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Statement  of  Policy 

Selection  of  the  periodicals  used  as  review  sources  in  the  BOOK  REVIEW 
DIGEST  is  made  by  the  subscribers  to  the  DIGEST.  This  is  done  at  intervals  of 
several  years  by  means  of  voting  lists  and  policy  questionnaires  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Wilson  Indexes,  appointed  by  the  Reference  Services  Division  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  In  casting  their  votes,  the  subscribers  are  urged  by  the 
Committee  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  good  subject  balance,  so  that  no  important 
subject  field  will  be  overlooked  and  none  too  heavily  represented.  The  subscribers  and 
the  Committee  are  also  in  agreement  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  books  and 
reviews  for  the  general  user  rather  than  the  specialist  who  has  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  (e.g.,  science  for  the  layman  is  stressed  rather  than  the  specialized  type  of 
periodical  covered  by  the  Technical  Book  Review  Index). 

The  Committee  on  Wilson  Indexes  has  also  helpfully  advised  the  publisher  in 
determining  certain  necessary  rules  governing  the  inclusion  and  presentation  of 
material,  to  keep  the  DIGEST  within  manageable  bounds  of  size  and  cost,  as  follows: 

To  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  DIGEST  a  work  must  be  published  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  problems  of  space  and  cost,  it  is  not  possible  to  include 
reviews  of  paper-bound  books,  or  of  hard-bound  books  which  fail  to  receive  the  quali¬ 
fying  number  of  reviews  within  eighteen  months  after  publication.  A  work  of  non-fic¬ 
tion  must  have  two  or  more  reviews  and  a  work  of  fiction  four  or  more  reviews  in  the 
periodicals  selected  as  review  sources  by  the  subscribers.  At  least  one  of  the  reviews 
must  be  from  a  periodical  published  in  the  United  States.  An  exception  is  made  for 
books  reviewed  in  Subscription  Books  Bulletin  where  one  review  is  sufficient  to  allow 
inclusion  of  the  work  in  the  DIGEST,  since  material  of  this  sort  is  often  reviewed  only 
in  this  one  place  and  generally  is  the  type  about  which  the  librarian  and  the  library 
patrons  are  most  eager  to  obtain  information. 

Generally  not  more  than  three  review  excerpts  for  a  work  of  fiction  or  four  ex¬ 
cerpts  for  a  work  of  non-fiction  are  included,  except  in  listings  for  books  of  unusual 
importance  or  of  a  controversial  nature  where  more  excerpts  are  needed  to  reflect 
several  points  of  view.  However,  all  reviews  found  in  the  periodicals  used  in  the 
DIGEST  are  cited. 

Review  citations  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  the  periodical.  The  first 
number  of  the  citation  refers  to  the  volume,  the  next  to  the  page,  the  letters  to  a  date 
and  the  last  figure  to  the  approximate  number  of  words  in  the  review.  To  fulfill  a  need 
expressed  by  many  subscribers,  the  symbol  YA  is  appended  to  a  citation  for  a  review 
which  indicates  the  suitability  of  a  book  for  young  adults. 

Non-fiction  titles  are  classified  according  to  the  Abridged  Dewey  Decimal  Classi¬ 
fication.  Subject  headings  are  based  on  Sears  List  of  Subject  Headings.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  classification  and  subject  headings  assigned  in  this  publication 
are  suggested  ones  only. 


ABBREVIATIONS  OF  PERIODICALS 
FROM  WHICH  REVIEWS  ARE  TAKEN 


Am  Anthropol — American  Anthropologist 
Am  Econ  R — American  Economic  Review 
Am  Hist  R — American  Historical  Review 
Am  J  Pub  Health — American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  and  the  Nation  s  Health 
Am  J  Soc — American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Am  Lit — American  Literature 
Am  Pol  Sci  R — American  Political  Science 
Review 

Am  Scholar — American  Scholar 
Am  Soc  R — American  Sociological  Review 
America — America 

Ann  Am  Acad — American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science.  Annals 
Arch  Forum — Architectural  Forum 
Art  Bul — Art  Bulletin 
Atlantic — Atlantic  Monthly 

Best  Sell — Best  Sellers 
Book  Week — Book  Week 
Booklist  and  S  B  B  ( reviews  taken  only 
from  Subscription  Books  Bulletin  sec¬ 
tion) 

Bul  Atomic  Sci — Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists 

Canadian  Forum — Canadian  Forum 
Choice — Choice 

Christian  Century — Christian  Century 
Christian  Science  Monitor — Christian 
Science  Monitor 
Class  World — Classical  World 
Col  &  Res  Lib — College  &  Research  Li¬ 
braries 

Commentary — Commentary 
Commonweal — Commonweal 
Critic — Critic 

Economist — Economist  ( London) 
Encounter — Encounter  (London) 

Engl  Hist  R — English  Historical  Review 

Harper — Harper  s  Magazine 
Harvard  Ed  R — Harvard  Educational  Re¬ 
view 

Horn  Bk — Horn  Book 

J  Aesthetics — Journal  of  Aesthetics  and 
Art  Criticism 

J  Am  Hist — Journal  of  American  History 
J  Higher  Ed — Journal  of  Higher  Education 
J  Home  Econ — Journal  of  Home  Economics 
J  Philos — Journal  of  Philosophy 
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J  Pol  Econ— Journal  of  Political  Economy 
J  Religion — Journal  of  Religion 

Library  J — Library  Journal 
Library  Q — Library  Quarterly 
LRTS — Library  Resources  and  Technical 
Services 

Mod  Lang  J — Modern  language  Journal 
Mod  Philol — Modern  Philology 
Mus  Q — Musical  Quarterly 
Music  Lib  Assn  Notes — Music  Library 
Association  Notes 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books — New  York  Review  of 
Books 

N  Y  Times  Bic  R — New  York  Times  Book 
Review 

Nat  R — National  Revieiv  ( 44p.  issue,  pub. 

in  alternate  weeks) 

Nation — Nation 

Natur  Hist — Natural  History  incorpor¬ 
ating  Nature  Magazine 
New  Eng  Q — New  England  Quarterly 
New  Repub — New  Republic 
New  Statesman — New  Statesman 
New  Yorker — New  Yorker 
N  E  ws  week— - Newsweek 

Pacific  Affairs — Pacific  Affairs 
Poetry — Poetry 

Pol  Sci  Q — Political  Science  Quarterly 
Reporter — Reporter 

Sat  R — Saturday  Review 
Sci  Am — Scientific  American 
Science — Science 
Social  Studies — Social  Studies 
Special  Libraries — Special  Libraries 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  See  Book¬ 
list  and  S  B  B 

Teach  Col  Rec — Teachers  College  Record 
Time — Time 

T  L  S — Times  Literary  Supplement  (Lon¬ 
don) 

Va  Q  R — Virginia  Quarterly  Review 
World  Pol — World  Politics 
Yale  R — Yale  Review 


FULL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
PERIODICALS  FROM  WHICH  REVIEWS  ARE  TAKEN 


America.  $9.  w  America,  106  W  66th  St,  New 
York  10019 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence.  Annals.  $10;  clothbound  $14;  free  to 
members,  bi-m  American  Academy  of  Polit¬ 
ical  and  Social  Science,  3937  Chestnut  St, 
Philadelphia  19104 


American  Anthropologist.  $16.  bi-m  American 
Anthropological  Assn,  1530  P  St,  N.W,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20005 


American  Economic  Review.  $10.  q  American 
Economic  Assn,  Harold  F.  Williamson,  Sec, 
629  Noyes  St,  Evanston,  Ill.  60201 
American  Historical  Review.  $15;  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Historical  Assn,  q  Mac¬ 
millan  Co,  866  Third  Av,  New  York  10022 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  the 
Nation’s  Health.  $15.  m  American  Public 
Health  Assn,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  10019 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  $6.  bi-m  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chi¬ 
cago  60637 


American  Literature.  $5.  q  Duke  University 
Press,  P.O.  Box  6697,  College  Station,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.  27708 


American  Political  Science  Review.  $15;  free 
to  members,  q  American  Political  Science 
Assn,  1726  Massachusetts  Av,  N.W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036 


American  Scholar.  $4.  q  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1811  Q  St,  N.W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20009 

American  Sociological  Review.  $10;  free  to 
members,  bi-m  American  Sociological  Assn, 
1001  Connecticut  Av,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  See  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Annals 


Architectural  Forum.  $10.  m  Th®  Architectural 
Forum,  111  W  57th  St,  New  York  10019 
Art  Bulletin.  $15.  q  College  Art  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  432  Park  Av,  South,  New  York  10016 
Atlantic.  $8.50.  m  Atlantic  Monthly  Co,  8  Ar¬ 
lington  St,  Boston  02116 


Best  Sellers.  $6.  semi-m  University  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Scranton,  Pa.  18510 
Book  Week.  $7;  for  libraries  &  schools,  w 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc,  125  Barclay  St, 
New  York  10015  .  ^  ^ 

(Appears  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Washington  Post  and 
World  Journal  Tribune)  ,  ^ 

Formerly  published  by  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Inc.  Publication  of  Book  Week  in 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  discontinued 
April  25,  1966 

Booklist  and  Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  $8. 

semi-m  American  Library  Assn,  50  E  Huron 
St,  Chicago  60611 

Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  $7.  m  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  935  E  60th  St, 
Chicago  60637 


College  &  Research  Libraries.  $5.  bi-m  College 
&  Research  Libraries,  50  E  Huron  St,  Chi¬ 
cago  60611 

Commentary.  $8.  m  Commentary,  165  E  56th  St, 
New  York  10022 

Commonweal.  $9.  w  Commonweal  Publishing  Co, 
Inc,  232  Madison  Av,  New  York  10016 

Critic.  $5.  bi-m  The  Thomas  More  Assn,  180 
N  Wabash  Av,  Chicago  60601 


Economist.  £6.  w  The  Economist,  New  Mer¬ 
cury  House,  81  Farringdon  St,  London,  E.C.  4 
($19.50.  The  Economist,  415  Madison  Av,  New 
York  10017) 

Encounter.  50s.  m  Encounter,  Rolls  House 
Publishing  Co,  Ltd,  Breams  Buildings,  Len- 
don,  E.C.  4  ($10.  British  Publications,  Inc, 

30  E  60th  St,  New  Y'ork  10022) 

English  Historical  Review.  84s.  q  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co,  48  Grosvenor  St,  London,  W.  1 
($12.  British  Publications,  Inc,  30  E  60th  St, 
New  York  10022) 


Harper’s  Magazine.  $8.50.  m  Harper’s  Magazine, 
381  W  Center  St,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 
Harvard  Educational  Review.  $6.  q  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  Longfellow  Hall,  13  Ap- 
pian  Way,  Cambridge  02138 
Horn  Book.  $6.  bi-m  Horn  Book,  Inc,  585 
Boylston  St,  Boston  02116 


Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  $10.  q 
American  Society  for  Aesthetics,  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland  44106 

Journal  of  American  History.  $5.  q  Organization 
of  American  Historians,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City  84112 

Journal  of  Higher  Education.  $6.  m  The  Journal 
of  Higher  Education,  Ohio  State  University 
Press,  Columbus  43210 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.  $10.  m  American 
Home  Economics  Assn,  1600  20th  St,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Journal  of  Philosophy.  $7.50.  bi-w  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Inc,  720  Philosophy  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  10027 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  $10.  bi-m  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av, 
Chicago  60637 

Journal  of  Religion.  $8.  q  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago  60637 


Library  Journal.  $10.  semi-m  R.  R.  Bowker  Co, 
1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  10036 
Library  Quarterly.  $8.  q  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago  60637 
Library  Resources  and  Technical  Services.  $5.  q 
American  Library  Assn,  50  E  Huron  St, 
Chicago  60611 


Canadian  Forum.  $5.  m  Canadian  Forum,  Ltd, 
56  Esplanade,  Toronto  1 
Choice.  $20.  m  American  Library  Assn,  50 
E  Huron  St,  Chicago  60611 
Christian  Century.  $8.50.  w  Christian  Century 
Foundation,  407  S  Dearborn  St,  Chicago  60605 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (International  daily). 
$24.  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society, 
1  Norway  St,  Boston  02115 
Classical  World.  $4.25.  m  The  Classical  World, 
Rutgers,  The  State  University,  Newark  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  12  James  St, 
Newark,  N.J.  07102 


Modern  Language  Journal.  $4.  m  National 
Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Assns,  13149  Cannes  Dr,  St  Louis  63141 
Modern  Philology.  $8.  q  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago  60637 
Music  Library  Association  Notes.  $9.  q  The 
Music  Library  Assn,  Wm.  J.  Weichlein,  Exec, 
Sec,  3229  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48105 
Musical  Quarterly.  $5.  q  The  Musical  Quarterly, 
609  5th  Av,  New  York  10017 
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Nation.  $10.  w  The  Nation,  333  6th  Av,  New 
York  10014 

National  Review.  $9.  bi-w  (44p  issue)  National 
Review,  Box  1601,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306 
Natural  History  incorporating  Nature  Magazine. 
$7.  m  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Central  Park  West  at  79th  St,  New 
York  10024 

New  England  Quarterly.  $8.  a  The  New  England 
Quarterly,  Hubbard  Hall,  Brunswick,  Me. 
04011 

New  Republic.  $9.  w  The  New  Republic,  381 
W  Center  St,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 
New  Statesman.  63s.  w  Statesman  &  Nation 
Publishing  Co,  Great  Turnstile,  London,  W.C. 
1  ($11.  British  Publications,  Inc,  30  E  60th 
St,  New  York  10022) 

New  York  Review  of  Books.  $7.50.  bi-w  The 
New  York  Review,  P.O.  Box  79,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50301 

New  York  Times  Book  Review.  $7.50.  w  The 
New  York  Times  Co,  Times  Square,  New  York 
10036 

New  Yorker.  $8.  w  The  New  Yorker  Magazine, 
Inc,  25  W  43d  St,  New  York  10036 
Newsweek.  $9.  w  Newsweek,  117  E  3d  St, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 

t 


Pacific  Affairs.  $5.  q  Pacific  Affairs,  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  8,  Canada 
Poetry.  $10.  m  Modern  Poetry  Association,  1018 
N  State  St,  Chicago  60610 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  $8;  free  to  members, 
q  Academy  of  Political  Science,  413  Payer- 
weather  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
10027 


Reporter.  $7.  bi-w  The  Reporter  Magazine  Co, 
660  Madison  Av,  New  York  10021 


Saturday  Review.  $8.  w  Saturday  Review,  380 
Madison  Av,  New  York  10017 
Science.  $8.50.  w  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1515  Massachusetts 
Av,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
Scientific  American.  $7.  m  Scientific  American, 
Inc,  415  Madison  Av,  New  York  10017 
Social  Studies.  $5.  m  McKinley  Publishing  Co, 
112  S  New  Broadway,  Brooklawn,  N.J.  0S030 
Special  Libraries.  $12.50.  m  Special  Libraries 
Assn,  31  E  ,10th  St,  New  York  10003 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  See  Booklist  and 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin 


Teachers  College  Record.  $7.50.  m  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  525  W  120th  St, 
New  York  10027 

Time.  $10.  w  Time,  Inc,  540  N  Michigan  Av, 
Chicago  60611 

Times  Literary  Supplement.  £3  0s  8d.  w  The 
Times,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.  4 
($10.  The  Times  (London)  Inc,  201  E  42d  St, 
New  York  10017) 


Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  $5.  q  The  University 
of  Virginia,  One  West  Range,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  22903 


World  Politics.  $7.50.  q  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 


Yale  Review.  $5.  q  The  Yale  Review,  92-A  Yale 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06520 
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Book  Review  Digest 

CUMULATION  OF  MONTHLY  NUMBERS 
MARCH  1966— FEBRUARY  1967 

(Subject  and  title  index  at  the  end  of  author  entries) 


AIA-ACSA  TEACHER  SEMINAR,  CRAN- 
BROOK  ACADEMY  OF  ART,  1964.  The  his¬ 
tory,  theory  and  criticism  of  architecture; 
papers  from  the  Seminar;  ed.  by  Marcus 
Whiff  en;  with  a  foreword  by  Buford  L. 
Pickens.  112p  $3.95  Mass.  mst.  of  technology 
720  Architecture  65-23081 

The  “contributors  to  this  volume  are:  .  .  . 
Peter  Collins,  Bruno  Zevi,  Serge  Chermayeff, 
Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy,  Stephen  W.  Jacobs,  Stan¬ 
ford  Anderson,  and  Reyner  Banham  .  .  They 
are  concerned  primarily  to  weigh  the  relative 
roles  of  history,  theory  and  criticism  in  the 
teaching— and  practice— of  architects.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex.  _ 

“If  books  for  college  libraries  should  be 
books  worth  thinking  about,  this  volume  of 
formal  papers  delivered  at  Cranbrook  ought  to 
be  bought  by  all  libraries  having  a  collection 
of  architectural  materials.  .  The  individual 
papers  have  a  minimum  of  intellectual  rubble 
and  consist  mostly  .of  good  solid  building 
stones  of  interesting  ideas  and  inventive  con¬ 
cepts.  The  persons  delivering  the  papers  were 
all  outstanding  critics,  teachers,  and  architec¬ 
tural  historians — important  authorities  in  our 
time  Their  comments  and  opinions  are 
likelv  to  have  an  interest  for  a  long  time  to 
come;  hence  the  book  is  not  going  to  lose  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  college  library 

Choice  3:501  S  66  lOOw 
“Since  each  of  the  authors  has  really  directed 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  what  is  the 
value  of  architectural  history  and  criticism, 
the  book  is  definitely  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  which  could  be  read  with  f,earL  Pf'Uk 
anyone  interested  in  architecture.  David  Geb- 

hard  Library  J  91:2821  Je  1  '66  240w 


ABBING,  J.  PATRICK  CARROLL-.  See  Car- 
roll-Abbing,  J.  P. 


ABBOTT,  WALTER  M.,  ed  The  documents  of 
Vatican  II.  See  Vatican  Council,  2d 


ABDULLAH,  SYED.  House  of  India  cookbook. 
212p  $4.95  Follett 

641.5  Cookery,  Indie  66-24781 

This  is  a  brief  “introduction  to  India  and 
Indian  customs.  .  .  .  [The  author,]  owner  and 
chef  of  the  House  of  India  restaurant  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  °also  gives  serving  hints,  lists  beverages 
to  serve  with  Indian  food,  and  includes  three 
sample  Indian  menus.  He  [includes]  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  to  serve  to  Indians  of  varying 
faiths.  The  recipes,  are  for  appetizers,  .soups, 
curries  of  many  kinds — beef,  lamb,  chicken, 
flsh-and  vegetable,  rice,  breads,  .chutney, 
pickles,  relishes  and  desserts.  (Library  J) 
Index.  _ 

“[This]  is  a  fine  [cookbook]  to  have  at  hand 
for  a  change  in  taste  and  some  very  fine  eat¬ 
ing  if  one  follows  the  directions  carefully.  .  .  . 
The  recipes  are  skillfully  adapted  for  Western 

USe-’  Best  Sell  26:336  D  1  ’66  80w 

“All  instructions  are  clear  and  easy  to  fol¬ 
low  Many  common  ingredients  are  used 
though  specialty  items  appear  m  some  recipes 
(information  is  given  on  where  to  obtain 


these).  A  blender  is  necessary  for  some 
recipes;  many  of  them  call  for  deep  fat  frying. 
Nice  but  not  at  all  basic."  Gene  Kubal 
Library  J  91:4660  O  1  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  D  4  ’66  90w 


AB£,  KOBO.  The  face  of  another;  tr.  from  the 
Japanese  by  E.  Dale  Saunders.  237p  $4.95 
Knopf 

66-17968 

The  author  of  The  Woman  in  the  Dunes 
IBRD  1964),  here  “delves  into  the  psychology 
of  facelessness.  A  scientist  has  had  his  face 
disfigured  in  a,  lab  accident.  He  devises  a  way 
to  construct  himself  a  new  and  apparently  real 
face  and  hopes  thereby  to  restore  his  self- 
confidence.  but  the  face  develops  a  wilful  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  own.  He  finds  himself  ‘shame¬ 
lessly  following  around  after  the  mask’  and 
planning,  on  its  behalf,  the  seduction  of  his 
own  wife.’’  (Library  J)  Originally  appeared  in 
Japanese  as  Tanin  No  Kao. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:146  O  ’66  80w 
“I  found  the  movement  [of  this  novel]  la¬ 
boriously  slow;  the  processes  of  thought  in¬ 
volved;  the  imagery  a  studied  and  weak  tool. 
This  is  not  to  fault  the  translation  ...  It 
is  a  difficulty  deeper  than  that.  It  is  the  pain¬ 
ful  work  of  understanding  another  people  so 
different.  .  .  .  The  publicity  indicates  that 
this  novel  is  being  made  into  a  film  Perhaps 
the  Japanese  medium  of  movie-making  will 
flesh  this  out  and  free  it  from  the  mind  of 
sheer  psychology.  To  me  it  seems  closer  to  an 
essay  of  a  tortured  man  rather  than  a  novel. 
However,  to  adults,  properly  conditioned,  this 
may  form  a  valuable  experience.”  E.  J.  Line- 
han 

Best  Sell  26:230  O  1  ’66  340w 


“A  reference  to'  Hiroshima  in  its  closing 
pages  suggests  that  this  novel  is  intended  to 
be  an  allegory  of  the  state  of  post-atomic- 
bomb  Japan  (mask:  Americanization;  wife:  the 
past  and  all  hope  for  the  future,  etc).  Or  again, 
the  situation  of  the  narrator  may  be  intended 
to  symbolize  the  ‘faceless’  condition  of  mod¬ 
em  man  in  general.  But  neither  possibility  is 
adequately  realized  in  the  novel,  and  even  its 
grisly  subject  becomes  lost  in  abstract  theoriz¬ 
ing  or  in  technical  descriptions  of  procedure.” 
Stephen  Donadio 

Book  Week  p6  N  27  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  13  ’66 
900w 


Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Pearce 

Library  J  91:3760  Ag  ’66  150w 
“[This]  is  an  intricately  contrived  fantasy, 
somewhat  wanting  in  dramatic  confrontation 
of  characters,  but  replete  with  symbolic  devices 
having  to  do  with  the  fate  of  modern  man.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  book 
is  that  so  little  in  it  is  overtly  Japanese.  .  .  . 
There  are  a  few  details,  to  be  sure,  .  .  .  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  characters  are  so  anonymous 
and  unattached  and  the  setting  as  generalized 
as  in  Kafka — who  of  all  Western  writers  would 
seem  'to  have  influenced  Mr.  Abd  most.  Yet 
beneath  it  all  there  are  Japanese  strains.  The 
journal  form  has  been  a  favorite  of  Japanese 
prose  writers  for  a  millennium  or  so.  On  a 
somewhat  deeper  level,  the  imagery  and  the 
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AB£,  KOBO — Continued 

emotion  .  .  .  are  very  much  of  Japan.  .  . 

Mr.  Saunders'  translation  is  graceful  ana  in¬ 
genious  •  •  •  [although]  he  sometimes  goes 

astray.”  Edward  Seidensticker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  18  66  800w 
“The  world  of  Japanese  writer  Kobo  Ab6  is 
one  in  which  intellectual  concepts  have  the 
emotional  impact  and  motivating  power  ol 
psychotic  compulsions.  ...  It  is  a  place  or 
endless  introspection,  and  as  Abe  s  .  characters 
dissect  themselves  and  their  motives,  their 
theorizing  takes  on  a  kind  of  ghastly  reality. 
.  .  .  [The  wife’s]  dash  of  cold  sanity  accom¬ 
plishes  something  rare  in  psychological  novels: 
it  throws  a  psychosis  into  high  relief;  it  pegs 
it  to  the  real  world.” 

Newsweek  68:101  Ag  22  '66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Fitzsimmons 
Sat  R  49:60  S  10  '66  800 w 


ABEL,  ELIE.  The  missile  crisis  [Eng  title: 

The  missiles  of  October],  220p  ll  pi  $4.95 

Lippincott 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Russia.  U.S. 

— Foreign  relations — Cuba.  Cuba — History 

66-13359 

This  book  “traces  the  formation  of  U.S. 
policy  from  the  time  the  Government  first 
learned  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  missiles  in 
Cuba  until  those  same  missiles  were  shipped 
back  to  tlie  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Abel  presents 
the  thrashing  out  of  possible  U.S.  responses 
to  the  presence  of  Soviet  missiles  as  it  took 
place  within  the  Government.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“Excellent  narrative.  .  .  .  Although  none 

[of  the  sources]  are  acknowledged,  some  are 
obvious,  such  as  the  Hansard  record  of  de¬ 
bates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Others 
are  of  a  noticeably  more  dubious  quality.  The 
twice-quoted  Penkovskiy  Papers  [BRD  1965] 
fall  into  this  second  category.  Since  little  ap¬ 
parent  effort  was  made  to  discriminate  among 
sources,  we  are  left  with  an  unclear  impression 
as  to  the  book’s  accuracy.  The  picture  drawn 
of  Soviet  diplomacy  also  lacks  clarity.”  J.  H. 
Wolfe 

America  114:304  F  26  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:659  My  7  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Amrine 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  6  ’66  1500w 
Choice  3:845  N  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  21  ’66 
410w 

Economist  22:360  J1  23  ’66  700w 
“[The  author]  briefly  touches  on  the  reasons 
for  the  Government’s  misplaced  trust  in  the 
promises  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  fails  to 
analyze  adequately  Soviet  motivations.  While 
Mr.  Abel  does  not  delve  into  a  more  abstract 
analysis  of  policy-making  in  time  of  crisis, 
he  does  present  an  interesting,  exciting,  and 
factual  account  of  the  world’s  first,  and  hope¬ 
fully  its  last,  nuclear  confrontation.”  T.  J. 
Michalak 

Library  J  91:687  F  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:2227  Ap  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  J.  J.  Stone 

New  Repub  154:28  Mr  5  ’66  1750w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Fletcher 

New  Statesman  72:19  J1  1  ’66  460W 
Reviewed  by  I.  F.  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  Ap  14  ’66 
3100w 

“Day-by-day  reconstruction  of  the  events 
between  Oct.  14  and  Get.  28,  1962,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  a  dozen  of  his  associates 
met  and  peacefully  mastered  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  United  States  deliberately  staged  on 
Cuban  soil.  .  .  .  The  energy,  intelligence  and 
talent  that  Mr.  Abel  poured  into  gathering, 
organizing  and  presenting  his  material  have 
yielded  a  combination  of  tension  and  clarity 
that  is  admirable.”  Quincy  Howe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  20  '66  I050w 
New  Yorker  42:199  Ap  16  ’66  lOOw 
Newsweek  67:96  F  14  '66  650w 
“[This  is]  an  excellent,  understated  account. 

.  .  .  [It]  is  not  the  definitive  book  .  .  [but] 
is  nevertheless  the  best  analysis  to  be  published 
so  far.  .  .  .  The  author,  ,  .  .  London  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  reports  in  swift,  journalistic  narrative 
.  .  .  He  reveals  for  the  first  time  some  key  pas¬ 
sages  from  a  critical  message  cabled  to  the 


President  by  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
He  creates  mood  with  revealing  anecdotes  and 
quotations.  .  .  .  All  this  adds  up  to  absorbing 
suspenseful  reading.”  Dan  Kurzman 
Sat  R  49:43  Mr  12  ’66  650w 
TLS  p514  Je  9  ’66  2850w 


ABELS,  JULES.  The  Parnell  tragedy.  408p  pi 
$7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Parnell,  Charles  Stewart.  Parnell, 
Katharine  .  (  Wood)  66-15022 

"Parnell  was  an  Anglo-Irish  aristocrat  in  a 
land  of  landless  peasants,  a  Protestant  in  a 
land  of  Catholics,  a  conservative  who  led  a 
social  revolution.  .  .  .  By  his  leadership — 

along  with  Michael  Davitt  and  others — of  the 
land  movement,  he  became  the  architect  ol 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  .  .  .  and  by  his  political 
genius,  he  assumed  control  of  the  [Home  Rule 
movement],  .  .  .  Parnell’s  fall  came  about 

because  of  .  .  .  his  celebrated  affair  with  Kitty 
O’Shea,  [whose]  husband  sued  for  divorce — 
animated  not  so  much  by  moral  outrage  as 
political  hatred.”  (Newsweek)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


“In  a  rather  sweeping  journalistic  fashion 
Jules  Abels  has  written  a  readable  popular 
life  of  the  enigmatic  figure  who  was  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell:  but  [the  book]  will  win  little 
acclaim  from  the  professional  historians  and 
students  of  19th  century  Irish  political  life 
because  of  its  lack  of  documentation  and  its 
somewhat  unfortunate  tendency  towards  broad 
generalizations.”  S  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:155  J1  15  ’66  190w 
“Intelligent  men  sound  like  gossip  columnists 
as  they  sort  out  the  clues  to  the  exact  nature 
of  [Parnell’s]  relations  with  the  O’Sheas.  As 
to  Kitty  O’Shea,  there  is  little  to  dispute.  .  .  . 
It  is  about  Captain  O’Shea  that  the  argument 
revolves.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  connive  in  the 
adultery?  Mrs.  O’Shea  said  he  did  and  entered 
such  a  plea  at  the  divorce  trial,  but  did  not 
press  it.  Shortly  after  Parnell’s  death  in  1891, 
Mrs.  Parnell  (formerly  Mrs.  O’Shea)  told  the 
same  story  to  Henry  Harrison,  a  youthful 
member  of  Parliament.  .  .  Harrison’s  book, 

Parnell  Vindicated  [BRD  1931],  did  not  appear 
until  1931.  Mr.  Abels  does  not  accept  Harri¬ 
son’s  thesis.  H_  believes  that  Captain  O’Shea 
was,  indeed,  deceived  by  his  wife  and  Parnell. 
.  .  .  Apart  from  his  curious  thesis,  Mr.  Abels 
has  written  a  serviceable  biography.  He  has 
done  more.  He  has  put  Parnell  before  the  bar 
at  a  time  when  we  need  not  defend  him  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enemies  he  had  made.”  Thomas 
Curley 

Book  Week  plO  J1  3  '66  550w 
Choice  3:941  D  ’66  lOOw 
“Why  bother  to  read  fiction  at  all  when  his¬ 
tory  like  this  is  right  at  hand?” 

Christian  Century  83:780  Je  15  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Padraic  Colum 

Commonweal  85:300  D  9  '66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:4945  O  15  ’66  ISOw 
“Jules  Abels  ...  is  able  to  tell  of  ‘The  Par¬ 
nell  Tragedy’  as  he  has  already  told  about  ‘The 
Rockefeller  Billions’  [BRD  1965]  and  ‘The  Tru¬ 
man  Scandals’  [BRD  1956],  His  book  could  be 
of  use  to  those  students  of  literature — I  have 
encountered  many — who  have  difficulty  coming 
to  grips  with  James  Joyce’s  story  ‘Ivy  Day  in 
the  Committee  Room’  because  of  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  character,  Parnell,  who  seems  to  be  there 
and  not  there.  .  .  .  Mr.  Abels’ s  sympathetc 
book  sets  living  before  us  a  man  always  to 
be  wondered  at,  a  classical  tragedy  with  a 
supporting  cast  not  of  thousands  but  in  a 
way  of  the  whole  four  millions  that  ruled 
from  mighty  London.”  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  10  ’66  700w 
Newsweek  67:108  Je  20  ’66  460w 
TLS  pll86  D  22  ’66  600w 


ABERNETHY,  ROBERT  G.  Introduction  to 
tomorrow:  the  United  States  and  the  wider 
world,  1945-1965.  286p  pi  maps  $4.95  Har- 
court 

909.82  History,  Modern — 20th  century— 
Juvenile  literature.  World  politics — 1945- 
— Juvenile  literature  66-11195 

This  “survey  of  events  [is  interspersed  with] 
sketches  of  some  of  the  people  .  .  .  important 
tx®,>ReHod-  •  •  •  [The  author  is]  a  reporter 
for  NBC  News,  covering  or  interpreting  many 
1,? ,  ev,ents  about  which  he  has  written” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

."[The  author]  demonstrates  a  nice  talent  for 
simplification  without  material  distortion  and 
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an  ability  to  put  a  narrative  together  so  that 
it  draws  the  reader  on.  ...  A  book  so  brief 
about  a  period  of  history  so  rich  in  drama  and 
so  fully  recorded  has  of  course  had  to  leave 
out  much.  .  .  [However]  it  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  to  find  here  a  capsule  biography  of 
John  Foster  Dulles  but  not  even  a  mention  of 
Dean  Acheson.  Still  more  curious  is  the  choice 
to  write  four  pages  on  computers  but  not  one 
word  on  Senator  Joe  McCarthy.  .  .  .  As  it  is. 
°?e„„ls  srateful  for  a  simple,  skillful  narrative 
of  20  years  on  the  brink  and  what  we  learned 
there.  Gordon  Harrison 

-  *?9°K  Weel<  p35  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  '66  210w 


Reviewed  by  E  .M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:177  N  11  ’66  20w  [YA] 
‘‘[This  history]  is  not  a  mere  defense  of 
official  American  policy.  .  .  .  [The  author] 

grasps  the  basic  principle  of  writing  good  his¬ 
tory  for  children.  .  .  .  These  pages  contain 
clear  descriptions  of  how  atomic  and  nuclear 
bombs  work,  of  the  roots  of  African  and  Asian 
nationalist  movements,  and  dozens  of  other 
difficult  subjects  along  with  the  conventional 
accounts  of  cold-war  events.  .  .  .  And  through¬ 
out.  there  is  a  wonderful  sense  of  balance  and 
fairness,  a  presentation  of  the  Communist 
point  of  view  as  well  as  that  of  the  democ¬ 
racies.”  J.  A.  Garraty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  30  ’66  270w 
[YA] 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  D  4  ’66  20w 


ABERNETHY,  THOMAS  PERKINS.  The  for¬ 
mative  period  in  Alabama,  1815-1828.  2d  ed 
220p  maps  $6.95  Univ.  of  Ala.  press 
976.1  Alabama — History  65-12245 

This  work  “traces  the  state’s  history  from 
its  lack  of  avowed  partisan  politics  during 
the  period  of  settlement  to  the  presidential 
election  of  1828  which  saw  the  beginning  of 
fixed  party  principles  within  the  state.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  various  social  and  economic  fac¬ 
tors  that  contributed  to  the  birth  and  growth 
of  party  politics  in  the  state  [during  that 
time].”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  first  edition, 
1922,  has  been  slightly  amended  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  reflect  subsequent  research  findings. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“One  of  a  new  series  [Southern  Historical 
Publications]  which  reissues  useful  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  South  long  out-of-print,  this  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  reflects  its  direction  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Jackson  Turner:  a  scholarly  examination 
of  a  frontier  quickly  filling  up  and  setting 
important  and  lasting  precedents.  .  .  .  Although 
its  appeal  will  be  greatest  for  Alabamians,  its 
continuing  significance  makes  it  useful  for 
any  student  of  Southern  history,  particularly 
since  not  a  great  deal  is  available  on  the 
westward  movement  within  the  South.  The 
social  and  economic  sections  are  quite  readable 
treatments  of  practices  and  institutions  typical 
of  ante-bellum  Southern  history.  Abernethy 
(Virginia)  is  a  recognized  authority  on  this 
period.  His  style  is  smooth,  the  views  objec¬ 
tive  and  judicious.  ” 

Choice  3:845  N  ’66  220w 
J  Am  Hist  52:876  Mr  ’66  90w 


ABRAHAM,  HILDA  C..  ed.  A  psycho-analytic 
dialogue.  See  Freud,  S. 


ABRAHAM,  KARL,  jt.  auth.  A  psycho-analytio 
dialogue.  See  Freud,  S. 


ABRAHAMS,  WILLIAM.  Journey  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  See  Stansky.  P. 


ABRAMS,  CHARLES.  The  city  is  the  fron¬ 
tier.  394p  $6.50  Harper 

711  City  planning — U.S.  64-25145 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:824  Ja  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Banfield 

Commentary  41:93  Mr  ’66  1350w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Thabit 

New  Repub  154:42  My  14  66  1250W 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Carey 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:635  My  ’66  700w 


A B RONS,  MARY.  For  Alice,  a  palace;  a  story 
m  verse;  with  il.  by  Gertrude  Barrer-Rus- 
sell.  unp  lib  bdg  $3.75  Scott,  W.R. 


811  Children’s  poetry  66-11408 

“Alice,  a  princess,  lives  in  a  .  .  palace, 
eats  spaghetti  and  is  surprised  on  her  birth¬ 
day.  All  of  this  is  accomplished  in  .  .  .  rhyme 
with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  stressed  in  the 
text  and  in  the  illustrations.  .  .  .  Kindergarten 
to  second  grade.”  (Library  J) 


A  gay,  alliterative,  nonsensical  story  whose 
rhymes  take  you  through  the  alphabet  as 
Princess  Alice  celebrates  her  birthday.  En¬ 
chanting,  rococo  illustrations  of  her  palace.” 
E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w 
“The  pastel  illustrations  are  too  busy  and 
the  strangely  metered  verse  makes  reading 
difficult.  Some  little  girls  may  enjoy  this.” 
Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:2677  My  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p37  My  8  ’66 
70w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  90w 


ACE,  GOODMAN.  The  fine  art  of  hypochon¬ 
dria;  or,  How  are  you?  il.  by  F.  B.  Modell. 
188p  $3.95  Doubleday 

817  66-15439 


A  collection  of  some  of  the  columns  con¬ 
tributed  weekly  to  the  ‘Saturday  Review,’ 
[and  other  publications]  this  book  [is  written] 
by  one  of  the  presumably  highest  paid  TV 
writers  in  the  TV  business  .  .  .  Ace — identified 
by  so  many  as  Mr.  Goodman — confesses  he 
is  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination  and  con¬ 
sults  doctors  as  often  as,  let  us  say,  husbands 
are  called  upon  to  take  out  the  garbage.  He 
has  also  learned  to  ignore  the  doctor’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him 
and  he  has  turned  to  diagnosing  his  own 
symptoms  and  choosing  among  the  remedies 
promoted  by  commercials  on  the  low-grade  TV 
programs.  His  affection  for  his  wife  and  what 
he  calls  her  malapropisms  and  enthusiasm  for 
baseball  are  also  commemorated.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[An]  amusing  and  pleasantly  unstrained 
[book],  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  pleasant,  if  incon¬ 
sequential  and  dated,  amalgam  nicely  illus¬ 
trated.” 


Best  Sell  26:156  J1  15  ’66  7Uw 


“Hypochondria  is  the  position  from  which 
Goodman  Ace  achieves  the  effect  of  humor. 
He  plays  the  straight  man  in  his  act  with 
melancholy  and  gets  the  punch  line  in  every 
scene.”  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:3426  J1  ’66  40w 


New  Yorker  42:119  S  3  ’66  50w 


AC  HE  BE,  CHINUA.  A  man  of  the  people;  a 

novel.  166p  $3.95  Day 

66-22929 

Satiric  novel  set  in  an  unnamed  independent 
African  state,  in  which  Chief  Nanga,  Minister 
of  Culture  “pays  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the 
school  at  which  the  narrator  Odili  Samalu  is 
teaching.  Recognizing  Odili  as  a  former  pupil, 
he  invites  him  to  stay  at  his  house  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  where  Odili  is  introduced  to  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  power  and  the  practice  of  corrupt  and, 
for  some,  highly  profitable  government.  .  .  . 
Odili  .  .  .  becomes  involved  with  Edna,  Nanga’s 
intended  ’parlor-wife.’  .  .  .  Combining  political 
conviction  with  private  vengeance,  Odili  cam¬ 
paigns  as  Nanga’s  opponent  for  election  to 
Parliament.  The  story  of  his  ventures  comes 
to  a  head  in  a  .  .  .  general  election  which  turns 
out  to  be  the  height  of  corruption  and  chaos.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:141  S  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  26:177  Ag  15  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  H.  K  Flad 

Library  J  91:3761  Ag  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  71:132  Ja  28  ’66  2250w 
“Whatever  it  is  in  the  African  climate  or 
mentality  or  its  shaky  institutions  that  makes 
so  many  governments  so  susceptible  to  disin¬ 
tegration  may  never  be  very  clearly  understood, 
Perhaps  there  are  some  clues  to  be  found  in 
[this  novel],  .  .  .  Achebe,  a  35-year-old  Lagos 
broadcasting  official  who  is  Nigeria’s  foremost 
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writer,  illuminates  today’s  confused  events 
along  the  opaque  waters  of  the.  Niger.  .  .  . 
[Odili  is]  perhaps  the  most  engaging  character 
in  fiction  about  Africa  since  the  hero  of  Joyce 
Cary’s  Mister  Johnson  [BHD  1951].  .  .  .  No 
American  Negro  writer  has  approached  the 
comic  posture  that  Chinua  Achebe  has  achieved 
towards  his  own  people.  His  book  is  worth  a 
ton  of  documentary  journalism.  Indeed,  he  has 
shown  that  a  mind  that  observes  clearly  but 
feels  deeply  enough  to  afford  laughter  may  be 
more  wise  than  all  the  politicians  and  journal- 


Time  88:80  Ag  19  ’66  800w 
“According  to  one  observer,  Chinua  Achebe’s 
first  novel.  Things  Fall  Apart  [BED  1961]  is 
probably  one  of  the  biggest  ‘factors  in  the 
formation  of  a  young  West  African’s  picture  of 
his  past  and  of  his  relation  to  it’.  .  .  .  [This 
work]  stands  fair  to  reach  a  similar  status  as  an 
eloquent,  acute  and  convincing  anatomy  of  the 
strange  period  just  ended  in  Nigeria.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  scabrous,  unbuttoned,  reckless— a  black 
fabliau.  .  .  .  Achebe’s  political  thinking  is  misty 
and  ambiguous,  fatally  dependent  on  a  harness 
of  shaky  western  abstractions  and  Ibo  pro¬ 
verbial  analogizing.  .  .  .  What  he  has  in  fact 
achieved  is  an  essentially  and  admirably  jour¬ 
nalistic  triumph  of  documentation.  Nearly  all 
the  most  telling  and  odious  features  of  recent 
Nigerian  life  are  here,  intelligenty  observed.” 

TLS  p77  F  3  ’66  800w 


ADAMS,  ALEXANDER  B.  John  James  Audu¬ 
bon;  a  biography.  510p  pi  $7.95  Putnam 
B  or  92  Audubon,  John  James  66-15573 

"A  year  by  year  account  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  Audubon’s  fortunes.”  (Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kinniery 

Best  Sell  26:165  Ag  1  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  p5  O  30  ’66  850w 
“Drawing  on  Audubon’s  copious  journal  and 
widespread  correspondence  .  .  .  the  portrait 
that  emerges  is  of  a  man,  uncertain  of  his 
lifework  until  he  reached  middle  age,  whose 
contribution  to  the  world  then  surpassed  his 
best  expectations.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  14  ’66 
190w 


"Highly  readable  and  well  documented  biog¬ 
raphy  that  cuts  through  the  legend  and  gets 
at  the  real  man.  Adams  makes  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  Audubon’s  bad  temper,  ingratitude, 
and  lack  of  dependability.  But  neither  does 
he  slight  Audubon's  genuine  ability  as  an 
artist  and  wholehearted  devotion  to  his  cause 
of  making  the  first  really  authoritative  collec¬ 
tion  of  American  bird  paintings  The  back¬ 
ground  against  which  Audubon  worked  is 
clearly  delineated.  If  there  is  a  flaw  to  the 
book  it  is  that  [Adams]  devotes  more  space 
to  Audubon’s  financial  difficulties  than  to  his 
pursuit  of  birds.  But  altogether  it  is  an  excit¬ 
ing,  a  stimulating,  and  an  authoritative  biog¬ 
raphy.”  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  91:3401  J1  ’66  90w 
Library  J  91:4366  S  15  ’66  30w  [YA] 


Let  me  pay  my  disrespects  to  Mr.  Adams's 
new.  biography,  whose  constant  derogation  and 
denigration  .  .  .  presents  Audubon’s  char¬ 
acter  in  the  most  unfavorable  light  possible, 
and  [turns]  his  great  career  into  a  series  oi 
dismal  and  depressing  failures.  Mr.  Adams 
has  skillfully  marshalled  the  known  facts  about 
Audubon’s  life  as  if  with  a  single  purpose  in 
view:  to  support  his  conviction  that  if  Audu¬ 
bon  had  only  during  the  early  years  of  his 
marriage  paid  sufficient  attention  to  business, 
instead  of  perpetually  playing  truant,  hunt¬ 
ing,  bird-watching,  making  his  laborious  draw¬ 
ings,  The  Birds  of  America  need  never  have 
been  painted  or  published.  .  .  .  We  must  ask 
Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  the  studious  defamei 
of  Poe,  to  move  up  and  make  room  for  Mr. 
Adams.”  Lewis  Mumford 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  D  1  ’66  3400w 
“The  wealth  of  detail  [in  this  book]  leaves 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Adams  did  his  research  wel 
and  that  he  traveled  hither  and  von.  Where 
he  fell  down  is  on  his  limited  itinerary  of 
excursions  into  the  darker  trails  of  Audubon’s 
psyche.  .  .  .  The  story  marches  in  strict  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  ...  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  it  is  as  eminently  logical  as  a 
-straight  road.  But  the  author  pays  a  penalty 
m  giving  up  the  twists,  turns,  and  switchbacks. 
Where  can  Mr.  Adams  find  a  place  to  come  tc 


grips  with  the  Audubon  who  participated  in  a 
wanton  slaughter  of  wild  life?  Where  can  he 
pause  for  a  perceptive  analysis  of  Audubon’s 
relations  with  Lucy,  certainly  the  most  for¬ 
bearing  of  wives,  or  his  cavalier  treatment  of 
younger  artists?  Finally,  I  feel  the  lack  of  a 
critical  stance  toward  Audubon’s  work.”  Peter 
Farb 

Sat  R  49:59  S  10  '66  700w 


ADAMS,  CHARLES  F.  Common  sense  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  200p  $5.95  McGraw 
659.1  Advertising  65-27296 

The  author  “says  that  his  book  is  written 
for  ‘relative  novices’  ag  well  as  experienced 
admen.  .  .  [He  points  a]  finger  at  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  creative  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  accuses  them  of  ignoring  the  advertis¬ 
ing  postulates  of  clarity,  knowledge,  honesty, 
originality  and  inventive  but  understandable 
communication. ”  (Book  Week) 


“It  seems  the  problem  Adams  has  is  really 
not  with  the  admaker  but  with  either  his 
refusal  or  inability  to  understand  what  has 
happened  to  advertising  in  the  last  15  years. 
Certainly  any  man  who  writes,  ‘The  essence 
of  good  advertising  is  not  to  inspire  hope,  but 
to  create  greed,’  is  at  least  partially  blind  to 
the  changes  television  has  wrought  on  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  Adams  has  still  another  crotchet 
which  [he  calls]  the  ‘house  look.’  ‘These  are 
the  ads  that  look  alike,  not  because  they  are 
selling  the  same  kind  of  product,  but  because 
they  were  created  by  the  same  advertising 
agency  or  by  the  same  admaker.’  In  the  in¬ 
dustry  it  is  called  the  ‘agency  image.’  And 
here  Adams  is  leading  from  weakness.  His 
agency  does  not  have  that  image.  Most  don’t. 
The  few  that  do  are  highly  successful.  ...  It 
is  my  opinion  that  Adams  is  using  his  book 
to  give  them  the  ‘business’  because  they  seem 
to  be  getting  most  of  the  business.  There  are 
many  disgruntled  agency  men  who  will  agree 
with  him  The  consumer  couldn’t  care  less.” 
S.  J.  Wilson 

Book  Week  pll  My  1  ’66  950w 
“A  deftly  trenchant  and  unpretentious  study 
by  .  .  .  [the]  executive  vice  president  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams.  His  company’s  com¬ 
petitors  will  scarcely  rejoice  in  his  assertion 
that  ‘whenever  a  copywriter  puts  pencil  to 
paper  the  odds  are  about  one  in  four  that  he 
will  do  his  client  more  damage  than  good.’ 
but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  applaud  the  steady 
common  sense  that  for  once  gives  the  adver¬ 
tising  trade  relevance  and  point  and  even 
dignity.  .  .  .  Throughout,  Mr.  Adams’s  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  communication,  and  none  of  his 
suggestions  is  more  puekishly  to  the  point 
than  his  nine  rules  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  American  mind.  ...  If  I  were  a  young 
person  hoping  for  a  career  in  advertising  I’d 
buy  and  read  a  copy  of  [this  book]  before  my 
first  job  interview.”  J.  F.  Fixx 

Sat  R  48:76  D  11  ’65  310w 


ADAMS,  CHARLES  J.,  ed.  A  reader’s  guide  to 
the  great  religions.  364p  $6.95  Free  press 
016  Religions.  Religion — Bibliography 

65-15440 

“The  purpose  of  this  [book]  is  bibliographi¬ 
cal.  ...  In  form  it  is  a  series  of  essays. 
[The  authors]  state  what  should  be  read 
in  their  respective  fields  but  .  .  .  [also  explain 
why  these]  recommendations  have  been  made. 
.  .  .  Where  it  has  seemed  appropriate  to  offer 
comments  or  criticism,  directed  at  the  litera¬ 
ture  cited,  this  has  been  done.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Contents:  Primitive  religion,  by  C.  H.  Long; 
The  religions  of  China  (excepting  Buddhism), 
by  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson;  Hinduism,  by  N.  J. 
Hein;  Buddhism,  by  R.  A.  Gard;  The  religions 
of  Japan,  by  J.  M.  Kitagawa;  Judaism,  by 
Judah  Goldin;  Christianity,  by  H.  H.  Walsh; 
Islam,  by  C.  J.  Adams.  Indexes. 


“Each  of  the  eight  scholars  involved  in  this 
study  .  .  .  has  presented  critical  material  in  a 
well-outlined  historical  and  topical  analysis.  It 
is  easy  and  practical  to  use,  as  consideration 
has  been  given  to  availability.  This  latter  fact 
has  given  rise  to  some  obvious  omissions.  Be¬ 
cause  of  complete  freedom  given  each  author, 
there  are  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  traditions  and  the  faiths  that  the  authors 
embody,  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 
Some  authors  have  been  more  successful  than 
others  in  incorporating  their  bibliographic  sug¬ 
gestions  into  the  essay  form.”  Malcolm  Pitt 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:195  J1  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:757  N  ’66  80w 
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“The  amount  of  literature  dealing  with  the 
major  religions  of  mankind  has  created  an 
urgent  need  for  a  reader’s  guide.  The  work 
here  reviewed  is  an  answer  to  this  need,  and 
the  caliber  of  its  academic  contributors  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  trustworthiness.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  this  book  is  free  from  all  short¬ 
coming^.  .  .  .  [Preference  has]  often  been 
given  in  it  to  general  works  as  compared  to 
specific  monographic  studies.  .  .  .  Briefly  as  a 
work  of  bibliographical  reference  this  book  is 
less  satisfactory  than  as  a  competent  and  read¬ 
able  collection  of  essays  on  the  writings  about 
the  religions  of  mankind.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  90:4983  N  15  ’65  180w 


ADAMS,  CINDY.  Sukarno.  See  Sukarno 


ADAMS,  E.  M.,  ed.  Categorial  analysis.  See 
Hall,  E.  W. 


ADAMS,  GRAHAM.  Age  of  industrial  violence, 
1910-15;  the  activities  and  findings  of  the 
United  States  commission  on  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  [by]  Graham  Adams.  Jr.  316p  $8.50 
Columbia  univ.  press 

331.8973  Strikes  and  lockouts — History.  In¬ 
dustrial  relations.  U.S.  Commission  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  66-17857 

The  commission  in  question  “by  public 
hearings  and  research,  traversed  the  continent 
to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of  industrial 
strife.  .  .  .  [The  author,  presently  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,]  examines  the  origins,  operations, 
and  findings  of  the  Commission,  describes  the 
image  of  violence  which  the  investigations  pro¬ 
jected,  and  analyzes  the  impact  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  on  American  history.’’  (In trod) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"Adams’  thesis — that  violence  growing  out  of 
labor-management  strife  was  a  pervasive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  progressive  era  and  that  the  result¬ 
ing  fears  of  social  upheaval  played  a  crucial 
role  in  shaping  progressive  thinking  and  poli¬ 
cies — is  sound  but  not  terribly  new.  He  does 
have  valuable  new  material  on  the  background 
of  the  [Commission’s]  establishment,  ...  its 
membership  and  staff,  and  its  investigations, 
and  he  gives  a  balanced  and  judicious  appraisal 
of  its  achievements  and  significance.  He  includes 
accounts  of  several  of  the  more  spectacular 
cases  of  industrial  violence  of  the  years  1910- 
15.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  accounts 
can  be  considered  definitive,  and  this  reviewer 
has  the  feeling  that  they  were  added  as  a  ‘filler’ 
to  pad  out  what  should  have  been  a  couple  of 
articles  into  a  book.  This  defect  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  no  self-respecting  college  library  can  afford 
not  to  have  a  copy.” 

Choice  3:687  O  ’66  170w 


“Others  have  written  on  all  these  events 
before.  What  makes  this  book  different  and 
significant  is  the  quality  of  the  research  and 
writing.  .  .  .  The  documentation  is  more 

thorough  than  anything  done  before.  Adams’ 
writing  is  dispassionate,  highly  lucid,  and 
spritely.  Moreover,  he  has  mastered  the  fine 
and  dying  art  of  letting  contemporaries  speak 
for  themselves  by  integrating  well  selected 
and  illuminating  quotations  into  his  own  writ¬ 
ing.  Undoubtedly  his  work  will  supplant  all 
previously  published  accounts  on  the  same 
subjects.”  J.  G.  Rayback 

J  Am  Hist-  53:630  D  66  550w 
“There  is  really  no  basic  evaluation  of  the 
USCIR’s  work  and  its  results  in  this  book. 
Nonetheless,  as  a  study  of  this  federal  investi¬ 
gative  agency,  it  is  highly  recommended  for 
all  libraries  with  labor  and  economic  history 
collections.”  J.  V.  Brown 

Library  j  91:1422  Mr  15  66  330w 


ADAMS,  JAMES  DONALD.  Poems  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  See  Emerson,  R.  W. 


ADAMS,  JAMES  LUTHER.  Paul  Tillich’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  culture,  science,  and  religion. 
313p  $5  Harper 

190  Philosophy,  Modem.  Theology.  Tillich, 
Paul  65-20446 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965- 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p3  My  29  66  420w 


"Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Tillich’s  ob¬ 
scure,  diffuse,  and  contrived  mode  of  composi¬ 
tion  will  recognize  that  we  are  offered  here 
a  masterly  exposition  of  a  philosophico-reli- 
gious  system  that  defies  complete  assimilation. 
But  the  author’s  close  adherence  to  Tillichian 
terminology  makes  the  book  abstruse  and  in 
many  instances  unintelligible.  There  are  a 
few  critical  comments  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  they  affect 
Tillich’s  fundamental  presuppositions  or  the 
effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tions.  These  shortcomings,  however,  do  not 
detract  from  the  unquestionable  value  of  this 
work  to  any  scholar  who  should  wish  to  follow 
present-day  theological  developments;  but  it 
seems  beyond  the  reach  of  the  undergraduate 
student  whose  acquaintance  with  classical 
German  philosophy  and  theology  would  be 
limited.” 

Choice  3:128  Ap  ’66  220w 


“This  book  is  undoubtedly  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  and  perceptive  study  of  Tillich  that  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is  by  no  means  uncritical. 
.  .  .  [Its]  principal  merit  lies  in  its  patient 
and  lucid  exposition  of  Tillich’s  ideas.  Here 
there  is  ...  a  determined  effort  to  come  to 
grips  with  his  thought.  The  effort  is  remark¬ 
ably  successful  in  lighting  up  many  of  Tillich’s 
basic  insights.  The  title  of  Adams’s  book  is 
somewhat  misleading,  because  it  deals  only 
with  the  earlier  work  of  Tillich  and  there  is 
no  discussion  of  the  many  important  books 
published  after  1945.  However,  this  restriction 
does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  study.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  1945  Tillich  was 
already  in  his  60th  year  and  all  his  main  ideas 
had  already  taken  shape.  There  is  even  some 
advantage  in  confining  attention  to  the  earlier 
writings,  since  these  show  more  clearly  Tillich’s 
roots  in  the  German  philosophical  tradition.” 
John  MacQuarrie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  F  13  ’66  850w 


ADAMS,  JOEY.  The  Borscht  belt,  by  Joey 
Adams  with  Henry  Tobias.  224p  pi  $5  Bobbs 
790  Summer  resorts  66-18594 

“The  resort  hotels  scattered  through  the 
Catskill  and  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New 
York,  the  Poconos  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Berkshires  in  New  England  make  up  the  leg¬ 
endary  stretch  of  land  called  the  Borscht  Belt 
—the  ‘old  country’  of  American  show  business, 
where  so  many  of  today’s  great  entertainers 
got  their  start.  Here,  [the]  .  .  .  Borscht  Belt’s 
history  is  told  (strictly  from  the  inside)  with 
dozens  of  .  .  .  anecdotes  about  the  roster  of 
show  business  headliners  who  began  or  fur¬ 
thered  their  careers  there.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Index. 


“Adams  and  Tobias  are  well  qualified  to  do 
this  book,  both  having  earned  their  spurs  along 
with  such  now  famous  names  as  Danny  Kaye, 
Eddie  Cantor,  Milton  Berle,  Jerry  Lewis,  Moss 
Hart,  Herman  Wouk,  Jan  Peerce  and  many 
others  who  by  now  have  forgotten  their  origi¬ 
nal  names  and  places  of  origin.  If  names  such 
as  David  Kaminsky,  Aaron  Chwatt,  Moishe 
Miller  or  even  A1  Dabruzio  mean  nothing  to 
you,  you  should  read  this  book.  If  you  do  know 
them  you  should  read  this  book  if  only  to  laugh 
at  the  inside  view  of  how  the  borscht  became 
burgundy  despite  the  cheap  bosses  and  the  sex- 
starved  strivers,  male  and  female,  who  make 
the  annual  safari  to  the  ‘mountains.’  ”  H.  L. 
Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:3463  J1  ’66  80w 

Newsweek  67:120  Je  13  ’66  450w 


ADAMS,  JOHN.  The  earliest  diary  of  John 
Adams;  June  1753-April  1754.  September  1758- 
January  1759;  L.  H.  Butterfield,  ed;  Wendell 
D.  Garrett  and  Marc  Friedlaender,  associate 
editors.  120p  il  $3.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
B  or  92  66-14442 

This  “volume  is  designed  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Diary  and  Autobiography  of  John  Adams 
[BRD  1961).  It  contains  an  early  diary  frag¬ 
ment,  discovered  in  April,  1965,  consisting  of 
28  pages  of  notation  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
from  the  weather  to  Harvard  lectures,  law 
treatises,  and  Adams’  first  legal  case,  Field  vs. 
Lambert.  There  are  as  well  drafts  of  several 
letters  to  friends,  most  of  which  are  undated.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Shaw 

Am  Scholar  35:754  autumn  ’66  1150w 
“There  is  little  here  of  historical  significance 
beyond  a  display  of  editorial  virtuosity,  and 
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ADAMS,  JOHN — Continued 
small  college  libraries  will  be  well  advised  to 
postpone  the  acquisition  of  this  document  until 
it  reappears  in  the  first  volume  of  Series  III  lof 
the  Adams  Papers]  (General  Corrspondence  and 
Other  Papers  of  the  Adams  Statesmen).’’ 
Choice  3:709  O  '66  llOw 
“As  the  editors  explain  in  a  witty  and  ma¬ 
gisterial  introduction  the  only  ordinary  diary 
entries  are  weather  recordings  at  Harvard.  But 
were  they  truly  ordinary?  Probably  not.  They 
seem  less  likely  to  indicate  the  weather-watch¬ 
ing  habits  of  a  farm  boy  in  college  than  the 
mind  of  a  student  who  chose  to  imitate  his  most 
famous  professor,  .  .  .  John  Winthrop  IV:  many 
entries,  including  lecture  notes,  give  us  new 
and  early  particulars  about  how  Newtonian-age 
science  entered  the  head  of  one  of  the  reflective 
people  of  the  Enlightenment.  .  .  .  Long  and 
discursive  entries  in  the  second  period  of  the 
diary  show  Adams  to  have  become  already,  as 
an  idealizing  student  of  law,  a  prober  of  moral 
questions.  .  .  .  He  was  so  soon  worrying  his 
lifelong  problem,  how  passions  govern  men’s 
lives.”  C.  A.  Barker 

J  Am  Hist  53:344  S  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  M.  G.  Hall 

New  Eng  Q  39:533  D  ’66  490w 
TL3  pll20  D  1  ’66  380w 
“[The  diary]  contains  class  notes  taken  at 
Harvard,  experimentations  with  handwriting, 
discourses  on  moral  law,  civil  law,  grammar, 
comments  on  his  first  legal  case,  and  letters  to 
friends.  Among  the  latter  is  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
quisition  on  his  courtship  of  Hannah  Quincy. 

.  .  .  This  then  is  the  totally  human  John 
Adams  who  could  be  and  has  been  so  frequently 
displaced  by  the  arch-Federalist  politician  in 
the  public  mind.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxii  autumn  ’66  200w 


ADAMS,  JOHN.  Legal  papers  of  John  Adams: 
L.  Kinvin  Wroth  and  Hiller  B.  Zobel,  editors. 
3v  334;441;434p  il  $30  Harvard  univ.  press 
345  Law — U.S. — Cases  65-13855 


This  work  documents  sixty-two  cases  in  the 
first  two  volumes.  The  third  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  cases  sixty-three  and  sixty-four 
involving  the  Boston  Massacre  trials.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Chronology  and  Index  in 
volume  three. 


Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Kurtz 

Am  Hist  R  72:288  O  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Shaw 

Am  Scholar  35:754  autumn  ’66  1150w 
.  ‘‘The  sources  published  here  are  a  mine  of 
detailed  mfprmafion  about  18th-century  social 
and  economic  history  and  add  a  new  dimension 
to  our  understanding  of  political  developments 
m  pre-revolutionary  Boston.  Relying  heavily 
on  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  the  editors  have  gone  be- 
yond  the  strict  confines  of  the  Adams  papers 
and  have  attempted  to  assemble  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  .  relevant  to  64  of  the  most  significant 
cases  m  which  Adams  participated.  .  The 
layman  who  may  question  his  ability  to  navi¬ 
gate  legal  deep  waters  will  find  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  have  succeeded  in  making  the  documents 
comprehensible  to  all.  Superb  material  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  research.” 

Choice  2:901  F  ’66  190w 

i®  a  fascinating  study  of 
mlav5lng’  -Printed  as  a  separate 
volume,  it  would  have  made  an  excellent  his¬ 
torical  case  book  for  inquisitive  students  It 
may  seem  ungracious  in  the  face  of  so  much 
k&or  and  erudition  to  ask  whether  a  real  pur¬ 
pose  was  served  by  printing  all  of  the  ma- 
rwal^c?£lt;air^e?  in  these  handsome  volumes. 
Out  ot  the  sixty-four  cases  presented,  the  ten 
™9®t  would, .  Probably  have  served 

quite  well.  The  question  is  not  a  frivolous 
aP„  url§Jateful  .one.  As  the  Adams  Papers 
and  its  sister  projects  move  in  their  stately, 
all- encompassing  way  to  their  remote  conclu¬ 
sions,  may  we  not  properly  plead  for  some 

trivfa?”eS  Page® Smith1  l6St  We  be  inundated  by 
J  Am  Hist  53:590  D  ’66  850w 
.  “From  an  early  age,  Adams  wrote  down  his 
impressions  of  current  personalities  and  events. 
As  a  hard  working  and  learned  lawyer,  he  also 
kept  minute  notes  of  his  legal  studied  add  cases 
Most  of  the  materials  consist  of  these  notes 
letters  and  appropriate  extracts  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence  and  diary.  .  .  .  The  legal  papers 
end  chronologically  with  the  appointment  of 
Adams. m  December  1777  to  replace  M™  Deane 
m  Paris.  Excluded  are  Adams’  papers  as  a 


legislator  and  public  official  as  well  as  his  many 
tracts  on  constitutional  questions.  They  will 
appear  later  as  part  of  The  Adams  Papers. 
Recommended  for  law  libraries,  university  li¬ 
braries  and  large  public  libraries.”  J.  J.  Marke 
Library  J  91:1887  Ap  1  '66  320w 
“[The  editors!  had  the  good  sense  to  pick 
the  significant,  and  they  have  guided  the 
reader  through  the  thickets  with  invaluable 
directions  in  the  form  of  a  full-scale  introduc¬ 
tion,  a  register  of  the  bench  and  bar  and 
learned  annotations.  .  .  .  John  Adams  had  the 
unique  experience  of  recording,  either  as  spec¬ 
tator  or  participant,  the  two  most  memorable 
trials  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  era  .  .  .  the 
Writs  of  Assistance  Case  (17611  and  the  ‘Bos¬ 
ton  Massacre’  trials  (17701.  .  .  .  [In  the  latter 
case]  the  editors  make  it  clear  that  somehow, 
despite  the  fury  of  the  Boston  townsmen,  the 
Red  Coats  received  a  fair  trial.  .  .  .  Though 
the  papers  drastically  modify  the  self-portrait 
Adams  has  given  us  in  his  ‘Diary’  and  ‘Auto¬ 
biography,’  they  lengthen  the  image  of  a  power¬ 
ful,  agile  and  resourceful  mind.”  R.  B.  Morris 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  9  '66  2950w 
Va  Q  R  42:cvi  summer  ’66  210w 


ADAMS,  MARGARET,  ed.  The  mentally  sub¬ 
normal:  the  social  casework  approach.  271p 
$7.50  Free  press 

362.3  Mentally  handicapped  61-16307 

This  symposium  “describes  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  services  to  the  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  in  England  before  and  leading  up  to  the 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1959  and  gives  a  .  .  . 
chapter  on  the  clinical  picture  of  mental  re¬ 
tardation,  a  description  of  the  total  commun¬ 
ity  services  available,  and  the  recommended 
preparation  of  social  workers  to  work  in  this 
field.  [The  papers  were]  prepared  by  nine  .  .  . 
people  who  have  worked  in  a  program  for  the 
mentally  subnormal  and  have  assisted  with  the 
problems  of  social  and  vocational  adjustment.” 
(Am  J  Pub  Health)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  is  duplication  of  content,  but  a  con¬ 
sistent  emphasis  recurs  persistently  throughout 
the  book.  This  emphasis  is  on  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  for  the  individual,  his  family, 
the  employer,  and  the  community  because  of 
mental  retardation.  Social  work  methods  are 
clearly  portrayed.  .  .  .  Distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  those  who  need  residential  care  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  and  those  who  can 
remain  with  the  family  or  in  substitute  homes 
m.  the  community.  The  training  which  is 
suitable  according  to  degree  of  retardation  and 
the  problems  of  employment  are  well  developed. 

,  .  .  This  book  will  be  of  value  to  any  person 
involved  in  any  program  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  for  those  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  adequate  services  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  for  this  group.”  E  P. 
Rice 

Am  J  Pub  Health  54:863  My  ’64  390w 
“A  well  organized  and  readable  book.  .  .  . 
There  i^111  be  disagreement  as  to  whether 
[English]  programs  are  more  advanced  than 
American  programs.  Some  of  tire  social  his¬ 
tories  seem  to  be  naively  written.  Not  all  of 
the  conclusions  are  supported  by  facts.  Suitable 
for  the  undergraduate  student  in  sociology  and 
social  work. 

Choice  3:80  Mr  ’66  70w 


ADAMS,  RICHARD  N.,  jt.  ed.  Contemporary 
Heath.eSDanB  socletles  of  Latin  America.  See 


ADAMS,  ROBERT  MC  C.  The  evolution  of 
urban,  society:  early  Mesopotamia  and  pre¬ 
historic  Mexico.  I9lp  maps  $5.75  Aldine  pub. 
301.3  Society,  Primitive.  Ethnology — Meso¬ 
potamia.  Ethnology — Mexico  66-15195 

,,“[The]  director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  asserts  .  that 
the  d®vel°Ppent  of  civilization,  urban  society, 
and  the  state  m  ancient  Mesopotamia  and  pre- 
nispanic  Mexico  represent  two  parallel  versions 
of  f hat  is  essentially  the  same  process,  not 
as  wefi  ltS  g'er||faI  outlines. but  in  many  details 
as  well.  .  .  [He]  emphasizes  factors  of  social 

organization,  ie„  the  growth  of  the  state 
yi!.her  than  technological  developments  or  mere 
growth  of  cities  as  such,  often  stressed  bv 
others  as  prime  motivating  forces  in  the  origins 
jLcm hzation.  Evidence  from  both  societies  is 
adduced  to  illustrate  the  interrelatedness  of 
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political,  military,  religious  and  commercial  ex¬ 
pansionism  in  promoting  civilization  and  urban 
development  in  these  ancient  empires.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


"In  some  ways  this  slender  volume  supple¬ 
ments  Braidwood  and  Willey’s  attempt  to  trace 
the  cultural  developments  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  first  urban  centers  [in]  Courses  toward 
Urban  Life  IBRD  19631,  although  the  present 
volume  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  society.  .  .  .  Although  the  volume 
is  not  primarily  designed  for  undergraduates, 
institutions  with  a  program  in  anthropology  will 
want  to  add  it  to  their  holdings.” 

Choice  3:927  D  ’66  180w 
‘‘[The]  hypothesis  ...  is  a  familiar  one  in 
the  field,  but  Adams’s  phrasing  is  exceptionally 
skillful  and  erudite.  .  .  .  [He]  presupposes  a 
fairly  detailed  acquaintance  with  ancient 
Mexico  and  Mesopotamia,  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  relevant  anthropological  theory  and 
terminology.  This  work  will  be  of  most  in¬ 
terest  to  specialists  and  advanced  students  of 
the  subject.  Recommended  for  large  or  spe¬ 
cialized  collections.”  Fernando  Penalosa 
Library  J  91:4688  O  1  ‘66  140w 
‘‘[The  author]  has  performed  a  brilliant  job 
in  carrying  the  methodology  much  farther  than 
previous  studies  while  supporting  it  with  a 
quantity  of  data  that  is  remarkable  in  so  small 
•a  book.  .  .  .  Adams  restricts  his  analysis  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Mexico  for  several  good  rea¬ 
sons.  .  .  .  There  emerges  a  clear  picture  of 
early  specialization  and  interdependency  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  adjacent  localities,  which 
contrasts  with  the  general  assumption  pre¬ 
viously  held  that  productive  activities  of  early 
states  were  fairly  uniform  over  wide  areas. 
...  In  addition  to  analyzing  the  basic  evolu¬ 
tionary  processes,  Adams  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  smaller  processes.  .  .  .  The 
crucially  important  feature  of  Adams’s  analysis 
is  its  detailed  empirical  basis.  ...  In  the 
perspective  of  100  years  of  cultural  evolution, 
the  contrast  between  the  postulation  of  stages 
through  which  mankind  progressed  and  Adams’s 
delimited  and  meticulous  comparisons  is  very 
vivid.”  J.  H.  Steward 

Science  153:729  Ag  12  '66  1500w 


ADAMS,  ROBERT  MARTIN.  Nil;  episodes  in 
the  literary  conquest  of  void  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  249p  $6  Oxford 

809  Literature — History  and  criticism 

A  professor  of  English  at  Cornell  "turns 
to  nineteenth-century  French  writers  as  the 
major  examples  of  the  first  critical  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  idea  of  Nothing.  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  and  Mallarmd  figure  ...  in  the 
argument  of  the  book  [as  well  as]  the  Russian, 
Gogol,  the  Italian,  Leopardi,  and  such  . 
American  authors  as  Poe  and  Melville.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 

“Adams  uses  [his  thesis]  as  a  point  of  entry 
which  provides  brief  but  telling  observations. 
.  .  The  development  of  [his]  book  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest,  quite  apart  from  his  ideas  and 
scholarship.  It  starts  out  with  all  the  con¬ 
ventional  signs  of  method  and  tone  that  one 
expects  in  a  book  dealing  with  the  history  of 
an  idea.  .  .  .  But  gradually  the  book  changes. 
His  negative  stance  remains  constant,  but  the 
chapters  become  wilder  and  less  methodical 
and  the  tone  of  ironic  superiority  has  by  the 
end  become  one  of  engagement.  Dealing  with 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  ideas  is  an  untidy 
business  .  .  .  especially  .  .  .  when  the  writer 
is  concerned  with  what  was  written  rather 
than  with  determining  the  causes  for  its  being 
written  that  way.”  G.  P.  Elliott 

Book  Week  p25  N  27  '66  llOOw 
Christian  Century  83:1317  O  26  '66  30w 
“At  a  time  when  literary  criticism  is  return¬ 
ing  to  a  liberal  imagination  of  the  relationship 
between  life  and  literature,  .  .  .  Professor 

Adams’  study  seems  excessively  formalist.  It  is 
New  Criticism  dressed  up  as  phenomenology. 
Because  of  the  abandonment  of  social  or  intel¬ 
lectual  analysis  of  ideas,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  material  .  .  .  the  book  has  what 
may  be  called  lateral  structure.  Argumentation 
as  drama  (beginning-middle-end)  gives  way  to 
a  projection  of  a  series  of  literary  objects.  In 
this  sense,  Nil  is  a  catalogue,  an  anthology  of 
Nothings,  and  will  be  useful  for  its  parts,  not 
its  cumulative  effect.”  H.  R.  Wolf 
Nation  204:26  Ja  2  ’67  1150w 
“Adams  is  uneasy  with  the  word  and  the 
concept,  which  may  be  an  intrinsic  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  He  is  often  superb  in  his  ap¬ 


preciations  of  individual  writers,  but  the  book’s 
thesis — perhaps  for  lack  of  a  sufficient  histori¬ 
cal  framework — fails  to  develop.  Nevertheless, 
the  book,  in  its  breadth  of  allusion,  is  literary 
criticism  of  a  high  order.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  23  ’66  200w 


ADAMS,  THOMAS  R.  American  independence: 
the  growth  of  an  idea;  a  bibliographical  study 
of  the  American  political  pamphlets  printed 
between  1764  and  1776  dealing  with  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
200p  $8  Brown  univ.  press 
016.9733  U.S. — History — Revolution — Causes 

— Bibliography  62-16995 

In  this  study  "the  compiler  has  restricted 
himself  to  pamphlets  written  by  Americans 
which  were  printed  in  America,  those  written 
by  Englishmen  and  first  printed  in  England, 
then  reprinted  in  America,  and  finally,  pam¬ 
phlets  of  English  authorship  which,  although 
not  reprinted  in  America,  elicited  a  reply 
written  by  an  American  printed  in  America.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  This  book  first  appeared  in  the 
Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Index  to  pamphlet  exchanges.  Index 
of  authors  and  titles. 


"Adams  is  meticulous  in  recording  editions 
and  locations  of  the  pamphlets,  and  his  listing, 
comprising  some  231  entries,  will  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  tool  for  any  scholar  who  may  wish  to 
write  about  the  growth  of  American  political 
and  constitutional  thought  in  this  period.  His¬ 
torians  will  applaud  Adams’  projected  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  British  political  pamphlets  of  the 
American  Revolution,  1764  to  1783,  a  badly 
needed  guide  to  the  shaping  of  British  opinion 
on  the  sensitive  subject  of  independence  for 
the  thirteen  colonies.”  R.  B.  Morris 

Am  Hist  R  71:669  Ja  '66  350w 
"[This  is]  a  bibliographical  study  .  .  .  with 
unusual  historical  appeal.  .  .  .  Adams  would 
readily  agree  that  a  mere  quantitative  ap¬ 
proach  has  pitfalls:  a  pamphlet  of  limited  cir¬ 
culation  can  exert  an  influence  far  beyond 
that  which  its  single  printing  might  suggest. 
But  [this  book]  furnishes  a  convenient  yard¬ 
stick  with  wbich  new  measurements  might  be 
taken.  And  not  the  least  of  Adams’  contribu¬ 
tions  is  his  identification  of  libraries  in  which 
the  pamphlets  may  now  be  found.”  H.  T. 
Colbourn 

J  Am  Hist  52:609  D  ’65  800w 


ADAMSON,  GEORGE.  A  finding  alphabet,  unp 
col  il  $3.50  Transatlantic 
411  Alphabet  books  66-2165 

The  book  “consists  of  eleven  full-page  paint¬ 
ings  composed  of  random  objects  all  beginning 
with  one  of  two  letters  (A  or  B,  and  so  on).” 
(TLS)  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“A  sophisticated  English  import  which  is 
more  a  vocabulary  game  than  a  simple  alpha¬ 
bet  book.  .  .  .  [The]  full-page  colored  pictures 
resembling  Dali  landscapes  are  not  always 
distinct.  Such  items  as  a.  Centaur,  a  mallet,  an 
arcade,  a  mitre,  etc.,  are  too  difficult  for  the 
average  primary  child  to  identify.  A  special 
reader  item  for  larger  school  and  public  library 
collections,  to  be  used  with,  rather  than  by, 
children  in  an  initial  presentation.”  Della 
Thomas 

Library  J  91:2687  My  15  ’66  90w 
“The  paintings  are  fun  in  themselves,  being 
cleverly  enough  constructed  to  make  some 
weird  sort  of  harmony,  and  the  incongruity  of 
the  juxtaposition  sharpens  the  eye.  Being  so 
good,  it  is  sad  to  record  that  the  book  is  very 
poorly  printed.” 

TLS  p507  Je  17  ’65  180w 


ADAMSON,  JOY.  The  story  of  Elsa.  318p  pi 
maps  $6.75  Harcourt 

599  Lions.  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate 
— Description  and  travel  Serengeti  National 
Park  66-3244 

The  author  “has  rewritten  into  one  book  the 
three  books  [Born  Free.  BRD  1960.  Living  Free. 
BRD  1961  and  Forever  Free.  BRD  1963]  she 
wrote  about  the  lioness.  Elsa,  which  she  and 
her  husband  raised  as  a  pet  and  then  had  to 
teach  to  forage  for  food  when  it  was  time  for 
her  to  return  to  the  wild,  but  which  came  back 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  her  former  friends 
and  protectors,  and  to  show  them  her  cubs.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“[The  three  earlier  books]  are  happily  knit 
together  in  this  rewriting,  [which]  is  generous- 
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ADAMSON,  JOY — Continued 

lv  illustrated  with  photographic  plates,  as  were 
the  nrieinals  End  paper  maps  help  to  identity 
'E?sa's  Camp'  and  pCub  Valley.'  With  the  cur- 
rent  relea.se  of  an  excellent  motion  picture 
based  on  ‘The  Story  of  Elsa,’  this  should  be  as 
popular  aSes‘Born  Free^  My  ±  ,&6  15Qw 

“The  sense  of  the  beauty  of  Africa  (as  found 
in  the  three  volume  sequence)  is  rnissin„  here, 
the  author  has  concentrated  instead  on  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  a  unique  relationship  be¬ 
tween  humans  and  animals  An  appealmg  ani 
mal  story,  highly  recommended:  the  one  volume 
for  the  very  small  library,  the  original  three- 

vdume  ’66  80w  [YA] 


ADENAUER,  KONRAD.  Memoirs,  1945-53;  tr. 
by  Beate  Ruhm  von  Oppen.  477p  pi  $10  Regnery 
B  or  92  Germany — Politics  and  government 
— 1945-  .  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  ) 
—Politics  and  government.  World  Politics— 

D5-lbyUD 

“This,  the  first  of  three  projected  volumes 
of  memoirs,  gives  Dr.  Adenauer’s  account  of 
the  military  government  of  post  war  Germany, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
(TLS)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:704  N  26  66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:136  Je  66  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:105  Je  15  66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Hannah  Arendt 

Book  Week  pi  Je  5  66  3150w 

Choice  3:703  O  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  S3 : 6S6  My  25  '66  20w 
“The  autobiography  of  such  a  personage  is, 
of  course,  intrinsically  valuable.  Dr  Adenauer’s 
own  version  of  how  things  happened  will  al¬ 
ways  be  consulted  by  students  of  the  twentieth 
century.  .  .  There  is  some  lively  observation 
in  the  first  chapter.  Thereafter  the  story  .  .  . 
is  in  the  main  dryly  told,  with  little  imagina¬ 
tive  reflection.  German  critics  have  deplored 
signs  of  overmuch  recourse  to  scissors,  paste 
and  stenographer.  Dr  Adenauer  adds  little  new 
to  what  we  know  already  of  the  history  of 
these  years.  .  .  .  [He]  tells  us  virtually  nothing 
about  his  relations  with  his  German  colleagues, 
or  his  opinion  of  them.  .  .  .  [The  translator] 
has  done  her  work  well." 

Economist  219:373  Ap  23  ’66  600w 


“The  former  West  German  Chancellor  pre¬ 
pared  this  volume  when  he  was  in  his  90th 
year,  apparently  with  little,  if  any,  aid  from 
•researchers'  and  without  a  ghost-writer.  This 
fact  assures  the  book  of  its  authenticity.  It 
may  be  lacking  in  literary  grace,  but  it  shows 
us  the  real  Adenauer.  .  .  .  His  narrative  is 
straight-forward,  unadorned;  he  explains  his 
aims  and  policies  well,  but  hardly  does  full 
justice  to  the  accomplishments  of  others.  The 
book  .  .  .  has  had  enormous  sales  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  translation  is  adequate,  the  pic¬ 
torial  material  not  quite  so  good  as  in  the 
German  original  edition.  Essential  for  public 
and  college  libraries  of  all  sizes.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 
Library  J  91:2331  My  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Tonsar 

Nat  R  18:631  Je  28  ’66  1650w 


Reviewed  by  Terence  Prittie 

New  Repub  154:32  My  21  ’66  1500w 
"Adenauer’s  writing  is  flat,  impersonal,  lack¬ 
ing  in  literary  grace,  and  devoid  of  the  human 
qualities  which  mark  Churchill’s  memoirs,  or 
Bismarck’s.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  colourlessness 
is  a  true  reflection  of  Adenauer’s  dehydrated 
personality;  perhaps  he  deliberately  set  out  to 
suppress  rather  than  express  the  personal  as¬ 
pects  of  his  story.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  omission  is  made  up  by  a  substantial  ad¬ 
dition  to  factual  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  contri¬ 
bution  of  Adenauer’s  memoirs  to  the  history 
of  Europe,  or  even  to  the  history  of  Germany, 
is  unexpectedly  small,  sometimes  almost  nega¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  But  nothing  is  more  significant  in 
these  pages  than  the  frightening  lack  of  self- 
criticism,  or  of  any  realisation  that  he  may  not 
always  have  been  right.”  Geoffrey  Barraclough 
New  Statesman  71:546  Ap  15  ’66  1250W 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  J1  7  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  12  ’66  1250w 


“[Dr.  Adenauer]  relies  heavily  on  archive 
material,  slowing  the  book  down  frequently 
to  a  yawn-evoking  crawl.  There  is  a  plethora 
of  speeches,  communiques,  and  treatises  and 
a  sparseness  of  insight,  motivation,  and  uni¬ 
fying  thought.  .  .  .  There  is  no  effort  to  re¬ 
appraise  where  democratization,  Berlin,  or 
European  unification  stood  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  let  alone  where  they  stand  today.  Where 
Dr.  Adenauer  has  failed  us  most  is  in  explain¬ 
ing  how  he  did  it,  how  a  septuagenarian  took 
this  shattered  country  and  bent  it  to  his  will. 
.  .  .  Reticence  becomes  less  humorous  when 
directed  at  obliterating  the  role  of  Ludwig 
Erhard,  his  Economic  Minister.  .  .  .  There  are 
other  distortions  reflecting  Der  Alte’s  un¬ 
reconciled  resentment  against  former  foes.  .  .  . 
The  Adenauer  Era  is  a  great  story,  but  not 
one  that  Adenauer  can  write.”  Daniel  Schorr 
Sat  R  49:30  My  28  ’66  1450w 
Time  87:100  My  27  '66  430w 
TLS  p342  Ap  21  ’66  40w 


ADH6MAR,  JEAN.  Toulouse-Lautrec;  his 
complete  lithographs  and  drypoints  [by] 
Jean  Adh6mar.  370il  col  il  $18.50  Abrams 
769  Lithography.  Toulouse-Lautrec  Monfa, 
Henri  Marie  Raymond  de  65-21831 

This  work  by  the  curator  of  prints  at  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale  “contains  all  of  Lau- 
trec’s  lithographs  and  engravings  [including] 
his  posters,  book  jackets,  sheet  music,  menus, 
and  cards,  and  so  on.  The  text  is  in  strict 
chronological  format.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  3:116  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  major  work.  .  .  .  Lautrec’s  prints 
are  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  to  the  granular  texture 
of  lithographs.  ...  A  convenient  foldout  list 
of  plates  gives  the  title,  date,  a  description, 
the  location,  and  the  dimensions  in  millimeters 
and  in  inches.  I  found  it  disturbing  that  a 
check  on  a  few  references  and  plates  indicated 
that  they  were  not  totally  reliable.  .  .  .  This 
text  assumes  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with 
the  life  and  development  of  Lautrec.  The  il¬ 
lustrations,  the  extent  of  scholarship,  and  the 
depth  of  exploration  make  this  volume  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  academic  libraries  and  specialized  art 
collections.”  Dolores  McColm 

Library  J  91:682  F  1  ’66  260w 
“The  short,  discreet  text — lean  on  specula¬ 
tion,  but  heavy  with  facts  .  .  .  makes  few 
concessions  to  the  popular  image  of  Lautrec 
as  a  figure  of  bohemian  melodrama,  but  it 
scarcely  needs  to.  .  .  .  Privately  Lautrec  re¬ 
mained  obsessed  with  the  extremities  of  char¬ 
acter  and  low  life,  and  the  most  powerful 
works  in  M.  Adhdmar’s  volume,  for  this 
reviewer,  are  the  sketchy  but  vehement  black 
and  white  lithographs  and  drypoints  that 
dwell,  mercilessly,  on  individual  faces,  on 
brothel  scenes  and  Lesbian  embraces.  .  .  .  On 
a  more  innocent  level,  the  volume  also  includes 
Lautrec’s  delightful  illustrations  of  animals 
for  Jules  Renard’s  ‘Histoires  Naturelles.’  ” 
Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ja  16  ’66  800w 
“[Mr.  Adhdmar’s]  introduction  ...  is  a  bit 
too  short  and  in  spots  very  pedestrian  in  style. 
.  .  .  One  interesting  set  of  pictures  that  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  some  of  Lautrec’s  ad¬ 
mirers  fills  thirteen  pages  in  the  volume:  imagi¬ 
native  and  sympathetic  illustrations  for  a 
collection  of  philo-Semitic  short  stories  written 
by  Georges  Clemenceau.  Lautrec,  not  familiar 
with  the  proletarian  and  unassimilated  Jewish 
types  described  in  the  tales  .  .  .  went  to  the 
Paris  ghetto  and  sketched  the  immigrants  in 
the  streets,  shops,  and  synagogues.”  Alfred 
Werner 

Reporter  34:52  Ap  21  ’66  1200w 


ADLEMAN,  ROBERT  H.  The  devil’s  brigade, 
by  Robert  H.  Adleman  and  George  Walton. 
259p  il  maps  $4.95  Chilton  co. 

940.54  IDS.  Army — Special  forces.  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Campaigns  and  battles 

66-18286 

“The  First  Special  Service  Force  also  called 
‘The  North  American  Brigade’  and  ‘The  Devil’s 
Brigade’  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Amer¬ 
ican  military  annals,  for  it  is  to  this  World 
War  II  unit  that  the  present  special  services 
force,  ‘The  Green  Berets,’  traces  its  parentage. 
.  .  .  The  authors  have  traced  the  story  of  this 
unusual  unit  [made  up  originally  of  Americans 
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and  Canadians]  from  its  creation  ...  to  its 
eventual  disbanding  in  1944.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 

‘‘Not  written  with  the  precision  of  date  and 
map  and  organizational  backgrounds  that  would 
mark  a  precise  or  formal  military  history, 
[this]  is  rather  informal,  almost  conversational, 
and  incidental  in  its  manner,  dealing  with 
separate  details  of  life  and  action  with  an  eye 
to  their  inherent  interest  rather  than  to  their 
importance  in  the  several  military  efforts  in¬ 
volved.  .  .  .  The  story  is,  then,  simply  a  sort 
of  personal  experience  tale  of  a  unit  employed 
here  and  there,  not  more  significant  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  combat  unit.”  Elbridge 

Colby  gest  gel!  26:94  Je  1  ‘66  140w 

‘‘[The  authors  tell  this  story]  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  born  of  close  contact  with  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  original  group.  Their  adventures 
and  experiences  are  worthy  of  recording  not 
only  because  of  their  variety  but  also  because 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  men  themselves.  The 
authors  have  caught  this  spirit  and  while 
underscoring  the  lessons,  to  be  learned  from 
the  training1  and  operations  of  a  bi- national 
military  force,  they  have  accentuated  the 
personal  drama  of  the  Italian  campaign  as  it 
appeared  to  the  men  of  the  Devil’s  Brigade. 
This  book  will  also  appeal  to  TA  and  is  for 

all  general  libraries.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 

all  senerai^noid^  9i;1888  Ap  1  ’66  200w  [TA] 

Library  J  91:3554  J1  ’66  70w  [YA] 


ADLER,  BILL,  ed.  The  Stevenson  wit.  See 
Stevenson,  A.  E. 


ADLER,  IRVING.  Atoms  and  molecules  [by] 
Irving  and  Ruth  Adler.  4Sp  il  lib  bdg  $2.68 
Day 

541  Atoms— Juvenile  literature.  Molecules— 
Juvenile  literature  66-15090 

This  addition  to  the  Reason  Why  series  is 
designed  to  “introduce  chemical  symbols  and 
chemical  formulas,  together  _  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  names  and  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements,  drawings  of  electron  distribution, 
and,  at  the  end,  even  a  bit  of  nuclear  chem¬ 
istry.”  (Horn  Bk)  Index.  ‘  Grades  three  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:455  Ag  66  30w 
“An  important  introductory  text  which 
should  stimulate  interest  and  equip  the  reader 
to  extend  his  inquiry  into  the  topics  of  atom3 
and  molecules.  Ideas  are  presented  m  a 
straightforward  manner  in  all  but  the  first  tew 
pages  ...  In  the  following  pages,  however, 
diagrams  and  the  sequential  arrangement  .  of 
ideas  make  clear  and  meaningful  a  staggering 
number  of  ideas  about  such  subjects  and  quali¬ 
ties  as  chemical  equation,  electrostatic,  nuclear 
force,  shells,  subshells,  chemically,  active, 
chemically  inactive,  noble  gases,  alkali,  metals, 
halogens,  ionic  bond,  covalent  bond,  isotopes, 
and  nucleons.”  A  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:3254  Je  15  66  70w 


ADLER,  IRVING.  Evolution  [by]  Irving  and 
Ruth  Adler.  48p  il  lib  bdg  $2.39  Day 

575  Evolution — Juvenile  literature.  Heredity 
— Juvenile  literature  65-i4Joy 

This  book  “is  designed  to  develop  [an]  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  meaning  of  evolution  and 
of  how  this  meaning  has  been  derived.  The 
complexity  of  structural  and  functional  change 
is  emphasized.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Ages 
seven  to  ten.”  (Horn  Bk) 

“Irving  and  Ruth  Adler  tackle  a  touchy  sub- 
iect  for  the  seven-  to  ten-year-old.  .  .  .  Obvi¬ 
ously  aware  of  how  many  schools — even  today 
—will  not  allow  modern  biology,  to  be  taught, 
they  have  trod  warily,  devoting  half .  their 
iittie  book  to  the  genetic  code,  which  is  not 
particularly  controversial.  Even  so.  the  first 
half  of  the  book  manages  to  make  some  care¬ 
ful  and  valid  points  concerning  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  life  and  the  development  of 
species.”  Isaac  A simov 

Horn  Bk  42:214  Ap  66  60w 
“This  well-written  text  provides  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  seriously  interested  young 
reader  to  develop  a  basic  understanding  of 
cfassifi cation ,  the  ‘timetable  of  life  recorded  in 
the  rocks  by  fossil  remains,  structured  like¬ 


nesses  and  differences  among  animals.  .  .  . 
Scientific  vocabulary  is  used  throughout  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  vocabulary  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  familiar.  Aids  to  pronunciation  are 
included  with  each  scientific  term.  Detailed 
diagrams  and  drawings  extend  and  reinforce 
the  written  text  and  are  especially  useful  in 
the  discussion  of  DNA  and  RNA  and  must  be 
studied  closely.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  90:5506  D  15  '65  170w 


ADLER,  IRVING.  The  wonders  of  physics;  an 
introduction  to  the  physical  world;  il.  by 
Cornelius  De  Witt.  165p  $4.95;  goldencraft  ed 
$4.99  Golden  press 

530  Physics — Juvenile  literature  66-13405 
An  “introduction  to  the  basic  ideas  of  phy¬ 
sics.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to 
twelve.’’  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  discusses  all  branches  of 
physics  and,  in  every  case,  pays  particular 
attention  to  current  developments.  Quite  pro¬ 
perly,  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  traveling  from 
ordinary  light  to  synchrotron  radiation;  in 
going  into  relativity  and  nuclear  physics  in  de¬ 
tail;  and  in  delving  within  the  nucleus.  Adler 
believes  (and  I  do.  too)  that  one  does  not  teach 
only  the  simple  parts  of  science  to  young  peo¬ 
ple.  but  all  the  parts — each  made  as  clear  as 
necessary.  The  illustrations  in  the  book  are 
not  as  clear  as  they  might  be.  ...  In  a  book 
intended  to  educate  as  well  as  entertain.  I 
would  prefer  illustrations  that  err  on  the  side 
of  the  severely  geometric  rather  than  the  art¬ 
istically  rococo.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:454  Ag  ’66  180w 
“[The  subject  is]  simply  presented  by  an 
author  with  a  reputation  for  scientific  accuracy. 
The  .  colorful,  instructive  illustrations  are  well 
integrated  with  the  text.  .  .  .  Useful  for  ref¬ 
erence;  the  technical  terms  are  italicized  and 
clearly  defined  or  described  at  first  mention 
and  often  illustrated.”  Georgiana  Tajdor 
Library  J  91:4345  S  15  ’66  lOOw 


ADLER,  KURT.  The  art  of  accompanying  and 
coaching.  260p  il  $9.75  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
781.6  Musical  accompaniment.  Singing 

64-25906 

Topics  covered  in  this  book  include:  “The 
Historical  Background  of  Accompanying;  The 
Historical  Background  of  Coaching;  The 
Mechanics  of  Musical  Instruments;  Phonetics 
and  Diction  in  Singing;  Italian  Phonetics  and 
Diction;  French  Phonetics  and  Diction;  Span¬ 
ish  Phonetics  and  Diction;  German  Phonetics 
and  Diction;  Elements  of  Musical  Style;  Pro- 

Sram-Building;  The  Art  of  Accompanying  and 
oaching.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  first  book  on  this  subject  and  there¬ 
fore  a  most  imperative  acquisition  for  all  col¬ 
lege  libraries  supporting  music  departments  as 
well  as  for  the  medium  and  large-sized  public 
library.  .  .  .  Especially  valuable  are  the 

language  chapters  .  .  .  [which  are]  very  de¬ 
tailed  in  [their]  coverage  of  the  problems 
singers  encounter.  Musical  examples  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  are  always  placed  with  the  discussion 
of  the  passage  in  question.  Adler  has  been  a 
conductor  and  chorus  master  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  for  many  years  and  he  also  demon¬ 
strates  an  intimate  knowledge  of  song  litera¬ 
ture.  This  work  is  truly  a  landmark.” 

Choice  2:864  F  ’66  160w 


“Although  concerned  chiefly  with  vocalists, 
[the  author]  has  something  to  say  about  work¬ 
ing  with  violinists  and  cellists.  Musicologists 
may  take  exception  to  some  parts  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  historical  chapter,  and  no  colleague 
will  agree  with  all  of  Adler’s  personal  views, 
but  young  artists  will  find  the  book  helpful 
and  stimulating.  It  contains  plenty  of  food 
for  thought.”  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  89:1247  Mr  15  64  150w 


ADLER,  RUTH,  jt.  auth.  Atoms  and  molecules. 
See  Adler,  I. 


ADLER,  RUTH,  jt.  auth.  Evolution.  See  Adler, 

I. 


ADLER,  RUTH,  ed.  The  working  press.  See 
The  New  York  times 
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ADLER,  SELIG.  The  uncertain  giant:  1921- 

1941;  American  foreign  policy  between  the 

wars.  340p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

327.73  U.S.— Foreign  relations.  U.S.— Pol¬ 

itics  and  government — 1919-1933.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government— 1933-1945 

bb-l(J2D  l 

The  author  presents  a  review  of  American 
attitudes,  including  “isolationism;  the  confer¬ 
ences  for  disarmament;  reparations  and  tariff; 
the  ICellogg-Briand  Pact  .  .  .  the  diplomacy;  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  the  rise  of  Fascism 
and  Nazism;  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy;  and 
our  gradual  entanglement  in  World  War  11. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Ferrell 

Am  Hist  R  72:326  O  ’66  320w 

Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Wriston 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:157  J1  66  750w 

“In  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Diplomatic  History  Series,  this  volume  is 
intended  for  the  nonspecialist.  Though,  as  the 
author  acknowledges,  his  study  ‘blazes  few. new 
paths,’  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  single 
volume  surveys  of  American  foreign  relations 
during  the  interwar  period  now  available. 
Adler  sets  forth  with  simple  clarity  the  es¬ 
sential  outlines  of  the  interaction  between  the 
policies  of  the  major  powers  and  events  abroad 
in  order  to  provide  a  sense  of  the  context  m 
which  American  policy  was  formulated.  He  .  is 
at  his  best  when  dealing  with  the  isolationist 
mood  of  the  period.  .  .  .  He  has  written,  a 
judicious  and  well  informed  book.  ...  Lwjth 
a]  carefully  selected  and  well  annotated  bib¬ 
liography^.^  3;35g  Je  ,gg  lgQw 

“Adler  is  seeking  understanding  and,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  survey,  is.  content 
to  present  opposing  points  of  view.  He  is  gentle 
in  dealing  with  personalities.  The  era,  however, 
between  the  great  wars  bristles  with  important 
questions  which  seem  to  defy  answers  and 
probably  always  will.  Adler  states,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Wilson  made  a  ‘colossal  political  mis¬ 
take’  and  entered  upon  a  ‘mad  venture’  when 
he  used  his  influence  to  make  American  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League  of  Nations  a  central 
issue  in  the  election  of  1920.  But  was  it  Wil¬ 
son  who  blundered?  .  .  .  Could  there  have 
been  a  more  colossal  mistake  than  to  ruin  the 
League  as  the  American  leaders  did  who 
opposed  Wilson  and  accomplished  the  ruin 
with  fraudulent  promises  to  the  American 
people  in  the  election  of  1920?”  R.  J.  Bartlett 
J  Am  Hist  53:388  S  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Arinin 

Library  J  91:262  Ja  15  ’66  140w 


ADLOFF,  RICHARD,  jt.  auth.  The  Malagasy 
Republic,  Madagascar  today.  See  Thompson, 


ADOLFS,  ROBERT.  The  Church  is  different; 
tr.  by  Hubert  Hoskins.  149p  $3.95  Harper 
282  Catholic  Church  66-15862 

The  author  “gives  voice  to  the  new  self- 
awareness  that  is  stirring  within  Roman 
Catholicism.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references. 


Christian  Century  83:686  My  25  ’66  30w 
“The  confession  of  a  Church  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  the  confession  of  its  faith,  but  in  a  time  of 
reformation  and  renewal  it  becomes  also  a  con¬ 
fession  of  its  guilt.  This  is  because  reforma¬ 
tion  is,  in  New  Testament  terms,  a  kind  of 
collective  metanoia,  a  collective  ‘change  of 
heart,’  which  requires  a  repentance  of  the  past 
and  a  new  openness  toward  the  future 
Father  Adolfs,  speaking  for  those  who  find  the 
church’s  metanoia  heartening,  maximizes  the 
change  which  has  taken  place.  .  .  The  repent¬ 
ance,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  a  repentance  of  the 
Church  s  lack  of  catholicity  or  universality  in 
i he  past,  and  the  conversion  is  towards  genuine 
catholicity,  a  universality  of  quality  rather  than 
of  quantity,  to  be  achieved  in  the  future 
What  he  is  less  conscious  of  is  the  process  ’of 
translating  New  Testament  values  into  contem- 
porary  values  in  which  his  reflections  on 
catholicity  have  involved  him.”  J  S  Dunne 
Commonweal  84:443  J1  8  ’66  370w 
“For  the  more  traditional-minded  Catholic 
and,  I  suspect,  also  for  a  good  number  of  the 
ft1!  progressive-minded  Catholics,  Robert 
Adolfs  book  will  prove  slightly  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  than  the  experience  of  sitting  down  ever 


so  firmly  on  a  golden  barrel  cactus  .  •  •  when 
one  expected  to  sink  into  the  soft  comfort  of 
an  arm  chair.  Few  readers  will  get  through 
this  book  without  realizing  very  clearly  that 
The  Church  Is  Different.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  not  with  the  main  thesis  and  the  support¬ 
ing  evidence  and  arguments,  the  reader  will 
often  find  himself  double-checking  the  im¬ 
primatur  (which  is  definitely  there!).  ...  If 
you  are  looking  for  an  exciting  experience  and 
some  brilliant  new  insights,  you  will  .not  be 
disappointed  in  The  Church  Is  Different.” 
R.  T.  Francoeur 

Critic  25:60  Ag  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  91:4120  S  15  ’66  320w 


ADRIAN,  ARTHUR  A.  Mark  Lemon:  first 
editor  of  Punch.  241p  pi  $8  Oxford 
B  or  92  Lemon,  Mark.  Punch  66-72579 
A  biography  of  the  co-founder  and.  for  its 
first  thirty  years,  editor  of  Punch. 


“Absurdly  (and  rather  endearingly)  [the  au¬ 
thor)  overrates  everything  to  do  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  land]  says  that  the  contributors  were 
some  of  the  best  informed  men  of  their  time, 
conscious  of  their  cultural  heritage,’  but  .  .  . 
is  unwise  enough  to  supply  examples  of  their 
bigoted,  philistine,  drearily  facetious  table- 
talk.  They  also  went  in  for  prolonged  bouts 
of  horseplay,  described  here  in  grim  detail.  .  .  . 
Lemon  himself  sounds  amiable  enough.  He 
handled  his  prima  donnas  tactfully,  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  believed  in  his  mission.  His  own 
tastes  ran  to  picturesque  merrie-making,  in 
the  yule-log  and  wassail  tradition.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Dickens,  whose  children  knew 
him  as  Uncle  Porpoise,  and  like  Dickens  he 
was  in  many  ways  a  frustrated  ham-actor.” 
John  Gross 

New  Statesman  72:262  Ag  19  ’66  500w 
“Mark  Lemon  had  a  knack:  ...  he  as¬ 
sembled  and  held  together  for  three  decades 
a  staff  of  gifted  individualists  (Thackeray 
and  George  Du  Maurier  were  among  them; 
so  was  John  Tenniel,  who  modeled  his  Alice 
drawings  on  Lemon’s  youngest  daughter, 
Kate).  .  .  .  For  all  its  footnotes,  quotations 
and  paraphrases,  this  portrait  of  Lemon  is 
never  very  clear.  Instead  of  a  20th-century 
appraisal  of  the  man,  we  get  a  stuffy,  methodi¬ 
cal  eulogy  that  might  almost  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  his  less  gifted  contemporaries. 
This  is  an  unconscious  stylistic  tour  de  force, 
a  piece  of  true  mid-Victoriana.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  23  ’66  200w 
“All  this  .  .  .  has  been  related  before  and 
at  length  in  previous  histories  of  Punch,  the 
best  and  latest  of  which  by  Mr.  R.  G.  G.  Price 
was  published  some  nine  years  ago.  Professor 
Adrian  is  not  content  to  leave  it  there;  he 
wants  to  make  more  of  his  man,  to  trace  the 
minutiae  of  Lemon’s  early  years,  of  his  up¬ 
bringing  at  Hendon,  of  the  unexpected  fact 
that  he  was  an  alumnus  of  the  famous  Cheam 
school.  .  .  .  All  these  matters,  at  great  length 
and  in  great  detail,  Professor  Adrian  pursues, 
though  but  for  Lemon’s  connexion  with  Punch 
he  was  the  most  marginal  of  figures.” 

TLS  p591  J1  7  ’66  550w 


ADVANCES  in  experimental  social  psychology, 
v  1;  ed:  L.  Berkowitz.  il  $9  Academic  press 
301.1  Social  psychology  (64-23452) 

“This  volume,  which  initiates  a  new  series 
intended  as  a  repository  of  information  derived 
from  observations  and  research  in  social  psy¬ 
chology,  contains  pieces  on  such  topics  as  cul¬ 
tural  influences  on  cognitive  processes,  coalition 
formation,  inducing  resistance  to  persuasion, 
sociability  and  social  organization  in  monkeys 
and  apes.”  (Sci  Am) 


“Eight  useful  articles  review  the  data  and 
provide  integrating  theoretical  perspectives  in 
the  initial  volume  of  a  series  that  could  do  for 
experimental  social  psychology  something 
similar  to  what  the  Annual  Review  does  for 
psychology  in  general.  .  .  .  The  articles  (anal¬ 
ogously  to  middle-range  theory)  fill  a  need 
that  the  ordinary  report  and  textbook  do  not. 
The  generally  copious  references  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  including  the  titles  of  the  articles 
cited.  Also,  succinct,  readily  accessible  state¬ 
ments  of  the  authors’  main  propositions  are 
sometimes  lacking;  This  book  is  recommended 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  be  up  to  date  in 
social  psychology.”  M.  F.  Friedell 

Am  J  Soc  71:589  Mr  ’66  360w 
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“In  tne  editor’s  preface,  Berkowitz  suggests 
the  raison  d’etre  of  this  stimulating  collection 
of  monographs—'.  .  .  it  is  the  integration  of 
facts  with  which  we  shall  be  primarily  con¬ 
cerned.’  .  .  .  Here  is  a  judiciously  selected  pot 
pourri  of  original  monographs  that  can  inform 
the  professional  social  psychologist  'as  well  as 
the  psychologist  outside  of  social  psychology, 
who  is  genuinely  interested  in  finding  out  what 
contemporary  social  psychological  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  all  about.”  R.  M.  Baron 

Science  147:140  Ja  8  ’65  650w 
Sci  Am  214:144  My  ’66  50w 


ADY,  P.  H.  Oxford  regional  economic  atlas: 
Africa.  See  Oxford  regional  economic  atlas: 
Africa 


AESOP.  Fables  from  Aesop.  See  Rees,  E. 


AFRICA,  THOMAS  W.  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
[maps  by  Theodore  R.  Miller].  254p  il  $5.95; 
pa  $2.95  Wiley 

937  Rome — History — Empire,  30  B.C.- 

476  A.D.  65-24285 

The  author  “undertakes  to  isolate  character¬ 
istics  of  life  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era  by  sketching  the  careers  of  a  cross-section 
of  important  individuals.  .  .  .  After  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  the  city  of  Rome,  we  meet 
Sejanus,  Herod  Agrippa,  Paul,  Seneca, 
Josephus,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Pliny  the  Youn¬ 
ger,  Tacitus,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Galen.  [A]  sketch  of  the  Severan  triumph 
concludes  the  narrative.”  (Class  World)  Appen¬ 
dixes  include  Syriac  view  of  Galen.  Genea¬ 
logy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“For  the  lay,  general  reader,  presumably  the 
intended  audience,  this  is  a  nice  little  book, 
interesting,  suggestive,  stimulating,  informa¬ 
tive,  not  greatly  disturbing  of  his  ideas  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  .  .  For  the  serious  student 
of  the  Empire,  the  book  will  probably  furnish 
little,  except  a  valuable  stimulus  and  invita¬ 
tion  to  pursue  some  interesting  bypaths  which 
he  might  otherwise  overlook.”  R.  S.  Rogers 
Am  Hist  R  71:1300  J1  ’66  450w 


“Africa’s  approach  is  refreshing  since,  rather, 
than  giving  just  another  general  discussion  of 
Roman  history,  he  focuses  on  11  men,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  polyglot  empire,  with  the  history  of  the  era 
serving  as  background.  .  .  .  This  well  written 
book  would  be  ideal  as  supplemental  reading  in 
an  undergraduate  course  on  Roman  history.” 

Choice  3:349  Je  ’66  170w 


Christian  Century  82:1355  N  3  ’65  20w 


"[In  this  book]  the  longest  chapter  is  barely 
twenty  pages.  There  is  clearly  no  space  for 
balanced  presentation  of  both  sides  in  areas 
where  agreement  is  still  less  than  firm.  Africa’s 
views  thus  often  ring  of  dogma,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  reader  may  often  wince  at  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  his  own  opinion.  For  Africa  writes 
vigorously  and  with  enthusiasm,  he  knows  his 
own  mind,  and  he  is  not  a  blind  Romanophile. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  he  presents  overall  too 
seamy  and  pessimistic  a  picture  of  the  early 
empire.  This  is  my  own  reaction.  The  book 
is  well  produced.  ...  It  will,  I  suspect,  be 
of  greater  interest  to  a  reader  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  Rome  before  he  picks  this  book  up 
than  to  a  novice;  the  scholar  will  find  little 
new.”  H.  W.  Benario 

Class  World  59:164  Ja  ’66  240w 


AGLE,  NAN  HAYDEN.  The  ingenious  John 
Banvard,  by  Nan  Hayden  Agle  and  Frances 
Atchinson  Bacon;  il.  by  Joseph  Papin.  128p 
$3.50  Seabury 

B  or  92  Banvard,  John— Juvenile  literature 

66-11214 

The  story  of  a  “19th-century  American  artist 
who  traveled  the  full  length  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  by  skiff,  then  painted 
a  three-mile  long.  12-foot-high  panorama  of 
the  vast  waterway.  Eventually,  by,  unreeling 
the  picture  before  audiences  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  he  made  his  fortune.  IBibliog- 
raphv.]  Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“Though  somewhat  Actionized  with  imagined 
conversations  and  incidents,  this  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  Americana.  It  is  a  pity  that  Ban¬ 
vard’  s  panorama  has  disappeared — only  a  few 


of  his  sketches  can  be  seen  at  the  Minnesota 
Historical  society.  However,  this  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  excellent  drawings  that  add  to  the 
authenticity.”  B.  M.  Adam 

Library  J  91:3254  Je  15  ’66  ISOw 
“Banvard’s  early  experiences  as  itinerant 
painter,  salesman  and  showman  developed  his 
love  and  fascination  for  the  perpetual  motion 
of  river  life.  With  lively  narrative  and  fre¬ 
quent,  action-filled  pictures  the  book  offers  an 
appealing  sketch  of  the  now  obscure  artist, 
and  a  skillful  re-creation  of  life  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  a  centuiy  ago.”  Polly  Longsworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  My  29  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:42  My  14  ’66  60w 


AG  NON,  S.  Y.  Two  tales:  Betrothed  &  Edo 
and  Enam:  tr.  from  the  Hebrew  by  Walter 
Lever.  237p  $4.95  Schocken 

65-25414 

The  author  of  the  Bridal  Canopy  (BRD  1937) 
presents  these  stories;  the  first  is  set  in  Jaffa 
before  World  War  II,  it  concerns  “Dr.  Rechnitz, 
teacher  and  marine  biologist  .  .  .  whose  pre¬ 
occupation  with  his  study  of  sea  weed  almost 
makes  him  forget  hi.s  childhood  marriage  vow. 
.  .  .  [The  second  is  set  in  Jerusalem  after 
World  War  II.  It]  is  about  Mr.  Gamzu,  the 
bookseller,  whose  wife  from  a  distant  land  is 
bed-ridden  except  at  the  time  of  the,  full  moon 
when  she  walks  the  night.”  (Library  J)  Both 
stories  were  originally  published  in  Hebrew — 
Betrothed  as  Shevuat  Emunim,  1943;  and  Edo 
and  Enam  as  Edo  ve-Enam,  1950. 


Reviewed  by  Milton  Richman. 

Best  Sell  26:205  S  15  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Elie  Wiesel 

Book  Week  pS  S  25  ’66  1200w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  3  ’66 
700w 

Reviewed  by  Baruch  Hochman 

Commentary  42:45  D  ’66  2050w 
“Agnon,  considered  the  most  important  He¬ 
brew  novelist  and  short  story  writer  of  our 
time  .  .  .  presents  two  unusual  short  novels 
which  are  alike  in  style  and  flavor  and  un¬ 
expectedly  alike  in  theme,.  .  .  .  The  paintings 
©f  Chagall  are  perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  kind  of  mystical,  bitter-sweet  humor  that 
pervades  these  stories,  the  half-real,  half- 
dreamlike  quality  they  convey  through  a  sim¬ 
plistic  kind  of  narrative  that  is  set  down,  not 
as  allegory  but  as  direct  symbol  (a,s  in  Kafka), 
and  that  produces  an  ethical,  religious  state¬ 
ment  which  could  not  have  been  communicated 
in  any  other  way.  Highly  recommended  to  fic¬ 
tion  collections.”  George  A-delman 

Library  J  90:5301  D  1  ’65  200w 
Reviewed  by  Curt  Leviant 

Nation  203:645  D  12  ’66  390w 
“The  story  has  some  moments  of  lyrical  de¬ 
scription  and  of  direct  psychological  notation 
which  are  immediately  successful.  Yet  we  are 
absolutely  compelled  ...  to  take  it  allegorical¬ 
ly.  ..  .  What  is  the  significance  of  the  Seven 
Planets?  Of  Susan’s  illness?  .  .  .  What  is  one 
to  make  of  the  many  intense,  inconclusive 
conversations  about  apparently  random  things? 
So  far  from  knowing  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  I  don’t  even  know  whether  they  are 
the  kind  of  question  that  should  be  asked. 
Agnon’ s  work  has  frequently  been  compared  to 
that  of  Kafka;  but  the  difference  between  the 
two  of  them  seems  to  me  extreme.  What  is  so 
claustrally  effective  about  Kafka’s  tales  is  pre¬ 
cisely  their  lack  of  arbitrariness.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
fronted  with  a  series  of  riddles  to  which  I  have 
no  key,  I  am  bound  to  suspect  that  my  not 
having  the  key  is  the  very  point  of  the  stories: 
that  they  are  essentially  fables  about  the  uni¬ 
versal  failures  in  communication  between  God 
and  man,  and  among  men.”  Dan  Jacobson 
New  Statesman  72:877  D  9  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:10  N  3  ’66  1900w 
“Vja  realistic  and  surrealistic  modes,  [Agnon] 
has  transmuted  in  his  many  works  the  tensions 
inherent  in  modern  man’s  loss  of  innocence,  and 
his  spiritual  turmoil  when  removed  from  home, 
homeland  and  faith.  These  themes  are  explored 
in  dazzling  counterpoint  in  ‘Two  Tales.’  whose 
textured  prose  is  carefully  translated  by  Walter 
Lever.  .  .  .  Involved  [in  the  second  novella] 
are  the  unnamed  narrator  and  a  philologist  who 
has  discovered  the  lost  languages  of  Edo  and 
Enam.  .  .  .  There  is  dynamic  interplay  between 
these  novellas,  both  in  their  similarities — 
scholars,  sleepwalking  heroines,  the  power  of 
the  past,  unfulfilled  love — and  in  the  more 
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AG  NON,  S.  Y. — Continued 

striking  contrasts:  the  vibrant  reality,  the  re¬ 
peated.  references  to  flowers,  sea  and  spring  of 
•Beti'Othed,’  the  unreal  aura  of  Edo  and  Enam,  _ 
with  its  nexus  of  night,  malaise  and  deatfu 
Curt  Leviant  ,  „  ,,,  cnn™ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  S  18  66  600w 

Newsweek  68:90  S  5  ’66  800w 
“These  two  stories  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  convey  to  those  not  versed  in  Hebrew,  or 
east  European  Jewish  folklore,  [Agnon  si 
strange  medley  of  realism  and  mysticism,  but 
they  also  give  an  indication  of  what  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  storyteller  he  is.  .  .  .  There  is  a  peace 
about  the  life  in  Jaffa  as  Agnon  describes  it, 
and  about  Rechnitz’s  gentle  acceptance  of  his 
fate,  which  makes  [Betrothed]  attractive,  but 
it  takes  'Edo  and  Enam’  for  the  reader  to  feel 
the  haunting  strength  of  Agnon’ s  fascination 
with  the  supernatural.  .  .  .  The  narrative  is 
constantly  allusive  and  often  tortuous,  but  the 
story  grips  and  Agnon’s  quality,  whether  de¬ 
scribing  rest  in  ‘Betrothed’  or  restlessness  in 
‘Edo  and  Enam’,  seems  unquestionable.” 

TLS  p974  O  27  ’66  450w 


AGNON,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH.  See  Agnon.  S.  Y. 


AHMED,  ZAHIR.  Dusk  and  dawn  in  village 
India.  144p  $4.51)  Praeger 

954  India — Social  life  and  customs.  Country 
life — India  66-11565 

The  book  “offers  a  panorama  of  village  life 
in  India,  describing  all  types  of  society  .  .  . 
as  ihey  are  seen  by  a  .  .  .  local  administrative 
officer.  Zahir  Ahmed  writes  about  his  native 
village  of  Telengana  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Hyderabad.  With  its  vestiges  of  the  feudal 
system,  this  area  has  been  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  to  agrarian  agitation.  Ruled  for  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  princes,  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  area  later  became 
the  scene  of  guerrilla  warfare  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  made  their  bid  for  power:  finally,  it 
was  absorbed  into  the  new  linguistic  state  of 
Andhra  Pradesh,  where  political  in-fighting 
along  caste  lines  is  still  especially  intense.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 


“[The  author]  recounts,  in  a  series  of 
sketches  and  reminiscences,  his  observations  of 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  policies  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government,  by  the  infiltration  of  native 
communist  terrorists,  and  by  the  rise  of  a  new 
local  elite.  Without  pathos  but  with  great 
sensibility  he  depicts  the  impact  of  such 
changes  upon  the  lives  of  specific  persons  whom 
he  has  known  over  many  years.  ...  A  fam¬ 
iliarity  with  recent  Indian  history  will  aid  the 
reader,  but  it  is  not  essential  for  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  experiences  and  reflections  of  an 
acute  and  experienced  observer.  .  .  .  The  nar¬ 
rative  style  is  excellent.” 

Choice  3:857  N  ’66  200w 
“The  book  recounts  attitudes  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  but  falls  short  of  develop¬ 
ing  insights  or  new  interpretations  in  the 
manner  of  Wiser’s  Behind  Mud  Walls  IBRD 
1931].”  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:1432  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
“This  charming  and  most  illuminating  study 
.  ..  .  deserves  a  place  of  its  own  among  the 
minor  classics  of  the  transitional  period  be¬ 
tween  the  approach  and  the  fulfilment  of  in¬ 
dependence.  .  .  .  Apart  altogether  from  the 
unforgettable  pictures  of  rural  life  which 
emerge,  .  .  .  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  Nizam’s  dominions  since  they  were  em¬ 
bodied  into  the  Indian  Union  is  most  wittilv 
described:  but  this  is  no  mere  lament  for 
lost  times  and  causes:  there  is  a  central  theme 
of  hope,  of  which  the  author’s  own  career  is 
an  illustration.” 

TLS  p75  F  3  ’66  210w 


AIKEN,  CONRAD.  Tom, 
il.  by  Julie  Maas.  24p 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 


Sue  and  the  clock; 
$2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24 


In  this  story-poem  "as  the  ticktock  of  th 
clock  marks  the  hours  of  Tom  and  Sue’s  day 
young  readers  are  introduced  to  the  relation 
ship  between  time  and  daily  activity.”  (Pub 
Usher  s  note)  “Grades  one  to  two.”  (Library  J 


"Not  one  overworked 
breaks  into  the  pleasantly 
beat  of  [this]  verse.  Mr. 


exclamation  point 
varied,  metronomic 
Aiken  apparently 


despaired  from  the  start  of  doing  anything 
much  with  the  words  as  words— ‘slugabed  is 
his  only  mildly  eccentric  inclusion — but,  in 
stringing  them  together,  he  has  artfully  man¬ 
aged  to  simulate  time:  the  minutes  that  fly  and 
the  ones  that  creep.  It  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  certain  grown-up  listeners  that  Tom  and 
Sue’s  day  begins  at  6:30  a.m.  when  ‘Papas 
in  his  bath  and  Mama’s  at  the  stove’  (where 
was  Mama  when  dry  cereals  were  invented?). 
This  aside,  the  tale  is  strictly  routine,  its 
sophisticated  beat  the  only  guarantee  that  a 
beginning  reader  will  swing  along  like  a  pen¬ 
dulum  to  the  end.  Its  illustrator  ...  is  fault¬ 
less.  Vuillard-like  in  her  handling  of  black  and 
white,  she  attains  a  virtuoso  richness  of  pat¬ 
tern  and  texture  .  .  .  without  ever  becoming 
tiresome  or  overly  obtrusive.”  S.  G.  Lanes 
Book  Week  pl8  J1  10  ’66  170w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  '66 
20w 

“Members  of  the  Book  Review'  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  reviewer  were  divided  on 
the  merits  of  this  title.  Some  agreed  with  the 
reviewer  that  this  is  dull  repetition,  stilted 
construction,  and  that  almost  complete  lack  of 
punctuation  and  capitalization  preclude  its  use 
as  a  beginning  reader  as  claimed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Other  members  of  the  committee  felt 
that  the  verse  has  a  good  sing-song  quality 
for  reading  aloud  and  that,  as  far  as  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  concerned,  it  could  be  read  by  first- 
graders.  The  format  is  attractive.”  Eds. 
Library  J  91:3527  J1  '66  SOw 


AIKEN,  JOAN.  Nightbirds  on  Nantucket;  il. 

by  Robin  Jacques.  216p  $3.25  Doubleday 

66-12188 

“Rescued  from  the  sea  when  Captain  Casket 
Is  chasing  a  pink  whale,  Dido  Twite  (lost  at 
sea  in  the  author’s  earlier  book  Black  Hearts 
in  Battersea)  IBRD  1965]  sleeps  for  ten  months 
aboard  the  Nantucket  whaler  Sarah  Casket. 
Her  awakening  finds  her  self-appointed 
guardian,  young  Nate,  at  hand;  later  she  dis¬ 
covers  that  on  board  is  another  young  person, 
Dutiful  Penitence  Casket,  the  captain’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  At  voyage-end  Captain  Casket  sends 
his  daughter  and  Dido  to  his  Nantucket  home 
to  be  under  the  care  of  Aunt  Tribulation.  .  .  . 
[Dido’s]  daring  helps  uncover  a  Hanoverian 
plot  [to  blow  up  Buckingham  Palace].”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:152  D  ’66  90w 

“This  story  [has]  a  merry,  phantasmagoric 
quality  that  will  appeal  to  many  young  read¬ 
ers.”  Elizabeth  Enright 

Book  Week  p26  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  180w 

"The  children  .  .  .  are  lively,  brave,  and 
irreverent.  The  adults  are  properly  ridiculous, 
eccentric,  scary,  or  lovable  as  the  plot  re¬ 
quires.  Events  rush  upon  one  another  and 
there’s  no  boredom  here.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  Joan  Aiken  has  fallen  into  one  of  the 
pitfalls  of  writing  fantasy.  Fantasy  is  never 
the  license  to  be  silly.  The  more  far-fetched 
a  premise,  the  more  scrupulously  real,  even 
persnickity,  the  frame  of  reference  and  details 
must  be.  But  [here]  one  preposterous  idea 
often  leaps  to  a  further  absurdity,  and  there 
seems  an  almost  frantic  determination  never 
to  let  an  idea  or  a  character  come  to  rest 
long  enough  to  submit  to  scrutiny.”  Mary 
Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
250w 

Horn  Bk  42:567  O  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Herman 

Library  J  91:4324  S  15  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Gilbert  Phelps 

New  Statesman  72:713  N  11  ’66  lOOw 

“The  story  moves  at  a  rattling  pace,  excit¬ 
ing,  absurd,  with  no  time  for  awkward  ques¬ 
tions  as  new  surprises  are  sprung.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  heady  mixture  of  English  and 
American  slang,  plus  whaling  expressions, 
some  incomprehensibilities  by  a  dotty  German 
scientist  and  graceful  comments  by  a  lordly 
parrot.  Swallow  whole  and  laugh.  Robin 
Jacques’s  drawings  are  full  of  fun  and  fury, 
just  right  except  that  in  them  Dido  looks  too 
much  like  a  boy.  Anyway,  she  is  a  doll,  and 
that  pink  whale  is  a  peach.  .  .  .  Ages  eleven 
to  fifteen.”  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  18  ’66  160w 

TLS  pl071  N  24  ’66  210w 
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AINSWORTH,  G.  C.,  ed.  The  fungi;  an  ad¬ 
vanced  treatise:  v  1.  The  fungal  cell;  ed.  by 
G.  C.  Ainsworth  [and]  Alfred  S.  Sussman. 
748p  il  $24  Academic  press 
589  Fungi  65-15769 

This  volume  gives  a  “summary  -  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  structure  and  the  biochemical  and 
physiological  activities  of  the  fungus  cell.  The 
lirst  two  chapters  .  .  .  constitute  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  provide  a  historical  background  and 
a  review  of  the  structures  and  reproduction 
of  fungi.  These  are  followed  by  a  12-chapter 
section  entitled  ‘Cell  Components,’  and  a  one- 
chapter  section  called  ‘Gene  Action.’  ”  (Science) 
Author  index.  Subject  index.  Index  to 
organisms. 


“Often  a  book  should  be  in  a  library  although 
it  understandably  will  be  of  limited  use:  The 
Fungi  will  be  such  a  series.  The  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  three,  these  books  will  be 
the  reference  material  for  this  group  of  plants. 
.  .  .  The  illustrations  are  well  done;  good 
literature  citations  occur  at  each  chapter  end. 
.  .  .  The  series  will  be  a  valuable  reference 
tool  for  the  teacher  and  undergraduate  student, 
although  its  use  will  definitely  be  of  a  limited 
nature  and  confined  exclusively  to  the  biol¬ 
ogist.’’ 

Choice  3:48  Mr  ’66  160w 
“Most  of  the  reviews  are  well  written,  but 
some  have  a  tendency  to  be  choppy,  with,  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  as  many  as  four  subdivisions 
being  discussed  on  a  single  page.  Each  chapter 
is  by  a  specialist  in  the  subject  treated. 
For  the  most  part  the  authors  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  review  the  literature  and  their  own 
research.  I  would  appreciate  .  .  .  more  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  viewpoint  on  the  topic 
that  he  considers  and  his  ideas  on  current  and 
future  problems  in  the  area.”  H.  L.  Barnett 

Science  150:1021  N  19  ’65  650w 


AITKEN,  JONATHAN.  A  short  walk  on  the 
campus  [by]  Jonathan  Aitken  &  Michael 
Beloff.  208p  $4.50  Atbeneum  pubs. 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  U.S. — 
Civilization.  Students — U.S.  66-23570 


A  report  of  a  twelve-week  tour  of  American 
colleges  mid  universities  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
made  in  1964  when  the  authors  were  under¬ 
graduates  representing  the  Oxford  Union  m  a 
debating  tour  sponsored  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Education. 


“[This]  book  is  an  impressionistic,  some¬ 
times  gracious,  frequently  critical  look  at  Amer¬ 
ican  college  education  and  its  idiosyncrasies, 
and  it  has  the  unquestionable,  advantage  ot 
both  spontaneity  and  innocence  in  laying  down 
the  perimeters  for  that  analysis.  ..  .  When 
two  exploring  Englishmen  lament  that  American 
college  fraternities  are  ‘incubators  for.  imma¬ 
turity,’  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  in  their 
astonished  skepticism.  ...  It  hardly  makes 
sense,  however,  to  fault  the  exuberance  of 
their  Olympian  observations,  in  view  of  the 
shrewdness,  impartiality,  and  admitted  astonish¬ 
ment  that  provoked  them.  .  .  .  Where  they  are 
impertinent,  they  are  also  irresistibly  amusing, 
and  for  all  the  glibness  of  their  spontaneous 
judgments  they  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  American  universities  that  is  perceptive 
and  well  worth  tolerating.”  C  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  S  15  66 

^Economist  220:154  J1  9  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Whitten 

Library  J  91:4944  O  15  66  230w 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:203  Ag  5  66  200w 

Reviewed  by  C.  D.  B.  Bryan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  30  ’66  800w 


"[The  authors]  must  be  more  intelligent 
than  to  believe  their  own  portrait.  .  .  .  Ameri¬ 
can  absurdities  can  indeed  be  larger  than  life; 
but  the  unrelieved  parade  of  the  booboisie 
eventually  palls,  and  too  much  of  the  humour 
is  of  the  condescending  undergraduate  variety. 
.  .  .  Of  the  serious  portions  of  the  book,  most 
effective  is  an  impressionistic  account  of  Ameri¬ 
can  race  relations.  .  .  .  Other  attempts  at  social 
comment  are  spoiled  by  youthful  exaggeration, 
error  and  distortion.  It  would  be  a  particular 
mistake  to  believe  the  publisher’s  claim  that 
the  book  constitutes  a  ‘savage  indictment’  of 
American  education.  It  constitutes,  rather,  a 
demonstration  that  one  can  travel  through 
American  universities  and  see  only  fraternity 
initiations  and  trampolines — not  the  great  li¬ 
braries  or  music  faculties  or  medical  schools  or 
the  first-class  student  daily  newspapers  or  the 


civil  rights  activities.  One  could  as  seriously 
analyse  British  higher  education  by  writing 
only  about  the  Oxford  Union.” 

TLS  p723  Ag  11  '66  550w 


ALAN,  SANDY.  The  plaid  peacock:  il.  by 
Kelly  Oechsli.  unp  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.39  Pan¬ 
theon  bks. 

Peafowl — Stories  65-20650 

The  “story  of  a  peahen  who  laid  her  eggs 
in  tbe  path  of  a  Scottish  regiment  in  full 
march.  All  were  saved  from  destruction  by  a 
kindly  piper  and  in  due  course  two  peahens 
and  one  cock  hatched.  The  latter  grew  into 
a  fine  young  peacock  with  a  tail  in  the  colors 
and  pattern  of  the  regimental  plaid.  This  aber¬ 
ration  made  him  ashamed  until  he  saved  the 
pipers  from  a  fire  and  became  a  hero.  .  .  . 
Kindergarten  to  grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  William  Cole 

Book  Week  p28  N  21  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Eaton 

Commonweal  83:155  N  5  ’65  30w 
“India  under  British  rule  provides  the  set¬ 
ting  for  this  gay  picture  book.  .  .  .  Additional 
purchase.”  A.  O’B.  Murphy 

Library  J  91:417  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
"A  most  satisfying  story  with  the  trappings 
of  legend  and  bright  watercolors.”  G.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  31  ’65  70w 


ALBA,  VICTOR  Alliance  without  allies;  the 
mythology  of  progress  in  Latin  America  [tr. 
by  John  Pearson],  244p  $6.95  Praeger 
309.2  Alliance  for  Progress.  Latin  America 
— Economic  conditions.  Latin  America — 
Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. —Foreign  rela¬ 
tions — Latin  America  65-18076 

Although  the  author  “wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance,  he  is  nevertheless 
convinced,  as  a  Mexican,  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  take  the  step  that  is  basic  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance.  It  lias  failed  to  reach 
out  to  the  90  per  cent  of  Latin  Americans  he 
labels  the  ‘forgotten  ones,’  without  a  political 
voice,  without  an  economic  stake  in  Latin 
America’s  future,  who  will  provide  the  tinder 
if  the  continent  flames  into  revolution.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  book  makes  for  excellent  reading.  A 
word  of  caution  is  indicated.  Alba’s  analysis 
is  essentially  doctrinaire — a  vice  unhappily 

abetted  by  a  pervasive  strain  of  current  Amer¬ 
ican  sociological  thinking.  ‘Oligarchy’ — his  chief 
target — is  an  abstraction,  as  are  ‘the  people,’ 
‘the  masses,’  ‘the  middle  classes,’  and  ‘the 
peasants.’  .  .  .  According  to  myth,  political 
movements  are  carried  out  by  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  some  ‘class.’  This  writer,  with  half 
a  century’s  experience  in  the  region,  does  not 
find  the  picture  accurate.  .  .  .  All  the  same. 
Alba’s  views  deserve  respect.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  .  .  .  thoroughly  refreshing.  But  it  is  a 
commentary,  not  a  blueprint.”  A.  A.  Berle 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:165  S  ’66  470w 


Choice  3:256  My  ‘66  UOw 
“Mr.  Alba’s  deeply  felt  ideas,  often  unfor¬ 
tunately  couched  in  strident  tones,  will  be 
useful  to  all  of  us  for  their  unique  analysis  of 
the  securely  entrenched  obstacles  to  change  in 
Latin  America.  The  ‘myths’  of  representative 
democracy,  racial  equality  and  the  desire  for 
progress  can  be  exposed  only  through  a  kind  of 
populist  ‘revolution  from  below,’  in  which  the 
submerged  masses  overcome  the  reactionary 
(and  paradoxical)  partnership  of  the  landed 
oligarchy  and  the  well-fed  Communists.  .  .  . 
His  book  is  highly  recommended  for  all  public 
(except  the  smallest)  and  academic  collections.” 
R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  90:5402  D  15  ’65  130w 


“Although  Mr.  Alba  delivers  sound  kicks  ‘to 
the  many  people  who  deserve  them,’  he  goes 
beyond  criticism  and  discusses  concrete  plans 
and  proposals.  This  is  an  alive,  persuasive, 
readable  book  by  one  whose  ‘loyalty  is  not  to 
theoretical  forms  but  to  men  of  flesh  and 
blood.’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  9  ’66  70w 
TLS  p55S  Je  23  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Tulchin 

Yale  R  56:148  O  ’66  180w 
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ALBEE,  EDWARD.  Malcolm;  adapted  from 
the  novel  by  James  Purdy  [phot,  by  Alix 
Jeffry].  138p  $4.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

gl2  GG-1G352 

A  play  based  on  James  Purdy’s  novel  Mal¬ 
colm  (BED  1960)  which  “tells  .the  life  story  of 
a  boy  in  search  of  his  enigmatic  father. 
(Library  J) 


“Purdy’s  Malcolm  is  a  clever  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  novel  which  portrays  innocence  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  existence.  .  .  .  Albee’s  dramatic 
adaptation,  while  focusing  more  sharply  oil 
the  thesis  (the  15 -year-old  Malcolm  is  betrayed 
and  eventually  destroyed  by  father,  friends, 
materialism,  sex,  and  even  art),  does  not  bring 
enough  of  the  Purdy  black  humor  and  imagina¬ 
tive  appeal  into  use.  .  .  .  Malcolm,  essentially 
a  passive  figure,  does  not  allow  Albee  to  bring 
tension  and  dramatic  conflict  into  his  version 
of  innocence  assaulted;  as  a  result,  the  material 
defeats  the  playwright.  What  was  effective  as 
a  novel  becomes  thin  and  tepid  as  a  play.  .  .  . 
Should  be  of  purchase  interest  only  to  libraries 
with  unlimited  budgets.’’ 

Choice  3:534  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:2868  Je  1  ’66  160w 


ALBERS,  ANN I.  On  weaving.  204p  il  col  il  $15 

Wesleyan  univ.  press 

746  Textile  design.  Weaving  65-19855 

“In  the  title  of  this  book  the  word  ’weaving’ 
has  a  wider  meaning  than  is  usual.  This  work 
is  not  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  techniques 
of  weaving,  but,  as  Mrs.  Albers  says,  it  is  ‘con¬ 
cerned  with  the  visual,  structural  side.’  ’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  The  author  "discusses  textile  funda¬ 
mentals  and  [the]  underlying  principles  lof 
weaving],  .  .  .  Her  analytic  approach  reaches 
back  into  earliest  textile  history  to  a  pre¬ 
ceramic  age,  deliberates  upon  the  present,  and, 
looking  ahead,  considers  that  which  may  be.” 
(Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 


“In  her  delightful  and  beautifully  illustrated 
book  Anni  Albers  .  .  .  embodies  in  words  and 
pictures  the  attitudes  that  one  finds  in  her  own 
weavings,  with  their  unforced  originality  and 
feeling  of  inevitability  and  logic.  .  .  .  Her  last 
three  chapters  I  found  the  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  of  all.  Here  Mrs.  Albers  explores 
almost  poetically  the  importance  of  primary 
subjects  for  weavers — tactile  sensibility  and 
visual  organization.”  Jean  Mailey 

Book  Week  p8  Ag  14  ’66  550w 
“Weavers  who  have  the  basic  skills  will  find 
stimulation  in  Mrs.  Albers’  discussions  of  twin¬ 
ing,  looping,  interlacing,  the  characteristics  of 
fibers,  and  the  history  of  the  loom.  Non-weavers 
who,  are  interested  in  fields  which  touch  on 
textiles  will  also  find  it  fascinating.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mrs.  Albers  suggests  a  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  the  vigorous  design  of  Peruvian  textiles 
and  the  Peruvians’  lack  of  a  written  language. 
The  final  chapter,  ‘Designing  as  Visual  Organi¬ 
zation,'  reveais  a  philosophic  and  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  textile  problems.  .  .  .  The  plates  and 
diagrams  are  excellent.”  Julia  Sabine 
Library  J  90:3595  S  15  '65  lOOw 


ALBERTI  RAFAEL.  Selected  poems:  ed.  anc 
tL  b?r?nenTTB-elitti  j>?trod.  by  Luis  Monguid 
21 9p  $6.t>0  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

,  861  65-25321 

,  This  book  includes  “reproductions  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  poet,  prose  passages  from  Alberti’s 
autobiography,  and  a  .  .  .  selection  of  [his] 
poetry  dating  from  1929-54,”  (Choice)  The 
poems  appear  both  in  English  and  Spanish. 

“Of  tthe  pfi’°uP  of  Spanish  poets  known  as 
the  Generation  of  19271.  only  Lorca  has  yel 
gained  widespread  international  fame  Belitt’s 
bilingual  volume  is  an  important  step  towarc 
remedying  this  situation.  .  .  .  Belitt  tells  ue 
m  his  preface  that  m  his  search  for  ‘equivalenl 
outcomes  he  has  been  forced  'further  from  the 
literal  than  I  would  wish  to  go.’  Any  objec- 
Lons,  to  his  translations  of  the  poems  com: 
withm  tins  sphere.  At  times  paraphrase  anc 
elucidation  are  justifiable  and  necessary:  some* 
Lmes  they  are  not.  as  when  Belitt  change: 
the  flavor  and  mood  of  the  original  for  pur- 
poses  of  clarity,  thereby  losing  the  terseness 
and  directness  of  the  Spanish.  A  welcome 
addition  to.  the  steadily  growing  number  ol 
niajor  Spanish  authors  now  appearing  in  e-oof 
translations.”  M 

Choice  3:413  J1  ’66  80w 
Encounter  27:73  S  ’66  330w 


"Alberti’s  tumultuous  spiritual  pilgrimage  Is 
well  defined  by  the  selections  in  this  volume. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Belitt.  himself  an  accomplished  poet, 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  preventing  the 
English  translations  from  being  ‘reduced  to 
denotative  puddings  or  lumps  of  invertebrate 
English.’  Selections  from  Alberti’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  A  Vanished  Grove  are  interspersed  with 
the  poetry.  The  introduction  by  Luis  Mon- 
gui6  is  a  very  helpful  survey  of  the  ‘Genera¬ 
tion  of  1927’  of  which  Alberti  was  a  part.  The 
book  will  be  useful  to  students  of  Spanish 
literature,  but  it  will  he  welcomed  by  all  who 
appreciate  modem  poetry.”  R.  C.  Turner 
Library  J  91:1430  Mr  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:69  Je  11  ’66  60w 


ALBERTS,  WILLIAM  W.,  ed.  The  corporate 
merger,  ed.  by  William  W.  Alberts  &  Joel 
E.  Segall  [proceedings  of  a  seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Graduate  school  of  business!. 
287p  $6  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
658  Trusts,  Industrial  66-13888 

The  twelve  participants,  “academic  econo¬ 
mists  and  business  managers,  discussed  each 
others’  papers  in  three  areas  (Growth  as  a 
Policy  of  the  Firm,  The  Evaluation  of  Pro- 

Sosed  Mergers,  Managerial  Problems  after 
terger).  Topics  receiving  specific  attention  in¬ 
cluded:  profitability  and  size,  diversification 
and  profits,  business  cycle  effects,  antitrust 
and  criteria  for  determining  the  price  and 
profitability  of  prospective  acquisitions.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Useful  as  supplementary  reading  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  courses  dealing  with  capital 
budgeting.” 

Choice  3:823  N  '66  160w 


“Admittedly,  there  is  a  paucity  of  book-mate¬ 
rial  anent  mergers  treated  as  questions  of  cor¬ 
porate  policy,  but  this  hasty  potpourri  only 
pedantically  airs  commonly  known  problems 
without  offering  solutions.  And  its  last  por¬ 
tion,  aptly  titled,  ‘A  Partial  Summing  Up,’  is 
utterly  beyond  the  ken  of  readers  lacking  a 
knowledge  of  advanced  mathematics.  For  li¬ 
braries  now  subscribing  to  Financial-Analysts 
Journal.”  Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  91:3932  S  1  ’66  170w 


ALBINSKI,  HENRY  S.  Australian  policies  and 
attitudes  toward  China.  511p  $12.50  Princeton 
univ.  press 

327.94  Australia — Foreign  relations — China 
(People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ). 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) 

— Foreign  relations — Australia  66-10548 

“The  rise  and  influence  of  Communist  China 
have  produced  a  profound  impact  on  Australia. 

.  .  .  One  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  indicate 
the  nature  and  strength  of  Australia’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  China  as  a  power  in  her  own  right  and 
as  an  influence  on  the  course  of  Asian  devel¬ 
opments  of  special  concern  to  Australia.  A 
second  purpose  is  to  trace  and  appraise  the 
various  policy  lines  which  Australia  has  de¬ 
vised  to  defend  her  interests  in  the  face  of 
the  Chinese  presence.  .  .  .  [The  book]  also  de¬ 
votes  itself  to  the  imprint  left  by  the  Chinese 
problem  on  politics,  and  the  manner  in  which 
politics  have  affected  the  tone  of  debate  and 
policy  direction  on  China.”  (Pref)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Vinacke 

Am  Hist  R  71:1417  J1  ’66  320w 


"In  the  development  of  her  Chinese  policies 
Australia  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  an  ally 
.  .  .  of  Britain,  and  .  .  .  the  United  States. 
Professor  Albinski  in  this  book  sorts  out  the 
details  of  Sino-Australian  relations  with  sys¬ 
tematic  thoroughness.  ,  .  .  There  have  been 
few  stones  not  turned  in  his  exploration,  and 
perhaps  the  author  has  been  a  bit  too  con¬ 
scientious  in  his  research.  Outside  of  Australia, 
not  many  readers  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
vast  body  of  factual  material  presented  .  . 
Some  treatment  of  the  Chinese  half  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  would  have  enlivened  the  narrative  and 
illuminated  the  analysis.”  L.  E.  Williams 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:693  S  ’66  800w 
Choice  3:716  O  ’66  140w 


.  [The  author]  has  had  confidential  discus¬ 
sions  with  a  good  many  Australian  decision¬ 
makers.  .  .  .  [He  has]  used  these  .  .  .  imagina¬ 
tively,  and  [has]  drawn  .  .  .  useful  conclusions 
from  them.  He  is  especially  good  at  showing 
the  interweaving  of  domestic  and  foreign  influ- 
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ences  in  Australian  policy,  especially  in  such 
matters  as  recognition  of  Communist  China 
and  trade.  The  forces  on  the  government  side 
are  accurately  depicted;  so  are  those  in  op¬ 
position,  to  a  much  more  thorough  extent  than 
in  most  other  books  on  Australian  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  ’  ’ 

Economist  220:46  J1  2  ’66  3S0w 


ALBRAND,  MARTHA.  A  door  fell  shut.  214p 
$4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-18812 

This  is  the  “story  of  a  great  violinist  trapped 
by  circumstance  into  acting  as  an  espionage 
agent.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:82  My  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3774  Ag  ’66  80w 
“Yet  another  spy  story  from  Berlin:  the 
Ku-Damm  must  be  swarming  with  thriller- 
writers.  The  rueful  tone's  that  of  a  transatlan¬ 
tic,  substandard  John  Le  CarrA”  Richard  Mayne 
New  Statesman  72:136  J1  22  ’66  30w 
“[This  book]  has  a  vigorous  story-line  and  a 
grand,  spectacular  finale;  it  also  has  the  ring 
of  truth,  whether  it’s  talking  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  East  and  West  Berlin,  or  the  egocentri- 
city  of  the  artist,  or  the  mechanics  of  defec¬ 
tion.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Je  19  ’66  70w 


ALDEN,  JOHN  R.  Pioneer  America.  309p  pi 
maps  $6.95  Knopf 

973  U.S. — Civilization.  U.S. — History — Colo¬ 
nial  period.  U.S. — History — Revolution.  U.S. 
—History— 1783-1865  66-12396 

“This  survey  of  United  States  history  through 
the  Civil  War  is  a  volume  in  a  new  series 
edited  by  J.  H.  Plumb  of  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  entitled  ‘The  History  of  Human  So¬ 
ciety.’  Dr.  Alden’s  volume  covers  American 
life  from  the  Indians  through  the  early  settlers, 
the  growth  of  cities,  and  the  beginnings  of  in¬ 
dustrial  society.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


‘This  is  a  superb  book,  possibly  the  best  one- 
volume  treatment  of  American  history  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  many  moons.  .  .  .  The  pace  is  so  swift, 
the  language  so  concise,  the  phrasing  so  tart 
that  one  feels  almost  physically  the  impact  of 
the  great  American  drama.  If  one  does  not 
agree  with  every  judgment,  still  the  sense  of 
forward  movement  is  tremendous.  .  .  .  Some 
characterizations  and  some  points  of.  view 
may  not  please  everybody,  .  .  .  [but]  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  lively  and  moving  account 
of  early  American  history — this  is  it.”  W.  D. 

America  114:744  My  21  ’66  460w 


Reviewed  by  George  Dangerfield 

Book  Week  p4  My  22  66  1250w 
“One  of  a  series  intended  .  .  .  ‘to  bring  a 
full  understanding  of  the  societies  described 
and  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  man’s  control 
over  the  physical  universe.’  Alden  .  .  .  has  not 
lived  up  to  this  proclaimed  purpose.  The  book 
is  merely  a  well  written,  competent  one-vol¬ 
ume  survey  of  U.S.  history  through  1865.  The 
political  and  military  summaries  are  well  done 
but  they  dominate  the  book.  Intellectual,  sci¬ 
entific,  religious,  and  educational  topics  are 
generally  unperceptive  in  treatment  and  are 
too  often  disfigured  by  an  amused  and  debunk¬ 
ing  style  That  American  cultural  life  was  not 
on  a  par  with  that  of  Europe  is  no  reason  for 
neglecting  it.  What  is  significant  is  that .  n 
was  American.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  left  m  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  forces  and  ideas  that  molded 
American  life.” 

Choice  3:709  O  66  200w 

Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  30w 


“[The  title  may]  deceive  the  reader  into 
thinking  that  this  is  a  study  of  the  Frontier 
in  American  history;  it  is  implied  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  that  it  means  an  emphasis  on .  the 
many  pioneering  (that  is,  novel)  American 
ways  of  doing  things.  It  is  not  the  first  and 
it  is  not,  distinctively,  the  second.  .  .  .  Though 
short  by  European  standards,  American  history 
is  a  richly  cultivated  field,  each  corner  of  which 
has  been  productive  of  serious  controversy,  in¬ 
volving  issues  of  major  importance  for  an 
understanding  of  American  development.  .  .  . 
Professor  Alden  has  chosen  to  gloss  over  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  classical  cruxes.  .  .  .  His 
chapter  on  ‘The  Peculiar  South’  is  a  good  ex¬ 


ample  of  a  balanced  yet  lively  depiction  of  a 
society  too  often  crudely  portrayed  and  as¬ 
sessed.  But  in  general  his  style  lacks  distinction; 
.  .  .  its  pursuit  of  liveliness  rather  too  regular¬ 
ly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  suppressed  snig¬ 
ger.  ’  ’ 

Economist  221:60  O  1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Robinson 

J  Am  Hist  53:580  D  '66  550w 
“With  just  enough  political  history  to  keep 
the  story  straight,  the  author  presents  the 
American  people — who  they  were,  how  they 
lived,  and  what  they  believed.  Well  written 
and  authoritative,  the  volume  is  recommended 
for  public,  college  and  senior  high  school  li¬ 
braries.”  El.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2331  My  1  ’66  90w 
TLS  p896  S  29  ’66  330w 


ALDERMAN,  CLIFFORD  LINDSAY.  The  pri¬ 
vateersmen;  il.  by  Albert  Michini.  191p  $3.95 
Chilton  co. 

359  Privateering — Juvenile  literature.  U.S. 
- — History — Revolution — Naval  operations — 
Juvenile  literature.  U.S. — History — War  of 
1812 — Naval  operations — Juvenile  literature 

65-25660 

This  volume  contains  “twelve  true  accounts 
of  American  ships  sanctioned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  prey  upon  enemy  shipping  .  .  .  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812.  [Included  are  chapters  on  the  men  who 
manned  the  privateers,  the  ships  and  a  priva¬ 
teer’s  weapons.  Glossary.  Bibliography.]  Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“Few  have  heard  of  these  men,  but  their  in¬ 
dividual  feats  shine  forth  in  these  pages,  with 
stories  that  will  hold  the  attention  of  young 
readers  as  much  as  a  C.  F.  Forester  novel.  .  .  . 
The  volume  is  recommended  for  all  high  school 
lit}T3,riGs  *  * 

Best  Sell  25:392  Ja  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 
“The  author  distinguishes  between  privateers 
and  letters  of  marque  in  a  way  that  is  not 
substantiated  by  standard  reference  works  (En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica,  Colliers  Encyclopedia, 
Compton’s  Encyclopedia,  Dictionary  of  American 
History).  He  includes  chapters  on  the  men, 
vessels,  weapons.  The  writing  is  full  of  trite 
and  unimaginative  expressions  (‘cool’  as  the 
proverbial  cucumber,  ‘luck  never  holds  forever,’ 
etc.)  Despite  exciting  action,  this  is  heavy 
reading.  Might  serve  as  supplementary  reading 
for  social  studies  classes.”  Grace  Wohlsen 
Library  J  90:5521  D  15  ’65  140w 


ALDRICH,  PUTNAM.  Rhythm  in  seventeenth- 
century  Italian  monody;  with  an  anthology 
of  songs  and  dances.  188p  $8.50  Norton 
781.6  Musical  meter  and  rhythm.  Songs, 
Italian.  Dance  music  64-13989 

Using  the  point  of  view  of  a  performer  and 
historian,  a  professor  of  music  at  Stanford 
University  “searches  for  the  missing  links  in 
the  musical  notation  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century;  the  relation  of  tactus  to  meter:  the 
relation  of  dance  movements  to  musical  rhythm, 
and  the  relation  of  verse  rhythm  to  musical 
rhythm.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  is  an  examination  of  rhythmic  prob¬ 
lems  in  transcribing  early  17th-century  nota¬ 
tion.  Musical  notation  of  this  period  was  in  a 
state  of  transition.  .  .  .  An  anthology  of  songs 
and  dances  (40  pages  long)  illustrates  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  and  has  value  on  its  own  merits 
for  the  music  it  contains.  Aldrich’s  solutions 
may  not  all  be  accepted  in  full  by  all  scholars 
but  his  approach  is  practical  and  clear-headed 
and  his  arguments  are  persuasive.  The  material 
is  well  presented  and  clearly  expressed.  This 
is  designed  for  the  specialist  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  and  should  be  in  all  collections 
serving  this  public.”  G.  L  Mayer 

Library  J  91:1228  Mr  1  ’66  140w 
“The  book  repays  careful  study,  not  only 
from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  that  of  attaining  vibrant  performance — ■ 
as  those  who  have  heard  Professor  Aldrich  play 
will  know.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  made  a  work  of 
art.  by  the  musical  calligraphy  of  Erich 
Sohwandt.  There  are  many  difficult  problems 
that  invariably  arise  in  a  book  such  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Aldrich’s,  problems  which  cannot  always  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  One;  such  is  the  concent 
of  ‘rhythmic  climax.’  .  .  [There  are  some] 
typographical  errors.  .  .  .  [However]  Professor 
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ALDRICH,  PUTNAM — Continued! 

Aldrich’s  brilliant  piece  of  scholarship  will  be¬ 
come  a  standard  source  .  for  all  scholars  and 
performers.”  Michael  Collins  T 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1215  Je  66 
900w 

TLS  plOGO  N  24  ’66  440w 


ALDRIDGE,  JAMES.  The 

309p  $4.95  Doubleday 


statesman’s  game. 

66-23410 


Rupert  ‘‘Royce,  in  Ian]  earlier  book  [A  Cap¬ 
tive  in  the  Land,  BRD  19531,  visited  Russia 
as  a  hero  and  fell  in  love  with  Nina  Vodopya¬ 
nova.  In  this  present  book  Royce  tries  once 
again  to  understand  the  Russians  and  to  work 
with  them  on  a  coexistence  basis.  But  he  is 
hampered  by  his  own  family,  owners  of  a  giant 
British  shipping  firm,  and  Admiral  Lille  of 
British  Intelligence.  His  plan  to  trade  Soviet 
oil  for  British  ships  is  nullified  by  the  British 
government  and  Royce  at  once  turns  his  efforts 
toward  China,  where  he  attempts  to  save  his 
own  skin  and  to  help  the  Chinese  Communists 
gain  world  recognition.  The  story  is  narrated 
by  Royce’s  Australian  cousin.  Jack.”  (Library 
J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Yanitelli 
Best  Sell  26:189  S  1 


’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:3761  Ag  ’66  200w 


“[This  book  is]  absurdly  long;  the  writing 
is  heavy-handed;  the  idealistic  hero  seems 
naive  and  ridiculous — and  yet,  I  could  not 
stop  reading.  Aldridge  does  have  something 
of  the  storyteller’s  gift,  as  well  as  the  pos¬ 
sibly  even  rarer  gift  of  clarifying  elaborate 
financial  transactions.  The  four-way  duel  of  a 
great  British  shipping  company,  the  world’s 
oil  tycoons,  the  agents  of  Naval  Intelligence 
(who  fear  a  Russo -British  rapprochement) 
and  one  saintly  idiot  is  irresistible.”  Anthony 


Boucher 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  11  ’66  80w 


“[This]  is  a  glum  and  pretentious  fantasy 
written  in  humorless  prose.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  top-level  muckraking  about  the 
malevolent  moral  dwarfs  who  operate  interna¬ 
tional  finance-capitalism;  it  is  possibly  the  least 
convincing  stuff  since  Upton  Sinclair’s  Lanny 
Budd  went  crusading  for  a  better  world  amid 
the  corrupt  chancelleries  of  Europe.” 

Time  88:82  Ag  26  ’66  310w 


“This  is  a  good  novel  and  should  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  .  .  .  The  trims  of  the  book  are 
excellently  handled,  the  high-level  business 
minutiae,  the  subtleties  of  the  sweet  life,  the 
cunning  two-faced  presentation  of  communist 
China.  It  is,  however,  in  intent  a  novel  about 
conscience,  and  though  the  exalted  ending  is 
almost  comically  above  the  absorbing  general- 
fiction  level  of  the  rest,  it  still  comes  off.” 

TLS  p250  Mr  24  ’66  220w 


ALDRIDGE,  JOHN  W.  Time  to  murder  and 

create:  the  contemporary  novel  in  crisis.  264p 

$5.50  McKay 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism. 

English  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-17353 

In  this  collection  of  periodical  pieces  of 
literary  criticism  published  over  the  past  seven 
years,  the  author  "looks  at  some  of  the 
prominent  novels  of  the  1960s  with  .  .  .  mal¬ 
content  honesty.  ...  [In  his  opinion]  there  is 
‘very  little  possibility  today  for  the  novel  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  large,  synthesizing  sense 
of  the  whole  culture  that  helped  to  give 
some  of  the  older  novels  their  outstanding 
range  of  emotional  reference  and  public  ap¬ 
peal.’  ”  (Book  Week)  Index. 


“Some  sort  of  Art  Buchwald  ’That’s  good 
that’s  bad’  game  seems  to  be  going  on.  .  . 
The  essay  on  Herzog  avoids  such  contradiction, 
by  being  consistently  in  the  negative,  when 
Mr.  Aldridge  works  best.  .  .  .  With  two  excep 
tions — -a  ‘close’  critical  study  of  The  Grea 
Gatsby  and  a  P.  G.  Wodehouse  essav — the  vol 
ume  ends  up,  tired  out,  with  a  collection  o 
rather  ordinary  book  reviews.  ...  In  my  rathe 
pedantic  way,  I  have  seemed  to  try  to  catcl 
Mr.  Aldridge  out  in  certain  inconsistencies  an: 
dubious  judgments.  I  don’t  wish  to  leave  tha 
as  an  over-all  impression  of  his  best  critica 
work  to  date.  .  .  .  Probably  the  most  seriou 
demand  that  could  be  made  of  Thim]  i 

that  he  now  devote  as  much  time  and  vigor  t 


hopes  as  he  has  to  dissatisfactions.  It  would 
round  out  his  thought  in  a  way  that  this  book 
has  not.”  Robie  Macaulay 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  24  ’66  2450w 

Choice  3:767  N  ’66  190w 
Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Rahv 

Commentary  42:60  Ag  ’66  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Don  Crinklaw 

Commonweal  84:478  J1  22  '66  1200w 

Reviewed  by  IT.  J.  Mooney 

Critic  25:58  Ag  ’66  1900w 
“The  essays  are  remarkably  attractive  in  their 
display  of  a  perceptive  mind  wholly  divorced 
from  current  schools  or  literary  fashion,  even 
when  the  reader  may-  disagree  violently  with 
Aldridge’s  particular  bias.  The  volume  is 
highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.”  Bernard 
Kressrnan 

Library  J  91:2843  Je  1  ’66  120w 
“Highminded  disappointment  is  the  burden  of 
‘Time  to  Murder  and  Create.’  .  .  .  We  know 
what  has  disappointed  Aldridge  in  the  present, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  has  pleased  him  in 
the  past,  what  his  high  standards  for  the  novel 
are  based  on.  And  we  do  not  really  know  what 
he  means  by  intellectuality  or  the  life  of  the 
mind.  We  can  guess  what  the  answer  would 
be  if  we  asked.  'Have  you  read  any  good  novels 
lately’  but  not  if  we  asked,  ‘Have  you  had — 
or  even  encountered — any  good  ideas  lately?’ 
Although  his  specialty  is  the  novel,  there  is  no 
reference  to  recent  French  theorists  and  prac¬ 
titioners  .  .  .  land  he]  shows  no  interest  in 
recent  developments  in  language  or  symbolism 
or  in  the  work  of  those  who,  like  him,  are 
concerned  with  the  character  of  the  modern,  the 
new.”  R.  G.  Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  My  1  ’66  1300w 
“I  felt  that  most  of  the  writing  was  barren 
of  detail,  hasty  of  logic,  strident  of  tone,  in 
just  the  ways  that  mark  the  idea- ridden  man. 
.  .  .  Much  the  most  interesting  essay  is  on 
Norman  Mailer,  and  deals  larg'ely  with  Ad¬ 
vertisements  for  Myself.  Here  Mr.  Aldridge’s 
attention  has  for  once  been  entirely  gripped 
by,  entirely  focused  on,  the  book  he  is  discuss¬ 
ing,  presumably  because  it  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  really  interests  him.  He  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Mailer’s  extremism,  too.  .  .  .  Time 
and  again,  Mr.  Aldridge  reproaches  other  writ¬ 
ers  for  not  going  far  enough.  .  .  .  [He]  refuses 
to  see  that  many  features  of  the  literary  scene 
now  (and  at  any  time)  are  not  worth  taking 
seriously.”  Martin  Green 

Sat  R  49:38  Ap  30  ’66  800w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxli  autumn  '66  150w 


ALEICHEM,  SHOLOM.  Old  country  tales;  sel. 
and  tr.  with  an  introd.  by  Curt  Leviant.  319p 
$5.95  Putnam 

66-20261 

This  volume  commemorating  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  Sholom  Aleichem 
contains  twenty-six  stories  translated  from  the 
Yiddish  for  the  first  time.  The  stories  are 
grouped  “in  ten  clusters  of  one  to  six  each, 
portraits  of  Jewish  children,  monologues,  rail¬ 
road  yarns,  holiday  tales,  village  stories,  etc.: 
and  they  date  from  early  in  his  career  to  just 
before  his  death.  They  incline  to  the  quaint 
and  the  traditional.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crane 

Best  Sell  26:231  O  1  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  Meyer  Liben 

Book  Week  p7  S  25  ’66  1250w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  20  '66 
60w 


This  collection  of  stories  .  .  .  will  please  the 
many  fans  of  Sholem  Aleichem  who  are  already 
familiar  with  his  characterizations  of  Tevye 
and  Mottel.  A  wide  variety  of  shtetl  (village) 
life  is  covered  from  malicious  and  innocent 
childhood  to  disasters  of  the  pogroms.  Each 
story  is  told  with  a  simplicity  that  is  typical  of 
the.  life  itself.  Although  the  gentile  is  often 
depicted  as  the  villain,  the  author  deftly  shows 
that  even  in  the  Jewish  group  there  are  many 
scoundrels,  both  male  and  female.  The  trans¬ 
lator  ha3  an  elaborate  introduction  for  those 
unfamiliar  with  Sholom  Aleichem,  and  a  helpful 
glossary  of  definitions  of  Yiddish  words  used  in 
the  stories.  M.  K.  Margoshes 

Library  J  91:3762  Ag  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:5777  Ag  '66  llOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Howe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  23  ’66  1350w 
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The  translations  have  an  idiomatic  bite 
that  is  not  quite  current  speech  nor  quite  a 
dialect,  but  appropriate  to  Sholom  Aleichem’s 
own  abrupt,  naturalistic,  yet  slightly  archaic 
style.  .  .  .  The  editor  is  an  old  initiate, 
having  translated  an  earlier  volume,  Stories 
and  Satires  [BRD  I960],  .  .  .  His'  selections 
are  sometimes  happy  ones,  like  ‘Final  Pages 
from  The  Song  of  Songs’  or  ‘A  Job  as  Easy 
as  Pie.’  But  'Tevya  Reads  the  Psalms’  gives 
us  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  Tevya’s  family 
and  work  life,  and  is  so  pathetically  blind  to 
the  sadistic  depths  of  anti-Semitism  as  to  be 
almost  unreadable  after  the  Hitler  episode. 
.  .  .  These  stories  percolate  out  of  the  shtetl 
with  an  insistent  relevance  to  our  twentieth- 
century  concerns.  .  .  .  With  our  own  electronic 
pogroms  hanging  over  our  heads,  we  can 
savor  the  sane  wine  of  Sholom  Aleichem, 
thrash  about  with  his  instant,  innocent  decen¬ 
cy,  and  stay  strong  enough  for  laughter  that 
is  not  sick.”  J.  L.  Starnpfer 

Sat  R  49:62  O  1  ’66  750w 


ALEXANDER,  EDWARD.  Matthew  Arnold  and 
John  Stuart  Mill.  313p  $6.50  Columbia  univ. 
press 

320.5  Arnold,  Matthew.  Mill,  John  Stuart. 

Liberalism.  Humanism  65-14321 

An  assistant  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  the  author  writes  in  his 
Preface:  “The  present  volume  is  an  attempt 
to  show  the  confluence  of  humanism  and  lib¬ 
eralism  by  comparing  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  two  traditions  in  Victorian  England.  1 
have  made  Matthew  Arnold  the  spokesman  for 
humanism  and  John  Stuart  Mill  the  spokesman 
for  liberalism,  but  I  have  also  tried  to  show  to 
what  a  considerable  extent  each  shared  the 
convictions  of  the  other.  ...  I  have  tried  to 
discover  the  causes  of  past  conflicts  between 
liberalism  and  humanism  in  order  to  suggest 
how  they  may  eventually  complement  each 
other.”  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  has  collected  and  arranged 
parallel  comments  by  two  great  Victorians  .  .  . 
who  appear  to  have  spoken  to  many  of  the  same 
points  and  often  to  have  been  in  agreement.  In 
showing  ‘the  confluence  of  humanism  and  lib¬ 
eralism’  .  .  .  Alexander  is  less  successful.  His 
organization  precludes  careful  analysis  of  the 
quality  and  temper  of  the  period,  and  he  has 
little  explored  the  historical  and  philosophical 
implications  of  his  material.  The  undergraduate 
could  use  a  more  complete  index  of  topics  and 
issues.  Of  limited  value.” 

Choice  2:765  Ja  '66  lOOw 
“The  difficulty  with  .  .  .  [this  book]  is  to 
feel  as  convinced  as  the  author  of  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  comparative  study.  In  the 
absence  of  any  great  contrast  of  personality 
or  philosophy  the  constant  alternation  between 
the  two  men  is  tiring  rather  than  illuminat¬ 
ing:  and  the  schematic  analysis  in  conjunction 
with  a  certain  academic  aridity  of  style  does 
not  make  for  stimulating  reading.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  various  justifi¬ 
cations  put  forward  for  this  particular  pairing. 
.  .  .  Even  as  a  straightforward  comparison  of 
two  Victorian  thinkers,  the  impression  remains 
that  this  is  an  artificially  contrived  piece 
which  has  not  really  succeeded.  Nevertheless, 
at  this  more  modest  level  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander  has  some  things  to  say  about  his  two 
subjects  that  are  worth  attention.”  Norman 
Gash 

Engl  Hist  R  81:871  O  ’66  230w 
“Professor  Alexander  presents  here  a  very 
thorough  and  scholarly  analysis  of  the  main¬ 
stream  of  Victorian  thought  by  comparing  the 
philosophies  of  that  age’s  two  leading  thinkers. 
.  .  .  Recommended  generally.”  J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  90:2558  Je  1  '65  150w 


ALEXANDER,  FRANZ,  ed.  Psychoanalytic 
pioneers;  ed.  by  Franz  Alexander,  Samuel 
Eisenstein  &  Martin  Grotjahn.  616p  $15 

Basic  bks. 


150.19  Psychoanalysis  66-11692 

This  is  a  “history  of  psychoanalysis .  as  seen 
through  the  lives  and  the  works  of.  its  most 
eminent  teachers,  thinkers,  and  clinicians.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  .  .  .  portrait  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  psychoanalytic  creativity 
has  emerged  and  flourished.  .  .  .  [The  study 
includes]  profiles  of  Karl  Abraham,  Sfndor 
Ferenczi,  Otto  Rank,  Carl  Jung,  Alfred  Adler. 
Ernest  Jones,  Paul  Federn,  Oskar  Pfister, 
Hanns  Sachs,  A.  A.  Brill,  Sandor  Rado, 
Theodor  Reik,  Melanie  Klein,  Otto  Femchel, 


Karen  Horney,  Heinz  Hartmann  [and]  Ernst 
Kris.  .  .  .  The  concluding  chapters,  'Psycho¬ 
analysis  in  England’  and  ‘Psychoanalysis  in 
the  United  States,'  review  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  problems  of  organization,  theoreti¬ 
cal  contributions,  and  current  status  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  in  these  two  countries.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes 
of  names  and  of  subjects. 


“The  authors,  going  beyond  mere  biographi¬ 
cal  description,  achieve  a  brilliant  portrayal 
of  a  heroic  period  of  psychoanalysis.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  men  and  women  who  evolved  the 
psychoanalytic  model  are  cogently  elucidated. 
The  tone,  the  excitement  and  heartaches  are 
vividly  recreated  in  this  unusual  text  which 
is  very  readable.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:719  O  ’66  60w 

“Many  compendia  exist  which  describe  the 
important  workers  in  psychoanalysis  but  none 
are  as  comprehensive,  go  ‘behind  the  scenes’ 
or  are  as  concise  as  this  one.  The  apparent 
intent  is  not  exhaustive  treatment  but  rather 
a  ‘genetic  picture  of  psychoanalysis  during  its 
development.’  .  .  .  Many  streams  have  fed 

the  lifeblood  of  this  controversial  discipline 
and  the  editors  try  to  give  as  rounded  a  view 
as  is  possible  within  the  allotted  pages.  .  .  . 
Contributors  in  addition  to  the  editors  are 
such  .  .  .  analysts  as  M.  Romm,  R.  Loewen- 
stein,  E.  Pumpian-Mindiin  and  others.”  Louis 
De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:1234  Mr  1  ’66  170w 


ALEXANDER,  FRANZ  G.  The  history  of  psy¬ 
chiatry;  an  evaluation  of  psychiatric  thougnt 
and  practice  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present,  by  Franz  G.  Alexander  and  Sheldon 
T.  Selesnick.  471p  il  $11.95  Harper 

616.89  Psychiatry — History  64-18048 

“About  one- third  of  [the  book]  is  devoted  to 
pre-Freudian  psychiatry,  one-third  to  Freud 
and  the  psychoanalytic  movement,  and  one- 
third  to  recent  developments.  The  basic  point  of 
view  of  the  authors  is  representative  of  the 
mainstream  of  contemporary  American  psychia¬ 
try  and  psychoanalysis.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography. 


“Besides  the  considerable  information  sup¬ 
plied — biographies,  descriptions  of  medical  and 
psychiatric  customs  as  they  have  varied  over 
time  and  in  different  civilizations,  careful 
analysis  of  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  mind 
to  which  men  have  owed  allegiance — the  chief 
virtue  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  a  history.  .  .  . 
The  sections  of  the  book  that  deal  with  the 
distant  past  are  more  successful  than  the  many 
• — perhaps  too  many— pages  given  over  to  our 
time.  .  .  .  [This  excellent  book]  indicates  quite 
well  the  present  argument  and  confusion  aboard 
in  the  field  of  psychiatry.”  Robert  Coles 
Book  Week  p2  Ap  3  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  T  ouis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:2856  Je  1  ’66  130w 
“[This]  is  a  lively,  lucid  and  optimistic  book. 

.  .  .  [But]  the  authors  do  more  to  persuade 
the  reader  of  the  medical  value  of  psychiatry 
than  to  pinpoint  and  clarify  its  conceptual  and 
moral  dilemmas.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number  of 
errors  and  omissions.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  at 
their  best  in  discussing  the  psychoanalytic 
movement  and  its  vicissitudes.  Here  Alex¬ 
ander's  familiarity  with  the  persons  and  events 
described  and  the  use  of  primary  historical 
sources  (such  as  the  Bleuler-Freud  correspond¬ 
ence)  place  the  presentation  on  firm  footing. 

.  .  .  [The  authors]  are  on  less  solid  ground  in 
their  exposition  of  pre-Freudian  psychiatry, 
which  is  based  almost  entirely  on  secondary 
(and  tertiary)  sources;  and  in  their  reporting 
of  certain  recent  developments.”  T.  S.  Szasz 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ap  17  ’66  lOOOw 


“Unfortunately,  the  actual  historical  part  of 
this  book — about  one  third  of  it — cannot  even 
be  called  a  successful  compilation.  Sometimes 
the  sources  are  bad,  sometimes  things  have 
been  mixed  up  while  heing  copied  or  seem 
invented  to  fill  the  numerous  gaps  in  actual 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  third  part,  Recent  Devel¬ 
opments,  is  the  most  undogmatic,  readable,  and 
informative  part  of  the  book.  Seven  main  trends 
are  reported  and  discussed:  the  organic  ap¬ 
proach  .  .  .  psychological  developments,  .  .  . 
social  psychiatry  (with  important  chapters  on 
addictions  and  law),  child  psychiatry,  psycho¬ 
somatic  medicine,  .  .  .  existentialist  psychiatry 
and  the  ‘culturalist’  school.  The  authors  leave 
open  the  question  which  of  these  channels 
the  main  stream  of  development  will  turn  into.” 
E.  H.  Ackerknecht 

Science  154:875  N  18  ’66  320w 
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ALEXANDER,  H.  T.  African  tightrope:  my  two 
years  as  Nkrumah  s  chief  of  staff.  lo2p  M.y5 
Prae^er 

9 66. 7  Ghana — History,  Military.  Congo  ( Leo¬ 
poldville)— History.  Nkrumah.  Kwarne^^ 

“In  1959.  [the  author]  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Ghana  armed  forces  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Prime  Minister  (now 
President)  Kwame  Nkrumah.  He  thus  became 
the  first  British  officer  to  serve  the  head  .  ot 
an  independent  African  state.  When  Africa 
was  thrown  into  turmoil  by  the  Congo  crisis  in 
I960,  General  Alexander  was  sent  to  the  Congo 
to  represent  Nkrumah.  In  the  chaotic  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  United  Nations  peace¬ 
keeping  force,  he  was  the  only  white _  senior 
commander  in  the  Congo.  .  .  .  From  his  van¬ 
tage  point,  he  evaluates  the  significance  of  the 
Congo  crisis:  the  achievements  and  failures  of 
the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  the  crisis; 
the  clash  of  tribalism,  nationalism,  and  Com¬ 
munism  and  their  role  in  Ghana’s  present  and 
future.’’  (Publishers  note)  Index  of  names. 

Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Simpson 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:207  N  ’66  290w 
Christian  Century  83:368  Mr  23  ’66  40w 
“This  book  is  a  forthright,  unvarnished  ac¬ 
count  ...  of  the  dilemma  of  the  expatriate  offi¬ 
cer  attempting  to  serve  faithfully  another  coun¬ 
try  when  asked  to  do  things  contrary  to  his 
best  professional  judgement,  his  basic  loyal¬ 
ties.  and  his  political  beliefs.  The  author’s 
thoughtful  and  balanced  observations  about 
Nkrumah  as  a  personality,  the  mistakes  and 
successes  of  the  Western  bloc.  Russia’s  African 
strategy,  and  the  important  role  of  the  .UN 
provide  valuable  insights  into  the  African 
situation.  For  current  affairs  collections.” 
Harold  Rancour 

Library  J  91:941  F  15  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  71:346  Mr  11  ’66  280w 
“General  Alexander  .  .  .  writes  like  a  simple 
professional  soldier,  not  seeking  or  desiring  any 
political  role,  and  not  even  seeing  that  a  polit¬ 
ical  role  had  inevitably  been  thrust  on  him.  .  .  . 
He  has  a  pleasant  sense  of  humor  and  is  ad¬ 
mirably  free  from  the  pomposity  that  so  often 
afflicts  senior  officers.  .  .  One  has  the  sense, 
throughout  his  book,  of  listening  to  a  reliable 
witness.  [The  book]  is  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  recent  history  of  Africa,  in  relation  to  two 
key  countries,  Ghana  and  the  Congo.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  days  of  the  UN  experience 
in  the  Congo  is  interesting  and  recaptures  the 
surrealist  quality  of  the  Secretariat’s  concern 
for  protocol  amid  the  spontaneities  of  the 
Congo.  .  .  .  Many  of  General  Alexander’s  de¬ 
tailed  observations  .  .  are  shrewd 

and  sound  but  the  whole  picture  is  distorted 
by  a  failure  to  understand  the  political  basis 
of  the  UN  operation.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:11  Je  23  ’66  2100w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  3  '66  140w 
“[The  author’s!  style  is  that  of  the  plain 
burnt  soldier  and  his  approach  is  that  of  the 
efficient,  professional,  accepting  the  importance 
of  politics  but  not  wanting  to  get  involved  in 
them.  and  not  wanting  them  to  interfere  with 
military  duties.  .  .  .  THel  possesses  a  far 

greater  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
new  African  countries  in  general  than  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  expected  of  a.  professional  soldier 
Tn  some  ways  the  most  interesting  section  'of 
the  hook  is  that  devoted  to  the  Congo 
The  author  is  justly  critical  of  western  policies 
rtherel.” 

TLS  pll91  D  23  ’65  750w 


bLdLg°*Y3D59  ss b,ack  cau,dr°" 

Fairy  tales  65-1386! 

In  this  story,  the  second  in  a  trilogy,  “Taran 
the  young  assistant  pig-keeper,  sallies  forth  ot 
a  announced  hv  Prince  Gwvdion.  t< 

snatch  the  black  oa/uldron  from  the  hellisl 
kingdom  of  Arawn  lord  of  the  Land  of  Death 
m  order  to  prevent  the  creation  of  more  caul 
drop -horn,  immortal  and  evil  fighters  Tarai 
and  his  friends  endure  great  hardships,  lean 
the  meaning  of  sacrifice  and  that  a  vainglori 
on.s  braggart  can  become  a  hero,  and  , 
can  turn  .traitor  before  the  ones 
Odbrary^J)  k  Week  Grades  five  to  seven.’ 


■i  -Tn  °T  a  land  of  Faerie  called  Pn 

dam  which  ho  half-invented  and  hnif-bormwe 
from  Welsh  folklore.  Lloyd  Alexander  has  al 
tempted  m  both  this  hook  and  his  previous  on 
The  Book  of  Three  [BRD  19651 .  to  he  aS  <sffi 
creative’  as  Tolkien  in  his  Lord  of  the  Rim 


trilogy  [BRD  1954,  1955.  19561.  [This]  story, 
however,  seems  more  closely-knit  and  effective 
than  the  earlier  one.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl2  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  9  ’65  200w 


“The  same  kind  of  engagingly  fantastic  non¬ 
sense  lightens  this  story  as  it  did  the  first  one: 
but  the  overtones  here  are  more  truly  heroic. 
The  reader’s  involvement  is  intense  as  the 
excitement  leads  up  to  the  climactic  meeting 
of  tragedy  and  triumph.  An  exalting  experience 
for  the  fortunate  children  whose  imaginations 
are  ready  for  great  fantasy.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  41:274  Je  ’65  200w 


Reviewed  by  L.  F.  Seacord 

Library  J  90:2016  Ap  15  ’65  90w 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Fritz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Je  19 


’66  150w 


ALEXANDER,  LLOYD.  The  castle  of  Llyr. 
201p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.67  Holt 
Fairy  tales  66-13461 

This  is  the  third  of  a  trilogy  following  The 
Black  Cauldron  (BRD  1966)  and  The  Book  of 
Three  (BRD  1965).  “Here.  Princess  Eilonwy 
of  Llyr,  a  true  enchantress,  is  kidnapped  and 
delivered  to  [Achren]  a  wicked  witch  who 
wants  to  steal  her  secrets.  To  rescue  Eilonwy 
come  [Taran]  an  assistant  pig  keeper  who  loves 
her,  a  bumbling  prince,  and  [others],  .  .  . 
Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 

"Good  fantasy  for  the  young,  with  problems 
that  are  of  real  interest  to  the  author  and  so 
engage  the  reader  strongly,  offers  the  same 
variety  of  approach  that  is  found  in  fantasy 
for  adults.  .  .  .  Evil  is  also  personified,  fairy¬ 
tale  fashion,  in  The  Castle  of  Llyr  in  which 
Lloyd  Alexander  continues  his  series  about  the 
fabulous  kingdom  of  Prydain.  .  .  .  Although  in 
imaginative  depth  and  inventiveness  they  are  a 
far  cry  from  Tolkien’s  stories,  they  do  combine 
in  a  lively  manner  elements  from  Welsh  folk¬ 
lore  with  elaborately  mythical  adventures  of 
odd  and  comical,  if  somewhat  stilted,  charac¬ 
ters,  quite  to  the  taste  of  those  just  beyond 
the  earliest  fairy-tale  age  who  enjoy  compli¬ 
cated  magical  mixtures.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  pll  Ag  21  ’66  210w 
Horn  Bk  42:304  Je  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Ruth  Rausen 

Library  J  91:2205  Ap  15  ’66  80w 
“While  each  of  the  books  is  a  complete 
chronicle  in  its  own  right — exciting,  highly 
imaginative  and  sometimes  profound — the  tril¬ 
ogy  is  a  unit  with  a  cumulative  effect.  The 
reader  should,  like  this  reviewer,  plunge  from 
one  to  another  and  pause  only  to  praise.”  Jean 
Fritz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Je  19  ’66  170w 


ALEXANDER,  LLOYD.  Coll  and  his  white  pig: 
il-  by  Evaline  Ness,  unp  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.27 
Holt 

Pigs — Stories.  Animals — Stories.  Fairy  tales 

65-21540 

This  story  is  based  on  an  incident  from  the 
author’s  Book  of  Three  (BRD  1965).  “Coll,  a 
sensible  farmer,  has  left  behind  him  a  life  of 
adventure  as  a  warrior  and  has  settled  down  to 
care  for  his  vegetables  and  orchards  in  the  land 
of.  Prydain.  But  when  Hen  Wen,  his  pig.  is 
spirited  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
mysterious  band  of  horsemen.  Col!  has  no  choice 
but  to  go  after  her.  For  Hen  Wen  is  no  ordinary 
P'g — she  is.  in  fact,  possessed  of  oracular 
powers,  and  has  been  kidnapped  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Land  of  Death  for  dark  and  evil  purposes. 

•  •  •  [Coll  is]  assisted  in  extraordinary  fashion 
by  Oak-Horn,  a.  timid  stag:  Ash-Wing,  a  clever 
?-5r,;,F?d  Star-Nose.  High  King  of  the  Moles.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  "Ages  six  to  eight.”  (Book 
Week) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libbv 

Book  Week  pi 6  Ja  36  ’66  200w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  31  ’66 

50w 


.  l  he  skillfully  told  story  combined  with 
Paintings  m  glorious  colors — some  of  the  artist’s 
best  work— makes  an  exciting  picture-storv 
book  that  will  give  young  children  a  glimnse 
into  the  mythical  land  they  will  know  when 

Three0” 6  R  y,<ier  and  read  The  Book  ot 
Horn  Bk  41:619  D  ’65  130w 
"The  combination  of  modern  fantasy  and 
distinguished  multi-colored  illustrations' 
make  up  a  handsome  book.  For  the  imaginative 
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reader,  perhaps  the  somewhat  rare  one,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  beauty.  To  be  read  to  younger  children, 
third-fifth-graders  will  read  it  themselves.’' 
Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  90:5506  D  15  '65  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  i  imes  Bk  R  pt  2,  p62'N  7  ’65  90w 


ALEXANDER,  ROBERT  J.  Organized  labor  in 
Latin  America.  274p  $5.95  Free  press 

331.8809  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Latin 
America.  Labor  unions  65-23024 

“This  study  outlines  the  general  aspects  of 
labor  relations  in  Latin  America,  and  describes 
specific  developments  in  legal  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  which  .  .  .  influenced  the  development  of 
labor  movements  in  the  area.  .  .  .  Professor 
Alexander  analyzes  the  general  role  and  func¬ 
tion  of  organized  labor  in  the  processes  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  change  now  under 
way  throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  .  .  .  The  major  portion  of  the  study  is 
devoted  to  a  .  .  .  nation-by-nation  survey  of 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  organized 
labor  in  the  nations  of  the  region.  This  survey 
is  rounded  out  by  an  examination  of  the  role 
of  international  labor  organizations  that  have 
been  and  are  presently  active  in  the  area.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  general  but,  paradoxically,  narrow  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .  [which  provides]  no  more  than  a 
superficial  sketch.  Analysis  in  depth  is 

marked  by  its  absence.  The  reader  is  compelled 
to  read  the  same  story  again  and  again.  .  .  . 
A  number  of  fundamental  questions  .  .  .  are 
left  unanswered.  .  .  .  [Alexander’s  anti -Com¬ 
munist]  view  makes  an  impartial  analysis  of 
the  labor  picture  difficult,  for  Communists  have 
played  leading  roles.  ...  In  conclusion  .  .  . 
though  [this]  book  adds  new  material,  it  is  not 
the  study  long  awaited  by  the  specialist.”  R.  E. 
Ruiz 

Am  Hist  R  71:1104  Ap  ’66  380w 


“This  reviewer  has  learned  much  about  the 
history,  trends,  and  contending  ideological 
frameworks  within  which  labor  unions  in 
Latin  America  have  travelled  a  thorny  road 
over  the  past  half-century.  He  fully  appreciates 
that  a  truly  free  trade-union  movement  is  pi 
essential  sine  Qua  non  of  a  democratic  society. 
However,  he  has  experienced  a  mild  sense  of 
disappointment  after  reading  this  volume.  The 
author  is  an  economist,  but  he  has  provided 
little  real  analysis  of  the  role  labor  unions 
have  played  and  occupy  during  a  complex 
process  of  economic  development.  .  .  .  Hence, 
while  this  book  and  its  subject  matter  are 
of  greatest  interest,  it  leaves  much  untold. 
It  constitutes  a  healthy  beginning  to  a  story 
that  will  have  to  be  told  in  a  more  extensive 
and  profound  manner.”  J.  A.  Hasson _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:225  N  ’66  550W" 
“Differences  to  organized  labor  in  the  U.S. 
are  included:  relationships  to  evolving  and 
conflicting  political  movements  and  to  economic 
developments  are  emphasized.  .  .  .  This  book 
should  be  highly  useful  to  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  social  sciences,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  economics,  industrial  relations,  and 
area  studies.” 

Choice  2:884  F  ’66  180w 


financial  arrangements.  Aliber  concludes  that 
the  costs  of  adjusting  to  a  payments  deficit 
are  smaller,  while  costs  of  a  payments  surplus 
are  larger,  in  most  other  countries  than  in  the 


U.S.” 


Choice  3:823  N  ’66  140w 


“While  too  technical  for  the  general  reader, 
this  work  will  be  useful  for  the  specialist  and 
student.  It  is  recommended  for  large  academic 
and  public,  and  for  pertinent  special  libraries.” 
H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:103  Ja  1  ’66  170w 


ALIKI.  A  weed  is  a  flower:  the  life  of  George 
Washington  Carver:  written  and  il.  by  Aliki. 
unp  $4.25  Prentice-Hall 
B  or  92  Carver,  George  Washington — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  65-25223 

This  brief  narrative  highlights  the  major 
events  of  the  American  scientist’s  life.  “Ages 
four  to  seven.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  91:442  Ja  15  ’66  30w 
“Gentle  reverence  and  warm  sentiment  ra¬ 
diate  from  Aliki’ s  picture-book.  .  .  .  Her  new 
portrait  is  framed  with  stunning,  stylized  il¬ 
lustrations  at  once  sophisticated  and  child-like. 
.  .  .  Somehow,  though,  the  sweet  and  sunny 
text,  with  its  few  facts  and  simple  generaliza¬ 
tions,  presents  only  a  modest  glimpse  of  the 
distinguished  Negro  scientist.”  M.  F.  O’C. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  30  ’66  lOOw 
"The  story — told  in  very  simple,  sensitive 
language — of  a  scientist  who  was  also  a  kind  of 
saint.”  Emily  Maxwell 

New  Yorker  41:232  D  4  ’65  50w 


ALLBECK,  WILLARD  D.  A  century  of  Luth¬ 
erans  in  Ohio.  309p  $6  Antioch  press 
284  Lutheran  Church  66-13389 

This  “history  of  the  Ohio  Lutheran  churches 
to  World  War  I  shows  especially  the  divisive 
effects  of  immigration  and  language  differences. 
The  Lutherans  who  came  to  Ohio  for  the  most 
part  were  Germans.  As  a  younger  English- 
speaking  generation  grew  up,  conflict  between 
them  and  the  traditionalists  occurred  over 
matters  of  doctrine  and  of  reform.  .  .  .  Fac¬ 
tions  and  splinter  groups  reached  a  peak  in  the 
1880s  and  1890s  before  the  new  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  ecumenicalism  began  to  reduce 
the  divisions.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography. 


“This  book  is  a  result  of  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  .  .  .  [and]  abounds  with  the  names  of 
pastors  and  churches  and  unnecessarily  long 
quotations  from  the  proceedings  of  the  synods. 
These  matters  will  be  of  primary  interest  to 
Lutheran  readers.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  author’s  scholarly  findings  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  more  interesting  style.”  Carl  Witt- 

Am  Hist  R  71:1454  J1  ’66  3.70w 
“Straight  historical  writing.” 

Christian  Century  83:210  F  16  ’66  20w 

J  Am  Hist  53:178  Je  ’66  300w 


ALIBER,  ROBERT  Z.  The  future  of  the  dollar 
as  an  international  currency.  169p  $6  Praeger 
332  Balance  of  payments.  International  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  65-24945 

“In  the  first  chapters  of  this  book  Mr.  Aliber 
sketches  the  development  of  the  dollar  as  inter¬ 
national  currency,  gradually  replacing  the 
pound.  Then  he  takes  up  the  growing  role  of 
the  dollar  as  international  reserve-currency. 
He  deals  with  various  influences  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  measures,  their  costs  and  benefits 
for  the  U.S.  and  for  foreign  countries.  He  de¬ 
velops  problems  and  treats  the  mechanics  ot 
possible  adjustments  in  considerable  detail:  he 
also  points  to  the  difficulty  that  some  measures 
which  would  improve  our  precarious  balance 
of  payments  might  then  have  harmful  effects 
on  domestic  economy  and  vice  versa. 
(Library  J) 

“Selected  chapters  in  .  this  clearly  written 
summary  essay  on  the  international  financial 
system  should  prove  useful  supplementary 
reading  assignments  for  undergraduates.  .  .  . 
Particularly  valuable  is  the.  discussion  (Chap¬ 
ters  VI  and  X)  of  the  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  balance-cf-payments  adjustment  among  sur¬ 
plus  and  deficit  countries  under  alternative 


ALLEGRO,  JOHN  MARCO.  Search  in  the 
desert.  193p  pi  maps  $4.95  Doubleday 
913.33  Jordan — Antiquities.  Wilderness  of 
Judea — Antiquities.  Dead  Sea  scrolls 

64-13857 

This  “is  the  story  of  a  British  archaeological 
expedition  searching  Judean  caves  for  Biblical 
scrolls.  [It]  concentrates  on  administrative 
details  rather  than  the  actual  digging  and 
finds,  .  .  .  [and  describes]  details  of  raising 
money,  recruiting  of  personnel,  buying  of  sup¬ 
plies,  traveling  to  location,  and  setting  up  and 
maintaining  camps.”  (Library  J) 


“The  excitement  of  important  discovery  is 
missing  and  the  main  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  its  picture  of  the  organizing  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion.  Written  in  an  easy  conversational  style, 
it  sketches  an  area  not  often  covered.”  Janet 
Friedlander 

Library  J  89:2810  J1  ’64  130w 
“The  story  is  written  in  a  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  style,  with  an  intimacy  of  touch  that 
has  none  of  the  savour  of  the  usual  archae¬ 
ological  publication,  and  the  reader  will  be 
fascinated  by  the  story  to  the  end.  .  .  .  The 
author  is  .  .  .  more  modest  than  he  has  some¬ 
times  been  in  assessing  the  significance  of  the 
Scrolls.  .  .  .  The  reviewer  does  not  recall 
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ALLEGRO,  J.  M. — Continued 
anyone  who  has  claimed  that  the  Scrolls  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  he  can  recall 
attempts  to  misuse  the  Scrolls  in  the  opposite 
sense.  He  welcomes  Mr.  Allegro  s  clear  de¬ 
precation  of  this.’’  „„„ 

TLS  p86  F  3  ’66  600w 


ALLEN,  CHRIS,  jt.  auth.  Adven times  in  liv¬ 
ing  plants.  See  Kurtz,  E.  B. 


out  the  problems  that  lie  ahead.  Even  so,  some 
of  the  Cabinet  and  many  of  their  experts  may 
be  expected  to  read  the  account  voluntarily,  for 
the  professor  has  a  large  following  in  Japan. 
.  .  .  As  a  Derceptive  westerner  [he  has]  de¬ 
tected  danger  signals  when  the  Japanese  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  machine  was  still 
steaming  full  ahead.  .  .  .  Just  now  the  country 
is  paying  the  price  of  travelling  too  far  in  too 
short  a  time.  .  .  .  Few  who  consider  her  eco¬ 
nomic  history  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Allen’s  highly  illuminating  book  will  doubt  that 
Japan  will  soon  be  forging  ahead  again.” 

TLS'  plllO  D  2  ’65  750w 


ALLEN.  DONNA.  Fringe  benefits;  wages  or 
social  obligation?  an  analysis  with  historical 
perspectives  from  paid  vacations.  (Cornell 
studies  in  ind.  and  labor  relations)  280p  $4.75, 
pa  $1.50  N.T.  state  school  of  md.  &  labor 
relations 

331.2  Non- wage  payments  64-63901 

"This  book  discusses  how. lack  of  definition  of 
fringe  benefits  has  caused  inconsistency  in  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of  social 
legislation.  The  author  shows  how  these  have 
been  regarded  by  the  parties  to  social  legisla- 

,  ■  _  — ......  —  ..  ««  AM  T-r  .  rv.  n  1  n  T  f~\  Alir 


UtJCii  icgaiucu  fJ j  Few  uvo  w  — 

tion  as  wages  or  non-wages  according  to  how 
their  interests  could  be  served.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Owen 

Am  Econ  R  56:978  S  ’66  450w 


"The  book  is  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
history  of  fringe  benefits,  using  paid  vacations 
to  illustrate  the  confusion  caused  by  lack  of 
definition.  The  book  can  be  read  easily  by 
senior  undergraduates,  particularly  students  of 
social  security.  .  .  .  The  same  field  is  covered 
more  analytically  by  [A.  L.  ]  Reid’s  Fringe 
Benefits,  Labour  Costs  and  Social  Security 
[BED  19661,  but  his  data  relates  to  Britain  and 
Europe  so  that  the  precise  issue  of  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  American  social  legislation  is  not 
covered  as  it  is  in  Allen’s  book.” 

Choice  2:800  Ja  ’66  130w 


“This  is  a  clear  and  well-written  analysis 
.  .  .  [in  which]  the  author  makes  an  earnest 
effort  to  find  some  order  in  the  chaotic  situa¬ 
tion,  suggesting  that  ‘fringe  benefits  are  not 
a  form  of  wages  in  payment  for  actual  per¬ 
sonal  services  but  represent  a  new.  non-wage 
obligation.’  This  timely  paper  deserves  a  wide 
audience  among  collective  bargainers,  and 
members  of  the  mediation  and  arbitration  pro¬ 
fession.  Recommended  for  libraries  with  indus¬ 
trial  relations  collections.”  'William  Gibelman 
Library  J  90:122  Ja  1  ’65  130w 


ALLEN,  GAY  WILSON,  ed.  American  poetry 
[ed.  by]  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  Walter  B.  Rideout 
[and]  James  K.  Robinson.  1274p  school  ed 
$8  Harper 

811  American  poetry — Collections  65-19490 

“We  have  aimed  to  provide  the  student  and 
the  general  reader  with  a  carefully  selected 
anthology  covering  the  entire  sweep  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poetic  achievement  from  the  Puritan  age 
to  the  present  day.  Believing  that  poets 
should  be  studied  in  depth,  we  have  omitted 
the  great  mass  of  versifiers  in  order  to  give 
ample  space  to  the  leading  American  figures 
.  .  .  [while  including]  some  who,  if  not  of 
the  very  first  creative  order,  are  nevertheless 
of  distinct  literary  significance.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexes  of  poets  and  titles  and  of 
first  lines. 


A  general  anthology  covering  American 
poetry  from  the  time  of  Anne  Bradstreet  to 
that  of  Messrs.  Dickey,  Berry,  et  al.  meets  a 
need  that  has  long  been  existent;  and  the 
present  volume  is  a  practical  one,  well  selected 
.  .  .  and  neatly  arranged  so  far  as  format  is 
concerned.” 

Am  Lit  38:271  My  ’66  70w 
"One’s  first  impulse  is  to  wish  that  [the 
editors  ]  efforts  had  been  devoted  to  revising 
and  expanding  Matthiessen’s  anthology  [The 
Oxford  Book  of  American  Verse,  BRD  1950] 
rather  than  to  duplicating  his  efforts.  How¬ 
ever,  one  original  feature  of  their  anthology  is 
one  hundred  useful  pages  about  biography, 
bibliography,  critical  studies,  and  difficulties 
m  the  text..  .  .  .  The  notes  and  selected  bib¬ 
liography  will  no  doubt  make  American  Poetry 
m  some  ways  a  more  serviceable  college  text¬ 
book  than  The  Oxford  Book  of  American 
Verse.  The  general  reader,  and  the  serious 
student  of  American  poetry,  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  able  to  dispense  with  Matthiessen.” 

TLS  p366  Ap  23  ’66  2150w 


ALLEN,  G.  C.  Japan’s  economic  expansion. 

296p  $8  Oxford 

338.09  Japan — Economic  conditions  65-6197 

The  author  "brings  to  a  further  stage  his 
continuing  work  of  description  and  analysis  of 
the  Japanese  economy,  which  began  with 
‘Japan’s  Economic  Recovery’  [BRD  1958,  1959], 

.  .  .  He  turns  to  the  unfamiliar  problems  that 
are  perplexing  Japan  as  it  enters  a  new  phase 
of  economic  development,  with  reconstruction 
over,  immense  material  losses  made  good,  a 
.  .  .  technological  gap  filled  from  overseas,  and 
a  new  dimension  of  scale  in  modern  manu¬ 
facture.  .  .  .  For  the  accelerated  development 
.  .  .  Professor  Allen  distinguishes  eight  factors: 
imported  techniques:  high  investment  and  sav¬ 
ings;  quick  returns  from  investment;  lots  of 
labour  increasingly  better  used;  the  return  of 
big  business  Zaibatsu:  a  monetary  mechanism 
capable  of  producing  sharp  responses:  soft  fiscal 
policies1;  and  controls  over  trade  and  payments. 
On  many  of  these  factors  there  now  enter  some 
question  marks.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


“Allen  here  extends  his  earlier  book 
[with  a]  reassessment  of  the  facts  and  causes 
of  Japan  s  extraordinary  economic  growth 
particularly  in  the  past  eight  years.  .  The 
work  is  a  handy  up-to-date  summary ‘of  the 
Japanese  economy  that  is  clearly  written  con¬ 
taining  a  valuable  statistical  appendix  from 
which  Allen  s  generalizations  are  drawn.  Also 
included  is  a  fine  Dibliography  of  recent  official 
and  unofficial  sources  .  .  .  This  book  should 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege  libraries. 

Choice  3:56  Mr  ’66  170w 
Economist  217:1219  D  11  ’65  410w 
"If  Professor  Allen’s  book  explained  how  to 
continue  Japan’s  economic  expansion,  no  doubt 
it  would  be  compulsory  reading  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet.  But  the 

book  contents  itself  with  explaining  how  Japan 
has  travelled  as  far  as  she  has,  and  pointing 


ALLEN,  HENRY.  See  Henry.  W. 


A  ’  JOSEPH  CHASE.  The  wheelhouse 

loafer,  selections  from  Joseph  Chase  Allen’s 
weekly  longshore  log  “With  the  Fishermen” 
from  the  Vineyard  gazette,  1940-1960;  sel 
®d.  by  Colbert  Smith;  with  an  introd.  by 
Henry  Beetle  Hough.  304p  $5.95  Little  y 
917.44  Martha’s  Vineyard — Description 

A  .  66-16686 
this  book  contains  “prose  and  verse  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  [author’s]  hebdomadal  log 
Laid  end  to  end,  they  span  25  vears  of  locai 

(N  YryTimrsnllle|fd  and  the  StUfC  of  folklore.” 


"These  weekly  jottings  .  .  .  record  the 
hiwwfr  SK,e  tt  Vineyard  fisherman — a  sturdy 
reed .  .  .  Here  is  a  wonderful  collection  of 

characters,  all  with  a  sense  of  humor 
and  rough  and  ready  heartiness,  adepts  at 
highly  imaginative  stories.  The  poems  which 
head  each  chapter  add  a  slight  philosonhVcei 

Sei"  „?r  «£ T°t B 

Library  J  91:2337  My  1  >66  lOOw 
£rom  this  time  forward  Joseph  Chac?P  aiiot, 

idiom  is  naturally  larger  than  fife  nautical 
for  Colbert  Smith,  who^ullldfromV  author’s 
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hundreds  of  pieces  and  edited  them,  there 
might  not  have  been  a  book.  An  interpretive 
introduction  by  Henry  Beetle  Hough,  editor 
of  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  adds  information  and 
pleasure.”  Walter  Teller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Je  5  ’.66  800w 


ALLEN,  STEVE.  The  ground  is  our  table; 
with  phot,  by  Arthur  Dubinsky.  141p  $3.95 
Doubleday 

331  Migrant  labor  66-24316 

An  “account  of  the  plight  of  the  migratory 
worker  in  the  west.  .  .  .  [The  author]  indicts 
the  agri-business  interests  and  proposes  terms 
for  correcting  [abuses].”  (Library  J) 

“The  author’s  discussion  [of  the  braceros]  is 
both  revealing  and  disturbing.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  poorly  tied  together,  often  confusing,  and  is 
a  usually  unsatisfying  combination  of  personal 
anecdotes  with  objectively  established  facts.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  an  obviously  sincere  book, 
dealing  with  an  important  problem,  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  unsatisfying  because  of  its  haphazard 
construction.”  J.  W.  Hattman 

Best  Sell  26:329  D  1  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  Ernesto  Galarza 

Book  Week  pl2  D  18  ’66  700w 
“Steve  Allen  is  not  often  thought  of  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  oppressed.  Much  of  his  non¬ 
television  effort  in  a  literary  vein  has  centered 
in  the  short  story.  He  has  shifted  his.  concern 
recently  to  political  territory  with  his  Letter 
to  a  Conservative  [BRD  1966]  and  the  present 
work.  .  .  .  There  may  be  more  scholarly 

studies  of  these  people,  but  Allen  makes  an 
exceedingly  powerful  and  personal  case  for 
changing  the  social  and  political  conditions 
which  tolerate  such  abuses.  .  .  .  Allen  s  voice 
is  a  powerful  one  deserving  to  be  heard. 
Recommended  for  general  collections.”  Paul 

Wasserman  j  91:5420  N  1  '66  230w 

“It  is  possible  that  the  very  power  of  John 
Steinbeck’s  ‘The  Grapes  of  Wrath’  .[BRD  1939] 
has  worked  harm  as  well  as  good  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  since  it  appeared  .  .  .  [for]  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  classify  the  subject  as  a 
period-piece.  .  .  .  Countless  thousands  of  sea¬ 
sonal  farm  workers  today,  m  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west  and  elsewhere,  still  camp  out  m  shacks 
and  on  ditch-banks  [and]  get  substandard 
wages.  .  .  .  [His]  poverty-stricken  childhood, 
says  [the  author]  moved  him  to  delve  into  the 
farm  labor  situation  and  present  this  r6sum<5 
of  its  major  facets,  human  and  economic,  m 
hopes  of  arousing  more  people  to  the  need  of 
reform.  .  .  .  He  has  done  his.  homework  and 
leg-work  weil.  [This]  is  a  moving  and  persua¬ 
sive  tract”  yGlaJwin  Hill  R  pgl  N  6  -66  370w 


astronomical  and  biological  background  which 
has  led  many  scientists  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  other  inhabited  planets.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Unfortunately  the  book  is  written  in  a 
rather  sensational  style  which  tends  to  mar 
its  value.  Many  speculations  are  given  without 
putting  them  in  proper  context  which  leads  to 
misconceptions.  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  2:786  Ja  ’66  60w 
“Mr.  Allen  is  a  writer  and  editor,  not  a 
scientist,  and  he  occasionally  slips  slightly  on 
technical  detail,  but  the  account  is  still  highly 
worth  reading.  Oddly,  he  convinces  one  that 
while  life  is  more  common  in  space  than  we 
had  thought,  we  are  less  likely  ever  to  contact 
it.  Interesting  and  readable,  this  is  for  YA 
and  adults.”  R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  90:1337  Mr  15  ’65  150w  [YA] 


ALLINGHAM,  WILLIAM.  The  dirty  old  man; 
a  lay  of  Leadenhall;  with  il.  by  Erik  Blegvad. 
unp  $3.50  Prentice-Halt 
821  Bentley,  Nathaniel  65-11030 

This  is  “a  narrative  poem  (circa  1877)  .  .  . 
that  celebrates  a  worthy,  if  grimy,  18th-century 

gentleman  named  Nathaniel  Bentley — better 
nown  as  Dirty  Dick — who  for  many  years  kept 
a  large  and  motley  hardware  store  in  Leaden¬ 
hall  Street,  London.”  (Book  Week)  “First  pub¬ 
lished  in  Charles  Dickens'  Household  Words, 
this  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  inspiration 
for  Miss  Havisham  in  Great  Expectations.  .  .  . 
Grade  four  and  up."  (Library  J) 


“The  verses  .  .  .  chronicle  the  fatal  decline 
of  Dirty  Dick  for  a  cause  typically  Victorian: 
despair  over  a  lost  love.  .  .  .  Erik  Blegvad 
demonstrates  the  genuine  illustrator’s  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  his  text.  .  .  .  The  portrait  so  superficially 
limned  in  the  poem  takes  on  in  the  pictures  a 
finer  dimension,  but  one  which  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  William  Allingham’s  verses.”  Maurice 
Sendak 

Book  Week  p!6  Ap  24  ’66  340w 
“Illustrations  and  format  are  most  attractive, 
but  this  is  not  a  poem  that  will  appeal  to  most 
children.”  Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  90:3784  S  15  ’65  40w 


ALMEDINGEN,  E.  M.  The  emperor  Alexander 
I.  257p  $5.95  Vanguard 
B  or  92  Alexander  I,  Emperor  of  Russia 

66-16979 

A  biography  of  the  Tsar  who  founded  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  1815.  Bibliography.  Index. 


ALLEN,  STEVE.  Letter  to  a  conservative. 

370p  $4.95  Doubleday 

320.5  U.S.— Politics  and  government— 1961-  . 

XJ.S. — Foreign  relations  by- luaur 

Mr.  Allen  presents  a  “Liberal  position  on  a 

wide  variety  of  controversial  issues— the  threat 
of  Communism,  the  radical  right,  morality  and 
nuclear  war,  effective  anti- Communism,  and 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 

“In  making  his  points  the  author  is  given 
to  simplification  and  generalization.  .  .  .  While 
intending  to  promote  the  meaningful  exchange 
of  ideas  he  has  not  been  reluctant  to  use  a 
few  debater’s  tactics  to  disparage  th®  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  opposition.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  well  written  restatement  of  current  liberal 
thinking  and  one  that  can  be  recommended 
for  collections  of  popular  works  on  American 
political  thought.  ’  H.W.  Dillon 

Library  J  90:4349  O  15  65  150w 

“[The  author]  means  well  and  tries  hard. 
Alas,  his  good  intentions  pave  the  usual  road 
(nnliticallv  that  is),  and  his  efforts  , 

extricate  him  from  the  sticky  morass  of  Liberal 
preconceptions.  His  [book]  to  commun  - 

Cate'  serious  ^ 

impossible.’’  F.  ^  Meyer  >g6  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker^ 


ALLEN  TOM.  The  quest:  a  report  of  extra¬ 
terrestrial  life.  323p  il  $4.95  Chilton  co. 

523.1  Space  biology 

m  a  n  PYarnination  of  the  possibilities  of  liio 
outside  6the  earth”  The  author  discusses  the 


Economist  211:1380  Je  20  ’64  850w 
“[This  biography]  is  based  solely  on  pre¬ 
viously  published  materials.  ...  It  is  in  the 
area  of  interpretation  of  data  that  historians 
of  Russia  are  likely  to  feel  that  [it]  strays  too 
much  into  the  area  of  conjecture.  Nevertheless 
this  is  a  well-written  book  which  makes  a 
good  attempt  at  explaining  Alexander’s  com¬ 
plex  personality.  It  might  have  wide  popular 
appeal  except  for  the  unfortunate  habit  of  in¬ 
cluding  vital  lengthy  quotations  in  French 
rather  than  supplying  a  suitable  translation.” 
R.  W.  Schwarz 

Library  J  91:2324  My  1  ’66  140w 
“[This  book  is]  a  movingly  written  portrait 
by  E.  M.  Almedingen,  who  now  lives  in  Britain 
although  she  grew  up  in  imperial  Russia, 
[written]  not  for  the  historian  but  for  the 
general  public,  to  which  it  can  be  warmly 
recommended.  Not  a  ‘romantic’  or  fictional 
biography,  but  based  on  letters  and  memoirs  of 
the  period,  the  book  frankly  acknowledges 
the  disastrous  weakness  in  Alexander’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  political  judgment.  Nevertheless  the 
work  profits  by  its  warm  sympathy  with  the 
elusive  personality  of  its  hero.”  Hans  Kohn 
Sat  R  49:38  S  17  ’66  550w 


“Alexander’s  complex  nature  remains  a  puz¬ 
zle.  ‘To  the  end’,  writes  Miss  Almedingen, 
‘we  are  left  with  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
do  no  more  than  study  separately  each  feature 
of  the  “crowned  sphinx”.’  This,  and  more.  Miss 
Almedingen  has  done  with  great  skill  and 
artistry.  Her  portrait  of  Alexander  is  life¬ 
like  and  finely  shaded  and  some  of  his  aides, 
particularly  Speransky  and  Arakcheev,  are  ac¬ 
curately  and  vividly  sketched.  But  out  of  three 
figures  from  Alexander’s  private  circle  [Czar- 
toryski  and  Maria  Naryshkina]  are  painted 
unduly  black  and  [the  Empress  Elizabeth]  is 
whitewashed.” 

TLS  p490  Je  4  ’64  700w 
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ALMEDINGEN,  E.  M.  The  Romanovs;  three 
centuries  of  an  ill-fated  dynasty.  333p  $5.95 
Holt 

920  Romanov,  House  of.  Russia — Kings  and 
rulers  66-21624 

The  author,  who  was  a  member  of  the  his¬ 
tory  faculty  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  before  leaving  Russia  in  1922,  “chronicles 
the  entire  dynasty- — from  the  election  of 
Michael  Romanov  in  1613  to  the  assassination 
of  Nicholas  II  in  1918.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Genealogical  table.  Index. 


“This  biography  compresses  the  volatile  com¬ 
pelling  lives  of  18  men  and  women  who  ruled 
Russia  from  1613  to  1917.  The  historic  giants 
such  as  Peter  the  Great  are  vividly  woven  into 
the  deep-hued  tapestry  of  Russian  history. 
However,  it  is  the  delineation  of  lesser  known 
Romanovs  which  brings  this  dynastic  portrait 
to  completion.  That  this  biography  is  pro- 
Romanov  is  evident,  but  never  to  the  point  of 
distortion  or  elimination  of  facts,  and  the  book 
as  a  whole  evokes  the  vastness,  mystery  and 
grandeur  that  was  Mother  Russia.  Well  re¬ 
searched  and  strongly  written  by  an  author 
known  for  her  biographies  of  individual  Ro¬ 
manovs,  this  .  .  .  should  be  included  in  all  but 
the  smallest  collection.”  Marjorie  Kohn 
Library  J  91:5382  N  1  ’66  170w 
“[This]  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  dynasty 
in  its  personal  and  intimate  aspects  and  shows 
little  grasp  of  the  historical  context.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sheer  juxtaposition  of  such 
differing  personalities  as  Peter  the  Great  and 
Nicholas  II  or  of  Catherine  and  Nicholas  I 
makes  for  great  entertainment  value.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  for  all  the  personal  em¬ 
phasis,  ...  it  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that 
[the]  portrayal  of  Nicholas  II  is  at  its 
weakest.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  [his]  character  was  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  intact  his  autocratic  preroga¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  Miss  Almedingen’s  failure  to  bring 
out  this  dominating  feature  ...  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  her  portrayal.  But  all  in  all, 
here  is  a  book  that  within  its  modest  compass 
brings  to  life  a  line  of  the  most  vivid  per¬ 
sonalities.” 

TLS  p739  Ag  18  ’66  700w 


ALMEDINGEN,  MARTHA  EDITH. 

Almedingen,  E.  M. 


See 


ALPEROVITZ,  GAR.  Atomic  diplomacy:  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Potsdam:  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  American  confrontation  with 
Soviet  power.  317p  $7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 


327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Russia  U.Sl 
—Foreign  relations— 1945-1953.  Russia- 
Foreign  relations— U.  S,  Atomic  bomb— 
History  65-15029 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


and 


Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Higinbotham 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:34  Ap  ’66  1250w 
Economist  219:47  Ap  2  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:930  Je  24  ’66  350w 


ALPERS,  ANTONY.  Maori  myths  &  tribal 
jfoT Houghton''  11  bY  Patrick  Hanly-  252e 
398.2  Folklore,  Maori.  Mythology  Maori 

t  .  65-19292 

The  stories  are  presented  in  current  English 
.  .  .  without  retreating  .  .  .  from  the  undoubted 
harshness  and  great  symbolic  power  of  the 
originals.  .  .  .  The  first  [part]  contains  the 
mythology  proper  of  the  Maori  Part 

fw9.*s  a  selection  ...  of  the  best’  canoe 
traditions,  the  fabulous  histories  by  which 
the  various  Maori  tribes  laid  claim  to  their 
lands  and  recorded  their  descent  from  cer- 
tam  ancestors  .  .  .  [who]  were  descended 
from  the  (gods  and  demi-gods  we  learn  of  in 
I  art  One.  (Pref )  The  book  is  based  on  three 
mam  sources:  Sir  George  GreVo 
Mythology,  published  in  English  In  188f?R?chI?d 
Taylor’s  New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabitants  1885 
TVhlte  s  Ancient  Historv  of  the  Maori' 
his  Mythology  and  Traditions.  1887  Appendix- 

Index SOW  CeS  and  the  backgTound.  Glossary! 


•‘[This  is]  a  volume  that  is  at  once  attrs 

tive  and,  in  parts,  somewhat  repellent. 


Several  of  the  tribal  legends  take  for  granted 
that  in  any  fight  between  tribes  or  villages, 
the  victors  will  feast  upon  the  victims.  Some 
of  the  myths  are  poetic  enough,  but  seem  to 
have  been  subtly  influenced,  not  only  by  early 
Christian  missionaries  (e.g.,  the  idea  of  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  from  nothingness),  but  also 
by  later  indigenous  distortions.  Patrick  Hanly’s 
illustrations  self-consciously  (it  would  appear) 
imitate  native  drawings  of  the  most  primitive 
order.” 

Best  Sell  25:435  F  15  ’66  130w 
Choice  3:526  S  ’66  130w 

“This  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  scholarly 
analysis  but  it  is  a  very  readable  collection 
which  can  be  recommended  for  both  YA  and 
adult  collections.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:1225  Mr  1  '66  200w  [YA] 
Library  J  91:3554  J1  '66  70w  [YA] 

Reviewed  bv  Richard  Lewis 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  23  ’66  340w 

“[The  author]  has  produced  a  version  of  the 
principal  stories  in  a  coherent  and  logical  order 
without  sacrificing  too  much  of  either  the  spirit 
or  the  form  of  the  originals.  His  illustrator, 
Mr.  Hanly,  [uses]  ...  an  imaginative,  mod¬ 
ernistic  technique  to  evade  the  anachronisms 
of  modernity.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  Mr. 
Alpers’s  work  to  say  that  a  really  satisfactory 
presentation,  from  the  scholar’s  point  of  view, 
must  wait  until  the  early  published  material 
has  been  edited  by  vigorous  modern  standards. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile,  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
Maori  myth  and  legend  .  .  .  will  get  pleasure 
and  enlightenment  from  this  volume.” 

TLS  pll31  D  10  ’64  700w 


ALQUIE,  FERDINAND.  The  philosophy  of  sur¬ 
realism;  tr.  by  Bernard  Waldrop.  196p  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

149.9  Surrealism  65-20352 

A  professor  of  .philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne 
.  explores  the  origins  of  this  philosophy.  Focus¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  Andrd  Breton,  Paul  Eluard, 
Joe  Bousquet,  and  Salvador  Dali,  Alquid  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  awareness  of  the  real,  which 
they  sought  to  express,  and  clarifies  its  mean¬ 
ing.  He  discusses  surrealist  aims  and  hopes, 
examines  the  relationship  between  the  sur¬ 
realist  revolt  and  the  Marxist  revolution,  and 
defines  surrealist  conceptions  of  poetry,  love 
engagement,  expectation,  and  symbols.  Finally, 
he  relates  the  surrealist  theory  of  imagination 
to  religion,  aesthetics,  and  metaphysics.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  Orig- 
Published  as  Philosophie  du  surrdalisme, 

xy  t>o. 


author]  considers  the  philosophy  of 
surreal  is  rn  m  relation  to  such  classic  philoso¬ 
phies  as  tho/se  of  plato.  Descartes,  and  Kant. 

fxP?rts  may  quarrel  with  the  details  of 
some  of  ms  conclusions  (e.g.  Breton’s  relation 
lated  ”  ’  thlS  18  a  valuable  work,  well  trans- 

Choice  3:782  N  ’66  UOw 

i’f00tk  1  ^hou'd  prefer  just  to  say 

and  le^ll  ?t-lns' -i1:  was  a  mistake 

a,nci  lot  it  gt>  that,  but  in  view  of  the  author’s 

3  r'lCe  i  someth,in”  more  seems  needed:  Ai- 
£SUhas]  ’  ’  •  been  associated  with  the  Sur¬ 
realist  movement,  which  he  knew  from  its 
nwii6?  stages.  But  his.  professionalism  as  a 
ber  ls  Yery  limited  value  here,  for 
Surrealism,  was  not  a.  philosophical  movement; 

even  makeshif tC°ntra TfCte ry  iand  circumstantial, 
e_\en  maKesniit.  .  .  .  If,  finally,  one  adds  to  this 

the  particular  quality  of  Alqiiie's  prose  one  ca^ 
see  why  the  book  is  unsuccessful.  There  is  a 
nf  .rhetoric,  a  bewildering*  amal- 

fwWmi  b2lh  em°tive  and  conceptual  terms  .  .  . 
[which]  flows  along  smoothly  enough  for  its 
emptiness  .to  go  relatively  unnoticed.  The  com¬ 
parative  inelegance  of  English  exposes  its 
slightest  fault.”  Jerrold  Lanes  P  S  lts 

New  Repub  155:28  D  17  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:267  Ag  19  >66  750w 

_  Au  important  book  for  readers  somewT-mt 
familiar  with  surrealist  writing  who  Teek  an 
incisive  analysis  of  its  philosophical  content 
and  its  relation  to  other  philosophical  traditions 
•  •  H  ls  a  detailed,  lucid  examination  of  esi 
sential  surrealist  attitudes1  and  beliefs  [Mr 
Alquie]  explains  the  surrealist’s  aspiration  to 
the  poetic  state  as  a  way  of  life  [He]  does  not 
thoulht  ”6  inevitable  Paradoxes  of  surrealist 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  13  ’66  190w 
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The  book  is  significant  not  only  for  M. 
Alquie’s  explanations  of  Surrealist  thought, 
but  for  the  quotations  from  Breton’s  philosophi¬ 
cal  essays,  which  provide  the  English  reading 
public  with  a  fair  sampling  of  the  major  con¬ 
cepts  of  Surrealist  philosophy..--.  .  .  Although 
Breton  considered  Maurice  Nadeau’s  History 
of  Surrealism  [BRD  1965]  .  .  .  superficial  and 
journalistic,  Ferdinand  Alquie’s  book  has  met 
with  more  favor.  .  .  .  Bernard  Waldrop  has 
done  an  excellent  job  [with  the  translation] 
save  for  one  recurring  slip,  which  may  prove 
misleading.  Breton  uses  the  word  ‘esprit’  often, 
and  as  a  confirmed  monist  he  most  certainly 
does  not  mean  spirit.’  ”  Anna  Balakian 

Sat  R  49:33  Mr  12  ’66  1500w 
“An  illuminating  and  lucidly  argued  expos  <5 
of  the  theories,  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
were  poured  .  .  .  into  the  vast  corpus  of  Sur¬ 
realist  literature.  .  .  .  M.  Alquib  sees  more 
clearly  into  the  workings  of  M.  Breton’s  power¬ 
ful  but  oddly  disturbed  mind  than  any  other 
commentator.  .  .  .  Another  of  [his]  merits  is 
that  with  a  blending  of  logic  and  intuition  he 
manages  to  point  up  the  true  nature  of  the 
‘surreality’  .  .  .  towards  which  M.  Breton,  with 
the  help  of  his  followers,  was  trying  to  pene¬ 
trate.  .  .  .  [He  has]  written  not  only  a  very 
necessary  and  welcome  analysis  of  a  confused 
and  confusing  movement,  but  also  indeed  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  must  be  counted  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  impressive  studies  of  its  kind.” 

TLS  p528  Je  16  ’66  800w 


ALSTON,  WALTER.  Alston  and  the  Dodgers, 
by  Walter  Alston  with  Si  Burick.  189p  il 
$4.50  Doubleday 

B  or  92  Los  Angeles.  Baseball  club  (Na¬ 
tional  League) .  Brooklyn.  Baseball  club 
(National  League)  66-20919 

This  book  “tells  the  story  of  Walter  Alstons 
career  in  baseball,  with  .  .  .  emphasis  on  his 
years  managing  the  Brooklyn  (now  Los 
Angeles)  Dodgers.  .  .  .  [He  relates]  anec¬ 

dotes  concerning  his  experience  with  such 
stars  as  Jackie  Robinson,  Sandy  Koufax,  Duke 
Snider,  and  many  others.”  (Library  J) 


science  of  statistics,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  as  essential  for  the  atomic  physicist  as  for 
the  economist,  for  the  medical  researcher  as 
for  the  businessman.  Statistical  theory  has 
become  an  important  and  universal  tool.”  F.  R. 
Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:21  S  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:732  D  ’66  50w  [YA] 

“The  writing  [here]  is  uninspired  but  clear. 
Numerous  examples  are  given  throughout 
the  book,  and  it  will  probably  prove  useful 
to  those  students  not  capable  of  reading  a 
standard  introductory  text.  In  his  attempt 
to  simplify  the  author  sometimes  sacrifices  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  these  transgressions  are  minor 
and  do  not  hamper  the  general  validity  of  the 
text.”  Marvin  Geller 

Library  J  91:1712  Mr  15  ’66  80w 


ALTIZER,  THOMAS  J.  J.  The  gospel  of 
Christian  atheism.  157p  $3;  pa  $1.75  West¬ 
minster  press 

231  God.  Christianity — Philosophy.  Theo¬ 
logy  66-20240 

The  author’s  “argument  begins  by  distin¬ 
guishing  between  religion  and  Christianity. 
Taking  oriental  mysticism  as  a  model,  he  finds 
the  essence  of  religion  to  be  a  backward  move¬ 
ment  which  seeks  to  recover  the  primordial 
past  in  which  the  sacred  was  manifest.  .  .  . 
By  contrast,  the  uniqueness  of  Christian  faith 
lies  in  its  conviction  that  God  incarnates  him¬ 
self  in  the  forward-moving  process  of  history. 
.  .  .  The  church,  Altizer  argues,  has  ignored 
the  unique  element  in  Christianity  and  reverted 
to  the  regressive  and  repressive  patterns  of 
religion.  In  holding  to  a  belief  in  a  trans¬ 
cendent  and  impassive  God  who  is  unaffected 
by  the  movement  of  history,  the  church  has 
betrayed  the  living,  incarnate  Christ  who  is 
present  in  the  fullness  of  our  time.  To  re¬ 
cover  this  totally  incarnate  Christ,  Altizer  calls 
for  a  radical  Christianity  which  will  be  burden¬ 
ed  no  longer  by  the  idea  of  a  distant  God  nor 
by  traditional  church-oriented  theology.” 
(Christian  Century)  Bibliographical  note. 


“A  top-notch  baseball  book  that  is  sure  to 
delight  devotees  of  the  national  pastime. . .  .  . 
This  book  is  recommended  to  all  public  li¬ 
braries  for  inclusion  in  adult  and  YA  collec¬ 
tions.”  George  Whitbeck 

Library  J  91:3968  S  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Library  J  91:5777  N  15  '66  90w  [YA] 
“[Alston]  has  won  enough  pennants  and 
World  Series,  discovered  and  nurtured  enough 
talent,  and  maintained  sufficient  control  over 
his  players  to  convince  most  fans  that  Dodger 
management,  when  it  made  its  annual  choice, 
could  do  worse  than  rehire  ‘the  quiet  man  of 
baseball.’  [This  is]  a  somewhat  bland  and 
sugary  autobiography.  .  .  .  The  liveliest  parts 
concern  his  personality  conflicts  with  Leo 
Durocher,  then  a  Dodger  coach,  and  Jackie 
Robinson.  .  .  .  One  has  the  feeling  that  there 
is  more  to  the  story  of  managing  the  country  s 
most  picturesque  ball  club  than  is  revealed 
to  us  here.”  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  16  ’66  240w 


ALSTYNE,  RICHARD  W.  VAN.  See  Van  Al- 

styne.  R.  W. 


ALTERMAN,  HYMAN.  Numbers  at  w°rki  t!Je 
story  and  science  of  statistics;  il.  with  charts 
and  graphs  by  F.  W.  Taylor,  and  with  phot. 
280p  $5.95  Harcourt 

519  Statistics— Juvenile  literature.  Probabil¬ 
ities — Juvenile  literature  _  65-1261 U 

Following  a  short  “history  of  statistics  [and] 
brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  field,  the  author  presents  .  .  .  such  basic 
topics  as  the  various  kinds  of  averages  arid  the 
preparation  and  use  of  graphsand ini-6 
then  discusses  .  .  .  probability  and  sampling, 
exploring  them  from  their  simple  beginnings 
to  their  use  in  solving  a  wide  variety  of  com¬ 
plicated  problems.  The  book  closes  with  a  a is,, 
cussion  of  .  .  •  the  electronic  computei  • 

(Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  seven  to 
nine.”  (Library  J)  _ 

“The  author  presently  holds  the  position  of 
Associate  Statistician  in  charge  of  statistical 
work  in  New  York  State  s  Department  of 
Labor  In  this  book  he  has  given  younger 
readers  a  very  excellent  introduction  to  the 


“In  this  much  awaited  book  Altizer  clarifies 
and  carries  forward  his  version  of  the  death- 
of-God  theology  in  a  fashion  more  systematic 
and  complete  than  in  his  former  writings.  .  .  . 
The  heart  of  Altizer’s  radical  theology  is  his 
identification  of  Jesus  and  God.  .  .  .  The 
‘atheism’  of  the  radical  Christian  is  the 
proclamation  that  the  God  seen  in  Jesus  is 
not  an  existing  Being  but  a  dialectical  process. 
.  .  .  Of  many  criticisms  that  could  be  made 
of  Altizer’s  argument  I  will  point  to  only  two 
fundamental  weaknesses.  First,  Altizer  merely 
states  but  does  not  demonstrate  that  any  idea 
of  a  transcendent  God  is  necessarily  repressive 
in  character.  .  .  .  Second,  Altizer’s  high 

theological  tone  is,  no  less  than  Karl  Barth’s, 
alien  to  the  empirical  and  historical  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  time.  .  .  .  His  book  is  important, 
by  far  the  most  weighty  to  come  from  the 
death-of-God  movement.  It  should  be  read  with 
appreciation  and  skepticism.”  Sam  Keen 

Christian  Century  83:715  Je  1  ’66  1050w 
“A  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  Altizer’s 
revisionist  position.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  col¬ 
lege,  university  and  all  but  the  smallest  public 
libraries.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:3735  Ag  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:30  My  14  ’66  150w 


ALTIZER,  THOMAS  J.  J.  Radical  theology  and 
the  death  of  God  [by]  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer 
and  William  Hamilton.  202p  $5;  pa  $1.85 

Bobbs 

230  Theology.  Christianity — Philosophy. 

God  66-20111 

“Radical  theology  is  a  contemporary  develop¬ 
ment  within  Protestantism  .  .  .  [which]  is,  in 
effect,  an  attempt  to  set  an  atheist  point  of 
view  within  the  spectrum  of  Christian  possi¬ 
bilities.  .  .  .  (The  essays!  have  little  in  com¬ 
mon  stylistically.  .  .  .  [Yet,]  however  vari¬ 
ous  their  form,  [they]  are  directed  to  the  one 
fundamental  problem  of  a  Christian  theologi¬ 
cal  response  to  the  death  of  God.”  (Pref)  The 
majority  of  these  essays  have  been  previously 
published,  mainly  in  theological  journals.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  pi  My  8  ’66  llOOw 
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ALTIZER,  T.  J.  J. — Continued 

“Normally  I  would  take  a  dim  view  of  any 
book  like  this,  seamed  together  out  of  13  es¬ 
says.  ...  All  the  defects  one  would  expect  are 
here:  marked  unevenness  of  quality,  frequent 
redundancy,  occasional  inconsistency  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  absence  of  clear  direction.  But  I  must  as¬ 
sume  that  the  authors  are  aware  of  these 
blemishes  and  have  gone  ahead  despite  them 
only  because  these  are  not  normal  times .  for 
Christian  theology.  Probably  they  did  the  right 
thing.  .  .  .  The  arrangement,  however,  is  no 
help.  By  interspersing  their  articles  throughout 
the  book  the  authors  seem  to  want  to  suggest 
that  they  speak  with  one  voice.  But  since  this 
suggestion  is  false  the  organization  is  both 
pointless  and.  misleading.  .  .  .  The  intellectual 
center  of  gravity  for  this  book  is,  I  think,  pro¬ 
vided.  by  Alitzer’s  two  essays  ‘Word  and  His¬ 
tory’  and  ‘The  Sacred  and  the  Profane:  a 
Dialectical  Understanding  of  Christianity.’  ..  .  . 
The  religious  vision  of  the  radical  theologians 
seems  to  me  .  .  .  well  worth  exploring.”  Fred- 
Grick  FGrrG 

Christian  Century  83:622  My  11  '66 

1350w 

“The  articles,  often  brilliant  and  deep,  bristle 
with  linguistic,  logical,  and  theological  difficul¬ 
ties.  They  presuppose  that  the  reader  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard,  Blake, 
Dostoevsky,  Bonhoeffer,  Bultmann,  Tillich,  and 
Eliade;  and  the  authors,  especially  Professor 
Altizer,  tend  to  use  ideas  from  these  authori¬ 
ties  as  proof  texts  without  much  attempt  to 
validate  them.  The  articles  have  many  good 
insights,  but  they  are  not  too  clear  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  God’s  so-called  death,  and  they  don’t 
really  explain  how  Christian  atheism  is  possi¬ 
ble.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  would  have  liked  to 
see  some  evidence  that  the  work  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  had  been 
adequately  considered.  These  essays,  gathered 
from  various  periodicals,  are  important,  espe¬ 
cially  because  they  have  been  very  influential, 
and  most  libraries  will  want  to  have  them 
available.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:2496  My  15  ’66  200w 

New  Yorker  42:167  Je  4  '66  70w 

“As  they  develop  the  historic  argument  .  .  . 
[the  authors]  show  us  the  interior  struggles  of 
young  men  seeking  a  living  faith  without  a 
living  God.  .  .  .  Although  stimulating,  chal¬ 
lenging,  threatening  and,  at  times,  exasperat¬ 
ing,  the  writers  have  yet  to  locate  the  grave 
plot  and  the  headstone.  .  .  .  One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  ...  is  their  quotation  and 
reliance  on  the  writings  of  Dietrich  Bon¬ 
hoeffer — carefully  documented  as  ‘later’  Bon¬ 
hoeffer.  .  .  .  With  the  general  rejection  of 
Karl  Barth  and  the  observation  that  Paul  Til¬ 
lich  made  a  good  start  but  did  not  follow 
through,  the  radical  theologians  have  a  hungry 
look  as  they  browse  for  confirmation  material. 
This  leaves  Nietzsche,  William  Blake,  and  the 
‘later’  Bonhoeffer.  I  wonder  if  such  a  cava¬ 
lier  selection  of  source  material  is  strong 
enough  for  sustained  argument.”  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:30  My  14  ’66  300w 


ALTSCHUL,  MICHAEL.  A  baronial  family  in 
medieval  England:  the  Clares.  1217-1314.  332p 
$7.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
920  Clare  family.  Feudalism  65-22947 

“In  this  monograph  Mr.  Altschul  has  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  Clare  family  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  when  its  head,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford,  was  both  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  English  nobleman  and  an  im¬ 
portant  marcher  lord  with  extensive  Irish 
estates.  .  .  [He]  is  concerned  to  portra3r  the 

Clares  as  a  representative  family  and  so  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  the  nobility  in  other  than 
its  political  aspects.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Appendixes 
list  the  wealth  and  estates  of  the  Clare  family. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  study  provides  a  many-sided  and  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  a  baronial  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  although  holding  considerable  English 
estates  and  active  in  English  affairs,  regarded 
themselves  primarily  as  marcher  barons  de¬ 
pendent  on  Welsh  and  Irish  revenues  for  much 
of  their  wealth  and  position.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  growing  body  of  studies 
in  depth  of  medieval  English  families  and 
estates.”  E.  G.  Kimball 

Am  Hist  R  71:1312  J1  ’66  410w 
“[Thisi  is  a  sound  and  scholarly  biography  of 
the  period’s  wealthiest  and  most  influential, 
non-royal  oomital  family.  .  .  .  The  work  is 
divided  between  genealogy  and  biography  and  a 
consideration  of  the  resources  that  made  the 
family  important.  Full  use  is  made  of  manu¬ 
script  materials  as  well  as  of  printed  collections 
and  secondary  works.  It  is  perhaps  comparable 
to  Denholm- Young’s  Richard  of  Cornwall  [BRD 
19481,  although  of  far  greater  range  and  of 
greater  depth.” 

Choice  3:446  J1  ’66  130w 
TLS  p766  Ag  25  ’66  320w 
Va  Q  R  42:cviii  summer  ’66  140w 


ALTSHULER,  ALAN.  The  city  planning  proc¬ 
ess;  a  political  analysis.  466p  maps  $8.50 
Cornell  univ.  press 

711  City  planning  65-25498 

The  author  “is  concerned  in  this  book  with 
the  way  planning  is  done  in  the  U.S.,  or, 
rather,  with  the  obstacles  that  prevent  the 
city  planning  process  from  being  as  produc¬ 
ers  of  good  as  it  might  be.  Altshuler  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  planning.  Through 
UF,  ca§9.  studies  of  actual  planning  situations 
in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  and  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  goals,  means,  and  political  and 
professional  problems  involved  in  planning,  he 
suggests  ways  of  improving  its  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  .  Three  of  the  four  chapters  in  the 
nrst  section  of  the  book  appeared  earlier  as 
case  studies  m  the  Inter-University  Case  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  two  other  chapters  appeared  as 
journal  articles.  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


ALTSCHUL,  AARON  M.  Proteins,  their  chem¬ 
istry  and  politics.  337p  il  $7.50  Basic  bks. 

613.2  Proteins  64-15931 

The  author  “has  included  in  the  discussion 
a  general  outline  of  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  proteins,  the  role  of  proteins  in  the 
nutrition  of  both  men  and  animals,  the  role 
of  proteins  in  the  makeup  of  the  enzymes, 
ana  the  functions  of  enzymes  in  catalyzing 
proteins.  Finally,  the  latter  portions  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the 
worldwide  protein  .food  needs  and  deficits, 
and  suggests  solutions  to  the  problems  so 
presented.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index. 


“Altschu!  has  compiled  a  very  interesting 
and  informative  book  around  the  central  theme 
of  ‘Proteins,’  and  in  so  doing  has  gathered 
together,  much  of  what  would  interest  the 
iayman  in  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  this  food  stuff  to  life  itself.  .  .  .  The  in- 
formation,  contained,  should  be  a  part  of  our 
everyday  fund  of  knowledge.” 

Choice  3:544  S  ’66  170w 
“[A]  fascinating  and  timely  study  by  an 
agricultural  chemist,  who  writes  well  and  gives 
good  selected  bibliographies  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters.  A  mature  and  thoughtful  book, 
factual  and  not  light  in  nature,  this  work  will 
appeal  to  scientists  and  to  well-educated  lay- 
Slmuc.  ^  could  also  be  quite  .interesting  to 
Bloomquist  areas  other  than  science.”  Harold 
Library  J  89:4377  N  1  ’64  150w 


“The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is 
an  assessment  of  comprehensive  planning,'  as 
f°als  an<h  the.  knowledge  and  skills 
carry  it  out.  .  .  .  Altshuler  pro- 
poses  that  planners  become  experts  in  devising 
new  ways  for  solving  urban  problems,  true 
f£r  that  they  become  experts  in 
evaluating  the  consequences  of  planning  al- 
Hoo^,a^iVv,s'  "  A  i.  fbis  discussion  would  have 
been  enhanced  had  the  author  developed  the 
rnlp«Ct  information  technology  on  these 
\  •  •  An  inadequate  and  inappropriate 
comparison  of  American  city  planning  with 
planning  in  Great  Britain  is  tacked  on  almost 
as  though  it  were  an  afterthought.  This  is  a 
doctoral  dissertation  prepared,  for  publication, 
R.  ls.  still  a  dissertation — overwritten  and 
excessively  documented.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
some  important  things,  to  sav  about  planning 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  say  ft 
m  far  fewer  words.”  J.  R  Bell  y 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:175  S  ’66  370w 
“[This]  book,  academic  in  stvle  is  aimefi  at 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  planning.  Good  index!  excellent  bf hi 
liography  In  a  field  in  which  there  has  been 
SSS8MF*  0f  merit'  Cit]  ls  ahneroeuthsatSanS 
Choice  3:716  O  ’66  180w 


ALWORTH,  E.  PAUL,  jt.  ed  Classic* 
semantics.  See  Hayden,  D.  E  '  classics  in 
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AMADON,  DEAN.  Birds  around  the  world;  a 
geographical  look  at  evolution  and  birds:  pub. 
for  the  Am.  mus.  of  nat.  history.  175p  il 
$3.95  Natural  hist,  press 
598  Birds.  Birds — Migration..  Geographical 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants  64-13824 
The  curator  of  birds  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  discusses  the  distribution  of 
birds,  the  effect  of  physical  barriers,  and 
ecological  requirements.  Bibliography,  index. 


Reviewed  by  Vincent  Caccese 

Library  J  91:268  Ja  16  ’66  150w 
“Seldom  does  the  average  reader  with  a  bent 
toward  natural  history  have  the  opportunity  to 
peruse  such  a  readable  book  by  a  renowned  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  field.  Useful  for  student  and  teacher 
alike  at  whatever  stage  Darwinism  is  intro¬ 
duced.” 

Library  J  91:2719  My  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Ernst  Mayr 

Natur  Hist  75:64  O  ’66  500w 
“Throughout,  the  author  has  drawn  on  sig¬ 
nificant  examples  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  his  presentation  has  the  clarity  and  under- 
standability  necessary  to  reach  and  to  inform 
the  lay  audience  for  which  it  is  intended.  On 
the  whole  the  book  is  well  produced,  although 
one  unfortunate  slip  places  the  East  Indies  as 
part  of  the  great  ’.  .  .  archipelagos  of  the 
Middle  East.’  ”  Herbert  Friedmann 

Science  151:680  F  11  '66  390w 


AMAYA,  MARIO.  Pop  art  .  .  .  and  after  [Eng 
title:  Pop  as  art],  148p  pi  col  pi  $8.50  Studio 
709.04  Modernism  (Art)  66-10679 

This  book  traces  “some  of  the  sources  that 
Pop  Art  feeds  on,  its  philosophical  approach 
to  a  rapidly  changing  world,  its  position  in  the 
art  business,  and  the  history  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  America  and  England. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  international  aspects  of  Pop  are  well 
covered  with  emphasis  on  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  .  Nearly  half  the  book  includes  ma¬ 
terial  on  16  of  the  major  artists  whose  work  has 
given  vitality  and  direction  to  Pop.  These  com¬ 
ments  combine  critical  evaluations  with  bio¬ 
graphic  information  and  add  greatly  to  tne 
book’s  value.  There  are  48  illustrations,  many 
in  color.  .  .  .  [This  book]  presents  some  artists 
and  art  history  not  covered  ln  recent  book. 
Pop  Art  by  John  Rublowsky  [BED  1965].  For 
general  collections  and  for  special  art  librar¬ 
ies.”  W.  J.-jDane  J  91;239  Ja  15  >66  240w 

“In  the  process  of  preparing  his  book,  Mario 
Amaya  has  read  everything  written  about  Pop. 

.  .  As  an  observer  of  the  English  scene  he  has 
added  some  original  observations  on  British 
Pop  art.  Instead  of  synthesizing'  all  this  n^teri 
ai  to  provide  a  point  of  departure,  he  has 
chopped  it  up  and  pasted  it  down  to  produce  a 
short,  superficial,  essentially  journalistic  ac¬ 
count  that  occupies  half  of  a  slender  volume.  In 
the  other  half  he  has  assembled  .  .  .  notices  of 
individual  artists,  most  of  them  only  two  or 
three  pages  in  length  and  satisfactory  neither 
as  biography  nor  criticism.  The  best  feature 
of  the  “book  is  its  abundant  illustrations,  es¬ 
pecially  the  large  full-color  plates.  Albert 

Goldman n  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  pl4  Ja  30  ’66  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:36  Ap  2  66  420w 
TLS  p36  Ja  20  ’66  500w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxvi  summer  ’66  llOw 


AIS-rEi?i  pJo®.,  ?Sf-Y4RDi27pTh?«.5r?3S5 

state  univ.  press 

355  France.  Army.  France— -Politics  and 
government — 1 945-  ^  65  .7,  I 

“The  central  focus  for  analysis  here  will  be 
theTphrobleem  "of  civilian  control  over  the French 
military  establishment.  m e  „ Y firi  p  J.  i  - 
French  military  politics  will  be  examined  pn 
marily  from  the  standpoint  of  threats  to  me 

ass’  5^'afa^ss 

oludes  a  '  summary  of  the  changing  military 


attitudes  towards  civilian  control  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  account  of  the  crisis 
of  de  Gaulle’s  insubordination  in  1940,  and  of 
the  recent  French  campaigns  in  Indo- China 
and  Algeria.”  (Commonweal)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“It  is  interesting  to  compare  Ambler’s  work 
with  De  Gaulle  and  the  French  Army  by  [E. 
S.]  Furniss  [BED  1964].  Both  Furniss  and  Am¬ 
bler  agree  that  the  problem  of  decolonization, 
the  trauma  of  continued  military  defeats,  and 
the  impotence  of  parliamentary  institutions  in 
France  all  contributed  to  a  politicized  army. 
However,  while  Furniss  concentrates  on  the 
military  problem  from  the  perspective  of  de 
Gaulle’s  policies.  Ambler  focuses  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  from  within — he  examines  their  history, 
their  recruiting,  and  their  attitudes  with  sound 
research  techniques.  Ambler’s  work  is  more  in 
the  comparative  context  as  it  seeks  to  shed 
light  about  civil -military  relationships  in  other 
countries.” 

Choice  3:840  N  ’66  180w 

“Ambler  is  particularly  interested  in  the  new 
ideology  of  the  French  army,  the  concept  of  the 
guerre  revolutionnaire  which  developed  out  of 
the  wars  of  decolonization.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ambler  uses 
this  theory  as  a  focal  point  for  his  discussion  of 
the  various  groupings  and  cleavages  within  the 
French  officer  corps  and  troops.  .  .  .  [However] 
because  he  is  a  political  scientist,  the  author 
feels  compelled  to  extract  certain  general  ’laws’ 
from  his  labor.  He  believes  that  he  must 
formulate  his  own  theory  which  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  armies  placed  in  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [This]  is  an  impressive  work  of 
research  .  .  .  [and]  Mr  Ambler  has  established 
himself  as  an  authority  on  French  military 
matters.”  Peter  Geismar 

Commonweal  84:444  J1  8  ’66  480w 

Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:3713  Ag  ’66  160w 

“[The  transformation  of  the  army]  is  the 
main  subject  of  Mr.  Ambler’s  outstandingly 
good  book.  He  shows,  fairly  convincingly,  that 
right  up  to  the  Second  World  War  the  French 
Army  was  consistently  under  civil  control. 

.  .  .  The  great  change  .  .  .  [came]  ...  in  1940. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Ambler  avoids  repeating  what  we  al¬ 
ready  know  about  the  Algerian  war,  the  fall 
of  the  Fourth  Republic  and  the  various  plots 
against  de  Gaulle.  But  he  explains  extremely 
well  all  the  different  reasons  for  the  anger 
and  discontent  among  the  French  officers 
under  the  Fourth  Republic  (not  least  their  in¬ 
jured  pride  as  a  result  of  Indo-China.  Tunisia, 
Morocco  and  Suez).  .  .  .  He  also  dwells  on  the 
peculiar  mentality  of  the  SS-like  paras  .  .  . 
who  clung  to  Algeria  more  desperately  than 
anyone  else  because  to  them,  ‘after  Algeria 
there  is  nothing’.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Ambler  should  have  stopped  his  fascinating 
and  admirably-documented  story  with  the  end 
of  the  Algerian  War.” 

TLS  p550  Je  23  ’66  700w 


AMBROSE,  STEPHEN  E.  Duty,  honor,  coun¬ 
try:  a  history  of  West  Point.  357p  il  $8;  de 
luxe  ed  $11  Johns  Hopkins  press 

355.071  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 

66-14372 

An  “attempt  to  illuminate  the  long,  confusing 
.  .  .  history  of  West  Point.”  (Library  J) 

Bibliography.  Index. 


"[In  this  book]  we  have  a  scholarly  and 
serious  attempt  ...  to  bring  together  all 
the  widely-scattered  materials  [on  West  Point] 
and  arrange  them  in  a  clear  and  entertaining 
fashion.  Perhaps  the  promise  of  so  much 
makes  one  over-critical  of  the  limitations  which 
inevitably  result  from  so  ambitious  a  work. 

.  .  .  Although  the  portion  dealing  with  the 
19th-century  history  of  the  academy  is  scholarly, 
complete,  and  balanced,  the  20th-century,  the 
period  of  greatest  innovation  and  change,  is 
treated  in  a  disproportionately  small  section 
of  the  book.  The  scholarship  ...  is  used  less 
to  support  meaningful  generalizations  than 
simply  to  provide  often  patternless  local  color. 

.  .  But  these  limitations  should  not  obscure 
the  'real  reach  and  worth  of  the  book.”  E.  J. 
Cutler 

Library  J  91:3713  Ag  ’66  250w 
“[The  author]  skillfully  re-creates  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  West  Point’s  outstanding 
superintendents  (Sylvanus  Thayer  and  Douglas 
MacArthur)  [and]  tells  some  amusing  anecdotes 
about  cadets  who  ‘simply  refused  to  conform 
to  the  West  Point  mold’  (James  McNeill 
Whistler  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe).  He  describes 
the  texture  of  cadet  life,  discusses  hazing. 
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AMBROSE,  S.  E. — Continued 
Negroes  at  the  Academy,  football  and  scandals. 
And  without  smoke  or  noise  he  calmly  defends 
the  Hudson  River  bastion  against  the  assaults 
of  some  recent  critics.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  n24  S  4  66  120w 


AMBRUS,  VICTOR  G.  The  three  poor  tailors, 
unp  col  il  $3.50  Harcourt 

398  Folklore— Hungary— Juvenile  literature 

“Three  country  tailors,  riding  on  a  nanny 
goat,  make  their  first  trip  to  town.  There  at  an 
inn,  the  three  revel  in  food  and  drink,  music 
and  dancing,  until  the  irate  innkeeper,  dis¬ 
covering  that  they  have  not  a  penny  to  pay, 
sets  off  on  a  mad,  headlong  chase..  (Horn  Bk) 
"Ages  four  to  seven.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

Reviewed  by  Nora  Magid  .  , 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5  66 
80w 

“A  well-known  illustrator,  retelling  a  robust 
folk  tale  from  his  native  Hungary,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  splendidly  funny  picture  book.  .  .  -  The 
artist  uses  blocks  and  splashes  of  brilliant 
color,  one  often  super-imposed  on  another  The 
pictures — with  comic,  wildly  exaggerated  figures 
— are  close  to  the  Central  European  folk  spirit. 

E.  L.  H  42:301  Je  ’66  lOOw 

Library  J  91:3527  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“Victor  Ambrus  retells  and  illustrates  an  old 
folk  tale  ...  in  a  hot,  spilling,  colorful  style 
that  has  the  warm,  rich  aroma  of  Hungarian 
cooking.  The  simple,  clear  prose  offers  pre¬ 
cise  and  adequate  information  about  the  three 
tailors,  who  may  be  poor,  but  know  how  to 
live  it  up  in  the  big  town.”  B.  N.  O’Doherty 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  20  '66  100W 
TLS  pll48  D  9  ’65  30w 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCI¬ 
ENCES.  Science  and  culture.  See  Holton,  G., 
ed. 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY.  The  representation  of 
the  United  States  abroad;  ed.  by  Vincent  M. 
Barnett.  Jr;  pub.  for  the  American  assembly, 
rev  ed  251p  $5.95;  pa  $1.95  Praeger 
353.1  U.S. — Officials  and  employees.  U.S. — 
Diplomatic  and  consular  service  65-15651 
“These  essays,  concerned  with  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  organization  and  staffing  of  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentation  abroad,  were  first  published  in  1956 
as  background  papers  for  the  American  As¬ 
sembly.  In  this  edition  the  material  has  been 
updated  and  revised,  and  directed  toward  a 
more  general  audience.  American  activities 
abroad  since  World  War  II  in  the  diplomatic, 
political,  military,  economic,  informational,  and 
cultural  areas  are  reviewed.”  (Library  J) 


“The  volume  originally  focused  on  a  number 
of  problems  of  policy  relating  to  the  enlarged 
and  changing  nature  of  U.S.  representation 
overseas.  .  .  .  [The  present  work]  includes  in¬ 
cisive  comments  regarding  the  proliferation  of 
American  specialized  missions  abroad.  The  au¬ 
thors,  specialists  all,  range  from  non-academi¬ 
cians  .  .  .  [to]  qualified  university  people.  .  .  . 
In  the  broadest  sense  these  essays  give  the 
reader  a  sound,  basic  understanding  of  how 
many  of  our  overlapping  overseas  organizations 
might  be  restructured  and  resolved  into  a  uni¬ 
fied  .  foreign  service.  .  .  .  [They]  would  be 
particularly  valuable  for  introductory  students 
m  international  relations,  foreign  policy,  and 
American  diplomatic  history  [but]  quite  ele¬ 
mentary  for  more  advanced  students  save  in 
some  of  the  unique  solutions  offered.” 

Choice  2:821  Ja  ’66  200w 
“The  various  .writers  accept  as  a  basic 
premise  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  stalemate 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  renders 
large-scale  war  unlikely,  but  means  continued 
competition  m  politics,  economics,  and  ideology 
The  general  conclusion  from  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  seems  to  indicate  the  need  for  better 
coordination  of  the  varied  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  Washington,  foreign  country,  and 

seRDnNerbofo  ’  '  '  For  the  collese  library.” 

Library  J  90:2560  Je  1  ’65  150w 


The  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY.  The  United 
States  and  Japan  [ed:  Herbert  Passm].  17  Ip 
$3.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 

301.2952  Japan — Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. 
— Foreign  relations — Japan.  Japan— Social 
conditions  bb-i4iuJ 

These  six  papers  were  prepared  as  back¬ 
ground  reading  for  the  28th  American  Assembly 
at  Arden  House,  October  28-31,  1965  and  for 
subsequent  regional  Assemblies  across  the 
United  States.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:661  My  7  66  70w 

Christian  Century  83:368  Mr  23  '66  20w 
“[This  volume  falls]  in  between  good  and  not 
so  good.  Professor  Passm’ s  introductory  and 
concluding  chapters  are  good,  but  on  the 
‘folksy’  side.  Professor  Seidensticker’s  chapter 
on  the  image  of  U.S. — Japanese  relationships  is 
more  cultural  than  political,  and  is  one-sided 
at  times.  Professor  Lockwood’s  chapter  on  the 
political  economy  of  the  relationship  is  excel¬ 
lent,  as  is  Professor  Ward’s  on  the  legacy  of 
the  Occupation.  Dr.  Olson’s  chapter  on  political 
relationships  is  so-so;  Professor  Kinhide’s  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  ‘The  View  from  Japan’  is  general 
enough  to  be  acceptable  to  all  shades  of  opin¬ 
ion,  but  is  not  particularly  enlightening.  .  .  . 
For  large-and  medium- size  public  and  under¬ 
graduate  college  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  91:1432  Mr  15  ’66  230w 


AMERICAN  BAR  FOUNDATION.  Defense  of 
the  poor  in  criminal  cases  in  American  state 
courts.  See  Silverstein,  L. 


The  AMERICAN  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENTIST. 

The  ABS  guide  to  recent  publications  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences.  781p  $19.95 
Am.  behavioral  scientist,  80  E  lith  st.  N.Y.  3 
016.300  Social  sciences — Bibliography 

65-17168 

This  guide  is  “selective,  annotated,  inter¬ 
disciplinary,  and  contains  books  as  well  as 
articles.  The  Guide’s  indexing  system  is  based 
on  a  general  classification  of  social'  science 
topics  and  methods.  The  bibliography  itself  is 
presented  as  a  single  list,  alphabetized  by 
authors;  this  procedure  was  followed  to  permit 
eross-disciplinary  indexing  and  searching.  .  .  . 
The  ABS  Guide  carries  the  monthly  New 
Studies  citations  which  appeared  in  back  issues 
of  the  The  American  Behavioral  Scientist  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  end  of  1964.  Subsequent  citations 
can  be  followed  in  the  monthly  issues  of  The 
American  Behavioral  Scientist  or  in  the  ABS’ 
New  Studies  section  which  is  published  separ¬ 
ately  each  month.  Ultimately  the  new  materials 
will  be  integrated  into  a  new  edition.”  (Pref) 
Indexes  of  book  titles,  of  proper  names  and  of 
subjects. 


“The  ABS  Guide  is  more  nearly  comparable 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  than 
to  any  existing  English-language  bibliography  of 
the  social  sciences.  However,  within  its  speci¬ 
fied  areas  of  coverage — economics  and  public 
affairs — PAIS  is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
The  ABS  Guide.  .  .  .  The  coverage  of  important 
recent  books  in  some  areas  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  is  uneven,  with  a  good  many  obvious 
omissions,  even  in  the  field  of  political  science. 
The  editor  claims  that  except  for  the  articles 
taken  from  American  Behavioral  Scientist,  al’l 
6,664  entries  are  annotated.  However,  exami¬ 
nation  of  one  half  the  entries  reveals  that  the 
book  does  not  live  up  to  this  claim.'  .  .  .  The 
annotations  that  are  provided,  some  descriptive 
and  some  evaluative,  vary  in  length  and  tone. 
Most  are  brief.  Some  include  quoted  material. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and  informa¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  There  is  no  consistent  pattern  for 
form  of  author  entry.  Faulty  forms  are  used 
for  corporate  entries.  Anonymous  works  under 
'no  author,’  are  entered  in  the  ‘N’  section  of 
the  author  alphabet.  Parts  of  books  are  not 
treated  consistently,  and  there  are  no  cross- 
references  in  the  text.  There  are  notable  incon¬ 
sistencies  m  bibliographic  style,  especially  in 
the  use  of  different  abbreviations  for  the  title 
of  the  same  journal.  ...  Its  arrangement  by 
author  and  the  absence  of  a  conventional  sub¬ 
ject  index  are  its  major  weaknesses,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  bib¬ 
liographic  style  and  omissions  of  bibliographical 
data,  largely  negate  its  usefulness.  .  For 
these  reasons  and  because  the  material  listed 
is  available  elsewhere  in  serial  form.  The  AB8 
Guide  is  not  recommended  for  purchase  ” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:781  Ap'l5  ’66 
1950w 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 
Commission  on  plans  and  objectives  for 
higher  education.  An  assessment  of  quality 
in  graduate  education.  See  Cartter,  A.  M.,  ed. 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION.  Sur¬ 
veys  of  economic  theory,  v  1-2  222;271p  ea 
$4.25  St  Martins 

330.1  Economics  (65-26933) 

"The  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1957  invited 
the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
Royal  Economic  Society  to  organise,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  each  other,  a  series  of  surveys 
of  economic  theory.  Each  of  these  bodies  in 
turn  invited  some  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
to  write  full-scale  surveys  of  the  recent 
work  in  their  particular  fields.  These  have 
progressively  been  published  in  the  American 
Economic  Review  and  the  Economic  Journal.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  articles  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  three  volumes,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  now  published,  “the  first  dealing  with 
money,  interest  and  welfare,  the  second  with 
economic  growth  and  development.”  (Library  J) 
Chapter  bibliographies. 


“These  surveys  are  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  literature  .  .  .  (though  the  reader  is 
not  informed  as  to  when  .  .  .  they  appeared). 
.  .  .  They  bring  together  articles  dealing  with 
topics  in  economic  theory  and  hence  afford  the 
undergraduate  economics  major  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  feel  for  the  development  over  the 
years  of  a  particular  subject.  .  .  .  It  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  the  graduate  student 
will  find  these  volumes  among  his  most  valuable 
references  whether  reviewing  for  comprehen- 
sives  or  searching  the  literature  for  research 

pape  s.  jce  3;687  O  ’66  190w 


“Thirteen  surveys  can  cover  only  a  fraction 
of  the  field.  But  even  in  this  fraction  there  are 
new  subjects  and  new  techniques.  .  .  .  Most 
economists  probably  could  still  not  do  any  lin¬ 
ear  programming,  but  knowledge  of  the  sort  of 
problem  where  it  is  useful  is  now  widespread. 
Thus  the  survey  article  on  Comparative  Ad¬ 
vantage  and  Development  Policy’  has  an  im¬ 
portant  section  devoted  to  _  the  programming 
approach  to  resource  allocation,  and  a  third  of 
the  masterly  survey  of  ‘The  Theory  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Growth’  deals  with  linear  economic  mod¬ 
els.  .  .  .  [It]  is  the  most  technical  of  the  lot.  No 
layman  could  possibly  understand  any  of  it. 
Economist  221:681  N  12  66  500w 

“Most  of  the  survey  articles  wisely  confine 
themselves  to  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
and  mainly  to  literature  m  English.  Naturally 
they  reflect  a  variety  of  approaches  but  all 
are  valuable  with,  excellent  up-to-date  bib¬ 
liographies  otherwise  difficult  to  assemble. 
Recommended  for  libraries,  serving  teaching 
and/or  research  ,in  economics.  H.  H.  Bernt 
Library  J  91:2051  Ap  15  66  loOw 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE. 

Peace  in  Vietnam.  See  Friends.  Society  of 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  The  American  herit¬ 
age  picture  history  of  World  War  II.  bee 
Sulzberger,  C.  L. 


amprioaN  HERITAGE.  Captains  of  industry, 
bv  the  eds  of  Am  heritage;  auth:  Bernard 
A  Weisberger;  consultant:  Allan  Nevms. 
153p  il  $4.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $4  79  Am. 
heritage  • 

Q9n  rflnitalisU  and  financiers-"  Juvenile 

l|°erature.  U  S%Industries-Juvenlle66lite7ra- 

“U'Vifci  volume  tells  of  10  men  who  took 
advanta-J  of  the  undeveloped  resources  m 

JgrS&’ssr  s&'ssaffi-s  saVi 

V  Vrg: 

Rockefeller H  JohnPierpont  Morgan,  Andrew 

Ste^  Se“sStj»  Fn  Times' BkdR) 

“The  lives  of  these  men  should  inspire  the 

from  poverty  to  riches  by  hara  wore  anu 
clever  manipulation.  Weisberger  does  not  hide 


the  facts  of  cruelty,  meanness  and  actual  un¬ 
derhanded  methods  some  of  these  men  used  to 
create  their  fortunes  and  which  gave  them  the 
title  of  the  ‘robber  barons,’  but  he  does  it 
with  a  finesse  that  would  not  disgust  the  young 
reader  who  needs  some  form  of  motivation  to 
seek  honor  and  a  great  name  in  this  world 
no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be.  Included  in 
this  fine  book  are  excellent  illustrations  and  a 
format  that  is  attractive  and  maintains  the 
high  standards  of  books  presented  by  the 
American  Heritage  series.” 

Best  Sell  26:176  As  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 
90w 

Horn  Bk  42:582  O  ’66  70w 
“Excellent  vignettes  of  the  personalities  give 
the  reader  some  depth  of  understanding  and 
perspective  on  this  rapidly  changing  period. 
.  .  .  Basic  policies  of  big  business  and  power 
politics,  applicable  today,  are  well  illustrated 
by  text  and  pictures.”  M.  G.  deRuvo 

Library  J  91:4345  S  15  '66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Gilfond 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  11  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:57  J1  23  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:184  N  ’66  150w 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Churchill,  the  life 
triumphant:  the  historical  record  of  ninety 
years;  comp,  by  the  Am.  heritage  mag.  and 
United  press  int;  with  a  biographical  essay 
by  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald  and  an  introd. 
by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  144p  il  col  il  $2 
Am.  heritage 

B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  65-18320 

A  pictorial  biography.  Appended  are  a  partial 
list  of  orders,  decorations  and  medals  of  Sir 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  the  order  of  the 
funeral  march  and  the  seating  plan  for  the 
funeral  service  in  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
Genealogy.  Chronology. 


Horn  Bk  42:74  F  ’66  30w  [YA] 

“Of  the  .  .  .  picture  books,  Mr.  Morin’s 
[Churchill:  Portrait  of  Greatness,  BRD  1965] 
and  the  American  Heritage  offering,  the  latter 
is  much  the  better,  not  only  in  the  range  of 
its  illustration  and  its  commentary,  but  in 
its  Churchill  anthology.”  D.  W.  Brogan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  30  ’65  200w 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  George  Washington 
and  the  making  of  a  nation;  by  the  eds.  of 
Am.  heritage,  the  magazine  of  history;  auth: 
Marcus  Cunliffe;  consultant:  Richard  B.  Mor¬ 
ris.  153p  il  col  il  col  maps  $4.95;  to  libs  & 
schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 
B  or  92  Washington,  George — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-22920 

The  text  is  “illustrated  in  color  and  black 
and  white  ...  to  tell  the  story  of  the  evolution 
of  the  United  States  within  the  story  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  his  upbringing  to  his  life  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  Mount  Vernon.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  “Age  ten  and  up.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor) 


Best  Sell  26:294  N  1  ’66  90w 
“Prints  of  paintings,  maps,  letters,  and  mem¬ 
orabilia  make  [this,]  a  book  young  readers  can 
grow  with.  .  .  .  [It]  relates  the  first  American 
President’s  life  chronologically  and  realistical¬ 
ly.”  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
90w 

“The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  From 
the  title  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  editors 
nor  Mr.  Cunliffe  could  decide  whether  to  write 
a  biography  or  a  history.  The  result  is  too 
little  personal  detail  and  too  much  text-booky 
narrative  about  historical  developments.  We 
come  away  with  an  Intellectual  grasp  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  greatness — but  no  sense  of  ‘being 
there,’  experiencing  it  in  the  man  himself.” 
T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ja  1  ’67  120w 


AMES,  DELANO.  The  man  in  the  tricorn  hat. 
200p  $3.95  Regnery 

66-17747 

The  narrator  of  this  story  is  “Juan  Llorca, 
chief  of  the  Civil  Guard  in  Madrigal  del  Mar, 
a  picturesque  fishing  village  in  the  process  of 
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AMES,  DELANO — Continued) 

becoming  a  tourist  attraction.  The  arrival  of 
the  Rittenbakers  of  Abilene,  Texas,  only  adds 
to  the  confusion  of  the  annual  festival  which 
is  highlighted  by  the  traditional  battle  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Christians.  When  deadly 
games  replace  the  havoc  hallowed  by  tradition, 
the  going  gets  rough  for  every  one.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 

“Delano  Ames  starts  at  a  slow  pace,  but 
gradually  increases  the  tempo  and  the  action 
becomes  furious  just  before  the  end  of  Lthisi 
pleasant  and  witty  tale  set  in  a  small  seaside 
fishing  village  on  the  Costa  Blanca  of  Spain. 
.  .  .  [This  book]  has  a  special  fresh  quality 
worth  savoring.’’  „„  „„ 

Best  Sell  26:82  My  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3977  S  1  ’66  80w 
“Llorca  is  a  genuine  charmer;  and  the  case 
is  as  entertaining  as  the  deft  sketching  of  the 
background.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Je  26  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  40w 


AMIS,  KINGSLEY.  The  Anti-death  league. 

352p  $5.95  Harcourt 

66-18822 

“The  plot  concerns  the  preparations  for 
Operation  Apollo,  a  secret  military  operation 
destined  to  inflict  death  in  a  peculiarly  hor¬ 
rible  and  dehumanising  form  on  randomly 
selected  Chinese  Communists.  The  stress  of 
this  causes  a  kind  of  ‘mass  hysteria’  among 
the  personnel  of  the  installation.  A  decent  but 
stupid  young  officer  makes  various  ludicrous 
attempts  to  catch  an  unidentified  spy;  an  in¬ 
sane  psychiatrist  treats  everyone  indiscrim¬ 
inately  for  repressed  homosexuality;  a  widow¬ 
ed  Lady  Hazell  practices  promiscuous  poly¬ 
andry  with  gay  abandon.  Captain  James 
Churchill  falls  in  love  with  Catherine,  who  is 
released  by  his  love  from  neurotic  withdrawal 
and  is  made  to  feel  the  world  is  of  value. 
There  is  a  series  of  deaths  and  disasters, 
culminating  in  the  discovery  that  Catherine 
has  cancer  of  the  breast.”  (Encounter) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  115:291  S  17  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:178  Ag  15  ’66  330w 
“[Never]  did  anyone  think  of  Amis  as  a 
writer  of  tenderness,  compassion,  or  sense  of 
mystery,  least  of  all  as  a  writer  capable  of  over¬ 
lapping  William  Golding  and  Graham  Greene 
through  an  interest  in  things  spiritual  or,  in 
the  widest  sense,  religious.  Well,  no  longer.  In 
this  new  novel — whatever  its  several  demerits— 
Kingsley  Amis  begins  to  write  undeludedly  and 
unshallowly  about  love  as  well  as  pain  and 
death.  .  .  .  [The  book]  has  a  hard  intellectual 
core  concealed  at  first  by  a  whole  panoply  of 
modish  figures.  .  .  .  When  you  finish  [it], 
however,  these  concealments  look  different;  as 
if  Amis,  by  sleight-of-hand  with  a  stale  my¬ 
thology,  had  transmuted  clichd  into  ironic 
emblem.”  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pi  Ag  14  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Detweiler 

Christian  Century  83:1242  O  12  ’66 

550w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  18  ’66 
470w 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  85:236  N  25  ’66  1250w 
“I  found  [the  novel]  both  unsatisfactory 
unreal  and  at  one  remove  curiously  moving 
v  •  •  The  plot  is  intriguing  but  does  not  mat- 
ter;  the  tensions  and  shocks  are  not  create! 
by  the  characters  or  events  but  by  literari 
expectations  and  shifts  from  one.  mode  to  an¬ 
other.  ...  It  is  all  great  fun  and  quite  gripping 
enough-  and  if  none  of  the  characters  is  com¬ 
plicated  enough  to  involve  us,  a  surprising!! 
large  number  of  them  .  .  arouse  that  auto' 

matic  pure  affection  we  feel  for  the  heroes  o 
fairy  tales  and  for  Tom  Jones.  But  the  nove 
is.  in  the  last  resort,  formally  too  timid  t< 
engage  the  problems  it  raises.  It  is  neithe 
real  enough  nor  allegorical  enough.  .  .  .  Th 
facts  of  death  and  disease  loom  disproportion 
ately  large  in  the  story  or  else  appear  unrea 
and  meaningless  in  its  context.  They  can’ 
be  tidied,  though  one  can  admire  the  qualitie. 
in  Mr-  Arms  which  lead  him  to  attempt  it.’ 
A.  S.  Byatt 

Encounter  27:59  J1  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Library  J  91:3464  J1  66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Hatch 

Nation  203:620  D  5  ’66  390w 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:894  S  6  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Graver 

New  Repub  155:2o  Ag  13  66  1700w 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:387  Mr  18  66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi  .. 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  O  6  66  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  G.  P.  Elliott  infm_ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  21  ’66  lOOOw 

Newsweek  68:101  Ag  22  '66  310w 


Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Broun 

Sat  R  49:31  Ag  20  ’66  550w 


Time  88:82  Ag  26  ’66  190w 
“Though  his  structure  is  conventional 
enough,  Mr.  Amis  seems  to  have  absorbed  a 
stimulating  fall-out  from  many  characteristic 
writing  forms  in  our  time— spy  story,  sus¬ 
pense  novel,  psychological  thriller,  technical 
handbook,  a  dash  of  science  fiction,  all  mixed 
with  a  strong  flavouring  of  double  bluff.  The 
atmosphere  is  at  once  boring  and  malign; 
the  suspense  is  a  cross  between  a  yawn  and 
a  yell  of  outrage — like  war  or  what  we  call 
peace,  like  life  itself.  .  .  .  The  rebellion 

ag'ainst  the  facts  of  pain  and  death  seems 
rather  juvenile,  like  kicking  God’s  ankle  for 
doing  such  things  to  people,  but  [Mr.  Amis] 
takes  the  argument  to  more  audacious  and 
hopeful  lengths.  .  .  .  We  do  care  about  hiis 
creatures:  the  agents  intrigue  us  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  concern  us.  The  handling  is  vastly  less 
pompous  than  the  theme:  oracular  yes,  but 
eloquent  and  earthy  and  even  moving.  .  .  .  Ha 
has  a  n-ear-Gilbertian  talent  for  all-out 
paradox,  which  is  used  effectively  right  at 
the  heart  of  his  theme.” 

TLS  p217  Mr  17  ’66  430w 


AMIS,  KINGSLEY.  The  Egyptologists  [by] 
Kingsley  Amis  [and]  Robert  Conquest.  245p 
$4.95  Random  house 

66-10310 

Story  set  in  London,  concerning  "a  learned 
society  formed  to  serve  as  a  front  for  the 
extramarital  exploits  of  its  members.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Eugene  McNamara 

America  114:630  Ap  30  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:26  Ap  15  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p9  Ap  10  ’66  220w 
“Kingsley’s  reputation  as  a  British  humorist 
may  induce  libraries  to  buy  this  novel.  That 
would  be  a  waste  of  book  funds.  It  is  an  over¬ 
elaborated  tale.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is  a 
certain  pale  ironical  moral  to  this  too-long 
comedy.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:206  My  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Commonweal  84:203  My  6  ’66  900w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:152  Mr  ’66  120w 

“A  completely  amoral  tale.  .  .  .  The  humor 
of  the  situation  is  underplayed  and  the  mystery 
overplayed.  The  authors  take  half  of  the  book 
to  revea  slowly  to  the  reader  the  secret 
behind  the  Egyptological  Society.  The  rest 
of  the  pages  just  as  slowly  reveal  who,  outside 
the  society,  is  aware  of  its  secret  purpose. 
The  situation  is  too  simple  and  slight  to 
sustain  such  drawn-out  suspense  and  the  char¬ 
acters  are  also  slight  and  improbable  An 
idea  that  might  have  filled  a  short  story  has 
been  stretched  too  thin.”  Janet  Friedlander 
Library  J  91:711  F  1  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:278  Mr  22  '66  400w 


this  is  pre-bedroom  farce,  conducted  in 
library  and  museum  with  quick  wits  and  poker 
faces.  No  doubt  it  does  reflect  in  a  wav  a 
permanent  plight  of  the  male  in  a  monogamous 
society,  yet  the  dead-pan  juggling  with  a 
wobbly  structure  of  stratagem  and  subterfuge 
has  a  period  air:  for  all  the  charm  of  the 
performance,  it's  a  dreary  reminder  of  what 
novels  supposedly  about  sex  were  like  before 
novels  really  about  sex  came  along.  But  how 
much  the  style  pleases.  The  authors  make 
superb  use  of  Egyptology  as  a  means  of 
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turning  the  academic  mode  against  itself— an 
invaluable  bonus  that  accrues  from  the  plot.” 
Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:572  O  15  ’65  260w 
Reviewed  by  T.  S.  Matthews  - 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  6  ’66  800w 
TLS  p913  O  14  '65  500w 


AMSTERDAM.  Rl J KS- M USEUM.  Art  treasures 
of  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam:  foreword 
by  A.  F.  E.  van  Schendel;  texts  by  B.  Haak 
[tr.  by  Elizabeth  Willems-Treeman] .  263p 

163il  42col  pi  $25  Abrams 


708  Art,  Dutch  66-10326 

“A  selection  of  works  of  art  in  the  Rijks- 
museum.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
collection  the  Dutch  paintings  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  predominate,  but  there  are  also 
examples  of  drawings,  prints,  sculptures,  and 
applied  arts  of  various  countries  and  periods. 
The  notes  to  the  plates  .  .  .  give  the  basic, 
factual  data  of  each  work  of  art  and  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  their  appreciation.”  (Choice) 


Choice  3:501  S  ’66  90w 

“This  is  the  first  comprehensive  publication 
in  English  about  the  Rijksmuseum,  the  great¬ 
est  collection  of  Dutch  painting  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  The  glory  of  the  book  lies  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hals,  Jan  Steen, 
Vermeer,  and  other  Dutch  masters.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  art  collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 
Library  J  91:3927  S  1  ’66  120w 
“[This]  is  frankly  a  picture  book.  .  .  .  The 
reproductions  are  in  both  color  and  black-and- 
white,  but,  oddly,  there  is  little  feeling  of  con¬ 
tradiction.  Often  an  enlarged  black-and-white 
detail  of  a  painting  which  is  reproduced  in 
color  on  the  opposite  page  gains  vitality  by 
comparison  with  the  color,  while  itself  en¬ 
hancing  the  formal  properties  of  the  color 
reproduction.  This  is  especially  appropriate 
when,  as  must  often  happen,  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  has  been  drastically  reduced,  with  in¬ 
evitable  loss  of  scale.  One  knows,  of  course, 
that  the  Rijksmuseum  is  a  stupendous  store¬ 
house  of  Dutch  seventeenth-century  painting, 
but  in  these  handsome  pages  one  also  learns 
about  its  important  drawings,  prints,  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  decorative  arts.”  G.  H.  Hamilton 
Sat  R  49:24  Ag  27  ’66  150w 


ANCKARSVARD,  KARIN.  Doctor’s  boy;  tr. 
from  the  Swedish  by  Annabella  Macmillan; 
il.  by  Fermin  Rocker.  156p  $3.25  Har court 

65-12330 


"Jon,  a  Swedish  boy,  often  accompanies  his 
doctor  father  in  his  gig  or  cutter  as  he  pays 
his  calls.  One  evening  they  are  held  up  by  a 
gang,  the  leader  of  which  proves  to  be  the 
brother  of  Jon’s  classmate,  a  scholarship  boy 
named  Rickard.  Later,  due  to  the  doctor  s 
good  offices,  Jon  and  Rickard  become  friends. 
(Book  Week)  Originally  published  m  SVeden 
as  Doktorns  Pojk.’  “Ages  nine  to  twelve. 
(N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Enright  ...... 

Book  Week  pl6  (spring  children  s 
issue)  My  9  ’65  120w 

“The  story’s  strength  is  in  the  warn i  reality 
of  the  characters  and  the  vividness  of  the  set¬ 
ting  A  country  town  in  Sweden  m  the  early 
twentieth  century  was  very  like  a  comparable 
town  in  America;  and  behind  the  pleasant 
nostalgia  adults  will  see  glimpses  of  life  on 

the  eve  of  Sweden’s  social  advances.  Children 

will  be  held  by  a  period  so  different  from  their 
own,  the  variety  of  the  people,  and  the  natural, 
happy  relationship  between  Jon  and  his 
father.”  R  H.  V\  41;169  Ap  >65  250w 

“[The]  incidents  are  well  told,  but  the  story 
as  a  whole  does  not  have  a  strong*  plot  struc- 
ture;  the  beginning  and  ending  are  particu¬ 
larly  weak.”  Julie  Fraser 

Library  J  90:958  F  15  65  lOOw 

“While  Jon  the  doctor’s  boy,  is  the  i  Prin¬ 
cipal  actor  in  this  warm,  unsentimental  tsJe 
...  it  is  the  youngster’s  regard  for  his  father 
and  the  parent’s  great  understanding  of  his 
son  that  form  the  central  theme  How  [a] 

visit  to  the  lonely,  sick  wood-carver,  Per- 
Anders  .  .  .  marks  a  turning-point  for  Rick¬ 
ard.  comes  as  a  natural  and  delightful  cli¬ 
max.”  Holger  Lundberg  . 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl8  My  9  b5 

160w 


ANCKARSVARD,  KARIN.  The  riddle  of  the 
ring;  il.  by  Michael  A.  Hampshire;  tr.  from 
the  Swedish  by  Annabelle  MacMillan.  I88p 
$3.25  Har  court 

66-12586 

The  story  is  set  in  the  “Swedish  town  of 
Nordvik.  .  .  .  Toinmi — short  for  Thomasine — 
is  plunged  into  black  despair  when,  because 
of  her  own  carelessness,  her  mother’s  valuable 
ring  disappears.  So  vigilantly  do  Tommi  and 
her  friend  Henrik  .  .  .  probe  for  clues  that 
long  before  the  puzzle  is  finally  unscrambled, 
they  have  tracked  down  and  presented  to  the 
police  a  long-sought  jewel  thief.”  (Horn  Bk) 
Originally  published  in  Sweden  under  the  title 
GS,tan  med  r  ingen.  “Ages  ten  to  fourteen.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“The  plot  is  entirely  too  pat,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  chance  to  vindicate  the  accused  boy, 
find  the  jewel  and  present  Tommi  with  a 
totally  undreamed-of  windfall.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  author’s  best  stories,  although  the  style  is 
as  pleasing  as  ever  and  the  homely  details  of 
school  life  smoothly  handled.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p33  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  150w 

“A  few  false  leads,  an  innocent  suspect,  and 
an  unsolved  jewel  theft  all  serve  to  heighten 
interest  and  suspense  in  this  unsentimental 
portrait  of  Swedish  home  life  and  schools.  Mrs. 
Anckarsvard’s  teen-agers  are  as  realistic  as 
the  riddle  they  eventually  solve,  and  her  theme 
— objectivity  versus  emotionalism — is  wisely 
undidactic.”  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  5  ’66 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:310  Je  ’66  130w 


ANDERSON,  BARBARA  GALLATIN,  jt.  auth. 

Bus  stop  for  Paris.  See  Anderson,  R.  T. 


ANDERSON.  C.  ARNOLD,  ed.  Education  and 
economic  development;  ed.  by  C.  Arnold 
Anderson  and  Mary  Jean  Bowman.  436p  maps 
$10.75  Aldine  pub. 

370.19  Education — Economic  aspects 

65-12453 

“This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  1963  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Growth  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  the  Comparative  Education  Center 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  authors  are 
.  .  .  social  scientists  in  the  fields  of  history, 
economics,  sociology,  education,  and  geography. 
The  book  .  .  .  deals  with  criteria  for  the 
allocation  of  resources  among  alternative  in¬ 
vestments:  .  .  .  analyzes  the  way  human  cap¬ 
ital  is  formed,  [and]  the  way  schooling  and 
other  innovations  spread  through  a  population; 
[and]  presents  historical  evidence  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  development  of  human 
capital  and  economic  growth.”  (Choice)  Bibli¬ 
ographical  footnotes. 


“[An]  important  article  in  [the  second]  sec¬ 
tion  is  one  by  Foster,  ‘The  Vocational  School 
Fallacy  in  Development  Planning.’  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  special  study  of  Ghana  in  which 
the  author  contends  that  the  emphasis  upon 
vocational  school  training  in  developing  nations 
is  mistaken,  .  .  .  [an]  argument  pointing  in  a 
different  direction  from  what  has  come  to  be 
commonly  accepted.  .  .  .  This  is  a  worthwhile 
collection  of  articles.”  John  Vaizey 

Am  Econ  R  56:645  Je  ’66  850w 
“The  editors  do  not  attempt  an  integrative 
essay.  Generally  speaking,  the  contributions 
are  macroanalytic  and  treat  education  in  its 
‘investment’  rather  than  ‘consumer’  aspects. 
.  .  .  The  volume  benefits  from  its  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  and  comparative  emphasis  .  .  .  [but 
it]  fails  to  resolve  any  of  the  disputed  issues 
that  bedevil  policy-makers.”  Marvin  Bressler 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:207  S  ’66  430w 
Choice  3:336  Je  ’66  170w 
“The  market  process  is  the  unifying  feature 
of  the  first  section.  .  .  .  The  study  shows  that 
interesting  insights  can  be  drawn  from  rather 
poor  data,  with  the  use  of  present  analytical 
tools.  ...  In  the  second  section  .  .  .  Bowman’s 
second  paper  stresses  the  role  of  industry  in 
forming  skills  and  attitudes  needed  for  devel¬ 
opment.  It  would  have  been  useful  to  have  a 
psychologist  or  anthropologist  contribute  some¬ 
thing  on  this  issue.  .  .  .  The  third  section  con¬ 
cerning  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  adds  the 
dynamic  dimension  missing  from  section  1.  .  . 
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ANDERSON,  C.  A. — Continued 1 
[The  studies  in  the  final  section]  show  the  as¬ 
sociation  between  education  and  development 
in  preindustrial  Japan,  England,  Russia,  etc., 
but  they  do  not  develop  a  general  theory  of 
change  from  which  these  specific  ca-n 

be  generalized.  .  .  .  This  booh  should  be  useful 
in  graduate  courses  in  development  and  parts 
of  the  book  should  be  of  interest  to  everyone 
in  the  field.”  A  G.  Hpltmann 

J  Pol  Econ  74:300  Je  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by  Eugene  Staley 

Science  153:4/  J1  1  66  850w 


ANDERSON,  C.  W.  Twenty  gallant  horses  [11. 
by  the  author].  87p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.94  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

636.1  Horses— Juvenile  literature.  Horse 
racing — Juvenile  literature  65-lb5b5 

A  collection  of  biographies  of  famous  horses 
among  them  Fair  Play,  Man  O’  War.  Tom 
Fool  and  Native  Dancer.  Some  of,  these 
stories  were  published  in  different  versions  in 
the  author’s  Black,  Bay  and  Chestnut  (BRD 
1939).  “Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Much  like  Anderson’s  earlier  books  in  il¬ 
lustrations  and  format,  this  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  three  pages  of  text  about  each  of  20 
’turf  champions  of  all  time.  .  .  .  The  full- 
page  lithographs  of  each  horse  are  all  new 
and  as  spirited  and  individualistic  as  ever. 
Recommended  for  the  fans.”  Book  Review 
Advisory LCom.y  ^  Q  ^  ^  ^ 

ReviewedYby.GesA.kW0OpdtS2j  ^  N  ?  <6(.  5Qw 


ANDERSON,  EMILY,  ed.  &  tr.  The  letters  of 
Mozart  and  his  family.  See  Mozart,  J.  C.  W.  A. 


ANDERSON,  LON 20.  Ponies  of  Mykillengi;  .11. 
by  Adrienne  Adams,  unp  lib  bdg  $3.31  Scrib¬ 
ner 

Ponies — Stories  66-7293 

“Egli  and  her  brother,  Rauf,  who  live  on  .a 
remote  farm  in  Iceland,  go  off  with  their 
ponies  and  are  caught  in  a  severe  snowstorm 
that  has  been  preceded  by  an  earthquake. 
Alone  and  frightened,  the  children  must  not 
only  find  their  way  home,  but  they  must  care 
for  the  foal  that  is  born  during  the  storm. 
Doggedly  fighting  fear  and  fatigue,  they  at 
last  reach  the  warmth  and  security  of  the 
family  circle.”  (Sat  R)  “Ages  six  to  nine.” 
(Commonweal) 


“Iceland  is  ...  a  locale  that  consistently 
seems  to  fascinate  the  young  reader.  ...  A 
family  is  involved,  although  a  pony  about  to 
give  birth  has  equal  importance.  .  .  .  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  prose  is  never  less  than  clear  and 
always  beautifully  articulated.  Mood  and  feel¬ 
ing  are  sustained,  and  both  qualities  are 
abetted  by  Miss  Adams’s  atmospheric  illus¬ 
trations.”  John  Gruen 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children's  issue) 
O  30  ’66  150w 

“[This]  is  a  story  that  may  come  off  better 
if  read  to  five  to  eight’s  than  if  read  by 
them.  .  .  .  Neither  glossed  over  as  a  mysterious 
event  nor  overexplained,  the  foaling  is  handled 
as  something  natural,  yet  wonderful.  This  is 
the  best  part  of  the  tale.  The  rest — the 
volcano,  even  the  children’s  safe  return — ■ 
never  really  comes  alive.”  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  S  22  ’66 
13  Ow 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  ’66  30w 

Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Herman 

Library  J  91:5745  N  15  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  8  ’66 

HOW 


, '‘The  writing  is  sedate  and  occasional! 
choppy,  but  the  illustrations  are  striking,  es 
pecially  those  that  show  the  vast,  bleak  land 
scape  of  snow  relieved,  only  by  the  tiny  brigl 
,,,  the  bundled  children  or  the  distar 
lights  of  their  home.  Ages  eight  to  nine.  Als 
land  eadme  to  younser  children.”  Zena  iSuthei 

Sat  R  49:48  N  12  ’66  130w 


ANDERSON,  M.  D.  Through  the  microscope; 
science  probes  an  unseen  world.  (Am.  mus. 
of  natural  hist.  Nature  and  science  lib) 
155p  il  col  il  $4.95  Natural  hist,  press 
576  Microbiology— Juvenile  literature  Micro¬ 
scope  and  microscopy — Juvenile  liteiature 


This  book  includes  “material  on  microscopic 
life,  on  parts  of  the  body,  and  on  the  histori¬ 
cal  aspects  of  these  subjects.  Also  included 
are:  protists  and  how,  when,  and  by  whom 
they  were  discovered,  spontaneous  generation 
and  its  downfall  as  a  theory  on  the  origin 
of  life,  circulation  [and]  the  study  of  evolution 
and  embryology.  [Index].  Grades  seven  to  ten. 
(Library  J) 


“A  thoroughly  delightful  book  from  beginning 
to  end,  extremely  well  laid  out,  beautifully 
illustrated  on  every  page  with  photographs, 
micrographs,  charts  and  diagrams,  some 
representing  the  early  investigators  and  their 
classical  experiments,  others  representing  the 
latest  findings  of  the  electron  microscope.  .  .  . 
Although  designed  particularly  for  the  younger 
science  student,  it  will  prove  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  reference  for  many  older  ones 
and  a  source  of  delight  to  any  reader.”  F.  J. 


MacEntee  _  _ 

Best  Sell  25:392  Ja  1  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:213  Ap  ’66  180w 
“This  is  an  excellent  book  with  a  clear, 
factual  text.  It  covers  a  fantastic  amount  of 
information,  all  of  which  is  well  organized, 
and  the  extensive  index  will  make  it  an 
excellent  reference  tool.  The  more  serious  stu¬ 
dent  will  enjoy  reading  the  entire  book:  others 
looking  for  specific  information  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  many  superb  and  pertinent  photographs, 
micrographs,  diagrams,  drawings,  etc.  .  .  . 

The  only  fault — and  this  must  be  forgiven  in 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  book — is  that 
magnifications  of  the  micrographs  are  given 
in  the  credits  but  not  in  the  captions,  so 
that  few  young  readers  will  ever  see  these 
important  notations.”  Joseph  Geller 

Library  J  91:1068  F  15  ’66  180w 
“There  is  an  outstanding  discussion  of  the 
works  of  the  early  microscopists  [in  this  vol¬ 
ume].  It  is  fascinating  to  read  a  direct  quote 
from  Leeuwenhoek’s  description  of  Vorticella 
and  to  see  a  reproduction  of  his  drawing  of 
this  organism.  .  .  .  [This  book]  introduces 
the  high  school  reader  to  many  fields  of 
biology,  including  botany,  zoology.  micro¬ 
biology,  genetics,  hematology,  and  embryology. 
It  makes  the  reader  want  to  go  into  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  see  for  himself  some  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  things  described  and  pictured.”  K.  K. 
Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:68  N  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


ANDERSON,  MARGARET.  The  children  of  the 
South:  with  a  foreword  by  Ralph  McGill. 
208p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 


370.19  Segregation  in  education.  Negroes — 
Education  66-20169 

An  account  of  the  impact  of  the  1954  Supreme 
P0f?r1v.T<^ecisl0n  on.  children  themselves — 
both  Negro  and  white.  Drawing  on  her  experi¬ 
ences  over  the  past  decade  as  teacher  and 
guidance  counselor  at  the  high  school  in  Clin¬ 
ton.  Tennessee,  one  of  the  first  Southern 
schools  to  be  desegregated,  Margaret  Anderson 
shows  how  the  radically  new  situation  affects 
the  children  psychologically,  socially,  and 
educationally.  .  .  .  [She  sets]  forth  broad  con¬ 
clusions  and  general  programs,  and  pinpoints 
what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  move  from 
token  desegregation  to  true  integration.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Tomquist 

Book  Week  p5  O  2  ’66  1250w 
",®  j?„,her]  concern  that  gives  Mrs.  Ander- 
twioi  o  °kTrr^petltlv?*  ‘  even  slightly  overemo- 
rls  at  fipcs— ll;s  unusual  power. 

black  children  of  the  South,  not  because 
is  pro-black  or  anti-white  but  because 
the  cmldren  need  help  so  badly.  ...  It  is 
perhaps,  because  she  has  faced  the  ’human, 
moral  issues  and  is  so  remarkably  free  of 
animosity  that  Mrs.  Anderson’s  book  may 
reach  and  heal  prejudices  that  other  les«  com¬ 
passionate  approaches  have  not  reached.  Cer- 
tamly  the  book  could  well  become  a  primer 
for  the  well-intentioned  who  still  stay  on  the 
fringes  of  the  civil  rights  issue,  virtually  un¬ 
concerned.”  P.  M.  Daltry  y 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  13  ’66 
550w 


Horn  Bk  42:729  D  ’66  180w 
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‘‘[This]  is  a  work  of  rare  insight  into  the 
effect  on  lives  of  young  people,  Negro  and 
white,  of  segregation  and  beginning  integra¬ 
tion.  A  deep  compassion  and  concern  informed 
by  experience,  thought,  and  study  is  evident  in 
the  stories  of  young  people  whose  difficulties  she 
has  made  her  own.  .  .  .  Some  will  find  Miss 
Anderson’s  description  of  the  disadvantaged 
Negro  homes  she  knew  as  ‘The  average  Negro 
home  in  the  South'  and  her  easy  equation  of 
Christian  virtues  with  Americanism  to  be 
parochial;  as  they  will  find  her  advice  to  the 
young  Negro  to  eschew  radical  leadership  and 
be  conservative.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  warm 
human  document,  which,  with  its  excellent 
introduction  by  Ralph  McGill,  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  polemic  of  the  period  is 
forgotten.  Especially  recommended  for  the 
counselor  and  teacher  of  the  disadvantaged  on 
all  levels — elementary,  secondary,  and  college.” 
J.  McR.  Elrod 

Library  J  91:3751  Ag  ‘66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Murray  Polner 

Nation  203:523  N  14  ’66  400w 


‘‘Margaret  Anderson  .  .  .  now  has  taken  on 
the  difficult  task  of  sorting  out  her  past  ex¬ 
periences  and  fashioning  from  them  whatever 
‘advice’  a  shrewd  mind  and  large  heart  (both 
of  which  have  gone  through  a  kind  of  hell) 
can  offer.  The  book  ...  is  the  testimony  of 
of  an  unusually  sensitive  and  courageous 
teacher,  another  Southern  lady  in  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  lessons  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s  own 
life  come  across  in  her  style  unashamedly  per¬ 
sonal,  almost  confessional.  .  .  .  There  is  an¬ 
other  wav  of  looking  at  this  book:  it  reveals 
an  earnest  observer  in  an  unavoidable  dilem¬ 
ma:  and  to  her  credit  there  is  no  effort  to 
conceal  it,  or  avoid  coming  to  terms  with  it  by 
resorting  to  one  or  another  ideological  posture.- 
Robert  Coles  Rep]Jb  155;17  g  24  ,6(.  2050w 

ReTlewe4yby.Melji„  Tumln  Q  ^  ^  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Katherine  Taylor 
Sat  R  49:90  S  17  ’66  950w 


ANDERSON,  ROBERT  T,  Bus  stop  for  Paris: 
the  transformation  of  a  French  village  [by] 
Robert  T.  Anderson  and  Barbara  Gallatin  An¬ 
derson.  303p  il  maps  $5.95  Doubleday 

301  3  Wissous.  France — Social  conditions. 
Wissous,  France— Economic  conditions 

o5-17<s4o 

This  book  is  “a  sociological  study  of  the 
village  of  Wissous.  16  kilometers,  from  Paris 
and  a  population  of  2500.  Despite  its  900  years 
of  recorded  history,  it  has  remained  until  quite 
recently  set  apart  from  modern  turmoils.  But 
it  is  today  being  transformed  into  a  Pans  sub¬ 
urb  by  its  inhabitants  and  newcomers  who 
commute  to  work  in  Pans.  Its  class,  structure 
is  being  radically  changed,  its  traditions  and 
customs  giving  way  to  urbanization  and  indus¬ 
trialization  and  its  people,  no  longer 
village-life  attitudes.”  (Library  Jl  Appendix. 
The  indirect  social  structure  of  European  vil¬ 
lage  communities.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Chapter  2,  ‘The  Villagers,’  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book.  .  .  .  Regrettably, 
the  conversations  that  are  reproduced  concern 
only  the  rural  people,  and  we  are  given  no 
information  on  the  new  inhabitants  .  .  . 
[Other]  chapters  would  have  .been  more  in¬ 
teresting  if,  for  the  modern  period,  the  authors 
had  allowed  the  inhabitants  themselves  to 
speak,  or  had  used .  the  town  ari^jHv •  tl  i  °£ 
example,  it  is  surprising  not  to  find  anything 
on  Wissous  marriages.  .  .  .  Do  the  youth  ot 
the  rural  families  marry  newcomers?  ... 
As  regards  the  transformations  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  village,  [this  book]  has  many  blanks 
that  more  systematic  field  work  would  probably 
have  avoided.  [But]  thanks  to .  its  compari- 
son^  between  the  present  and  the  past  •  .  • 
[and]  its  confrontations  between  the  village 
organization  and  the  national  administration, 
[itl  furnishes  materials  worth  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  anthropologists — both  American  and 
French.  ’  ’^ucien  Bernot  gs  ;78G  Jq  ,66  1100w 

“In  any  contention  for  an  award  for  the 
worst  community  study  ever  written,  this  one 
would  do  well.  The  organization  of  the  book 
is  clever  .  The  content  of  [its]  comparisons 
are  entirely  hollow.  We  learn  nothing  of  the 
fives  of  the  people:  except  for  four  short  pro¬ 
toes  earl  v  in  the  book,  live  peotoe  almost  never 
appear  The  authors  claim  that  there  has  been 
bnrdivanv  change  in  Wissous  since  before  the 
Revolutfom  a  startling  claim  that  they  never 
substantiate.  We  are  told  almost  nothing  about 


the  effect  of  national  institutions  on  the  vil¬ 
lage.  .  .  .  By  any  standards,  especially  when 
compared  with  [L.  W.]  Wylie’s  Village  in  Vau- 
cluse  [BRD  1957],  this  book  should  not  have 
been  published.” 

Choice  3:80  Mr  ’66  190w 
“The  serious  reader  of  social  history  will 
want  this  book  for  its  depth  and  painstaking 
research.  But  the  half-serious  reader  will  like 
it  too.  He  will  hardly  guess  that  he  may  be 
‘out  of  his  depth.’  .  .  .  The  [French]  Revolu¬ 
tion  changed  the  system  against  which  it  was 
launched  less  than  it  changed  the  symbols.  Yet 
in  the  long  ran  this  change  of  symbols,  of  ac¬ 
cepted  aims,  has  changed  all  French  life  and 
is  still  changing  it.  ‘Bus  Stop'  does  even  the 
well-versed  reader  in  French  social  problems 
a  special  service,  for  it  stresses  this  last  aspect 
of  the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  introduction  is 
rather  formidable  .  .  .  but  the  book  moves 
quickly  .  .  .  into  pleasanter  reading.”  Carlyle 
Morgan 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  19  ’65 

650w 

Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  90:3061  Jl  ’65  140w 


ANDERSON,  ROBERT  W.  Party  politics  in 
Puerto  Rico.  269p  maps  $6.75  Stanford  univ. 
press 

329.97295  Political  parties — Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico — Politics  and  government — 

1952-  .  Puerto  Rico — Social  conditions 

65-18975 

“This  book  is  an  attempt  to  examine  the 
political  dimension  of  recent  Puerto  Rican  de¬ 
velopment  as  reflected  in  the  growth  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  island’s  political  parties  .  .  . 
[and]  to  explain  some  of  the  dynamics  of  Puerto 
Rican  party  politics  in  terms  of  the  percep¬ 
tions  and  expectations  of  the  political  actors 
involved,  not  in  terms  of  the  relations — real  or 
desired — between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States.”  (Pref)  It  “was  begun  in  1958  as  a 
doctoral  dissertation  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  .  .  . 
was  completed  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1965,  where 
the  author  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Byron  White 

Am  Hist  R  71:1483  Jl  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Henry  Wells 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:692  S  ’66  330w 


“The  author  has  written  a  detailed,  impartial, 
non- ‘hysterical’  account  in  depth.  .  .  .  His 
chapter-by-chapter  notes  show  that  he  used 
no  private  .sources  or  documents  not  readily 
available  in  the  Island,  except  private  inter¬ 
views.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  written,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting,  and.  for  the  time  being  it  is  at  least 
definitive.”  A.  C.  Wilgus 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:225  Mr  ’66  650w 


"The  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  and 
conclusions  are  carefully  documented.  The 
ample  bibliography  contains  a  number  of  fugi¬ 
tive  items  not  commonly  listed.  Recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:568  S  ’66  150w 


“[This  is]  the  first  authoritative  study  of 
Puerto  Rican  party  politics  1940-64.  .  .  .  Prob¬ 
lems  of  leadership,  ideology,  structure,  and  pro¬ 
cess  are  clearly  explained  and  documented,  and 
the  three  principal  parties  are  dissected.  The 
amazing  career  of  Luis  Munoz  Marin  as  party 
boss  and  as  governor  is  traced  down  to  his 
rejection  of  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in 
1964.  This  book  is  an  essential  purchase  for 
academic  and  all  but  the  smallest  public  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  E,  Kidder 

Library  J  90:4349  O  15  ’65  140w 


ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  R.  The  useful  atom 
[by]  William  R.  Anderson  and  Vernon  Pizer; 
with  drawings  by  Frank  Aloise.  191p  $5.75 
World  pub. 

621.48  Atomic  energy — Juvenile  literature. 

Nuclear  engineering — Juvenile  literature 

63-18466 

“Starting  with  a  discussion  of  the  atom,  the 
authors  continue  with  qualitative  descriptions 
of  isotopes,  radioactivity,  fission,  fusion,  and 
nuclear  reactions.  They  place  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom,  with 
illustrations  that  range  from  work  under  the 
sea  to  projects  in  outer  space.  The  practical 
applications  of  atomic  knowledge  are  varied 
in  the  areas  of  industry,  medicine  and  agricul- 
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ANDERSON,  W.  R. — Continued 

ture  .  .  .  Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 

Glossary  of  nuclear  terms.  Index. 


A  good 
atom’s 


‘‘The  writing  is  lively.  .  .  .  The  book  gives 
a  brief  historical  background  on  the  atoms 
evolution  and  then  digs  immediately  into  its 
potential  uses.  ...  It  ends  up  with  a.  pitcn 
for  making  atomic  research  a  career, 
book  for  just  getting  to  know  the 
potential.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  66 

120w  LYA] 

"The  book  has  value  for  both  beginner  and 
advanced  reader.  The  style  is  interesting  and 
illustrations  are  timely.  Although  they  include 
no  new  material,  the  authors  make  their  sub¬ 
ject  stimulating  because  of  their  first-hand 
experience,  Capt.  Anderson  as  commander  ot 
the  atomic  submarine  ‘Nautilus’  and  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander  Pizer  as  an  Army  officer  in  the  space 

field.  PLjbTary  UJ J  91:5243  O  15  ’66  140w 


ANDRES,  STEFAN.  The  Bible  story;  retold; 
il.  by  Gerhard  Oberlander;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Michael  Bullock.  445p  col  il  $7.95 
McGraw 


220.9  Bible— Stories.  Bible — History  of  Bib¬ 
lical  events  66-10321 


A  “retelling  of  the  Bible — both  Old  and  New 
Testaments  .  .  .  twith]  bridging  information 
from  history  to  connect  the  various  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  story.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  handsome  retelling  of  the  Bible,  .  .  . 
attractively  illustrated,  .  .  .  deserves  a  place 
in  every  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  li¬ 
brary.  .  .  .  LAndres]  succeeds  in  making  the 
whole  epic  come  alive  without  sacrificing  any¬ 
thing  except,  perhaps,  the  stately  rhythm  of 
the  original.  As  an  introduction  to  Bible  study, 
one  will  find  it  difficult  to  come  upon  any  other 
book  as  informative  and  readable  as  this.” 

Best  Sell  26:17  Ap  1  '66  130w  [YA] 


“Andres  has  skeined  Bible  stories  into  a 
single  plot,  has  rearranged  and  snipped  and 
added  here  and  there,  so  that  the  story  of 
God’s  activity  in  his  witnessing  community 
takes  on  new  meaning  today.  Andres  lets  ex¬ 
tra-biblical  material  and  insights  of  recent 
scholarship  intrude;  they  never  extrude.  Adults 
and  children  will  benefit.” 

Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  llOw 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  My  1  ’66  130w 


“The  Bible  story  has  been  rewritten  so  many 
times  by  English  authors  that  .  .  .  one  would 
expect  either  a  completely  new  approach  or 
something  especially  valuable  in  the  retelling. 
Mr.  Stefan  Andres  .  .  .  provides  neither,  am¬ 
bitious  though  his  [book]  is.  In  an  ‘Afterword’ 
which  would  have  been  better  as  a  preface, 
Mr.  Andres  states  that  he  wanted  to  write  a 
book  ‘for  the  young  and  for  laymen  in  theo¬ 
logical  matters  that  would  introduce  them  into 
the  world  of  the  Bible.’  .  .  .  One  can  imagine 
the  ‘young’  asking  awkward  questions  arising 
from  the  passages  written  for  the  ‘laymen’. 
Nor  are  his  targum  additions  always  of  the 
happiest.  Some  of  them  completely  alter  the 
original  story.  .  .  .  The  merits  of  Mr  Andres’s 
book  are  that  it  includes  an  excellent  section 
on  the  Apocrypha  and  that  there  is  a  sense 
of  continuity  and  unity  throughout.” 

TLS  p450  My  19  ’66  320w  [YAl 


ANDRESKI,  STANISLAV.  The  uses  of  com¬ 
parative  sociology  [Eng  title:  Elements  of 
comparative  sociology],  383p  $6.50  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 


301  Sociology  65-6167 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


ANGLUND,  JOAN  WALSH,  comp  &  il.  A  book 
of  good  tidings  from  the  Bible,  unp  $1.95 
Harcourt 

220.5  Bible — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 


A  small  collection  of  inspirational  verses  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Each  double 
page  has  a  verse  and  topical  illustration.  “All 
ages.”  (Sat  R) 


“Quotations  thoughtfully  chosen  and  all  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  child’s  world,  with  the  delectable 
tiny  pictures  for  which  this  author-artist  is 
famous.”  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  216:158  D  ’65  20w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p51  N  7  65  40w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:56  N  13  ’65  30w 


ANSELM,  SAINT.  Proslogion;  with  A  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  fool,  by  Gaunilo,  and  The 
author’s  reply  to  Gaunilo;  tr.  with  an  introd. 
and  philosophical  commentary  by  M.  J. 
Charlesworth.  19  6p  $5.60  Oxford. 

211  God.  Ontology  [65-5321] 

“The  editor  provides  in  his  introduction  a 
.  .  .  discussion  of  the  context  of  the  Proslogion 
in  the  theological  tradition  and  in  Anselm’s 
own  thought  and  writing.  His  commentary 
exhibits  an  .  .  .  analysis  of  Anselm’s  progres¬ 
sion  of  thought  .  .  .  comparing  it  with  the 
later  ‘ontological’  argument  of  Descartes  and 
the  critiques  by  Aquinas  of  Anselm's  position 
and  by  Kant  of  the  ‘ontological’  argument.  He 
also  deals  .  .  .  with  recent  interpretations  of 
the  Proslogion.  notably  that  of  Karl  Barth." 
(Choice) 


“An  excellent  translation,  introduction,  and 
commentary  on  this  important  theological  treat¬ 
ise.  .  .  [The  author’s]  point  of  view  is  that 
though  Anselm  sees  reason  as  operating  within 
th©  realm  of  faith,  he  also  sees  it  as  operating 
‘prior  to  and  independently  of  faith’  so  that 
the  argument  of  this  treatise  is  intended  to 
have  validitv  not  only  for  the  believer  but  also 
for  the  unbeliever.” 

Choice  2:7S0  Ja  ’66  170w 
“This  reviewer  .  .  .  was  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  in  both  M.  J.  Charlesworth’ s  transla¬ 
tion  and  his  commentary.  Although  the  parallel 
Latin  text  does  offer  certain  advantages  to  the 
scholar,  his  English  translation  offers  no  new 
insights  into  the  text,  and  his  commentary 
otters  little  apart  from  his  treatment  of  the 
ontological  argument.  The  portions  dealing 
with  the  argument,  since  they  take  into  ac¬ 
count  much  of  the  contemporary  discussion  by 
Barth.  Malcolm,  and  Findlay,  make  the  book  a 
significant  contribution  to  philosophical  theo¬ 
logy.”  B.  L.  Clarke 

J  Religion  46:312  Ap  '66  800w 


ANSPACHER,  CAROLYN.  The  trial  of  Dr  de 
Kaplany.  296p  il  $5  Fell 

343  Kaplany,  Geza  de.  Trials  65-15506 
“This  is  tiie  story  of  a  reporter’s  day-by-day 
record  of  the  murder  trial  .  .  .  [of]  Dr.  Geza 
de  Kaplany,  a  brilliant  physician,  member  of 
an  aristocratic  Hungarian  family,  who  .  .  . 
bathed  his  beautiful  wife,  Hajna,  with  .  .  . 
acid,  . inflictmg  burns  that  caused  her  death.” 
(Publisher  s  note) 


A  great  trial,  with  astonishing  dramatic 
twists  and  a  pointed  moral  on  the  underrated 
^e,  jury  system.  Miss  Anspacher 
relates  it  with  firsthand  immediacy  and  dis¬ 
passionate  objectivity — to  my  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p92  N  21  ’65  120w 
“Unpleasantly  absorbing  ”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:37  Jh  29  '66  30w 


Reviewed  by  Llewellyn  Gross 

Am  J  Soc  72:221  S  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Abel 

Am  Soc  R  31:724  O  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Inkeles 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:228  N  ’66  500w 


ANDREWS,  JOSEPH  L.,  comp.  The  law  1 
the  United  States  of  America.  See  Interna 
tional  association  of  law  libraries  a 


1  T.  King  Leopold’s  legacy; 

the  Congo  under  Belgian  rule,  1908-1960; 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inst  of  race 
relations.  293p  pi  $7.20  Oxford  ace 

967.5  Congo  (Leopoldville) — History  66-70025 
“Two  thirds  of  the  book  covers  the  period 
before  World  War  II;  the  remainder  takes  the 
story  of  the  Congo  to  independence.”  (Choice? 
Bibliography.  Index.  ' 

,, is  a  second-generation  work  about 
the.  Congo.  It  rises  above  polemics,  but  re¬ 
mains  superficial.  The  Bibliography  is  sketchy. 
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.  .  .  But  the  book  is  as  good  as  are  its  sources. 
The  first  chapters,  excepting  the  ethnography, 
and  those  on  the  post-1940  periods  are  satis¬ 
factory,  whereas  the  history  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  before  1940  still  remains  to  be  written. 
All  in  all,  [it]  is  a  useful  book-'on  an  introduc¬ 
tory  level.”  J.  Vansina 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:206  N  ’66  440w 
‘‘For  many  years  there  has  been  a  great  need 
for  a  good,  solid  study  in  English  of  the  Congo 
during  the  20th  century.  Many  books  have 
appeared  which  discuss  modern  politics  there 
or  the  period  before  1908.  Anstey’s  volume 
therefore  is  very  welcome.  It  is  virtually  a 
summary  of  the  secondary  literature — most  of 
it  in  French — but  it  is  nonetheless  reliable.  .  .  . 
A  good  index  and  bibliography.  Since  no  other 
book  in  English  compares  with  this  one,  serious 
libraries  should  purchase  copies.” 

Choice  3:836  N  ’66  llOw 
“It  is  time  for  a  more  dispassionate  balance 
sheet  of  Congolese  rights  and  wrongs,  and 
this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  from  secondary 
authorities  without  access  to  official  archives, 
Dr  Anstey  has  done  a  good  historian’s  best  to 
give.  .  .  Dr  Anstey  shares  the  relief  of  all 

liberals  that  Lumumba  and  Kasavubu  eventually 
rescued  their  cherished  belief  in  the  political 
nature  of  man  from  limbo  in  the  Congo:  but  he 
hardly  explains  why  the  Belgian  economic 
miracle  failed  to  yield  the  political  dividends 

PYTippfpfl  nf  it  ** 

Economist  219:1094  Je  4  ’66  700w 


APOLLINAIRE,  GUILLAUME.  Alcools;  tr.  by 
Anne  Hyde  Greet:  with  a  foreword  by  Warren 
Kamsey.  289p  ?7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

841  66-20148 

An  assistant  professor  of  French  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  presents 
“free  verse  translations  (printed  facing  the 
originals)  ...  of  the  forty-two  poems  and 
poetic  sequences.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


“The  importance  of  Apollinaire  as  a  poet  rests 
on  Alcools.  These  poems,  some  long,  some  very 
brief,  are  idiomatic,  allusive,  subtle,  and  often 
complex.  .  .  .  Greet  translates  them  sensitively 
and  accurately  even  if  she  does  not  always 
succeed  in  bringing  over  into  English  the  music 
of  the  original.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  she  is 
particularly  adept  at  handling  alliteration  m 
English,  and  sometimes  she  even  seems  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  original.  .  .  .  The  book  has  an 
excellent  introduction  by  Warren  Ramsey  and 
very  useful  notes  as  well  as  a  short  specialized 
bibliography  provided  by  the  author.  An  import¬ 
ant  book  that  ought  to  be  in  every  undergrad¬ 
uate  library.” 

Choice  3:524  S  '66  180w 
“This  new  translation  of  Alcools  is  a  con¬ 
siderably  more  literal  one  than  that  done  by 
William  Meredith  [BRD  1964].  While  it  .lacks 
Mr.  Meredith’s  talent  for  the  brilliant,  image 
and  apt  rhythm,  it  is  more  useful  m  inform¬ 
ing  the  beginning  reader  of  just  what  Apolli¬ 
naire,  that  difficult  and  strange  poet,  is  say¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Seventy  pages  of  useful  explanatory 
notes  are  included.  Because  of  Alcools  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  surrealist  poetry, 
this  volume  is  an  appropriate  addition  for  most 
public  and  college  libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  90:5286  D  1  ’65  lOOw 


APOLLINAIRE,  GUILLAUME.  The  heresiarch 
and  co.;  tr.  by  R6my  Inglis  Hall.  183p  $3.95 

Doubleday  65-21524 

"The  stories  [in  this  book]  are  brief  nar¬ 
ratives,  blending  romance  and  realism,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  exotic,  the  magic,  and  the 
slightly  blasphemous.’  (Library  J)  Originally 
published  in  French  as  L  H4r4siarque  et  Cie, 
1910. 


.  .  .  or  a  comic-destructive  fantasy  .  .  .  but 
such  interesting  moments  are  rare.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  all  right.” 

New  Yorker  41:107  Ja  22  ’66  lOOw 


“[These  short  stories]  have  now  for  the 
first  time  been  translated  into  English,  in  a 
version  that  does  not  destroy  the  subtlety 
and  exotic  quality  of  the  original.  I  have 
read  nothing  as  wickedly  clever  since  Anatole 
France,  but  this  comparison  conveys  none  of 
[their]  earthy  originality  or  witty  impudence. 
.  .  .  For  anyone  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Apollinaire,  The  Heresiarch 
and  Co.  is  a  better  introduction  than  his  poet¬ 
ry.  It  ought  to  become  a  classic  in  this  English 
version.”  G.  W.  Allen 

Sat  R  48:69  N  6  ’65  500w 


APPEL,  ALFRED.  A  season  of  dreams;  the 
fiction  of  Eudora  Welty  [by]  Alfred  Appel, 
Jr.  (Southern  lit.  study)  274p  $7.50  La.  state 
univ.  press 

813  Welty,  Eudora  65-20298 

The  author  states  that  “the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  examine  Eudora  Welty’s  fiction 
as  completely  as  possible.  The  eight  chapters 
will  discuss  Miss  Welty’s  rendering  of  the 
theme  of  human  isolation:  the  various  comic 
modes  which  she  employs:  her  use  of  the 
grotesque  and  Gothic  modes:  her  techniques 
as  a  writer:  her  characterization  of  the  Negro: 
the  role  of  the  pastoral-like  Natchez  Trace: 
.  .  .  the  rich  thematic  and  symbolic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  The  Golden  Apples  [BRD  1949] :  .  .  . 
the  extremely  elusive  nature  of  some  of  her 
most  recent  stories;  and  how,  through  the 
years,  there  has  been  a  definite  but  almost 
imperceptible  widening  of  scope  in  her  fiction, 
concurrent  with  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  her 
comic  writing.”  (In trod)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Though  both  [this  book  and  R.  M.  Yande 
Kieft’s  Eudora  Welty,  BRD  1962],  cover  pre¬ 
dictable  ground — emphasizing  much  the  same 
themes  .  .  .  and  much  the  same  techniques 
.  .  .  they  are  gratifyingly  complementary  in 
their  readings  of  individual  works.  The  Vande 
Kieft  book  will  still  be  needed  for  its  bio¬ 
graphical  material,  its  bibliography,  and  its 
perceptive  overview  of  the  fiction,  but  the 
well  indexed  Appel  book  belongs  on  the  shelf 
beside  it  for  its  detailed  analyses  (the  best  so 
far)  of  particular  stories.  Excellent  as  both 
books  are,  they  indicate  that  the  complexities 
of  Miss  Welty’s  fiction  have  only  begun  to  be 
plumbed.” 

Choice  3:206  My  66  180w 


“This  careful  study  of  the  Southern  writer 
is  low-keyed.  Alfred  Appel’s  main  point  is 
that  Miss  Welty’s  stories  take,  place  in  a 
•  “season  of  dreams” — a  special  world  ir.  which 
events  are  perceived  as  if  they  happened  in 
a  dream  .  .  .  and  where  characters  release 
their  fears  and  enrich  their  lives  through 
dreams  and  fantasy.’  He  stresses  her  sense 
of  place  .  .  .  and  he  is  at  pains  to  dissociate 
her  from  the  more  ‘gothic’  southern  writers 
such  as  Carson  McCullers,  Truman  Capote 
and  Flannery  O’Connor.  .  .  .  Mr.  Appel  trails 
along  close  to  the  stories,  giving  us  heaps 
of  quotations.  A  reasonable  method,  but  also 
a  dreary  one.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  13  '66  140w 


“[The  author's]  method  is  primarily  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  texts.  That  is,  he  has  read  Miss 
Welty’s  stories  and  novels  with  great  care  in 
an  attempt  to  get  at  all  her  meanings.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  her  imagery,  and  makes  much  of  the 
symbols  he  discovers  or  thinks  he  discovers. 
Sometimes  his  interpretations  seem  to  me  far¬ 
fetched,  but  more  often  they  are  sound  or  at 
least  suggestive.  .  .  .  Appel’s  writing  is  some¬ 
times  rather  stiff  in  an  academic  fashion.  .  .  . 
But  his  joy  in  Miss  Welty’s  work  is  so  strong 
and  his  expression  of  it  so  uninhibited  by  aca¬ 
demic  caution  that  I  can  forgive  him  almost 
anything.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  48:27  D  18  ’65  1200w 
Va  Q  R  42:lvi  spring  ’66  90w 


Choice  3:213  My  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  D.  N.  Curley 

Library  J  90:4104  O  1  65 


150w 


Reviewed  bv  Francis  Steegmuller 
tteview^Y  Tjnres  Bk  R  p5  D  12  '65  900w 

•<a=  mn=:t  neoole  know,  Apollinaire’s  poetry 
is  historically  important  to  modern  literature, 

the  other’  hanX  areVetty  bid— coy,  noticeably 
out  to  shock,  and  not  about  anything  that 
matters.  Here  and  there  one  gets  a  glimpse  of 
the  future  of  the  arts — a  Surrealist  whimsey 


APPEL,  BENJAMIN.  Man  and  magic:  pictured 
by  Jacob  Landau.  178p  $4.50  Pantheon  bks. 

133.4  Occult  sciences  65-20651 

An  “historical  account  of  how  man  in  all 
ages  used  magic  as  a  stepping  stone  to  power, 
from  ancient  Egypt  to  medieval  Europo  and 
to  the  modern  world.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  book  will  fascinate,  not  only  for  its 
subject  matter,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
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APPEL,  BENJAMIN — Continued 


black-and-white  illustrations  which  are  often 
grotesque  and  lend  an  eerie  atmosphere. 

Best  Sell  26:99  Je  1  ’66  UOw 


“This  is  a  serious  study  of  the  history  of 
magical  practices  and  beliefs  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present.  .  .  .  Mr.  Appel  has 
gathered  from  his  research  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  .  .  .  There  are  mysteries,  questions 
Which  cannot  be  answered;  perhaps  too  many 
raised  by  Mr.  Appel  himself.  .  .  .  The  illus¬ 
trations,  while  weird  and  imaginative,  are 
disconcertingly  preoccupied  with  the  uncanny 
imposed  upon  the  human  figure.  The  jacket 
is  misleading  and  gives  no  idea  that  the  book 
is  a  dignified,  scientific  study  of  magic.  ’  M.  fa. 


Horn  Bk  42:444  Ag  ’66  250w 


Library  J  91:3262  Je  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“[The  author,]  an  experienced  professional 
writer,  has  culled  the  anthropological  literature 
for  significant  and  stimulating  material  on 
magical  practices  throughout  the  world.  He 
presents  it  with  vivid  clarity  and  with  none 
of  the  soggy  fictionalizing  techniques  so  easy 
to  apply  in  such  a  work.  Jacob  Landau's  many 
bizarre  and  haunting  illustrations  considerably 
enhance  the  evocative  effect.  But  the  book  is 
diffuse  and  has  no  structure  except  a  loosely 
geographical  grouping.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  effect 
is  incoherent — many  short,  often  brilliant  chap¬ 
ters  which  fail  to  convey  a  clear  picture  of 
man’s  evolving  attitudes  toward  magic.” 
Robert  Silverberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  1  66  140w 
[YA] 


APPEL,  BENJAMIN.  Why  the  Russians  are 
the  way  they  are;  with  il.  maps  by  Samuel  H. 
Bryant.  180p  $4.50  Little 
914.7  Russia — Social  life  and  customs — 
Juvenile  literature.  Russia — History — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-11003 

“Mr.  Appel’s  informal  analysis  of  contem¬ 
porary  Russian  manners,  mores,  and  politics 
stems  from  a  survey  which  he  recently  con¬ 
ducted  among  a  group  of  U.S.  schoolchildren 
concerning  their  knowledge  and  awareness  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Mr.  Appel  has  attempted 
in  this  book  to  clear  away  some  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  .  .  .  Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  unusually  discerning  capsule  history  that 
shows  how,  through  the  centuries,  the  Russian 
people  have  alternately  wooed  and  repelled 
Western  civilization.  Maybe  this  time  the 
‘windows  to  the  world’  will  remain  open.  Cer¬ 
tainly  educating  our  children  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  help.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  ’66  50w  [YA] 
“[The]  aim  is  laudable,  but  the  tone  and 
vocabulary  seem  somewhat  oversimplified  for  a 
high  school  audience.  The  book’s  title  is  un¬ 
fortunately  condescending,  possibly  echoing 
John  Fischer’s  Why  They  Behave  Like  Rus¬ 
sians  [BRD  1947].  However,  the  author  writes 
agreeably,  and  Bryant’s  10  historical  and 
regional  maps  are  informative  and  attractive. 
Recommended,  with  the  above  reservations.” 
Rosemary  Neiswender 

Library  J  91:4346  S  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Harrison  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  N  6  ’66  140w 


APPLEBY,  JOHN  T.  England  without  Richard 
1189-1199.  248p  $6.95  Cornell  univ.  press 
942.03  Great  Britain— History— Planta- 
genets,  1154-1399  65-2272: 

.  Richard  I  “came  to  England  from  Aquitaim 
m.  order  to  be  crowned,  but  during  his  whoh 
reign  he  spent  less  than  six  months  in  this 
country.  And  though  he  inherited  from  hi: 
father  the  most  efficient  administration  ir 
western  Europe,  he  himself  made  no  persona 
contribution  to  the  development  of  Englisl 
laws  and  institutions.  .  .  .  The  author  recount: 

ehlel  evepts  in  England  dur- 
!TLS)  Bibho?raphyan  adds  a  commentary.’ 

author’s]  lively  and  detailed  narrative 
•  •  the  appearance  of  modem  writins 

on  the  fifty  years  before  Magna  Carta  tha 
has  revolutionized  our  approach  to  the  prob 
lems  of  politics  and  government  in  thisperiod 
Some,  but  not  all,  of  this  is  reflected  ir 
Appleby’s  approach.  He  still  regards  the  poll 
tical  events  in  England  during  Retard' 
absence  as  essentially  nothing  more  than  I 


struggle  for  power.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
fashionable  interpretation  of  any  period  of 
medieval  history,  but  in  this  case  it  tends  to 
make  the  political  conflicts  so  confused  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless.”  B.  Wilkinson 
Am  Hist  R  72:154  O  ’66  600w 
“This  Is  a  distinguished  and  lively  book 
telling  what  happened  to  England  when  King 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  went  off  to  the 
Crusades.  .  .  .  The  reader  learns  what  the 
disputes  were,  what  issues  were  involved,  and 
what  the  contestants  were  like.  Even  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  permanent  civil  service,  which  was 
making  its  shy  debut,  acquire  something  like 
individual  personalities.” 

New  Yorker  42:194  Ap  23  ’66  210w 
“Much  of  the  attraction  of  this  book  derives 
from  Mr.  Appleby’s  citations  from  the  original 
authorities,  and  in  particular  from  the  Pipe 
Rolls.  The  part  played  by  Prince  John  and  by 
William  Longchamp  in  English  politics  during 
these  years  is  well  brought  out,  and  of  especial 
value  is  the  treatment  of  the  work  of  that 
great  Justiciar  Hubert  Walter.  Here  indeed 
is  to  be  found  what  for  Mr.  Appleby  is  perhaps 
the  chief  interest  of  English  history  at  this 
time.  The  absence  of  the  King  invited  disorder. 
But  under  the  guidance  of  Hubert  Walter  the 
responsible  conduct  of  the  barons  demonstrated 
how  far  England  had  already  advanced  along 
the  road  of  orderly  government.” 

TLS  pl26  F  17  '66  350w 


APPLEYARD,  J.  A.  Coleridge’s  philosophy  of 
literature;  the  development  of  a  concept  of 
poetry,  1791-1819.  266p  $6.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 

821  Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  65-22066 

Originally  submitted  as  a  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  at  Harvard,  this  is  a  “study  of  the 
chronological  development  of  Coleridge’s  think¬ 
ing  about  the  nature  of  literature.  Appleyard 
found  his  material  in  the  lesser  known  letters 
and  notebooks  of  Coleridge,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


jp  or  stuaents  ana  specialists. 


JLACW.  GIU 


cour 

Library  J  91:110  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
“[This]  is  a  thoroughly  honest  attempt  to 
find  coherence  not  only  in  the  Biographia 
Literaria  but  in  the  whole  range  of  Coleridge’s 
criticism.  Solidly  grounded  in  wide  and  detailed 
knowledge,  it  should — and  probably  will — appea1 
to  many  students  of  Coleridge.  .  .  .  [However] 
I  want  to  suggest  that  the  book  is  radically 
misconceived;  that  .its  effect  is  to  convert 
Coleridge  into'  the  kind  of  thinker  he  was  not, 
and  so  to  obscure  those  marvelous  insights 
from  which  all  of  us.  whether  philosophers  or 
not,  can  profit.  .  .  .  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  separate  Coleridge  the  theorist  and  analyst 
of  facts  of  mind’  from  Coleridge  the  poet  and 
omnivorous  reader  of  poetry.  Fr  Appelyard  in¬ 
fests  on  this.  Yet  somehow  in  his  account  the 
relations  ,  between  the  two  are  distorted  and  the 
theory  m  consequence  denatured.”  L.  C. 
Knights 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  My  26  ’66  2050w 

TLS  p512  Je  9  ’66  330w 


A  ed-  Ideology  and  discon¬ 

tent.  342n  $9.95  Free  press 

320.1  Nationalism.  Political  science 
11TJ  ,  ,  64-20305 

ogy  s  r 0 ' e,  the  new.  developing  na- 

lions  is  compared  here  with  its  place  in  the 
already  advanced,  industrialized  countries.  .  . 

LI  he  .contributors]  show  how  it  acts  a  s  n 
mechanism  for  building  social  consensus  by 
Programs,  and  goals  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  while  in  the  industrialized  nations 
HX!!1?  r^u  emphasis  on  science.  .  .  . 

bThis]  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  International 
of  Political  Behavior  Research.” 
Pub] isher  s  note)  The  editor  is  professor  of 

R0iSvSC1ffi  at  t]?e  University  of  California; 
Berkeley.  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  composition  of  the  volume  reflects 
a  perspective  that  political  behaviorists  have 
routimzed  m  the  past  decade  or  so.  In  this 
perspective,  area  specialization  serves  the  need 
of  comparative  analysis,  and  comparative  anal¬ 
ysis  describes  and  evaluates  political  processes 
as.  variants  of  some  general  model  of  ‘the  po- 
liticRl  system.  ...  I  hawo  no  interest-  in 
quibbling  with  this  fine  volume,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  quibble  to  note  that  ‘Europe’— as  the 
source  of  the  Western  ideology  polarity— is  not 
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accorded  a  separate  essay.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
European  ‘ideology  and  discontent’ — our  major 
source  of  learning  in  these  matters — figures 
centrally  only  in  the  brilliantly  bravura  intro¬ 
duction  by  Apter  and  the  reasonable  rfesumd  by 
Bendix.  .  .  .  Despite  these  reservations  .  .  .  we 
wish  to  congratulate  the  editor  and  contributors 
on  having  produced  a  lively,  readable,  and 
enlightening  volume.”  Daniel  Lerner 

Am  J  Soc  71:439  Ja  ’66  700w 
‘‘[These]  papers  range  from  bad  to  brilliant, 
but  they  are  never  engaged  in  any  dialogue 
nor,  taken  together,  do  they  relate  to  specific 
Questions.  The  rationale  for  selection  is  not 
made  explicit  and  the  reader  searches  in  be¬ 
wilderment  for  the  link  between  title  and  con¬ 
tent.  .  .  .  The  excellence  of  Scalapino’s  and 
Converse’s  papers  almost  makes  the  whole  en¬ 
terprise  worthwhile,  but  this  reviewer  is  still 
left  with  a  sense  of  mild  deception.”  Joseph 
Gusfield 

Am  Soc  R  31:107  F  ’66  lOOOw 
“[This  book]  uses  the  techniques  of  social 
science  to  explain  aspects  of  ideology  not 
amenable  to  traditional  methods.  The  theo¬ 
retical  concerns  of  the  book  are  comprehensive 
and  include  the  social  bases  and  sociopsycho- 
logical  functions  of  ideologies  as  well  as  the 
patterns  of  ideas  themselves  and  the  half-con¬ 
scious  attitudes  which  are  their  correlates  and 
often  their  substitutes.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
essays  have  value  as  theory  as  well  as  empirical 
description.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
contribution  of  the  book’s  editor,  the  talented 
political  scientist  David  Apter,  in  many  ways 
an  insightful  piece,  degenerates  into  neora¬ 
tionalist  liberal  ideology  in  prophesying  the 
coming  rule  of  the  ‘meritocracy’  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  ideology  into  science.”  W.  T. 

Bluhm  ^nn  ^cad  361:141  S  ’65  430w 


APTER,  DAVID  E.  The  politics  of  modern¬ 
ization.  481p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
320.9  Political  science  65-24421 

“The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  general  characteristics  of  modern¬ 
ization.  .  .  .  Separate  chapters  on  tradition, 
stratification,  occupation,  political  parties,  gov¬ 
ernment.  political  values,  ideology,  and  several 
types  of  modernizing  political  systems  follow,. 
Throughout  Apter  is  concerned  not  only  with 
single  variables  which  help  to  account  for  suc¬ 
cessful  modernization  but  with  combinations 
of  variables  and  sets  of  conditions  which  help 
to  account  for  different  patterns  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  particularly  different  types  of  moderniz¬ 
ing  ’  political  systems.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibli¬ 
ographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Pye 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:396  Je  ’66  1250w 


“The  book  begins  in  a  fog.  .  .  .  Then  after 
some  fruitless  functional-prerequisites-monger- 
ing,  comes  the  book’s  core  contribution.  1  his  is 
an  analysis  of  the  political  and  scientific  ideolo¬ 
gies  that  legitimate  authority  and  stratifica¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  ‘merit.’  .  .  .  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  enough  here  to  make  a  valuable  essay  if 
it  were  organized  into  a  coherent  argument. 
Why  must  we  regard  it  as  an  important  book? 
I  think  only  because  Apter  is  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Studies  at  Berkeley, 

~  ~  - the 

de- 


after  (Jfiicago  s  uommiu.ee  on  iNew  nauuns 
most  powerful  group  of  minds  working  on 
velopment  in  the  country.”  R.  N.  Bellah 
Am  Soc  R  31:268  Ap  ’66  2500w 


“[This]  is  an  important  but  nonetheless  dis¬ 
appointing  book.  It  is  important  because  in 
it  Apter  wrestles  with  what  are  clearly  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  questions  in  political 
development:  it  is  disappointing  because  the 
questions  are  often  imprecisely  posed  and  the 
answers,  while  ingenious  and  provocative,  are 
unconvincing  and  often  tautological.  .  .  .  The 
book  also  contains  a  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  uses  of  tradition  by  modernizing  elites, 
some  interesting  observations  on  changing 
patterns  of  social  stratification,  and  a  morpho¬ 
logy  on  the  development  of  different  types 
of  parties  in  the  developing  areas.”  Myron 
Woiner 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:211  My  ’66  1050w 


Choice  3:361  Je  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  T.  M.  Franck 

Nation  202:723  Je  13  ’66  2000w 


“The  discussion  commonly  moves  at  a  fairly 
high  level  of  abstraction.  .  .  .  Basically  [the 
author]  is  concerned  with  alternative  political 
models  suitable  to  the  task  of  government,  and 
for  the  rest  his  interest  lies  in  the  area  of 
cultural  adaptation  to  change.  What  he  has 


to  say  about  these  matters  strikes  the  pre¬ 
sent  reviewer  as  eminently  sound  and  sensible, 
though  perhaps  not  altogether  original.  .  .  . 
[He]  has  the  facts  at  his  command,  and  his 
generalizations  are  commonly  supported  by 
an  impressive  display  of  learning.  ...  It  must 
be  reckoned  a  redeeming  feature  of  a  some¬ 
what  indigestible  treatise  that  in  the  end 
[it]  comes  to  grips  with  the  role  of  science 
and  the  menace  of  technocracy.”  George 
Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:25  My  12  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  A.  F.  K.  Organski 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:638  D  ’66  420w 


APTHEKER,  HERBERT,  ed.  Marxism  and 
democracy;  a  symposium:  pub.  for  Am.  inst. 
for  Marxist  studies.  114p  $3.50  Humanities 
press 

320.5  Democracy.  Communism  65-16701 
In  “a  symposium  of  Marxist  and  radical 
thought  regarding  current  problems  on  the 
world  scene  .  .  .  [these]  six  essays  by  different 
authors  attempt  to  show  that  current  popular 
revolts  in  Cuba,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  are 
democratic  .  .  .  [and]  that  they  are  in  keeping 
with  scientific  principles,  since,  as  Aptheker 
claims,  Marxism  has  a  basic  commitment  to 
science.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  Marxism  of  these  essays  is  not  an 
apology  for  Communist  states  like  the  Soviet 
Union  but  rather  a  plea  for  Marxian  ideals. 
The  book  appears  to  object  to  all  concentra¬ 
tions  of  power  but,  if  the  authors  are  forced  to 
choose,  the  choice  is  for  the  power  concentra¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  argu¬ 
ments  appear  as  hopeful  of  this  new  Marxian 
democracy  as  the  suffragettes  were  of  women 
suffrage.  The  essays  do.  however,  fill  a  gap  on 
American  bookshelves  by  providing  criticism 
from  the  left  on  American  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  material  is  easily  understand¬ 
able  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  would  be 
useful  in  .courses  where  democracy  is  con¬ 
sidered.  Good  bibliography  on  current  socialist 
literature.” 

Choice  2:904  F  ’66  250w 

J  Am  Hist  52:678  D  ’65  150w 


APTHEKER,  HERBERT.  Mission  to  Hanoi; 
with  prefs.  by  Tom  Hayden  and  Staughton 
Lynd.  128p  $3.75;  pa  $1.25  Int.  pubs. 

959.7  Viet  Nam — Politics  and  government. 
U.S. — Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam.  Viet 
Nam — Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-21952 

The  author  reports  his  fact-finding  trip  to 
North  Vietnam  and  expresses  his  opinions  of 
the  Vietnamese  War.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  book’s  appeal  seems  more  designed 
to  reinforce  the  morale  of  the  Marxist  faithful 
than  to  persuade  the  doubtful.  Particularly  if 
Political  Affairs  (which  in  its  February  issue 
published  brief  sections  from  the  book)  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  book  would  seem  less  useful  as  a 
library  acquisition  on  Vietnam  than  Wilfred 
Burchett’s  Vietnam:  Inside  Story  of  the  Guerilla 
War  [BRD  1965].”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:2852  Je  1  ’66  160w 


“Hard  and  up-to-date  news  from  Hanoi  is 
not  easy  to  come  by  these  days.  Hence,  one 
should  congratulate  [the]  author  and  [his]  as¬ 
sociates  .  .  .  for  having  made  the  trip  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties.  .  .  .  Aptheker,  the  dean 
of  American  Marxist  thinkers,  here  goes  to 
what  may  be  the  next  world  war’s  Sarajevo— 
and  what  do  we  get?  Some  incredible  platitudes 
read  a  hundred  times  before  in  Communist 
propaganda  handouts.  .  .  .  As  for  the  rest. 
Aptheker  is  simply  not  a  very  good  reporter. 
...  It  [would  be]  a  pity  if  Aptheker  failed  as 
badly  in  conveying  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  the  real  mood  in  the  United  States  as 
he  does  here  in  conveying  to  Americans  the 
realities  of  what  must  be  going  on  in  North 
Vietnam.”  B.  B.  Fall 

Nation  203:188  S  5  ’66  800w 


APTHEKER,  HERBERT.  Nat  Turner’s  slave 
rebellion;  together  with  the  full  text  of  the 
so-called  “confessions”  of  Nat  Turner  made 
in  prison  in  1831;  pub.  for  A.I.M.S.  152p  $4 
Humanities  press 

973.5  Turner,  Nat.  Southampton  Insurrec¬ 
tion,  1831.  Negroes — Southern  States.  Slavery 
in  the  U.S.  66-18376 

“In  August  1831,  about  70  Negro  slaves,  led 
by  31-year-old  religious  zealot  Nat  Turner, 
rose  in  insurrection  in  Southampton  County, 
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APTHEKER,  HERBERT — Continued 
Virginia,  and  slaughtered  about  60  white 
people,  most  of  them  women  and  children. 
.  .  .  Aptheker,  now  one  of  the  leading  theore¬ 
ticians  of  the  Communist  party  in  the  U.S. 
described  this  revolt  in  a  master's  thesis 
presented  at  Columbia  University  in  1937.  This 
thesis  .  .  .  has  now  been  [published].”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


‘‘This  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  slave 
uprisings  in  the  U.S.,  and  it  had  important 
consequences.  .  .  .  [This  study,]  seemingly 

unrevised  and  having  the  same  footnotes  and 
bibliography  as  in  1937,  .  .  .  says  nothing  of 
value  that  the  author  did  not  say,  in  less 
labored  and  less  contentious  fashion,  in  his 
book  American  Negro  Slave  Revolts.  Aptheker 
thinks  that  Nat  Turner’s  motives  were  ‘admir¬ 
able’  and  ‘his  bloody  deeds  necessary.’  .  .  . 
Turner’s  ‘Confessions’  is  a  fascinating  docu¬ 
ment,  but  it  leaves  his  motives  and  character 
clouded  in  mystery.” 

Choice  3:710  O  ’66  210w 


“This  brief  study  of  the  rebellion  leaves  a 
number  of  questions  unanswered,  but  it  is  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  treatment.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:409  S  ’66  220w 


ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Joco 

and  the  fishbone.  See  Wiesner,  W. 


ARBERRY,  A.  J.,  tr.  Muslim  saints  and  mys¬ 
tics.  See  Farid  al-Din  Attar 


ARCHAMBAULT,  REGINALD  D.,  ed.  John 
Dewey  on  education.  See  Dewey,  J. 


ARCHIBALD,  JOE.  Commander  of  the  Flying 
Tigers;  Claire  Lee  Chennault.  191p  $3.25;  lib 
bdg  $3.19  Messner 

B  or  92  Chennault.  Claire  Lee — Juvenile 
literature.  Aeronautics,  Military — Juvenile 
literature  66-14002 

“To  his  detractors  Chennault  was  a  leader 
of  undisciplined  mercenaries  who  had  ‘gone 
oriental’:  to  others,  like  Winston  Churchill, 
he  master-minded  aerial  combat  in  China 
skies  with  a  skill  matched  only  by  the  RAF 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  [This  is  his  story]  from 
his  boyhood  devotion  to  the  Wright  brothers 
to  his  own  perfecting  of  team  combat  in 
fighters,  of  guerrilla- style,  hit-and-run,  bluff 
tactics  in  China.  ...  It  is  [also]  the  chronicle 
of  air  warfare  and  transport  service  from  the 
days  when  Chennault  headed  the  AVG’s  (Amer¬ 
ican  Volunteer  Group),  then  the  CATF  (China 
Air  Task  Force),  then  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Force,  and  finally  the  CAT  (Chinese  Air 
Transport).  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grade 
seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“A  fast-moving  presentation  of  Chennault’s 
accomplishments,  with  emphasis  on  his  work 
through  the  AVG  before  World  War  II.  How¬ 
ever,  the  author  does  not  stop  with  this;  the 
dedication  of  Chennault  to  his  principles  comes 
through  even  during  his  final  days  when  com¬ 
bating  lung  cancer.  Young  reader  will  receive 
this  book  as  a  fine  introduction  to  the  history 
of  Asia,  an  inspiring  portrait  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  military  leaders.” 

Best  Sell  26:140  J1  1  ’66  90w  [TA] 

.  “This  is  testament  to  a  legendary  man.  It 
is  testament,  too,  to  a  fabled  breed  of  airmen 
and  their  old  planes  that  were  shot  apart — 
and  flew  again.  .  .  .  Valuable  for  its  under¬ 
standing  portrait  of  a  man  too  little  understood 
and  for  its  historical  preface  to  current  warfare 
m  Asia.”  Jane  Manthorne 

Library  J  91:2215  Ap  15  '66  150w  [YA] 


ARCHAMBAULT,  REGINALD  D.,  ed.  Lectures 
in  the  philosophy  of  education:  1899.  See 
Dewey.  J. 


ARCHAMBAULT,  REGINALD  D.,  ed.  Philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  and  education;  ed.  and  with 
an  introd.  by  Reginald  D.  Archambault.  212p 
$5  Humanities  press 

370.1  Education — Philosophy  65-12166 

Contents:  Instruction  and  indoctrination,  by 
R.  F.  Atkinson;  Common  confusions  in  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  by  A.  E.  Best;  Teaching  philo¬ 
sophy  now,  by  J.  P.  Corbett;  A  deduction  of 
universities,  by  A.  P.  Griffiths;  Liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  nature  of  knowledge,  by  P  H. 
Hirst;  Education  as  initiation,  by  R.  S.  Peters: 
Philosophy  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education,  by  jl,.  A.  Reid;  The  types  of  teaching, 
by  J.  Wilson;  What  is  an  educational  situation? 
by  L.  R.  Perry.  Bibliographical  references. 


“A  dignified  collection  of  essays  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  accumulation  of  readings  in  educationa 
theory-  The  contributors,  all  of  whom  are  prom¬ 
inent  British  philosophers  or  educators,  are  wel 
chosen  for  the  topics  they  treat.  .  .  .  [Tin 
book]  A°uld  be  a  valuable,  though  not  a  neces- 
to  library  of  any  institution 
sideratkm1’C’a1:l0nal  ^leor^r  18  Siven  serious  con- 
Choice  3:437  Jl  '66  170w 

'J1?  anthology,  this  collection  has  a  fresh¬ 
ness  which  can  only  come  from  a  complete  use 
of  previously  unpublished  essays.  But  thereto 
Sf'J+-als°rbe  a  s.ol?rce  of  weakness.  ...  In  con- 
tr&eting  for  original  essays,  [the  editor]  hn  = 
bttle  quality  control’  except  in  his  initial  choici 
of  writers.  The  uneven  quality  of  this  anthology 
therefore,  is  not  surprising.  .  .  [Yeti  it  doe« 
fairly  represent  the  range  of  qdality  currentfi 
ov,  +  found  among  those  who  philosophize 
andUtasdUsimh0ntbi?nJ>  ^alytic  Point  of  view. 

MS  Ssf^’  A* 

J  Philos  63:473  S  1  ’66  1200w 


AsteHViRdy^t?Thakura0Ve  S°nSS  °f  Vidya^at 


akdizzone,  EDWARD.  Sarah  and  Simon 
and  no  red  paint.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  48p  il 
$2.75  Dial  press 

66-8647 

A  “poor  father  runs  out  of  red  paint— and  he 
needs  red  paint  desperately  to  finish  his  great 
work.  #  That  s  where  young  Sarah  and  Simon 
come  m.  They  set  out  to  help  their  father,  and 
Detore  you  know  it,  an  enormous  parcel  arrives 
at  their  door.  Not  only  is  there  a  quantity  of 
food,  but  the  direly  needed  tube  of  red  paint  as 
well  Everyone  rejoices,  the  masterpiece  gets 
finished  and  sold.  ’  (Book  Week)  “Ages  seven 
to  ten.”  (America) 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  ’66  70w 
“A  simple  enough  tale,  but  one  that  Ardiz- 
zone  weaves  vvith  sufficient  suspense  and  charm 
r both  believable  and  enjovable.  Any 
child  will  quickly  identify  with  Sarah  and 
Simon,  warming  to  the  feat  of  saving  the 
famffy  s  fortune,  and  relating  to  the  warmth 
and  closeness  of  the  family  group  which  the 
author  has  drawn  so  well.  Ardizzone’s  illustra- 

John  Gruen  endearin£ly  of  the  ‘olden  days.’  ” 

n  ™°,M  Y^Sek  p5  (fal1  children’s  issue) 
O  30  66  320w 

c,+  ‘Xhiarnuis  FJ  obvious  modern-day  Scrooge 
story.  The  pictures  are  well  executed  in  Ardiz- 
zone  s  usual  style.  Not  recommended  ” 

Library  J  91:5736  N  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:238  D  17  ’66  360w 

sto>^hiS  iS  a?Jnr!ntertnLnin^,  tongue-in-cheek 
story  .  .  .  written  with  bland,  ingenuous 

simplicity.”  Zena  Sutherland  ingenuous 

Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  80w 
TLS  pll48  D  9  ’65  90w 


ARDiZZONE,  EDWARD.  Tim  and  Ginger  unn 
il  col  il  $3.50  Walck.  H.Z  linger,  unp 

,, _  .  65-23250 

,  ...  poce  a,"am  little  Tim  proves  himself  to  be  a 
brave  and  clever  lad  as  he  rescues  his  friend 
who  carelessly  disregards  the  rising 
two .  ”° f  ( Library1  J ) ’  '  ‘  Klnde™en  to  gradl 


‘A  tale  of  heroism,  cowardice,  and  fa  Re 
accusation,  [the  book]  Is  filled  with  delightfully 
predictable  suspense  but,  unpredictably  falls 
fdo,rt  of  th-e  superlative  standards  maintained 
m  the  previous  books.  Perhaps  a  bit  of  under 
pinning  shows:  the  formula  plot  seems  some- 
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what  strained,  and  the  abbreviated  style  of  the 
pictures  borders  on  the  careless.  [These  de- 
fects]  are,  however,  of  minor  consequence, 
thanks  to  the  buoyant,  energetic,  and  very 
funny  spirit  that  pervades  all  of  Tim's  adven¬ 
tures.  Maurice  Sendak 

Book  Week  pl3  F  6  ’66  600w 
Horn  Bk  42:49  F  ’66  120w 
‘As  in  all  of  Ardizzone’s  works  the  lovely 
water  color  illustrations  add  considerably  to 
the  text  and  to  the  distinction  of  the  book.” 
Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:442  Ja  15  ’66  50w 
TLS  pll48  D  9  ’65  280w 


ARDREY,  ROBERT.  The  territorial  impera¬ 
tive:  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  animal  ori¬ 
gins  of  property  and  nations;  drawings  by 
Berdine  Ardrey.  390p  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 
591.5  Animals — Habits  and  behavior.  Be¬ 
havior.  Instinct  66-23572 

The  author  “focuses  on  the  instinctive  be¬ 
havior  of  many  animals  toward  portions  of 
their  habitat,  which  they  defend  against  threat 
from  intruders  (primarily  but  not  exclusively 
of  the  same  species).  .  .  .  Ardrey  surveys 
scientific  findings  concerning  other  species  in 
order  to  show  that  man’s  territorial  instincts 
are  neither  unique  in  the  animal  world  nor 
the  result  of  social  customs.  .  .  .  [His]  central 
point  is  that  ‘our  attachment  for  property  is  of 
an  unlearned,  biological  order,’  similar  to  the 
territorial  behavior  of  many  other  species,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  primates  whose  social  life  re¬ 
veals  the  greatest  similarities  with  that  of 
man.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Ardrey  has  enough  academic  background 
to  be  able  to  consider  [his  subject]  seriously; 
and  his  experience  as  a  playwright  has  left 
him  the  ability  to  communicate.  .  .  .  He  is  at 
his  best  in  summarizing  hip  own  detailed  ob¬ 
servations  or  those  of  the  scientists  whose  work 
he  reports.  .  .  .  Ardrey’ s  inferences  from  this 
data,  however,  will  not  win  easy  assent.  .  .  . 
[He  knows  that  his  conclusion]  is  subject  to 
many  qualifications,  but  his  exuberant  style 
runs  away  with  him,  particularly  when  he 
takes  leave  of  the  biological  data  and  applies 
his  judgments  to  Vietnam,  World  War  II,  and 
the  State  of  Israel.  In  calmer  passages  he 
recognizes  that  to  describe  one  instinct  is  not 
to  describe  the  whole  complex  organism.”  Oscar 
Handlin 

Atlantic  218:138  S  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  D.  H.  Wrong 

Book  Week  p4  O  16  ’66  1600w 
Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  15  ’66 
480W 

Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Evans 

Harper  233:107  S  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:4682  O  1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Hoffman 

Library  J  91:6213  D  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:1115  N  1  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Deemer 

New  Repub  155:26  O  1  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  D  15  ’66  1900w 


Reviewed  by  Loren  Eiseley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  11  ’66  llOOw 
"As  the  readers  of  Mr.  Ardrey’ s'  earlier  book, 
‘African  Genesis’  [BRD  1962],  will  know,  his 
principal  concern  is  the  study  of  the  nature 
of  man  as  it  is  illuminated  by  fitting  into  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  this  book,  he  develops  the 
proposition  that  man  has  a  complex  and  in¬ 
stinctive  territorial  behavior  that  appears  to 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  territorial 
behavior  of  many  species  of  animals.  .  .  .  All 
this  is  described  with  wonderful  lucidity  and 
vitality  by  Mr.  Ardrey,  but  its  significance  in 
connection  with  human  territorial  behavior — 
sometimes  spelled  out  and  sometimes  implied — 
is  less  successfully  conveyed.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  N  5  ’66  300w 


Newsweek  68:108  S  12  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  T.  Kimble 

Reporter  35:40  D  29  ’66  700w 


“The  importance  of  this  [author’s]  assertions 
should  be  obvious:  since  the  defense  of  terri¬ 
tory  against  attack  is  an  instinctive  pattern 
frequently  observed  in  the  animal  world,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  human  warfare  is  not 
somehow  related  to  man’s  animal  drives.  .  .  . 


Specialists  may  quibble  about  one  or  another 
of  Ardrey’s  interpretations.  Theoretically,  much 
still  heeds  to  be  done  before  we  can  pretend  to 
satisfy  the  ancient  injunction  to  ‘know  thyself.’ 
But  The  Territorial  Imperative  is  a  good  place 
to  start,  and  hopefully  it  will  be  widely  read, 
especially  in  Washington,  D.C.”  R.  D.  Masters 

Sat  R  49:34  S  17  ’66  llOOw 
“Ardrey  is  undeniably  an  exciting  writer, 
with  a  very  excitable  mind.  He  has  the  play¬ 
wright’s  flair  for  the  dramatic,  for  the  hyper¬ 
bole  that  embroiders  truth.  That  does  not  mean 
that  his  books  should  be  swallowed  whole.  .  .  . 
The  true  scientist  strives  to  make  a  theory 
stick  by  marshaling  all  the  conceivable  evidence 
against  it.  Ardrey  vaults  to  a  theory  over  the 
obstacles  of  rebutting  fact.  .  [Still  he]  can 
serve  as  a  valuable  if  treacherous  bridge  for 
the  stimulated  reader  who  wants  to  gain  more 
reliable  anthropological  ground.” 

Time  88:125  S  16  ’66  500w 


ARENSBERG,  CONRAD  M.  Introducing  social 
change;  a  manual  for  Americans  overseas, 
by  Conrad  M.  Arensberg  and  Arthur  H.  Nie- 
hoff.  214p  $4.95;  pa  $2.95  Aldine  pub. 

301.2  Social  change  64-25356 

“After  introducing  the  reader  to  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  culture  and  cultural  borrowing,  the 
authors  move  to  describe  some  of  the  problems 
and  mechanisms  of  ‘planned  change,’  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  underdeveloped  areas,  and  ways 
in  which  American  values  are  most  likely  to 
differ  from  those  of  other  societies.”  (Am 
Anthropol)  Bibliography. 


“This  very  readable  little  book  is  the  first 
genuine  text  in  the  field  of  directed  culture 
change.  The  more  inexpensive  paperback  edi¬ 
tion  could  be  very  useful  in  some  freshman 
cultural  anthropology  courses  in  which  one  or 
two  paperbacks  are  read  each  week.  It  is 
simple  in  its  language,  conceptual  structure, 
and  organization.”  Charles  Erasmus 

Am  Anthropol  67:1613  D  ’65  160w 
“The  notion  of  human  cultural  differences 
and  the  procedures  for  understanding  them  in 
human  terms  are  an  old  story  to  most  be¬ 
havioral  scientists,  but  such  concepts  and 
procedures  are  apparently  largely  unknown  or 
misunderstood  by  diplomats  and  those  who 
plan  foreign  aid  programs.  Thus,  one  hopes 
that  such  planners  and  technicians  will  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  (this  book],  ...  It  is 
relatively  short  and  nontechnical.  ...  [It 
suffers]  from  the  fact  that  the  authors  deal  with 
relatively  few  actual  foreign  situations  of 
planned  change  and  by  no  means  cover  typical 
problems  in  all  the  major  areas  of  the  world.” 
J.  P.  Gillin 

Science  147:1027  F  26  ’65  250w 


ARFA,  HASSAN.  Under  five  shahs.  462p  pi 
maps  $7.95  Morrow 

B  or  92  Iran — History  65-25219 

“The  autobiography  of  General  Hassan  Arfa, 
a  progressive-conservative  monarchist  .  .  . 

whose  long  military  and  diplomatic  career  en¬ 
compasses  the  whole  history  of  modem  Iran.” 
(Atlantic)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:166  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
Choice  3:444  J1  ’66  200w 
“The  author  was  bom  in  Tiflis,  where  his 
father  was  Persian  Consul-General;  and  .  .  . 
he  is  brother-in-law  of  an  ambassador  of 
France  and  of  an  English  Carmelite  prioress. 
Against  a  background  so  diverse.  General 
Arfa’s  life  could  hardly  fail  to  be  many-sided; 
with  his  zest  for  adventure  and  passionate 
devotion  to  his  country  and  its  Shahs,  his 
story  reads  in  places  like  extracts  from  the 
Arabian  Nights.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  cam¬ 
paigning  against  restless  Kurds  and  recalcitrant 
Turkomans  will  appeal  to  the  Middle  Eastern 
expert;  those  on  Reza  Shah  and  Dr  Mosaddeq 
and  the  oil  controversy  will  appeal  to  all,  for 
they  are  eye-witness  history  written  from  the 
inside  by  one  who  has  had  a  hand  in  its  mak¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Polyglot  General  Afra’s  English  is 
pleasant  to  read.” 

Economist  214:228  Ja  16  ’65  650w 
“Familiarity  has  bred  contempt  for  military 
memoirs,  and  it  has  taken  a  Persian  general 
to  restore  a  little  freshness  and  originality  to 
the  genre.  .  .  .  His  life  justly  deserves  an 
autobiography,  especially  one  as  entertaining 
as  this.  .  .  .  The  great  political  events  of 
post-war  Persia  the  General  relates  adequately, 
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ARFA,  HASSAN — Continued 

but  not  perhaps  with  the  detail  and  authority 
of  other  recent  books.  ...  A  few  little  pre¬ 
judices  intrude.  .  .  ..  And  he  cannot  resist 

dropping  names,  especially  in  his  illustrations. 
.  .  .  But  his  grand  manner  is  usually  tempered 
with  humour.”  „„„ 

TLS  p!03  F  11  ’65  800w 


ARGYR1S,  CHRIS.  Organization  and  innovation. 
274p  il  $9.25  Irwin 

301.15  Executives.  Organization.  Manage¬ 
ment  _  55-22411 

This  “is  a  report  of  Argyris’  investigations 
of  interpersonal  competence  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  IC)  in  three  research  and  development 
organizations  and  its  relationship  to  the  or¬ 
ganizations’  innovativeness,  willingness  to  take 
risks,  and  problem-solving  effectiveness,  as 
these  are  perceived  by  the  members.  .  ..  .  The 
data  from  the  three  studies  consists  primarily 
of  answers  to  Questionnaires  (to  measure  pyra¬ 
midal  values),  responses  to  interviews  (to  mea¬ 
sure  perceived  effectiveness  and  innovative¬ 
ness),  and  scores  derived  from  the  observation 
of  interaction  (to  measure  interpersonal  com¬ 
petence),”  (Am  J  Soc)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“For  the  most  part,  the  data  [given  here! 
are  suggestive  rather  than  compelling  in  their 
support  of  Argyris’  ideas.  In  part,  this  is 
simply  because  his  ideas  go  considerably  beyond 
the  data,  as  he  fairly  warns.  .  .  .  However, 
beyond  the  lack  of  data,  there  are  at  least 
two  important  criticisms  that  can  be  made.  The 
first  is  that  generally  there  are  no  comparison 
groups.  .  .  .  [Secondly]  it  is  hard  not  to  feel 
that  the  consultant-therapist  role  should  have 
been  more  strictly  segregated  from  the  research 
role.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  Strong  suspicion  that  a 
major,  unintended  variable  in  these  three  stud¬ 
ies  was  Argyris  himself.”  J.  D.  Brewer 

Am  J  Soc  72:220  S  ’66  700w 
“Argyris  attempts  to  reverse  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  interpersonal  incompetence  in  one  of  the 
organizations  [studied],  through  a  series  of 
training  sessions  with  the  company’s  Board  of 
Directors.  The  step-by-step  process  of  in¬ 
creasing  interpersonal  competence  makes  real 
and  alive  what  many  other  researchers  have 
been  discussing  in  drier  and  perhaps  more 
elusive  analytic  terms.  But  this  attempt  at 
therapy  is  also  dysfunctional.  As  a  therapist 
Argyris  has  insights  which  are  not  always  clear 
to  the  reader  .  .  .  and  some  analytic  depth  is 
lo3t.  Still,  the  loss  resulting  from  the  author’s 
involvement  in  therapy  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  gains  resulting  from  charting  organiza¬ 
tional  change  as  leaders  respond  to  the  therapy 
sessions.,  .  . .  .  The  result  is  an  exciting  book 
full  of  insights  and  suggestions  for  additional 
research.  The  book,  however  is  inadequate  in 
its  treatment  of  the  relevant  literature.’'  Gerald 
Gordon 

Am  Soc  R  31:438  Je  ’66  700w 


ARMEN  O',  CHRISTOFORO.  Serendipity  tales. 
See  Hodges,  E.  J. 


ARMOUR,  RICHARD.  Animals  on  the  ceiling; 

3Tew  the  Pictures.  32p  $2.95 
lib  bdg  $2.95  McGraw 

811  65-28231 

In  “rhymed  couplets  a  boy  tells  how  aftei 
stormy  nights,  when  the  rain  soaks  througt 
a  leaky  roof,  he  and  his  sister  find  not  uglj 
stains  but  an  intriguing  collection  of  creaturef 

°"Jhe.  cei,  m/?’  ’  (Horn  Bk>  “Kindergarten  tc 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


[This]  is  .  another  triumph  of  the  trivia 
When  the  right  combination  of  artist  anc 
writer  get  together  the  result  is  a  charm  An 
wonderland  of  oddly  shaped  animals  on  th< 
ceiling.  Most  children  know  about  them  am 
adults  will  recall  delightedly  that  they '  one 
knew  about  them  too.”  Guernsey  Le  Peflev 

’6 6  40wtlan  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  1 


Horn  Bk  42:298  Je  ’66  80w 

'[This]  story  is  told  in  couplets  which  ar 
sometimes  awkward.  .  .  .  The  illustration* 
however,  are  excellent,  especially  the  animal 
which,  indeed,  look  like  stains  and  a£  ma 
5ame.  time  and  make  this  book  wort 
Hurw?tzt0  picture  book  collections.”  Johann 


Library  J  91:1687  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  70w 


ARMSTRONG,  APRIL.  What’s  happening  to 
the  Catholic  Church?  207p  $4.50  Doubleday 
282  Catholic  Church  65-19943 

The  author  attempts  “to  explain  to  the  laity, 
many  of  whom  have  been  ill  prepared  by 
their  pastors  for  the  changes  in  liturgy  and 
the  open  discussion  now  carried  on  about 
dogma,  the  background  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council  and  its  potential  significance  in  the 
lives  of  all  Catholics.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  it  is  easy 
enough  for  a  reviewer  to  fault.  But  to  do  so 
would  be  a  mistake.  Mrs.  Armstrong  seems 
to  be  alone  among  Catholic  commentators  in 
recognizing  a  need  and  doing  her  best  to  fill 
it.  She  .  .  .  sees  ‘a  vast  gap  between  the 
thinking  and  action  of  the  average  parish  and 
the  men  who  guide  the  Church  in  the  council.' 
And  she  recognizes  that  ‘even  with  good  inten¬ 
tions  the  Catholic  press  was  not  able  to  fill 
in  that  gap.’  She  has  tried  to  present  in 
simple  prose  a  guidebook  to  the  changes  for  a 
popular  audience  and.  by  and  large,  she  has 
done  it  well.” 

Critic  25:116  O  ’66  170w 


“[The  author,  a  Catholic  convert,]  writes 
simply  and  graphically  but  her  statements 
appear  to  be  well  grounded  by  extensive  read¬ 
ing  in  approved  literature.  Most  aspects  of 
change  are  covered  but  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  Bible,  the  ‘mystery  of  Mary,’  and 
marriage  and  birth  control  will  be  of  special 
interest  probably  to  most  Catholic  laymen. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  is  obviously  delighted  with  the 
new  vigor  in  the  Church  and  her  fervor  is 
contagious.  .  .  .  [Her  book]  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  American  clergy  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  instructing 
their  parishioners  in  their  new  role  in  the 
Church  Militant.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3436  J1  ’66  230w 


ARMSTRONG,  RICHARD.  Fight  for  freedom; 
an  adventure  of  World  War  II;  il.  by  Don 
Lambo  [Eng  title:  Island  odyssey],  150p  $3.50 
McKay 

66-22208 

This  book  is  based  on  actual  wartime  in¬ 
cidents.  It  tells  of  “Stan,  a  17-year-old  [Brit¬ 
ish]  merchant-ship  apprentice  [who]  is  trapped 
in  Crete  just  as  the  Nazi  soldiers  are  in  process 
of  cutting  off  the  British  retreat.  In  the  flight 
across  the  island  .  .  .  Stan  fights  with  guer¬ 
rillas,  finds  and  loses  comrades,  and  finally, 
takes  over  a  dilapidated  landing  craft  to  get 
100  men  to  safety.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:553  N  5  ’66  90w 
Best  Sell  26:249  O  1  ’66  120w 
“The  author  again  proves  himself  a  master 
at  creating  a  suspenseful  narrative,  but  he 
gives  the  reader  more  than  that.  He  provides 
here  dramatic  proof  of  the  courage  men  can 
draw  upon  when  the  urge  to  be  free  is  their 
driving-power.”  M.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  ’66 
130w 

“This  is  a  realistic,  hard-hitting  story.  One 
of  the  soldiers  comments  on  the  war:  ‘if  you 
ever  let  the  perishing  politicians  start  another, 
you  11  deserve  all  you  get’ — which  strikes  very 
close  to  home.  Recommended.”  Anne  Izard 
Library  J  91:4346  S  15  ’66  120w 


«mvia  I  kuinu,  RICHARD.  The  secret  sea; 
Kayratl°nS  by  Yukl°  Tashiro-  150p  $3.50  Mc- 

,  66-12678 

Mr.  Armstrong  puts  us  aboard  a  modern 
whaling  ship  on  an  Antarctic  expedition.  Also 
aboard  for  the  first  time  is  Thor  Krogan. 
whose  people  have  long  been  whalers.  Repelled 
=hir.the  methodical  butchery  aboard  the  factorv 
ship  Thor  nevertheless  responds  to  the 

«£  .s-eSsM  ,ru?,rsK 

•  +'Tje  y.olume  .  .  .  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  sea  stories  for  young  readers 
before  they  pick  up  a  classic  like  ‘Moby  Dick  ’ 

Se[Sci;,0vneearO»tU”S 

Best  Sell  26:99  Je  1  ’66  150w 

,  author]  has  contrived  a  story  about 

modem  whaling  that  is  reminiscent  of  Poe. 
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It  is  well  worked  out,  even  if  ultimately  hardly 
credible,  in  other  than  psychological  terms.  It 
is  a  story  of  impending  doom— the  doom  of 
the  vanishing  whale,  of  the  captain  who  breaks 
his  covenant  with  fate  and  pays  for  it  by 
venturing  into  the  secret  sea  of  plenty,  and 
of  the  greed-obsessed  whaleme'n.  If  soon  pre¬ 
dictable,  The  Secret  Sea  is  always  readable 
because  of  the  characterizations  of  the  capta-in 
of  the  whale  factory.  Uncle  Krogan,  and  the 
colorful  catcher  captains,  and  because  of  the 
sustained  sense  of  the  fog-shrouded,  ice-choked 
wastes  of  Antarctica.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  26  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Grace  Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:1712  Mr  15  66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p26  My  8  66 
130w 

“As  a  story- teller  Richard  Armstrong  has 
certain  old-fashioned  virtues — and  the  courage 
of  them.  .  .  .  An  extraordinary  story,  full  ot 
powerful  pictures  like  that  of  the  huge  factory 
ship  stamping  its  way  through  the  ice:  and 
leaving  the  reader  with  an  awestruck  aware¬ 
ness  that,  as  one  of  the  doomed  men  puts  it, 
‘whaling’s  a  brutally  hard  business’.” 

TLS  p437  My  19  ’66  240w 

ARMY  TIMES.  Modern  American  secret 
agents,  by  the  editors  of  The  Army  Times. 
143p  pi  $3.50  Dodd 

355.3  Secret  service— Juvenile  literature. 

Spies — Juvenile  literature  bb-izuda 

“The  development  of  the  art,  craft,  and 
science  of  espionage  m  the  United  States  is 
presented  in  terms  of  the  exploits  of  the  men 
responsible.  Here  are  short  accounts  of  the 
.  .  .  careers  of  ‘Wild  Bill’  Donovan  and  Allen 
Dulles  of  the  OSS,  of  Admiral  Zacharias  and 
Captain  Mashbir  in  the  war  against  Japan, 

.  Gary  Powers  and  the  U-2  episode,  .  .  . 
J  Lawrence  Evans,  an.  expert  radio -man  .and 
Dhvsician  who  worked  m  the  occupied  Philip¬ 
pines,  ind  Herbert  O.  Yardley.  [Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.  (Ldbraiy  J) 

“The  biographies  are  brief  and  read  well: 
through  the  work  young  readers  will  hnd  that 
fact  is  often  more  interesting  than  fiction. 
John  Keenan  ^  2G;18  Ap  x  ,66  120w 

“Most  of  the  material  covered  here  has  been 
published  before  in  books  or  the  newspapers. 
Recommended  as  an  introductory  book  on 
modern  espionage.  .M.K..  Grant, 6g  ^ 


ARNOLD,  MATTHEW.  Culture  and  anarchy; 

ss  jKssttrwie-ft  Sflfciw 

of  Mich.  Press  (60  50ig| 

“The  fifth  volume  of  Professor  Super’s  .  .  . 
edition  of  the  Prose  Works  [of  Matthew  Arnold] 
—a  collection  which  includes  Culture  and  An¬ 
archy  and  Friendship’s  Garland  as  well  as 
four  essays  that  are  contemporary  with 
them  and  a  handful  of  related  letters  to 
the  press,  two  of  which  have  not  previously 
been  reprinted.”  (TLS)  “In  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  of  ‘Friendship’s  Garland,’  [the 
editor]  has  followed  the  chronological  order 
and  divided  the  material  in  Part. I  and  Part  II 
in  order  to  account  for  the  lapse  in  the  senes. 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 
For  volumes  three  and  four  see  BRD  1963  and 
1964.  _ 

“Professor  Super  has  already  established 
himself  as  an  outstanding  editor  by  the  earlier 
volumes  in  this  distinguished  series.  .  .  .  he-; 
tween  Part  I  and  Part  II,  ‘Culture  and  Anarchy 
appears  along  with  the  .  other  essays.  Even 
though  this  is  chronologically  sound,  it  is  a 
daring  arrangement.  For  college  and  large  city 
libraries  ”  R.  L.  Perkins 
‘^  Library  J  90:3049  J1  '65  120w 

“Prnfpctcor  Super’s  .  .  .  voluminous  notes  (130 
pages  of  them),  his  collations  of  all  the  vari¬ 
ant  readings,  and  his  general  ordering  of 
material  are  beyond  reproach.  Combining  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  with  an  en¬ 
gaging  modesty.  Professor  Super  does  every¬ 
thin^-  possible  to  help  his  reader,  unostenta¬ 
tiously.  The  strictly  chronological  order  in 
which  he  prints  his  items  may.  for  a  moment, 
puzzle  the  hasty,  but  by  a  little  patience  and 
reflection  this  difficulty  is  soon  overcome  and 
the  advantages  arising  from  it  are  seen  to  be 

substantial.”  „ 

TLS  p409  My  12  66  320w 


ARNOLD,  MATTHEW.  General  Grant;  with  a 
rejoinder  by  Mark  Twain;  ed.  with  an  in  trod, 
by  John  Y.  Simon.  58p  $4.25  Southern  Ill. 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson  65-19775 
“Not  long  after  Ulysses  S.  Grant  died,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  undertook  to  review  the  newly 
published  Grant  memoirs  for  British  readers 
[in  Murray’s  Magazine].  His  two-part  report, 
first  published  in  1886,  stirred  up  the  hornets 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  most  notably 
Grant’s  admirer  and  publisher  Mark  Twain. 
.  .  .  [His]  reply  was  a  speech  ...  at  a  reunion 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Connecticut.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“The  text  of  Clemens’s  remarks  is  derived 
from  the  Hartford  Courant  and  is  fuller  than 
that  used  by  A.  B.  Paine  in  [his  edition  of 
Mark  Twain’s  Speeches,  BRD  1923].” 

Am  Lit  38:429  N  ’66  50w 
“Arnold  directed  [his]  review  as  much 
against  the  forced  tone  of  American  life,  gen¬ 
erally  as  against  what  he  considered  the  pec¬ 
cadillos  of  Grant's  grammar.  .  .  .  Twain,  re¬ 
sented  Arnold’s  remarks  as  supercilious  and 
condescending  and  in  a  brief  speech  before  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  pointed  out  that  Arnold 
has  forgotten  ‘he  was  moving  into  a  glass 
house.’  With  undisguised  glee,  Twain  proceeded 
to  throw  stones.  While  this  is  an  interesting 
episode,  in  the  Anglo-American  antagonism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  price  is  too  high 
for  a  58 -page  book.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:410  S  ’66  180w 
“Today  Twain’s  defense  seems  unnecessary 
and  even  rather  silly.  On  the  other  hand,  any¬ 
one  accustomed  to  a  minimized  view  of  Grant 
based  on  the  unfortunate  postwar  years  may 
find  a  new  and  challenging  portrait  of  the  man 
in  Arnold’s  measured  appraisal.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  4  ’66  150w 
“Arnold’s  review,  w©  are  told,  aroused  a 
great  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the 
United  States,  but,  even  allowing  for  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Grant  was  then  generally  held, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  why.  .  .  .  As  for 
Mark  Twain’s  speech,  it  is  an  embarrassment 
of  patriotic  demagoguery.” 

New  Yorker  42:206  My  21  ’66  150w 


ARNSTEIN,  WALTER  L.  The  Bradlaugh  case; 
a  study  in  late  Victorian  opinion  and  politics. 
348p  pi  $8  Oxford 

B  or  92  Bradlaugh,  Charles.  Great  Britain. 

Parliament.  House  of  Commons  65-9251 
“The  controversy  surrounding  [Bradlaugh] 
arose  when  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1880  from  Northampton  and  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  grounds  that  the  oath, 
which  contained  the  words  ‘So  help  me  God,’ 
would  not  be  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  an 
atheist.  .  .  .  He  petitioned  [in  vain]  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  affirm.  .  .  .  The  conservative  religious 
elements  in  the  country  .  .  .  were  able  to  keep 
Bradlaugh  from  his  seat  for  six  years.  .  .  . 
Five  separate  times  Bradlaugh  presented  him¬ 
self  for  election,  and  five  times  he  was  re¬ 
turned.  .  .  .  He  was  finally  allowed,  when  a 
new  Parliament  was  elected  in  1885,  to  take  the 
oath  and  be  seated.”  (Yale  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  O.  Baylen 

Am  Hist  R  71:1350  J1  ’66  500w 
“The  library  of  any  school  that  has  a  course 
in  English  history  or  19th-century  European 
history  should  buy  this  book.  The  only  existing 
work  which  dealt  soundly  and  comprehensively 
with  Bradlaugh  was  the  ‘official’  biography  of 
1895.  This  new  book  not  only  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  but  is  based  on  such  thorough 
research  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it 
can  ever  be  improved  upon — it  is  one  of  those 
rare  things,  a  ‘definitive’  study.  And  yet  it  is 
short;  it  is  not  a  conventional  biography  but 
a  study  of  those  parts  of  Bradlaugh’ s  career 
that  give  him  a  place  in  history.” 

Choice  3:352  Je  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  70:288  Ag  27  ’65  1700w 


“Bradlaugh  certainly  stood  in  need  of  re¬ 
examination  bv  a  dispassionate  historian  like 
Professor  Arnstein,  and  parts  of  this  book  are 
extremely  useful  and  splendidly  executed.  The 
National  Secular  Society  and  the  nature  of  its 
appeal,  the  true  character  of  Northamptonshire 
Radicalism,  the  confusing  maze  of  legal  cases 
and  Bradlaugh  the  man  are  all  excellently 
explained.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  roles  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  and 
the  so-called  ‘Fourth  Party’.  .  .  .  While  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Conservatives  is  much  better 
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ARNSTEIN,  W.  L. — Continued 
and  in  no  way  muddled,  the  whole  of  the  basic 
issue  of  policy  between  Northcote  and  Churchill 
remains  unexplained.  .  .  .  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  [the  author]  should  be  seriously 
dissatisfied  with  himself.” 

TLS  p999  N  11  '65  1200w 
‘‘Walter  L.  Arnstein,  professor  of  history  at 
Roosevelt  University  has  told  .  this  story 
with  such  consummate  art  that  it  is  surely 
a  little  classic  in  its  kind.  If  it  were  to  be 
mistaken,  by  its  title,  for  a  murder  mystery  or 
international  spy  thriller,  1  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  for  it  is  far  more  exciting  than  1  he 
Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold  IBRD  1964], 
It  is  a  model  historical  investigation,  every 
facet  of  the  case  is  clearly  and  absorbingly 
explained.  The  role  of  every  element  in  the 
controversy  is  carefully  analyzed,  and  the 
whole  is  meticulously  documented.”  A.  D.  Cul¬ 
ler 

Yale  R  55:437  Mr  '66  550w 


ARON,  ROBERT.  An  explanation  of  De  Gaulle; 

tr.  from  the  French  by  Marianne  Sinclair. 

210p  $4.95  Harper 

944.08  Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie 
de.  France — Politics  and  government 

65-14647 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  “describes  the  General’s  adventures  and 
exploits  as  leader  of  the  Free  French  in  the 
war  years.  The  second  deals  with  his  reform 
of  the  political  system  from  1944  to  1946  and 
after  1958.  The  two  concluding  chapters  treat 
of  his  relations  with  France’s  allies  and  the 
mystique  of  Gaullism.”  (America)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Robert  Aron,  the  author  of  this  illuminating 
book,  is  the  leading  writer  of  contemporary 
French  history  and  a  former  member  of  both 
the  French  Resistance  and  De  Gaulle’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff.  .  .  .  From  the  vivid  pages  of 
this  book  there  emerges  a  figure  who  is  ex¬ 
tremely  complex- — and  intransigent.  But  along 
with  the  complexity  and  intransigence  there  is 
unquestioned  greatness.  .  .  .  The  author  offers 
his  readers  profound,  though  not  always  reas¬ 
suring,  concepts.  He  has  achieved  a  balanced 
presentation  of  De  Gaulle’s  virtues  and  vices. 
An  Explanation  of  De  Gaulle  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  recent  French 
history.”  Leonard  Mahoney 

America  114:448  Ap  2  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:1  Ap  1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Nossiter 

Book  Week  p5  My  1  ’66  400w 
Choice  3:572  S  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11 
’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Gavin 

Harper  232:114  Ap  ’66  900w 


"An  essay,  rather  than  narrative  history,  this 
book  is  an  interpretation  of  the  most  puzzling 
parts  of  De  Gaulle’s  character  and  programs. 
Aron  is  an  ardent,  though  critical,  admirer 
of  De  Gaulle.  He  believes  that  the  General’s 
duplicity  and  dictatorial  ways  are  justifiable, 
for  they  are  the  means  to  a  great  end.  That 
end  is  the  creation  of  a  new  political  ideology 
to  replace  the  two  prevailing  ‘obsolete’ 
ideologies — the  American  and  the  Russian.  De 
Gaulle  is  no  longer  a  puzzle  if  one  understands 
this  goal.  Though  one  of  many  possible  ‘ex¬ 
planations’  of  De  Gaulle,  Aron’s  opinion  is 
sensible  enough  to  merit  attention.  However, 
this  title  is  recommended  only  for  special 
collections.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:1220  Mr  1  ’66  200w 


“M.  Robert  Aron  has  somp  excellent  works 
of  contemporary  history  to  his  credit.  Here  he 
wanders  in  darkness  like  Christian  and  Hope¬ 
ful  on  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  no  angel 
is  likely  to  whip  him  into  enlightenment.” 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  My  12  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Hartley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  JI  24  ’66  400w 


“The  specific  asset  of  M.  Aron’s  short  ac¬ 
count  is  its  careful  (and,  so  far,  unique)  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  various  French  constitutional 
arrangements  that  worked  badly  or  not  at  all 
from  1900  to  the  present— the  domestic  political 
background  of  de  Gaulle  s  whole  life  M  Aron 
thereby  makes  clear  why  France  needed  de 
Gaulle  and  why  de  Gaulle  is  the  kind  of  ruler 
he  is.” 

New  Yorker  42:200  Ap  16  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  6  ’66  550w 


ARON,  ROBERT.  The  God  of  the  beginnings; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Frances  Frenaye.  244p 
$5  Morrow 

212  God  65-20948 

“This  prehistory  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  and 
His  first  manifestations  is  by  a  .  .  .  French- 
Jewish  historian.  ...  In  addition  to  the  Bible, 
his  sources  include  the  traditions  found  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  the  Midrash  and  the  modern 
discoveries  of  ethnology  and  archeology.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Translation  of  Histoire 
de  Dieu;  le  Dieu  des  origines. 


“Readers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  if 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  archeology,  an¬ 
thropology,  mythology  and  biblical  history.  .  .  . 
Aron  can  jolt  readers  with  his  theological  con¬ 
cepts,  but  the  reader  should  not  forget  that 
his  is  an  individual  Judaic  concept  of  God. 
The  book  will  have  limited  appeal,  most  prob¬ 
ably  to  students  of  religion.”  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:62  My  15  ’66  260w 
“[This]  is  not  a  commentary  on  Genesis  and 
Exodus.  Nor  is  it  a  book  on  Old  Testament 
theology  which  would  make  the  Old  Testament 
message  relevant  to  contemporary  life.  ...  It 
is  a  new  kind  of  Midrash  which  interprets  the 
various  sources  allegorically  and  spiritually, 
and  the  book  flows  with  Aron’s  hope  in  and 
inspiration  from  his  God  in  history.” 

Choice  3:912  D  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  popular  book,  not  a  scholarly  con¬ 
tribution.  The  non-Biblical  sources  are  not 
handled  in  critical  manner,  the  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tions,  although  interesting,  add  little  to  the 
author’s  purpose,  but  on  the  other  hand  Aron 
does  make  fine  comments  on  Biblical  religious 
thought.  .  .  .  For  general  purchase.”  T.  M. 
Avery 

Library  J  91:1426  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 


ARONSON,  THEO.  Royal  vendetta,  me  c 
of  Spain,  1829-1965.  246p  il  $7.50  Bobbs 


me  crown 


Bourbon, 

66-18598 


946  Spain — Kings  and  rulers. 

House  of.  Spain — History  „„ 

“The  vendetta  here  is  the  royal  feud  which 
began  early  in  the  19th  century  between  the 
Bourbon  King  Ferdinand  VII  and  his  brother, 
Don  Carlos.  ...  .  Five  parts  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  leading  figures  in  the  reigning  royal 
line,  ending,  with  Alfonso  XIII  who  in  1931 
went  mto  exile  under  the  threat  of  a  republican 
revolution.  In  The  Throne,’  Aronson  sizes  up 
the  present  candidates  to  the  throne  and 
evaluates  the  strength  of  Carlism  today — ‘per¬ 
haps  .  .  .  the  most  lost  of  all  lost  causes.’  ” 
(Library  J)  Genealogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  “Theo  Aronson,  who  recently  wrote  an  amus- 
^chls}ory  of  the  Buonaparte  tribe  [The  Golden 
1964],  has  tackled  the  Spanish  Bour- 
k? 5m  !5  [this  book],  .  .  .  Bourbon  descendants 
battled  over  the  succession  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  .  .  ,  with  serious  expenditure 
°L„  |iloph ,  an.h  money,  but  in  retrospect  the 
attair  looks  like  a  distinctly  funny  family  row. 
and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  Carlist  wars  that 
dominates  Royal  Vendetta.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  218:120  Ag  ’66  30w 

the  first  detailed  family  narrative 
or  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  modern  times. 

;  1vfeir?+is  re0-hers  of  Spanish  history  the  work 
Jjttle  value,  since  the  author  is  unin- 
:Fesfe^  m  Penetrating  beyond  the  personal  and 
the  anecodotal  .  .  .  [and  his]  shaky  grasp  of 
s — 5  ,:2latter  rather  fundamental 

noiru?  tnr?a?its  family — at  several 

r£  threatens  to  break  down  altogether.  .  .  . 
Confidence  m  the  authenticity  of  the  book’s 
details  is  further  shaken  by  the  evident  state 
5f  th'e  %uth?r ,s  knowledge  of  Spanish.  .  .  .  This 
vivid  chronicle  ought  to  be  a  pleasant  volume 

wifiVnnSt  nfrovJalAf0iuleis  aad  personalities,  but 
n  the  cLpi’5Y5  very  helpful  to  those  interested 
Payne  ^Punish  monarchy  s  history.”  S.  G. 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  14  ’66  950w 
,,  .  Deliberately  geared  to  a  popular  audience 
+hla  makes  no  claim  of  scholarship  al¬ 

though  the  dustjacket  advertises  that  the’  au¬ 
thor  spent  six  months  in  Spain.  The  nitv  ls 
that  Aronson  .  has  not  made  more  capital 
J?f  ,  his  research;  he  has  read  much  ferreted 
out  interesting  information  on  the  royal  fam- 
lies  for  over  a  century  (despite  its  suhtitiA 
^aehatt6ntlon  Is,  devoted  to  the  last  30  years) 
and  has  a  gentle,  sympathy  for  his  subjlcts 
•  •  [But]  there  is  no  indication  of  an  under 

standing  or  even  an  awareness  of  the  role  of 
the  crown  in  the  fabric  of  Spanish  socieW 
a!5L  politics..  The  excursions  into  political  his^ 
uocossitated  by  the  need  to  make  the 
f^dTng.9“Pr  nSlbl6’  are  “frequent  and  mis- 
Choice  3:941  D  '66  150w 
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“Aronson  has  performed  a  welcome  service 
to  students  of  modem  Spanish  history  by  his 
lucid  account  of  an  otherwise  bewildering 
period.  .  .  .  The  study  succeeds  admirably 
in  focusing  on  personal  rather  than  political 
details  by  presenting  a  vast  body  of  fascinating, 
yet  scholarly  material  relating  to  intimate 
family  affairs.”  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:2484  My  15  ’66  80w 


ARREOLA,  JUAN  JOS£.  Confabulario  and 
other  inventions;  tr.  by  George  D.  Schade; 
il.  by  Kelly  Fearing.  245p  $5  Univ.  of  Tex. 
press 

868  64-13315 

"The  97  pieces  in  this  collection  of  20  years 
of  writing  (1941-1961)  are  not  all  fables.  There 
are  letters,  diaries,  vignettes,  sketches — even 
short  stories.  But  the  attitudes  of  the  fabulist 
dominates.  And  what,  in  turn,  dominates  the 
attitude  of  the  fabulist  is  the  mocking  determi¬ 
nation  to  satirize  what  Aesop  was  celebrating: 
the  self-sufficiency  of  human  reason.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor)  “Confabulario  Total,  1941- 
1961,  of  which  this  book  is  a  translation,  com¬ 
bines  three  earlier  books — Varia  Invenci6n 
(1949),  Confabulario  (1952),  Punta  de  Plata 
(1958) — and  numerous  new  pieces.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  16  '64 
46  Ow 


“Sr.  Arreola,  a  prominent  and  talented  Mexi¬ 
can  writer,  excels  in  his  use  of  language  and  in 
his  originality  and  daring  inventiveness.  .  .  . 
The  imperfect  institution  of  marriage  is  one 
of  his  favorite  themes.  The  ‘Bestiary,’  23  short 
sketches  of  animals,  is  a  tour  de  force,  combin¬ 
ing  keen  observation,  mind- stretching  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  an  understanding  of  man’s  vulnerable 
spots.  The  book  has  genuine  literary  merit  but 
will  probably  appeal  mainly  to  the  sophisticated 
reader.  Highly  recommended.”  F.  L.  Cinque- 
mani 

Library  J  89:2639  Je  15  '64  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Yates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Je  5  ’66  50w 


“The  orginality  of  Arreola's  satire  provokes 
surprise  together  with  delight:  he  .  .  .  shapes 
up  as  a  better  stylist  than  moralist:  beauty  of 
form  often  eclipses  the  substance  of  an  idea.  .  .  . 
[The  translator]  has  done  Arreola  a  humble  and 
faithful  service.  Schade  has  taken  certain  lib¬ 
erties  with  the  organization  of  the  original  Con¬ 
fabulario  Total,  some  of  which  he  acknowledges 
.  .  .  The  most  disconcerting  feature  of  this 
book,  however,  must  be  charged  to  Arreola  him¬ 
self,  who  arranged  the  contents  of  the  Mexican 
edition  in  such  a  way  that  his  most  recent 
fiction  comes  first  in  the  book  and  his  earliest, 
least  controlled,  and  least  impressive  work  ap¬ 
pears  last.  The  reader  gets  the  odd  impression 
that  he  is  witnessing  a  gifted  writer  irrevocably 
and  unaccountably  losing  his  touch  right  before 
his  eyes.”  D.  A.  Yates 

Sat  R  47:32  Ag  1  '64  700w 


ARTHUR,  RUTH  M.  A  candle  in  her  room;  il. 

by  Margery  Gill.  212p  $3.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-12854 

Set  in  Wales,  this  story  describes  how  “the 
lives  of  three  generations  of  girls  are  changed 
by  a  strange  antique  doll,  Dido.  Melissa,  the 
oldest  of  three  sisters,  begins  the  narrative, 
telling  of  the  evil  presence  that  haunts  the 
family  after  the  finding  of  Dido  and  of  the 
tragic  events  that  follow.  Melissa’s  niece  Dilys 
continues  the  story  up  to  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  and  departure  for  Poland  just  before  the 
Second  World  War.  The  story  is  picked  up 
after  the  war  by  Melissa  and  concluded  by 
Nina,  Dilys’  daughter,  found  at  last  among  the 
war  orphans  and  brought  home  to  Pembroke¬ 
shire.”  (Plom  Bk)  “Ages  nine  to  thirteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pll  Ag  21  '66  250w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:289  My  27  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:195  Ap  ’66  210w 
“This  is  a  powerful  first-person  narrative.  It 
.  .  keeps  Its  readers  spellbound  with  the  depth 
of  its  characterization,  strong  sense  of  place, 
and  the  mounting  suspense  of  its  plot.”  Anne 

Izard  Library  J  91:2215  Ap  15  ’66  80w 


“The  old  wooden  doll  found  by  the  three  Man¬ 
sell  sisters  living  in  turn-of-the-century  Eng¬ 
land  was  obviously  something  that  attracted 
evil.  .  .  .  But  how  evil  was  it?  One  questions 
if  Judith  would  have  behaved  differently  with¬ 
out  the  doll  or  if  years  later  her  granddaughter, 
a  basically  loving  girl,  was  in  real  danger  as  she 
struggled  to  break  the  spell.  Besides,  three 
generations  is  a  long  time  to  cover  in  200-odd 
pages.  The  reader  just  warms  up  to  one 
heroine  when,  whoosh,  he  has  to  be  whisked  off 
to  the  next  generation  and  a  new  heroine.  Then 
whoosh  again.  This  isn’t  magic,  either;  it’s 
only  a  rather  charming  author  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.”  Jean  Fritz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  7  ’66  160w 


“Is  [this]  a  book  about  witchcraft  or  about 
the  enduring  power  of  love?  A  bit  of  both, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  a  touching  story  of  family 
conflict  and  affection.  .  .  .  Ruth  Arthur  un¬ 
folds  her  remarkable  story  .  .  .  with  something 
of  the  uncanny  power  which  Dido  exercised 
over  her  victims;  one  does  not  readily  put  it 
out  of  mind.  In  a  very  quiet  way,  and  with 
no  stylistic  tricks.  Miss  Arthur  adapts  her 
theme  to  its  three  narrators,  but  gives  the 
whole  a  unity  of  mood.  This  is  fundamentally 
a  very  sad  story,  but  it  is  relieved  by  much 
tenderness  and  understanding.  Girls  suffering 
the  bewildering  growing  pains  of  adolescence, 
for  whom  so  few  good  books  exist,  may  find 
here  some  of  the  answers  to  their  problems 
and  a  strength  with  which  they  can  identify 
themselves.” 

TLS  pl070  N  24  ’66  480w  [YA] 


The  ARTS:  man’s  creative  imagination.  See 
The  Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  the  arts 


ARUNDEL,  JOCELYN.  The  wildlife  of  Africa; 
il.  by  Wesley  Dennis.  120p  $3.95  Hastings 
house 

591.96  Zoology — Africa — Juvenile  literature. 
Wild  life — Conservation — Juvenile  literature 

64-8120 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  28  ’66 

80w 

Horn  Bk  42:72  F  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:73  N  ’66  90w 


ARVIN,  NEWTON.  American  pantheon;  ed.  by 
Daniel  Aaron  and  Sylvan  Schendler;  a  memoir 
by  Louis  Kronenberger.  (Delacorte  press  bk) 
250p  $6.75  Dial  press 

810.9  American  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-11117 

These  “essays  form  a  chronological  survey  of 
the  significant  and  lesser-known  figures  of  19th- 
century  American  literature:  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Whitman,  Alcott,  Whittier.  Hawthorne,  Mel¬ 
ville,  Beecher,  Howells,  Mark  Twain,  Cable, 
James,  and  others.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This 
material  was  previously  published  in  The  New 
Republic,  The  Hudson  Review  and  other  jour¬ 
nals  and  books.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Joel  Porte 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4  J1  14  ’66 

450w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  85:25  O  7  ’66  300w 
“I  doubt  if  Newton  Arvin  would  have  turned 
out  [this  collection]  as  it  stands.  Before  his 
premature  retirement  and  subsequent  death, 
Arvin  had  a  wide  reputation  in  19th-century 
American  literary  studies.  His  opinions,  how¬ 
ever  controversial,  on  books  and  men  in  the 
American  Renaissance  were  much  read.  But  I 
think  this  otherwise  unexplained  gallimaufry  of 
his  occasional  pieces  deserves  less  attention. 
Here  are  some  31  old  efforts,  chiefly  reviews. 
.  .  .  No  preface  or  notes  indicate  their  origins 
and  there  is  no  index.”  A.  B.  Myers 
Library  J  91:2844  Je  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Ward 

New  Eng  Q  39:413  S  ’66  650w 
“[The  thrust  of  this  collection]  is  contem¬ 
porary.  Perhaps  the  major  implicit  theme  .  .  . 
is  the  modem  generation’s  need  for  a  usable 
literary  past.  .  .  .  Arvin’ s  own  essays  test 
nineteenth-century  writers  in  terms  of  their 
relevance  to  his  own  contemporaries’  inner 
and  external  problems.  .  .  .  Relatively  few 
of  the  essays  in  this  collection  show  any  depth 
of  learning  outside  the  area  of  American  lit- 
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ARV1N,  NEWTON, — Continued 
erature  and  social  history.  Many,  though  sen¬ 
sible  and  engaging,  seem  rather  routine — tne 
shorter  book  reviews  almost  inevitably  so. 
Some  of  the  longer  pieces,  however,  including 
those  on  Emerson  and  Adams,  .are  not  only 
critically  solid  but  durable  against  changing 
critical  tastes.  One  of  the  major  weaknesses 
in  the  editing  ...  is  the  failure  to  note 
dates  of  publication  for  most  of  the  essays. 

Yale  R  55:VIII  Je  66  900w 


AS  we  knew  Adlai;  the  Stevenson  story,  by 
twenty- two  friends;  ed.  and  with  Pref.  by 
Edward  P.  Doyle;  foreword  by  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III.  2SSp  il  $6.95  Harper 
B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing  66-16630 
In  this  volume  “close  friends  [and]  others 
more  casual  have  composed  .  their  individual 
observations  of  the  man."  (Library  J) 


“Although  the  general  tone  of  all  the  chap¬ 
ters  [in  this  book]  is  very  favorab  e  to  Steven¬ 
son  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  political  leader, 
the  writers  avoid  sentimentality.  The  crackling 
of  Stevenson’s  self-deprecating  wit  Plays 
through  these  pages,  reminding  the  reader  of 
his  willingness  to  admit  his  frailties.  Steven¬ 
son's  friends  are  as  honest  and  forthright  as 
he  was  himself.”  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  114:836  Je  11  66  550w 
“[These  observations]  are  brief  and  mostly 
informal,  but  some  include  inside  information 
by  members  of  [Adlai  Stevenson  s]  political 
team.  While  his  public  career  is  .  .  .  em¬ 
phasized  there  is  adequate  treatment  of  his 
apprentice  years.  [The  book]  displays  one  an- 
noying  feature  which  detracts  from  the  dedica¬ 
tory  nature  of  the  book — the  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  in  picture,  captions  to  ‘AES,’  since  he 
was  never  known  b.y  his  initials.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  deserves  a  space  on  the  acquisition  lists 
of  libraries  with  special  and  general  collec¬ 
tions.”  J.  D.  Filipiak 

Library  J  91:3705  Ag  ’66  150w 


ASCHENBRENNER,  KARL,  ed.  Aesthetic 
theories:  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  art: 
ed.  by  Karl  Aschenbrenner  [and]  Arnold 
Isenberg.  491p  $7.95  Prentice-Hall 

111.8  Esthetics.  Art — Philosophy  64-11554 
Selections  from  the  writings  of  “Francis 
Hutcheson.  Denis  Diderot,  Thomas  Reid,  Adam 
Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Theodor  Kipps,  and 
others.”  (J  Aesthetics)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“This  book  joins  a  steadily  growing  list  of 
anthologies  serving  most  usefully  as  texts  in 
one-semester  courses  in  aesthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  art.  This  one  is  historically  ori¬ 
ented.  ...  A  foreword  and  very  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  philosophical  works  are  in¬ 
cluded.” 

Choice  2:864  F  ’66  130w 

“It  is  good  to  find  a  new  anthology  such  as 
this  which  draws  upon  the  work  of  traditional 
writers,  and  predicated  upon  the  opinion  that 
the  works  of  such  men  provide  a  better  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  study  of  aesthetics  than  those 
of  contemporary  writers  alone.  The  great  value 
of  the  book  is  that  it  provides  in  easily  acces¬ 
sible  form  selections  from  writers  whose  works 
have  not  been  readily  available  in  recent 
years.”  C.  E.  Gauss 

J  Aesthetics  24:131  fall  ’65  130w 


ASHBERY,  JOHN.  Rivers  and  mountains.  62i 
$3.50;  pa  $2.45  Holt 

811  65-2247: 

This  book  “contains  twelve  poems,  eacl 
developed  from  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  physi 
cal  surroundings.  But  these  are  not  naturi 
poems,  for  the  landscapes  .  .  .  [are  those]  o 
J,1?t,erl9r'  as  well  as  the  exterior,  world.’ 
ByJ*J?hsher  s  note)  All  the  poems  were  previousl1 
published  in  literary  magazines. 


[This,  poet  imagination  is  in  retreat;  eve 
line  shrieks  don  t  touch  me!’  His  langua 
batters  against  the  membrane  that  separni 
us  from  what  he  means  to  say  and  what 

tfonn0is  war  gainst  communic 

A,®,  totctl  cinci  furious.  .  .  -A.slilrprv  <?* 
something  we  have  never  seen.  ‘  will  never  a 
And  .  .  .  he  mil  by  God  get  it  down  on  pap 
,  won  t  let  craft  spoil  the  clutter  of  t 
rubble  arrayed  around  him.”  G  A  Wolff  X 
Book  Week  p8  My  22  ’66  150w 


“[Ashbery’s  earlier  work  was]  that  of  a  poet 
who  will  use  only  language  that’s  still  alive 
for  him.  and  who  is  .  .  .  standing  firm  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  scavenging  the  rubbish  of 
language  in  search  of  a  voice.  The  progres¬ 
sively  disintegrating  poetic  in  The  Tennis 
Court  Oath  [BRD  1962]  inconclusively  records 
this  search.  The  completed  works  of  art 
in  Rivers  and  Mountains  vindicate  it.  .  .  .  “The 
Skaters’  seems  to  me  the  most  successful  long 
poem  written  by  an  American  since  Berryman 
and  Lowell  wrote  theirs.  ...  In  this  poem, 
Ashbery  is  far  more  the  virtuoso  of  language 
than  the  older  men  are:  his  touch  is  infinitely 
lighter.  .  .  .  ‘The  Skaters’  and  the  rest  of 
Rivers  and  Mountains  put  John  Ashbery  among 
the  finest  poets  now  writing.”  Stephen  Koch 
Nation  203:649  D  12  ’66  1600w 


“I  assume  that  Mr.  Ashbery’s  concern  is  to 
give  the  process  of  the  mind  as  it  moves 
through  [its]  reflections,  not  merely  the  results 
of  reflection.  It  is  an  extreme  version  of  the 
common  distinction  between  ‘a  mind  speaking’ 
and  ‘what  is  being  said.’  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
aesthetic,  an  inescapable  temptation  to  bad 
work.  When  the  dark  is  light  enough,  Mr. 
Ashbery  writes  with  remarkable  delicacy  and 
ease,  the  meditation  a  lovely  ‘wooing  both  wavs’ 
between  landscape  and  mind.  .  .  .  But  the 
price  is  high,  the  subjective  mode  exorbitant.” 
Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  Ap  14  ’66  320w 


"Mr.  Ashbery  has  often  chosen  to  publish 
the  records  of  his  experiments  as  if  they  were 
finished  works  of  art,  has  led  a  number  of  re¬ 
sponsible  and  perceptive  critics  to  question  his 
seriousness  and  to  express  serious  reservations 
about  his  work.  .  .  .  Many  who  have  held  such 
reservations  will  now  cheerfully  set  them  aside 
•  •  ,•  Consciously  or  not,  he  has  realized  that 
work  of  the  complexity  to  which  he  has  aspired 
demands  placement  against  a  background  fully 
documenting  his  wrestlings  with  problems  of 
scale,  _  syntactical  limitations,  dislocation,  and 
organization  ..  .  .  [In  The  Skaters]  the  man 
has  found  his  scale  and  hit  his  stride.  He 
knows  it  and  can  do  almost  nothing  wrong 
’  ’  ’  .  e,  chances  are  very  good  that  he  will 
come  to  dominate  the  last  third  of  the  centurv 
as  Yeats,  also  afflicted  with  ‘this  madness  to 
explain,’  dominated  the  first.”  Howard  Wamsley 
Poetry  109:185  D  ’66  900w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:31  My  21  ’66  lOw 


A  don\  The  piano  sport.  209p  $4  95 

Athene, um  pubs.  * 

66-23568 

„  The  two  main  characters  in  this  book  “Jay 
Johanna  Greene  are  a  brother-and- sister 
act  from  the  wilds  of  Massachusetts,  in  flight 
respectively,  from  a  career  in  haberdashery  and 
a  suitor  who  is  an  up-and-coming'  young  law- 
yer.  They  head  for  San  Francisco  and  find  an 
apartment,  jobs,  and  playmates.”  (Book  Week) 


purely  .  literary  standpoint,  the 
trouble  with  assuming  that  Jews  are  cute  is 
that  authors  need  not  trouble  to  prove  it.  In 
Don  Asher  s  case,  the  best,  effects  of  a  witty 
tongue  and  lively  imagination  go  for  nothing 
because  he  has  neglected  to  establish  his 
premise  that,  the  Chosen  People  are  more  fun 
than  a  barrel  of  monkeys.  .  .  .  What  can  pos- 
sibly  have  frightened  tliis  talented  young  [au- 
thor]  to  the  point  where  he  must  take  refug-e 
Si£'e7e7,able]°kmg— spiritless,  humorless  and 
self-abasing.  The  answer  must  be,  the  20th- 
century  faces  of  death  and  degradation  that 
have  made  the  rest  of  us  Mr.  Asher’s  apt 
audience.  But  we  aspire  to  be  better  than  we 
are.  and,  would  appreciate  his  setting  us  an 
example.  Emile  Capouva 

Book  Week  p2  S  4  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  91:3762  Ag  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p28  Ag  21  ’66  140w 

“[This  novel’s]  modern  young  hero  .  be¬ 
comes  the  latest  and  one  of  the  more  beguil¬ 
ing  wanderers  on  a  quest  that  seems  to  have 
become  standard  procedure  for  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  heroes  and  anti-heroes 
Idealists,  explorers  and  bums,  they  are°  a 
on07n  e°iuiyalent  of  knights-errant,  bound  on 
a  pilgrimage  from  childhood  to  maturity 
wiiunL  characters  are  lightly  sketched.  '  but 

™  und  hls  •rnoodi  without  tremendous 

ups  and  downs,  rings  true. 

Newsweek  68:73C  Ag  29  ’66  340w 
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ASHLEY,  C.  A.  Canadian  crown  corporations; 
some  aspects  of  their  administration  and  con¬ 
trol  [byj  C.  A.  Ashley  Land]  R.  G.  H.  Smails. 
360p  $5.50  St  Martins 

354  Industry  and  state.  Corporations 

66-1837 

“This  book  is  a  study  of  the  structure  of 
Canadian  Crown  corporations,  the  degree  of 
autonomy  they  enjoy,  their  sources  of  capital 
and  other  funds,  the  disposition  of  profits  and 
the  meeting  of  deficits,  and  the  means  of  par¬ 
liamentary  control.  Part  I  deals  with  Canadian 
Crown  corporations  in  general.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  four  types  of  Crown  corporations,  and 
includes  an  account  of  each  corporation  .  .  . 
to  illustrate  the  points  discussed  in  Part  I.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Financial  Admin¬ 
istration  act  as  amended,  1958.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[A]  first  monograph  on  Canadian  Crown 
Corporations,  [this]  study  provides  not  only 
a  review  of  Canadian  experience  but  an  un¬ 
usual  insight  into  the  pragmatic  Canadian  ap¬ 
proach  to  practical  problems  in  political  econ¬ 
omy.  The  authors  are  at  their  best  in  relating 
and  assessing  the  accountability  of  the  officers 
of  these  semi- autonomous  public  corporations 
to  Parliament  and  the  electorate.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion,  ‘Crown  Corporations  in  General,'  might 
have  benefited  from  the  assistance  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  political  scientist.” 

Choice  3:823  N  '66  180w 
“This  thorough  study  by  two  Canadian 
academic  economists  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  comparative  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  and  public  administration.  The  Crown 
Corporations,  established  at  various  times  over 
the  last  100  years  by  act  of  the  Canadian  fed¬ 
eral  government  are  the  major  alternative  to 
the  formal  government  department  in  meeting 
public  needs  that  private  enterprise  is  unwill¬ 
ing  or  unable  to  meet.  Examples  include  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Company  and  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines.  .  .  .  Although  a  definitive 
work,  [this  book]  is  recommended  chiefly  for 
specialized  collections.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  91:2051  Ap  15  ’66  llOw 


ASHTON-WARNER,  SYLVIA.  Greenstone.  217p 

$4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11061 

This  is  the  story  “of  a  huge,  eccentric  family, 
[set  into  a  New  Zealand]  landscape  .  .  .  [and 
concerns]  an  ‘impossible’  marriage  out  of  which 
an  impossibly  wonderful  world  of  love  and 
closeness  is  born.  He — Richmond  Considine — 
aristocratic,  crippled,  was  once  a  great  figure 
in  the  shadowy,  oceans-away  world  of  English 
mansions,  retainers,  ladies  in  taffeta.  She,  the 
breadwinner,  abrasive,  unbeautiful  .  .  .  has  no 
graces  but  one,  an  indestructible  capacity  to 
shelter.  They  have  some  dozen  children  of 
their  own,  children  of  all  sizes  and  tempera¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  And  there  is  another  child,  their 
granddaughter,  Huia  Brice  Considine,  whose 
other  grandfather  is  the  aged,  magnificent 
Maori  lord,  the  Te  Renga  Renga.  She  is  a 
princess,  heiress  to  a  kingdom,  to  a  fortune,  to 
the  royal  insignia  from  which  the  novel  takes 
its  title.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary  of 
Maori  words. 


“From  the  point  of  view  of  descriptive 
artistry,  this  novel  is  a  gem.  .  .  .  Characteriza¬ 
tion  is  vivid  and  realistic.  .  .  .  Stark  poverty 
and  inability  to  make  ends  meet  make  this  a 
pretty  depressing  tale.  Children  who  are  for 
the  most  part  uncooperative  and  buck-passing 
don’t  make  it  any  less  so.  The  remnants  of 
decencv,  culture  and  past  grandeur,  plus  the 
mother’s  highly  motivated  zeal  and  ambition 
for  her  children  somewhat  alleviate  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  the  atmosphere  of  hopelessness  is 
lifted  only  at  the  end  by  a  near  miracle  rescue 
by  their  older  children.  This  novel  is  different. 
Its  biggest  drawback  is  the  excessive  use  of 
Maori  chants  and  terms.  The  glossary  of  these 
terms  at  the  end  is  a  help,  but  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  section  makes  for  a  lack  of 
fluidity.  The  story  is  for  adults,  and  perceptive 
enthusiasts  for  description,  at  that.  It  has  a 
certain  charm,  but  is  for  a  limited  audience. 

C  G9,US6 

America  114:423  Mr  26  '66  330w 
Best  Sell  26:7  Ap  1  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert  _ 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  3  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:206  My  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  10  66 
43  Ow 


“Here  is  a  fable  for  adults  by  an  author  who, 
since  her  extraordinary  first  work  of  fiction. 
‘Spinster’  [BRD  1959],  has  treated  the  novel 
as  fresh  territory  rather  than  exhausted  ter¬ 
rain.  .  .  .  This  former  instructor  of  5-  and  6- 
year-olds  has  chosen  the  vessel  of  the  fairy  tale 
.  .  .  where  ‘reality  ...  is  unacceptable  and  sel¬ 
dom  used  as  a  workable  fact,’  to  contain  her 
vision  of  a  loving,  eccentric  ’ideal’  family,  and 
her  dream  of  two  different  but  complementary 
cultures,  the  Maori  and  the  Western.  ...  A 
good  deal  of  credit  for  the  tone  of  the  family 
belongs  to  Puppa’s  brilliant  bedtime  allegories. 
They  are  the  highlights  of  the  novel,  with 
just  the  proper  amounts  of  fantasy,  morality 
and  irony.  .  .  .  [Huia]  is  the  author’s  vision, 
not  only  of  a  glorious,  merged  New  Race,  but 
of  a  consciousness  which  skips  at  will  between 
the  realism  of  the  West  and  the  mysticism 
of  the  Maori.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  romantic  heart,  robust  spirit 
and  compelling  insight  of  this  unique  writer.” 
Eleanor  Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  F  27  ’66  900w 
Newsweek  67:102  Mr  7  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

Reporter  34:54  Ap  7  ’66  800w 
“Mrs.  Ashton-Warner  is,  one  feels,  a  good 
person.  She  admires  passionate  intellect  and 
detests  bigotry  and  sterile  provincialism.  She 
loves  and  beautifully  describes  her  lush  New 
Zealand  countryside.  So  where  does  she  go 
wrong  in  this  at  times  absurdly  hoked-up 
book?  It  is,  calamitously,  her  sense  of  novel¬ 
writing — of  dramatic  event — that  is  quite  off. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Ashton-Warner  is  not  a  novelist  at 
all,  but  an  excellent  schoolmistress,  firm, 
trenchant,  and  passionate.  It  is  -when  she  tries 
to  imagine — to  create  fiction — -that  she  dis¬ 
solves  into  bathos.  In  Greenstone  only  the 
Maori  have  a  significant  reality,  for  we  are 
being  taught  creatively  about  them.  All  else 
is  disfigured  by  the  stereotype  of  romance." 
Elinor  fiaumbach 

Sat  R  49:39  Mr  19  ’66  600w 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  An  easy  introduction  to  the 
slide  rule:  with  diagrams  by  William  Barss. 
187p  $3.50  Houghton 
510.78  Slide  rule — Juvenile  literature 

65-19294 

“Starting  from  very  fundamental  principles 
of  arithmetic,  [the  author]  goes  on  to  explain 
the  uses  of  the  slide  rule  in  solving  mathe¬ 
matical  problems;  he  shows  how  each  scale 
was  developed  and  how  it  is  used.”  (Horn  Bk) 
Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“A  delightful  book  for  learning.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:209  Ap  ’66  60w 
“[The  author]  has  brought  his  lively  and 
detailed  writing  style  to  the  dull  topic  of  the 
slide  rule.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  the  serious 
student.”  Marvin  Geller 

Library  J  90:5522  D  15  ’65  70w  [YA] 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  Fantastic  voyage;  a  novel; 
based  on  the  screenplay  by  Harry  Kleiner 
from  the  original  story  by  Otto  Element  and 
Jay  Lewis  Bixby.  239p  $3.95  Houghton 

66-12593 

“A  miniaturized  submarine  sets  out  in  the 
bloodstream  of  a  great  scientist  to  destroy  a 
brain  clot.  .  .  .  The  crew  includes  an  intelli¬ 
gence  agent  (who  solves  the  case  by  ‘some 
uncertain  reasoning’),  a,  fanatical  scientist,  an 
attractive  bluestocking,  and  ...  an  Enemy 
Agent.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  A  condensed  ver¬ 
sion  has  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


“Isaac  Asimov,  the  endlessly  prolific  bio¬ 
chemist  who  can  play  his  science  straight  (‘The 
Intelligent  Man's  Guide  to  Science’  [BRD  1961, 
1965],  etc.)  or  for  laughs  (T,  Robot,’  etc.) 
here  does  the  latter.  The  result  is  a  highly 
entertaining  fantasy.  Nobody  dies  but  the 
villain.  The  characters  are  pretty  much  the 
stock  types  of  the  gender.  Asimov’s  style  is 
never  terribly  good  and  never  poor.  The  book 
is  free  of  offensive  incidents  or  language.  The 
moral,  as  always,  is  that  science  conquers  all. 
A  jolly  tale  which,  fortunately,  nobody  will 
take  seriously.”  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:8  Ap  1  ’66  390w 


“The  plot  is  ,  run  of  the  mill,  but  truly  in¬ 
triguing  is  the  description  of  the  blood  stream 
and  of  the  routes  through  heart,  lungs,  inner 
ear.  Possibly  too  technicolored  for  the  SF 
purists  ...  it  will  fascinate  the  less  critical. 
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ASIMOV,  ISAAC — Continued 

The  accuracy  of  the  scientific  details  with 
Isaac  Asimov’s  name  attached  to  the  dook,  is 
unquestioned.”  M.  C.  Scog’gun  rv ,  , 

Horn  Bk  42:587  O  66  180w  [YA] 
Library  J  91:2227  Ap  15  '66  80w  [YA1 

Revised  to  M.  Ki;GrrW  ,  ,M 

Review«dto  ThTiaoSySt?rf  o?00w 

"When  even  such  an  idol  of  mine  as  Asimov 
(who  is  The  Master  at  combining  s.f.  ana 
detection)  produces  a  bad  book,  it  is  time  for 
a  Law.  .  .  .  Some  fine  visualization  of  this, 
interior  journey  is  the  only,  virtue  of  a 
which  has  already  been  serialized  in  a  major 
magazine  and  bought  by  a  major  paperback 
publisher.”  Anthony  Boucher  1Qn 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p22  Mr  27  66  ISOw 

"Although  set  in  a  framework  that  derives 
from  James  Bond  and  the  Cold  War,  most  of 
Fantastic  Voyage  belongs  to  the  simplest  cate¬ 
gory  of  science  fiction,  tales  that  merely  play 
with  the  consequences,  usually  physical,  or 
imagined  inventions,  discoveries,  or  scientific 
hypotheses.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  thing,  much 

better  done  by  writers  like  Hal  Clement  or 
Arthur  Clarke,  represents  what  Martin  Creen 
says  is  true  of  all  science  fiction  but  which  I 
think  is  consistently  true  only  of  this  limited 
category:  that  is,  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
imagination  of  the  scientific  culture.  Reading 
it  may  give  literary  intellectuals  an  insight 
into  the  opposite  and  for  them  alien  culture, 
but  chiefly  it  should  be  enjoyed  as  an  exercise 
of  exuberant  imagination.”  M.  R  Hillegas 
Sat  R  49:33  Mr  26  66  370w 
Time  87:96  Mr  25  ’66  80w 
TLS  p497  Je  2  ’66  120w 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  The  neutrino;  ghost  particle 
of  the  atom  [il.  by  Howard  S.  Friedman], 
22Sp  $4.95  Doubleday 

539.7  Nuclear  physics  66-17073 

“Particles  far  smaller  than  an  atom  [have 
been]  brought  into  the  scientific  picture;  .  .  . 
and  the  oddest  of  these  particles  was  one  that 
had  no  size  at  all,  so  to  speak,  no  handle  of 
any  sort  by  which  it  could  be  seized.  _  It  was 
so  small,  so  entirely  a  ‘nothing’  that  it  could 
penetrate  endless  thicknesses  of  dense  matter 
seemingly  unaware  that  the  matter  was  there 
at  all.  This  nothing-particle  was  named  the 
neutrino  and  the  only  reason  scientists  sug¬ 
gested  its  existence  was  their  need  to  make 
their  calculations  come  out  even.  .  .  .  And  yet 
the  nothing-particle  was  not  a  nothing  at  all. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all — even  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  themselves — it  turned  out  to  be  real.  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which  a  nothing-particle  was 
first  reluctantly  proposed  and  then  triumphantly 
displayed  is  one  of  the  truly  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  of  science.  It  is  this  adventure  which  I 
will  try  to  describe  in  this  book.”  (Introd) 
Appendix:  Exponential  numbers.  Index. 


“Mr.  Asimov  is  particularly  adept  at  making 
science  not  only  intelligible  but  actually  excit¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  to  the  general  reader  who 
has  little  or  no  science  background.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  which  are  included  are  well  done 
and  pertinent  to  the  text.”  J.  K.  Lucker 
Library  J  91:3224  Je  15  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Fritz  Leiber 

Nat  R  18:1003  O  4  ’66  1250w 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  The  Roman  Republic.  257p  il 
maps  $4  Houghton 

937  Rome — History — Republic,  510-30  B.C. — 
Juvenile  literature  66-17171 

The  author  describes  "the  highlights  of 
Roman  history  from  the  founding  to  the  end  of 
the  Republic.”  (Best  Sell)  “Grades  eight  to 
eleven.  (Library  J) 


.  “As  it .  stands  [this]  work  will  be  an  ideal 
introduction  to.  Roman  history  for  young 
readers;  they  will  see  the  picture  as  a  whole 
and  perhaps  be  led  to  more  complete  and 
scholarly  .  treatments  of  the  many  aspects  of 
Roman  civilization.” 

Best  Sell  26:173  Ag  1  ‘66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 
150w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  ‘66  30w 


"In  general  the  writing  is  detailed  and  solid 
in  its  presentation  of  important  leaders,  mili¬ 
tary  moves,  growth  of  empire,  political  in¬ 
trigue,  and  internal  troubles.  l  b o  author  s 
commentary  on  colorful  figures  and  s°cial  con¬ 
cerns  is  most  readable,  and  he  points  up  clea.iy 
the  impact  on  later  history  of  Roman  law  and 
government.  Integrated  with  the  text  are  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  derivation  of  words  and  say¬ 
ings  that  have  come  down  to  us  trom  the 

Romans.”  V.nLLk  Q  ,g6  13Qw 

“The  author  of  The  Greeks  [BRD.1965]  has 
produced  a  magnificent  survey  .  .  .  which  should 
definitely  be  first  purchase  for  all  libraries 
catering  to  young  people.  With  an  amazing 
knack  of  sizing  up  the  significant,  he  presents 
the  why  as  well  as  the  what  and  how. 
Generalizations  are  surprisingly  successful.  .  . 

The  scholarship  is  sound:  the  style  is  .simple  but 
pleasant.  The  events  and  the  people  involved  m 
them  are  masterfully  characterized.  The  author 
admittedly  concentrates  on  soldiers  and  Poli¬ 
ticians,  at  the  expense  of  writers,  artists,  and 
everyday  life,  but  even  so,  any  reader,  will  be 
vastly  enlightened.”  Ursula  Schoenheim 
Lihrarv  J  91:3541  J1  66  150w 


ASPECTS  of  the  analysis  of  family  structure 
[by]  Ansley  J.  Coale  [and  others],  248p  $fa 
Princeton  univ.  press 


Qill  aa  TTq mil v  TTinshir) 


“[M.  J.]  Levy,  in  the  main  essay,  centered 
on  hypotheses,  explores  related  concepts  of 
kinship  structure  and  family  and.  their  role  in 
building  general  systems  of  analysis  and  theory. 
Two  anthropologists,  a  psychologist,  and  a 
demographer  follow-up  with  essays  on  com¬ 
mentaries  and  criticism  of  Levy’s  propositions. 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  important  book  presents,  in  a  some¬ 
what  fragmentary  manner,  some  results  and 
conclusions  from  [Professor  Levy’s]  theoretical 
and  methodological  investigation.  .  .  .  Essays 
by  two  anthropologists  .  .  .  make  important 
criticisms  of  certain  assumptions  made  by 
Levy  .  .  .  [who]  suggests  that  the  universality 
of  kinship  structures  arises  from  certain 
biological  facts  which  put  heavy  constraints  on 
the  conditions  under  which  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  viable  and  ‘stable’  adults  can 
emerge,  from  each  generation,  to  keep  a  society 
going.  His  suggestions  about  socialization  are 
later  elaborated  and  commented  on  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  by  Tomkins.  .  .  .  The  essay 
by  Coale  presents  four  models  of  traditional 
societies,  using  different  rules  for  household 
composition.  .  .  .  The  models  .  .  .  should  be 
regarded  as  baseline  models.  Marriage  and 
childbirth  are  not  the  only  ways  in  which 
households  and  family  groups  are  built  up. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile,  this  report  of  work  in  progress 
has  broken  some  new  ground  in  the  neglected 
area  of  rigorous  institutional  analysis.”  Bo 
Anderson 

Am  Soc  R  31:121  F  ‘66  650w 
“The  book  is  an  important  contribution  to 
generalized  family  theory  and  is  more  widely 
focused  than  T.  Parsons  and  R.  F.  Bates, 
Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction  Process 
IBRD  1956],  No  index  or  bibliography.  Too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  average  undergraduate  student; 
useful  for  his  professor.” 

Choice  2:824  Ja  ‘66  90w 


ASPEL,  ALEXANDER,  ed.  Contemporary 
Brench  poetry;  fourteen  witnesses  of  man’s 
fate;  ed.  by  Alexander  Aspel  and  Donald  Jus¬ 
tice;  introd.  by  Alexander  Aspel;  postface  by 
Paul  Engle,  bilingual  ed  194p  $4.40;  pa  $1.95 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

841  French  poetry  65-13443 

“Intended  to  reflect  the  changing  perspective 
of  the,  1960’s,  the  selection  of  [14]  poets  trans- 
lated  m  this  volume  focuses  on  the  major  poets 
of  the  middle  and  younger  generations  .  .  .  [and 
also]  was  determined  by  the  literary  merit  of 
the  translations.”  (Introd)  Notes  on  editors 
and  translators.  Bibliography. 


Because  of  the  variety  of  poets  included  and 
the  many  translators',  the  book  lacks  unity  of 
tone  and  is  quite  uneven.  None  of  the  poems 
or  translations  is  downright  bad,  however,  and 
some,  such  as  Edmund  Keeley’s  elegant  ver¬ 
sion  of  Cadou’s  ‘Pofeme  d’amour  k  Hdlfene,’ 
are  very  pleasing.  This  will  be  a  useful  ad¬ 
dition  for  moderately  large  public  and  college 
collections.”  Dorothy  Nyren 

Library  J  90:1726  Ap  1  ’65  120w 
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,  In  every  case,  the  translator  Is  a  poet  who 
felt  attracted  to  the  original  French  text  and 
felt  capable  of  translating  it.  All  of  these 
translators,  of  whom  there  are  twenty-four, 
have  been  associated  with  the  -University  of 
Iowa,  as  teachers  or  as  students,  .  .  .  [and] 
have  uniformly  brought  to  their  work  care  and 
understanding  and  skill.”  AVallace  Fowlie 
Poetry  107:267  Ja  ’66  420w 


ASPINALL,  A.,  ed.  The  correspondence  of 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  1770-1812.  v3.  See 
George  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain 


Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:13  Mr  3  ’66  1450w 
“A  disadvantage  of  historical  essays  is  that 
they  form  only  part  of  the  stream  of  research 
and  thought  pouring  out  all  over  the  world. 
For  example,  Professor  Curtis's  essay  on  ‘The 
Alienated  Intellectuals  of  Stuart  England’  must 
now  be  compared  with  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Hill’s  Ford  Lectures.  .  .  .  But  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  if  uneven  and  not  entirely  representa¬ 
tive,  were  worth  assembling  and  preserving, 
and  should  be  read  by  any  student  who  missed 
them  in  Past  and  Present.” 

TLS  pllOl  D  2  ’65  800w 


ASSELINEAU,  ROGER,  ed.  The  literary  repu¬ 
tation  of  Hemingway  in  Europe:  with  an 
introd.  by  Heinrich  Straumann.  210p  $5:  pa 
$1.95  N.Y.  univ.  press 

813  Hemingway,  Ernest  65-22740 

These  eight  papers,  given  at  the  symposium 
on  Hemingway  which  constituted  one  session 
of  the  1960  Working  Conference  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Association  of  American  Studies,  “trace 
the  history  of  the  critical  and  popular  response 
to  Hemingway’s  work  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Italy 
and  Spain.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Notes  on  con¬ 
tributors.  Chapter  bibliographies. 


"In  spite  of  [a]  miscellaneous  quality  the 
individual  essays  have  much  to  recommend 
them.”  W.  L.  Miner 

Am  Lit  37:501  Ja  ’66  500w 
“There  are  elements  to  recommend  [this 
book]  to  undergraduates  and  graduates:  several 
critics’  insistence  on  analyses  of  Hemingway 
transcending  national  feelings;  a  view  of  Hem¬ 
ingway  on  the  level  of  comparative  literature: 
[and]  the  striking  diversity  of  views  which 
reveal  the  literary  consciences  of  the  nations 
involved.” 

Choice  2:858  F  ’66  180w 


“Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  wearying 
concern  with  fluctuations  in  the  master’s 

S  °C  NY  Times  Bk  R  p76  O  31  '65  lOOw 


ASTON,  TREVOR,  ed.  Crisis  in  Europe,  1560- 
1660:  with  an  introd.  by  Christopher  Hill. 
368p  $6.50  Basic  bks. 

940.2  Europe— History— 1492-1789  65-15638 

These  articles  are  “drawn  from  those  which 
appeared  in  [the  British  historical  journal] 
Past  and  Present  between  1952  and  1962. 

.  .  .  [They  compare]  reactions  to  [the  economic 
and  political  crisis  in  Europe]  in  different 
countries  ...  in  the  light  of  differing  na¬ 
tional  circumstances,  .  .  .  analysed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  social  and  political  structures  and  to 
religious  institutions  and  beliefs.”  (Introd) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“As  an  attempt  ...  to  widen  the  readership 
of  scholarly  works,  as  much  as  for  its  very 
scholarly  contents,  this  collection  is  much  to 
be  welcomed.  .  .  .  Two-thirds  of  these  spe¬ 
cialized  contributions  are  devoted  entirely  to 
English  politics  and  interests.  .  .  .  The  as¬ 
sumption  [however]  that  a  crisis  in  a  society 
must  be  a  social  or  economic  dislocation  points 
to  a  limitation  of  outlook  (or  perhaps  only 
a  weakness  of  coverage)  in  this  collection  of 
essays  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  [They]  offer  less  in  the 
way  of  synthesis  or  even  agreement  than  seems 
to  be  claimed.  Europe’s  ‘crisis  of  conscience’ 
is  ignored.  The  possibility  that  an  intellectual 
crisis  might  itself  foment  social  discontent  is 
nowhere  examined.  .  .  .  The  general  surveys 
remain  dazzling,  but  they  are  also  impres¬ 
sionistic  and  inconclusive.  It  is  in  the  various 
— and  more  modest— research  monographs  that 
the  most  valuable  new  information  is  to  he 
found.”  Quentin  Skinner 

Engl  Hist  R  81:799  O  ’66  800w 


"The  15  papers  that  are  now  published  bear 
witness  to  the  catholicity  of  Past  and  Present. 
The  book  opens  with  the  great  debate  initia¬ 
ted  by  Dr  Hobsbawm  and  Professor  Trevor- 
Roper.  ...  It  is  a  profound  and  erudite  per¬ 
formance.  It  has  far-reaching  implications, 
for  it  deals  on  a  wide  front  with  central  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  rise  of  capitalism.  .  .  .  The 
immediately  striking  thing  about  [these  es¬ 
says]  is  that  while  most  of  their  authors  are 
English,  half  of  their  subjects  are  not.  .  .  . 
[Yet  this]  is  not  un-English  history:  It  is 
history  that  puts  England  In  Europe,  Europe 
in  England,  and  both  in  the  modern  world.” 
C.  P.  Macpherson 

New  Statesman  70:738  N  12  ’65  700w 


ATKINSON,  BROOKS.  Brief  chronicles.  255p 
$5.95  Coward-McCamn 

814  66-20149 

This  book  “consists  of  ninety-seven  com¬ 
mentaries  I  wrote  from  1962  to  1965  as  Critic  at 
Large  for  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  the  chron¬ 
ological  and  I  believe  the  legitimate  successor 
to  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  [BRD  1963].”  (Fore¬ 
word)  Index. 


“  ‘Brief  Chronicles’  graces  a  strenuous  jour¬ 
nalistic  era,  an  age  when  Tom  Wolfe  is  at  the 
door  and  the  Breslin  stalks  the  syndicates.  Yet 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  no  cream  puff.  He  can  be  sharp, 
blunt,  and  caustic  as  well  as  mellow.  He  can 
challenge  as  well  as  cheer.  .  .  .  Elaborating 
slightly  on  Thoreau,  Mr.  Atkinson  accepts  the 
obligation  ‘to  speak  as  much  of  the  truth  as  the 
writer  knows.’  These  short  pieces  are  the  work 
of  a  writer  who  is  tidy  of  mind,  of  style,  and 
of  wit.”  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  IS  15  ’66 
850w 

“[Newspaper  articles]  generally  suffer  .  .  . 
from  a  lightness  of  quality  created  not  so  much 
from  lack  of  research  as  of  time.  These  essays 
.  .  .  are  no  exception.  .  .  .  Through  all  of  them 
shines  a  love  for  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  dream.  In  spite  of  this  and  the  un¬ 
usually  graceful  style,  this  will  be  read  on  the 
skip  since  every  reader  must  choose  those  items 
of  interest  to  him.  The  largest  public,  university 
and  college  libraries  will  want  this  for  its 
excellent  examples  of  the  newspaper  essay  form, 
and  because  of  the  author’s  reputation.”  M.  S. 
Byam 

Library  J  91:3727  Ag  ’66  140w 
“[The]  unity  [of  these  essays],  as  well  as 
[their]  appeal,  lies  in  the  qualities  of  the 
author.  You  get  from  a  writer  what  he  has  to 
give:  you  can  go  as  far  as  his  sensibilities  take 
you.  In  ‘Brief  Chronicles’  the  range  is  wide.  .  .  . 
[The  book  is]  instructive,  affirmative,  deeply 
optimistic,  enthusiastic  but  not  overheated,  in¬ 
formed— for  Brooks  Atkinson  is  a  conscientious 
man  and  does  his  homework — good  natured, 
wise,  often  witty,  and  always  doughty  Yankee 
at  the  core.”  Walter  Teller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  S  11  '66  750w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Hutchens 

Sat  R  49:97  O  8  ’66  2250w 


ATKINSON,  JOHN  A.  Duelling  pistols,  and 
some  of  the  affairs  they  settled.  142p  il  col 
il  $12.95  Stackpole  co. 

623.4  Pistols.  Duelling  66-12778 

This  book  “provides  background  material 
about  these  historic  weapons,  their  makers  and 
their  ultimate  users.  .  .  .  Seven  notable  duels 
are  presented  as  short  narratives.  A  list  of  out¬ 
standing  duels  which  took  place  in  England, 
Ireland.  Scotland  and  America  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  more  noted  adversary.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author  of]  this  handsome  but  expen¬ 
sive  volume  .  .  .  has  made  use  of  short  pieces 
from  the  journals  of  the  day  to  highlight  his 
subject  and  these,  coupled  with  the  top  quality 
color  illustrations  of  pistols  made  by  famous 
makers,  make  this  book  a  pleasure  to  read.” 
R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  91:4681  O  1  ’66  240w 
“Mr.  Atkinson’s  book  is  neatly  compounded 
of  expertise  on  what  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  an  extremely  narrow,  even  esoteric 
subject,  and  of  social  history  of  so  odd  a 
quality  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  much  more  than  a  century  since  pistols  for 
two  and  coffee  for  one  wag  regarded  as  an 
honourable  way  of  life.  The  author  confines 
his  review  within  definite  limits.  Rapiers  are 
outside  his  scope,  but  the  development  of  the 
precision  pistol,  first  flintlock  and  then  percus¬ 
sion.  is  traced  from  about  1770  onwards  for 
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ATKINSON,  J.  A. — Continued 
eighty  years.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  value  in  that  it  includes  books 
on  duelling  ...  in  addition  to  the  standard 
books  on  firearms.  The  illustrations  are  very 
well  chosen.”  ,  „ 

TLS  p335  Ap  29  ’65  480w 


ATKINSON,  RONALD.  Sexual  morality.  191p 
$4.50  Harcourt 

176  Sexual  ethics  65-21023 

This  book,  by  a  senior  lecturer  in  moral  and 
political  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Keeie, 
England,  "has  two  major  purposes.  One  is  to 
show  .  .  .  [how  moral  philosophy  cani  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problems  of  practical  life.  The 
other  is  to  make  some  contribution  to  the 
rational  discussion  of  the  substantial  issues  of 
sexual  morality.”  (In trod)  Bibliography,  index. 


"This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  ‘Philosophy 
at  Work’  series  edited  by  Patrick  Corbett.  It 
does  not  approach  the  editor's  ideologies’  .  .  . 
as  a  book  to  cherish,  being  sober  and  formal 
where  the  other  is  effervescent  and  poetic.  But 
it  is  an  admirable  examination  of  the  logical 
problems  involved  .  .  .  and  comes  up  with 
liberal  answers  while  showing  deference  to 
conservative  anxieties.” 

Economist  217:855  N  20  ’65  80w 


"This  austere  little  book  from  England  .  .  . 
[first]  grounds  the  student  in  some  terms  and 
concepts  essential  to  logical  exercises  and  then 
carries  him  through  a  logician’s  examination 
of  familiar  arguments  about  free  love,  divorce, 
homosexuality,  contraception  and  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  The  author  ...  is  utilitarian,  dry, 
relentless  and  thorough.  .  .  .  The  few  apparent 
gleams  of  humor  may  only  reflect  the  reader’s 
nervous  frivolity.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  '66  140w 
“Atkinson’s  [book]  ...  is  cool,  honest  and 
impartial.  It  raises  the  right  questions,  and 
if  the  answers  are  not  provided,  this  is  because 
the  essence  of  philosophy  is  to  provoke  people 
to  think  rather  than  to  make  this  exercise 
unnecessary.” 

TLS  p577  Je  30  ’66  120w 


AUBERT,  MARCEL.  The  art  of  the  High 
Gothic  era.  by  Marcel  Aubert,  with  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  J.  A.  Schmoll  gen.  Eisenwerth 
and  contributions  by  Hans  H.  Hofstatter  [tr. 
by  Peter  Gorge]  [Eng  title:  High  Gothic 
art].  227p  il  col  pi  maps  $6.95  Crown 
709.02  Art.  Medieval  64-24750 

“The  author  died  before  he  had  completed 
his  manuscript,  which  under  its  title  Le 
Triomphe  de  l’art  gothique  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  French  art  of  that  period  and  the 
dissemination  of  its  attributes  throughout 
Europe.  At  the  instance  of  the  publisher  of 
the  original  edition  in  Germany,  the  scope  of 
the  book  has  been  somewhat  enlarged. 

The  editorial  team  has  provided  informa- 
tive  sections  on  the  Gothic  in  Germany,  much 
of  which  may  well,  be  new  to  English  readers. 
Professor  Aubert,  m  essence,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  ...  .  of  the  mature  French  Gothic  style 
of  architecture  up  to  the  achievements  of  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.”  (TLS) 
Chronology.  Bibliography. 


"A  well-organized  guide.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:38  Mr  19  '66  80w 
"An  excellent  account.  .  .  .  The  programmes 
of  sculptural  decoration  that  are  such  a  glorious 
feature  of  these  great  churches  are  discussed 
at  length  possibly  too  fully  in  comparison  with 
the  rather  light  coverage  accorded  to  the  so- 
minor  arts  so  important  in  medieVal 
times.  .  The  book  could  be  considered  a 
r  t ludiic to.ry  account  of  its  subject  were 
it  not  for  the  inaccuracies  and  misprints  that 
occur  almost  throughout,  particularly  in  the 
chapter  of  historical  introduction.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  always  felicitous.” 

TLS  p976  N  4  ’65  340w 


A$7BfE0RBedminsHtfrLpresshe  hidden  SOCiety-  351 
301.1  Social  psychology.  Human  relations 
..C,  -x.  65-2495 

o  Societies  consider  certain  institutions  an 
activities  as  central,  proper,  and  visible  \rhfi 
others  are  defined  as  peripheral  deviant  nJ 
private.  Vilhelm  Aubert,  [a  University1  of  n?l 
tS£c=10l?£lstL  -fc-kea  us  to  the  ‘hidden’  socS 
ties:  the  privacy  of  love,  the  secrecy  of  tn 

underground,  the  remoteness  of  a  'ship  th 


isolation  of  the  ill,  the  retirement  from  social 
life  into  sleep,  and  similar  .  .  .  topics.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex  of  names.  Index  of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  David  Matza 

Am  Soc  R  31:552  Ag  ’66  750w 
"All  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  earlier, 
but  in  widely  scattered  journals.  .  .  .  Those 
readers  who  demand  decisive  empirical  sup¬ 
port  for  propositions  will  be  disappointed 
(even  though  there  is  extensive  reference  to 
empirical  research) ;  those  who  seek  insight 
and  rich  hypotheses— starting  points  for  fur¬ 
ther  study — will  be  well  rewarded.” 

Choice  3:459  J1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Stinnette 

Christian  Century  83:778  Je  15  '66  380w 
"These  are  scholarly  articles  of  interest  to 
the  social  scientist,  and  each,  except  the  last, 
has  appeared  earlier  in  one  of  four  scholarly 
journals:  Acta  Sociologica,  Inquiry,  Journal  of 
Conflict  Resolution,  or  Psychiatry.  Although 
it  may  be  convenient  to  have  in  collected 
form  Aubert’ s  articles  on  the  sociology  of 
isolation,  libraries  which  hold  these  journals 
may  find  this  volume  unnecessary,  though 
Aubert’s  new  and  lengthy  introduction  and 
the  collective  notes  section,  and  author  and 
subject  indexes  might  argue  for  its  purchase.” 
Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  91:269  Ja  15  '66  150w 


A U BOYER.  JEANNINE.  Daily  life  in  ancient 
India;  from  approximately  200  BG  to  700  AD; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Simon  Watson  Taylor. 
344p  pi  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

913.34  India — Civilization.  India — Social  life 
and  customs  65-17835 

In  this  “panoramic  description  of  the  Indian 
world  between  200  B.C.  and  700  A.D.  .  .  .  data 
[concerning]  .  .  .  social,  political,  and  economic 
structures  .  .  .  describe  the  daily  life  in  town 
and  country,  the  individual  life  cycle  from  birth 
to .  death,  the  family  group,  and  the  types  of 
existence  found  on  the  monastic  as  well  as 
the  aristocratic  levels.”  (Library  J)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Bibliography.  Index.  First  published  under 
the  title  La  Vie  Quotidienne  dans  L’lnde 
Ancienne,  1961. 


Stylistic  excellence,  excellent  plates,  notes 
and  indices  are  insufficient  to  distinguish  this 
Piece  of,  lay’  scholarship.  The  author  is 
philosophically  insensitive,  tends  to  view  In¬ 
dian  culture  of  the  classical  period  as  a  func- 
tion  of  the  Brahmanic  spirit,  and  used  (or 
permitted  her  translator  to  use)  a  particularly 
undistinguished  bibliography.  ...  In  spite  of 
these,  faults,  however,  many  of  the  sections 
contain  quite,  comprehensive  sociological  de¬ 
scriptions  which  could  prove  useful  to  the 
undergraduate  and  lay  scholars  of  classical 
Indian  culture.” 

Choice  3:838  N  ’66  llOw 
"An  impressive  amount  of  erudition  has  been 
packed,  into  this  very  readable  book  which  be¬ 
longs  in  every  good  collection  on  India  ” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:5268  D  1  ’65  ICOw 
"The  curious  passion  of  the  Indian  mind  .  .  . 
for  defining  an  ideal  norm  and  for  integrating 
the  whole  of  society  inside  a  theoretical  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  bulwark  of  stability  and  order  .  . 
rHvSi.  ^rouSh  nearly  all  the  vast  literature 
which,  supplemented  by  archaeological  dis¬ 
covery,  remains  the  prime  source  for  a  study 
of  ancient  India.  As  historical  material  .  .  .  this 
literature  presents  peculiar  problems  for  the 
\ 1  .  .  .  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Dr 

Auboyer  s  work  that  she  keeps  this  dilemma  so 
cleaHy  in  mind;  by  skilful  ule  of  glimpsel  of 
hfe  .  .  .  and  by  anecdotes  in  popular  as 
well  as  m  classical  literature,  she  enables  her 
to.  understand,  how  nature  was  alwavs 
bieaking  into  an  artificial  enclave  specifically 
designed  to  keep  it  at  bay.  .  .  .  [Dr  Aubover 
argues]  that  the  two  visions  of  life  presented 
by  the  hterature  on  the  one  hand  and  bv  the 
law  books  and  the  folk  tales  on  the  other  are 

?he^?Je™entary-  ral^er  than  contradictory  Her 
thesis  is  convincing.  .  .  .  [Thel  honk  ?= 

sch'olar.t”nS  t0  the  g'eneral  reader  as  to"  the 

TLS  p240  Mr  24  ’66  460w 


AUCHINCLOSS, 

$4.95  Houghton 


LOUIS. 


The  embezzler.  277p 


Inis  novel  examines  the  life  and  deeds  of 
a  *,*  •  man  who  commits  treason  against  his 
caste.  Guy  Prime,  scion  of  a  New  York 
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Establishment  family,  misappropriates  some 
bonds  to  keep  afloat  a  little  while  longer  dur- 
in  the  Depression.  He  is  caught  and  brought 
to  trial.  The  New  Deal  pillories  him  as  a  fla¬ 
grant  example  of  the  kind  of  men  who  run 
Wall  Street  as  though  it  were  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  club.  He  serves  his  term  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  and  then  exiles  himself  to  Panama 
City.  .  .  .  Instead  of  exercising  the  novelist’s 
conventional  third-person  omniscience,  [the 
author]  delivers  his  embezzler  to  us  in  the 
form  of  three  first-person  memoirs.  Prime's, 
that  of  his  best  friend,  Rex  Geer,  and  that 
of  Angelica,  Prime’s  wife,  who  marries  Geer 
after  Prime’s  exile.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:333  Mr  5  ’66  550w 
“The  literary  artifice  ,  .  .  seems  to  me 
questionable,  but  the  story  is  such  a  good  one 
and  the  three  points  of  view  so  entertaining 
in  their  contrast  that  I  can  forgive  it.  Mr. 
Auchincloss  is  happiest  when  writing  about 
the  elect  and  the  wealthy.  .  .  .  The  author 
never  persuades  me  that  his  men  are  in  love, 
which  is  a  pity  since  Guy  must  have  been 
quite  good  at  it.  Of  the  three  narrators, 
Angelica  is  the  most  believable,  more  down¬ 
right  and  with  far  less  special  pleading  than 
either  of  her  lovers.”  Edward  Weeks 
Atlantic  217:129  F  ’66  390w 
“[This]  is  a  beautifully  executed  piece  of 
fiction.  It  rounds  out  Oscar  Wilde’s  critical 
formula  wherein  he  also  demanded  of  litera¬ 
ture  three  things:  distinction,  charm,  beauty, 
and  imaginative  power.  Mr.  Auchincloss 
seems  determined  to  see  that  these  qualities 
do  not  vanish  from  the  American  novel.  He 
has  a  great  gift  as  a  writer,  one  that  even  the 
most  exotic  literary  criticism  cannot  gainsay 
— the  consummate  ability  to  hold  on  to  a  read¬ 
er  with  the  totality  of  his  very  civilized  art, 
alone.”  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  25:426  F  16  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis 

Book  Week  pi  F  20  ’66  1250w 
Choice  3:516  S  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Schlueter 

Christian  Century  83:272  Mr  2  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  10  ’66 
700w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Sullivan 

Critic  24:61  Ap  '66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:148  Mr  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:960  F  16  66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Conrad  Knickerbocker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  F  6  ’66  1450w 
“The  overlapping  and  mutually  contradic¬ 
tory  versions  create  patterns  of  ambiguity.  .  .  . 
The  result  is  a  tantalizing  psychological  and 
moral  mystery  of  human  motivation.  .  .  . 

Auchincloss  rejects  all  simple-minded  and  por¬ 
tentous  analyses.  He  creates  the  world  in 
which  the  events  happen  and  he  brings  to  life 
the  people  who  inhabit  it — which  is  the  nov¬ 
elist’s  true  function.  And  then  having  com¬ 
pleted  this  work  of  imaginative  composition, 
he  leaves  us  to  ponder  the  genesis  of  the  cli¬ 
mactic  act.  The  mystery  echoes  in  the  mind.’ 
Newsweek  67:96D  F  14  '66  1050w 
“Letting  each  of  several  participants  in  an 
action  give  his  account  of  what  happened  is 
not  a  new  device.  .  .  .  [Auchincloss]  handles 
[it]  adroitly.  The  ways  in  which  the  three 
interpretations  vary  are  entertaining,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  determine  for  himself  where 
the  truth — if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  the  truth— lies.  .  .  .  Who  are  the  chief 
characters  in  The  Embezzler?  A  man  whose 
great  pride  is  in  the  way  he  runs  a  country 
club,  a  woman  who  is  interested  only  in  her 
horses  and  dogs,  and  a  man  whose  sole  am¬ 
bition  is  to  make  money.  Try  as  he  may, 
Auchincloss  cannot  persuade  the  reader  to 
take  these  people  at  their  own  valuation. 
Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:36  F  6  66  1200w 

Time  87:107  F  4  ’66  440w 

TLS  p549  Je  23  ’66  650w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxxviii  summer  ’66  150w 


AUDEN,  W.  H.  About  the  house.  84p  $3  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

821  65-16438 

For  descriptive  .note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Colin  Falck 

Encounter  27:77  Ag  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:166  F  4  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 
Poetry  108:119  My  ’66  600w 
TLS  p224  Mr  17  ’66  500w 


AUDEN,  W.  H.,  tr.  Antiworlds.  See  Voznesen¬ 
sky,  A. 


AUDEN,  W.  H.,  ed.  19tli  century  British  minor 
poets:  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  by  W.  H.  Auden; 
notes  by  George  R.  Creeger.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  3S3p  $6  Dial  press 

821.08  English  poetry — Collections  66-15052 

The  editor  “has  made  his  selections  from 
among  those  British  poets  who  were  bom  be¬ 
tween  1770-1870  (with  poems  first  published 
between  1800-1900),  who  neither  wrote  enough 
nor  variously  enough  to  be  judged  major.” 
(Library  J)  Chronologies. 


“Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this  book 
is  the  rightness  of  the  editor’s  introductory 
remarks.  ’The  first  function  of  an  anthology  is 
educative  [Auden  writes] :  it  should  form  taste 
as  well  as  reflect  it.’.  .  .  This  anthology  con¬ 
tributes  seriously  to  the  historical  presence  of 
much  neglected  work.  Highly  recommended.” 
H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:952  F  15  ’66  230w 
“[This]  is  a  delightful  and  useful  book  with 
selections  from  80  poets,  many  little  known 
poems  (serious,  comic,  folksongs,  etc.)  and 
valuable  chronological  tables  which  are  help¬ 
ful  in  giving  the  reader  historical  perspective. 
This  is  a  solid  though  not  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  looking  volume,  which  could  be  used  in 
large  coll  ections.  ’  ’ 

Library  J  91:2719  My  15  '66  70w  [YA] 


“Mr.  Auden’s  anthology  is  creative  in  the 
sense  that  it  forces  the  reader  into  making 
some  surprising  re-appraisals,  not  only  of  in¬ 
dividual  poets  but  of  19th-century  poetry  as 
a  whole.  It  is  an  entirely  admirable  enterprise 
— except  for  its  scholarly  apparatus,  presum¬ 
ably  included  with  an  eye  to  freshman  Eng¬ 
lish  courses.  The  chronological  tables  divided 
under  strange  headings  are  extravagantly  in¬ 
accurate.  .  .  .  The  notes  to  the  poems  are 
random  and  perfunctory  and  they  seem  to 
work  on  the  assumption  that  the  more  obscure 
the  author  or  the  reference  the  less  help  the 
reader  needs.”  A.  R.  Jones 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  29  ’66  1200w 


“Auden  has  faced  up  to  what  at  first  glance 
seems  a  thankless  task  ...  by  not  passing  over 
the  delightful  light,  comic,  and  nonsense  verse 
so  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  by  tying 
his  selections  firmly  to  history.  .  .  .  The  serious 
poetry,  chosen  (without  fear  or  favor)  according 
to  the  editor’s  taste,  often  comes  through  with 
fresh  relevance  and  sparkle,  and  he  has  sup¬ 
plied  biographical  notes  on  thirty-four  of  the 
eighty  poets  as  well  as  interesting  glosses  on 
many  of  the  poems  Direct,  sensible,  and  re¬ 
markably  readable.” 

New  Yorker  42:176  Ap  2  ’66  230w 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:30  My  21  ’66  90w 


AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES.  Audubon  in  the 
West:  comp,  ed,  and  with  an  introd.  by  John 
Francis  McDermott.  131p  il  $4.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press. 

917.7  The  West  65-24198 

Twenty  “letters — only  two  published  pre¬ 
viously — which  Audubon  wrote  to  his  family 
[from  March  16th  to  June  17th]  while  he  was  on 
the  1843  trip  up  the  Missouri.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“[The  letters]  add  little  except  a  brief 
description  of  Louisville  and  a  more  detailed 
description  of  St.  Louis  to  [Audubon’s]  ‘Mis¬ 
souri  River  Journals’  .  .  .  and  to  Up  the 
Missouri  with  Audubon:  The  Journal  of  Edward 
Harris  [BRD  1952],  the  latter  also  edited  by 
McDermott.  They  reveal,  however,  Audubon’s 
personal  reactions  to  the  trip,  his  concern  over 
business  affairs  at  home  and  progress  on  the 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  for  which  he  was 
collecting  additional  material,  and  include  fre¬ 
quent  expressions  of  his  love  for  his  family.  . .  . 
For  libraries  specializing  in  Auduboniana. ” 

Choice  3:500  S  ’66  180w 
“[These]  letters  are  detailed  not  only  in  the 
description  of  what  [Audubon]  saw  but  also  in 
what  he  did.  This  book  will  be  prized  as  much 
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AUDUBON,  J.  J. — Continued 
by  historians  as  by  bird  lovers,  and  McDermott 
is  to  be  complimented  for  having  prepared  this 
item  for  publication.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:414  S  66  150w 

Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Fessier 

Library  J  91:99  Ja  1  '66  2S0w 


AUGE,  THOMAS  E.  Frederic  Ozanam  and  his 
world.  148p  $3.75  Bruce  pub. 

B  or  92  Ozanam,  Antoine  FrddSric.  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Society  of  6G-15U88 

‘‘Antoine- Frederic  Ozanam  is  remembered 
today  chiefly  as  the  founder  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  an  international  charitable 
organization,  in  which  he  was  active  all  his 
life.  He  was  active  also  in  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  .  .  .  The  book  .  .  . 
deals  largely  with  the  history  of  the  troubled 
times  of  the  early  1800’s  in  France,  culminating 
in  the  Working  Class  Revolution  of.  1848.  (li¬ 
brary  J) 

“The  elegant  style,  enriched  vocabulary  and 
thought-provoking  details  of  this  [book]  .  .  . 
[are]  within  the  grasp  of  senior  high  school 
students.  .  .  .  The  life  of  this  courageous  man 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  readers/’ 

Best  Sell  26:56  My  1  ‘66  70w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:1878  Ap  1  66  150w 


AUSTIN,  C.  R.  Fertilization.  145p  il  $4.95;  pa 
$2.95  Prentice-Hall 

574.1  Fertilization  (Biology)  65-17794 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  The  Foundations 
of  Developmental  Biology  series,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  introductory  material  and  to 
review  recent  progress  in  selected  fields  for 
students  at  intermediate  and  advanced  levels 
.  .  .  with  emphasis  on  the  ‘cytological,  physio¬ 
logical,  and  behavioral  mechanisms  concerned 
with  the  union  of  the  gametes.'  The  range  of 
organisms  includes  bacteria  and  fungi  as  well 
as  higher  plants,  sea  urchins,  and  mammals. 

.  .  .  The  book  is,  in  part,  a  product  of  the 
summer  training  program  on  the  physiology 
of  gametes  and  fertilization  held  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  (Woods  Hole,  Mass,), 
where  the  author  is  a  member  of  the  staff.” 
(Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  discussion  of  cellular  structure  and 
the  attempts  to  relate  animal  studies  to  those 
of  plants  are  very  unfortunate  since  the  nu¬ 
merous  errors  which  resulted  cast  doubt  upon 
the  entire  work.  Advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  for  whom  this  book  was 
written  will  be  disappointed  in  Austin’s  failure 
to  document  many  of  his  diagrams  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Although  Austin  has  provided  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  seldom  does  he  give  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  scientists  who  made  the  dis¬ 
coveries.  Unfortunately,  the  literature  survey 
apparently  ended  in  1963.  .  .  .  This  first  book 
in  the  series  does  not  adequately  express  the 
exciting  discoveries  which  have  been  and  are 
currently  being  made.  Informative  but  not 
stimulating.” 

Choice  3:226  Mr  '66  160w 
“The  text  is  concisely  and  clearly  written, 
with  abundant  illustrations.  A  detailed  subject 
index  is  provided.  There  is  a  classified  and 
selected  bibliography.  This  is  an  excellent 
book,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  selected  so  many  illuminating  ex¬ 
amples  and  for  integrating  the  data  into  broad 
principles  and  generalizations.  The  general 
reader  should  find  it  a  useful,  and  conveniently 
compact,  source  of  information.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  reading  for  students  of  fertilization.” 
Lajos  Piko 

Science  152:634  Ap  29  '66  350w 


AUSTIN,  DENNIS.  Politics  in  Ghana,  1946- 
1960;  issued  under  the  auspices  of  tire  Royal 
mst.  of  int.  affairs.  459p  maps  $10.10  Oxford 


966.7  Ghana— politics  and  government. 
Ghana.  Constitution  64-65703 


This  history  describes  “the  emergence  of 
political  parties  within  the  changing  consti¬ 
tutional  frameworks  of  the  final  decade  of 
colonial  rule,  the  party  struggle  in  the  few 
years  it  was  permitted  and  the  decline  of 
party  opposition.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


"By  marshaling  the  arguments  of  party 
pamphlets  and  debates  in  parliament,  by 
excerpting  the  findings  of  official  hearings 


and  commissions  and  by  reporting  rallies  and 
political  meetings  Austin  captures  the  heady, 
volatile  atmosphere  of  Ghanaian  politics.  By 
writing  unadorned  yet  graceful  prose  he  can 
deploy  masses  of  detail  that  manage  to  convey 
a  sense  of  unfolding  drama.  .  .  .  But  in  a 
place  like  Ghana,  where  the  political  system 
during  the  period  of  Austin’s  observations  was 
going  through  turbulent  transformations,  such 
a  view  may  be  marginal  to  achieving  a  sense 
of  political  understanding.  .  .  .  The  social  and 
cultural  background  to  the  emergence  of  na¬ 
tionalism  and  charismatic  leadership  in  Ghana 
has  been  laid  out  by  other  scholars.  .  .  . 
For  some  reason,  however,  Austin  chose  to 
ignore  their  hypotheses.  The  result  is  a 
mine  of  information,  but  for  some  future 
political  study  of  authority  and  decision¬ 
making  in  contemporary  Ghana.”  Harvey  Glick- 
man 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1007  D  '65  850w 
“Austin,  presently  a  research  fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies  (University 
of  London)  and  who  taught  at  the  University 
College  of  the  Gold  Coast  from  1949-59,  brings 
a  detailed  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Ghanaian 
politics  to  his  study,  .  .  .  [which]  is  political 
history  at  its  best:  minute,  illuminating,  in¬ 
sightful.  It  lacks  conceptual  focus  and,  other 
than  providing  a  useful  chronicle  of  the  CPF’s 
rise  to  power,  adds  little  to  the  explanatory 
analyses  offered  by  such  works  as  Apter’s 
Ghana  in  Transition  (1963),  still — despite  the 
formidable  efforts  expended  in  this  book — the 
standard  work  on  Ghanaian  nationalism.  .  .  . 
There  are  an  index,  a  short  bibliography,  and 
several  useful  appendices,  including  a  full  text 
of  the  Ghanaian  Constitution.” 

Choice  2:895  F  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Fage 

New  Statesman  68:740  N  13  '64  300w 


AUSTIN,  JAMES  C.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby 
(David  Ross  Locke).  159p  $3.50  Twayne 

65-18908 


B  or  92  Locke,  David  Ross 


A  description  of  “Locke’s  life  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  career,  his  satire  and  reforming  in¬ 
terests.  The  last  two  of  the  book’s  five  chap¬ 
ters  briefly  survey  Locke’s  verse,  drama,  and 
novels.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Chronology. 
Index. 


Especially  welcome  [in  the  Twayne’s  United 
States  Author’s  Series  is  this]  study  of  the 
humorist  Nasby.” 

Am  Lit  37:525  Ja  ’66  30w 
.  "ft  the  preface  Austin  disavows  a  biograph¬ 
ical  intent  in  favor  of  an  ‘analytical’  one.  Yet 
his  final  estimate  of  his  subject,  David  Ross 
Locke  (Petroleum  Y.  Nasby),  concludes  that 
he  must  have  had  considerable  influence  on 
fte  BOSS1  a!ld  Political  issues  of  post-Civil-War 
u.b.  ihis  is  more  than  a  lapsus  linguae:  it 
is  rather,  an  index  of  the  flatness  of  both 
and  analytical  content,  the  brevity 
of  the  text  hardly  allowing"  for  much  analysis 
or  biography.  .  .  .  Too  sketchy  for  scholarly 
purposes,  this  may  be  of  some  introductory 
help  to  undergraduates." 

Choice  2:858  F  ’66  130w 


AUSTIN,  WILLIAM  W.  Music  in  the  20th 
708p  iT’$  1 6rNorton  SSy  through  Stravinsky. 

<(  780-9  Music— History  and  criticism  65-18776 
ftftkinning  with.  Debussy,  the  author  traces 
fh2  m?f„fre<7dom  ft?  use  of  tonality  and 
d  Paths  this  emancipation  took. 

Central  to  the  book  are  the  achievements  of 
=ift2enberg’  ,,Bart6k,  Stravinsky,  and  an 8 in- 

frfndcmith1  ftftlmgor,tarj,t  role  of  jazz.  Webern, 
tiinaemith,  and  Frokoflev  are  also  seen  as 
important  and  seminal  figures.  The  ramiflea- 
-?f  ftheir  achievements  and  the  Individual 
contributions  of  many  other  composers  bom 
before  1910  are  .  .  .  treated.  Biographical  In¬ 
formation  is  given  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light 
Index®  muslc’  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography; 


Professor  Austin  of  Cornell  University  sue- 
ceeds  admirably  m  giving  20th-century  music 
on  fr?sh  Profile,  a  new  taking-off  place  for 
all  who  read  about,  think  about,  and  experience 
it  senousiy  His  belief  Is  that  there  are  but 
ftree  giants  between  Debussy  and,  rougWy, 
the  beginning  of  electronic  and  aleatoric  music1 
Schoenberg.  Bartok,  and  Stravinsky 
Austin  s  method  includes  close  technical  anal¬ 
yses  of  compositions  appropriate  to  his  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  consideration  of  conclusions  by 
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ranking  scholars  and  critics  as  well  as 
pronouncements  by  the  composers  themselves, 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  closely 
reasoned,  challenging  study,  and  it  is  bound 
to  awaken  repercussions.  The  bibliography  is 
annotated.”  C.  K.  Miller 

Library  J  91:950  F  15  '66  lOOw 

“No  one  can,  does,  or  even  should  hope 
that  Austin’s  critical  judgments  will  go  un¬ 
challenged  for  long,  .  .  .  but  here  at  least 
we  have  the  first  scholarly  survey  worthy  of 
its  title,  a  study  that  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
erudition,  and  high-mindedness  is  auto¬ 
matically  definitive  within  the  limits  set  for 
it.  The  limits  are  quite  precise.  .  .  .  Readers 
anxious  for  discussions  of  serialism,  aleatory 
music,  electronic  and  other  tape  music,  or  the 
avant-garde  ‘live’  music  since  1945  will  have 
to  look  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Austin  has  approached 
this  book  of  musical  history  with  the  most 
Olympian  standards  of  musical  scholarship:  he 
is  a  first-rate  musicologist.  But  he  is  also  a 
professor — humane,  reasonable,  moderate  in 
his  views  .  .  .  and  eager  to  teach.”  H.  W. 
Hitchcock 

Mus'c  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:254  D  ’66 
2400w 

“Probably  the  most  thoughtful,  balanced,  and 
exhaustive  book  on  this  controversial  subject 
to  appear  thus  far.  '.  .  .  As  is  inevitable  in  a 
book  of  this  breadth,  and  despite  an  almost 
incredible  display  of  erudition,  there  are  points 
of  emphasis  with  which  one  reader  or  another 
will  disagree.  The  treatment  of  jazz  is,  for 
the  most  part,  historical  and  biographical,  and 
when  it  is  musicological  it  is  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial.  Some  will  dislike  the  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  given  to  Stravinsky  as  compared  with 
Richard  Strauss.  But  these  are  relatively  small 
points,  considering  the  book’s  enormous  scope 
and  the  author’s  admirable  detachment  from 
doctrinaire  points  of  view.” 

New  Yorker  42:88  J1  23  ’66  80w 


AUSTING,  G.  RONALD.  The  world  of  the 
great  homed  owl;  text  and  phot,  by  G. 
Ronald  Austing  and  John  B.  Holt,  Jr.  158p 
$4.95  Bippincott 

598  Owls  65-24918 

Two  “owl-watchers  describe  the  nature,  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  activities  of  the  great  horned 
owl,  commonly  called  the  hoot  owl.  .  .  .  The 
authors  interweave  .  .  .  stories  of  their  own 
experiences  with  great  horned  owls,  both  the 
relatively  tame  and  fiercely  wild  varieties.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  sinister  denizen  of  the  deep  forests  is 
followed  throughout  the  four  seasons  by  the 
superb  observations  and  photography  of  the 
authors,  who  raised  owl  nestlings  to  adult¬ 
hood.  ’  ’ 

Library  J  91:2719  My  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“The  text  outlines  the  annual  life  cycle  of 
the  bird  with  a  very  brief  section  on  man’s 
relations  with  the  owl  family.  This  will  be  a 
very  pleasant  book  for  the  young  reader  and 
the  novice:  seasoned  amateur  naturalists  and 
bird  watchers  will  want  something  more 
substantial.”  William  Newman 

Library  J  91:3457  J1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:72  N  ’66  80w 
New  Yorker  42:168  Je  4  ’66  180w 


AUSUBEL,  HERMAN.  John  Bright,  Victorian 
reformer.  250p  il  $5.95  Wiley 
B  or  92  Bright.  John  66-14126 

A  biography  of  the  nineteenth  century 
[British]  Quaker  and  parliamentarian.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references. 


“[In  its]  compression  and  brevity  [lie]  .  .  . 
the  source  of  the  book’s  chief  faults.  In  spite 
of  the  massive  research  behind  it  and  the 
care  with  which  it  is  written,  it  is  a  dis¬ 
appointing  book.  .  .  .  [For  one  thing,]  the 

footnotes  are  very  much  richer  than  the  text. 
The  result  is  that  the  reader  ends  by  learning 
much  about  what  Bright  did  and  said  but  too 
little  about  why  he  acted,  spoke,  or  thought  as 
he  did.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  Ausubel  has 
failed  to  reveal  the  springs  from  which 
Bright’s  opinions  and  actions  derived.”  D.  W. 

R.  Bah  Am  ^cad  308:190  N  ’66  460w 


“Professor  Ausubel  has  gone  a  good  way 
towards  [providing  an  interpretive  biography]. 
He  has  seen  virtually  all  the  widely  scattered 
private  papers,  something  no  one  else  has 


ever  done.  He  has  come  up  with  several  good 
ideas  on  the  relevance  of  Bright’s  career  to 
general  party  politics,  though  his  academic 
virtuosity  in  matters  of  detail  falls  behind  his 
skill  and  success  in  the  larger  strategies  of 
composition.  He  has  said  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  on  the  relation  between  Bright's  tem¬ 
perament  and  private  circumstances,  and  his 
career,  the  unused  material  he  has  drawn  on 
being  richer  in  domestic  incident  than  in  politi¬ 
cal  sting.  As  a  contemplation  of  the  feelings 
and  character  of  Bright,  this  is  not  only  the 
best  biography  of  Bright  but  good  biography.” 
John  Vincent 

New  Statesman  72:59  J1  8  '66  480w 
“Ausubel  differs  from  many  previous  writers 
in  stressing  the  darker  side  of  Bright’s  career, 
his  inability  to  educate  Englishmen  to  share 
completely  his  own  civilized  and  rational 
views.  Yet  .  .  .  the  author’s  fiat  style  often 
prevents  the  drama  and  vividness  of  the 
events  and  personalities  he  depicts  from  show¬ 
ing  through:  and  his  reluctance,  for  the  most 
part,  to  supply  his  own  as  well  as  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  opinion  and  analysis  of  the  major  issues 
tends  to  leave  the  reader  ultimately  disap¬ 
pointed  and  perplexed.”  John  Clive 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ag  28  ’66  800w 
“[This]  is  a  warmly  partisan  biography  in 
which  everybody — Gladstone  as  well  as 

Disraeli  and  Palmerston— is  out  of  step  except 
his  hero.  Bright  was  always  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  American  institutions,  and  this 
careful  and  thorough  chronicle  of  his  deeds 
and  speeches  (the  documentary  notes  to  which 
amount  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  book) 
may  be  characterized  as  America's  repaying 
of  the  compliment.” 

TLS  p580  Je  30  ’66  500w 


AUTY,  PHYLLIS.  Yugoslavia.  251p  il  maps 
$6.50  Walker  &  co. 

949.7  Yugoslavia  65-19259 

“In  the  first  half  of  the  book,  modern 
Jugoslavia  is  set  in  its  historical  context; 
and  since  it  only  came  into  existence  after 
the  first  world  war,  this  necessarily  includes 
separate  accounts  ...  of  the  six  autonomous 
states  that  make  up  today’s  federal  republic. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  description  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia’s  development  over  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  two  chief  themes  are  the  .  .  .  economic 
and  social  modernisation  that  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  way  in  which  Marshal 
Tito  and  his  associates  have  worked  out 
their  own  individual  variety  of  a  communist 
state.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  30w 


"Miss  Auty  has  written  a  most  useful  book. 
One  of  the  first  in  the  series,  [the  New 
Nations  and  Peoples  Library]  it  will  prove  most 
useful  to  undergraduates  as  a  kind  of  scholarly 
primer  of  Yugoslav  history  and  society.  The 
book  is  well  written,  well  footnoted,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  useful  illustrations.  .  .  .  Undoubted¬ 
ly  specialists  can,  if  they  choose,  take  issue 
with  many  points  but  the  author  has  combined 
mastery  of  knowledge  with  the  talent  for  clar¬ 
ity.  lucidity,  and  balance  of  interpretation.  .  .  . 
Thus  far  the  only  book  in  the  series  dealing 
with  an  European  country;  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  more.” 

Choice  3:68  Mr  '66  170w 
“Miss  Auty  writes  with  scholarly  objectivity. 
iShe  describes  the  Jugoslav  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  nutshell  as  ‘designed  to  keep  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  communists  whilst  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  participation  of  a  high 
proportion  of  the  people  in  its  administration.’ 
She  makes  the  reader  understand  how  a  com¬ 
munist  regime  came  to  be  established  and 
even  widely  accepted  in  Jugoslavia,  but  with¬ 
out  at  all  ignoring  the  debit  side  of  the  regime’s 
record.  The  book  is  well  equipped  with  a 
select  bibliography,  a  useful  ‘Who's  Who’  of 
leading  personalities  and  nearly  fifty  pages  of 
photographs.” 

Economist  215:775  My  15  ’65  290w 


“[The  author]  is  introduced  by  her  publisher 
as  one  who  ‘first  came  to  know  the  country 
before  the  Second  Whjrld  War,  and  later  served 
in  the  Political  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  After  the  war  she  visited 
Yugoslavia  on  behalf  of  UNNRA.’  When  one 
remembers  that  it  was  British  Intelligence 
which  insured  Allied  support  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  their  civil  war  with  the  old  order, 
some  of  her  more  startling  pronouncements 
will  become  more  understandable.  She  is  pro- 
Tito,  and  two-thirds  of  her  book,  devoted  to 
postwar  developments,  can  be  accepted  in  toto 
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AUTY,  PHYLLIS — Continued 

only  if  one  is  in  favor  of  ‘national  Communism. 

.  .  .  Nonetheless,  the  first  third,  dealing  with 
the  earlier  history,  may  serve  as  a  useful  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  country.  ...  the  photographs 
are  very  good,  and  the  maps  (or  rather 
sketches)  are  atrocious.’’  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:687  F  1  66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Wollaston 

New  Statesman  70:54  J1  9  ’65  20w 


AVERLINO,  ANTONIO  di  PIERO.  See  Filarete 


AVON,  ANTHONY  EDEN,  1st  earl  of.  See 

Eden,  A. 


B 


and  amply  illustrated.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  illustrations1  of  many  classic  experi¬ 
ments,  a  feature  not  generally  incorporated  m 
a  single  text.” 

Choice  3:331  Je  66  140w 
“The  book  should  be  interesting  reading  for 
professional  geologists  and  probably  also  for 
scientists  interested  in  summaries  of  structural 
features  and  syntheses  of  new  data  on  world¬ 
wide  mountain  building  and  tectonic  patterns. 
.  .  .  For  each  topic,  Lthe  author]  summarizes 
much  of  the  recent  literature,  uses  pertinent 
well-reproduced  illustrations  and  points  out 
his  differences  or  concurrences  with  other  au¬ 
thors.  For  some  subjects,  the  reader  should 
be  familiar  with  the  cited  papers  Badgley  s 
(and  his  students’)  active  research  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  heavily  colors  the  text. 

.  .  The  last  two  chapters  ( ‘Factual  data 
bearing  on  world-wide  orogeny,’  and  ‘Tectonic 
patterns  and  tectonic  classification’)  summarize 
many  of  the  new  data  and  developments  that 
should  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  evolution  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.” 

W’  R’  M^^bc|rgte5r2:950  Mv  13  ’66  550w 


BABCOCK,  RUFUS,  ed.  Memoir  of  John  Mason 
Peck.  See  Peck,  J.  M. 


BACH,  RICHARD.  Biplane:  prelude  by  Ray 
Bradbury.  163p  il  $3.95  Harper 

629.13  Airplanes — Piloting.  Aeronautics- 

Flights.  Flight  66-10622 

In  1964  the  author  “joined  the  fraternity  of 
flying  pioneers.  Trading  his  new,  radio- 
equipped  monoplane  for  an  open  cockpit  1929 
biplane,  he  set  out  across  the  continent,  flying 
alone  from  North  Carolina  to  Los  Angeles.’ 
(Publisher’s  note) 


BAER,  WERNER.  Industrialization  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  Brazil.  (Yale  univ. 
Economic  growth  center.  Publication)  309p 
$8.50  Irwin 

338.981  Brazil— Industry.  Brazil — Economic 
conditions  65-22410 

The  author’s  purpose  “is  to  examine  the 
process  of  Brazil’s  industrialization  and  some 
of  its  effects  on  different  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Appendixes  include  an 
appraisal  of  Brazil’s  national  accounts  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  statistical  tables  on  the 
Brazilian  economy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:586  O  ’66  lOOw  [YAl 
“The  story  is  the  work  of  a  literary  writer 
in  love  with  his  subject.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is 
at  once  an  ode  to  a  beloved  relic  of  the 
past  .  .  .  and  a  tale  of  an  adventurous  trans¬ 
continental  flight  reminiscent  of  the  early 
airmail  era  of  aviation.  ...  As  in  his  novel. 
Stranger  to  the  Ground  IBRD  1963],  Bach 
again  shows  that  he  is  an  articulate  and  sensi¬ 
tive  writer.”  W.  C.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:955  F  15  ’66  200w 
Library  J  91:2719  My  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 

“This  splendidly  written  journal  deserves  a 
place  beside  those  of  Antoine  de  St.  Exupdry 
and  Ernest  K.  Gann.  .  .  .  Helmet-and-goggle 
adventures  are  not  the  meat  of  the  story.  The 
pilot  is  too  skilled  and  the  biplane  too  stoutly 
built  to  provide  the  conventional  hazards.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  the  routine  hops,  inspiring  the  au¬ 
thor’s  poignant  philosophies,  that  cast  the 
spell.  .  .  .  We  meet  other  members  of  the 
aviation  fraternity  and  fly  other  aircraft 
through  reminiscences  that  are  triggered  by 
some  feature  of  the  landscape,  a  sleeping-bag 
reflection,  or  jogged  memory  of  Bach’s  service 
with  the  141st  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  over¬ 
seas.  All  grist  to  the  biplane  mill.”  Arch 
Whitehouse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ja  23  ’66  390w 


“The  most  impressive  contribution  of  this 
study  begins  in  Chapter  5  with  an  examination 
of  the  sources  for  financing  Brazil’s  indus¬ 
trialization,  and  the  role  of  inflation.  .  .  .  The 
treatment  of  imbalances  and  bottlenecks  is 
selective  and  relatively  weak.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
relatively  short  monograph — aside  from  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  excellent  statistical  contributions 
in  the  text  and  appendix.  .  .  .  Consequently, 
it  should  not  be  unfair  to  characterize  the  study 
as  an  analysis  of  selected  issues  with  emphasis 
on  the  measurement  of  what  has  occurred  in 
Brazil  rather  than  on  why  the  industrialization 
effort  was  so  successful.  .  .  .  Baer  has  provided 
an  excellent  foundation  for  further  studies  of  the 
dynamic  forces  underlying  the  industrialization 
process.”  S.  H.  Robock 

Am  Econ  R  56:576  Je  '66  900w 


‘‘The  objections  raised  to  the  author’s  anal¬ 
ysis  should  not  obscure  his  great  merit  as  a 
pioneer,  nor  his  success  in  gathering  a  wealth 
of  statistics  not  easily  accessible  outside  or 
even,  in  some  cases,  inside  Brazil,  nor  his 
success  in  preparing  a  very  useful  appendix 
on  the  construction  of  Brazilian  statistics.  The 
Yale  Growth  Center  deserves  thanks  for  having 
supported  the  study.”  Alexandre  Kafka 
J  Pol  Econ  74:415  Ag  ’66  llOOw 


BACHARACH,  ALFRED  L.,  jt.  ed.  Explora¬ 
tion  medicine.  See  Edholm,  O.  G. 


BACON,  FRANCES  ATCH1NSON,  jt  auth. 
The  ingenious  John  Banvard.  See  Agle,  N.  H. 


BADGLEY,  PETER  C.  Structural  and  tectonic 
principles.  521p  il  maps  $13.95  Harper 
551.8  Geology  65-16481 

,, A  former  professor  of  structural  geology  al 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  discusses  “roe! 
deformation  from  single  fractures  to  the  evo- 
of^-§P.tire  mountain  ranges.”  (Science) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes  of  authors  anc 
of  subaects. 


Theoretical,  experimental,  and  practic 
considerations  .  .  are  eloquently  combin 
m  a  readable  and  instructive  text  For  fi 
appreciation  the  book  is  recommended  for  t 
well  prepared  undergraduate  major,  preferal 
at  th  e  upper-division  level.  A  consideral 
knowledge  of  stratigraphy  and  historical  geol 
gy,  in  addition  to  mathematics  and  the 6  si 
ences,  would  enhance  the  values  to  be  deriv 
by  the  reader.  The  bibliography  is  excelle 


BAERRESEN,  DONALD  W.  Latin  American 
trade  patterns,  by  Donald  W.  Baerresen, 
Martin  Carnoy  [and]  Joseph  Grunwald.  329p 
$6  Brookings 


382  Latin  America — Commercial  policy. 
Commerce — Statistics  65-27986 


x  a.1 1.  vine  ul  mis  suiuy,  nnancea  by  trie  Ford 
Foundation  and  prepared  by  staff  members  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  provides  an  historical 
survey,  1500  to  1963,  and  an  analysis  of  general 
trade  patterns  for  this  area.  Part  Two  includes 
statistical  tables  on  general  Latin  American 
trade,  as  well  as  on  trade  patterns  by  coun¬ 
try.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Spiegel 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:206  J1  ’66  600w 
“Several  books  have  been  written  on  eco- 
integration,  but .  none  is  a.s  broad  and 
as  scholarly  as  those  in  the  -Brooking's  series 
Ka<^iser  b+ey,-  -Because  there  are  only  73 
of..  text  the  book  appears  unbalanced,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  compilation  of  pertinent  statis¬ 
tics  which  when  properly  expanded  and  con¬ 
tinued.  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  effects  of 
the  new  trade  arrangements  in  Latin  America  ’ 
A  'well  organized  and  clearly  written  book 

dents  shmfid^conlult.”1  aS  under&raduate  stm 
Choice  3:239  My  ’66  180w 
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BAGEHOT,  WALTER.  Bagehot’g  historical 
essays;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Norman  St 
.John-Stevas.  478p  $6.50  N.Y.  univ.  press;  $1.95 
Doubleday 

942  Great  Britain — Politics  and  government 
— 19th  century.  Statesmen.  British.  France 
—Politics  and  government — 1799-1914 

65-12827 

“The  present  selection  excludes  The  English 
Constitution  and  Physics  and  Politics  as  well 
as  a  great  number  of  political  Land  all  the 
economic  essays].  The  majority  of  the  essays 
present  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  .  .  .  Bagehot’s  views  on  the 
reform  issue,  which  dominated  English  mid¬ 
nineteenth-century  domestic  politics,  are  given 
in  his  essay  Parliamentary  Reform,  published 
in  1859;  his  views  on  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Constitution,  in  the  essay  entitled 
The  American  Constitution  at  the  Present 
Crisis,  written  in  1861  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  Finally  Bagehot’s  views  on  Na¬ 
poleon  III  and  France  are  given  in  his  Letters 
on  the  French  Coup  d’Etat,  and  in  subsequent 
essays.”  (Introd)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:152  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alastair  Buchan 

Encounter  27:62  J1  '66  750w 
“Walter  Bagehot  stands  out  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  commentator  on  politics  in  19th-century 
Britain.  This  collection  brings  together  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  his  essays.  Peel,  Pal¬ 
merston,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli  are  but  four 
of  the  British  statesman  analyzed.  .  .  .  Mr.  St. 
John-Stevas  reveals  himself  to  be  an  authority 
on  Bagehot  by  evaluating  his  works  together 
with  his  influence  on  the  politics  of  his  era. 
The  book  will  be  of  value  to  libraries  special¬ 
izing  in  history  and  in  political  science,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  19th-cen¬ 
tury  England.”  H.  M.  Bums 

Library  J  90:1709  Ap  1  ’65  130w 
“Mr.  St.  John-Stevas,  in  his  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirable  Introduction  to  this  edition  of  Bage¬ 
hot’s  essays,  distinguishes  between  Bagehot 
the  ‘mystic’  and  Bagehot  the  ‘man  of  the 
world,’  the  one  revealing  itself  in  his  private 
life,  the  other  in  his  writings.  But  this  is  to 
deny  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  man  and  the 
genius  of  his  work.  For  the  characteristic  of 
both  was  the  ability  to  combine  the  disparate, 
to  keep  in  focus  at  the  same  time  both  sides  of 
the  moon.  .  .  .  [He]  was  never  failing  in  re¬ 
spect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Not  the 
wisdom  of  worldly  men  alone — businessmen, 
bankers,  politicians;  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
common  man  as  well.  .  .  .  Indeed  the  basic 
theme  of  each  of  these  essays  ...  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  its  hero  to  the  public.  .  .  .  The  nature 
of  the  statesman  as  orator  [is]  the  sub-theme.” 
Gertrude  Himmelfarb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  4:18  My  6  ’65  1950w 
Reviewed  by  Lindsay  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  13  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Hart 

Va  Q  R  42:639  autumn  66  700w 


BAGEHOT.  WALTER.  The  collected  works  of 
Walter  Bagehot:  ed.  by  Norman  St  John- 
Stevas:  the  literary  essays  (in  two  volumes) 
with  an  introd.  by  Sir  William  Haley.  476;400p 
2v  set  $17.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
082  66-1165 

“Mv  edition  of  the  works  of  Bagehot  .  .  . 
aims  to  reproduce  everything  which  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  of  lasting  interest.  .  .  .  Everything 
that  Hutton,  Forrest  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Barrington  published  has  been  included  and  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  a 
number  of  essays,  undoubtedly  written  by 
Bagehot,  but  which  [my]  predecessors  over¬ 
looked.  Outstanding  of  the  new  discoveries  are 
the  essays  on  Bailey’s  Festus’  and  on  Tenny¬ 
son’s  ‘Idylls’,  both  of  which  are  included  in  the 
present  literary  volumes.  The  present  edition 
is  planned  in  eight  volumes.”  (Editor’s  pref) 
Indexes  to  volumes  one  and  two  in  volume  two: 
Part  I  Editorial  sections;  Part  II  Texts; 
Part  III  Bagehot’s  epigrams. 


“Under  the  editorship  of  the  leading  Bage¬ 
hot  scholar,  .  .  .  this  edition,  when  complete, 
will  supersede  all  previous  ‘collected  works,’ 
the  most  recent  dating  from  1915.  The  edi¬ 
tor’s  preface  carefully  delineates  the  exact 
provenance  of  the  essays  here  collected  and 
the  ways  in  which  this  edition  differs  from  its 
predecessors.  .  .  .  Every  university  and  col¬ 


lege  library  will  need  to  have  [these  volumes] 
and  their  successors  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  19th-century  scholars,  whatever  their 
field,  since  Bagehot,  like  so  many  other  Vic¬ 
torians,  was  a  polymath.” 

Choice  3:406  J1  ’66  200w 
“There  will  be  a  warm  welcome  for  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Walter  Bagehot.  ...  Its 
first  handsome  instalment — two  volumes  well 
printed  and  bound,  with  a  50-page  biography 
by  the  editor,  and  a  20-page  ‘literary  apprecia¬ 
tion’  by  Sir  William  Haley  .  .  .  runs  to  nearly 
900  pages,  [and  is]  reasonably  priced.”  Geoffrey 
Tillotson 

Economist  218:107  Ja  8  ’66  llOOw 
“It  was  probably  inevitable  that  Mr.  St. 
John-Stevas  should  begin  with  the  literary 
essays  for  they  were  mostly  written  in 
Bagehot’s  youth.  The  pity  is  that  these  two 
volumes  may  well  attract  more  critical  notice 
than  the  later  ones,  though  they  do  not 
represent  the  most  interesting  or  the  most 
fruitful  side  of  his  mind.  ...  As  Haley  says 
[in  his  Introduction]  ‘a  close  and  very  under¬ 
standing  student  of  all  Bagehot’s  other  writ¬ 
ings,  including  his  letters,  might  be  able  to 
perceive  most  of  the  full  man  without  the 
essays  in  these  volumes.  It  would  be  an  un¬ 
necessarily  strenuous  task  and  he  would  de¬ 
prive  himself  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment.’ 
I  can  think  of  no  better  justification  for  pub¬ 
lishing  them.”  Alastair  Buchan 

Encounter  27:62  J1  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:23  F  19  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  71:17  Ja  7  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Lindsay  Rodgers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  13  ’66  700w 
“[The  editor]  seems  to  have  made  every¬ 
thing  possible  of  a  very  considerable  subject. 
This  is  the  first  wave  of  his  total  Bagehot, 
and  such  immaculate  editing  of  a  stack  of 
reviews  a  century  old  must  lift  the  hearts  of 
all  journalists  who  are  not  used  to  seeing  their 
tribe  so  lovingly  treated.  .  .  .  Mr.  St.  John- 
Stevas  is  doing  Bagehot  proud,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  in  no  way  out  of  scale.  He  is  more 
than  just  highly  readable.  He  should  be  read.” 
TLS  p24  Ja  13  '66  2650w 
Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Hart 

Va  Q  R  42:639  autumn  ’66  700w 


BAGLEY,  DESMOND.  Wyatt’s  hurricane.  301p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

66-13195 

“A  group  of  Americans  on  the  island  of  San 
Fernandez  find  themselves  threatened  by  a 
raging  hurricane  at  the  same  time  that  the 
island  is  embroiled  in  a  revolution.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  book  suffers  from  a  lack  of  distinct 
characterization  and  from  excessive  melodrama. 
But  there  are  some  descriptive  scenes  and 
scenes  of  violence  which  are  well  written  for 
the  most  part.  As  a  movie  or  a  paperback, 
however,  ‘Wyatt’s  Hurricane’  would  be  a  better 
bargain.”  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  26:27  Ap  15  ’66  460w 
“In  spite  of  characterization  that  is  some¬ 
times  shallow,  this  is  a  good  adventure  story 
full  of  suspense  that  will  appeal  to  boys.” 

Library  J  91:3555  J1  ’66  30w  [YA] 
“This  reviewer  felt  the  story  was  a  little  slow 
in  getting  started,  but  once  the  first  50  or  so 
pages  were  finished,  the  pace  picked  up  and 
gave  him  full  measure  of  adventure,  romance 
and  heroics.  Recommended  for  pleasant,  enter¬ 
taining  reading,  this  novel  can  be  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  audience  response  to  Alistair 
MacLean,  to  whom  Mr.  Bagley  is  close  in 
style  and  story  line.”  C.  E.  Kilpatrick 
Library  J  91:3762  Ag  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  Ap  17  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  lOw 


BAILEY.  ALICE  COOPER.  To  remember  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Stevenson.  87p  il  $3.25  McKay 
B  or  92  Stevenson,  Robert  Louis — Juvenile 
literature  66-12547 

"A  travelogue  ...  [in  which  the  author] 
retraced  several  of  Stevenson’s  journeys  on 
land  and  sea.  Her  purpose  was  to  visit  im¬ 
portant  Stevenson  shrines,  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  describing  her  reaction,  and  also  inter- 
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BAILEY,  A.  C. — Continued 

viewing,  where  possible,  his  surviving  relatives, 
friends  and  acquaintances.  .  .  .  Ages  twelve  to 
sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“A  small  volume,  profusely  illustrated,  with¬ 
out  index  or  bibliography,  this  will  have  lim¬ 
ited  appeal  for  teenage  readers,  as  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  for  her  subject  is,  unfortunately, 
not  contagious.  Recommended  where  Stevenson 
collections  are  a  speciality.  .  .  .  Grade  seven 
and  up.”  M.  P.  Brine 

Library  J  91:2215  Ap  15  ’66  llOw  [YA1 
“Despite  some  small  successes  the  narrative 
is  flawed  by  irrelevancies,  and  sweetened  by 
dollops  of  treacle.  Still,  conversation  with  Anne 
Xde  (Cockran),  the  girl  born  on  Christmas  Day 
to  whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  gave  his  own 
birthday,  is  a  compensation.  And  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  excellent.”  A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  20  ’66  140w 
[YA1 

“This  does  not  claim  to  be  a  full  biography; 
it  is  an  affectionate  pilgrimage  to  the  various 
places  in  which  [Stevenson]  lived  and  worked. 
For  teachers  using  his  poems  with  elementary 
schoolchildren  this  is  good  background  ma¬ 
terial.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  My  14  ’66  60w 


BAILEY,  D.  R.  SHACKLETON,  ed.  Letters 
to  Atticus.  See  Cicero,  M.  T. 


New  Mexican  sheepmen,  and  the  stupid  and 
careless  administration  of  Indian  and  military 
affairs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  falls  far  short  of  presenting 
the  main  title  subject,  furnishes  little  that  is 
new  for  a  ’framework  upon  which  future 
ethnohistorians  and  anthropologists  could  build,' 
and  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
experienced  a  series  of  fruitless  campaigns 
pursuing  groups  of  scarcely  identifiable  Indians 
who  are  always  just  over  the  horizon.  .  .  . 
Bailey  fails  to  present  a  picture  of  [the]  back¬ 
ground  and  of  the  cultural  and  historical  situa¬ 
tion  that  evolved  by  1846.  .  .  .  [The  book’s] 
chief  advantage  is  the  presentation  of  an 
orderly  assemblage  of  mostly  known  1846-1868 
documentary  information  into  which  individuals 
and  personalities  are  placed  in  the  perspective 
of  the  time.”  A.  H.  Schroeder 

Am  Anthropol  67:1612  D  '65  250w 
“[The  book]  is  alive  and  moving,  complete 
with  photographs  and  maps.  [It  is]  not  up  to 
ihe  caliber  of  The  Long  Death  [by  Ralph  K. 
Andrist.  BRD  1965]  but  nothing  is  left  out.  It 
is  the  best  record  of  this  period  I  have  ever 
read.  [It]  has  a  particular  fascination  for  the 
student  of  the  West,  even  listing  graft  prices 
of  tools  and  weapons  .  .  .  [and]  offers  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  bungling  Indian  Department 
under  General  Grant.  The  index  and  the  bib¬ 
liography  are  thorough  and  complete.”  William 
Eastlake 

Book  Week  p4  D  20  ’64  700w 


BAILEY,  HUGH  C.  Hinton  Rowan  Helper: 
abolitionist-racist.  256p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Ala. 
press 

B  or  92  Helper,  Hinton  Rowan  65-16384 
“Born  and  reared  a  Southerner,  [Helper] 
became  a  caustic  and  potent  critic  of  slavery, 
who  sought  to  ‘liberate’  his  people  from  its 
burdens.  Unlike  many  of  his  Northern  abolition¬ 
ist  friends,  however,  he  loathed  not  only  the 
Negro  but  most  'non-Anglo-Saxon  peoples.’  ” 
(Pref)  He  is  best  known  for  his  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  slavery,  The  Impending 
Crisis  of  the  South.  Appendix:  Summary  of 
statistics  in  The  Impending  Crisis.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Professional  historians  will  find  new  mater¬ 
ial  [in  this  book  on]  Helper’s  role  as  a  Buenos 
Aires  consul  and  personal  envoy  in  Latin 
America,  an  area  whose  people  he  respected 
little  more  than  he  did  the  Negro.  .  .  .  Notes 
and  appendix  [are]  of  considerable  value  to 
anyone  doing  research  in  Negro  history  or 
Latin  American  diplomacy  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century.” 

Choice  3:358  Je  '66  160w 


rTT  Professor  Bailey,  m  this  able  study  of 
[Helper  si  career  ,  describes  him  as  ‘a  statis¬ 
tical  fanatic,  abolitionist,  militant  racist,  Re¬ 
publican  propagandist,  ardent  patriot,  inter¬ 
national  railway  projector,  and  promoter  of 
irtt^THA^eri?.an  co-operation’;  he  might  have 

of,.the  evidence  he  has 
1  ^  0r^aniz^d,  imperialist,  religious 
bigot  and  American  chauvinist.’  .  .  There 
hen+tw£a1ws  tc>  HeWs  particular  anti'-slavery 
bo?b‘  “o-kes  his  reader  aware  of 

botn,  but  his  discussion  stops  where  it  might 
have  begun.  Essentially, ’  Bailey  writes  ‘Helner 
was  seeking  to  stimulate  the  small  farmers  and 
laborers  of  the  South  to  conduct  the  type  of 
led  °  in  "S  the  Tillmans,  Bleases,  and  Longs 
led  m  later  generations.  Second,  as  Bailev 
^oPio^trates  in  his  treatment  of  the  postwar 
years.  Helper  ,  hoped  to  raise  the  South  to  a 
major  place  in  an  expanding  American  em- 

linkine-  '  Hpfnm-  ^+plle+v,  ls  J10  altogether  fair  in 
IP™!?  Helper  to  the  demagogic  leaders  of 

Genovese"  &outh  s  white  Democracy.”  E.  D. 


Nation  203:191  S  5  ’66  2150w 


SffS  Angeles  £»  «»”•  » 

AmlrtaSwJrl  Inilia,“'-  India™ 

the  insidious 


bailey,  THOMAS  A.  Presidential  greatness; 
the  image  and  the  man  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  present.  368p  $6.95  Appleton 
353.03  Presidents — U.S.  66-19996 

This  is  a  review  of  facts  “bearing  on  presi¬ 
dential  performance,  with  [a]  study  of  the  men 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  served 
•  .  ..  .  [The  author  examines]  the  specific 
qualities  of  each  incumbent  as  measured 
against  the  demands  of  the,  office.  In  three  final 
chapters  he  summarizes  his  own  independent 
judgments.  (Library  J)  Bibliography  (with 
biographical  appendix).  Index. 


“At  times  [this  book  is]  almost  tedious,  and 
at  others  entertaining.  .  .  .  Not  likely  to  be 
read  through  for  recreation,  but  an  essential 
item  for  all  but  small  libraries.”  F.  N.  Jones 
Library  J  91:4961  O  15  ’66  150w 

Laileyl  professor  of  American 
history  at  Stanford  University,  [presents]  his 
evaluations  of  the  Presidents.  .  .  .  The  pre¬ 
sentation  ...  is  plain-spoken,  colorful,  and, 
times,  exasperating— being  a  distillate  of 
the  national  history  as  seen  through  its  cen¬ 
tral  office.  Organized  topically  rather  than 
a*-*]®  t»°ok  brims  over  with  solid 
that  includes  countless  choice  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  tidbits  of  information.  .  .  .  Having 
reduced  his  men  to  what  he  believes  are  their 
components,  rthe  author]  reassembles  them 
??d  al?slPn’?  them  grades.  .  .  .  Bailey  is  sage 
®LOugh  to  know  how  personal  his  assessments 
Graff  63 Pi te  hlS  array  of  ‘evidence.’  ”  H.  F. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  30  ’66  950w 


BA1 LYN,  BERNARD,  ed.  Pamphlets  of  the 
Ajnencan  Revolution,  1750-1776;  4v:  v  1,  1750- 
1765:  ed.  by  Bernard  Bailyn  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of .  Jane  N.  Garrett.  771p  il  $12  95 
Harvard  uruv.  press 

973.3  U.S. — History— Revolution— Sources 
tu  u,  .  .  (64-21784) 

descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Reviewed  by  Esmond  Wright 

Engl  Hist  R  81:845  O  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  L.  FI.  Reder 

New  Eng  Q  ,39:278  Je  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Ap  28  ’66  2600w 


BAIRD,  EVA-LEE,  jt. 

See  Wyler,  R. 


auth. 


Science  teasers. 


$6.95  McGraw  °  Dear  arms’  392p 

r,yy3t 0Firearms— Laws  and  regulations.  Civil 
hkiiis  66-19282 

Binhof  SR,v-hta  to  demonstrate  that  the 

i  or  Rights  does  not  guarantee  everyone’s 
right  to  bear  arms.  ...  [He  attempts  to 
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swer  the  questions:]  How  did  this  .  .  .  docu¬ 
ment  of  our  freedom  become  distorted  into  a 
deadly  weapon?  How  did  the  mystique  of 
violence  grow  up  in  our  land?  .  .  .  Mr.  Bakal 
...  is  not  against  guns  for  the  hunter  or  the 
farmer.  What  Lhe]  is  .  .  .  opposed  to  is  the 
uncontrolled  ownership  of  guns;  the  fact  that 
the  blind,  the  mad,  the  criminal  can  arm  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  LHe  gives  a]  history  of  the  failure 
of  attempts  up  to  this  time  to  enact  or  enforce 
legislation  at  the  state  and  Federal  level.’' 
(Publisher's  note)  Appendixes  include  digests 
of  federal  and  state  firearms  laws;  Deaths  due 
to  firearms  in  the  U.S.  and  16  countries;  and 
statement  of  policy  of  the  NRA.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:700  N  26  '66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:166  Ag  1  '66  550w 
“Being  a  lover  of  weapons,  an  owner  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  addicted  to  hunting,  I  was  prepared 
to  be  impatient  with  Mr.  Bahai's  arguments 
and  was  glad  to  find  him  at  fault  as  an  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Constitution.  Predictably,  I 
found  his  polemic  overlong,  repetitious,  ten¬ 
dentious,  and  more  journalistic  than  philosophi¬ 
cal  even  when  it  turns  upon  basic  issues. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  report  that  I  consider  .  .  . 
Uhis]  an  exceedingly  valuable  book.  By  per¬ 
sistently  raising  questions  of  principle,  Mr. 
Bakal  forces  the  reader,  no  matter  how  dis¬ 
posed,  to  reconsider  the  whole  business  of  fire¬ 
arms.  In  my  own  case.  I  have  had  to  change 
my  position  until  it  very  nearly  coincides  with 
Mr.  Bahai's.  ...  It  is  very  much  to  Mr.  Bakal’s 
credit  that  ...  he  gives  reasons  that  make 
us  think  in  terms  of  our  fundamental  values.” 
Emile  Capouya 

Book  Week  p2  J1  10  '66  1650w 
Christian  Century  83:937  J1  27  '66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Josephine  Ripley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  8  '66 

850w 


Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Commonweal  85:84  O  21 


'66  1400w 


"[This  volume]  contains  many  truths,  half- 
truths,  and  insinuations  to  lead  a  reader  to 
the  same  conclusions  held  by  the  author.  Bias 
is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  book 
and  is  painfully  obvious.  One  is  led  to  believe 
that  all  ‘anti’s’  are  quiet,  dedicated  persons 
and  that  all  ‘pro’s’  are  wild-eyed  fanatics. 
Little  effort  has  been  expended  in  trying  to 
present  an  objective  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
controversjr,  and  no  recognition  is  given  to  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  a  reasonable 
middle  ground  as  a  solution.”  C.  F.  Clotfelter 
Library  J  91:3458  J1  ’66  160w 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ag  21  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lavine 

Sat  R  49:23  Ag  27  ’66  llOOw 
“This  angry  book  ...  is  the  first  ever  aimed 
solely  at  the  problem  of  arms  control  within 
the  U.S.  Even  before  publication  it  provoked 
a  flurry  of  attention  from  .  .  .  [groups]  which 
are  opposing  a  bill,  now  in  a  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee.  that  would  put  stiffer  federal  limits  on 
the  import  and  sale  of  firearms.  Bakal’s  work 
seems  certain  to  become  one  of  the  most  widely 
debated  books  of  the  year.  .  .  .  Bakal  offers 
some  unnerving  statistics  to  back  his  thesis 
that  firearms  have  become  a  national  menace. 
.  .  .  Like  many  polemics,  [his]  book  is 

weakened  by  intemperate  tone,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  style,  exaggerations  and  errors.  .  .  . 
Yet  that  does  not  detract  from  the  main  point: 
U.S.  gun  law's  are  an  ineffective  muddle,  and 
the  nation  would  benefit  from  stricter  enforce¬ 
ment  of  existing  laws  and  sterner  controls  to 
keep  arms  out  of  irresponsible  hands.” 

Time  88:70  J1  29  ’66  1250w 


BAKER,  BETTY.  The  blood  of  the  brave.  165p 
$3.95  Harper 

Cortds,  Hernando — Juvenile  literature. 
Montezuma  II,  Emperor  of  Mexico — Juvenile 
literature  65-20250 

“Juan  is  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  His  love 
for  adventure  leads  him  to  join  the  voyagers 
who  seek  treasure  and  conquest,  and  whose 
leader  is  Hernan  Cortez.  Among  the  crew 
members  are  Juan’s  father,  Ortega:  Matea,  a 
.  .  .  bowman;  Diego,  [a]  page;  and  Juan’s 
dog.  Boba.  The  party  encounters  Montezuma 
and  his  warriors.  In  the  fighting  and  perils 
of  the  journey,  many  of  the  voyagers  are 
lost.  But  Juan  is  among  the  fortunate  and  as 
the  years  chip  away  the  boy  bit  by  bit,  a 


new  Juan  is  shaped  to  fit  into  the  world  of 
men.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  “Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:14  J1  2  ’66  30w  [YA] 

Best  Sell  26:140  J1  1  ’66  50w  [YA] 

“The  events  [of  this  story]  are  bloody,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  mostly  true.  The  result  is  a 
lurid  and  engrossing  panorama,  contrived  to 
convey  information  painlessly.  Only  at  the  end 
does  one  realize  that  the  characters  are  mainly 
vehicles  of  exposition,  with  little  genuine  in¬ 
dividuality  of  their  own.”  H.  L.  Maples 
Book  Week  pl3  Ag  14  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  ’66 
130w  [YA] 

“For  those  who  appreciated  the  strength  of 
Walk  the  World’s  Rim  [BRD  1965],  this  will 
be  a  significant  companion  story  in  its  detailed 
picture  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico.  .  .  . 
As  in  the  earlier  book,  this  is  history  with  a 
lesson — vividly,  movingly  presented,  and  there¬ 
fore  memorable.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:437  Ag  ’66  60w 
“Based  on  the  eyewitness  account  of  con¬ 
quistador  Bernal  Diaz,  this  exciting  fiction 
could  lead  to  a  serious  study  of  Mexico.  For 
recreational  or  supplementary  reading  in  social 
studies.  This  has  special  interest  for  those 
of  Spanish- American  background.”  Marjorie 
Stephenson 

Library  J  91:3262  Je  15  ’66  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  11  ’66  140w 


BAKER,  HOWARD.  Ode  to  the  sea,  and  other 
poems.  77p  $3.50  Swallow,  A. 

811  66-20097 

"In  this  volume  the  poems  from  the  [writ¬ 
er’s]  former  collection  [A  Letter  from  the 
Country  and  Other  Poems,  BRD  1941]  appear 
as  the  first  part  of  the  book.  These  are  joined 
by  three  additional  parts:  ‘Earlier  and  Later 
Poems,’  ‘Mardi  Gras,  1940,’  and  ‘Epilogue.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Baker’s  publisher  claims  a  strong  reputa¬ 
tion  for  these  poems.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
basis  for  this  reputation  from  a  close  reading 
of  the  verse  itself.  Baker  is  a  traditional  ori¬ 
ented,  widely  read  author  who  writes  better 
than  average  derivative  exercises.  There  are 
reflections  of  Robinson  Jeffers,  Robert  Frost, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  and 
Rupert  Brooks;  in  short,  just  about  everybody 
except  Howard  Baker.  At  his  very  best,  Baker 
writes  like  a  feeble  William  Ellery  Leonard  or 
a  semi-silly  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.” 

Choice  3:632  O  ’66  lOOw 


“[This  collection]  is  quickly  dated  to  the 
1930  s  and  1940’s.  Having  little  quarrel  with 
his  form  or  metre,  one  cannot  honestly  call 
his  work  indicative  of  modern  or  good  poetry. 
The  subject  matter  is  dated  and  the  controlled 
sentiments  are  of  a  bygone  era.  Cast  in  an 
academic  manner  that  is  slightly  Victorian, 
.  .  .  full  of  direct  statement  and  description, 
his  work  leaves  little  to  the  imagination.  .  .  . 
The  basic  themes  of  war,  mutability,  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  are  complicated  by  a  polemical  attitude 
and  become  cluttered  with  bald  statements. 
.  .  .  The  reader  is  always  an  observer,  never 
a  partaker.”  M.  I.  Prochilo 

Library  J  91:4125  S  15  ’66  250w 


“Baker  writes  a  quiet  poem  that  is  obvious¬ 
ly  the  work  of  a  considerable  critical  intelli¬ 
gence  and  careful  craftsmanship.  He  is  steep¬ 
ed  in  the  culture  of  Greece,  and  many  poems 
have  to  do  with  Greek  literature,  legends,  and 
culture.  But  some  have  to  do  with  other  sub¬ 
jects:  the  Mardi  Gras,  valleys  in  California, 
or  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Baker  belongs  to  a 
group  that  appears  to  be  a  rarer  and  rarer 
phenomenon:  he  is  a  true  man  of  letters.” 
W.  V.  O’Connor 

Poetry  109:187  D  ’66  550w 


“[The  poems]  are  written  with  force  and 
style,  but  their  flavor  of  o’er  and  yea  and 
descry  makes  them  not  easy  to  like  until  the 
dominant  poem  of  the  book.  ‘A  Letter  from 
the  Country,’  discloses  what  their  author  is 
up  to.  Dissident  and  conservative,  he  rejects 
the  fashions  of  his  time.  .  .  .  ‘Be  much  hedged 
in,’  he  says;  ‘rehearse  the  ancient  ways,’  and 
await  the  return  of  the  masters.  In  this  hard 
light  his  archaism  is  delightful  and  signif¬ 
icant  and  the  poems  that  are,  most  his  own 
especially  his  disciplined,  imaginative  sonnets, 
seem  stronger  for  being  part  of  a  program.” 
Joseph  Slater 

Sat  R  49:25  D  31  ’66  250w 
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BAKER,  LAURA  NELSON.  A 

Moses:  drawings  by  Penelope 
$3.50  Atheneum  pubs. 


tree  called 
Naylor.  69p 


582  Sequoia — Juvenile  literature  66-5844 


This  “Actionized  biography  of  the  giant  se¬ 
quoia  stili  growing  on  Moses  Mountain  near 
Sequoia  National  Forest  [covers]  the  tree  s 
life  span  of  2,500  years.  .  .  .  The  process  of 
tree  germination  is  .  .  .  described  and  imagined 
generations  of  history  are  suggested.  One  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  ‘Indians  on  the  Mountain.  .  .  . 
Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll 
80w 


N  3  '66 


“The  story,  told  in  a  pleasant,  unexcited 
manner,  is  attractively  illustrated  with  pen- 
and-ink  drawings.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:583  O  ’66  70w 


“The  treatment  Is  reminiscent  of  the  Buffs 
Big  Tree  IBRD  1946],  .  .  .  Mrs.  Baker’s  style 
is  easier  to  follow  and  not  as  poetic,  but  she 
makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  conservation.  .  .  . 
Known  events  are  recounted  in  an  engrossing 
manner,  e.g.,  John  Muir’s  visit  and  the  1964 
tree-top  fire  the  Moses  tree  miraculously  sur¬ 
vived.  Useful  for  book  talks,  curriculum  en¬ 
richment,  and  above  all,  to  awaken  pride  in 
our  national  heritage.”  J.  R.  Scott 

Library  J  91:4324  S  15  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Kane 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  70w 


BAKER,  LEONARD.  The  Johnson  eclipse:  a 
president’s  vice  presidency.  280p  pi  $5.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

973.922  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government — 1961-  66-20815 

This  "study  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  chang¬ 
ing  political  career  focuses  on  the  three  years 
Johnson  spent  as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  period  when  personal 
and  political  philosophies  of  Johnson  became 
clarified  and  redefined  as  the  Texan  endeavored 
to  forge  a  meaningful  role  for  himself  in  his 
ambiguous  position  as  the  nation’s  second-in- 
command.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  non-book  about  Johnson  as 
Vice-President,  perhaps  the  most  striking  non¬ 
book  of  its  sort.  ...  A  section  about  the 
then  Vice-President’s  role  on  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
shows  some  vague  signs  of  research,  but  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  amiable  padding.  Anyone 
curious  about  this  not  unimportant  time  in 
the  President’s  life  will  find  a  better  and 
crisper  account  in  the  30  pages  devoted  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  in  [Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 
the  exercise  of  power,  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  BRD  1966].”  A.  M.  Schlesinger, 
Jr. 

Book  Week  pi  O  16  ’66  1050w 


Baker  s  account  is  remarkably  objective 
and.  the  perceptive  political  comments  are  not 
limited  to  the  restricted  period  of  the  title. 
For  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  political 
scientist.”  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  91:4962  O  15  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Pomfret 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  16  ’66  600w 

i  “The  author  resorts  to  frequent  and  pro¬ 
longed  flashbacks  that  often  are  not  closely 
related  to  the  subject  at.  hand  and  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  a  coherent  narrative. 
One  flashback,  however,  effectively  evokes  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  Texas  hill  country. 
The  section  on  Johnson’s  trips  abroad  omits 
inside  gossip  one  finds  in  [R.]  Evans  and 
[R.]  Novak  [Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  the  exercise 
of  power].  The  two  books  differ  in  their  ex- 
planations  as  to  why  the  Vice-President  went 
to  Spain,  and  they  disagree  on  Johnson's  reac- 

1  qfii  *VLked  by  Kennedy  to  fly  to  Berlin  in 

vj?1  .®£ter  the  construction  of  the  wall  . 

An  important  contribution  by  Baker  is  his 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  fricLon  between 
Johnson  and  Robert  Kennedy.  .  .  [However 
Johnson’ snvic?r0pVride^  a  thorough  appraSd  of 

?oarl°'  Dob„“ld  YouV„“U,Ul’  »' 

Sat  R  49:54  O  22  *66  950w 


BAKER,  LIVA.  World  faiths:  a  story  of  re¬ 
ligion.  237p  il  $4.95  Abelard- Schuman 

291  Religions — Juvenile  literature  65-23653 
"The  faiths  of  the  world  are  explained  in 
such  .  .  .  topics  as  means  of  prayer,  the  many 
gods,  the  holy  places,  the  words.  [Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“A  useful  and  well  written  book  with  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrative  photographs.”  D.  T.  Spoerl 

Library  J  91:1712  Mr  15  '66  llOw 
"Mrs.  Baker  brings  order  out  of  seeming 
chaos  by  reducing  the  vastly  complex  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion  to  manageable  patterns  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  attitudes.  ...  In  the  sections  on 
the  religions  of  the  East — Taoism.  Confucian¬ 
ism,  Shinto,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism — her  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sympathy  are  particularly  evi¬ 
dent.  .  .  .  However,  Judaism  receives  short 
shrift,  being  represented  pretty  much  as  a 
preparatory  stage  for  Christianity.  Christianity 
too  is  very  sketchily  handled.  The  complexity 
and  range  of  non-Roman  Catholic  Christianity, 
for  instance,  are  totally  unacknowledged  in  al¬ 
lusions  merely  to  an  undifferentiated  ‘Pro¬ 
testantism.’  Throughout,  oversimplification 
leads  to  superficiality.  .  .  .  What  will  make 
this  work  unsatisfactory  to  believers  of  any 
sort  is  the  naturalistic  point  of  view  which 
pervades  it,  explaining  religion  in  terms  an¬ 
thropological,  psychological.  sociological — in 

any  terms,  in  fact,  except  the  divine."  Richard 
Horchler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  15  '66  250w 


“The  book  ‘grew  out  of  a  series  of  articles’ 
and  shows  every  sign  of  having  done  so.  Each 
chapter  is  like  an  article  read  in  a  magazine 
which  arouses  interest  for  the  moment  but  is 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  read.  There  are 
plenty  of  facts,  some  of  which  will  be  new  to 
any  reader  (for  in  so  vast  a  field  any  writer  is 
likely  to  select  some  such),  but  their  arrange¬ 
ment  is  muddled,  and  the  reader  is  not  likely 
to1  come  to  the  end  of  the  book  with  any  very 
clear  idea  of  the  essential  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences!  between  world  faiths.” 

TLS  pl093  N  24  ’66  240w 


BAKER, 

bears ; 
Farrar, 


MARGARET  J.  Hannibal  and  the 
il.  by  C.  Walter  Hodges.  115p  $2.95 
Straus 


G6-5505 

"The  three  Shoe  Shop  Bears,  working  with 
Hannibal,  a  wise,  kindly  old  elephant  on  wheels, 
attempt  to  rescue  a  group  of  discarded  toys 
from  the  rubbish  dump.”  (Book  Week)  “Grades 
three  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Absorbing  reading  for  7-10-year-olds.  .  .  . 
Fine  for  those  who  love  believable  stories  of 
the  world  of  toys.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl7  S  18  ’66  70w 
“Miss  Baker  is  pursuing  the  same  theme: 
don  t  just  discard  old  toys,  there  is  always 
someone  who  needs  them.  Somehow  it  doesn’t 
come.off  as  well  as  it  did  in  ‘The  Shoe  Shop 
Bears  [BRD  1965],  Maybe  because  it’s  a  re¬ 
peat,  the  animals  seem  just  types  and  the 
action  is  too  slow.  P.  M.  Dal  try 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
7  uW 

Horn  Bk  42:707  D  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:4326  S  15  ’66  90w 
“Firmly  set  in  suburban  England  ...  a  new 
story  about  .  .  fatherly  Boots,  gentle  Slippers 
s?ia  naughty  Socks.  .  .  .  Quite  a  long 
book  for  reading  to  oneself  (128  pages)  but  a 
lively  story  attractively  illustrated.” 

TLS  pll40  D  9  '65  70w 


BAKER,  SAMM  SINCLAIR.  The  indoor  and 

Carle- 65p 

635  Gardening — Juvenile  literature  66-15409 
A  “gardening  book  with  .  .  ideas  for 

fndoms  h°me  PrAJ®ptS’  -mAny  that  can  be  done 
moSweV  IndexA&eS  &18'ht  to  twelve‘"  (Com- 


neviewea  by  E  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:294  My  27  ’66  30w 
‘‘Xou»£.sters  •  will  be  interested  in  the  clear 
concise  information  and  instructions  given 
here.  The  simple  facts  .  .  .  can  be  read 
most  second-  or  third-graders  and  real  toa 
five-  or  six-year-old.  Generally  speaking,  the 
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vocabulary  is  well-chosen  and  the  childlike 
illustrations  clarify  the  content.  A  very  worth¬ 
while  book.”  G.  K.  Pratt 

Library  J  91:3249  Je  15  ’66  80w 
“A  harvest  of  ideas.  .  .  .  Green-thumb  tricks 
and  excellent  advice  on  flower  arrangement, 
plants  as  gifts,  and  herb  gardens.”  G.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  ’66  40w 
“Though  not  an  artistic  book,  this  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  one,  containing  experiments  .  .  .  that, 
even  if  they  are  old  chestnuts,  will  be  fresh 
and  interesting  to  many  children.”  Alice 

Tja  1  o'!  i 

Sat  R  49:38  My  14  ’66  60w 


BAKER,  SHERMAN.  The  making.  306p  $5.95 
World  pub. 

66-14045 

Novel  set  in  New  York  City  which  deals 
with  the  efforts  of  Alex  Godowski  to  maintain 
the  high  editorial  standards  of  MacIntyre  and 
Son,  book  publishers.  He  is  opposed  by  Robert 
MacIntyre.  Jr.,  who  is  convinced  that  the  firm 
should  concentrate  on  potential  commercial 
best-sellers. 


“Mr.  Sherman  Baker  knows  all  there  is  to 
know  about  writing  snappy  dialogue  in  such 
a  way  that  the  age-old  message  comes  through 
that  we  ought  to  appreciate  the  art  of  writing 
which  was  always  a  craft  before  it  was  an  art. 
In  ‘The  Making'  (which  may  be  tomorrow’s 
best-seller)  Mr.  Baker  realistically  presents 
with  humor  and  insight  the  world  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  trade.  .  .  .  [The  characters]  are  in¬ 
teresting  as  human  beings  with  very  human 
conflicts.  This  group  comes  to  life  with  the 
most  convincing  dialogue,  which  highlights  the 
problems  that  beset  MacIntyre  and  Son.  .  .  . 
And  there  is  the  range  of  love  and  birth  and 
death  that  gives  meaning  and  human  value 
to  the  novel.”  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  26:85  Je  1  ’66  320w 

“Obviously,  [Sherman  Baker]  knows  the 
publishing  scene.  .  .  .  Just  as  obviously,  and 
regretfully,  he  does  not  know  too  much  about 
writing  a  novel.  If  you  have  a  curiosity  about 
the  great,  big,  wonderful  world  of  publishing, 
there  is  enough  information  scattered  through¬ 
out  this  novel  to  justify  reading.  The  story 
concerns  the  virtuous  hero  who  battles  the 
forces  of  commercialism — literature  vs.  salable 
trash.  ...  An  outsider  to  publishing  may.  well 
question  how  any  books  ever  get  published 
considering  the  drinking,  bedding,  long  lunch 
hours  and  other  time-consuming  but  seemingly 
essential  aspects  of  the  life.” 

Critic  25:62  Ag  66  120w 

Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:1441  Mr  15  66  150w 

Reviewed  by  David  Dempsey  . 

Sat  R  49:32  Ap  16  ’66  lOOOw 


BAKER,  W.  A.  The  engine  powered,  vessel: 
from  paddle-wheeler  to  nuclear  ship  [by] 
W.  A.  Baker  [and]  Tre  Tryckare.  267p  ll  coi 
il  $14.95  Grosset 

387.2  Ships  65-21508 

A  “chronological  history  of  engine-powered 
vessels  takes  the  reader  via  texts,  drawings 
and  colored  reproductions  of  paintings  from 
the  early  16th-century  vessels  to  those  of  the 
20th  century.”  (Library  J)  Index. 

“The  ships,  their  designers,  patrons  and 
builders  are  amply  discussed.  .  .  .  This  text 
is  directed  toward  readers  with  a  technical 
nautical  background  and  makes  an  excellent 
addition  to  libraries  having  large  nautical 
sections.”  G.  L.  Bleckman 

Library  J  91:236  Ja  15  ’66  90w 
“Of  interest  mainly  from  a  graphic  point  of 
view  .  .  .  [with]  handsome  scale  drawings  and 
an  interesting  use  of  color.”  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  2  ’66  40w 


BAKER,  WILLIAM  A.  Sloops  &  shallops:  il. 
by  the  author.  174p  $7.50  Barre 
387.2  Ships  66-14862 

This  volume  “continues  the  studies  of  early 
North  American  vessels  that  [the  author]  be- 

gan  in  his  ‘Colonial  Vessels  [BRD  19631.  .  .  . 

Ce  follows  the  development  of  shallops  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  open  work  boats  suitable  for  a  number 
of  uses  to  fully  decked  vessels  employed  in 
the  offshore  fisheries  of  New  England  or  for 
freighting  service  on  the  Delaware  River.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  illustrations  .  .  .  consist  of 


sketches  of  the  various  types  afloat  as  well 
as  line  plans  showing  the  development  of  hull 
forms.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Baker  is]  curator  of  the 
Hart  Nautical  Museum  at  M.I.T."  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossary.  Bibliographical  notes. 


J  Am  Hist  53:407  S  ’66  90W 
“There  is  a  confusion  of  variations  in  hull 
design  and  rigs  of  these  sailing  craft  and 
Mr.  Baker  sorts  them  out,  and  explains  sim¬ 
ilarities  and  differences.  Technical  jargon  is 
held  to  a  minimum  in  the  well-written  text. 
Artistically  designed,  the  book  is  nicely  printed 
on  good  paper  with  typography  eminently 
suited  for  the  text  and  there  is  a  sturdy  bind¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  This  would  be  a  useful  addition  to 
subject  collections.”  F.  J.  Anderson 
Library  J  91:3714  Ag  ’66  180w 
"Here,  by  a  first-rate  scholar,  is  a  book  to 
warm  the  heart  of  anyone  who  combines  a 
love  of  history  with  a  passion  to  venture  forth 
upon  the  salt  waters  in  a  small  boat.” 

Va  Q  R  42:clxii  autumn  '66  120w 


BAKLANOFF,  ERIC  N.,  ed.  New  perspectives 
of  Brazil.  328p  $7.50  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 
309.181  Brazil — Social  conditions.  Brazil — 
Politics  and  government  66-10327 

“This  volume  offers  essays  by  10  scholars 
.  .  .  [who]  concentrate  on  those  political,  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  aspects  that  appear  to  hold 
the  answer  to  Brazil’s  future  development. 
Among  the  topics  examined  are  post-Vargas 
politics,  the  role  of  foreign  private  investment 
in  promoting  industrialization,  the  .  .  .  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  the  creation  of  the  new  capital 
city  of  Brasilia,  trends  in  Brazil’s  foreign 
policy  .  .  .  emigration  and  immigration,  re¬ 
ligious  mass  movements  [and  emerging  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  Brazilian  language].”  (Library  J) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“It  is  not  altogether  clear  why  the  [editor] 
has  selected  these  particular  essays,  which  he 
admits  do  not  provide  a  comprehensive  view, 
since  there  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  non- 
Catholic  movements  but  not  Catholicism,  in¬ 
dustrialization  but  not  agricultural  development, 
language  patterns  but  not  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  like.  .  .  .  The  essays  lack  continuity  [andl 
.  .  .  suffer  from  unevenness  in  quality.  .  .  . 
[Nonetheless]  Baklanoff  and  his  colleagues 
present  us  with  a  useful  and  interesting  survey 
of  recent  Brazilian  developments  which  must 
be  recommended  reading  for  layman  and  scholars 
alike.”  R.  H.  Chilcote 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:742  S  ’66  750w 
“A  very  useful  analysis  of  contemporary  con¬ 
ditions  in  Brazil.  It  parallels  and  supplements 
Horowitz’s  Revolution  in  Brazil  [BRD  1964] 
and,  although  it  lacks  the  unity  of  the  latter, 
it  is  a  well  edited  choice  of  material  essential 
to  any  study  of  modern  Brazil.  ...  It  actually 
has  more  contemporary  value  ...  as  it  con¬ 
cludes  with  material  dealing  with  early  1965.” 
Choice  3:454  J1  ’66  70w 

"A  thoughtful  collection  for  the  student  and 
scholar  of  present-day  Brazil.”  J.  A.  Boromd 
Library  J  91:2852  Je  1  ’66  70w 
TLS  p914  O  6  ’66  250w 


BALANDIER,  GEORGES.  Ambiguous  Africa: 
cultures  in  collision;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Helen  Weaver.  276p  il  maps  $5.95  Pantheon 
bks. 

301.4  Africa,  West — Social  life  and  customs. 

Africa.  West — Civilization  65-10211 

The  author,  a  “French  social  anthropologist 
.  .  .  has  been  traveling,  studying,  and  living 
in  Africa  for  the  past  20  years.  .  .  .  [This 
book  offers  an]  overview  of  African  customs, 
ancient  practices,  religious  traditions,  lost  arts, 
and  cities.  The  main  theme  is  the  ambiguity 
and  contradiction  between  the  old  and  new 
Africa,  the  decline  of  creative  religion,  the 
hopes  and  anxieties,  mistrust  and  tolerance 
that  are  engendered  by  the  rapid  changes 
that  are  taking  place.”  (Library  J)  Index. 
Originally  published  as  Afrique  Ambigue,  1957. 


“[The  author’s]  youthful  self -examinations 
and  subjective  ethnography  contain  some 
valuable  contributions  and  insights.  Some  of 
these  are  still  useful  as  source  data  on  na- 
tivistic  movements,  and  also  as  supplementary 
material  to  collected  essays  such  as  Van  den 
Berghe’s  Africa  [social  problems  of  change 
and  conflict,  BRD  1966]  or  Lystadt’s  The 
African  World  [BRD  1966],  Non-academic 
readers  can  And  interest  in  the  religious 
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BALANDIER,  GEORGES — Continued 
studies,  and  in  the  themes  of  clashing  syn¬ 
cretisms  which  must  be  reconciled  on  order  to 
rehabilitate  the  African  self-image  and  a  hope 
of  unity.  The  harshly  criticized  translation  con¬ 
veys  much  of  the  original  style.” 

Choice  3:939  D  ’66  150w 
‘‘Balandier  finds  that  the  ambiguity  of 
modem  Africa  reflects,  magnifies,  and  dis¬ 
torts  the  ambiguity,  uncertainties,  and  in¬ 
adequacies  we  carry  within  ourselves.  He  il¬ 
lustrates  his  points  not  only  with  28  Pho¬ 
tographs  and  many  line  drawings  but  also  with 
hundreds  of  references  to  individuals  and 
societies  he  has  met,  understood,  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  A  basic  book  on  Africa.  Louis 
Barron 

Library  J  91:3461  J1  ’66  180w 
‘‘[The  writer]  tells  us  ‘I  approached  Africa 
less  for  her  own  sake  than  for  mine’  and 
warns  the  reader  that  ‘to  explain  foreign  peo¬ 
ples  with  whom  one  has  lived  and  whom  one 
has  loved  is,  inevitably,  to  explain  oneself.’  .  .  . 
Some  African  intellectuals  are  today  saying 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  a  Western 
world  that  has  never  gotten  beyond  con¬ 
descension  toward  them.  Balandier  intervenes 
as  one  of  the  few  remaining  interlocutors,  as 
an  interpreter  of  Africa  to  the  West.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  Its  form 
is  contemplative.  It  was,  furthermore,  written 
in  1956,  except  for  the  last  chapter  which 
was  written  in  1962.  ...  A  few  footnotes 
by  the  translator  might  have  helped.  ...  A 
less  awkward  translation  would  have  helped 
too.”  Immanuel  Wallerstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  N  13  ’66  900w 


BALCHIN,  NIGEL.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs 

Petersen.  253p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-24031 

Novel  of  suspense  in  which  James  Petersen, 
an  English  movie  script  writer,  leaves  Los 
Angeles  after  witnessing  the  crash  of  a  plane 
carrying  his  wife.  In  Paris,  he  meets 
“Katherine  Feldic,  a  Yugoslav  national  in 
exile  who  is  the  mirror  image  of  his  wife,  and 
is  persuaded  to  make  a  trip  to  Belgrade  with 
Katherine  posing  as  his  wife,  Sarah.  Ostensibly 
Katherine  is  to  smuggle  her  family  jewelry  out 
of  the  country  and  James  considers  the  trip 
a  business  venture,  but  Katherine’s  real  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  a  party  member  and  her  lover, 
now  in  disfavor,  escape  the  country.”  (Library 
J) 


Best  Sell  26:316  N  15  '66  80w 


“A  fast-moving,  easy-to-read  story  told  in 
the  first  person,  this  is  a  novel  to  entertain. 
Mr.  Balchin  provides  all  the  ingredients  that 
satisfy  the  sophisticated  without  entangling 
his  characters  with  any  disquieting  meta¬ 
physical  quandaries.  Recommended  as  a  book 
by  a  known  author  with  a  predictable  reader- 
ship.”  B.  H.  Holicky 

Library  J  91:3970  S  1  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  72:22  J1  1  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  N  6  ’66  190w 
New  Yorker  42:244  N  12  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  50w 


All  is  clear  and  readable,  as  Mr.  Balchin 
ever  is.  But  perhaps  he  himself  would  not 
count  it  among  those  fictions  of  his  where  real 
difficulties  are  grasped  and  overcome:  the 
heroine’s  character  has  substance  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  crude  abstraction  inherent 
m  treating  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  re¬ 
sourcefully  stepped  over,  but  the  essential 
lightness  of  the  thing  is  pointed  by  our  sense  of 
how  Mr.  Ambler  himself  has  come  in  his  post¬ 
war  novels  to  do  such  a  tour  de  force  with  far 
greater  subtlety  and  power.” 

TLS  p569  Je  30  ’66  700w 


BALDICK,  ROBERT.  The  duel;  a  history  o 
dueling.  212p  il  col  il  $8.50  Potter,  C.  N. 

394  Dueling  65-2723! 

.  “A  history  of  the  sport  .  .  .  from  its  . 
sixth-century  beginnings  as  a  judicial  duel  (o: 
trial  by  cprnbat)  to  its  disappearance  early  ii 
the  twentieth  century.  .  .  .  [Incorporated  ii 
tn©  narrative  are]  anecdotes,  contemporary 
accounts,  and  pertinent  fictional  set  pieces.’ 
(New  Yorker)  Bibliography. 

Cv,'^Ey.v!ui;Sonnoisseui.'s  P*  the  outrageous  wi] 
find  chilling  moments  in  Dr  Baldick’s  dispas 


sionate  catalogue  of  bloodshed  under  the 
‘Christless  code’.  ...  It  is  an  animated  cata¬ 
logue,  to  be  sure,  and  well  presented.  Yet  one 
would  have  liked  to  see  more  about  the  efforts 
of  those  who  tried  to  put  down  duelling.  .  .  . 
Dr  Baldick’s  book  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the 
extraordinary  scale  on  which  duelling  was  once 
practised.  .  .  .  For  most  readers  it  will  be  of 
no  concern  to  find  quotations  in  the  text  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  ‘an  authority  on  duelling’  or  ‘a  chron¬ 
icler’;  but  the  publishers  say  the  book  is  ‘fully 
documented’.”  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  70:1005  D  24  ’65  420w 


New  Yorker  42:211  Mr  19  ’66  180w 
“Though  much  labour  has  been  expended 
upon  it  the  volume  is  really  little  more  than 
one  of  those  gossipy  compendiums  in  which  the 
antics  of  one  set  of  ill-tempered  madmen  are 
succeeded,  ad  nauseam,  by  those  of  other  sets. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Baldick  makes  a  great  show 
of  covering  the  ground,  .  .  .  but  he  does  not 
really  brighten  up  until  he  reaches  the  golden 
age  of  his  subject,  ‘the  duel  of  honour’  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  .  .  .  What,  more  than  anything  else, 
puts  this  large  and  handsomely  produced  vol¬ 
ume  into  the  category  of  a  coffee-table  or 
Christmas-gift  book  are  the  illustrations  which, 
though  profuse,  are  often  quite  unlinked  to  the 
letterpress.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
line-drawings  which  sprinkle  its  pages  with 
startling  inappositeness.” 

TLS  pll75  D  16  ’65  550w 


BALDI N UCCI ,  FILIPPO.  The  life  of  Bernini; 

tr.  from  the  Italian  by  Catherine  Enggass; 
foreword  by  Robert  Enggass.  117p  il  $3.95 
Pa.  state  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorenzo  65-26094 
“This  translation  of  Baldinucci’s  Vita  di 
Bernini  (1682)  is  the  first  complete  English 
publication  of  a  ...  document  which  sheds 
light  not  only  on  the  genius  Bernini,  but  on 
many  aspects  of  the  Roman  art  world  of  the 
17th  century.’’  (Choice) 


“Baldinucci’s  Vita  must  be  numbered  among 
the  essential  documents  for  an  understanding 
of  the  greatest  Italian  Baroque  artist.  Cather¬ 
ine  Enggass  has  rendered  well  Baldinucci’s 
prose  into  English,  skillfully  maintaining  a 
flavor  of  his  rich  Baroque  style  yet  all  the 
while  preserving  clarity.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  no  notes  accompany  this  edition. 
Ludovici’s  Italian  edition  of  194$  hence  remains 
the  essential  version,  not  only  for  the  original 
text  but  for  the  necessary  corrections  of 
Baldinucci’s  errors  of  chronology,  attribution, 
etc.  From  the  tenor  of  Robert  Enggass’  other¬ 
wise  informative  introduction  and  the  absence 
of  notes,  the  unwary  student  could  be  misled 
into  accepting  Baldinucci’s  account  as  defini¬ 
tive.” 

Choice  3:501  S  ’66  190w 
“This  is  a  fascinating  book,  partly  because 
?f  its  style,  but  more  because  of  the  insight 
into  methods  of  working,  taste  of  the  time,  and 
the  relation  of  artist  to  patron.  The  catalogue 
of  works  will  be  most  valuable.  Recommended 
for  large  art  collections.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:2477  My  15  ’66  180w 


BALDRY,  H.  C.  The  unity  of  mankind  in 
Greek  thought.  223p  $7.50  Cambridge 

728  Philosophy,  Ancient.  Civilization,  Greek 

[65-14356] 

The  book’s  “theme  is  ...  the  development 
among  the  Greeks  of  ideas  about  one  aspect 
of  humanity— the  unity  of  mankind.”  (Introd) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index  of  passages 
quoted  or  referred  to.  General  index. 


Choice  3:216  My  ’66  90w 
“In  this  well-written,  interesting  book  .  .  . 
the  evidence  discussed  is  mainly  literary,  from 
Homer  through  Cicero;  the  main  thesis  is  that 
the  concept  was  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
existed  m  some  sense  from  Homer  onward, 
™a?  given  varying  shape  and  content  by 
dilferent  writers  as  time  went  on.’  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  chapter  deals  with 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Tarn’s  thesis  that  he 
^fas  the  flrst  to  promulgate  clearly  the  concept 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.’  A  meticulous  ex- 
ammation  of  the  evidence  leads  B.  to  reject 
this  theory.  He  concludes  that  various  practi- 
cal  motives  led  Alexander  to  his  apparent  policy 
or  fusion  of  peoples,  not  a  conscious  philosophy 
or  a  religious  concept.  The  work  is  aimed  at  the 
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general  reader  as  well  as  the  classical  scholar. 
It  can  be  read  by  both  with  profit  and  pleas¬ 
ure.”  C.  T.  Murphy 

Class  World  59:190  F  ’66  300w 
”  [A]  clear  account  of  [the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man]  and  its  cognates  from 
Homer  on.”  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  71:97  Ja  21  ’66  320w 
TLS  p499  Jei  2  ’66  400w 


BALDRY,  P.  E.  The  battle  against  bacteria: 
a  history  of  the  development  of  antibacterial 
drugs,  for  the  general  reader.  102p  8pl  $4.50: 
pa  $1.95  Cambridge 

616.01  Bacteriology.  Antibiotics  65-15311 
This  book  ‘‘tells  the  story  of  man's  early 
attempts  to  deal  with  epidemic  diseases,  of 
Antony  _  van  Leeuwenhoek's  discovery  of  mi¬ 
crobes  in  1676,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  bacteria  and  dis¬ 
ease,  200  years  later,  through  the  efforts  of 
Robert  Koch,  Louis  Pasteur,  Joseph  Lister, 
and  others.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  de¬ 
fensive  measures,  especially  chemotherapeutic 
agents  and  antibiotics.  .  .  .  [The  author] 

points  out  that,  although  many  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  have  been  brought  under  control,  the 
battle  is  far  from  won.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the 
conquest  of  many  infectious  diseases  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  population  explosion.” 
(Science)  Index. 


“Suitable  for  the  undergraduate  reader:  in 
fact,  ideal  for  high  school,  college  undergrad¬ 
uate,  and  lay  audiences,  but  not  particularly 
so  for  the  more  specialized  biology  student.  .  .  . 
The  style  is  generally  good;  the  book,  very 
readable.  There  are  no  reference  nor  illustra¬ 
tive  features,  but  this  is  not  distracting  since 
none  would  be  expected  in  this  type  of  trea¬ 
tise.  Recommended  for  inclusion  in  under¬ 
graduate  collections.” 

Choice  3:226  My  ’66  90w  [YA] 


“This  is  a  nice  little  book,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  paper-back  edition  affords  it  a 
good  chance  of  reaching  the  wider  audience 
that  it  deserves.”  M.  C.  Leikind 

Science  151:1521  Mr  25  ’66  250w 


BALDWIN,  GORDON  C.  Race  against  time; 
the  story  of  salvage  archaeology:  in  trod,  by 
Robert  L.  Stephenson.  191p  il  lib  bdg  $3.29 
Putnam 

917.303  Excavations  (Archeology) — U.S. 

Archeology  66-14319 

“[Thisl  book  summarizes  the  salvage  work 
done  in  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  most  recent,  by  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  National  Park  Service,  and  many 
state  and  local  groups,  plus  a  chapter  giving 
an  overview  of  ‘Salvage  Around  the  World.’  ” 
(Library  J)  “[The  author  shows]  how  the 
building  of  modern  dams,  pipelines,  and  high¬ 
ways,  and  the  expansion  of  modern  cities, 
threaten  man’s  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  the 
earth.”  (Natur  Hist)  Bibliography. 


“This  well-organized,  accurate  .  .  .  book  is 
recommended  for  as  wide  a  circulation  as  pos¬ 
sible,  especially  among  teen-agers  who  might 
be  interested  in  helping  to  save  archeological 
remains.”  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:3263  Je  15  ’66  120w 


“Most  interesting  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  ways  archeologists  are  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  this  ‘emergency.’  The  book  gives  a 
sense  of  the  richness  of  sites  still  unexplored 
.  .  .  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  choices  that  must 
be  made  in  where  to  work.”  Rhoda  Metraux 
Natur  Hist  75:24  N  ’66  llOw 


BALDWIN,  HANSON.  Battles  lost  and  won; 
great  campaigns  of  World  War  II  [maps  by 
John  Tremblay].  532p  $10  Harper 

940.54  World  War.  1939-1945 — Campaigns 
and  battles  66-20724 

“The  military  editor  and  analyst  of  the  New 
York  Times  evaluates  eleven  .  .  .  battles  of  the 
Second  World  War,  analyzing  what  happened 
in  each  and  why,  as  well  as  the  [results],  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  the  Polish  campaign  and  Oki¬ 
nawa,  Mr.  Baldwin  re-creates  the  Battle  of 
Britain:  the  airborne  invasion  of  Crete:  the 
American  defense  of  Corregidor;  the  Battle  of 
Stalingrad,  which  broke  the  Nazi  armies  in 
the  East;  the  struggle  for  Sicily:  .  .  .  Tarawa: 
.  .  .  D  Day  at  Normandy:  .  .  .  Leyte  Gulf;  and 
the  .  .  .  Battle  of  the  Bulge.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Some  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  orig¬ 


inally  appeared  in  different  form  in  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  magazine.  Appendix:  Cas¬ 
ualties  of  World  War  II.  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


“[This]  book  is  more  than  just  a  retelling  of 
.  .  .  [the  eleven  battles]  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  cross-section  of  the  war;  [it  is]  both 
a  historical  and  an  emotional  analysis  written 
for  the  benefit  of  generations  who  did  not  ex¬ 
perience  them.  .  .  .  Annapolis-man  Baldwin  is 
at  his  best  on  sea  and  land  warfare;  poor¬ 
est  on  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  is  very  readable  and  should  have  wide 
appeal.”  Robin  Higham 

Library  J  91:3411  J1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Eliot 

Nat  R  18:1277  D  13  '66  2600w 
“Baldwin  .  .  .  states  his  views  bluntly.  .  .  . 
He  saw  much  of  the  war  firsthand,  and  his 
mind  is  a  vast  repository  of  professional  in¬ 
formation,  much  of  it  technical.  .  .  .  [His  nar¬ 
ration]  of  the  battle  [of  the  Bulge]  .  .  .  flames 
and  roars.  It  is  a  vivid  and  exciting  account 
.  .  .  and  on  the  whole  free  of  error.  .  .  .  [He] 
has  done  the  same  with  Normandy,  and,  with 
an  emphasis  superior  to  that  of  the  official 
historians,  has  pointed  up  that  Omaha  Beach 
Was  a  horror,  a  shambles  and  nearly  a  .  .  . 
defeat.  .  .  .  As  to  his  analysis  of  The  Bulge, 
however,  he  stays  with  the  theme  that  it  was 
primarily  an  intelligence  debacle.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  superficial  about  Baldwin’s  inquest.  It 
is  an  acutely  informed  commentary.  .  .  .  [His 
book]  is  not  light  reading  .  .  .  [and]  not  too 
easy  to  digest.”  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  9  ’66  1400w 


BALL,  DORIS  BELL  (COLLIER).  See  Bell,  J. 


BALL,  F.  CARLTON.  Making  pottery  without 
a  wheel;  texture  and  form  in  clay  [by]  F. 
Carlton  Ball  and  Janice  Lovoos  [phot,  by  F. 
Cariton  Ball],  159p  $9.95  Reinhold 
738.1  Pottery  65-12977 

The  authors  describe  methods  "of  hand¬ 
building  and  decorating  clay  pieces,  working 
with  tools  usually  found  in  the  home.  .  .  . 
[The  book  includes)  the  basic  techniques  for 
making  pottery  without  a  wheel:  draping  clay 
into  a  clay  mold,  folding  clay  over  a  news¬ 
paper  mold,  wrapping  clay  around  a  form, 
draping  clay  over  a  hump  mold,  making  a 
pinch  pot  and  coil  building,  to  name  a  few.  .  .  . 
The  first  chapter  describes  and  illustrates  .  .  . 
ways  to  enhance  clay  pieces  with  interesting 
surface  textures,  using  the  fingers  and  the 
simplest  of  tools.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  useful  text  for  small  adult  education 
classes,  where  potter’s  wheels  are  not  available 
or  as  a  very  good  guide  for  the  amateur 
potter  who  has  only  a  kitchen  table  for  a 
workshop  and  must  take  his  pots  elsewhere 
to  be  fired.  .  .  .  The  clay  surfaces  are 
especially  fascinating,  and  the  most  humble 
tools  have  been  used  to  produce  them  (carved 
casters,  burlap,  hair  curlers,  rope,  twigs,  wire, 
sponge,  cardboard,  and,  of  course,  the  potter’s 
hands).  The  text  guides  the  reader  slowly 
and  simply  through  surfacing,  forming,  glazing, 
and  firing.” 

Choice  2:854  F  ’66  130w 


“The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  the  text, 
while  encouraging  originality  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  stresses  craftsmanship  and  knowledge  of 
materials  and  processes.” 

Library  J  90:5112  N  15  ’65  60w  [YA] 


BALL,  JOHN.  The  cool  cottontail.  208p  $4.50 
Harper 

66-20754 

Mystery  story  in  which  the  discovery  of  a 
body  in  the  swimming  pool  in  a  "California 
nudist  park  gives  Virgil  Tibbs,  Pasadena 
Negro  lawman,  chance  to  prove  himself  again.” 
(Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  '66  80w 
“One  does  not  imagine  that  a  story  about  a 
Negro  detective  learning  about  nudism  princi¬ 
pally  by  observation  will  sell  many  copies 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  so  Mr,  Ball  has 
at  least  equalled  the  daring  of  his  first  effort 
in  which  Tibbs  solved  a  murder  in  a  deeply 
prejudiced,  small  town  in  the  deep  South.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Ball  is  a  crisp,  intelligent  spinner 
of  plots  and  the  possessor  of  a  workmanlike 
directness  of  style.  Although  he  might,  in  fair- 
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ness,  make  us  privy  to  more  of  his  hero’s 
secrets  as  Tibbs  makes  his  way  through  a  case, 
he  is  a  very  sound  man.”  Richard  Scnickei 
Book  Week  pl2  S  18  66  480w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4705  O  1  66  80w 

‘‘Mr.  Ball’s  ‘In  the  Heat  of  the  Night’ 
[BRD  1965]  won  M.W.A.’s  most  .recent  nrst- 
novel  Edgar,  and  introduced  homicide  mvesu- 
gator  Virgil  Tibbs  .  .  .  who  faces  extra  prob¬ 
lems  in  most  of  his  ca.ses  because  •  •  .  he 
happens  to  be  a  Negro.  In  The  Gool  Cotton¬ 
tail,'  Tibbs  meets  and  understands  the  problems 
of  another  oppressed  minority:  the  confirmed 
nudists.  .  .  .  The  situation  is  less  powerful 
than  in  ‘Heat’  (in  which  Tibbs.  was  forced  to 
operate  in  the  Deep  South) ;  but  the  story  and 
the  puzzle  are  firmer  and  more  effective,  tiie 
devout  nudists  are  affectionately  portrayed, 
and  Tibbs  remains  a  first-rate  pro.  Anthony 
Boucher  N  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  plg  ^  7.  -66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


BALL,  JOHN.  Rescue  mission,  by  John  Ball, 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  James  L. 
Riley.  211p  $4.50  Harper 

66-13854 

“Two  CAP  [Civilian  Air  Patrol]  pilots  .  .  . 
forced  down  by  increasing  gale  winds,  land  on 
a  little  Caribbean  island.”  (Horn  Bk)  At  the 
abandoned  airport  they  ‘‘hijack  a  Constellation 
— with  which  they  are  totally  unfamiliar — and 
attempt  to  fly  78  evacuees  away  from  [the] 
hurricane.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Glossary. 


"It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  read  this  book 
before  I  picked  it  up  for  review.  If  I  hadn't 
read  it,  I  was  positive  I  had  seen  it  or  varia¬ 
tions  of  it  in  a  number  of  films  starring  John 
Wayne  or  was  it  James  Stewart.  .  .  .  Quite 
frankly,  [it]  bored  me,  despite  its  glossary  of 
technical  terms  appended  for  the  reader’s  con¬ 
sideration  and  edification.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  take  this  book  seriously.  I’m  surprised 
the  publishers  did.”  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  26:115  Je  15  ’66  270w 
“Only  a  Connie  pilot  could  tell  whether  the 
story  is  plausible,  but  the  flying  enthusiasts 
will  love  every  detail  of  it- — and  some  other 
adventure- story  readers  may  like  it  just  as 
well.”  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:588  O  ’66  170w 
“Here  is  an  action-packed  tale  of  adventure 
that,  once  started,  is  hard  to  put  down.  It  is 
a  story  of  aviation  which  has  all  the  right 
ingredients,  accurate  aeronautical  information 
and  good  characterization,  plus  just  the  right 
balance  between  possibility  and  improbability 
to  make  it  entirely  believable.  .  .  .  This  one  is 
for  all  Action  collections.”  W.  C.  Jackson 
Library  J  91:2356  My  1  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  90w  [TA] 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  22  ’66  lOOw 


BALL,  R.  J.  Inflation  and  the  theory  of  money. 

313p  il  $7.50  Aldine  pub. 

332.4  Inflation  (Finance)  65-14834 

An  “analysis  of  both  the  theories  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  inflation.  The  book  ...  [includes]  re¬ 
views  of  various  theories  of  price,  employment, 
and  income  equilibrium,  including  neoclassical, 
quantity  theory,  both  old  and  new,  and  Keynes¬ 
ian  .  .  .  [and  describes]  the  procedures  by 
which  price  and  wage  decisions  are  made  in  a 
contemporary  industrialized  economy.  .  The 
role  of  money  and  other  liquid  assets,  as  well  as 
bank  and  nonbank  financial  intermediaries  in 
the  inflationary  process,  are  [explored] 

These  institutional  characteristics  are  then 
combined  into  a  theory  of  inflation  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  role  of  expectations,  particularly 
profit  expectations.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
treatment  of  policy  alternatives.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


“R.  J.  Ball  wants  to  unify  the  confusing  di¬ 
versity  of  inflation  theories,  and  .  .  he  pur 
posely  combines  wage  push  and  demand  pull 
.  .  .  The  combination  is  achieved  by  makins 
wages  and  aggregate  expenditures  a'  functioi 
of  the  same  variable — expected  profits 
Although  consistent  with  much  recent  writing 
[Ball  s  model]  goes  further  and  makes  the  pac. 
of  inflation  depend  explicitly  on  both  wag< 
bargaining  and  aggregate  demand.  .  .  .  A1 
though  of  limited  empirical  applicability,  th 


theory  in  Chapters  6,  7,  and  10  can  still  be 
recommended  to  graduate  students  (and  their 
teachers).  Ball  gives  a  useful  discussion  of 
the  many  problems  of  devising  a  theory  ot  in¬ 
flation.”  Phillip  Cagan 

Am  Econ  R  56:227  Mr  ’66  950w 
“A  well  written  and  succinct  analysis. 

The  book  presents,  in  a  readable  .and 
nonmathematical  manner,  reviews  of  various 
theories.  ...  It  is  readily  recommended  for 
use  by  upper  level  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  economics.” 

Choice  2:800  Ja  66  160w 
“Mr  Ball  has  written  an  advanced  textbook 
with  a  few  ideas  of  his  own  thrown  m  here 
and  there.  .  .  .  The  result  is  fairly  negative. 
.  .  .  [Mr  Ball]  has  the  temerity  to  conclude  with 
a  chapter  on  inflation  and  economic  Policy. 
.  .  .  It  would  nearly  all  be  comprehensible  to 
second  year  students  who  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  studying  all  the  other  chapters.  All 
the  more  sophisticated  theoretical  analysis 
surveyed  in  these  other  chapters  does  not,  in 
other  words,  help  very  much..  .  .  .  Despite 
the  existence  of  some  distinguished  pieces  of 
[theory]  testing,  both  British  and  American, 
which  are  duly  referred  to  by  [Mr]  Ball,  .  .  . 
most  of  the  constructs  which  [he  surveys]  are 
unconfirmed  speculation.” 

Economist  213:610  N  7  64  210w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Courchene 

J  Pol  Econ  74:292  Je  ’66  800w 


BALLARD,  J.  G.  The  crystal  world.  210p  $4.50 
Farrar,  Straus 

66-11685 


“Dr.  Edward  Sanders  left  the  leprosarium 
at  Fort  Isabelle  for  a  month’s  leave  at  Port 
Matarre,  farther  down  the  African  coast,  to 
find  Suzanne,  his  lost  love,  and  her  husband 
in  their  small  clinic  in  nearby  Mont  Royal, 
and  to  resolve  his  own  ambivalence  toward  her. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  the  somber  light  of 
the  almost  deserted  town,  for  the  exquisite 
jewels  for  sale  at  its  street  stands,  nor  for 
the  horror  that  followed  his  path  up-river  to 
the  clinic.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  3:516  S  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2357  My  1  ’66  170w 
“This  is  brilliantly  imagined,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  striking  within  the  dark,  brooding  Con- 
radian  foreboding  of  the  African  scene.  As 
a  human  adventure  in  a  suddenly  alien  and 
frightening  environment,  the  book  is  convinc¬ 
ing  and  powerful.  Its  deeper  purposes  come 
off  less  well:  the  ‘crystal  world’  has  overtones 
of  ‘paradise’,  ...  it  is  an  enchanted,  trans¬ 
figured  place  of  extreme  beauty  which  lures 
men  back,  to  their  destruction.  This  ambival¬ 
ent  image,  attractive  in  itself,  is  only  very 
sketchily  linked  to  the  scientific  background.” 
Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  71:545  Ap  15  ’66  160w 


“One  of  the  most  elegant  of  dark  fantasists 
brews  up  a  spectral  chemical  change  .  .  .  and 

groduces  a  haunting  shocker.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ballard 
as  effectively  streamlined  the  archetypal 
frame  of  the  adventure  story,  which  subsists 
on  sharp  moral  contrasts,  with  anti-matter 
cabalistics.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  My  15  ’66  220w 
“In  this  latest  novel  .  .  .  [the  author’s] 
descriptive  powers  do  not  fail  him.  Unhappily, 
however,  there  are  towards  the  end  a  number 
of  individual  issues  floating  in  a  rather  vague 
cosmic  teleology  with  which  they  have  never 
been  quite  satisfactorily  interfused.  The 
trouble  is,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Ballard’s  medita¬ 
tions  on  spacetime  are  becoming  too  rarefied 
for  his  own  characters  (with  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  he  is  much  too  good  a  novelist  even  to 
cheat),  let  alone  his  readers.” 

TLS  p332  Ap  14  ’66  170w 


BALLIETT,  WHITNEY.  Such  sweet  thunder; 
forty-nine  pieces  on  jazz.  366p  $5.95  Bobbs 
785  Jazz  music  66-28030 

“This  book  consists  of  a  selection  from  the 
seventy-odd  pieces  I  have  written  on  jazz  be¬ 
tween  1962  and  the  present  for  The  New 
Yorker.  They  are  in  roughly  chronological 
order.  .  .  .  The  book  continues  the  chronicle — 
critical  and  biographical — of  the  music  begun 
in  1954  and  previously  collected  in  The  Sound 
of  Surprise  [BRD  1959]  and  Dinosaurs  in  the 
Morning.”  (Author’s  note) 


“Like  any  good  criticism  [this  book]  at  once 
defines  and  exemplifies  its  standards  in  11- 
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luminating  ways.  .  .  .  Balllett  is  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  discrimination,  vividly  com¬ 
municated.”  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  85:267  D  2  *66  210w 


‘‘Compiling  these  many  short  articles  in  book 
form  emphasizes  their  repetition  and  occasional 
tedium.  _.  .  .  Like  his  musician  subjects 

Balliett  is  occasionally  brilliant  but  too  often 
merely  puts  in  his  time  filling  the  prescribed 
solo  length  with  a  very  slick  style  and  little 
substance.  He  is  capable  of  translating  musical 
performance  into  words  more  vividly  than  any 
other  writer  on  jazz,  and  there  are  some  ex¬ 
amples  here.  His  long  verbatim  interviews  of 
Pee  Wee  Russell,  Mary  Lou  Williams,  Earl 
Hines  and  Henry  Allen  are  quite  good.”  Collin 
Clark 


Library  J  91:3953  S  1  ’66  130w 


‘‘The  pattern  of  these  short  pieces  is  almost 
always  the  same — some  opening  thoughts  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  concise  essay  that  leads  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  under  review.  The  reviews 
themselves  are  now  of  relatively  little  moment. 
But  the  lead-in  essays  sit  unusually  well  in  the 
permanent  setting  of  a  book.  They  are  en¬ 
lightening,  provocative,  amusing,  acerbic  and 
full  of  such  delightful  turns  of  phrase  that  they 
can  be  read  just  for  their  sound.  There  are 
also  a  few  longer  pieces.  .  .  .  IThesel  leave  the 
impression  that  Balliett  is  at  his  best  as  a 
miniaturist,  when  he  is  forced  to  make  his 
point  on  the  fly  and  move  on.”  J.  S  Wilson 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  D  11  ’66  460w 


BALLINGER, 

$4.50  Harper 


BILL  S.  The  heir  hunters.  204p 

66-13933 


Dean  Quinn  ‘‘arrives  in  L.A.  with  $3.67  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  kind  of  brain  that  can 
find  the  perfect  name  for  a  male  cat.  His  first 
job  is  distributing  handbills,  and  that  leads 
him  to  the  El  Cairo  Court  whose  owner  offers 
him  free  lodging  if  he  cleans  out  the  cabin 
whose  previous  occupant,  an  old  man,  has  died 
and  left  a  clutter  behind.  The  first  night,  the 
lump  in  the  mattress  points  the  way  to  the 
discovery  of  ten  savings  deposit  books,  each 
showing  deposits  of  $10,000.  Dean’s  legal 
curiosity  is  aroused  and  he  will  let  no  one  stop 
him  from  finding  out  who  the  old  man  had 
really  been,  and  where  his  heirs  where.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  end  is  contrived  and  artificial.  Not 
worth  the  price.” 

Best  Sell  26:93  Je  1  '66  30w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3473  J1 


’66  50w 


“Less  complex  than  Ballinger’s  best  plots, 
but  fascinatingly  detailed  and  told  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  dry  objectivity.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  12  ’66  30w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  20w 


to  the  British  publisher’s  (1965)  happy  choice 
of  editor  and  the  editor’s  happy  choice  of  col¬ 
laborators.  The  presentation,  by  and  large  is 
felicitously  fresh  in  outlook  and  style.  Well 
worth  acquisition  for  most  types  of  readers.” 
Ursula  Schoenheim 

Library  J  91:3714  Ag  ’66  130w 


BALT,  JOHN.  By  reason  of  insanity.  240p  $5.50 
New  Am.  lib. 

616.89  Mental  illness  66-26771 

“The  pseudonymous  author  of  this  self- 
analysis  tries  ...  to  explain  why.  in  a  fit  of 
homicidal  mania,  he  murdered  his  wife.  .  .  . 
and  how,  after  a  plea  of  ‘not  guilty,  by  reason 
of  insanity,’  and  after  intensive  therapy  at  a 
state  mental  hospital,  he  made  the  long  journey 
back  to  resume  his  place  as  a  fully  functioning 
member  of  society.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  30w 
“Dr.  Ralph  Crowley  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Psychoanalysis,  has  called 
this  book,  ‘a  psychological  thriller,’  and  that 
it  surely  is — but  in  the  tabloid  manner  and  for 
the  mass  market.”  AJlan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:6095  D  15  ’66  260w 
“Mr.  Balt,  a  successful  television  script 
writer  at  the  time  of  the  killing,  blames  his 
breakdown  on  the  occupational  hazards  of  his 
profession,  on  a  troubled  childhood,  and  most 
of  all  on  the  bungling  of  the  analysts  who  had 
tried  to  correct  his  delusions.  The  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  debacle  are  all  too  familiar  and 
believable;  however,  the  story  of  his  alleged 
cure  (the  discovery  of  a  good  analyst  at  the 
hospital,  who  helped  him  to  dominate  his  rage) 
will  convince  few  readers.  .  .  .  As  presented 
here,  the  clinical  facts  are  the  raw  materials 
for  a  case-history  documentary  and  little 
more.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  13  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  40w 


BAM  BROUGH,  RENFORD,  ed.  New  essays  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  G.  E.  M.  Anscombe 
[and  others].  176p  $5.50  Humanities  press 
185  Plato.  Aristotle.  Philosophy  65-17418 
These  essays  “are  all  original.  Vlastos  writes 
on  the  degrees  of  reality  in  Plato,  and  Hare 
on  the  Republic’s  criticism  of  mathematicians. 
Apart  from  a  historical  piece  by  Ryle  on  dia¬ 
lectic  in  the  Academy,  the  other  essays  all 
deal  with  Aristotle:  Owen  discusses  Aristotle 
on  being,  Mackinnon  discusses  Aristotle  on 
substance,  and  Ackrill  discusses  Aristotle  on 
act  and  motion.  Miss  Anscombe  and  the  editor 
deal  with  points  in  Aristotle’s  moral  philosophy. 
All  the  essays  .  .  .  are  written  by  authors  who 
believe  that  the  study  of  the  classical  philoso¬ 
phers  has  a  lesson  for  the  philosophers  of 
today.”  (New  Statesman) 


BALSDON.  J.  P.  V.  D.,  ed.  The  Romans.  288p 
il  maps  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

913.37  Civilization,  Roman  66-18607 

“This  companion  volume  to  The  Greeks 
[edited  by  Hugh  Lloyd-Jones,  BRD  1963]  gives 
a  .  .  .  survey  of  Roman  history  in  the  first 
four  chapters  and  then  separate  chapters  on 
imperialism,  law.  architecture  and  engineering, 
towns  and  houses,  work  and  slavery,  Rome  as 
a  battleground  of  religions,  education  and  ora¬ 
tory,  three  Roman  poets  (Catullus,  Lucretius, 
and  Vergil),  humor  and  satire,  and  life  and 
leisure,  written  by  British  scholars;  five  of  the 
thirteen  chapters  were  written  by  the  editor.” 
(Class  World)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“There  is,  as  usual  in  such  books,  nothing 
on  Roman  ideas,  art,  or  science;  it  is  good 
however,  to  find  Roman  humor  emphasized  and 
the  so-called  lack  of  Roman  originality  ignored. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole  much  information  has  been 
assembled  in  small  space  without  becoming  a 
mere  catalogue,  and  the  book  will  introduce 
the  general  reader  quite  capably  to  the  Romans 
and  their  enduring  achievements.  Brief  bib¬ 
liographies  and  a  few  good  photographs  and 
maps  complete  its  offerings.”  L.  R.  Lind 
Class  World  59:279  Ap  ’66  180w 


“Inevitably,  in  such  a  collection,  selection  of 
not  merely  topics  but  details  about  them  is 
eclectic.  .  .  .  There  are  admitted  and  inad¬ 
vertent  signs  of  eagerness  or  need  to  be  done 
with  it  (why  the  rush?)  And  part  of  the 
material  is  rather  technical  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
supposes  some  familiarity  with  the  subject. 
But  one  can  forgive  much  of  that  here,  thanks 


“The  articles  are  rather  uneven  in  quality 
and  stylistic  excellence.  .  .  .  But  the  ones  by 
Professors  Vlastos,  Owen,  and  Ackrill  are  lucid 
expositions  of  significant  contributions  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  a  number  of  philosophical 
problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  emphasize 
adequately  the  importance  of  these  problems. 
Likewise,  the  editor  provides  an  able  treatment 
of  the  two  senses  of  justice  in  the  Nicomache- 
an  Ethics  and  proves  that  this  distinction  by 
Aristotle  constitutes  the  main  features  of  a 
typical  philosophic  discussion  and  represents 
a  good  ‘paradigm  in  philosophy.’  Although 
uneven,  this  attractive  set  of  essays  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  all  students  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.”  P.  S.  Costas 

Class  World  60:72  O  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Kenny 

New  Statesman  71:475  Ap  1  ’66  460w 
“The  cross-fertilization  of  the  historical  and 
philosophical  approaches  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  Mr.  Baumbrough's  [collection]. 
...  In  indicating  the  advances  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle  made  on  certain  problems  in  philoso¬ 
phy  (and  showing  that  they  are  advances) 
each  of  these  pieces  helps,  at  the  same  time, 
to  map  an  area  of  the  problem  in  question. 

.  .  .  [The  editor]  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
equilibrists  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Here 
then  is  a  brilliant,  if  rather  uneven,  set  of 
essays  which  breaks  important  new  ground  in 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  interpretation." 

TLS  p42  Ja  20  ’66  310w 


BAN  FI  ELD,  EDWARD  C.,  jt.  auth.  Boston:  the 
job  ahead.  See  Meyerson,  M. 
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BANKS,  THEODORE  HOWARD,  tr.  Four 

plays.  See  Sophocles 


BANNISTER,  ROBERT  C.  Ray  Stannard  Bak¬ 
er;  the  mind  and  thought  of  a  progressive, 
by  Robert  O.  Bannister,  Jr.  335p  il  $7.50 
Yale  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Baker,  Ray  Stannard  66-12486 
This  "study  of  the  political  and  social  philos¬ 
ophy  of  R.  S.  Baker  .  .  .  reporter  for  McClure’s 
Magazine,  biographer  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
popular  essayist  under  the  pseudonym  David 
Grayson  ...  [is  written  by  the]  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Swarthmore  College.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


‘‘The  first  full-scale  study  of  Baker,  one  of 
the  more  interesting,  though  minor,  figures  of 
the  Progressive  generation.  .  .  .  Bannister  has 
not  written  so  much  a  biography  ...  as  a  study 
of  the  forces  and  ideas  that  shaped  [Baker’s] 
mind.  Bannister  has  not  restricted  himself  to 
Baker’s  published  writings,  but  has  thoroughly 
researched  the  large  body  of  Baker  manu¬ 
scripts.  One  caveat:  Baker  was  only  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  sense  a  typical  Progressive.” 

Choice  3 :710  O  ’66  150w 

“[Mr.  Bannister]  essays  a  new  evaluation  of 
Wilson’s  place  in  history,  and  presents  a  unique 
perspective  on  the  changes  in  mood,  style  and 
world  view  which  reshaped  American  thought 
between  1880  and  1920.  This  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  American  history  is  recommended 
for  large  public,  college  and  research  libraries.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:3714  Ag  ’66  140w 


BANTOCK,  G.  H.  Education  and  values;  es¬ 
says  in  the  theory  of  education.  182p  $5 

Humanities  press 

370.1  Education. — Philosophy  66-35195 

The  theme  of  this  collection  of  essays  by 
the  professor  of  education  of  Leicester  College 
is  ‘that  ‘science  is  not  enough.’  and  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  going  into  a  soulless  world  if 
we  leave  out  the  penetrating  insight  of  the 
literaiy  world  when  we  describe  purposes  of 
education.”  (Choice) 


Bantock,  an  Englishman  with  a  sharp,  lit¬ 
erary  mind,  can  help  American  educators  bal¬ 
ance  their  own  evaluations  of  contemporary 
movements.  .  He  extracts  the  gold  from 
Rousseau  and  other  important  literary  figures 
care\  This  Is  a  book  in  tune  with  some 
of. the  best  thinking  prevalent  among  American 
thinkers  on  the  future  role  of  education  in  a 
world  struggling  to  keep  deep  personal  feelings 
as  a  major  contribution  from  institutionalized 
education.  Bantock  makes  an  excellent  case  for 
the  intellectual  literary  view  in  education.  A 
rich  source  for  deepening  the  dialogue  between 
to®  two  worlds,’  a  dialogue  which  should  be 
going  on  at  ali  levels  of  education.” 

Choice  3:693  O  ’66  llOw 

mrS™fiauth(>rl  makes  the  unsubstantiated 
MwSative  assumption  that  most  children  are 
formed  by  historical,  socio-cultural  forms’  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  meaningless  to  afford 
them  opportunities  via  an  unpalatable° higher 
B?ey  ftann°t  really  assimilate’  ....  He 

rabIs'Stho<i‘Yof'ii0nr  to  limited  by  what  he 
Xv,  il  „  . vel  or  consciousness’  implicit  in  the 

tc  Ymm'YnY'n  environment.  He  wants  sociologists 
pop-culture  rather  than  the  inequalities 
of  educational  opportunity.  .  .  .  if  hP  under¬ 
stood  and. accepted  the  social  context  of  the 
modern  drive  towards  expansion  and  equality 
in  education,  then  what  he  has  to  sav  about 
the  content  of  education  would  be  valuable 
and  especially  his  judgment  that  our  schooling 
1®  ?Yer  mtelleictualised.  and  pays  too  little  at- 
A.nH°nHalsey0ra'  sensibilitv  and  imagination.” 
‘■run  New  Statesman  69:847  My  28  ’65  1400w 

by  throwing  it  open  to  the  ma??  Ureri  •  • 

then.f°r  \teve’RUre  aspect!  if  j]fve,£P^ 
dependent  on  the  artist  aspects  fn  life  chiefly 

■tha  •’«  sa&rt^a.  awSi 


the  way  that  any  competent  philosopher  might 
(his  use  of  ‘culture’,  ‘artist’,  and  ‘life’  .is  shot 
through  with  question -begging  ambiguity).” 
TLS  p428  My  27  ’65  700w 


BANTON,  MICHAEL,  ed.  Anthropological  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  study  of  religion.  176p  il 
$6.50  Praeger 

291  Religion  and  sociology.  Religion,  Primi¬ 
tive  65-16223 

‘‘[This  is!  one  of  four  volumes  produced  by 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Social  An¬ 
thropologists  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Juhe. 
1963.  .  .  .  [The  introduction]  puts  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  specialization  of  anthropology  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.  into  perspective 
[and]  links  together  the  themes  and  conclusions 
of  the  various  papers  found  in  the  four  volumes. 
[Of  the]  five  papers,  Geertz  deals  .  .  .  with 
religion  as  a  cultural  system.  .  .  .  Turner 

offers  a  study  of  color  symbolism  in  Ndembu 
ritual.  Spiro  reviews  the  problems  of  studying 
religion.  .  .  .  Bradbury  offers  a  study  of  Edo 
religion,  and  Winter,  that  of  the  Iraqw.” 
(Choice) 


"The  actual  contribution  of  this  volume  is 
not  significant,  but  it  does  offer  some  inter¬ 
esting  papers  and  reopens  interest  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  culture,  structure  and 
psychological  processes.  This  book,  along  with 
the  other  three,  should  be  in  any  college 
library.” 

Choice  3:459  J1  ’66  170w 


I  he  very  original  feature  of  this  conference 
(and  of  the  papers  published)  ...  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  men  of  the  ‘older  generation,’  i.e.  men 
over  50  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  scholars  tend  to  raise  new  issues,  em¬ 
ploy  different  methods  and  renovate  the  field 
to  which  they  have  fallen  heirs.  The  discipline 
of  anthropology  ...  is  for  better  or  for  worse, 
in.  other  hands  now.  [The  essays  included  in 
this  volume]  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
advanced  students  of  anthropology  and  belong 
in  all  college  level  and  specialized  libraries.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:4689  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Metford  Spiro,  in  his  essay  ‘Religion:  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Definition  and  Explanation.’  .  .  .  con¬ 
cludes  that  an  adequate  explanation  requires 
both  psychological  and  sociological  variables. 
Well  enough,  perhaps,  but  not  markedly  neo¬ 
teric.  .  Professor  Clifford  Geertz’s  contribution. 
Religion  as  a  Cultural  System’,  is  initially  the 
most  arresting  .  .  .  [but  ultimately]  it  im¬ 
presses  as  little  more  than  rather  glib  intel¬ 
lectual  posturing'.  .  .  .  The  remaining  essays 
m  the  volume  .  .  .  [are]  professional  and 
competent.  .  .  .  Professor  Victor  Turner,  finally, 
presents  ...  a  fascinating  investigation  of  a 
fundamentally  important  aspect  of  symbolism. 

’  •’  ’  V11.".  engrossing  essay  .  .  .  confirms  the 
view  of  him  as  the  foremost  social  anthropolo¬ 
gist  of  the  postwar  generation.” 

TLS  p330  Ap  14  ’66  llOOw 


BANTON,  MICHAEL.  Roles:  an  introduction 
Basic  ebkstUdy  °f  soclal  reIati°ns.  224p  $4.95 

301.4  Sociology  65-25428 

The  author’s  “study  is  aimed  at  showing 
■  ■  boyr  tan]  analysis  of  society  in  terms  of 
roles  can  be  done.  He  defines  a.  rolp  a  a  « 

frnmmP  of  and, .  obligations  that  stem 

from  a  particular  action  or  set  of  actions 
When  a  man  is  performing  the  role  of  a  doctor 

air'ead^  lJ1,?erCeiialn  patterns  of  behaviour 
already  laid  out  for  him,  and  certain  sanctions 
from  his  profession,  ana  without 
from  society,  that  will  limit  the  amount  be 
BantndnTYte  f/om  tbese  Patterns  am°Unt[M? 

?f  roles  rand1°CUSed  v,  ”  on  the  interrelations 
r9I®s  landj  .  .  .  has  made  a  three  part 
classification:  .  .  basic  roles— such  as  age  or 

ach’i ev'emenf 6?a ther  »  ascriptfoTSl  °n 

Bib&w: 


Reviewed  by  G.  P  Stone 

AJT>  Soc  r  .31:898  D  ’66  750w 
_,,.^resentln?  materials  extensively  and  sim¬ 
ply  on  a  topic  not  treated  this  wav  in  another 
single  work,  this  introductory  contribution  to 
the  study  of  social  structure  through  th2 

Mterature°f  rTteSdrn-na  we,coma  addition  to  th! 
iiieiaiure.  it  draws  upon  Linton  Porc-onc 

keyy,  Newcomb,  Morton,  Nadel.  and1  others' 
and  develops  definitions  of  roles  and  related 
concepts  which  deserve  wide  acceptance  aHt 
is  largely  descriptive  rather  than  analytic  and 
sometimes  unsophisticated  in  the  presentation 
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and  interpretation  of  descriptive  materials  from 
both  non-Western  and  Western  societies.  But. 
as  a  book  virtually  alone  in  its  field,  written 
clearly  and  well  by  a  good  British  sociologist, 
it  remains,  with  its  weaknesses,  a  valuable 
addition  to  undergraduate  libraries.  For  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduates  in  the  social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:167  Ap  '66  200w 
“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book  is  that  on  the  prestige  of  roles;  here  Mr 
Ban  ton  deals  with  the  prickly  subject  of  class, 
which  he  equates  with  social  status.  .  .  .  Mr 
Banton  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
‘since  we  all  play  roles,  and  much  depends 
upon  our  understanding  of  them,  there  is  a 
strong  case  both  for  further  academic  study 
of  their  operation,  and  for  stimulating  popular 
insight  into  their  significance.’  This  book  is 
a  contribution  to  both  these  activities,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter.  It  could  be  argued  that  his 
three  categories  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
as  on  the  one  hand  he  has  in  fact  to  refer 
to  content  in  order  to  decide  how  to  allocate 
a  given  role,  and  on  the  other,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  general  and  the  independent 
role  is  not  always  very  clear.  Nevertheless  this 
is  a  highly  readable  and  stimulating  book.” 

Economist  217:852  N  20  ’65  700w 

TL.S  p777  S  9  ’65  750w 


“[The]  book  can  be  best  considered,  I  think, 
in  three  ways:  as  a  moral  indictment,  as  an 
economic  model,  and  as  a  theory  of  power. 
.  .  .  The  main  failure  of  the  moral  indictment 
lies  ...  in  the  authors’  refusal  to  allow  for 
any  causes  of  social  evil  outside  the  realm  of 
economic  relations.  .  .  .  Their  description  of 
monopoly  capitalism  as  a  system  .  .  .  [is]  a 
provocative  .  .  .  neo-Marxian  theory  ...  in 
which  a  new  central  tendency  takes  [place, 
which  they  call]  the  Law  of  Rising  Surplus. 
.  .  .  The  weakest  aspect  of  the  book  ...  is 
their  theory  of  the  structure  and  exercise  of 
power  within  monopoly  capitalism.  .  .  .  The 
reason  for  [their]  seriously  distorted  argu¬ 
ment  lies,  I  think,  in  a  fatal  Marxian  predilec¬ 
tion  for  ‘closed  systems’  of  thought.”  R.  L. 
Heilbroner 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:22  My  26  ’66  2750w 


BARBER,  CHARLES.  Linguistic  change  in 
present-day  English.  154p  $4.95  Univ.  of  Ala. 
press 

420.9  English  language — History  65-24878 

This  “description  of  modern  British  English 
.  .  .  contains  ...  [a]  survey  of  pronunciation, 
.  .  .  sketches  of  vocabulary,  meaning  and  us¬ 
age,  and  a  .  .  .  description  of  grammar.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  notes. 


BARAN,  PAUL  A.  Monopoly  capital;  an  essay 
on  the  American  economic  and  social  order 
[by]  Paul  A.  Baran  and  Paul  M.  Sweezy. 
402p  $8.75  Monthly  review 
338.8  Monopolies.  Capital  65-15269 

This  book  by  two  "Marxist  economists  .  .  . 
offers  .  .  .  [an]  account  of  the  growth  process 
in  contemporary  United  States.  .  .  .  Baran  and 
Sweezy  base  a  theory  of  aggregate  growth  on 
a  .  .  description  ...  of  the  economic  forces 
at  work  in  the  main  centers  of  economic  power 
— the  giant  corporations.  .  .  .  Central  to  [their 
theoretical]  framework  is  the  idea  of  economic 
surplus:  .  .  .  the  difference  between  the  econ¬ 
omy’s  total  output  and  the  cost  of  producing 
it  .  .  [The  authors]  show  that  profits  re¬ 

main  the  driving  force  of  monopoly  capitalism 
as  well  as  competitive  capitalism,  and  thus 
the  process  of  unplanned,  unrestrained  ac¬ 
cumulation  continues  to  dominate  economic 
change.”  (Nation)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 


“[This]  is  worth  reading;  it  .deals  with  a 
vital  area  of  economics,  has  a  unique  approach, 
is  stimulating  and  well  written.  .  .  .  Without 
detracting  from  the  general  importance  of  the 
book,  some  weak  spots  may  be  mentioned. 
First,  the  main  point  of  the  new  ‘surplus’  con¬ 
cept  turns  out  to  be  the  vast  waste  of  social 
resources  on  war  and  war  production-  .  .  . 
Secondly,  the  concept  of  ‘nonproductive  ex¬ 
penditures  on  ‘sales  effort’  and  other  capitalist 
‘waste,’  is  contrasted  to  a  perfect  socialist 
economy,  but  [not]  to  any  actual  socialist  econ¬ 
omy.  Third,  how  does  the  remaining  cyclical 
unemployment  relate  to  the  long-run  stagnation 
model  of  the  monopoly  stage?  Fourth,  granted 
that  the  degree  of  monopoly  affects  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  among  industries,  by  what 
mechanisms  does  it  affect  the  aggregate  surplus? 
Finally,  [the]  reasoning  as  to  the  limitations  of 
military  spending  appears  insufficient.”  H.  J. 
Sherman^  R  66;9lg  g  ,g6  1300w 

Choice  3:550  S  ’66  120w 

“It  is  a  welcome  change  to  see  such  lively  ex¬ 
position  and  polemic  in  an  avowedly  Marxist 
work.  .  .  .  [The  authors’  point  of  view]  is 
argued  fluently,  with  passion  and  without  much 
rigour.  The  authors  regard  Marxism  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  but  eschew  even  the  most  elementary  use 
of  mathematics  at  points  where  scientific  clarity 
demands  it.  But  at  least  this  makes  the  book 
readable.  It  stimulates  disagreement  so  often 
and  on  such  important  issues  that  it  is  very 
much  worth  while.” 

Economist  219:1424  Je  25  ’66  280w 

“[The  book]  is  much  more  than  its  modest 
subtitle  suggests.  It  is  that  rare  commodity 
today,  a  book  which  treats  of  the  quality  of 
contemporary  American  life,  yet  rarely  wearies 
the  reader  with  mere  opinion  of  the  authors  on 
the  range  of  social  questions.  The  book  de¬ 
nounces — but  also  dissects.  .  .  More  important, 
it  is  unique  in  its1  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  society’s  malaise  in  a  systematic 
way,  within  the  confines  of  a  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  based  on  a  coherent  description  of  our 
dominant  institutions.”  James  O’Connor 

Nation  202:749  Je  20  ’66  2400w 


“A  good  little  book — granted  that  it  is 
popular  in  intent  and  tone — and,  if  not  very 
important,  worth  its  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  space  on  most  college  library  shelves.  Barber 
(Leeds  University)  is  a  well  grounded  philologist 
with  enough  retreading  to  know  what  modern 
linguists  are  doing  and  to  understand  that 
even  historical  linguistics  is  best  approached 
from  the  current,  living  language.  .  .  .  [He] 
uses  British  material,  even  dialectal  material, 
for  illustrative  purposes  .  .  .  [The  book]  is 
generally  weak  on  modern  approaches;  struc¬ 
tural  linguistics,  generative  grammar,  and 
linguistic  geography  get  into  the  bibliographical 
notes,  but  not  much  into  the  text  .  .  .  Still,  a 
useful  book:  clearly,  even  engagingly  written.” 

Choice  3:31  Mr  ’66  240w 


“[This  book]  is  based  on  lectures  given  .  .  . 
to  students  of  English  in  Poland,  and  that  is 
probably  why  the  description  of  changes  in 
pronunciation  occupies  the  longest  chapter  of 
the  seven.  Few  shifts  in  twentieth-century  pro¬ 
nunciation  can  be  dissociated  from  the  decline 
of  dialect  and  the  general  drift  towards  uni¬ 
formity  and  monotony  of  utterance.  Later 
chapters  on  vocabulary,  semantics  and  mor¬ 
phology  make  good  reading  because  they  record 
the  results  of  diligent  personal  observation 
over  many  years.” 


TLS  pll62  D  24  ’64  360w 


BARBER,  NOEL.  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta; 
a  reconstruction.  254p  maps  $3.95  Houghton 
954.03  Calcutta — History.  Bengal — History 

65-19310 

An  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 
siege  of  the  British  East  India  Company's 
stronghold  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta.  With 
the  British  defeat,  146  prisoners  were  held 
overnight  in  the  Black  Hole,  a  prison  built  to 
accommodate  three  or  four  men.  Only  23  people 
survived  until  the  next  morning. 


“[This  book]  is  not  quite  formal  history, 
since  the  author  confesses  to  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  for  which  there  is  no  sure  evidence 
surviving,  and  to  filling  in  certain  gaps  in  the 
action.  Still,  the  book  is  hardly  fiction  either. 
Perhaps  it  can  best  be  described  as  a  recon¬ 
structed  episode.  It  concerns  the  brief  scuffle 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  one 
Siraj-Uddaula.  Nabob  of  Bengal,  which  .  .  . 
[led]  to  the  annexation  of  a  large  chunk  of 
India  by  the  company.  The  siege  of  Calcutta, 
the  disgraceful  actions  of  the  English  officials 
responsible  for  its  defense,  the  confusion  inside 
Fort  William,  and  the  final  disaster  make  a 
lively  story  and  incidentally  provide  a  fine 
example  of  the  dangers  of  overconfidence.  ’ 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:135  F  ’66  140w 
“[Mr  Barber]  tells  the  story  .  .  .  with  ad¬ 
mirable  clarity:  it  is  enormously  exciting  in 
itself:  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  the 
characters  do  not  need  the  preliminary  ad¬ 
jectives  with  which  Mr  Barber  loads  them. 
The  startling  truth  emerges  that  the  Hole 
itself,  far  from  the  deliberate  cruelty  it  is 
always  assumed  to  be,  was  a  casual  act  of 
n6§l6ct  *  * 

Economist  216:1218  S  25  '65  200w 
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BARBER,  NOEL — Continued 
“Although  historians  will  find  fault  with  the 
scholarly  pretensions  and  shaky  apparatus  ot 
Noel  Barber’s  ‘historical  reconstruction,  _  they 
and  the  wider  reading  public  will  find, his  tale 
absorbing  In  an  account  without  bibliography 
or  footnotes  the  author  makes  a  mistake  m 
attempting  to  quarrel  with  those  whose  views 
of  the  Black  Hole  differ  from  his.  .  .  .  But 
he  writes  unobtrusively  and  well  and,  avoiding 
sensationalism  most  of  the  way,  lets  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  an  appalling  episode  in  the  Bast 
India  Company’s  history  unfold  with  com¬ 
pelling  drama.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  general 
readers.”  R.  K.  Donovan 

Library  J  91:2833  Je  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  James  Leasor 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  23  ’66  800w 


Time  87:86  Ja  21  ’66  500w 
“Mr.  Noel  Barber,  writing  an  account  of  the 
siege  of  old  Fort  William  for  the  general 
reader  and  disclaiming  any  intention  of  putting 
together  the  definitive  work  on  the  subject, 
scarcely  touches  upon  [the!  larger  context  of 
the  affair;  but  within  his  own  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  he  has  written  an  entertaining  and  often 
exciting  story  of  bravery,  cowardice,  adminis¬ 
trative  stupidity,  rapacity,  and  individual 
suffering.” 

TLS  p917  O  14  ’65  850w 


BARBER,  RICHARD  J.  The  politics  of  re¬ 
search.  167p  $4.50  Public  affairs  press 
507.2  Research.  Science  and  state  66-18094 
“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  1960  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  has  more  than  doubled  its  re¬ 
search  outlays,  we  have  continued  to  leave  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  scientists  and  engineers.  To  me 
that  makes  no  more  sense  than  leaving  war  to 
the  generals.  It  is  my  belief  that  affairs  of 
science  must  be  brought  within  the  effective — 
not  merely  the  apparent  control  of  our  political 
institutions.  But  that  can  be  done  only  if 
thoughtful  citizens  come  to  appreciate  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized  research  and  development — its 
scale,  composition,  administration,  and  particu¬ 
larly  its  many  serious  implications  for  the 
economy  and  the  society  as  a  whole.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  designed  to  assist  in  providing  some  of 
the  information  needed  to  gain  that  aware¬ 
ness.”  (Pref)  Dr.  Barber  is  at  present  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Anti-trust  and  Mon¬ 
opoly  Subcommittee  as  special  counsel.  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  7  ’66  500w 
“Recommended  for  the  political  science  collec¬ 
tions  of  large  public  and  academic  libraries.” 
George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:2852  Je  1  ’66  130w 


The  Washington  ‘shadows’  have  led  [the  au¬ 
thor!  into  many  errors  of  fact.  .  .  [They] 
would  be  forgivable  if  there  were  not  also  largei 
misunderstandings  in  this  book.  A  major  target 
of  Dr.  Barber  s  is  the  scientific-militarv-indus- 
trial  complex.  But  he  seems  not  to  realize  that 
it  grew  because  government  made  it  grow,  that 
it  was  built  to  arm  for  survival,  and  that  only 
because  it  did  the  job  well  do  we  now  have  th€ 
luxury  of  trying  to  understand  it  better,  im¬ 
prove  it  and  turn  it  m  other  directions.  With¬ 
out  understanding  the  ‘systems  analysis’  and 
systems  management’  approaches  that  were 
developed  to  cope  with  the  large-scale  problems 
of  arming,  Dr.  Barber  calls  for  precisely  these 
approaches  to  government  management  of  non- 
military  science  and  technology.  .  [He! 

offers  many  ideas  for  reform.  Unfortunately  he 
brings  too  much  of  a  ‘Eureka’  attitude  to  sci¬ 
ence,  government  and  their  mutual  problems 
One  wishes  he  had  been  paying  more  attention 
as  these  problems  developed!”  Invert  cfark 
(1  .  New  Repub  155:32  Ag  27  ’66  1150w 

'  [This]  book  is  particularly  fresh  and  in¬ 
formative  in  its  treatment  of  the  tendency 
of  federal  programs  to  be  ‘administered  in  snob 
a  way  as  needlessly  to  accentuate  trends  to  in 
dustrial  concentration.’  .  .  .  Also  pertinent  nnd 
fresh  are  Barber’s  accounts  of  the  neglhd  hie  At¬ 
tention  given  to  putting  government-ben  e-ht 

ssr»o.r.t 

nJvo  that  he  does  not  present  [his  pro 

ppsals]  as  cure-alls  but  as  suggestions  for- Pt bo 

wS§*  0°fhSor“.  thatT’sf' 

with  Barber’s  useful  volume  f^thlt  hP/°fi 

extensively  with  only  turn  of  the  constit?,o™?if 
^ich  compound  the  problem  of  ttfe  ‘coitrnit 
state ,  namely  political  policy  maker* 
Congress  and  the  Executi/e)  aSd  bufes  and 


industry,  while  leaving  the  scientist,  m  and 
out  of  government,  relatively  untouched.  ’  B.  C. 
Denny 

Science  153:1229  S  9  ’66  750w 


BARBER,  WILLARD  F.  Internal  security  and 
military  power;  counter-insurgency  and  civic 
action  in  Latin  America  [by]  Willard  P. 
Barber  [and]  C.  Neale  Ronning.  338p  $6.50 
Ohio  state  univ.  press 

309.2  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Latin  America — Foreign  relations — • 
U.S.  Latin  America — Politics  66-11608 

Civic  action  is  seen  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  Latin  American  military  into  line  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
authors  report  on  the  implementation  of  this 
program  in  which  “the  United  States  finds 
itself  committed  to  support  institutions  in 
Latin  America  which  in  the  past  have  .  .  . 
frequently  been  associated  with  the  forces  of 
reaction  and  dictatorship.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  dilemma  is  too  often  that  either  the 
Latin  American  military  have  conducted  coups 
against  democratic  government  or  opposed 
changing  the  status  quo.  To  prevent  insurgency 
civic  action  programs  can  be  used  both  to  im¬ 
prove  the  public  image  of  the  military  and  to 
possibly  democratize  some  of  its  members.  As 
Barber  and  Ronning  see  it,  however,  too  little 
is  being  done  under  President  Johnson  in  terms 
of  humanitarian  civic  action  and  too  much  in 
terms  of  seeking  quick  but  too  often  ephemeral 
military  solutions.  This  highly  specialized  book 
belongs  only  in  large  research  libraries.”  H.  B. 
Malan 

Library  J  91:5421  N  1  ’66  160w 
“The  paradox  posed  at  the  outset  by  Barber 
and  Ronning  derives  from  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  between  US  measures  to  strengthen 
counterinsurgency  capabilities,  and  US  efforts 
to  promote  economic  development  and  social 
justice  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  if 
the  armed  forces  in  Latin  America  act  as  a 
bulwark  against  change,  the  Pentagon  would 
seem,  to  be  unraveling  what  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  weaves.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  recognize  the 
possibility  that  members  of  US  military  mis¬ 
sions  may  contravene  State  Department 
policy  and  encourage  Latin  generals  in  their 
political  activism.  .  .  .  [However,  this  study] 
is  a  helpful  analysis  of  the  concept  and  execu¬ 
tion^  of  civic  action  in  Latin  America.”  J.  A. 

New  Repub  155:31  N  5  ’68  lOOOw 


GEORGE  B.  In  the  field  with  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin.  I60p  il  $3.95  Herder  & 
Herder 

B  or  92  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre  65-13490 
r ‘  <n?r.’i  Barbour  ha,s  provided  us  with  a  picture 
of  Teilhard  as  geologist  ,  .  .  describing  the  rich 
background  against  which  Teilhard  worked  ” 
(Foreword)  Bibliographical  notes. 


Teilhard  s  relationships  with  co-workers 
loundations,  governmental  agencies,  and  the 
Chinese  peasantry  are  illuminated  throughout 
die  volume.  His  passion  for  paleontological  and 
geological  research  is  vividly  brought  out  There 
is,  however,  extremely  little  regarding  Teil- 
hard  s  vision  of  cosmic  evolution  which  was 
forged  during  his  long  stay  in  China.  It  is  odd 
a  who  wa,?„  apparently  so  close  to 

Teilhard  for  some  20  years  should  neglect 
^aiost  entirely  this  aspect  of  the  man,  except 
^  epilogue  to  the  volume.  Despite 

arwf  91®  kook  makes  excellent  reading, 

.Photos  an<t  notes  enhance  the  work 
considerably.  Recommended  more  for  natural 
scientists  than  for  philosophy  students.” 

Choice  3:527  S  ’66  150w 

»  . worlc]  is  more  than  a  mere  chronicle 

of  geological  expeditions;  it  is  a  warm,  sensitive 
portrait  bj^  a  man  who  worked  closely  with  the 
French  priest  for  more  than  20  years  durinl 
expeditions  in  China,  the  Western  United 
States,  and  South  Africa.  Mr.  Barbour  suc¬ 
ceeds  brilliantly  in  defining  the  character  ofSfhp 
S,r2Ls,t's£^entisf  .  and  .  the  background  against 
FhDh  LazenbyltUal  ldeas  came  to  maturity.” 

Library  J  90:3040  J1  ’65  180w 


$6.50  Walker '  coT’  “wo'!W-  zsap  u  maPfi 
964  Morocco  65-19258 

This  book  “traces  the  political  and  economic 
history  of  Morocco  in  order  to  tturow  Ught  or 
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the  nation’s  present-day  position.”  (Publishers’ 
weekly)  Bibliographies. 


The  author  is  a  British  journalist,  formerly 
with  the  Eastern  Services  of-  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  .  .  .  [His  book]  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  [not]  for  the  Middle  Eastern 
specialist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  serve 
well  its  intended  audience.  It  is  generally 
accurate,  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
is  neither  dull  nor  polemical.  The  author  has 
grasped  well  the  spirit  of  the  country  he  is 
describing  and  conveys  it  lucidly  to  the  reader.” 
W.  G.  Andrews 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:203  S  ’66  300w 
Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  20w 
Choice  3:157  Ap  ’66  llOw 
“This  book  is  beautifully  written  and  much 
more  than  the  ready  reckoner  that  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  publisher’s  ‘New  Nations  and 
Peoples’  series  might  suggest.  One  must  hope 
that  the  busy  people — businessmen,  politicians, 
journalists — to  whom  this  series  is  addressed 
will  have  leisure  to  savour  Mr  Barbour's  sensi¬ 
tive  style,  deep  underlying  authority  and 
delightful  anecdotes  and  excerpts  from  Arab 
poetry.” 

Economist  215:923  My  22  ’65  430w 
“There  are  apparently  few  histories  of 
Morocco  in  English  so  this  work  will  serve  as 
a  brief  introductory  sketch.”  J.  C.  Shipman 
Library  J  91:687  F  1  ’66  llOw 


BARBOUR,  PHILIP  L.  Dimitry;  called  the  pre¬ 
tender.  Tsar  and  great  prince  of  all  Russia. 
1605-1606;  il.  with  phot,  and  with  maps  and 
tables  by  Samuel  H.  Bryant.  387p  $6.95 
Houghton 

B  or  92  Demetrius  (Pseudo-Demetrius)  I, 
Czar  of  Russia  66-12062 

"After  the  death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1584 
there  followed  some  thirty  years  of  civil  strife 
among  rival  factions  of  the  nobles.  ...  In  160.3 
a  young  man  named  Dimitry  suddenly  appeared 
in  Poland  claiming  to  be  the  youngest  son  of 
Ivan,  backed  by  several  powerful  Polish  nobles 
and  Russian  Boyars  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
then  Czar,  Boris  Godunov.  Dimitry  claimed  the 
Russian  throne  and  began  to  raise  forces  to 
invade  that  country.  [Hisl  army  .  .  .  invaded 
Russia  in  1604  but  [was]  defeated  and  a  stale¬ 
mate  resulted  through  the  winter.  The  sudden 
death  of  Boris  in  the  Spring  of  1605  caused  the 
collapse  of  the  opposition  and  Dimitry  and  his 
supporters  pushed  on  to  Moscow  where  he  was 
proclaimed  Czar  and  after  a  hectic  rule  of  ten 
months  was  brutally  murdered.”  (Best  Sell) 
Appendixes  include  an  analysis  of  Russian  and 
Polish  pronunciation  and  titles,  and  a  study  of 
various  theories  of  Dimitry’s  origin.  Genealogi¬ 
cal  tables.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:706  N  26  ’66  60w 
“This  is  a  scholarly,  well-written  account  of 
an  interesting  but  not  important  incident  during 
the  period  of  anarchy  existing  in  Russia  around 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 
The  author  tries  to  present  his  hero  as  an 
idealistic  genius  of  outstanding  military  and 
political  talents  whose  aim  was  to  unify  and 
expand  the  territory  of  Russia  and  westernize 
its  people,  an  early  Peter  the  Great.  However, 
the  picture  which  emerges  is  that  of  a  naive 
impetuous  youth  with  impracticable  dreams  of 
conquest  and  reform,  lacking  in  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  a  sense  of  reality  and  political  ability. 
.  .  .  The  book  shows  evidence  of  thorough  re¬ 
search  and  is  written  in  a  lively  dramatic  style. 
The  format  is  attractive.”  F.  J.  Galliagher 
Best  Sell  26:214  S  15  ’66  240w 
“Using  contemporary  sources,  Mr.  Barbour, 
the  author  of  an  earlier  book  about  Captain 
John  Smith,  has  written  a  fascinating  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Dimitry.  He  writes  in 
lively  style,  and  his  frequent  quotations  from 
eye  witnesses  add  interest.  He  is  careful  to 
report  conflicting  accounts  of  events,  and  his 
judgements  seem  valid.”  J.  S.  Robotham 
Library  J  91:4646  O  1  ’66  lOOw 


BAREA,  ILSA.  Vienna.  3Slp  il  $7.95  Knopf 
943.6  Vienna— History  66-22435 

The  author  "offers  a  study  of  the  elements 
which  have  shaped  Vienna  society  and  Vien¬ 
nese  characteristics  and  have  made  Viennese 
architecture,  culture,  and  language  what  they 
are.  The  significance  of  Reformation  and 
Counter  Reformation,  of  Baroque.  Biedermeier, 
the  1848  Revolution,  of  the  reign  of  Franz 


Joseph  and  finally  of  the  Republican  era  is 
sketched,  and  the  contributions  of  social 
groups  and  individuals,  of  the  imperial  house, 
the  politicians,  writers,  artists,  musicians,  ac¬ 
tors,  bankers,  and  industrialists  are  de¬ 
scribed.”  (Library  j)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1036  Ag  24  ’66  70w 
“There  is  a  detailed  description  of  Vienna’s 
history  from  about  1700  to  1918.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  writes  with  perception  about  its  music 
and  literature.  To  a  foreigner  who  wishes  to 
prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  a  visit  to  Vienna, 
no  more  erudite  guide  than  Mrs.  Barea’s  book 
can  be  recommended.”  E.  S  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  27  ’66 
600w 

Economist  220:742  Ag  20  ’66  550w 
“The  author's  family  history  and  personal 
experiences,  perhaps  with  an  over-emphasis 
of  her  Socialist  viewpoint,  are  used  to  enliven 
[this]  story.  An  index  and  a  large,  select 
bibliography  (which,  strangely  enough,  does 
not  list  previous,  often  well-known  similar 
attempts  to  offer  a  general  characterization 
of  Vienna  and  the  Viennese)  contributes  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  well  illustrated  work 
which  will  appeal  to  the  more  sophisticated 
general  reader.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:3412  J1  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:203  Ag  5  ’66  140w 
“As  a  Viennese  [the  author]  feels  deeply 
about  the  past.  Consequently,  this  book  is  not 
only  a  ‘historical  essay  based  on  research’  but 
also  an  intimately  personal  memoir.  There  is 
a  constant  interplay  between  the  author’s 
own  past  and  the  history  of  her  native  city. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  history  ought  to 
be  written.  .  .  .  [The]  subjective  approach 
can  reveal  a  deeper  objective  truth.  .  .  .  [Mrs. 
Barea]  has  produced  one  of  the  very  best 
books  on  Vienna  I  know.”  Joseph  Wechsberg 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ag  21  ’66  1050w 
Newsweek  68:70  Ag  29  '66  650w 
“Mrs.  Barea  .  .  .  has  written  a  memorable 
book.  By  grace  of  being  as  cosmopolitan  and 
versatile  as  the  ideal  Viennese,  she  contributes 
her  own  personality  and  her  own  scholarship  to 
the  legend  that  no  accumulation  of  documented 
misery  will  destroy.  Here  the  facts  and  the 
aura,  the  atmosphere,  are  balanced  with  skill, 
sensibility  and  wit,  and  the  book  is  alive  with 
pertinent  and  amusing  anecdotes.” 

TLS  p776  S  1  ’66  1400w 


BARGAR,  B.  D.  Lord  Dartmouth  and  the 
American  revolution.  219p  $6.50  Univ.  of  S.C. 
press 

973.3  Dartmouth,  William  Legge,  2d  earl  of. 

U.  S. — History — Revolution — Causes 

65-28498 

Through  his  religious  philanthropies  and  in 
his  position  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
“William  Legge,  the  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
was  involved  with  America  in  two  capacities 
before  1772.  .  .  .  [The  author  discusses  his 
influence  in  both  these  capacities  and  then] 
proceeds  to  his  major  concern — Dartmouth's 
role  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  American 
Department  from  1772  to  1775.”  (J  Am  Hist) 
Bibliography. 


"[This  volume]  is  based  on  a  close  study  of 
the  private  papers  of  the  Earl  [of  Dartmouth] 
...  a  less  than  satisfactory  survey  of  the 
relevant  files  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  printed 
sources,  and  several  key  secondary  works.  The 
dust  jacket  claims  that  it  is  ‘a  different  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  events  preceding  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  I  could  find  little  to  substantiate  the 
claim.  .  .  .  Bargar  fails  to  investigate  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Continental  Congress.  .  .  .  Nor 
does  [he  consider]  political  controversies  in  the 
colonies,  which  were  closely  related  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  mother  country  and  jeopardized 
any  hope  of  accommodation.  In  this  study  of 
history  as  pure,  disembodied  constitutional  doc- 
trine  there  is  no  room  for  the  ambitions,  the 
mistakes,  the  passions,  and  the  miscalculations 
of  mortal  men.”  J.  M.  Sosin 

Am  Hist  R  71:1336  J1  ’66  500w 


In  the  author’s  view  [Dartmouth]  was  a 
nian  of  consistent  principles  with  a  kindly 
though  ineffective  disposition  toward  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  operating  from  a  relatively  weak 
office  .  .  His  major  contribution  appears  to 
have  been  a  ‘toning  down’  of  official  communi¬ 
cations  to  America.  .  .  .  But  Bargar  is  careful 
to  explain  that  [this]  in  no  way  indicated  .  .  . 
disagreement  with  his  brother-in-law’s  (Lord 
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BARGAR,  B.  D. — Continued 

North's)  and  the  King’s  policy  toward  America. 

.  .  Since  most  of  his  correspondents  in  the 
colonies  were  royal  officials,  ignorance  of  the 
deep-seated  and  widespread  nature  of  American 
resistance  resulted.  This  is  no  new  theme,  but 
it  is  of  interest  here  because  in  places  the  same 
sort  of  limitations  appear  to  have  affected  the 
author’s  analysis  of  events.  Positioned,  like  his 
subject,  in  Britain,  writing  largely  from  sources 
reflecting  ministerial  concerns,  Bargar  at.  times 
sees  events  within  a  restricted  field  of  vision. 

Carl  ubbel^eHist  53.350  s  -66  550w 


BARiSH,  JONAS  A.,  ed.  Sejanus.  See  Jonson. 
B. 


BARKER,  C.  EDWARD. 

on  the  Christian  faith, 
atlantic 


Psychology’s 
220p  $7.50 


impact 

Trans- 


201.  G  Psychology,  Religious  [64-562501 


“This  English  Methodist  minister  and  psy¬ 
chotherapist  testifies  that  the  message  of  Jesus 
accords  with  the  psychoanalytic  school  of  Klein 
and  Fairbairn,  but  that  much  of  the  Christian 
tradition  and  its  dogma  in  between,  starting 
with  St.  Paul,  is  characterized  by  obsession, 
masochism,  and  unhealthy  sexual  attitudes. 
.  .  .  This  is  paralleled  by  a  hermeneutic  which 
transports,  unmodified,  the  life  and  teaching’s 
of  Jesus  into  the  20th  century  and  interprets 
them  by  reference  to  psychosomatics,  J.  B. 
Rhine,  and  various  proponents  of  ‘spiritual- 
or  ‘mind-science.’  ”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“Barker  never  allows  a  depth  confrontation 
of  the  psychological  vision  (N.  O.  Brown,  Jung, 
J.  H.  van  den  Berg)  with  contemporary  theo¬ 
logical  expressions  (Tillich,  Bultmann,  Bon- 
hoeffer)  to  inform  his  essentially  static  con¬ 
ception  of  God  and  human  history.  He  compares 
the  force  of  psychology’s  impact  with  that  of 
Darwin’s  on  traditional  Biblicism,  and  yet  he 
lacks  the  evolutionistic  sense  of  the  appropria¬ 
teness  for  one  time  of  what  may  be  inap¬ 
propriate,  or  unhealthy,  for  another.  .  .  . 

Particular  clinical  insights  would  perhaps 
give  this  book  an  ‘impact’  on  the  pastoral 
psychology  shelves  of  a  seminary  library,  but 
wherever  the  ‘new  morality’  and  the  erosion 
of  orthodoxy  has  taken  hold,  even  its  practical 
discussions  are  largely  beside  the  point.” 

Choice  3:319  Je  ’66  190w 
“[The  book  is]  readable  and  .  .  .  relevant 
to  the  problem  with  which  most  Christians 
find  themselves1  confronted  when  they  tiw  to 
combine  their  faith  with  modern  psychiatric 
thought.  .  .  .  [It]  may  shock  or  alarm 

the  orthodox  Christian.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  [it] 
may  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  relation  between  psychoanalytic 
and  Christian  thought;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
kindly  and  percipient  psychotherapist  who  has 
much  to  say  which  is  interesting,  and  the  power 
to  express  himself  clearly.” 

TLS  pl99  Mr  5  ’64  370w 


BARKER,  DUDLEY.  Writer  by  trade;  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Arnold  Bennett.  260p  il  $6.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

823  Bennett,  Arnold  66-23025 

A  biography  of  the  novelist  which  draws  upon 
intimate  recollections,  as  well  as  documents 
and  letters — some  never  before  published.  [The 
author]  has  created  a  .  .  .  portrait  of  the  man, 
his  curious  writing,  habits,  his  place  in  the 
literary  circles  of  his  time,  and  the  effects  of 
his  emotional  life  on  his  books.”  (Publisher’s 

B^erL++PrW-Kibal  Published  works  of  Arnold 
Bennett.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Clinstian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  4  ’6 

bUUw 

Economist  220:566  Ag  6  ’66  300w 
“A  peculiarly  frank  and  sympathetic  brie 
b^P?Pp"Pb?.  °f  a  man  who  gained  fame  and 
certain  financial  success  writing  interestin 
stones  about  some  of  the  dullest  peonle  i 
literature  (Old.  Wives’  Tale.  Clayhanger) 

The  challenge  m  writing  of  him  lies  in  delineat 
}PPr  the  true  man  alongside  the  man  BeSne 
thought  he  should  appear  to  be.  In  36  conci’ 
2uaiilei'SrMlI-  E„arker  has.  given  a  full  survey  c 
all  the  facts  from  available,  sources  about 
man  whose  own  confused  and  frustrated  lif 


in  the  face  of  outward  successes  would  make 
just  the  kind  of  book  Bennett  could  best  have 
written.  It  supplements  without  replacing  the 
published  Journals  and  other  sketches.  ’  F.  N. 

Jones  [_jfc,rary  J  91:3727  Ag  ’66  130w 

“[This]  is  not  very  likely  to  gain  new 
readers  for  Bennett.  It  is  a  sensible  middle¬ 
brow  portrait,  making  some  use  of  unpublished 
letters,  and  with  very  good  photos.  But  it 
offers  no  reassurances,  and — what  is  worsen — no 
arguments,  to  meet  those  whose  precise  fear 
it  is  that  Bennett  was  a  ‘writer  by  trade.’ 

.  .  In  Mr.  Barker’s  telling,  Bennett  never 
rises  above  the  fluent  journalist  which  was 
one  of  his  selves.  .  .  .  Where  Mr.  Barker 
does  succeed  is  in  Bepnett’s  early  journalistic 
career  ...  in  the  grim  story  of  his  marriage 
and  separation,  and  in  evoking  Bennett  as  a 
public  figure.  .  .  .  But  too  much  of  it  is  Mr. 
Prohack-work.”  Christopher  Ricks 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:32  N  3  ’66  1750w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  9  ’66  160w 
Newsweek  68:89  S  5  ’66  850w 
"Barker  has  written  about  Bennett  with 
sympathy  and  humor.  He  does  not  laugh  at 
the  man,  but  he  does  smile  now  and  then.  .  .  . 
As  far  as  literary  judgments  are  concerned. 
Barker  is  careful  not  to  claim  too  much  for 
the  minor  works,  and  he  comments  justly  on 
the  major  ones.  .  .  .  He  does  say,  apropos  of 
Virginia  Woolf’s  once  famous  attack  on  Ben¬ 
nett:  ‘When  the  main  stream  of  the  English 
novel  through  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  comes  in  due  time  to  be  examined, 
it  may  well  be  found  that  Bennett  added  to 
its  flow  quite  as  much  as  Lawrence,  say,  or 
Forster — and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more  than 
Virginia  Woolf.’  Although  I  doubt  that,  I 
do  believe  that  Bennett’s  reputation  is  likely  to 
be  revised  upward,  and  I  believe  that  Barker’s 
pleasant,  gentle,  perceptive  book  will  contribute 
to  the  process.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:27  O  15  '66  650w 
Time  88:83  S  2  ’66  600w 
“A  comparison  of  [this  book]  .  .  .  with  the 
biography  of  the  same  writer  published  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Pound  [Arnold  Bennett,  BRD  1953] 
makes  us  disappointingly  aware  that  the  new 
view  is  not  very  different  from  the  old.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Barker]  has  delved  rather  more  thoroughly 
than  Mr.  Pound  into  the  early  history  of  the 
Bennett  family.  .  .  .  The  comings  and  goings 
of  [Bennett’s]  imaginative  power  are  hard  to 
explain.  Mr.  Barker  tries  to  do  so  by  aligning 
his  periods  of  greatest  creative  activity  with 
the  times  when  he  was  in  love.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  not  entirely  convincing.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Barker’s]  book  is  lively  and  readable  and 
reveals  his  subject  as  an  essentially  likeable 
man,  kindly  and  rather  vulnerable  beneath  the 
hard  facade  of  professionalism.  Unfortunately, 
the  book  suffers  from  a  certain  naivety  of 
critical  judgment.” 

TLS  p654  J1  28  ’66  950w 


BARKER,  GEORGE.  Collected  poems,  1930  to 
1965.  273p  $7.50;  pa  $3.75  October  house 
821  64-23113 


“Included  in  this  volume  are  eighteen  poems 
published  in  England  in  one  volume  under  the 
title  of  ‘The  View  From  a  Blind  I.’  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  many  new  and  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  poems.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of 
first  lines. 


Collected  Poems’  illustrates  the  work  of 
a  Poetic  craftsman  whose  growth  from  1930 
to  1965  has  been  steadily  toward  economy  and 
exactness  of  expression.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  number  of  traditional  poetic  forms 
which  he  has  employed;  the  sonnet,  the  elegy, 
the  ballad,  the  lyric,  and  the  Skeltonic.  .  .  . 
Upon  them  all,  however,  Barker  places  the 
stamp  of  his  own  carefully  wrought  expression: 
a  disciplined  style  hewn  out  of  the  irregulari¬ 
ties,  of  today’s  conflicting  values.  .  .  .  Pene¬ 
trating  epithets  and  descriptions  permeate  the 
k-  :  ;  •.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  verbal  flashes, 
the,  total  impression  of  his  collected  work  re¬ 
mains  chaotic,  the  expression  of  a  man  too 
content  to  leave  his  questions  answerless.” 
Russell  Lord 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Mr  24 
66  310w 

“[This  volume]  does  not  collect  many  of 
[Barker  s]  published  poems,  including — its 
most  serious  omission — The  True  Confession 
of  George  Barker  [BRD  1964],  .  .  .  The  View 
from  a  Blind  I  provides,  I  feel,  the  best  pieces 
.  .  .  The  new  poems  contain  a  little  mocking 
and  a  lot  of  accomplished  memorializing  They 
are  merely  additional  pieces,  I  think,  ‘to  an 
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already  well-defined  development  toward  idio¬ 
matic  expression  and  an  earthbound  sense  of 
self.” 

Poetry  107:412  Mr  '66  340w 
“A  few  of  [these]  poems,  like  the  wonderful 
‘Sonnet  to  My  Mother,’  have  deservedly  been 
anthology  pieces  of  long  standing.  The  bulk 
of  [.Barker's]  work,  however,  consists  of  ram¬ 
bling  elegies,  odes,  allegories,  and  visions  about 
the  state  of  Modern  Man.  Their  quasi-sur- 
realistic  diction  has  seemed  grand  and  exciting 
to  some,  but  to  me  it  is  a  frenetic  striving 
after  ‘verve’  which  ends  by  being  tiresome. 
.  .  .  One  suspects  that  Mr.  Barker  would  be 
a  finer,  more  genuine  poet  if  he  worked  on  a 
smaller  scale.  He  is  like  those  lyrical  nine¬ 
teenth-century  composers  who  felt  driven  to 
write  grandiose  concerti,  whose  charming  but 
fragile  themes  fail  to  carry  the  ponderous 
symphonic  movement.”  Richard  Moore 

Sat  R  48:30  D  25  ’65  300w 


machinery  I've  ever  seen — breathtaking — and 
the  paintings  are  masterful  in  their  detail.  It 
is  essential  for  all  larger  reference  collections.” 
Frederick  Davenport 

Library  J  90:5255  D  1  '65  llOw 


BARKER,  TWILEY  W.,  jt.  auth.  Freedoms, 
courts,  politics:  studies  in  civil  liberties.  See 
Barker,  L.  J. 


BARNARD,  ELLSWORTH.  Wendell  Wilikie. 
fighter  for  freedom.  611p  il  $7.50  Northern 
Mich.  univ.  press,  Marquette.  Mich. 

B  or  92  Wilikie,  Wendell  Lewis  66-19668 
The  author  of  this  biography,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Northern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  had  access  to  Willkie’s  private 
papers,  not  generally  available  to  scholars,  and 
to  much  unpublished  personal  correspondence. 
Bibliographical  notes.  Index. 


BARKER,  LUCiUS  J.  Freedoms,  courts,  poli¬ 
tics:  studies  in  civil  liberties  [by]  Lucius  J. 
Barker  Land]  Twiley  W.  Barker,  Jr.  324o  $9 ; 
to  schools  $6.75  Prentice-ITall 
323.4  Civil  rights.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

65-23066 

“The  problem  of  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States  is  examined  in  six  separate  areas: 
religion,  free  speech,  obscenity.  Communism, 
racial  problems,  and  the  right  to  counsel, 
through  .  .  .  studies  of  supreme  court  decisions. 
In  each  area  one  landmark  case  is  examined 
in  the  context  of  the  time;  excerpts  from  the 
trial  and  tire  court  decision  are  given.  With 
each  case  are  listed  related  court  decisions.” 
(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  authors  integrate  documentary  material, 
secondary  commentary,  and  their  own  critical 
analysis  in  an  exciting  and  readable  style, 
but  the  book  is  neither  original  nor  creative. 
It  can  be  used  most  profitably  as  supplementary 
reading  in  undergraduate  courses  in  American 
government  or  American  Constitutional  law.” 
Choice  3:572  S  '66  210w 
“This  superb,  topical  book,  published  at  the 
correct  time,  will  be  welcomed  by  any  library 
despite  the  price  tag.  .  .  .  The  language,,  though 
of  necessity  legal,  is  not  difficult  and  will  appeal 
to  the  lay  reader  and  to  the  student.  All 
of  the  cases  made  the  headlines  of  the  daily 
press — and  are  still  of  particular  concern.  While 
little  new  material  is  found,  the  approach  is 
fresh.  ...  Of  great  value  also  is  the  summation 
at  the  end  of  each  case  presenting  what  results 
have  occurred  from  the  decisions.”  John  Lustig 
Library  J  90:3618  S  15  '65  230w 


BARKER,  RONALD.  Automobiles  and  automo- 
biling;  captions  by  Ronald  Barker  and 
Douglas  B.  Tubbs:  drawings  by  Pierre  Du¬ 
mont;  designed  and  comp,  by  Ami  Guichard. 
204p  $35  Studio 

629.2  Automobiles — Design  and  construction 

65-24511 

This  volume  is  “made  up  of  paintings  and 
old  photographs  which  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  automobile.  .  .  .  The  text  is  held  to  an 
introduction,  but  each  picture  is  accompanied 
by  a  paragraph  which  includes  technical  data 
if  needed.  There  are  many  Bugattis  and  even 
the  rare  Bucciali  included.”  (Library  J) 


"The  bleakness  of  the  [automotive]  indus¬ 
try’s  record  in  areas  other  than  production  and 
sales  emerges  even  from  the  pleasantly  pre¬ 
tentious  Automobiles  and  Automobiling,  a 
high-priced,  self-conscious,  nostalgic  romp 
among  great  cars  of  the  past.  For  if  we  learn 
nothing  else  from  the  painstaking  drawings 
and  choppy  text  blocks  of  this  big  volume, 
we  cannot  help  but  note  that  hardly  one  in 
six  of  the  200  cars  singled  out  here  is  domestic 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  1927  Buick  or 
the  1929  duPont,  lack  entirely  any  credentials 
to  warrant  a  place  in  a  notable  car  gallery. 
A  few  other  U.S.  makes,  including  Marmon, 
Apperson  Jackrabbit,  Locomobile,  and  Lozier 
have  the  credentials  but  are  ignored;  the  most 
complete  and  generally  rewarding  of  the  big 
picture  books  for  auto  buffs  is  still  Ralph 
Stern’s  The  Treasury  of  the  Automobile  (1961), 
which  also  has  some  excellent  text.”  Dexter 

M o ct prg 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  23  '66  550w 
“This  is  likely  to  be  the  most  elegant  book 
devoted  to  the  automobile  we’ll  see  for  a  long, 
long  time.  It’s  a  large  volume  (awkward  to 
shelve)  .  .  .  the  finest  tribute  to  beautiful 


“There  is  much  new  information  about  Will¬ 
kie’s  unorthodox,  intellectually-oriented  parents 
and  his  early  rearing.  Barnard  has  clarified 
points  of  controversy,  pinpointed  errors  by 
other  biographers,  and  dispelled  many  myths. 
Serious  contemporary  students  need  no  longer 
ask,  ‘Who  was  Wendell  Wilikie.’  .  .  .  This 
volume  deals  in  much  greater  detail  with  every 
major  theme  of  seven  earlier  works  on  Wilikie. 
Of  the  three,  most  significant,  Barnard  refutes 
many  of  IM.E,.]  Dillon’s  conclusions  in  Wendell 
Wilikie  [BRD  1952],  bulwarks  [J.l  Barnes’s 
interpretations  in  .  .  .  Wilikie  [BRD  1952] , 

and  agrees  with  [D.B.]  Johnson’s  scrupulously 
documented  The  Republican  Party  and  Wendell 
Wilikie  [BRD  I960].”  Bernard  Bellush 
Am  Hist  R  72:333  O  ’66  650w 
“The  best  book  on  Wilikie  to  date  .  .  .  [al¬ 
though]  Barnard  does  not  make  adequate  use  of 
Willkie’s  private  papers.  Indeed  he  candidly  ob¬ 
serves  that  he  did  not  examine  correspondence 
dealing  mostly  with  the  1940  campaign  and  the 
fight  for  Lend  Lease  legislation.  Since  he  relies 
primarily  on  published  materials  (the  New 
York  Times  is  his  chief  source)  and  on  cor¬ 
respondence  and  interviews  with  surviving 
friends  and  intimates  of  his  subject,  what 
emerges  from  his  pages  is  a  public  portrait  of 
Wendell  Wilikie.”  Richard  Lowitt 

J  Am  Hist  53:638  D  ’66  650w 


“[A]  carefully  documented  biography.  Draw¬ 
ing  heavily  on  Willkie’s  private  papers,  it  is 
as  detailed  a  work  as  is  likely  to  be  written. 
It  is  also  lively  and  sympathetic,  but  by  no 
means  hagiographic.  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  18  ’66  llOw 


“This  book  shows  with  what  energy,  courage, 
and  intelligence  [Wilikie]  tried  to  remake  the 
Party  he  had,  for  so  brief  a  moment,  led. 
An  ‘inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown’  Wilikie 
certainly  was,  but  he  deserved  and  has  got  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  loving  biography.” 

TLS  p491  Je  2  ’66  2250w 
Yale  R  56:XXXIV  O  ’66  420w 


BARNARD,  F.  M.  Herder’s  social  and  political 
thought:  from  enlightenment  to  nationalism. 
189p  $4.80  Oxford 

300.92  Herder,  John  Gottfried  von  [65-51301 
The  author  has  gathered  together  “Herder’s 
political  ideas,  which  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  his  works.  .  .  .  [There  is  a]  biographical 
note,  and  an  introduction  that  opens  the  way 
to  Herder’s  organic  theme  in  political  theory 
by  accenting  his  concern  with  the  arts,  litera¬ 
ture.  folklore,  traditional  customs,  history,  and 
language.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“In  treating  his  effect  on  nationalist  ideas  in 
Germany,  Barnard  only  considers  Herder’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  writers  of  the  German  roman¬ 
tic  school,  most  of  whom  were  either  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  Herder’s  ideas.  [Barnard]  fails  to 
move  beyond  the  1820’s  and  to  examine  Herd¬ 
er’s  influence  on  Young  Germany  and  on  the 
whole  German  unification  movement.  In  treat¬ 
ing  Herder’s  influence  outside  Germany  [Barn¬ 
ard’s]  coverage  is  more  comprehensive.  He 
shows  the  enormous  influence  of  Herder’s  na¬ 
tionalist  ideas  on  the  peoples  of  Southern  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe.  He  fails,  however, 
to  note,  .  .  .  Herder’s  influence  on  Michelet, 
.  .  .  [and]  on  the  Hungarian  nationalist  move¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  this  study  ...  is  now 
the  best  available  in  English.”  F.  B.  Artz 
Am  Hist  R  71:989  Ap  ’66  420w 
“Both  the  author  and  his  subject  come  off 
as  masters  of  imprint  upon  liberal  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  socio-political  thought.  An  eight-page 
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BARNARD,  F.  M . — Continued 
bibliography  of  superb  quality  mak  e  s  thi  s 
small  volume  a  mighty  springboard  to  further 
study.”  chQice  3;12g  Ap  ,66  170w 

“[Herder]  introduced  what  .can  .only  be 
called  a  modern  way  of  thinking  about  lan¬ 
guage,  literature  and  culture,  society  and 
history,  a  way  of  thinking  that  starts  from  the 
principle  that  ‘nothing  in  nature  is  separate . 
.  .  .  Yet  almost  all  he  wrote  is  elusive,  un¬ 
wittingly  qualified  or  even  contradicted. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Barnard  deftly  uncovers  the  confusions 
and  uncertainties  in  Herder’s  views.  .  .  .  And 
yet  Lhis]  method  in  some  respects  almost 
imposes  a  logical  system  on  [Herder],  relating 
views  expressed  at  different  times 
which  were  in  fact  not  logically  related  at  all. 
.  .  .  Yet  neither  this  fault,  nor  the  contradic¬ 
tions  and  confusions  in  Herder,  prevent  the 
author  from  signalling  .the  outstanding  signif¬ 
icance  of  Herder’s  social  thought,  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  emphasis  from  political  organization 
to  social  relationships  and  cultural  ties. 

TLS  p961  O  28  ’65  llOOw 


BARNES,  ALLAN  C.,  ed.  The  social  respon¬ 
sibility  of  gynecology  and  obstetrics;  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  conf.  held  My.  7,  1965,  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  hospital;  ed.  with  introds.  by  Allan 
C.  Barnes.  209p  pi  $5.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 

362  Gynecology.  Obstetrics.  Woman 

65-24793 


This  “book  presents  a  multidiseiplined  view¬ 
point  through  the  eyes  of  the  obstetrician, 
pediatrician,  psychiatrist,  attorney,  public  health 
educator,  public  health  physician,  and  social 
worker.  The  problems  of  our  society  relating 
to  human  reproduction,  womankind,  mother¬ 
hood,  and  marriage  are  discussed:  .  .  .  [the] 
population  explosion  .  .  .  patient  education  and 
motivation  toward  population  control,  and  .  .  . 
the  problems  of  improving  the  quality  of 
our  future  generations  and  the  quantity 
of  care  that  will  be  required  to  achieve  it. 
Social  education  of  our  youth  and  marital 
education  of  the  young  adult  are  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  pregnant 
schoolgirl,  and  as  they  relate  to  divorce  and 
other  marital  problems.  The  social  aspect 
of  family-focused  obstetrics  is  likewise  touched 
upon.”  (Am  J  Pub  Health)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“All  too  briefly,  the  deficiency  of  our  abor¬ 
tion  laws  are  mentioned,  and  suggestions  for 
their  liberalization  are  but  barely  implied.  .  .  . 
[The  editor]  has  done  a  just  service  to  the 
cause  of  inculcating  a  true  maternal  and  child 
health  consciousness  into  the  field  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  He  has  demonstrated,  by  the 
technic  of  the  symposium,  the  need  for  broad¬ 
ening  the  concept  of  obstetrics-gynecology  into 
the  ‘science  of  womankind’ — calling  for  a 
working  merger  between  the  clinical  practi¬ 
tioner,  investigator,  teacher,  and  social  scien¬ 
tist.”  E.  M.  Gold 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:852  My  ’66  420w 
Choice  3:429  J1  ’66  180w 
“Allan  Barnes,  an  eminent,  thoughtful  pro¬ 
fessor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  artfully 
weaves  the  volume  into  a  single  cloth  with  a 
prologue,  epilogue,  and  a  philosophic  link  be¬ 
tween  disparate  sections.  .  .  .  One  wishes  that 
some  of  the  less  germane  material,  such  as 
neoplasia,  had  been  omitted  and  that  more 
pertinent  topics,  such  as  the  social  obstacles 
delaying  the  obstetrician-gynecologist  from  as¬ 
suming  an  intelligent,  liberal  leadership  role  in 
social  problems  of  his  art,  had  been  expanded. 
The  contributors,  and  assuredly  the  editor, 
are  thoughtful  liberals  ahead  of  their  time.  .  .  . 
This,  volume  presents  strong  thinking  and  good 
writing.”  A.  F.  Guttmacher 

Science  151:984  F  25  ’66  800w 


and  international  affairs.  The  present  volume 
carries  the  story  to  the  first  inauguration  or 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  1933  and  describes 
the  development  of  the  basic  institutions— 
and  conflicts — of  American  broadcasting. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography 
Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  40w 
“A  comprehensive  history  of  broadcasting  in 
America  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  is 
well  worth  waiting  for.  .  .  .  [The]  professor 
of  dramatic  arts  at  Columbia  has  done  an 
especially  good  job  of  disentangling  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  legislative  developments  of  the  early 
years.  Texts  of  the  two  chief  radio  acts  ot  the 
period  are  included.  .  .  .  Both  the  index  and 
illustrations  are  excellent.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  R.  A.  Hamm 

Library  J  91:5994  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  recalls  the  wonder,  confusion,  comedy, 
and  drama  of  broadcasting’s  formative  years. 
Photos  of  early-era  stars  and  excerpts  from 
scripts  of  such  popular  programs  as  Amos 
’n’  Andy  and  The  Goldbergs  add  to  the  en¬ 
joyment.”  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:110  N  12  ’66  140w 


BARNSLEY,  ALAN  GABRIEL.  See  Fielding,  G. 


BARNSTONE,  HOWARD.  The  Galveston  that 
was;  phot,  by  Henri  Cartier-Bresson  and 
Ezra  Stoller;  foreword  by  James  Johnson 
Sweeney.  224p  $12.95  Macmillan  (N  Y);  Mus. 
of  fine  arts,  1001  Bissonnet  st,  Houston,  Tex. 
720.973  Galveston — Historic  houses,  etc.  Ar¬ 
chitecture — Galveston.  Architecture,  Amer¬ 
ican  65-25061 

“Here  ...  in  more  than  a  hundred  [photo¬ 
graphs]  .  .  .  are  the  great  mansions  built 
for  the  wealthy  citizens  and  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  the  Customs  House  and  the 
Hendley  Building,  that  give  distinction  to  the 
city.  The  text  .  .  .  forms  an  .  .  .  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  illustrations.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“This  is  an  intriguing  book  on  several  levels: 
first,  as  an  appreciation,  by  a  young,  modern 
Houston  architect — Howard  Barnstone  .  .  . 

and,  secondly,  as  a  visual  appreciation  .  .  . 
through  the  eyes  (or  lenses)  of  two  great  and 
very  different  photographers.  .  .  .  Because 

this  is  a  rather  fascinating  view  of  the  same 
object  .  .  .  from  three  entirely  different  van¬ 
tage  points,  one  hopes  that  the  sale  of  this 
book  will  not  be  limited  to  hometown  boosters 
in  the  old  port.  The  book,  its  authors,  and 
the  subject  itself  deserve  a  more  general  and 
perceptive  public.” 

Arch  Forum  124:91  Mr  ’66  120w 
“Galveston  Greek  and  Galveston  Romantic 
are  unique  developments  of  American  archi¬ 
tectural  style  in  the  19th  century.  Many  of 
the  town’s  commercial  and  official  buildings 
and  ‘places’  were  created  by  Nicholas  J.  Clay¬ 
ton,  who  is  here  brought  out  of  obscurity. 
Some  might  excite  stage  designers.  The  text 
by  an  architect-teacher  is  authoritative,  histori¬ 
cal  material  of  use  to  the  architectural  student, 
especially  one  seeking  information  on  noncon¬ 
formist  designs  of  the  period.  The  book  will 
also  interest  the  student  of  Southwest  history, 
and  the  social  life  and  family  histories  of 
Galveston.  A  special  item,  of  course,  for  special 
collections. 

Choice  3 :197  My  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  Mr  6  ’66  210w 


BARNSTONE,  WILLIS,  ed.  &  tr.  Lyrics  in  the 
original  Greek.  See  Sappho 


BARNETT,  VINCENT  M.,  ed.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  United  States  abroad.  See 
American  assembly 


BARNOUW,  ERIK.  A  tower  in  Babel:  a  hi; 
tory  of  broadcasting  in  the  United  State 
v  1 — to  1933.  344p  ll  $8.50  Oxford 
384.5  Radio  broadcasting — History.  Telev 
sion  broadcasting — History  66-222! 

“This,  the  first  of  three  volumes,  R  tl 
beginning  of  the  story  of  how  radio  and  telev 
f;VT_r,rev,anie  aP  integral  part  of  America 
ht® — °f  how.  a  toy  became  an  industry  and 
force  in  politics,  business,  education,  ^rehgioi 


BARON,  HANS.,  The  Crisis  of  the  early  Italian 
renaissance:  civic  humanism  and  republican 
liberty  m  an  age  of  classicism  and  tvranny; 
with  an  epilogue;  pub.  in  coop,  with  the 
Newberry  library,  rev  ed  582p  il  $10:  pa  $2  95 
Princeton  umv.  press 

945  Italy— Politics  and  government.  Human¬ 
ism.  Renaissance  66-10549 

“A  substantial  revision  of  .  .  .  [a]  studv 
which  first  appeared,  in  two  volumes  in  1955  ” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  notes.  Index. 


ine  original  appendices  dealing  with  prob- 
lems  of  chronology,  have  been  dropped  and  the 
critical  notes  drastically  cut:  on  the  other  hand 
two  illuminating  background  studies,  originally 
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published  as  articles,  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  text,  which  has  also  been  amended  in 
places  in  the  light  of  new  findings  or  strength¬ 
ened  in  response  to  scholarly  criticism.  A  new 
epilogue  reviews  the  book’s  findings  from  the 
broader  historical  perspective.  While  the  main 
import  of  the  alterations  is  to  render  the  study 
more  accessible  to  nonspecialists  and  students, 
the  revisions  will  be  of  interest  to  specialists. 
A  basic  work  for  all  Renaissance  collections.” 

Choice  3:563  S  ’66  120w 
‘‘[This]  is  an  altogether  remarkable  example 
of  intellectual  history.  .  .  .  Baron  has  .  .  . 
[incorporated]  the  genesis  and  development  of 
his  new  concept  of  civic  humanism,  and  shown, 
with  an  unrivaled  mastery  of  his  sources,  how 
the  several  components  of  this  new  idea  forced 
alteration  and  redefinition  on  many  late  medie¬ 
val  and  earlier  humanistic  intellectual  assump¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  recondite,  intricate,  and 
then  necessary  scholarly  argumentation  of  the 
two-volume  edition  of  1956  has  been  removed .  .  . 
but  The  Crisis  still  can  be  recommended  only 
to  those  familiar  with  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  ...  In  its  compacter 
form  the  intellectual  dimensions  of  the  Gian- 
galeazzo  crisis  become  in  some  ways  even  more 
enthralling.  ’  ’ 

Yale  R  55:XXYI  Je  '66  650w 


BARON,  SALO  W.  The  Russian  Jew  under 
tsars  and  soviets.  427p  $7.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
301.45  Jews  in  Russia  64-20459 

The  author,  who  is  emeritus  professor  of 
Jewish  history,  literature  and  institutions  at 
Columbia  University  “chronicles  the  fate  of 
the  Jews  under  successive  tsars,  showing  how 
changing  rulers  affected  the  community.  .  .  . 
[He]  investigates  conditions  within  the  Jewish 
community  during  these  periods,  providing  in¬ 
formation  on  trends  in  population,  economics, 
education,  religious  activities,  and  intellectual 
life.  He  demonstrates  how  Russia  often  suffered 
as  a  nation  by  restricting  Jewish  participa¬ 
tion  in  national  affairs.  .  .  .  [He  then]  gives 
evidence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Stalinist  era 
and  following  the  Nazi  terror.  And  he  asserts 
that  it  remains  today.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“As  a  survey  or  chronicle,  the  book  s  virtues 
far  outweigh  its  defects.  It  is  good  to  have 
information  one  finds  scattered  through  Dub- 
now,  Greenberg,  Schwartz,  and  various  Yiddish, 
Hebrew,  and  Russian  works,  so  compactly  and 
austerely  presented  in  a  single  volume.  True, 
I  miss  a  good  index,  a  critical  bibliography, 
certain  maps  and  charts,  a  more  critical  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  sources  .  .  .  and  in  places 
even  better  proofreading,  but  these  are  minor 
matters.  ...  Yet  [the  author]  makes  no 
serious  attempt  to  characterize  the  inward, 
spiritual  development  of  Russian  Jews,  nor 
to  assess  the  human  meaning  of  this  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  characteristic  attitudes  of 

Jews  toward  each  other,  toward  the  Russian 
world  around  them,  and  toward  the  world 
at  large,,  remain  largely  unexplored.”  Sidney 

\T  n  yi  q  o 

Am  Hist  R  71:626  Ja  '66  950w 
“Professor  Baron,  an  outstanding  scholar  in 
Jewish  history,  [has  written]  ...  a  useful 
general  history.  .  .  .  Since  the  treatment  or 
mistreatment  of  the  Jews  seems  Inevitably  to 
provide  a  gauge  for  the  character  of  a  society, 
the  topic  by  its  very  nature  invites  specula^ 
tion  about  the  future,  and  in  his  final  pages 
Professor  Baron  permits  himself  some  cautious 
optimism,  based  chiefly  on  the  hope  that  ra¬ 
tional  self-interest  will  in  time  militate  against 
discriminatory  racial  policies.”  H.  L.  Roberts 

Book  Week  p!4  Mr  28  '65  250w 


BARR,  GEORGE.  Young  scientist  and  the  fire 
department:  il.  by  Mildred  Waltrip.  143p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.06  McGraw 


628  Fire  extinction — Juvenile  literature.  Fire, 
departments — Juvenile  literature.  Fire- 
Juvenile  literature  66-15830 


The  author  “explains  the  science  behind  fire, 
fire  equipment,  and  fire-fighting  methods.  .  .  . 
Questions  about  the  nature  of  fire,  the  chemis- 
trv  of  fuels,  and  various  ways  of  extinguishing 
different  types  of  fires  are  .  .  .  answered  with 
the  help  of  diagrams.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“Written  and  illustrated  with  clarity  and 
precision,  this  book  will  fill  a  real  need  in  most 
collections.  Mr.  Barr’s  unpatronizing  style  keeps 
pace  with  the  drama  of  his  subject.”  M.  M. 
Murray 

Library  J  91:4326  S  16  '66  60w 


“The  detailed  descriptions  of  fire-fighting 
methods  and  alarm  systems,  of  the  operation 
of  pumpers,  ladder  trucks  and  fireboats  and 
their  specialized  apparatus  will  appeal  to 
readers  with  mechanical  interests.  As  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  adequate  safety  precautions,  the 
book  will  probably  result  in  a  thorough  check 
of  more  than  one  household  for  fire  hazards.” 
Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  ’66  70w 


BARRACLOUGH,  GEOFFREY.  An  introduction 
to  contemporary  history.  272p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 
909.82  History,  Modern — 20th  century 

65-14553 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Gordon  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  71:510  Ja  ’66  360w 
Choice  3:703  O  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alasdair  MacIntyre 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Mr  17  '66  700w 


BARRETT,  CYRIL,  ed.  Collected  papers  on 
aesthetics.  198p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 

111.8  Esthetics  66-1103 

“This  collection  of  10  papers,  all  by  different 
authors,  re-examines  specific  topics  dealt  with 
in  what  W.  E.  Kennick  (author  of  the  first 
paper)  refers  to  as ‘the  traditional  aesthetics. ’  ” 
(Choice)  “Papers  deal  with  what  emotion 
has  to  do  with  art  .  .  .  and  biography  with 
poetry,  .  .  .  the  irrelevance  of  belief  to 

aesthetic  experience,  .  .  .  aesthetic  concepts  .  .  . 
and  the  meaning  intended  by  a  poet  in  his 
poem.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“The  authors  of  [these]  papers,  who  teach 
in  various  universities  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.K.,  agree  on  one  point,  the  need  to  uphold 
the  ‘uniqueness  of  the  particular  work  of  art,’ 
while  dealing  with  ‘logical,  conceptual  and 
epistemological  questions’  pertaining  to  art 
generally.  The  work  is  recommended  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  literature  who  have  read 
in  the  field  of  aesthetics  and  literary  criticism.” 
Choice  3:416  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Wollheim 

New  Statesman  72:367  S  9  '66  360w 
“This  collection  of  philosophical  essays  is 
a  seen';  el  to  a  similar  collection  published  in 
1954  with  the  title  Aesthetics  and  Language 
under  the  editorship  of  William  Elton  [and] 

.  .  .  attempts  to  diagnose  and  clarify  some 
aesthetic  confusions,  which  were  held  to  be 
mainly  linguistic  in  origin.  .  .  .  Professor 
Morris  Weitz  .  .  .  subjects  Shakespeare 
criticism  written  by  Dryden,  Pope  and  Johnson 
to  examination  to  see  whether  it  is  philosophi¬ 
cally  legitimate  to  give  reasons  for  judgments. 

.  .  Miss  Margaret  Macdonald  similarly 

subjects  the  language  of  fiction  to  analysis 
in  order  to  decide  on  its  logic,  e.g.,  whether 
truth  or  falsehood  can  be  predicated  of  it. 
But  the  trouble  with  all  this  fine  logic-chopping 
is  that  it  sometimes  chops  the  subject  clean 
away.  Thus  .  .  .  Professor  Kennick  in  a 

lively  entertaining  first  chapter  almost  ques¬ 
tions  the  possibility  of  aesthetics  itself.” 

TLS  p256  Mr  31  ’66  600w 


BARROS,  JAMES.  The  Corfu  incident  of  1923; 
Mussolini  and  the  League  of  nations.  339p 
$7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
327.45  Corfu— History.  League  of  Nations. 
Italy — Foreign  relations  65-14305 

“The  occupation  of  the  Greek  island  of 
Corfu  in  1923  by  Mussolini  followed  the  mur¬ 
der  of  an  Italian  Official  on  Greek  soil.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  offers  a  day-by-day  account  of 
the  negotiations  and  maneuvering  among  the 
representatives  of  Italy.  Greece.  France,  and 
Britain,  and  between  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  that  led  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  crisis.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Texts  of  contemporary  documents  are 
given  in  the  appendixes.  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Norman  Kogan 

Am  Hist  R  72:232  O  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  F.  A.  Sondermann 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:455  Je  ’66  850w 
“[This  detailed  analysis]  wisely  aims  at  a 
case-study  ‘to  throw  light  on  the  handling  of 
disputes  during  the  League  period  and  .  .  . 
to  discover  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
political  settlement  under  the  auspices  of  an 
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BARROS,  JAMES — Continued 

international  organization.’  ..  •  admirable^a 

pmnhflsizf1  the  way  in  which  so  aamirauie  » 
meci^of  historical  reconstruction  falls  short  of 

StkTn  ' of  hypothesis.  The  Corfu  Incjde.jt  saUs- 
eflfty^lut^l^hoTsH^o^Uh^P^em.” 

William  Kmtzel^  Acad  364:210  .66  280w 

Choice  3:248  My  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Barros,  an  American  writer,  has  given 
oidenty  British  hr 

Plii! 

Cecil  and  by  personal  discussions  .  with  the 
cerned.  TLS  p425  My  19  ,66  900w 


BARRY.  BRIAN.  Political  argument.  364p  $8 
Humanities  press 


320.01  Political  science 


65-22664 


rrv,„  o  nth  or  “draws  a  fundamental  .distinc- 
tinn  hetween  two  kinds  of  political  principles, 
"want -regarding"  principles  which  take  wants 
aS  given  and  concern  only  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  their  satisfaction,  and  ideal 
regarding’  principles  which  rank  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  some  wants  higher  than  that  of  others, 
pertiaps S  despite  the  Preferences  of  the  person 

the°S Rubric tS  o  f^6  ‘ d! stribSiv e**1 '  want- regardfng 
nrfncipfes’  Barry  discusses  the  concepts  of 
iustice  fairness,  equality,  freedom  and  equity. 
The  chapters  concerning  aggregative  want- 
regarding  principles’  defend ,  the  concept  of 
hhe  public  interest’.  The  book  ends  with  two 
chapters  in  criticism  of  the  theory  of  Buchanan 

and  Tullock  that  were  it  not  Smiid  find  it 
of  bargaining,  every  individual  would  nnd  u 
in  his  interest  to  support  a  constitutional  set¬ 
up  in  which  collective  action  was  impossible 
without  unanimity.”  (New  Statesman)  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


“Barrv’s  intent  is  to  study  ‘the  relation 
between  principles  and  institutions,’  and  he 
makes  it  clear  that  ‘the  focus  is  analytical 
rather  than  causal.’  .  .  .  The  author  first 
tackles  .  .  ■  the  problem  of  language  and 

meaning.  Again,  in  the  classical  au3-lYt1cal  ap¬ 
proach,  he  examines  such  fundamental  politi¬ 
cal  problems  as  conservatism,  maioritananism 
and  liberalism,  freedom  and  natural  rights, 
constitutional  choice  and  public  interest  But, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
book  is  his  approach  to  political  decision¬ 
making  wherein  he  applies  the  game  theory 
much  as  it  is  currently  applied  in  the  area 
of  business  decision-making.  Most  useful  as 
supplementary  reading  for  advanced  under¬ 
graduates.”  .  _ _ 

Choice  3:417  J1  '66  150w 


“[This]  is  an  investigation  of  political  argu¬ 
ment  from  a  philosophical  viewpoint.  .  .  . 

Barry  operates  at  many  different  levels  of 
generality  and  abstraction.  He  writes  clearly 
about  theoretical  matters  and  vividly  in  their 
concrete  illustrations.”  Anthony  Kenny 

New  Statesman  71:932  Je  24  ’66  330w 


“This  is  a  study  of  broader  scope  and  deeper 
interest  than  the  title  might  indicate.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  techniques  of  political  argu¬ 
mentation.  Nor  does  it  argue  in  favor  of  any 
goals,  and  hence  it  does  not  belong  to  norma¬ 
tive  political  ethics.  It  is  a  study  in  analytic 
political  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  author  brings 
a  thorough  training  in  political  science,  welfare 
economics,  and  analytic  philosophy  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  its  breadth  is  by  no  means  achieved 
at  the  sacrifice  of  depth.  The  analysis  of  each 
concept  is  probing,  original,  and  thought- 
provoking.  It  is  bound  to  raise  questions:  .  .  . 
[such]  queries  are  an  indication  of  the  stimula¬ 
tion  to  be  derived  from  this  work.”  F  E 
Oppenheim  ' 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:640  D  ’66  559w 


BARRY,  E.  ELDON.  Nationalisation  in  British 
politics:  the  historical  background.  397p  $8.50 
Stanford  univ.  press 

338.942  Government  ownership.  Socialism- 
Great  Britain.  Great  Britain— Politics  and 
government  b4-siu4 

The  book  “describes  the  socialist  attempts 
from  1850  to  1914  to  obtain  nationalization  of 
the  land  and  major  industrial  monopolies  .  .  . 
[and]  the  efforts  of  Labour  Party  leaders, 
from  Hardie  through  Attlee,  to  establish  ana 
implement  a  socialist  political  program. 
(Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Mu  rphy 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:207  Mr  66  500w 


“An  avowed  socialist  presents  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  nationalization  in  Britain. 
.  .  .  The  author  attributes  the  failure  of 

the  Nationalisation  Acts  ...  to  weaknesses 
in  adapting  theory  to  facts,  poor  publicity 
of  nationalization  schemes,  and  ideological  con¬ 
fusion  within  the  Labour  movement.  .  .  .  This 
study  is  well  written  and  carefully  documented, 
with  thorough  descriptions  of  critical  events 
and  influential  personalities.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  valuable  supplementary  reading  for  the 
undergraduate  student  of  British  politics,  es¬ 
sential  for  the  graduate  student.” 

Choice  2:906  F  ’66  170w 


“[The  author]  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
find  a  question  which,  astonishingly,  no 
previous  historian  had  asked  and  the  scholar¬ 
ship  to  answer  it  satisfactorily.  He  tells  us 
how  nationalisation  in  the  form  familiar  to 
us  got  into  the  Labour  Party  programme.  .  .  . 
This  is  an  excellent  book.  .  .  .  Readers 

may  find  its  first  half  more  useful  than  the 
second,  for  whereas  a  good  deal  is  known 
about  nationalisation  after  1918  .  .  .  Barry’s 
is  the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  na¬ 
tionalisation  before  1914.”  E.  J.  Hobsbawm 
New  Statesman  79:49  J1  9  ’65  600w 


“The  general  conclusion  that  emerges  from 
this  interesting  volume  is  the  lack  of  clarity 
and,  at  times,  sheer  muddleheadedness  of  the 
Labour  movement  in  Britain  about  its  ultimate 
aims.  .  .  .  The  politics  of  land  [nationalisa¬ 
tion]  is  a  neglected  subject  by  historians,  and 
Mr.  Barry’s  two  chapters,  while  still  not  com¬ 
prehensive  in  their  treatment  .  .  .  are  a  useful 
summary.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barry  does  not  emphasize 
perhaps  as  much  as  it  deserves  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  public  corporation  in  Labour 
thinking,  nor  the  influence  it  had  on  the 
nationalization  proposals  after  1945.  Mr.  Barry's 
volume  ends  in  1951.  It  is  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  long  history  of  the  discussion  in  the 
movement  concerning  nationalization,  and  its 
place  in  socialist  theory  and  practice.  .  .  .  Its 
scholarship  is  reliable.” 

TLS  p747  S  2  '65  1200w 


BARRY,  GERALD,  ed.  The  Doubleday  pictorial 
library  of  the  arts.  See  The  Doubleday  picto¬ 
rial  library  of  the  arts 


BARRY,  JOSEPH.  The  people  of  Paris.  326p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

914.4  Paris — Social  life  and  customs.  Paris 
—Intellectual  life.  Paris — Description  and 
travel  66-14926 

"Mr  Barry,  an  American  journalist  who  has 
been  living  in  Paris  since  arriving  with  Pat¬ 
ton  s  Third  Army,  interprets  .  .  .  rthel  city 
through  its  people:  Chanel,  Sartre  and  Beau¬ 
voir,  Gertrude  Stein,  Jean  Paul  Belmondo. 
There  are  anecdotes  about  Billy  Graham  and 
Andrd  Malraux,  interviews  with  William  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Saroyan  and  Mary  McCarthy,  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Algerian  crisis  and  of  de  Gaulle.” 
(Library  J) 

“[The  author’s]  visual  and  emotional  re¬ 
sponses  are  the  corroboration  of  a  legend.  He 
gives  us  Paris  a  VAmericain.  .  .  .  His  talent 
is  for  the  entertaining' contradiction.  .  .  .  [Oc¬ 
casionally]  Barry  is  reworking  material  which 
has  fed  his  column  over  the  past  ten  years. 
•  v  ;  ,Th6„  columnist  turned  book-writer  runs 
a  [riskl.  Subjects  once  topical  are  often  dated 
when  we  meet  them  between  covers  [Hisl 

speculations  on  his  baffling  journey  through 
French  politics  bring  a  lift  in  interest  and 
substance.  .  .  .  His  waverings  and  confusion 
.  .  .  are  exposed  in  a  series  of  illuminating 
conversations.  From  Raymond  Aron,  Mauriac 
Louis  Armand.  Jean  de  Lipkowski,  and  a 
neighbor.  Madeleine,  he  drew  varying  esti¬ 
mates  of  reality.  .  .  He  concludes  with  wry 

disillusion:  ‘There  is  no  politics  in  France 
There  is  only  de  Gaulle.’  ”  Muriel  Haynes'0  " 
Book  Week  p8  Q  16  ’66  700w 
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Diverse  subjects  [are]  covered  In  this  col¬ 
lection  of  essays,  profiles  and  personal  opin¬ 
ions.  [While]  not  a  guide  to  Paris,  but  to  the 
Parisian  character,  this  will  be  enjoyed  by 
ardent  Francophiles.”  Barbara  Pfrogner 
Library  J  91:3945  S  1  ’66  80w 
.  “In  this  collection  of  interviews,  impres¬ 
sions,  post-impressions  and  reportage  [Barry] 
displays  his  considerable  talents  as  an  agile 
observer.  .  .  .  Completely  at  home  as  an 

expatriate,  he  is  the  perfect  Parisian  com¬ 
mentator.  .  .  .  The  emphasis  is  less  on  con¬ 
tinuity  than  on  color,  and  only  the  pieces 
devoted  to  the  birth  pangs  of  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
public  hang  together  long  enough  to  generate 
momentum.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  23  ’66  140w 


BARTH,  ERNEST  A.  T.,  jt.  auth.  Urban 
desegregation.  See  Northwood,  L.  K. 


BARTH,  HEiNRICH,  Travels  and  discoveries 
in  North  and  Central  Africa;  being  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  an  expedition  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  H.B.M.’s  government  in  the 
years  1849-1855.  centenary  ed  3v  29-657;709;800p 
il  col  maps  $75  Barnes  &  Noble 

916.60  Africa,  Central — Description  and 
travel.  Africa,  North — Description  and  travel 

66-126 

This  reprint  is  based  on  the  American  edition 
published  by  Harper  in  five  volumes  in  1857- 
1859  to  which  have  been  added  the  15  ‘‘folding 
maps  of  the  first  British  edition.  Monochrome 
redrawings  by  Lossing-Barritt  of  the  color 
plates  by  J.  M.  Bernatz  in  the  first  English 
edition  Lare  included].”  (Choice)  Appendixes 
relate  to  history,  geography,  ethnology  and 
language. 


‘‘One  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  field 
of  African  studies  by  the  greatest  explorer  of 
West  Africa.  .  .  .  This  reprint  of  a  book  that 
has  been  virtually  unavailable  for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  eagerly  awaited  by  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  Africanists  and  their  students.  .  .  . 
Extremely  valuable  for  the  history  and  anthro¬ 
pology  of  .Libya,  the  Sahara,  the  Niger  valley 
from  Timbuktu  east,  and  northern  Nigeria. 
Never  superseded  by  later  works.” 

Choice  3:836  N  ’66  160w 
"[This]  book  is  the  most  important  single 
contribution  to  European  knowledge  of  mid- 
19th-century  West  Africa.  .  .  .  Expensive  but 
indispensable  for  special  collections.”  Louis 
Barron 

Library  J  91:1224  Mr  1  ’66  120w 
“Barth’s  observations  are  a  basic  source  for 
modern  Africanists.  They  offer  some  additional 
evidence  of  the  high  cultural  and  political  levels 
said  to  have  been  achieved  by  such  empires  as 
Songhay  and  Bornu.  The  general  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  will  find  it  an  enthralling,  because  metic¬ 
ulous  and  accurate,  record  of  early  explora¬ 
tion.  ...  To  read  these  superb  volumes  is  to 
recapture  not  only  that  vanished  and  authentic 
Africa  but  also  something  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth-century  excitement  and  avidity  at 
surveying  ‘a  most  extensive  tract  of  the  se¬ 
cluded  African  world’  which  indeed  did  fulfil 
the  author’s  claim  that  it  ‘rendered  the  opening 
of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Europeans 
and  those  regions  possible.’  ” 

TLS  p677  J1  28  ’66  220w 


BARTH,  JOHN.  Giles  goat-boy;  or,  The  revised 
new  syllabus.  710p  $6.95  Doubleday 

66-15666 

A  satire  in  which  the  world  is  a  university 
divided  into  East  Campus  and  West  Campus. 
Both  await  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  Grand 
Tutor  who  will  free  them  from  the  terror  of 
the  computer  WESCAC.  Giles  (Grand-tutorial 
Ideal:  Laboratory  Eugenical  Specimen)  who 
was  fathered  by  WESCAC  and  a  virgin,  has 
been  brought  up  as  a  goat.  He  leaves  the 
herd  and  comes  to  the  New  Tammany  College, 
West  Campus,  to  preach  his  Revised  New 
Syllabus  and  prove  his  right  to  be  the  Grand 
Tutor. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  115:290  S  17  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Shapiro 

Best  Sell  26:231  O  1  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Poirier 

Book  Week  pi  Ag  7  ’66  2950vr 
Choice  3:632  O  ’66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Schlueter 

Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  600w 


"This  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  Barth. 
‘Giles  Goat-Boy’  is  a  cumbersomely  allegorical 
story  which  tries  to  save  itself  from  the 
embarrassments  of  philosophical  naivete  by 
a  heavy  coverup  of  bawdiness.  As  allegorist, 
Mr.  Barth  has  made  the  serious  mistake  of 
equating  the  world  to  a  university.  It  is  just 
possible  to  compare  a  campus  to  life — but  not 
the  reverse.  .  .  .  Part  science-fiction,  part 
pseudo-Christian  parable  (with  Satan  as  ‘Dean 
o’  Flunks’),  ‘Giles  Goat-Boy’  has  a  pervasive 
silliness  that  turns  it  finally — if  one  must 
bring  up  the  university  image— -into  a  branch 
of  college  humor,  a  kind  of  MAX)  magazine 
joke.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  4  '66 
700w 

Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Commonweal  85:80  O  21  ’66  2050w 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  91:3762  Ag  ’66  180w 
“Everything  is  here,  high  and  low — from  the 
Divine  Comedy  to  The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff 
— as  though  Joyce  lived  again.  .  .  .  Barth’s 
intention  in  Giles  Goat-Boy  [is]  to  create  a  not 
so  brave  new  world  in  a  witty,  grandly  imagined 
construct.  .  .  .  He  seems  so  absorbed 

by  the  intellectual  superstructure  of  his  house 
of  fiction,  themes  and  analogues  that  he  often 
neglects  to  create  a  surface,  pleasing  in  its  own 
right.  .  .  .  Barth,  like  his  own  heroes,  overvalues 
ideas.  .  .  .  Because  ideas  are  primary  they  be¬ 
come  tedious,  more  argument  than  vision  in 
over  700  weighty  pages.  .  .  .  Despite  its  prob¬ 
lems  Giles  Goat-Boy  remains  a  vast,  rich  effort 
by  a  major  writer.  However  this  work  affects 
his  literary  stock  it  should  be  read  by  anyone 
cpncerned  with  the  wide-ranging  scope  and 
vitality  of  contemporary  American  fiction.” 
Shaun  O’Connell 

Nation  203:193  S  5  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  155:17  S  3  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:25  Ag  18  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Scholes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ag  7  '66  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Whitney  Balliett 

New  Yorker  42:234  D  10  ’66  850w 


John  Barth,  who  established  a  critical 
reputation  as  an  important  American  novelist 
with  ‘The  Floating  Opera’  [BRD  1956]  and 
‘The  End  of  the  Road’  [BRD  1958],  and  then 
a  popular  reputation  with  ‘The  Sot-Weed 
Factor’  [BRD  1961] ,  has  written  another  im¬ 
mensely  long  comic  novel  which,  like  its 
predecessor,  virtually  defies  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion.  Flawed  though  it  may  be,  and  flag  as 
it  might  at  times,  ‘Giles  Goat-Boy’  confirms 
Barth’s  standing  as  perhaps  the  most  prodigally 
gifted  comic  novelist  writing  in  English  today. 
The  reader  may  despair  of  the  sheer  massive 
length  of  the  book:  but  the  delights  of  seeing 
it  through  are  worth  the  heroic  effort.  .  .  . 
[The]  language,  one  of  the  novel’s  comic  joys, 
is  bizarre.  .  .  .  Barth  could  have  cut  [the 
novel]  by  a  third  (though  one  would  hate 
to  see  a  line  of  it  go)  and  made  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  dozen  novelists  by  distributing  the 
pieces  among  them.” 

Newsweek  68:81  Ag  8  '66  1450w 


Reviewed  by  Marcus  Klein 

Reporter  35:60  S  22  ’66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:21  Ag  6  ’66  2200w 


Teach  Co!  Rec  68:185  N  ’66  400w 


Time  88:92  Ag  5  ’66  900w 


BARTH,  KARL.  How  I  changed  my  mind: 
introd.  and  epilogue  by  John  D.  Godsey.  96p 
il  $3  John  Knox  press 

B  or  92  66-17277 

“On  three  occasions  the  editor  of  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Century  requested  Karl  Barth  to  write  an 
article  on  how  his  mind  had  changed  during 
the  immediately  preceding  decade.  Barth’s 
three  responses  .  .  .  are  for  the  first  time 
printed  together.  [His]  three  contributions 
cover  the  decades  1928-1938,  1938-1948,  and  1948- 
1958.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 


“John  D.  Godsey  of  Drew  University  has 
bracketed  these  [essays]  between  a  profile  of 
Barth  to  1928  and  a  postscript  on  Barth  after 
1958  [in  which  he]  .  .  .  mingles  cuteness  and 
awe  in  a  forgivably  favorable  portrait  of  the 
Swiss  giant.  Religious  thinkers  are  again  .  .  . 
trying  to  find  a  new  identity  and  a  new  means 
of  exposure  to  the  world.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  ripe 
moment  to  look  back  at  older  contemporaries 
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BARTH,  KARL — Continued 

like  Barth.  .  .  .  [This  hook]  may  well  be  the 
best  means  of  betfinnm*?  that  look.  M.  h*. 
Martv 

Book  Week  p4  N  13  ’66  1150w 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  van  Buren  „,n 

Christian  Century  83:1512  D  7  66  320w 

Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:6073  D  15  66  UOw 

“The  dominant  impression  these  pages  leave 
is  of  Barth’s  heroic  stubbornness,  the  reasoned 
yet  pugnacious  refusal  to  let  others  think  for 
him:  when  political  relativism  was  fashionable, 
he  implacably  opposed  Hitler,  and  when  political 
absolutism  prevailed,  he  took  a  mediating  at¬ 
titude  toward  Communism.  .  .  .  His  theology, 
a  virtual  reinvention  of  Christian  orthodoxy, 
must  be  described  as  conservative.  .  .  .  What 
also  emerges  from  these  essays  .  .  .  is  an 
account  of  the  aging  process  as  it  has  been 
experienced,  with  rare  good  grace,  by  a  man 
of  firm  health,  normal  _  worldliness,  and  an 
immense  sense  of  vocation.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  N  26  ’66  190w 


BARTHELMESS,  CASEY  E.  Photographer  on 
an  army  mule.  See  Frink,  M. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  CAROL.  Most  of  us  are 
mainly  mothers.  203p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
649  Children — Management.  Parent  and 
child  66-22794 

The  author  “presents  her  philosophy  for 
raising  children.  Her  family  of  five  varies  in 
age  from  teenager  to  newborn.  Her  advice 
spans  these  ages.  Specific  rules  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  is  important  to  the  family.  She 
does  not  dwell  on  these.  Quoting  .  .  .  from 
her  own  experiences,  she  dwells  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  taking  children  as  they  are,  en¬ 
joying  their  differences  from  adults,  and  modi¬ 
fying  adult  pressures.”  (Library  J) 


“This  book  .  .  .  includes  chapters  on  food 
for  children,  the  various  problems  created 
and/or  complicated  by  the  modern  school, 
rand]  neighborhood  fights  among  children.  .  .  . 
One  chapter  is  entitled  ‘Because  I  say  so’  a 
reassuring  statement  ...  in  these  permissive 
days.  .  .  .  No  mention  is  made  of  teaching 
the  child  any  prayers  or  simple  virtues  of  any 
kind.  .  .  .  [The  author  states]  that  ‘there 
are  things  to  laugh  about  in  our  existence 
with  children,  .  .  .  that  no  mother  should 
allow  herself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  needs 
of  her  family,  and  that  the  ideal  of  perfection 
in  any  aspect  of  our  lives  is  an  impossible 
and  dangerous  goal.’  The  last  part  of  this 
statement  is  open  to  question.  But  it  is  an 
honest  book  and  on  the  whole  its  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  to  be  sound.”  Alice  McCahill 
Best  Sell  26:273  O  15  ’66  220w 
“The  uniqueness  of  this  book  lies  in  its 
being  half  advice  on  child  care  and  half  the 
story  of  the  busy  family  life  of  a  warm¬ 
hearted  mother.  This  gives  it  a  realism  some 
child  care  books  lack  and  makes  it  as  good 
reading  as  a  novel,  a  pleasant  way  to  get 
excellent  advice.”  Janet  Friedlander 

Library  J  91:4676  O  1  '66  lOOw 


BARTRAN,  MARGARET.  A  guide  to  color  re¬ 
productions.  382p  $9.50  Scarecrow 
769  Color  prints — Catalogs  65-22751 

This  work  contains  over  8500  titles  of  color 
reproductions  of  paintings  7x5  inches  or  larger 
“listed  in  15  art  publishers'  catalogues.  The 
entries,  alphabetical  by  artist,  contain  painting 
title,  size,  publisher,  and  price.  For  readers 
seeking  available  reproductions  by  title  onlv, 
Bartran  has  provided  an  80-page  title  index.” 
(Choice) 


“By  way  of  supplement  the  author  plans  to 
publish  a  guide  to  black-and-white  illustrations 
Libraries  should  purchase  this  index  since  it  .  .  . 
supplants  the  [out  of  print]  Brooke  and  Du- 
bester  compilation  as  a  current  buying  guide.” 

Choice  3:492  S  ’66  200w 


Contents  include  prominent  artists  and  popu 
lar  hunting  and  sporting  scenes,  religious  am 
sentimental  subjects.  Reproductions  are  listei 
by  title  and  by  author.  The  title  listing  I  foum 
less  useful  Art  from  various  countries  i 
listed  but  UNESCO  is  not  given  as  a  source 
A  spiral -snap  publication  would  be  more  practi 
cal  for  such  a  publication  which  needs  constan 
additions.  This  hardbound,  expensive  compil 
ation  is  recommended  for  book  or  art  stores.’ 
Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:3694  Ag  ’66  180w 


BASKIN,  WADE,  ed.  The  philosophy  of 

existentialism.  See  Sartre,  J.-P. 


BASS,  GEORGE  F.  Archaeology  under  water. 
224p  il  maps  $7.50  Praeger 
913.03  Archeology  66-12992 

This  book  “describes  the  development  of 
underwater  archaeology  since  Leon  Battista 
Alberti  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  raise  the 
Nemi  ships  [in  1446].  The  book  also  embodies 
Dr.  Bass’s  convictions  about  how  underwater 
excavations  should  be  carried  out.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  this  well-written  volume  for  the  non¬ 
specialist  the  author,  an  archaeologist  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  assistant  curator  of  their  newly 
formed  division  for  underwater  archaeology  .  .  . 
covers  working  underwater,  search  and  survey, 
draining  and  raising,  salvage,  mapping  and 
recording,  tools  and  equipment,  and  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  future.  ...  A  useful  addition  to 
the  literature  of  this  burgeoning  field  of  re¬ 
search,  this  should  be  required  reading  for 
amateur  archaeologists  and  divers.”  F.  J. 
Anderson 

Library  J  91:3208  Je  15  ’66  180w 
“Dr.  Bass’s  book  ranges  over  a  vast  field, 
from  Yucat&n  to  Sweden,  from  Germany  to 
the  Mediterranean,  always  keeping  close  to 
his  central  purpose,  which  is  to  give  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  and  its  technical  develop¬ 
ments,  especially  as  they  apply  to  his  own 
work.  Although  much  technical  material  has 
of  necessity  to  be  discussed.  Dr.  Bass  is 
always  clear,  both  in  his  explanations  of 
purely  archaeological  problems  and  while  dis¬ 
cussing  such  fascinating  gadgets  as  air-lifts, 
mapping  grids,  and  midget  submarines:  and  he 
is  never  dull.  His  text  is  supported  by  sixty- 
two  fine  photographs,  many  never  before 
published,  and  forty-seven  line  drawings.  There 
is  an  excellent  general  bibliography.” 

TLS  p!048  N  17  '66  900w 


BASSAGE,  HAROLD  EDWIN,  ed.  God  and 

His  people:  ed.  from  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Old  Testament:  il.  by  Clark  B.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald.  212p  $4.95  Seabury 

221.9  Bible.  O.T. — Stories — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-16656 

“Using  biblical  language  .  .  .  and  bridging 
the  gaps  with  occasional  explanatory 
paragraphs.  Dr.  Bassage  has  .  .  .  [compressed] 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
about  200-pages.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  twelve." 
(Library  J) 


“Most  people  who  read  the  Old  Testament 
generally  read  it  in  segments  and  never  feel 
the  impact  of  the  wholeness  of  it.  In  this 
handsome  volume  are  the  more  colorful  and 
important  stories  and  other  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  King  James  Version. 
Brief  prefaces  and  transitional  paragraphs  by 
the  editor  give  the  chronicle  cohesion,  so  that 
the  reader  may  ‘gain  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  one  majestic  Story  that  surges  through 
the  Old  Testament.’  The  text  is  set  in  short 
lines,  like  poetry;  line  drawings  with  a  tan- 
gold  wash  have  both  vitality  and  dignity. 
Readable  and  inviting,  the  book  may  present 
the  Old  Testament  to  young  people  who  might 
not  otherwise  know  it  except  in  poor  retellings, 
and  it  may  lead  many  to  turn  to  the  complete 
Bible.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:445  Ag  ’66  140w 


This  is  an  unusually  attractive  and  well- 
planned  book  .  .  .  and  would  be  useful  for 
reading  aloud.”  D.  T.  Spoerl 

Library  J  91:3541  J1  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  N.  IC.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5'6  N  5  ’66  190w 


BAST1AT,  FR^DSRIC.  Economic  sophisms:  tr. 
from  the  French  and  ed.  by  Arthur  Goddard. 
291p  $6.75  Van  Nostrand 

350  Free  trade  and  protection  64-57100 

•  l'xt  F.a®  wi|h  the  aim  of  exposing  the  most 
influential  and  widespread  .  .  .  economic  falla¬ 
cies  that  Bastiat  began,  in  1844.  to  contribute 
to  the  Journal  des  Sconomistes  [the  essavs] 
that  comprise  the  present  volume.  The  first 
series  appeared  in  book  form  in  1845;  and  the 
second  series,  three  years  later.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index  of 
names.  Index  of  subjects. 


“Most  of  the  essays  are  polemical  in  nature, 
relying  on  irony  and  satire  to  expose  the  falla- 
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cies  of  protectionism.  .  .  .  This  work  would 
have  limited  use  in  a  typical  undergraduate 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought.  .  .  . 
Although  the  text  may  originally  have  cast 
some  light  on  19th-century  economic  problems, 
it  is  insufficient  for  resolving  the  economic  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  20th  century.” 

Choice  2:800  Ja  ’66  180w 
[“A]  freshly  translated  and  carefully  edited 
edition  .  .  .  presented  in  a  physical  garb  worthy 
of  [its]  contents.  .  .  .  [Bastiat]  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  advocates  that  ever  lived  of 
free  trade,  economic  freedom  and  laissez-faire. 
.  .  .  All  economics  scholars  and  friends  of 
liberty  should  be  grateful  to  the  William  Volker 
Fund  for  making  this  new  edition  .  .  .  pos¬ 
sible.”  Henry  Hazlitt 

Nat  R  17:154  F  23  ’65  300w 


BATTELL,  JACK  STRALEY,  jt.  ed.  The  best 

in  .chess.  See  Horowitz,  I.  A 


BATTLE  &  DISTRICT  HISTORICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY.  The  Norman  conquest.  See  White- 
lock,  D- 


BAUDELAIRE,  CHARLES.  Art  in  Paris,  1845- 
1862:  salons  and  other  exhibitions  reviewed 
by  Charles  Baudelaire:  tr.  and  ed.  by  Jona¬ 
than  Mayne.  241p  il  pi  $7.95  N.Y.  graphic 
707  Art — Exhibitions.  Art,  French.  Art  crit¬ 
icism  65-4692 

Baudelaire  wrote  “surveys  of  art  in  Paris 
under  Louis  Philippe  and  then  under  Napoleon 
III.  .  .  .  [Among  them  is  a]  eulogy  [on 

Delacroix]  written  a  few  weeks  after  [his] 
death  in  August,  1863.”  (Reporter)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Forge 

New  Statesman  70:614  O  22  ’65  lOOOw 
“[The]  father  of  modern  art  criticism  .  .  . 
was  the  Symbolist  Doet  Charles  Baudelaire, 
whose  lengthy  but  never  boring  surveys  .  .  . 
are  now  at  last  available  to  us,  superbly  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited.  .  .  .  Baudelaire  appears  to 
embody  all  that  is  expected  from  a  writer  on 
art.  ...  It  is  not  important  that  at  times  [he] 
overestimated  artists  whose  names  can  now 
be  found  nowhere  except  in  his  essays,  and 
failed  to  perceive  the  excellence  of  some  of 
his  important  contemporaries.  The  critic  may 
make  mistakes.  He  may  not  write  without 
having  his  own  point  of  view.  Baudelaire  did 
have  an  aesthetic:  in  fact,  he  formulated 
Romanticism  in  the  visual  arts  when  he  de¬ 
manded  ‘intimacy,  spirituality,  color,  aspiration 
towards  the  infinite,  expressed  by  every  means 
available  to  the  art.’  .  .  .  [And  his]  prose  is 
as  elegant,  charming,  and  carefully  wrought  as 
his  poetry.”  Alfred  Werner 

Reporter  34:58  F  24  ’66  600w 


BAUDET,  HENRI.  Paradise  on  earth:  some 
thoughts  on  European  images  of  non-Eu¬ 
ropean  man;  tr.  by  Elizabeth  Wentholt.  87p 
$4.50  Yale  univ.  press 

301.15  East  and  West  65-11174 

The  author  “has  confined  his  focus  to  the 
attitudes  and  images  that  had  accumulated 
by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
which  now  form  the  psychological  background 
for  Europe’s  attempt  at  self-definition  in  a 
world  largely  non-European.  .  .  .  Reaching 

back  to  the  ‘Mediterranean  era’  of  Europe's 
birth,  Baudet  follows  the  itinerary  of  an 
imagined  more-perfect  place  and  more-perfect 
man.  .  .  .  Baudet  suggests  that  an  age 
content  with  its  image  of  its  own  history  is 
seldom  tempted  to  primitivistic  comparison  of 
this  sort.  .  .  .  Carrying  his  hypothesis  even 
further,  he  asks  whether  a  society  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  idea  of  perfection,  no  matter  how 
great  its  distance,  is  not  thereby  rendered 
ripe  for  revolution.”  (Yale  R)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“A  good  short  introduction  to  European  re¬ 
actions  to  other  cultures.  Particularly  inter¬ 
esting  on  ’Ethiopism’  and  the  varying  stereo¬ 
type  of  the  Negro,  it  raises,  but  does  not  an¬ 
swer,  the  question  why  the  ‘noble  savage’  was 
so  quickly  converted  from  the  Negro  to  the 
American  Indian  once  the  latter  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  In  such  a  short  book  some  things:  in¬ 
evitably  are  oversimplified  (e.g.  Montaigne’s 
and  Rousseau’s  attitudes  towards  ‘savages’) 
and  others  only  sketched  in.  Mannoni’s  Pros- 
pero  and  Caliban  (1964)  and  Levi-Straus’ 


Tristes  Tropiques  [BRD  1962]  are  more  original 
and  penetrating  .  .  .  but  there  is  no  comparable 
short  introduction  to  the  entire  history  of  the 
subject.” 

Choice  3:857  N  ’66  130w 


“The  tragic  misunderstandings  of  the  modern 
idealizers  of  primitive  man  are  discussed  in 
striking  references  to  Shakespeare’s  Tempest 
and  Renan’s  brilliant  dialogue  between  Caliban 
and  Ariel.  Significant  sources  and  previous 
research  into  this  theme  are  shown  in  138 
notes.  This  should  be  of  equal  interest  to  those 
concerned  with  the  history  of  ideas  and  with 
political  science.”  F.  M.  Wassermann 

Library  J  90:4085  O  1  ’65  230w 


“[A]  wise,  delightfully  written,  perfectly 
structured,  interpretative  essay.  .  .  .  Baudet’ s 
account  of  the  European  encounter  with  the 
world  makes  possible  whole  new  approaches  to 
some  of  Europe’s  most  prestigious  philoso¬ 
phers  of  history.”  E.  T.  Gargan 

Nation  202:787  Jo  27  ’66  1250w 


“Baudet’ s  terse  study  was  inspired  by  what 
he  calls  the  ‘postwar  process  of  decoloniza¬ 
tion.’  He  has  little  to  say  about  Europe’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  shrinking  of  its  power  and  in¬ 
fluence — this  subject  will  probably  occupy  him 
in  the  promised  second  volume.  .  .  .  He  is, 
in  fact,  pursuing  the  history  of  ideas,  and 
his  notes  reflect  his  reliance  upon  Lovejoy, 
Boas,  and  Chinard.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need 
for  him  to  defend  his  efforts  so  self-con¬ 
sciously  against  the  claims  of  ‘concrete’ 
history — a  defense  an  American  historian 
of  ideas  would  never  feel  called  upon  to  make. 
Baudet  has  done  us  a  service  in  asserting 
the  shock  which  Europe  has  felt  since  the  war, 
and  its  almost  desperate  search  for  adequate 
self-definition.” 

Yale  R  55:XIV  D  ’65 


BAUGH,  DANIEL  A.  British  naval  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  age  of  Walpole.  557p  pi  $12.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

354.42  Great  Britain.  Navy — History 

63-23399 

An  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University  has  written  a  “review  of  the 
administrative  organization  which  supported 
British  naval  operations,  mainly  in  the  period 
of  1739-48.  .  .  .  [The  author  traces]  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  policies  in  such  areas  as  or¬ 
ganizing  naval  departments,  supplying  services, 
providing  manpower,  and  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  ships  from  the  period  of  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Navy  in  the  1660’s  until 
the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Well  and  clearly  written;  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  (rather  elaborately  for  nonspecialist 
readers) ;  supplied  with  excellent  index,  ap¬ 
pendices,  charts,  and  illustrations.” 

Choice  3:354  Je  ’66  150w 

"Some  of  the  best  research  on  [the  sailing 
navy]  .  .  .  has  derived  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Baugh’s  study  is  a  case  in  point,  and  a 
good  one.  The  author,  helped  by  a  grant  and 
encouraged  by  recognized  authorities  in  this 
country,  has  conducted  extensive  and  detailed 
investigation  into  the  records  and  affairs  of 
the  earlier  Georgian  navy.  .  .  .  [He]  has 

thought  himself  into  the  climate  of  Georgian 
England,  and  has  taken  care  to  ensure  that 
his  background  and  details  are  right.  Moreover 
his  illustrations,  and  in  particular  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  work  of  John  Cleveley,  who  is 
among  the  best  island  echoes  of  Canaletto,  truly 
embellish.  ...  In  his  general  introduction  Mr. 
Baugh  does  not  wholly  disregard  strategy  and 
even  high  policy,  and  he  touches  upon  larger 
issues  with  proportion  and  sense.  He  writes 
persuasively,  and  has  now  filled  a  sizeable  gap 
in  the  history  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy 
Board.” 

TLS  p490  Je  2  ’66  450w 


BAUM,  ALLYN.  Antarctica:  the  worst  place 
in  the  world.  151p  il  $3.95 ;  lib  bdg  $3.94  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

919.9  Antarctic  regions  66-10069 

This  book  describes  the  early  history  of  the 
region,  and  the  present  activities  of  scientists 
of  twelve  nations  who  are  cooperating  at  the 
fifty  research  bases  which  have  been  set  up 
as  a  result  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  Index. 


Horn  Bk  42:445  Ag  ’66  130w 
“[The  author  writes]  with  warmth,  humor, 
and  accuracy.  A  concise  history  of  early  ex¬ 
ploration  is  presented  although  once  again 
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BAUM,  ALLYN — Continued 

forgotten.  ^^It.  is’to^he  pr^sen^generatfon 

gists)*  ^and  their  support  personnel,  thatmthis 
hnnk  i <,  dedicated  .  Highly  recommended 

f^schoo^braVies  •  yoiiM ^.^^ariefReneml- 
public  libraries,  and  to  public  libraries  general 

ly."  H.  K.jbFlad  ^  91;3412  jj  >66  150w  [YA] 

"[This  is]  a  journalistic  travel  narrative.  .  .  . 
Details  about  the  penguins  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting  The  clear,  well-chosen  photographs 
are  excellent!  .  .  .  Grade  seven  up."  E.  M. 
Portteus  Ljbrary  j  91;354i  ji  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:65  IS  66  lOOw 
"A  fine  piece  of  reporting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baum, 
a  special  writer  and  photographer  with  The 
New  York  Times,  has  twice  visited  Antarctica 
with  American  expeditions.  His  firsthand  ex 
perience  gives  him  a  great  advantage  in 
getting  across  a  clear  idea  of  the  enormous 
logistic  and  physical  problems  of  modem  polar 
research.^  E.  B^  Gar  side  R  p2Q  ^  „  .6g  20Qw 

[YA] 


BAUM,  DANIEL  JAY.  The  silent  partners; 
institutional  investors  and  corporate  control 
[by]  Daniel  Jay  Baum  and  Ned  B.  Stiles 
[introd.  by  Paul  P.  Harbrecht].  176p  $5.95 
Syracuse  univ.  press 

332.67  Investments.  Corporations.  Securities 

65-1951)1 

"Addressing  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
controlling  corporate  management,  [the  au¬ 
thors]  suggest  that  the  power  to  do  so  lies 
with  institutional  investors,  who  in  turn  must 
be  regulated  by  the  law.  .  .  .  Banks,  insurance 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associations,  Pen¬ 
sion  funds,  investment  companies,  college  and 
university  endowments,  and  foundations  are 
all  institutional  investors.  Their  power  relative 
to  that  of  individual  shareholders  is.  increasing 
at  a  remarkable  pace.  By  1970  institutions 
will  hold  one-third  of  all  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  listed  securities.  Thus,  what  .they  do 
with  their  investments  can  have  vast  influence 
on  the  market.  .  .  .  The  authors  [are  concerned 
with]  ‘pointing  up  the  hitherto  unrecognized 
responsibilities  of  the  financial  institutions  and 
identifying  one  way  in  which  those  responsibili¬ 
ties  should  be  met.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  authors]  argue  that  current  controls 
which  emerged,  for  the  most  part,  during 
an  earlier  economic  era,  and  which  are  designed 
to  promote  solvency  and  suppress  fraud,  need 
amendment  to  specify  the  responsibilities  of 
institutional  investors  to  the  subordinate  share¬ 
holders.  .  .  .  The  discussion  is  marred  by 
some  sketchy  and  garbled  economic  analysis. 

.  .  .  Furthermore,  because  large  segments  of 
the  text  have  been  constructed  from  court 
decisions,  legal  commentaries,  legislative  hear¬ 
ings,  etc.,  the  major  issue  and  its  attendant 
warning  are  not  always  easy  to  discern.  The 
lucid  introduction  by  Harbrecht  is  therefore 
especially  useful.  While  this  book  is  suitable 
for  undergraduates,  they  will  find  that  reading 
beyond  Harbrecht’s  introduction  is  subject  to 
sharply  diminishing  returns.” 

Choice  3:58  Mr  '66  190w 
"This  book  is  interestingly  written  and 
recommended  for  large  business  collections.” 
J.  B.  Woy 

Library  J  90:4964  N  15  ’65  130w 


BAUMOL,  WILLIAM  J.  Performing  arts — the 
economic  dilemma;  a  study  of  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  theater,  opera,  music,  and  dance, 
by  William  J.  Baumol  and  William  G.  Bowen. 
582p  $7.50  Twentieth  cent,  fund 
790.2  Performing  arts.  U.S.— Civilization, 

U.S1. — Economic  conditions  66-276X8 

The  aim  of  the  authors,  professors  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Princeton  University  "is  to  explair 
the  financial  problems  of  live  professional  per- 
forrmng  arts  ...  to  explore  the  implications 
of  these  problems  for  the  future  of  the  perform- 
arts  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  [and  to] 
clarify  the  alternatives  facing  the  arts  anc 
describe  their  costs  and  the  burdens  they  re¬ 
quire  society  to  shoulder.  .  .  .  [The  enquire 
covers)  all  sources  of  income  for  the  perform  ins 
arts,  including  contributions,  and  all  element: 
of  costs.  .  .  .  [It]  examines  the  financial  statu; 
of  performers  and  other  creative  artists.  On< 


of  its  .  .  .  results  is  a  profile— -including  edu¬ 
cation,  occupation,  income,  tickei>  buying  habits 

_ _ of  that  part  of  America  which  in  fact  (not 

theory)  constitutes  the  audience  for  the  arts. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  include  tables 
and  other  data  to  support  the  authors  findings. 
Bibliography.  Index. _ 

Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  40w 
"What  is  surprising  is  [Baumol  and  Bowen’s] 
assertion  that  .  .  .  the  ‘scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  cultural  boom  ‘have  been  exaggerated 
and  its  character  and  significance  mis-' 
understood.’  .  .  .  The  gap  between  what  the 
arts  can  earn  and  what  they  must  spend  to 
perform — B  and  B  call  it  the  ‘income  gap  — 
has  been  steadily  widening.  .  .  .  The  supposed¬ 
ly  burgeoning  audience  for  the  performing  arts 
is  growing — but  slowly.  .  .  .  B  and  B  s  studies 
show  that  audiences  alone  are  increasingly 
incapable  of  supporting  the  performing  arts. 

Some  cities  and  states  lend  a  hand,  but 
existing  Federal  programs,  say  Baumol  and 
Bowen,  are  far  from  adequate.  Sandra 

^  *  Wpwcwepk  D  5  ’66  900w 


BAUMOL,  WILLIAM  J.  Welfare  economics  and 
the  theory  of  the  state;  with  a  new  introd. 
Welfare  and  the  state  revisited.  2d  ed  212p 
$5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 


9  9fl  1  T'nnn  rvm  i  rvQ 


icc  /ificcm 


"This  second  edition  differs  from  the  first 
[BRD  1953]  only  in  the  addition  of  a  long 
introductory  essay  .  .  .  [which  serves  to]  express 
my  present  views.  .  .  .  This  separate  introduc¬ 
tion  was  designed  also  to  serve  as  a  convenient 
survey  of  the  recent  literature  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  helpful  to  readers  who  are  not 
specialized  in  welfare  theory.”  (Preface  to  the 
second  edition)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"The  second  edition  of  this  classic  discussion 
of  the  economic  justification  for  governmental 
intervention  in  free  markets  is  most  welcome. 

.  .  .  The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  new 
chapter  is  learning  of  Baumol’s  renewed,  if 
guarded,  optimism  for  the  usefulness  of  welfare 
economics  as  a  tool  of  public  policy.  The  new 
chapter,  like  the  whole  book,  is  topical  and 
does  not  contain  a  complete  analysis  of  develop¬ 
ments.  Fortunately,  nearly  one-half  of  the  in¬ 
troductory  essay  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
application  of  the  problems  of  externalities.  The 
mathematics  is  confined  mainly  to  footnotes.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  there  is  a  long  and 
useful  bibliography  of  significant  research  com¬ 
pleted  between  1951  and  1963.  .  .  .  Strongly 
recommended  for  libraries  without  the  first 
edition.” 

Choice  3:550  S  ’66  180w 

Economist  217:1214  D  11  ’65  600w 


BAWDEN,  NINA.  A  little  love,  a  little  learn¬ 
ing.  233p  $3.95  Harper 

66-20611 

"The  story  is  told  by  the  protagonist,  12- 
year-old  Kate,  .  .  .  the  middle  daughter  in  a 
family  of  three  girls,  who  live  with  their 
mother  and  stepfather  (a  doctor)  in  the  gold¬ 
fish-bowl  community  of  an  English  village. 
Circumstances  and  some  deliberate  careless 
talk  on  Kate’s  part  nearly  involve  the  family 
in  a  bad  scandal.  But  just  as  the  situation 
seems  too  complicated  to  be  bearable,  things 
are  straightened  out.  And  the  point  is  clear 
— even  to  a  12-year  old:  calamity  is  never 
total.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  ffidward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:115  Ag  ’66  410w 

"The  publisher  draws  an  affinity  between 
[this  novel]  and  ‘The  Lord  of  the  Flies.’  The 
only  thing  the  two  have  in  common  is  that 
there  are  children  in  both.  Miss  Bawden’s 
novel  has  no  symbolic  meaning  and,  as  a 
ccmsequence,  the  characters  are  alive  and  in¬ 
dividual.  [The  book]  probably  will  not  gain 
the  reading  audience  of  Golding’s  novel;  but 
it  can  stand  alone  as  a  warm  and  entertain- 
mg  story.  Comparison  with  Rumer  Godden’s 
children  in  ‘The  Battle  of  the  Villa  Fiorita’ 
and  Greengage  Summer’  would  be  more 
aPt4T,T-Mls^  Bawden  is  not  yet  of  the  stature 
of  Miss  Godden,  perhaps;  but  she  is  almost 
there.  This  novel  would  be  recommendable 
only  to  adults,  I  should  think,  because  of  the 
contraceptive  device  incident,  the  question  of 
abortion  for  the  poor,  suggestion  of  condoning 
euthanasia  and  of  family  life  without  mar¬ 
riage.  Lucille  Crane 

Best  Sell  26:145  Jl  15  ’66  650w 
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“Reading  a  Nina  Bawden  novel  is  rather 
like  watching  an  accomplished  figure  skater 
at  work.  There  is  all  the  pleasure  of  ad¬ 
miring  the  grace  and  discipline  of  a  poised 
artist.  Miss  Bawden  has  perfect  control  of 
her  story,  and  her  characterization  is  skill¬ 
ful.  But  hers  is  a  literature  of  moderation. 
She  depicts  human  weakness  accurately,  never 
remorselessly.  Though  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  herself,  she  is  there  gracefully, 
lightly.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  21  ’66 
190w 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:3762  Ag  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  J1  10  ’66  160w 
New  Yorker  42:88  Ji  23  ’66  HOw 
TLS  p230  Mr  17  ’66  240w 


BAWDEN,  NINA.  The  White  Horse  gang; 
il.  by  Kenneth  Longtemps.  18sp  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.39  Lippincott 

66-10893 

“Sam  Peach,  his  visiting  cousin  Rose,  and 
Abe  Tanner  are  the  gang,  in  addition  to  test¬ 
ing  their  courage  by  raiding  the  ghost- haunted 
Gibbet  Wood,  they  plan  to  kidnap  seven-year- 
old,  over-protected  Percy,  a  wonderfully  funny, 
tough  and  intrepid  little  boy  who  adores  the 
older  children.  This  leads  by  accident  to  dis¬ 
aster  and  a  true  test  of  courage  against  danger 
more  appalling  than  they  ever  dreamed.”  (Book 
Week)  “Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p33  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  80w 

“The  characterization  is  splendid,  and  the 
book  is  flawed  only  by  a  melodramatic  and 
gratuitous  conclusion  .  .  .  and  a  last-minute 
earnestness  of  tone  which  seems  at  odds  with 
the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  story.”  Mary  Nash 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  5  ’66 

now 

Horn  Bk  42:310  Je  ’66  130w 
“The  image  of  a  sarcastic,  sly  teacher  and 
the  melodramatic,  cruel  and  implausible  events 
relating  to  the  kidnapping  mar  a  story  which 
might,  otherwise,  have  been  acceptable.”  Mabel 
Berry* 

Library  J  91:2205  Ap  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  71:742  My  20  ’66  30w 


Reviewed  by  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  26  ’66  180w 
“Mrs.  Peach,  Sam's  mother  and  aunt  of  the 
visiting  cousin,  Rose,  is  a  delightful  creature 
whose  main  characteristic  is  absent-minded¬ 
ness.  ...  A  side  interest  is  the  person  of  old 
Mrs.  Tanner,  Abe’s  granny,  in  whose  shack 
Abe  lives,  and  who  is  reported  to  be  a  witch. 
Miss  Bawden’s  story  here  is  sensitively  sen¬ 
sible;  we  can  see  just  how  country  people  re¬ 
gard  the  eccentric  and  blind  old  lady,  who 
seems  to  have  some  power  of  command  over 
wild  things.  The  end  of  the  tale,  in  which 
we  can  feel  from  the  inside  the  fear  of  Sam 
as  he  struggles  through  the  night  after  the 
‘lost’  Percy,  reaches  high  drama.  ...  A  story 
which  has  atmosphere  and  feeling  and  per¬ 
suades  one  quickly  that  it  is  about  real  people 
in  a  real  place.” 

TLS  p432  My  19  ’66  600w 


BAWDEN,  NINA.  The  witch’s  daughter.  181p 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.39  Lippincott 

66-7115 

Perdita.  a  lonely  orphaned  girl,  lives  “on 
the  Scottish  island  of  Skua  with  her  old 
foster  mother  who  was  housekeeper  for  a 
secretive  man  named  Mr.  Smith.  She  knew 
no  one  else,  for  the  island  children  were  afraid 
of  her.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Two  young  summer 
visitors  become  her  friends.  “Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“All  the  characterizations  are  real,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  children:  Perdita,  ‘the  witch's 
daughter’  whose  name  ‘means  lost’ :  Tim  the 
sensitive,  responsible  boy.  and  Janey,  the  blind 
gir]  (never  sentimentalized)  who  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  all  three  in  a  nasty  situation. 
There  are  villains:  a  fat.  frog-faced  man  who 
eats  toffee,  a  dour  lobsterman,  and  a  half¬ 
villain  who  is  more  intelligent  and  kind.  And 
there  is  hidden  treasure  amazingly  discovered 


by  Janey.  .  .  .  All  turns  out  well  in  the  end, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  fascinating.”  Elizabeth 
Enright 

Book  Week  p26  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:175  N  11  ’66  50w 
Horn  Bk  42:715  D  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  91:4326  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  author  of  Three  on  the  Run,  BRD 
1965,  andl  other  equally  exciting  adventure 
novels,  has  written  a  credible  suspense  story, 
with  a  likeable  and  resourceful  cast.  A  plausible 
plot,  superior  dialogue  and  an  appropriate  set¬ 
ting  also  work  into  a  dramatization  as  grip¬ 
ping  as  the  story  of  Tom  and  Huck  hiding 
from  Injun  Joe.  [This  book]  should  delight 
all  children  who  have  ever  dreamed  of  search¬ 
ing  for  buried  treasure.”  Diane  Wagner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  N  6  ’66  160w 
“[This  book]  is  very  good  in  parts,  much 
less  as  a  whole.  The  author  is  almost  defeated 
by  her  determination  to  tell  a  thrilling  yarn. 
In  her  book  are  the  materials  for  a  wonderful 
story — an  island,  a  half-wild  little  girl,  a  blind 
child,  natural  hazards  of  cliff  and  cave — with¬ 
out  the  need  to  call  in  the  worn-out  devices 
of  thieves  and  hidden  treasure.  However,  Miss 
Bawden  is  a  professional,  and  she  makes  a 
good,  competent  job  of  her  absurd  plot.” 

TLS  pl070  N  24  '66  220w 


BAXTER,  KAY  M.  Contemporary  theatre  and 
the  Christian  faith  [Eng  title:  Speak  what  we 
feel].  112p  $2.75  Abingdon 

792  Theater.  Drama — History  and  criticism 

65-21976 

“These  chapters  are  revised  and  abbreviated 
from  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  1959  and 
1963  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  [The  book  discusses]  some  20 
contemporary  plays  and  10  forerunners,  raising 
theological  and  philosophical  problems:  the 
mystery  of  suffering,  salvation,  sin,  integrity, 
lack  of  communication,  honor,  and  death.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“[The  author]  writes,  with  varying  degrees 
of  detail  and  perception  (full  and  fascinating  on 
Waiting  For  Godot  but  skimpy  on  The  Just 
Assassins).  .  .  .  The  commentary  is  stimulating 
enough  for  the  planning  of  a  play  discussion 
series.  Religion  and  drama  collections  should 
buy  this.  It  will  appeal  to  seminary  students, 
to  serious  laymen,  and  perhaps  to  drama  critics 
and  clergymen.”  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  90:3608  S  15  ’65  170w 
“Miss  Baxter,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Drama  Society,  rightly  deplores  the  fact 
that  modern  criticism  impoverishes  itself  by 
refusing  to  admit  Christian,  thought  as  an  in¬ 
terpretative  factor  even  when  it  is  most  ob¬ 
viously  present  in  a  work;  and  she  clinches  the 
point  with  an  analysis  of  Waiting  for  Godot 
based  on  the  identification  of  Lucky  with  the 
Suffering  Servant.  If  the  remainder  of  the  book 
bad  sustained  this  level  of  undogmatic  per¬ 
ceptiveness  it  would  have  acted  as  a  useful 
collective;  elsewhere,  however,  Miss  Baxter 
only  demonstrates  the  irrelevance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  viewpoint  as  an  analytic  tool.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  is  confusingly  organized  (the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  is  shared  between  Beckett 
and  Graham  Greene),  and  far  too  much  space 
is  wasted  on  unselective  plot  synopses.” 

TLS  pl040  N  19  ’64  500w 


BAXTER,  STEPHEN  B.  William  III  and  the 

defense  of  European  liberty,  1650-1702  TEng 
title;  William  III].  462p  il  $8.75  Harcourt 
942.06  William  III,  King  of  Great  Britain 

66-19482 

An  "American  historian  .  .  .  reports  the 
political,  military,  and  personal  activities  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  who  became  the  King  of 
England.  Mr.  Baxter  sees  William  as  the  main 
.  .  .  obstacle  to  the  expansionist  schemes  of 
Louis  XIV.”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“To  Tthe  author]  William  III  is  a  hero,  .  .  . 
a  lonely,  dedicated  man  .  .  .  who  saved  Euro¬ 
pean  liberties  by  his  exertions  and  his  example. 
But  this  is  no  conventional  eulogistic  biogra¬ 
phy.  It  is  a  substantial  work  of  sober,  detailed 
and  searching  scholarship,  based  solidly  on 
very  wide  study  (particularly  of  the  Dutch 
sources).  And  the  sweep  of  the  narrative,  for 
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BAXTER,  S,  B. — Continued 

all  its  details,  and  the  general  balance  of 
judgment  and  perspective  are  alike  admissible. 
.  .  .  Professor  Baxter  [reveals!  ...  .  the 

interminable  complexities  of  thf  .  diplomatic 
manoeuvres  that  built  up  the  alliances  that 
first  contained  and  then  conquered  Bouis  XiV. 
.  .  .  The  work  as  a  whole  is  so  impressive  that 
one  criticises  it  with  reluctance.  .  .  .  it  is 
understandable  that  Professor  Baxter  should 
react  against  excessive  English  adulation  of 
Marlborough.  But  it  does  not  help  his  case 
.  .  to  pass  over  in  almost  complete  silence  the 
crucial  and  consummate  exercise  of  diplomatic 
skill  that  Marlborough  showed  in  the.  negotia¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Grand  Alliance  in 
the  closing  months  of  1701.” 

Economist  219:152  Ap  9  66  440w 

‘‘Lacking  in  glamour,  a  professional  soldier 
but  a  hunchbacked  invalid,  unsociable  and 
hating  court  routine  and  ritual,  William,  as 
Professor  Baxter  says,  ‘has  not  had  a  very- 
good  press’.  .  .  .  [This  book  makes]  efficient 
use  of  a  wide  range  of  printed  and  manuscript 
sources.  .  .  .  [Professor  Baxter  writes]  with 
a  wide  historical  perspective:  he  ...  is  anxious 
to  defend  William  at  every  point.  .  ...  [This 
is  a]  scholarly  work.”  Christopher  PIill 

New  Statesman  71:898  Je  17  ’66  150w 
“Part  of  William’s  life  is  fairly  well  known, 
but  Mr.  Baxter  is  both  original  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  about  William  as  a  soldier,  about  the  com¬ 
plicated  problems  posed  by  William’s  Stuart 
ancestry  and  Stuart  marriage,  and  about 
William’s  important  but  far  from  happy  place 
in  English  constitutional  history  as  the  hero 
of  the  Whigs  but  the  natural  ally — when  they 
would  have  him — of  the  Tories.” 

New  Yorker  42:246  O  29  '66  80w 
TLS  p282  Ap  7  ’66  500w 


BAYER,  WILLIAM.  In  search  of  a  hero.  213p 
$4.95  World  pub. 

66-15079 

“Meeting  Tarry  Church  six  years  after  their 
graduation  from  Phillips  Exeter,  Ted  Mason, 
the  narrator,  accompanies  his  friend  and 
beautiful  Enid  Grecy  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise 
on  the  Church  yacht.  Intimacy  brings  Mason  a 
new  image  of  the  family.  .  .  .  Joining  the 
group  [is]  .  .  .  novelist  Edmund  Hallowell. 

...  In  a  weird,  visceral  attack,  the  Churches 
prey  upon  the  novelist  until  he  leaves  the 
boat,  broken  in  psyche  and  craftsmanship.  His 
last  manuscript  is  found  by  Mason  and  Enid 
.  .  .  and  read  as  an  allegorical  explanation  of 
Hallowell’s  artistic  vision,  .  .  .  his  own  under¬ 
standing  of  his  breakdown.  .  .  .  and  an  accurate 
prediction  of  his  death.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Echoes  of  Thomas  Mann,  as  well  as  forty- 
years  of  the  American  experience  seem  here 
immeshed  into  a  statement  on  man’s  aspira¬ 
tions  and  degradation.  .  .  .  But  the  real  novel 
seems  lurking  in  themes  recalling  ‘Heath  in 
Venice,’  in  Dionysian-Apollonian  undercurrent, 
a  Gatsby-like  party  scene,  and  in  resurgence 
of  the  death-of-love  theme  of  the  ’20s.  But 
coupled  with  an  inane  and  pretentious  plot, 
these  echoes  never  achieve  substance,  and  the 
intertwining  proves  cleverness  rather  than 
penetration.”  C.  M.  Light 

Best  Sel!  26:146  J1  15  ’66  290w 


Mr.  Bayer  intimates  that  his  purpose  is  t< 
portray  the. vices  of  his  generation  in  the  full 
ness  of  their  development.  For  this  reader  h' 
did  not  succeed  in  creating  characters  or  epi 
sodes  worthy  of  pity,  terror,  or  even  of  sus 
tamed  credence  and  interest.”  E.  B.  Haywari 
Library  J  91:2357  My  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Je  12  ’66  140w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxxxvi  autumn  ’66  13 Ow 


BAYLES,  ERNEST  E.  Growth 
educational  thought  and  practice 
E.  Bayles  and  Bruce  L  Hood. 
Harper 


of  American 
[by]  Ernest 
305p  ii  $6.95 


370-1  Education— Philosophy.  Education- 

U.S.— History  66-1031 

The  authors,  respectively  professor  an 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  the  Univei 
sity  of  Kansas,  examine  “the  problems,  resc 
lutions,  actions,  and  results  of  each  historic* 
period,  from  .Colonial  America  to  the  1960’s  i 
terms  of  their  relevance  for  educational  them 
and  practice  today.  Theories  of  education  at 
viewed  m  relation  to  the  historical,  social,  an 
philosophical  forces  which  shaped  them  Tb 
theories  and  practices  of  the  Puritans,  Comer 
ius.  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbar 


Froebel,  Thorndike,  and  Dewey  are  among  those 
considered.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Index. 


“[The  authors’]  method  of  presentation  con¬ 
sists  of  lengthy  quotations  from  original 
sources,  connected  with  a  simplistic  story  of  a 
progress  towards  freedom.  The  book  is  written 
down  to  the  level  of  subfreshmen  and.  in  its 
unhistorical  portrayal  and  evaluation  of  past 
and  pedagogical  practices  and  ideas  from  a 
present  orientation,  cannot  convey  to  the  reader 
an  understanding  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Not  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:693  O  ’66  lOOw 


"The  authors  find  Dewey’s  relativistic  idea 
of  perceptual  interaction  uniquely  innovational. 
.  .  .  This  book  is  a  significant  history  of 

American  educational  thought,  of  which  the 
highest  praise  is  that  it  meets  the  authors’ 
own  criteria  of  adequacy,  harmony,  clarity,  and 
pertinence.”  Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:2831  Je  1  ’66  210w 


BEA,  AUGUSTIN.  Cardinal.  The  Church  and 

the  Jewish  people;  a  commentary  on  the 
Second  Vatican  council’s  Declaration  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  non-Christian  reli¬ 
gions;  tr.  by  Philip  Loretz.  172p  $4.50  Harper 
261.2  Vatican  Council,  2d.  Catholic  Church 
— Relations  66-20790 

The  author  examines  the  “Roman  Catholic 
Church’s  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  early  days  to  the  present.  The  text 
of  the  Declaration,  which  attempts  not  simply 
to  condemn  anti-Semitism  but  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  at  a  biblical  level,  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  author’s  detailed  commentary, 
as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  practical  issues 
that  remain  to  be  solved.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Since  Cardinal  Bea  guided  the  Declaration 
on  non-Christians  through  the  four  years  of 
the  Council,  .  .  .  his  commentary  is  an  im¬ 
portant  work.  .  .  .  There  is  a  thorough  study 
of  the  election  of  Israel,  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Jews  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  of  the 
status  of  the  Jews  since  the  passion,  and  an 
outline  of  principles  for  Jewish-Catholic  rela¬ 
tions  today.  The  Catholic  position  is  explained 
in  a  firm,  charitable  manner  with  many  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Bible.  Appendixes  contain 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  and  four  speeches 
of  Cardinal  Bea  to  the  Council  Fathers  re¬ 
garding  this  document.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:3955  S  1  ’66  130w 
“Cardinal  Bea’s  book  seems  to  me  of  per¬ 
manent  value,  for  Jews  can  recurrently  orient 
themselves  by  it  before  they  enter  into  dia¬ 
logue  with  Roman  Catholics.  Jews  cannot  agree 
with  his  theological  suppositions  and  convic¬ 
tions;  they  can,  however,  perceive  them  most 
clearly,  and  know  what  it  is  they  do  not  agree 
with.  They  will  almost  unanimously  value  very 
highly  the  tone  of  the  Cardinal’s  book,  and  his 
exalted  spirit.”  Samuel  Sandmel 
Sat  R  49:42  D  3  ’66  800w 
“This  careful  commentary  .  .  .  merits  a 
very  wide  public.  ...  In  the  first  draft  of 
the  declaration  the  word  ‘deicide’  occurred, 
and  Cardinal  Bea  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  reasons  for  its  removal.  .  .  No  one 
consciously  killed  the  Son  of  God,  although,  as 
the  Cardinal  shows,  passages,  coloured  by  the 
Christian-Jewish  controversies  of  the  first  days, 
were  improperly  used  to  support  such  a  notion.” 
TLS  p903  S  29  ’66  470w 


BEA,  AUGUSTIN,  Cardinal.  The  study  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels;  new  approaches  and  out¬ 
looks;  English  version  ed.  by  Joseph  A.  Fitz- 
myer.  95p  $3.50  Harper 


226  Bible.  N.T.  Gospels — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  65-20447 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  David  Stanley 

America  115:753  D  3  ’66  300w 
Choice  3:319  Je  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Kjeseth 

J  Religion  46:400  J1  ’66  900w 


rue  wrecK  oi  the 


Memphis.  312p  $5.95  Holt 

Memphis  (U.S.  cruiser).  Beach, 
Edward  Latimer,  d.  1943  66-13207 

“On  August  29,  1916,  the  18000-ton  armored 
cruiser,  U.S.S.  Memphis  was  thrown  on  the 
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reefs  at  Santo  Domingo  and  wrecked  by  giant 
waves,  probably  of  tidal  origin.”  (Library  J) 
Captain  Beach  bases  his  account  on  the  un¬ 
published  autobiography  and  other  writings  of 
his  father.  Captain  E.  L.  Beach,  Sr.  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Memphis,  and  on  the  personal 
recollections  of  members  of  the  ship’s  company 
who  are  still  alive. 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Maguire 

Best  Sell  26:242  O  1  ’66  800w 
“The  author  of  Around  the  World  Submerged 
IBRD  19631  ...  is  concerned  with  .  .  .  righting 
the  wrong  that  was  done  when  the  senior 
Captain  Beach  was  found  by  court  martial 
guilty  of  hazarding  his  ship.  .  .  .  The  story 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Memphis  is  twofold.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  a  vivid,  minute-by-minute 
account  of  what  happened  .  .  .  land]  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  graphic  spelling  out  of  the 
responsibilities  of  command,  and  a  re-examina- 
tion  of  the  decisions  and  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  findings  of  the  court  martial.  On 
both  counts  and  author  does  a  firstrate  .lob. 
His  own  thorough  knowledge  of  ships,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  the  sea,  and  of  the  exigencies  of  com¬ 
mand,  combined  with  his  special,  personal 
knowledge  of  the  event  make  his  story  of 
the  wreck  fresh  and  exciting.  It  will  con¬ 
vince  many  readers  that  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was  unjust.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl2  O  2  ’66  430w 
“Captain  Beach  tells  and  retells  the  story  in 
minute  by  minute  detail  and  in  the  words  of 
many  participants  and  observers.  For  this 
reason,  the  book  lacks  the  pace  and  suspense 
of  Run  Silent,  Run  Deep  IBRD  1955]  and  the 
writer’s  other  submarine  stories.  The  many 
readers  of  these  books,  however,  will  request 
[this  book],  so  public  and  high  school  libraries 
will  need  some  copies.”  E.  B.  Hayward 
Library  J  91:3935  S  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  P.  G.  Fredericks 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  16  ’66  400w 
New  Yorker  42:247  O  29  ’66  160w 


BEACH,  FRANK  A.,  ed.  Sex  and  behavior. 

592p  il  $9.75  Wiley 

155.3  Sex.  Animals — Habits  and  behavior 

65-24286 

These  are  papers  from  two  conferences  or¬ 
ganized  and  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
Research  in  Problems  of  Sex,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  held  in  1961  and  1962  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley.  “The  23  au¬ 
thors  represent  12  different  disciplines  and  in 
21  chapters  examine  current  knowledge  of 
sexual  behavior  from  their  point  of  view,  but 
with  an  effort  at  demonstrating  the  value  and 
importance  of  multidisciplinary  approaches. 
Each  paper  is  followed  by  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  ,  .  .  Some  of  the  chapter  topics  in¬ 
clude  evolution,  genetics,  hormonal  action,  so¬ 
cialization,  anthropological  and  etholog'ical 
field  studies,  environmental  effects,  neural  con¬ 
trol,  and  laboratory  studies  of  behavior.  Beach 
concludes  the  book  by  summarizing  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  material  presented  in  a  .  .  . 

’Retrospect  and  Prospect’  chapter.”  (Choice) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Name  index.  Species 
index.  Subject  index. 


ment.  .  .  .  This  book  is  concerned  with  trac¬ 
ing  the  struggle  from  its  sudden  eruption, 
chiefly  through  the  activities  of  Samuel  Adams. 
.  .  .  Adams  was  a  superb  propagandist,  a 
master  politician.  During  those  years,  I  hope 
to  demonstrate,  he  was  the  chief  architect  of 
the  liberty  cause.”  (Foreword)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Samuel  Adams  has  generally  been  treated 
by  historians  as  a  radical  who  favored  a  com¬ 
plete  break  with  England.  Stewart  Beach  is 
inclined  to  treat  Adams  as  a  constitutionalist 
who  accepted  independence  as  a  last  resort. 

.  .  .  Beach  is  more  concerned  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  Boston  in  pre-revolutionary  days. 
The  frustrations  that  Governor  Bernard  faced, 
vandalism  at  the  Hutchinson  home,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Stamp  Act,  are  all  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  .  .  .  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill  are  given  treatment.  Adams’s  later  life  is 
scanned  in  the  last  chapter  so  the  reader  is 
not  left  hanging.”  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  25:383  Ja  1  ’66  430w 
“Most  accounts  consider  [Adams]  as  a  rabble 
rousing,  political  demagogue.  Mr.  Beach  takes 
a  convincingly  different  viewpoint  that  Harvard 
graduate  Adams  although  an  ardent  patriot 
was  not  an  extremist,  but  a  parliamentarian 
who  opposed  mob  violence  and  was  highly  re¬ 
spected  by  his  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Although 
not  written  in  a  particularly  smooth  style,  this 
book  is  for  large  libraries  and  collections  of 
Americana  because  of  its  basically  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  diverse  character  of  Adams.” 
W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  90:4772  N  1  ’65  210w 
“Mr.  Beach’s  reluctance  to  read  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  into  the  context  of  Adams’s  revolution¬ 
ary  years  and  to  extract  more  from  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  his  role  makes  for  a  narrative  and  a 
portrait  that  seem  so  thin  as  to  lack  plausibil¬ 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  conscientious 
work,  painstakingly  careful  and  sound  in  its 
references.  .  .  .  Mr.  Beach’s  book  deserves  high 
marks  for  its  restraint,  its  respect  for  its  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  tone  of  reasoned  reappraisal.”  A.  B. 
Tourtellot 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  1  ’66  550w 
New  Yorker  41:159  F  19  ’66  140w 


BEADLE,  GEORGE.  The  language  of  life:  an 
introduction  to  the  science  of  genetics,  by 
George  and  Muriel  Beadle.  242p  il  $5.95 
Doubleday 

575.1  Genetics  66-12195 

Muriel  Beadle  is  a  newspaper  feature  writer; 
her  husband  George  is  a  geneticist  and  Nobel 
Laureate.  “  ’The  theory  behind  [their]  colla¬ 
boration  was  that  if  George  could  explain 
genetics  in  terms  simple  enough  for  Muriel  to 
grasp,  anybody  could  understand  it.’  .  .  . 

Roughly  one-half  of  the  24  chapters  of  their 
book  deal  with  the  genetic-code  story,  but  the 
other  half  presents  the  outlines  of  a  wider 
perspective.  .  .  .  The  genetic  aspects  of  race  are 
[also]  considered.”  [N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Biblio¬ 
graphy  included  in  Foreword.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Gorer 

Am  Anthropol  68:1315  O  ’66  600w 
“An  eminent  psychologist  has  edited  an  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  papers.  .  .  .  This  work, 
which  meets  a  long-existing  need  for  a  thorough 
introduction  and  source  material  on  aspects  of 
sexual  behavior,  is  primarily  intended  for  sci¬ 
entists  in  the  related  fields,  though  it  is  a 
valuable  collection  for  graduate  students  and 
advanced  undergraduates  interested  in  learning 
some  of  the  recent  approaches  to  this  area.” 
Choice  3:79  Mr  ’66  190w 


“Beach  has  written  a  valuable  integrating 
chapter  for  [this]  book  .  .  .  [which  is]  basically 
written  for  the  professional  behavioral  sci¬ 
entist.  [It]  might  be  useful  in  graduate  courses 
of  psvchophysiology  or  comparative  psychol¬ 
ogy.  It  appears  that  the  chapter  arrangement 
.  .  .  might  have  been  more  systematically  or¬ 
ganized.  .  .  .  There  are  numerous  suggestions 
in  these  vast  implicative  data.”  Henry  Guze 
Science  151:675  F  1  ’66  1650w 


BEACH,  STEWART.  Samuel  Adams:  the  fate- 
ful  years,  1764-1776.  329p  pi  $6  Dodd 

973.2  Adams,  Samuel.  U.S. — History — Revo¬ 
lution  65-24251 

“During  the  dozen  years  from  1764  to  1776, 
the  American  colonies  were  almost  continuously 
engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  the  British  Govem- 


Choice  3:538  S  ’66  80w 

“The  intent  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the 

modern  theory  of  molecular  biology  to  the 
layman  and  this  has  been  brought  off  with 
writing  that  is  more  technical  than  Amram 

Scheinfeld’s  Your  Heredity  and  Environment 
[BRD  1965]  but  not  as  complicated  as  that  of 
a  textbook.  This  well-done  book  ...  is  for 
all  school  and  public  libraries.”  R.  E.  Swin¬ 
burne 

Library  J  91:2349  My  1  ’66  170w 

Library  J  91-:2719  My  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 

“This  expertly  made  digest  of  genetic  ex¬ 
periments  is  itself  an  experiment.  .  .  .  The 
experiment  is  successful.  .  .  .  The  two  crucial 
evolutionary  events,  the  origin  of  life  from 
inanimate  matter  and  the  origin  of  mankind 
from  non-human  ancestors,  are  deftly  made  to 
seem  easy  at  first:  but  the  following  pages 
disabuse  the  reader  who  may  be  too  ready  to 
accept  the  notion  that  these  events  are  fully 
understood  and  explained.  .  .  .  The  authors 
do  not  flinch  from  raising  ‘some  unanswered 
questions’  and  from  taking  ‘a  look  into  the 
future.’  .  .  .  The  Beadles  carefully  point  out 
the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  .  .  . 
‘Brave  New  World’  projects.”  Theodosius 
Dobzhansky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  17  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Jeremy  Bernstein 

New  Yorker  42:132  My  28  ’66  2600w 
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BEADLE-GEORG  E — Continv  ed 
“The  step-by-step  explanations  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  numerous  clear  diagrams  and  many 
tellino-  analogies.  The  exposition  is  an  admirable 
blend  of  the  historical  and  the  contemporary, 
the  former  being  viewed  in  the  perspective  of 
our  present  position.  Personal  anecdotes,  en¬ 
liven  the  account,  many  of  them  (I  believe) 
published  here  for  the  first  time.  The  last  five 
years  have  seen  several  books  published  with 
coverage  similar  to  The  Language  of  Life,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  of  them  all.  f 
wholeheartedly  recommend  it  to  any  serious 
layman  who  wants  to  know  what  modern 
genetics  is  all  about.”  Garrett  Hardin 

Science  152:1733  Je  24  ’66  350w 

TLS  pll76  D  15  '66  230w 


BEADLE,  MURIEL,  jt.  auth.  The  language  of 
life.  See  Beadle,  G. 


BEAGLEHOLE,  T.  H.  Thomas  Munro  and  the 
development  of  administrative  policy  in 
Madras,  1792-1818;  the  origins  of  ‘The  Munro 
system.’  183p  $7  Cambridge 
954.03  India — Politics  and  government.  Brit¬ 
ish  in  India.  Munro,  Sir  Thomas  65-17209 
“The  present  book  is  a  study  of  how  a  body 
of  ideas  on  administration  grew  up,  was 
adopted  by  the  home  government  and  eventual- 
lv  put  into  effect;  and  more  especially  it  deals 
with  the  part  played  in  this  process  by  Thomas 
Munro.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  these 
changes  in  Madras,  and  the  development  of 
the  ryotwari  system  of  revenue  settlement, 
were  the  result  of  administrative  ideas  in  con¬ 
trast  with  those  .  .  .  which  had  preceded  them; 
that  they  influenced  subsequent  administrative 
practice,  not  only  in  Madras,  but  in  British 
India  as  a  whole.”  (Pref)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“This  work  examines  the  emergence  of  the 
ryotwari  system  under  Munro  .  .  .  [which] 

grofoundly  altered,  if  it  did  not  completely 
estroy,  many  of  the  foundations  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  institutions  on  which  village  life 
rested.  .  .  .  The  author  has  treated  his 

subject  with  great  skill  and  erudition.  The 
book  is  based  on  a  critical  examination  of 
numerous  manuscript  and  printed  sources  and 
is  a  fine  piece  of  scholarship.  Its  inadequacy 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  so  heavily  London- 
oriented  with  little  scope  to  reveal  what  was 
actually  happening  to  the  poor  ryot  for  whose 
alleged  benefit  such  ponderous  efforts  were 
being  undertaken.  The  index  is  inadequate; 
the  bibliography  has  missed  quite  a  few  titles.” 
B.  G.  Gokhale 

Am  Hist  R  72:265  O  '66  390w 
“Munro,  concerned  with  the  peasants’  well¬ 
being,  became  convinced  that  the  zamindari 
system  (revenue  settlement  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  large  landholders)  was  alien  to  the 
Madras  districts  and  exposed  peasants  to  na¬ 
tive  exploitation.  After  prolonged  struggle  with 
the  procrastinating  Board  of  Revenue  his  poli¬ 
cies  were  adopted.  Within  the  limits  defined 
by  Beaglehole  the  work  is  well  done  But 
more  data  on  the  actual  conditions  that  led 
Munro  to  favor  his  system  as  well  as  concrete 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  his  system  would 
be  helpful.  A  clearly  written,  concise  work 
which  is  well  documented.” 

Choice  3:838  N  '66  170w 


BEALEY,  FRANK.  Constituency  politics;  a 
study  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  [by]  Frank 
Bealey,  J  Blondel  [and]  W.  P.  McCann.  440p 
maps  $7.95  Free  press 

329.942  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  England— 
Politics  and  government.  Great  Britain— 
Politics  and  government  65-27451 

..‘.‘Written  ky  three  .  .  .  political  scientists, 
this  book  provides  the  first  detailed  study 
of  .the  politics,  of  a  British  parliamentary 
division.  Cutting  across  several  disciplines, 
•  •,  •  ithe  authors  investigate]  the  historica1 
and  socmlogical  background  of  the  politica 
organization  of  the  constituency.  Sample  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  voters  at  the  ward  level  and  of  the 
three  party  memberships  have,  provided  a 
basis  for  comparison  between  the  politically 
active  and  inactive  and  .  .  other  insie-Vifs 
into  electoral  behavior  In  addition  thfre  i< 
an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  social 
economic  and  political  leadership.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 

“The  authors  might  have  improved  upon  theii 
excellent  study  if  they  had  chosen  their  survey 


sample  differently.  By  a  random  sampling  of 
100  interviewees  from  each  administrative  sub¬ 
division  (when  these  units  varied  considerably 
m  population  size  and  social  type),  the  number 
of  respondents  in  particular  social  categories 
was  too  small  for  the  results  to  be  conclusive. 
.  .  .  The  basic  findings  of  the  research,  how¬ 
ever,  give  us  a  splendid  picture  of  the  political 
and  social  factors  at  work  in  local  areas,  this 
study — the  product  of  careful,  imaginative 
scholarship — will  be  invaluable  to  students  of 
British  politics  and  will  hopefully  serve  as  a 
guide  to  researchers  who  seek  to  fill  the  need 
for  additional  studies  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 

J.  E.  Turner  _ 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:432  Je  ’66  lOOOw 
“For  all  its  thoroughness,  Constituency  Poli¬ 
tics  is  an  uneven,  and  sometimes  tedious  book. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  book  is  an 
extremely  detailed  discussion  of  the  area’s 
political  and  party  history.  The  relevance  of 
this  background  for  contemporary  behavior 
could  have  been  demonstrated  in  considerably 
less  space.  Portions  of  the  voting  behavior 
sections  are,  also  disappointing.  The  authors 
seize  upon  class  and  party  preference  as  their 
primary  analytical  variables  and  pay  little 
attention  to  socio-psychological  concepts.  Even 
though  the  sample  size  permitted  much  greater 
data  manipulation,  most  analyses  are  bivariate.” 
M.  K.  Jennings 

Am  Soc  R  31 :10'9  F  ’66  400w 


“Newcastle  is  far  from  being  a  typical  British 
parliamentary  constituency.  As  interesting  and 
often  fascinating  as  [it]  is  the  account  .  .  . 
is  essentially  a  local  story  with  limited  applica¬ 
tion  elsewhere.  ...  A  marginal  constituency 
might  have  given  a  more  characteristic  picture. 
.  .  .  However,  those  who  seek  an  insight  into 
party  organization  in  Britain,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  make-up  of  party  membership,  will  find 
it  competently  recounted  here,  and  that  is  the 
main  contribution  this  study  has  to  make.  The 
general  conclusions  drawn  .  .  .  are  valid  but 
hardly  original  or  revealing.  .  .  .  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  background  and  history  of  a  single 
constituency  that  progressed  from  Liberal  to 
Labour  could  not  find  a  more  ably  conducted 
study  than  this.”  Ernest  Davies 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:204  Mr  ’66  550w 


Choice  3:716  O  ’66  180w 


“The  grass  roots  of  British  politics  all  too 
rarely  get  put  under  the  miscroscope.  .  .  .  [The 
authors]  have  carried  out  their  researches  with 
painstaking  thoroughness.  At  first  sight,  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme  in  Staffordshire  is  not  the 
most  fruitful  field.  .  .  .  The  authors  could 
fairly  claim,  however,  that  two  constituencies 
out  of  three  are  safe,  and  that  Newcastle  is 
more  truly  typical  than  the  glamorous  margin¬ 
als.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
basic  political  attitudes  there  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  ...  It  is  in  its  study  of  the  effect 
of  oligarchical  control  that  the  survey  is  per¬ 
haps  most  interesting.  .  .  .  The  dilemma  of 
British  local  government  could  hardly  be  put 
more  simply.” 

Economist  215:1409  Je  19  '65  750w 
Reviewed  by  David  Marquand 

Encounter  26:68  F  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Kaufman 

New  Statesman  70:746  N  12  ’65  280w 


B|A M,  PHILIP  C.  Winslow  Homer  at  Prout’s 
Neck:  with  a  foreword  by  Charles  Lowell 
Homer.  282p  ll  $7.95  Little 

B  or  92  Homer,  Winslow  65-20751 

The  .  author,  who  is  professor  of  art  at 
Bowdoin  College,  has  written  a  biographical 
study  of  the  character  and  methods  of  work 
“  .Ife  ?.r  l3t  during  the  later  part  of  his  life 
(1883-1910)  when  he  lived  and  painted  on  the 
Maine  coast..  Appendix  lists  the  names  of 
owners  of  pictures  by  Winslow  Homer  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  text.  Bibliography  Index 


Best  Sell  26:26  An  15  ’66  230w 
Choice  3:400  J1  ’66  250w 
“A  scholarly  and  well-written  account  of  a 
major  figure  among  American  painters.  The 
author  brings  a  fresh  authority  to  his  writing 
as  the  result  of  many  years’  acquaintance  with 
Homer  s  nephew.  Personal  interviews  with 
residents  of  the  Neck  bring  Homer  and  his 
relatives  to  life.  .  .  .  The  combination  of 
documentary  evidence  and  testimony  presents 
[the  artist]  very  well  .  .  Recommended  for 
all  collections.  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:1876  Ap  1  ’66  llOw 
“In  the  present  study,  Philip  Beam  .  . 
takes  no  stock  in  the  story  of  the  artist’s 
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unhappy  love  affair.  .  .  .  What  emerges?  A 
man  of  deep  inner  concentration,  but  no  more 
solitary  than  any  artist;  reticent,  but  no 
more  so  than  a  thousand  other  New  Eng¬ 
landers.  .  .  .  Beam’s  book  contributes  little  to 
art  history  or  esthetic  perception.  It  is,  in 
places,  rather  carelessly  written.  .  .  .  Its 

merit  is  that  it  makes  the  man  himself  so 
alive  that  the  negative  views — misanthropy, 
frustration  in  love,  withdrawal  from  a  world 
he  had  rejected — vanish.”  E.  P.  Richardson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  17  ’66  950w 
New  Yorker  42:166  Ap  30  ’66  180w 
“From  [Mr.  Beam’s]  research,  which  is  of 
unquestionable  biographical  value,  there  emer¬ 
ges  a  new  and  not  very  exciting  Homer — less 
of  a  recluse,  more  humorous  and  tolerant, 
especially  within  the  family  circle,  than  the 
one  we  had  known.  But  does  this  painstaking 
description  of  a  man  tell  very  much  about  an 
artist?  .  .  .  Homer  has  eluded  his  biographer 
and  kept  his  privacy  intact.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
Prout’s  Neck  and  examples  of  Homer’s  later 
watercolors  and  oils.  Unfortunately,  the  repro¬ 
ductions  are  so  smudgy  that  Mr.  Beam’s  rather 
general  qualitative  discriminations  become  al¬ 
most  meaningless.”  G.  H.  Hamilton 
Sat  49:89  Ap  9  ’66  650w 


The  Lydian  language;  and  The  starting-gate 
in  the  Greek  stadium.  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘[Professor  Bean]  writes  well,  relating  mod¬ 
ern  research  to  early  legends  and  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers.  Each  site  is  well  illustrated 
with  plans,  drawings,  and  plates.  This  book, 
written  for  the  layman  rather  than  the  scholar, 
is  recommended  for  collections  on  classical 
archeology.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:3723  Ag  ‘66  130w 
“For  [the  tourist]  no  less  than  for  the 
expert  scholar,  the  present  book  will  come  as  a 
welcome  and  precious  aid,  for  no  other  such 
systematic  account  of  the  sites  and  ruins  of 
western  Asia  Minor  exists.  The  scope  of  the 
present  book  is  limited  in  reality  to  describing 
the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionians,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Pergamum.  a  Hellenistic  city,  and 
Sardis,  not  strictly  speaking  a  Greek  city  at 
all.  Users  of  this  useful  book  are  likely  to 
complain  only  that  it  does  not  cover  an  even 
wider  field,  which  could  equally  justifiably  be 
included  under  the  term  ‘the  Aegean  area’.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bean  explores,  together  with  the  expected 
history,  some  little-known  but  useful  byways 
from  the  ancient  and  modem  world.” 

TLS  p924  O  6  ’66  750w 


BEAMISH,  TUFTON.  Battle  royal;  a  new  ac¬ 
count  of  Simon  de  Montfort’s  struggle 
against  King  Henry  in;  with  a  foreword  by 
Sir  Charles  Petrie.  285p  il  maps  $6  Barnes 
&  Noble 

942.03  Great  Britain — History — Plantagenets, 
1154-1399.  Montfort,  Simon  of,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Henry  HI,  King  of  England 

66-3343 

“To  commemorate  the  700th  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Lewes.  Colonel  Sir  Tufton 
Beamish,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Lewes,  .  .  .  attempts  to  explain  the  conflict 
between  Henry  III  of  England  and  his 
barons.  .  .  .  He  describes  13th-century  Eng¬ 
lish  society  as  well  as  the  events  leading  to 
Simon  de  Montfort’s  success  at  Lewes  on 
May  14,  1264,  and  his  destruction  at  Evesham 
14  months  later.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


BEAN,  JACOB.  Drawings  from  New  York 
collections,  I,  The  Italian  renaissance  [by] 
Jacob  Bean  [and]  Felice  Stampfle.  246p  $8.50 
Metropolitan  mus;  Pierpont  Morgan  lib. 

741.9  Drawings,  Italian — Exhibitions 

65-24811 

“The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  The 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  which  house  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  collections  of  drawings 
in  the  United  States,  inaugurate  with  this 
volume  a  series  of  catalogues  covering  every 
major  period  and  school  of  European  draughts¬ 
manship.  The  catalogues  will  record  and  fully 
illustrate  exhibitions  drawn  from  the  best  of 
the  resources  of  the  two  museums  and  from 
distinguished  private  collections.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  The  drawings  are  arranged  chronological¬ 
ly,  a  commentary,  a  record  of  provenance  and 
exhibitions,  and  a  technical  description  and 
bibliography  are  given  for  each  work.  Index 
of  artists. 


“Avoiding  being  drawn  into  the  scholarly 
debate  concerning  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
revolt,  Colonel  Beamish  follows  R.  F.  Tre- 
harne’s  belief  that  the  baronial  leaders  had 
some  sort  of  plan  for  a  more  representative 
government,  based  on  a  balance  of  power.  Sir 
Tufton’ s  only  faults  consist  of  trying  to  cover 
too  much  background  material.  .  .  .  Even 

though  this  work  was  not  written  for  the 
medieval  specialist,  the  foreword  by  Sir 
Charles  Petrie  on  13th-century  representative 
assemblies  merits  scholarly  attention.  Be¬ 
sides  Beamish’s  excellent  narrative,  the  well- 
selected  illustrations  make  this  book  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  any  but  the  smallest  li¬ 
brary.”  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  91:3412  J1  66  230w 

“While  [this]  book  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  making  an  original  contribution  to  his¬ 
torical  scholarship,  its  readers  may  feel 
warmed  by  the  enthusiasm  which  has  inspired 
it.  The  story  is  simply  and  directly  told  with 
plentiful  translated  extracts  from  the  relevant 
chronicles.  Some  of  the  author’s  general 
comments  on  English  medieval  development 
are,  it  is  true,  disputable;  and  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  regretted  that  facetious  quotations 
were  added  as  chapter  headings  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  quality.  Sir  Tufton  Beamish  is, 
however,  always  readable  and  his  critical  dis¬ 
crimination  is  shown  in  his  refusal  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  importance  of  de  Montfort’s  Par¬ 
liament.  .  .  .  There  is,  in  short,  much  that  is 
informative  in  this  volume,  and  not  least 
in  the  clear  translation  by  Miss  Jane  Holdin 
of  the  Song  of  Lewes.” 

TLS  p491  Je  17  ‘65  240w 


BEAN,  GEORGE  E.  Aegean 
archaeological  guide.  288p  pi 
Praeger 

914.96  Ionia,  Asia  Minor 


Turkey;  an 
maps  $8.95 

66-22350 


A  British  professor  of  classics  now  at  the 
University  of  Istanbul  describes  ‘.‘the  West 
Coastal  region  from  Pergamum  to  Didyma  and 
inland  to  Heracleia  and  Sardis.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendixes  include  Eratosthenes  .meas¬ 
urement  of  the  earth’s  circumference;  Thibron  s 
attack  on  Lsulsa;  Achilles  and  the  tortoase; 


“Stylistically  of  fine  quality,  honest  in  its 
attributions,  thorough  in  its  investigation  and 
research,  it  maintains  the  high  quality  for 
which  the  New  York  Graphic  Society  is  noted. 
Suitable  for  both  undergraduate  as  well  as 
graduate  audiences,  it  would  rank  as  an  im¬ 
portant  acquisition  to  any  college  library.” 
Choice  3:200  My  ’66  190w 
“A  memorable  exhibition  of  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  drawings  was  held  last  winter  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  ...  It  was  made  up  of 
151  sheets,  all  of  which  are  .  .  .  reproduced  in 
this  volume.  The  wealth  of  New  York  collec¬ 
tions  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  was  a  fairly  representative  showing 
of  the  major  Italian  schools  from  about  1450 
to  1600.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  reproduced 
here  for  the  first  time.  All  the  illustrations 
were  made  directly  from  die  originals  and  are 
of  good  quality.  The  work,  important  to  the 
literature  of  drawings,  will  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  subject  collections.”  M.  E,  Landgren 
Library  J  91:2320  My  1  ’66  180w 
TLS  p96  F  10  ‘66  390w 


BEARD,  JAMES.  James  Beard’s  menus  for 
entertaining.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  398p  col 
pi  $8.50  Dial  press 

641.5  Cookery.  Menus  65-22844 

The  author  gives  “instructions,  from  cock¬ 
tails  to  dessert,  for  formal  and  informal  occa¬ 
sions;  for  early  and  late  breakfasts;  for  summer 
luncheons  and  ladies’  luncheons;  for  easy  din¬ 
ners  and  dinners  that  can  be  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance;  for  outdoor  entertaining  and  picnics; 
for  celebrations  and  holiday  feasts.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  A  guide  to  wines,  aperitifs  and 
liqueurs  is  appended.  Index. 


"[Mr.  Beard]  organizes  his  cookbook  accord¬ 
ing  to  planned  menus  for  a  variety  of  number 
of  guests  .  .  .  [making]  use  of  the  frozen 
and  prepared  foods  now  available  in  super¬ 
markets.  His  variety  is  most  eclectic,  with 
samples  from  the  cuisine  of  countries  from 
France  to  Mexico,  from  China  to  India,  and 
from  Texas  to  Sicily.  He  likes  to  eat  well, 
and  his  menus  and  his  recipes  are  not  for  the 
calorie-conscious.  ’  ’ 

Best  Sell  25:388  Ja  1  ‘66  120w 
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BEARD,  JAMES — Continued 
“No  household  should  be  without  this  book, 
which  ought  to  be  used  daily  in  interesting 
combinations  and  elegant  food.  It  contains 
over  100  menus  and  600  dishes,  all  superb. 
.  .  .  This  illustrated  book  also  tells  how  to 
serve  the  food  and  what  wines  to  use,  all  In 
very  clear  language.  The  food  itself,  like 
almost  all  great  food  is  simple,  that  is,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  native  goodness  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  no  spurious  disguises  which  makes  it 
fit  for  daily  eating,  entertaining  or  not.  The 
recipes  are  extremely  well  tested; .most  of  them 
come  from  the  author’s  excellent  coo  king 
classes.”  N.  S.  Hazelton  _  _  ... 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  D  5  '65  llOw 


BEARDSLEY.  MONROE  C.  Aesthetics  from 
classical  Greece  to  the  present;  a  short  his¬ 
tory.  414p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

111.8  Esthetics  65-24765 

This  survey  emphasizes  “ideas — how  .  they 
first  arose;  what  problems  they  were  designed 
to  solve;  how  they  were  criticized,  modified, 
and  improved.  Professor  Beardsley  provides  a 
guide  to  the  Greek  thinkers  .  .  .  and  to  other 
philosophers  of  Hellenic  and  Roman  Classicism; 
to  the  medieval  philosophies  and  those  of  the 
Renaissance,  to  the  rationalism  and  empiricism 
of  the  Enlightenment;  to  German  Idealism  and 
nineteenth-century  Romanticism.  .  .  .  [The  last 
chapter  clarifies]  the  main  lines  of  thought  on 
the  arts  during  the  past  sixty  years.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  author,  well-known  for  Aesthetics: 
Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Criticism  [BRD 
1959]  and  numerous  articles,  has  written  the 
first  major  history  of  aesthetics  since  the  last 
revised  edition  of  Gilbert  and  Kuhn’s  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Esthetics  [BRD  1953],  .  .  .  [He  ex¬ 
amines]  the  clusters  of  ideas  characteristic  of 
each  period  and  the  significant  questions  raised 
by  Western  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Heideg¬ 
ger.  [His]  concluding  chapters  are  of  particular 
interest  to  those  confused  by  the  contemporary 
movements  in  aesthetics.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter 
’Contemporary  Developments’  exhibits  the  rich 
diversity  in  the  approaches  to  aesthetics  which 
have  already  emerged  in  this  century.  Beard¬ 
sley’s  lively,  concise  style  enables  him  to 
present  complex  issues  accurately  while  keep¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  attention  drawn  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  themes.  Footnote  references,  comprehen¬ 
sive  bibliographies,  and  an  index  contribute 
to  a  reference,  work  valuable  to  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  research  scholar  alike." 

Choice  3:662  O  ’66  190w 


“I  have  no  essential  criticism  of  [this]  book. 
It  accomplishes,  so  far  as  I  see,  to  perfection 
what  the  writer  intended.  It  illuminates  an  area 
of  history  from  a  certain  perspective  as  was 
never  done  before.  .  .  .  [However,]  I  miss  .  .  . 
that  feeling  for  the  pleasurable  impact  of  sen¬ 
suous  immediacy  stressed  by  Pater,  Santayana, 
Prall,  and  others,  which  is  the  latest  blossoming 
of  the  long-lived  hedonistic  movement.  What  I 
do  get  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  [the] 
book  is  an  excitement  over  everything  in 
aesthetics  that  has  to  do  with  symbols,  mean¬ 
ings,  language,  and  modes  of  interpretation. 
And  this  excitement  has  brought  to  light  facets 
m  the  history  of  the  subject  never  noticed  be¬ 
fore,  or,  at  least,  not  so  clearly.”  S.  C.  Pepper 
J  Aesthetics  25:213  winter  ’66  1800w 
“A  reader  seeking  to  learn  ,  who  the  seminal 
thinkers  on  problems  of  beauty  in  nature  and 
m  art  were,  and  what  they  thought,  will  find 
here  a  clear,  concise,  and  logical  structuring  of 
the  relevant  facts.  He  will  also  benefit  from 
Mr.  Beardsley’s  ability  to  drive  to  the  heart  of 
a  problem  and  to  hold  its  various  features  up  to 
the  light.  The  work  is  rich  in  quotations  and 
citations,  but  the  scholarly  impedimenta  are 
not  obtrusive  Of  contemporary  movements, 
those  represented  by  Croce,  Santayana,  Dewey, 
Ogden  and  Richards,  Cassirer,  Langer  the 

Marxists,  the  phenomenologists-existentialists, 
the  Gestal Lists,  and  the  positivists  are  covered 
m  due  proportions.”  William  Gerber  verea 
Library  J  91:113  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


BEARDSLEY,  RICHARD  K.,  jt  auth.  Twelvf 
doors  to  Japan.  See  Hall,  J.  W. 


BEATTY,  JOHN.  The  royal  dirk  [by]  Johi 
and  Patricia  Beatty.  256p  $3.50  Morrow 

66-ll93 

“The  Royal  Dirk  of  this  story  is  that  o 
Prince  Charlie,  given  to  young  Alai 
Macrae  for  his  guidance  of  the  Prince’s  part- 


through  the  hills  to  escape  the  English  armies. 
Following  this  incident  Alan  passes  through  a 
series  of  incidents  which  include  captivity  by 
the  English  forces,  service  with  a  highway 
robber,  attendance  in  the  house  of  a  master 
swordsman,  and  complicity  in  a  plot  that  al¬ 
most  leads  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography. 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:17  Ap  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  N.  E.  Taylor 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5 
’66  80w 

“Intricate  and  absorbing,  Alan’s  story  needs 
no  justification,  but  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
added  features  of  documentation,  there  are 
historical  notes  which  not  only  authenticate 
events  but  indicate,  as  well,  the  problems  of 
writing  historical  fiction.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:198  Ap  ’66  220w 
“The  writing  is  trite  .  .  .  the  plot  contrived; 
the  characters  are  one-dimensional,  and  the 
background  detail,  at  least  where  Scotland 
is  concerned,  woolly  and  sometimes  inaccurate. 
.  .  .  The  London  of  1746  is  fairly  well  drawn, 
but  this  is  a  well-worked  vein.  There  are 
several  better  novels  for  teen-agers  with  this 
background.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:1714  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
“The  atmosphere  of  mid-18th-century  Britain 
[is]  authentically  reproduced.  .  .  .  The  Beattys 
capture  the  mood  of  feuding  Scottish  clans, 
dour  Highlanders  in  their  quiet  glens,  and  the 
seething  London  mob,  thirsting  for  bloody  en¬ 
tertainment.  Especially  convincing  are  fiction¬ 
alized  vignettes  of  the  charmingly  eccentric 
David  Garrick,  on  stage  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  and  of  the  boorish  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  wreaks  brutal  revenge  on  the  rebellious 
Scots.  ...  It  is  all  done  deftly,  with  frequent 
infusions  of  humor.  And  if,  at  12,  Alan  some¬ 
times  seems  too  precocious,  too  resourceful, 
too  conversant  with  the  great,  forgive  him, 
for  this  is  a  romance — and  a  splendid  one.’* 
W.  J.  Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  6  ’66  240w 


BEATTY,  JOHN  LOUIS.  Warwick  and  Hol¬ 
land;  being  the  lives  of  Robert  and  Henry 
Rich.  262p  pi  $6.50  Swallow,  A. 

B  or  92  Warwick,  Robert  Rich,  2nd  earl  of. 

Holland,  Henry  Rich,  1st  earl  of  65-16523 
A  study  of  two  early  Stuart  noblemen, 
“Warwick,  the  great  colonial  promoter,  priva¬ 
teer,  naval  commander,  and  Puritan  ‘country’ 
nobleman  .  .  .  [and  his  brother]  Holland,  the 
supple  courtier,  monopolist,  and  Civil  War 
waverer,  .  .  .  [executed]  in  1649.”  (Am 

Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Beatty  has  a  promising  theme,  but  fails  ut¬ 
terly  to  exploit  it.  ...  We  are  given  pages 
of  family  connections,  court  functions,  and 
committee  assignments,  but  no  clarification  of 
their  significance.  A  useful  section  on  Holland’s 
offices  in  the  1630’s  does  not  compensate  for 
many  serious  omissions.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
marred  by  repetitions,  long  quotations  from 
secondary  works,  incidental  factual  errors, 
failures  of  identification,  and  an  appalling 
style.  David  Underdown 

Am  Hist  R  71:954  Ap  ’66  380w 
“Although  more  detail  is  presented  than 
available  elsewhere,  we  learn  very  little  [from 
this  book],  ...  It  makes  no  real  contribution 
to  furthering  our  understanding  of  early  Stuart 
England,  the  Court,  the  Peerage,  or  even  of  the 
vital  forces  within  an  aristocratic  family.  Li¬ 
braries  short  on  funds  would  do  well  to  pass 
this  book  up  and  spend  their  money  on  the 
more  expensive,  but  much  more  valuable  anal- 
yj'sof  the  aristocracy  by  L.  Stone,  The  Crisis 
of  the  Aristocracy,  1558-1641  [BRD  1965],  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  already  have  a  copy  of  G.  S 
Thomsons  Life  in  a  Noble  Household  (1959)’ 
itself  a  more  revealing  book  than  the  one 
now  reviewed.” 

Choice  2:810  Ja  ’66  170w 

8  dhk.TSee  B^tty  CjA’  Jt’  aUth’  The  r0yal 


BEATY,  JANICE  J.  Seeker  of  seaways:  a  life 
of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  pioneer  ocean¬ 
ographer;  ll.  by  Joseph  Cellini.  162p  S3  95- 
lib  bdg  $3.69  Pantheon  bks. 

92  Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine— Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-12460 

went  to  sea  at  19  as  midshipman 
on  the  frigate  Brandywine.  .  .  .  His  fame 
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rests  on  the  research  he  made  into  ocean 
currents  and  winds,  and  on  the  charts  he 
drew  when  he  was  .  .  .  the  first  head  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  and  Hydro- 
graphical  Office.”  (Book  Week)  He  was  later 
involved  in  secret  service  activities  for  the 
Confederacy.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


“Since  young  readers  have  heard  little  of  the 
man,  this  biography  should  find  a  place  in 
school  libraries  for  readers  who  wish  to  follow 
the  trends  of  both  history  and  science.” 

Best  Sell  26:366  Ja  1  ’67  130w  [YA] 
“Perhaps  because  [this]  was  conceived  and 
written  as  a  single  piece,  [it]  is  more  coherent 
[than  Ocean  Pathfinder,  F.  L.  Williams,  BRD 
19661.  There  are  differences  of  emphasis,  too, 
Miss  Williams  gives  more  space  to  Maury’s 
youth  in  Tennessee  and  his  experiences  as  a 
midshipman,  and  concentrates  on  his  career 
as  oceanographer.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Beaty  writes  a 
balanced  life  story,  and  gives  more  attention 
to  Maury’s  exploits  as  polemicist,  author,  and 
man  of  ideas.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  p33  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  240w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:147  U  ’66  60w 


BEAUFRE,  ANDRE.  Deterrence  and  strategy: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  R.  H.  Barry.  173p 
il  col  il  $6.95  Praeger 

355.4  Deterrence  (Strategy)  66-12482 

The  author  “maintains  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  a  powerful  stabilizer  in  international  af¬ 
fairs,  and  that  ‘it  is  the  risk  of  nuclear  con¬ 
flict  which  keeps  the  peace  so  stable.’  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  nuclear  weapons  have  intro¬ 
duced  an  entirely  new  factor  into  military 
strategy;  instead  of  a  strategy  of  potential 
threat,  we  moved  to  a  strategy  of  deterrence. 
.  .  .  General  Beaufre  sees  the  current  nuclear 
stability  between  America  and  Russia  as  being 
inherently  dangerous — because  it  opens  the 
temptation  to  violence  below  the  nuclear 
threshold — and  believes  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
establish  a  certain  nuclear  instability.  His 
remedy:  the  creation  of  independent  nuclear 
forces  in  such  places  as  western  Europe  and 
China.”  (N  Y  Rev  of  Books) 


“[This]  is  one  of  the  best  summaries  of  the 
principles  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  strategy 
available.  .  .  .  Beaufre’ s  analysis  of  cold  war 
rivalries  emphasizes  the  importance  of  freedom 
of  maneuver,  restating  a  thesis  from  the  bril¬ 
liant  chapter  on  ‘Indirect  Strategy’  in  his  In¬ 
troduction  to  Strategy  [BRD  1965],  .  .  .  [He] 
suggests  that  the  existence  of  a  ‘third’  nuclear 
partner  increases  the  strength  of  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence,  if  only  because  it  makes  calculations 
much  more  uncertain.”  R.  D.  Masters 

Bu!  Atomic  Sci  22:38  S  ’66  1450w 


"[This]  is  an  important  contribution  to  an 
evolving,  highly  perilous,  and  gravely  misun¬ 
derstood  art.  .  .  .  [It]  charts  new,  and  rather 
disturbing,  ground  in  the  field  of  nuclear  de¬ 
terrence.  .  .  .  The  remedy  for  the  current 
woes  within  the  Atlantic  alliance,  which  [the 
author]  sees  as  based  upon  America’s  monopoly 
over  nuclear  control  and  strategy,  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  European  nuclear  deterrent.  General 
Beaufre’ s  conclusions  are  arguable,  just  as 
some  of  his  premises — such  as  a  rather  exag¬ 
gerated  fear  of  the  emerging  ‘Third  World’ — 
seem  dubious.  But  his  reasoning  is  rigorous, 
and  his  logic  has  a  compelling  quality  which 
cannot  be  easily  tossed  off.  This  is  original 
strategy  on  the  highest  level,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  refuted,  it  will  take  a  mind  of  the  same 
caliber  to  do  it.”  Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  Je  9  ’66  1200w 
“The  argument  [of  this  book]  is  sustained 
throughout  with  that  lucidity  and  intellectual 
vigour  which  French  military  philosophers 
have  inherited  partly  from  Descartes  and  part¬ 
ly  from  Napoleon.  It  is  illustrated  with  a 
realistic  grasp  of  power  politics,  and  with 
touches  of  French  nationalism  which  are 
never  obtrusive  or  disagreeable.  General  Beau¬ 
fre  has  profited  also  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence:  he  helped  to  construct  the  Mareth  Line  in 
the  1930’s;  .  .  .  and  he  commanded  the  Anglo- 
French  ground  forces  against  Egypt  in  1956. 
...  If  anything,  his  book  reads  even  more  im¬ 
pressively  on  second  acquaintance  in  English 
than  on  first  acquaintance  in  French — for 
which  the  author  is  indebted  ...  to  his  ad¬ 
mirable  translator.” 

TLS  p41  Ja  20  ’66  410w 


BEAUMONT,  FRANCIS.  The  dramatic  works  in 
the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  canon,  by  Francis 
Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher;  general  ed: 
Fredson  Bowers,  v  1  670p  $18.50  Cambridge 
822  66-74421 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  projected  series 
of  ten  containing  the  complete  dramatic  works 
in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  canon.  This  vol¬ 
ume  contains  six  plays:  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  ed.  by  C.  Hoy;  The  Masque 
of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  ed.  by 
F.  Bowers;  The  Woman  Hater,  ed.  by  G.  W. 
Williams;  The  Coxcomb,  ed.  by  I.  B.  Caut- 
ben;  Philaster,  ed.  by  R.  K.  Turner;  and 
The  Captain,  ed.  by  L.  Beaurline. 


“[This]  is  a  formidable  volume  illustrative  of 
20th-century  bibliographic  meticulousnesses  .  .  . 
with  a  rigorous  unconcern  for  literary  consid¬ 
erations  or  any  sort  of  gloss  that  might  assist 
the  common  reader.  A  splendid  concatenation 
of  special  scholarship  essential  for  any  academic 
library.  ...  It  is  consummately  authoritative 
within  its  ground  rules  and  necessarily  cum¬ 
bersome.”  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:4953  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
“The  ‘copy-texts’  are  variously  chosen;  each 
is  prefaced  by  a  succinct,  compendious  introduc¬ 
tion  and  provided  with  the  usual  apparatus.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  great  care  has  clearly 
been  taken  to  present  this  textual  material  in 
an  effective  manner  and  that  the  collations 
have  been  prepared  with  meticulous  exactitude. 
This  edition,  however,  differs  from  its  predeces¬ 
sor  [edited  by  A.  R.  Waller]  in  another  way, 
and  here  it  is  questionable  whether  the  results 
are  so  happy.  .  .  .  The  earlier  Cambridge  edi¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  second  folio,  had  an  ordering 
of  the  contents  that  was  fairly  familiar,  even  if 
confused,  and  in  it  the  reproduction  of  the  1679 
‘Catalogue  of  all  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies’ 
provided  a  rough  guide  to  where  any  one  of 
these  might  be  found.  Professor  Bowers,  invent¬ 
ing  an  order  of  his  own,  leaves  us  completely 
at  a  loss.  There  is  no  anticipatory  contents  list, 
nor  are  the  play-titles  lettered  on  the  spine. 
True,  these  titles  are  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  dust-jacket,  but  dust-jackets  are  intended 
to  be  expendable.” 

TLS  pl056  N  17  ’66  320w 


BEAUVOIR,  SIMONE  DE.  A  very  easy  death; 

tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick  O’Brian. 

10 6p  $3.95  Putnam 

B  or  92  Beauvoir,  Frangoise  Brasseur  de 

66-15581 

“lime,  de  Beauvoir’s  death  was  from  cancer, 
a  disease  she  had  dreaded  all  her  life.  When  it 
came  she  did  not  recognize  it  and  died  be¬ 
lieving-  she  had  been  operated  on  for  peri¬ 
tonitis.  Her  condition  was  discovered  after  she 
had  fallen  and  broken  the  neck  of  her  femur  in 
the  Paris  flat  where  she  insisted  on  living 
alone.  Her  daughter’s  book  is  a  record  of 
the  thirty-odd  days  she  spent  in  hospital  after 
she  recovered  from  the  fall.  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir  felt  the  episode  of  her  mother’s  death  un¬ 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  her  autobiographical 
trilogy— the  Memoirs  of  a  Dutiful  Daughter, 
The  Prime  of  Life  and  Force  of  Circumstance 
[BRD  1959,  1962  and  1965].”  (TLS)  Originally 
published  as  Une  mort  trfes  douce. 


“[The  account]  is  interminably  detailed  .  .  . 
and  it  raises  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
treatment  to  prolong  life  when  recovery  is 
impossible.  Since  Miss  De  Beauvoir  does  not 
know  exactly  when  recovery  was  discovered  to 
be  impossible,  she  cannnot  answer  her  own 
question  and  does  not  seriously  try  to  do  so. 
Which  raises  the  question  of  why  the  book  was 
written  at  all,  except  as  a  substitute  for  filial 
grief,  an  emotion  that  the  author  professes 
but  never  makes  believable.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  217:138  Je  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Sister  M.  Gregory 

Best  Sell  26:95  Je  1  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  85:267  D  2  ’66  220w 

Harper  232:103  Je  ’66  200w 

“The  book  is  written  very  sparsely  for  Mile, 
de  Beauvoir,  with  restrained  emotion  and  a 
literalness,  a  faithfulness  to  fact,  that  is  very 
moving  coming  from  a  woman  whom  we  have 
known  as  dedicated  to  abstractions.  This  is 
a  difficult  book  to  read  as  it  must  have  been 
a  difficult  book  to  write.  It  is  unsparing  in 
its  depiction  of  a  human  being  in  her  inevitable 
encounter  with  extinction,  it  illustrates  the 
general  tragedy  of  the  human  condition  through 
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BEAUVOIR,  SIMONE  D E — Continued 
a  particularized  instance.  A  book  of  near 
despair,  yet  dignified.  For  public  and  college 
libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:2477  My  15  66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Muriel  Haynes  .  ... 

Nation  202:718  Je  13  66  1400w 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:540  Ap  15  66  750w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Mazzocco 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  S  8  66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  4  66  lOOOw 

Newsweek  67:121A  My  16  '66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett 

Sat  R  49:30  J1  16  66  600w 

“[This]  is  a  painful  book  to  read,  not  least 
because  the  reader  is  unsure  to  the  end 
whether  natural  piety  toward  the  author  s 
mother  will  prevail  against  her  severe  atheist 
principles.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  a  merciless  record 
of  the  trivia  of  death — old  age  and  bed  wetting, 
pubic  baldness,  enemas.  Levin  tubes,  indignity, 
pain — all  made  tolerable  because  it  also  sets 
down  the  stages  by  which  this  renowned  in¬ 
tellectual  prig  came  to  terms  with  her  na.- 
tural  feelings  and  at  the  end  allowed  herself 
tears  at  a  Catholic  funeral.  Perhaps  Simone 
de  Bcauvpir’s  rage  against  death  was  .  .  . 
a  form  of  .prayer.”^  ^  2o  ,g6  ^ 

“The  title,  from  a  remark  made  by  a  nurse, 
is  used  ironically.  It  was  a  far  from  easy 
death.  It  was  less  easy  for  the  two  devoted 
watchers  at  the  bed.side  than  for  the  woman 
on  the  bed.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  fairly  ordinary 
death.  What  is  less  ordinary  is  the  minute  way 
in  which  Simone  de  Beauvoir  records  the 
exact  emotions  of  the  two  younger  women 
involved — the  agonies  of  regret  at  tne  passing 
of  a  parent  they  had  never  really  tried  to 
understand  and  for  whom,  as  most  children 
must  feel  at  their  parents’  deathbeds,  they 
might  have  done  so  much  more  before  it  was 
too  late.  The  translation  is  so  good  one  almost 
forgets  to  give  it  its  due  credit.” 

TLS  p382  My  5  ’66  700w 


BEAVERBROOK,  LORD.  See  Beaverbrook, 
W.  M.  A. 


.  .  .  The  indictment  here  of  Baldwin,  which 
could  well  be  spiritually  true,  falls  down 
in  detail.  .  .  .  Much  of  [Taylor’s]  introduction 
blows  away  his  author’s,  and  hero’s  premises 
and  argument:  so  in  pinpricks,  do  some  of  his 
editorial  footnotes.  .  .  .  Lord  Beaverbrook, 

with  his  sights  fixed  on  Baldwin,  never  sees 
Mrs  Simpson  as  more  than  a  lay  figure  in  it 
all;  he  was  not  really  interested  in  her  or 
even  in  the  marriage,  as  such.  He  had  other 
fish  to  fry.  Some  part  of  his  zeal,  as  Mr  lay- 
lor  says,  was  a  genuine  compassion  and  senti¬ 
mental  high  hope  for  the  young  and  anti-Es- 
tabiishment  Edward.  The  rest  was  his  old 
frustrated  hope  to  remould  British  politics  more 
nearly  to  his  own  obstinately  unsophisticated 

heart  s  d|®^r®Qmlst  219:490  Ap  30  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:3413  J1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  71:579  Ap  22  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  IS  8  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Lindsay  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  11  ’66  3200w 

New  Yorker  42:104  Ag  6  ’66  190w 
Newsweek  68:86  Ag  1  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  35;64  N  17  ’66  700w 

Time  88:90  J1  22  ’66  550w 


“[This  book]  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  writing  of  history,  with  the  qualification 
.  .  .  that  it  throws  a  good  deal  more  light  on 
[Lord  Beaverbrook’s]  own  actions  and  motives 
than  on  the  events  themselves.  .  .  .  Lord 
Beaverbrook  was  not  a  good  judge  of  other 
men’s  motives,  particularly  when  he  felt 
strongly  about  them  personally.  He  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  good  witness  to  fact,  espe¬ 
cially  to  facts  affecting  himself.  The  advice 
which  he  gave  the  King — particularly  to  take 
no  initiative  over  a  morganatic  marriage — and 
the  point  at  which  he  was  excluded  from  fur¬ 
ther  communication  with  the  King,  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question.  But  his  reading  of 
the  Kingi’s  mind  during  the  crucial  week  is  no 
more  reliable  than  anyone  else's.” 

TLS  p378  My  5  ’66  700w 


BEAVERBROOK,  WILLIAM  MAXWELL  AIT- 
KEN,  baron.  The  abdication  of  King  Edward 
VIII;  ed.  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor.  122p  il  $4.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 


942.084  Edward  VIII,  King  of  Great  Britain 
(abdicated  1936).  Great  Britain — Politics 
and  government — 20th  century  66-23026 
Written  in  1958  and  edited  and  published 
posthumously,  this  book  “focuses  on  the 
political  as  well  as  the  personal  aspects  [of 
the  abdication].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appen¬ 
dixes  include  a  consideration  of  the  attitude 
to  divorce  of  the  British  Establishment  of  the 
1930’ s,  and  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Goddard,  solicitor  of  Mrs.  Simpson.  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Miller 

America  115:139  Ag  6  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  John  Mander 

Book  Week  p3  J1  31  ’66  700w 

“Lord  Beaverbrook,  otherwise  not  a  man  to 
take  up  an  Establishment  position,  regarded 
the  [abdication]  from  a  strictly  legalistic  and 
constitutional  position.  He  thought  that  the 
King  should  place  himself  firmly  and  immov¬ 
ably  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  says 
that  a  King  of  England  can  marry  absolutely 
anyone  he  pleases  provided  that  she  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic.  ...  It  is  possible  that  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  interpretation  of  the  situation  is 
too  legalistic.  There  are  other  realities  than 
those  of  the  law.  These  impinge  on  the 
book  whenever  Lord  Beaverbrook  discusses 
the  Prime  Minister,  Stanley  Baldwin.  .  .  . 
Beaverbrook  hoped  that  the  abdication  crisis 
would  ruin  Baldwin.  He  was  wrong.  But  this 
book  is  fascinating  reading,  it  has  much  in¬ 
formation  never  before  published,  and  it  ex¬ 
presses  with  force  and  clarity  a  legal  view 
which  is  interesting.”  Harold  Hobson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  19  ’66 
340w 

“The  outstanding  impression  left  by  this 
posthumous  bit  of  lively  and  forthright  history 
is  of  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  sheer  political  naivety. 


BECK,  SYDNEY.  Music  in  prints  [by]  Sydney 
Beck  and  Elizabeth  E.  Roth,  unp  il  $6.75  N.Y. 
public  lib. 

781.9  Musical  instruments — Pictures,  illus¬ 
trations,  etc.  65-13045 

This  publication  “was  inspired  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  response  to  an  exhibition  on  the 
same  subject  recently  prepared  by  the  Prints 
Division  of  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
What  seemed  to  have  caught  the  public  interest 
was  the  striking  visual  evidence  of  music’s 
role  in  social  history.  .  .  .  The  fifty-two  plates 
included  in  the  present  volume  are  reproduced 
from  original  woodcuts,  engravings,  etchings, 
and  lithographs  in  the  Library’s  collection. 
They  are  largely  concerned  with  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  musical  instruments  and  through 
them  musical  life  from  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  present  day.  The  selection  offers  at  the 
same  time  a  fair  survey  of  the  different  styles 
and  techniques  of  the  print-maker’s  art  in 
Europe  and  North  America.”  (Introd)  Index 
to  the  musical  instruments  illustrated. 


“The  notes  which  accompany  each  of  the 
illustrations  are  similar  to  musical  score  pro¬ 
gram  notes  in  that  they  tell  about  the  artist 
and  the  origin  and  development  of  the  theme. 
.  .  .  By  printing  this  compilation,  the  Li¬ 

brary  has  done  a  fine  service  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  it  a  visit  by  showing  some  of  its 
collection,  and  for  those  who  can  visit,  this 
book  is  an  excellent  memoir.”  Marian  Veath 
Library  J  91:1900  Ap  1  ’66  150w 


“[The  prints]  have  been  flawlessly  repro¬ 
duced.  .  .  .  Every  major  class  of  musical  in¬ 
strument  is  represented  at  least  once.  .  .  . 
The  most  striking  impression  made  by  the 
prints  as  a  group  is  the  prevalence  of  domestic 
music-making  before  the  advent  of  the  con¬ 
cert  virtuoso  and  the  high-fidelity  phonograph. 
.  .  .  Technical  details  of  instrument  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  mannerisms  of  musical  per¬ 
formance  are  also  revealed  by  the  prints,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Beck  recognizes  that  pictures 
drafted  for  decoratives  purposes  are  not  in¬ 
fallible  in  this  regard.” 

Yale  R  55:XXXTV  Je  ’66  400w 
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BECKER  MAN,  W.  The  British  economy  in 

19 1 5,  by  W.  Beckerman  and  associates.  (The 

Nat.  inst.  of  economic  and  social  res. 

Economic  and  social  studies)  631p  $15.50 

Cambridge 

330.942  Great  Britain — Economic  policy 

65-9167 

"Part  I  analyses  Britain's  past  growth  rate 
by  comparison  with  that  of  other  industrial 
countries  over  the  past  decade  and  discusses 
the  view  that  variations  in  growth  rates  from 
one  country  to  another  are  largely  the  result 
of  foreign  trade  competitiveness.  .  .  .  Part  II 
contains  more  disaggregative  projections  of 
output,  employment  and  investment,  includ¬ 
ing  .  .  .  projections  of  the  pattern  of  foreign 
trade  and  of  private  consumption.  .  .  .  Part  III 
comprises  chapters  on  .  .  .  special  sectors  of 
the  economy:  health,  housing,  education, 
transport  and  energy.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Although  the  projections  themselves  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  the  study  should 
prove  useful  to  those  interested  in  national 
income  analysis  and  projection  techniques,  as 
well  as  Britain’s  economic  problems  and 
prospects.  The  book  features  a  wealth  of 
statistical  information  and  comprehensive  ref¬ 
erences.  Its  presentation  is  clear,  well  or¬ 
ganized,  and  easy  to  follow.” 

Choice  3:149  Ap  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  70:937  D  10  ’65  200w 
“Within  its  self-imposed  limitations  .  .  . 

[this  study]  is  almost  as  good  as  British 
statistics  permit:  but  these  limitations  imply 
total  failure  to  spell  out.  or  test  for  consist¬ 
ency,  the  values  by  reference  to  which  suc¬ 
cessful  planning  is  to  be  defined.  .  .  .  [Dr. 
Beckerman’ s  is]  the  first  numerate,  rigoring 
assessment  of  the  rival  explanations  of 
Britain’s  recent  performance.  His  errors  stem 
from  pioneering  courage — sometimes  married  to 
headlong  logic.  In  the  assessment  of  the  past, 
the  central  logical  weakness  of  the  book — con¬ 
fusion  of  facts  and  values — counts  for  little. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  prophesying 
foreign  exchange,  investment  and  consumption 
developments,  the  uneasy  alliance  of  ‘is’  and 
‘ought’  matters  more.  .  .  .  [Yet  this]  is  an 
immensely  important  and  valuable  book.  .  .  . 
The  style,  at  its  best,  is  intelligent  and  con¬ 
cise.  .  .  .  The  quality  is  variable.” 

TLS  p253  Mr  31  ’66  4100w 


BECKETT,  J.  C.  The  making  of  modern  Ire¬ 
land,  1603-1923.  4D6p  maps  $8.95  Knopf 
941.5  Ireland — History  66-14919 

The  author  “traces  the  course  of  events 
between  two  watersheds  in  Irish  history — the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
English  in  1603  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  in  1923.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  '66  30w 
Choice  3:941  D  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Vivian  Mercier 

Commonweal  85:30  O  7  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:3714  Ag  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Kevin  Sullivan 

Nation  203:485  N  7  ’66  900 w 
“Professor  Beckett  covers  the  whole  period 
from  1603  to  1923  in  one.  In  this  appallingly 
difficult  task  he  has  brilliantly  succeeded.  .  .  . 
His  labours  were  greatly  complicated  by  the 
uneven  development  of  Irish  historiography.  .  .  . 
The  great  concentration  of  Irish  historical  re¬ 
search  in  recent  years  has  been  on  19th-cen¬ 
tury  political  history  to  the  serious  neglect  of 
the  economic  and  social  aspects.  One  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  Professor  Beckett,  who  is  excel¬ 
lent  on  the  Irish  economy  in  earlier  periods,  is 
unable  to  offer  any  sustained  account  of  econom¬ 
ic  and  social  developments  in  the  crucial  half- 
century  after  the  Famine.  Another  consequence 
is  the  exclusion  of  cultural  history.  .  .  .  Yet 
one’s  final  impression  is  not  of  what  is  left 
out.  but  of  how  much  has  been  put  in.  This 
excellent  book  supersedes  all  previous  his¬ 
tories  of  modern  Ireland.”  F.  S.  L.  Lyons 

New  Statesman  72:204  Ag  5  ’66  290w 
“Mr.  Beckett  was  bom  in  Belfast  and  is 
now  a  professor  there.  No  one  would  guess 
this  from  his  book,  which  is  the  best  general 
history  of  modern  Ireland.  It  is  uniformly 
fair  to  every  party  from  the  Fenians  to  the 
Ulster  covenanters.  .  .  .  Mr.  Beckett  em¬ 

phasizes  the  injustices  which  the  Roman  Cath¬ 


olics  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
minority.  He  is  less  insistent  on  apprehen¬ 
sions  the  other  way  round  and  has,  I  suspect, 
a  private  belief  that  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  could  get  along  very  well  in  the 
same  community.  At  any  rate,  this  book  by 
a  citizen  of  Belfast  asserts,  in  title,  spirit, 
and  treatment,  the  existence  of  a  united  Ire¬ 
land.”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  J1  28  ’66  750w 
New  Yorker  42:230  S  17  ’66  llOw 
“These  thirty  years  have  seen  a  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  studies  in  Irish  history.  .  .  . 
Professor  Beckett  takes  full  advantage  of  this 
recent  work  and  writes  with  remarkable  im¬ 
partiality  and  breadth  of  vision.  His  approach 
is  orthodox,  the  main  thread  of  his  narrative 
being  political,  but  he  expounds  the  economic 
basis  of  each  political  movement,  so  important 
in  Ireland  because  through  most  of  the  three 
centuries  which  he  surveys  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  was  disastrous.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  because  his  story  is  so  studded  with 
the  names  of  men  whom  tradition  has  drawn 
larger  than  life  .  .  .  [the  author]  seldom 

does  more  than  record  their  achievements  or 
failures  and  leaves  us  wondering  how  they 
affected  their  contemporaries  so  strongly.” 
TLS  p728  Ag  11  '66  400w 


BECKETT,  PETER  G.  S.  Adolescents  out  of 
step;  their  treatment  in  a  psychiatric  hos¬ 
pital.  (Lafayette  clinic  monographs  in  psy¬ 
chiatry)  190p  $6.95  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
155.5  Child  psychiatry  65-13538 

This  monograph  “is  based  upon  the  empirical 
experiences  of  the  past  seven  years  of  the 
Lafayette  Clinic.  [Detroit].  .  .  .  [Its]  purpose 
is  to  stress  the  management  of  a  group  of  adol¬ 
escent  [inpatients]  so  that  a  therapeutio 
milieu  may  be  maintained  in  which  psycho¬ 
therapy  and  any  other  therapeutic  device  can 
be  used  effectively.”  (Foreword)  Bibliography. 
Index.  Dr.  Beckett  is  assistant  director  for 
research  at  the  clinic. 


“A  welcome  and  healthy  contribution  towards 
a  sensible  approach  to  the  treatment  of  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  adolescents.  [This]  is  also  a 
refreshing  new  departure  from  the  school  of 
‘permissiveness.’  Beckett  is  a  psychiatrist 
with  sound  and  sensible  theoretical  back¬ 
ground  and  vast  experience  in  dealing  with 
teenagers  requiring  inpatient  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment.  His  book  is  psychoanalytically  oriented, 
without  being  just  another  repetition  of 
orthodox  Freudian  dogma.  In  a  clear  and 
easily  understood  style,  he  argues  that  a 
reasonably  healthy  family  life  and  good  com¬ 
munications  within  the  family  will  develop 
more  healthy  adolescents.  .  .  .  The  rich  and 
enlightening  experiences  of  the  Lafayette 
Clinic  are  presented  systematically  with  use¬ 
ful  therapeutic  techniques,  emphasizing  indi¬ 
vidual  psychotherapy,  and  some  brave  ques¬ 
tions  about  post-hospital  prognosis.  Amply 
documented,  annotated,  and  indexed,  this  work 
is  highly  recommended  to  all  students,  and 
to  anybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
adolescents— including  parents.” 

Choice  3:260  My  ’66  230w 
“This  is  a  thorough  presentation  with  a 
highly  positive  approach.  It  is  intended  for 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  nurses,  counselors, 
and  similarly  interested  adults.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  90:4094  O  1  ’65  llOw 


BEDOYERE,  MICHAEL  DE  LA.  See  De  La 
Bedoyere.  M.,  ed. 


BEE,  DAVID.  Curse  of  Magira;  a  novel  of  Ger¬ 
man  East  Africa  and  Tanganyika;  drawings 
by  Joan  Markham  [Eng  title:  Our  fatal  sha¬ 
dows].  41 4p  $4.95  Harper 

65-20979 

“A  young  English  civil  servant,  Peter  Disley, 
comes  to  Tanganyika  on  the  eve  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence  and  through  a  chance  circumstance  be¬ 
comes  interested  in  an  unsolved  murder  that 
had  occurred  during  the  German  occupation.  As 
Disley’s  research  into  the  files  opens  up  events, 
the  story  becomes  a  picture  of  German  East 
Africa  and  the  life  of  Manfred  von  Thielemann, 
police  officer  and  soldier  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  . 
The  identification  of  the  murderer  ties  the 
present  to  the  past.”  (Library  ,T) 


“[This  novel]  is  written  by  an  Englishman 
who  has  researched  his  materia]  thoroughly 
and  has  drawn,  from  many  years’  experience 
in  Africa,  the  whole  feeling  of  fate,  of  natural 
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beauty,  of  harshness,  of  African  loyalties,,  super¬ 
stitions,  virtues  that  give  his  book  its  in¬ 
tensity  and  its  credibility.  ...  A  distinguished 
book  and  a  refreshing  change  from  the  type¬ 
casting  so  often  found  in  historical  novels.  .  .  . 
The  leading  characters  and  the  two  women  who 
loved  them  are  unforgettable,  as  are  the  highly 
complex  yet  profoundly  simple  Africans  who 
are  the  real  substance  of  the  novel.  This  is  a 
‘Salute  Across  the  Years-  to  men  and  a  period 
resurrected  with  patience  and  skill.”  Edward 
Gannon 

Best  Sell  25:192  Ag  1  ’65  350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  90:3069  J1  ’65  ISOw 
“David  Bee  knows  more  about  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  Tanganyika  (when  it  was  German  East 
Africa)  and  the  campaigns  there  during  World 
War  I  than  man  was  meant  to  know,  but  he 
has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  how  to  write  a 
suspense  novel.  .  .  .  [This]  is  rich  in  well-re¬ 
searched  material,  but  such  clumsy  and  heavy- 
handed  fiction  does  not  allow  itself  to-  be  read.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  22  ’65  60w 
“An  impressive  achievement,  though  Mr.  Bee 
has  tried  to  take  in  too  much.  .  .  .  On  the 
public  level  we  get  a  history  of  early  pioneer 
days,  a  very  full  and  in  itself  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  First  World  War  campaigns  there. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Bee  also  provides  a  fairly  full  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  German  East  Africa  question. 
Then  on  the  private  level  we  have  the  ambi¬ 
tions,  ideals,  adventures  and  loves  of,  in  the 
earlier  period,  an  upright  German  and  his 
English  wife,  and,  in  the  later,  of  Beter  JDisley 
and  of  a  nurse.  .  .  .  [This]  is  really  a  marriage 
— at  times  an  uneasy  one — of  fact  and  fiction; 
but  though  sometimes  weak  on  human  relation¬ 
ships,  Mr.  Bee  is  very  good  indeed  at  describ¬ 
ing  action  and  the  country  itself.” 

TLS  p249  Mr  26  ’64  240w 


BEEBE,  B.  F.  American  bears,  by  B.  F.  Beebe 
and  James  Ralph  Johnson;  il.  by  James  Ralph 
Johnson.  182p  $3.95  McKay 


599  Bears — Juvenile  literature  65-22565 

“The  authors  have  questioned  wildlife  man¬ 
agers  and  park  superintendents  in  the  principal 
bear  states  and  Canada  to  gather  their  statis¬ 
tics  on  today’s  bears,  to  dispel  false  notions, 
and  to  report  lesser-known  characteristics 
about  these  animals.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  ten.”  (Library 


“Every  conceivable  type  of  question  seems 
to  be  covered  by  the  authors,  with  answers 
about  the  , sizes  of  bears,  how  to  defend  your- 
self  against  them,  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
and  how  dangerous  they  are.  The  youthful 
reader  will  find  the  book  informative  enough 
to  make  the  reader  somewhat  expert  on  the 
subject.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  photo¬ 
graphs  were  not  included  in  place  of  the 
sketches;  the  photographs  would  have  made 
the  volumes  so  much  more  interesting  and 


Best  Sell  25:392  Ja  1  ’66  130w 
[A]  detailed  study  of  black,  brown,  grizzly, 
and  polar  bears.  [It]  shows  the  bears  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  man’s  ecology  and  [emphasizes]  the 
seriousness  of  trying  to  avoid  bears  in  the 
wilderness.  .  This  should  interest  lovers  of 
animals  and  the  out-of-doors.”  Gladys  Conklin 
Library  J  90:5086  N  15  ’65  70w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:73  N  '66  90w 


BEEBE,  ELSWYTH  THANE.  See  Thane,  E. 


B$6E9B5Eboubleday’  Th*  bl*  spenderS-  404p  Pi 
mi°sto^iIIi0naireS-  ^-^1  life^and 

Mo^r^^tVG^eei;10^ 

Mlrcus1  °Mo?fKPU^een’  Tiffany,  and  Neiman- 
;JT.n?dS-  „  Mostly  concerned  with  how  the 
new  and  more  eccentric  ways  for 
S?elilnT  their  money.”  (Library  J)  Portions 
of  this  book  were  originally  published  inPlav- 
boy  magazine  and  Esquire.  Bibliography  Index. 

anciriexcesIesUtof 1  the  Very" Riel?  and  Y£lf?ari4y 
so-rich  who  lived  tfUlifl  oKnsp^uous  con¬ 


sumption  that  the  author  so  admired.  .  .  .  [If] 
[Beebe’s]  attention  is  ‘loving’,  it  is  also  in¬ 
discriminate.  There  is  material  enough  for 
more  than  one  book  in  ‘The  Big  Spenders.’  .  .  . 
There  is  a  bibliography  appended  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  Beebe  freely  used  these 
sources.  Obviously,  this  is  not  a  scholarly 
book,  but  an  occasional  citation  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate.  .  .  The  general 

reader  may  find  this  lengthy  volume  of  inter¬ 
est,  but  he  must  first  accustom  himself  to 
Beebe’s  rococo  prose.”  N.  J.  Loprete 
Best  Sell  26:62  My  15  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pSB  My  5 
’66  45 Ow 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Zoll 

Commonweal  84:421  J1  1  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  j  91:1888  Ap  1  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:3270  Je  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Cleveland  Amory 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  8  ’66  850w 
“Lucius  Beebe  [author  of  Mansions  on  Rails, 
BRD  1960]  has  written  another  book  about  him¬ 
self  and  his  kind,  and  if  he  is  often  more 
amused  than  you  or  I  would  be  about  the 
more  unpalatable  exploits  of  the  oversolvent — • 
well,  chacun  a  son  gout.  ...  I  don’t  think  I 
want  to  know  ‘all  this  much’  about  .  .  .  ‘the 
nuances  of  snobbery,  the  discrimination  and 
cultivation  of  which  have  been  the  major  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.’  .  .  .  This  is  a  hard  book  to  skip  through: 
too  many  fascinating  and  repulsive  things  trap 
the  mind.  And  yet  it  is  equally  hard  to  stick 
with.  Temporary  satiety  comes  quickly.” 
Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  16  ’66  950w 
“[A]  gossipy  and  amusing  book.  .  .  .  [Beebe] 
writes  admiringly  of  the  vast  sums  expended  by 
Vanderbilts,  Goulds  and  Morgans  on  yachts, 
castellated  mansions,  cotillions,  fine  libraries 
and  blooded  horses.” 

Time  87:114  Ap  29  ’66  500w 


BLEBY,  C.  E.  The  quality  of  education  in 
developing  countries.  139p  $3.95  Harvard 

umv.  press 

370  States,  New — Education.  Education — 
Aims  and  objectives  66-14438 

Regarding  “the  development  of  quality  edu¬ 
cation  m  emergent  countries  .  .  .  the  author 
briefly  analyzes  the  concept  of  quality,  de- 
lmeates  the  relative  functions  of  the  educator 
and  the  .economist  in  planning,  .  ,  .  and  then 
hypothesizes  four  stages — Dame  School,  For¬ 
malism,  Transition,  Meaning — of  development 
through  which  systems  of  education  must 
pass.  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

‘‘The  hallmark  of  Mr.  Beeby’s  book  is  folksy 
condescension,  beneath  which  his  argument 
appears  to  be  as  follows.  Education  grew 
pan  passu  with  society,  until  1945.  Thereafter, 
the  third  world  came  into  our  ken,  and  ‘the 
Economists  took  over  educational  policy-mak- 
lng-  /?ut  they  are  exclusively  concerned  with 
quantity  and  with  manpower  targets,  so  that 
puahty.  the  preoccupation  of  the  Educators, 
is  in  danger  of  being  lost  .  .  .  A  schema  needs 

more  thought  than  this  ‘  one  has  rl^fved  to 

be  any  use  as  a  guide  to  action.”  John  Vaizey 
Harvard  Ed  R  36:533  fall  ’66  270w 

„  ‘;B^nci?K  !he  theories  of  the  economist 
and  the  educator  relative  to  educational  plan¬ 
ning  provides  the  main  theme  of  researcher 
?e„eby  s  [p°“2len,ta!71-  ,•  •  •  Factors  detennim 
jug  the  speed  of  development  are  presented 
suggestions  are  offered  for  testing  the 
hypothesis  of  stages.  Finally,  conclusions?  both 
general  and  specific,  are  drawn  regard in  a  the 
future  of  educational  planning  and  the  role 
that  the  educator  should  play.  Recommended 
for  education  libraries.”  T.  J  Cole 

Library  j  91:1219  Mr'l  ’66  180w 


7 — :  ■’  *■'*-*-  n.  cnuBn  politics  m  the  col¬ 
lectivist  age.  390p  $8.50  Knopf  6  coi 

320.942  Political  parties — Great  Britain 

2'o'thceiUurym^PolitiCS  and  government- 

other  review1  citations0  see  BRD  1965eXCerPtS  and 

Reviewed  by  P.  G.  J.  Pulzer 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:400  Je  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Gould 

Commonweal  84:157  Ap  22  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Roszak 

Nation  202:430  Ap  11  ’66  llOOw 
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BEERY,  MARY.  Young  teens  away  from  home; 
il.  by  Charles  Geer.  160p  $2.95  McGraw 
395  Etiquette — Juvenile  literature.  Travel 
— Juvenile  literature  66-17911 

The  author  of  Young  Teens  Talk  It  Over 
(BRD  1957)  offers  "advice  for  planning  and 
taking  a  trip.  The  questions  are  all  ones  that 
young  teens  have  asked.”  (Publisher’s  note; 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.” 
IN  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"Highly  recommended  to  all  public  libraries 
and  private  homes.” 

Best  Sell  26:201  S  1  ’66  llOw 
"Anyone  going  away  to  camp,  school  or  on 
an  overnight  visit  is  certain  to  have  dozens  of 
questions  on  procedure  and  propriety;  How  do 
I  pack?  What  if  I  get  airsick?  Homesick?  Sick? 
What  about  talking  to  strangers?  Here  are  the 
answers — engagingly  chatty  and  sensible. 

G.  A.  Woods  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  ,66  50w 


BEHAN,  BRENDAN.  Confessions  of  an  Irish 

rebel.  245p  $4.95  Geis 

B  or  92  66-13706 

"Transcribed  from  a  tape  recording  made  in 
New  York  during  Behan's  last  visit  to  the 
United  States,  this  posthumous  sequel  to 
•Borstal  Boy’  [BRD  1959]  .  .  carries  on  the 

life  story  from  the  time  of  Brendan  s  release 
from  the  Borstal  Institution,  where  he  had 
been  confined  early  in  World  War  II  tor  his 
illegal  activities  .as  a  member  of  the  I.R.A., 
down  to  his  marriage  to  Beatrice  ffrench-Salkeld 
in  1955.”  (Best  Sell)  _ 

“Much  of  the  volume  is  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  taste,  blasphemous  and  chunky  obscene, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  seems  little,  more  than 
the  vague  meanderings  of  a  man  ln  th©  An?-1 
stages  of  acute,  alcoholism.  Th^e  how- 

ever,  compensations:  passages  of  genuine  wi  , 
authentic  scenes  of  Dublin  life,  and  a  lew 
nassasces  of  great  delicacy  and  tenderness, 
u;,,!  iT  strikes  this  reviewer  that  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  memory  o  fte 
dead  author  not  to  have  published  Confes- 
sions  of  antInshR2ebel  at  all.^  Sf(P.  Ryan 

Reviewe^by  J.jF.Mormi  >g6  15Qw 

Reviewed  by  Sean  Cronin 

Nation  203:486  N  7  66  S50w 

Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  70:705  N  5  65  8UUW 

Reviewed  by  Sean  O’Faolain  ,,,,, 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p7  Je  26  66  155UW 

"Except  for  a  few  uncharacteristic  lines, 
[the  book]  is  Brendan  Behan  at  his  most 

Brendan11  singing  SSfM  -SS  SAIS 

rF»nhH way 

wished  ’  A  report  from .  London 

auotes  the  editor ‘as  confessing  (in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition)  that  Behan’s  memoir  was  pre¬ 
pared  ‘with  the  aid  of  additional  material 
which  hi  wrote  at  different  times  and  anec¬ 
dotes  which  he  told  me  and  which  I  have  re¬ 
produced  as  much  as  possible  m  ins  own 
words  ’  This  probably  accounts  for  the  nar¬ 
rative’s  being  filled  out  with  what  amounts 
to  a  remarkable  anthology  of  ^mtageBehan 
Qtrvripq  and  song’s,  political  and  nistoriccu, 
bibulous  and  blasphemous.  Brendan  would 
have  liked  the  general  effect.”  Stanley  Wem- 

tl’aUb  Sat  R  49:47  Je  4  ’66  410w 

"With,  [this  book  and .  n  r th^^x^ess i vbiy 

bv  Dominic  Behan,  BRD  19bbJ  the  excessively 

human  portrait  of  Brendan  Behan  can,  let  us 
hope,  be  considered  tolerably  complete  ..  -  hut 
nobody  who  reads  Confessions  of  an  Irish  Rebel 

_ j  disregarding  the  plays  and  the  earlier 

^7|ce a0f  au^biography— will  feel  like  writing 
him  off  as  just  I  foul-mouthed  roaring- boy  of 
talent  The  manner  of  its  compiling  would 
be  fatal  to  the  presentation  of  a  more  formal 
subject  but  in  Behan’s  case  the  casually  im¬ 
petus  air,  the  jerkiness  and  routine  unpre- 

dictabilityLseem9oddlyiiright.50w 


ventures  he  shared  with  Brendan  .  .  .  [and 
provides  a]  glimpse  of  the  famous  writer  as 
son  and  brother,  patriot  and  rebel,  carouser 
and  gifted  storyteller.”  (Publisher’s  notej 


"A  panegyric  on  the  late  poet.  Mostly  a 
series  of  episodes,  some  bawdy,  it  may  inter¬ 
est  students  of  literature  but  hardly  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.”  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  20w 
"[This  is]  a  bitter  and  unorthodox  biography 
.  .  .  a  biography  with  a  difference.  If  one  ex¬ 
pects  strict  chronology  and  ’facts,'  he  will  be 
disappointed.  The  method  is  impressionistic, 
with  the  author  presenting  a  series  of  highlights 
in  Brendan's  life:  highly  colored  episodes,  each 
of  which  has  some  actual  bearing  upon  well 
known  steps  in  his  career,  e.g.  his  activity  with 
the  I.R.A.,  and  his  writing  of  ‘The  Quare  Fel¬ 
low’  and  ‘The  Hostage.’  .  .  .  The  language  of 
the  book  is  racy,  bawdy  Dublinese— of  an 
overpowering  authenticity,  not  for  the  overly 
squeamish  or  the  militantly  puritanical.  While 
the  author’s  method  may  annoy  certain  read¬ 
ers,  the  book  itself  is  lively,  charged  with  vi¬ 
tality,  and  not  unworthy  its  subject:  that 
strangely  unhappy  example  of  genius  unful¬ 
filled.  ”  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:2  Ap  1  ’66  310w 
"In  style,  the  Irish  dialect  is  ridden  for  all 
it’s  worth;  in  structure,  merely  anecdotal,  in¬ 
coherent.  Includes  ambitious  information  about 
the  author’s  own  B.B.C.  career,  and  a  brief 
account  of  Brendan’s  funeral,  pegged  (as  are 
other  episodes)  to  a  James  Joyce  version  of 
similar  events.  In  fact,  much  of  this  short 
book  shows  a  rather  pathetic  dependency  on 
Joyce  for  ideas  and  insights.  ...  A  few  in¬ 
teresting  old  snapshots.” 

Choice  3:518  S  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:2824  Je  1  ’66  llOw 


“[The  author]  has  produced  a  lot  of  blood 
and  guts,  many  laughs  and  a  fine  description 
of  Brendan’s  funeral.  The  picture  of  Brendan’s 
monstrous  behavior  ...  is  not  always  fac¬ 
tual,  but  if  that’s  all  there  was  there  would  be 
no  need  to  write  a  book  about  him.”  Desmond 
MacNamara 

New  Statesman  70:705  N  5  ’65  lOOw 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  10  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Weintraub 
Sat  R  49:47  Je  4  ’66  350w 
TLS  p995  N  11  ’65  380w 
Va  Q  R  42:ciii  summer  ’66  120w 


BEHLER,  G.  M.  The  last  discourse  of  Jesus: 
with  a  foreword  by  F.  M.  Braun  [tr.  by 
Robert  T.  Francoeur].  286p  $5.95  Helicon 

press 

226  Bible.  N.T.  John — Commentaries 

65-24121 

A  “verse- by-verse  commentary  on  Jesus’ 
farewell  discourse  to  his  apostles  at  the  last 
supper  in  John  13-17.”  (Choice) 


“This  book  was  written  by  a  former  profes¬ 
sor  of  Semitic  philology  who  is  now  a  much 
sought-after  director  of  contemplative  souls. 
With  admirable  simplicity  and  warmth,  Fr. 
Behler  explains  .  .  .  the  outstanding  passage 
of  one  of  the  choicest  sections  of  all  Scripture.” 
E.  S.  Stanton 

America  114:663  My  7  '66  50w 
“[This  commentary]  shows  little  familiarity 
with  accepted  methods  of  critical  biblical 
scholarship  or  with  current  trends  in  con¬ 
temporary  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  the¬ 
ology.  The  work  is  rather  a  conservative  at¬ 
tempt  by  Behler  to  read  much  of  the  later 
theology  of  the  church  fathers  back  into  the 
text  or  the  gospel.  Without  introduction  or 
explanation  the  author  accepts  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  gospel  and  regards  its  con¬ 
tent  as  essentially  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Jesus.  In  no  way  can  it  compare  favorably 
with  the  informed  commentaries  of  Barrett. 
Bultmann,  or  MacGregor  or  with  the  profound 
Johannine  studies  by  C.  H.  Dodd.” 

Choice  3:784  N  ’66  130w 


BEHM,  JOHANNES,  jt.  auth.  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  [14th  rev  ed].  See 
Feine,  P. 


BEHAN,  DOMINIC.  My  brother  Brendan.  159p 
pi  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

B  or  92  Behan,  Brendan  bb-i3buu 

Tn  this  biography  of  the  Irish  playwright,  his 
younger  brother  “recalls  the  scrapes  and  ad- 


SEHN,  HARRY.  The  golden  hive;  poems  and 
pictures  by  Harry  Behn.  6lp  $3.25  Harcourt 


CC  10C07 


"Among  the  songs  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  are  thoughts  and  impressions  of  child- 
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BEHN,  HARRY — Continued 


hood,  three  storm  poems,  and  a  .  .  . 
Song.’  ”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  five  to 
(Library  J) 


‘River’s 

seven.” 


Ancient  Egyptian.”  (TLS)  The  poems  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  categories:  Religious  songs,  death, 
sorrow,  praise  songs,  war,  love,  people,  animals 
and  children’s  songs.  Bibliography.  Index  of 
first  lines. 


“In  the  40  poems  of  The  Golden  Hive,  Harry 
Behn  Is  at  some  pains  to  articulate  a  natural 
world  of  growth,  recurrence  and  eternal  begin¬ 
nings,  all  in  a  stupefyingly  ‘poetic’  idiom  which 
refuses  to  let  anything  very  vivid  through  its 
sapless  rhyming  grid.  .  .  .  Three  versions  ol 
Indian  and  Eskimo  ceremonial  songs  at  the 
book’s  close  seem  to  me  greatly  superior  to 
all  the  rehearsals  of  a  mindless  nature-worship 
which  suggest  that  whatever  is,  is  necessarily 
harmless,  cheerful,  and  likely  to  console. 
Richard  Howard 

Book  Week  pl6  S  11  ’66  270w 

“Joyous,  humorous,  down-to-earth  poems  by 
a  master  of  the  art.  A  must!”  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  84:293  My  27  66  20w 

"Although  Mr.  Behn  is  first  of  all  a  poet 
of  nature,  his  poetry  collections  have  variety 
of  form  and  mood.  .  .  .  Children  will  ap¬ 
preciate  immediately  such  poems  as  ‘Thunder 
Dragon’;  ‘Our  Country,’  words  that  may  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  ‘America’ ;  and  ‘Santa  Fe 
West.’  .  .  .  Others  like  ‘Two  Views  of  the 
Planet  Earth’  and  the  title  poem  demand  longer 
thoughtfulness.  Like  Mr.  Behn’s  other  poems, 
those  in  the  new  collection  will  grow  in  mean¬ 
ing  with  every  reading.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:207  Ap  ’66  120w 
“There  is  a  colloquial  tone  to  the  poet’s 
voice,  and  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  an 
echo  of  Robert  Frost.  .  .  .  The  poems  are 
not  outstanding,  but  for  the  brief  pleasure 
one  gets  while  reading  them,  larger  collec¬ 
tions  may  wish  to  add  this  new  book  of  Behn’s 
to  his  others  already  on  their  shelves.”  Johanna 
Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:1696  Mr  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p36  My  8  ’66 
220w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:39  My  14  '66  lOOw 


BEHN,  NOEL.  The  Kremlin  letter.  283p  $4.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16149 

This  novel  describes  “the  efforts  of  a  private 
American  intelligence  agency  to  recover  the 
letter  of  the  title,  which  contains  the  outlines 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Western  powers 
and  a  Politburo  faction  for  a  cold  war  detente.” 
(Book  Week) 


“Mr.  Behn’s  Russian  atmosphere  is  out  of 
the  standard  guide  books,  his  gimmicks  and 
his  taste  for  sex-cum-violence  out  of  the 
repertory  of  Ian  Fleming’s  more  gaudy 
imitators.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  vulgar 
book,  one  without  any  genuine  sense,  of  style: 
there  is  no  subtlety,  wit,  sympathy  or  credibility 
in  it.  It  is  pure — or  impure — sensationalism 
poured  out  at  a  frantic,  foolish  pace.”  Richard 
Schickel 

Book  Week  p9  J1  31  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3976  S  1  ’66  140w 
_  "I  suspect  Mr.  Behn,  who  has  served  in 
C.I.C.,  of  having  us  on  in  this  intricate  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Inside  of  Spying.  He  has  a 
dry  prosaic  way  of  sounding  terribly  well- doc¬ 
umented  while  he  piles  up  Improbabilities  and 
inconsistencies,  along  with  excesses  of  sex 
and  sadism.  .  .  .  Once  he  gets  past  an  in¬ 
ordinate  amount  of  exposition,  he  tells  a 
labyrinthine,  story  of  counter-counter-plotting 
with  nice  understatement.  Nobody  could  call 
this  _  a  good  book  .  .  .  but  it  comes  close — 
barring  the  unpardonable  length — to  being  a 
great  bad  book.”  Anthonv  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  J1  10  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  '66  30w 

Time  88:82  Ag  26  ’66  120w 


BEI|R'  ULLI,  comp.  &  ed.  African  poetry;  an 
anthology  of  traditional  African  poems:  il 
by  Susanne  Wenger.  80p  $2.75;  pa  $1.95 
Cambridge  ’ 

896  African  poetry — Collections  66-12750 

There  are  “fifty-four  poems  translated  from 
Jwenty-six  languages  widely  representative  of 
the  African  continent  [including  six]  from  the 


Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Burns 

Library  J  91:5625  N  15  '66  150w 
“As  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  tonal 
quality  of  most  of  these  languages,  it  is  doubly 
important  that  translators  should  possess  con¬ 
siderable  poetic  tact.  Mr.  Beier  and  his  fellow 
translators  have  wisely  put  accurate  translation 
first  and  have  eschewed  English  metrical  forms. 
.  .  .  Almost  invariably,  they  have  observed  the 
literary  necessity  for  live  language  and  have 
often  achieved  telling  rhythmic  effects — though 
inevitably  less  strongly  than  in  their  originals. 
.  .  .  The  imagery  is  ‘a  source  of  constant  de¬ 
light’.  .  .  .  LThis  is]  an  excellent  introduction 
for  the  general  English  reader,  with  useful  notes 
to  sketch  in  background — though  these  are 
sometimes  too  obvious,  or,  occasionally,  inade¬ 
quate.  .  .  .  [However]  offering  [African  readers] 
only  an  English  text  half  concedes — with  un¬ 
intentional  irony— -the  defeat  of  the  languages 
many  are  being  educated  away  from.” 

TLS  o657  .T1  28  ’66  850w 


BEKKERS,  W.  M.  God’s  people  on  the  march; 
a  modern  bishop  speaks  to  his  people:  tr. 
from  the  Dutch  by  Catherine  Jarrott;  with  an 
in  trod,  by  Michel  van  der  Plas.  180p  $4.95 
Holt 

282  Catholic  Church  66-13495 

"A  Dutch  bishop  [considers]  the  uncer¬ 
tainties.  misgivings,  challenges,  which  face  the 
modern  church.  He  discusses  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  liturgical  reform,  ecumenism,  author¬ 
ity  in  the  cburch,  the  priest  of  the  future,  love 
and  responsibility  in  marriage.”  (Library  J) 
First  published  under  the,  title:  God’s  Volk 
Onderweg. 


“Many  of  [the  author’s]  thoughts  are  new, 
but  they  are  not  revolutionary.  The  main 
thrust  of  his  argument  is  not  rebellion  and 
upheaval;  rather  it  is  emphasis  on  how  dia¬ 
logue,  consensus  and  service  can  best  serve  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  God’s  People  on  the  March  is 
replete  with  fresh  concepts  that  Pope  John  and 
Pope  Paul  brought  to  awaken  a  Church  that 
needed  reform  and  renewal  Bekker’s  death,  at 
the  apex  of  an  apostolic  career,  took  away  a 
dynamic  bishop.”  P.  J.  Hallinan 

America  115:118  J1  30  ’66  550w 
“Bekkers,  Bishop  of  Den  Bosch  (Holland) 

.  .  .  established  TV  addresses  on  the  lines  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  ‘Fireside  Chats’  on  radio, 
simple,  familiar,  practical.  He  also  gave 
several  personal  interviews.  They  are  col¬ 
lected  here.  Sometimes  the  usually  excellent 
translation  .  .  .  leaves  us  wondering.  .  .  . 
Sometimes,  many  times,  one  reacts  violently  in 
dissent.  ...  In  Holland  these  talks  were  very 
popular.  One  feels  that  cold  print,  which  Is 
all  we  have,  fails  to  transmit  Bishop  Bekkers’ 
warm  personality.”  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:166  Ag  1  ’66  700w 
"[The  bishop]  is  courageous  enough  to  face 
issues  squarely,  and  to  admit  that  there  are 
no  easy  answers.  Bishop  Bekkers’  effort  to 
communicate  with  his  people  deserves  wide 
reading,  and  probably  will  get  it.”  G.  M.  Casey 
Library  J  91:3213  Je  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:61  N  12  ’66  230w 


BELFRAGE,  SALLY.  Freedom  summer.  246p 

$5  Viking 

323.4  Mississippi — Race  question.  Civil 

rights  65-19272 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:824  Ja  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  B.  G.  Chevigny 

Commentary  41:97  F  ’66  950w 
Economist  218:1242  Mr  26  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  71:388  Mr  18  ’66  230w 

TLS  p385  My  5  ’66  300w 


BEL1TT,  BEN,  ed.  Selected  poems.  See  Alberti, 
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BELL,  DANiEL.  The  reforming  of  general  edu¬ 
cation;  the  Columbia  college  experience  in 
its  national  setting;  with  a  foreword  by 
David  B.  Truman.  320p  $6.95  Columbia  univ. 
press 

378.1  Education — Curricula.  ..Colleges  and 
universities — U.S.  Columbia  University. 
Columbia  College  66-20114 

The  author  “has  scrutinized  the  experiences 
of  Columbia  College,  Harvard  and  The  College 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  .  .  .  against  a 
background  of  social  change  which  includes  an 
.  .  .  analysis  of  structural  changes  in  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  the  Universities  and  the  secondary 
schools,  and  .  .  .  the  emerging  ‘post-industrial’ 
society.  .  .  [He]  has  sought  to  provide  a  new 
structure  for  general  education  which  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  changing  character  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  the  society.  This  is  elaborated  in 
a  long  philosophical  chapter  and  exemplified  in 
a  set  of  detailed  proposals  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  general  education  at  Columbia  College. 
.  .  .  By  emphasizing  modes  of  conceptualization 
— ‘how  one  knows,  rather  than  what  one  knows’ 
— Professor  Bell  insists  that  the  colleges  can 
have  a  new.  vivifying  function  between  the 
pressures  of  the  secondary  and  graduate 
schools.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  most  valuable  study  of  the  intellectual 
structure  of  college  education  since  the  Har¬ 
vard  ‘Redbook’  and  Chicago’s  Idea  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  General  Education.  ...  It  deserves 
to  be  studied,  and  built  upon,  and  studied 
again.  Everyone  who  is  even  remotely  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  must  work  his  way 
through  this  lively,  sane,  learned  argument 
if  he  is  to  earn  the  right  to  be  heard,  as  it 
were,  on  the  other  side.  The  book  has  a  few 
obvious  faults.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a  measure  of 
Mr.  Bell’s  quality — and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar 
appropriateness  of  his  discipline  to  our  cur¬ 
rent  problems — that  whoever  attempts  to  say 
anything  more  about  college  education  in  this 
century,  from  any  perspective,  will  now  have 
set  for  him  a  formidable  standard.”  W.  C. 
Booth 

Book  Week  p5  My  22  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Stow  Persons 

J  Higher  Ed  37:524  D  ’66  850w 

“[Professor  Bell]  aims  primarily  at  revising 
Columbia’s  famous  ‘Contemporary  Civilization’ 
and  ‘Humanities’  courses,  but — like  many  be¬ 
fore  him  who  have  tried  to  revise  curricula — 
he  soon  finds  himself  in  the  boondoggles  of 
the  new  high  school  programs,  graduate  stu¬ 
dies  from  linguistics  to  biophysics,  something 
he  calls  the  ‘tension  between  technocratic  and 
apocalyptic  modes,’  and  good  old  epistemology 
itself.  These  subjects  are,  of  course,  in  some 
way  relevant  to  college  offerings,  but  the  pre¬ 
sumed  expertise  is  unconvincing.  ”  P.  Q.  Beech- 
in# 

Library  J  91:2483  My  15  *66  200w 


Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Aiken 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:12  O  20  ’66  2450w 
(Part  1) 

“Compared  with  the  inert,  simplistic  ration¬ 
alism  of  someone  like  Cornell’s  President  Per¬ 
kins.  Bell’s  pluralist  account  of  methods  of 
inquiry  and  learning  is  a  pearl  of  greatest 
price.  But  when  one  looks  closely,  he  continues 
to  wear  the  stigmata  of  the  rationalist  and 
the  academician  for  whom  knowing  about 
things,  rather  than  knowing  them  ever  more 
appreciatively  and  discriminatingly,  is  the 
main  achievement  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  higher  forms  of  learning.  Most  of  his 
specific  innovations,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
reinforce  attention  to  contexts  of  inquiry 
rather  than  to  experienced  realms  of  being. 
.  .  .  The  idea  of  a  liberal  and  hence  a  general 
education  for  the  university  student  finally 
eludes  Bell.  .  .  .  Still,  there  are  intimations  in 
Bell’s  compendious  book  of  something  better 
than  he  actually  manages  to1  deliver.  .  .  .  And 
some  of  his  specific  proposals  for  reform  seem 
to  me  wise.”  H.  D.  Aiken 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:23  N  3  ’66  7800w 
(Part  2) 


Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Hechinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  17  '66  650w 


Reviewed  bv  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:98  Ap  16  ’66  1200w 

“[The  author]  argues  fairly  conventionally 
that,  in  such  a  rapidly  changing  world  as 
ours,  learning  based  on  practical  facts  or  vo¬ 
cational  training  for  a  specific  job  runs  the 
risk  of  early  obsolescence.  .  .  .  As  a  result  the 
college  curriculum  must  be  reformed.  .  .  . 

Bell’s  argument  is  very  cogent — at  least  chal¬ 


lenging.  if  not  compelling.  .  .  .  [However,]  he 
has  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  a  pedagogy 
for  his  scheme.  .  .  .  For  details,  such  as  speci¬ 
fic  courses  .  .  .  the  reader  must  consult  the 
text.  .  .  .  The  author  has  couched  his  whole 
discourse  in  a  context  which  reveals  his  own 
multilateral  culture.  In  any  event  all  engaged 
in  liberal  or  general  education  can  hardly 
carry  on  without  taking  some  account  of 
Bell’s  thinking.”  J.  S.  Brubacher 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:175  N  '66  llOOw 


BELL,  H.  E.  Maitland;  a  critical  examination 
and  assessment.  150p  $4  Harvard  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Maitland,  Frederick  William 

65-25077 

A  study  of  the  work  of  the  British  legal  his¬ 
torian.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Schuyler 

Am  Hist  R  71:960  Ap  ’66  160w 
“In  the  process  of  evaluating  Maitland’s 
work,  Bell  .  .  .  [considers]  carefully  those 
ideas  presented  by  Maitland  which  have  not 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Although  this  volume  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  collection  of  works 
on  English  legal  history  and  the  writing  of 
English  legal  history,  it  undoubtedly  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  its  author  died  before  its 
publication.  There  is  no  introduction  nor  is 
there  a  conclusion  and  the  reader  is  left  in 
some  doubt  about  Bell's  ultimate  purpose. 
Nonetheless  the  book  is  to  be  recommended  for 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  libraries.  It 
is  a  mine  of  information  not  only  about  Mait¬ 
land’s  work  but  also  about  the  work  of  other 
scholars  who  worked  in  the  same  field.  The 
material  on  these  other  scholars  can  be  located 
easily  in  a  useful  index.” 

Choice  2:898  F  ’66  190w 
“Almost  the  only  criticism  that  can  be  made 
of  this  attractively  written  assessment  of  Mait¬ 
land  .  .  .  is  that  the  biographical  pages  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  written  without  proper 
knowledge  of  Maitland’s  letters.  .  .  .  Each 
generation  will  interpret  Maitland  for  itself, 
but  in  our  own  days  this  volume  is  likely 
to  be  definitive — though  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Bell  was  not  a  lawyer  and  so  unable  to 
give  an  adequate  account  of  Maitland’s  brilliant 
lectures  on  Equity,  which  are  still  studied  by 
students  at  the  Chancery  Bar.” 

Economist  217:1425  D  25  ’65  500w 
TLS  pl63  Mr  3  ’66  650w 


BELL,  JOHN.  A  journey  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Pekin,  1719-22;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
J.  L.  Stevenson.  248p  il  pi  $9.50  Barnes  & 
Noble 


915  Asia — Description  and  travel.  Russia— 
Description  and  travel.  China — Foreign  re¬ 
lations — Russia.  Russia — Foreign  relations — • 
China  66-3680 

“This  is  a  reprint  of  the  1763  edition  of 
John  Bell’s  Travels  from  St.  Petersburg,  via 
Siberia,  to  Pekin,  and  back  .  .  .  with  occa¬ 
sional  footnotes  by  the  editor.  Bell,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  doctor  in  Russian  employment,  recorded 
some  details  in  the  eastbound  8000  plus  mile 
trip  that  took  more  than  a  year  to  make.  Ap¬ 
pended  to  the  journey  is  a  report  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  ICanghsi,  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  written  by  a  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary  who  acted  as  the  interpreter.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“In  Bell’s  time  western  Europe  was  fas¬ 
cinated  by  China.  ...  A  fantastic  fairyland  of 
myth  had  been  embroidered  on  to  the  already 
embellished  stories  of  returning  merchants.  But 
no  one  could  have  been  more  observant,  or 
more  matter-of-fact  and  honest  in  his  report¬ 
ing.  than  John  Bell.  He  describes  in  lucid  and 
interesting  detail  the  journey  to  China;  .  .  . 
and  his  picture  of  Pekin  and  the  Chinese  court 
is  delightful  and  revealing.” 

Economist  219:975  My  28  ’66  650w 
“Bell’s  accounts  .  .  .  are  vivid.  His  habit 
of  linking  Chinese  names  into  one  word 
(Tulishen  instead  of  Tu  Li-'Shen)  makes  it 
hard  to  decipher.  On  the  whole,  though,  his 
descriptions  of  China  are  accurate.  The  price 
is  a  bit  high,  but  the  book  is  a  worthy  one 
and  is  recommended.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:3715  Ag  ’66  180w 


“The  editor’s  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese 
background  and  names  does  much  to  clarify 
Bell’s  record  of  Chinese  officialdom  and  the 
functioning  of  the  Court.” 

TLS  p632  J1  21  ’66  750w 
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BELL,  JOSEPHINE.  No  escape.  190p  $3.95 

Macmillan  (NY) 

66-12346 

“Tim  Long,  a  medical  intern,  rescues  a 
young  woman  [a  drug1  addict]  from  drowning 
who,  taken  to  hospital,  is  most  uncooperative 
in  explaining  whether  she  had  attempted  sui¬ 
cide  or  not.  Then  the  suppliers  of  the  drugs 
intrude  and  the  girl  is  killed.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:81  My  15  ’66  70w 
“Yet  another  of  the  thoughtful  and  well 
written  entertainments  by  Miss  Bell,  with 
knowledgeable  London  hospital  background 
(the  author  practiced  medicine  for  years)  and 
timely  material  on  the  growth  of  drug  addic¬ 
tion  among  young  persons.”  D.  B.  Hughes 
Book  Week  plO  Ag  14  ’66  30w 
"[This  book]  is  well  below  Josephine  Bell’s 
average.  ...  [It  contains]  too  many  detec¬ 
tives  and  too  few  surprises.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  Ft  p21  My  29  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  Ft  49:33  My  28  '66  30w 


BELL.  M1LLICENT.  Edith  Wharton  &  Henry 
James;  the  story  of  their  friendship.  384p 
$6.50  Braziller 

B  or  92  Wharton,  Edith  Newbold  (Jones). 
James,  Henry  65-10196 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Stone 

Am  Lit  37:494  Ja  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

Encounter  27:84  N  ’66  1850w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Bowden 

New  Eng  Q  39:240  Je  ’66  750w 
TLS  p930  O  13  ’66  600w 


BELL,  WINIFRED.  Aid  to  dependent  children. 
24Sp  $6.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
362.7  Child  welfare  65-27563 

“While  the  [Aid  to  Dependent  Children] 
program  is  primarily  intended  to  extend  gov¬ 
ernment  support  to  needy  children,  this  sup- 

gort  was,  in  fact,  made  conditional  to  ‘suitable 
ome  conditions’  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
parents’  behavior  conformed  to  community 
norms.  .  .  .  [The  author  bases]  her  study  on 
a  .  .  .  survey  of  the  federal  and  state  enact¬ 
ments  and  the  .  .  .  ‘Louisiana’  crisis  of  1960 
when  22,501  children  were  denied  ADC  grants 
because  their  parents  did  not  meet  the  ‘suitable 
home’  condition.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  Index. 


tures  of  institutions  the  real  obstacles  to 
progress?  .  .  .  Can  (or  should)  traditional  con¬ 
cepts  be  manipulated  in  favor  of  speedier 
progress?”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Spiro 

Am  Anthropoi  68:790  Je  ’66  1350w 


“[I  am  judging  this  book]  solely  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view — not  from  a  theological 
perspective,  not  in  terms  of  earnest  good  in¬ 
tentions,  not  as  a  document  in  the  humanities. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  the  difficulties  which 
plague  the  social  sciences.  The  terms  ‘cultural’ 
and  ‘social’  appear  as  though  each  were  ex¬ 
planatory  of  something  relative  to  the  other, 
but  nowhere  is  it  clear  where  one  leaves  off 
and  the  other  begins.  The  ‘pathetic  fallacy’ 
rules  from  the  beginning  where  Bellah  de¬ 
scribes  as  seminal  a  passage  in  which  a  nation 
grappling  with  identity  crises  is  key.  .  .  . 
Everyone  who  reads  this  book  will  sympathize 
with  the  writers  and  nod  agreement  again  and 
again,  but  it  is  with  thear  effect  and  their 
hope  that  we  nod.  Where,  oh  where,  are  the 
generalized  statements  containing  variables — 
not  sentiments — which  will  g'et  us  on  with 
scientific  knowledge  and/or  policy?’’  M.  J. 
Levy 

Am  Soc  R  31:728  O  ’66  850w 


Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Smith 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:180  My  ’66  550w 
Christian  Century  82:897  J1  14  ’65  20w 
“This  is  a  fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  curious  book  .  .  .  regarding  the  tension 
between  the  spiritual  needs  of  man  and  the 
material  needs  of  man.  .  .  .  [It]  is  carefully 
edited  .  .  .  [and]  should  be  recommended 

widely  to  the  general  public,  especially  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  modern  world.”  J.  M.  Kitagawa 
J  Religion  46:327  Ap  ’66  1650w 
“One  of  the  very  few  and  very  best  books  on 
the  subject;  all  academic  and  large  public 
libraries  should  have  it.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  90:3468  S  1  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  T.  F.  O’Dea 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:667  D  ’66  450w 


BELLAIRS,  ANGUS.  The  world  of  reptiles 
[by]  Angus  Bellairs  and  Richard  Carring¬ 
ton.  153p  il  $4.75  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

598.1  Reptiles  66-17674 

A  reader  in  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
London  and  a  fellow  of  the  London  Zoological 
society  present  an  introduction  to  “the  living 
reptiles  of  the  world — how  they  are  classified, 
how  their  bodies  work,  and  what  kind  of  lives 
they  lead.”  (Introd)  Appendixes  include  Notes 
on  scientific  names  and  nomenclature;  and  a 
short  classification  of  the  living  reptiles.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


"Since  its  inception,  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC)  program  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  welfare  programs  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  issues  that  the  program 
raises  both  in  its  conception  and  ts  execution 
reflect  the  broader  conflicts  in  American  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  poor,  the  ‘immoral,’  and  the 
Negroes  and  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  to  the  vulnerable  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .  The  present  study  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  searching  and  best-documented  analysis 
of  the  ADC  program  to  date  and  deserves  the 
full  attention  of  welfare  administrators,  pro¬ 
fessional  social  workers,  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  protection  of  dependent  children.”  K. 
Mukundarao 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:216  S  ’66  350w 
“[Miss  Bell’s]  conclusions  indicate  that  the 
lengthy  process  of  screening  cases  serves  to 
limit  the  social  worker’s  caseload  but  allows 
little  time  for  any  constructive  plan  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  discriminates  against  needy  illegiti¬ 
mate  children.  This  book  is  recommended  for 
special  collections  and  is  suitable  for  general 
collections.  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:269  Ja  15  ’66  160w 

BELLAH,  ROBtRT  N.,  ed.  Religion  and  prog¬ 
ress  m  modem  Asia.  246p  $6.95  Free  press 
309.15  Asia — Religion  65-16267 

“This  book  is  made  up  of  papers  presented 
before  the  Conference  on  Cultural  Motivations 
to  Progress  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia held 
} n  Manila  in  June  of  1963.  .  .  .  The  participants 
!n  flre.  Conference  (from  many  countries  bv 
invitation)  asked  each  other  several  q’ues- 
«  •  Is  cultural  motivation  a  ‘crucial 

factor  in  modernization?  ...  Is  religion  an 
obstacle  to  progress?  ...  Are  values  o?  struck 


"Another  general  book  on  reptiles — a  very 
adequate,  albeit  not  inspiring  account  for  the 
amateur.  Although  the  authors  make  a  dis¬ 
tinct  effort  at  an  international  approach — fre¬ 
quently  giving  both  British  and  American  terms 
....  there  is  still  the  oft-repeated  reference  to 
species  ...  in  this  country  .  .  It  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  this  reviewer  why  publishers 
should  continue,  to  inflict  popular  books  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  British  audience  on  the  American 
market  when  it  is  already  well  supplied  with 
works  haying,  for  American  consumption,  the 
more  desirable  emphasis  on  American  species. 
:  .  ■  .  ■  Illustrations  and  index  are  good;  the 
bibliography  has  limitations,  especially  for  the 
Public  library  user.  Not  an  essential  purchase.” 
W.  Necker. 

Library  J  91:3751  Ag  ’66  140w 
“The  two  authors  .  .  .  authorities  in  their 
fields  of  herpetology,  have  aimed  at  giving  us 
balanced  account  into  the  lives,  structure 
and  homes  of  these  fascinating  creatures  writ¬ 
ten  m  non-technical  language  but  based  on  the 
latest  information.  In  this  they  have  succeeded 
admirably.  Readable  chapters,  covering  all 
major  groups  from  many  aspects  help  to  ex¬ 
pose  much  of  the  misunderstanding  about  rep- 
tiles.  Both  the  layman  and  specialist  will  find 
much  ot  interest.  ...  A  number  of  useful  line- 

&^l^raSeth^a^“wUte  Ph0t°graPhs 

TLS  p557  Ja  23  ’66  270w 

B  lH-  St  Fidgeta,  and  other  paro- 

mflMn  '(NYf  yn  Fltschen-  123P  $2.95  Mac- 

817  Parodies  66-21156 

ly  HcpUection  of  parodies  on  selected  aspects 
of  traditional  Catholicism  [such  as]  .  .  .  popular 
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hagiography,  apologetics,  church  history,  so¬ 
cieties,  devotions,  question  and  answer  columns 
[and]  .  .  .  grade  school  nuns.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  used  to  do  St.  Fidgeta  as  a 
party  routine,  1  am  told.  .  .  .  In  -print  it  is  at 
least  amusing — a  well-salted  mixture  of  moclt 
scholarship,  parodies  of  ecclesiastical  language 
and  manner,  puns,  jokes  and  occasional  strokes 
of  inspired  foolishness.  .  .  .  Besides  St.  Fidgeta 
.  .  .  the  volume  offers  a  dozen  or  so  additional 
turns  in  this  rare  genre  of  religious  burlesque. 

.  .  .  The  illustrations  by  Marilyn  Fitschen  are 
appropriately  wild.  All  in  all,  welcome  pleasant¬ 
ries,  and  often  delicious.  But  if  some  books  are 
to  be  tasted  and  others  swallowed,  some  .  .  . 
are  best  read  by  a  friend  who  will  remember 
the  best  parts  and  pass  them  along.  Preferably 
at  a  party.”  Richard  Horchler 

Commonweal  85:204  N  18  ’66  400w 
“Reminiscent  of  Richard  Armour  in  parts, 
much  of  the  humor  is  as  broad  as  a  burlesque 
comedian’s  baggy  pants.  Some  of  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  offensive  to  militant  traditionalists, 
somber  souls  and  certain  weepy,  tender  hearts. 
But  it’s  all  in  good  fun  and  belongs  in  every 
library.”  P.  J.  Laux 

Library  J  91:3948  S  1  ’66  140w 


BELLO,  JOSE  MARIA.  A  history  of  modern 
Brazil,  1889-1964;  tr.  from  the  Portuguese  by 
James  L.  Taylor;  with  a  new  concluding  chap¬ 
ter  by  Rollie  E.  Poppino  [maps  by  David  J. 
Pauly].  362p  $10  Stanford  univ.  press 
981  Brazil— History.  Brazil — Politics  and 
government  65-21494 

“This  volume  is  a  translation  of  Bello’s 
Historia  da  Republica,  4th  edition  (1959),  with 
alterations  in  organization  and  detail  to  make 
the  work  more  useful  to  non-Brazilian  readers. 
»  .  .  Chapters  1-10  and  22-24,  in  particular,  have 
been  radically  reorganized.  .  .  .  Though  basically 
political  in  approach,  the  book  attempts  a  .  .  . 
survey  of  the  evolution  of  Brazil,  and  includes 
.  .  [an]  analysis  of  economic  problems. 

(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Index. 


“[Among]  Latin  American  historians  .  .  . 
there  was  a  marked  preference  for  the  distant 
and  uncontroversial  colonial  era.  The  late  Jos6 
Maria  Bello  broke  with  this  tradition  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  Brazil’s  history  after  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  in  1889.  .  .  .  [This  book,]  brought 
down  to  1964  in  a  penetrating  final  chapter  by 
Rollie  E.  Poppino.  is  an  enormous  improvement 
over  the  works  available  for  translation  in  the 
1930’s.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  informative 
study  of  republican  Brazil  available  in  English, 
and  it  reflects  the  high  caliber  of  scholarly 
work  being  done  by  Brazil’s  present-day  histo¬ 
rians.  .  .  .  The  organization  [of  the  book]  is  by 
presidential  terms.  .  .  .  Special  credit  should 
go  to  those  who  prepared  the  translation.  .  .  . 
Their  achievement,  like  that  of  the  author, 
must  be  acknowledged  as  a  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  modern  Brazil.”  D.  E.  Wor- 
cester 

Am  Hist  R  72:350  O  ’66  700w 


“The  only  work  comparable  to  [this]  m 
English  is  Joao  Pandid  Caldgeras,  A  History 
of  Brazil  [BRD  1939].  .  .  .  Bello  wrote  with 
a  familiarity  that  makes  for  easy  reading  in 
Taylor’s  translation,  and  gives  an  over-all 
comprehension  of  modern  Brazil.  However, 
this  same  familiarity  leads  to  occasional  sum¬ 
maries  of  events  that  are  too  brief,  from 
which  the  reader  draws  conclusions  that  are 
misleading  or  even  inaccurate.  Bello’s  work 
seems  aimed  at  the  interested  nonscholar,  as 
it  has  am  index,  a  few  footnotes  and  maps  and 
no  bibliography.  .  .  .  Although  there  is  no 
standard  work  in  the  field,  this  text  does  not 
seem  destined  to  fill  the  need  for  one.” 

Choice  3:948  D  ’66  150w 


“Professor  Poppino  has  written  what  is  In 
effect  a  review  of  events.  .  .  .  There  are  judi¬ 
cious  comments  on  the  legacy  of  Vargas,  on  the 
role  of  the  Army  in  politics,  on  President 
Juscelino  Kubitschek’s  drive  for  development, 
and  on  Senhor  Goulart’s  disastrous  period  as 
President.  Professor  Poppino  is  less  good  when 
he  attempts  to  account  for  the  failure  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jflnio  Quadros.” 

TLS  p914  O  6  '66  330w 


BELLOC,  HILAIRE.  The  bad  child’s  hook  of 
beasts:  and,  More  beasts  for  worse  children; 
pictures  by  Harold  Berson.  45p  $1.95  Grosset 
821  66-16582 

A  newly  illustrated  edition  of  the  author’s 
verses  for  children.  “Grades  two  to  four.’ 
(Library  J) 


“Harold  Berson's  colorful  illustrations  may 
give  Belloc’s  two  classics  new  life.  Although 
these  pictures  lack  the  unadulterated  vitriol 
of  Basil  T.  Blackwood’s  original  drawings, 
children  will  find  them  delightful  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  ironical  humor.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  as  an  additional  purchase.”  Book  Re¬ 
view  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  91:3255  Je  15  ’66  70w 

"Colorful,  somewhat  sugary  illustrations.” 
M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  8  ’66 

30w 


BELLOC,  HILAIRE.  More  beasts  for  worse 
children;  pictures  by  B.  T.  B.  46p  $3.25;  lib 
bdg  $2.99  Knopf 

821  66-13777 

This  new  edition  of  nonsense  verses  retains 
“the  original  drawings.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  sequel 
to  Belloc’s  The  Bad  Child’s  Book  of  Beasts 
[republished  in  1965].  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to 
grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  30w 

“[This]  will  be  enjoyed  by  young  and  old 
alike.  The  format  is  exceptionally  attractive.” 
Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  91:2226  Ap  15  ’66  40w 

“Antic  creatures  .  .  .  described  in  delightfully 
terse,  nonsensical  verses.  Happily,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  the  original  ones.”  M.  F.  O’Connell 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  8  ’66 
40w 


BELLOW,  SAUL.  The  last  analysis;  a  play. 

118p  $3.50  Viking 

812  65-16904 

On  the  surface,  the  play  “appears  to  be  a 
spoof  of  psychoanalytic  methods  and  Ameri¬ 
can.  popular  taste;  but  its  real  subject,  as  Bel¬ 
low  indicates  in  his  .  .  .  preface,  ‘is  the  mind’s 
comical  struggle  for  survival.’  Bummidge,  a 
popular  comedian  of  yesteryear,  now  fading, 
nearly  broke  and  60,  has  been  struggling  for 
self-mastery  and  self-definition  by  performing 
his  own  psychoanalysis.  Playing  the  roles  of 
both  doctor  and  patient,  he  produces  a  kind 
of  Freudian  ‘This  Is  Your  Life’  show  by  re¬ 
enacting  all  of  the  psychic  crises  of  his  past.” 
(Book  Week)  Portions  of  this  play  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Partisan  Review. 


“In  his  first  effort.  Bellow  reveals  himself  as 
one  of  the  small  vanguard  who  would  lead  the 
theater  to  those  frontiers  beyond  absurdity.  .  .  . 
After  reading  the  play,  one  thinks  of  Chekhov. 
.  .  .  Like  the  great  Russian  writer-turned-play¬ 
wright,  Bellow  is  a  comic  artist  ...  in  that  he 
sees  the  comic  as  the  most  appropriate  weapon 
in  man’s  struggle  for  survival  in  an  absurd 
world.  .  .  .  The  published  version  of  The  Last 
Analysis  is  significantly  different  from  the  one 
produced  last  fall.  The  newer  version  is  tighter 
and  has  a  literary  clarity  lacking  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  script;  but  some  of  the  thematic  richness 
and  the  scope  of  character  which  made  it  such 
a  remarkable  theater  piece  have  been  lost  in 
the  process.”  R.  W.  Corrigan 

Book  Week  p4  My  23  ’66  1500w 

Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  71:819  Je  3  ’66  300w 


“This  comedy  was  one  of  the  more  notorious 
Broadway  flops  of  1964.  .  .  .  What  now  appears 
is  a  rewritten  version  which  certainly  de¬ 
serves  a  second  chance  in  the  theatre.  [It]  is 
a  dramatic  counterpart  to  Mr.  Bellow’s  novel 
Herzog  [BRD  1964] ;  another  study  in  clown¬ 
ing  as  an  index  of  prevailing  neuroses.  .  .  . 
Nothing  in  the  play  is  more  richly  (or  poign¬ 
antly)  absurd  than  [Bummidge’s]  plan  to  bring 
Freudian  enlightenment  to  the  masses  who  can¬ 
not  afford  treatment  on  the  couch.  .  .  .  [There] 
is  a  great  deal  of  brilliant  type  characteriza¬ 
tion,  a  well-sustained  level  of  intellectual  farce 
(a  rare  and  exhilarating  idiom,  beyond  the 
range  of  most  playwrights  since  [J.  P.I  Sartre’s 
Nekrassov)  [BRD  I960],  and  a  prodigal  number 
of  witty  lines.  The  action  is  over-complicated; 
but  .  .  .  one  can  put  up  with  that.” 

TLS  p261  Mr  31  ’66  700w 


BELOFF,  MICHAEL,  jt.  auth.  A  short  walk  on 
the  campus.  See  Aitken,  J. 
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BELSHAW,  CYRIL  S.  Under  tie  W  tree; 

society  and  economic  growth  in  rural  *ui. 

336p  pi  $6  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

330.996  Fiji  Islands— Economic  conditions^ 

“The  author  in  this  book  has  set  himself  to 
examine  the  relations  between  econo mic  wth 
and  social  organization  within  an  indigenous 
populatfon  of  the  South  Pacific.”  (Ann  Am 
Acad)  Index.  _ 

“The  one  point  in  the  analysis  about  which 
thp  reviewer  has  some  doubts.  is  that,  con 
cerning  the  definition  of  the  units  of  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  .  .  .  This  work  is  neatly  con¬ 
ceived  and  brilliantly  executed 
standard  of  field  work  is  very  high  H*.+^*_* 
never  any  lack  of  case  material  or  quantitative 
data  to  support  the  author  s  statements— and 
this  in  a  difficult  area  considering  that  the 
Fijian  aptitude  for  counting  and  for  dealing 
in  figures  is  generally  very  poor.  R.  K.  JNay- 

acakalou^  Anthropo|  68:1024  Ag  ’66  1600w 

“The  author  brings  a  very  sharp  eye  for 
social  patterning  and  a  strong  feel  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  detailed  case  material  to  his  an¬ 
alysis  of  economic  action  among  Fijians  .  . 
His  control  of  the  relevant  economic  factors 
and  his  attention  to  quantitative  detail  com¬ 
bined  with  his  anthropological  training  to  yield 
a  magnificent  record  of  economic  change  in 
what  may  loosely  be  called  a  ‘peasant  society. 

.  The  work  is  of  special  interest  to  political 
scientists  concerned  with  the  problems  of  local 
government  and  directed  change.”  R.  R.  Jay 
Ann  Am  Acad  363:170  Ja  66  500w 

Reviewed  by  Edmund  Leach 

New  Statesman  70:52  J1  9  65  230w 

Reviewed  by  O.  H.  K.  Spate 

Pacific  Affairs  38:217  summer  65  380w 

TLS  p518  Je  9  ’66  360w 


BELTING,  NATALIA.  The  stars  are  silver  rein¬ 
deer;  il.  by  Esta  Nesbitt,  unp  $3.50  Holt 
398.2  Legends — Juvenile  literature.  Stars 
■ — Juvenile  literature  66-11678 


This  book  contains  “a  collection  of  leg¬ 
ends  about  the  stars  taken  from  the  lore  of 
primitive  peoples  and  poetically  retold.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  “Grade  four  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Harmony  of  text  and  illustrations  mark  a 
beautifully  conceived  and  creative  picture  book 
for  all  ages.  Miss  Belting  has  interpreted 
simply  and  poetically  a  variety  of  primitive 
myths  relating  to  the  constellations.  Under¬ 
lying  the  scholarship  which  preserves  and 
points  up  [the  theme]  .  .  .  [there]  is  a  rare 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  universal 
desire  to  find  figurative  expression  for  natural 
phenomena.  Esta  Nesbitt’s  original  two-  and 
three-color  illustrations,  combining  line  draw¬ 
ings  with  abstract  backgrounds,  reflect  the 
same  artistic  synthesis  of  content  and  mood. 
To  provide  a  factual  background  without  break¬ 
ing  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  a  separate 
section  of  drawings  at  the  end,  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  text,  shows  the  points  of 
the  constellations  in  black  on  blue  line  draw¬ 
ings  of  each  mythical  interpretation.”  Della 
Thomas 

Library  J  91:3531  J1  ’66  150w 
“[The  author  has  already  shown]  that  she 
has  a  flawless  ear  for  folk  poetry.  Happily, 
this  new  book  also  confirms  this.  One  can 
only  wish  that  the  book  were  longer  and  that 
the  star  patterns  shown  in  a  four-page  sum¬ 
mary  at  the  book’s  end  had  been  integrated 
into  the  individual  illustrations — the  only  com¬ 
plaint  about  an  otherwise  beautifully  executed 
book.”  Jane  Yolen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  11  ’66  130w 


BEN-GURION.  DAVID,  ed.  The  Jews  in  their 
land:  tr.  from  the  Hebrew  by  Mordechai 
Nurock.  Misha  Louvish.  392p  il  col  il  maps 
$17.50  Doubleday 

956.94  Jews — History.  Israel — History 

66-11274 

This  book  presents  “the  continuing  story 
of  .the  Jewish  people  within  the  borders  of 
their  own  land.  It  is  written  by  .  .  .  archae¬ 
ologists,  historians,  and  statesmen,  many 
of  whom  are  the  present-day  leaders  of  Israel, 
under  the  persona.1  editorship  of  David  Ben- 
Gurion.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  a  geological  de¬ 
scription  of  the  country  the  book  moves  on  to 
.  .  .  [discuss  such]  issues  as  the  Exodus  from 


Egypt,  the  writings  and  character  of  the 
Prophets,  the  desperate  struggle  for  survival 
in  a  land  overrun  by  successive  great  powers. 
Assyrians,  Persians.  Romans,  Moslems,  Cru¬ 
saders,  Mamelukes,  and  Turks.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  section,  written  by  Ben-Gunon  ,, himself, 
records  the  birth  of  modern  Israel.  (Pub- 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  William  Newman 

Library  J  91:3715  Ag  66  200w 
“These  summaries  of  thirty  centuries .  of 
Jewish  experience  in  Palestine  combine  prime 
scholarship  with  felicitous  prose  when 

enriched  by  such  unusual  illustrations  a-s 
fragments  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  or  the  first 
script  alphabets  of  the  Canaanites, .  there  is 
productive  enjoyment  for  the  professional  his¬ 
torian  and  for  the  lay  reader.  Jews  of  the 
Western  world  may  not  find  acceptable  Ben- 
Gurion’s  major  premise  that  Judaism  and 
Jewry  do  not  truly  exist  outside  Eretz  Israel. 
But  they  cannot  fail  m  gratitude  to  that 
more  than  half- submerged  remnant  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  Jewry  who  kept  the  fragile  promise  of 
a  homeland  intact  through  dark  and  almost 
hopeless  millennia.”  A.  L.  Sachar 
Sat  R  49:26  Ag  20  ’66  850w 
“All  who  are  interested  in  modern  history 
will  value  the  later  chapters  of  the  book, 
and  since  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  btate 
of  Israel  down  to  the  Eichmann  trial  figure 
in  the  last  chapter,  with  many  quotations 
from  original  documents,  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  current  international  problems,  and 
particularly  in  the  potentially  dangerous  area 
of  the  world  in  which  Israel  is .  set,  will  find 
much  here  to  claim  their  attention.  .  .  .  r  he 
third  chapter  .  .  .  covers  the  later  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  period,  the  inter-testamental  period,  and 
the  whole  New  Testament  period  and  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age.  Here  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
.  .  .  there  are  only  the  slightest  references 
to  the  [Dead  Sea]  Scrolls.  .  .  .  While  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Scrolls  has  often  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  their  importance  is  here  under¬ 
estimated.” 

TLS  n4f)3  Mv  12  '66  600w 


BENARDETE,  JOSS  A.  Infinity;  an  essay  in 
metaphysics.  289p  $7.20  Oxford 
125  Infinite  65-1233 

“A  philosophical  essay  on  various  aspects  of 
the  concept  of  infinity,  which  is  described  as  a 
‘return  to  rationalistic  metaphysics’  in  the 
sense  of  attacking  the  views  of  the  finitists  and 
attempting  to  solve  paradoxes  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  mathematics  by  restoring  the  ‘actual 
infinite’  to  its  untarnished  glory.”  (Sci  Am) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"Finitist  accounts  of  convergent  and  diver¬ 
gent  series,  transfinite  numbers,  infinitesimals 
and  continua,  and  the  axiomatization  of  arith¬ 
metic  are  examined  and  criticized  in  a  lively 
and  imaginative  fashion,  and  wider  conclusions 
are  drawn.  .  .  There  are  many  suggestive  re¬ 
marks  about  number,  proof,  space,  objectivity, 
existence  .  .  .  and  useful  discussions  of 

Aristotle,  Kant,  Cantor.  Brouwer,  and  Wittgen¬ 
stein.  Suitable  for  undergraduates  with  some 
math  background:  could  be  used  with  Korner’s 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics  which  is  broader  in 
scope  but  less  bold  and  less  readable.” 

Choice  2:864  F  ’66  200w 
Sci  Am  213:140  N  ’65  50w 


BENCHLEY,  NATHANIEL.  The  monument; 
a  satiric  novel.  249p  $4.95  McGraw 

66-15174 

Set  In  a  New  England  village  this  story  in¬ 
volves  the  erection  of  a  “monument  to  Bulla 
Price,  one  of  its  former  sons  lost  in  the  Korean 
war.  There  were  some  who  thought  him  a 
bum,  and  by  opposing  the  monument  become 
the  victims  of  midnight  phone  calls,  nasty 
letters  and  underhanded  threats  and  mishaps. 
And  there  were  those  who  thought  him  a  hero, 
and  who  set  out  to  divide  the  community  in 
a  campaign  of  vituperation  and  recrimination. 
The  latter  win  a  Pyrrhic  victory.”  (Library  J) 


“Benchley  uses  the  book  to  bring  in  char¬ 
acterizations  of  the  extreme  right;  he  reveals 
all  the  pressures  put  on  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  by  threats  of  boycott.  Ever  present 
is  the  bogeyman  of  Communism,  for  anyone 
opposed  to  erecting  the  monument  Is  soon 
identified  with  the  red  menace.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  scenes  of  mad  prank-playing  have  a  Faulk¬ 
nerian  touch.  Had  the  book  only  been  clear  in 
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its  overall  planning,  it  could  have  been  either 
a  rollicking  satire  or  a  biting  comment  on 
small- town  politics.  As  it  is,  it  is  too  little 
of  either  to  succeed.”  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  26:27  Ap  15  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl4  My  15  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:1441  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  1  ’66  180w 
“Mr.  Benchley’s  ironic  and  sinister  account 
of  what  happens  in  a  solid  New  England  town 
when  someone  proposes  to  put  up  a  monument 
to  a  local  man  killed  in  the  Korean  War  is 
unsettling  because  he  makes  the  place  and  its 
awful  inhabitants  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
feel  we  have  been  there  and  know  exactly  the 
people  he  is  writing  about,  and  it  is  restful, 
because  as  we  read  along  we  become  increas¬ 
ingly  glad  that  we  are  not  there  now  and  need 
never  be  there  as  long  as  we  live.  That  town 
is  a  very  good  place  to  have  escaped  from, 
and  Mr.  Benchley  writes  about  it  with  the 
authority  of  close  observation  recalled  at  a 
safe  distance.” 

New  Yorker  42:135  Ag  20  ’66  120w 
Newsweek  67:112A  Ap  11  ’66  310w 
“Nathaniel  Benchley  novels  all  have  a  faint¬ 
ly  spurious  ring,  like  canned  laughter  or  the 
new  25tf  piece.  That  is  because  Benchley’s 
plots  generally  straddle  the  line  of  plausibil¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  But  for  all  that,  the  reader  may  find 
himself  wistfully  trying  to  swallow  Benchley’s 
preposterous  tale,  if  only  for  the  bouquet. 
Benchley  writes  with  a  smooth  comic  skill 
that  is  at  least  reminiscent  of  that  of  his 
father,  the  late  humorist  Robert  Benchley.” 
Time  87:115  Ap  8  ’66  170w 


BENCHLEY,  NATHANIEL.  Oscar  Otter:  11.  by 
Arnold  Lobel.  64p  $1.95:  lib  bdg  $2.16  Harper 
Otters — Stories.  Animals — Stories  66-11499 
The  tale  of  “Oscar  Otter,  and  the  marvelous 
slide  he  builds  clear  up  to  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  .  .  .  Preschool  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


wide  sampling  of  every  age  and  of  individual 
sonneteers  illustrates  the  sturdiness  of  a  peren¬ 
nially  favorite  genre.  Brief  headnotes  for  each 
poet  give  all  the  information  needed  without 
detracting  from  the  verse.  This  book  is  for 
academic  libraries,  and  ail  but  the  smallest 
public  libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:5286  D  1  ’65  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:30  My  21  ’66  130w 


BEN  DICK,  JEANNE.  The  shape  of  the  earth; 
written  and  il.  by  Jeanne  Bendick.  72p  $2.95 ; 
lib  bdg  $3.08  Rand  McNally 
551  Earth — Juvenile  literature  65-21386 

Mrs.  Bendick  “describes  the  evolution  of  the 
earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time.  She  portrays  the  earth’s  composi¬ 
tion,  layer  by  layer,  and  tells  how  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  built  and  the  oceans  developed;  the 
effect  of  the  earth’s  round  shape  on  climate 
and  how  weather  has  affected  life  on  this 
planet.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index. 
“Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:732  D  ’66  40w 
“The  introduction  of  the  young  reader  to  such 
concepts  as  ‘discontinuity,’  ‘tectonic  activity,’ 
‘isostasy’  and  ‘geosynclines’  is  an  important 
feature  of  this  text.  However,  in  this  over¬ 
simplified,  confusing  account  of  the  earth  .  .  . 
the  author  ‘races  along’  exposing  the  reader 
to  ‘everything’  without  adequately  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  interests  and  questions  of  the  young 
reader.  .  .  .  The  World  is  Round  by  Anthony 
Ravielli  IBRD  1964]  deals  only  with  the  shape 
of  the  earth  and  is  more  carefully  developed 
than  the  Bendick  book.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:423  Ja  15  ’66  190w 
“Jeanne  Bendick  is  a  prolific  science  writer 
whose  clever  diagrams  and  easy,  informal  ways 
of  explaining  things  have  made  her  popular 
with  children.  .  .  .  LThis  book]  is  competent,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  lives  up  to  the  author’s  high 
standards.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  S  17  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p!3  J1  17 


’66  lOw 


“This  young  otter’s  adventure  avoids  some 
of  the  pitfalls  of  the  ‘I  Can  Read’  type  of  book. 
While  the  vocabulary  is  simple,  the  story  nas 
enough  momentum  to  make  the  beginning  read¬ 
er  want  to  know  what  is  over  the  page.  The 
pictures,  though  in  somewhat  drab  browns  and 
grays,  cleverly  enhance  the  sense  of  movement 
in  the  big-  slide-down-the-moun  tain  theme.’ 
P  M  D 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5  '66 
30w 

Library  J  91:2677  My  15  ’66  60w 


“A  severely  limited  vocabulary  ...  is  echoed 
[in  this  book],  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  a  new  moral¬ 
istic,  suburban,  almost  Dick-and-Jane  .  tone 
also  seems  to  be  creeping  in.”  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:27  D  15  66  80w 


“A  story  wittily  told  both  in  text  and  pic¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  [Both]  are  sophisticated  and  read¬ 
ing  experts  may  take  a  dim  view  of  some  pro¬ 
tracted  sentences  that  span  several  pages.  But 
it  is  likely  that  children  will  take  this  in  their 
stride  as  they  concentrate  on  Oscar’s  amusing 
doings.  First  grade  or  read-aloud.”  I.  S.  Black 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p35  My  8  66 
30w 


BENDER,  ROBERT  M.,  ed.  The  sonnet;  a 
comprehensive  anthology  of  British  and 
American  sonnets  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present;  ed.  with  a  critical  mtrod.  .by 
Robert  M.  Bender  and  Charles  L.  Squier. 
554p  $5.95  Wash.  sq.  press,  inc,  630  5th  av, 
N.Y.  20 

821.08  American  poetry— Collections.  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry — Collections  65-22603 

“Selections  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
representativeness,  historical  significance,  tradi¬ 
tional  popularity,  and  .  .  .  personal  preference. 
(Pref)  Index  of  authors.  Index  of  titles.  In¬ 
dex  of  first  lines. 


Best  Sell  25:432  F  15  ’66  180w 
Christian  Century  83:177  F  9  ’66  40w 
“This  modest  introduction  to.  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of,  sonnets  in  the  English  language  from 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  to  the  present  offers  sensible 
perspective.  .  .  .  Innovations  are  traced,  in  a 
clear  introductory  essay,  and  a  sufficiently 


BENEDICTUS,  DAVID.  This  animal  is  mis¬ 
chievous.  209p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-11366 

“Timothy  (the  narrator)  and  his  .  .  .  twin 
sister  Georgina  get  involved  with  an  enigmatic 
Negro  extremist  called  Tiger  and  through  him 
with  The  Cause.  .  .  .  [They]  infiltrate  a  Fas¬ 
cist  organization  and  are  unmasked  by  their 
rascally  Uncle  Tom.  .  .  .  After  a  series  of  .  .  . 
adventures,  including  explosions,  murders,  .  .  . 
and  a  fire  at  a  Fascist  gathering  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  Georgina  is  murdered.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  13  ’66  270w 
Choice  3:632  O  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Mulvey 

Commonweal  84:396  Je  24  ’66  750w 
“A  plot  summary  of  this  novel  cannot  im¬ 
part  its  flavor.  The  cinematic  technique  over¬ 
rides  considerations  of  story  line,  with  many 
snippets  of  scenes  creating  a  kind  of  mosaic 
of  not-very-clear  outline.  ...  A  twin  brother 
and  sister,  whose  incestuous  relationship  is 
strongly  suggested  [are]  involved  in  [the 
novel].  The  fuzzy  satire  is  redeemed  by  some 
sharply  drawn  vignettes  and  occasional  pas¬ 
sages  of  crisp  and  witty  dialogue.  The  novel 
will  not  make  much  of  a  hit  but  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  liked  Thomas  Pynchon’s  V 
[BRD  1963].”  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:1242  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
New  Yorker  42:247  N  19  ’66  130w 
Newsweek  67:111  Ap  11  ’66  460w 
“[The  author]  is  attempting  to  give  us  an 
objective  picture  of  the  race  question,  while 
involving  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  set  of 
characters  with  whom  we  can  sympathize.  .  .  . 
But  this  intention  degenerates  in  practice.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Benedictus  omits  to  explore  such  concepts 
as  race,  colour,  or  freedom.  The  words  are 
tossed  around  as  though  in  need  of  no  further 
clarification.  It  follows  that  the  book  does  not 
progress:  we  are  none  the  wiser  for  having 
read  it.  Indeed  the  subject  of  race  prejudice 
cannot  be  called  the  theme  of  the  book  in  the 
sense  that  it  holds  it  together.  The  whole 
thing  is  really  a  series  of  over- written  anec¬ 
dotes  about  some  tiresomely  stock  characters.” 
TLS  p593  J1  15  ’65  350w 
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BEN£T,  LAURA.  Famous  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  essayists.  126p  pi  $3.25  Dodd 

920  Authors,  English — Juvenile  literature. 
Authors,  American — Juvenile  literature 


"This  volume  contains  short  biographies  of 
Bacon,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Haziitt,  Irving,  De 
Quineey,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Foe,  Thackeray. 
Thoreau,  Lang,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  Chester¬ 
ton,  Mencken,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  E.  B. 
White.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  suggested 
reading  and  a  short  quotation  from  one  of  the 
essayist’s  books.  Llndex.l  Grades  five  to  seven. 
(Library  J) 


BENJAMIN,  LOIS.  So  you  want  to  be  a  work¬ 
ing  mother!  141p  $4.95  McGraw 
331.4  Woman — Employment  66-17912 

The  author  describes  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  being  a  working  mother  and 
“advises  on  how  to  manage  life  at  home  with 
grandma,  nursemaid,  housekeeper,  cleaning 
lady,  pediatrician,  baby  sitter  and  the  next- 
door  neighbor.  Expected  expenses  and  unex¬ 
pected  emergencies  are  discussed,  as  well  as 
all  the  answers  for  the  working  mothers'  crit¬ 
ics  and  for  their  own  consciences.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


"The  book  affords  informative  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  accounts  .  .  .  and  clearly  reveals  the 
personal  life  and  character,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  life  and  environment  which 
shaped  the  thinking  and  the  work  of  each 
[essayist! .  ...  A  readable  book  is  this, 

which  every  Junior  High  School  student  will 
appreciate."  Sr.  M.  Judith 

Best  Sell  25:455  Mr  1  66  lOOw 

“This  title  lacks  the  rudiments  of  responsible 
writing.  The  author  continually  quotes  without 
identifying  the  speaker  or  the  source.  She 
also  frequently  misuses  the  concept  of  cause 
and  effect.  .  .  .  The  writing  lacks  style  and 
is  too  sweet.  .  .  .  References  are  made  to 
terms,  events,  and  persons  that  children  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  know  about.  .  .  .  Students 
can  find  better  information  in  encyclopedias. 
Not  recommended.”  D.  Y.  Shaffer 

Library  J  91:1696  Mr  16  ’66  170w 


BENITEZ,  FERNANDO.  The  century  after 
Cortes;  tr.  by  Joan  MacLean.  296p  pi  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
972  Mexico — Social  life  and  customs.  Mexico 
— History  65-25121 

A  study  of  "sixteenth-century  Mexico  .  .  . 
and  the  formation  of  its  ruling  class,  the  Cre¬ 
oles — the  families  of  Spanish  blood,  born  in 
Mexico.  .  .  .  [The  author]  re-creates  the  forma¬ 
tive  period  [of  the  nation]  when  the  conquerors 
— already  conscious  of  their  identity  and  their 
alienation — quickly  became  the  first  generation 
of  Mexicans  with  a  distinct  national  person¬ 
ality  of  their  own.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published  in 
Mexico  as  Los  primeros  Mexicanos:  La  vida 
criolla  en  el  siglo  XVI. 


“In  general,  the  topics  that  have  traditionally 
been  of  interest  to  anthropologists  are  subordi¬ 
nated  or  disregarded  [in  this  work],  and  what 
remains  is  a  historical  discussion,  in  large  part 
anecdotal,  of  the  world  of  the  white  colonist: 
Mexico  City  as  seen  in  the  writings  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  de  Salazar,  the  religious  preoccupations, 
the  Avila  conspiracy,  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
creole  writers.  BSnitez  skillfully  evokes  this 
world,  and  the  reader  is  provided  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  revealing  illustrations  of  it.  But  the 
book  is  far  from  a  full  analysis  of  16th-century 
Mexico,  and  it  does  not  contribute  new  infor¬ 
mation  except  in  occasional  incidents  and  quo¬ 
tations.  It  lack  citations,  and  the  bibliography 
is  meager.  The  translation  ...  is  clear,  ac¬ 
curate,  and  readable.”  Charles  Gibson 

Am  Anthropol  68:1297  O  ’66  180w 
“Mr.  Benitez,  an  historian,  novelist,  and  re¬ 
searcher  residing  in  Mexico  City,  draws  on  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  theology,  as  well  as  documentary 
evidence  to  bring  vividly  before  us  the  social 
life  of  the  age.  Since  what  happened  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Herndn  Cort6s  is  less 
well  known  than  the  Conquest  itself,  most  li- 
branes  will  need  to  buy  this  book.  Its  interest 
?£Pe+al  +frre  +  LiniversaL  though  its  scholar- 
&eTetS  ^ests  the  specialists."  P.  E. 

Library  J  91:105  Ja  1  ’66  HOw 
[  .This]  is  &n  account,  at  times  overly  melo- 
t^ut  basically  historically  correct  of 
™?K^Sxlcan  Creole  tragedy.  The  Creole  psycho- 

valence^  WaS  83&1&  botti°m’  of  cultural  ambi¬ 
valence.  .  .  .  Benitez  notes,  perceptively  the 
continuing  power  of  the  anachronous  erioHo 

iwettaheyfiu=iCO?tempo'r^ry  Mexican  life.  .  . 
LYet  he  fails]  to  explain  why  the  infprirvHtv 

complex  of  the  colonial  mentality  thus  usages 
to  survive  ...  [or]  to  identify  the  social  forces 
S,1=ne+u°rLte?lp?r,a:ry  situation  that  wifi  finally 
crush  the  colonial  mentality  as  decisively  na  a 
nationahsLintel.lectual  like  Benitez  demands 
in  this  particular  book,  an  impressive 
analysis  of  thp  disease;  but  it  is  unaccomoanieri 
Lewis persuaslve  Prescription  of  cure.”  (I  ^ 

Nation  203:287  S  26  ’66  850w 


“[The  author]  approaches  a  troubling  topic 
with  a  bouncy  archness  that  sets  the  teeth  on 
edge.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been  done 
otherwise,  but  in  setting  herself  to  write  a 
manual  at  this  level,  she  necessarily  finds  her¬ 
self  defending  the  whole  principle  of  mothers 
going  to  work,  and  skating  with  uneasy  flip¬ 
pancy  over  the  psychological  difficulties  in¬ 
volved.  .  .  .  What,  in  the  end,  the  reader  sees 
(I  suspect,  without  design)  is  the  portrait  of 
endless  compromise  and  even  serious  sacrifice 
that  raises  all  over  again  a  question  Mrs  Ben¬ 
jamin  never  tries  to  answer:  Is  it  worth  it?  .  .  . 
One  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  her  book  is 
that  she  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
working  mother  and  the  career-woman  mother, 
though  one  is  as  old  as  poverty  and  the  other 
a  relatively  new  phenomenon.”  Eleanor  Per- 
enyi 

Harper  233:90  J1  ’66  250w 

“The  trouble  with  the  spate  of  literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  employed  mother  that  has  appeared 
in  the  last  10  years  is  that  the  wrong  people 
read  it!  A  copy  of  this  cheerfully  practical 
guide  placed  discreetly  on  the  desk  of  every 
employer,  and  at  the  elbow  of  every  husband, 
of  a  gainfully  employed  mother  might  do  wond¬ 
ers  for  the  cause.  Lois  Benjamin  has  two 
children  herself,  so  she  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  even  those  mothers  who  are  al¬ 
ready  employed  outside  the  home  and  coping 
well  will  gather  some  useful  advice  for  their 
day-to-day  problems.  .  .  ,  Witty  yet  realistic, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  popular.”  Gillian  Olech- 
no 

Library  J  91:1916  Ap  1  ’66  160w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4S  J1  10  ’66  140w 


BENNETT,  H.  S.  English  books  &  readers,  1558 
to  1603;  being  a  study  in  the  history  of  the 
book  trade  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  319p 
$8.50  Cambridge 

655.442  Book  industries  and  trade — History. 

Printing — History.  Great  Britain — History — 

Tudors,  1485-1603  65-8917 

“The  first  volume  of  English  Books  and  Read¬ 
ers  IBRD  1952]  surveyed  the  history  of  the 
book  trade  from  Caxton  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  Stationers’  Company.  In  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  Mr  Bennett  continues  the  story  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  His  purpose 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  total  output  of  books 
a[(],  pamphlets  in  this  period,  irrespective 
of  their  qualities  as  literature,  .  .  .  [and  of]  the 
part  [the  book  trade]  played  in  the  intellectual 
and  cuUural  life  of  the  age.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


While  the  present  work  is  a  masterpiece 
the  field  it  covers  [Volume  I,  covering] 
14/0  to  1557  .  .  .  contains  salient  information, 
such  as  the  chapter  on  ‘Literacy,’  that  will 
assist  the  reader  in  a  better  understanding  of 
Bennett  s  latest  masterpiece.  Without  any 
disparagement  of  Bennett’s  contribution.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  a  complement  to 
fe?-ul£L  Wright’s  Middle  Class  Culture  in 
Elizabethan  England  [BRD  1935]....  Ben¬ 
nett  s  contribution  considers  the  social  history 
m  relation  to.  books  and  printing  and  charts 
the  areas  of  intellectual  interest.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  those  who  read  books;  we 
are  eternally  m  debt  to  Henry  S.  Bennett  not 
£nJy  for  the  present  volume  but  also  for  his 
brilliant  studies  on  the  Pastons  and  the  age 
of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.”  R.  A.  Burke 
Library  Q  36:336  O  ’66  1500w 

"Mr.  Bennett  examines  all  the  stages  through 
which  a  book  must  pass,  from  its  inception  in 
the  author  s.  mind  through  its  acceptance  by  a 
printer  to  its  appearance  on  the  bookstalls, 
in  the  absence  of  reviews  and  modem  methods 
m«ch  depended  on  patronage  to 
which  .Mr.  Bennett  devotes  a  chapter.  .  .  .  His 
work  is  based  on  a  vast  reading.  .  .  .  The 
material  is  so  skillfully  selected,  and  so  well 
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presented,  that  not  merely  the  specialist  but 
anyone  interested  in  the  social  history  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  will  find  much  to  satisfy 
curiosity  and  to  stimulate  thought.” 

TLS  p!188  D  16  ’65  850w 


BENNETT,  JOHN  C.,  ed.  Christian  social 
ethics  in  a  changing  world;  an  ecumenical 
theological  inquiry.  381p  $5.50  Assn,  press 
261  Sociology,  Christian  66-10118 

“Groundwork  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  1966  Conference  on  Church  and  So¬ 
ciety,  this  volume  contains  19  essays  on  the 
theological  foundations  of  social  ethics  bj^  as 
many  authors,  the  essays  being  bounded  front 
and  back  by  a  foreword  and  an  epilogue  by 
John  C.  Bennett.”  (Christian  Century)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


“[This]  volume  can  be  strongly  recommended 
as  a  reliable  and  durable  symposium  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern  views  of  Christian  social 
ethics.  .  .  .  Since  [it]  is  the  first  of  a  four- 
part  series,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  apply 
Christian  ethics  to  specific  social  problems.  .  .  . 
Do  not  expect  to  find  here  a  presentation  of 
‘the  full  range  of  viewpoints  held  within  the 
ecumenical  fellowship  on  these  questions,’  nor 
a  systematic  study  of  Christian  ethics,  nor 
articles  of  uniform  quality.  .  .  .  Despite  the 
high  quality  of  the  scholarship  that  produced 
it,  [you  will  not  And]  fundamental  theological 
theories  that  are  radically  new.  These  essays 
are  excellent  commentaries  on  and  analyses  of 
new  trends  in  Christian  ethics,  but  none  of 
them  will  initiate  new  schools  or  start  new 
movements.”  K.  H. 

Christian  Century  83:1034  Ag  24  ’66 
700w 


“[These]  essays  are  extremely  well  thought 
out  and  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Church’s  continuing  self-examination  and  re¬ 
newal.  Recommended  for  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:3436  J1  ’66  60w 


“[This]  is  one  of  the  surprise  books  of  the 
vear.  .  .  It  has  a  range  and  vitality  that 
should  generate  all-night  discussions.  Adeolu 
Adegbola  of  Nigeria  discusses  ‘From  Tribalism 
to  Nationhood,’  J.  M.  Lochman  writes  of  ‘The 
Service  of  the  Church  in  a  Socialist  Society’ 
(in  this  instance  Czechoslovakia),  Richard 
Shaull  talks  about  the  revolutions  in  South 
America,  and  Roger  L.  Shinn  provides  a  road 
map  for  the  Christian  pilgrim  in  an  affluent 
society.  For  those  who  want  to  be  abreast  of 
the  new  morality  and  natural  law,  Joseph 
Fletcher  has  a  fine,  precise  chapter  that  de¬ 
fines  the  ground  rules  for  many  secular  saints.” 


David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:62  N  12  ’66  140w 


BENNETT,  JOHN  COLEMAN.  Foreign  policy 
in  Christian  perspective.  160p  $3.50;  pa  $1.25 
Scribner 


327  International  relations.  Christianity  and 
politics  66-16963 

“This  book  is  an  expansion  of  a  series  of 
lectures  [given]  in  July  1965  at  an  Institute  on 
Christianity  and  World  Affairs  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C.”  (Pref)  “The 
aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  relevance  of 
Christian  ethics  to  the  life-and-death  struggle 
of  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The  book  concerns  itself 
with  the  Christian  responsibility  to  work  for  a 
foreign  policv  that  is  as  humane  and  just  as 
possible.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“A  useful  and  in  many  ways  informative 
book  whose  inconsistencies  will  probably  deep¬ 
en  our  agony.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bennett  identifies  the 
church  ...  as  an  agency  of  reconciliation  and 
a  builder  of  bridges  between  peoples.  This  is 
a  sound  approach,  and  Dr.  Bennett  sets  it  forth 
persuasively.  It  is  when  he  attempts  to  apply 
this  point  of  view  to  the  cold  war  that  he 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  and  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  which  do  not  necessarily  follow. 
.  .  .  Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Bennett  is  much 
more  critical  of  U.S.  anticommunism  than  of 
the  policies  of  communist  nations.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  this,  for  he  is  writing  a 
book  to  be  read  by  Americans.  But  they  happen 
to  be  trustees  of  the  only  power  which  can  ef¬ 
fectively  challenge  communist  armed  aggres¬ 
sion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  a  book 
addressed  by  Bennett  to  the  Russians,  or 
better,  to  the  Chinese.”  H.  E.  Fey 

Christian  Century  83:936  J1  27  '66  550w 
“The  best  kind  of  positive  thinking  Is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  small.  well -written  book. 
.  .  .  [Its]  many  compelling  arguments  .  .  .  make 
sense  in  a  nuclear  age  when  the  alternative  to 
ethical  ideals  which  insist  on  cooperation 
rather  that  just  co-existence  [is]  annihilation. 
For  public  and  college  libraries.”  E.  T.  Smith 
Library  J  91:2500  My  15  ’66  150w 


BENNETT,  LERONE.  Confrontation;  black 
and  white,  by  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr;  foreword 
by  A.  Philip  Randolph.  321p  $5.95  Johnson 
pub.  (Chicago) 

301.451  Negroes — History.  U.S. —Race  ques¬ 
tion  65-21952 

An  account  of  the  “struggle  of  the  American 
Negro  for  justice,  equality,  and  dignity.” 
(Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  addition  to  Bennett’s  emphasis  on  a  final 
break  with  the  ‘talented  tenth’  concept  of 
middle-class  leaders  representing  the  Negro 
masses  from  a  distance,  he  has  also  constructed 
a  crisp,  lucid  history  of  verbal  and  physical 
black  rebellion  in  America  from  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  onward.  .  .  .  Despite  the  work  of  John 
Hope  Franklin  and  other  historians,  I  expect 
that  many  of  the  major  figures  and  the  his¬ 
torical  patterns  of  Negro  self-assertion  analyzed 
in  [this  book]  are  still  unknown  to  most  whites. 
.  .  .  The  book  .  .  .  could  be  of  particular  value 
if  it  were  assigned  for  high  school  and  college 
classes  in  American  history  and  social  sci¬ 
ences.”  Nat  Hentoff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  27  ’66  490w 
[YAl 

“Presenting  a  balanced,  knowledgeable  in¬ 
terpretation  of  historical  facts,  [this]  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
America’s  perennial  number-one  domestic  prob¬ 
lem.  In  his  consideration  of  the  contemporary 
complexities  of  the  civil  rights  struggle,  its 
organization  and  leaders,  Mr.  Bennett  reveals 
courage  and  insight.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  does  not  parade  his  scholarship 
with  endless  footnotes.  Confrontation  also  has 
much  to  say  to  the  serious  student  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  Probably  the  most  important  fact 
about  the  book  it  that,  like  E.  Franklin 
Frazier's  Black  Bourgeoisie  [BRD  1957],  it  is 
another  demonstration  that  the  Negro  intel¬ 
lectual  has  succeeded  in  moving  from  mere, 
though  understandable  bitterness,  despair,  and 
protests  to  a  level — more  difficult  and  significant 
as  an  index  of  Negro  potential  and  progress — 
of  perceptive  social  and  group  criticism.”  K.  B. 
Clark 

Sat  R  48:60  O  16  '65  950w 


“Prof.  Bennett,  president  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  attempts  on  the  one  hand  to 
enumerate  the  Christian  principles  that  should 
influence  our  decision  making.  but  he  also 
points  out  that  there  Is  no  Christian  foreign 
policy.  While  pacifism  certainly  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  ideal  implementation  of  brotherly 
love  on  the  international  scene,  the  author 
rejects  pacifism  as  an  alternative  to  responsible 
governmental  action.  .  .  .  This  concession 

to  a  realistic  evaluation  of  contemporary  rela¬ 
tions  among  nations  creates  a  problem  for 
Christian  ethics  that  becomes  even  more  com¬ 
plex  when  the  statesman  who  happens  to  be  a 
conscious  Christian  has  been  elected  to  public 
office  by  an  overwhelmingly  secularized  elec¬ 
torate.  .  .  .  This  thought-provoking  work 

deserves  a  wide  reading.”  Eric  Waldman 
America  115:38  J1  9  ’66  450w 
Choice  3:956  D  ’66  130w 


BENNETT,  ROBERT  L.  The  financial  sector 
and  economic  development:  the  Mexican  case. 
210p  $6.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 

332  Finance — Mexico.  Banks  and  banking— 
Mexico.  Mexico — Economic  conditions 

65-17077 

“This  is  an  analytic  study  of  the  changes  in 
the  financial  structure  of  an  underdeveloped 
country  during  a  post-World  War  II  period  of 
rapid  industrialization.  .  .  .  [It]  includes  an 
examination  of  non-bank  financial  institutions 
as  well  as  banks.  .  .  .  The  theoretical  portions 
of  the  study  examine  the  influence  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  sector  on  planned  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  noninfiationary  or  mildly  inflation¬ 
ary  context.  .  .  .  The  empirical  portions  .  .  . 
are  based  on  .  .  .  records  of  the  activities  of 
Mexican  financial  institutions  during  the  past 
two  decades.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Portions  of 
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BENNETT,  R.  L.- — Continued 

chapters  I  and  V  appeared  in  slightly  revised 

form  in  the  Journal  of  Finance.  Bibliography. 

Index. 


“It  is  Robert  L.  Bennett’s  thesis  that  Mex¬ 
ican  financial  institutions  and  politics  have 
played  a  strategic  permissive  role  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  recent  development.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  ingenuity  and 
doggedness  in  telling  a  complex  story.  .  .  . 
IHisj  contribution  goes  beyond  Mexico’s  ex¬ 
perience.  He  has  blended  the  insights  of  Gur¬ 
ley  and  Shaw  with  the  Schumpeterian  theory 
of  growth,  whilst  applying  the  mix  to  the 
planning  experience  of  one  country.  In  the 
process,  he  has  supplied  a  framework  for 
analyzing  the  place  and  task  of  financial  plan¬ 
ning  for  other  countries  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.”  B.  N.  Siegel  „  . 

Am  Econ  R  56:229  Mr  66  1150w 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Powelson 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:198  My  66  550w 
“Patinkin’s  presentation  of  the  Gurley-Shaw 
model  is  adapted  to  examine  the  influence  of 
the  financial  sector  on  planned  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  [The  author]  demonstrates 

that  innovation  in  the  financial  sector,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  development  of  adequate  financial 
intermediaries,  can  be  a  potent  weapon  in 
increasing  economic  growth.  This  book  must 
be  considered  a  path  breaking  study  in  the 
field  of  economic  development.  The  empirical 
portions  present  a  large  quantity  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  in  a  readily  intelligible  and 
meaningful  form.  Highly  recommended  for 
any  library  with  a  collection  in  the  field  of 
economic  development.” 

Choice  2:800  Ja  ’66  lOOw 


“The  Lauthor’s]  theory,  which  is  developed 
rather  tediously,  is  .  .  .  [that]  an  inefficient 
allocation  of  resources  will  occur  when  mar¬ 
ginal  adjustments  in  the  supply  of  loanable 
funds  are  not  made  in  response  to  autonomous 
changes  in  relative  demands.  In  traditional 
economies  these  adjustments  are  precluded  by 
institutional  conditions.  .  .  .  Bennett’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  empirical  findings  is  unten¬ 
able:  he  provides  no  evidence  of  a  causal  link 
between  innovation  financing  and  changes  in 
real  output.  ...  In  addition  to  the  deficiencies 
on  the  empirical  side,  the  theory’s  conceptual 
framework  is  inappropriate:  it  fits  neither  the 
Mexican  economy  in  1945,  nor  most  other  de¬ 
veloping  economies.  Mexico  in  1945  was  not  a 
traditional  economy.  .  .  .  Bennett’s  study  is 
marred  by  a  number  of  serious  deficiencies. 
The  reader,  however,  will  discover  some  in¬ 
teresting  statistical  findings.”  J.  M.  Burns 
J  Pol  Econ  74:216  Ap  ’66  460w 


BENN1S,  WARREN  G.,  jt.  auth.  Personal  and 
organizational  change  through  group  methods: 
the  laboratory  approach.  See  Schein.  E.  H. 


BENOIST-MeCHIN,  JACQUES.  Alexander  the 
Great:  the  meeting  of  East  and  West:  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Mary  Ilford.  255p  il  $4.95 
Hawthorn  bks. 

B  or  92  Alexander  the  Great.  History, 
Ancient  65-22909 

“The  .  .  .  story  of  Alexander  and  his  .  .  . 
conquests — from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Indus  .  .  .  [showing  him  as]  the 
youth,  the  man,  the  god.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Original  French  edition  published  1964  in 
Switzerland  with  the  title  Alexandre  le  Grand. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


A  beautifully  produced  but  slack  and  trivial 
book,  m  the  gulping  and  corrupt  French  rhe- 
toncai  tradition  that  conceives  no  intellectual 
offence  in  the  absence  of  any  syntactical  of- 

braries”  Wl11  least  llarm  in  high  school  li- 
Choice  3:559  S  ’66  40w 

“Full  of  .colorful  attention-gaining  writing, 
^s=,>phvJosoPn1Cv!  biography  should  please  all 
those  who  still  cherish  heroes. 

Christian  Century  83:210  F  16  ’66  20w 
“The  present  work  does  not  put  forth  a 
PPvr,  theory  nor  does  it  incorporate  any  new 
archaeological  finding.  In  point  of  fact  fit! 
merely  re-states  the  already  well-known  facts 
while  tincturing  them  with  romanticism  and 
conjecture.  A  more  thoroughgoing  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  have  stated  the  Problenf  of  evidence 
cited  many  more  of  the  accepted  authorities’ 
and  included  a  bibliography.  Not  generally 
recommended.”  W.  S.  Debenham  generally 
Library  J  91:688  F  1  '66  120w 


BENSON  CHARLES  S.  The  cheerful  prospect: 
a  statement  on  the  future  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  134p  $3.50;  pa  $2.25  Houghton 
379  Education — U.S.  Education — Finance 

65-5999 

“An  educator  [from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley]  examines  the  tremendous  cost 
of  education  and  the  sharp  differences  in  the 
quality  of  education  between  geographical  areas 
(towns,  suburbs,  sections  of  cities)  within 
States.”  (America)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:662  My  7  ’66  50w 
Choice  3:346  Je  ’66  160w 
“[The  author’s]  proposals  are  ingenious  but 
contain  loopholes,  and  are  in  any  case  not 
likely  to  be  put  into  effect.  They  are  more 
political  than  educational.  .  .  .  Every  one  of 
these  proposed  changes  would  be  sure  to  arouse 
an  organized  and  determined  opposition,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see — Professor  Benson  certainly 
doesn’t  say — where  could  be  found  a  con¬ 
stituency  to  support  them.”  John  Holt 
Harper  232:102  My  ’66  180w 
“[The  author]  documents  his  case  con¬ 
vincingly.  .  .  .  [He]  has  diagnosed  some  of 
the  ills  of  public  education  perceptively:  his 
prescription  for  their  cure  is  questionable.  Apart 
from  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  school  boards 
and  consolidating  school  districts  wholesale, 
there  is  a  puzzling  contradiction  between  his 
insistence  on  greater  centralization  and  his 
conviction  that  greater  diversity  among  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  even  among  schools  within  a  dis¬ 
trict,  will  result.  Most  questionable,  perhaps, 
is  his  assumption  that  parents  in  superior 
school  systems  will,  in  the  interest  of  equality, 
be  willing  to  accept  a  state-imposed  ceiling  on 
expenditures  and  to  forego  the  advantages 
their  children  now  enjoy.  .  .  .  [However]  his 
thoughtful  proposals  deserve  serious  considera¬ 
tion.”  F.  H.  Horn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  13  ’66  600w 


BENSTOCK,  BERNARD.  Joyce-again’s  wake: 
an  analysis  of  Finnegans  wake.  312p  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

823  Joyce,  James — Finnegans  wake  65-23908 
This  book  discusses  “the  status  of  ‘Finnegans 
Wake’  scholarship:  the  problem  of  characteriza¬ 
tion,  or  who  is  who  and  when;  the  intricacies 
of  plot,  structure,  and  language;  [and] 
biographical  implications  in  the  characters  of 
Shem  and  Shaun.”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:31  Mr  ’66  llOw 
“This  is  one  of  the  two  best  books  of 
criticism  on  ‘Finnegans  Wake.’  ...  [It  con¬ 
tains]  probably  the  most  reasonable  explana¬ 
tions  anywhere  of  Joyce’s  attitudes  toward 
religion  and  politics.  Although  Benstock’s 
scholarship  is  impressive,  his  book  should  be 
accessible  to  the  general  reader.  It  ought  to 
supersede  a  hopelessly  dated  ‘Skeleton  Key’ 
[by  Joseph  Campbell  and  H.  M.  Robinson, 
pltD  1944]  ...  as  the  standard  introduction 
to  Finnegans  Wake.’  ” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcix  summer  ’66  140w 


BENT,  JAMES  THEODORE.  Aegean  Islands; 
tlie  Cyclades,  or  life  among  the  insular 
Greeks;  new  and  enl.  ed.  including  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  Cycladic  archaeology  and  folk- 
.°,reqT  bibliography,  appendices  and  index  by 
Al.  N.  Oikonomides.  592p  il  maps  $8.50  Argo¬ 
naut  (Chicago) 

914.99  Cyclades — Description  and  travel 

65-15459 

“Reissue  of  a  classic  travel  account  reporting 
a  trip  in  the  latter  19th  century  among  the 
Aegean  Islands.  This  edition  [also]  contains  .  . 
a  short  article  by  Bent  reprinted  from  a  jour¬ 
nal  and  added  to  the  travel  account,  plus  sev¬ 
eral  summaries  of  the  present  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Aegean  Island  archaeology  and  folklore 
by  the  editor.  .  .  .  [It]  reports  miscellaneous 
observations  of  geography,  history,  archeologi¬ 
cal  ruins  and  inscriptions  as  well  as  casual 
comments  on  the  culture  of  the  peoples  in- 
habitmg  the  islands  that  Bent  visited  ” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  m  1885  as  The  Cyclades;  or  Life  among 
the  insular  Greeks. 


Ibis  volume  is  one  of  the  very  few  avail¬ 
able  describing  the  major  ruins  of  the  Aegean 
Islands  and  with  the  addition  of  the  excellent 
index,  bibliography,  maps,  and  updating  arti- 
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cles,  it  may  be  of  use  for  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  those  interested  in  classical 
studies.” 

Choice  3:559  S  ’66  140w 
“[This]  remains  a  valuable  handrbook  for  the 
reader  of  either  casual  or  scholarly  interest 
in  Greece.  Bent  is  particularly  perceptive  in 
relating  modern  customs  and  tales  of  the 
Cyclades  to  the  culture  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
conveys  to  the  reader  a  clear  sense  of  the 
continuum  of  Greek  history.  The  value  of 
Bent’s  commentaries  is  enhanced  by  the  sup¬ 
plementary  material  by  Al.  N.  Oikonomides. 
Although  written  80  years  ago,  Bent's  style 
is  fresh  and  precise.  Very  highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  H.  K.  Flad 

Library  J  91:3424  J1  ’66  llOw 


BENTLEY,  PHYLLIS.  A  man  of  his  time.  222p 
$4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


66-25585 

This  novel  “completes  a  trilogy  of  which  the 
first  two  volumes  were  Inheritance  [BHD  1932] 
and  The  Rise  of  Henry  Morcar  [BHD  1946], 
Here  Henry  Morcar,  a  successful  West  Rid¬ 
ing  textile  manufacturer,  is  growing  old  His 
Plaintive  ex-wife  Winnie  is  a  thorn  in  his  side, 
ana  his  real  love,  Christina,  was  killed  by  a 
bomb  at  the  end  of  the  war.  A  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  some  of  them  his  own  '  descendants, 
are  challenging  him  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and 
m  his  business.  At  first  he  resists,  but  his 
genuine  humanity  obliges  him  to  modify  his 
thinking.”  (TLS) 


BENTLEY,  NICOLAS.  Book  of  birds;  an  avian 
alphabet.  60p  il  $3  Transatlantic 
821  Alphabet  books.  Birds — Poetry  [66-4647] 
“To  his  pictures  .  .  .  [the  author]  has  added 
.  .  .  amusing  verses  for  each  letter  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.”  [Library  J) 


“Those  admirers  of  Nicolas  Bentley’s  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  many  works  by  George  Mikes 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  book,  entirely 
Bentley’s.  .  .  .  Most  large  and  some  medium 
public  libraries  will  want  this  for  the  humor 
section;  there  are  far  too  few  books  of  this  type 
to  be  found  anywhere.”  P.  W.  Filby 
Library  J  91:4661  O  1  ’66  80w 
“  ‘What  it’s  most  like  is  Belloc’s  light  verse,’ 
prompts  the  House  of  Deutseh  in  relation  to 
Nicolas  Bentley’s  Book  of  Birds.  ‘Like,  but 
not  a  patch  on’  is  the  inevitable  rejoinder. 
Belloc’s  imagination  ran  on  extreme  irritation. 
Bentley,  however  hard  he  tries,  remains  ami¬ 
able.  The  drawings  however  are  as  incisive  as 
they  were  in  the  days  when  Bentley  illustrated 
Belloc,  and  once  or  twice  the  verse  shows  its 
teeth.”  George  Melly 

New  Statesman  70:488  O  1  ’65  80w 
“This  new  collection  of  verse  is  a  little  short 
on  verbal  felicities  and  the  joins  show  too 
often.  But  [Bentley’s]  eye  for  the  peculiar 
and  the  distinctly  rum  is  as  sharp  as  ever.” 
TLS  p989  N  4  ’65  40w 


BENTLEY,  PHYLLIS.  The  adventures  of  Tom 
Leigh;  il.  by  Burt  Silverman.  187p  $3.25 

Doubleday 

66-12175 

“Tom,  son  of  an  18th-century  Suffolk  weaver 
who  has  walked  all  the  way  to  Yorkshire 
and  died  mysteriously  on  getting  there,  is 
first  sent  to  the  poorhouse  and  then  apprenticed 
to  a  clothmaker.  Cloth  is  being  stolen  from  the 
tenters  on  which  it  is  left  to  dry;  Tom  discovers 
the  thieves,  but  he  is  only  a  pauper  and  it 
looks  as  if  they  will  pin  the  crime  on  him. 
A  .  .  .  court  scene  sorts  the  matter  out.” 
(New  Statesman)  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  For  the  author’s  autobiography,  O 
Dreams,  O  Destinations,  see  BRD  1962. 


“In  her  first  novel  for  teen-agers,  Miss 
Bentley  has  made  the  weaving  fraternities 
of  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  vividly  alive.  .  .  . 
[Her  book  is]  easy  to  read,  full  of  local  color 
and  historical  ambience.”  N.  E.  Taylor 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5  '66 
llOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Margery  Fisher 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  6  ’65 
50w 

Horn  Bk  42:310  Je  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Elaine  Simpson 

Library  J  91:3541  J1  ’66  60w 
“The  main  characters  .  .  .  are  well  drawn. 
It  isn’t  easy  for  a  woman  writer  to  bring  off 
a  masculine  first-person  narration,  but  Phyllis 
Bentley  manages  it  here.  Thorough  professional¬ 
ism  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  West  Riding  and 
its  people  have  helped  her  to  write  a  first-class 
story.  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Leigh  has  plenty 
of  action  and  is  never  dull.”  J.  R.  Townsend 
New  Statesman  68:753  N  13  ’64  210w 
“Time  and  again  the  novel  nearly  rises  cff 
the  ground,  only  to  drop  like  a  wounded  duck. 
For  a  moment,  the  discovery  of  the  murderous 
thieves  lifts  the  story  away  from  weaving 
technicalities  and  Defoe’s  tour  of  Britain,  but 
their  trial  which  ends  the  book  is  as  dry  as 
dust.  Didacticism  has  crept  into  this  book, 
and  all  Miss  Bentley’s  feeling  for  Yorkshire 
and  the  period  cannot  dispel  the  blight  that 
settles  on  many  of  its  pages,” 

TLS  P1072  N  26  ’64  240w 


Not  too  good  to  be  true,  Henry  suffers  and 
errs,  loses  and  learns;  at  the  end,  as  he  watches 
Churchill’s  funeral,  he  is  able  to  define  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  young.  Out  of  concern  he 
may  offer  them  advice:  out  of  respect  he  must 
allow  them  freedom.  The  youngsters  themselves 
are  nicely  realized.  ...  Dr.  Bentley’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  our  time  and  its  difficulties  is  impres¬ 
sive;  her  characters  compel  belief  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Realistic  but  never  pessimistic,  this 
novel  should  appeal  especially  to  readers  tired 
pt  sensationalism,  absurdity,  and  futility.  High¬ 
ly  recommended.”  Margaret  Beebe 

Library  J  91:4693  O  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  71:267  F  25  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Devin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  9  ’66  170w 
New  Yorker  42:242  O  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Guzzardi 
Sat  R  49:38  O  15  ’66  800w 
“In  this  volume  Dr.  Bentley  seems  less  sure 
or  her  characters  than  in  earlier  ones.  Morcar 
himself  is  real  enough  but  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  seem  somewhat  conceptual,  consistent  in 
theory  but  in  practice  speaking  with  no  con- 
temporary  voice.  The  background,  however, 
the  West  Riding,  the  textile  mills  and  the  life 
and  work  that  go  on  in  an  around  them,  is 
intimately  observed  and  lovingly  described,  and 
the  sometimes  pedestrian  narrative  and  occa¬ 
sionally  sentimental  characterization  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  problems 
dealt  with  are  real  ones.” 

TLS  pl88  Mr  10  ’66  ISOw 


BfNTON,  WILLIAM.  The  teachers  and  the 
taught  in  the  U.S.S.R;  with  a  pref.  by  J.  W. 
Fuibright.  174p  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

370.947  Education — Russia  66-15418 

book  updates  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO  s  This  Is  the  Challenge  (BRD  1958). 

Based  on  a  recent  trip  of  Mr.  Benton’s  to 
the  U.S.S.E.,  this  new  book  includes  notes 
trom  .  .  conversations  with  some  of  the  .  . 

Soviet  leaders  especially  the  younger  leaders, 
and  stresses  the  importance  of  a  continuing — 
indeed,  an  increasing— personal  and  cultural 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  (Publisher  s  note)  Portions  of  this  book 
were  originally  published  in  Look  Magazine. 
Index. 


Benton  is  much  impressed  by  the  degree  of 
centralization,  the  high  motivation  of  Soviet 
students,  and  the  extreme  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  speed  up  and  shorten  the  educational 
process.  His  major  recommendation  is  for  more 
Federal  effort  to  aid  our  competition  in  the 
educational  cold  war.’  .  .  .  This  book  is  in  no 
sense  a  travelogue.  ,  Rather  it  is  terse  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  short  book  leading  to  an 
understanding  of  Soviet  educational  objectives 
and  organization.  A  stimulating  and  thoughtful 
report  of  nearly  universal  interest.” 

Choice  3:554  S  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  83:368  Mr  23  ’66  20w 
“[Mr.  Benton]  emphasizes  the  hopeful  signs 
of  change  toward  freedom  in  art  and  says  we 
can  expect  acceleration  in  the  improvement 
and  use  of  all  media  in  education.  .  .  .  [He] 
is  concerned  that  we  are  currently  spending 
only  half  the  percentage  of  our  total  income 
on  education  that  was  spent  before  1929.  By 
one  who  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  in- 
f2rm,jlmself,’  ,this,  slight  journalistic  account 
should  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  Soviet- American  cultural  re¬ 
lations.”  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  J  91:2076  Ap  15  ’66  160w 
“The  present  volume  follows  the  same 
general  pattern  [as  the  author’s  previous 
book]  but  it  is  considerably  less  substantial. 
The  author  reports  mainly  the  visits  and  con- 
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BENTON  WILLIAM — Continued 
versations  he  had  with  top  Soviet  officials  in 
education!  the  arts,  and  government  during 
May  1964.  The  style  is  journalistic,  swatches 
of  conversation  are  recorded,  and  Senator  Ben¬ 
ton  does  not  stay  long  enough  on  any  one 
topic  to  get  much  below  the  outer  appearance 
of  things.  ...  It  just  is  not  good  enough  <  to 
produce  the  strong  points  of  Soviet  education 
as  a  handy  instrument  to  provoke  reform  m 
the  United  States.  It  is  unscientific  and  mis¬ 
leads  the  unqualified  reader  for  whom  this 
volume  was  clearly  intended.  H .  J.  Noah 

Sat  R  49:99  Ap  16  ’66  650w 


BENTWICH,  HELEN,  jt.  auth.  Mandate  mem. 
ories,  1918-1948.  See  Bentwich.  N. 


BENTWICH,  NORMAN.  Mandate 
1918-1948  [by]  Norman  &  Helen 
231p  $6.50  Schocken 

956.94  Palestine — History 


memories, 

Bentwich. 

65-14822 


“In  his  third  excursion  into  autobiography, 
concluded  in  1963  [Prof.  Bentwich,  a  senior 
member  of  the  administration  during  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mandate  on  Palestine]  recreates  much  of 
the  atmosphere  of  that  era  through  letters  that 
his  wife  wrote  at  the  time.”  (Commonweal) 


Index. 


“Prof.  Bentwich  was  .  .  .  always  an  advocate 
of  Arab- Jewish  understanding.  .  ..  .  The  two 
authors  of  this  book  bring  insight,  humor, 
experience  and  compassion  to  a  disturbing 
subject.  .  .  .  The  major  merit  of  the  book  is 
the  picture  it  gives  of  a  safe  and  vanished 
world,  in  which  one  could  be  common-sensical 
and  moderate  in  outlook  under  British  rule. 
Gabriel  Gersh  „  „ 

Commonweal  83:416  Ja  7  66  250w 


“To  write  with  feeling  as  well  as  impartial¬ 
ity  is  a  rare  achievement.  By  combining  their 
talents  Professor  and  Mrs  Bentwich  do  so  to 
some  effect.  This  British  Jewish  couple  placed 
a  notable  role  in  the  early  days  of  the  British 
mandate  in  Palestine.  .  .  .  Although  Mr  Bent¬ 
wich  is  principally  concerned  with  the  per¬ 
sonalities — British,  Jewish  and  Arab-— who  fash¬ 
ioned  mandatory  history,  his  marshalling  of 
basic  facts  would  serve  an  untutored  reader 
well.  Probably  no  non-Jewish  writer  could 
convey  the  meaning  of  Zionism  with  such  un¬ 
selfconscious  simplicity.  At  the  same  time  he 
dodges  no  issues.  .  .  .  The  least  satis¬ 
factory  chapters  in  this  book  are  those  on  the 
end  of  the  mandate  and  Arab- Jewish  hostili¬ 
ties.  .  .  .  The  earlier  chapters  are  an  original 
contribution  to  mandatory  literature.” 

Economist  215:310  Ap  17  ’65  500w 


Reviewed  by  Naomi  Shepherd 

New  Statesman  69:500  Mr  26  ’65  550w 


“[This]  book  is  nostalgic,  endearing  and 
poignant,  for  the  British  Jews  who  served  the 
Mandate,  and  who  could  see  its  problems 
through  both  British  and  Zionist  spectacles, 
often  walked  a  tightrope  which  only  the  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  of  so  decent  and  selfless  a 
couple  as  the  Bentwiches  could  render  navig¬ 
able  ” 

TLS  p285  Ap  15  ’65  1600w 


BENZ,  ERNST.  Evolution  and  Christian  hope: 
man’s  concept  of  the  future  from  the  early 
fathers  to  Teilhard  de  Chardin;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Heinz  G.  Prank.  270p  $4.95 

Doubleda.y 

215  Religion  and  science  66-20935 

The  author  “is  professor  of  church  history 
and  director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Germany.  His  book  is 
a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the  relation  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  religious  beliefs.  He  has  brought 
together  .  .  ..[and  reviewed]  the  ideas  of  a 
number  of  primarily  German  theologians  re¬ 
specting  the  effect  of  Darwin’s  evolutionary 
theory  on  the  Christian  religion.”  (Library  J) 


To  Dr..  Benz,  understanding  comes  whe: 
evolution  is  seen,  as  part  of  the  history  o 
salvafion.  What  is  needed  now,  he  feels  i 
the  formulation  of  a  theology  of  technology 
Probably  of  limited  appeal.”  Harold  Laneou 
Library  J  91:4122  S  15  ’66  70w 
Christianity  has  always  been  concerned  wit 
the  story  of  creation,  the  work  of  God  in  his 
tory  and  eschatology  (the  final  destiny  c 
man).  Somewhat  similar  concerns  exist  in  th 
field  of  science.  .  .  .  Both  theolom’enl  nr>, 

scientific  interpretations  in  these  areaS  over  th 


centuries  are  surveyed  in  a  readable  non¬ 
technical  fashion  by  (the  author,  who]  ranges 
from  the  Biblical  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
and  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  .  .  . 
to  the  theological-scientific  interpretations  of 
creation,  evolution  and  the  end  of  time  by  the 
20th-century  Jesuit,  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  ...  . 
The  way  in  which  the  thought  of  Darwin, 
Marx.  Nietzsche  and  the  Hindu  Sri  Aurobmdo 
may  have  influenced  Christian  insights  is  also 
discussed.”  N.  K.  Burger  „  „  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  30  ’66  130w 


BERCKMAN, 

Doubleday 


EVELYN.  Stalemate.  240p  $3.95 

66-17394 


“Two  spouse-tired  London  tycoons  pool  their 
interests  with  shocking  results;  there  are  other 
women,  and  there  are  police.”  (Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  26:93  Je  1  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3473  J1  '66  20w 
"The  theme  of  exchange-of-murders,  familiar 
from  Patricia  Highsmith’s  ‘Strangers  on  a 
Train’  IBRD  1950]  and  several  other  novels 
before  and  since,  takes  on  fresh  life  in  [this 
book] — partly  because  of  some  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  twists  which  Miss  Berckman  gives  to 
the  plot,  but  even  more  because  of  the  firm 
solidity  of  her  characterizations  and  her  slow, 
strong,  detailed  working-out  of  motives  and 
actions.  For  novelistic  credibility,  this  may 
well  be  the  best  treatment  yet  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  yet  difficult  motif.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Je  19  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  lOw 
“A  clever,  cold  book  about  businessmen’s 
reciprocal  murders  of  unwanted  wives,  and 
vengeance  wreaked  by  soured  passion.” 

TLS  r>l 008  N  3  ’66  20w 


BERDIE,  RALPH  F.  Decisions  for  tomorrow; 
plans  of  high  school  seniors  for  after  gradua¬ 
tion  [by]  Ralph  F.  Berdie  and  Albert  B. 
Hood.  195p  $4.75  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
301.5  Students — Minnesota  65-64447 

“A  companion  volume  to  After  High  School — - 
What?  [BRD  1955],  a  study  of  the  plans  and 
characteristics  of  all  Minnesota  high  school 
graduates  which  Berdie  made  in  1950.  Using 
basically  the  same  questionnaire,  he  and  Hood 
repeated  the  survey  in  1961  to  compare  condi¬ 
tions  and  note  changes.  The  two  generations 
were  compared  in  several  respects:  the  propor¬ 
tion  planning  to  attend  college  or  to  seek 
other  employment;  the  plans  of  the  high 
ability  students;  the  relationship  between 
ability  and  post-high  school  plans;  between 
socioeconomic,  cultural,  and  family  conditions 
and  post-high  school  plans;  between  personal 
values  and  plans.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  writing  combines  scholarship  and  read¬ 
ability;  the  tabulations  and  correlations  are 
made  intelligible  to  the  non-professional  reader. 
Significant  features  are  the  index,  chapter  sum¬ 
maries,  profiles  of  representative  cases,  and 
footnotes  to  related  studies.  Recommended  for 
all  high  school  and  college  counselors.” 

Choice  3:346  Je  ’66  120w 
“While  some  of  the  material  is  of  general 
interest,  the  style  will  limit  [the  book’s]  use 
to  special  libraries.”  C.  A.  Ec.kberg 
Library  J  90:3032  J1  ’65  lOOw 


BERELSON,  BERNARD,  ed.  Family  planning 
and  population  programs.  See  International 
conference  on  family  planning  programs 


BERGAUST,  ERIK,-  ed.  Illustrated  space 
encyclopedia.  See  Illustrated  space  encyclo¬ 
pedia 


BERGIN,  THOMAS  GODDARD,  jt.  ed.  A  con¬ 
cordance  to  The  divine  comedy  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  See  Wilkins.  E.  H. 


BERGONZI,  BERNARD.  Heroes’  twilight;  a 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  Great  war.  235p 
$5  Coward-McCann 

820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  European  War.  1914-1918  66-10423 

‘‘Berjmnzi,  a  young  .  .  .  English  critic,  traces 
the  decline  of  the  romantic  idea  of  war  as  seen 
in  the  work  of  British  poets,  autobiographers. 
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and  novelists  .  .  .  [beginning]  with  Rupert 
Brooke.”  (Sat  R)  Chronology  of  publications. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pry ce- Jones- 

Book  Week  pl2  My  8  ’66  290w 
Previewed  by  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  84:443  J1  8  ’66  600w 
“This  study  of  the  writers  of  the  first  world 
war  is  thorough  and  unexciting.  It  benefits 
strongly  from  hindsight;  the  attitudes  dis¬ 
played  are  contemporary  and  correct;  it  is 
unoriginal  but  very  interesting,  since  the  major 
British  writers  in  verse  and  prose  are  system¬ 
atically  brought  together  and  well  described. 

.  .  .  The  sequence  of  literary  attitudes  explains 
itself,  as  the  realities  of  the  war  became  clear; 
and,  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  do  so,  Mr 
Bergonzi  explains  it  clearly/’ 

Economist  217:60  O  2  65  380w 

"Mr.  Bergonzi  reveals  through  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  time 
and  also  of  the  postwar  era,  the  changing 
mood  and  ethos  of  a  nation  in  crisis.  .  .  . 
In  swift  judicious  strokes,  using  appropriate 
and  extensive  examples  from  the  writings  of 
these  and  other  British  poets  and  novelists, 
-Mr,  Bergonzi  is  able  to  explore  and  expose 
the  heart  of  a  writer’s  style  and  meaning. 
For  American  readers  who  know  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  works  of  David  Jones,  Edmund 
Blunden  or  Richard  Aldington  this  book  will 
be  an  invaluable  introduction.’  Henry  Halpern 
Library  J  91:694  F  1  ’66  170w 
Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Florence  Howe 

Nation  202:432  Ap  11  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  154:21  F  5  66  2350w 

“[Mr.  Bergonzi]  has  written  a  clear,  sensible, 
economical  outline  of  the  relevant  literature, 
drawing  heavily  but  usefully  on  other  people  s 
judgments  and  briefly  asserting  his  own.  .  .  . 
He  does  not  discover  universal  themes,  under¬ 
lying  or  overriding,  and  does  not  persuade  one 
that  the  subject  is  more  than  a  convenient 
category  which  belongs  more  to  social  than  to 
literary  history.  .  .  Mr.  Bergonzi  s  enthu¬ 
siasms  are  more  rewarding  than  his  dutiful 
coverage  of  authors  he  doesn  t  care  for.  On 
Brooke  he  doesn’t  do  much. more .than  amplify 
Sorley’s  contemporary  criticism  of  The  Dead. 
.  .  .  But  on  Rosenberg,  Owen  and  David  Jones, 
or  even  in  his  less  surefooted  defence  of  Her¬ 
bert  Read,  Mr.  Bergonzi  is  a  sympathetic  ex- 
positor  whose  attention  to  detail  balances  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  has  to  move  on. 

New  Statesman  70:490  O  1  65  260w 

Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:19  O  6  66  550w 
“In  his  treatment  of  the  war  poets  Bergonzi 
is  sometimes  handicapped  by  a  narrow  view 
of  the  nature  of  poetry.  .  .  Bergonzi  s 

general  thesis  is  that  the  romantic  literature 
Sf  the  early  part  of  the  war  was  related  to 
a  series  of  myths  about  man  and  the  urn- 
verse  that  were  already  outworn.  These  myths 
were  destroyed  by  the  bitter,  r^Jistic  poets 
and  novelists  with  whom  this  study  is  largely 
concerned.  .  .  .  He  is  a  good  enough  critic 
to  make  his  judgments  count.  Granville 

HiCkS  Sat  R  49:31  Ja  15  ’66  1050w 
TLS  pl86  Mr  10  ’66  llOOw 


cial  without  contributing  to  the  purpose  of 
his  analysis.  Despite  these  strictures  the  book 
is  valuable.  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  ‘culture 

concept’  approach  provides  a  corrective  to  the 
traditional  approach  for  the  historian  who  has 
been  so  far  behind  the  times  as  to  ignore  it.” 
W.  E.  Washburn 

Am  Hist  R  71:673  Ja  ’66  500w 
Choice  2:866  F  ’66  150w 


BERKOWITZ,  L.,  ed.  Advances  in  experi¬ 
mental  social  psychology,  v  1.  See  Advances 
in  experimental  social  psychology 


BERLIOZ,  HECTOR.  Hector  Berlioz:  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  his  letters;  sel,  ed.  and  tr.  by 
Humphrey  Searle.  224p  84.95  Harcourt 
B  or  92  65-21034 

The  editor,  now  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  states  in 
his  preface:  “Berlioz  was  a  voluminous  letter 
writer.  .  .  .  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
make  a  selection  from  the  most  interesting 
ones  so  as  to  illustrate  Berlioz  in  his  many  and 
varied  moods  and  in  his  relations  to  his  art, 
his  loves,  his  family  and  his  friends,  and  I 
have  added  short  linking  notes  so  that  the  book 
may  be  read  as  a  continuous  story  of  his  life, 
told  as  far  as  possible  in  Berlioz’  own  words.” 
The  correspondence  begins  when  Berlioz  was 
sixteen,  in  1819.  and  continues  to  his  death  at 
sixty-six.  Chronology.  Bibliography,  Index. 


“The  appearance  of  anything  less  than  a 
complete,  scholarly  edition  of  the  Berlioz  letters 
at  this  late  date  is  a  disappointment.  Such  an 
edition  was  first  promised  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  we  are  still  wating  for  it.  .  .  .  The 
only  justification  for  yet  another  volume  of 
selections  is  the  one  offered  by  its  editor’ — ■ 
that  there  is  nothing  else  currently  available 
in  English.”  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p4  O  30  ’66  850w 
“This  book  is  literature,  history,  and  music. 
It  is  both  strange  and  wonderful  to  observe 
the  difference  in  tone  Berlioz  adopts  in  writing 
to  his  various  correspondents:  in  each  case  it 
is  another  aspect  of  reality  to  him  rather  than 
an  adopted  mask.  .  .  .  The  present  selection  of 
letters  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  with,  however,  the  caveat  that  abridge¬ 
ments  have  been  made.”  Baird  Hastings 
Library  J  91:6088  D  15  ’66  190w 
“In  his  writing  [Berlioz]  is  as  much  an  artist 
as  in  his  music,  but  because  his  imagination  is 
restricted  to  smaller  forms  there  is  less  of  the 
outlandish,  extravagant  romanticism;  it  is 
transformed  into  wit.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Searle  brings] 
to  life  contemporary  musicians,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Saint-Saens;  .  .  .  the  personal 
charm  of  Wagner,  which  posterity  cannot  feel 
and  inclines  to  overlook,  comes  over  to  the 
reader  from  Berlioz’s  casual  allusion  to  him. 
His  chief  correspondents  represented  in  this 
selection  are  his  lifelong  friend  Humbert  Fer- 
rand,  Liszt,  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein, 
who  sustained  him  in  the  composition  of  Les 
Troyens,  and  his  son  Louis.  .  .  .  Mr.  S’earle’s 
translations  catch  the  wit,  the  ebullience,  the 
literary  quality  and  the  colloquialisms  of  the 
letters.  He  has  provided  some  historical  and 
biographical  notes  which  are  useful.  He  could 
with  advantage  have  provided  even  more  as  a 
thread  of  biography.” 

TLS  p360  Ap  28  ’66  550w 


BERKHOFER,  ROBERT  F.  Salvation  and. the 
Mvngp.  an  analysis  of  Protestant  missions 
tnF American  Indian  response,  1787-1862  [by] 
Robert  F.  Berkhofer,  Jr.  186p  $6  Umv.  of  Ky. 
press  . 

277  3  Indians  of  North  America— Missions. 
Protestant  churches— Missions.  Missions— 
U.S.  bo-llo^o 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“  ‘Rather  than  a  presentation  in  traditional 
narrative  form,’  Berkhofer  writes,  the  book 
is  organized  to  present  the  determinants  of 
the  sequential  patterns  in  analytical  form.  ...  . 
Whether  Berkhofer’ s  sequential  organization 
does  much  more  than  put  new.  labels  on  stages 
in  a  well-recognized  process  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  .  .  [He]  attempts  to  separate  and 
analyze  missionary  assumptions,  education, 
religion,  farming,  relationship  with  other 
whites,  and  Indian  response.  These,  ideas,  and 
the  practical  events  and  theoretical  stages 
thev  represent,  are  so  intertwined,  however, 
that  their  separation  by  Berkhofer  seems  artifi- 


BERMANT,  CHAIM.  Jericho  sleep  alone  [and] 

Berl  make  tea.  2v  in  1  21S,153p  $5.95  Holt 

66-13199 

“This  book  includes  two  novels  bound  back 
to  back.  The  narrator  and  principal  character 
of  Jericho  Sleep  Alone  is  a  middle-class  Jewish 
boy  attending  university  in  Scotland.  Although 
a  nebbish  (all-around  failure)  he  does  graduate 
with  honors  and  studies  further  in  Israel.  He 
is  neither  a  success  on  the  kibbutz  nor  job- 
hunting  later  in  London.  Primarily  the  book 
chronicles  his  problems  with  girls.  .  .  .  The 
narrator  of  the  second  story  is  also  a  nebbish. 
Berl  is  an  older  Jewish  man  whose  wife  has 
just  run  away  (after  IS  years  of  marriage) 
with  a  man  half  her  age.  Berl’s  only  fear  is 
that  she’ll  return.  Having  lost  his  job  he  finds 
happiness  as  a  farm  laborer  and  when  fired 
works  as  a  charity  collector.”  (Library  J) 


“Two  delightful  bittersweet  comedies  by  a 
British  journalist  whose  rabbinical  family  back¬ 
ground  served  him  well  in  the  creation  of  his 
two  hapless  heroes.  .  .  .  Originally  published 
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BERMANT,  CHAI M— Continued 

E^V  tor  g&  ssjn^&w&i 

Tewish  ^milieu,  but  because  in  a  literature  so 
overpopulated  ’  by  self-glutted  bores,  tt  *s  *®" 
freshing  to  find  two  novels  m  which,  the  cen¬ 
tral  characters  can  laugh  at  ^emselves  and 
at  the  tragicomic  puzzlement  that  strucunea 
most  of  OBUerstliVees.'26Ti.2L.iVmce  420w 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Poiler  ^  f66  1?0w 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Hugh -Jones 

New  Statesman  67:533  Ap  3  b4  34UW 
(Review  of  Jericho  Sleep  Alone) 

Reviewed^bysBngid  Brophyo9  Mr  ^  ,fi6  100w 

(Review  of  Berl  Make  Tea) 

“Jericho  Sleep  Alone  [is]  a  first  novel  . 
which  some  familiar  figures  are  animated  with 
a  wit  often  subtle  and  oblique.  .  .  • 
failures  in  love  and  work  are  Mr  Bermants 
triumphs;  his  style  is  epigrammatic  .  .  .  und 
nithv  [Berl  Make  Tea]  amplifies  the 

built  of'  the  book  without  adding  to  its  quality. 
It  is  in  the  vein  of  Jewish  low  comedy,  and 
concerns  a  ne'er-do-well  named  Berl  Brisker, 
who  .  .  .  engages  in  some  bizarre  encounters 
that  reveal  the  author’s  penchant  for  ethnic 
humor  but  do  not  reflect  the  controlled  style 
so  visible  in  the  first  book.” 

Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  12  '66  270w 
TLS  p285  Ap  9  '64  130w  (Review  of 
Jericho  Sleep  Alone) 

TLS  p201  Mr  11  '65  320w  (Review  of 
Berl  Make  Tea) 


...  It  is  this  tragic  illumination  of  what  it 

means  to  be  human  that  gives  the  book  its 
dramatic  weight.  Bernanos  concludes  by  ex¬ 
ploring  through  dense  poetic  images  the  na¬ 
ture  of  suicide.  ...  In  spite  of  what  might 
be  seen  as  a  typically  naturalistic  ending  the 
book  is  more  concerned  with  the  possibilities 
of  life  than  with  despair.  It  is  at  once  a  reaf¬ 
firmation  of  love  and  a  deep  lament  over  the 
lack  of  compassion  that  snuffs  out  this  love. 

J.  R.  115:754  D  3  '66  550w 

Best  Sell  26:317  N  15  '66  150w 

“No  one  could  claim  that  Mouchette  was  a 
major  work  of  George  Bernanos,  Nor  could 
anyone  fail  to  recognize  in  this  somber  story 
the  profound  compassion  and  unsentimental 
faith  of  one  of  our  time’s  literary  greats.”  G. 
TVT  f,3,S6V 

Library  J  91:5996  D  1  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Molnar 

Nat  R  18:1333  D  27  ’66  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Turned 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  27  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Moore  . . 

Sat  R  49:44  N  19  '66  550w 

“This  short  novel,  well  translated  some 
thirty  years  after  it  first  came  out  in  France, 
is  so  grim  seen  as  realism  that  it  may  well 
raise  some  uneasy  giggles.  Seen  as  theology 
it  is  sure  to  appeal  to  those  who  like  their 
predestination  to  be  watertight.  This  is  the 
angry  believer’s  view  of  a  godless  world.  .  .  . 
Grace,  badly  needed  here,  will  have  to  come 
from  outside  because  it  is  systematically  de¬ 
nied  to  all  those  within.  The  most  powerful 
sequence  in  this  ferociously  unsympathetic  lit¬ 
tle  story  is  the  one  that  describes  Mouchette’ s 
last  human  encounter,  with  a  frightening  old 
woman  who  lives  greedily  off  death  and  the 
dying.” 

TLS  p539  Je  16  ’66  280w 


BERNAL.  J.  D.  Science  in  history.  3d  ed  1039p 
il  pi  maps  $12.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

901.9  Science  and  civilization.  Civilization- 
History  _  65-22600 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“Much  of  the  time,  Bernal’s  vision  is  clear, 
his  grip  Arm,  his  breadth  of  view  impressive. 
When  free  of  ideological  pressures,  he  can 
write  better  and  more  broadly- based  sense 
about  the  development  of  scientific  thought, 
in  its  social  and  institutional  context,  than 
many  professional  historians  of  science.  .  .  . 
It  is  [his]  very  Marxism  that  has  given  him 
an  all-embracing  view,  and  led  him  to  look  at 
the  whole  scientific  enterprise  in  its  historical 
and  sociological  matrix.  .  .  .  Temporarily 

eclipsed  by  World  War  II.  Bernal’s  book  has 
emerged  twenty-five  years  later  as  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  new  world  into  which  we  are 
all  moving,  and  his  new  discipline  is  in  rapid 
development.”  Stephen  Toulmin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Mr  3  ’66  1700w 

Reviewed  by  N.  W.  Pirie 

Sci  Am  214:131  Mr  ’66  3850w 


BERNANOS,  GEORGES.  Mouchette  [tr.  from 
the  French  by  J.  C.  Whitehouse].  127p  $3.95 
Holt 

66-24082 

The  “tale  of  a  peasant  school-girl,  daughter 
of  a  drunken  father  and  a  drinking  mother  in 
a  rural  hamlet  inland  from  Boulogne.  On  a 
stormy  autumn  evening,  Mouchette  runs  away 
from  school  and  gets  lost  in  a  wood  where  she 
is  found  by  the  poacher  Arsene.  She  unwitting¬ 
ly,  but  willingly,  becomes  the  alibi  Arsene 
must  have  for  a  murder  he  fears  he  has  com¬ 
mitted.  As  it  turns  out,  he  did  not  kill  the 
constable  he  fought,  but  he  rapes  the  girl  and 
things  for  her  go  from  bad  to  worse,  to  the 
final  chilling  scene  when  she  walks  into  the 
water  to  drown  herself  and  her  sorrow.” 
(Best  Sell)  Originally  published  in  France  as 
Nouvelle  Histoire  de  Mouchette,  1937. 


"As  in  all  of  Bernanos’  work,  one  finds  at 
[the  center  of  this  novel]  a  profound  respect 
for  the  poor  and  unwanted,  and  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  existence 
.  .  .  Although  barely  articulate,  Mouchette  is 
emotionally  and  spiritually  complex.  She 

refuses  to  accept  a  life  of  futility  and'  ugliness 
expressing  this  refusal  through  a  willful  rejec¬ 
tion  of  others  and  through  a  retreat  into  what 
the  author  calls  ‘tragic  solitude.'  Her  encounter 
with  Arsene  changes  this  arid  spiritual  state 


BERNARD,  JESSIE.  Marriage  and  family 
among  Negroes.  160p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice- 
Hall 

301.42  Negroes — Moral  and  social  condi¬ 
tions.  Negroes — Social  life  and  customs. 
Marriage.  Family  66-16338 

An  American  sociologist  “provides  a  .  .  . 
dissection  of  Negro  family  life  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  study  in  its  own  right.  By  explicitly 
rejecting  those  data  which  view  Negro  families 
as  deviations  from  white  norms,  [the  author] 
points  up  serious  gaps  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  about  contemporary  Negro  marriage 
and  family  life.  Limiting  herself  to  an  analysis 
of  the  marriage  trajectory,  [she]  traces  its 
development  through  the  successive  phases  of 
the  institutionalizing,  urbanizing,  and  self- 
emancipating  generations  of  American  Ne¬ 
groes.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“Brief  but  incisive.  .  .  .  Classic  studies  of 
Negro  family  life  by  Frazier,  Davis,  Dollard, 
and  others  are  only  partially  updated  due  to 
the  author's  limited  focus  and  a  heavy  reliance 
upon  Frazier’s  Black  Bourgeoisie  [BRD  1957] 
and  Lewis’  Blackways  of  Kent  [BRD  1955]. 
Highly  recommended  for  general  readers  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Negro  or  in  family  life  in  the 
U.S.” 

Choice  3:857  N  ’66  210w 
“Dr.  Bernard  is  a  disciple  of  Hylan  Lewis, 
which  is  recommendation  enough  for  most  of 
us.  She  stresses  variety,  not  typicality,  in 
Negro  family  life.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  83:500  Ap 
20  ’66  30w 

“Composed  mostly  of  charts  and  graphs, 
with  accompanying  explanations  of  Negro 
culture  and  social  phenomena,  this  will  be 
useful  for  term  papers.” 

Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 


BERNAYS,  EDWARD  L.  Biography  of  an  idea; 

memoirs  of  public  relations  counsel  Edward 
L.  Bernays.  849p  il  $12.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
659.2  Public  relations  65-15030 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts,  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Knoles 

Am  Hist  R  71:1464  J1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Childs 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:419  Je  ’66  800w 
Choice  3:238  My  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:2482  My  15  '66  150w 
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BERNDT,  CATHERINE  H.,  jt.  auth.  The 
world,  of  the  first  Australians.  See  Berndt, 
R.  M. 


BERNDT,  RONALD  M.  The  world  of  the  first 
Australians;  an  introduction  to  the  traditional 
life  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  by  Ronald 
M.  Bemdt  and  Catherine  H.  Bemdt.  5U9p  il 
$10.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

390.0994  Ethnology — Australia.  Australia — 
Native  races  64-15306 

The  authors  state  that  "the  volume  which 
we  called  The  First  Australians  IBRD  19541 
.  .  .  was  designed  to  introduce  the  Aus¬ 

tralian  Aborigines  in  a  preliminary  way,  to 
sketch  some  of  the  main  points  ot  their  life 
without  dwelling  on  any  particular  aspect  in 
detail,  to  stimulate  interest  in  them  so  that 
people  would  want  to  know  more.  .  .  .  The 
present  volume  has  been  .  .  .  completely  re¬ 
written  and  expanded  .  .  .  land]  gives  a  .  .  . 
picture  of  traditional  Aboriginal  culture,  with 
special  attention  to  certain  areas  which  the 
authors  know  personally.  This  is  how  life  was 
lived  before  the  coming  of  Europeans,  or  be¬ 
fore  European  influence  drastically  modified  it. 
The  changes  which  have  been  wrought  as  a 
result  of  this  contact  are  treated  briefly  in  the 
final  chapter.”  (Foreword)  Appendix;  The  gen¬ 
etic  picture.  Bibliography,  index.  Mr.  Berndt 
is  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Western  Australia. 


"The  chapters  on  social  organization  give  a 
far  clearer  picture  of  the  structure  of  Austral¬ 
ian  society  than  can  be  gathered  from  some 
other  recent  works  on  the  subject.  However,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  use  being 
made  of  the  symmetrical  frameworks  devised 
by  the  late  H.  K.  Fry.  .  .  .  Relatively  little 
attention  is  paid  to  material  culture.  ...  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  clear  division  between  voiced  and  unvoiced 
plosive  sounds  in  different  parts  of  Australia, 
and  note  with  regret  that  influences  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Bemdts,  leading  them 
.  .  .  to  use  the  Capell  system  of  recording  Aus¬ 
tralian  words,  which  uses  voiced  sound 
symbols  exclusively.  .  .  .  The  points  raised  in 
the  above  paragraphs  are  relatively  small  mat¬ 
ters  of  dispute  .  .  .  but  they  are  blemishes  in 
an  otherwise  excellent  work.”  N.  B.  Tindale 
Am  Anthropol  68:1031  Ag  ’66  1400w 
"[This!  book  parallels  in  many  ways  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  A.  P.  Elkin's  The  Australian 
Aborigines  [19381.  Elkin’s  remains  the  more 
readable  work  and  continues  to  be  the  best 
introduction  for  the  layman.  The  Berndts  have 
provided  what  is  essentially  a  textbook,  better 
organized  for  use  as  such.  Emphasis  is  on 
subjects  of  concern  to  sociologically  oriented 
anthropologists.  .  .  .  Interpretation  is  mainly 
that  of  contemporary  social  anthropology,  in 
the  tradition  of  Durkheim  and  Radelilfe-Brown. 
.  .  .  Australian  aboriginal  social  organization 
has  always  been  a  difficult  subject.  The  Berndts’ 
two  chapters  on  it  leave  this  reviewer  as  un¬ 
enlightened  as  he  was  before.  .  .  .  Clearly,  a 
radically  new  approach  is  needed.”  W.  H. 
Goodenough 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:177  Ja  ’66  370w 
“The  present  work  is  based  on  some  20  years 
of  field  exploration  among  several  Australian 
groups  and  is  undergirded  by  the  rich  ethno¬ 
graphic  literature  concerning  this  human  fam¬ 
ily.  The  authors  are  professional  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  Their  book  is  eminently  sound,  up-to-date 
and  well  written,  and  it  belongs  in  any  library.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:4100  O  1  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  P.  P.  Waterman 

Social  Studies  57:279  N  ’66  390w 


BERNE,  ERIC.  Games  people  play;  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  human  relationships.  192p  $5 

Grove 

301.1  Human  relations.  Social  adjustment 

64-13783 

"Games  are  forms  of  social  contact  in  which 
the  behavior  and  emotions  of  the  individuals 
involved  are  regulated  by  social  sanction.  It 
Is  the  author’s  point  of  view  that  true  psy¬ 
chological  autonomy  is  achieved  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  abandons  game  playing  and  estab¬ 
lishes  relationships  of  intimacy.  [In  this]  vol¬ 
ume  Berne  presents  his  theory  of  social 
intercourse,  descriptions  of  games,  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  descriptive  material  in  terms  of 
his  theory.”  (Choice)  Bibliographies. 


“As  a  theoretical  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  interpersonal  relations  Berne’s 
work  would  seem  to  be  of  only  minimal  value. 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  Erich  Fromm,  Freud, 
and  others  have  said  it  all  before.  Berne's 
style  of  saying  it  is  engaging  and  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  reader  with  more  effective  insights 
into  the  nature  of  interpersonal  relations  than 
are  easily  abstracted  from  the  more  classic 
theorists.  The  more  serious  and  sophisticated 
reader  is  unlikely  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
book.  Berne’s  use  of  the  pertinent  theoretical 
and  research  literature  is  limited  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  what  is  cited  is  done  so  in  a  highly 
selective  fashion  to  support  his  point  of  view.” 

Choice  2:822  Ja  ’66  200w 


“[When  Dr  Berne]  launches  into  an  account 
of  the  ‘games’  that  he  and  his  team  have  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  activities  they  have  observed 
in  groups  of  people,  his  book  becomes  fas¬ 
cinating  and  instructive.  .  .  .  [He]  gives  ex¬ 
amples  drawn  from  life  and  does  so  in  a  witty 
and  accurate  manner  that  must  account  in  part 
for  the  popularity  of  this  book.  .  .  .  The  ques¬ 
tion  that  arises  is  whether  the  author  has  made 
a  real  contribution  to  psychology:  and  the  sur¬ 
prising  answer,  I  think,  is  that  he  has.  Not  only 
does  he  offer  a  thesaurus  of  social  transactions 
with  their  explanations  and  titles,  but  he  does 
so  in  a  way  that  makes  social  learning  or 
training  in  group  psychology  quicker  and  less 
painful  processes.  The  actual  correctness  of  his 
scheme  is  more  difficult  to  judge,  but  what  he 
says  is  plausible.”  Ian  Jeffries: 

New  Statesman  71:618  Ap  29  ’66  550w 


After  publication  last  August,  the  book 
slowly  began  to  catch  on.  .  .  .A  modest  first 
printing  of  3,000  has  been  succeeded  by  eight 
more,  for  a  total  of  83,000  copies.  What  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  this  non-professional  interest, 
beyond  sales-promoting  cocktail-party  talk,  is 
the  opportunity  Berne  provides  for  people  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  themselves.  Nearly  any¬ 
one  can  recognize  himself  in  Berne’s  games, 
.  .  .  Even  the  nonprofessional  reader,  after 
dipping  into  Berne’s  turbid  prose,  will  soon 
realize  that  the  games  under  discussion,  de¬ 
spite  their  whimsical  trademarks,  are  seldom 
played  for  fun.” 

Time  86:86  Ag  6  ’65  430w 


“[Dr.  Berne’s]  ‘transactional  game  analysis’ 
seems  little  more  than  psychiatric  gimmickry,  a 
parlour  game  foisted  upon  the  social  exchanges 
common  in  daily  life.  .  .  .  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  the  book  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  psychological  or  psychiatric 
theory.  Jargon  and  dogma  are  no  substitute  for 
the  rigour  we  expect  from  a  scientific  theorist.” 

TLS  p571  Je  39  ’66  700w 


BERNHARD,  WINFRED  E.  A.  Fisher  Ames: 
Federalist  and  statesman,  1758-1808;  pub.  for 
the  Inst,  of  early  Am.  hist,  and  culture  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  372p  il  $8.75  Univ.  of 
N.C.  press 

B  or  92  Ames,  Fisher.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — 1789-1809  65-23142 

A  biography  of  "the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
Federalist  party  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  during  Washington’s  eight  years  in  the 
presidency.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  C.  Rogers 

Am  Hist  R  72:292  O  ’66  400w 


“Bernhard’s  biography,  the  first  systematic 
book-length  treatment  of  Ames,  concentrates 
primarily  on  presenting  a  coherent  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life.  As  such  it  helps  to  dispel 
some  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  this  bizarre 
statesman,  but  it  unfortunately  fails  to  raise 
or  answer  some  important  questions  about 
the  nature  of  Federalism  suggested  by  Ames’ 
career.  Why  did  Ames  emerge  as  a  Federalist 
leader?  Why  did  he  adopt  and  develop  an 
ideology  which  proved  to  be  increasingly  at 
variance  with  the  beliefs  of  a  majority  of  his 
countrymen?  .  .  .  Therefore,  though  this  book 
is  recommended,  it  is  not  essential  for  libraries 
which  already  possess  the  Works  of  Fisher 
Ames,  documentary  materials  from  the  first 
Congresses,  and  other  biographies  in  the  pe¬ 
riod.” 


Choice  3:358  Je  '66  200w 


“Bernhard  deserves  credit  for  having  dealt 
successfully  with  the  problem  of  sources,  which 
have  stymied  many  other  students.  .  .  .  [He] 
has  also  shown  responsibility  and  rare  integrity 
in  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  problems  raised 
by  Ames’  rhetoric.  .  .  .  But  in  other  aspects, 
the  biography  is  less  impressive.  It  is  partic¬ 
ularly  unfortunate  that  Bernhard  has  not  used 
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BERNHARD,  W.  E.  A. — Continued 
the  tools  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  .  .  . 
[since]  Ames  showed  clear  and  abundant  symp¬ 
toms  of  serious  mental  disturbance.  .  .  .  there 
is  also  no  analysis  of  Ames  political  thought, 

.  .  .  [only]  two  chapters,  and  parts  of  a  third, 
deal  with  the  [last]  decade  of. Ames  life,  Un 
which]  he  produced  his  most,  important  polit- 
ical  writings,  and  .  .  .  participated  most  fully 
in  attempts  to  organize  a  Federal  party  in 
Massachusetts'.  ...  In  short,  this  handsomely 
published  work — which  won  the  Manuscript 
Award  of  the  Institute  of  Early  American  His¬ 
tory  and  Culture  in  1983 — must  be  judged  a 
failure.”  D.  H.  Fischer  _ 

J  Am  Hist  53:588  D  66  750w 
“Here  is  biography  in  the  best  classic  sense 
— readable,  well-written  judicious  and  schol¬ 
arly.  .  .  .  [Ames’]  life  illustrates  very  well 
the  concept  that  the  Federalist  possessed  many 
talents  except  a  sound  political  sense.  I  he 
book,  however,  because  of  its  high  price  and 
probable  limited  appeal,  is  only  for  the  larger 
academic  and  public  libraries.”  C.  P.  Armm 
Library  J  90:5383  D  15  ’65  90w 
“Professor  Bernhard  has  well  summarized  the 
content  of  Ames’s  essays,  probably  the  best 
political  writing  between  1801  and  1808.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  Ames  as  an  individual,  the  author 
has  been  less  successful  than  in  delineatmg  his 
subject’s  role  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ames  fails  to  emerge  in  a  three-dimensional 
stance  because  of  the  tediousness  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  presentation.”  fl.  R.  Pinkney 

New  Eng  Q  39:418  S  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Main 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:649  D  ’66  390w 


BERNSTEIN,  BARTON  J.,  ed.  The  Truman 

administration:  a  documentary  history:  ed. 
by  Barton  J.  Bernstein  and  Allen  J.  Matu- 
sow.  518p  pi  $10  Harper 
973.918  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 
1945-  .  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  Truman, 

Plarry  S’.  66-13938 

An  anthology  including  “documents  from  .  .  . 
the  Chester  Bowles  papers,  still  privately  held, 
the  records  of  Budget  Director  Harold  Smith 
in  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde 
Park,  Henry  Stimson’s  diary  at  Yale  .  .  .  [and] 
the  Truman  Library,  [with  commentary  and 
interpretations].”  (Book  Week)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[The  collection  is]  remarkable  for  both  the 
skill  and  imagination  of  .  .  .  [the]  selection 
and  the  detached  critical  appraisal  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  Administration.  .  .  .  Any  book  of  docu¬ 
ments  has  inherent  limitations.  Compilations  of 
official  papers  too  often  omit  the  context  es¬ 
sential  to  understanding  an  event.  Nor  are  all 
of  the  items  in  this  collection  illuminating.  .  .  . 
Sometimes — as  in  the  conflicting  statements 
over  how  much  aid  the  United  States  actually 
extended  China — the  reader  is  left  with  a  clash 
of  views  and  no  way  to  resolve  it.  Yet  these  are 
quibbles  about  a  volume  which  is  a  model  of 
industry  and  insight.  ...  It  seems  likely  from 
this  volume  that  the  historical  reputation  of 
the  Truman  Administration  is  in  for  a  rough 
time.”  W.  E.  Leuehtenburg 

Book  Week  p2  S  25  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  91:4945  O  15  ’66  150w 


New  Yorker  42:246  O  15  ’66  llOw 
“[The]  choice  of  documents  is  admirable  anc 
especially  so  as  they  pay  attention  to  the  oc¬ 
casionally  unfortunate  or  ineffective  economic 
policy  of  the  first  term.  The  notes  are  model: 
or  relevance  and  brevity — and  of  candour,  fo: 
they,  are  possibly  too  severe  on  Mr.  Truman’: 
political  faults  and  follies  and  ignore  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  he  inherited  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  of  F.D.R.  It  is  possible  to  trace  here  the 
history  of  American  illusion  and  disillusion 
•  •  •  .,TherP  a  most  useful  bibliography  anc 
an  adequate  index  and  the  illustrations  amusi 
as  well  as  illustrate.” 

TLS  p!035  N  17  ’66  320w 


BERNSTEIN,  MARVIN  D.  The  Mexican  minh 
industry,  1890-1950;  a  study  of  the  intera 
Jim  pol,11ticsi  economics  and  technolog 
412p  maps  $10  Antioch  press 

338.2  Mines  and  mineral  resources — Mexi 

64-186 

This  study  “embraces  (1)  the  economic  ai 
historical  _  setting  of  the  mining  industry  ( 
the  evolving  technology  and  economic  organiz 


tion  of  mineral  production,  (3)  the  effects  of 
the  mining  industry  on  Mexican  economy,  and 
(4)  governmental  policy  toward  the  industry. 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography. 


“The  284  pages  of  text  is  the  distillate  of  a 
prodigious  amount  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  analysis.  .  .  .  The  Bibliography  [is]  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bernstein  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  with  scholarly  objec¬ 
tivity  the  economic  consequences  of  misguided 
nationalism — -the  plight  of  the  foreign-dom- 
inated  mining  industry  of  Mexico.”  J.  L. 
Mecham 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:197  My  ’66  450w 
“[This  is]  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
Mexican  mining  industry  for  the  period.” 

Choice  3:550  S  ’66  llOw 

J  Am  Hist  53:192  Je  ’66  230w 


BERRIAULT,  GINA.  The  son.  169p  $4  New 
Am.  lib. 

66-26044 

“Set  in  San  Francisco,  .  .  .  [this]  novel 

Eortrays  a  woman  [Vivian  Carp  en  tier]  who 
elieves  that  men  are  in  greater  control  of 
their  lives  and  so  seeks  the  meaning  of  her 
life,  as  woman,  in  the  seduction  of  men. 
Although  she  learns  that  men  are  not  what 
she  imagines  them,  she  is  reluctant  to  accept 
their  failure.  She  imbues  her  son  [David]  with 
their  image.  And  her  absorption  in  his  future 
rouses  in  her  a  resentment  that  leads  her  to 
seduce  him.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl6  O  16  ’66  420w 
“The  compulsion  of  this  woman  is  real, 
serious,  and  recognizable,  from  the  psychiatric 
point  of  view;  but  as  you  get  to  know  nothing 
very  much  about  her  except  this  compulsion, 
she  ends  up  being  more  tiresome  than  tragic.” 
Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:142  N  ’66  170w 
“Miss  Berriault  handles  her  shallow  and 
aimless  heroine  with  considerable  skill  and 
taste.  .  .  .  Vivian  emerges  as  both  a  credible 
and  pitiable  woman.  .  .  .  This  short  novel 
will  interest  the  discerning  reader  but  is  rec¬ 
ommended  only  for  large  Action  collections.” 
Charlotte  Georgi 

Library  J  91:4970  O  15  ’66  160w 
“It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  Gina 
Berriault  set  out  to  achieve  in  this  novel.  In 
fact,  it’s  even  difficult  to  know  what  motivates 
the  characters.  The  style  has  all  the  bland, 
impersonal  intimacy  of  peanut  butter.  It  re¬ 
duces  all  experience  to  the  level  of  a  Dead 
Sea.  .  .  .  [Miss  Berriault]  has  chosen  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  exciting  and  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  themes  that  literature  provides:  incest. 
Yet  she  has  managed  to  reduce  it  to  the  level 
of  a  woman’s  magazine  serial.  The  very  syn¬ 
tax  of  her  style  reveals  the  monotony  and 
meaninglessness  of  the  lives  lived  in  the 
novel.  Events  are  just  one  damned  thing  after 
another — even  seductions,  fights  and  death.” 
Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  N  13  '66  460w 


BERRIGAN,  DANIEL.  No  one  walks  waters. 

78p  $4.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811  66-10588 

In  this  collection  the  author  returns  “to  the 
dilemma  of  the  Christian  in  today’s  world.  .  .  . 
Other  poems  in  a  lighter  vein  record  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  .  .  .  touring  Paris,  Prague,  and  Rome.” 
(Sat  R)  Some  of  these  poems  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  periodicals.” 


Those  of  us  who  profess  to  be  Christians 
have  not  had  among  us  lately  very  many 
accomplished  poets,  and  we  may  find  such  a 
presence  disconcerting.  Those  of  us  who 
profess  to  be  poets,  I  might  add,  have  not  had 
among  us  lately  any  accomplished  Christians, 
and  I  can  testify  that  the  presence  of  Berrigan 
in  that  sense,  downright  embarrassing. 
But,  Christians  or  not,  poets  or  not,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  spare  No  One  Walks  Waters 
the  neglect  to  which  nearly  all  poetry  is  these 
days  consigned.  If  I  may  borrow  .  .  from 
Fr.  Berrigan  (the  poem  is  ‘Saint  Sulpice’),  it 
is  my  prayer  that  this  fine  collection  of 
poems  be  not  ‘stuck  out  of  sight  for/being 
guilty  of  beauty.’  ”  Anthony  Towne 

Christian  Century  83:963  Ag  3  ’66  750w 
“The  subject  matter  here  is  intensely  the¬ 
ological,  the  tone  compassionate,  but  fre¬ 
quently  angry,  the  form  free  and  natural,  the 
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imagery  austere,  chaste,  (yet  in  the  last  half 
of  the  work  entitled  ‘Paris  Suite’  more  flam¬ 
boyant,  reflecting,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  the 
City).  The  poet  betrays  uneasiness  lest  the 
mind  achieve  some  ‘ironic  victory’  over  the 
heart,  but  we  should  be  thankful  that  this  has 
not  stilled  so  far  his  voice.  He  is  not  yet  too 
wise  to  wonder  in  fine  poetry  about  the  in¬ 
justice  of  a  ‘perfect’  world  where  ‘no  one  walks 
waters.’  For  addition  to  all  literature  collec¬ 
tions.”  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  91:116  Ja  1  ’66  90w 

“Father  Berrigan’s  fourth  collection  disap¬ 
points.  Too  many  of  the  poems  are  ideas  that 
have  been  rendered  into  verse.  The  ideas  may 
be  creditable,  but  often  the  verse  is  not.  The 
images  are  so  much  timber.  The  transforming 
power  of  poetry  is  largely  missing,  so  that  one 
has  finally  the  sense  of  manufacture.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to 
these  strictures.  .  .  .  More  often  than  not, 
despite  formal  difficulties,  the  writer’s  sin¬ 
cerity  of  feeling  breaks  a  way  through.”  Gene 
Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi 4  Je  26  ’66  SOw 

“In  Astonishment  [the  poet]  faces  some  of 
the  hardest  questions  for  the  man  of  faith. 
.  •  .  Whatever  answers  he  can  give  lie  in  vari¬ 
ous  poems — in  their  abrupt  rhythms,  their 
sharp,  spare  images,  their  terse,  elliptical 
language.  In  spite  of  their  profound  engage¬ 
ment  with  man’s  suffering,  these  are  poems 
of  love,  commemoration,  even  praise.  The 
pervasive  metaphysical  querying  and  the  rough, 
fresh  handling  of  words  place  the  pieces  close 
in  spirit  to  Hopkins’s  ‘terrible’  sonnets,  to 
poems  of  Donne,  Lowell,  and  Eberhart.”  R.  J. 
Mills 

Poetry  109:116  N  ’66  300w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:31  My  21  ’66  70w 


BERRIGAN,  DANIEL.  They  call  us  dead 
men;  reflections  on  life  and  conscience;  in- 
trod.  by  William  Stringfellow.  192p  $4.50 

Macmillan  (N  Y) 

282  Catholic  Church  66-11689 

These  nine  essays  are  by  “a  Jesuit  (and 
a  .  .  .  poet)  who  believes  that  the  Church 
should  be  actively  engaged  in  the  world.  [He] 
discusses  poverty,  marriage,  renewal,  and 
technology,  among  other  subjects.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Donohue 

America  114:782  My  28  ’66  240w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Neuhaus 

Christian  Century  83:778  Je  15  ’66  410w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Hovda 

Commonweal  84:539  Ag  19  ’66  850w 


“In  this  penetrating  series  of  essays  .  .  . 
[the  author]  brings  to  bear  ...  an  incisive 
mind  formed  by  Christian  beliefs.  At  many 
points,  his  thought  has  much  in  common 
with  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  On  the  whole, 
Father  Berrigan  sees  an  increasing  growth  in 
understanding  and  community  awareness  in 
which  the  actively  religious  must  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  part.  Highly  recommended  for  public, 
academic,  and  theology  libraries.”  S.  W. 
Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:1228  Mr  1  ’66  130w 

“[The  author]  is  weakest  on  the  Church  and 
most  interesting  when  talking  about  tech¬ 
nology.  .  .  .  He  identifies  himself  as  a  ‘re¬ 
ligious  humanist’  and  places  great  stress  on 
the  idea  that  promoting  man’s  temporal  well¬ 
being  is  a  primary  (or  is  it  the  primary?) 
test  of  a  Christian.  .  .  .  He  relies  on  meta¬ 
phors  and  vague  generalizations,  and  if  you 
disagree,  von  will  find  yourself  marked  down 
as  presumptively  lacking  ‘real  faith’  or  guilty 
of  'almost  inconceivable  selfishness.’  .  .  .  He 
does  appeal  in  places  to  Biblical  citations. 
But  in  at  least  some  cases  .  .  .  when  you  look 
them  up  in  context,  you  find  that  it  takes  a 
rather  imaginative  interpretation  to  consent 
to  the  author’s  employment  of  them.  ...  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Father  Berrigan  means 
well  .  .  .  [but]  books  like  this  one  are  not 
likely  to  advance  his  cause.”  E.  H.  Wall 

Nat  R  18:379  Ap  9  ’66  230w 


“One  who  wishes  to  know  what  an  au¬ 
thentically  Christian  response  to  the  questions 
of  our  time  is  like  would  be  wise  to  listen  to 
Father  Berrigan  .  .  .  free  man.  rooted  in  the 
Biblical  view  of  the  world  and  yet  detached 
from  those  human  traditions  that  have  hidden 
its  power.  [Berrigan’s]  voice  is  one  that  should 
not  be  missing  from  the  public  debate  over 


all  the  questions  concerning  war  and  peace 
and  the  future  shape  of  American  society.” 

IVT  P  o  n  nAin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  My  26  ’66  950w 
“It  is  only  against  the  background  of  recent 
Catholic  history  in  America  that  a  book  such 
as  Father  Berrigan’s  can  be  properly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Himself  a  Jesuit,  a  poet  and  a  close 
collaborator  in  pacifist  and  civil  rights  move¬ 
ments,  he  represents  an  openness  that  would 
have  been  (officially)  unthinkable  even  ten 
years  ago.  He  has  nothing  to  say  indeed  that 
is  very  revolutionary:  for  the  most  part  he 
discusses  such  currently  fashionable  Catholic 
themes  as  poverty  in  the  life  of  the  Church, 
the  priesthood  of  the  laity,  the  challenge  of 
secularism  and  the  new  forms  of  faith  that 
must  emerge  in  a  new  world.  But  they  all 
have  a  special  importance  in  the  American 
setting,  for  nowhere  had  the  Church  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  itself  in  terms  of  what  is 
socially  acceptable.” 

TLS  p923  O  6  ’66  650w 


BERRY,  ERICK.  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz; 
wizard  of  electricity;  il.  by  John  Martinez. 
41p  $2.95 ;  lib  bdg  $3.24  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Steiinmetz.  Charles  Proteus — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  65-20202 

The  life  of  the  mathematician  who  “per¬ 
fected  the  transformer,  the  device,  that  made 
electricity  safe  to  use  in  houses  everywhere 
.  .  .  earning  for  himself  the  title  of  "The 

Wizard  of  Schenectady.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“[A]  very  much  oversimplified  [accountl,  .  .  . 
but  this  seeing  appropriate  to  the  early  grade 
levels  at  which  [it  is]  aimed.”  A.  G.  W. 
Camero  n 

Book  Week  p!8  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  40w 

“Clearly  and  concisely  the  author  describes 
the  student  days  of  the  hump-backed  mathe¬ 
matical  genius.  .  .  .  Simple  explanations  are 
offered  of  his  work  for  the  General  Electric 
Company.  .  .  ,  Similar  in  content  to  Anna 
Guy’s  recent  biography  [BRD  1966]  but  with¬ 
out  her  emphasis  on  the  scientist’s  troubled 
childhood.”  Georgiana  Taylor 

Library  J  91:1696  Mr  15  ’66  70w 


BERRY,  ERICK.  Mr  Arctic;  an  account  of 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  185p  pi  $4.50  McKay 
B  or  92  Stefdnsson.  Vilhj&lmur — Juvenile 
literature.  Arctic  regions — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-12128 

A  biography  of  the  explorer  who  lived  for 
years  with  the  Eskimos,  charted  the,  Arctic 
Ocean  north  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  showed 
that  man  could  live  in  what  everyone  con¬ 
sidered  a  barren  and  hostile  environment. 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


“A  well-written,  nonfictionized  biography  of 
the  great  Arctic  explorer.  This  is  easy  reading 
and  may  lead  young  readers  to  Stefansson’ s 
own  accounts  of  his  explorations  and  his  auto¬ 
biography.”  E.  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:3552  J1  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Garside 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  17  ’66  50w 


BERRY,  FRANCIS.  The  Shakespeare  inset; 
word  and  picture.  173p  $5.75  Theatre  arts 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation,  etc.  66-31904 

A  study  of  “those  expository  (Prospero  to 
Miranda),  atmospheric  (Mercutio  on  Queen  Mab) 
or  directly  dramatic  (the  play-within-the-play 
in  Hamlet)  passages  which  occur  from  the 
earliest  plays  to  the  latest.”  (Library  J) 

"Mr.  Berry  [is]  a  poet,  writing  without  dis¬ 
tinction  and  with  a  terminology  he  has  had  to 
invent.  .  .  .  He  has  little  to  do  with  the  his¬ 
tories  (for  reasons  of  a  pretty  superficial  sort) 
but  busies  himself  like  a  bee  among  the 
comedies  and  tragedies. He  strives  to  invoke  a 
sense  of  the  plays  in  performance  but  is  rather 
glib  than  dependable  and  the  sum  of  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  really  pretty  small  change  since 
most  of  us,  without  making  just  Mr.  Berry’s 
categories,  have  made  most  of  the  same  ob¬ 
servations  wihout  making  a  book  of  them.” 
James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:1423  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
“Francis  Berry  is  as  usual  dealing  with  a 
large  idea  in  this  book,  perhaps  important 
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BERRY,  FRANCIS — Continued 

new  term  as  an  episode  in  which  ‘the  imagined 
Stacie  is  at  odds  with  the  actual  spectacle, 
but  there  I  think  the  superstition  of  Imagism 
i „  qi  fell  work.  ,  .  •  .One  must  keep  close 
te  his  examples  to  learn  what  is  important 
ibout  limits,  as  the  theorising  about  them  is 
incomplete  .  .  .  What  [he]  really  means  .  .  . 
T  thfnk  is  what  Joyce  meant  by  an  Epiphany; 

tk.n  “in  which  the  whole  “theme^fkiniM  out  and 
becomes  ^tel^ihle^^Wilham  Empso^  ^ 


rprry  LLOYD  E.,  ed.  The  English  works 
of  Giles  Fletcher,  the  elder.  See  Fletcher, 
G. 


BERSON,  HAROLD.  Raminagrobis  and  the 
mice,  unp  il  $2.50  Seabury 
Mice — stories.  Cats — Stories  65-18708 

A  story  “about  clever  mice  who  outwit  a 
cat  who  managed  by  guile  to  enter  their  safe 
tower  home.''  (Book  Week)  ‘ ‘Kindergarten  to 
grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


“Harold  Berson’s  m^?hi®v0^sLT+ll;odner??,roe 
black-and-white  pictures  illustrate  [this]  tale. 
DiacK  aim  vvu^.  igg  are  an  utter  joy,  precise 

and  full  of  life  and  humor,  the  animals  m 
character,  yet  wearing  their  18th-century  cos¬ 
tumes  with  aplomb.  Raminagrobis  and  the  Mice 
is  a  little  book  children  will  remember  for  a 
long  while  and  return  to  with  affection.  jVl.  o. 

Llbby  Book  Week  pl4  Mr  20  ‘66  IXOw 

Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Eaton 

Commonweal  83:155  N  5  65  40w 
“A  .slight  but  satisfying  straw  based  on.  a 
character  from  La  Fontaine’s.  Fables,  this  is 
a  desirable  addition  to  any  primary -grade  col¬ 
lection.  The  author’s  line  drawings  have  spirit 
and  humor,  and  the  sturdily- bound  book  is  at¬ 
tractive.  Thoughtless  or  simple  offspring  who 
do  not  carry  out  their  mothers’  instructions 
always  provide  a  popular  story  line.  Della 

Thomas  Ubrary  j  91:16SS  Mr  15  >66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:56  N  13  65  40w 


BERTHOFF,  WARNER.  The  ferment  of  real¬ 
ism;  American  literature,  1884-1919.  330p  $5.95 
Free  pres-s 

810.9  American  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  Realism  in  literature  65-23115 


“This  volume  traces  four  main  currents  in 
American  literature — realism,  regionalism,  ‘the 
literature  of  argument,’  and  the  formation  of 
what  is  described  as  a  ‘vivid  contemporary 
mythology’  of  common  American  life — from 
1884  to  1919.  .  .  .  The  ascendance  of  the  novel 
as  the  chief  genre  of  the  realists  is  presented 
against  the  background  of  American  history.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  names 
and  titles.  Index  of  selected  topics. 


“Mr.  Berthoff  has  written  a  lively,  pioneer¬ 
ing,  whimsical,  courageous,  and  thoroughly 
provocative  book  of  impressionistic  and  analy¬ 
tical  criticism  in  a  loosely  historical  context. 
.  .  .  But  in  his  discussion  of  fiction,  where 
he  is  often  shadow-boxing  with  unseen  but 
formidable  opponents,  he  falls  too  often  into 
the  ‘condescension  and  irritation’  which  h8 
himself  (with  reference  to  Herrick)  suggests 
are  ‘the  peculiar  disorders  of  the  dispossessed 
superior  man  of  modem  times.’  ”  R.  E.  Spiller 
Am  Lit  38:266  My  ’66  700w 


“The  author  of  the  Example  of  Melville 
[BRD  19631  has  written  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  which  will  eventually  treat  the  entire 
history  of  American  literature.  .  .  .  The  first 
chapter  .  .  .  argues  that  American  realism 
was  basically  ‘a  struggle  for  freedom  of  mind 
and  development  against  whatever  might  stand 
in  the  way.’  Two  chapters  analyzing  novels 
and  poems  contain  such  sharp  insights  that  one 
wishes  that  the  scope  of  literary  histories  per¬ 
mitted  more  detailed  literary  analysis  The 
book’s  most  important  chapter  argues  that  Sum¬ 
mer,  Veblen,  William  James,  and  Henry  Adams 
(Henry  James  excepted)  were  the  period’s  best 
writers.  Although  the  book  was  written  for  so¬ 


phisticated  undergraduates,  its  text,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  two  indices  earn  it  a  sure  place  in 
ah  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  2:858  F  ’66  170w 

“To  this  reviewer  The  Ferment  of  Realism 
lacks  authority.  Repeatedly  Berthoft  s  re¬ 
sponses  to  essential  literature  seem  too  per¬ 
sonal,  insufficient,  misleading.  Perhaps  one  rea¬ 
son  why  this  is  so  is  that,  apparently  by  design, 
there  appeal's  no  structural  core,  no  overrid¬ 
ing  principle  of  relevance  upon  which  author 
and  reader  might  together  assess  the  qualities 
and  values  of  American  literature,  m  the  his¬ 
torical  context.  .  .  .  Berthoff’ s  views  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  discussion  as  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  nondefinition  of  realism  or  the 
sufficiency  of  the  nonlogic  of  his  choice  of 
dates  .  .  .  The  situation  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  Berthoff  seems  wonderfully 
learned  in  his  acquaintance  with  books  and 
authors  not  usually  met  in  surveys  of  the 
period.”  E  H  Cady 


“This  ...  is  a  remarkable  essay  in  literary 
history.  ...  Its  intellectual  performance  is 
sustained  .  .  Mr.  Berthoff  characterizes  writers 
and  defines  their  artistic  (formal  and  moral) 
success  and  failure.  .  .  .  [His]  judgments  are 
strict  and  tend  to  depress  the  desire  one  has 
to  read  the  many  books  his  own  genuine  gusto 
for  literature  has  led  him  to  read.  .  .  .  One 
might  feel  that  the  concentration  on  literary 
essentials  rather  than  historical  circumstances 
results  in  a  lack  of  thickness.  But  there  is 
considerable  history  here,  not  only  hi  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter  (the  least  notable)  but  every¬ 
where,  because  the  close  treatment  of  themes 
opens  into  history  in  the  most  sensitive  way. 
.  .  .  The  only  large  flaw  in  the  book  is  the 
brief  final  chapter,  which  seems  to  me  too 
sweeping  and  unsupported  in  its  judgments. 
The  period  did  not  come  to  an  end  so  simply.” 
Sherman  Paul 

Nation  202:102  Ja  24  ’66  1350w 


BERTO,  GIUSEPPE.  Incubus;  tr.  from  the 

Italian  by  William  Weaver.  388p  $5.95  Knopf 

66-10028 

A  fictional  autobiography  by  the  author  of 
The  Sky  Is  Red  (BRD  1948).  “It  reports  a 
man’s  long  struggle  to  exorcise  the  hatred 
for  his  father  which  has  saddled  him  with 
the  incubus  of  a  seemingly  undiagnosable  and 
incurable  malady  (the  male  oscuro — obscure 
or  dark  evil  or  disease — of  the  .  .  .  Italian 
title).  The  ‘writer’  of  Incubus  is  in  analysis. 
His  report  of  his  life  flows  along  much  like 
that  of  a  patient  on  a  couch.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Originally  published  as  II  male  oscuro, 
1964,  this  novel  won  the  Premio  Viareggio  and 
the  Premio  Campiello. 


“Incubus  deserves  a  larger  audience  than 
its  predecessors.  It  is  a  genuine  masterpiece. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  a  successful  effort  to  probe 
the  individual  consciousness.  The  hero,  who 
never  gives  his  name,  seeks  an  awareness  of 
himself,  an  understanding  of  his  relationships 
with  family,  friends  and  the  outer  world.  The 
style  is  appropriate  to  the  theme.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  perfectly  lucid,  yet  it  pours  out  without 
conventional  syntax  or  paragraph  breaks  in 
long  sentences  which  reflect  perfectly  the 
stream  of  his  consciousness  while  remaining 
miraculously  readable.  The  writing  sustains 
hilariously  funny  passages.  .  .  .  The  transla¬ 
tion  by  William  Weaver  is  a  tour  de  force.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  cinematographic  quality  to  the 
book  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Among  modern  novels. 
Incubus  is  most  akin  to  Ulysses  [by  James 
Joyce,  BRD  1934],  .  .  .  There  is  one  difference. 
Ulysses  ends  in  a  great  paean  of  affirmation, 
Incubus  in  resignation.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  217:162  Mr  '66  650w 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  McSherry 

Best  Sell  26:86  Je  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  13  ’66  41Gw 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  3  ’66 
1250w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Burgess 

Commonweal  84:231  My  13  ’66  1800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:1242  Mr  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  155:23  J1  16  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Gilman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  F  20  ’66  1150W 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  42:171  Ap  2  ’66  750w 
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“The  reader’s  heart  bleeds  somewhat  .  .  . 
but  these  moments  are  nowhere  near  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  continuous  feeling  of  impatience 
and  oh-my-Goditude  that  one  experiences  as 
the  author’s  words  cascade  off  almost  400 
pages  of  this  work  of  art,  and--'it  is  a  work 
of  art,  one  long  masterpiece  of  pessimistic  hypo¬ 
chondria  and  psychoneurotic  guilt  dotted 
sparsely  with  what  seems  like  unintentional 
but  hilarious  humor,  the  whole  thing  unwind¬ 
ing  (like  one  of  those  Chinese  scroll  paint¬ 
ings)  from  the  narrator’s  father.  ...  If  this 
reviewer’s  praise  seems  grudging,  it  is  because 
reading  that  damn  thing  was  some  job  al¬ 
though  (remember,  please)  he  did  read  it  all 
and  is  on  the  record  as  saying  it  is  a  work 
of  art — minor.”  Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  49:39  Mr  12  '66  600w 

Time  87:112  F  4  '66  360w 
“This  pendulum  narrative,  strung  between 
past  and  present,  is  one  of  the  hardest  to 
achieve  without  confusion  or  a  slackening  of 
the  dramatic:  but  Signor  Berto  achieves  what 
seems  to  be  an  unstrained,  even  simple  (be¬ 
cause  inevitable-looking)  dovetailing  of  cause 
and  effect.  .  .  .  As  an  analysis  of  Italian 
attitudes  the  novel  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  in 
tracing  thei  withdrawal  (from  life,  health, 
sanity)  of  a  man.  .  .  .  Incubus  (and  this,  con¬ 
sidering  its  action,  is  the  biggest  surprise 
about  it)  is  a  comedy.  It  is  funny  in  the 
a.nti-heroic,  self-deprecating  way  that  Italians 
can  so  well  manipulate:  with  serpentine 
sentences  that  go  on  for  pages.  .  .  .  Un¬ 

fortunately,  it  loses  a  great  deal  in  this 
lamentable  translation.  Here  Mr.  Weaver 
translates,  with  hideous  literalness,  and  much 
of  the  original’s  dark  wit,  at  least,  is  lost  in 
what  becomes  merely  a  galumphing  mono¬ 
logue.” 

TLS  p!052  N  17  ’66  600w 


BERTOCCI,  ANGELO  PHILIP.  From  sym¬ 
bolism  to  Baudelaire;  with  a  pref.  by  Harry 
T.  Moore.  223p  $4.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
841  Baudelaire,  Charles  Pierre.  Symbolism 
in  literature  64-19801 

The  professor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Boston  University  “examines  the  work  of 
Baudelaire  and  its  ancestry  of  the  symboliste 
movement.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  cryptic  title  of  this  book  is  based  on 
a  distinction  drawn  between  Goethean  ‘sym¬ 
bolism’  and  the  ‘symbolisme’  of  Baudelaire 
and  his  major  disciples.  .  .  .  [It]  contains  a 
number  of  very  personal  and  interesting 
exegeses  of  [Baudelaire’s]  poems.  Perhaps  the 
most  original  and  challenging  pages  are  those 
in  which  Professor  Bertocci  seeks  to  refute 
the  attempts  by  Paul  Valery  and  Lloyd  Austin 
‘to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  doctrine 
of  analogies  and  correspondences  in  Baudelaire 
and  to  reduce  his  symbol  to  a  kind  of  “ob¬ 
jective  correlative.”  ’  .  .  .  This  thoughtful 

re-examination  of  Baudelaire’s  poetry  and 
aesthetic  would  carry  more  conviction  if  it  did 
not  contain  so  many  disquieting  errors  of 
interpretation  and  of  translation.  ...  It  is 
[also]  somewhat  distressing  ...  to  note 
what  appears  to  be  a  singular  indifference  to 
textual  integrity  and  accuracy  of  titles.”  W.  T. 
Bandy 

Mod  Lang  J  49:449  N  ’65  700w 
“The  art  of  Baudelaire’s  poems  and  his 
aesthetics,  as  demonstrated  both  in  the  poems 
and  in  the  critical  writing,  have  never  been 
studied  in  such  a  wide  and  rich  context  as 
that  provided  by  Angelo  Bertocci’s  book.  .  .  . 
The  opening  chapter,  ‘From  Plotinus  to 
Dante’,  and  the  concluding  chapter,  ‘Modern 
Theories’,  where  the  theories  of  Verlaine, 
Michaud,  Fiser,  Bergson  and  Henri  Peyre  are 
discussed,  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
this  inquiry.  Mr.  Bertocci  untiringly  explains 
and  defines  literary  doctrine  and  theory,  but 
he  never — and  herein  lies  the  value  of  his 
book — neglects  the  poems  themselves.”  Wallace 
Fowlie 

Poetry  107:268  Ja  ’66  200w 


BERTRAM,  PAUL.  Shakespeare  and  The  two 
noble  kinsmen.  306p  $10  Rutgers  univ.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  Wililam.  The  two  noble 
kinsmen.  Fletcher,  John — The  two  noble 
kinsmen  65-19404 

A  number  of  “editors  during  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  years  have  included  a  thirty- 
eighth  play,  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  [in 
their  collected  editions  of  Shakespeare].  .  .  . 
[The  play]  was  first  published  in  1634.  The 


title-page  of  the  1634  quarto,  printed  for  the 
bookseller  John  Waterson,  attributed  the  play 
to  Shakespeare  and  to  John  Fletcher.  The  play 
was  subsequently  reprinted,  in  1679  and  there¬ 
after,  in  collected  editions  of  Fletcher's  works. 
Its  authorship  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
for  over  two  hundred  years.  .  .  .  Previous  at¬ 
tempts  to  resolve  the  problem  of  authorship 
are  examined  in  some  of  the  chapters  that 
follow.”  (Introd)  Portions  of  this  book  have 
already  been  published  in  a  different  form. 
Appendixes:  The  date  of  the  play;  Checklist  of 
editions.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“One  of  the  book’s  major  contributions  is  a 
kind  of  exposd  of  a  lack  of  intellectual  re¬ 
spectability  among  literary  scholars  and  critics. 
If  the  senior  working  in  Shakespeare  could  put 
up  with  the  pedantic  style,  he  might  find  the 
criticism  of  criticism  a  sobering  revelation. 
Bertram's  positive  argument  for  Shakespeare’s 
sole  authorship  is  less  convincing  because  it 
is  less  thorough  and  because  he  simply  has 
less  of  a  grasp  on  Elizabethan  dramatic  form 
than  he  has  on  the  history  of  criticism  and  on 
matters  relating  to  textual  criticism.  .  .  . 

Bertram  may  have  widened  the  canon  by  one 
play  until  someone  builds  a  better  case  for 
Fletcher’s  contribution  than  has  been  done.” 

Choice  3:31  Mr  ’66  180w 
“Professor  Bertram  presents  the  first  impres¬ 
sive  brief  for  Shakespeare  as  sole  author.  His 
extensive  comments  on  the  manuscript- source 
of  the  quarto,  on  critical  opinions  concerning 
many  facets  of  the  play,  and  on  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  date  are  estimable  and  full  of  origina¬ 
tive  suggestion.  .  .  .  Professor  Bertram  makes 
an  almost  perfect  case  in  his  use  of  methods 
common  to  modem  Shakespearean  scholars — ■ 
methods  rigidly  ‘objective’  and  closed  (as  ap¬ 
proved  by  I.  A.  Richards)  to  esthetic  judgment. 
There,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  shortcoming — not  of 
Professor  Bertram  but  of  most  contemporary 
Shakespearean  commentary.  ...  It  is  the 
tissue  of  [the  poet’s]  language  which  above  all 
portrays  the  presence  of  a  great  poet  in  his 
maturity.  And  since  that  is  a  matter  of 
esthetic  perception,  modern  scholarship  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  Bernard  Grebanier 

Sat  R  48:39  N  27  ’65  1150w 


BESANQON,  ROBERT  M.,  ed.  The  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  physics.  832p  il  $25  Reinhold 
530.03  Physics — Dictionaries  65-29253 

“The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  in  one 
volume  concise  and  accurate  information  about 
physics  .  .  .  [with]  short  introductory  articles 
on  physics,  on  the  history  of  physics,  on  meas¬ 
urements,  and  on  symbols,  units  and  nomen¬ 
clature.  plus  general  articles  on  the  major 
areas  of  physics:  heat,  light,  mechanics,  acous¬ 
tics.  etc.  .  .  .  [with]  entries  on  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  major  areas.  .  .  .  Other 
topics  .  .  .  include  astrophysics1,  geophysics, 
biophysics,  and  mathematical  biophysics.  Final¬ 
ly,  a  few  articles  cover  sciences  that  are  so 
closely  related  to  physics  that  the  differences 
are  frequently  inerely  matters1  of  emphasis. 
Each  article  attempts  to  provide  not  just  a 
definition  of  a  term  but  an  explanation  of  an 
area  of  physics.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“The  articles  [in  this  book]  are  much  longer, 
more  complete  and  necessarily  less  numerous 
than  those,  for  example,  in  the  Van  Nostrand 
International  Dictionary  of  Physics  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  [BRD  1958].  As  the  name  implies,  it  is 
more  an  encyclopedia  than  a  dictionary  and 
should  prove  extremely  useful  for  both  faculty 
and  students  using  a  college  library,  providing 
quick  access  to  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  and  acting  as  a  complement  to  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  type  mentioned  above.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  topics  is  obviously 
limited,  the  selection  seems  quite  good  and 
the  articles  checked  are  authoritative  and  well 
written.” 

Choice  3:495  S  ’66  120w 
“Obvious  problems  are  encountered  in  com¬ 
pressing  into  a  book  of  832  pages1  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  each  topic  of  importance  in 
so  large  a  field  as  physics.  ...  A  first  impres¬ 
sive  measure  of  [the  encyclopedia’s]  success 
can  be  seen  in  the  list  of  authors.  .  .  .  The 
articles  uniformly  are  written  by  people  who 
have  done  significant  research  in  the  fields 
about  which  they  write.  One  reviewer  cannot 
speak  definitively  on  the  many  subjects 
covered,  .  .  .  [but]  the  impressions  that  I 

have  .  .  .  are  uniformly  favorable.  ...  In 
summary,  this  appears  to  be  an  excellent  book 
for  brief  reviews  of  a  topic  in  physics.  It  con- 
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BESUNQON,  R.  M.  ed — Continued 
tains  good  references  for  a  later,  more  de¬ 
tailed  follow-up.  As  a  result,  it  surely  belongs 
in  every  physics  department  library,  and  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose  on  the  desk  of  many 
individual  scientists.”  Howard  Laster 
Science  152:951  My  13  ’66  450w 


BEST,  ERNEST.  The  temptation  and  the  pas¬ 
sion:  the  Markan  soteriology.  221p  $6.50  Cam¬ 
bridge 


226.  Bible.  N.T.  Mark — Criticism,  interpre¬ 
tation,  etc.  Bible.  N.T.  Mark — Theology 

65-15312 


‘‘Two  types  of  soteriology  were  current  in  the 
early  church:  that  of  Phil.  ii.  5-11,  in  which 
the  work  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  victory  over 
demonic  powers;  and  that  of  i  Cor.  xv.  3-4,  in 
which  it  is  regarded  as  an  atonement  for  the 
,  men.  Markan  soteriology  has  been 
identified  with  the  former.  Dr  Best’s  purpose 
m  this  monograph  is  to  show  that  it  should 
be  more  correctly  identified  with  the  latter.” 
'Publisher's  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  au¬ 
thors  Index  of  subjects.  Index  of  passages 
quoted.  Index  of  Greek  words. 


“Stories  by  William  Faulkner,  Flannery 
O’Connor,  and  Shirley  Ann  Grau  mingle  demo¬ 
cratically  with  those  by  newcomers  in  [this  col¬ 
lection],  .  .  .  The  editor’s  note  ‘a  current  vogue 
for  nonfiction’  but  stoutly  defend  the  passing 
year  as  an  ‘unusually  rich  one’  for  the  short 
story.  ’  ’ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  ’66 

50w 

“The  duds  in  this  year’s  display  are  few. 
The  successes  light  up  the  sky.”  J.  R.  Frakes 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p81  N  20  ’66  650w 


BEST  magazine  articles:  1966;  ed.  by  Gerald 
Walker.  308p  $5.95  Crown 
081 

This  anthology  contains  in  the  editor's 
opinion  “the  twenty  most  outstanding  articles 
published  in  American  magazines  during  the 
year  just  ended.  .  .  .  [The  focus  is  on]  writ¬ 
ing  of  general  interest  .  .  .  [and  the  aim]  to 
give  at  least  a  few  outstanding  articles  a 
Permanent  home  between  book  covers,  [and] 
to  bring  an  added  measure  of  recognition  to 
contemporary  magazine  journalism.”  (Introd) 


This  monograph  ...  is  an  important  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  kind  of  work  being  done  today 
on  the  theology  of  the  Synoptic  evangelists, 
ape  it  is  important  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  methodology  and  from  that  of  conclusions. 
~  „  i 1  is  one  of  the  pioneer  works  in  its 

neld  and  it  demonstrates  that  it  is  by  means 
oi  the  kind  of  methodology  employed  here 
twat  we  are  going  to  have  to  approach  the 
problems  of  the  Markan  theology.  From  now 
shall  advance  on  Best’s  work  only  bv 
the  methodology  which  he  employs 
further  in  the  direction  to  which 
tnra?fSioP<ilnt®<?’  •'  •  ’  ^  there  is  one  thing  [this 
Jacks,  it  is  an  adequately  developed  con¬ 
clusion.  Norman  Perrin 

J  Religion  46:318  Ap  '66  650w 
„  The  material  is  rich  and  is  compactly  pre- 
toJ?  compactly  for  easy  read- 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  au- 

his  fiSel(fC<1UaiIn'nnCei  with  recent  literature  in 
H  o+  ’  ’  The  chapter  on  the  titles  of  Jesus 

Lhmotf  several  points  suggestive,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  too  rudimentary  .  .  to  be  al- 
together  well  adapted  to  its  context  In  a 

book  asTmtl®  Ahe  ch&Tf  weakness ’  of  the 
noon  as  a  whole,  the  author  has  a  opncp  of 

purpose  and  knows  what  is  relevant  but  does 
2nd  ?ftlnhd^f1nnfnyitihins'  lik+e  en°ugh  space 

gdw^teans  US  Thalia  foOTol 

h2wev2reninPanvdcirof0r  tthe  speciafist0°cann2t 
however  sCpY^c-cumstance^  be  doubted.” 

381p  $6  HoughtonF  1  y  Dayid  Burnett. 

Short  stories — Collections  (16-11387) 

named^'Eccle^stes”11^  %  J’  t?a£y:  A  mussel 
Vicar-Gen|ralSlaaS^S’  thf  T&e 

Downey;  The  Academv  “w  n  e™msut>  .by  H. 
by  W.  Faulkner;  The’  &jh  nl?  vMrh^C|riUAS’ 
Places  we  lost,  by  M  Hedln  •  4^  Attiria' 
to  W illiamstown,  by  H  Hood-  TW  not11 
S.  Jackson;  On  the  island °°w  t e  bus,  by 

Max w^J  1 ; ta  Parker’ s *  hmk  anby  ^m®^’,cbylaw: 

full  of  apples  by  D  Wakefieki^o^1 
several  samurai,  by  J.  '^hhekiipriDr271i>o>.  f°r 
the  wilderness,  by  H.  WiWr  emu’  Bovisch  m 


which^'contains  only  one  reaSll'PPointin&  book 
story,  ‘Parker’s  Back’OIlw  rwfiIy  accomplished 

bv  a  story  which  hardl-v^r^nS  ls  represented 

«rsw  pf,tcSS“ 

Best  Sell  26:280  N  1  ’66  250w 


borne  lof  the  selections]  are  very  good,  in¬ 
deed.  Others  suggest  that  Mr  Walker  needs 
help  in  selection.  All  major  magazine®  are 
represented.  .  .  .  Authors  range  from  Tom 
Wolfe  to  Dwight  Macdonald— and  that’s  a  wide 
range.  A  perceptive  introduction  holds  the  scis- 
sors-and- paste  job  together.  ‘Also  ran’  articles 
are  listed,  but  not  included.  As  most  readers, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  library  or  barber  shop, 
read  the  magazines  represented,  much  material 
is  too  familiar  It  would  be  useful,  however 
for  leisure  reading,  or  possibly  high-school  Eng¬ 
lish  class— otherwise  most  libraries  can  pass 
up.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:2846  Je  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“[This  anthology]  makes  first-rate  reading. 
A  Ta.tr-  share  of  credit  undoubtedly  goes  to 
Gerald  Walker  s  sure  taste  in  nonfiction.  Mr. 
Walker,  who  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  plowed  through  an 
unconscionable  number  of  articles  (he  says  he 
stopped  counting  at  3,000)  in  over  a  hundred 
American  periodicals  before  settling  on  his  final 
choices.  His  choices  are  marvellous.  They  also 
attest  to  the,  versatility  and  vitality  of  maga¬ 
zine  writing  in  America  today.”  Penn  Kimball 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  10  ’66  600w 
“Norman  Podhoretz  of  Commentary  . 
f?Ys.-  ,  v  reportage  done  in  magazines  by  pro- 
£-r?o°n?'?  luurnalists  .  .  .  has  carried  on  a  more 
exhaustive  and  more  accomplished  investigation 
mora!s  and  manners  than  the  bulk  of 
con  temporary  fiction.  .  .  .’  Surprisin°"lv  the 
s?^roQils+ic  establishment  has  been  among  the 
®!°+west  to  recognize  this,  change,  and.  Walker 
notes  most  magazine  writers  do  their  work  in 
relative  .obscurity.  ’  .  ,  .  Walker  who  is  a  form 
er  President  of  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writ- 
outspokenly  decries  this  situation,  and  his 
book  .  represents  a  modest  effort  to  compen¬ 
sate  m  part  for  this  cultural  lag.  Some  of  his 
twenty  selections  are  superb:  among  them 
Alvin  Toffler  s  ‘The  Future  as  a  Way  of  Life’- 
Vr,-  Rosentnal’s  ‘The  Taste  of  Life 

Hiroshima  Now’:  .  .  .  and  Eric  SevareidG 
F  nal  Hours  of  Adlai  Stemnson’  One  may  sec¬ 
ond-guess  several  of  Walker’s  selections  on 

length;8.  °^.  mrsix^  eighf  be^arficl^ 
alone  mask®  ^e^boo^ worthwhile.”  Alfred  Balk 


om  L  238p  $5  Unly-  °f  Calif,  press 

Social  CctelnVaSO°iaJ  “fe  aPd  X2B628 
soSologilttUdT  °f™n  J-ndian  vil,ake  by  a  French 

"rife  •sociotlho!ytraad^°n|  °f 

nomic  anthropology.  Bgteiile  shnwc  e$°~ 

centuries  in  the  villas-o  Ar  how,  for 

prestie-e  tit?  Txrcvn'ifv*  *"* ^  Siipurcnn,  pow^r. 

%£te  Ivltem  anaKd  COntext 

iP^ss^i 


Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Nandy 

...  Am  Soc  R  31:729  O  ’66  650w 

and4^t|Si^p°f  baetw22ne  thl't^village 
and  its  wider  social  matrix,  [this  study]  Is 
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extremely  well  done.  [The  author!  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  for  this  village  how  power  has  in 
recent  times  detached  itself  from  caste  and  has 
become  more  free-floating  than  in  earlier  per¬ 
iods,  with  a  concomitant  alteration  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  among  the  various  castes.  The  study  raises 
many  intriguing  questions.  .  .  .-My  major  criti¬ 
cism  [is  that  the]  study  is  based  on  a  type  of 
village  .  .  .  statistically  uncommon.  ...  We 
should  be  wary  of  generalizing  too  freely  from 
a  case  which  is  an  exception  to  the  norm.  .  .  . 
[However,  Bdteille]  has  provided  us  with  a 
useful  methodological  approach  for  dealing  with 
social  change  in  the  Indian  context  and  a 
competent  analysis  of  the  emergence  of  new 
loci  of  power  in  one  type  of  situation.”  J  ,P. 
Mencher 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:194  S  ’66  500w 

“An  excellent  .  .  .  book  [and]  an  important 
landmark  in  the  Marx-Weber-Milis  argument 
a.bout  class  and  power.  Well  written  and  well 
organized,  it  should  be  useful  in  many  classes 
in  sociology,  economics,  and  political  science. 
As  for  village  studies  in  India,  it  compares 
favorably  with  the  works  of  Epstein.  Dube,  and 
Marriott  and  in  many  important  respects  goes 
beyond  them.  Recommended  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:576  S  ’66  lOOw 


BETTEX,  ALBERT.  The  discovery  of  nature. 

380p  il  col  il  $24.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

509  Science — History  65-25050 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  science,  with 
illustrations  selected  from  archives  of  science 
and  art  around  the  world.  “The  subjects 
chosen  for  illustration  are  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  zoology,  man,  astronomy  .  .  .  [and] 
natural  history:  in  time  they  range  from  the 
dawn  of  science  to  the  present  day.”  (TLS) 
Index. 


BETTI,  UGO.  Three  plays;  ed.  and  with  an 
introa.  by  Gino  Rizzo.  202p  $4.50  Hill  & 
Wang 

852  66-15902 

Contents:  The  inquiry,  tr.  by  David  Gullette 
and  Gino  Rizzo;  Goat  island,  tr.  by  Gino  Rizzo 
and  David  Gullette,;  The  gambler,  tr.  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Kennedy. 


“There  are  at  the  moment  three  collections 
of  three  Betti  plays  each  available  in  English 
translation  in  low  cost  editions:  (1)  Three 
Plays  (1958),  trans.  Henry  Reed  ...  (2)  Three 
plays  on  Justice  .  .  .  trans.  G  H  McWilliams, 
and  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  Rizzo’s  collection, 
the  best  of  the  three  in  range  if  not  in  quality 
of  translation,  gives  us  almost  the  entire  ‘bun¬ 
dle’  of  Betti’s  somewhat  narrow  but  highly 
charged  existential  thematics.  .  .  .  Betti’s  is 
a  somewhat  abstract  frontier  world,  people 
meeting  in  the  night,  hazy  but  insistent  hints  at 
social  and  ideological  pressures.  Communica¬ 
tion  in  his  theater  is  often  by  broken  state¬ 
ment  and  sibylline  allusion.  It  is  not  in  the 
last  analysis  great  theater  but  has  some  high 
moments.” 

Choice  3:776  N  ’66  190w 
“Although  none  of  these  dramas  are  as  ab¬ 
sorbing  as  Corruption  at  the  Palace  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  collectively  they  do  help  to  clarify  Betti’s 
essentially  existential  view  of  the  human  pre¬ 
dicament.  .  .  .  While  Betti  excoriates  the 

moral  and  social  evils  which  infect  society, 
he  at  the  same  time  draws  a  compassionate  por¬ 
trait  of  modem  man,  who  though  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  own  corruption,  nevertheless 
seeks  to  recapture  the  innocence  which  was 
lost  in  Eden.  What  makes  man  admirable, 
Betti  suggests,  is  his  search  for  a  way  to  live 
with  moral  dignity  and  freedom  in  a  world 
where  he  is  deprived  of  moral  certainty.  These 
are  deeply  thoughtful  dramas.”  W  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:1919  Ap  1  ’66  180w 


Book  Week  p8  D  12  '65  20w 

“Printed  in  Zurich,  the  chief  value  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  some  340  illustrations.  The 
majority  of  these  have  outstanding  docu¬ 
mentary  importance  to  the  serious  student  of 
the  early  history  of  science  and  far  outvalue 
the  reasonably  adequate  but  literarily  pre¬ 
tentious  text.  Of  special  value  is  the  list  of 
sources  of  the  illustrations  garnered  from  many 
rare  and  precious  books.  .  .  .  Omission  of  the 
Taoistic  Chinese  alchemy  from  an  otherwise 
splendid  sampling  of  alchemical  texts  is  re¬ 
grettable,  as  is  the  fact  that  Ambroise  Par<5 
does  not  appear  in  the  section  devoted  to 
physiology  and  medicine.  .  .  .  An  interesting 
picture  and  quotation  book  for  layman  and 
student.” 

Choice  2:S72  F  ’66  160w 

“The  writing  varies  from  a  smoothly  flow¬ 
ing  style  to  one  that  is  sometimes  awkward. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  superb  illustrations  ac¬ 
companying  the  text  the  book  would  be  just 
another  collection  of  important  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  how¬ 
ever,  and  make  browsing  very  enjoyable.  For 
general  nontechnical  collections.”  R.  E.  Swin¬ 
burne 

Library  J  91:268  Ja  15  ’66  70w 

“A  magnificent  series  of  historicoscientific 
illustrations  .  .  .  have  been  chosen  with  im¬ 
agination  and  are  of  great  diversity.  .  .  . 

What  really  distinguishes  the  book,  however, 
is  a  text  as  imaginative  and  as  excellent  as 
the  pictures.  It  presents  an  accurate  and 
fascinating  account  of  how  man  has  discovered 
nature  and  what  he  has  discovered  about  it, 
and  it  also  describes  how  he  has  welded 
his  discoveries  into  science.  This  book  is 
enthusiastically  recommended  to  scientists  and 
teachers  of  science  at  all  levels,  and  to 
students  of  science,  lay  or  professional.”  Jane 
Oppenheimer 

Natur  Hist  75:10  Ap  '66  210w 

“This  sumptuous  volume,  equally  suited  for 
the  coffee  table  and  the  study  desk,  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  eclectic,  but  the  choice  of 
topics  is  made  with  discrimination,  and  will 
give  the  reader  a  broad  acquaintance  with 
many  branches  of  scientific  discovery.  Some¬ 
times  the  pictures  have  been  selected  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  text,  sometimes  the  text  has  been 
written  to  illustrate  the  picture.  ...  A  great 
deal  of  unostentatious  erudition  has  gone  into 
the  choice  of  illustrations,  and  it  is  only  rarely 
that  Dr.  Bettex  can  be  faulted  in  his  text.” 

TLS  pll64  D  9  ’65  190w 


BETTI N A.  The  goat  boy.  unn  col  il  $3.25; 
lib  bdg  $3.03  Norton 

Goats — Stories  66-4739 

The  “story  of  an  Austrian  goatherd  who  was 
afraid  of  thunder  and  how  he  was  taught  to 
love  the  rain  by  a  water  nymph.”  (Library  J) 
“Ages  four  to  eight.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl5  S  4  ’66  330w 
"Although  the  format  is  that  of  a  picture 
book,  this  is  not  a  true  picture  book;  the  text 
is  long  and  the  story  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
older  child.  The  story  is  narrated  by  the 
goat  boy’s  grandfather;  it  is  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  for  reading  aloud.  .  .  .  Grades  two 
to  four.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:2205  Ap  15  ’66  80w 
“Young  children  who  fear  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  will  sympathize  with  Toni,  an  Austrian 
goat.  boy.  .  .  .  [But  the  water  nymph]  isn’t 
convincing,  while  the  storm  and  Toni’s  fear 
are.  It  is  a  pity  that  Bettina’s  artificial  fantasy 
doesn  t  measure  up  to  her  enchanting  water- 
color  illustrations,  which  are  so  right  for  the 
subject.  The  scenes  of  a  European  village 
and  countryside  are  realistic  enough  to  step 
into,  and  fanciful  enough  to  imagine  life  con¬ 
tinuing  there  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
story.  Alice  Low 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  1  ’66  120w 
TLS  P1148  D  9  ’65  80w 


BETTS,  DORIS.  The  astronomer,  and  other 
stories.  242p  $5.95  Harper 

65-20980 

This  collection  comprises  seven  short  stories 
and  a  novella  by  the  author  of  The  Gentle 
Insurrection  [BRD  1954]  and  Tall  Houses  in 
Winter  [BRD  19571.  The  following  stories 
have  been  published  previously:  Clarissa  and 
the  Depths  (New  Campus  Writing);  The  Dead 
Mule  (Red  Clay  Reader) ;  The  Proud  and  Vir¬ 
tuous,  (Mademoiselle);  Careful,  Sharp  Eggs 
Underfoot,  (The  Rebel  Magazine). 


Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl8  Ja  23  ’66  280w 
“Most  of  the  stories  seem  contrived.  Action 
does  not  spring  inevitably  from  character,  with 
the  result  that  ‘Spies  in  the  Herb  House’  is 
merely  'cute^  ‘The  Proud  and  the  Virtuous’ 
incredible,  ‘The  Dead  Mule’  unfunny.  The 
funniest  and  perhaps  the  best  story  is  ‘Careful, 
Sharp  Eggs  Underfoot,’  m  which  a  disen- 
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BETTS,  DORIS — Continued 

chanted  lawyer  in  a  dying  country  town 
manages  a  disastrous  egg  festival.  .  .  •Letts 
style  is  adequate  but  seldom  much  more.  Not 
essential  fiction.” 

Choice  3:518  S  ’66  150w 
“This  collection  .  .  .  reveals  Doris  Betts’s 
penetrating  skill  in  character  delineation.  ... 
These  stories  contain  much  wit  and  humor 
ranging  from  the  very  subtle^  to  sheer  slap¬ 
stick.  But,  underlying  the  humor  there  is 
always  compassion,  a  .recognition  that  the 
situation  or  person  depicts  life  and  deserves 
understanding.”  Rita  Bstok 

Horary  J  91:126  Ja.  1  66  150w 

Reviewed  by  .  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  6  66  650w 

“In  this  collection  .  .  .  Mrs.  Betts  once  again 
reveals  those  qualifications  which  place  her 
among  the  finest  writers  of  contemporary 
fiction.  For  .  .  .  she  continues  to  demonstrate 
not  only  her  great  powers  of  observation  and 
imagination,  her  feeling  for  time,  place,  and 
character,  but  also  a  wonderful  sense  of  form 
and  structure.  .  .  .  Mrs.  ,  Betts  explores  or 

touches  on  many  themes:  the  loneliness  of  old 
age,  the  nature  of  love,  the  problem  of  for¬ 
giveness,  even  the  relative  importance  of 
Biblical  and  classical  reference  as  a  guide  to 
conduct  in  our  own  time.  .  .  .  For  those  who 
enjoy  the  best  in  short  fiction  this  collection 
is  highly  recommended.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xlviii  spring  66  280w 


BIBLE.  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  rev.  standard  version; 
tr  from  the  original  tongues;  being  the  ver¬ 
sion  set  forth  A.D.  1611;  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  rev.  A.D.  1881-1885  and  A.D.  1901 
(Apocrypha  rev.  A.D.  1894)  compared  with 
the  most  ancient  authorities  and  rev.  A.D. 
1952  (Apocrypha  rev.  A.D.  1957)  prepared  by 
the  Catholic  biblical  assn,  of  Great  Britain; 
with  a  foreword  by  Richard  Cardinal  Cush¬ 
ing.  Catholic  ed  250p  $6.50;  lea  $12.50  Nelson 
220.5  66-6323 


This  edition  is  based  on  The  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Holy  Bible  IBRD  1952).  “The 
aim  has  not  been  to  improve  the  translation 
as  such.  .  .  .  But  there  are  .  .  .  places  where, 
the  critical  evidence  being  evenly  balanced, 
considerations  of  Catholic  tradition  have  favored 
a  particular  rendering  or  the  inclusion  of  a 
passage  omitted  by  the  RSV  translators.”  (In- 
trod)  “The  Old  Testament  text  has  not  been 
changed.  The  Apocrypha,  or  Deuterocanonical 
Books,  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  tradi¬ 
tionally  followed  in  Catholic  editions  of  the 
Bible.  There  have  been  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  these 
have  been  listed  in  an  appendix  for  handy 
reference.  In  two  other  appendixes  there  are 
21  pages  of  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  and  12 
pages  of  notes  on  the  New  Testament  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  Catholic  readers.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“A  committee  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Great  Britain  has  prepared  some 
brief,  helpful  notes  to  the  text  as  well  as  an 
introduction.  .  .  .  Some  fifty  changes  in  the 
RSV  text  (New  Testament  only)  have  been 
introduced — unnecessarily,  as  it  appears  to  thi« 
reviewer.  .  .  .  Ecumenical  interests  would 

have  been  better  served  by  judicious  notes  on 
the  unaltered  text.”  David  Stanley 
America  115:747  D  3  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:5621  N  15  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Orlinsky 

Sat  R  49:46  D  3  ’66  480w 


BiBLE.  ,Tlie  Jerusalem  Bible;  general  ed- 
Alexander  Jones.  498p  maps  col  maps  $16.95 
Doubleday  v 


220.5  66-2427! 

r  oTJUlMvol^1ineT^ is  V*e  Enpmh  equivalent  oi 
La  BiDle.de  Jerusalem,  which  was  edited  tn 
Dominican  Biblical  School  in  Jerusaleu 
™  *  one-volume  edition  in  Paris 
in  1961.  The  introductions  and  notes  are  e 
direct  translation  from  the  French  though  re' 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date  in  some  places- 
account  being  taken  of  the  decisions  and  genera 
implications  of  the  Second  Vatican  (founcil 
The  translation  of  the  biblical  text  itself  coulc 
nnot  be.  made  from  the  French 
[For  the]  greater  part,  the  initial  drafts  'wen 
made  from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  and  simul 
taneously  compared  with  the  French  whei 
questions  of  variant  reading  or  interpretatior 


arose.”  (Editor’s  Foreword)  Supplements  in¬ 
clude  a  chronological  table;  Genealogical  table 
of  the  Hasmonaean  and  Herodian  dynasties; 
Calendar;  Table  of  weights  and  measures;  In¬ 
dex  of  biblical  themes  in  the  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  David  Stanley 

America  115:747  D  3  '66  440w 
Best  Sell  26:305  N  15  ’66  90w 
Christian  Century  83:1343  N  2  ’66  390w 
Commonweal  85:352  D  23  ’66  60w 
“Most  readers  will  want  the  book  for  the 
translation,  which  is  superbly  done  into  con¬ 
temporary  English.  The  object  has  been  to 
give  the  meaning  in  direct  language  without 
any  touch  of  preciousness  or  that  almost  con¬ 
stant  touch  of  self-consciousness  which  can 
diminish  the  present  impact  of  Ronald  Knox’s 
great  version  [BRD  1956].  .  .  .  But  the  book 
is  much  more  than  a  translation.  It  provides 
a  mass  of  assistance  for  the  thoughtful  reader 
and  the  student.  The  French  Dominicans 
underpinned  their  translation  with  brief  notes 
on  the  text  and  its  meaning  and  inserted  mas¬ 
terly  short  introductions  to  the  various  sec¬ 
tions.  These  .  .  .  are  remarkable  because  they 
presuppose  the  unreserved  acceptance  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  methods  and  assumptions  of  free 
biblical  criticism.  .  .  .  The  Belgian  printer  uses 
a  very  small  type  for  the  notes  .  .  .  [and]  the 
lines  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
type.  .  .  .  [There  are  a  few]  trivial  misprints.” 
Economist  221:699  N  12  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:5622  N  15  ’66  290w 
“[This  edition]  makes  a  more  conscious  effort 
than  most  English  translations  to  retain  the 
flavor  of  the  original  text  .  .  .  but  never  to  the 
point  of  producing  awkward,  ‘translation’  Eng¬ 
lish.  .  .  .  Discussion  in  the  New  Testament 
section  tends  to  reach  more  conservative  con¬ 
clusions  than  it  does  in  the  Old,  but  even  there 
the  freedom  with  which  the  text  is  treated 
.  .  .  will  prove  surprising  to  many  who  are 
not  familiar  with  contemporary  trends  in 
Catholic  Biblical  scholarship.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
will  also  be  valuable  to  those  outside  that 
church  as  an  authoritative  resource  both  for 
Bible  study  and  for  use  in  ecumenical  discus¬ 
sion.  One’s  only  regret  is  that  the  publishers 
have  chosen  to  present  the  work  in  such  an 
expensive  and  unwieldy  format.  The  original 
French  edition,  on  thinner  paper  and  with 
smaller  type,  can  conveniently  be  held  in  one 
hand;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  read¬ 
ers  will  one  day  be  favored  with  a  cheaper  and 
taore  manageable  edition  also.”  R.  C.  Denton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  N  1  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Orlinsky 
Sat  R  49:46  D  3  ’66  480w 
TLS  pll91  D  22  ’66  1350w 


BIBLE.  The  Oxford  annotated  Bible  with  the 
Apocrypha:  Revised  standard  version:  with 
an  introd.  art:  the  number,  order  and  names 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible:  ed.  bv  Herbert  G. 
May  [and]  Bruce  M.  Metzger.  1554,298p  maps 
$10.50:  college  ed  $7.95  Oxford 


220.5  65-23646 

This  “brings  together  two  volumes  that  have 
already  been  issued  separately  [The  Oxford 
Annotated  Bible.  BRD  1963  and  the  Oxford 
Annotated  Apocrypha,  published  in  1965].  It 
gives  the  complete  text  ...  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version,  publication  of  which  began 
in  1946.”  (Sat  R)  “The  Apocrypha  follows  the 
same  editorial  format  as  the  original  with  a 
general  introduction,  introductions  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  books,  and  brief  notes  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  of  text  covering  matters  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  related  passages,  and  other 
problems.  These  helps  are  supplemented  by  a 
chronological  table  and  two  added  maps  with 
[an]  index  for  the  Hellenistic  period,  also  an  in¬ 
dex  to  the  annotations.”  (Library  J) 


Here  at  last,  in  this  excellent  annotated 
form,  is  the  complete  Bible  as  Catholics  know 
it.  .  .  .  The  translation  used  in  this  volume, 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  (RSV),  is  under 
consideration  for  use  in  the  Mass  (Epistles  and 
Gospels,  especially)  when  the  revised  liturgy 
comes,  perhaps  three  or  four  years  from  now. 
this  reviewer  was  unhappy,  and  still  is  un¬ 
happy,  about  certain  annotations  for  the 
Pentateuch,  which  mar  an  otherwise  commend¬ 
able  book.  Despite  these  blemishes,  the  volume, 
with  its  introductions,  informative  annotations, 
cross  references  and  superb  maps,  is  certainly 
the  most  useful  one-volume  edition  of  the 
Bible  on  the  market.”  W.  M.  Abbott 

America  113:721  D  4  ’65  310w 
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“This  edition  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  has  recently 
appeared  with  several  changes  of  significance 
to  Catholic  readers  and  indeed  to  ecurnenically- 
minded  Christians.  The  editors  have  made  14 
important  additions  to  the  annotations,  without 
however  making  any  alterations  in  the  text. 
.  .  .  Cardinal  Richard  Cushing  has  given  an 
imprimatur  to  this  modifed  edition,  which  will 
henceforth  be  the  only  edition  printed.  At  the 
request  of  Cardinal  Cushing,  the  imprimatur 
(referred  to  in  the  enlarged  foreword)  does  not 
appear  in  its  customary  place.”  David  Stanley 
America  115:747  D  3  '66  190w 
Best  Sell  26:305  N  15  '66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  T.  W.  Overholt 

J  Religion  46:335  Ap  '66  400w 
“The  high  level  of  scholarship,  meticulous 
care,  clarity  of  style  and  practical  helpfulness 
of  the  materials  have  been  beautifully  matched 
by  the  superb  printing  and  binding  of  Oxford 
Press.  The  new  introductory  article  on  the 
‘Number.  Order  and  Names  of  the  Books 
of  the  Bible’  should  be  particularly  useful  to 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  understand¬ 
ing  their  divergent  views  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  90:5377  D  15  '65  150w 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:58  Mr  19  '66  90w 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  CHRONICLES. 

I  &  II  Chronicles;  in  trod.  tr.  and  notes, 
by  Jacob  M.  Myers.  (The  Anchor  Bible)  2v 
239;268p  ea  $6  Doubleday 
222  Bible.  O.T.  Chronicles — Commentaries 

65-17226:65-6483 

“The  biblical  book  of  Chronicles  is  actually 
one  book  which,  because  of  its  length  when 
translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  what  we  now  know  as  I  and  II 
Chronicles.  The  division  into  two  volumes  has 
been  retained  here.  .  .  .  The  appendixes  for 
all  of  Chronicles  are  to  be  found  at  the  end 
of  II  Chronicles.  Appendix  I  gives  a  complete 
list  of  the  parallel  and  comparative  passages 
that  the  Chronicler  drew  upon  for  both  I  and  II 
Chronicles;  Appendix  II  contains  genealogical 
charts  based  upon  the  first  nine  chapters  of 
I  Chronicles.”  (Translator’s  note)  Bibliography 
and  index  of  place  names  and  personal  names 
appear  in  each  volume. 


“Translator-editor  Myers  reveals  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  of  these  two  quasi-historical  ac¬ 
counts  and  uses  them  to  illustrate  themes 
which  will  inform  readers  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament.” 

Christian  Century  82:1160  S  22  ’65  30w 


"These  much-neglected  Old  Testament  books 
are  at  last  given  their  due.  .  .  .  Professor 
Myers  is  very  careful  to  relate  Chronicles  to 
the  parallels  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  but  at  the 
same  time  lets  the  Chronicler  interpret  Israel’s 
history  in  the  light  of  his  own  distinctive  point 
of  view. — the  result:  a  responsible  handling  of 
Israelite  history  that  needs  no  apologies.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  somewhat  beyond  the  level 
of  the  general  reader  for  which  the  Anchor 
Bible  is  designed,  every  serious  student  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  be  thrilled  with  this  schol¬ 
arly  and  satisfying  study  of  an  admittedly 
difficult  section  of  Scripture.”  R.  V.  Ritter 
Library  J  90:3457  S  1  ‘65  140w 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  EZRA.  Ezra  [and] 
Nehemiah;  introd,  tr,  and  notes  by  Jacob 
M.  Myers.  (The  Anchor  Bible)  268p  $6  Double¬ 
day 


222  Bible.  O.T.  Ezra — Commentaries.  Bible. 
O.T.  Nehemiah — Commentaries  65-23788 


This  volume  continues  the  spiritual  history 
of  Jerusalem;  it  relates  “the  return  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  its  home  from  exile  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  the  revitalization  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  editor  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  Lutheran  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania. 
Bibliography.  Appendixes  contain  comparisons 
of  lists  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  Index  of  place 
and  personal  names. 


“[This  publication]  completes  the  translation 
and  study  of  the  Chronicler — a  most  im¬ 
portant  but  neglected  segment  of  Old  Testament 
literature.  It  is  the  third  part  of  a  tripartite 
series,  of  which  the  two  volumes  on  Chronicles 
are  parts  one  and  two.  .  .  .  Similar  charts, 
appendices,  and  indices  are  given;  the  material 
is  organized  and  treated  in  much  the  same 
way;  the  same  careful  and  thorough  scholarship 


is  maintained.  .  .  .  This  could  very  well  be 
called  the  best  available  translation/commentary 
on  Ezra-Nehemiah;  it  is  certainly  the  most 
helpful  and  useful  work  available.” 

Choice  2:866  F  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Y.  Ritter 

Library  J  90:5398  D  15  ’65  160w 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  NEHEMIAH.  Ezra 
[and]  Nehemiah.  See  Bible.  Old  Testament. 
Ezra 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  JOB.  Job;  introd. 
tr.  and  notes  by  Marvin  H.  Pope.  (The  Anchor 
Bible)  293p  $6  Doubleday 
223  Bible.  O.T.  Job — Commentaries 

65-12361 

The  translator,  professor  of  Northwest 
Semitic  languages  at  Yale  University,  states  in 
his  Preface:  "The  Book  of  Job  .  .  .  can  never 
be  translated  or  interpreted  definitively.  .  .  . 
What  is  relatively  new  herein  derives  mostly 
from  the  Ugaritic  texts,  documents  which  have 
already  shed  so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  that  they  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  significant  archaeological  discoveries  of 
our  time.”  Bibliography. 


“This  edition  of  Job  has  taken  many  years 
of  scholarly  toil,  on  whose  results  this  writer 
is  only  equipped  to  say  that  the  genius  of 
the  poem  comes  through  shiningly.  and  that 
the  voluminous  notes  are  packed  with  fascina¬ 
ting  human  detail.”  Sean  O’Faolain 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  4  ’65  1300w 
“Pope’s  introduction  includes  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  content  of  his  book  and  takes  up 
such  problems  as  literary  integrity,  literary 
form,  date,  authorship,  place  in  the  canon, 
textual  problems,  language,  prosody,  parallel 
literature  (Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Indian  and 
Greek).  From  this  study  emerges  a  Job  who  is 
anything  but  the  ‘patient’  figure  of  tradition: 
he  bluntly  calls  into  question  divine  justice 
and  providence.’  Pope  sees  the  book  Job  as 
obviously  a  composite  work.  It  has  a  ‘practical 
monotheism’  and  its  date  ‘is  still  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.’  ”  W.  S.  Sparks 

Christian  Century  83:867  J1  6  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Daniel  Callahan 

Commonweal  83:604  F  25  ’66  650w 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  PSALMS. 

Psalms  I:  1-50;  introd,  tr,  and  notes,  by 
Mitchell  Dahood.  (The  Anchor  Bible)  329p 
$6  Doubleday 

223  Bible.  O.T.  Psalms  66-11766 

The  translator,  professor  of  Ugaritic  language 
and  literature  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute  in  Rome,  writes  “  ‘the  translation  here 
offered  differs  from  earlier  efforts  in  that  it  is 
not  the  fruit  of  a  confrontation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  with  the  ancient  versions,  from  which  the 
least  objectionable  reading  is  plucked.’  Rather, 
from  a  close  examination  of  the  original  text, 
a  unique  translation  has  been  attempted,  one 
which  relies  heavily  on  contemporary  linguis¬ 
tic  evidence.  It  is  a  translation  ‘accompanied 
by  philological  commentary,  that  lays  heavy 
stress  on  the  Ras-Shamra  texts  and  other  epi- 
graphic  discoveries  made  along  the  Phoenician 
littoral.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Indexes  of  Biblical  passages,  Hebrew  words, 
and  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  David  Stanley 

America  115:749  D  3  ’66  310w 
“The  most  distinctive  Old  Testament  work 
yet  published  in  the  series.  .  .  .  The  present 
work  is1  dissimilar  in  character  [from  the  pre¬ 
vious  publications] :  the  translation  is  quite  lit¬ 
eral,  concerned  with  precision  in  the  exact 
meaning  of  words  rather  than  in  their  lyrical 
expression;  the  notes  do  not  provide  anything 
like  a  commentary  in  the  traditional  sense; 
the  introduction  is  not  so  much  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Psalms  as  a  clarification  of  the 
author’s  methodology.  .  .  .  This  is,  however, 
an  extremely  important  publication — not  in 
spite  of  its  one-sidedness,  but  because  of  it. 

.  .  .  This  is,  to  date,  the  most  ambitious  un¬ 
dertaking  in  bringing  this1  information  to  the 
general  reader.” 

Choice  3:319  Je  ’66  210w 
“The  first  volume  in  [the]  series  written 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  .  .  .  may  also  well  turn 
out_  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
entire  series.  In  any  event,  it  is  certainly  most 
provocative  in  that  for  the  first  time  it 'brings 
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BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  PSALMS — Cont. 
the  massive,  revolutionary  results  of  recent 
archaeological  work,  especially  at  Ugarit  fully 
to  bear  upon  the  Psalms.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  many  of  Dahood’s  suggestions  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  (sometimes)  his  enthusiasm 
appears  almost  like  that  of  a  child  with  a  new 
toy),  but  exegesis  of  the  Psalms  will  certainly 
never  again  be  the  same!  (The  reasoning  behind 
many  of  the  conclusions  will  often  be  dim- 
cult  to  follow  if  the  reader  knows  no  Hebrew, 
but  maybe  this  series  will  induce  many  to  do 
what  is  prerequisite  to  any  serious  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  study!)"  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:431  Ap  6  66  220w 
"[Father  Dahood’s]  notes  are  primarily  a 
philological  analysis  of  the  text  in  the  light 
of  Ugaritic  parallels  rather  than  a  full-fledged 
commentary,  which  some  may  (unfairly,  I 
think)  criticize  as  reflecting  the  one-sideness 
of  the  specialist.  His  introduction  also  has 
a  limited  scope.  However  the  value  of  the 
new  evidence  becomes  obvious  when  many  a 
crux  intei'pretum  yields  its  secret  without  any 
necessity  for  the  more  common  practice  of 
textual  emendation.  Scholars  will  find  this  the 
most  fruitful  contribution  to  Psalm  studies  (1-50 
only)  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.’  ’’ 
R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  91:113  Ja  1  ’66  230w 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  PROVERBS. 

Proverbs  [and]  Ecclesiastes:  in  trod,  tr.  and 
notes  by  R.  B.  Y.  Scott.  (The  Anchor  Bible) 
255p  $6  Doubleday 

223  Bible.  Old  Testament.  Proverbs— Com¬ 
mentaries.  Bible.  Old  Testament.  Eccle¬ 
siastes — Commentaries  65-13988 


The  editor  gives  a  “survey  of  the  Wisdom 
Movement  in  the  ancient  Near  East  .  .  .  [and 
a  studv  of]  the  specific  characteristics  and 
contributions  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  in 
separate  Introductions  to  each  of  these  books.” 
(J  Religion)  Bibliography. 


“The  critical  response  to  the  ‘commentaries’ 
already  published  [in  this  series]  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  material  itself,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the 
writers  by  the  format  and  purpose  of  the 
series.  There  is  no  question,  however,  about 
the  merits  of  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  Scott’s 
translation  of  both  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
is  not  only  a  considerable  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tion  to  biblical  studies,  it  is  also  a  high 
literary  achievement.  In  many  places  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Ugaritic  studies  have  been  utilized  to 
bring  out  the  correct  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
text.”  C.  T.  Fritsch 

J  Religion  46:71  Ja  '66  750w 


“The  notes,  [in  this  volume]  though  brief, 
are  to  the  point.  .  .  .  Since  it  is  directed  to 
the  general  reader,  there  was  probably  no 
attempt  to  supersede  such  superb  commentaries 
as  W.  O.  E.  Oesterly’s  Proverbs  (1929)  or  R. 
Gordis’s  Koheleth  (1955).  Professor  Scott  has 
nevertheless  filled  in  much  current  informa¬ 
tion  unavailable  to  the  earlier  editors.”  R.  V. 
Ritter 

Library  J  90:3457  S  1  ’65  130w 
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Proverbs  [and]  Ecclesiastes.  See  Bible.  Old 
Testament.  Proverbs 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  JEREMIAH.  Jere¬ 
miah:  in  trod.  tr.  and  notes  by  John  Bright. 
(The  Anchor  Bible)  372p  $7  Doubleday 
224  65-13603 


A  professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  ir 
Richmond,  Virginia,  seeks  in  his  introduction 
to  explain  “the  streams  of  Jeremiah  tradition 
the  elements  of  the  poetry  found  in  the  book 
the. argument  of  the  book,  the  times,  [and]  th< 
environment.”  (America)  Bibliography.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  Kes 
to  the  text. 


“Prof  Bright  strives,  to  give  through  hi, 
ation  the  sense  and  feeling  and  movemen 
of  the  original.  He  succeeds  remarkably  wel 
m  this  botvk  of  many  literary  forms 
[However]  not  all  will  agree  with  his  use' o 
contractions,  e.g.,.  I’ll,’  in  sentences  attribute! 
to  God.  But  he  is  surely  correct  in  giving  th' 
modern  English  equivalent  for  the  Hebrev 

Proff1 Bright  pirns’  'BSS 


canonical  order  is  not  perfectly  preserved,  the 
hope  that  this  translation  would  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  Bible  is  considerably  diminished — unless, 
when  it  is  finished,  the  editors  allow  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  that  returns  all  verses  to 
traditional  locations.  It  is  unlikely  that  Catholic 
authorities  and  Protestant  churches  would  en¬ 
dorse  a  Bible  for  common  use,  especially  in 
the  liturgy,  unless  it  were  printed  in  the  usual 
order.”  W.  M.  Abbott 

America  113 :722  D  4  ’66  550W 


“[This  book]  lives  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  scholarship  set  by  [its]  predecessors  [in  the 
Anchor  Bible,  series] .  The  general  reader  as 
well  as  the  specialist  will  find  them  rewarding: 
ministers  who  want  to  be  brought  up  to  date 
on  current  biblical  research  in  these  areas 
would  do  well  to  study  them.”  W.  S.  Sparks 
Christian  Century  83:867  J1  6  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  90:651  F  1  ’65  150w 


BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  our  lord  and  savior  Jesus  Christ; 
revised  standard  version.  Catholic  ed:  tr. 
from  the  Greek,  being  the  version  set  forth 
A.D.  1611  rev.  A.D.  1881  and  A.D.  1901:  com¬ 
pared  with  the  most  ancient  authorities  and 
rev.  A.D.  1946;  with  a  pref.  by  Albert 
cardinal  Meyer.  250p  $3.50  Nelson 
225.5  Bible.  N.T.  65-5050 

“This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  has 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  Catholics  by  a 
committee  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  published  with  ec¬ 
clesiastical  approval  and  by  agreement  with 
the  Standard  Bible  Committee  and  the  Division 
of  Christian  Education  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America.”  (Introd)  Appendixes  include  a 
list  of  changes  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
New  Testament  for  the  Catholic  edition. 


“[This  text]  is  essentially  the  same  that  most 
Protestants  now  use.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
one  has  to  say  ‘essentially’  and  not  ‘complete¬ 
ly.’  There  are  changes  from  the  standard 
RSV,  involving  for  the  most  part  merely  one 
word,  e.g.,  putting  ‘brethren’  in  the  Catholic 
edition  instead  of  ‘brothers’  (of  Jesus).  .  .  . 
It  is  to  be  hoped  (in  fact,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  expecting)  that  in  the  coming 
Catholic  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  promised 
for  1966,  it  will  be  seen  as  quite  unnecessary 
to  make  any  changes  at  all.  .  .  .  The  great 
advantage  of  the  RSV,  besides  its  accuracy,  is 
the  fact  that  it  reads  very  well  o rally— a  vital 
element  overlooked  in  some  other  modern  trans¬ 
lations.”  W.  M.  Abbott 

America  113:721  D  4  ’65  360w 
“This  is  a  welcome  volume  in  view  of  the 
currently  increasing  conversations  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants;  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement  has  provided  the  impetus,  oc¬ 
casion,  and  even  demand  for  such  an  edition, 
as  is  acknowledged  in  a  preface  and  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Choice  3:220  My  ’66  160w 


BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  GOSPELS.  The 

Christmas  story;  from  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew  &  Luke:  ed.  by  Marguerite  Northrup. 
32p  ll  col  ll  $3.75  Metropolitan  mus. 

232.92  Jesus  Christ — Nativity  65-23504 

This  book  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
twelve  pamtmgs  and  twelve  woodcuts  chosen 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art’s  collec¬ 
tion.  feome  of  the  material,  paintings  and  wood- 
cuts  are  from  an  earlier  version  published  in 
iyoo. 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  128:158  D  ’66  40w 
Best  Sell  26:321  D  1  ’66  70w 

■tr1om  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  invisibly  woven  together  bv  Mar¬ 
guerite  Northrup,  the  narrative  manages  to  an¬ 
swer  all  those  small  questions  of  sequence 
events  that  crop  up  in  children’s’  and 
grownups’  .  minds.  As  for  illustrations,  how 
many  stories  can  boast  art  work  by  Bosch 
Bouts.  Campm,  David.  Isenbrant.  Sassetta’ 
etc.— the  cream  of  the  Metropolitan’s  Re¬ 
naissance  collection — in  gloriously  high- fidelity 
reproduction-?  An  observant  child  will  marvel  at 
variety  of  God  s  angels  as  depicted  bv  dif¬ 
ferent  masters.  The  decision  to  limit  works 
to  1 5th- century  Northern  French,  Flemish  and 
Italian  masters  seems  wise.”  S.  G  Lanes  ° 
Book  Week  p22  D  4  ’66  260w1S 
Horn  Bk  42:701  D  ’66  30w 
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■'Magnificently  illustrated.  .  .  .  Discriminating 
selection  has  been  made  from  the  works  of 
comparatively  obscure  artists,  and  criteria  used 
delights  the  eye  with  great  richness  of  color  and 
variety  of  detail.  Each  illustration  would  be 
most  useful  for  exhibition  purposes,  while 
excellent  typographical  layout  adds  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  this  book,  which  should  be  essential 
for  all  libraries.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:3958  Si  1  ’66  90w 
‘‘A  beautiful  book.  Grade  three  and  up.” 

Library  J  91:6210  D  15  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  D  4  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  70w 


BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  JOHN.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  John:  commentary  by  A.  M. 
Hunter.  204p  $3.50 :  pa  $1.65  Cambridge 
226  Bible.  N.T.  John— Commentaries  65-3521 
This  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  com¬ 
mentary:  New  English  Bible  series  “takes  up 
the  position  of  Gardner-Smith  and  D.  H.  Dodd, 
who  argued  that  the  gospel  of  John,  far  from 
being  inferior  to  the  other  three  (Synoptic) 
gospels,  is  based  upon  good  historical  infor¬ 
mation  which  came  to  the  author  from  a 
source  other  than  the  Synoptic  gospels.” 
(Choice)  Index  of  names  and  topics. 


“Hunter,  professor  of  New  Testament  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen)  and  author  of  a  dozen 
good,  semi-popular  books  dealing  with  cur¬ 
rent  New  Testament  studies  .  .  .  defends  the 
historicity  of  Johaimine  passages  which  over¬ 
lap  passages  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  and  which 
earlier  scholarship  judged  to  be  of  secondary 
historical  value.  Alternation  of  sections  of 
text  and  commentary  provides  a  helpful  out¬ 
line  and  makes  reading  easier.  The  notes  deal 
with  the  gospel  at  it  appears  in  the  well- 
known  English  translations  and  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  addressed  to  those  points  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  New  English  Bible.  The 
absence  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  of 
strings  of  Biblical  references,  and  of  footnotes 
is  a  gain  for  the  nonspecialist,  but  this 
prevents  the  reader  from  learning  which 
scholarly  works  Hunter  has  followed. 

Choice  3:40  Mr  ’66  170w 
“[This  volume]  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
better  theological  books  published  this  year — 
or  any  year,  for  that  matter.  Enormously 
erudite  and  lively  in  style,  it  represents  the 
maturing  of  what  has  been  called  the  ‘new 
look’  in  Johannine  studies.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
is  conversant  with  current  literature  on  John 
in  five  languages,  as  well  as  with  the  work  of 
the  Fathers — all  of  which  informs  and  illu¬ 
mines  his  commentary.  Likewise,  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  Qumran  and  as  one  would  expect  gives 
that  literature  full  evaluation  also.  Couple  all 
of  this  with  a  fresh  and  vital  translation  of 
John,  and  you  have  a  volume  that  will  be 
prominent  in  its  field  for  years.”  P.  J.  Ach- 
temeier 

Christian  Century  83:1148  S  21  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  90:3456  S  1 


’65  170w 


BICKEL,  ALEXANDER  M.  Politics  and  the 
Warren  court.  299p  $6.95  Harper 
323  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  65-21374 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


BIDDLE,  WILLIAM  W.  The  community  devel¬ 
opment  process:  the  rediscovery  of  local  ini¬ 
tiative  [by]  William  W.  Biddle:  with  the 
collaboration  of  Loureide  J.  Biddle.  334p  $5.60 
Holt 

309.2  Economic  assistance,  Domestic 

65-14886 

This  book  “presents  in  case-study  form  the 
development  process  in  two  communities,  a 
mining  county  in  rural  Appalachia  and  a  de¬ 
teriorating  neighborhood  in  a  northern  indus¬ 
trial  city.  Concepts  and  commonly  used  terms 
are  defined;  a  process  of  development  is  iden¬ 
tified  that  can  be  used  in  groups  small  enough 
to  permit  attention  to  the  growth  of  persons. 
The  individually  participative  process  is  then 
related  to  the  large-scale  planning  and  com¬ 
plexity  found  in  modern  metropolitan  living. 
The  research  design  is  outlined,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  clarify  the  relatedness  of  community 
development  to  various  academic  disciplines 
and  helping  professions.  A  preliminary  identity 
is  given  the  active  community  developer.  .  .  . 
Appendixes  gives  further  information  on  com¬ 
munity  development,  especially  in  the  United 
States.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  community  developer,  ‘encourager,’  goes 
to  the  people  as  a  civic  evangelist  and  stirs 
the  community  to  an  interest  in  itself.  On  this 
subject  are  many  books,  but  this  will  stand  as 
something  special.  It  is  special  because  the 
usual  sentimentality  is  not  here.  .  .  .  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  realistic.  The  authors  tell  the  en¬ 
courager  that  his  work  is  not  easy.  He  will  be 
confronted  with  indifference,  backbiting,  and 
factionalism.  If  he  succeeds  in  organizing  com¬ 
munity  life,  others  will  grab  the  credit.  Others 
will  blame  him  for  the  lack  of  success.  .  .  . 
The  worth  of  [community  development]  is 
convincingly  put  ....  [The  authors]  want  in¬ 
active  citizens  to  get  themselves  involved  in 
the  community,  but  they  recognize  reality  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  encourager  will 
call  on  many,  but  few  will  serve.”  Nels  An¬ 
derson 

Arm  Am  Acad  362:184  N  ’65  380w 
“Although  not  Intended  to  be  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  handbook  filled  with  simple  solutions,  one 
finds  here  frequent  lists  of  rather  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  to  serve  as  guidelines.  .  .  .  The  Biddles’ 
general  ‘style’  is  to  stress  cooperation  rather 
than  conflict,  evolutionary  rather  than  revolu¬ 
tion  ary  change,  an  idealistic  rather  than  a 
realistic  image  of  man.  Surely  there  is  need  for 
a  volume  that  distills  their  wisdom  in  the 
field  of  community  development:  but  this  re¬ 
viewer  closes  their  book  with  a  certain  nos¬ 
talgic,  wistful  feeling,  as  if  driving  away  from 
a  friendly  family  reunion  in  the  old  small¬ 
town  home  place,  across  the  way  from  which  a 
new  jetport  has  begun  operation.”  Robert  Lee 

Christian  Century  83:833  Je  29  '66  320w 


BiELER,  MANFRED.  The  sailor  in  the  bottle; 
tr.  from  the  German  by  James  Clark.  221p 
$4.50  Dutton 

65-19956 

A  “novel  of  a  young  dissident  on  the  road 
in  war-tom  and  postwar  Germany.  ...  [It 
follows]  the  wanderings  of  a  sailor,  Bonifaz, 
a  repatriated  POW  whose  prize  possession  is 
a  document  declaring  his  neutrality  and  im¬ 
munity  from  service  under  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention — at  a  time  when  all  rules  of  reason 
have  been  suspended.  Bonifaz,  the  carefree 
sailor,  seems  always  to  be  landlocked  and 
yearning  for  wider  horizons,  a  neutral  in  a 
world  gone  mad.”  (Newsweek)  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  [East]  Germany  under  the  title  Bonifaz 
Oder  Der  Matrose  in  Der  Flasche. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:662  My  7  ’66  50w 
Choice  2:906  F  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Wulf 

Commentary  41:106  Ap  ’66  2300w 
Reviewed  by  E.  N.  Beiser 

Commonweal  84:316  Je  3  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Chase 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:461  S  ’66  440w 


BICKERSTETH,  GEOFFREY  L.  The  divine 

comedy.  See  Dante  Alighieri 


BIDDLE,  LOUREIDE  J.  The  community  devel 
opment  process.  See  Biddle,  W.  W. 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  25:400  Ja  15  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  WeeK  pl8  F  13  ’66  310w 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  22  ’66 

400w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:153  Mr  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Teachout 

Nation  202:466  Ap  18  ’66  1300w 
“Inevitably,  this  novel  invites  comparison 
with  Giinter  Grass’s  ‘The  Tin  Drum’  [BRD 
1963],  since  both  are  fantasies  and  both  are 
blasts  at  wartime  Germany.  ‘The  Sailor  in 
the  Bottle’  is  less  fertile,  less  richly  elaborated 
and  also,  alas,  much  less  well  translated.  Yet 
it  has  considerable  flair,  and  it  provides  wel- 
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BIELER,  MANFRED — Continued 
come  proof  that  even  in  East  Germany,  which 
is  where  it  was  first  published  there  is  room 
for  nonconformity."  Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  3k  R  p42  Ja  23  66  460w 

Newsweek  67:65C  Ja  10  ’66  550w 
"There  are  scenes  full  of  humor  and  imag¬ 
ination  at  first,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
novel  is  a  dreary  satire  on  life  in  capitalist, 
revanchist  and  militarist  West  Germany, 
flagellated  at  the  expense  of  the  Germany  be¬ 
yond  the  Wall.  One  would  have  to  hate  the 
West  Germans  more  than  they  deserve  to  be 
amused  by  this  flat-footed  diatribe.  Whatever 
may  be  wrong  in  that  country,,  politically  or 
otherwise,  Glinter  Grass,  Heinrich  Boll,  and 
Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger  are  still  its  most 
effective  critics,  and  better  writers  to  boot. 

J.  P.  Bauke  r  49  42  Ja  22  ,66  250w 

TLS  p942  O  21  '65  150w 


and  Authority  in  Early  Massachusetts  IBRD 
19611,  and  librarians  would  do  better  to  invest 
in  The  Legal  Papers  of  John  Adams  IBRD 
1966],  or  in  the  continuing  edition  of  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  legal  papers  than  to  purchase  this 

Choice  3:358  Je  '66  160w 

Reviewed  by  N.  W.  Allen 

Npw  Ena  Q  39:255  .Te  66  llOOw 


BILLING,  GRAHAM.  Forbush  and  the  pen¬ 
guins.  191P  $3.95  Holt  66-13079 

Richard  John  Forbush  is  a  25-year-old 
ornithologist  "who  spends  five  months  in 
isolation  on  an  Antarctic  cape  observing  a 
rookery  full  of  penguins,  over  a  thousand 
strong,  who  breed  and  rear  their  young  against 
overwhelming  odds.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


BIGGS,  WILFRED  W.  Introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  238p  maps 
$4.95  St  Martins 

270  Church  history  65-20814 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  His¬ 
torical  Society  surveys  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  New  Testament  times 
to  the  founding  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  1948.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chro¬ 
nology  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  modern  au¬ 
thors  quoted  and  of  proper  names. 


"The  author  demonstrates  familiarity  with 
the  works  of  leading  church  history  schol¬ 
ars.  .  .  .  This  book  would  be  useful  for  in¬ 
formal  study  groups,  especially,  in  England, 
but  is  not  recommended  for  serious  academic 
work.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:40  Mr  '66  120w 
“A  succinct  textbook.  .  .  .  The  first  sec¬ 
tion,  on  the  Early  Church,  is  useful,  if  a  little 
dated.  Apart  from  a  glowing  account  of 
Celtic  missions,  the  medieval  section  is 
scrappy  and  has  notable  omissions.  .  .  .  The 
account  of  the  Reformation  reads  like  a  rather 
good  undergraduate  essay  .  .  .  and  has  some 
odd  lapses.  .  .  .  The  account  of  English  Puri¬ 
tanism  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  ...  On 
the  whole  this  is  a  workmanlike  study  which 
many  will  find  useful.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the 
work,  is  misleading  because  after  the  Re¬ 
formation  it  treats  only  of  religion  in  England: 
then  in  the  last  chapter  the  author  makes  a 
desperate  leap  towards  catholicity  by  treating 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  as  the  climax  of 
the  story.” 

TLS  p!06  F  10  ’66  290w 


B1LLIAS,  GEORGE  ATHAN,  ed.  Law  and 

authority  in  colonial  America;  selected  es¬ 
says.  208p  $5  Barre 

340  Law — U.S.  U.S. — History — Colonial  period 

65-16655 

“A  collection  of  ten  essays,  six  of  which 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  Conference  on 
Early  American  History  at  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  April,  1964.  Only  one  has  previous¬ 
ly  appeared  in  print.  M.  Howe,  K.  Wroth,  G. 
Haskins,  C.  Shipton,  D.  Rutman,  J.  Cushing, 
and  H.  Zobel  discuss  various  aspects  of  law 
and  authority  in  Massachusetts.  H.  Johnson 
writes  about  New  York.  J.  Smith  about  Mary¬ 
land,  and  W.  Washburn  about  Virginia.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


"Since  most  of  the  papers  in  this  collection 
grew  out  of  a  conference  .  .  .  we  might  briefly 
have  been  given  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  observers  and  participants.  Surely  complete 
unanimity  was  not  reached  on  the  interpretive, 
historiographical,  and  legal  issues  discussed. 
Working  definitions  of  authority  are  not  easily 
achieved  and  clarified,  least  of  all  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  when  both  the 
secular  and  Christian  concepts  of  authority 
underwent  subtle  changes.  In  consequence,  for 
example,  distinctions  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  authority  are  sometimes  blurred  in  these 
essays.”  M.  G.  Kammen 

Am  Hist  R  71:661  Ja  ’66  700w 


"Some  of  the  essays  (the  best  is  Howe’s 
are  extremely  theoretical  while  others  are  ex 
cessively  detailed.  .  .  .  The  essays  are  only  in 
cidentally  related  to  one  another,  and  are  o 
very  uneven  character  and  quality.  The  edito 
has  contributed  a  short  introduction  but  h 
has  failed  to  provide,  an  index.  Undergraduate 
would  be  better  advised  to  read  Haskin’s  Lai 


Reviewed  by  Bruno  McAndrews 

Best  Sell  26:8  Ap  1  ’66  340w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  24  66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey  „  ,, 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  17  66 

43  Ow 


Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Dole  _  „„  „„ 

Library  J  91:2516  My  15  ’66  90w 


"Like  Forbush,  Graham  Billing,  the  author 
of  this  tight,  and  for  the  most  part  well- 
wrought,  novel,  has  studied  penguins  in  the 
Antarctic.  He  writes  about  them  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  crispness  and  lucidity  amounting  at 
times  to  poetry.  .  .  .  Billing  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  relationship  between  death  and  life, 
and  treats  his  penguins  with  a  warm  and 
sharp  humor — but  this  is  definitely  not  a  book 
for  those  who  like  their  animals  anthropo¬ 
morphized.  Idyllic  scenes  change  to  catastrophe 
as  fast  as  the  screeching  dive  of  [the  pen¬ 
guin’s  enemy]  the  skua.  .  .  .  Billing  is  far 
subtler  in  his  descriptions  of  the  penguins  than 
in  delineating  Forbush.”  H.  S.  F.  Cooper 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  My  1  ’66  750w 


“Mr.  Billing  has  a  large  and  observant 
heart,  and  the  natural  tension  in  his  writing 
is  the  mark  of  a  talent  that  can  only  deepen 
and  grow  more  important  as  the  years  go  by.” 

New  Yorker  42:186  My  7  ’66  80w 


"A  strange,  compelling,  and  rather  wonderful 
short  novel.  .  .  .  The  story,  though  stark  in 
outline  to  the  point  of  brutality,  is  relieved  by 
appealing  touches  of  a  rare  sort  of  capering 
comedy  and  by  an  essential,  marrow- deep  hu¬ 
manity.  .  .  .  [Billing’s]  conclusion,  however, 
seems  to  fall  somewhere  flat  of  a  true  tone. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  an  ecology-oriented 
scientist  such  as  Forbush  would  regard  as 
rather  old  hat  a  discovery,  through  scarring 
and  torment,  that  life’s  biological  cycle  leaves 
room  for  the  individual  organism  only  when 
it  resolutely  refuses  to  regard  itself  as  victim, 
penguin  or  man.”  R.  L.  Perkins 

Sat  R  49:37  Ap  9  ’66  800w 


BILLING,  GRAHAM.  South;  man  and  nature 
in  Antarctica;  il.  ed:  Guy  Mannering  [pub. 
in  coop,  with  the  Antarctic  division.  Dept, 
of  scientific  and  ind.  res,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand].  207p  $15  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
508.99  Antarctic  regions.  Scientific  expedi¬ 
tions  65-8710 

"The  story  of  the  New  Zealand  Antarctic 
Research  Programme,  .  .  .  this  book  tells  what 
it  feels  like  to  live  out  a  year  of  Antarctic 
isolation,  to  live  in  a  polar  tent,  to  peer  down 
a  giant  crevasse  or  drive  a  dog  team  across 
the  frozen  sea.  The  photographs  provide  a 
.  .  .  summary  of  the  frozen  continent.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


Sci  Am  214:140  Mr  ’66  30w 

.“[A]  journalist  who  has  .  .  .  spent  some 
time  in  Antarctica  .  .  .  has  written  [an]  en¬ 
thusiastic  progress  report  on  what  is  going  on 
there.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Billing’s  book]  is  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  collection  of  .  .  .  photographs, 
which  suggest  why  the  extraordinary  colours, 
forms  and  atmospheric  effects  of  this  forbid¬ 
ding  land  draw  men  back  to  its  beauties  once 
they  have  felt  its  spell.  The  central  fact 
about  the  new  regime  is  the  permanent  sta¬ 
tion.  .  .  Another  problem  of  immediate  im- 
portance  is  the  synoptic  study  of  Antarctic 
weather  and  its  effect  in  lower  latitudes.” 

TLS  pl098  D  2  ’65  320w 
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BILLINGS,  JOHN  SHAW.  Selected  papers  of 
John  Shaw  Billings;  comp,  with  a  life  of 
Billings,  by  Prank  Bradway  Rogers.  300p  $6 
Medical  lib.  assn,  919  N.  Michigan  av,  Chi¬ 
cago 

081  Medical  libraries  65-23107 

Almost  everywhere  “in  the  intellectual  world 
of  19  th  Century  America  one  runs  into  the  .  .  . 
figure  of  John  Shaw  Billings.  In  medicine, 
where  he  was  .  .  .  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Civil  War; 
in  medical  education;  ...  in  governmental 
organization,  where  he  ran  the  Army  Pension 
Bureau;  ...  in  sanitary  affairs;  .  .  .  and  in 
bibliography  and  librarianship,  where  he  was 
Director  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Library  for 
more  than  30  years,  founder  of  the  Index- 
Catalogue  and  Index  Medicus,  first  Director 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  President 
of  the  American  Library  Association.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography  of  the  writings  of  John 
Shaw  Billings. 


"The  Selected  Papers  gives  a  wonderful 
view  of  Billings’  contributions  .  .  showing 

clearly  his  profound  understanding,  his  rest¬ 
less  mind,  his  originality,  his  inner  conflicts, 
his  wonderful  turn  of  phrase,  and  even  his 
unexpected  wit.  .  .  .  With  so  great  a  work 
before  us,  it  seems  ungracious  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  fault.  A  book  of  quotations  .without 
an  index — and  one  edited  by  a  librarian  and 
published  by  a  library  association — is  a  dis¬ 
appointment.”  Estelle  Brodman 

Library  J  91:230  Ja  15  66  600w 
“Rogers  has  given  us  a  delightful  portrait  of 
Billings’  life.  ...  It  is  apparent  that  Rogers 
has  carefully  placed  at  our  convenience  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  this  illustrious^ li¬ 
brary  pioneer;  and  this  important  contribution 
deserves  to  reach  a  large  audience.”  T.  E. 

KeyS  Library  Q  36:188  Ap  ’66  1200w 


B1LLINGTON,  JAMES  H.  The  icon  and  the 
axe;  an  interpretive  history  of  Russian  cul¬ 
ture.  786p  il  Pi  $15  Knopf 

914.7  Russia— Intellectual  life.  Russia— 

Civilization  bb-18bSf 

An  introduction  to  “Russian  cultural  and 
intellectual  history  from  Kievan  times  to  the 
post- Khrushchev  era.  .  .  .  [The .  author  de¬ 
scribes  the]  role  played  by;  organized  religion 
in  the  development  of  Russian  civilization;  not 
only  Orthodoxy  but  also  its  schismatic  olf- 
shoots.  Roman  Catholicism,  Judaism  and  a 
variety  of  Protestant  sectarians.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references. 

“This  extraordinary  volume,  a  work  that  may 
well  be  labelled  ‘definitive,’  .  .  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  more  significant  books  published 
by  the  distinguished  house  of  Knopf  in  many 
years.  [James  Billington  has  been]  guest  lec¬ 
turer  on  Russian  history  at  (of  all  places)  the 
University  of  Leningrad  and  an  exchange  pro¬ 
fessor  of  research  ...  at  the  University  of 
Moscow.  He  has  attempted  and — one  would 
hesitate  to  say  anything  else — has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  most  readable  survey  of  Russian 
cultural  history,  one  which  shows  unmistakably 
that  the  culture  of  Russia  is  a  thing'  apart, 
something  indigenous  and  peculiarly  its  own. 

This  book  should  be  budgeted  for  by 

«»d  it  » ffisgSf26?*Fj'eGi  '66  250w 

“Here  is  a  massive  study,  the  product  of  a 
sophisticated,  if  not  seldom  errant,  intelligence. 
It  is  a  pioneering  work  of  .synthesis.  .  .  ..  The 
American  student  of  Russian  history  wiU  find 
particularly  useful  the  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion  which  .  .  .  includes  a  range  of  old  and  new 
material,  scholarly  and  popular,  in  more  than 
half-a-dozen  languages.  ...  .  Unfortunately, 

[there  are]  dubious  conjectures  and  even  out¬ 
right  inconsistencies  [but  these],  are  not  the 
sole  blemishes  in  a  work  that  is  informative 
and  suggestive,  particularly  for  the  period  prior 
to  the  19th  century.  For  one  thing.  Professor 
Billington  misunderstands  certain  Russian  terms 
even  in  the  area  of  his  special  competence.  .  . 

Further,  [he]  is  given  to  etymologizing,  but 
most  of  his  derivations  are  erroneous.  ...  Re¬ 
peatedly  the  text  betrays  the  author’s  small 
for  fsicts.  .  .  •  In  sum,  [this]  is  n 
seriously  flawed  work,  almost  as  interesting  as 
it  is  exasperating.”  Ayrahm  Yarmolmsky 
Book  Week  p9  Je  19  66  llOOw 
Choice  3:840  N  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  66 

850w 


“The  author’s  approach  is  both  encyclopedic 
and  episodic.  Dozens  of  artists,  intellectuals, 
philosophers  and  writers,  known  in  general  only 
to  specialists,  are  introduced  briefly,  but  in¬ 
telligently.  .  .  .  The  survey  of  post-Pasternak 
writers  is  essential  reading  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  current  Russian  culture.  The  schol¬ 
arly  addenda  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
students  and  specialists.  This  is  a  book  for  all 
students  of  Russian  history  and  culture.  For 
all  academic  and  most  public  libraries.”  R.  W. 
Schwarz 

Library  J  91:2331  My  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Field 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ag  21  ’66  1850w 
New  Yorker  42:127  Ag  27  ’66  lOOw 
“The  great  merit  of  this  book  is  the  breadth 
of  its  range  and  the  liveliness  with  which  the 
author  handles  his  subject.  The  book  is  in¬ 
deed  a  carefully  thought  out  and  an  essentially 
personal  interpretation  of  Russia’s  cultural  his¬ 
tory,  above  all,  it  is  a  work  of  serious  scholar¬ 
ship,  so  that  even  on  those  occasions  when 
the  author’s  conclusions  invite  discussion  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  based  on  a  legitimate  if 
novel  interpretation  of  events.  The  text  is 
sound,  stimulating  and  immensely  informative." 
TLS  pl202  D  29  ’66  750w 
R-eviewed  by  W.  D.  McClellan 

Va  Q  R  42:633  autumn  ’66  llOOw 


BINDER,  LEONARD,  ed.  Politics  in  Lebanon. 

345p  $8.50  Wiley 

956.92  Lebanon — Politics  and  government 

66-13524 

“Specialists  in  the  many  aspects  of  Lebanese 
culture  .  .  .  discuss  the  various  bases  of 

contemporary  Lebanese  politics,  showing  the 
way  traditional  cultural  elements  mold  develop¬ 
ment  and  modernization.  In  a  general  analyti¬ 
cal  essay,  the  editor  examines  the  process  of 
political  change  in  Lebanon.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“Most  of  [these]  essays  are  written  by  ac¬ 
cepted  specialists  and  conceivably  could  stand 
on  their  own  and  find  their  way  into  academic 
journals  as  separate  contributions;  others  would 
find  a  waste  basket  the  only  hospitable  place. 
Collectively,  the  essays  fail  to  convey  a  mean¬ 
ingful  picture  of  Lebanese  democracy  although 
they  succeed  immensely  in  conveying  a  dis¬ 
jointed  and  disparate  picture  of  an  odd  so¬ 
ciety.  As  such  the  volume  contains  pieces  of 
scholarship,  pseudo-scholarship  and  sheer  non¬ 
sense,  united  only  by  their  common  focus  on  a 
geographic  entity — Lebanon.” 

Choice  3:956  D  ’66  170w 
“This  is  an  authoritative  survey  of  Lebanese 
politics,  past  and  present,  written  by  14 
participants  ...  in  a  conference  on  Lebanese 
Democracy  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1962.  Three  further  papers  were 
contributed  by  Lebanese  scholars  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Leonard  Binder, 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  for  the 
scholar  rather  than  the  general  public.  It  is 
thick  with  footnotes  and  polysyllabic.  It  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  comparatively  expensive 
book  was  not  better  proofread.  Recommended 
for  university  libraries  and  Middle  Eastern 
collections.”  David  Dorman 

Library  J  91:3740  Ag  ’66  140w 
“The  mosaic  [of  Lebanese  politics]  is  virtual¬ 
ly  complete;  nowhere  else  will  the  student  find 
it  so  clearly  displayed.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
essays  are  well  written  and  eschew  the  vile 
neologisms  in  which  many  modern  political  sci¬ 
entists  in  the  United  States  tend  to  wrap  up 
their  interesting  thoughts.” 

TLS  p876  S  22  ’66  650w 


BINGER,  CARL.  Revolutionary  doctor,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rush,  1746-1813.  326p  $7.95  Norton 
B  or  92  Rush,  Benjamin.  Psychiatrists 

66-15315 

Written  by  the  consulting  psychiatrist  to  the 
Harvard  University  Health  Services  this  bio¬ 
graphy  is  about  the  man  who,  a  signatory  of 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  considered 
to  be  the  father  of  American  psychiatry.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  30w 
“Both  medicine  and  psychiatry  (not  so- 
called)  as  well  as  customs  and  manners  of 
18th-century  Europe  and  America,  are  pictured 
in  this  readable  story  of  medical  science.  .  . 
Since  Dr.  Binger  writes  with  keen  analysis 
and  without  prejudice  his  book  is  particularly 
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BINGER,  CARL — Continued 

good  for  a  young  student  interested  in  medical 
science.  .  .  .  He  lias  not  over-weighted  his 
work  with  scientific  detail  which  would  have 
be  troublesome  to  the  general  reader.  ,  .  . 
Buy  this  for  general  collections  as  well  as 
medical  libraries.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:3704  Ag  66  160w 

‘‘[This]  is  indeed  a  more  moving  book  than 
most  professional  biographers  are  capable  of 
writing.  .  .  .  [The  author  has]  used  the  fruits 
of  his  professional  knowledge  and  experience 
not  in  clinical  expositions  but  to  further  the 
literary  end  of  imaginative  understanding.  His 
pages  reveal  a  profound  appreciation  of  the 
springs  of  human  behavior.  .  .  .  Although  it 
will  fascinate  laymen,  this  is  a  doctor’s  book 
about  a  doctor.  Those  aspects  of  Rush’s  career 
not  concerned  with  medicine  are  frankly 
skimped.  ...  In  two  chapters  on  Rush  as  a 
psychiatrist.  Dr.  Binger  shows  how  the  flawed 
physician  .  .  .  made  a  great  contribution  by 
bringing  gentleness  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  a  desire  to  understand  rather  than  to 
punish.”  J.  T.  Flexner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  13  ’66  1050w 


BINGHAM,  JUNE.  U  Thant;  the  search  for 
peace.  300p  il  $5.95  Knopf 

B  or  92  Thant.  U.  Burma — History  66-12397 

“Written  by  the  wife  of  a  former  United 
States  representative  to  various  UN  bodies,  this 
biography  of  the  current  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  is  also  a  political  history 
of  modern  Burma.  The  story  of  U  Thant’s 
education  and  rise  to  eminence  in  his  country’s 
affairs  is  interwoven  with  an  account  of 
Burma’s  struggle  for  independence  and  her  in¬ 
ternal  political  development  since  that  .  .  .  was 
achieved.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


"This  book  is  a  successful  attempt  to  provide 
some  understanding  of  the  man — and  more  im¬ 
portant.  his  national  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  more  valuable  as  a  primer 
on  modern  Burma  than  it  is  as  a  study  of  U 
Thant.  There  is  a  brief,  fascinating  look  at 
Burmese  social  customs,  and  there  is  a  valuable 
chapter  for  the  uninitiated  on  Burmese  Bud¬ 
dhism  (Theravada).  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bingham  does 
not  try  to  hide  .  .  .  diverse  aspects  of  U  Thant’s 
makeup,  although  her  presentation  is  in¬ 
variably  sympathetic.  Though  it  is  doubtful 
that  this  book  will  be  included  in  scholarly 
bibliographies,  it  is  still  very  readable  and 
useful  in  achieving  some  measure  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  man  and  his  nation.”  W.  F. 
Kimball 

America  114:595  Ap  23  ’66  380w 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Taylor 

Book  Week  p3  My  8  ’66  1600w 

“[Thant’s]  belief  in  Buddhism  is  emphasized 
carefully,  but  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  religion 
does  not  dominate  him.  Recommended  for  all 
collections.”  Donald  Wasson 

Library  J  91:2324  My  1  ’66  130w 


Library  J  91:3270  Je  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 

"The  author  .plainly  intended  her  book  not 
for  the  specialist  but  for  the  general  read¬ 
er' •  .  •  •  There  are  observations  about  Burmese 
customs,  Buddhism,  neutralism  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  ol  meditation;  there  is  a  sketch  of  mod¬ 
ern  Burmese  history.  .  .  .  These  subjects  are 
given  pleasant,  generally  sensible,  but  con¬ 
sistently  light  treatment.  The  story  contains 
some  trivia.  .  .  .  For  the  general  reader  seek¬ 
ing  an  introduction  to  Burma,  the  book  also 
contains  some  meat.  The  author’s  account  of 
recent  Burmese  history,  and  especially  of 
Burma  s  independence  movement,  is  well 
told.  .  .  .Unfortunately,  we  are  told  more 
about  U  Thant’s  unimportant  years  than  his 
important  ones.  .  .  .  U  Thant  the  statesman 
has  yet  to  be  revealed.”  O  E  Clubb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Je  12  ’66  600w 

•  “;Tunei  Bingham’s  excellent  book  on  U  Thant 
is  the  first  to  appear  m  any  language.  There 
is  a  keen  sense  of  balance  in  the  author’s 
treatment  of  lhants  family  and  educational 
background,  his  political  ideas  and  methods  of 
work,  and  his  important  role  in  both  Burmese 
politics  and  at  the  U.N.  .  .  One  can  read 

Mrs.  Bingham’s  sympathetic  but  objective 
biography  .  .  .  with  steady  pleasure  Though 
not  written  m  an  academic  manner,’  it  draws 
upon  most  of  the  important  works  on  Burma 
Dy...  •  .  well-known  scholars.  Moreover  the 
author  shows  a  great  deal  of  human  under¬ 
standing  of  the  traditionally  tranquil  Burmese 


way  of  life  and  the  zigzagging  path  of  the 
country’s  political  history  since  the  nineteenth 
century.”  K.  K.  L.  Kuliang 

Sat  R  49:34  Je  18  ’66  470w 
TLS  p795  S  8  ’66  850w 


BiNSTOCK,  ROBERT  H.,  jt.  auth.  Feasible 
planning  for  social  change.  See  Morris,  R. 


BIQUARD,  PIERRE.  Frdddric  Joliot-Curie;  the 
man  and  his  theories;  tr.  by  Geoffrey 
Strachan.  192p  pi  $5  Eriksson 

B  or  92  Joliot.  Frdddric  65-24212 

This  biography  “describes  the  family  origins, 
early  life  and  education  of  Frdddric  Joliot- 
Curie  .  .  .  discusses  his  training  in  physics, 
first  under  Paul  Langevin  and  then  as  assistant 
to  Mme.  Curie  at  the  Radium  Institute,  where 
he  made  his  great  reputation  and  where  in 
collaboration  with  Mme.  Curie’s  daughter 
Irfene,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1926,  he 
made  the  now  famous  discovery  of  artificial 
radioactivity,  for  which  with  Ir&ne  Curie  he 
jointly  received  in  1935  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
chemistry.”  (TLS)  Originally  published  in 
France  in  1962  in  the  series  Savants  du  Monde 
Entier.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:538  S  ’66  160w 

“Although  this  biography  ...  is  not  very 
well  written,  it  is  carried  along  by  the  fas¬ 
cinating  and  perhaps  ultimately  tragic  quality 
of  Joliot  himself.” 

New  Yorker  42:196  Ap  23  ’66  230w 
“[This  book  is  written]  in  terms  suited  to 
both  the  scientific  and  the  general  reader.  .  .  . 
[Joliot-Curie’s]  experimental  genius  and  his 
imagination  are  brought  out.  The  other  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  of  his  life  are  well  de¬ 
scribed,  including  his  turning  to  politics,  which 
eventually  led  him  to  join  the  French  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  ultimately  to  his  dismissal 
from  his  post  as  High  Commissioner  for 
Atomic  Energy.  .  .  .  [The  book]  contains  useful 
bibliographies  and  selected  passages  from  the 
writings  and  correspondence  of  the  subject 
and  there  are  some  well-chosen  illustrations.” 

TLS  p692  Ag  12  ’65  170w 


BIRD,  CAROLINE.  The  invisible  scar.  364p 

$5.95  McKay 

973.91  Depressions.  U.S. — Social  conditions. 

U.S. — Economic  conditions — 1919-1933.  U.S. — 

Economic  conditions — 1933-1945  65-24266 

The  author  traces  “the  far-reaching  effects 
of  the  Great  Depression  on  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment;  on  women,  sex,  and  life;  on  education, 
the  professions,  and  political  ideas;  on  what  we 
think  is  fun;  and  .  .  .  what  the  decade  of 
economic  standstill  did  to  the  individual  Amer¬ 
ican  as  a.  human  being.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


inis  story  .  .  .  Drmgs  sharpest  focus  on  the 
experiences  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  a 
veritable  treasure  of  fascinating  information 
about  a  country  in  distress.  ...  As  a  socio¬ 
economic  study,  it  is  a  valuable  interpretation 
of  an  important  part  of  history”  R.  J  Cleary 
America  114:267  F  19  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p2  F  13  '66  170w 
Choice  3:251  My  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Commonweal  84:205  My  6  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:686  F  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
.  “fThe  author]  offers  a  vast  and  often 
fascinating  array  of  events  and  comments.  .  .  . 
L,  passion  seldom  carries  her  beyond 
desultory  intimations  that  there  were  alterna- 
nf  il  fe.  misguided  policies  and  philosophies 
’  ’  Her  caricature  of  ‘the  Marxist 
intellectuals  leaves  one  wondering  what  anyone 
might  have  seen  in  them  or  in  their  doctrines. 
Va  the  subject  of  American  radicalism  she 
Panic.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  danger  is  in¬ 
herent  in  this  nonfictional  form  of  failing  to 
deal,  adequately  with  problems  of  social  cau¬ 
sality  and  as  a  consequence,  failing  to  arrive 
hiiitf£f°nab  e  assessments  of  political  responsi¬ 
bilities  ...  In  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Bird’s  awe¬ 
some  documentation  ...  it  is  astounding  that 
th®  possibility  should  not  be  considered  that 
whatever  it  was  that  wounded  us  once  is 
wounding  us  still.”  J  F  Becker  e  18 

Nation  202:366  Mr  28  ’66  1600w 
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the  book  is  in  many  respects  de¬ 
lightful  and  always  well  written,  its  chief 
characteristic  is  a  sort  of  impressionistic  dis¬ 
cursiveness,  even  formlessness.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bird 
has  made  a  major  effort  to  understand  the 
economics  of  the  Depression,  and  .  .  .  her 
underlying  analysis  is  clearly  right.  .  .  .  The 
troublesome  aspect  of  the  book  is  its  tendency 
to  make  sweeping  generalizations  on  slim  evi¬ 
dence.  .  .  .  With  its  faults,  however,  the  book 
is  an  unqualified  success  in  bringing  together  out 
of  what  must  have  been  thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings  the  impact  of  the  Depression  on 
the  American  individual.  ...  In  that  key  sense 
it  is  clearly  a  true  book,  a  true  report."  Edwin 
Dale 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  P  20  ’66  600w 

New  Yorker  42:178  Mr  12  '66  60w 
“The  views  of  those  wielding  power  today, 
.  .  .  Miss  Bird  argues,  stem  from  the  searing 
experiences  of  the  Great  Depression  of  a 
generation  a.go.  In  addition  to  showing  how 
the  Depression  altered  attitudes  toward  life 
m  general,  the  New  Deal  antecedents  of  the 
Great  Society  are .  enumerated.  .  .  .  Although 
the  volume  contains  minor  errors  of  theory, 
fact,  ana  typography,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
book  is  not  impaired.  More  distracting  is  Miss 
Bird  s  inability  to  convey  the  pathos  of  the 
Depression;  some  passages  are  reminiscent  of 
Schlesinger,  Jr.’s  The  Crisis  of  the 
Old.  Order  IBRD  1957],  but  Miss  Bird’s  presen¬ 
tation  is  not  as  moving.  Nor  do  the  author's 
own  Depression  experiences  strengthen  her 
argument.  .  .  .  The  merit  of  Miss  Bird’s  book 
lies  in  the  numerous  insights  it  provides  along 
with  a  wealth  of  memory-provoking  incidents.” 
B.  H.  Wilkins 

Sat  R  49:37  F  12  ’66  650w 


BIRKENHEAD,  FREDERICK  WINSTON 
FURNEAUX  SMITH,  2d  earl  of.  Halifax; 
the  life  of  Lord  Halifax,  by  the  earl  of 
Birkenhead.  626p  pi  $8.50  Houghton 

B  or  92  Halifax,  Edward  Frederick  Lind- 
ley  Wood,  1st  earl  of  66-11230 


A  biography  of  the  Yorkshire  aristocrat  who 
was  Viceroy  of  India  between  1925  and  1931: 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  government  which 
negotiated  the  Munich  Settlement;  and  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States  from  1941-1945. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:704  N  26  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:106  Je  15  ’66  600w 
“This  fine  biography  by  Lord  Birkenhead 
does  much  to  explain  Halifax  to  us.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  father  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
when  Halifax  first  went  out  to  Delhi.  .  .  .  For 
the  first  half  of  the  book,  there  lingered  in 
this  reviewer’s  thinking  a  suspicion  that  ho 
might  be  reading  a  eulogy  rather  than  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  The  test  would  come  (he  told  himself) 
when  he  reached  Munich,  for  it  was  in  1937 
and  1938  that  Halifax  made  the  most  egregious 
mistakes  of  his  career  To  his  credit.  Lord 
Birkenhead  deals  with  this  period  clinically 
and  analytically.  Halifax  remains  his  hero, 
but  he  neither  papers  nor  sugars  anything 
over.”  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  ’66 
850w 

Economist  216:347  J1  24  ’65  950w 
“A  detailed  and  fearlessly  honest  biog¬ 
raphy.  .  .  .  The  Indian  chapters  form  a  high¬ 
light.  .  .  .  Lord  Birkenhead’s  picture  of  Gandhi 
is  particularly  good.  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  a  fine 
sustained  achievement,  though  it  is  not  free 
from  weaknesses  of  presentation.  The  evoca¬ 
tions  of  Yorkshire  country  life  sometimes  err 
on  the  side  of  sentimentality,  and  a  more 
serious  fault  appears  in  a  recurrent  lack  of 
flow  in  the  narrative  line.  ...  It  is  a  far- 
ranging  book  and  final  judgment  must  rest  on 
the  general  impression.  This  is  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  and  one  who  for  many  years  knew 
Lord  Halifax,  albeit  at  large  removes  of  age 
and  position,  finds  him  here  as  a  living  pre¬ 
sence.  A  reader  who  never  saw  or  met  him 
is  sure  of  the  same  experience.”  Christopher 

Encounter  25:67  O  ’65  2700w 
J  Am  Hist  53:422  S  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:3198  Je  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Shane  Leslie 

Nat  R  18:844  Ag  23  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  70:124  J1  23  ’65  1360w 


Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  J1  7  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Lindsay  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  10  ’66  2250w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  34:52  Mr  10  ’66  750w 

“What  manner  of  man  then  was  this?  .  .  . 
Lord  Birkenhead  examines  the  question  with 
profound  care  and  sympathy,  with  the  help 
of  copious  family  documents  and  dozens  of 
personal  reminiscences.  His  biography  is  scru¬ 
pulous  and  scholarly,  and  if  it  sometimes  makes 
tedious  reading,  that  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
subject.  Halifax  remains  from  first  to  last 
enigmatic  and  inscrutable.  ...  It  would  be 
idle  to  expect  moral  judgments  of  such  a 
biography  as  Lord  Birkenhead  has  written. 
What  it  amounts,  to  is  an  extended  obituary 
notice,  rarely  deviating  into  liveliness  and  hu¬ 
mour.  Lord  Birkenhead’s  immensely  laborious 
and  conscientious  work  irresistibly  invites 
sepulchral  metaphors.  It  is  monumental,  and 
the  style  is  lapidary.” 

TLS  p605  J1  22  ’65  2250w 


BIRKENHEAD,  SHEILA,  Illustrious  friends; 
the  story  of  Joseph  Severn  and  his  son 
Arthur.  393p  pi  $8.50  Reynal  &  co. 

B  or  92  Severn,  Arthur.  Severn,  Joseph 

66-2038 

“This  is  the  story  of  .  .  .  the  handsome 
young  artist  who  traveled  with  John  Keats  to 
Rome  and  in  whose  arms  the  poet  died,  [and 
of  his  son  who]  married  the  cousin  and  ward 
of  John  Ruskin  and  with  his  wife  tried  to 
control  the  great  man  in  attacks  of  madness 
and  to  care  for  him  when  he  could  no  longer 
work.  The  title  is  taken  from  Shelley’s  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Adonais  to  Joseph  Severn.  [The  book] 
shows  the  two  famous  men,  Keats  and  Ruskin, 
through  the  eyes  of  those  living  in  intimacy 
with  them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Minerof 

Library  J  91:3428  J1  ’66  150w 
“Lady  Birkenhead,  who  has  already  written 
on  Joseph  Severn,  her  husband’s  great-grand¬ 
father,  has  now  made  a  long  interesting  book 
about  Joseph  and  his  children  and  their  charges. 
She  sometimes  writes  over-simply,  almost  as 
if  she  were  talking  to  the  little  ones,  and 
rather  too  often  falls  into  little-did-they-knows. 
But  her  story  is  well-shaped  and  properly  doc¬ 
umented,  and  the  relationship  of  the  older 
Severn  with  Keats,  of  the  younger  with  Ruskin, 
is  absorbing.”  Marghanita  Laski 

New  Statesman  71:22  Ja  7  ’66  400w 
“[The  author]  paints  [Joseph]  Severn  in 
his  own  style — ‘lightly  sagacious,  lovingly  hu- 
morus,  daintily  sentimental.’  .  .  .  The  shadowed 
days  that  would  lend  substance  to  this  portrait 
are  glossed  over.  .  .  .  [Her]  picture  of  Keats  .  .  . 
has  affinities  with  Amy  Lowell’s.  .  .  .  [By]  pre¬ 
senting  him  as  the  dedicated  poet  from  the 
start,  she  misses  the  tension  and  complexity, 
the  intellectual  depth,  the  social  awareness, 
that  shaped  both  his  character  and  his  work. 
She  also  embroiders  on  her  sources.  .  .  . 

[Ruskin]  shown  in  all  his  compulsiveness,  his 
domestic  tyrannies,  his  baby  talk,  his  flirta¬ 
tions  with  schoolgirl  ‘pets,’  is  hardly  recogniz¬ 
able  as  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  his 
age.  .  .  .  Only  if  the  biographer  looks — as  Lady 
Birkenhead  does  not — beyond  the  legend  and 
the  merely  photographic  record  to  what  still 
endures  in  Ruskin’s  work,  can  he  hope  to 
paint  a  true  portrait  of  the  man.”  Aileen  Ward 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  8  ’66  UOOw 
“This  narrative,  though  well  stocked  with 
references,  is  not  aimed  at  the  academic  stick¬ 
ler.  It  lags,  in  places,  behind  the  product  of 
research.  .  .  .  The  stings  and  wonders  of  this 
outstretched  panorama  are  beyond  all  summary, 
and  can  only  be  relished  by  dint  of  patient 
penetration.” 

TLS  p!211  D  30  ’65  1050w 


Bl RKET-SM ITH,  KAJ.  The  paths  of  culture, 
a  general  ethnology;  tr.  from  the  Danish  by 
Karin  Fennow.  535p  il  $10  Univ.  of  Wis. 
press 

301.2  Ethnology.  Civilization — History 

64-8488 

The  purpose  of  this  book  “is  to  depict  human 
culture  in  its  entirety  .  .  .  .The  goal  has  been  to 
make  a  sketch  of  culture  as  such,  of  its  devel¬ 
opment,  and  of  the  paths  along  which  it  has 
moved  in  time  and  space.  The  historical  view- 
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BIRKET-SMITH,  KAY — Continued 
point  therefore  predominates.”  (Pref)  Chrono¬ 
logical  chart  covering  the  period  6,000  B.C.  to 
1,000  A.D.  Bibliography.  Index.  The  author 
is  Chief  Curator  (retired)  of  the  Ethnographical 
Department  of  the  National  Museum,  Copen¬ 
hagen. 


behavior  Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  climax  of  anci¬ 
ent  Rome.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  reign  is  just 
about  the  point  at  which  so  many  histories  of 
the  Romans  begin  to  peter  out.  This  book  is  a 
valuable  corrective.”  Michael  Grant 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plS  O  30  ’66  550w 
New  Yorker  42:247  N  12  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  W.  N.  Fenton 

Am  Anthropol  68:530  Ap  66  1600w 
“A  vast,  yet  compact,  history  of  human  cul¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  Birket- Smith’s  field  work  among 
the  Eskimos,  and  his  inclusive  knowledge  of 
Danish  archeology  and  Danish  culture,  give  the 
book  its  particularity  within  the  world  wide 
sweep  he  has  attempted.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  with 
authority,  but  he  quotes  no  sources  directly. 
However  ...  he  provides  selected  references 
that  demonstrate  how  well  he  has  fitted  later 
work — published  as  recently  as  1962 — into  his 
early  twentieth-century  frame  of  thought.  His 
discussion  of  technical  problems  are  the  most 
interesting.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  religion  and 
of  social  organization  is  ingenuous  and  disap¬ 
pointing.  His  repudiation  of  Freud  is  firmly 
based  on  views  prevalent  in  the  1920’ s,  and  he 
makes  no  use  of  the  modern  work  that  places 
Levy-Bruhl  in  a  new  context.”  Margaret  Mead 
Natur  Hist  74:6  D  '65  490w 
“This  brilliant  summary  .  .  .  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Ralph  Linton’s  posthumous  ’The  Tree 
of  Culture’  LBRD  1955] ;  the  present  book 
should  serve  even  better  the  general  reader 
and  the  student  who  wants  the  long  worldwide 
story  of  technology,  economy,  social  organiza¬ 
tion  and  religious  life  and  ideals.  American 
anthropologists  will  be  troubled  by  terminology 
reminiscent  of  the  old  German  historical 
school.  .  .  .  But  the  book  explicitly  dismisses 
extreme  theories  after  judiciously  weighing  the 
variety  of  interpretations  the  data  suggest. 

.  .  .  [However,  this]  updated  edition,  .  .  . 
though  richly  illustrated  by  American  stan¬ 
dards,  still  has  only  one-fifth  of  the  plates  of 
the  [earlier  one].”  Sol  Tax 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  29  ’66  450w 


BIRLEY,  ANTHONY.  Marcus  Aurelius.  354p 
il  maps  $6.95  Little 

B  or  92  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Marcus,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome.  Rome — History — Empire, 
30  B.C. -476  A.D.  66-20802 

A  lecturer  in  ancient  history  at  Leeds  Uni¬ 
versity,  England,  has  written  this  biography 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  second  century. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  view  of  the  sorry  state  of  much  of  the 
source  material,  this  is  a  job  for  a  professional 
historian.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  written  a 
scholarly  and  interesting  book.  He  offers 
neither  a  comprehensive  ‘Life  and  Times’  nor 
the  imaginative  portrait  of  a  soul  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Yourcenar’s  [Memoirs  of  Hadrian,  BRD 
1954]  but  the  biography  of  an  individual,  pre¬ 
senting  Marcus  as  a  man,  not  merely  as  a 
prince  or  monarch.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  history  that  this  man  is  remembered  as  one 
who  persecuted  Christians.  Birley’s  discussion 
of  this  matter  is  among  the  most  interesting 
reading  in  the  book.”  W  H.  Fitzgerald 
America  115:621  N  12  ’66  700w 


“Lack  of  information  bedevils  the  whole 
enterprise:  the  padding  outweighs  the  biogra¬ 
phy.  .  .  .  [Marcus’  Meditations]  are  given  a 
chapter  which,  when  it  is  not  playing  detective 
with  the  date  of  publication  or  noticing  the 
pervasive  concern  with  death,  turns  to  idle  and 
pointless  guessing- games.  ...  In  Mr.  Birley’s 
potted  history  of  Stoicism  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion,  let  alone  explanation,  of  the  profound 
transformation  .  .  .  which  that  school  under¬ 
went  in  its  Roman  career.  ...  ‘In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  posterity  and  of  many  contemporaries 
who  survived  him,  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the 
perfect  emperor.’  So  opens  the  Epilogue.  This 
member  of  posterity  wishes  to  be  counted  out 
of  that  judgment,  and  indeed  of  the  kind  of 
historical  writing  which  thinks  such  a  state¬ 
ment  worth  putting  on  paper.”  M.  I.  Finley 
Book  Week  pl9  O  30  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  13  ’66 
600w 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:5956  D  1  ’66  170w 
.“The  first  half  of  Mr.  Birley’s  study  deal: 
^lthrA!?e  A  formative  years  of  Marcus.  .  . 
On  [the  Meditations],.  Mr.  Birley  is  sound  bu 
rather  tantalizin.gly  brief.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  strangi 
and  unforgettable  hero.  .  .  .  Regarding  decen 


BIRMINGHAM,  FRANCES.  The  wedding  book; 
a  complete  his  and  her  guide,  by  Frances 
and  Frederic  A.  Birmingham  [il.  by  Jon 
Buelow].  209p  $4.95  Harper 
395  Etiquette.  Marriage  customs  and  rites 

63-10626 

This  book  “is  divided  into  ‘His’  and  ‘Her’ 
sections  so  that  each  knows  .  .  .  what  his  or 
her  obligations  are.  The  authors  cover  such 
problems  as  buying  the  ring,  announcing  the 
engagement,  planning  for  the  ceremony  and 
reception,  arranging  the  honeymoon,  planning 
for  a  home  or  an  apartment  after  marriage, 
wedding  clothes,  invitations,  gifts,  flowers 
[and]  pictures.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  Ap  27  ’66 

90w 

“Even  though  [this]  is  a  full-length  book, 
there  is  not  much  more  useful  information 
given  than  will  be  found  in  a  standard  etiquette 
book.  Additional  material  on  how  to  choose  a 
honeymoon  spot,  how  to  be  happy  while  en¬ 
gaged,  and  how  to  be  a  good  wife  or  husband 
is  so  superficial  as  to  be  useless.  The  style 
of  the  whole  book  is  irritatingly  coy  and  folksy. 
Not  recommended.”  A.  M.  Fasick 

Library  J  89:2610  Je  15  ’64  120w 


BIRMINGHAM,  FREDERIC  A.,  jt.  auth.  The 

wedding  book.  See  Birmingham,  F. 


BIRREN,  FABER.  History  of  color  in  paint¬ 
ing;  with  new  principles  of  color  expression 
[ed.  by  Dorothy  Willis  and  Margaret  Holton]. 
372p  il  col  pi  $25  Reinhold 
752  Color.  Painting — History  64-22424 

This  is  a  "study  of  the  various  uses  and 
functions  of  color  as  they  have  developed  from 
the  beginning  of  painting  in  the  Western  world. 
...  .  The  first  [part]  is  a  survey'  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  the  matter,  such  as  the  gradual 
refinement  of  oil-and-pigment  as  a  medium 
and  the  standardization  of  tints,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  .  .  .  is  a  history  of  the  changing  views  on 
the  relation  of  color  to  form  and  atmosphere 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present.”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  listings  of  colors  used  by  great  artists 
are  useful.  The  same  information  can  be  found 
elsewhere,  but  only  by  using  numerous  sources. 
•  •  •  The  book  contains  good  black-and-white 
illustrations,  inferior  quality  color  plates,  and 
a  text  whose  authenticity  will  be  challenged  by 
art  historians.  Most  of  the  text  and  picture 
captions  are  written  in  a  manner  which  could 
only  appeal  to  youthful  readers,  and  yet  Mr. 
Birren  pointedly  directs  his  statements  to 
artists,  one  assumes  established  artists.  It 
is  doubtful  that  contemporary  artists  are  so 
ignorant  of  color  theory  that  they  need  to  turn 
to  this  particular  book  for  guidance.  This  book 
offers  very  little  to  compensate  for  its  price.” 
J.  D.  Sisson 

Library  J  90:3436  S  1  ’65  190w 
“The  work  as  a  whole  is  extremely  partic¬ 
ularized,  but  even  a  cursory  reading  Is  likely 
to  unearth  a  good  deal  of  interesting  anecdotal 
information,  such  as  .  .  .  the  little-known 
contributions  that  both  Newton  and  Voltaire 
made  to  the  rationalization  of  color  sequences. 
I  he  more  generalized  second  part  of  the  book, 
with  its  brisk  procession  of  brief  accounts 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Masters,  is  a  handsomely 
organized  and  highly  illuminated  affair.” 

New  Yorker  42:175  Ap  2  ’66  210w 


B212SpT!3i95  McKays  SW66t  ^  °f  G°rham’ 

.  66-14799 

Perner„ Is  a  twenty- two-year-old  girl 
escaping  from  the  New  York  materialism  of 
her  rich  parents.  .  .  .  With  only  a  B)A  and 
a  published  .novelette  to  her  credit  she  accents 
wkJSai  teaching  English  at  Gorham  College  for 
Females,  a  rundown  rural  academy  somewhere 
™  ,Xew  England,  .  and  tries  to  fit  into  the 
shabby-genteel  environment  that  is  so  different 
from  her  own.  ...  The  story  is  basicahy 
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about  Daisy’s  relationship  with  .  .  .  forty-one- 
year-old  George  Auerbach,  Gorham’s  Poet  in 
Residence.  Openly,  insistently,  and  continually 
she  yields  herself  up  to  him,  and  finally  he 
becomes  .  .  .  tired  of  this  conjugation.  .  .  . 
What  makes  her  decide  to  give  him  up,  however 
is  not  his  cooling  off  nor  his  "being  already 
married.  Daisy  has  .  .  .  discovered  that  George 
has  conducted  an  affair  with  a  well-known 
campus  wife.”  (Sat  R) 


BISHER,  FURMAN.  Miracle  in  Atlanta;  the 
Atlanta  Braves  story.  180p  pi  $4.95  World  pub. 
796.357  Atlanta.  Baseball  club  (National 
League)  66-19872 

The  ‘‘story  of  a  baseball  franchise  that  moved 
from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta  and,  in  the  process, 
created  a  major  crisis  concerning  the  immunity 
of  big-league  baseball  to  Federal  antitrust 
legislation.  .  .  .  Here,  too,  are  the  personalities 
behind  the  story.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


in 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:138  Je  '66  50w 

Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl4  My  1  ’66  320w 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:2870  Je  1  66  llOw 

‘‘There  are  some  very  funny  moments  __ 
[this  novel] ....  The .  metier,  as  one  of 
Miss  Birstein’s  academicians  might  call  it, 
is  nicely  drawn.  Unfortunately,  .  once  she  has 
assembled  an  intriguing  faculty  m  their  natiX® 
habitat,  the  author  does  not  make  the  most 
of  their  relationships:  the  plot,  m  short,  is 
wan  tin  .  .  We  don’t  find  out  much  about 

Daisy  and  the  poet  that  we  don’t  already 
t-now  This  is  a  pity,  because  Daisy  Berner, 
a  girl  who  succumbs  for  compassionate  reasons, 
is  a  heroine  one  wants  to  know  a  good  deal 
better.”  Martin.  Revm  R  p3Q  Ap  1Q  >66  160w 

‘‘This  is  a  funny,  charming,  disenchanted, 
lethal  faW^’sweek  67;n4  Ap  11  ’66  300w 

Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Bradbury 

Reporter  34:40  Je  30  66  1650w 

“The  book  jacket  calls  [this  novel]  a 
wonderfully  wicked  satire  on  Academia,  with 
I  heroine  few  will  forget.’  This  mdgment  . 

ifin^'o?  wfstfuf'chami-  in  “  a  youthful 

!^ldC%  the'  betrayed11  and°^injmed 

StinePsr0taS°nlSt  There  i^  weird^ubplot 
S/SMeS  PerhapsS  aS^hi S 
thatCteven  nobfest^f  Terffines^nJU  not 

TLS  pll78  D  15  ’66  140w 


mcrw  I0RGEN  Whv  Buddha  smiles:  tr.  by 
BGwynne  Vevers.  15Sp  col  pi  $6.95  Taplmger 
Burma — Description  and  travel. 


915.91 

Buddha  and  Buddhism 


66-12946 


The  author  ‘‘set  out  to  photograph  the 

fmnd[eheV° traveled  ^nlo^the  ‘iritertor  with  an 
armed  escort  and  an  officer  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychological  Vv  arf are  to  act  as  his 
Slide  and  treasurer.  But  increasing  y  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  Burmese  kindliness  and 
serenity  which  seemed  to  be  rooted  in  the 
Buddhist  faith.  And  so,  wishing  to  learn  more 
about  Buddhism,  and  yielding  to  an  -Abbots 
persuasion  he  became  a  novice,  and  soon 
a  monk  with  a  name  meaning  in  English  he 
a  moiiK  w  tQ  ]eam  everything  about 

Buddhism.’'  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“For  all  libraries  with  sporting  book  collec¬ 
tions.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  J  91:3232  Je  15  ’66  130w 
“Immensely  valuable  as  an  insight  into  the 
political,  business  and  litigational  jungles  of 
baseball.  .  .  .  What  a  complicated  tale  of 
temporary  injunctions,  permanent  injunctions, 
rancor,  secret  conferences,  rumor-mongering, 
rumor  scotching,  secret  deals,  catcalling, 
acrimony,  subtle  suasion,  intrigue,  accusations 
and  counter-accusations,  veiled  and  open 
threats  and  bad  will  this  is!”  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Je  12  ’66  430w 


BISHOP,  CLAIRE  HUCHET.  Yeshu,  called 
Jesus:  il.  by  Donald  Bolognese.  97p  $3.50 
Farrar,  Straus 

232.9  Jesus  Christ — Juvenile  literature. 
Bible — History  of  Biblical  events — Juvenile 
literature  66-7318 

“In  telling  .  .  .  the  story  of  Jesus’  life,  the 
author  has  .  .  .  developed  the  details  of  his 
Jewish  background.  .  .  .  reconstructed  in  terms 
of  the  religious  beliefs  and  rituals  that  still 
form  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  Judaism.  .  .  . 
Details  of  everyday  family  and  village  life  [are] 
based  on  recent  research.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:556  N  5  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Haughton 

Commonweal  85:235  N  25  ’66  430w 


"Interpolated  appropriately  into  the  text  are 
quotations  from  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Hebrew  versions  of  the  Bible.  The  author  writes 
with  sustained  enthusiasm;  although  her  ap¬ 
proach  is  generally  objective,  she  closes  with 
a  theological  definition  of  what  Jesus  was — and 
was  not.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:572  O  ’66  150w 


“This  is  a  disappointing  book,  for  it  does 
not  have  the  depth  and  quality  one  has  come 
to  expect  of  Mrs.  Bishop.  So  much  background 
and  so  many  facts  have  been  compressed  into 
so  small  a  space  that  the  story  of  Yeshu  be¬ 
comes  didactic  and  dull.  The  sophistication  of 
the  pictures  contrasts  with  the  pedestrian 
writing.”  D.  T.  Spoerl 

Library  J  91:4326  S  15  ’66  90w 


“The  words  of  Scripture — inserted  in  phrases, 
sentences  and  longer  passages — add  a  great 
deal  to  the  religious  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
the  narrative  and  also  contribute  to  its  realism 
and  authenticity.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  volume  that 
well  reveals  the  relation  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  .  .  .  The  specifically  Christian 

ministry  of  Jesus  is  only  briefly  touched  on, 
but  the  essentials  of  it  are  here."  N.  K. 
Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  6  ’66 
380w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  20w 


“[This  book]  is  more  properly  recommended 
for  the  diversion  rather  than  the  edification 
of  adolescents  and  armchair  travellers.  Burma 
has  been  better  served  by  many  other  writers. 
Yet  enthusiasts  of  photography  are  urged  to 
study6  [this]  work  carefully  to  learn  how 
a  camera  should  be  used  in  faraway  lands. 
Hyman  Kublm^  ^  91;4n3  g  15  ,66  150w  [YA) 

ReVleW^wbyst?tesAma^'69:°5n03SMr  26  ’65  150w 

"Mr.  Bisch  writes  as  lightly  as  he  travels. 
Pie  was  looking  for,  and  describes  with  humor¬ 
ous  detachment,  the  simple  mechanics  of 
Buddhism  as  a  force  directing  mens  lives, 
and  hardly  at  all  its  deeper  philosophical  and 
religious  aspects.  .  .  .It  is  a  pity  that  his 
book  does  not  end  with  his  monastery  story. 
His  Burmese  adventure  is  worth  reading  be¬ 
cause  he  pursued  a  thread  of  truth  which  at 
its  own  level  turned  out  to  be.  rich  in  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  rest  of  his  narrative,  attacking 
on  the  same  level  a  subject  too  big  for  such 
treatment,  becomes  merely  threadbare. 

TLS  n315  An  22  ’65  390w 


BISHOP,  DONALD  G.  The  Roosevelt-Litvinov 
agreements:  the  American  view.  297p  $7.50 
Syracuse  univ.  press 

327.73  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano.  Litvinov, 
Maksim  Maksimovich.  U.S. — Foreign  rela¬ 
tions — Russia.  Russia — Foreign  relations — - 
U.S.  65-15852 

This  study  “opens  with  a  chapter  on  recogni¬ 
tion  and  the  signing  of  the  agreements,  then 
treats  each  agreement  in  a  separate  chapter, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  that 
arose  in  their  implementation.  Noninterfer¬ 
ence  in  internal  affairs,  freedom  of  worship, 
legal  protection  for  American  nationals,  So¬ 
viet  debts,  Soviet  claims  and  assignments, 
and  economic  espionage  are  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Iden¬ 
tification  of  officials.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 

“Professor  Bishop’s  book  deals  briefly  with 
the  actual  negotiation  of  the  Roosevelt-Lit¬ 
vinov  agreements,  and  at  length  with  the 
actual  implementation  of  those  agreements. 
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BISHOP,  D.  G. — Continued 

It  is  of  necessity  drawn  from  the  American 
sources,  and  these  sources  have  been  skill¬ 
fully  and  effectively  used.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
materials  that  the  author  has  examined  con¬ 
cern  the  period  to  1941.”  Dexter  Perkins 
Am  Hist  R  71:518  Ja  66  340w 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Milnar 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:168 


’66  450w 


“In  this  book— the  subtitle  of  which  is 
significant— [the  author]  gives  a  very  thorough 
analysis  of  the  promises  made  by  Maxim  Lit¬ 
vinov  to  the  United  States  in  1933.  ...  In 
his  concluding  evaluation,  the  author  con¬ 
demns  the  Russians’  failure  to  honor  their 
commitments.  .  .  .  The  chief  value  of  this 
book  for  historians  is  as  one  more  example 
of  the  excessive  reliance  on  legal  principles 
that  has  characterized  the  twentieth-century 
American  approach  to  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The 
result  [of  this  attitude]  was  nearly  a  decade 
of  diplomatic  controversy  which  embittered 
Soviet- American  relations  and  helped  prevent 
a  genuine  rapprochement  which  might  have 
halted  the  aggression  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  in  the  1930s.  Unfortunately,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  sense  of  outrage  and  his  excessive 
reliance  on  official  sources  blinds  him  to  this 
aspect  of  his  topic."  R.  A.  Divine 
J  Am  Hist  52:407  S  ’65  650w 


BISHOP,  ELIZABETH.  Questions  of  travel. 
95p  $3.95  Farrar,  Straus 
811  65-22553 

This  is  the  author’s  “first  volume  of  verse 
since  Poems  IBRD  1955],  which  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  .  .  .  Under  the  general 
heading  ‘Brazil’  are  grouped  eleven  poems. 

.  .  .  The  second  section,  entitled  ‘Elsewhere,’ 
includes  .  .  .  [eight  other  poems  and  the] 
story  of  a  Nova  Scotia  childhood,  ‘In  the 
Viilage.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  All  the  material 
in  this  book  previously  appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker  or  other  journals  except  Arrival  at 
Sanots  which  was  published  in  the  author’s 
earlier  Poems. 


"Elizabeth  Bishop’s  special  poetic  gift  is  her 
talent  for  indirectness,  understatement  and 
irony  that  converts  the  reader  into  a  traveler 
— traveling  through  this  noble  and  imaginative 
collection  of  verse — and  wishing  that  the 
poems  would  go  on  forever.”  Sandra  Hochman 
Book  Week  p4  F  20  '66  550w 


“By  any  standard  an  ambitious  book.  The 
best  poems  in  it,  such  as  the  title  poem,  ‘The 
Armadillo’  and  ‘Visits  to  St.  Elizabeths,’  are 
as  good  as  anything  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  The  book  as  a  whole,  however,  is  an 
uneven  achievement.  Miss  Bishop  is  not  at 
home  in  a  ballad  measure,  and  thus  a  poem 
such  as  ‘The  Burglar  of  Babylon’  is  interest- 
mg’  but  forced.  Her  descriptive  powers  re- 
mam  extraordinarily  good,  but  sentimentality 
still  mars  her  work,  as  in  ‘Manuelsinho.’  ” 
Choice  2:858  F  ’66  140w 


“Miss  Bishop  looks  at,  and  into,  the  world 
with  an  eye  so  individual  that  to  share  hei 
vision  is — gratefully — to  revise  one’s  own.  .  .  , 
No  poet  now  writing  achieves  more  naturallj 
right  notes,  or  greater  flexibility  in  formally 
ff^uctured  poems.  Quite  aside  from  her  vir¬ 
tuoso  Visits  to  St.  Elizabeths.’  .  .  .  Miss 
Bishop  s  skill  js  lyrically  demonstrated  by  the 
w  9^  T^e  Burglar  of  Babylon,’  anc 

ease  of  Sestina,’  which  mai 
Ve|f  be  the  best  American  poem  yet  writtei 
m  that  intricate  French  form.  .  .  .  Miss  Bishot: 
°n  y  most  valuable  export  to  Brazil 

hemisphere0”  SSiftTBooth  POets  of  thls'  or 

600wriSt'an  Science  Monitor  plO  Ja  6  ’6( 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:89  Ag  ’66  1250w 

,  ‘‘J2ler®  ls,  much  here  to  captivate  the  avi< 
reader,  poetry  and  prose  spiced  with  an  ai 
of  faraway  places.  This  appeal  is  balanced  h 
the  rather  nostalgic  portrait  of  a  rusUc  Nev 
England  childhood.  .  .  .  The  child’s  seetird,  i 
effectively  presented:  the  poetry  is"  sensVtivel- 
attuned  to  people  and  ‘the  spirit  of  the  place 
Some  of  the  poetry  is  marked  by  a  gentle  wr 
humor,  while  other  selections  offer^a  medita 
tive  mood.  Although  not  essential  for  ever- 
library,  this  book  will  supply  some  pleasan 
hours  for  most  readers  with  an  intprpaf  h 
travel.’’  Elizabeth  Nelson  interest  li 

Library  J  90:4090  O  1  '65  llOw 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Warnke 

New  Repub  154:19  Ap  9  ’66  1350w 


Reviewed  by  Lisel  Mueller 

Poetry  108:335  Ag  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Irvin  Ehrenpreis 

Va  Q  R  42:332  spring  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  55:458  Mr  ’66  lOOOw 


BISHOP,  WILLIAM  ARTHUR.  The  courage 
of  thfi  early  morning:  a  frank  biography  of 
Billy  Bishop,  the  great  ace  of  World  War  I. 
211p  il  $4.95  McKay 

B  or  92  Bishop,  William  Avery.  European 
War,  1914-1918 — Aerial  operations  66-13501 
“William  Avery  ‘Billy’  Bishop,  the  Canadian 
air  ace  and  one  of  the  .  .  .  heroes  of  World 
War  I,  shot  down  more  German  aircraft  than 
any  other  Allied  flyer  of  the  war.  In  the  doing, 
he  became  the  most  decorated  airman  in  the 
R.F.C.,  later  the  R.A.F.  His  son  Arthur,  an 
R.A.F.  fighter  pilot  in  World  War  II,  has  now 
written  a  biography  of  his  famous  father.” 
(Library  J) 


“This  frank  and  cheerful  biography  .  .  . 
makes  the  most  of  the  ironies  strewn  in  the 
early  history  of  the  air  force.  .  .  .  Without 
minimizing  the  danger  and  the  tension,  Wil¬ 
liam  Arthur  Bishop  injects  a  good  deal  of 
humour  into  the  romance  and  excitement  of 
the  era.  In  his  general  comments  about  air 
warfare,  he  tries  valiantly  not  to  take  sides, 
but  his  fundamental  naivete  shows  through. 
.  .  .  [He]  wisely  concentrates  on  his  father’s 
war  career.  The  rest  of  the  ston*-  satisfies  our 
curiosity  and  rounds  out  our  picture  of  the 
man  without  being  drawn-out  to  the  point  of 
anticlimax.  The  book  should  prove  a  favourite 
with  boys.”  Belle  Pomer 

Canadian  Forum  46:94  J1  ’66  210w  [YA] 
“[The  author],  while  [he]  occasionally  ro¬ 
manticizes  air  fighting  in  World  War  I,  sur¬ 
prisingly  is  quite  frank  and  objective  when 
discussing  his  parent.  The  result  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  of  an  ebullient  and  at  times  ec¬ 
centric  personality.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important 
addition  to  ail  aeronautical  collections.”  W.  C. 
Jackson 

Library  J  90:5388  D  15  ’65  130w 
Library  J  91:2227  Ap  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


BITSCH,  J0RGEN.  See  Bisch,  J. 


BIXBY,  WILLIAM.  The  forgotten  voyage  of 
Charles  Wilkes:  il.  by  John  Flynn.  184p  $4 
McKay 

508.3  Wilkes,  Charles — Juvenile  literature. 

United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  1838- 

1842' — Juvenile  literature  66-12126 

“An  early  visitor  to  the  icy  margins  of 
[Antarctica]  gets  belated  recognition  [in  this 
book].  ...  In  1838,  Wilkes,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  American  Navy,  led  out  a  four-year  ex¬ 
pedition  to  explore  the  seas  and  distant  places 
of  the  world,  including  South  Polar  seas  far 
below  the  Horn.  The  six  little  vessels  of 
Wilkes’s  squadron  were  nailsick  and  crank  even 
as  they  pulled  away  from  Hampton  Roads. 
Yet  somehow  he  brought  most  of  them  home, 
after  surveying  280  islands,  compiling  180 
charts,  some  still  good  to  this  day,  and  Prev¬ 
ins'.  to  his  own  if  no  one  else’s  satisfaction 
that  Antarctica  is  indeed  a  continent.’’  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Index.  “Grades  six  to  eight.” 
(Library  J) 


This  dramatic  and  fascinating  account  re¬ 
veals  a  thorough  understanding  of  both  Wilkes 
and  his  times.  Recommended.”  Grace  Wohlsen 
Library  J  91:2700  My  15  ’66  60w 


wnaes  naa  an  arrogant  manner  and  a 
doctrinaire  mind  which.  Mr.  Bixby  tells  us 
gained  him  many  enemies.  On  this  account! 
and  also  because  some  of  his  observations  had 
been  distorted  by  typical  south  polar  mirage 
effects.  Wilkes  s  achievements  were  ignored 
and  he  even  suffered  the  ignominv  of  a  court- 
martial.  This  is  a  workmanlike  condensation 
ot  what  must  have  been  a  bewilderingly  large 
and  scattered  body  of  fact.”  E.  B.  Garside 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  17  ’66  140w 


$4  50  Holt  A  FERR£.  This  is  my  life.  ISlp 

B  or  92  66-21618 
The  author  of  Papa’s  Wife,  BRD  1955  begins 
her  narrative  “with  the  day  her  literary  agent 
informs  her  that  ‘Papa’s  Wife’  is  to  be  mb 
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lished.  She  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  remain  a  wife  and  mother  while  writing, 
lecturing  and  traveling.”  (Best  Sell) 


“As  a  story  teller  the  author  .is  at  her  best 
especially  when  she  describes  her  visit  to 
Queen  Louise  of  Sweden  and  the  visit  to  the 
rest  home  run  by  the  Birgitta  nuns  in  Sweden. 
There  is  a  religious  spirit  throughout  the  book 
that  is  admirable  .  .  .  [but]  the  sparkle  and 
bubble  she  claims  for  herself  are  missing.  She 
also  claims  to  make  people  laugh,  which  is 
also  a  missing-  ingTedient  in  this  book! 
.  .  .  Sentiment  gets  a  little  thick  at  times. 
...  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  narrative 
is  smooth  and  the  character  portrayal  leaves 
one  with  a  feeling  of  wanting  her  for  a  friend. 
Her  readers  will  welcome  this  new  title.” 
L.  G.  Crane 

Best  Sell  26:288  N  1  ’66  400w 
“Unlike  her  second  book.  Papa’s  Daughter 
[BRD  1958],  in  which  Button  wrote  about 
Button  as  a  third  person,  this  account  is  in 
the  first  person  and  lacks  its  puckish  humor. 
Like  the  others,  though,  it  is  filled  with  Mrs. 
Bjorn’s  faith  in  an  ever-present  God  who 
watches  over  her  with  loving  care.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  unlikely  to  be  as  popular  as  her  earlier 
books,  Mrs.  Bjorn’s  reputation  makes  this  an 
essential  purchase  for  public  libraries.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thalman 

Library  J  91:4095  S  15  ’66  170w 


BLACK,  C.  E.  The  dynamics  of  moderniza¬ 
tion;  a  study  in  comparative  history.  207p 
$5.95  Harper 

301.2  Civilization,  Modern.  Technology  and 
civilization  66-20757 

“Professor  Black  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  social  sciences  as  he  uses  the  device  of 
comparative  history  to  pull  together  the  some¬ 
what  disparate  aspects  of  modernization.  Mod¬ 
ernization  is  viewed  as  a  continuum  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  past,  through  the  present,  and 
into  the  far  distant  future.  On  this  continuum 
he  places  the  various  nations  of  the  world  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historical  similarities  they  pos¬ 
sess  in  common  with  the  developed  nations. 
.  .  .  Into  this  discussion  he  brings  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  social,  political,  and  economic  simi¬ 
larities  which  exist,  and  compares  the  political 
spheres  of  the  various  countries,  with  a  final 
look  as  to  the  possibilities  the  future  might 
hold.”  (Library  J) 


"Professor  Black,  a  distinguished  Princeton 
historian,  defines  modernization  as  ‘the  dynam¬ 
ic  form  that  the  age-old  process  of  innovation 
has  assumed  as  a  result  of  the  explosive  pro¬ 
liferation  of  knowledge  in  recent  centuries. 

.  .  .  Today’s  generation  of  modernizers  is  to  be 
found  in  countries  which  in  a  modem  sense 
never  existed  before  .  .  .  but  as  Professor 

Black  puts  it,  ‘instant  modernization  is  not 
possible.’  Much  more  foreboding  is  his  predic¬ 
tion  that  in  each  of  the  85  societies  just  mov¬ 
ing  into  modernization  ‘one  may  expect  politi¬ 
cal  revolutions  and  other  forms  of  domestic  un¬ 
rest  in  the  foreseeable  future,’  regardless  of 
what  socio-politico-economic  system  is  adopt¬ 
ed.  ..  .  Many  things  which  Professor  Black 
savs  will  prove  highly  unpopular  among  those 
academicians  who,  for  example,  regard,  the 
one-party  dictatorships  .of  Africa .  as  .  highly 
moral — because  ‘essential  — institutions. 
Arnold  Beichman  .  .. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  15  66 
1200w 

“This  is  a  very  well  written  book  which  does 
a  good  job  of  pulling  together  the  factors  which 
lead  to  economic  and  political  maturity.  It  is 
quite  suitable  for  the  interested  layman  as  well 
as  for  the  scholar  who  might  wish  a  view  from 
a  different  perspective,  and  should  be  especially 
useful  to  college  students.”  R.  W.  Haseltme 
Library  J  91:4654  O  1  ’66  150w 


“This  is  an  important  book,  and  one  that  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  from  the  reading  public 
than  its  somewhat  subdued  title  is  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  most  ambitious  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  one  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
social  or  behavioral  sciences,  is  certain  to  en¬ 
counter  all  sorts  of  objections.  Professor  Black 
is  a  trained  historian,  specializing  m  (Slavic 
Europe.  .  .  .  He  distrusts  the  kind  of  broad 
generalizations,  based  on  such  unmappable  en¬ 
tities  as  ‘civilizations,’  ‘cultures,’  and  the  like, 
made  popular  by  the  Spenglers  and  the  Toyn¬ 
bees.  His  insistence  in  his  taxonomic  efforts  on 
the  organized  state  as  his  unit  for  study  will 
surely  meet  with  dissent.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  of 
Professor  Black’s  assets  is  his  ability  to  write 


straightforward,  unassuming  English,  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  the  irritating  technicalities  of  the 
social  scientists.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  that  should 
help  us  all  to  a  little  useful  patience  in  a 
world  we  Americans  have  perhaps  made  all  too 
possible.”  Crane  Brinton 

Sat  R  49:34  O  15  ’66  850w 


BLACK,  GAVIN.  You  want  to  die,  Johnny? 

224p  $4.95  Harper 

The  fourth  of  Gavin  Black’s  “adventure  nov¬ 
els  about  Paul  Harris,  an  importer-exporter  in 
the  Far  East  whose  unconventional  methods  of 
free  enterprise  at  times  involve  him  with  or¬ 
ganized  crime  and  international  intrigue.  .  .  . 
[It]  deals  with  Paul  Harris’s  involvement  with 
one  of  the  last  surviving  British  Protectorates, 
the  small  oil  sultanate  of  Bintan  in  Borneo, 
which  at  least  two  forces  from  each  side  of  the 
curtain  are  spinning  their  webs  to  control.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Although  at  times  talky,  [the  novel]  has  the 
distinct  flavor  of  the  Far  East  and  there  is 
plenty  of  action.” 

Best  Sell  26:81  My  15  ’66  30w 


“Gavin  Black  doesn’t  just  develop  a  pressure 
plot  entangled  in  suspense,  he  adds  uninfected 
wit,  character,  charm,  and  sharp  knowledge 
of  the  Far  East  to  make  rereading  as  keen  as 
the  first  race-through.”  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  14  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3774  Ag  ’66  80w 


“There  is  a  palace-intrigue  plot  with  the 
deviousness  and  complexity  of  William  Hag¬ 
gard;  there’s  a  fine  rousing  adventure  story 
and  a  good  whodunit;  and  along  with  these 
enjoyable  factors,  there’s  a  nice  analysis  of 
characters  and  subplots  that  makes  the  book 
a  reasonably  substantial  novel  of  the  world  in 
the  1960’s.  After  ‘Johnny,’  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Paul  Harris  and  his  creator  are  playing  in 
the  major  leagues.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  29  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  '66  20w 
TLS  p497  Je  2  ’66  20w 


BLACKALL,  JEAN  FRANTZ.  Jamesian  am¬ 
biguity  and  The  sacred  fount.  194p  $5  Cornell 
univ.  press 

813  James,  Henry — The  sacred  fount 

65-21407 

An  interpretative  analysis  of  the  novel.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Ward 

Am  Lit  38:402  N  ’66  500w 
“Starting  with  the  attractive  hypothesis  that 
‘on  the  whole,  James  has  suffered  more  from 
his  critics  than  they  from  him,’  this  cautious 
and  reasonable  book  proceeds  to  shed  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  what  is  probably  James’  most 
puzzling  and  least  popular  novel.  .  .  .  The  final 
chapter,  on  The  Sacred  Fount  and  the  context 
of  James’  fiction,  covers  too  much  ground  to 
be  more  than  sketchy,  but  otherwise  the  au¬ 
thor’s  patient  argument  of  a  complex  inter¬ 
pretation  is  convincing.  The  bibliography 
should  be  useful  to  all  students.” 

Choice  3:406  J1  ’66  150w 
“Mrs.  Blaekall  surveys  the  huge  body  of 
previous  criticism  of  the  novel,  brilliantly  ap¬ 
propriating  (with  full  credit  given)  what  she 
needs  to  support  her  own  persuasive  reading. 
The  entire  first  chapter  is  a  model  of  academic 
criticism.  .  .  .  The  main  body  of  the  book  com¬ 
petently  exposes  James’s  narrator.  .  .  .  To  my 
mind,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  study 
is  the  protracted  explication  of  our  narrator  as 
an  analogue  of  the  demented  Ludwig  II.  .  .  . 
in  a  way  very  much  like  the  regrettable  card- 
house  building  hy  James’s  narrator.  The  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  .  .  .  shows  how  James  in  other 
ambivalent  works  availed  himself  of  some  of 
the  techniques  and  thematic  material  to  be 
found  in  The  Sacred  Fount.  .  .  .  [The  work 
will  bel  helpful  to  readers  of  The  Sacred  Fount 
but  [will  also  give]  aid  to  other  students  as 
well,  those  for  example  who  are  perplexed  hy 
criticism  of  James  and  also  by  some  of 
James’s  other  novels  and  stories.”  R.  L.  Gale 
New  Eng  Q  39:407  S  ’66  700w 
‘‘[This  Isl  an  honest  piece  of  academic 
collage  which  wearies  the  reader  hy  repetitious 
summaries  and  heavily  self-communing 
phrases.” 

TLS  p718  Ag  11  ’66  200w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxlv  autumn  ’66  200w 
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BLACKMORE,  HOWARD  L.  Gung  and  rifles  of 
the  world.  134p  il  $30  Studio 
623.4  Firearms — History.  Firearms — Pic¬ 

tures,  illustrations,  etc.  Rifles  65-17169 
This  book’s  “main  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
large  corpus  of  fully  captioned  illustrations  of 
long  guns  produced  during  the  period  c.  1400- 
1900  from  which  other  similar  weapons  can 
easily  be  identified.  .  .  .  [The]  illustrations  .  .  . 
cover  every  kind  of  gun  and  rifle.  Eastern  and 
Western,  except  automatic  and  regulation  arms 
which  have  been  excluded  for  reasons  of  space. 
They  are  drawn  from  more  than  eighty  public 
and  private  collections  in  Europe  and  America. 

.  .  .  In  an  introduction  .  .  .  Mr.  Blackmore  pro¬ 
vides  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of 
guna  and  rifles.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  text  portion  is  arranged  into  chapters 
written  about  a  specific  type  of  gun  or  lock 
mechanism.  .  .  .  These  chapters  are  quite 
complete  and  give  a  history  that  cuts  across 
both  national  and  time  boundaries.  In  many 
instances  the  present  location  and  condition 
of  the  gun  being  discussed  is  given.  .  .  .  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  illustrations  show  outlines  of 
distinctively  shaped  gun  stocks  which  can  be 
helpful  in  identifying  an  unfamiliar  weapon. 
Powder  flasks,  bayonets,  and  other  accouter¬ 
ments  are  also  pictured.  The  book  is  nicely 
written  with  much  attention  paid  to  the  details 
of  names  and  reference.  Serious  antique  gun 
collectors  and  museum  personnel  will  find  this 
book  of  much  greater  interest  than  will  the 
casual  shooter  or  hunter.  For  large  collections, 
museums,  and  the  personal  library  of  the  de¬ 
voted  collector.’’  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  90:4102  O  1  ’65  230w 
“Mr.  Blackmore  has  been  able  to  inject  a 
remarkable  amount  of  new  information  drawn 
from  his  original  researches  into  the  history 
of  firearms.^  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  produced 
and  attractively  arranged.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  everyone  concerned  with  the  difficult 
task  of  identifying  early  firearms.” 

TLS  p26S  Mr  31  ’66  380w 


CHARITY.  The  children.  240p 

301.451  Refugees,  Jewish.  Children.  Jews— 
Persecution  66-20801 

..This  book  “tells  the  war’s  consequences  on 
the  Jewish  children  who  survived  the  terrors 
ol  concentration  camps,  lonely  furtive  wander¬ 
ing  through  .Europe  and,  finally,  settling  in 
oq  ui  °mes’  ln  Prance  where  there  was  some 
semblance,  of  rehabilitation.  Miss  Blackstock’s 
lole  in  this  endeavor  was  to  arrange  for  holi¬ 
days  for  these  children  m  the  homes  of  British 
Jews"  4.-  j  [The  work  of  this  program]  is 
recounted  in  the  first  part  of  this  book  The 
second  part  .  ...  has  the  stories  of  some  of 
^Sn0Ci  s-  charges.  ■  •  •  The  last  por- 
KPn  tbe  book.ls  concerned  with  The  Homes. 

Jf  children  ‘SnnT  fffr  the  h°using  and  care 
oi  uiiiaren  found  all  ov6r  Eurone. 

sponsored  by  Jewish  funds  to  help  rehabilitate 
orphans.”  (Best  Sell)  imduundio 


is  the  bizarre  case-history  material,  compas¬ 
sionate  but  detached.  .  .  .  Paradoxically,  Miss 
Biackstock  remained  an  outsider.  She  took 
Hebrew  lessons  and  came  to  love  Oneg  Shab- 
bat,  the  joy  of  .sabbath.  But  she  felt  she  re¬ 
mained  an  alien.  One  may  wonder  about  such 
distinctions.  But  no  one  can  quarrel  with  her 
candid  documentation,  to  make  the  world  re¬ 
member  ‘The  Children.’  ”  Gertrude  Samuels 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  4  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Halperin 

Sat  R  49:42  N  26  ’66  650w 


BLACKSTOCK,  PAUL  W.  Agents  of  deceit; 
frauds,  forgeries  and  political  intrigue  among 
nations;  with  an  appendix  by  George  F. 
kennan.  315p  $6.50  Quadrangle  bks. 

327  Secret  service.  Fraud.  Forgery.  Rus¬ 
sia — Foreign,  relations  66-12134 

“Former  Army  intelligence  officer  and  Uni- 
versity  of  South  Carolina  professor  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  studies,  [the  author]  has 
reviewed  a  number  of  [cases  of  forgery]  con- 
cerning  Russia  or  of  Russian  origin,  lie  ranges 
Sii1?1®  trpm  Peter  the  Great  to  the  present 
Soviet  regnne.  His  topics  include  .  .  .  ‘The 
Protocols  of  Zion’  and  the  British  Zinoviev 
t®1"  which  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Prime 
Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  [and]  the  per¬ 
haps  lesser  known  ‘paper  mills.’  .  .  .  present- 
pay  intelligence’  newsletters.”  (Library  It 
nThe  Sisson  documents,  and  the 
S?,.  Communist  Bloc  defamation  cam- 
paign.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  ’66  30w 

'^though  [the]  text  might  have  been  tight¬ 
ened  by  a  luttle  judicious  pruning  in  parts  this 
y+vJurPe  f°rms  an  interesting  companion 

s?on  f BRD  °1 9SfiliarI'ier^  T-he  Strategy  of  sSbver" 
1965],  and  is  a  useful  anal  v  sics  nf 

flnHttrhr^vJSCUiS*sed  asP?ct  of  current  intelligence 
and  diplomatic  activity.  George  Kennan  con - 

Horrocks  ^  lnterestinS  appendix.”  Norman 

^Library  J  91:3219  Je  15  ’66  260w 

portajit  ”  book  and  eaPewficLietnaeJSitiond  ti”1: 

erss,«;  %w&s”%gsvl£  Jy&Y 

R.  G.  Deindorfer  QUlbb,e’  nothing  more.” 
Sat  R  49:41  S  10  ’66  800w 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crane 

„rT,  S.eli  26  :,196  S  1  ’66  S00w 

„  t 1  ke  author  s]  sad  anecdotes,  while  thev 
compel  dutiful  attention  (this  after  all  ha »y 
has  to  remlnd  oneself),  never  strike 
with  the  horror  or  awe  implied  by  their  facte 
•  •  •  [Her]  interest  is  clearly  in  her  own  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  experience  .  .  .  rather  than  ?n 
Tin000eXpSr,e?i?es  of  the  children  themstlves 
CynthiabhoezickrOWS  °Ut  Uke  blocks  of  wood6’’ 
Book  Week  pl6  O  30  ’66  900w 
20whr'St‘an  Century  83:1057  Ag  31  ’66 

youth"16  ,ba  Through 

Library  J  91:3705  Ag  ’66  110w 

Reviewed  by  Murrav  Polner 

Nation  203:523  N  14  ’66  340w 

Scot- 

brated  for  her  suspense  novels  U  sm!lyn  c-ele~ 
the  same  creative  power  to  this  brm&s 

remarkable  memoir  of  her  stint  b,  and 

after  the  war.  .  .  . 


of  *  affluCTice;H'thl  Bhi  Jr°U!;choold  Ind  haz,Prds 

E^er^  Graham  B  8 

problerns>Ulh'  U’S-Moral  conditions  Social 

Harvarcf  Landr’RadbfRfeiatrlSl”rdi's)rn  students  ^of 

lines  and  standards  Ruide- 

can  measure  themselves  1  Hte1CeightUn?hSe?p,e 
cover  .  .  .  familv  eisilt  chapters 

delinquency,  emotional  dprobV(?m’«  ser’  •  dru®s> 
challenge.”  (Library  J)  Index  ’  rellfnon  and 


when  compared  tith  ln  sophistication 

to  modern  youth  and  Works  addressed 

their  problems  of  adtesfment0  T>1fi?res?ly  ^ith 

to  today’s  college  Students  ”  scarcely  relevant 
,  Choice  3:927  D  ’66  80w 

nomic’  chatlenge^^f^tho5"  ^contrasting  the  eco- 
the  less  satisfactory  chaUene-es^fn  yfai:s  with 
drags  and  riots  dnrinc?  f°und  m  sex, 

60s.  Compounding  thetb?n'?d2SPerous  ’50s  and 
challenges  is  a  weaktniA? -th-ese 

church  and1  society1?®  stresPthePat 1 
values.  But.  Blaine  says'®  ^g^t^'tr^ 
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of  behavior  young  people  indulge  in  nowadays 
are  responses  to  real  needs.  He  gives  wise 
counsel  for  meeting  these  needs  within  the 
framework  of  the  restraints  necessary  to  so¬ 
ciety.  His  chapters  concerning  sex  and  drugs 
are  particularly  timely.  .  .  .  -  .  [Regarding 

religion]  his  observations  and  advice  seem  to 
conflict  .  .  .  with  what  he  himself  implies  in 
other  parts  of  his  book.’’  L.  J.  Putnam 

Christian  Century  83:1310  O  26  '66 

1700w 


“The  reactors  to  permissiveness  in  child 
raising  sometimes  take  such  an  extreme  stand 
they  limit  their  effectiveness.  Dr.  Blaine  .  .  . 
says  if  adults  do  not  provide  standards,  adoles¬ 
cents  will  have  to  make  up  their  own,  for 
adolescence  is  a  period  of  testing  to  define 
one’s  capabilities  and  to  grow.  A  fine  book  to 
balance  a  collection  on  child  raising  and  to 
help  parents  understand  their  adolescents.” 
Janet  Priedlander 

Library  J  91:2347  My  1  ’66  140w 


BLAIR,  HUGH.  Lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres;  ed.  by  Harold  F.  Harding; 
foreword  by  David  Potter.  (Landmarks  in 
rhetoric  and  public  address  ser)  2v  496;550p 
$19.50  Southern  ill.  univ.  press 

808  Rhetoric.  Literature — History  and 
criticism  65-13061 

“This  complete  edition  is  a  photo-offset  of 
the  first  London  edition  [of  17831.  The  editor’s 
introductory  essay  places  the  work  in  the 
literary  and  rhetorical  context  of  its  time  and 
a  selected  bibliography  includes  analyses  and 
commentaries  published  since  the  bibliography 
in  Schmitz,  Hugh  Blair.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“[This  reissue]  hers  historical  value  but  be¬ 
longs  only  on  graduate  shelves  unless  a  library 
services  an  unusually  strong  undergraduate 
program  in  literature  and  rhetoric.” 

Choice  2:769  Ja  ’66  llOw 
“This  edition  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a 
labour  of  love.  .  .  .  These  lectures  represent 
a  summation,  in  a  good  though  not  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  mind,  of  what  the  Augustan  age 
thought  about  the  twin  arts  of  language.  .  It 
is  to  be  dipped  into  out  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest  .  .  •  Otherwise  it  is  to  be  treated  as 
warily  as  the  article  on  surgery  in.  that  other 
bulky  product  of  Edinburgh  application — the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1768-71.” 

TLS  p900  O  7  ’65  1050w 


BLAIS,  MAR1E-CLAIRE.  A  season  in  the  life 

of  Emmanuel;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Derek 
Coltman;  introd.  by  Edmund  Wilson.  145p 
$4.50  Farrar.  Straus 

66-14420 

“This  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  suiwival 
of  a  poor  French  Canadian  family.  The  father 
is  an  illiterate  farmer;  the  mother  simply 
bears  children.  There  are  perhaps  .sixteen  of 
them,  including  Emmanuel,  who  is  in  the  first 
season  of  his  life  and  through  whose  eyes 
the  reader  sees  the  people  who  surround  him. 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  George  Woodcock 

Commonweal  85:28  O  7  ’66  900w 
Harper  233:95  Ji  ’66  190w 
“This  novel  makes  a  sunlit  caper  out  of  The 
Dark  by  John  McGahem  [BRD  1966].  It  is 
so  dour  and  sombre  that  it  is  well-nigh  comi¬ 
cal.  .  .  .  There  is  truth  in  this  novel  but  a 
partial  truth,  and  the  characters  only  differ 
from  animals  in  that  they  accept  their  fate 
and  neither  seek  nor  see  any  hope.  For  a  long 
while  Marie  Chapdelaine  [by  Louis  Hemon 
BRD  1921]  was  the  novel  of  Quebec;  now 
the  slick  stories  of  Montreal  have  replaced  it, 
and  this  novel  will  be  hailed  as  a  welcome 
reaction  to  the  antique  tale.  It  will  be  con¬ 
demned  and  praised  for  the  wrong  reasons  in 
both  cases,  and  all  serious  collections  will 
need  it  for  it  is  a  departure,  a  breakthrough. 
Therein  lies  its  significance.”  William  Ready 
Library  J  91:2871  Je  1  ’66  230w 
“I  am  surprised  that  Edmund  Wilson  pre¬ 
sents  the  work  as  if  it  were  a  realistic  novel. 

.  .  .  Mile.  Blais  seems  to  me  to  have  written 
an  entirely  different  book,  a  Gothic  romance. 

.  .  .  Read  in  the  light  of  this  tradition,  the 
book  reverberates,  in  a  sustaining  context,  the 
presence  of  other  romances.  Reading  it  as  a 
romance,  we  see  why  the  most  vivid  chapters 
are  dreams  and  reveries,  where  the  prose  is 
lyric,  unrooted  in  fact.  .  .  .  When  Mile.  Blais 
submits  herself  to  that  convention,  allowing 
it  sufficient  force  to  contain  the  feeling,  she 
writes  with  great  power,  and  the  prose  is 
exhilarating.  .  .  .  When  Mile.  Blais  falls  below 
this  splendor,  the  reason  is  that  she  has  thrown 
aside  the  governing  convention,  borrowing  an¬ 
other  which  does  not  suit  the  occasion.  .  .  . 
[This  is]  an  exceptional  book;  vulnerable  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure,  it  is  a  beautiful 
thing.”  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:21  Je  9  ’66  950w 
“Marie- Claire  Blais  relates  her  grotesqueries 
with  such  vigorous  and  compelling  fantasy  that 
most  of  the  time  we  are  acquiescent.  Not  at  all 
times,  however.  We  grow  restless,  and  wish 
that  some  of  the  horrors  could  he  pruned 
away,  and  others  controlled  so  that  our  shud¬ 
ders  and  waves  of  pity  might  be  cumulative 
in  effect,  not  merely  spasmodic.  We  wish — and 
a  dangerous  wish  it  is,  for  it  might  seriously 
impair  her  talent — that  Mile.  Blais  had  a  dash 
of  humor  in  her  composition,  so  that  she  could 
tell  a  gothic  phantom  from  a  Halloween  pump¬ 
kin.  .  .  .  The  revival  of  this  sort  of  novel  in 
our  post-Gibbons  era  is  dangerous  even  to  a 
talent  so  strong  as  that  of  Mile.  Blais.”  Robert¬ 
son  Davies 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ag  21  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  49:26  Je  25  ’66  650w 


BLAKE,  NICHOLAS.  The  morning  after 
death.  212p  $4.95  Harper 

66-22042 

“Nigel  Strangeways,  English  gentleman 
peeper,  on  visit  to  Ivy-League-type  U.S.  uni¬ 
versity,  takes  hand  in  solving  faculty  murder; 
Emily  Dickinson’s  grave  is  visited,  also  Walden 
Pond.”  (Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  26:287  N  1  '66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:136  Jl  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  O’Rourke 

Best  Sell  26:146  Jl  15  '66  550w 

Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  26  66  300w 

“In  his  introduction  to  this  novel  Edmund 
Wilson  drops  the  name  of  Virginia  Woolf. 
Other  critics  have  found  resemblances  to  writers 
as  bizarrely  different  as  Kafka  and  Henry 
James.  .  .  .  This  fumbling  among  distinguished 
pigeonholes  is,  of  course,  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery.  And  .the  fact  that  none  of  the 
pigeonholes  fits  is  best  evidence  that  Mile 
Blais  is  an  original,  albeit  an  elusive  one,  .  .  . 
Mile  Blais,  in  her  gentle  voice,  contrives  enough 
sordid  endings  to  qualify  as  a  latter-day 
Maupassant— to  inflict  still  another  comparison 
upon  her  Yet  this  is  not  a  sordid  book—any 
more  than  it  is  a  satirical  hook  because  of  its 
ruthlessly  deadpan  target  practice  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  priest  and  thP  neighboring  convent.  What 
makes  the  elusive  Mile,  Blais  more  than  any 
of  her  styles,  or  even  the  sum  of  her  styles — 
what  makes  her  so  elusive  and.  yet  finally  so 
unmistakably  herself— is  her  lyricism.”  Melvin 

Maddoeks.^.^.^  Scjence  Monitor  p9  Jl  9  ’66 
700w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3762  Ag  ’66  90w 

“  ‘Nicholas  Blake’  (the  poet  C.  Day  Lewis) 
was  recently  in  residence  at  Harvard;  so  in¬ 
evitably  his  detective  Nigel  Strangeways  now 
visits  Cabot  University.  .  .  .  The  murder  puzzle 
is  fairly  clued,  if  a  slight  strain  on  one’s 
credulity;  but  the  book’s  major  entertainment 
is  the  friendly  and  faintly  malicious  portrait  of 
American  academic  life  as  seen  through  Eng¬ 
lish  eyes.  Very  good  value — though  I  sometimes 
question  Blake’s  ear  for  American  speech,  and 
feel  that  I  could  write  about  cricket  no  worse 
than  he  does  about  football.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  O  23  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:43  O  29  ’66  50w 

“Nigel  Strangeways  ...  is  an  old  man  now, 
up  at  Oxford  in  the  1920s,  and,  as  he  tells  some¬ 
one  at  the  American  college,  the  day  of  the 

Srivate  detective  is  over.  It  is  not  surprising. 

lerefore,  that  his  story  fails  to  generate 
tension;  the  murderer  is  barely  masked  by 
red  herrings  and  Brady,  the  professional,  could 
have  done  it  as  well  as  Nigel,  whose  amours 
are,  as  always,  supererogatory,  but  now  at 
his  age  and  with  an  adoring  young  student,  em¬ 
barrassing.” 

TLS  nlOOS  N  3  ’66  lOOw 
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BLAKE,  PATRICIA,  ed.  Antiworlds.  See  Voz¬ 
nesensky,  A. 


BLAKE,  WILLIAM.  Songs  of  innocence;  ll.  by 
Ellen  Raskin.  4Sp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $4.25;  with 
music  and  il  by  Ellen  Raskin;  guitar  ar¬ 
rangement  by  Dick  Weissman.  48p  $3.95;  lib 
bdg  $4.70;  2v  boxed  $6.95  Doubleday 
821  66-11658 

These  twenty- two  “happy  songs”,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1789,  have  been  illustrated  and  set  to 
music  by  the  author-illustrator  of  Nothing 
Ever  Happens  on  My  Block  (BED  1966).  Index 
to  first  lines. 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:555  N  5  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  12S:150  D  '66  40w 
“William  Blake’s  music  for  his  Songs  of 
Innocence  has  never  been  found.  Now  Ellen 
Raskin,  a  skilled  artist  and  musician,  has  set 
them  to  music.  One  volume  includes  full 
piano  scores,  the  other  beautiful  illustrations 
with  the  poems.  The  books  can  be  purchased 
separately,  but  the  boxed  set  makes  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift.  All  ages.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:18  N  11  ’66  50w 
"Blake’s  intense  spirituality  and  idealism 
Iiervade  the  .  .  .  poems  which  capture  the  true 
spirit  of  childhood — its  curiosity,  responsive¬ 
ness,  wonder,  and  its  immaturity,  uncon¬ 
taminated  by  experience.  Stylistically  as  well, 
the  poems  are  innocent  and  childlike  in  their 
utter  simplicity  of  language  and  form,  and  in 
the  directness  of  their  ideas  and  images.  .  .  . 
Ellen  Raskin  has  interpreted  the  poetry  sensi¬ 
tively  and  personally  with  strong  yet  grace¬ 
ful  and  serene  woodcuts.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:577  O  ’66  210w 
“These  two  volumes  .  .  .  are  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  bookmaking.  .  .  .  The  music  will  be 
easy  to  play  on  the  piano  and  has  chords  for 
guitar.  The  design  of  the  books  is  elegant; 
the  delicate  type  is  a  perfect  counterbalance 
to  the  strong  woodcuts.  The  placement  of 
the  poems  on  the  pages  together  with  the  il¬ 
lustrations  displays  a  refined  instinct  for 
presenting  a  beautiful  and  unified  visual 
image.  .  .  .  For  purchase  by  anyone  who  wants 
to  own  a  lovely  picture-book  edition  of 
Blake.  .  .  .  Grade  three  up.” 

Library  J  91:5222  O  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  70w 


BLALOCK,  HUBERT  M.  Causal  inferences  In 
nonexperimental  research,  by  Hubert  M.  Bla¬ 
lock,  Jr.  200p  il  $5  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
301.01  Social  sciences — Research  64-22534 

This  “book  represents  an  effort  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  materials  on  causal  inferences  that  are 
widely  scattered  in  the  philosophical,  statistical, 
and  social  science  literatures.  .  .  .  [My  aim] 
has  been  to  sort  out  those  ideas  which  seem  to 
be  most  useful  to  the  practicing  social  scientist 
who  must,  somehow  or  another,  make  sense 
out  of  his  data.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"This  is  a  highly  instructive  book.  .  .  .  Bla¬ 
lock  is  interested  in  developing  more  sys¬ 
tematic  procedures  for  evaluating  causal  mod¬ 
els,  and  he  argues  that  mathematical  or  sta¬ 
tistical  procedures  are  too  flexible  in  their 
present  condition  for  this  discrimination.  .  .  . 
While  doubtless  the  possibilities  of  more  rigor¬ 
ous  evaluation  of  causal  models  are  of  great 
consequence  over  the  long  run,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  political  science  Blalock’s 
many  observations  on  the  effects  of  collapsing 
variables  may  be  of  greater  assistance.  .  .  . 
[He]  reveals  a  staggering  array  of  pitfalls 
associated  with  grouping  and  collapsing  dimen¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  The  immediate  application  of  this 
volume  is  limited  to  those  areas  of  analysis 
where  quantification  permits  the  correlation  of 
all  or  most  relevant  variables.  Beyond  this  it 
.  .  .  provides  worthwhile  background  for 

courses  in  quantitative  analysis  and  scope  and 
method,  W.  H.  Flanigan 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:138  Mr  ’65  600w 


“There  is  critical  assessment  of  specific 
statistical  operations  and  clear  presentation  o 
the  limits  between  what  we  probably  do  knov 
after  performing  certain  operations  and  whai 
we  do  not  know.  Models  are  explained  anc 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  empirical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  concerns.  The  book  is  well  written 
clear,  and  directed  to  those  who  have  onh 
limited  background  in  mathematics  and  logic 
.  .  .  This  is  a  practical  study  written  by  some¬ 


one  who  understands  what  he  is  about.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  college 
library  of  quality  schools  which  provide  train¬ 
ing  in  systematic  sociology  and  mathematics. 
It  is  a  must  for  the  graduate  school  library.” 

Choice  2:762  Ja  ’66  160w 


BLAND,  EDITH  NESBIT.  See  Nesbit.  E. 


BLANSHARD,  PAUL.  Paul  Blanshard  on  Vat¬ 
ican  II.  37 lp  $5.95  Beacon  press 
262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-23783 

"This  book  tries  to  do  two  things:  report 
on  the  Vatican  Council  of  1962-1965  and  .ap¬ 
praise  it  in  the  light  of  traditional  American 
democratic  values.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
second  purpose  I  have  selected  for  extended 
discussion  and  evaluation  those  issues  arising 
in  the  Council  which,  it  seems  to  me,  have  the 
greatest  importance  for  Western  society.” 
(Pref)  Calendar  of  dates.  List  of  Constitutions, 
Decrees  and  Declarations  of  Vatican  II.  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index.  The  author  at¬ 
tended  the  Council  as  a  correspondent. 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  pl7  D  4  '66  lOOOw 
“[Blanshard  argues]  persuasively,  .  .  .  that 
many  aspects  of  the  American  experience  could 
be  incorporated  in  the  ecclesiastical  structure 
with  great  benefit  to  the  church.  .  .  .  When 
[he]  enters  these  areas,  he  can  be  almost  as 
devastating  as  Xavier  Rynne,  but  when  he  en¬ 
ters  areas  where  theological  or  moral  con¬ 
siderations  lead  to  positions  that  oppose 
majoritarian  rule  or,  possibly,  state  law,  his 
reasoning  becomes  uncertain  or  confused.  .  .  . 
More  interesting  are  those  Blanshardian  ob¬ 
servations  that  have  the  undeniable  virtue  of 
originality.  .  .  .  [This  book  should  be  read 
after]  other  accounts,  for  by  both  substance 
and  style  [Blanshard]  shows  the  road  that 
must  yet  be  traveled,  the  great  gap  that  exists 
between  some  factions  in  the  church  and  some 
elements  in  contemporary  democratic  society.” 
James  Finn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  N  6  '66  850w 


“The  social  and  theological  aspects  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  elude  [Blanshard].  .  .  .  His  research  and 
sincerity  are  impressive.  But  he  has  never 
been  able  to  get  inside  Catholicism  to  under¬ 
stand  what  makes  it  go.  .  .  .  The  facts  are 
all  here,  and  the  book  is  worth  reading,  but 
most  of  the  interpretations  are  curiously  askew. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  Blanshard  makes 
is  a  traditionally  Protestant  one:  he  tries  to 
interpret  the  Church  almost  wholly  in  terms 
of  the  documents  it  produces.  On  paper,  the 
Vatican  Council  achieved  very  little.  .  .  .  The 
genuine  revolution  came  not  in  the  documents 
but  in  the  forces  unleashed.  .  .  .  Catholic  in¬ 
tellectuals  understand  this.  Blanshard.  unfor¬ 
tunately.  does  not.”  John  Leo 

Reporter  35:48  D  1  ’66  800w 


Its  critical  specification  may  be  [this  book’s] 
distinctive  value.  .  .  .  Where  amiability  is 
[now]  the  more  common  thing,  we  should  be 
properly  grateful  for  someone  who  continues 
to  consider  his  main  task  to  be  singling  out 
for  our  attention  the  objectionable  features 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  However,  since 
this  book  .concentrates  on  the  negative  side, 
and  contains  some  distortions,  it  should  be 
read  together  with  more  balanced  reports  on 
the  Council  as  a  whole.  Gary  MacEoin’s  What 
Happened  at  Rome  [BRD  1966]  .  .  i,  a 
useful  companion  volume,  and  the  really  serious 
reader  will  want  the  actual  text  of  the  sixteen 
Documents  of  Vatican  II  [BRD  1966]  for  ref¬ 
erence  as  he  goes  along.  .  .  .  [The  author’s] 
ideas  would  receive  a  readier  hearing  from 
Catholics  .  .  .  [if]  he  would  .  .  .  modify  his 
outmoded  polemic  style.”  D.  J.  O’Hanlon 
Sat  R  49:55  N  12  '66  1150w 


BLASER,  WERNER.' Mies  van  der  Rohe:  the 
w>L°n  structure  [tr]  by  D.  Q.  Stephenson. 
228p  il  col  il  $25  Prae^rer 

702.973  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Ludwig  65-25278 
..The  work  of  this  architect  is  portrayed 
through  black-and-white  photographs,  which 
catch  [his]  feeling  for  detail,  and  through  . 
previously  unpublished  drawings  and  plans’ 
(Choice) 


[This  volume]  is  beautifully  designed  in 
the  exquisite  typography  preferred  by  Mies 
and  laid  out  with  the  incredible  subtletv  of 
proportion  that  is  a  part  of  Mies’  architecture 
.  .  ..  there  are,  however,  one  or  two  short¬ 
comings.  To  begin  with,  while  the  nominal 
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author  is  a  Swiss  architect,  Werner  Blaser, 
Blaser  acknowledges  Mies'  ‘untiring  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  assistance' — which  is  fine,  except  that 
some  readers  may  be  lead  to  believe  that  this 
is  an  impartial  evaluation  of  Mies’  work.  It 
is  not.  Secondiy  .  .  .  fewer  than  fifty  of  [the 
book’s]  228  pages  are  devoted  to  Mies’  work 
in  Europe  prior  to  1938.”  P.  B. 

Arch  Forum  124:74  Mr  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Blake 

Book  Week  p3  Ja  30  ’66  1150w 
“Unlike  recent  publications  on  Mies  by  Blake 
(1964)  and  [Arthur]  Drexler  [BED  1960],  Blaser 
exposes  Mies  rather  than  interprets  him.  .  .  . 
We  are  confronted  with  over  150  generous  and 
intimate  contacts  with  his  style.  Mies  is 
further  revealed  through  paraphrases  of  his 
ideas  which,  along  with  essential  data  on  the 
buildings,  comprise  the  short  accompanying 
texts.  This  work  should  please  the  architect  for 
the  layout  is  refined  and  unhurried,  a  perfect 
reflection  of  his  style.  Although  this  is  the 
most  expensive  book  on  Mies  in  print,  it  is  the 
one  in  which  his  unique  contribution  can  be 
most  easily  studied.  The  drawings  alone  make 
it  indispensable  for  the  scholar.” 

Choice  3:200  My  ’66  120w 


BLASSI NGAM E,  WYATT.  Baden-Powell,  chief 
scout  of  the  world;  il.  by  Gray  Morrow.  80p 
lib  bdg  $2.19  Garrard 

B  or  92  Baden-Powell,  Robert  Stephenson 
Smyth  Baden-Powell,  1st  baron — Juvenile 
literature  66-10149 

“A  hero  of  the  Boer  War  and  one  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  best  army  officers,  B-P  had  learned  early 
the  importance  of  physical  fitness,  self-reliance, 
and  being  alert.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
instilling  these  qualities  in  young  people,  B-P 
founded  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  gave  up  a  career 
in  the  army  to  devote  his  life  to  teaching 
Scouts.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  seven  to 
eleven.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:294  My  27  ’66  20w 
“Young  Boy  Scouts  and  other  boys  looking 
for  a  good  adventure  story  will  enjoy  this 
biography.”  H.  H.  McGrady 

Library  J  91:3552  J1  ’66  20w 


BLAU,  JOSEPH  L.  Modem  varieties  of 
Judaism.  (Am.  council  of  learned  socs.  de¬ 
voted  to  humanistic  studies.  Lectures  on  the 
hist,  of  religions:  new  ser)  217p  $6  Columbia 
univ.  press 

296.8  Judaism  66-10732 


BLECHMAN,  BURT.  The  octopus  papers:  sel. 

adapted,  comp.  &  annot.  by  Burt  Blechman. 

171p  $3.95  Horizon  press 

65-22557 

“This  novel  consists  of  a  collection  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  telegrams,  tape-recorder  transcriptions 
and  other  exhibits  documenting  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  attempt  of  a  great  foundation  to 
create  a  grassroots,  tax-deductible  synthesis 
of  the  arts.  It  tells  of  innocent,  impression¬ 
able  Sarah  Chickel  who  sets  forth  from  Flat- 
bush  to  ‘get  ahead  in  show  biz.’  Her  struggles 
up  the  ladder  of  success  bring  her  face  to 
face  with  such  arbiters  of  public  taste  as  Ham- 
bone  Fireschutz,  conductor,  composer  and  mu¬ 
sical  kingmaker;  M.  Tussaud.  curator  of  the 
pace-setting  Modernity  Museum;  Jack  Krack. 
author  of  pornographic  best-sellers;  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  Scoff,  literary  critic  on  the  N.  Y.  Timely 
Tidbits.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl6  O  3  ’65  190w 
“[In  this  book]  Blechman  moves  for  the  first 
time  from  the  general  self-rape  of  humanity  to 
specific  satire.  ...  [It  is]  a  comic  roman  a 
clef  of  Art  Biz,  in  which  the.  author  flays  the 
people  and  institutions  that  many  despise  but 
few  have  the  courage  to  publicly  attack.  .  .  . 
[Yet]  the  author  aims  at  sitting  ducks.  .  .  . 
adds  adjectives  and  comments  that  belabor  oi 
explain;  he  lapses  into  heavy-handed  namt 
calling.  Like  his  other  novels,  this  one  is  bril¬ 
liant,  uneven,  exasperating  in  its  loss  of  con¬ 
trol.  ...  In  it,  though,  there  are  many  de¬ 
lightful  sections  in  which  deserving  people 
finally  do  get  theirs — and  every  good  heart 
should  read,  and  be  glad.”  Arno  Karlen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  N  7  ’65  480w 
Newsweek  66:109  S  27  ’65  500w 
“[This  novel]  pulls  its  punches,  and  attacks 
.  .  .  in  a  limp-wristed  flurry  of  puns  and 
funny  names.  .  .  .  [The  plot  allows  the  au¬ 
thor  to]  bring  in  all  the  artists,  and  have  a 
jolly  time  lampooning  them.  .  .  .  [His]  tech¬ 
nique  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  used  by 
certain  authors — think  of  a  real  person  every¬ 
body  knows,  change  his  name,  and  then  in¬ 
vent  a  sexual  perversion  for  him.  A  simple 
formula  that  sells  books  by  the  millions.  .  .  . 
Puns  like  ‘in  excelsius  Ars,’  and  ‘post  colitis 
triste’  help  to  keep  the  humour  pretty  funda¬ 
mental.  They  also  serve  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  is  O.K.  intellectual  dirt.  .  .  .  The 
Octopus  Papers  isn’t  really  good  for  a  laugh. 
But  it’s  certainly  good  for  a  snigger.” 

TLS  p864  S  15  '66  430w 


BLEEKER,  SONIA.  The  Ashanti  of  Ghana;  il. 
by  Edith  G.  Singer.  160p  $2.95  Morrow 

916.67  Ashantis — Juvenile  literature.  Ghana 
— Juvenile  literature  .  66-14751 


The  author  of  The  Story  of  Jewish  Phi¬ 
losophy  (BRD  1962),  a  professor  of  religion  at 
Columbia  University  “describes  the  adjust¬ 
ments  that  Judaism  has  made  in  the  past  two 
hundred  years— adjustments  that  allow  both 
change  and  continuity  within  an  age-old  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  deals  in  order  of  their  emergence 
with  the  religion’s  three  major  branches  (Re¬ 
form,  Neo-Orthodox,  and  Conservative)  and 
appraises  the  Zionist  phenomenon.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  all  of  the  modern  varieties  of  Judaism 
reveal,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  emancipation  and  of  the  full  entry 
of  the  Jews  into  the  secular  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


"Professor  Blau  traces  in  illuminating  detail 
the  origin  of  the  major  modern  Jewish  move¬ 
ments  as  varied  reactions  to  the  late  eight¬ 
eenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Jews  from  the  crushing  burdens  of 
medievalism.  .  .  .  Although  it  is  intended  to  be 
only  a  brief  introduction  to  the  development 
of  contemporary  Judaism,  this  is  a  pioneering 
work.  It  is  well  documented,  skillfully  written, 
and  eminently  fair  to  each  of  the  movements 
discussed. ’mB.HW.  Kom;i285  ^  ^  ^ 

Choice  3:532  S  ’66  70w 

“The  material  is  presented  in  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  and  dry  manner.  The  point  of  view 
and  the  material  have  a  familiar  ring.  ‘The 
book  is  an  expansion  of  six  lectures  prepared 
and  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  History  of  Religions  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  .  .  . 

during  the  academic  year  1964-1965.’  The  book 
is  recommended  for  large  academic  collections. 

S.  L.  s™°^rary  j  91.961  F  15  >66  i20w 


The  author  “describes,  in  a  semifictionalized 
style,  the  culture,  daily  life,  customs  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Ashanti,  a  tribal  group  living 
in  the  central  region  of  the  land  now  called 
Ghana.  .  .  .  The  last  three  chapters  trace  the 
history  of  the  Ashanti  from  the  time  when  the 
Europeans  established  a  ...  gold  and  slave 
trade  with  the  West  Coast  natives,  up  to  the 
present,  when  Ghana  has  become  an  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


“An  unusually  clear,  thoughtful  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  Ashanti  civilization  both  past 
and  present.  A  real  contribution  to  world  under¬ 
standing.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  20w 
“Of  particular  interest  is  the  account  of 
[Ashanti]  religion  based  on  ancestor  worship. 
.  .  .  The  material  is  well  presented  and  will  be 
useful  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  for  general 
reading.  There  are  detailed  and  informative 
line  drawings.”  B.  S.  Miller 

Library  J  91:5222  O  15  ’66  130w 


BLESH,  RUDI.  Keaton.  395p  il  $8.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

B  or  92  Keaton,  Buster  66-13563 

A  biography  of  the  film  star  which  tells 
how  “Keaton’s  acting  career  began  with  the 
medicine  shows  in  1897,  when  he  was  only 
[three]  years  old,  then  moved  on  through  the 
golden  years  of  vaudeville  and  into  the  era 
of  silent  movies.  It  continued  with  sound  films 
and  then,  finally,  television.  This  account 
mirrors  more  than  sixty-five  years  of  American 
popular  entertainment.  It  is  all  interwoven 
with  hi.s  personal  story.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
List  of  films  (1917-1966)  Index. 

Best  Sell  26:94  Je  1  ’66  430w 
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BLESH,  RUDI — Continued 
‘‘The  special  pleasure  of  Rudi  Blesh’s  Keaton 
is  that  it  succeeds — -unbelievably — in  slipping 
into  the  rehearsal-hail,  into  the  backstage 
gloom  where  a  puppet  once  frightened  tne 
child  Keaton,  into  the  makeshift  studios  where 
a  great  comedian  swiftly  and  unerringly  grasped 
the  nature  of  the  medium  set  before  him, 
sometimes  into  the  camera  itself.  The  book  is 
not  well  written  .  .  .  but  it  is  very  nearly  alone 
among  memoirs  in  catching  the  moment  of 
making.  .  .  .  That  Keaton  stood  poised  in  a  cool 
pool  of  philosophical  detachment — no,  cool  is 
the  wrong  word,  there  was  too  much  injury 
and  near-despair  in  it — -is  beyond  questioning, 
and,  Mr.  Blesh  makes  the  essential  remoteness 
as  vivid  as  the  films  do.”  Walter  Kerr 
Book  Week  p3  M,v  22  '66  1750w 
“A  good  biography  of  an  artist,  besides 
satisfying  simple  curiosity  about  the  man,  will 
also  be  helpful  in  understanding  his  art. 
Blesh’ s  book  tills  the  bill  on  both  counts.  Lively 
and  for  the  most  part  intelligently  written, 
it  is  much  fuller  and  more  unified  than  was 
Keaton’s  autobiography  [My  Wonderful  World 
of  Slapstick,  BED  I960],  ...  (It  is  curious  to 
note  that  though  Keaton  presumably  cooperated 
in  the  writing  of  both  books  the  facts  of  many 
significant  incidents  differ  in  each.)  The  pop 
writing  and  pop  psychology  are  sometimes  an¬ 
noying,  but  Blesh  captures  the  flavor  of  Kea¬ 
ton’s  Hollywood.”  Thomas  Froncek 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 
750w 

Reviewed  by  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:2824  Je  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  18:786  Ag  9  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  D  15  ’66  2800w 
“[This  book]  tells  one  of  the  strangest, 
saddest  stories  of  a  great  comedian  that  there 
is  to  be  told.  ...  In  tracing  the  development 
of  Buster  through  a  succession  of  earlier  films, 
especially  such  two-reelers  as  ‘The  Playhouse,’ 
‘The  Boat’  and  ‘Cops,’  Mr.  Blesh  harks  back 
often  to  his  subject’s  childhood  ...  to  show 
by  Buster’s  early  proclivities  and  experiences 
why  he  turned  out  as  he  did.  ...  I  wish  Mr. 
Blesh  were  more  felicitous  with  his  pen.  He 
tends  to  overwrite  and  use  language  that  is 
flossy,  to  say  the  least.  He  makes  mistakes, 
too.  .  .  .  [However,]  this  book  is  most  wel¬ 
come.  It  is  easy  and  fascinating  to  read:  it  is 
crammed  with  excellent  illustrations  [and]  it 
analyzes  many  of  Buster’s  ‘lost’  films.”  Bosley 
Crowther 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  15  ’66  900w 


BLISHEN,  EDWARD,  ed.  Miscellany  two.  196p 
il  col  pi  $7.95  Watts,  F. 

808.8  Literature — Collections  65-22598 

This  sequel  to  Miscellany  One  (BRD  1965) 
contains  short  stories,  poetry,  art  work  and  in¬ 
struction  (keeping  tropical  fish,  making  shadow 
puppets).  The  authors  include  Barbara  Softly, 
Henry  Treece,  Emma  Smith,  Andrew  Salkey, 
Mary  Treadgold,  Patrick  Moore  and  Kevin 
Crossley-Holland.  “Ages  ten  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Horn  Bk  42:311  Je  ’66  80w 
“Many  of  the  stories  are  for  teen-agers  and 
some  knowledge  of  music,  painting  and  Roman 
history  is  required.  The  book  is  handsome — and 
expensive.  The  main  problem  is  the  volume’s 
Englishness.  The  original  British  plates  have 
been  used  unaltered  for  the  American  edition. 
In  many  cases,  this  poses  no  difficulty;  the 
art  work  is  far  beyond  that  usually  provided.” 
Betsy  Wade 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  13  ’66  160w 
“[This  book],  like  its  predecessor,  is 
distinguished  by  the  editor’s  sensitivity,  which 
,se?s  in  the  balance  of  excellent  colour 
„°§fo£d  University  Press,  illustrators 
untrammelled  by  text  requirements,  and  non¬ 
fiction  pieces  .  .  .  which  convey  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  as  clearly  as  the  information.  .  .  . 
Jmmitorl,es  all  by  established  authors 

s„.m  Of  lensth." 


BLITZ,  ,  L.  FRANKLIN,  ed. 

adni'nistration  0f  Nigerian 
il  $7.50  Praeger 


The  politics  and 
government.  281p 


320.9669  Nigeria— Politics  and  government 

65-2582 

tt  .Th®  outcome  of  collaboration  between  th 
United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop 


ment,  the  University  of  Pittsburg’s  Graduate 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  and 
the  Institute  of  Administration  in  Ahmadu 
Bello  University,  [this  work]  takes  the  form 
of  a  symposium.  .  .  .  The  structure  and  most 
of  the  functions  of  the  central,  regional  and 
local  governments  in  Nigeria  are  described  as 
they  stood  in  1964.”  (Economist) 


“This  book  .  .  .  provides  a  careful  if  un¬ 
inspiring  description  of  Nigerian  government 
as  of  early  1965.  As  a  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Nigerian  politics,  its  dry  in¬ 
stitutional  approach  would  have  had  little  to 
offer  even  if  the  military  coup  of  January  14- 
15,  1966  had  not  suspended  or  erased  much  of 
the  book’s  constitutional  subject  matter.  ...  Of 
the  ten  [articles],  I:  F.  Nicolson’s  study  of 
federal  government  and  A.  H.  M.  Kirk-Greene’s 
analysis  of  the  Nigerianization  of  the  civil 
service  are  worthy  of  special  mention.”  C.  H. 
Moore 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:188  J1  ’66  550w 
“Designed  primarily  to  explain  to  the  young 
Nigerian  the  structure  of  his  government, 
[this]  will  be  a  useful  introductory  work  of 
reference  in  a  wider  context.  .  .  .  While  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  the  keynote,  criticism  is  not  lack¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  contributors’  backgrounds  are 
nicely  balanced  between  universities,  colonial 
administration  and  the  law,  but  the  absence 
of  economists  doubtless  accounts  for  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  reference  to  organs  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.” 

Economist  219:50  Ap  2  ’66  300w 


BLOCH,  MARIE  HALUN.  The  two  worlds  of 
Damyan;  il.  by  Robert  Quackenbush.  169p 
$3.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-5955 

The  two  worlds  “are  the  world  of  love,  home 
and  family,  and  the  world  outside,  the 
world  of  affairs,  of  ambitions,  betrayals,  and 
fear.  Damyan,  swimming  in  the  Dniepro, 
dreams  of  becoming  a  champion,  and  works 
hard  for  his  goal.  Through  a  slightly  older 
boy,  an  officer  in  a  Party  youth  organization, 
he  gets  a  chance  at  special  training.  Soon,  he 
sees  a  new,  unknown  life,  with  privileges,  re¬ 
wards,  and  attitudes  completely  strange  to  him. 
.  .  .  The  conflict  in  his  story  is  the  interior 
conflict  between  the  two  worlds.”  (Book 
Week)  “Grades  six  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Damyan’s  story  is  straightforward  enough, 
but  it  carries  a  fairly  heavy  load  of  ideological 
freight.  The  contrast  between  the  essential 
goodness  of  his  grandmother  and  the  shallow 
values  of  the  young  Communists  is  strongly 
marked.  Beyond  that  there  is  an  obvious  con¬ 
trast  between  the  bleak,  hard  life  of  the  poor 
in  the  Ukraine  and  the  life  of  most  of  the 
book's  readers.  These  are  certainly  honest 
feelings,  but  they  blunt  the  dramatic  impact 
of  the  book.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  pl2  S  25  ’66  200w 
“The  author  writes  effortlessly  about  the 
land  of  her  childhood  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  life  in  modern  Kiev.  What  con¬ 
cerns  her  and  the  reader,  however,  is  Damyan 
and  his  friends,  Damyan  and  his  maturing. 
Serious  and  sometimes  sad.  the  story  is  simply 
but  compellingly  told.  The  problem  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  old  with  the  new  is,  to  some  degree, 
common  to  all  young  people.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:573  O  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:5243  O  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Yolen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  27  ’66  180w 


BLOCH -HOELL,  NILS.  The  Pentecostal  move¬ 
ment;  its  origin,  development  and  distinctive 
character.  256p  $6  Humanities  press 

289.9  Pentecostal  .churches  65-3204 


The  first  six  chapters  treat  the  origins  of 
the  movement  in  the  U.S.,  its  chief  leaders, 
its  development  from  local  origins  in  Kansas 
m  1901,  to  an  international  movement  with 
notable  expansion  to  1960.  Chapters  seven  and 
eight  treat  the  doctrines,  organization,  ways 
of  worship,  and  the  sociological,  psychological, 
theological  characteristics  of  the  movement, 
bhort  biographies  of  four  Pentecostal  leaders— 
Thomas  Ball  Barratt,  Anna  Larssen  Bjomer, 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  Petrus  Lewi 
Pethrus— are  given  in  an  appendix.”  (Choice) 
Originally  published  in  Norwegian.  Bibliography 


‘‘The  ‘restoration’  motif,  of  left-wing  sects  is 
effectively  analyzed,  providing  the  ground  for 
a  significant  ‘sect-to-church’  analysis.  The 
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phenomenon  of  xenolalia  lg  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a  very  significant  critique  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  or  rapturous  ecstasy  with  its  many 
primitive  features  is  made  in  comparison  to 
the  contemplative  ecstasy  which  marks  the 
more  intellectual  and  esthetic  traditions.  This 
is  a  good  introduction  to  the  holiness  and 
Pentecostal  bodies;  there  is  none  better.” 

Choice  2:866  F  '66  130w 
“[This  book]  is  an  important  statement  of 
the  theological  aspects  of  Pentecostaiism  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
movement  in  certain  places  and  periods,  in 
particular  in  the  United  States.  ...  A  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  divergent  denominational 
patterns  would  have  been  instructive.  .  .  . 
The  book  offers  only  general  sociological  ex¬ 
planations  for  the  emergence  of  Pentecostai¬ 
ism.  .  .  .In  spite  of  his  awareness  of  the  social 
appeal  to  the  unsophisticated  of  spontaneous 
expression  and  experimental  religion.  Professor 
.Bloeh-Hoell  writes  at  times  as  if  Pentecostaiism 
must  be  explained  primarily  in  terms  of  reli¬ 
gious — rather  than  social  and  educational — de¬ 
privation.  He  attributes  its  appeal  to  elements 
which  the  historic  churches  (in  particular  the 
Hutheran  Church)  have  neglected.” 

TLS  pll85  D  31  ’64  850w 


BLOCK,  MARVIN  A.  Alcoholism,  its  facts  and 
phases.  320p  $5.95  Day 

616.86  Alcoholism  65-13751 

“Dr.  Block  sees  the  alcoholic  as  a  part  of 
our  general  mental  health  problem,  in  whom 
alcohol  is  the  agent  through  which  the  disease 
process  manifests  itself.  He  deals  first  with 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  its  affect  on  the 
human  body  and  its  affect  on  the  human 
alcoholic’s  ability  to  function  in  society,  and 
the  ravages  that  the  disease  can  have  on 
both  the  physical  and  social  levels.  He  discusses 
.  .  .  the  different  agencies,  and  elements  of 
our  government  and  society,  which  play  a  role 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“The  book  is  written  in  nontechnical  language 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the 
target  population  of  ‘anyone  who  is  concerned 
personally  or  professionally  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  alcoholic  and  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  alcoholism.’  .  .  .  The  discussion  on 
prevention  and  on  alcoholism  programs  is 
particularly  weak.  In  addition  there  are  some 
inaccuracies  plus  an  intermixing  of  fact  and 
author  opinion  which  is  confusing  and  at 
times  misleading.  .  .  .  The  book  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  because  of  its  general  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  problem  of  alcoholism;  how¬ 
ever  most  professional  public  health  workers 
will  desire  a  more  penetrating,  factual,  and 
comprehensive  presentation.”  J.  R.  Philp 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:854  My  ’66  300w 
“Dr.  Block,  the  writer  of  this  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  source  book,  is  a  physician 
who  has  been  actively  working  in  the  field 
of  alcoholism  for  many  years.  As  chairman  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  Committee 
on  Alcoholism,  he  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  developing  programs  to  deal  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  framework  of  his  own  profession 
and  in  governmental  and  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [Not  only  has]  Dr.  Block  dealt 
with  the  medical  aspects  in  treating  the  disease, 
but  ...  he  has  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  an  understanding  of  its  psychological 
and  social  roots  and  how  society  can  attempt 
to  cope  with  them.  This  book,  which  can  be 
read  with  profit  by  the  professional  worker  in 
this  field  and  the  layman  who  is  seeking  an 
understanding  of  it,  is  recommended  for  special 
and  public  library  collections.”  D.  A.  Kronick 
Library  J  90:1918  Ap  15  ’65  260w 


1  If  the  reader  wants  to  know  what  happened 
at  the  Marne,  he’ 11  need  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
work  on  his  own.  If  the  reader  is  devoid  of 
background  on  the  subject,  this  is  not  the  book 
to  start  with.  M.  Blond  still  uses  a  number  of 
practices  frowned  on  in  the  stricter  academic 
circles.  He  reads  minds,  drawing  rather  specific 
conclusions  about  what  goes  on  inside  peoples’ 
heads  from  very  flimsy  evidence.  He  invents 
dialogue.  .  .  .  [However]  the  work  has  re¬ 

deeming  features.  M.  Blond  is  a  sort  of  Maurice 
Chevalier  of  historians;  he  has  charm.  He  has 
dug  up  a  'ot  of  interesting  detail.  .  .  .  There 
are  some  interesting  facts,  some  good  pictures 
and  Blond  writes  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
makes  up  for  a  good  many  failings.”  Pierce 
Fredericks 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  N  27  ’66  460w 
“[The  style  is]  very  lively — at  times  too 
much  so,  in  the  sense  of  being  over-excited 
and  boisterous — but  readable  and  containing  a 
good  deal  of  information  little  known  [in  Eng¬ 
land],  .  .  .  There  are  some  excellent  passages 
on  the  Schlieffen  Plan  and  the  man  who  had  to 
put  it  into  action:  the  younger  Moltlie,  so  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  famous  uncle  and  so  well  aware 
that  he  was.  .  .  .  High  praise  must  be  given 
to  the  story  of  the  famous  taxis  organized  by 
Gallieni,  the  value  of  which  is  neither  exag¬ 
gerated  nor  underestimated.  They  carried  five 
infantry  battalions,  roughly  4,000  men,  so  were 
rather  an  inspiration  than  a  serious  reinforce¬ 
ment.  The  taxis  have  become  a  legend.” 

TLS  p768  S  9  '65  500w 


BLONDEL,  J.,  jt.  auth.  Public  administration 
in  France.  See  Ridley,  F. 


BLOOM,  MURRAY  TEiGH.  The  man  who 

stole  Portugal.  306p  pi  $5.95  Scribner 

364.1  Reis,  Artur  Virgilio  Alves.  Counter¬ 
feits  and  counterfeiting.  Swindlers  and 
swindling  66-22823 

“  ‘The  man’  in  this  book  is  Alves  Reis,  a 
.  .  .  daring  and  imaginative  but  nearly  bankrupt 
Portuguese  businessman  who  in  1924  set  out 
to  gain  control  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal.  Forged 
letters  were  used  to  convince  the  London  bank¬ 
note  firm  of  Waterlow  and  Sons  that  Alves’s 
party  did  indeed  represent  the  real  Bank  of 
Portugal  in  requesting  the  printing  of  500- 
escudo  notes.  .  .  .  There  were  rumors  and 
suspicions,  but  these  were  not  confirmed  until 
notes  with  duplicate  numbers  appeared.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Iviniery 

Best  Sell  26:264  O  15  ’66  650w 
“The  book  is  carefully  documented,  and 
there  is  a  fair  treatment  of  the  final  court 
proceedings  in  which,  by  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Waterlow  had  to  pay  $3,000,000  to 
the  Bank  of  Portugal.  The  entire  case  is  a 
study  in  corruption  and  reflects  well  the  chaos 
of  Portuguese  economics  at  that  time.”  R.  C. 
Turner 

Library  J  91:3936  S  1  ’66  llOw 
“The  only  flaw  in  Murray  Bloom’s  superbly 
told  story  of  this  unique  criminal  enterprise — - 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  word  ‘unique’ 
is  amply  documented  in  the  text — is  the  exag¬ 
geration  in  its  title.  .  .  .  The  way  Reis  spread 
his  net  forms,  of  course,  the  heart  of  this 
intriguing  story.  The  final  irony  is  that  when 
ail  was  done,  the  only  losers  were  Reis,  his 
companions  and  the  London  printers.  The 
Portuguese  benefited  considerably  from  the 
fraud  that  was  designed  to  steal  their  country. 
So  does  Mr.  Bloom’s  nonfiction  novel.”  Tad 
Szulc 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  16  '66  600w 


BLOND,  GEORGES.  The  Marne:  tr.  by  H. 
Eaton  Hart.  25  6p  il  maps  $5.95  Stackpole  co. 

940.4  Marne,  Battle  of  the,  1914  66-20848 
“This  story  of  the  critical  battle  of  1914  is 
told  ...  by  a  modern  French  journalist.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“There  is  no  bibliography  so  it  is  difficult 
to  be  completely  sure  that  all  the  conversa¬ 
tions  are  in  fact  lifted  from  works  already 
published.  .  .  .  Easy  reading,  it  would  have 
been  a  better  book  in  English  if  the  translator 
has  not  followed  the  French  habit  of  using  the 
present  tense.  The  quality  of  the  illustrations, 
especially  when  compared  with  other  current 
works  on  the  First  World  War,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.”  Robin  Higham 

Library  J  91:5604  N  15  ’66  120w 


BLOY,  MYRON  B.  The  crisis  of  cultural 
change;  a  Christian  viewpoint,  by  Myron  B. 
Bloy,  Jr.  139p  $3.95  Seabury 
261  Christianity  64-19623 

The  author  “is  concerned  to  identify  positive 
structures  of  Christian  grace  in  the  life  of  our 
time  against  existentialist  or  ‘imperialist’  cri¬ 
tics  of  this  change  who  might  respectively 
condemn  or  patronize.  The  paradigm  of  the 
incognito  divinity,  a  Scriptural  idea,  is  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  writings  of  Silone  and  James 
Baldwin  against  the  false  obstacles  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Christianity  to  show  the  way  toward  a 
‘celebration’  of  life  that  gives  reason  for 
realistic  hope  and  joyous,  but  not  blind,  af¬ 
firmation.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Of  primary  interest  to  Episcopalians,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  concerned  with  college  life,  and 
Christians  who  move  easily  in  the  academic 
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BLOY,  M.  B. — Continued* 

community.  Both  groups  may  find  justification 
for  the  current  secularist  mood  in  theology  on 
sounder  grounds  than  are  often  given.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  writes  of  this  with  ease  as  if  for 
the  nearly  theologically- sophisticated  layman 
and  the  thoughtful  teacher,  with  illustration 
from  a  wide  span  of  common  experience.  Ample 
notes  but  no  index.  In  the  wake  of  [Harvey] 
Cox,  The  Secular  City,  this  book  seems  more 
temperate,  not  falsely  cautious,  and  tough- 
minded,  cutting  across  a  good  many  assump¬ 
tions  of  superficial  religious  allegiance  of  the 
day.” 

Choice  2:866  P  ’66  200w 


“What  form  can  the  power  of  grace  take  in 
a  world  that  moves  as  rapidly  as  ours?  This 
is  only  one  of  the  questions  which  has  baffled 
the  Rev.  Bloy,  Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  as  he  has 
discussed  with  men  of  many  scientific  and 
religious  groups  giddy  modern  scientific  move¬ 
ments  as  they  relate  to  Christian  life.  Tech¬ 
nology  is  not  ‘as  enslaving’  as  some  idealists 
think  and  the  questions  raised  by  thinkers 
who  are  more  pragmatic  than  this  will  be 
discussed  generally  if  they  read  this  thoughtful 
and  provocative  book.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:1135  Mr  1  ’65  130w 


BLUHIVI,  HEINZ,  ed.  Essays  in  history  and 
literature  presented  by  fellows  of  the  New¬ 
berry  library  to  Stanley  Pargellis.  See  New¬ 
berry  library,  Chicago 


BLUM,  EVA,  jt.  auth.  Health  and  healing  in 
rural  Greece.  See  Blum,  R. 


BLUM,  FRED.  Music  monographs  in  series; 
a  bibliography  of  numbered  monograph  series 
in  the  field  of  music  current  since  1945. 
197p  $4.75  Scarecrow 


016.78  Music — Bibliography  64-11794 

“Over  250  series  in  which  at  least  one  volume 
has  appeared  since  1945  are  included  here.  They 
come  from  about  thirty  countries  and  are 
written  in  a  score  of  languages.  .  .  .  Over 
one-third  of  [the  series]  may  best  be  described 
as  broadly  musicological  in  content,  many 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  universities  or 
scholarly  societies;  others  .  .  .  [cover]  musical 
subject  matter  in  the  specific  areas  of 
biography,  music  theory,  music  education,  bibli¬ 
ography,  contemporary  music,  jazz  and  popular 
music,  sacred  music,  instruments,  studies  con¬ 
cerning  a  specific  composer,  ethnomusicology, 
opera,  and  phonorecords  (in  order  of  frequen¬ 
cy).  (Pref)  Index  of  names. 


[This  listing]  forms  a  useful  addition  to  the 
expanding  bibliographical  coverage  of  music 
and  musical  literature.  .  .  .  The  criteria  for 
inclusion,  as  indicated  by  the  book’s  full  title, 
are  followed  closely.  .  .  .  Spot  checking  in 
the  index  and  for  general  accuracy  reveals 
no  .  grounds  for  complaint.  And  only  a  few 
omissions  .  could  be  observed.”  G.  A.  Marco 
Library  Q  35:188  J1  ’65  430w 

,  ‘Tr.ei<i  Blum  has  performed  an  extremely 
valuable  service  for  the  scholarly  community. 
The  contents  of  his  bibliography  are  thoroughly 
So+!i0^V*  *  *  *  £Alsc>  included  are]  an  up- to- 
a  !  J-*16  publishers  and  their 
agents  (with  complete  addresses)  and  annota- 
^}Pns  history  and  present  state 

of  publication  for  each  series.”  John  Vinton 

120w  L'b  ASSn  Notes  22:1035  Mr  ’66 


B  o>Qlyl'QJOu,-N+  wl°l^TPN. /The  promise  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  an  historical  inquiry.  208p  $4  Houghtoi 


Sly  U.S. — Civilization.  U.S. 
U.S. — History 


-Social  policy 
65-1931: 


This  book  by  a  professor  of  history  at  Tali 
University  has  j  grown  out  of  the  author” 
experience  m  interpreting  our  country  botl 
to  native  nonhistorians  and  to  students  in  for 
eign  countries.  It  is  an  effort  to  pramfni 
out  of  the  whole  past  those  ideas  and  thos 
developments  that  seem  .  .  .  best  to  reflect  th< 
-^erican  .performance— the  national  promise 
the  changing  processes  for  pursuing  it  th< 
changing  emphases  in  defining  it  the  c'onse 
quent,  irregular  satisfactions/  ”  (Publfsheh 


note)  Portions  of  this  book  have  been  adapted 
from  previously  published  material.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:361  Mr  12 


’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  25:421  P  1  ’66  70w 
“[This  volume]  is  not  a  history  of  the  United 
States  but  a  brief  special  reading  of  that  his¬ 
tory.  As  such,  it  is  a  decided  success.  ...  It 
provides  an  authoritative,  imaginative,  spright¬ 
ly  written  overall  interpretation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  experience.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  most  felici¬ 
tous  passages  in  the  highly  readable  volume 
are  the  vignettes  of  men  and  women  who  sum¬ 
marized  and  forwarded  the  general  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  All  vigorous,  deeply  informed,  de¬ 
manding  and  debatable  enough — which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  stimulation  the  country 
should  be  receiving  from  its  eminent  scholars 
like  Professor  Blum.”  E.  F.  Goldman 
Book  Week  p2  Ja  16  ’66  950w 
“Blum’s  contribution  lies  in  synthesis  and 
style  rather  than  in  originality  and  insight.  .  .  . 
The  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  complacent 
Americanism;  perhaps  the  one  distinct  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  author’s  defense  of  America  as  a 
bourgeois  society.  Other  than  that,  Blum’s 
book  adds  precious  little  to  the  growing  litera¬ 
ture  on  American  political  culture.” 

Choice  3:451  J1  ’66  200w 

Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  '66  30w 


“A  sensitive  and  valuable  volume.  It  is 
sensitive  because  [Blum]  can  with  certainty 
and  intellectual  courage  grasp  the  total  Amer¬ 
ica,  including  the  heirs  and  those  written  out  of 
the  legacy.  It  is  valuable  for  here  is  a  state¬ 
ment  unpretentious  and  not  blatantly  intellec¬ 
tually  superior,  designed  for  the  uninitiated 
but  valuable  for  the  initiated.  Professionals 
will  appreciate  his  perception  even  if  disagree¬ 
ing  with  and  doubtful  of  the  scope.  .  .  .  For 
all  collections.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:1221  Mr  1  ’66  190w 


Library  J  91:2228  Ap  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Garraty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  F  6  ’66  850w 


L-Dium  sj  Historical  inquiry  Decame  tran¬ 
slated  into  'an  expression  of  identification  .  .  . 
with  the  amorphous  American  middle  class.’ 
The  result  is  hardly  to  exalt  every  valley,  but 
to  make  low  every  mountain  and  hill.  .  .  .  The 
book  does  not  show  how  the  ideals  and  values 
of  American  culture  comport  with  one  another, 
and  how  the  middle-class  mind  fulfilled,  com¬ 
promised,  degraded,  or  negated  these  ideals 
and  values.  .  .  .  Professor’s  Blum’s  argument  is 
not  high  enough:  it  seldom  rises  above  middle¬ 
brow  respectability.  .  .  .  The  book  is  pervaded 
by  a  mood  of  detachment,  as  if  the  chapters 
were  summaries  written  for  an  encyclopedia. 
It  lacks  deep  bites.”  M.  R.  Konvitz 
Sat  R  49:37  Ja  15  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Mann 

Yale  R  55:594  Je  '66  lOOOw 


BLUM,  RICHARD.  Health  and  healing  in  rural 
Greece:  a  study  of  three  communities  tby] 
Richard  and  Eva  Blum;  assisted  by  Anna 
Amera  and.  Sophie  ICallifatidou.  269p  $7.50 
Stanford  umv.  press 

610  Medicine  65-13108 

"The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  the 
reader  with  an  understanding  of  the  health 
beliefs  and  practices  of  peasants  and  shepherds 
m  rural  Greece.  .  .  .  Our  effort  has  been  not 
just  to  give  the  facts  on  health  and  healing,  but 
to  emphasize. and  to  try  to  integrate  historical, 
cultural  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
ooservations  as  these  bear  on  what  rural 
Greeks  do  to  maintain  life  and  strength  and 
to  ward  off  pam  and  death.  .  .  .  Our  study 
began  in  1957  with  an  inquiry  into  the  his¬ 
torical  anteced ents  to  modern  peasant  beliefs.” 
(Introd)  Appendixes.  Glossary.  Bibliography 


The  particular  combination  of  studies  in¬ 
terests,  and  professional  training  represented 
m  this  boon  is  .an  unusual  one.  The  [authors] 
incorporate  clinical  psychology  and  social  psy¬ 
chology,  and  their  assistants  are  social  work- 
ers.  The  book  has  a  distinct  public-health 
an^  °T?e  the  tnost  interest¬ 
ing  and  most  ably-handled  aspects  of  the 
work  is  the  concatenation  of  ancient  and  con¬ 
temporary  themes.  The  synthesis  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  considerations  is  smoothly  done,  and  the 
methodology  and  methodological  evaluation  is 
satisfactory.  The  local  Greek  background  is 
adequate  for  the  stated  purposes  of  the  re¬ 
search.  Data  are  necessarily  selective,  [but]  the 
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selections  are  harmonious  within  the  clearly 
stated  terms  of  reference.  The  problems  of  in¬ 
consistent  statistics  and  suspect  statistics  are 
well  handled.  Details  and  generalizations  are 
balanced.  ”  Jane  Philips 

Am  Anthropol  67:1623  D  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  George  Rosen 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1972  N  ’66  220w 


“The  findings  have  a  broad  application  to 
the  administration  of  developing  countries. 
.  .  .  This  volume  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
medical  and  public  health  investigators  and 
to  social  and  behavioral  scientists  generally." 
Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  90:1340  Mr  15  '65  120w 


“The  best  sociological  investigation  of  Greek 
mores  ever  written,  [this!  is  clear,  objective, 
insightful,  and  it  tells  us  more  about  the  socio¬ 
religious  cat’s-cradle  of  small  Greek  communi¬ 
ties  than  a  ton  of  travel  books,  however  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  sympathetically  written.  .  .  .  [It] 
is  about  the  best  introduction  to  modern  Greece 
for  a  foreigner  that  could  well  be  conceived: 
it  is  also — despite  some  of  the  quite  frightful 
conditions  and  attitudes  it  describes — an  oddly 
heartening  book.” 

TLS  p5S7  J1  7  ’66  4S0w 


BLUM,  RICHARD.  Utopiates;  the  use  &  users 
of  LSD  25  [by]  Richard  Blum  &  associates; 
foreword  by  Nevitt  Sanford  [a  pub.  of  the 
Inst,  for  the  study  of  human  problems,  Stan¬ 
ford  university],  303p  $8  Atherton 

153.8  Lysergic  acid  diethylamide  64-23746 
“An  investigation  of  the  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  associated  with  acceptance  and 
continued  use,  rejection  or  discontinuance  of 
LSD-25,  as  well  as  those  factors  associated 
with  the  reported  effects  of  this  agent.  .  .  . 
The  study  rests  on  interview  data  gathered 
from  ninety-two  persons  from  five  subsamples: 
(1)  an  informal  professional  sample  made  up 
of  those  in  the  medical  and  mental  field  pro¬ 
fessions  who  take  LSD  in  the  company  of 
other  professionals  without  any  research  of 
therapeutic  goal;  (2)  Experimental  subjects 
who  had  been  part  of  a  bona  fide  research 
study  in  a  university  or  hospital;  ...  (3)  Pri¬ 
vate  therapy  patients  who  have  taken  the 
drug  under  the  direction  of  a  psychiatrist;  .  .  . 
(4)  Members  of  an  informal  black-market 
users’  group  who  met  regularly  for  LSD 
parties;  .  .  .  [and]  (5)  Subjects  drawn  from 
the  rolls  of  a  religious-medical  center  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  giving  LSD  therapy.” 
(Am  J  Soc)  Bibliography. 


“Trick-titled,  this  is  a  mixed  bag  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  persons  mostly  competent  to  speak 
for  their  diverse  points  of  view — sociological, 
psychological,  pharmacological,  legal,  or  what¬ 
not.  It  is  the  whatnot  which  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  criticism  here,  though  the  sociologists 
and  psychologists  herein  are  wordy  and  trivial 
enough  and  sometimes  stupefyingly  dull,  the 
psychiatrists  correct,  uncritical,  and  super¬ 
ficial,  and  only  the  law  administrator  level¬ 
headed,  plausible,  and  pleasantly  articulate.  .  .  . 
The  designation  ‘consciousness  expanding’  for 
psychedelic  drugs  is  itself  question-begging.  .  .  . 
Institutionalized  modes  of  self-deception — ad¬ 
vertising  and  mass  ‘entertainment’  .  .  .  are 
already  Establishment  enough  for  us  not  to 
need  further  pharmacological  escape  for  the 
young.  .  .  .  The  book  is  therefore  inadequate 
even  in  propaganda  terms.”  Weston  La  Barre 
Am  Anthropol  67:595  Ap  ’65  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Pasciutti 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:144  Ja  '66  400w 
“[This]  is  a  brave  study  in  that  the  relevant 
data  are  hard  to  come  by.  No  one  knows  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  this  drug  nor  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  users.  This  makes  the  location  and 
justification  of  a  sample,  for  what  is  largely 
an  epidemiological  study,  a  problem.  It  is  an 
honest  book  in  that  problems  such  as  these  are 
faced  directly  and  the  solutions  chosen  are 
explicitly  stated.  .  .  .  Although  the  data  analy¬ 
sis  is  no  more  sophisticated  than  a  comparison 
of  percentages,  some  trends  are  clear  and  il¬ 
luminating.  .  .  .  The  repeated  users  .  .  .  seek 
and  appear  to  find  a  sense  of  ‘loving’  or  caring 
for  others  and  a  sense  of  meaning  or  of  put¬ 
ting  their  lives  into  a  context.  .  .  .  Tighter 
legal  control  of  the  drug  will  not  dispel  these 
needs.  This  book  helps  to  highlight  their  im¬ 
portance  and  persistence  and  our  failure  to 
provide  for  them  adequately  in  our  driving 
achievement-oriented  world.”  R.  D.  Cart¬ 
wright  Am  j  Soc  71;576  Mr  ,66  660w 

Reviewed  by  David  Cooper 

New  Statesman  71.305  Mr  4  ’66  800w 


BLUM,  ROBERT.  The  United  States  and  China 
m  world  affairs;  ed.  by  A.  Doak  Barnett; 
pub.  for  the  Council  on  for.  relations.  (Coun¬ 
cil  on  for.  relations.  The  United  States  and 
China  in  world  affairs)  287p  $6.50  McGraw 
327.5  U.S. — Foreign  relations— China  (Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ).  China 

(People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  )— 

Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-26490 

Mr.  Blum,  former  president  of  the  Asia  foun¬ 
dation,  proceeds  “from  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists’  victory  in  1949,  through  the  Truman 
Administration’s  profession  of  unconcern  about 
Korea  and  Taiwan  as  beyond  the  American 
defensive  perimeter,  and  into  the  Korean 
War  which  changed  this  posture  and  revived 
our  relationship  with  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  under  Chiang  Kai-shek.  .  .  .  [He  de¬ 
scribes]  the  policies  developed  under  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Walter  Robertson  in  the 
State  Department  and  ‘the  hope  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  would  not 
last.’  .  .  .  [He]  believes  that  the  trade  em¬ 
bargo  against  mainland  China  .  .  .  should  be 
given  up;  that  contact  with  China  should  be 
sought  instead  of  the  old  effort  at  isolation: 
.  .  .  [and  that]  American  initiatives  should 
open  the  way  for  active  consideration  of  Pe¬ 
king’s  presence  in  the  United  Nations.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Disturbed  by  the  surrealistic  spectacle  of 
American-Chinese  co-existence,  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  been  publishing  a  series 
of  books  about  the  roles  of  these  two  countries 
on  the  world  stage,  .  .  .  assembling  a  research 
and  policy  staff  of  experts  [whose  director] 
.  .  .  until  his  dea.th  last  year,  was  Robert  Blum. 
.  .  .  His  approach  was  temperate,  sensitive, 
and  measured.  He  looked  at  the  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  China  in  the 
context  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  .  .  . 
As  of  1965,  Blum  calculated  that  we  had  reached 
a  rancorous,  unsteady  stalemate  with  China. 
.  .  .  Containment,  Blum  thought,  should  be 
continued  .  .  .  [but]  isolation  .  .  .  fed  fanati¬ 
cism.  .  .  .  [He]  recommended  that  we  should 
encourage  trade  with  China  on  the  same  basis 
as  with  other  Communist  countries.”  J.  P. 
Davies 

Book  Week  p3  N  13  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Clark 

Library  J  91:5408  N  1  ’66  170w 
“[Robert  Blum  writes  with  a]  combination 
of  humanity,  hard-headedness  and  dispassion. 
After  beginning  in  a  low  key  and  rather  dis¬ 
cursively  looking  at  the  general  shape  of  the 
East  Asian  scene,  the  volume  builds  to  its 
conclusions  by  a  steady  and  systematic  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  alternatives  available  to  [the 
U.S.]  in  each  aspect  of  the  American-Chinese 
relationship.  Every  view  is  given  a  due  and 
proper  hearing.”  J.  K.  Fairbank 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  13  ’66  1150w 


BLUMENTHAL,  GERDA.  The  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Georges  Bernanos;  an  essay  in  inter¬ 
pretation.  154p  $4.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
843  Bernanos,  Georges  65-22950 

The  author  says  in  her  Preface:  “I  propose 
to  examine  that  secret  element  in  Bernanos’ 
novels  which  I  have  suspected  all  along  of 
being  the  major  source  of  their  power,  .  . 
[the]  poetic  conception  that  both  contains  and 
transcends  Bernanos’  overt  themes.  In  Ber¬ 
nanos’  fictional  universe,  the  poetic  substance 
not  only  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
writer’s  prophetic  and  deeply  Christian  insight 
into  the  shape  of  man  and  the  world,  but  it 
alone  gives  to  that  insight  its  extraordinary 
vibrancy.”  Bibliography. 


“[This]  book  provides  a  lucid  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  Bernanos’  fiction  and,  as  such,  con¬ 
tributes  immeasurably  to  the  appreciation  of 
an  author  who  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
recognition  he  deserves  in  the  U.S.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  limited  to  the  works  of  Bernanos  on 
which  the  essay  is  based  and  the  major  critical 
studies  of  the  writer.” 

Choice  3:313  Je  ’66  80w 


“Dr.  Blumenthal’s  brilliantly  perceptive  es¬ 
say  is  the  first  considerable  work  of  this  kind 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  English  reader.  Un¬ 
derstanding,  it  would  seem,  that  the  English 
forte  is  poetic  rather  than  mystical  vision, 
she  shows  how  in  the  novels  of  Bernanos  the 
second  is  communicated  through  the  first.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  what  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a 
‘poetic  prose’,  but  Dr.  Blumenthal  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  apt  quotation  of  chapter  and 
verse  that  it  is  alight  with  the  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

TLS  p638  J1  21  ’66  650w 
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BLUNT,  SIR  ANTHONY.  Seurat.  See  Seurat, 
G.  P. 

BLYTH,  WILLIAM  ALAN  LANSDELL.  Eng¬ 
lish  primary  education;  a  sociological  descnp- 
tion.  2v  214;156p  v  1  $6,  v2  $o  Humanities 
press 

370.942  Education — Great  Britain  66-79409 
The  “head  of  University  of  hi  verpool's^  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  has  written  an  account 
of  the  whole  social  pi’ocess  of  English  primary 
education  and  its  institutional  framework,  m- 
eluding1  material  from  reseat  ch  ? 
statistics,  law,  and  history,  as  viewed  by  a 
sociologist.  .  .  .  The  subject  matter  is  E  k* 
ijoVi  children  .  .  .  ages  5  to  12.  me  puipostj 
is  to  stimuiate  social  research  in  preparation 
for  proposed  changes  in  English  educational 
structure.  Volume  I  analyzes  structui^,  proc- 
esses  activities  of  children  and  adults  in 

nursery,  infant,  primary,  junior,  atid secomSry 
schools;  discusses  transition  to 
schools.  Volume  II  presents  five  essays  on 

historical,  demographic,  and  social  subjects  in¬ 
fluencing  English  primary  eda®^f /??•. Tj. ,• A  >: 
Tables,  indices,  references,  bibliographies. 
(Choice)  _ 

“Although  he  is  at  his  best  when  discussing 
sociometric  data,  his  specialty,  Blyth  is  always 

detached,  lucid,  Perceptive,  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  relevant  literature,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American.  .  .  .  Despite  its  • Vlrtues 
the  book  is  not  completely  satisfactory,  it  is 
much  too  expensive.  It  might  easily  have  been 
compressed  into  one  volume.  .  .  .  The  autnor 
also  tries  to  reach  too  many  .  audiences— 
students,  schoolteachers,  social  scientists,  and 
the  public.”  Ian  Weinberg 

Am  Soc  R  31:299  Ap  66  470w 
“The  content  is  heavy;  however,  the  solid, 
‘slightly  subjective’  writing  is  lightened  by 
humor.  .  .  .  For  graduate  level  students  m 
comparative  education  and  sociology.” 

Choice  3:163  Ap  ’66  160w 
“Mr.  Blyth  has  produced  an  important  book. 

In  discussing  the  social  structure  of 
junior  schools,  Mr.  Blyth  pays  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  streaming  and  to 
the  growing  problem  of  integrating  children 
from  minority  social  groups,  particularly  the 
coloured  population,  into  the  junior  school  as 
a  whole.  He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  process  of 
selection  for  secondary  education  and  then 
the  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  primary  school. 
This  is  an  important  and  valuable  analysis 
which  gives  many  insights  into  the  teacher’s 
work.  In  the  second  volume  .  .  .  Mr.  Blyth 
undertakes  an  extremely  perceptive  examina¬ 
tion  of  childhood.  .  .  .  He  relates  this  work 
on  the  place  of  the  child  in  modern  life  to 
three  approaches  to  English  primary  education: 
.  .  .  the  tradition  of  the  elementary  schools; 
.  .  .  that  of  the  prepara tory  schools;  .  .  . 
[and]  the  emergence  of  a  developmental  ap¬ 
proach  in  English  primary  education.” 

TLS  p922  O  14  ’65  750w 


BOAGA,  GIORGIO.  The  concrete  architecture 
of  Riccardo  Morandi  [by]  Giorgio  Boaga 
[and]  Benito  Boni;  introd.  by  Riccardo 
Morandi.  new  enl  ed  234p  il  $20  Praeger 
720.924  Morandi,  Riccardo.  Concrete  con¬ 
struction.  Concrete,  Reinforced.  Architec¬ 
ture  66-11378 

A  study  of  the  "Italian  engineer  who  special¬ 
izes  in  reinforced  and  prestressed  concrete 
structures  and  who,  like  Nervi,  has  advanced 
their  structural  design  to  the  point  of  an  orig¬ 
inal,  expressive  architecture.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Originally  published  in  Italian  as 
Riccardo  Morandi. 


“This  book  ...  is  well  organized,  with  the 
reasoning  behind  the  forms  made  self-evident 
in  the  drawings  and  photographs.  The  many 
reinforcing  drawings  are  quite  lovely  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  allow  one  easily  to  understand  the 
flow  of  stresses  in  the  structures.  It  is  a  much 
better  presentation  of  [Morandi’s]  work  than 
his  own  book,  published  in  Italy  in  1954.  .  .  . 
Although  the  translation  from  the  Italian  text 
is  awkward  .  .  .  the  clarity  of  the  drawings 
and  the  photographs  .  .  .  offer  convincing  proof 
of  Morandi’s  poetry  and  genius.”  Paul  Gugliotta 
Arch  Forum  124:55  Ja-F  ’66  950w 
Choice  3:299  Je  ’66  270w 
"In  his  introduction  Morandi  struggles  with 
the  question  of  where  pure  engineering  ends 
and  intuition  begins,  coming  down,  in  the  end, 
pretty  much  on  the  side  of  intuition.  The  book 
deals  mainly  with  his  industrial  buildings  and 
bridges  in  Italy  and  Latin  America.  They  are 


interesting  but  not  as  exciting  or  novel  as  the 
authors’  panegyric  and  the  impressive  make-up 
of  the  book  would  lead  you  to  expect.  For 
specialists.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  1in 

Library  J  91:1214  Mr  1  66  11UW 
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BOAS,  GEORGE.  The  challenge  of  science.  (The 
John  Danz  lectures)  102p  $2.95  Umv.  of  Wash, 
press 

501  Science — Philosophy  65-23907 

“Three  lectures  on  the  ’challenge’  of  science 
to  the  arts,  philosophy,  and  religion  by  a  .  .  . 
professor  emeritus  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
at  Johns  Hopkins.”  (Choice) 


“It  is  not  an  important  book,  even  though 
it  contains  much  wisdom  and  much  wit.  .  .  . 
Boas’  erudition  and  his  engaging  insights  do 
show.  .  .  .  Students  and  others  will  And.  it 
pleasant  reading — they  will  .  probably  find  it 
interesting  more  for  the  trains  of  thought  it 
launches  than  for  its  own  content.  A  physically 
attractive  book  which  is  very  tiresome  to  read: 
for  some  reason  the  sans-serif  type,  attractive 
enough  in  jacket  blurbs,  slows  down  reading. 

Choice  3:198  My  ’66  130w 
“Unlike  Prof.  [Bentley]  Glass  [Science  and 
Ethical  Values,  BRD  1966],  who  seems  to  feel 
that  science  has  an  almost  universal  validity. 
Boas  stresses  the  unscientific  irrationality  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  need  to 
deal  with  this  reality  despite  its  lack  of  pat¬ 
tern.  .  .  .  These  two  volumes  both  agree 
and  disagree.  They  agree  about  the  importance 
of  science  in  the  modern  world  and  the  need 
to  deal  constructively  with  this  new 
phenomenon.  They  disagree  about  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  science.  Geneticist  Glass  inclines 
in  the  direction  of  scientism,  while  philosopher 
Boas  is  less  enthusiastic  about  the  universal 
applicability  of  science.  While  both  books  are 
interesting,  one  gets  the  impression  that  much 
of  this  discussion  has  taken  place  before.” 
P.  G.  Altbach 

Christian  Century  83:236  F  23  ’66  190w 


“[This  book  is]  unconventionally  printed 
with  respect  to  typography,  but  its  pages  are 
exceptionally  beautiful.  .  .  .  Boas  is  a  histor¬ 
ical  philosopher  with  a  particular  interest  in 
esthetics.  .  .  .  [His]  imaginative  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  science  m  1965  will  be  lucid 
to  readers  at  all  levels  who  care  to  think 
about  science  and  the  thoughts,  creations,  and 
beliefs  of  man  in  their  broadest  relationships. 
The  Challenge  of  Science  is  discursive  rather 
than  expository,  and  wonderfully  written.  .  .  . 
‘What  is  man,’  asks  the  Psalmist,  ‘that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him?’  [Jacob]  Bronowski  [The 
Identity  of  Man,  BRD  1966]  helps  us  to  know 
what  is  man,  and  with  Boas,  helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  him  in  a  world  for  which  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  as  well  as  the  scientist,  is  a  spokesman.” 
Jane  Oppenheimer 

Natur  Hist  75:4  My  ’66  240w 


BOASE,  FREDERIC.  Modem  English  biogra¬ 
phy:  containing  many  thousand  concise  me¬ 
moirs  of  persons  who  have  died  between  the 
years  1851-1900;  with  an  index  of  the  most 
interesting  matter.  6v  $135  Barnes  &  Noble 
920  Great  Britain — Biography — Dictionaries 

65-8551 

This  work  contains  “concise  memoirs  of  Vic¬ 
torian  persons  (largely  men  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  British)  who  died  within  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  after  1851.  A  very  few  are  included  who 
died  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.”  (TLS) 
Index. 


“Most  of  the  definitive  biographical  sets 
(DNB  and  DAB  for  example)  contain  exhaus¬ 
tive  biographies  of  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  but  once  information  is 
needed  about  anyone  just  below  the  levels 
set,  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  find  anything 
about  them.  .  .  .  During  the  years  1892  and 
1901.  Frederic  Boase,  a  celebrated  English 
antiquarian,  having  seen  this  difficulty 
gathered  information  from  every  possible 
source  and  published  his  work  in  three  vol¬ 
umes.  A  supplement  in  three  volumes,  spread 
over  1908-1921  completed  the  work.  The  first 
set  was  limited  to  250  copies  and  the  second 
to  125.  .  .  .  The  full  work  has  now  been  re¬ 
printed  in  six  volumes.  ...  It  is  costly,  but 
the  buyer  will  get  4000  pages  with  ‘40.000 
biographies  of  the  less  known  people.  The 
index  is  unusual  for  such  a  work.  The  com¬ 
piler  indexed  facts  contained  in  the  biograph¬ 
ies,  and  these  in  themselves  form  a  small 
encyclopedia.  Needed  in  libraries  holding  DNB 
and  other  biographical  sets.”  P.  W.  Filhv 
Library  J  91:236  Ja  15  ’66  160w 
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.‘[The  editor]  is  little  concerned  with  rank, 
with  office  or  with  dignity:  he  is  simply  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  facts  are  available  about 
each  individual.  .  .  .  The  result  is  fascinating. 
.  .  .  Students  and  all  concerned  with  nine¬ 
teenth-century  history  are  deeply  in  the  debt 
of  the  present  publishers  for  reissuing  it.  .  .  . 
We  should  probably  be  safe  in  saying  that 
there  are  at  least  20,000  names  in  Boase  which 
are  not  in  the  D.N.B.  .  .  .  There  is  .  .  . 
a  valuable  list  in  each  volume  of  real  characters 
depicted  in  works  of  Action,  and  of  the 
pseudonyms  used  by  writers.” 

TLS  P1189  D  23  '66  2650w 


poetry,  though  in  a  particularly  virile  sense. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  beautifully  lyrical,  and  yet  im¬ 
personal,  oracular  in  the  manner  of  Hdlderlin. 
The  perceptions  are  enacted  in  language  that 
is  stark,  dynamic,  almost  invariably  concrete, 
outstanding  for  its  nervous  strength  and  its 
total  precision.  Like  his  prose,  it  is  dense  in 
the  sense  of  being  radically  condensed  and 
richly  allusive.  .  .  .  The  admirable  translations 
are  free,  but  not  too  free,  though  there  is 
a  tendency  to  transpose  lines  and  to  regularize 
Bobrowski’s  dynamic  syntax.  ...  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  German  originals  could  not  have  been 
printed  too.” 

TLS  p409  My  12  ’66  500w 


BOATNER,  MARK  MAYO.  Encyclopedia  of  the 
American  revolution,  by  Mark  Mayo  Boatner, 
III.  1287p  maps  $17.50  McKay 
973.303  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Diction  - 
aries  64-23489 

“While  the  book  deals  primarily  with  Amer¬ 
ican  history  during  the  period  1763-83,  it  is 
not  conAned  to  a  vacuum  of  nationality  or 
time.  A  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  cover 
British,  French,  and  German  participation.  .  .  . 
As  for  time,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  go 
back  from  1763  and  forward  from  1783  to  pro¬ 
vide  essential  background  and  to  round  out  the 
stories  of  persons  and  issues  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  (lntrod)  Bibliography.  Index  of  maps. 


“The  articles  are  sound  and  the  maps  are 
good;  naturally  the  battles  and  military  selec¬ 
tions  are  Ane.  .  .  .  The  bibiography  is  some¬ 
what  dated.  .  .  .  Some  items  are  difficult  to 
trace  but  more  frequent  use  might  erase  this 
shortcoming.  These  are  minor  criticisms  and 
should  not  detract  from  the  total  effort.  This 
is  a  good  investment  for  any  library  that 
wishes  to  have  a  wealth  of  information  avail¬ 
able  concerning  the  American  Revolution.  For 
ail  but  small  holdings.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 
Library  J  91:4085  S  15  ’66  180w 


“The  author  has  diligently  researched  author¬ 
itative  sources  and  assimilated  his  material: 
the  product  is  detailed  information  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  useful  form.  The  political,  diplomatic, 
and  military  aspects  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  are  covered  under  three  main  headings. 
These  in  turn,  are  expertly  linked  together  in 
‘cover  articles’  which  paint  large-scale  events 
in  broad  strokes  and  contain  cross  references 
to  detailed  discussions  of  events  of  lesser 
moment.  For  browsers,  buffs,  and  scholars.” 

Library  J  91:6213  D  15  ’66  90w  1YA] 


Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p73  D  11  ’66  30w 


“All  the  important  officers  and  statesmen  are 
here,  ail  the  campaigns,  all  the  battles,  all  the 
forts,  described  in  a  vivid  style  and  easily 
found  in  their  alphabetical  location.  .  .  Among 
the  contents  are  studies  of  the  influence  of 
Freemasonry  British  laws  and  their  effects  on 
the  colonies,  the  philosophical  and  economic 
background,  political  parties,  songs  and  poems. 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  amazingly  thorough, 
illuminating,  and  authoritative  work  of  re¬ 
ference.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:59  N  19  ’66  lOOw 


BOBROWSKI,  JOHANNES.  Shadow  land; 
selected  poems  of  Johannes  Bobrowski:  tr. 
by  Ruth  and  Matthew  Mead.  59p  $3.50  Swal¬ 
low,  A. 

831 

This  volume  is  the  Arst  in  a  new  series 
called  Poetry  Europe,  which  is  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  publication  of  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  poetry  in  English.  Some  of  the  poems 
Arst  appeared  in  Peacock,  Stand  and  The  Six¬ 
ties. 


BOCHNER,  SALOMON.  The  role  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  rise  of  science.  386p  $9  Princeton 
univ.  press 

508  Mathematics.  Science  and  civilization 

66-10550 

“With  one  exception,  the  chapters  in  this 
book  have  been  published  earlier  as  indivi¬ 
dual  articles.  .  .  .  All  the  essays  have  been 
revised,  some  slightly  and  some  extensively, 
and  an  introduction  has  been  added.  The  one 
essay  published  here  for  the  Arst  time  is 
‘How  History  of  Science  Differs  from  Other 
History.’  The  central  theme  of  the  book  is, 
an  the  words  of  the  author,  ‘the  uniqueness 
of  mathematics  as  a  force  of  our  intellectual¬ 
ity  .  .  .  the  growing  efficacy  of  mathematics, 
its  widening  importance  and  its  continuing 
spread.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“Should  be  read  by  all  those  interested  in 
the  history  of  mathematics  and  science,  who* 
have,  some  competence  in  the  related  held  of 
philosophy.  .  .  .  The  biographical  sketches  .  .  . 
make  this  book  unique  among  those  dealing 
with  mathematics  and  its  relation  to  science 
e.g.  Kline’s  Mathematics  and  the  Physical 
World  [BRD  I960]  and  Bell’s  Mathematics 
Queen  and  Servant  of  Science  [BRD  1951]. 
.  .  .  The  format  of  the  book  is  excellent, 
the  vocabulary  spectacular,  and  the  index 
comprehensive.  Recommended  for  faculty  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science.” 

Choice  3:918  D  ’66  150w 
“The  reader  with  some  background  in  mathe¬ 
matics  will  And  some  of  the  essays  more 
meaningful,  but  the  woi-k  in  general  will  be  of 
interest  to  students  of  the  history  of  science  in 
general  and  of  the  history  of  mathematics, 
mechanics  and  physics  in  particular.  A  useful 
appendix  contains  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  persons  mentioned  in  the  text.  Highly  re¬ 
commended  and  an  essential  acquisition  for  all 
college  and  university  libraries  and  for  larger 
public  library  science  collections.”  J.  K.  Lucker 
Library  J  91:3456  J1  ’66  190w 
“The  essays  are  valuable  because  they  are 
a  corrective  to  received  ideas.  This  becomes 
particularly  clear  in  Professor  Bochner’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  what  is  often  called  the  miracle  of 
Greek  mathematics.  There  is  nothing  miracul¬ 
ous  about  it  at  all,  he  ai-gues:  its  limitations 
and  failures  are  as  conspicuous  as  its  achieve¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  [Among  the  subjects  treated]  are 
the  similarity  between  myths  and  mathematics 
(both  relying  on  symbols),  the  nature  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  crises  in  mathematics,  Aristotle’s 
physics  in  the  light  of  contemporary  knowledge, 
the  role  of  mathematics  in  the  rise  of 
mechanics,  the  signiAcance  of  certain  basic 
mathematical  conceptions  for  physics,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  mathematics  and  in  particular  the 
essence  of  analysis.  In  expanding  difficult  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  the  nature  of  tensors  .  .  .  [the 
author]  can  be  remarkably  lucid,  though  at 
such  points  a  cei'tain  amount  of  mathematical 
symbolism  cannot  be  avoided.” 

TLS  pllOO  N  24  ’66  550w 


“Bobrowski,  a  talented  East  German  poet, 
had  woia  wide  acclaim  for  the  distinction  of 
his  work  before  his  untimely  death  in  1965. 
In  this  admirable  translation  of  44  lyrics,  all 
of  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  folk 
or  in  literary  tradition,  the  reader  discovers 
an  ardor,  a  iuminous  energy,  often  missing  in 
the  best  contemporary  English  verse.  .  .  .  High¬ 
ly  recommended  for  all  collections  attempting 
to  offer  the  best  of  20th-century  Continental 
verse.”  J.  R.  'Willingham 

Library  J  91:3442  J1  ’66  80w 


“Bobrowski' s  work  is  essentially  an  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  old  folkworld  of  eastern  Europe.  .  .  . 
His  is  a  primitive,  elemental  world  of  immense 
spaces  covered  with  black  forests  ...  a  folk- 
world  in  which  Are,  water  and  earth  are 
venerated.  His  poetry  is  therefore  nature 


BoCKLE,  FRANZ.  Law  and  conscience;  tr.  by 
M.  James  Donnelly.  139p  $3.75  Sheed 
241  Christian  ethics  66-22009 

The  author,  in  these  lectui'es  delivered  in 
Basle  during  the  spring  of  1963  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  for  Christian  Culture,  “contrasts 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  views  on  natural 
law.  sin,  and  the  relationships  between  divine 
law  and  the  Gospel,  grace  and  man’s  efforts, 
the  norm  and  the  situation.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Originally  published 
in  Germany  as  Gesetz  und  Gewissen. 


"A  Swiss  priest  discusses,  in  moderately 
technical  language,  the  differences  between 
Gatholic  and  evangelical  ethics,  with  special 
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BoCKLE,  FRANZ — Continued 
stress  on  questions  of  law,  gospel  and  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  ecumenical,  which  means 
gracious  and  firm.” 

Christian  Century  83:1036  Ag  24  66  30w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Gustafson 

Commonweal  85:328  D  16  ’66  800w 


“[This!  might  be  called  both  a  dialogue  and 
a  synthesis  (the  two  value  systems  considered 
vary,  but  are  not  opposed).  .  .  .  Conflicts  are 
honestly  presented;  comparable  tenets  are  evi¬ 
dently  welcomed.  And  at  all  times  questions 
are  raised,  with  some  left  unanswered.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  growing 
stack  of  significant  ecumenical  literature.” 

Critic  25:116  O  ’66  90w 


“An  effort  to  stimulate  ecumenical  discussion 
of  theological  ethics.  .  .  .  Though  the  book  is 
short,  it  is:  closely  written,  and  provides  the 
well-informed  reader  with  a  frame  of  reference 
for  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  some¬ 
times  subtle  differences  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  theological  traditions.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  strong  theology  collections.”  J.  K. 
Amrhein 

Library  J  91:4667  O  1  ’66  70w 


BODE,  CARL.  The  half -world  of  American 
culture;  a  miscellany;  pref.  by  C.  P.  Snow. 
259p  $5.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
810.9  American  literature.  U.S. — Social  life 
and  customs.  Best  sellers  64-20257 

The  contents  of  this  book  "range  from  an 
essay  on  19th-century  sexual  literature  in 
America  to  considerations  of  modern  writers 
as  diverse  as  Lloyd  Douglas  and  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings.  But  although  there  are  articles  here  on 
Thoreau  [and]  the  early  Hawthorne  ...  it  is 
the  ‘half-world’  of  the  title  that  Bode  con-,, 
centrates  on,  the  works  designed  for  what  he 
calls  ‘mass  culture’  and  those  which  so  often 
become  best  sellers.  .  .  .  He  discusses  .  .  .  the 
social  environment  of  these  works,  the  motiva¬ 
tions  of  the  writers,  and  attitudes  of  their 
readers.”  (Choice) 


Ironically  enough,  [Bode]  is  most  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  when  he  writes  of  our 
popular  (low)  literature.  .  .  .  Here  he  has 
Freud  off  his  back  and,  expressing  his  own 
instinctively  sound  tastes  and  judgments,  ap¬ 
praises  something  we've  all  often  wondered 
about.  He  tells  us  how  the  ‘Buxom  Biogra¬ 
phies,’  personified  by  Hervey  Allen’s  ‘Anthony 
Adverse,’  were  gobbled  up  by  us  during  the 
Great  Depression  as  a  sop  against  hard  reali¬ 
ties;  he  assesses  the  amazing  religious  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  country  of  Lloyd  Douglas’  novels 
and  traces  Douglas’  own  Christian  develop- 
But  when  Bode  gets  to  Thoreau 
and  Melville,  he  is  taken  sick  with  an  attack 

?mvdT5eudlt-1Su  ^Hd  s?,ea  .  some  mighty  strange 
“ungs— -which  like  all  pipe  dreams  about  dead 
men,  have  to  remain  pure  speculations.”  Hugh 
McGovern 

America  114:90  Ja  15  ’66  300w 
Am  Lit  38:146  Mr  ’66  20w 

It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  of  Bode’s  percep- 
£“n  turns  his  attention  to  books  devoid  of  any, 
any’  1,lte£ary  merit,  books  like  The 
°T,  t?e..nearly  forgotten  novels  of  Peter  B. 

But  it  is  perhaps  exactly  this  fact  that 
“akes  this  book  so  valuable,  for  Bode  does 
than  fo°uf  his  critical  eye  on  the 
literature  of.  mass  culture.  .  .  .  Bode  is  an  as¬ 
tute  and  entirely  open-minded  student  of  hneri- 

muchUfrom’thisdbook  ”°Hege  StUdent  could  learn 
Choice  3:406  J1  ’66  80w 

Christian  Century  82:1355  N  3  ’65  20w 


ROBERT.  The  new  Utopians 

!’*,»,  system  design  and  Tocfal  Pcha 
f'l5’  -t0  sch00ls  *4.75  Prentice-Hall 
engineering1  Change‘  Automation.  Syst, 

A  senior  social  scientist  with  the 
Development  corporation  discusses  “soml 
™il^0b  ems-  confronting  these  new  utopfai 
system  engineers,  computer  manufaotnr 
operations  researchers,  computer  programm 


data  systems  specialists,  or,  more  simply,  sys¬ 
tem  designers- — the  ‘social  engineers'  of  our 
time.  .  .  .  This  study  provides  [an]  analysis 
of  the  sources  and  methods  being  utilized  by 
the  computer-oriented  modern  Utopians,  and 
draws  some  .  .  .  comparisons  to  the  concepts 
and  approaches  used  by  the  theorists  and  build¬ 
ers  of  classical  utopias  throughout  history.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“[In]  this  engrossing  book  .  .  .  with  wit, 
style,  and  erudition,  the  author  illustrates  the 
numerous  hazards  that  lie  ahead.  .  .  .  Bogus- 
law  is  concerned  for  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future  when,  as  he  puts  it,  ‘population  will  be 
wagged  increasingly,  by  their  technological 
tails.’  Throughout  his  discussion  he  raises  the 
value  questions  ignored  by  system  designers  in 
their  consideration  for  hardware  and  automated 
equipment:  ‘for  whom  and  for  what  are  the 
Utopias  to  be?’  .  .  .  It  is  too  soon  to  know 
if  .  .  .  new  systems  [designed  for  the  solution 
of  social  problems]  will  be  of  any  use  in 
countering  the  dehumanizing  trends  of  systems 
developed  for  military  and  industrial  purposes. 
But  at  least  the  problem  has  been  cast  in  terms 
amenable  to  a  systems  approach.”  David 
Nasatir  ^  Soc  R  31;135  F  *66  500w 

Choice  3:927  D  ’66  150w 
“The  strengths  of  the  book  stem  from  Bogu- 
slaw’s  wide  knowledge  of  modern  sociology, 
of  the  utopian  tradition,  and  of  the  ‘systems 
world.’  .  .  .  His  description  of  it  sometimes 
glints  of  caricature,  but  it  is  mostly  legitimate 
oversimplification.  The  weaknesses  stem  from  a 
certain  confusion  of  audiences  and  a  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  the  occupational  hazard  of  social 
commentators  to  have  a  say,  along  the  way, 
about  all  the  things  they  care  about.  .  .  .  we 
are  treated  to  additional  themes — for  example, 
where  the  power  resides  in  social  systems — 
that  are  both  interesting  and  relevant,  but 
end  up  defocussing  the  main  theme.  The  book 
is  social  commentary,  by  and  large  good,  com¬ 
mentary,  of  which  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
as  we  come  to  terms  with  our  transforming 
society.”  Ailen  Newell 

Science  153:516  J1  29  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  V.  P.  Rock 

World  Pol  18:314  Ja  ’66  2700w 


BOILEAU,  PIERRE.  See  Boileau.  T. 


BOILEAU,  THOMAS.  Choice  cuts  [by]  Thomas 
Boileau  and  Pierre  Narcejac;  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Brian  Rawson.  207p  $3.95  Dutton 

66-25128 

“A  Frenchman,  facing  death  on  the  guillotine, 
wills  his  body  to  a  doctor:  after  the  execution 
the  doctor  grafts  seven  parts,  including  .  .  . 
the  head  to  seven  different  persons  injured  in 
accidents.  The  seven  are  strangely  affected  and 
one  by  one  they  commit  suicide.”  (Best  Sell) 
Originally  published  as  Et  mon  tout  est  un 
homme. 


Best  Sell  26:316  N  15  ’66  80w 

"Not  to  be  missed  by  fans  of  the  weird  ad¬ 
venture.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5996  D  1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:266  Ag  19  ’66  180w 
‘‘Surgically  and  psychologically,  [this]  story 
fails  to  attain  any  suspension  of  disbelief;  and 
the  big  trick-switch  at  the  end  struck  me  as 
simply  ludicrous.  The  novel  received  a  prize 
for  Black  Humor’  in  France;  I  grant  it’s  funny, 
but  I  m  not  persuaded  thjat  this  was  intentional. 
M'en  a  bad  book  however,  does  not  deserve  the 
lifeless,  overfaithful  and.  sometimes  ungram¬ 
matical  translation  of  Brian  Rawson.  It  must 
been  the  grafting  theme  that  induced  the 
P^W'shers  to  graft  the  Christian  names  of  the 
authors  onto  each  other.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  6  ’66  240w 
Time  88:118  O  28  ’66  280w 
‘‘[This  story]  sounds  preposterous,  yet  it  is 
the  authors  remarkable  achievement  that  thev 
make  suspension  of  disbelief  quite  easy,  and 
they  weave  a  mystery,  the  brilliantly  horrifviiig 
solution  of  which  few  readers  will  foresee^ 
The  translation  is  unobtrusively  excellent  the 
narrative  pace  never  falters  and  M.  Boileau 
and  M.  Narcejac  even  add  a  nice  spicing  of 

TS?oti?,^slual  and  theological  speculation  on  the 
relations  between  mind  and  spirit,  brain  and 
endocrine  organs,  body  and  soul  Choice^  Cuts 
is  a  first-rate  entertainment.”  °  ce  Guts 
TLS  p737  Ag  18  ’66  230w 
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BOISSEVAIN,  JEREMY.  Saints  and  fireworks; 
religion  and  politics  in  rural  Malta.  (London. 
Univ.  of  London  school  of  economics  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Dept,  of  anthropology.  Mono¬ 
graph  on  social  anthropology)  154p  pi  $6 
Humanities  press 

309.1458  Malta — Social  conditions  Malta — 
Politics  and  government.  Church  and 
state  in  Malta.  Malta — Religion  65-14845 

In  “this  study  of  the  social  organization  of 
Malta  .  .  .  Lthe  author]  describes  the  effects 
on  local  village  life  of  the  introduction  of 
elected  national  government.  The  major  con¬ 
sequences  have  been  the  development  of  fac¬ 
tionalism  and  strife  in  village  life,  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Chinch’s  power  and  authority,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  values.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“The  particular  value  of  this  small  book 
lies,  I  believe,  in  the  penetrating  and  highly 
sophisticated  analysis  of  counterpoise  between 
different  segments  of  the  society.  .  .  .  The 
author  claims  that  the  principles  illustrated 
by  his  examples  are  permanent  ones.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  can  validate  this  permanence 
except  by  a  much  more  detailed  historical 
treatment  of  factionalism.  ...  If  I  have  any 
criticism  of  this  study,  it  is  that  the  author 
has  occasionally  fallen  between  the  shifting 
stools  of  micro-  and  macroanalysis,  as  indeed 
many  of  us  have  when  faced  with  similar  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  is  not  always  clear  to  what  extent 
he  is  generalizing  from  his  basic  units  of 
study.  ...  It  was  refreshing  to  read  a  book 
that  demonstrates  the  art  of  the  possible,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  concise,  even  lapidary  style  happily 
free  of  jargon.  Conceptual  threads  are  skillful¬ 
ly  and  unobtrusively  woven  through  this  series 
of  linked  essay- chapters.”  Michael  Kenny 

Am  Anthropol  68:788  Je  ’66  1800w 
“With  a  conciseness  rarely  achieved  in  the 
anthropological  study  of  modem  nations,  Bois- 
sevain  describes  how  clashes  and  cleavages 
at  the  village  level  mirror  disputes  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  He  shows  how  these  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  fact  that  political  issues  have 
become  religious  issues,  and  vice  versa.  Not 
only  has  Boissevain  made  this  delightful  read¬ 
ing,  but  his  book  is  an  endless  source  of 
hypotheses  and  insights  into  how  social  sys¬ 
tems  work.  In  brief,  then,  this  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  workings  of  society.” 

Choice  3:261  My  ’66  IlOw 


“[The  author’s]  acute,  witty  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  commentary  is  based  on  prolonged  stays 
in  two  typical  Maltese  villages,  one  small,  one 
large.  His  observations  go  far  to  explain  the 
phenomenal  hold  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  on  the  islanders  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  violence  of  those  who  seek  to  es¬ 
cape  from  its  embrace.  .  .  .  Even  though  Mr. 
Boissevain  completed  his  thesis  before  inde¬ 
pendence  came  to  a  reluctant  Malta,  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  as  valid  now  as  when  he  framed 
them  Politically  and  socially  he  gives  us  a 
vivid  insight  into  Maltese  life.  The  puzzled 
outsider  will  find  here  much  to  enlighten  and 
to  guide  him.” 

TLS  p787  S  16  ’65  460w 


BOLL,  CARL.  Executive  jobs  unlimited.  169p 
$4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

331.1  Applications  for  positions.  Interview¬ 
ing  65-20201 

“During  the  1930’s  Mr.  Boll,  as  president  of 
the  National  Alumni  Association  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  became  interested  in  finding  jobs  for 
many  out-of-work  executives  who  had  lost 
their  jobs  in  the  Depression.  Over  the  years 
since  then  he  has  developed  techniques  and 
attitudes  which  he  feels  will  help  any  man  to 
help  himself  to  an  interesting  and  financially 
rewarding  job.  He  discusses  these  techniques.” 
(Library  J) 


"A  new  look  at  job  getting  which  should 
appeal  to  executives,  would-be  executives, 
counselors,  teachers,  consultants,  graduate 
students  and  undergraduates.  Boll  explodes 
some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
for  years  since  many  of  his  pronouncements 
are  contrary  to  what  has  generally  been 
thought  and  job  and  career  counselors  will 
want  to  re-evaluate  their  own  techniques  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  The  advice  with  regard  to  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  consulting  firms  is  sound 
and  may  save  needless  expenditures  of  time 
and  money.  Revolutionary  comments  on  the 
rdsum:<§  are  thought-provoking.  ...  Of  par¬ 
ticular  note  are  suggestions  as  to  transfer 


from  government  to  private  industry;  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  mature  workers  and  workers 
beyond  retirement  age;  and  ways  to  counteract 
previous  mistakes  on  the  job.  In  summary,  a 
worthwhile  book,  which  was  badly  needed.” 
Choice  3:399  J1  '66  90w 

“[Mr.  Boll]  provides  lucid  and  useful  exam¬ 
ples  and  gives  encouragement  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  by  showing  how  to  turn  their  negative 
qualities  into  positive  ones.  All  job-seekers, 
noc  executives  alone,  can  benefit  from  .  .  .  his 
advice  on  the  rdsurnd,  the  broadcast  letter,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  the  interview.  .  .  .  For  general 
libraries  and  business  collections.”  T.  E  Smith 
Library  J  90:3599  S  15  '65  60w 


BoLL,  HEINRICH.  18  stories;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Leila  Vennewitz.  243p  $5.50  Mc- 
Graw 


a  „  66-23273 

A  collection  of  satirical  stories  written  over 
the  past  fifteen  years  by  the  author  of  Absent 
Without  Leave  (BRD  1965).  “Common  themes 
are  justice,  masks  men  wear,  and  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  modern  society.  Several  of  the  stories 
are  set  in  prewar  Germany;  most  are  in  the 
postwar  period.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  26:253  O  15  ’66  300w 
“[Boll’s]  art  consists  essentially  of  storytell¬ 
ing  in  the  most  traditional  sense.  He  uses 
ordinary  language  to  good  effect,  avoids  ex¬ 
perimentation,  and  steers  clear  of  downright 
absurdity,  although  he  occasionally  toys  with 
the  kind  of  archaic  symbolism  favored  by  his 
immediate  literary  ancestors,  the  avant  garde 
of  pre-Hitler  Germany.  .  .  .  [However]  the 
stories  in  this  collection  contain  ample  evidence 
of  dangerous  facility  put  to  routine  use  and 
of  a  vision  that  for  all  its  inviolate  integrity 
has  remained  rigidly  unchanged  in  scope  and 
focus.  .  .  .  And  while  the  satire  as  such  is  al¬ 
most  always  mildly  entertaining,  it  is  also 
never  quite  on  target.  .  .  .  Moreover,  since  one 
of  his  purest  skills  is  that  of  mimicry,  transla¬ 
tes11  inevitably  robs  him  of  some  of  his  best 
effects.  What  remains  is  sentiment  and  symbol¬ 
ism.”  Ernst  Pawel 

Book  Week  p2  O  9  ’66  800w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  20  ’66 
700w 


Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cook 

Commonweal  85:354  D  23  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:4694  O  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Grossman 

New  Repub  155:33  N  12  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:7  D  29  ’66  310w 
“There  are  no  new  or  unexpected  themes 
here,  but  Boll’s  admirers  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  stories  encompass  the  whole 
range  of  the  author’s  concerns,  from  the 
memories  of  war  (‘The  Post  Card,’  ‘A  Case  for 
Kop’).  _  to  loving  portraits  of  German  Holden 
Caulfields  (Boll  translated  Salinger  into  Ger¬ 
man)  and  savage  invective  against  the  flourish¬ 
ing  Kultur  business  of  Germany.  The  English 
version  .  .  .  flows  naturally  and  is  almost  flaw¬ 
less.  One  could  wish,  however,  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  given  the  dates  of  the  original 
publication  of  the  stories.  ...  At  his  best, 
Boll  creates  satiric  close-ups  of  unsurpassed 
power.  .  .  .  But  Boll  is  not  Brecht;  his  assault 
is  directed  against  the  indolence  of  the  heart, 
not  the.  social  order.  ...  It  is  a  measure  of 
Boll  s  insight  and  wisdom  that  his  stories, 
despite  their  intensely  local  color,  have  uni¬ 
versal  application.”  J.  P.  Bauke 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  16  ’66  lOOOw 


These  pieces,  in  a  shrewd  and  skillful 
translation  .  .  .  allow  us  to  perceive  easily 
that  Boll  is.  a  master  of  short  prose,  even  if 
all  the  stories  included  are  not  masterpieces. 
.  .  .  The  tactics  in  [Action  Will  Be  Taken  and 
The  Thrower-Away]  are  those  of  Kafka,  who, 
like  Boll,  was  a  master  cultural  pathologist. 
However,  Boll’s  work  is  never  as  depressing 
as  Kafka’s.  There  is  a  dash  of  Fielding  in  him 
that  always  mitigates  the  effects  of  his  para¬ 
noia,  .  a  gusto  and  vigor  that  enable  him  to 
envision,  eccentrically  but  firmly,  human  order 
as  well  as  ordure.  Although  many  of  these 
stories  have  political  overtones,  most  are  not 
overtly  political.  The  chief  exception  is  ‘Bonn 
Diary,  which  does  in.  twelve  pages  what  Kirst 
did  in  The  Night  of  the  Generals  [BRD  1964]. 
The  German  military  caste  and  its  postwar 
re-emergence  are  mordantly  satirized.”  E.  M 
Potoker 

Sat  R  49:50  D  10  ’66  950w 
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BOLLENS,  JOHN  C.  The  metropolis:  its 
people,  politics,  and  economic  life  Lby]  John 
C.  Bollens  [and]  Henry  J.  Schmandt.  643p 
maps  $8.95  Harper 

301.3  Cities  and  towns.  Municipal  govern¬ 
ment  00-13498 


The  authors  write  in  their  Preface:  Our 
purpose  here  has  been  to  present  a  .  .  .  multi¬ 
dimensional  view  of  the  metropolis,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  process  and  behavior  as  well  as  on 
form  and  structure.  In  doing  so,  we  .have 
been  concerned  with  .  .  .  social  characteristics 
and  trends,  economic  developments,  physical 
and  land  use  considerations,  government  and 
politics,  and  citizen  roles.  We  have  also  been 
concerned  with  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
metropolitan  growth  and  functioning  generate 
and  with  the  various  attempts  to  solve  these 
difficulties.”  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names 
and  of  subjects. 


‘‘A  well -organized  and  highly  readable  vol¬ 
ume  .  .  Being  political  scientists,  the  au¬ 

thors  have  given  more  elaborate  treatment  to 
the  political  aspects  of  the  metropolitan  scene 
than  to  the  sociological  and  economic  aspects. 
A  sociologist  would  regard  the  sections  on  the 
Negroes  as  meager  An  economist  might  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  land  values  to  have  been 
slighted.  ‘Outside  readings,’  however,  could  be 
employed  as  remedies:  so  the  book  could  still 
serve  as  an  interdepartmental  text.”  J.  E. 
McKeown 

Am  J  Soc  71:744  My  '66  310w 
“There  is  meticulous  coverage  of ,  metropoli¬ 
tan  government  in  all  its  subspecies  and  of 
political  processes  and  the  urban  power  struc¬ 
ture.  To  be  quite  comprehensive,  there  are 
even  concluding  chapters  on  worldwide  urban¬ 
ization  and  on  future  trends.  The  graphics 
are  excellent,  the  tables  are  thoughtful  and 
up  to  date,  and  there  is  a  full  bibliography.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  authors’  intentions  to  produce  a 
balanced  work,  the  emphasis  falls  heavily 
upon  political  forms  and  practices — so  much 
so  that  metropolitan  government  seems,  at 
times,  to  become  a  valuable  good  in  itself. 
But  this  is  their  area  of  expertise.  The  live¬ 
liest  sections  are  those  depicting  recent  Sturm 
und  Drang  in  particular  communities — Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  and  St.  Louis — but  even  here 
the  accounts  are  somewhat  prolix.  .  .  .  The 
ready  acceptance  by  the  authors  of  commonly 
held  assumptions  about  cities  denies  their 
readers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  some 
of  the  most  stimulating  dialogues  of  the  day.” 
D.  B.  Holleb 

J  Pol  Econ  74:298  Je  ’66  800w 


BOLTON,  ISABEL.  Under  Gemini;  a  memoir. 
128p  $3.75  Harcourt 

B  or  92  Miller,  Mary  Britton  66-19483 

This  memoir  recalls  the  author’s  early  life 
when,  having  been  orphaned,  she  and  her 
identical  twin.  Grace,  “together  with  their 
brothers  Philip  and  Charles  and  their  sister 
Rebecca,  lived  in  their  grandmother’s  home  in 
New  England  under  the  tutelage  of  [a  hired 
gentlewoman].”  (Library  J)  The  book  term¬ 
inates  with  a  swimming  accident  in  which  the 
author’s  twin  drowned  at  her  side. 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:130  O  ’66  140w 


“Smells,  sounds,  light,  color,  shape  and  mood, 
evoked  by  the  skillful  use  of  words,  bring  to 
life  the  sad-happy  late  Victorian  childhood  of 
[these  orphaned  twins,].  ...  A  beautiful 
memory  in  itself,  this  account  recalls  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  reader’s  own  childhood.  Public 
libraries  can  recommend  this  book  highly  to 
all  readers  over  40.  Isabel  Bolton  is  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Mary  Britton  Miller  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  poetry  and  children’s,  books.”  Elizabeth 

Q  1  vvi  o  v-i 

Library  J  91:3930  S  1  ’66  170w 


[The  author]  belongs  in  the  category  o 
female  writers  of  sensibility,  as  they  were  one 
called.  .  .  .  The  center  of  this  brief  memoi 
is  to  my  knowledge,,  unique  in  literar; 

autobiography:  it  is  the  story  of  an  identica 
twin.  .  .  .  That  Miss  Bolton  does  not  tell  u; 
what  she  suffered  when  she  was  no  longe 
Grace-and-Mary  but  only  Mary  constitute 
a  laudable  restraint  as  well  as  an  estheti 
neatness.  But  personal  restraint  and  estheti, 
judiciousness  can  also  impose  limitations  oi 
artistic  statement.  [This]  is  only  a  deep! 
touching  book,  a  poignant  little  book  not  th' 
big  terrible  book  we  can  guess  lies  hidden  ii 
its  material.  .  .  .  There  is  something  to  regre 
in  the  fact  that  .  [there  is]  no  ambitioi 
[here]  to  shed  clinical  light  on  the  psycholog 
of  twmship.”  Diana  Trilling  s 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  O  2  ’66  2150’s 


BOND,  DONALD  F.,  ed.  The  spectator.  See 
The  spectator  (London) 

BONDAREV,  CURII.  See  Bondaryev.  Y. 


BONDARYEV,  YURI.  Silence;  a  novel;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Elisaveta  Fen.  254p  $4.95 
Houghton 

66-11229 


“One  of  the  .  .  .  Russian  younger  writers 
.  .  .  tells  the  story  of  Serghdy  and  Konstantin, 
veterans  who  come  home  looking  for  the  ful¬ 
filled  promises  of  peace.  Instead  they  find 
hardship,  intrigue,  and  disillusionment.  Serghdy 
is  a  kind  of  Tolstoyan  hero — stubborn  as  the 
Russian  earth  in  winter.  Konstantin  is  a 
Chekhovian  youth — all  easygoing  charm.  Serg- 
hdy  wants  life  to  mean  something;  Konstantin 
wants  life  to  give  him  happiness.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:164  Mr  ’66  220w 
“For  the  most  part,  ‘Silence’  .  .  .  works 
under  the  calm,  never  hysterical  or  argumen¬ 
tative  assumption  that  communism  is  the  high¬ 
est  good,  then  concentrates  with  complete  ar¬ 
tistic  integrity  on  the  characters  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  situations.  Mr.  Bondaryev  is  a  con¬ 
summate  artist  whose  skill  at  handling  such 
fictional  techniques  as  point  of  view,  structure, 
scene  and  half-scene,  dialogue  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  mechanical  and  conceptual  elements  of 
fiction  make  his  novel  a  veritable  handbook  for 
aspiring  novelists.  So  far  as  this  reviewer  can 
tell,  the  only  thing  this  novel  lacks  is  a  se¬ 
quel — and  Mr.  Bondaryev  is  working  on  that 
right  now.”  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  25:437  Mr  1  ’66  350w 
“A  provocative  and  delicate  study  of  two 
young  veterans  trying  to  come  to  personal 
terms  with  a  dislocated  society.  .  .  .  The  two 
central  figures,  Serghey  and  Konstantin,  have 
an  almost  Dostoevskian  substance,  and  many 
of  the  minor  figures  emerge  as  something  more 
than  exotics.  Since  the  first  250  pages  are  almost 
unrelievedly  menacing,  I  am  not  completely  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  last  5,  on  which  Serghey  feels 
warm  drops  rolling  down  his  cheeks  at  the 
moving  sight  of  a  Kazahstan  coalmine,  railway 
trucks,  a  steam-engine,  and  a  pile-driver.  The 
thaw  may  indeed  have  set  in,  but,  as  Tallulah 
once  said  ‘Take  it  easy!’  ”  J.  R.  Frakes 
Book  Week  p29  F  27  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  17  ’66 
1150w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:55  JI  9  '65  120w 
"[This  novel]  set  in  Russia  of  1945-49,  has 
some  importance  as  a  political  document  but 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  fiction.  .  .  .  Bon¬ 
daryev,  though  he  sharply  criticizes  Stalinism, 
offers  us  stereotyped  characters  whose  faces 
and  conflicts  are  by  now  tiresomely  familiar. 
His  novel  also  suffers  from  inconsistencies  of 
plot  which  may  be  resolved  in  the  promised 
sequel.  One  awaits  it  with  indifference.”  E.  M. 
Potoker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  20  ’66  260w 
“On  one  level,  the  actual  prose  of  the  book 
...  is  handsomely  written.  Bondaryev  is  in  the 
tradition  of  Tolstoy  and  Chekhov,  with  a 
naturalistic  Slavic  lyricism.  But,  on  a  deeper 
level,  the  habits  of  ideology  are  not  easy  to 
shake.  His  good  people  are.  I’m  afraid,  a 
little  too  good.  And  his  bad  ones  .  .  .  are  much 
too  bad.  There  is.  too,  a  structural  neatness 
that  throws  one  off.  ...  If  the  characters  are 
not  profound  in  the  artistic  sense,  the  social 
texture  in  which  they  live  is.  In  Bondaryev’s 
book  we  hear  a  poetic  human  note  beautifully 
sounded  where,  for  so  long,  there  has  been 
only  the  deafening  prose  of  an  optimistic  and 
treacherous  ideology.  It  is  a  welcome  sound.” 
Daniel  Stern 

Sat  R  49:48  K  19  ’66  500w 
TLS  p673  Ag  5  ’65  lOOw 


BO  NETT,  EMERY,  jt.  auth. 

of  murder.  See  Bonett,  J. 


The  private  face 


rJy  iT’, J0HN-  The  private  face  of  murder 
Owl  John  and  Emery  Bonett.  192p  $3.50 

Doubleday 

66-17400 

In  _  this  book  “Inspector  Borges  of  the 
Spanish  Police  [finds]  the  answers  to  the  two 
deaths  that  shatter  the  English  expatriates  in 
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Calatrava,  and  [discerns]  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  public  face  of  innocence  and  the 
private  face  of  murder.”  (Library  J) 


“Good  tale  with  an  exotic  background.” 
Best  Sell  26:127  Je  16  ’66.  90w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3776  Ag  ’66  40w 


"[This  book]  has  agreeable  people  and  a 
pleasing  Costa  Brava  setting:  but  it’s  slow 
getting  started,  hard  to  accept  in  motivation 
— and  turns  on  an  alibi-gimmick  which  I  am 
now  ashamed  of  having  used  30  years  ago: 
it  was  definitely  outworn  even  then.”  Anthony 


Boucher 

N 


Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  J1 


17 


’66  40w 


Reviewed  bv  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27 


’66  30w 


BONGIE,  LAURENCE  L.  David  Hume;  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  counter-revolution.  182p  $5.b0 

Oxford 

944.04  France — History — Revolution,  1789- 
1799.  Hume,  David 

This  book  “traces  the  impact  of  Hume’s 
historical  writings  on  18th-century  French 
counter-revolutionary  thought.  .  .  .  Various 

Ancien-R6gime  reactions  to  Hume  s  historical 
writings  are  examined  with  an  eye  toward  the 
general  significance  of  English  civil  war  his¬ 
tory  in  the  formulation  of  French  revolutionary 
and  counter-revolutionary  thought.  (Choice) 

“In  some  respects  this  is  a  model  mono¬ 
graph,  intelligently  marshaling  the  evidence 
for  the  ideological  uses  to  which  Hume  s 
History  was  put  in  prerevolutionary  and  re¬ 
volutionary  France.  Bongie  seems  to  have  read 
exhaustively  in  contemporary  political  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  point  where  his  own  style  has 
taken  on  a  pleasantly  eighteenth-century  cad¬ 
ence.  Yet  the  study  does  raise  some  prickly 
questions,  the  most  central  being  that  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ‘influence.’  The  author  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Hume’s  influence.  Admittedly, 
Hume  was  frequently  cited  and  his .  History 
frequently  pilfered:  yet  was  Hume  §  influence 
a  matter  of  substance  or  merely  of  form?  .  ..  . 
I  must  object  mildly  to  a  text  interspersed  with 
half-page  quotations  in  French.  Peter 
Amann  Am  Hjst  R  72;201  Q  >66  550w 

“[In]  this  superb  book.  .  .  .  Bongie  is  more 
concerned  with  describing  Hume's  influence  in 
France  than  with  discussing  the  intention  or 
merit  of  Hume’s  history  as  such.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  well  researched  and  documented.  .  ...  An 
excellent  volume  for  an  undergraduate  library. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:417  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“Professor  Bongie  .  .  .  has  studied  in  great 
detail  the  opinions  of  Hume’s  History  held  in 
France  during  the  thirty  years  or  so  before 
the  Revolution,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  period  from  Thermidor  to  the 
eighteenth  Brumaire.  The  documentation  is 
rich  and  the  expository  and  critical  comment 

just  and  acute.”  _ 

TLS  p593  J1  7  ’66  600w 


BONHOEFFER,  DIETRICH.  Christ  the  center: 
introduced  by  Edwin  H.  Robertson  and  tr  by 
John  Bowden  [Eng  title:  Christology] .  125p 

■D  Q  TJ  o  rrj  p  r* 

232  Jesus  Christ  66-15049 

This  book  “contains  the  course  of  lectures 
[Bonhoeffer]  gave  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  the  summer  semester  of  1933,  as  recon¬ 
structed  from  students’  notes  by  Eberhard 
Bethge  the  .  .  .  theologian  who  has  given  up 
his  own  career  to  prepare  Bonhoeffer’s  work 
for  publication  and  to  write  his  biography. 
The  course  was  planned  in  three,  parts:  Ihe 
Present  Christ.  The  Historical  Christ,  and  The 
Eternal  Christ:  but  the  third  part  was  never 
delivered  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  notes 
for  it  .  .  The  present  Christ  is  the  Christ 
who  is  ’  geschichtlich:  that  is  to  say,  present 
to,  appealing  to,  and  involved  in  ones  being 
in  the  process  of  history  Me  et  nunc.  .  .  .  in 
the  second  section  Bonhoeffer  tries  to  show 
that  this  present-historical  Christ  is  identical 
with  the  historical  (historisch)  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.”  (TLS)  Translated  from  Gesammelte 
Schriften.  v3.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:500  Ap  20  ’66  50w 
“[The  bookl  is  incomplete,  rough,  disor¬ 
ganized  and  important.  Luckily  Bonhoeffer  s 
reputation  will  not  rest  on  the  lack  of  literary 


excellence  of  this  work.  His  growing  reputa¬ 
tion  will  be  enhanced  by  even  his  student’s 
notes.  His  treatment  of  historical  problems 
in  Christology  is  dialectically  quite  clear,  but 
incomplete.  Recommended  for  theological  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  91:3213  Je  15  ’66  80w 
“The  publication  of  Christ  the  Center  will  do 
little  to  further  the  claims  of  the  radical  the¬ 
ologians.  These  lectures  .  .  .  are  part  of  the 
same  brilliance  that  followed  [Bonhoeffer’s] 
career  to  the  end.  ‘Early’  or  ‘late,’  [he]  was 
a  man  of  the  hour,  and  this  volume  should 
be  added  to  the  bookshelf  of  the  serious  par¬ 
ticipant  in  today’s  religious  skirmish.”  David 
Poling 

Sat  R  49:30  My  14  '66  300w 
“The  argument  ranges  over  a  wide  field, 
passing  from  a  critical  account  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  aberrations  in  Christology  to  evocations 
of  schools  in  the  history  of  Lutheran  theology 
which  will  often  baffle  the  English  reader.  .  .  . 
Bonhoeffer  was  an  extraordinarily  mature 
theologian:  he  was  only  twenty-seven  in  1933. 
.  .  .  [His]  final  writings,  with  all  their  ob¬ 
scurity  and  indeed  partly  because  of  it  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  us:  it  seems  possible 
that  they  would  have  meant,  not  more,  but  a 
great  deal  less,  if  we  had  read  them  after 
[this  book].” 

TLS  pl70  Mr  3  ’66  450w 


BONI,  BENITO,  jt.  auth.  The  concrete  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Riccardo  Morandi.  See  Boaga,  G. 


BONNER,  JOHN  TYLER.  Size  and  cycle:  an 
essay  on  the  structure  of  biology;  with  il. 
by  Patricia  Collins.  219p  $7.50  Princeton 

univ.  press 

574  Life  (Biology)  65-14306 

A  professor  of  biology  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  presents  a  “discourse  on  the  structure  of 
biology  with  emphasis  on  the  cell  as  the  unit 
of  inheritance  and  the  life  cycle  as  the  unit 
of  evolution.  These  units  are  viewed  from  the 
underlying  and  interrelated  factors  of  size,  gen¬ 
eration  time,  complexity,  stability,  and  the 
control  of  variation.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  approach  unifies  biochemistry,  mole¬ 
cular  genetics,  developmental  biology,  ecology, 
population  genetics,  and  evolution  into  a  single 
system — an  heroic  effort  in  this  day  of  special¬ 
ization  and  fractionation  in  biology.  Very  read¬ 
able  with  good  illustrations  including  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  series  of  plates  of  a  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  life  cycles  drawn  to  the  same 
scale.  Excellent  index  and  bibliography.  Highly 
recommended  for  all  students  and  teachers  of 
biology.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:140  Ap  ’66  80w 
“The  great  biological  problems — that  of  or¬ 
ganism  in  general  and  that  of  order  within  the 
biosphere — remain  not  only  unsolved  but  have 
not  as  yet  even  been  usefully  posed.  ...  At 
present  one  can  only  cast  about  and  hope 
for  the  best.  In  [this  book,  the  author]  has 
done  just  this.  In  my  opinion,  his  failure  is 
total  and  his  subsequent  refusal  to  cut  the  loss, 
unfortunate.  .  .  .  Size  and  Cycle  is  episodic  to 
an  acute  degree,  and  the  integration  is  mini¬ 
mal.  .  .  .  Rarely,  there  are  oases  in  which 
interesting  concepts  (such  as  that  of  range 
variation)  are  presented.  .  .  .  [However,  the 
book]  contains  30  beautiful  plates  that  have 
an  aura  of  the  17th  century  about  them.  They 
are  the  best  feature  of  the  book,  but  in  them 
we  have  art,  not  biology.”  C.  T.  Wemyss 

Science  153:165  J1  8  ’66  350w 


BONTEMPS,  ARNA.  Anyplace  but  here  [by] 
Ama  Bontemps  and  Jack  Conroy.  372p  $5.95 
Hill  &  Wang 

301.451  Negroes — History.  Negroes — Biog¬ 
raphy.  Migration,  Internal  66-15898 

“The  two  authors  of  this  book,  a  Negro. 
Arna  Bontemps,  and  his  white  confrere.  Jack 
Conroy,  were  employed  on  the  WPA  writers' 
project  in  Chicago  during  the  1940’s.  Both  were 
gathering  notes  on  the  Negro  migrations  in  the 
United  States  and  when  they  found  they  were 
working  on  the  same  subject,  they  combined 
forces  to  produce  a  book.  ‘They  Seek  a  City’ 
[BRD  19451.  The  present  work  is  a  new  version 
of  the  older  one,  brought  up  to  date  with  pew 
background  material  on  the  Watts  riots,  the 
disturbances  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  etc.”  (Best 
Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  material  is  important,  the  subject  crit¬ 
ical,  and  the  authors’  views  sound  since  they 
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BONTEMPS,  ARNA — Continued 
are  striving  to  help  the  Negro  achieve  status 
in  this  country.  But  with  all  these  points  In 
its  favor,  the  book  falls  short  of  its  purpose. 
It  does  so  for  several  reasons;  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  lack  of  clear  focus.  The  original 
work  treated  of  Negro  settlements  in  northern 
cities  in  a  scatter-shot  manner  by  giving  a 
brief  treatment  to  different  sections  with  biog¬ 
raphical  sketches  of  outstanding  Negroes.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  recent  upheavals  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle  inspired  the  authors,  to  bring  their 
book  up  to  date.  So  they  fitted  to  the  old  work 
new  chapters  of  background  material  on  the 
recent  critical  areas.  But  the  two  subjects  do 
not  jibe  well.  The  early  part  of  the  book  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  recent  events  and  is  filled 
with  obscure  people  and  events  of  no  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  He  will  therefore  not 
read  the  book  and  so  miss  the  second  and  more 
useful  half  where  more  recent  events  are 
treated,  it  is  too  bad  since  this  is  an  important 
field.”  Bruno  McAndrew 

Best  Sell  26:135  J1  1  ’66  240w 
‘‘The  double  authorship  and  multiple  times 
of  composition  have  resulted  in  some  uneven¬ 
ness  of  text  and  variation  in  viewpoint,  but 
the  work  is  of  increased  value  because  of  the 
knowledge  its  authors  have  of  the  long  roots 
nourishing  such  recent  headlines  as  Watts. 

.  .  .  Aspects  of  the  development  of  present- 
day  American  society  ignored  or  incompletely 
covered  in  the  standard  histories  are  told  with 
compassion,  understanding,  and  ability.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  supplementary  work  for  any  college 
collection,  even  those  having  They  Seek  a 
City.” 

Choice  3:722  O  ’66  150w 
‘Although  mainly  biographical,  the  essays 
do  project  valuable  impressions  of  American 
social,  racial  and  political  developments  from 
the  17th  century  to  the  present.  ...  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  belabor  the  obvious  in  order 
to  illuminate  what  is  not  so  apparent.  Hence 
the  authors’  later  chapters  on  Negro  national¬ 
ism,  from  Marcus  Garvey  to  Malcolm  X  and  the 
Watts  upheaval,  make  considerable  sense  in 
the  entire  context  of  the  work.  Bontemps  and 
Conroy  have  done  a  good  solid  reportorial  job 
in  this  volume  and  it  is  only  a  pity  that  they 
have  not  chosen  to  document  their  studies  more 
carefully  for  the  scholar.  They  have,  however, 
appended  a  resourceful  bibliography  for  inter¬ 
ested  readers.  In  sum,  this  is  an  excellent 
addition  for  library  bookshelves.”  Edward 
Margo!  ies 

Library  J  91:1888  Ap  1  '66  160w 

Library  J  91:3270  Je  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  William  Katz 

Sat  R  49:26  Ag  13  ’66  700w 


BONTLY,  THOMAS.  The  competitor.  157p  $3.95 
Scribner 

66-13335 

“Marty  Hansen,  assistant  manager  of  a 
branch  of  the  Friendly  Shoe  Corporation,  is  a 
good  man  who  finds  himself  being  pushed  too 
hard.  The.  store  manager  is  using  him,  alter¬ 
nately  praising  and  threatening  him  in  order  to 
squeeze  out  all  his  available  energy.  A  new 
salesman  .  has  just  overtaken  Marty  in 
total  daily  sales.  Marty’s  wife  needs  an  opera - 
“ls  children  need  sweaters  and 
orthodontic  braces.  Marty  himself  is  miserably 
aware  that  at  34  he  knows  only  how  to  do 
n?u  shoes;  and  that  the  odds 
that  he  will  never  be  made  manager  of 
°of  n  1S  awn.-  The,  Competitor  sees  Marty 
“£?ugh  a  day  during  which  all  these  pressures 
come  to  bear  cruelly  on  him.”  (Best  Sell) 

Reviewed  by  R.  A.  "schroth 

America  114:598  Ap  23  '66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  O’Rourke 

Best  Sell  26:68  My  16  ’66  400w 

shoe  store — one  of  those  chain  stores  that 
sell  children’s  sneakers  for  $2.99  and  men’s 

first3 glance  seem  "t ^  r$UCHnmore—does  not  at 
in t  gianc©  seem  to  offer  the  ra,w  rn  a  ferial  frvr 

a  serious  novel  exploring  the  themes  of  ne? 

sonai  integrity  and  corruption  But  this  is 

thig*  smalflabon^0ntInflha;?  IPanased  to  do  in 
achievement  book’  SSJ*  a  considerable 

cSmls  from  Mr  '  -Rbe+  JPrce  <>?  the  narrative 

precisely  what^t  is^ke  fo® be  a'shoe^lesZf 
The  weakest  part  of  the  book,  it  slemed^o 

gLBEkiS?  in«^ou?hhilo?^hcfe  ^ 

£amott3<>Ut  ™  happens  fc 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  10  ’66  280w 


“Mr.  Bontly  has  written  a  very  delightful 
first  novel.  It  holds  one’s  interest  throughout. 
Recommended  for  public  libraries  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  reading  sections  of  academic  libraries.” 
D.  E.  Thompson 

Library  J  91:960  F  15  ’66  150w 
“In  an  era  of  literary  innovation,  [this  book] 
denies  our  expectations.  Its  style  is  conven¬ 
tional,  its  materials  commonplace — and  its  im¬ 
pact  strong.  The  book,  a  first  novel,  reveals 
a  high  regard  for  the  craft  of  fiction.  By 
dexterous  use  of  contrasts,  Mr.  Bontly  gives 
breadth  and  meaning  to  his  account.  .  .  .  Like 
any  other,  this  novel  has  faults.  Some  of  the 
minor  characters  seem  not  to  fit  their 
roles.  .  .  .  Though  the  observations  are  never 
inaccurate,  their  overabundance — the  unin¬ 
vited  presence  of  the  author  in  his  own  pages 
— is  an  evasion  of  literary  tact.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter.  This  is  unimportant  in  a  book  lighted 
by  the  tact  of  its  understanding,  by  its  sura 
insight  into  the  structure  of  futility.”  Arthur 
Edelstein 

Sat  R  49:38  Ap  9  '66  460w 


A  BOOK  for  Eleanor  Farjeon;  a  tribute  to  her 
life  and  work,  1881-1965;  introd.  by  Naomi 
Lewis;  ll.  by  Edward  Ardizzone.  184p  $3.95 
Walck.  H.Z. 

820.8  English  literature — Collections 

66-14765 

“Twelve  of  Britain’s  most  distinguished 
children  s  writers  pay  tribute  to  Eleanor  Far¬ 
jeon  with .  a  collection  of  short  stories  and 
poems,  written  especially  for  this  book.  .  .  . 
The  contributors  include  Ruth  Ainsworth. 
Gillian  Avery,  Dorothy  Clewes,  Eilis  Dillon. 
Rumer  Godden,  Patricia  Lynch,  William 
Mayne.  Mary  Norton.  Rosemary  Sutcliff,  Bar¬ 
bara  Willard,  James  Reeves,  and  Ian  Ser- 
railiier.  .  .  .  Grades  three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


A  mixed  bag  of  stories  and  narrative 
poems,  its  subjects  are  of  sufficient  diversity 
to  have  appealed  to  [Miss  Farjeon]  ...  as 
well  as  to  please  almost  all  readers  nine  and 
up.  . . .  .  Though  the  collection  is  above  aver¬ 
age,  in  toto,  it  serves  to  reinforce  a  sense  of 
loss  in  Miss  Farjeon’s  passing.  Her  talent 
was  of  a  special  sort  and  nothing  in  the 
memorial  volume  has  her  magic.”  S.  G. 
Lanes 


book  vveeK  pia  Ag 


- - - „  ,  DD  ODUW 

“In  the  delightful  variety  there  is  something 
for  every  taste,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
reading  one  without  being  enticed  to  the 
next.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  nine  stories,  the  poems, 
the  illustrations,  and  the  essays  at  beginning 
and  end  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  Eleanor  Far¬ 
jeon  s  shining  immediacy’  but  a  generous  gift 
to  children  and  to  their  parents.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:433  Ag  ’66  140w 
.  “[These]  are  the  kinds  of  stories  Miss  Far¬ 
jeon  would  have  delighted  in  and  Edward 
Ardizzone’ s  drawings  would  have  added  to  her 
pleasure.  .  .  .  The  introduction  by  Naomi 

Lewis  and  the  closing  story,  a  description  of 
tea  with.  Eleanor  Farjeon  by  Rumer  Godden, 
give  insight  into  the  work  and  personality 
of  one  of  our  finest  writers.  Recommended 
for  all  libraries.”  Ellin  Greene 

Library  J  91:4338  S  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  Ag  20  ’66  140w 


tsuoKM Ai\’S  price  index  v  1;  ed  by  Daniel 
F.  McGrath.  $32.50  Gale  res.  darnel 

018  Books— Prices.  Periodicals— Prices.  Cata¬ 
logs,  Booksellers — Indexes  (64-8723) 

A  new  publication  which  “provides  dealers’ 
catalog  prices  of  rare  and  out-of-print  books 
fj-utl  •  i°urlials.  .  .  .  Where  appropriate  .  .  . 
bibliographical  data  from  the  dealers  catalogs 
are  included.  .  .  .  This  first  annual  volume  .  .  . 
is  arranged/  m  two  major  sections,  the  first 
’on’  V,  assembles  in  one  alphabetical  list  70  to 
Percent  of  the  .items  in  the  catalogs  issued 
i9-E  by  approximately  35  American,  British 
West  European  dealers,  .  The  second 
portion,  778  pages,  is  a  similar  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  periodical  files  offered  in  deal¬ 
ers’  catalogs.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B) 

Since  Bookman’s  Brice  Index  covers  sources 
of  out-pf -prints  broader  than  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket  and  includes  works  in  English  and  other 
languages,  it  does  not  substantially  duplicate 
American  Book  Prices  Current  or  Roskie’s 
[Bookman  s  Bible].  .  .  .  [In  Section  1 — Books] 
*Tore  than  three  percent  repetition 
of  identical  entries  from  different  catalogs 
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[reduces]  the  total  number  of  titles.  Such 
repetition,  of  course,  affords  additional  price 
guidance  on  the  titles  involved  and  is  by  no 
means  without  value.  Section  2 — Periodicals 
is  unique  in  offering  the  same  general  type 
of  information  for  a  form  of  publication  not 
presented  in  this  way  elsewhere.  .  .  Again, 
there  is  substantial  duplication  of  titles.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  catalogs  of  the  four 
periodical  dealers  indexed  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  .  .  .  this  section  is  of  less  value.  The 
publishers  indicate  that  it  will  be  eliminated 
in  the  next  annual  volume  permitting  increased 
scope  for  the  more  useful  book  section.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  an  impressive  beginning  of  what 
may  well  be  a  most  useful  service  to  the  sec¬ 
ond-hand  book  trade  and  to  the  many  librarians 
keenly  interested  in  it.  .  .  .  In  the  simplicity 
of  its  organization,  the  clarity  of  its  pres¬ 
entation,  and  its  focus  on  the  out-of-print- 
dealers’  market,  rather  than  the  more  limited 
auction  world,  [the  Index]  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  and  is  recommended  to  all  li¬ 
braries  regularly  purchasing  scholarly  out-of- 
print  books.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:881  My  15  ’66 
1450w 

‘‘A  curious  acquisitions  tool  that  is  both 
useful  and  useless.  .  .  .  ‘Books’  .  .  .  cites 
antiquarian  catalogues  that,  due  to  limited 
editions,  fail  to  see  wide  circulation  in  the  li¬ 
brary  world  and.  therefore,  provides  some  in¬ 
teresting  information.  .  .  .  The  method  of 

selecting  which  catalogue  toi  quote  from  is  un¬ 
clear.  .  .  .  Some  well-known  dealers  .  .  .  are 
not  cited  whereas  others  appear  regularly. 
.  .  .  This  apparently  arbitrary  selection  in¬ 
hibits  the  values  of  comprehensiveness  and 
comparison.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  current  (not 
retrospective)  use  of  periodical  dealers’  cata¬ 
logues  by  librarians,  [the  ‘Periodicals’]  sec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  appears  non-utilitarian.  .  .  .  B.P.I. 
will  be  of  more  value  to  a  large  library  or  an 
antiquarian  for  its  retrospective  information. 
Smaller  libraries  could  benefit  from  its  ‘Books’ 
section  but  .  .  .  will  have  little,  if  any.  need 
for  the  ‘Periodicals.’  Interestingly  conceived 
but  ineffectually  executed.” 

Choice  3:395  J1  ’66  600w 


BOORSE,  HENRY  A.,  ed.  The  world  of  the 
atom;  ed.  with  commentaries  by  Henry  A. 
Boorse  and  Lloyd  Motz;  foreword  by  I.  I. 
Rabi.  2v  859;863-1873p  $35  Basic  bks. 

539  Atoms  66-11693 

This  work  presents  the  texts  of  the  landmark 
documents  in  the  history  of  atomic  physics,  in 
chronological  order,  from  Lucretius’  De  Rerum 
Natura  to  a  discussion  of  high-energy  physics 
and  elementary  particles.  Name  and  subject 
indexes. 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Feinberg 

Book  Week  p4  J1  31  ’66  1150w 
Choice  3:683  O  ’66  llOw 
“There  are  more  than  100  .  [selections  in 
these  two  volumes],  .  .  .  Historians  of  science 
may  criticize  the  choice  of  selections  and  the 
historical  material  but  they,  along  with  phi¬ 
losophers  of  science  and  physicists,  are  in¬ 
debted  to  -the  editors  for  gathering .  together 
this  representative  sample  of  mankind  s  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  the  universe  in  terms  of 
particles  in  motion.  Highly  recommended  to 
all  science  libraries  and  collections.  ’  George 

Basalla  Ljbrary  j  91;2859  Je  1  ’66  180w 

“It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  how  a 
better  anthology  of  scientific  papers  could  be 
put  tog-ether.  ...  In  erudition,  they  rang-e 
from  some  purely  popular  essays  to  a  few 
exceedingly  technical  ones.  However,  the  whole 
collection  .  .  .  has  been  superbly  integrated  by 
means  of  a  series  of  introductory  essays  by 
the  editors,  which  explain  for  the  general 
reader  what  the  papers  mean,  their  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  a  good  deal 
about  the  men  who  wrote  them.  Many  of  the 
papers  are  parts — or,  in  some  cases,  the  whole 
—of  the  traditional  lectures  given  by  Nobel 
Prize  winners  on  the  occasion  of  receiving 
their  awards.  Until  now,  many  of  these  lectures 
—especially  the  early  ones— have  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  hold  of.  Where  necessary,  the 
papers  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
put  into  modern  form.” 

New  Yorker  42:84  J1  30  66  170w 

“[The  biographical  sketches]  are  particularly 
valuable,  although  I  noted  some  inaccuracies. 
One  of  the  objections  I  have  to  the  introduc¬ 
tions  is  that  they  sometimes  repeat  each  other 
unnecessarily.  It  is  obviously  Impossible  al¬ 
ways  to  express  matters  as  difficult  as  those 


treated  here  precisely  and  briefly  in  every¬ 
day  language:  in  most  cases  the  editors  have 
succeeded  remarkably  well,  but  in  others  a 
little  elaboration  could  have  avoided  the  lack 
of  precision.  There  are  two  cases  where,  in 
my  opinion,  the  editor’s  exposition  has  missed 
the  point:  in  the  case  of  Perrin’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Avogadro  number  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  particles  in  the  field  of  gravity  .  .  . 
[and]  in  the  discussion  of  Bohr’s  atomic 
theory.  ...  I  think  this  book  should  be  in 
every  physics  library.”  K.  F.  Herzfeld 
Science  153:1370  S  16  ’66  650w 
TLS  p961  O  20  ’66  240w 


BOORSTIN,  DANIEL  J.,  ed.  An  American 
primer.  2v  492;493-994p  $17.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

973  U.S. — History — Sources  66-20576 

“This  work  contains  .  .  .  documents,  papers, 
statements,  essays  and  addresses  of  eminent  . .  . 
Americans  of  every  persuasion.  Chronologically 
arranged,  beginning  with  the  Mayflower  Com¬ 
pact  of  1620  and  ending  with  President  John¬ 
son’s  Address  on  Voting  Rights  of  1965,  each 
of  the  83  articles  presents  a  phase  of  our  hist¬ 
ory — poltical,  religious,  literary,  judicial,  inter¬ 
national,  diplomatic,  industrial.”  (Library  J) 
Index  of  authors,  titles  and  editors.  General  in¬ 
dex.  Index  of  words  and  phrases. 


“Editorial  commentaries  .  .  .  precede  and 
follow  each  document  .  .  .  [explaining]  both 
the  context  of  the  document  and  its  subsequent 
importance  for  the  values,  attitudes  and  policies 
of  the  people  that  produced  it.  .  .  .  [The  com¬ 
mentaries]  are  excellent.”  B.  F.  Biever 
America  115:493  O  22  ’66  400w 
“As  a  mine  of  source  material  for  study  and 
for  reference,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  manda¬ 
tory  purchase  for  high  school  and  collegiate 
libraries,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  for  every 
literate  citizen.”  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  26:272  O  15  ’66  450w 
Christian  Century  83:1243  O  12  '66  50w 
“[These  volumes  contain]  the  memorable 
documents  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  They 
reveal  our  triumphs  and  our  failures.  They 
touch  on  the  regulation  of  every  human  activity 
— our  freedoms,  our  obligations,  our  ideals.  The 
editor-in-chief  has  rendered  a  superlative  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  selection  of  the  documents  and  the  83 
outstanding  historians  who  edit  the  individual 
works.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  reference  and 
circulation  departments  of  all  libraries.”  L.  R. 
Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:4636  O  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Esmond  Wright 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  N  6  ’66  1800w 
“[The  editor]  sees  our  ‘living  tradition,’  .  .  . 
in  ways  that  have  taken  on  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
.  .  .  [He  is]  a  leading  historian  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  The  archaic 
language  of  the  early  documents,  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  the  legal  discussions,  and  the  subtleties 
of  some  of  the  criticism  [may  present  difficul¬ 
ties].  .  .  .  When  he  uses  the  word  ‘primer’  in 
his  title,  Mr.  Boorstin  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
offering  a  book  for  beginners  but  rather  that  he 
is  concerned  with  elements,  with  fundamentals. 
.  .  .  The  person  likely  to  benefit  most  from  this 
primer  is  .  .  .  someone  who  has  already  read  a 
good  deal  in  our  history.”  Raymond  Walters 
Sat  R  49:35  N  5  ’66  1600w 


BOORSTIN,  DANIEL  J.  The  Americans:  the 
national  experience.  517p  $8.95  Random 

house 

973  U.S, — Civilization.  National  character¬ 
istics,  American  65-17440 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  219:1426  Je  25  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Rutland 

New  Eng  Q  39:415  S  ’66  U50w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  71:472  Ap  1  ’66  850w 
TLS  p425  My  19  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Cohen, 

Yale  R  55:614  Je  ’66  1250w 


BOOTH,  PHILIP,  Weathers  and  edges.  65p 
$4.50  Viking 

811  66-15909 

These  “poems  concern  the  weathers.  In¬ 
ternal  and  external,  of  the  landsman  as  he 
gazes  seaward.  The  developing  sequence 
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BOOTH,  PHILIP — Continued 

moves  from  land  to  sea,  from  the  artificial 
complexities  of  contemporary  |0«ety  to  the 
self’s  confrontation  with  its  elemental 
tiny®'  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  The 
majority  of  these  poems  previously  appeared 
in  magazines.  _ 


“Philip  Booth  is  the  archetype  of  the  con¬ 
servative  younger  poet.  Matter  and  manner  are 
derived  from  Robert  Frost,  and  he  has  success - 
fullv  reproduced  Frost’s  wry  music. 
a  Homesite:  the  first  poem  in  Weathers  and 
Ed°es  shows  him  at  his.  best.  .  .  .  tlnlor 
hinatelv  the  very  next  poem,  ‘Incident  m 
Santo  Domingo,’  is  a  little  anthology  of  Booth  s 

commonest  faults,  such  as .:l£ynnf PJ)°C alculat> 
a  dullv  reportonal  passage  with  a  tew  caicuiat 
ins  vulgarities  .  .  .  and  unnecessary  coin¬ 
ages  His  irony  is  often  heavy:handed.  .  . 

Yet  all  this  might  be  acceptable  if  we  could 
feel  the  necessity  behind  the  poem.,  It  remains 
a  set-piece,  battening  on  the  day  s  headlines 
and  everybody’s  hatred  of  war.  In  short,  what 
Auden  his  called  'a  poem  written  merely  for 
the  sake  of  writing  some  poem.  . ..  [He  flaunts 
in  this  collection]  one  of  the,  primordial  rules 
of  social  conduct  by  discoursing  at  length  on 
topics  with  which  his  hearers  are  not  familiar. 

John  Ashbery  _  .  ,c(.  cnnm 

Book  Week  p2  S  4  66  600w 

“These  sad  and  elegiac  poems  are  written 
with  a  terse,  tight-lipped  New  England  duality 
stripped  of  dramatics  or  histrionics.  The 
images  are  clearly  and  sharply  sketched,  the 
lines  are  hard-packed  with  sound;  the  diction 
is  effective  in  its  directness,  so  that  seemingly 
flat  statements  resonate.  Granite-gray  and 
granite- strong,  the  best  of  these  poems  have 
a  resistant  and  resilient  compactness  which 
dares  the  sea’s  weathers  as  it  mourns  the  sea  s 
inescapability.  No  praise  would  probably  please 
Mr  Booth  more  than  for  us  to  say  of  his 
poems,  as  he  does  of  Marin’s  watercolors,  that 
they  are  in  the  strict  illumination  of  their 
‘dark  light,’  ‘more  Maine  than  Maine.  A.  J. 

GelPi  Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 

550w 

“If  even  poems  are  not  always  definitive 
answers,  they  are,  in  Booth’s  hands,  remark¬ 
ably  controlled  and .  evocative  postulations  of 
the  questions.  His  tight  line  (he  favors  2-  and 
3-line  strophes)  conveys  a  melodic  sprezzatura 
and  a  sensitive  lyricism  which  many  readers 
miss  in  much  contemporary  verse.  J.  K. 

Willingham  rary  j  91;2850  Je  1  >66  90w 

Reviewed^  by  Dan  Jaffe^  ^ 


BORDEN,  MORTON,  ed.  The  Antifederalist 
papers;  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Morton  Borden.  258p  $6.50  Mich,  state  umv. 
press 

342.7308  U.S. — Constitutional  history 

65-17929 

The  author  “has  selected  85  essays  on  the 
basis  of  giving  a  representative  cross  section 
of  Antifederalist  opinion;  these  are  gleaned 
chiefly  from  newspapers,  with  a  few  from 
pamphlets,  letters,  or  speeches  before  the 
state  ratifying  conventions.  One-half  of  the 
authors  are  anonymous.  Among  those  that  are 
identifiable  are  R.  H.  Lee,  George  Mason, 
George  Clinton,  and  Patrick  Henry.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  Federalist  Papers  were  soon  published 
in  book  form,  but  a  similar  service  for  the 
Antifederalist  writings  heretofore  has  never 
been  attempted.  .  .  .  Borden  has  helped  to 
shape  a  valuable  political  dialogue  of  the 
founding  fathers.” 

Choice  2:901  F  ’66  220w 


BORGATTA,  EDGAR  F.,  jt.  auth.  American 
cities.  See  Hadden.  J.  K. 


BORGSTROM,  GEORG.  The  hungry  planet; 
the  modern  world  at  the  edge  of  famine. 
487p  maps  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

338.1  Food  supply  65-20200 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  food  science 
at  Michigan  State  University  reveals  that  our 
“natural  resources  are  collapsing  under  the 
weight  of  a  population  that  daily  adds  a  city 
the  size  of  Nashville  to  its  numbers.  Whether 
he  is  mapping  in  detail  the,  food  potential  ot 
key  areas  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  China. 
India,  and  Japan,  or  surveying  ‘countries  of 
the  future’  such  as  Australia  and  Brazil,  Dr. 
Borgstrom  finds  scant  hope  for  the  future 
excess  billions  of  humans  who  must  be  fed. 
Everywhere  the  story  is  the  same:  the  promise 
of  too  many  people,  the  threat  of  too  little 
food,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  danger  signals  that  threaten  universal  suf¬ 
focation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Index. 


“Borgstrom  may  be  validly  considered  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  food  and  nutrition. 
.  .  .  The  essence  of  [his]  book  is  a  powerful 
statement  of  what  may  be  called  20th-century 
Malthusianism.  .  .  .  The  style  is  relatively 
easy  and  readable  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
jargon.  The  book  is  suitable  for  the  scholar, 
both  elementary  and  advanced,  and  for  the 
intelligent  layman.  .  .  .  Weil  done,  numerous 
charts,  graphs,  and  tables.  It  may  be  that 
Borgstrom  underrates  modern  technology  but 
his  arguments  deserve  wide  reading.” 

Choice  2:881  F  '66  150w 


“In  the  middle  of  reading  this  book  this  re¬ 
viewer  got  scared,  moved,  emoted  .  .  .  into  skip¬ 
ping  about  to  find  out  what  it  is  in  the  volume 
that  unsettled  him  so.  Fifteen  billion  people? 
The  protein,  nitrogen,  and  water  crises?  The 
mistakes  made  by  most  people  in  their  thinking 
of  the  population  problem?  The  troubles  the 
countries  of  the  world  are  in?  Man’s  own  fu¬ 
ture?  Or  Mr.  Borgstrom’s  pessimism?  ....  An 
interesting,  certainly  controversial  book,  this 
is  for  large  academic  and  public  libraries.” 
Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:4064  O  1  '65  130w 


“A  fascinating  and  authoritative  analysis  of 
one  of  the  major  threats  to  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind.  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  .  .  .  because  it  deals  with  a  major  and  com¬ 
plex  biological  problem  from  a  broad  ecological 
approach.  ...  In  describing  a  major  dilemma 
of  modem  man  in  biological  terms,  Borgstrom 
has  shown  both  originality  and  imagination. 
The  book  will  be  intormative  and  stimulating 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  life 
on  this  planet,  particularly  that  of  man.”  N.  S. 
Scrimshaw 

Natur  Hist  75:55  Je  ’66  550w 


BORN,  ERNEST,  jt.  auth.  The  barns  of  the 
Abbey  of  Beaulieu  at  its  granges  of  Great 
Coxwell  &  Beaulieu- St  Leonards.  See  Horn, 
W. 


BOROFF,  DAVID,  ed.  The  state  of  the  Nation. 

231p  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization.  The  Nation 

66-14364 

Twenty-two  essays  reprinted  from  One  Hun¬ 
dred  years  of  the  Nation  (BRD  1965).  “The 
authors  who  include  Alfred  Kazin,  A.  H.  Ras¬ 
kin,  Nathan  Glazer,  Paul  Jacobs,  C.  Vann 
Woodward,  and  Lewis  Coser  discuss  .  .  . 

familiar  problems:  automation  and  leisure, 
poverty,  the  New  South,  popular  culture,  anti- 
mtellectualism,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  un¬ 
ions,  among  others.”  (Library  J) 


“This  anthology  is  .  .  .  not  only  valuable  for 
the  services  it  performs  in  its  collection  but 
timely  in  its  publication.  The  selections  show 
the  lack  of  agreement  which  existed  about  the 
defects  of  the  proposed  Constitution  but 
demonstrate  also  the  fears  entertained  about 
the  preservation  of  personal  rights  and  liberties 
and  the  submersion  of  local  government  in  a 
centralized  nation.  .  .  .  The  editor  has  pre¬ 
faced  each  of  his  choices  with  a  brief  comment 
on  the  paper  and  its  source.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:662  D  ’65  180w 

Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Cooke 

New  Eng  Q  39:245  Je  ’66  950w 

TLS  p371  Ap  28  ’66  750w 


“There  is  little  justification  for  this  collection 
of  22  short  statements  on  the  current  scene 
by  a  group  of  writers  who  have  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  common.  .  .  .  The  book  purports  to 
have  a  theme  of  current  trends  as  seen  by  a 
number  of  recognized  writers.  The  impression 
a  reader  gets  is  that,  in  trying  to  cover  every¬ 
thing,  nothing  is  well  done.  The  remarks  are 
so  brief  on  women,  education,  leisure,  etc  that 
they  are  very  superficial.  ...  It  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  say  that  the  entire  book  is  bad.  If 
one  can  find  the  perseverance  to  read  through  a 
good  deal  of  chaff  he  will  chance  upon  sev¬ 
eral  rewarding  items.  .  .  .  But  there  is  small 
excuse  for  the  rest.” 

Choice  3:548  S  ’66  210w 
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Christian  Century  83:337  Mr  16  ’66  30w 
“There  are  good  critiques  of  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  literary  and  political  radicals,  some  per¬ 
ceptive  puncturing  of  myths  about;  Megalopolis 
and  the  Feminine  Mystique,  and  enough  fresh 
observations  scattered  throughout  to  make  this 
a  worthwhile,  if  not  outstanding,  collection. 
Even  libraries  which  own  the  original  version 
should  consider  purchase.”  A.  A.  Chmela 
Library  J  91:2338  My  1  '66  150w 
Library  J  91:3270  Je  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  J1  3  ’66  lOOw 
“Most  of  the  pieces  are  informed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  spirit,  and  together  they  provide  an  ar¬ 
resting  and  at  times  poignant  rendition  of 
notes  of  strain  in  our  opulent  and  booming 
civilization.  .  .  .  The  authors  see  America  as 
entering  the  culminating  phase  of  transition 
into  a  great  society  (in  the  usage  of  Graham 
Wallas,  not  of  LBJ) — a  new  economic  and 
social  world,  marked  by  mechanization,  large- 
scale  organization,  and  remorseless  change.  .  . 
A  salient  omission  ...  is  any  reckoning  of  the 
possibilities  and  resources  of  political  leader¬ 
ship.  But,  given  the  characteristic  penchant 
of  American  radicalism  for  facile  answers,  this 
volume  is  admirable  in  its  dismissal  of  pan¬ 
aceas,  whether  political  or  economic  or  cul¬ 
tural.  The  essays  [on  the  whole]  maintain  a 
high  level  of  intelligence  and  discrimination.” 
A.  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Sat  R  49:36  Ap  23  ’66  1300w 


BOROS,  LADISLAUS.  The  mystery  of  death 
[tr.  by  Gregory  Bainbridge].  201p  $4.50  Herder 
&  Herder 

236  Death  65-13489 

The  author  “proposes  that  we  think  about 
death,  not  in  terms  of  a  dissolution  or  an  en¬ 
durance  of  suffering,  but  as  that  ‘moment  above 
all  others  for  the  awakening  of  consciousness, 
for  freedom,  for  the  encounter  with  God,  for 
the  final  decision  about  his  eternal  destiny.’  ” 
(Commonweal)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Whether  one  is  persuaded  to  accept  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  or  not,  he  will  find  here 
excellent  material  for  mature  reflection  on 
man's  relation  to  God,  death,  heaven,  hell,  pur¬ 
gatory,  and  other  religious  conceptions  too  fre¬ 
quently  understood  only  in  superficial  and  im¬ 
mature  ways.”  B.  B.  Gilligan 

America  114:299  F  26  ’66  70w 

“[This]  is  an  ingenious  development  of  a 
new  variation  on  an  old  intellectual  game, 
worthy  of  the  grand  tradition  of  scholastic 
disputation.  The  most  serious  critical  question 
is  whether  the  positive  value  given  death  so 
devalues  present  life,  where  man  is  ‘primarily 
not  in  his  right  place,’  as  to  lose  the  socio- 
historical  dimension  of  human  existence  and 
Christian  confession.”  G.  M.  Schurr 

Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  ’66  290w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Mayhew 

Commonweal  83:288  D  3  ’65  70w 

“Boros  strikes  the  right  note  from  the  out¬ 
set  when  he  characterizes  his  investigation  as 
an  effort  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  regarding 
death  as  final  decision,  and  to  carry  out  the 
testing  process  with  the  aid  of  both  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  theological  resources.  .  .  .  [He]  fol¬ 
lows  Rahner’s  path  in  wrestling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  that,  since  the  analytic  mind  does  not 
speak  from  the  very  experience  of  dying,  it  can¬ 
not  discuss  the  reality  of  death  and  cannot 
verify  the  proposed  hypothesis.  .  .  .  [Boros! 
concludes  that  death  is  the  fundamental  sacra¬ 
mental  situation  for  man.  For  in  this  act,  a 
man  fully  reveals  the  point  of  confluence  be¬ 
tween  his  own  selfhood,  his  ordination  to  the 
world,  and  his  search  for  God.”  James  Collins 
Critic  24:58  Ap  ’66  1800w 


BORSOOK,  EVE.  The  companion  guide  to  Flor¬ 
ence.  416p  il  $6.50  Harper 

914.55  Florence — Description — Guide  books 

66-20761 

The  author’s  method  in  the  volume  is  to  list 
“for  the  main  districts  of  the  city,  the  princi¬ 
pal  things  to  see  with  brief  notes  about  them 
(they  are  starred  if  of  particular  interest);  then 
she  goes  on  to  a  narrative  description  of  the 
district  itself,  in  which  she  writes  more  exten¬ 
sively  about  the  works  of  art  and  also  brings 
in  the  history  of  the  city  and  its  prominent 
citizens.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


“One  goes  to  Florence  primarily  to  look  at 
the  works  of  art  .  .  .  rather  than,  as  in  the 


case  of,  say,  Venice,  to  see  the  city  itself.  So 
a  coherent  narrative  giving  the  sense  of  the 
place,  in  which  descriptions  of  particular  build¬ 
ings  or  pictures  are  skillfully  interposed,  is  less 
appropriate.  .  .  .  Inevitably  [the  arrangement 
of  the  book]  makes  [it]  less  interesting  to  read 
than  some  of  its  companions  in  the  series.  But 
as  a  guide  book  it  has  their  virtues:  clear  street 
maps;  opening  times  and  entrance  fees  of  mu¬ 
seums;  and  at  the  end  ‘practical  information’  in 
the  form  of  a  list  of  hotels  and  pensions,  res¬ 
taurants  (with  a  glossary  of  food  terms,  and 
establishments  of  all  kinds — from  banks  and 
theatre  agents  to  a  child  care  service  and  shops 
selling  Florentine  specialties.” 

Economist  219:977  My  28  '66  230w 
“This  book  is  a  charming  introduction  to  one 
of  the  world’s  most  delightful  cities.  Written 
by  an  American  who  succumbed  to  the  Floren¬ 
tine  spell  and  spends  part  of  every  year  in  the 
city,  the  book  provides  historical  background 
and  current  setting  for  many  of  the  artistic 
gems  of  the  city.  The  guide  sections  of  the 
book  are  separated  by  well-written  and  enjoy¬ 
able  essays,  revealing  an  intimate  and  scholar¬ 
ly  knowledge  of  the  city.  For  the  casual  visitor 
better  guides  are  available  on  the  spot,  but  for 
the  prospective  or  the  reminiscent  visitor  it  is 
recommended  reading.”  Roy  Nelson 

Library  J  91:5593  N  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:203  Ag  5  ’66  lOOw 
“When  the  new  Companion  Guide  to  Florence 
was  entrusted  to  a  scholar.  Miss  Eve  Borsook. 
the  author  of  books  on  Florentine  frescoes  and 
on  the  Peruzzi  Chapel,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  an  efficient  guide-book  would  al¬ 
most  automatically  result.  This  expectation  is 
not  fulfilled.  Miss  Borsook’s  scheme  is  tho¬ 
roughly  unpractical  .  .  .  much  of  her  informa¬ 
tion  is  inaccurate,  and  her  book  is  written  not 
for  the  public  of  today,  but  for  walkers  and, 
it  seems,  for  bicyclists.  Stout-hearted  when 
the  road  is  hilly,  jubilant  when  it  is  flat.  Miss 
Borsook  pedals  briskly  on,  dispensing  informa¬ 
tion  and  misinformation  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  goes.  .  .  .  The  book  was  evidently  fun  to 
write,  .  .  .  [but]  it  is  no  fun  to  read.  Yet  logic 
tells  one  that  in  Florence  tourists  in  their  tens 
of  thousands  will  indeed  read  this  careless 
book.  .  .  .  But  they  will  not  be  greatly  aided 
in  choosing  what  to  look  at  or  in  understanding 
what  they  see.” 

TLS  p630  J1  21  ’66  1400w 


BORSOOK,  EVE,  jt.  auth.  Giotto:  the  Peruzzi 
chapel.  See  Tintori,  L. 


BOSCH,  JUAN.  David:  the  biography  of  a 
king;  tr.  by  John  Marks.  224p  $4.95  Hawthorn 
bks. 

B  or  92  David.  King  of  Israel  66-23401 
A  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  King  David 
by  the  former  President  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  This  book  was  first  published  in  Span¬ 
ish  in  1963.  Index. 


“Dr.  Bosch  is  not  a  biblical  scholar,  but  he 
treats  his  subject  with  reverence,  skill  and  per¬ 
ception.  The  volume  is  not  documented,  but 
the  reader  senses  much  research  and  prudent 
utilization  of  recent  scholarship.  The  task  of 
the  author  is  complicated  because  of  obscure 
texts  in  the  Bible,  also  seemingly  contradictory 
accounts  in  Holy  Writ,  and  the  many  legends 
and  myths  which  surround  David.  ...  A  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  the 
approach  of  a  layman  writing  for  men  like 
himself.  .  .  .  Bibliophiles  may  lament  a  certain 
lack  of  professional  technique,  but  the  non¬ 
professional  will  find  life  in  a  person  so  fre¬ 
quently  lost  in  a  maze  of  scripture  names  and 
biblical  lore.”  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:299  N  15  ’66  370w 
Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  '66  20w 
Reviewed  by  William  Newman 

Library  J  91:6073  D  15  ’66  80w 
“[Juan  Bosch]  is  an  engaging  storyteller, 
and  in  using  the  Bible’s  rich  source  of  drama 
he  has  a  great  story  to  tell.  .  .  .  The  result  is 
a  fascinating  novelette-length  work  which  con¬ 
tains  a  clearly  labeled  blend  of  chronologically 
arranged  Biblical  quotations  and  Bosch’s  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  lacunas.  Despite  occasional 

repetition  .  .  .  and  despite  Bosch’s  occasional 
moralizing,  he  has  managed  to  convert  David 
into  a  contemporary  figure,  chronicling  all  the 
intrigues  and  subtle  maneuvers  he  employed 
to  achieve  and  maintain  power,  vividly  de¬ 
scribing  his  moments  of  glory  and  failure.  .  .  . 
It  seems  clear  that  Bosch  relates  his  troubled 
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BOSCH,  JUAN — Continued, 

homeland  to  pre-David  Israel.  .....  And,  in  his 
appreciation  of  Samuel’s  recognition  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  one  perhaps  has  a  clue  to  why 
Bosch  withdrew  without  strongly  contesting 
the  questionable  results  of  the  June,  19Gb,  elec¬ 
tions.”  Kal  Wagenheim 

Nation  203:615  D  5  66  1200w 

‘‘[Dr.  Bosch]  is  apparently  unacquainted 
with  modern  scholarly  work  on  the  Bible  and 
draws  without  discrimination  on  the  different 
documents  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  books 
of  Samuel,  though  he  rewrites  the  story  on 
occasion.  .  .  .  [He]  is  unaware  of  the  Danish 
excavations  at  Shiloh,  which  made  it  almost 
certain  that  the  Philistines  destroyed  Shiloh, 
and  attributes  the  Israelite  desertion  of  the 
sanctuary  there  after  the  capture  of  the  Ark 
to  their  own  whim.  This  is  not  a  work  which 
can  be  recommended  for  its  scholarship,  and 
it  is  unlikely  to  satisfy  the  uncritical  student 
of  the  Bible.” 

TLS  p963  O  20  '66  200w 


BOSCH,  JUAN.  The  unfinished  experiment: 
democracy  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  239p 
$5.95  Praeger 

972.93  Dominican  Republic — Politics  and 
government  65-24937 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Goldrich 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:691  S  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Kraft 

Book  Week  p8  F  6  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  8  ’66 
470w 

Reviewed  by  Hugh  Thomas 

New  Statesman  71:849  Je  10  ’66  650w 
"This  book  helps  to  explain  not  only  why 
Sr.  Bosch  won  his  country’s  first  popular 
elections  and  yet  failed  to  maintain  himself  in 
power  but  also  why  he  is  now  reported  to  have 
said  gloomily  that  the  improvement  in  the 
Dominican  situation  is  superficial,  that  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  for  elections  still  do  not 
exist,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  overthrown 
again  even  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  office. 
It  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  to  democracy  and  reform,  not  only 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  but  throughout  Latin 
America  and  not  least,  the  extent  to  which 
this  opposition  is  prepared  to  raise  the  bogy 
of  communism  to  discredit  any  leader  who 
favours  political  and  social  change.” 

TLS  p379  My  5  ’66  700w 


population  cannot  come  to  generate  a  surplus 
for  the  remainder  by  introducing  progressively 
less  productive  techniques.”  John  Adams 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:224  S  ’66  500w 
"The  author  presents  some  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  [her]  thesis  but  one  is  tempted  to  observe, 
‘So  what?’  This  idea  certainly  has  little  or  no 
application  to  such  huge  and  over-populated 
countries  as  India,  China,  Indonesia,  and  Brazil. 
Boserup  has  found  an  exception  to  a  commonly 
held  thesis,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  of  little 
interest  to  anyone  except  the  specialist  in  the 
more  arcane  realms  of  economic  history.” 
Choice  3:434  J1  ’66  lOOw 


BOSTON.  Museum  of  fine  arts.  John  Singleton 
Copley  1738-1815.  See  United  States.  National 
gallery  of  art 


BOSWELL,  JAMES.  The  correspondence  of 
James  Boswell  and  John  Johnston  of  Grange; 
ed.  by  Ralph  S.  Walker.  369p  $17.50  McGraw 
826  Boswell,  James.  Johnston,  John 

66-11589 

“This  is  volume  one  of  the  Research  Edition 
of  the  Private  Papers  of  Boswell,  ‘designed 
chiefiy  for  scholars  and  libraries.'  From  the 
Archives  of  Boswell  in  the  Yale  University 
Library,  the  series  is  expected  to  run  some 
40  volumes.  .  .  .  The  Boswell-Johnston  letters 
extend  from  1759  through  1786;  they  are  sup¬ 
plemented  here  by  later  letters  about  Johnston 
and  appendixes  concerning  this  .  .  .  confidant 
of  the  great  biographer.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“In  his  illuminating  introduction  [to  this 
book]  Mr.  Walker  shows  Johnston  to  have 
been  Boswell’s  alter  ego,  his  ‘constant  resort  in 
moments  of  distress.’  .  .  .  The  index  is  de¬ 
tailed  and  the  annotations  unusually  full.  The 
value  of  the  book  to  scholars  will  be  great 
since  the  scholarship  exemplified  by  the  editing 
is  excellent.  The  only  flaw  is  that  ‘interlinear 
or  marginal  additions  [are]  incorporated  in  the 
running  text  without  editorial  comment.’  ” 
W.  K.  Bottorff 

Library  J  91:3727  Ag  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Garry  Wills 

Nat  R  18:790  Ag  9  '66  400w 
.“The  poverty  of  Boswell’s  mind,  as  well  as 
his  generosity  and  charm,  appear  in  [this] 
long  correspondence.  .  .  .  Like  everything 

connected  with  the  Yale  edition,  this  is  beauti¬ 
fully  annotated  and  a  model  of  editorial 
procedure.”  Matthew  Hodgart 

New  Statesman  72:447  S  29  '66  470w 


BOSERUP,  ESTER.  The  conditions  of  agricul¬ 
tural  growth;  the  economics  of  agrarian 
change  under  population  pressure;  with  a 
foreword  by  Nicholas  Kaldor.  124p  $5  Al- 
dine  pub. 

338.1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Popu¬ 
lation  65-19513 

The  author  “has  worked  out  a  theory  of 
agricultural  development  in  which  the  continu¬ 
ous  growth  of  population  serves  as  the  chief 
determinant  of  innovations  in  agriculture,  land- 
use  patterns,  land-tenure  systems,  and  other 
aspects  of  society.  ...  In  her  system,  population 
expansion  inevitably  exhausts  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  available  land,  given  a  prevail¬ 
ing:  intensity  of  cultivation.  The  resulting  food 
crisis  forces  the  society  to  draw  on  the  stock  of 
technology  and  shift  to  a  more  intensive  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  land  area.  But  technological  innova¬ 
tion  decreases  output  per  man  hour;  therefore, 
to  raise,  total  food  output  men  must  reduce 
leisure  time  and  increase  hours  worked.”  (Ann 
Am  Acad)  Bibliographical  footnotes 


‘‘Mf'S-  .Boserup  argues  that  she  is  rejecting  ( 
Malt jjusian  food-pull’  theory  of  population  ii 
which  autonomous  changes  in  agricultural  tech 
niques  determine  the  rate  of  population  advance 
•  •  •  Pn  the  whole  the  original  Malthusian  as' 
®H“Ptions  appear  more  satisfactory  [than  thosi 
here].  Technological  advance  seem: 
““®,®ore  apt  to  cause  upsets  in  the  statu: 
quo  than  population  changes.  ...  If  [her]  as 
granted,  for  better  or  for  worse 
tne  tirst  naif  of  the  argument  reads  engagingly 
ding  sections  explaining  the  origin: 

DropertvUtentnrASQof  trilla,‘  feudal,  and  private 
£y  tenu>e  are  not  convincing.  Addition 
ft]  the  emergence  of  urban,  industrial  society 
is  not  adequately  handled.  .  .  .  No  matter  hov 
much  leisure  time  is  forfeited,  6  percent  5f  th! 


BOTHWELL,  JEAN.  By  sail  and  wind;  the 
story  of  the  Bahamas;  il.  with  phot,  and 
drawings  by  Omar  Davis.  152p  $3.50  Abelard- 
Schuman 

917.296  Bahamas — Juvenile  literature 

64-22865 

Treats  “the  historical  background,  geographi¬ 
cal  features,  commerce  and  industry,  and 
island  politics. .  [Chronology.  Bibliography  In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


[Some]  lovely  islands  are  given  a  colorful 
treatment.  .  .  Jean  Bothwell  misses  little 
that  one  would  want  to  know  about  these 
Caribbean  Isles.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  6 
65  50w 

Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Morse 

Horn  Bk  41:69  F  ‘65  SOw 
“[.A]  competent  and  workmanlike  treatise, 
Similar  in  style  to  ‘Portraits  of  the  Nations’ 
series,  .  this  sets  out  to  inform  rather  than 
entertain.  Photographs  taken  from  government 
tourist  information  and  airline  travel  publicity 
are  flat  and  unimaginative.”  Marguerite 
Bagshaw 

Library  J  90:966  F  15  ’65  70w 


BOTHWELL,  JEAN.  The  first 
88p  il  maps  $2.65  Watts,  F. 


book  of  India. 


915.4  India — Juvenile  literature 
This  book  describes  the  “history, 
people,  castes,  village  life,  festivals, 
cities,  and  the  economy  of  India 
Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


66-10129 
languages, 
the  major 
[Index.] 


“This  [is  a]  reliable  and  interesting  sunple- 
mentary  text.  ..  .  Photos  are  the  usual  black- 

and-white  tourist  office  and  UN  handouts  and 
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are  indifferently  reproduced.  The  map  omits 
physical  features  of  the  country,  and  it  is  odd 
not  to  be  able  to  locate  the  Ganges  and  the 
Himalayas.  Also,  Kashmir  is  shown  as  part  of 
India,  not  as  ‘disputed  territory.’  Because  of 
the  carefully  written  text,  this  is  recom¬ 
mended,  especially  for  schools.”  M.  B.  Stephen¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:3255  Je  15  ’66  70w 
“The  simple  organization  of  Jean  Bothwell’s 
[book]  makes  it  valuable  for  those  seeking 
specific  information.  .  .  .  Among  the  best  [sec¬ 
tions]  is  the  chapter  on  cities,  filled  with  much 
pleasant  incidental  information.”  Phyllis  Meras 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  S  4  ’66  50w 


BOTTOMORE,  T.  B.  Classes  in  modern  society. 
122p  $2.95  Pantheon  bks. 

301.44  Social  classes  66-13016 

“A  British  sociologist  describes  recent  changes 
in  the  class  structure  in  Europe  and  America 
and  summarizes  the  writings  of  others  on  this 
subject.  ...  In  a  postscript  ...  he  discusses 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  American  class 
system.”  (Library  J) 


“Since  this  intelligent  book  is  written  in 
English  instead  of  jargon,  it  can  be  understood 
by  readers  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
sociology.  It  is  recommended  for  academic 
and  public  libraries.”  David  Cooley 

Library  J  91:3752  Ag  ’66  170w 
“[This]  little  book  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
presenting  with  some,  clarity  the  central  issues 
.  .  .  [and  isolating]  the  more  salient  features 
of  the  major  theoretical  and  empirical  studies 
.  .  .  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  possible 
to  relate  them  meaningfully  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
[The  author  fails]  to  consider  the  available  ma¬ 
terial  on  modern  capitalist  societies  other  than 
those  of  France,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
.  .  .  [and]  it  is  certainly  a  bit  rash  to  generalize 
about  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
class,  politics  and  economy  in  communist 
societies  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  done 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  (to  a  very  limited  extent) 
Yugoslavia.  None  the  less,  .  .  .  this  book 
should  prove  quite  useful  to  the  educated  lay¬ 
man  and,  particularly,  to  sociology  under¬ 
graduates  in  their  first  and  second  years.” 

TLS  p311  Ap  7  ’66  1550w 


BOULNOIS,  LUCE.  The  silk  road:  tr.  by 
Dennis  Chamberlain  [sic].  250p  pi  maps 
$5.95  Dutton 

3S2  China — Commerce.  Trade  routes.  Silk 

66-11546 

“Using  the  writings  of  historians,  reports  of 
travellers  and  adventurers,  literary  references, 
and,  later,  the  results  of  archaeological  research 
and  statistical  data,  .  .  .  [the  author]  has  con¬ 
structed  this  account  of  trade  between  China 
and  the  West  from  the  times  of  the  Han  and 
the  Roman  Empires  to  the  present  century.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
published  in  France  as  La  Route  de  la  Soie. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:2336  My  1  ’66  llOw 
“In  this  stimulating  and  scholarly  account 
.  .  .  Mme.  Boulnois  traces,  with  reference  to 
recent  archeological  findings,  the  routes  of 
[the  silk]  traffic  and  its  subsequent  expansion 
to  include  other  luxuries.  .  .  .  Throughout, 
however,  she  keeps  her  eye  steadily  on  silk, 
right  down  to  a  final  discussion  of  how  the 
old  commodity  is  faring  in  a  world  of  syn¬ 
thetics  and  nylon  stockings.” 

New  Yorker  42:167  Je  11  ’66  180w 


BOURDEAUX,  MICHAEL.  Opium  of  the 
people:  the  Christian  religion  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
244p  il  $5  Bobbs 

274.7  Russia — Religion.  Church  and  state  in 
Russia  66-15532 

This  “Anglican  priest  spent  a  year  (1959-60) 
as  a  student  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  made  two 
shorter  visits  there  later.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  his 
fluencv  in  Russian,  he  met  a  wide  variety, of 
people  in  and  out  of  the  university  and  on  trips 
to  Estonia,  Georgia,  the  Ukraine,  etc.  His  .  ..  . 
interest  was  the  extent  of  religious  practice 
still  existing  among  Soviet  citizens.”  (America) 
Bibliography. 


"[The  author’s]  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
little  if  any  let-up  in  the  government’s^  ‘search 
and  destroy’  tactics  toward  religion,  but  that  a 


surprising  number  of  people  still  believe — and 
practice — despite  the  persecution.  By  far  the 
best  part  of  his  account  is  the  people  he  in¬ 
troduces  us  to.  .  .  .  To  this  reviewer,  who  saw 
in  the  brief  space  of  eleven  days  some  of  the 
realities  that  Fr.  Bourdeaux  examined  at 
length,  his  conclusions  ring  true.”  E.  K. 
Culhane 

America  114:357  Mr  12  '66  410w 
“[This]  is  a  well  informed,  chatty  book  with 
plenty  of  ‘human  interest’  but  a  weakness  on 
the  side  of  documented  scholarship.  Since  it 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  reasonable  and  sober 
view  of  the  state  of  Soviet  churchmanship  it 
should  be  useful  for  the  scholar  as  an  adjunct 
to  his  heavier  reading,  but  its  main  appeal  is 
as  a  document  of  personal  impressions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  churchmen  with  an  ecumenical  con¬ 
cern.  .  .  .  Good  supplementary  reading  for  un¬ 
dergraduates  or  even  graduate  students  of  Rus¬ 
sian  ecclesiastical  affairs.” 

Choice  3:532  S  ’66  170w 


Christian  Century  83:306  Mr  9  ’66  30w 
“[The  author]  fills  his  book  with  delightful 
conversations.  His  gentle  understanding  of 
history  sets  the  Orthodox  tradition  in  a  long 
but  humane  perspective.  .  .  .  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  whole  book  is  his 
attendance  at  the  atheistic  lecture  of  Osipov. 
.  .  .  [Mr  Bourdeaux]  likes  the  Russians,  but 
greatly  dislikes  their  government  and  believes 
the  worst  about  it.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  of  the 
book  sets  in  opposition  not  only  Marxism  and 
Christianity,  but  also  churchmen  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  Russian  Orthodox  churchmen  are 
devoted  to  the  Russian  state.  The  attitude  of 
the  book  might  help  to  confirm  the  alarums  of 
less  intelligent  members  of  the  Politburo  about 
the  Orthodox.  Yet  anything  that  genuinely  re¬ 
ports  Russian  feelings  and  conversations  on 
this  subject  is  worth  reading.  And  Mr  Bour¬ 
deaux  is  a  very  good  reporter.” 

Economist  216:702  Ag  21  '65  390w 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:1426  Mr  16  ’66  160w 


“  ‘Much  of  this  book’,  writes  Mr.  Bourdeaux 
in  his  preface,  ‘.  .  .  is  an  attempt  to  record  the 
attitudes  of  ordinary  people,  both  believers  and 
atheists,  to  the  faith.’  Though  a  disappoint¬ 
ingly  small  proportion  of  the  book,  in  fact,  is 
devoted  to  this  attempt,  it  is  in  this  sphere 
that  the  author  is  able  to  make  some  fresh 
observations.  .  .  .  Also,  though  not  equally, 
interesting  is  the  section  devoted  ...  to  the 
ex-priest  Osipov,  now  a  leading  figure  in  the 
atheist  camp.  .  .  .  The  author’s  comments  on 
the  Orthodox  clergy  generally  are  of  limited 
value.  .  .  .  He  gives  very  much  an  outsider’s 
picture  of  the  theological  schools,  and  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  describe  contemporary  monastic 
life.  .  .  .  The  author’s  reportage  is  supported 
by  several  chapters  in  which  he  attempts  to 
fill  in  the  historical  and  interdenominational 
background.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [he  makes]  a 
number  of  factual  mistakes.  .  .  .  More  serious 
than  [this]  is  the  question  raised  by  what 
seems  to  be  one  of  [his]  underlying  assump¬ 
tions:  that  vital  Christianity  is  necessarily 
associated  with  explicit  anti-communism.” 

TLS  p616  J1  22  ’65  lOOOw 


BOUSSEL,  PATRICE.  D-day  beaches  revisited 
[Eng  title:  D-day  beaches  pocket  guide].  218p 
il  maps  $4.95  Doubleday 
940.542  Normandy,  Attack  on,  1944.  World 
War,  1939-194 5 — Camp  aigns— Norman  dy 

65-22625 

This  is  an  account  of  the  breaking  of  the 
German  seawall  defenses  by  the  allied  forces  in 
World  War  II.  “The  book  opens  with  a  short 
introduction  to  the  preparations  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  then  visits  each  of  the  beaches — 
there  were  five,  three  British  and  two  Amer¬ 
ican — giving  a  general  idea  of  what  happened 
at  each  beach  and  when.  Finally,  for  each 
beach  it  gives  a  planned  tour  of  the  area,  ad¬ 
vising  the  visitor  what  to  see.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology. 


Economist  216:535  Ag  7  ’65  70w 
“This  is  an  interesting  travel  guide  to  the 
D-Day  beaches  of  Normandy.  .  .  .  Most  of 
these  tours  center  around  Routes  N  13  and 
N  814,  and  no  one  who  was  there — as  this 
reviewer  was  in  June  of  1944 — will  forget  N  13, 
packed  bumper  to  bumper  with  army  vehicles, 
miles  on  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  learned 
more  about  the  area  from  reading  this  book 
than  I  did  from  my  enforced  visit.  For  the 
prospective  visitor,  the  book  will  provide  an 
excellent  picture  of  what  happened,  without,  of 
course,  going  into  extended  military  detail.” 
F.  W.  Binns 

Library  J  91:2489  My  15  ’66  190w 
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BOWEN,  CATHERINE  DRINKER.  Miracle  at 
Philadelphia;  the  story  of  the  Constitutional 
convention,  May  to  September  1787.  346p  ll 
$7.50  Little 

973.3  U.S.  Constitutional  Convention,  1787. 

U.S. — Constitutional  history  66-20198 

“A  day-by-day  account  of  the  proposals  and 
compromises,  the  debating  and  the  bickering, 
from  which  .  .  .  emerged  the  basic  law  of, the 
nation.  .  .  .  [The  author]  traces  .the  sessions 
held  from  May  13  to  September  27  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  State  House,  now  known  as  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall.  .  .  .  Three  central  chapters  deal 
with  the  physical  scene  at  the  time,  the 
people  and  the  increasingly  important 
‘Western  Teritory.’  .  .  .  A  final  section 

follows  the  fight  for  ratification. .  Some  18th 
century  portraits  of  convention  principals  .  .  . 
round  out  the  account  of  the  Miracle.  The 
term  is  not  originally  Mrs.  Bowen  s,  having 
been  employed  by  both  Washington  and  Madi¬ 
son  in  their  joy  over  the  convention  s  ac¬ 
complishments.”  (Best  Sell)  The  text  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  appended.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:119  Ja  ’67  420w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  26:330  D  1  ’66  700w 
‘‘Miss  Bowen  modestly  disclaims  originality 
of  either  research  or  interpretation.  She  has 
used  familiar  material  with  skill  and  judi¬ 
ciousness;  she  has  brought  together  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  our 
historians,  interpretations  which  justly  reflect 
that  body  of  thinking  which,  more  and  more, 
is  returning  to  what  might  be  called  .the 
Bancroft  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
She  has  brought  to  the  retelling  both  imagina¬ 
tion  and  art,  and  the  result  is  the  most  read¬ 
able  of  all  accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention.  .  .  .  She  rejects  the  once-popular 

cliches  of  a  class  society  and  emphasizes 
equality  and  democracy.  She  does  not  ignore 
the  problem  of  slavery  or  the  dilemma  of  en¬ 
lightened  Americans  who  found  themselves 
enmeshed  in  slavery.  She  makes  clear  the 
power  of  particularism,  the  fear  of  centraliza¬ 
tion,  and  thus  dramatizes  the  triumph  of  the 
principle  of  the  general  over  that  of  the 
particular.”  H.  S.  Commager 

Book  Week  p28  N  27  ’66  1300w 
‘‘The  author  is  brilliantly  successful  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  reader  right  there  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  House  during  those  four  sweltering 
months.  She  not  only  brings  the  principal  ac¬ 
tors  to  life;  she  helps  us  to  sense  the  feeling 
and  attitudes  of  the  times.  We  realize  that 
there  almost  was  no  United  States.”  Donovan 
Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  D  1  ’66 

600w 

Reviewed  by  C.  1ST.  Degler 

Harper  233:136  N  ’66  600w 
“As  Mrs  Bowen  narrates,  with  her  admirable 
skill  as  biographer-historian,  the  daily  pro¬ 
ceedings  .  .  .  she  vividly  evokes  the  tensions 
and  dramatic  confrontations  of  conflicting 
personalities  at  that  epochal  event.  There  are 
brilliant  characterizations  of  the  famous 
delegates,  the  agonizing  frustrations  of  end¬ 
less  debates  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  out¬ 
come.  The  reader  can  almost  hear  the 
grandiloquent  oratory  and  see  the  delegates 
as  they  rise  to  speak.  ...  A  most  desirable 
addition  to  any  public,  school  or  college  li¬ 
brary.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:4654  O  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  155:28  N  26  ’66  900w 
“[This]  narrative,  is  too  episodic,  too  im¬ 
pressionistic,  to  maintain  a  sustained  pace  or 
to  give  us  that .  lucid  development  of  the  is¬ 
sues  that  one  might  expect  from  a  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  foundations  of  American  consti¬ 
tutional  law.  In  such  a  narrative,  human- 
interest  material  should  have  a  prominent 
place,  to  be  sure,  and  Mrs.  Bowen  has  exposed 
such  items  to  the  full.  Indeed,  we  could  well 
dispense  with  some  of  the  hackneyed  anec¬ 
dotes-  ....  We  could  have  benefited  by  an 

wpr  J  fn . d^th+v°f  flthe  m?-ior  battles  that 
bought  on  the  floor  of  the  Conv©ntion 

triumnhc  ?S?sition  ofu- tbe,  most  significant 
triumphs  that  were  achieved.  ...  A  skillful 
biographer,  Mrs.  Bowen  is  most  effective  in 
her  sympathetic  thumbnail  portraits  of 6  the 
Convention’s  participants.”  It.  B  Morris 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  20  ’66  1500w 
New  Yorker  42:248  D  3  '66  40w 
Newsweek  68:114  D  12  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Coit 

Sat  R  49:47  D  24  ’66  1050w 


BOWEN,  DAVID.  The  struggle  within;  race 
relations  in  the  United  States.  159p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.28  Norton 
301.451  U.S. — Race  question.  Negroes 

65-20943 

“This  book  presents  .  .  .  facts  surrounding 
the  problem  of  race  relations  in  this  country. 
The  author  calls  the  problem  an  American 
problem,  not  simply  a  race  problem.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  problem  is  sketched  through  the 
years  of  slavery,  reconstruction  and  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  revolt.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Bowen’s  book  will  serve  as  a  fine  introduc¬ 
tion  and  general  survey  for  young  readers  and 
will  perhaps  lead  them  to  read  more  deeply 
and  ponder  more  wisely  the  problem  and  its 
place  in  their  lives.” 

Best  Sell  25:421  F  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:201  Ap  ’66  50w  [YAl 
Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Bell 

Library  J  91:1069  F  15  ’66  120w 
“As  an  example  of  the  new  view  that  boys 
and  girls  are  intellectual  beings  capable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  and  enjoying  the  direct,  uncute  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues,  Mr.  Bowen’s  judicious  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  present  racial  crisis  and  its  his¬ 
torical  antecedents  is  good  to  find.  ‘The  Strug¬ 
gle  Within’  is  perhaps  simplistic  in  its  ideology 
— not  in  its  execution,  for  although  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  painstaking  lucidity,  there  is  nothing 
primerish  or  condescending  about  it — and  tends 
to  treat  the  political  struggle  as  primary  and 
independent,  partly  ignoring  the  heroic  contri¬ 
butions  of  those  who,  working  patiently  in 
schools  and  industrial  and  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  programs,  have  built  the  economic  founda¬ 
tions  for  a  strong  social  movement.”  Donald 
Barr 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  23  ’66  180w 


BOWEN,  WILLIAM  G..  ed.  Labor  and  the  na¬ 
tional  economy;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Bowen.  180p  $4  Norton 

331  Labor  unions.  Labor  and  laboring 
classes — U.S.  65-12516 

A  collection  of  articles  “on  efficiency  and  in¬ 
come  distribution  (Labor  Unions  and  Economic 
Policy,  Labor  and  Anti-Trust.  Economics  of 
Minimum  Wage  Legislation,  Trade  Unions  and 
Distributive  Shares)  and  Inflation,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  hours  of  work  (Wage-Price  Guide- 
lines.  Automation.  Structural  Unemployment).” 
(Choice)  Most  of  these  articles  have  appeared 
in  economics,  labor  and  general  publications. 
Bibliography. 


,  Jhe  articles  [in  this  book]  have  been 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  to  provide  a  bal¬ 
anced  consideration  of  each  topic.  One  could 
always  quibble  with  the  selection  of  one  article 
in  preference  to  another  but.  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  a  useful  supplementary  reading  for 
undergraduates.  However,  as  a  supplement  it 
suffers  from  an  extremely  inadequate  bibli¬ 
ography.” 

Choice  3:550  S  ’66  IlOw 


irms  dook  isj  very  useful  as  a  compendium, 
and  some  .  interesting  articles  have  been 
selected.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  essays 
which  are  literate  and  informative,  of  parti¬ 
cular  note  are  articles  by  Raskin.  ‘Squeeze  on 
Unions,  and  Killingsworth.  ‘Automation. 
Jobs  and  Manpower.  Philip  Rappaport 
Library  J  90:2138  My  1  '65  130w 


WILLIAM  G.,  jt.  auth.  Performing 
arts— the  economic  dilemma.  See  Baumol, 


BOWEN-JUDD,  SARA  (HUTTON).  See  Woods, 


du w ci-ia,  i-KtubON.  Bibliography  and  textu¬ 
al  criticism.  207p  $5.60  Oxford 

^  016.801  Bibliography  65-1385 

“Drawing  frequently  on  his  own  experience 
as  critic  and  as  bibliographer.  Professor 
lowers  m  these  1959  Lyell  Lectures  discusses 
tn©  evidence  on  which  textual  bibliography 
operates,  the  logical  forms  of  its  reasoning  the 
techniques  it  uses,  and  the  results  it  can 
achieve.  The  abuses  in  .textual  criticism  thtt 
result  from  excessive  conjecture  and  the  misuse 
°f  the  bibliographical  method  are  also  con? 
sidered.  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan 
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dramatists  provide  most  of  the  illustrations.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  book  could  be  read  by  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  undergraduates:  it  is  more  technical 
than  Bowers’  Textual  and  Literary  Criticism, 
but  it  should  be  on  the  shelves  for  the  faculty.” 
Choice  2:767  Ja  ’66  ISOw 
“Bibliography  has  been  criticized  as  too  mys¬ 
terious  in  its  operations,  and  it  has  been  casti¬ 
gated  for  taking  a  callous  attitude  toward  criti¬ 
cal  judgment.  Such  feelings  should  be  dispelled 
by  these  lectures.  .  .  .  This  book  must  become 
a  part  of  the  basic  reading  of  anyone  who 
would  claim  to  understand  or  practice  [bib¬ 
liographical  reasoning).”  R.  A.  Tibbetts 
Library  Q  36:262  J1  ’66  llOOw 
“There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  some  good, 
some  bad,  why  Professor  Bowers’s  views  have 
not  been  universally  accepted.  .  .  .  The  aim  of 
bibliography  is  not  just  to  serve  textual  criti¬ 
cism:  further,  restriction  to  the  study  and 
analysis  of  those  aspects  of  printed  books 
which  refer  directly  to  the  text  may  inhibit  the 
study  of  other  aspects  which  may  in  the  end 
prove  the  more  useful.  .  .  .  Closely  linked  with 
the  exclusiveness  that  demands  the  omission  of 
what  is  irrelevant  to  the  text  is  the  inclusive¬ 
ness  that  demands  a  uniform  treatment  for  all 
works  dealt  with.  Here  again.  Professor 
Bowers  has  anticipated  the  problem.  .  .  . 

Never  easy  reading,  [the  author’s  style] 
reaches  a  degree  of  opacity  in  [this  book]  that 
slows  the  reader  up  almost  unbearably.  .  .  . 
He  has  suffered  much  from  the  purely  ‘literary’ 
critics.  But  this  does  not  excuse  the  curiously 
shrill  and  embittered  tone  in  which  he  now  re¬ 
counts  critical  ineptitudes.  .  .  .  Bibliography 
owes  a  great  deal  to  Professor  Bowers,  and 
...  no  bibliographer  will  dispute  the  importance 
of  his  achievement.” 

TLS  p233  Mr  24  ’66  4400w 


BOWERS,  FREDSON,  ed.  The  dramatic  works 
in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  canon.  See 
Beaumont,  F. 


BOWERSOCK,  G.  W.  Augustus  and  the  Greek 
world.  176p  $4.80  Oxford 
937  Rome — History — Empire  30  B.C.-476  A.D. 

[65-65023 

The  author  “fits  together  the  pieces  that  he 
finds  pertinent  to  the  picture  of  ‘the  process 
of  consolidation  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
under  the  first  Princeps.’  ”  (Class  World) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  brings  to  his  subject  thorough 
and  sound  scholarship,  and  he  has  produced  a 
work  important  not  only  for  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principate  of  Augustus  but  also 
for  its  valuable  contribution  to  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.”  R.  H.  Chowen 
Am  Hist  R  71:1302  J1  ’66  410w 
“Bowersock’s  style  is  marked  by  vigor  and 
clarity,  assisted  by  the  relegation  of  abstruse 
matters  to  the  notes,  and  so  the  work  is  quite 
accessible  to  beginners  as  well  as  advanced 
students.  A  full  bibliography  adds  to  its  value, 
and  the  book  itself  is  notable  for  its  fine  paper 
and  elegant  typography.  Altogether  a  splendid 
contribution  and  well  worth  the  modest  price.” 
Choice  2:895  F  ’66  180w 

“This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  larger 
view  that  can  be  drawn  from  prosopographical 
research,  the  fruits  of  which  are  too  frequent¬ 
ly  left  in  their  discrete  form.  .  .  .  [The  book 
is]  notable  both  for  the  detailed  information 
made  accessible  and  the  careful  judgment 
with  which  the  details  are  interpreted.  .  .  . 
If  the  picture  of  Augustus  as  an  astute  politi¬ 
cian  ...  is  not  a  startling  one,  much  of  the 
detail  that  supports  this  picture  is  here  new¬ 
ly  defined,  reappraised  and  given  a  context. 
.  .  .  There  are  useful  examinations  of  specific 
problems  (the  colonial  foundations  of  Caesar, 
Antony  and  Augustus)  and  more  general 
topics  (the  rSle  under  Augustus  of  Greek 
writers,  whom  B.  happily  removes  from  their 
inevitable  footnote  status  to  give  them  sub¬ 
stance)  ,  three  appendices  on  crucial  details, 
a  good  bibliography  and  adequate  index.” 
C.  L.  Babcock 

Class  World  59:164  Ja  '66  380w 
TLS  p779  S  9  ’65  400w 

BOWETT,  D.  W.  United  Nations  forces;  a 
legal  study,  by  IX  W.  Bowett,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  collaboration  of  G.  P.  Barton 
[and  others],  579p  il  maps  $15  Praeger 
341.6  United  Nations  64-22489 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  David 
Davies  memorial  institute,  "this  is  both  a  his¬ 


tory  of,  and  a  legal  textbook  on,  international 
forces.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


"The  use  of  military  forces  by  the  United 
Nations  has  In  no  Instance  conformed  to  the 
pattern  envisaged  in  Chapter  VII  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  The  constitutional  law  of  the  subject 
is,  then,  highly  confused.  .  .  .  Bowett’s  is  a 
reasoned  and  persuasive  interpretation.  Taking 
as  his  guideline  the  broad  purposes  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization,  he  refuses  to  be  rigid  .  .  .  He  sees  as 
urgently  necessary,  and  as  within  the  realm  of 
the  practicable,  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
force  which  though  incapable  of  undertaking  en¬ 
forcement  measures  .  .  .  would  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  a  ‘peace-keeping’  function  after  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  UNEF  and  ONUC.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
is  analytical  and  thus  somewhat  disjointed.  But 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  legal  approach.  It 
is  a  task  that  very  much  needed  doing.  Bowett 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  surmounted 
the  formidable  difficulties.”  E.  H.  Buehrig 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1079  D  '65  500w 
“Part  One  is  a  series  of  case-studies  of  the 
attempts  to  establish  international  forces  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  Korean  ex¬ 
perience,  UN  observer  groups,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Emergency  Force  m  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  United  Nations  force  in  the  Congo.  .  .  . 
In  Part  Two,  the  author  examines  some  of  the 
problems  of  any  United  Nations  force  that  may 
be  established.  .  .  .  Part  Three  is  devoted  to 
plans  for  a  United  Nations  force  in  a  disarm¬ 
ing  or  disarmed  world.  .  .  .  The  study  is  based 
on  exhaustive  research,  and  is  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented.  The  author  shows  an  awareness  of  the 
political  factors  that  need  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  coming  to  policy  decisions  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  discussed.  ...  A  work  of  exceptional  merit 
and  usefulness.”  L  M.  Goodrich 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:505  S  ’66  llOOw 
“[This]  is  a  book  which  Lord  McNair,  the 
most  distinguished  international  lawyer  of 
our  time,  describes  in  his  foreword  as  ‘an  im¬ 
portant  and  very  topical  one.’  Some  see  in  an 
international  army  the  survival  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  Unlike  some  books  on  international  law 
it  is  written  in  comprehensible  English.” 
TLS  pl019  N  18  ’65  60w 


BOWLE,  JOHN.  England;  a  portrait.  262p  $7.50 

Praeger 

942  Great  Britain — History.  Great  Britain — 
Civilization  66-12979 

The  author  traces  the  traditions  of  his  coun¬ 
try  “from,  their  Anglo-Saxon  basis  through 
medieval  restlessness,  sixteenth-century  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  eighteenth -century  enterprise  to 
the  Victorian  era  of  riches,  respectability,  and 
empire  .  .  .  [and  concludes]  with  a  survey  of 
English  life  today.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

“Mr  Bowie,  professor  of  political  theory,  Col¬ 
lege  d’Europe,  Bruges,  and  an  experienced 
writer  on  history  and  political  thought,  has 
written  what  might  be  termed  a  Historical 
character  sketch  of  England.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
rather  skeletal:  many  quotations,  from  good 
secondary  sources,  are  linked  by  spare,  but  in¬ 
teresting  commentary.  The  problem  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  giant  subject  in  a  small  book  is  apparent. 
The  result  seems  too  dry  for  the  casual  reader, 
of  no  great  significance  to  the  specialist,  and 
destined  only  for  special,  comprehensive  col¬ 
lections.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  91:2834  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:202  Ag  5  ’66  310w 
“Professor  Bowie  is  admirably  qualified  to 
write  a  concise  history  of  England;  for  what¬ 
ever  the  other  contributors  to  this  ‘Nations  of 
the  Modern  World’  series  have  furnished  that 
is  what  Professor  Bowie  elected  to  do.  Indeed, 
after  producing  recently  [The  Concise  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  World  History,  BRD  1959],  tHis  is 
child’s  play  to  him.  .  .  .  He  moves  through 
the  Middle  Ages  into  the  twentieth  century 
with  conviction  and  assurance.  .  .  .  Like  Sir 
Arthur  Bryant,  Professor  Bowie  stresses  that 
the  English  .  .  .  are  invariably  empirical  and 
full  of  common  sense.  .  .  .  [He  also  comments 
on)  the  extraordinary  adaptability  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  classes  .  .  .  [and]  adds,  rather  surprisingly. 
Individualism  and  courage  as  characteristics  of 
the  English.” 

TLS  p728  Ag  11  '66  550w 


BOWLES,  PAUL,  Up  above  the  world;  a  novel. 
223p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11958 

"Celebrating  their  second  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  trip  to  an  obscure  plantation 
republic.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Slade  .  .  .  wander 
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BOWLES,  P A U L — Continued 
through  a  wild  landscape  en  route  to  dooms¬ 
day.  .  .  .  Slade  strikes  up  an  acquaintance 
with  an  alcoholic  old  bag  from  Canada,  Agnes 
Rainmantle,  on  her  way  to  see  her  prodigal 
son  in  the  island  capital.  For  money  and  spite, 
the  son,  Grover  Soto,  has  Mrs.  Rainmantle 
syringed  in  the  neck  with  curare  while  she 
sleeps.  Mrs.  Slade  may  have  been  a  witness. 
Another  casual  meeting  later,  in  Grover  s 
leather-and-fur-covered  apartment  up  above 
the  island,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Slade  have  begun 
their  agonizing  journey  to  hallucination  and 
death.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  114:811  Je  4  66  300w 
“Paul  Bowles’  reputation  as  well  as  his 
practised  skill  in  story-telling,  puts  this  sus¬ 
pense  novel  just  a  cut  above  the  avowed  mys¬ 
tery  and  suspense  Action.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
is  feverish  and  rather  incredible:  but  the  story 
holds  up  to  the  shocking  end.” 

Best  Sell  26:28  Ap  15  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Cassill 

Book  Week  plO  My  8  66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:99  Je  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:1243  Mr  1  ’66  170w 
“This  is  the  kind  of  novel  Malcolm  Cowley 
and  John  W.  Aldridge  wanted  to  put  out  of 
business  15  or  20  years  ago.  .  .  .  It’s  hard, 
bright  and  as  cold  as  a  block  of  ice.  Gratuitous 
evil,  upholstered  innocence  and  insane  social 
arrangements  condemn  Bowles’s  characters  to 
frightful  violence.  ...  As  with  his  music  the 
author  may  prefer  his  fiction  to  be  as  thesis- 
free  as  chords.  But  words  form  ideas.  The 
lasting  idea  here  is  of  a  morally  uninhabitable 
world,  created  by  an  artist  robbed  of  com¬ 
passion  and  endowed  with  such  gifts  as  to 
make  that  loss  seem  irrelevant.  Bowles’s 
overpowering  void  descends  on  the  mind 
and  heart  like  a  hypnotic  spell.”  Webster 
Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  20  ’66  700w 
New  Yorker  42:90  J1  9  ’66  230w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxxxix  summer  ’66  120w 


BOWMAN,  MARY  JEAN,  jt.  ed.  Education 
and  economic  development.  See  Anderson, 
C.  A. 


BOWMAN,  NED  A.  A  checklist  of  publica¬ 
tions,  1946-1964.  See  Silverman,  M.  Contem¬ 
porary  theatre  architecture 


BOWRA,  C.  M.  Landmarks  in  Greek  literature. 
284p  pi  $8.95  World  pub. 

880.9  Greek  literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism  66-15012 

“As  the  title  indicates,  I  have  chosen  to 
concentrate  on  certain  points  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and  to  omit  much  else.  ...  I  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  authors  who  seem  really  to 
matter  and  to  call  for  attention  in  their  own 
right.  I  have  begun  at  the  earliest  date  pos¬ 
sible.  and  I  have  ended  with  the  famous 
Alexandrians  of  the  third  century  B.C.  .  .  I 
have,  written  not  for  scholars,  who  will  not 
need  my  guidance,  but  for  students  and  lovers 
of  good  literature  who  may  And  obstacles  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  Greeks.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:767  N  ’66  130w 
Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  20v 
“This  is  a  literary  counterpart  of  Bowra’i 
.  .  .  The  Greek  Experience  IBRD  19581.  Th( 
survey  .  .  is  selective  rather  than  complete 

and  is  a  popular’  work  not  intended  for  thos< 
already  familiar  with  Greek  literature.  . 

I  he  treatment  of  Homer  is  consistently  im- 
Passive.  The  chapter  on  the  lyric  poets  i: 
beautifully  organized,  and  the  complex  ani 
varied  materials  are  presented  with  notabh 
clarity.  In  dealing  with  Greek  tragedy,  Rowr 
is  more  successful  than  most  in  cutting  dowi 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  plot  sum 
manes.  The  chapter  on  the  scientists  phnSs- 
ophers.  and  historians  from  Thales  to  Xenophoi 
is  mostly  allotted  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
ow,  t«ls  unique  pair  is  discussed  with0 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Most  of  wha 
Bowra  gives  us  is  understandably  and  pronerb 
orthodox.  The  main  novelty  is  the  ‘compfeb 


omission  of  the  prodigious  figure  of  Aristotle, 
on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  belong  to .  the 
history  of  literature — not  an  orthodox  view, 
but,  I  should  say.  defensible.”  F.  M.  Combellack 

Class  World  60:10'  S  ’66  280w 
“There  is  much  in  the  book  that  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  .  .  .  but  somehow  one  feels  that  the 
obstacleg  are  not  overcome.  Greek  literature 
tends  to  be  oversold,  and  Sir  Maurice  seldom 
descends  from  the  heights  of  salesmanship, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  best  approach  to 
the  novice.  ...  No  word  of  Greek  defiles1  Sir 
Maurice’s  pages,  but  there  are  ample  transla¬ 
tions,  by  many  hands;  and,  so  far  as  the  poets 
are  concerned,  most  of  them  read  very  dully 
indeed.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  this  book  is  not 
to  be  recommended  to  the  class  of  reader  for 
which  it  was  intended:  but  the  modest  and  un¬ 
professional  reader  of  Greek  literature,  who  has 
already  gained  his  basic  knowledge  elsewhere, 
will  find  it  useful  and  interesting.” 

Economist  219:155  Ap  9  ’66  270w 


“This  work  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Greek  literature,  although  Sir  Maurice 
Bowra  does  describe  and  comment  upon  the 
most  important  literary  works  produced  from 
the  eighth  through  the  third  centuries  B.C.  .  .  . 
Omitted  are  those  writers  whose  work  Bowra 
does  not  consider  primarily  literary — for  ex¬ 
ample,  most  of  the  pre-Socratics  and  Aristotle. 
.  .  .  He  focuses  upon  the  Greek  writers’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  life  rather  than  upon  the  techni¬ 
cal  facts  of  literary  history,  and  by  so  doing 
prepares  his  readers  to  study  the  literature  it¬ 
self.  An  absorbing  book,  gracefully  written.” 
W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:3428  J1  ’66  140w 


“It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  this  book  to 
convey  not  only  the  sense  of  fresh  discovery 
in  Greek  literature,  but  also  its  essential  con¬ 
tinuity,  its  ability  to  rediscover  and  readapt  its 
own  inheritance.  The  various  authors  are  lucid¬ 
ly  presented,  though  occasionally  the  effort  to 
make  the  characters  of  epic  or  tragedy  familiar 
results  in  some  curious  moral  pronouncements. 
.  .  .  The  scope  of  this  volume  precludes,  per¬ 
haps  inevitably,  a  close  analysis  of  any  one 
work.  All  remain  landmarks,  seen  in  outline 
rather  than  in  detail.  This  necessary  deficiency 
is,  however,  easily  remedied:  one  need  only 
consult  the  other  volumes  by  the  same  author.” 
Steele  Commager 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  O  2  ’66  1250w 

TLS  p!064  N  24  ’66  950w 


BOWRA,  C.  M.  Poetry  &  politics.  1900-1960. 

(Belfast,  Ireland.  Queen’s  univ.  The  Wiles 

lectures,  1965)  156p  $4.95  Cambridge 
809.1  Poetry — History  and  criticism 

66-17056 

In  these  lectures  the  author  “covers  the  main 
lines  of  European  poetry  in  the  first  sixty 
years  of  this  century  in  so  far  as  it  directly 
reflects  politics.  .  .  .  He  illustrates  the  impact 
which  world  events  have  had  on  the  vision  and 
technique  of  [among  others]  .  .  .  Mandel’shtam, 
Akhmatova.  Mayakovsky.  Blok  and  Pasternak 
an  Tsarist  and  Soviet  Russia:  of  Stefan  George 
and  others  in  Germany;  of  Cernuda  and  Jime¬ 
nez  m  the  Spanish  Civil  War;  of  Seferis  under 
pie  German  occupation  of  Greece;  of  Sim  Hun 
in  Korea;  of  Quasimodo  in  Italy;  of  Mao  Tse- 
Junfb  as„  of  Yeats  as  political  prophet; 

[and]  of  Edith  Sitwell  under  the  impact  of 
Hiroshima.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Daniels 

New  Repub  155:29  S  17  ’66  2700w 

■‘g0lJ.gl0tr,  Polymath,  Sir  Maurice  issues  his 
gruff  directives  and  the  literary  landscape  ups 
and  rearranges  itself.  ...  All  over  Europe 
poets  mount  their  Sinais  and  augur  doom.  . 

In  plotting  this  resurgence  of  prophetic  poetrv 
Sir  Maurice  is  at  his  confident  best.  But  the 
map  takes  him  less  than  half-way.  After  that 
paths  peter  out.  vistas  shut.  Poets  in  the  last 
40  years  have  swerved  from  the  prophetic  to 
various  private  visions  and  lost  ‘the  advantages 
of  a  unifying  idea’  (advantages  particularly 
appreciated  by  those  organising  them  into  chap¬ 
ters?).  .  .  .  Even  the  judgments  waver.”  John 
oarey 

New  Statesman  72:203  Ag  5  '66  210w 
NY  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  23  ’66  170w 

"Humane  and  sensible  though  [the  author’ si 
comments  are,  they  seldom  strike  with  the 
authority  of  personal  affirmation.  .  .  .  One  sees 
the.  difficulty.  At  lectures  like  these  an 
audience  most  unequally  informed  on  the 
subject  wants  to  be  taken  round  comfortably 
and  to  miss  nothing  of  note.  .  .  .  But  this 
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theme  .  .  .  can  hardly  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner.  It  bristles  with  too  many  situations. 
The  categories  fall  apart;  and  if  one  poet 
shares  the  sense  of  coming  catastrophe  with 
another  poet,  he  will  write  something  different, 
whatever  resemblances  may  show  on  the  sur- 

aC6'  TLS  pS30  S  8  ’66  lOOOw 


BOWRA,  SIR  MAURICE.  See  Bowra.  C.  M. 


BOXER,  C.  R.  Portuguese  society  in  the 
tropics;  the  municipal  councils  of  Goa,  Macao, 
Bahia,  and  Luanda,  1510-1800.  240p  pi  maps 
$6  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
352  Municipal  government.  Portugal— 
Colonies  65-18878 

The  author,  Camoens  professor  of  Portuguese 
at  the  University  of  London,  discusses  in  a 
“series  of  four  lectures  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  the  composition  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  municipal  councils  in  Asia,.  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  and  their  relationship 
with  the  Crown.”  (Choice)  A  selection  of  con¬ 
temporary  documents  is  appended.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Harold  Livermore 

Am  Hist  R  71:1368  J1  ’66  200w 
“There  is  a  noticeable  unevenness  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  councils  largely  explained 
by  the  paucity  of  available  sources.  Boxer 
confirms  the  thesis  that  Portuguese  colonies 
retained  considerable  local  autonomy.  The 
lack  of  qualified  Portuguese  administrators 
forced  the  Crown  to  rely  upon  local  talent  m 
the  municipal  governments.  .  ...  This  book  is 
more  than  a  strict  administrative  study,  how¬ 
ever.  In  describing  the  municipalities,  Boxer 
also  provides  the  reader  with  an  understanding 
of  the  social  structure  of  the  Portuguese 
empire.  A  detailed,  annotated  bibliography  en¬ 
hances  the  value.” 

Choice  3:244  My  66  170w 
“Treading  once  more  on  virgin  soil,  Professor 
Boxer  gives  an  admirably  succinct  and  reada¬ 
ble  account  of  the  functions  and  importance 
of  these  municipal  councils.  The  information 
he  extracts  from  their  records — and  many  use¬ 
ful  documents  are  translated  in  the  appendix — - 
can  hardly  be,  however,  a  picture  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Society  in  the  Tropics  ......  There  are, 

none  the  less,  many  interesting  sidelights  on 
social  conditions.  .  .  .  There  are.  a  number  of 
misprints,  distressing  in  a  publication  by  a 
university  press.” 

TLS  p490  Je  2  ’66  650w 


BOYD,  JULIAN  P.,  ed.  The  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  v!7.  See  Jefferson,  T. 


“Twentieth-century  architecture  is  divided 
into  three  phases,  more  or  less  chronological, 
the  first  functional,  then  monumental,  and, 
since  about  1960,  a  third  phase  that  is  a  sort  of 
transcendental  issue  of  the  first  two.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  loosely  organized  mixture  of  the¬ 
ory  and  history  divided  into  four  parts:  Prob¬ 
lems,  Revolution,  Counter-Revolution,  Solutions. 
Though  easily  criticized  as  history,  the  book 
contains  brilliant  analyses  of  many  separate 
buildings  and  uses  to  advantage  many  sugges¬ 
tive  new  concepts  such  as  ’guide  vision.’  ” 
Choice  3:502  S  ’66  15llw 
“Boyd  writes  for  a  non-professional  audience 
without  in  any  way  watering  down  his  critical 
comments.  This  book  is  unquestionably  the 
most  readable  work  yet  to  be  published  in 
contemporary  architecture.”  David  Gebhard 
Library  J  91:2475  My  15  ’66  140w 


BOYER,  WILLIAM  W.  Bureaucracy  on  trial; 
policy  making  by  government  agencies.  184p 
$5  Bobbs 

353  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1945- 

63-16942 

“This  book  not  only  attempts  a  general 
description  and  analysis  of  policy  making  in 
administrative  agencies  but  is  aiso  concerned 
with  administrative  policy  making  in  terms  of 
its  relation  to  democratic  government,  and  ‘due 
process.’  ”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“The  reader  who  takes  the  title  seriously  and 
expects  discussion  of  how  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  make  decisions  on  substantive  policy 
matters  is  bound  to  be  disappointed.  The  only 
policy  decisions  treated  here  are  those  concern¬ 
ing  the  kinds  of  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
making  administrative  rules.  .  .  .  [Boyer]  shows 
us  the  great  variety  of  procedures  and  the 
many  problems  connected  with  them.  We  see 
how  contact  with  the  application  of  rules 
sometimes  makes  administrators  reluctant  to 
codify  or  even  publish  them.  The  problems 
which  this  creates  for  the  affected  citizens  and 
for  those  concerned  with  due  process  are 
brought  out  so  that  students  can  appreciate 
the  difficulties.  The  author’s  special  knowledge 
of  Wisconsin  adds  a  valuable  dimension  to  his 
discussion.”  Aaron  Wildavsky 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:479  Je  ’65  4S0w 
“A  clear,  readable,  and  concise  introduction 
to  public  administrative  procedure  in  the  U.S., 
especially  formal  modes  of  action  .  .  .  [whose] 
focus  is  on  procedures,  techniques,  and  stand¬ 
ards  used  in  administrative  decision  making. 
.  .  .  Boyer  has  utilized  a  wide  body  of  litera¬ 
ture,  including  both  state  and  national  sources, 
in  preparing  the  book,  which  gives  it  a  com¬ 
parative  flavor  and  increases  its  value.  .  .  . 
[It]  will  be  quite  useful  to  undergraduate 
students  concerned  with  administrative  proce¬ 
dure.” 

Choice  2:906  F  ’66  160w 


BOYD,  ROBIN.  The  puzzle  of  architecture. 

188p  il  $12.50  Cambridge 

724.9  Architecture,  Modern— 20th  century 

o5-25ol4 

The  author,  an  Australian,  “has  taught  and 
written  ...  on  architecture  over  a  number  of 
vears.  .  .  ■  In  this  book  he  brings  together 
and  amplifies  a  number  .of  ideas  which  he  had 
previously  published  in  the  Architectural 
Review  and  in  Harper’s  Magazine  [m  order  to] 
.  .  .  explain  the  present  condition  of  world 
architecture,  its  immediate  background,  and 
what  he  feels  will  be  its  future  development. 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“I  must  recommend  that  every  architect  read 
everv  word.  ...  To  narrow  my  recommenda- 
tkm  read  [the  outline  of],  .  .  .  the  Third 
Phase.  .  .  .  [From  this  point],  Boyd  moral¬ 
izes.  Perhaps  this  is  most  important  but  not 
to  this  reviewer.  I  believe  architecture,  even 
present  architecture,  just  happens.  ...  First, 
Second,  Third  Phase,  all  can  be  good  (or  bad). 
History  will  tell.  There  are  a  few  annoying 
things  about  Boyd’s  book.  Being  a  collection 
of  essays,  the  point  of  view  shifts  uncom¬ 
fortably  from  section  to  section.  .  email 
price,  however,  to  pay  for  the  insights,  the 
appreciative  vignettes,  the  basic  rightness  of 
his  story.  The  drawings  accompanying  the  text 
are  by  the  author  and  are  intended  only  to 
recall  the  buildings  to.  the  educated  reader 
.  .  .  Postage  stamp  size  photographs  would 
surely  have  done  as  well.  Philip  Johnson 
sureiy  Forum  124:72  Je  ’66  2050w 


BOYLE,  HARRY  J.  With  a  pinch  of  sin.  230p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  Country  life — Ontario  66-11171 

The  author’s  recollections  of  his  “childhood 
in  the  1920’ s  on  an  Ontario  farm  near  Lake 
Huron.”  (Library  J) 


“This  bit  of  autobiography  brings  healthy 
chuckles  into  a  sad  world  far  too  sophisticated. 
We  need  its  reminders  of  simpler  joys,  of  solid 
education,  of  human  warmth  and  idealism. 
We  may  struggle  to  recognize  many  of  the 
customs  and  even  puzzle  a  bit  over  the  nom¬ 
enclature  but  the  effort  will  be  rewarding.  It 
ought  to  make  us  Americans  a  bit  jealous  of 
a  life  lived  with  fearless  honesty,  far  from 
the  phoney  atmosphere  which  continues  to 
bother  the  youthful  ‘Holden  Caulfields’  of  our 
great  cities.  Recommended  with  earnest  zest.” 
B.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  25:448  Mr  1  ’66  320w 
"Nostalgia,  affection  for  people,  a  love  of 
nature  and  a  sense  of  humor  mark  these  quiet 
chapters.  .  .  .  For  public  library  readers  who 
like  Walter  Needham,  Eric  Sloane,  and  Hal 
Borland.”  P.  G.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:688  F  1  ’66  140w 


BOYLE,  KAY.  Nothing  ever  breaks  except  the 
heart.  357p  $4.95  Doubleday 

66-15667 

A  “collection  of  twenty  short  stories  .  .  . 
divided  into  rubrics  of  ‘Peace,’  ‘War  Years,’ 
and  ‘Military  Occupation’  [which]  Indicate 
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BOYLE,  KAY — Continued 

[the  author’s]  intention  to  measure  historically 
the  central  issues  of  our  time  •  ^  land  toj 

examine  the  effect  of  the  Second  World  War 
upon  Europeans  and  upon  Americans  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  (Sat  R) 

Reviewed  by  I.  N.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  26:130  J1  1  66  500w 
“When  the  circumstances  of  the  characters 
warrant  such  emotion,  and  when  Miss  Eoyle 
trusts  her  readers  to  respond  without  undue 
nudging,  she  achieves  an  effect  of  extreme 
poignance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  degree 
of  hazard  is  reduced,  or  derived  from  an  ab¬ 
stract  consideration  that  may  not  be  universal¬ 
ly  shared,  the  author’s  concern  often  seems  ex¬ 
cessive  and  the  emotion  she  demands  of  us 
exaggerated.  .  .  .  Superfluous  instructions  to 
the  reader,  such  as  the  carefully  spelled  out 
moral  of  ‘Luck  for  the  Road’  or  The  Little 
Distance,’  also  weaken  the  impact  of  Miss 
Boyle’s  exquisite  perceptions.  What  struck  me 
as  the  worst  of  the  stories  collected  here  were 
written  during  World  War  II.  their  common 
theme  being  the  leveling  effect  of  wartime 
adversities.  .  .  .  Where  the  war  or  the.  occupa¬ 
tion  are  merely  incidental  backgrounds  to  an 
important  personal  discovery,  as  in  ‘Disgrace 
to  the  Family’  or  ‘The  Soldier  Ran  Away,  Miss 
Boyle  can  still  move  even  a  cold  reader.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time.  I  can’t  help  wondering  how 
the  blatant  sentimentality  of  many  of  these 
tales  will  strike  younger  readers  of  books  like 
Catch  22.”  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  26  ’66  900w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
280w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91:3763  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:4366  S  15  ’66  lOOw  ITA1 
"What  [this  book]  proves,  in  short,  is  that 
Kay  Boyle  has  at  last  become  a  major  short- 
story  writer,  or  a  major  writer  in  contemporary 
American  fiction,  after  three  decades  of  elusive¬ 
ness.  sometimes  of  anonymity,  almost  of  lit¬ 
erary  ‘classlessness,’  while  she  has  pursued 
and  has  finally  discovered  her  true  metier.  .  .  . 
In  the  present  volume  .  .  .  Kay  Boyle  is  less 
effective  about  the  American  than  she  is  about 
the  European  scene.  When  it  comes  to  a  story 
like  ‘Anschluss,’  dealing  with  a  world-weary 
Parisian  fashion-writer  and  a  marvelously  gay 
brother  and  sister  in  a  dying  Austria,  she  is 
superb.  ...  To  her  earlier  vision  of  sensibility, 
she  has  added  what  every  first-rate  writer 
must  have,  a  standard  of  human  morality — 
and  the  fact  that  human  morality  is  usually, 
if  not  always,  related  to  a  specific  social  or 
historical  context.  It  is  this  familiar  concept, 
missing  in  so  much  current  and  ‘new’  Amer¬ 
ican  fiction,  that  is  embodied  in  the  magnificent 
stories  of  her  maturity.”  Maxwell  Geismar 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  10  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  T.  D.  Gross 

Sat  R  49:35  Ji  16  ’66  800w 


BOYNTON,  PETER.  Games  in  the  darkening 

air.  346p  $5.95  Harcourt 

66-12356 

“Belleau  [Gamble]  is  going  to  Cuttyport, 
where  he  once  spent  a  summer  or  two,  to 
escape  from  what  he  regards  as  the  phoniness 
of  modern  life,  symbolized  for  him  by  a  New 
Jersey  housing  development  named  Kendall 
Park  Estates.  More  important,  he  is  looking 
for  a  father,  his  own  having  proved  inadequate 
in  several  ways.  In  a  short  time  he  has  found 
three  candidates:  Tanner,  a  native,  proprietor 
of  a  market,  a  man  of  great  independence 
and  the  town  bull:  Hodder  Monahan,  an  enig¬ 
matic  fellow  who  is  always  pitting  himself 
against  death:  and  Andrew  McMahon,  a  many- 
sided  artist,  perhaps  a  genius,  who  is  an 
avowed  homosexual.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  5  '66  500w 
“Not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  promising  firs' 
novel,  ‘Games  in  the  Darkening  Air’  is  £ 
brilliant  metamorphic  evocation  of  Cuttyport 
both  as  a  New  England  summer  resort  and  a: 
the  garden  of  innocence  where  the  child  in  al 
of  us  would  like  to  play  forever  while  adult: 
whistle  us  home  in  the  gathering  dusk  Un 
fortunately,  the  integrating  principle  gets  los 
at  times  in  rhetoric.  When  it  does.  Mr  Boym 
ton’s  novel  is  obscured,  like  Belleau’s  summe 
dwelling,  in  an  exuberance  of  Gothic  ginger 
bread.”  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  Ap  17  ’66  650w 


"I  gather  that,  even  though  this  is  his  first 
novel,  [the  author]  is  not  a  young  man.  But 
if  his  maturity  can  be  felt  in  the  book,  he  has 
a  vigor  that  might  well  be  youthful.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  Boynton  sometimes  loses  himself  in  his 
complexities  and  subtleties,  the  novel  is  con¬ 
sistently  rich  and  interesting.”  Graville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:39  Je  4  ’66  300w 


BRACE,  GERALD  WARNER.  Between  wind 
and  water:  with  il.  by  the  author.  219p  $4.9o 
Norton 

917.41  Maine — Description  and  travel.  Sail¬ 
ing.  Maine— Social  life  and  customs 

ob-1^ liH 

A  "distillate  of  sixty  years  of  living  and 
cruising  and  sailing  along  the  Maine  coast. 
.  .  .  Each  chapter  deals  with  some  phase  .of 
life  on  the  coast,  mostly  having  to  do  with 
boats  and  longshore  work.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are  about  people  and  their  ways  and  speech 
and  skills.  Some  are  descriptive  of  the  old  life 
of  the  salt-water  farms.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  9  66 

500w 


“How  many  books  can  be  written  about 
Maine?.  .  .  Mr.  Brace,  a  summer  visitor  and 
also  permanent  resident,  has  produced  another 
— a  good  book  about  Down  East,  but  not  one 
to  surpass  the  others.  His  opening  chapters 
describe  the  people,  the  speech,  and  the  coastal 
life.  They  are  good  because  he  is  old  enough 
to  remember  life  on  the  coast  before  World 
War  I  with  its  almost  total  independence, 
insularity,  pride,  and  grace.  He  knows  the 
new  Down  East  of  the  tourist,  camper,  and 
powerboat:  and  he  even  tries  to  glimpse  the 
future.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  for  those  who  have 
a  regional  interest  in  Down  East,  and  for  all 
coastal  sailors.”  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  91:2478  My  15  ’66  150w 
“Although  [the  author]  insists  in  his  pre¬ 
face  that  his  sketches  are  personal  and 
reminiscent  rather  than  informative,  his  book 
is  almost  unbelievably  rich  in  fact  and  in¬ 
formation  not  to  mention  his  acute  comments 
with  their  rare  understandings  and  always  apt 
phrasings.  ...  It  is  wonderfully  true  that 
there  is  not  a  sentimental  line  in  the  book,  no 
gloom  in  the  author’s  recognition  of  the  past, 
no  idealization  of  the  present,  no  impossible 
glimpses  of  the  future.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  can 
recall  no  other  book  of  any  date  which  so 
truly  and  admirably  describes  a  place  and  a 
way  of  life.  Perhaps  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  of 
whom  its  author  is  often  verbally  conscious, 
alone  has  done  a  better  job  at  making  a 
reader  torn  by  wind,  wet  from  rain,  lost  in 
fog.  And  seldom  do  the  actual  and  the  symbolic 
unite  as  they  unite  in  these  pages,  each  con¬ 
tributing  so  well  to  the  other.”  M.  E.  Chase 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Je  5  ’66  650w 


BRACKEN,  PEG.  Appendix  to  the  I  hate  to 
cook  book;  with  over  140  recipes  and  323 
afterthoughts :  drawings  by  Hilary  Knight. 
179p  $3.95  Harcourt 

641.5  Cookery  66-8508 

“An  entirely  new  set  of  quick-to-prepare, 
easy  to  eat  recipes.  .  .  .  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  in  [the  author’s]  earlier  book 
[The  ^  Bate  ,  to  Cook  Book,  BRD  1961].” 
(Best  Sell)  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:336  D  1  ’66  60w 

“Insisting  that  she  still  hates  to  cook  Miss 
Bracken,  dashing  exponent  of  la  basse  cuisine , 
leads  oil  with  another  volume  to  encompass 
the  items  she  forgot  to  put  into  the  first. 
Problems  are  tackled  head  on.  .  Peg 
Bracken’s  secret  is  that  while  she  manages  to 
sound  funny  and  scatter-brained,  she  is 
basically  practical,  as  sound  as  a  nut.”  N  L 
Magid 

Book  Week  plO  D  18  ’66  390w 
“Peg  Bracken  has  done  it  again.  This  is  the 
second  of  her  informal,  humorous  accounts  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  noncook  interspersed 
with  recipes  and  good  advice.  Her  fans  of 
which  there  are  a  goodly  number  will  be 
happy.  There  is  more  chat  than  recipe  this 
time  round.  Miss  Bracken  can  be  persuasively 
funnv  as  she  deals  with  ‘Alone.  Cooking  if 
Fat.  some  of  my  best  friends  are,’  or  ‘Meal’ 
°f  the-  •  •  ■  Recommended  as  the  type 
of  book  many  people  like.”  L.  B.  Saunders 
Library  j  91:5398  N  1  ‘66  120w 


B5torlej^RC.J°NATHAN’  ed'  Brisht  cases.  See 
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BRACKMAN,  ARNOLD  C.  Southeast  Asia’s 
second  front;  the  power  struggle  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  341p  $6.95  Praeger 

320.991  Malay  Archipelago — Politics.  Com¬ 
munism — Asia,  Southeastern.  Malaysia 

65-24938 

The  author  investigates  “the  political  and 
strategic  implications  of  the  war  by  proxy  being 
waged  by  Moscow  and  Peking  in  the  Malay  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  .  .  .  He  assesses  the  significance— 
and  likely  duration — of  Indonesia’s  ‘crush  Ma¬ 
laysia’  campaign;  the  Brunei  revolt  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  competition  for  regional  lead¬ 
ership  being  waged  by  Indonesia,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Malaysia;  Manila’s  claim  to  North 
Borneo;  the  racial  tensions  between  the  Chinese 
and  Malays;  the  growth  of  Communist  Chinese 
influence  on  Borneo;  the  meaning  of  Maphi- 
lindo,  the  stumbling  effort  toward  some  form 
of  regional  unity,  .  .  .  and,  entwined  in  these 
events,  the  struggle  between  authoritarian  and 
representative  systems  of  government  in  the 
vast  island  chain.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  ’66  80w 
“Brackman’s  handling  of  his  material  is 
both  knowledgeable  and  insightful  because  of 
his  long  experience  in  the  area.  His  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  restores  confidence  in  com¬ 
petent  and  reflective  journalism.  When  such 
material  appears  in  the  Asian  Survey  or  re¬ 
lated  scholarly  journals  we  call  it  contempor¬ 
ary  scholarship.”  P.  N.  Trager 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:190  N  ’66  850w 
“[The]  author  of  the  valuable  Indonesian 
Communism  [BRD  1963],  does  a  good  job  of 
bringing  together  many  of  the  recent  political 
events  of  this  large  and  important  area,  which 
deserves  a  more  thorough  treatment  than  a 
single  volume  of  this  kind  can  accomplish. 
Despite  the  book’s  ‘geopolitical’  conception,  it 
contains  no  map  of  the  Malay  world  under 
discussion!  A  valuable  contribution,  however, 
to  the  study  of  this  little  understood  region 
because  of  the  author’s  unified  treatment  and 
interpretation.” 

Choice  3:573  S  ’66  150w 

“In  a  sophisticated  piece  of  reporting  and  re¬ 
search  Arnold  Brackman  presents  [a]  complex 
drama.  .  .  .  Its  backdrop  includes  Communism 
and  Chinese  chauvinism,  British  and  American 
foreign  policies  and  the  Sino- Soviet  conflict. 
Brackman  could  not  include  .  .  .  the  recent 
‘palace  revolution’  in  Djakarta.  [The]  omission 
hardly  seems  to  matter  in  a  book  so  peppered 
with  facts  (some  unfamiliar  even  to  informed 
laymen)  that  it  is  not  exactly  easy  reading. 
This  book  should  be  a  significant  purchase  for 
every  library.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  90:5287  D  1  ’65  140W 
“[The  author]  is  a  journalist  rather  than  an 
historian;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  in  his 
efforts  to  tell  a  coherent  story  on  occasion  he 
elevates  speculation  to  the  status  of  facts. 
,  .  .  An  academic  historian  or  political  scientist 
might  well  be  more  critical  and  analytical.  He 
would,  however,  also  be  duller.  In  telling  his 
story,  moreover,  Mr.  Brackman  pays  more 
attention  to  what  might  be  termed  the  minor 
areas  than  is  usually  the  case.” 

TLS  p610  J1  14  ’66  600w 


BRADBROOK,  M.  C.  English  dramatic  form; 
a  history  of  its  development.  205p  $5  Barnes 
&  Noble 

822  English  drama — History  and  criticism 

65-8578 

“Through  studies  of  major  playwrights  Brad- 
brook  demonstrates  that  drama  shifts  between 
older  patterns  and  fantasies  in  which  the 
audience  participates  in  a  game.  The  book 
begins  with  an  idea  of  inner  and  outer  drama 
which  collects  already  accepted  knowledge  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  ‘A  psychological  theory.’ 
Thence  to  a  survey  which  illustrates  that  the 
medieval  pageantry  of  icons  and  images  and 
courtly  games  contributed  to  Shakespearean 
drama  .  .  .  [There  is  a  discussion]  of  the 
theater  of  the  dream  and  the  games  of  comedy 
as  seen  in  the  modern  theater  of  the  absurd.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“The  historical  survey  is  pedantic  and  of 
value  to  the  student  who  has  read  the  selected 
plays  .  .  .  The  most  astute  chapter  is  on 
theater  of  today  and  predictions  for  it. 
Thorough  notes.” 

Choice  3:422  J1  66  60w 

“The  time- range  extends  from  Chaucer  to 
Pinter.  .  ,  ,  [There  is]  an  account  of  the 


evolution  of  poetic  drama  in  England.  Mar¬ 
lowe  is  presented  as  the  inheritor  of  the  page¬ 
ant  tradition,  Shakespeare  as  the  synthesiser  of 
this  with  the  indoor  tradition  of  courtly  games. 
To  find  Chaucer’s  Dream  Visions  figuring  as 
progenitors  of  poetic  drama  is  unexpected, 
and  this  idea  is  not  so  convincingly  worked 
out  as  the  other  half  of  the  thesis.  One  of 
the  most  memorable  passages  in  the  entire  book 
is  an  account  of  the  Holy  Week  processions  at 
Seville.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  wit  and  an  open  mind,  and  its  two 
hundred-odd  pages  represent  a  miracle  of  com¬ 
pression.” 

Economist  216:887  S  4  ’65  240w 
“In  a  discursive,  misnamed  but  provocative 
new  book  [the  author]  puts  forward  the  theory 
that  drama  works  as  a  therapeutic  dream  about 
society,  into  which  we  enter  by  identifying 
ourselves  with  certain  ‘icons’  or  figures  of  sym¬ 
bolic  power.  .  .  .It’s  hard  to  see  why  so  sweep¬ 
ing  and  Jungian  a  thesis  should  be  entitled 
English  Dramatic  Form  .  .  .  particularly  since 
the  book  devotes  an  enormous  proportion  of 
its  pages  to  Racine,  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chek¬ 
hov.  Pirandello  and  Sartre,  and  ignores  all 
English  drama  between  Dryden  and  T.  S. 
Eliot.  Still,  I’d  be  loath  to  say  it  soared  too 
far  above  our  day-to-day  English  concerns, 
for  it  happens  to  provide  a  bang-on  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  newest  product  of  a  deeply  Eng¬ 
lish  genre,  Roger  Milner’s  How’s  The  World 
Treating  You?”  Ronald  Bryden 

New  Statesman  71:59  Ja  14  ’66  490w 


BRADBURY,  MALCOLM.  Stepping  westward; 
a  novel.  390p  $4.95  Houghton 

66-11228 

The  author  of  Eating  People  Is  Wrong  (BRD 
1960)  has  written  a  novel  set  at  Benedict  Arnold 
University  in  the  town  of  Party  in  the  Midwest. 
The  story  concerns  James  Walker,  an  English 
novelist  from  Nottingham  University  “who,  for 
prestige  purposes,  is  appointed  to  give  a  course 
in  creative  writing.  Completely  bewildered  by 
American  academic  life,  he  is  stunned  when  he 
realizes  that  he  must  take  the  loyalty  oath. 
His  decision  has  far-reaching  results  on  the 
faculty,  students  and  ultimately  on  himself.” 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:130  J1  1  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:767  N  ’66  llOw 
Critic  24:73  Je  ’66  150w 

“The  school,  faculty  and  students  do  not  ring 
true;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  a  travesty  on  univer¬ 
sity  life.  James  Walker,  the  principal  character, 
never  becomes  believable  and  remains  unsym¬ 
pathetic  throughout  the  story.  Stepping  West¬ 
ward,  be  it  a  travesty  or  satire  on  university 
life,  fails  to  hit  the  mark  as  either.”  Rita 
Estok 

Library  J  91:2871  Je  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  70:191  Ag  6  ’65  340w 
Reviewed  by  Sarel  Eimierl 

Reporter  35:56  S  8  '66  1600w 
“Within  this  very  funny  book  Mr.  Bradbury 
proposes  a  serious  novel  about  freedom  and 
community  and  friendship’s  inevitable  failures. 
The  result  is  interesting,  but  too  schematic 
and  analytical  to  be  really  successful.  The 
comedy  works,  though,  thanks  to  Bradbury’s 
artful  writing.  I  leave  to  some  future  scholar 
the  precise  significance  of  the  recurrent  but- 
tocks-motif  and  ear-motif.  .  .  .  [Bradbury’s]  ex¬ 
aggerated  versions  of  [university  life]  work  by 
lending  a  British  ear  and  eye  to  the  oddities  of 
the  American  scene.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  slap¬ 
stick  should  have  its  cheerful  audience.  The 
model  is  early  Evelyn  Waugh,  a  happy  ming¬ 
ling  of  satire  and  fantasy.  ‘The  University  is 
much  too  improbable  to  resemble  any  existing 
institution,’  says  Bradbury  rather  disingenuous¬ 
ly  in  a  prefatory  note.  Well,  it  is  pleasant  he 
found  it  necessary  to  invent  it.”  Bernard 
McCabe 

Sat  R  49:32  My  21  ’66  700w 
Time  87:96  Je  3  ’66  650w 
“[Mr.  Bradbury]  has  written  a  vade  mecum 
for  every  youthful  or  aspiring  first  visitor  to 
the  United  States.  Every  situational  joke,  every 
classic  encounter  is  exactly  and  wittily  ex¬ 
ploited.  The  dialogue  is  often  marvellously 
acute,  the  tricks  of  American  speech  expertly 
‘bugged’.  .  .  .  But  this  ventriloquist’s  delight, 
this  joyful  sense  of  detail  gets  out  of  control. 
The  journey  from  Nottingham  ...  is  snail-paced 
and  relentlessly  overcrowded  with  detail.  Where 
the  whole  conception  rests  on  a  clichd  and  every 
character  (even  the  department  extrovert  and 
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BRADBURY,  MALCOLM — Continued 1 
manipulator,  Bernard  Froelich,  whose  house¬ 
hold,  wife,  mores,  are  superbly  described  and 
mimed)  is  a  deliberate  caricature,  a  novel  needs 
a  far  sharper  sense  of  focus.” 

TLS  p673  Ag  5  ’65  600w 


BRADDON,  RUSSELL.  Roy  Thomson  of  Fleet 
Street.  396p  pi  $7.50  Walker  &  co. 


B  or  92  Thomson  of  Fleet,  Roy  Herbert 
Thomson,  1st  baron  66-17222 


A  biography .  The  appendix,  lists  Thomson 
newspapers  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Economist  217:398  O  23  ’65  450W 
“This  is  a  skillfully  researched  and  readable 
account  of  the  young  Roy  Thomson’s  protracted 
but  ultimately  triumphant  struggles  with  ad¬ 
versity  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader, 
as  will  the  later  contacts  of  this  multimillion¬ 
aire  publisher  with  the  international  dlite.  But 
unfortunately  the  in-between  record  of  am¬ 
bitious  Thomson  on  his  way  up  .  .  .  becomes 
tedious.”  H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  91:3705  Ag  '66  200w 


“[This  book],  though  a  totally  inconsiderable 
biography  in  any  serious  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  peculiarly  ingratiating.  Ingratiating  in  a 
typically  Thomsonian  way,  in  its  staccato 
frankness.  .  .  .  The  book  has  no  depth,  no 
perspective,  little  penetration,  no  coherent  point 
of  view  and  no  organising  principle.  It  is  a 
fairly  clever  cartoon  in  a  fashionable  mode, 
which  glibly  recognises  certain  faults  but 
ignores  others  more  important,  which  so  high¬ 
lights  the  admitted  faults  that  they  are  taken 
as  winning  proof  of  honesty,  but  which  accom¬ 
modates  itself  to  the  sitter’s  own  major  as¬ 
sumptions.  This  is  the  public-relations  image- 
building  equivalent  of  those  deferential  portraits 
of  18th-century  landed  gentry.  .  .  .  One  of 
[its]  virtues — its  only  substantial  virtue— is 
that  the  detail  is  sufficient  to  provide  grounds 
for  that  cooler  look  [at  Lord  Thomson]  so 
long  as  we  read  it  against  the  grain,  rescuing 
the  material  from  the  manner.”  Richard 

New  Statesman  70:648  O  29  ’65  900w 


“Mir.  Russell  Braddon’s  book  has  to  work 
overtime  to  stretch  its  hero  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  full-length  personality.  To  those  who  do 
not  possess  them — and  sometimes,  one  suspects, 
to  those  who  do — vast  sums  of  money  can  be 
a  debilitating  bore.  The  reason  may  be  that 
with  the  major  money-spinners  of  our  time 
there  is  no  coherent  relation  between  getting 
and  spending;  the  lonely  simplicity  of  the 
very  rich  has  become  one  of  the  century’s 
cliches f  ’ 

TLS  p937  O  21  ’65  750w 


BRADFORD,  CURTIS  B.  Yeats  at  work.  407p 
$12.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
821  Yeats,  William  Butler.  English  poetry 

64-19799 

,  In  this  “collection  and  study  of  pre-publica¬ 
tion  manuscripts  .  .  .  Bradford  has  given  com¬ 
plete  texts  for  poems  from  each  of  Yeats’s 
different  styles  and  periods,  has  selected  con¬ 
secutive  sections  from  five  plays,  and.  in  the 
last  part,  has  suiweyed  the  prose  manuscripts, 
with  sample  deletions  and  changes  from  each.” 
(Va  Q  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Bradford  qualified  himself  to  live  the  day- 
to-day  life  and  think  the  thoughts,  as  it  were 
of  his  subject  by  several  years  of  Yeats  schol¬ 
arship  and  a  year  spent  in  Dublin’s  Trinib 
College.  The  reader  may  at  times  quarrel  wit! 
his  .interpretations,  but  these  are  not  dog¬ 
matically  presented  and  are  always  stimu¬ 
lating.  .  .  .  This  book  is  the  more  valuable  ir 
that  as  yet  no  definitive  edition  of  Yeats 
poetry,  has  appeared,  although  there  is  both 
a  variorum  edition  and  an  excellent  concord¬ 
ance.  The  present  work  should  appeal  .  .  .  t< 
all  interested  m  the  creative  process  ” 

Choice  3:31  Mr  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  48:81  D  11  ’65  120w 

,  ‘‘^J^ough  this  is  a  handsome,  substantia 
book,  the  most  systematic  to  date,  it  can  hm 
sample  and  survey  the  tremendous  bulk  oi 
manuscript  material.  .  .  .  Some  of  [it]  i< 
fascinating  reading,  especially  the  section  or 
the  prose.  The  book  clearly  belongs  with  tha" 
fine  group  of  textual  aids  to  Yeats’s  opus  whici 
we  already  possess.  There  are  many  interest. 
tog^u|stions  raised  by  a  book  of  this  sort.’ 

Va  Q  R  42:174  winter  ’66  270w 


BRADLEY,  DUANE.  The  newspaper — its 

place  in  a  democracy.  113p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.37  Van  Nostrand 

323.44  Freedom  of  the  press.  American 
newspapers  65-25535 

A  study  “of  the  rights  and  privileges,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  press.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Covering  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  in  such  a  way  that  it  reads 
as  fresh  as  today’s  headlines,  Duane  Bradley 
has  here  provided  much  food  for  thought  in 
a  book  which  could  well  be  used  as  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  in  history,  government,  and 
civics  classes.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
text  to  teach  journalism  as  such,  but  Bradley 
does  bring  out  the  ideas  of  the  profession. 
.  .  .  Grade  eight  up.”  J.  N.  Nemey 
Library  J  90:5088  N  15  ’65  lOOw 


“[The  author,]  a  working  newspaperwoman 
with  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  has  given 
herself  [a]  most  difficult  assignment  .  .  .  and 
brought  it  off  brilliantly.  .  .  .  Her  portrait  of 
the  press  is  a  fair  one.  and  it  is  set  in  proper 
perspective.  She  is  particularly  good  on  such 
topics  as  ‘Propaganda  and  the  Press’  and 
‘The  Changing  Concept  of  News.’  This  book 
ought  to  be  on  every  high-school  reading  list.” 
John  Tebbell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  30  ’66  llOw 
[YA] 


BRADLEY,  JOHN  L.  Selections  from  London 
labour  and  the  London  poor.  See  Mayhew,  H. 


BRADNER,  LEICESTER,  ed.  The  poems  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I.  See  Elizabeth  I,  Queen 
of  England 


BRAIN,  LEONARD.  It’s  a  free  country.  192d 

$4.50  Coward-McCann 

66-14592 

This  “novel’s  hero  [Charlie  Howard]  is 
dismissed  from  his  job  with  an  electronics 
company  handling  defense  contracts  because 
he  is  considered  a  security  risk.  The  evidence 
against  him  is  mainly  circumstantial — he  fought 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  has  friends  who  are 
Communists,  is  living  with  a  girl  who  cannot 
get  a  divorce  to  marry  him  and  so  on.  Not 
having  a  job  gives  him  time  to  react  by 
investigating  the  very  investigators  responsible 
for  his  dismissal.  His  findings  show  that 
equally  good,  if  not  better,  cases  can  be  made 
against  them.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl8  S  25  '66  340w 


Reviewed  by  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:3466  J1  ’66  160w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Ti/mes  Bk  R  p29  Ag  21  ’66  190w 
“Mr.  Brain  has  a  really  good  idea  here  for 
an  exciting,  comic-angry  novel,  but  his  hand 
is  very  heavy,  and  his  point  of  view  is  so 
spur  that  it  discolors  every  living  creature  in 
sight.” 

New  Yorker  42:229  S  17  ’66  200w 
Time  88:82  Ag  26  ’66  360w 


L  l  nis  isj  a  first,  a  good  savage  story.  .  .  . 
The  tone  is  cheerful  and  light  enough,  but  the 
implications  are  frightening.” 

TLS  ol007  N  11  ’65  70w 


BRAIN,  WALTER  RUSSELL  BRAIN,  1st 

,baron-M  Science  .and  man  [by]  Lord  Brain. 

109p  $3.75  Elsevier  puh.  co. 

150  Psychology.  Science — Philosophy 

66-17725 

‘This  book  consists  of  four  lectures,  all 
concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the  same 
theme.  .  .  .  In  the  first.  Lord  Brain  discusses 
human  behavior  against  the  background  of 
animal  behavior  in  general.  In  the  second 
he,  deals  with  perception  in  the  same  wav 
and  considers  some  of  the  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In  the  third,  he 
views  mind  as.  a  biological  function  reach¬ 
ing  its  culmination  in  man;  and  in  the  last  he 
considers  some  misconceptions  about  science 
and  scientists.  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  M 


“Brain  discusses  mind  and  perception  from 
, “e  joints  of  view  of  a  psychologist,  a  phi¬ 
losopher  and  a  neurophysiologist.  .  .  ,  The 
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issues  in  the  book  are  not  sharply  drawn. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  Brain  means,  or  wants 
us  to  believe.  On  the  issues  of  mind  and  body, 
human  and  animal  behavior,  the  nature,  of 
science  and  its  role  in  society,  and  others 
touched  in  passing-,  the  book  has  little  to  con¬ 
tribute  that  is  coherent  or  informative,.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  perception,  mind,  and  body  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  far  more  delicacy  and  preparation 
in.  e.g.  Philosophy  and  Scientific  Realism,  by 
[J.  J.  C.]  Smart  IBRD  19641.  Science  and 
Human  Values  by  [J.]  Bronowski  [BRD  1968], 
is  a  much  richer  source  of  ideas.” 

Choice  3:623  O  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Van  Rensselaer  Potter 
Science  154:372  O  21  '66  480w 
“Like  all  [this  author’s]  writings,  [these] 
have  an  enviable  clarity  and  precision,  and 
he  never  fails  to  pinpoint  the  real  problems 
even  though  he  is  no  more  able  than  many 
predecessors  to  give  entirely  convincing  an¬ 
swers.  .  .  .  Showing  his  sympathy  with  Aldous 
Huxley  s  dichotomy  between  literature,  which 
is  concerned  with  a  man’s  more  private  ex¬ 
periences,,  and  science,  which  is  based  on  the 
public  universe  of  objective  reality,  he  pleads 
for  mutual  understanding;  it  is  a  plea  that 
he  is  in  a  strong  position  to  make.” 

TLS  p266  Mr  31  '66  250w 


BRAND,  C.  P.  Torquato  Tasso;  a  study  of  the 
poet  and  of  his  contribution  to  English  lit¬ 
erature.  344p  $9.50  Cambridge 

861  Tasso,  Torquato  65-12495 


The  author  “examines  the  relation  between 
Tasso’s  life  and  art,  offering  .  .  .  critical  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Aminta,  Gerusalemme  Libe- 
rata,  the  lyrics,  and  the  minor  works.  He  then 
traces  the  development  of  the  poet’s  reputa¬ 
tion  in  England:  the  legend  which  grew  up 
around  his  life,  particularly  in  the  Romantic 
period;  the  English  translations  of  his  works; 
the  influence  which  the  epic  and  the  Aminta 
have  exercised  upon  English  poets  especially 
Spenser  and  Milton;  and  the  estimates  which 
English  critics  from  Harvey  to  Symonds  have 
made  of  his  poetry.”  (Library  J)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 


over-all  political  framework,  Brand  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  important  and  useful  book.  It  contains 
a  valuable,  if  rather  old,  bibliography.  The 
discussions  of  the  evolution  of  the  theories  of 
contagious  and  epidemic  disease  are  them¬ 
selves  worth  the  price  of  purchase.”  B.  B. 
Gilbert 

Am  Hist  R  72:196  O  ’66  460w 


“[This  is]  a  carefully  written  and  well- 
documented — and  interesting— history  of  a 

critical  period  in  Britain  when  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  modern  personal  as  well  as 
community  health  services.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Brand 
traces  the]  critical  and  adverse  attitudes  of  the 
medical  profession  ...  as  the  doctors  them¬ 
selves  move  from  the  perspective  of  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  society  to  that  of  a  group  accept¬ 
ing — even  advocating — the  need  for  public 
medical  services.  .  .  .  The  book  fills  a  gap  in 
the  history  of  British  medicine  and  public 
health.  Being  wide-ranging,  it  is  necessarily 
selective,;  but  it  will  be  found  good  reading  for 
practitioners  in  many  fields  of  public  health 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.”  I.  S.  Falk 
Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1437  Ag  ’66  500w 
“[This  book]  is  written  for  scholars  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  casual  reader  seeking 
light  reading.  The  bibliographies  are  very  full 
and  the  footnotes  (relegated  to  the  back  of 
the  book)  almost  formidable  in  their  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  may  well  be  used  as  a  reference 
tool  in  larger  public  libraries.”  Estelle  Brodman 
Library  J  91:122  Ja  1  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Brieger 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:676  D  ’66  460w 


Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Atchley 

Science  153:1516  S  23  ’66  llOOw 


BRAND,  IVIILLEN.  Dry  summer  in  Provence: 
poems  of  a  place.  82p  $3.50  Potter,  C.N. 

811  Provence  66-17886 

The  author,  “best  known  as  a  novelist,  has 
written  poetry  for  The  New  Yorker,  Chicago 
Choice,  and  Poetry,  though  this  is  his  first 
book  of  poems  and  none  here  have  appeared 
elsewhere.”  (Choice)  Glossary. 


“Brand  (Cambridge)  has  written  a  very  use¬ 
ful  book  for  students  of  Italian  in  particular, 
but  also  for  those  of  English  or  comparative 
literature.  .  .  .  The  quotations  from  Tasso  are 
given  only  in  Italian,  but  as  they  are  all  care¬ 
fully  identified  they  can  be  checked  in  avail¬ 
able  translations.  There  is  ample  bibliography, 
but  it  must  be  ferreted  out  from  the  notes, 
except  for  a  list  of  the  editions  of  Tasso’s 
works,  found  at  the  beginning.” 

Choice  3:414  J1  ’66  60w 

“This  scholarly,  well-written  study  of  Tas¬ 
so’s  life  and  work  constitutes  a  significant 
contribution  to  both  Italian  and  English  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  which  any 
specialist  in  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance 
will  wish  to  consult.”  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  90:2855  Je  15  ’65  80w 


BRAND,  JEANNE  L.  Doctors  and  the  state: 
the  British  medical  profession  and  govern¬ 
ment  action  in  public  health,  1870-1912.  307p 
pi  $7.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 
614.0942  Public  health — Great  Britain.  Phy¬ 
sicians.  Medicine.  State  65-27326 

“This  study  traces  the  role  of  the  British 
medical  profession  .  .  .  during  the  transition 
years  .  .  .  which  led  England  towards  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  social  medicine.  .  .  .  Attitudes  of 
private  practitioners  and  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  to  the  changing  patterns  of  state 
medicine  are  also  explored.  .  .  .  [The  study 
includes]  an  examination  of  the  wide-ranging 
social,  economic  and  political  pressures  .  .  . 
moving  the  English  people  toward  a  broader 
definition  of  state  medicine  and  ultimately  to 
the  development  of  the  personal  health  ser¬ 
vices.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  surveys  an  almost  wholly  ne¬ 
glected  area  of  recent  political  history:  that  of 
technical  administration,  the  entry  of  the 
trained  professional  into  government  service 
that  was  part  of  the  administrative  revolution 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  There  are 
excellent  sections  on  early  Local  Government 
Board  work  on  disease  control  and  support  of 
research,  showing  a  new  and  enlightened  side 
of  that  frequently  maligned  department.  When 
the  author  deals  with  events  of  wider  political 
interest,  however,  her  grasp  of  facts  is  some¬ 
times  uncertain.  .  .  .  Despite  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  in  fitting  her  chosen  topic  into  the 


“These  are  descriptive;  evocative,  intently 
felt  and  observed  pieces,  in  a  free,  deceptively 
simple  form  that  is  enjoyable  by  the  general 
reader  and  the  student  or  teacher  who  has 
traveled  and  recalls  nostalgically  the  sounds, 
scents,  textures  of  this  burning  southern  quar¬ 
ter  of  France.  The  past  and  the  present  inter¬ 
weave  and  mingle,  one  comments  on  the  other. 
Brand  is  unsentimental  and  precise.  For  public 
and  academic  libraries  of  average  or  better 
budgets.” 

Choice  3:632  O  '66  80w 


“These  verses  are  more  than  just  poems  of 
a  place.  They  throb  with  the  emotions  of  life, 
the  winds  along  the  shore  of  Nice  and  the 
splash  of  struggling  streams,  and  we  are  made 
conscious  of  the  heavy  scent  of  crushed  flowers 
from  the  perfume  houses  of  Grasse.  .  .  .  The 
poems  reflect  sincerity  and  simplicity  expressed 
in  a  freedom  of  form,  all  made  colorful  with 
an  abundance  of  similes  and  metaphors.  .  .  . 
Brand’s  themes  often  are  concerned  with  ‘un¬ 
dismantled  memories  of  the  past’  as  they  mingle 
with  the  present.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  large 
collections.”  E.  H.  Walden 

Library  J  91:3218  Je  15  ’66  120w 


BRANDENBERG.  ALIKI.  See  Aliki 


BRANDON,  DONALD.  American  foreign  policy; 
beyond  utopianism  and  realism.  295p  $5.95; 
pa  $2.95  Appleton 

327  U.S. — Foreign  relations  66-10575 

“Donald  Brandon,  who  teaches  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  San  Francisco  University,  analyzes  the 
major  policy  views  of  the  twentieth  century. 
.  .  .  He  sees  American  policy  as  characterized 
by  a  continuing  ‘immaturity’  swinging  .  .  .  be¬ 
tween  isolationism  and  great  crusades.  He  ad¬ 
vises  that  policy  avoid  both  ‘realism’  and  ‘utopi¬ 
anism’  and  seek  a  middle  ground  by  adhering 
to  the  standards  of  what  He  calls  ‘The  Grand 
Tradition.’  ”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“For  the  introductory  student  of  contemporary 
foreign  policy,  this  book  can  be  a  helpful  resume 
of  the  schools  of  realism  and  utopianism  and 
the  policies  America  has  pursued  against  world 
Communism  since  World  War  II.  While  there 
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BRANDON,  DONALD — Continued 
;  =  no  bibliography  and  only  a  short  index,  the 
footnotes,  indicating  a  wide  reading  of  the  best 
current  books  and  periodicals,  furnish  a  vaiu 
abfe6  tool 'for  further  study  As  ^n  aid  to  the 
advanced  undergraduate,  the  well  mtormeu 
citizen  and  especially  the  _  scholar,  American 
Foreign  Policy  has  little  utility.  The  data  are 
elementary;  the  generalizations,  commonplace. 

Choice  3:716  O  ’66  lOOw 

“[The  author]  develpps  [his]  concept  inade¬ 
quately.  Presumably,  it  is  a  natural  law  view 
that  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  ideal¬ 
ism'  that  he  criticizes.  Mr.  Brandon  has  wnt- 
tl“  a  competent  and  useful  survey .  textbook  on 
foreign  policy,  stopping  short  of  original  analy¬ 
ses  or  provocative  prescriptions.  .  ...  during 
most  of  this  century  American  foreign  policy 
has  lagged  seriously  behind  contemporary  reali- 
ties.  ...  [The]  author  deserves  credit  for  [his] 
effort  to  bring  us  up  to  date.  H.  H.  Ransom 

Sat  R  49:32  My  14  66  360w 


BRANLEY,  FRANKLYN  M.  The  earth:  planet 
number  three;  exploring  our  universe;  u.  by 
Helmut  K.  Wimmer.  151p  $4.50  Crowell 
525  Earth — Juvenile  literature.  Geophysics 
— Juvenile  literature  bb-izbt>s 

A  new  Exploring  our  Universe  book  which 
“discusses-  the  nature  of  our  planet,  its  age* 
and  its  probable  end.  The  mysterious  forces 
of  gravity  and  geomagnetism  are  considered, 
as  well  as  the  manner  and  effects  of  the  earth  s 
motions.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:584  O  66  170w 
“A  stimulating  account.  ...  At  times  the  text 
is  difficult,  but  the  careful  presentation  of  the 
subject  matter,  within  historical  perspective, 
brings  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  excitement  and 
wonder  at  man’s  endeavor  to  learn  more  about 
the  universe.  Useful  table  of  facts  about,  the 
earth  and  an  excellent  bibliography.  L.  h. 

Grave  Library  j  9i:2700  My  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 

“A  clear,  scientific  discussion  of  the  earth, 
its  past,  present,  and  future,  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented — as  are  all  the  books  by  Dr.  Branley, 
who  is  astronomer  and  assistant  chairman  of 
the  Hayden  Planetarium.  The  pictures  are  both 
informative  and  spectacular.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:43  My  14  ’66  70w 


BRANSON, 

Dutton 


H.  C.  Salisbury  Plain.  316p  $4.95 

65-15243 


This  "Civil  War  novel  is  narrated  in  the 
first  person  by  21-year-old  Captain  John  Lake. 
He  serves  as  aide  to  a  Union  Army  major- 
general  commanding  a  division  during  an  im¬ 
aginary  10-week  campaign,  probably  in  west¬ 
ern  Virginia.  The  first  part  introduces  the  staff 
as  they  march  over  the  mountains  and  drive 
out  the  enemy.  The  second  part  deals  'with 
the  divisive  effect  which  results  when  Countess 
Lucy,  the  general’s  wife,  visits  the  entire  com¬ 
mand  at  occupation  headquarters.  The  reader 
sees  the  growing  insubordination  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  the  friction  among  them,  and  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  feuding  command.  The  final 
part  describes  the  great_  battle,  which  ends 
in  total  defeat.”  (Library  j) 


“[This  novel]  says  various  things  to  its 
readers.  On  its  surface  flows  the  readable 
story  of  a  campaign.  .  .  .  Below  the  surface, 
one  probes  down  into  the  interior  life  of  a 
major  general.  .  .  .  Deeper,  if  one  descends 
so  far,  there  lies  a  gentle  commentary  on  the 
age-old  sin  of  arrogance.  .  .  .  These  levels 
afford  H.  C.  Branson  scope  for  many  changes, 
rung  with  technical  skill.  .  .  .  This  book  de¬ 
serves  your  time,  if  you  enjoy  character  study 
built  on  the  adage  that  pride  precedes  a  fall.” 
W.  H.  Russell 

America  112:904  Je  26  ’65  300w 
“This  novel  of  the  Civil  War  seeks  to  pro¬ 
ject  Its  narrative  onto  the  myth  of  the  Morte 
d’ Arthur,  where  Salisbury  Plain  was  the  site 
of  Arthur’s  last  battle.  The  parallel  creaks 
and  groans  and  illuminates  neither  the  older 
romance  nor  its  19th  Century  counterpart.  .  .  . 
This  is  pallid  stuff  beside  Malory.  Even  as 
Civil  War  novel  it  is  less  than  average,  .  . 
[because  it]  forfeits  all  the  appeal  of  the  Civil 
War  novel  for  a  dimly-realized  myth,  thereby 
losing  all  the  latent  appeal  from  Malory  and 
from  the  Civil  War  as  well.  The  accounts  of 
the  battles  here  are  most  confusing.  .  .  ‘The 

fog  of  war’  never  was  quite  so  thick  for 


Arthur  Pen-Dragon,  nor  even  for  the  men  at 
Bull  Run,  as  it  is  m  this  novel.  HJ.  Laut 
Best  Sell  25:114  Je  1  65  550w 

“Mr.  Branson's  writing  is  topnotch  and  vivid, 
and  the  descriptions  of  army  life,  skirmishes, 
attacks,  and  battles  are  superb.  The  character- 
izations  are  equally  excellent.  T.lie  novel  is 
highly  recommended.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  90:1739  Ap  1  65  190w 

TLS  p332  Ap  14  ’66  120w 


BRASCH,  R.  How  did  it  begin?  customs  & 
superstitions  and  their  romantic  origins.  o52p 
$5.50  McKay 

390  Manners  and  customs.  Superstition 

66-159(1 

The  book’s  “object  is  twofold:  to  serve  as 
a  handy  source  of  information  as  well  as  _  to 
help  the  reader  in  his  search  for  a  meaning 
in  the  things  we  do  and  say  (often  so  thought¬ 
lessly)  from  birth  to  death,  at  Play  and  work, 
within  and  without  the  realm  of  religion. 
(Foreword)  Index. 


“Dr.  Brasch  has  done  a  great  deal  of  research 
to  ferret  out  the  explanations  for  and  the 
history  of  hundreds  of  superstitions  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Fascinating  as  browsing  material,  and 
also  valuable  as  a  reference  source  for  some 
hard-to-find  items.” 

Library  J  91:4366  S  15  66  40w  [YA] 


"[These  pieces]  as  irresistible  as  peanuts  at 
a  party  .  .  .  [have  been]  assembled  by  an 
engagingly  unstuffy  Australian  Reform  rabbi 
in  this  intellectual’s  compendium  of  trivia." 

Time  88:94  Ag  5  ’66  500w 


BRASS,  PAUL  R.  Factional  politics  in  an  In¬ 
dian  state:  the  Congress  party  in  Uttar 
Pradesh.  262p  maps  $6  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
329.954  Uttar  Pradesh,  India— Politics  and 
government  65-23109 

This  study  is  “based  on  field  research  (1961- 
63)  in  the  North-lndia  State  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
.  .  .  Following  several  introductory  chapters, 
focus  is  placed  on  the  behavior  of  Congress 
Par  ly  politicians  in  live  districts  in  Uttar 
Pradesh.  A  principal  finding  is  that  the  most 
important  feature  of  Uttar  Pradesh  politics  is 
the  presence  of  factions,  two  or  several  in  each 
constituency,  which  cut  across  caste  and  com¬ 
munal  identifications.  The  five  .  .  .  case  studies 
are  related  more  generally  to  questions  of  Con¬ 
gress  Party  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  India.”  (Choice:  Appendix:  The 
formal  structure  of  the  Congress  Party  organ¬ 
ization.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  book  demonstrates  forcefully  that 
Congress’s  candidate  selection,  and  the  faction¬ 
alism  within  its  organization,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  simply  in  terms  of  class,  caste,  reli¬ 
gious  community,  place  of  origin,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  thereof.  In  Brass’s  view  .  .  .  factional 
conflict  is  based  primarily  upon  the  personal 
enmity  between  leaders  and  is  maintained  by 
a  strong  desire  for  status.  We  are  not  told  why 
these  motivations  are.  so  ubiquitous.  .  .  .  Fur¬ 
thermore,  can  caste  and  place  of  origin  be 
discarded  in  describing  the  reasons  for  the  rise 
of  leaders?  .  .  .  The  deficiencies  in  the  book, 
however,  do  not  seriously  detract  from  its  over¬ 
all  value.  ...  In  particular,  Brass’s  account 
of  relations  between  state  and  local  political 
organizations  is  revealing.”  R.  C.  Meyer 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:171  My  ’66  460w 
“One  of  the  very  few  really  excellent  books 
on  Indian  politics  in  the  last  20  years.  . 
[This]  is  the  first  full-length  study  of  the 
bases  of  power  of  India’s  most  important 
political  party — the  Congress.  ...  A  previous 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  Indian  politics 
is  helpful  in  getting  the  most  value  from  read¬ 
ing  this  book.  Strongly  recommended  for  every 
library  possessing  any  books  on  Indian  politics 
and  government.” 

Choice  3:361  Je  '66  200w 


BRAUN,  LILIAN  JACKSON.  The  cat  who 
could  read  backwards.  191p  $3.95  Dutton 

66-11535 

“Koko,  a  precocious  Siamese  cat,  and  [Jim 
Qwilleran,]  a  feature  writer  on  art  who  knows 
nothing  about  art  are  an  unusual  but  effective 
team  of  detectives  and  they  solve  the  problem 
of  three  deaths  in  the  art  world.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  60w 
‘‘Weak  on  plot  and  strong  on  K’o-Kung.” 
M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2368  My  1  ’66  50w 
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“In  many  respects  .  .  .  [this]  is  a  highly 
rewarding  first  novel.  [The  author]  has  a  line 
malicious  time  depicting  the  art  world  .  .  . 
of  a  Midwestern  city,  with  some  beautiful 
critical  doubletalk  on  artistic  values.  She 
writes  about  food  admirably  and  about  cats 
(if  it  is  possible)  even  better  than  the  Lock- 
ridges;  her  titular  Siamese,  Kao  K’o-Kung  (or 
familiarly,  Koko),  is  probably  the  New  Detec¬ 
tive  of  the  Year.  But  she  has  a  great  deal 
yet  to  learn  about  the  construction  of  the 
mystery  novel.’’  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  6  '66  120w 
“[The]  author’s  first  crime  novel  is  gay  and 
gruesome.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 


BRAUN,  SAUL.  Seven  heroes;  medal  of  honor 
stories  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  224p  ll  $3.75 
Putnam 

940.54  Medal  of  Honor — Juvenile  literature. 
World  War,  1939-1945— Biography— Juvenile 
literature.  World  War,  1939-1945— Pacific 
Ocean — Juvenile  literature  b5-2Ub<T 

The  stories  of  “seven  men  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  who  showed  ‘courage  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  were  re¬ 
warded  with  our  nation’s  highest  wartime  cita¬ 
tion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  seven  to 
twelve.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“For  each  individual  some  background  is 
presented,  insights  into  the  characters  of  the 
men  involved,  and  then  a  detailed  account  or 
the  action  for  which  they  were  honored.  Each 
tale  is  complete  in  itself,  so  little  background 
will  be  required  for  the  young  reader.  With 
transition  provided  by  the  author  and  some 
general  background  the  .reader  will  not  only 
enjoy  the  stories  but  will  learn  somethmg  of 
the  history  of  the  War  itself.” 

Best  Sell  25:421  F  1  66  llOw 

“Mr.  Braun  effectively  places  heroism  in  its 
appropriately  bloody,  often  irreverent,  and 
sometimes  bizarre  context.  His  style  is  dramatic 
and  journalistic.”  Jan®  M^Jko.ime, 

Library  J  91:1069  I  15  66  40w 


BRAUNTHAL,  GERARD  The  Federation  of 
German  industry  m  politics.  389p  $7.50  Lor 
nell  univ.  press 

329  Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie. 
Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  )  Po>i 

tics  and  government  bs-i^iaa 

“Starting  with  a  review  of  the  BDI’s  [Bun¬ 
desverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie  predeces¬ 
sor  organizations  during  the  Imperial,  .  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  Nazi  Reich,  the  author  examines  the 
stresses  which  marked  Germany  s  belated  in¬ 
dustrialization  before  the  seats  of  power  be¬ 
came  accessible  to  the  business 

.  .  He  concludes  that,  short,  of  possible  legis¬ 
lative  controls  over  campaign  expenditures, 
business  is  likely  to  continue  to  exert  a  major 
influence  on  party  .  activities,  including  nomi¬ 
nations  and  campaign  tactics  .  .  The  con 

eluding  chapters  discuss  the  BDI  s  impact  on 
the  formulation  of  various,  phases  _  of  Germany  s 
postwar  policy  and  legislation.  (Ann,  Am 
Acad)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed nbVA A.  J^Warner^  My  lg6  ^ 

“[The  author  justifies]  his  study  ..  .  .  by 
claiming  for  it  relevance  to  the  ongoing  dis¬ 
cussions  about  ‘group  theory,’  pluralist  versus 
elite  theories  of  power,  as  well  as  the  Marxist 
assertion  .  .  that  the  masters  of  industry 

form  a  ruling  elite  for  which  the  government 
is  merely  a  facade.  .  .  .  The  contribution  that 
[he]  makes  to  the  solution  of  these  theoretical 
questions  is  very  small  indeed.  But  .  .  .  this,  is 
due  less  to  weaknesses  in  the  conceptualization 
and  methods  with  which  the  study  is  approach¬ 
ed  than  to  the  intractability  of  the  problems 
dealt  with?  .  .  The  study  suffers  from  an 

additional  handicap,  not  of  the  author  ® 
in#.  Power  can  be  observed  or  measured  only  m 
conflict  situations.  .  .  ..  During  the  Period 
[studied]  .  .  .  such  conflict  involving  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  was  rare  and  relatively  mar¬ 
ginal  .  [Yet  the  author  shows  that]  German 
industry  has  bv  no  means  had  it  all  its  own 
wav  whenever  its  interests  clashed  with  those 
of  ’other  organized  groups  or  ran  counter  to 
official  convictions  of  what  was  good  for 

thp  country.*  **  K.  L.  Shell 

tne  country.  ^ .  Q  gl;464  g  ,gg  800w 


BRAWNE,  MICHAEL.  The  new  museum;  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  display.  208p  il  $20  Praeger 
727  Museums.  Architecture — Designs  and 
plans  66-11013 

This  volume  covers  fifty  “examples  of  muse¬ 
um  design,  ranging  from  Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York,  Franco 
Albini’s  Palazzo  Bianco  Museum  in  Genoa, 
Jorgen  Bo  and  Vilhelm  Wohlert’s  Louisiana 
Museum  near  Copenhagen  to  Le  Corbusier’s 
National  Museum  of  Art  in  Tokyo.”  (Choice) 
The  text  is  in  English  and  German.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index  of  architects. 


“[These  examples]  are  documented  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carefully  chosen  photographs,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  plans.  Two  opposing  theories  of 
museum  design  are  clearly  discussed  in  this 
book.  The  first  concept  is  the  museum  as  a 
work  of  art.  actively  contributing  to  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  viewer  and  the  art 
objects  for  which  it  presents  a  dramatic  set¬ 
ting.  The  second  idea  is  that  the  museum  is  a 
neutral  entity  which  should  ‘withdraw’  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  nothing  will  distract  the 
visitors’  attention  from  the  exhibits.  These 
two  concepts  will  provide  the  reader  with  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  his  own  thinking  in 
this  area.  For  anyone  interested  in  museums, 
architects,  architectural  students,  and  vital  to 
the  specialist.” 

Choice  3:200  My  ’66  160w 
“This  volume  provides  a  worldwide  survey  of 
contemporary  museum  architecture.  Keenly 
aware  of  the  function  of  the  museum,  Mr. 
Brawne  discusses  [these]  examples  of  museum 
design  with  cogent  remarks  on  their  success 
or  failure.  Not  only  technical  problems  such 
as  light  and  climate  control  are  analyzed  but 
also  the  setting,  within  a  community  is  discus¬ 
sed  with  intelligence,  and  clarity.  The  Italian 
design  theories  and  Scandinavian  sensitivity  to 
environment  should  open  new  vistas  to  Amer¬ 
ican  architects,  museums  directors,  and  plan¬ 
ners  of  display.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  art  and 
architecture  collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 
Library  J  91:1214  Mr  1  ’66  80w 
“[This]  is  a  coffee  table  production  of  what’s 
new  in  chic  museums — which  means,  of  course, 
mostly  art  museums.  There  is  very  little 
‘nuts-and-bolts’  information  in  the  book,  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have 
attempted  none  at  all.  (The  two  pages  devoted 
to  exhibit  labeling,  for  example,  are  ludicrous.) 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  book  is 
without  some  practical  value.  It  is  useful  and 
inspirational  for  designers  to  have  an  illus¬ 
trated  compendium  of  new  museum  concepts 
to  study.  The  reproduction,  especially  of  the 
plans,  is  better  than  that  of  the  only  other 
similar  work,  Musei,  by  Roberto  Aloi.  It  is 
also  a  delightful,  expensive  souvenir  for  well- 
traveled  contemporary  museum  buffs.  Truly 
international  in  selection,  the  text  is  in 
English  and  German,  and  the  typography  is 
in  the  highest  fashion  of  hard-to-read  German 
sans-serif.”  Gordon  Reekie 

Natur  Hist  75:66  O  ’66  240w 
TLS  P1002  N  3  ’66  1700w 


BRAYBROOKE,  NEVILLE,  ed.  Teilhard  de 
Chardin:  pilgrim  of  the  future,.  128p  $3.50 
Seabury 

B  or  92  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre 

64-19629 

This  collection  includes  the  “reminiscences 
of  his  friend  George  B.  Barbour,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Teilhard  on  many  of  his  expeditions, 
and  essays  by  Canon  Charles  E.  Raven,  D.  M. 
MacKinnon,  Karl  Stern  (on  Augustine  and 
Teilhard)  and  Barnard  Towers  (on  Jung  and 
Teilhard).  The  symposium  concludes  with  a 
radio  script  ‘The  Vision  of  Teilhard’  hy  the 
editor.”  (Library  J) 


“Most  of  [these]  essays  are  entirely  too 
brief  even  to  introduce  the  aspects  of  Teil¬ 
hard’s  thought  they  purport  to  treat.  Of  the 
14  .  .  .  essays  presented,  the  two  by  Teilhard 
himself,  which  comprise  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  and  Neville  Braybrooke’s  ‘The  Vision 
of  Teilhard  de  Chardin,’  which  constitutes  the 
last  part,  are  the  only  ones  which  merit  seri¬ 
ous  attention.” 

Choice  3:216  My  ’66  llOw 


Christian  Century  81:1272  O  14  ’64  40w 
“This  is  an  important  collection;  some  of  the 
articles  are  outstanding;  and  it  should  be  in  all 
libraries  where  there  is  an  interest  in  Teil¬ 
hard’s  work.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  89:3755  O  1  ’64  80w 
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BREAK,  GEORGE  F.  Federal  lending  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  185p  $5.75  Brookings 

353  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  Finance— 
U.S.  65-17865 

“Direct  federal  lending  has  extended  its  in¬ 
fluence  greatly  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
Only  four  major  loan  programs  existed  m  1946 
but  by  1964  more  than  a  dozen  were  operating. 
In  the  process  of  expansion,  direct  federal  loan 
programs  both  helped  and  hindered  efforts  of 
policy-makers  to  keep  the  United  States  on  a 
stable  path  of  economic  growth.  The  nature  of 
these  conflicting  effects  and  their  implications 
for  future  stabilization  policy  are  examined  in 
this  study.”  (Foreword)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“The  book  ...  is  a  basic  source  for  those 
interested  in  government  credit  programs. 
Because  of  the  careful  way  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Break  interprets  the  effects  of  loan 
expenditures,  his  approach  may  be  a  useful 
reference  point  in  connection  with  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  other  stabilization  policies. 
The  study  reaches  interesting  conclusions  on 
particular  questions,  but  does  not  offer  any 
general  prescription  as  to  the  use  to  be  made 
of  government  lending  programs.”  J.  M.  Cul¬ 
bertson 

Am  Econ  R  56:240  Mr  '66  850w 
“Uninhibited  by  the  pragmatic  responsibilities 
which  are  inherent  in  the  life  of  the  federal 
decision-maker,  and  writing  from  the  context 
of  a  broad  background  in  economics,  Professor 
Break  nonetheless  offers  a  factual  and  thought- 
provoking  analysis  of  federal  lending  programs 
and  their  relationship  to  national  economic  ob¬ 
jectives.  Past  this  contribution,  the  volume 
often  reflects  a  creative  and  provocative  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  author's  own  view  as  to  what  some 
of  those  objectives  might  be.  .  .  .  Particularly 
useful  is  an  extensive  appendix  which  sum¬ 
marizes  eighteen  federal  lending  programs 
under  ‘Marginal  Borrower,’  ‘Unrestricted,’  and 
‘Foreign  and  Defense’  headings.  .  .  .  Tables  are 
selectively  presented  throughout  the  book,  and 
general  tables  are  provided  in  an  appendix. 

.  .  .  The  volume  is  well  organized,  and  the 
author’s  style  is  pleasant,  forthright  and  read¬ 
able.”  L.  L.  Bryan 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:191  Ja  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  90:3279  Ag  '65  lOOw 


BRECHT,  BERTOLT.  Manual  of  piety  (Die 
Hauspostille) ;  a  bilingual  edition  with  English 
text  by  Eric  Bentley  and  notes  by  Hugo 
Schmidt.  312p  $10  Grove 
831  66-14103 


This  first  book  of  poems  “takes  the  form  of 
devotional  literature.  On  the  one  hand  a  spoof, 
it  is,  on  the  other,  a  .  .  .  critique  of  the  old 
culture  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Germany  in 
particular.  Although  Brecht  completed  the  work 
in  1926 — and  began  it  a  decade  earlier — the 
Nazis  are  .  .  .  depicted  in  the  poems.  The  middle 
class,  is  in  it  as  well.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The 
English  text  is  by  Eric  Bentley,  editor  of 
Brecht’s  Seven  Plays  (BRD  1961).  The  notes  are 
by  Hugo  Schmidt,  a  teacher  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Some  of  the  poems 
have  been  previously  printed  in  periodicals  and 
books. 


"This  bilingual  edition  of  the  Manual  o: 
Piety  (what  anarchic  sarcasm  in  the  vers 
title!)  is,  but  for  one  vital  thing,  exemplary 
Bentley  s  introduction  is  terse,  precise,  anc 
revealing  and  he  has  got  up  a  good  text 
Bentley,  also  prints  all  the  available  tunes  tha' 
Brecht  invented  or  purloined  for  his  poems,  anc 
there  are  notes  by  Hugo  Schmidt  both  on  th< 
textual  variants  (very  important  in  Brecht 
whose  work, is  a  constant  flux  of  revisions)  anc 
on  the  origins,  backgrounds,  and  meanings  o 
the  poems  that  are  perfect  for  a  popular  edition 
neither  too  academic  nor  too  laconic.  But  there 
are,  , regrettably,  feentley’s  translations. 

bfecause  Brecht  is  impossible  to  trans- 
luife  the  trg»10n,8  sh2uld  not  sound  impos- 
s  ^  e*  Vt t  *  Bentley  is  a  fine  scholar  and  critic 
•  •  .  [However]  readers  will  have  to  conten 
themselves  with  a  nicely  annotated  text  and  i 
H2?y+hav<i  ®P°uffh  German  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  translations  a  l  will  be  well.’-  John  Simor 
Book  Week  p3  S  4  ’66  2000w 

V ."<&?  ^ea0/ 


another  contribution  to  Brecht  scholarship  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  university  libraries  and 
others  with  extensive  German  literature  col¬ 
lections.”  R.  G.  Swartz 

Library  J  91:3442  J1  ’66  I60w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Hamburger 

Nation  203:458  O  31  ’66  1700w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Esslin 

New  Repub  155:24  N  26  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Rudolf  Leonhardt 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  30  ’66  900w 


BRE1MYER,  HAROLD  F.  Individual  freedom 
and  the  economic  organization  of  agriculture. 
314p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
338.1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Agri¬ 
culture — U.S.  65-19568 

The  author  discusses  “the  problems  of  the 
American  farmer  under  the  current  system 
of  governmental  regulation  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  tie  examines  the  attributes  of  freedom 
in  a  philosophical  sense  and  then  traces  the 
historical  development  of  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  Next  he  surveys  the 
current  situation  and  indicates  the  chief  res¬ 
pects  in  which  the  American  farmer  has  lost 
his  traditional  ‘freedom.’  ”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“This  is  an  un equaled  reference  book  on  the 
organization,  functions,  and  limitations  of  the 
mechanisms  and  agencies  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing.  .  .  .  The  author  looks 
for  ways  to  achieve  functional  coordination,  in 
agriculture  while  preserving  individual  free¬ 
dom.”  D.  F.  Hadwiger 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:724  S  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Kelso 

Ann  Am  Acad  268:220  N  ’66  900w 


“The  point  of  view  of  Breimyer  Is  that  of 
philosopher  and  professional  analyst:  the  style 
Is  highly  readable.  Suitable  for  students,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  for  any  in¬ 
telligent  and  reasonably  literate  reader.  Good 
index:  extensive  documentation;  statistical  data 
kept  to  a  minimum.” 

Choice  3:240  My  ’66  70w 


Breimyer,  an  agricultural  economist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  [has 
written]  ...  a  tract  for  the  times  rather  than 
conventional  history.  The  style  is  choppy, 
repetitive,  and  unpolished,  and  the  descriptions 
of  earlier  American  agricultural  policies  are 
sometimes  debatable.  The  book  illustrates  as 
well  the  ambivalence  of  the  government  agri¬ 
cultural  economist  who  is  dedicated  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  search  for  productive  efficiency 
and  committed  on  the  other  to  the  proposition 
that  certain  cultural  values  are  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  although  they  may  impede  the  first  objec¬ 
tive.  Nor  is  the  author’s  perspective  as  broad 
as  it  might  be.  .  .  Yet  the  book  will  be  val¬ 

uable  to  agricultural  and  contemporary  his¬ 
torians  both  as  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
summary  of  modem  trends  in  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  as  an  exploration  of  their  vexing 
implications.”  A.  G.  Bogue 

J  Am  Hist  53:163  Je  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  91:120  Ja  1  ’66  130w 
..“fin  this]  thoughtful,  imaginative,  and 
thorough  study  .  .  .  the  major  problem  con- 
gjdsred  is  the  danger  of  farming  [in  the  United 
otates]  becoming-  dominated  by  great  market¬ 
ing  agencies  ..  ..  .  The  author  pinpoints  the 
issues  by  examining  them  in  four  case  studies — * 

Meyi=+o?lar¥tln?.  agreements  and  orders: 
land  rental  and  retirement;  .  .  and  farmers’ 
cooperative  associations.  No  hard  and  fast  con¬ 
clusions  are  reached;  but  the  pros  and  cons  are 
discussed  from  many  different  points  of  view 
and  the  known  facts  are  presented  so  that 
each  reader  can.  reach  his  own  conclusions 
Ihis  is  a  challenging  and  useful  book,  and  is 
well  worth  thought  and  study  by  every  person 

Z0rlled ,  ab°n  1f2e  f^e  Of  the  ffl/  farm 
or  the  impact  of  giant  government  and  giant 

Mordeoa f  SEzekief  traditional  ‘free’  agriSfit^ 
Pol  Sci  Q  81:515  S  ’66  800w 


BRE  T,,  HARVEY,  ed.  Selected  letters 
Malcolm  Dowry.  See  Lowry,  M.  e  s 


of 


BREL  is,  NANCY  The  mummy  market-  pic¬ 
tures  by  Ben  Shecter.  145p  $3.95  Harper  ° 

66-8277 

“The  three  Martin  children  endure  a  rpsrt 
rented  existence  under  the  supervision  of  a 
dour  housekeeper,  whom  they  call  The  Gloom! 
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Elderly  Mrs.  Cavour  .  .  .  [directs  them]  to  The 
Mummy  Market.  They  find  various  types  of 
mothers  on  display  in  the  booths:  homemakers, 
a  beatnik  complete  with  a  guitar,  a  rugged 
outdoor  mom.  They  try  some  who  don’t  fit; 
then  they  find  a  mother  who  hasn’t  yet  been 
selected  by  children.  This  time  their  choice 
is  wise.”  (Sat  R)  “Ages  eight  to  twelve.” 
(Commonweal) 


“A  highly  original  and  deeply  satisfying 
fantasy.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:707  D  ’66  200w 
“The  author,  sometimes  with  humor,  some¬ 
times  with  biting  realism,  develops  the  theme 
of  the  book:  that  good  mothers  do  not  remake 
children  according  to  an  ideal  of  their  own, 
but  let  each  develop  as  an  individual.  An  en¬ 
grossing,  original  story.  Some  adults  may  be 
disturbed  by  the  violent  behavior  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  toward  the  mother  who  had  studied 
child  psychology  and  had  read  all  the  books 
on  child  development.  They  smash  up  the  doll 
house  and  the  mother’s  favorite  picture,  ‘The 
Human  Child,’  and  end  up  with  a  bonfire  of 
her  books  on  child  psychology  around  which 
they  do  an  Indian  dance  of  triumph."  Ruth 
Giilis 

Library  J  91:5222  O  15  ’66  150w 
“Another  really  good  idea,  well  carried  out 
through  most  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
the  book  collapses  at  the  end,  which  is  vague 
and  rather  sentimental.  It  is  also  seriously 
marred  by  very  bad  illustrations — both  clumsily 
drawn  and  inaccurate  to  the  text.”  Alison 
Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  Fritz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p42  N  6  ’66  140w 
“Slightly  fey  and  often  funny,  this  is  a  most 
inventive  story  with  sophisticated  overtones.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:50  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


BRENNER,  ANITA.  The  timid  ghost;  or:  What 
would  you  do  with  a  sackful  of  gold?  with  il. 
by  Jean  Chariot,  imp  Ub  bdg  $3.95  Scott,  W.R. 

66-11406 

The  “hero  is  Teodoro — the  300-year-old  ghost 
of  a  Mexican  prospector —  .  .  .  [who]  longs  to 
have  someone  give  him  the  right  answer  to  the 
question,  ‘What  would  you  do  with  a  sackful 
of  gold?’  Many  wrong  answers  are  given,  but 
.  .  .  one  person,  Gumersindo,  does  give  the  right 
answer,  [yet]  cannot,  in  the  end,  live  up  to  it. 
.  .  .  Ages  eight  to  eleven."  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  book  is  incorrigibly  vulgar,  and  its  il¬ 
lustrations  correspondingly  nervous,  crowded 
and  busy.”  Nora  Magid 

Book  Week  pi6  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  200w 

Horn  Bk  42:193  Ap  ’66  120w 
‘Delicious  underwritten  humor  has  character¬ 
ized  Miss  Brenner’s  previous  stories  based  on 
traditional  tales,  but  the  magic  misfires  in  this 
unconvincing  story.  .  .  .  There  is  a  blatant 
anachronism  at  the  beginning  of  the  story;  a 
ghost  who  died  300  years  ago  wears  clothing 
and  uses  equipment  suitable  to  a  miner  of  the 
1800’s.  And,  because  the  author  has  not  dealt 
with  the  passage  of  time  carefully  in  her  text, 
there  appear  to  be  many  more  anachronisms 
which  are  disturbing  to  the  reader.  The  Chariot 
line  drawings,  some  done  in  metallic  gold,  and 
the  attractive  format  only  partially  compensate 
for  the  faults  of  the  text.  Not  recommended.” 
Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  91:2206  Ap  15  '66  140w 
“A  fable  that  will  hold  the  interest  of  young 
readers  because  of  its  suspense  and  unusual 
hero.  .  .  .  The  story,  with  its  subtly  hidden 
perceptions  and  view  of  present-day  ideals  and 
drives,  will  also  delight  the  older  reader.  .  .  . 
As  in  all  fables,  the  moral,  though  projected 
against  a  particular  local  scene,  is  universal. 
The  illustrations  by  Jean  Chariot  are  beauti¬ 
fully  simple  and  evocative.”  E.  B.  de  Trevino 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  27  ’66  140w 


BRENNER,  BARBARA.  Mr  Tall  and  Mr  Small: 
with  il.  by  Tomi  Ungerer.  unp  lib  bdg  $3.75 
Scott.  W.R. 

Giraffes — Stories.  Mice — Stories  66-11407 

The  story  of  “Mr.  Tall,  a  giraffe,  and  Mr. 
Small,  a  mouse,  who  are  quite  content  with 
what  they  are — so  much  so  that  each  is  a  bit 
contemptuous  of  the  other.  When  they  share 


and  escape  from  a  forest  fire,  however,  they 
gain  respect  for  their  individual  differences.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  "Kindergarten  to  grade 
two.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Ungerer  should  not  have  wasted  his  tal¬ 
ents  on  this  banal  story.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are 
the  only  excuse  for  the  book.  But  even  on  a 
bad  day  Mr.  Ungerer  has  more  going  for  him 
than  most  creators  of  children’s  books  have  on 
their  best  days,  and  in  his  rendering  of  Mr. 
Small,  he  has  fashioned  one  of  the  great  mice 
of  children’s  literature.”  Richard  Kluger 

Book  Week  p24  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  200w 

“Simple  water-color  drawings  bring  humor  to 
a  clever  fable  in  which  the  animals  become  real 
personalities.”  E.  F.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:1688  Mr  15  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  My  14  ’66  40w 


BRENTON,  MYRON.  The  American  male.  252p 
$5.95  Coward-McCann 

301.41  Man.  U.S — Social  conditions  66-20146 
The  author  considers  that  “men  in  America 
are  saddled  with  an  outmoded  code  of  mas¬ 
culinity  that  cripples  their  personalities  and 
restricts  their  enjoyment  of  life  at  every  sig¬ 
nificant  level  of  experience.  .  .  .  [He  bases  this 
study]  on  two  years’  research  among  men  of 
all  social  and  economic  classes  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tensive  interviews  with  psychiatrists  and 
other  members  of  the  psycho-sociological  com¬ 
munities.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“Everyone  knows  that  ‘the  masculinity 
crisis’  needs  probing.  Brenton  gives  it  a  skim¬ 
ming.  .  .  .  As  reporting  on  what  one  ought  to 
know  to  be  up  to  date  in  the  field  the  book  is 
passable,  but  as  original  contribution  it  rates 
a  zero.” 

Christian  Century  83:964  Ag  3  ’66  60w 
“Mr.  Brenton  is  the  former  Pinkerton  detec¬ 
tive  and  insurance  investigator  who  in  his  first 
book.  The  Privacy  Invaders  [BRD  1964],  did  a 
popular  but  workmanlike  job  on  snoopers  and 
snooping  in  American  life.  But  he  seems  far 
less  qualified  in  his  second  book  to  analyze  the 
sociological,  psychological  and  historical  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  shaped  the  American  male. 
.  .  .  [There  are]  platitudes,  truisms,  and  cli¬ 
ches.  and  copious  quotations  from  those  old 
regulars:  Margaret  Mead,  Erich  Fromm,  David 
Riesman,  Ashley  Montagu,  Philip  Wylie  and 
scores  of  others  long  familiar  even  to  readers 
of  those  magazines  sold  only  at  supmarket 
checkout  counters.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:4676  O  1  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  an  experienced  and  meticulous 
researcher  in  the  social  sciences,  explores  in 
fascinating  detail  the  basic  features  in  con¬ 
temporary  society  responsible  for  the  male’s 
loss  of  his  manhood — or  at  least  the  loss  of 
his  image  of  himself  as  a  man.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bren¬ 
ton’ s  study  will  no  doubt  be  read  avidly  by 
a  great  many  literate  males;  every  woman 
who  wants  to  understand  men  will  find  It  in¬ 
structive.”  Richard  Taplinger 

Sat  R  49:29  J1  30  ’66  1150w 


BRETT- JAMES,  ANTONY,  ed.  &  tr.  1812;  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  Napoleon’s  defeat  in 
Russia.  312p  il  maps  pi  $6.50  St  Martins 
940.2  Europe — History — 1789-1900.  Napoldon 
I,  Emperor  of  the  French.  Russia — History 

66-15638 

The  author  of  The  Hundred  Days  [BRD  1964] 
describes  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia.  He 
surveys  each  phase  of  the  campaign  and  pre¬ 
sents  “selections  from  the  memoirs  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  .  .  .  Many  of 
[the  sources]  appear  in  English  for  the  first 
time  in  this  book.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  ’66  30w 
Choice  3:703  O  ’66  60w 
“In  general  [the  sources]  are  used  effectively 
and  certain  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
ill-fated  expedition  are  presented  with  an  un¬ 
matched  vividness.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  although 
it  has  been  romantically  exaggerated,  there  was 
something  larger  than  life  about  the  tragedy  of 
1812  which  isn’t  really  made  clear  here.  Above 
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BRETT-JAMES,  ANTONY — Continued 
all,  it  was  Napoleon’s  tragedy...  ...  It  is  dis- 
appointing  not  to  find  any  indication  ot  those 
qualities  of  will  and  personality  which  enabled 
Napoleon  to  dominate  Europe  for  15  years,  it 
is  equally  disappointing  not  to  discover  the 
qualities  which  inspired  the  devotion  from  his 
soldiers  that  survived  even  the  most  bitter 
moments  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  ...  the 
incisiveness  of  [the  author’s]  all-too-brief  nar¬ 
rative  portions  and  his  lively  style  make  the 
reader  regret  that  Mr.  Brett-James  didn  t 
weave  his  sources  into  a  more  comprehensive 
and  more  searching  account.”  Christopher 
Orccnc 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
340w 


Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Welsch 
Library  J  91:3936  S  1 


'66  200w 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Hobsbawm 

New  Statesman  71:697  My  13  ’66  50w 
“Perhaps  the  main  achievement  in  these 
pages  is  the  conclusive  demonstration  for  gen¬ 
eral  consumption  of  just  how  badly  mauled  the 
'Grand  Army’  was  before  it  ever  caught  sight 
of  the  Kremlin.  .  .  .  Several  interesting  side¬ 
lights  on  Muscovite  life  and  the  way  Napoleon 
was  forced  back  upon  his  pillaged  and  deserted 
route  for  the  retreat  make  the  last  chapters 
exciting,  particularly  the  story  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Berezina.  .  .  .  Napoleon  himself  was 
closely  observed  by  soldiers  of  all  the  national¬ 
ities  he  commanded  land  is]  ...  vividly  por¬ 
trayed.  Comment  on  the  Tsar  is  less  frank, 
but  splendid  impressions  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
manders  make  up  for  that.  By  and  large  per¬ 
sonalities  have  come  alive  in  this  starkly 
realistic  study.” 

TLS  p459  My  19  ’66  420w 


BREUIL,  HENRI.  The  men  of  the  old  stone  age 
(palaeolithic  &  mesolithic)  [by]  Henri  Breuil 
and  Raymond  Lantier;  tr.  by  B.  B.  Rafter. 
272p  il  $6  St  Martins 

913.03  Stone  age  65-10190 

“While  drawing  on  all  of  Breuil’s  early  writ¬ 
ings  and  unpublished  notebooks,  the  text  is 
basically  a  compact  history  and  classification 
of  the  Palaeolith  and  Mesolithic  periods  drawn 
from  his  1942  lectures  given  at  the  University 
of  Lisbon,  with  two  additional  chapters  on 
funeral  customs  and  religious  practices  of 
fossil  man,  revised  and  amplified  by  Raymond 
Lantier.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  establishment 
of  a  detailed  chronology  of  the  Palaeolithic 
periods  (renaming  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  the 
Leptolithic  or  ‘light  stone’  age)  in  order  to 
place  the  history  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in 
its  proper  perspective.”  (Library  J)  Originally 
published  as  Les  Hommes  de  la  Pierre  An- 
cienne,  1951,  this  is  a  translation  of  the  new 
edition  of  1959.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“I  confine  myself  to  comment  on  the  English 
translation.  Dr.  Rafter’s  version  is,  first  of  all, 
not  faithful  to  the  French  original.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  twists  the  intent  of  the  authors  out  of 
recognizable  form.  .  .  .  At  best,  his  sentences 
are  choppy  and  hard  to  read.  .  .  .  The  present 
English  edition  is  of  little  value.  It  will  confuse 
the  general  reader  and  the  beginning  student, 
while  the_  specialist  will  continue  to  use  the 
French  original.”  Leslie  Freeman 

Am  Anthropol  68:1075  Ag  ’66  500w 
..  ‘.‘A  superb  translation  from  the  French,  .  .  . 
this  book  reflects  the  mood  and  character  of 
Paleohthic  archaeology  in  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century.  Today,  this  would  have  to  be 
written  with  reference  to  a  new  taxonomy  of 
fossil  man  based  on  population  genetics  and  a 
host  of  important  discoveries.  Yet,  the  brief 
portion  devoted  to  the  Neanderthals  contains 
observation  one  would  expect  from  a  gen- 
®pcist’  rather  than  an  archaeologist.  There  are 
sophisticated  deductions  about  tool  mak- 

Choice  3:349  Je  ’66  230w 

.  }yhh  almost  no  perceptible  changes,  save 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  Piltdown  hoax 
this  is  essentially  the  1951  edition.  .  .  Foi 
all  libraries  maintaining  collections  of  ar¬ 
chaeology.”  B.  J.  Brewster 

Library  J  91:252  Ja  15  ’66  150w 

"A  ,comPrehensive  work  by  eminent  scholars 
to  -whom  advanced  students,  and  no  doubi 
others  interested  in  ancient  humanity,  oushi 
-FrAtefu.1-,  Ihe  authors  are  among  th< 
most  distinguished  of  French  archaeologists 
■  •  •  This  admirable  English  rendering  and  in¬ 
comparably  finer  production  compensate  for  th( 

P°’%Tished]  [Sln°e  thM2^inal-,French  edition  was 
puDiisnecij.  ...  Necessarily  compressed 

substance  is  yet  abundant  enough  and  clea! 


in  its  accounts  of  the  stratigraphy  of  relic- 
yielding  Pleistocene  and  Jater  beds.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  in  the  original  version,  the 
minutiose  descriptions  of  river  and  cave  de¬ 
posits  and  of  man’s  equipment  are  unac¬ 
companied  by  any  tables,  sections  or  figures, 
while  the  review  of  art  is  generously  illus¬ 
trated."  _ 

TLS  p!21  F  17  ’66  280w 


BREWER,  D,  S.,  ed.  Chaucer  and  Chaucerians; 
critical  studies  in  middle  English  literature. 
278p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Ala.  press 

821  Chaucer,  Geoffrey  66-17566 

“These  nine  essays  by  various  medieval  spe¬ 
cialists  contribute  to  a  collaborative  literary 
history  centered  on  Chaucer,  including  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  preceding  and  following  writers, 
and  the  history  of  his  reputation.  Those  essays 
which  are  broadly  defined  studies  of  Chaucer's 
major  works  emphasized  especially  language, 
rhetoric,  style.”  (Choice) 


“The  authors  of  these  basically  introductory 
essays  occasionally  skip  over  points  calling  for 
detailed  discussion  by  referring  to  earlier  pub¬ 
lications  by  both  themselves  and  their  fellow 
contributors.  Among  the  more  conveniently  use¬ 
ful  items  in  the  collection  are  Margaret 
Schlauch  on  ‘The  Art  of  Chaucer’s  Prose,’ 
Denton  Fox  on  ‘The  Scottish  Chaucerians,’  and 
Derek  Pearsall  on  ‘The  English  Chaucerians.’ 
Though  the  scope  and  content  are  appropriate 
for  undergraduates,  the  style  of  the  book  is 
hardly  encouraging.  In  most  of  the  essays, 
readers  can  find  evidence  of  hasty  composition: 
looseness  in  both  organization  and  syntax. 
Several  contributions  barely  avoid  being  mere 
catalogs.  But  no  other  book  exactly  duplicates 
this  one’s  compass.” 

Choice  3:767  N  ’66  160w 
“These  studies  will  not  greatly  advance  the 
critical  reading  of  Middle  English  poetry  and 
prose.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  are  'new'  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  not  been  published  before. 

.  .  .  The  best  essays  (Nevill  Coghill  on  'Chau¬ 
cer’s  Narrative  Art  in  the  Canterbury  Tales’  and 
Charles  Muscatine  on  ‘The  Style  of  the  Man 
and  the  Style  of  the  Work’)  are  certainly  ‘orig¬ 
inal’,  although  the  latter  offers  no  significant 
development  from  the  basic  arguments  of  his 
notable  book  on  Chaucer  and  the  French  Tra¬ 
dition.  .  .  .  The  originality  of  the  Scottish 
Chaucerians  is  effectively  vindicated  by  Denton 
Fox,  but  his  essay  lacks  balance,  ...  To  make 
the  English  Chaucerians  interesting  is  a  task 
beyond  the  powers  of  Mr.  Pearsall,  whose  essay 
is  marked  by  an  exasperating  lack  of  critical 
awareness.  .  .  .  The  _  ‘disparities  and  disagree¬ 
ments’  which  the  editor  recognizes  among  the 
contributions  do  not  on  the  whole  help  to  give 
ihe  book  the  ‘lively  and  organic  coherence’ 
claimed  for  it  on  the  dust-cover,  but  rather 
the  effect  of  ‘just  another  collection  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pieces.’  ” 

TLS  p765  Ag  25  ’66  950w 


BREWSTER,  DOROTHY.  Doris  Lessing.  173p 
$3.50  T  wayne 


823  Lessmg,  Doris  May 


oo-iazzz 


“The  first  book- length  study  of  Doris  Lessing, 
a  writer  in  mid-career,’  [includes]  .  .  .  sum¬ 
maries  of  all  the  fiction  (and  one  of  the  plays) 
written  thus  far,  including  the  just  published 
third  and  fourth  volumes  in  the  series  called 
Children  of  Violence  [v  1  and  2.  BRD  1965].” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Selected  bibliography  of 
reviews  and  essays  about  Mrs  Lessing’s  work 


Professor  Brewster  provides  a  useful  intro¬ 
duction  particularly  to  the  prolific  fiction  of 
Mrs.  Lessing.  There  is,  regrettably,  very  little 
literary  analysis  .  .  .  A  biographical  chapter 
makes  explicit  the  connections  between  Mrs. 
Lessing’s  life  (especially  in  Africa)  and  her 
writing. 

Choice  3:304  Je  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:31  Ap  2  ’66  950w 


BREWTON.  JOHN  E.,  jt. 

limericks.  See  Brewton,  S. 


comp.  Laughable 


BREWTON,  SARA,  comp.  Laughable  limericks, 
comp  by  Sara  and  John  E.  Brewton:  11.  by 
Ingrid  Fetz.  147p  $3.75  Crowell  y 


821.08  Limericks — Juvenile  literature 

65-16179 

A  collection  “of  limericks  old  and  new.  .  .  . 
there  is  a  section — in  verse,  of  course — on  how 
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to  write  your  own  limericks,  and  the  book  ends 
with  .  .  .  limericks  set  to  music.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Indexes  of  authors  and  of  first  lines. 
“Grades  five  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Edward  Lear,  of  course,  is  well  represented; 
so  are  many  outstanding  poets'  and  notable 
dabblers  in  verse  whose  work  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  puns,  word  plays,  and  tortured 
rhymes.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  41:639  D  ’65  lOOw 


“Gay,  humorous  verses  are  cleverly  grouped. 
.  This  is  the  only  collection  of  limericks 
selected  specifically  for  children.  The  humorous 
and  imaginative  drawings  are  very  appropriate. 
Arlene  *{0^^  ^  91;1060  F  15  -66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:39  My  14  ’66  60w 


BRIAND,  PAUL  L.  In  search  of  paradise;  the 
Nordhoff-Hall  story  [by]  Paul  L.  Bnand,  Jr. 
395p  il  $6.95  Duell 

B  or  92  Nordhoff,  Charles  Bernard.  Halh 
James  Norman  66-13450 

This  is  a  dual  biography  of  the  writing  team 
that  created  such  novels  as  Falcons  of  France: 
A  Tale  of  Youth  and  the  Air,  BED  1929; 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  BED  1932 ;  Pitcairn’s 
Island,  BRD  1934;  and  Dark  River.  BRD  1938. 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“Colonel  Briand,  professor  of  English  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  is  at  his  best  in  the  chap¬ 
ters  about  the  First  World  War  .  .  Through¬ 
out  he  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  liberty  with 
the  dialogue;  some  of  it  doubtless  is  an  am¬ 
plification  of  letters,  but  much  of  it  is  invented. 
His  account  of  the  working  and  temperamental 
years  on  Tahiti  lacks  the  poetry  which  Hall 
would  have  brought  to  it  and  the  reticence 
Nordhoff  would  have  preferred....  Lacking  as 
it  must  the  inspiration  of  both  men,  this  is  a 
faithful  account  of  their  method  and  an  honest 
appraisal  of  their  books.”  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:131  Je  66  390w 
“This  book  gives  us  a  rich  and  detailed  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  man  prior  to  his .  becoming 
famous  An  amazing  amount  of  interesting 
information  is  provided  about  Hall  because  he 
kept  a  complete  record  of  practically  j ^  his 
activities  .  .  •  This  is  indeed  an  excellent 

biography  of  the  two  men  concerned,  every 

page  of  which  you  will  enjoy.”  Paul  Kmiery 
pa„e  oi  wmcggjr  2g;95  Je  1  ,g6  550w 

Choice  3:632  O  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  G.  M,  Gressley 

Library  J  91:2047  Ap  15  66  160w 

Library  J  91:3270  Je  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA1 
“From  the  beginning  it  was  apparent  to  both 
[Nordhoff  and  Halil  that  they  could  work  better 
together  than  separately,,  but  although  Mr. 
Briand  tries  hard  to  explain  the  secret  of  their 
creative  partnership  he  never  quite  succeeds. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  10  66  170w 


BRIDGES,  WILLIAM,  jt.  auth.  A  zoo  man’s 
notebook.  See  Crandall,  L.  S. 


“This  is  a  small  canvas  which  eschews  the 
somewhat  parallel  developments  in  journalism, 
drama,  poetry,  and  expository  prose.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  if  the  author  had  pro¬ 
vided  illustrations  from  available  recordings  of 
the  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  more  recent 
writers.  Recommended  for  libraries  acquiring 
monographs  on  American  prose  style  in  depth.” 
H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  91:3428  J1  ’66  llOw 
“A  highly  specialized  linguistic,  grammatical, 
and  rhetorical  study,  .  .  .  this  [work  reveals]  an 
important  insight  into  the  history  of  American 
fiction  and  should  stimulate  further  similar 
studies  into  American  literature  in  general. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Bridgman  would  have  done  well  to 
limit  his  title,  as  he  has  his  analysis,  to  prose 
fiction  rather  than  implying  that  he  is  dealing 
with  all  literary  forms.  Other  students  can  pick 
up  where  he  leaves  off  and  carry  his  hypothesis 
and  his  method  over  to  the  influence  of  the 
lecture,  sermon  and  political  tract  on  American 
nonfiction  prose  style,  or  to  the  efforts  of  poets 
from  Whitman  and  Dickinson  to  Pound,  Eliot, 
and  Frost  similarly  to  reduce  the  American 
vernacular  by  ‘tone  of  voice’  or  other  device 
to  a  colloquial  poetic  style."  R.  E.  Spiller 
Sat  R  49:28  Je  25  ’66  170w 


BRIDSTON,  KEITH  R.  Pre-seminary  educa¬ 
tion;  report  of  the  Lilly  endowment  study, 
by  Keith  R.  Bridston  and  Dwight  W.  Culver. 
257p  $4,75  Augsburg 
207  Theology — Study  and  teaching 

65-12141 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“A  valuable  and  able  addition  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  social  background  factors  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Protestant  seminary  students.  One 
wishes,  however,  that  comparable  studies  ex¬ 
isted  from  earlier  periods  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  significant  changes  in  the  social  recruit¬ 
ment  of  ministers.  Thus,  the  book  is  on  strong¬ 
est  ground  when  it  tells  us  directly  about  the 
social  background  factors  of  seminary  students 
in  the  early  1960’s.”  R.  L.  Means 

Am  J  Soc  71:594  Mr  ’66  370w 

“This  may  not  be  the  definitive  study  some 
expected;  it  is  at  least  a  contribution  to  the 
earlier  discussion  and  a  base  from  which  to 
launch  further  discussion.  ...  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  more  than  half  the  semina¬ 
rians  surveyed  for  this  report  stated  that 
they  intended  to  continue  study  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  beyond  the  B.D.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  feature  of  the  report,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  assumption  that  secular  studies 
are  best  divorced  from  theological  studies.  .  .  . 
Why  cut  off  the  possibility  of  meaningful  dia¬ 
logue  between  theology  and  the  secular  disci¬ 
plines  at  any  stage  in  the  educational  process, 
and  especially  the  undergraduate  stage?.  .  .  . 
We  are  told  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  student,  when  he  does  get  to  seminary,  not 
have  too  many  fixed  ideas  that  would  have  to 
be  changed!  This  is  a  point  against  bad  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion,  not  against  theological  study 
as  such.”  R.  H.  King 

Christian  Century  83:558  Ap  27  '66 

2800w 


BRIDGMAN,  RICHARD.  The  colloquial  style  in 
America.  254p  $6.50  Oxford 
818  American  fiction  66-14473 

“This  work  picks  up  the  problem  of  an 
American  style  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Noah  Webster,  sketches  the  dialect  experi¬ 
ments  of  nineteenth -century  fiction  and  humor 
as  background,  and  then  plunges  into  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  convincing  case  for  the  emergence 
of  a  colloquial  style,  from  the  deliberate  efforts 
of  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James  through 
George  Ade,  Ring  Lardner,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
Gertrude  Stein,  and  Ernest  Hemingway.  Mr. 
Bridgman’s  theory,  which  he  .  .  .  defends  by 
the  analytical  study  of  selected  novels,  short 
stories,  and  sketches,  is  that  the  vernacular 
was  unavailable  to  such  early  writers  as  Cooper 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  write  down 
the  colloquial  speech  they  heard.  Although  the 
dialect-writers  made  a  partial  break-through,  it 
was  not  until  the  quite  opposite  experiments  of 
Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James  with  fact  and 
word  respectively  that  the  American  writer  of 
fiction  could  develop  an  indigenous  style. 
(Sat  R)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Choice  3:768  N  ’66  80w 

Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  ’66  lOw 


BRIGGS,  ASA.  The  history  of  broadcasting  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  4v;  v2.  The  golden  age 
of  wireless.  688p  il  pi  $12  Oxford 
384.54  Radio  broadcasting.  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  (61-16211' 

This  volume  “covers  the  period  from  the 
birth  of  the  corporation  in  1927  (after  its  pre¬ 
history  as  the  British  Broadcasting  Company) 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  are  the  content  of  programs, 
the  structural  development  of  the  BBC  as  a 
public  corporation,  and  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  audience.  .  .  .  Briggs  describes  the  growth 
of  the  BBC’s  overseas  activities,  particularly 
the  Empire  Service  .  .  .  [and]  tells  the  story 
of  early  experiments  with  competing  alterna¬ 
tive  forms  of  television.  .  .  .  Over  all  of  this 
looms  the  dominating  figure  of  Reith  himself.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Volume  one  The  Birth  of  Broad¬ 
casting  was  published  in  1961. 


“This  large  volume  is  but  the  second  of  four 
projected.  [It  is]  based  upon  full  access  to  the 
BBC’s  files.  .  .  .  Points  of  interest  to  the 
general  historian  abound:  for  example,  the 
fact  that  there  was  more  controversy  over 
religion  than  over  any  other  aspect  of  BBC 
policy  in  the  thirties.  .  .  .  One  question  re- 
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BRIGGS,  ASA — Continued 

mains  and  ought  to  be  asked,  at  the  risk  of  ap¬ 
pearing  ungracious  about  a  vast  task  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  one  of  the  most  competent,  ver¬ 
satile,  and  productive  of  British  historians: 
could  not  this  vitally  needed  study  be  presented 
in,  say,  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  space?” 
R.  W.  Lyman 

Am  Hist  R  71:569  Ja  ’66  480w 


Economist  214:560  F  6  '65  650w 
‘‘[This]  is  an  invaluable  source  book — a 
meticulously  documented  account  of  the  or¬ 
ganisation  and  activities  of  the  BBC.  .  .  .  Two 
things  are  lacking  from  it:  a  feeling  of  what 
it  was  like  to  work  for  the  BBC  and  any 
critical  questioning  of  the  BBC’s  actions  and 
motives.  .  .  .  Probably  the  most  valuable  and 
certainly  the  most  fascinating  part  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs’  volume  deals  with  the  rivalry 
between  Baird  and  the  BBC,  set  out  here  for 
the  first  time  in  full  detail.  It  should  be 

studied  by  anyone  who  still  feels  inclined  to 

call  the  BBC  ‘Auntie,’  for  what  is  revealed  is 
a  tough,  ruthless  organisation,  holding  out 
for  power  to  control  both  radio  and  television, 
confident  that  the  future  lay  not  with  Baird’s 
mechanical  contraptions  but  with  electronics. 

Its  conviction  was  well  founded;  its  behaviour 
almost  jolts  Professor  Briggs  out  of  his 
benevolent  neutrality.”  Stuart  Hood 

Encounter  24:76  Ap  ’65  1400w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Mowat 

Engl  Hist  R  81:801  O  ’66  1700w 


“Some  of  [the  a,uthor’s]  material  is  set  out 
with  more  diligence  than  elegance.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  most  historians  would  have 
taken  10  years  to  write  this  book,  and  then 
probably  have  done  it  only  half  as  well.  .  .  . 
I  wish  that  Professor  Briggs  had  devoted  more 
space  to  the  actual  programmes  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  If  [he]  had  concentrated  less  on  adminis¬ 
tration  .  .  .  his  conclusions  would  probably  have 
been  rather  different;  however  well  Reith  laid 
the  foundations,  the  ‘golden  age  of  broadcasting’ 
was  surely  the  Forties,  not  the  Thirties.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  standard  work  on  its  subject,  be¬ 
yond  question.  But  it  is  very  much  a  history 
of  the  BBC  as  seen  from  the  top;  Professor 
Briggs  has  many  reservations  on  points  of  de¬ 
tail.  but  basically  he  has  fallen  under  Reith's 
spell.”  John  Gross 

New  Statesman  69:252  F  12  ’85  1750w 


“Professor  Briggs  had  the  opportunity  to 
show  how  an  experiment  unique  in  British 
social  history  and  unlikely  to  be  tried  again 
was  conducted.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  he  has  not 
explored  deeply  enough.  Pie  has  piled  up  details, 
but  failed  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
whole.  .  .  .  Incidents  that  materially  affected 
the  public  image  of  the  corporation  are  seldom 
treated  with  a  surer  touch  than  the  men  and 
women.  .  .  Unsatisfying  to  the  end.  Professor 
Briggs  does  not  live  up  to  the  demand  on  an 
historian  of  the  resignation  of  Reith  and  the 
shifting  currents  of  opinion  in  and  outside  the 
board  that  swept  the  wildly  unsuitable  Ogilvie 
into  the  Director  Generalship.  There  are  to  be 
two  more  volumes  of  this  history  and  it  can 
only  be  hoped  that  more  justice  will  be  done 
to  the  war  record  of  the  B.B.C.  than  is  meted 
out  to  its  adventurous  peacetime  debut.  The 
fine  performances  of  Professor  Briggs  in  the 
past  justify  such  optimism.” 

TLS  p89  F  4  '65  800w 


BRIGGS, 

England; 
Ruth  L. 
press 


KATHARINE  M.,  ed. 

ed.  by  Katharine  M. 
Tongue.  174p  $5  Univ. 


Folktales  of 
Briggs  and 
of  Chicago 


398.2  Folklore — England  65-18341 

There  are  92  tales  in  this  collection  including 
four  shaggy- dog  stories.  A  historical  note  de¬ 
scribes  each  with  indexes  of  motifs  and  tale- 
types  using  the  Aarne,  Thompson  and  Baugh¬ 
man  classifications.  Professor  Dorson’s  foreword 
attests  to  the  mounting  interest  in  scholnriv 
folklore  study  in  England.”  (Library  J  Glos- 
sary.  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  motifs  and  of  tale 
types  and  general  index.  tale 


“One  of  the  excellent  series  under  the  genera 

main  zing  the  history  of  English'  folk 
collecting  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  volumt 
+wehn^lss  Briggs’.  introduction  makes  it  clean 
that  this  volume  is  drawn  chiefly  from  orn 
sources.  This  whole  series  ought  to  be  a^tand 
ard  reference  work  in  every  cnlWo  uv  a„aiia 

The  Folktales  of  Enlland^shouif  be  of^ecia 


concern  to  Americans  since  many  of  the  tales 
are  parallel  to  or  the  source  of  our  own  folk 
stories  1  * 

Choice  3:304  Je  ’66  140W 
“Miss  Tongue  is  one  of  the  chief  collectors  of 
folktales  in  England;  many  of  the  stories  in¬ 
cluded  here  have  been  tape  recorded  by  her 
since  1963.  Miss  Briggs  received  a  doctorate 
from  Oxford  for  a  dissertation  on  folklore  and 
has  published  several  folklore  studies.  .  .  .  This 
collection  is  a  representative  cross-section  of 
tile  results  [of  their  research].”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  91:1895  Ap  1  ’66  130w 


BRIGHT,  JOHN,  ed.  &  tr.  Jeremiah.  See  Bible. 
Old  Testament.  Jeremiah 


BRINK,  CAROL  RYRIE.  Andy  Buckram’s 
tin  men;  il.  by  W.  T.  Mars.  192p  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.37  Viking 

66-11906 

“It  was  when  [twelve-year-old]  Andy  was 
baby-sitting  with  his  tiresome  little  cousin 
Dot  that  his  mind  wandered  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  building  robots  from  tin  cans,  and  he 
turned  his  daydream  into  reality.  Each  robot 
is  talented,  each  has  personality,  and  they  all 
help  Andy  through  a  series  of  hair-raising  ex¬ 
periences.”  (Sat  R)  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pll  Ag  21  ’66  250w 
“Mrs.  Brink  writes  with  a  kind  of  cheerful 
understatement,  comfortably  and  sparely.  . 

The  shift  from  the  plausible  to  the  fantastic 
is  and.  lighthearted.  Andy’s  behavior  is 

beautifully  illustrative  of  children’s  aesthetic 
criteria  for  the  behavior  of  characters  in  fan¬ 
tasy  The  proper  question  here  is  not  ‘How 
could  robots  come  to  life?’  but  ‘How  would 
you  act  if  you  were  marooned  on  an  island 
m  a  flood  with  four  friendly,  but  unpredictable, 
tin  men?’  Mary  Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  5 
’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Amy  Kellman 

Library  J  91:3255  Je  15  ’66  llOw 


in  or  ior  literal -minded  boys,  with  a  robot 
teacher  possibly  looming  in  the  not-so-far-ofif 
future,  but  for  imaginative  boys  and  girls  who 
will  see  the  fun  of  it.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  lOOw 


BRINKLEY,  WILLIAM. 

393p  $5.95  Doubleday 


The  ninety  and  nine. 


66-13194 

The ,  author  of  Don’t  Go  Near  the  Water, 
BRD  1956,  describes  the  adventures  of  “the 
90  crew  members  and  the  9  officers  of  an  LST 
boat  running  supplies  and  troops  to  the  forces 
buried  in  on  the  Anzio  beachhead.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  World  War  II.  .  .  .  Characters  in¬ 
volved  .  -  Care]  Lieutenant  Barclay,  Nurse 

Clark,  Red  Carlyle  and  the  Italian  girl  Coco 
Compare  .who  gives  birth  to  a  baby  on  the 
craft  during  a  violent  storm.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Cullen 

Best  Sell  26:168  Ag  1  ’66  310w 
..  “William  Brinkley  celebrates  the  LSTs, 
those  bathtub -looking  affairs  with  a  ramp  for¬ 
ward  that  can  be  let  down  to  disgorge  men 

narHofi  wkS  °+n^°  a  beach.  .  .  ,  [Seaman  Red 
U?riy2l]  ^berates  various  supply  items  in  order 
h?ep  [Coc?-r  Compare]  from  starvation  or 
prostitution.  He  is  detected,  court-martialed 
and  condemned,  but  his  sentence  is  set  aside 
by  a  humane  and  temperamental  reviewing  of¬ 
ficer.  The  sailor  joins  the  LST  in  time  to 
participate  in  a  last  landing  at  Anzio,  and 
get  torpedoed  and  die  with  the  ship.  The 
book  flounders  m  more  or  less  amusing  trivia 
before  settling  down  to  a  stofy  that  if  really 
too  grim  for  Mr.  Brinkley’s  bland  gifts  The 
unpleasant  ending  has  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
CapfuyT1  drowning  out  a  Picnic.”  Emile 
Book  Week  plO  Ag  7  ’66  320w 

“The  crew  members  are  the  usual  ones  no 
real  original  creations  in  the  lot,  but  thev’  are 
always  interesting.  Most  of  the  book  is  light? 
hearted  fun  with  the  escapades,  feuds,  and 
loje  affairs,  of  men  who  have  been  thrown  to¬ 
gether  by  the  accident  of  war.  When  the  end 
comes,  it  Is  grim  and  tragic,  but  in  a  relliftic 
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sense  and  not  a  fictional  one.  Even  readers 
who  do  not  like  the  usual  war  novel  should 
find  this  one  a  real  surprise.  Recommended 
for  any  libraries."  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  91:3235  Je  15  ’66  150w 
Library  LJ  91:5778  N  15  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Garside 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2S  J1  17  ’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  49:36  J1  16  '66  390w 
Time  88:128  S  SO  ’66  230w 


ERINSMEAD,  H.  F.  Pastures  of  the  blue  crane. 

250p  83.95  Cowaid-McCann 

66-13132 

"The  central  character,  Ryl,  finds  on  her  six¬ 
teenth  birthday  that  she  is  not  totally  alone  in 
the  world  as  she  had  supposed,  but  has  a 
grandfather  whom  she  resents  and  despises.  By 
the  time  she  is  seventeen  she  has  come  to  love 
him,  and  has  found  herself  an  adopted  mother 
and  father  and  a  real  brother  as  well.”  (TBS) 
"Grades  six  to  eight."  (Eibrary  J) 

"This  vivid  and  heartwarming  story  that 
faces  up  to  a  real  situation  will  capture  the 
hearts  and  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  many 
teen-age  boys  and  girls.” 

Best  Sell  26:17  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pSB  My  5 
’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  30w 

Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Martin 

Library  J  91:1714  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  Marghanita  Laski 

New  Statesman  68:755  N  13  ’64  20w 

"The  character  stereotypes  and  the  busy  plot 
strain  the  reader’s  credulity;  and  the  race 
problem  is  so  artificially  imposed  on  the  story 
one  has  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the 
author  has  used  it  solely  to  give  her  book 
tone  and  substance.  .  .  .  For  ages  twelve  to 
sixteen.”  N.  Q.  Weiss 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  10  ’66  llOw 

TLS  pl074  N  26  ’64  150w 


BRION,  MARCEL.  Art  of  the  romantic  era; 
romanticism,  classicism,  realism.  286p  il  col 
il  $7.50;  pa  $3.95  Praeger 

709.03  Romanticism.  Art — History  65-20070 
After  two  short  chapters  on  architecture  and 
sculpture  the  main  concern  of  this  book  is  with 
painting.  The  author  “introduces  about  200 
artists  in  about  a  third  as  many  pages  of  text 
touching  the  art  of  Europe  (including  Russia 
and  Scandinavia)  and  the  U.S.  from  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  to  the  eve  of  the  Impres¬ 
sionists.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  gives  evidence  of  a  great  breadth 
of  concern  but  the  reader  is  generally  dismayed 
by  the  kaleidoscopic  image  which  emerges.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  not  successful  as  a  text  on  the 
period,  compared  with  a  number  of  standard 
histories — Canaday’s  [Keys  to  Art,  BRD  1964] 
or  Myers’  [Understanding  the  Arts,  BRD  1958], 
for  example.  Nor  does  the  quality  of  plates  or 
quality  of  the  discussion  of  more  involved  con¬ 
cepts  make  it  a  good  study  source  as  was  the 
author’s  Romantic  Art  [BRD  1961]  primarily 
because  there  is  too  much  detail  and  not  enough 
synthesis.  .  .  .  The  best  contribution  of  this 
publication  is  the  placing  of  unfamiliar  artists 
in  familiar  periods.” 

Choice  3:764  N  06  280w 
“[The  author’s]  constant  use  of  poetic  dic¬ 
tion  does  not  help  to  bring  his  subject  into 
sharp  focus.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  artists’  names 
are  mentioned  in  this  book,  with  only  a  handful 
such  as  Goya  and  Delacroix  receiving  a  page  or 
more  of  analysis.  .  .  .  Furthermore  there  is 
hardly  any  effort  made  to  relate  the  beautiful 
illustrations  to  what  Mr.  Brion  is  saying.  These 
plates  are  just  like  so  many  isolated  entries  in 
a  catalog  which  can  be  viewed  independently 
and  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  despite  the  faults 
of  the  text.”  Henry  Halpern 

Library  J  91:3396  J1  ’66  260w 


BRISSENDEN,  PAUL  F.,  jt.  ed.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  industrial  relations  in  the  Pacific- 
Asian  countries.  See  Roberts,  H.  S. 


BftIZOVA,  JOZA.  The  Czechoslovak  cookbook, 
by  Joza  Brizova,  et.  al:  tr.  and  adapted  by 
Adrienna  Vahala.  282p  $3.95  Crown 

641.5  Cookery,  Czechoslovak  65-24327 

This  volume  contains  recipes  adapted  for 
American  use,  including  dumplings  with 
smoked  meat,  mutton  goulash,  herring  cas¬ 
serole,  stuffed  cabbage  head,  bohemian  bis¬ 
cuits,  apricot  mousse  and  grog.  Index. 


“The  trouble  with  this  otherwise  admirable 
collection  of  recipes  from  the  traditionally 
rich  cookery  of  Czechoslovakia  ...  is  that 
the  recipes  are  too  skimpy,  they  allow  nothing 
for  the  inexperienced  cook.  And  it  is  in  the 
pastry  section  that  one  is  most  disappointed. 
General  editor  Charlotte  Adams  [of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cook  Book  series]  should  be  taken  to 
task  for  permitting  this  cookbook  to  come  into 
the  market  without  proper  supervision.  In 
many  respects  it  is  a  disaster  for  Czechoslovak 
cooking’s  reputation  in  the  American  kitch- 

©H  1  * 

Best  Sell  25:388  Ja  1  ’66  90w 
"Instructions  are  sometimes  a  bit  vague, 
but  the  recipes  are  contemporary  enough  to 
use  instant  flour.  This  reviewer  is  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  the  correctness  of  the  Czech 
names,  nor  the  specific  Czech  quality  of  the 
recipes.  The  pastry  section  is  particularly 
intriguing,  and  vegetables  are  usea  in  many 
good  ways.  This  seems  a  practical  compilation 
of  moderate  price,  which  many  libraries  might 
purchase;  those  where  Czechs  have  settled 
would  certainly  want  it.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  90:4976  N  15  ’65  lOOw 


BROCKWAY,  GEORGE,  jt.  auth.  Greece.  See 
Brockway,  L. 


BROCKWAY,  LUCILE.  Greece;  a  classical  tour 
with  extras,  by  Lucile  &  George  Brockway. 
260p  il  maps  $5.95  Knopf 
914.95  Greece,  Modem — Description  and 
travel.  Greece — Antiquities  66-19371 

The  authors  “are  frank  about  their  likes  and 
dislikes  and  .  .  .  specific  about  suggestions, 
right  down  to  a  list  of  primary  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  can  be  visited  within  three  weeks, 
with  an  itinerary  showing  how  to  manage  it. 
.  .  .  They  [also]  offer  more  extended  itineraries 
for  those  who  have  more  time,  including  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  islands.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Appendix  includes  the  Greek  language;  books; 
and  a  few  notes  for  camera  addicts.  Index. 


“No  person  who  intends  to  travel  to  Greece 
should  go  without  first  reading  this  book.  Those 
who  have  been  to  Greece  will  find  reading  it  a 
pleasant  reminiscence.  Though  basically  a 
guidebook,  the  book  is  written  in  an  informal 
and  chatty  style  that  makes  it  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  professional  guidebooks.  .  .  . 
The  sites  toured  and  information  given  are 
those  the  average  tourist  will  find  most  useful. 
.  .  .  Most  libraries  will  find  this  a  useful  addition 
to  their  collection.”  F.  M.  Lauritsen 

Library  J  91:5397  N  1  ’66  120w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  13  ’66  130w 


BRODERICK,  DOROTHY  M.  Hank.  145p  $3.50; 

lib  bdg  $3.27  Harper 

65-20253 

The  story  of  “a  teenage  drifter  who  resents 
his  father’s  desertion  of  his  family,  [but]  faces 
up  to  life  and  his  responsibilities  just  in  time.” 
(Commonweal)  "Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


"The  story  of  a  likable,  intelligent  boy.  .  .  . 
Miss  Broderick  has  made  of  Hank  a  credible, 
sympathetic  character;  when  she  allows  an  air 
of  cautious  optimism  to  suffuse  the  story’s  end¬ 
ing  it  seems  justified  and  real.  The  hook  has 
flaws- — notably  a  plot  that  occasionally  sounds 
as  if  a  venerable  Horatio  Alger  engine  is  put- 
putting  away  under  that  modem  sportscar 
hood — but  the  flaws  are  not  so  serious  as  to 
muffle  the  ring  of  truth.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p28  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  220w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Gillespie 

Library  J  91:5244  O  15  ’66  190w 
“Young  readers  should  dissociate  themselves 
from  an  immature  novel  on  juvenile  delinquency 
that  offers  clichd  plotting,  stilted  dialogue  and 
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BRODERICK,  D.  M. — Continued 
raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  No 
character  in  the  story  is  realized.  Certainly  not 
Hank.  .  .  .  One  can  only  wonder  .  .  .  about  the 
crucial  people  in  Hank’s  life.  What  about  that 
father  who  so  demoralized  him?  Why  did  he 
disappear?  Why  does  Hank  despise  his  mother? 
One  can  accept  the  boy’s  actions  as  a  ventilation 
of  his  frustrations,  but  the  vital  questions  re¬ 
main  unanswered.  In  no  time,  Hank  goes — to 
use  the  author’s  words — from  bum  to  hero.  A  bit 
much.”  Gertrude  Samuels 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  23  ’66  220w 
[YA] 


“Although  the  major  portion  of  this  book 
is  reworked  from  a  doctoral  dissertation,  the 
style  has  a  sparkle  lacking  in  much  scholarly 
writing.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  important  state¬ 
ment  of  the  book  is  at  the  end  of  chapter 
one:  '.  .  .  in  the  beginning  as  in  the  end  it 
is  the  stage  of  subjectivity  on  which  Melville 
plays  out  “ontological  heroics”.’  There  follows 
a  brilliantly  done  existentialistic  explanation  of 
phenomena  in  Ishmael’s  world.  The  over¬ 
weighted  notes  are  fortunately  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  along  with  a  short  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  A  needed  and  successful  addition  to  Mel¬ 
ville  criticism,  this  book  does  demand  a 
thorough  reading  of  Moby  Dick.”  R.  F.  Cayton 
Library  J  90:1721  Ap  1  ’65  210w 


BRODERICK,  DOROTHY  M.  An  introduction 
to  children’s  work  in  public  libraries.  176p 
$4  Wilson.  H.W. 

027.62  Libraries,  Children’s.  Children’s  lit¬ 
erature  (Books  about)  64-22813 

The  author  “attempts  to  help  librarians 
achieve  the  best  that  is  possible  within  present 
limitations,  directing  herself  primarily,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  those  who  are  alone  in 
their  libraries  and  who  must  provide  for  all 
age  groups  in  their  community.  The  book  .  .  . 
sets  forth  the  philosophy  of  public  library  serv¬ 
ice  to  children;  the  problems,  criteria,  and 
process  of  book  selection;  details  of  admini¬ 
stering  children’s  service;  programming;  and 
community  relationships.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  discusses  areas  which  present  par¬ 
ticular  problems  to  the  nonspecialist.  .  .  . 

Miss  Broderick  has  based  the  content  of  her 
book  on  her  own  experience  as  children’s  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  New  York  state  library.  .  .  . 
Children’s  books  mentioned  in  the  text  are 
listed  by  the  author  in  the  appendix."  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index 


"[An]  excellent  and  long-awaited  [book]. 
.  .  .  The  first  work  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  non-specialist  librarians  in  the  small 
community,  it  nevertheless  has  value  for  all 
concerned  with  library  service  to  children, 
whatever  their  community,  and  depth  of  back¬ 
ground,  or  experience.”  Elizabeth  Burr 
Library  J  90:3719  S  15  ’65  250w 


“In  a  time  when  public  libraries  are  generally 
moving  away  from  school  service,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  Miss  Broderick  advocating  even  a 
temporary  classroom  collection  for  a  special 
project.  The  statement  that  'Special  loans  of 
this  nature  are  not  the  same  as  bulk  loans’ 
is  not  really  sufficient  explanation.  .  .  .  The 
author  examines  some  of  the  cliches  of  library 
service  .  .  .  and  devastates  them  with  her 
logic.  She  is  completely  subjective  in  her  evalu¬ 
ation  of  professional  tools,  and  some  librarians 
will  disagree  with  her  rating  of  them.  Her  ad¬ 
vice  is  for  the  non-specialist  to  examine  and 
then  make  a  personal  evaluation.  With  this 
there  can  be  no  disagreement.  The  book  is 
not  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  but  while  it 
is  brief  it  is  also  very  concise.  .  Written 
m  the  author  s  usual  inimitable  style,  this 
book  will  be  useful  for  library  education  classes 
and  independent  stiidy.  State  and  regional  con¬ 
sultants  will  find  it  invaluable  for  in-service 
training.  It  is  a  must  for  every  library,  es¬ 
pecially  the  smallest.”  E.  C.  Cawthorne 
Library  Q  36:187  Ap  ’66  260w 


BRODTKORB,  PAUL.  Ishmael’s  white  world 
T&^eSolo£1,ca1,.  reading  of  Moby  Did 
[byl  Paul  Brodtkorb,  Jr.  170p  $5  Yale  univ 

813  Melville,  Herman— Moby  Dick.  Symbol¬ 
ism  in  literature  65-11171 

The  author’s  “purpose  in  this  book  is  t< 
nnderstand  the  total  existence  called  ‘Ish- 
mael.  for  the  narrator- sailor  is  more  than  i 
reporter  of  events.  .The  emphasis  is  placed  or 
how  Ishmael  perceives  a  phenomenon  at  am 
given  moment.”  (Library  J)  Biblgaphy.  3 

“The  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Brodtkorb’ s  chal¬ 
lenging  study  are  approximately  the  issue- 
raised  on  a  wider  scale  by  Charles  Feidelson’- 
symbohsm  and  American  Literature  [BRE 
1953].  Is  Moby  Dick  as  completely  ‘Ishmael’ - 
yvhji-e  ,  word’,  as  Mr.  Brodtkorb  supposed?  V 
^  '  e  s  epistemology  really  in  correspondence 
with  ‘phenomenology’?  This  study  is  a  lustm 
able  and  an  acute  experiment  with  an  an 
proach,  but  on©  should  be  careful  to  take  it  fl¬ 
an,  experiment.  Phenomenology  implies  for  tTu 
critic  a  sympathetic  relativism;  the  more  need 
then  for  us  to  examine  cautiously  the  ‘whit- 

naswi?.  sh,fih  Fofie  ^terary  shLjKnxn 

Am  Lit  37:485  Ja  ’66  240w 


BRODY,  DAVID.  Labor  in  crisis;  the  steel 
strike  of  1919.  208p  $3.95  Lippincott 
331.89  Strikes  and  lockouts.  Labor  unions — 
History  65-23205 

“This  book  explores  the  events  that  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  .  .  .  steel  strike  of  1919.  It  as¬ 
sesses  the  roles  of  management,  the  trade 
unions,  the  industrial  workers,  the  government, 
and  the  public.  It  seeks  to  explain  why  unioni¬ 
zation  failed  before  the  New  Deal  era.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Readers  of  [Brody’s]  earlier  and  excellent 
Steelworkers  in  America:  The  Nonunion  Era 
EBRD  1962]  will  not  And  his  new  work  dis¬ 
appointing.  It  is  analytically  organized,  thought¬ 
fully  argued,  well  written,  and  well  informed. 
•  .  [However]  its  inadequate  explanation  of 

shifting  attitudes  of  the  Wilson  administration 
toward  the  steelworkers  makes  clear  once  again 
the  .  need  for  a  comprehensive  history  of  labor 
during  the  Wilson  years  and  especially  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  World  War  I  on  the  interplay  between 
the  two.  Perhaps  Brody  will  someday  favor  us 
with  such  a  work.”  H.  G.  Gutman 

Am  Hist  R  72:324  O  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:340  Je  ’66  150w 

‘.‘The  author  briefly  discusses  subsequent 
un-ion  success  in  order  to  place  the  events  of 
1919  in  perspective.  While  this  account  concen¬ 
trates  upon  the  .  steel  industry,  it  has  implica- 
lions  for  unionism  in  other  mass-production 
mdustnes. 

J  Am  Hist  52:8S4  Mr  ’66  300w 
“This  is  a  solid,  well-balanced,  well-docu¬ 
mented  piece  of  historical  craftsmanship.  It 
should  be  read  by  today’s  aspirants-  to  union 
leadership.  It  is  a  necessary  acquisition  for 
labor  history  collections  and  a  worthwhile  ad- 
ujtion  to  college  and  university  libraries.” 
William  Gibelman 

Library  J  90:5278  D  1  ’65  270w 
Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


cwhw’  Geography,  its  scope  and 

a  C0Tcludmg  chapter  suggesting 
nfor-D  elementary  and  secondary 
Raymond  H.  Muessig*  and  Vin- 
Merrill1,  Ro“ers’  u6p  maPs  $3.95;  pa  $1.75 

910  Geography— Study  and  teaching 

„  .  .  65-21171 

...... '  -“C,  Social  Science  Seminar  Series  presents 

y<r,T«ewp<v!rits  °,u,.an,d  information  about 
history,  geography,  political  science,  economics 
sociology,  and.  anthropology.  This  social def¬ 
ence  material  is  complemented  by  creative  and 
practical  methods,  tailored  to  each  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  fields,  for  elementary  and  secondary 
fevers- ”(P  J)  The  author  of  this  volume  his 
.  tried  to  present  the  various  currents  of  thought 
contemporary  American  geography  and  to 

studio  ”  \t0T3 -v. ..variety  of  substantive 

studies.  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 

.  Broek  is  at  his  best  (and  his  most  partita n') 
m  his  description  of  the  conflict  between  en- 

Irs°nHeeiisafllscS  Aad£  culture-oriented  geolraph- 
ers.  Me  is  also  adept  at  exposing-  myths  offered 

wtlch  31111 

Choice  3:146  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
Social  Studies  57:142  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
.“Gnecart  only  say  [the]  author  is  a  master 
,his  field,  a  writer  thoughtful  of  his  reader 
and  a  scholar  unafraid  of  bias,  unafraid  of 
announcing  and.  expressing  his  own  personal 
perspective  of  his  discipline.  Though  this  sertSi 
is  intended  for  teachers,  .  .  .  Broek  has  writ! 
ten  one  of  the  finest  introductions  to  the  field 
a  student  could  read  and  one  I  have  a  hunch 
he  would  enjoy.”  S.  G.  Edgerton  bunch 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:307  Ja  ’66  400w 
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BROME,  VINCENT.  The  International  brig¬ 
ades;  Spain  1936-1939.  317p  pi  $6  Morrow 
946.081  Spain — History — Civil  War.  1936- 
1939.  Soldiers  66-14361 

The  author  oilers  a  “view  of  -  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  through  the  eyes  of  the  Republican 
l Royalist)  forces  which  resisted  Franco’s  Ra¬ 
tionalists.  .  .  .  The  book  focuses  on  the  foreign 
volunteers  .  .  .  who  fought  on  the  Republican 
side.  ...  [It  includes]  quotations  from  letters, 
diaries,  and  interviews.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“The  author  of  this  book  recognizes  the 
nightmare  quality  of  the  entire  episode;  grant¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  checking  the  state¬ 
ments  of  survivors,  he  cites  contradictory  ac¬ 
counts  and  leaves  the  reader  to  make  up  his 
own  mind.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  accounts  are 
full  of  color  and  human  interest,  and  this  book 
is  full  of  highly  readable  stories  about  some 
eccentric  and  fascinating  men,  but  they  leave 
the  big  questions  as  open  as  they  were  while 
the  war  was  being  fought.  .  .  .  The  patchy  and 
anecdotal  quality  of  this  book  is  itself  evidence 
of  the  tragic  fate  which  defeated  these  volun¬ 
teers  both  in  the  war  and  in  the  history  of 
what  they  did.”  Joseph  Barnes 

Book  Week  p4  F  27  '66  850w 
Choice  3:248  My  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  21  '66 
600w 

“This  fascinating  study,  occasionally  harsh, 
is  only  slightly  cynical  and  never  glib.  Com¬ 
petently,  it  tells  the  general  story  of  the  inter¬ 
national  brigades;  excellently,  it  traces  a  cross- 
section  of  volunteers  from  their  first  response 
to  the  challenge  of  Spain  to  their  death  or 
repatriation.  The  writing  is  sober  and  rational, 
except  for  those  silly  references  to  ‘Latin 
blood.’  ” 

Economist  217:59  O  2  '65  500w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:688  F  1  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Josephine  Herbst 

Nation  203:91  J1  25  ’66  2800w 


Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  18:31  Ja  11  ’66  llOOw 
“One  of  the  few  changes  from  the  1965 
English  edition  of  the  book  is  the  replacement 
of  some  British-oriented  photographs  with 
more  illustrations  of  American  participants. 
The  errors  in  the  text  itself  are  reproduced 
unaltered.  But  the  book — more  journalism  than 
history — sketches  in  a  necessary  beginning. 
A  generation  after  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
Orwellian  political  inversions  continue  to  dis¬ 
tort  the  picture,  .  .  .  What  Vincent  Brome 
has  supplied  may  be  useful  as  source  material 
for  a  dispassionate — or  at  least  more  com¬ 
plete — future  story  of  a  foredoomed  venture.” 
Stanley  Weintraub 

New  Repub  154:27  Mr  12  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  70:328  S  3  ’65  350w 


“Abstracted  from  its  cocoon  of  idealism  and 
crusading  zeal,  the  International  Brigades  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  makes  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  story.  Even  Mr.  Brome.  who  has 
steeped  himself  in  the  climate  of  the  middle 
l930s,  has  to  admit  that  ‘the  reality  was  some¬ 
times  a  confused  nightmare’.  This  is,  the 
author  can  claim,  the  first  general  account  of 
the  quota  of  Spain’s  carnage  contributed  by 
those  mixed  contingents.  .  .  .  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  lot  of  valuable  material  and  a  few 
moving  passages.  But  there  are  too  many  trivia 
and  obvious  book-making  gimmicks.” 

TLS  p768  S  9  ’65  600w 


BRONOWSKI,  J.  The  abacus  and  the  rose. 
See  Bronowski,  J.  Science  and  human  values 


BRONOWSKI,  J.  Science  and  human  values, 
rev.  ed.  with  a  new  dialogue,  The  abacus 
and  the  rose.  119p  il  $3  Harper 

508.1  Science  and  the  humanities  65-1816 
“Three  of  these  essays  were  first  given  as 
lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  on  26  February,  5  March  and  19  March 
1953.  The  dialogue  was  originally  broadcast  by 
the  BBC  Third  programme  in  1962.  For  first 
edition  see  BED  1958. 


Reviewed  by  Joel  Porte 
Christian  Science 
280w 


Monitor  p7  Je  24  ’65 


“A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  much 
admired,  often  quoted  essay,  including  a  new 
dialogue,  .  .  .  that  discusses  the  theme  that 


’science  is  as  integral  a  part  of  the  culture  of 
our  age  as  the  arts  are.’  ” 

Sci  Am  215:306  S  ’66  50w 


BRONOWSKI,  JACOB.  The  identity  of  man; 
pub.  lor  the  Am.  mus.  of  natural  history. 
I07p  $3.95  Natural  hist,  press 
501  Science — Philosophy.  Knowledge,  The¬ 
ory  of.  Man  65-17267 

This  book  originated  as  the  first  series  of  Man 
and  Nature  Lectures  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  1965.  The  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies 
“takes  as  his  theme  the  crisis  of  self-confidence 
that  springs  from  each  man’s  wish  to  be  a 
person,  in  the  face  of  tne  nagging  fear  that,  as 
science  seems  to  show,  he  is  a  machine.  .  .  . 
Reviewing  our  recent  discoveries  in  physics 
and  biology  and  their  implications  for  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  [Bronow¬ 
ski]  examines  the  numerous  complementary 
processes  of  science  and  art  and  arrives  at 
a  .  .  .  humanistic  philosophy  for  man  in  our 
time.  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Bronowski  is  at  his  very  best  as  he  de¬ 
scribes  [natural!  phenomena  in  his  lucid  man¬ 
ner.  .  .  .  [However]  the  expositor’s  hubris 
mars  the  important  chapter  in  which  Bronow¬ 
ski,  having  established  parallels  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  looks  for  the  quintessential  dif¬ 
ferences.  ...  I  do  not  think  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  section  of  The  Identity  of  Man  works, 
but  I  do  not  urge  its  rejection  at  all.  For  one 
thing,  the  sheer  audacity  of  someone  trying 
‘to  create  again  a  coherent  philosophy  of  man' 
is  stunning.  The  book  is  written  in  a  splen¬ 
did  personal  style  (hearing  the  lectures  I  at¬ 
tributed  the  flamboyance  to  Bronowski's  de¬ 
livery;  reading  them  I  see  that  it’s  in  the 
prose).  Finally,  Bronowski  adds  a  symmetry  to 
the  whole  discussion  of  the  two  cultures  when 
he  describes  the  values  generated  by  artistic 
creation.”  F.  H.  Gardner 

Nation  202:559  My  9  ’66  900w 


“[This  book,  like]  The  Challenge  of  Science 
[by  George  Boas,  BRD  19661  is  discursive  rather 
than  expository,  and  wonderfully  written.  .  .  . 
[Bronowski]  like  Boas,  constructs  a  philosophy 
for  modern  man:  like  Boas  he  lives  by  the 
belief  that  ‘the  act  of  discovery  in  science 
engages  the  imagination  ...  as  truly  as  does 
the  act  of  creation  in  the  arts,’  but  he  develops 
his  thesis  differently  from  Boas.  .  .  .  [He] 
looks  more  deeply  into  the  privately  experi¬ 
encing  self.  .  .  .  ‘What  is  man,’  asks  the 
Psalmist,  _  ‘that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?’ 
Bronowski  helps  us  to  know  what  is  man, 
and  with  Boas,  helps  us  to  understand  him  in 
a  world  for  which  the  Psalmist,  as  well  as 
the  scientist,  is  a  spokesman.”  Jane  Oppen- 
heimer 

Natur  Hist  75:4  My  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Hawkes 

New  Statesman  72:262  Ag  19  ’66  500w 


“Dr.  Bronowski’s  four  lectures  .  .  .  have  not 
been  transferred  altogether  satisfactorily  to 
print.  The  exposition  moves  fluently  and  almost 
obsequiously  along,  coaxing  our  better  selves 
into  agreement  with  whatever  it  is  that  he  is 
trying  to  get  across,  amid  much  dropping  of 
the  names  of  very  up-to-date  theories  and 
abstract  ideas.  But  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
m  the  way  of  clearly  paraphrasable  content. 

.  .  .  Much  hostility  to  science  [Bronowski] 
says,  is  due  to  men’s  desire  to  be  assured  of 
their  uniqueness.  But  if  this  is  the  uniqueness 
of  indiyiduals,  poetry  as  he  describes  it  will 
be  of  little  help  since  it  shows  how  alike  we 
all  are  .  .  .  What  he  says  is  the  beginning  of 
a  problem  rather  than  the  solution  of  one.” 
Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  J1  7  ’66  900w 

“[This]  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  essay 
on  the  current  scientific  revolution.  Bronowski 
does  not  spend  words  in  it  descanting  on  C.  P. 
Snow’s  two  cultures.’  It  is  clear  by  now  that 
culture  must  be  one,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all,  and 
this  is  the  essential  point  that  he  makes  in 
his  brilliant  and  lucid  style,  familar  to  us  al¬ 
ready  from  Science  and  Human  Values  [BRD 
19581.  ...  In  part  3  of  his  book,  Bronowski 
turns  into  a  literary  critic,  and  a  very  good 
one  at  that,  as  we  might  have  expected  from 
his  early  work  on  Blake  [William  Blake  and 
the  Age  of  Revolution,  BRD  19G5],  .  .  .  Bro¬ 
nowski  has  skillfully  woven  together  the  new 
vistas  presented  by  the  critical  changes  in 
epistemology  to  show  how  far  they  can  lead 
us.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  really  a  matter  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  good  sense  rather  than  of  flashing 
intuitions.  A  kind  of  Aristotelian  serenity 
hovers  over  his  prose.”  Giorgio  de  Santillana 

Science  154:630  N  4  ’66  1800w 
TLS  p666  J1  28  ’66  420w 
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BROOK,  DAVID.  Preface  to  peace;  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Arab-Israel  armistice  sys¬ 
tem.  15 lp  $3.75  Public  affairs  press 

956.94  United  Nations.  Israel-Arab  War, 
1948-1949 — Armistices  64-16106 


The  author  explains  in  an  introductory  Over¬ 
view:  “Besides  the  Korean  instance,  the  Arab- 
Israel  armistice  was  one  of  three  major  efforts 
made  by  the  United  Nations  to  supervise  an 
armistice,  or  truce  concluded  by  minor,  but 
strategically  located  powers.  In  the  other  two 
instances — namely,  the  India-Pakistan  question 
and  the  Indonesian  problem — there  was  either 
tacit  or  actual  agreement  that  the  issue  would 
not  be  decided  upon  by  further  use  of  military 
force.  .  .  .  This  study  will  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Arab-Israel  armistice  system 
contributed  toward  a  more  peaceful  atmosphere 
as  well  as  its  effectiveness  as  an  armistice 
system.”  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  is  ...  a  remarkable  dearth  of 
literature  on  the  numerous  minor  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  forces.  ‘UN  Presences’  and  ‘UN  Ob¬ 
server  Groups’.  .  .  .  For  this  reason,  David 
Brook’s  monograph  on  the  UN  Truce  Super¬ 
vision  Organization  in  the  Middle  East  is 
particularly  welcome.  .  .  .  After  presenting 
a  concise  history  of  the  Arab-Israel  Ar¬ 
mistice  System,  Dr.  Brook  proceeds  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  UNTSO  itself.  He  discusses 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Observer  Corps,  Local 
Commanders’  Agreements,  and  the  relationship 
of  UNTSO  to  the  Security  Council.  .  .  .  The 
general  picture  of  UNTSO  that  emerges  is  that 
of  a  rather  undramatic  but  extremely  useful 
instrument  of  peace-keeping.  .  .  .  This  UN 
vigilance,  in  the  author’s  judgment,  could  be 
profitably  applied  in  other  tense  areas  of  the 
world,  especially  during  periods  of  transition 
from  active  hostility  to  permanent  peace.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Brook’s  careful  analytical  study;  .  .  .  de¬ 
serves  wide  attention.”  J.  G.  Stoessinger 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1080  D  ’65  4S0w 
“[The  book]  is  brief,  lacking  in  historical 
detail  and  chronological  sequence.  It  seeks  to 
be  analytical  but  is  too  truncated  even  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  badly  written  and  a  chore  to 
read.  Yet  it  does  pull  together  some  information 
on  the  novel  use  to  which  international  organ¬ 
ization  has  in  this  instance  been  put  and  is 
based  entirely  on  the  documents — for  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  not  to  have  visited  the  area.  A 
visit,  no  doubt,  would  have  resulted  in  a  more 
apparent  appreciation  of  the  deep  tragedy  that 
has  overtaken  the  Arab  population  of  Palestine 
— and  in  a  somewhat  less  optimistic  title.” 
E.  H.  Buehrig 

J  Am  Hist  51:535  D  ’64  140w 


BROOK,  STELLA.  The  language  of  the  Book 
of  common  prayer.  232p  $5.50  Oxford 
264.03  Church  of  England.  Book  of  common 
prayer  65-20044 

“Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  general  back¬ 
ground  descriptions  of  the  evolution  of  English 
vocabulary  and  style  and  the  development  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  remainder  is 
an  examination  of  the  language  in  each  of  the 
sections:  The  Prayers  and  Orders  of  Service, 
the  Psalter,  and  the  Prefaces  and  Articles  of 
Religion.  A  comparison  with  the  language 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  illumi¬ 
nates  her  discussion.  The  concluding  chapter 
evaluates  the  influence  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
Wi(  Prayer  on  current  English  and  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  current  English  for  new  or  revised 
liturgical  writing.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Sub¬ 
ject  index.  Word  index. 


0+4iLD^B+r^ok]  .believes  that,  a  modem  English 
style  worthy  of  a  new  revision  may  develop 
~.a  mutual  influence  between  written  and 
®P?ken  ,ls  restored.  The  book  is  solid, 

rnivrl  an<i-  clearly  written  with  a  generous 
bibliographical  appendix.”  6 

Choice  3:220  My  ’66  120w 
“Every  serious  reader  of  the  Book  of  Com- 

level,  many  will  be  enriched  by  proper  under- 
of  f  words  that  have  (but  wi^oSt 
special  knowledge,  unnoticeably)  changed  their 

SoaSofStlie  Book  of  EXardTV^nd^the 

°whether'  gram&^Sr^^lifti^T/ 
Brook  has  much  to  offer.”  euyn&Lic,  nr. 

Tl— S  Pll04  D  2  ’65  200w 


BROOKE,  C.  N.  L..  it 

and  his  letters.  See  Klorey  i 


Gilbert  Foliot 


BROOKE,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  flowering  of 
the  middle  ages.  See  Evans,  J.,  ed. 


BROOKE,  EDWARD  W.  The  challenge  of 
change;  crisis  in  our  two-party  system.  269p 
$5.95  Little 

329.6  Republican  Party — History  66-16557 
The  author  “declares  that  Republicans  have 
veered  too  far  from  the  Republicanism  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  .  .  .  His  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  dealing  with  poverty,  racial 
inequality  and  urban  problems  is  a  .  .  .  pro¬ 
gram  for  supplementing  Democratic  measures 
with  encouragement  of  individual  self-develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  foreign  field,  he  believes  that 
underdeveloped  nations  would  be  best  helped  by 
a  Peace  Corps  of  American  businessmen.” 
(Publishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henriot 

America  114:674  My  7  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Price 

Book  Week  p4  Je  5  ’66  1050w 
“Mr.  Brooke  writes  very  well  indeed.  .  .  . 
His  clarity  of  style  and  intellectual  content 
announce  very  persuasively  that  he  is  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with  politically.  Having  said 
this,  I  must  say  quickly  that  his  book  may  not 
come  even  close  to  achieving  his  objectives. 
It  professes  to  chart  a  whole  new  path  for 
the  Republican  Party,  one  by  which  it  can 
again  become  a  majority  force  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brooke  sees  the  Republicans 
as  better  equipped  for  reform.  .  .  .  [He] 
has  laid  down  an  appealing  platform,  at  least 
for  some  .  .  .  [But]  old-time,  conservative 
Republicans  .  .  .  will  say  ‘This  is  an  echo, 
not  a  choice.  Godfrey  Sperling 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  12  ’66 
550w 


A  frankly  partisan  book  but  an  excellent 
one  of  its  type..  .  .  Carefully  and  intelligently 
written  .  .  .  [it]  should  stir  up  great  interest. 
Recommended  generally.”  George  Whitbeck 
Library  J  91:2070  Ap  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  Nolan 

Reporter  35:46  D  1  ’66  llOOw 


Attorney  General  Brooke  is  an  unusual 
Politician  for  many  reasons.  One  of  them  is 
that  he  was  elected  against  the  anti-Goldwater 
torrent,  which  sent  President  Johnson  back  to 
the  White  House  with  fabulous  public  sup¬ 
port.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brooke  is  unusual  in  that  he 
ran  as  a  Republican  who  did  not  hide  his 
label.  He  is  unusual  in  that  he  is  the  highest 
elected  Negro  official  in  the  country.  And  now 
he  has  aimounced  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
his.  party  s  nomination  for  [a]  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  .  .  .  Whether  Mr. 
Brooke  is  chosen  as  his  party’s  nominee  or 
not,  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  causes  of 
the  sickness  of  the  GOP  is  important  for  those 
who  believe  that  the  two-party  system  is 
worth  preserving.”  L.  L.  L.  Golden 
Sat  R  49:46  Ap  23  ’66  1300w 


BROOKS,  JOHN.  The  great  leap;  the  past 
twenty-five  years  m  America.  382p  pi  $6.95 

309.173  U.S. — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-20726 

The  author  believes  “that  the  year  1939  is 
the  watershed  marking  the  emergence  of  the 
cpntemporary  Limited  States.  .  .  .  [His  book 
discusses  the]  ‘multiple  revolutions’  taking 
place  m  one  area  after  another  of  American 
living,  whether  the  corporations,  sex,  religion, 
the  arts,  _  urban  existence,  race  relations,  or 
Index*10*1  ^  y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“it  is  not  clear  why  [the  author]  wrote  the 
present  book.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  well  written 
and  interesting,  but  it  is  never  terribly  clear  to 
what  sort  of  reader  the  author  wishes  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself,  or  to  .what  purpose.  .  .  This 
i,a  Philosophical  perspective"  seems  a 
shame,  because  there  is  so  much  intere^tine- 
material  which  might  have  supported  one  ThI 
book  is  plainly  well  researched  and  Mr  Brooks 
has  a,  knack  for  drawing  startling  contrasts  and 
n?nne-D  Vp}P  ft0™9  „anf  ouriosFtTes  as  he  gaoes 
Yet,  the  reader  soon  suspects,  rtehtlv. 

^ordbefg  ^  t  really  some  anywhere.” 
Best  Sell  26:243  O  1  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Taylor 

Book  Week  p3  S  25  ’66  1750w 
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“A  cursory  examination  could  cause  one  to 
conclude  that  this  is  another  example  of  social 
comment  based  largely  upon  The  Statistical 
Abstract.  Such  a  conclusion  would  too  easily 
dismiss  a  rather  significant  book.  ...  It  is 
not  easy  to  present  a  great  deal  of  -statistical 
material  and  retain  readability  but  “John  Brooks 
whose  writings  will  be  familiar  to  New  Yorker 
readers  has  accomplished  this.  Public  libraries 
will  need  this  for  it  offers  a  great  deal  to 
either  the  general  reader  or  the  informed  lay¬ 
man.  High  school  libraries  should  consider  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  today’s  16-year-old 
was  11  years  away  from  birth  in  1939  and 
what  is  social  comment  to  adults  will  be  his¬ 
tory  to  them.  While  clearly  a  trade  book  many 
college  libraries  would  find  it  a  useful  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  last  25  years.”  F.  W.  Summers 
Library  J  91:5421  N  1  '66  220w 
‘‘Essentially  [this]  book  is  a  long  essay, 
topically  divided.  As  such  it  is  a  notable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  broadly  analyzing  mod¬ 
ern  American  society,  a  colorful,  balanced, 
and  incisive  discussion  which  serves  as  a  kind 
of  preface  to  maturity  in  considering  the 
whirligig  1960’s.  Like  any  good  essayist,  Mr. 
Brooks  has  a  favorite  thesis;  like  an  excellent 
essayist,  he  uses  it  not  to  limit  but  to  propel 
a  free-wheeling  commentary.  .  .  .  Inevitably 
[the]  sections  are  of  unequal  quality.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Brooks’s  treatment  of  the  Cold  War  is  super¬ 
ficial.  tie  is  at  his  best  when  he  stays  at 
home  and  analyzes  the  effects  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  United  States  from  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  scarcity  to  one  of  abundance.”  E.  F. 
Goldman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  18  ’66  1200w 
New  Yorker  42:247  O  22  ’66  50w 
‘‘Since  1939,  the  theme  of  change  has  domi¬ 
nated  American  life,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  at  any  period  in  our  history.  It  also  domi¬ 
nates  John  Brooks’  spare  and  staccato  but 
troubled  and  thoughtful  investigation  of  the 
era  that  began  with  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  The  book  is  not  a  history.  It  is  a 
balance  sheet,  a  progress  report  in  which 
Brooks  shuttles  between  1939  and  1964  .  .  . 
weaving  a  picture  of  a  nation  during  a  period 
of  fantastic  transition  that  has  endowed  its 
people  with  incredible  benefits  and  left  them 
vaguely  missing  something  and  grasping  for 
more  ’ 1 

Newsweek  68:116  S  26  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Stein 

Sat  R  49:38  N  5  ’66  700w 


BROOKS,  POLLY  SCHOYER.  The  world  of 
walls;  the  middle  ages  in  Western  Europe 
[by]  Polly  Schoyer  Brooks  and  Nancy  Zinsser 
Walworth.  25  6p  il  maps  16.95  Lippincott 

940.1  Middle  Ages — History — Juvenile  liter¬ 
ature  66-8605 


The  authors  employ  “biographical  sketches  of 
eight  influential  medieval  figures,  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  brief  transitional  chapters,  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  times  when  men  lived  in  castles, 
walled  towns  and  monasteries.  [They]  have 
chosen  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  Charlemagne, 
William  the  Conqueror,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
Richard  the  Lion  Heart.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  as 
their  archetypes.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


Best  Sell  26:293  N  1  ’66  150w 
“Similar  in  design  to  the  authors’  well- 
received  book  on  the  Renaissance  [The  World 
Awakes,  BRD  1963],  this  overview  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  western  Europe  approaches  the  subject 
largely  by  way  of  biographical  sketches  of  lead¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  time.  .  .  .  Behind  the  individ¬ 
ual  portraits,  the  background  of  the  era  unfolds 
in  smooth  sequence,  giving  the  high-school 
reader  a  graphic  introduction  to  the  medieval 
world.  Profusely  illustrated.”  M;.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  66 
120w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  66  40w 


“This  readable  book  is  not  a  history  of. the 
Middle  Ages.  Rather,  by  sketching  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  some  influential  citizens  (usually 
wealthy)  of  the  period,  .  .  .  with  color  and 
anecdote,  the  authors  project  a  somewhat  one¬ 
sided  picture  of  the  times.  However,  details 
of  weaponry,  costume,  customs,  and  behavior 
will  interest  young  people.  Some  of  the  au¬ 
thors’  interpretations  differ  from  those  of  other 
writers  on  the  period,  notably  in  the  section 


on  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  her  influence  on 
Richard  the  Lionheart.  This  is  an  additional 
purchase.”  Margaret  Cheeseman 

Library  J  91:6199  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
“One  could  easily  make  substitutions  in  such 
a  list,  but  they  were  all  surely  representative. 
The  book  is  tastefully  illustrated  and  interwoven 
with  the  story  of  these  lives  is  a  generous 
portion  of  medieval  history.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  N  6  ’66  lOOw 


BROOME,  J.  H.  Pascal.  250p  $6  Barnes  & 
Noble 

194  Pascal,  Blaise  66-1406 

The  author  gives  a  “summary  of  the  main 
events  of  Pascal’s  life,  together  with  some 
of  the  relevant  background,  followed  by 
lan]  .  .  .  analysis  of  all  his  works,  ranging 
from  mathematics  to  theology.”  (TLS)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“Broome  minimizes  biographical  detail 
except  when  it  illumines  Pascal’s  mathematics 
and  science,  his  philosophy  and  theology.  His 
work  incorporates  findings  based  on  Pascal’s 
writing  beyond  the  familiar  Pensees  and 
Provincial  Letters  and  benefits  from  the  recent 
manuscript  research  of  Louis  Lafuma  and 
others.  Broome’s  work  should  help  cool  those 
who  know  only  of  Pascal’s  passions,  his 
heart’s  ‘reasons  which  reason  does  not  know’; 
it  will  help  dismiss  the  charges  of  irra¬ 
tionalism  newly  brought  against  Pascal  by  a 
generation  which  has  begun  to  kick  the 
existentialist  habit.  .  .  .  Broome  is  correct: 
Pascal  ‘does  not  in  fact  convince  many 
people.’  He  speaks  to  their  situation.  After 
reading  Broome  one  is  less  likely  to  place 
Pascal  in  the  irrationalists’  Hall  of  Fame.” 
M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  17  '66  800w 
“[This  book]  is  lucid,  well  written,  balanced, 
and  intelligent.  ...  It  takes  into  account 
much  recent  scholarship  on  Pascal,  an  author 
on  whom  recent  scholarship  has  tended  to 
reverse  many  previously  held  positions.  Yet 
Broome  gives  us  almost  no  reference  to  the 
work  of  other  scholars.  His  bibliography  is  of 
the  further-reading-for-the-interested-amateur 
sort,  and  his  notes  and  index  are  perfunctory. 
.  .  .  However,  it  in  no  way  supersedes  that  of 
Jean  Mesnard  [Pascal,  His  Life  and  Works, 
BRD  1953]  and  Mesnard  has  the  advantage  of 
telling  us  frankly  on  what  points  scholars  dis¬ 
agree;  the  danger  of  Broome’s  exposition  is 
precisely  that,  although  it  is  clearly  aimed  at 
the  beginner,  it  often  gives  him  no  clue  as  to 
which  interpretations  are  controversial  and 
which  are  based  on  sound  and  undisputed 
evidence.  Recommended  with  reservations.” 

Choice  3:656  O  ’66  200w 
“What  Dr.  Broome  has  done,  and  done  well, 
is  to  give  a  concise  and  balanced  summary 
of  the  main  events  of  Pascal’s  life  .  .  .  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sympathetic  and  competent  analy¬ 
sis  of  all  his  works.  .  .  .  The  fluency  of  his 
account  is  unimpeded  by  references  to  other 
scholars  and  their  theories  (except  for  some 
anonymous  and  venerable  Aunt  Sallies)  so 
that  it  may  all  seem  easier  to  the  unsuspecting 
reader  than  it  really  is;  but  such  a  fair 
presentation  is  effective  and  more  helpful  than 
a  polemical  one.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Broome]  does, 

however,  go  too  far  in  fitting  every  little 
piece  of  Pascal’s  work  into  the  same  tidy 
pattern.” 

TLS  p!19  F  17  ’66  750w 


BROPHY,  JOHN,  ed.  The  long  trail;  what 
the  British  soldier  sang  and  said  in  the 
great  war  of  1914-18  [by]  John  Brophy  and 
Partridge.  (London  house  &  Maxwell  bk) 
239p  pi  $5.95  British  bk.  centre 
427  European  War.  1914-1918 — Songs  and 
music.  War  songs.  English  language — Slang 
—Dictionaries  66-11424 

“In  character  and  in  substance  The  Long 
Trail  is  the  same  as  the  third  edition  of  Songs 
and  Slang  [of  the  British  Soldier,  1914-1918], 
but  certain  passages  have  been  removed  and 
others  replaced,  new  passages  have  been 
written  in,  and  the  retrospective  point  of  view 
has  been  changed  throughout  from  that  of 
1931  to  that  of  1964.”  (Explanatory  pref)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  discuss  words  and  music  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  text.  Bibliographical  note. 


"Few  dippable  kinds  of  reading  are  more 
rewarding  than  glossaries  of  slang,  and  this 
one  is  no  exception.  The  songs,  too,  not  all  of 
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BROPHY,  JOHN — Continued 

which  are  suitable  for  the  prim,  have  more 
than  a  period  appeal,  although  much  time  will 
be  wasted  by  any  singer  who  tries  to  make 
them  fit  the  airs  for  which,  Mr.  Brophy  tells 
us,  they  were  designed.”  Alan  Pryce- Jones 
Book  Week  pl2  My  8  ’66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:976  D  17  65  70w 

“This  new  and  considerably  de-Bowdlerized 
edition  of  Brophy  and  Partridge’s  The  Long 
Trail  is  useful  as  a  control  on  Joan  Little- 
wood’s  play,  Oh,  What  a  Lovely  War!  Here 
are  these  mournful,  sardonic  ballads,  certainly 
folk  songs  in  the  unrecorded  manner  of  their 
birth  and  the  mutiplicity  of  their  versions, 
but — as  it  seems  to  me — utterly  unrelated  to 
the  tradition  of  folk-song  which  runs  back 
from  the  Liverpool-Irish  lament  to  the  border 
ballad.  These  are  soldiers’  songs,  and  if ,  we 
knew  what  Wellington’s  army  sang,  we  might 
find  an  ancestor  for  them.  .  .  .  The  prose 
accounts  are  almost  without  exception  the  work 
of  officers,  but  something  of  the  quality  of 
those  songs,  the  resigned  melancholy,  the  un- 
apologetic  apology  for  being  so  low  as  to  be 
frightened,  is  still  there.”  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  O  6  ’66  550w 
TLS  p!86  Mr  10  ’66  lOOOw 


BROTZ,  HOWARD,  ed.  Negro  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  thought,  1850-1920;  representative  texts. 
593p  $12.50  Basic  bks. 

303 .451  U.S. — Race  question.  Negroes.  U.S. 
— Intellectual  life  66-22070 


The  “professor  of  sociology  at  McMaster  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  .  .  .  selections  from  a  dozen  Negroes 
writing  .  .  .  between  1850  and  1920.  Selections 
range  from  one  each  for  three  lesser  known 
writers  to  17  each  for  Frederick  Douglas  and 
Booker  T.  Washington.  They  are  grouped  under 
four  main  themes  which  the  compiler  sees  as 
central  then  and  now:  emigration,  assimilation, 
cultural  nationalism,  and  political  nationalism. 
The  stated  purpose  is  to  ‘bring  within  view  the 
range  of  thought  and  opinion  of  Negroes  about 
the  future  of  their  race  in  this  country.’  ”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  jacket  copy  proclaims  that  [this]  con¬ 
sists  of  ‘representative  texts,’  but  this  is  simply 
not  true.  The  documents  are  chosen  to  fit  Mr. 
Brotz’s  simplified  and  schematic  view  of  Negro 
history  in  America.  .  .  .  Thus,  a  vast  body  of 
important  material  is  ignored.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason,  moreover,  for  choosing 
1850  as  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  Negro 
social  thought.  ...  In  sum,  Mr.  Brotz’s  book 
leads  to  a  narrow  view  of  Negro  social  history 
rather  than  to  its  social  and  political  thought. 
But  what  he  has  included  is  valuable  and  hope¬ 
fully  it  will  stimulate  others  to  investigate  the 
rich  body  of  material  that  remains  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  significant  part  of  the  history  of  our 
time.”  Herbert  Hill 

Book  Week  pl6  N  ’66  1350w 
“  [Thel  ‘Introduction,  a  Guide  to  the  Material’ 
is  actually  a  convincing  defense  of  the  positions 
of  Douglas  and  Washington  against  such  de¬ 
tractors  as  Du  Bois.  .  .  .  The  major  value  of 
the  compilation  is  that  it  collects  material  not 
easily  found  in  the  original  speech,  pamphlet, 
journal,  transaction,  and  book  form.”  J.  McR. 
Elrod 

Library  J  91:4683  O  1  ’66  180w 


BROWER.  DAVID,  ed.  Everest,  the  west 
ridge.  See  Hornbein,  T.  F. 


BROWER,  REUBEN  A.,  ed.  The  Iliad  of 

Homer.  See  Homer 


BROWIN,  FRANCES  WILLIAMS.  Coins  have 
tales  to  tell;  the  story  of  American  coins. 
152p  ll  $4.95  Lippincott 

737.4  Coins — Juvenile  literature.  Coinage — 
Juvenile  literature  66-10901 


, ,  A.n  account  of  American  coins  with  all 
their  historical  aspects.  The  story  includes 
a  .  .  .  description  of  rare  mintings,  coin  value 
x  an?  .foreign  coinage  used  in 
tne  United  States  before  we  developed  our  own 
™°nGJ-  .(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index. 

Grades  six  to  ten.  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:446  Ag  ’66  lOOw 


“The  text  is  crisp  and  graphic,  and  brings 
alive  the  periods  of  history  discussed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  supplementary  reading  for  American 
history  classes.  A  particularly  useful  appendix 
includes  a  list  of  U.S.  commemorative  coins 
by  denomination  and  name,  date  of  issue  and 
date  commemorated.  Recommended.”  J.  N. 
Nemey  .  „ 

Library  J  91:2701  My  15  '66  90w 
“The  ‘tales’  promised  in  the  title  are  two¬ 
fold:  The  necessary  statistics  of  design 

changes,  mintages,  etc.,  are  recited,  but  the 
book’s  greatest  appeal  is  that  each  type  of 
coin — from  17th-century  colonials  to  the 
familiar  20th-century  issues — is  presented  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevailed  during  its  tenure  as 
coin  of  the  realm.  This  absorbing  book  shows 
novice  collectors,  and  their  elders,  too,  how 
coins  can  make  history  come  alive.”  H.  C. 
Bardes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  3  ’66  130w 


BROWN,  ALICE  COOKE.  Early  American 
herb  recipes.  152p  il  $10  Tuttle 
641  Herbs.  Cookery.  Botany,  Medical 

66-17772 

The  author,  “a  professor  of  American  his¬ 
tory  at  Green  Mountain  College,  Poultney, 
Vermont,  has  compiled  a  book  of  herb  recipes 
and  given  background  information  which  pro¬ 
vides  insight  into  uses  of  herbs  chiefly  in  18th- 
and  19th-century  America  by  homemakers. 
She  includes  recipes  for  medicinal,  culinary, 
cosmetic,  and  other  miscellaneous  uses  exactly 
as  they  appeared  in  [ their  1  original  sources 
dating  from  ca.  1390  to  1927  which  are  listed 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book.  She 
also  includes  information  describing  herb  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  methods  of  drying  and  preserving 
herbs.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This!  is  a  beautifully  edited  book  in  which 
are  neatly  arranged  extracted  lore  and  recipes 
from  such  early  American  cookbooks  as  ‘Miss 
Leslie’s  Complete  Cookery’,  ‘The  Improved 
Housewife’,  ‘Countrie  Farme’,  ‘A  Lytel  Herb- 
all’  and  others  as  rare.” 

Best  Sell  26:344  D  1  ’66  170w 
"[These]  recipes  will  both  delight  and  as¬ 
tound  the  20th-century  reader.”  D.  M.  Twee- 
dale 

Library  J  91:5399  N  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazel  ton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


BROWN,  B,  FRANK.  The  appropriate  place¬ 
ment  school;  a  sophisticated  non-graded  cur¬ 
riculum.  198p  il  $5.95  Parker  pub.,  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

371.2  Ability  grouping  in  education  65-25810 
The  author  “defines  his  concept  as  ‘In  brief 
the  principles  of  the  Appropriate  Placement 
Plan  are:  (1)  all  students  are  placed  in  courses 
on  the  basis  of  achievement  in  a  particular 
subject.  (2)  convenient  arrangements  for  mobile 
learning  are  built  into  the  curriculum.’  Upon 
this  basic  idea  a  complete  school  system  is 
presented  in  the  book,  including  the  perceptual 
framework  of  the  curricula,  the  basic  ‘Multi- 
phased  Curriculum’  for  elementary,  junior 
high  school,  and  high  school,  and  the  needed 
physical  plant  innovations  and  learning  facili¬ 
ties  designed  to  complement  the  curricular 
concepts.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  descriptions 
of  utilization  of  the  ‘multiphased  curriculum’ 
concept  and  facilities  for  ‘A  New  Curriculum 
for  Dropouts’  and  ‘The  Disadvantaged  Student 
and  the  Nongraded  Process.’  ”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


This  book,  while  definitely  not  a  textbook, 
would  be  of  considerable  value  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  innovative  school  curricula.  It  is 
imaginative  and  provocative.  Brown  has 
cleverly  amplified  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
Melbourne  ‘non-graded’  high  school  into 
a  new  concept  which  encompasses  the  en¬ 
tire  school  program.  .  .  .  The  blunt  approaches 
to  some  of  the  sacred  cows’  of  education  are 
very  apt  to  provoke  some  readers.” 

Choice  3:243  My  ’66  190w 
“Brown  has  one,  simple,  terribly  important 
idea  and  all  the  rest  he  ha.s  to  sav  follows 
from  it.  .  .  .  [He]  relates  his  idea  to  some 
readily  observable  facts  about  learners  the 
most  striking  though  obvious  one  being’  that 
learner  achievement  has  very  little  to  do  with 
chronological  age.  .  .  .  The  book,  however, 
suffers  from  repetition,  from  disorganization 
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in  parts,  and  from  a  tendency  to  engage  in 
battles  not  really  central  to  the  issue.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  hurried.  It  is  poorly  organized.  It  does 
not  hang  together  well,  and  it  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  rushed  intQ- print.  .  .  . 
But  if  the  readers  dismiss  the  book  [for  these 
reasons],  the  educational  system  will  be  the 
worse  for  it.”  H.  D.  Gideonse 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:363  summer  ’66  1350w 


BROWN,  CHARLES  ARM  ITAGE.  The  letters 
of  Charles  Armitage  Brown;  ed.  by  Jack 
Stillinger.  438p  $12  Harvard  univ.  press 
B  or  92  66-10809 

This  "businessman,  essayist,  critic,  and  oc¬ 
casional  playwright  is  best  known  today  for 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Keats.  This 
is  the  first  collection  of  all  Brown’s  extant 
letters.  It  includes  142  letters  by  him,  thirteen 
letters  to  him  or  pertaining  to  his  letters,  and 
two  related  documents:  more  than  half  of 
this  material  has  not  been  printed  before. 
With  the  introduction  and  notes,  the  collection 
provides  a  .  .  .  study  of  Brown  and  brings 
out  .  .  .  facts  about  the  Keats  circle.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[This  edition]  follows  in  the  excellent 
tradition  of  LH.  E.]  Rollins’  editions  [Keats 
Circle,  BRD  1948,  and  More  Letters  and  Poems 
of  the  Keats  Circle,  BRD  1956].  .  .  .  Whether 
it  adds  much  of  significance  to  those  editions 
is  questionable.  ...  [It  contains]  much  more 
on  the  lesser  figures  of  the  Keats  circle  and 
their  relationships  after  the  poet’s  death,  and 
certainly  on  Landor,  Hunt,  and  Trelawney. 
Worthwhile  in  its  presentation  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  figure  and  admirably  edited,  it  remains  a 
volume  of  lesser  importance  than  the  earlier 
work  of  Rollins.” 

Choice  3:407  J1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  91:1225  Mr  1  ’66  240w 


“The  [previously]  published  material  is  fam¬ 
iliar  to  Keats  scholars,  and  some  of  the  un¬ 
published  material  has  been  drawn  on  in  re¬ 
cent  studies;  but  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  it 
all  collected  here,  expertly  edited  .  .  .  and 

handsomely  published.  .  .  .  The  letters  give 
new  documentation  to  the  quarrels  between 
Brown  and  Charles  Dilke  and  between  the 
Hunt  brothers  but,  disappointingly,  shed  no 
new  light  on  Keats’s  life  beyond  a  few  slight 
details.  Instead,  they  provide  the  material  for 
a  more  rounded  picture  of  Brown  himself,  es¬ 
pecially  when  read  along  with  some  other  un¬ 
published  matter  in  Joanna  Richardson’s  re¬ 
cent  biography  ‘The  Everlasting  Spell.’  What 
finally  emerges  is  the  history  of  a  disappointed 
man.”  Aileen  Ward 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  3  ’66  1050w 


TLS  pll90  D  22  ’66  750w 


BROWN,  CLAUDE.  Manchild  in  the  promised 
land.  415p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Harlem,  New  York  (City) — Social 
conditions  65-16938 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts,  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  220:1259  S  24  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Shelton 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:216  spring  ’66  1500w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Aaron 

New  Statesman  72:204  Ag  5 


'66  450w 


TLS  p723  Ag  11  ’66  700w 


BROWN.  DAVID  G.  The  market  for  college 
teachers;  an  economic  analysis  of  career  pat¬ 
terns  among  southeastern  social  scientists. 
301p  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
331.1  Teaching  as  a  profession.  Colleges  and 
universities  65-63133 

For  this  study  “accounts  of  recent  labor 
market  experiences  were  collected  from  103 
‘new’  faculty  members  and  50  department 
chairmen  at  18  of  the  largest  Southeastern 
schools.  All  accounts  were  gathered  by  personal 
interview.  .  .  .  Two  interview  guides  were  used, 
one  for  the  department  chairmen  and  one  for 
new  faculty.  .  .  .  Copies  of  these  guides  are 
included  in  Appendixes  A  and  B.  .  .  .  The 

study  was  restricted  for  practical  reasons  to 
economists,  historians,  and  sociologists.  .  .  . 
The  main  effort  is  directed  toward  an  analysis 
of  the  response.”  (Introd)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Peggy  Heim  and  W.  J.  Baumol 
Am  Econ  R  56:286  Mr  ’66  950w 


“The  subtitle  implies  more  than  the  book 
contains.  .  .  .  [Professor  Brown]  has  delineated, 
discussed,  and  documented.  .  .  .  the  process 
by  which  buyers  and  sellers  of  professional 
services  meet  and  strike  bargains.  .  .  .  The 
author  hypothesizes  a  point  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  beyond  which  additional  investment  in 
getting  information  about  a  candidate  or  a  job 
would  be  unprofitable,  but  he  finds  that  in  ac¬ 
tuality  that  point  is  often  not  even  closely  ap¬ 
proached.  His  concluding  chapter  is  a  plea  for 
a  change  of  American  academic  mores  whereby 
all  vacancies  and  candidacies  for  academic  post3 
would  be  made  known  through  formal  channels. 
The  employment  bulletin  issued  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sociological  Association  is  cited  as  a  model, 
which  other  professional  associations  ought  to 
copy.  .  .  .  The  text  regrettably  shows  occasional 
signs  of  having  been  prepared  under  pressure  to 
meet  a  deadline  for  publication.”  Elbridge 
Sibley 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:195  Ja  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Coles 

J  Higher  Ed  37:357  Je  ’66  900w 
“Mr.  Brown  has  written  an  excellent  analy¬ 
tical  study.  ...  It  is  a  much  more  thorough 
study  than  Caplow  and  Reece’s  The  Academic 
Marketplace  [BRD  1959]  yet  it  is  also  accessible 
to  the  layman.  .  .  .  This  book  should  be  in 
college  economics  collections,  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  on  the  shelves  of  teachers  and 
administrators.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  90:2132  My  1  ’65  150w 


BROWN,  DEE.  The  year  of  the  century:  1876. 
372p  pi  $7.50  Scribner 

973.8  U.S.— History— 1865-1898.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Centennial  Exhibition  66-18538 

”1876  marked  the  centennial  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  and  the  United  States 
celebrated  their  one  hundredth  anniversary 
with  an  international  exposition  at  Fairmount 
Park  in  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  The  sense  of  cli¬ 
macteric  or  watershed  [also]  existed  in  areas 
of  the  nation’s  experience  outside  the  Fair, 
and  Mr.  Brown  describes  a  wide  panorama  of 
American  life  in  that  landmark  year.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  glimpse  of  U.S.  civilization  is  designed 
for  the  general  reader.  The  prose  reads  smooth¬ 
ly  and  swiftly  with  image-making  qualities.  Re¬ 
commended  for  public  libraries  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  college  collections.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:2834  Je  1  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“Mr.  Brown,  a  veteran  writer  of  popular 
Western  and  military  history,  would  have 
done  better  by  discarding  his  restraining  centen¬ 
nial  formula  and  giving  us  instead  a  ‘Bedside 
Reader  of  the  Yeasty  Seventies.’  In  many  places 
his  book  is  just  that.  It  is  a  highly  amusing, 
episodic  slice  off  the  frothy  top  of  life  in  the 
Gilded  Age.  The  stories  come  in  short  spurts. 
You  can  put  the  book  down,  but  you  are  im¬ 
pelled  to  pick  it  up  again  to  read  the  next 
episode.”  A.  L.  Todd 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  S  11  ’66  380w 


BROWN,  EDWARD  M.,  jt.  auth.  Mainline  to 
nowhere.  See  ICron,  Y.  J. 


BROWN,  HOWARD  MAYER.  Instrumental 
music  printed  before  1600;  a  bibliography. 
559p  $18.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
781.9  Instrumental  music — Bibliography 

65-12783 

“The  bibliography  is  arranged  chronological¬ 
ly.  In  each  year,  the  publications  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order  of  author,  or  publisher  (if, 
as  often,  the  latter  was  the  editor).  The  title 
is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  contents,  with 
references  to  any  pieces  issued  in  modern  edi¬ 
tions.”  (TLS)  List  of  works  cited.  Indexes: 
List  of  libraries  and  their  holdings;  volumes 
described,  arranged  by  types  of  notation;  by 
performing  medium;  names;  and  first  lines  and 
titles. 


Choice  3:287  Je  '66  170w 
“[This]  list  includes  all  known  publications 
in  this  field  before  1600,  even  some  that  have 
been  lost  or  that  may  never  actually  have  ap¬ 
peared  though  announced  for  publication.  Much 
of  the  music  of  this  period  was  vocal,  and 
this  concerns  [the  author]  only  when  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  instrumental  works  or  when  the 
media  are  interchangeable.  .  .  .  This  work 
is  invaluable  to  the  music  librarian  as  well  as 
the  musicologist.”  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  90:5397  D  15  ’65  190w 
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BROWN,  H.  M Continued 

"My  first  impression  is  certainly  an  excel¬ 
lent  one,  even  though  I  find  myself  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  author  on  certain  small  points. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Brown  has  attempted  to  include  all 
types  of  instrumental  music,  including  that 
with  voices,  without  regard  for  the  nationality 
of  the  composer.  The  result  of  this,  of  course, 
is  that  his  volume  is  most  difficult  and  cum¬ 
bersome  to  handle  as  a  reference  tool.  ...  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Brown’s  method  of  re¬ 
producing  the  frontispieces  of  the  original 
prints.  ...  It  is  a  hybrid  system  that  leaves 
much  to  be  desired;  it  neither  reproduces  the 
original  nor  completely  modernizes  it.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  expect  the  listings  to  be  complete,  but 
.  .  .  [there  are  some]  items,  known  to  me, 
that  are  missing  from  Mr.  Brown’s  volume.” 
Claudio  Sartori 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1209  Je  ’66 
2450w 

‘‘[The  author]  holds  two  notable  posts  in  the 
world  of  American  musical  scholarship:  he  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of 
the  Collegium  Musicum  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  is  also  curator  of  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  is  thus  a  fairly  clear  link  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Brown’s  academic  distinction  and 
the  present  volume,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  scholar  and  the  practical  musician  are 
happily  blended.  For  the  avowed  aim  of  this 
bibliography  is  practical:  to  provide  as  com¬ 
plete  a  documentation  as  possible  of  the  printed 
sources  for  a  hitherto  imperfectly  charted  area 
in  musical  history,  and  hence  to  unlock  a  treas¬ 
ure-chest  of  much  fine,  little-known  music  for 
performance.  .  .  .  The  indexes  are  fascinating, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  valuable  paid  of 
the  book,  .  .  .  [that]  of  first  lines  and  titles, 
over  sixty  pages  long,  and  in  many  languages, 
is  a  monument  of  painstaking  scholarship.” 

TLS  p232  Mr  17  ’66  750w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxvi  summer  ’66  120w 


BROWN,  HUNTINGTON.  Prose  styles:  five 
primary  types.  149p  $4.50  Univ.  of  Minn, 
press 

808  Style,  Literary  66-12925 

“How  can  one  distinguish  in  any  text  be¬ 
tween  features  answering  to  the  timeless  func¬ 
tion  of  its  type  and  those  accountable  to  pass¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  periods,  fashions,  schools, 
and  individual  writers?  This  study  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  that  general  question.  .  .  .  The 
author  identifies  .  .  .  the  styles  of  five  broad 
types  of  non-metrical  communication  in  spoken 
or  written  discourse  that  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  culture  or  life  of  the  western 
world  from  remote  times:  .  .  .  the  deliberative, 
the  expository,  the  tumbling,  the  prophetic, 
and  me  indenture.  .  .  .  He  explains  how  each 
set  of  features  is  the  virtually  inevitable  artic¬ 
ulation  of  the  purpose  of  a  type  of  transaction 
the  conditions  of  which  have  remained  con¬ 
stant  from  age  to  age.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


This  perceptive  book  keenly  analyzes  prose 
style.  Brown  .  .  .  shows  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  style  depends  upon  the  type  of  activity 
engaged  in;  the  manner  or  transaction  between 
individuals  varies  with  the  purpose  of  theii 
^coupler.  [He]  .  displays  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  both  classical  and  contemporary  litera- 
;F?'  .  He  develops  his  concepts  in  a  style 
that  is  itself  lively  and  vital.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
.tlmes  of  emphasis  on  quantitative, 
mechanistic  .  analyses,  to  read  a  book  based  on 
subjective  inference.  The  book  is 
students  of  rhetoric,  speech,  ex¬ 
pository  and  creative  writing  ”  ’ 

Choice  3:322  Je  ’66  150w 

■.  dhe  thoughtful  examination  of  each  styl€ 
does  not  add  up  to  the  kind  of  book  under¬ 
graduates  are  going  to  seize  upon  and  de¬ 
vour.  Professor  Brown’s  book,  though  should 

literature16  ^oupfuUv  t??cher®  of  language  and 

^.©rawi^cip1^°^minifi’atedr0irf^1thiseldiscfuislitio<n 

will  filter  down  to  their  students  and 
encourage,  better  writing.”  G  A  Cevasco 
Library  J  91:1423  Mr  15  ’66  290 w 


B4?O0W5ri3i5W;ickrHJZ1,“0n  "<*  hlS  worl 

tiK  .Bnt,ri-S„lsnttejrfns„,s 

Juvenile  literature.  Great  BriStin-^Civifil- 
tion— Juvenile  literature  66-116' 

This  account  of  "the  man  who  gave  us 
famous  dictionary  .  .  .  examines  .  .  aim 


every  aspect  of  his  age:  its  arts,  literature, 
theater,  architecture,  slums  and  palaces, 
diseases  and  diversions,  ‘leeches,’  water- 
closets,  scandals,  hangings,  industry,  war  and 
rebellion.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  "Age  twelve  and 
up.”  (Sat  R) 


"[Dr.  Johnson]  would  have  been  delighted 
with  this  deceptively  thin,  really  very  solid 
book  about  himself  and  his  age.  .  .  .  Adults 
familiar  with  Johnson  can  appreciate  its  sub¬ 
tlety  and  accuracy.  And  a  bright  youngster, 
whose  education  hasn’t  been  silly,  who  wants 
to  know  about  things  and  is  less  interested  in 
bland  truisms  than  in  matter  .  .  .  will  find 
that  such  writing  satisfies  the  curiosity  that  it 
creates.  The  American  student  will  have  some 
trouble  if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  geography 
of  London,  English  money  and  cricket.  But 
[the  book]  poses  no  problems  which  a  trip  to 
the  encyclopedia  can’t  remedy.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  let  the  book’s  Englishness  stand  in  its 
way.  For  it  is  one  of  those  books  which  furnish 
the  mind,  store  it  with  images.”  Arthur  Gold 
Book  Week  p6  (spring  children's 
issue)  My  8  ’66  600w  [YA] 

“This  book  may  be  relished  by  adults  as 
well  as  by  high  school  students.  Gracefully 
written,  concise,  generously  pictorial,  it 
provides  a  slight  but  effective  glimpse  of  18th- 
century  England  as  Dr.  Johnson  knew  it. 
Hopefully,  this  may  stir  the  young  reader  in¬ 
to  wanting  to  learn  more  about  Grub  Street’s 
self-styled  ‘harmless  drudge,’  since  it  indicates 
the  great  treat  in  store  for  the  student  who 
has  not  yet  savored  Boswell.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

^  Christkm^Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 

Horn  Bk  42:322  Je  ‘66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:3263  Je  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
"A  pithy,  sometimes  witty  account  introduces 
the  man.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  volume  examines 
economically,  discerningly,  often  amusingly, 
almost  every  aspect  of  his  age.  ...  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  Hogarth’s  ‘Beer  Street  and  Gin 
Lane,  some  fine  examples  of  Chippendale 
furniture  and  Wedgwood  pottery,  among  a 
generous  number  of  excellent  photographs, 
illustrate  and  ably  support  this  compact,  un¬ 
pretentious  study.”  Henry  Gilfond 

190w  >[YA]meS  BK  R  Pt  2’  P2°  My  8  ’66 

“An  effective  and  interesting  book,  this  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  Johnson’s  England, 
more  so  than  of  the  man  himself,  who  is 
better  seen  through  Boswell.  Ivor  Brown  .  .  . 
has  the  knack  of  including  small  but  fascinat¬ 
ing  happenings.  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  My  14  ’66  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  W.  j.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:184  N  ’66  190w 


B  Nelson  VOR‘  silaw  in  his  time.  212p  il  $6 

B  or  92  Shaw,  George  Bernard  66-31903 
hie  Lire  of  Shaw’s  character  and  work  set 
against  the  pattern  of  contemporary  thought 
ai‘d  manners.  Chronology.  Bibliographical  es- 
Scty.  index. 


Choice  3:518  S  ’66  220w 
As  his  previous  books  on  Shakespeare 
thp1  ir!,Cv?i113'  fllls  ln  the  background  of 

economics,  religion,  med- 
P;JPe'  theater,  education,  and  the  status  of 
miaArj S  °Plnl0ns,  in  these  areas,  as 
fot+oSoo  „ln  Plays,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
letters  are  cogently  set  forth.  .  .  .  New  inter¬ 
pretations  here  are  not  very  evident  yet 
Brown  s  unobtrusive  scholarship  and  engaging 
* c  style  make  these  brief  discourses 
Pi i ??  troduction  to  the  Shavian  person¬ 
ality.  achievements,  and  philosophy.  .  .  For 
public  and  university  libraries.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  91:1406  Mr  15  ’66  160w 

c!iir,Arfu;Picecui'io1.-  this  book]  is  bland  and 
?Ppe,r/'  la  ’  sometimes  erroneous  in  detail  and 
hook  distorted  in  larger  matters.  The 

nPPn  of  JioL  elongated  lecture  for  an  after- 
ne°n  iadies  who  want  cozy  bitesize  discourse 
PPPi J^vesslble  donnish  jokes.  .  .  .  [Brown’s] 
misleading  comments  on  Shaw’s  central  ideas 
are  more  serious.  For  example,  [he]  refers  to 
aptpwicy,  which  [Shaw]  belieVed  to  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  democracy.’  .  .  .  Any  reader  of  1  [■: v 
^.body's  Political  .What’s  What’  (1944)7  from 
which  that  quotation  comes,  will  know  that 
Shaw’s  strictures  on  democracy  are  all  aimed 

mioPrdofefl/heonent-  of-  its,  processes,  not  at  Abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Principle.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 
N  Y  Times  bk  R  p4  Ap  10  ’66  550w 
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“[The  author  has]  the  mastery  of  words 
that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  condense  so 
vast  a  theme  into  such  a  brief,  comprehensive 
and  entertaining  study.  Few  would  presume  to 
fault  him  on  facts;  indeed,  it  may  seem  cap¬ 
tious  to  criticize  him  for  omission.  .  .  .  But 
he  does  not  refer  to  Shaw’s  jilting  .  .  .  the 
artist  ordained  by  the  Webbs  to  be  his  bride  in 
favour  of  the  heiress  .  .  .  intended  for  Graham 
Wallas.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brown  does  not  hesitate  to 
recall  G.B.S.’s  wrongheaded  lapses.  The  wonder 
is  how  rarely  he  has  to  do  so.  His  judgments 
on  every  aspect  of  Shaw’s  prodigious  achieve¬ 
ment  are  valid  in  the  light  of  his  own  keen 
participation  in  its  circumstances.  ...  It  is 
the  measure  of  Mr.  Brown’s  advocacy  that  he 
proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  G.B.S.  played  a 
leading  seriocomic  role  in  the  blood  and  thun¬ 
der  melodrama  of  his  time.” 

TLS  p60  Ja  27  ’66  950w 


BROWN,  J.  F.  The  new  Eastern  Europe;  the 
Khrushchev  era  and  after.  306p  $6.50;  pa  $2.25 
Praeger 

320.947  Europe,  Eastern — Politics — 1945-  . 

Europe,  Eastern — Economic  conditions — 

1915-  .  Europe,  Eastern — Biography 

65-24939 

"This  book  is  a  brief  appraisal  of  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  developments  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Rumania,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Albania  from  1953  to  July,  1965.  Mr. 
Brown,  deputy  director  of  research  and  analy¬ 
sis  for  Radio  Free  Europe,  also  devotes  chapters 
to  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West,  the  Sino- Soviet  dispute,  and  Albanian 
and  Rumanian  nationalism.  In  the  appendixes 
are  found  a  list  of  party  and  state  officials, 
biographies  of  party  leaders  and  premiers,  and 
tables  of  population  and  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  output.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  attempted  exclusion  of  Yugoslavia  is 
.  .  .  difficult  to  justify.  Since  the  author  can¬ 
not  avoid  dealing  with  the  country  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  foreign  relations  and  mentioning  her 
throughout  the  book,  he  might  as  well  have 
treated  Yugoslav  developments  systematically. 
.  .  .  The  book  has  only  a  rudimentary  schol¬ 
arly  apparatus:  reference  notes  are  few  and 
far  between.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  the  author  may 
disappoint  even  lay  readers:  throughout  the 
book  he  mentions  'home’  Communists  without 
explaining  what  he  means  by  that  shorthand 
phrase.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  on  balance,  J.  F. 
Brown’s  work  is  a  very  useful,  compact,  and 
up-to-date  survey  of  a  fascinating  area.  Not 
the  least  of  its  appeals  lies  in  its  generally  lu¬ 
cid  and  graceful  style.”  Yaroslav  Bilinsky 
Ann  Am  Acad  368:184  N  ’66  490w 


“Serious  and  intensive,  grounded  in  statistics 
and  research  reports,  but  limited  in  scope, 
this  book  is  for  university  and  larger  public 
libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:105  Ja  1  ’66  160w 


"Historians  today  are  expected  to  think  ‘re¬ 
gionally’,  but  eastern  Europe  .  .  .  has  fewer 
regional  characteristics  than  western  Europe. 
Presumably  it  is  for  such  reasons  that  the 
author  has  dealt  with  his  subject  in  chapters 
on  economic,  political  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  and  further  subdivided  these  by  countries. 
This  is  dull,  but  considering  the  difficulty  of 
language,  of  various  historical  experience,  and 
of  documentation,  a  truly  comparative  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  area  has  not  yet  been 
written.  .  .  .  The  experiments  with  a  socialist 
market  economy  which  are  being  tried  in  every 
east  European  state,  except  Albania  and  Ru¬ 
mania,  are  the  most  significant  events  since 
the  imposition  of  communist  rule.  Mr.  Brown 
deals  with  this  complicated  problem  very  clear¬ 
ly.” 

TLS  p836  S  8  ’66  650w 


BROWN,  JAMES  AMBROSE.  The  pact.  189p 

$4.50  Putnam 

66-24100 

“Chris  Murray,  a  38-year-old  employee  of  the 
Johannesburg-New  York  Gold  combine,  sets  out 
on  a  journey  to  Maseru,  the  capital  of  Basuto¬ 
land,  to  avenge  the  terrorist  murder  of  his 
wife  and  her  family  while  on  a  caravan  holiday 
at  Koodoo  Bridge.  .  .  .  At  the  time  that  Mur¬ 
ray  sets  out  on  his  journey,  Jonathan  Nkosi,  a 
black  schoolteacher,  receives  instructions  to  kill 
him.  Nkosi  has  taken  the  killing  oath  and  has 
bound  himself  to  obedience.  .  .  .  [Murray]  and 
his  pursuer  finally  reach  Maseru,  but  neither 


could  have  survived  the  perilous  journey  with¬ 
out  help  from  the  other.  Once  in  Maseru  they 
share  a  similar  fate.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  powerful  novel  with  strong  political 
and  psychological  overtones.  The  year  is  1960, 
the  setting  South  Africa,  the  theme  racial  prob¬ 
lems,  the  characters  African  and  Afrikaans. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  novel  that  will  stay  with  the 
reader  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Brown’s  prose  has 
the  simplicity  of  Hemingway.  His  plot  moves 
along  at  a  fast  pace.  Although  a  little  inclined 
to  be  melodramatic,  the  atmosphere  of  severe 
danger  and  hatred  is  sustained  throughout.” 
Elizabeth  O’Rourke 

Best  Sell  26:254  O  15  ’66  350w 
“This  is  an  extraordinarily  terse,  exciting  and 
vivid  novel.  It  does  what  all  fiction  must  do — 
tells  a  story  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  im¬ 
portant  commentary  on  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  The  Pact  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  year.  Don’t  miss  it.”  J.  C. 
Pine 

Library  J  91:3763  Ag  ’66  340w 
Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“Myself,  I  am  all  for  a  moratorium  on  fiction 
about  the  New  Africa;  but  if  you  yearn  for 
simplified  explanations,  you  might  try  [this 
book].  ...  [It  has]  some  effective  action  scenes 
and  background  color,  and  a  general  shallow¬ 
ness  in  character  and  substance.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  D  18  ’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:47  N  26  ’66  20w 


BROWN,  JOHN  A.,  jt.  auth.  Half-Sun  on  the 
Columbia.  See  Ruby,  R.  H. 


BROWN ,  JOHN  HULL.  Early  American  bever¬ 
ages.  171p  il  $10  Tuttle 
641.8  Beverages.  U.S. — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  66-17771 

“Recipes  for  .  .  .  beverages  from  acorn  coffee 
and  patent  gas  beer  to  parsnip  wine  and  sassa¬ 
fras  cocoa  are  arranged  in  chapters  on  ‘Ale 
and  Beer,’  ‘Cider  and  Perry,’  Liqueurs  and 
Cordials,’  ‘Miscellaneous  Mixed  Drinks,’  ‘Tem¬ 
perance  Drinks,’  ‘Medicinal  Beverages,’  and 
‘Wines.’  .  .  .  [Also  included  is]  historical  infor¬ 
mation  on  drinking  habits,  the  role  of  taverns, 
early  temperance  movements  and  home  reme¬ 
dies  ...  in  Colonial  and  early  America.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  places,  of  inns  and  taverns,  and  of 
recipes. 


Best  Sell  26:344  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Extensively  researched  (the  early  sources  are 
voluminous  and  intriguing!)  and  well  illustrated, 
this  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  reference 
work  for  all  large  libraries.”  G.  M.  Collier 
Library  J  91:4946  O  15  ’66  180w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  O  16  ’66  140w 


BROWN,  K.  C.,  ed.  Hobbes  studies.  300p  $6.75 
Harvard  univ.  press 

192  Hobbes,  Thomas  65-29634 

“The  studies  in  this  volume  (some  previously 
unpublished)  reflect  a  number  of  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Hobbes’  thought  and  are  the  work 
of  established  scholars  in  widely  diverse  fields.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  All  but  one  of  the  papers 
collected  here  have  been  written  since  the 
Second  World  War.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Brown  has  collected  13  uniformly  valuable 
examples  of  .  .  .  recent  scholarship — including 
essays  by  Leo  Strauss,  C.  B.  Macpherson,  J. 
W.  N.  Watkins,  and  Warrender,  all  of  whom 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  Hobbes — but  the  result  is  a 
highly  specialized  and  somewhat  disappointing 
volume.  .  .  .  The  collection  is  convenient,  but  it 
will  be  useful  primarily  to  graduate  students 
and  advanced  undergraduates — who  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  Hobbes  and  are  familiar  with 
much  of  the  contemporary  literature.” 

Choice  3:530  S  ’66  160w 

“In  political  philosophy  as  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  the  theorists  can  go  astray;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  by  far  the  best  of  these  papers, 
one  of  the  two  here  published  for  the  first 
time,  .  .  .  should  come  from  an  historian, 

and  should  be  a  real  landmark  in  the  study  of 
Hobbes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Keith  Thomas,  in  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  account  of  the  ‘Social  Origins  of  Hobbes’s 
Political  Thought’,  has  greatly  modified  the 
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BROWN,  K.  C. — Continued, 

widely  accepted  picture  of  the  philosopher  as 
an  exponent  of  a  ‘bourgeois’  outlook.  .  .  . 

[The  book!  provides  a  useful  round-up  of  recent 
and  not  so  recent  work  on  Hobbes.” 

TLS  p389  My  5  ’66  1300w 


BROWN,  MARCIA.  Backbone  of  the  king;  the 
story  of  Paka’a  and  his  son  Ku  [tr.  by 
Dorothy  M.  Kahananui],  ISOp  il  $4.50;  lib 
bdg  $4.05  Scribner 

398.2  Legends — Hawaiian  Islands' — Juvenile 
literature  66-18180 

An  “epic  tale  of  two  men,  father  and  son, 
who  served  their  King  magnificently  as  ‘Back¬ 
bone,’  a  combination  of  prime  minister,  as¬ 
tronomer,  navigator,  attendant,  and  friend. 
Much  of  the  action  takes  place  on  the  fre¬ 
quently  tempestuous  sea  surrounding  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  and  Molokai  as  the 
astute  and  daring  young  son  tries  to  destroy 
the  enemies  who  temporarily  usurped  his 
father’s  place  by  the  chieftain’s  side.  Based 
on  an  ancient  myth  collected  and  edited  by 
Moses  K.  Nakuina.”  (Book  Week)  Glossary. 
"Grade  five  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


for  its  information,  but  for  the  essays  as 
models  of  brilliant  descriptive  and  analytic 
writing.” 

Choice  3:781  N  ’66  210w 
"Well  illustrated,  well  printed,  and  well 
bound,  the  book  is  extremely  valuable  to  mu¬ 
sicians  and  scholars.”  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3435  J1  '66  70w 
“[This  collection  is]  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  reproductions  of  music,  half  of  them 
not  previously  available  to  the  student,  as  well 
as  numerous  quotations  in  music-type.  .  .  . 
In  the  bibliographical  section  Mr.  Brown  plays 
the  detective  with  great  skill  in  unravelling 
some  puzzles  connected  with  manuscripts  lost 
and  found,  their  misattributions  and  mysteries. 
Among  them  is  the  strangely  named  Trauer- 
waltz.  .  .  .  What  gives  this  book  distinction, 
not  to  say  charm,  is  the  combination  of  in¬ 
tellectual  penetration  with  a  deep  love.” 

TLS  p256  Mr  31  ’66  150w 


BROWN,  MORNA  DORIS  (M ACTAGGART).  See 

Ferrars,  E. 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  llOw 
"Chants  are  woven  through  the  legend  and 
play  a  fascinating  part  in  the  dialogue  between 
Ku,  on  shore,  and  the  king  in  his  canoe,  the 
king  asking  for  Paka’a  and  Ku  refusing  to 
reveal  his  father’s  whereabouts.  Perhaps  the 
most  exciting  event  is  the  canoe  race  be¬ 
tween  Ku  and  the  king’s  fishermen  who  wager 
their  lives  and  lose.  An  extraordinary  story¬ 
telling  cycle  could  be  developed  from  the 
book,  which  will  also  be  a  rewarding  reading 
experience  for  children  of  ten  and  over  and 
excellent  for  reading  aloud.  The  more  than 
fifty  woodcuts,  printed  in  olive  green,  have 
strength  and  feeling  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Hawaiian  atmosphere  and  the  heroic 
quality  of  the  legend.  A  distinguished  book 
that  will  most  probably  have  an  important 
place  in  literature  for  children  long  after  most 
present-day  books  are  forgotten.”  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:428  Ag  ’66  250w 
“The  literary  style  is  distinctive  and  the 
scholarship  is  meticulous.  .  .  .  The  legend 

is  long;  the  action  rambles  and  is,  in  places, 
repetitious.  Most  young  readers  will  not  have 
the  patience  to  finish  this  story  despite  the 
fascinating  details  and  basically  dramatic  plot. 
The  series  of  traditional  chants  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  winds  of  Hawaii,  as  an  example, 
seems  interminable.  However,  storytellers  will 
find  the  book  valuable  as  a  source  which  could 
be  excerpted  or  adapted  to  appeal  to  a  wide 
age  range.  There  is  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  information  included  on  ancient  Hawaiian 
customs  and  daily  life  The  profusion  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  words  which  tends  to  impede  the 
written  narrative  (and  necessitates  frequent 
consultation  with  the  extensive  glossary)  will 
add  authentic  flavor  to  the  spoken  narrative 
of  a  skillful  storyteller.  The  explanation  of 
Hawaiian  pronunciation  is  clear.”  A  C 
Library  J  91:3532  J1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  Ag  7  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:42  My  14  '66  80w 


B?RWN,'  MAURICE  J.  E.  Essays  on  Schubert. 

315p  pi  $10  St  Martins 

780.92  Schubert,  Franz  Peter  65-22791 

aPnt-ho°r  of  Schubert:  a  critical  biography 
(BRD  1958)  presents  this  work  which  "is 
divided  into  14  chapters  (only  two  of  which 
had  .appeared  previously)  concerned  with  ‘The 
Music,  The  Composer,’  and  ‘Manuscripts  and 
Editions.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  ‘The 
Genesis  of  the  Great  C  major  Symphony,’ 
Schubert’s  Portraits,’  [and]  ‘The  Dance-music 
Manuscripts.’  (Library  J)  General  index  and 
indexes  of  songs,  part-songs,  choral  music, 
stage  works  and  instrumental  music. 


“Numerous  additions  to  and  corrections  of 
the  Deutsch  catalogue  appear  throughout.  An 
excellent  index.  Musical  examples  are  clear  and 
well  chosen,  but  the  photo  reproductions  of 
manuscripts  are  too  small.  These  studies  are 
specialized,  but  the  volume  should  be  in  an 
undergraduate  library  (and  is  indispensable  for 
the  graduate  library  .and  highly  recommended 
for  any  lover  of  Scnubert’s  music)  not  only 


BROWN,  NORMAN  O.  Love’s  body.  276p  $5.95 
Random  house 

150.19  Psychoanalysis  66-11979 

The  author  "cites  a  long  catalogue  of  think¬ 
ers,  from  Roheim  (Aphrodite:  or  The  Woman 
with  a  Penis)  to  Zimmer  (On  the  Significance 
of  the  Indian  Tantric  Yoga),  to  make  his 
point  that  mankind  is  largely  unaware  of  its 
own  desires,  is  hostile  to  life,  and  is  bent  on 
self-destruction.  .  .  .  [He]  seems  to  advocate 
the  complete  abolition  of  20th  century  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  all  trappings  of  civilization  were  put 
aside,  he  believes  all  repressions  would  go 
with  them.  Man  could  then  attain  a  golden 
age  of  sexuality — not  just  of  the  genital  varie¬ 
ty,  which  in  itself,  he  believes,  imposes  a 
kind  of  tyranny — but  of  the  uninhibited,  in¬ 
nocent  sexuality  that,  according  to  Freud, 
controls  man’s  actions  from  womb  to  tomb.” 
(Time)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Erikson 

Am  Scholar  36:134  winter  ’66-’67  3200w 
"[This  book]  is  primarily  a  discussion  of 
unconscious  processes  and  their  fate  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  is  determined  to  turn  people  into 
separate  but  equal  individuals  [Brown  con¬ 
siders  that]  psychoanalysis  .  .  .  became  a 

betrayer  from  the  outset  by  devoting  itself 
to  the  effort  to  subject  these  forces  to  rational 
control.  .  .  .  His  brilliance  is  a  great  joy  to 
the  reader;  but  even  a  soft  and  fuzzy  light 
would  suffice  to  reveal  that  rationality  in  the 
modem  industrial  world  has  become  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  a  horror  beyond  any  possible  bru¬ 
tality.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with 
Brown.  .  .  .  even  when  one  feels  strongly 
that  he  is  wrong.  Both  his  style  and  his 
central  theses  give  him  a  certain  immunity 
to  contradiction  which  puts  his  critics  at  a 
rather  unfair  disadvantage.”  E.  Z  Friedenberg 
Book  Week  p5  J1  10  ’66  i050w 
Christian  Century  83:915  ,T1  20  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Green 

Commonweal  85:353  D  23  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Sidney  Morgenbesser 
Harper  233:138  N  '66  950w 


-l  iiro  x.  i  uuuiau  apin  uacil  IllOLUiy  fcUJU  LL> 

such  problems  as  liberty,  nature,  food,  revolu¬ 
tion,  fulfillment,  and  freedom,  as  the  separate 
c?a?.tl,rs  are  called,  sometimes  seems  a  melange 
of  difficult  paragraphs  with  involved  thoughts 
that  demand  repeated  rereading.  And  reread¬ 
ing  is  necessary  frequently  throughout  the  book, 
for  Mr.  Brown,  professor  of  classics  and  com¬ 
parative  literature  at  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  cites  authorities  as  diverse  as  Shakespeare 
ail(j  Plato,  Euripides  and  Spengler,  Ferenczi 
and  Mommsen,  Hobbes,  Whitehead  and  Jere¬ 
miah  .  .  .  The  volume  represents  an  over- 
ambitious  objective,  begun  in  Prof.  Brown’s 
previous  work.  Life  Against  Death.  [BRD  1959] 
mit  even  if  it  sometimes  seems  overleamed, 
it  will  Prove  stimulating  to  the  patient  reader.” 
Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:3449  J1  ’66  120w 
“The  main  trouble  with  Norman  O.  Brown’s 
aphorisms  is  that,  actually,  they  are  beforisms: 
it  s  all  been  said  before,  by  Nietzsche  and  Freud 
only  more  wittily,  more  poetically,  and  with 
more  scholarship  .  [This  book]  is  an  attempt 
at  leading  Freud  ad  absurdum  by  a  process  of 
agonizing  puns  which,  however  ask  to  be 
taken  as  pensees.  .  .  .  I’ve  read  the  whole  opus 
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from  A  to  B,  and  the  only  saving  grace  I  en¬ 
countered  was  the  author’s  pitiable  lack  of 
humor.”  W.  S.  Schlamm 

Nat  Ft  18:1053  O  18  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 

N  Y  Times  8k  R  p3  Jf  24  ’66  750w 
Time  88:82  J1  15  ’66  800w 


BROWN,  PHiLIP.  Birds  in  the  balance.  124p 
pi  $7.50  October  house 

333.7  Birds.  Wild  life — Consei’vation 

66-14891 

The  author  “who  has  been  an  active  conser¬ 
vationist  in  England,  here  sketches  .  .  .  the 
history  of  British  struggle  for  bird  conserva¬ 
tion.”.  (Library  J)  [He]  “argues,  nature  can¬ 
not  simply  be  left  to  take  her  course.  Having 
upset  the  natural  order  for  our  own  benefit, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  again  in  order 
to  preserve  the  creatures  which  are  in  danger.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  provocative  English  book  is  meant  to 
shake  up  those  people  commonly  known  as 
bird  watchers.  Its  practical  approach  deserves 
a  wide  audience,  for  it  is  uniquely  realistic  in 
the  broadly  political  sense.  .  .  .  Its  virtues  will 
be  unwelcome  to  some  and  it  has  a  few  faults. 
Illustrations  and  anecdotes  emphasize  individual 
killing  and  thus  weaken  the  basic  thesis  that 
destruction  of  environment  and  massive  use  of 
persistent  poisons  and  pollutants  most  en¬ 
danger  birds.  Brown  ought  not  to  intimate 
that  starvation  outweighs  shooting  in  controlling 
birds  or  that  failure  to  control  wood  pigeons 
by  shooting  may  apply  generally  to  bird  popu¬ 
lations.  Conservation  concerns  our  use  of  the 
world  but  the  author  sometimes  seems  to  say 
that  only  ‘sentimental’  conservationists  are  ever 
silly  and  shortsighted.” 

Choice  3:674  O  '66  170w 
“This  book  is  intended  for  the  general  Brit¬ 
ish  public  and  the  only  interest  American  read¬ 
ers  may  have  will  be  in  Mr.  Brown’s  jolly  Brit¬ 
ish  ancedotes  based  on  his  extensive  experi¬ 
ences.  It  is  ironic,  considering  the  embattled 
position  of  our  conservation  programs,  to  find  so 
many  laudatory  references  to  the  progress  of 
conservation  in  America.  Most  libraries  will 
prefer  literature  dealing  with  the  American  con¬ 
servation  scene  and  will  be  able  to  by-pass  this 
minor  work.”  William  Newman 

Library  J  91:3226  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 


BROWN,  RAYMOND  E.  New  Testament  es¬ 
says.  280p  $5  Bruce  pub. 

226  Bible.  N.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  65-26969 

Half  of  these  essays  “deal  with  Johannine 
problems:  sacramentary  (especially  Eucharist, 
Baptism),  the  Incarnation,  the  relation  of  John 
to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  to  the  Qumran 
Scrolls,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  historicity 
of  John.  The  book  begins  with  an  explanation 
of  the  Catholic  approach,  with  attention  to 
ways  in  which  ecumenism  had  aided  in  New 
Testament  studies,  and  a  discussion  of  current 
views  regarding  ecclesiology.  The  concluding 
studies  concern  miracles,  the  ‘Pater  Noster,’ 
parables,  allegories,  and  the  Beatitudes.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  114:666  My  7  '66  50w 
Choice  3:666  O  ’66  170w 
“In  reading  these  essays  one  easily  notes 
that  the  Bible  is  a  civilizing  book.  It  is  meant 
to  make  man  truly  a  citizen  of  this  world.  .  .  . 
[This]  effect  is  reflected  in  the  urbane  style  of 
Father  Brown  as  well  as  in  his  emphasis  on 
the  reality  of  God’s  intervention  in  the  world 
— whether  this  stupendous  fact  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  interrelation  between  the 
Qumran  community  and  Johannine  literature 
or  in  terms  of  the  gospel  miracles.  ...  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  is  so  large  that  it  must  be 
approached  by  laborious  walks  through  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  the  relation  of  John  and  the 
synoptic  gospels  as  well  as  by  more  relaxing 
strolls  through  the  Pater  Noster  as  an  eschato¬ 
logical  prayer.  [Here]  the  reader  has  the  op¬ 
tions  gracefully  presented.”  P.  J.  Cahill 
Commonweal  84:59  Ap  1  ’66  4I0w 
“Every  library  interested  in  current  New 
Testament  studies  should  consider  purchase 
of  this  book.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  90:5398  D  15  ’65  180w 


BROWN,  STUART  GERRY.  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son;  a  short  biography;  the  conscience  of  the 
country.  216p  $3.25  Barron’s  Woodbury  press. 
113  Crossways  Park  drive,  Woodbury.  N.Y. 

B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing  65-25681 
Bibliography. 


“Brown’s  book,  unlike  all  the  other  recent 
books  about  Stevenson,  was  written  and  went 
to  press  just  before  Stevenson’s  death  (re¬ 
visions  of  tense  and  a  few  additions  were 
made  in  the  proofs).  It  has,  therefore,  the 
virtue  of  not  having  been  hastily  prepared.  It 
has  other  virtues.  .  .  .  [The  author]  knew 
Adlai  Stevenson  well,  interviewed  him  many 
times,  and  had  access  to  some  of  Stevenson's 
private  papers.  In  1961,  Brown  published  a 
significant  study  of  Stevenson's  leadership  in 
the  1950s — Conscience  in  Politics  [BRD  19621. 
.  .  .  Brown  wished  only  to  write  ‘a  usable  and 
readable  biography  of  a  great  American  states¬ 
man.’  He  has  succeeded  admirably,  and  has 
written  with  insight  and  perception.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  however,  that  the  book  has  no  in¬ 
dex.”  W.  B.  Johnson 

Book  Week  p3  F  20  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Stuart  Brown’s  volume  is  obviously  a  labor 
of  love,  although  as  a  study  of  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son  it  is  inadequate  and  patchy.  .  .  .  Younger 
readers  will,  however,  find  the  book  useful, 
and  it  may  encourage  them  to  ask  for  more.” 
K.  Natwar-Singh 

Sat  R  49:35  Ja  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


BROWN,  STUART  GERRY.  The  American 
presidency;  leadership,  partisanship,  and 
popularity.  279p  $5.95;  pa  $2.50  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

353.03  Presidents— U.S.  66-16092 

This  volume  focusses  “on  Presidential  pop¬ 
ularity,  partisanship,  and  leadership.  [The  au¬ 
thor]  presents  .  .  .  cases  to  illustrate  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Presidential  popularity  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  partisan  and  unpartisan  popularity 
of  Presidents  to  constitutional  issues,  domestic 
policy,  and  foreign  policy.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“This  is  a  historical  exploration  of  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  presidential  popularity  into  presi¬ 
dential  power.  .  .  .  The  author  is  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  relative  effectiveness  of  presi¬ 
dential  partisanship  and  nonpartisanship  in 
managing  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
Skillfully  marshaling  his  evidence,  he  finds  that 
neither  tactic  is  necessarily  effective;  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  political  situation  and 
terrain.  .  .  .  While  this  volume  may  fracture 
some  old  clichds  about  presidential  partisan¬ 
ship,  the  dynamics  of  political  power  flow  from 
so  many  variables  that  we  are  not  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  a  systematic  theory  of  presi¬ 
dential  power.  But  Brown  has  drawn  major  in¬ 
sights  from  this  series  of  historical  episodes. 
An  unusually  able  narrator,  he  has  also  shown 
how  detailed  case  studies  can  be  fascinating 
reading  in  themselves  while  presenting  infor¬ 
mation  on  major  theoretical  problems.”  J. 
MacG.  Burns 

Am  Hist  R  72:279  O  ’66  300w 
“The  author  does  not  really  explain  the  un¬ 
answered  question  of  how  we  recognized  pop¬ 
ularity.  .  .  .  How  far  [he]  would  rely  on  polls, 
ublic  or  private,  he  does  not  say.  Certainly, 
owever,  his  statements  that  Kennedy  was 
very  popular  and  that  Truman  had  become 
very  unpopular  towards  the  end  of  his  term 
of  office  cannot  be  proved.  ...  In  addition  to 
being  a  study  of  the  presidency  the  book  has 
another  value.  It  is  full  of  suggestions,  useful 
for  others  than  presidents,  as  to  how  execu¬ 
tives  may  practice  the  art  of  politics  so  as 
to  get  their  way.”  E.  P.  Chase 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:171  N  ’66  430w 
“To  quote  Brown,  ‘there  is  no  pretense  to 
political  “science”.’  Monroe  and  Eisenhower 
are  most  often  used  to  illustrate  unpartisan, 
popular  Presidents.  Jefferson,  Jackson,  the 
Roosevelts,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  are  most 
often  used  to  illustrate  partisan,  popular  Pres¬ 
idents.  The  latter  type  is  preferred  by  Brown. 
Those  cases  which  are  presented  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  well  written.  But  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  use  of  concepts  and  failure  to  explain  why 
some  cases  rather  than  others  were  selected 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.” 

Choice  3:717  O  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Andrews 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  9  ’66 
330w 
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BROWN,  STUART  GERRY.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

247p  $3.95  Washington  sq.  press 
B  or  92  Jefferson,  Thomas  64-876 


The  professor  of  American  studies  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  gives  a  biographical 
sketch  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  inter- 
action  of  Jefferson’s  thinking  with  the  writings 
of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Epicurus.  (J 
Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“[One  of!  three  [new]  books  in  the  Great 
American  Thinkers  series,  [this  is]  well  writ¬ 
ten,  interesting,  lively,  and — although  not 
scholarly  in  a  monographic  sense— accurate  in 
fact  and  thoughtful  in  interpretation.  .  .  .  The 
biography  is  well  balanced  and  eminently  fair 
both  to  Jefferson  and  to  other  men  of  the 
period.  .  .  .  The  bibliographical  note  may  be 
criticized  only  for  its  brevity.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:408  S  66  80w  [YA1 
“Brief,  carefully  done,  .  .  .  [this  reflectsl 
an  awareness  of  contemporary  scholarship. 
.  .  .  [A1  good  and  solid  introductory  [volume, 
which]  libraries  ranging  from  high  school  to 
undergraduate  ought  to  have.  Larger  public 
holdings  would  find  [this]  a  sound  addition. 
Jack  VanDerhoofj  91;3n6  Ag  .g6  30w  [YA1 


BROWN,  THOMAS  N.  Irish-American  nation¬ 
alism,  1870-1890.  206p  $3.95  Lippincott 

301.453  Irish  in  the  U.S.  66-14695 

In  this  study  of  the  American  Irish,  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  “traces  the  background  [of 
nationalistic  activities]  in  Ireland  up  until  the 
mid-19th  century,  but  deals  primarily  with  the 
years  between  1870  and  1890 — the  period  when 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  Clan  na  _  Gael,  the 
Irish-American  press,  and  gifted  Irish-Ameri- 
can  leaders  kept  the  consciousness  of  the  Irish 
community  fixed  on  the  .  .  .  ideal  of  nation¬ 
ality.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “[Hel  ends  with 
the  .  .  .  decline  of  Parnell,  the  collapse  of 
such  organizations  as  the  American  National 
League,  which  sent  him  much  money,  but  with 
the  flame  of  nationalism  still  burning.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  focused  on  rather  too 
narrow  a  piece  in  his  enlightening  book.  W  e 
have  here  only  a  segment  of  a  long  story; 
that  of  the  American  Irishman’s  fight  to  re¬ 
deem  his  own  self-respect  by  avenging  or  an¬ 
nulling  the  catastrophic  political  and  economic 
defeat  that  had  driven  him  to  the  U.S.  during 
and  after  the  Great  Famine  of  1845-47.”  Vivian 
Mercier 

Commonweal  85:30  O  7  ’66  550w 
“This  well-written  study  narrates,  against 
a  wide  background  (United  States,  England, 
France,  Ireland)  the  efforts  of  the  American- 
Irish  to  bring  about  change  in  Ireland,  within 
a  limited  period.  It  shows  how  their  aspirations 
and  actions  affected  the  cause,  and  how,  amid 
accompanying  struggles  of  various  groups  and 
strong  personalities  like  Davitt,  Devoy  and 
Sullivan,  the  American-Irish  evolved  by  1890 
into  a  ‘respected’  political  force  in  American 
national  life.  .  .  .  Large  college  and  university 
libraries  .  .  .  will  want  this  meaty  work.” 
J.  A.  Borom<§ 

Library  J  91:2056  Ap  15  ’66  200w 


BROWN  W.  NORMAN.  Man  in  the  universe; 
some  continuities  in  Indian  thought,  lllp  $4 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

181  Philosophy.  Hindu  66-12648 

In  these  1965  Tagore  Memorial  Lectures,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
traces  the  ideas  “that  distinguished  the 
early  development  of  Indian  speculative  thought 
.  .  .  from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  through 
the  Upanishads.  the  rise  of  Jainism  and  Budd¬ 
hism,  and  the  emergence  of  devotion  to  a  deity 
as  presented  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  .  .  .  Certain 
ideas  have  .  .  .  persisted  to  the  present,  and 
these  are  the  subject  of  this  book:  the  search 
for  the  real,  the  unity  of  life,  time  as  a  noose, 
[and]  _  the  rise  of  conquerors,  who  have  taught 
mankind  to  master  the  perils  of  the  universe.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 


perplexed  western  Indologists;  .  namely,  what 
is  the  vitalizing  element  which  has  given 
Hindu  culture  its  unique  and  seemingly  invinc¬ 
ible  continuity?  He  is  well  fitted  to  conduct  such 
an  investigation,  not  only  as  one  of  the  leading 
Sanskrit  scholars  in  the  western  wprld.  but 
also  because  his  range  of  interests  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  ancient  India.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  has  successfully  broken 
down  this  elusive  vitalizing  element  into  .  a 
complex  of  several  different  ideas.  .  .  .  LHisJ 
scholarship  is  impressive,  as  iis  his  healthy 
sense  of  proportion.” 

T I  K  nfiSR  .11  28  '66  300w 


BROWN,  WALLACE.  The  king’s  friends;  the 
composition  and  motives  of  the  American 
loyalist  claimants.  411p  maps  $7  Brown  univ. 
press 

973.3  American  loyalists.  U.S. — History- 
Revolution  66-10179 

This  “study  asks  and  attempts  to  answer 
'two  simple  questions:  who  were  the  Loyalists 
and  why  were  they  loyal?’  In  addition  to 
secondary  works,  Brown  .  .  .  based  his.  study 
upon  the  records  of  the  claims  commission  set 
up  by  the  British  government  to  indemnify  the 
Loyalists.  State  by  state,  he  analyzes  the 
national  origins,  occupations,  .amounts  of 
claims,  and  geographical  distribution.  The 
great  unifying  factor  among  them,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  was  the  fear  that  they  had  something 
material  or  spiritual  to  lose  if  these  ties  with 
the  mother  country  were  severed.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Brown]  comes  nearer  to  identifying  the 
loyalists  than  explaining  their  motivation,  al¬ 
though,  despite  the  conventional  nature  of  his 
conclusions,  I  believe  his  analysis  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  limited  nature  of  his  sources 
permits  him  to  claim.  .  .  .  Although  the  work’s 
limitations  inhere  chiefly  in  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  surviving  loyalist  sources,  the  author 
could  have  avoided  a  few  questionable  pas¬ 
sages.  Despite  express  disclaimers,  he  some¬ 
times  confuses  the  ‘Loyalist  movement’  and  the 
‘Loyalist  claimants,'  and  he  does  not  empha¬ 
size  strongly  enough  the  correlation  between 
the  geographic  pattern  of  active  loyalism  and 
the  British  occupation.  Whether  the  loyalist 
refugees  who  did  not  submit  claims  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  small  property  holders  or  recent  im¬ 
migrants  with  no  ‘position’  in  provincial  society 
seems  to  merit  critical  evaluation.  But  these 
are  minor  reservations.  The  work  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  achievement.”  P.  H.  Smith 

Am  Hist  R  71:1434  J1  ’66  440w 
“The  volume  is  a  revisionist  study,  using  an 
analytical  and  statistical  approach  for  each 
state  and  then  drawing  some  conclusions  in  a 
final  chapter.  Although  there  is  a  brief  preface, 
there  is  no  introductory  chapter,  the  narrative 
beginning  with  an  account  of  the  Loyalists  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  volume  will  be  of  interest 
to  specialists  in  Revolutionary  and  state  his¬ 
tory.  Undergraduates  and  graduate  students 
will  profit  from  reading  the  final  chapter  and 
from  observing  how  the  author  set  up  his 
analytical  tables.” 

Choice  3:252  My  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Abbot 

J  Am  Hist  53:587  D  '66  350w 
“In  the  body  of  the  book,  Mr.  Brown  .  .  . 
discusses  the  Loyalists  .  .  .  and  the  claimants 
as  if  they  were  identical.  .  .  .  His  reliance  on 
the  Loyalist  Transcripts  leads  [him]  into  con¬ 
fusion  about  the  numbers  and  composition  of 
the  Loyalists.  .  .  .  He  understates  the  total 
number  of  Loyalists,  and  overstates  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  British-born,  in  the  colonies  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  southwards:  he  overstates  the  number 
and  wealth  of  New  England  Loyalists;  his  fig¬ 
ures  on  New  York  are  probably  least  unreliable, 
although  even  here  he  clearly  overstates  the 
wealth  of  the  Loyalists.  .  .  .  This  book  is  mere- 
ly  descriptive  like  the  earliest  works  on  the 
Loyalists.  Taken  seriously,  the  book  would 
tend  to  restore  the  old  and  foolish  myths  of 
Loyalist  gentility.”  W.  H.  Nelson 

New  Eng  Q  39:558  D  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Morris 

Sat  R  48:31  D  18  ’65  700w 


Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Etneneau 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:199  N  ’66  280w 
Choice  3:784  N  ’66  170w 


A  small  but  excellent  work  recommended  for 
university  and  public  libraries.”  R.  S  Dillon 
Library  J  91:1900  Ap  1  ’66  160w 


“Professor  Norman 
throw  light  upon  the 


Brown’s  purpose  is  to 
riddle  which  has  always 


BROWNING,  ROBERT.  Learned  lady;  letters 
front  Robert  Browning  to  Mrs  Thomas 
FitzGerald,  1876-1889;  ed.  by  Edward  C. 
McAleer.  232p  pi  $5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
826  Browning  Robert  FitzGerald,  Sarah 
Anne  Elizabeth  (Purefoy  Jervoise).  Letters 

66-11358 

m3  roLi  b-&ok™con£is;ts  °f  sixty— six  letters  in 
The  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  Library,  for  the  most 
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part  heretofore  unpublished,  supplemented  by 
eisht  letters  or  portions  of  letters  previously 
published.  They  constitute  la  primary  source] 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  Browning’s  life.” 
(Prefj  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Maisie  Ward 

Commonweal  85:35  O  7  '66  800w 


Economist  220:1252  S  24  ’66  600w 


“Mrs.  FitzGerald  was  indeed  a  ’learned  lady’ 
and  Professor  McAleer’s  introduction  is  a  glow¬ 
ing  biography  .  .  .  [Browning's]  daily  letters 
to  her  after  EBB  died  give  us  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  [his]  life  [and  that  of]  his 
son  and  his  sister.  The  letters  and  the  notes 
of  the  editor  give  the  student  excellent 
bibliographical  detail  of  much  literary  work  of 
the  period.  Any  library  that  collects  work  of 
the  Victorian  era  and  certainly  all  college  and 
school  libraries  will  purchase  this.  Delightful.” 
K.  T.  Willis 


Library  J  91:1226  Mr  1  ’66  120w 
"Not  only  do  these  sixty-six  letters  take 
their  place  firmly  beside  the  love  letters  and 
the  later  correspondence  edited  by  Hood 
[Letters,  BRD  1933],  De  Vane  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  [New  Letters,  BRD  19501,  and  by 
McAleer  (Dearest  Isa)  [BRD  1951]  in  enriching 
Browning  biography:  their  editor  has  also  ex- 
ceeded  the  others  in  his  elaborate  care  to  make 
the  book  at  every  turn  as  valuable  to  the  lover 
of  Browning  as  to  the  specialist.  .  .  Marcelle 
Thiebaux  has  added  an  Appendix  of  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Descriptions  of  each  of  these  letters, 
for  the  purpose,  as  Professor  McAleer  says,  of 
making  it  ‘possible  for  future  editors  to  date 
.  .  .  some  of  the  letters  Browning  left  un¬ 
dated.’  Nothing  in  short,  has  been  overlooked.” 
Bernard  Grebanier 

Sat  R  49:48  Je  11  ’66  1050w 


.  “The  editor  has  done  his  work  expertly.  His 
introduction  is  shrewd,  informative  and  pleas¬ 
antly  written.  The  annotation  is  full  without 
being  oppressive.  .  .  .  Browning  is  not  one  of 
the  great  letter-writers,  and  too  much  should 
not  be  made  of  these  letters  written  to  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  during  his  decline.  Here  and  there 
he  rises  above  the  anecdotes  and  gossip  .  . 
but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  letters  shed  more  than  an  odd  ray  of  light 
on  his  poetry  or  on  his  views  about  poetry, 
art  and  religion.  Broadly  they  chronicle  the 
small  beer  of  dinner-parties,  receptions,  visits 
to  country  houses,  the  itineraries  of  holidays 
on  the  Continent.  .  .  .  Sometimes  what  Brown¬ 
ing  variously  calls  his  ‘tattling  like  a  crow’  and 
‘honest  scribblings’  are  interesting  or  psycho¬ 
logically  revealing.” 

TLS  p916  O  6  ’66  llOOw 


BRUCE,  JANET.  The  life  of  Saint  Anthony  of 
Padua:  pictures  by  Emile  Probst.  unp  $1.50 
Herder  &  Herder 

B  or  92  Anthony  of  Padua.  Saint — Juvenile 
literature  65-21947 

This  book  “tells  of  the  13th-century  Fran¬ 
ciscan.  born  in  Lisbon,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Italy.  It  was  as  a  preacher  that  St. 
Anthony  was  best  known  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Ages  five  to 
ten.”  (Publisher) 


“The  illustrations  in  soft  colors  are  partic¬ 
ularly  pleasing — stylized  but  portraying  with 
originality  and  forcefulness  the  characters  and 
events  described.  Though  the  text  [is]  brief  and 
covers  only  the  highlights  of  the  saint’s  Rife, 
itl  provides  enough  for  thought  and  reflection.” 
J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  20  ’66  90w 
TLS  p450  My  19  ’66  50w 


BRUCE,  JANET.  The  life  of  Saint  Paul:  pic¬ 
tures  by  Emile  Probst.  unp  $1.50  Herder  & 
Herder 

B  or  92  Paul.  Saint — Juvenile  literature 

65-21948 

This  book  “describes  the  three  long  mis¬ 
sionary  journeys  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
through  Asia  Minor  into  Greece  and  by  sea  to 
Crete.  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  he  was  finally 
put  to  death  bv  Emperor  Nero.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  “Ages  five  to  ten.”  (Publisher) 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  20  ‘66  90w 
“[This  book  is]  well  produced,  straightfor¬ 
wardly  written  and  illustrated  in  a  deliberately 
formal  ‘stained-glass  window’  idiom  which  is 
colourful  and  should  appeal  to  children.” 

TLS  p450  My  19  ’66  50w 


BRUHL,  LUCIEN  LEVY-,  See  Levy-Bruhl,  L. 


BRULLER,  JEAN.  See  Vercors. 


BRUMBAUGH,  ROBERT  S.  Ancient  Greek  gad¬ 
gets  and  machines.  152p  il  $4.95  Crowell 
609  Technology.  Inventions.  Civilization, 
Greek  66-25430 

In  “the  centuries  between  the  Minoan-My- 
cenaean  and  Hellenistic  eras  [the  author  dis¬ 
cusses]  such  inventors  as  the  legendary  Dae¬ 
dalus,  Thales,  Archimedes,  and  Heron  of 
Alexandria,  and  [describes]  such  ingenious 
devices  as  water  clocks,  wine-coolers,  .  .  . 
steam  engines,  catapults,  and  mechanical  thea¬ 
tres  probably  sold  for  home  use.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:164  N  ’66  150w 
“Professor  Brumbaugh  explains  in  his  first 
chapter  why  ‘.  .  .  the  old  picture  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  took  no  account  of  gadgetry. 
.  .  .  ’  He  organizes  his  book  on  four  themes: 
self-moving  automata,  astronomic  models,  lot¬ 
tery  machines  and  secret  ballots,  and  toys  for 
adults.  .  .  .  This  small  volume  should  interest 
all  types  of  readers.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:5376  N  1  ’66  200w 
Library  J  91:6214  D  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


BRUNER,  JEROME  S.  Toward  a  theory  of 
instruction.  176p  $3.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
371.3  Education — Philosophy  66-13179 

“A  collection  of  essays  .  .  .  concerned,  in  one 
way  or  another,  with  the  relation  between  the 
growth  of  the  intellect  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Bruner,  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
Harvard  and  director  of  that  university’s 
Center  for  Cognitive  Studies,  sees  the  process 
of  education  as  a  continuing  interaction  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  student.  He  would  present 
advanced  and  subtle  matters,  in  suitable  form, 
to  children  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and 
present  these  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to 
capture  the  children's  interest  and  challenge 
their  reasoning  powers  lest  these  powers  be¬ 
come  atrophied  from  disuse.  .  .  .  He  would 
appeal  to  their  minds  with  intellectual  dignity 
rather  than  reward  their  learning  by  means 
of  gold  stars.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  essays  are  both  perceptive  and  allusive, 
which  often  makes  them  hard  to  follow  (though 
not  hard  to  read).  They  deal  with  what  are 
for  most  people  unfamiliar  problems  and 
ideas,  and  they  do  so  strictly  on  the  author's 
own  terms.  Those  who  make  it  their  business 
to  think  about  education  should  read  and  re¬ 
flect  on  them,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal 
of  insight:  those  who  want  their  ideas  about 
education  pre-packaged  will  probably  find 
that  Bruner  asks  too  much  of  them.”  Chris¬ 
topher  Jeneks 

Book  Week  p5  F  20  ’66  900w 
Choice  3:554  S  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  E1.  Z.  Friedenberg 

Commentary  42:79  J1  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  D.  P.  Ausubel 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:337  summer  ’66  2050w 
Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Ozmon 

Library  J  91:686  F  1  ’66  160w 
“Bruner  exerts  an  influence  which,  while  not 
on  the  same  scale  as  Dewey’s,  is  recognizable 
and  profound.  .  .  .  He  has  not  given  us  his 
comprehensive  ‘theory  of  instruction’;  there 
are  still  not  enough  data  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  Yet  his  examinations  of  the  learning 
process,  although  they  are  not  definitive,  are 
well-written  and  without  the  usual  jargon  of 
educationist  psychology.”  P.  P.  Witonski 
Nat  R  18:284  Mr  22  ’66  310w 
“[This]  is  not  a  very  good  book,  certainly 
not  a  tenth  as  good  a  book  as  a  man  with 
Bruner’s  insights,  talents,  and  opportunities 
ought  to  have  written.  .  .  .  As  academic  writ¬ 
ing  goes,  [it]  is  not  badly  written;  but  why 
should  Bruner  write  like  an  academic  when  he 
knows  how  to  write  clear,  strong  English? 
.  .  .  The  book  is  very  loosely  and  weakly  or¬ 
ganized,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  organized  at 
all.  .  .  .  Bruner  has  many  insights  into1  what 
makes  good  teaching,  and  sets  forth  a  number 
of  them  in  this  book.  Too  often,  though,  he 
does  so  in  such  a  way  that  most  readers  will 
fail  to  see  why  and  how  they  are  important.” 
John  Holt 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  Ap  14  ’66  3700w 
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BRUNER,  J.  S. — Continued 

“Occasionally  Mr.  .  Bruner,  does  strange 
things.  For  instance,  m  speaking  of  the  inner 
drives  of  students,  he  says  that  pedagogical 
experiments  of  the  last  decade’ .  show  that  in¬ 
tellectual  mastery  is  rewarding  in  itself. 

Mr  Bruner  s  arguments,  like  his  senti¬ 
ments,  are  usually  extraordinarily  persuasive, 
even  when  one  does  not  agree  with  them,  in 
presenting  them  he  practices  a  delicate  ait. 
that  of  treading  heavily  on  toes  m  the  lightest 
way  imaginable.  What  makes  his.  book .  partic¬ 
ularly  rewarding  is  the  quality  of  his  insights 

_ for  example,  he  speaks  of  language  as.  a 

calculus  of  thought.  What  makes  his  book  im¬ 
portant  is  the  heightened,  spirit  of  ferment 
that  it  is  bound  to  bring  to  education. 

Banesh  Hoffmann^  Bk  R  p6  F  20  ’66  600w 

irfn’66  1050W 
Reviewedaby  BL  White  Q  ^  ^ 


BRUNNER,  LOUSENE  ROUSSEAU.  The 

summer  cookbook.  200p  $4.50  Harper 

641.5  Cookery  66-13915 

Recipes  are  given  for  cold  soups,  hot  and 
cold  sandwiches,  egg  dishes,  cold  and  hot  main 
course  dishes,  salads,  vegetables,  outdoor  cook¬ 
ing,  and  desserts.  Suggestions  are  oitered  for 
what  to  serve  with  the  dishes  described.  Index. 


“Especially  useful  is  a  section  on  main  course 
dishes  which  can  be  fixed  early  in  the  day  or 
require  little  time  to.  prepare.’’  P.  R.  A. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  21  66 

20w 


“This  is  a  cookbook  that  presents  simple  but 
very  effective  recipes  that  are  for  easy  prepara¬ 
tion.  They  are  meant  to  appeal  to  summer 
appetites  but  the  majority  can  be  used  equally 
well  in  winter.  Mrs.  Brunner’s  directions  are 
among  the  best  and  clearest  this  reviewer  has 
encountered.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.”  L.  B. 


Saunders 

Library 
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BR  UN  SOON,  JOHN.  The  technique  of  etching 

and  engraving.  152p  il  pi  $10.50  Reinhold 
765  Etching.  Engraving  65-25848 

The  author  considers  “the  effect  which  any 
etching  or  engraving  aims  to  achieve  [and]  the 
technical  means  by  which  that  effect  is  to  be 
brought  about.  .  .  .  [He  explains]  basic  pro¬ 
cesses:  hard,  soft  and  aquatint  grounds,  relief 
etching  and  lithographic  crayon,  and  the  more 
sophisticated  techniques  of  colour  etching  and 
printing.  .  .  .  The  largest-scale  work,  including 
murals,  is  also  discussed  along  with  the  lay-out 
of  the  studio  or  workshop  in  which  the  en¬ 
graving  will  be  performed.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendix:  Sources  of  supply  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“A  good  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
printmaking  in  general  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  book’s  announced  title.  .  .  .  Libraries  which 
already  contain  the  more  specialized  books  on 
particular  print  mediums  .  .  .  will  still  find  this 
one  a  useful  addition  for  beginning  students.” 

Choice  3:502  S  '66  lOOw 

“Art  teachers  and  students  will  find  this 
up-to-date  book  a  useful  source  of  information 
on  new  and  conventional  graphic  art  tech¬ 
niques.  The  instructions  are  thorough  and  well 
illustrated.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brunsdon,  an  English 

artist- teacher,  provides  the  reader  with  an 
answer  to  almost  any  technical  question  that 
might  arise,  such  as  explanations  of  the  methods 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  combine  engraving 
and  etching  processes  with  other  mediums,  the 
ways  to  correct  inferior  proofs,  the  use  of  new 
materials  such  as  aluminum,  color  printing, 
methods  for  very  large  prints,  how  to  record 
editions,  ways  of  mounting  and  selling,  and  so 
on.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.”  Jacqueline  Sis¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:2822  Je  1  '66  170w 


BRUSTEIN,  ROBERT.  Seasons  of  discontent; 
dramatic  opinions,  1959-1965.  322p  $5.95  Simon 
&  Schuster 

792  Theater— U.S.  65-22268 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


BRUNSCHW1G,  HENRI.  French  colonialism, 
1871-1914:  myths  and  realities:  introd.  by 
Ronald  E.  Robinson  [tr.  by  William  Glanville 
Brown],  rev  ed  228p  $7.50  Praeger 

325.3  France — Colonies  65-20084 

The  author,  professor  at  the  Institut  d’fitudes 
Politiques  at  the  Sorbonne,  “shows  that  the 
colonial  policy  undertaken  by  France  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  A  decisive  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  France’s  policy  was  the  desire  to  re¬ 
store  her  prestige  after  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  1871.  .  .  .  This  study  describes  how 
nationalist  opinion  on  colonial  issues  developed, 
evaluates  the  influence  of  individuals  and 
groups,  and  explains  how  the  colonial  movement 
fostered  myths  which  hid  [the]  reality.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Graphs  comparing  France’s  for¬ 
eign  and  colonial  trade,  notes  on  the  central 
administration  of  the  colonies  and  a  list  of 
political  heads  of  the  French  Colonial  Adminis¬ 
tration,  1871-1917  are  appended.  Bibliography. 
Index.  This  is  a  revised  version  of  the  original 
French  edition.  Mythes  et  RSalitds  de  I’lmp^ri- 
alisme  Colonial  Franqais  1871-1914. 


“The  meat  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
analyzing  the  composition  of  the  colonial  pres¬ 
sure  groups  inside  and  outside  the  French  leg¬ 
islature  1870-1914.  .  .  .  Brunschwig  offers  his 
own  judicious  though  not  fully  developed  con¬ 
clusions,  backed  by  useful  statistics,  on  the 
material  value  of  the  colonies.  The  book’s  un¬ 
balanced  structure — it  contains  little  other  than 
inferences  on  public  opinion — reflects  the  state 
of  current  research." 

Choice  3:941  D  ’66  160w 


“Unfortunately,  M.  Brunschwig  pushes  hi; 
case  too  hard,  almost  to  a  monistic  explanation 
.  .  ..  Much  is  well  done — the  chapter  on  colonia 
societies,  for  example.  Although  he  examine; 
cmomal  rivalries,  he  does  not  write  diplomatii 
history  per  se  but  the  history  of  French  colonia 
forces.  Recommended  for  large  public  librarie; 
and  university  libraries.”  Garland  Downum 
Library  J  91:3716  Ag  ’66  llOw 

“[This]  is  a  reliable,  and  stimulating  book 
the  best  short  introduction  to  the  subject  ” 

TLS  p506  Je  9  '66  700w 


Choice  2:783  Ja  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Simon 

Commonweal  83:669  Mr  11  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Simonds 

Nat  R  18:223  Mr  8  '66  450w 
TLS  pll90  D  2  ’66  270w 


BRYANT,  SIR  ARTHUR.  The  fire  and  the  rose. 
320p  maps  $4.95  Doubleday 
942  Great  Britain — History.  Great  Britain — 
Biography  66-20505 

The  author  “has  brought  together  the  stories 
of  some  decisive  historical  events  ranging  in 
time  from  the  Middle  Ages — the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Henry  II  and  Becket,  the  victory  of 
Crecy,,  the  Peasant  Revolt — down  to  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  campaigns.  The  nine  narratives  are 
drawn  from  his  earlier  books  and  have  been 
in  part  rewritten  to  give  unity  to  the  present 
collection.”  (TLS)  Index. 


.  This  is  indeed  history  raised  to  the  level  of 
epic;  each  episode  comes  alive  once  we  have 
passed  through  the  vestibule  of  orientation.” 
Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:132  S  '66  500w 
.  “The  real  interest  of  this  book  lies  as  much 
m  the  manner  as  in  the  matter.  We  are  told 
nowadays  that  in  the  future  the  work  of  the 
historian  will  consist  in  compiling  statistics, 
since  broadly  speaking,  [they  are]  the  only 
entirely  reliable  data  .on  the  past.  .  .  Tet,  if 
statistics  can  present  us  with  the  most  reliable 
picture  of  some  aspects  of  the  past,  they  cannot 
make  us  ‘live’  it  ...  That  i,s  only  achieved  bv 
the  narrative  historian  who  is  also  an  artist, 
wP°i1?,  abJe  <0  reveal  these  circumstances  for 
what  they  always  were,  a  drama.  It  is  in  this 
capacity,  as  a  superb  storyteller,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Bryant  is  eminent.  The  present  book 
is  an  opportunity  to  see  him  at  his  best.  . 

It ,  is  impossible  to  read  Sir  Arthur  without 
being  moved,  without  the  pulses  quickening 
and  the  imagination  stirring.  If  this  is  not  the 
best  way  to  approach  history,  it  is  surelv  the 
best  way  to  approach  those  who  made  it.” 
Eric  Forbes -Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J]  25  ’66 

750w 
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“[This  collection]  does  not  quite  make  it  as  a 
book.  Perhaps  in  lifting  the  selections  from 
larger  works,  the  ‘feel'  of  the  subject  is  lost. 
Two  errors  only  jar  the  reader.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  notes  ‘nine  accounts.’  The  jacket  mentions 
a  16-year-old  king;  on  page  83  he  is  described 
as  14.  Accounts  of  battles  between  men  or 
armed  forces  seem  authoritative,  but  not  in  the 
epic  sense  as  the  publisher  claims."  A.  E. 
Brooks 

Library  J  91:3716  Ag  '66  130w 
New  Yorker  42:88  J1  23  '66  60w 
TLS  p999  N  11  '65  30w 


BRYCE,  L.  WINIFRED.  India;  land  of  rivers. 
222p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.11  Nelson 
915.4  India — Juvenile  literature  66-13840 
This  book  “explores  the  geography,  the 
ethnology,  and  the  history  of  India,  with  com¬ 
ments  on  the  .  .  .  caste  system,  the  new  in¬ 
dustrialization,  and  the  importance  of  India  in 
the  community  of  nations.”  (Best  Sell)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Bibliography.  Index.  ‘ ‘Age  twelve  and  up.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Mrs.  Bryce  and  her  husband  spent  some 
forty  years  in  India  as  social  workers  and 
educators,  so  that  she  knows  whereof  she  writes 
in  this  engaging  introduction  to  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  of  India  for  young  readers.” 

Best  Sell  26:140  J1  1  '66  lOOw 
“Dr.  Bryce  gives  a  simplified  and  optimistic 
view  of  life  [in  India],  Complex  and  serious 
problems  are  hardly  touched.  Excerpts  from  the 
writings  of  ancient  travellers  add  some  interest. 

.  .  .  Statements  on  family  size  and  about  Kash¬ 
mir  are  superficial  and  misleading.  Most  of  the 
many  pertinent  photographs  are  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India,  whose  view  the  book  repre¬ 
sents.  Despite  these  weaknesses,  there  are 
interesting  details,  a  usable  map  .  .  .  and 
quotations  from  Whitman,  Tagore,  and  from 
folksongs.  Additional  purchase  to  supplement 
textbook  material  on  India.”  Marjorie  Stephen¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:5244  O  15  '66  140w 
“The  narrative  technique  of  having  two  North 
American  college  students  touring  India  and 
visiting  homes  and  factories  becomes  wearying 
when  Mrs.  Bryce  too  frequently  interpolates, 
‘Jim  said’  and  ‘Ted  said.’  In  the  book’s  favor, 
however,  are  the  generally  good  documentary 
photos.”  Phyllis  Meras 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  S  4  '66  200w  [YA] 


BRZEZ INSKI,  ZBIGNIEW.  Alternative  to  par¬ 
tition;  for  a  broader  conception  of  America’s 
role  in  Europe.  208p  il  $5.95  McGraw 
327  Europe — Polities — 1945-  65-20971 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  F.  K.  Organski 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1080  D  ’65  900w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:195  F  11  '66  350w 
TLS  p98  F  10  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Josef  Korbel 

World  Pol  18:749  J1  ’66  3450w 


BUBER,  MARTIN.  The  knowledge  of  man:  se¬ 
lected  essays;  ed.  with  an  introd.  essay  by 
Maurice  Friedman;  tr.  by  Maurice  Friedman 
and  Ronald  Gregor  Smith.  184p  $3.50:  pa 

$1.45  Harper 

128  Philosophy  66-181 

Three  of  these  essays  “constitute  the  Will¬ 
iam  Alanson  White  Memorial  Lectures  which 
Buber  gave  in  1957  under  the  title  ‘What  Can 
Philosophical  Anthropology  Contribute  to  Psy¬ 
chiatry?’  The  remaining  three  concern  the 
concept  ‘We,’  the  nature  of  ‘lived  speech,’  and 
Buber’s  view  of  art.  An  appendix  contains  a 
transcript  of  a  dialogue  between  Buber  and 
the  psychotherapist  Carl  Rogers  which  ex¬ 
plores  their  similarities  and  differences.” 
(Choice)  “[Dr.  Friedman’s]  introductory  essay 
[explains]  the  essentials  of  Martin  Buber’s 
philosophy.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“While  the  six  essays  of  Buber  that  com¬ 
pose  this  short  book  have  previously  appeared 
in  various  publications,  their  being  reprinted 
together  is  amply  justified  since  they  all  con¬ 


cern  his  philosophical  anthropology  and  con¬ 
stitute  what  the  editor  calls  a  ‘study  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  man  as  man.’  Moreover,  the  long 
introductory  essay  by  Friedman,  the  recog¬ 
nized  Buber  scholar  and  translator,  provides 
helpful  clues  to  the  interrelationship  of  the 
essays  and  illumines  some  obscure  passages. 
.  .  .  Buber  is  one  of  the  few  seminal  thinkers 
of  our  age  and  this  book  deserves  a  place  in 
any  college  library.” 

Choice  3:663  O  ’66  170w 


Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  '66  30w 
“Buber  writes  about  his  ideas  with  precision 
and  perceptiveness.  He  demonstrates  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  both  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  philosophies,  and  weaves  these  studies  into 
nis  own  original  contributions.  .  .  .  This  book 
will  be  especially  appealing  to  Buber’s  many 
devoted  followers,  and  to  all  of  those  interested 
in  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  newer 
approaches  being  made  to  synthesize  philosophy 
and  religion.  Recommended  for  philosophy  and 
religious  collections.”  H.  A.  Ozmon 

Library  J  91:1901  Ap  1  '66  190w 


BUCHAN,  PERDITA.  Girl  with  a  zebra.  207p 

$4.50  Scribner 

66-20344 

“At  the  center  of  this  pantheon  is  Miss  Helen 
Figwort,  a  slightly  addled  Minerva  (Radcliffe, 
’18)  who  has  a  curious  approach  to  animai 
husbandry,  she  breeds  mythical  animals.  With 
degrees  in  classics  and  archeology,  not  to  speak 
of  a  homegrown  phoenix,  Miss  Figworth  finds 
more  than  a  little  deja  vu  about  young  Emily 
Ames;  Emily  studies  biology  [looks  after  a 
zebra  for  Professor  Philbert],  has  about  her 
intimations  of  immortality,  and  develops  a 
celestial  passion  for  a  young  swinger  named 
Blaise.  Emily  thinks  that  Blaise  is  beautiful  and 
so  does  Blaise.  But  she  also  thinks  that  ‘a  thing 
that  was  beautiful  was  perfect,’  and  therein 
lies  her  classic  flaw.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“With  clarity  and  brilliance  Perdita  Buchan 
has  written  a  comedy,  .  .  .  the  reading  of 
which  is  pure  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  conversations 
.  .  .  are  a  delight  to  read.  Most  of  the  dialogue 
is  a  shower  of  witty  sparks  and  Miss  Buchan 
demonstrates  eavesdropping  accuracy  and  ex¬ 
actitude  on  almost  every  page.  .  .  .  More  than 
superficial  effect  is  in  the  book,  though  there 
is  plenty  of  that.  Below  the  surface  of  high 
jinks  and  myth  and  romance,  there  is  a  sound 
grasp  of  Jungian  principles.  It  is  more  than 
apparent  that  Miss  Buchan  is  aware  that  our 
psychic  life  is  still  primitive,  however  sophis¬ 
ticated  we  seem  otherwise.  But  she  handles  it 
all  with  a  light  touch.  .  .  .  [This]  should  have 

great  appeal  for  the  young'  sophisticates.” 

.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  26:232  O  1  ’66  550w 
“Cambridge,  U.S.A.  and  the,  environs  .  .  . 
is  the  background  of  a  college  romance  so 
bound  up  with  fantasy  and  allegory  that  the 
life  of  the  1960’s  is  often  forgotten,  or  is  it? 
As  the  young  author  is  the,  third  generation 
of  the  writing  Buchans,  many  readers  will  be 
interested  in  this  novella  because  of  her  in¬ 
heritance  from  Scottish  and  English  forebears, 
who  loved  the  pen.  This  story  is  unevenly 
written  but  it  has  flashes  and  if  Perdita  Buchan 
disciplines  herself  she  may  write  as  well  as 
John  Buchan  did.  She  has  imagination.  Large 
fiction  collections  will  want  this  first  novel  but 
its  value  is  limited.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:4694  O  1  ’66  140w 
“[This]  is  a  delicious  surprise  package, 
filled  with  original  delights.  Wthout  being 
even  a  trifle  fey,  Miss  Buchan  superimposes 
on  undergraduate  Cambridge,  Mass,  a  tidy 
parable  with  echoes  of  Echo,  Narcissus,  Europa 
and  other  residents  of  Bullfinch.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  S  18  ’66  140w 
New  Yorker  42:245  N  5  ’66  170w 


BUCHANAN,  DANIEL  CRUMP,  ed.  &  tr.  Jap¬ 
anese  proverbs  and  sayings.  280p  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Okla.  press 

398.9  Proverbs  65-24192 

“Buchanan  has  placed  2.500  Japanese  proverbs 
and  sayings  into  an  informal  classification  of 
56  groups,  such  as  Aesthetics,  Cruelty.  Honor, 
and  the  like,  each  one  being  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  an  aspect  of  the  Japanese  character.  The 
proverbs  are  listed  in  Romanized  Japanese, 
literal  and  figurative  English  renditions  are 
given,  and  wherever  possible  English  equival¬ 
ents  are  added.  .  .  .  Each  section  is  prefaced  by 
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BUCHANAN,  D,  C. — Continued 
a  short  commentary  on  the  particular  char¬ 
acter  trait  illustrated  by  the  proverbs. 
(Choice)  Index. 

“Of  special  interest  are  the  frequent  historic¬ 
al  and  etymological  explanations  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes  based  on  the  author  s  long  stay 
in  Japan.  . .  .  The  book,  even  though  it  con¬ 
tains  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
proverbs  and  lacks  an  exhaustive  index,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  few  other  works  dealing 
with  the  subject  and  should  be  helplul  to  the 
student  of  literature  or  history.” 

Choice  3:287  Je  '66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  90:5394  D  15  65  XOOw 


BUCHWALD,  ANN,  jt.  auth.  White  gloves  and 
party  manners.  See  Young,  M. 


BUCHWALD,  ART.  Son  of  the  Great  Society: 
il.  by  Laszlo  Matulay.  242p  $4.95  Putnam 
817  U.S. — Politics  and  government — Anec¬ 
dotes,  facetiae,  satire,  etc.  66-20264 

A  collection  of  satirical  articles  reprinted 
from  the  author’s  syndicated  newspaper  col¬ 
umns. 


Best  Sell  26:273  O  15  '66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Manning 

Book  Week  pl4  O  23  '66  1150w 
“Buchwald’s  underlying  topic  is  neither  the 
Great  Society  nor  its  son  (himself) ,  but  human 
foibles.  His  satire  devastates  phony  political 
poses  and  suspect  public  pronouncements.  In 
addition  to  such  satiric  devices  as  irony  and 
understatement,  he  has  mastered  the  method  of 
exaggerating  a  point  of  view  until  it  is  reduced 
to  absurdity.  .  .  .  Anyone  may  find  here  and 
there  an  essay  that,  for  his  taste,  falls  rather 
flat.  .  .  .  But  then  he  is  likely  to  find  that  the 
piece  next  to  it  .  .  .  more  than  compensates. 
Court  jesters  of  old  played  a  role  in  relieving 
tensions  and  maintaining  sanity  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  We  need  skillful  jesters  like  Art  Buch- 
wald  today.  .  .  .  This  book  reassures  one  that, 
for  all  its  weaknesses  and  mistakes,  a  society 
that  is  free  enough  to  laugh  at  itself  and  its 
leaders  in  print  is  also  resilient  enough  to  en¬ 
dure.”  J.  W.  Fuller 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  18  '66 

380w 


"Reading  this  warmed-over  collection  of 
Buchwald’s  newspaper  columns,  the  impression 
is  that  it  is  darn  near  impossible  to  be  amus¬ 
ing  everyday.  .  .  .  Buchwald  tries  to  play  too 

hard,  and  while  he  scores  frequently,  it’s  not 
enough  to  warrant  column  collecting.  .  .  .  Not 
recommended  for  libraries.”  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  91:3949  S  1  ’66  170w 
“This  latest  collection  of  Art  Buchwald’s 
columns  (like  its  companion  volumes,  ‘And 
Then  I  Told  the  President’  IBRD  19651.  and 
‘I  Chose  Capitol  Punishment’  IBRD  1964] )  is 
lively  reading  for  yourself,  for  a  sick  friend, 
or  for  a  friend  whom  you  don’t  want  to  get 
sick.  There  are  amusing  pen  and  ink  illustra¬ 
tions.”  Cabell  Phillips 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  2  ’66  700w 


“[Some]  limitations  of  scope  .and  emphasis 
do  not  destroy  the  value  of  Social  Sciences  at 
Harvard.  Though  the  book  does  not  signif¬ 
icantly  alter  the  direction  of  accepted  thought 
on  the  history  of  American  higher  education,  it 
presents  a  good  dear  of  new  information  .  on 
developments  in  one  of  the  major  universities. 
It  should  thus  be  interesting  to  both  the  general 
reader  and  the  historian  of  education.  A.  fc>. 
Bolster 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:358  summer  '66  2000w 

"Probably  no  period  has  seen  greater  changes 
in  school  curricula  or  shifts  in  approaches  to 
learning  than  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth. 

These  phenomena  are  illustrated  in 
essays  on  economics,  psychology,  education, 
social  ethics,  and  history  as  they  developed  at 
Harvard.  The  articles  are  marked  by  a  uni¬ 
form  superiority  of  research  and  a  depressing 
uniformity  of  pedantic  style.” 

.1  Am  Hist  KS-1XI1  .1  e  ’fifi  120w 


BUCK,  PEARL  S.  For  spacious  skies;  journey 
in  dialogue  l by)  Pearl  !S.  Buck  with  Theodore 
F.  Harris.  221p  $4.95  Day 

B  or  92  66-18781 

The  author  of  My  Several  Worlds  IBRD  1954) 
and  A  Bridge  For  Passing  (BRD  1962)  in  this 
third  book  of  her  memoirs  "describes  the 
foundation  set  up  by  the  authors  to  help  the 
destitute,  illegitimate  children  of  American  Gls 
born  to  Asian  mothers  since  the  Korean  War.” 
(Sat  R) 


“One  of  the  most  interesting  threads  to  fol¬ 
low  is  that  which  binds  Miss  Buck  to  Theodore 
F.  Harris,  one  time  her  dancing  teacher,  now 
the  president  and  executive  director  of  the 
foundation.  The  hero  worship  for  the  great 
author  is  unpalatable  at  times:  one  senses  it 
as  a  literary  device  to  discuss  her  personality 
and  her  accomplishments.  The  form  of  the 
book,  a  dialogue  between  the  two,  seems  to 
fall  short  of  the  usual  effect  of  dialogue.  Spon¬ 
taneity  is  lost,  replaced  by  studied  efforts  to 
maintain  the  unity  and  continuity.  .  .  .  The 
hook  has  many  good  things  to  say  and  I  think 
will  convince  any  reader  that  there  is  a  great 
problem  to  be  tackled  and  that  the  Pearl  S. 
Buck  Foundation  is  one  attempt  to  repair  dam¬ 
age  already  done.”  Sister  Mary  William 
Best  Sell  26:156  J1  15  ’66  140w 
“Recommended  for  all  public  libraries.  All 
royalties  on  the  book  go  to  the  Foundation.” 
E.  H.  Weeks 

Library  J  91:3402  J1  '66  60w 
“It  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Buck  .  .  . 
should  be  the  one  to  champion  the  cause  of 
these  unfortunate  children.  ...  In  its  warm 
and  intimate  account  of  her  life  from  childhood 
in  China  to  the  present,  For  Spacious  Skies 
reveals  a  great  deal  about  Pearl  S.  Buck  her¬ 
self — her  shyness,  her  curiosity,  her  dedication 
to  the  goals  she  sets  out  to  reach,  her  courage 
in  the  face  of  grave  difficulties,  and  her  mar¬ 
velous  spirit  of  adventure.  The  reader  also  gets 
an  insight  into  the  forces  that  made  Mrs.  Buck 
the  remarkable  woman  she  is.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  journey  from  coast  to  coast  in  search 
of  money  for  their  cause  makes  interesting 
reading.”  Mary  MacMillan 

Sat  R  49:51  J1  23  ’66  470w 
Time  88:92  J1  22  '66  140w 


BUCK,  PAUL,  ed.  Social  sciences  at  Harvard, 
1860-1920;  from  inculcation  to  the  open 
mind;  ed.  with  a  preface  by  Paul  Buck.  320p 
$6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
375  Harvard  University.  Social  sciences— 
Study  and  teaching  65-22059 

“This  book  comprises  five  essays  by  Harvard 
graduate  students,  who  .  .  .  made  a  study  of 
the  intellectual  revolution  that  eventually 
transformed  the  American  college  into  the 
American  university  as  we  know  it  today.  .  .  . 
Each  study  focuses  on  a  single  department  of 
the  social  sciences  at  Harvard  .  .  .  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  step-by-step  modification  of  its  cur¬ 
riculum.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“  [The  theme  of  these]  five  separately  bu 
uniformly  well  written  chapters  .  is  th< 
introduction  of  the  inductive,  or  scientific  meth 
odology  of  inquiry;  its  particular  strength  i; 
its  working  assumption  that  a  study  of  change; 
within  departments  lays  bare  the  real  force: 

,  snap©  tn©  dev©loprci©,nt  of  a,  u.niv©rsitv 
Highly  recommended.”  y 

Choice  3:346  Je  ’66  llOw 


BUCK,  PEARL  S.  The  little  fox  in  the  middle: 
il.  by  Robert  Jones.  31p  $2.95;  $3.24  Collier 
bks. 

Foxes — Stories.  Animals — Stories  66-15376 

“The  little  fox  in  the  middle  had  two  broth¬ 
ers  and  two  sisters,  but  their  games  were  al¬ 
ways  played  in  twos  and  so  he  had  no  one  to 
play  with.  Feeling  very  lonely,  he  ran  awav 
one  day  in  search  of  a  playmate.  He  found, 
instead,  an  unexpected  friend  ...  a  voung  boy 
who  lived  in  a  house  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  one  to 
three.”  (Library  J) 


[This  book]  points  up  a  recurring  pitfall  of 
the  beginning  reader:  its  built-in  vocabulary 
restrictions  encourage  the  most  fluent  writers 
to  express  themselves  as  if  they  were  giving 
directions  to  a  slow-witted  stranger  with  a 
heavy  foreign  accent.  On  occasion,  this  primi¬ 
tive  sentence  all  but  strangles  the  narrative’s 
flow.  .  .  Robert  Jones’  illustrations,  sure  and 

ingratiating,  are  thoroughly  in  time  with  Miss 
Buck’s  soft,  sentimental  tone.”  S  Q  Lanes 
Book  Week  pl8  J1  10  ’66  260w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
20w 
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"Although  the  publisher  calls  this  a  begin¬ 
ning  reader,  this  pleasant  story  with  which  a 
'middle  child  can  identify  will  probably  be 
more  effective  for  reading  aloud  than  for 
independent  reading;  the  ending  quite  frankly 
assumes  a  storyteller,  and  here  and  there  a 
note  of  condescension  is  apparent:  The  pictures 
by  .Robert  Jones  are  uneven  in  quality.  Clear, 
well  spaced  print.  The  pictorial  cloth  cover, 
though  basically  white,  is  washable.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  general  purchase  for  its  theme  of 
the  feeling  of  isolation  of  the  ‘middle’  child.’’ 
Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:3527  J1  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  23  '66  30w 


BUCK,  PEARL  S.  The  people  of  Japan;  phot, 
by  Stuart  B’ox.  255p  $6.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
915.2  Japan — Civilization.  Japan — Social  life 
and  customs  66-20246 

The  author  presents  a  "study  of  the  changes 
which  have  affected  the  people  of  Japan  since 
World  War  II,  insisting  meantime  that  the 
changes  are  superficial  only  and  not  deep 
enough  to  have  affected  the  commitment  of  the 
Japanese  to  their  traditions.’’  (Best  Sell) 


forgets  that  the  series  [Twayne’s  World 
Authors]  is  designed  for  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  for  students  and  teachers  at  the  college 
and  high  school  levels.  .  .  .  His  scholarly 

analyses  of  the  major  works  provide  new 
insights  for  the  specialist  without  overwhelm¬ 
ing  the  laymen  with  his  erudition.  In  studying 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  style  he  has 
obviously  acquired  much  of  the  art  himself.” 

Choice  3:776  N  ’66  200w  [YA] 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  is  'to  present  a 
historical  and  critical  appreciation  of  each  of 
the  works  of  the  writer’s  maturity.’  .  .  .  Ten 
brief  chapters  contain  the  best  all-round 
critical-analytical  study  of  Flaubert  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  ever  read.  .Especially  significant 
are  some  of  Professor  Buck’s  well-reasoned 
conclusions.  Foremost,  perhaps,  is  his  asserta- 
tion  that,  contrary  to  the  preponderance  of 
critical  opinion,  Madame  Bovary  is  not  Flau¬ 
bert’s  magnum  opus;  L’ Education  Sen timen tale 
is.  Secondarily,  that  a  close  examination  of 
Flaubert’s  correspondence  reveals  that,  despite 
the  pains  he  took  to  convince  posterity  that 
he  does  not  exist  in  his  works,  Flaubert  and 
his  multiple  experiences  are  in  his  fiction 
transmuted,  transposed,  and  rearranged  for 
aesthetic  effect.”  G.  A,  Cevasco 

Library  J  91:3210  Je  15  '66  350w 


Best  Sell  26:243  O  1  ’66  140w 


“The  People  of  Japan,  which  is  subtitled  ‘A 
perceptive  portrait  of  their  life  today,’  only  oc¬ 
casionally  lives  up  to  that  billing.  Too  often 
it  is  a  collection  of  uninspected  cliches  and  is 
only  fitfully  discerning.  Miss  Buck  falls  into 
the  quaint- cute  trap  that  affects  so  much  of 
the  writing  about  Japan,  and  in  this  way  her 
book  is  more  revealing  to  us  of  the  American 
attitude  as  reflected  in  even  liberal  opinions 
than  it  is  of  anything  else.  .  .  .  Miss  Buck 
is  perceptive  in  her  discussion  of  student  de¬ 
monstrations  .  .  .  and  she  is  capable  of  sweep¬ 
ing  aside  her  good-hearted  sentimentality  to 
recognize  that  the  Japanese  are  no  ideologues 
in  any  way,  that  they  are  guided  more  by  the 
logic  of  simple  pragmatics  than  by  the  moralism 
of  a  philosophy  or  by  the  pull  of  blind  emotion. 
She  is  also  open-eyed  in  her  reportage  of  Jap¬ 
anese  prejudice  toward  the  Koreans  and  the 
Eta.”  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p8  O  9  '66  1300w 
“Pearl  Buck,  well  known  for  her  many  in¬ 
timate  and  perceptive  views  of  the  Chinese, 
writes  about  the  Japanese  with  the  same  under¬ 
standing  and  eloquence.  There  are  sections  in 
this  book  in  which  she  recalls  nostalgically  her 
close  associations  with  the  people.  However, 
the  book  is  on  the  whole  a  serious  study  of 
the  traditions  and  customs  which  form  the 
bases  of  Japanese  behavior  and  character.  It 
is,  in  this  respect,  comparable  to  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  the  S^ord  by  Ruth  Benedict 
IBRD  19461.  Every  college  library  as  well  as 
public  library  should  include  this  book  in  its 
collection.”  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  91:3724  Ag  ’66  90w 


“Pearl  Buck  has  simply,  and  sympathetically, 
put  [what  has  happened  and  is  happening  in 
Japan  today]  into  words.  .  .  .  Mrs  Buck  does 
not  speak  or  understand  Japanese;  .  .  .  the 
lack  places  at  least  some  sections  of  the  book 
in  the  category  of.  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
’intuitive’  reporting,  rather  than  in-depth  study. 
.  .  .  Ruth  Benedict’s  The  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  Sword  was  not  influenced  by  surface  charm. 
Although  Miss  Benedict’s  wartime  study  of 
the  complexities  of  the  Japanese  character  may 
be  out  of  date.  The  People  of  Japan  is  too  lov¬ 
ing  and  indulgent  to  up-date  it.  An  honest, 
fundamentally  accurate  description  of  Japan 
todav,  it  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  also1  a  rosy- 
hued  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
seen  through  the  eves  of  a  warm-hearted  and 
forgiving  grandmother.”  Horace  Bristol 
Sat  R  49:44  N  5  ’66  600w 


BUCK,  STRATTON.  Gustave  Flaubert.  153p 
$3.95  Twayne 

843  Flaubert,  Gustave  66-16120 

The  author  has  attempted  “to  discover  the 
evolution  and  composition  of  Flaubert’s  novels, 
to  describe  the  nature  and  the  content  of  each, 
and  to  offer  an  estimate  of  its  artistic  import¬ 
ance.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"An  important  little  book  that  fills  a  need 
for  an  up-to-date  and  authoritative  introduc¬ 
tion  in  English  to  the  novels  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Flaubert.  It  is  more  comprehensive 
in  scope  than  Thorlby’s  Gustave  Flaubert  and 
the  Art  of  Realism  IBRD  19571.  Buck  never 


BUCKLEY,  ISABELLE  P.  College  begins  at 
two.  219p  $4  Whiteside 
370.15  Child  study  65-22186 

According  to  this  author  "the  success  of  a 
child’s  maturity  depends  on  well  defined  plans 
involving  common  sense,  fairness,  and  love. 
Part  I  describes  these  fundamentals  in  terms  of 
early  training,  responsibilities,  system  and 
order,  differences  among  children,  consistent 
discipline,  self-discipline,  sound  teaching,  and 
parental  roles.  Emphasized  are  planning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  teaching  for  sound  minds,  manners, 
and  morals.  Warning  against  indulgence  and 
permissive  practices,  the  author  makes  her 
book  less  startling  than  its  title  by  pointing  up 
developmental  patterns.  Part  H  is  a  curriculum 
for  grades  1  through  12,  and  recommendations 
for  pupils’  homework.”  (Choice)  Mrs.  Buckley 
is  founder  and  director  of  the  Buckley  Schools  in 
California. 


“After  30  years  of  experience  with  children, 
Buckley,  educator  and  writer,  offers  to  parents 
some  concise  suggestions  about  reevaluating 
their  obligations  and  fulfilling  their  duties.  .  ,  . 
Interesting  in  relation  to  current  social  and 
educational  problems,  and  to  preparation  for 
parenthood  and/or  teaching.” 

Choice  3:554  S  ’66  130w 
“As  the  title  indicates,  [Mrs.]  Buckley  re¬ 
gards  training  in  the  preschool  years  an  in¬ 
valuable  preparation  for  later  education.  Her 
predilection  for  the  small,  private  school  does 
not  weaken  the  wise  counsel  she  offers.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  general  library  collections.”  E.  P. 
Nichols 

Library  J  90:4340  O  15  ’65  130w 


BUCKLEY,  JEROME  HAMILTON.  The  triumph 

of  time;  a  study  of  the  Victorian  concepts 
of  time,  history,  progress,  and  decadence. 
187p  $4.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-21333 

“This  book  has  as  its  province  the  four  levels 
of  time— past,  present,  future,  eternity — as  they 
appear  in  nineteenth-century  English  litera¬ 
ture.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index.  The  author  is  a  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Harvard. 


"In  his  relatively  brief  but  significant  book, 
Professor  Buckley  .  .  .  considers  eruditely  an 
intriguing  topic:  the  Victorians’  unprecedented 
awareness  of  time.  .  .  .  Documenting  their 
opinions  copiously  in  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science,  he  goes  back  to  the  Romantic  period 
of  the  early  19th  century  and  forward  into  the 
20th  to  show  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of 
Zeitgeist  and  the  unabated  interest  in  time 
to  the  present.  ...  A  thoughtful,  well-written 
book  on  an  important  topic  in  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  period,  for  all  scholarly  collections  of 
modern  literature  and  philosophy.”  L.  W.  Griffin 
Library  J  91:4115  S  15  ’66  200w 
"The  only  failure  in  this  study  is  the  author’s 
excessive  reliance  upon  quotations.  Too  often 
his  modesty  prevents  him  from  using  his  own 
voice.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  30  ’66  270w 
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BUCKLEY,  K.  A.  H.,  jt.  ed.  Historical  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Canada.  See  Urquhart,  M.  C. 


BUCKLEY,  WILLIAM  F.  The  unmaking  of  a 
mayor  [by]  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  341p  il 
$6.95  Viking 

329  New  York  (City) — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  66-20339 

“Mr.  Buckley  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  of 
the  Conservative  Party  for  mayor  of  New  York 
in  the  1965  campaign  .  .  .  with  little  hope  of 
winning  the  mayoralty,  .  .  .  He  describes  his 
tribulations  as  a  candidate,  expounds  his  own 
measures  to  relieve  city  problems,  criticizes 
those  of  his  opponents,  details  anecdotes  of 
political  maneuvering  and  .  .  .  accepts  defeat.’’ 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Galbraith 

Book  Week  p5  O  16  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Goodman 

Commonweal  85:351  D  23  ’66  1650w 


“[Mr.  Buckley’s]  style  is  witty  and  ironic, 
usually  at  the  expense  of  his  opponents,  but 
he  can  also  enjoy  a  joke  on  himself.  He  has 
not  attempted  to  analyze  the  effects  of  his 
campaign  on  the  Republican  Party,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  [However  he]  has  striven  to 
explain  the  position  of  a  conservative  as  he 
sees  it.  The  account  is  well  documented.  This 
is  an  important  book  for  students  of  politics 
and  history  because  it  presents  the  views  of  a 
large  segment  of  the  population,  and  because 
it  describes  political  campaigning  in  the  largest 
city  in  the  country.  Recommended  for  all  politi¬ 
cal  and  history  collections,  all  college  libraries, 
all  large  public  libraries  and  all  public  libraries 
in  New  York  City.”  T.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  91:4673  O  1  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Luce 

Nat  R  18:1171  N  15  ’66  3000w 


“Mr.  Buckley  insists  that  ‘The  Unmaking  of 
a  Mayor’  is  not  a  non-book,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  are  occasional  flashes  of  original  and  high¬ 
ly  readable  prose.  But  about  half  of  the  341 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  reprinting  of  campaign 
documents — editorials,  letters,  position  papers — • 
apparently  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  faithful 
‘record’  of  the  campaign,  the  rest  is  overwrit¬ 
ten  and  frequently  tedious,  as  in  the  long  argu¬ 
ment  attempting  to  prove  that  Goldwater  is 
more  in  the  Lincoln  tradition  than  Lindsay. 
The  most  interesting  sections  deal  with  the 
manhandling  of  Buckley  by  the  press  .  .  . 
His  prose  was,  in  fact,  repeatedly  distorted.” 
John  Leo 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  30  ’66  lOOOw 


,  [This  book]  is  a  polemical,  witty,  right- 
wing  assessment  of  New  York’s  chaotic  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  also  Buckley’s  most  furious  barrage 
against  the  Republican  Party.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 
Newsweek  68:110  O  17  ’66  750w 
Time  88:112  N  4  ’66  340w 


BUCKMASTER,  HENRIETTA.  The  Seminole 
wars.  153p  il  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24  ColUer  bks 
973.5  Seminole  Indians— Juvenile  literature. 
Indians  of  North  America— Wars— Juvenile 
literature  64-23645 

“This  book  offers  ...  [an]  account  of  the 
Seminole  Indians'  .  .  .  defense  of  their  home¬ 
land  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  n 
Pat}on  intent  on  expanding  its  borders.” 

to  nine^r(Library  j)lbll0graphy’  “Grades  seven 


Action,  suspense,  and  detail  accompanies 
by  lively  and  sensitive  whole-page  illustration 
of  the  Indians.  .  .  .  This  offers* Ixcit ing ^  read 
ing  for  12-year-o!d  and  up.”  Sr.  M  Judith  d 
Best  Sell  25:421  F  1  ’66  130wJ  °  “ 

w‘‘'™s]  is  an  honest,  unglossed  account  of  tin 
way  the  Semmoles  were  treated.  Mis 

Buckmas  ter ,  with  compassion  and'  authority 
follows  the  course  of  the  conflict,  which  draig^ 
on  through  the  Florida  swamps  for  more  thl 
thirty  years.”  M.  W.  Stoer  moie  rnai 

’e^MOw'30  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  I 

“While  the  opening  chapters  are  excitimr  nn, 
the  whole  is  well-written  the  difficulties  nf 
names  and  the  involved  recounfbVcF  nf  s®*?!  ta 
make  this  a  book  for  better  ran r£r=f 
social  studies  and  history.”  E  M  ^dteu  ” 
Library  J  90:5088  N  15  ’65  S0w 


BUCKMASTER,  HENRIETTA.  Women  who 
shaped  history.  152p  pi  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24 
Collier  bks. 

920  Woman — Biography — Juvenile  literature. 

Women  in  the  U.S. — Juvenile  literature 

65-23073 

“  ‘This  book  is  about  six  women  who  lived 
in  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — a  period  of  such  profound  change  that 
a  whole  new  social  order  was  reflected  in  it.’ 
The  author  relates  .  .  .  the  lives  of  Dorothea 
Dix,  Prudence  Crandall,  Elizabeth  Cadby  Stan¬ 
ton,  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Harriet  Tubman  and 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J ) 


“This  is  a  book  to  give  heart  to  today’s 
teen-agers  who  are  ready  to  take  action  on 
behalf  of  humanity — and  perhaps  to  cause  a 
twinge  of  conscience  in  those  too  apathetic  or 
self-centered  to  care.  .  .  .  Through  her  simple, 
sensitive,  and  obviously  sympathetic  accounts, 
[Miss  Buckmaster]  emphasizes  how  these  wom¬ 
en  touched  in  various  ways  the  great  19th- 
century  movements  toward  human  justice  that 
are  continuing  today.”  R.  N. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5  ’66 
80w  [YA] 

“There  is  much  excellent  material  already 
available  on  the  lives  of  these  important  wom¬ 
en.  Additional  purchase  if  brief  biographical 
information  is  needed.”  E.  P.  Hawley 

Library  J  91:3552  J1  ’66  40w  [YA] 


BUECHNER,  FREDERICK.  The  magnificent 

defeat.  144p  $3.50  Seabury 

252.05  Sermons.  Presbyterian  Church 

66-12638 

A  “collection  of  meditations  upon  various 
aspects  of  the  religiously  meaningful  life, 
grouped  about  the  ideas  of  surrender,  love, 
and  grace.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  3:220  My  ’66  140w 


[The  author]  perpetuates  the  substantially 
sober  evangelical  sermon.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is 
not  a  magnificent  defeat  .  .  .  but  an  ordinary 
triumph,  very  good  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  [These 
sermons]  grant  relative  value  to  the  world, 
distinguish  Christianity  and  morality,  argue 
the  propriety  of  poetry  for  discourse  about 
mystery  (creation  and  incarnation,  but  not 
resurrection,  which  is  a  fact).  ...  A  eucharis- 
tic  sermon  .  .  .  surpasses  all  others  that  I 
know  m  expressing  the  future-oriented  aspect 
of  sacramental  participation.  .  .  .  Faults  that 
do  not  flaw  an  isolated  sermon  .  .  .  are  too 
noticeable  m  the  collection,  though  it  is  other¬ 
wise  outstanding.”  Tony  Stonebumer 

Christian  Century  83:177  F  9  ’66  450w 


now  upon  me  starts:  truth  of 
the  Biblical  message,  now  upon  some  hitherto 
unseen  meaning,  and  now  upon  a  traditional 
significance,  [the  author]  has  effectively  per¬ 
formed  the  function  of  the  preacher — to  pierce 
the  soul  of  contemporary  man  with  the  sword 
2LJ?1S10^S  relevance.  For  the  general  adult 
reader  and  young  adult  collections.”  S  W 
Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:258  Ja  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“The  author  combines  high  writing  skill  with 
a.  Profound  understanding  of  Christian  essen¬ 
tials.  N.  Iv.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  F  20  ’66  230w 


BUtHR,  WALTER  The  magic  of  paper:  writ¬ 
ten  and  il.  by  Walter  Buehr.  95p  $3.25  Mor- 
row 

£!t£aper  making  and  trade— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-10562 

Beginning*  with  a  chapter  on  the  need  for 
paper  throughout  the  world,  the  book  continues 
with  chapters  about  the  history  of  paper- mak- 
JPf;  today.  kiJ}ds  of  papers  in  use  todav  and 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  paper  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 

7  U  W 

■^>aPe5”rna^V1^  from  earliest  inventions  to 
present-day  advances  has  scone  through  almost 
magical  transformation.  The  drawings  add  fo 
explanations  of.  technical  processes  and  enliven 
the  book.  Names  and  dates  pinpoint  world- wide 

chUdrem”1 Vs'  I£or  the  midd,e  gro"P  of  school 
Horn  Bk  42:322  Je  '66  40w 
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“Latest  in  the  series  by  this  author  on  cloth, 
rubber,  oil,  timber,  etc.  .  .  .  The  index  is  too 
brief  to  be  really  useful.  Henry  R.  Lent's  From 
Trees  to  Paper  IBRD  1952J  is  less  inclusive  but 
gives  a  fuller  picture  of  paper  production  today. 
However,  for  libraries  needing  more  books  on 
the  subject,  this  is  satisfactory."  E.  P.  Hawley 
Library  J  91:1696  Mr  15  '66  90w 


BUEHR,  WALTER.  Sea  monsters;  il.  by  the 
author.  91p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.03  Norton 
591.92  Marine  animals — Juvenile  literature. 
Animals,  Mythical — Juvenile  literature 

66-10782 

The  author  examines  “reports,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  of  .  .  .  ‘sea  serpents,’  and  offers 
the  opinions  of  various  scientists  about  some 
of  the  mysteries.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  an  entertaining  little  book  and  filled 
with  vigorous  descriptions  of  hydrophilic  mons¬ 
ters  both  real  and  imaginary.  There  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  here,  however,  in  that  Mr.  Buehr  borrows 
in  excess  from  the  works  of  other  artists;  but 
his  ...  is  still  an  attempt  at  originality.”  Rus¬ 
sell  Peterson 

Book  Week  pl2  S  25  ’66  210w 
“A  well-organized  survey  of  monster  lore  and 
science,  with  a  workable  index,  .  .  .  this  is  a 
welcome  title  on  a  popular  subject,  especially 
since  it  is  for  a  younger  age  group  than  most 
available  material.  The  coeiacanth  is  included 
in  the  chapter  on  prehistoric  monsters,  and 
the  section  on  the  Middle  Ages  has  an  unusual, 
illustrated  comparison  of  mythical  monsters 
with  sea  animal  counterparts.  There  are  in¬ 
dividual  chapters  on  the  Kraken,  Loch  Ness, 
and  Moha  Moha  monsters,  with  respectful  at¬ 
tention  to  documented  reports  of  monster  sight¬ 
ings  and  a  healthy  scientific  openmindedness 
about  these  speculations.”  J.  R.  Scott 

Library  J  91:4328  S  15  ’66  140w 


BUEHR1G,  EDWARD  H.,  ed.  Essays  in  polit¬ 
ical  science.  150p  $5  Ind.  univ.  press 
320.01  Political  science  66-12724 

“This  is  a  printing  of  six  lectures  delivered 
at  Indiana  University.  .  .  .  They  comprise 

Anatol  Rapoport  on  ‘The  Use  of  Theory  in 
the  Study  of  Politics’;  Quincy  Wright  on  ‘Ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Understanding  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Politics’;  Charles  B.  Marshall  on  ‘The 
Making  of  Foreign  Policy  in  the  United  States’: 
David  Truman  on  'The  Representative  Func¬ 
tion  in  Western  Systems’;  Leo  Epstein  on 
‘Political  Parties  in  Western  Democratic  Sys¬ 
tems’;  and  James  Q.  Wilson  on  ‘Problems  in 
the  Study  of  Urban  Politics.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“The  individual  essays  [in  this  volume]  are 
loosely  correlated  and  vary  in  length  as  well 
as  in  sophistication,  but  they  are  all  good.  .  .  . 
[They]  are  sufficiently  lucid  to  make  them  ap¬ 
propriate  for  undergraduate  reading,  although 
their  intellectual  level  is  appropriate  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  political  scientist  as  well.” 

Choice  3:717  O  '66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:1232  Mr  1  ’66  130w 


BULLA, 

il.  by 


CLYDE  ROBERT.  Lincoln’s  birthday; 
Ernest  Crichlow.  unp  $2.95  Crowell 


B  or  92  Lincoln,  Abraham — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-27291 


The  author  “describes  Lincoln’s  boyhood, 
his  years  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator,  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  tragic  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  also  explains1  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  .  .  .  observance  [of  Lincoln’s 
Birthday  on  February  12].”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Grades  two  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


"More  a  humdrum  biography  of  Lincoln  in 
choppy  narrative  tone  than  a  discussion  of 
his  birthday  as  a  holiday.  Does  not  really 
make  clear  the  quality  of  his  greatness.  Useful 
only  for  additional  material  for  primary  grades 
or  slower  fourth-grade  readers.”  H.  H. 
McGradj  Ljb^ary  ^  91;16g8  Mr  15  .66  60w 


"An  easy-to-read  (but  not  vocabularized) 
over-all  view  of  Lincoln.  However,  its  few 
pages  provide  little  space  for  Lincoln’s  family 
life  or  his  warmth  toward  his  sons.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations  could  be  better.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:47  F  19  ’66  60w 


BULLA,  CLYDE  ROBERT.  More  stories  of 

favorite  operas;  il.  by  Joseph  Low.  309p 
$4.50  Crowell 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature  65-18691 

The  plots  of  22  operas  are  summarized  in 
narrative  form.  The  casts  of  characters  of 
each  opera  and  biographical  notes  about  the 
composers  appear  at  the  end  of  the  book.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author  has  nicely  balanced  his  selec¬ 
tions.  He  even  manages  to  unravel  some  of  the 
tangled  plots  sufficiently  to  permit  the  young 
reader  to  follow  the  story  line.  But,  alas,  Mr. 
Bulla  has  done  only  half  the  job;  he  has  failed 
to  relate  the  drama  to  any  of  the  music  which 
gives  it  life,  and  without  this  feature  the 
book’s  value  as  a  guide  to  opera  is  limited.” 
Sally  Wecksler 

Library  J  90:4610  O  15  ’65  lOOw 
“Clyde  Robert  Bulla  has  followed  his  fine 
book,  ‘Stories  of  Favorite  Or  eras’  IBRD  1960], 
with  its  logical  sequel.  .  .  .  The  new  list 
includes  such  operas  as  ‘Boris  Godunov,’ 
‘Pelleas  et  Mdlisande,’  Der  Freischiitz,’ 
‘Fidelio’  and  ‘Manon  Lesvaut.’  The  free 
monochrome  drawings  by  Joseph  Low  are  re¬ 
freshingly  loose  and  liber-ally  sprinkled  over 
the  pages.”  Howard  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  ’66  50w 


BULLOUGH,  DONALD.  The  age  of  Charle¬ 
magne;  phot,  by  Edwin  Smith  and  others. 
212p  maps  $15  Putnam 

944  Charlemagne.  France — History — To  1328 

66-15535 

After  some  “introductory  material  on  sources 
.  .  .  the  narrative  moves  through  Charles' 

political  career  from  king  to  emperor.  .  .  . 
[There]  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  social 
religious  history,  [the  art  and  architecture]  of 
the  period  and  the  famous  revival  of  learning 
catalyzed  by  such  men  as  Alcuin  of  York.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  91:2484  My  15  '66  llOw 
“This  magnificent  picture  of  the  Dark  Ages 
(8th  and  9th  centuries)  is  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  a  very  readable  text  with  a  variety 
of  photographs  portraying  Charlemagne’s  many 
accomplishments.  An  excellent  purchase.” 

Library  J  91:3555  J)  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“The  text,  if  not  very  attractively  written, 
is  full  and  authoritative.  .  .  .  The  absence 
of  annotation  which  may  trouble  some  schol¬ 
ars  is  compensated  for  by  Mr  Bullough’s  ad¬ 
mirable  habit  of  reviewing  the  evidence  in  its 
context  and  by  the  use  he  makes  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  to  drive  home  his  points.”  K.  B. 
McFarlane 

New  Statesman  71:849  Je  10  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:27  Ag  27  ’66  70w 


BULMER-THOMAS,  IVOR.  The  growth  of  the 

British  party  system.  2v  344;328p  ea  $9;  set 
$16.50  Humanities  press 
329.942  Political  parties — Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain — Politics  and  government.  Great 
Britain — History  66-15527 

“Volume  I.  which  covers  all  but  the  last  40 
years,  is  necessarily  a  survey  based  largely  on 
secondary  works.  Volume  n  makes  extensive 
use  of  memoirs,  the  press,  and  the  author’s 
own  familiarity  with  politics  gained  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  approach  is  that  of  a  straight 
narrative  history  with  only  occasional  pauses 
for  comparison  or  evaluation.  His  attention  is 
largely  directed  to  the  centers  of  political  power 
in  the  cabinet.  Parliament,  and  the  party 
organization.  In  this  area  he  shows  a  wide 
familiarity  with  the  vast  amount  of  new 
material  on  party  history  which  has  appeared 
in  the  last  two  decades.  Less  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  work  which  political  scientists 
have  done  on  constituency  organization  and 
electoral  behavior.  .  .  .  The  emphasis  in  both 
volumes  is  on  the  continuity  of  both  party 
principles  and  organization.  The  work  supple¬ 
ments  and  can  be  usefully  compared  with 
the  late  Sir  Ivor  Jennings,  Party  Politics 
[BRD  1962],  Vol.  in  [of  which]  handles  the 
same  subject  from  a  topical  and  institutional 
point  of  view.” 

Choice  3:840  N  '66  230w 
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BULMER-THOMAS,  IVOR — Continued 

"The  essential  flexibility  and  plain  common 
sense  of  thG  party  system  is  brouft'nt  out  tby 
Mr  Thomas  with  clarity,  and  with  surprising 
affection,  because  he  was  himself  a  victim  of 
oarLv  ...  A  book  which  covers  300  years 
of  poiitical  history,  even  if  it  is  stretched  over 
two  volumes,  is  unlikely  to  plough  many _nei» 
furrows  Mr  Thomas  is  content  to  relate  the 
often  familiar  events  in  a  readable  and  coherent 
history,  with  the  development  and  constantly 
changing  pattern  of  parties  as  its  connecting 
thread.  Towards  the  end,  he  might  have  du^ 
a  little  deeper  into  the  grass  roots.  It  could 
be  argued  that  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
parties  is.  shifting,  and  in  some  ways  rather 
disconcertingly  A  jst  217;1331  D  lg  .65  g00w 

“As  a  work  of  reference,  .  ..  .  [this  book] 
has  real  merits  (which  are  reinforced  by  the 
amplitude  of  its  index);  .but  readers  who  wish 
to  understand  what  British  party  politics  have 
been  about  would  do  better  to  read  the  last 
four  volumes  of  the  Oxford  History  of  England. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Bulmer-Thomas  usually  gets  things 
right,  but  occasionally  he  gets  them  hopelessly 
wrong.  .  .  .  The  style,  although  usually  clear, 
becomes  flatter  in  the  second  volume.  .  .  .  the 
student  of  politics  will  not  treat  this  book  as 
definitive,  nor  is  he  likely  to  go  to  it  for  new 
ideas  or  fresh  stimulus.  But  if  he  wants  to 
know  the  distribution  of  .votes  in  the  election 
of  1906  or  the  office  occupied  by  Clement  Attlee 
in  1930  or  the  processes  by  which  Sir  Alec 
Douglas-Home  became  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  he  will  find 
it  all  readily  available  and  adequately  indexed. 

TLS  p218  Mr  17  ’66  750w 


BUONARROTI,  MICHEL  ANGELO.  See  Michel¬ 
angelo  Buonarroti 


BURCH,  ROBERT.  Queenie  Peavy;  II.  by 

Jerry  Lazare.  159p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.37  Viking 

66-15649 

“Imagining  that  all  her  troubles  will  be  over 
as  soon  as  her  father  is  released  from  prison, 
l Queenie  Peavy]  punishes  the  world  in  the 
meantime  by  being  a  thoroughly  defiant  non¬ 
conformist — chewing  tobacco,  talking  back, 
throwing  rocks  and  fighting.  Only  with  the 
Negro  neighbor  children  and  her  chickens  does 
she  relax  with  story-telling  and  folk  songs. 
When  her  father's  behavior  on  his  return 
makes  her  face  the  truth,  Queenie’s  defense 
is  to  pretend  that  she  has  changed,  as  she 
bad  promised  herself  would  happen.  For  a 
whole  school  day  she  plays  the  part  of  a  co¬ 
operative  sunny  spirit — and  discovers  that  she 
likes  the  feeling.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  twelve.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Robert  Burch  has,  by  now,  a  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  for  his  stories  of  small¬ 
town  life  in  Georgia.  Queenie  Peavy  again 
demonstrates  his  ingratiating,  sure-handed 
way  with  the  Southern  idiom  and  the  rural 
scene.  .  .  .  The  scenes  between  the  eager, 
hopeful  girl  and  her  cold-hearted  father  are 
especially  effective  in  their  naturalness  and 
emotional  restraint.  .  .  .  Despite  an  intro¬ 

spective  vein,  the  story  is  filled  with  livels 
incident  and  affectionately-drawn  characters. 
One  believes  in  Queenie  and  hopes  for  her.” 
H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  p31  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  20w 
"There  is  no  straining  here  to  formulate  a 
story  about  a  problem  child.  On  the  surface 
the  account  is  as  dispassionate  as  a  case 
study,  but  considerably  more  convincing,  and 
Queenie  is  so  real  that  the  reader  becomes 
deeply  involved  in  everything  that  concerns 
her.  As  in  many  such  actual  situations,  there 
is  no  riddance  from  the  obstacle  that  makes 
life  difficult  and  often  disheartening  for  Queen¬ 
ie.  When  she  finally  learns  how  to  face  her 
particular  problem  and  discovers  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  excelling  in  things  that  are  worthy  of 
her  attention,  the  reader  feels  not  merely 
satisfied  but  triumphant.  Queenie’s  story  will 
do  far  more  than  meet  ‘needs’ ;  it  will  add 
another  friend  to  the  marvelouslv  varied  as¬ 
sembly  waiting  for  all  children  who  read  good 
books."  R.  H  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:433  Ag  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Edmonds 

Library  J  91:3256  Je  15  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Izard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p33  My  8  ’66 


BURCH ARD,  JOHN.  The.  voice  of  the  phoenix; 

postwar  architecture  in  Germany.  179p  ll 
$12.50  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

720.943  Architecture,  German.  Architecture, 
Modern — 20th  century  65-24414 

The  author  with  the  support  of  the  Deutscher 
Akademischer  Austauschdienst  and  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  visited  Germany  in  1963  to 
study  that  country’s  post  war  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram.  "In  this  essay  he  analyzes  the  German 
achievement,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  so¬ 
cial  architecture — housing,  theaters,  baths, 
halls,  churches — in  hope  of  discovering  gen¬ 
eralizations  that  may  help  us  solve  our  com¬ 
plex  urban  and  architectural  problems  [here  in 

the  United  States] . [The  author]  also 

compares  the  German  architect  with  his  Amer- 
'i  -in  counterpart  in  terms  of  training,  method 
of  working,  attitude  toward  professional  status, 
and  the  basis  on  which  designs  are  accepted. 
In  conclusion,  he  analyzes  the  successes  and 
failures  of  Germany’s  necessarily  hasty  con¬ 
struction  and  hazards  a  few  predictions  about 
the  future  of  architecture  in  both  Germany 
and  America.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


“In  examining  the  German  postwar  effort. 
Dean  Burchard  makes  a  number  of  delightfully 
irreverent  value  judgments,  about  half  of 
which  will  seem,  to  most  readers,  to  be  ac¬ 
curate.  .  .  .  This  is  about  par  for  the  course 
in  the  criticism  game.  Below  par  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  omission  of  some  of  the  best  new  Ger¬ 
man  structures;  .  .  .  the  work  of  some  of  the 
best  younger  German  architects;  .  .  .  and  the 
omission  of  a  couple  of  the  most  significant 
structures  and  projects  on  the  recent  Ger¬ 
man  scene.  .  .  .  There  are  virtually  no  plans 
shown  in  the  book,  which  makes  some  of  the 
buildings  illustrated  in  photographs  a  bit  dif¬ 
ficult  to  grasp — especially  since  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  of  uneven  quality.  What  makes 
Dean  Burchard's  book  interesting  .  .  .  [are] 
the  manv  incisive,  opinionated  comments 
on  the  state  of  architecture  and  urban  design 
which  the  author  manages  to  inject  in  the 
course  of  his  report.”  P.  B. 

Arch  Forum  125:51  S  ’66  1050w 
“In  the  course  of  placing  the  often  under¬ 
rated  German  architecture  into  perspective, 
[the  author]  also  places  our  mostly  over¬ 
rated  American  architecture  into  focus.  He 
finds,  without  ire  or  zeal,  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  not  only  from  Germany’s  impressive 
social  architecture  .  .  .  but  also  from  the 
values  the  German  public  places  on  these 
manifestations  of  a  cherished  urbanity.  And 
since  Burchard  writes  with  uncommon  wit  and 
wisdom,  his  Voice  will  both  inform  and  de¬ 
light  everyone  who  cares  about  our  surround¬ 
ings,  whether  he  has  a  special  interest  in 
Germany  oi  not.”  Wolf  Von  Eekardt 

Library  J  91:5594  N  15  ’66  160w 


BURCHELL,  S.  C.  Building  the  Suez  Canal. 

See  Horizon  magazine 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY.  The  doctor  is  sick. 

260p  $4.50  Norton 

65-25931 

Novel  in  which  Edwin  Spindrift,  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  linguistics,  conies  from  Burma 
to  London  to  be  operated  on  for  a  brain 
tumor.  He  escapes  from  the  hospital  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  wild  series  of  events  in 
night-time  London. 


“In  his  previous  novels — most  notably  A 
Clockwork  Orange  [BRD  1963]  and  Honey  for 
the  Bears  [BRD  1964] — Anthony  Burgess  has 
cocked  a  critical  eye  at  the  frivolities  of 

contemporary  man  and  shown  a  deep  concern 
with  the  problem  of  human  dignity  in  an  ever 
more  computerized  world.  This  novel,  the 
author’s  ninth  to  be  published  in  America, 
reveals  the  same  satiric  and  metaphysical 

bent,  plus  a  talent  for  comic  inventiveness 
that  places  him  in  a  class  with  Wodehouse, 
the  early  Anthony  Powell  and  Evelyn  Waugh 
at  his  best.  .  .  .  Beneath  the  picaresque 

comedy  and  social  satire,  however.  Burgess 

explores  a  metaphysical  problem:  the  meaning 
of  human  experience.”  J.  B.  Lindroth 
America  114:630  Ap  30  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl4  My  15  ’66  280w 
Choice  3:407  J1  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  84:260  My  20  ’66  G50w 
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Reviewed  by  William  Ready 
Critic  25:114  O  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:1920  Ap  1  ’66  160w 
“The  theme  which  holds  these  adventures  to¬ 
gether  is  the  ambiguity  of  life  and  words.  .  .  . 
the  general  notion  is  that  people  who  are 
skilled  in  words  are  innocents  abroad  in  life. 
Mr.  Burgess  works  this  theme  for  more  than 
it  is  worth,  pointing  up  the  rift  between  Spin¬ 
drift  the  word-man,  and  Spindrift  the  fool, 
thief,  liar.  .  .  .  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  lively  writer, 
though  the  quality  of  the  life  is  not  the  highest. 
One  of  the  more  innocent  pleasures  of  the  book 
consists  in  spotting  the  sources,  other  novels 
invoked  for  imitation.  Basically,  it  is  a  Lucky 
Jim  book,  with  comic  incidents  sometimes  in¬ 
debted  to  Our  Man  in  Havana.  And  there  is 
the  inevitable  touch  of  Ulysses.”  Denis  Do- 
noghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Je  9  '66  lOOOw 
“The  current  Lnovel]  bears  the  copyright 
date  1960.  ...  It  is,  clearly,  a  work  in  mid- 
passage.  At  its  best,  in  the  opening  sections, 
it  is  fine,  sly,  rich  comedy,  in  which  the 
author  turns  to  excellent  account  his  linguistic 
skills.  .  .  .  The  [hospital]  ward  is  peopled 

with  brain  cases  who  happily  exemplify 
varieties  of  English  speech,  which  Burgess 
registers  with  marvelous  and  hilarious  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  a  linguist  should.  Spindrift  .  .  . 
is  enamored,  not  of  the  thing,  but  of  the 
word.  .  .  .  [When  Spindrift  escapes]  the  novel 
collapses  into  yet  another  figuration  of  the 
problem  of  illusion  and  reality.  ...  A  fine 
comic  conception — used  imaginatively  in  the 
early  sections  of  the  novel — gets  snarled  in 
another  and  inferior  novel.”  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  24  '66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Baumbach 
Sat  R  49:95  My  7  ’66  700w 
Time  87:114  Ap  29  ’66  600w 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY.  Re  Joyce  [Eng  title: 
Here  comes  everybody],  272p  $5  Norton 

823.09  Joyce,  James  65-1S779 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:408  J1  ’66  230w 
“Whatever  faults  this  book  has  are  minor 
and  hardly  detract  from  its  eloquent  style, 
rich  good  humor,  and,  more  important,  its 
illumination  of  Joyce’s  contribution  to  twen¬ 
tieth  century  literature.  .  .  .  Joyce’s  use  of 
rhythm  and  language  have  never  been  treated 
with  more  wit  and  understanding. 

Burgess  refuses  to  allow  us  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  complexity  of  Ulysses  or  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  away  from  the  richness  of  Finnegans 
Wake.  His  book  ends  with  a  plea  that  we  no* 
be  contented  with  the  mundane  and  that  we 
go  to  the  great  works  of  art  to  be  truly 
entertained.”  T.  F.  Staley 

Commonweal  83:645  Mr  4  '66  900w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Hatch 

Harper  232:142  Mr  66  650w 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY.  Tremor  of  intent.  239p 


$4.95  Norton 


66-18626 


“Denis  Hillier.  a  British  agent  in  Yugoslavia, 
is  given  his  last  assignment:  he  has  got  to 
bring  back  from  Russia  his  old  school-friend, 
the  scientist  Roper,  who  has  defected.  After 
a  flashback  to  the  schooldays  of  Hillier  and 
Roper  the  central  bulk  of  the  novel  deals  with 
Hillier’s  .  .  .  adventures  on  a  cruise  to  a  Black 
Rea  port  where  he  jumps  ship,  disguised  as  a 
Soviet  policeman,  and  makes  his  bid  to  bring 
his  man  back  alive.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  115:492  O  22  66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:254  O  15  ’66  450w 


"All  the  elements  of  the  Buchan-to-Bond 
genre  are  here,  but  there  is  something 
more.  .  .  .  Burgess’s  continuing  theological  de¬ 
bate  with  his  irreverent  other  self.  And  there 
is,  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Burgess  style, 
which  bears  proudly  the  marks  of  his  three 
acknowledged  masters — 'Sterne,  Joyce,  and 
Evelyn  Waugh.  From  Sterne,  undoubtedly, 
comes  the  bawdy  ribaldry,.  .  .  .  from  Waugh 
the  inheritance  is  cool  satire.  .  .  .  but  it  is  in 
.Tovce  that  Burgess  has  found  and  polished  his 
finest  talent.  .  .  .  [Burgess]  is  a  virtuoso  with 
words,  but  his  passion  for  them  may  also  be 


his  Achilles  heel  as  a  novelist.  .  .  .  [He] 
determinedly  produces  a  whole  series  of  ‘enter¬ 
tainments,’  superbly  done  but  always  sug¬ 
gesting  the  enormous  waste  of  an  Olivier  per¬ 
forming  in  vaudeville.  But  perhaps  one  should 
not  ask  for  more  than  to  just  relax  and  enjoy. 
It’s  not  hard  to  do  with  Burgess  as  long  as 
one  ignores  the  tremor  of  his  own  larger  and 
barely  concealed  intent.”  Eric  Moon 
Book  Week  p2  O  9  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Don  Crinklaw 

Commonweal  85:329  D  16  '66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  William  Ready 

Library  J  91:5426  N  1  '66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Hatch 

Nation  203:620  D  5  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Graver 

New  Repub  155:25  O  15  ’66  1400w 
“[This]  is  in  part  a  jocular  spy-story,  as 
its  fevered  blurb  reminds  us;  but  then  the 
author  seems  to  get  interested  in  the  mechanics 
of  false  identities;  and  finally  he  turns  his 
agent  into  a  priest.  Along  the  way,  in  typical 
Burgess  fashion,  there  are  cryptographical  and 
philological  sidelights,  an  erudite  bout  of  phy¬ 
sical  love-making  with  all  the  passion  of  a 
Swiss  watch  .  .  .  and  a  villainous  heavy.  .  .  . 
Is  it  laughter,  laughter  all  the  way.  then? 
Hardly,  because  it’s  overtone  time  in  Burgess- 
land:  we’re  meant.  1  think,  to  be  agog  for  the 
hidden  depths.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others 
of  his  novels,  Mr  Burgess  reminds  me  of 
Muriel  Spark,  the  surface  frivolity  seems  to 
have  as  its  pretext  a  rather  lordly,  other¬ 
worldly  view  of  this  contingent  life  of  ours  on 
earth.  .  .  .  But  a  novel  needs  talent  like 

Sterne’s  to  survive  as  a  mere  conversational 
game  with  the  reader:  if  we're  going  to  give 
that  much  time  to  a  spy  story  we’ve  got  to 
be  sucked  in.”  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:852  Je  10  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  16  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Sat  R  49:32  O  29  ’66  750w 
“[Burgess]  has  never  written  an  unoriginal 
novel  or  an  unlaminated  one.  ...  In  this 
exceptional  book,  subtitled  An  Eschatological 
Spy  Novel,  the  reader  quickly  discovers  that 
Burgess  has  much  more  on  his  mind  than 
international  intrigue.  .  .  .  The  reader  may 
feel,  however,  that  he  has  encountered  some 
of  Tremor’s  eschatology  before.  Hillier’s  re¬ 
ligious  experience  mirrors  that  of  Richard 
Ennis  in  A  Vision  of  Battlements  IBRD  10K6]. 
Burgess’  first  novel.  In  A  Clockwork  Orange 
[BRD  1963],  Burgess  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  free  will,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
Tremor  emphasizes  it  again,  but  perhaps  less 
successfully.  .  .  .  Eschatology  and  espionage 
do  not  readily  mix:  one  deals  in  the  ultimate, 
the  other  in  the  ulterior.  Yet  Burgess.  Stir¬ 
ring  with  memorable  characterization  and  wit, 
has  succeeded  in  serving  up  one  of  the  best 
spy  novels  since  The  Spy  Who  Came  In  from 
the  Cold  Tby  John  LeCarrd.  BRD  1964].” 
Time  88:125  O  14  ’66  650w 
TLS  p509  Je  9  ’66  370w 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY.  A  vision  of  battle¬ 
ments.  24lp  $4.50  Norton 

65-18780 

This  first  novel  by  the  author  of  A  Clock¬ 
work  Orange  (BRD  1963)  was  written  in  1949. 
The  story  is  set  in  Gibraltar  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  derived  from  Virgil’s 
Aeneid:  the  composer-hero  is  Sergeant  Richard 
Ennis,  a  teacher  in  the  Army  Vocational  and 
Cultural  Corps,  whose  mistress  is  Concepcidn 
(Dido).  Other  characters  include  Turner,  the 
sergeant-major,  and  Julian  Agate,  formerly  a 
ballet  dancer. 


Choice  3:408  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Hoyt 

Commonweal  84:33  Mr  25  '66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Swanson 

Library  J  91:1920  Ap  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  70:444  S  24  '65  800w 


“[This  delayed  first  novel]  arrives  as  a 
confirmation  of  TBurgess’s]  knack  for  letting 
man  be  as  absurd  as  is  reasonable  within  a 
superior  natural  world  and  still  come  out  on 
top.  .  .  Burgess  is  not  a  novelist  of  ideas 
but  of  ideas  come  to  life  and  personality. 
.  .  .  [He]  lifts  an  artist’s  hostility  toward 
technology  and  claptrap  to  a  mellow  satire. 

.  .  .  This  is  an  Army  novel,  without  the  fox¬ 
hole  or  stockade,  that  succeeds  in  conveying 
a  humanity  where  others  dig  into  mire.  The 
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BURGESS,  ANTHONY — Continued 
author’s  failing  but  never-falling  musician- 
sereeant  ...  is  as  falliblG  as  .the  brass. 
se  s  With  a  swift  sense  of  the  telling  gesture 
and  manner,  Burgess  is  as  sure  with  the  slob 
of  a  soldier— and  as  just — as  with  his  artist- to- 
be.”  T.  C.  Wheeler  Bk  R  p32  Ja  3Q  >66  950w 

New  Yorker  42:186  My  7  '66  llOw 
Newsweek  67:103  F  21  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Baumbach 
Sat  R  49:38  Ja  29  ’66  550w 
Time  87:107  F  4  ’66  850w 
“The  trouble  with  the  book  really  is  that 
not  enough  happens.  True,  there  are  Burges- 
sian  antics  to  pep  up  the  reader.  Ennis  s 
union  with  Concepcidn  is  celebrated  with  olt- 
hand  Eliot  quotes;  there  is  the  alertness  to 
homosexuality  the  author  later  demonstrates 
in  The  Wanting  Seed  IBRD  19631:  there  is  the 
general  sense  that  novels  are  made  with  words. 
.  .  What  Mr.  Burgess  was  really  after  was 

a  sense  of  the  aimlessness  and  boredomof 
Gibraltar  military  life:  and  the  feeling  that 
with  the  end  of  the  war  New  Troy  s  battle¬ 
ments  might  be  stormed;  but  that  with  the 
end  of  the  war  New  Troy’s  battlements  seemed 
farther  off  than  ever.  The  trouble  is  that 
tedium  and  a  borrowed  structure  do  not  lie 
easy  in  the  same  bed.” 

TLS  p850  S  30  ’65  750w 


BURGESS,  FREDERICK.  English  churchyard 

memorials.  325p  il  $8.50  Praeger 

731  Cemeteries.  iStonecutting  166-38184] 
The  author  discusses  churchyards  in  the  wide 
sense  going  back  to  prehistoric  times  and 
continuing  to  modern  times.  The  greater  part 
of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 


“A  book  that  cannot  be  recommended  either 
for  the  theoretical  treatment,  historical  cover¬ 
age,  or  for  the  author’s  organization  or  his 
great  fund  of  fact  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
arrangement  is  not  such  that  the  book  could 
serve  as  a  useful  guide  for  the  tourist.  Bur¬ 
gess  does  not  instruct  the  reader  about  the 
qualities  of  artistic  styles.  He  writes  with  ex¬ 
asperating  vagueness  at  times.  His  testy 
asides,  the  discussions  not  illustrated,  the  il¬ 
lustrations  not  analyzed,  the  lack  of  reference 
for  material  that  is  apparently  new  do  not 
add  up  to  a  commendable  job.  .  .  .  Ludwig 
in  Graven  Images  IBRD  19663.  dealing  with 
the  limited  ranges  of  material  and  time,  has 
produced  a  more  thoughtful  and  useful  book. 
Panofsky  in  Tomb  Sculpture  IBRD  1965]  ‘lec¬ 
tures’  with  vital  insights  and  scholarly 
aplomb.” 

Choice  3:504  S  ’66  220w 
“[Mr.  Burgess]  has  provided  a  very  thorough 
survey  of  the  places  where  we  have  com¬ 
memorated  our  dead,  ta.nd]  of  the  means  by 
which  we  have  done  so.  .  .  .  Pie  provides  an 
index  of  stone-carvers  which  alone  represents 
an  immense  amount  of  devoted  research;  and 
his  book  is  most  generously  illustrated  with  the 
author’s  photographs  arid  line-drawings.  The 
book  is  a  fascinating  one  and  many  a  copy  is 
destined  to  receive  copious  marginalia  from 
those  who  have  antiquarian  tastes.  It  is  one 
of  _  those  most  valuable  pieces  of  research 
which  stimulate  research  in  others.” 

TLS  p6  Ja.  2  ’64  650w 


BURi,  FRITZ.  Christian  faith  in  our  time;  ti 
by  Edward  Allen  Kent.  128p  $3.95  Macmilla 

239  Philosophy  and  religion  64-1286 
“This  volume  ...  is  based  on  a  series  c 
lectures  given  to  laymen  and  clergy  [whic 
examines]  ....  the  distinctive  features'  c 
our  af3.e  and  explains  why  the  two  majo 
alternatives — atheism  a.nd  the  current  ortho 
to  satisfy.  .  .  .  [The  author]  goe 
nnint  ”  **  contemporary  liberal  view 

s  note)  Translated  from  th 
German  Christlicher  Gla.ube  in  Dieser  Zeii 


“[The  a.uthor]  recognizes  that  the  ?nt 

failure^  of  "'belief0"3'3  °f  confidence  in  science 
if °t  belief  in  progress  and  rediscover 
of  the  radical  character  of  biblical  eschatntnp- 
— makes  impossible  a  return  to  any  kind  f 

rejects the  tw o° ' °typ i cal 1  responses®  to^tiv 
crisis;  athei  ^iSSthSSP^or^d^ 

translate  because’ his' wHting^sufferf  from  a' 


abstruseness  and  abstractness  which  often 
seem  to  characterize  German -language  theol¬ 
ogy.  .  .  .  [His  book]  was  written  at  a  time 
when  Buri’s  thought  was  still  much  in  flux. 
Consequently  his  attempt  ...  to  make  a  con¬ 
structive  proposal  never  attains  real  definition 
and  clarity.  His  key  concepts  of  the  mystery 
of  being,  the  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
seem  to  hang  at  loose  ends.”  C.  D.  Hardwicke 
Christian  Century  83:1113  S  14  ’66 

480w 

“Professor  Buri’s  book  is  ...  a  contempor¬ 
ary  liberal’s  contribution  to  the  discussion 
[about  faith].  He  deals  thoroughly  and  fairly 
with  the  earlier  liberal  attempts,  and  with 
the  current  contending  theologians,  and  then 
supplies  his  own  liberal  restatement.  The 
critical  side  of  the  book  is  excellent." 

TLS  pll03  N  24  ’66  220w 


BURICK,  SI,  jt.  auth.  Alston  and  the  Dodgers. 
See  Alston,  W. 


BURKE,  JONATHAN.  Echo  of  treason.  183p 
$3.50  Dodd 

66-13701 

“Philip  Sengall,  a  Joyce-like  traitor  who  had 
broadcast  from  Germany  during  the  war,  comes 
out  of  prison  into  the  England  of  today,  de¬ 
termined  to  confront  the  men  who  had  betrayed 
him,  and  who  had  grown  powerful  and  secure.” 
(Library  J) 


"A  well-written  novel,  puzzling  and  suspense¬ 
ful.” 

Best  Sell  26:38  Ap  15  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2368  My  1  ’66  60w 
,  “A  rather  heavyhanded  novel,  but  interest - 
*wg  ln  its  conspiratorial  details  and  a  rare 
ability  to  make  its  subversives  sound  (granted 
their  premises)  like  reasonable  men.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  3  ’66  40w 
New  Yorker  42:188  My  7  '66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 


IMGAME,  ROGER,  Dictator  clock:  5,000 
$tfd)4S Macmfllai?  (iTy)  16Gp  11  $3’95;  lib  bdg 
529  Time— Juvenile  literature.  Clocks  and 
watches — Juvenile  literature  66-10701 

“From  the  calendar  evolved  the  first  clock 
—not  a  mechanical  clock,  but  one  which  told 
time  from  shadows  cast  by  the  Sun  .  . 

t.rl?-ces]  the  development,  through 
father  five  thousand  years,  of  the  sundial, 
the  water  clock,  the  sand  clock  or  hour  glass, 
the  fire  clock  and  finally  the  accurate  machine 
that  we  use  today,  with  its  spring  or  weights, 
m=n?,tndul«m’,,e^apeme,nt  and  wheel  train.  [He 
feeff  ”  (WnBu  our  changing  concept  of  time 
itself.  (In  trod)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grade 
eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

.„F,!,;inStlan  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5 
bb  llUw 

[The  story  is]  presented  at  a  leisurely 
sent,e>  Philosophical  humor  and  de- 
lightful  digressions.  Although  not  as  fact-filled 
as  Neal’s  Mystery  .  of  Time,  this  book  deals 
thorough ly  with  the  actual  workings  of 
ciocks.  Recommended  as  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial.”  Georgiana  Taylor 

Library  J  91:2701  My  15  '66  60w 
reliw  Burlingame  is  straightforward,  scorning 
r f r; ca,  e? b  1  n,g  tricks  and  making  no  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  slow.  .  .  .  .[He]  quotes  too  heavilv 
lf?rij1v,®e?ond1ar5r  sources  and  too  frequently  gets 
track,  as  in  the  long  sequence  on  pre- 
historic  man,  (He  can  get  his  facts  wrong,  too  * 
he  seems  to  think  the  Eocene,  Oligocene  and 
Miocene  were  glacial  periods.)  It  is  a  handsome 
well-illustrated  book.”  Robert  Silverberg 

[YA]  T‘meS  Bk  R  p2°  Ag  21  ’66  130w 


BURM.AN,  BEN  LUCIEN.  The  sign  of  the 

Iltp1sf.95t1^  Amatb.*S  bY  AUce  Caddy’ 

...  ....  66-17727 

kick  ^ 

iri  tM-  e.,  finally  settle  down  on  the  island 

wJ£en+nng’  lome  200  miles  south  of  Singapore 
Here  they  buy  a  onetime  floating  tefhSSll; 
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The  Praying  Tiger,’  and  set  up  shop  selling 
juke  boxes,  before  opening  a  ‘success  and 
personality’  school  to  help  the  ‘backward’  peo¬ 
ples  of  Menang.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:69  My  15  ’66  320w 
“A  comical  confrontation  of  East  and  West 
(that  never  was)  by  the  author  of  the  best¬ 
seller,  The  Street  of  the  Laughing  Camel  [BRD 
1959],  .  .  .  What  a  lot  of  wonderful  nonsense! 
Recommended  for  YA  and  humor  sections  as 
pure  fiction.”  William  McCleary 

Library  J  91:2083  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw  (YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  J1  10  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘Complications  accumulate  in  comic-book 
fashion:  the  Harmonious  Daggers  (a  local  ter¬ 
rorist  gang)  and  the  Malay,  Chinese,  and 
Hindu  power  structure  of  Menang  are  out¬ 
raged  at  the  Americans'  innovations.  G.  B. 
flees  the  island.  Oral  carries  on.  .  .  .  Implicit 
in  the  threadbare  story  is  frequent  commen¬ 
tary  on  East  vs.  West,  tradition  vs.  change, 
American  attitudes  vs.  Oriental.  However, 
since  Mr.  Barman  is  as  effective  a  newsman 
as  he  ever  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
most  notable  sections  of  his  novel  depict  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  local  customs  or  beliefs.” 
William  Peden 

Sat  R  49:34  Ap  30  '66  240w 


BURNET,  THOMAS.  The  sacred  theory  of 
the  earth:  with  an  in  trod,  by  Basil  Willey. 
412p  il  maps  $22.50  Southern  III.  univ.  press 
213  Creation  65-10027 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  seventeenth-century 
English  translation.  It  is  “an  explanation — 
from  reason  and  the  scriptures — of  the  present 
form  of  the  earth.  God  could  not,  Burnet  as¬ 
sumes  (writing  in  the  1680’s),  have  created  the 
earth  as  the  obviously  inferior  thing  it  is. 
Its  imperfections  must  be  accounted  for.  and 
the  account  given  is  one  of  the  many  versions 
of  catastrophism — it  was  Noah’s  flood  that 
made  the  mountains  and  the  seas.”  (Choice) 
Also  included  is  a  Review  of  the  theory,  which 
Burnet  wrote  later. 


“Burnet’s  prose  and  the  aesthetic  beauty  of 
his  argument  set  him  apart  from  other  17th- 
century  theorizers,  as  well  as  from  the  Veli- 
kovskys  of  our  own  day.  The  Sacred  Theory 
deserves  a  place  among  the  classics  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  The  present  edition  is  accurate 
and  readable,  but  has  no  notes.” 

Choice  3:500  S  ’66  120w 

“In  the  [eighteenth]  century  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  describe  [this]  as  a  work  ‘which  the 
critick  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for 
its  piety’.  ...  It  is  a  fascinating  amalgam 
of  theological,  moral  and  pseudo-scientific  in¬ 
gredients.  .  .  .  The  editor  and  publisher  must 
be  warmly  thanked  for  taking  off  the  shelf 
.  .  .  such  fascinating  period  pieces  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  theology  and  science:  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  lack  of  liaison  between 
them,  for  it  requires  a  lot  of  detective  work 
to  find  out  information  which  ought  to  be  set 
out  plainly  in  a  preface  or  note.” 

TLS  p987  N  4  ‘65  500w 


BURNS,  E.  BRADFORD,  ed.  A  documentary 
history  of  Brazil.  398p  $4.25;  pa  $2.95  Knopf 
981.008  Brazil — History- — Sources  65-17482 

This  volume,  edited  and  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  assistant  professor  in  the  U.C.L.A. 
Department  of  History  offers  “excerpts  of  vary¬ 
ing  length  drawn  not  only  from  official  papers, 
but  from  travel  literature,  poetry,  novels,  and 
autobiographies.  Grouped  as  to  the  colonial, 
imperial  and  republican  periods  respectively, 
they  [emphasize]  the  political  evolution,  terri¬ 
torial  expansion,  and  cultural  fusion  (three 
races  making  one  nation)  of  Brazil.  though 
some  selections  call  attention  to  historical  pre¬ 
cedents  for  such  contemporary  problems  as 
militarism,  serious  economic  conditions,  and 
land  reform.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“Supplies  a  need  that  exists,  whether  recog¬ 
nized  or  not.  in  every  library  of  every  educa¬ 
tional  institution  that  offers  courses  in  Latin 
American  history  or  political  science.  There  is 
no  work  like  it  in  either  English  or  Portuguese. 
Burns'  The  Unwritten  Alliance  [BRD  1966]  has 
established  him  as  an  authority  in  Brazilian 
historv.  This  book  is  further  testimony  to  his 
competence,  and  must  be  recommended  very 
hierhlv.’* 

Choice  3:709  O  '66  160w 


“Each  document  is  preceded  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  clear  and  concise.  .  .  .  Some  readers  may 
wish,  despite  the  editor’s  able  reasoning,  that 
he  had  not  given  almost  one-half  of  the  book 
to  the  colonial  period.  ...  A  work  for  all 
Latin  American  collections.”  J.  A.  Boromd 
Library  J  91:2834  Je  1  ’66  160w 


BURNS,  E.  BRADFORD.  The  unwritten  alli¬ 
ance;  Rio-Branco  and  Brazilian- American  re¬ 
lations.  305p  il  $6.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Brazil.  Bra¬ 
zil — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Rio  Branco, 

Jose  Maria  da  Silva  Paranhos,  barao  do 

65-25661 

This  “study  of  the  relations  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  .  .  .  tells  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  between  [the]  two  countries  which 
has  lasted  .  .  .  not  so  much  because  of  the 
common  material  interests  of  the  two  countries 
as  because  of  .  .  .  the  statesmen  guiding  their 
policies.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography.  Bib¬ 
liographical  essay  on  Rio-Branco.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Mario  Rodriguez 

Am  Hist  R  72:344  O  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Fenwick 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:167  S  ’66  600w 
“Burns’  work  expands  upon  one  period  of 
Brazilian-American  relations  that  has  long 
needed  an  exhaustive  analysis.  L.  F.  Hill’s 
Diplomatic  Relations  Between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  [BRD  1933]  is  much  too  general  a 
reference  to  give  the  depth  that  Bums  offers 
on  the  period  1902-12,  during  which  the  Baron 
of  Rio  Branco  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  Brazil.  .  .  .  There  is  no  comparable 
work  in  English  (but  several  in  Portuguese), 
and  it  should  prove  to  be  a  most  desirable 
acquisition  for  courses  in  diplomacy,  Latin 
American  history  and  political  science.” 

Choice  3:709  O  ’66  160w 


BURNS,  JAMES  MACGREGOR.  Presidential 
government:  the  crucible  of  leadership.  366p 
$5.95  Houghton 

353.03  Executive  power — U.S.  Presidents — 
U.S.  65-19295 

“My  aim  in  this  book  is  to  help  fashion  a 
theory  of  the  American  Presidency.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Pusaterl 

America  114:332  Mr  5  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:165  Mr  '66  130w 
“[A  brilliant  and]  accurate  narrative  of  the 
operation  of  the  Presidency  and  an  important 
stimulus  to  our  expectations  of  its  future. 

.  .  .  The  failure  of  analysis  takes  two  impor¬ 
tant  forms.  First  is  the  refusal  to  look  beneath 
the  unmeaning  surface  of  profound  ideas; 

.  .  .  [second]  is  that  Professor  Burns  easily 
yields  to  the  temptation  to  transmute  present 
circumstances,  or  plain  good  luck,  into  ir¬ 
resistible  historical  and  institutional  truth.” 
R.  N.  Goodwin 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  30  ’66  3650w 
Christian  Century  83:118  Ja  26  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Woll 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4  Mr  3  ’66 

900w 

Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Rollins 

Harper  232:146  Mr  ’66  350w 
"Professor  Burns,  after  some  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  President  Kennedy,  is  willing  to  step 
from  mere  academic  expression  into  advocacy 
of  a  definite  presidential  posture.  Some  readers 
may  not  like  the  emphasis  on  the  Chief 
Executive’s  need  for  extensive  individual 
power.  Academic  and  larger  public  libraries 
will  find  this  useful  for  specialists,  students, 
and  informed  laymen.”  Marco  Thorne 
Library  J  90:4788  N  1  ’65  140w 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Evans 

Nation  18:222  Mr  8  '66  2200w 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Strout 

New  Repub  154:24  F  5  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Morgenthau 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:11  Mr  31  '66  3300w 


"[No]  explanation  comes  readily  to  mind 
for  .  .  .  the  hitherto-stimulating  sage  of 
Williams  College  turning  out  so  muddled  a 
book  as  this  one.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  ap- 
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riirmc  j  M. — Continued 

preached  [it]  expectinK  to  be  diverted^  stimu¬ 
lated  and  infcrmed.  Kegrettahly,  gavid  Broder 
pointment  on  co  ptg  Ja  23  ,6(.  800w 

Newsweek  67:85A  F  7  '66  600w 
Keviewe^^y  Frank  Freidel^ 

19Sf,  Bums  ^analyzed 
Presidency— the  Madisonian  and^ 

sonian.  [Now!  he  adds  a ranges  from 
G^?ge°wShtagton  to B^Johnson^ m 
analyzing  cSusatef  many  scholars  for  main¬ 
taining  that  ^it^hj^t^any0g1^oupsS  in  a  happy 
statenCof  mutull  interaction' Sand  for  studying 

E>brasSa 

FrPelfdenJ]0UasnbesSt  equipped; 'to  formulate 

mfprU  He  also  disposes  of  the  .  accusation 
that  the  Presidency  as  an  msti ^iates?  need" 
resente  ^electorate.  a  •  responsible  opposition 
that  Challenges  presidential  values  and  meth- 
ods  and  presents  its  own  definition  ot  tne 
national  Purpose.”  Walterjohnso^ 


BURNS,  ROBERT  IGNATIUS.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  Indian  wars  of  the  Northwest.  512p  ll 
$10  Yale  univ.  press 

970.4  Indians  of  North. #  America  Wars.  In- 
dians  of  North  America^— History.  fiJe|Uite 

“A  history  of  the  Northwest  Indian  troubles 

tMW^rtry  .  "emphasis6  of fe 

Northerrf'CndiCns^Cf '  $2 

Perce  W ar  of  1877."  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  F.  X  Curran 

America  115:72  J1  16  bo  lbUW 

Reviewed  by  Brigham  Madsen 

Am  Hist  R  72:306  O  '66  430w 
“For  anyone  of  at  least  college  age.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  new  material  which  significantly  alters 
the  traditional  accounts  of  the  Nez  Percd  War 
and  the  1858  outbreak.  Footnotes  and  index. 
Choice  3:569  S  '66  190w 
“Behind  the  conflicts  in  .  .  .  this  region  there 
were,  of  course,  interesting  backgrounds  .  .  . 
[and]  in  his  summary  review  of  these  back¬ 
grounds  Burns  writes  with  a  tolerance  born  ol 
understanding.  To  the  Protestant  missionaries 
in  this  region  he  has  given  ample  credit  for 
accomplishment,  and  in  portraying  Catholic  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  same  country  he  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  Jesuits. 
J.  O.  Oliphant 

J  Am  Hist  53:609  D  '66  700w 


“The  unifying  theme  is  the  role  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  as  a  continuous  influence  for 
peace:  but  the  Indian  agents,  generals  of  the 
army,  and  Indian  chiefs  receive  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  the  Jesuits  so  that  what  emerges 
is  a  general  history  of  the  period.  Father 
Burns,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  makes  excellent  use  of  much  un¬ 
published  material  in  European  and  American 
archives,  and  his  detailed,  scholarly  account 
of  the  last  days  of  Indian  warfare  in  the 
Northwest  should  interest  any  serious  student 
of  American  history.”  W.  C  Heiser 

Library  J  91:2834  Je  1  '66  lOOw 


“An  American  Jesuit  scholar  .  .  .  tells  of 
men  like  Joset.  Hoecken  and  De  Smet,  who 
traveled  far  from  their  missionary  bases  to 
help  negotiate  treaties  between  white  settlers 
and  the  Flathead  and  Nez  Percd  Indians.  By 
1890.  the  white  men  had  prevailed  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  need  for  Jesuit  diplomacy  was 
over.  Father  Burns’s  book  is  clearly,  if  not 
excitingly,  written,  and  illustrated  with  con¬ 
temporary  drawings  and  photographs.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  17  '66  lOOw 
TLS  pll27  D  1  '66  550w 


BURROUGHS,  WILLIAM  S.  The  soft  machine. 
182p  $5  Grove 

66-14096 

In  this  book  “we  are  launched  on  a  new 
adventure  with  William  Burroughs  .  .  .  de¬ 


ciphering  Mayan  hieroglyphs,  witnessing  gro¬ 
tesque  sacrificial  rituals,  exchanging  thoughts 
and  memories  by  a  bizarre  transfer  operation 
crossing  mud  flats,  jungles,  savannas,  and 
finally  the  wounded  galaxies,  themselves,  as 
technology  blasts,  its  way  into  interstellar 


“The  point  [of  this  work]  is  not  to  read  the 
book  at  all,  but  somehow  to  hear  the  voice  in 
it  The  voice  in  The  Sott  Machine  is  miking 
about  time.  .  .  .  Utl  is  giving  an  hallucinatory 
reading  to  Eliot’s  hour  Quartets  IBRD  1,9431. 

This  is  by  no  means  unintentional ;  Eliot  s 
is’  one  of  the  rhythms  into  which  the  voice 
in  The  Soft  Machine  slips  deliberately  and 
frequently,  sometimes  ironically  and  sometimes 
not.  Sometimes  the  voice  is  not  Eliot  but  Ray¬ 
mond  Chandler,  James  M.  Cain.  .  .  .  [It]  rattles 
off  elliptical  allusions,  throws  away  joke  alter 
outrageous  joke,  shifts  gear  in  mid-sentence, 
never  falters.  It  is  precisely  this  voice — com¬ 
plex,  subtle,  allusive — that  is  the  fine  thing 
about  The  Soft  Machine  and  about  Burroughs. 
.  .  .  Against  that  voice,  those  of  the  younger 
‘satirical’  or  ‘black’  novelists .  sound  self-con¬ 
scious  and  faked;  it  is  the  voice  of  a  natural, 
and  what  it  is  saying  is  in  no  sense  the  point. 
Joan  Didion  „ 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  27  66  1650w 

Choice  3:518  S  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:1921  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Koch 

Mo  +  mn  9ft9-9K  T1  4  ,t%‘ 
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Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  Ap  28  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Gold 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  20  ’66  950w 


“To  make  The  Soft  Machine  even  less  co¬ 
herent  than  his  grotesque  Naked  Lunch  [BRD 
19631,  William  Burroughs  scissored  up  his 
manuscript  and  pasted  it  back  together  hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy  before  turning  it  in  to  his  pub¬ 
lishers.  Result:  a  hallucinatory  little  non-book 
of  babble  whose  most  distinguishing  feature  is 
a  preoccupation  with  sodomy  and  the  dubious 
joys  thereof.  Burroughs  apologists  insist  that 
there  are  plot  and  Profound  Meaning  imbedded 
in  the  book,  but  only  a  cultist  will  find  them.” 

Time  87:115  Ap  8  ’66  80w 


BURROW,  J.  A.  A  reading  of  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight.  199p  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 
821  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  66-568 
A  discussion  of  the  poem  “section  by  section, 
in  the  order  in  which  it  is  written,  explaining 
its  qualities  as  a  romantic  lay  and  a  moral 
tale.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“The  many  allusions  to  other  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  medieval,  and  its  quotations  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  Middle  English  will  make  [this  book]  less 
useful  to  undergraduates  first  reading  the  poem 
in  translation  than  the  much  briefer  introduc¬ 
tion  by  J.  Gardner  in  The  Complete  Works  of 
the  Gawain-Poet  [BRD  1966]  .  .  .  [and]  less 
useful  as  a  complete  introduction  .  .  .  than 
L.  Benson’s  Art  and  Tradition  in  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight.  .  .  .  However,  those  who 
have  been  introduced  to  the  original  poem  and 
a  little  of  its  scholarship  will  find  new  insights, 
written  in  an  urbane  and  low  keyed  manner. 
Burrow  emphasizes  the  two  contracts  of  Gawain 
with  the  Green  Knight,  Gawain's  disloyalty  ir, 
breaking  the  second  contract,  Gawain’s  con¬ 
fession  and  penitence,  and  the  Green  Knight's 
role  as  confessor.  Two  appendices  on  individual 
passages:  brief  index;  bibliography  only  in  the 
sometimes  difficult,  but  scattered  footnotes.” 

Choice  3:408  J1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  70:529  O  8  ’65  400w 
“This  is  a  sensible  and  straightforward  studv 
of  a  poem  that  has  recently  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  several  young  critics.  .  .  .  Much  of 
what  [the  author]  says  (and  he  makes  use  of 
lecture-formulas  in  saying  it)  has  long  been 
received  doctrine  in  some  quarters,  but  his 
lucid  analysis  is  no  less  welcome  for  that.  .  .  . 
[The]  book  illustrates  the  determination  of 
modern  critics  to  give  every  action  ...  its 
maximum  religious  significance.  But  fortunately 
this  penchant  does  not  blind  [Mr.  Burrow]  to 
the  art  (and  wit)  of  this  finely  wrought  poem, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  critic  to  see  that  its 
interlacing  effects  resemble  those  of  fabliau 
rather  than  romance.  Of  his  incidental  com¬ 
ments  much  the  most  illuminating  are  the 
comparisons  with  analogous  scenes  or  phrases 
in  other  Arthurian  romances.” 

TLS  pll98  D  23  ’65  400w 
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BURROW,  TRIGANT.  Preconscious  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  experience;  ed.  by  William  G. 
Galt;  foreword  by  Nathan  W.  Ackerman. 
164p  $5.50  Basic  bks. 

153.7  Consciousness.  Psychoanalysis  64-23128 
“This  work  by  a  pioneer  in  social  psychiatry 
and  group  analysis  has  been  published  posthu¬ 
mously.  .  .  The  main  position  presented  is  an 
antithesis  to  the  Freudian  view  as  well  as  to 
conventional  psychiatric  thinking  on  normality 
and  the  development  of  normal  and  abnormal 
personality.  Man’s  alienation  from  nature  and 
from  his  fellow  man  is  attributed  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  its  preference  for  symbolic  modes 
rather  than  preconscious  modes  of  interaction. 
Love,  feeling,  and  group  mindedness  are  the 
basis  for  harmonious  experiencing  of  life 
whereas,  sex,  intellect,  and  individualism  are 
productive  of  divisiveness.  Personality  develop¬ 
ment.  incest,  awe,  literature,  music,  death,  re¬ 
ligion,  language,  and  mental  health  are  ex¬ 
amined  from  this  frame  of  reference."  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“In  spite  of  a  lucid  and  literary  style  the 
conceptualization  may  be  beyond  the  grasp  of 
all  but  the  most  able  undergraduate  students." 
Choice  2:910  F  '66  150w 


“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  features 
about  Dr.  Burrow  is  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  'excommunicated'  from  the  American  Psy¬ 
choanalytic  Association,  a  group  which  he  at 
one  time  headed  as  president.  He  differed  too 
widely  with  Freudian  doctrine  at  a  time  when 
more  stringent  'purity'  was  demanded.  [Bur¬ 
row]  saw  the  individual  as  coming  into  being  as 
a  part  of  a  larger  continuum  which  begins 
with  the  mother-child  relationship,  .  .  .  The 
question  of  what  is  primary — the  individual  or 
the  biosocial  'continuum' — must  be  raised,  and 
few  will  easily  agree  with  Burrow's  formula¬ 
tions.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
work  must  be  read  by  all  open-minded  and 
sincere  students  before  deciding  this  ques¬ 
tion.”  L.  E.  DeRosis 

Library  J  89:4921  D  15  '64  2M)w 


BURTON,  J.  W.  International  relations;  a 
general  theory.  2S8p  $7.50  Cambridge 

327  International  relations  [65-14857] 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Cophn 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:402  Je  ’66  lOOOw 
Choice  3:573  S  ’66  200w 
Economist  218:621  F  12  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  I.  L.  Claude 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:327  Je  ’66  950w 


BURTON,  SIR  RICHARD.  First  footsteps  in 
East  Africa;  ed.  with  an  introd.  and  add. 
chapters  by  Gordon  Waterfleld.  320p  il  maps 
$10  Praeger 

916.7  Somaliland — Description  and  travel. 

Harar — Description  and  travel  66-14510 
The  author’s  “adventurous  expedition  to 
Harar,  which  is  the  main  part  of  his  First 
Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  was  published  in 
1856,  reissued  in  the  memorial  edition  of  his 
works  in  1894  and  again  ...  in  1910.  In  this 
new  edition  [based  on  the  text  of  the  memorial 
edition]  Burton's  story  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  inclusion  of  his  own  reports  to  Govern¬ 
ment  following  his  successful  journey  to  Harar, 
and  of  the  official  reports  after  the  attack  on 
the  camp  at  Berbera  when  Stroyan  was 
killed.  .  .  .  This  new  material  from  the 
India  Office  Library  and  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  make  up  Chapters  XI  and 
XII  and  an  Appendix.  The  sworn  statements 
of  Somalis  and  others  are  given  to  try  to 
discover  what  really  happened  on  that  con¬ 
fused  night  of  the  attack  on  the  camp,  [and 
a  discussion  of  excision  and  inflbulation  and 
of  the  Harari  language  are  also  appended].” 
(Pref)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Weaving  details  and  personal  observations 
with  prose  that  varies  from  chastely  beautiful 
to  straightforward  to  downright  coldblooded. 
Burton  creates  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of 
an  intricate  Tabriz  carpet  swirling  with  designs 
of  animals,  birds,  and  plants.  Yet  he  is  al¬ 
ways  at  the  center,  like  its  blazing  medallion, 
radiating  a  powerful  intellectual  and  physical 
presence.  .  .  .  With  all  his  endowments,  in¬ 


terests,  and  accomplishments  [however], 
Richard  Burton  is  apt  to  strike  us  as  a  dilet¬ 
tante.”  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  p4  Ag  7  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3946  S  1  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  72:20  J1  1  ’66  180w 
“[In  this  volume]  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
of  Burton's  adventure  books,  the  author  has 
found  an  editor  in  his  own  kind.  Mr.  Gordon 
Waterfleld  is  an  Arabist  and  a  traveller  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  He  is  by  no  means  fulsome  towards 
Burton,  and  does  not  readily  accept  all  his 
claims,  but  speaks  essentially  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  .  .  .  [The  book]  all  reads  as  well  as  ever 
— swashbuckling  yet  scholarly,  conceited  yet 
humorous,  alive  with  danger  and  gilded  with 
odd  knowledge.  ...  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Waterfleld,  though,  that  the  most  compelling 
interest  of  his  edition  is  provided  by  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  incident  at  Berbera,  after  the  return 
from  Harar.  in  which  Speke  was  wounded  by 
marauding  Somalis,  and  Burton’s  own  reputa¬ 
tion  was  irrevocably  harmed." 

TLS  p572  Je  30  ’66  480w 


BURTON,  SIR  RICHARD.  A  mission  to  Gelele, 
King  of  Dahome;  ed.  with  an  introd.  and 
notes  by  C.  W.  Newbury.  372p  il  $10 
Praeger 

916.6  Dahomey — Description  and  travel. 

Amazons  66-12282 

The  author  “was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  19th-century  scholar-adventurers.  .  .  . 
While  British  Consul  in  Fernando  Po,  he  .  .  . 
made  two  visits  to  Dahomey  ...  in  1863.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  This  is  a  new  edition  of  his  (long  out 
of  print)  account  of  that  mission.  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


"Students  of  West  Africa  will  welcome  this 
reissue,  abridged  as  it  is,  for  the  original  vol¬ 
umes  have  long  been  obtainable  only  as  rare 
books.  Reference  material  includes  only  an  in¬ 
dex — a  bibliography  would  have  been  useful. 
Illustrations  from  the  books  of  other  early 
travelers  have  been  reprinted  where  they  were 
appropriate,  and  a  map  has  been  compiled 
showing  the  area  Burton  visited.” 

Choice  3:833  N  ’66  150w 
“This  is  the  second  in  ItheJ  valuable  [Travel¬ 
lers  and  Explorers]  series  of  reissues  of  con¬ 
temporary  accounts.  .  .  .  This  new  edition  has 
been  ably  annotated.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:2331  My  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  71:387  Mr  18  ’66  250w 
“Burton  was  one  of  the  finest  reporters  who 
ever  lived.  His  eye  for  detail,  his  astonishing 
ear  for  languages  .  .  .  and  his  to  Lai  disdain 
for  any  sort  of  dissimulation  give  his  narratives 
tremendous  punch  and  integrity.  .  .  .  Accord¬ 
ingly  [his  book  is]  not  much  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  a  long  academic  introduction  and  a 
few  unnecessary  notes.  Dr.  Newbury  observes 
that  many  of  Burton’s  books  were  ‘diffuse  and 
badly  constructed’.  They  could  hardly  be  worse 
organized  than  his  own  introduction  to  this 
one,  which  has  an  air  of  muddled  earnestness 
pathetically  ill-suited  to  the  context.  ...  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  have  the  books  of  the  great 
Victorian  travellers  made  generally  available 
once  more,  in  such  a  sensible  format:  but 
IBurton]  deserves  to  be  taken  neat.” 

TLS  pl44  F  24  '66  650w 


BURTT,  EDWIN  A.  In  search  of  philosophic 
understanding.  329p  $5.75  New  Am,  lib. 

101  Philosophy  65-25869 

The  author  discusses  the  various  “forces  at 
work  in  philosophy  today,  such  as  linguistic 
analysis,  existentialism,  and  .  .  .  conceptions 
of  human  nature  based  on  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  psychotherapy.  He  draws  these  topics 
together  by  the  recurring  argument  that  the 
proper  task  of  philosophy  is  the  discovery  and 
study  of  presuppositions.”  (Choice)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  sub¬ 
jects. 


Reviewed  by  O.  L.  Reiser 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:216  S  ’66  330w 
“[Thisl  book  will  be  most  valuable  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  already  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  topics  discussed,  for  Burtt  is  reflecting  on 
them,  not  introducing  them.  It  would  be  an 
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BURTT,  E.  A. — Continued 

excellent  book  for  all  college  seniors,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  majoring  in  the  humanities  or 


social  sciences. 

Choice  3:530  S  '66  llOw 


“The  root  concept  of  this  wise,  incisive 
book  by  the  retired  Susan  Linn  Sage  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy,  Cornell  University,  is  presup¬ 
position.'  By  this  1  do  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  the  structure  of  Professor  Burtt  s  thought 
is  simple.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Mis 
scholarship  is  vast  and  his  impatience  with 
superficiality  unappeasable.  He  is  therefore 
constantly  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  ex- 
panding  subtle  but  necessary  distinctions  and 
he  does  so  with  superb  lucidity.  .  .  .  His  book 
is  highly  recommended  for  all  academic  and 
larger  public  libraries.’’  ft.  A.  Gray- 

Library  J  90:5399  D  15  '65  240w 


BUSH,  DOUGLAS,  ed.  The  complete  works  of 
John  Milton.  See  Milton,  J. 


insights  and  scholarships.  The  book  includes 
Quotations  from  Keats’s  letters  with  helpful 
commentary  both  on  these  and  on  the  poems. 
The  information  on  Keats’s  friendships,  per¬ 
sonal  and  literary,  are  of  special  interest.  Li¬ 
braries  with  wide  poetry  and  biography  circu¬ 
lation,  and  college  libraries,  particularly, 
should  take  note  of  this  study.”  Elizabeth  Nel¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:1406  Mi’  15  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:2228  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  18:371  Ap  9  ’66  1150w 
“There  is  room  [for  this  new  book  on  Keats], 
chiefly  because  of  Mr.’  Bush’s  clear  style  and 
reasonable  argument.  .  .  .  [He]  feels  that  the 
‘ideas’  of  the  [poet’s]  letters  ‘did  not  get  into 
his  poems  very  often  or  very  far.’  Insofar  as 
this  prevents  him  from  finding  in  the  poems 
the  complex  weight  of  the  letters,  this  is  good. 
But  one  feels  that  he  sometimes  slights  the 
poems,  or  asks  them  to  do  things  they  were 
not  meant  to  do.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  10  ’66  250w 


BUSH,  DOUGLAS.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  251p 
$4.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
820.9  English  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  American  literature — History  and 
criticism  66-23462 


A  collection  of  nineteen  essays  written  by 
Harvard’s  Gurney  Professor  of  English  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  The  earliest  piece 
here  is  dated  1929;  the  latest,  1966.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


“[The  essays]  reveal  the  warmth,  learning 
and  wisdom  of  their  author.  Whether  he  is 
defending  the  humanities  ...  or  chiding 
the  British  for  their  condescending  attitude 
towards  American  universities  and  American 
scholarship,  [he]  is  in  top  form.  He  is  sharp, 
penetrating,  witty,  serious,  even  passionate. 
.  .  .  However,  he  can  be  somewhat  irritating 
at  times,  especially  in  his  own  condescending 
view  of  American  novelists  and  poets.  As  one 
progresses  through  the  collection  one  is  struck 
with  its  almost  Victorian  sensibility;  the  la¬ 
menting  of  the  passing  of  the  ‘traditional  veri¬ 
ties.’  All  in  all,  it  is  good  to  have  collected  in 
one  volume  these  essays  by  one  of  America’s 
leading  humanists  and  scholars.  Recommended 
for  larger  libraries.”  Arnold  Smithline 
Library  J  91:3429  J1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:1122  N  1  ’66  320w 
"[These  pieces]  represent  the  somewhat  light¬ 
er  side  of  [Professor  Bush].  .  .  .  The  subjects, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  entirely  unconven¬ 
tional  (anti-Americanism,  sexy  fiction,  Dickens’ 
humor,  the  function  of  literature,  the  nature 
of  humanism),  but  they  are  explored  with  a 
cool  intelligence  and  ...  an  occasional  snap 
of  wit.  And  there  is  one  piece,  a  wild- eyed 
analysis  of  ‘Pride  and  Prejudice’  by  the  ‘an¬ 
thropological-psychological  method’  .  .  .  that 
is  a  masterpiece  of  mockery.” 

New  Yorker  42:239  S1  24  ’66  130w 


BUSH,  DOUGLAS.  John  Milton;  a  sketch  of 
his  life  and  writings.  (Masters  of  world  lit. 
ser)  224p  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

828  Milton,  John  64-7786 

This  is  a  “biographical  and  critical  intro¬ 
duction  for  those  who  are  reading  Milton 
seriously  for  the  first  time  or  have  felt  the 
.  .  .  impulse  to  reread  him.  .  .  .  Quotations 
from  his  and  other  early  writings  are  mod¬ 
ernized  in  spelling'  and  punctuation,  except  for 
observing  the  elisions  that  attest  the  poet’s 
concern  with  the  number  of  syllables  in  a 
line.  Translations  from  Milton’s  Latin,  unless 
a  reference  is  given,  are  [the  author’s].” 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


*  [This]  ‘sketch’  of  Milton’s  life  and  writings 
is  explicitly  an  introduction — brief,  shrewd, 
and  with  a  settled  wisdom  which  is  needling 
as  only  a  settled  wisdom  can  be.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  this  book  does  not]  deal  persuasively 
with  the  age-old  problems  in  Milton  that  have 
by  no  means  been  settled.  Milton’s  God?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bush  concedes  that  some  complaints 
against  Him  are  ‘perhaps  legitimate,’  but  says 
no  more  about  them,  and  certainly  does  not 
really  consider  to  what  extent  even  a  slight 
defect  here  might  wreak  havoc  with  the  moral 
and  religious  meaning  of  the  poem.”  Christo¬ 
pher  Ricks 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:27  Je  9  ’66  600w 
“As  is  his  invariable  custom.  Bush  com¬ 
bines  immense  learning  with  grace  of  utter¬ 
ance,  great  skill  in  exact  summary  with  genu¬ 
ine  sensitivity  to  literary  values,  a  good  hard- 
headed  approach  to  controversies  over  fact 
and  interpretation  and  an  unerring  mixture  of 
high  seriousness  with  good  humor.  The  Milton 
who  emerges  from  these  pages  is  neither  glori¬ 
ously  new  nor  visibly  shopworn.  He  is  simply 
there,  as  Shelley  called  him,  ‘the  third  among 
the  sons  of  light,’  who  we  all  know  a  little 
and  ought  to  know  far  better.”  Carlos  Baker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  13  ’64  360w 


BUSH,  DOUGLAS.  John  Keats;  his  life  and 
writings.  (Masters  of  world  lit.  ser)  224p  $4.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

821  Keats,  John  66-11583 

The  “story  of  John  Keats’s  short  life,  his  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  poet,  and  the  themes  of  his 
important  poems  are  the  central  concerns  of 
.  .  .  [this]  biography.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  essay.  Index. 


The  vitality  of  Keats'  major  poetry  and  it 
increasing  appeal  to  the  modern  temper  is  evi 
denced  by  the  appearance  in  America  withii 
five  years  of  three  important  studies,  Waite 
J^kspn  Bates  [John  Keats,  BRD  1963],  Aileei 
BRrid  ?QRQi0h?  ,1Keats:  ,^he  Making  of  a  Poet 
5  ai“-d  n°w  this.  This  is  the  briefes 

stud!e?’  but  an  important  one,  al 
though  it  cannot  compare  in  scope  with  Bate’ 
definitive  work.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  ex 
of  %e  best  type  of  critical  biograph' 
widehpeCrspecnvSe.^  Writer's  ^vetopmenf  h?  i 
Choice  3:408  J1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by.  Barbara  Gelpi 

’66C10(fowan  Science  Monitor  p5  My  1 

[This]  is  not  ‘popular’  biography  but  th 
general  reader  will  enjoy  the  sirrmfioitb1 

clarity  of  its  presen  tethon  whie'the^mor 

serious  student  of  poetry  will  benefit  by  BuslT 


BUSHNELL,  G.  H.  S.  Ancient  arts  of  the 
Americas.  287p  il  col  il  maps  $7.50;  pa  $3.95 
Praeger 


709  Indians — Art.  America — Antiquities. 
Indians1 — Antiquities  65-20077 


The  author  “arranges  his  data  chronological¬ 
ly — 2500  B.C.  in  Peru,  1000  B.C.  in  Mexico  up 
to  the  16th-century  Spanish  conquest  [and]  .  .  . 
surveys  and  subdivides  by  country  and  region 
most  of  the  Americas.”  (Choice)  Chronology. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Bushnell  generalizes  deftly  and  recreates 
the  frenzied  kaleidescope  that  is  Meso-Amer- 
lcan  art.  .  .  .  Although  the  commentary 

throughout  is  authoritative,  one  wishes  more 
of  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  analyze  the 
aesthetic  interaction  and  effects  of  the  maior 
civilizations.” 

Choice  3:24  Mr  ’66  140w 


anoiner  book  m  the  outstanding  World  of 
Art  senes.  Ancient  Arts  ...  by  an  eminent 
English  archaeologist,  curator  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnog¬ 
raphy,  Cambridge,  focuses  principally  on  the 
ancient  arts  of  Mexico,  but  some  North  Amer¬ 
ican  work  is  discussed,  notably  the  South¬ 
west  United  States  Indian  craft  The 

book,  interesting,  informative— though'  adding 
little  new  information— and  handsome,  con- 
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tarns  highly  representative  black-and-white 
pictures  and  excellent  color  plates.”  E.  H. 
Jones 

Library  J  91:97  Ja  1  ’66  140w 
"  [Here]  is  a  text  which  cannot  of  its  nature 
satisfy  the  expert  and  will  exhaust  anyone 
else  who  tries  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages 
at  a  time.  There  is  little  real  description  of 
the  origins  of  pre-Columbian  civilization,  the 
framework  inside  which  it  developed,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  each  culture  held  in  common  with 
the  others  to  the  end.  It  is  left  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  indicate  most  of  the  continuity.  This 
is  the  sadder  because  Hr.  Bushnell  combines 
a  clear  style  with  great  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  well  understands  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  each  art  form  and 
variant.” 

TLS  p236  Mr  24  ’66  430w 


BUSHNELL,  HORACE.  Horace  Bushnell;  ed. 
by  H.  Shelton  Smith.  407p  $7  Oxford 
230.5  Congregationalism.  Theology  65-28037 
The  introductory  essay  discusses  “the  crucial 
role  that  the  running  debate  between  the  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Unitarians  played  in  Bush- 
neli’s  development  of  his  theological  position,  a 
position  which  Smith  calls  Christocentric.  [The 
writer  presents  an]  argument  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Bushnell’ s  theory  of  religious  knowledge 
in  the  context  of  Puritan  epistemology  as  re¬ 
vitalized  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  indicates 
that  his  theory  of  knowledge,  his  understanding 
of  language,  and  his  concern  for  ‘Christian 
comprehensiveness’  are  crucial  to  any  full  grasp 
of  his  theological  method.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:143  Mr  '66  60w 
“Smith  is  a  prominent  student  and  teacher 
of  American  church  history.  .  .  .  [He  I  presents 
a  brilliant  interpretation  of  Bushnell’ s  theo¬ 
logical  position  and  a  thoughtful  selection  of 
his  work  .  .  .  [including]  the  reproduction  of 
almost  the  entire  essay  on  language.  A  very 
fine  bibliography.” 

Choice  2:867  F  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  82:1451  N  24  '65  30w 
“Professor  Smith’s  excellent  edition  .  .  . 

should  interest  not  only  students  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  but  everyone  concerned  with  American  in¬ 
tellectual  history.  For  Bushnell  was  a  major 
American  theologian,  and  his  work  contributes 
substantially  to  the  mid-nineteenth-century 
probing  of  the  Calvinist  tradition  that  marked 
the  thought  of  Hawthorne,  Melville.  Emily 
Dickinson,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  Professor  Smith  too  much  smooths 
over  the  contradictions  and  implicit  heresies  of 
this  man,  who  jeopardized  his  career  to  make 
Calvinism  available  to  the  middle-class  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  For  it  is  just  such  radical,  if  dis¬ 
ordering  creativity  which  justifies  his  presence 
in  this  distinguished  series  [A  Library  of 
Protestant  Thought].”  B.  M.  Cross 

New  Esig  Q  39:247  Je  ’66  550w 


BUTLER,  BEVERLY.  Feather  in  the  wind. 

243p  $3.50  Dodd 

65-20912 

“With  the  Sauk  Indians,  under  Black  Hawk, 
massing  in  1832  for  an  attack  against  the 
Fox-Wisconsin  rivers  portage  settlement.  Neil 
Lindsay  is  determined  to  remain  at  his  lonely 
cabin.  Ill,  irascible  and  resentful  of  his  19-year- 
old  daughter  Alex  for  not  having  been  a  boy, 
he  stubbornly  resists  her  urging  that  they  take 
shelter  in  Fort  Winnebago.  Alex  gets  a  strong 
assist  in  her  present — and  future — difficulties 
from  a  young  Scotsman  who  is  traveling  the 
wilderness  with  a  blind  orphan  girl  on  a 
troubled  mission  of  his  own.  .  .  Ages  twelve  to 
s;xteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  25:356  D  1  ’65  120w 
“An  excellent  historical  story  for  girls.”  A.  T. 
Eaton 

Commonweal  83:158  N  5  ’65  50w 
“Credible  characterization  and  some  feeling 
for  the  pioneer  settlements  around  Fort  Winne¬ 
bago  in  Wisconsin  Territory  and  romance  typi¬ 
cal  of  this  author’s  other  historical  novels  for 
girls.”  Julia  Losinski 

Library  J  90:5088  N  15  ’65  150w 

“Miss  Butler’s  story  is  a  historical  romance 
of  unusual  substance,  well-characterized  and 
firmly  paced.  The  ending,  which  might  possibly 
seem  a  shade  too  happy,  is  the  only  fault  to 
be  found  in  this  gracefully  written  novel.”  M. 
L.  Hector 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  13  ’66  130w 


BUTLER,  DENIS.  1066:  the  story  of  a  year. 
328p  $5.95  Putnam 

942.01  Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain— History— To  1066  66-10463 

“In  1066,  Harold,  King  of  England,  defeated 
the  Saxon’s  invader  Harald  Rardrada  at  Stam¬ 
ford  Bridge  and  in  turn  met  defeat  and  death 
at  Hastings  at  the  hands  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  invading  Norman  Army.  .  .  .  [Here  is 
a]  month-by-month  account  of  the  .  .  .  events 
of  [that]  year.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Genealogies. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:138  Je  '66  70w 
Best  Sell  26:62  My  15  ’66  150w 
“Mr.  Butler  handles  the  fatal  year  chronologi¬ 
cally,  month  by  month,  the  tension  mounting 
inexorably  until  the  disaster  of  Senlac.  .  .  . 
Strongly  recommended.”  Bernard  Hollowood 
Book  Week  p2  Ap  17  ’66  450w 
“One  stubborn  handicap  which  foils  anybody 
trying  to  unravel  the  story  of  the  Conquest 
is  the  paucity  of  completely  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
fanciful  material  written  later  to  compensate 
for  the  seantness  of  prime  sources.  .  .  .  Denis 
Butler  .  .  .  clearly  intends  from  the  start  to 
produce  a  rattling  good  adventure  story.  While 
he  does  stay  responsibly  with  the  more  reliable 
founts  of  information  ...  he  also  accepts  with 
enthusiastic  relish  the  more  glamorous  but 
probably  less  accurate  accounts  of  supple¬ 
mentary  episodes.”  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  28  ’66 
380w 


Economist  219:971  My  28  ’66  260w 
“[The  author  attempts]  to  explain  not  only 
the  renowned  Norman  victory  at  Hastings  but 
also  the  extremely  complex  causes  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  by  Tostig,  one  of  Harold’s  brothers, 
Harald  Hardrada,  the  king  of  Norway,  and 
William,  the  duke  of  the  Normans.  .  .  .  The 
scholar  will  do  well  to  ponder  Mr.  Butler’s 
conception  of  [the]  Earl  Tostig.  .  .  .  Any  library 
serving  the  general  public  should  have  [this 
book].”  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  91:3413  J1  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:3555  J1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  29  ’66  350w 
New  Yorker  42:166  Je  4  '66  llOw 


Time  87:120  My  20  ’66  650w 
"This  is  among  the  best  of  the  numerous 
books  which  have  been  called  into  being  this 
year  by  the  ninth  centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Butler’s]  narrative  is 

vigorous,  if  sometimes  over-picturesque,  and 
if  on  occasion  he  relies  too  confidently  on  the 
twelfth-century  poem  of  Wace,  his  account 
moves  resolutely  forward  to  the  last  day  of 
1066.  ...  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  the 
treatment  here  given  depends  upon  Mr.  Butler’s 
own  investigation  of  the  original  evidence, 
for  on  the  dust  jacket  of  the  book  (though 
not  on  its  title  page)  Dr.  Roy  Leslie  is  par¬ 
ticularly  cited  as  associated  with  the  work. 
At  all  events  there  are  here  to  be  found 
certain  statements  which  are  both  interesting 
and  challenging  but  which  would  have  been 
given  greater  value  had  the  testimony  re¬ 
specting  them  been  more  fully  set  out.  .  .  . 
It  would,  however,  be  churlish  to  multiply 
such  [criticism],  Mr.  Butler  has  obviously  en¬ 
joyed  writing  this  book,  and  his  enthusiasm 
is  infectious.” 

TLS  p411  My  12  ’66  300w 


BUTLER,  HAL.  The  Harmon  Killebrew  story. 
191p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.19  Messner 
796.357  Killebrew,  Harmon  Clayton — Juvenile 
literature.  Baseball — Juvenile  literature 

66-14005 

“Harmon  Killebrew  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  leader  of  the  Minnesota  Twins  and  one  of 
baseball’s  new  sluggers.”  (Library  J)  Tndex. 
“Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:141  J1  1  ’66  30w  [YA] 


“[This  is]  a  run-of-the-mill  book  emphasizing 
the  subject’s  career.  If  the  book  has  any  re¬ 
deeming  grace  to  lift  it  from  mediocrity,  it  is 
the  modesty  of  Killebrew  himself  and  the  fact 
that  success  did  not  come  without  its  ups  and 
downs.  Junior  high  schools  needing  biographies 
of  sports  figures  will  want  to  buy  it  in  modera¬ 


tion.” 


Library  J  91:3551  J1  '66  SOw 


Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  8  ’66  lOw 
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BUTLIN,  MARTIN.  Turner  watercolors.  82p  pi 

$15  Watson-Guptill 

759  Turner.  Joseph  Mallord  William 

65-23371 

A  collection  of  color  plates  with  interpretive 
comment.  Bibliography. 


‘‘Printed  in  Switzerland,  the  color  plates  [in 
this  book]  faithfully  reveal  the  delicacy  of  the 
originals.  One  acquires  an  intimate  pleasure 
from  poring  over  the  watercolors  that  one 
never  attains  from  looking  at  a  brilliant  Turner 
painting.  The  scholarly  commentaries  are 
delightfully  informative.  The  book  is  a  gem  of 
color,  comment,  and  bookbinding.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 
Library  J  91:3193  Je  15  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Butlin’s  choice  of  reproductions  (a  little 
dried  by  tire  offset  process  but  otherwise  com¬ 
mendable)  suggests,  as  well  as  thirty- two 
plates  can,  the  range,  technical  fertility  and 
poetic  feeling  in  which  [Turner]  is  unique.” 
TLS  poOl  J1  12  ‘63  750w  - 


BUTTERFIELD,  L.  H.,  ed.  The  earliest  diary 
of  John  Adams.  See  Adams,  J. 


Virginia  Historical  Society  in  1962.  Its  au¬ 
thenticity  is  thus  strengthened  and  the  editing 
is  of  the  high  quality  we  have  come  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  name  of  Louis  B.  Wright.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:172  Je  ‘66  170w 
"For  the  first  time  the  major  prose  works 
of  this  colonial  Virginian  (1674-1744)  have  been 
brought  together  in  one  volume.  All  have  been 
published  before,  but  are  now  long  out  of 
print.  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  work  is  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  by  Ur.  Wright’s  excellent  in¬ 
troduction,  and  by  Kathleen  Leonard’s  [ap¬ 
pended  notes!.  Recommended  for  all  Amer¬ 
ican  history  collections.”  E.  D.  Johnson 
Library  J  91:1419  Mr  15  ‘66  120w 
TLS  p765  Ag  25.  ‘66  270w 
“This  book  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Belknap  Press  to  bring  out  defini¬ 
tive  editions  of  major  works  of  American 
literature.  .  .  .  Although  [Byrd’s]  titillating 
comments  in  his  secret  diaries  have  won  him 
great  fame,  it  is  the  prose  works  .  .  .  which 
reveal  his  rare  insight  into  social  conditions  of 
his  own  times.  Many  of  his  writings  have  been 
unavailable  for  years;  others  have  been  availa¬ 
ble  in  imperfect  editions.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxliv  autumn  ’66  120w 


BUTWELL,  RICHARD,  jt.  auth.  The  changing 
face  of  Southeast  Asia.  See  Vandenbosch.  A. 


BYRD,  ERNESTINE  N.  Ice  king;  il.  by 
Marilyn  Miller.  142p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.31 

Scribner 

Bears — Stories  65-18941 

The  “story  of  the  polar  bear  Atu,  from  his 
birth  to  adult  life  in  Northern  Greenland.  Two 
streams  of  interest  are  created:  Atu’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  an  Eskimo  boy  whose  people 
killed  Atu’s  parents  and  his  relationship  with 
other  bears,  including  Tonda,  who  became  his 
mate.”  (Horn  Bk)  Glossary.  "Ages  eight 
to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Well-written,  handsomely  produced  story.  .  .  . 
Idealized,  humanized  emotional  reactions  are 
attributed  to  Atu,  creating  a  sense  of  life  in 
nature  that  is  now  peaceful  and  happy,  now 
tortured,  frenzied,  and  full  of  danger — -the 
kind  of  animal  story  that  children  can 
thoroughly  enjoy.  The  crayon  drawings  in 
blacks  and  grays  have  strength,  in  action  and 
atmosphere.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:56  F  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  S.  ,L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:423  Ja  15  ’66  170w 
"Unfortunately,  Miss  Byrd  spoils  a  good 
story  by  straying  from  the  facts  into  senti¬ 
mentality.  Atu,  burdened  with  ‘a  deep  sense 
of  belonging’  and  ‘tragic  memories,’  finally 
bogs  down  in  the  slush.”  Robert  Berkvist 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  19  ’65  llOw 


“The  story  of  how  this  book  was  written 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Atu.  .  .  . 
Although  the  author  has  lived  in  California  all 
her  life,  she  has  long  been  fascinated  by  ice 
and  polar  bears.  At  sixty  she  began  a  writing 
career  with  this  book.  Atu  is  an¬ 
thropomorphic,  but  can’t  one  take  some  lib¬ 
erties  with  these  bears  inasmuch  as  the  female 
is  so  often  photographed  looking  lovingly  at 
her  offspring?  The  rescue  by  Atu  of  his  dead 
mate’s  body  is  so  realistic  one  feels  it  must 
have  happened  somewhere,  sometime.  Excel¬ 
lent  pictures  with  good  feeling  for  the  ani¬ 
mals.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  lOOw 


CADELL,  ELIZABETH.  The  fox  from  his  lair. 

218p  $3.95  Morrow 

66-10705 

"Anabelle  Baird  [is]  at  odds  with  her  fiancd, 
joyless,  child-loathing  Philip  Ancell.  Philip  has 
summoned  Anabell'e  out  to  Lisbon  to  get  the 
once-over  from  his  parvenu  boss,  who  manages 
some  kind  of  international  .cartel.  Anabelle 
[takes]  along  her  two  small  nephews  for  some 
international  baby-sitting — and  tempers  grow 
very  short.  [Then  enters]  Angus  Pemberton,  a 
childhood  ex-enemy  of  Anabell'e’ s  who  is  all 
the  things  that  Philip  isn’t  .  .  .  besides  being 
in  line  for  an  unearned  income  unless  grand¬ 
mother  changes  her  will.”  (N  V  Times  Bk  R) 
This  book  has  been  serialized  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  under  the  title  Why  Did  He  Come 
Back? 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crane 

Best  Sell  25:415  F  1  ’66  400w  [YA] 
“There  is  no  resemblance  between  Miss 
Cadell’s  spirited  romantic  suspense  and  the 
lugubrious  drivel  of  most  women  who  perform 
in  this  medium.  Her  characters,  too,  get 
themselves  into  pecks  of  trouble.  .  .  .  But 
Cadell  heroines  don’t  cry;  they  cope  in  inven¬ 
tive  style.  iSurrounding  characters  are  stylish, 
and  as  for  the  Portuguese  scenes,  you’ll  want 
to  sell  the  old  homestead  for  a  one-way 
ticket  to  those  shores.”  D.  B.  Hughes 
Book  Week  pll  Mr  27  ’66  80w 
“For  Mrs.  Cadell’s  wide  following  here  is 
another  typical  romp  through  love  and  sus¬ 
pense  that  .  .  .  skilfully  mixes  a  beautiful 
heroine,  a  grande  dame,  several  small  boys, 
a  black  sheep  of  an  important  family  and  a 
reluctant  fianod.  .  .  .  This  is  the  kind  of  fun 
and  games  that  is  indispensable  nourishment 
for  the  feminine  reader  if  not  for  the  mystery 
fan.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:962  F  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  16  ’66  170w 


BYRD,  WILLIAM.  The  prose  works  of  William 
Byrd  of  Westover;  narratives  of  a  colonial 
Virginian;  ed.  by  Louis  B.  Wright.  438p  il 
maps  $9.75  Harvard  univ.  press 

975  Virginia — Description  and  travel.  North 
Carolina — Description  and  travel  66-11359 
The  collection  “includes  ‘The  History  of  the 
Dividing  Line,’  ‘The  Secret  History  of  the 
Line,’  ‘A  Progress  to  the  Mines’  and  ‘A  Jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Land  of  Eden,’  all  recounting  Byrd’s 
travels  as  a  landowner  and  provincial  official  to 
various  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
from  1728  to  1733.”  (Library  J)  Appendix: 
Notes  on  th§  text  and  provenance  of  the 
Byrd  manuscripts.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:271  My  ’66  80w 
Choice  3:451  J1  ’66  80w 

“This  new  edition  of  Byrd’s  prose  works 
benefits  from  the  use  of  the  folio  volume  of 
the  Westover  Manuscripts  acquired  by  the 


CAGAN,  PHILLIP.  Determinants  and  effects  of 
changes  in  the  stock  of  money,  1875-1960. 
(Nat.  bur.  of  economic  res.  Studies  in  busi¬ 
ness  cycles)  380p  $10  Columbia  univ.  press 
332.4  Currency  question — U.S.  65-11216 

This  study  “traces  the  effects  of  government 
policies  and  financial  developments  on  changes 
in  the  nation’s  stock  of  money,  which  is  de¬ 
fined  as  the  sum  of  currency  outside  banks  and 
commercial  bank  demand  and  time  deposits 
held  by  the  public.  The  money  stock  is  found 
to  display  a  systematic  pattern  of  fluctuations 
over  business  cycles.  These  fluctuations  have 
been  influenced  by  a  variety  of  forces,  among 
which  the  most  powerful  are  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  banking  system,  and  the  changing 
public  demands  for  currency.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  gold  movements  and  their  effects  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Indexes  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 


“The  book  contains  many  excellent  passages 
worthy  of  attention.  There  also  remain  serious 
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unresolved  issues,  and  the  careful  reader  will 
be  left  on  occasion  with  substantial  doubts  and 
open  questions.  It  is  however  difficult  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  author  severely  for  these  inadequacies 
when  we  consider  that  systematic  investiga¬ 
tions  of  money-supply  mechanisms  re-emerged 
only  recently.  Since  Cagan’s  first  contribution 
to  monetary  theory,  one  lias  become  accustomed 
10  expect  his  efforts  to  yield  a  useful  product  of 
quality.  Our  expectation  has  not  been  in  vain.” 
Karl  Brunner 

Am  Econ  R  56:929  S  ’66  2450w 
‘‘Professor  (Jagan’s  contribution  is  to  examine 
whether  the  effects  of  price  and  output  move¬ 
ments  on  the  three  determinants  of  the  money 
supply  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  co-variauon 
observed.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  a  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  causal  chain  has  run  from  money 
to  prices  and  output.  .  .  .  Even  if  Professor 
Cagan's  work  emerges  unscathed  from  ail  tne 
discussion  it  will  arouse,  the  controversy  is  not 
settled.  But.  whichever  way  things  go,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  Proressor  Cagan  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  knowledge.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  there  is  no  equivalent  British 
work.” 

Economist  219:48  Ap  2  ’66  550w 
“The  volume  continues  in  the  scholarly  tradi¬ 
tion  of  high  level  competence  associated  with 
National  Bureau  publications  in  the  past  and 
is  extremely  well  documented  with  tabular  and 
chart  material  covering  the  phenomena  being 
analyzed.  It  is  important  for  collections  in 
business  and  economics.”  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  90:1896  Ap  15  ’66  150w 


CAID1N,  MARTIN.  Why  space?  and  how  it 
serves  you  in  your  daily  life:  foreword  by 
Homer  E.  Newell.  208p  pi  $4.95  Messner 
629.4  Astronautics  and  civilization.  Satel¬ 
lites,  Artificial  65-15292 

This  is  an  attempt  to  show  “how  the  space 
program  has  already  benefited  industry,  medi¬ 
cine,  communication,  defense,  meterology,  and 
goes  on  to  predict  how  today’s  developments  in 
space  will  affect  our  tomorrows.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


‘‘[The  author’s]  tone  of  justifying  the  space 
effort  from  an  economic,  psychological,  and 
historical  viewpoint  is  uplifted  by  his  seemingly 
utter  sincerity.  In  fact,  one  of  the  last  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  text  is  concerned  with  the  ‘nature 
of  Man’  from  a  physiological,  psychological,  and 
historical  viewpoint.  The  economic  critics  of 
the  space  program  are  answered  by  citing  the 
numerous  ‘spinoffs’  or  unexpected  benefits  in 
all  medical  and  technological  areas.  The  text 
represents  fairly  the  mind  of  those  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  program  and  is  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  inform  the  general  public 
of  the  importance  of  this  great  venture  in  a 
detailed  and  organized  manner.” 

Choice  2:873  F  ’66  llOw 
“Persons  who  are  too  young  to  comprehend 
the  reasoning  behind  space  exploration  and 
the  amount  of  energy  and  money  spent  on  it 
should  read  this  book.  It  is  also  for  the  non¬ 
believers  who  cannot  see  beyond  their  ken. 
Mr.  Caidin,  a  seasoned  writer  and  observer 
of  space  and  technology,  has  again  written  a 
book  worthy  of  study.  ...  It  contains  enough 
information  to  help  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  technology  of  space.  Mr.  Caidin  im¬ 
parts  many  tidbits  of  information  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  of  the  extraordinary  scope  of  the 
space  age.  Recommended  for  public  and  school 
libraries.”  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  90:2149  My  1  ’65  180w 
Library  J  90:3138  J1  ’65  50w  [YA] 


CAIN,  ALFRED  E.,  ed.  The  Negro  heritage 
reader  for  young  people.  See  Negro  heritage 
library,  v6 


CAIN,  ALFRED  E.,  ed.  The  winding  road  to 
freedom.  See  Negro  heritage  library,  v5 


CAIN,  MARVIN  R.  Lincoln’s  attorney  general, 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri.  361p  $7  Univ.  of 
Mo.  press 

973.7  Bates,  Edward.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — Civil  War  65-13690 

The  author  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  History  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  East  Lansing.  This,  his  first  book, 


is  based  upon  manuscript  research,  including 
the  earlier  portion  of  Bates’s  diary  1846-1852. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  well- documented  study  makes  no 
major  alterations  in  the  familiar  story  of 
Lincoln  and  his  associates,  but  affords  sisnili- 
cant  information  on  the  politics  of  the  times 
and  on  Bates's  role  in  Lincoln’s  cabinet.  .  .  . 
[It]  occasionally  lapses  into  stylistic  awkward¬ 
ness,  and  it  makes  so  little  use,  of  the  salty 
phrases  and  intimate  human  detail  to  be  found 
in  the  Diary  that  it  seldom  evokes  the  living 
man.  The  lack  of  artistry  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  admirable  research,  presented  with  good 
organization  and  thoughtful  analysis.  Cain’s 
work  should  find  a  permanent  place  among 
scholarly  studies  in  Civil  War  history.”  Hal 
Bridges 

Am  Hist  R  71:1072  Ap  ’66  320w 
“[The  author]  has  collected  his  material  well 
enough,  but  his  presentation  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Excessively  heavy  on  detail,  light 
on  synthesis  and  analysis,  frequently  weighted 
down  by  uninspired  and  sometimes  cumbersome 
prose,  this  first  and  only  scholarly  biography 
of  Edward  Bates  is  not  the  easiest  or  the  most 
scintillating  reading.”  Charles  Jellison 

J  Am  Hist  52:825  Mr  ’66  350w 


CAIRNS,  H.  ALAN  C.  The  clash  of  cultures; 
early  race  relations  in  Central  Africa.  330p 
$10  Praeger 

301.2942  Africa,  Central — Race  question. 

Africa,  Central — History.  British  in  Africa 

65-25487 

The  author  “estimates  that  about  800  Britons 
experienced  ‘contact  with  tribalism’  in  Central 
Africa  in  the  period  before  the  establishment 
of  imperial  control.  The  book  then  analyzes 
the  relations  of  many  of  these  Britons  with 
and  their  attitudes  toward  the  African  societies 
with  which  they  came  into  contact."  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“[This]  work  admittedly  studies  only  the 
British  side  of  the  contact  situation  but  it 
does  provide  a  valuable  treatment  of  the  Afro- 
British  relationship  before  the  establishment 
of  European  control.  Cairns  emphasizes  the 
ethnocentricism  of  the  British  observer;  he 
readily  concedes  the  many  unfortunate  aspects 
of  imperialism  but  concludes  that  for  Central 
Africa  it  was  ‘a  necessary  and  valuable  phe¬ 
nomenon.’  Recommended  as  collateral  reading 
for  undergraduate  courses  in  anthropology, 
sociology,  religion,  history.  Readable  but  un¬ 
distinguished  style.  Extensive  documentation; 
index;  no  maps.” 

Choice  3:238  My  ’66  llOw 
“The  reader  who  is  not  discouraged  by  the 
wealth  of  historical,  biographical,  geographical 
and  other  such  details  will  be  richly  rewarded 
for  his  perseverance.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  qualities  of  drama  and  irony 
which  pervade  this  unusual  book.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Cairns,  a  Canadian  political  scientist,  has  done 
an  admirable  job  of  historical  analysis  and  has 
given  us  a  book  of  which  the  importance  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  self-assigned  limitations.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  91:1415  Mr  15  ’66  120w 


CAIRNS,  HUNTINGTON,  ed.  A  pageant  of 
painting  from  the  National  gallery  of  art; 
ed.  by  Huntington  Cairns  and  John  Walker. 
2v  252;256-518p  col  pi  $35  Macmillan  (N  Y) ; 
Nat.  gallery  of  art 

759  Paintings,  American.  Paintings,  Euro¬ 
pean  66-11576 

“Part  of  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  publication  of  [these] 
two  .  .  .  volumes  containing  255  full-color 

plates  of  selected  paintings  from  the  collections 
of  that  Gallery,  so  arranged  as  to  trace  a  his¬ 
tory  of  painting  from  the  13th  to  the  20191' 
centuries.  .  .  .  On  the  facing  page  for  each  of 
the  paintings  reproduced  the  editors  have 
chosen  quotations  .  .  .  appropriate  to  or  ex¬ 
plaining  the  .  .  .  painting,  the  artist,  his  period, 
his  subject;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
the  editors  contribute  notes  giving  the  exact 
size  of  the  painting,  the  person  or  persons  for 
whom  the  work  was  painted,  the  collections  to 
which  it  belonged  before  its  acquisition  by  the 
Gallery.”  (Best  Sell) 


“A  great  achievement,  for  the  reproductions 
are  exceptionally  faithful,  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  attention  to  detail,  and  the  two  volumes 
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CAIRNS,  HUNTINGTON— Continued 
become,  in  effect,  a  gallery  and  an  amazingly 
informative  study.  Obviously,  not  all  the  treas¬ 
ures  contained  in  the  Gallery  could  be  included 
and  some  of  the  frequent  visitors  to  the  Gallery 
may  regret  certain  of  their  favorites  were 
omitted.  Not,  however,  for  long;  since  the  two 
volumes  are  exceptionally  well  prepared  and 
should  be  included  in  future  purchase  by  ail 
collegiate  and  university  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:26  Ap  15  ’66  250w 
“A  selective  catalog  of  .  .  .  paintings  in  our 
National  Gallery  which  beautifully  reflects  the 
quality  and  scope  of  this  collection.  It  is  a 
large,  handsome,  reasonably  priced  picture- 
book.  ...  It  is  not  informative  in  so  far  as  art 
history  is  concerned.  .  .  .  One  wonders,  in  some 
cases,  what  criteria  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
passage  matched  with  a  given  painting,  but  in 
general  both  have  subject  matter  or  point  of 
view  in  common.  .  .  .  Except  for  good  quality 
reproductions  of  numerous  paintings-  not  found 
in  color  elsewhere,  it  is  only  recommended  for 
the  layman  as  an  enjoyable,  sometimes  thought- 
provoking  book.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:2820  Je  1  ’ 66  170w 


CAIRNS,  JOHN  C.  France.  ISOp  maps  $4.95; 
pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 

944  France — History  65-26858 

“This  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  French,  their 
group  portrait,  their  culture,  and  mainly  their 
history,  with  emphasis  on  [Charles  de  Gaulle].” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


magnificent  abundance  of  humanity,  whose 
impact  on  countless  people— through  his  films 
and  through  personal  contacts — was  extra¬ 
ordinary.”  Erio  Barnouw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  20  ’66  llOOw 
“[This]  illuminating  biography  [is]  aptly 
named  The  innocent  Eye.  For  in  that  appella¬ 
tion  lies  the  secret  of  Flaherty’s  art.  ...  It  is 
this  that  set  Flaherty  apart  not  only  from  the 
commercial  mainstream  of  film-making  but 
also  from  his  colleagues  in  the  field  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  or  factual  film.  Beside  their  worldli¬ 
ness,  he  was  naive;  beside  their  realism,  he 
was  romantic.  .  .  .  The  production  of  each  of 
the  major  films  receives  full  treatment.  Each 
one  involved  considerable  sturm  und  drang  be¬ 
fore  it  was  completed.  Along  with  the  artist, 
Calder-Marshall  portrays  Robert  Flaherty  the 
man,  by  now  legendary  as  the  most  genial  and 
convivial  of  companions.”  H.  G.  Weinberg 
Sat  R  49:46  F  5  ’66  650w 
Time  87:90  Ja  28  ’66  500w 
“Not  only  is  Mr.  Calder-Marshall  a  very 
readable  guide  to  his  subject’s  career  and 
character  but  he  gains  enormousy  by  being  a 
perceptive  outsider.  ...  It  is  Mr.  Calder-Mar- 
shall’s  great  merit  as  a  commentator  that  he 
does  make  a  manful  effort  to  consider  Flaher¬ 
ty’s  work  from  the  angle  of  today,  and  to 
suggest  how  far  it  succeeds  and  how  far  it 
fails  in  its  own  terms,  as  well  as  trying  to 
define  exactly  what  those  terms  are.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  film  addicts  will  be  irritated  by  the 
author’s  vagueness  about  details.” 

TLS  p488  J1  5  ’63  600w 


“A  view  of  De  Gaulle’s  Fifth  Republic  that 
tends  toward  pessimism.  Citing  today's  with¬ 
drawal  of  Frenchmen  from  politics,  the  author 
wonders  whether  France  will  ever  be  able  to 
flourish  independent  of  De  Gaulle.  .  .  .  [He] 
finds  that  France  is  still  bedeviled  by  problems 
of  political  instability  that  even  the  most  in¬ 
spired  of  leaders  will  find  difficult  to  resolve.” 
V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Tannenbaum 

Am  Hist  R  72:199  O  ’66  S80w 
“The  author  is  unsure  of  his  intended  au¬ 
dience.  He  coddles  the  reader  with  oversimple 
prose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  refers  with  lit¬ 
erary  obscurity  and  with  uncommon  French  ex¬ 
pressions  to  critical  issues  not  emphasized  when 
first  introduced.  Still,  the  writing  is  always 
lively  and  graceful.  All  courses  in  recent  Eu¬ 
ropean  history  of  comparative  government  will 
want  to  have  this  book  on  hand:  there  is  no 
near  substitute.” 

Choice  3:248  My  ’66  lOOw 
Christian  Century  83:16  Ja  5  ’66  40w 
“There  is  nothing  new  here  for  the  scholar 
and  the  well-informed  layman,  but  the  student 
will  find  an  adequate  summary,  from  the  days 
of  Vercingetorix  defeated  by  the  Romans,  to 
the  Third  Republic  defeated  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  Fourth  Republic  replaced  by  General 
de  Gaulle.  The  modern  issues  are  here:  nation¬ 
alism  versus  European  integration,  the  decline 
of  the  French  Empire,  and  constitutional  prob¬ 
lems.  Useful  for  a  collection,  but  not  a  neces¬ 
sity.”  J.  A.  Ruef 

Library  J  91:941  F  15  ’66  llOw 


CALDER-MARSHALL,  ARTHUR.  The  inno¬ 
cent  eye;  the  life  of  Robert  J.  Flaherty; 
based  on  research  material  by  Paul  Rotha 
and  Basil  Wright,  303p  pi  $6.95  Harcourt 
B  or  92  Flaherty,  Robert  Joseph.  Moving 
pictures  66-12357 

A  biography  of  the  film  director  who  created 
Nanook  of  the  North  and  other  documentary 
films.  Appendixes  includes  synopses  of  Nanook, 
Moana,  Man  of  Aran,  Louisiana  Story,  a  com¬ 
mentary  of  The  Land:  and  film  credits.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Choice  3:536  S  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  William  Kirtz 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  28  ’66 
470w 

Reviewed  by  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:1878  Ap  1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  John  Coleman 

New  Statesman  66:498  O  11  ’63  650w 
“The  book  emerges  as  an  absorbing  and 
highly  readable  chronicle  that  adds  important 
information  to  previous  accounts.  It  will  not 
be  the  last,  for  Flaherty,  as  Calder-Marshall 
puts  it,  was  an  ‘over-life-size  figure’  with  a 


CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA.  FANNY.  Life  in 
Mexico;  the  letters  of  Fanny  Calderon  de  la 
Barca;  with  new  material  from  the  author’s 
private  journals;  ed.  and  annotated  by 
Howard  T.  Fisher  and  Marion  Hall  Fisher. 
834p  il  maps  $12.50  Doubleday 
917.2  Mexico — Description  and  travel. 
Mexico — Social  life  and  customs  66-17407 
“The  journals  and  letters  of  this  Scotswoman 
comprise  [a  picture]  of  19th-century  Mexico. 
She  married  a  Spanish  diplomat  and  spent  two 
.  .  ..  years  (1840-41)  in  Mexico,  mostly  in  the 
capital  though  she  traveled  to  other  parts  as 
well.  The  editors  .  .  .  have  interpolated  new 
material  from  Fanny’s  journals,  using  different 
type  as  an  indication.  Most  of  the  .  .  .  blanks 
for  names,  prevalent  in  the  original  edition, 
have  been  filled  in.  Dates  and  other  errors 
have  been  corrected.  Additional  details  and 
background  have  been  supplied  in  .  .  .  [foot¬ 
notes].  Contemporaneous  19th-century  illustra¬ 
tions  [are  included].”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


A  glance  at  this  new  edition  .  .  .  is  enough 
to  alarm  any  admirer  of  [this]  classic.  .  .  . 
There  are  some  200  added  pages,  ...  all  of 
them  addenda  readers  have  been  able  to  do 
without  for  123  years.  Add  to  this  extra  bag¬ 
gage  some  300  illustrations  and  the  book  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  inexpensive  paperback  edi¬ 
tion  the  same  house  issued  a  few  years  ago.  In 
addition,  there  is  Frances  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  s  new  name:  Fanny.  Yet  for  all  its  un¬ 
orthodoxies.  _  the  new  edition  [works].  Now 
that  the  Fishers  have  broken  down  the  re¬ 
serve  which  the  customs  of  the  times  (and 
her  husband’s  position)  demanded  of  [Fanny 
Calderon  si  book,  there  is  further  proof  that 
her  singular  sensibilities  make  her.  willy-nilly, 
the  best  of  historians  and  sociologists.”  Jose 

Book  Week  plO  O  23  ’66  lOOOw 


a  uennitive  edition  ot  this  quiet  persistent 
classic  has  been  long  overdue.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  larger  academic  and  public  librar¬ 
ies.  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

Library  J  91:3946  S  1  ’66  160w 
“[This]  memoir  .  .  .  published  more  than  a 
century  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  enduring, 
lighthearted  and  informative  books  ever  writ¬ 
ten  about  [Mexico],  .  .  .  [Fanny  Calderdn] 
recorded  her  observations  with  fidelity  insight 
and  wit.  ...  As  a  writer  she  was  .  .  .  given 
to  euphemism.  .  .  But.  these  excesses  were 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  sharp  detail 
of  .,heX  observations,  her  skill  with  anecdotes 
and  the  barbed  descriptions  of  some  of  her 
characters.  .  .  .  [The  additions]  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  original  text  .  .  and  amplify  the 
already  fascinating  character  of  the  author.  .  .  . 
The  Fishers’  greatest  contribution  .  .  is  in 
their  annotation  of  Fanny’s  text.  The  notes 
bulk  almost  half  as  large  as  the  expanded  text 
itself  [and  are  mostly]  .  .  .  graceful,  well- 
written  little  essays  (and  some,  not  so  little) 
which  enlighten  the  reader  and  heighten  his 
enjoyment  of  the  text.”  W.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  23  ’66  2350w 
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CALDWELL, 

T. 


JANET  TAYLOR.  See  Caldwell. 


CALDWELL,  JOSEPH  R.,  ed.  New  roads  to 

yesterday.  See  Science 


CALDWELL,  TAYLOR.  No  one  hears  but  Him. 

29Sp  $4.95  Doubleday 

66-12227 

In  this  sequel,  “resuming-  the  method  of  The 
Listener  IBRD  1961],  Miss  Caldwell  has  still 
more  people  presenting  themselves,  one  by  one, 
in  the  chapel  where  inspiration  and  their  own 
tentative  efforts  at  good  will  lead  them  to 
tough,  realistic  answers;  these  are  not  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems,  but  attitudes  to  be  taken 
while  shouldering  burdens.”  (America) 


“Some  private  little  prejudices  of  the  author 
are  aired,  but  generally  the  characters  are 
good,  the  situations  poignant.”  W.  B.  Hill 
America  114:672  My  7  ’66  80w 
“The  characters  are,  generally,  clearly  con¬ 
ceived  and  authentic,  and  there  is  not  one 
vignette  that  does  not  have  its  moment  of 
genuine  poignancy.  Furthermore,  Miss  Cald¬ 
well’s  solutions  are  honest;  they  are  as  demand¬ 
ing  as  life  itself.  .  .  .  The  real  drawback  to  per¬ 
fect  enjoyment  of  this  sequel  is  not  actually  in 
the  characters,  some  of  whom  have  wonderful 
touches  about  them,  but  in  the  continued  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  technique  and  in  Miss  Caldwell’s 
use  of  God  as  a  means  of  displaying  in  print 
her  personal  obsessions.  .  .  .  [Those]  who  are 
tolerant  enough  to  smile  at  times  and  refuse 
to  be  irritated  will  find  in  here  something  solid, 
stable,  generally  sane,  rewarding.”  W.  B.  Hill 
Best  Sell  25:457  Mr  15  ’66  600w 
“No  reviewer  with  a  conscience  can  forgive 
the  perpetration  of  so  much  preachy,  stagey 
claptrap  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  ...  If  you 
haven’t  read  Taylor  Caldwell  before  you’ve  no 
idea  how  very  much  worse  than  you  imagine 
this  could  be,  it  in  fact  is.” 

Critic  24:78  Ap  ’66  120w 
“[These]  characterizations  of  people  from  dif¬ 
ferent  walks  of  life  form  a  very  gloomy  evalua¬ 
tion  of  American  civilization.  .  .  .  The  concept 
of  The  Listener  was  interesting  and  the  point 
well  exemplified.  But  enough  is  enough.  The 
same  theme,  repeated  so  often,  becomes  tedious. 
The  book  is  deeply  religious,  of  a  highly  in¬ 
dividualistic.  personalized  kind,  urging  person 
to  person  charity,  eschewing  all  forms  of  or¬ 
ganized  ‘love.’  Libraries  which  have  The  List¬ 
ener  may  care  to  have  its  sequel.”  R.  W.  Hen¬ 
derson  Ljbrary  j  91;1243  Mr  1  ’66  160w 
Time  87:112  Je  24  ’66  lOOw 


CALHOUN,  DANIEL  H.  Professional  lives  in 

America;  structure  and  aspiration,  1750-1850. 

231p  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

301.44  Professions.  U.S.— Social  conditions 

65-22042 

“The  first  section  [of  this  study]  concerns 
itself  with  the  evolving  values  of  the  medical 
profession  in  New  York  City  between,  roughly. 
1790  and  1847;  the  second  with  the  structural 
development  of  the  bar  in  frontier  Tennessee: 
the  third  with  changing  career  patterns  in 
the  ministry  in  New  Hampshire.  ..  .  .  The  final 
section  .  .  .  concerns  itself  with  .  .  .  the 

decline  of  permanency  in  ministerial  tenures 
in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  clergy 
of  New  Hampshire.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  professions. 
Calhoun  argues,  moved  in  this  period  toward 
uniformity,  away  from  any  individual  distinc¬ 
tion.’  ”  (Science)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index.  _ 

Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Mandelbaum 

Am  Hist  R  71:10ol  Ap  66  550w 

Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Sanders 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:199  Ja  ’66  370w 

Choice  2:881  F  ’66  200w 
J  Am  Hist  52:676  D  ’65  90w 

“Because  of  the  heavy  use  of  graphs,  charts 
and  statistics  derived  from  primary  source 
material  found  in  local  communities.  Professor 
Calhoun  has  written  a  book  that  does  not 
lend  itself  to  pleasurable  reading.  However 
any  scholar  interested  in  this  area  would  be 
remiss  not  to  consult  this  work  which  is  for 
large  public,  college,  and  university  libraries. 
D.  F.  Robinson  j  90;4342  Q  15  .g5  160w 

“The  book  is  disappointing,  disappointing 
not  because  of  the  author’s  lack  of  ambition 


or  imagination,  but  because  the  achievement 
promised  by  his  abilities  and  high  seriousness 
of  purpose  has  been  flawed  in  its  execution. 
.  .  .  [This  manifests  itself]  stylistically  in  an 
overwrought  and  at  times  almost  opaque  prose, 
within  chapters  in  an  organization  often 
haphazard.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  a  larger  theoretical 
structure.  ...  It  is  never  explained  precisely 
why  New  York  City  physicians.  New  Hampshire 
ministers,  and  Tennessee  lawyers  should  find 
themselves  together  between  the  covers  of  a 
single  slim  volume.  ...  In  view,  finally,  of 
the  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  the 
literature  on  the  professions,  it  is  rather 
strange  that  the  author  and  the  publisher 
.  .  .  have  not  provided  ...  a  bibliography.” 
Charles  Rosenberg 

Science  151:439  Ja  28  '66  1300w 
“This  is  a  most  illuminating  and  entertaining 
book.  The  entertainment  does  not  come  from 
any  passion  for  wisecracks,  or  from  the 
search  for  horrible  examples  but  from  a  highly 
illuminating  wit.  .  .  .  The  story  of  the  attempt 
to  organize  or  monopolize  medical  practice  in 
New  York  is  highly  .  .  .  revealing.  .  .  .  The 
most  entertaining  chapters  deal  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  role  of  the  clergy.  .  .  .  This  is  a  concise 
book,  and  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
American  social  history.” 

TLS  p59  Ja  27  ’66  850w 


CALIFORNIA.  UNIVERSITY.  University  at 
Los  Angeles.  African  studies  center.  Urbani¬ 
zation  and  migration  in  West  Africa.  See 
Kuper.  H..  ed. 


CALISHER.  HORTENSE.  The  railway  police: 

and.  The  last  trolley  ride.  248p  $5  Little 

66-16561 

Two  novellas  by  the  author  of  Journal  from 
Ellipsia  (BRD  1965).  The  first  tells  how  “a 
social  worker  of  thirty- nine  who  wears  wigs 
because  she  is  absolutely  bald  decides,  after 
seeing  a  vagrant  thrown  off  a  train  by  the  rail¬ 
way  police,  to  announce  her  baldness  ...  to 
obliterate  all  evidence  of  her  place  in  the 
world,  her  home  and  job.  to  become  a  vagrant. 
She  begins  by  leaving  her  girdle  and  stockings 
in  the  train  lavatory  and  ends  by  monkishly 
carrying  a  bowl  and  watching  from  under  a 
viaduct  as  the  sun  comes  up.”  (Sat  R)  The 
second  story  traces  the  lives  and  marriages  of 
two  men  from  youth  to  age. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:127  My  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:86  Je  1  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Book  Week  p8  Ja  1  '67  350w 
“Two  beautiful  interesting  short  novels  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  Jamesian  grace  and  fluency,  lit  with 
sudden  lovely  images,  and  sustained  by  a  com¬ 
passionate  and  witty  wisdom.  The  angle  of 
vision  is  introspective  and  retrospective,  as 
if  one  were  looking  back  on  a  past  long  pondered 
and  felt.  The  result  is  a  book  less  concerned 
with  action  than  reflection,  with  immediate  act 
than  ultimate  meaning.  .  .  .  Highly  recommend¬ 
ed.” 


Choice  3:768  N  ’66  170w 


“Two  analytical  and  subjective  studies  of 
personality.  .  .  .  Miss  Calisher  has  presented 
an  interesting  supposition  in  both  stories,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  lost  in  excessive  verbosity. 
Also,  another  annoying  feature  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  is  that  both  men  are  named  Jim. 
Therefore,  she  calls  one  Jim  and  the  other  mate 
but  this  becomes  so  confusing  at  times  that  one 
does  not  know  about  whom  she  is  talking.  Her 
didactic  moralising  is  particularly  irritating  in 
this  tale.  It  is  regrettable  that  Miss  Calisher. 
gifted  as  she  is  in  her  command  of  the  English 
language,  cannot  control  her  writing.”  Rita  Es- 
tok 

Library  J  91:2516  My  15  ’66  21  Ow 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Cassill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  22  ’66  800w 


Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

Reporter  35:66  N  17  ’66  1250w 
"It’s  hard  to  avoid  comparisons:  The  Railway 
Police  is  the  better  of  the  two.  There's  some¬ 
thing  too  archly  coy  about  The  Last  Trolley 
Ride.  The  convolutions  of  the  sentences,  the 
fake  suspense  about  who  is  telling  the  storv 
and  about  what  finally  did  happen,  falsify,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  essential  simplicity  of  the 
storv  itself.  .  .  .  The  trolley  itself  is  a  symbol 
of  fate,  of  the  past,  of  a  simpler  life:  and 
also  of  an  unruly  universe.  .  .  .  There’s  plenty 
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CALISHER,  HORTENSE — Continued 
of  suspect  mystery  and  initial  obscurity  in  The 
Railway  Police,  but  the  story  is  finally  compell¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  intricacies,  the  subtleties,  the 
cerebrations  of  Miss  Calisher’s  style  work  bet¬ 
ter  here,  partly  because  the  woman,  who  nar¬ 
rates  the  story,  is  herself  involuted  and  com¬ 
plicated  (as  Grandfather  Jim  is  not),  and  part¬ 
ly  because  the  story  is  no  idyl,  but  tense  and 
metaphysical.”  J.  J.  Hall 

Sat  R  49:39  Je  18  ’66  550w 


CALLAHAN,  DANIEL.  The  new  Church:  es¬ 
says  in  Catholic  reform.  222p  $4.50  Scribner 

282.73  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S. 

66-24497 

“This  collection  of  essays,  gathered  from 
journals  and  speeches,  explores  topics  of  con¬ 
tinuing  urgency  in  the  debates  on  renewal  and 
reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

[The  author  discusses]  the  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  of  the  Catholic  layman,  .  .  .  the  Cath¬ 
olic  in  relationship  to  a  pluralistic  society, 
to  the  authority  of  his  church,  and  to  himself.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“More  than  half  of  these  essays,  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  broke  new  ground  in  the 
self-understanding  of  the  educated  Catholic 
who  was  involved  in  American  society.  .  .  . 
More  than  any  Catholic  theologian,  [Mr.  Cal¬ 
lahan]  has  found  in  sociology  a  basic  source 
for  theological  inquiry.”  Michael  Novak 
Book  Week  p2  N  27  ’66  750w 


“Basically  concerned  with  ‘the  way  in  which 
the  American  Catholic  should  relate  his  religion 
to  the  society  in  which  he  lives’  .  .  .  [the  au¬ 
thor  discusses]  many  things,  including  the 
quality  of  Catholic  higher  education,  the  need 
for  logic  of  religion  .  .  .  and  the  imperative 
need  for  ail  Christians  to  come  to  terms  with 
themselves.  Some  of  his  statements  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  considered  heretical  in 
earlier  times  and  perhaps  a  number  of  Cath¬ 
olics  would  be  shocked  by  them  today.  But 
since  this  book  is  addressed  only  to  intellec¬ 
tuals  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  be  read 
by  them.  This  is  a  stirring  challenge  to  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Church  for  thinking  Catholics 
which  deserves  a  place  in  all  large  public  li¬ 
braries  and  in  Catholic  colleges.”  E.  T.  Smith 
Library  J  91:4122  S  15  ’66  230w 


CALLANDER,  MARGARET.  The  poetry  of 
Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  308p  $7  Barnes  &  Noble 

841  Jouve,  Pierre  Jean  65-8953 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  work  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  poet. 


CALLEO,  DAVID  P.  Europe’s  future:  the 
grand  alternatives.  192p  $4.95  Horizon  press 

940.55  Europe — Politics — 1945-  65-26723 

This  study  opens  with  a  “comparison  of  the 
ideals  of  nationalism  and  federalism  and  their 
relation  to  schemes  for  Europe.  There  follows 
an  .  .  .  analysis  of  the  Common  Market’s  claim 
to  be  Europe’s  nascent  federal  government  .  .  . 
followed  by  a  .  .  .  survey  of  the  fundamental 
philosophy  and  policy  of  General  de  Gaulle 
.  .  .  the  schemes  of  the  Atlanticists  and  .  .  . 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  drive 
to  create  a  united  Europe.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  ’66  30w 


Professor  David  P.  Calleo  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  has  written  an  excellent,  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched  book  ...  in  a  style  that  is  fresh 
and  exciting,  eliminating  much  of  the  history 
or  Europe  that  contributes  little  to  the  present 
situation.  .  .  .  The  diminishing  effectiveness 
of  parliaments  he  takes  for  granted,  stating 
that  strong  executive  government  has  become 
a  necessity  in  a  modem  world.  Parliaments 
have,  in  fact,  generally  declined.’  He  concludes 
that  ‘It  is  the  president  who  represents  the 
people  and  parliament  the  elite.'  ”  J.  M.  Gavin 
Harper  232:114  Ap  '66  800w 

“A  brilliant  and  incisive  analysis  of  American 
misconceptions  about  postwar  Europe.  .  .  . 
[Calleo]  has  written  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
single  account  of  America's  role  in  the  drama 
of  European  unification.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  for  Americans,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  section  in  which  he  probes  the 
federalist  approach  to  European  unification 
which  has  so  entranced  officiai  Washington.” 
Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  J1  28  ’66  1900w 


l  j. maj  uiscussion  sucks  to  tne  superficial 
questions:  of  the  form  in  which  the  Common 
Market  will  survive,  of  the  type  of  integration 
to  expect  in  the  next  few  years,  of  the  system 
of  alliance  that  will  keep  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  together.  Nowhere  does  [the  au¬ 
thor]  examine  or  even  speculate  on  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  modem  Western  European  so- 
cieiy— ltd  cohesiveness,  its  growing  uniformity, 
and  the  inability  of  the  governments  to  behave 
like  sovereign  states  even  though  they  still 
claim  this  vestige  of  past  glory.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  in  spite  of  writing  a  lively  little 
resume  of  the  current  arguments — in  which 
he  gives  a  great  deal  too  much  weight  to 
Gaullism — he  says  little  original  or  new.” 

TLS  p98  P  10  ’66  lOOOw 


CALLORD,  THOMAS  HENRY.  See  Ross,  S. 


“A  conscientious  and  lengthy  study.  .  .  . 
Nothing  comparable  to  it  exists  in  English  or 
in  French,  and  for  this  reason  specialists  will 
appreciate  not  only  its  helpful  factual  informa¬ 
tion  but  its  occasional  interesting  critical  views 
as  well  ....  What  is  lacking  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  study  is  some  sort  of  overall  critical  view. 

.  .  .  Miss  Callander,  in  her  introduction,  makes 
the  statement  that  Jouve  is  ‘perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  living  French  poet  and  one  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  writers  of  this  century.’  Her  study 
would  have  been  far  more  valuable  had  she 
attempted  to  defend  this  highly  debatable  thesis 
rather  than  having  taken  it  for  granted.  None¬ 
theless  all  graduate  school  libraries  will  want 
this  book.” 

Choice  3:213  My  ’66  lOOw 


“[The  author]  has  done  the  job  thoroughly, 
and  we  must  be  grateful  to  her  for  having 
filled  a  yawning  gap.  .  .  .  Presumably  in¬ 
tended  as  an  introduction  to  Jouve  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  French  literature,  .  .  . 
[the  book]  serves  an  admirable  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably  well.  .  .  .  All  the  important  books 
that  Jouve  has  written  are  analysed  and  docu¬ 
mented  with  painstaking  thoroughness.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Callander’s  treatment  of  Jouve  is  open  to 
mild  objection  on  two  counts.  The  first  is  that 
she  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out  [his]  phe¬ 
nomenal  quality.  .  .  .  The  second  criticism 

is  that  Dr.  Callander  has  concentrated  rathei 
too  much  on  the  religious  aspect  of  Jouve’s  in¬ 
spiration  and  rather  too  little  on  his  power  as 
a  poet.  .  .  .  But  not  too  much  should  be  made 
of  this.  Dr.  Callander  has  written  a  useful 
and  enlightening  book,  and  she  deserves  our 
gratitude.” 

TLS  p45  Ja  20  ’66  llOOw 


c ALBERT-  JAMES.  The  naval  profession.  196p 

$5.50  McGraw 


359.1  U.S.  Navy 


65-24890 


^-The  author  “outlines  the  organization  of  the 
SfaVHic>anT^ore^ lates  it  to  its  position  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Hypothetical 
21nlHSe!+0<f^  tours.  of,  duty,  on  various  type  ships 
and  stations,  including  naval  aviation  and 
SmJtiafv(n0'N?uty’  .  illustrate  in  narrative  fashion 
what  the  Navy  is  and  does,  and  what  experi- 
fbjpes  a  naval  officer  might  encounter  during 
his  career  The  various  paths  a  man  might 
take  to  obtain  a  USN  commission  including 
Naval  Academy,  NROTC,  or  one  of  the  officer’s 
training  programs  are  indicated.  Appen¬ 

dixes  outline  educational,  physical  and  char¬ 
acter  requirements  for  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
grams.”  (Library  j)  Bibliography.  Index 


[The]  former  skipper  of  the  nuclear  Polar 
submarine  Skate  .  .  .  approaches  his  task 
9f  making  the  profession  attractive  with  an 
intellectual  maturity  suited  to  the  audience 
of  modern  college  graduates.  .  .  it  Uner- 
haps  regrettable  that  virtually  nothing  is  said 
about  the  men  in  the  Navy,  but  then  the  book 
?esbd'led  to  recruit  seamen.  Obviously 

library°lhelves"FS  °n  hlffh  SCh°o1  and  colle*e 
Choice  3:111  Ap  ’66  120w  [YA] 

“[This]  book  should  be  of  interest  to  voung 

for s!  ’  ’S<F.kl,T."  An  deirson  ’  and  t0  *Uidance  00  ” 
Library  J  90:5296  D  1  ’65  160w 

Library  J  91:444  Ja  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
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The  CAMBRIDGE  economic  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  vG,  The  industrial  revolutions  and 
after:  incomes,  population  and  technological 
change;  ed.  by  H.  J.  Habakkuk  and  M. 
Postan.  2pta  60l;603-1040p  $19. 5ft  Cambridge 
330.94  Europe — Economic  conditions.  Europe 
— Industries — History  (A41-3509) 

"The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  group 
of  three  designed  to  cover  the  economic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  western  world  during  and  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  As  the  main  theme 
of  the  volume  is  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  modern  industrial  system,  and  as  that 
system  arose  and  developed  at  different  Limes 
in  different  countries  .  .  .  most  of  the  essays 
in  this  and  the  subsequent  two  volumes  will 
be  found  to  deal  with  the  economic  history  of 
the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries.  .  .  . 
[This]  first  volume  deals  with  factors  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  which  are  so  to  speak  ‘ex¬ 
ternal’  to  the  economic  system  narrowly  de¬ 
fined;  .  .  .  viz.  population,  territorial  expan¬ 
sion,  transport  and,  above  all,  technological 
change."  (Pref)  Chapters  on  the  United  States 
are  included.  Bibliography.  Index.  For  volume 
three  see  BRD  1963. 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Kindleberger 

Am  Econ  R  56:S9S  S  ’66  2050w 
Reviewed  by  Rondo  Cameron 

Am  Hist  R  71:1317  J1  ’66  800w 


“This  is  a  strange  book,  and  its  planning 
has  obviously  broken  down  pretty  badly.  But 
it  contains  major  contributions  to  economic 
history  and  will  have  to  be  read  by  anyone 
interested  in  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  other  Cambridge  histories."  E.  J. 
Hobsbawm 

New  Statesman  70:404  S  17  '65  950w 


“The  high  spots  of  the  volume  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  two  chapters  which  make  the  most 
original  contribution:  ‘Technological  Change 
and  Development  in  Western  Europe,  1750- 
1914,’  a  massive  book-length  survey  by  Landes; 
and  ‘Agrarian  Policies  and  Industrialization: 
Russia,  1861-1917,’  some  one  hundred  well- 
tuned  pages  by  Gerschenkron.  .  .  .  Landes’ 
vast  scope  and  Gerschenkron’ s  keen  historical 
analysis  do  more  than  provide  foils  for  each 
other.  They  also  cast  a  sharp  light  which  il¬ 
luminates  the  weaknesses  of  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  In  particular,  they  remind  one 
that  it  is  only  in  a  limited  and  fragmented 
sense  that  most  chapters,  even  taken  together, 
really  do  deal  with  ‘the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tions.’  ”  Barry  Supple 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:104  Mr  ’66  950w 


The  CAMBRIDGE  medieval  history;  v4.  The  By¬ 
zantine  empire;  pt.  1,  Byzantium  and  its 
neighbours;  ed.  by  J.  M.  Hussey;  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  D.  M.  Nicol  and  G. 
Cowan.  2d  ed  1168p  maps  $25  Cambridge 
909.07  Middle  Ages — History  (66-4537) 

“The  first  edition  [of  this  volume],  published 
in  1923,  has  been  completely  rewritten.  This 
[book,  part  1]  basically  deals  with  political  his¬ 
tory;  part  2,  when  it  appears,  will  cover  gov¬ 
ernment,  church,  and  civilization.  .  .  .  As  in  the 
first  edition,  the  official  dates  are  717-1453. 
However,  two  new  chapters  now  cover  the 
period  330-717  [now  considered  to  be  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  Byzantine  history],  ...  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  lists  of  rulers  of  Byzantium 
and  its  neighboring  states,  genealogical  tables, 
and  lists  of  popes  and  patriarchs.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:833  N  ’66  200w 


“The  contributors,  all  authorities  in  their 
special  fields,  are  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Research  since  1923  has 
made  a  new  appraisal  of  events  and  personal¬ 
ities  necessary.  For  example,  where  the  lst_  edi¬ 
tion  was  faintly  neutral  towards  Theoctistus 
the  Logothete  and  forthright  in  condemning 
Michael  III,  the  2d  edition  salutes  both  as  gifted 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the 
chapters  ranges  from  brilliant  to  excellent,  and 
repetition  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum  by  a 
seemingly  tireless  editor.  This  monumental 
work  of  modern  scholarship  will  remain  defini¬ 
tive  for  at  least  a  generation.”  P.  F.  Moran 
Library  J  91:3717  Ag  ’66  280w 


‘‘[This]  new  volume  follows  the  general 
scheme  of  the  older  edition  but  avoids  its 
faults  .  .  .  [However]  the  actual  arrangement 
helps  to  perpetuate  the  old  fallacy  that  Byzan¬ 
tine  history  is  something  apart.,.  .  .,  [The  edit¬ 
ing]  cannot  have  been  easy,  in  view  of  the 
number  and  varied  nationalities  of  the  contrib¬ 
utors,  and  the  delays  in  publication.  .  .  .  But 


it  has  been  well  done.  The  contributions  are 
of  an  evenness  rare  in  a  cooperative  work,  and 
the  translations  from  foreign  languages  read 
smoothly.  Footnotes  have  been  permitted.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  achievement  of  the 
volume  is  to  provide  a  bibliography  which  con¬ 
tains  every  book  and  article  of  importance 
written  about  Byzantium  from  the  earliest  times 
up  till  1962.  .  .  .  For  that,  even  more  than 
for  the  admirable  chapters  of  the  text,  scholars 
will  be  grateful  for  years  to  come.”  Steven 
Runciman 

New  Statesman  72:232  Ag  12  ’66  1150w 
“To  compare  this  monumental  revisionist  work 
of  1168  pages,  the  first  of  a  projected  two,  with 
the  single  volume  dedicated  to  the  subject  in 
the  original  edition  of  1923  is  to  appreciate 
what  enormous  advances  have  been  made  over 
the  last  forty  years  in  our  whole  understanding 
of  Byzantine  history  and  the  evolution  of 
medieval  Eastern  Europe.  What  we  have  here  is 
a  compact,  detailed,  yet  lucid  survey  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  political  history,  [with]  sections  on  the 
Fourth  Crusade  and  ...  a  final  set  of  five 
chapters  on  the  Muslim  world.  .  .  .  [Famous 
scholars]  and  brilliantly  condensed  and  lucid 
presentation  of  the  most  recent  researches  give 
the  work  unusual  distinction.” 

Va  Q  R  42 :cliii  autumn  ’66  250w 


CAMERON,  IAN.  Lodestone  and  evening  star; 
the  epic  voyages  of  discovery,  1493  B.C. — 
1896  A.D.  288p  pi  col  pi  maps  $6.95  Dutton 
910-9  Discoveries  (in  geography)  66-11543 
An  account  of  maritime  exploration  which  “is 
arranged  into  three  parts:  ’Through  a  Glass. 
Darkly’  covering  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
Irish  and  Viking  voyages  from  1493  B.C.  into 
the  11th  century  A.D.;  ‘Golden  Age  of  Discov¬ 
ery’ — European  voyagers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  late  18th  century;  and  ‘The  Farthest 
Ends  of  the  E'arth’  covering  19th-century  arctic 
and  antarctic  voyages.”  (Library  J)  Appendixes 
includes  The  location  of  Vineland  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  background  to  the  voyages  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Franklin  Russell 

Book  Week  pl2  S  4  '66  750w 
Choice  3:935  D  ’66  130w 
“Ian  Cameron  has  written  a  fascinating  book, 
covering  3000  years  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
in  a  lively  fashion  which  should  assure  it  a 
much  wider  audience  than  academia.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  has  a  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of 
classical  history,  ship  history,  and  the  history 
of  exploration.  With  such  a  background  he 
is  extremely  well  qualified  to  reconstruct  these 
historic  voyages.  Ancient  works  of  geography, 
astronomy  and  cartography  as  well  as  journals 
and  logs  kept  by  voyagers  are  used  to  pile  up 
convincing  evidence  and  to  support  the  logic  of 
his  arguments.  He  may  disturb  the  Italo-Amer- 
ican  CoJumbophiles.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended 
for  all  libraries.”  F.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:3717  Ag  ’66  240w 
Library  J  91:4366  S  15  ’66  80w  [TA] 
“[The  author]  has  scrutinized  the  evidence 
with  the  eye  of  a  seaman  and  the  experience 
of  a  traveller;  and  he  has  brought  to  its  inter¬ 
pretation  a  talent  for  imaginative  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Unfettered  by  academic  inhibitions 
[Mr.  Cameron]  describes  in  an  attractively 
forthright  style  the  doings  of  the  great  navi¬ 
gators  and  their  struggles  with  currents,  winds, 
storms,  fogs,  ice  and,  last  but  not  least,  scurvy. 
Where  the  sources  are  full,  he  writes  ap¬ 
preciatively  of  the  qualities  which  enabled  them 
to  overcome  formidable  obstacles.  WTiere  they 
are  scant,  he  speculates  boldly,  drawing  upon 
a  fund  of  nautical  experience  to  support  his 
theories.  These  are  never  wholly  implausible 
even  where  a  measure  of  special  pleading  is 
avowed.  But  there  is  a  disconcerting  tendency 
to  weaken  the  distinctions  between  possibility, 
probability  and  certainty.” 

TLS  p!44  F  24  ’66  650w 


CAMERON,  JAMES.  Here  Is  your  enemy; 
James  Cameron’s  complete  report  from  North 
Vietnam.  144p  pi  $3.95  Holt 

915.97  Viet  Nam  (Democratic  Republic) — 
Description  and  travel.  Viet  Nam — History 

66-20860 

A  British  journalist  who  had  been  in  North 
Vietnam  twelve  years  ago,  revisited  the  area 
in  December,  1965,  at  his  own  expense.  He 
talked  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  prime  min- 
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CAMERON,  JAMES — Continued 
ister  Pham  Van  Dong.  In  this  book  Cameron 
describes  the  North  Vietnamese  administration, 
defense  systems,  and  people. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  26:156  J1  15  '66  500w 
“Nobody  wil  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cameron’s 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  .  .  .  The 
legitimate  debate  will  revolve  around  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  it  all  means.  Many  West¬ 
erners,  Americans  included,  will  agree  that  a 
lot  of  Americans  may  have  become  irrational 
on  the  subject  of  communism.  .  .  .  However, 
Mr.  Cameron  may  be  going  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  when  he  writes  that  this  Asian  com¬ 
munism  caters  for  the  first  time  to  hopes  as 
well  as  needs.  .  .  .  The  Asian  lands  of  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines  fought  long  and  tough 
struggles  against  Communist  guerrillas  because 
that  brand  of  terrorism  offered  *  them  little 
hope.  Then,  too,  there  is  Mr.  Cameron’s 
happy  assessment  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
fighting  for  national  independence  and  only 
coincidentally  happen  to  have  along  with  them 
some  Communist  organizers.  This  question  of 
Communist  influence  in  the  Viet  Cong  is.  of 
course,  the  subject  of  widespread  debate.”  John 
Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Je  23  ’66 
800w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:3444  J1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fall 

Nation  203:188  S  5  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:32  Je  4  ’66  500w 
“An  English  liberal  with  long  experience  in 
Asia,  [Cameron]  is  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  totalitarian  Communist  apparatus  which 
rules  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  authentic  drive 
for  national  identity  and  independence  which 
has  made  the  Vietnamese  revolution  possible. 
Much  of  Cameron’s  book  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  read  his  dispatches  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  London  Evening  Standard  last 
[winter] .  What  emerges  most  clearly  from 
the  second  reading  is  his  sense  of  the  ordinary 
Vietnamese  people  he  met  during  the  winter 
of  1965  when  American  bombs  were  falling  on 
the  transport  and  communications  systems 
throughout  the  country.  Cameron  is  not  a 
sentimentalist  but  he  was  enormously  impressed 
by  the  remarkable  courage  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  Vietnamese  in  the  face  of  death.  Indeed 
the  most  important  contribution  of  his  book 
is  to  show  that  the  stoicism  of  the  Vietnamese 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  most  ne¬ 
glected,  factors  in  the  debate  over  Vietnam.” 
Jean  Lacouture 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:5  My  12  ’66  4400w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ag  21  ’66  220w 
.  “As  much  of  North  Vietnam  as  this  British 
journalist  was  able  to  see  during  a  month’s 
visit  last  year.  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  good  writer. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
we  can  win  the  war,  and  that  we  should  not, 
but,  he  is  frank  about  his  partisanship.  When 
he  is  arguing,  he  says  so,  and  he  distinguishes 
clearly  between  what  he  saw,  what  he  felt,  and 
what  he  thinks.  His  book’s  main  flaws  are 
marks  of  hasty  assembly.” 

New  Yorker  42:205  My  21  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Young 

Sat  R  49:33  J1  16  ’66  900w 


CAMERON,  WILLIAM  J.  New  Zealand.  180j 
maps  $4.95;  pa  81.95  Prentice-Hall 


993.1  New  Zealand  64-23570 

The  author  "sketches  a  portrait  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  its  people,  its  history,  and  the  forces 
that  have  moved  the  island  nation  into  the 
twentieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  essay,  index. 


[The  author’s]  knowledgeable  analysis  of 
national  character  and  directions  ...  is  drawn 
from  creative  writings,  from  the  corpus  of 
historical  works,  and  from  a  wide  variety  of 
private  and  public  sources.  .  .  .  Cameron  writes 
with  authority  of  a  nation  burdened  by  its 
heritage  of  British  middle-class  values,  but 
also  illuminated  by  British  conscience  and 
humanity,  and  notes  the  overuse  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  alcohol  and  the  emergence  of  the 
only  national  aristocracy,  the  physical  elite." 
C.  S.  Blackton 

Am  Hist  R  71:289  O  ’65  320w 


“Professor  Cameron  teaches  English  in  a 
Canadian  university  but  he  is  New  Zealand 
born  and  bred.  His  little  book  is  not  only  well 
written  but  strikes  a  new  pattern.  It  amounts  to 
a  running  commentary  on  the  voluminous  writ¬ 
ing  about  New  Zealand,  surely  one  of  the  most 
written-about  countries  in  the  world.  This 
could  have  been  a  dull  catalog  but  Professor 
Cameron  has  both  a  sprightly  style  and  a 
witty  turn  of  phrase.  Moreover  he  has  insight 
and  understanding.  The  result  is  not  only  an 
informative  book,  but  an  interesting  one— even 
to  those  familiar  with  the  subjects  he  treats. 
.  .  .  The  most  revealing  emphasis  of  his  little 
book  is  on  the  bi-racial  character  of  the  people. 

.  .  .  There  is  still  an  educational  task,  not  just 
to  equip  the  Maoris  but  to  translate  them  to 
their  Pakeha  fellow  citizens.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  a  new  generation  of  New  Zealanders  is 
approaching  this  task  with  understanding  and 
practicality.”  J.  B.  Condliffe 

Pacific  Affairs  38:222  summer  ’65  300w 


CAMPBELL,  ANN.  Let’s  find  out  about  color; 
pictures  by  the  author.  31p  $2.50  Watts,  F. 

701  Color — Juvenile  literature  66-14563 

“This  book  explains  to  the  young  reader 
some  of  the  basic  concepts  of  color:  the  colors 
all  about  him.  the  colors  that  make  him  feel 
different  things,  the  colors  that  tell  him 
things.  .  .  .  He  will’  learn  that  by  mixing  the 
three  primary  colors,  he  will  get  all  the 
colors.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


“A  more  detailed  explanation  of  mixing  the 
three  primary  colors  than  in  Susan  Purdy’s 
If  You  Have  a  Yellow  Lion,  this  uses  short 
sentences  and  limited  vocabulary  and  suggests 
feelings  evoked  by  different  colors  and  the 
things  color  tells  us.  Satisfactory  presenta¬ 
tion  of  basic  color  facts."  H.  M.  McGrady 
Library  J  91:1688  Mr  15  ’66  80w 
“[This  book]  has  the  traditional  primer  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  What  [it]  lacks  in  novelty  is 
made  up  for  in  thoroughness.  .  .  .  The  lino¬ 
leum-block  prints  are  coarse  but  clear — and 
colorful.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  13  ’66  60w 


CAMPBELL,  ERIC.  The  rallying  point:  my 
story  of  the  New  Guard.  184p  il  $7  Cambridge 
329.94  Australia — Politics  and  government. 
New  Guard  65-21861 

The  founder  of  the  Right-Wing  movement 
which  flourished  in  New  South  Wales  during 
the  depression  years  1931-1935  has  written  an 
account  of  its  formation,  composition  and  ob¬ 
jectives.  Appendix:  Police  report  to  Chief  Sec¬ 
retary  of  New  South  Wales.  Index. 


“Fascism  in  the  English-speaking  democracies 
often  does  not  recognize  itself.  Such  was  tire 
movement  known  as  the  New  Guard  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  .  .  .  This  significant  report  [by  its  lead¬ 
er]  has  communicated  more  about  himself  and 
his  group  than  he  intended.  .  .  .  [He]  appears 
as  a  brisk,  eupeptic  man,  with  faith  in  the 
instinctive  rightness  of  a  former  soldier’s  opin¬ 
ion.  tie  had  been  stimulated  by  his  service  in 
World  War  I  and  felt  invigorated  in  1931  by 
the  reappearance  of  military  organizations  and 
the  possibility  of  violence.  .  .  .  The  New  Guard 
was  prepared,  Colonel  Campbell  states-,  to  use 
force  to  prevent  socialization,  even  if  the  vot¬ 
ers  supported  socialism.  .  .  .  The  organization 
broke  up  in  1934-1935  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Lang  government.  Its  members  probably  nevei 
felt  themselves  to  have  been  close  to  treason.” 
C.  S.  Blackton 

Am  Hist  R  72:274  O  ’66  480w 


Legends  about  the  New  Guard  abound,  but 
me  literature  about  it  is  tantalizingly  sparse. 
Even  Mr.  Campbell  has  had  to  rely  mainly  on 
his  memory  since,  he  explains,  his  records 
were  destroyed  when  his  homestead  (he  is  a 
grazier  as  well  as  a  solicitor)  was  burnt  down 
in  1946  This  makes  his  testimony  all  the 
more  valuable,  but  also,  despite  his  engaging 
air  of  openness,  makes  its  accuracy  all  the 
more  uncertain.  ....  The  New  Guard  really 
achieved  surprisingly  little.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  quality  of  the  book  is  its  glimpse 
of  the  author’s  personality.  .  .  .  [The]  most 
important  fact  which  emerges  is  how  closely 
Australia  came  to  nurturing  a  fully-fledged 
fascist  movement.  That  such  a  movement  did 
not  develop  may  perhaps  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  character  of  Campbell  himself,  to  his 
political  restraint,  naivety  and  indecision.” 

TLS  p246  Mr  24  ’66  1300w 
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CAMPBELL,  OSCAR  JAMES,  ed.  The  reader’s 
encyclopedia  of  Shakespeare;  ed.  by  Oscar 
James  Campbell;  associate  ed.  Edward  G. 
Quinn.  1014p  il  $15  Crowell 
822.3  Shakespeare.  William->-Dictionaries. 
Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  66-11946 
This  work  “has  been  compiled  in  the  hope 
of  offering  in  a  single  volume  all  the  essential 
information  available  about  every  feature  of 
Shakespeare’s  life  and  works.  .  .  .  [It]  contains 
an  entry  for  nearly  every  individual  with 
whom  Shakespeare  is  known  or  suspected  to 
have  established  a  relationship,  for  the  play¬ 
wrights  thought  to  have  influenced  him  or  been 
influenced  by  him,  for  every  signiflcant  char¬ 
acter  in  the  plays,  for  important  actors  re¬ 
membered  for  performances  in  principal  roles 
of  the  plays,  for  celebrated  critics  or  editors 
of  his  works.  Many  essays  [were]  written  for 
the  volume  by  .  .  .  scholars  on  the  subjects  of 
their  particular  competence.”  (Pref)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  BibUography. 


“Whether  written  for  this  volume  or  taken 
from  another  source,  the  entries  are  to  the 
point,  interesting,  and  informative.  The  edi¬ 
tors  have  correctly  apportioned  space  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  entry  in  Shake- 
speariana.  The  feature  is  the  special  fine 
handling  of  Shakespeare’s  major  works:  dates, 
texts,  synopses,  bibliographies,  selected  critic¬ 
isms  and  comments  provide  neat  succinct  over¬ 
views.  This  reference  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
place  Halliday  [Shakespeare  Companion,  BRD 
1952]  but  updates  and  expands  it;  hopefully 
it  will  dissuade  hackneyed  or  vulgar  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  future.  Pertinent  illustrations. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:619  O  ’66  llOw 


“Can  all  the  essential  information  about 
every  feature  of  Shakespeare’s  life  and  works 
be  offered  in  a  single  volume?  .  .  .  [The  editors] 
have  managed  to  do  just  about  that.  ...  Of 
critical  interest  is  a  provocative  but  presump¬ 
tive  survey  of  Shakespeare’s  intellectual  and 
theatrical  growth  and  development.  With  its 
more  than  2700  entries,  photographs,  Elizabe¬ 
than  line  drawings,  genealogical  tables  [and] 
excerpted  documents  .  .  .  [this]  adumbrates 
Halliday.  .  .  .  Every  library  shelving  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  needs  this  invaluable  reference 
tool.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  91:4934  O  15  ’66  360w 
Library  J  91:6214  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


“An  encyclopedia  pretending  bravely  to  offer 
every  obtainable  trifle  that  throws  light  on 
Shakespeare  history  and  tradition  must  end 
up  a  fabulous  work  in  a  number  of  senses.  For 
students  and  other  .  .  .  fact-and-quotation 

hunters,  this  volume  is  a  godsend;  a  happier 
breed  of  reader  will  be  the  dictionary  and  en¬ 
cyclopedia  lovers.  .  .  .  Fact  or  fable,  these  are 
joyous  tidbits.  More  familiar  entries  may 
trouble  one;  if  listings  of  the  Margaret  Webster 
and  Maurice  Evans  productions  leave  out 
‘Richard  II’  and  the  complete  ‘Hamlet,’  can 
one  really  believe  that  James  Noke,  a  player 
seen  by  Pep.ys.  died  in  1692  but  made  a  come¬ 
back  in  Neville  Payne’s  ‘Fatal  Jealousy’  in  1880? 
Still,  the  articles  on  the  plays  are  ample  and 
excellent,  and  the  critical  samples  a  great 
pleasure." 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  16  ’66  190w 


“Drama  students  will  enjoy  the  discussions 
of  the  characters  in  the  plays  and  their  produc¬ 
tion,  the  act-by-act  analyses,  and  the  sketches 
of  actors  prominent  for  their  roles  in  the  plays. 
Light  is  thrown  on  authors  inflluenced  by 
Shakespeare  and  on  works  that  influenced  him. 
Other  articles  deal  with  printing,  politics, 
historical  background,  music  written  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  Elizabethan  psychology,  and 
Shakespeare’s  language  and  imagery.  An  inval¬ 
uable  work  to  consult  and  a  delight  to  read.” 
D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:52  N  18  ’66  130w 


CAMPBELL,  PATRICK.  Rough  husbandry; 
drawings  by  Quentin  Blake.  142p  $3.50  Norton 
827  66-12795 

The  author  "demonstrates  how  to  be  inept, 
as  a  man  trying  to  do  a  woman’s  work,  in 
cooking,  cleaning  and  all  the  other  things  men 
take  for  granted  while  they  engage  in  the 
more  important  business  of  mismanaging  the 
world.”  (Library  J) 


“A  little  book  amusingly  illustrated  by  whim¬ 
sical  drawings,  .  .  .  this  is  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  some  old  Leacock  and  Benchley  without 
the  bite  which  sharpened  their  wit  and  humor. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Patrick  Campbell  is 
not  a  clever  writer.  He  is,  and  cleverly  avoids 


impaling  anyone’s  sensibilities  on  the  rapier  of 
his  wit.  .  .  .  Mr.  Campbell  lectures  the  reader 
on  how  not  to  enjoy  ‘lunch  time’,  ‘tea  time’, 
‘cocktail  time’,  ‘dinner  and  supper  time.’  This 
of  course,  all  takes  place  in  London’s  smart 
set  where  form  seems  to  take  precedence  over 
function.  The  book,  nevertheless,  does  evoke 
an  occasional  low-key  chuckle.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:1422  Mr  15  ’66  180w 
“  ‘How  to’  books  are  almost  inevitably  a 
bore,  but  happily  Campbell  is  unable  to  sus¬ 
tain  it.  As  always,  his  real  subject  is  himself, 
the  giant  disaster-collector  with  the  frame¬ 
shaking  stammer.  There  are  irrelevant  but 
splendid  fragments  of  autobiography,  and  only 
occasionally  do  the  incidents  topple  over  into 
contrived  slapstick.  His  recent  emergence  as 
a  TV  personality  is,  if  anything,  a  help.  He 
writes  very  much  as  he  talks,  and  the  rhythm 
of  his  hesitant  brogue  in  the  mind’s  ear  adds 
a  fresh  dimension  to  the  printed  page.”  George 
Melly 

New  Statesman  70:488  O  1  ’65  190w 


CAMPBELL,  R.  H.  Scotland  since  1707;  the 
rise  of  an  industrial  society.  354p  $6.50 

Barnes  &  Noble 

338.0941  Scotland — Economic  conditions. 

Scotland — Industries  65-2930 

The  author  has  divided  his  study  into  three 
parts:  “  ‘Economic  Struggle,  1707  to  1780’s’; 
‘Economic  Success,  1780’s  to  1870’s;  and  ‘Eco¬ 
nomic  Pressure,  1870’s  to  1939.’  Within  each 
part  he  has  chapters  on  agriculture,  trade  and 
transport,  industry,  finance,  and  social  condi¬ 
tions.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  requirements  of  compression  and  syn¬ 
thesis  force  the  author  into  limited  generali¬ 
zations  about  the  course  of  events,  but  on  the 
whole  he  sticks  very  close  to  the  facts.  .  .  .  [He] 
assigns  the  major  role  for  initiating  the  period 
of  ‘economic  success’  to  the  textile  industries, 
especially  cotton,  and  to  iron,  steel,  and  ship¬ 
building  for  continuing  it.  He  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  his  emphasis,  but  it  leads  him  perhaps 
unintentionally  to  understate  the  broad  range  of 
industrial  activities  carried  on  and  to  slight 
the  contributions  of  other  industries.  .  .  . 
What  one  misses  most,  however,  is  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate  the  quantitative  dimensions 
of  the  process  of  industrialization  in  Scotland. 
.  .  .  The  book  is,  nevertheless,  a  welcome, 
much-needed  addition  to  the  literature  of 
economic  history.  Campbell  writes  lean,  clear, 
economical  prose.”  Rondo  Cameron 

Am  Hist  R  71:560  Ja  ’66  550w 
“The  approach  adopted  is  primarily  analyti¬ 
cal,  but  combined  with  the  analysis  there  is 
a  systematic  narrative  account  of  Scottish  eco¬ 
nomic  developments.  Professor  Campbell  says 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  write  a  ‘definitive 
study’  of  Scottish  economic  history,  but  this 
book  is  likely  to  serve  for  some  time  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  economic  history  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  nineteenth  and  earlier  twentieth 
centuries.  .  .  .  [The]  selective  use  of  statistics 
in  the  text  serves  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
more  abundant,  systematic  and  readily  acces¬ 
sible  statistical  series.”  A.  M.  Carstairs 
Engl  Hist  R  81:599  J1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  N.  Worswick 

New  Statesman  69:1016  Je  25  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Walcott 

Social  Studies  57:267  N  ’66  390w 


CANCIAN,  FRANK.  Economics  and  prestige 
in  a  Maya  community;  the  religious  cargo 
system  in  Zinacantan.  238p  il  maps  $6.50 
Stanford  univ.  press 

970.3  Tzotzil  Indians.  Zinacantan,  Mexico — 
Social  life  and  customs.  Social  classes — 
Mexico  65-18976 

“The  religious  cargo  system  ...  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  positions  devoted  to  perform¬ 
ances  of  rituals  connected  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  ‘cargos’  are  public  offices  which 
men  fill  for  a  year  on  a  revolving  basis,  and  at 
great  expense,  as  a  community  service.  .  .  . 
The  cargo  system  is  the  most  important  single 
determinant  of  a  man’s  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cancian  analyzes  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  place  in  Zinacantan  society,  and  the 
economic  factors  upon  which  it  is  based.” 
(Library  J)  This  is  the  first  of  five  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  Zinacantans  sponsored  by  the 
Harvard  Chiapas  project.  Appendixes  discuss 
the  fieldwork  and  methodological  and  descrip¬ 
tive  material.  Glossary  of  English,  Spanish,  and 
Tzotzil  words.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  substantive  contribution  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  Wes  in  the  analysis  of  economic  position 
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CANCIAN,  FRAN K — Continued 
and  social  gains.  ...  A  significant,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  immeasurable,  economic  factor  that  is  not 
treated  is  hoy  much  additional  production  is 
stimulated  by  the  cargo  system.  .  .  .  LA]  method¬ 
ological  advance  for  an  ethnographic  mono¬ 
graph,  more  typical  of  sociological  treatment,  is 
the  rigorous  testing  of  hypotheses.  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  a  comparison  with  other  communities 
that  have  similar  structural  outlines  and  are 
facing  similar  changes  would  be  helpful.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Cancian’s  monograph  is  a  contribution  not 
only  to  Maya  studies,  but  to  the  comparative 
science  of  economics  and  society.  He  provides 
the  kind  of  materials  that  can  be  tested  in 
other  areas.”  June  Nash 

Am  Anthropol  68:795  Je  ’66  800w 
“This  work  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political  integration  of  multi¬ 
cultural  nations  such  as  Mexico.  .  .  .  Cancian 
departs  from  the  traditional  analyses  that 
have  been  made  of  Maya  communities  (and, 
we  might  add,  of  many  others,  elsewhere  in 
the  world)  .  .  .  [and]  proceeds  to  ask  some 
appropriate  questions  leading  to  an  examination 
of  the  consequences  of  both  the  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation  and  prosperity  of  the  area.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  of  modest  length  and  is  most  carefully 
reasoned  (aside  from  a  few  minor  indiscre¬ 
tions).”  P.  L.  Doughty 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:741  S  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Beals 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:215  S  '66  600w 
"This  book  is  a  contribution  to  studies  of 
present-day  Maya  society  and  may  also  hold 
implications  for  an  understanding  of  ancient 
Maya  society.  Although  directed  to  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  anthropology,  it  is  highly  recommended 
for  university  libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 
Library  J  90:3470  S  1  ’65  260w 


CANE,  MELVILLE.  So  that  it  flower;  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  poems.  237p  $4.75  Harcourt 
811  66-15015 

The  author  writes:  “This  book  brings  together 
all  the  poems  I  care  to  preserve.  Its  contents 
are  drawn  from  three  earlier  volumes,  And 
Pasture  New  IBRD  1956],  Bullet-Hunting  IBRD 
1960],  and  To  Build  a  Fire  IBRD  1965],  and 
also  include  many  new  pieces  written  since  the 
appearance  of  To  Build  a  Fire  in  1964.  With  the 
exception  of  two  poems  composed  in  1899  and 
1905  respectively,  they  represent  work  over  a 
period  of  forty- three  years.  Many  of  these 
poems  appeared  first  in  [various  periodicals, 
and]  .  .  .  some  have  been  reprinted  in  .  .  . 
other  anthologies.”  Index  of  titles,. 


“[Cane]  is  a  sensitive  romantic  poet  who,  in 
the  final  analysis,  is  dominated  by  his  own 
rationality.  He  is  not  original;  his  Anal  short¬ 
coming  is  that  he  fails  to  create  an  interesting 
speaker.” 

Choice  3:408  J1  '66  70w 

“Simplicity  is  the  keynote  which  is  achieved 
by  directness  of  thought  and  brevity  of  words. 
[Mr.  Cane]  plays  with  rhyme,  but  is  not  con¬ 
fined  by  it  and  enjoys  the  free  abandonment 
of  blank  verse.  He  shows  an  intense  interest 
in  nature  and  his  inspiration  comes  from  the 
snow,  the  stars,  and  animals  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  Now  and  then,  he  covers  an  amazing 
array  of  most  unlikely  subjects,  such  as 
machines,  motels,  and  bats.  Even  in  his 
most  humorous  moments,  one  senses  a  keen 
insight  and  a  sensitivity  to  hidden  and  subtle 
details.  There  is  spontaneity  in  his  verse, 
yet  when  analyzed,  constraint  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  show  through.”  E.  H.  Walden 

Library  J  91:1230  Mr  1  '66  170w 
“Amiable  and  topical  are  [these]  poems.  .  .  . 
Not  ‘major’  poetry  (Mr.  Cane  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer),  the  verses  display  a  humanitarian 
sense  and  occasionally  a  most  happy  phrasing.” 
R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:31  My  21  '66  70w 


for  its  tool,  it  lays  open  to  view  and  reflection 
the  ways  m  which  people  everywhere  feel  about 
their  lives,  the  nations  in  which  they  live,  and 
their  individual  estimates  of  their  pasts,  pre¬ 
sents.  and  futures.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  the 
people  on  earth  are  represented  in  the  patterns 
presented  here.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  author  has]  devised  a  unique  device 
enabling  him  to  compare  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  national  groups  and  sub-groups  precisely 
and  objectively.  His  findings  and  conclusions 
are  of  great  interest  and  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  social  and  economic  changes, 
especially  in  the  developing  nations;  a  final  sec¬ 
tion  on  ’phases  of  development’  in  relation  to 
individual  goals  and  Anxieties  is  particularly 
valuable.  The  methodological  and  statistical 
materials  in  the  text  and  appendices  are  un¬ 
usually  comprehensive  and  well  presented.  .  .  . 
Of  value  to  advanced  undergraduates  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  and  might  well  serve  as 
a  focus  for  discussion  in  proseminars  on  major 
contemporary  social  and  political  issues.” 

Choice  3:548  S  '66  200w 
“In  his  objective  approach  to  real-world 
human  needs  [Dr.  Cantril]  has  created  a  new 
research  tool  that  gives  social  psychologists  a 
precise  instrument  for  measuring  comparative 
social-psychological  phenomena.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  college  and  general  libraries.” 
IT.  S.  Camenson 

Library  j  91:2512  My  15  '66  180w 


CAPERS,  GERALD  M.  Occupied  city;  New 
Orleans  under  the  Federals.  1862-1865.  248p 
maps  $6.75  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
976  New  Orleans — History.  H.S. — History- 
Civil  War.  Military  occupation  65-27007 
“New  Orleans  is  the  largest  American  city 
ever  occupied  by  enemy  forces  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Falling  in  the  spring  of  1862 
to  an  amphibious  Federal  force  under  the 
command  of  Captain  David  G.  Farragut,  the 
southern  port  was  threatened  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Confederate  recapture  as  late  as 
1864.  How  the  resulting  tension  affected  the 
lives  of  both  civilians  and  soldiers  during  the 
occupation  is  here  examined.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Capers’  conclusions  are  unequivocal.  Dis¬ 
missing  the  old  myths  of  southern  suffering  as 
understandable  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view  but  fundamentally  untrue,  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  relative  failure  of  New  Orleans 
to  keep  pace  with  other  cities  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  .  .  . 
The  time  has  .  .  .  arrived  for  a  summary  of 
the  extant  works  on  New  Orleans  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  is  a  task  the  author  has  done 
well,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  economic 
affairs.  .  .  .  [The  book]  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of 
military  government  and  local  history.”  H.  L. 
Trefousse 

Am  Hist  R  71:1450  J1  '66  550w 
“[This  monograph]  should  not  be  relegated  to 
regional  literature,  for  it  treats  the  earliest  re¬ 
construction  experience — that  of  New  Orleans. 
.  .  .  The  first  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is 
well  written  [and]  will  appear  on  many  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  lists  for  both  upper  and  lower 
division  undergraduate  courses  in  American 
history.” 

Choice  3:569  S  '66  180w 


CAPLOW,  THEODORE.  Principles  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  383p  college  ed  $6.95  Harcourt 
301.4  Organization  64-25626 

“This  volume  is  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
that,  a  single  theoretical  model,  although  rough 
and  incomplete,  can  be  used  to  analyze  or¬ 
ganizations  of  any  type  or  size,  regardless  of 
their  cultural  or  historical  location,  and  to  gen¬ 
erate  useful  predictions.”  (Pref)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Name  index.  Subject  index. 


CANTER,  JOHN.  Specialized  Information  cen¬ 
ters.  See  Kent.  A. 


CANTRIL,  HADLEY.  The  pattern  of  hun 
concerns.  427p  il  $10  Rutgers  univ.  press 
301.15  Social  surveys.  Social  psychology 


This  •  .  .  book  proposes  a  new  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  social  structure  of  mankind.  Using 
a  .  .  .  technique  of  psychological  exploration 


The  argument  .  .  .  ‘that  human  organiza¬ 
tions  are  a  class  of  natural  phenomena  the 
attributes  of  which  are  not  time  bound  or 
culture  bound,  and  the  workings  of  which  are 
orderly’  .  .  .  turns  out  to  be  persuasive,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  nature  of  the  materials  and, 
equally,  because  of  the  skill  and  perceptive¬ 
ness  of  the  author.  .  .  .  Most  original  are 
Caplow  s  discussions  of  organizational  sociali¬ 
zation,  organizational  conflict,  rules  and  ‘or¬ 
ganizational  sets.’  .  .  .  Other  valuable  discus¬ 
sions  deal  with  organizational  effectiveness  and 
improvement,  and  utopias.  Throughout,  there 
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is  an  excellent  coverage  of  the  literature.  Cap- 
low’s  treatment  is  wholly  sociological.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  a  major  effort  by  a  first-rate  mind 
who  sets  his  ideas  down  with  wit  and  grace. 
It  deserves  wide  attention.”  Edward  Gross 
Am  J  Soc  71:595  Mr  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Melville  Dalton 

Am  Soc  R  30:607  Ag  ’65  700w 


CAPOTE,  TRUMAN,  In  Cold  blood:  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  a  multiple  murder  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  343p  $5.95  Random  house 

364.1  Murder.  Clutter  family.  Hickock, 
Richard  Eugene.  Smith,  Perry  Edward 

65-11257 

“On  November  15,  1959,  Herbert  Clutter,  a 
prosperous  Kansas  farmer,  his  wife,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  son  were  murdered  in  a  peculiarly 
brutal  fashion  and  for  no  discernible  reason. 
On  December  30,  two  young  men,  Richard 
Hickock  and  Perry  Smith,  were  arrested  in  Las 
Vegas  and  charged  with  the  crime.  They  were 
tried  and  found  guilty,  but  a  series  of  appeals 
postponed  the  execution  of  sentence  until 
April  14,  1965,  when  they  were  hanged.”  (Sat  R) 
This  book  was  previously  serialized  in  The 
New  Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  Tom  Greene 

America  114:142  Ja  22  '66  800w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Langbaum 

Am  Scholar  35:570  summer  ’66  2800w 


“Mr.  Capote  is  a  dramatist,  but  what  he 
has  put  together  here  is  a  meticulous,  long- 
winded,  often  tedious,  always  synthetic  chron¬ 
icle.  ...  I  think  his  time  would  have  been 
better  spent  had  he  exercised  the  freedom  of  a 
dramatist.  The  obligation  to  abide  by  his  script 
results  in  a  milk-and-water  characterization  of 
all  the  victims  and  in  endless  special  pleading 
from  the  murderers.  Before  we  swallow  this 
sauce  of  a  ‘new  art  form,’  let  us  remember 
William  Bolitho’s  magnificent  analysis  of  crim¬ 
inal  behavior  in  his  Twelve  Against  the  Gods 
IBRD  1930],  and  Rebecca  West’s  terse  and 
withering  book  The  Meaning  of  Treason  [BRD 
19471.  Those  two  authorities  were  using  the 
factual  record  just  as  scrupulously  as  Mr. 
Capote,  but  in  the  dramatic  quality  of  their 
writing  they  made  good  where  he  does  not.” 
Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:160  Mr  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  25:409  F  1  ’66  500w 


“Talented,  powerful,  and  enigmatic.  The 
enigma  lies  in  Capote’s  curious  neutrality,  in 
the  blank  oracular  eyes  that  stare  up  from 
the  book’s  pages.  Fact  or  fiction,  In  Cold 
Blood  is  a  novel  and,  although  written  in  a  flat, 
controlled,  impersonal  style.  Is  more  experi¬ 
mental  in  nature  than  anything  else  Capote  has 
written.  It  is,  as  he  intended,  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  Cope  with,  and  overcome,  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  made  novels  grow  stale.  At¬ 
mosphere,  plot,  suspense,  character,  and  form 
are  all  here,  and  dished  up  with  the  enormous 
sense  of  freedom  and  exhilaration  that  comes 
perhaps  only  after  renunciation.”  Alfred 
Cii6st6r 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  16  '66  1750w 


Reviewed  by  James  King  _  _ 

Canadian  Forum  45:281  Mr  66  1250w 
Choice  3:111  Ap  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Klausler 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddo.cks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  20 
’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  William  Phillips 

Commentary  41:77  My  ’66  2250w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  83:561  F  11  ’66  4350w 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  85:270  D  2  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Novak 

Critic  24:64  Ap  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Rebecca  West 

Har.per  232:108  F  ’66  4050w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Cooley 

Library  J  91:123  Ja  1  '66  280w 
Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  llOw  [YAJ 
Reviewed  by  Sol  Yurick 

Nation  202:158  F  7  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Dunne 

Nat  R  18:226  Mr  8  ’66  1500w 
“Here  is  a  readable,  generally  interesting 
book.  ...  If  the  author  were  John  Doe,  literary 
consideration  could  well  end  there.  .  .  .  But 
extension  is  inevitable  here  because  of  Truman 


Capote’s  reputation,  the  bruited  years  of 
preparation,  the  advance  publicity.  ...  It 
is  not  flogging  of  the  author  with  the 
publisher’s  blurb  to  quote:  'In  Cold  Blood 
.  .  represents  the  culmination  of  [Capote's] 
long-standing  desire  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  serious  new  liter¬ 
ary  form:  the  Non-fiction  Novel.’  .  .  .  The  stated 
aim  is  worth  discussion,  but  that  Capote  has 
accomplished  it  is  untrue.  .  .  .  The  role  in 
which  [this  book]  puts  Capote  is  less  than  one 
could  have  hoped  for.  [It]  has  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  without  the  finesse  of  which,  at  his  best, 
he  has  been  capable,  and  it  is  residually  shal¬ 
low.  .  .  .  One  can  say  of  this  book. — with  suffi¬ 
cient  truth  to  make  it  worth  saying:  'This  isn’t 
writing,  it’s  research.’  Stanley  Kauffmann 
New  Repub  154:19  Ja  22  ’66  2300w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

New  Statesman  71:377  Mr  18  ’66  2550W 
“[This]  is  the  best  documentary  account  of 
an  American  crime  ever  written,  partly  because 
the  crime  here  in  question  is  not  yet  a  part  of 
the  heritage.  .  .  .  But  if  In  Cold  Blood  deserves 
highest  marks  among  American  crime  histories, 
it  also  raises  certain  questions.  What,  more  or 
less,  is  the  narrative  intended  to  be;  and  in 
what  spirit  are  we  supposed  to  take  it?  While 
the  book  'reads’  like  excellent  fiction,  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  strictly  factual  and  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented.  But  the  documentation  is,  for  the  most 
part,  suppressed  in  the  text.  ...  I  am  myself 
convinced  that  In  Cold  Blood  is  not  parajournal- 
ism.  Its  general  authenticity  is  established  for 
me  by  ...  a  species  of  internal  evidence.  I  do 
nevertheless  wish  that  Mr.  Capote  had  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  taking  us  into  his  confidence— 
perhaps  by  way  of  an  appendix  explaining  his 
procedures.  .  .  .  Whatever  its  'genre,'  In  Cold 
Blood  is  admirable:  as  harrowing  as  It  is,  ulti¬ 
mately,  though  implicitly,  reflective  in  temper. 
.  .  .  The  book  has  the  special  merit  of 

requiring,  and  repaying,  thoughtful  attention. 

.  .  .  Many  of  the  original  questions  are  ef¬ 
fectively  answered,  and  the  speculations 
silenced,  by  re-reading  the  work  in  all  its 
astonishing  abundance  of  provocative  detail.” 
F.  W.  Dupee 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  F  3  '66  3800w 
Reviewed  by  Conrad  Knickerbocker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  16  ’66  1350W 
Newsweek  67:59  Ja  24  ’66  4600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Galbraith 

Reporter  34:58  Mr  10  '66  1000W 
“The  book  is  written  with  extraordinary  skill. 
Many  conversations  are  reported  and,  in  es¬ 
sence  I  am  sure,  accurately  reported,  but  Ca¬ 
pote  has  not  inflicted  on  his  readers  exact 
reproductions  of  the  way  people  talk:  he  gives 
the  effect  of  reality,  and  that  is  enough.  He 
advantageously  manipulates  the  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  His  taste  almost  never  falters,  but  I  am 
not  happy  about  ‘Hickock’s  lips  writhed  as  he 
whispered  atrocious  words.’  And  the  ending, 
surprisingly,  is  a  touch  on  the  sentimental 
side.  Some  persons  who  read  In  Cold  Blood  in 
The  New  Yorker  complained  that  there  were 
too  many  details.  Perhaps  they  wouldn’t  have 
felt  this  if  they  had  waited  for  the  book.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  at  almost  every  point  Capote  was 
using  the  facts  he  had  so  painstakingly  gath¬ 
ered  to  make  exactly  the  impression  he  wanted 
to  make.  His  success  will  give  ammunition  to 
those  who  are  pleading  the  claims  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  against  those  of  fiction.”  Granville 
Hicks 

Sat  R  49:35  Ja  22  ’66  1850w 
Time  87:83  Ja  21  ’66  850w 
TLS  p215  Mr  17  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Meacham 

Va  Q  R  42:316  spring  *66  1050w 


CAPOVILLA,  LORIS,  ed.  Mission  to  France, 
1944-1953.  See  John  XXIII,  Pope 


CAPPS,  JACK  L.  Emily  Dickinson's  reading, 
1836-1886.  230p  $5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
810.9  Dickinson,  Emily  66-14439 

"Emily  Dickinson’s  voluntary  seclusion  often 
has  been  mistakenly  equated  with  intellectual 
isolation,  her  verse  considered  the  product  of 
an  agile,  transcendental  mind  articulating 
quasi -mystical  experience.  Many  thus  have 
maintained  that  she  was  in  no  one’s  poetic 
debt.  .  .  .  Lt.  Col.  Jack  L.  Capps.  Associate 
Professor  of  English  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  demonstrates 
that  as  a  working  poet  Emily  Dickinson  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  books  she  read,  part¬ 
icularly  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
the  works  of  the  Metaphysical  poets,  Shakes- 
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CAPPS,  J.  L. — Continued 

peare.  Burns,  Emerson,  and  the  Brownings. 
His  book  includes  an  annotated  index  of  her 

reading,  pointing  out  wherever  possible  its 
relation  to  specific  poems  and  letters.  (fUD 
Usher's  note)  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  subjects 
and  of  first  lines. 

“A  long-awaited  and  much-needed  book, 
one  that  every  serious  Dickinson  student  will 
welcome  It  removes  doubt  about  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  many  of  her  poems,  it  fives  the 
poet  herself  a  new  dimension  as  it  brings  to 
the  reader  knowledge  of  the  strong  tie  she 
kept  by  means  of  books  with  the  world  she 
had  physically  abandoned;  it  advances  a  new 
image  of  her  relationship  with  bei  father,  it 
attaches  greater  value  to  the  textbooks  she 
Ssed  at  Mount  Holyoke  than  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  claimed;  and,  most  important  of  aU, 
perhaps,  it  evokes  questions:  why,  for  instance, 
did  some  books  and  authors  strike  quick 
responses  from  her  when  others i  that  she 
treasured  and  quoted  more,  contribute  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  to  her  verse?  .  .  .  A  notice¬ 
able  feature  about  the  style  of  the  book  is  its 
compactness,  .  .  .  [and  its  structure]  makes 
it  readily  usable.”  Frank .  Davidson 
Am  Lit  38:399  N  66  550w 
Choice  3:632  O  ’66  120w 

‘‘Whether  or  not  one  accepts  some  of  the 
critical  opinion  that  Emily  Dickinson  s  poetry 
is  in  no  way  derivative  from  other  literary 
sources,  one  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lapp 
(particularly  if  one  is  a  librarian)  that  an 
increased  knowledge  of  her  lifetime  reading 
‘would  further  the  understanding  of  both  Emily 
Dickinson  and  her  poetry.’  Well  documented, 
with  interesting  appendixes.  For  literature 
collections  of  depth.”  L.  E  Bone 

Library  J  91:1896  Ap  1  66  180w 

Reviewed  by  C.  R  Anderson 

New  Eng  Q  39:524  D  66  700w 

‘‘It  is  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  poet’s 
reading  habits,  but  disconcerting  to  find  her 
reading  only  literature  in  English  .  .  .  No 
mention  of  Homer,  of  Vergil,  of  Dante..  Her 
preparation  was  worlds  apart  from  the  inter- 
nationalist  Cambridge^  of  her  time.  If  her 
reading  thus  reduced  her  seclusion,  as  Capps 
alleges,  it  did  not  dimmish  her  isolation.  K.  J. 
Clements^  R  4g;6g  Jg  u  ,g6  120w 

“The  importance  of  Emily  Dickinson’s 
Reading  rests  largely  in  its  extensive  appen¬ 
dixes  .  .  .  From  the  Dickinson  family  library 
now  at  Harvard,  from  the  textbooks  which 
were  required  reading  during  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son’s  year  at  Mount  Holyoke,  and  from  direct 
references  or  distant  echoes  in  her  letters  and 
poems,  Professor  Capps  has  compiled  a  list 
of  books  and  periodicals  which  the  poet  at 
some  time  must  have  read.  Here  the  scholar 
may  discover  literary  sources  for  much  that 
was  seemingly  original  in  the  poems,  and 
elucidation  of  parts  that  were  obscure;  or 
again,  he  now  has  before  him  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  trace  further  cor¬ 
respondences,  undetected  even  by  the  assiduous 
Professor  Capps.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
same  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Capp’s  text.  ...  By  and  large  the  vague 
or  banal  conclusions  that  he  draws  do  scant 
justice  to  his  own  admirably  thorough  re¬ 
seal  ch.  tls  g  15  ,66  600w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxliv  autumn  ’66  130w 


CARAS,  ROGER  A.  The  Custer  wolf;  biography 
of  an  American  renegade;  il.  by  Charles 
Fracfi.  175p  $4.95  Little 

599  Wolves  65-21359 

“This  is  a  fictionalized  biography,  one  might 
say  from  the  wolf’s  point  of  view,  of  a 
renegade  known  in  local  legend  as  the  Custer 
Wolf,  which  ravaged  South  Dakota  between 
1910  and  1920.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  attempts  an  idealized  recon¬ 
struction  of  [the  Custer  Wolf’s]  life,  somehow 
reminiscent  of  a  Disney  film,  colorful,  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  sentimental.  The  villain  and  cause 
of  the  wolf’s  life  of  crime  is  man  the  hunter. 
Reader  audience?  Chacun  &  son  loup,”  Vincent 

Library  J  91:705  F  I  ‘66  80w 

“An  exciting  and  sensitive  tale,  this  will 
appeal  to  readers  who  enjoyed  Ring  of  Bright 
Water  Tby  Gavin  Maxwell,  BRD  1961]  and 
Watchers  at  the  Pond  [by  Franklin  Russell, 
BRD  19621.” 

Liorary  J  91:2228  Ap  15  ’66  110w 


“What  Caras  has  really  done  Is  write  two 
related  stories,  the  frankly  fictionalized  account 
of  the  Custer  Wolf's  early  years,  up  to  the 
time  he  became  a  notorious  killer,  and  a 
factual  account  of  the  big  hunt  and  the  grisly 
final  events.  The  story  of  the  early  years  ,  .  . 
is  splendidly  told.  .  .  .  The  author  is  properly 
wary  of  anthropomorphism;  but  he  is  properly 
sentimental  at  times.  .  .  .  He  creates  the  world 
of  the  wolf  in  that  time  and  place  with  unusual 
skill.  ...  In  the  final  third  of  the  book  .  .  .  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  aging  outlaw  killer 
through  to  the  grim  final  act,  he  shifts  to  the 
hunters.  .  .  .  The  wolf  himself  is  off-stage  most 
of  the  time.  .  .  .  And  what  we  have  at  the  end 
is  only  a  carcass  propped  against  a  stake  to  be 
photographed.”  Hal  Borland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  27  '66  650w 
New  Yorker  42:174  Ap  2  ’66  320w 


Newsweek  67:106  Mr  14  '66  550w 
“The  Custer  Wolf  is,  above  all,  realistic  and 
obviously  the  product  of  detailed  observation  and 
study  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  timber  wolves 
in  their  natural  environment.  .  .  .  The  telling 
is  utterly  devoid  of  sentimentality,  forthright 
yet  never  crude,  and  the  feelings  and  instincts 
of  the  animals  are  explicit  in  their  actions.” 

TLS  p!091  N  24  ’66  140w 


CARDONA-HINE,  ALVARO.  The  flesh  of 

Utopia.  64p  $3  Swallow.  A. 

811  64-10988 

The  author’s  poems  are  collected  under  four 
headings:  Journeys  of  Delay,  Blue  Paprika; 
The  Flesh  of  Utopia;  and  Blood’s  Aftermath. 
“The  work  varies  from  the  brief  cameo  ob¬ 
servation  and  statement  to  poems  of  social 
statement.  .  .  .  Alvaro  Cardona-Hine  was  bora 
in  Costa  Rica  .  .  .  but  he  has  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  the  United  States.’’  (Publisher’s 
note)  Some  of  the  poems  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals. 


“The  most  apparent  characteristic  of  this 
volume  ...  is  the  poet’s  practice  of  packing 
his  poems  so  densely  with  grotesque  metaphors 
that  their  purpose,  if  one  exists,  defies  the  most 
careful  reading.  The  impression  gained  from 
such  writing  is  surrealistic.  It  resembles  what 
might  be  expected  from  poetry  combining  the 
characteristics  of  Hart  Crane  and  Garcia  Lorca 
at  their  worst.  .  .  .  All  this  romantic  wildness 
may  be  conscious  mannerism,  for  some  of  the 
poems  contain  lines  of  simple  and  direct  ob¬ 
servation.” 

Choice  3:632  O  ’66  150w 
“Cardona-Hine  .  .  .  [is]  sometimes  suggestive 
of  Whitman.  Hart  Crane,  or  Thomas  Wolfe. 
Wrenched  syntax,  accretion  of  parallels,  and 
shocking  but  exact  image  are  characteristic. 

.  .  .  The  offset  typescript,  the  tasteless  binding, 
and  the  repeated  misspellings  of  ‘Paprika’  (in 
the  title  of  the  book’s  second  section)  should 
be  considered  before  buying  the  volume  for 
even  the  large  public  library.”  J.  R.  Willing¬ 
ham 

Library  J  91:2850  Je  1  ‘66  130w 


CARDUS,  NEVILLE.  Gustav  Mahler:  his  mind 
and  his  music;  the  first  five  symphonies; 
with  music  examples  copied,  written  and 
edited  by  Rudolf  Schwarz.  191p  $10  St  Martins 
785.1  Mahler.  Gustav  66-15822 

The  music  critic  of  The  Guardian  (London) 
relates  the  themes  of  the  symphonies  “with  a 
view  to  understanding  the  workings  of  Mahler’s 
mind  and  imagination.  He  describes  Mahler  in 
the  round:  he  presents  his  complex  .  .  .  mind 
against  the  musical  background  of  the  period.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Economist  217:1096  D  4  ’65  130w 
Reviewed  by  Baird'  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3734  Ag  ’66  160w 
“Neville  Cardus  wisely  helps  us  to  know 
Mahler’s  self-knowledge  almost  entirely  by  way 
of  musical  analysis.  .  .  .  [Hisl  insights  into 
the  nature  of  Mahler’s  musical  material  are 
deep;  the  limitations  of  his  analysis  are  that 
he  does  not  sufficiently  discuss  musical  process 
m  time,  doesn’t  describe  evolution,  mutation, 
the  relationship  of  movement  to  movement. 
Coming  from  a  distinguished  prose-writer,  the 
book  is  also  rather  sloppily  written,  with  some 
duplications  of  phrase  which  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  put  together  from  programme- 
notes.  inadequately  revised.”  Wilfrid  Mellers 
New  Statesman  69:690  Ap  30  ’65  250w 
“The  vast  number  of  music  examples  il¬ 
lustrating  Mahler’s  symphonies  in  this  first 
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section  of  Mr.  Cardus’g  study  creates  at  first 
a  most  luxurious  impression.  .  .  .  The  majority 
of  these  musical  illustrations  are.  however, 
used  to  good  purpose.  They  enable  Mr.  Cardus, 
who  has  maintained  the  cause  of  Mahler  in 
England  over  many  years,  to  analyse  many 
problems  relating  to  his  aesthetic.  .  .  .  Techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  Mahler's  work  are  also  eluci¬ 
dated:  his  characteristic  melodies  are  shown 
to  be  primarily  built  on  intervals  of  the  third 
and  fourth.  Beyond  these  factual  matters,  how¬ 
ever.  one  is  less  happy  under  Mr.  Cardus’s 
guidance.  When  he  relaxes  into  a  personal  ap¬ 
proach  he  is  inclined  to  over-write  and  his 
style,  normally  lucid  and  warm,  becomes  al¬ 
most  a  caricature  of  the  verbose  school  of 
criticism.” 

TLS  p306  Ap  22  ’65  850w 


CARENS,  JAMES  F.  The  satiric  art  of  Evelyn 
Waugh.  195p  $5  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
823  Waugh,  Evelyn  66-13540 

A  professor  of  English  at  Bucknell  University 
investigates  “Waugh's  writings  to  illuminate 
his  satiric  techniques  and  attitudes,  his  cen¬ 
tral  motifs,  and  his  development  as  an  artist. 
.  .  .  Caxens  relates  him  to  the  significant  liter¬ 
ary,  spiritual,  and  political  forces  of  our  time.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Carens’l  study  goes  beyond  the  narrow 
examination  of  one  novelistic  ingredient — satire 
— and  is  a  useful  survey  of  much  of  Waugh’s 
fiction.  ...  In  a  brief  introductory  chapter, 
‘The  Tradition  of  the  Satirical  Novel,’  Mr. 
Carens  suggests  Ronald  Firbank  as  the  chief 
single  influence  on  Waugh  as  satirist.  .  .  . 
But  Waugh  was  from  the  beginning  more 
serious  than  his  model,  and  what  Mr.  Carens 
says  of  this  seriousness  (overriding  a  great 
deal  of  fun)  in  the  early  novels  holds  true  for 
his  entire  career:  that  his  themes  were  ‘the 
decay  of  a  civilization,  futile  sensuality  leading 
to  boredom  [and]  the  poverty  of  the  spiritual 
life.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  bibliography  of 
writings  by  and  about  Waugh,  which  would 
have  been  even  more  useful  if  the  primary 
works  had  been  arranged  chronologically, 
rather  than  alphabetically  by  titles.”  Bernard 
Theall 

America  114:745  My  21  ’66  450w 
“College  students  and  general  readers  will 
enjoy  this  book;  Waugh  scholars  will  be  very 
disappointed  with  it.  .  .  .  [It]  tends  to  be 
superficial  and  to  rehash  the  obvious  and  the 
well-known.  Although  it  was  developed  from 
a  dissertation,  the  book  curiously  lacks  depth. 
The  expert  will  also  be  irritated  by  a  slanted 
and  one-sided  commentary  on  Brideshead  and 
by  the  very  sketchy  and  highly  arbitrary 
‘checklist  of  recent  criticism’  in  which  Carens 
ignores  countless  valuable  research  articles.” 

Choice  3:634  O  '66  140w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:3429  J1  66  210w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Allen 

Sat  R  49:67  Je  11  ’66  240p 


CAREW,  DOROTHY.  The  Netherlands.  122p  11 
maps  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.96  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

914.92  Netherlands — Juvenile  literature 

65-20197 


The  author  “gives  a  brief  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  country,  describes  the  principal 
cities,  elaborates  on  the  daily  life  of  the  Dutch 
family,  the  educational  system,  on  recreation 
and  the  arts,  the  industries  and  agriculture.” 
(Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Age  twelve 
and  up.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“A  competent  writer  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively  in  Europe,  Miss  Carew  •  •  •  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  [Her] 

book  [is]  recommended  for  the  High  School 
library.”  Best  Se||  25;392  Ja  x  >66  100w  [YA] 


“Miss  Carew  has  made  this  Nations  Today 
book  especially  interesting  by  showing  how  the 
character  of  a  land  has  shaped  the  character  of 
a  people.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  24  '65 
60w  [YA1 


CARLETON,  V.  B.,  Jt.  auth.  James  Joyce  in 
Paris:  his  final  years.  See  Freund.  G. 


CARLI,  ENZO.  Italian  primitives:  panel  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
43p  4811  41col  pi  $25  Abrams 

759.5  Paintings,  Tuscan.  Paintings,  Italian 

65-18186 

"Captions  to  the  plates  give  descriptions 
of  the  subjects,  measurements.  location, 
provenance,  attribution  and  dates  [of  the  panels 
shown  in  this  volume,  which  studies]  .  .  . 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  anonymous  masters 
who  took  the  first  steps  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  Italian  art  which  would  slowly  free 
itself  from  the  dictates  of  Byzantine  form 
and  culminate  in  the  work  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Carli  emphasizes  stylistic  considerations 
rather  than  iconography.  This  helps  to 
substantiate  a  useful  division  into  regional 
schools  but  is  perhaps  too  sophisticated  an 
approach  for  the  undergraduate.  The  author 
neither  completely  ignores  scholarly  dispute 
nor  yet  involves  himself  in  controversy:  rather 
he  alludes  to  academic  argument  in  a  fashion 
that  will  mystify  the  student  and  infuriate 
the  scholar.  Technique  is  not  discussed,  nor 
the  relationship  between  these  panels  and 
contemporary  Byzantine  icons.  The  anonymous 
translator  is  sometimes  erratic  but  he  is  not 
responsible  for  many  unhelpful  phrases.  .  .  . 
The  book’s  justification  lies  in  41  plates  whose 
color  fidelity  ranges  from  fair  to  superb. 
Although  selection  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  It 
remains  the  most  generous  publication  to  date 
in  its  field.” 

Choice  3:24  Mr  '66  220w 
“This  handsome  volume  presents  impressive 
paintings  which  are  foundations  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  .  .  .  Black-and-white  illustrations  in 
the  brief  historical  and  stylistic  introduction 
supplement  the  scholarly  outline.”  M.  L. 
Thompson 

Library  J  91:936  F  15  ’66  120w 
“There  is  little  in  this  [hook]  to  surprise  or 
interest  the  specialist,  and  it  must  have  been 
aimed  at  the  general  reader.  If  that  is  so, 
then  I  believe  Carli  has  misjudged  that  elusive 
but  important  person.  .  .  .  Professor  Card’s 
text  is  reliable  enough,  and  comprehensive 
enough,  but  neither  expresses  nor  awakens 
much  effort.  And — although  this  is  bound  to  be 
a  personal  view — it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  certain  lack  of  critical  judgment.”  John 
Shearman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:32  Ap  14  ’66 
1250w 


CARLIN,  JEROME  E.  Lawyers’  ethics:  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  New  York  City  bar.  267p  $6.75 
Russell  Sage 

174  Legal  ethics  66-14516 

The  author  “attempts  to  answer  the  question 
why  some  lawyers  conform  to  ethical  standards 
and  others  circumvent  them.  .  .  .  He  inter¬ 
viewed  801  lawyers.  .  .  .  [and  concluded]  that 
the  poorer  a  client  a  lawyer  represents,  the 
greater  are  the  pressures  on  him  to  violate 
the  ethical  code  he  is  obligated  to  uphold.  As 
a  result,  lawyers  representing  large  corporations 
or  upper  income  clientele  are  better  disposed 
to  follow  ethical  practices.  .  .  .  [He  also  con¬ 
cluded]  that  attendance  at  even  the  very  best 
law  schools  is  not  appreciably  related  to  the 
lawyers’  ‘inner  disposition  to  conform’  and 
thus  has  no  direct  influence  on  their  ethical 
behavior  in  practice.”  (Library  J)  An  analysis 
of  the  survey  and  its  techniques  is  appended. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"[Since]  nobody  is  willing  to  admit  his  own 
participation  in  certain  unethical  actions, 
though  everyone  says  they  occur.  ...  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  anybody  can  be 
relied  upon  to  ‘tell  the  truth’  in  reacting  to 
stories  of  [the]  kind  [presented  here].  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  stories  actually  used  in  the  final 
interviews  suffer  from  a  dangerous  ambiguity, 
because  the  situation  they  describe  is  unreal. 
.  .  .  What  is  wrong  at  bottom  is  the  book’s 
reflection  of  the  New  Left  ideology — that  if 
you  demonstrate  that  the  society  and  the 
profession  do  not  ‘conform  to  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  which  they  accept  as  a  group 
and  collectively  purport  to  maintain,’  why, 
then,  they  will  change  their  behavior  and  be 
nicer  to  the  poor.  .  .  .  Therefore,  despite  some 
fascinating  information  .  .  .  Lawyers’  Ethics 
does  not  greatly  help  our  understanding  of  how 
the  lawyers  are  or  are  not  faithful  to  what 
the  reasonable  man  would  consider  their  trust.” 
Martin  Mayer 

Book  Week  p5  J1  31  ’66  1250w 
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CARLIN,  J.  E. — Continued 

“Mr.  Carlin,  a  lawyer  and  a  sociologist,  wrote 
[thisl  book  under  a  four-year  grant  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  .  .  .  The  methodology 
employed  is  impressive,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  book  will  be  discussed  in  legal  circles 
for  many  years  to  come.  One  question  that 
comes  to  mind  is  whether  his  sampling  was 
too  limited  to  support  his  general  indictment. 
The  book  is  well  written  and  contains  many 
interesting  and  scholarly  tables  and  charts.” 
J.  L.  Marke 

Library  J  91:3756  Ag  ’66  250w 


CARLSON,  BERNICE  WELLS,  jt.  auth.  Water 
fit  to  use.  See  Carlson,  C.  W. 


CARLSON,  CARL  WALTER.  Water  flt  to  use 
[by]  Carl  Walter  Carlson  [and]  Bernice  Wells 
Carlson:  il.  with  phot,  and  with'  drawings  by 
Aline  Hansens.  127p  lib  bdg  $3.86  Day 
628  Water  supply — Juvenile  literature. 

W ater — Pollution- — J uvenile  literature 

66-15093 

“[This]  is  a  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  misuse 
of  water  and  what  can  be,  and  is  being,  done 
about  it.  The  principal  objective  is  to  make 
us  aware  ...  of  pollution:  its  causes,  effects, 
and  possible  solutions.”  (Natur  Hist)  index. 
“Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  an  oversimplified,  seriously  garbled 
treatment  with  enough  inaccuracies  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  integrity  of  the  text.  The  authors 
display  complete  ignorance  of  recently  publish¬ 
ed  scientific  research  by  their  attitude  toward 
the  relationship  of  flooding  to  sedimentation  in 
rivers,  by  the  failure  to  state  that  floods  are 
a  natural  phenomenon  and  that  flood  plains 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  river,  and  by  the 
statement  that  the  two  most  important  prob- 
lems  of  water  research  are  desalinization  and 
recovery  of  minerals  from  sea  water.  .  .  .  The 
writing  is  on  a  younger  level  than  the  ideas 
presented  and  the  style  is  quite  dull.”  C.  C. 
Leopold 

Library  J  91:3263  Je  15  ’66  130w 
"There  are  the  usual  slips  one  expects  in  a 
generalized  book  for  young  people.  For  example, 
the  authors  claim  that  gases,  minerals,  and 
bacteria  are  dissolved  in  water!  In  general,  the 
writing  is  a  trifle  simplified  and  stilted  for 
the  10-  to  If -year-old  age  group  for  which 
the  publisher  has  recommended  it.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  and  illustrative  material  are  excellent.” 
R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:63  N  ’66  lOOw 


CARLSON,  DALE  B1CK,  ed.  The  brainstorm- 
ers;  humorous  talcs  of  ingenious  American 
boys;  il.  by  Judith  Gwyn  Brown.  248p  $3.75 
Doubleday 

66-12192 

Twenty  stories  taken  from  American  fiction 
about  resourceful  boys  like  “Rufus  M.  Henry 
Huggins,  Tom  Sawyer,  Homer  Brice,  and  the 
less  familiar  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  ‘bad  boy,’ 
O.  Henry’s  Tommy,  and  Mrs.  Wiggs’  Billy.  .  .  . 
Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“If  the  world  Mrs.  Carlson’s  brainstormers 
inhabit— a  world  of  spacious  lawns  and  lazy 
summers,  of  readily  available  rural  and  sylvan 
adventux'es,  retreats  and  delights — seems  re¬ 
mote  to  me,  what  must  it  seem  to  today’s 
youthful  readers?  I  suppose  it  could  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  some  of  these  readers  may  enjoy  the 
false  nostalgia  of  Actions  where  time  has  been 
stopped.  .  .  .  But  in  the  last  analysis,  I  doubt 
they  will  be  much  impressed  by  the  I.Q.s  of 
Mrs.  Carlson’s  brainstormers.  ...  It  is  all 
rather  patronizing,  more  ingenuous  than  in¬ 
genious.  Writers  who  don’t  respect  their  read¬ 
ers  enough  to  use  words  well  rarely  have  the 
intelligence  to  imagine  well,  either.”  Richard 
Schickel 

Book  Week  p26  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  650w 

"Amusing  illustrations  and  introductions  in¬ 
vite  both  boys  and  girls,  but  many  readers 
may  be  hampered  by  the  wide  range  in  styles 
and  difficulty  of  the  writing  and  vocabulary. 
Although  neither  new  nor  imaginative,  the 
collection  is  a  good  one  for  reading  aloud 
to  introduce  the  complete  books.”  M.  K.  Bia- 
gini 

Library  J  91:3532  J1  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  8  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:40  My  14  ’66  70w 


CARLSON,  NATALIE  SAVAGE.  Sailor’s  choice: 
pictures  by  George  Loh.  140p  $3.50  Harper 
Dogs — Stories  66-18658 

“In  this  .  .  .  adventure  story  13-year-old 
orphan  Jamie  Pierce  stows  away  on  a  seal- 
hunting  ship.  He  is  befriended  by  the  gruff 
hut  kindly  Captain  Wight  who,  having  no 
children  of  his  own,  decides  to  adopt  him  after 
the  journey.  Meanwhile,  Jamie  loses  his  de¬ 
sire  to  make  .  .  .  sealing  his  life  work  though 
he  quickly  takes  to  seafaring  and  much  to  the 
Captain’s  delight  sets  his  sights  on  becoming  a 
ship’s  captain  some  day.  A  .  .  .  Newfoundland 
dog  has  an  important  role  in  the  story.  [Glos¬ 
sary.]  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S'.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl7  S  18  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Enright 

Book  Week  p26  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  120w 

“[This  story]  is  as  smooth  and  solid,  as 
familiar  and  predictable  as  an  apple.  .  .  . 

There’s  a  good  hit  of  educational  material 
about  sealing  in  the  olden  days.  .  .  .  No  young 
reader  could  suffer  a  moment’s  apprehension 
that  the  boy  and  the  dog  are  in  danger  of 
losing  each  other  and  not  living  happily  ever 
after.”  Mary  Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
140w 

Horn  Bk  42:715  D  '66  160w 
“Absence  of  sentimentality  despite  the  or¬ 
phan  theme,  and  realistic  treatment  of  the 
often  ruthless  seal  hunt  make  this  an  espe¬ 
cially  appealing  story  for  pre-teen  boys.”  S.  B. 
Mehrer 

Library  J  91:5223  O  15  '66  150w 


CARLTON,  FRANK  TRACY.  Economic  influ¬ 
ences  upon  educational  progress  in  the 
United  States,  1820-1850;  with  a  foreword 
by  Lawrence  A.  Cremin.  165p  $3.75;  pa  $1.95 
Teachers  college  press 


379.73  .  Education — U.S- — History.  U.S. — 

Economic  conditions  66-11657 


a  ins  vvuiiv  was  origmauy  puoiisnea  m  lyus 
as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  It  “presents  the  thesis  that  the 
trend  of  educational  advance  is  determined 
by  economic  evolution.’  The  author  credits  the 
achievement  .of  a  tax-supported  system  of 
public  education  to  the  efforts  of  the  growing 
number  of  wage  earners  who  secured  the 
franchise.  (J  Am  Hist)  Appendixes  include 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  notes.  Bibliography. 


“The  significance  of  Carlton’s  study  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  .foreword.  .  .  .  Useful  for 
advanced  students  in  historiography  and  the 
history  of  American  education.” 

Choice  3:555  S  ’66  80w 


to  much  criticism  it  remains  important  a: 
?ne  of  the  first  attempts  to  explore  this  sub¬ 
ject. 


J  Am  Hist  53:420  S  ’66  90w 
Sat  R  49:100  Ap  16  ’66  40w 


CARMEN,  IRA  H.  Movies,  censorship,  and  the 
law.  339p  $7.95  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
791.43  Moving  pictures — Censorship 

66-14983 

, ,  This  history  of  motion -picture  censorship  in 
t5}e*iIm£.ed  States  begins  with  the  1915  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  deny  freedom  of  the 
1S,?,vies  flnd  is  carried  forward 
to  the  1960  s.  The  author  “extends  his  .  .  . 
survey  into  other  fields  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  notably  book  publishing  and  .  .  .  [con¬ 
siders]  the  issue  of  ‘prior  restraint.’  '.  .  The 
nature,  functions  and  desirability  of  local  cen¬ 
sorship  boards  are  explored.”  (Library  J) 
Table  of  cases.  Bibliography.  Index.  y  ’ 


ine  only  book  dealing  fully  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  title  subject.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
competent,  and  indispensable  for  specialists  ” 
Choice  3:916  D  ’66  260w 

"Carmen  has  given  us  a  .fascinating  study 
of,  U-S.  folk  culture  struggling  to  defend  it¬ 
self  against  the  gradual  disintegration  of  it= 
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religious  certainties.  ...  He  tells  us  where 
we  have  been.  But  of  greater  importance  is 
it  that  he  tells  us  where  we  are  going.  .  .  . 
When  Dr.  Carmen  conducted  his  research  in 
1963  there  were  censor  boards  i h  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kansas  and  in  the 
cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Memphis  and  At¬ 
lanta.  Now  that  all  but  one  of  these  boards 
have  fallen,  the  value  of  Carmen’s  study  lies 
primarily  in  its  delineation  of  recent  history 
and  its  depiction  of  a  national  mood  con¬ 
cerning  censorship.”  J.  M.  Wall 

Christian  Century  83:1416  N  16  ’66 
1050w 


This  is  a  courageous  and  conscientious 
effort  to  tackle  the  important  and  thorny 
problem  of  obscenity  in  movies.  ...  Of  par¬ 
ticular  value  are  the  interviews  which  the 
author  conducted  with  local  censors,  and  the 
numerous  references  to  pertinent  statutes  and 
decisions  on  both  the  Federal  and  the  local 
levels.  A  very  informative  and  illuminating 
study  which  should  be  welcomed  by  public, 
university,  legal  and  subject  libraries.”  ft.  H. 
Heimanson 

Liorary  J  91:2077  Ap  15  ’66  210w 


CARM I,  T.  The  brass  serpent;  poems;  tr.  from 
the  Hebrew  by  Dom  Moraes.  46p  $4  Ohio 
univ.  press 

892.4  64-20805 

“This  is  the  first  collection  of  [the  Israeli 
poet’s]  work  to  be  published  in  English.  .  .  . 
The  mood  is  modern,  but  traditional  Hebrew 
or  Middle  Eastern  images  .  .  .  often  illuminate 
an  essentially  contemporary  perception.  The 
poems  are  sometimes  tender.  sometimes 
sardonic.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  3:37  Mr  '66  80w 
“Carmi  is  fascinated  by  the  problem  of  the 
point  at  which  tradition  becomes  inertia,  or 
endurance  becomes  stubbornness.  .  .  .  Dom 
Moraes’s  translations  work  well  when  they 
catch  this  masculinity,  but  often  the  phrasing 
softens  into  nostalgic  plangency.  The  larger 
and  more  mystical  poems  did  not.  for  me, 
survive  too  happily  the  crossing  from  one 
culture  to  another,  unlike  the  ripely  sardonic 
love  poems.”  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  68:842  N  27  ’64  lOOw 
“[This  book  has  been]  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  with  precision,  power  and  understand¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Though  Mr.  Carmi’s  work  stems — 
one  wishes  to  say  wells  up — from  the  Old 
Testament,  he  is  no  throwback  to  Biblical 
diction  and  Biblical  rhetoric.  He  is  modern 
without  losing  the  sense  of  being  rooted  in 
human  concerns  that  have  lived  in  many 
generations  of  men  before  him.  This  gives  his 
poems  great  depth  as  well  as  great  continuity, 
and  allows  him  to  cherish  and  revel  in  his 
own  individuality.”  James  Dickey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  N  21  '65  150w 
“[Mr.  T.  Carmi  is]  here  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  with  assurance  and  obvious  in¬ 
genuity  by  Dom  Moraes.  Mr.  Moraes’s  own 
poetry  has  shown  the  marked  influence  of 
Stephen  Spender  and  George  Barker,  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Carmi  emerges 
as  some  forgotten  contributor  to  Poetry  Lon¬ 
don,  all  light,  leaves,  blood  and  sea.  No  Arabs, 
no  Eichmann.  The  symbols  make,  for  the 
most  part,  an  hypnotic  half-sense  whose  bibli¬ 
cal  aura  is  not  diminished  by  Such  diction 
as  ‘battens’  or  ‘sent  forth',  and  much  eloquence 
on  the  subject  of  the  soul.” 

TLS  P1040  N  19  '64  UOw 


CARMICHAEL,  HARRY.  Post  mortem.  189p 
$3.50  Doubleday 

66-11724 

"Insurance  investigator  John  Piper  appears 
again  in  [this  book].  The  insurance  company 
was  suspicious  about  the  death  of  TV  star 
Evelyn  Bailey  while  taking  a  bath.  With  the 
help  of  a  reporter  friend  Piper  found  three 
similar  deaths  following  the  use  of  toilet  water 
or  shaving  lotion.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:424  F  1  '66  40w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3775  Ag  '66  50w 
“The  first  half  of  Harry  Carmichael’s  [book] 
is  [an]  interesting  job  of  detective  work.  .  .  . 
The  rest  is  more  routine,  including  an  over- 
obvious  alibi-gimmick  which  should  enable  the 
reader  to  solve  tire  case  far  ahead  of  Piper.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  6  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  '66  30w 


CARMICHAEL,  LEONARD.  James  Smithson 
and  the  Smithsonian  story  by  Leonard  Car¬ 
michael  and  J.  C.  Long.  316p  il  $7.95  Putnam 
069  Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithson, 
James  65-20672 

A  biography  of  the  “scientific  Englishman 
who  chose  to  ieave  his  inherited  wealth  for 
an  American  institution  dedicated  to  the  in¬ 
crease  and  spread  of  knowledge.  The  evolution 
and  the  development  of  this  institution  are 
traced,  and  a  descriptive,  general  account  of 
the  collections  [is  included].”  (Library  J)  Ap¬ 
pendix:  Officers,  committees  and  staff  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  of  1965.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"It  would  be  polite  but  inaccurate  to  say 
that  this  book  measures  up  to  its  subject.  It 
is  a  strange  sort  of  work,  divided  into  three 
disjointed  parts.  ...  A  poor  system  of  organ¬ 
ization  makes  for  endless  repetition.  But  [the] 
book  has  a  redeeming  feature:  in  his  account 
of  Smithson’s  life  Mr.  Long  has  conducted  ex¬ 
tended  researches  among  untapped  sources.  .  .  . 
By  diligent  enquiry,  Mr.  Long  has  found 
[Smithson's  mother's]  will,  the  strange  natural¬ 
ization  paper,  family  financial  records  and  many 
other  papers.  This  book  shows  signs  of  some 
elementary  proof-reading,  but  nothing  that 
could  be  dignified  as  editing.”  Oliver  Jensen 
Book  Week  p4  F  13  ’66  1950W 
“Sandwiched  in  between  well  illustrated  but 
repetitious  rehashes  of  public  relations  and 
guidebook  material  on  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  is  a  rambling  account  of  the  life  of 
James  Smithson.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  however, 
this  book  has  no  value  for  a  college  library 
unless  exhaustive  collecting  is  being  under¬ 
taken.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:21  Mr  '66  80w 
“This  biographical  account,  the  result  of  in¬ 
tensive  research,  offers  newly  published  inform¬ 
ation  .  .  .  even  including  employment  policies 
and  gift  procedures.  Written  in  a  popular  vein, 
the  book  is  for  school,  college,  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  90:3277  Ag  '65  IlOw 


CARPENTER,  C.  R.  Naturalistic  behavior  of 
nonhuman  primates.  454p  il  maps  $9.50  Pa. 
state  univ.  press 

599  Primates  64-15065 

“This  volume  brings  together  all  of  Car¬ 
penter’s  major  primate  research  papers,  many 
of  which  have  not  been  available  for  some 
years.  Included  are  his  monographs  on  howl¬ 
ing  monkeys  and  gibbons  as  well  as  briefer 
studies  of  red  spider  monkeys,  captive  gorillas, 
and  a  survey  of  orangutan  habitats  in  northern 
Sumatra.  Included  also  are  two  papers  on  the 
sexual  behavior  of  the  rhesus  monkeys  in  the 
Cayo  Santiago  colony  established  by  Carpenter, 
where  behavioral  studies  were  begun  again  in 
1956  and  are  still  going  on.  ...  [It  contains] 
all  of  the  reports  pertaining  to  the  census  made 
on  the  howler  monkeys  between  1932  and  1959. 
The  volume  also  contains  four  papers,  written 
before  1942  and  1954.  on  the  social  behavior 
and  organization  of  nonhuman  primates  gen¬ 
erally.”  (Science)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In¬ 
dexes  of  subjects  and  of  names. 


“[These  papers]  represent  the  research  and 
thinking  of  a  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
person,  shaped  and  gave  impetus  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  modern  observation  and  analysis  of 
primate  behavior.  .  .  .  Carpenter’s  clear  and 
precise  statements  still  serve  as  models  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  workers  from 
many  countries  who  are  presently  preparing 
for  or  are  engaged  in  field  studies  [in  this 
area].  .  .  .  The  contents  of  this  volume  en¬ 
compass  nearly  all  phases  of  what  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  diversified  study  of  primate  be¬ 
havior.  .  .  .  Carpenter  treated  his  early  results 
as  frankly  tentative  and  acknowledges  the 
need  for  further  research.  It  was  not  until  he 
wrote  his  later  papers  that  he  generalized  about 
certain  aspects  of  nonhuman  primate  behavior, 
and  again  he  reasserted  that  his  generalizations 
were  subject  to  alteration  when  more  data 
are  available.”  P.  C.  Jay 

Am  Anthropol  68:818  Je  '66  1250w 

Reviewed  by  Irven  De  Vore 

Science  148:827  My  7  '65  350w 


CARPENTER,  DON.  Hard  rain  falling.  308p 
$5.95  Harcourt 

66-12358 

This  novel  is  a  study  of  "freedom  and  im¬ 
prisonment  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Jack  Levitt,  a  .  .  .  white,  17-year-old  fugi- 
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CARPENTER,  DON—  Continued, 
tive  from  an  orphanage,  and  Billy  Lancing,  a 
16-year-old  Negro  pooi-hali  hustler,  .  .  .  first 
meet  in  Portland,  Oregon.  .  .  .  Years  later 
they  meet  again  in  San  Quentin  where  Jack 
is  .  .  .  [imprisoned  fori  statutory  rape,.  Billy 
for  forgery.  What  happens  in  the  prison  is 
crucial  to  both  men.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  30  '6G  600w 

"This  is  a  powerful,  uncompromising  book, 
realistically  written,  brutal  in  the  raw  intensity 
of  its  action  and  its  gutter  dialogue,  to  be  read 
not  as  a  novel  of  social  protest  but  rather  as 
the  portrayal  of  the  inevitable  and  tragic 
course  of  one  man’s  life;  and  his  ‘lifelong  list- 
fight  with  an  invisible  enemy.’  A  first  novel, 
highly  recommended.”  A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  91:274  Ja  15  '66  250w 

Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  72:174  J1  29  ’66  120w 

"Mr.  Carpenter  over-achieves  in  making  an 
imaginative  work  of  such  case- book  stuff.  .  .  . 
’Hard  Rain  Falling'  is  ‘Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn’ 
Lby  Hubert  Selby,  BRD  1965]  amended  but  un¬ 
altered  by  cries  of  affection  under  the,  heap  *f 
warped  and  busted  souls.  The  author’s  char¬ 
acters  move  in  a  socio-economic  system  pro¬ 
grammed  for  their  defeat  and  incapable,  of 
signaling  to  them  what,  if  any.  readjustments 
they  can  make  for  salvation.  .  .  .  Like  the 
novel  itself,  the  flaws  .  .  .  are  boldly  executed. 
Mr.  Carpenter  misses  an  existentialist  windfall 
with  Jack.  Learning  what  love  is  from  Billy 
Lancing’s  death,  Jack  confers  his  on  [his  wife] 
Sally  and  receives  love’s  counterfeit.  Robbed 
of  his  child,  impotently  sweating  violence,  he 
fails  to  strike  and  save  himself  and  the  novel 
from  casual  disintegration.  Not  an  anti-hero, 
but  finally  an  iromc  non-hero,  Jack  is  psy¬ 
chically  obsolete.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  30  ’66  650w 

TLS  p721  Ag  11  ’66  180w 


CARPENTER,  EDWARD,  ed.  A  house  of 
kings;  the  official  history  of  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  491p  il  $16  Day 

942.1  Westminster  Abbey  66-19626 

"On  28  December  1965,  Westminster  Abbey 
celebrated  the  900th  Anniversary  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  [This  history] 
has  been  written  to  commemorate  that  event. 
.  .  .  Where  possible,  hitherto  unpublished 

sources  [have  been  used]  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  manuscript  material,  [so  as]  to  place 
the  life  of  Westminster  Abbey  against  a  gen¬ 
eral  background  of  the  time.”  (Editor’s  pref) 
"[Part  VI  consists  of]  special  chapters  by 
.  .  .  Lawrence  Tanner,  Librarian  and  Keeper 
of  th*  Muniments,  on  Coronations;  S.  E.  Dykes 
Bower  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Abbey;  .  .  . 
Sir  William  McKie  on  .  .  .  the  Abbey  Music; 
the  Rev.  C.  Hildyard  on  the  Sacristy,  and 
W.  R.  J.  Pullen  on  the  special  features  of  the 
Abbey’s  Constitution.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Although  this  work,  compiled  to  coincide 
with  the  900th  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  does  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  replace  Dean  Stanley’s  Historical 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1867).  it 
contributes  much  that  is  new.  ...  It  is  a 
completely  successful  attempt  to  write  for  the 
interested  and  intelligent  layman.  Illustrations 
are  excellent  and  carefully  chosen.  The  bib¬ 
liography  is  useful,  and  in  all  this  is  a  book 
for  most  libraries."  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:3936  S  1  ’66  110W 


“[This  is]  an  account  of  the  Abbey  in  the 
context  of  English  history.  ...  a  chronicle 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  movements  that 
affected  the  destinies  of  the  Abbey  or  in 
which  it  played  a  leading  role.  .  .  .  New 

documentary  material  [has  been  introduced] 
...  in  an  eminently  readable  fashion,  though 
the  absence  of  even  the  most  unobtrusive  foot¬ 
notes  (except  in  Sir  William  McKie’s  chapter 
on  music)  will  frustrate  those  who  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  matters  further.  .  .  .  The  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  section  is  ...  by  the  Benedictine 
scholar  Dom  Hugh  Aveling.  .  .  .  [His]  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Abbey’s  economic  position  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  changes  in  the  monastic 
observance  and  ritual  are  lucid  and  rich,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  these  readable  pages 
from  the  hand  of  an  expert.  .  .  .  The  book’s  il¬ 
lustrations  are  fascinating.  Odd  and  occasion¬ 


ally  even  rare,  they  serve  admirably  to  illum¬ 
inate  the  sequence  of  ideas  or  events  in  the 
text.”  Robert  Branner 

Sat  R  49:34  J1  30  ’66  950w 
TLS  p612  J1  14  ’66  800w 


CARR,  ALBERT  Z.  A  matter  of  life  and 

death;  how  wars  get  started — or  are  pre¬ 
vented.  256p  ii  maps  $4.50;  lib  bdg  $4.13 
Viking 

301.2  War — Juvenile  literature.  Peace — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-8073 

The  author  “tries  to  get  at  the  question  of 
why  man  is  plagued  by  war  through  a  close 
examination  of  how  specific  wars  got  started- 
He  looks  at  the  Spanish- American  War,  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  .  .  .  Behind  every 
modern  war  he  sees  a  common  pattern,  which 
involves  a  rapid  change  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  resistance  to  the  change  by  those 
who  would  suffer  by  it,  and  refusal  to  com¬ 
promise  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  Finally,  [he] 

considers  what  might  be  done  to  resolve  pres¬ 
ent  world  tensions  short  of  war.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  ten  to 
twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Gordon  Harrison 

Book  Week  p33  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  700w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  lOw 
“This  is  a  lucid,  well-written  book  by  an 
experienced  statesman  and  journalist.  It  should 
be  in  every  school  library.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“[Mr.  Carr]  has  presented  a  thorough,  logi¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  facts  in  a  manner  that  is 
both  straightforward  and  impressive.  .  .  .  His 
discussions  and  references  to  patriotism  and 
extremism,  for  example,  are  excellent  and  un¬ 
derstandable  to  anyone;  and  his  use  of  verbal 
illustrations  to  underscore  a  point  is  a  re¬ 
peated  and  effective  tool.  This  is  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  much  needed  book  about  wars 
in  general  and  the  modern  world’s  problems 
in  particular.”  M.  G.  deRuvo 

Library  J  91:5246  O  15  ’66  150w 
“Questions  and  disagreements  can  be  raised 
about  specifics  of  political  analysis  in  [this 
work],  about  strains  and  oversimplifications  in 
the  application  of  its  thesis,  even  about  the 
limitations  of  its  too  confidently  rational  view 
of  human  life.  But  far  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  book  that  treats  its  young 
readers  with  seriousness  and  respect,  as  it  in¬ 
vites  them  to  grapple  with  the  hard  facts  of  life 
on  a  shrinking  globe,  and  to  take  up  the  bur¬ 
dens  and  opportunities  of  responsible  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  a  book  that  may  actually  help  our 
children  to  change  the  world.”  Richard  Horch- 
ler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  '66 
400w 


CARR,  DONALD  E.  Death  of  the  sweet  waters. 

257p  pi  $5.95  Norton 

628  Water — Pollution.  Water  supply 

66-12796 

A  chemical  consultant  on  petroleum  refining 
processes,  author  of  The  Breath  of  Life  (BRD 
1965)  discusses  “.the  water  problem  in  the 
U.S.A.,  with  particular  reference  to  pollution. 
There  is  .  .  .  background  material  on  water 
engineering,  modern  water  uses,  legal  aspects 
of  water  use,  water  famine,  floods,  irrigation, 
and  agriculture.”  (Publishers’  Weekly)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Whether  the  solution  will  eventually  be 
desalination  of  seawater — a  solution  not 
necessarily  as  inevitable  as  the  author  claims— 
the  fact  remains  that  something  must  be  done 
with  all  deliberate  haste  to  clean  up  our 
“vers  and  our  streams.  .  .  .  Although  Mr. 
Carr  s  presentation  of  the  problem  becomes  at 
times  a  little  shrill — and  it  is  difficult  for  any¬ 
one  close  to  the  problem  not  to  become  shrill— 
ins  presentation  is  none  the  less  accurate  and 
reasonable.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  an  excellent 
antidote  for  complacency.”  J.  B.  Kellev 
America  114:673  My  7  *66  550w 
Choice  3:918  D  '66  160w  [YA] 

“[This  book]  raises  a  slickly  produced  hue 
and  cry  over  water  waste.  .  .  .  People  who 
write  about  water  often  turn  to  special  plead- 
mg,  presumably  because  they  want  to  shake 
up  public  apathy.  Mr.  Carr  sounds  as  though 
he  is  a  conservationist  opposed  to  building 
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dams,  but  he  doesn’t  say  so.  .  .  .  [His]  views 
are  worth  pondering.  [This  is  a]  primer  for 
laymen,  and  .  .  .  should  be  read  in  the  way 
that  primers  always  should  be  read.  That  is, 
with  research  following.”  Kimmis  Hendrick 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  p9  Ag  4  ’66 
150w 

“The  tenor  of  the  book  is  hinted  at  by  the 
title;  Carr  intends  to  shock.  .  .  .  [Hei  presents 
a  lot  of  disturbing  information.  He  also  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘how  to  make  sweet  water.’  The  book 
is  fascinating.”  C.  S.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2073  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
“[Carr’s]  development  of  the  subject  is 
sound,  beginning  with  ancient  peoples’  use 
and  misuse  of  water.  He  obviously  is  so 
wrought  up  over  our  ineptitude  in  solving 
problems  that  he  loses  some  objectivity  and 
indulges  in  a  few  too  many  diatribes  on 

Solitical  chicanery.  I  must  stress  a  point 
lat  causes  me  to  place  this  book  on  the  not 
recommended  list  for  young  people.  He  is 
quite  incontinent  in  his  language,  both  in  his 
too -frank  jibes  at  his  foes  and  in  raw  word¬ 
ing.”  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:64  N  ’66  150w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  My  22  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  T.  Kimble 

Reporter  35:55  S  8  ’66  650w 


CARR,  RAYMOND.  Spain:  1808-1939.  766p  maps 
$12.50  Oxford 

946  Spain — Politics  and  government.  Spain- 
Social  conditions  [66-72222] 

“This  new  volume  in  the  Oxford  History  of 
Modern  Europe  attempts  to  survey  the  econo¬ 
mic,  social,  and  political  origins  of  modern 
Spain.  ...  In  the  early  sections  of  the  book 
the  stress  falls  on  the  description  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  countryside  and  the 
towns:  from  the  Revolution  of  1868  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  General  Franco  in  1939  the  emphasis,  is 
on  tbe  failure  to  achieve  political  stability 
which  lies  at  the  origins  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  rejection  of  the  liberal  heritage  by  the 
victors.”  (Publisher’s  note]  Bibliographical 
essay.  Chronological  table.  Bibliographical  in¬ 
dex.  General  index. 


“This  history  is  not  simply  a  compendium  of 
facts:  it  has  a  theme.  Prof.  Carr  asks  why 
Spanish  liberalism  has  so  far  failed  to  provide 
Stain  with  a  stable  economy  and  sound  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  His  answer  is  .  .  .  not  an  original 
answer,  but  the  right  one.  and  it  is  so  ex¬ 
cellently  proved  and  documented  that  no  future 
historian  of  Spain  should  fall  into  the  trap  of 
the  ‘conspiracy  theory’  again.  .  .  With  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  Prof.  Carr  has 
raised  himself  into  the  top  rank  of  Hispanic 
scholars.  His  book  will  remain  the  standard 
reference  work  on  modern  Spanish  history  for 
years  to  come.”  J.  M.  Sanchez 

America  115 :39i  O  1  ’66  300w 

“Every  college  library  needs  this  book:  it  is 
indispensable  for  reference.  bibliographical 
assistance,  and  an  understanding  of  contem¬ 
porary  Spain.  .  .  ■  A  reading;  of  G.  Jackson  s 
Spanish  Republic  and  Civil  War  IBRD  1965] 
will  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
years  1931-39.  but  for  the  history  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  this  work  will  long 
remain  without  rival.” 

Choice  3:840  N  66  220w 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Turner  _  „„„ 

Library  J  9i:4105  S  15  66  220w 

“Mr  Carr  addresses  himself  not  to  the 
question  of  decline  but  to  that  of  the  failure  to 
develop.  In  so  doing  he  has  written  the  only 
up-to-date  and  scholarly  histoiy  of  modern 
Spain.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of  the  sources  is 
unrivalled.  ...  It  is  hard  to  agree  with  all  his 
judgments.  .  .  .  Still,  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
overwhelmingly  impressive,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  idiosyncratic  and  obscurely  written. 
Hugh  Th°£^sstate3man  72;60  ^  8  >66  800w 


“Spain  1808-1939  is  a  turning  point  in  Spanish 
historiography:  nothing  comparable  in  scope, 
profundi  tv  or  perceptiveness  exists  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  The  weaving  together  of  interrelated 
themes,  economy  in  descriptive  passages  and 
continual  probing  for  theoretical  presuppositions 
behind  political  action  give  the  lext  a  denseness 
which  may  deter  the  uninitiated.  Tt  is  not  an 
easv  book  to  read  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be.  .  .  .  (Mr.  Carr’s]  acute  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  significant  detail,  and  Insatiable 
curiositv  illuminate  more  than  the  subject  of 
the  book’s  title  .  .  .  suggestive  comparisons  with 
Latin  America  and  southern  Europe  spring  to 


mind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Carr’s  main  concern  Is  to  explain 
the  failure  of  Spanish  liberalism  which  .  .  .  has 
provided  the  dynamic  force  in  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  of  Spanish  history.  .  .  .  The  sense 
of  incompleteness  left  by  an  abrupt  ending  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  book  which,  by  any 
standard,  is  an  outstanding  work  of  historical 
scholarship.” 

TLS  p806  S  8  ’66  3S00w 


CARRIER,  ELBA  O.  Humphry  Davy  and 
chemical  discovery.  161p  il  $2.95  Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  bart — Juvenile 
literature  65-11751 

“The  author  describes  the  .  .  .  scientist  and 
his  early  work  with  nitrous  oxide  at  the 
Pneumatic  Society  in  Bristol  and  his  later  work 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  where  he 
first  isolated  metallic  potassium  and  sodium 
and  proved  that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon. 
[Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:78  F  ’66  60w 
“A  competent  biography."  E.  F.  Grave 
Library  J  90:5522  D  15  ’65  60w 


CARRIER,  ESTHER  JANE.  Fiction  in  public 
libraries,  1876-1900.  458p  $10  Scarecrow 
025.2  Book  selection.  Acquisitions  (Libraries) 

65-l3o53 

“In  the  very  first  paper  read  at  the  first  na¬ 
tional  conference  of  librarians  held  in  the  United 
States  (Philadelphia,  1876),  William  F.  Poole 
argued  at  length  for  the  generous  inclusion  of 
popular  literature  in  public  library  collections. 

.  .  .  Miss  Carrier,  librarian  at  the  Houghton 
(N.Y. )  College  Library,  summarizes  the  trends 
of  public  library  opinion  about  the  significance 
of  fiction  from  Poole’s  1876  paper  through  the 
end  of  that  century.  .  .  .  The  author  also  con¬ 
siders  the  somewhat  rudimentary  principles  and 
methods  of  adult  and  children’s  fiction  selection 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which 
librarians  attempted  to  improve  reading  lists, 
displays,  and  personal  guidance.  Several  early 
instances  of  self-appointed  censors  attacking 
libraries  are  documented  and  critical  opinions 
of  controversial  authors  of  the  time  are 
quoted.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Jackson 

Library  J  90:5369  D  15  ’65  300w 
“[This]  useful  study  would  have  gained  in 
readability  from  a  less  dogged  paraphrasing  of 
source  articles.  I  believe:  here  and  there  it  is 
marred  by  marks  of  haste  in  the  grammar  and 
minor  defects  of  style.  In  her  summary,  the 
author  quotes  from  Bernard  Berelson:  ‘The 
public  library  cannot  outdistance  the  intellec¬ 
tual  climate  in  which  it  finds  itself.’  Librarians 
are  in  her  debt  for  painstakingly  recovering  so 
much  of  the  intellectual  climate  of  tbe  period.” 
Ray  Smith 

Library  Q  36:173  Ap  '66  650w 


CARRIER,  HERV£.  The  sociology  of  religious 
belonging  [tr.  by  Arthur  J.  Arrieri  in  coop, 
with  the  author).  335p  $6.50  Herder  &  Herder 
201  Religion  and  sociology.  Psychology.  Re¬ 
ligious  64-13684 

This  book  is  “about  the  universal  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  religion  as  obligation,  not  only  in 
terms  of  a  direct  response  to  God’s  demands 
but  in  terms,  too,  of  a  human  community  in 
which  its  implications  are  worked  out.  Father 
Carrier  invents  the  term  ‘psychosociology’  (or 
at  least  he  gives  it  a  special  use)  to  cover  his 
extension  of  the  personal  and  psychological 
dimension  to  research  in  religious  psychology. 
He  accepts  the  necessary  distinction  between 
religion  as  experience  .  .  .  and  the  expression 
of  things  religious.  And,  following  Professor 
Le  Bras’s  divisions,  he  uses  ‘communal’,  ‘civil’ 
and  ‘suprarational’  as  convenient  categories  for 
his  discussion  of  the  socio- religious  evidence.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  authors  and 
of  subjects.  Original  edition:  Psycho-sociologie 
de  l’appartenance  religieuse. 


“This  translation  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  sociology  of  religion.  .  .  . 
Carrier's  skill  in  drawing  together  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  literature  results  in  the  most 
systematic  analysis  available  today.”  R.  R. 
Dynes 

Am  Soc  R  31:142  F  ’66  190w 
“The  prospective  reader  of  Father  Carrier’s 
important  book  is  hardly  likely  to  be  won  over 
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CARRIER,  HERV£— Continued 
by  its  gnomic  title.  .  .  .  And.  should  he  plunge 
into  the  text  for  a  sample,  he  will  surely  be 
dismayed  by  American  academic  jargon.  .  .  . 
But  he  should  persevere.  .  .  .  Father  Carrier 
.  .  .  is  seriously  addressing  himself  to  the 

wide  audience  that  is  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  religious  allegiance — how  it  arises,  what 
threatens  it,  its  relation  to  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  society.  ...  A  close,  and  at  times,  con¬ 
gested,  argument  pursues  [this  subject]  .  .  . 
under  three  main  headings:  religious  belonging 
as  an  attitude  related  to  behaviour,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  religious  attitude,  and  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  the  religious  attitude.  .  .  .  The 
book  ends  with  the  disappointing  conclusion 
that,  alter  all,  only  ‘observable’  traits  can  be 
discussed,  and  religion,  in  its  essence,  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  sociologist’s  (or.  it  appears,  ,  the 
psycho-soc-iologist’s)  sphere.  Father  Carrier’s 
book  does  open  up  several  valuable  fields  of 
research  " 

TLS  p207  Mr  10  '66  750w 


CARRILLO,  ELISA  A.  Alcide  De  Gasperi;  the 
long  apprenticeship.  185p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Notre 
Name  press 

B  or  92  Gasperi,  Alcide  de  65-23517 

This  biography  “relates  how  Alcide  De  Gas- 
peri's  success  as  a  party  and  national  leader 
during  the  1940’s  and  early  '50’s  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  long  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
politics,  in  tracing  his  political  life  and  thought 
from  Austrian  student  days  until  1945,  when 
he  assumed  the  premiership  of  Italy,  the  au¬ 
thor  shows  how  centrism  and  possibilismo 
guided  the  work  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party's  founder.’’  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  A  subsequent  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  De  Gasperi's  policies  as  premier. 


“The  first  biography  in  English  of  De  Gas¬ 
peri,  the  most  eminent  Italian  statesman  of 
the  post-World  War  II  period.  He  is  of  parti¬ 
cular  interest  to  Catholic  students  of  politics, 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  his  position  as  a 
party  and  national  leader  in  Italy  during  the 
1940’s  and  1950’s.  But  perhaps  more  important, 
the  older  generation  recalls  the  tragedy  of  his 
career  in  the  post-World  War  I  period  and 
the  Mussolini  era.  .  .  .  This  is  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented.  concise  and  unemotional  account  of 
De  Gasperi’s  preparation  for  the  great  years 
of  leadership.  The  scholarly  Miss  Carrillo  .  .  . 
feels  that  his  success  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  assiduous  training,  the  hardships,  the  con¬ 
test  with  Mussolini,  the  imprisonment  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  long  years  of  refuge  in  the  Vatican 
Library.”  M.  M.  McMahon 

America  114:331  Mr  5  ’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  M.  Salvadori 

Am  Hist  R  72:234  O  '66  420w 


“De  Gasperi  was  nearly  sixty- five  when  he 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Italy.  Miss  Carrillo’s 
book  is  a  painstaking  study  of  his  life  before 
that.  The  interest  of  it  lies  partly  in  the  man’s 
consistency  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  De  Gas¬ 
peri  was  born  an  Austrian.  .  .  .  All  his  life 
De  Gasperi  stood  for  justice  and  moderation: 
all  his  life  he  was  a  pious  Catholic  who  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  Catholic  politicians  to 
face  the  social  question.  .  .  .  Miss  Carrillo’s 
book  reflects  De  Gasperi’s  character,  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  studiousness  and  the  mass  of  his 
political  writings,  some  of  which  helped  to  oc¬ 
cupy  him  in  his  cataloguing  days  in  the  Vatican 
Library.” 

TLS  p739  Ag  18  ’66  470w 


CARRINGTON,  RICHARD,  jt  auth.  The  world 
of  reptiles.  See  Bellairs,  A. 


CARROLL,  LEWIS.  Alice’s  adventures  under 

ground;  facsimile  of  the  author’s  manuscript 
ook  with  additional  material  from  the  fac¬ 
simile  edition  of  1886;  with  a  new  introd.  by 
Martin  Gardner.  95p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.96  Mc- 
Graw 


65-27014 


This  “book  is  a  facsimile  of  the  author’s  1864 
manuscript  with  his  own  drawings.  ,  .  .  Car- 
roll’s  Preface,  his  ‘Easter  Greeting,  and  his 
poem  called  ‘Christmas  Greetings’  are  from  the 
1886  Macmillan  facsimile.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  4  ’65 

200w 

Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  40w 
“This  title  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound 
in  light  green  cloth.  The  dust  jacket  is  lavender, 
decorated  front  and  back  with  a  photograph  or 


the  charming  title  page  and  half  title  page  of 
the  original  manuscript.  This  is  better  value 
than  the  University  Microfilms  of  1964  facsimile 
edition  of  the  original  manuscript  which  was 
printed  on  cheaper  paper,  and  boxed  at  $4.50 
and  did  not  contain  the  additional  material. 
Recommended.”  A.  O’B.  Murphy 

Library  J  91:2688  My  15  ’66  120w 
“Dodgson’s  first  draft,  it  turns  out,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  only 
half  as  long  as  the  Alice  everybody  knows;  the 
White  Rabbit,  the  Mock  Turtle,  Father  William 
and  the  Queen  of  Hearts  are  all  there,  but  the 
Mad  Hatter,  the  Dormouse,  the  Cheshire  Cat 
and  the  Ugly  Duchess  are  still  swimming  un¬ 
discovered  in  Dodgson’s  inkwell.  The  earlier 
Alice,  however,  is  much  more  than  half  as  in¬ 
teresting;  though  it  lacks  the  rococo  richness  of 
the  final  version,  it  has  a  primitive  charm  and 
artless  appeal  that  make  it,  on  the  whole, 
rather  the  better  of  the  two  as  a  bedtime  story. 
The  Dodgson  drawings,  though  worlds  away 
from  the  expert  expressiveness  of  the  famous 
illustrations  by  Tenniel,  have  a  charm  all  their 
own.  .  .  .  The  later  Alice  is  a  work  of  litera¬ 
ture;  the  earlier  a  work  of  love." 

Time  86:118  O  8  ’65  300w 


CARROLL-ABB1NG,  J.  PATRICK.  But  for  the 
grace  of  God.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  276p  pi 
$5.95  Dial  press 

362.7  Child  welfare.  Children — Institutional 
care.  World  War,  1939-1945 — Children 

65-27485 

The  “  ‘confession’  of  the  Irish  priest  who 
fought  as  a  resistance  leader  in  Nazi-occupied 
Italy  and  stayed  after  the  war  to  found  the 
famous  Italian  Boys’  Towns.”  (Sat  R) 


“  [Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  gives]  a  vivid 
personal  account  of  the  war  as  it  affected 
Rome  and  its  inhabitants,  both  Christian  and 
Jewish.  .  .  .  There  is  a  documented  description 
of  the  Church’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
and  the  consequences  of  Papal  pronouncements 
which  gave  the  lie  to  ‘The  Deputy.'  The  war 
in  the  rest  of  Italy  is  also  depicted  in  vivid 
terms  which  give  a  sense  of  immediacy  to  the 
telling.”  J.  J.  Baldi 

Best  Sell  25:398  Ja  15  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 

Sat  R  48:49  O  2  ’65  30w 


1 1  he  book]  has  many  defects.  It  is  ...  an 
autobiography — a  difficult  form  that  Carroll- 
Abbing  has  by  no  means  mastered.  He  is.  no 
doubt,  a  modest  man,  but  he  has  written  an 
embarrassing,  anecdotal  account  of  triumph 
after  triumph.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  too.  the 
primary  mood  of  the  book  is  all  too  mawkish. 
.  .  .  And,  as  a  literary  point,  difficulties  of 
organization  are  bandied  with  Incredible  ca¬ 
sualness:  transitions  such  as  ‘My  mind  goes 
back  to  .  .  .  ’  are  made  to  carry  a  load  that 
is  far  beyond  their  powers.  Monsignor  Carroll- 
Abbmg  and  his  staff  raise  privately  in  the  U.S. 
the  approximately  $300,000  a  year  it  takes  to 
support  their  worthy  cause.  This  requires  ex¬ 
tensive  work  in  the  profession  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  The  book  shows  the  strain  of  that  kind 
of  effort.”  Walter  Guzzardi 

Sat  R  48:33  D  25  ’65  370w 
".[Boys  .Towns]  through  [their]  emphasis  on 
training  in  social  responsibility  as  well  as  on 
the  acquiring  of  useful  trades  were  aimed  at 
helping  [their  inmates]  to  take  their  part  in 
a  community  with  which  they  had  so  long 
been,  at  war..  For  Italy  this  concept  was  a 
considerably  innovation.  .  .  .  [Mgr.  Carroll- 
Abbing]  gives  little  indication  of  the  ideas 
that  lie. behind  the  originality  of  his  methods 
—but  his  achievement  is  evidently  of  great 
importance.  ..  .  Many  anecdotes — amusing, 
sad,  perceptive — give  point  to  a  generous 
book. 

TLS  p963  O  20  ’66  440w 


C/^?S+E’  R0B|RT.  The  long  haul;  the  United 
States  merchant  service  in  World  War  II 
223p  ll  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.48  Norton 
387.5  Merchant  marine— U.S.— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  World  War,  1939-1946— Juvenile 
literature  65-18046 

“The  story  of  the  men  and  the  ships  that 
earned  all  the  equipment  used  by  the  armed 
forces  in  World  War  II.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


-nr‘i£n  interesting  and  well-written  account.  .  .  . 
With  so  little  publicity  given  to  this  aspect 
of  the.  armed  conflict  in  the  past,  young  read¬ 
ers  will  find  the  book  both  informative  and 
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stimulating.  Deeds  of  heroism  are  to  be  found 
throughout.  .  .  .  An  excellent  addition  to  any 
library’s  collection  of  books  on  World  War  II.” 
Best  Sell  25:393  Ja  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Kinchen 

Library  J  90:4626  O  15  ’65  120w 
“[The  author]  tells  of  the  Merchant  Marine’s 
achievements  and  pays  tribute  to  the  crews’ 
courage  and  determination  in  a  comprehensive 
book.  He  reminds  us  of  the  abuse  these  men 
suffered  because  they  wore  no  uniforms  ashore 
and  were  considered  by  many  to  be  un¬ 
patriotic  draft  dodgers.  Only  after  the  war 
ended  and  security  precautions  were  lifted  did 
the  true  story  of  their  heroism  become  known. 
.  .  .  One  wishes  that  these  tightly  packed  pages 
did  not  contain  quite  so  many  repetitious  epi¬ 
sodes  of  disaster  at  sea.  A  few  representative 
ones  would  have  sufficed  and  resulted  in  a 
better  book.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  16  ’66  220w 


CARSE,  ROBERT.  The  twilight  of  sailing 
ships;  foreword  by  Howard  I.  Chapelle;  con¬ 
sultants:  Howard  I.  Chapelle.  Gordon  Mc- 
Lintock  [and]  John  S.  Baylis.  206p  il  col  pi 
$6.98;  lib  bdg  $5.98  Grosset 
387.2  Ships  65-13792 

“It  is  with  the  century’s  last  .  .  .  decades 
that  Robert  Carse  deals  .  .  .  showing  how  the 
advent  of  the  steam  engine,  the  steel  hull, 
the  rising  costs  of  labor  and  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  made  [wind  ships’]  supremacy 
untenable.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Well  organized  and  presented,  this  material 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  any  collection,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  near  boating  centers.” 

Library  J  91:444  Ja  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


“American  clipper  ships  with  their  two  acres 
of  canvas  spread  aloft,  breaking  records  on 
voyage  after  voyage;  square  riggers,  packets 
and  schooners.  ...  In  these  pages  one  can 
once  again  relive — in  text  and  pictures — the 
thrill,  not  least,  of  rounding  the  Horn  under 
sail.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  N  21  '65  210w 


CARSE,  ROBERT.  The  young  mariners;  a 
history  of  maritime  Salem.  191p  il  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.28  Norton 

387.5  Merchant  marine — Massachusetts — 

Juvenile  literature.  Salem,  Massachusetts— 
History — Juvenile  literature  66-167 67 

“The  story  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  from  her 
founding  in  1626  until  her  decline  as  a  center 
of  sea  trade  in  the  1830’s.  .  .  .  Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“There  have  been  fewer  histories  of  Salem 
than  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Jamestown,  but  Salem  had  its  days 
of  glory  too.  .  .  .  Mr  Carse  has  written  a  search¬ 
ing,  realistic  report  of  a  highly  enterprising 
period  in  American  history.”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:580  O  ’66  200w 
“A  detailed,  rather  dramatic  account,  show¬ 
ing  evidence  of  much  research.  .  .  .  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  well  presented,  interesting  and  useful, 
although  the  subject  is  limited  in  appeal.”  L.  E- 

^  Library  J  91:2718  My  15  '66  50w 


changing  family  structure  to  manners  and 
mores.  Carson  has  not  brought  significant 
new  insights  to  the  study  of  American  man¬ 
ners.  .  .  .  Although  [he]  on  the  whole  writes 
with  wit  and  grace,  his  work  is  frequently 
marred  by  a  presentation  that  rambles  hap¬ 
hazardly  from  one  subject  to  another.  The 
chronological  treatment  of  topics  is  sometimes 
hazy,  leading  to  a  blurring  of  the  themes  of 
the  major  sections  of  the  book.  Throughout 
many  of  the  chapters,  moreover,  sectional, 
class,  and  occupational  differences  of  behavior 
are  left  indistinct  and  unexplained.”  P.  R. 
Ba,k6r 

Am  Hist  R  72:278  O  ’66  380w 
Choice  3:710  O  ’66  170w  [YA] 
Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  20w 
“One  of  the  chief  charms  of  ‘The  Polite 
Americans’  is  that  [the  author]  makes  no  par¬ 
ticular  case — either  that  we  are  more  polite 
than  people  say  we  are,  or  less.  .  .  .  He  gives 
us  the  record — and  lets  the  judgments  fall 
where  they  may.  .  .  .  Some  of  Mr.  Carson’s 
material  is  pretty  well  worn — for  example  his 
history  of  etiquette  books,  a  history  of  dueling, 
a  history  of  society  columns  and  a  history  of 
clubs — all  of  which  you  have  read  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  makes  fascinating  off-beat 
histories  of  pianos,  of  office  manners,  and  of 
beards.”  Cleveland  Amory 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  14 
’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  Davis  Applewhite 

J  Am  Hist  53:578  D  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  W.  K.  Bottorff 

Library  J  91:707  F  1  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Lyon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  24  ’66  750w 


“Mr.  Carson  has  obviously  taken  pains  to 
record  accurately  a  wealth  of  anecdotal  ma¬ 
terial;  however,  his  conclusions  are  often  con¬ 
tradictory  and  but  partially  explanatory  of 
historical  events.  .  .  .  Since  [he]  has  spe¬ 
cifically  designated  his  book  as  merely  a 
bird’s-eye  view’  of  American  social  manners 
and  conventions,  perhaps  it  is  unmannerly  to 
quarrel  with  his  historical  generalizations. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  unfortunate  that 
.  .  .  the  author’s  scope  has  been  broadened  to 
'a  wide-angle  view,’  for  although  as  enter¬ 
tainment  The  Polite  Americans  offers  much, 
as  history  it  must  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff.”  lola  Haverstick 

Sat  R  49:42  Ap  16  ’66  600w 
Time  87:111  Ap  8  '66  550w 
“[This]  is  one  of  those  books  that  by  its 
appearance  promises  little  but  then  turns  out 
to  be  a  pure  delight.  A  grab  bag  of  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  sweets  that  are  never 
cloying  or  satiating.  Mr.  Carson’s  history  of 
middle-class  tastes  and  morality  in  America  is 
replete  with  surprises  of  information  and  in¬ 
sights.  The  plentiful  and  bizarre  facts  provide 
the  substance,  but  the  flavoring  comes  from 
Mr.  Carson’s  wit.  This  is  sparkling  history,  at 
the  same  time  deftly  illuminating  and  great 


fun.” 


Va  Q  R  42:,cviii  summer  '66  90w 


CARSWELL,  JOHN,  ed.  The  political  journal 
of  George  Bubb  Dodington.  See  Dodington, 
G.  B. 


CARTER,  BARBARA,  Jt.  auth.  A  guide  for 
school  board  members.  See  Dapper,  G. 


CARSON,  GERALD.  The  polite  Americans;  a 
wide-angle  view  of  our  more  or  less  good 
manners  over  300  years.  346p  il  $6-50  Morrow 
917.3  U.S.— Social  life  and  customs  Eti¬ 
quette  bb-12U5/ 

The  author  "portrays  the  journey  of  Amer¬ 
ican  manners  through  shifting  tastes  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  regard  to  weddings,  dances,  hair 
styles,  drinking,  dueling,  dress,  smoking,  the 
telephone,  the  automobile,  the  rise  of  the 
country  club  and  the  history  of  the  fraternal 
lodge,  among  [other]  topics.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
full  chapter  on  manners  m  the  nation  s  capital 
as  well  as  one  on  books  of  etiquette.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  Some  chap- 
ters  in  this  book  appeared  in  slightly  different 
form  in  American  Heritage,  The  New  England 
Galaxy  and  The  Georgia  Review. 


Reviewed  by  R.  T  Reilly 

America  114:810  Je  4 


’66  240w 


“The  final  product  for  the  serious  student 
of  American  social  history  is  .  disappointingly 
thin.  .  .  The  book  seems  especially  inadequate 
on  the  relation  of  formal  education  and  of 


CARTER,  CHARLES  H.,  ed.  From  the  renais¬ 
sance  to  the  counter-reformation;  essays  in 
honor  of  Garrett  Mattingly;  ed.  and  with 
an  introd.  by  Charles  H.  Carter.  437p  $7.95 
Random  house 

940.2  Renaissance.  Europe — History — 1492- 
1789  65-11281 

“The  20  essays  collected  here  reflect  ...  on 
various  aspects  and  problems  of  the  period 
from  the  15th  through  the  17th  centuries  The 
contributors,  colleagues  or  former  students  of 
Professor  Mattingly  .  .  .  have  sought  ‘to  re¬ 
flect  through  variety  the  amazing  breadth 
of  his  interests  and  erudition.’  The  essays 
range  from  studies  of  the  political  institutions 
of  early  modern  Europe  to  the  Influence  of 
gunpowder  on  ideas,  and  include  an  .  .  .  an- 
preciation  of  Professor  Mattingly  himself  by 
J.  H.  Hexter.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies. 


“This  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  essays. 

.  .  .  For  a  Festschrift  there  is  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  papers  that  reassess  a  wide 
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CARTER,  C.  H. — Continued 


subject  or  tackle  a  controversy  head  on.  The 
breadth  and  attack  tare]  coupled  with  a  high 
general  standard  of  readability.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  should  reach  an  audience  less  wide  than 
those  who  read  [Mattingly’s]  ‘Armada’  [BRD 
1959]  perhaps,  but  equal  to  those  who  value 
his  ‘Renaissance  Diplomacy'  IBRD  1955],  .  .  . 
There  is  something  of  significance  to  be  learned 
from  every  contribution  and,  above  all,  every 
one  conveys  the  feeling  that  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  is  vitally  alive  today.  Mattingly  would  like 
that.”  ' 


Economist  219:259  Ap  16  ’66  700w 


“Professor  Mattingly  was  a  scholar  who 
sought  to  write  readable  history  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  several  of  the  contributors 
have  emulated  his  example  in  this  important 
volume,  which  is  for  academic  and  larger 
public  libraries,  and  for  those  with  patrons 
interested  in  history.”  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  90:2548  Je  1  ’65  160w 


“[This]  memorial  volume  contains  nineteen 
essays,  half  of  them  by  Mattingly’s  former  pu¬ 
pils,  and  they  have  the  merits  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
fects  expected  in  such  a  collection.  The  essays 
are  mostly  short  and  the  footnotes  take  un  a 
good  deal  of  the  space.  The  essays  are  concerned 
for  the  most  part  with  the  obscurer  corners  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  European 
history.  .  .  .  The  book  is  conscientiously  edited, 
it  is  not.  and  not  meant  to  be,  light  reading.” 

TLS  p517  Je  9  ’66  400w 


CARTER,  HODDING.  The  commandos  of  World 
War  11.  (World  landmark  bk)  168p  il  maps 
$1.95;  lib  bdg  $2.28  Random  house 

940.54  Great  Britain.  Combined  Operations 
Command — Juvenile  literature.  World  War, 
1939-1945 — Juvenile  literature  66-15407 


“The  Commandos  (first  formed  to  hit  Ger¬ 
many  through  France  in  World  War  II)  were 
highly  skilled  as  a  hit-and-run  force  of  guerilla 
fighters,  specializing  in  speed  and  surprise. 
Based  on  actual  British  war  records,  the  origin, 
training,  and  operations  of  these  skilled  vol¬ 
unteer  soldiers  are  reported.  ...  A  brief  picture 
of  their  wartime  activity  in  England  and  else¬ 
where  is  given  along  with  character  portrayals 
of  a  few  of  the  leaders.  [Bibliography.  Index.] 
Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“A  straightforward  narrative.  .  .  .  The  author 
achieves  dramatic  impact  as  he  portrays  the 
heroism  and  the  dangers  endured  by  this  group. 
The  illustrations  enhance  and  clarify  the  text. 
Useful  for  reference  or  recreational  reading.” 
J.  A.  E.  Moore 

Library  J  91:3533  J1  '66  llOw 
“This  brisk,  brief  record  moves  with  swift 
pace  befitting  the  Commandos  themselves,  slic¬ 
ing  through  voluminous  official  documents  to 
focus  on  the  tough,  much-decorated  usually 
killed-in  action  breed.”  Jane  Manthorne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  My  8  ’66 
150w 


CARTER,  RICHARD.  Breakthrough:  the  saga 
of  Jonas  Salk.  (Trident  press  bk)  435p  $5.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

616.9  Poliomyelitis  vaccine.  Salk,  Jonas 
Edward  65-26621 

The  author  of  The  Gentle  Legions  (BRD  1961) 
traces  Dr.  Salk’s  development  of  a  killed-polio¬ 
virus  vaccine  in  1955.  He  describes  how  "in  the 
years  that  followed,  those  who  had  opposed  Salk 
waged  an  incessant  campaign  against  him.  In 
time  another  polio  vaccine,  associated  with  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Sabin,  was  substituted  for  Salk's. 

,  .  .  [This  account  reveals  the]  petty  jealousies, 
the  ’office’  politics,  the  constant  moves  and 
countermoves,  and  the  failures,  however  tem¬ 
porary,  with  ail  their  countless  frustrations.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Carter’s  swiftly  told  story,  generously  inter¬ 
larded  with  documentation  and  current  inter¬ 
view  material  .  .  .  re-creates  the  drama  of 
those  years  with  thorough  scientific  detail 
against  a  background  of  wonderfully  engrossing 
scientific  and  personal  gossip.  .  .  .  Carter  does 
not  gloss  over  mistakes  or  oversights  that  Balk 
may  wish  to  forget.  ...  Yet  Carter  also  reveals 
Salk’s  considerable  strengths — above  all,  his 
ability  to  grasp  a  vision  and  transform  it  to 
reality  and  his  bottomless  capacity  for  intel¬ 
lectual  work’  while  being  torn  apart  emotion¬ 
ally  by  partisanship.  .  .  .  [However]  for  the 
Jack  of  Dr.  Sabin’s  participation — except  by 
quotation  from  old  documents  and  speeches — 
the  book  is  flawed.”  Earl  Ubell 

Book  Week  pi  F  27  ’66  3850w 
Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  30w 
“This  is  an  overly  exuberant  account  .  .  . 
written  in  a  journalistic  manner.  Mr.  Carter 
apparently  set  out  to  prove  that  Jonas  Salk 
was  misunderstood  and  rebuffed  by  the  ‘in' 
group  in  virology  of  the  1950’s,  but  he  has 
failed  to  prove  his  point.  Objections  to  the  Salk 
methods  and  results  reported  in  the  biography 
seem  perfectly  normal  scientific  caution,  and 
Salk  himself  seems  no  more  persecuted  than 
any  other  worker  in  a  field  where  strong 
personalities  are  working  on  a  difficult  ana 
complex  problem.”  Estelle  Brodman 

Library  J  91:956  F  15  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Alderman 

New  Repub  154:38  My  14  ’66  1250w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  13  ’66  210w 
Newsweek  67:102  Mr  28  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  T.  O.  Lipman 

Science  152:911  My  13  ’66  330w 


CARTER,  SAMUEL.  Kingdom  of  the  tides  [by] 
Samuel  Carter  III.  160p  $3.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

525  Tides — Juvenile  literature  66-15251 

“The  author  offers  a  systematic  treatment, 
beginning  with  the  history  of  man’s  awareness 
of  the  tides,  their  forces  and  behaviour,  their 
influence  in  the  present  and  for  thp  future.” 
(Best  Sell)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“With  the  increasing  interest  in  oceanography 
this  book  will  serve  as  a  stimulating  introduc¬ 
tion  to  enthusiastic  young  scientists.  .  .  . 

While  some  of  the  matter  is  rather  technical, 
most  young  readers  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
work.” 

Best  Sell  26:249  O  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 

“If  12’s  up  do  not  get  discouraged  by  the 
first  two  chapters  in  this  book  (a  technical 
explanation  of  the  forces  that  create  the  tides), 
they  will  find  farther  on  a  fascinating  wealth 
of  material  about  how  tides  affect  our  lives, 
.  .  •  how  tides  have  decisively  affected  the 
outcome  of  naval  battles,  how  they  are  critical 
in  the  support  of  the  great  wealth  of  animal 
life  in  the  sea,  how  they  can  be  harnessed  for 
power,  and  how  any  future  exploitation  of  the 
seas  will  depend  on  knowledge  of  the  tides.  A 
most  informative  and  provocative  book.” 
Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3 
’66  llOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:731  D  ’66  190w  [YA] 
“Unfortunately,  errors  in  the  text  negate  its 
value.  For  example,  in  chapter  II,  page  22, 
Newton’s  law  of  gravitation  is  incorrectly 
stated:  ‘two  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  that  varies  directly  as  their  masses’ 
should  read  ‘with  a  force  that  varies  directly 
with  thp  product  of  their  masses,’  The  same 
error  is  made  in  chapter  III  on  page  25.  On  the 
same  page,  the,  author  cubes  the  number  389 
when  he  should  square  it  only.”  E  F  Grave 
Library  J  91:4346  S  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 


"[This]  is  a  shocking  story,  because  it  un¬ 
covers,  at  the  safe  perspective  of  ten  years 
afterward,  the  dirt  and  shame  that  surrounded, 
overshadowed  and  finally  discredited  [a]  thun- 
deringly  important  medical  event.  ...  It  is 
obvious  that  the  author  is  a  Salk  fan  which 
means  that  many  will  not  agree  with  his 
version  of  all  that  transpired.  One  thing  that 
might  have  made  the  book  still  more  interest¬ 
ing  would  have  been  a  bit  more  editing  .  .  . 
[there  could  havel  been  less  reiteration  of 
everyone’s  stand  and  less,  or  shorter,  documen¬ 
tation  of  similar  references.  Even  with  these 
minor  imperfections,  the  book  deserves  a  wide¬ 
spread  reading.”  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  25:432  F  15  ’66  500w 


CARTERET,  PHILIP.  Carteret’s  voyage  round 
the  world,  1766-1769:  ed.  by  Helen  Waliisl 
published  for  the  Hakluyt  society  2v  273: 
275-564p  pi  maps  $15  Cambridge 
910.4  Voyages  around  the  world  65-6504 
“This  edition  presents  the  first  full  account 
of  the  voyage.  It  iq  based  on  Carteret's  own 
manuscript  Journals,  including  one  which 
Carteret  wrote  with  a  view  to  publication  to 
correct  the  misrepresentation  of  John  Hawkes- 
worth’s  Voyages  (1773).  Supplemented  by  let¬ 
ters  and  other  documents  from  English  and 
Dutch  archives,  these  manuscripts  throw  light 
on  various  controversial  topics  such  as  the 
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conduct  of  Wallis  and  the  Admiralty,  the-  Pata¬ 
gonian  giants.  Carteret’s  quarrel  with  the 
Butch,  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  following  the  publication  of  the  Voyages. 
Maps  drawn  on  the  voyage  are  reproduced.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  survey  of  Carteret’s  voyage  and  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  journal  of  his  famous  and  contro¬ 
versial  odyssey  is  a  significant  publishing  event. 

.  .  .  Wallis  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion.  which  presents  Carteret’s  accomplishments 
in  such  true  perspective  as  to  end  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  that  existed  so  long.  Her  two  volumes 
are  marvels  of  completeness.  Carteret’s  journal, 
covering  most  of  these  volumes,  is  exceedingly 
well  edited,  and  her  comments  are  most  valu¬ 
able.  Extensive  footnotes,  detailed  explanations, 
and  a  full  bibliography.”  J.  G  Allen 

Am  Hist  R  71:960  Ap  ’66  230w 
“[This  set]  is  up  to  the  usual  high  standards 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  .  .  .  But  the  limited 
accomplishments  of  the  voyage  and  its  rela¬ 
tive  lack  of  importance  do  not  serve  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  work  for  any  but  the  larger  univer¬ 
sity  libraries.” 

Choice  3:155  Ap  ’66  50w 
“In  Helen  Wallis.  Carteret  has  at  long  last 
found  a  dispassionate  apologist.  She  has  paint¬ 
ed  in  with  skill  the  historical  and  political 
background  to  his  voyage  and  piloted  her  way 
through  the  Journal  and  other  relevant  docu¬ 
ments  with  a  sure  touch.  Even  if  the  reader 
sometimes  feels  that  certain  minutiae  could  with 
advantage  have  been  sacrificed,  she  gives  us  a 
great  seaman,  warts  and  all.” 

TLS  p935  O  21  ’65  1200w 


CARTHY,  J.  D.  Animals  and  their  ways:  the 
science  of  animal  behavior  [Eng  title:  Ani¬ 
mal  behaviour],  (Am.  mus.  of  natural  hist. 
Nature  and  science  lib)  156p  il'  col  il  $4.95 
Natural  hist,  press 

591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior— Juve¬ 
nile  literature  65-12164 

The  author  “describes  animals  as  they  hunt, 
court,  mate,  and  rear  their  young.  .  .  .  The 
experiments  and  observations  described  here 
.  .  .  tell  how  scientists  go  about  studying  such 
.  .  .  problems  as  migration,  the  timing  of 

breeding  cycles,  and  .  .  .  how  animals  learn.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  six  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
...  is  publishing  the  Nature  and  Science  Li¬ 
brary,  an  admirable  series  for  teen-agers. 
Outstanding  in  the  series  is  [this  book],  .  .  . 
[It]  goes  both  wide  and  deep,  since  it  has 
much  to  say  about  worms  and  insects  as  well 
as  about  birds  and  mammals,  and  since  its 
discussions  are  thorough  and  up-to-date.  Illus¬ 
trations,  which  include  both  photographs  and 
sketches,  are  numerous,  and  color  is  fre¬ 
quently  used.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:213  Ap  ’66  180w  [YA] 
"Scientific  and  without  the  ‘cute’  comments 
and/or  anthropomorphism  which  mar  some 
books  on  animals,  this  title  has  both  literary 
quality  and  enough  interest  to  stimulate  further 
reading  and  perhaps  suggest  science  projects 
to  the  observant  student.”  H.  M.  Kovar 
Library  J  91:1070  F  15  '66  llOw 
“One  of  [this]  book’s  difficulties  is  that  too 
much  is  covered  and  too  many  facts  are  packed 
into  a  small  space  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  concepts  are  not  clearly  expounded.  .  .  . 
Also,  because  of  the  density  of  material, 
modifiers  were  omitted:  many  statements  are 
all-inclusive,  which  frequently  makes  them  not 
auite  true.  ...  I  found  several  errors  re¬ 
ferring  to  fish  schooling,  a  special  interest  of 
mine.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs,  line  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
etchings,  but  the  labeling  in  some  is  modest. 
While  the  book  will  fascinate  many  readers 
and  open  new  areas  of  thought  about  behavior, 
it  reads  as  if  it  were  hastily  written,  and  the 
index  is  poor.”  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:75  N  66  250w 


CARTTER,  ALLAN  M.  An  assessment  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  graduate  education:  a  study  for  [the] 
Commission  on  plans  and  objectives  for  higher 
education,  American  council  on  education. 
131p  $5:  pa  $3  Am.  council  on  pduc. 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities— U.S. 

66-23292 

“Presented  in  this  book  are  the  rankings 
of  university  graduate  faculties  and  their  Ph.D. 
programs  as  compiled  from  the  answers  of 


1,000  department  chairmen  in  30  academic 
fields,  plus  3,000  scholars  in  these  fields.  .  .  . 
All  the  institutions  that  in  recent  decades  have 
granted  more  than  10  Ph.D.’s  a  year  were 
listed.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  the  60  lists,  .  .  . 
[am  account  of  the  methods  and  their  testing, 
a  closer  look  at  a  few  fields  and  various  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  measures  of  educational 
quality.  The  data  were  collected  in  1964.” 
(Sci  Am) 


“This  volume  represents  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  to  assess 
the  quality  of  graduate  programs  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  American  universities.  ...  A 
highly  significant  work,  recommended  for  every 
scholarly  library  and  for  every  scholar’s  li¬ 
brary.”  Jim  Ranz 

Library  J  91:3712  Ag  ’66  120w 
“No  doubt  the  book  is  entertaining  and  full 
of  curious  facts  for  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  graduate  study.  It  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  data  showing  that  the  Ivy 
League,,  the  big  California  schools  and  the  Big 
Ten  are  our  best  universities.  It  is  of  lasting 
value,  howevpr,  for  counselors  and  policy¬ 
makers  to  see  the  detailed  lists,  field  by  field, 
of  the  other  places  that  received  a  grade. 
There  is  the  bite  and  the  hope.” 

Sci  Am  215:140  O  ’66  700w 


CARTWRIGHT,  ANN.  Human  relations  and 
hospital  care.  262p  $6  Humanities  press 
362.1  Hospitals — Great  Britain  65-7583 

“Selecting  a  random  sample  of  some  1700] 
persons  who  had  received  in-patient  treatment 
during  the  previous  six  months,  [the  author] 
and  her  research  team  interviewed  them  in 
their  own  homes.  Each  ex-patient  was  asked 
more  than  a  hundred  questions,  and  the  book 
is  an  analysis  of  and  a  commentary  on  the 
replies.”  (New  Statesman)  Bibliography. 


“[In]  this  unpretentious  and  thoroughly  des¬ 
criptive  work  from  England  ...  a  guiding 
principle  is  offered — 'that  the  successful  ap¬ 
plication  of  medical  knowledge  depends  on  what 
patients  think  and  feel  about  doctors,  nurses 
and  hospitals’ — but  serves  only  to  launch  rather 
than  actually  direct  the  investigation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  wide  and  rather  diverse  set  of  ex¬ 
periences  are  considered  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discern  a  central  focus.”  Mark  Lefton 
Am  Soc  R  31:118  F  ’66  480w 
Choice  3:332  Je  '66  120w 
“The  value  of  Miss  Cartwright’s  book  is  that 
it  shows  to  what  extent  .  .  .  complaints  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  are  justifiable.  .  .  . 
Not  that  [her]  study  is  wholly  or  even  mainly 
statistical.  She  links  her  tables  together  read¬ 
ably.  and  the  subject  is  brought  to  life  by  her 
quotations  of  patients’  comments.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  always  clearly  emerge  from  her 
book  is  a  basis  for  action.” 

Economist  212:826  Ag  29  ’64  350w 
“Miss  Cartwright  offers  just  the  hard  evi¬ 
dence  needed  to  form  a  valid  judgment.  .  .  . 
She  found  a  ‘background  of  general  satisfac¬ 
tion’,  but  continues:  On  the  other  hand,  some 
patients  seem  to  accept  low  standards  without 
criticism.  .  .  .  Complaint  focused  on  two  points 
.  .  .  early  waking  .  .  .  [and]  failure  of  com¬ 
munication.  .  .  .  One  small  disappointment  is 
the  omission  in  the  text  of  any  reference  to 
amenity  beds,  which  were  included  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  anyone  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  hospital  service  who  would  not 
benefit  from  studying  Miss  Cartwright’s  find¬ 
ings.  Her  book  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
who  genuinely  believe  that  it  is  the  patient 
who  matters.”  Kenneth  Robinson 

New  Statesman  68:218  Ag  14  ’64  850w 
TLS  pll66  D  24  ’64  260w 


CASANOVA,  GIACOMO.  History  of  my  life; 
first  tr.  into  English  in  accordance  with  the 
original  French  ms,  by  Willard  R.  Trask; 
with  an  introd,  by  the  translator,  v  1  and  2 
349;330p  $7.50  Harcourt 
B  or  92  (66-22274) 

This  is  the  first  English  translation  from  the 
complete  original  text  of  Casanova’s  memoirs 
which  was  first  published  in  French  in  1826-38 
as  MSmoires  de  J.  Casanova  de  Seingalt  dcrits 
par  lui  mgme,  and  was  published  again  in  1960 
as  Histoire  de  ma  vie.  “All  earlier  [English] 
translations  had  been  from  the  1826-1838 
edition  prepared  by  Jean  Laforgue  whom,  we 
now  learn,  had  been  guilty  of  taking  editorial 
liberties  resulting  in  a  work  that  was  not  only 
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CASANOVA,  GIACOMA — Continued 
truncated  and  bowdlerized  but  embellished. 
.  .  .  Five  more  double  volumes  will  appear  at 
six-month  intervals  to  complete  the  set.” 
(Library  J)  This  first  part  covers  Casanova’s 
life  up  to  his  twenty-third  year. 


“The  content  is  so  repetitious  it  is  boring 
and  one  finds  the  early  condemnation  by  the 
index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  vindicated,  not 
for  the  lasciviousness  of  the  text,  but  for  the 
banal  stupidity  of  the  man  who  actually  sat 
down  and  wrote  about  his  innumerable  amours. 
More  than  ever,  this  appears  as  an  historical 
niece  of  inanity,  given  a  spurious  cachet  by 
being  condemned.  As  a  picture  of  its  times  it 
is  specious  and  trivial.  And,  last  of  all  ironies, 
this  edition  will  hardly  titivate  a  generation 
brought  up  on  Norman  Mailer  and  sundry 
other  exponents  of  the  clinical  sex  novels.” 

Best  Sell  26:317  N  16  ’66  130w 


"[This  is  an]  exemplary  translation.  .  .  .  The 
only  thing  that  prevents  these  memoirs  from 
being  a  very  considerable  work  of  fiction, 
somewhere  on  the  borderline  between  Richard¬ 
son  and  Fielding  or  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  is 
that  they  are  facts.  .  .  .  Far  from  a  mere 
catalogue  of  conquests:  it  is  ...  a  galloping 
panorama  of  the  18th-century  life,  high  and 
low,  public  and  private.  .  .  .  Casanova’s  life 
resolves  itself  into  something  truly  demonic — 
the  very  thing  that  those  who  consider  him  a 
mere  charlatan,  a  seducer  by  rote,  a  vulgar 
materialist,  would  wrongly  deny  him.  .  .  .  Were 
the  real  Don  Juan  asked  to  stand  up,  please, 
Casanova  would  have  every  right  to  rise. 
.  .  .  [The  book  reveals]  in  its  protagonist,  the 
living  image  of  our  own  torn  20th-century 
selves.”  John  Simon 

Book  Week  pi  N  27  ’66  4150w 


“This  new  edition  .  .  .  will  be  welcomed  by 
scholars  while  the  general  reader  can  now  see 
the  great  lover  as  he  saw  himself.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  his  sexual  adventures,  while 
often  of  heroic  proportions,  make  by  current 
standards  rather  mild  reading.”  Harold  Lan- 
cour 

Library  J  91:5598  N  15  '66  180w 


“I  suspect  that  [the  memoirs]  are  the  last 
great  oral  epic  to  be  written  down.  .  .  .  [They] 
are,  in  essence,  a  series  of  novellas  with  brief 
linking  passages.  Each  story  has  a  precise 
setting,  a  limited  range  of  character,  strong 
narrative  structure,  with  excellent  dialogue. 
.  .  .  They  give  the  impression  of  artless  art: 
on  the  surface  spontaneous,  in  structure  care¬ 
fully  wrought.  Indeed,  they  are  the  work  not 
only  of  a  highly  accomplished  seducer  but  of 
a  literary  artist  of  the  highest  talents. 
.  .  .  Casanova  was  essentially  mesomorphic. 
.  .  .  There  is  very  little  analysis  of  character 
in  depth.  .  .  .  The  wisdom  that  dots  his  pages 
in  the  shape  of  aphorisms  is  merely  wise 
comment  on  people  in  action;  it  is  never  subtly 
analytical.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  N  13  ’66  1850w 


CASPER,  LEONARD.  New  writing  from  the 
Philippines:  a  critique  and  anthology.  411p 
$7.95  Syracuse  univ.  press 
808.8  Philippine  literature  66-18506 

A  professor  of  contemporary  American  lit¬ 
erature  at  Boston  College  presents  a  “history 
of  the  Philippines,  a  survey  of  its  literature,  a 
critique  of  its  modern  writing  in  English,  and 
a  representative  anthology.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Bibliography.  Checklist  of  Philippine  literature 
published  in  the  United  States,  1930-65.  Glos¬ 
sary.  Index. 


“This  excellent  volume.  ...  The  first  part 
.  .  .  is  a  sensitive  and  perceptive  critique  of 
the  social  and  historical  milieu  in  which  mod¬ 
ern  Philippine  writings  have  evolved  and  an 
illuminating  appraisal  of  the  motivations  and 
aspirations  of  their  creators.  The  anthology, 
comprising  the  major  part  of  the  book,  offers 
a  generous  selection  of  the  English-language 
writings  of  Filipinos  of  recent  times,  much  of 
which  has  not  been  previously  published  in 
the  United  Slates.  Professor  Casper’s  book,  a 
pleasure  to  read,  is  easy  to  recommend.”  Hy¬ 
man  Kublin 

Library  J  91:3430  J1  ’66  140w 
“Casper  discusses  his  authors  intelligently 
and  with  a  tone  of  self-assurance  based  on 
familiarity  with  their  work.  .  .  .  Far  from  in¬ 
dulgent  with  the  Philippine  writers  he  treats. 
Professor  Casper  is  severe  with  shoddy  writ¬ 
ing  wherever  he  finds  it.  Few  of  the  thirty 
authors  and  poets  he  discusses  at  some  length 
receive  unqualified  favorable  judgments.  While 
his  critical  style  flashes  with  authority,  it  also 


reveals  several  flaws  which  tend  to  dimmish 
its  effect.  Lengthy,  overweighted  sentences 
crack  open  here  and  there,  isolating  fragments 
of  thought.  .  .  .  The  short  stories  are  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  anthology.  The  poetry, 
with  a  few  exceptions  ...  is  unarresting  and, 
in  some  instances,  fails  to  journey  beyond  the 
regions  of  prose.  There  is  actually  more  lyric¬ 
ism.  muted  and  understated  as  it  may  be,  in 
the  prose  selections.”  D.  A.  Yates 
Sat  R  49:27  Ag  27  ’66  950w 


CASSEDY,  SYLVIA.  Pierino  and  the  bell;  il. 
by  Evaline  Ness.  47p  $3.25  Doubleday 
Pigeons — Stories  66-14865 

“Pierino  was  the  churchwarden’s  son  in  the 
only  Tuscan  town  that  had  pigeons.  Only 
Pierino  and  his  father  and  grandfather  knew 
that  it  was  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  that 
had  first  summoned  the  birds,  and  so  they  pre¬ 
dicted  that  its  silence  might  some  day  cause  the 
pigeons  to  leave.  Then  one  year,  on  the  day 
when  the  ten  thousand  pigeons  laid  their 
thousand  eggs.  Pierino  found  a  silver  egg  on 
the  steeple,  and  magic  was  at  work.  .  .  .  Grades 
two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“I  found  [this  book]  disheartening,  if  only 
for  the  thick,  convoluted  verbiage  employed  in 
telling  a  fairly  simple  tale.  .  .  .  Miss  Cassedy, 
for  all  the  care  she  takes  in  telling  her  story, 
clutters  it  with  endless,  unnecessary  details, 
and  one  is  left  with  words,  words,  words,  as 
insistent  as  a  buzz-saw.  Evaline  Ness’s  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  the  fine  style  of  her  own  Sam, 
Bangs  &  Moonshine  IBRD  1966].  They  are 
direct,  clear  and  to  the  point — elements  her 
collaborator  could  profitably  look  into.” 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  '66 

40w 

“The  grey,  gold,  and  russet  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  just  right  for  the  folk  quality  of  the 
writing,  which  has  a  strong,  sure  style,  richly 
yet  appropriately  figurative.  Highly  recommen¬ 
ded  for  reading  aloud,  storytelling,  and  for 
children’s  pleasure  in  reading  for  themselves.” 
Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  91:5223  O  15  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  6  ’66  50w 


CASSELL'S  new  compact  German-English. 
English-German  dictionary;  comp,  by  H.-C. 
Sasse,  J.  Horne  [and]  Charlotte  Dixon.  541p 
$3.95  Funk 

433.2  German  language — Dictionaries 

66-19005 

This  newly  compiled  dictionary  is  “designed 
for  tourists  and  for  beginning  readers  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature  as  well  as  for  students.” 
(Sat  R) 


“Using  small  but  legible  type  and  thin  paper, 
[this  book]  packs  a  great  deal  into  518  pages 
and  is  a  handy  size.  The  tables  of  numbers 
and  irregular  verbs  are  particularly  clear.” 
D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  50w 
“Between  1925  and  1964  Cassell’s  Compact 
German-English  English  German  Dictionary 
went  through  twenty  editions.  [This]  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  work.  .  .  .  The  main  emphasis, 
says  the  foreword,  is  on  ‘straightforward  con¬ 
temporary  German’,  though  as  it  is  designed 
primarily  for  school  and  university  students  at 
a  not  very  advanced  level,  provision  is  also 
made  for  the  words  they  are  likely  to  find  in 
their  set  texts.  Unlike  its  predecessor  the 
dictionary  uses  Roman  type  throughout.  The 
binding  is  solid,  and  the  volume  sits  easily  in 
the  hand.” 

TLS  p775  S  1  ’66  lOOw 


C'?1SS9U'  Chagall  [tr.  from  the  French 

by  Alisa  Jaffa],  286p  140il  46col  il  $7.50;  pa 

$3.95  Praeger 

759.7  Chagall,  Marc  65-20071 

M  Cassou  '.‘explores  Chagall’s  ghetto  child¬ 
hood  m  provincial  Russia,  outlining  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  this  sheltered  milieu  and  clarifying 
the  motifs  of  samovars  and  rabbis,  flickering 
candles  and  soaring  figures.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  List  of  illustrations. 
Index. 


Choice  3:401  J1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  David  Gebhard 

Library  J  91:1402  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
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“This  is  unusually  persuasive  writing,  made 
the  more  ingratiating  because  the  author  .  .  . 
is  a  long-time  friend  of  the  artist.  .  .  .  M. 
Cassou  simply  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
Chagall  is  a  genius  (which  he  unquestionably 
is)  and  then  proceeds  to  a  warmly  understand¬ 
ing  examination  of  Chagall’s  career.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  especially  good  .  .  .  where  M.  Cassou 
Isolates  and  analyzes  Chagall’s  elusive  and 
complicated  mythology  and  symbolism  .  .  . 

and  there  is  a  particularly  good  study  of 
Chagall’s  recent  work  in  stained  glass  for 
churches  in  France  and  a  synagogue  in  Israel.’’ 

New  Yorker  42:178  Mr  12  '66  150w 
“[This  is]  a  magnificently  illustrated  bio¬ 
graphical  study.’’ 

Sat  R  49:49  F  5  ’66  60w 

“Neither  stylistic  analysis,  critical  discrimin¬ 
ation  nor  the  elucidation  of  thematic  material 
plays  any  nutritive  part  here  as  the  verbiage 
spills  forth.  .  .  .  On  Chagall  the  artist  this 
monograph  offers  neither  instruction  nor  ju¬ 
dicious  enlightenment.  Even  the  plates  .  .  . 
are  sometimes  of  poor  quality.” 

TLS  p36  Ja  20  ’66  260w 


CASTRO,  JOSUd  DE.  Death  in  the  Northeast. 

206p  $4.95  Random  house 
330.98  Brazil — Economic  policy.  Brazil — 
Economic  conditions.  Brazil — Social  condi¬ 
tions  66-11980 

This  work  is  “a  sociological  study  that  sur¬ 
veys  the  history  of  Brazil  from  its  discovery 
in  1500  to  1960  and  the  downfall  of  President 
Joao  Goulart.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
notes.  Index. 


“For  the  farm  and  plantation  worker  of  the 
Northeast  it  is  death,  not  life,  that  really 
counts.  .  .  .  By  recreating  for  us  the  history 
of  the  Northeast,  its  masters  and  its  slaves, 
he  makes  us  feel  each  of  its  deaths,  in  all  their 
drama  and  injustice.  He  also  makes  us  under¬ 
stand  why  ‘the  Northeast  of  Brazil  has  as 
great  an  explosive  potential  as  the  Congo, 
South  Africa,  India,  or  Vietnam.”  John  Gerassi 
Book  Week  pll  O  23  ’66  llOOw 


“[The  author]  admits  that  [this]  is  not  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  Brazilian  Northeast, 
but  rather  the  heartfelt  views  expressed  by  a 
native  son  who  is  not  only  distressed  with  the 
the  status  quo  but  who  advocates  change. 
.  .  .  The  portrayal  of  the  hungry  and  diseased 
people,  as  well  as  the  deplorable  conditions  in 
which  they  live,  is  at  times  passionately  writ¬ 
ten  with  direct,  hard-hitting  language.  Though 
it  represents  a  partisan  view,  the  book  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  economist,  geographer,  an¬ 
thropologist  and.  of  course,  the  sociologist.  For 
the  political  scientist  and  general  reader  it 
presents  a  unique  picture  of  people  in  strife.” 
A.  D.  Trejo  „  „„  „„„ 

Library  J  91:4689  O  1  ’66  190w 
"In  this  book  the  author  of  ‘The  Geography 
of  Hunger'  IBRD  1952],  probes  for  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  historical  factors  which  caused  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  Northeast.  .  .  .  [He] 
does  not  attribute  famine  primarily  to  natural 
causes  .  .  .  [but  to]  the  persisting  feudal  agrar¬ 
ian  structure  inherited  from  Portuguese  colo¬ 
nialism.  .  .  .  Somehow,  by  a  twist  of  logic 
typical  of  Latin -American  nationalists,  the 
United  States  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
take  part  of  the  blame.  .  .  .  [This  book  is 
important]  as  an  expression  of  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  Latin  America,  as  viewed  by  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  and  liberal  Brazilian.”  Charles 
AVaslev 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p20  O  16  ’66  llOOw 


CATHARINA  VAN  KLEEF,  duchess  of  Gelder- 
land.  See  Catherine  of  Cleves.  duchess  of  Gel- 
derland 


CATHER,  W1LLA.  Willa  Cather’s  collected 
short  fiction,  1892-1912;  introd.  by  Mildred 
R.  Bennett;  v  1,  The  Bohemian  girl;  v2,  The 
troll  garden;  v3,  On  the  divide.  3v  in  1  594p 

$8.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press  ^  10547 

"Brought  together  in  this  omnibus  volume 
are  all  the  known  signed  stories  written  .  .  . 
[during  the]  years  of  experiment  and  dis¬ 
covery  which  culminated  in  the  publication  of 
O  Pioneers!  ...  Of  the  forty- four  stories  re¬ 
printed  here,  all  but  three  were  excluded  from 
the  1937-1941  ‘Library  Edition’  which  represents 
the  author’s  final  judgment  on  her  work.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Pseudonymous 


stories.  Chronology;  Willa  Gather.  1873-1912. 
Bibliography  of  Willa  Cather's  short  fiction, 
1892-1912. 


“Mrs.  Bennett’s  introduction  adds  to  existing 
information  about  the  novelists  early  days, 
much  of  it  derived  from  manuscript  letters.” 

Am  Lit  37:520  Ja  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Quentin  Anderson 

New  Repub  153:28  N  27  '65  3100w 
“Some  writers  are  made,  not  born.  Willa 
Cather  was  one  of  them.  .  .  .  The  early  stories 
reprinted  here  wallow  in  banality  and  echo 
with  other  voices — Henry  James  in  one,  Kip¬ 
ling  in  another,  Dreiser  in  a  third  and  who 
knows  what  vanished  best-selling  writer  in  a 
fourth.  .  .  .  Their  chief  effect  on  the  reader 
outside  academic  circles  is  wonder — how  could 
anyone,  who  came  to  write  as  well  as  Willa 
Cather  did,  write  so  badly?  And  yet,  I  suppose, 
there  is  some  value  In  the  very  badness  of  the 
stories,  in  the  clear  evidence  of  all  that  she 
taught  herself,  and  how  far  she  came.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  5  ’65  1900w 
“These  early  magazine  stories  .  .  .  tend  to 
be  a  pat  and  dreary  lot,  written  in  what  young 
Miss  Gather  believed  to  be  a  style  of  interna¬ 
tional  sophistication.  .  .  .  [But]  ‘On  the  Gulls’ 
Road'  is  a  beauty,  and  several  others  are  in¬ 
teresting  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  well 
worth  having.  The  editing,  with  scrupulous 
bibliographical  appendices,  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship.” 

New  Yorker  41:244  O  23  ’65  HOw 


CATHERINE  OF  CLEVES,  duchess  of  Gelder- 
land.  The  hours  of  Catherine  of  Cleves.  See 
Plummer,  J. 


CATHOLIC  BIBLICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  Holy  Bible  [Catho¬ 
lic  edl.  See  Bible 


CATHOLIC  BIBLICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  New  Testament  of 
our  lord  and  savior  Jesus  Christ.  See  Bible, 
New  Testament 


The  CATHOLIC  encyclopedia  for  school  and 
home.  12v  il  col  il  maps  $169.50  McGraw 
031  Catholic  Church — Dictionaries — Juvenile 
literature.  Theology — Dictionaries — Juvenile 
literature.  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries— 
Juvenile  literature  65-20114 

This  work  “presents  subjects  of  theological, 
philosophical,  and  historical  interest  within 
the  framework  of  the  Catholic  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  .  .  .  The  major  subject  areas  covered 
are  sacred  theology,  sacred  scripture,  Church 
history,  and  social  philosophy.  .  .  .  [Among 
those  contributing'  are]  Gregory  Baum,  O.S.A.; 
Charles  Boyer,  S.J. ;  Joseph  Coppens;  John 
Cronin,  S.S.;  Andrew  Greeley;  Oscar  Plandlin; 
Pierre  Jannelle;  Hubert  Judin;  Rene  Lauretta; 
Charles  Malik;  Vincent  O'Keefe,  S.J.;  Karl 
Rahner.  S.J. ;  Mother  Kathryn  Sullivan  and 
George  Tavard,  A.A.  [The  arrangment  is  al¬ 
phabetical  and  the  last  volume  contains  an 
over-all  index  to  the  encyclopedia.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.]  Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Commonweal  83:164  N  5  ’65  60w  [YA] 
“This  is  the  only  completely  new  Catholic 
encyclopedia  published  in  English  in  the  past 
50  years.  It  fills  a  real  need  with  its  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  developments  of  the  past  five 
decades  in  Catholic  theology,  scripture  and  lit¬ 
urgy.  These  are  complemented  with  Us  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  pertinent  findings  of  secular 
scholarship.  .  .  .  The  articles,  written  in  direct 
and  readable  style  present  facts  without  mor¬ 
alizing,  and  the  6500  illustrations,  many  in  color, 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volumes.  .  .  . 
Quite  scholarly  and  almost  adult  in  reading 
level,  this  encyclopedia  will  be  a  very  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  school  and  home  libraries  and 
to  public  libraries  needing  this  material.”  R.  P. 
Rigney 

Library  J  91:5110  N  15  '65  600w  [YA] 
‘‘[This  work]  ranges  over  many  aspects  of 
church  teachings  and  everyday  living,  as  well 
as  current  intepretations  of  non-Catholie  faiths; 
but  it  also  has  a  certain  limited  value  as  a 
genera]  encyclopedia  for  ages  ten  and  beyond. 
.  .  .  All  school  subjects  are  covered,  generally 
with  details  of  special  interest  to  Catholics. 
And  of  course  there  are  numerous  items  about 
church  notables,  American  dioceses,  and  similar 
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The  CATHOLIC  encyclopedia  for  school  and 
home — Continued 

denominational  material.  The  format  is  attrac¬ 
tive;  the  writing  is  clear  and  auiiiomative,  and 
for  Catholics  has  the  advantage  oi  a  pervasive 
oiiicial  viewpoint.  In  general,  however,  the  set 
should  be  considered  only  as  a  complement  lo 
a  standard  general  encyclopedia."  L>.  M.  Guxon 
Sat  R  49:6U  W  ID  ’66  19UW 


CATTELL,  RAYMOND  B.  The  scientific  analy¬ 
sis  of  personality.  399p  il  $7.95  Aldine  pub. 

155.2  Personality  66-15198 

“This  is  an  introduction  and  review  of  the 
field  of  personality  research  by  a  psychologist 
whose  work  has  been  fundamental  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  study  of  personality  as  an  objective 
science.  Prolessor  Cattell  (University  of  Illinois! 
first  considers  personality  development  from  its 
environment-heredity  beginnings.  Next  he  re¬ 
views  the  various  levels  at  which'  personality 
may  be  described  or  measured  and  the  com¬ 
ponents  inLo  which  u  may  be  analyzed  .  .  . 
Lemphasizmgl  the  objective  and  mathematical 
data  on  which  a  fully  scientific  sLudy  of  per¬ 
sonality  must  be  based.  All  aspects  and  theories 
are  considered  but  only  those  areas  are  re¬ 
viewed  where  quantitative,  objective  measure¬ 
ments  can  be  obtained  and  where  the  logical 
combination  of  fact  and  theory  produce  rigorous 
explanation."  (Library  Jj  Glossary.  Bibliogra¬ 
phies. 


“The  best  available  introduction  to  the  work 
of  a  major  personality  theorist  and  methodolog¬ 
ist,  who  has  been  somewhat  neglected  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  Described  as  a  'popular' 
introduction,  but  will  be  most  meaningful  to  the 
advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
who  has  some  acquaintance  with  statistics  and 
psychometrics.  An  excellent  supplement  to  the 
typical  course  in  personality  theory  or  assess¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Factors  which  have  in  the  past  made 
Cattell  difficult  reading  for  the  undergraduate 
have  been  considerably  alleviated  if  not  elim¬ 
inated.  Unfortunately,  the  book  is  marred  by 
tiie  absence  of  a  bibliography  and  Uie  usual 
citations,  incomplete  labelling  of  some  tables 
and  figures,  and  a  tendency  for  Cattell  to  deride 
alternative  approaches  Lo  the  subject." 

Choice  2:911  F  '66  2U0w 

“Highly  recommended  to  subject  collections.” 
George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3450  J1  ’66  180w 


CATTON,  BRUCE.  Never  call  retreat;  E.  B. 
Long,  director  of  research.  (The  centennial 
history  of  the  Civil  War)  555p  maps  $7.50 
Doubleday 

973.7  U.S. — History — Civil  War  (61-12502) 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Vandiver 

J  Am  Hist  53:370  S  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  71:472  Ap  1  ’66  140w 
TLS  p260  Mr  31  '66  700w 


CATULLUS,  GAIUS  VALERIUS.  The  Carmina 
of  Catullus;  a  verse  tr.  by  Barriss  Mills. 
167p  $4.95  Purdue  univ.  Studies,  308  State 
st,  West  Lafayette,  lnd. 

874  65-63998 

“My  own  strategy  has  been,  first,  to  trans¬ 
late  as  literally  as  possible,  with  special  regard 
for  the  connotations  of  the  Latin  and  the 
sequences  and  juxtapositions  of  ideas  and 
images,  and  then  to  shape  the  results  into 
idiomatic  English  having  some  rhythmic 
value.  ...  [It  is  of  concern  to  me]  .  .  .  that 
it  read  like  English  we  have  heard,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  and  that  it  reflect  as 
honestly  as  possible  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  tone  of  the  original.”  (Translator’s  pref) 


“This  new  translation  by  the  Professor  of 
English  at  Purdue  .  [presents]  rather 

closely  what  Catullus  actually  said  avoid¬ 

ing  the  ephemera]  slang  and  over-clever  rhymes 
which  in  some  versions  have  given  a  false 
impression  of  the  poet.  Mills’  translation  is 
presented  in  short,  more  or  less  rhythmic 
lines,  with  no  attempt  at  reproducing  or  even 
suggesting  the  original  meters.  The  language 
is  straightforward  and  easily  understood  The 
obscene  expressions  are,  in  most  instances 
tackled  head-on  and  rendered  accurately,  al¬ 
though  a  few  are  either  glossed  over  or  even 
omitted.  There  are  .  .  .  mistranslations 


Still,  on  the  whole,  this  version  meets  the  need 
of  a  reasonably  close  rendering  in  verse.  .  .  . 
The  chief  weakness  is  that  too  often  the  trans¬ 
lation  sounds  more  like  prose  than  poetry,  so 
that  the  reader  who  must  evaluate  Catullus 
through  this  version  may  wonder  why  he  is 
rated  among  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets.”  H.  J. 
Leon 

Class  World  59:201  F  '66  300w 
“The  three  professors  who  read  the  manu¬ 
script  are  English  professors;  a  classicist  could 
have  helped  to  make  this  very  good  translation 
a  great  one.  But  the  reviewer  derives  more 
consistent  pleasure,  and  fewer  annoyances 
arising  from  stylistic  idiosyncracies,  from  this 
version  than  from  any  "of  its  competitors.  Only 
rarely  is  there  a  jarring  note  at  all,  such  as 
the  reference  to  a  girl  as  a  ‘delightful  little 
piece.'  Mills  has  an  effective  sense  of  humor. 
For  13  poems,  the  .Latin  is  printed.  Unhappily, 
there  are  no  biographical  or  other  aids,  except 
12  introductory  pages  on  the  poetry.”  Ursula 
Schoenhetm 

Library  J  90:4787  N  1  '65  200w 


CAUDILL,  REBECCA.  Did  you  carry  the  flag 
today,  Charley?  il.  by  Nancy  Grossman.  94p 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Holt 


66-11422 

“Charley  Cornett'  was  going  on  five  the 
summer,  he  went  to  Little  School  at  Raccoon 
Hollow  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  first 
day  his  brothers  and  sisters  told  him  what  to 
expect  .  .  .  [and  that]  he  must  mind,  and  not 
say  ‘ain’t’  or  lick  the  top  of  the  salt  shaker. 
At  the  end  of  every  day,  they  explained,  a 
boy  or  girl  who'd  been  specially  good  was 
chosen  to  carry  the  flag  and  march  at  the  head 
of  the  line  to  the  bus.  ...  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Charley  carried  the  flag.”  (Book  Week) 
“Ages  five  to  eight.”  (Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor) 


[The  author]  does  not  romanticize  life  in 
the  coal -mining  mountains  of  Appalachia,  but 
neither  does  she  condescend  to  pity  poor 
Charley.  Without  ever  departing  from  Charley's 
own  eager  unsentimental  view  of  this  world. 
Miss  Caudill  shows  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a 
boy  who  discovers  not  just  books,  but  running 
water  at  the  age  of  five.  Nancy  Grossman’s 
drawings  are  as  gaily  realistic  as  the  text. 
Only  the  teachers  are  idealized;  story  and 
drawings  represent  them  as  what  every  child 
would  like  adults  to  be.”  Elizabeth  Tornquist 

Book  Week  p22  O  9  ’66  440w 
.  “Mrs.  Caudill  .  .  .  tells  enough  to  excite 
interest  never  so  much  that  she  stifles  imagi¬ 
nation.  Her  Charley  is  just  the  sort  of  child 
she  is  writing  for.  Lively,  inquisitive,  respon¬ 
se® — four  a  goin’  on  five.’.  .  .  Most  teachers 
will  have  taught  Charleys  at  some  time. 
1 '  '  i,°ne  hopes  that  all  Charleys  will  have  had 
teachers  with  the  patient,  sure  touch  of  those 
in  this  book,  [together  teachers  and  Charley 
are  a  heart-warming  combination.”  P.  M 
Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  S  22  '66 

340w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  ’66  70w 
Horn  Bk  42:561  O  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Gillis 

Library  J  91:4328  S  15  '66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Low 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!2  D  25  '66  140w 

"F°r  2Olli''6dG'50^na  SUth6rlana 


CAUSE  and  effect.  See  Lerner,  D.,  ed. 


Ct7U9T5EMaDc™Yl‘laA  7£Mecline  of  the  West.  616p 

66-24430 

„,A,B?vel  set  in  the  first  year  of  independence 
+,S?P Pernica,  a  fprmer  French  colony  in 
Central  Africa,  rich  in  .mineral  wealth.  The 
people  are  twelve  million  Africans,  half  a 
million  whites.  and.  a  handful  of  [French  and 
nm°"^rlierica,n  financiers  about  to  manip¬ 
ulate  a  coup  to  overthrow  the  young,  inexpe¬ 
rienced  government.  .  .  .  Caute’s  title  is  from 
Oswald  Spengler’s  historical  treatise,  Der 

!Jh1te-SflSf.-a!latAiiri'“<les  <Th« 


Reviewed  by  John  Mander 

Book  Week  p6  O  16  '66  1500w 
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Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  20  '66 
700w 


Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:5426  N  1  ’€6  170w 
“By  superimposing  the  Algerian  revolution  on 
that  of  the  Congo,  David  Caute  makes  sure  that 
he  wastes  nothing  he  learned  in  writing  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  Drench  Intellectuals  [BRD 
1964],  .  .  .  LThis  is]  a  bad  best-seller,  its 
characters  mere  contrivances  and  its  talk  vacu¬ 
ously  ideate,  which  nevertheless  writes  about 
such  real  horrors  (gladiators,  torturers)  that  we 
cannot  but  be  gripped  at  times.  .  .  .  But  au¬ 
thenticity  raises  its  own  problems.  In  1958  many 
Algerians  were  tortured  in  Paris.  [The]  Gang¬ 
rene  LBDR  1961]  recorded  what  their  torturers 
said.  .  .  .  All  these  sentences,  word  for  word, 
are  transferred  to  the  mouths  of  Mr  Caute’ s 
Parisian  torturers.  .  .  .  Such  verbal  borrowings 
involve  something  very  different  from  Mr 
Caute’s  larger  retellings.  .  .  .  Mr  Caute  does 
not  acknowledge  Gangrene.  .  .  .  [He]  takes  over 
not  just  the  events  but  the  very  phrasing  of 
contemporary  witnesses — and  why  then  need  we 
bother  with  a  novel?  ‘I  actually  saw’  makes 
Mr  Caute’s  novel  seem  a  charade.”  Christopher 

New  Statesman  72:434  S  23  ’66  1150w 


“It  is  rare  for  historians  to  write  novels,  rarer 
for  them  to  write  good  novels,  and  rarer  still 
for  them  to  bring  historical  materials  and  the 
historian’s  view  of  the  world  to  the  composition 
of  their  fiction.  David  Caute  has  done  all  three. 
‘The  Decline  of  the  West’  is  perhaps  better  as 
fictional  history  than  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is 
still  an  important  and  imposing  novel.  .  .  .  As¬ 
sembled  in  the  erupting  crater  of  Coppernica 
are  assorted  Frenchmen,  Britons  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  along  with  the  African  leaders.  Among 
them,  these  movers  and  shakers  .  .  .  hold  the 
future  of  the  republic  and  the  world  in  their 
hands;  and  the  future  they  make  is  one  of 
barely  relieved  horror.  .  .  .  Simply  as  a  story, 
the  book  holds  the  attention  for  its  more  than 
six  hundred  pages.  But  there  are  distracting 
defects.  Somebody  should  have  tidied  up  Mr. 
Caute’s  prose.  .  .  .  Still,  the  author’s  task,  an 
enormous  one,  has  been  impressively  completed. 
.  .  .  He  has  advanced  an  important  thesis, 
conceived  an  important  tragedy  and  composed 
a  fascinating  story.”  Laurence  Bafore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  9  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Larson 

Sat  R  49:104  O  8  '66  llOOw 
“There  are  embarrassing  similarities  between 
David  Caute’s  ambitious  novel  and  the  con¬ 
temptible  tales  of  Harold  Robbins.  It  is  enor¬ 
mously  long,  dealing  in  a  pseudo-realistic  man¬ 
ner  with  more  continents  and  societies  than  any 
man  could  hope  to  know  intimately;  several  of 
the  characters  are  papier-machd  versions  of 
real  public  figures,  newspaper  clippings  pasted 
together  round  a  damp  mould;  the  stress  on 
torture  and  maltreatment,  though  doubtless 
well-meaning,  can  provide  a  shameful  erotic 
stimulus;  wish-fulfilment  is  too  overtly  in 
evidence;  there  is  nowhere  to  go  for  a  laugh. 
These  are  bad  signs.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  it  is  that  it’s  politically  sound — and  this 
verdict,  by  its  nature,  can  hardly  be  unanimous. 

.  [This  novel]  satisfies  when  it  sticks  to  the 
Lumumba  figure  and  his  fellow  politicians.  .  .  . 
But  David  Caute’s  incompetent  writing  destroys 
the  force  of  his  just  indignation.” 

TLS  p798  S  8  ’66  1250w 


CAVANAH,  FRANCES.  Our  country's  freedom: 
il  by  Dorothy  Bagley  Morse.  96p  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.47  Rand  McNally 

973  U.S. — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-8456 

“This  is  .  .  .  la]  simplified  history  of  the 
United  States  as  a  democracy.  ...  It  tells  of 
the  contributions  of  all  Americans— Indian, 
immigrants,  Negroes,  women,  union  leaders, 
etc.,  to  freedom.  [Index.]  Grades  five  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  over-simplification  of  the  issues  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  since  too  many  facts  are  omitted,  too 
manv  controversial  items  glossed  over,  and  un¬ 
derlying  complexities  ignored.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 
90w 

“The  book  will  help  children  to  realize  our 
common  heritage  and  to  understand  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  many  contemporary  events.  The 
illustrations  are  appropriate,  and  the  format 
will  appeal  to  slow  students  in  junior  high, 
as  well  as  to  average  pupils.  Recommended  as 
supplementary  social  studies  material.”  L.  B. 

Library  J  91:5746  N  15  '66  90w 


CAVANAUGH,  ARTHUR.  The  children  are 
gone;  a  novel.  191p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11956 

Suspense  novel  set  in  New  York  City  which 
depicts  the  "dilemma  of  [Callie  Hallard]  a 
young  mother  whose  children  [six-year-old 
Mary  Fran  and  her  three-year-old  brother  Fip] 
have  been  stolen  and  who  is  herself  suspected 
by  the  police  because  of  her  psychiatric  his¬ 
tory.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


.  "[This]  first  novel  ...  is  a  badly  flawed, 
imprecise  melodrama.  .  .  .  Although  the  plot 
provides  problems,  it  is  the  style  that  is  the 
major  failure  of  the  book.  In  image  after 
image,  Cavanaugh  is  inexact  in  his  choice  of 
language.  .  .  .  The  novel  limps  through  its 
first  50  pages,  then  begins  to  gain  momentum. 
Its  finest  parts  are  the  policeman’s  interroga¬ 
tion  of  Callie,  and  Callie’ s  early  morning 
search  for  her  children.  In  its  finale  the  novel 
collapses.”  F.  A.  Macklin 

America  114:558  Ap  16  ’66  360w 
Best  Sell  p20  Ap  1  ’66  70w 
“Ag  a  competent  writer  with  a  surefire 
theme,  [Mr.  Cavanaugh]  keeps  us  guessing, 
worrying,  hoping — above  all,  reading — right  up 
to  the  last  page.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  of 
their  abrupt  disappearance,  the  obstacles  to 
finding  the  children  spring  not  from  surface 
twitches  of  event  but  from  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Hallards  and  other  people  and  from  a 
jumble  of  good  intentions,  minor  malices,  and 
blighted  love.  Thug  the  reader  is  kept  in  high 
suspense  without  being  left,  after  it  is  all  over, 
with  a  feeling  of  having  been  tricked.  The 
author  brings  a  welcome  sense  of  unity  to 
the  people  in  this  book  and  it  justly  embraces 
the  reader.”  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  17  '66  360w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Goldsmith 

Library  J  91:1442  Mr  15  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  10  ’66  70w 


CAWELT1,  JOHN  G.  Apostles  of  the  self-made 
man.  279p  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
174  Success.  U.S. — Civilization  65-25123 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Flink 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:217  S  ’66  700w 
“Mr.  Cawelti’s  work  .  .  .  shows  considerable 
penetration  as  well  as  admirable  clarity.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  completely  [skips]  the  deeper 
problem  of  the  basic  paradox  and  ambiguity 
inherent  in  ‘success.’  If  we  collectively  educate 
the  ignorant,  employ  the  jobless,  and  help  the 
helpless — which  we  should — will  that  alone  jus¬ 
tify  and  complete  the  search  for  a  satisfying 
success?  Many  thinkers  of  many  ages  haven’t 
thought  so.”  D.  G.  Mutch 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  19  ’66 
280w 

J  Am  Hist  52:871  Mr  '66  50w 


CAWLEY,  WINIFRED.  Down  the  long  stairs. 

254p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

65-21543 

“This  is  an  .  .  .  historical  novel  of  the  British 
Civil  War  in  1648  between  Royalists  (Charles  I) 
and  Roundheads  (Cromwell).  It  focuses  on  the 
adventures  of  a  15-year-old  boy  [Ralph  Cole] 
who,  on  impulse,  enlists  in  the  royalist  cause 
and  serves  in  one  battle.  In  the  troubled  and 
exciting  months  that  follow,  he  manages  to 
escape  capture  by  Roundhead  forces.  .  .  . 

Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“Suspense  accompanied  by  instruction  will 
captivate  the  hearts  of  many  Junior  High 
students.” 

Best  Sell  25:393  Ja  1  ’66  90w 
Horn  Bk  42:65  F  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Browner 

Library  J  90:5089  N  15  ’65  90w  [YA] 
“As  a  rigorous,  severe  account  of  the  period 
.  .  .  [the  book]  is  enlightening  social  history, 
well  written  and  capably  researched.  As  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  the  plot  is  familiar,  though 
Ralph’s  characterization  is  refreshing.  He  has 
been  painted  as  a  credibly  dour  but  likable 
northcountryman.”  Joan  Bodger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  ’66  180w 
"[The  strength  of  this  book]  lies  in  its  de¬ 
picting  of  the  lives  of  poor  folk,  notably  the 
coal-miners  and  the  little  grim  mining  villages 
of  Northumberland.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  book  that 
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CAWLEY,  WINIFRED— Continued 
pulls  no  punches:  hunger  and  poverty  are 
ugly,  sudden  death  not  glossed  over.  It  is  also 
funny  and  touching  and  exciting.  A  good  book, 
good  in  both  usages  of  the  word,  which  should 
enrich  any  young  thing  who  reads  it.” 

TLS  p!067  N  26  '64  280w 


CAY,  DONALD  F.  Curriculum:  design  for 
learning.  188p  $4.75  Bobbs 
375.01  Education— Curricula  63-16939 

“An  explanation  of  curriculum  development. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  role  and  relationship  of 
people,  institutions,  and  social  forces  that  de¬ 
termine  the  curriculum.  Some  of  the  more 
troublesome  problems,  notably  barriers  to  cur¬ 
riculum  development  and  articulation,  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail.”  (Choice)  Bibiiographical 
notes. 


“On  the  whole,  .  .  .  the  treatment  tends  to  be 
somewhat  cursory,  superficial,  and  oversimpli¬ 
fied.  The  result  is  that  some  unsubstantial 
opinion  concerning  controversial  curriculum 
matters  is  presented  as  fact.  The  conclusions 
seem  sound  enough,  but  the  brief  treatment 
does  not  do  them  justice.  .  .  .  The  content 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  most  under¬ 
graduate  classes  and  the  treatment  is  too 
elementary  for  graduate  students.  Presumably  it 
is  best  suited  for  use  as  an  introductory  reader 
for  laymen  or  as  supplementary  reading  for 
interested  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:555  S  ’66  130w 

“Mr.  Cay  is  an  evolutionalist  interested  in 
the  role  of  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
and  pupils  in  curriculum  development,  and  he 
writes  a  book  the  burden  of  which  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  (I’m  afraid  long  past)  present.  .  .  . 
The  actual  process  of  curriculum  making  is 
ignored  by  Mr.  Cay — [and]  .  .  .  serious  doubts 
[are  raised]  about  the  viability  of  [his]  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  teacher-administrator-parent- 
pupil  role  in  curriculum  building.  As  a  descrip¬ 
tion  it  is  correct,  perhaps,  but  whether  curri¬ 
cula  should  be  developed  in  the  present  manner 
is  an  entirely  different  question.”  H.  D. 
Gideonse 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:363  summer  ’66  950w 


CECIL,  HENRY.  The  asking  price.  154p  $4.51) 
Harper 

66-21715 

"Ronald  Holbrook  was  fifty-two  years  old  and 
he  had  been  a  bachelor  all  his  [life].  .  .  .  Jane 
Doughty,  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  got  to  be  seventeen  and  decided 
she  was  in  love  with  Ronald.  .  .  .  [When  Jane] 
told  him  she  intended  to  marry  him,  he  was  at 
first  amused.  Then  when  he  realized  she  was 
serious  ...  he  tried  to  sell  his  house  and  move 
away,  for  Jane’s  behavior  made  him  feel  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  go — quietly — and  with 
the  least  amount  of  fuss.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“This  is  murder  treated  in  a  polite,  subtle 
fashion.  Tightly  written,  with  scarcely  a  word 
that  does  not  lead  to  the  eventual  denouement 
‘The  Asking  Price’  reminds  one  of  the  masterful 
short  stories  of  Maupassant  at  his  best.  Care¬ 
fully  placed  hints  .  .  .  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
the  fatal  flaw  in  [Ronald’s]  make-up.  However, 
unless  the  reader  is  very  careful,  these  hints 
will  be  missed,  so  cleverly  are  they  introduced 
.  .  .  This  novel  is  well  worth  the  time  taken  to 
read  it.”  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  26:206  S  15  ’66  310w 

“Henry  Cecil,  an  Englishman,  has  done  some 
creditable  work.  He  writes  in  a  light  vein 
poking  fun  at  the  foibles  of  mankind,  partic¬ 
ularly  members  of  the  legal  profession.  In  this 
volume  nothing  comes  through.  .  .  .  We  have 
wry  portraits  of  real-estate  brokers,  retired 
judges,  attorneys  and  small-time  living  in  a 
London  suburb.  An  hour’s  light  reading  for 
Cecil  admirers.”  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  91:3971  S  1  '66  llOw 

“Eew  men  write  so  wittily  and  perceptively 
about  The  Law  as  Henry  Cecil.  .  .  .  The  sur¬ 
prise  element  .  .  .  seems  to  me  to  invalidate, 
in  terms  of  character,  the  entire  novel,  .  .  .  but 
I  can  at  least  assure  that,  page  by  page,  the 
book  makes  delightful  reading.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  11  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  ’66  30w 


CECIL,  HENRY.  A  child  divided  [Eng  title: 

Fathers  in  law].  215p  $3.95  Harper 

66-10642 

Mary  and  Bill  Woodthorpe  adopt  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child,  whose  father,  Randolph  West,  is 
falsely  imprisoned.  The  adoption  is  completed 
without  his  consent.  The  book  describes  the 
court  proceedings  for  custody  of  the  child  when 
West  is  eventually  released. 


Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pil  Mr  27  ’66  60w 


“Our  sympathies  are  with  the  problems  of 
the  Wests,  the  natural  parents,  as  well  as  with 
the  Woodthorpes,  the  adoptive  ones,  as  the 
events  before  and  after  Hugh’s  adoption  come 
out  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case  by  two  women  counsellors  before  a  com¬ 
passionate  judge.  The  thoughtful  reader  will 
find  this  a  suspenseful  novel  uncovering  human 
weakness  as  well  as  legal  entanglements.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  Cecil  fans  and  all  readers  who 
are  fascinated  by  the  in’s  and  out’s  of  the 
law.”  E.  W.  Cummings 

Library  J  91:1243  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 
“The  author  is  filled  with  pardonable  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  British  judicial  process;  solicitors 
and  barristers  are  without  exception  Good 
Guys,  and  the  judge  in  the  custody  case  is  such 
a  Solomon  that  he  uses  his  good  offices  to  abet 
a  pregnancy  for  the  loser.  When  his  characters 
are  not  in  court,  though,  Mr.  Cecil  seems  to 
lose  interest  in  them  to  a  degree  that  makes 
relationships  perfunctory  and  sometimes  ridicu¬ 
lous.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  30  ’66  130w 


“Mr.  Henry  Cecil’s  characters  are  like  the 
families  in  the  popular  medicine  columns  of 
some  Sunday  papers.  As  the  latter  exist  only 
to  contract  certain  ailments,  so  his  laymen 
and  women  have  only  sufficient  being  to  exem¬ 
plify  certain  legal  difficulties.  In  [this  case]  It 
is  perhaps  as  well.  ...  If  these  people  were 
real  their  misfortunes,  misunderstandings  and 
misadventures  would  be  quite  harrowing.  .  .  . 
Only  through  the  lawyers  does  a  little  allevia¬ 
tion  creep  in,  .  .  .  and  the  judges,  even  when 
deciding  between  the  parents,  contrive  to  be 
reassuring.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  legal 
ambience  will  soothe  addicts  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  read  on  happily  not  only  through 
the  suffering's  of  the  lay  figures  but  through 
certain  glaring  human  improbabilities  in  their 
behaviour.” 

TLS  p834  S  23  ’65  250w 


CERAM,  C.  W.,  ed.  Hands  on  the  past; 
pioneer  archaeologists  tell  their  own  story 
[Eng  title:  The  world  of  archaeology]  434p 
il  $8.95  Knopf 

913.03  Archeology  66-19372 

"Our  book  covers  the  period  of  the  first 
systematic  excavations  up  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  excavator  with  a  spade  has  sud¬ 
denly  had  his  work  made  easier  and  more 
effective  by  complicated  technical  advances. 
We  have,  restricted  ourselves  regionally  to 
Europe,  North  Africa,  the  Near  East  and 
both  the  Americas.  Prehistoric  discoveries 
have  not  been  included.  ...  In  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  ...  a  few  articles  have  also 
been  included  to  illuminate  the  subsidiary 
problems  of  archaeology.”  (Foreword)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Best  sen  ut>  :248  O  1 


DO  ZbUW 


[A]  selection  for  the  interested  layman. 
Here  are  passages  on  the  discoveries  of 
Schliemann  and  Curtius  in  Greece,  Budge  in 
Egypt,  Layard  and  Woolley  in  Mesopotamia, 
Seler  in  Central  America,  and  others;  there 
are  .also  papers  on  the  illegal  export  of  an¬ 
tiquities.  forgeries,  modern  scientific  techniques, 
,e  i  ecipherment  of  scripts,  and  other  problems 
related  to  archaeology.  None  of  the  selections 
ls,  unduly  technical  although  the  writing  skill 
of  the  authors  varies.  Ceram  has  shown 
imagination  in  his  choice  of  unusual  but  in¬ 
teresting-  items  for  this  book,  which  is  re¬ 
commended  for  public  and  academic  libaries.” 
R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:3723  Ag  ’66  130w 

"A  desire  to  show  the  scope  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  research  has  resulted  in  a  melange  of  arti¬ 
cles,  a  number  of  which  have  appeared  in  simi- 
anthologies.  This  collection  does  not  have 
the  popular  appeal  of  Mr.  Ceram's  own  writing 
and  .  will  not  catch  or  hold  the  teen-ager’s  at¬ 
tention  as  does  Gods,  Graves  and  Scholars.” 

Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
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The  past  15  years  or  so  have  seen  a  great 
surge  of  interest  in  archeology.  .  .  .  The  man 
who  set  this  tide  in  motion  was  C.  W.  Ceram 
(Kurt  W.  Marek),  with  his  ‘Gods,  Graves  and 
Scholars’  [BRD  1951J ....  [Here]  he  has 
combed  and  taken  excerpts  front  a  vast  body 
of  literature  .  .  .  through  nearly  two  centuries 
to  the  terse  accounts  of  T.  G.  Bibby,  C.  M. 
Lerici,  J.  Y.  Cousteau  and  other  contemporary 
authorities  on  the  use  of  science  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  dim  past.  .  .  .  These  selections 
are  grouped  so  as  to  advert  in  an  enlightening 
way  to  the  whole  gamut  of  archeology.  .  .  . 
Only  Asia  has  been  omitted;  this,  we  would 
suppose,  because  of  space  limitations  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  translations  from  the 
Russians  and  Chinese.  Grave  robbery  and  the 
faking  of  relics,  the  Cretan  script,  the  Bridge 
of  San  Luis  Rey,  the  Minoan  bull-jumpers, 
numerological  fantasy  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops — all  these  familiar  themes  get  their 
due.”  E.  B.  Garside 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  9  ’66  600w 


CHADWICK,  EDWIN.  Report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  of 
Great  Britain,  1842;  ed,  in  trod,  by  M.  W. 
Flinn.  443p  il  $12.50  Aldine  pub. 

614  Public  health — Great  Britain.  Housing 

65-4959 

This  work  “has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
basic  document  in  the  evolution  of  modern 
public  health.  More  recent  has  been  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  significance  for  the  social  history 
of  our  urban  world.  .  .  .  [The]  introduction 
outlines  the  essential  facts  of  Edwin  Chad¬ 
wick’s  career,  and  .  .  .  the  situation  out  of 
which  the  report  and  the  public  health  move¬ 
ment  in  Britain  developed.”  (Am  J  Pub 
Health) 


"[The  report]  has  been  reprinted,  except  for 
certain  appendixes.  .  .  .  Typographically  and 
in  its  format  this  reprint  reminds  one  of  the 
original  parliamentary  paper,  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  legible  and  is  altogether  a  fine  example  of 
bookmaking.  This  volume  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  all  agencies,  schools,  and  individuals 
concerned  with  community  health,  town  plan¬ 
ning,  and  in  general  with  the  urban  environ¬ 
ment.  Students  certainly  should  have  access  to 
this  book,  but  unfortunately  the  price  will  not 
permit  many  of  them  to  purchase  it.”  George 
Rosen 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:143  Ja  ’66  210w 
"Mr  Flinn’ s  scholarly  edition  .  .  .  will  be 
generally  welcomed,  not  only  because  the  report 
itself  has  for  long  been  all  but  unobtainable, 
but  also  because  the  new  long  introduction 
sets  out  clearly  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
very  mixed  band  of  specialists  who  have  ap¬ 
proached  problems  of  public  health  from  so 
many  different  angles.  ...  A  good  bibliogra¬ 
phy  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  this 
edition,  but  even  without  it  the  footnotes  guide 
the  reader  to  a  surprisingly  varied  collection 
of  sources.  Mr  Flinn  also  points  out  where 
recent  scholarship  has  been  inadequate.” 

Economist  216:702  Ag  21  ’65  650w 
“Today  Chadwick’s  arguments  for  sanitary 
reform  often  seem  unexpected — even  bizarre: 
the  virtues  of  sanitation  now  seem  self-evi¬ 
dent.  .  .  .  This  edition  cannot  be  described  as 
definitive.  It  is  incomplete.  Though  we  have 
gained  an  index,  we  have  lost  Chadwick's  very 
full  list  of  contents,  which  lucidly  displayed 
an  argument  easily  obscured  by  the  wealth  of 
his  illustrative  detail.  Though  we  have  gained 
a  long  editorial  introduction,  we  have  lost  the 
original  introductory  section  which  printed  in 
full  the  correspondence  between  the  poor  law 
commissioners  and  their  informants.  We  have 
also  lost  the  thirty  plates  [and  Chadwick’s 
mortality  maps]  which  adorned  the  original 
report.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  a  fifth  of  the  original 
report  was  taken  up  by  appendixes,  all  of 
which  are  omitted  from  this  edition.” 

TLS  p!2  Ja  6  '66  3050w 


CHADWICK,  OWEN.  The  Victorian  church. 

(An  ecclesiastical  hist,  of  England)  2pts  pt  1 

606p  $12.50  Oxford 

274.2  Great  Britain— Church  history 

(66-14976) 

“In  this  first  of  the  two  volumes  in  which  he 
is  providing  a  history  of  the  church  in  England 
in  the  last  century,  the  author  is  concerned 
broadly  with  the  period  1829-59.  He  writes  of  the 
church’s  precarious  position  at  the  start  of  the 
period,  and  the  problems  of  dissent;  the  Whig 
reform  of  the  Church  by  the  ministries  of  Peel 
and  Melbourne;  the  Oxford  Movement,  the 


influence  of  Newman  and  the  development  of 
ritual;  the  relations  of  church  and  government 
under  Lord  John  Russell;  the  growth  of  the 
seven  principal  dissenting  bodies;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Church  and  State  at  mid¬ 
century,  and  the  troubles  that  arose  over 
eucharistic  worship;  and  finally  the  unsettle¬ 
ment  of  faith  and  the  several  attempts  at 
restatement  at  the  close  of  the  period.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Dr  Chadwick  [Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History  at  Cambridge  University]  succeeds 
in  being  both  scholarly  and  engaging.  He  has  a 
sharp  eye  for  the  detail  that  can  bring  long 
dead  controversies  and  past  situations  into  vivid 
life.  The  struggle  between  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Ireland  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  comes  sharply  to  life.  .  .  .  His  account 
of  the  Oxford  movement  is  also  extremely  well 
done,  although  he  rather  underestimates  New¬ 
man’s  capacity  as  a  controversialist.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Chadwick  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  period  in  this  first  volume  of 
his  monumental  work.” 

Economist  220:361  J1  23  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  J  91:4122  S  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  John  Vincent 

New  Statesman  72:201  Ag  5  "66  1500w 
“The  title  chosen  for  this  fine  history  is  un¬ 
fortunately  confusing.  Surely  it  should  denote 
either  _  the  Victorian  Church  of  England  or  the 
Victorian  Churches.  .  .  .  The  Victorian  Church 
evokes  Thomas  Arnold’s  idea  of  an  umbrella 
national  church,  an  idea  which  certainly 
never  flitted  the  Victorian  facts.  .  .  .  Two  dis¬ 
appointments  must  be  recorded.  The  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Church  or  Churches  to  social 
betterment  is  scarcely  discussed  except  for  a 
chapter  on  the  Christian  Socialists.  This  is 
specially  unfair  to  the  Evangelicals  .  .  .  [and] 
Professor  Chadwick  [gives]  too  cursory  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  attacks  on  Christian  orthodoxy 
which  are  as  much  a  keynote  of  the  period  as 
the  readjustment  of  relations  between  church 
and  state.  .  .  Without  a  deeper  discussion 
than  Professor  Chadwick  has  supplied  it  is 
impossible  to  evaluate  the  full  effect  of  such 
attacks  or  their  influence  in  modifying  subse¬ 
quent  patterns  of  Anglican  and  Nonconformist 
belief.” 

TLS  p625  J1  21  ’66  lOOOw 


CHAFETZ,  MORRIS  E.  Liquor:  the  servant  of 
man.  236p  $4.95  Little 

613.8  Alcohol.  Temperance  65-15238 

In  considering  “non-problem  drinkers  . 

Dr.  Chafetz  focuses  on  the  positive  aspects  of 
liquor,  even  when  it  conies  to  teenage  drink¬ 
ing,  the  role  of  alcohol  in  sex,  drinking  and 
driving,  liquor  and  crime.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  slow  start  that  students  of  the  alcohol 
literature  would  experience  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  is  quickly  offset  by  the  author’s 
entertaining  and  enlightened  discussions.  .  .  . 
Although  some  readers  might  feel  that  Dr. 
Chafetz  has  overgeneralized  in  his  description 
of  drinking  and  drinking  problems  in  other 
nations,  the  ‘Cultural  Case  Histories’  that  he 
presents  in  the  book  are  aptly  written  and  re¬ 
flect  his  insight  and  enthusiasm  for  the  field 
of  alcohol  investigation.  The  chapter  on  the 
psychological  aspects  of  beverage  alcohol  con¬ 
sumption  is  particularly  interesting.  This  book 
is  certain  to  provoke  controversy  on  the  part 
of  those  who  advocate  abstention  from  beverage 
alcohol.”  J.  N.  Cross 

Am  J  Pub  Health  55:2046  D  ’65  220w 

“Unlike  Doctor  George  Lolli’s  Social  Drinking 
[BRD  1961,  this  book]  overlooks  the  inherent 
risks  of  habituation,  the  potential  hazard  to 
health  and  welfare  fostered  by  the  cocktail 
hour,  the  after  dinner  and  bedtime  potions.  In 
a  less  lengthy,  much  lighter,  more  controver¬ 
sial,  albeit  livelier,  provocative  manner  than 
Lolli.  Doctor  Chafetz  also  writes  for  and  about 
the  men  and  women  who  drink  for  relaxation, 
sociability  and  pleasure.  .  .  .  [His]  primary 
purpose  is  to  disprove  and  dispel  the  false  im¬ 
pressions,  myths,  fantasies,  misapprehensions, 
fears  and  fallacies  that  have  created  a  scandal¬ 
ous  image  of  liquor.  In  this  respect  he  does  well. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  lacking  in  fact,  or  indeed 
tact,  readers  will  en.}oy  this  authoritative,  ex¬ 
cellently-written,  enlightening  and  interesting 
book.”  J.  W.  White 

Best  Sell  25:136  Je  16  ’65  600w 

Sci  Am  214:137  My  ’66  llOOw 
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CHAI,  CH'U,  ed.  &  tr.  The  sacred  books  of 

Confucius.  See  Confucius 


CHAI,  CH'U,  ed.  &  tr.  A  treasury  of.  Chinese 
literature;  a  new  prose  anthology  including 
fiction  and  drama;  tr.  and  ed.  by  Ch'u  Chai 
and  Winberg  Chai.  484p  $8.95  Appleton 
895.1  Chinese  literature  65-11681 

This  new  anthology  “is  designed  to  serve  the 
layman  as  introduction  to  classical  and  modern 
Chinese  prose  literature.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  covering  general  prose,  fic¬ 
tion,  and  drama,  in  twelve  chapters,  each  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  major  phase  of  the  field. 
In  addition,  each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
introduction  dealing  with  the  historical  and 
literary  background  against  which  the  selected 
materials  were  written.  We  have  also  given 
biographical  sketches  of  the  writers  concerned 
as  well  as  a  critical  commentary  of  their 
works.’’  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  collaboration  by  a  father-and-son  team 
is.  like  their  The  Changing  Society  of  China, 
an  attempt  at  popularization.  Much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  repeats  what  is  in  easily  available  Eng¬ 
lish  translations.  .  .  .  Watson’s  translation  of 
Shih  Chi  has  the  title  Records  of  the  Grand 
Historian  of  China,  not  Readings  of  the  Grand 
Historian  of  China  as  given  in  the  bibliography. 
Many  introductory  remarks  echo  recent  publi¬ 
cations.” 

Choice  3:315  Je  ’66  200w 

“This  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  attempt 
to  anthologize  in  one,  volume  a  literature  or 
culture  more  than  4000  years  old.  Because  this 
work  is  composed  of  selected  pieces  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative,  the  student  is  afforded  a 
mass  of  details  not  other-wise,  easily  obtainable 
in  a  compact  form.  The  wisdom  of  .  .  .  the 
exclusion  of  poetry,  which  is  rich  in  Chinese 
literature  [is  doubtful].  The  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  in  this  volume  seems  to  be  its  section  on 
drama  since,  in  the  West,  very  little  of  it  is 
known  as  compared  to  fiction.  This  book  will 
be  valuable  to  libraries  whose  interest  is  to  en¬ 
courage,  its  readers  to  find  out  facts  by  them¬ 
selves  through  translation  of  foreign  original 
sources.”  Yushu  Pu 

Library  J  90:1118  Mr  1  '65  120w 


CHAI,  WINBERG,  jt.  ed.  &  tr.  A  treasury  of 
Chinese  literature.  See  Chai,  C. 


CHAKRAVARTY,  B.  N.  India  speaks  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  249p  $5.50  Day 

327.54  India — Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. — 
Foreign  relations — India  66-15094 

A  former  Indian  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  reviews  Indian -American  relations  and 
discusses  “non-alignment  and  peaceful  co¬ 
existence:  colonialism  and  racialism;  Indian 
economic  policy;  India  and  the  United  Nations; 
partition  of  India:  Kashmir;  military  aid  to 
Pakistan;  Goa,  [and]  democracy  in  India." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“A  knowledgeable,  fair-minded  interpretation 
of  the  Indian  point  of  view  on  various  aspects 
of  Indian  policy  which  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  in  America.  .  .  .  The  book  concludes 
with  a  plea  for  increased  cooperation  between 
the  two  largest  democracies.  A  well-informed, 
readable  book  interpreting  an  important  coun¬ 
try,  this  volume  should  be  in  every  library, 
including  the  high  school.”  E.  P.  Stickney 
Library  J  91:1904  Ap  1  '66  160w 

Library  J  91:2720  My  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 

“The  most  interesting  thing  in  Mr.  Chakra- 
varty’s  book  is  the  suggestion  that  India  might 
cede  disputed  Himalayan  frontier  areas  to 
China  .  .  .  and  concentrate  its  strength  on 
defending  the  Kashmir  Valley  against  Pakis¬ 
tan.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  with  this  book  is  that 
it  belabors  problems  like  Goa  which  no  longer 
exist,  and  ignores  such  basic  concerns  as  how 
India  is  going  to  feed  itself  when  American 
surpluses  run  out.  .  .  .  An  informed  reader 
can  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  Indian- 
American  relations  are  actually  considerably 
better  than  Mr.  Chakravarty’s  special  pleading 
would  indicate.  The  uninitiated,  seeking  the 
understanding  this  book  professes  to  promote, 
should  look  to  other  sources  for  enlighten¬ 
ment.”  Welles  Hangen 

Sat  R  49:33  Ap  9  ’66  850w 


CHAMBERLAIN,  JOHN.  The  Chamberlahi  let¬ 
ters;  a  selection  of  the  letters  of  John  Cham¬ 
berlain  concerning  life  in  England  from  1597 
to  1626:  ed.  by  Elizabeth  McClure  Thomson: 
with  a  pref.  by  A.  L.  Rowse.  370p  $6.50  Put¬ 
nam 


942.06  Great  Britain— History— Tudors,  1485- 
1603.  Great  Britain — History — Stuarts,  1603- 
1714  65-20691 


This  selection  “is  taken  from  the  complete 
edition  of  Chamberlain’s  Letters,  edited  by  N.  E. 
McClure  [BRD  19401.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  sections 
.  .  .  are  designed  to  be  read  as  well  separately 
as  in  sequence;  the  arrangement  throughout  has 
been  planned  for  the  convenience  of  the  non¬ 
expert,  the  student,  and  the  interested  general 
reader.”  (In  trod)  Bibliography.  Index  of 
proper  names.  Index  of  subjects. 


“Chamberlain  paints  a  magnificent  portrait 
of  the  Jacobean  age.  He  comments  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  period:  common  court  gossip,  cus¬ 
toms,  diplomatic  events,  colonization,  rising 
prices,  etc.  Of  greatest  importance  are  his 
blunt  comments  about  all  of  the  great  person¬ 
ages  of  the  era.  .  .  .  Thomson  has  ably  edited 
this  version.  .  .  .  The  original  volumes  remain 
indispensable  for  the  research  scholar;  how¬ 
ever,  this  condensed  version  is  a  must  for  ev¬ 
ery  undergraduate  library.  It  is  of  interest  to 
both  history  and  English  majors.” 

Choice  3:942  D  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  19  ’66 
80w 

“The  letters,  written  by  a  close  observer  of 
the  English  political  scene  .  .  .  [include]  reports 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  the  activities  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  many  lesser  events.  To  have  a  selection  of 
these  notable  letters  in  easy  and  readable  form 
with  modern  spelling  is  a  great  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  period.  Mrs.  Thomson’s 
scholarship  is  scrupulous,  and  her  notes  illumi¬ 
nate  the  text.  .  .  .  One  petty  criticism  is  the 
rearranging  and  grouping  by  subject  matter.  In 
this  reviewer’s  opinion  the  chronological  order 
is  preferable,  since  the  letters  themselves  are 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  read  in  sequence. 
They  comprise  a  very  satisfactory  work  for  all 
but  the  smallest  libraries.”  E.  J.  Gaines 
Library  J  91:106  Ja  1  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  72:798  N  25  ’66  240w 


“[Chamberlain]  is  quite  as  informative  con¬ 
cerning  his  era  as  Pepys  is  on  the  Restoration. 
.  .  .  If  he  is  not  at  all  ‘quaint’  like  Pepys,  he 
is  certainly  more  charming  and  far  more  ir¬ 
repressibly  English.  Both  for  his  personality 
and  the  quality  of  his  correspondence  he  de¬ 
serves  a  high  place  in  the  field  of  belles  lettres. 
It  is  probably  to  encourage  this  long  overdue 
recognition  that  Elizabeth  Thomson  has  pre¬ 
pared  her  excellent  and  delightful  selection. 
.  .  .  Each  section  is  preceded  by  an  explana¬ 
tory  introduction  giving  the  contemporary 
background,  and  the  text  is  amplified  by  foot¬ 
notes  identifying  persons  and  the  occasional 
obsolete  word.”  Bernard  Grebanier 
Sat  R  49:32  F  12  '66  1150w 


For  those  who  want  to  taste  the  flavour  of 
the  Jacobean  age,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
a  middle-class  gossip,  the  present  edition  will 
be  adequate  though  it  could  well  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  reading  Professor  Notestein’s  long 
essay  on  Chamberlain  [in  Four  Worthies,  BRD 
19571  and  Professor  [G.  P.  V.l  Akrigg’s  ad¬ 
mirable  account  of  life  at  King  James’s  Court 
[Jacobean  Pageant,  BRD  19621.” 

TLS  p843  S  8  ’66  220w 


CHAMBERLAIN,  NEIL  W.  Private  and  public 

planning.  238p  $7.95  McGraw 


338.9  Economic  policy.  Industrial  manage¬ 
ment  65-17389 

,,  In  this  book  “the  center  of  consideration  is 
the  degree  to  which  total  social  progress  re¬ 
quires  economic  planning  by  both  private  and 
public  forces  and  requires  the  forces  be  con¬ 
scious  of  each  others’  planning  and  act  in 
terms  of  these  plans.  It  is  agreed  at  the  start 
that  private  sector  planning  cannot  be  done  in 
isolation  if  adequate  results  are  to  be  achieved.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


[Professor  Chamberlain’s  study  devotes!  40 
pages  [to]  private  planning  and  174  [to]  pub¬ 
lic.  .  .  .  The  .discussion  of  private  planning  is 
intended  to  introduce  and  illustrate  certain 
ideas  which  will  then  be  applied  to  the  analy- 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  N.  W. — Continued 
sis  of  public  planning.  .  .  .  However,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  public  planning  in  these  terms  does  not 
come  through.  Rather  we  get  an  anecdotal  ac¬ 
count  of  government  planning  in  Western  Eu- 
rpP®  the  postwar  period  on  which  these 
ideas  have  been  plastered  without  apparent 
necessity  or  effect.  .  .  .  The  basic  problem  is 
that  the  book  doesn’t  tell  the  reader  very  much 
about  postwar  economic  politics  and  actions. 
•  •  •  There  is  no  consecutive  account  of  what 
happens  in  any  country  on  any  subject.  .  .  . 
But  there  is  much  internal  evidence  that  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to 
learn,  and  knows  a  great  deal  about  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Western  Europe.  If  he  would 
now  write  this  down,  he  would  make  a  real 
contribution.”  Herbert  Stein 

Am  Econ  R  56:924  S  ’66  750w 

‘‘Chamberlain,  a  highly  respected  economist, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  theoretical  economics 
buttressed  by  extended  experience  presents  a 
serious,  sophisticated  study  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  integrating  to  a  workable  degree  the 
plannng  of  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  author  raises  important  ques¬ 
tions  which  should  certainly  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  undergraduate  education  in  economics  can 
be  regarded  as  complete.  .  .  .  Chamberlain’s 
insights  become  most  important  as  the  total 
dimensions  of  the  problem  are  brought  out. 
The  book  is  of  high  quality  and  should  be 

reaH  *  * 

Choice  3:824  N  ’66  140w 


CHAMBERLIN,  E.  R.  The  Count  of  virtue: 
Giangaleazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  244p 
pi  il  $5.95  Scribner 

B  or  92  Visconti,  Gian  Galeazzo,  duke  of 
Milan  66-15977 

The  biography  of  “a  Ghibelline,  pro-imperial 
statesman  who  used  his  special  skills  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Visconti  holdings 
to  enlarge  them  to  include  Lombardy  and 
adjacent  territories.  These  he  centralized  as  he 
reformed  the  government  and  encouraged  com¬ 
merce  and  promoted  the  arts.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


**  ‘The  Count  of  Virtue’  offers  the  perfect 
example  of  the  English  historian  finding  him¬ 
self  caught  in  a  bit  of  Italian  history  and  cre¬ 
ating  an  excellent  monograph  out  of  his  fasci¬ 
nation.  As  always,  the  sources  cited  are  quite 
complete,  the  approach  urbane,  the  material 
meaty.  One  wishes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did 
not  so  obviously  scorn  the  art  of  paragraph¬ 
ing.  Apart  from  the  latter,  everyone  interested 
in  history  will  certainly  enjoy  and  profit  from 
this  book.”  V.  R.  Yanitelli 

Best  Sell  26:185  Ag  15  ’66  600w 

Cho'ce  3:840  N  ’66  240w 

‘‘In  a  businesslike,  well-paced,  unadorned 
study  Mr.  Chamberlin  describes  the  career  of 
this  able  count.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  Mr. 

Chamberlin’s  style  does  little  to  seize  hold  of 
the  drama  and  excitement  of  Italian  politics 
in  that  rugged  and  productive  century-”  Gar¬ 
land  Downum 

Library  J  91:3199  Je  15  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Jones 

New  Statesman  71:815  Je  3  '66  200w 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialist  The 
Count  of  Virtue  is  unlikely  to  supplant  Dr. 
Bueno  di  Mesquita’s  thoroughly  documented 
work  [Giangaleazzo  Visconti,  BRD  1941],  .  .  . 
But  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  taken  advantage  not 
only  of  the  available  material  but  also  of  the 
redirection  of  studies  in  this  field  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  war.  He  places  Gian¬ 
galeazzo  squarely  in  his  historical  context, 
while  at  the  same  time  displaying  a  clear 
cognizance  of  the  modern  relevance  of  all  the 
issues  raised  by  so  ambiguous  a  figure.  He  has 
no  obvious  ideological  axe  to  grind,  but  man¬ 
ages,  by  a  skilful  piecing  together  of  the 
evidence,  to  establish  both  the  underlying  con¬ 
ditions.  the  motivation  and  the  political  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Count’s  far  from  virtuous  career, 
and  to  weave  all  this  into  a  coherent  and 
beautifully  articulated  narrative.  ...  As  an 
introduction  to  the  period  and  to  the  problems 
it  raises  the  book  could  hardly  be  bettered.” 

TLS  P551  Je  23  ’66  700w 


CHAMBERLIN,  E.  R.  Everyday  life  in  renais¬ 
sance  times;  drawings  by  Helen  Nixon  Fair- 
field.  200p  $3.50  Putnam 

940.2  Renaissance — Juvenile  literature.  Eur¬ 
ope — Social  life  and  customs — Juvenile  lite¬ 
rature  66-14320 

This  study  of  the  social  background  to  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
time  ‘‘covers  the  200  unsettled  years  from  1450 
to  1650,  and  ranges  from  Italy  to  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands  and  (on  occasions) 
England.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grade  ten  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Chamberlin  presents  us  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  work.  He  paints  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
many  facets  of  life  in  this  exciting  period. 
The  Merchant,  the  Prince,  the  Common  Man 
are  all  presented  as  they  lived.  .  .  .  Reproduc¬ 
tions,  woodcuts  and  line  drawings  add  to  the 
reader’s  interest  and  understanding.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  is  highly  recommended  for  the  Senior 
High  School  library.”  J.  C.  Bloh 

Best  Sell  26:57  My  1  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“Another  of  an  excellent  social-history  series, 
which  will  probably  be  used  more  by  teachers 
planning  study  units  than  by  young  students.” 

Horn  Bk  42:325  Je  ’66  30w 
“The  section  on  ‘The  World  of  Learning’ 
(printing,  science,  astronomy,  anatomy,  al¬ 
chemists,  and  education)  serves  only  as  a  fair 
but  incomplete  introduction  to  the  world  of 
the  opening  mind.  .  .  .  Similarly,  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  on  ‘The  City  of  God’  is  a  very  short  resume 
of  the  importance  of  the  Church  and  Savona¬ 
rola  and  Luther.  Unfortunately,  the  arts  are 
mostly  neglected,  an  unexpected  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  a  book  on  a  period  of  history  that  re¬ 
mains  important  largely  because  of  its  artistic 
achievements.  ...  A  ‘select  bibliography’  lists 
some  good  titles  but  is  vastly  out  of  date.  In 
spite  of  its  shortcomings,  necessary  generali¬ 
ties,  and  superficiality  of  treatment,  this  book 
is  one  of  the  best  highly  condensed  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  period  for  readers  of  any  age.” 
Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:2216  Ap  15  ’66  230w  [YA] 
“Mr.  Chamberlin’s  merits  as  an  historian  and 
a  popularizer  are  brought  out  further  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  coped  with  the  un¬ 
enviable  task  of  compressing  200  years  of  ‘every¬ 
day  life’  into  as  many  pages  of  easily  digested 
text.  Everyday  Life  in  Renaissance  Times  is  in 
some  ways  a  sad  little  production.  The  quality 
of  the  illustrations  is.  to  put  it  charitably, 
somewhat  uneven,  and  the  text  is  occasionally 
a  bit  superficial.  But  it  has  the  virtues  of  its 
vices.  Concentration  on  his  ‘everyday’  theme 
enables  Mr.  Chamberlin  to  avoid,  and  implicit¬ 
ly  to  refute,  the  idealistic  grandiloquence  be¬ 
loved  of  a  number  of  specialists  as  well  as  of 
popularizers  of  the  theme  of  the  fifteenth 
century  renaissance  of  man.” 

TLS  p551  Je  23  ’66  200w 


CHAMBERS,  D.  S.  Cardinal  Bainbridge  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  1509-1514.  178p  il  maps  $4.80 

Oxford 

B  or  92  Bainbridge,  Christopher,  Cardinal 

65-3740 

“Bainbridge  belonged  to  the  tradition  of 
legally  trained  ecclesiastics  who  climbed  to  the 
pinnacle  of  spiritual  office  by  their  efficient  and 
often  jingoistic  loyalty  to  the  state.  Trained  at 
Bologna  in  the  civil  law,  he  became  archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  bishop  of  Durham,  archbishop  of 
York,  king’s  orator  and  proctor  at  Rome,  and 
finally  was  elevated  to  the  purple.  .  .  .  Even 
as  a  cardinal  he  knew  that  his  first  loyalty  lay 
with  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  .  .  .  [His]  exertions 
pointed  up  .  .  .  the  necessity  of  having  an  Eng¬ 
lish  representative  in.  the  college  of  cardinals 
and  a  Curia  cardinal  who  resided  in  Rome  and 
knew  the  .  .  .  ways  of  papal  politics.”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Mr.  Chambers’  succinct  and  scholarly  ac¬ 
count  ...  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a  steadily 
growing  list  of  biographies  of  diligent,  if  not 
always  appreciated,  Tudor  work  horses.  .  .  . 
Cardinal  Bainbridge  was  an  important  person 
in  a  story  yet  to  be  written:  the  evolution  of 
the  Tudor  administrative  mind.”  L.  B.  Smith 
Am  Hist  R  71:550  Ja  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  G.  R.  Elton 

Engl  Hist  R  81:826  O  ’66  220w 

‘ ‘Bainbridge’ s  career  was  not  of  the  first 
moment,  nor  did  it  decisively  affect  the  great 
matters  which  were  on  foot  in  his  time.  Dr. 
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CHAMBERS,  D.  S. — Continued 
Chambers  suggests,  however,  that  he  may  have 
been  In  part  responsible  for  the  closer  concern 
of  England  and  Kome  with  each  other  in  the 
thirty  years  before  the  Reformation.  If  Dr. 
Chambers’s  book  occasionally  bears  traces  of 
the  doctoral  thesis  from  which  it  is  derived  (it 
is,  for  instance,  rather  overloaded  with  detail 
in  places) ,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  scholarly 
and  useful  work  which  not  only  illuminates 
anglo-papal  relations  at  a  crucial  time  but  also 
sheds  valuable  light  on  that  very  complex  sub¬ 
ject,  the  workings  of  the  papal  curia  and  the 
functions  of  its  members.” 

TLS  p!027  N  18  '65  600w 


CHAMBERS,  J.  D.  The  agricultural  revolution, 
1750-1880  [by]  J.  D.  Chambers  [and]  G.  E. 
Mingay.  222p  maps  $9.50  Schocken 

630  Agriculture — Great  Britain  ..  66-11369 

This  volume  covers  ‘‘aspects  of  the  period 
such  as  the  corn  laws,  soil  and  technological 
improvements,  and  enclosure  acts  or  agree¬ 
ments.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  3:824  N  ’66  lOOw 
“The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  period  before  1830.  .  .  .  The  book  is  literary 
.  .  .  rather  than  statistical  or  technical,  and  it 
is  more  at  home  in  the  generalities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  than  in  the  muddy  fields.  .  .  .  The 
last  chapters  are  too  condensed  to  do  justice 
to  the  complexities  of  the  different  types  of 
high  farming  found  in  England  after  1850,  but 
the  book  will  be  useful  to  those  wanting  an 
up-to-date  and  well-written  summary  of  expert 
opinion  about  the  broad  agricultural  changes 
which  occurred  in  England  in  the  century  after 
1750.” 

Economist  218:808  F  26  '66  150w 
‘‘Although  this  excellent  study  relates  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  socioeconomic  life  of  the  period, 
its  British  scope  will  probably  limit  its  Amer¬ 
ican  interest  to  those  with  large  collections  in 
agriculture  or  in  English  history.”  W.  T.  Johns¬ 
ton 

Library  J  91:2332  My  1  ’66  140w 
“In  the  folklore  of  British  education  the  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Agricultural  Revolutions  went  to¬ 
gether,  like  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  .  .  . 
[Yet]  even  in  the  last  dozen  years,  when  the 
history  of  British  agriculture  has  been  rightly 
and  fundamentally  transformed,  very  little  of 
the  specialist  work  penetrated  outside  the  spe¬ 
cialist  journals.  Thanks  to  Messrs  Chambers 
and  Mingay  it  is  now  ready  to  reach  the 
schools  and  the  common  reader.  The  reign  of 
Lord  Ernie’s  English  Farming-  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent  (already  politely  but  decisively  discredited 
by  its  most  recent  editor  in  1961)  is  over.  .  .  . 
Chambers  and  Mingay  have  synthesised  the 
mass  of  specialist  work.  .  .  .  They  do  not, 
however,  say  the  last  word.  Theirs  is  an  in¬ 
terim  report,  for  agrarian  history  has  been 
far  from  fully  explored  and  a  great  deal  of 
research  is  still  going  on.”  E.  J.  Hobsbawm 

New  Statesman  72:205  Ag  5  ’66  260w 


CHAMBERS,  JESSIE.  D.  H.  Lawrence;  a 
personal  record,  by  E.  T.  (Jessie  Chambers) 
2d  ed.  ed.  by  J.  D.  Chambers.  242p  pi  $5 
Barnes  &  Noble 

B  or  92  Lawrence,  David  Herbert  65-3809 
The  first  edition  was  originally  published  in 
England  in  1935  under  the  pseudonym  of  E  T. 
This  volume  “includes  a  new  introduction  by 
the  author’s  younger  brother  and  additional 
comments  by  persona]  friends  of  Lawrence  and 
of  Jessie  Chambers.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 


“The  book  would  be  useful  to  graduate 
students  immersed  in  the  study  of  Lawrence, 
but  it  would  seem  too  specialized  for  under¬ 
graduate  use  at  any  level.” 

Choice  2:859  F  ’66  140w 

“In  fairness  to  Lawrence  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  account  of  his  adolescence 
was  written  by  a  woman  of  middle  age 
Her  subtly  and  skilfully  simple  account  .  ! 
shows  that  it  was  a  very  exceptional  woman  of 
whom  his  personal  difficulties  deprived  him. 

.  .  .  Her  book  is  an  essential  document  for  an 
understanding  of  Lawrence  and  his  problems 
But  beyond  that  it  has  fascinating  interest  as  a 
record  of  exceptional  people  emerging  from  the 
poor  in  the  Edwardian  period,  with  the  meagre 
aid  of .  brief  schooling,  the  library  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  (open  for  two  hours  on 
Thursday  evenings),  and  the  pupil-teacher  sys¬ 


tem.  The  alliance  in  educational  effort  between 
Lawrence  and  the  Chambers  family  reveals 
what  tremendous  use  the  really  educable  made 
of  the  scantiest  opportunities,  and  in  what  iso¬ 
lation.”  D.  W.  Harding 

New  Statesman  69:650  Ap  23  '65  900w 
“Jessie  Chambers  was  the  original  of  Miriam 
in  ‘Sons  and  Lovers’  IBRD  1913].  .  .  .  The 
memoir  is  a  matchless  portrait  of  the  early 
Lawrence — a  retarded  and  mother-fixated  ado¬ 
lescent  of  gepius,  as  ambitious  as  Tamerlane 
but  reluctant  to  start  shaving.  It  is  also  a 
heartbreaking  personal  document,  revealing 
nakedly  that  Miss  Chambers  was  in  love  with 
Lawrence  from  1 1 rat  to  last,  and  that  he  treated 
her  like  dirt — the  first  of  many  such.” 

New  Yorker  41:74  J1  3  '65  90w 


CHAM  MAH,  ALBERT  M„  jt.  auth.  Prisoner's 

dilemma.  See  Rapoport,  A, 


CHANDA,  ASOK.  Federalism  in  India;  a  study 
of  union-state  relations.  348p  $7  Hillary 

house 

354.54  Federal  government.  India — Politics 
and  government  65-85730 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  federalism 
adopted  in  the  Indian  constitution  influences 
the  relations  between  the  centre  and  the  con¬ 
stituent  states,”  (TLS)  “Following  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  In¬ 
dia’s  federalism,  the  chapters  in  the  body  of 
the  book  include  Evolution  of  Financial  Rela¬ 
tions;  The  Financial  Provisions;  The  Finance 
Commission;  Shared  Taxes;  and  The  Planning 
Commission.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


This  book  does  not  .  .  .  rectify  the  need  for 
studies  on  center-state  political  relations,  non¬ 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  federal  system,  or 
the  influence  of  the  social  and  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  on  the  federal  situation  in  India.  .  .  . 
There  is  still  very  little  understanding  ...  of 
the.  political  and  nonconstitutional  aspects  of 
India  s  federalizing  process.”  M.  F.  Franda 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:184  J1  ’66  600w 
“Chanda,  former  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General  of  India  and  head  of  the  Third  Finance 
Commission  .  .  .  writes  with  particular  au- 
thority  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  subject. 
His  treatment  of  the  political  dimensions  is 
legalistic  and  less  satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  author 
highly  critical  of  the  Planning  Commission’s 
composition  and  behavior  in  the  government, 
suggests  a  number  of  reforms.  Frequent  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  with  the  federalisms  of 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  U.S.  Lucid  histor¬ 
ical  backgrounds  precede  each  major  problem 
discussed.  An  important  book,  suitable  for  un¬ 
dergraduates,  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  stu- 
d® nJs .  no t .  only  of  Indian  government  but  also 
or  federalism  as  a  major  form  of  government 
throughout  the  world.” 

Choice  3:361  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Macmahon 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:491  S  ’66  1350w 


.  inis  is  m  many  ways  a  disturbing  book, 
since  it.  reveals  a  situation  which  is  one  of  es¬ 
sential  imbalance.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that 
IP®  Present  time  the  real  danger  seems  to 
be  that  the  states,  in  spite  of  their  constitution - 
a]  weakness,  show  signs  of  defying  the  centre, 
whhe  Mr.  Chanda  s  principal  thesis  assumes 
that  the  risk  is  really  the  other  way.  The  ex¬ 
planation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
this  book  was  written,  Mr.  Nehru  was  still 
and  although  the  postscript  contains  a 
brief  reference  to  his  death,  the  situation  which 
the  text  describes  is  that  of  a  centre  controlled 
by  a  personality,  which  dominated  the  states, 
rebuked  the  judiciary,  and  shaped  the  whole 
range  of  governmental  activities  by  its  own 
strength.” 


TLS  plOl  F  10  ’66  310w 


Cio++i?eLmR’  fD^V,D’  e„d-  A  guide  to  the 
battlefields  of  Europe:  2v:  v  1  Western  Eu¬ 
rope:  v2,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  [Eng 
A  traveller  s  guide  to  the  battlefields 
Chflton°co  '  201’195p  ™aps  ea  $5.95  set  $10.95 

904  Battles  66-17192 

This  book  “plans  to  provide  the  reader  with 
a  series  of  glimpses  into  the  past,  giving  him 
some  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  warfare  has 
changed  as  weapons  and  tactics  have  devel- 
lIt],  '?  designed  to  furnish  a  store 
or  valid  factual  information  which  will  assist 
the  serious  student  as  a  minor  work  of  refer- 
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ence  .  .  .  [and  to]  encourage  more  travellers 
10  visit  the  sites  of  historic  battlefields  at  home 
and  abroad.”  (In trod)  The  following  appear  in 
both  volumes:  Glossary  of  military  terms. 
Cnronology.  Bibliographical  references.  Index  of 
battles  and  contributors. 


“[This  study  covers  the  period]  from  the 
siege  of  Troy  in  1200  B.C.  to  the  final  defeat  of 
Germany  in  World  War  II.  .  .  .  The  volumes 
are  organized  by  country,  alphabetically.  .  .  . 
The  narratives  are  to  the  point,  though  much 
too  brief  to  satisfy  the  curious.  As  a  work  of 
handy  reference  for  those  battle  buffs  who  like 
their  history  in  easy,  quick  doses,  these  vol¬ 
umes  should  fill  a  real  need.” 

Choice  3:757  N  ’66  240w 


“A  sort  of  Guide  Micheiin  ...  Lin  which] 
each  battle  gets  from  one  to  four  stars  depend¬ 
ing  on  its  importance  and  an  A  to  D  rating 
for  the  accessibility  and  condition  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  text,  by  an  outstanding  group  of 
contributors,  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  words.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for 
the  historically  minded  traveler  and  excellent 
reading  for  the  stay-at-home  soldier.  Good 
maps  and  statistics.  An  absolutely  first-rate 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  10  ’66  80w 


"Mr.  Chandler  has  got  together  a  competent 
team  [for  this  study]  and  himself  made  ex¬ 
cellent  contributions.  ...  To  keep  the  length 
manageable  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  down 
Lentriesl  given  to  minor  engagements  to  a 
brief  summary  or  a  short  paragraph,  and  do 
without  maps,  but  where  these  are  provided 
they  are  excellent.  In  all  cases  we  are  given  the 
objects  and  names  of  the  leaders  engaged,  the 
casualties  so  far  as  known,  authorities  and 
suggested  further  reading  and  nearby  accom¬ 
modation.  .  .  .  One  is  glad  to  see  that  splendid 
veteran  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  so  well 
represented  and  brilliant  in  a  field  which  he 
has  entered  comparatively  recently,  that  of 
warfare  before  the  Christian  era.” 

TLS  p875  S  3U  '65  6(J0w 


CHANDLER,  DAVID  G.  The  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  [maps  and  diagrams  drawn  by 
Sheila  Waters  from  sketches  prepared  by  the 
author],  1172p  $17.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

940.27  Napoldon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French. 
France — History,  Military  66-12970 

This  book  contains  an  .  .  .  “analysis  and  cri¬ 
tique  of  Napoleon’s  art  of  war  as  ,he  himself 
developed  and  perfected  it  in  the  major  military 
campaigns  of  his  career.  ...  [It  describes] 
certain  basic  principles  of  strategic  maneuver 
and  battlefield  planning  that  he  almost  invari¬ 
ably  put  into  practice.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chandler  ex¬ 
amines  in  detail  each  campaign  mounted  and 
personally  conducted  by  Napoleon,  analyzing  the 
strategies  employed,  revealing  wherever  possi¬ 
ble  the  probable  sources  of  his  subject’s  mili¬ 
tary  ideas.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Glossary.  Index. 

“Written  in  a  business-like,  economical  style 
which  carries  the  reader  along  without  allow¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  lag;  and  [with]  the  fre¬ 
quent  battle  accounts  illustrated  with  maps, and 
charts  which  make  them  easy  to  follow,  this  is 
a  book  that  is  a  pleasure  to.  read.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Chandler’s  discussion  ...  is  thorough  and 
judicious,  and  it  will  certainly  fascinate  serious 
students  of  military  affairs.  General  readers 
will  probably  find  more  interest  m  the  au¬ 
thor’s  splendid  descriptions  of  the  great  Na¬ 
poleonic  battles.  .  .  .  The  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814  provide  a  most  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  of  coalition  warfare  and 
the  way  in  which  political  differences  can  af¬ 
fect  operational  plans.  Mr.  Chandler  largely  has 
ignored  the  subtlety  of  Metternich’s  diplomacy 
in  the  field.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  minor  flaw  in  an 
excellent  book  which  shows,  among  other 
things,  the  corrupting  effect  of  power  upon  its 
practitioners.”  G.  A.  Craig 

Book  Week  p9  N  20  '66  1300w 

“Some  interesting  and  absorbing  side,  lights 
arise  from  the  author’s  attempt  to  discover 
the  probable  sources  of  Napoleon’s  military 
ideas.  With  its  outstandingly,  good  map,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  author  and  brilliantly  executed 
by  one  of  Britain’s  leading  calligraphers,  this 
book  will  surely  become  required  reading  for 
everyone  studying  the  period.  Needed  in  all 
large  public  libraries  and  m  every  history  de¬ 
partment/ JP.  Ja  ±  lfi0w 

“[The  author’s]  scholarship  is  excellent.  The 
weakness,  as  far  as  the  book  has  one.  is  the 
lack  of  any  analysis  in  depth  of  the  social  com¬ 


position  of  Napoleon’s  armies,  both  officers  and 
men,  from  the  first  Italian  campaign  to  Water¬ 
loo.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  fine  book  for  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  student,  and  the  intelligent  genera) 
reader.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  3  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  D  11  ’66  300w 
“[Mr.  Chandler]  insists  that  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon,  who  was  a  genius,  and  Hit¬ 
ler,  who  was  deranged,  owe  more  to  geography 
than  to  personality,  and  makes  his  distinction 
plausible  by  explaining  Napoleon’s  lasting  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  efficient  organization  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  .  .  .  The  author  combines  qualities  often 
considered  antithetical:  he  is  both  plodding 
and  brilliant,  unremittingly  attentive  to  detail 
and  sparking  with  insights  into  a  man,  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  an  epoch.” 

New  Yorker  42:244  D  3  ’66  250w 


CHANG,  CHUNG-L1,  jt.  auth.  The  Taiping  re¬ 
bellion.  See  Michael,  F. 


CHANG,  HSIN-HAI.  America  and  China:  a 
new  approach  to  Asia.  288p  $5.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations— Asia.  Asia — 
Foreign  relations — U.S.  65-24280 

The  author,  who  teaches  at  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  in  New  Jersey,  in  con¬ 
sidering  “the  contemporary  relationship  between 
China  and  the  U.S.  .  .  .  starts  out  by  saying 
that  Communism  ’.  .  .  can  not  produce  more 
than  a  mere  dent  on  the  personality  and 
character  of  her  (China’s)  people.’  Then  he 
goes  on  to  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
reasons  why  some  of  the  Western  Powers 
feel  uneasy  about  China.  The  main  body 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  Asia,  .  .  .  why  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  mainland  behaves  the  way  it 
does,  what  was  the  true  nature  of  the  Indian - 
Chinese  border  dispute.”  (Library  J)  Ap¬ 
pendixes.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[Chang]  has  written  an  urbane  argument  for 
a  change  in  American  attitudes  toward  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  The  latter,  he  attempts  to  prove, 
is  not  belligerent  due  to  its  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  character  of  its  citizens.  Like  all  good 
pamphleteers,  Chang  has  done  his  homework 
well;  he  makes  extensive  use  of  speeches,  inter¬ 
views,  and  articles  to  bolster  his  discourse.  .  .  . 
He  gives  cogent  sponsorship  of  realistic  recogni¬ 
tion  by  us  of  China’s  international  importance 
but  a  weak  apologia  for  his  native  land’s  cur¬ 
rent  involvement  in  extraterritorial  matters. 
Interesting  more  for  the  insight  it  gives  into 
policy  making  processes  and  the  evolution  of 
public  opinion  than  for  its  thesis  and  special 
Not  recommended  for  small  col- 

3:256  My  ’66  140w 
“Dr.  Chang’s  arguments  are  dotted  with 
sweeping  generalizations,  some  of  incredible 
naivete,  and  others  of  dubious  accuracy. 

.  .  .  One  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  Dr. 
Chang  has  written  a  curiously  one-sided  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  way  in  which  blame  should  be 
apportioned  for  the  current  unhappy  state  of 
Sino-American  relations.”  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  10  ’66 
500w 

Reviewed  by  George  Feifer 

Harper  233:94  Ag  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:116  Ja  1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Mirsky 

Nation  202:524  My  2  ’66  1050w 
“The  author  is  effective  in  his  argument  for 
American  recognition  of  China’s  appropriate 
place  in  international  politics.  But  when  he 
fails  to  appraise  contemporary  Chinese  political 
vocabulary  and  aggressive  involvement  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  his  case  clearly  suffers 
from  the  special  logic  of  the  defensive  ex¬ 
patriate  living  in  a  country  hostile  to  his  own.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  27  '66  150w 
“[This]  ‘restudy’  ...  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  hand  over  Formosa  unconditionally 
to  the  Peking  regime,  admit  that  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  has  become  ‘a  costly  fiasco,’ 
abandon  its  close  alliance  with  Japan  and  its 
alleged  policy  of  ‘persuading  India  to  take  up 
arms  against  China,’  and  support  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Peking  to  the  United  Nations.  ...  Its 
advocacy  comes  rather  oddly  from  a  man  who, 
after  having  served  Nationalist  China  for  years 
as  a  senior  diplomat,  has  become  a  self-styled 
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CHANG,  HSIN-HAI — Continued 
‘expatriate’  with  his  family  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Dr.  Chang's  main  thesis  ...  is 
that  good  feeling  between  China  and  the 
United  States  is  essential  for  world  peace.  One 
can  accept  that  as  axiomatic  without,  how¬ 
ever,  accepting  the  author’s  further  suggestion 
that  the  present  Sino-American  enmity  ‘has 
perhaps  evolved  according  to  plans  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  masterminds  in  the 
Kremlin.’  ”  Eric  Britter 

Sat  R  49:34  F  26  ’66  400w 


CHANTRAINE,  CHARLES.  La  cuisine  Chan- 
traine;  the  complete  collection  of  original 
recipes  created  at  the  restaurant  Chantraine 
in  Brussels.  174p  $4.95  Barrows 

641.59  Cookery.  Belgian  66-17186 

A  collection  of  ‘‘recipes  created  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  his  father  (called  by  the  same  name),  and 
his  uncle,  Rend  Beaufays.  Recipes  for  basic 
preparations  and  fonds  de  cuisine  [are  added].” 
(Library  J) 


“Exquisite  and  exceptional  is  Charles  Chan- 
traine’s  disclosure  of  his  family’s  secrets  in 
preparing  the  delicious  (but  delicious!)  food 
prepared  at  their  restaurant  in  Brussels.  .  .  . 
This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  book  of  recipes 
from  one  of  the  most  respected  gourmet  houses 
in  Europe.  But  only  the  experienced  (cor¬ 
rection:  those  who  wish  to  be  experienced,  also) 
cooks  should  attempt  to  follow.  But  for  the 
already  adept,  this  will  be  an  inspiration  and 
a  treasure.” 

Best  Sell  26:104  Je  1  ’66  70w 
“These  masterpieces  are  described  in  authen¬ 
tic  and  careful  detail,  unspoiled  by  ‘adaptation.’ 
But  because  the  book  is  intended  for  home 
cooks,  many  substitutions  and  simplified  meth¬ 
ods  are  suggested  in  addition  to  the  original 
versions.”  M.  L  R. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  Ag  31  ’66 

50w 

Reviewed  by  William  McCleary 

Library  J  91:2063  Ap  15  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


CHAO,  KANG.  The  rate  and  pattern  of  indus¬ 
trial  growth  in  Communist  China.  188p  $6.75 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

338.0951  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China. 

1949-  )— Industries  65-11514 

‘‘The  present  study  attempts  to  ...  [con¬ 
struct]  an  independent  index  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  output  produced  by  Communist  China  in 
the  period  from  1949  to  1959  primarily  based 
on  the  officially  published  data  of  physical  out¬ 
put.  .  .  .  1952  is  chosen  as  the  base  year  .  .  . 
[and]  also  tire  weighting  year  for  this  index.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  K.  C.  Yeh 

Am  Econ  R  56:571  Je  ’66  3900w 
‘‘In  the  Economy  of  the  Chinese  Mainland 
[BRD  1965],  Liu  and  Yeh  used  national  income 
accounting  methodology  to  present  their  quan¬ 
titative  study  of  the  economic  development  of 
China;  Kang  Chao  chose  to  construct  indices  of 
industrial  production  to  the  same  end.  While 
the  customary  limitations  exist  (inadequate  and 
possibly  distorted  data),  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  author  to  cast  additional  lumination  on 
the  recent  development  of  China  and  to  make 
some  qualified  predictions  for  the  future.  Over 
one-third  of  this  book  consists  of  tables;  there 
is  a  bibliography  and  an  index.  A  strong  statis¬ 
tical  background  is  recommended  for  prospec¬ 
tive  readers.” 

Choice  3:824  N  ’66  180w 


‘‘This  is  one  of  the  most  competent  and  sound 
quantitative  studies  available  on  Communist 
China’s  economy.  .  .  .  [The  organization]  is 
straightforward  and  [it  is]  easy  to  read.  .  .  . 
Chapter  iii  contains  a  review  of  the  many 
biases  in  the  official  indexes  reported  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is 
no  evaluation  of  the  net  or  cumulative  effect 
of  these  biases,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
comment  on  the  general  validity  of  Chinese 
Communist  statistics  presented  at  a  later  point. 
.  .  .  The  major  portion  of  the  study  is  devoted 
to  a  brief,  but  excellent,  discussion  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  choices  of  weights  and  output  series  and 
the  justification  for  the  particular  choices  made 
in  constructing  Chao’s  ‘new’  index  of  industrial 
production.  .  .  .  The  appendixes  are  full  of  use¬ 
ful  information  for  the  specialist  and  the  text 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone  interested  in 
contemporary  China.”  R.  F.  Demberger 
J  Pol  Econ  74:209  Ap  ’66  900w 


"Properly,  the  title  of  this  monograph  should 
have  been  ’An  Attempt  at  the  Construction  of 
New  Indexes’  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
rate  and  pattern  of  industrial  growth  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  .  .  .  The  essay  is  specialized,  use¬ 
ful,  and  interesting,  but  one  could  hardly  put 
the  title  and  the  content  together.  For  special 
collections  only.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:2847  Je  15  ’65  140w 


CHAPLIN,  LITA  GREY.  My  life  with  Chaplin; 
an  intimate  memoir,  by  Lita  Grey  Chaplin 
with  Morton  Cooper.  325p  $5.95  Geis 
B  or  92  Chaplin,  Charles  66-13707 

Charlie  Chaplin’s  second  wife  recalls  their 
two-year  marriage  in'  the  1920’s,  and  her 
divorce  at  eighteen  and  her  later  alcoholism. 


“This  is  the  kind  of  tell-all  autobiography 
that  would  sit  well  beside  ‘Fanny  Hill’  and 
‘Pamela’;  in  other  words  it  is  not  only  down¬ 
right  frank  but  even  a  bit  raunchy.” 

Best  Sell  26:215  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
“In  the  divorce  proceedings  exposure  of  the 
names  of  the  famous  women  with  whom 
[Chaplin]  had  had  intimate  relations  was 
used  only  at  a  threat.  This  memoir  makes 
it  clear  who  they  were.  Much  as  one  may 
regret  the  appearance  of  a  book  which  dishonors 
a  man  who  has  many  claims  to  our  respect, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  would  some¬ 
time  be  written.  Surprisingly,  it  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  it  ends  on  a  generous  note.”  G.  D. 
McDonald 

Library  J  91:4942  O  15  ’66  260w 
“It  is  most  curious  that  Lita,  now  58  and 
living  in  retirement  in  Hollywood,  can  recall 
after  40  years  the  precise  details  of  every 
sexual  encounter  she  had  with  Chaplin  despite 
an  ensuing  procession  of  other  husbands  (two) 
and  other  lovers  (untabulated)  and  periodic 
bouts  with  the  bottle  that  sent  her  reeling  to 
sanitariums.” 

Time  88:126  S  30  ’66  300w 


CHAPLIN,  MICHAEL.  I  couldn’t  smoke  the 
grass  on  my  father’s  lawn.  171p  pi  $5.95  Put¬ 
nam 

B  or  92  66-20304 

An  autobiography  written  with  the  assistance 
of  Charles  Hamblett  and  Tom  Merrin  which 
records  how  the  author  “left  home  at  16,  was 
a  dramatic  school  drop-out,  spent  a  year  as  a 
junkie,  has  been  psychoanalyzed,  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  a  child,  and  is  now  something  of 
a  singer  and  actor.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:144  J1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  P.  T.  Majkut 

Best  Sell  26:135  J1  1  ’66  200w 
‘It  is  dismaying  to  think  that  one  of  the  more 
widely  read  books  of  the  summer  is  likely  to  be 
the  autobiography  of  a  not  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  20-year-old  boy  who  happens  to  be  the 
son  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  Those  looking  for  the 
‘real  dope’  on  Chaplin  will  be  as  disappointed 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  What  Michael  Chaplin 
has  to  offer  mostly  is  one  more  variation  on 
the  poor-little-rich-boy  theme.  In  his  telling  it 
is  a  sadly  ordinary  self-dramatization.  .  .  .  The 
gracelessness  of  Michael's  adolescence — the 
pathetically  uncreative  fumbling  for  vivid  ges¬ 
tures — stands  in  affecting  contrast  to  the  le¬ 
gendary  father-presence  overshadowing  the 
whole  book.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  allowed  few 
scenes  and  these  are  not  lighted  favorably.” 
Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  9  ’66 

700w 

“[The  author]  is  one  of  the  Detached  Ones 
and  is  not  interested  enough  to  be  angry.  The 
book  has  been  revised  since  Michael  tried 
to  stop  its  publication  and  it  now  probably 
presents  his  father  in  a  more  favorable  light. 

.  .  .  The  ‘Peck’s  Bad  Boy’  pages  of  his  boyhood 
are  not  of  special  interest  and  are  certainly 
unpleasant.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  in  the  pot  smoking.  The  significance  of 
the  book  is  in  the  way  it  shows  the  making  of 
a  beatnik.”  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:2478  My  15  ’66  200w 
“One  way  and  another  the  human  condition 
is  riddled  with  gins  and  snares  and  debits  in 
general.  Young  Mr.  Chaplin  took  them,  perhaps 
harder  than  most,  and  certainly  some  sympathy 
is  owed  to  any  young  person  who  is  condemned 
to  play  out  his  fairly  standard  adolescent  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  full  glare  of  international  lime¬ 
light.  It  means,  among  other  things,  that  most 
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of  the  events  of  the  current  saga,  assembled 
by  a  pair  of  highly  contemporary  'ghosts’ 
whose  patois  is  so  up-to-the-minute  that  it 
will  be  outdated  in  three  months,  have  ap¬ 
peared  by  instalments  in  the  public  prints.  Still, 
the  coins-out-of-the-Marble  Arch-fountain  epi¬ 
sode,  the  trip  to  Spain,  the  marriage  over  the 
border,  the  National  Assistance  drawn  in 
Hempstead,  are  here  recorded  for  those  who 
care.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p500  Je  2  ’66  270w 


CHAPMAN,  BRUCE  K.,  jt.  auth.  The  party 
that  lost  its  head.  See  Gilder,  G.  F. 


CHAPMAN,  GERALD  W.,  ed.  Essays  on 
Shakespeare  [by]  Robert  B.  Heilman  [and 
others].  176p  $5  Princeton  univ.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William— Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation,  etc.  65-22685 

This  collection  was  first  presented  as  the 
Shakespeare  Centennial  Lectures  given  at  the 
University  of  Denver  in  1964.  Contents:  The 
role  we  give  Shakespeare,  by  R.  B.  Heilman; 
Nature  and  nothing,  by  Northrop  Frye;  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  nomenclature,  by  Harry  Levin;  “With 
that  facility’’:  false  starts  and  revisions  in 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  by  J.  V.  Cunningham: 
Judgment  in  Hamlet,  by  Gunnar  Boklund:  “We 
came  crying  hither”:  an  essay  on  some  char¬ 
acteristics  of  King  Lear,  by  Maynard  Mack. 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  collection  ...  is  an  excellent  one.  well 
worth  the  attention  of  undergraduate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students  alike.  Of  the  six  essays,  three 
deal  with  general  topics  and  three  deal  with 
aspects  of  particular  plays.  .  .  .  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  3:120  Ap  ’66  170w 


"[In  this  volume]  interpretative  criticism 
predominates  over  research.  Only  J.  V.  Cun¬ 
ningham  in  his  examination  of  textual  cruxes 
in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  treats  problems  of  lit¬ 
erary  history  with  any  particularity.  Most  of 
his  material  is  well-worn,  but  he  makes  some 
helpful  deductions  about  Shakespeare’s  crafts¬ 
manship.  .  .  .  [Northrop  Frye’s]  observa¬ 

tions  are  interesting  enough,  but  not  com¬ 
prehensive  in  their  application,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  he  is  led  into  some  straining  of  dramatic 
meanings.  Harry  Levin’s  essay  .  .  .is  a  ,ieu 
d’esprit,  both  erudite  and  unpretending.  .  .  . 
[It]  will  certainly  serve  as  springboard  for  sev¬ 
eral  less  coruscating  doctoral  theses  .  .  .  May¬ 
nard  Mack’s  contribution  .  .  ..  is  the  best  of 
the  collection.  It  is  a  perfectionist  essay,  but 
it  inevitably  leaves  questions  unanswered; 
Professor  Mack  has  argued  his  case  more 
fully  in  King  Lear  in  Our  Time  [BRD  1966]. 

TLS  p765  Ag  25  ’66  400w 


CHAPMAN,  GUY.  A  passionate  prodigality; 
fragments  of  autobiography.  281p  $5  Holt 
B  or  92  European  War,  1914-1918— Personal 
narratives  66-13197 

Originally  issued  in  England  in  1933,  this  is 
the  first  American  publication  of  the  author  s 
“account  of  trench  warfare  in  northern  France 
and  Flanders  from  1915  to  1918.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  _ 

Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:21  Ap  15  66  650w 

Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Commager 

Book  Week  p2  My  15  ’66  1250w 

Choice  3:840  N  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Greene 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  5  ’66 
500w 

“World  War  I  meant  mud,  boredom,  endless 
moving  from  one  area  to  another,  confused  com¬ 
munications,  sudden  death  from  shots  and 
shells;  there  were  no  great  adventures,  no  great 
dramatic  moments,  but  only  the  incongruity  of 
French  landscape  .iuxtaposed  with  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  war,  only  the  stoic  endurance  and  hope¬ 
less  courage  of  the  ‘little  men  of  tlie  author  s 
London  regiment.  Presented  in  skillful,  pre¬ 
cise,  imaginative  prose,  this  is  a  thoughtful 
book  for  mature  young  adults  who  wonder 
about  the  effects  of  war  on  the  individuals  who 
fight  it — or  endure  it.”  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:586  O  66  lOOw  [YA] 

“The  language  and  style  of  the  descriptions 
of  life  in  the  front  line  of  the  British  Expedi¬ 
tionary  force  make  [this]  possibly  one  of  the 
best  books  of  World  War  I.  It  is  comparable 


with  Graves’  Goodbye  to  All  That  [BRD  1930], 
Blunden’s  Undertones  of  War,  and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  Remarque’s  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front  [both  BRD  1929].  Needed  by 
most  libraries,  and  since  there  is  a  new  au¬ 
thor’s  preface  for  the  American  edition,  it 
should  be  bought  even  though  the  British  edi¬ 
tion  is  already  held.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:1406  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:490  O  1  ’65  290w 
“Chapman’s  accounts  of  combat  are  utterly 
compelling.  They  differ  from  the  grim  panache 
of  Graves  in  that  they  are  more  professional, 
more  detached  and  technical  in  focus.  .  .  .  One 
wonders  whether  Prof.  G-  Chapman,  biographer 
of  Beckford,  author  of  the  standard  history 
of  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  was  ever  again  as  happy, 
as  wholly  alive,  as  he  had  been  in  the  mud  of 
Flanders.  This  is  no  common  vision.  ...  It  is 
a  recognition  both  wry  and  zestful,  of  the  fact 
that  war  matches  certain  rhythms  inherent  in 
man  that  battle  calls  forth  potentialities  of  mo¬ 
bility,  of  ingenuity,  of  endurance,  left  un¬ 
realized  in  the  gray  routine  of  ordinary  life. 
.  .  .  In  England,  the  re-publication  of  this 
stoic,  radiant  memoir  marks  a  definitive  mood 
...  a  return  of  English  thought  and  feeling  to 
World  War  I.”  George  Steiner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  10  ’66  1200w 
New  Yorker  42:144  Je  18  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Kazin 

Reporter  35:43  N  3  ’66  1700w 
Time  S7:107  Ap  15  ’66  550w 
“Mr.  Guy  Chapman  going  to  the  wars  on  the 
old  Western  Front  and  staying  with  them 
almost  incessantly  at  the  closest  quarters  had 
consummate  qualifications  for  the  record  that 
he  was  to  write:  he  had  swift  observation 
which  was  due  to  his  task  and  to  the  imagina¬ 
tive  side  of  his  life;  he  had  the  aesthetic  and 
literary  gifts  which  could  do  so  much  to  find 
the  expression  for  generally  hateful,  bewilder¬ 
ing,  or  unperceived  occurrences.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Chapman’s  way  was  ‘gallant  and  free’,  and  he 
was  fortunate  in  having  no  formal  trouble  over 
treating  1914-18  ...  as  the  masterly  chronicle 
now  reappearing  gives  it  to  us.” 

TLS  p491  Je  17  ’65  230w 


CHAPMAN,  HESTER  W.  Lucy.  410p  $5.75 

Reynal  &  co. 

66-12613 

“Richard  Nash,  leading  actor  and  manager 
under  the  patronage  of  Charles  II,  sees  and 
takes  pity  on  Lucy,  a  miserable  servant  girl  .  .  . 
and  sends  her  to  be  raised  by  his  sister;  but  his 
generosity  does  not  extend  to  [her]  dog  and, 
despite  Lucy’s  protestations,  he  drives  the 
animal  away.  This  act  sets  up  the  major 
psychological  conflict  of  the  story.  Due  to  the 
deep  impression  that  act  made  on  Lucy,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  she  will  love  dogs  more  than  her 
husband,  her  lovers,  or  her  child.  .  .  .  Lucy’s 
difficulty,  however,  is  worked  out  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  story  of  the  Restoration  Theater, 
[since]  Nash  raises  her  to  be  an  actress. 
(Best  Sell) 


“The  major  portion  of  [this]  novel  is  spent 
inside  the  playhouse.  .  .  .  The  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  actual  plays  and  the  discussion  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  playing  the  principal 
roles  demand  that  the  reader  have  some  basic 
background  in  the  history  of  drama  during  the 
reign  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  Lacking 
this  knowledge,  one  will  find  the  most  success¬ 
fully  handled  parts  of  this  novel  to  be  confus¬ 
ing  and  tedious.  The  social  mores  of  the 
Restoration  are  also  effectively  depicted.  The 
dependence  of  the  actors  upon  their  court 
patrons  leads  into  a  study  of  their  relationship 
with  the  court  and  its  corruption.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  is  seriously  limited  by  the  unconvincing 
way  in  which  Lucy’s  psychological  problem  is 
handled;  but  it  has  merit  as  an  informative  and 
enjoyable  picture  of  an  age.”  J.  W.  Hattman 
Best  Sell  25:458  Mr  15  ’66  400w 

“Mrs.  Chapman  writes  good  biography  but 
when  she  puts  her  historical  figures  into  a 
novel  a  spark  is  lacking.  .  .  .  With  a  little 
adventure  and  some  politics,  and  pleasant 
literary  quality,  the  novel  is  readable,  but 
neither  exciting  nor  memorable.  However,  it 
should  be  added  to  large  fiction  collections  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  adequate  historical  novel  of  the 
period.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:712  F  1  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:365  S  10  ’65  90w 

TLS  p780  S  9  ’65  500w 
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CHAPPELL, 

Harcourt 


FRED.  The  inkling.  153p  $3.95 

65-19053 


The  author  “brings  together  five  unlovely 
characters  in  a  small  house  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  early  Forties.  The  boy,  Jan.  dominates 
with  a  fierce  unassailable  aloofness  until  he  is 
destroyed  by  .  .  .  Lora,  his  aunt  by  marriage. 
The  retarded  sister,  Timmie,  finally  reaches  the 
stage  where  she  must  be  kept  in  a  locked  room, 
The  wasted,  yet  still  lovely,  young  widowed 
mother  is  effaced  by  illness.  The  crude  and 
slovenly  Uncle  Hake  meets  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  boy  Jan.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Again.  Fred  Chappell  has  written  a  short 
complex  novel  with  a  fine  sense  of  dramatic 
assurance,  disarming  simplicity,  and  disquiet¬ 
ing  perception.  With  the  opening  words,  the 
aura  of  fatality  is  recognized  and  is  subtlety 
built  up  to  a  climax  of  fear,  frustration,  hope¬ 
lessness,  and  violence.  ...  In  spite  of  the  story 
itself,  its  setting,  and  its  characters,  it  is  not 
a  depressing  novel.  It  is  a  wondrous  piece  of 
fresh  and  vigorous  writing.  Hr.  Chappell  moves 
smoothly  from  passions  and  cruelties  to  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  dreams  and  the  musings 
of  a  deluded  mind.  Certainly,  this  is  not  a  book 
to  be  read  for  entertainment,  but  for  those 
readers  who  like  good  writing,  in  spite  of  the 
subject  or  the  incidents,  this  is  a  small  master¬ 
piece.”  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  25:204  Ag  15  ’65  180w 
“Fred  Chappell  writes  like  a  whiz,  but  I 
finished  The  Inkling  with  the  distressing  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  had  been  there  several  times  before. 
I  don’t  mean  that  Mr.  Chappell  lacks  imagina¬ 
tion  or  ingenuity,  but  only  that  I  cannot 
promise  to  keep  the  peace  if  I  am  exposed  to 
another  bright  young  Southern  writer  who  is 
hooked  on  incest,  barnyard  sadism,  imbecility 
and  domestic  bloodletting.  .  .  .  Surely  people 
such  as  these  are  as  proper  subjects  for  the 
novelist  as  any  others.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  their  lives  can 
be  transmuted  into  fiction  that  is  moving  in  its 
revelations  of  the  true  condition  of  the  human 
animal.  Yet,  it  has  been  done  before.”  Ken¬ 
neth  Lamott 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  15  ’65  290w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  90:3308  Ag  ’65  160w 
“[This]  book’s  development  is  [predictable] 
once  the  setting  and  characters  have  been 
grasped.  ...  Of  its  kind,  this  novel  is  very 
good.  Although  there  are  crudities — the  boy’s 
‘character  development’  by  cat-killing  is  a  bit 
forced — the  tensions  of  an  impossibly  difficult 
childhood  are  well  recorded.  .  .  .  But  if  Mr. 
Chappell’s  considerable  powers  are  to  be  used 
satisfactorily  he  must  break  away  from  or 
perhaps  redirect  the.  by  now,  stale  southern 
myth  of  Carson  McCullers  and  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams.” 

TLS  p!028  N  10  ’66  210w 


CHAPPELL,  WARREN.  Coppelia,  the  girl  with 
enamel  eyes;  adapted  and  il.  by  Warren  Chap¬ 
pell;  music  by  L6o  Delibes,  unp  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.39  Knopf 

792.8  Ballets — Stories,  plots,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature.  Delibes,  Cldment  Philibert  L6o — 
Juvenile  literature  65-21567 

“Originally  written  by  the  German  writer  of 
fantastic  tales.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Coppdlia 
tells  of  a  beautiful  life-sized  doll  created  by 
a  cunning  magician,  of  a  foolish  youth  who 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  almost  lost  his  life  and 
of  his  wise  and  faithful  sweetheart.  Swanhilda, 
who  saved  him.  .  .  .  The  book  combines  the 
story  with  the  main  musical  themes  of  the 
score.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages  seven  to  ten.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“The  seventh  in  a  series  of  handsome  picture- 
book  adaptations  of  musical  and  theatrical  pro¬ 
ductions  presents  the  story,  not  easily  available 
elsewhere,  of  a  favorite  classical  ballet.” 
E  L  H 

Horn  Bk  42:188  Ap  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Poarch 

Library  J  90:5077  N  15  ’65  50w 

“[The  author  gives  the  ballet]  a  charming 
and  interesting  treatment.  This  oblong  book 
can  be  easily  propped  up  on  the  rack  of  the 
piano,  so  that  a  parent  or  teacher  can  read  and 

Slay  to  children  from  the  book.  Mr.  Chappell’s 
rawings  go  to  the  point  of  the  story  as  does 
his  prose.”  Howard  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  '66  70w 


CHARDIN,  PIERRE  TEILHARD  DE.  See  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin,  P. 


CHARI.  V.  K.  Whitman  in  the  light  of  Vedan- 
tic  mysticism;  an  interpretation,  by  V.  K. 
Chari;  with  an  in  trod,  by  Gay  Wilson  Allen. 
176p  $4.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
811  Whitman,  Walt.  Vedanta  64-19853 

“The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  present  a  con¬ 
sistent  account  of  Whitman’s  poetic  thought 
and  belief,  proceeding  from  the  central  stand¬ 
point  of  self.  .  .  .  [In  addition  the  study  deals] 
with  his  dynamism  and  his  treatment  of  the 
theme  of  consciousness,  and  explains  both  the 
symbolism  and  the  structure  of  some  of  the 
poems  in  the  light  of  these  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“Mr.  Chari’s  .  .  .  interpretation  of  Leaves  of 
Grass  largely  depends  upon  the  crucial  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  ‘intuition’  of  the  Vedanta, 
which  he  thinks  Whitman  accepted  and  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  the  ‘dialectic’  of  Hegel,  which  he 
thinks  Whitman  rejected  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  .  .  .  The  book  is  very  welcome  for 
what  new  light  it  gives  American  readers  on 
Vedantic  mysticism.  What  Mr.  Chari  says  of 
Whitman  is  also  interesting,  though  perhaps 
many  readers  will  agree  that  he  is  a  bit  ‘over- 
enthusiastic’  and  perhaps  a  bit  unfair  to  other 
types  of  idealism.”  Floyd  Stovall 

Am  Lit  37:486  Ja  ’66  700w 
“A  fresh,  rewarding  key  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  Leaves  of  Grass  and  the  rest  of  the 
Whitman  canon  and  addressed  primarily  to 
students  of  19th-century  American  letters,  the 
book  is  for  academic  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:3045  J1  ’65  180w 
“[This]  is  an  important  book  on  Whitman. 
.  .  .  [Mr.  Chari  cautiously]  displays  some  of 
the  parallels  between  the  American  poet  and 
Vedantic  thought.  He  is  competent  in  both, 
he  is  qualified  to  open  the  door  to  the  use  of 
Oriental  vocabulary  and  iconology  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  intuitions  of  Whitman’s  imagination, 
so  his  discussion  is  authoritative  and  percep¬ 
tive.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  others 
will  step  through  it  more  boldly  than  he  has 
chosen  to  do.” 

Va  Q  R  41:cxxvi  autumn  ’65  190w 


CHARLES,  GERDA,  ed.  Modem  Jewish  stories. 

276p  $4.95  Prentice-Hall 
Short  stories — Collections  65-22196 

Contents:  The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  by 
Philip  Roth;  The  judgment  of  Solomon,  by 
Yehuda  Yaari;  Face  from  Atlantis,  by  Nadine 
Gordimer;  First  love,  by  Isaac  Babel;  Gimpel 
the  fool,  by  L  B.  Singer;  Act  of  faith,  by  Irwin 
Shaw;  The  Czecho- Slovakian  chandelier,  by 
Gerda  Charles;  Mr.  Kaplan  and  the  magi,  by 
Leo  Rosten:  The  zulu  and  the  zeide,  by  Dan 
Jacobson;  The  prisoner,  by  S.  Yizhar;  My 
grandmother’s  hands,  by  Alexander  Baron;  An¬ 
gel  Levine,  by  Bernard  Malamud;  A  betting 
man,  by  Brian  Glanville;  The  hand  that  fed 
me,  by  Isaac  Rosenfeld;  Pools,  by  Arnold  Wes¬ 
ker. 


Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
know  at  least  some  of  the  stories  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  can  only  envy  those  who  will 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  discovery  from  a  first  read¬ 
ing.  Miss  Charles,  a  novelist  living  in  London, 
has  chosen  well  from  the  myriad  of  Jewish 
writers.  Despite  the  ‘Jewishness’  which  they  all 
share,  the  stories  are  all  different  in  theme 
and  feeling,  but  they  all  do  have  that  univer- 
sahty  which  lifts  them  from  the  common¬ 
place.”  H.  L.  Rosofskv 

Library  J  90:3622  S  15  ’65  160w 
Library  J  91:444  Ja  15  ’66  30w  [YA] 
“There  is  nothing  like  bringing  Jews  together 
for  accentuating  the  differences  between  them 
— or  Jewish  short  stories,  for  that  matter.  This 
collection  is  largely  made  up  of  recent  work 
from  the  English-speaking  world,  but  is  never¬ 
theless  startlingly  uneven  and  the  heterogene¬ 
ous.  Reading  it  straight  through  is  a  bit  likerid- 
mg  on  a  switchback:  the  ups  and  downs  are 
a  start  with,  but  gradually  grow  pi¬ 

quant.  Visions  and  pogroms  jostle  New  York- 
erish  anecdotes.  We  move  from  the  golden  syrup 
ot  Hyman  Kaplan  to  the  nervous  intelligence 
of  an  Isaac  Rosenfeld.”  John  Gross  e  u&ence 
New  Statesman  65:466  Mr  29  ’63  800w 
“Though  the  English  novelist  Gerda  Charles 
^9  written  an  excellent  introduction  [to  this 
collection],  I  must  take  issue  with  it,  especial- 
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ly  regarding  the  alleged  Ingredients  that  make 
up  ‘Jewishness/  which  is  at  best  a  cultivated 
abstraction  in  literature.  .  .  .  [These]  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Charles  .  .  .  are:  a  respect  for 
suffering,  a  regard  for  ‘good.’  optimism  in  spite 
of  everything  and  humor.  One  can  easily  dis¬ 
agree  that  these  are  special  Jewish  literary 
traits.  Suffering,  goodness,  optimism  and  humor 
are  as  much  Jewish  as  they  are  English,  Rus¬ 
sian.  Icelandic,  even  German.  ...  In  a  book 
dominated  by  sentimental  reflections,  the  most 
impressive  and  rewarding  story  is  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Israeli  Knesset,  S.  Yizhar.  ‘The 
Prisoner’  is  remarkable  for  its  poetic  terse¬ 
ness,  language,  humanity— and  even  sentiment.” 
Harry  Roskolenko 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  N  21  ’65  800w 


CHARLES-PICARD,  GILBERT.  See  Picard,  G. 

CHARLESWORTH,  M.  J.,  ed.  Proslogion.  See 
Anselm,  Saint 


CHARNY,  CARIV1I.  See  Carrai,  T. 

CHASE,  ALICE  ELIZABETH,  Looking  at  art. 
119p  il  col  ,il  $4.50  Crowell 
701  Art — Juvenile  literature  06-11947 

The  author,  assistant  professor  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art  at  Yale  University,  has  with  the 
use  of  over  a  hundred  illustrations,  some  in 
color,  explained  how  each  aspect  of  the  artist  s 
craft  “has  been  used  in  widely  differing  times 
and  cultures.  Chapters  on  perspective,  the 
human  figure,  landscape,  and  composition  re¬ 
veal  how  the  artist  manipulates  .the  exterior 
world  to  convey  his  ideas.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  offers  some  insights,  but  her 
language  could  be  livelier.  Moreover,  she  makes 
the  surprising  error  of  underrating  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  efforts  to  show  art’s  worth.  Beyond 
that,  however,  and  making  allowances  for  the 
cost  of  color  plates,  an  art  book  should  be  at 
least  as  pictorial  as  it  is  wordy.  This  skimps 
the  visual,  so  that  ‘Looking  at  Art  is  look¬ 
ing  at  words  about  art.”  J.  H.  Kay 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  3  6b 
llOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  66  60w 
Horn  Bk  42:724  D  ’66  lOOw 
“A  simple  thoughtful  discussion  keyed  to 
specific  illustrations,  which  will  guide  young 
people  in  their  first  search  for  meaning  in  art. 

.  .  .  Clear  reproductions  of  works  of  art.  .  .  . 
A  needed  work.”  Marjorie  Stephenson 
Library  J  91:5754  N  15  66  70w 
“[Miss  Chase]  seems  really  to  respect  both 
the  material  and  the  reader.  The  pages  are 
beautifully  designed,  for  clarity  rather  than 
aggressiveness  on  the  sales  counter,  ana  tne 
text  is  marked  by  a  similar  reserve.  .  .  .  Miss 
Chase  has  settled  for  the  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures  that  have  become  standard  illustrations 
over  years, — for  the  good  reason  that  they  make 
their  points  best.  The  exposition  is  clear  and 
sensible  rather  than  perceptive  and  stimulating, 
and  has  a  bit  of  ‘let  me  take  you  by  the, hand 
but  it  is  the  hand  of  a  dependable  guide.  John 

Canaday^  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  pl6  D  18  -6g  190w 

“Profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
works  of  art  and  with  illuminating  diagrams, 
this  is  a  fine  introduction  to  artistic  interpre¬ 
tation  .  .  Miss  Chase,  who  is  authoritative, 
sensible',  and  lucid,  draws  upon  a  wide  range 
of  sources  and  periods.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  80w 


CHASSIN,  LIONEL  MAX.  The  communist  am- 
quest  of  China:  a  history  of  the  Civil  War. 
1945-1949  [maps  and]  tr.  from  the  French  by 
Timothy  Osato  and  Louis  Gelas.  264p  $5.y5 
Harvard  univ.  press 

951.04  China— History— Republic,  1912-1949 
Communism — China  b5-ZZU4.s 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Braisted 

Am  Hist  R  71:1408  J1  66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Franz  Michael 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:176  My  66  550w 
Choice  2:896  F  ’66  150w 
TLS  pl54  Mr  3  ’66  350w 


CHASTEL,  ANDR£,  The  flowering  of  the 

Italian  renaissance;  tr.  by  Jonathan  Griffin. 

384p  il  col  il  maps  col  maps  $25  Odyssey 

709.45  Art,  Italian.  Art,  Renaissance 

65-27309 

The  author  “has  here  applied  [Jakob] 
Burckhardt’s  presentational  formula  to  the 
problem  of  Italian  Art  from  cl460  to  cl500:  Its 
character  and  its  influence.  .  .  .  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  three  basic  problems:  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Italy  to  the  world  (politics,  economy, 
culture) ;  the  fragmentation  of  the  Itaiian 
Renaissance  style  (regionalism,  inherent  con¬ 
tradictions)  ;  the  synthesis  of  these  disparate 
elements  and  the  resultant  influence  throughout 
the  West.  .  .  .  [The  second  section  contains] 
illustrated  documentation  .  .  .  notes,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  chart,  a  .  •  .  combination  of  glossary 
and  index  ...  a  list  of  illustrations  .  .  .  and 
several  maps.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“[The]  complicated  construction  [of  the 
book]  is  visually  documented  by  numerous, 
mostly  excellent  illustrations,  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  text  as  footnotes.  How¬ 
ever,  it  takes  several  readings  before  [the 
author’s]  intention  becomes  clear,  in  spite  of 
the  astute  second  section  of  the  book.  .  .  . 
The  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
student  with  a  detailed  and  chronologically 
oriented  knowledge  of  15th-century  Italian  art 
should  find  the  book  both  stimulating  and  re¬ 
warding.” 

Choice  3:299  Je  ’66  200w 
“This  is  a  beautiful  and  unusual  book.  .  .  . 
The  choice  and  juxtaposition  of  the  illustrations 
force  the  reader  to  new  conclusions  about 
quattrocento  Italy,  for  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  Chastel  has  something  other  in  mind  than 
the  conventional  survey.  .  .  .  [He  has  written] 
a  history  of  Italian  art  which,  in  Burckhardt’s 
terms,  is  structural  in  order  ‘to  bring  to  light 
the  contexts  within  which  names  and  works 
.  .  .  find  their  places  as  elements  of  a  whole 
that  helps  to  define  them.’  .  .  .  [He  has] 
‘followed  [Burckhardt’s]  advice  and  returned 
to  a  classification  by  genres  and  themes.’  The 
consequences  are  uncommonly  interesting.  .  .  . 
The  ideas  are  so  fresh  that  the  text  seems 
occasionally  almost  too  compact,  but  the  illus¬ 
trations  on  every  page  lead  the  mind  onward 
through  the  exercise  of  the  eye.”  G.  H.  Hamil¬ 
ton 

Sat  R  49:26  A g  27  ’66  400w 


CHATELAINE.  The  Chatelaine  cookbook.  See 
Collett,  E. 


CHAUDHURI,  N I  RAD  C.  The  continent  of 
Circe:  being  an  essay  on  the  peoples  of  India. 
320p  $7  Oxford 

954  India — Civilization.  Hindus.  India — 

Social  life  and  customs  66-2222 

The  author’s  thesis  is  “that  the  Hindus  are 
really  Europeans  in  India,  corrupted  and  de¬ 
natured  by  the  tropical  environment.  The 
geographical  setting  .  .  .  exerts  its  baleful  in¬ 
fluences  on  all  the  incoming  peoples,  for  which 
reason  the  author  has  called  India  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Circe.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Spencer 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:204  N  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:144  J1  ’66  50w 
Choice  3:702  O  ’66  130w 
“This  is  a  learned  introduction  to  India’s 
peoples,  an  excellent  reference  work.” 

Christian  Century  83:368  Mr  23  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  George  Woodcock 

Commonweal  84:375  Je  17  ’66  650w 
“Many  will  disagree  with  [the  author’s] 
theory,  many  more  will  be  startled  by  its 
originality  into  thinking  about  it  and  will  find 
the  exercise  worthwhile.  Those  who  have  read 
his  other  books  [Autobiography  of  an  Unknown 
Indian,  BRD  1951  and  A  Passage  to  England, 
BRD  1960]  will  look  forward  (and  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed)  to  another  brilliant  display  of  vir¬ 
tuosity  in  his  writing.  He  leaps  into  the  fray, 
fists  vigorously  whirling,  and  contemptuously 
knocks  down  everyone  in  sight:  the  indigenous 
aborigines,  the  British,  the  Americans,  the 
racial  minorities,  the  Anglicised  Hindu.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  here  from  Mr 
Chaudhuri’s  familiarity  with  Sanskrit  writings, 
his  interpretations  of  which  often  amount  to 
pure  poetry.  This  is  not  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity,  but  in  a  great  deal  of  un tranquil 
(and  enjoyable  and  erudite)  maturity.” 

Economist  217:1099  D  4  ’65  350w 
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CHAUDHURI,  N.  C. — Continued 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Naipaul 

Encounter  26:61  Ja  ’66 


3750w 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:2835  Je  1  ’66  170w 
“There’s  a  chip-on-the-shoulder  quality  in 
some  of  this,  coupled  with  a  Delhi  parochial¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  [That]  critics  will  not  be  wanting: 
is  suggested  by  the  wide  variety  of  persons 
and  peoples  who  come  under  Mr  Chaudhuri’s 
lash.  .  .  .  When  all  this  is  said,  however,  a 
great  deal  remains.  The  book  sparkles  with 
wit  as  well  as  with  venom:  it’s  also  formid¬ 
ably  learned.  .  .  .  Even  those  who  have  reser¬ 
vations  about  [the  author’s]  ethnology  or  his 
main  argument  .  .  .  will  certainly  find  food  for 
thought  in  his  conclusion:  that  short  of  foreign 
domination  or  massive  foreign  aid,  India  will 
only  be  able  to  carry  out  her  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  by  ‘recovering  our  original  European  spirit 
and  character,  and  conquering  so  far  as  we 
can  the  Indian  environment.’  To  have  done 
so  even  as  imperfectly  as  Mr  Chaudhuri  is 
indeed  no  mean  achievement.”  Richard  Mayne 
New  Statesman  70:700  N  5  ’65  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Khu-shwant  Singh 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  1  ’66  800w 
“[This  book]  is  a  sustained,  almost  lyrical, 
attack  on  aspects  of  Indian  national  life  which 
are  more  usually  treated  by  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  alike  with  reverence:  her  spirituality, 
her  moral  influence,  her  capacity  for  moving 
with  the  times  while  maintaining  a  proper 
respect  for  her  ancient  traditions.  .  .  .  Hindu¬ 
ism  [the  author]  says,  is  not  a  religion  but  a 
way  of  life,  and  the  Hindus,  fundamentally, 
are  people  with  no  sense  of  history  and  no 
communal  interest  in  their  future.  The  duties 
they  perform  are  laid  down  for  them  by  caste. 
.  .  .  [They  are]  the  victims  of  Circe,  but  have 
not  yet  cottoned  on  to  this  melancholy  fact. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Chaudhuri’s  book  brings  into  the 
open  .  .  .  the  suspicion  that  Indians  have 

begun  to  trade  on  the  fund  of  admiration  and 
sympathy  they  earned  by  their  struggles,  and 
have  grown  to  think  of  themselves  as  a 
people  .  .  .  free  from  the  restraints  imposed 
in  a  civilized  nation  by  criticisms  from  out¬ 
side.  That  this  time  the  criticism  comes  from 
one  of  their  own  most  notable  men  of  letters 
is  all  to  the  good.” 

TLS  P1093  D  2  ’65  1300w 
Yale  R  55:X  Je  ’66  950w 


CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  CHARLES.  The 

desert’s  dusty  face;  foreword  by  Anthony 
Chenevix- Trench;  il.  by  J.  S.  Goodall.  242p 
$3.95  Morrow 

916.76  Kenya — Description  and  travel 

66-16407 

The  author  “went  to  Kenya  in  1950  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioner  in  the  Northern  Frontier 
District.  .  .  .  This  is  the  story  of  [his]  ten 
years  of  work  and  travel  in  the  N.F.D.,  a 
district  in  which  the  difficulties  of  a  colonial 
assignment  were  compounded  by  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  nature  of  the  land  itself.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Trench  is  one  of  the  best  [of  the  British 
Colonial  officers),  intelligent,  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  willing  to  work,  pragmatic  in  his 
interpretation  of  bureaucratic  commands  and 
truly  concerned  with  his  people.  .  .  .  He  has 
a  tale  to  tell  that  shows  the  people  and  the 
land  in  a  way  that  is  valid  and  absorbing.  .  .  . 
Former  British  Colonial  officers  have  been 
described  as  ‘permanent  adolescents.’  Trench 
is  young,  yes,  but  he  has  a  kindliness  and 
fairness  in  his  actions  that  do  honor  to  the 
stature  of  a  man.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:1885  Ap  1  ’66  300w 
“[It  was]  Malcolm  Muggeridge  who  dared  to 
compare  colonial  administrators  with  school 
prefects.  .  .  .  The  major's  account  of  his 

administrative  duties  on  Kenya’s  northern 
frontier  reveals  him  as  a  thoroughgoing 
prefect.  .  .  .  He  has  a  prefect’s  sense  of  hu¬ 
mour  about  bottoms  and  whackings,  and  he 
makes  a  joke  of  words  like  ‘hun’  and  ‘nigger’. 
He  and  his  contemporaries  laughingly  encour¬ 
aged  tribal  snobberies,  pitting  the  hearties 
against  the  swots.  .  .  .  [The  author]  liked  to 
class  all  types  of  African  as  Wykehamists 
and  Harrovians.  The  best  kind  of  native  was 
a  lovable  rascal.  The  implications  of  this 
genial  book  are  useful — even  illustrating  the 
South  Arabian  situation,  where  ‘wily  old 
sheikhs’  are  naturally  preferred  to  Adenl 
trade  unionists.”  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  67:849  My  29  '64  330w 
"[The  author]  has  given  a  vivid  account 
of  his  work  and  the  people  he  worked  with. 


His  writing  is  never  dull.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  with  which  he  tempers  his 
severely  practical  assessments.  .  .  .  We  can 
be  grateful  that  the  author  has  recorded 
something  of  that  small  band  of  men  who 
loved  the  desert  and  its  people.” 

TLS  p575  J1  2  ’64  390w 


CHENEY,  DONALD.  Spenser’s  image  of  na¬ 
ture;  wild  man  and  shepherd  in  The  faerie 
queene.  262p  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 
821  Spenser,  Edmund — Faerie  queene 

66-12490 

The  “two  opening  chapters  .  .  .  consider 
generally  Spenser’s  use  of  pastoral  and  of 
chivalric  narrative  allegory,  [and  the]  six  cul¬ 
minating  chapters  .  .  .  explore  ‘specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  interpretation’  within  areas  of  the  text 
of  The  Faerie  Queene  least  often  studied.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Essentially  a  study  of  pastoralism  .  .  .  the 
work  goes  beyond  this  theme  and  involves  the 
subject  of  genre.  .  .  .  The  major  difficulty 
seems  to  be  Cheney’s  uncertainty  as  to  which 
direction  his  study  should  take.  But  his  theses 
are  well  outlined  and  always  provocative.  Che¬ 
ney’s  discussion  on  epic  theory  and  his  explica¬ 
tion  of  allegory  cannot  equal  that  of  [G.  ] 
Hough’s  A  Preface  to  The  Faerie  Queene  [BRD 
1963].  It  does  complement  the  comments  made 
by  [W.]  Nelson  in  The  Poetry  of  Edmund 
Spenser  [BRD  1963]  and  [P.  E.]  McLane. 

Spenser’s  Shepheardes  Calendar  in  which  both 
critics  analyze  the  use  of  the  pastoral  as  a 
vehicle  for  political,  social  and  religious  views. 
.  .  .  Well  written,  the  only  stylistic  defect  is 
the  use  of  jargon.  .  .  .  Belongs  in  all  college 
libraries  since  specific  chapters  will  interest 
undergraduates.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:634  O  ’66  220w 
“Eight  full  chapters  (with  an  introduction 
rich  in  pointed  definition,  with  an  open  conclu¬ 
sion  suggesting  the  strange  Cantos  of  Mutabi- 
litie  ‘as  a  coda  summarizing  and  restating  the 
meaning  of  the  poem’),  at  least  two  of  the 
chapters  sub-divided,  most  of  these  parts  bear¬ 
ing  titles  as  provocative  as  the  main  title — all 
of  this  suggests  the  extensive  values  of  this 
contribution  to  Spenserian  scholarship.  .  .  . 
For  all  major  collections;  most  highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:1896  Ap  1  ’66  270w 
“Professor  Cheney’s  book  is  excellent  in 
many  respects.  His  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
are  the  best  criticism  of  Book  VI  yet  published. 

.  .  .  Yet  finally,  this  is  an  unsuccessful,  even 
a  bad  book.  The  first  three  sections  of  it  are 
presented  in  a  style  so  crabbed  and  obscure 
as  to  be  virtually  impossible  to  follow.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  are  the  chapters  which  in¬ 
troduce  what  Professor  Cheney  claims  as  his 
personal  critical  perspective.  .  .  .  Often  when 
the  commentary  is  lucid  and  imaginative,  it 
appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Professor 
Cheney’s  announced  interests.  Sometimes  these 
interests  lead  him  into  patent  irrelevance,  and 
sometimes  it  is  hard  to  see  that  he  is  doing 
anything  at  all.” 

Va  Q  R  42 :c  summer  '66  170w 


CHENG.  J.  C.,  ed.  The  politics  of  the  Chinese 
Red  army.  See  The  politics  of  the  Chinese 
Red  army 


CHESS,  STELLA.  Your  child  is  a  person;  a 
psychological  approach  to  parenthood  without 
guilt  [by]  Stella  Chess,  Alexander  Thomas 
[and]  Herbert  G.  Birch.  213p  $4.75  Viking 
649.1  Children — Management.  Child  study 

65-24005 

“We  have  written  this  book  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  an  approach  to  child  development  and 
child  care  that  ...  is  based  on  the  wide  body 
of  modern  research  that  demonstrates  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  children.  In  our  view,  person¬ 
ality  develops  as  the  result  of  a  constant  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  child,  with  his  unique 
way  of  reacting,  and  his  total  environment,  in 
which  the  parents  are  highly  influential  ele¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Much  of  our  material  is  derived 
from  our  ten-year  ‘longitudinal’  research  study 
in  which  we  have  followed  the  psychological 
development  of  231  children  from  the  earliest 
months  of  life  onward  .  .  .  [dealing]  more  in¬ 
tensively  with  the  period  from  infancy  to  first 

frade.”  (Authors’  note)  Bibliographical  re- 
erences.  Index. 


“The  authors’  conclusions  are  uncannily 
simple,  extraordinarily  sensible,  and  empir- 
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Ically  defensible.  The  writing  ia  lucid  and 
refreshingly  free  of  jargon.  For  those  who 
contend  that  present  evidence  demands  a 
marked  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  certain 
psychoanalytic  interpretations,  this  book  will 
be  regarded  as  a  triumph.  For  others,  it  should 
be  required  reading  as  an  antidote.  The  au¬ 
thors  have  turned  many  tired,  old  Freudian 
sacred  cows  out  to  pasture  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  parents  and  prospective  par¬ 
ents,  college  students  or  not.  An  excellent  sup¬ 
plement  to  traditional  texts  in  developmental 
psychology.” 

Choice  3:365  Je  '66  180w 
“This  book  is  a  re-emphasis  on  the  innate 
differences  in  children,  after  many  years  of 
concentrating  on  the  similarities  of  their  de¬ 
velopment,  and  it  leads  to  a  fresh  approach 
to  child  care.  .  .  .  The  book,  clearly  and 
simply  written,  illustrated  by  case  studies, 
makes  interesting  reading  and  is  a  stimulating 
way  to  keep  up  with  current  trends  in  child 
care.”  Janet  Fnedlander 

Library  J  90:4988  N  15  '65  200w 


CHESS  REVIEW.  The  best  in  chess.  See 
Horowitz,  I.  A.,  ed. 


CHESSMAN,  G.  WALLACE.  Governor  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt;  the  Albany  apprenticeship, 
1898-1900.  335p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Roosevelt,  Theodore.  New  York 
(State) — Politics  and  government  65-13838 
“The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  review  the 
nomination  and  campaign  in  1898  which  im¬ 
mediately  followed  Roosevelt’s  Cuban  adven¬ 
ture.  The  narrative  then  [considers]  .  .  .  his 
relations  with  the  machine  in  political  legisla¬ 
tion  and  appointments;  economic  legislation, 
in  particular  the  franchise-tax  bill;  the  Jenks 
bill  on  trusts;  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Brie  Canal.  The  analysis  then  covers  his  mea¬ 
sures  on  behalf  of  labor,  better  housing,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  conservation  as  well  as  his  efforts 
toward  reforming  state  departments  and  in¬ 
stitutions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
note.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Garraty 

Am  Hist  R  71:718  Ja  ’66  470w 
“This  is  the  definitive  story  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
...  [It  is]  a  much-needed  and  well-researched 
and  written  monograph.”  M.  L.  Fausold 
Ann  Am  Acad  364:222  Mr  ’66  460w 


“Chessman  maintains,  and  illustrates  well, 
that  Roosevelt  was  devoted  to  the  ‘ideal  of 
the  honest  broker  in  the  neutral  state’  and 
that  in  seeking  to  implement  this  ideal  as 
governor  he  ‘developed  the  more  important 
positions  that  he  would  take  later  as  Presi¬ 
dent.’  .  .  .  The  author  is  sympathetic  with  his 
subject.  However,  his  treatment  generally  seems 
judicious.  .  .  .  Theodore  Roosevelt's  guber¬ 

natorial  career  has  never  been  as  carefully 
analyzed  and  detailed  as  Chessman  has  done 
in  this  well  documented  work.”  Robert  Bolt 
J  Am  Hist  52:652  D  ’65  400w 


“In  this  reasoned,  factual,  and  well-written 
monograph,  Professor  Chessman,  Denison  Uni¬ 
versity,  Granville,  Ohio,  has  illuminated  an 
aspect  of  Roosevelt’s  career  hitherto  not  treated 
in  great  detail.  This  is  heartily  recommended 
for  college,  university,  and  large  public  librar¬ 
ies."  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  90:1893  Ap  15  ’65  170w 

TLS  plOO  F  10  ’66  370w 


CHESTER,  MICHAEL.  Joseph  Strauss:  builder 
of  the  Golden  Gate  bridge;  historical  con¬ 
sultants;  George  R.  Stewart  [and]  Edna  B. 
Ziebold.  128p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 
624  Golden  Gate  Bridge — Juvenile  literature. 
Strauss,  Joseph  Baermann — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-20708 

The  life  and  achievements  of  Joseph  Strauss 
provide  the  backdrop  for  a  simplified  technical 
description  of  the  building  of  the  suspension 
bridge.  Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library 
J) 


“[The  Bridge]  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
skill  and  dream  of  one  man,  Joseph  Strauss 
(1870-1938).  .  .  .  This  biography  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  man  as  well  as  engineer¬ 
ing  theory.  Tom  Hamil’s  apt  illustrations  are 
dramatic  and  straightforward.”  M.  F.  O'Con¬ 
nell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  30  ’66  120w 


CHETWODE,  PENELOPE.  Two  middle-aged 
ladies  in  Andalusia.  153p  pi  $5.75  Transat¬ 
lantic 

914.6  Spain — Description  and  travel 

64-39500 

“The  ‘ladies’  are  the  author,  the  wife  of 
John  Betjeman,  the  English  poet,  and  a 
twelve-year-old  Spanish  mare.  Together  they 
spent  nearly  a  month  exploring  the  remote 
mountainous  country  of  Andalusia,  staying  in 
tiny  villages  where  no  tourist  had  ever  been 
before.  The  book  is  the  author’s  diary.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[Penelope  Chetwode]  carefully  noted  each 
day’s  events,  commenting  on  the  people  she 
met,  the  inns  and  houses  in  which  she  stayed 
(sometimes  little  more  than  caves) ,  the 
churches,  the  food,  the  children  who  followed 
her  closely,  and  the  spectacular  landscape.  An 
occasional  moment  of  danger  adds  excitement 
but  good  will  and  good  humor  are  the  dom¬ 
inant  moods.  Pleasant  armchair  reading  just 
off-beat  enough  to  add  tang.  Recommended 
for  public  library  collections.”  P.  G.  Anderson 
Library  J  91:2062  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
“In  spite  of  her  50  years,  Penelope  Chet- 
wode’s  book  is  engagingly  girlish,  with  all  the 
tomboy  charm  of  the  upper-class  horse-girl. 
.  .  .  Unpractised  in  understanding  spoken 

Spanish,  she  does  most  of  the  talking.  .  .  . 
She  has  a  flair  for  describing  landscape  and 
she  likes  everything.”  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  66:450  O  4  '63  210w 


CHEVALIER,  HAAKON.  Oppenheimer:  the 
story  of  a  friendship.  219p  $5  Braziller 
B  or  92  Oppenheimer,  Julius  Robert 

65-23165 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:808  N  ’66  150w 
Economist  219:974  My  28  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:930  Je  24  ’66  420w 
TLS  p468  My  26  ’66  800w 


CHIARI,  JOSEPH.  Landmarks  of  contemporary 
drama.  223d  $5  Hillary  house 
809.2  Drama — History  and  criticism  65-6056 
A  discussion  of  “the  main  features  of  con¬ 
temporary  drama.”  (Choice) 


“The  organization  [of  this  book]  is  not  al¬ 
ways  helpful  but  [its]  concern  with  metaphysi¬ 
cal  aspects  is  refreshing.  The  author’s  dis¬ 
cussions  are  primarily  related  to  the  written 
script — a  small  part  of  the  total  contemporary 
theater.  He  ignores  the  performance,  the 
audience,  and  the  production  aspects.  It  is 
a  probing  study,  but  clarity  is  too  often 
sacrificed  for  impressive  scholarship.” 

Choice  3:422  J1  ’66  80w 


“[This]  book  is  slighter  and  less  well  planned 
than  Mr.  Brustein’s  [The  Theater  in  Revolt, 
BRD  1965]  but  parts  of  it  are  equally  in¬ 
dispensable — he  differs  in  particular  on  Ionesco, 
to  whom  he  concedes  only  The  Chairs  and 
The  Lesson,  and  on  Artaud,  in  a  model  piece 
of  dismissive  criticism.  ...  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  time  that  the  present  cult  of  violence 
has  been  scrutinized  with  such  authority.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Chiari  [also]  undertakes  a  critique  of  the 
‘absurdist’  position.  In  the  course  of  this 
he  avoids  semantic  confusion,  which  has  led 
to  so  much  loose  thinking  in  the  drama,  and 
assigns  the  word  two  distinct  roles,  one  in 
fantasy  and  the  other  in  imagination.  He 
also  cancels  another  soft  option  for  lazy  play¬ 
wrights  by  a  reminder  that  the  unconscious 
is  coherent.” 

TLS  p552  J1  1  ’65  400w 


"Written  by  a  man  who  sees  into  the  mind 
of  Joseph  Strauss  as  he  grows  and  learns  and 
strives  to  produce  greatness1  and  beauty.  The 
pen-and-ink  drawings  are  clear-cut  with  ac¬ 
curate  details  and  help  to  give  the  young 
reader  a  realization  of  the  final  magnificent 
artistic  as  well  as  structural  triumph.”  M.  A. 
Soderberg 

Library  J  90:5509  D  15  '65  lOOw 


CHIBNALL,  A.  C.  Sherington;  fiefs  and  fields 
of  a  Buckinghamshire  village.  303p  il  maps 

$15  Cambridge 

333  Sherington,  England.  Land  tenure 

66-10048 

“This  book  is  a  study  of  the  feudal  and 
economic  development  of  a  village  from  Nor- 
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CHI  BN  ALL,  A.  C. — Continued 
man  times  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Chib- 
nall  has  reconstructed  the  history  of  Sherington 
in  north  Buckinghamshire  from  little- known 
documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  to¬ 
gether  with  local  and  private  records.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘A  welcome  addition  to  the  steady  output 
of  works  on  individual  English  communities, 
[this]  account  is  carefully  based  on  archival 
sources  and  largely  avoids  the  antiquarian, 
anecdotal  approach  that  has  often  characterized 
works  of  this  type.  .  .  .  While  Chibnall  has 
only  infrequently  attempted  to  place  his  find¬ 
ings  in  a  wider  perspective,  this  kind  of  detailed 
examination  provides  the  essential  basis  for 
more  general  studies  of  English  rural  society. 
The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  it  has 
been  lavishly  and  expertly  produced.  .  .  .  [It] 
should  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  both  medieval  and  more  modern 
English  local  history.”  Michael  Altschui 

Am  Hist  R  72:173  O  ’66  360w 
‘‘Details  about  the  descent  of  estates,  aver¬ 
age  manorial  rents,  the  enclosure  movement, 
the  impoverishment  of  manorial  families,  the 
two  and  three  field  systems,  and  the  subdiv¬ 
ision  and  reconsolidation  of  land  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  graceful  investigation  of  local 
conditions.  The  very  highly  specialized  nature 
of  this  careful  research  may  not  attract  a  wide 
audience,  but  this  excellent  book  will  reward 
and  interest  readers.  It  far  surpasses  earlier 
studies  and  is  much  more  complete  than  the 
information  in  the  volume  on  Buckinghamshire 
in  the  distinguished  Victoria  History  of  the 
Counties  of  England  series.  The  clear  informa¬ 
tive  village  maps  deserve  a  special  word  of 
praise.” 

Choice  3:664  S  ’66  170w 
‘‘[The  parish  history’s]  subject  matter  is  no 
longer  the  genealogy  of  the  squire  and  his  dela¬ 
tions  but  tile  local  community  and  the  local 
economy,  and  historians  are  coming  to  the 
sensible  conclusion  that  our  farming  ancestors 
lived  not  in  manors  but  in  villages  ...  Dr 
Chibnall’ s  long,  lavishly  produced,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  detailed  history  ...  is  perhaps  the  apotheosis 
of  the  older  tradition.  .  .  .  Fascinating  as  some 
of  [the]  local  detail  is,  .  .  .  it  emphasises  the 
need  for  a  wider  geographical  and  historical 
perspective  than  this  type  of  study  can  pro¬ 
vide.” 

Economist  218:907  Mr  6  ’66  360w 
“[This]  is  a  disappointing  work.  The  mass 
of  detail  makes  baffling  reading  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  can  matter  of  general  interest  he  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  narrative.” 

TLS  p220  Mr  17  ’66  470w 


CHIDSEY,  DONALD  BARR.  The  great  separa¬ 
tion;  the  story  of  the  Boston  tea  party  and 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution. 
194p  il  $3.95  Crown 

973. 3  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Causes. 

Boston  Tea  Earty,  1773  65-15840 

The  author  presents  “the  story  of  the  events 
preceding  the  American  Revolution.  Not  only 
does  the  reader  participate  in  .  .  .  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  but  he  learns  what  was  happening 
in  Commons  and  how  the  merchants  in  England 
and  the  Colonies  thought.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  volume  is  far  too  shallow  for  academic 
libraries.  ...  In  attempting  to  popularize 
American  Revolutionary  history  .  .  .  [the  au¬ 
thor]  oversimplified  to  the  point  of  distortion. 
.  .  .  Even  his  attempt  to  reach  the  masses 
stumbles  on  a  style  too  offhand  and  phonily 
folksy.  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  2:817  Ja  ’66  130w 

“This  is  good  popular  history  at  a  reasonable 
cost  by  a  professional  craftsman  thoroughly 
experienced  in  his  field.  .  .  .  This  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  escalating  events  resulting  in  the 
separation  of  colonies  and  mother  country 
should  hold  the  genera!  reader  while  the  foot¬ 
notes  will  satisfy  those  of  a  scholarly  bent. 
.  .  .  The  author’s  political  expertise  shows  on 
every  page  and  particularly  in  his  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  the  leading  protagonists  and  their 
involvement  in  the  conflicting  legalities  and 
emotionalisms  of  the  times.  This  brief  in¬ 
formal  vignette  of  one  of  the  most  dramatically 
exciting  eras  in  our  nation’s  heritage  is  hearti¬ 
ly  recommended.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  90:2256  My  15  ’65  140w 


CHINITZ,  BENJAMIN,  ed.  City  and  suburb: 
the  economics  of  metropolitan  growth.  181p 
$4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 

301.3  Cities  and  towns  64-23569 

"The  introductory  chapter,  about  one-third 
of  the  volume  .  .  .  [concerns]  the  complexity 
of  economic  activities  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Chinitz  discusses  the  temporal  and  spatial  re¬ 
quirements  of  manufacturing  firms;  technolog¬ 
ical  changes,  labor  requirements,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  economic  forces;  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  in  establishing  manufactur¬ 
ing  firms,  the  changing  evolutionary  require¬ 
ments  of  these  firms,  the  characteristics  and 
movements  of  industry  in  the  central  urban 
core  and  suburban  rings  .  .  .  [and]  indicates 
the  interrelation  between  metropolitan  prob¬ 
lems,  transportation,  and  land  use  planning. 
.  .  .  [These  remaining  essays  are  by]  E. 

Hoover  and  A.  Weber  on  economic  structure 
and  growth,  J.  Meyer  on  urban  transportation, 
urban  planning  by  Raymond  Vernon,  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  organization  by  L.  C.  Fitch,  H. 
Brazer.  and  R.  Wood.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  readings  are  by  some  of  America’s 
most  astute  students  of  metropolitan  affairs. 
This  scholarly  work  is  a  most  welcome  con¬ 
tribution  to  any  program  in  metropolitan 
studies;  it  makes  the  unique  assessment  so 
necessary  for  the  geographer,  sociologist, 
economist,  and  political  scientist.” 

Choice  3:336  Je  '66  160w 

“This  is  a  haphazard,  inconsistent,  poorly 
edited  and  by  and  large  unenlightening  as¬ 
sortment  of  essays.  .  .  .  Only  Arnold  R.  Weber 
(University  of  Chicago  Graduate  School  of 
Business)  has  hew  and  pertinent  things  to 
say — about  the  employment  prospects  of  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  big  city  gnettoes — and  he  says 
them  extremely  well.  Robert  C.  Wood,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  argues  con¬ 
vincingly  why  we  can  expect  no  drastic 
changes  in  the  present  chaotic  governmental 
structure.  But  the  rest  of  the  eight  articles 
rehash  what  has  been  said  much  better  else¬ 
where.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  90:887  F  15  '65  130w 


CHISHOLM,  MICHAEL.  Geography  and  econo¬ 
mics.  230p  maps  $6.50  Praeger 

330.9  Geography,  Commercial  66-12980 

"The  present  book  is  intended  to  aid  the 
process  of  rapprochement  between  economics 
and  geography  and  to  this  end  is  addressed 
primarily  to  geographers  in  an  attempt  to  show 
how  economics  is  relevant  in  the  study  of  the 
human  aspects  of  geography.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
not  a  textbook  in  economic  geography  treating 
the  world  distributions  of  various  economic 
phenomena.  Nor  is  it  an  introductory  text  in 
economics.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  by  showing  how 
economic  concepts  in  multifarious  ways  are 
basic  to  human,  and  especially  to  economic, 
geography,  that  geographers  will  be  better 
equipped  for  their  own  studies  and,  more 
important,  that  they  will  be  prompted  to 
further  explorations  in  the  field  of  economics.” 
(Introd)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Veering  from  its  stated  purpose,  [this] 
book  extends  on  into  the  role  of  governmental 
influences  on  the  geographic/economic  mix  and 
rightly  so  for  cne  can  never  lose  sight  of  the 
effect  of  political  considerations  on  economic 
realities.  ‘All  parts  of  the  economic  system  are 
interdependent  and  consequently  a  change  any¬ 
where  in  the  system  is  likely  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects.’  For  college  collections.”  H.  S. 
Camenson 

Library  J  91:3406  J1  ’66  230w 

“[This  book]  is  greatly  different  from  the 
standard  economic  geography  textbook  which 
treats  the  distribution  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  commodities  systematically.  The 
present  volume  is  more  searching  in  its  pursuit 
of  causation,  although,  because  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  lacks  the  continuity  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  more  traditional  texts.  The 
book  is  expository.  It  adopts  simple  economic 
concepts  and  shows  how  they  might  be  of 
value  in  explaining  why  economic  activities  are 
located  where  they  are.  Economic  geographers 
will  welcome  the  work  as  a  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  subject.  Economists  though  they 
will  find  no  new  economic  ideas,  may  find  in¬ 
terest  in  the  application  of  their  conclusions  to 
the  problems  of  a  related  discipline.” 

TLS  p944  O  13  ’66  450w 
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CH’OE,  PU.  Ch’oe  Pu’s  diary:  a  record  of 
drifting  across  the  sea;  tr.  with  introd.  and 
notes  by  John  Meskill.  (The  assn,  for  Asian 
studies.  Monographs  and  papers)  177p  $4.50 
Univ.  of  Ariz.  press 

915.1  China — Description  and  travel 

64-19165 

“Ch’oe  Pu  was  a  Korean  official  whose  ship 
was  blown  out  to  sea  off!  the  coast  of  southwest 
Korea  in  1488.  After  more  than  two  weeks  he 
and  his  companions  reached  shore  near  Ningpo 
on  the  central  China  coast.  Taken  in  hand  by 
the  Chinese  authorities,  the  Korean  party  was 
then  escorted  to  Peking  and  from  there  to  the 
frontier  of  Korea.  Ch’oe’ s  diary  [was]  writ¬ 
ten  after  his  return  home.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author  was]  able  to  observe  much  and 
shed  light  on  the  economic,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  life  of  China  in  the  15th  century.  .  .  In 
the  pages  of  this  delightful  book  one  gains  in¬ 
sight  into  the  functioning  of  the  tributary  re¬ 
lations  between  China  and  Korea  .  .  .  [and 
into  the]  pervasive  influence  of  Confucianism. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  an  invaluable  source  for 
the  study  of  the  politicalj  cultural,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  Ming  China  as  well  as  Korea 
.  .  .  [and  will  be  valuable  to]  specialists  and 
the  general  reading  public.  .  .  .  Introduction 
and  notes  are  adequate.” 

Choice  3:702  O  ’66  220w 

"In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  interest  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  medieval  literature  of  travel  and 
castaways,  Ch’oe’s  report  furnishes  fairly  de¬ 
tailed  glimpses  of  northeast  China  during  the 
late  Ming  period.  As  a  source  of  information, 
it  is  superior  to  most  travel  accounts  of  its 
type  because  Ch’oe  himself  was  an  educated 
and  observant  person.  This  work  should  appeal 
to  large  libraries  and  those  with  special  inter¬ 
ests  on  the  Par  East.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  90:2855  Je  15  ’65  170w 


CHOUKAS,  MICHAEL.  Propaganda  comes  of 
age:  foreword  by  Hadley  Cantril.  299o  il  $5 
Public  affairs  press 

301.15  Propaganda  65-27072 

The  author  states  in  his  Preface  that  “it  is 
with  the  hope  of  arousing  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  ramifications  of  [propa¬ 
ganda]  that  the  present  work  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  In  these  pages  I  endeavor  to  show  its 
true  nature,  its  techniques,  and  its  relation  to 
democracy  for  good  and  for  ill.  .  .  .  To  sharp¬ 
en  the  reader’s  understanding  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon,  an  account  is  given  of  its  historical 
development,  especially  its  evolutionary  char¬ 
acter.”  Bibliographical  references. 


“In  more  detail  than  Prof.  Ellul,  [Propagan¬ 
da.  BRD  1965]  Prof.  Choukas  analyzes  the 
vast  network  of  domestic  propaganda.  .  .  .  This 
highly  readable  work  contains  numerous  in¬ 
teresting,  always  appropriate  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  pamphlets,  cartoons,  leaflets  and  ads. 
.  .  .  The  author  rejects  propaganda  as  in¬ 
formative,  considering  it  as  manipulative.  Thus, 
promotion,  persuasion,  deliberate  distortion  are 
all  elements  designed  to  induce  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  is  desired  by  the  propagandists.”  J.  J. 
Karch 

America  114:48  Ja  8  '66  500w 


Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Harter 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:217  My 


'66  400w 


“Describes  phenomena  but  offers  few  in¬ 
sights  on  an  interesting  topic.  ...  A  list  of 
readings  is  furnished  but  there  is  no  index. 
Illustrative  materials  ...  in  rich  profusion, 
but  even  here  there  is  a  shortcoming:  they 
are  not  always  tied  directly  to  the  text.  Useable 
for  undergraduate  background  study  in  a  large 
library.  *  * 

Choice  3:296  Je  ’66  80w 

“The  writing  can  be  dubbed  ‘textbook  stand¬ 
ard,’  but  it  moves  rapidly  enough  from  one 
clearly  defined  aspect  of  the  subject  to  another, 
leading  the  reader  to  consider  the  separate 
impact  of  propaganda  upon  individuals  and 
upon  groups.  .  .  .  Choukas  never  affronts  the 
reader  by  assuming  that  propaganda  is  ‘good 
when  it’s  ours,’  an  abusively  specious  posi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  However,  he  deals  largely  with  [a] 
partial  definition  of  propaganda — i.e..  deliberate 
manipulation — and  omits  the  rest,  an  oversight 


that  makes  his  book  clever  rather  than  seri¬ 
ous.”  Florence  Casey  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  17  66 
450w 

Reviewed  by  S.  M.  Lipset  ,  . . „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Mr  6  66  500w 
“As  a  one-time  propagandist  in  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  during  World  War  II, 
Professor  Choukas  writes  in  the  manner  of 
a  former  practitioner  and  includes  many  il¬ 
lustrations  to  document  his  text.  .  .  .  [The 
work]  displays  most  of  the  advantages  of 
books  based  on  scholarship,  including  careful 
documentation  and  thorough  organization.  But 
[it]  also  has  the  principal  drawback  of  many 
an  academic  text — the  ponderous  use  of  the 
written  word.  It  is  a  bit  of  a  struggle  to 
get  through  .  .  .  but  the  effort  is  worth 
making.”  John  Hohenberg 

Sat  R  48:37  D  25  ’65  300w 


CHRISTIANI,  DOUNIA  BUNIS.  Scandinavian 
elements  of  Finnegans  wake.  259p  $7.50 

Northwestern  univ.  press 
823  Joyce,  James  65-14423 

“This  study  consists  primarily  of  a  glossary 
of  some  1500  Scandinavian  words,  distortions, 
quotations  and  allusions  found  in  The  Wake, 
arranged  by  page  and  line.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Bibliography. 


“Although  the  scholarly  value  of  this  study 
is  scarcely  in  question,  there  is  the  serious 
problem  of  whether  the  book  should  be  in 
every  undergraduate  library.  .  .  .  Finnegans 
Wake  is,  unfortunately,  a  seldom  read  book. 
.  .  The  major  section  of  the  book,  the  160- 

odd  pages  of  glossary,  has  limited  urgency. 
There  are,  however,  nearly  100  pages  of  intro¬ 
ductory  material  on  Scandinavian  literature 
and  here  Mrs.  Christiani  offers  a  great  service 
in  an  area  usually  ignored  by  literary 
scholars. chojce  2;767  Ja  ,gg  11Qw 


“Beyond  question  this  book  will  take  its 
place  among  the  essential  works  of  reference 
for  students  of  the  Wake;  the  extensive 
glossary  explains  simply  and  clearly  many 
things  which  have  not  previously  been  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  chapters  on  Joyce’s  references 
to  Scandinavian  history  and  literature  are 
often  enlightening.  .  .  .  [However]  Mrs. 

Christiani  has  not  escaped  the  temptation  to 
drag  in  Scandinavian  materials  where  they 
are  neither  relevant  nor  necessary.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  she  is  not  always  discriminating, 
she  is  very  often  penetrating  and  informative.” 

TLS  p388  My  5  ’66  390w 


CHRISTIE,  AGATHA.  At  Bertrams’  hotel.  272p 
$4.50  Dodd 

66-23217 


“Miss  Jane  Marple  revisits  a  quietly  super¬ 
lative  London  hotel  which  she  had  known  as 
a  girl,  and  finds  it  still  a  marvel  of  Edwardian 
elegance  and  conservatism— with  a  disturbing 
off-color  touch  of  something  new,  and  definitely 
of  the  sixties.  The  puzzle  of  the  tone  of  Ber¬ 
tram’s  Hotel  is  the  primary  puzzle  of  the  novel 
(which  runs  most  of  its  length  without  overt 
violence).”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:214  S  15  '66  50w 
“So  long  as  it  poses  a  puzzle,  a  detective  story 
has  an  excuse  (and  if  it  takes  a  flight  of  fancy, 
of  course,  a  positive  right)  to  be  implausible. 
But  Miss  Agatha  Christie’s  new  novel  takes  no 
flights  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  offers  nothing 
like  enough  signposts  to  give  the  reader  a  fair 
chance  of  beating  the  narrative.  Miss  Marple 
and  the  police  to  the  solution;  the  excuse  is 
removed  and  we  are  left  with  the  bare  im- 
plausibility  on  our  hands.”  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  70:797  N  19  ’65  240w 
“I  strongly  suspect  that  future  scholars  of 
the  simon-pure  detective  novel  will  hold  that 
its  greatest  practitioner,  outranking  even  El¬ 
lery  Queen  and  John  Dickson  Carr  in  their 
best  periods,  has  been  Agatha  Christie — not 
only  for  her  incomparable  plot  construction,  but 
for  her  extraordinary  ability  to  limn  character 
and  era  with  so  few  (and  such  skilled)  strokes. 

.  .  .  Christie,  at  76,  is  virtually  as  good  as 
ever — as  she  roundly  demonstrates  in  At  Ber¬ 
tram’s  Hotel.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  joy  to  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  especially  in  its  acute 
sensitivity  to  the  contrasts  between  this  era 
and  that  of  Miss  Marple’ s  youth.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  S  25  ‘66  210w 
New  Yorker  42:247  O  8  ’66  lOOw 
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CHRISTIE,  AGATHA — Continued 

“One  of  author’s  very  best  productions,  -with 
splendid  pace,  bright  lines.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  43:44  S  24  ’66  20w 
TLS  plU2  D  2  ’65  130w 


CHRISTIE,  AGATHA.  Murder  international. 

.  .  .  47Sp  $4.95  Dodd 

65-26974 

This  “is  an  ‘omnibus'  volume  containing  three 
previously  published  mysteries  by  Agatha 
Christie — ‘So  Many  Steps  to  Death’  IBRD 
19551,  ‘Death  Comes  as  the  End’  [BRD  1944], 
and  ‘Evil  Under  the  Sun’  [BRD  19411.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“It  is  hard  to  match  Agatha  Christie  and, 
even  though  you  may  have  read  [these  stories! 
before,  all  three  will  prove  intriguing  on  re¬ 
reading.” 

Best  Sell  25:304  N  1  ’65  40w 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pl4  D  19  ’65  20w 
“Agatha  Christie  provides  a  wider  sweep  in 
time  and  place  than  I  had  expected  of  her. 
.  .  .  The  number  of  pages  may  make  the 
volume  too  heavy  for  the  average  reader." 
M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:133  Ja  1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p84  N  7  ’65  40w 


CHRISTIE,  AGATHA.  13  clues  for  Miss  Marple; 
a  collection  of  mystery  stories.  241p  $3.50 
Dodd 

66-22905 

“The  [thirteen]  stories  have  all  appeared  in 
other  collections  of  Miss  Christie’s  works  (four 
are  from  Three  Blind  Mice,  two  from  Double 
Sin,  and  seven  from  The  Tuesday  Club  Mur¬ 
ders).”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:201  S  1  ’66  50w  [TA1 
"[This  collection]  will  introduce  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  to  Miss  Jane  Marple,  that  delightfully 
unlikely  detective  whose  fluffy  exterior  con¬ 
ceals  a  rat-trap  mind.  The  format  is  adult. 

.  .  .  Recommended  if  needed.”  S.  L.  Kennerly 
Library  J  91:5776  N  15  ’66  70w 
“The  only  drawback  ...  is  that  five  of  the 
13  [stories]  have  appeared  recently  in  other 
Bond-edited  selections  of  Christie-for-the  young. 
Still,  the  stories  .  .  .  are  all  good,  and  they 
reread  beautifully.  One  small  warning  to  new 
readers:  Miss  Marple  here— one  might  say  the 
real  Miss  Marple' — [s  quite  different  from  the 
character  portrayed  on  the  screen.  Don’t  expect 
Margaret  Rutherford’s  broad  comedy.  Look  for 
quiet  charm,  perfect  puzzles  and  nice  insights 
into  human  nature.  .  .  .  Age  ten  and  up.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:38  O  29  ’66  30w 


CHRISTIE,  JOHN  ALDRICH.  Thoreau  as 
world  traveler.  358p  il  maps  $8.75  Columbia 
univ.  press 

818  Thoreau,  Henry  David  65-24586 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Harding 

Am  Lit  38:397  N  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:304  Je  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Porte 

New  Eng  Q  39:426  S  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  K.  W.  Cameron 

Va  Q  R  42:493  summer  ’66  500w 


CHRISTIE,  TREVOR  L.  Legacy  of  a  pharaoh; 

the  united  effort  to  save  Abu  Simbel  [maps 
by  Donald  T.  Pitcher],  122p  il  $3.95  Lippin- 
cott 

913.32  Egypt — Antiquities — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Aswan  High  Dam — Juvenile  literature. 
Abu  Simbel,  Egypt — Juvenile  literature 

66-10855 

“President  Nasser’s  decision  to  build  a  larger 
Aswan  dam  resulted  in  a  UNESCO  appeal  to 
save  the  major  archaeological  sites  in  the  path 
of  the,  floodwaters.  [This  is]  the  story  of  the 
many  projects,  especially  Abu  Simbel.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Appendix  includes  a  capsule  history 


of  Egypt  and  a  list  of  international  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  rescue  project.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  author  tells  [his]  story  in  a  way  that 
will  appeal  to  young  readers.  History  and 
archaeology  mingle  with  the  present  problems 
of  finance,  and  engineering.  While  the  story 
is  far  from  finished,  most  young  readers  will 
enjoy  the  background  of  this  slim  volume  and 
it  will  help  them  to  understand  news  reports 
of  progress  on  the  project.” 

Best  Sell  26:173  A g  1  ’66  llOw 
“The  author’s  confusing  mixture  of  ancient 
and  modem  events  dispels  most  of  the  drama 
and  excitement  inherent  in  [this]  colossal  engi¬ 
neering  feat.  School  libraries  especially  will  find 
this  useful  for  its  unbiased  presentation  of  the 
contributions  of  many  countries  to  this  pro¬ 
ject.”  J.  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  91:2701  My  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Rhoda  Metraux 

Natur  Hist  75:24  N  ’66  130w 


CHRISTMAN,  WALTER,  ed.  Negroes  in  public 
affairs  and  government.  See  Negro  heritage 
library,  v7 


CHRISTOPHER,  JOHN.  The  ragged  edge.  254p 

$4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11062 

“Matthew  Cotter,  a  gentleman  farmer  .  .  . 
has  retired  at  middle  age  and  started  raising 
tomatoes  on  the  island  of  Guernsey.  .  .  .  With 
the  suddenness  of  a  hydrogen  bomb,  the  Is¬ 
lands  are  lifted  up  in  a  gigantic  catastrophe 
until  they  become  the  tops  of  Himalaya-type 
mountains.  Less  than  a  dozen  people  survive 
on  Guernsey,  and  society  reverts  to  the  prim¬ 
itive.  .  .  .  Matthew  befriends  a  youngster 

named  Billy  .  .  .  and  he  begins  a  search  for 
his  daughter  Jane.  Matthew  and  Billy  walk 
across  the  dried-up  English  Channel  and  find 
conditions  equally  as  primitive.  While  they 
never  find  Jane,  and  eventually  return  to 
Guernsey,  Matthew  does  find  a  small  group 
of  congenial  people  who  return  with  him  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  society.”  (Best 
Sell) 


John  Christopher  reveals  himself  as  an 
author  of  genuine  talent  and  as  a  creator 
of  real  and  fascinating  characters.  .  .  .  Public 
libraries  will  want  the  book  for  their  male 
readers  and  most  college  libraries  will  find  it 
an  important  addition  to  their  collection  of 
modern  fiction.  It  can  be  recommended  high¬ 
ly.  ’  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  25:400  Ja  15  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  91:126  Ja  1  ’66  210w 
“Out  of  .  .  .  horror  and  a  soupqon  of  hope 
Mr.  Christopher  whips  up  a  marrow -chilling 
entertainment.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  16  ’66  180w 
“[The  author’s]  style  is,  as  always,  relaxed 
and  matter-of-fact,  but  in  this  book,  for  the 
first  time,  his  work  is  not  fascinating.” 

New  Yorker  41:134  F  5  '66  llOw 


The  CHRONICLE  OF  MOREA.  Crusaders  as 
conquerors;  tr.  from  the  Greek,  with  notes 
and  mtrod.  by  Harold  E.  Lurier.  346p  $7.50 
Columbia  univ.  press 


949.5  Byzantine  Empire.  Crusades  62-9367 
“This  is.  an  annotated  translation  of  the 
Greek  version  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
af  r,  e  Chronicle  of  Morea,  a  .  .  .  narrative 
°f  .  trie  Fourth  Crusade  and  the  subsequent 
vicissitudes  of  the  crusaders  in  Greece  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  Ac- 
cordmg  to  [Professor  Lurier’ s]  analysis,  both 
the  French  and  Greek  versions  were  derived 
from  an  earlier  French  prototype,  written  prob¬ 
ably  around  1310.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


The  importance  of  the  chronicle  lies  in  the 
remarkable  picture  it  presents  of  the  operation 
of  French  feudalism  in  Greece  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  .  .  .  Professor  Lurier  has  had 
to  probe  into  a  number  of  difficult  historical 
and  textural  matters.  This  he  has  done  with 
evident  skill.  As  a  consequence,  his  introduc¬ 
tion  is  an  important  scholarly  contribution  to 
the  problem  of  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
chronicle  ...  In  his  translation  Lurier  has 
decided  to  keep  as  close  to  the  text  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  result,  as  he  himself  remarks  is 
not  a  well-written  English  chronicle  in  verse.’ 
But  the  flavor  of  the  original  has  thus  been 
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retained.  .  .  .  This  volume  will  ...  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  students  of  medieval  institutions  who 
do  not  read  Greek.  It  is  a  distinguished  addi¬ 
tion  to  Ithe  Records  of  Civilization  series!.” 
M.  W.  Baldwin  <• 

Am  Hist  R  70:222  O  ’64  470w 
“The  exploits  of  Koutroules  and  the  ruse 
employed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Bruyeres  to  cap¬ 
ture  Araklova  link  us  to  romance.  Yet  for  the 
most  part  the  Chronicle  of  Morea  keeps  its 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  Its  value  .  .  . 
lies  mainly  in  the  field  of  social,  and  above  all 
of  legal,  history.  The  unknown  author,  though 
at  times  he  can  be  wildly  and  perhaps  deliber¬ 
ately  wrong  on  matters  of  fact,  appears  to 
give  a  vivid  and  illuminating  study  of  the 
rights  and  obligations,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
activities,  of  the  Frankish  settlers  in  Greece.” 
Rosalind  Hill 

Engl  Hist  R  81:146  Ja  ’66  550w 


CHROUST,  ANTON-HERMANN.  The  rise  of 
the  legal  profession  in  America.  2v  334;318p 
$16  Dniv.  of  Okla.  press 
340.973  Law — U.S. — History.  Lawyers 

65-11230 

“Chroust,  legal  historian  and  student  of 

comparative  law,  describes  the  travails  of 

American  lawyers  from  the  colonial  beginnings 
through  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Volume 
I  IThe  Colonial  Experience!  covers  develop¬ 
ments  prior  to  the  Revolution  colony-by-colony; 
Volume  II  IThe  Revolution  and  the  Post- 
Revolution  Era!  places  later  developments  in 
several  historical  and  professional  contexts  (im¬ 
pact  of  the  Revolution,  lawyers  on  the  Frontier, 
legal  training  and  admission  to  the  bar,  bar 
organization,  legislative  and  judicial  controls).” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Indexes  to 
volumes  one  and  two,  respectively,  in  volume 
two. 


“[Chroust  argues  that!  the  profession  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  effects  of  frontier  democracy, 
which  [he!  equates  with  Jacksonian  democ¬ 
racy.  This  is,  of  course,  a  most  dubious  equa¬ 
tion,  and  the  author  might  at  least  have 
demonstrated  that  he  had  read  the  most 
recent  books  on  this  interesting  subject. 
.  .  .  This  study  touches  upon  many  interesting 
topics,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  weighed  down 
with  seemingly  endless  lists  of  lawyers,  with 
needlessly  long  quotations  from  statutes  and 
other  documents,  and  with  repetition  of  the 
same  basic  points  by  recounting  facts  in 
minute  detail  in  one  locality  after  another. 
.  .  .  Historical  facts  are  not  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  and  more  generalization  supported  by 
concrete  factual  material  judiciously  selected 
would  have  resulted  in  a  much  more  digestible 
book.”  David  Fellman 

Am  Hist  R  71:1048  Ap  ’66  650w 
“[The  author’s!  approach  is  highly  traditional 
and  strictly  narrative,  he  relies  on  the  histories 
of  Charles  Warren  [History  of  the  American 
Bar,  BRD  19111  and  Roscoe  Pound  and  a 
voluminous  collection  of  other  mostly  secondary 
sources.  Several  well-known  themes  are  ac¬ 
cented:  the  role  of  English  law,  popular 
distrust  of  lawyers,  professionalization,  the 
formative  influence  of  lawyers  on  government 
and  society.  The  book  is  intended  principally 
for  the  use  of  law  school  students.” 

Choice  2:821  Ja  ’66  160w 
“Chroust  has  given  us  a  fresh  appraisal, 
which  legal  historians  should  find  most  sug¬ 
gestive.  .  .  .  While  his  interpretations  are  by 
no  means  novel,  he  has  provided  a  useful  base 
from  which  more  intensive  investigations  in 
the  field  might  well  take  off.  .  .  .  [His!  work 
suffers  from  three  major  defects.  His  subject 
poses'  enormous  organizational  difficulties, 
which  have  not  been  surmounted,  particularly 
in  the  first  volume.  Secondly,  his  work  lacks 
an  overall  conception  of  the  relationship  of  the 
problems  of  the  American  lawyer  and  the 
reception  of  the  common  law  to  general  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  economic  trends.  Finally,  the 
work  has  not  systematically  utilized  original 
source  materials  now  available,  while  at .  tire 
same  time  it  has  cited  primary  material  m  a 
hit-or-miss  fashion.”  R.  B.  Morris 

J  Am  Hist  53:585  D  ’66  700w 
“[This  is)  a  work  of  generous  proportions 
and  great  instructional  value.  It  shows  the 
legal  profession  in  a  light  in  which  the  public 
rarely  sees  it:  as  public  functionary  rather 
than  as  mere  merchant  of  services.  .  .  . 
This  very  informative  and  readable  book  should 
be  in  subject  collections  and  in  large  public 
libraries.”  R.  H.  Heimanson 

Library  J  90:3065  J1  ’65  180w 


CHU,  CH‘ANG-LING.  See  Chu,  S.  C. 


CHU,  SAMUEL  C.  Reformer  in  modern  China; 
Chang  Chien,  1853-1926.  256p  maps  $6  Co¬ 
lumbia  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Chang,  Ch’ien  65-10541 

“The  author  has  tried  to  paint  a  .  .  .  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Chang  .  .  .  during  [a!  period 
[when]  China  attempted  to  Westernize  in 
order  to  prevent  the,  West  from  swallowing 
her.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“In  tracing  Chang’s  efforts  and  contributions 
in  a  wide  range  of  public  affairs.  Chu  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  series  of  useful  accounts  of 
the  workings  and  development  of  industry 
(especially  cotton),  education,  national  affairs, 
constitutional  development,  reclamation,  and 
water  conservation,  but  none  of  these  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  survey.  Like  Chang,  the  author 
has  pursued  a  wide  variety  of  interests  that 
never  quite  add  up  to  a  completed  picture. 
.  .  .  One  might  wish  that  Chang’s  successes 
and  failures  had  been  analyzed  more  broadly 
against  the  patterns  rather  than  merely 
against  the  events  of  their  place  and  time. 
And  yet,  as  one  would  not  wish  China  to  have 
been  without  its  Chang  Chien,  one  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  conscientious  and  authoritative 
study.’’  Stanley  Spector 

Am  Hist  R  71:1036  Ap  ’66  500w 
“Being  outside  of  both  the  Peking  officialdom 
and  the  major  reform  groups,  Chang  was 
never  in  the,  mainstream  of  Chinese  national 
politics  and,  consequently,  his  industrial  and 
educational  projects  all  suffered  from  their 
provincial  character  and  scope.  .  .  .  [Thus] 
the  value  of  the  present  work,  as  Chu  cor¬ 
rectly  points  out,  is  that  it  illustrates  an 
alternate  pattern  to  reform  movements  in 
China.  The  book,  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  painstaking  scholarship,  is  a  fine  comple¬ 
ment  to  Feuerwerker’s  China’s  Early  Indus¬ 
trialization;  Sheng  Hsuan-Huai  and  Mandarin 
Enterprise  [BRD  1960).  ...  It  should  be  of 
interest  to  specialists  and  to  undergraduate 
libraries  of  those  institutions  where  courses 
on  China  or  the  Far  East  are  offered.” 

Choice  2:896  F  ’66  220w 
“On  the  whole,  the  subject  matter  is  worthy 
of  exploration,  but  the  book  suffers  from  im¬ 
menseness  (modernization  of  China)  and  nar¬ 
rowness  (one  man's  life),  and  Dr.  Chu  con¬ 
sequently  works  very  hard  to  cover  up  for 
various  exclusions.  From  time  to  time,  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Chu  is  writing  with 
the  dutiful  pride  of  ‘a  local  boy  who  made 
good.’  For  extremely  large  and  complete  col¬ 
lections  in  this  area.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  90:1110  Mr  1  ’65  210w 


CHUANG-TZU.  The  way  of  Chuang  tzu.  See 

Merton,  T. 


CHURCH,  RICHARD.  The  voyage  home.  223p 

$7.50  Day 

B  or  92  65-20731 

Some  ten  years  ago,  this  author  “wrote 
what  he  now  labels  ’an  autobiographical 
diptych.’  Over  the  Bridge  [BRD  1956]  and 
The  Golden  Sovereign  [BRD  1957!  were  evoca¬ 
tions  of  childhood  and  youthful  memories.  .  .  . 
[Beginning)  a  third  instalment,  .  .  .  one  of 
Mr.  Church’s  strands  is  [the]  progress  from 
amateur  to  professional,  involving  his  whole 
person.  It  is  one  of  two  strands  that  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  journey  homeward  which 
he  adopts  as  his  full  theme  .  .  .  [and  which] 
led  to  the  heavy  burden  of  a  dual  activity, 
as  work  for  both  government  and  literature 
made  more  demands.  .  .  .  The  second  strand 
lay  hidden  under  the  surface.  ...  [a  problem 
resolved]  through  conflict  and  increased  re¬ 
sponsibilities — in  union  with  the  woman  who. 
met  by  chance,  had  been  subconsciously  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  zest  and  a 
homecoming.”  (TLS) 


“What  we  have  here  is  an  image  of  an 
Englishman,  home-loving  and  land-worship¬ 
ping,  always  a  gentleman  in  his  affectations 
and  almost  obsessed  with  style — of  living,  of 
writing,  or  eating,  of  talking.  For  a  reader 
this  makes  for  a  very  rich  experience.  We 
are  given  profiles  of  great  writers.  .  .  .  We  are 
given  delicious  tid-bits  about  nature,  poetry, 
Goethe’s  mind,  Beethoven’s  music,  the  careful 
routine  of  the  English  Civil  Service,  where 
rChurch]  labored  for  30  years.  For  all  this, 
the  book  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  life,  a  one¬ 
sided  and  partial  auto- biography.  As  a  book 
it  is  a  gem  where  the  words  sparkle  as  elegant 
crystal,  where  the  incidents  enthrall  with 
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CHURCH,  RICHARD— Continued 
dramatic  gentleness.  But  as  a  life  we  are  left 
unsatisfied  for  the  many  questions  that  oc¬ 
cur,  some  of  which  are  rather  delicate.”  Mil- 
ton  Richman 

Best  Sell  26:22  Ap  13  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  N.  E.  Taylor 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  My  19  '66 
300w 

Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:2824  Je  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Woolf 

New  Statesman  68:458  S  25  ’64  650w 
‘‘If  one  enjoys  English  memoirs,  he  will  en¬ 
joy  [this  book],  .  .  .  Here  is  the  English 
memoirist  at  his  most  typical,  most  reticent, 
most  maddening,  most  rewarding.  .  .  .  One 
reads  the  book,  of  course,  for  its  tid-bits,  its 
insights  into,  for  example,  the  character  of 
the  English  Civil  Service,  for  startling  opinions 
of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Henry  James  as  men  who 
avoided  life  by  pulling  up  their  native  roots — 
opinions  still  held  in  stubbborn  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  all  proved  them  to  be 
mistaken.  Most  of  all,  one  reads  the  book  for 
its  anecdotes — and  one  must  read  the  book  to 
find  them:  no  index  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
squirrel-like  scholar.”  Carolyn  Heilbrun 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  29  '66  550w 
New  Yorker  42:173  Ap  2  ’66  160w 
“Mr.  Church,  beginning  with  some  trepidation 
on  a  third  instalment,  is  acutely  conscious  of 
.  .  .  the  risk  of  growing  merely  mundane, 
anecdotal  and  unorganized;  he  recognizes  the 
need  for  discretion  where  the  narrative  runs 
up  against  living  persons  and  current  problems, 
and  the  fear  of  over-simplifying  or  over¬ 
stressing  in  the  struggle  to  secure  a  pattern. 
To  say  that  he  succeeds  through  professional¬ 
ism  implies  no  superficial  sleight  of  hand,  but 
rather  a  judgment  and  discrimination  that  no 
amateur  can  bring  to  the  handling  of  his  mate¬ 
rial.  .  .  .  But  sensibility,  rawness  and  inflated 
ambition  are  at  first  so  emphasized  that  they 
suggest  that  Mr.  Church  is  staging  a  persona. 

.  .  .  In  time  the  uncouth  hero  struggles  out 
of  his  shy  solitude  to  tackle  the  twofold  so¬ 
cial  life  of  Whitehall  and  the  literary  jour¬ 
nalists.  .  .  .  The  gain  in  observation  and  ma¬ 
turity  can  be  seen  in  his  objective  portraiture 
of  those  he  met  or  worked  with.” 

TLS  p836  S  10  ’64  750w 


CHURCHILL,  RANDOLPH  S.  Winston  S. 
Churchill;  5v;  v  1,  Youth,  1874-1900.  614p  il 

maps  $10  Houghton 

B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  66-12065 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  five- 
volume  biography  of  the  20th-century  English 
statesman  by  his  son.  It  “covers  the  years 
from  Churchill’s  birth  to  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  an  American  lecture  tour  on  the 
.  .  .  day  of  Queen  Victoria’s  funeral.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Genealogical  tables.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Maurice  Adelman 

America  115:610  N  12  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:116  Ja  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  26:299  N  15  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper 

Book  Week  pi  N  13  ’66  4100w 
Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  N  10  ’66 
950w 

Economist  221:476  O  29  ’66  750w 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  [this]  will  be  a 
major  historical  contribution — the  subsequent 
volumes  naturally  more  than  this — and  will  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  his¬ 
torian  and  layman  alike.  ...  [It  is]  a  well- 
written,  well-researched,  and  lively  volume.  .  .  . 
But  it  lacks  the  literary  distinction  and  his¬ 
torical  perspective  I  had  expected.  As  to  the 
first,  Randolph  has  followed  Lockhart’s  injunc¬ 
tion — ‘he  shall  be  his  own  biographer.’  There 
is  a  copious  use  of  letters  woven  together.  As 
to  the  second,  Randolph  is  curiously  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  Granted  that  he  did  not  want  to  write 
of  ‘his  times.’  But  still  the  volume  lacks  the 
attempt  at  interpretation.  But  this  is  the  first 
volume.  The  later  ones  will  be  the  real  test.” 
H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:4648  O  1  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Shane  Leslie 

Nat  R  18:1114  N  1  ’66  1600w 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  155:28  L>  24  ’66  1150w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:627  O  28  ’66  2650W 


“One  sometimes  feels  that  RSC  is  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  magical  significance  and  value 
in  every  detail  of  WSC’s  life.  ...  If  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  could  write  like  Proust,  such 
an  obsession  could  actually  enrich  his  book; 
as  it  is,  it  simply  interferes  with  the  reader’s 
view  of  such  material  of  real  interest  as  the 
book  contains,  in  WSC’s  own  letters  and  those 
of  his  mother  and  father.  These  tell — and 
could  tell  briefly — a  remarkable  story  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  character  and  constitution  over  en¬ 
vironment.  Churchill’s  mother  was  cold,  negli¬ 
gent,  and  irresponsible  in  her  relation  to  her 
son;  his  father  was  nagging  petulant,  con¬ 
temptuous  in  his  attitude  towards  him;  the 
preparatory  school  to  which  he  was  sent  was  run 
— if  we  can  rely  on  Roger  Fry’s  account  of  it — by 
a  sadistic  maniac.  All  this  sounds  as  if  it 
should  be  the  tale  of  the  formative  years  of 
a  neurotic  failure.  Yet  Churchill  remains  buoy¬ 
ant  and  generous  as  his  letters  show.”  C.  C. 
O’Brien 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  D  15  ’66  1600w 

Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  N  13  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  42:238  N  5  ’66  2400w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:110  N  14  ’66  290w 


The  author  here  sharpens  many  lines  sof¬ 
tened  in  mellow  recall  by  his  father.  Shadows 
do  not  predominate,  though  it  is  clear  that 
despite  a  fortunate  birth  into  a  great  English 
family  .  .  .  the  young  Winston  Churchill  found 
adversity  a  keener  spur  than  he  later  chose 
to  say.  .  .  .  The  cliche  (which  he  himself  did 
much  to  implant)  that  Sir  Winston  was  a 
miserable  student  is  sustained.  .  .  .  Winston 
Churchill’s  maverick  turn  of  mind  was  com¬ 
monly  diagnosed  as  ’slovenliness’  even  by  his 
father,  who  should  have  known  better.  .  .  . 
The  giddy  rise  and  fall  of  Lord  Randolph’s 
political  fortunes  .  .  .  left  their  mark  on  the 
son.  Most  of  ah  was  Winston  Churchill 
haunted  m  his  young  manhood  by  the  brevity 
of  his  father’s  life.  .  .  .  This  sense  of  the 
winged.  chariot  is  perhaps  the  great  clue  to 
Churchill’s  genius  as  disclosed  here- — that  is, 
to  the  ambition  that  assumed  vigorous  shape 
and  course  during  his  cadet  days.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  appears  a  minor  though  ir¬ 
ritating  disproportion  in  what  Mr.  Churchill 
chooses  to  elaborate  on.”  E.  M.  Yoder 

Sat  R  49:41  N  12  ’66  1450w 

Time  88:110  N  11  ’66  1450w 
“The  pictures  of  Churchill  in  [the  South 
African]  war,  supplementing  from  his  private 
letters  the  more  restrained  and  modest  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  own  writings,  are  among  the 
most  valuable,  features  of  the  book.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  is  to  be  commended  for  a 
most  skilfully  drawn  picture  of  the  early  years 
of  a  great  man.  The  fact  that  he  can  write,  as 
he  has  shown  before  and  shows  again  here, 
makes  all  the  more  meritorious  his  studied 
self-effacement.  There  is  enough  of  his  own 
Personality  to  add  a  very  slight  flavour.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  a  few  asides,  however,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  left  to  tell  his  own  story.  Mr.  Churchill 
appears  to  have  chosen  with  an  inspired 
hand,.” 

TLS  p969  O  27  ’66  2600w 


CHU  SIR  WINSTON.  Irrepressible 

Churchill;  a  treasury  of  Winston  Churchill’s 
wit;  sel.  and  comp,  with  historical  com¬ 
mentary,  by  Kay  Halle.  372p  il  $10  World  pub. 

B  °r  92  66-18460 

..Tjisii.c<)11^tion,  .!?.  arranged  chronologically 
.  and  the  Churclullian  statements  are  .  .  . 
interspersed  with  a  commentary  and  with  bio- 
graphical  notes  of  other  persons  mentioned.” 
(Library  J) 


» ui  vmui  omuian  wit 

l00 1  ye‘Ys-,_  (it  starts  in  his 
childhood)  is  a  book  of  humor,  a  first-rate 
biography  m  pithy  form,  and  almost  a  book 
reference  for  the  layman.  .  .  .  References  are 
kept  to  a  minimum,  since  this  is  not  the  book 
for  the  scholar  and  historian,  but  it  is  per- 
fect  for  large  .and  medium  public  libraries, 
Churchill  enthusiasts,  and  for  bedside  reading.” 
Jl  .  w.  jf  il  by 

Library  J  91:5395  N  1  ’66  120w 

“The  Halle  compendium  is  a  marvelous  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  Randolph  [Churchill]  biog- 
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raphy  [Winston  S.  Churchill,  BRD  1966],  It  is 
a  treasure  of  snide  wit  and  subtle  wisdom.” 
S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:110  N  14  ’66  270w 


CIARDi,  JOHN,  The  monster  den;  or  Look 
what  happened  at  my  house — and  to  it;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Edward  Gorey.  62p  $2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.82  Lippincott 

811  Nonsense  verses  66-9156 

The  author  ‘‘has  collected  a  group  of  poems 
he  wrote  for  and  about  his  own  three  chil¬ 
dren.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R)  Some  of  these 
poems  first  appeared  in  Saturday  Review. 


“[The  author]  has  some  lively,  amusing 
stanzas,  but  as  nonsense  [this]  is  less  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  whole  than  his  earlier  collec¬ 
tion,  The  Man  Who  Sang  the  Sillies  [BRD 
1962].  The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Ciardi  is  writ¬ 
ing  about  his  own  children,  and  a  merry  mud¬ 
dle  of  monsters  they  are  when  they  are 
allowed  to  come  alive  in  their  own  right,  but 
at  times  the  parents  get  in  the  way.”  W.  J. 
Smith. 

Book  Week  pl4  N  13  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Weales 

New  Repub  155  :32  N  26  66  600w 
“These  poems  are  not  Ciardi  at  his  top  form. 
Some  of  them  are  overly  sentimental — always 
a  pitfall  when  dealing  with  one’s  own  off¬ 
spring.  But  the  Victorian  figures  by .  Edward 
Gorey  are  elegant  and  droll:  tne  girl  looks 
like  a  baby  Edith  Sitwell,  and  the  boys  are 
presented  as  perfect  little  demons.  Eve 

Merriam^  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p67  N  6  ’66 
lOOw 


CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS.  Cicero’s  letters 
to  Atticus;  ed.  by  D.  R.  Shackleton  Bailey. 
2v  421;24Sp  v  1  $9.50;  v2  $7.50  Cambridge 
876  Atticus,  Titus  Pomponius  65-18929 

A  fifteenth  century  Vatican  manuscript  has 
been  the  basis  for  this  new  .edition.  The 
introduction  .  .  .  deals  successively  with  .the 
historical  background  and  Cicero’s  relations 
with  Atticus,  the  transmission  of  the  text, 
and  the  reliability  of  the  manuscripts.  The 
text,  with  selective  apparatus,  is  printed  with 
Dr  Shackleton  Bailey’s  translation  on  facing 
pages.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Commentary.  Ap¬ 
pendixes.  Concordance.  Indexes  to  Commentary 
and  Appendixes. 

“[This  is]  not  only  a  new  edition,  but  a 
literate  translation,  a  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  commentary,  and  a  series  of  lively,  well 
documented  essays  on  the  relationship  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  on  the  publication  of  the 
letters,  and  on  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
text  transmission.  .  .  .  Translators  will,  admire 
Bailey’s  faithfulness  to  the.  text  and  his  clear, 
idiomatic  English.  Historians  will  find,  his 
notes  helpful  and  provocative.  .  One.  wishes 
there  had  been  an  essay  on  Ciceronian  style 
and  the  genre  of  the  letter.  Vet  this  is  better 
than  anything  in  English  since  Tyrell  and 
Purser  ,f 

Choice  3:118  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  magnificent  edition.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  .  .  .  the  grammatical,  syntactical, 
and  textual  notes,  the  text  itself,  and  the 
first  two  (of  four)  appendices  are  the  best 
parts  of  the  books.  The  text  is  new;  the 
translation — occasionally  too  literal,  often  lively 
.  is  quite  good.  ...  No  serious  student 
of  Cicero  or  of  the  late  Republic  can  afford 
not  to  have  these  two  volumes  on  his  shelves. 

R.  J.  ^World  59:165  Ja  '66  280w 

“There  was  certainly  room  for  a  new  com 
mented  edition  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  .  .  j 
[but]  Mr.  Shackleton  Bailey’s  new  detailed 
treatment  is  a  gift-horse  into  the  mouth  of 
which  scholars  are  likely  to  peer  rather  closely.,, 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand  the  type  of  com¬ 
mentary  and  edition  Mr.  Shackleton  Bailey 
has  projected  is  certainly  necessary  and  goes 
far  beyond  what  a  diminutive  Oxford  text  can 

hope  to  offer.  pl()72  N  25  ’65  600w 


CICOUREL,  AARON  V.  Method  and  measure 
ment  in  sociology.  247p  $6.95  Free  press 
301.028  Sociology — Research  64-169751 

This  book  attempts  “to  strengthen  sociologi 
cal  research  by  critically  examining  the  foun¬ 


dations  of  method  and  measurement  in  sociol¬ 
ogy,  particularly  at  the  level  of  social  process 
[and  is]  .  .  .  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
method  and  measurement  that  arise  when 
sociologists  seek  to  study  what  Max  Weber 
describes  as  ‘meaningful  behavior’  or  ‘social 
action.’  ”  (Introd)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“Cicourel’s  central  position  is  .  .  .  [that] 
the  measurement  of  any  sociological  variable 
requires  at  some  point  an  unstudied  ‘natural’ 
interpretation  of  what  persons  say  or  write 
to  make  the  present  sketchy  theories  in  so¬ 
ciology  empirically  explicit.  These  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  made  by  a  researcher  through  his 
knowledge  of  language  usage  and  common  cul¬ 
tural  meanings  in  the  relevant  social  order.  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  presence  of  ‘natural’  inter¬ 
pretations  in  measurement  procedures,  rigorous 
measurement  has  not  been  demonstrated.  .  .  . 
While  this  thesis  is  not  new,  the  reviewer  has 
never  seen  it  made  so  convincingly  about  all 
the  major  methods  in  sociology.  .  .  .  [The] 
book  is  valuable.  .  .  .  But  for  the  sympathetic 
reader  who  does  not  wish  to  give  up  his  re¬ 
search  interests  for  this  problem,  it  will  have 
to  be  ‘business  as  usual’  because  Cicourel 
gives  no  practical  suggestions  for  obviating 
the  matter.”  Lindsey  Churchill 

Am  Soc  R  31:132  F  ’66  llOOw 
“Sociology  .  .  .  waited  a  long  time  for 

methodologists  to  insist  that  their  measuring 
instruments  be  consistent  with  their  theoretical 
notions.  One  of  the  best  books  in  that  direction 
is  the  one  I  am  reviewing  here.  ...  It  is  a 
noble  attempt  to  place  research  in  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  matrix.  .  .  .  To  say  that  Cicourel  has 
not  produced  a  perfectly  general  argument 
is  not  offered  in  condemnation.  He  has  made 
a  significant  effort  in  making  sociologists  sys¬ 
tematically  concerned  about  the  theoretical 
assumptions  of  the  design  of  their  research. 
That,  certainly,  is  enough  for  one  volume. 
It  is  a  most  rewarding  reading  experience.  I 
commend  it  highly.”  R.  G.  Francis 

Ann  Am  Acad  359:213  My  ’65  600w 


C1POLLA,  CARLO  M.  Guns,  sails  and  empires; 
technological  innovation  and  the  early  phases 
of  European  expansion,  1400-1700  [Eng  title: 
Guns  and  sails  in  the  early  phase  of  Euro¬ 
pean  expansion,  1400-1700],  192p  il  $5  Pan¬ 

theon  bks. 

940.2  Europe — History — 1492-1789.  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  civilization  66-13017 

“What  gave  the  West  its  commanding  lead 
over  the  East  in  the  early  modem  world?  .  .  . 
[Professor  Cipolla  argues  that]  sailing-ships  and 
gunpowder  .  .  .  gave  Europe  an  armament  and 
a  policy  which  very  quickly  outflanked  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  posed  to  the  Orient  prob¬ 
lems  which  it  could  not  solve.”  (Economist) 
Bibliography. 


“A  graceful,  highly  informative  presentation 
by  a  distinguished  Italian  economic  historian. 
.  .  .  Despite  formidably  copious  (and  often 
entertaining)  footnotes,  statistical  appendices, 
illustrations  of  representative  warsnips  and 
cannon,  and  extensive  bibliography  and  index, 
this  book  is  little  more  than  an  extended, 
suggestive  essay  which  complements  and  ex¬ 
pands  on  certain  themes  in  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  works,  such  as  J.  H.  Parry’s  The  Age  of 
Reconnaissance  [BRD  1963].” 

Choice  3:936  D  ’66  lOOw 


“Here  is  a  most  profound,  if  brief,  historical 
study,  on  a  subject  hitherto  seldom  tackled 
in  this  country.” 

Economist  218:108  Ja  8  ’66  380w 


“When  dealing  with  documentary  or  liter¬ 
ary  material,  as  in  his  account  of  the  economics 
of  gunfounding  and  the  early  development 
of  the  international  arms  trade,  [Professor 
Cipolla]  puts  forward  his  own  independent 
views,  which  are  almost  invariably  sound,  but 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  actual  objects,  and 
in  particular  with  guns,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
he  has  devoted  very  little  time  to  study  ‘in  the 
field’  and  he  relies  heavily,  and  often  quite 
uncritically,  on  his  secondary  authorities.  .  .  . 
[However.]  these  technical  errors  are  not  of 
primary  importance.  Where  his  main  thesis 
Is  concerned,  [he]  argues  his  case  brilliantly 
and  undoubtedly  provides  the  correct  answer 
to  a  fascinating  historical  problem.  Those  who 
have  not  read  his  book  cannot  claim  to  have  a 
complete  understanding  of  modern  history.” 

TLS  p689  J1  28  ’66  1050w 

Va  Q  R  42:clii  autumn  ’66  130w 
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CIPRIANI,  LIDiO.  The  Andaman  Islanders;  ed. 
and  tr.  by  D.  Tayler  Cox,  assisted  by  Linda 
Cole.  159p  pi  $8.50  Praeger 

915.4  Andaman  Islands  66-20312 

“The  author  regards  the  Andaman  islanders 
as  being  direct  descendants  of  the  Negritos, 
who  in  ancient  times  spread  throughout  Asia 
and  Oceania.  After  a  brief  geographical  and 
historical  introduction,  the  author  describes  the 
three  peoples  who  today  represent  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Andamans,  He  then  continues 
with  [an]  account  of  the  Onges,  in  which  he 
discusses  their  way  of  life  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  their  con¬ 
nections,  both  somatic  and  cultural,  with  other 
peoples  of  the  surrounding  continents,  and 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  the  last  of  the 
true  Negritos.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  appendix 
summarizes  evidence  supporting  the  author's 
opinions  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Andaman  peop¬ 
les.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  anthropologist  but  also  a  naturalist, 
Tthe  author]  writes  with  sympathy  of  the 
Onges.  whom  he  calls  ‘These  strange,  child-like 
and  lovable  people,’  and,  with  an  inquisitive 
eye,  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  their 
island.  Although  little  details  are  missing  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  book  through 
the  press,  his  readable  style  is  clearly  as  much 
for  the  layman  as  for  the  scientist.”  Paul  Bix- 

Library  J  91:3414  J1  ’66  150w 
“The  central  ethnographical  task,  at  least  as 
it  is  recounted  in  this  posthumously  edited 
monograph  [has  been]  ill  done.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  attempts  a  general  and  polymathic  survey 
of  everything  that  he  observed.  .  .  .  But  as  for 
what  went  on  in  the  heads  of  the  Andaman 
Islanders  about  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to'  their  spiritual  and  material  universe — 
of  this  we  are  told  very  little  indeed,  and  then 
in  a  prejudiced  vocabulary  redolent  of  the 
more  purblind  Victorian  travellers,  .  .  .  His 
chief  preoccupation,  in  fact,  is  to  link  their 
culture  to  that  of  the  Palaeolithic,  though  he 
is  oblivious  to'  the  considerations  that  this  can 
only  be  affected  if  the  present  is  already  sys¬ 
tematically  understood,  and  that  we  know  al¬ 
most  nothing  about  Palaeolithic  ideas  and  social 
forms  in  any  case.” 

TLS  p740  Ag  18  ’66  500w 


CIRICI-PELLICER,  ALEXANDRE.  Treasures 
of  Spain  from  Charles  V  to  Goya;  introd. 
by  F.  J.  Sdnchez  Cantdn;  text  by  Alexandre 
Cirici-Pellicer  [tr.  from  the  Spanish  by  Robin 
Kemball,  Gladys  Ronkin,  Catherine  Moran], 
236p  il  col  il  $29.50  Skira 
709.46  Art,  Spanish  65-24418 

This  book  “includes  not  only  painting  and 
sculpture  but,  as  well,  architecture,  interiors, 
manuscripts,  vestments,  ceremonial  armor  and 
gold  and  silver  retables  and  monstrances.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  main  attraction  is  in  the  presentation 
of  good  new  photographs,  more  than  new 
points  of  view  or  new  scholarship.  .  .  .  The 
writing  is  smooth  and  even.  An  index  lists 
places,  artists,  and  a  few  concepts,  but  there 
is  no  bibliography.  The  introduction  by  F.  J. 
S&nchez  Cant6n  is  a  condensation  of  his 
collection  of  literary  sources  on  Spanish  art. 
Suitable  for  use  by  beginners,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  alone  are  of  a  quality  to  recommend 
the  book  to  specialists.” 

Choice  3:504  S  '66  190w 
“All  the  incomparable  talents  of  Sidra  Pub¬ 
lications  are  to  be  found  in  this  outstanding 
work  on  Spanish  Art.  The  skill  of  photog¬ 
rapher  Maurice  Babey  is  seen  to  advantage, 
and  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  history  of  Spain 
in  the  beautifully  written  and  translated  text. 

.  .  .  A  work  of  art  and  one  of  reference,  this 
sumptuous  book  should  be  in  the  best  libraries, 
costly  though  it  is,  and  of  course  in  every  art 
museum.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:1402  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
“Whatever  they  happen  to  be.  you  may  pull 
out  your  favorite  laudatory  adjectives  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  technical  production  of  [this  book], 

.  .  .  The  reproductions  .  .  .  look  about  as 
accurate  as  you  can  find.  .  .  .  The  most  won¬ 
derful  plates  in  the  book  are  not  of  paintings 
but  of  the  polychromed  sculpture  of  17th-cen¬ 
tury  Spain.  .  .  .  They  are  rivaled  by  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  chapels  and  sacristies  where  walls 
with  sculpture  and  ornament  of  the  extremes! 
complication  are  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  page 
with  virtually  microscopic  retention  of  detail 
.  .  .  [There  is]  a  solid  critical-historical  sur¬ 


vey  of  the  period.  Unfortunately  the  style,  in 
translation  at  any  rate,  is  a  bit  flat.  .  .  .  All 
told,  'Treasures  of  Spain’  restores  your  faith 
in  art  books.”  John  Canaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  13  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:24  Ag  27  '66  440w 


CITA-MALARD,  SUZANNE.  Religious  orders 
of  women;,  tr.  from  the  French  by  George  J. 
Robinson.  (Twentieth  cent,  encyclopedia  of 
Catholicism,  v86)  llOp  $3.50  Hawthorn  bks. 

271  Monasticism  and  religious  orders. 

Women  and  religion  64-14165 

This  volume  “covers' all  types  of  Orders  and 
Congregations:  contemplatives,  missionaries, 

charity  workers.  Secular  Institutes,  etc. 
.  .  .  LThe  author]  by  papal  privilege  visited 
convents  of  major  and  minor  enclosure  of  many 
different  countries.”  (Best  Sell)  Translation 
of  Un  million  de  religieuses.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Gallagher 

Best  Sell  24:452  F  15  '65  80w 
"A  brief  and  reasonably  accurate  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  and  historical  evolution  of 
religious  life  for  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  West.  It  is  the  more  useful 
because  there  are  no  full  solid  studies  in 
English  at  present  covering  in  a  single  com¬ 
prehensive  way  this  area  of  Church  history. 
Its  brief  statement  on  the  nature  of  religious 
life  ...  is  accurate  and  balanced.  So  also  are 
the  treatments  of  less  essential  matters. 
.  .  .  The  historical  account  is  sound  concern¬ 
ing  the  West  in  the  Patristic,  Medieval,  and 
Early  Modern  centuries,  but  omits  even  brief 
treatment  of  the  Byzantine  world  where 
monasticism  played  a  very  important  role.” 
Choice  3:319  Je  ’66  170w 


CLAIBORNE,  CRAIG,  ed.  The  New  York  times 
menu  cook  book.  See  New  York  times 


CLAIR,  COLIN.  A  history  of  printing  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  314p  il  $10  Oxford 
655.1  Printing — History  66-19802 

“This  book  is  an  attempt  to'  provide  an  out¬ 
line  history  of  the  development  of  printing  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  time  of  Caxton.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Other  men’s  words  scattered  in  monographs, 
biographies,  articles,  dictionary  and  catalogue 
entries  and  specialist  accounts  have  been  as¬ 
sembled,  with  proper  acknowledgement,  by  Mr. 
Colin  Clair  to  form  this  long-needed  book.  His 
own  original  work  is  incorporated  and  he  ex¬ 
hibits  the  critical  selection,  the  respect  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  the  tailoring  of  narrative  that  come 
from  wide  knowledge.  ...  A  notable  omis¬ 
sion  [from  the  study]  is  the  growth  of  or¬ 
ganised  labour.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  a  principle  of  selection  [of  illustrations] 
that  omits  all  twentieth  century  printing  but 
admits  an  apocryphal  portrait  of  Caxton,  an 
arrangement  of  blocks  in  a  travesty  of  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  the  wasteful  use  of  a  colour 
tint  when  so  much  cries  out  for  visual  treat¬ 
ment.” 

Economist  217:1080  D  4  ’65  600w 
Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:4940  O  15  '66  150w 
“[The  author]  has  compressed  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  his  quotations  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected.  His  presentation  of  the  facts  is 
particularly  valuable  because  no  single  volume 
contains  so  much  that  is  pertinent,  and  be¬ 
cause  his  text  has  a  good  index.  Approximately 
one  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  ,  .  .  [and]  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  advent  of 
film  setting.  .  .  .  The  presentation  of  the  book 
is  somewhat  disappointing  .  .  .  and  it  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  find  a  Baskerville  specimen  sheet 
misdated  1574  in  both  caption  and  list  of  illus¬ 
trations.” 

TLS  pl52  F  24  '66  300w 


CLANCY ,  JOHN  G.,  ed.  &  tr.  Dialogues:  re¬ 
flections  on  God  and  man.  See  Paul  VI,  Pope 


C  P'  Medieval  Welsh  lyrics. 

289p  $6.95  St  Martins 

891.6  Welsh  poetry.  Poetry — Collections 

65-22792 

“This  book  provides  translations  in  verse  of 
more  than  one  hundred  poems.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  entire  medieval  period 
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nor  to  represent  all  forms  of  lyric.  It  is  re¬ 
stricted.  in  time  to  the  later  Middle  Age s,  and, 
with  one  exception,  to  one  verse  form,  the 
cywydd  deuaAr  hirion.”  (Introd)  Glossary. 


“[Clancy]  has  chosen  wisely  from  the  works 
of  the  poets  most  sonorous  to  the  modern  ear. 
He  has  translated  the  difficult  cywydd  form  in 
a  way  that  best  brings  to  light  the  originals. 
There  is  a  pronunciation  guide  to  Welsh  names 
and  places  that  is  clear  and  simple  to  follow. 
The  textual  notes  are  concise,  learned,  and  ac¬ 
curate  as  to'  sources.” 

Choice  3:660  O  ’66  230w 

“Mr.  Clancy  has  provided  a  lucid,  informative 
description  of  the  formal  and  linguistic  qualities 
of  Welsh  poetry  between  1340  and  1620.  It  is 
a  poetry  of  high  convention,  one  which  delight¬ 
ed  in  setting  itself  the  most  complicated  tech¬ 
nical  problems.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  [Mr. 
Clancy’s]  preface,  since  one  of  the  conventions 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  reproduce  in 
English,  the  sangiad  or  syntactical  break  at 
the  half-line,  gives  in  translation  a  curiously 
tangled  effect  until  one  is  conscious  of  it  as 
deliberate.  Mr.  Clancy's  diction  is  unobtrusive, 
forthright,  avoids  archaisms  without  attempting 
to  over-modernize  the  voice  of  the  bard.” 
Adrienne  Rich 

Poetry  108:344  Ag  ’66  250w 

“Professor  Clancy’s  translations  of  poems 
which  in  their  technical  aspect  are  just  about 
untranslatable  are  admirable.  ...  It  can  be 
argued  (and  some  have  done  so)  that  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Cywyddwyr  in  past  centur¬ 
ies  are  remote  from  today’s  poetic  experience. 
.  .  .  But  to  one  reviewer  the  argument  is  un¬ 
convincing,  once  the  technical  problems  are 
eased  or  banished  by  a  good  translator.  Most 
of  Professor  Clancy’s  medieval  Welsh  lyrics 
will  be  immediately  intelligible  and  completely 
delightful  to  today’s  reader  of  poetry.  .  .  .  By 
way  of  help  the  translator  has  provided  a 
short  (perhaps  too  short)  introduction,  and 
brief  (certainly  too  brief)  notes.” 

TLS  p757  S  2  ’65  1150w 


CLARE,  HELEN.  Five  dolls  in  a  house;  11.  by 

Aliki.  143p  $3.75  Prentice-Hall 

65-22609 

“Elizabeth,  the  owner  of  dolls  and  doll  house, 
becomes  doll  sized  and  visits  Vanessa,  Amanda, 
Jane,  Lupin,  and  French  Jacqueline,  the  ‘pay¬ 
ing  guest,’  in  their  house.  To  the  dolls  she  is 
Mrs.  Small,  the  landlady;  she  wins  their  con¬ 
fidence,  helps  them  fix  up  the  house,  and  has 
parties  and  adventures  with  them.  Humor  is 
added  by  a  toy  monkey,  reclining  at  ease  on 
the  roof,  who  makes  funny  side  remarks  and 
calls  comments  down  the  chimney  which  delight 
or  insult  depending  on  the  character  of  the  doll 
who  hears  him.  The  dolls  are  not  a  family  but 
a  collection  of  extremely  different  individuals.” 
(Horn  Bk)  Glossary.  “Grades  three  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  talent  that  produced  the  remarkable 
The  Return  of  the  Twelves1  [BRD  1964] 
is  evident  in  the  dialogue  and  imaginative  de¬ 
tails  of  [this  book],  .  .  .  Wisely,  the  editprs 
of  the  present  American  hardbound  edition 
did  not  succumb  to  the  unnecessary  practice 
(tried  in  The  Return  of  the  Twelves)  of 
Americanizing  the  text.  .  .  .  The  illustrations 
by  Aliki  show  a  delightful  monkey  but  un¬ 
fortunately  make  the  five  dolls  comic 
characters  lacking  any  resemblance  to  real 
dollhouse  dolls,  which  weakens  the  impact  of 
an  already  slender  story.  The  five  dolls  are 
carefully  individualized,  and  their  activities 
pleasantly  diverting.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  17  ’66  120w 

Horn  Bk  41:627  D  ’65  30w 


Reviewed  by  June  Barker 

Library  J  91:1696  Mr  15  ’66  70w 


“Helen  Clare  is  the  pen  name  of  Pauline 
Clarke,  the  English  author  who  won  the  1962 
Carnegie  Medal  in  England  for  The  Return  of 
the  Twelves,  a  book  about  the  Bronte  children 
and  their  toy  soldiers.  I  found  Five  Dolls  a  dis¬ 
appointing  performance  by  comparison,  so  I 
looked  at  the  publication  date:  it  appeared  in 
1953  in  England,  so  it  is  one  of  the  author’s 
earlier  books.  But  ...  it  will  doubtless  please 
young  doll  lovers.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:45  Ja  22  '66  80w 


CLARE,  JOHN.  The  shepherd’s  calendar;  ed. 
by  Eric  Robinson  and  Geoffrey  Summerfield; 
with  wood  engravings  by  David  Gentleman. 
139p  $3.40  Oxford 

821  64-4779 

“The  poem  is  the  longest  sustained  work  of 
Clare’s  hopeful  younger  days.  A  month-by¬ 
month  description  of  the  changing  village  year, 
it  was  commissioned  by  Clare’s  publisher, 
Taylor  in  1823,  and  was  written  (mostly  in 
.  .  .  inambic  couplets)  with  the  rapid  excite¬ 
ment  that  generally  marked  the  poet's  inven¬ 
tive  sessions.  .  .  .  But  nearly  four  years  were 
to  pass  before  the  book  appeared.  By  then, 
Clare’s  popular  moment  was  over;  few  copies 
were  sold.  .  .  .  The  original  published  version 
was  considerably  cut.  .  .  .  The  present  editors 
have  .  .  .  restored  the  excised  lines,  provincial 
words,  realistic  images,  .  .  .  the  mildly  radical 
philosophising,  and  other  such  immodesties.” 
(Encounter)  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

Encounter  23:74  S  '64  1200w 
“One  can  isolate  Clare’s  peculiar  purity.  .  .  . 
[A  word]  stays  stubbornly  close  to  the  thing 
it  names,  and  won’t  let  us  look  away  or  be¬ 
yond  to  anything  analogous.  .  .  .  [This]  is 
the  reason  behind  his  use  of  dialect,  which  is 
not  for  him  a  valuable  resource  an  artful 
freaking  of  language.  .  .  .  This  shows  up  in 
Clare  in  the  conspicuous  absence  of  ‘elegant 
variation’.  If  things  have  fixed  names,  then 
the  same  words  will  and  must  recur  as  often 
as  the  same  things  are  spoken  of.  .  .  .  And 
when  in  his  madness  he  identified  himself  with 
Byron,  and  tried  to  write  a  Childe  Harold  and 
a  Don  Juan,  the  manoeuvre  was  not  altogether 
senseless:  Byron’s  special  and  Augustan  kind 
of  Romanticism  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be 
invoked  to  make  Clare  any  sort  of  Romantic 
poet.  .  .  .  [His  is]  one  kind  of  great  poetry, 
sane,  robust  and  astringent.”  Donald  Davie 

New  Statesman  67:964  Je  19  '64  500w 
“[This]  restored  poem  .  .  .  may  easily  be, 
as  its  editors  claim,  ‘the  truest  poem  of  Eng¬ 
lish  country  life  ever  written.’  It  moves  nat¬ 
urally  and  easily,  indoors  and  out,  with  the 
world  of  birds,  beasts,  insects,  grain,  fruit, 
and  flowers  responding  to  the  unremitting 
tasks  of  countryman  and  countrywoman,  .  .  . 
with  weather  accurately  and  delicately  touched 
in — the  pre- machine  world  that  the  young 
Clare  loved  and  understood.  Delightful  on  all 
counts,  not  least  because  of  its  Northampton- 

cjTiir'P  cj’npf'pVi  ,f 

P  New  Yorker  42:179  Mr  12  ’66  230w 
“Clare’s  ‘nature’  poems  live  not  by  virtue  of 
their  descriptive  power,  their  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  miraculous  evocation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  countryside — remarkable  as  these  are — ■ 
but  by  virtue  of  the  passionate  love  of  life 
which  informs  all  his  best  work.  It  is  good 
that  the  centenary  should  be  marked  by  the 
publication  of  an  authentic  and  literal  text  of 
some  of  Clare’s  finest  poetry.  ...  If  we  call 
this  kind  of  writing  ‘simple’,  it  is  because 
our  own  sophistication  blinds  us  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  true  poetry  and  the  true  poet.  .  .  . 
When  such  a  poet  appears  in  human  form, 
he  is  .  .  .  relegated  in  literary  histories  (if 
they  mention  him  at  all)  to  a  chapter  on 
minor  Romantics.  It  is,  therefore,  a  hopeful 
and  encouraging  sign  that  this  admirable  edi¬ 
tion  ...  is  only  a  foretaste  of  the  volume  or 
volumes  being  prepared  by  the  present  edi¬ 
tors  for  inclusion  in  the  Oxford  English  Texts 
series.” 

TLS  p416  My  14  ’64  310w 


CLARK,  COLIN.  The  economics  of  subsistence 
agriculture,  by  Colin  Clark  and  Margaret 
Haswell.  21Sp  $6  St  Martins 
338.1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects 

64-15874 

The  director  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  Institute,  Oxford,  contends  that  “half 
the. world’s  population  still  lives  by  subsistence 
agriculture.  ...  While  only  a  minority  are 
actually  hungry,  they  all  live  on  a  monotonous 
diet,  with  the  threat  of  famine  ever-present. 
.  .  .  This  book  assembles  evidence  from  fifty- 
seven  countries  on  the  manner  in  which  a  sub¬ 
sistence  cultivator  produces,  how  he  occupies 
his  working  hours,  his  methods  of  transport 
and  exchange,  how  he  owns  or  leases  his  land, 
and  how  he  spends  what  money  he  has.  Many 
new  .  .  .  economic  relationships  are  revealed  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendix  contains  System  of 
weights;  Conversion  factors;  and  Definitions. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“.[The  authors]  take  up  a  series  of  such 
topics  as  level  of  agricultural  output,  utilization 
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CLARK,  COLIN — Continued 

of  labor,  man-land  ratios,  productivity,  .  rents 
and  prices  of  land,  role  of  trade  in  relation  to 
different  methods  of  transport,  and  aid  ana 
development  policies.  ...  The  way  [meyl 
have  gone  about  it  is  disconcerting.  ....  With 
M.  R.  Haswell  [Clark]  has  put  together  in  [this 
book]  ...  a  series  of  60  odd  charts  and  tables 
which  are  open  to  the  same  basic  objections 
as  those  in  his  Conditions  of  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress,  while  the  text  has  none  of  the,  redeeming 
qualities  or  the  interest  of  the  earlier  work. 
.  .  .  To  a  significant  extent  the  haphazard 
character  of  the  statistical  materials  purveyed 
by  Clark  and  Haswell  reflects  their  failure  to 
define  the  nature,  time-range,  and  coverage  ot 
subsistence  agriculture.”  Daniel  Thorner 
Am  Econ  R  56:282  Mr  '66  650w 


“We  have  been  from  time  to  time  presented 
with  terrifyingly  large  estimates  of  the  problem 
[of  the  extent  of  physical  hunger],  .  .  .  Tnese 
estimates  the  present  authors — one  ot  whom 
has  long  played  the  role  of  ah  economic 
iconoclast— nave  been  at  pains  to  scale  down. 
.  .  .  The  authors’  own  tentative  solution  to  the 
problem  involves  encouraging,  by  an  actual 
subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  richer  countries, 
such  exports  of  manufactured  goods  as  they 
can  achieve  and  also  further  exports  of  their 
agricultural  products  except  those  whose  mar¬ 
kets  are  facing  unmanageable  surpluses.  ...  it 
is  a  revolutionary  concept  of  international  trade 
patterns,  but  revolutionary  methods  may  well 
be  essential  to  meet  the  situation.” 

TLS  p65  Ja  28  '65  4l)0w 


CLARK,  ELLA  E.  Indian  legends  from  the 
northern  Rockies.  (Civilization  of  Am.  Indian 
ser)  350p  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

398.2  Indians  of  North  America— Legends 

66-13421 

In  this  anthology  the  reader  “will  find  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  oral  literature  of  the  Indians 
m  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  tribes  that  have  lived 
[there]  since  white  men  came  to  the  region, 
according  to  John  R.  Swanton  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  are  the  Nez  Percbs, 
Coeur  d’ Alcnes,  Flatheads,  Kalispels  (or  Pend 
d’Oreilles),  Kutenais,  Shoshonis,  Bannocks, 
Arapahos,  Gros  Ventres,  Biackfeet,  Assiniboines 
and  Crows.  Because  the  Sioux  frequently  came 
into  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  make  war  or 
to  hunt  buffalo,  two  of  their  landscape  legends 
are  included.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  indicates  considerable  research 
and  is  well  written  with  sympathy  and  humor. 
For  most  tribes  there  is  an  account  of  their 
first  contact  with  the  Whites,  usually  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  This  work  can  be  re¬ 
commended  for  YA  reading  as  well  as  general 
library  collections.”  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2835  Je  1  '66  120w  [YA] 

“Some  people  will  be  unhappy  that  Miss 
Clark,  professor  emeritus  of  English  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  tailored  the  telling  of 
these  stories  for  the  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  non-Indian  readers.  .  .  .  But.  as 
in  her  previous  books  of  legends  of  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Indians  of  Canada, 
she  has  done  something  that  should  be  done, 
and  that  students  and  specialists  cannot  or  will 
not  do:  communicated  this  heritage  to  the  non- 
Indian  reading  public  in  terms  it  can  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy.  This  is  not  a  Dick-and- Jane 
story-hour  book  for  the  third  grade — although 
its  tales  will  give  lasting  pleasure  to  persons  of 
all  ages.  Its  principal  value  is  the  illumination 
it  offers  to  the  mature  reader  who  thinks  he 
already  knows  everything  worth  knowing 
about  American  Indians.”  A.  M.  Josephy 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  O  9  '66  750w 

“[The  author  is]  to  be  thanked  for  the  care 
and  patience  with  which,  from  1950  to  1955. 
she  listened  to  old  Indians  of  our  Northwestern 
States  remembering  aloud  the  stories  handed 
down  orally  from  one  generation  to  another. 
She  dug  into  the  archives  for  still  further 
stories,  published  and  unpublished,  recorded 
by  others.  The  result  is  a  work  enchanting 
for  its  poetry  and  curiously  absorbing 
for  its  history.  It  is  poetry  in  no  formal  sense 
but  poetry  nevertheless,  in  terms  of  innate 
rhythms  and  imagination.  .  .  .  alive  with  the 
drama  of  life  and  death,  somber  and  whimsical, 
full  of  imagery  at  once  delicate  and  vivid.” 
J.  K.  Hutchens 

Sat  R  49:25  Ag  13  '66  1650w 


CLARK,  GRAHAME.  Prehistoric  societies,  by 
Grahame  Clark  and  Stuart  Piggott.  356p  il  pi 
maps  $6.95  Knopf 

913.03  Man.  Prehistoric.  Society,  Primitive 

64-19094 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:807  Ja  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Goldman 

NatUr  Hist  75:64  Je  '66  250w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  71:344  Mr  11 


'66  280W 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Dyson 

Science  152:63  Ap  1  66  270w 
“The  aim  [of  this  book]  is  to  examine  the 
nature,  basis,  structure  and  status  of  the 
various  human  groups  or  societies  which 
caused  the  events  of  prehistory  or  were 
affected  by  them.  This  aim  is  brilliantly 
achieved,  when  one  considers  the  weakness  of 
the  evidence  even  after  more  than  a  century 
of  archaeological  effort.  .  .  .  The  range  [is] 
wide  in  time,  and  it  is  also  wide,  though  per¬ 
haps  sometimes  unevenly,  in  space.  The  New 
World  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  Old. 
.  .  .  The  text  is  extremely  up  to  date  in  terms 
of  sites,  chronology  and  facts  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ranges  far  beyond  the  classic  sites  and 
areas  of  the  usual  handbooks.” 

TLS  p348  Ap  21  '66  700w 


CLARK,  JAMES  L.  Good  hunting;  fifty  years 
of  collecting  and  preparing  habitat  groups  for 
the  American  museum.  242p  il  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Okla.  press 

B  or  92  Animals — Collection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  66-13412 

“As  a  staff  member  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City  for 
many  years,  the  author  traveled  the  world  over 
to  collect  prime  museum  specimens,  some¬ 
times  risking  life  and  limb  stalking  the  big 
game  animals  he  wanted.  He  has  made  five 
safaris  to  Africa,  one  to  Southeast  Asia,  one  to 
Central  Asia,  and  many  lesser  expeditions 
throughout  North  America  studying  and  col¬ 
lecting  wild  life.  .  .  .  [He  is  also  responsible 
for]  mounting  his  big  game  trophies  and  [for] 
creating  the  habitat  settings  in  which  they 
appear  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Though  it  tries  to  jam  all  the  remembered 
detail  of  80-plus  years  into  200  pages,  [this] 
book  will  hold  your  interest  and  stimulate 
your  imagination.  It  is  recommended  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  all  public  and  school  libraries  and 
suitable  for  enjoyable  family  reading.”  D  M. 
Simms 

Library  J  91:2510  My  15  ’66  250w 
“[This]  autobiography  of  an  American  oc¬ 
togenarian  .  .  .  differs  from  many  others  of  its 
kind  in  its  account  of  [the  author]  as  a  mas- 
tercraftsman  in  the  little  known  art  of  repro¬ 
ducing  groups  of  wild  animals  for  museum 
pieces.  _.  .  .  The  taxidermist’s  art,  in  the  scale 
on  which  Mr.  Clark  and  others  have  worked 
to  produce  groups  of  animals  for  American 
museums,  is  to  take  the  stuffing  out  and  fit 
the  skin  to  a  carefully  sculptured  shell,  adding 
details  of  the  animal’s  typical  habitat  to  in¬ 
crease  the  illusion  of  life  and  movement.  There 
is  much  in  this  that  is  akin  to  sculpture.  It  is 
no  surprise  to  learn,  after  looking  at  some  fine 
photographs  of  animal  groups  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  that  Mr. 
Clark  is  himself  a  sculptor  of  repute  of  animal 
bronzes.” 

TLS  p758  Ag  25  ’66  180w 


CLARK,  KENNETH.  Rembrandt  and  the  Italian 
renaissance.  225p  181pl  $10  N.Y.  univ.  press 
759.94  Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Rijn 

66-13550 

The  first  of  the  Wrightsman  Lectures,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  in  1964.  this  study  “has  the  double  aim 
first  of  defining  the  influence  of  Renaissance 
art  on  Rembrandt,  and  second  of  establishing 
its  relevance  to  the  artist’s  creative  processes.” 
(N  Y  Rev  of  Books)  Included  is  the  1656  in¬ 
ventory  of  Rembrandt’s  possessions.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 

lOOw 

“It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  felicit¬ 
ous  combination  of  illustration  and  text. 
Throughout,  the  visual  fact  asserts  itself  along 
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with  the  well-chosen  phrase — and  one  has  the 
feeling  that  Sir  Kenneth’s  ardor  for  scholar¬ 
ship  and  for  Rembrandt’s  art  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  combining  both  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  form.  Except  for  a  so-so'  frontispiece 
in  color,  the  illustrations  are  in  black-and- 
white;  and  while  the  binding  of  the  book  is  an 
ordinary  red  cloth  we  are  treated  inside  to 
good  printing  on  varnished  paper.  This  is  not 
the  usual  ‘picture  book’  of  art.”  Richard  Beale 
Library  J  91:4939  O  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:358  S  9  ’66  650w 
“For  people  who  see  Rembrandt’s  work  .  .  . 
as  an  achievement  outside  time,  expressing 
a  different  repertory  of  emotion  from  that  of 
his  contemporaries  and  reaching  down  to  a 
deeper  level  of  artistic  experience,  this  book 
will  take  its  place  as  the  most  articulate  and 
sensitive  of  all  introductions  to  Rembrandt.  .  .  . 
While  [Sir  Kenneth  Clark’s]  book  rightly  draws 
on  the  conclusions  of  earlier  scholars,  it  is 
punctuated  by  observations  that  are  valid  and 
original;  and  he  is  unfailingly  responsive  to  the 
human  impulse  behind  Rembrandt’s  work.  In 
lecturing  there  is  an  inbuilt  temptation  to 
present  conclusions  more  succinctly  and  pro¬ 
vocatively  than  is  usual  in  written  work,  and 
the  present  book  from  time  to  time  lays  itself 
open  to  objection  on  this  count.  .  .  .  Some  of 
his  claims  are  speculative  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so.  But  they  proceed  from  a  consistent, 
convincing  vision  of  Rembrandt’s  creative  ma¬ 
chinery.”  John  Pope-Hennessy 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:22  S  8  ’66  2000w 
“What  gives  [Sir  Kenneth’s]  study  .  .  .  such 
distinction  is  his  genuine  understanding  of 
what  motivates  an  artist.  .  .  .  Sir  Kenneth 
has  an  admirable  ability  to  express  visual  ideas 
in  literary  terms,  so  that  he  can  evoke  the 
gradual  transformation  of  a  motif  through  the 
various  layers  of  the  artist’s  consciousness.  .  .  . 
The  author  makes  clear  that  many  of  the  works 
central  to  his  argument  are  controversial  either 
in  attribution  or  date.  Much  remains  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  Sir  Kenneth  has  refreshingly 
thought  out  his  own  firmly  expressed  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt  and  his 
pupils.  Some  of  his  new  opinions  convince, 
while  others  will  not  be  so  readily  accepted. 
.  .  .  The  author’s  taste  was  undoubtedly  nur¬ 
tured  on  a  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
but  his  marked  dislike  of  some  of  the  grosser 
aspects  of  Rembrandt’s  work  does  strike  a 
rather  Victorian  note  today.  The  most  original 
part  of  Sir  Kenneth’s  study  lies  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  influence  of  Raphael  and  early 
Renaissance  perspective.” 

TLS  p912  O  6  ’66  1200w 


CLARK,  KENNETH  B.,  jt.  ed.  The  Negro 
American.  See  Parsons,  T. 


CLARK,  LEONARD,  comp.  Common  ground; 
an  anthology  for  the  young;  with  il.  by 
M.  E.  Eldridge.  223p  $3.75  Transatlantic 
821.08  English  poetry — Collections  66-1923 
“Here  are  more  than  160  poems  chosen  for 
young  people  and  grouped  under  general 
themes.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  poems]  include  familiar  and  unfam¬ 
iliar,  ranging  in  time  from  Isaiah  to  John 
Betjeman,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
are  all  English  poets.  Emphasis  is  on  serious 
poetry.  Format  is  fairly  attractive  though  print 
is  quite  small.  Additional  purchase  where  in¬ 
terest  indicates,”  Ruth  Rausen 

Library  J  91:2216  Ap  15  ’66  60w 


“Why  is  this  good  anthology  not  an  excellent 
anthology,  to  be  recommended  as  this  genera¬ 
tion’s  successor  to  Come  Hither  [by  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  BRD  19231?  ...  In  the  first  place 
this  book  is  too  short,  and  this  is  not  com¬ 
pliment  but  complaint.  .  .  .  Then  Mr  Clark 
has  chosen  to  arrange  his  anthology  in  the 
de  la  Mare  manner,  that  is,  by  division  into 
subject  sections.  .  .  .  They  are  too  short 

to  sustain  the  chosen  mood  and  maddening 
to  the  adult  reader  who  is  constantly  aware  of 
other  equally  fine  poems  he  feels  indispensable 
under  each  chosen  title.  The  two  methods  of 
subject  sections  and  extracts  sometimes  com¬ 
bine  to  present  a  poem  unfairly.  .  .  .  Lack  of 
space  cannot  excuse  an  omission  which  is,  of 
itself,  enough  to  condemn  this  anthology  de¬ 
spite  its  excellences.  This  is  omission  of  an 
index  of  authors’  names  with  their  dates  and 
some  indications  of  the  dates  and  sources  of 
anonymous  poems.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  basis  of  a 


first-class  anthology  for  children.  .  .  .  Let 
Mr.  Clark  produce  a  second  edition,  enlarged, 
annotated,  provided  with  an  index  of  authors’ 
names  and  dates  and  with  good  texts.” 

TLS  p598  J1  9  '64  1200w 


CLARK,  NORMAN  H.  The  dry  years;  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  social  change  in  Washington.  318p 
$6.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
178  Temperance,.  Prohibition  65-14839 

The  author  "traces  temperance  sentiment 
and  activity  in  Washington  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  through  the  Prohibition 
era  down  to  the  1950’s.  He  analyzes  the  vari¬ 
ous  strains  and  emphases  in  this  movement, 
illustrates  connections  with  other  reforms,  and 
discusses  the  impact  made  by  temperance  re¬ 
formers  upon  society  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


A  recently  renewed,  scholarly  interest  in 
the  American  temperance  movement  and  Pro¬ 
hibition  is  apparent,  .  .  .  [and]  has  already  led 
to  a  revision  of  the  traditional  approach.  .  .  . 
In  this  book  Norman  Clark  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  revisionist  school.  His  is 
one  of  the  few  studies  in  depth  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement  and  Prohibition  within  a  single 
state  [and  is]  a  judicious,  well-documented, 
highly  readable  narrative.  .  .  .  Clark  adds  to 
the  value  of  his  study  by  testing  on  a  state 
level  two  major  generalizations.  .  .  .  Most 
convincing  js  his  refutation  of  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  that  the  drive  for  Prohibition  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  and  a  part  of  a  rural,  antiurban 
reaction.  Less  convincing  is  his  support  of  the 
generalizations  that  temperance  was  a  middle- 
class  reform  and  that  the  adoption  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion  was  a  middle-class  accomplishment.” 
Norton  Mezvmsky 

Am  Hist  R  71:680  Ja  ’66  350w 
“Clark  attempts  to  cover  his  subject  from 
the  arrival  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  recent 
past.  But  his  sources  for  the  early  period 
and  his  understanding  of  nineteenth-century 
reform  are  both  limited,  and  he  mars  his 
volume  with  shallow,  often  speculative  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters.  The  persevering  reader  be¬ 
gins  to  receive  his  reward  when  he  reaches 
the  pages  on  the  twentieth  century.  There  he 
sees  the  result  of  wide  research  in  manu¬ 
scripts,  published  materials,  and  personal  inter¬ 
views.  .  .  .  One  of  the  book’s  better  features 
is  its  development  of  the  personalities  of 
leaders  on  both  sides.  The  discussion  of  law 
enforcement,  which  considers  its  political 
implications,  is  both  scholarly  and  sparkling. 

.  .  .  Illustrations  are  unusually  well  chosen  and 
effective.  But  it  is  particularly  regrettable  that 
the  notes  of  a  monograph  published  by  a 
university  press  should  be  exiled  to  the  rear. 
In  the  main,  this  is  a  worthwhile,  readable 
book.”  F.  L.  Byrne 

J  Am  Hist  52:854  Mr  ’66  460w 
“An  intelligent  and  unusual  case  study.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  shift  away  from  Protestant 
orthodoxy  on  the  liquor  question  was  due.  as 
Dr.  Clark  makes  fairly  clear,  to  the  later 
immigration  into  Washington  of  new  ethnic 
groups  which  did  not  share  the  horror  of 
alcohol  manifested  both  by  the  Puritans  of 
British  stock  and  by  the  Swedes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  .  .  .  The  whole  account  of  the  liquor 
politics  of  the  state,  and  the  role  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  and  of  the  clerical  and  lav 
lobbies  for  the  ‘noble  experiment’  is  full  of 
interest  and  of  illumination.  .  .  .  But  in  Dr. 
Clark’s  account  of  the  comparative  success  of 
preventing  a  return  to  the  free  old  days  before 
Prohibition,  he  has  concentrated  perhaps  too 
much  on  the  weakness  of  the  local  beer  and 
not  enough  on  the  disastrous  effects  and  de¬ 
plorable  flavour  of  the  local  wine.” 

TLS  p675  Ag  5  '65  500w 


CLARK,  ROBERT  LANIER,  jt.  auth.  An 
anatomy  of  The  turn  of  the  screw.  See 
Cranflll,  T.  M. 


CLARK,  THOMAS  D.  Three  paths  to  the 
modem  South;  education,  agriculture,  and 
conservation;  delivered  at  Mercer  University 
on  October  27  and  28,  1964.  (Eugenia  Dorothy 
Blount  Lamar  memorial  lectures)  103p  $3 
Univ.  of  Ga.  press 

330.975  Southern  States— Economic  condi¬ 
tions.  Education — Southern  States 

65-25288 

“From  1865  to  1940  it  was  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  the  agrarian  way  of  life  that 
Southern  efforts  were  centered  in  seeking  an 
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CLARK,  T.  D. — Continued 

approach  to  the  future.  Dr.  Clark  shows  that 
economic  advancement  of  the  South  was  de¬ 
veloped  along  the  paths  of  education,  agricul¬ 
ture.  and  conservation.  He  sees  these  three 
‘crusades’  as  more  basic  to  the  economy  than 
industry,  yet  inseparable  from  the  Southern 
industrial  revolution.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib- 
liog'raphy.  Index. 


“Frequent  excursions  among  travelers,  gen¬ 
eral  storekeepers,  and  country  editors  in  the 
South  have  given  [Clark]  an  unrivaled  knowl¬ 
edge  of  southern  society  since  Appomattox. 
To  some  extent,  these  regional  reformers 
were  the  creators  of  the  modern  South,  though 
Clark  does  not  exaggerate  their  achievements. 
Indeed,  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  his  book 
may  well  be  his  critical  evaluation  of  their 
unrealistic  assumptions  and  illusory  expecta¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Clark’s  three  lectures  provide  a 
convenient  summary  of  regional  conditions  and 
reforms  in  the  areas  he  discusses)  But  their 
chief  significance  stems  from  the  author’s 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  these  movements  in 
terms  of  the  economic  and  social  revolution 
now  ocurring  in  the  South,  a  development  he 
earlier  analyzed  in  The  Emerging  South  [BED 
19611.”  D  ,W.  Grantham 

Am  Hist  R  71:1081  Ap  ’66  300w 
“Unfortunately,  there  appear  to  have  been 
few,  if  any,  revisions  of  the  lectures,  lending 
a  somewhat  superficial  and  poorly  organ¬ 
ized  quality  to  the  work.  The  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  required  by  a  study  of  economic  growth 
and  social  change  tends  to  be  unsophisticated 
and  generally  unsatisfactory.  While  much  of 
the  material  presented  is  simply  ‘old  hat,’ 
Clark  does  make  a  number  of  assertions  that 
upon  closer  examination  turn  out  to  be  un¬ 
proved  hypotheses,  ma.ny  of  which  should  be 
fascinating  and  fruitful  to  the  advanced  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  professional  scholar  in  terms 
of  both  discussion  and  research.  Recommended 
only  for  the  richer  libraries  of  those  building 
strong  Southern  collections.” 

Choice  3:149  Ap  ’66  180w 


CLARK-KENNEDY,  ARCHIBALD  EDMUND. 

Edith  Cavell:  pioneer  and  patriot.  248p  il  pi 
$6  Hillary  house 

B  or  92  Cavell.  Edith  65-66486 

The  “biography  of  an  English  nurse  whom 
the  Germans  shot  for  smuggling  soldiers  out 
of  Belgium  during  the  Great  War.”  (Choice) 


.  .  .  [Miiss  Cavell’ s]  clearsighted  biographer 
insists  she  was  no  martyr:  ‘few  women  have 
in  fact  deliberately  disobeyed  the  laws  im¬ 
posed  on  an  occupied  country  more  flagrantly’ 
[and  declares]  her  death  was  not  technically 
an  ‘atrocity.’  ” 

TLS  p599  J1  15  ’65  600w 


CLARKE,  MARY  STETSON.  The  iron  peacock: 
il.  by  Robert  MacLean.  251p  $3.95:  lib  bdg 
$3.77  Viking 

66-11909 


“Joanna  Sprague’s  father  had  died  on  ship¬ 
board  and,  although  gently  born  and  reared, 
[sixteen-year  old  Joanna]  had  to  submit  to 
being  indentured  on  ’arrival  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony.  .  .  .  Among  the  others 
who  became  bond  servants  were  a  number  of 
Scots,  prisoners  of  Cromwell’s  army  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  who  were  sold  to  the  company 
that  operated  the  Iron  Works  on  the  Saugus 
River.  Joanna  worked  near  the  Iron  Works 
in  the  home  of  the  Iron  Master.  The  Scots 
became  her  friends  and  she  made  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Indian  girl  Yaweta,  whose  father 
bad  placed  her  in  the  home  of  the  minister 
so  that  she  might  learn  about  the  white  man’s 
religion.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Teen-age.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


"In  clear  simple  language  and  a  style  to 
match,  Mary  Clarke  reveals  deep  emotions 
in  strong  vibrant  characters  who  project 
thought-provoking  ideas  concerning  religion  and 

i  +  d  f'YtrpmA's  tf 

Best  Sell  26:99  Je  1  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl3  Ag  14  ’66  330w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p4  J1  14  ’66 
70w 

"The  account  of  the  antagonism  of  other 
Indians  toward  Yaweta  and  her  father  gives 
insight  into  the  period  and  adds  depth  to 
the  story.  Unusual  setting,  variety  in  characters 
and  incidents,  and  a  satisfying  romance  make 
this  story  worth  adding  to  the  many  others 
about  the  American  Colonies  in  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:315  Je  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:5754  N  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Robin  McKown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl4  My  8  ’66 
200w  [YA] 


CLARKE,  PAULINE.  See  Clare,  H. 


‘TThis]  book  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
emotional  legacies  the  events  of  World  War  I 
left  with  those  who  lived  through  them.  The 
author  is  not  detached  from  his  subject;  Edith 
Cavell  is  old-fashioned,  partisan  biography 
with  only  an  occasional  thin  layer  of  objectiv¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  Surprisingly,  Clark-Kennedy  seems 

slightly  annoyed  by  the  consequences  of  his 
subject’s  heroism:  martyrdom,  he  feels,  has 
obscured  what  should  be  her  major  claim 
to  fame:  her  role  as  a  pioneer  in  the  history 
of  nursing.  This  aspect  of  her  life  has  been 
neglected,  and  the  author’s  assertion  that  she 
was  ‘the  pioneer  of  better  nursing  in  Belgium’ 
seems  valid.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  nursing 

should  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  but  for,  the  historian  of 
World  War  I,  the  book  is  little  more  than  a 
lengthy  footnote.”  Galen  Broeker 

Am  Hist  R  72:197  O  ’66  600w 
"Clark-Kennedy  relates  the  larger  pattern  of 
social  history  in  this  well  written  biography. 
Highly  suitable  for  undergraduate  reading,  this 
book  clearly  underlines  the  moral  that  not  all 
heroes  ride  white  horses.” 

Choice  3:500  S  ’66  150w 


“[Miss  Cavell]  became  a  nurse  when  nursing 
was  developing  into  a  serious  profession  and 
Dr.  Clark-Kennedy  illuminates  her  early  career 
with  expert  knowledge.  .  .  .  Patriotism  was  not 
everything  in  Edith  Cavell’, 9  life.  Duty  and  the 
care  for  individual  human  beings  usually 
counted  for  more.  But  patriotism  shaped  her 
course  at  the  moment  of  crisis  and  she  died 
for  her  country.  Dr.  Clark-Kenned.v’s  book  ends 
with  Edith  Cavell’s  death.  He.  too.  has  done 
his  duty  as  a  biographer  ...  in  [this]  careful 
and  scholarly  book.”  A.  J.  P.  Tavlor 

New  Statesman  70:17  ,TI  2  ’65  600w 
“Wartime  hysteria,  inflated  nationalism  and 
propaganda-value  served  to  place  Nurse  Cavell 
on  the  pedestal  she  occupies  as  heroic  martyr 
to  an  unnamed  cause.  .  .  .  Dr.  Clark-Kennedv’s 
biography  is  the  most  balanced  and  authorita¬ 
tive  study  yet  made  of  its  two-part  subject. 


CLARKE.  W.  M.  The  city  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy.  234p  $12.50  Transatlantic 
332.1  Finance — London.  Banks  and  banking 
— London 

“The  main  functions  of  the  City  are  dealt 
with — banking,  foreign  exchange  dealings,  the 
gold  market,  insurance,  commodity  markets, 
shipping  (with  special  reference  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Baltic  Exchange)  and  capital  mar¬ 
kets.  .  .  .  The  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  accounts  of  detailed  functions.  In 
the  later  chapters  the  author  branches  out  into 
discussions  about  the  sterling  question  and 
economic  growth.  His  main  contention  is  that 
the  City  has  survived  and,  in  certain  directions, 
multiplied,  because  of  ita  efficiency.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Horniker 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:212  N  ’66  650w 
“This  concise,  readable  and  eminently  au¬ 
thoritative  book  by  the  Financial  and  Industrial 
Editor  of  The  Times  is  sure  to  become  a  prime 
text  for  those  who  want  to  learn  about  the 
City,  as  well  as  compulsive  reading  for  those 
who  !n  it-  .  .  .  The  particular  merit  in 

Mr.  Clarke  s  book  is  that  it  straddles  three 
elements  in  the  City  that  are  not  often  found 
in  a  single  book.  First  there  is  a  concise  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  institutional  structure  of  the  City 
with  much  prominence  given  to  the  most 
recent  changes,  always  in  its  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.  Secondly  ...  an  assessment  of  the  City’s 
overseas  earnings.  .  .  .  Thirdly  .  .  .  Mr.  Clarke 
runs  briefly  over  the  wider  and  now  widely 
discussed  issues  in  international  monetary  ar¬ 
rangements.” 

Economist  216:443  J1  31  ’65  800w 
“The  book  is  well  written  and  gives  an  excel- 
lent  picture  of  the  international  importance  of 
London  as  the  financial  crossroads  of  the  world. 
It  should  appeal  to  those  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  finance  and  economic  history  ”  R  W 
Haseltine 

Library  J  91:2052  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
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“For  most  readers  this  timely  book  will  great¬ 
ly  enlarge  their  knowledge  about  the  vast  multi¬ 
farious  work,  particularly  in  the  international 
field,  done  by  that  entity,  ‘The  City’.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
templation  of  the  great  historic-  -panorama  is 
bound  to  be  rueful,  or  anyhow  ambivalent.  .  .  . 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  encouraging  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Clarke’s  detailed  account  that  the 
City  has  in  fact  been  ‘buckling  to’  in  recent 
years.  .  .  .  He  threads  his  way  through  the 
complexities  of  recent  discussions  and  proposals 
about  international  liquidity  in  a  judicious  and 
moderate  manner.  .  .  .  His  praise  of  the  City 
is  tempered  by  a  recognition  that  certain  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  attach 
too  much  importance  to  ‘mystique’.  He  does 
not,  however,  spell  out  his  criticisms  very 
clearly.” 

TLS  p771  S  9  ’65  750w 


CLASON,  W.  E.,  jt.  comp.  Dictionary  of  pure 
and  applied  physics,  v2.  See  De  Vries,  L. 


CLAVELL,  JAMES.  Tai-pan;  a  novel  of  Hong 
Kong.  590p  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

Li  66-16356 

Set  in  Hong  Kong,  in  the  years  following 
England’s  victory  in  the  first  Opium  War,  this 
book  describes  the  life  of  “Dirk  Struan  [who] 
is  tai-pan  (supreme  ruler)  of  the  Noble  House, 
the  most  powerful  trading  company  in  the 
Orient.  Struan  realizes  with  a  prophetic 
vision  the  value  of  Hong  Kong  and  her  port. 
He  feels  that  England  must  use  this  area 
to  branch  out  over  the  far  East.  Opposition 
to  his  plan  comes  from  the  apathy  of  politicians 
in  England.  Struan  must  also  deal  with 
Chinese  pirates  and  with  the  multiple  entity 
that  is  China  and  her  people.  Tyler  Brock, 
his  mortal  enemy,  would  gladly  wreek  StJuan 
either  financially  or  physically.  His  greatest 
ally  is  his  faith  in  himself.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:708  N  26  66  70w 

“Despite  the  length  of  [this!  novel,  it  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  interesting.  Clavell,  a  movie 
scenarist,  .  .  .  has  a.  first  rate  c° m man d  of 
dialogue:  the  story,  in  fact,  is  told  almost 
completely  in  dialogue.  The  little  narration 
that  does  occur  is  quietly  effective.  .  .  .  ±rer- 
haps  the  only  significant  flaw  in  the  novel  is 
that  occasionally  Struan  is  just  a  bit  too  un¬ 
believable.  ...  In  Clavell  s  earlier  novel  King 
Rat’  [BRD  19621  he  expertly  analyzed  the 
psychological  make-up  of  the  man  of  Power, 
of  the  man  of  cruelty.  In  Tai-Pan  Clavell 
seems  more  concerned  with  the  external  effects 
of  power.  He  does  not  analyze  so  much  as 
state  that  there  are  times  when  man  must 
grab  and  use  power  if  he  is  to  remain  a  man. 
For  generally  profitable  and  enjoyable  summer 
reading  ‘Tai-Pan’  would  be  difficult  to  beat. 

Fred  Rot££sdtargeU  26:147  J1  15  ’66  500w 

ReviewedbbyyT.  ^Vince^  ±  ^  ^ 

“  ‘Tai-Pan’  is  a  complete,  all-inclusive, 
economy- size  book,  from  the  bollnA  ^eet  of  the 
past  to  the  first  railroads — and  the  steamers 
to  outspeed  the  clippers  on  the  Far  East  trade 
routes.  The  men  who  hate  pack  other  on  page 
one  wait  till  almost  page  690  to  settle  theh- 
scores;  some  readers  will,  not  be  so  patient. 
This  is  a  blockbuster  in  dimensions  but  not  In 
wallop.  If  the  spaces  between  the  free-for-alls 
had  been  contracted,  it  would  have  been  a 

bang-up  good  novel.  ”BW.RG.3Rogers22  ^  ^ 

Time  87:108  Je  17  ’66  230w 


CLAWSON,  MARION, 
tion  in  perspective. 


jt.  auth.  Soil  conserva' 
See  Held,  R.  B. 


CLAYTON,  RICHARD.  See  Haggard,  W. 


CLEARY,  JON.  The  high  commissioner;  a 

novel.  284p  $4.50  Morrow  66-23351 

“Detective  Sgt.  Scobie  Malone  is  sent  from 
Sydney  to  London  to  arrest  the  Australian 
High  Commissioner,  John  Quentin,  for  the  20- 
vear-old  murder  of  his  first  wife.  But  he  flnd^> 
that  Quentin  is  the  leading  force  m  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  seekmg  to  end  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  a  conference  that  may  end  m 
disaster  without  him,  and  Malone  can  under¬ 


stand  the  Commissioner’s  need  for  more  time, 
and  Australia’s  need  for  peace  in  Asia.  There 
are  .  .  .  attacks  on  Quentin’s  life,  and  Malone 
finds  he  must  use  all  his  skill  in  protecting 
his  charge.”  (Library  J) 


“The  involvements  call  for  a  reader  willing 
to  accept  a  few  incredibilities,  conventional 
portraiture,  fairly  staid  dialogue,  and  a  naive 
simplification  of  high-level  diplomatic  proce¬ 
dures.  Given  that,  Cleary  can  spin  an  enter¬ 
taining  story  in  a  workmanlike  way  for  a  fairly 
general  public.”  G.  E.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  26:232  O  1  ’66  450w 
“[This  novel]  is  an  unusual  combination  of 
police  procedure  and  international  intrigue  .  .  . 
[and]  high  adventure  in  unexpected  places,  and 
could  deserve  a  place  on  regular  fiction  shelves 
as  well  as  in  the  mystery  collections.”  M.  K. 
(rr£int 

Library  J  91:3764  Ag  ’66  170w 
“The  man  has  a  noble  gift  for  storytelling, 
a  nice  dry  humor  and  an  ability  to  keep  two 
full-scale  plots  going  at  once  without  any 
neglect  of  characterization.  This  is  partly  a 
spy  novel,  but  also  a  great  deal  more;  and  I 
am  not  going  to  say  another  word  about  the 
plot  because  it  opens  with  the  best  narrative 
hook  of  the  season,  and  you  should  let  Mr. 
Cleary  develop  his  many  surprises  from  there.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  6  ’66  90w 
TLS  p922  O  6  ’66  200w 


CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  LANGHORNE.  See 

Twain,  M. 


CLEMENTS,  R.  E.  God  and  temple.  163p  $3.75 
Fortress  press 

296.3  Bible.  O.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  God.  Judaism  65-6743 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  and  theological  significance  of  the 
Jerusalem  temple  as  a  witness  to  the  presence 
of  God  in  Ancient  Israel.  ...  In  the  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament  .  .  .  the  Jerusalem  temple, 
more  than  any  other  institution  of  An¬ 
cient  Israel,  was  the  centre  of  a  faith 
which  asserted  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael,  was  lord  of  the  whole  earth.  To  show 
how  this  came  about,  and  the  importance  of 
the  particular  ideas  and  hopes  which  came  to 
be  associated  with  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion, 
is  the  aim  of  this  inquiry.”  (In trod)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  reader  is  often  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  people  of  Israel  could  not  have  really 
understood  the  implication  of  their  own  tradi¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  the  author  tells  us  that  ‘the 
tension  that  is  apparent  to  us  between  the 
idea  of  a  temporary  presence  in  a  theophany, 
and  a  permanent  presence  through  a  sacred 
cult-object,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt  in 
Israel.’.  .  .  Of  what  were  the  prophets  and 
others  aware  if  not  just  this  tension  and  con¬ 
trast,  or  one  related  to  it?  .  .  .  We  have  in  this 
book  much  that  is  informative  and  suggestive, 
hut  the  important  issues  seem  always  to  be 
.iust  beyond  the  level  at  which  the  discussion 
is  being  carried  on.”  L.  C.  Crockett 

J  Religion  46:507  O  ’66  1000W 
“The  patriarchs  experienced  personal  re¬ 
ligion  as  against  the  veneration  of  places.  In 
the  time  of  Moses  Yahweh  was  thought  of 
as  the  God  of  Sinai,  but  his  presence  was  not 
tied  to  the  mountain.  ...  In  time,  however, 
his  presence  there  was  conceived  of  as  static. 
The  prophets  therefore  protested  against  this 
localizing  of  his  presence.  .  .  .  Then  the 

Deuteronomists  re-emphasized  the  transcen¬ 
dence  of  God  and  interpreted  his  presence  in 
terms  of  the  establishment  of  his  Name  there. 
.  .  .  The  reader  is  carried  through  this  spirit¬ 
ual  pilgrimage  of  a  people  with  great  skill 
and  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  as  well  as  with  what 
has  been  written  about  it.” 

TLS  p720  Ag  19  ’65  800w 


CLEMENTS,  ROBERT  J.  The  poetry  of  Mi¬ 
chelangelo.  368p  $10;  pa  $3.95  N.Y.  univ.  press 
851  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  65-19514 

The  author  examines  the  “poetry  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  artist’s  life  and  thought,  and, 
particularly  to  his  sculpture,  painting  and 
aesthetic  theories.  .  .  .  [He  considers]  the 

history  and  fortunes  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Rime,  the  circumstances  of  their  composition, 
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CLEMENTS,  R.  J. — Continued 
and  the  themes  and  motifs  they  share  with 
the  far  better  known  works  of  art.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names.  Index  of  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  works  of  art.  Index  of  the  Rime. 


“Scholars  of  Renaissance  literature  and  art 
historians  will  welcome  this  admirable  study 
as  a  valuable,  perhaps  definitive,  work  on  its 
subject.  Clements  has  garnered  an  enormous 
wealth  of  material.  .  .  .  One  limitation  of  the 
book  ...  is  that  Clements  is  far  more 
interested  in  the  poetry’s  connections  than  in 
its  qualities  as  poetry— which,  indeed,  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  appear  to  rate  too  highly.  Al¬ 
though  an  interesting  chapter  on  ‘Michelangelo 
as  a  Baroque  Poet’  may  be  recommended  to 
nonspecialists  and  undergraduates,  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  this  book  is  otherwise  limited:  in  part 
by  .  .  .  the  range  and  density  of  scholarship 
but  also  because  the  writing  is  frequently  stiff, 
repetitious  and  thickly  allusive,  and  because 
the  organization  is  frustrating  in.  its  lack  of 
coherence  or  continuity.” 

Choice  3:125  Ap  '66  240w 
“This  [is  the]  first  important  study  of  Mi¬ 
chelangelo’s  Rime  to  appear  in  English.  .  . 
While  Mr.  Clements,  professor  of  Romance 
languages  at  New  York  University,  is  more 
intent  on  informing  than  entertaining  he  has 
a  pleasing  style.  .  .  .  Perhaps  of  most  interest 
to  the  layman  are  the  arguments  that  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  suppressed  50  poems  about  Cecchino, 
a  lad  who  died  at  age  15,  and  other  fragments 
have  definite  homosexual  implications.  .  . 

The  mystical  nature  of  the  man,  devout  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  comments  on  his  art  are  among 
the  other  major  motifs  explored.  This  book, 
with  generous  quotes  in  English  from  the 
poems,  is  highly  recommended.”  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  91:111  Ja  1  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  '65  30w 


CLEPPER,  HENRY,  ed.  Origins  of  American 
conservation;  ed.  for  the  Natural  resources 
council  of  America.  193p  il  $4.50  Ronald 
333.7  Natural  resources — U.S.  66-14161 

This  book  discusses  “the  origins  and  chrono¬ 
logical  progress  of  individual  natural  resource 
developments  in  the  U.S.”  (Choice)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


“Not  a  particularly  erudite  book.  A  reader 
will  find  too  much  duplication  from  chapter 
to  chapter.  He  is  also  discouraged  if  he  expects 
to  find  complete  coverage  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  ...  It  is  probably  not  complete  enough 
for  the  undergraduate  interested  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  conservation.  It  would  have  been 
helpful  to  have  had  more  complete  bibliogra¬ 
phical  material  added.  There  is  also  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  best  specialists 
have  been  selected  to  write  about  each  re¬ 
source.” 

Choice  3:622  O  ’66  130w 
“This  historical  survey  gives  the  interested 
laymen,  legislators  and  resources  workers  a 
handy  guide  to  the  origins  and  development 
of  the  various  major  fields  of  conservation. 
The  contributors,  well-known  in  their  fields, 
have  written  simply  and  concisely.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  valuable  historical  handbook  of  the  con¬ 
servation  battles  waged  and  the  men  who  led 
them.  Recommended  for  general  libraries.” 
H.  K.  Plad 

Library  J  91:3451  J1  ’66  150w 


CLEUGH,  JAMES.  The  divine  Aretino;  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  25  6p  il  $6.95  Stein  &  Day 
B  or  92  Aretino,  Pietro  66-14941 

A  biography  of  "Pietro  Aretino— poet,  spinnei 
of  scurrilous  yams,  playwright,  unabashed 
lecher,  venomous  wit,  friend  (or  bitter  enemy, 
as  circumstances  dictated)  of  popes,  kings, 
prelates,  millionaires  and  celebrities  of  every 
ilk.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Appendixes  include  a 
yPJvwPt  r.??Pes  contemporary  with  Pietro  Aretinc 
(1492-1556).  and  genealogies  of  the  Habsburg, 
Medici,  Gonzaga,  and  Sforza  families.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


A  highly  competent  and  readable  biography 
which  presents  ‘The  Divine  Aretino’  more 
favorably  but  more  justly  than  earlier  ac¬ 
counts  have  done.  .  .  .  Inadequate  index  Suit¬ 
able  for  large  libraries.” 

Choice  3:414  J1  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Cutler 

Library  J  91:2047  Ap  15  ’66  240w 


“[The  author]  offers  us  a  fresh  account  of 
Aretino’ s  life,  works  and  adventures  that  is 
as  knowledgeable  as  it  is  pleasantly  written. 
.  .  .  Whether  or  not  we  can  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Cleugh  that  ‘[AretinoJ  loved  his  enemies 
much  more  than  many  Christians  far  exceeding 
him  in  pious  observance,’  the  fact  remains  that 
he  could,  when  he  chose,  be  kind  and  even 
charitable  and  that  his  ferocity  was  frequently 
tempered  by  a  mitigating  note  of  drollery.  .  .  . 
Too  bad  that  such  an  entertaining  book  .  .  . 
should  be  marred  by  a  hopelessly  inadequate 
index.”  Carlo  Beuf 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  17  ’66  1050w 


“The  picaresque  life  of  Aretino  is  well  told  in 
this  new  biography.  .  .  .  There  are  no  schol¬ 
arly  discoveries  or  new  interpretations.  .  .  . 
The  teeming  centers  of  the  Renaissance  where 
Aretino  lived  are  vividly  recreated.  Sometimes 
the  exact  tone  of  milieu  or  speech  is  rendered 
by  quotations  from  Aretino’s  own  five  comedies 
detailing  the  racy  and  cynical  life  he  knew 
best.  The  complex  power  politics  of  the  times 
is  clearly  explained,  a  necessity  if  one  is  to 
understand  Aretino’s  exploitation  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  his  powerful  victims.  .  .  .  [However] 
even  while  experiencing  that  growing  sympathy 
for  his  subject  familiar  to  every  biographer, 
[Mr.  Cleugh]  never  overcomes  his  basic  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  man.”  R.  J.  Clements 
Sat  R  49:47  Ap  16  ’66  750w 


CLEVELAND,  HARLAN.  The  obligations  of 
power;  American  diplomacy  in  the  search  for 
peace.  168p  $4.50  Harper 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  World  poli¬ 
tics — 1945-  66-13916 

The  author,  a  past  assistant  secretary  of 
stake  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
and  currently  U.S.  permanent  representative 
to  NATO,  examines  America’s  contributions  to 
the  conflict  for  both  political  and  human  rights 
and  discusses  the  United  States  foreign  "policy 
m  the.  five  areas  he  sees  as  most  crucial:  the 
Atlantic  community,  nuclear  weapons,  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  Red  China,  and  creation 
of  an  ‘ethic  of  intervention’  by  nations  in 
each  others’  affairs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


conclusions  are  boldly  traditional  for  a  book 
that  adopts  a  low-keyed,  liberal  approach. 
•  •  i  T he  book  makes  foreign  policy  issues 
sound  disarmingly  simple,  and  American  reac- 
iiom  .  remarkably  sensible.  The  author  begs 
off  Vietnam  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un¬ 
finished  business.  .  .  .  Readers  should  be 

cautioned  that  he  is  probably  more  subtly  in¬ 
tent  upon  persuasion  than  his  breezy  style 
iff d’ cates  After  all,  he  is  our  ambassador  to 
N.A.T.O. 

Choice  3:957  D  ’66  190w 
“[The  author]  is  a  knowledgeable  and  per¬ 
suasive  guide.  He  senses  the  world  environment 
as  he  moves  alertly  along  with  cheerful  con- 
viction  that  we  shall  arrive  safely  at  the  end 
of  the  trail.  His  reflections  have  spacious  in¬ 
tellectual  dimensions,  but  the  air  about  them 
is  pallid  rather  than  enlivening.  .  .  .  The  pass- 
which  I  am  most  wary  in  Cleveland’s 
?°ra®what  disjointed  essay  are  those  in  which 
he  attempts  to  define  anew  the  essential  pur- 
pose  and  meaning  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  apparent  satisfaction  he  finds  in  a  smooth 
phrase  or  formulation  bodes  badly.  Should  we 
"°w  ,hfve  learned  to  abstain  from  the 
lofty  phraseology  in  the  practice 
of  public  persuasion?  ...  Hor  national  crrent- 

hadS  hctter1Uho  hav„e  g'enerral  purpose.  But  it 
proclaimed.  ’ ’bflert1rt  ^Pr°feSS^  rather  than 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  S  11  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Burgess 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:643  D  ’66  800w 
„  .“Harlan  Cleveland  writes  essentially  as  an 
t!?e  current  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 
Ny1®/  booS  no*-  °uly  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  modern  manifest  destiny  but  is  an  op- 
timistic  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  processes 
^chmvements  of  the  ‘quiet  diplomacy’  by 
which  adversary  nations  have  joined  in  num- 
fl 1 2 11  '\_Tc,0 cp e ra  1 1  v <•  agreements  for  mutual  bene- 
fits.  He  treats  also,  with  wisdom  from  experi¬ 
ence,  such  topics  as  crisis  diplomaSv  TIN 
peace-keeping^  foreign  aid.  and  disarmament/’' 

Sat  R  49:32  My  14  ’66  280w 
[This  book]  is  based  on  a  series  of  nrtioioc, 
and  speeches  written  during  the  author’s  recent 
fonmr  °L  offiVc-e  a?  Assistant  S'ecrttar?  of  Stlte 
fpr  International  Organization  Affairs  durins? 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Kenne/W 
Johnson.  It  has  some  of®' 
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pieced  together  patchwork  quilt  but  this  also 
gives  it  variety  and  interest.  .  .  .  [It]  is  really 
the  first  book  we  have  had  from  the  inside 
which  poses  a  new  theory  of  how  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  -his  assistants 
must  grapple  with  these  awesome  daily  choices 
in  the  uses  of  American  power,  and  the  limits 
of  its  responsible  exercise.  .  .  .  Cleveland  re¬ 
veals  himself  as  more  of  an  iconoclast  than  a 
stereotype  liberal.  His  major  heresy  is  to  as¬ 
sert  that  while  errors  have  been  made  and 
while  we  still  hesitate  to  see  ourselves  as  a 
world  power,  we  have  learned  much  since  we 
achieved  that  status,  and  in  the  main  we  are 
a  success.  .  .  .  But  he  saves  his  main  stockpile 
of  ammunition  to  demolish  the  endless  stream 
of  flying  saucers  that  circulates  in  regard  to 
foreign  aid.”  Herbert  Emmerich 

Va  Q  R  42:629  autumn  ’66  1400w 


CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART.  Fifty  years 
of  modern  art,  1916-1966.  See  Henning,  E.  B. 


CLIFFORD,  DEREK.  Watercolours  of  the 
Norwich  school.  89p  il  col  pi  $22.50  Taplinger 
759  Water  colors.  Painting,  English 
"Crome,  the  Cotmans,  Thirtle,  Stark,  Bright 
and  Middleton,  and  many  lesser-known  artists 
such  as  the  Cattons,  Capon,  Williams,  Coikett, 
Vincent,  the  Ladbrookes,  Leman,  Lound  and 
Daniell,  are  discussed  chronologically,  and  the 
author  considers  how  they  influenced  each 
other  and  how  they  both  taught  and  learned 
from  others  outside  their  school.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“A  very  handsomely  produced  volume  .  .  . 
the  book  is  admirably  footnoted,  includes  six 
appendices,  and  is  the  first  study  of  the 
group  to  appear  since  1920.  The  subject  is  a 
bit  special  for  the  average  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege,  but  the  book  is  recommended  for  those 
with  very  strong  programs  in  English  history 
and  culture  of  the  19th  century  as  well  as 
those  offering  courses  in  English  art.” 

Choice  3:115  Ap  ’66  llOw 


“This  interesting  and  scholarly  attempt  to 
study  a  regional  group  of  English  water-color 
artists  is  a  complete  success.  .  .  .  The  excel¬ 
lent  color  and  black-and-white  illustrations 
show  the  well  known  and  lesser  known  artists 
to  advantage.  The  text  is  excellent  and  the 
choice  of  artists  admirable.  There  are  8 
tipped-in  plates  in  color  and  more  than  100 
in  black-and-white.  Essential  for  all  art  li¬ 
braries.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:1403  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 


“To  the  usefulness  of  a  work  of  reference, 
the  text  adds  the  independence  of  thought 
which  subjects  conventional  views  to  question. 
It  makes  for  a  fresh  and  more  realistic  view 
of  the  School  and  its  relation  with  develop¬ 
ments  elsewhere.” 

TLS  p572  J1  8  '65  550w 


CLIFFORD,  FRANCIS.  The  naked  runner.  255p 
$4.95  Coward-McCann 

66-13115 

A  spy  story  “in  which  an  ex-agent,  dragooned 
into  a  minor  courier  assignment,  finds  himself 
trapped  by  East  German  intelligence  and  forced, 
on  pain  of  his  son’s  life,  to  become  an  assassin 
for  them.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:671  My  8  ’66  40w 
“A  run-of-the-mill  spy  story  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  tricks,  exceptional  luck,  and 
happv  ending.  The  publisher  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  has  a  new  Graham  Greene  on 
hand,  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  .  .  .  The  book  is  melodramatic,  not 
very  original  and  not  worth  buying.  It  would 
have  been  wise  for  Mr.  Bell  Thompson  to  have 
remained  hidden  under  his  pseudonym.” 
Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  25:438  Mr  1  ’66  250w 


“This  is  not  as  confused  as  The  Spy  Who 
Came  in  From  the  Cold  [by  John  Le  Carre, 
BRD  1964],  but  is  even  more  double-dealing. 
Equally  useful  for  mystery  and  general  fiction 
shelves.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1442  Mr  15  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:2228  Ap  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“A  grand,  strong  thriller.  .  .  .  The  rules  of 
the  game  forbid  me  to  explain  why  I  find  the 
ending  ingenious  but  irritating,  though  I  guess 


I  may  say  I  miss  the  uncompromising  integrity 
of  earlier  Clifford  novels;  but  ending  and  all, 
this  is  one  of  the  season’s  more  exciting  in¬ 
trigue-adventures.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ap  17  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 
TLS  p230  Mr  17  ’66  90w 


CLIFTON,  PAUL.  The  fastest  men  on  earth. 

250p  il  $5.95  Day 

796.7  Automobile  racing  66-15097 

An  account  of  “the  drivers  and  cars  that 
smashed  the  World  Land  Speed  Record  .  .  . 
from  the  first  challenge  in  1899.  when  the  mark 
was  [39.24]  miles  per  hour,  to  the  record  of 
600.601  miles  per  hour  set  by  Craig  Breedlove 
in  his  jet-powered  Spirit  of  America  [in  1965].” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:201  S  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“The  author  doesn’t  investigate  the  psycho¬ 
logical  makeup  of  a  John  Cobb  or  a  Donald 
Campbell  but,  instead,  reports  each  record 
breaking  with  a  bit  of  local  color  thrown  in 
to  flesh  things  out,  and  ends  with  the  specs 
on  each  car.  Factual  and  reportorial,  this 
book  will  also  serve  as  a  good  reference  source 
on  the  L.  S.  R.  Useful  in  all  libraries.” 
F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  91:1915  Ap  1  '66  80w 
Library  J  91:2228  Ap  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“[A]  straightforward,  reasonably  accurate, 
routinely  written  and  not  particularly  inspir¬ 
ing  book.  Why  do  men  risk  their  necks  to 
break  the  L.S.R.?  ‘Principally  to  make  more 
money,’  says  Paul  Clifton.  That’s  part  of  the 
story,  but  by  no  means  all.”  Eliot  Fremont- 
Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  J1  10  ’66  300w 


CLINE,  BARBARA  LOVETT.  The  question¬ 
ers:  physicists  and  the  quantum  theory. 
274p  il  $5  Crowell 

530.1  Physicists.  Quantum  theory  65-18693 
This  book  “presents  a  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  quantum  theory  through  a 
biographical  treatment  of  the  great  scientists 
in  the  field  of  physics  such  as  Rutherford, 
Planck,  Einstein,  Bohr,  Pauli,  and  others.” 
(Horn  Bk)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:214  Ap  ’66  120w 
“The  author  writes  with  a  fluid  style.  She 
shows  the  interdependence  of  the  work  of  the 
various  scientists,  and  successfully  establishes 
the  exciting  atmosphere  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Due  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  scientific  ma¬ 
terial.  the  underlying  discussions  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  are  somewhat  sketchy.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Marvin  Geller 

Library  J  91:1716  Mr  15  '66  90w  [YA] 
“I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Cline  will  claim  that 
she  has  produced  a  complete  description  of  the 
quantum  theory — that  is  not  possible  in  a 
nontechnical  book — but  her  description  is 

adequate  and  basically  sound.  Moreover — and 
in  this  respect  her  book  is  quite  unique — she 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  physicists  alive 
without  any  of  the  meaningless  and  irrelevant 
adulation  that  occurs  when  one  tries  to 
characterize  personalities  as  rich  and  complex 
as  those  of  Einstein  and  Bohr.”  Jeremy 
Bernstein 

New  Yorker  42:174  Ap  16  ’66  8300w 


CLOUDSLEY-THOMPSON,  J.  L.  Animal  con¬ 
flict  and  adaptation.  160p  pi  $8.95  Dufour 
591  Ecology.  Evolution.  Adaptation  (Biology) 

65-26318 

“This  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  hypothesis 
that  animal  conflict  is  inevitable  and  necessary. 
.  .  .  [It  describes]  problems  of  adaptation  that 
confront  living  animals  as  a  result  of  conflict 
.  .  .  with  their  environment  .  .  .  [and  sug¬ 
gests]  that  such  conflict  is  not  only  advan¬ 
tageous  but  is  actually  essential  to  survival. 
[Finally  the  author  suggests  that  many  human 
problems  also]  result  basically  from  faulty 
adaptation  and  lack  of  restraint.”  (Epilogue) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  commendable  build-up  toward  human 
ecology  (largely  the  problems  of  over-popula¬ 
tion  and  conservation),  loses  much  of  its  im¬ 
pact  by  the  generalized  treatment  and  lack 
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CLOUDSLEY-THOMPSON,  J.  L. — Continued, 
of  direct  connection  with  the  specific  examples 
given.  The  chapter  references  are  largely  books, 
a  desirable  aspect  for  lay  readers,  but  hardly 
counting  as  documentation.  Most  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  animal  pictures,  not  really  essential 
to  the  text.  Unnecessary  for  small  and  medium 
collections  where  Allee,  Scott,  Tinbergen,  Vogt 
are  represented  as  they  should  be!”  Walter 
Meeker 

Library  J  91:2074  Ap  15  ’66  120w 
“The  book  contains  good  summaries  of  the 
gross  physiological  and  behavioral  mechanisms 
of  adaptation  to  various  physical  environments. 
.  .  .  A  merit  of  the  book  is  the  emphasis  it 
places  upon  the  importance  of  variety  among 
the  living  things  of  natural  communities.  This 
argument,  which  embodies  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  conceptual  emphases  of  modem  ecology, 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  good  examples. 
.  .  .  [That  conflict  is  necessary  because  it 
favors  survival]  was  advanced  by  Charles  Dar¬ 
win.  As  it  is  presented  here  it  has  the  potential¬ 
ity  of  becoming  something  new  and  substan¬ 
tial,  but  unfortunately  it  is  supported  largely 
by  arguments  that  are  circular,  poorly  organ¬ 
ized,  lacking  in  logical  rigor,  and  based  upon 
terms  that  are  poorly  and  variously  defined.” 
B.  L.  Welch 

Science  153:15X4  S  23  ’66  400w 


CLURMAN,  HAROLD.  The  naked  image?  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  modern  theatre.  312p  $6.60 
Macmillan  {N  Y) 

792  Theater.  Drama — History  and  criticism 

66-15658 

The  author  of  The  Fervent  Years,  BRD  1945, 
theatre  critic  of  The  Nation  presents  a  col¬ 
lection  of  reviews  and  essays,  many  previously 
published  in  The  Nation,  The  New  York  Times, 
Partisan  Review  and  other  periodicals.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  new  playwrights,  the  theatre  across 
America  and  abroad,  musicals,  and  a  variety  of 
related  topics.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  26:185  Ag  15  '66  310w 
Reviewed  by  Lionel  Abel 

Book  Week  p8  S  18  ’66  1650w 
Reviewed  by  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  27 
’66  650w 

“Mr.  Clurman  brings  a  clear  head  and  a 
literate  hand  into  the  foggy  muddle  of  most 
contemporary  writing  about  the  theater.  He 
devotes  much  space  to  the  playwrights,  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  the  work  of  Brecht, 
Beckett,  Ionesco,  Albee.  Genet,  Pinter,  et  ah 
discussed  and  analyzed  in  handsome,  lucid 
English.  .  .  .  His  comments  command  respect 
because  he  knows  the  theater  and  has  studied 
his  subjects  at  considerable  length  and  depth, 

.  .  .  [and]  he  reveals,  even  in  reviews  written 
under  the  pressure  of  a  deadline,  a  sobriety 
of  thought  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  which 
give  weight  and  importance  to  everything  he 
has  to  say.”  Henry  Butler 

Harper  233:134  N  ’66  370w 
“[Clurman]  emphasizes  the  U.S.  (1958-19651 
He  takes  his  critic’s  role  seriously,  writes  with 
clarity,  strength,  often  with  brilliance,  seeking 
to  grasp  emotional  experience,  as  it  relates  to 
and  illuminates  his  sense  of  reality.  In  so 
doing  he  guides  the  reader  to  a  greater  sense 
of  participation  and  perception.  .  .  .  Though  not 
a  ves/no  man.  much  of  what  Clurman  writes 
will  outlast  the  plays  themselves.  He  is  trving 
to  impress  upon  us  that  our  use  and  response 
to  art  are  just  as  important  as  the  art  itself. 
Criticism  of  this  sort  is  obligatory  for  libraries 
maintaining  contemporary  plav  collections.” 
Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:3464  Ji  ’66  150w 
“[The]  author  has  honestlv  earned  his  the¬ 
atrical  credentials,  and  he  has  a  reasonably 
fluent  style.  Whv  then  is  this  hook  both  tire¬ 
some  and  useless’  The  answer  transcends  Mr 
Clurman.  .  .  .  Reading  his  book,  one  would 
think  that,  the  theatrical  scene  hadn’t  developed 
at  all  since  1955.  It’s  not  simplv.  that  new 
writers,  directors  and  theaters  have  emerged 
It’s  a  new  ball  game:  even  the  rules  have 
changed.  The  issues  uniting  and  dividing  us 
are  different.  One  more  thing.  Tt’s  harder  to 
write  a  good  review  than  a  good  plav.  Few 
are  the_  men  who  can  bring  a  total  criti¬ 
cal,  facility  to  hear  on  the  total  scheme  of  the¬ 
atrical  production.  .  .  .  [However]  Mr  Clur¬ 
man  cannot  he  included  in  this  select  society.” 
Richard  Rchechner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  14  ’66  750w 


COALE,  ANSLEY  J.  Aspects  of  the  analysis 
of  family  structure.  See  Aspects  of  the 
analysis  of  family  structure 


COATES,  ROBERT  M.  South  of  Rome;  a 
spring  and  summer  in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  245p  pi  maps  $6  Sloane 
914.5  Italy — Description  and  travel.  Sicily— 
Description  and  travel  66-11237 

The  author  describes  “the  island  of  Sicily, 
and,  in  particular,  the  heel,  sole,  and  toe  of 
the  mainland  boot.  .  .  .  [He  considers  the 
area’s  history;  its]  architecture;  its  economy; 
.  .  .  [the]  hotel  and  road  conditions  and  the 
food  available  to  the  •  traveler.”  (Publisher's 
note)  The  first  chapter  of  this  book  appeared 
originally  in  The  New  Yorker.  Index. 


“[This]  is  an  acceptable  surface-skimming 
travelogue,  hitting  most  of  the  required  high 
spots.  The  author  is  helped  by  the  fact  that 
so  rich  and  colorful  is  Southern  Italy  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  write  about  it  in¬ 
terestingly.  Yet  over  and  over  again  one  misses 
these  little  touches  which  would  have  added 
depth  and  power  to  the  book.  ...  A  minor 
criticism  is  that  Mr.  Coates  falls  into  the  trap 
into  which  so  many  foreigners  tumble  when 
they  write  on  Italy — he  makes  serious  gram¬ 
matical  mistakes.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Ente 
Turistiche  instead  of  the  Ente  Turistico.  .  .  . 
All  in  all,  a  good  introduction  to  an  absorbing 
part  of  the  world.”  J.  G.  Plarrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26  ’66 
380w 

“Traveling  south  of  Rome  through  a  spring 
and  summer  with  Robert  Coates  will  certainly 
be  one  of  this  winter’s  delights.  .  .  .  The  pace 
is  leisurely  and  when  Mr.  Coates  takes  us 
through  the  local  duomo  or  gives  us  a  bit 
of  historical  background,  he  speaks  to  us  as 
fellow  travellers  rather  than  as  a  guidebook. 
.  .  .  For  all  libraries.”  F.  B.  Davenport 
Library  J  91:109  Ja  1  '66  120w 
“[This]  could  have  been  a  book  to  send  the 
blood  racing  and  the  eyes  gleaming,  for  this  is 
hallowed  ground,  being  the  territory  of  the 
Greek  settlement  and  later  the  kingdom  of 
Frederick  II,  the  Stunner  of  the  World.  But 
Mr.  Coates  is  in  a  hurry.  When  he  reaches 
the  Gargano.  we  hear  a  lot  about  a  strike 
called  by  the  Waterworkers  Union  in  the 
province  of  Puglia  and  far  too  little  about  the 
Greek  ruins.  Reggio,  Taormina,  Catania  and 
Cefalu  are  each  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  lines.” 
Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  5  ’66  220w 


COATSWORTH,  ELIZABETH.  The  hand  of 
Apollo;  il.  by  Robin  Jacques.  77p  $3;  lib  bdg 
$2.96  Viking 

65-18156 

“In  a  gesture  to  placate  the  gods  of  Corinth 
after  he  has  sacked  the  city  and  massacred  its 
inhabitants,  a  Roman  general  unwittingly  frees 
Dion,  the  wanted  son  of  a  slain  Corinthian 
leader.  The  boy  has  other  close  calls  after 
the  general  orders  his  recapture.  A  sympathetic 
trader  smuggles  Dion  to  Delos,  the  birthplace  of 
Apollo,  god  of  poetry.  .  .  .  Dion  can  now  serve 
Apollo  and  dedicate  himself  to  becoming  a 
great  poet  as  he  has  long  wished.  In  the  tra¬ 
ditional  way  of  Greek  legends,  Dion  proves  his 
courage  and  character,  and  Apollo  himself 
seems  to  take  a  friendly  hand.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


.  “Good  background  and  a  fine  opening  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  swiftly  come  to  naught  as  plot,  char¬ 
acter,  and  even  good  sense  are  each  in  their 
turn  sacrificed  to  the  author’s  iron  determina¬ 
tion  to  Be  Poetic.  .  .  .  Mood  and  atmosphere 
are  sometimes  well  created,  and  a  number  of 
passages  have  a  fanciful  charm,  but  bv  and 
large  there  is  a  disheartening  absence  of  such 
items  as  cohesive,  interesting  story  and  believ¬ 
able  characters.  There  are  many  spiritual 
effusions;  but  unfortunately  they  have  a  flavor 
far  more  Goethe  than  Greek.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 
Book  Week  p27  N  14  ’65  220w 
“This  story  is  notable  for  its  atmosphere, 
for  its  picture  of  a  world  in  which  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  are  living  presences.  sometimes 
wisely,  sometimes  capriciously,  guiding  men’s 
lives.  There  are  vivid  descriptions  of  life  on  a 
small  boat,  and  of  a  lonely  island  near  Delos  ” 
E.  F.  Ridington 

Class  World  59:253  Ap  ’66  90w 
“Wooden  characters  moving  jerkily  through 
a  contrived  and  sentimental  plot  are  unworthy 
of  this  author.”  L.  F.  Seacord 

Library  J  91:424  Ja  15  ’66  llOw 
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“This  beautiful  and  sensitive  story,  inter¬ 
woven  with  poetry,  history  and  mythology, 
should  be  remembered  by  many  readers.”  M.  B. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  2  ’66  150w 

COATSWORTH,  ELIZABETH.  The  place;  il.  by 
Marjorie  Auerbach.  72p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27 
Holt 

65-10318 

“Ellen  is  the  daughter  of  an  archeologist 
working  on  the  Yucatan  peninsula;  Natividad 
is  an  Indian  girl.  For  saving  her  life,  Natl 
shows  Ellen  the  secret  of  a  sacred  cave,  called 
by  the  Indians  ‘the  place.’  Ellen  is  to  promise 
solemnly  to  swear,  that  she  will  not  tell  the 
secret — and  when  she  finds  herself  in  'the  place’ 
she  realizes  that  it  is  a  secret  she  must  keep 
at  considerable  sacrifice  to  herself  and  to  her 
father.  .  .  .  Ages  eight  to  eleven.”  (Sat  R) 


“I  didn’t  like  some  of  Marjorie  Auerbach’s 
drawings,  largely  because  of  a  looseness  that 
aimed  at  an  air  of  spontaneity  but  occasionally 
seemed  only  unfinished;  but  I  celebrate  ardently 
the  fact  that  they  depict  a  world  with  some 
homely  people  living  in  it.  The  story  is  full 
of  the  exotic  land  and  people  and  customs, 
but  never  too  full;  it  moves  in  nicely  sustained 
suspense  and  without  ever  departing  from  the 
logic  of  the  characters.  The  author  also  uses 
as  the  pivot  of  her  plot  an  often  neglected  as¬ 
pect  of  the  society  of  the  young:  the  tremen¬ 
dous,  solemn  oaths  children  swear  that  cause 
and  affect  important  and  deadly  serious  ethical 
quandaries.”  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl5  S  4  ’66  llOw 
Horn  Bk  42:561  O  ’66  SOw 
"This  simply  told  story  is  recommended  for 
its  feeling  and  respect  for  an  alien  culture.” 
Irene  Davis 

Library  J  91:3257  Je  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  S  17  ’66  llOw 


COATSWORTH,  ELIZABETH.  The  sparrow 
bush;  rhymes:  wood  engravings  by  Stefan 
Martin.  63p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.03  Norton 
811  66-10787 

“Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Book  Week  pl6  S  11  66  170w 

“[In  her]  preface  to  this  [collection]  .  .  .  the 
poet  offers  a  brief  essay  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  poetry  and  rhyme.  .  .  .  Her  own 

‘rhymes’  .  .  .  have  flashes  of  true  insight  and 
beauty  as  they  transmit  the  moods  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  an  observer  of  nature — the  woods  and 
the  sea,  animals  and  birds,  the  seasons  and 
weather — often  expressed  in  a  playful,  humor, 
in  a  childlike  manner.  This  is  typical  and 
charming  Coatsworth,  to  be  added  to  these 
choice  poems  found  between  the  chapters  of 
her  early  books  and  in  her  two  previous  col¬ 
lections.  Wonderfully  alive  wood  engravings 
accent  the  quality  of  mood  or  subject.’  v.  H. 
Horn  Bk  42:207  Ap  ’66  150w 
“This  is  a  charming  collection.”  Johanna 

Hu  ’w  tr  [_ j t>rary  J  91:1698  Mr  15  ’66  70w 

“Miss  Coatsworth  is  an  experienced  versifier 
and  she  writes  competently  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  but  the  child’s  range  of  curiosity  in  the 
poems  is  limited  to  clouds  and  flowers'  and 
birds  and  animals.  Again,  these  are  perfectly 
legitimate  subjects;  yet  to  the  child  of  19'bb 
a  title  like  ‘Shoe  the  Horse’  must  seem 
medieval.”  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p36  My  8  66 

80w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:40  My  14  ’66  90w 


COBBAN,  ALFRED.  A  history  of  modem 
France,  new  ed  rerv  &  enl  3v  in  1  278;234;283p 
maps  $10  Braziller 

944  Franc© — History  65-14605 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  an 
earlier  two-volume  work  by  the  professor  of 
French  history  at  University  College,.  London, 
which  was  published  in  1957  by  Penguin  Books. 
Contents:  Book  I,  The  old  regime  and  the 
revolution,  1715-1799;  Book  II,  From  the  first 
empire  to  the  second  republic.  1799-1871;  Book 
III,  France  of  the  republics.  Chronologies.  Bib¬ 


liographies.  Indexes  to  Book  I,  Book  II,  and 
Book  III. 


“Cobban’s  interpretations  and  conclusions 
are  bright  and  perceptive,  certainly  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  long,  careful  research,  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  and  reflection  on,  the  problems 
of  modern  France.  He  brilliantly  displays  the 
causative  factors  in  undermining  the  old 
regime,  as  well  as  the  discordant  features 
which  so  characterized  all  subsequent  political 
regimes.  .  .  .  Depth  and  profundity  make  this 
work  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  specialist.” 

Choice  2:812  Ja  ’66  200w 
“In  a  volume  as  huge  as  this  one,  795  pages 
noncontinuously  paged,  a  mere  54  pages  are 
devoted  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  First, 
Empire  while  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III  is 
treated  in  the  same  length.  This  minor  critic¬ 
ism  should  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  France  covered  here  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  so  well-told  that  the  book  should  be 
purchased  by  all  libraries,  large  and  small.” 
Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  90:5270  D  1  ’65  llOw 
“In  [this  book]  Cobban  appears  in  a  new 
guise;  he  is  neither  polemicist  nor  scholar, 
though  of  course  he  inevitably  draws  on  the 
results  of  his  polemics  and  his  scholarship. 
His  book  ...  is  vigorous  without  being  argu¬ 
mentative,  informed  without  being  technical. 
There  are  no  footnotes,  only  valuable  bib¬ 
liographical  essays.  The  style  is  the  style  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  Cobban:  The  book 
achieves  clarity  and  individuality  but  avoids 
vulgarity  and  eccentricity.  In  short  .  .  .  [it] 
perfectly  fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed:  it  is  general  history  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  can  read  without  feeling  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  the  amateur  can  absorb  without 
getting  confused.  .  .  .  [This]  is,  I  think,  the 
best  history  of  modern  France  we  have.” 
Peter  Gay 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:22  Mr  17  ’66  2150w 


COBLENTZ,  STANTON  A.  Ten  crises  in  civili¬ 
zation.  302p  $6.95  Follett 
904  Civilization — History  65-16546 

“Selecting  ten  crises  from  all  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Coblentz  writes  .  .  .  [an]  essay  on 
each.  From  the  Persian  Wars  through  the 
takeover  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  in¬ 
dividual  crisis,  Mr.  Coblentz  claims,  could  have 
been  avoided.  How  each  crisis  was  solved  or 
led  to  another  crisis  Is  also  discussed.  The  work 
closes  with  a  chapter  entitled  ‘The  Crisis  to 
End  All  Crises,’  and  Mr.  Coblentz  sees  techno¬ 
logical  advance,  the  decline  of  responsible  lead¬ 
ership,  and  refusal  to  disarm  as  minor  crises 
that  could  lead  to  doomsday.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Coblentz  argues  that  there  has  been  an 
escalation  in  crises  from  the  Bay  of  Marathon 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  ...  We  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  man  basically  is  a  fighting  animal. 
Having  reached  the  ultimate  in  crises,  man 
must  now  reject  his  past  behavior  and  estab¬ 
lish  new  concepts  of  world  relationships.  The 
idealism  of  the  conclusions  does  not  agree 
with  the  historical  realism  expressed  in 
analyzing  the  selected  crises.  The  work  is 
written  in  an  interesting  and  simple  style,  but 
with  no  depth  study  of  any  one  crisis.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  secondary  school  seniors,  freshman 
and  sophomore  college  students,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  reading  public.  A  judicious  but  limited 
bibliography.” 

Choice  3:155  Ap  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  82:1069  S  1  ’65  70w 
“Outside  of  a  really  good  selective  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  a  beautifully  condensed  chapter 
on  the  Russian  Revolution,  this  work  offers 
in  ‘crisis’  chapters  the  equivalents  of  en¬ 
cyclopedia  articles.  The  chapters  of  analysis 
contain  an  embarrassing  number  of  truisms, 
and  the  index  is  feeble.  This  might  possibly 
be  of  some  use  to  high  school  libraries  or  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  although  the  books  in  the  bib¬ 
liography  are  better  choices.  It  is  not  a 
necessary  purchase.”  Robert  Donahugh 
Library  J  90:4066  O  1  ’65  220w 


“In  the  closing  moments  of  the  book  the 
author  resorts  to  lemming-running  for  a 
dramatic  climax.  But  there  are  not  too  many 
cliches  of  this  kind,  although  there  are  also 
very  few  novelties  in  this  work  for  professional 
historians,  not  the  intended  audience.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  in  a  state  en¬ 
joying  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people 
that  the  citizenry  see  the  present  situation  in 
a  historical  perspective  such  as  this  thoughtful 
volume  offers.”  L.  W.  Spitz 

Social  Studies  57:321  D  ’66  370w 
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COCHRAN,  LOUIS.  FBI  man;  a  personal  his¬ 
tory.  207p  $4.95  Buell 

353.5  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  Crime  and  criminals — U.S.  66-11057 

The  author  "served  six  years  as  a  Special 
Agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  field  divisions."  (Publisher's  note)  He 
describes  the  preparation  and  training  of  such 
men  and  "runs  through  a  long  list  of  the  cases 
assigned  him;  the  auto  thieves,  the  white 
slavers,  the  bank  robbers,  kidnappers,  con¬ 
fidence  men,  prison  rioters.”  (Best  Sell) 


"This  narrative  of  a  former  FBI  man  will 
capture  the  interest  of  any  person  who  picks 
it  up.  .  .  .  The  stories  are  well  told  and  the 
reader  sets  down  the  book  with  a  happy  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  splendid  organization  is  well 
trained  and  also  fantastically  loyal  to  the 
Nation."  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  25:448  Mr  1  ’66  440w 
"Here  are  the  illustrations  of  the  drudgery 
and  the  digging,  the  weighing  and  comparison, 
and  the  impartiality  and  fearlessness  that  lie 
behind  the  glamour  and  the  legend.  There  are 
revealing  vignettes  of  the  cities  where  [the 
author]  served,  and  the  people  with  whom  he 
worked.  .  .  .  This  book  is  for  the  general 
reader,  from  high  school  age  on,  interested 
in  law  and  law  enforcement.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  91:243  Ja  15  '66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:1727  Mr  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
"An  eminently  readable  and  well-written 
autobiographical  excursion.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  40w 


COCHRANE,  WILLARD  W.  The  city  man’s 
guide  to  the  farm  problem.  242p  il  $4.95  Univ. 
of  Minn,  press 

338.1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Agri¬ 
culture — -U.S.  65-20831 

A  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  written  "a  survey 
and  analysis  of  the  basic  problems  of  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  noncommercial  agriculture  in  this 
country.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“[This]  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  a  major 

government  policy  area  which  this  reviewer 
as  read  in  recent  years.  It  is  no  policy  pole¬ 
mic,  but  a  critical  appraisal  of  economic  and 
political  reality,  containing  incisive  analyses 
and  much  useful  information.  .  .  .  The  weakest 
part  of  the  book  is  its  treatment  of  ‘rural 
poverty.’  .  .  .  As  do  most  agricultural  econo¬ 
mists,  the  author  pays  only  slight  attention 
to  the  differences  between  the  prices  farmers 
receive  and  the  prices  consumers  pay.”  Norman 
Wengert 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:200  My  ’66  460w 

“The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  liberal  ex¬ 
pert  addressing  himself  to  the  intelligent  lay¬ 
man.  The  style  is  nontechnical,  pleasant,  and 
readable.  Some  of  the  material  is  inevitably 
somewhat  difficult  for  the  noneconcanist,  but 
Cochrane  does  a  splendid  job  of  making  it 
understandable  and  interesting.  ...  It  is  well 
adapted  to  anyone  who  can  read  intelligently 
and  has  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  .  .  .  [and  for]  undergraduates.  A  group  of 
16  splendid  photographs  depict,  the  sharp  con¬ 
trast  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  agricul¬ 
tural  technology.  Numerous  charts,  graphs, 
tables;  statistical  appendix:  and  good  index.” 
Choice  2:801  Ja  '66  150w 


COCKCROFT,  SIR  JOHN,  ed.  The  organization 
of  research  establishments.  275p  pi  $11.50 
Cambridge 

506  Research  65-14353 

A  description  of  "the  organization  [and  ac¬ 
tivities]  of  thirteen,  research  establishments: 
eleven  in  Great  Britain,  one  in  America  (the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories),  and  one  in 
Geneva  (the  Cooperative  European  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Nuclear  Research).”  (J  Higher  Ed) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  L.  V.  Berkner 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:36  S  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  G.  J.  F.  MacDonald 

J  Higher  Ed  37:350  Je  ’66  500w 
“Concerned  [chiefly]  with  research  in  Great 
Britain,  [this  account]  draws  on  a  wide  range 
of  fields,  from  agriculture  through  medicine  to 
chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering.  .  .  .  The 


book  ends  with  Sir  Edward  Bullard’s  delightful 
essay  ‘What  makes  a  good  research  establish¬ 
ment?’  Here  every  director  of  research  will 
find  good  counsel  and  a  number  of  his  own 
experiences,  pointedly  formulated.”  A.  E.  Pan- 
nenborg  _  . 

Science  152:1365  Je  3  ’66  600w 

"[This  book]  is  a  disappointing  one.  Its  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  problem,  vital  to  every  scientist  now 
working,  that  is  still  largely  unsolved.  The  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  a  more  coherent  answer  might 
have  been  sought  in  these  pages  is  simply  this: 
how  to  organize  clusters  of  scientists  so  as  to  be 
happily,  and  therefore  efficiently,  at  work  when 
their  number?  increase  from,  say,  ten  to  1,000 
and  the  cost  of  their  apparatus  in  more  than 
that  ratio?  ...  It  is  this  human  aspect  of  the 
organizational  problem  that  needs  much  more 
attention  than  it  gets  in  this  book.  What  we 
are  given  is  a  number  of  local  solutions  of  the 
mechanical  problem.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the 
essays  in  it  is  smooth,  complacent  and  rather 
dull.  The  machine  is  shown  to  work:  there  is. 
it  seems,  little  more  to  he  said.” 

TLS  pl59  Mr  3  ’66  650w 


COCKSHUT,  A.  O.  J.,  ed.  Religious  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  nineteenth  century:  sel.  docu¬ 
ments.  264p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
230  Religion  and  science.  Church  and  state 

66-18225 

“The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
and  of  science  to  religion  were  at  the  core 
of  the  bitter  religious  controversies  which 
raged  in  Victorian  England.  The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  present  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  basic  texts  .  .  .  necessary  to  their 

understanding.  The  volume  opens  with  William 
Wilberforce’s  eloquent  appeal  for  Evangelical 
religion  (1797),  followed  by  two  selections 
from  the  writings  of  .  .  .  Samuel  Taylor 

Coleridge  [and]  from  Newman’s  Tracts  for 
the  Times  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Other  writers 
include  Thomas  Arnold,  Henry  Christmas, 
A.  H.  Clough,  H.  L.  Mansel,  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
Rowland  Williams,  A.  P.  Stanley,  J.  W. 
Colenso  and  Frederick  Temple. 


"Cockshut’s  introductory  comments  are  help¬ 
ful,  but  the  texts  themselves  are  heavy  going 
(even  if  the  attempts  to  reconcile  evolution 
and  Genesis  have  a  familiar  ring  to  a  Catholic 
ear),  and  go  a  long  way  to  prove  the  adage 
that  today’s  burning  controversy  is  tomorrow’s 
scholarly  research  project.”  R.  W.  Hanning 
Commonweal  85:147  N  4  ’66  450w 
“Above  all,  it  is  morality  that  Cockshut 
points  to  as  limiting  the  scope  of  unbelief. 

.  .  .  The  desperate  nature  of  the  new  morality, 
the  internalization  and  subjectivization  of  sin, 
led  also  to  the  sexualization  of  morality.  One 
thinks  of  Victorian  morality  as  a  morality  of 
convention  in  which  the  flouting  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties  was  the  real  sin.  But  it  turns  out 
that  it  was  not  sexual  unconventionality  that 
was  judged  to  be  immoral,  but  sex  itself.” 
Gertrude  Himmelfarb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  17  ’66  800w 
“Mr.  Cockshut  confines  himself  to  English 
religious  controversies,  stressing  the  urgent 
efforts  of  churchmen  to  reorient  their  ideas 
of  biblical  inspiration  in  the  new  light  of 
science.  Thus  out  of  twelve  selections  no 
fewer  than  six  deal  with  this  problem.  .  .  . 
This  is  out  of  balance.  .  .  .  Nor  does  Mr. 
Cockshut  deal  with  the  ethical  difficulties 
which  troubled  so  many  sensitive  Victorians. 
Here,  one  would  have  liked  an  extract  from 
the  essay  on  hell  which  cost  F.  D.  Maurice 
his  chair  at  King's  College.  .  .  .  The  intellec¬ 
tual  forces  at  work  in  the  Victorian  Church 
of  England  were  all  centrifugal  in  tendency. 
.  .  .  The  texts  chosen  by  .  .  .  Mr.  Cockshut 
show  clearly  enough  the  intellectual  results.” 
TLS  p625  J1  21  '66  900w 


COCKSHUT,  A.  O.  J,  The  unbelievers:  English 
agnostic  thought,  1840-1890.  191p  $5  N.Y. 

univ.  press 

211  Religion.  England — Religion.  Agnosticism 

66-13549 

The  author  “unravels  the  .  .  .  threads  of 
Victorian  agnosticism  by  studying  the  religious 
opinions  of  .  .  .  John  Stuart  Mill.  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough.  George  Eliot.  Matthew  Arnold.  Herbert 
Spencer.  T.  H  Huxley,  and  Samuel  Butler,  and 
by  relating  them  to  the  context  of  ordinary 
opinion  as  expressed  in  the  famous  and  popular 
novels  of  the  time.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chrono¬ 
logical  table.  Index. 


“Mr.  Cockshut  is  able  to  expose  plenty  of 
muddles  and  inconsistencies.  He  is  a  crisp  and 
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entertaining’  writer,  who  makes— or  scores — 
some  good  points.  But  the  Unbelievers  is  less 
satisfactory  than  his  earlier  books  on  Dickens 
[The  Imagination  of  Charles  Dickens.  BRD 
1963]  and  Trollope.  Most  of  his  .  comments  on 
individual  writers  are  too  flimsy  to  do  anything 
like  full  justice  to  the  complexity  of  their 
thought,  and  he  hasn’t  really  earned  the  right 
to  take  such  an  amused  or  patronising  line  as 
he  does  with  the  blind  spots  of  a  John  Stuart 
Mill  or  a  Leslie  Stephen.”  John  Gross 

New  Statesman  68:88  J1  17  ’64  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Gertrude  Himmelfarb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  17  ’66  950w 
“The  author  has  intelligent  and  often,  pene¬ 
trating  things  to  say.  .  .  .  For  American  read¬ 
ers.  however,  the  book  is  not  really  satisfactory. 
.  .  ■  [Its  tone]  places  it  too  clearly  in  that 
titillating  and  clever  but  superficial  tradition  of 
so  much  current  English  criticism  and  literary 
scholarship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cockshut  rewards  his 
authors  with  comfits,  and  smartly  raps  their 
knuckles  when  they  make  logical  errors.  He 
accuses  them  of  insularity,  and  the  accusation 
is  just:  but  today  there  is  a  new  English  in¬ 
sularity.  a  new  provincialism,  complacent,  a 
little  smug,  smooth,  superficial,  lazy.  It  is  dis¬ 
tressing.  Mr.  Cockshut  is  often  pertinent  but 
he  has  little  to  say.”  Morse  Peckham 
Sat  R  49:62  Je  11  ’66  650w 
“To  refrain  from  making  judgments  in  the 
light  of  Christian  belief  is  not  Mr.  Cockshut’s 
habit.  .  .  .  But  with  another  point  of  view  and 
a  little  more  knowledge,  some  of  Mr.  Cock- 
shut’s  arguments  begin  to  look  odd.  .  .  .  We 
can  fairly  complain  that  Mr.  Cockshut  has  made 
an  extremely  partial  choice  of  material.  .  .  . 
It  is  hard  to  resist  that  conclusion  that  [he]  has 
small  interest  in  the  serious  arguments  put 
forward  by  unbelievers  except  when  he  feels 
he  can  show,  as  in  the  case  of  J.  S.  Mill,  that 
these  may  be  taken  as  betraying  a  covert,  even 
unconscious  yearning  for  Christianity.  .  .  .  Emo¬ 
tional  sympathy  with  unbelief  he  entirely  lacks. 

.  .  .  Polemic — and  this  book  is  polemic,  not 
scholarship — cannot  often  be  expected  to  con¬ 
vince  the  other  side.  But  what  is  unexpected  in 
this  book  is  its  carelessness,  both  in  small 
things  and  in  large.” 

TLS  p932  O  15  ’64  1250w 


COE,  RICHARD  N.  Ionesco.  120p  $2.50  Barnes 
&  Noble 

842  Ionesco.  Eugfene  65-8223 

The  present  study  “is  intended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  Ionesco’s  drama  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  although  it  does  assume  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  Ionesco’s  plays,  .  .  . 
TChapters]  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of 
Ionesco’s  plays,  his  art,  and  thought:  the 
question  of  realism  and  rationalism  in  art, 
the  drama  of  the  absurd,  analysis  of  the 
destiny  of  man  according  to  Ionesco,  and 
finally  the  question  of  political  commitment 
of  the  artist.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  1961  in  London  as  Eugene 
Tonesco. 


“A  well  organized  study  beginning  with  a 
comprehensive  chapter  on  the  New  Theater 
in  France,  showing  the  various  efforts  being 
made  to  break  away  from  conventional  realism 
on  the  part  of  both  writers  and  producers. 

.  .  .  The  book  is  clearly  written  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  students  of  the  drama  and  of 
comparative  and  French  literatures.” 

Choice  3:776  N  ’66  220w 
“This  short  but  comprehensive  study  .  .  . 
remains  as  one  of  the  outstandingly  percep¬ 
tive  works  on  the  most  elusive  dramatist  of 
our  times.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  useful  introduction 
to  Ionesco’s  world,  and  to  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  avant-garde  dramatists.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  point  of  departure  for  philosophical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  new  theatre, 
and  it  is  a  noble  defense  of  the  high  serious¬ 
ness  of  a  dramatist  who  was  once  considered 
‘un  farceur’  but  who  has  become  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  years  ‘un  classique  modeme.’  ”  R.  C. 

Lamont  i_ang  j  60:444  O  ’66  1750w 


C CEDES,  G.  The  making  of  South  East  Asia: 
tr.  by  H.  M.  Wright.  268p  pi  $6  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 

959  Asia,  Southeastern — History  66-4402 

The  author’s  purpose  is  “to  collate  the 
chronology  and  historical  events  of  Southeast 
Asia  from  pre-historic  times  to  the  high  tide 
of  Western  imperialism  a  century  ago.  His 
concerns  are  primarily  with  the  lands  to  the 
north  of  Indonesia  and  Malaya  (the  Philippines 


are  also  excluded)  whose  ways  of  life  were 
influenced  by  Indian  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.” 
(Library  J)  Translation  of  Les  Peuples  de  la 
Pdnmsule  Indochinoise.  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


‘One  of  tile  leading  scholars  of  Southeast 
Asian  history  has  written  a  very  disappointing 
book.  It  should  have  been  entitled  the  ‘His¬ 
tory  of  the  Indochinese  Peninsula.’  .  .  .  Coedes 
has  written  a  study  of  the  peoples,  kingdoms, 
and  empires  that  have  stretched  from  Burma 
through  present-day  Vietnam.  More  suited  to 
the  collegian  taking  a  course  in  the  In¬ 
dochinese  Peninsula  before  the  expansion  of 
Europe.  The  general  reader  would  tire  easily.” 
Choice  3:940  D  ’66  llOw 
“This  volume,  originally  published  in  1962, 
has  rightly  been  deemed  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  non-French  readers  to  warrant 
translation  into  English.  It  is  ...  a  solidly 
compact  and  authoritative  book  which  will 
suffice  for  serious-minded  students  until  more 
detailed  studies  can  be  written.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:3414  J1  ’66  130w 
“Only  a  handful  of  scholars  .  .  .  mainly  from 
France  and  Holland,  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  what  happened  in  the  centuries 
before  Albuquerque  turned  Malacca  into  a 
Portuguese  base  in  1511.  Among  these  few  M. 
Coedfcs  stands  supreme.  .  .  .  [This  book]  avoids 
discussion  of  the  European  impact  and  deals 
but  briefly  with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  a  period  which  M.  Coedes  evidently 
regards  as  one  of  cultural  decline-  At  the  other 
end  of  the  time  scale,  moreover,  in  dealing  with 
prehistory,  M.  Coedes  is  certainly  not  at  his 
best.  The  central  core  of  this  little  book,  how¬ 
ever,  ...  is  very  good  indeed.  For  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  political  concepts  on  which  are 
based  the  monarchies  of  modern  Thailand,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Laos,  or  for  an  insight  into  the 
three-cornered  struggle  between  Chains,  Viets 
and  Chinese  out  of  which  emerged  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  state,  there  can  be  no  better  guide.” 

TLS  p610  J1  14  '66  llOOw 


COFFIN,  TRISTRAM.  Senator  Fulbright:  por¬ 
trait  of  a  public  philosopher.  378p  il  $6.95 
Dutton 

B  or  92  Fulbright,  James  William  66-11358 
“The  Senator’s  life  from  boyhood  through 
his  careers  as  lawyer,  businessman,  educator 
and  finally  as  politician,  foreign  relations  ex¬ 
pert  and  Administration  critic  make  up  this 
story.  Senator  Fulbright’s  stands  against  Sen¬ 
ator  Joseph  McCarthy,  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  President  Johnson’s  actions  in  the 
Dominican  republic  and  Vietnam  receive  .  .  . 
attention  [and]  excerpts  from  the  Senator’s 
published  views  are  used  as  background.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:335  D  1  ’66  250w 


“The  sorceries  which  Senator  Fulbright  has 
devoted  himself  to  expose  are  the  hypocrisies 
of  the  strong,  the  pomp  and  pomposities  of 
power.  .  .  .  His  greatest  service  has  been  to 
make  the  American  people  aware  of  this 
pretense  or  self-delusion,  whichever  it  might 
be.  .  .  [The  biographer]  is  such  an  en¬ 

thusiast  for  the  Fulbright  case  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  that  he,  loses  no  opportunity  to 
surround  it  with  his  own  ideas.  .  .  .  The  reader 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  study  of  the  Fulbright 
concepts  and  actions  from  the  nonFulbright 
point  of  view.”  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  23  ’66 
420w 


“The  book  has  a  syrupy,  ‘campaign  biography’ 
style,  that  detracts  from  its  effectiveness.  The 
characterization  of  President  Johnson  as  a 
stubborn  man  with  blind  spots  on  foreign 
policy  realities  seems  an  extreme  method  to 
iustifv  Senator  Fulbright’s  viewpoint:  the 
Senator  does  not  need  this  kind  of  apologetic. 
Libraries  without  much  material  on  Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright  will  find  at  least  four  books  in  the 
last  three  years  that  do  more  justice  to  the 
Senator.  This  latest  book  is  not  an  essential 
purchase.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:5598  N  15  ’66  130w 


“[Mr.  Coffin  is!  addicted  to  the  indirect 
quote,  even  on  highly  significant  points,  leaving 
the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  of  the 
text  is  actually  Fulbright  and  how  much  is 
Coffin,  which  is  irritating.  But  the  account  of 
Fulbright’s  overt  activities  is  adequately  doc¬ 
umented  and  in  view  of  the  extracts  copied 
from  altered  records  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
development  of  his  thought  and  to  understand 
the  motivation  of  his  acts.  .  .  .  The  book 
presents  the  gist  of  [the  Senator’s]  utterances, 
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COFFIN,  TRISTRAM — Continued 
some  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  others  at 
committee  hearing's,  many  from  rostra  all  over 
the  country,  in  which  he  presents  his  position 
in  regard  to  Vietnam,  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  to 
our  foreign  relations  in  general.  .  .  .  [They 
are]  clear,  cogent,  and  convincing.  Or.  W. 
Johnson  Ngw  Repub  155  :25  D  3  <66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  I.  F.  Stone  „  ^  „„  _ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5;  7:8  D  29  66;  Ja 
12  ’67  3150:2750w 


COFFIN,  TRISTRAM.  The  sex  kick;  eroticism 
in  modern  America.  256p  $5.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

392  Sex.  XJ.S. — Moral  conditions  66-21978 
A  review  “of  sex  in  our  time, .  of  the  great 
emphasis  pla,ced  on  the  sexual  side  of  life  m 
our  culture  and  the  reverberations  this  em¬ 
phasis  has  had  on  our  overall  social  develop¬ 
ment.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  rapid,  opinionated,  entertaining, 
sometimes  simple-minded,  journalistic  survey 
of  contemporary  American  sexual  practices 
and  attitudes,  based  on  fairly  wide  reading  in 
fairly  obvious  sources.  The  reader  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  to  it  any  wealth  of  information, 

.  .  .  but  his  native  stock  of  curiosity  can 
be  counted  on  to  make  him  stick  it  out,  and 
he  will  not  find  it  onerous.”  Paul  Pickrel 
Harper  233:116  D  ’66  270w 
“This  is  a  wide-ranging  journalistic  review. 

.  .  .  [Coffin  considers  both]  the  popular  and 
the  technical  literature — news  reports,  magazine 
articles,  marriage  manuals,  erotica,  but  also 
much  material  from  the  medical,  psychological, 
and  psychiatric  literature — and  [produces]  a 
story  that  to  some  will  be  informative,  amusing, 
even  appalling,  but  to  many  who  may  be  con¬ 
fused  and  frightened  by  the,  welter  of  conflicting 
information  and  opinion,  will  be  helpful  and 
reassuring.  ...  A  provocative,  occasionally 
sensational  (how  could  it  not  be  with  this 
topic!)  but  withal,  interesting  and  valuable 
book.  Recommended.”  George  Adelman 
Library  J  91:4131  S  15  ’66  200w 
“Tristram  Coffin’s  latest  book  is  ostensibly 
a  report  on  the  new  sexual  freedom  in  the 
United  States.  To  determine  what  it  is  really 
about,  however,  proves  to  be  a  difficult  if  not 
impossible  task.  Any  reader  who  ventures 
into  the  book  will  promptly  find  himself  lost 
in  a  fog  of  words.  No  matter  how  carefully 
he  searches  for  a  sequence  of  ideas  that 
he  can  follow  to  a  logical  conclusion,  he  will 
remain  trapped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  contradic¬ 
tions  and  generalizations.  .  .  .  Sexuality,  like 
beauty,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
Mr.  Coffin  is  going  to  see  it  everywhere.  Not 
only  that,  he  is  going  to  have  his  cake  and 
eat  it  too — writing  in  titillating  detail  about 
behavior  he  can  then  criticize.  .  .  .  Mr.  Coffin 
is  the  kind  of  writer  who  invents  incidents 
in  the  guise  of  reporting  facts.”  R.  J.  Levin 
Sat  R  49:36  N  26  ’66  1600w 


of  Congress.  .  .  .  The  general  competence  of 
this  work  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  certain 
.  .  .  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  perspective  on  events 
is  broadly  that  of  March  himself  [which]  .  ..  . 
does  not  facilitate  a  fully  rounded  analysis. 
.  .  .  [But  this!  sound  biography  .  .  .  need  not 
be  replaced  in  the  foreseeable  future.”  D.  h. 
Trask 

J  Am  Hist  53:384  S  ’66  470w 


COHEN,  HARRY.  The  demonics  of  bureau¬ 
cracy;  problems  of  change  in  a  government 
agency.  276p  $6.50  Iowa  state  univ.  press 
350  Bureaucracy.  Public  administration 

65-10570 

This  is  a  “case-study 'of  some  specific  patho¬ 
logies  of  bureaucracy,  written  by  a  former 
working  bureaucrat  (three  years)  turned  socio¬ 
logist.  and  author.  .  .  .  [The  book’s  title]  which 
plays  on  the  title  of  Professor  [P.  M.l  Blau’s 
[Dynamics  of  Bureaucracy,  BRD  19561  used 
extensively  throughout  [the]  work,  also  con¬ 
veys  the  point  of  this  study,  that  is,  dynamics 
of  bureaucracy,  but  in  a  pathological  direction.” 
(Pref)  Appendixes  include  a  note  on  method 
and  further  supporting  data.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“The  striking  difference  between  [this]  book 
and  earlier  works  may  reflect  the  fact  that  his 
fellow  workers  in  ‘Agency  C’  never  identified 
[the  author]  as  an  observer.  The  Demonics 
of  Bureaucracy  reads  just  as  the  title  implies; 
it  is  a  veritable  catalogue  of  bureaucratic  vices. 

.  .  .  In  conjunction  with  Blau’s  Dynamics  [the 
book]  is  suggestive  of  many  .  .  .  hypotheses 
that  cannot  be  included  here.  But  this  virtue 
.  .  .  is  also  its  flaw.  The  Demonics  of  Bureau¬ 
cracy  is  so  much  a  commentary  on  The  Dy¬ 
namics  of  Bureaucracy  that  I  wonder  if  it 
can  be  profitably  read  by  one  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  Blau’s  work.  Those  acquainted  with 
The  Dynamics  of  Bureaucracy  will,  however, 
find  [this  book]  most  worth-while.”  M.  W. 
Meyer 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:178  S  ’66  480w 
“Almost  at  the  end  of  his  book,  Cohen  writes, 
‘Bureaucracy,  if  it  knows  its  business  has  no 
reason  to  fear  democracy!’  The  author  arrives 
at  this  conclusion  after  using  ‘functional  analy¬ 
sis’  and  the  ‘participant-observation  approach’ 
to  study  the  specialized  operations  of  a  ‘public 
state  employment  agency  located  in  a  large 
city.’  This  book  is  a  clear,  highly  readable, 
and  detailed  investigation  ....  [which]  finds 
bureaucracy  dynamic  rather  than  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible,  a  conclusion  reached  by  Blau.  [Cohen] 
carries  Blau’s  findings  a  step  farther  when 
he  discovers  bureaucracy  is  ‘affected  by  chang¬ 
ing  local  conditions  and  client  demands  .  .  . 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  pathologies  of 
various  types.’  .  .  .  Cohen  found  his  bureaucrats 
so  sensitive  to  client  demands  that  thev  were 
constrained  by  the  power  structure  to  informal¬ 
ly  modify  procedures,  even  if  client  desires 
conflicted  with  formal  organizational  goals.” 

Choice  3:717  O  ’66  130w 


COFFMAN,  EDWARD  M.  The  hilt  of  the 
sword;  the  career  of  Peyton  C.  March.  346p 
pi  maps  $10  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
B  or  92  March,  Peyton  Conway  66-10493 
Most  of  this  biography  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  term  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  First  World  War  and  to  1921.  The 
author  is  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"A  well-written,  scholarly  biography.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  few  good  works  dealing  with  the 
Army  in  the  period  of  change  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  from  the  Spanish  American  War,  which 
laid  the  bases  of  its  success  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  Suitable  for  undergraduates  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  and  period,  ...  [it 
contains]  the  first  scholarly  account  of  the 
Pershing-March  controversy.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  but  the  smallest  college  li- 

Vvy*Q  pi  Ao  *  9 

Choice  3:710  O  ’66  80w 
“Coffman  thoroughly  documents  the  process 
by  which  March  .  .  .  established  the  power 
of  the  General  Staff.  .  .  .  [He]  adds  hitherto 
unrecorded  detail  and  vastly  strengthens  the 
plausibility  of  previous  accounts.  .  .  .  [His] 
book  rests  on  a  vast  array  of  sources  and 
authorities.  including  unpublished  private 
papers  and  government  records.  An  extensive 
collection  of  interviews  and  correspondence  with 
surviving  associates  of  March  supplements  the 
disappointing  private  papers  in  the  Library 


COHEN,  JERRY.  Burn,  baby,  burn!  the  Los 
Angeles  race  riot  August,  1965,  by  Jerry  Cohen 
and  William  S.  Murphy;  introd.  by  Robert 
Kirsoh.  318p  il  $5.95  Dutton 
301.451  Negroes— Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles 
—Riots,  1965  66-21295 

An  account  written  “by  two  members  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Los  Angeles  Times  team. 
.  .  .  It  combines  the  hour-by-hour  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  events  .  .  .  with  a  .  .  .  studv  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  riot,  its  results  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:138  S  ’66  290w 
“[This  is]  an  absorbing,  fairly  extensive,  has¬ 
tily-written,  and  superficial  report  of  last  Au¬ 
gust’s  riots.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  have  given  us 
a  competent  account  of  this  six-day  battle  be- 
tween  police  and  the  angry  ghetto  blacks.  .  .  . 
As  the  first  book,  but  surely  not  the  last  or  best, 
on  the  subject,  it  deserves  to  be  read  and  pon¬ 
dered.  Its  facts  may  be  skimpy  (despite  a  good 
deal  of  obvious  journalistic  research),  its  in¬ 
sights  may  be  skin-deep  (white  skin-deep  for 
the  most  part),  but  here  at  last  is  a  coherent 
continuity  of  the  events.  .  .  .  Why  is  this  re¬ 
viewer — who  has  spent  the  last  year  conduct¬ 
ing  a  writers’  class  in  the  heart  of  Watts _ 

able  to  give  only  a  cheer  and  a  half  for  Burn 
Baby.  Burn!?  Because  its  vaunted  ‘objectivity’ 
has  the  feeble  ring  of  ‘white  suburb  objectiv¬ 
ity  ...  that  fails  to  see  that  what  it  has 
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mainly  told  is  the  story  of  law  enforcement  in 
its  heroic  efforts  to  restore  the  bitter  status- 
quo.”  Budd  Schulberg 

Book  Week  p2  Ag  28  ’66  lOOOw 
“A  fair,  objective  study.  .  .  .  Journalistic  in 
style  this  book  ...  is  of  definite  sociological 
value.  Based  on  on-the-spot  observation  and 
thorough  research,  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  volume  is  its  concern  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  enmeshed  in  the  Watts  riot,  as  well  as 
with  the  broader  social  problem  involved.  .  .  . 
When  the  definitive  story  of  the  Negro  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  written.  Burn,  Baby,  Burn  will  have  to 
be  among  the  prime  sources  for  what  certainly 
has  been  the  most  frightening  display  of  ‘black 
power’  to  date.” 

Choice  3:927  D  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  21  '66 
400w 

"IThe  authors]  have  delved  into  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  participants  to  understand  basic  mo¬ 
tivations.  Numerous  official  agencies,  except¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  as¬ 
sisted  them.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Murphy 
.  .  .  are  concerned  with  the  opinion  that  physi¬ 
cal  repression  will  end  rioting.  They  fear,  as 
does  the  McCone  Commission,  that  more  ex¬ 
plosive  outbreaks  will  occur  unless  fundamen¬ 
tal  economic,  social,  and  educational  improve¬ 
ments  are  forthcoming  soon.  Their  book  will 
help  to  provide  that  understanding.  This  work 
is  well  documented,  objective  and  perceptive. 
...  It  is  appropriately  dramatic  and  vivid 
and  is  highly  recommended  for  most  libraries.” 
R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:3458  J1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:4367  S  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


COHEN,  JOHN.  Behaviour  in  uncertainty  and 
its  social  implications.  207p  $5.50  Basic  bks. 

153.83  Decision-making  65-16447 

"The  uncertainties,  risks,  and  hazards  that 
confront  the  ordinary  person  at  work,  at  play, 
and  in  moments  of  crisis,  and  the  common 
patterns  of  behavior  that  emerge  form  the 
subject  of  this  new  work.  .  .  .  [The  author 
who  is  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manchester]  first  explores  a  prob¬ 
lem  repeatedly  faced  by  everyone,  assessing 
evidence,  and  the  manner  in  which  people  cope 
with  uncertainty  when  faced  with  differing 
amounts  of  evidence.  From  a  study  of  gam¬ 
bling  behavior,  he  turns  to  other  ‘gambles’ — 
uncertainties  that  confront  the  motorist;  gam¬ 
bling'  with  life  in  both  attempted  and  actual 
suicide;  and  states  of  mi  certainty  and  risk¬ 
taking  in  the  world  of  sport  and  play.  .  .  . 
[He]  then  attempts  to  define  common  con¬ 
cepts  underlying  the  situations  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  and  analyze  the  fundamental  idea  of 
psychological  probability  in  the  context  of 
the  various  themes  of  the  book.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendixes:  Artificial  methods  of  divina¬ 
tion:  Footnote  on  Divination  from  De 

Quincey’s  Confessions  of  an  English  opium- 
eater.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


‘‘This  book  by  a  prominent  British  psy¬ 
chologist,  an  engaging  if  footnote-heavy  writer, 
can  best  be  described  as  a  mixed  bag.  .  .  . 
One  suspects  that  uncertainty  represents  a 
thin  lace  by  which  some  wide-ranging  efforts 
by  Cohen  may  be  tied  together.  A  supposedly 
integrative  and  theoretical  chapter  is  especial¬ 
ly  disappointing  in  that  it  relies  on  overworked 
notions  of  subjective  vs.  objective  probability. 
.  .  .  Definitely  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
more  sophisticated  writings  of  W.  Edwards. 
D.  Luce,  or  S.  Siegal  on  narrower  aspects  of 
the  same  problem,  although  the  browsing  and 
untutored  undergraduate  may  find  the  suicide 
notes  here  much  more  interesting.  .  .  .  Not  a 
necessity  for  any  library — the  best  part, 
Cohen’s  experiments,  has  been  reported  else¬ 


where.” 


Choice  3:166  Ap  ’66  190w 


“In  this  book  [the  author’s]  experimental 
work,  which  has  largely  been  published  in 
specialist  journals  from  1955  onwards,  is  in¬ 
corporated.  .  .  .  This  is  a  curious  and  un¬ 
familiar  corner  of  psychology  and,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  computational  aspects  of  mind, 
one  that  has  been  neglected  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  preoccupation  with  emotion  and 
with  dynamic  determinants  of  behaviour.  Non¬ 
mathematicians,  afraid  lest  any  formal  treat¬ 
ment  of  odds  must  be  arid,  can  be  reassured. 
Professor  Cohen  is  never  dull,  and  his  experi¬ 
ments,  for  example  with  footballers,  are  very 

entertaining.”  „„„  ^  ...  

Economist  213:157  O  10  64  550w 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Broadbent 

New  Statesman  68:659  O  30  ’64  280w 


COHEN,  JOHN,  ed.  Readings  in  psychology. 
414p  il  $8.50  Hillary  house 
150  Psychology  64-6111 

“A  collection  of  papers  and  addresses  on 
various  aspects  of  psychology  by  the  leading 
European  researchers  in  the  field,  primarily 
British  ones.  .  .  .  Topics  covered  include  phys¬ 
iological  and  pharmacological  studies,  per¬ 
ception,  thought  processes,  information  theory, 
memory  and  intelligence,  emotion,  stress,  psy¬ 
choanalytic  research,  and  ethology.  The  au¬ 
thors  include  Bowden,  Broadbent,  Burt,  Dre- 
ver,  Hunter,  Inhelder,  MacKay,  Thorpe,  Ver¬ 
non,  and  Zangwill.”  (Choice) 


“This  book  is  particularly  interesting  because 
it  is  not  principally  intended  as  an  adjunct 
for  an  introductory  course.  The  chapters  show 
no  unity  of  style  or  development,  some  being 
theoretical,  some  empirical,  some  historical, 
yet  it  is  this  broad  approach  that  makes  the 
book  useful  to  certain  classes  of  readers.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  be  useful  for  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students,  but  it  seems 
particularly  relevant  for  scientists  and  others 
in  related  disciplines.” 

Choice  3:166  Ap  ’66  180w 
“There  are  many  valuable  things  in  this 
book.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  make  generally 
available  several  presidential  addresses  de¬ 
livered  at  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Psy¬ 
chological  Society  and  of  the  psychology  section 
of  the  British  Association.  .  .  .  As  Professor 
Cohen  himself  points  out  .  .  .  [the  book  gives 
rather  short  measure]  on  what  may  be  called 
the  social  and  applied  aspects  of  psychology. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  chapters  carry  extensive  lists 
of  references,  so  that  the  work  has  considerable 
potential  value  as  a  source-book.  But  other¬ 
wise  on  the  documentation  it  is  disappointing. 
The  index  is  sadly  inadequate,  and  even  the 
main  listing  of  contributors  has  errors  and 
inconsistencies.  ’  ’ 

Economist  211:1381  Je  20  ’64  320w 

TLS  p287  Ap  9  ’64  650w 


COHEN,  JOSEPH  W.,  ed.  The  superior  student 
in  American  higher  education.  299p  $7.95  Mc- 
Graw 

378.73  Education.  Higher.  Students' — U.S. 

Gifted  children  65-27675 

This  collection  of  writings  explores  “the 
honors  programs  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  ...  [It  summarizes]  the  8-year 
work  and  experience  of  the  Inter-University 
Committee  on  the  Superior  Student  (1957-1965). 
the  first  organization  formed  to  encourage,  set 
up,  and  advise  about  honors  programs.  The 
authors  are  all  educators  active  in  establishing, 
studying,  participating  in.  or  evaluating  such 
programs.  [Included  is  a  discussion  of]  the 
superior  student  himself — who  he  is  and  what 
he  needs  and  wants.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Power 

America  114:518  Ap  9  ’66  200w 
“The  objectivity  of  the  contributions  [to  this 
study]  is  noteworthy  throughout,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  chapter  on  the  evaluation  of 
honors  programs,  in  which  are  summarized 
critical  studies  of  evaluation  of  honors, 
the  place  of  the  honors  student  in  the 
mind  of  his  peers,  his  later  achievement,  and 
so  forth.  In  all,  this  represents  a  useful  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  one 
of  the  more  interesting  and  productive  aspects 
of  American  higher  education.  If  the  librarian 
wishes  some  enlightenment  of  the  place  of  the 
library  in  honors  work,  he  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere.  There  is  literally  no  mention  of 
libraries  in  the  book!”  J.  M.  Dawson 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:408  S  ’66  600w 
“Contributors  to  the  volume  detail  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  operation  of  honors  programs.  .  .  . 
In  doing  so,  the  philosophy  of  such  programs 
is  well  stated,  and  any  reader  curious  about 
how  the  concept  of  honors  has  evolved  in 
American  higher  education  will  be  amply  re¬ 
warded  for  his  effort.  .  .  .  Although  a  very  fine 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  evaluation  of  honors 
programs,  it  is  something  of  a  disappointment 
that  the  focus  of  the  discussion  by  Paul  Heist 
and  Lois  Langland  had  to  be  how  evaluative  re¬ 
search  ought,  to  be  done  rather  than  the  results 
of  such  studies.”  C.  E.  Lunneborg 

Science  152:912  My  15  ’66  360w 


COHEN.  LEONARD.  Beautiful  losers. 
$5.75  Viking 


243p 


66-12635 

This  novel’s  “anti-hero  is  a  Canadian  writer 
who  has  had  a  homosexual  affair  with  a  Mem- 
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COHEN,  LEONARD — Continued 
ber  of  Parliament,  who  himself  slept  with  the 
writer’s  wife.  Both  politician  and  wife  are  now 
dead,  he  of  syphilis  and  she  of  the  results  of 
crawling  into  the  bottom  of  an  elevator  shaft 
and  waiting  for  someone  to  press  the  down 
button.  The  anti-hero,  left  alone  .  .  .  distracts 
himself  by  recreating  the  career  of  a  Mohawk 
Indian  saint  named  Catherine  Tekakwitha.” 
(Time)  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  written 
by  the  politician  F.  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  beyond  the  grave. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  24  ’66  1150w 
Choice  3:768  N  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:1921  Ap  1  ’66  150w 
“Beautiful  Losers  is,  in  some  obvious  re¬ 
spects,  a  book  fathered  by  Herzog.  .  .  .  Chunks 
of  authentic-sounding  documentation  about 
Catherine  Tekakwitha.  memories  of  [the 
scholar’s]  agonized  attempts  to  move  into  close 
union  with  F.  by  homosexual  means,  regret 
that  his  determined  coupling  with  Edith  never 
quite  brought  them  close  enough,  fragments  of 
contemporary  politics,  are  flung  at  the  reader 
in  a  thick,  pelting  shower,  and  from  it  emerges 
both  a  personal  tragedy  and  a  judgment  on 
Canadian  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cohen  has  a  real  theme, 
the  frightening  vacuum  of  modern  Canada  and 
the  Canadian’s  uncertainty  as  to  who  he  is 
and  where  his  allegiances  lie,  both  historically 
and  in  the  present.  1  hope  it  will  be  widely 
read  in  spite  of  all.”  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  Ap  28  '66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Bensky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  8  ’66  800w 
“[This  book]  is  jacket-blurbed  by  its  proud 
publishers  as  ‘a  tasteless  affront.’  They  also 
call  it  ‘a  religious  epic  of  incomparable  beauty.’ 
but  they  were  right  the  first  time.  At  its  best, 
Losers  is  a  sluggish,  stream-of-concupiscence 
exposition  of  what  Sartre  called  nausea.  The 
flipster  fictioneers  have  treated  this  theme  so 
often  that  the  method  has  become  standard¬ 
ized.” 

Time  87:109  My  6  ’66  220w 


adequate  introduction  to  the  emotional  commit¬ 
ments  and  evangelical  style  of  a  political  force 
whose  claim  to  virtuousness  must  be  reckoned 
with  even  though  it  offends  our  sense  of  his¬ 
tory.’’  C.  M.  C. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26 

'60  35Uvv 

"To  a  man.  these  young  writers  verbosely 
argue  that  we  are  politically  dead  and  that 
only  a  revolution  can  revive  us.  The  ideology 
of  that  revolution,  however,  betrays  its  advo¬ 
cates’  youth.  They  believe  in  participatory 
democracy  and  federal  re-distribution  of  wealth. 
It’s  as  if  nothing  had  changed  since  Rousseau. 
Many  of  the  writers  attempt  to  link  the 
Southern  Negro  movement  with  their  own 
much  less  viable  socialism.  But  the  best  essays 
are  chilling,  eye-witness,  apolitical  accounts  of 
the  kind  of  martyrdom  SNCC  is  justly  proud  of. 
.  .  .  In  the  section  on  ‘Campus  Revolt.’  Clark 
Kerr  comes  in  for  some  well-deserved  knocks, 
and  the  doctrine  of  in  loco  parentis  is  shown 
to  be  foolish.  The  reader  who  is  right  of  center 
and  the  complacent  educator  -will  be  shocked: 
for  the  collection  is,  indeed,  an  eye-opener — 
if  not  precisely  in  the  manner  the  editors  in¬ 
tended.”  P.  O.  Beeching 

Library  J  91:1437  Mr  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  James  O’Connor 

Nation  203:20  J1  4  ’66  450w 
“The  longest  essay  in  this  book  is  really  a 
manual  on  community  organization  for  would-be 
radicals,  co-authored  by  Tom  Hayden,  the 
former  president  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  .  .  .  It  is  a  strange  and  sober  tract, 
well-researched  and  well-argued  but  a  little 
too  juiceless  and  joyless.  (The  lack  of  humor 
throughout  this  earnest  volume  is  monumental). 

.  ..  .  [It]  is  a  very  worthwhile  book.  ...  a 
primary  source,  a  document  in  the  history  of  a 
political  movement,  at  once  tough  and  naive, 
whose  impact  continues  to  be  felt.  It.  will  dis¬ 
appoint  anyone  looking  for  prepackaged  judg¬ 
ments.  It  should  be  welcomed  by  those  in 
search  of  the  stuff  from  which  judgments  are 
made.”  S.  V.  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  Ap  24  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  by  A.  M.  G-reelev 

Reporter  35:52  S  8  ’66  900w 


COHEN,  MITCHELL,  ed.  The  new  student  left: 
an  anthology;  ed.  by  Mitchell  Cohen  and 
Dennis  Hale:  with  a  foreword  by  Carey  Mc¬ 
Williams.  288p  $4.95  Beacon  press 

378.198  Students — U.S.  Colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities — U.S.  66-15069 

This  “attempt  by  students  to  interpret  and 
criticize  their  own  movement  is  an  anthology 
of  political  writings  covering  the  period  of 
1959-1965.  Drawn  from  the  working  papers  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(Snick),  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS),  the  Northern  Student  Movement,  and 
the  Free  Speech  Movement,  and  from  a  half- 
dozen  independent  magazines,  the  articles — all 
student-written — deal  with  the  origins,  de¬ 
velopments.  and  work  of  the  student  move¬ 
ment’s  ‘left  wing.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Duberman 

Book  Week  p5  My  29  ’66  450w 
“This  is  a  must  for  every  college  library  if 
only  to  show  student  as  well  as  professor  what 
changes,  are,  taking  place  in  student  thinking 
around  the  country.  .  .  .  Here  is  an  appeal  to 
adults  in  power  not  an  answer  to  student 
problems  as  such.  On  one  hand  the  authors 
are  justified  in  demanding  more  academic, 
intellectual,  creative  freedom:  .on  the  other  hand 
they  are  at  times  as  barbaric  as  their  keepers. 
American  student  life  is  at  the  crossroads  and 
this  book  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  dangers 
3/1'16'SLCl  1  * 

Choice  3:821  N  ’66  210w 
Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  '66  lOw 
“The  authors  include  several  of  the  better 
known  spokesmen  for  SDS  (Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society)  and  other  left-wing  stu¬ 
dent  groups.  .  .  .  The  essays,  or  testaments, 
offer  a  sameness  that  is  bound  to  bore  any  but 
their  most  faithful  followers.  Their  broad-gauge 
targets  are  familiar  and  perfectly  respectable. 

.  .  .  Their  manifest  arrogance,  I  suspect  is 
bred  of  insecurity  rather  than  the  certainty 
that  they  have  worked  out  satisfactory  answers 
to  modern  society’s  complex  problems.  . 
What  is  most  tiresome  about  the  so-called 
’new  student  left’  is  that  it  is  so  incorrigibly 
humorless,  and  so  shrill  in  its  denunciation  of 
the  failings  of  earlier  idealists.  .  .  .  Even  when 
it  offends  the  ear,  this  collection  is  a  more  than 


COHEN,  SAUL,  jt.  auth.  An  author’s  guide 
to  scholarly  publishing  and  the  law.  See 
Hogan,  J.  C. 


COHN,  HENRY  J.  The  government  of  the 
Rhine  Palatinate  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
289p  $8.80  Oxford 

940.1  Palatinate — Politics  and  government 

[65-5245] 

‘During  the  later  Middle  Ages  both  feudal 
localism  and  imperial/ecclesiastical  universal- 
jsm  weakened,  while  sovereign  territorial  states 
grew  in  power  and  efficiency.  Cohn,  an  English 
medievalist,  elicits  this  .  .  .  theme  from  the 
unfamiliar  institutional  history  of  a  single 
German  principality  between  1410  and  1508  ” 
(Choice)  Genealogy.  Glossary,  Bibliography.  In- 


Among  the  few  scholarly  works  in  English 
on  German  history  of  this  period,  this  thorough 
and  detailed  monograph  capablv  explores  ter¬ 
rain  little-known  to  German  scholars  them¬ 
selves.  But  nonspecialist  readers,  even  manv 
medievalists,  will  find  it  factually  arid  and 
narrowly  focussed.” 

Choice  2:898  F  ’66  lOOw 

‘‘Dr.  Cohn’s  book  is  a  clear  and  thorough 
account  of  how  a  successful  lord  in  fifteenth- 
century  Germany  operated.  He  leaves  us  with 
two  problems:  why  were  apparently  shrewd  and 
calculating  men  determined  to  invest  their 
money  in  land  which  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
‘"vestment  and  which  they  made 
very  little  effort  to  exploit  more  effectively? 
How  did  they  find  the  money  to  keep  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  substantial  investment  without  hav- 
mg.  any  profits  to  plough  back?  .  .  .  The  his¬ 
torian  looks  for  a  simple  answer;  that  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  the  figures.  This  is 
where  Dr.  Cohn  s  evidence  is  at  its  most  inter¬ 
esting.  .  .  .  He  has  clearly  given  some  thought 
to  the  problem  of  writing  a  monograph  in 
English  in  a  field  In  which  there  is  almost 
nothing  else  written  except  in  German.  He  has 
avoided,  a  lengthy  exposition  of  what  is  not 
distinctive  to  the  Palatinate,  yet  his  book  is 
intelligible  to  the  insular  historian  who  is 
willing  to  be  cured.” 

TLS  p47  Ja  20  ’66  1200w 
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COHN,  ROBERT  GREER.  Toward  the  poems 
of  Mallarmd.  284p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
841  Mallarmd,  Stdphane  65-25352 

"Some  ten  years  ago  Professor  Cohn  wrote  a 
commentary  on  'Un  Coup  de  dds.’ .  His  new 
book  consists  of  detailed  interpretations  of 
twenty-eight  of  the  most  important  of  Mai- 
larmd’s  other  poems.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Few  living  Mallarmd  scholars  have  a  great¬ 
er  knowledge  of  the  poet's  work  than  Conn, 
if  his  pronouncements  on  Mallarmd  frequently 
are  cast  in  a  dogmatic  vein,  .  .  .  one  must 
admit  that  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  mane 
such  judgments.  There  is  no  other  book  in 
English  or  French  on  Maliarmd  that  contains 
more  carefully  detailed  analyses  of  all  the 
major  poems  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  appendices, 
including  one  on  the  signficance  of  letters 
(symbolism  in  sound  and  shape! .  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended  for  every  college  and  university 
library." 

Choice  2:776  Ja  '66  140w 
"[This]  is  an  impressive  work,  a  monument 
of  present-day  scholarship.  Yet  as  we  read  it, 
we  could  not  help  wondering  about  what  might 
happen  if  we  professors  of  French  literature 
ceased  trying  to-  find  meaning,  one  or  many, 
in  Mallarme’s  poems  and  practiced  instead 
reading  them  aloud.  .  .  .  For  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  type  of  search  for  the  one 
meaning  in  the  end  creates  the  effect  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  poem  into  prose.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  whole  professorial  approach  to  poetry  is 
wrong  to  begin  with,  but  then,  we  have  all 
been  through  the  mill  of  the  explication  de 
texte  and  the  research  enterprises,  and  may 
be  we  can  not,  after  that  way  toward  poetry, 
read  poetry  anymore.”  R.  G.  Saisselin 

J  Aesthetics  24:607  summer  ’66  400w 
"Although  the  professor  writes  in  the  rather 
uncouth  style  of  the  American  academic  and 
is  inclined  to  overload  his  commentaries  with 
cross-references  to  Mallarmfs's  other  poems  or 
allusions  to  other  poets,  .  .  .  there  is  no  mistak¬ 
ing  the  skill  with  which  he  unravels  the 
conundrums  or  the  usefulness  of  a  book  which 
might  well  be  described  as  a  ‘companion  to 
Mallarmd  studies’.  .  .  .  The  author’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  Mallarmd’s  language,  on  the  shapes, 
sounds  and  associations  of  words  .  .  .  may 
provoke  disagreement  in  some  quarters,  but 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  decidedly  stimulating.” 

TLS  pl208  D  30  ’65  450w 


COLBERG,  MARSHALL  R.  Human  capital  in 
Southern  development,  1939-1963.  136p  $5  Univ. 
of  N.C.  press 

331.7  Southern  States — Economic  conditions. 

Labor  supply  65-23140 

“In  this  analysis  of  human  capital  and  the 
effects  of  its  regional  migration.  Dr.  Colberg 
defines  such  capital  as  that  segment  of  the 
population  in  which  substantial  investment  has 
been  made,  primarily  by  means  of  education, 
and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  labor,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  productive  power  of 
the  relatively  unskilled  segment.  As  background, 
[he]  presents  a  .  .  .  sketch  of  the  South's  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  its  recent  progress,  the 
economist’s  view  on  human  capital,  and  the 
expected  movement  of  human  capital  among 
regions  as  a  result  of  resource  endowment." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Eberling 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:210  J1  ’66  500w 
“Most  economists,  other  social  scientists,  and 
their  advanced  undergraduate  students  will  find 
this  an  intriguing,  insightful,  stimulating  book. 
...  A  fascinating  by-product  of  the  [author’s] 
method  is  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  segregation  in  education  upon  both  teachers 
and  students  with  most  provocative  and  con¬ 
troversial  conclusions.  Bright  undergraduates 
can  learn  a  great  deal  about  techniques  and 
methods  of  research— particularly  that  of  the 
‘positive  economics’  school — from  a  careful  study 
of  the  volume.” 

Choice  3:150  Ap  '66  140w 
“This  work  seeks  to  analyze  the  South’s 
changes  not  in  isolation  but  in  relation  to 
changes  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  It  is,  thus, 
a  volume  of  interest  not  only  to  students  of 
the  South  but  to  others  as  well.  .  .  .  The  read¬ 
er  is  apt  to  expect  significant  policy  conclu¬ 
sions  from  such  a  volume.  If  so.  he  is  to  be 
disappointed.  By  and  large  Colberg  did  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  flogging  a  few  familiar 
old  gray  mares  (for  example,  minimum  wage 


law,  labor  legislation)  without  having  any¬ 
thing  new  to  say.  On  the  rare  occasion  where 
he  departed  from  the  pattern,  he  appeared  less 
than  objective  and  clairvoyant.  .  .  .  More  im¬ 
portant,  Colberg  as  a  forecaster  appeared  un¬ 
accountably  ill-informed  and  shortsighted.  .  .  . 
[Yet  this]  is  a  book  well  worth  reading  both 
to  the  regional  and  human  resource  specialist 
and  to  the  generalist,  the  mildly  critical  flavor 
of  this  review  notwithstanding.”  A.  M.  Tang 
J  Pol  Econ  74:531  O  '66  1050w 
"Tables  are  explicit,  but  not  quite  often 
explained  in  the  text.  The  book,  technical  in 
its  terminology,  is  intended  for  the  serious 
student.  It  is  for  the  large  university  and  public 
library.”  M.  M.  Bowie 

Library  J  91:103  Ja  1  '66  170w 


COLBOURN,  H.  TREVOR.  The  lamp  of  ex¬ 
perience;  Whig  history  and  the  intellectual 
origins  of  the  American  revolution;  published 
for  the  Institute  of  early  American  history 
and  culture  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  247p 
$7.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
973.3  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Causes 

65-23138 

’  Part  One  [of  this  book]  discusses  Whig  and 
Tory  history,  the  extent  and  nature  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  colonial  exposure  to  historical 
writing,  and  the  resulting  American  view  of 
the  ancient  through  Hanoverian  periods.  .  .  . 
IPart  Two]  considers  'The  Revolutionary  Use  of 
History'  by  certain  patriots.  John  Adams  and 
Jefferson  each  merit  a  chapter;  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  Isaac  Skillman,  James  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  share  one,  as 
do  John  Dickinson,  James  Wilson,  and  Frank¬ 
lin;  two  Daniel  Dulanys.  Charles  Carroll, 
Richard  Bland,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason, 
and  Washington  adorn  a  southern  chapter.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  a  historiographical  account  of 
the  'Saxon  Myth’  since  the  Revolution,  and, 
serving  as  a  partial  bibliography,  lists  of  his¬ 
tory  books  from  selected  contemporary  libraries 
and  booksellers’  catalogues.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“It  ig  odd  that  historians,  often  such  frantic 
affirmers  of  the  contemporary  value  of  their 
subject,  should  never  have  fully  investigated 
the  patriot  leaders’  historical  learning.  .  .  . 
Colboum’s  learned,  prudent  book  .  .  .  fills  the 
gap.  though  he  shows  the  history  used,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  his  own,  was  riddled  with  error  stem¬ 
ming  from  a  mythical  Saxon  utopia  and  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  Normans,  Magna  Carta,  and 
the  English  revolution.  .  .  .  The  specialist  will 
probably  find  little  totally  new  here  in  broad 
outline,  but  nowhere  else  will  he  find  suitable 
coverage  of  this  crucial  material  where  in¬ 
dividuals  such  as  Tacitus,  Trenchard.  Rapin, 
Obadiah  Hulme.  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  Burgh 
assume  the  importance  they  deserve  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history.”  Wallace  Brown 

Am  Hist  R  71:1057  Ap  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hamilton 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:209  My  ’66  450w 
Christian  Century  82:1326  O  27  ’65  30w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Akers 

J  Am  Hist  53:108  Je  ’66  700w 
"This  is  a  brilliant,  scholarly  monograph. 

.  .  .  Colboum’s  style  is  not  the  easiest  but 
his  book  will  do  much  to  awaken  readers  to 
the  intellectual  origins  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  technical  writing  .  .  .  requires  from 
the  reader  an  excellent  background  in  the 
field  of  history,  philosophy,  and  historical  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  time.  This  will  limit  the  need  of 
this  title  to  large  public  and  university  libraries. 

.  .  .  Of  particular  value  is  [the]  examination 
of  the  titles  available  in  the  principal  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.  .  .  .  Colboum  has  written 
an  excellent  description  of  the  tools  avail¬ 
able  to  the  colonist  in  his  search.”  John  Lustig 
Library  J  90:4966  N  15  '65  130w 


COLBY,  C.  B.  Cliff  dwellings;  ancient  ruins 
from  America's  past.  48p  il  maps  lib  bdg 
$2.52  Coward-McCann 


970.4  Cliff  dwellers  and  cliff  dwellings — 
Juvenile  literature.  Southwest,  New — 
Antiquities — Juvenile  literature  65-2051’ 


"Coverage  is  given  to  each  of  the  10  national 
monuments  contained  in  the  ‘Four  Corners' 
area  of  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Utah,  plus,  an  eight-page  section  on  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to 
eight.  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Irene  Davis 

Librarv  J  90:4610  O  15  ’65  120w 
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COLBY,  C.  B. — Continued 

“[This]  is  a  book  a  vacationing  family  would 
do  well  to  take  with  them  on  a  visit  to  our 
national  parks  in  the  Southwest.”  Rhoda 
M  n  y 

Natur  Hist  75:24  N  '66  60W 


COLBY,  C.  B.  Wild  deer.  126p  il  $3.95  Duel! 

599  Deer — Juvenile  literature  66-14958 
“The  commonly  known  and  the  rare  deer  of 
the  world — from  the  moose  (whose  name 
comes  from  the  Algonquian  word  meaning 
‘wood  eater’)  to  the  P6re  David’s  deer  of 
northern  China  (named  after  the  missionary 
who  discovered  the  supposedly  extinct  deer)  — 
are  described.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  seven  to 
nine.”  (Library  J,) 


Horn  Bk  42:450  Ag  '68  50w 
“A  swiftly  paced  scientific  account.  .  .  .  The 
author,  drawing  upon  extensive  out-of-door 
experience,  describes  these  animals  with  in¬ 
sight  and  knowledge.  .  .  .  There  are  clear 
photographs  of  various  deer  species,  some  with 
their  young.  An  attractive  addition  to  the 
natural  science  collection  in  libraries  where 
there  is  a  real  or  potential  interest  in  this 
subject.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:2216  Ap  15  ’66  80w 


COLBY,  C.  B.  Wild  dogs.  128p  il  $3.95  Duell 
599  Dogs— Juvenile  literature.  Foxes — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Wolves — Juvenile  literature 

65-16274 

The  camping  editor  of  Outdoor  Life  “first 
introduces  the  [Canidae]  family  and  gives  some 
information  on  dog  tracks.  He  then  goes  on 
to  cover  the  Bush  Dog,  Cape  Hunting  Dog, 
Coyote,  Dhole,  Dingo,  Fennec,  Foxes,  Jackals, 
Raccoon  Dog,  and  Wolves  [including  one 
marsupial  among  the  latter].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“A  typical  Colby  book,  carefully  researched 
and  written  in  a  popular  style.  Youngsters 
looking  for  information  on  the  wild  dogs  of 
the  world  will  find  this  a  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ence.”  Charles  Roth 

Library  J  90:2425  My  15  ’65  30w 


“[This]  is  a  dull  book.  The  author  .  .  . 
persists  in  referring  to  [his  subjects]  in 
humanoid  terms.  Each  ‘dog’  is  illustrated  with 
a  mediocre  photograph  and  a  track  silhouette.” 
Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:73  N  ’66  40w 


COLE,  STEPHEN.  The  growing  season.  150p 

$2.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-11706 

“The  remarkably  permissive  Armstrong 
household  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  10-year- 
old  David.  .  .  .  Although  he  and  his  older 
brother  and  younger  sister  are  interested  only 
in  fun,  they  manage  to  mirror  the  surrounding 
adult  involvements,  including  a  neighbor’s 
troubled  marriage  which  they  help  to  smooth 
and  some  municipal  skulduggery  which  they 
uncover.  To  assure  their  vacation  trip,  they 
withhold  some  details  of  the  graft  plot,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  delayed-action  violence  that 
brings  the  story  to  a  [climax.  Chapters  of  the 
book  have  appeared  in  Good  Housekeeping  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.]  Ages  ten  to  four¬ 
teen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commoweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  30w 


“The  violent  adventures  of  the  three  children 
.  .  .  would  be  too  much  action  for  one  book 
except  for  the  skillful  characterization.  The 
relationship  between  parents  and  children  is 
strong  and  unusually  well  presented.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
commended.”  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:2688  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
“Basically  an  adult  story.  .  .  .  Some  of  [the 
children’s]  juvenile  fun  will  make  adult  hair 
stand  on  end;  and  while  there  are  some  funny 
and  moving  episodes,  the  dangerous  implica¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  scrapes  outweigh  these. 
Disarming  . 30-calibre  shells  to  use  the  lead  in 
slingshots  and  to  set  off  the  powder  with 
matches,  locking  their  little  sister  in  a  home¬ 
made  pillory  and  forgetting  her,  hardly  add  up 
to  good,  clean  fun.  The  book  is  readable  on 
two  levels,  but  the  adult  dominates  the  juve¬ 
nile.”  Gerald  Raftery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  10  ’66  170w 


COLE,  WILLIAM,  comp.  Oh,  what  nonsense! 
poems  selected  by  William  Cole;  drawings  by 
Tomi  Ungerer.  80p  $2.95  Viking 
821  Nonsense  verses  66-6763 

This  work  “combines  many  anonymous  jump- 
rope  chants  together  with  rhymes  by  John 
Ciardi,  Shel  Silverstein,  Laura  E.  Richards, 
.  .  .  Theodore  Roethke,  as  well  as  many  others. 
[Indexes  of  authors  and  of  titles.  Many  of  the 
rhymes  in  this  volume  have  previously  appeared 
in  other  collections]  Grade  four  and  up.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J ) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:555  N  5  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:148  D  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith. 

Book  Week  pl4  N  13  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
40w 


[A]  splendid  collection  of  nonsense  verse,  for 
the  entire  family.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  ’66  20w 
“The  compiler  has  brought  together  a  witty 
array  of  poems  in  step  with  the  beat  of  child¬ 
hood.  Nonsense  verses,  both  naughty  and  nice, 
cavort  across  the  pages  in  company  with  com¬ 
ical  poker-faced  characters.  .  .  .  The  illustra¬ 
tions.  are  peculiarly  amusing,  a  few  of  them 
positively  unnerving.  But  it  is  nonsense, 
nothing  but  nonsense!”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:578  O  ’66  lOOw 
“None  of  the  usual  nonsense  rhymes  are 
nere- — there  is  nothing  by  Edward  Lear  or 
Lewis  Carroll  or  Hilaire  Belloc — but  these  omis¬ 
sions  make  the  collection  all  the  more  unusual 
and  worth. having  in  children’s  rooms.  Tomi 
Ungerer  s  line  drawings  are  in  his  usual  comic 
style  and  perfectly  complement  the  verses.” 
Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:5223  O  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p67  N  6  ’66  90w 


C(iYnrGS-TELISABEI-  Statues  in  a  garden.  188p 
$3.95  Knopf 

66-10528 

“A  minister  in  Asquith’s  cabinet,  his  beauti¬ 
ful  wife  who.  is  a  famous  hostess,  their  vari¬ 
ously  charming  children,  their  friends,  the 
servants— the  whole  cast  is  assembled  to  play 
out  a  brief  tragedy  on  the  lawns  and  in  the 
living1  rooms  of  Charleswood,  their  beloved 
country  house,  with  occasional  interludes  on 
the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  fatal 
love  affair  during  that  gorgeous  July  [1914] 
b*™  idyb  to  a  sudden  end:  a  certain  way 
?TLS)  ^aS  been  Perfected  and  destroyed.” 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:122  Ap  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  May  belle  Lacey 

Library  J  91:1921  Ap  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  68:253  Ag  21  '64  190w 
^  "C^pf1er  by  chapter- — because  the  story  is 
graduated-— it  becomes  clear  that 
just  as  the  nation  at  large  fails  to  discern  tbe 

statesman  hh0'0Ca“st’  ■  t¥s  essentially0  decmt 
statesman  has  no  inkling  of  the  Dersonal 

tragedy  that  is  closing  in  on  him  The  parade! 
ism  is  skillfully  developed-so  skiilfully,Pln  fact 
fl.lmslness  of  the  plot  can  be  forgiven! 
The  sexual  explosion,  when  it  comes,  would  be 
shocking  in  any  Zeitgeist.  In  the  golden  nr-k  n? 
tSP “lotted,  statesmen  and  . their  osprey-feather¬ 
ed  ladies  it  is  appalling  in  its  brutality. 

There  may  be  doubts  about  whether  people  of 
ttys  kind  could  always  finish  their  collocmies 
without  being  interrupted  in  midparagranh 
^thei;wlse  ,the  conversations  ring  true  . 
Whether  Miss  Colegate,  who  was  born  in  1931* 
owes  anything  to  Ivy  Comp  ton -Burnett  is  hard 
to  say.  a  comparable  master  of  under- 

tone.  .  .  .  Where  she  differs  is  in  weaving  docu¬ 
mentary  details  so  a.droitiy  into  her  storv  that 
the  century,  in  its  teens  is  given  a  ffitv.t 
once  recognizable  and  fresh.”  Frank  LitUer 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  P37  Mr  20  ’66  550w 
New  Yorker  42:91  Ji  9  >66  100w 
No  responsible  literary  adviser  cenid  no™ 
[cconmiended  such  a  theme  to  Miss  Cole-a^e 
but  she  has  made  a  remarkably  good  iobnf  it’ 
She  writes  so  gracefully  and  with  such  skid 
that  her  ‘private  fable’  acquired  a  tnilv  fah,, 
ous  quality.  She  is  so  well-informed  that  the 
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background  falls  effortlessly  into  place,  and  the 
period  is  evoked  with  none  of  the  staginess  that 
undoes  so  many  period  novels.  ...  It  is  not 
necessary  to  see  in  the  final  tragedy  the  death 
of  the  old  order,  the  end  of  an  era.  It  has  its 
own  significance  as  a  story  that  could  have 
happened  anywhere  at  any  time.  But  it  has 
certainly  lost  nothing  by  being  set  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  July,  and  Miss  Colegate  has  carried  out 
the  exercise  quite  exquisitely.” 

TLS  p923  O  28  '64  330w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxvi  autumn  ’66  llOw 


COLEMAN,  JAMES  S.,  ed.  Education  and 
political  development.  620p  $10  Princeton  univ. 
press 

370.19  Education.  States,  New  64-16728 

This  ‘‘volume,  devoted  to  education,  is  one 
of  a  number  of  studies  sponsored  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Comparative  Politics  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  .  .  .  There  are  four 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  cases  of  educational 
underdevelopment  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  This  is  followed  by  examples  of  'pol¬ 
ity-directed'  educational  developments  in  Soviet 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  The  third 
part  discusses  .  .  .  the  development  of  political 
leadership  and  the  training  of  government  of¬ 
ficials  in  various  fields.  .  .  .  The  last  section 
makes  a  summary  and  offers  suggestions  with 
reference  to  educational  planning  for  integrated 
social  and  political  progress.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Professor  Coleman  is  one  of  the  few  truly 
creative  contributors  to  political  science.  Had 
this  book  been  confined  to  essays  by  him  on 
education  and  political  development  in  Africa,  it 
would  have  been  an  outstanding  effort.  As  it  is, 
the  multi-authored  symposium  with  world-wide 
generalizations  lacks  balance  and  even  quality 
at  many  points,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Editor 
to  lend  continuity.  .  .  .  The  most  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  and  persuasive  section  is  Part  II. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  volume  ends  on  a  weak 
note.  Part  IV  on  educational  planning  and  polit¬ 
ical  development  contains  nothing  that  is  new 
and  very  little  that  is  specific.  .  .  .  There  are 
eight  or  ten  strong  essays  in  the  volume,  plus 
the  contributions  of  the  editor.  Building  the 
book  on  these  would  have  been  preferable.” 
E.  W.  Weidner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:121  Mr  ’66  1250w 
“The  diversity  of  the  situations  explored  and 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  discussion  make 
this  study  a  significant  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  comparative  education.  Its  critical 
evaluations  are  calculated  to  disabuse  of  con¬ 
ventional  notions  about  the  part  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  education,  unrelated  to  other 
endeavors,  can  play  in  the  making  of  modern 
nations.  However,  the  self-conscious  effort  to 
fit  the  analysis  into  the  categories  of  social 
science  tends  to  give  the  inquiry  the  character 
of  a  sociological  investigation  rather  than  a 
study  in  the  field  of  politics.”  I.  B.  Berkson 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:174  Ja  '66  550w 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Carter 

J  Higher  Ed  37:349  Je  ’66  550w 

“[These]  articles  are  based  on  fresh  research 
in  the  field,  and  .  .  .  have  been  planned  and 
executed  with  fundamental  questions  of  a  com¬ 
bined  scientific  and  policy  character  in  mind. 
...  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  attentive 
reader  to  leave  this  book  without  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  strategic  role  of  education  in 
all  societies.  And  of  course  the  country  studies 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  distinctive 
shape  of  developmental  problems  in  comparable 
regions.  In  fact  the  volume  provides  further 
data  for  comprehending  ‘the  world  revolution 
of  the  modernizing  intellectual’  in  our  day.” 
H.  I).  Lasswell 

Social  Studies  57:231  O  ’66  600w 


COLETTE.  The  boy  and  the  magic:  tr.  by 
Christopher  Fry  and  il.  by  Gerard  Hoffnung. 
unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 


Fairy  tales  65-18943 

“Colette  prepared  this  shorter  text  from  her 
original  libretto  for  [Maurice]  Ravel’s  L’Enfant 
et  les  Sortileges  after  she  saw  Gerhard  Hoff- 
nung’s  .  .  .  illustrations.  These  pictures  which 
he  painted  for  his  own  pleasure  are  reproduced 
here  in  a  large  size  picture  book.  Colette’s 
brief  text  explains  what  is  happening  in  each 
picture  as  the  opera  progresses.  A  badly  be¬ 
haved  boy  inadvertently  releases  a  magic  spell 
whereby  all  the  furniture  and  other  things  in 
his  room,  which  he,  in  his  tantrums,  had 
abused,  come  alive  and  turn  on  him.  In  the 


confusion  a  squirrel  gets  hurt.  The  boy  tears 
off  his  tie  and  binds  up  the  wound,  and  then 
peace  descends.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to  four.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  kindest  thing  one  can  say  about  [Hoff- 
nung's  pictures]  is  that  they  evince  all  the  na¬ 
ivete  and  uncontrolled  enthusiasm  of  a  youth¬ 
ful — he  was  24 — but  still  undeveloped,  undisci¬ 
plined  talent.  It  seems  a  disservice  to  this  art¬ 
ist  to  have  published  these  early,  inept  efforts 
after  his  death,  for  now  they  must  be  judged  as 
picture-book  illustrations  that  profess  to  con¬ 
vey  a  most  delicate  magic,  and  as  such  they 
fail.  So  does  everything  else  in  this  extrava- 

ganza  of  mismatched  talents.  I  imagine  that 
oiette's  contribution  to  the  book  is  so  unin¬ 
spired  and  oddly  disconnected  because  she  had 
to  permit  the  pictures  to  dictate  the  flow  of 
action — a  classic  case  of  cart  before  horse.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  damage  is  surely  due  to  Christo¬ 
pher  Fry’s  hopelessly  pedestrian  translation.” 
Maurice  Sendak 

Book  Week  plO  My  22  '66  470w 
“The  pictures  reflect  the  magical  quality  of 
the  story,  but  the  faces  of  the  boy,  the  prin¬ 
cess,  and  some  of  other  creatures  have  an 
unfortunate  similarity  to  Disney’s  cartoon 
characters.” 

Library  J  91:418  Ja  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  John  Coleman 

New  Statesman  68:756  N  13  ’64  30w 


“Don’t  let  the  galaxy  of  famous  names  nor 
the  statement  that  [this]  is  ‘a  delicate  vision 
of  childhood  fantasy’  lead  you  into  buying  it 
for  preschool  children.  That  it  is  not.  It  is 
a  story  of  past  times  that  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  period  when  children  were  frightened 
and  coerced  into  adopting  a  better  way  of 
life.  .  .  .  To  me  it  is  not  magic  but  a  sort 
of  instant  terror  and  conversion.  Well  printed.” 
Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:45  D  11  '65  150w 
TLS  plOSO  N  26  ’64  lOOw 


COLETTE.  Earthly  paradise;  an  autobiography; 
drawn  from  her  life-time  writings  by  Robert 
Phelps;  tr.  by  Herma  Brif fault,  Derek  Colt- 
man,  and  others.  505p  $6.95  Farrar,  Straus 
B  or  92  65-23837 

Selections  from  Colette’s  prose  writings — 
portraits,  essays,  memoirs,  novels,  letters, — 
portray  her  life  through  her  viewpoint  “that  the 
paradis  terrestre,  the  earthly  paradise  around 
us,  is  as  wondrous  an  index  of  heaven  as  any 
we  shall  ever  know;  and  that  to  abide  here, 
even  as  an  exile,  for  seven  or  eight  decades,  is 
a  blessing — because  it  is  a  chance  to  watch,  to 
‘look  for  a  long  time  at  what  pleases  you,’  and 
to  find  ...  ‘a  better  and  better  word,’  with 
which  to  secure  it  for  others.”  (Editor’s  fore¬ 
word)  Chronology  of  Colette’s  life  and  publica¬ 
tions. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:125  My  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  p2  Je  19  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 
900w 

“These  pieces  of  varying  lengths  .  .  .  have 
been  collected  and  placed  in  chronological  order. 
The  result  lacks  cohesion  and  balance,  but  it 
does  recapture  some  of  [Colette’s]  views  of  the 
people  and  the  society  in  which  she  lived;  her 
love  of  nature,  particularly  animal  life;  and  her 
emotional  warmth  and  wisdom.  This  work  will 
be  more  useful  as  an  anthology  than  as  bi¬ 
ography.  It  is  fondly  recommended  to  those 
libraries  which  can  afford  to  buy  more  than  a 
collection  of  her  novels.”  M.  E.  Kelley 
Library  J  91:2065  Ap  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

Nation  202:720  Je  13  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:637  Je  28  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  72:632  O  28  ’66  650w 
“Mr.  Phelps  strikes  me  as  too  solemn  and 
undiscriminating  in  his  approach.  The  fact 
is,  surely,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  Colette’s 
writing  is  quite  bad.  and  that  her  range  at  all 
times  is  rather  narrow.  Her  obvious  fault  is 
that  she  overwrites  and  gushes  and  enthuses 
in  a  way  which  is  less  reminiscent  of  great 
literature  than  of  a  popular  columnist  doing 
an  ‘In  My  Garden’  or  ‘These  You  Have  Loved’. 
...  It  occurs  again  and  again  in  Mr.  Phelps’s 
anthology,  so  much  so  that  I  suspect  him  of 
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C  O  L  ETT  E — C  ontinued 

liking  it  and  thinking  that  it  is  the  essential 
Colette.  For  me,  it  even  spoils  a  good  deal 
of  what  she  writes  about  her  mother,  Sido.” 
John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  Je  9  '66  1400w 
"This  marvelous  book,  better  than  any  biog¬ 
raphy  could  be,  reveals  LColettel  in  her  own 
words.  By  a  miracle  of  tactful  editing,  Robert 
Phelps  has  put  together  ...  a  record  of  her 
life;  not  just  its  events,  but  rather  the  inter¬ 
action  between  her  experience  and  the  cease¬ 
less  flow  of  talent.  .  .  .  Above  aJl,  and  every¬ 
where,  a  richness  of  texture  that  has  nothing 
contrived  or  artificial  about  it,  but  is  simply 
a  product  of  intense,  unhurried  observation,  of 
love  and  fellow-feeling.  .  .  .  What  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  as  we  read  is  how  [Co¬ 
lette’s]  awareness  and  sympathy,  as  it  was 
disciplined  into  art,  served  the  writer.  .  .  . 
She  does  more  than  tell  us  about  life,  she 
shows  us  how  to  live.”  Elizabeth  Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  1  ’66  1850w 
Newsweek  67:102  My  9  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Justin  O’Brien 

Reporter  35:59  O  20  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Anna  Balakian 

Sat  R  49:89  My  7  ’66  1050w 
Time  87:120  My  20  ’66  lOOOw 
"A  plump  and  dazzling  book,  the  result  of 
gome  discriminating  work  in  the  marshalling 
yards  by  Mr.  Robert  Phelps.  .  .  .  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  just  about  as  chronological  as  Colette 
herself  will  allow,  for  there  are  many  darting 
trips  into  timelessness,  meditations  on  a  sea¬ 
son,  an  animal  or  a  flower,  which  owe  their 
position  to  the  date  of  their  composition  rather 
than  their  relevance  to  the  year  in  question.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  book  for  Colette-lovers  and  not 
autobiography-lovers.  .  .  .  Seven  different 

translators  have  contributed  and  for  the  most 
part  their  work  is.  very  stylish  and  even.  One 
would  make  only  one  criticism  of  the  editing, 
which  is  that  it  would  surely  have  been  more 
convenient  to  have  given  the  source  of  each  ex¬ 
tract  as  it  was  included  and  not  in  the  list  of 
contents  at  the  beginning.” 

TLS  p!021  N  10  ’66  300w 


COLLETT,  ELAINE.  The  Chatelaine  cookbook; 
ed.  by  Mary-Etta  Macpherson;  il.  by  Carlos 
Marchiori.  797p  $6.95  Doubleday 

641.5  Cookery,  Canadian  66-11673 

A  "collection  of  more  than  1,600  favorite 
recipes  from  among  the  10,000  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  years  in  Chatelaine,  Canada’s 
only  woman’s  magazine.  All  have  been  tested 
[in  the]  kitchens  of  Chatelaine  Institute.  Some 
recipes  are  specially  identified  as  quick  and 
easy  or  budget;  others,  gourmet.  All  are 
planned  to  take  advantage  of  up-to-the-minute 
procedures.  [In  addition,  there  are]  chapters 
on  Canadiana  and  on  international  cooking.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index. 


“Canadian  readers — and  others,  too — will  wel¬ 
come  this.  .  .  .  The  book  has  some  beautiful 
color  photographs,  menus  and  other  helps  for 
planning  special  occasions,  many  charts  and 
tables — everything  needed  by  either  a  beginning 
or  experienced  cook.”  M.  L.  R. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p51  Je  6  ’66 
130w 

"Attractive,  well  planned,  and  broad  in 
coverage,  [the  book]  will  undoubtedly  find  a 
good  market  in  Canada.  On  our  side  of  the 
border,  similar  American  cookbooks  are  widely 
available,  and  only  libraries  with  special 
Canadian  interests  will  need  this.  Canadian 
cuisine  doesn’t  differ  so  greatly  from  ours,  it 
seems,  apart  from  certain  fish  and  game  (cod 
tongues,  moose,  bear,)  and  some  national 
recipes  which  have  flourished  there.”  Sallv 
Pounds  tone 

Library  J  91:1421  Mr  15  ’66  HOw 


COLLIER,  RICHARD.  Eagle  day;  the  battle  of 
Br-itairj,  August  6-September  15,  1940.  316p 
il  $5.95  Dutton 


940-54  Britain,  Battle  of,  1940 


66-19248 


On  the  13th  August  1940  the  German  Luft¬ 
waffe  launched  an  attack  to  destroy  “the  four 
key  radar  stations  in  Kent  [that]  would  open 
the  door  to  mass  attacks  on  the  British  air¬ 
fields  .  .  .  [The  author]  dramatizes  this 
crucial  assault,  which  was  to  continue 


for  thirty-two  days,  when  at  last  Hitler  was 
.  .  .  forced  to  realize  that  his  chance  to  in¬ 
vade  Britain  was  lost.  ”  (Atlantic)  Bibliography. 


The  author,  I  feel,  has  the  tendency  to 
overdo  the  theatrical,  but  even  when  most 
chaotic,  this  book  is  exciting,  and  through 
the  multitude  and  din  of  combats  one  sees 
the  great  truths  emerging:  the  Luftwaffe, 
foiled  in  its  ravage  of  radar  and  airfields, 
turned  to  ■  mass  bombing  of  the  cities  and  the 
British;  and  even  on  Black  Thursday,  when 
Churchill  was  in  the  Fighter  Command  Opera¬ 
tions  Room  and  when  the  glowing  red  bulbs 
in  the  wall  panel  showed  that  every  squadron 
in  southern  England  was  either  engaged  or 
out  of  action,  even  in  that  week  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  was  achieving  the  highest  production 
of  Spitfires  on  record.  .  .  .  Here  is  what 

prompted  the  greatest  tribute  Churchill  was 
ever  to  phrase.”  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:134  J1  ’66  700w 
Best  Sell  26:157  J1  15  ’66  280w 


comer  is  wen  Known  lor  his  painstaking 
attempt  to  put  into  focus  important  events  in 
world  history,  and  this  is  no  exception.  He 
has  used  the  technique  which  has  become  part 
of  the  telling  of  past  events.  He  takes  the 
reader  into  homes  and  air  headquarters,  and 
gives  imaginary  (but  very  true-to-life)  con¬ 
versations  to  the  participants.  .  .  .  [His  book] 
Is  written  with '  force  and  conviction,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject.  The 
bibliography  is  comprehensive.  Needed  in  most 
public  libraries  for  general  reading.”  P  W. 
Filby 

Library  J  91:2835  Je  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Mowat 

New  Statesman  72:438  S  23  ’66  260w 
"The  Battle  of  Britain  has  been  recounted 
many  times  before.  Collier’s  reconstruction  adds 
little  to  what  we  already  know.  His  narrative, 
however,  has  the  added  dimension  for  the 
reader  of  a  blow-by-blow  description  of  what 
was  happening  on  the  German  side.  At  times 
the  writing  is  downright  bad— slick  and  purple. 
The  story  is  based  on  direct  interviews  with 
many  participants  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
skeleton  of  known  historical  facts.  While  Col- 
lier  s  research  has  been  formidable,  unfortun¬ 
ately  its  sheer  volume  has  intruded  in  the  tell¬ 
ing,  of  the  story,  to  the  point,  at  times,  of  con¬ 
fusing  it.  Much  could  have  been  edited  out.  Yet 
the  reader  who  can  stay  with  ‘Eagle  Day’  may 
find  it  rewarding.”  Cornelius  Ryan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl7  S  4  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Telford  Taylor 

Sat  R  49:48  J1  23  ’66  800w 


COLLIGAN,  FRANCIS  J.,  jt.  auth.  The  Ful- 

bnght  program;  a  history.  See  Johnson.  W. 


NGWOOD,  R.  G.  The  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Britain,  by  R.  G.  Collingwood  and 
L,  Wright;  v  1,  Inscriptions  on  stone. 
791p  il  pi  $40.35  Oxford 

471  Inscriptions.  Great  Britain— Antiquities 

65-9418 

"This  is  the  first  of  two  volumes — vol.  II 
will  contain  the  mstrumentum  domesticum  and 
classified  indexes— constituting  the  long-- 
M^87^edrr?E’la9?ment  9f  Huebner’s  volume  VII 
(1873)  of  the  Corpus  Inscnptionum  Latinarum. 
vr  •  Collingwood,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Metaphyical  Philosophy  at  Oxford  1935-1941 
Ink  v>Jhad]  undertaken  a  fresh  publication  of 
the  Roman  inscriptions  of  Britain.  .  .  [After 
his  death]  Mr  Wright.  Senior  Lecturer  in 
Classics  at  Durha.m,  a  collaborator  since  1939, 
PPa  ,®iVthe  (uTOrk:  completing  the  drawings 
and  editing  the  whole,  with  description,  bib¬ 
liography,  annotation,  and  .  .  .  translation  of 
every  pfece.”  (Class  World)  Bibliography 


This  is  a  magnificent  work,  unique  in  pre¬ 
senting  in  one  volume  all  the  ancient  Latin 
inscriptions  on  stone  (and  some  on  metal  and 
wood.)  of  one  whole  country,  illustrated  by 
drawings  (plus  photos  of  the  54  pieces  elab¬ 
orately  decorated)  of  all  those  extant  and  of 
those  now  lost  as  had  previously 
been  illustrated,  and  fully  edited  and  trans¬ 
lated.  The  Clarendon  Press  has  succeeded  al¬ 
most  perfectly  in  putting  on  each  page  every¬ 
th.  ”bl0rIm^  inscriptlon  appearing 

Class  World  59:320  My  ’66  240w 
’Inscriptions  of  Roman  Britain’  would  be 
a  more  exact  way  of  styling  [this  book],  since 
its  present  name  could  logically  be  taken  to 
include  all  the  Roman-age  inscriptions  that 
have  reached  this  country  in  post-Ro°man-Oc- 
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cupation  times.  But  .  .  .  the  2,329  items  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  falsa)  are  documents  of  Britain's 
Roman  period.  ...  A  special  feature  of  ihe 
book  is  its  illustrations.  Not  only  are  there 
line  photographs  .  .  .  but  also  virtually  every 
corpus  entry  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ‘contact- drawing'  method  .  .  . 
a  method  as  faithful  as  photography  and  in 
many  ways  superior  to  it.  .  .  .  The  appearance 
of  RIB  is,  it  goes  without  saying,  a  major 
event  in  the  history  of  Romano-British  studies 
and  of  Latin  epigraphy." 

TLS  P1124  D  9  ‘65  700w 


COLLIS,  LOUISE.  S'oldier  in  paradise;  the  life 
of  Captain  John  Stedman,  1744-1797.  230p  p] 

$4.75  Harcourt 

B  or  92  Stedman,  John  Gabriel.  Surinam 

66-19484 

“In  1772  [Stedman]  volunteered  to  join  the 
relief  force  that  went  out  from  Holland  to  quell 
the  slave  revolt  in  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana. 
.  .  .  There  Stedman  met  and  married  Joanna, 
a  slave  girl  whose  beauty  and  intelligence 
would  be  extraordinary  in  any  age.  Their 
tragedy  began  in  his  continuing  poverty.  He 
lived  in  constant  fear  that  his  precious  wife 
and  son  might  be  sold.  The  story  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  is  one  of  inevitable  separation ;  although 
he  did  raise  the  money  to  buy  his  wife,  he 
could  not  persuade  Joanna  to  return  with  him 
to  Holland.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This  biography 
is  largely  based  on  Stedman’s  Journal  and  his 
Narrative  of  a  Five  Tears’  Expedition  Against 
the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:4942  O  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  C.  S.  Bennett 

New  Statesman  69:652  Ap  23  ’65  190w 
“Stedman  has  found  an  appreciative  biog¬ 
rapher  in  Louise  Collis.  She  writes  of  him  with 
just  the  right  mixture  of  wit,  sympathy  and 
wisdom.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  2  ’66  190w 
“The  extraordinary  nature  of  [the]  slave 
economies  [of  the  Caribbean],  with  their  peri¬ 
phery  of  free  Negro  and  Indian  tribes,  has 
received  comparatively  little  attention  from 
historians:  and  although  Miss  Collis’s  book  is 
not  a  profound  one,  it  opens  up  unfamiliar 
vistas.  .  .  .  [It]  is  readable,  and  in  places  her 
comments  are  shrewd.  But  she  is  inclined  to 
repeat,  and  to  anthologize,  and  there  are  long 
passages,  such  as  those  about  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  .  .  .  which  have  little  relevance  to  the 
late  eighteenth  century  or  to  Stedman’s  ad¬ 
ventures.  .  .  .  Miss  Collis  does  not  try  seriously 
to  evaluate  her  hero’s  reliability,  and  one  may 
be  allowed  to  suspect  that  he  and  his  publish¬ 
ers  did  not  underplay  the  sensational  and 
torrid  aspects  of  his  recollections.  Nevertheless 
there  is  an  authentic  enough  ring  about  Sted¬ 
man’s  delineation  of  his  own  sentimental  yet 
likable  character,  and  of  his  formidable  S'wiss 
commander.  Colonel  Fourgeoud.” 

TLS  p307  Ap  22  ’65  420w 


COLTON,  JOEL.  Ldon  Blum;  humanist  in  pol¬ 
itics.  512p  pi  $10  Knopf 
B  or  92  Blum,  Ldon  65-18764 

A  professor  of  history  at  Duke  University 
has  written  a  political  biography  of  the  first 
Socialist  premier  of  France.  Glossary  of  French 
terms.  Appendixes:  Heads  of  French  cabinets 
during  Blum’s  political  career;  Note  on  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  elections  in  the  Third  Re¬ 
public.  Bibliography.  Index. 


policy  in  the  1930’s.  Colton  is  all  too  lenient 
with  Blum .  .  [and]  offers  little  more  than  a 
perfunctory  narrative  of  Blum’s  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  his  career  as  a  jurist  and  literary 
critic,  and  of  the  formation  of  his  socialist 
beliefs.  Despite  .  .  .  shortcomings,  this  is  a 
work  of  solid  scholarship.” 

Choice  3:446  Ji  '66  220w 
“Joel  Colton  has  written  a  ‘dry,’  or  his¬ 
torian’s,  biography  of  Bdon  Blum.  Taken  on 
its  own  terms — that  is,  as  a  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  an  interesting  man’s  public  gestures1 — 
it  is  excellent.  And  accurate.  .  .  .  The  ‘private’ 
Blum  is  glimpsed  in  Colton’s  book  only  in  a 
brief  opening  chapter,  but  the  glimpses  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  portion  of  the  biographer’s 
terrain  is  far  from  having  been  overplowed. 

.  .  .  What  remains  to  be  examined  is  a  story 
of  personal  motivation  that  will  tie  together 
more  effectively  Parts  One  and  Two  of  his¬ 
torical  Blum.”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  My  19 
’66  1050w 

“The  book  is  objective,  authoritative  and 
comprehensive  and  deserves  inclusion  in  all 
public  and  university  libraries.”  F.  D.  Camp¬ 
bell 

Library  J  91:1879  Ap  1  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:25  Je  9  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Hoffmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Je  19  ’66  1400w 
New  Yorker  42:165  Je  4  ’66  380w 


COLUMBUS,  FERDINAND.  The  quest  of  Co¬ 
lumbus;  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of  the 
discovery  of  America  .  .  .  being  the  history 
written  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  son  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  .  .  .  who,  as  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  sailed  with  his  father  on  the 
fourth  voyage  and  heard  the  story  of  the 
first;  ed.  and  adapted  by  Robert  Meredith 
and  E,  Brooks  Smith;  il.  by  Leonard  Everett 
Fisher.  125p  $3.95  Little 

973.1  America — Discovery  and  exploration — 
Juvenile  literature.  Columbus,  Christopher 
— Juvenile  literature  66-11826 

This  account  by  the  explorer’s  son  is  adap¬ 
ted  from  the  first  English  translation,  pre¬ 
pared  for  Churchill’s  Voyages  (1744-1746).  It 
contains  several  of  the  elder  Columbus’  own 
letters.  Glossary.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to 
nine  ”  (Library  J) 


“A  beautiful  and  valuable  job  of  bookmak¬ 
ing.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  lOw 

Horn  Bk  42:202  Ap  ’66  150w 
“The  editors  of  The  Coming  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  Riding  with  Coronado  [BRD  19651  have 
skillfully  put  together  a  source  book.  .  .  .  The 
account  of  sighting  land  and  going  ashore  is 
noteworthy.  Appropriate  strong  drawings.  This 
is  a  fine  introduction  to  source  materials  for 
junior  high  school  history  students.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  school  and  public  libraries.”  E.  M. 
Portteus 

Library  J  91:2702  My  15  ’66  50w 
“One  could  not  wish  for  a  more  attractive, 
spirited,  conscientiously  edited  version.  Al¬ 
though  this  edition  is  based  on  an  old  English 
translation,  the  editors  have  compared  that 
translation  with  Benjamin  Keen’s  complete  and 
faithful  one  [BRD  1959]  and  have  brought  the 
best  of  modern  scholarship  to  their  work.”  G.  F. 
S  cheer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Jl  10  ’66  180w 
[YA1 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  My  14  ’66  50w 


“In  this  book,  Dr.  Colton  .  .  .  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  political  biography.  The 
style,  in  its  lucidity  and  efficiency,  reflects  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  Impressively  documented 
and  annotated,  the  work  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  to  students  of  modem  French  history.” 
Leonard  Mahoney 

America  114:629  Ap  30  ’66  430w 

Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Hughes 

Book  Week  p3  Je  12  ’66  1200w 


“This  study,  the  product  of  extensive  re¬ 
search,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single  analysis 
to  date  of  Blum’s  political  career:  it  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  years  1934-45,  when  the  Social¬ 
ist  leader  knew  the  burden  and  disappointment 
of  the  exercise  of  power.  .  .  .  But  even  as  an 
avowedly  political  biography  this  work  has  its 
limitations:  Blum’s  role  as  party  leader  is  poorly 
examined,  particularly  for  the  critical  years  of 
the  Popular  Front  experience  and  for  his  foreign 


COMBER,  ELIZABETH.  See  Han,  S. 


COMMAGER,  HENRY  STEELE.  Freedom  and 
order:  a  commentary  on  the  American  polit¬ 
ical  scene.  320p  $6.50  Braziller 

973.9  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  Liber¬ 
ty  66-15755 

The  author  of  Majority  Rule  and  Minority 
Rights  (BRD  1943)  and  Freedom,  Loyalty,  Dis¬ 
sent  (BRD  1954)  presents  essays  written  over 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  They  “deal  with 
the  claims  of  freedom  as  a  method  of  working 
out  solutions  to  intractable  problems,  with 
political  institutions  and  practices.  .  .  .  They 
concern  themselves  with  the  national  character 
...  as  a  product  of  historical  and  social  ex¬ 
perience.  The  concluding  essays  .  .  .  [concern 
our]  involvement  in  Vietnam.”  (Pref)  Bibliog- 
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COMMAGER,  H.  S. — Continued 
raphical  references.  Dr.  Commager  delivered 
some  of  these  essays  as  the  Bperenza  Lectures 
at  Columbia  University  in  I960.  Other  essays 
were  previously  printed  in  Daedalus,  The  .New 
York  Times,  the  Saturday  Review  and  other 
publications. 


“In  their  emphasis  upon  suasion,  upon  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  sense  of  enlightening-  the 
public  and  exposing  sham,  these  essays  exem¬ 
plify  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  traditional  liberalism.  Commager  is  mostly 
accurate  in  describing  himself  as  a  ‘Jefferson¬ 
ian  Liberal.'.  .  .  What  one  doubts  is  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  means  he  proposes  to  set  the 
situation  right — and  his  optimism  about  the 
possibility  of  doing  so.  .  .  .  Commager’ s  in¬ 
nocence  concerning  power  and  the  way  it  is 
deployed  within  a  society,  employed  by  a  so¬ 
ciety,  is  finally  his  point  of  greatest  vulnerabil¬ 
ity,  just  as  it  is  the  principal  weakness  of  the 
liberal  position  more  generally.  .  .  .  Despite 
his  skillful  dismemberment  of  the  concept  of 
‘commitment’  that  is  now  being  used  to  justify 
our  presence  in  Viet  Nam,  he  seems  reluctant 
to  question  that  same  [Federal!  government's 
benign  intentions  in  other  areas.’’  W.  R.  Tay¬ 
lor 

Book  Week  p2  O  30  ’66  2950w 

“In  ‘these  essays  [Professor  Commager]  tends 
to  become  strident,  to  reason  ihogicaliy,  and 
even  to  get  facts  wrong  occasionally.  Worst  of 
all,  for  an  historian,  he  seems  to  lose  historical 
perspective.  By  lamenting  in  crisis  terms  cur¬ 
rent  problems  in  civil  liberties,  he  overlooks  the 
great  progress  of  the  past.  He  is  at  his  most 
emotional  and  least  persuasive  when  he  plunges 
into  Vietnam.  .  .  .  The  less  polemical  essays 
are  much  the  best  in  this  collection.  When 
the  author  discusses  the  historical  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
quality  of  statesmanship  in  18th  century  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  the  American  national  character,  he  is 
much  more  interesting,  cogent,  and  convincing.’’ 
W.  G.  Andrews 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  3  ’66 

550w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:4962  O  15  ’66  120w 

“If  [Commager]  is  addicted  to  any  ideology, 
it  is  not  liberalism,  it  is  realism.  .  .  .  He  does 
accept  the  possibility  of  considerable  improve¬ 
ment.  if  not  in.  the  morals,  at  least  in  the 
conduct  of  the  republic.  More  than  that,  he 
presents  documentary  evidence  that  it  has  been 
happening,  with  painful  slowness,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  fair  consistency.  .  .  .  [He]  here  pre¬ 
sents  a  score  of  stimulating  arguments,  two 
magnificent  ones  and  one  that  is  powerful, 
if  debatable.  The  last-named  is  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle,  apparently  here  published  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  ‘Democracy  and  Judicial 
Review,’  and  is  admittedly  ambivalent.  .  .  . 
However,  it  is  the  crack  of  the  whip  at  the 
end  of  the  book  that  is  likely  to  attract  most 
attention.  Here  Mr.  Commager  discusses  Viet¬ 
nam  in  three  of  its  aspects,  and  demands  not 
factual  information  but  an  explanation  of  the 
blatant  contradictions  in  the  flood  of  ‘informa¬ 
tion’  that  has  poured  out  of  Washington.” 
G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  23  ’66  900w 


COMMENTARY.  The  Commentary  reader;  two 
decades  of  articles  and  stories;  ed.  by  Nor¬ 
man  Podhoretz;  with  an  introd.  by  Alfred 
Kazin,  763p  $12.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

808.8  Literature — Collections.  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  66-16360 

Since  1945,  Commentary  Magazine  has  been 
concerned  with  “analyses  of  contemporary  is¬ 
sues  in  general  and  problems  of  special  Jew¬ 
ish  interest  in  particular.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is 
divided  into  seven  sections  roughly  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  dominant  preoccupations  of  Com¬ 
mentary  over  the  years.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Davis 

Book  Week  p3  Je  26  ’66  1700w 
“The  magazine’s  writers  have  largely  been 
exponents  of  a  metropolitan  culture  .  The 
book  itself  is  a  treasure.  One  may’  disagree 
with  some  of  the  inclusions  and  some  of  the 
omissions — there  are  some  50  articles  out  of 
what  I  estimate  were  about  2.000  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  decades.  But  the  real  test  is  how 
those  selected  have  stood  up  with  the  passage 
of  .time.  The  articles  by  Daniel  Bell.  David 
Daiches.  Oscar  Gass.  William  Phillips,  Lionel 
Trilling.  James  Baldwin,  Robert  Warshow  and 
Theodore  Solotaroff,  and  a  good  many  others 


are  as  worth  reading  today  as  they  were  yes¬ 
terday.  The  Commentary  Reader’  is  a  superb 
literary  entertainment,  a  chapter  in  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  America,  and  a  report  on  Jewish  life 
and  thought.”  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  23  ’66 
600w 

VrFi1®,  °f  authors  in  this  book  reads  like 
a  Who  s  Who  of  contemporary  writing — Mailer. 
Bellow,  Arendt,  Morgenthau.  C.  P.  Snow.  I.  B. 
Singer,  among  others.  Definitely  recommended 
for  libraries  that  do  not  have  a  back  file  of 
Commentary.  William  Newman 

Library  J  91:2845  Je  1  ’66  160w 
“[This]  sprawling  tapestry  of  more  than  50 
postwar  essays,  reviews  and  short  stories, 
lacks  the  lucid  design  and  argumentive  struc- 
ture  of  [Irvmgi  Howe’s  anthology  [The  Radi¬ 
cal  Papers.  BRD  1966],  .  .  .  The  bursts  of  energy 
S'?es£niaiy  neutralized— in.  part  by  the  inclusion 
‘  ‘  u  The  dominant  rhythm  and 
structuie  of  the  whole,  however,  reinforce  the 
central  concern — to  display  the  predicament  of 
■  ■^-fneri<5an  intellectual  rather  than  to  unite 
radical  social  criticism  and  political  action.  The 
contributors  do  not  capitulate.  In  Action,  liter- 
cnt!ci,sm  and  personal  reminiscence,  they 
pJore  mtens.ely  personal  modes  of  resistance 
to  a  crass  society.  Peter  Lathroo 
Nation  203:23  Jl  4  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Wakefield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ag  7  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:102  Je  11  ’66  50w 


cs@T,f,ry‘  sci““  “■> 

501  Science  and  civilization  66-16068 

author  “charges  that  the  present  state 
of  science  and  technology  in  relation  to  society 
c  ‘ie^l\fers  tl?e  existence  of  all  forms  of  life.  He 
fnlAfr  'ti  •  41SJ^  instances  m  which  the  harm- 
nated  ects  technologies  were  not  antici- 

‘  J-^or  some  of  these  mistakes  Dr  Gom- 
ven^nn^n1 the.secrecY  restrictions  that  pre- 
. PPen, . discussion  among  scientists  of  vari- 
disciplines;  other  failures  he  ascribes  to  the 
erosion  of  scientific  integrity  by  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  pressures.  Yet  he  asserts  that  it  is  onlv 

thatU’^e  ca05altaiUed^rprl?er  S^to  Cav°oid 
1^.1' referent.”  iidel!^’8  n°teJ  Bibliograph- 


„  ?•  ^dful  of  thoughtful  scientists  have 

sU’-gested  that  the  portents  of  ‘genetic  qui.. 

1  -'ii' i late  a  code  of  ethics  to  curb  ir¬ 

responsible  research.  .  .  .  Barry  Commoner  is  a 
biologist,  and  usually  a  busily  vocal  one 
Sta,??8!  rai,led*  often  against  what  tire  nuclear 
spoil  our  world.  He  does  so 
a^am .in  this  tract  but  says  nothing  about  what 
the  biochemists  and  biologists  are  doing  to 
change  DMA  the,  molecule  of  heredity  S 
jtonreofhhLUST?es  .through  a  disorganized  repeti- 

SaciLi S'rfoifr” 

’usually’  JeT S 

William  Gilnm^6  government’s  interferes. ' ” 

Book  Week  p4  N  20  ’66  700w 
“The  first  two  chapters  of  this  clearly 
’lyk'^hly  readable,  thoroughly  documented 
work  summarize  the  now  familiar  fact?  con 
cerning  man's  destructive  use  of  nuclear  ani 
chemical  pollutants  of  air.  water  and  soil 
tF?,6'  *ruthoi,  a  distinguished  biologist  then 
proceeds  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  His 
crepancy  between  man’s  aitl  ^nd  his  rlason 
i  •  •  Finally,  the  author  raises  an  eloquent  plea 
for  an  informed  citizenry,  and  asks  that  ail 
scientists  consider  it  -their  duty  to  impart  thi 
technical  background  needed  by  Am?i?cans 
This  book  raises  questions  that  relate  t?^5?r 
very  survival,  and  thus  should 
an  audience  as  possible.’’  D.  EBlfsl  ‘ 
Library  J  91:5780  N  15  ’66  160w  [YA] 
An  enlightening  and  important  work 
much  so  that  its  chances  of  reachin0*  as  wirk*  on 
f„Ui16n?e  as  U  Reserves  are  IrobibTy  Ihto-ufi? 
less  of  course,  its  author  chairman  nf 
nssh??  department  at  Washington  University 
assigns  his  book  as  required  reading  ~Mr 
Commoner,  though,  doesn’t  sound  like  that  sort 
of  academic  operator.  The  tone  of  hi? 
modest  and  temperate  throughout.  *1®  is  diffl- 

fe’lith^Tdea's  S5f  sSTatio'n0  tTaflftS  $e 
fords,  which  is  not  to  claim  perfeStfon  for  IhF 
book.  The  author  tends  to  redundancy;  h^e 
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and  there,  he  relies  on  hazy  cliches.  .  .  .  Far 
more  important  though,  than  Mr.  Commoner’s 
writing  style  is  his  style  of  thinking.  It  is  both 
reasonable  and  compassionate,  his  deep  con¬ 
cern  for  an  orderly  and  friendly  world  dis¬ 
cernible  on  every  page.”  Darnel  Lang 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  6  ’66  llOOw 
New  Yorker  42:244  N  26  ’66  280w 


COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL.  The  Com¬ 
munist  International,  1919-1943;  v3,  1929-1943; 
documents,  sel.  and  ed.  by  Jane  Degras; 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  insti¬ 
tute  of  international  affairs.  494p  $14.40  Ox¬ 
ford 

335.4  Communism — History  (56-1564) 

This  third  volume  covers  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  the  Comintern’s  existence,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  post-VIth  Congress  extreme 
leftist  trend,  until  its  dissolution.  Appendix 
(with  the  roster  of  the  ECCI).  Index.  For 
volume  two,  covering  the  years  1923-1928,  see 
BRD  1961. 


“No  collection  limited  to  the  efforts  of  one 
compiler  and  the  space  of  three  volumes  could, 
of  course,  do  justice  to  such  a  [large  group  of 
documents].  As  in  the  first  two  volumes,  the 
compiler  presents  only  key  pieces  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  record.  Missing  are  some  significant 
pieces  of  the  external  record  and  all  of  the 
internal  record  as  well  as  personal  accounts  and 
revelations,  contemporary  newspaper  reports, 
and  so  forth.  The  compiler  has  sought  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  by  furnishing  extensive  pref¬ 
aces  to  each  document  to  provide  essential 
context.  Nonetheless,  if  one  reads  only  these 
documents  and  prefaces,  much  remains  obscure. 
Within  these  limitations,  the  compiler  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  collection  that  serves  the  useful  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  accessible,  for  reference  and 
instruction,  many  essential  policy  statements 
of  the  Comintern.”  Martin  Pundeff 

Am  Hist  R  71:1295  J1  '66  380w 
“Miss  Degras,  the  editor  of  this  and  the 
preceding  two  volumes,  has  done  an  admirable 
job  in  selecting,  compressing,  and  lucidly  an¬ 
notating  these  items  which  she,  after  pains¬ 
takingly  checking  the  available  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  French,  or  English  language  versions  of 
each  document,  finally  selected  for  inclusion 
in  this  superbly  prepared  volume.  This  book 
is  a  necessity  for  every  college  library.” 

Choice  3:68  Mr  ’66  lOOw 

Economist  217:283  O  16  ’65  340w 


"The  appeal  of  the  seventh  (and  last) 
Comintern  congress  in  the  summer  of  1935  for 
a  ‘united  front  of  the  working  class  against 
Fascism’  is  almost  the  only  document  in  this 
volume  which  sounds  both  eloquent  and 
sincere.  .  .  .  As  before,  Mrs.  Degras  has 

shown  meticulous  care  in  selecting  and  trans¬ 
lating,  and  has  provided  a  great  deal  of 
miscellaneous  information  in  notes  prefaced  to 
the  documents.  One  point  in  the  preface  may 
stand  in  need  of  a  little  amplification  if  it  is 
not  to  be  misleading — the  rebuttal  of  ‘the 
common  belief  that  the  International  was  little 
more  than  an  unofficial  agency  of  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Commissariat’.” 

TLS  p954  O  28  ’65  lOOOw 


COMPTON’S  dictionary  of  the  natural  sciences; 
fullv  il  -t-  fully  indexed:  ed.  in  chief:  Charles 
A.  Ford;  ed.  director:  Paul  E.  Klinge;  execu¬ 
tive  ed:  Deo  Charles  Fay.  2v  424:425-879p 
maps  $34.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $24.95  Compton 


574.03  Natural  history — Dictionaries 


65-27264i 


An  “alphabetically  arranged,  two-volume  dic¬ 
tionary  designed  to  identify,  describe,  and  il¬ 
lustrate  terms  from  11  fields  of  the  earth  and 
life  sciences.  .  .  .  [It]  is  divided  into  three 
sections  The  first  section  is  the  main  text,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2,360  articles  identifying,  defining, 
describing,  and  illustrating  terms  from  the  life 
and  earth  sciences.  .  .  .  An  average  of  three 
articles,  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  com¬ 
mon  base  names  of  groups  rather  than  by  sci¬ 
entific  classifications,  appear  on  a  page.  A  little 
more  than  half  the  inner  side  of  each  page  is 
devoted  to  text,  with  illustrations  occupying 
the  outer  half  of  most  pages.  .  .  .  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  uncommon  words  is  shown,  based  on  the 
revised  pronunciation  key  of  Webster’s  Third 
New  International  Dictionary.  .  .  .  The  second 
section  consists  of  17  charts  and  tables.  .  .  . 
The  third  section  (covering  approximately  8,300 
entries)  is  the  Illustrated  Index  and  Glossary 


of  Terms,  resembling  the  Fact-Index  of  Comp¬ 
ton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  [BRD  19631.” 
(Booklist  and  S  B  B) 


“[This  work]  parallels  and  complements,  to 
some  degree,  the  one-volume  Compton’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Science  Dictionary  [BRD  1963],  though 
it  is  concerned  with  the  somewhat  more  spec¬ 
ialized  area  of  the  natural  sciences,  differs  in 
arrangement,  and  has  fuller  articles  with  more 
illustrations.  .  .  .  [The]  charts  and  tables  pro¬ 
vide  graphic  and  useful  information.  .  .  .  [The 
third]  section,  with  few  exceptions,  adequately 
indexes  material  in  the  main  text,  refers  from 
variant  names,  forms,  and  spellings,  and  de¬ 
fines  2,551  basic  terms  not  entered  as  articles  in 
the  main  text.  .  .  .  While  the  dictionary  covers 
botany  and  zoology  more  extensively  than  the 
nine  other  categories  represented,  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  broad  coverage  of  the  natural  sciences  as 
a  whole.  A  high  proportion  of  terms  used  in 
high  school  science  textbooks  are  found.  .  .  . 
[However]  convenience  in  use  would  have  been 
served  by  eliminating  the  separate  glossary  and 
including  all  defined  terms  in  the  main  alpha¬ 
bet  with  a  conventional  index.  ...  [A  bibliog¬ 
raphy!  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition. 

.  .  .  The  paper  and  printing  are  excellent.  .  .  . 
Because  of  its  wide  coverage  of  the  fields  of 
science  represented,  accuracy,  depth,  and  easy 
accessibility  of  information,  clear  language, 
and  numerous  illustrations,  [this  work]  should 
be  highly  useful  to  the  science  student  and 
nonspecialist.  It  is  recommended  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school,  home,  and  public 
libraries.  ” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:1053  J1  15  ’66 
lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:585  O  ’66  90w  [TA] 

“The  simplicity  of  text  and  wide  margins 
[of  these  volumes]  will  attract  children  as 
young  as  fourth-graders,  and  yet  there  is 
enough  information  for  junior  high.  It’s  a  good 
browsing  dictionary  for  the  youngster  or  family 
interested  in  the  natural  sciences  .  .  .  [and! 
appears  to  have  been  planned  with  a  great  deal 
of  care  by  specialists  in  each  area.  .  .  .  Grades 
four  to  eight.”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:4365  S  15  ’66  160w 


CONANT,  RALPH  W.,  ed.  The  public  library 
and  the  city.  216p  $6.75  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

021  Libraries.  Cities  and  towns  65-27504 

This  “is  an  edited  collection  of  some  papers 
from  the  1963  Symposium  on  Library  Functions 
in  the  Changing  Metropolis  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Committee.  .  .  .  [The]  papers  by 
Banfield,  Blasingame.  and  [the  editor]  were 
written  especially  for  this  volume.  The  authors 
are  urban  social  scientists,  economists,  his¬ 
torians,  sociologists,  political  scientists,  plan¬ 
ners.  communication  experts,  library  scholars, 
and  library  administrators.  .  .  .  Their  main 
purpose  is  to  raise  issues  about  the  character 
of  cities  and  the  future  of  libraries  whose 
milieu  is  the  city.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  volume  is  organized  to  show  a  concern 
first  with  some  of  the  people  who  use  public 
libraries  as  well  as  those  who  do-  not  use 
them;  then  with  libraries  themselves;  and 
finally  with  trends  in  urban  politics,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fiscal  policies  affecting  libraries. 
Much  of  what  is  discussed  here  has  a  familiar 
ring.  .  .  .  The  most  provocative  contributions 
are  those  of  the  social  scientists.  .  .  .  The 
whole  spectrum  of  the  urban  library  problem 
is  considered.  .  .  .  These  essays,  together  with 
the  annotated  bibliography  which  accompanies 
them,  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  and  point  of 
departure  for  librarians  and  others  concerned 
with  public  library  service  in  metropolitan 
areas.”  J.  W.  Henderson 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:407  S  ’66  550w 

"This  collection  of  essays,  despite  its  title, 
is  held  together  by  little  more  than  its  binding. 
...  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  see  how  the 
issues  are  related  to  the  library;  in  fact, 
several  speakers  had  some  doubts  about  their 
relevance  at  all.  Others  see  some  relevance,  but 
only  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general  sense. 
Under  the  circumstances,  not  surprisingly  the 
contributors  reveal  sharp  differences;  any  li¬ 
brarian  who  approaches  this  volume  with  the 
hope  of  some  sense  of  direction  is  in  for  dis¬ 
appointment.”  Leon  Carnovsky 

Library  Q  36:166  Ap  ’66  900w 
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CONDON,  RICHARD.  Any  god  will  do.  311p 

$5.95  Random  house 

66-21462 

“Francis  Vollmer,  a  New  York  City  hanker 
has  embezzled  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
and  ditched  his  extremely  nice  wife..  He  seeks 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  the  heir  to  a  British 
title,  though  he  is  in  fact  the  orphan  of  a  pair 
of  American  circus  dwarfs.  It  has  been  proved 
to  him  that  his  parents  were  picayune,  .  but  he 
finds  this  unbearable.  Rather  than  believe  it, 
he  goes  crazy,  falls  in  love  with  a  marchioness, 
and  gives  his  boodle  gladly  to  a  swindling 
genealogist  who  promises  to  establish  that  his 
delusions  of  nobility  are  justified.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“[This]  is  a  wild  blend  of  the  picaresque 
tale,  boudoir  farce,  and  sick  humor.  .  .  .  Give 
the  author  credit  for  a  swiftly  paced  style  and 
for  possessing  a  very  fertile  imagination.  .  .  . 
The  book,  however,  lacks  subtlety,  intellectual 
depth,  and  a  significantly  serious  underlying 
core  of  meaning  which  would  give  body  to  its 
aimless  (or,  more  accurately,  foolishly  aimed) 
shafts.  The  book  comes  out  more  childishly 
silly  than  the  author  intended  and,  unless  one 
possesses  a  rather  immature  sense  of  humor, 
one  will  not  find  the  book  witty  or  amusing.” 
P.  A.  Hoyle 

Best  Sell  26:233  O  1  ’66  360w 

Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:3466  J1  66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubma.n 

New  Statesman  72:596  O  21  '66  80w 


“[This  novel]  is  serious  despite  a  plot  rigged 
along  the  lines  of  low  comedy.  .  .  .  [It]  is 
an  honorable  failure — a  failure  because  it  is 
boring  despite  many  game  and  clever  efforts 
on  the  author’s  part  to  bring  it  to  life.  It  is 
honorable  because  it  has  tried  to  say  some  big 
things  without  a  trace  of  meretriciousness. 
Condon  has  not  solved  a  technical  problem 
which  may  well  be  insoluble:  how  to  write  in¬ 
terestingly  about  a  man  who  is  truly  empty. 
Kafka  and  other  literary  successes  have  wisely 
written  about  people  who  weren’t  truly  empty, 
but  only  felt  as  though  they  were.  That  is 
probably  as  far  as  fiction  can  go,  and  still  find 
readers.  Too  bad.”  Kurt  Vonnegut 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  25  ’66  700w 


Newsweek  83:109  O  3  ’66  300w 


TLS  pll85  D  22  ’66  340w 


CONE,  JOHN  FREDERICK.  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein’s  Manhattan  opera  company.  399p  pi 
$6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
782  Manhattan  Opera  Company.  New  York. 
Hammerstein,  Oscar  66-13413 

This  company  “was  a  grand-opera  venture 
based  on  the  star  system.  .  .  .  Its  achievements 
[included  the]  .  .  .  American  premieres  of  .  .  . 
‘Elektra,’  several  works  of  Massenet  and  .  .  . 
the  French  opera  comique  repertory,  the  New 
York  debuts  [of  many  stars  and]  .  .  .  raids 
on  the  Met’s  roster  for  .  .  .  Melba,  Calvd  and 
Schumann-Heink.  While  it  existed,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Opera  gave  New  York  ...  a  glimpse 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  French  operatic  style.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Appendices:  Casts  for  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  and 
the  Philadelphia  Opera  House.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  history  of  opera  in  America  is  a 
chronicle  of  performances.  It  is  a  long  and 
complicated  story,  much  of  it  legendary.  .  .  . 
Cone  models  his  book  on  Kolodm’s  [Story  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  BRD  19531  giving  the 
facts  of  all  productions  with  thumbnail  critical 
quotes  on  the  artists.  There  is  a  virtually  com¬ 
plete  schedule  of  performances  and  casts.  .  .  . 
Here  the  pages  could  be  more  readable:  set  up 
in  three  columns,  the  casts  run  in  together.  For 
opera  buffs  this  is  a  fascinating  book;  for  the 
historian  it  is  indispensable.”  P.  L.  Miller 
Library  J  91:4666  O  1  ’66  220w 


“Hammerstein  was  a  peppery  potentate,  and 
it  is  to  John  F.  Cone’s  credit  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  sand  off  the  edges  of  his  nature. 
He  fought  the  competition  with  guile  and 
vitriol,  and  succumbed  with  honor.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Cone’s  account  of  the  company  is  a  model  of 
enthusiastic,  accurate  thoroughness,  lavishly 
documented  with  contemporary  newspaper 
stories.  .  .  .  The  author’s  style  is  dry  and 
factual,  but  manages  even  so  to  re-create 
.  .  .  the  magnetism  the  company  obviously 
generated.”  Alan  Rich 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  O  30  ’66  470w 


[In  the]  days  between  1906  and  1910  .  .  . 
[this  impresario’sl  brilliant  seasons  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  .  .  .  obliged  the  Met 
...  to  reconsider  its  repertory  and  artistic 
standards.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cone  is  a  thoughtful  as 
well  as  a  scrupulous  chronicler.  He  summarizes 
the  earlier  operatic  ventures  of  Hammerstein 
and  evaluates  them.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cone  quotes 
the  contradictory  accounts  by  both  parties  of 
how  Hammerstein  got  Melba  to  his  company. 
.  .  .  Equally  interesting  is  the  description  of 
the  campaign  whereby  Hammerstein  got  rid 
of  Nordica  [the  famous  soprano],  .  .  .  Dr. 
Cone’s  history  includes  newspaper  comments 
on  almost  all  phases  of  the  company’s  life  .  .  . 
[which]  appear  strangely  unanimous.  .  .  .  His 
pages  are  meticulously  annotated  with  source 
references.  Yet  the  history  is  very  readable.” 

TLS  p942  O  13  ’66  850w 


CONE,  MOLLY.  The  Jewish  New  Year;  il.  by 
Jerome  Snyder,  unp  $2.95  Crowell 

296.4  Rosh  ha-Shanah — Juvenile  literature. 
Yom  Kippur — Juvenile  literature  66-7314 
The  author  "tells  of  the  origin  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  10-day  observance  of  the  New 
Year,  from  Rosh  Hashonah  to  Yom  Kippur, 
and  then  notes  the  many  customs  that  have 
grown  up  in  various  countries  in  connection 
with  these  ancient  holy  days.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  “Grades  two  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“A  simple  but  dignified  telling.  .  .  .  Striking 
illustrations  add  to  a  book  that  can  be  read 
and  understood  by  children  of  all  faiths  and 
backgrounds.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:5258  O  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  80w 


CONFERENCE  ON  DISCRIMINATION  AND 
THE  LAW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

1963.  Discrimination  and  the  law.  See  Country¬ 
man,  V.,  ed. 


CONFERENCE  ON  GLOBAL  IMPACTS  OF 
APPLIED  MICROBIOLOGY,  STOCKHOLM. 

1963.  Global  impacts  of  applied  microbiology. 
See  Starr,  M.  P.  ed. 


CONFERENCE  ON  NEW  APPROACHES  IN 
SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY,  JESUS  COL¬ 
LEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND,  1963.  An¬ 
thropological  approaches  to  the  study  of  re¬ 
ligion.  See  Ban  ton,  M.,  ed. 


CONFUCIUS.  The  sacred  books  of  Confucius, 
and  other  Confucian  classics;  ed.  and  tr.  hy 
Ch’u  Chai  and  Win  Derg  Chai;  introd.  by  Ch’u 
Chai.  384p  $6.50  Univ.  bks. 

181  Confucius  and  Confucianism  65-22805 
This  volume  contains  “new  translations  from 
the  works  of  Confucius  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  Mencius  and  Hsun  Tzu,  both  of 
whom  [contributed]  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Confucian  thought.  Included  are  the 
complete  texts  of  Ta  Hsueh  (The  Great  Learn¬ 
ing),  Chung  Yung  (The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean), 
Hsaio  Ching  (The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety) ;  and 
portions  of  Li  Chi  (The  Book  of  Rites)  and  the 
works  of  .  .  .  Tung  Chung-Shu.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossary.  Index. 


Christian  Century  S2:1424  N  17  ’65  50w 


“In  this  useful  work  [the  authors]  present 
to  the  public  all  the  principal  Confucian  clas¬ 
sics — rarely  to  be  found  in  a  single  English 
text.  As  regards  their  over-all  interpretation 
of  Confucian  philosophy  .  .  .  The  Chais  follow 
what  is  probably  the  majority  view  today: 
namely,  that  Confucius  is  strictly  a  humanist. 
.  .  .  There  are  grounds  for  this.  ...  I  am  not 
alone,  however,  in  pointing  out  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  ...  It  seems  to 
me  .  .  .  reasonable  to  acknowledge  at  least  the 
religious  overtones  of  Confucian  teaching.” 
Michael  Zeik 

Commonweal  85:297  D  9  ’66  550w 


Professors  Ch’u  and  Wrnberg  Chai  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  respectively,  are  well 
known  for  their  recent  writings  aimed  at  pro¬ 
moting  understanding  of  Chinese  civilization 
m  the. United  States.  .  .  .  [These  classics  of 
Confucian  literature]  to  be  sure,  have  been 
translated  many  times.  But  the  rendition  of 
the  Chais  is  not  only  literarily  meritorious  but 
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also  furnishes  an  integrated  view  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Confucian  thought.  These  translations 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  lay¬ 
men  with  philosophic  interests;  they  should 
also  be  useful  in  college  courses  on  Chinese 
civilization,  philosophy,  and  literature.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  90:5283  D  1  ’65  170w 


CONGRESS  and  the  Nation,  1945-1964:  a  re¬ 
view  of  government  politics  in  the  postwar 
years.  $27.50  Congressional  quarterly 
328.73  U.S.  Congress.  Law- U.S.  65-22351 

The  Introduction  states:  “The  book  .  .  is 
news  research  in  a  refined  form.  ...  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  provide  the  essential  details  in  the 
field  of  legislation  and  politics  from  1945  to 
1964,  so  that  the  reporter,  the  editorial  writer, 
the  political  scientist,  the  politician  and  other 
students  can  work  with  greater  ease  and  con¬ 
fidence.”  It  includes  a  summary  of  all  major 
legislation  during  the  postwar  period  in  his¬ 
torical  perspective:  biographical  index  of  all 
members  of  the  last  ten  congresses:  report  on 
all  elections  and  political  activities:  key  votes 
for  79th  to  88th  Congress:  review  of  216  major 
Supreme  Court  cases.  "The  ‘and  nation’  part 
.  .  .  adds:  Presidential  election  campaigns: 
.  .  .  state  governors;  U.N.  member  countries 
with  dates  of  admission;  State  Department 
officials  and  assignments;  major  Supreme 
Court  decisions;  Presidential  cabinets;  Federal 
regulatory  agency  members;  trade  statistics; 
immigration  statistics;  ...  a  glossary  of  leg¬ 
islative  terms;  a  20-year  chronology;  and  much 
else.”  (Choice) 


"It  is  the  saving  grace  of  democracy  that  it 
is  able,  at  stated  times,  to  order  a  transfer 
of  power,  and  any  agency  that  helps  keep  the 
public  aware  of  its  leaders  is  valuable.  In 
recent  years  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
has  been  a  publication  called  Congressional 
Quarterly.  It  is  strictly  non-official,  established 
and  maintained  by  a  man  and  his  wife  .  .  . 
Nelson  and  Henrietta  Poynter.  .  .  .  Now  they 
have  taken  from  the  files  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  information  about  all  important  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  past  20  years,  have  sum¬ 
marized  it,  classified  it  .  .  .  and  presented  it 
in  a  single  volume.  As  reference  works  go  it 
is  easy  reading,  for  the  paper  is  opaque,  the 
typeface  clear,  and  the  binding  permits  the 
open  volume  to  lie  fairly  flat.”  Or.  Vv.  Johnson 
Book  Week  p2  My  8  ’66  lOOOw 


“The  coverage  of  the  Congress  itself  .  ...  is 
comprehensive,  well  organized,  and  meticu¬ 
lously  indexed.  .  .  .  This  compilation,  although 
the  text  follows  that  of  the  [Congressional 
Quarterly]  annuals  closely  in  some  instances, 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  major  re¬ 
writing  for  this  particular  publication.  One 
sign  of  careful  editing:  early  purchasers  have 
already  received  errata  notes.  Indispensable 
both  to  owners  of  complete  sets  of  CQ  almanac 
and  to  libraries  just  beginning  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  .  Giant  size,  usual  hinges,  fairly 

light’  cover,  heavy  use  will  probably  mean 
rebinding  soon.” 

Choice  2:759  Ja  66  190w 


CONKLIN,  GLADYS.  The  bug  club  book;  a 
handbook  for  young  bug  collectors ;  ll.  by 
Girard  Goodenow.  96p  $2.95  Holiday 

595.7  Insects — Collection  and  preservation- 
juvenile  literature  bb-diyiz 

This  book  “gives  brief  information  on  a  few 
bugs  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  to  start  a  club, 
the  necessary  equipment  needed,  how  to  raise 
your  own  bugs,  and  how  to  care  for  them  in 
winter  It  also  shows  how  exhibits  should  be 
set  up,  and  there  is  a  chapter  .for  adults 
working  with  children  on  these  projects.  (Li¬ 
brary  3)  The  chapter  “A  Note  to  Parents  and 
Teachers”  is  reprinted,  m.  somewhat  different 
form  from  Junior  Libraries,  November  1.959. 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  three  to  six. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson  . 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  66  20w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonwea!  84:292  My  27  ’66  30w 
“This  engaging  guide  .  .  .  [is]  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  readers  over  eight  years  and  for 

adults  who  work  with  children.  P.  L.  M. 
aauits  w™pn  Bk  42_320  Je  ,g6  15Qw 

“This  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  young 
naturalist  and  collector.  It  should  also  be  popu¬ 


lar  with  scouts  and  other  out- door  groups.  .  .  . 
A  very  useful  book  with  extraordinarily  clear 
and  informative  drawings.”  E.  T.  Dobbins 
Library  J  91:2208  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  ’66  30w 


CONLEY,  RONALD  W.  The  economics  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation.  177p  $6  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  press 

362.4  Physically  handicapped — Rehabilita¬ 
tion  65-22948 

The  author  discusses  “the  economic  benefits 
which  can  come  to  society  from  rehabilitation. 
Conley  points  out  the  extent,  characteristics, 
and  costs  of  disability.  He  indicates  what  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  is,  what  it  can  do,  what 
it  has  done  in  a  number  of  areas.  Finally, 
he  presents  an  economic  evaluation  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  our  country  today 
with  an  indication  of  those  factors  influencing 
the  success  of  rehabilitation,  and  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.”  (Choice)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes. 


“Ronald  Conley's  topic — the  retraining  of  dis¬ 
abled  workers — should  interest  those  who  are 
concerned  either  with  the  economics  of  med¬ 
ical  care  or  of  education.  .  .  .  His  main  con¬ 
tribution  is  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  program  to  the  individuals  directly 
involved  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
ley’s  is  a  careful  and  straightforward  presenta¬ 
tion.  He  goes  to  great  efforts  to  detail  the  vari¬ 
ous  interpretations  and  limitations  of  his  data. 
While  this  should  be  and  generally  is  a 
strength  of  the  book,  unfortunately  it  also  be¬ 
comes  a  weakness.  .  .  .  His  book  suffers  from 
a  redundant  and  cumbersome  style,  which  par¬ 
tially  blurs  its  major  arguments  and  obscures 
its  potentially  provocative  economic  implica¬ 
tions.”  Estelle  James 

Am  Econ  R  56:640  Je  ’66  850w 
“A  most  valuable  book  for  the  counselor, 
the  would-be  counselor,  and  the  employer  in 
helping  to  understand  and  research  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physical¬ 
ly  and  mentally  disabled.  It  presents  a  new  and 
most  refreshing  point  of  view.” 

Choice  3:243  My  ’66  130w 


CONNELL,  EVAN  S.  The  diary  of  a  rapist;  a 
novel,  by  Evan  S.  Connell,  Jr.  252p  $4.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16147 

A  “rendering  of  the  needs  and  despairs  of 
a  young  clerk  working  in  a  federal  employment 
bureau,  married  to  a  woman  who  has  rejected 
him.  and  seeking  refuge  in  hopeless  ambitions, 
fantasy,  and  petty  violence.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  an  extremely  clever  piece  of  work, 
and  the  protagonist  himself  is  distressingly 
plausible.  Unfortunately,  the  diary  form  proves 
to  be  not  over-realistic,  but  rather,  over-rea¬ 
sonable.  .  .  .  As  presented  by  Mr.  Connell, 
the  fellow  is  entirely  convincing;  he  is  also  a 
terrible  bore.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:132  My  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Mordecai  Richler 

Book  Week  p8  Je  5  ’66  1050w 
Choice  3:768  N  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:2084  Ap  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Zoll 

Nation  202:26  Ji  4  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Conrad  Knickerbocker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  24  ’66  900w 
“In  his  new  novel,  [the  author]  remains  un¬ 
relentingly  inside  the  consciousness  of  a  psy- 
chotio  rapist.  No  other  voice  intrudes.  No 
light  enters.  The  novelist’s  task  is  to  convince 
the  reader  that  what  he  is  observing  is  really 
what  it  purports  to  be:  the  unraveling  of  a 
diseased  mind  capable  of  acts  which  are  ab¬ 
solute  in  their  extremity.  Connell  succeeds  over- 
poweringly — his  novel  is  a  triumph  of  art  over 
case  history.  .  .  .  By  slow,  implacable  degrees, 
the  shadows  gather  m  [the  diarist’s]  mind.  Be¬ 
low  the  quasi-rational  surface,  the  horror 
presses  and  finally  breaks  through.  And  the 
reader  is  compelled  to  face  that  in  himself 
which  makes  him  brother  to  the  diarist,  to 
yield  up  to  the  madman  the  kind  of  painful 
compassion  which  purges  and  cleanses.” 
Newsweek  67:94B  Ap  25  '66  470w 
“As  an  experienced  craftsman  the  author 
could  be  expected  to  produce  a  first-rate  story, 
as  indeed  he  has  in  this  case  history  out  of 
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CONNELL,  E.  S.— Continued 

Krafft-Ebing  about  a  psychoneurotic  at  odds 
with  himself  and  the  world,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  manifests  a  dazzling  array  of  symp¬ 
toms  before  his  final  dissolution  and  self- be- 
tr3,y8/l  1 1 

Va  Q  R  42:xc  summer  ’66  50w 


CONNELLY,  OWEN.  Napoleon’s  satellite  king¬ 
doms.  387p  maps  $8.95  Free  press 
940  France — History — Consulate  and  Em¬ 
pire,  1799-1815.  Europe — History — 1789-1815 

66-1033fa 


This  is  “a  history  of  Naples,  Italy,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Westphalia  when  they  were  .  .  . 
ruled  by  members  of  Napoleon’s  family.  .  .  . 
The  hook  sketches  the  background  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  all  [these]  kingdoms.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  successes 
and  shortcoming’s  of  each  .  .  .  and  offers  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  why  Napoleon,  by  1810,  ha.d 
judged  [them]  to  be  failures.  .  .  .  An  analysis 
of  the  permanent  effects  on  Europe  of  the 
kingdoms’  constitutions,  laws,  and  institutions 
[is  included].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘[This]  book  contains  a  feast  for  the  special¬ 
ist,  yet  it  is  written  well  and  carefully  enough 
to  be  attractive  even  to  the  novice.  .  .  .  The 
account  is  analytical  as  well  as  narrative.  The 
author  properly  makes  interpretations  and  draws 
conclusions.  .  .  .  Connelly  concludes  that 

Napoleon  did  not  ‘rob’  the  satellite  states,  that 
they  were,  rather,  an  expense  to  him.  The 
idea  most  frequently  stressed  is  that  Napoleon 
was  aiming  at  a  ‘Roman  Empire’  in  which  the 
satellite  kingdoms  would  have  been  merely 
numerous  departments;  except  for  Holland, 
they  were  saved  by  the  Russian  threat  starting 
in  1810.  That  Napoleon  wanted  this  kind  of 
■empire  in  order  to  combat  national  feelings  in 
the  various  localities  is,  however  questionable. 

.  .  .  But  this  review  cannot  adequately  indicate 
the  wealth  of  information  and  thought-provok¬ 
ing-  interpretation  in  the  volume.”  R.  B.  Holt- 
man 

Am  Hist  R  72:167  O  ’66  500w 
“It  is  upon  the  character  of  the  kings  that 
[the  author]  places  his  emphasis.  .  .  .  The 
tradition  that  they  misruled  and  exploited  their 
realms  for  the  sake  of  France  is  well  challenged, 
for  it  is  demonstrated  that  usually  the  kings 
were  good  nationalists  first  and  supporters  of 
France  second;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
their  reforms  improved  the  administration  of 
their  realms.  .  .  .  Professor  Connelly  achieves 
his  task  of  synthesis  well  and  with  a  felicity 
of  style  that  makes  the  volume  pleasant  as  well 
as  informative  reading;  be  causes  the  puppet 
rulers  to  come  alive  and  pleads  their  case 
effectively.”  J.  B.  Helmreich 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:191  S  ’66  450w 
“[This]  survey  is  well  informed,  accurate, 
and  a  pleasure  to  read.  It  is  derivative  history 
based  almost  entirely  on  secondary  sources, 
but  ...  it  will  be  a  valuable  teaching  aid. 
It  lacks,  however,  intellectual  glamour.  .  .  . 
[Moreover  the  author]  does  not  effectively 
evaluate  the  anti-Napoleonic  role  of  the  peasan¬ 
try  or  sentiment  of  the  urban  bourgeoisie  for 
whom  the  Napoleonic  world  of  legal  equality 
and  bureaucratic  efficiency  had  great  appeal.” 
J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  3  ’66  450w 


CONNER.  PAUL  W.  Poor  Richard’s  politicks; 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  new  American 
order.  285p  $6.50  Oxford 

818  Franklin.  Benjamin.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — Colonial  period  65-25056 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Barker 

Am  Hist  R  71:1426  J1  ’66  450w 
Choice  3:359  Je  ’66  200w 
J  Am  Hist  52:875  Mr  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Handler 

New  Eng  Q  39:284  Je  '66  700w 

TLS  p576  Je  30  ’66-  500w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxii  spring  ’66  20 Ow 


CONNERY,  DONALD  S.  The 

590p  $7.95  Simon  &  Schuster 


Scandinavians. 


914.8  Scandinavia — Civilization  66-13851 

“The  first  section  deals  with  Scandinavia  as 
a  whole  with  some  general  statements  [followed 


by  sections  on]  .  .  .  Denmark.  .  .  .  Norway. 
.  .  .  Sweden,  .  .  .  [and]  Finland  [with  aj  .  .  . 
postscript  on  Iceland.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Connery,  a  free-lance  writer,  has  done  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  from  limited  sources  and  personal 
observations;  he  dwells  too  much  on  .  some 
popular  notions  of  contemporary  Scandinavia 
but  dispels  most  myths  about  sex,  suicides  and 
sin.  Without  bias  he  takes  the  Scandinavian 
countries  as  they  are  in  their  current  context 
and  furnishes  a  reader  with  some  reasonable 
information  about  them.  His  treatment  is 
straightforward  (he  claims  no  expertise) ,  with 
remarkably  few  errors  considering  his  limited 
number  of  sources  (in  English)...  .  .  For  public 
and  large  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:5604  N  15  ’66  230w 
‘‘[This  study]  nowhere  comes  to  grips  with 
the  important  way  in  which  Scandinavian 
political  philosophy  differs  from  the  concept 
of  party  politics  that  prevails  in  this  country. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  in  his  attempt  to  dispel  popular 
misconceptions  [Mr.  Connery]  has  often  done 
no  more  than  reproduce  many  of  the  cliches 
and  opinions  that  constitute  the  Scandinav¬ 
ians’  image  of  themselves.  Hence  one  of  his 
limitations  turns  out  to  be  a  kind  of  virtue, 
for  even  if  he  has  noit  penetrated  very  deeply 
into  Scandinavian  culture,  he  has  at  least 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.”  Barry 
Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  25  ’66  1150w 
“The  hook  is  discursive  and  repetitive.  Some 
repetition  is  unavoidable,  but  a  good  deal  of 
duplication  could  have  been  avoided  if  [the 
author]  had  dealt  with  all  matters  common  to 
the  four  countries  in  the  opening  section.  .  .  . 
[Connery's]  greatest  strengths  are  his  careful 
compilation  of  background  information,  his 
painstaking  attempts  to  differentiate  clearly  be¬ 
tween  the  four  countries  and  their  inhabitants, 
his  lavish  use  of  statistics.  .  .  .  [This]  lengthy 
survey  tells  us  few  things  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  that  were  not  well  known  previously, 
but  it  is  so  rich  in  detail  and  so  packed  with 
information  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable 
aid  to  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
Scandinavia  and  wish  to  know  more.” 

TLS  pl020  N  10  ’66  1050w 


CONNOLLY,  CYRIL.  The  modern  movement; 
one  hundred  key  books  from  England,  France 
and  America,  1S80-1950.  148p  $4.50  Atheneum 
pubs. 

016.8  Books  and  reading — Best  books.  Lit¬ 
erature — History  and  criticism  66-15946 

In  preparing  this  list,  the  author  says:  “I 
have  tried  to  choose  books  with  outstanding 
originality  and  richness  of  texture  and  with 
the  spark  of  rebellion  alight,  books  which 
aspire  to  be  works  of  art.  Realism  is  not 
enough.  ...  I  have  limited  my  list  to  French, 
English  and  American  literature  .  .  .  excluded 
translations  .  .  .  [and]  assumed  that  we  can 
all  read  French  in  the  original.  .  .  .  The  list 
is  literary  and  one-culture,  and  must  exclude 
.scientific,  historical  and  philosophical  works 
because  of  difficulties  of  evaluation.”  (p.6,7,8) 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Colin  Campbell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  14 

’ 66'  llOOw 

“It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Connolly,  so  well 
equipped  by  temperament  and  experience, 
should  have  settled  for  sprezzatura  and  for¬ 
sworn  accuracy  and  sometimes  thought  it¬ 
self.  .  .  ..  [This  book]  too  often  lapses  into 
its  own  kind  of  nonsense  and  bad  writing.  .  .  . 
However,  Mr.  Connolly  is  not  wholly  serious. 
That  books  are  written  in  German  or  Russian 
will  not  prevent  some  of  them  from  being 
Key  Books,’  and  he  also  omits  all  books  he 
does  not  like  (Claudel,  Stein) ;  all  books  that 
are  not  both  good  and  rebellious,  as  well  as 
historically  important;  and  all  books  that  are 
simpiy  think-books  (Bergson,  Freud,  Russell, 
Wittgenstein,  etc.).  With  what  is  left  he  is 
pleasantly  dogmatic.  .  .  .  His  book  will  add 
confusion  where  there  is  enough  already.” 
Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  26:53  Mr  ’66  800w 
“Cyrii  Connolly  may  be  a  dandy,  a  forbidding 
highbrow,  and  he  can  assume,  as  he  does  in 
this  book,  that  ‘we  can  all  read  French’ 
but  even  so  he  should  not  frighten  off  ’  any 
librarians,  including  those  who  direct  store¬ 
front  libraries.  For  he  is,  above  all,  a  discern¬ 
ing  bookman  m  a  great  tradition  .  .  .  who  has 
summed  up  his  100  books  with  a  remarkable 
pithiness  that  manages  to  reveal  in  150  to  300 
words  or  so  for  each  book  its  purpose,  back- 
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ground,  effectiveness.  .  .  .  [This]  is  [a]  highly 
personal  selection,  and  yet  it  will  have  many 
uses  on  reference  shelves  as  well  as  in  the 
stacks.  The  bibliography  listing  editions,  in¬ 
cluding  paperbacks,  translations,  and  publish¬ 
ers,  is  excellent.”  Allan  Angoff  ' 

Library  J  91:1424  Mr  15  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  70:894  D  3  ’65  850w 
“Evidently  an  imposter  who  has  borrowed 
the  name  of  the  English  critic  seems  to  have 
deceived  Atheneum  into  printing  this  book. 
When  the  real  Cyril  Connolly  sees  it,  he  will 
undoubtedly  be  astonished  by  the  bad  writing, 
the  jumble  of  impressions,  quotations  and  bits 
of  information,  and  the  general  uselessness  of 
the  whole  effort.  .  .  .  The  thumbnail  sketches 
of  each  book  .  .  .  show  a  confusion  of  mind 
and  purpose  hardly  to  be  found  outside  the 
lowest  quarter  of  a  freshman  English  class 
in  one  of  the  more  permissive  state  univer¬ 
sities.  The  irrelevance- content  is  remark¬ 
able.  .  .  .  There  are  frequent  examples  of 
those  omnibus  sentences  so  dear  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  theme-writer.  .  .  .  The  whole  affair  will 
probably  prove  to  be  a  great  embarrassment 
to  the  real  Cyril  Connolly,  who  should  hasten 
to  dissociate  himself  from  ‘The  Modern  Move¬ 
ment’  by  every  public  means  possible.”  Robie 
Macauley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  27  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Leon  Edel 

Sat  R  49:35  Ap  2  ’66  650w 
“[This]  has  all  the  marks  of  becoming  a 
standard  teaching  aid  in  British  and  U.S.  uni¬ 
versities.  Connolly’s  hundred  also  provides  a 
formidable  check  list  against  which  adult  read¬ 
ers  may  test  their  knowledge  of  the  literary 
forces  that  have  helped  shape  the  contempo¬ 
rary  mind.  .  .  .  Connolly’s  list  will  seem  per¬ 
verse  and  highbrow  to  many.  To  a  U.S.  reader, 
some  exclusions  will  appear  capricious.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  the  list  is  an  achievement  in 
taste  and  learning,  and  it  is  certain  to  provoke 
the  unintimidated  reader  to  compile  his  own.” 
Time  87:92  Mr  25  ’66  490w 


CONNOLLY,  THOMAS  E,  Swinburne’s  theory 
of  poetry.  144p  $5  State  univ.  of  N.Y,  Albany, 
New  York 

801.9  Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles 

64-17576 

“This  study  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  behind  every  piece  of  Swinburne’s  crit¬ 
icism  and  behind  every  effusion  of  appreciation 
lies  a  solid  core  of  poetic  theory  that  can  be 
recovered  by  careful  analysis.  I  have  gathered 
the  various  principles  of  poetic  theory  expressed 
by  Swinburne  into  topical  groupings.  .  .  . 

What  emerges  ...  is  an  awareness  of  a  .  .  . 
core  of  poetic  theory  that  underlies  his  critical 
writings  and  belies  the  view  of  him  as  a  wild, 
impulsive,  and  superficial  appreciator.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography. 


“Connolly  derives  Swinburne’s  principles 
from  his  critical  prose  and  letters,  on  the  basis 
of  which  he  contends,  against  most  earlier 
critics,  that  the  art-for-art’s  sake  period  was 
‘merely  a  temporary  wandering  from  the  path 
of  his  basic  and  lifelong  poetic  theory’  that  the 
beautiful  should  be  the  servant  of  the  true.  .  .  . 
His  most  valuable  chapters  are  the  two  on 
lyric  poetry.  In  ‘Passion  and  Imagination’ 
Connolly  deals  succinctly  with  the  sources  of 
lyric  poetry.  ...  In  ‘The  Music  of  Poetry’  he 
explains  how  and  why  ‘more  than  any  other 
critic  of  his  day,  Swinburne  judged  poetry 
by  its  music.’  .  .  .  What  Swinburne  considered 
a  harmony  of  sense,  Connolly  calls  ‘synesthesia,’ 
but  he  does  little  to  illuminate  Swinburne’s 
handling  of  the  principle.  The  chapters  on 
dramatic  poetry  are  rather  desultory.  .  .  . 

The  Conclusion,  in  its  speculations  about  the 
motivations  behind  Swinburne’s  critical  stand¬ 
ards,  is  too  brief  to  be  very  useful.”  J.  K. 
Robinson|v]od  phj|o|  63;371  My  ,g6  95Qw 

“Even  if  Professor  Connolly’s  book  suffers  in 
general  from  postulating  a  theory  compounded 
of  elements  so  all-embracing  and  contradictory 
that  the  composite  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  no  theory  at  all,  at  least  his  tracing  of 
certain  lines  of  consistency  through  the  tangled 
web  of  a  busy  lifetime’s  thought  about  and 
reaction  to  literature  is  useful  both  in  itself 
and  as  a  corrective  to  the  familiar  image  of 
Swinburne  as  some  sort  of  mindless  super¬ 
romantic  hysteric  pouring  his  psyche  uncon¬ 
sciously  into  a  song.  .  .  .  Curiously,  though 
understandably,  given  the  theoretical  slant  of 
[his  book],  .  .  .  Professor  Connolly  [does  not 
deal]  with  a  branch  of  criticism  in  which  Swin¬ 


burne  was  an  undoubted  master:  criticism 
through  parody.  But  then  this  humorous  urbane 
side  of  Swinburne  has  perhaps  received  less 
attention  than  any  other  from  critics.” 

TLS  p9S0  N  4  ‘65  600w 


CONNOR,  TONY.  Lodgers:  poems.  56p  $4.25 
Oxford 

821  65-4939 

The  focus  of  these  poems  “falls  both  on  the 
poet  s  own  life,  on  his  father  and  mother  (their 
relation  to  one  another,  his  relation  to  them), 
on  his  wife,  and  on  the  quality  of  English  life 
today.”  (Poetry) 


“Connor’s  poems  are  quiet  things,  about 
writing  poems  in  a  room  full  of  washing,  or 
remembering  a  ne’er-do-well  father,  or  watch¬ 
ing  a  pregnant  wife  .  .  .  described  in  a  plain 
language.  .  .  .  These  domestic  interiors  sug¬ 
gest  poems  written  around  a  television  serial 
—an  impression  which  may  originate  in  some¬ 
thing  as  trivial  as  the  North  Country  setting 
but  which  is  strengthened  by  the  prevailing 
moral  ,^9n.e,  of  glumly  realistic  resignation,  of 
that  s-lifeishness.  To  like  one  of  these  poems 
is  probably  to  like  them  all:  the  long  nai- 
ratives  and  the  short  observations  are  in  the 
same  voice — unrattled,  sympathetic,  extremely 
English  even  when  translating  Pasternak  oi 
Baudelaire.  I  found  it  easy  to  listen  to,  but 
not  so  easy  to  remember.”  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:222  Ag  13  ’65  190w 
“[This  book]  everywhere  impresses  the  read¬ 
er  with  the  made  poem,  the  careful  labor  of 
craft  in  the  service  of  vision.  .  .  .  [A]  feeling  of 
contemporary  England  pervades  the  book  .  .  . 
like  the  ineradicable  dampness,  soot,  and  odors 
of  a  X,ondon  winter.  I  suppose  one  could  point 
to  a  certain  correspondence  between  these 
poems  of  Mr.  Connor’s — especially  the  personal 
and  family  pieces — and  the  autobiographical 
strain  so  prominent  in  the  writing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poets  such  as  Robert  Lowell  and  Anne 
Sexton.  _  Yet  Tony  Connor  decidedly  has  his 
own  voice,  and  [his]  .  .  .  book  is  a  very  good 
one.”  R.  J.  Mills 

Poetry  107:408  Mr  ’66  550w 
“There  are  many  reminders  of  Philip  Larkin 
and  other  angry  young  men  of  the  early  fifties 
m  Tony  Connor’s  poetry,  yet  each  poem  is 
singularly  and  authentically  his  own.  .  .  . 

[The]  poems  are  persistently  concerned  with 
the  fall  of  man,  but  they  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  nobility.  ‘Lodgers’  establishes 
Tony  Connor  as  one  of  the  major  voices  of 
contemporary  British  poetry.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcvi  summer  ’66  lOOw 


CONQUEST,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  The  Egyptol¬ 
ogists.  See  Amis,  K. 


CONRAD,  DAVID  EUGENE.  The  forgotten 
farmers;  the  story  of  sharecroppers  hi  the 
New  Deal.  223p  $5  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
338.1  Farm  tenancy.  Agriculture — Economic 
aspects.  Southern  Tenant  Farmers’  Union 
,  .  ,  ,,  65-11734 

This  is  ‘  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
A.A.A.  cotton  program  in  the  South  from  1933- 
35.  Conrad  considers  two  problems:  (a)  the 
impact  of  the  A.A.A.  on  the  Southern  tenant 
farmers  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Tenant  Farmers’  Union;  and  (b)  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  two  .rival  groups  of  administrators 
which  resulted  in  a  purge  of  the  liberals  in 
1935.  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Shideler 

Am  Hist  R  72:329  O  ’66  550w 
.  “The  title  of  this  prize-winning  monograph 
is  somewhat  misleading.  Essentially,  it  is  the 
story  not  of  ‘sharecroppers  in  the  New  Deal,’ 
but  of  the  political  issue  posed  by  the  share¬ 
cropper  s  plight  under  the  cotton  program  of 
the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Within  the  limits  described,  how¬ 
ever,  Professor  Conrad  has  produced  a  highly 
competent,  well-organized  and  informative 
study  .  .  [which  is]  also  highly  readable. 

•  •  •  [The  author’s]  style,  coupled  with  the 
drama  inherent  in  has  subject  matter,  makes 
for  an  absorbing  narrative  that  should  appeal 
R  ^e£®raJ-r  reader  as  well  as  the  special- 
1st.  K.  W.  Hawley 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:165  J1  ’6G  410w 
“Conrad  seems  to  belong  to  the  ‘and  then 
Wallace  turned  to  Appleby  and  said’  school  of 
historians,  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  his  source 
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CONRAD,  D.  E. — Continued 

material  (correspondence  and  memoranda  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  supplemented  by 
personal  contacts  with  many  of  the  leading 
participants  in  both  struggles)  and  his  effort 
to  be  objective  have  determined  his  style. 
While  Conrad  has  made  some  perceptive  com¬ 
ments  on  planning  and  administration,  the 
book’s  style  and  its  very  limited  time  period 
make  it  a  less  valuable  contribution  than 
winners  of  the  Agricultural  History  Society 
Award  in  recent  years  such  as  Christiana 
Campbell’s  The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  New 
Deal  [BRD  19631.” 

Choice  2:884  F  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Vernon  Carstensen 

J  Am  Hist  52:860  Mr  ’66  420w 
"A  readable  study.  .  .  .  Dr.  Conrad  has  added 
to  his  source  material  through  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  letters  with  principals  of  the  events 
he  covers.  For  collections  of  history  or  agri¬ 
culture.”  W.  T.  Johnston 

Library  J  90:3446  S  1  ’65  150w 


CONRAD,  JOHN  P.  Crime  and  its  correction: 
an  international  survey  of  attitudes  and 
practices.  312p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
364  Crime  and  criminals.  Punishment.  Pri¬ 
sons  65-13768 

“In  Russia.  Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  [John  P.  Conrad] 

visited  prisons,  probation  agencies,  criminal 
and  juvenile  courts,  and  criminological  insti¬ 
tutes.  A  colleague,  Dr.  Clyde  E.  Sullivan,  made 
similar  investigations  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Between  them  they  recorded  .  .  .  interviews 
with  criminologists,  correctional  and  probation 
officers,  social  workers,  behavioral  scientists, 
inmates  and  probationers.  The  resulting  book 
is  .  .  .  [an]  account  of  current  correctional 
practices  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as 
well  as  an  expression  of  ideas  about  needed 
reforms.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“An  experienced  and  widely  known  authority 
on  corrections,  Conrad  provides  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  and  searching  analyses  of  con¬ 
temporary  post-adjudication  ideals,  policies  and 
practices.  .  .  .  Detailed  examinations  of  par¬ 
ticular  programs  and  institutions  are  relieved 
by  a  constant  effort  to  extract  usable  ideas 
for  the  improvement  of  criminal  control  and 
resocialization  programs.  This  is  an  eminently 
practical  book  .  .  .  yet  [it  shows]  a  real 

appreciation  of  the  need  for  research  to  eval¬ 
uate  existing  programs  and  to  fit  programs 
to  appropriate  ‘correctional  clients.’  As  a 
source  book,  it  will  be  a  valuable  tool  for 
professionals,  graduate  students,  and  under¬ 
graduates  in  criminology  and  related  courses. 
A  very  readable  book.” 

Choice  2:824  Ja  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Conrad  emphasizes  the  need  for  much 
more  research  before  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminals  is  truly  a  science.  This  excellent 

book  is  primarily  for  specialists  and  should  be 
in  subject  collections,  academic  libraries,  and 
large  public  libraries.”  David  Cooley 

Library  J  90:2577  Je  1  '65  170w 
“One  gets  the  impression  that  almost  every 
page  [of  this  book]  could  be  expanded  into  a 
good  book  and  this  is  precisely  the  converse  of 
what  a  truthful  critic  would  have  to>  say  about 
most  books  on  criminology.  Probably  it’s  Con¬ 
rad’s  rare  gift  of  compression  that  makes  him 
so  vivid  a  reporter  on  the  European  and 

American  attempts  towards  realisation  of 
modem  penological  theory.  Factually  his  book 
dates  a  little:  one  remembers  that  it  must  be 
five  years  since  he  was  over  here  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  his  grant,  his  notebook  and  his 
insatiable  curiosity.  But  the  five  years  have 

done  nothing  to  devalue  his  comments.”  C.  H. 
Rolph 

New  Statesman  72:59  J1  8  ’66  150w 


CONRON,  BRANDON.  Morley  Callaghan.  188p 
$3.95  T  wayne 

813  Callaghan,  Morley  Edward  66-16118 

A  study  of  the  Canadian  novelist  and  short 
story  writer.  Bibliography. 


“Conron’s  study  of  Canada’s  foremost  novel¬ 
ist  of  this  century  performs  a  valuable  service 
on  which  he  and  Twayne  Publishers  should 
be  congratulated.  ...  In  the  short  story  Cal¬ 
laghan  is  an  acknowledged  master  but  Conron 
correctly  indicates  that  his  novels  are  more 
important.  .  .  .  [This]  book,  the  first  written 


about  Callaghan,  includes  a  chronological 
checklist  of  the  Canadian’s  professional  and 
occasional  writings  and  a  bibliography  of  peri¬ 
odical  pieces  about  him.” 

Choice  3:768  N  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  William  Ready 

Library  J  91:3728  Ag  ’66  150w 


CONROY,  JACK,  jt.  auth.  Anyplace  but  here. 
See  Bontemps,  A. 


CONTI N I,  MILA.  Fashion,  from  ancient  Egypt 
to  the  present  day;  ed.  by  James  Baver;  fore¬ 
word  by  Emilio  Pucci;  introd.  by  Janey 
Ironside.  321p  il  col  il  $12.95  Odyssey 
391  Costume— History  65-20567 

A  “history  of  fashion  from  early  Egyptian 
civilization  to  the  present  day,  including  acces¬ 
sories,  jewelry,  and  cosmetics.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  3:296  Je  '66  60w 
“Although  expensive,  this  is  more  valuable 
than  many  existing  volumes  on  the  subject." 

Library  J  91:1082  F  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“This  is  a  handsome  book,  briskly  written, 
beautifully  laid  out  with  details  of  paintings 
enlarged  to  show  the  lace  of  a  ruff  or  what¬ 
ever.  But  the  emphasis  is  largely  personal  and 
Italian,  with  much  skimmed  over  that  one 
wants  to  know.  Most  puzzling  for  a  text  so 
crowded  with  allusion  and  quotation,  is  that 
there  are  neither  notes  nor  bibliography  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  source.  Still,  as  a  picture  album 
for  what  it  does  cover,  it  is  a  desirable  item 
for  any  library.”  S.  C.  Gross 

Library  J  91:1210  Mr  1  ’66  140w 
“After  studying  haute  couture  from  the 
Pharaohs  forward  Signora  Contini,  an  Italian 
journalist,  concludes  that  women  dress  that 
way  to  entice  men.  Her  verdict  is  scarcely  as 
edifying  as  the  550  illustrations,  which  show 
that  nearly  every  current  style  has  ancient  an¬ 
cestry.” 

Time  86:116  D  10  ’65  80w 


COOGAN,  TIMOTHY  PATRICK. 

the  rising.  355p  il  $6.95  Praeger 


Ireland  since 


941.5  Ireland — History  66-17363 

This  is  a  survey  “of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  developments  of  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury.”  (Publisher's  note)  Appendixes  give 
statistics  illustrating  political,  economic  and 
educational  conditions.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  pl3  Je  19  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Vivian  Mercier 

Commonweal  85:31  O  7  ’66  500w 
“Mr  Coogan’s  book  is  a  first-class  guide  to 
the  last  fifty  years  in  Ireland.  To  describe  it 
as  excellent  journalism  is  intended  as  a  high 
compliment.  For  once,  one  can  read  a  book 
about  Ireland  that  has  no  particular  axe  to 
grind.  This  is  a  very  straightforward  account 
of  what  happened;  with  no  attempt  to  decide 
who  started  the  civil  war  or  chase  any  other 
of  the  red  herrings  that  have  tangled  metaphor 
and  Irish  politics.  .  .  .  [Mr  Coogan]  has  delved 
below  the  surface  of  politics.  .  .  .  Reading  [his 
book],  one  feels  that  after  all  there  has  been 
progress,  and  that  the  new  generation  in  Ire¬ 
land  may  honour  the  past  but  looks- now  to 
the  future. 

Economist  220:154  J1  9  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:2836  Je  1  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Kevin.  Sullivan 

Nation  203:485  N  7  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:655  My  6  ’66  240w 
“Mr.  Coogan  [is  the.]  son  of  a  prominent  Sinn 
Feiner.  .  .  Though  he  covers  competently 

the,  shifting  patterns  of  political  change,  his 
main  concern  is  with  the  state  of  Ireland  now 
and  with  what  will  come  next.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable,  part  of  Mr.  Coogan’s  book  is 
his  discussion  of  religious  issues  and  the  inter¬ 
views  which  he  records  with  leaders  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations.  .  .  .  Mr.  Coogan  even 
managed  to  interview  the  prime  minister  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
way,  though  admittedly  not  quite  concealing 
ins  surprise  that  such  a  strange  creature  should 
exist.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  Jl  28  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  21  ’66  1200w 
TLS  p612  Jl  14  ’66  650w 
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COOK,  ALBERT.  The  classic  line;  a  study  in 
epic  poetry.  314p  $7.50  Ind.  univ.  press 
809.1  Epic  poetry.  Poetry — History  and 
criticism  66-12725 

“Focusing  particular  attention  on  Beowulf, 
Roland,  the  Cid,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the 
Aeneid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  Paradise  Lost, 
Mr.  Cook  examines  the  formal  rhetorical  and 
syntactical  features  in  these  poems,  and  shows 
how  each  master  of  the  epic  developed  .  .  . 
from  his  literary  inheritance  and  his  own 
genius  a  ‘classic  line' — a  characteristic  style 
of  verse  .  .  .  [which]  does  not  essentially 
rely  on  figurative  language  for  effect.  [This 
perspective]  will  mitigate  the  .  .  .  tendency 
to  discuss  epic  poems  so  completely  in  terms 
of  the  events  they  narrate  that  their  char¬ 
acter  as  poems  is  lost.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“An  erudite  and  sensitive  study.  .  .  .  [Cook 
distinguishes]  the  epic  from  the  lyric.  .  .  . 
He  minimizes  the  mythological  machinery  of 
the  epic.  .  .  .  He  is  less  interested  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  inheritance,  and  evolution  than  in 
stylistics.  .  .  .  Cook  says:  ‘a  classic  line,  a 
hero  to  project  a  sense  of  mortality — these 
alone,  properly  handled,  will  suffice  for  an 
epic  poem.’  .  .  .  As  a  study  of  four  epic  poets 
[this  work]  shows  insight.” 

Choice  3:628  O  ’66  lOOw 


“Professor  Cook  treats,  in  separate  sections, 
the  five  major  epics  of  western  literature.  .  .  . 
The  Iliad  serves  as  paradigm.  C.  outlines  its 
character  contrasts  ...  its  singleness  of 
heroic  motivation  as  part  of  the  total  human 
condition,  of  love,  war  and  death.  Verse  style, 
here  and  throughout  the  book,  is  treated  at 
some  length.  .  .  .  Virgil  is  noted  for  his 

‘frieze-like  juxtapositions,’  Dante,  more  Ho¬ 
meric,  for  his  structured  simplicity.’  .  .  . 

C.  wisely  concerns  himself  .  .  .  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Alexandrian  poets  upon  Rome. 
His  discussions  of  Roman  poetry  are  judicious 
and  enlightening.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  challenging, 
engaging  and  vital  book  to  be  read  and  pon¬ 
dered.”  M.  C.  J.  Putnam 

Class  World  60:11  S  ’66  200w 


“This  lovingly  detailed  study  of  epic  poetry 
argues  that  it  is  not  intermittent  lyric  poetry 
and  deserves  to  be  interpreted  on  its  own 
terms.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cook  is  professor  of  English 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York.  His 
study  should  be  welcome  wherever  college 
students  and  their  assignments  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.”  G.  R.  Kelly 

Library  J  91:3210  Je  15  '66  70w 


COOK,  EARNSHAW.  Percentage  baseball,  by 
Earnshaw  Cook  in  collaboration  with  Wen¬ 
dell  R.  Garner.  2d  ed  417p  $9.95  Mass.  inst. 
of  technology 

796.357  Baseball.  Probabilities  66-2921 

This  “analysis,  explained  in  [mathematical] 
terms,  .  .  .  suggests  that  no  one  has  ever 
played  percentage  baseball  because  no  one  has 
ever  known  the  true  percentages,  and  if  any¬ 
one  did  know  them,  he  could  manage  almost 
any  middle-division  team  into  the  top  ranks 
of  major  league  baseball.  .  .  .  [The  author 
presents  a]  study  of  percentage  baseball  with 
a  view  toward  determining  and  evaluating  the 
performance,  strategy,  and  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  game.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Any  reader  who  takes  an  accelerated 
course  in  differential  calculus  can  easily  grasp 
Cook’s  equations;  fellow  math-men  say  his 
reasoning  is  logical.  His  conclusions  may  out¬ 
rage  convention  but  they  are  correctly  cal¬ 
culated  to  the  fourth  decimal  point.  .  .  .  [The] 
book  could  be  invaluable  to  [managersl  and 
to  the  game  itself.  But  baseball’s  hoary  tra¬ 
ditions  will  probably  keep  it  from  having  much 
of  an  effect.”  Jim  Brosnan 

Harper  233:110  S  ’66  230w 


“A  metallurgist  and  a  psychologist  .  .  . 

here  successfully  apply  statistical  analysis  to 
the  singular  events  of  the  national  pastime. 
Baseball,  with  its  wealth  of  data,  its  explicit 
rules,  its  staccato  repetitiveness,  is  wholly 
suited  to  these  tools.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting 
feature  ...  is  an  account  of  the  interplay  of 
chance  and  cause.  .  .  .  The  book  is  easier 
reading  for  a  baseball  fan  than  for  a  mathe¬ 
matician.  It  is  amateur — and  charming — oper¬ 
ations  research,  told  in  the  sportswriter’s 
mock-elevated  style,  with  tongue-in-cheek 
verse.  The  mathematical  notation  is  typo¬ 
graphically  ugly,  since  subscripts  are  not  used, 
and  conventions  such  as  the  function  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  definition  of  mean  number  are 


disregarded.  Cook  and  Garner  use  only  the 
classical  theory  of  probability  for  means,  re¬ 
gression,  fluctuations  and  so  on.” 

Sci  Am  215:142  O  ’66  500w 


COOK,  FRED  J.  The  corrupted  land;  the  so¬ 
cial  morality  of  modem  America.  352p  $5.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

170  Ethics,  American.  U.S. — Moral  condi¬ 
tions.  Business  ethics  66-11102 

The  author  of  The  FBI  Nobody  Knows  (BRD 
1964)  claims  that  modem  American  society  is 
a  society  in  which  money  has  become  its  own 
ethic,  and  cites  as  examples  corruption  in 
business,  politics,  television  quiz  shows,  college 
cheating  and  other  forms  of  white-collar  crime. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:147  Ap  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Baldi 

Best  Sell  26:22  Ap  15  ’66  450w 
“Cook’s  approach  .  .  .  does  not  involve  any 
startling  new  research.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  making  a  coherent  story 
out  of  the  daily  snippets  of  immorality  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press  during  a  Bobby  Baker  or 
a  price-fixing  scandal.  .  .  .  When  the  whole 
story  is  reassembled  in  Cook’s  book,  it  be¬ 
comes  ethical  drama.  .  .  .  Cook  does  not 

investigate  the  fascinating  implications  of  his 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  profit  motive  in 
making  sinners  of  us  all.  His  book  is  not  so 
much  a  sermon  as  a  text  which  will  suggest 
a  sermon.  This  means  that  there  are  serious 
limitations  to  The  Corrupted  Land — and  that 
it  is  brisk,  provocative  and  valuable.”  Michael 
Harrington 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  10  ’66  1850w 
Choice  3:548  S  ’66  lOOw 


Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ‘66  30w 

"Fred  J.  Cook  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  con¬ 
temporary  muckraking  journalists,  but  his 
polemics  often  materialize  here  as  flaccid 
lumpen-analysis.  .  .  .  However,  the  difficulty 
lies  deeper  than  poor  writing.  Both  [J.  R.] 
Moskin  [Morality  in  America,  BRD  1966]  and 
Cook  place  their  focus  on  something  called 
collective  ‘morality’  but  neither  comes  to 
analytical  grips  with  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
standard  intellectual  method  for  de-confusing 
norms  once  they  become  entangled.  Surely, 
however,  the  clarity  with  which  a  problem  is 
stated  is  of  some  importance  in  discovering 
solutions.  Hyperbole  is  of  little  help  in  stating 
problems.  For  this  reason,  neither  of  these 
books  is  of  much  assistance.”  Florence  Casey 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 
350w 


Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:1916  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
"Mr.  Cook’s  vast  and  angry  generalizations 
seem  almost  justified.  But  he  repeats  himself 
too  often,  stays  pitched  at  the  same  level  of 
indignation  too  long,  ignores  too  much  contra¬ 
dictory  and  inconvenient  evidence,  is  sloppy 
about  sources,  and  weighs  down  perfectly  good 
stories  with  a  heavy-handed  insistence  that  all 
of  them  serve  as  proof  of  total  ethical  collapse. 
.  .  .  Our  respect  for  Cook  the  reporter  would 
have  been  greater  had  he  .  .  .  moderated  his 
Big  Message  with  brief  references  to  increased 
individual  rights  in  our  courts,  to  greater 
powers  for  regulatory  agencies  ...  to  the 
battles  in  big  labor  over  ethical  practices. 
.  .  .  [However]  let’s  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Cook 
for  taking  us  skillfully  through  the  maze  of 
the  great  electrical  conspiracy  and  along  the 
torturous  trail  of  Billie  Sol  Estes.”  Robert 
Yoakum 

New  Repub  154:29  Ap  2  ’66  1850w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  My  22  ’66  130w 
New  Yorker  42:144  Je  18  ’66  180w 


COOK,  JOSEPH  J.  Warrior  whale,  by  Joseph 
J.  Cook  and  William  L.  Wisner.  96p  il  $3.25; 
lib  bdg  $2.99  Dodd 

599  Whales — Juvenile  literature.  Whaling — 
Juvenile  literature  66-13346 

In  this  book  on  the  sperm  whale  “topics' 
covered  include  his  habits,  anatomy  (gross 
features  only) .  his  relation  to  other  life  forms, 
his  value  to  man  .  .  .  [and  a]  history  of  whal¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Grades  three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:293  N  1  ’66  140w 
“The  writing  is  lucid  and  interesting.  Bright 
third- graders  will  find  the  book  fascinating  and 
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COOK,  J.  J. — Continued 

it  should  prove  of  interest  through  junior  high 
school.  The  pages  are  a  comfortable  size_; 
photographs  are  clear,  of  good,  quality,  and 
are  used  effectively.  The  evolution  of  sounds 
which  are  made  by  this  animal  is  explained  m 
a  way  which  seems  to  rely  heavily  on  a  ba- 
marckian  point  of  view — one  not  usually  ac- 
cep  ted.  Though  this  is  probably  due ,  ,toT  sH?r 
plification,  it  is  an  unfortunate  lapse.  juaitn 
Geller 

Library  J  91::5224  O  15  ’66  140w 
“The  last  part  of  the  book,  which  tells  how 
almost  every  part  of  the  big  mammal  is  pro¬ 
cessed  for  use,  makes  rather  difficult  reading. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  ,to  know  of  the 
many  us©s,  other  than  oil,  that  a,ro  made  ot 
the  whale.’’  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:46  S  17  ’66  180w 


COOK,  ROY.  Leaders  of  labor.  152p  11  $3.75 
Lippincott 

920  U.S.— Biography— Juvenile  literature. 

Labor  unions — Juvenile  literature  66-7604 
The  introduction  gives  a  brief  history  of  labor 
organization  from  the  medieval  guilds  up  to  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  There  follow  individual 
biographies  of  William  H.  Sylvis,  Terence  V. 
Powderly,  Samuel  Gompers,  William  D.  Hay¬ 
wood,  William  Green,  John  L.  Lewis,  Philip 
Murray,  David  Dubinsky,  Sidney  Hillman,  Wal¬ 
ter  Reuther,  and  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Bibliog- 
graphy.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  eight.’  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Through  these  brief  accounts  of  men  m  the 
American  labor  movements  the  author  offers 
something  of  a  history  of  labor  for  the  young 
reader.  .  .  .  The  author  seems  to  avoid  back¬ 
ground  from  an  individual’s  private  life  and 
only  treats  of  their  place  in  labor  and  their 
influence  in  unions.  There  is  enough  of  the 
anecdote  to  keep  the  attention  of  young  people 
while  they  pick  up  valuable  information  and 
history  through  the  pages  of  the  volume.  Grades 
eight  to  ten.” 

Best  Sell  26:293  N  1  ’66  llOw 
“Very  ordinary  and  brief  accounts  of  the  men 
who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  origins, 
growth,  and  sometimes  downfall  of  labor  unions. 
The  point  of  view  is  strongly  pro-labor,  but 
little  information  that  cannot  be  found  in  Labor 
in  Action  [by  A.  A.  Paradis],  Toil  and  Trouble 
Iby  T.  R.  Brooks,  BRD  1964]  or  a  biographical 
source  is  presented.  In  his  attempts  to  simplify, 
the  author  oversimplifies  the  subject  matter. 
.  .  .  Sentences  have  little  variety  and  are  over¬ 
laden  with  emotive  adjectives.  Because  of  the 
style  and  lack  of  new  information,  this  book 
would  be  of  little  use  to  most  libraries.”  E.  M. 
Guiney 

Library  J  91:5246  O  15  ’66  120w 


“Simplicity  of  style  has  led  to  a  deplorable 
simplicity  of  thought.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
children's  book  to>  be  written  clearly;  it  is 
quite  another  matter  when  clarity  is  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  what  might  have  been  an 
interesting  portrait  gallery  of  11  men  who  led 
the  labor  movement  from  the  19th  century 
until  today.  The  sentences  in  this  book  are  so 
staccato,  the  vocabulary  so  impoverished, 
that  even  though  its  oversimplified  judgments 
are,  generally  accurate,  it  becomes  the  enemy 
of  its  material — threatening  to  defeat  interest 
with  boredom.”  Mitchel  Levitas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ja  1  ’67  190w 
[YA] 


COOKE,  BERNARD  J.  Christian  sacraments 
and  Christian  personality.  I81p  $4.95  Holt 
265  Sacraments  65-23937 

The  author’s  “presentation  is  centered  on 
baptism  and  eucharist,  with  sequential  dis¬ 
cussions  of  penance,  confirmation,  marriage 
and  holy  orders  within  the  context  of  the 
major  sacraments."  (Christian  Century)  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“[The]  style  is  clear  and  unencumbered  by 
scholarly  paraphernalia.  The  book  will  stand 
for  many  years  as  a  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Vatican  Council's  Constitution  on  the 
Liturgy.”  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  113:684  N  27  ’65  80w 
“No  doubt  college  students  under  skillful 
guidance  will  be  able  to  manage  [this  book’s] 
compact  riches:  one  wonders,  however,  how 
many  laity — including  many  college  graduates 
— will  be  able  to  grasp  it  without  the  help  of 
informed  parish  priests  and  teachers.  Prot¬ 
estants,  especially  those  who  have  some  linger¬ 


ing  suspicion  of  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
ought  to  read  books  like  this.  .  .  .  The  exposi¬ 
tion  of  grace — with  much  dependence  on  pa¬ 
tristic  and  scholastic  distinctions— is  given 
predominant  attention  in  relation  to  baptism. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  Cooke  places  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  throughout  on  the  action  ot  Goa 
in  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  less,  on 
human  response.  His  treatment  of  temptation 
and  of  ‘vocation’  is  adequately  considered,  but 
one  might  wish  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  responses  of  ‘faith’  and  of  ‘personal  pray¬ 
er.’  .  .  .  The  chapter  ‘The  Eucharist  as  Sacri¬ 
fice’  is  exceptionally  good  and  worth  the  price 
of  the  whole  book.”  M.  H.  Shepherd 

Christian  Century  83:336  Mr  16  66  lOOw 
“We  should  expdet  that  any  author  who 
has  found  profit  in  Ignatian  forms  of  spiritual¬ 
ity,  with  the  preliminary  emphasis  on  place 
and  time  as  contexts  for  the  mystery- event, 
would  make  large  efforts  to  keep  before  the 
reader  a  sense  of  the  actual,  a  sense  of  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  here  and .  now.  .  .  • 
Surprisingly  we  do  not  find  it  .  in  the  work 
of  Fr.  Cooke.  .  .  .  Everything  is  compressed 
and  given  to  us  pre-packed  in  reported  speech. 
.  .  .  There  is  certainly  an  effort  to  produce 
a  biblically  oriented  theology  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  but  the  effect  is  obscured  by  Cookes 
habit  of  paraphrasing  and  summing  up  the 
biblical  narratives  to  which  he  alludes  so  that 
the  actual  vital  accounts  are  never  before  the 
reader.  ...  A'  further  facet  of  Cooke  s .  all 
inclusive  levelling  is  the  ignoring  .  of  historical 
development  and  the  changes  this  can  bring 
about  in  terminologies.  ”  Hamish  Swanstpn 

PAmmAmA/oal  A  TV 


COOKE,  DONALD  E.  For  conspicuous  gal¬ 
lantry:  winners  of  the  medal  of  honor:  il..  by 
Jack  Woodson  [maps  by  Dwight  Dobbins; 
maps  comp,  by  Ernest  J.  Dupuy],  93p  $3.50 
Hammond 

355.1  Medal  of  Honor — Juvenile  literature. 

U.S. — History,  Military— Juvenile  literature 

66-19231 

“The  Medal  of  Honor  represents  .our  nation’s 
highest  award  for  valor  and  heroism.  In  this 
book,  the  feats  of  32  of  the  .  .  .  winners  are 
recounted.  The  accounts  are  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically.  spanning  all  major  military  encounters 
from  the  Civil  War  to  Vietnam,  and  include 
the  exploits  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Sgt.  Alvin 
York  and  Charles  Lindbergh.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to 
fifteen.’’  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Although  it  is  the  stated  intent  [of  this 
book]  ‘to  show  how  Americans  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  .  .  .  have  met  the  supreme 
challenge,’  they  all  seem  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  or 
at  least  white.  In  any  case,  the  gallant  and 
courageous  deeds  of  these  men  are  vividly 
and  tersely  related.  Historical  background  ma¬ 
terial  is  included.  Idealized  portraits  of  the 
heroes  accompany  each  incident.  Small  maps 
illustrate  many  of  the  incidents.  Included  is  a 
history  of  the  medal.  Additional  purchase.”  Jan 
Cable 

Library  J  91:4348  S  15  ’66  llOw 
“In  a  clear,  lively  narrative,  the  author  has 
recaptured  the  drama  and  excitement  of  each 
episode  and  vivified  the  unusual  determination 
and  courage  which  characterize  each  of  his 
subjects.  Maps  detail  the  location,  and  illus¬ 
trations  heighten  the  impact  of  each  incident. 
The  book  is  not  merely  entertaining.  .  .  .  [It] 
offers  a  brief  history  of  the  U.S.  military  effort. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  unrestrained  pas¬ 
sages  of  patriotic  zeal,  the  book  spotlights  and 
salutes  our  nation’s  most  gallant  heroes.”  Mel 
Watkins 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  15  ’66  150w 


COOLIDGE,  CALVIN.  The  talkative  president; 
the  off-the-record  press  conferences  of  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge;  ed,  by  Howard  H.  Quint  & 
Robert  H.  Ferrell.  276p  $6  Univ.  of  Mass, 
press,  Amherst,  Mass. 

973.91  U.S. — Politics  and  government 

64-21695 

“The  present  edition  of  the  transcripts  com¬ 
prises  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  press 
conference  material  from  August.  1923  until 
March,  1929.  We  have  selected  what  seem  to 
be  the  more  important  Coolidge  comments  and 
statements,  grouped  them  under  appropriate 
topics  (recognizing  that  overlapping  was  oc¬ 
casionally  unavoidable),  and  provided  explana¬ 
tion  or  identification  when  necessary.”  (In- 
trod)  Index. 


“These  transcripts  were  hitherto  unpublished 
so  that  this  volume  becomes  a  primary  source 
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of  information  about  Calvin  Coolidge  during 
his  years  in  the  White  House.  .  .  .  [They] 
dispel  the  legend  of  his  proverbial  silence  and 
reveal  an  articulate  and  well  informed  Presi¬ 
dent  with  a  detailed  knowledge  apd  grasp  of 
problems  and  situations  facing  the  nation.  .  .  . 
The  book  should  become  a  standard  item  on 
every  bibliography  covering  the  1920’ s  and  the 
Presidency.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:817  Ja  ’66  140w 
“In  organizing  the  material  and  comment¬ 
ing  on  it,  the  editors  also  offer  their  own 
views  of  Coolidge  and  his  time.  Here,  it  is 
indicated,  was  a  President  who  really  believed 
in  frugal  government  and  misunderstood,  as 
did  almost  all  Americans,  the  economic  trends 
of  the  1920s.  Yet  here  was  a  statesman  who 
'understood  power  politics’  abroad  and  was 
an  expert  maneuverer  in  domestic  political 
and  legislative  affairs.  ...  A  more  contro¬ 
versial  position,  and  one  virtually  unsupported 
in  the  book,  is  the  editors’  declaration  that 
•American  energy  expended  on  the  World 
Court  .  .  .  was  a  waste  of  time  and  a  positive 
harm  to  world  peace.  That  energy  might 
better  have  gone  into  support  of  the  League 
of  Nations.’  ...  Yet  despite  disagreements 
which  must  arise  with  their  broad  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  1920s,  Quint  and  Ferrell  have 
done  well  in  this  book.  .  .  .  They  have  added 
insight  and  injected  stimulation  into  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  his  time.” 
D.  R.  McCoy 

J  Am  Hist  51:748  Mr  ’65  500w 


COOLIDGE,  OLIVIA.  Eugene  O’Neill.  223p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.31  Scribner 

B  or  92  O’Neill,  Eugene  Gladstone  66-24498 
A  biography  of  the  dramatist.  List  of  major 
plays.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:367  Ja  1  ’67  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  A.  R.  Gold 

Book  Week  p30  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  500w  [YA] 

"[This  book]  is  clearly  more  for  ‘young  adults’ 
because  of  O’Neill’s  sordid  personal  life.  Here  is 
straight,  hard  fact  ...  no  boyhood  fictionaliz¬ 
ing.  The  biography  is  compact,  exhustive,  and 
highly  informative.  The  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  drama  is  explored.  The  history  of  The 
Provincetown  Players,  who  first  produced 
O’Neill,  is  given.  Summaries  are  provided  for 
his  plays,  and  the  varying  critical  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  his  work  are  discussed.  This  serious, 
businesslike  approach  is  not  dull,  however.  The 
facts  have  an  excitement  of  their  own.  [The 
book]  offers  young  readers  an  appetizer  of 
adult  scholarship.”  Lucia  Johnson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  ’66 
90w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:734  D  ’66  310w  [YA] 
“Both  interesting  and  well-written,  this  biog¬ 
raphy  will  have  appeal  for  the  mature  senior 
high  school  reader  who  has  been  exposed  to 
O’Neill’s  plays.  It  is  the  only  available  biography 
of  this  playwright  especially  written  for  the 
young  adult.  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  book  is  the  ‘Critical  Summary’  which 
discusses  briefly  and  clearly  the  various  critical 
views  of  O’Neill’s  work.”  L.  B.  Gearin 
Library  J  91:5754  N  15  ’66  130w 
“This  is  a  real-life  story  made  up  of  hard 
facts.  Eugene  O’Neill  put  much  of  himself  and 
his  haunted  family  into  ‘Long  Day’s  Journey 
Into  Night,’  a  play  he  said  was  written  ‘in  tears 
and  blood.’  There  is  little  in  the  whole  of  his 
actual  life  about  which  the  same  can't  be  said 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  young  reader  will 
have  to  realize  to  begin  with  that  O’Neill  was 
a  bad  son  and  a  worse  father.  After  that,  it 
should  be  easier  to  take  the  melodramatic  story 
of  his  career  as  the  nation’s  first  unmistakably 
great  dramatist.  As  told  here,  however,  there  is 
often  more  about  people  than  about  plots  and 
performances.  Mrs.  Coolidge  is  less  concerned 
with  an  understanding  of  the  plays  as  such, 
than  with  setting  the  stage  against  which  this 
‘black’  Irishman  (and  American  genius)  played 
out  his  own  tragic  history.  .  .  .  The  total  picture 
is  credible  enough,  and  limned  in  strong  and 
colorful  strokes.”  A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  N  6  ‘66  170w 
[YA] 


COOLIDGE,  OLIVIA.  The  king  of  men;  il.  by 
Ellen  Raskin.  230p  $3.50  Houghton 
Agamemnon — Juvenile  literature  66-12096 
“An  original  novel  based  on  the  Agamemnon 
legend.  Using  the  traditional  stories  as  a  core. 


[the  author]  has  embroidered  out  of  her  own 
imagination  and  knowledge  of  history.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  .  .  .  novel  of  the  young  king  and  his 
earthly  affairs — his  struggle  for  power,  to  win 
Helen,  to  be,  in  fact,  The  King  of  Men.  Here, 
too,  are  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves  in¬ 
fluencing  the  affairs  of  mortals — the  high  and 
the  low — at  times  capriciously,  at  times  with 
deadly  seriousness.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grade 
seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:174  Ag  1  ’66  120w 
“The  Honor  Books  this  spring  for  readers 
over  12  are  extraordinarily  good.  There  is 
[this]  truly  distinguished  novel  by  Olivia  Cool¬ 
idge.  ...  In  reading  [it]  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  tales  (a  lost 
fragment  of  Homer  perhaps,  very  well  retold) 
but  rather  the  author’s  free  adaptation  of  an¬ 
cient  sources.  The  whole  story  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  Bronze  Age,  or  at  least  what  we 
have  come  to  recognize  as  that  spirit.  ...  I  can 
imagine  no  happier  reading  for  those  who  love 
the  Greek  myths.”  M.  S.  L. 

Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  390w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  '66  40w 
“The  characters  are  vividly  and  convincingly 
drawn,  including  the  Olympian  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  who — as  in  Homer — quarrel  among 
themselves  and  frivolously  interfere  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men  even  while  fearing  the  thunder  of 
Zeus.  The  straightforward,  concrete  style  con¬ 
veys  with  dignity  the  ancient  Hellenic  concept 
of  nemesis  in  terms  of  a  modern  novel.”  Paul 
Heins 

Horn  Bk  42:438  Ag  ’66  160w  [YA] 
“Although  the  author  never  stints  on  facts, 
the  action  does  not  falter  or  drag,  and  the 
youthful  reader  will  not  find  it  too  difficult  to 
follow  the  action.  Miss  Coolidge,  noted  for  her 
renditions  of  the  Greek  myths  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  brings  to  her  latest  work  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  astringent  wit  which  have  served  her 
well  before.  This  is  one  of  those  rarities — a 
book  which  really  is  readable  by  all  age  levels. 
Even  the  experienced  philhellene  should  be 
charmed  and  intrigued  by  this  unusual  retell¬ 
ing.”  Edith  Crawford 

Library  J  91:3264  Je  15  ’66  170w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p30  My  8  ’66 
220w  [YA] 


COOLIDGE,  OLIVIA.  Lives  of  famous  Romans; 
il.  by  Milton  Johnson.  248p  il  $3.50  Houghton 
920  Rome — Biography  65-19297 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“I  like  the  serious  tone  and  the  lack  of 
condescension  in  the  writing;  these  are 
thoughtful,  mature  studies,  and  should  serve 
as  good  background  reading  for  high  school 
students  of  Latin  and  history.”  E.  F.  Ridington 
Class  World  59:255  Ap  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Heins 

Horn  Bk  42:68  F  ’66  180w 


COOLIDGE,  OLIVIA.  Women’s  rights:  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  in  America,  1848-1920.  189p 
il  $4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.90  Dutton 

324  Woman — Suffrage  66-7977 

“The  history  of  the  struggle  .  .  .  is  presented 
here  as  an  integral  part  of  our  nation’s  his¬ 
tory,  particularly  the  Abolition  Movement.  .  .  . 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  roles  the  leaders,  such 
as  Lucy  Stone.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucretia 
Mott,  Frances  Willard,  and  Alice  Paul,  played 
in  gaining  for  women  not  only  the  right  to 
vote  but  to  own  property  and  preserve  their 
civil  rights.  The  spread  of  the  movement  in 
England  under  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  legis¬ 
lative  battles  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  development 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  illustrate  the 
growth  and  effects  of  the  movement.”  (Library 
J  i  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:293  N  1  ’66  150w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  ’66 
260w  [YA] 

“Lucid,  scholarly  and  fascinating,  this  is  as 
much  a  study  of  the  interaction  of  the  person¬ 
alities  involved  (sometimes  stormy)  as  it  is  of 
their  valiant  battles.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:177  N  11  ’66  50w  [YA] 
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COOLIDGE,  OLIVIA — Continued 

"Linked  with  varying  movements — temper¬ 
ance,  antislavery,  even  free  love — the  struggle 
for  women’s  rights  persisted  for  more  than 
seventy  years  and  beleaguered  nineteen  Con¬ 
gresses.  Olivia  Coolidge  records  a  revolution 
stirred  by  tierce  dreams,  discouraging  reverses, 
and  courage.  She  galvanizes  historic  detail  with 
the  human  eiement — strong-willed  women,  now 
taking  divisive  stands,  now  merging  in  purpose. 
As  a  historian  with  wide  vision  she  never 
isolates  the  movement  from  other  forces  shap¬ 
ing  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  history  of  constant 
bribery  and  vote- buying  leaves  the  reader  re¬ 
lieved  that  the  descendants  of  the  early  suf¬ 
fragettes  .  .  .  continue  their  vigilance."  J.  M. 

Horn  BK  42:581)  O  '66  210w 
“A  readable  history  with  no  forced  dialogue, 
this  should  prove  useful  in  libraries.”  Julia 
Losinski 

Library  J  91:5246  O  15  ’66  140w 
.Reviewed  by  Hildegarde  Dodson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  27  ’66  300w  YA] 
“Embellished  by  old  photographs  that  have  at 
once  a  comic  charm  and  a  faded  dignity,  this 
history  of  the  struggle  for  young  privileges  is 
competent  in  approach  and  broad  in  scope. 
Much  of  the  material  is  biographical,  and  it  is 
neither  stuffy  nor  adulatory,  but  narrated  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  a  sort  of  amused 
sympathy  for  the  participants.  Characteristic  of 
Olivia  Coolidge’ s  writing,  a  sense  of  humor 
lightens  her  impressive  marshaling  of  facts." 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:54  N  12  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


COOMBS,  CHARLES.  Deep-sea  world:  the 
story  of  oceanography.  25 6p  il  $4.95  Morrow 
551.4  Ocean — Juvenile  literature  66-12610 
"Opening  with  a  discussion  of  the  way  the 
earth  and  the  oceans  came  to  be,  Mr.  Coombs 
goes  on  to  describe  the  ocean’s  importance  to 
man  and  how  it  is  speedily  expanding.  Men  are 
investigating  the  world  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sea  more  than  ever  before,  both  individual¬ 
ly,  with  fins  and  snorkel,  and  as  part  of  a 
scientific  team  in  one  of  the  newly  developing 
submersibles.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[A]  profusely  illustrated  .  .  .  informative 
and  interesting  book  that  should  become 
popular  with  young  readers.” 

Best  Sell  26:17  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  pl2  S  25  ’66  230w 
“[This]  is  a  big-type  easy-to-read  book  and 
flows  with  an  ease  of  style  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Coombs,  who  has  popularized  many  science 
subjects  for  young  readers."  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5 
’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  ’66  30w 

[YA] 

"A  concluding  chapter  discusses  oceanography 
as  a  career.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven.”  E.  F. 
Grave 

Library  J  91:5224  O  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Foley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  12  ’66  130w 


COON,  CARLETON,  S.  The  living  races  of 
man,  by  Carleton  S.  Coon  with  Edward  E. 
Hunt,  Jr.  344p  il  128pl  maps  $10  Knopf 
572  Ethnology.  Race.  Man — Origin  and  an¬ 
tiquity  65-18765 

This  is  a  companion  to  The  Origin  of  Races 
(BRD  1963)  in  which  the  author  presents 
‘findings  and  conclusions  concerning  race  ori¬ 
gins,  distribution,  biochemical  and  pathologi¬ 
cal  peculiarities,  as  well  as  behavioral  patterns 
of  man  based  on  recent  serological  and  genetic 
research.  Coon  follows  the  same  nomenclature 
proposed  in  the  earlier  book — the  division  of 
the  races  into  five  (basically  geographical) 
groups — but  manages  to  comment  on  almost 
every  major  racial  and  cultural  sub-group.” 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 


"Coon  is  an  internationally  known  authority 
in  his  field  and,  although  his  views  are  con¬ 
troversial,  he  effectively  presents  data  from 
various  fields  (archaeology,  linguistics,  physical 
anthropology,  geography,  and  genetics)  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  thesis.  .  .  .  One-third  of  the  book 


consists  of  photographic  plates  of  human  physi¬ 
cal  types  distributed  over  selected  geographic 
regions;  these  vary  from  excellent  to  very  poor. 
.  .  .  The  maps  and  tables  are  very  good,  and 
the  glossary  and  bibliography  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  This  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion — for  the  fay  reader,  the  student,  and  the 
specialist.” 

Choice  2:913  F  ’66  190w 
"Once  again  LCoon’s]  theories  may  well  pro¬ 
voke  argument  from  the  racists;  for  example, 
he  postulates  that  the  Negroid  (race)  is  'not 
a  primary  subspecies  but  rather  a  product  of 
mixture  between  invading  Caucasoids  and  pyg¬ 
mies.  .  .  .’  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man  which  belongs  in  all  but  the  very 
smallest  libraries.”  B.  J.  Brewster 

Library  J  91:958  F  15  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Singer 

Natur  Hist  75:58  Je  ’66  250w 
“In  Coon’s  system  the  Negro  (Congoid)  is  ap¬ 
parently  even  now  'more  brutal’  than  the 
European  (Caucasoid)  because  he  evolved  later 
into  Homo  Sapiens.  This  particular  passage 
from  Coon’s  The  Origin  of  Races  has  been 
the  object  of  much  derisive  comment.  .  .  . 
The  Living  Races  of  Man  is  a  sequel  to  the 
earlier  book  and  takes  its  argument  as  proven. 

.  .  .  [The]  book  is  a  mine  of  heavily  inter¬ 
preted  (or  misinterpreted?)  information,  but 
LCoon]  is  scrupulous  in  indicating  his  sources. 

.  .  .  Secular  racial  theory  relies  heavily  on 
such  attributes  as.  language,  skin  color,  hair 
form,  gesture,  and  general  appearance.  It  is 
to  Professor  Coon’s  discredit  that  he  should 
seek  to  support  his  purportedly  scientific  classi¬ 
fication  with  128  photographs  in  which  the 
Caucasians  are  posed  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
‘civilized’  hair-cuts  whereas  most  of  his  other 
categories  appear  as  bare-arsed  savages.  As 
propaganda  this  may  be  effective;  as  science 
it  is  indefensible.”  Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:13  F  3  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  G.  T.  Bowles 

Science  154:628  N  4  ’66  1950w 
“Dr.  Coon  keeps  partisan  emotion  out  of  his 
book,  and  describes  the  different  races  of  man 
objectively  in  the  light  of  the  most  up-to-date 
work.  .  .  .  He  writes  with  gusto  and  humour 
as  well  as  wide  knowledge.  .  .  .  He  stresses  the 
importance  of  geography  and  climate  in  racial 
differentiation,  and  shows  how  natural  selection 
has  influenced  the  separation  of  races  of  man 
just  as  it  has  the  races  and  species  of  all  other 
animals.  .  .  .  Later  chapters  discuss  adaptive 
characters  in  racial  differences,  blood  groups 
and  disease,  and  the  racial  history  of  man  since 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  final 
chapter  looks  into  the  future  and  satirically 
reviews  the  numerous  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  for  the  physical  and  mental  improve¬ 
ment  of  man,  and  the  abolition  of  races.” 

TLS  P1192  D  22  ’66  550w 


COOPER,  MICHAEL,  ed.  They  came  to  Japan; 
an  anthology  of  European  reports  on  Japan, 
1543-1640.  439p  $8.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
915.2  Japan — -Description  and  travel 

65-19250 

This  book  “is  composed  of  selections  from 
the  books,  journals,  diaries,  and  letters  of  the 
European  merchants  and  missionaries  who 
labored  ...  for  profits  and  souls  in  16th-  and 
17th-century  Japan.  These  extracts  have  been 
.  .  .  organized  into  more  than  20  sections  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  .  .  .  topics  as  the  land,  its  people, 
history,  language,  religions,  and  festivals.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"A  source  book  which  ...  is  useful  for 
scholar  and. layman  alike.  The  accounts  of  the 
European  visitors  to  Japan  in  this  period  are 
fascinating— drama  and  humor,  small  details, 
and  the  broad  sweep  of  history  are  all  here. 
...  .  it  would  be.  an  important  addition  to  any 
library ,  though  it  could  not  be  considered  a 
first  priority  purchase.” 

Choice  3:158  Ap  ’66  120w 

“[TKSI  ,is  a  notable  complement  to  [Charles 
R.]  Boxer  s  study  [The  Christian  Century  in 
Japan.  BRD  19511.  .  .  ,  [it  gives]  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  view  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  as 
bJ„„per-S®?,t-lve  al“ens  three  centuries  and 
more  ago.  Bibliography  as  well  as  notes  on 

H™an  Kublln  selections  are  enlightening" 
Library  J  90:4772  N  1  ’65  130w 


COOPER,  MORTON. 

See  Chaplin,  L.  G. 


My  life  with  Chaplin. 
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COOPER,  SUSAN.  Behind  the  golden  curtain: 
a  view  of  the  U.S.A.  244p  $4.95  Scribner 
917  U.S. — Civilization.  U.S. — Social  life  and 
customs  66-23989 

This  book:  grew  out  of  the  author’s  dispatches 
as  correspondent  in  America  to  The  Sunday 
Times  (London).  She  gives  her  analysis  of 
American  attitudes  toward  religion,  art,  edu¬ 
cation,  intellectualism  and  money.  In  each 
instance  she  compares  the  American  with  the 
British  viewpoint. 


“This  book  has  much  to  offer  in  descriptive 
passages.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  thoughtful  ap¬ 
praisement  of  American  business  ethics,  relig¬ 
ion,  education  and  approach  to  culture.  Both 
Americans  and  foreigners  will  acquire  from 
Susan  Cooper’s  honest  assessment  some  very 
helpful  pointers  towards  a  true  understanding 
of  a  people  with  a  vast  potential  impact  on 
world  history.”  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:288  N  1  '66  440w 
“As  her  book  is  intended  for  readers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  LMiss  CooperJ  opens  with 
a  picture  of  the  Britain  she  has  left  .  .  .  [and 
then  gives]  ....  the  traveler’s  first  impressions 
of  the  U.S.A.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  chapters 
concerns  education.  A  decade  or  so  ago  it  was 
the  fashion  in  Britain  to  decry  the  British 
‘over-academic’  education  as  opposed  to  the 
more  practical  American  style,  but  few  people 
actually  knew  how  each  system  worked.  This 
chapter  provides  the  facts.  This  is  a  closely- 
written,  closely  argued  book.”  Kate  McQuade 
Library  J  91:4690  O  1  ’66  200w 
“[The  writer’s]  basic  theme  [is]  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  prosperity,  and  that  this  spiritual 
isolation  is  bad.  .  .  .  [Her]  best  sections — and 
these  are  marvellous — are  plain  exposition,  in 
which  the  comparisons  are  not  plaintive  but 
elucidating,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all  these 
is  the  section  on  education,  which  is  a  first- 
rate  survey  of  two  dissimilar  systems.” 

New  Yorker  42:248  O  22  ’66  150w 


COOPER,  SUSAN.  Over  sea,  under  stone:  il.> 

by  Margery  Gill.  252p  $3.50  Harcourt 

66-11199 

“Three  children — Barney,  Jane,  and  Simon—’ 
spending  a  summer  holiday  in  a  seaside  village 
in  Cornwall  find  a  crumbling  parchment  map  ih 
an  attic.  Unwittingly  they  have  stumbled  upon 
the  clues  to  a  long- sought  relic  of  Arthurian 
days,  a  relic  which  is  not  merely  of  antiquarian 
interest  but  which  also  holds  some  secret  source 
of  strength  and  goodness.  Protected  and  aided 
by  enigmatic,  scholarly  Great-Uncle  Merry,  the 
children  struggle  to  decipher  the  clues  and  plot 
their  quest,  until  at  last,  against  a .  .  .  gay 
holiday  background,  the  ancient  battle  of  good 
against  evil  is  fought  once  more.”  (Horn  Bk) 
“Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pll  Ag  21  ’66  290w 
“A  wonderfully  well-told  story  which  begins 
as  a  realistic  mystery  quickly  turns  into  a  tale 
of  mounting  excitement  suffused  with  legen¬ 
dary,  mystical,  and  allegorical  overtones.”  E. 
L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:434  Ag  '66  170w 
“This  is  one  of  the  best  mysteries  we  have 
had  in  some  time.  The  air  of  mysticism  and  the 
allegorical  quality  of  the  continual  contest  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  add  much  value  to  a  fine 
“lot,  setting,  and  characterization.”  Arlene 

°Sel  Library  J  91:3264  Je  15  '66  120w 
TLS  p513  Je  17  '65  70w 


pl< 

Mi 


COOPERSMITH,  JEROME.  Baker  Street:  a 
musical  adventure  of  Sherlock  Holmes; 
music  and  lyrics  by  Marian  Grudeff  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Jessel;  adapted  from  the  stories  by 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  118p  il  $3.95  Double¬ 
day 

782.8  Librettos 

“This  mdlange.  which  ran  on  Broadway  in 
1965,  was  created  from  A  Scandal  in  Bohemia, 
The  Adventure  of  the  Empty  House  and  The 
Pinal  Problem,  with  .  .  .  characters,  places  and 
time  all  .  .  .  adapted  to  the  author’s  conven¬ 
ience.  Holmes  and  Professor  Moriarty  do  in¬ 
deed  fall  over  a  cliff  in  supposedly  mortal  com¬ 
bat,  but  .  .  .  the  villain  escapes  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  Holmes,  that  coldly  calculating  in¬ 
tellectual  machine,  falling  ever  so  slightly  under 


the  spell  of  Irene  Adler,  the  American  actress- 
adventuress,  is  about  to  follow  her  to  America.” 
(Library  J) 


“Holmes  purists  may  disapprove  of  the  light¬ 
hearted  treatment  of  their  hero  and  his  milieu, 
but  this  reader  felt  the  old  Holmes  spirit  and 
recommends  it  for  general  purchase.”  W.  H. 
Matthews 

Library  J  91:960  F  15  ’66  lOOw 
"I  find  [the  book]  enchanting.  I  am  not 
sure  how  much  of  this  enchantment  derives 
from  the  fact  that  I  saw  the  production:  but 
I  suspect  that  even  those  who  did  not  enjoy 
that  privilege  may  well  find  this  the  most 
entertaining  and  spirited  of  Holmes's  non- 
canonical  stage  adventures.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  J1  17  '66  50w 


COOVER,  ROBERT.  The  origin  of  the  Brunists; 
a  novel.  441p  $6.95  Putnam 

66-20270 

This  novel  is  “concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  religious  cult  in  a  small  coal-mining  town 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  One  man  is  found 
alive  after  a  disaster  in  the  mines  which  killed 
97  others.  [His]  escape  attracts  the  attention 
of  all  manner  of  people,  and  the  Brunist  cult 
takes  form  with  a  white  bird  as  its  symbol  and 
white  tunics  worn  by  all  its  members.  [A] 
newspaper  editor  makes  the  most  of  the  in¬ 
cident  while  the  cult’s  belief  in  the  end  of 
the  world  at  a  certain  date  is  commercialized 
to  the  fullest  extent.”  (Library  J) 


“Reading  a  book  like  this  (a  heavy  task) 
makes  one  melancholy  about  the  future  of 
American  fiction.  .  .  .The  language  is  scur¬ 
rilous,  bombastic,  or  plainly  confused.  But  what 
is  the  purpose  of  this  explosion  in  a  cesspool? 
It  is  nothing  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Christianity.”  Bruno  McAndrew 

Best  Sell  26:279  N  1  ’66  440w 
“[This]  first  novel  is  a  remarkable  effort  of 
imagination,  concern,  and  sheer  creative  force 
—sustained  and  elaborated  from  beginning  to 
end.  .  .  .  Mr.  Coover’s  characterizations  are 
sharply  wrought  and  remarkably  multi-dimen¬ 
sional.  .  .  .  The  handling  of  so  many  characters 
so  masterfully  is  virtually  unknown  in  first 
novels.  In  addition,  Mr.  Coover  sustains  the 
intensity  and  readability  of  his  narrative  join¬ 
ing  and  moving  his  people  and  their  dilemmas 
toward  a  final  effort  that  is  compelling  and 
lasting.  .  .  .  This  is  fiction  as  it  should  be, 
the  product  of  high  emotion  and  dedicated 
talent;  real,  hot  with  life  in  conflict,  filled 
with  the  bizarre  and  the  commonplace.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Mathes 

Book  Week  p!4  O  9  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:4694  O  1  '66  120w 
“Mr.  Coover  takes  apart  the  economy,  power 
structure,  social  order  and  sexual  codes  of  a 
small  town  berserk  with  holiness.  .  .  .  [This 
novel]  brings  us  .  .  .  the  weird  fusion  of  truth 
and  wish  that  sometimes  underpins  religious 
belief.  It’s  impregnated  with  stories.  It  creates 
characters.  But  it  offers  no  new  or  terrifying 
revelations.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  25  ’66  800w 
“Mr.  Coover  has  attempted  to  revive  the 
naturalistic  novel  for  serious  literary  purposes 
by  grafting  onto  it  fantastic,  surreal,  and 
hysterical  elements.  .  .  .  He  is  perfectly  con¬ 
scious  of  naturalism’s  deficiencies  and  in¬ 
adequacies.  He  tries  to  make  up  for  them  with 
rant,  brutality,  portable  apocalypse,  and  an 
attitude  toward  his  characters  that  oscillates 
between  prayerful  absorption  and  contempt. 
The  scenes  in  the  mine  are  excellent.  .  .  . 
[But]  his  story  does  not  convince  us  that  it 
takes  place  in  the  real  world.  And  since  it 
is  not  a  tale  or  a  parable,  the  reader  misses 
that  real  world.”  Emile  Capouya 
Sat  R  49:38  O  15  ’66  950w 


COPE,  JOHN.  South  Africa.  236p  maps  $7.50 

Praeger 

968  Africa,  South — History.  Africa.  South — • 
Race  question.  Africa,  South — Social  condi¬ 
tions  65-25488 

The  author  “outlines  the  nation’s  history — the 
background  to  .  .  .  modern  South  Africa’s 

racial  controversy — telling  of  the  colonization 
of  the  sparsely  populated  land  by  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  settlers;  of  their  meeting,  as  they 
drove  north,  with  Bantu  tribes  moving  south; 
of  the  British  arrival  and  the  subsequent  con¬ 
flicts  between  Boer  and  Briton;  and  of  the 
rise  of  ‘purified’  nationalism  and  the  various 
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COPE,  JOHN — Continued 

roles  played  by  Verwoerd,  Smuts,  Malan,  Hof- 
rneyr,  Hertzog,  Oppendeimer,  Steytler,  and 
many  others.  Turning  to  the  future,  Mr.  Cope 
foresees  an  eventual  settlement  on  multiracial 
lines.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography  Index. 


‘‘An  admirable  introduction  to  the  area  for 
anyone  who  knows  little  about  it.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  solidly  done  and  shows  its  author  s  long, 
firsthand  acquaintanceship  with  the  area.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Cope  is  particularly  good  on  the  almpst 
accidental  way  in  which  the  extremist  policy 
won  out  in  the  years  from  the  resignation  or 
Mai  an  in  1954  to  the  triumph  of  Verwoerd  in 
1961.  .  .  .  His  account,  despite  its  brevity,  has 
the  liveliness  of  personal  experience,  for  he 
watched  events  from  close  range,  as  a  member 
of  the  Cape  Parliament.  South  African  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  editor 
of  The  Forum.”  Carroll  Quigley 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:167  My  66  350w 


“[The  author]  writes  largely  from  experience 
and  personal  memorabilia,  circumstances  wmich 
impart  a  sure  touch  in  political  discourse  within 
his  experience,  but  give  less  happy  .  (if  less 
important)  results  in  sometimes  uncritical  or 
erroneous  renditions  of  history.  His  moderate 
liberal  bias  opposes  official  policies  with  re¬ 
liably  balanced  treatment.  Unhappily,  students 
will  not  know  whence  his  information  comes 
nor  where  to  turn  for  further  pursuit  of  any 
topic,  since  the  book  is  devoid  of  reference 
features  except  its  index.  And  it  is  _  unlikely 
that  conclusive  discussion  can  be  achieved  on 
the  basis  of  this  text  alone.” 

Choice  3:836  N  '66  190w 


“South  Africa’s  problems,  its  resources,  its 
beauty  are  all  brought  out  in  the  enlightened 
considerations  of  a  serene  mind.  The  style  of 
the  book  is,  for  the  most  part,  workmanlike 
sometimes  evocative.  South  Africa’s  racial  ana¬ 
chronisms  are  Mr.  Cope’s  main  concern.  He 
feels  a  solution  through  a  multiracial  govern¬ 
ment  will  come.  He  doesn't  say  when." 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  N  28  ’65  60w 
TLS  p61  Ja  27  ’66  230w 


COPELAND,  LEWIS,  ed.  Everyday  reference 
library.  See  Everyday  reference  library 


CORBETT,  PATRICK.  Ideologies.  222p  $4.75 
Harcourt 

145  Philosophy.  Political  science  65-21026 
The  study  examines  the  “ideological  posi¬ 
tions^ — some  moral,  some  religious,  some  politi¬ 
cal — from  classical  statements  of  their  leading 
representatives.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
conflicting  ideologies  current  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .  [Also  considered  are]  the  nature  of 
ideological  activity  and  its  characteristic 
formulations — in  Marx  and  Engels,  Popes  Leo 
XIII  and  John  XXIII,  Presidents  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Wilson,  Franklin’  Roosevelt,  and 
Kennedy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“Part  One  contains  a  presentation  of  three 
ideologies — the  Marxist,  the  Catholic,  and  ‘the 
Democratic.’  ...  In  Part  Two,  an  imaginary 
sceptic  attacks  all  ideologies.  ...  In  Part  Three, 
Corbett  shows  that  while  he  does  not  completely 
agree  with  the  negativism  of  his  imaginary 
sceptic,  we  could  still  get  along  better  in  life 
without  ideologies.  The  fact  that  Corbett’s  own 
position  is  just  one  more  ideology  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  or  bother  him.  For 
undergraduate  students  in  social  and  political 
philosophy.” 

Choice  3:530  S  ’66  180w 


“This  is  a  brilliant,  beautifully  written  book. 
.  .  .  Professor  Corbett  attacks  the  problem  of 
the  place  of  ideologies  in  political  thinking 
with  judgment,  compassion  and  common  sense. 
His  exposition  is  systematic:  he  does  not  shrink 
from  conclusions;  and  he  is  prepared  to  see  the 
good  in  his  opponents.  He  is  penetrating  in 
his  analysis  of  the  use  of  language,  but  does 
not  deal  with  language  as  if  it  were  detached 
from  life.  He  is  concerned  with  individual 
thinking,  but  has  no  wish  to  divorce  it  from 
group  activity.  ...  A  short  review  cannot  con¬ 
vey  the  richness  of  language,  conciseness  of 
thought,  and  attractiveness  of  discourse  that 
are  features  of  this  book.  .  .  .  There  is  full 
scholarly  rigour  in  the  final  argument.  .  .  . 
University  bookshops  will  be  well  advised  to 
lay  in  large  stocks  of  the  paperback  edition.” 

Economist  217:511  O  30  ’65  380w 


Reviewed  by  William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:2847  Je  1  ’66  140w 
“The  ideas  in  this  book  scratch  rather  than 
deeply  wound  us.  It  is  not  a  vital  re-state¬ 
ment  of  'the  liberal  vision  of  man  and  society 
but  a  philosophical  primer.  It  is  a  primer 
written,  however,  by  a  man  who  himself  is 
always  catching  our  eye,  as  if  challenging  us 
to  make  him  out.  always  competent  and  at 
his  best  generous  strongly  sympathetic.” 

TLS  p258  Mr  31  '66  500w 


CORNELL,  RICHARD.  Youth  and  communism'; 
an  historical  analysis  of  international  com¬ 
munist  youth  movements.  239p  $6.50  Walker 
&  co. 

335.4  Communism — History.  Youth  move¬ 
ment  65-13191 

This  “analysis  of  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  youth  movement  .  .  .  traces  [its]  de¬ 
velopment  from  its  small  revolutionary  origins, 
through  .  .  .  national  and  international  mani¬ 
festations,  to  its  present  world  status.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes:  Membership  of  the 
IUS;  Festival  attendance.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is.  unfortunately,  a  light  and  shallow 
book,  almost  entirely  useless  either  for  the 
man  on  the  street  or  for  the  scholar-teacher. 
The  book  is  based  largely  on  English  sources. 
It  raises  none  of  the  important  questions,  and 
it  provides  no  insights.  Cornell  has  devoted 
less  than  thirty  pages  to  youth  movements  of 
the  Communist  countries  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  He  provides  only  one 
page  on  Communist  China,  approximately  the 
same  amount  on  each  of  most  of  the  other 
countries  now  ruled  by  Communists,  and 
seven  pages  each  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
East  Germany.  ...  In  short,  this  is  basically 
a  worthless  book.  One  wonders  why  or  how 
it  was  published.”  R.  F.  Byrnes 

Am  Hist  R  71:906  Ap  ’66  250w 
“It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  this 
story  of  the  Communist  youth  movement 
should  appear  at  this  time  and  evoke  such 
a  response,  given  our  own  youth’s  present 
concern  with  ferment  and  rights.  ...  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  the  description  of  youth 
festivals  and  the  present  status  of  the  youth 
movement  under  Communism  split  as  it  is  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  satellite  and  Chinese  factions. 
The  book  contains  a  useful,  worldwide  list  of 
national  student  affiliates  associated  with  the 
Communist  front  World  Federation  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Youth.  This  analysis  points  up  the 
reason  why  the  Communists  with  their  deceit 
can  never  ultimately  hold  the  allegiance  of 
youth — as  Hungary  proved  once  and  for  all. 
For  general  collections.”  R.  F.  Delaney 
Library  J  90:2146  My  1  ’65  190w 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  Modern  Indonesia 
Project.  An  introduction  to  Indonesian  his¬ 
toriography.  See  Soedjatmoko,  ed. 


CORNER,  GEORGE  W.  A  history  of  the 
Rockefeller  institute,  1901-1953;  origins  and 
growth.  635p  il  $12.50  Rockefeller  univ.  press 
507  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York.  Sci¬ 
ence — Study  and  teaching.  Medicine — Re¬ 
search  64-24275 

In  this  survey  of  the  policies,  scientists  and 
work  of  the  Institute,  the  emphasis  is  on  its 
medical  research  achievements.  Appendixes. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“This  book  falls  into  the  genre  of  ‘company 
histories.’  The  sources  are  primarily  the  in¬ 
stitutional  records  kept  self-consciously  for 
just  such  an  occasion.  They  are  nevertheless 
revealing  and  in  Corner’s  hands  rarely  decep¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Scientists  still  living  were  given  a 
chance  to  correct  and  approve  accounts  of 
their  own  work,  and  documentation  of  the  later 
chapters  becomes  progressively  more  sparse. 
.  .  .  The  author  is  an  anatomist  and  amateur 
historian  (the  professional  touch  is  lacking). 
.  .  .  While  the  author  takes  into  account  foibles 
and  even  lapses  in  individual  judgments,  he 
apparently  thinks  that  the  governing  boards 
never  made  errors  in  policy.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless 
this  book]  comes  remarkably  close  to  being  a 
general,  if  parochial,  history  of  American 
medical  research  and  experimental  biology  ” 
J.  C.  Burnham 

Am  Hist  R  71:721  Ja  '66  550w 
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‘‘Corner's  history  of  the  Institute  records 
the  opinion  of  three  generations  of  Kockefeiiers 
that  the  power  represented  by  an  incompre¬ 
hensibly  great  fortune  is  an  implement  too 
dangerous  to  be  left  in  the  hands,  of  one  man. 
By  implication  it  goes  further — such  power  is 
not  altogether  harmless  even  in  the  hands  of, 
a  group  of  men  carefully  selected  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  high  intellectual  attainment  with 
irreproachable  honesty.  .  .  .  LThis]  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  .  .  .  [book]  suggests  a  ques¬ 
tion  far  larger  than  [it]  answers.  That  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  effect  on  a  modern  society  of  a 
shift  of  the  responsibility  for  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  from  an  elite  to  the  mass  of  the  people.”-' 
G.  W.  Johnson 

Book  Week  pS  Ag  29  ‘65  550w 


CORNFORTH,  MAURICE.  Marxism  and  the 
linguistic  philosophy.  384p  16.95  Int.  pubs. 

149  Semantics — Philosophy.  Dialectical  ma¬ 
terialism.  Philosophy,  Modern  66-259 

An  ‘‘examination  of  the  .  .  .  train  of  thought 
from  the  beginnings  of  British  empiricism, 
through  the  development  of  mathematical  logic 
and  analytic  philosophy,  to  the  present  pre¬ 
occupation  with  questions  about  language.  The 
author  seeks  to  begin  a  dialogue  between 
Marxist  and  linguistic  thinkers.  .  .  .  [He  pre¬ 
sents  a  criticism  of  linguistic  philosophy  and]  a 
restatement,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding 
discussion,  of  the  Marxist  view  on  questions  of 
dialectics  and  the  laws  of  thought,  the  laws  of 
evolution  of  society,  and  human  values.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[The]  English  Communist  Cornforth  .  .  .  has 
written  three  books  in  one.  The  first,  an  account 
of  the  ancestry  of  the  school  of  linguistic  analy¬ 
sis  which  dominates  the  philosophical  scene  in 
Britain  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  United 
States),  is  not  as  precise  or  as  informative  as 
J.  O.  Urmson's  Philosophical  Analysis  (1956). 
The  second,  a  critique  of  linguistic  philosophy, 
is  less  amusing  but  considerably  more  substan¬ 
tial  than  Ernest  Gellner's  Words  and  Things 
[BRD  1961,]  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  every 
student  of  linguistic  philosophy,  advanced 
undergraduates  included.  .  .  .  The  third  is 
unique  in  the  contemporary  literature:  a  clear, 
temperate,  reasoned  defense  of  Marxism  as  a 
philosophical  system  which  incorporates  what 
is  valuable  in  linguistic  philosophy  but  avoids 
the  latter’s  shortcomings.” 

Choice  3:782  N  ‘66  130w 
“Cornforth’s  exposition  of  linguistic  phi¬ 
losophers  is  lucid:  his  criticisms  are  usually 
measured  and  accurate,  and  frequently  telling. 
The  Marxist  arguments  are  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  ones,  but  not  always  the  most  convincing. 
.  .  .  The  chief  defect  of  [his]  attack  on 

linguistic  philosophy  is  one  which  it  shares 
with  many  defences  of  the  same  philosophers. 
‘Philosophy  is  linguistic’  may  mean  at  least 
six  different  things.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  correct 
view,  until  these  points  have  been  clearly 
distinguished,  it  seems  unhelpful  to  consider 
‘linguistic  philosophy’  as  a  whole.”  Anthony 
Kenny 

New  Statesman  71:932  Je  24  ’66  350w 


CORPUZ,  ONOFRE  D.  The  Philippines.  149p 
$4.95:  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
991.914  Philippine  Islands  65-23299 

“In  this  interpretive  history  [the  author] 
weighs  the  ability  of  the  Philippines  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
to  develop  her  abundant  natural  resources 
within  a  free  democratic  system.  Corpuz 
focuses  here  on  the  major  forces  and  trends 
of  the  islands’  past  that  have  shaped  the 
Philippines  of  today.  .  .  .  [He  seeks  to  clarify] 
the  many  domestic  problems  which  Filipinos 
must  soon  confront  if  they  are  to  avoid  a 
chaotic  future.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:661  My  7  66  70w 


"Fresh  research  into  the  Spanish  period  has 
enriched  and  enlivened  [the  author’s]  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  cultural  accommodations  of  that  era. 

.  In  a  particularly  absorbing  discussion  of 
the  present  ‘transitional  society,’  Corpuz  de¬ 
scribes  the  ways  in  which  indigenous  value 
systems  struggle  with  imported  systems.  .  .  . 
In  so  far  as  [he]  has  summed  up  the  Philippine 
genius  in  these  pages,  one  could  call  that  genius 
’pragmatic  cultural  compromise.'  .  .  .  This  i3 


a  balanced  and  reflective  book  .  .  .  [for]  under¬ 
graduates,  serious  laymen,  and  professional 
specialists.”  Theodore  Friend 

Am  Hist  R  72:270  O  ’66  410w 

“The  emphasis  is  on  political  events  and 
developments.  .  .  .  As  one  of  the  few  up-to- 
date  histories  reflecting  the  Filipino  point  of 
view,  the  book  should  appeal  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  country  and  its  problems.” 
Choice  3:352  Je  ’66  140w 
'J  Am  Hist  53:193  Je  '66  50w 


CORRINGTON,  JOHN  WILLIAM.  Lines  to  the 
South,  and  other  poems.  61p  $3.50  La.  state 
univ.  press 

811  65-14534 

This  is  the  “third  book  of  poetry  by  Mr. 
Corrington  .  .  .  who  teaches  English  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  and  is  the  author  of 
the  novel  And  Wait  for  the  Night  [BRD  19641.” 
(Library  J)  Some  of  these  poems  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


“Throughout  the  book  there  are  flashes  of 
humor.  .  .  .  At  his  best,  [Mr.  Corrington]  is 
a  direct  and  sensitive  poet.  This  handsome, 
well-made  book  is  for  any  library.”  David 
Palmer 

Library  J  90:3051  J1  ’65  90w 
Reviewed  by  X.  J.  Kennedy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  S  25  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Corrington  is  a  sharp-eyed  poet.  His 
poems  are  well-structured,  decisive  in  their 
endings,  sometimes  wry,  sometimes  humorous, 
almost  always  alert.  And  he  has  poetic  imag¬ 
ination  as  well  as  visual  clarity.  He  can  pre¬ 
sent  a  seemingly  absurd  juxtaposition  of  ima¬ 
ges  in  a  poetically  and  emotionally  plausible 
combination.  .  .  .  One  thing  puzzles  me.  Un¬ 
less  he  wants  to  be  thought  of  as  a  ‘Southern’ 
writer,  I  don’t  know  why  the  volume  is  en¬ 
titled  Lines  to  the  South;  he  really  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  a  regional  poet  at  all.  He  strikes 
me  as  a  man  with  a  sophisticated  voice,  some¬ 
times  jauntily  so.  .  .  .  [He]  works  in  a  truly 
contemporary  vein,  and  to  me  he  is  a  real 
poet.”  Penelope  Weiss 

Poetry  108:59  Ap  ’66  390w 


CORTAZAR,  JULIO.  Hopscotch;  tr.  from  the 

Spanish  by  Gregory  Rabassa.  564p  $6.95 

Pantheon  bks. 

66-10409 

“Horacio  Oliveira,  an  Argentinian  in  middle 
life,  goes  to  Paris  and  slips  easily  into  the 
floating  life  of  a  feckless  expatriate.  .  .  .  His 
mistress.  La  Maga,  and  his  friends,  a  loose- 
knit  group  called  ‘the  Club,’  appear  to  have 
more  or  less  coherent  personalities,  but  it  is 
Oliveira’s  ambition  to  fragment  his  personal¬ 
ity  so  that  he  goes  through  life  in  a  series  of 
present  moments  which  never  cohere  into  a 
perceived  whole.  .  .  .  The  interminable  con¬ 
versations  of  the  Club  .  .  .  alternate  with  in¬ 
determinate  love  scenes.  Finally,  the  impact 
of  a  definite  tragic  event,  the  death  of  La 
Maga’s  child,  shakes  Oliveira  down  from  his 
perch  of  non-attachment.  .  .  .  He  then  returns 
to  Argentina,  where  an  old  friend  gets  him 
a  job  in  a  circus.  .  .  .  The  book  ends  with 
almost  a  hundred  short  ‘expendable  chapters.’ 
to  be  fitted  in  or  not  as  the  reader  chooses, 
these  are  sometimes  fragments  of  the  story, 
scraps  of  dialogue,  etc.,  and  sometimes  foot¬ 
notes  on  the  method  of  the  novel  provided  by 
one  Morelli,  who  seems  to  be  a  surrogate  for 
the  author.”  (N  Y  Rev  of  Books) 


Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

America  115:40  J1  9  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  26:116  Je  15  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Warren  Miller 

Book  Week  pl2  My  1  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Carlos  Fuentes 

Commentary  42:142  O  '66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Mulvey 

Commonweal  84:643  S  30  '66  350w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:2084  Ap  15  ’66  200w 
“The  reader  must  cope  with  a  giddily  written 
Table  of  Instructions  which  explains  that 
Hopscotch  consists  of  two  books.  .  .  .  And 
yet,  if  he  succumbs  to  apathy  with  this  fore¬ 
knowledge,  he  will  deny  himself  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  most  brilliant  novel  in  years.  [The 
book]  is  hard  going.  Deliberately.  It  is  a  spiral¬ 
ing,  convulsive,  exploding  universe  of  a  novel. 
.  .  .  And  if  it  does  not  render  every  other  novel 
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CORTAZAR,  JULIO — Continued, 
written  about  a  search  for  meaning  obsolete. 
Hopscotch  certainly  emphasizes  their  in¬ 
adequacy.  .  .  .  lit!  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  ‘From  the  Other  Side,’  which  covers 
the  lives  of  Horacio  and  La  Maga  in  Pans: 
‘From  This  Side,’  Horacio’ s  life  with  Traveler 
and  Talita  in  Argentina:  and  ‘From  Diverse 
Sides,’  the  final  section  composed  of  the  so-, 
called  ‘Expendable  Chapters.'  .  .  ..  which, 
according  to  the  Table  of  Instructions,  the 
reader  may  ignore  with  a  clean  conscience. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  mistake;  it  is  through 
these  chapters  that  the  reader’s  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  is  accomplished.”  C.  D.  B. 
Bryan 

New  Repub  154:19  Ap  23  '66  3650w 

Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  Ap  28  ’66  SOOw 

Reviewed  by  Donald  Keene 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  10  ’66  900w 
Newsweek  67:104  My  9  ’66  JJ70w 
“Detail,  poetic  and  random,  takes  the  place 
of  texture  in  this  novel,  and  it  proliferates  with 
a  violent  fecundity  that  goes  far  to  make  it 
an  acceptable  substitute.  Mr.  Cort&zar  has 
the  gift  of  language,  not  to  say  of  languages, 
and  Mr.  Gregory  Rabassa’s  translation  follows 
and  sometimes  leads  the  original  through 
astonishing  verbal  flights.  At  first,  from 
moment  to  moment,  the  reader  has  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master  artist. 
It  is  only  after  some  time  that  he  finds  the  art 
to  have  been  improvisation  only,  and  that  he 
himself  is  called  upon  to  order  the  dazzling 
or  sordid  materials  presented  so  generously, 
called  upon  to  be  his  own  artist.  .  .  .  ‘Nothing 
odd  will  do  very  long,’  .  .  .  said  Dr.  Johnson. 
1  offer  the  opinion  that  Hopscotch  is  too  odd 
to  do  very  long,  half-hoping,  for  the  sake  of 
the  author’s  evident  talent,  to  be  proved  just 
as  wrong,  and  half-afraid,  for  the  sake  of  us, 
that  I  may  not  be.”  Emile  Capouya 
Sat  R  49:34  Ap  9  ’66  550w 
“Hopscotch  is  aptly  named.  Not  since  Ulysses 
have  so  many  obstacles  strewn  the  path  of 
understanding.  The  first  56  chapters  are  to  be 
read  in  numerical  order.  At  that  point  the 
reader,  obeying  Cort&zar’s  Table  of  Instruc¬ 
tions,  is  asked  to  leapfrog  ahead  to  Chapter 
73  and  then  hopscotch  about  in  all  directions 
on  a  course  that,  if  followed,  means  reading 
56  chapters  twice  and  one  chapter  four  times— 
all  told,  900  pages.  Along  this  bewildering 
route,  the  author’s  meaning  must  usually  be 
guessed  at.  .  .  .  [Cort&zar]  has  already 

evoked  comparisons  with  Sterne,  Proust  and 
Joyce,  and  certainly  Hopscotch’s  obfuscation 
is  occasionally  relieved  by  glints  of  unmis¬ 
takable  skill.” 

Time  87:117  Ap  29  ’66  400w 
Va  Q  R  42:xciv  summer  ’66  120w 


COSGROVE,  MARGARET.  Eggs— and  what 

happens  inside  them;  il.  by  the  author.  63p 
$3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.99  Dodd 
574.3  Embryology — -Juvenile  literature 

66-14147 

The  author  “explores  the  subject  of  embryol¬ 
ogy  for  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  [She]  describes 
the  sequence  of  eggs,  from  the  simplest  kinds 
which  float  by  the  billions  in  the  earth’s 
waters,  through  the  ‘invention’  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  shell,  up  to  the  ‘eggs  without  shells’  of 
mammals.  .  .  .  The  last  chapter  glimpses  the 
methods  of  scientists  and  experiments  devised 
to  investigate  the  development  of  embryos.” 
("Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  three  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


“[In  this  book]  e?rh  step  is  clarified,  and 
many  points  are  illustrated  with  colored  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams  by  the  author.  The  child’s 
questions  are  anticipated,  and  other  questions 
suggested  to  him  every  step  of  the  way.” 
Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  ’66  50w 
“In  general,  the  concepts  are  well  developed 
and  presented  in  straightforward  style.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  the  reader  may  be  con¬ 
fused  by  some  explanations.  ...  In  addition, 
some  distortion  may  result  from  statements 
such  as  ‘Somehow  the  chick  feels  that  its  safe, 
private  world  is  no  longer  big  enough  for  it — 
it  wants  out’  and  from  a  term  such  as  ‘am¬ 
bitious  amphibians.’  This  is  about  the  most 
complete  book  on  this  subject  available  for  the 
upper  elementary  grades.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:3257  Je  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  20w 


COSMAN,  BERNARD.  Five  states  for  Gold- 
water;  continuity  and  change,  in  Southern 
presidential  voting  patterns;  with  an  introd. 
essay  by  Robert  B.  Highsaw.  146p  $3.95  Umv. 
of  Ala.  press 

324.2  Southern  'States— Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  Presidents 
— U.S. — Election  66-17568 

“Using  established  statistical  techniques  Cos- 
man  .  .  .  concludes  that  race .  was  the  single 
predominant  issue  for  voters  in  those  states, 
Americas  most  distinctive  geographic  region 
that  contains  half  of  the  country’s  non-whites. 
.  .  .  His  observation  [is]  that  the  returns  do 
not  represent  a  change  in  voter  attitude  but  a 
change  in  party  positions.  Returns  are  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  non-deep  South  (the 
next  tier  of  states)  and  national  figures  for 
evaluation.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences. 


“As  is  often  the  case  in  such  ‘aggregate 
data’  studies,  the  attempt  to  move  from  gross 
election  statistics  to  interpretations  of  voters’ 
behavior  and  motivations  leads  to  a  number  of 
questionable  assertions.  These,  unfortunately, 
are  not  compensated  for  by  a  lively  style  or 
the  imaginative  setting  forth  of  hypotheses.” 

Choice  3:849  N  ’66  140w 


"Save  for  his  native  Arizona,  Goldwater 
only  won  the  electoral  votes  of  the  Deep  South 
in  1964 — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  ...  A  thin  volume 
of  deadly  prose,  [this]  is  recommended  only 
for  libraries  with  large  collections  on  American 
politics.”  J.  D.  Filipiak 

Library  J  91:3717  Ag  ’66  90w 


COSTELLO,  DAVID  F.  The  world  of  the 
porcupine;  text  and  phot,  by  David  F.  Cos¬ 
tello.  157p  $4.95  Lippincott 
599  Porcupines  66-16658 

The  author  describes  the  porcupine  “in  its 
seasonal  occupations  from  spring  into  summer 
and  fall  into  winter,  its  adaptations  for  life  in 
the  woods,  its  enemies  and  methods  of  defense, 
its  love-making  and  peculiar  eating  habits.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:249  O  1  ’66  50w  [YA] 

“It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Costello’s  writing  skill 
that  he  not  only  makes  this  rather  stolid  beast 
seem  quite  fascinating,  but  avoids  any  taint  of 
anthropomorphism  in  so  doing.  He  also  is  con¬ 
vincing  in  defending  the  porcupine  against  the 
charge  of  wanton  forest  destruction — which 
may  amaze  his  former  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  For  public  and  high  school  li¬ 
braries.”  P.  B.  Cors 

Library  J  91:5632  N  15  ’66  130w 


“An  eloquent  defense  of  this  maligned  woods 
creature  by  a  man  who  rears  them,  pats  them 
and  notices  that  they  unexpectedly  require 
more  light  to  photograph  well  because  of  that 
remarkable  quilly  texture.  The  book  is  deeply 
knowing,  with  a  genuine  scientific  bibliography 
of  research  papers.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  the  author’s  first-class  photographs.” 
Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  60w 


COSTELLO,  DONALD  P.  The  serpent's  eye: 

Shaw  and  the  cinema;  foreword  by  Cecil 

Lewis.  209p  il  $6.50  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
822  Shaw,  George  Bernard.  Moving  pictures 

65-23512 

'  'In  this  study  of  the  translation  of  his  plays 
into  films,  dealing  most  fully  with  Pygmalion, 
Major  Barbara  and  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  [it  is 
shown  that  Shaw]  held  to  a  theory  which  was 
at  odds  with  producers  and  directors  on  the 
one  ha,nd.  with  film  theorists  on  the  other:  that 
motion  picture  plays  were  filmed  theater  and 
that  a  good  play  could  be  transferred  to  the 
screen  without  change.  In  actual  practice  he 
made  changes  or  was  cunningly  maneuvered  in¬ 
to  accepting  changes  made  by  others.  .  .  .  Casts 
and  credits  of  all  the  films  made  from  his  works 
are  included.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  book’s  virtue,  its  attention  to  detail, 
is  not  one  that  will  recommend  it  to  the  casual 
reader,  but  anyone  concerned  with  Shaw  or 
the  problem  of  making  films  from  plays  should 
find  much  to  interest  him.  ...  It  is  difficult 
to  quarrel  with  Costello’s  conclusions  about 
Shaw’s  career  as  a  film  writer.  .  .  .  [But 
doubts]  arise  from  the  image  of  Shaw  that 
filters  through  the  pages.  He  comes  across  as 
a  man  who,  almost  willfully,  misunderstands 
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the  nature  of  film,  and  so  chooses  to  wreck 
the  film  versions  of  his  own  plays.  This  is 
an  unfair  view  of  him.  .  .  .  Shaw’s  in¬ 
flexibility  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  his  age 
and  his  position  as  a  major  dramatist.”  Gerald 

W  6£tl©S 

Commonweal  84:318  Je  3  ’66  1300w 
Critic  24:77  Ap  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  90:4996  N  15  ’65  240w 
"Mr.  Costello’s  book  has  the  flavor  of  an 
expanded  doctoral  thesis  Lin  which]  .  .  .  there 
is  some  heavy  documentation  of  the  obvious. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  useful  because  it  assembles 
in  one  place  many  of  Shaw’s  remarks  on  the 
film,  much  of  his  writings,  and  all  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  medium.  .  .  .  The  appendices 
contain  some  film  scenes  by  Shaw  that  were 
unused  and  have  not  previously  been  pub¬ 
lished.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  10  ’66  430w 
TLS  p935  O  13  ’66  1950w 


COSTIKYAN,  EDWARD  N.  Behind  closed 
doors;  politics  in  the  public  interest.  369p  pi 
$6.95  Harcourt 

329  Politics,  Practical.  New  York  (City) — 
Politics  and  government  66-12359 

The  manager  of  the  Democratic  Party’s  1965 
New  York  mayoral  campaign  "traces  the  work¬ 
ings  of  big- city  politics  from  the  district  lead¬ 
er’s  job  in  his  district  to  the  selection  of 
candidates  in  a  primary,  describes  the  operation 
of  the  convention  system,  the  selection  of 
judges,  the  use  of  polls,  patronage,  and  the 
press,  how  to  raise  money,  and  how  to  run  a 
campaign.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Sanders 

Book  Week  plO  Je  5  '66  1200w 
Choice  3:849  N  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:2502  My  15  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:3556  J1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
"[The  author]  has  a  number  of  shrewd  points 
to  make  about  politics  in  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  specific  and  pas¬ 
sionate  .  .  .  land]  has  a  nice  eye  for  revealing 
stories  about  the  political  practices  of  certain 
reformers  and  regulars.  .  .  .  However,  the  book 
too  often  tends  to  be  diffuse  and  ill-organized. 
Important  points  are  frequent  but  not  pressed 
home.  .  .  .  [The  author]  reminds  us  that  much 
nonsense  is  talked  about  politics  and  that  what 
is  needed  for  better  municipal  government  is  not 
less  but  more  politics,  not  fewer  but  better 
politicians.  If  Mr.  Costikyan  had  limited  him¬ 
self  to  this  thesis,  he  might  have  written  a 
book  to  end  a  good  many  arguments.  As  it  is, 
he  has  provided  some  valuable  truths  about 
the  myths  of  the  municipality.”  H.  A.  Zeiger 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  My  1  ’66  750w 
"[The  author's]  assessments  of  people  and 
ideas  are  bracing,  and  his  first-hand  descrip¬ 
tions  of  political  processes  could  not  be  better.” 
New  Yorker  42:186  My  7  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  is  really  several  books.  It  is  an  adult 
primer  of  how  to  get  out  the  vote,  and  swing 
it  your  way  if  possible.  .  .  .  [It]  tells  how  die 
district  captain  builds  his  strength,  how  he 
scrounges  for  money  to  pay  legitimate  expenses. 
It  is  a  debunking  book,  laying  to  rest  the 
‘myths’  that  aspirant  money  often  buys  nom¬ 
ination  to  public  office,  including  judgeships. 
...  [If  the  author]  had  told  us  what  he  really 
thought  of  Wagner,  Robert  Kennedy.  Beame, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  DeSapio,  Charles  Buck- 
ley,  Stanley  Steingut  of  Brooklyn,  Averell  Har- 
riman,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Prank  Hogan,  and 
of  the  king- making  intrigues,  as  well  as  the 
campaigns  of  recent  years,  this  could  have  been 
an  excitingly  interesting  book  instead  of  a 
constructively  didactic  but  somewhat  dull  one.” 
W.  D.  Ogdon 

Sat  R  49:96  My  7  ’66  1150w 


of  flora  and  fauna  for  museums  are  recounted 
in  Part  I.  Wallace’s  later  adventures  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  form  Part  II.  [Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  40w 
“[An]  enjoyable  Actionized  biography,  .  .  . 
however,  advanced  students  will  like  the  paper¬ 
back  Malay  Archipelago  (1962)  for  Wallace’s 
own  descriptions  and  reproductions  of  original 
woodcuts.”  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:2217  Ap  15  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  book  creates  a  great  deal  of  suspense 
and  interest  by  fictionalizing  the  conversations 
and  reactions  of  Wallace,  his  friends,  and  his 
family.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  thoroug'h 
picture  of  Wallace  in  his  early  years  (the  book 
ends  with  Wallace  in  his  30’s,  when  he  returned 
from  Asia — he  was  to  live  some  50  years  longer) 
and  reconstructs  the  development  of  his  ideas 
of  species  evolution.  Although  the  book  is 
most  welcome  and  highly  recommended,  it 
would  have  been  of  great  aid  to  have  included 
a  list  of  books  for  further  reading,  particularly 
on  Wallace  in  his  later  years.”  R.  L.  Batten 
Natur  Hist  75:66  N  ’66  160w 


COTTON,  LEICESTER.  The  Sydney  assassins; 
a  mid- Victorian  mystery.  170p  il  $6.50  Aus¬ 
tralian  bk.  center 

364.1  Murder.  Nichols,  George  Robert  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  Lester,  Alfred  65-2431 

A  “reconstruction  of  the  Parramatta  murders, 
a  unique  double  murder  in  which  neither  the 
identity  of  the  murderers,  nor  of  the  victims, 
is  known  with  certainty,  and  of  the  unusual 
fear  and  excitement  the  murders  aroused  in 
Australia  in  1872.”  (Library  J) 


“In  his  sociological  study  of  colonial  life,  Mr. 
Cotton  considers  the  victims  and  their  back¬ 
grounds,  the  murderers,  and  the  apprehension 
and  trial,  the  discrepancies  and  omissions  in 
evidence,  and  the  tangle  with  the  more  famous 
Tichborne  case.  The  search  for  clues  and  for 
facts  after  a  lapse  of  90  years  is  effectively 
presented,  but  any  clear  answer  as  to  identity 
or  motive  is  left  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  Primarily 
for  large  criminology  collections,  and  for  those 
that  specialize  in  Australian  material.”  M.  K. 
Grant 

Library  J  90:2866  Je  15  ’65  160w 
“Fine  fact  job  from  Down  Under,  with  in¬ 
genious  suggested  solutions.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  48:54  Ap  24  '65  40w 


COTTRELL,  LEONARD.  Egypt  [phot,  by  M. 
AndrS  Martin,  and  others].  280p  il  col  pi 
$10  Oxford 

916.204  Egypt — Description  and  travel 

66-6932 

“The  terrain  and  people  of  Egypt,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  word  and  picture.”  (Christian 
Century)  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  20w 
"Obviously  written  by  one  who  knows  and 
loves  Egypt,  this  worthy  addition  to  an  im¬ 
pressive  travel  series  [Les  Beaux  Pays]  con¬ 
tains  superb  descriptions  of  scenery,  monu¬ 
ments.  and  archaeological  discoveries;  mention 
is  also  made  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
modern  conveniences.  .  .  .  [The]  sound  text 
[is]  complemented  by  beautiful  illustrations. 
The  book  is  wisely  planned  .  .  .  [Cottrell 

recommends]  sites  not  on  the  usual  path  of 
professional  guides  [and]  includes  a  section  on 
the  monuments  threatened  by  the  Aswan  Dam. 
Recommended  as  a  handy,  convenient  volume 
for  libraries  holding  travel  sections.”  F.  D. 
Lazenby 

Library  J  91:5612  N  15  ’66  190w 


COTTLER,  JOSEPH.  Alfred  Wallace,  explorer- 
naturalist;  il.  by  John  Kaufmann.  212p  $4.50 
Little 

B  or  92  Wallace,  Alfred  Russel — Juvenile 
literature.  Natural  history — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Evolution — Juvenile  literature 

65-18363 

The  life  story  “of  the  naturalist  who  in¬ 
dependently  came  to  the  same  conclusions 
about  natural  selection  as  Charles  Darwin. 
Wallace’s  boyhood  in  England,  his  friendship 
with  a  young  entomologist,  and  their  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Amazon  jungle  to  collect  specimens 


COTTRELL,  LEONARD.  The  quest  for  Sumer. 
222p  pi  $4.95  Putnam 

913.35  Mesopotamia — Antiquities.  Sumer — 

Antiquities  65-24173 

This  book  “describes  the  history  of  Meso¬ 
potamian  (Sumerian)  archaeology  in  the  first 
half  and  sets  forth  present  knowledge  of  Sumer 
in  the  second.”  (Choice)  Appendix:  The 
Sumerian  king-list.  Index  to  scriptural  quota¬ 
tions.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is  a]  popular  account  written  with 
considerable  clarity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  [the 
author]  is  not  an  archaeologist  there  are  oc- 
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COTTRELL,  LEONARD — Continued 
casional.  lapses  of  accuracy  and  misemphasis. 
He  tends,  too,  to  overlook  the  anthropological 
approaches  to  his  subject  which  are  currently 
used.  It  is  an  excellent  survey  for  the  layman 
and  should  whet  the  student’s  appetite  for 
more.  The  latter’s  wants  can  be  supplied  from 
the  good  bibliography  appended.” 

Choice  2:895  F  ’66  llOw 

Christian  Century  82:1200  S  29  ’65  30w 
“The  author  unfolds  his  tale  in  a  proper 
chronological  order,  but  the  book  lacks  the 
warm  understanding  and  personal  involvement 
that  made  Cottrell’s  earlier  books  entertain¬ 
ing  reading.  .  .  .  The  chapters  dealing  with 
the  recapitulation  of  the  Ur  expedition  and 
some  of  the  features  of  Sumerian  life  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  enough:  not  so,  alas,  the  chapters 
dealing  with  early  prehistory  and  the  flood 
story,  which  are  sadly  out  of  date.  Even  more 
discouraging,  the  volume  is  filled  with  inac¬ 
curacies  caused  by  bad  editing,  in  addition  to 
factual  error.  The  reader  must  *  be  cautioned, 
therefore,  not  to  accept  any  statement  without 
reference  to  an  authoritative  source.”  Robert 
Dyson 

Natur  Hist  75:6  My  ’66  200w 


“Mr.  Cottrell  describes  the  evolution  of 
Sumeriology  in  terms  of  the  pioneers  .  .  .  the 
linguists  who  fathomed  cuneiform  writing  .  .  . 
whose  creation  it  is,  and  he  does  so  with  an 
excitement  and  a  wonder  that  stir  and  stimu¬ 
late.” 


New  Yorker  41:244  N  6  '65  160w 


COULETTE,  HENRI.  The  war  of  the  secret 
agents  and  other  poems,  lllp  83.95  Scribner 
811  66-13336 

“These  poems,  divided  into  five  sections,  are 
about  the  modern  wars  of  the  great  nations, 
which  are  never  won,  and  the  ancient  wars  of 
the  soul,  which  are  never  over.  They  are  about 
illusion  and  reality.  .  .  .  [Some  of  them  pre¬ 
viously  appeared]  in  such  magazines  as  The 
Hudson  Review,  The  Paris  Review,  The  New 
Yorker  [and  other  publications! .  .  .  .  This  vol¬ 
ume  was  chosen  The  Lamont  Poetry  Selection 
for  1965.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author  is  a 
teacher  of  English  at  California  State  College 
at  Los  Angeles. 


Reviewed  by  Mother  Mary  Anthony 
Best  Sell  26:2  Ap  1  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  p4  My  8  ’66  180w 
“These  poems  are  meditative,  gently  ironical, 
the  style  never  excessive.  The  title  poem  is  a 
long,  rather  wild  piece,  focussed  about  the 
betrayal  of  allied  agents  in  Occupied  Paris.  Its 
theme,  like  that  of  current  ‘realistic’  spy 
novels,  is  the  ambiguity  of  human  motives. 
The  poem  is  unique.  The  later  poems  are 
clearly  the  best.  Coulette  retains  his  precision, 
but  his  vision  deepens,  his  themes  are  un¬ 
expected.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:634  O  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Rexroth 

Commonweal  84:373  Je  17  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  Ap  14  ’66  180w 
“In  its  peripheral  pieces  [this  is]  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  amusing  book.  It  may  be  equally  so 
in  the  long  title-poem  at  the  heart  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  based,  a  note  tells  us,  on  ‘Jean  Overton 
Fuller’s  remarkable  “Double  Webs”  ’;  but  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  original,  as  I  am,  is  frus¬ 
trated  throughout  by  opacities  of  allusion  and 
reference.  Yet  isolated  passages  show  power. 
The  poem  is  skillfully  written,  regarded  purely 
as  texture:  and  it  is  the  technical  adroitness 
combined  with  a  lively  wit  and  a  no  less  lively 
passion  that  distinguishes  the  brief  accom¬ 
panying  poems.  Three  of  them,  at  least — ‘The 
Bee-Harp,’  ‘Even  Now’  and  ‘The  Academic 
Poet’ — are  impressive.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Coulette]  is  a 
poet  to  watch.”  Dudley  Fitts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ap  17  '66  230w 
“TThis  collection]  is  fragmented,  boring,  full 
of  chilly  cuteness  and  would-be  cosmopolitanism. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Coulette  fails  chiefly  in  having  made 
the  poem  at  once  infinitely  complicated  and  so 
uninteresting  that  the  reader  has  small  desire 
to  understand  it.  .  .  .  Since  Baudelaire  at  least, 
insulting  the  reader  has  become  almost  a  con¬ 
vention.  But  in  these  poems  one  feels  that  the 
insults  lack  point.  .  .  .  [The  poet]  is  either  too 
condescending — as  though  his  readers  were 
quite  unworthy' — or  too  defensive,  as  though 
he  feared  them.”  Richard  Tillinghast 
Poetry  109:118  N  ’66  270w 


“Among  the  several  poets  being  published 
for  the  first  time  in  book  form,  I  enjoyed 
Henri  Coulette’s  [work].  .  .  .  This  light  verse 
by  a  poet  in  his  late  thirties  is  as  Californian 
as  abaione  and  as  contemporary  as  the  latest 
NBC  time-signal.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
more  zany  verse  reminds  one  of  the  old 
college  humor  mags.”  R.  J.  Clements 
Sat  R  49:31  My  21  ’66  50w 


COULSON,  JOHN.  See  Bonett,  J. 


COULTER,  ELLIS  MERTON.  Old  Petersburg 
and  the  Broad  Rivfer  Valley  of  Georgia:  their 
rise  and  decline.  228p  maps  86  Univ.  of  Ga. 
press 

975.8  Petersburg,  Georgia.  Broad  River 
Valley,  Georgia  65-24600 

The  author  analyzes  the  history  of  a  “lo¬ 
cality  [which,  during  the  period  1780-1820], 
was  settled,  thrived  briefly  and  significantly, 
produced  several  important  political  and  so¬ 
cial  leaders,  then  suffered  rapid  decline.  .  .  . 
Settlement  was  stimulated  by  Indian  treaties 
that  opened  the  region  and  the  influx  of  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  Virginia  families  after  the 
Revolution.  Tobacco,  in  all  its  phases  except 
final  processing,  was  the  economic  foundation 
of  Petersburg  and  the  Broad  River  Valley. 
The  coming  of  steamboats,  railroads,  and  cot¬ 
ton  growing  destroyed  this  base.  When,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  new  lands  of  the  ‘western  coun¬ 
ties’  (which  soon  became  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi)  were  opened,  the  cream  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  community  moved  west.”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  [is  the]  latest  addition  to  the  stream 
of  scholarly  studies  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Georgia  by  Professor  Coulter.  .  .  .  The 
volume  will  be  of  more  use  to  students  of 
Georgia  history  than  to  those  interested  in  the 
general  development  of  American  life.  Some 
readers  may  be  disturbed  at  the  many  pages 
of  genealogical  data  and  the  details  of  duels 
that  did  and  did  not  come  off.  Others  may 
feel  that  the  marshaling  of  numerous  frag¬ 
ments  of  isolated  historical  evidence  is  not 
really  a  sound  basis  for  specific  generalizations 
as  to  social,  economic,  and  political  practices. 
But  most  readers  will  be  fascinated  with  this 
brief  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  state,  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  town  that  now  lies  under  fifty 
feet  of  water  produced  by  the  Clark  Hill  Dam.” 
A.  V.  House 

Am  Hist  R  71:1435  J1  ’66  400w 
“At  times  [this]  narrative  becomes  little 
more  than  a  tedious  cataloging  of  families  and 
town  lots,  but  this  is  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  any  local  history,  and  the  author  makes 
a  valiant  effort  to  breathe  life  into  the  names 
he  recounts.  The  story  becomes  more  interest¬ 
ing  when  the  author  turns  to  transportation, 
business,  amusements,  education,  and  religion 
His  treatment  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton  econ-1 
omy  is  an  admirable  case  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  attraction  of  the 
fertile  lands  to  the  west  upon  the  older  region 
of  the  South.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:876  Mr  ’66  120w 


COULTER,  STEPHEN.  Offshore!  285p  $4.95 

Morrow 

66-19922 

A  novel  of  suspense  “that  combines  the  dan¬ 
gerous  world  of  offshore  oil  drilling  with  indus¬ 
trial  sabotage  planned  in  sophisticated 
surroundings.  Mr.  Mack,,  a  triangular  monster 
250  feet  on  each  side,  rising  from  the  waters 
of  the  North  Sea  where  Contram  is  searching 
for  a  source  for  black  gold  before  it  can  be 
located  by  a  rival  company,  is  a  way  of  life 
for  the  42  men  who.  live  on  him.  some  de¬ 
dicated,  some  fanatic.  Nolan,  the  tool  pusher 
m  charge,  doesn’t  care  how  hard  he  runs 
his  crew,  how  slow  the  company  is  in  sending 
replacements  of  men  or  parts,  or  what  chal¬ 
lenge  the  elements  give,  because  he  has  a 
reputation  to  remake.  The  company  managers 
in  the  London  offices  also  fight  battles,  and  one 
group  plans  sabotage.”  (Library  J) 


shore'3’1  ”WiH  n0t  miSS  much  by  Passing  by  ‘Off- 
Best  Sell  26:155  J1  15  ’66  70w 


Library  J  91:3466  J1  ’66  200w 
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This  is  a  suspense  novel  with  a  cumulation 
of  suspenses.  .  .  .  There  is  some  heaviness  to 
the  prose,  some  lack  of  subtlety  in  the 
character;  but  the  forceful  plotting  and  the 
absolute  conviction  of  the  setting  make  this 
a  notable  thriller.”  Anthony  Boueher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  J1  17  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  '66  30w 


COUNTRYMAN,  VERN,  ed.  Discrimination  and 
the  law.  170p  $5  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

323.6  Discrimination  65-24422 

‘‘In  the  fall  of  1963  the  Anti-Defamation 
Deague  sponsored  a  Conference  on  Discrimina¬ 
tion  and  the  Law.  The  participants  included 
lawyers,  judges,  law  teachers  and  others,  and 
it  convened  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
Friday,  November  22,  1963.  .  .  .  This  book 
presents  the  major  papers,  a  critique  of  each, 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  discussions.  .  .  .  Primary 
areas  considered:  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment,  education,  public  accommodations,  and 
housing.”  (Library  J)  Appended  is  a  list  of 
relevant  cases.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Experts  in  the  field  discuss  the  legal  ques¬ 
tions  involved,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  now  dated  because  the  conference  was 
held  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  of  1964.  The  full  text  of  the  papers  sum¬ 
marized  in  this  volume  have  been  published 
in  law  journals.  Nevertheless,  recommended.” 

Choice  2:821  Ja  '66  90w 

Christian  Century  82:1098  S  8  '65  30w 

“At  times  the  discussion  [at  the  Confer¬ 
ence]  was  quite  practical;  at  other  times  for¬ 
bidding  questions  arose.  For  instance,  does  the 
U.S.  Constitution  mereiy  forbid  segregation  or 
does  it  also  command  some  measure  of  integra¬ 
tion?  The  book  contains  a  detailed  bibliography 
and  a  list  of  relevant  cases,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  no  biographic  sketches  ot  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  conference.”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  90:4355  O  15  '65  180w 


COURTIS,  STUART  A.  The  Courtis-Watters 
illustrated  Golden  dictionary  for  young  read¬ 
ers;  revised  and  expanded  by  Stuart  A. 
Courtis  and  Garnette  Watters;  Allen  Walker 
Read,  consultant  on  pronunciation.  666p  maps 
$3.95;  goldencraft  ed  $4.99  Golden  press 

423  English  language — Dictionaries — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  65-18917 

“In  1951  the  original  edition  of  this  diction¬ 
ary  was  published  IBRD  19521.  A  revised  and 
expanded  edition  appeared  in  six  volumes  in 
1961  under  the  title  Golden  Book  Illustrated 
Dictionary.  This  is  a  further  revision  of  the 
work.  ...  tit  contains]  definitions  for  over 
10,000  basic  words.  Usage  of  the  words  is  in¬ 
dicated  ay  over  20,000  illustrative  sentences. 
No  synonyms,  antonyms,  or  derivations  are 
given.  .  .  .  An  appendix  contains  some  abbrevi¬ 
ations,  geographical  tables  plus  information  on 
weights  and  measures  and  Presidents  of  the 
U.S.”  (Library  ) ) 


"[This]  work  is  extremely  well  illustrated 
.  .  .  and  [includes]  a  center  section  of  colored 
illustrations.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  entries  for 
encyclopedic  materials,  e.g. ,  each  of  the  50 
states  .  .  [but]  no  entries  for  persons,  ab¬ 
breviations,  slang,  or  foreign  words  and 
phrases.  ...  In  comparison  with  two  of  its 
competitors  (Thorndike-Barnhart  Beginning 
Dictionary  and  Webster’s  Elementary  Diction¬ 
ary),  the  Golden  Dictionary  rated  higher  on 
number  and  quality  of  illustrations  but  was 
slightly  inferior  in  size  and  clarity  of  type 
face  and  over-all  format.  Also,  the  other  dic¬ 
tionaries  contain  approximately  twice  as  many 
word  entries  as  the  Golden,  as  well  as  exten¬ 
sive  introductory  material.  .  .  .  Although  the 
editors  claim  that  the  Golden  Dictionary  con¬ 
tains  a  ‘spa^e-age’  vocabulary,  many  modern  ex¬ 
pressions  are  not  included.  .  .  .  [This]  is  an 
excellent  introductory  dictionary  but  its  use  be¬ 
yond  the  primary  grades  will  be  extremely 
limited.”  J.  T.  Gillespie 

Library  J  90:5534  D  15  '65  320w 

“[This]  book  is  serviceable  for  home  and 
school  use,  clear  [and]  comprehensive.”  G.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p51  N  7  ‘65  30w 


COVEY,  CYCLONE.  The  gentle  radical;  a 
biography  of  Roger  Williams.  273p  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  <N  Y) 

B  or  92  Williams.  Roger  66-19094 

“The  first  and  second  generations  of  New 
England  folk  experienced  a  period  of  intense 
change — social,  cultural,  economic,  political, 
and  idealogical.  Roger  Williams,  as  the  first 
American  to  advocate  dissolution  of  church  and 
state  and  as  the  founder  of  a  colony  where 
genuine  democracy  was  practiced,  helped  bring 
these  changes  about.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 

“A  readable  and  wide-ranging  view  of  New 
England  life  and  religion,  with  a  persistent 
focus  on  the  admirable  but  controversial 
Roger  Williams.” 

Christian  Century  83:1082  S  7  '66  70w 
“As  biography,  this  study  of  Roger  Williams 
is  an  intense  disappointment.  The  religious 
rebel  fails  to  spring  to  life  and  his  exciting 
career  is  buried  beneath  outpourings  about 
others.  Indeed,  a  myriad  of  other  characters 
are  vividly  resurrected  but  the  central  character 
regrettably  remains  a  mystery.  .  .  .  (This  is] 
a  scholarly — and  almost  incredibly  detailed — 
study.  .  .  .  Competently,  Mr.  Covey  fills  the 
void  concerning  the  dramatis  personae  in¬ 
fluencing  Roger  Williams’s  career.  .  .  .  This 
fascinating  study  is  a  significant  contribution 
to  latter  day  interpretation  of  early  Amer¬ 
icana.”  Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  91:3930  S  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:5780  N  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


COWAN,  L.  GRAY,  ed.  Education  and  nation¬ 
building  in  Africa;  ed.  by  L.  Gray  Cowan, 
James  O’Connell  [and]  David  Scanlon.  403p 
$7.50;  pa  $2.95  Praeger 
370.96  Education— Africa.  Nationalism 

65-12193 

The  editors  “have  gathered  together  in  this 
book  .  .  .  documents,  statements,  and  speeches 
on  educational  policy  that  shed  light  on  the 
historical  expansion  of  education  in  Africa,  on 
the  nature  of  political  decision-making  in  the 
sphere  of  education,  and  on  the  need  to 
correlate  the  extension  of  education  with  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  .  .  .  [They]  emphasize  the 

central  role  that  education  has  played  in  the 
rise  of  an  African  national  consciousness  and 
the  present  need  for  a  reassessment  of  educa¬ 
tional  policy  in  many  independent  African 
countries.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 


"Though  the  volume  includes  ‘Nation-Build¬ 
ing’  in  the  title,  it  has  little  direct  connection 
with  that  area  of  writing  and  research,  though 
the  introduction  does  make  a  good  try  at  just¬ 
ifying  the  title.  The  book  is  quite  readable  and 
most  useful,  primarily  because  there  are  few 
books  that  deal  with  African  education  in  any 
coherent  manner.  This  book  is  not  a  data 
source  book  for  that  one  must  go  to  the  older 
The  Educated  African  [by  Ruth  Sloan  asso¬ 
ciates.  BRD  19631.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  comparative  education  or 
sociology.” 

Choice  3:346  Je  '66  llOw 
“Professor  Cowan,  of  Columbia,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  have  brought  together  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  readings  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
role  of  formal  education  in  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  There  are  32 
individual  pieces,  many  of  them  excerpted  from 
longer  works,  all  basic  document  in  African 
studies.  .  .  The  bulk  are  dated  since  1960. 

The  five  sections  deal  with  education  in  the 
Colonial  period:  education's  effects  on  national 
parties,  social  change  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment:  and  the  new  universities.”  Harold  Lan- 
cour 

Library  J  90:3445  S  1  ’65  140w 


COWBURN,  PHILIP.  The  warship  in  history. 

364p  il  $9.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

623.82  Warships — History.  Naval  history 

65-18471 

A  senior  lecturer  in  history  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  offers  an  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  warship  from  the  Egyptian 
armed  ships  of  2900  B.C.  to  the  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  of  World  War  II.  Ship  listing.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Given  the  subject  and  an  author  as  knowl¬ 
edgeable  as  Mr  Cowburn,  one  would  therefore 
expect  a  highly  satisfactory  book.  Yet,  some¬ 
how,  that  expectation  is  not  really  fulfilled. 
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COWBURN,  PHILIP — Continued 
Mr  Cowburn  has  a  great  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  say,  and  says  them  well;  but 
the  parts  do  not  seem  to  hold  together.  .  .  . 
The  jerkiness  of  the  book  may  simply  reflect 
the  fact  that  Mr  Cowburn  is  happier  dealing 
with  the  development  of  the  classical  warship, 
where  his  narrative  and  comments  are  illu¬ 
minating,  than  with  the  modern,  steam  war¬ 
ship,  on  which  his  comments  are  not  pene¬ 
trating.  It  must  be  regretted  that  a  pleasant 
and  amply  illustrated  book  fails  to  produce 
the  satisfaction  of  rounded  completeness.” 

Economist  220:742  Ag  20  '66  230w 


“The  Arab  countries  and  the  Far  East,  with 
the  exception  of  Japan,  are  not  covered,  but 
in  such  a  wide  field  admirable  restraint  has 
been  exercised.  .  .  .  LThe]  work  deals  with 
the  growth  of  warships,  their  changing  roles, 
and  the  logistical  problems  arising  from  their 
maintenance.  There  is  also  an  excellent  epi¬ 
logue  on  the  future  role  of  the  warship  in  the 
nuclear  age,  and  a  most  useful  bibliography. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  exception¬ 
ally  well  produced;  some  are  unique.  This  ref¬ 
erence  work  is  needed  in  all  large  and  some 
medium  public  libraries,  and  in  all  colleges 
and  universities  with  history  departments.” 
P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  90:4772  N  1  ’65  200w 


COWEN,  ZELMAN.  The  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  in  a  changing  world;  law,  politics 
&  prospects.  118p  $3.50  Northwestern  univ. 
press 

309.142  Commonwealth  of  Nations  65-12096 
This  “volume  consists  of  the  three  Julius 
Rosenthal  lectures  which  were  prepared  during 
the  aftermath  of  the  debate  over  Britain's  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Common  Market  and  were  de¬ 
livered  at  Northwestern  University  during  the 
early  summer  of  1964.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  The 
titles  of  the  lectures  are:  “The  Emergence  and 
Definition  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations; 
The  Multiracial  Commonwealth:  Redefinition 
and  Adjustment;  The  Politics  and  Prospects  of 
the  Contemporary  Commonwealth.”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Unusually  attractive  in  its  format,  lucid  in 
its  style,  and  authoritative  in  its  judgments, 
[this  book]  deserves  a  large  audience  among 
students  of  contemporary  history.  The  author’s 
reading  of  contemporary  sources  is  wide,  though 
little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  Indian 
material.  .  .  .  IThe  author  J  began  the  book  by 
noting  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  about  the 
Commonwealth  because  'yesterday’s  statements 
.  .  .  date  so  rapidly.’  The  adoption  (weeks  after 
his  book  was  written)  of  the  proposal  for  a 
Commonwealth  secretariat  for  which  he  saw 
no  future  underlined  his  point.  His  book  leaves 
in  midstream  the  oldest  international  associa¬ 
tion,  unique  in  its  origins  and  structure,  the 
law  of  whose  being  has  been  perpetual 
change.”  H.  D.  Hall 

Am  Hist  R  71:571  Ja  ’66  420w 
“The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  has  understandably 
paid  special  attention  to  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  precedent  in  his  discussion  of  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  redefinition 
and  adjustment.  However,  his  final  and  special 
concern  has  been  to  appraise  the  strength  of 
the  remaining  ties  between  the  member  states 
within  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  view,  legal 
links,  a  common  view  on  foreign  policy,  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  (important  though  they  be),  broad 
similarities  in  governmental  institutions,  and 
shared  traditions,  values,  and  ideals  no  longer 
provide  an  effective  cement.  .  .  .  These  publish¬ 
ed  lectures  offer  ample  evidence  of  the  author’s 
scholarship,  careful  reflection,  capacity  to  mar¬ 
shal  pertinent  facts,  and  happy  choice  of  phrase. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  a  reappraisal  of 
certain  of  the  Commonwealth  ties  analyzed  bv 
the  author  might  yield  a  bit  more  of  a  deposit 
than  he  recognizes.”  Taylor  Cole 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:152  Mr  ’66  600w 


COWING,  CEDRIC  B.  Populists,  plungers,  and 
progressives:  a  social  history  of  stock  and 
commodity  speculation,  1890-1936.  299p  $6.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

332.609  Stock  exchange.  Speculation  65-12988 
The  author  is  an  associate  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  He  “begins 
his  narrative  with  the  conflict  between  Pop¬ 
ulists  and  commodity  speculators  in  the  1890s: 
he  describes  the  techniques  of  the  flamboyant 


plungers  and  the  spread  of  speculation  from 
wheat  and  cotton  to  stock  and  foodstuffs.  His 
primary  focus,  however,  is  on  the  anti-spec¬ 
ulators  and  on  the  gradual  emergence  of  sen¬ 
timent  for  federal  regulation  of  exchange  prac¬ 
tices.  .  .  .  The  narrative  concludes  with  the 
market  reform  legislation  of  1934-1936.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Obviously  the  book  is  designed  for  the 
general  reader  rather  than  for  special  students 
of  commodity  and  stock  exchanges  who  might 
have  welcomed  more  cohesion  and  more  use  of 
specialized  sources  than  the  text  reflects. 
Chronological  clarity  proves  difficult  in  spots. 
The  index  of  a  book  of  this  type  is  well-nigh 
an  insolvable  problem  because  concepts  are 
difficult  to  adapt  to  indexing;  the  indexer 
meticulously  included  every  individual  even 
briefly  cited  as  speaking  on  speculation.  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  properly  placed  on  their  pertinent 
pages.  Also,  many  of  the  Congressional  Record 
notes  include  the  date  of  the  debate,  which  is  a 
far  more  important  research  aid  than  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  part  number.”  J.  P.  Nichols 
Am  Hist  R  71:1085  Ap  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Dorfman 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:208  My  ’66  350w 
“Cowing’s  subtitle  is  misleading.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  primarily  an  account  of  what  different  people 
at  different  times  had  to  say,  pro  and  con, 
about  speculation.  The  approach  is  descriptive 
rather  than  analytical.  The  bulk  of  the  text  is 
composed  of  paraphrases  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  government  reports,  and 
Congressional  debates.  .  .  .  Cowing  attempts  to 
reach  some  conclusion  about  the  conflicting 
views  he  summarizes,  but  his  general  tenden¬ 
cy  is  to  halve  the  differences.  Imprecise  and 
inconsistent  usage  of  such  terms  as  ‘agrarians,’ 
‘progressives,’  and  ‘financial  reformers’  serves 
to  confuse,  rather  than  illuminate,  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Though  university  libraries  should  have 
the  book,  smaller  undergraduate  libraries 
strapped  for  funds  can  do  without  it.” 

Choice  2:884  F  ’66  120w 
"About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  stock 
market  boom  of  the  1920s  and  its  tragic  after- 
math.  The  discussion  brings  out  the  frequently 
forgotten  fact  that  Progressive  senators  from 
the  West  tried  hard  to  stop  the  speculative 
excesses.  .  .  .  [This]  study  appears  balanced 
and  comprehensive  within  its  carefully  defined 
limits.  ...  [It  is]  a  good  and  useful  book.” 
T.  C.  Cochran 

J  Am  Hist  52:852  Mr  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  A.  G.  Bogue 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:456  S  ’66  500w 


The  COWLES  comprehensive  encyclopedia, 
1966.  2554p  il  maps  $49.50;  to  libs  &  schools 
$39.50  Cowles  educ.  bks,  488  Madison  av.  New 
York  22,  N.Y. 

030  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 
“The  first  edition  of  this  encyclopedia  pub¬ 
lished  by  Educator’s  Association,  Inc.  appeared 
m  1917  under  the  title  The  Volume  Library. 
Publication  continued  under  that  title  until 
the  book  was  purchased  by  Cowles  Magazine 
and  Broadcasting,  Inc.  in  1962.  The  first  edition 
under  the  present  title,  The  Cowles  Compre¬ 
hensive  Encyclopedia:  the  Volume  Library, 
was  published  in  1963.  .  .  .  [The  encyclopedia] 
is  topically  arranged  in  16  sections:  Education, 
Kindergarten,  Language  and  Grammar,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Geography,  History,  Atlas,  Government 
and  Law,  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Industry  and  Trade,  Fine  Arts,  Biog¬ 
raphy.  Multiplex  .Dictionary  [and]  Useful  Mis- 
Index^  (Booklist  and  S  B  B)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  Encyclopedia  is  not  considered  to  be 
as  current  and  thorough  as  is  necessary  and 
desirable  in  a  work  of  its  nature.  Despite  its 
attractive  illustrations,  ,  good  construction,  and 
many  interesting  and  useful  articles  and  fea¬ 
tures,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  serious  num¬ 
ber  of  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies,  as 
well  as  a .  significant  amount  of  out-of-date, 
unreliable  information.  Accordingly,  [it]  is  not 
recommended.” 

on™ooklist  and  S  B  B  63:331  N  15  ’66 
3000w 

“[This]  latest,  version  is  a  travesty  of  edu¬ 
cational  .publishing.  The  most  serious  short¬ 
coming  is  its  antiquated  conception  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Topic 
after  topic  betrays  the  fact  that  this  ency¬ 
clopedia  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
revision  and  review  in  many  a  year.  .  The 
editors  have  made  an  effort  to  extend  coverage 
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of  men,  events,  and  ideas  to  1964  and  1965.  The 
result  is  glaring-  patchwork.  This  is  not  a  good 
reference  work;  it  has  no  place  in  a  library.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:4936  O  15  *66  550w 
“For  children  in  the  upper  elementary  and 
high-school  grades,  a  good  buy  is  [this]  1966 
edition.  .  .  .  Thumb-cuts  and  a  120-page 

alphabetic  index  lead  quickly  to  the  desired 
data.  .  .  .  [The  book  offers]  an  astonishing  array 
of  almanac-like  facts.  It  is  a  heavy  and  un¬ 
wieldy  volume,  and  the  presentation  is  un¬ 
attractive;  but  the  tremendous  amount  of  up- 
to-date  information  makes  it  a  worthwhile 
investment  while  you’re  saving  for  a  multi¬ 
volume  encyclopedia.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  150w 


COWLEY,  MALCOLM.  The  Faulkner-Cowley 
file;  letters  and  memoirs,  1944-1962.  184p  $5 
Viking 

B  or  92  Faulkner,  William  66-15884 


“Critic  Malcolm  Cowley  had  felt  that  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  writings  formed  ‘a  sustained  work  of  ,  the 
imagination  such  as  no  other  American 
writer  had  attempted.’  It  had  been  badly  un¬ 
derestimated,  and  he  had  determined  to  try 
to  redress  the  balance  in  a  long  essay.  .  .  . 
[He  then  proposed  publishing  a]  ‘Viking 
Portable  Faulkner’  [BRD  1946].  .  .  .  ‘The 

Faulkner-Cowley  File’  shows  how  Cowley  put 
the  book  together  with  the  enthusiastic  help 
of  the  author.  [There  are]  23  letters  in  whicn 
Faulkner  answered  questions  about  his  works. 
.  .  .  Cowley’s  easy  interpolations  provide  link¬ 
age.  ...  In  April,  1946,  Faulkner  received  a 
copy  of  the  Portable.  .  .  .  The  present  book 

goes  on  to  record  the  two  men’s  relationship 
uring  Faulkner’s  remaining  16  years.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Atchity 

America  115:188  Ag  20  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Fiedler 

Book  Week  p4  Ag  28  6b  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks  ,, 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  21  66 

1050w 

"The  new  light  on  Faulkner,  including  copy 
for  the  speech  not  made  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  is  welcome  along  with  the 
evaluation  of  his  work  and  place  in  American 
literature.”  W.  A.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3430  J1  66  150w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nation  203:220  S  12  ’66  1400w 
“[Cowley]  modestly  notes  that  his  role,  often 
seemed  to  him  that  of  ‘editorial  Polomus  or 
Prufrock’  to  Faulkner’s  Hamlet.  But  11  Cowley 
letters  to  Faulkner  show  him  as  an  editor  of 
taste,  tact  and  intelligence.  Faulkner  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  advice.  .  .  .  Here  and 

there  are  biographical  and  bibliographical  in¬ 
accuracies.  some  Cowley’s  and  some  Faulkner  s 
as  relayed  by  Cowley.  Additional  corrective 
footnotes  would  have  been  useful.  Cowley 
forthrightly  notes  opinions  he  has  revised  with 
the  years.  .  .  .  Most  Faulknerians,  while 
echoing  his  praise  of  Faulkner’s  grand  design 
and  bardic  scope,  would  wish  him  to  credit 
the  architectonic  skill  in  the  novels  rather 
than  maintaining  that  Faulkner  is  at  his  best 
only  in  shorter  units.  Yet  this  demurral  should 
not  obscure  the  main  points.”  Joseph  Blotner 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  24  '66  1500w 
New  Yorker  42:127  Ag  27  ’66  140w 
“Having  decided  to  write  a  long  essay  on 
Faulkner.  Cowley  asked  him  for  an  interview. 

Faulkner  replied  that  he  would  be  happy 
to"  have  Cowley  discuss  his  work  but  that  he 
saw  no  need  for  inclusion  of  biographical  de¬ 
tails  .  This  is  a  theme  that  runs  through 
Faulkner’s  side  of  the  correspondence.  .  •  I 

do  not  think  privacy  unimportant,  but  it  has 
alwavs  seemed  to  me  that  Faulkner  was  com¬ 
pletely  unrealistic  and  strangely  emotional  in 
his  attitude  •  .  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
likely  that  Faulkner  was  trying  to  hang  on  to 
something  of  great  importance  to  his  work  .  .  . 
Faulkner  did  not  have  many  friends  among 
literarv  people,  and  it  is  our  good  luHr  that  he 
and  Cowley  hit  it  off  so  well.  Both  Faulkner  s 
letters  and  Cowley’s  reminiscences  are  informa¬ 
tive.  and  Cowley’s  closing  tribute  to  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  fr'end  is  wise  as  well  as  warm* 

hearted  ”  Granville  Hicks 
neartea.  ^  R  49:27  Jt  3Q  ,Gg  ll00w 


COX,  RICHARD.  Kenyatta’s  country.  203p 

$5.95  Praeger 

967.6  Kenya — History.  Kenyatta.  Jomo 

66-14714 

This  book  “examines  the  progress  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  Kenya  and  its  president  [since  in¬ 
dependence].’’  (Sat  R) 


“[Cox]  well  conveys  the  atmosphere  of 
(Kenya  in  the  hectic  days  immediately  before 
and  after  independence.  His  thumbnail  por¬ 
traits  of  various  personalities  are  interesting. 
Fortunately,  he  also  discusses  the  problems  of 
developing  many  of  the  more  backward  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  much  of  interest  to 
say  on  the  Northern  Frontier  District.  But 
by  its  very  nature  this  is  an  intensely  per¬ 
sonal  book.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  it  provides  valu¬ 
able  supplementation  to  more  sober  accounts.” 
Choice  3:849  N  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3717  Ag  ’66  120w 
"[The  author  has]  written  a  conspicuously 
well-balanced,  well-informed,  and  lucid  assess¬ 
ment  which  not  only  gives  the  general  reader  a 
first-rate  introduction  to  present-day  Kenya 
but  offers  valuable  insights  for  people  whose 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  intimate.  .  .  .  The 
fundamental  tone  of  the  book  is  decidedly  pes¬ 
simistic.  and  while  I  personally  can’t  share 
quite  so  glum  an  outlook,  it  nonetheless  seems 
to  me  that  Kenya  must  gain  nothing  but  good 
from  being  subjected  to  the  rather  harsh  but 
totally  honest  and  unmalicious  criticism  of  so 
obviously  genuine  a  friend  of  the  country  as 
Richard  Cox.  The  only  real  shortcoming  I  can 
find  ...  is  what  strikes  me  as  a  failure  to 
discuss  adequately  the  vital  issue  of  an  East 
African  Federation  which  would  include  Kenya. 
Tanzania,  and  Uganda.”  Charles  Miller 
Sat  R  49:37  J1  9  ’66  1600w 
“In  May,  1964,  Mr.  Cox,  representing  The 
Sunday  Times  in  Kenya,  was  declared  a  pro¬ 
hibited  immigrant.  President  Kenyatta  .  .  . 
allowed  a  seventy-two-hour  stay  of  execution. 
Mr.  Achieng  Oneko,  the  Kenya  Minister  most 
actively  concerned  in  Mr.  Cox’s  removal,  even¬ 
tually  had  him  hustled  out  of  the  country  be¬ 
fore  he  had  even  finished  packing  his  luggage. 
...  In  the  event,  he  does  not  allow  his  personal 
feelings  to  colour  his  judgments.  .  .  To  be 
sure,  he  has  some  nostalgic  regrets  for  the  past 
era,  and  he  is  not  an  unquestioningly  enthusias¬ 
tic  believer  in  African  nationalism.  He  makes 
some  interesting  comments  on  the  residual 
political  influence  on  the  ruling  Kanu  Party  of 
Mau  Mau.  ...  Yet  he  understands,  and 
accents,  the  inevitability  of  African  rule.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Cox  also  gives  us  an  excellent  brief  portrait 
of  European  society  in  Kenya,  both  before  and 
after  independence.” 

TLS  p671  Ag  -5  ’65  550w 


COXE,  GEORGE  HARMON.  The  reluctant 
heiress.  185p  $3.95  Knopf 

65-20521 

This  story  “revolves  about  a  missing  suit¬ 
case  containing  a  large  amount  of  money; 
various  groups,  honest  and  dishonest,  seek  for 
it  and  several  deaths  occur  because  of  it.” 
(Best  (Sell) 


"A  rousing  good  story  which  holds  interest 
right  up  to  the  breathtaking  ending.” 

Best  Sell  25:243  S  15  ’65  40w 
“Kent  Murdock,  news  photog,  in  yet  another 
of  his  intelligent  and  exciting  involvements  in 
Boston  murder.”  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  p35  N  21  ’65  30w 
Library  J  90:3314  Ag  ’65  50w 
“[This  story  seems]  weary  and  reboant  .  .  . 
but  there  is,  of  course,  a  nice  competent 
finish.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  [O  24  ’65]  50w 


COXE,  GEORGE  HARMON.  The  ring  of  truth. 

176p  $3.95  Knopf 

66-12392 

"If  trumpeter  Ralph  Estey  hadn’t  been  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Paul  Standish,  the  young  physician 
who  supplements?  his  income  by  serving  as 
medical  examiner,  ...  he  might  have  agreed 
with  the  police  verdict  of  suicide,  but  he  knew 
Ralph,  and  his  own  investigation  led  to  tangled 
family  finances,  dangerous  shots  in  the  dark, 
and  a  surprising  love  affair.”  (Library  J) 


COX,  HYDE,  ed.  Selected  prose  of  Robert 
Frost.  See  Frost.  R. 


“One  can  depend  on  George  Harmon  Coxe  to 
provide  teasing  plots  and  better-than-adequate 
characterization.  He  does  just  that  in  [this 
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COXE,  G.  H. — Continued 


book],  .  .  .  The  solution  will  be  a  surprise  for 

even  the  most  experienced  detective  fiction 
9 9 

Best  Sell  26:81  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:2720  My  15  ’66  50w  [YA1 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2882  Je  1  ’66  60w 


“The  plot  is  not  quite  of  full-novel  size,  but 
the  treatment  is  smoothly  professional.’’ 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  19  '66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  30w 


CRAFT,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  Themes  and  epi¬ 
sodes.  See  Stravinsky.  I. 


CRAIG,  GORDON  A.  War,  politics  and  diplo¬ 
macy;  selected  essays.  297p  $7.50  JPraeger 
327  Diplomacy.  War  and  civilization.  Power 
(Social  sciences)  66-26550 

“The  problems  of  war.  civil -military  rela¬ 
tions,  and  diplomacy  are  analyzed  in  these  15 
essays  written  by  [the]  professor  of  history  at 
Stanford  University.  Reprints  of  speeches  and 
articles,  the  essays  cover  such  diverse  topics 
as  ‘Totalitarian  Approaches  to  Diplomatic 
Negotiations,’  ‘Command  and  Staff  Problems 
in  the  Austrian  Army,  1740-1866.’  and  ‘Bis¬ 
marck  and  his  Ambassadors:  the  Problem  of 
Discipline.’  ’’  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“The  documentation  is  uniformly  excellent 
and  each  essay  provides  some  new  insight  into 
historical  events.  In  the  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  essay,  which  was  first  de¬ 
livered  as  a  speech  at  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin,  Mr.  Craig  presents  an  evaluation  of 
the  Dulles  foreign  policies  and  style.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  informed  layman  and  the  col¬ 
lege  library.’’  S.  D.  Nerboso 

Library  J  91:5627  N  15  ’66  lOOw 


“The  collection  will  not  dim  [Craig's]  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  first-rate  scholar.  ...  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  to  read  it  straight 
through  is  not  a  steadily  illuminating  experi¬ 
ence.  Nor  is  it  easy.  .  .  .  [The  essays]  are 
not  uniform  in  style  or  level  of  treatment. 
Monographs  .  .  .  are  mixed  with  honorific 
papers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Craig  does  both  exercises 
well  enough,  though  seldom  with  a  light  touch. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  one 
audience  equally  interested  in  the  two. 

.  .  .  Most  rewarding  to  the  non-19th-century 
historian  is  the  third  section,  constituting  the 
last  half  of  the  book — the  essays  on  diplomacy.’’ 
Gordon  Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  N  20  ’66  700w 


CRAMPTON,  JOHN  A.  The  National  farmers 
union;  ideology  of  a  pressure  group.  251p 
$5.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
630.6273  Farmers’  Educational  and  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  America.  Agriculture — 
Societies  64-18113 

This  book  traces  “the  ideas,  policy,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  organization  of  America’s  smallest, 
and  second  oldest  .  .  .  general  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  from  its  inception  in  1902  to  the  mid- 
1950’s.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  Part  I  we  are  told  that  there  are  four 
basic  strands  which  serve  as  the  core  of  the 
Farmers  Union  ideology:  the  sense  of  disad¬ 
vantage;  pacifism;  cooperativism;  and  the 
family  farm  ideal.  .  .  .  Part  II  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  section.  Here  Professor  Cramp- 
ton  gives  us  a  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  background  of  the  Union’s  member¬ 
ship  and  leadership.  The  author  attempts  to 
discover  why  a  ‘radical’  farm  organization 
finds  its  greatest  strength  in  one  of  the  most 
conservative  areas  of  the  nation — namely  the 
upper  Great  Plains.  ...  In  Part  III  the 
author  traces  the  rise  of  the  Union  to  290,000 
families  in  1956.  .  .  .  The  major  criticism  of 
this  book  is  the  time  lag  between  the  research 
(1956-1957)  and  publication  (1965).  This  does 
not,  however,  make  Professor  Crampton’s 
study  out  of  date.  It  is  simply  not  up  to  date. 
The  material  he  offers  makes  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  knowledge.”  H.  ,T.  Tomasek 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1033  D  ’65  700w 
“Seldom  does  a  scholarly  interpretation  of 
the  past  achive  such  timeliness.  .  .  The 
insights  of  this  book  are  immediately  '  useful 
.  .  .  to  students  in  rural  social  sciences,  to  the 
research  scholar,  and  to  rural  leaders  in 


diverse  roles.  .  .  .  This  book  represents  a 
major  effort  of  research  scholarship  that 
probed  the  chronicles  of  fifty  years  of  federal 
legislation,  voluminous  NFU  files,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  leadership  at  all  levels  and  even 
involved  a  primary  survey."  R.  G.  F.  Spitze 
Ann  Am  Acad  363:183  Ja  ’66  600w 


CRANDALL,  LEE  S..  A  zoo  man’s  notebook, 
by  Lee  S.  Crandall  m  collaboration  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Bridge^.  216p  ii  $4.95  Univ  of  Chicago 
press 


599  Mammals.  Zoological  gardens  66-13863 
An  abridgment  of  The  Management  of  Wild 
Mammals  in  Captivity  (BRD  1965)  by  the 
general  curator  emeritus  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Garden.  From  it,  “the  author  has 
drawn  passages  to  illustrate,  for  the  general 
public,  the  variety  and  challenge  of  wild 
animal -keeping  and  the  complexities  of  manag¬ 
ing  a  zoo.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Vincent  Caccese 

Library  J  91:2349  My  1  ’66  120w 
“Treated  are  selected  species,  representative 
of  the  whole  array  of  zoo  mammals,  that  are 
familiar  to  almost  everyone,  together  with 
piquant  accounts  of  some  truly  exotic,  little- 
known  animals.  This  skillful  adaptation  for  the 
general  reader  has  required  careful  selection. 
’  1  L  The,,  bo2kJ,ls  illustrated  with  63  photo¬ 
graphs,  all  of  the  highest  caliber,  depicting 
most  of  the  types  discussed.  .  .  .  Crandall 
writes  in  the  fine  tradition  of  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  Ditmars  and  Beebe,  but  his  style  is 
aistinctly  his  own.  Apparent  throughout  is  his 
f^5ai;lly  for  warm  understanding  of  his 
a  '  ^be,.  boolf  ends  all  too  soon.  It 
is  sure  to  appeal  strongly  to  all  those  with  an 
.the  animals  on  the  other  hide  of  the 

well.”aRd’HnMfiwiHe  a  Wider  audlence  as 
Science  152:1734  Je  24  ’66  350w 


^  n  w!n  •  *  LL I A  M  D.  Prophet  with  honor* 

?3rirMessne?enry  Welch’  191d  $3’25:  lib  bd^ 
Welch’  William  Henry— Juvenile 
•■wm-  w  ,  u  ■  66-14007 

William  Welch  is  important  to  American 
medicine  for  his  interest  and  work  in  bacteriol- 
flrst  dean  of  the.  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine,  he  .  used  his  influence  to  convince 
peop]e  of  the  importance  of  knowing  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  he  contributed  in  many  ways 
to  the  growth  of  public  health.  [Bibliography  ? 
Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 

“More  of  a  biography  than  a  book  of  science 
young  readers  might  come  to  appreciate  the 
dedication  of  Welch  without  understanding  the 
exact  nature  of  his  contributions  ” 

Best  Sell  26:141  J1  1  ’66  70w  [YA] 
This  biography  has  several  inadequacies: 

Phrases  which  detract  from  the  writ¬ 
ing  style,  the  lack  of  diagrams  to  explain  the 
experiments  more  clearly  and  the  lack  of  clarity 
in  ,  descriptions  .  of  experiments.  However, 
Welch  s  life  was  interesting  and  important,  and 
if  biographical  material  is  specifically  needed, 
this  will  do.  Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  91:2702  My  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


CRANFILL,  THOMAS  MABRY.  An  anatomy  of 
The  turn  of  the  screw,  by  Thomas  Mabry 
Cranfill  and  Robert  Lanier  Clark,  Jr.  195p  $5 
Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

813  James,  Henry— The  turn  of  the  screw 

65-13514 

“What  is  here  separated  or  divided  into 
parts  for  detailed  examination  is  not  the  whole 
work  of  art  but  the  character  or  the  governess, 
treated  as  a  psychopathic  personality.”  (Am 
Lit)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  chapter  summarizing  in  detail  the 
controversy  between  ‘apparitionists’  and  *non- 
apparitionists  from  1920  to  the  present,  and 
throughout  other  chapters  of 
ruuch  that  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
will  interest  those  in  the  audience  who  have 
m  but  weary  the  scholars  to  whom 
t^e*5ook  seems  primarily  addressed.  The  bodv 
of  the  argument  is,  however,  new,  although 
it  ^  not  the  promised  anatomy  of  the  title 
’  '-V  lit]  consists  of  attempts  to  add  to  the 
evidence  for  a  nonapparitionist’  interpretation 
presented  by  Harold  C.  Goddard.  Edna  Kenton 

F.d r x! n  Ro eU i nger  °SCar  Carfd11’  and  others.” 

Am  Lit  37:492  Ja  ’66  550w 
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“A  number  of  new  data  and  hitherto  un¬ 
stressed  arguments  and  analyses  make  this 
study  far  more  than  a  mere  rehash  of  the 
voluminous  extant  literature,  and  even  the 
most  ardent  ‘apparitionist’  may^-find  himself 
refuted  at  every  turn.  If  this  book  is  coupled 
with  Gerald  Wilen’s  indispensable  A  Case¬ 
book  on  Henry  James’s  ‘The  Turn  of  the 
Screw’  IBRD  1961],  (it  reprints  the  novelette, 
James's  own  principal  commentaries  on  it, 
and  15  notable  essays  including  Edmund  .Wil¬ 
son’s  seminal  treatment),  the  reader  is  equipped 
for  his  own  full-scale  critical  reading.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  any  Jamesian  collection.  B.  W. 

Fuson  Ljbrary  j  90;2263  My  15  ’65  170w 


CRANKSHAW,  EDWARD.  Khrushchev;  a 
career.  311p  Pi  $7.50  Viking 

B  or  92  Khrushchev,  Nikita  Sergeevich. 
Russia— Politics  and  government— l^^ggo 


The  veteran  Russian  correspondent  of  the 
London  Observer  here  "recounts  the  rise  of  the 
serf’s  grandson  who  became  supreme  head.  91 
the  USSR,  and  reveals  the  many  paradoxes  in 
his  nature  .  .  .  [covering]  the  ld.ter  stages  01 
the  Revolution,  the  nearly  half-century  of 
Communist  rule  and  the  constant  .  .  -  Power 
struggle  among  the  Kremlin  rulers.  (Sat  R) 
Chronology  of  Khrushchev  s  life.  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  Index. 


ReV‘6' AmS’ica'- i'oSP  J1  23  -m  «50w 

Eevlewe^f^C.  M.  grin,i  ^  ^ 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Tucker  ..  r-nw 

Book  Week  p3  Je  12  ’66  1550W 

“Mr.  Crankshaw  tends  to  assume,  without 
apology  and  without  development,  that  the  log¬ 
ical  demands  of  history  somehow  set  up  their 
own  dynamics.  .  .  .  Some  recognizably  au¬ 

thentic'  Crankshaw  comes  through  in  the  book. 

[However,  there]  is  hasty  writing,  with 
minor  repetitions  and  contradictions.  Tim  ac¬ 
counts  even  of  the  Hungarian  and  the  Cuban 
missile  confrontations  are  bland.  Khru¬ 
shchev's  crackdown  on  the  writers  in  1963  is 
given  only  a  perfunctory  nod.  .  .  .  The  last  du 
pages  give  the  sort  of  essay  that  a  reader 
would  have  welcomed  in  the  earlier  pages. 
There  are  indeed  some  deft  touchs  here.  ... 
From  a  commentator  of  Mr.  Crankshaw  s  stat¬ 
ure  this  [book]  is  a  disappointment.  Elizabeth 

Pond  Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  16  ’66 
llOOw 

Reviewed  by  Myron  Push  17-n 

Commentary  42:135  O  66  1750W 

Economist  221:55  O  1  ’66  360w 

"Crankshaw  has  combined  an  easygoing, 
readable  style  with  good  research  and  Personal 
experiences  to  produce  a  factual  and  tightly 
packed  chronicle  of  Khrushchev  s  career.  H-. 
portrays  Khrushchev  as  part  of  a  clique  far 
more  concerned  with  personal  power  ^nd  na- 
tional  strength  than  with  ideology  or  world  rev¬ 
olution.  Not  detailed  enough  for  the  specialist, 
the  book  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader  and 
the  college  student.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 
the  coi  »_jbrary  j  91;2478  My  15  ’66  180w 

“Crankshaw’ s  biography  is  an  uneven  and 
heavHy  Wa^book^^^.  Notion, ,™nd& ] 

E8TleWNd.wbyst«SminC?2":!«“tN  18  ’86  400w 

"Reviewed  bv  H  E.  Salisbury 

Review ea^y-ia-gX  R  pl  *  e  19  ,66  1450w 

New  Yorker  42:117  S  3  ’66  lOOw 
Newsweek  67:106  Je  20  '66  700w 
Newsweek  68:117  D  19  ’66  SOw 

“Crankshaw’s  fifth  book  on  Russia  is  a 
classic  in  scholarship,  in  perception,  in  style 
[It]  will  be  perused  by  every  Western 
"student  of  the  USSR,  and  it  will  be  a  thrilling 
adventure  for  any  reader.  Crankshaw  presents 
a  vast  assemblage  of  details  about  Khrushchev, 
many  of  them  hitherto  unrecorded  .  .  [He] 
explains  convincingly  why  Khrushchev  was  re- 
moved  from  power.  lV43.rsli3.il  jVI&cDuiiie 
Sat  R  49:23  Je  25  '66  750w 

“To  call  this  study  a  biography  is  somewhat 
sweeping:  for  the  early  years,  it  .is  rather  a 
reconstruction  based  as  much  on  inference  as 
on  established  facts,  which  are  few  and  not 
very  illuminating.  ...  It  is  his  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  scene  that  gives  Mr. 


Crankshaw  his  sureness  and  command  in 
handling  these  materials,  and  enables  him  to 
illuminate  .  .  .  what  would  otherwise  be  murky 
and  obscure.  .  .  .  Mr.  Crankshaw,  in  an  out¬ 
standingly  good  biography,  has  not  only  done 
justice  to  his  subject,  but  has  also  said  a 
great  many  revealing  things  about  the  face 
the  Soviet  Union  now  turns  to  the  world.” 

TLS  p970  O  27  ’66  1400w 


CRASSWELLER,  ROBERT  D.  Trujillo;  the 
life  and  times  of  a  Caribbean  dictator.  468p 
pl  $8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Trujillo  Molina,  Rafael  Lednidas. 
Dominican  Republic  66-14689 

“For  thirty-one  years,  Rafael  Trujillo  reigned 
as  absolute  master  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
His  influence  not  only  was  felt  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  but  extended 
to  the  halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  .  .  .  [This 
biography  depicts  the  man,!  the  land  and  the 
people  he  ruled,  and  the  tragic  legacy  he  left.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Robert  D.  Crassweller  has  supplied  the 
first  work  on  Trujillo  that  can  rightfully  claim 
to  be  objective,  reliable  and  knowledgeable 
regarding  both  this  fascinating,  frightening  man 
and  Dominican  culture  in  general.  Not  only  a 
conscientious  and  sensitive  historian  but  also 
a  skillful  and  impressive  writer,  Mr.  Crass¬ 
weller  succeeds  in  presenting  a  first-rate  book 
which  answers  all  the  questions  on  his  subject. 
Much  of  this  new  material  stems  from  personal 
interviews  with  people  who  themselves  were 
actively  involved  in  the  dictatorship.”  Norbert 
Muhlen 

America  115:160  Ag  13  ’66  600w 
“Is  Crassweller’s  portrait  overdrawn?  In  a 
measure,  yes — but  it  is  also  uncomfortably  close 
to  truth.  .  .  .  Crassweller  might  have  difficulty 
proving  all  his  assertions.  He  has  consulted  the 
now-available  records  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
library  of  books  generally  relating  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  has  relied  on  many 
personal  contacts.  .  .  .  [His]  account  is  far 
from  being  detached  and  judicious.  He  thinks 
that  Trujillo,  his  police-terror  chief  Johnny 
Abbes,  and  indeed  the  whole  crowd,  ‘were  evil.’ 
(The  book  might  have  been  stronger  if  many 
such  adjectives  had  been  omitted:  facts  carry 
their  own  verdict.)  Crassweller  has  neverthe¬ 
less  written  a  devastating  history.”  A.  A. 
Berle 

Book  Week  p4  Je  19  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodseli 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  25  ’66 

600w 

Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Kidder 

Library  J  91:3414  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Draper 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  7  ’66  2200w 
Newsweek  68:86  Ag  1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lavine 

Sat  R  49:28  Ag  13  ’66  1250w 


CRAWFORD,  STANLEY.  Gascoyne.  245p  $4.95 
Putnam 

66-10465 

Gascoyne  “is  a  man  who  spends  whole  weeks 
in  his  car,  eats  there,  sleeps  there  and  conducts 
his  business  by  mobile  telephone.  His  business 
is  making  money,  pinching  pennies,  holding 
power  and  fostering  corruption.  His  position  is 
unassailable  until  the  murder  of  one  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  threatens  to  ruin  him.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Here  is  a  real  ‘camp’  novel.  .  .  .  [It]  seems 
to  be  a  fine  example  of  the  formless  imagina¬ 
tion  in  action.  Perhaps  it  might  attract  some 
followers  from  the  ultra  Left  but  really  it  could 
make  a  stronger  stand  as  the  lead  story  in  the 
Sophomore  Humor  Magazine.”  T.  O’Hara 
Best  Sell  26:50  My  1  ’66  270w 

Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  27  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91  :2360  My  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  71:737  My  20  ’66  llOw 
“If  you  are  ih  the  untrustworthy  state  of 
being  over  30,  you  may.  like  me.  not  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  [this]  mad  fantasia  of 
the  Freeway  Age  which  happens  in  a  kind  of 
Southern-California-, cubed  and  begins  (at  least) 
as  a  murder  mystery.  To  the  elderly,  or  at  any 
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CRAWFORD,  STANLEY — Continued 
rate  to  this  elder,  parts  of  its  satiric  phantas¬ 
magoria  are  pretty  wonderful  .  .  .  and  much  of 
it  is  repetitive  and  chaotic;  but  I  have  a  strong 
notion  that  the  young  may  seize  upon  this  as 
one  of  Their  Books.  Certainly  our  civilization 
has  asked  for  such  a  rough-shod  trampling  as 
it  receives  here."  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  10  ’66  90w 
“The  opening  pages  of  Stanley  Crawford’s 
first  novel  read  like  a  wild  parody  of  the  hard- 
boiled  detective  story.  .  .  .  Gascoyne  s  first- 
person  narration,  deadpan  if  grammatically  un¬ 
inhibited,  adds  a  dimension  to  the  preposterous 
goings-on.  until  one  wonders  uneasily  just  how 
exaggerated  they  really  are.  This  is  an  up¬ 
roarious  book,  but  the  fun  does  not  obscure  the 
chilling  reality  that  inspired  it."  R.  L.  Brown 
Sat  R  49:95  My  7  ’66  360w 
TLS  p479  My  26  ’66  300w 


CRAWLEY,  C.  W.,  ed.  The  New  Cambridge 
modern  history,  v9.  See  The  New  Cambridge 
modern  history 


CREASEY,  JOHN.  The  case  of  the  innocent 
victims.  191p  $3.95  Scribner 

66-13258 

This  novel  “sends  Handsome  West  on  the 
track  of  a  psychopathic  baby  killer  and  through 
the  curious  confines  of  a  carpet  warehouse. 
Roger  needed  not  only  his  own  staff  for  this 
one,  but  also  the  help  and  understanding  of 
Spendlove  of  the  Globe  to  supply  background 
information,  and  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  end  of  the  long  dangerous 
trail.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  is  ingenious  enough  in  plot, 
if  pretty  far-fetched;  and  the  dependable  Super¬ 
intendent  (of  Scotland  Yard)  ‘Handsome’  West 
is  the  one  who  finally  unmasks  the  villain.” 
Best  Sell  25:431  F  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1929  Ap  1  ’66  80w 
“I’m  not  sure  how  much  I  believe  the  psycho¬ 
pathology  of  the  solution  [of  the  story] ;  but 
it’s  a  steadily  fascinating  baffler,  with  good 
action  and  a  credible  picture  of  the  Yard  at 
work.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  13  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  20w 


CREASEY,  JOHN.  For  other  books  by  this 
author,  see  Marric,  J.  J. 


CREESE,  WALTER  L.  The  search  for  environ¬ 
ment  :  the  garden  city  before  and  after.  360p 
130il  $15  Yale  univ.  press 

711  City  planning  66-12492 

The  dean  of  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  “offers  a  history  of  .  .  .  the  garden 
city  which  emerged  in  England  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  idealists’  answer  to 
the  bloated,  congested  and  slum-ridden  in¬ 
dustrial  city.  In  his  opening  chapters  he  deals 
with  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Utopianism  within  the  framework  of  the,  city 
as  it  stood  .  .  .  before  he  comes  to  the  self- 
contained  communities  .  .  .  and  to  the  ideas  of 
Ebenezer  Howard.  In  the  later  part  of  the  book 
[there  is  a]  transition  ...  to  the  postwar  new 
towns.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Ruth  Emery 

Am  Hist  R  72:190  O  '66  400w 


Economist  221:384  O  22  '66  550w 
‘‘[The  author]  has  written  an  important  and 
fascinating  book  that  should  interest  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  urban  environment.”  Wolf 
Yon  Eckhardt 

Library  J  91:3702  Ag  ’66  180w 


A  book  about  British  experience  written  hi 
an  American  has  the  great  advantage  o; 
objectivity.  Professor  Creese  treats  his  sub.iec1 
as  history  rather  than  environmental  police 
and  avoids  getting  embroiled  in  polemics  abou 
density,  social  insufficiency  and  waste  of  ir¬ 
replaceable  land  of  which  the  new  towns  have 
been  the  victim  since  the  war.  Yet  he  has 
followed  the  arguments  closely  and  has  not 
like  so  many  others,  accepted  without  questioi 
the,  assumption  of  the  garden  citv  fanatics 
As  a  result  he  has  produced  a  most  valuable 


study  of  events  and  ideas  up  to  1940.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  eventually  write  a 
sequel.” 

TLS  p727  Ag  11  ’66  350w 
“[This  book  is  written]  with  rare  scholarship, 
obviously  aimed  at  knowledgeable  readers.  .. .  . 
[Creese’s]  perspective  is  that  of  an  artist- 
historian,  displaying  his  keenest  sensitivity  for 
domestic  architecture,  social  action,  and  civil 
amenities.  [He]  ardently  embraces  most  tenets 
of  the  leading  planners  whose  accomplishments 
he  studies.  .  ■ .  .  [His]  style  and  love  of  his 
material  .  .  .  will  sustain  even  the  architec¬ 
turally  illiterate  reader.  .  .  .  [The]  book  bears 
the  elusive  stamp  of  good  writing  about  archi¬ 
tecture  and  city  planning — a  sense  of  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  placers  he  describes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  only  lightly  sketched,  but  that 
he  has  an  eye  for  people  becomes  apparent  in 
his  excellent  presentation  of  that  fascinating 
group  of  creative  artists,  civic  activists,  and 
patrons  who  led  in  the  development  of  the 
places  [described].”  Dennis  Durden 

Yale  R  56:120  O  ’66  600w 


CREIGHTON,  CHARLES.  A  history  of  epi¬ 
demics  in  Britain:  with  add.  material  by 
D  E.  C.  Eversley  [and  others].  2d  ed  2v 
706;883p  il  $50  Barnes  &  Noble 
614.4  Epidemics  65-8107 

“Contents: — v.l:  From  A.D.  664  to  the  Great 
Plague:  v.2:  From  the  Extinction  of  the  Plague 
to  the  Present  Time.  .  .  •  [This  is  an]  ac¬ 
count  of  epidemics  in  Britain  from  the  record¬ 
ed  pestilence  of  664  to  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
proportions  through  the  19th  century.  .  .  . 

Creighton’s  work  was  first  edited  in  1891-94. 
This  second  edition  includes  a  new  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Eversley  (University  of  Birmingham) 
and  a  discourse  on  Creighton’s  life  and  char¬ 
acter  by  [Ashworth]  Underwood  (University 
of  London).”  (Choice)  Selected  bibliography 
of  epidemiological  literature  since  1896.  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


“The  detailed  recording  of  these  events  in 
Britain  makes  these  volumes  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  books  for  research  in  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  history.  The  books  describe  the  tragedy 
of  uncontrollable  diseases.  The  loss  of  whole 
segments  of  a  population  as  each  epidemic 
swept  the  land  has  undoubtedly  changed  the 
course  of  history  throughout  the  ages.  The 
sociologist  and  the  economist  as  well  as  the 
medical  historian  can  find  here  a  wealth  of 
material.” 

Choice  3:425  J1  ’66  150w 
“Creighton  was  a  strange  quirky  man  with 
all  kinds  of  prejudices  and  blind  spots,  among 
them  a  disbelief  in  the  pathogenic  properties 
of  bacteria,  a  strong  skepticism  about  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  and  an  almost  paranoid 
hostility  to  Edward  Jenner.  .  .  .  [Yet  the 

author]  was  a  qualified  physician,  a  skilled 
physiologist,  a  first-rate  historian  and  a  gifted 
writer.  These  strengths  outweighed  his  pre¬ 
judices.  Although  the  history  is  entirely  mis¬ 
leading  when  it  touches  on  questions  of  path¬ 
ology  and  vaccination,  on  balance  it  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  survey  that  reflects  an  enormous  amount 
of  research  and  a  pioneering  work  in  relating 
epidemic  disease  to  social  circumstances.” 

Sci  Am  215:112  Ag  ’66  330w 


CREMER,  JAN.  I,  Jan  Cremer:  with  an  introd. 
by  Seymour  Krim.  (Shorecrest  bk)  312p  $4.95 
Shorewood  pubs. 

65-23716 

The  author  tells  “the  hard  facts  of  the  first 
20  years  or  so  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
Holland  just  before  World  War  II.  and  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  inhumane  brutality  of  the 
Nazi,  he  suffers,  seemingly  with  ioy,  the  pain 
to  the  human  heart  and  soul  that  a  boy  can 
experience  in  his  moves  from  orphanage  to 
orphanage.  _  from  reform  school  to  art  school, 
from  marriage  to  the  French  Foreign  Legion, 
and  so  on.  Cremer’ s  answer  is  always  the 
same:.  he  is  helpless  before  mankind:  he  is 
rebellious  before  the  least  rule  of  society.” 
(Library  J) 


Billed  as  a  ‘Dutch  literary  sensation.’  ‘I, 
Jan  Cremer  turns  out  to  be  .  .  .  full  of 
legally  publishable  garblings  on  the  life  and 
times  of  a  self-centered  nothing.  It  cannot 
hold  a  candle  to  the  now  forgotten  Kerouac. 
.  .  And  if  a  repetitiously  dull,  stupid  prose 

that  would  rate  a  C  in  junior  high  school 
must  he  called  ‘exciting,’  so  be  it.  But  re¬ 
member  that  mere  four-letter  words  do  not 
a  pornographer  make.  ...  In  the  Village,  every¬ 
one’s  been  doing  this  sort  of  thing  for  gen- 
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erations.  .  .  .  There  is  a  one-paragraph, 

seven-page  introduction  by  Seymour  Krim  that 
in  its  own  dishonest  way  is  better  than  the 
whole  book.  It  consists  of  a  frenetic,  hysterical 
effort  to  put  meaning  into  the"  emptiness  of 
Cre.mer  by  machine-gunning  words  at  the 
reader.  .  .  .  The  very  use  of  so  many  words 
to  discuss  this  book  raises  it  to  a  level  above 
the  utter  waste  it  really  is,  a  level  it  does 
not  deserve.”  V.  R.  Yanitelli 

Best  Sell  25:318  N  15  ’65  46Uw 
Reviewed  by  Nelson  Algren 

Book  Week  pl7  Ja  16  '66  800w 
"I  can  hear  a  small  break  in  Cremer’s  voice 
above  the  pantings  of  eroticism  and  cruelty: 
he  wants  to  be  loved,  understood  and  accepted. 
Nonetheless,  I  cannot  with  any  integrity  rec¬ 
ommend  this  book  to  anyone.”  R.  P.  Cay  ton 
Library  J  90:5413  D  15  '65  170w 
“I’m  against  censorship  and  rather  in 
favour  of  pornography;  but  I’m  even  more  In 
favour  of  literature,  and  this  isn’t  it.  It  poses 
a  problem  for  liberals,  however.  If  we  decry 
such  books  as  I  Jan  Cremer.  we  seem  to  rank 
with  the  interfering  fuddy-duddies:  if  we 
defend  them,  we’re  liable  to  exaggerate  their 
small  merits.  .  .  .  The  ‘English  version’,  as  the 
publishers  call  it,  is  a  brilliant  pastiche  of 
Anglo-American  slang — presumably  thanks  to 
Alexander  Trocchi.  .  .  .  There  are  some  ef¬ 
fective  confessional  passages  about  Cremer’s 
feelings  in  the  lavatory,  which  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  break  new  ground:  but  these  only  expose 
by  contrast  the  perfunctory,  adolescent,  day¬ 
dream  quality  of  much  of  the  rest.”  Richard 
Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:1006  D  24  ’65  550w 
Newsweek  66:106  D  20  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  Manfred  Wolf 

Reporter  34:56  Ap  7  ’66  lOOOw 
TLS  p37  Ja  20  '66  950w 

CREMIN,  LAWRENCE  A.  The  wonderful  world 
of  EUwood  Patterson  Cubberley;  an  essay 
on  the  historiography  of  American  education. 
81p  $2.50  Teachers  college 
370.973  Education — U.S.  Cubberley,  Ellwood 
Patterson  65-20769 

“This  historiographical  essay  centers  around 
a  discussion  of  Cubberley’s  Public  Education 
in  the  United  States  IBRD  1919]  .  .  .  still  used 
across  the  country  today  as  a  textbook.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  The  paper  was  presented  at  the  1964  meet¬ 
ing  of  The  Committee  on  the  Role  of  Education 
in  American  History.  Bibliographical  references. 


“This  essay  should  be  read  by  all  teachers 
and  critics  of  the  history  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Cremin  uses  Cubberley’s  [book]  as  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  ideas  of  broader  import¬ 
ance  to  the  professions  of  history  and  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [He]  classifies  the  work  as  a 
great  book.  He  admits  the  faults  currently 
charged  to  it;  in  fact,  he  has  been  one,  of  its 
best  critics.  But  he  shows  that  those  faults 
did  not  originate  with  Cubberley  and  that 
they  were  shared  by  the  late  nineteenth- 
century  historians  who  wrote  of  education. 
Moreover,  the  same  faults  were  exhibited 
frequently  in  historical  writings  not  concerned 
with  education.  In  support  of  his  theses, 
Cremin  quotes  scores  of  writers  from  Barnard 
to  Bailyn.  In  ninety-five  footnotes  (placed 
unfortunately  at  the  end  of  the  essay)  he 
cites  hundreds  of  books  and  articles.”  W.  H. 
Cartwright 

Am  Hist  R  71:725  Ja  ’66  300w 

J  Am  Hist  52:678  D  '65  60w 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Brubacher 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:230  D 


’65  1250w 


CREWS,  FREDERICK  C.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers;  Hawthorne’s  psychological  themes. 
279p  $6.75  Oxford 

813  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  66-16011 

“The  author  finds  Hawthorne  not  serene  but 
anxious,  not  morally  certain  but  ambivalent. 
The  book  defines  the  terms  of  Hawthorne’s 
lifelong  self-debate  and  reveals  its  presence  in 
the  texture  of  his  fiction.  .  .  .  Professor  Crews 
believes  that  in  all  Hawthorne’s  best  fiction 
there  is  a  powerful  tension  between  comfortable 
half-truths — which  Hawthorne  himself  earnest¬ 
ly  wants  to  believe — and  hints  of  unconscious 
motivation.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“By  concentrating  on  Hawthorne’s  psycho¬ 
logical  concerns,  [the  author  shows]  that  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  concern  is  indeed  with  buried  motives 


which,  while  binding,  are  not  easily  understood 
by  the  characters  themselves.  .  .  .  Some  of 
Mr.  Crews's  best  pages  are  those  which  clarify 
Hawthorne's  art  and  thoughL  by  recourse  to 
concepts  that  stem  from  psychoanalytic  theories. 
His  reconsideration  of  Hawthorne's  use  of 
dreams  and  fantasies  is  particularly  illuminat¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  His  investigation  is  very  seriously 
marred,  however,  by  his  insistence  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  so  compulsively  ridden  by  his  own 
‘classically  Oedipal’  and  ‘incestuous’  feelings 
that  his  ‘plots  depict  with  incredible  fidelity 
the  results  of  IHawthorne's]  unresolved 
Oedipal  conflict.’  That’s  much  too  restric¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  [This  book]  has  so  much  merit  that 
it  should  create  an  important  turning-point 
in  the  study  of  Hawthorne’s  ambiguous  art.” 
Lawrence  Thompson 

Book  Week  p5  My  8  ’66  1250w 
“Literary  criticism  based  on  Freudian  psy¬ 
chology  had  its  heyday  in  the  1920’.s  and  1930’s. 
Now  along  comes  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  with  a  revival,  apply¬ 
ing  psychoanalytic  theories  to  Hawthorne  and 
his  work,  and  in  the  process  seemingly  bent 
on  demolishing  other  critics.  One  by  one 
respected  names  in  Hawthorne  criticism  are 
paraded  before  the  reader  and  belabored  for 
having  used  Christian  instead  of  Freudian 
symbolism  in  attempting  to  interpret  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Eleven  stories  and  the  four  mature 
novels  are  analyzed  to  ‘demonstrate’  how 
Hawthorne  anticipated  Freud.” 

Choice  3:634  O  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Porte 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4  J1  14  ’66 
llOw 

Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Commonweal  84-504  Ag  5  ’66  1850w 
“The  term-paper  students  will  pounce  on 
this  one,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  return  in 
maturer  years  to  this  arid  work.  And  one  has 
the  feeling  that  it  does  little  to  shake  the  im¬ 
mense  reputation  of  a  classic  American  novelist 
whose  complexities  must  continue  to  elude  the 
most  painstaking  academic  dissection.”  Allan 
Angoff 

Library  J  91:2493  My  15  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Holmes 

New  Eng  Q  39:537  D  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Rahv 

N  Y  Rev  of  Biooks  7:21  S  22  ’66  1250w 
“As  should  be  said  at  once,  [this]  critic’s 
purpose  in  probing  the  moral  surface  in  search 
of  the  hidden  psychological  code  isn’t  to  justify 
some  provocative  upward  reassessment  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  reputation.  .  .  .  but  to  clarify  [his 

work].  ...  If  it  were  possible  to  think  of  Mr. 
Crews  as  ...  a  person  bidding  for  small  notice 
and  lacking  gifts  capable  of  earning  much 
more — the  notice  could  be  granted  without  a 
qualm.  But  that  view  of  Mr.  Crews  isn’t  pos¬ 
sible.  .  .  .  Most  readers  of  This  The  Pooh  Per¬ 
plex,  BRD  1963]  knew  from  the  first — with  de¬ 
light — that  its  author  possessed  a  fine  meas¬ 
uring  eye  for  the  gap  between  the  words 
literary  professionals  utter  about  imaginative 
literature  and  the  full  life  of  that  literature 
as  experienced  by  ideal  ‘ordinary’  readers.  And 
it  is  this  awareness  that  is  absent  [here].” 
Benjamin  DeMott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  My  22  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  A.  N.  Kaul 

Yale  R  5-6:148  O  ’66  2000w 


CRICHTON,  ROBERT.  The  secret  of  Santa 
Vittoria:  a  novel.  447p  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-20256 

The  author  of  The  Great  Impostor  (BRD 
1959)  recounts  the  story  of  how  the  inhabitants 
of  Santa  Vittoria.  an  Italian  hill  town,  man¬ 
aged  to  protect  its  wealth,  one  million  bottles 
of  wine,  from  the  invading  Nazis  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  The  town’s  new  mayor. 
Tt.alo  Bombolini,  a  disciple  of  Machiavelli.  man¬ 
ages  to  outwit  the  Germans  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Sepp  von  Prum. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Miller 

America  115:394  O  1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:190  S  1  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curlev 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  28  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  ’66 
190w 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:3467  J1  ’66  170w 
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CRICHTON,  ROBERT — Continued 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  courage — and  no  little 
craft — to  blend  the  diverse  and  exotic  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  Robert  Crichton  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  this  heady  brew  of  a  novel,  a  me¬ 
lange  of  allegory,  symbolism,  several  kinds  of 
comedy  (including  comedies  of  error  and  oo6ra 
bouffe),  traces  of  Don  Quixote  and  John 
Hersey’s  Major  Joppolo,  and  a  plot  involving 
barely  credible  incidents  of  blind  fate.  In  Mr. 
Crichton's  hands  the  result  is  that  most  wel¬ 
come  rarity,  a  novel  that  is  a  joy  to  read,  its 
hallmark  something  impossible  to  fake:  a  rol¬ 
licking  narrative  drive  that  never  lets  up. 
.  .  .  [This]  is  a  picaresque  novel  tinged  with 
black  humor,  and  its  flaws  seem  somehow  un¬ 
important  when  one  is  under  the  spell  of  its 
runaway  zest  for  life  and  living.”  David 
McDowell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ag  28  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Whitney  Balliett 

New  Yorker  42:235  D  10  ’66  220w 
“The  mountains  of  Italy  have  long  provided 
a  rich  story  lode  for  novelists  interested  in 
the  clash  between  simple  peasant  ways  and 
the  complexities  of  modern  society.  ...  A 
thorough  sluice  by  Robert  Crichton  has  washed 
out  a  sizable  chunk  of  narrative  gold.  .  .  .  The 
progress  of  the  match  [between  Bombolini 
and  von  Pruml  is  episodic,  charming,  horrify¬ 
ing,  touching  and  funny.  Author  Crichton  has 
dared  to  use  some  of  the  oldest  devices  in  the 
world — the  book  purports  to  be  a  manuscript 
left  on  the  doorstep  in  the  dead  of  night — and 
some  of  the  oldest  characters.  He  adds  to  the 
stolid  German  and  the  dissembling  mayor  a 
fiery  lover-hero,  beautiful  widow,  misanthropic 
martyr,  disillusioned  soldier,  innocent  virgin 
and  an  old  satyr.  But  he  handles  the  char¬ 
acterization  so  deftly  that  the  caricatures  be¬ 
come  portraits.” 

Newsweek  68:70  Ag  29  '66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:21  Ag  27  ’66  1550w 


A  CRITIQUE  of  pure  tolerance  [by]  Robert 
Paul  Wolff,  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.  [and]  Her¬ 
bert  Marcuse.  117p  $2.45  Beacon  press 
179  Toleration  65-20788 

“All  three  essayists  unite  on  the  minimal 
insistence  that  the  pluralistic,  tolerant  society 
must  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  vastly 
changed  social  circumstances  which  have 
rendered  much  of  our  intellectual  heritage  ob¬ 
solete.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Nathan  Glazer 

Am  Soc  R  31:419  Je  ’66  950w 


"Although  [the  author's]  basic  philosophical 
positions  are  admittedly  antithetical,  for  each 
of  them  ‘the  prevailing  theory  and  practice  of 
tolerance  turned  out  on  examination  to  be  in 
varying  degrees  hypocritical  masks  to  cover  ap¬ 
palling  political  realities.’  The  authors  have 
provided  for  the  general  reader  some  political 
analyses  that  are  not  without  interest,  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  they  have  contributed  any¬ 
thing  original  of  enduring  philosophical  im¬ 
portance.  They  do,  however,  illustrate  clearly 
and  concisely  how  some  of  the  more  responsible 
thinkers  of  the  New  Left  today  look  on  toler¬ 
ance.  For  this  reason  some  libraries  may  want 
the  book.” 

Choice  3:129  Ap  ’66  140w 

J  Philos  63:457  S  1  ’66  3600w 


‘This  is  a  stimulating,  challenging  work 
which  properly  belongs  in  all  academic  col¬ 
lections.”  R.  A.  Grav 

Library  J  90:4985  N  15  ’65  230w 
“Some  bigoted  critics  will  undoubtedly  attack 
this  book  as  being  silly  and  obnoxious:  they 
will  accuse  the  authors  of  delivering  unto  the 
world  of  scholarship  a  compendium  of  un¬ 
mitigated  goo-goo,  intellectual  euphoria,  and 
philosophical  masturbation.  The  authors,  being 
tolerant  men,  will  ignore  these  flatulent  apostles 
of  prejudice  and  will  solace  themselves  in  the 
great  praise  they  are  likely  to  get  on  the 
centerfold  of  New  York’s  leading  review  of 
books.  .1  must  tolerantly  conclude  by  com¬ 
plimenting  the  Beacon  Press  on  its  excellent 
job  of  binding  and  layout.”  P.  P.  Witonski 
Nat  R  18:230  Mr  8  ’66  230w  vvlumsKI 
"Whether  in  the  end  we  agree  with  [the 
authors],  we  are  in  their  debt  for  obliging  us 
to  consider  whether  tolerance,  as  now  practiced 
m  our  country,  is  a  luxury  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford.  .  .  .  Ironically,  .  .  .  fthevl  are 
guilty  of  the  very  same  fault  they  ascribe  to 
is.  they  attack  symptoms 
rather  than  their  causes.  In  so  doing  they 
either  leave  the  cause  itself  without  a  cure 


(as  in  the  case  of  Wolff  and  Moore),  or  else 
suggest  a  cure — suppression  of  the  Right  (as 
in  tne  case  of  Marcuse],  which  would  probably 
kill  the  patient.  It  is  true  that  in  the  guise 
of  tolerance,  most  of  us  submit  to,  if  we  do 
not  implicitly  condone,  some  intolerable  so¬ 
cial  evils.  But  this  no  more  implies  that 
toierance  as  such  is  a  vice  than  it  does  that 
liberty,  of  which  tolerance  is  the  shield,  is  an 
evil.  So  far  as  the  critique  of  tolerance  is 
concerned,  therefore,  Locke  is  still  greatly  to 
be  preferred-  to  the  authors  of  this  book.” 
H.  D.  Aiken 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:10  Je  9  ’66  4250w 


CROCKER,  WALTER.  Nehru;  a  contemporary’s 
estimate:  with  a  foreword  by  Arnold  Toynbee. 
186p  $5  Oxford 

B  or  92  Nehru,  Jawaharlal  66-31908 

A  former  Australian  ambassador  to  India 
“gives  his  personal  impressions  of  the  Indian 
leader  .  .  .  from  frequent  personal  contacts, 

supplemented  by  a  .  .  .  study  of  documentary 
sources.  .  .  .  [He]  describes  20th-century  India, 
the  England  Nehru  knew  as  a  student,  and 
[Nehru’s]  personal  background.  .  .  .  He 

evaluates  Nehru's  service  as  Prime  Minister 
.  .  .  and  his  actions  in  the  Kashmir,  Goa,  and 
Chinese  border  affairs.  Personal  attributes  and 
relations  with  contemporaries  are  also  ex¬ 
amined.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


The  book  will  be  of  little  use  to  historians 
searching  for  verifiable  information.  But  much 
of  it  is  a  fine,  sensitive,  and  balanced  ap¬ 
preciation.  .  .  .  The  author  can  focus  our  at¬ 
tention  on  such  seldom-mentioned  traits  of 
Nehru  as  his  self-control,  his  abhorrence  of 
gossip,  his  enormous  physical  energy,  his  lack 
of  humor,  and  his,  unwillingness  to  be  ruth¬ 
less,  and  then  quickly  show  their  relevance 
to  Nehru’s  public  policies  and  his  political 
style.  •  ,  •  •,  If  one  can  overlook  the  first  half 
of  the  book,  .  .  .  the  latter  part  will  justify 
close  reading.”  C.  H.  Heimsath 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:193  S  ’66  380w 
Choice  3:561  S  ’66  lOOw 

.  “As  an  estimate  of  Nehru’s  policies  [this] 
is  a  harsh  one,  sometimes  an  uncharitably 
harsh  one.  Mr  Crocker,  for  instance,  gives 
an  extended  and  useful  account  of  the  almost 
Hitlerian  propaganda  campaign  that  preceded 
the  Indian  attack  on  Goa;  he  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  Indian  attitude  over  Goa, 
nor,  evidently  did  he  ever  pause  to  think 
that  it  might  even  be  justified.  However 
HI' e  .P phtical  reporting  is  not  the  strong  point 
of  this  book:  Mr  Crocker  does  not  appear — 
to  judge  from  what  he  reveals — to  have  seen 
much  more  of  what  happened  behind  the  New 
Delhi  faqade  than  was  available  to  any  rea¬ 
sonably  observant  outsider.  .  .  ,  Mr  Crocker’s 
judgments  on  Nehru  the  man  are  very  much 
more  illuminating,  and  except  to  the  eyes  of 
idolatry,  usually  fair.” 

Economist  220:451  J1  30  ’66  260w 

Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:1879  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
NY  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ap  24  ’66  200w 
‘  FP.uld  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  likeness 
more  faithful  than  Mr,  Crocker’s.  No  previous 
mlny  us  as  n,ear  to  the  essence  of  the 

Poes  this  elegant,  well-informed  and 
sensitive  estimate.  .  .  The  comhin^tinn 
of  sympathy  with  objectivity  makes  this  con¬ 
temporary  s  estimate  extraordinarily  compul¬ 
sive  reading  for  anyone  with  even  a  moderate 
interest  in  Indian  affairs.  .  .  .  Mr  Crocker  has 
his  own  prejudices  so  well  under  control  that 

hi^seirfarewhnVolate  his  J'udfraerit  of  the  man 
mmseit.  whose  very  worst  mistakes’  could 
never  completely  blot  out  the  qualities  that  his 
biographer  values  so  highly.  ,  .  .  [Howeverl 

his  r writ. i mr  ®ad'  e]egiac'  nostalgic  quality  about 
TLS  pl20  F  17  ’66  900w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxxvii  autumn  ’66  130w 


a ,,  nostalgic  portrait*  Picture™ Imd 

a® s  ^ho^eT&dThU^  bv^Th eodore cf 
lan0n(NnY)  Burt  Goldb,att-  217o  $9.95  Macmil- 

780.974  New  York  (City).  Carnegie  Hall 

.  63-14192 

inis  book  deals  with  the  seven  decades  rvP 
Carnegie  Hall  as  the  ‘nation’s  leading  showcase 

for  the  performing  arts.’  From  calypso  to 
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classical  ballet.  Fats  Waller  to  Paderewski, 
Holliday  to  Galli-Curci,  Nash  to  Yeats.  Dixie¬ 
land  to  symphony.”  (J  Am  Hist)  A  Carnegie 
discography.  Index. 


Ultra-Radicals,  Chartists,  and  other  working- 
class  groups  on  the  Left  as  well  as  the  Tories 
on  the  Right  tended  to  give  a  selective  and 
rather  subjective  version  of  the  facts.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  Bibliography. 


J  Am  Hist  53:189  Je  ’66  40w 
‘‘The  chapter  on  Negro  performers  is  notable. 
.  .  .  The  more  than  165  studios  and  schools, 
where  serious  teachers  and  students  toil  .  .  . 
and  the  architecture  of  the  hall  are  covered. 
Pictures  and  a  very  readable  text  omit  nothing. 
For  all  music  and  theater  collections  and  all 
other  libraries  that  can  afford  it.”  W.  H. 
Matthews 

Lib’rary  J  91:1425  Mr  15  ‘66  90w 


CRONIN,  VINCENT.  The  romantic  way  [Eng 
title:  Four  women  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal]. 
287p  pi  $5.95  Houghton 

920  Berry,  Marie  Caroline  Ferdinande 
Louise  de  Naples,  duchesse  de.  Agoult, 
Marie  Catherine  Sophie  (de  Flavigny)  com- 
tesse  d’.  Balzac,  Evelina  (Rzewuslsa) 
Hanska.  Bashkirtseva,  Mariia  Konstantin¬ 
ovna.  Romanticism  66-10136 

The  author  of  a  biography  of  Louis  XIV 
(BRD  1965)  portrays  these  four  examples  of 
Romantic  women  who  were  “imaginative  by 
temperament  and  given  to  seeing  life  in  terms 
of  poetry  and,  particularly,  of  novels  in  vogue 
at  the  time.”  (Prologue)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“One  might  classify  The  Romantic  Way  as 
a  historical  entertainment,  illustrated  and  in¬ 
dexed.  In  writing  about  his  four  19th-century 
heroines,  Mr.  Cronin  uses  the  word  ‘romantic’ 
in  an  upper-case  sense,  describing  Romanticism 
as  a  way  of  life  with  a  code  almost  as  rigid 
as  that  of  courtly  love.  The  author  writes 
of  nothing  but  fact  as  he  has  discovered  it 
through  painstaking  (and  fascinating)  research, 
and  he  does  this  with  a  deftness  that  could 
be  the  despair  of  some  creators  of  historical 
novels.  .  .  .  The  result  is  four  excellent 

stories  about  a  quartet  of  outstanding  women, 
and  the  bonanza  of  a  most  pleasant  look 

at  the  social  history  of  the  period . 

Vain  as  some  of  their  posturing  might  seem, 
there  is  an  appeal  common  to  these  four 
women,  a  quality  that  the  author  draws  out 
in  his  book.”  M.  S.  McNiff 

America  114:386  Mr  19  ‘66  450w 
Reviewed  by  G-.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  26:3  Ap  1  ‘66  460w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Tweedale 

Library  J  91:2324  My  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

New  Statesman  70:939  D  10  ’65  550w 
“A  series  of  short  biographies  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  .  .  .  must  have 
a  unifying  theme.  .  .  .  Between  the  four 

women  described  by  Vincent  Cronin  there 
appears  to  be  very  little  real  connection.  Each 
flourished  in  the  19th  century:  each  had 
turbulent  appetites  and  strong  romantic  feel¬ 
ings.  Otherwise,  apart  from  the  fact  that  each 
of  them  was  a  goose  who  liked  to  believe 
that  she  had  been  bom  a  royal  swan,  they 
provide  a  strangely  incongruous  group  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Perhaps  an  exception  should  be  made 
for  Marie  Bashkirtseff  (1860-84) ;  she  alone 
had  a  touch  of  genuine  talent.  .  .  .  Her  three 
associates  were  fairly  commonplace  ladies, 
ennobled  by  their  circumstances  rather  than 
by  their  own  gifts.  .  .  .  Personally  I  have 
enjoyed  [Mr.  Cronin’s]  biographies.”  Peter 
Quennell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  13  '66  800w 
New  Yorker  42:178  Mr  12  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Marghanita  Laski 
Sat  R  49:33  F  26  ’66  600w 
TLS  p894  O  7  ’65  llOOw 


CROOK,  DAVID,  jt.  auth.  The  first  years  of 
Yangyi  commune.  See  Crook,  I. 


CROOK,  DAVID  PAUL.  American  democracy 
in  English  politics,  1815-1850.  237p  $5.60  Ox¬ 

ford 

320.5  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 19th  century.  U.S. — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment — 1815-1861  [65-6798] 

The  author  ‘‘is  concerned  with  the  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  theoretical  climate  of  opinion 
of  the  time,  and  hence  he  has  concentrated  his 
attention  on  the  ideas  and  writings  of  the  more 
prominent  and  articulate  thinkers.  The  author 
believes  that  the  most  objective  appraisal  of 
the  United  States  and  its  positive  achievements 
came  from  the  Whig  party.  By  comparison  the 


“[The  author]  examines  thought  and  opin¬ 
ion,  not  politics  in  action.  .  .  [His]  most 

original  contribution  is  the  attempt  to1  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  was  a  distinctively  Whig 
approach  to  America.  .  .  .  Finally  [he]  deals 
With  the  influence  of  Tocqueville  on  British 
thought,  ascertaining  once  again  that,  in  in¬ 
terpreting  his  great  work,  men  with  differing 
assumptions  and  prepossessions  largely  found 
what  they  wished.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  valuable 
m  giving  a  new  and  more  realistic  perspective 
to'  the  old  question  of  the  ‘influence’  of  the 
United  States  on  Britain.  And  we  may  be 
grateful  for  the  detailed  tables  of  relevant 
articles  in  the  reviews  with  their  painstaking 
ascriptions  of  authorship.”  H.  D.  Jordan 
Am  Hist  R  71:1342  Jl  ’66  500w 
‘‘[A]  carefully  prepared,  well -organized,  and 
extensively  footnoted  monograph.  .  .  .  As  a 
background  for  [his]  analysis,  [the  author]  has 
provided  a  broad  spectrum  of  British  opinion 
which  ranges  from  the  intellectual  radicalism  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill  through 
the  widespread  and  sometimes  inconsistent 
Whiggism  of  the  center  groups  to  the  Tories  on 
the  Right.  .  .  .  This  volume  concludes  with  an 
extensive  appendix  which  lists  articles  on  the 
United  States  in  British  periodicals,  1815-1860, 
a  shorter  list  of  some  leading  articles  in  British 
perodicals  on  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  1836-1865,  a 
nine-page  bibliography,  and  a  serviceable  in¬ 
dex.”  B.  C.  Weber 

J  Am  Hist  52:824  Mr  ’66  380w 
“[This  book]  is  scholarly,  objective,  good 
tempered  and.  in  the  best  sense,  critical.  True, 
its  range  is  limited.  The  sources  used  are  the 
old  stand-bys,  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly, 
the  Westminster,  Blackwood’s,  Fraser’s.  The 
religious  periodical  press  is  neglected:  so  is  the 
daily  press.  .  .  .  Institutions  are  neglected,  too. 
.  .  .  But  what  Dr.  Crook  has  done,  he  has  done 
well.  .  .  The  proof  reading  is  not  as  good  as 

we  used  to  expect  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
and  there  are  one  or  two  odd  statements.” 

TLS  p46  Ja  20  ’66  270w 


CROOK,  ISABEL.  The  first  years  of  Yangyi 
commune,  by  Isabel  and  David  Crook.  288p 
Pi  $6.75  Humanities  press 


338.76  Yangyi  People's 
(People’s  Republic  of 
Social  conditions 


Commune.  China 
China,  1949-  ) — - 

66-2403 


This  book  sketches  the  process  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  development  of  Yangyi  Commune, 
located  about  275  miles  southwest  of  Peking. 
The  authors,  who  teach  English  at  the  Foreign 
Languages  Institute,  in  Peking,  were  in  Ten 
Mile  Inn,  now  a  brigade  of  Yangyi  Commune, 
for  eight  months  during  1947-48,  and  returned 
again  to  study  the  development  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  during  the  summers  of  1959-60.”  (Choice) 


A  considerable  virtue  of  this  book  is  that 
it  gives  a  detailed  case  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  China  from  mutual  aid,  through  the 
cooperative,  to  the  more  complex  commune. 
•  •  Hie  whole  this  book  is  well  and  simply 

written.  Students,  laymen,  and  professionals 
in  the  field  can  profit  largely  because  of  the 
concrete  data  on  important  aspects  of  com¬ 
mune  development.  The  reader  can  adjust  to 
the  tendency  toward  oversimplified  presenta¬ 
tion  and  an  over  credulous  posture.  A  welcome 
balance  to  the  ill-humored  polemics  which 
often  pervade  Western  discussion  of  things 
Chinese 

'  Choice  3:858  N  ’66  200w 


.[this  book]  is  the  sequel  to  Revolution  in  a 
Chinese  Village  [BRD  1961],  Together,  the 
two  books  form  an  extremely  valuable  record 
of  the  drastic  and  repeated  social  changes  that 
have  shaken  the  valley.  .  .  .  The  only  other 
first-hand  survey  of  the  kind  is  [Jan]  Myrdal’s 
Report  from  a  Chinese  Village  [BRD  1965], 
...  Myrdal  lives  in  the  west  and  writes  for 
westerners:  for  this  reason,  and  because  of 
his  deep  sympathy  with  the  peasant  com¬ 
munists,  he  tends  to  minimise  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  mistaken  policies  of  1958-1960,  which 
had  been  reversed  by  1962.  .  .  .  The  Crooks 
live  in  Peking  in  a  totally  different  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  progress  of  the  communes,  which 
may  appear  to  us  rather  like  that  of  the 
Grand  Old  Duke  of  York,  is  for  them  a  logi¬ 
cal  and  consistent  advance.”  Martin  Bernal 
New  Statesman  72:172  Jl  29  ’66  300w 
“The  authors  do  not  hide  the  failures  and 
the  mistakes,  though  they  are  clearly  sym- 
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CROOK,  ISABEL — Continued 
pathetic  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  their 
adopted  home.  Their  comments  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  ledger  are  sometimes  lame.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  survey  ends  before  the 
bitter  years  succeed  the  euphoric  ones,  and  one 
hopes  that  the  Crooks  will  make  a  trilogy  of 
it.  .  .  .  This  is  probably  as  straightforward  and 
detached  an  account  of  the  Chinese  rural 
renaissance  as  we  can  expect.  .  .  .  This  sequel 
is  also  a  little  less  independent,  a  little  more 
anxious,  perhaps,  not  to  offend  their  heroes 
and  hosts,  than  its  predecessor.  But  it  will  rank 
for  many  years  as  the  best  insight  yet  offered 
us  into  the  mobilization  of  one  fifth  of  human¬ 
ity  into  the  communes.” 

TLS  plOl  F  10  ’66  480w 


CROSBY,  ALFRED  W.  America,  Russia,  hemp, 
and  Napoleon;  American  trade  with  Russia 
and  the  Baltic.  1783-1812,  by  Alfred  W. 
Crosby,  Jr.  320p  $6.50  Ohio  state  univ.  press 
382.0973  U.S. — Commerce.  Russia — Com¬ 
merce  65-18735 

The  author  investigates  the  ‘‘composition  of 
this  trade,  national  entrepdts  (especially  Den¬ 
mark)  resulting  triangular  trading  patterns,  the 
effects  of  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Embargo,  and 
the  role  of  Adams  in  undermining  the  Con¬ 
tinental  System.”  (Choice)  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Marred  by  flippancy,  exaggeration,  and  short¬ 
ness  of  reach  for  merely  verbal  effects,  this 
book  nevertheless  contributes  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  indicated  in  the  subtitle.  .  .  . 
It  draws  on  numerous  consular  reports,  min¬ 
isterial  reports  from  Copenhagen  and  St„ 
Petersburg,  logbooks,  mercantile  letter  books, 
and  other  sources  to  show  the  corroding  effects 
of  American  shipping  upon  Napoleon’s  Con¬ 
tinental  System.  Particularly  rewarding  are 
discussions  of  .  .  .  the  British  licensing  system 
following  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  British  prac¬ 
tice  of  providing  convoys  to  protect  American 
merchantmen  in  the  Baltic  against  Danish 
privateers.  and  John  Quincy  Adams’  ex¬ 
periences  in  commercial  diplomacy.  .  .  .  The 
discursive  flow  of  American  shipping  and  com¬ 
modities  in  the  Baltic  during  the  years  1809- 
1812  is  clearly  delineated.  ...  It  is  a  pity  the 
author  did  not  frame  his  assessment  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  trade  in  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  rather  than  economic  terms.”  Stuart 
Bruchey 

Am  Hist  R  71:909  Ap  ’66  400w 
“How  important  trade  in  general  was  to  the 
young  American  economy  is  now  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  economic  historians.  Thus 
one  might  question  the  author’s  sweeping 
statements  to  the  effect  that,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  Russian  trade  the  American  economy  could 
have  never  survived.  There  should  be  some 
attempt  to  support  this  statement  quantita¬ 
tively.  Douglass  North’s  work  on  this  very 
period  [The  Economic  Growth  of  the  United 
States,  1790-1860,  BRD  19621  provides  the  basis 
for  any  such  study:  yet  Crosby  does  not  men¬ 
tion  it.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  the 
book  is  a  well  written  and  solid  piece  of  his¬ 
torical  research  and  exposition.  It  will  be  used 
mainly  by  specialists  in  this  era  of  American 
history,  although  it  certainly  is  fit  for  use  by 
undergraduates  as  well." 

Choice  3:58  Mr  ’66  120w 
“This  well-written  book  gives  interesting  and 
valid  insights  on  the  hectic  commerce  of  this 
period.  Crosby’s  greatest  service  is  to  dispel 
the  still -perpetuated  Federalist  myth  of  vast 
profits  from  American  commerce  after  the  em¬ 
bargo  was  repealed.  American  ships  flooded 
each  market  they  entered  in  those  years: 
profits  were  fleeting  and  bankruptcies  were 
common  among  the  merchant  population."  J 
H.  Reinoehl 

J  Am  Hist  52:823  Mr  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Hutson 

New  Eng  Q  39:252  Je  ’66  1050w 


CROSBY,  THEO.  Architecture:  city  sense.  95p 
il  col  il  $4.95:  pa  $2.25  Reinhold 
711  City  planning  65-14036 

This  book  “attempts  to  synthesise  ideas 
from  many  sources  into  a  coherent  approach 
to  city  planning,  with  the  basic  assumption 
that  city  life  is  desirable  and  exciting."  (Pref) 
Bibliography. 


“Crosby’s  style,  wit,  enthusiasm  and  seri¬ 
ousness  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the 
violence  of  Colin  St.  John  Wilson’s  reaction 


(Architectural  Design,  March,  1965)  to  the 
pointlessness  of  architecture  and  architectural 
education  in  the  United  States.  Crosby  begins 
and  ends  with  a  conventional  plea  for  plan¬ 
ning.  .  .  .  [He]  next  turns  to  cities  and  the 
thesis  that  architecture’s  main  values  derive 
from  its  urban  context.  .  .  .  The  book  puts 
forth  sound  ideas  on  density  and  traffic  in 
response  to  the  problems  of  sprawl  and  con¬ 
gestion.  .  .  .  Its  most  important  contribution 
appears  in  >  the  concept  of  action  planning 
credited  to  Otto  Koenigsberger  and  advocated 
by  Crosby.  .  .  .  [The  book]  moves  beyond 
eonnoisseurship  and  speaks  about  what  there 
is  for  us  to  do  here  and  now.”  Roger  Mont¬ 
gomery 

Arch  Forum  124:104  Ja-F  ’66  400w 

Choice  2:852  F  ’66  130w 
“[The  author]  would  like  to  see  buildings 
and  environments  of  value  protected  while 
decaying  areas  are  pulled  down  first.  This  view 
has  been  accepted  by  planners  at  Liverpool  and 
Bolton;  not,  alas,  by  the  piecemeal  destroyers  of 
Worcester  and  Shrewsbury.  Plans  and  photo-g¬ 
raphs  of  cities  as  they  are  and  might  be  ram 
home  Mr.  Crosby’s  points.” 

TLS  p477  Je  10  '65  150w 


CROSLAND,  MARGARET,  ed.  Selected  letters. 

See  Sade,  D.  A. 


CROSS,  WILBUR.  John  Diebold:  breaking  the 
confines  of  the  possible:  introd.  by  Karl  A. 
Hill.  303p  pi  $6.50  Heineman 
B  or  92  Diebold,  John.  Automation 

64-23623 

This  volume  of  The  Future  Makers  series 
“deals  with  automation  through  the  career  of 
John  Diebold.  .  .  .  The  Diebold  Group,  which 
he  founded  in  1954  at  the  age  of  28,  has 
extensive  management  consultant  operations  in 
North  and  South  America,  Europe,  and  the 
British  Commonwealth.”  (Library  J)  Appended 
is  a  chronology  o-f  the  development  of  automa¬ 
tion,  past,  present  and  future.  Bibliographies 
of  books  and  articles  on  automation  and  of  the 
selected  writings  of  John  Diebold.  Index. 


“[This]  book  is  well  structured  and  chapter 
headings  show  the  areas  in  which  computer 
systems  are  already  being  used.  The  book 
cannot  be  described  as  essential  reading  for 
any  college  course  unless  one  thinks  of  general 
courses  in  contemporary  civilization.  However, 
most  high  schools  and  colleges  should  have  a 
copy  for  general  reading  programs.  It  is 
easy  to  read,  nontechnical,  and  interesting.” 
Choice  3:548  S  ’66  140w  [TA] 

“This  understanding  and  penetrating  account 
of  [Diebold’ s]  career  becomes  also  a  very  clear 
and  valuable  delineation  of  the  whole  subject 
of  automation  for  the  layman  as  well  as  for 
the  sociologist  and  the  management  group. 
Highly  recommended.”  C.  R.  LeSueur 
Library  J  91:1880  Ap  1  ’66  i30w 


CROSSEN,  KENDALL  F.  The  conspiracy  of 
death.  See  Redston,  G. 


CROSSING,  WILLIAM.  Crossing’s  guide  to 
Dartmoor:  the  1912  ed.,  reprinted  with  new 
introd.  by  Brian  Le  Messurier.  529p  il  $13.50 
Taplinger 

914.2  Dartmoor,  England — Description  and 
travel  [66-21877] 

In  this  reprint  the  new  introduction  “gives 
an  account  of  Crossing’s  .  .  .  life  as  well  as  of 
the  mam  changes  on  the  moor  since  the  book 
was  written.  .  .  .  The  natural  features  and  the 
antiquities  with  the  legends  and  traditions  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  are  here  described.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index. 


’TA]  highly  entertaining  [book],  .  .  [ThisH 
guide  was  an  eagerly  sought  volume  for  many 
years,  and  the  publishers  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  for  their  courage  in  reprinting  it  now. 
.  .  .  Needed  in  large  and  medium  public  librar¬ 
ies,  and  in  collections  specializing  in  British 
topography.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:5605  N  15  ’66  40w 
“[The  author]  who  died  in  1928,  wrote  an 
indispensable  guide  to  Dartmoor  which  helped 
the  English  to  understand  that  this  upland  of 
granite,  bog  and  whortleberry  was  more  than 
a  slough  of  dreariness.  .  .  .  Much  that  he  had 
to  report  was  trivial,  and  now  and  then  senti¬ 
mental,  in  a  straightforward  way,  lacking  his¬ 
torical  and  prehistorical  triangulation.  .  .  .  Tet 
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his  better  articles  do  contribute  something  to 
Lthe]  special  repository  character  of  the  Moor. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  good  piece  on  cutting  turf  .  .  . 
and  a  particularly  fascinating  one  on  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  tended  rabbit  warrens . The  nine¬ 

teenth-century  photographs  (by  Robert  Burn- 
ard)  which  have  been  added  to  the  book  are 
sometimes  more  valuable  and  entertaining  titan 
the  articles. " 

TLS  p!063  N  24  '66  470w 


CROSSMAN,  R.  H.  S.  The  politics  of  socialism. 
252p  $5.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

329.942  Socialism.  World  politics — 1945-  . 

Great  Britain — Foreign  relations  65-15925 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Gould 

Commonweal  85:234  N  25  ’66  600w 


“The  present  collection  of  essays  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  much  to  establish  the  coherence 
and  relevance  of  Crossmanism.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  his  best  pieces  on  the  ‘Re-Thinking  of 
Socialism,  1951-64,’  including  his  now  famous 
contributions  to  the  Left-Right  controversy 
within  the  Labour  Party  in  1959-60.  The  second 
group  of  essays,  ‘Problems  of  Cold  War,  1950- 
63,’  though  they  are  equally  entertaining,  are 
perhaps  less  original  and  persuasive.”  David 
Caute 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:28  Je  9  ’66  2250w 
New  Yorker  41:159  F  19  ’65  llOw 


“Although  less  offensive  in  his  self-righteous¬ 
ness  than  the  preceding  generation  of  academic 
Jeremiah,  [the  author]  still  manages  to  irritate 
those  who  see  in  his  sovereign  Salvationist  rem¬ 
edies  little  but  quackery  and  self-deceiving 
fanaticism.  .  .  .  The  refreshing  feature  of  Mr. 
Crossman’s  character  is  his  courageous  in¬ 
tegrity.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  courage  and  wise, 

grudential  judgment  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
and.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Crossman]  believes  that  the 
public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  our  ills.  This  act 
of  faith  underlies  all  his  political  judgments, 
and,  inevitably  warps  them  into  inconsistency 
and  unreality.”  Raymond  English 

Va  Q  R  42:312  spring  ’66  1450w 


reporter  and  a  writer,  .  .  .  give  the  reader  an 
awareness  of  how  or  when  highway  robbery 
might  strike.  For  all  libraries."  F.  B.  Daven¬ 
port 

Library  J  91:2351  My  1  ’66  120w 
“  ‘Misled.  Tricked.  Robbed.  Swindled.  Vic¬ 
timized.’  That’s  the  five- barreled  subheading 
for  the  blunt  introduction  to  this  cautionary 
guidebook.  ...  A  hard-cover  version  of  an 
exposes  that  appeared  in  the  late  New  York 
Journal- American,  ‘Highway  Robbery’  is  short 
on  style,  long  on  steam.  It  is  also  overpriced 
and  worth  every  penny  of  it.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  11  ’66  lOOw 


CROZIER,  ERIC.  The  magic  flute;  Mozart’s 
opera  and  how  it  was  written;  the  young 
reader’s  guides  to  music;  il.  by  Erica  Mac- 
fadyen.  56p  $3  Walck,  H.Z. 

782.1  Mozart,  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolf¬ 
gang  Amadeus — Juvenile  literature 

65-21848 

This  “presents  the  story  of  Mozart’s  last 
great  opera  and  the  last  days  of  Mozart’s  life 
through  a  series  of  invented  letters  from 
Mozart  to  his  sister  Nannerl  (Maria  Anna). 
.  .  .  The  plot  of  the  opera  is  summarized  and 
an  account  of  Mozart's  death  is  given  by  a 
translation  of  an  authentic  letter  from  his 
sister-in-law.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades 
two  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“The  facts  and  the  atmosphere  of  Vienna 
are  here,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  story 
of  the  actual  opera.  Act  1  is  included  in  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  middle  of  the  book  and 
Act  II  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Addi¬ 
tional  purchase  for  those  interested  in  the 
opera  or  in  Mozart.”  M.  E.  Poarch 

Library  J  91:424  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
"Crozier  imitates  Mozart’s  letter-writing 
style  with  obvious  relish,  doling  out  facts 
and  personalities,  surrounding  the  composition 
and  performances  of  the  opera.  .  .  .  The  one 
lapse  from  authenticity  ...  is  well  advised. 
But  the  wit,  tone  and  brilliant  flashes  of  in¬ 
vention  are  all  there.  .  .  .  The  pen  and  ink 
drawings  lack  the  grace  of  the  prose,  but  do 
not  detract.”  Howard  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  ’66  190w 


CROWE,  PHILIP  K.  Sporting  journeys  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  183p  il  $7.50  Barre 

799.2  Hunting — Asia.  Hunting — Africa 

66-14860 

The  author  “was  ambassador  at  various  .times 
to  Ceylon  and  South  Africa.  This  is  an 
assortment  of  outdoor  stories,  principally  of 
big  game  hunting,  but  also  of  stream  or  trout 
fishing.  It  includes  stories  about  tigers, 
leopards,  bull  elephants,  hounds,  horses,  the 
jungle  in  general  and  shooting  techniques. 
(Library  J) 


CUA,  A.  S.  Reason  and  virtue;  a  study  in  the 
ethics  of  Richard  Price;  with  a  foreword  by 
Stephen  C.  Pepper.  196p  $5  Ohio  univ.  press 
171  Price.  Richard  66-10868 

“Richard  Price  (1723-1791)  was  [an]  .  .  .  Eng¬ 
lish  philosopher  with  close  affinities  to  Kant. 
.  .  .  [His]  treatise,  A  Review  of  the  Principal 
Questions  in  Morals,  ...  is  the  subject  of  this 
new  .  .  .  analysis.  Cua  deals  with  Price’s 

concepts  of  rightness  and  moral  intuition,  ex¬ 
amining  .  .  .  the  assumptions  underlying  his 
views.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Underlying  [the  stories  in  this  book]  is  a 
strong  feeling  for  conservation.  .  For  public 
libraries  with  sporting  book  collections.”  S.  J. 


Riccardi 

Library  J  91:2355  My  1  ’66  60w 
“It  is  one  thing  to  bump  creels  with  one’s 
fellow  fishermen  in  a  -Catskill  trout  stream; 
it  is  quite  another  to  flick  a  fly  into  Kashmirian 
waters  reserved  for  very  important  persons, 
or  to  be  outfitted  down  to  the  last  howdah  for 
a  bison  hunt  in  Mysore  by  the  'Maharajah 
himself.  You  don’t,  have  to  be  an  ambassador 
to  hunt  and  fish  in  style,  but  it  helps.  It  also 
helps,  when  reminiscing  over  one’s  trophies, 
to  do  so  with  wit  and  modesty.  Mr.  Crowe 
is  thrice  blessed.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  11  ’66  llOw 


CROWTHER,  SAM.  Highway  robbery  [by]  Sam 
Crowther  and  Irwin  Winehouse.  189p  $4.95 
Stein  &  Day 

629.2  Automobile  industry  and  trade.  Fraud. 

Swindlers  and  swindling  66-14947 

The  authors  “investigate  such  frauds  as 
tow-car  hauling,  traps  that  deliberately  cause 
drivers  to  break  local  laws,  the  rent-a-car 
racket  with  its  rigged  odometers,  financing,  .  .  . 
phony  repair  bills,  and  crooked  justices  of  the 
peace.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  anatomy  of  highway  robbery  might 
well  serve  as  an  introductory  text  to  the  many 
rackets  that  swindle  us  out  of  some  7  billion 
dollars  annually.  The  authors,  a  prizewinning 


“This  is  spotty  in  quality  and  frequently  dull, 
being  interspersed  only  occasionally  by  the  skill 
and  logic  that  Cua  now  shows.  Until  recent 
years  Price  was  at  best  a  neglected  minor 
moralist  of  the  18th  century,  but  sporadically 
teachers  have  atttempted  either  to  raise  him 
from  obscurity  or  to  note  his  similarity  or  dis¬ 
similarity  to  other  philosophers.  .  .  .  Cua’s  es¬ 
say,  despite  its  many  faults,  still  has  a  definite 
place  in  our  collections.” 

Choice  3:663  O  '66  240w 
"The  present  book  ably  expounds  and  analyzes 
Price’s  views,  marshals  the  comments  thereon 
by  significant  thinkers  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries;  and  concludes  with  a  judicious  and 
well-balanced  evaluation.  The  book  is  partic¬ 
ular  strong  in  its  correlation  of  Price’s  doctrines 
with  analogous  doctrines  of  subsequent  think¬ 
ers.”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:1427  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 


CUBAN  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  PROJECT, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI.  A  study  on  Cuba: 
the  colonial  and  republican  periods,  the  social¬ 
ist  experiment,  economic  structure,  institu¬ 
tional  development,  socialism  and  collectiviza¬ 
tion.  774p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Miami  press 
330.9  Cuba — Economic  conditions  65-25637 
This  work  “brings  together  facts  and  statis¬ 
tics  covering  most  phases  of  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  historv  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  presant  time.  In  each  section  of  the  book, 
one  on  the  colonial  period,  three  on  ‘Republican 
Cuba,’  and  a  final  one  on  the  years  since  1959. 
there  are  chapters  on  population,  public  finance. 
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CUBAN  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

— Continued 

agricultural  production,  labor,  international 
trade,  and  other  subjects  .  .  .  with  statistical 
tables  gathered  from  a  .  .  .  variety  of  sources 
[and]  .  .  .  discussions  of  such  matters  as  the 
control  of  sugar  production  and  prices,  the 
Cuban  government’s  efforts  to  protect  small 
sugar  growers,  and  legislation  improving  the 
condition  of  labor.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


“The  authors’  avowed  purpose  is  to  present 
an  objective  'factual  analysis’  with  a  minimum 
of  ‘personal  evaluations.’  The  emphasis  is 
almost  wholly  on  economic  development  [with] 
.  .  .  very  little  discussion  of  political  problems. 
.  .  .  Except  for  factual  information  about  the 
tariff  on  sugar,  there  is  little  discussion  of 
Cuba’s  relations  with  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
For  many  readers  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  will  be  the  section  on  Socialist 
Cuba.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  convinced  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  production 
and  in  living  standards  and  that  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  will  continue  and  become  more  evident 
with  the  passage  of  time.”  D.  G.  Munro 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:195  My  ’66  320w 


“[This]  is  an  abridged  English  translation 
of  Un  estudio  sobre  Cuba,  published  in  1963. 
Essentially  it  is  a  rationalization  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  of  the  pre-Castro  regimes.  Ap¬ 
plying  the  models  of  W.  W.  Rostow,  these 
exiled  economists  maintain  that  Cuba  had 
reached  the  ‘take-off’  stage  by  1958,  that  there 
was  no  economic  justification  for  the  socialist 
revolution  of  Fidel  Castro.  Though  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  data  are  perhaps  suspect  because 
of  the  conservative  tendencies  in  the  group, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  statistical  information. 
If  used  with  care,  therefore,  the  book  can 
provide  a  good  picture  of  Cuban  economic  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 

centuries.  Am  Hist  53:192  je  ’66  80w 


CULICAN,  WILLIAM.  The  Medes  and  Persians. 
260p  pi  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

913.35  Iran — History,  Art,  Iranian  65-16727 
“By  following  the  evolution  of  the  Luristan 
bronzes  and  other  metalwork  found  in  south¬ 
western  Iran,  Mr.  Culican  traces  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  from  a 
relatively  primitive  people  into  a  great  nation. 
He  provides  ...  [a]  panorama  of  the  mature 
Achaemenid  civilization — and  of  its  empire 
builders  (Darius.  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  and  Cyrus 
the  Great),  its  satrapy  system,  its  .  .  .  arts 
and  architecture,  and  its  decline  and  fall.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Genealogical  table;  The 
Achaemenid  family  to  Xerxes.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Culican  does  a  reasonably  good  job  with  a 
difficult  area  of  artistic  and  cultural  history. 
.  .  .  Some  of  this  material  has  been  discovered 
only  recently  and  allows  only  a  fragmentary 
picture.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  line  draw¬ 
ings  and  numerous,  very  clear  and  handsome 
plates,  each  with  its  own  informative  caption. 
.  .  .  The  only  major  fault  is  that  the  text  may 
prove  too  difficult  at  times  for  the  average 
reader.  The  author  often  refers  to  sites  and 
terms  which  will  be  known  only  to  the  archae¬ 
ologist.  This  makes  the  book-  a  more  useful 
summary  and  source  of  illustrations  for  the 
reader  with  some  initial  knowledge  of  the  area 
than  for  the  beginner.” 

Choice  3:65  Mr  ’66  170w 
"Mr.  Culican,  who  is  currently  Senior  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Semitic  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Melbourne  .  .  .  [plunges]  directly  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Luristan  and  related  finds  sans 
history,  sans  context,  and,  most  annovingly, 
sans  decent  maps  locating  the  welter  of  sites 
rapidly  touched  upon  in  the  two  chapters. 
.  .  .  But  once  over  that  hurdle  the  treatment 
is  uniformly  excellent.  Art,  archaeology,  and 
history  are  blended  in  a  meaningful  way.  Par¬ 
ticularly  good  is  an  extremely  evocative  chap¬ 
ter  on  Persepolis.”  F.  E.  Peters 

Class  World  59:158  Ja  ’66  320w 
“Professor  Culican’s  book  ...  is  in  the 
high  standard  of  authority  -and  readability 
set  by  the  [‘Ancient  Peoples  and  Places’] 
series,  and  is  to  be  strongly  recommended. 
The  author  .  .  .  achieves  a  nice  balance  be¬ 
tween  sweeping  summary  and  factual  detail. 
His  suggestions  and  conclusions  in  thorny 
areas  where  few  scholars  agree  are  prudent  ” 
Bernard  Goldman 

Natur  Hist  75:9  My  ’66  400w 
TLS  p662  J1  28  ’66  240w 


CULLER,  A.  DWIGHT.  Imaginative  reason;  the 
poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold.  303p  $7.60  Yale 
univ.  press 

821  Arnold,  Matthew  66-12493 

The  author  believes  “there  is  a  recognizable 
progression  from  one  system  to  another  in  the 
poet's  imaginative  world,  and  the  recurrence  of 
a  series  of  triads  in  the  poetry.  Though  these 
vary,  they  tend  to  correspond:  the  past,  present, 
and  future;  birth,  death,  and  rebirth;  regional 
symbols,  as  the  forest  glade,  the  burning  plain 
or  wasteland,  and  the  glimmering  sea;  Paradise, 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  Paradise  with¬ 
in;  childhood  faith  and  joy,  doubt  and  suffering, 
and  a  new,  mature,  reasoning  faith;  and  finally, 
pagan  sense  and  understanding,  the  heart  and 
imagination  of  medieval  Christianity,  and  mod¬ 
ern  imaginative  reason.  .  .  .  [The  author  dis¬ 
cusses]  Arnold's  significance  as  an  elegist;  his 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Selves — the  higher  and  the 
ordinary;  and  the  reconciliation  of  this  dualistic 
theory  with  the  tripartite  systems  previously 
mentioned.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:634  O  ’66  160w 
"Soundly  reasoned,  carefully  researched,  and 
— what  is  less  usual — interestingly  written.”  L. 
W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:3430  J1  ’66  160w 


“Professor  Culler,  of  Yale,  combines  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Arnold’s 
poetry  with  an  admirably  lucid  prose  style  and 
a  very  agreeable  turn  of  humour.  .  .  .  [HeJ  has 
evolved  an  uncommonly  neat  and  ingenious 
grouping  of  Arnold’s  favourite  images  or  sym¬ 
bols  .  .  .  [which]  seem,  if  one  pursues  Pro¬ 
fessor  Culler’s  close  chain  of  reasoning,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  logical  framework  from  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  poetry  may  be  profitably  studied. 
•  .  •  [Anyone]  who  wishes  to  comprehend  more 
deeply  Arnold’s  meaning  and  intention  can 
hardly  do  better  than  to  buy  this  book,  and  we 
would  stress  the  word  ’buy’  because  it  is  a  work 
so  close  in  texture,  so  pregnant  in  suggestion, 
that  only  intensive  study  and  careful  rereading 
is  likely  to  elicit  its  full  quality.” 

TLS  p779  S  1  ’66  43UW 


Lj-ne  auunor  oners  aj  lively  and  penetrating 
revelation  of  both  a  man  and  his  art.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Culler’s  learning,  his  critical  strength 
and  sensitivity,  his  fine  eye  for  resemblance 
and  contrast,  his  humor  and  good  sense  have 
enabled  him  to  write  a  first-rate  book.  The 
obvious  enjoyment  he  had  in  writing  it  be¬ 
comes  contagious.  Anyone  who  reads  it  will 
be  ?-  *ar  ,  better  and  closer  reader  of  nearly 
all  Arnold  s  poems.  He  will  have  also  a  fuller 
understanding  of  Arnold  himself.”  Howard 
Lowry 

Yale  R  56:125  O  ’66  1150w 


CVfi?VIF9?mD«f  In  r?’  •  Wi|liam  Strachey,  1572- 
1621.  224p  $4.50  Univ.  press  of  Ya. 

B  or  92  Strachey,  William  65-19394 

“The  son  of  prosperous  country  gentry  who 
lost  ms  financial  security  when  he  moved  to 
London,  Strachey  lived  on  the  edge  of  great 
things,  but  never  could  make  the  right  con¬ 
nections  for  himself,  and  died  in  povertv  At 
°?e  t.irne ,  secretary  to  the  ambassador  to  Con- 
fua?QtSnPle'  he  migrated  to  Virginia  with  the 
ill-fated  expedition  of  1609,  was  wrecked  in 
Bermuda,  arrived  m  Virginia  with  Gates  in 
loll),  and  was  mad©  the  colony’s  secretarv 

wir'r6et«.tSent  back  to  London  the  following 
year,  he  set  out  to  write  a  history  of  Virginia, 
- to  °t£  ouJ  t(?  J°bn  Smith’s  earlier  pub- 
^ba-tion.  His  declining  years  were  constant 
bouts  with  his  creditors.”  (Va  Q  R)  Appendix- 
'f bf  Histone  of  Travaile,  manuscripts,  sources 
and  date  of  composition.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Lehmberg 

Am  Hist  R  71:3,327  J1  ’66  300w 
“The  lives  of  several  William  Strachevs 
partly  overlapped  but  Culliford  courageousTv 
.  tins  William  Strachey’s  dates  as  1572- 
wilt  I^st®ad  of  cautiously  contenting  himself 
i6ntfihifiisyiaS’  -thlf  gentleman  flourished  from 
n°M-RG18u as-  ls  ,done  ln  the  D.A.B.  and  the 
D.N.B.  He  is  also  a  revisionist  about  the 
Identity  of  the  ‘Excellent  Lady’  to  whom 
Tii^hnnH  addressed  his  ‘A  True  ReporTory™ 
handsome  X9lum£  a  ‘desirable'  but  not 

feg  ^Hbraries.  ”1S1  tl0n  f°r  mOSt  liberal  arts  col- 
Choice  3:451  J1  ’66  200w 

“Strachey’s  True  Reportory  Is  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  and  best  written  of  the  eve-witness  ac 
counts  of  the  foundering  of  the  Venture  on 
the  Bermudas  and  the  efforts  of  the  shin’s 
company  to  reach  Virginia.  The  author  men- 
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tions  the  possibility  that  this  record  may  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Tempest  and  with  one  exception  wisely 
avoids  the  attribution  thereafter.  The  research 
for  this  biography  is  a  model  of  thoroughness. 
It  is  a  pity  however,  that  s»'  much  good 
work  should  have  been  applied,  indeed  wasted, 
on  so  obscure  and  insignificant  a  subject.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:169  Je  ’66  150w 


‘‘This  small  hook  is  a  masterpiece  of  his¬ 
torical  detective  work.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxvi  spring  ‘66  130w 


CUMMINGS,  MILTON  C.  The  responsible  elec¬ 
torate.  See  Key,  Y.  O. 


CUMMINGS,  PAUL.  A  dictionary  of  contem¬ 
porary  American  artists.  331p  il  $17.50  St 
Martins 

709.73  Artists,  American — Dictionaries 

65-20815 

The  entries  in  this  dictionary  give  “biographi¬ 
cal  data  on  the  artist,  including  information  on 
his  studies  and  his  teaching  experience:  the 
artist’s  address  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  his  dealers:  a  complete  list  of  one-man  shows; 
a  listing  of  significant  group  shows  in  which  his 
work  has  appeared:  special  commissions;  [and] 
a  list  of  important  public  and  private  collections 
in  which  his  work  is  represented.  ...  In  setting 
up  criteria  for  inclusion  Mr.  Cummings  has 
chosen  those  artists  who  have  been  at  work 
seriously  for  close  to  a  decade,  have  been  re¬ 
presented  in  at  least  one  important  museum 
survey  exhibition,  have  had  several  one-man 
shows  and  are  represented  in  some  permanent 
museum  collections.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“This  biographical  tool  would  be  a  nice  com¬ 
plement  to  Who’s  Who  in  American  Art  IBRD 
1937],  but  certainly  no  substitute  in  view  of  the 
small  number  of  names  against  the  latter  s 
5,000  entries.  .  .  .  Libraries  should  have  this 
volume  if  they  are  deeply  committed  to  ad¬ 
vanced  art  studies  and  an  extensive  American 
studies  program.” 

Choice  3:491  S  ‘66  320w 
“Such  a  work  as  this  has  undeniable  topical 
interest.  It  contains  all  the  familiar  names,  and 
some  not  so  familiar,  illustrations  of  work  by 
important  artists,  and  a  bibliography  capable  of 
sustaining  avid  researchers.  One  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  criteria  used  to  select  the  artists.  .  .  . 
Readers,  however,  may  wish  that  the  illustra¬ 
tions  (all  in  black  and  white)  were  better  and 
more  frequent,  and  that  a  simpler  method  of 
recording  data  had  been  found  . than  the  endless 
use  of  abbreviations.  This  dictionary  cannot  be 
browsed,  it  has  to  be  studied.  There  is  nothing 
elegant  about  it,  but  elegance  was  not  intended; 
it  is  plainly  a  source  book  for  serious  students. 
Richard  Beale 

Library  J  91:3920  S  1  ’66  150w 


CUNLIFFE,  MARCUS.  George  Washington 
and  the  making  of  a  nation.  See  American 
heritage 


CUNNINGHAM,  E.  V.  Penelope;  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  21  Op  $3.95  Doubleday 

65-14009 

The  Penelope  of  the  title  “is  a  wealthy  New 
York  banker’s  wife  who  relieves  her  boredom 
and  tests  her  ingenuity  by  robbing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  bank:  as  a  sideline  she  steals  her  rich 
friends’  jewels  and  returns  them  after  the  in¬ 
surance  money  has  been  collected  and  spent.” 
(New  Statesman) 


Best  Sell  25:126  Je  1  ’65  70w 
“Penelope  has  a  thoroughly  delightful  time 
as  the  law  rolls  into  high-powered  action  and 
people  such  as  the  Police  Commissioner  and 
the  handsome  young  Assistant  D. A.  fall  under 
her  guileless  spell,  with  husband  James  fuming 
in  the  background  The  complex  of  events 
cascades  into  an  ever  frothier  farce  climaxed 
hv  a  consistently  improbable  finale.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  the  expertise  to  keen  his  snoof 
skimming'  on  verv  thin  ice.  provine: — if  nothiner 
Aise — the  versatility  of  an  old  pro."  Patricia 
MacMam^oo|<  Week  d1S  j,  tl  .g5  320w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K  Grant  „„ 

Library  j  90:2586  Je  1  65  90w 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan  ,  „„ 

New  Statesman  71:545  Ap  15  ’66  90w 


CUNNINGHAM,  GILBERT  F.  The  divine 
comedy  in  English;  a  critical  bibliography, 
1782-1900.  20 6p  $6.75  Barnes  &  Noble 
851  Dante  Alighieri — Divine  comedy 

65-8536 

“Of  the  eighty-tyro  translators  of  one  or  more 
cantiche  who  have  made  their  attempts  since 
Rogers’s  version  of  the  Inferno  inaugurated 
the  series  in  1782,  forty  are  here  anatomized, 
and  a  sequel  will  deal  with  those  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  Biographical  information  is  given. 
.  .  .  Reviewers’  sometimes  widely  diverging  no¬ 
tices  are  quoted:  samples  of  the  translation  are 
submitted  for  inspection:  then  .  .  .  judgment  is 
pronounced.  .  .  .  The  author  gives  as  his 

verdict  that  half  the  translations  examined  are 
hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and 
half  the  remainder  are  definitely  of  the  second 
class.  Cary  is  the  only  versifier  before  1900 
who  combines  poetic  merit  with  some  degree 
of  literal  accuracy:  while  of  the  prose  versions 
those  of  Carlyle.  Butler,  Dugdale,  Vernon,  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Wicksteed  get  good  marks.”  (TLS) 


Choice  3:288  Je  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Fergusson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  F  17  ’66  60w 
“Dr.  Cunningham  has  performed  his  task  of 
multiple  exhumation  with  a  dispassionate  skill 
only  matched  by  his  powers  of  endurance.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  valuable  list  of  all  the  translators 
and  their  versions,  a  table  of  formal  analysis, 
and  one  showing  the  respective  contributions 
of  Great  Britain  and  America.  .  .  .  When  it 
is  realized  that  Dr.  Cunningham  has  scrutinized 
more  than  400,000  lines  of  mainly  indifferent 
verse,  while  keeping  us  informed  of  similar  at¬ 
tempts  in  French,  German,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages,  it  is  only  possible  to  marvel  at  such 
clinical  devotion.  What  is  depressing  for  the 
spectator  of  this  ghoulish  operation  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  many  of  the  translators  begin  with 
a  clear-eyed  exposure  of  the  defects  of  their 
predecessors,  acutely  discourse  on  the  problems 
of  translation  in  general  and  of  translating 
Dante  in  particular  .  .  .  and  then  merely  add 
one  more  to  the  long  list  of  failures.” 

TLS  P1105  D  2  ’65  270w 


CUNY,  HILAIRE.  Albert  Einstein:  the  man  and 
his  theories;  tr.  by  Mervyn  Savill.  175p  il  $5 
Eriksson 

B  or  92  Einstein,  Albert  65-15777 

A  biography.  Glossary  of  scientific  terms. 
Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published  in 
French,  1962. 


“Another  translation  from  the  French  series, 
Profiles  in  Science,  this  book  manages  to  be 
too  superficial  and  too  complex,  all  at  once. 
The  biographical  section  is  a  poor  rehash  of 
standard  material,  pitched  at  a  juvenile  level. 
The  technical  section,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
confuse  young  readers  and  infuriate  scientifical¬ 
ly  literate  readers  with  unnecessary  murkiness. 

.  .  .  The  translation  is  very  far  from  idiomatic, 
whether  by  English  or  American  standards. 
.  .  .  To  the  book’s  credit,  it  does  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  selection  of  pictures  as  well  as  some 
40  pages  of  excerpts  from  Einstein’s  own  writ¬ 
ings  and  a  good  bibliography.” 

Choice  2:872  F  ’66  150w 
“As  with  most  men  of  science  Einstein’s  life 
was  his  work.  M.  Cuny  gives  an  adequate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  formulations.  It  is  not  easy 
.  .  .  to  choose  representative  texts  for  the  general 
reader  unversed  in  advanced  mathematics,  and 
M.  Cuny  draws  heavily  on  M.  Maurice  Solo- 
vine’s  translation  Conceptions  scientifiques, 
morales  et  social  es.” 

TLS  p491  J1  5  ’63  160w 


CUNY.  HILAIRE.  Louis  Pasteur:  the  man  and 
his  theories;  tr.  by  Patrick  Evans.  192p  pi 
$5  Eriksson 

B  or  92  Pasteur,  Louis  65-24213 

A  biography  in  the  Profile  in  Science  series. 
Chronological  outline  of  Pasteur’s  life.  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index.  Original  French  edi¬ 
tion,  1963. 


“A  case-in-point  for  a  study  of  biased  popu¬ 
larization.  The  approach  and  style  are  those  of 
de  Kruif’s  Microbe  Hunters  TBRD  19261  but 
although  this  is  every  bit  as  inaccurate  it  is  not 
nearly  as  well  done.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  book 
adds  creatively  or  imaginatively  to  the  available 
literature  on  Pasteur,  but  one  aspect  is  different: 
the  Communist  Party  line  shows  clumsily  in 
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CUNY,  H I  LAI  RE — Continued 
several  didactic  asides,  exercises  in  medieval 
thinking,  which  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not 
so  pitiful.” 

Choice  3:538  S  ’66  lOOw 
“Hilaire  Cuny’s  study  of  Louis  Pasteur  gives 
an  excellent  summary  of  his  life  and  work  and 
a  good  picture  of  the  man  himself.  .  .  .  The 
author  traces  successfully  Pasteur’s  progress  in 
research  from  his  optical  studies  on  the  tartaric 
acids  to  his  foundation  of  a  new  branch  of 
science — micro-biology.  The  more  dramatic  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  application  of  his  discoveries  in 
antisepsis  in  the  treatment  of  anthrax  and  of 
rabies  are  well  known  and  ably  retold.” 

TLS  p692  Ag  12  ’65  150w 


CUNZ,  DIETER.  They  came  from  Germany; 

the  stories  of  famous  German-Americans. 

178p  il  $3.50  Dodd 

920  Germans  in  the  U.S. — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.S.- — Biography— Juvenile  literature 

66-11458 

The  introduction  to  this  book  describes  “the 
influence  of  German  immigrants  on  the  U.S. 
and  the  various  periods  of  heavy  influx.  For 
the  individual  biographies  the  author  has 
selected  nine  outstanding  immigrants  in  various 
fields  from  the  early  18th  century  to  the 
present:  John  Peter  Zenger,  printer:  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  soldier;  Charles  Follen, 
teacher;  John  Jacob  Astor,  merchant;  Carl 
Schurz,  statesman;  John  A.  Roebling,  engineer; 
Thomas  Nast,  cartoonist;  Ottmar  Mergenthaler, 
inventor;  Wernher  von  Braun,  scientist. 
[Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  six  to  eight.” 
(Library  J) 


“This  is  a  well-written  volume  that  should 
hold  the  interest  of  any  adolescent  curious 
about  things  German.  The  various  biographies 
make  the  volume  more  of  a  semi-reference  tool 
than  a  book  to  be  read  in  one  sitting.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  show  this  German  influence  in  as 
many  possible  fields  the  author  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged  on  his  choices.  However,  the  book 
deserves  a  place  in  our  school  libraries  for  its 
excellent  style  and  high  interest  value.” 

Best  Sell  26:17  Ap  1  ’66  120w 

Horn  Bk  42:325  Je  ’66  30w 
“Despite  the  dull  title,  this  is  a  fine  collec¬ 
tive  biography.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  on  the  public 
life  and  contributions  of  these  [immigrants]. 

.  .  .  The  introduction  and  conclusion  give  the 
book  a  unity  that  makes  it  interesting  to  read 
straight  through  as  well  as  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence.  .  .  .  Recommended  [as]  above  average  in 
the  quality  of  content  and  writing  style.”  D. 
Y.  Shaffer 

Library  J  91:1716  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
“[This  is]  all  just  too,  too  cursory,  illustrating 
one  way  not  to  tell  the  story  of  immigration, 
and  leading  to  the  hope  that  this  is  not  the 
beginning  of  another  series.”  Jerome  Beatty 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  6  ’66  170w 


CURLE,  ADAM.  Planning  for  education  in 
Pakistan;  a  personal  case  study.  208p  $5.25 
Harvard  univ.  press 

370.9549  Education — Pakistan.  States,  New 
—Education  66-14440 

The  author  “is  director  of  a  centre  for 
studies  in  education  and  development  at  Har¬ 
vard.  He  has  on  several  occasions  been  in¬ 
volved  in  advising  Pakistan,  with  whose  de¬ 
velopment  Harvard  has  been  closely  linked,  and 
tins  .  .  .  book  attempts  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  challenge  he  has  encountered 
through  being  flown  in  for  a  month  or  two  in 
two  successive  years  to  comment  on,  and  help 
with,  the  education  sector  of  that  country’s 
current  development.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


to  which  they  are  called.  He  is  moreover  a 
very  sincere  man.  .  .  .  [However]  Mr.  Curie  is 
unconsciously  moved  to  show  that  his  toolbag 
includes  some  pretty  sharp  stuff,  and  he  refers 
us  in  his  text  to  his  attempts  to  establish 
a  causal  relationship  between  literacy  levels 
and  economic  growth  rates.  ...  It  would  be 
fun  to  know  what  he  teaches  his  students 
(tomorrow’s  teachers)  about  establishing  causal 
relations  from  statistical  correlations.  .  .  .  The 
best  feature  of  the  book  remains  the  ‘personal 
experience’  theme.” 

TLS  p917  O  6  ’66  700w 


CURRAN,  BOB.  The  $400,000  quarterback,  or: 
The  league  that  came  in  from  the  cold;  the 
hilarious  and  not  always  heartwarming  story 
of  the  founding  and  first  five  years  of  the 
American  football  league.  256p  pi  $4.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

796.33  American  Football  League  65-22618 
"This  is  a  five-year  record  or  history  of  the 
infant  professional  American  Football  League.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“[This]  is  not,  as  one  might  think,  the  in¬ 
spirational,  heart-warming  story  of  Joe  Na- 
math,  but  a  bland,  adequately  written  history 
of  the  American  Football  League  spiced  up 
with  wisecracks,  some  funny,  some  nasty, 
about  Harry  Wismer,  the  sportscaster  and  one¬ 
time  owner  of  the  very  dead  New  York  Titans.” 
Richard  Boeth 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  2  '66  210w 
“Through  talks  with  owners,  coaches,  play¬ 
ers.  sportswriters,  and  others,  [the  author]  at¬ 
tempts  to  set  the  record  straight  about  [the] 
blunder-prone  league.  The  book  is  filled  with 
detailed  information  about  the  various  fran¬ 
chises  within  the  league.  Written  in  a  conver¬ 
sational  style,  the  book  includes  numerous 
anecdotes,  background,  and  inside  information 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  followers  of  this 
tremendously  popular  and  growing  spectator 
sport.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  J  90:3066  J1  ’65  140w 


CURRAN,  BOB.  The  violence  game;  the  diary 
of  one,  season  in  the  life  of  a  pro  football 
team,  the  New  York  Jets;  how  they  won, 
how  they  lost,  and  how  they  played.  247p 
pi  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

796.33  New*  York.  Football  club  (American 
League)  66-23790 

“Each  chapter  of  the  book  covers  one  week 
of  the  Jets’  1965  season  and  focuses  on  one 
particular  team  member.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Index. 


‘Last  year  the  Jets  lost  eight,  won  five, 
and  tied  one  game.  A  losing  season,  you  might 
think.  But  actually  not  a  bad  one,  all  things 
considered.  They  had  problems,  principally  at 
quarterback.  .  .  .  Curran  makes  a  good  story 
out  of  how  they  solved  their  dilemmas  and 
played  their  season.  I  advise  the  general  reader 
to  persevere  in  spite  of  the  book’s  opening 
sentence.”  Hoke  Norris 


duuh  vveeK  pzo  u 
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Mr.  Curran,  a  former  sports  writer  and 
magazine  editor,  has  written  practically  a 
play-by-play  description  of  the  season’s  games. 
.  .  .  Much  is  said  about  the  players  and  in 
particular  about  Joe  Namath  .  .  This  is  a 
chatty  record  of  reminiscences  of  play  during 
the  year  1965.  It  is  entertainment  reading  for 
professional  football  fans.”  S.  J  Riccardi 
Library  J  91:4133  S  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  D  4  ’66  80w 


CURRAN,  ROBERT.  See  Curran,  B. 


[Mr.  Curie!  sets  out  in  an  agreeably  spritely, 
even  jaunty,  fashion  to  tell  of  his  experiences 
of  two  periods  of  two  months  or  so  as  an 
advisor  to  the  government  of  Pakistan  on  the 
education  sections  of  the  Third  Plan 
[However]  when  one  reads  Mr.  Curie’s  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Pakistan,  one  finds  almost  nothing 
that  one  has  not  oneself  (poor  sophist  and  cal¬ 
culator)  proposed  in  times  past,  without  the 
benefit  of  psychological  training.”  John  Vaizey 
Harvard  Ed  R  36:533  fall  ’66  850w 
“On  a  first  reading  much  of  the  book  seems 
if  not  exactly  naive,  simpliste.  The  impression 
is  however  not  entirely  trustworthy.  M.  Curie 
knows  some  parts  of  Pakistan  a  good  deal  better 
than  many  advisers  know  the  distant  countries 


^ SEE  V  ,*'cD-AFlD  N‘  John  C.  Calhoun. 

182p  $3.95  Washington  sq.  press 

B  or  92  Calhoun,  John  Caldwell  64-1029 
“Thirty-one  pages  are  given  to  Calhoun’s  life 
and  career;  the  remainder  of  the  book  states 
the  ideas  of  Calhoun,  indicates  inconsistencies 
in  them,  points  out  the  problems  and  difficulties 
these  ideas  caused  Calhoun,  and  evaluates  the 
sigiiiflcance  and  influence  of  Calhoun’s  thought 
on  his  and  our  own  time.  There  is  a  final  chap- 
t  w-uhe  literature  of  the  subject.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


,  tone  °t  three  new]  books  in  the  Great 
American  Thinkers  series  .  .  .  [this  is]  well 
written,  interesting,  lively,  and— although  not 
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scholarly  in  a  monographic  sense — accurate  in 
fact  and  thoughtful  in  interpretation.  .  .  .  [This] 
will  probably  preempt  the  field  for  a  short  but 
thorough  critical  analysis  of  Calhoun’s  theories 
of  government.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:408  S  ’66  90w,  [TA1 
"Brief,  carefully  done,  [this  'reflects]  an 
awareness  of  contemporary  scholarship.  .  .  .  [A] 
good  and  solid  introductory  [volume  which]  li¬ 
braries  ranging  from  high  school  to  under¬ 
graduate  ought  to  have.  Larger  public 
holdings  would  find  [it]  a  sound  addition.” 
Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:3716  Ag  ’66  40w  [YA] 


CURT  I,  MERLE.  Philanthropy  in  the  shaping 
of  American  higher  education  [by]  Merle 
Curti  and  Roderick  Nash.  340p  $8.50  Rutgers 
univ.  press 

378.02  Colleges  and  universities — U.S. — 
Finance.  Endowments  65-19399 

The  authors  "have  attempted  to  make  a 
balanced  evaluation  of  philanthropy’s  influence 
on  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
In  tracing  patterns  of  philanthropic  aid  to  col¬ 
leges  from  colonial  days  to  the  present,  the 
authors  [analyze]  .  .  .  the  advantages  and 

liabilities  philanthropy  has  conferred  on  our 
present  system  of  higher  education.”  (J  Higher 
Ed)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"The  text  runs  mostly  to  more  or  less  hap¬ 
hazard  sampling  of  data  and  gossip,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  generalizations  that  sometimes  do 
not  grow  naturally  out  of  the  data.  Curti  and 
Nash  have  turned  over  tons  of  material,  but 
they  use  it  unevenly— if  Eastman’s  correspond¬ 
ence  interests  them,  for  example,  we  get  a 
larger  dose  of  his  activities  than  those  of 
another  of  the  giants.  Their  short  treatment 
of  my  own  institution  .  .  .  uses  some  quite  un¬ 
reliable  secondary  sources.  I  trust  this  lapse 
is  not  duplicated  on  other  pages  of  the  book.” 
W.  B.  Hamilton 

J  Am  Hist  53:154  Je  ’66  500w 


“Philanthropy  provided  funds  for  founding 
new  institutions  and  for  strengthening  exist¬ 
ing  ones,  .  .  .  speeded  development  of  higher 
education  for  women,  and  extended  collegiate 
instruction  to  Negroes.  .  .  .  On  the  debit  side, 
philanthropy  .  .  .  contributed  to  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  small  and  weak  colleges.  .  .  .  Indiv¬ 
idual  donors  .  .  .  have  [occasionally]  backed 
educational  programs  which  public  opinion  has 
not  yet  been  ready  to  accept.  ...  In  higher 
education,  however,  the  record  indicates  that 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained  when 
philanthropists  limited  their  contributions  to 
providing  financial  means  to  a  general  end, 
leaving  the  management  of  the  institution  to 
educators.”  R.  H.  Bremner 

J  Higher  Ed  37:176  Mr  '66  600w 
"This  [is  a]  thorough,  provocative  study. 
.  .  .  Behind  the  generosity  of  the  donors  lay 
diverse  motives:  the  promptings  of  pure  ben¬ 
evolence,  often  allied  with  religion:  the  desire 
for  personal  prestige:  the  hope  of  salving  con¬ 
sciences  made  uneasy  by  riches;  the  idea  of 
the  stewardship  of  both  private  and  corporate 
wealth:  the  love  of  alma  mater.  .  .  .  [The 
authors]  are  especially  effective  in  describing 
the  rise  of  collective  giving,  and  collective 
solicitation,  too,  through  the  twentieth-century 
alumni  associations,  college  associations,  and 
foundations.  Well  conceived  and  well  re¬ 
searched,  this  book  is  crisply  written.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  becomes  cataloguish,  but  in  the 
main  it  offers  pleasurable  as  well  as  profitable 
reading.”  C.  S.  Griffin 

Social  Studies  57:278  N  ’66  340w 


CURTISS,  JOHN  SHELTON.  The  Russian  army 
under  Nicholas  I,  1825-1855.  386p  maps  $10 
Duke  univ.  press 

355.03  Russia.  Army.  Russia — History.  Mili¬ 
tary  65-24927 

"The  author  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
early  campaigns  against  the  Persians.  Turks, 
and  Poles  and  an  account  of  Nicholas  as  a 
military  man:  then  discusses  the  structure, 
equipment,  and  training  of  the  army  as  well 
as  the  daily  life  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men:  and  concludes  with  an  ,  .  .  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Russians  during  the  Crimean 
War.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“With  a  discerning  eye.  the  author  wades 
through  a  mass  of  historical  evidence  with 
admirable  skill  and  rare  detachment.  .  .  .  [He] 
has  skillfully  utilized  a  huge  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  Russian  materials.  .  .  .  [There]  are  minor 


points  that  should  not  detract  from  this  solid 
scholarly  piece  of  work.  The  author  deserves 
hearty  congratulations  on  his  accomplishment. 
.  .  .  [He]  has  added  another  proud  item  to  the 
slowly  growing  list  of  works  on  Russian  pre¬ 
revolutionary  history  in  the  United  States.” 
A.  G.  Mazour 

Am  Hist  R  71:1019  Ap  ’66  500w 
"With  this  well  researched  but  uneven  ac¬ 
count  .  .  .  Curtiss  has  closed  a  gap  in  Russian 
historiography.  ...  A  serious  fault  of  this 
book  is  its  excessive  minutiae,  which  is  likely 
to  appeal  only  to  the  most  devoted  military  buff 
or  the  student  interested  in  the  reign  of  Nicho¬ 
las  I.  However,  since  it  is  the  only  work  in 
English  on  the  subject,  it  should  have  a  place 
on  the  campus  with  extensive  offerings  in  Rus¬ 
sian  history.” 

Choice  3:248  My  '66  160w 

“[Thisl  searching  and  exciting  study  .  .  . 
[isl  well-written  and  hard-headed  .  .  .  for  all 
collections  on  Russia  and  military  history.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  90:4968  N  15  ’65  180w 


CURZON,  GERARD.  Multilateral  commercial 
diplomacy:  the  General  agreement  on  tariffs 
and  trade  and  its  impact  on  national  com¬ 
mercial  policies  and  techniques.  367p  $12.50 
Praeger 

341.2  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  International  economic  relations 

66-12876 

The  author  is  associate  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  economics  at  the  Graduate  Institute  of 
International  Studies  in  Geneva.  His  book  is 
an  “analytical  and  descriptive  study  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  .  .  .  Against  the  background  of  a 
hundred  years  of  international  trade,  Dr.  Cur- 
zon  describes  how  the  new  methods  of  multi¬ 
lateral  commercial  diplomacy  have  added  an 
extra  dimension  to  multilateral  trade  and  how 
regular  meetings  of  senior  trade  officials  and 
trade  ministers  from  some  seventy  countries 
have  resulted  in  new  techniques  .  .  .  affecting 
.  .  .  postwar  expansion  of  world  trade.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 
Index  of  subjects. 


"This  [is  a]  thorough  study.  .  .  .  The  de¬ 
scriptive  content  of  the  book  is  valuable.  His¬ 
tory,  institutions,  and  the  adaptations  of  GATT 
to  new  requirements  are  admirably  set  out  in 
great  detail,  and  the  author  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  material  previously  dispersed  over  a 
large  number  of  sources.”  Paul  Streeten 

Am  Econ  R  66:254  Mr  ’66  800w 

“[This  study  is]  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature.  Its  value  is  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  author’s  open  partisanship  for  GATT, 
his  reliance  primarily  on  quarrying  GATT’s 
own  mountain  of  press  releases  and  other 
documents,  and  his  fondness  for  the  official 
style  of  writing  about  trade  questions  .  .  .  but 
these  limitations  are  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  author’s  profound  grasp  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  GATT  and  his  careful  exposition  of 
innumerable  issues  of  detail.”  H.  G.  Johnson 
J  Pol  Econ  73:659  D  '65  850w 
"Recommended,  especially  for  college  and 
public  libraries.”  M.  R.  Brown 

Library  J  91:2828  Je  1  ’66  150w 
“[This]  account  of  Gatt  is  for  the  expert 
and  the  internationally-minded  economist.  It  is 
detailed,  well  documented,  close-grained  in  its 
exposition,  and — perhaps  understandably — writ¬ 
ten  in  that  dense,  technical  kind  of  prose  which 
is  the  hallmark  of  all  Gatt  documents.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  reports  and  surveys  the  origins, 
foundation,  successive  trade  negotiations  and 
multifarious  commercial  ramifications  of  Gatt 
with  care  and  thoroughness.  .  .  .  Dr.  Curzon 
seems  just  a  little  too  close  to  his  Gatt  sources. 
But  if  his  study  does  not  illuminate  the  whole 
picture  it  provides  a.  solid  and  absorbing  basis, 
and  so  far  as  Gatt’s  history  is  concerned  may 
well  become  a  standard  work.” 

TLS  p28  Ja  13  '66  950w 


CUSHMAN,  DAN.  The  Great  North  Trail: 
America’s  route  of  the  ages.  383p  maps  $7.95 
McGraw 

978  The  West — History.  Trails.  Northwest, 
Canadian — History  65-19083 

“The  route  covered  in  this  eighth  volume 
of  The  American  Trails  Series  runs  from 
Mexico,  northward  along  the  Rockies,  through 
Canada.  Alaska  and  across  the  Bering  Straits 
into  Siberia.  .  .  .  Stories  of  the  people  who 
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CUSHMAN,  DAN — Continued 
passed  over  [it] — Spanish  explorers,  mountain 
men,  soldiers,  not-so-lawful  lawmen,  cowboys 
and  Indians — make  up  the  author’s  narrative.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Sherwood 

Am  Hist  R  72:302  O  '66  460w 
‘‘The  American  Trails  Series  has  become 
.  .  .  one  of  the  most  distinguished  collections 
of  Americana  in  recent  publishing  history. 
Dan  Cushman,  moreover,  by  reason  of  boyhood 
origins,  schooling  .  .  .  training  as  journalist 
and  geologist,  and  fictional  reporting  of  the 
Western  locale  .  .  .  stands  in  relation  to  the 
Northwest  as  Prank  Dobie  did  to  the  South¬ 
west.  Marriage  was  inevitable  and  the  offspring 
is  hard  to  beat  for  authenticity  of  local  color, 
anecdotal  variety  and  general  reading  interest. 
.  .  .  The  book  improves  as  it  reports  the 
[Traill  in  the  era  of  the  white  man.  .  . 

Fully  half  the  book  goes  to  roughly  [the] 
last  150  years,  and  the  whole,  epic  comes 
grippingly  to  life.  .  .  .  One  reaches  the 

end  with  a  measure  of  regret  at  both  the 
closing  of  the  story  and  the  loss  of  an  era. 
G.  E.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  26:3  Ap  1  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  David  Lavender 

Book  Week  p4  My  22  ’66  450w 
“[The  author]  blends  geology  and  gunmen, 
explorers  and  Eskimos,  cattle  barons  and  claim 
jumpers,  and  politics  and  paleontology  as  if 
they  were  all  equally  significant.  Whatever 
element  of  novelty  exists  in  this  approach  is 
lost  through  factual  error  and  the  tendency  to 
sacrifice  the  thesis  for  humor  or  dramatic 
episode.  Cleverly  written  from  secondary 
sources  and  from  ‘Sunday  supplement  histories, 
the  book  belongs  in  libraries  that  attempt  to 
collect  all  Western  Americana  or  can  indulge 
the  widest  tastes  of  their  readers..  A  high 
school  student  could  read  the  book  with  ease. 

Choice  3:710  O  '66  120w  1YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell  „  ,,  ... 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  13  66 
300w 

J  Am  Hist  53:411  S  ’66  170w 


“How  in  the  world  did  Dan  Cushman  estab¬ 
lish  control  over  so  many  good,  and  different, 
yarns?  The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  inter¬ 
esting  and,  at  times  fascinating,  volume  is  its 
title.  Or.  better,  its  frame  of  reference.  For 
there  just  isn’t  any  Great  North  Trail,  at 
least  not  since  the  American  Indians  stopped 
trudging  along  it  to  Mexico  from  the  Bering 
Straits.  Wherever  he  can,  Mr.  Cushman  has 
tied  together  north  and  south  trending  trails 
into  this  great  highway  in  time.  The  result 
is  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  in  terms  of 
stories.  .  .  .  His  best,  perhaps,  is  of  the  bitter 
rivalry  of  the  first  fossil  hunters  out  West. 
Recommended  for  all  Western  Americana 
collections.”  R.  H.  Dillon 

Library  J  90:4774  N  1  ’65  170w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  13  ’66  150w 


CUTLER,  ROBERT.  No  time  for  rest.  421p  il 
$7.50  Little 

B  or  92  U.S. — Politics  and  government 

66-11143 

The  author  reminisces  over  his  life  and 
career  experiences  “as  a  practicing  lawyer, 
as  Corporation  Counsel  of  Boston,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Pentagon  during  World  War  II. 
as  one  of  President  Eisenhower's  most  trusted 
assistants,  and  as  the  first  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“Mr.  Cutler  is  still  today  the  confidential 
assistant.  His  book  gives  away  no  state  secrets 
and  he  is  unswervingly  loyal  to  his  friends.  A 
bachelor,  Mr.  Cutler  dedicates  his  book  to 
‘friends,  here  and  there.’  At  times  he  seems 
overly  impressed  by  the  flowery  compliments 
and  the  cordialities  of  political  life.  But  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  earned  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  he  received  for  his  work  in  helping  the 
military  forces  set  up  a  soldier  voting  pro¬ 
gram.”  Courtney  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5 
’66  310w 

“Without  its  personal  pronouns  this  book 
would  be  only  half  its  length.  Yet  the  author’s 
conceit  is  not  obnoxious  for  Bobby  Cutler  by 
unselfishness,  brain  power,  and  hard  work  has 
certainly  made  his  mark.  ...  In  his  chapter 
on  soldiering.  Cutler  histrionically  but  unneces¬ 


sarily  resorts  to  army  jargon,  but  this  lapse 
is  offset  by  the  beautifully  expressed  reflec¬ 
tions  in  ‘Life  of  the  Spirit.’  The  book’s  prin¬ 
cipal  interest  lies  in  Cutler’s  perceptive  com¬ 
ments  on  Henry  Stimson,  General  Marshall, 
and  James  Forrestal.  .  .  .  His  close  personal 
association  with  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
contributions  to  the  National  Security  Council 
provide  fascinating  behind-the-scenes  vignettes 
of  activities  which  have  affected  us  all.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  libraries.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  91:1880  Ap  1  ’66  230w 

“To  say,  as  Cutler  says  now,  that  what 
America  needs  is  ‘a  good  man  .  .  .  more  than 
she  needs  anything  else’  may  be  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Atomic  Age,  but  it  is  surely  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  hold  ‘Ike’  had  and  still  has  upon 
the  American  people.  This  is  the  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  Mr.  Cutler’s  book.  For  the  average 
reader  there  may  be  too  much  about  Harvard, 
athletic  teams,  Boston  law  firms,  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  Cutler  digestive  tract.  But  for 
those  who,  from  a  distance,  have  envied  the 
charmed  world  of  the  Proper  Bostonian,  Cut¬ 
ler’s  picture  of  the  Hub’s  suburban  life  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  of  the  sacred  world 
of  ‘the  clubs,’  the  Porceilian  at  Harvard  and 
the  Tavern  in  town,  will  prove  fascinating.” 
M.  L.  Coit 

Sat  R  49:38  Ap  9  ’66  1250w 


CUTLIP,  SCOTT  M.  Fund  raising  in  the 
United  States:  its  role  in  America’s  phil¬ 
anthropy;  foreword  by  Merle  Curti.  553p 
$12.50  Rutgers  univ.  press 

361.7  Fund  raising.  Charities  64-8261 

“The  focus  of  this  history  is  on  what  has 
been  termed  mass,  operational,  periodic,  and 
secular  fund  raising  and  its  relation  to  our 
social  history.  Religious  fund  raising,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  American  giv¬ 
ing,  is  treated  only  in  a  minor  way.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"Ultimately  Cutlip  fails  in  his  major  objec¬ 
tives.  An  opening  chapter  of  a  mere  twenty- 
three  pages  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story  of 
fund  raising  to  1900.  Inadequate  in  itself,  that 
chapter  further  mars  the  book  by  making  it 
lopsided.  .  .  .  What  the  author  has  given  us, 
instead,  is  essentially  a  twentieth-century  his¬ 
tory.  Here,  too,  the  coverage  is  arbitrary  and 
the  analysis  questionable.  The  raising  of  money 
for  the  arts  is  ignored,  and  religion  is  slighted. 
.  .  .  Only  in  the  most  obvious  cases  does  he 
satisfactorily  relate  his  special  subject  to 
American  history  in  general,  and  historians  are 
likely  to  balk  at  a  scholarship  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  relies  mainly  on  Frederick  Lewis  Allen 
for  the  progressive  era  and  that  lists  both 
textbooks  and  abridgements  of  original  works 
in  the  bibliography.  .  .  .  Properly  rewritten 
(the  narative  is  tedious  because  one  campaign 
reads  too  much  like  another),  it  would  have 
made  for  a  more  pointed  and  readable  book 
than  this  seldom  focused  and  often  indigestible 
work  that  claims  to  be  more  than  it  is.” 
Arthur  Mann 

Am  Hist  R  71:719  Ja  ’66  500w 


“When  the  American  ceased  to  be  a  subject 
and  became  a  citizen,  he  incurred  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  royalty  along  with  its  rights.  [This 
book]  is  an  account  of  how  he  is  struggling, 
without  invoking  political  power,  to  meet  one 
of  those  responsibilities:  maintaining  more  or 
less  local  agencies,  some  charitable,  but  the 
larger  number  cultural.”  G.  W,  Johnson 
Book  Week  p8  A g  29  ’65  450w 

.  “[The  author’s  emphasis]  is  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  and  particularly  on  the  years 
since  World  War  I.  He  lumps  all  fund  raising 
before  1900  in  an  introductory  chapter,  fails 
to  note  that  the  ‘thoughtless  giver’  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
payg  slight  attention,  to  the  fund  raising 
achievements  of  national  benevolent  societies 
before  the  Civil  War  or  to  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  during  that  war.  These  omissions  do 
not  aJXect  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  study  of 
the  twentieth-century  fund  raising  methods, 
problems,  and  personalities.  .  .  .  The  text 
contains  profiles  and  revealing  anecdotes  of 
Charles  Ward,  John  Price  Jones,  Arnaud 
Marts,  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  and  other 
fund  raising  giants.  The  work  is  based  in 
part  on  research  in  the  John  Price  Jones  Col¬ 
lection  in  the  Harvard  Business  School  The 
author  also  relies  heavily  on  and  quotes  freely 
from  secondary  works.  His  attitude  toward 
the  fund  raisers  is  appreciative  but  not  un- 
critical.  One  of  his  best  chapters  is  an  excel- 
lent  muckraking  account  of  charity  charla- 
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tans.  .  .  .  The  story  of  the  commercialization 
of  American  philanthropy  has  never  been  as 
objectively  reported  as  in  the  pages  of  this 
book.”  R.  H.  Bremner 

J  Am  Hist  52:649  D  ’65  560w 


this  brief  review  to  do  justice  to  the  three  con¬ 
cluding  chapters,  in  which  Dahl  undertakes  to 
generalize  from  the  studies  which  precede.” 
C.  J.  Friedrich 

Va  Q  R  42:624  autumn  ’66  1500w 


The  CZECHOSLOVAK  cookbook.  See  Brizova, 
J. 


DAHOOD,  MITCHELL  J.,  ed.  &  tr.  Psalms  I: 
1-50.  See  Bible.  Old  Testament.  Psalms 


D 


DAEDALUS.  The  Negro  American.  See  Par¬ 
sons,  T.,  ed. 


DAHL,  ROALD.  The  magic  finger;  il.  by  Wil¬ 
liam  P&ne  Du  Bois.  40p  $2.50  Harper 
Ducks — Stories  66-18657 

‘‘Poetic  justice  overtakes  a  family  of  duck 
hunters  when  ...  a  small  girl  puts  .  the  magic 
finger’  on  them.  Half-transformed  into  ducks, 
they  spend  a  night  in  a  nest  and  watch  semi- 
human  ducks  keep  house  and  then  start  shoot¬ 
ing.”  (Book  Week)  “Ages  seven  to  ten.  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“Believable,  funny  magic  in  a  short  story  to 
delight  young  or  old  .  .  .  with  just  the  right 
pictures.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl7  S  18  66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Elinore  Standard 

Book  Week  pl6  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  66  50w 

Horn  Bk  42:709  D  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  91:5224  O  15  66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie  .  „„  r 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  15  66  120w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  S  4  ’66  190w 


“[This  is]  an  unusual  book  that  one  cannot 
easily  forget.  .  .  .  While  eerie  and  strange,,  [it] 
is  not  .  .  .  macabre.  The  pictures  .  .  .  put  it  in 
the  class  of  true  fantasy,  and  its  story  cannot 
but  lead  to  discussion.  .  .  .  The  story,  seems 
almost  uncannily  timely,  with  gun  legislation 
coming  up  in  Congress,  and  with  everyone  still 
bruised  by  the  events  in  Austin,  Texas.  This 
book  needs  to  be  seen,  and  we  need  to  find  out 
what  the  children  think  of  it.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:40  S  17  ’66  270w 


DAHL,  ROBERT  A.,  ed.  Political  oppositions  in 

Western  democracies.  458p  il  $10  Yale  umv. 

press 

329  Political  parties.  Politics,  Practical 

oo-ZZSi-Q 

A  study  which  deals  comparatively  with  one 
aspect  “of  the  development  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions:  an  organized  opposition  appealing  for 
votes  .  .  .  Dahl  is  President  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  .  .  .  [and  wrote] 
a  fourth  of  this  book.  .  .  .  Other  political 
scientists,  foreign  and  domestic,  dissect  the  lot 
of  oppositions  in  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 

“[The  editor]  picks  intellectual  questions  of 
excruciating1  vitality  and  attacks  them  with 
logical  completeness.” 

Choice  3:573  S  66  160w 

“Regrettably,  the  British  Dominions,  notably 
Canada  and  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  each  of  which  presents  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  special  problems  [are  omitted],  .  .  . 
Allen  Potter,  in  his  well-balanced  study  of  the 
British  case  .  .  .  [makes  it  clear  that  the  sys¬ 
tem]  is  apt  to  be  self-sustaining.  .  .  .  [The 
study  of]  French  political  society  [fails]  .  ... 
to  analyze  the  kind  of  opposition  which  is  in 
fact  emerging.  .  .  .  Otto  Kirchheimer  .  .  . 
discusses  the  German  situation  under  the  title 
of  ‘the  vanishing  opposition.’  .  •  .  Actually, 
opposition  is  quite  vigorous.  .  .  .  [Dahl]  unfolds 
in  a  masterly  analysis  the  range  of  oppositional 
postures  that  have  been  adopted  m  the  course 
of  American  politics.  ...  It  is  impossible  in 


DAICHES,  DAVID.  The  paradox  of  Scottish 
culture:  the  eighteenth-century  experience. 
(The  Whidden  lectures,  1964]  97p  $1.70  Ox¬ 
ford 

914.1  Scotland — Civilization.  Scottish  litera¬ 
ture  64-56259 

An  “account  of  the  conflicts  that  troubled 
the  course  of  Scottish  culture  after  the  Union 
of  the  Parliaments.”  (New  Statesman)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


"A  wee  book:  the  1964  Whidden  Lectures 
(McMaster  University)  delivered  by  a  foremost 
critic  of  British  Literature.  At  spots  the  reader 
has  cause  to  imagine  that  Daiches  is  playing 
with  round  pegs  and  square  holes;  at  other 
spots  he  has  cause  to  question  the  author’s 
presentation  of  such  figures  as  William  Robert¬ 
son  and  Alexander  Boswell  and  his  use  of  such 
phrases  as  ‘antiquarian  clutter’;  generally, 
however,  the  three  lectures  offer  to  the  student 
of  Scottish  culture  rewarding  observations  on 
dominant  aspects  of  18th-century  North  Britain, 
even  as  they  convincingly  establish  the  thesis 
of  paradox  in  opposition  to  national  identity.” 
Choice  3:249  My  ’66  lOOw 
“Like  everything  Professor  Daiches  writes 
about  his  native  country,  these  lectures  .  .  . 
are  excellent  and  stimulating  reading;  but  they 
have  two  faults.  The  first  is  a  restriction  of 
the  word  ‘culture.’  .  .  .  He  is  mainly  concerned 
with  literature,  and  other  aspects  of  intellectual 
life  are  onlv  judged  as  they  affect  the  standard 
of  writing  and  literary  taste.  .  .  .  The  other 
fault — which  he  himself  blames  but  does  not 
escape — is  the  perpetual  backward- looking  of 
the  Scottish  intellectual  and  the  regrets  for  a 
not  very  brilliant  golden  age.  .  .  .  His  book 
gives  little  idea  of  the  simultaneous  immense 
intellectual  progress,  nor  any  background  for 
the  fact  that  soon  after  the  end  of  it  English¬ 
men  were  coming  to  Scotland  for  education.” 
Economist  212:1136  S  19  ’64  300w 
“['The  author]  has  trenchantly  condensed  the 
arguments  on  the  subject  that  he  has  already 
advanced  in  his  [Critical]  History  of  English 
Literature  and  other  pieces  [BRD  1960  and 
1961].  .  .  .  The  work  is  highly  readable  and 
suggestive,  and  in  these  respects  this  little 
book  represents  a  triumph  over  the  perils  of 
condensation.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Daiches,  not 
content  with  recapitulation,  embroiders  some¬ 
what  with  fancy,  much  of  which  stems  from 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  general 
history  of  Scotland.”  W.  Ferguson 

Engl  Hist  R  81:644  J1  ’66  220w 

Reviewed  by  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  68:498  O  2  ’64  700w 


DAISNE,  JOHAN.  The  man  who  had  his  hair 
cut  short;  a  novel;  tr.  by  S.  J.  Sackett.  224p 
$4.95  Horizon  press 

65-22560 

This  novel  is  the  confession,  of  Govert  Ant- 
field.  an  elderly  inmate  in  a  mental  institution, 
who  recalls  two  days — “the  first  is  graduation 
day  in  a  high  school  where  Antfield  has  taught 
briefly;  the  second  contains  Antfield’s  con¬ 
frontation  ten  years  later,  first  with  an  autopsy 
and  then  with  Fran,  the  girl  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  forget  from  the  school.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  Under  the  title  of  De  Man 
Die  Zijn  Haar  Kort  Liet  Knippen.  this  book 
won  the  1951  Royal  Flemish  Academy  Burnaert 
Prize.  The  author  is  Dr.  Herman  Thiery,  head 
librarian  of  the  Ghent  Public  Library. 


Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  p24  N  7  ’65  380w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  12  ’66 
650w 

“[Antfield]  accommodates  his  murmurous, 
anthological  style  to  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  revelations  of  life’s  quality  and  character 
in  modern  literature.  .  .  A  word  about  the 
book’s  title:  Antfield  is  obsessed  with  having 
his  head  .  .  .  shorn  of  any  reminder  of  his 
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DAISNE,  JOHAN — Continued 
animal  self,  the  fleshly  perpetuations  of  his 
physical  being.  His  terror  of  the  body  of  this 
death  is  literally  presented  in  the  autopsy 
scene,  one  of  the  most  deliciously  gruesome  m 
all  literature  (ranking-  with  the  famous  eels- 
and-horsehead  setpiece  in  The  Tin  Drum  [by 
Gunter  Grass.  BRD  1963],  and  emblematically 
pursued  throughout  the  book,  especially  in  the 
ablutionary  ritual  by  which  Antfield  prepares 
for  his  Anal  confrontation  with  Fran.  Richard 
Howard 

Nation  201:480  D  13  ’65  1750w 
“[This]  is  a  curious,  difficult  but  rewarding 
novel,  maddeningly  (if  justifiably)  composed 
as  one  unbroken  paragraph  of  75,000  words 
which  may  (or  may  not)  be  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  confession  of  a  loveTobsessed 
murderer.  Daisne’s  extraordinarily  vivid  evoca¬ 
tion  of  individual  scenes  .  .  .  triumphs  over  his 
wilfully  obfuscant  technique  and  S.  J.  Sackett  s 
snotty  translation.  .  .  .  Both  the  author  and 
the  translator  contribute  interesting  essays  on 
the  contemporary  Flemish  novel.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  28  ’65  llOw 
"A  harrowing  but  sternly  controlled  novel. 
.  .  .  Remembering  in  the  asylum.  Antfield 

cannot  be  sure  [if  he  did  murder  Fran].  He 
has  lost  all  hold  on  Rilke’s  question.  ‘What  was 
real  in  the  world?’  Have  readers  been  here 
before?  Of  course  they  have.  Yet  Daisne 
employs  such  tact  and  delicacy,  such  skill  at 
wringing  formal  patterns  from  chaos  that  he.  is 
able  to  infuse  Antfield’s  darkening  pages  with 
a  power  and  cogency  which  are  always  ad¬ 
mirable  and  sometimes  remarkable.  Professor 
S.  J.  SackeH  .  .  .  has  turned  Daisne’s  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  Flemish  into  uncommonly  good 
English.  .  .  .  At  the  end.  is  Daisne’s  fairly 
recent  article  ‘The  Novel:  Where  Do  We  Go 
from  Here?’,  a  surprisingly  naive  document 
that  says  little  about  the  novel  as  an  art  form 
and  even  less  about  its  sharply  challenged 
future.”  R  L.  Stilwell 

Sat  R  48:35  D  18  ’65  500w 


DAIX.  PIERRE.  Picasso.  271p  il  col  U  $7.50: 
pa  $3.95  Praeger 

759.6  Picasso,  Pablo  65-20072 

This  “book  provides  an  analysis  of  Picasso’s 
work  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  .  .  .  [and  of¬ 
fers  a]  discussion  of  [his]  thought  and  crea¬ 
tive  method.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


not  owning  Larousse  Gastronqmique  and  not 
subscribing  to  Gourmet.”  William  McCleary 
Library  J  91:254  Ja  15  66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Haskel  Frankel 

Sat  R  49:79  Ja  8  ’66  1200w 


DALE,  R.  R.  Down  stream;  failure  in  the 
grammar  school,  by  R.  R.  Dale  and  S. 
Griffith..  97p  $4  Humanities  press 
373.1  Educational  sociology.  Students.  Edu¬ 
cation,  Secondary.  Education — Great  Britain 

66-2411 

“The  work  represents  a  five-year  survey 
ostensibly  conducted  to  determine  some  of  the 
reasons  pupils  fail  or  succeed  in  the  English 
grammar  school.  The  data  were  collected  from 
102  subjects  in  one  co- educational  grammar 
school  in  a  small  industrial  community.  Pri¬ 
marily  the  researchers  gathered  facts  dealing 
with  pupils’  attitudes,  aptitude  and  attainment 
in  school  work,  home  influences,  and  other 
influences  such  as  personal  qualities  and 
school  absences.  .  .  .  An  appendix  .  .  con¬ 
tains  selected  case  studies.”  (Choice) 


“Since  failure  and  attrition  are  both  such 
problem  areas  for  American  educators,  the 
book’s  most  important  contribution  may  be 
as  a  model  of  how  and  how  not  to  study 
school  children’s  problems  in  this  country. 
Dale  has  long  been  active  in  English  educa¬ 
tional  circles  and,  with  minor  exceptions,  this 
work  does  him  credit.  It  is  suitable  for  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduates,  particularly  in  so¬ 
ciology,  psychology,  and  education.” 

Choice  3:830  N  '66  170w 


“The  limitations  of  a  survey  made  in  one 
school  only  are  rightly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dale  and  Mr.  Griffith,  but  it  is  clear  that 
although  their  findings  are  based  on  a  small 
number  of  children  they  are  typical.  All  the 
suggestions  they  make  for  improving  the  sit¬ 
uation  are  acceptable1 — smaller  classes,  better 
parent-teacher  relations  links  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  workers,  accommodation  to  do  homework 
in  and  more  contact  with  the  working  world. 
But  where  this  survey  falls  down  is  in  not 

giving  more  information  about  the  school  un- 
er  examination  and  not  telling  how  it  treated 
those  children  who  were  not  progressing  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p78  F  3  '66  430w 


“Daix’s  new  volume  fills  none  of  the  awkward 
gaps  that  .  .  .  remain  in  the  study  of  [the] 
protean  master’s  art.  It  does,  however,  provide 
a  comprehensive  and  generally  reliable  review 
of  its  subject.  .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  [it]  is 
hardly  definitive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
topics  discussed  are  generally  sound  and  the 
illustrations  well  selected  (if  not  consistently 
accurate  in  their  rendition  of  the  original 
works).  The  reader  who  might  wish  to  probe 
beyond  Daix’s  view  of  Picasso  would  find  no 
bibliography  to  aid  him:  but  even  a  casual 
glance  at  most  library  shelves  would  suggest 
many  another  alternative  source.” 

Choice  3:201  My  ’66  180w 
“Given  a  subject  like  Picasso  ...  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  any  biographer  could  fail  to 
produce  an  exciting  book.  Nevertheless,  this 
difficult  feat  has  been  achieved  by  the  simple 
process  of  wrapping  the  subject  round  with 
reams  of  colorless,  repetitious  and  adulatory 
prose  until  he  disappears  from  view.  ,  .  .  What 
we  have  here,  then,  is  a  superficial,  year-by¬ 
year  recital  of  the  purely  external  events  of 
Picasso’s  life,  with  the  main  emphasis  on  his 
paintings,  accompanied  by  60  good  plates  in 
color.  The  black-and-white  reproductions  are 
poor.”  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  91:2048  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
TLS  p56  Ja  27  ’66  lOOw 


DALE,  MARTIN.  How  to  read  a  French  menu. 
95p  $2.95  Appleton 

641.5  Cookery— Dictionary.  French  language 
—Dictionaries.  Menus  65-26808 

“Words,  pronunciations,  and  meanings  of 
interest  to  gourmets,  restauranteurs,  and 
travelers,  are  included  in  this  book  in  addition 
to  a  list  of  .  .  .  terms  that  will  be  a  useful 
guide  to  haute  cuisine.  [There  is  also]  a  word 
on  wines,  and  a  vintage  chart.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  book  of  quick  reference  more 
appropriately  useful  to  smaller  public  libraries 


DALESKI,  H.  M.  The  forked  flame;  a  study  of 
D.H.  Lawrence.  320p  $9  Northwestern  univ. 
press 

823  Lawrence,  David  Herbert  65-24629 

By  “a  critical  analysis  of  representative 
novels,  this  study  attempts  to  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  D.H.  Lawrence  as  a  novelist. 
The  novels  are  approached  by  way  of  the  ideas 
that  are  formulated  in  Lawrence’s  expository 
writings,  in  particular  the  ‘Study  of  Thomas 
Hardy’  where  his  concept  of  duality  is  set  out 
in  terms  of  the  ‘male’  and  ‘female’  principles. 
Lawrence,  Mr  Daleski  contends,  though  believ¬ 
ing  intensely  in  himself  as  a  male,  was  funda¬ 
mentally  identified  with  the  female  principle 
as  he  himself  defined  it,  and  his  work  was  a 
lifelong  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opposed  ele¬ 
ments  within  himself.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix  includes  The  bathing  scene  in  The 
White  Peacock.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  3:518  S  ’66  lOOw 
“Genuine  devotees  of  D.H.  Lawrence  are 
prepared  to  interpret  as  inspiration  much  that 
the  unconverted  regard  as  arrant  nonsense. 
Mr  Daleski,  who  as  a'  literary  critic  is  capable 
of  sensitive  response  to  the  failures  as  well  as 
the  successes  of  Lawrence’s  writing,  is  un¬ 
mistakably  a  devotee.  .  .  .  The  expository  writ¬ 
ings  of  Lawrence,  which  Mr  Daleski  considers 
important  and  helpful,  are  peculiarly  madden¬ 
ing  to  people  who  do  not  like  to  be  harangued. 
.  .  .  But  no  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  others 
who  can  welcome  yet  another  book  about  his 
mystique  of  sex.  .  .  .  [Mr  Daleski’ s]  is  a  good 
thesis  and  well  worked  out.  It  provides  a  means 
for  explaining  the  badness  of  ‘The  Plumed  Ser¬ 
pent’  and  ‘Kangaroo,’  and  the  fatal  blemishes 
in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.’  ” 

Economist  218:111  Ja  8  ’66  440w 


“Daleski  has  succeeded,  through  abundant 
use  of  quotations,  in  performing  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  male  and  female  ‘principles’  in 
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the  major  novels.  The  frequently  illuminating 
textual  examinations  in  The  Forked  Flame 
constitute  not  only  its  major  emphasis  but  also 
define  the  limits  of  its  success.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
because  of  his  restrictive  framework,  the  book 
at  times  deviates  from  criticism  into  mere  ap¬ 
preciation,  as  when  Daleski,  ever  the  ingenious 
commentator,  overreaches  himself  in  a  humor¬ 
less  attempt  to  justify  the  scatological  diction 
of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.”  T.  K.  Meier 

Nat  R  18:483  My  17  ’66  170w 

"Mr.  Daleski  is  a  very  good  critic  indeed, 
which  means  that  he  has  a  mind  capable  not 
only  of  fine  and  penetrating  analysis  but  also 
of  generalizing  the  results  of  his  analysis  in 
a  profoundly  illuminating  way.  Though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  how  great  a  writer  he 
believes  Lawrence  to  be,  and  though  this 
greatness  is  convincingly  set  down  in  his  book, 
Mr.  Daleski  is  rigorously  fair  in  exposing  (again 
with  conviction)  what  he  judges  to  be  major 
faults  even  in  books  which  he  greatly  admires. 

.  .  .  His  book  is  a  work  of  first-rate  im¬ 
portance,  which  anyone  who  wants  to  deepen 
his  undertsanding  of  Lawrence  must  read.  It 
is  not  a  book  to  send  to  the  relative  newcomer, 
partly  because  it  takes  a  great  deal  as  already 
read  .  .  .  partly  because  of  the  self-imposed 
limitation  of  its  scope.” 

TLS  p634  J1  21  ’66  800w 

‘‘Mr.  Daleski  is  not  the  first  but  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  commentators  on  the  reversal  of 
male  and  female  roles  in  the  parents  of  Sons 
and  Lovers.  .  .  .  On  a  great  many  passages, 
by  no  means  all  of  them  concerned  with  sex, 
Mr.  Daleski  writes  with  a  fine  sensitivity  and 
shrewdness,  freeing  the  text  of  misreadings  and 
placing  it  in  larger  patterns  of  meaning.  Un¬ 
like  most  critics  he  is  illuminating  even  on 
those  works  he  admires  least;  and  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Lady  Chatter- 
ley’s  Lover  is  the  most  effective  so  far.”  Mar¬ 
tin  Price 

Yale  R  55:597  Je  ’66  850w 


DALEY,  ROBERT.  The  swords  of  Spain;  phot, 
and  design  by  the  author.  239p  $9.95  Dial 
press 

791.8  Bullfights  65-23963 

In  text  and  in  photographs,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  “the  bullfight;  the  ritual  of  the  dress¬ 
ing,  the  prayer,  the  parade;  the  aficionados 
who  are  gripped  by  bullfighting  as  if  by  a 
drug;  the  beautiful,  deadly  bulls;  the  triumphs 
in  the  ring,  and  the  matadors  themselves.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:2079  Ap  15  66  160w 

“Robert  Daley  has  created  a  fine,  accurate, 
informative  and,  incidentally,  beautiful  book. 
.  .  .  This  volume  will  gladden  many  a  heart, 
for  besides  his  many  superb  photographs, 
Daley’s  word  portraits  of  such  ring  luminaries 
as  Dominguin,  Ordonez  and  El  Cordobes  are 
incisive  and  informative— unromantic  looks  at 
the  leaders  of  a  much  romanticized  profession. 
They  give  the  best  idea  of  what  a  bullfighter  s 
life  is  really  like  that  I  have  read  anywhere.” 
Barnaby  Conrad  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  3  '66  750w 


DALY,  MAUREEN.  Spain:  wonderland  of  con¬ 
trasts.  64p  il  lib  bdg  $2.79  Dodd 

914.6  Spain — Juvenile  literature  65-24250 

The  book  lays  its  “emphasis  on  family  life, 
on  what  the  Spanish  eat  and  wear,  how  they 
court,  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  A  five- 
page  chronology  .  .  .  summarizes  the  record 
of  Spanish  exploration  and  battles  on  land  and 
sea.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index.  “Grades  six 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Though  similar  in  content  and  style  to  the 
author’s  Spanish  Roundabout  IBRD  19611.  this 
short  book  is  geared  to  younger  readers  who 
will  like  the  informal  style  and  attractive 
format.  Probably  will  be  useful  for  both  grade 
school  social  studies  and  high  school  Spanish 
supplementary  reading.”  H.  M.  Kovar 
Library  J  91:432  Ja  15  66  60w 

“[This  is]  an  engaging  sketch  of  contem¬ 
porary  Spain.  .  .  .  While  there  is  a  geo¬ 

graphic  description,  the  book  suffers  from  lack 
of  a  map.”  Phyllis  Meras  _  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  66  120w 


DAM  JAN,  MISCHA.  Atuk;  pictures  by  Gian 
Casty.  unp  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.19  Pantheon  bks. 

66-12455 

“This  [is  the]  story  of  a  little  Eskimo  boy, 
Atuk,  whose  husky  puppy  is  killed  by  a  wolf. 
.  .  .  Atuk  eventually  kills  the  wolf  in  revenge, 
and  derives  little  satisfaction  from  it.  He  finds 
happiness,  finally,  only  when  he  becomes  the 
friend  and  protector  of  a  little  flower,  when 
he  nurtures  rather  than  destroys.  .  .  .  Ages 
five  to  eight.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:2680  My  15  ’66  80w 
“[This  book]  attempts  to  deal  in  a  child’s 
terms  with  emotions  of  grief,  disappointment 
and  anger.  .  .  .  [This  story]  in  theory,  sounds 
fine,  but  where  a  desire  to  kill  in  a  Grimm 
story  would  have  a  transcendent  fantasy  about 
it.  the  vindictive  realism  here  has  a  dour 
unpleasantness,  which  is  fortified  by  the  bleak 
and  schematic  illustrations.  The  introduction 
of  the  flower,  only  at  the  very  end.  seems 
abrupt  and  arbitrary,  and  the  switch  from  hate 
to  love  too  brusque  for  the  deliberate  moral 
to  gain  sufficient  impact.”  B.  N.  O’Doherty 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  14  ’66  150w 
“Do  children  really  like  the  theme  of  their 
books  predigested  and  placed  on  the  jacket? 

An  Eskimo  boy  learns  that  love  is  stronger 
than  hate.’  Or  was  it  necessary  to  take  a 
story  that  has  such  an  absurd  and  sentimental 
ending  and  give  it  a  plausible  moral?  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  [the  boy’s  love  of  the  flower]  is  the  first 
step  on  his  road  back  from  an  all-consuming 
hate — but  it  is  certainly  not  well  handled.  The 
pictures  are  bold,  primitive,  more  convincing 
than  the  story.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:38  My  14  ’66  llOw 
TLS  p507  Je  17  ’65  240w 


DANCE,  S.  PETER.  Shell  collecting;  an  il¬ 
lustrated  history.  343p  $10  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

579  Shells — Collection  and  preservation 

66-19351 

The  author  traces  the  development  of  shell 
collecting  “from  Minoan  times  through  to  the 
twentieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“This  is  a  careful,  thorough  history  of  shell 
collecting  from  pre-historic  times  to  World 
War  I.  Emphasis  is  on  the  17th,  18  th,  and  l9th 
centuries.  The  work  of  major  collectors  is 
described  in  some  detail,  as  well  as  some  im¬ 
portant  shell  books.  There  are  some  fairly 
interesting  bits  of  information,  such  as  the 
section  on  faked  shells,  but  most  of  the  book 
makes  rather  dull  reading.  ...  It  may  be 
read  by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  shell  col¬ 
lectors,  but  I  doubt  if  many  other  readers 
will  want  it.”  J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  91:4680  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
"It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than 
briefly  mention  the  wealth  of  detail  that  the 
author  has  amassed  concerning  the  early  col¬ 
lectors,  the  treasures  in  their  cabinets  and 
the  prices  fetched  at  auction  sales  by  the 
rarer  shells.  He  has  also  presented  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  extant  specimens  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cone  shell.  Conus  gloriamaris.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  rarer  and  more  beautiful  shells 
known  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dance  has 
devoted  twenty  pages  to  it — to  the  exclusion 
of  adequate  disoussion  of  land  shells  and  bi¬ 
valves.  There  are  some  very  good  illustra¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  most  useful  ap¬ 
pendix  or  guide  to  shell  collections  and  their 
present  whereabouts,  based  on  an  earlier  list 
by  the  late  C.  Davies  Sherborn.  This  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  book  in  which  the  shell  collector  will 
find  much  historical  data  presented  for  the 
first  time  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume.” 

TLS  pllOO  N  24  ’66  550w 


DANIEL,  GLYN,  jt.  ed.  Prehistoric  and  early 
Wales.  See  Foster.  I.  LI. 


DANIEL-ROPS,  H.  A  fight  for  God,  1870-1939; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  John  Warrington. 
452p  $10  Dutton 

270  Catholic  Church— History.  Church  his¬ 
tory — Modern  period  66-31979 

This  volume,  the  ninth  in  the  author’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  originally 
published  in  France  in  1964  as  L’lSglise  des 
Revolutions:  Un  Combat  Pour  Dieu.  For  vol¬ 
ume  eight,  The  Church  in  an  Age  of  Revolu¬ 
tion,  see  BRD  1965.  The  book  surveys  "the 
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DANIEL-ROPS,  H. — Continued 
pontificates  of  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  Benedict  XV, 
and  Pius  XI,  emphasizing  their  contributions 
toward  political  stability  and  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions.”  (Library  J)  Chronological 
table.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘This  is  a  volume  obviously  written  before 
the  spirit  of  Vatican  II.  .  .  .  The  reader  is 
struck  by  how  relatively  progressive  is  Daniel - 
Rops’  treatment  of  this  period  of  Church  his¬ 
tory'  The  arrangement  of  material  in  the  book 
is  that  of  the  dramatist  rather  than  of  a  pro¬ 
saic  historian.  .  .  .  [However]  the  story  of 
the  Church  lacks  geographic  balance.  It  centers 
in  Rome  and  Paris.  .  .  .  This  volume  also 
suffers  from  many  facile  incorrect  generaliza¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  translator  has  failed  to  offer 
a  bibliography  useful  for  most  American  read¬ 
ers.  Instead  .  .  .  almost  all  of  [the  works 
cited  are]  in  French.  .  .  .  The  translation  [is 
not]  as  useful  and  accurate  as  it  -might  be.” 
T.  P.  Neill 

Critic  25:96  O  '66  lOOOw 
“[This  series]  is  to  be  completed  by  another 
volume  treating  the  Protestant  churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  .  .  .  Well  written,  clear, 
and  detailed,  this  history  should  give  the 
reader  new  insights  and  help  him  to  under¬ 
stand  more  clearly  many  current  developments 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  Like  the  other  volumes 
in  this  series,  it  is  recommended  both  for 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:4959  O  15  ’66  140w 


DANIELS,  GUY,  ed.  &  tr.  Ivan  the  fool.  See 
Tolstoy,  L. 


DANIELS,  HAROLD  R.  House  on  Greenapple 
Road.  180p  $3.95  Random  house 

66-12020 

Detective  story  set  "in  the  Boston  suburbs. 
The  incongruity  of  a  blood-splattered  kitchen 
on  a  quiet  road  in  Fruit  Hill  Farms  caught 
the  interest  of  the  press  even  more  than  the 
fact  that  [Marian  Ord]  the  beautiful  woman 
who  lived  there  was  missing,  and  led  to  nation¬ 
wide  coverage.  This  made  an  additional  hazard 
for  Police  Lt.  Daniel  Nalon  who  had  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  murderer.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  14  ’66  130w 
“If  it  is  possible  for  any  writer  to  be  more 
fair  than  Ellery  Queen  at  planting  the  clues, 
Mr.  Daniels  contrives  it  here.  We  have  been 
given  everything,  even  the  smallest  suggestion, 
which  leads  Lieutenant  Nalon  to  his  prey.  The 
pace  is  breathless,  the  characterization  satiri¬ 
cally  brilliant.  Four  stars  and  three  cheers.” 
J  D  Carr 

Harper  233:86  J1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2368  My  1  ’66  40w 
"Some  years  ago,  Harold  R.  Daniels  wrote 
five  admirable  paperback  novels  of  crime  and 
human  psychology:  his  hardcover  debut,  in 
[this  book],  is  even  more  impressively  satis¬ 
factory.  Although  it  deals  largely,  and  well, 
with  police  procedure,  the  tone  of  this  murder 
novel  is  less  that  of  procedural  fiction  than 
that  of  an  acute  fact-crime  analysis  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  case.  This  unusually  well -sustained 
tone  lends  uncommon  bite  to  the  proceedings: 
and  in  addition  to  a  vigorous  story  and  a 
shrewd  puzzle.  Daniels  presents  a  remarkable, 
full-dimensioned  character  study  in  Marian 
Ord.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  24  '66  90w 
Reviewed  bv  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  20w 


DANIELS,  JONATHAN.  The  time  between 
the  wars;  armistice  to  Pearl  Harbor.  372p  il 
$6.50  Doubleday 


973.91  U.S. — History — 20th  century 

66-17430 

The  author  of  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers 
(BRD  1958)  has  written  a  chronicle  of  the 
personalities  and  incidents  in  the  "boom  and 
bust”  period  covered  by  the  administrations 
of  Harding,  Coolidge.  Hoover  and  Roosevelt. 
Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“This  period  ...  is  replete  with  drama:  but 
to  the  uninitiated,  a  welter  of  confusion.  Under 


the  experienced  and  adroit  guidance  of  Mr. 
Daniels,  however,  the  confusion  is  resolved.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  lively  style  may  provoke  some 
criticism.  .  .  .  But,  cavilling  apart,  .  .  .  this 
volume  is  an  excellent  guidebook.”  Ambrose 

A”1US  Best  Sell  26:197  S  1  '66  550w 

"He  concentrates  on  the  good  shot  rather 
than  the  boring  truth.  He  wants  the  high¬ 
lights,  not  the  dark  places.  He  seeks  mass 
entertainment,  not  a  small  illumination  of  a 
forgotten  corner  for  the  few  who  are  interested. 
He  gives  equal  weight  to  a  good  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  bad;  he  rarely  qualifies  any  state¬ 
ment  by  suggesting  there  is  another  point  of 
view.  He  chooses  the  snappy  saying,  not  the 
penetrating  one.  Thus  he  achieves  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  get,  the  chatter  of  history 
rather  than  its  course.”  Andrew  Sinclair 
Book  Week  p4  S  4  '66  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ag  25  ’66 
850w 

Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  91:3415  J1  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  155:34  S  17  ’66  370w 

"Daniels,  whose  previous  writing  has  been 
sensitive  and  penetrating,  tells  the  thrice-told 
tale  of  America  between  the  wars  superficially. 
He  hopscotches  from  one  subject  to  another 
without  stopping  long  enough  on  any  topic 
to  do  it  justice.  .  .  .  He  is  often  perceptive 
in  his  contrast  of  personalities.  ...  Yet  no 
writer  who  attempts  an  historical  synthesis 
can  rise  much  above  his  sources,  and  Daniels 
is  not  at  home  in  the  historical  literature  of 
the  period.  .  .  .  Above  all,  one  misses  in  this 
volume  any  analysis  of  the  significant  develop¬ 
ments  of  these  years.  .  .  .  Only  after  the 
book  is  finished,  at  the  beginning  of  a  short 
bibliographical  essay,  does  the  narrative  sud¬ 
denly  become,  quick  with  recollections  of  the 
period.  .  .  .  This  is  the  kind  of  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  writing  Jonathan  Daniels  does  best.” 
W.  E.  Leuchtenberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  28  ’66  900w 

New  Yorker  42:230  S  17  ’66  160w 

“The  treatment  is  journalistic  rather  than 
reflective,  and  .  .  .  the  work  seems  intended 
more  to  entertain  than  to  instruct.  .  .  . 
Daniels  recognizes  not  only  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  women  ‘between  the  wars.’  but  also 
their  wiles  and  capacities  for  disturbing  the 
complacency  of  men,  especially  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  catty  exchange 
of  compliments  between  the  second  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  the  President’s  platonic  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mrs.  Mary  Hulbert  Peck,  not 
found  in  the  former's  My  Memoir.  .  .  . 
There  is  the  disclosure  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  affectionately  attached  all  his 
life  to  Lucy  Mercer,  his  wife’s  onetime  social 
secretary,  without  practicing  any  deception. 
.  .  .  Daniels’s  slant  is  liberal,  but  he  is  not 
an  apologist,  and  he  has  small  respect  for 
haloes.  .  .  .  The  dependence  of  Roosevelt  on 
Harry  Hopkins  seems  less  momentous  here 
than  in  the  pages  of  Robert  Sherwood.”  Harry 
Hansen 

Sat  R  49:28  S  3  ’66  550w 


DANIELSON,  MICHAEL  N.  Federal-metro¬ 
politan  politics  and  the  commuter  crisis.  244p 
maps  $6  Columbia  univ.  press 

353  Transportation.  U.S. — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Municipal  government — U.S. 

65-16197 

The  "primary  purposes  [of  this  study]  are 
the  analysis  of  political  interaction  in  federal- 
urban  relations  and  the  examination  of  political 
behavior  within  the  metropolis  in  the  light  of 
these  relations.  .  .  .  [Its  focus]  is  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  national  government  and 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  during  the  form¬ 
ative  years  of  the  rail  commutation  and  mass 
transportation  issues.”  (Introd)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


ine  art  of  politics  reveals  itself  throughout 
as  Dr.  Danielson  skillfully  bares  the  tactics  and 
objectives  of  the  participants.  Also  brought  in 
sharp  view  is  the  fact  that  in  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  the  problem  at  hand  often  is  lost  in  the 
companion  issue  of  who  will  have  jurisdiction. 
Except  for  the  ..  .  .  commuter  crisis  which  is 
handled  .  .  .  with  enviable  thoroughness  and 
clanty,  Dr.  Danielson  presents  little  that  isn’t 
already  known  ...  to  anyone  [concerned]  with 
problems  of  the  metropolis.  He  has,  however. 
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done  an  exemplary  job  exposing  the  nature  of 
the  participants.  .  .  .  [This  little  book]  de¬ 
serves  wide  reading.”  W.  T.  IJtley 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1034  D  '65  460w 
"This  study  is  concerned  with  -the  specific 
commuter  woes  of  New  York  City,  with  inci¬ 
dental  mention  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities.  The  careful  research,  expressive 
text,  and  conclusions  point  out  many  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  municipal,  county,  and  state  govern¬ 
ments.  This  is  for  college  and  large-  and 
medium-sized  public  libraries.”  Marco  Thorne 
Library  J  90:1728  Ap  1  ’65  90w 


himself  to  become  involved  in  art  criticism. 
.  .  .  The  false  halo  is  stripped  from  the  head 
of  the  martyr,  but  the  actions  of  Gauguin  the 
man,  and  the  many  conflicting  motives  and 
emotions  by  which  he  was  impelled,  are  in¬ 
terpreted  with  true  sympathy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Daniels- 
son  shows  many  redatings  to  be  necessary. 
Those  concerned  with  the  chronology  of  Gau¬ 
guin’s  oeuvre  must  reclassify  a  number  of  well- 
known  works.” 

TLS  p4  Ja  6  ’66  2000w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxiii  autumn  '66  170 w 


DANIELSSON,  BENGT.  Gauguin  in  the  South 
Seas  Itr.  by  Reginald  Spink],  336p  pi  col  pi 
maps  $7.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  Gauguin,  Paul  65-12363 

A  social  anthropologist,  author  of  Prom  Raft 
to  Raft  (BRD  1961),  has  written  a  chronicle 
of  the  painter’s  final  decade.  He  has  un¬ 
earthed  official  reports  and  court  records  from 
government  archives,  articles  and  notices  m 
Tahitian  newspapers,  missionary  journals,  trav¬ 
el  accounts,  private  diaries,  family  papers, 
hitherto  unknown  letters  to  and  from  Gauguin 
himself  .  .  .  [and]  has  interviewed  more  than 
two  hundred  people,  among  them  Tahitians  and 
European  residents  who  actually  knew  the 
artist.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 
Published  1964  in  Swedish  as  Gauguins  Soder- 
havsar. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Kay 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Jl  7  66 

480w 

“Realizing  that  none  of  Gauguin’s  biog¬ 
raphers  had  ever  been  to  the  South  Seas, 
Danielsson  set  out  to  reconstruct  that  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  artist’s  life.  He  has  been 
most  thorough  in  his  research.  He  has  altered 
the  dating  of  many  of  Gauguin’s  letters  and 
corrected  much  of  Gauguin’s  misuse  of  the 
Tahitian  language  in  labeling  his  work.  But 
most  important,  is  the.  picture  he  gives  of 
Gauguin  v is- ;i - v  i s  the  life  of  the  islands.  His 
work  is  an  important  and  readable  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  Gauguin.  It  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  public  libraries  and  art  collections. 
M.  E.  HandgTen  j  91;2478  My  15  .66  1S0w 

Reviewedyb^Rober^MeilvUleje  21  ,66  155Qw 

“Many  readers  will  be  bound  to  feel  that, 
irrespective  of  the  great  and  undeniable  merits 
of  this  book,  the  concept  of  an  artist  s  biog- 
raphy  which,  leaves  out  most  of  his  art  is  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  .  .  .  [This  biography]  is 

sober,  thoughtful,  compassionate,  and  well- 
documented.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  unearthed 
enough  new  material  about  .  .  .  aspects  of 
[Gauguin’s]  strange  personality  for  this  book 
to  be  required  reading  for  scholars  as  well  as 
a  delight  for  the  more  general  public,  which 
will  rightly  admire  his  narrative  skill  and 
powers  of  description.  .  .  .  Mr.  Danielsson  is 
in  a  unique  position  to  elucidate  m  a  relatively 
simple  manner  many  of  the  problems  raised  by 
Gauguin’s  use  of  imagery:  Yet  here  too  he  is 
unnecessarily  reticent.”  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  Jl  7  66  1550w 

“Since  Mr.  Danielsson  practices  an  unforced 
style  and  Reginald  Spink’s  translation  from  the 
Swedish  is  clear  and  crisp,  the  reader  is  not 
oppressed  by  detail.  ...  It  is  a  measure  ,  of 
Mr  Danielsson’s  success  that  Gauguin  s  in¬ 
exhaustible  naivetd  does  not  overwhelm  our 
judgment;  the  portrayal  of  the  artist  is  ap¬ 
preciative,  precise  and  poignant.  ...  Bengt 
Danielsson’s  painstaking  methods  forbid  sim¬ 
plifications.  What  freedom  Gauguin  did  bear 
witness  to  did  not  issue  from  an  environment 
but  from  himself,  arch-rebel  and  stockbroker. 
It  is  the  valuable  work  of  this  biography  to 
restore  a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  human 
being  Instead  of  the  anguished  romantic,  we 
have  the  vulnerable  genius:  an  infinitely 
grander,  more  interesting  and  complex  figure.’ 

Robert  T^y^rTimes  Bk  R  pl  My  29  ’66  2350w 

ReviewedpbyH.B.. Jacobs  n  ^  ^ 

Time  87:108  My  6  ’66  650w 

“To  say  that  Mr.  Danielsson  has  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  record  straight  would 
be  not  merely  an  understatement  but  an  in¬ 
adequate  assessment  of  a  fasmnatingly  original 
and  closely  reasoned  book.  For  Mr.  Damels- 
son  has  probed  deeply  into  all  that  went  on  m 
Tahiti  in  the  1890s.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  allow 


DANKERT,  CLYDE  E.,  ed.  Hours  of  work, 

ed.  by  Clyde  E.  Dankert,  Floyd  C.  Mann 
[and]  Herbert  R.  Northrup.  209p  ii  $3.50 
Harper 

331.81  Hours  of  labor  65-21007 

A  compilation  of  “11  papers  by  professors  of 
labor  economics  dealing  with  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  as  a  solution  to  unemployment, 
an  objective  in  collective  bargaining,  and  a 
legislative  policy  that  will  stimulate  leisure 
time  activity.  .  .  .  The  evidence  presented  by 
most  of  the  economists  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  shorter  work  week  would  not  create 
more  jobs,  nor  would  it  alleviate  unemploy¬ 
ment  such  as  exists  today."  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references. 


Choice  3:58  Mir  ’66  150w 
“For  the  most  part  this  predominantly  con¬ 
servative  group  finds  themselves  opposed  to 
recent  proposals  to  shorten  the  work  week  or 
to  provide  heavier  overtime  penalty  rates 
through  Federal  legislation.  ...  A  useful  com¬ 
pendium,  heavily  weighted  by  the  opinions  of 
professional  despairers,  on  a  ’hot’  current  topic, 
this  is  for  college  libraries  and  for  larger  gen¬ 
eral  collections.”  William  Gibelman 

Library  J  90:3451  S  1  ’65  240w 


DANNETT,  SYLVIA,  ed.  Profiles  of  Negro 
womanhood,  v  1.  See  Negro  heritage  library, 
v  1 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  The  divine  comedy;  text 
with  tr.  in  the  metre  of  the  original  by 
Geoffrey  L.  Bickersteth.  795p  $8.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

851  65-4943 

This  translation  into  verse  is  based  on  the 
text  by  Manfredi  Porena.  Appendix. 


“[Bickersteth’s]  devotion  is  clearly  visible  in 
this  excellent  translation.  .  .  .  [He]  has  at¬ 
tempted  the  fantastically  difficult  task  of  re- 
proa  uclng  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italian  in  Eng¬ 
lish  without  loss  of  meaning.  In  this  he  has 
succeeded  extraordinarily  well.  His  solution  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  archaism  of  Say¬ 
ers,  the  paraphrasing  of  Ciardi,  and  the  blank 
verse  of  Lawrence  Grant  White,  as  well  as  on 
Laurence  Binyon’s  version.  Because  of  its 
excellence  and  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
parallel  texts,  this  version  would  make  an  ideal 
text  for  a  course  in  Dante.  It  lacks  notes, 
however.  Every  library  should  own  a  copy.” 

Choice  2:862  F  ’66  150w 
“Bickersteth’s  version  .  .  .  which  was  begun 
fifty  years  ago,  and  now  appears  in  its  final 
form  in  this  very  handsome  edition  .  .  .  was 
untouched  by  Pound's  and  Eliot’s  revolution 
in  taste,  and  so  his  language  'still  retains 
echoes  of  Victorian  banalities’ — which  is  putting 
it  mildly.”  Francis  Fergusson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  F  17  ’66  90w 
“[This  volume]  is  an  admirable  example  of 
elegant  book  production.  Text  and  translation 
face  each  other  in  clear  and  satisfying  type: 
the  800  India  paper  pages  in  their  chaste  bind¬ 
ing  really  do  fit  conveniently  into  an  ordinary 
pocket,  and  lie  flat  wherever  opened.  .  .  .  As 
this  translation  has  been  in  print,  though  with¬ 
out  an  Italian  text,  since  1954,  no  more  need 
now  be  said  than  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  best  terza  rima  versions  avail¬ 
able.  ...  In  his  long  introduction  Dr.  Bicker¬ 
steth  argues  cogently  in  defence  of  his  choice 
of  metre,  and  states  the  principles  on  which 
he  has  worked.  .  .  .  There  are  no  explanatory 
notes,  and  since  the  reader  who  can  make 
his  way  comfortably  through  the  poems  with¬ 
out  any  is  normally  one  who  can  dispense 
with  a  translation  also,  it  is  a  pity  that  room 
could  not  have  been  found  for  at  least  minimal 
notes.” 

TLS  pll05  D  2  ’65  450w 
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DANTO,  ARTHUR  C.  Analytical  philosophy  of 
history.  318p  $10  Cambridge 
901  History — Philosophy  65-11205 

“This  book  is  an  analysis  of  historical  thought 
and  language,  presented  as  a  systematic  net¬ 
work  of  arguments  and  clarifications,  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  which  compose  a  descriptive  meta¬ 
physic  of  historical  existence.”  (Pref)  Chap¬ 
ters  VIII  and  XII  first  appeared  as  articles  in 
History  and  Theory,  and  Filosofia  respectively. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“The  detailed  and  closely  argued  chapters  .  .  . 
constitute  an  impressive  exploration  of  the 
claims  of  analytic  philosophy  in  the  historical 
domain.  That  [the  author’s]  exploitation  of 
‘analytic’  tools  and  techniques  goes  far  beyond 
linguistic  analysis  is  decidedly  true.  ...  In 
terms  of  what  he  has  set  for  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  Professor  Danto’s  .  .  .  [book]  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  achievement.”  Maurice  Natanson 
Am  Soc  R  31:279  Ap  ’66  460w 


“The  proper  role  of  philosophy  of  history  is, 
in  [the  author’s]  view  an  analytic  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  limits  which  ignorance  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  imposes  upon  knowledge  of  the  past.  .  .  . 
[He]  explores  the  nature  ot  temporal  language 
and  .  .  .  maintains  the  possibility  of  true  nar¬ 
rative  sentences  about  the  past.  An  extensive 
treatment  of  certain  problems  in  historical  de¬ 
scription  and  exploration  .  .  .  establishes  his 
own  position  on  such  questions  as  the  place  of 
general  laws  in  history  and  the  reference  of  his¬ 
torical  sentences  to  larger  social  units  as  well 
as  individuals.  The  book  is  not  designed  for 
casual  reading.  Some  acquaintance  with  logic 
and  analytic  method  is  presupposed.  For  ad¬ 
vanced  students  in  philosophy,  history,  and  re¬ 
lated  fields,  however,  the  work  is  of  considerable 
interest,  and  it  merits  a  place  in  college  and 
university  libraries.” 

Choice  2:892  F  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Scriven 

J  Philos  63:500  S  15  ’66  1850w 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Dray 
Pol  Sci  Q  81:510  S 


’66  550w 


“[The  author]  aptly  distinguishes  between 
.  .  .  the  ’analytical’  and  the  ‘substantive’  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history.  .  .  .  [In]  the  discussion 
of  the  famous  crux  of  general  laws  in  history 
.  .  .  [much  of  the]  argument  turns  on  the 
nature  of  statements  about  the  past:  this, 
though  productive  of  notorious  philosophical  puz¬ 
zles,  does  not  really  affect  the  work  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  This  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Danto’s  acute  arguments  are  not  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  historian.  .  .  .  He  disposes  at 
length  of  the  fallaciousness  of  the  fundamental 
contrast  between  science  and  history  .  .  .  [and] 
this  leads  to  a  refutation  of  the  fallacious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  history  and  chronicle.  .  .  . 
Professor  Danto  convincingly  shows  that  any 
kind  of  narrative,  even  the  simplest  chronicle, 
involves  arrangement,  selection  and  explanation, 
and  goes  on  to  a  stimulating,  if  inconclusive, 
discussion  of  the  crucial  question  of  significance 
in  history.” 

TLS  pl064  N  25  ’65  800w 


DANTO,  ARTHUR  C.  Nietzsche  as  philosopher. 
250p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

193  Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  65-20193 
The  author  provides  a  “reassessment  of  this 
nineteenth- century  thinker.  He  draws  on  the 
whole  corpus  of  Nietzsche’s  works  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Nachlass,  the  unpublished  notes, 
to  establish  not  only  that  Nietzsche’s  philosophi¬ 
cal  concerns  were  the  traditional  ones  but  that 
his  theories  and  solutions  anticipated  .  .  .  the 
subjects  under  current  debate  among  profes¬ 
sional  philosophers.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“[The  author  aims]  to  display  the  philosopher 
as  a  systematic  thinker,  and  in  paying  special 
attention  to  the  epistemological  and  logical 
elements  in  Nietzsche’s  writings  he  presents  an 
interestingly  unfamiliar  picture  of  Nietzsche’s 
work.  .  .  .  [Yet]  nothing  in  Professor  Danto’s 
study  of  [Nietzsche's]  views  on  such  subjects 
as  truth  and  objectivity  suggests  that  there  is 
matter  here  which  could  revolutionize  our  think¬ 
ing  in  this  field,  or  that  should  lead  us  to  regard 
our  own  conclusions  as  after  all  cataclysmic. 
.  .  .  Should  we  not  see  [Nietzsche],  as  he 
clearly  saw  himself,  as  the  philosopher  who, 
for  the  first  time,  dared  to  think  the  thought 
that  God  is  dead;  that  is,  dared  really  to  think 
the  consequences?”  Philippa  Foot 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  F  17  '66  760w 


“Nietzsche  was  incapable  of  system  In  his 
writing  or  his  thinking,  and  Mr.  Danto  is 
systematic  on  his  behalf.  With  skill  and  dis¬ 
cernment  he  reveals  the  important  strands  of 
Nietzsche’s  wildly  tangled  skein  and  weaves 
them  into  a  pattern.  .  .  .  He  credits  Nietzsche 
with  being  the  prophet  of  much  in  present-day 
thought,  though,  interestingly  enough,  he  makes 
him  the  forerunner  not  of  the  existentialists, 
but  of  still  more  recent  moderns — -the  analysts, 
with  an  emphasis  on  language  that  Nietzsche 
anticipated  in  a  surprising  way;  the  positivists, 
with  their  rejection  of  metaphysics;  the  emotiv- 
ists,  with  their  subjectivism  in  morals.”  Brand 
Blanshard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  23  ’66  700w 


D’ANTONIO,  WILLIAM  V.  Influentials  in  two 
border  cities;  a  study  in  community  decision¬ 
making  [by]  William  V.  D’Antonio  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Form.  273p  il  maps  $7.95  Univ.  of 
Notre  Dame  press 

301.15  El  Paso,  Texas — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Ciudad  Judrez,  Mexico — Politics  and 
government  65-17775 

“A  comparative  study  of  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  and  activities  in  the  border  cities  of  El 
Paso,  Texas  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico.  By 
utilizing  information  obtained  primarily  in  in¬ 
terviews  with  community  leaders  from  1954  to 
1962,  the  authors  portray  power  structures 
characterized  by  unrepresented  ethnic  groups, 
poorly  organized  labor,  and  one-party  politics. 
They  have  sought  to  identify  the  reputed  com¬ 
munity  influentials  in  economics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  to  determine  how  representative  they 
are  of  the  various  social  groupings,  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  attitudes  toward  the  role  and  rela¬ 
tionship  of  business  and  politics,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  reputed  influentials  actually  play 
the  major  roles  in  decision-making.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  John  Walton 

Am  J  Soc  71:725  My  ’66  800w 
“This  is  another  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
munity  power  structure  discussions,  and  a 
noteworthy  one  because  it  contrasts  a  United 
States  and  a  Mexican  city.  This  international 
comparative  dimension  proves  to  be  a  valuable 
aid  in  furthering  our  understanding  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  authority  in  the  local  political  com¬ 
munity.  ...  As  the  cities  [discussed]  are 
adjacent  across  an  international  boundary, 
their  politics  have  reciprocal  effects  upon  one 
another.  However,  it  is  not  in  the  analysis  of 
these  reciprocal  effects,  but  in  the  treatment 
of  the  two  national  cultures  as  variables,  that 
the  contribution  is  made.”  O.  P.  Williams 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:161  Mr  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Young 

Am  Soc  R  31:556  Ag  ’66  370w 
“Some  of  the  findings,  particularly  the  com¬ 
parative  ones,  age  insightful  and  useful  to  the 
growing  body  of  information  on  community 
power  structure,  but  the  study  suffers  from 
two  important  defects.  The  first  is  the  use 
of  the  reputational  approach.  .  .  .  [This]  tends 
to  miss  the  ‘meteors,’  people  who  are  highly 
involved  in  single  issues,  but  are  inactive 
otherwise.  Also,  the  lists  of  influentials  ob¬ 
tained  by  reputational  techniques  do  not  over¬ 
lap  enough  with  lists  obtained  by  decision- 
sociometry  to  warrant  our  full  confidence  in 
the  former.  Secondly,  the  authors  have  made 
no  use  of  statistics  to  guide  their  conclusions 
about  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a 
significant  finding.  [They]  are,  therefore,  open 
to  the  possibility  of  interpreting  their  findings 
in  the  direction  of  their  hypotheses  when  sta¬ 
tistical  tests  might  acually  demonstrate  the 
null  hypotheses.”  P.  E.  Mott 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:213  S  ’66  1050w 
J  Am  Hist  52:681  D  ’65  130w 


“D’Antonio  and  Form  present  a  well-sum¬ 
marized  comparative  ‘profile’  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  value  systems  of  the  two  cities 
as  a  base  for  analyzing  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  respective  power  structures.  . 
The  general,  though  tentative,  conclusion  of 
this  investigation  is  that  modern  complex  com¬ 
munities,  by  their  very  nature,  do  not  en¬ 
gender  centralized  power.  To  the  extent  that 
a  dominant  community  elite  can  be  identified, 
however,  the  authors  conclude  that  this  results 
from  the  lack  of  challenge  or  competition  from 
other  individuals  and  organizations.  This  is 
power  by  default  rather  than  the  eradication 
of  effective  competition  by  power-hungry  cli¬ 
ques.  Certainly,  we  have  here  an  intriguing 
but  unsupported  explanation  of  decision-mak¬ 
ing.”  Alvin  Boskoff 

Social  Studies  57:136  Mr  ’66  380w 
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D’ANTONIO,  WILLIAM  V.,  ed.  Religion,  revo¬ 
lution,  and  reform;  new  forces  for  change 
in  Latin  America;  ed.  by  William  V.  U'An- 
tonio  and  Frederick  B.  Pike.  276p  $5.95 

Praeger 

301.24  Social  change.  Latin  America — Re¬ 
ligion.  Latin  America — Social  conditions. 
Sociology,  Christian  64-22491 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Barber 

Am  J  Soc  71:562  Mr  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Carlos  Fuentes 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  24  ’66  500w 
TLS  p61  Ja  27  ’66  500w 


DANZIGER,  JULIET,  jt.  auth.  The  meaning  of 
music.  See  Seligmann,  J. 


DAPPER,  GLORIA.  A  guide  for  school  board 
members  Lby]  Gloria  Dapper  and  Barbara 
Carter.  169p  $2.95  Foilett 


379  School  boards  66-19144 

This  “account  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  Lschool  board  members  answers]  basic 
questions  .  .  .  such  as:  Who  are  the  members 
of  the  board  and  what  are  they  responsible 
for?  How  are  schools  organized?  What  is  the 
role  of  board  members,  professional  educators, 
and  lay  study  groups  in  deciding  on  curricu¬ 
lum.  How  are  teachers  paid?  Where  does  money 
for  new  schools  come  from  and  how  is  it  spent? 
What  is  the  division  of  responsibility  between 
professional  educators  and  school  boards  in 
policymaking  and  in  administration?  [There  is] 
a  chapter  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


"This  is  a  run-of-the-mill  collection  of  ob- 
viosities.  .  .  .  To  issue  such  a  volume  in  1966 
and  devote  only  a  very  few  sentences  to  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  racial  integration  in  the 
schools — and  but  little  more  to  school  libraries — 
certainly  lessens  its  overall  value.  The  brief 
appendix  on  ‘Sources  of  Information’  manages 
to  include  full  citation  of  one  of  the  coauthors’ 
previous  writings — but  no  other  book!  .  .  . 
School  board  members  in  America’s  school  dis¬ 
tricts  would  do  better  to  read  some  of  the  fine 
neo-classics  published  in  the  last  decade,  es¬ 
pecially  several  of  Dr.  Conant’s  seminal  works. 
The  book  is  hardly  worth  purchase  by  any 
type  of  library,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  large  academic  one  seeking  completeness  of 
coverage  of  the  field.”  B.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91:3203  Je  15  ’66  160w 
“[This  GuideJ  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  incoming  school  board  member.  It  starts 
a  person  off  on  his  job  by  giving  him  a  general 
awareness  of  what  will  be  expected  of  him. 
.  .  .  The  authors  are  too  wise  to  offer  answers 
.  .  .  because  there  is  no  correct  solution  to  any 
given  problem  faced  by  any  one  school  board. 
Instead  they  provide  information:  historical, 
philosophical  and  practical.  .  .  .  There  is  one 
omission  which  concerns  me.  .  .  .  While  a  good 
part  of  one  chapter  covers  negotiations  with 
teachers,  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  auto¬ 
mation  and  integration.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter 
contains  some  well-chosen  comments  on  ‘How 
Can  Our  Schools  Be  Better?’  which  should  give 
both  seasoned  and  new  board  members  con¬ 
siderable  pause  for  thought.”  A.  C.  Robinson 
Sat  R  49:91  S  17  ’66  700w 


D'ARCY,  MARTIN  C.  Dialogue  with  myself. 
(A  Trident  press  bk)  179p  $4.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

282  Catholic  Church  66-15723 

“In  this,  the  eleventh  volume  to  be  published 
in  The  Credo  Series,  Father  D’Arcy  discusses 
his  personal  feelings  about  man  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God,  and  how  he  came  to  hold  these 
beliefs.  .  .  .  [He]  recognizes  the  effect  of 
progress  and  change  on  man’s  needs,  on  Chris¬ 
tian  theology,  and  on  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  relevance  of  God  in  a  secular 
world.  Father  D’Arcy  writes  about  many  of 
the  enigmatic  problems  facing  the  world  today 
— overpopulation,  for  example,  unknown  at  the 
birth  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  solutions  to  this 
and  many  other  problems.  Father  D’Arcy  says, 
are  available  when  science  and  religion  recon¬ 
cile  their  differences  and  begin  a  continuous 
dialectic.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“With  his  feet  firmly  but  unobtrusively 
planted  on  an  Aristotelian-Thomist  base. 
Father  D’Arcy  makes  extensive  and  profitable 


explorations  into  the  thicket  of  phenomenolog¬ 
ical,  psychoanalytical,  and  existential  writings, 
marking  himself  a  thinker  of  our  times.  His 
mood  is  one  of  sympathy  and  the  modems, 
from  Kierkegaard  to  the  beatniks,  are  grist 
for  his  mill.  His  ‘Credo’  is  unfolded  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  agnostic,  yet  he  never  loses  his 
touch  with  the  faithful  as  he  fathoms  the 
perennial  mysteries  and  refers  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theology.  The  chapter  headings  are  cas¬ 
ual  and  all  are  invited  to  accompany  him  in 
examining  his  basic  religious  beliefs  without 
risk  of  getting  bogged  down  and  trapped  in 
logic.”  Brother  D.  Gabriel 

Best  Sell  26:4  Ap  1  ’66  350w 
“As  a  Catholic,  and  more  especially  as  a 
gifted  English  Catholic,  D’Arcy  seems  to  have 
believed  from  the  very  beginning  that  life 
would  yield  its  fundamental  coherence  to  those 
who  try  to  find  it.  .  .  .  And  by  the  time  he  got 
around  to  writing  his  first  book.  The  Nature 
of  Belief  [BRD  1931],  ‘the  outer  rim  of  my 
personal  Christian  credo  had  been  more  or  less 
filled  in.’  Indeed,  one  gathers  from  D’Arcy’s 
reminiscences  that  the  rest  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  filling  in  the  remaining  pieces  of  a  puz¬ 
zle.  The  best  parts  of  this  book  are  those  in 
which  D’Arcy  enters  into  dialogue,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  those  contemporary  thinkers 
who  provided  the  missing  pieces  of  his  puz¬ 
zle.  ...  If  we  are  to  accept  his  account  of 
what  it  has  meant  to  live  the  life  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  intellectual,  we  must  do  so,  I  think,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  kind  of  synthesis 
he  apparently  achieved  already  belongs  to  his¬ 
tory.”  K.  L.  Woodward 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  3  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Commonweal  84:236  My  13  ’66  650w 
“It  cannot  be  easy,  after  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  write  an  in¬ 
tellectual  autobiography  as  free  from  sec¬ 
tarian  overtones  as  this.  .  .  .  [Father  D’Arcy] 
presents,  with  great  elegance,  a  reasoned  view 
of  the  world,  based  on  personal  experience, 
and  unscarred  by  too  easy  a  pessimism.  He 
describes  his  own  progress  without  grinding 
axes  or  bludgeoning  his  readers  into  foregone 
acceptances,”  Alan  Pryce- Jones 

Commonweal  85:271  D  2  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Ned  O’ Gorman 

Critic  24:65  Je  ’66  1750w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:2067  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[Father]  D’Arcy’s  work  ...  is  fully  in  the 
tradition  of  the  urbane  reflections  of  an  English 
don.  These  reflections  constitute  a  desultory 
spiritual  autobiography,  easy,  humane,  good- 
tempered,  and  pleasingly  digressive.  .  . 

The  surface  ease  .  .  .  ought  not  to  deceive 
the  perceptive  reader  .  .  .  [nor]  lead  us  to 
slide  along  the  surface  and  overlook  the  deep 
insight,  the  sustained  thinking,  that  have  made 
possible  the  unforced,  unhurried  manner  that 
so  delights  us.  .  .  .  This  book  is  not  likely  to 
make  the  impression  it  should  on  contemporary 
readers.  .  .  .  The  relaxed  manner  in  which 
Father  D’Arcy  writes  about  life  and  faith  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  speak  to  the  condition  of  the 
present  generation.”  Will  Herberg 
Nat  R  18:422  My  3  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  My  1  ’66  70w 


DARLINGTON,  PHILIP  J,  Biogeography  of  the 
Southern  end  of  the  world;  distribution  and 
history  of  far-southern  life  and  land,  with 
an  assessment  of  continental  drift  [by]  Philip 
J.  Darlington,  Jr.  236p  maps  $5.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

574.9  Geographical  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants.  Natural  history — Southern  Hem¬ 
isphere  65-16681 

This  book  is  “a  review  of  the  geologic, 
environmental,  biologic,  and  paleomagnetic  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  possible  union  of  South  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Darlington  inclines 
to  the  view  that  the  southern  continents  were 
not  united  but  were  closer  during  late  Paleozoic 
time.  He  indicates  there  has  been  some  con¬ 
tinental  drift  and  demonstrates  how  many 
species  of  animals  and  plants  have  migrated 
across  moderate  ocean  barriers.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“A  complete  survey  of  the  paleontological 
knowledge  of  the  area  under  review  during 
the  Paleozoic  era  enhances  the  value  of  the 
volume.  The  author  has  the  rare  talent  of 
producing  a  book  packed  with  significant  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  a  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward  manner.  His  own  noted  research  in  the 
field  of  biogeography  gives  a  scientific  objec- 
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DARLINGTON,  P.  J. — Continued 

tivity  to  all  conclusions.  Thirty-eight  maps 

and  diagrams  supplement  the  text,  Plus  a 

complete  bibliography.  .  .  .  Written  for  the 

undergraduate  level,  the  book  should  appeal 

even  to  those  with  only  a  modicum  of  scientific 

background.” 

Choice  2:872  F  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Necker 

Library  J  90:3467  S  1  ’65  120w 


DARWIN,  CHARLES.  The  power  of  movement 
in  plants,  by  Charles  Darwin,  assisted  by 
Francis  Darwin;  with  a  pref.  by  Barbara 
Gillespie  Pickard.  592p  il  $9.75  Da  Capo 
press,  227  W  17th  st,  N.Y.  10011 
5S1.1  Plants.  Botany  65-23402 


A  republication  of  the  1881  edition,  this  book, 
in  journal  form,  describes  Darwin’s  “search 
for  an  evolutionary  relationship  between  the 
many  types  of  plant  movements.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Although  [these]  experiments  are  described 
in  a  less  rigorous  manner  than  those  used  to¬ 
day,  the  simplicity  of  LDarwin’s]  careful  and 
precise  observations  can  be  easily  understood 
and  should  be  a  stimulus  to  the  young  scientist. 
It  is  stated  in  the  introduction  that  ‘no  one 
need  read  all  the  details,’  but  if  one  wishes  to 
see  the  beauty  and  logic  of  this  great  man’s 
thinking  it  is  recommended  that  some  of  the 
details  be  read.  Certainly  for  anyone  interested 
in  plant  growth  this  is  necessary  reading.  A 
worthwhile  addition  to  any  library.” 

Choice  3:809  N  '66  120w 
"The  book  is  more  or  less  a  journal  of  re¬ 
peated,  similar  experiments.  .  .  .  The  sharp 
look  it  provides  at  the  style  of  work  of  one  of 
the  great  experimenters  makes  the  volume 
worthy  of  general  notice.” 

Sci  Am  215:146  O  ’66  170w 


DARWIN,  FRANCIS,  jt.  auth.  Power  of  move 
ment  in  plants.  See  Darwin,  C. 


DAUMIER,  HONORS  VICTORIN.  Honors 
Daumier;  text  by  Robert  Rey  [tr.  by  Norbert 
Guterman],  160p  il  pi  $15  Abrams 

709.44  65-19225 

A  volume  in  the  Library  of  Great  Painters 
series  containing  both  color  and  black  and 
white  plates.  The  text  is  written  “by  the 
late  Robert  Rey,  director  emeritus  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  former  professor 
of  art  history  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Paris.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“Admittedly  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  but 
primarily  a  picture  book  .  .  .  [which]  provides 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  artist 
and  his  working  methods.  This  adds  up  to 
an  enjoyable  book  for  the  general  reader.” 
Choice  3:898  D  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Foell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  4  ’66 
350w 

Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:3699  Ag  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Douglas  Cooper 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  1  ’66  1950w 
“[The  value  of  this  book  lies]  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  its  visual  materials.  The  short  text 
.  .  .  is  a  routine  introduction  to  the  subject, 
and  the  individual  commentaries  on  the  48  tip¬ 
ped-in  colorplates  are  mere  spacefilled.  But 
the  colorplates  themselves,  nearly  all  devoted 
to  the  artist’s  paintings,  are  an  invaluable 
guide  both  to  Daumier’s  high  aspiration  and  to 
his  uneven  accomplishment  in  the  painting 
medium.  The  book  also  includes  a  generous 
representation  of  Daumier’s  cartoons,  drawings 
and  sculptures  in  black  and  white — there  are 
126  reproductions  in  all — and  these  are  even 
more  handsomely  printed  than  the  fine  color¬ 
plates.  Because  of  the  book’s  visual  resources, 
no  one  seriously  interested  in  Daumier  will 
want  to  be  without  it.”  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  9  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  30w 


DAVENPORT,  GUY,  tr.  Poems  and  fragments. 
See  Sappho 


DAVID,  JANINA.  A  square  of  sky;  recollec¬ 
tions  of  my  childhood.  221p  $4.50  Norton 

943.8  World  War,  1939-1945 — Children. 

World  War,  1939-1945 — Personal  narratives. 
Jews  in  Warsaw — History  65-25937 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:166  Mr  ’66  90w 
“What  is  unique  in  [this]  book  is  the  re¬ 
flection  of  [the]  dance  of  death  in  the  eyes  of  a 
child  whose  whole  concept  of  the  adult  world 
had  been  blasted  into  rubble  before  she  was  ten 
and  who,  by  the  time  she  was  twelve,  had 
learned  more  about  the  depths  and  the  heights 
of  human  nature  than  most  people  learn  in 
a  lifetime.  Dike  Anne  Frank’s  diary  [BRD 
1956],  A  Square  of  Sky  is  stamped  with  un¬ 
questionable  honesty.  .  .  .  Janina  David  is  not 
a  novelist;  yet  she  tells  her  story  with  profes¬ 
sional  skill  and  taste,  never  intruding  upon  it 
with  generalities  or  interpretations.  Each 
scene  speaks  for  itself.  From  among  all  the 
people  whose  faces  must  have  imprinted  them¬ 
selves  on  her  vulnerable  young  mind,  she 
has  known  precisely  which  to  resurrect.”  Vir¬ 
gil  ia  Peterson 

Reporter  34:56  F  10  ’66  950w 


DAVIDSON,  BILL.  The  crickets  all  look  alike; 
il.  by  Bob  Bugg.  163p  $4.95  Harper 

817  Country  life— U.S.  65-20425 

The  “editor-at-large  of  ‘The  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post’  .  .  .  relates  the  experiences  of  his 
little  family  unit  when  they  decided  to  pull 
up  their  city  stakes  and  take  residence  in  a 
one-hundred-year-old  home  in  rural  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Comes  now  the  multi-faceted  prob¬ 
lems:  a  balky  water  pump;  wall  paper  that 
wouldn’t  stick;  snakes  in  the  garden;  the 
installation  of  a  swimming  pool  in  rocky 
ground;  a  bumbling  Old  English  Sheepdog; 
eccentric  weekend  guests;  and  pollen  al¬ 
lergies.  [But]  all  ends  well  and  the  Davidsons 
become  happy  ruralites.”  (Best  Sell) 


“If  you’ve  been  looking  for  a  book  whose 
intellectual  content  is  about  as  heavy  as  a 
gnat’s  wing,  stop  the  search  and  buy  a 
copy  of  ‘The  Crickets  All  Look  Alike.’  This 
is  pure  escapist  fare.”  B.  J.  McGurl 
Best  Sell  25:432  F  15  ’66  200w 
“Good  fun  with  much  truth  and  enough 
imagination  to  make  it  excellent  for  reading 
aloud.  It  belongs  with  Mr.  Blandings  Builds 
Plis  Dream  House  [by  Eric  Hodgins,  BRD 
1947]  and  Please  Don’t  Eat  the  Daisies! 
[by  Jean  Kerr,  BRD  19571.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  91:694  F  1  ’66  150w 


DAVIDSON,  DONALD.  Poems,  1922-1961.  183p 
$5  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
811  66-13261 

A  selection  of  poems  by  the  author  of  The 
Long  Street  (BRD  1962),  Lee  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  (BRD  1938)  and  An  Outland  Piper  (BRD 
1924). 


Choice  3:636  O  ’66  120w 
“[Donald  Davidson]  has  continued  to  fight 
several  long-lost  wars  on  the  same  old  battle¬ 
grounds.  .  .  .  The  poetic  records  assembled 
in  this  distinguished  book  are  not  without 
their  glory.  Davidson  has  chosen  to  reprint 
less  than  half  the  poems  he  had  published  in 
his  four  earlier  books  of  verse,  but  all  his 
longest  and  most  famous  poems  are  here.  This 
collection  should  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
even  for  libraries  which  hold  the  earlier  books, 
since  it  presents  Davidson’s  own  Davidson 
canon.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:116  Ja  1  ’66  180w 
“Davidson  is  Neo,  below-the-Mason-and- 
Dixon  classical,  influenced  more  by  Robert 
Frost  and  Confederate  corn  than  the  real 
thing.  Yet  he  writes  what  he  must  and  how 
he  must,  and  well.”  Karl  Shapiro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Ja  9  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Freeman 

Poetry  109:189  D  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:69  Je  11  ’66  lOOw 
“Davidson  is  still  with  Robert  E.  Lee  in  the 
mountains,  his  poems  a  long  ode  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  dead.  .  .  .  The  only  facts  that  interest 
him  are  those  which  are  already  myths  or 
those  which,  given  time  and  pressure,  are 
ready  to  become  myths.  .  ,  .  Aristocratic 
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images  are  directed  by  an  imperative  syntax. 
This  poet  is  an  officer,  a  gentleman.  .  .  .  [He] 
writes  as  if  the  hound  were  always  at  his 
knee.  Only  now  and  again,  and  painfully, 
does  he  admit,  Oerontion-like,  that  he  was  not 
at  the  hot  gates.” 

TLS  p744  Ag  18  ’66  410w 
‘‘Though  the  quality  of  [Davidson’s]  works 
has  been  recognized  it  is  amazing  to  reflect 
how  little  critical  attention  he  has  re¬ 
ceived.  .  .  .  He  does  not,  for  example,  turn  up 
very  often  in  anthologies.  For  this  reason  it 
is  good  to  have  this  edition  made  available. 
It  contains  his  best  poems.  .  .  .  One  would 
prefer  to  see  a  chronological  development 
rather  than  this  arrangement  under  subject 
headings.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xciv  summer  ’66  lOOw 


DAVIDSON,  LIONEL.  The  Menorah  men.  277p 
$5.95  Harper 

66-21717 

Mystery  story  about  ‘‘a  search  for  a  golden 
menorah  (candelabra)  said  to  have  been  in  the 
Great  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva¬ 
sion  of  Judea.  The  Israeli  government  secretly 
asks  Dr.  Casper  Laing,  noted  archeologist  from 
England,  to  join  in  the  hunt  for  this  rare  arti¬ 
fact,  for  Israel  knows  that  the  Jordanian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  found  similar  information,  and  if 
the  menorah  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  found 
by  the  Israelis.”  (Library  J) 


which  generates  them  persists:  travel  pieces 
.  .  .  childhood  memories,  reflections  on  art, 
marriage,  nature,  and  indeed  the  justifications 
of  a  poet’s  life.  .  .  .  Except  for  Green  River 
there  are  no  poems  in  this  book  of  striking 
grace — the  brachylogy  of  this  poet’s  tone  is 
too  insistent  for  graces  at  all.  But  there  is 
the  urgency  of  pushing  each  of  these  spiky, 
venturesome  soundings  under  the  rind  of  self¬ 
hood,  of  seeing  identity  in  the  round.” 
Richard  Howard 

Poetry  108:406  S  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  190w 
“Sometimes  Dr.  Davie  uses  a  tentative,  slight¬ 
ly  stumbling,  rather  Pasternak-like  quatrain 
form  for  these  observations.  ...  In  others,  he 
avoids  regular  rhyme  and  metre  altogether.  .  .  . 
These  poems  in  the  last  three  sections  of  the 
book  are  often  arresting  in  their  highly  intel¬ 
ligent  buttonholing  way;  they  are  dense  with 
observation  and  the  naming  of  things,  nervous¬ 
ly  energetic,  full  of  rapid  leaps  of  thought  and 
glancing  apostrophes.  Few  of  them,  however, 
shake  down  into  the  memory.  ...  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  back  to  some  of  the  more  slow- 
moving  poems  in  the  first  section,  where  Dr. 
Davie  shows  how  his  neatly  formal  manner  can 
be  married  to  richness  and  resonance.” 

TLS  p512  Je  11  ’64  450w 


DAVIE,  DONALD.  The  poems  of  Dr  Zhivago. 
See  Pasternak,  B.  L. 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  26:179  Ag  15  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Margoshes 

Library  J  91:3467  J1  ’66  120w 
“The  author’s  account  of  Laing’s  adventures 
is  a  supple  delight  in  which  learning,  wit  and 
style  are  beautifully  integrated  into  a  rousing 
chase  across  the  Negev  and  into  a  housing 
project.  Mr.  Davidson’s  talents  include  a  flair  for 
crisp  characterization.  .  .  .  As  accurately  as.  any 
writer  I  know,  he  captures  the  Israeli  national 
temper  in  a  montage  of  tartly  humorous  im¬ 
pressions.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  S  11  ’66  180w 
New  Yorker  42:236  S  24  ’66  40w 
“The  essential  historical,  social,  political,  and 
religious  background  is  effectively  and  pain¬ 
lessly  summarized  for  your  better  understand¬ 
ing  without  detriment  to  the  story.  .  .  [The 
book]  is  far  from  being  a  Actionized  documen¬ 
tary;  Lionel  Davidson  is  too  sound  a  craftsman 
for  that.  .  .  .  Laing  is  startled,  and  so  will 
the  reader  be,  to  find  that  his  assistant  on  his 
archaeological  safari  is  to  be  a  Yemenite  girl 
who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  israeli  army.  .  .  .. 
There  would  have  been  room  for  more  story  if 
she  had  remained  with  her  platoon.  The  pace 
eases  off  slightly  toward  the  end,  but  paces 
do  that  in  life  oftener  than  they  d.o  in  fiction, 
and  here  the  letdown  tends  to  certify  the  veri¬ 
similitude  of  the  adventure.  That  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  The  Menorah  Men  is  an  adven¬ 
ture  story  in  the  classic  tradition.”  J.  T.  Win- 
teri  ch 

Sat  R  49:35  Ag  27  ’66  380w 


DAVIE,  DONALD.  Events  and  wisdoms; 
poems,  1957-1963.  52p  $4;  pa  $1.85  Wesleyan 
univ.  press 

821  65-21077 

“Many  of  the  poems  are  concerned  with 
things  seen,  the  way  in  which  they  are  seen 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  transformed 
into  art.”  (TLS) 


Choice  3:206  My  ’66  llOw 
“Precisely  because  of  its  accompanying 
tranquillity,  Donald  Davie’s  Events  and  Wis¬ 
doms  strikes  me  as  his  best  collection.  The 
poems  do  more  than  manifest  a  wild  surmise, 
they  breathe  a  pure  serene,  and  Mr  Davie’s 
critical  intelligence  has  had  its  most  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  yet  on  his  poems.  iSo  much  of 
our  time  as  critics  is  given  to  showing  what 
a  lot  there  is  in  a  certain  poem  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  consider  the  problem  of  there 
being  too  much.  But  here  is  work  of  a  fine 
fluency.”  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  67:955  Je  19  ’64  750w 


“Domestic,  uxorious,  played  close  to  the 
chest,  the  poems  in  Events  and  Wisdoms,  with 
their  rueful  concessions  to  others’  motives  .  .  . 
yet  a  reassertion  of  the  poet’s  own  .  .  .  are 
not  nearly  so  clever  as  Professor  Davie  has 
been  before,  nor  are  they  so  sustained.  The 
verses  run  as  long — and  only  that  long,  with¬ 
out  development  or  extension — as  the  impulse 


DAVIE,  DONALD,  ed.  Russian  literature  and 
modern  English  fiction;  a  collection  of  critical 
essays;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Donald 
Davie.  244p  $5.50;  pa  $1.95  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press 

891  Russian  literature.  Literature,  Compara¬ 
tive  65-18337 

“A  collection  of  essays  on  Turgenev,  Tols¬ 
toy,  Dostoievsky,  Chekhov,  Gogol,  and  Dick¬ 
ens.  Among  the  authors  represented  are  D.  S. 
Merezhkovsky  (on  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy), 
H.  James  (on  Turgenev),  D.  H.  Lawrence  (on 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky,  D.  S.  Mirsky  (on 
Chekhov),  and  T.  Mann  (on  Chekhov).” 
(Choice) 


“The  title,  to  the  extent  that  it  suggests  a 
common  topic  and  some  consistency  of  ap¬ 
proach,  is  misleading.  Several  of  the  essays 
have  no  connection  with  English  fiction  either 
by  way  of  their  authors  or  their  subject  mat¬ 
ters.  Not  all  the  essays  could  be  called  critical; 
some  are  biographical  or  merely  rhetorical. 
Some  are  valuable  for  their  critical  insights; 
some  contain  interesting  biographical  informa¬ 
tion;  some  merely  a  record  of  foolish  opinion 
and  misinformation.  None  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  Russian  literature  on 
modern  English  fiction.  .  .  .  The  book  falls  into 
the  casebook  genre,  yet  it  fails  to  provide  the 
aids  which  would  make  it  useful  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  No  index  and  no  bibliography.  Effective 
cataloging  would  be  impossible.” 

Choice  3:204  My  ’66  170w 
“On  the  whole  a  joyful  and  enriching  reading 
experience.  .  .  .  Donald  Davie  is  the  first  to 
have  built  an  entire  book  from  the  curiosities 
which  are  usually  cited  once  or  twice  in  stuffy 
old-fashioned  modern  studies.  .  .  .  The  most 
lively  selections — really  almost  none,  except 
serious  old  Henry  James,  are  dull! — are  those 
by  D.  H.  Lawrence.  .  .  .  This  anthology  is 
not  really  for  the  student  of  Russian  or  English 
literature,  but  it  is  of  great  value  to  those 
seeking  a  picture  of  the  socio-literary  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  past.  .  .  .  [It]  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  those  who  have  grown  overly  com¬ 
placent  about  the  ‘comparative  literature  prob¬ 
lem.’  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  refreshing  and  fas¬ 
cinating  literary  put-ons  of  our  time.”  Andrew 
Field 

Nation  202:47  Ja  10  ’66  lOOOw 


DAVIE,  MICHAEL.  LBJ:  a  foreign  observer’s 
viewpoint.  83p  $2.95  Duell 
B  or  92  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines  66-17040 
“Last  summer  a  London  newspaper  published 
three  .  .  .  reports  on  Mr.  Johnson  .  .  .  written 
by  Michael  Davie,  The  Observer’s  Deputy 
Editor,  who  was  at  the  time  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davie  has  now 
completed  [a]  full-length  profile.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Rubin 
Christian  Century 
310w 


83:1276 


O 


19 
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DAVIE,  MICHAEL— Continued 
“[This]  touches  most  of  the  bases  journalists’ 
accounts  of  Lyndon  Johnson  generally  hit.  It 
therefore  serves  un  many  of  the  old  clicbds, 
and  too  few  new  insights.  But  it  does  present 
the  stew  in  a  more  intelligent  and  readable 
manner  than  is  customary.  We  have  all  too 
little  of  Johnson  at  his  secret,  frank,  satirical, 
shrewd  best,  because  Mr.  Davie  appears  to 
have  steered  clear  of  the  President,  or  the 
President  of  him,  and  relied  instead  on  an 
endless  list  of  anonymous  and  often  mislead¬ 
ing  sources.”  Michael  Janeway 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  ’66 
400w 


“The  book  is  without  significant  observation 
and  the  viewpoint  is  not  novel  to  American 
readers  compared  with  recent  domestic  news 
reports  and  journalistic  comments.  Some 
triteness  and  the  lack  of  deep,  objective  reflec¬ 
tion  about  the  President  make  this  book  suit¬ 
able  only  for  the  most  inclusive  collections.” 
Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:1407  Mr  16  ’66  160w 
“Page  for  page,  nothing  written  about  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  adds  up  to  the  total  impact  of 
this  slender  book.  .  .  .  With  insight  and 

anecdote,  firm  generalization  and  precise  detail, 
Michael  Davie’s  portrait  of  the  President  is 
a  model  of  shrewd  analysis  and  balanced  re¬ 
porting.  Johnson’s  vanity  and  vulgarity,  his 
energy,  intelligence  and  ability  are  all  described 
with  unbiased  candor.  .  .  .  Americans  will  find 
[this]  the  liveliest  British  export  since  the 
Beatles.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3S  My  15  ’66  240w 
“A  marvel  of  international  empathy.  .  .  . 
[Davie’s]  understanding  of  (for  instance) 
American  Populism  is  just  about  matchless — 
at  least,  few  Americans  are  dispassionate 
enough  to  match  it — and  he  has  a  fine  aware¬ 
ness  of  its  continuing  influence  on  the  President 
and  on  many  other  Americans.  Davie  admires 
Johnson,  But  he  can  understand  why  some 
Americans  do  not.” 

New  Yorker  42:186  My  7  ’66  lOOw 


DAVIES,  A.  F.,  ed.  Australian  society;  a  so¬ 
ciological  introduction,  ed.  by  A.  F.  Davies 
and  S.  Encel.  333p  $8.50  Atherton 
309.194  Australia — Social  conditions.  Aus¬ 
tralia — Social  life  and  customs  65-21217 
An  “examination  of  Australian  social  struc¬ 
ture,  culture,  and  social  life.  .  .  .  Australian 
social  scientists  probe  into  such  areas  as  class 
structure,  religion,  education,  politics,  and  the 
mass  media,  and  two  American  scholars,  Lin¬ 
coln  H.  Day  of  Harvard  University  and  Dan 
L.  Adler  of  San  Francisco  State  College,  con¬ 
tribute  discussions  of  Australian  family  pat¬ 
terns.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edmund  DeS.  Brunner 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:197  J1  ’66  500w 


"This  is  a  curious  hotch-potch  of  essays  .  .  . 
providing  much  useful  information  but  show¬ 
ing  less  system,  order  and  sociological  skill 
than  the  editors  claim  in  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Each  of  [the]  chapters,  in  its  own 
way,  has  something  to  contribute,  but  it  is 
often  stifled  by  poor  presentation,  or  by 
either  a  dogged  determination  to  be  scientific 
or  a  wish  to  exhort.  The  final  section,  on  the 
economy  and  on  urban  and  rural  society,  does 
provide  some  synoptic  effort;  the  modest 
chapter  on  farm  life,  and  the  one  on  the 
aborigines,  are  helpful  contributions  to  under¬ 
standing.  In  general,  however,  the  elements 
of  the  book  do  not  hang  together.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  approach,  instead  of  com¬ 
plementing  one  another,  often  do  not  meet 


at  all.” 


Economist  219:374  Ap  23  ’66  450w 


“While  it  may  be  true — as  the  ‘blurb’  claims 
— that  ‘the  handling  of  the  data  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  canons  of  American  so¬ 
cial  science’  it  is  a  pity  that  the  resulting 
product  is  rather  dull  reading  with  an  un¬ 

fortunate  tendency  at  times  to  produce  rather 
niggling  comments.  Nevertheless  this  book 
does  draw  together  much  useful  information 
to  form  a  foundation  for  further  sociological 
studies;  an  area  which  has  until  recently 

largely  been  neglected  in  Australia.  Not  de¬ 
signed  for  popular  consumption  but  will  be 

useful  for  public  affairs  and  area  studies  col¬ 
lections.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:1437  Mr  15  ’66  170w 

“[This  is]  pretty  well  done.  There  are  in¬ 
teresting  chapters  on  class,  religious  be¬ 
haviour,  social  welfare,  the  economy  and 
urban  communities.”  Peter  Porter 

New  Statesman  71:504  Ap  8  ’66  lOOw 


DAVIES,  ANEIRIN  TALFAN.  Dylan:  druid 
of  the  broken  body.  75p  $3  Verry 

821  Thomas,  Dylan  66-1716 

This  book,  based  on  two  lectures,  one  given 
in  Wales  and  the  other  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo  by  a  friend  of  the  poet  and  initiator 
of  his  “B.B.C.  readings,  assesses  [Dylan] 
Thomas  as  a  religious  poet.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Choice  3:636  O  ’66  150w 
“The  longest  section  [is]  devoted  to  Thomas’ 
Deaths  and  Entrances,  with  special  explication 
of  ‘Ceremony  after  a  Fire-Raid’  which  Davies 
holds  to  be  the  poet’s  most  mature  religious 
achievement — far  greater  than  the  early  ‘rhe¬ 
torical  statement’  titled  ‘And  Death  shall  have 
no  dominion’,  ‘The  Drunken  Noah,’  and  so  on. 
All  serious  Dylanists  will  make  shelf-room  for 
this  sharply  and  intimately  insightful  book; 
academic  libraries  will  also  find  it  essential. 
There  is  no  index.”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  91:2344  My  1  ’66  220w 
“Mr.  Davies  .  .  .  and  American  Dylanists 
think  the  job  done  if  it  can  be  discovered 
what  Thomas  means,  i.e.  if  they  can  puzzle 
out  what  he  meant  to  mean,  but  wasn’t  so 
good  at  saying  with  any  absoluteness.  When 
they  decipher  in  that  way  Dylanists  are  at 
least  speaking  as  themselves  and  giving  some 
evidence  (frequently  catastrophic  evidence) 
about  their  estimation  of  poetry.”  Geoffrey 
Grigson 

New  Statesman  68:968  D  18  ’64  450w 
.  “Mr.  Davies’s  little  book  .  .  .  pursues  Chris¬ 
tian  allusions  and  archetypal  Christian  ex¬ 
periences — like  the  instinctive  recoil  of  the 
natural  spirit  before  the  moment  of  conver¬ 
sion — through  Thomas’s  work  in  a  detailed 
and  sensitive  way,  and  shows  also,  very  in¬ 
terestingly,  how  Thomas,  brought  up  as  a 
Bible-reading  agnostic  in  a  protestant  tradi¬ 
tion,  was  steadily  driven  in  his  later  poems 
towards  Catholic  sacramental  imagery.  Yet 
Mr.  Davies’s  very  title — Dylan:  Druid  of  the 
Broken  Body — suggests  that  he  himself  has 
not  defined  quite  clearly  enough  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  special  claims  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  elements  which  Christianity 
has  in  common  with  Mediterranean  dying-god 
myths.” 

TLS  p960  O  22  ’64  500w 


DAVIES,  DAVID  H.  About  sharks  and  shark 
attack.  237p  il  col  il  $6.95  Hobbs,  Dorman  & 
co,  441  Lexington  av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
597  Sharks  66-31963 


The  then  “director  of  Oceanographic  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  Durban,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  ...  .  (treats]  sharks  as  a  biological 
entity,  discussing  origin,  evolution,  and  be¬ 
havior,  but  stressing  the  research  done  on 
shark  attack  on  human  beings.  Separate  chap¬ 
ters,  based  on  the  studies  done  in  Natal  cover 
dangerous  and  potentially  dangerous  sharks, 
problems  of  attacks,  especially  in  war-time, 
anti-shark  measures,  barriers,  nets,  repellents, 
and .  factors  affecting  attack.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


“Of  great  interest  are  the  first-aid,  post¬ 
attack  suggestions,  methods  of  precaution  and 
defense  and  a  section  of  .  .  .  questions  and 
answers  about  sharks.  There  are  glaring  pas¬ 
sages  of  unnecessary  repetition,  but  the  new 
research  material  overshadows  this  weakness. 
The  highlights  are  the  realistic  illustrations 
and  the  thoroughly  detailed  documented  cases 
of  attack — which  are  definitely  not  for  the 
squeamish.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  91:3751  Ag  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  L.  P.  Schultz 

Science  154:641  N  4  ’66  380w 


"Although  written  for  the  intelligent  layman, 
[this]  is  also  a  serious  contribution  to  the  biol¬ 
ogy  of  sharks  in  South'  African  waters  and  the 
problems  they  present  as  hazards  to  safe 
bathing,  particularly  on  the  Natal  Coast.  . 

Dr.  Davies’s  authoritative  account  ...  is  lucid¬ 
ly  written  [and  his]  researches  are  broad- 
based. 

TLS  p277  Ap  8  ’65  500w 


DAVIES,  HORTON.  Worship  and  theology  in 
England:  the  Ecumenical  century,  1900-i965. 
494p  il  $10  Princeton  univ.  press 

274.2  Great  Britain — Church  history.  Pub¬ 
lic  worship— History.  Worship— History. 

Theology — History  (61-7402) 

The  author  “begins  his  account  of  contem¬ 
porary  British  worship  and  theology  by  re- 
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constructing  the  background  of  [the]  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  He  analyzes  the  Continental  Li¬ 
turgical  Movement  and  its  influence  .  .  . 

changes  in  church  architecture  .  .  .  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  church  music  .  .  .  [and]  religious 
art.  In  Part  Two,  Professor  Davies  examines 
elements  of  unity  and  significant  differences 
in  the  form  of  worship  in  five  major  tradi¬ 
tions:  Anglican,  Free,  Roman  Catholic,  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  and  Unitarian.  In  his  con¬ 
cluding  critique,  he  assesses  the  ecumenical 
achievements  of  this  century  and  points  to 
critical  issues  still  to  be  faced.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  persons.  Index 
of  places  and  churches.  Index  of  topics.  For 
the  two  previous  volumes  in  this  series  see 
BRD  1962  and  1963. 


“Despite  much  selectivity,  the  chief  value  of 
Davies'  work  lies  in  its  comprehensive  scope. 
.  .  .  Ecumenicity,  however,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  objectivity.  Davies  has  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  his  personal  preferences,  whether 
in  religious  art  ...  or  in  religious  thought 
and  practice.  His  ‘Concluding  Critique'  is 
frankly  an  ‘evaluation’  of  current  tendencies, 
with  his  own  suggestions  for  the  future.  Thus 
his  work  is  something  more,  but  also  less, 
than  a  history.”  J.  L.  Altholz 

Am  Hist  R  71:961  Ap  '66  400w 

“This  volume  is  as  excellent  as  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  music  and  archi¬ 
tecture  is  arcane  and  too  allusive  to  help  the 
layman:  but  the  discussion  of  theology  and 
preaching  are  delightful.  As  a  survey,  the 
book  is  a  complete  success:  its  greater  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  in  stimulating  readers  to  go  to 
the  originals.  An  excellent  addition  to  any 
library.  ChQjce  3;134  Ap  ,g6  100w 

“[This  is]  the  definitive  study  of  worship 
and  theology  in  England  from  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  present.  .  .  .  With  ail  immense 
erudition  and  with  a  capacity  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  a  major  book  or  to  understand  a  piece 
of  sculpture  [the  author]  moves  through  these 
tremendous  decades  with  both  fidelity  and 
grace  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  exciting  chapters 
is  on  the  development  of  church  music,  where 
everything  significant  .  .  .  is  noted  and 
evaluated.  .  .  .  The  author’s  felicity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  ...  humor,  ...  frank  appraisals,  ... 
fascinating  documentation — all  make  the  reader 
interested  as  well  as  informed  and  edified. 
Princeton  University  Press  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  the  beauty  of  craftsmanship 
with  which  this  entire  series  is  being  pro¬ 
duced.”  ^rfsti?£SC§ntury  83;141  F  2  ’66  700w 


DAVIES, 

mulberry 


HUNTER.  Here  we  go,  round  the 
bush.  214p  $4.95  Little  66_10978 


This  novel  chronicles  “the  sexual  awakening 
of  an  urban  adolescent  of  England’s  lower 
middle-class.  .  .  .  Through  half-a-dozen  .  .  . 
adventures,  each  of  increasing  seriousness, 
Jamie  [MacGregor]  strives  to  prove  his  potency 
as  a  male.  In  each  crisis,  overwhelmed  by  a 
mood  that  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  con¬ 
science  and  lassitude,  he  breaks  off  the  rela¬ 
tionship  before  the  irrevocable  commitment. 
(Best  Sell) 


“If  it  is  Davies’  intention  to  show  that  Jamie 
is  merely  a  normal  young  boy  coming  of  age 
he  falls  miserably  short  of  his  goal.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that,  even  in  England,  Jamie’s 
strivings  are  typical.  .  .  .  'Mulberry  Bush’  is, 
in  fact,  a  muddled  study.  Is  it  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  satire  of  the  inadequate  gropings  of  ad¬ 
olescence?  At  times  Davies  must  have  thought 
that  that  was  what  he  was  producing.  But  his 
book  possesses  too  many  gaucheries  which  are 
assignable  to  the  author  himself,  rather  than 
to  his  protagonist,  for  any  reader  to  concede 
that  all  this  ineptitude  was  intended.”  J.  J. 


McAller 


Best  Sell  25:426  F  15  ’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  plO  F  20  66  320w 
“Here  is  yet  another  novel  written  in  the 
first  person,  a  technique  always  difficult  to 
bring  off  completely  successfully.  .  .  .  The  17- 
year-old  ‘hero,’  Jamie  MacGregor,  is  a  less 
appealing  and  no  more  intelligent  English 
counterpart  of  Holden  Caulfield.  If  you  like 
pimplv-faced  adolescents,  and  if  their  scruffy 
thoughts  have  any  interest  for  you,  Jamie  is 
your  boy.  There  are  elements  of  humor  here 
and  there.  .  .  .  Recommended  only  for  large 
fiction  collections.”  Charlotte  Georgi 
Library  j  91:712  F  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:2720  My  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  70:406  S  17  ’65  llOw 
“Handicapped  by  acne,  tom  haberdashery, 
asthma  and  shyness,  and  fortified  by  a  youth¬ 
ful  imperviousness  to  the  elements  and  a  Brit¬ 
ish  pluck,  Jamie  sallies  forth  in  his  North  of 
England  village  night  after  night  to  complete 
his  practical  education  before  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manchester  in  the  fall.  The  author’s 
description  of  these  sallies  is  sympathetic  and 
good  humored,  a  delightful  miniature  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  F  13  ’66  210w 


DAVIES,  J.  CLARENCE.  Neighborhood  groups 
and  urban  renewal,  by  J.  Clarence  Davies, 
III.  235p  $6.75  Columbia  univ.  press 
309.2  Cities  and  towns — Civic  improvement. 
New  York  (City) — Public  works  65-27764 
“The  book  focuses  on  the  character  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups,  the  quality  of  their  leadership, 
the  way  in  which  they  arrive  at  stands  on  pub¬ 
lic  issues,  and  the  strategies  and  tactics  they 
use  to  influence  the  government.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  examines  three  New  York  City  neighbor¬ 
hoods  for  which  urban  renewal  projects  have 
been  proposed:  [the  Rocka,ways,  the  West  Vil¬ 
lage  urban  renewal  area,  and  the  West  Side 
urban  renewal  area].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“A  number  of  references  are  made  to  sociol¬ 
ogical  studies  and  concepts,  but  they  are  all 
incidental.  The  concept  ‘neighborhood’  in  this 
book  ...  is  ‘a  category  defined  as  including 
any  organization  whose  interests  or  member¬ 
ships  are  less  than  borough -wide  in  scope,’  and 
thus  may  include  several  million  people.  .  .  . 
Although  the  study  does  not  contribute  directly 
to  sociological  theory,  it  is  good  background  for 
anyone  interested  in  problems  of  urban  re¬ 
development,  a  source  of  ideas  about  social 
process,  and  generally  illuminating  for  activists 
and  reformers.”  C.  N.  Lebeaux 

Am  Soc  R  31:741  O  ’66  420w 
“Davies’  ideological  roots  are  equally  in  Sayre 
and  in  a  small  group  of  writers  who  cite  each 
others’  analyses  of  the  same  badly  executed 
renewal  projects.  At  the  end,  he  seems  some¬ 
what  baffled  by  the  turbulence  of  his  material: 
we  must  involve  the  poor,  but  how?  Like 
Makielski  he  concentrates  so  intensely  on  the 
‘politics’  of  the  ‘contest’  that  he  notes  only 
en  passant  one  of  the  greatest  elements  con¬ 
tributing  to  malaise:  administrative  confusion 
largely  responsible  for  delays  up  to  seven  years 
that  would  inevitably  convert  hope  to  apathy 
to  frustration.”  C.  6.  Ascher 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:240  N  ’66  350w 
"This  book,  number  5  in  the  ‘Metropolitan 
Politics  Series’  started  out  as  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation.  It  is  now  a  vivid  presentation  of 
three  case  studies  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  which  involved  neighborhood  group 
action  in  situations  of  urban  renewal.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  a  book  of  heightened  interest  with  in¬ 
sights  into  motivations  and  a  valuable  tool  for 
understanding  the  problems  and  difficulties  in 
getting  the  ‘target’  population  involved  in  the 
development  of  effective  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  Of  value  in  all  public  and  college  li¬ 
braries  and  many  special  collections.”  H.  L. 
Roth 

Library  J  91:270  Ja  15  ’66  140w 


DAVIES,  JOHN.  The  legend  of  Hobey  Baker. 

11 6p  il  $10  Little 

B  or  92  Baker.  Hobart  Amory  Hare 

66-12874 

This  is  a  chronicle  of  Hobey  Baker’s  years 
as  a  top  player  in  scholastic  football  and  hockey, 
as  well  as  his  flying  exploits  and  eventual  death 
at  the  age  of  26.  immediately  after  the  First 
World  War.  "Davies  .  .  .  assembles  anecdotes 
about  his  subject  and  appraisals  of  his  char¬ 
acter  by  Baker’s  acquaintances.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:154  N  ’66  410w 
“John  Davies  has  .  .  .  succeeded  in  evoking 
a  charming  and  nostalgic  portrait  of  college 
life  in  the  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  era  which 
makes  the  book  an  authentic  bit  of  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Because  of  its  largely  personal  appeal, 
however,  it  will  be  of  interest  mainly  to  the 
generation  which  knew  the  sports  heroes  of 
that  era,  and  is  recommended  only  for  large 
public  library  collections.”  George  Whitbeck 
Library  J  91:4690  O  1  ’66  90w 
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DAVIES,  JOHN — Continued 


Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  11  ’66  650w 


“John  Davies'  unpretentious  book  with  its 
wonderful  photographs  is  a  gem  of  under¬ 
standing  nostalgia.” 

Newsweek  68:114  S  26  ’66  650w 


DAVIES,  L. 

Doubleday 


P.  The  paper  dolls.  216p  $3.95 

66-12230 


“A  schoolboy  falls  from  a  roof  (accidentally 
it  seems),  but  when  two  school  teachers  start 
asking  questions  a  .  .  .  science-fiction  sort  of 
story,  involving  quadruplets  bound  by  un¬ 
usual  ties  and  with  unusual  powers,  unfolds. 
(Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:60  My  1  ’66  40w 
“Told  by  Gordon  Seacombe,  a  teacher  in  an 
English  secondary  (i.e.,  grade)  -  school,  [the 
story  J  begins  in  moderate  vein  when  a  thirteen - 
year-old  boy  apparently  throws  himself  back¬ 
wards  off  a  roof  and  is  killed.  That  is  the  last 
touch  of  moderation  in  the  book.  And  you  wiil 
like  Gordon  Seacombe.  If  his  grammar  is  more 
shaky  than  befits  a  schoolmaster,  the  writing 
itself  is  easy,  flexible,  and  powerfully  vivid. 
.  .  .  Though  there  may  be  argument  about 
whether  The  Paper  Dolls  belongs  to  mystery 
or  to  science  fiction,  mystery  triumphs,  as  in  a 
kind  of  updated,  more  devilish  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  You  won’t  believe  the  solution,  but 
you  must  be  dead  and  buriable  if  you  haven’t 
enjoyed  yourself.”  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  233:84  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3473  J1  ’66  80w 
“A  different  kind  of  crime-cum-terror  story. 
.  .  .  Despite  the  Crime  Club  imprint,  this  is  a 
science-fiction  novel,  and  a  good  one,  in  that 
vein  of  quietly  realistic  understatement  of  world 
catastrophe  in  which  English  authors,  from 
K.  G.  Wells  to  John  Wyndham,  have  so  ex¬ 
celled.  .  .  .  There  are  echoes  of  many  other 
novels  here,  and  some  of  the  developments  may 
strain  one’s  credulity;  but  it’s  a  vigorous  man- 
against-the-unknown  adventure  story,  with 
touches  of  horror  all  the  more  effective  for 
their  being  underplayed.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  8  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  20w 


DAVIES,  LAURENCE.  Liberal  studies  and 
higher  technology.  345p  $9  Verry 

370.1  Technical  education.  Classical  edu¬ 
cation  [65-29761] 

Based  on  British  experience  this  is  “a  survey 
of  the  relationship  between  the  elements  of  a 
liberal  arts  curriculum  and  the.  requirements 
of  more  specialized  technological  programs.” 
(Choice)  “It  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
nature  and  history  of  liberal  studies  .  .  .  and  in 
the  second  part  of  the  book  ...  it  uses  survey 
techniques  to  investigate  attitudes  to  liberal 
studies  [among  students  and  teachers].’’  (TLS) 
Bibliographies. 


“Authored  by  a  faculty  member  in  a  Welsh 
university  .  .  .  [this]  book  itself  is  highly  tech¬ 
nical  in  both  content  and  presentation.  It  would 
have  little  appeal  for  the  general  reader,  but 
would  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  comparative 
education  or  one  concerned  with  the  general 
problems  of  technological  institutions.” 

Choice  3:555  S  ’66  80w 

“The  theoretical  and  discursive  side  of  the 
book  suffers  from  one  critical  weakness.  At 
no  stage  does  it  put  forward  any  falsifiable 
theory.  There  is  therefore  nothing  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  part  to  test:  and  nothing  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  final  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  programme  in  liberal  studies 
are  interesting  enough,  but  they  derive  their 
authority  from  Mr.  Davies’s  general  experience, 
not  his  research.  .  .  .  The  tables  at  the  end  of 
the  book  give  a  very  good  and  recognizable 
picture  of  [the]  Student  [respondents].  One  is 
grateful  for  the  information  even  though  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  now 
that  it  is  available.” 

TLS  p78  F  3  ’66  650w 


DAVIES,  W.  D.  Invitation  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  a  guide  to  its  main  witnesses.  540p 
$6.95  Doubleday 

225.6  Bible.  N.T.  65-17223 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  “to  the 
interested  layman  .  .  .  the  essence  of  the  faith 


of  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  a  .  .  .  background  to  the 
New  Testament  world;  a  presentation  of  the 
composition  and  themes  of  the  synoptic  Gospels; 
Paul  and  his  epistles;  the  Gospel  of  John.” 
(Choice)  These  lectures  grew  out  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Semester  television  series  entitled,  “As  It 
Is  Written:  The  New  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  the  Old,”  presented  in  1963.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"[This  book)  admirably  fulfills  its  aim.  .  .  . 
Davies,  a  Union  Theological  Seminary  profes¬ 
sor,  ranks  with  the  best  of  contemporary  New 
Testament  scholars.  He  has  the  valued  gift  of 
translating  the  findings  of  modern  scholarship 
into  a  language  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated. 
.  .  .  The  Gospel  of  John  .  .  .  deserves  special 
praise.  The  book  is  definitely  suitable  for  un¬ 
dergraduates,  It  compares  favorably  with  the 
well-known  work  of  Kee  and  Young,  Under¬ 
standing  the  New  Testament,  differing  from  it 
mainly  in  approach.  .  .  .  Davies  puts  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  lucid  presentation  of  current  New 
Testament  scholarship.” 

Choice  3:420  J1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  My  1  ’66  50w 


DAVIS,  BURKE,  jt.  auth.  Rebel  raider.  See 
Davis,  E. 


DAVIS,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  Shamir  of  Da¬ 
chau.  148p  $4.50  New  Am.  lib. 


66-24428 

In  this  novel,  set  in  West  Germany,  two 
survivors  of  Dachau,  Bodo  Cohen  and  Heinz 
Karl,  in  a  quest  for  vengence  pursue  “Franz 
Kuhn,  a  surgeon  .  .  .  known  as  the  ‘Butcher 
of  Dachau’  [who]  now  operates  an  animal 
hospital  which  is  routinely  equipped  with  a  gas 
chamber  and  a  crematorium  for  the  animals 
with  terminal  conditions.  [Karl]  was  known 
as  the  Shamir  because  of  his  heroic  leadership 
among  the  Dachau  prisoners.  ...  It  develops 
that  [he]  actually  had  been  a  highly  paid 
informer  for  the  Nazis.  .  .  .  Eventually  Karl 
shoots  penitent  Kuhn  and  Cohen  shoots  Karl 
in  self  defense.  Then  Cohen  marries  Kuhn’s 
daughter,  Helga.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  book  does  not  maintain  the  suspense 
and  intrigue  that  it  attempts  to  build  up  in 
the  beginning.  Both  the  pursuers  and  the 
pursued  seem  to  lack  resolve.  Neither  camp 
is  as  ruthless  as  they  purport  to  be,  nor  are 
they  given  to  decisive  action.  Furthermore, 
the  situation  was  rarely  so  desperate  that 
narrator  Cohen  could  not  pause  for  a  sexual 
conquest.  This  brief  suspense  novel  might 
have  been  quite  successful  had  it  been  written 
for  young  people  with  the  sex  and  crude  lan¬ 
guage  excluded.”  J.  H.  Dobrovolny 

Best  Sell  26:206  S  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Cassill 

Book  Week  p6  N  13  ’66  450w 
.  "Although  the  novel  moves  rather  slowly  in 
its  first  three  chapters,  Davis  captures  reader 
interest  from  that  point  on.  His  style  is  re¬ 
freshingly  descriptive  and  his  precise  timing  of 
events  creates  an  atmosphere  of  suspense.  He 
also  keeps  his  characters  within  the  bounds 
of  reality.  In  my  opinion  Davis’s  book  proves 
interesting  enough  to  be  included  on  the  fiction 
shelves  of  all  public  libraries.”  F.  D.  Camp¬ 
bell 

Library  J  91:4134  S  15  ’66  340w 
“Davis  brings  fresh  vigor  and  a  welcome 
touch  of  black  grotesquerie  to  the  pursuit- 
thriller  in  [this  piece].  .  .  .  The  expertly  con¬ 
structed  tale  is  vividly  told,  with  a  flavor  and 
bite  quite  its  own.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  2  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  'Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  '66  30w 


DAVIS,  DAVID  BRiON.  The  problem  of  slavery 
m  Western  culture.  505p  $10  Cornell  univ. 

press 

326  Slavery  66-14348 

“A  Cornell  University  professor  of  history 
analyzes  the  slavery  controversy  in  Western 
society  from  ancient  times  to  the  1770’s 
Beginning  with  a  comparative  analysis  of  s’la've 
systems,  he  discusses  Old  World  attitudes,  and 
then  traces  early  American  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  current  debate  among  historians  as 
to  whether  slavery  created  prejudice  or  vice 
versa,  this  work  suggests  the  former;  that  is, 
the  continuity  of  the  institution  from  ancient 
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times  when  Caucasians  were  enslaved  indicates 
that  the  desire  for  cheap  labor,  rather  than 
racial  prejudice,  primarily  motivated  the  slave- 
trader  and  the  slaveholder.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


“[This  book]  is  a  helpful  survey  of  the 
origins  of  the  institution  and  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  [Professor  Davis’]  comments  on  the 
evolution  of  ideas  are  incisive  and  raise  chal¬ 
lenging  questions.  The  volume  ends  on  an 
optimistic  note.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:119  Ag  '66  170w 
“The  broad  conclusion  of  Mr.  Davis’  scholar¬ 
ship  is  that  slavery  from  ancient  until  modern 
times  has  been  an  integral  institution,  justified 
and  criticized  in  remarkably  unvarying  terms. 
.  .  .  His  emphasis  on  the  uniformity  of  slavery 
as  an  institution  tends  to  play  down  the  part 
played  by  racial  feeling's  as  a  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  American  slavery.  He  is  clearly 
correct  in  recognizing  that  though  Latins  re¬ 
garded  interracial  contacts — especially  sexual 
ones — as  much  less  repugnant  than  did  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  Teutons,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  slavery  in  the  Latin  colonies  was  a 
more  benign  institution.  .  .  .  The  present  book 
casts  little  light  on  [the  different  response  of 
Brazilians  and  Americans  after  slavery  was 
abolished],  though  hopefully  Mr.  Davis’  future 
volumes  will  do  so.”  D.  H.  Wrong 

Book  Week  p2  Ag  21  ’66  2550w 
Choice  3:936  D  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  G.  Mathews 

J  Am  Hist  63:575  D  ’66  850w 


“Professor  Davis  has  assiduously  brought  to¬ 
gether  from  many  primary  sources  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  slavery  in  the  religious,  philosophical, 
political,  literary,  and  other  fields.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  large  public,  college  and  university 
libraries.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:3415  J1  ’66  llOw 


“The  book  contains  numerous  .  .  .  shortcom¬ 
ings.  To  cover  hundreds  of  years  of  Western 
thought  demands  absolute  clarity  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  presentation  and  the  ability  to  exclude 
everything  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Professor  Davis  fails  on  all  points.  His 
organization  is  complex;  his  writing  is  pedantic 
at  best.  .  .  .  Most  discouraging,  however,  is 
that  Davis,  by  trying  to  do  too  much,  serious¬ 
ly  slighted  very  important  subjects.  .  .  .  De¬ 
spite  Davis's  many  failures,  he  has  written  a 
valuable  book.  It  will  serve  as  a  handy  ref¬ 
erence  to  what  men  thought  of  slavery  prior 
to  1770  (even  though  it  lacks  a  bibliography 
and  contains  an  inadequate  index).” 

Yale  R  56:XXXV  O  ’66  500w 


DAVIS,  EVANGELINE.  Rebel  raider:  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Admiral  Semmes  [by]  Evangeline 
&  Burke  Davis.  149p  pi  $3.75  Lippincott 
B  or  92  Semmes,  Raphael — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Privateering — Juvenile  literature.  U.S. 
— History — Civil  War — Naval  operations — 
— Juvenile  literature 

66-8186 

The  story  of  the  "former  Commander  hi  the 
United  States  Navy,  [who  became]  a  ‘sea 
pirate'  for  the  Confederate  side.  .  .  .  Starting 
in  the  [Azores],  Semmes  and  his  raider  [The 
Alabama]  journey  all  over  the  world  capturing 
Yankee  ships  for  the  Confederacy.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“The  story  of  Semmes  is  lively  enough  by 
itself,  but  the  authors  attempt  to  make  it 
easier  by  injecting  possible  conversations  that 
may  have  taken  place.  The  effort  was  not 
necessary.  .  .  .  The  account  will  open  to  young- 
readers  another  facet  of  the  War  between  the 
States  and  the  action  throughout  the  small 
volume  will  hold  their  attention.” 

Best  Sell  26:338  D  1  ’66  80w 
“[This]  fast-paced,  adventuresome  story  of 
the  Alabama's  depredations  ...  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  tale,  from  secret  beginnings  to  final  bat¬ 
tle.  The  Davises  tell  it  well.”  Taliaferro  Boat¬ 
wright 

Book  Week  p33  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  240w 


DAVIS,  JEFFERSON.  Private  letters,  1823-1889; 
sel.  and  ed.  by  Hudson.  Strode.  580p  $7.50 
Harcourt 

B  or  92  66-22288 

“The  majority  of  the  letters  appear  fully  in 
print  for  the  first  time.  Davis  is  presented  in 


various  aspects:  in  love  and  in  house  slippers; 
as  wounded  war  hero;  at  dramatic  heights  of 
statesmanship;  as  a  man  revered  by  blood  kin 
and  in-laws,  by  Negroes,  bishops,  and  Presi¬ 
dents;  as  shackled  prisoner;  as  adoring  parent; 
as  scapegoat  persecuted  by  the  press;  as  pes¬ 
tered  Delta  planter  in  floodtime;  as  frequent 
sojourner  in  Europe;  as  the  uncrowned  King 
of  the  South.  In  the  letters  of  Varina  Davis 
particularly  are  vivid  glimpses  of  the  social 
fabric  of  America’s  nineteenth  century,  the 
pre-Civil  War  diplomatic  life  of  Washington, 
Mississippi  plantation  life,  the  awesome  humilia¬ 
tions  of  Reconstruction.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“The  number  written  to  or  by  his  wife, 
Varina,  is  so  great  that  this  volume  may  be 
considered  a  record  of  their  marriage.  His  im¬ 
prisonment,  his  frustrating  and  frequently  hu¬ 
miliating  efforts  after  the  war  to  obtain  gainful 
work,  his  concern  for  wife  and  children,  all  are 
reflected  here.  Revealed  is  a  man  of  warmth 
end  feeling,  one  at  odds  with  the  figure  general¬ 
ly  known  to  students  of  history.”  P.  E.  Edlund 

Library  J  91:5382  N  1  ’66  130w 
“When  Hudson  Strode  began  work  on  [Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis:  an  American  patriot,  1808-1861, 
BRD  1955]  members  of  the  Davis  family  allow¬ 
ed  him  to  use  a  collection  of  about  one  thousand 
personal  letters  no  historian  had  previously 
read.  .  .  .  Now  Mr.  Strode  has  selected  about 
four  hundred  of  these  letters  ...  so  that  readers 
can  gain  a  firsthand  acquaintance  with  Davis, 
with  his  second  wife  Varina  and  with  their 
numerous  children  and  relatives.  .  .  .  The 

awkwardness  of  [Jefferson  Davis’]  prose  match¬ 
ed  the  stiffness  of  the  personality.  .  .  .  [But] 
Varina  was  too  heroic.  Her  letters  have  a  self- 
conscious  tone.  .  .  .  [In  contrast]  Davis’s  sin¬ 
cerity  becomes  the  more  convincing  simply 
because  his  leters  lacked  literary  artistry.  .  .  . 
Since  these  are  family  letters,  they  deal  more 
frequently  with  .  .  .  domestic  financial  prob¬ 
lems  than  with  politics  or  statecraft.  But  for 
an  intimate  view  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  house¬ 
hold  during  the  sad  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
[they]  are  an  indispensable  source.”  David 
Donald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  O  16  ’66  750w 

New  Yorker  42:246  D  3  ’66  360w 
“Despite  provocation,  the  letters  are  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  bitterness.  .  .  .  [They]  also 
bring  many  of  Davis’s  opinions  into  sharper 
focus:  his  devout  belief  in  state  sovereignty  and 
the  right  of  secession;  his  genuine  sympathy 
for  the  Negro,  tightly  interwoven  with  a  con¬ 
viction  that  race  relations  belonged  in  South¬ 
ern  hands;  his  dislike  of  politics,  his  love  of 
books  and  the  contemplative  life.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
picture  remains  incomplete.  One  emerges  from 
this  collection  .  .  .  convinced  that  Mr.  Strode 
has  mistaken  the  truth  for  the  whole  truth, 
which  is  bad  business  for  anyone  and  fatal  for 
a  historian.”  W.  B.  Catton 

Sat  R  50:35  Ja  7  ’67  500w 


DAVIS,  JOHN  P.,  ed.  The  American  Negro 
reference  book.  969p  il  $19.95  Prentice-Hall 
301.451  Negroes — History  65-12919 

“The  book  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  give 
•  •  •  [a]  picture  of  the  Negro  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  past  and  present  American  Society.  .  .  . 
Changes  in  the  status  of  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States  have  occurred  and  are  occurring 
with  such  rapidity  and  over  so  wide  a  range 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  scientific 
finality  about  any  significant  feature  of  Negro 
life  in  America.  .  .  .  Here  is  an  historical  ap¬ 
praisal  (brought  up  to  date)  of  the  directions 
in  which  Negroes  are  moving  in  American  so¬ 
ciety:  with  possibly  here  and  there  a  reasoned 
prediction  as  to  future  trends.”  (Pref)  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies.  Index.  The  American  Negi'o 
Reference  Book  is  being  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Educational  Heritage,  Inc.  by 
special  arrangement  with  Prentice-Hall,  as 
volumes  8  and  9  of  the  Negro  Heritage  Li¬ 
brary.  FLor  a  review  of  this  edition,  m  two 
illustrated  volumes,  see  Negro  Heritage  Li¬ 
brary  (BRD  1966). 


The  Phelps- Stokes  Fund  showed  a  great 
deal  of  courage  in  launching  a  work  of  this 
scope  on  a  subject  so  totally  in  flux.  .  .  .  [This] 
book,  which  treats  developments  as  recent  as 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  is  eminentlv  relevant 
today  and  will  be  for  a  good  many  tomorrows. 
Among  its  contributors  are  John  Hope  Frank¬ 
lin,  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Eli  Ginzberg,  Langston 
Hughes.  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew.  They  and  other 
scholars  of  stature  give  it  solid  authority.  As 
a  compendium  of  research  probing  every  phase 
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DAVIS,  J.  P. — Continued 

of  Negro  American  life,  it  will  become  standard 
equipment  in  every  library — public,  school  or 
private.  One  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  for 
example,  to  find  anything  to  match  John  Hope 
Franklin’s  95-page  opening  chapter:  ‘A  Brief 
History  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States.’  .  .  . 
Individual  readers  may  regret  certain  lacunae 
inevitable  in  any  book  of  reference,  where 
selection  had  to  be  made.  .  .  .  At  the  same 
time,  this  is  an  indispensable  book  for  all 
Americans.”  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  114:564  Ap  16  ’66  550w 
Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:1005  J1  1  ’66 
1300w 


Choice  3:290  Je  ’66  150w 
“What  I  miss  most  in  this  ‘full- dimensioned 
picture’  is  an  adequate  exploration  of  the 
Negro’s  internal  life.  The  relation  of  the 
Negro  to  the  whole  social,  political,  cultural, 
economic  order  is  well  depicted;  the  relation 
of  the  Negro  to  himself  under  an  '  oppressive 
society’s  old  and  constant  pressures  is  not. 
There  are  glimpses  but  no  full  view  of  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  to  the  Negro 
as  a  person  in  American  society.  Perhaps  this 
deficiency  will  be  eliminated  when  the  sponsor 
of  this  book  .  .  .  produces  the  second  volume  in 
what  is  hoped  will  be  ‘The  American  Negro 
Reference  Shelf.’  This  book  is  an  excellent 
beginning  toward  that  end  and  well  worth 
the  money.”  Kyle  Haselden 

Christian  Century  83:714  Je  1  ’66  410w 


“From  the  reference  point  of  view,  [this 
book’s]  chief  merits  lie  in  the  bibliographic 
references  contained  in  the  footnotes  and  fol¬ 
lowing  each  chapter,  and  in  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  noteworthy  index.  The  latter  runs  to 
eighty-eight  pages  and  includes  numerous 
cross  references  and  identifying  notes.”  C.  S. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:307  J1  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  McNaspy 

Commonweal  85:269  D  2  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:340  summer  ’66  1200w 


“Large  in  size,  comprehensive  m  scope,  and 
generally  free  of  bitterness,  this  scholarly  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  best  and  most  current  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  should 
be  available  in  every  library  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  compassion,  understanding,  and 
harmony  among  all  of  God’s  children.”  W.  C. 
Kiessel 

Library  J  90:4068  O  1  ’65  240w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:59  N  19  ’66  llOw 


DAVIS,  KENNETH  S.  The  cautionary  sci¬ 
entists;  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and  the  founding 
of  modern  chemistry.  256p  $5.75  Putnam 
540.9  Chemistry — History.  Priestley,  Joseph. 
Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent  66-15580 

The  author  illustrates  “through  the  lives  of 
two  eighteenth-century  contemporaries  .  .  .  how 
scientific  knowledge  is  gained  and  how  it  can 
become  a  constructive  weapon  in  man’s  never- 
ending  search  for  enlightenment.”  Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  book  is  long,  as  such  volumes  go,  and 
will  offer  a  challenge  to  the  young  and  inter¬ 
ested  science  student.  For  many  it  will  serve 
as  a  stimulating  introduction  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  chemistry  in  the  present  day,  as  well 
as  to  science  in  general.” 

Best  Sell  26:249  O  1  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
.“How  a  scientist  affects  and  is  affected  by 
his  own  times  is  well  reflected  in  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  death  of  Lavoisier  and  the 
exile  of  Priestley  to  America.  Particularly  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  author’s  comment  on  the 
frightening  growth  of  scientific  power  and 
how  to  handle  it  creatively.” 

Library  J  91:5780  N  15  ’66  70w  [TA] 


DAVIS,  P.  H.,  ed.  Flora  of  Turkey  and  the 
East  Aegean  Islands;  ed.  by  P.  H.  Davis, 
assisted  by  J.  Cullen  and  M.  J.  E.  Coode. 
v  1  567p  il  maps  $27.50  Aldine  pub. 

581.9496  Botany — Turkey.  Botany — Islands 
of  the  Aegean  (65-22499) 

The  first  of  a  protected  eight-volume  series, 
this  work  covers  902  species.  Bibliography. 


ences,  critical  taxonomic  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  selected  distribution  maps,  citation  of 
types,  ecological  information,  dates  of  flower¬ 
ing,  and  general  distribution  in  Turkey  are 
included  to  make  this  an  impressive  and  use¬ 
ful  flora.  This  book  is  virtually  free  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.”  P.  H.  Raven 

Science  151:319  Ja  21  ’66  390w 


“At  long  last  it  seems  as  if  the  need  for 
a  good,  up  to  date  Flora  of  a  most  fascinating 
area  is  to  be  filled.  ...  We  are  told  that 
the  synonymy  is  not  complete,  but  it  seems 
very  adequate.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  the 
plants  are  accurate,  but  in  some  curious  way 
rather  colourless,  so  that  identifying  plants 
from  the  descriptions  is.  rather  less  easy  than 
one  might  imagine.  ...  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  how-  complete  the  Turkish  Flora  is.  The 
editor  himself  points  out  various  areas  that 
have  not  been  sufficiently  collected.  .  .  .  All 
in  all  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  undertaking 
could  have  got  off  to  a  better  start.  The 
volumes  are  obviously  going  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble.” 


TLS  p!108  D  2  ’65  600w 


DAVIS,  WALTER  R.  Sidney’s  Arcadia;  a  map 
of  Arcadia:  Sidney’s  romance  in  its  tradi¬ 
tion  [and]  The  old  Arcadia,  by  Richard  A. 
Lanham.  417p  $10  Tale  univ.  press 
823  Sidney,  Sir  -Philip — Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke’s  Arcadia  65-11184 

Davis  considers  the  1593  expanded  folio  text 
of  Arcadia,  and  Lanham  discusses  the  older 
folio  text  of  1590.  This  joint  work  is  one  of 
the  Tale  Studies  in  English  series.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 


“Davis’  study  of  the  1593  folio  text  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  provides  an  illuminating  guide  to  its 
topography.  .  .  .  He  demonstrates  with  schol¬ 
arly  thoroughness  the  manner  in  which  a 
pattern  of  moralization  is  imposed  upon  the 
pastoral  romance  form,  [and]  sets  out  clearly 
the  way  narratives  and  verse  eclogues  rein¬ 
force  the  central  theme  .  .  .  [giving  the 

structure  of  that  version]  a  significance  that 
does  much  to  reestablish  the  work  in  its  his¬ 
torical  context.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  analysis  of  the  old  Arcadia  provided 
by  Lanham  in  this  volume.  To  reduce  the 
whole  work  to  a  laughable  account  of  realistic 
passion  in  a  romanticized  setting,  enacted  by 
heroes  whose  lustful  intentions  make  a  parody 
of  every  speech  in  which  love  is  mentioned, 
is  to  reveal  a  basic  lack  of  understanding. 
•  .  .  Both  [works]  should  lead  undergraduate 
students  to  examine  the  texts  of  Arcadia  with 
alert  awareness  of  the  problems  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

Choice  3:769  N  ’66  220w 

TLS  p5  Ja  6  ’66  310w 


DAVISON,  M.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  The  casket 
letters,  a  solution  to  the  mystery  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots  and  the  murder  of  Lord 
Darnley.  352p  il  $8  Univ.  press  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Community  college  press 

B  or  92  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  Darn- 
ley,  Henry  Stewart,  lord.  Bothwell,  James 
Hepburn,  4th  earl  of  65-17637 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:446  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  71:93  Ja  21  ’66  250w 
TLS  p517  Je  9  ’66  270w 


uavisun,  W..  PHILLIPS.  International  polit¬ 
ical  communication.  404p  $7.50  Praeger 
327  Communication.  Propaganda  65-24723 
"This  book  searches 'for  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  can  use  public  communication 
more  effectively  to  advance  its  foreign  policies. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  intended  to  lead  both  to  greater 
awareness  of  the  role,  that  international  com- 
mumcation  can  play  in  many  widely  varying 
situations  and  to  a  number  of  general  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding’  the  use  of  communica- 
tions  in  support  of  foreign  policy.”  (Introd) 
Appendix:  Channels  .for  international  communi¬ 
cation.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“[Turkey]  has  an  exceptionally  rich  and 
interesting  flora.  .  .  .  The  introductory  pages 
of  the  flora  provide  a  concise  review  of  the 
topography,  climate,  and  phytogeography  of  the 
country.  Keys  and  descriptions  for  the  in¬ 
cluded  taxa,  essential  synonymy  and  refer- 


Considering  these  many  problems  he  had 
to  cope  with  Mr  Davison  has  done  an  extra- 
able.  •  ■  •  His  book  brings  to- 
gether  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  subiect 
and  readable  presentation. 
Internationally  minded  scholars,  businessmen. 
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students,  and  government  people  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  overseas  would  do  well  to  study  this 
volume  and  learn  what  there  is  to  know  on  the 
subject.”  E.  L.  Bernays 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:175  J1  ^6'370w 


“[Mr.  Davison]  evaluates  .  .  .  the  political 
effects  that  newspapers,  radio,  films,  exchange 
of  persons,  and  so  on.  can  achieve;  then  ex¬ 
amines  the  ways  in  which  these  media  can  be 
used  by  our  democracy  in  the  present-day 
world.  In  order  to  focus  the  subject  he 
describes  communications  in  other  democracies, 
in  Communist  states,  and  in  developing  nations. 
His  analysis  of  our  use  of  various  media  is 
penetrating,  his  criticisms  just,  his  recom¬ 
mendations  valid.  This  is  a  valuable  and 
scholarly  work  for  larger  collections.”  W.  A. 
Heaps 

Library  J  90:4788  N  1  ’65  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Kurt  Bang 

Poi  Sci  Q  81:501  S  ’66  600w 


“Mr.  Davison,  who  is  currently  Visiting 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Program  in  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  prepared  this  excellent  study 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  As  a  scholarly  product  the  book 
is  copiously  footnoted,  but  since  Mr.  Davison 
mastered  so  much  of  the  vast  body  of  literature 
in  this  field,  one  wishes  he  had  also  presented 
a  working  bibliography.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxiv  summer  ’66  220w 


DAVY,  CHARLES.  Words  in  the  mind;  ex¬ 
ploring  some  effects  of  poetry,  English  and 
French.  17Sp  $4.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
808.1  Poetics.  ValSry,  Paul  65-23723 

A  “study  of  the  value  of  poetry  (and  art) 
in  a  secular  and  technological  society.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index, 


“This  brief  and  admirably  lucid  book  would 
be  a  worthy  addition  to  any  library,  particular¬ 
ly  a  college  one,  since  it  is  a  compelling 
study.  .  .  .  Including  in  his  discussions  of 
provocative  variety  Valery,  the  game  of  chess, 
Brecht,  and  the  existentialists,  Davy  suggests 
that  technological  man’s  alienation  from  the 
objective  world — his  ‘on-looker  consciousness’ 
is  the  author’s  term — can  be  lessened  by  the 
appreciation  of  poetry  and  art  which  requires 
a  balance  between  reference  (the  objective) 
and  symbol  (the  internal),  the  extremes  re¬ 
spectively  pursued  by  Brecht  and  Mallarmd.  .  .  . 
Included  are  Davy’s  excellent  renderings  into 
English  of  Valdry’s  Le  Cimetifere  Marin  and 
La  Jeune  Parque  (which  the  author  believes 
to  be  the  first  in  English).” 

Choice  3:302  Je  ’66  200w 
“It  is  extraordinary  that  a  book  which  speci¬ 
fically  sets  out  to  explore  (as  its  title-page 
tells  us)  some  effects  of  poetry,  French  and 
English,  should  virtually  avoid  quoting  any 
French  verse  at  all.  .  .  .  We  are  given,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  the  English  renderings  of 
[Valery’s]  two  poems,  and  they  are  brave 
enough  versions;  but  had  the  original  been 
printed,  we  should  have  been  in  a  far  better 
position  to  appreciate  what  Valdry  meant 
when  he  insisted  on  the  analogies  between 
musical  and  poetic  composition.  We  could 
also  have  seen  just  why  his  poetry  is  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  intractable  to  translation.  ...  If 
I  Mr  Davy]  is  right  in  surmising  that  mankind 
is  now  in  between  the  child’s  and  the  adult’s 
stage  of  development — in  the  throes  of  awk¬ 
ward,  uncertain,  arrogant,  harrassed  adoles¬ 
cence — the  future  need  not  look  too  dark.” 

Economist  216:1216  S  25  ’65  500w 
“[This  book]  is  the  sort  of  disaster  that 
only  the  amateur  can  afford  (but  can  his  pub¬ 
lisher?).  Mr  Davy’s  reflections  are  very  cloudy. 
Poetry  can  help  us  experience  ‘nature’s  sym¬ 
bolic  language’  from  which  technology  alien¬ 
ates  us,  and  which  Mr  Davy  cannot  define. 
We  belong  to  the  age  of  onlooker-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  so  on:  dozens  of  quotations  from 
secondary  sources.  But  the  translations  from 
Valery  .  .  .  are  quite  good.”  Martin  Dods- 
worth 

New  Statesman  70:444  S  24  ’65  70w 


DAY,  A.  GROVE,  ed.  Mark  Twain’s  letters 
from  Hawaii.  See  Twain,  M. 


DAY,  ROBERT  ADAMS.  Told  in  letters;  epis¬ 
tolary  fiction  before  Richardson.  281p  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

823  English  fiction — History  and  criticism 

This  “is  a  study  of  the,  English  novel  before 
it  came  of  age  with  Richardson’s  Pamela.  .  .  . 


[Tracing]  the  history  and  methods  of  using 
letters  to  tell  a  story  .  .  .  [the  author  an¬ 
alyzes]  the  achievements  of  early  letter  fic¬ 
tion  such  as  the  ‘familiar  letter’  and  the 
widely  imitated  innovations  of  French  fiction. 
In  addition,  Told  in  Letters  portrays  the 
Grub  Street  world  that  gave  birth  to  popular 
literature,  and  describes  the  power  which 
booksellers  and  popular  taste  had  over  these 
early  novels.  Finally,  Richardson  is  reassessed 
in  the  light  of  his  predecessors’  writing.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes:  A  chronological 
list  of  English  letter  fiction,  1660-1740;  notes 
on  epistolary  miscellanies;  a  list  of  letter  fic¬ 
tion  in  periodicals.  Bibliographical  references- 
Index. 


“It  is  a  commonplace  of  literary  history  that 
the  epistolary  novel  was  the  creation  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Richardson.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does  not 
dispute  this;  but  he  demonstrates,  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  careful  scholarship,  that  Richard¬ 
son  built  upon  a  century  of  letter-novels.  .  .  . 
A  neglected  and  unrewarding  area  in  the 
novel’s  history  is  thus  usefully  explored  with 
clarity  and  insight.”  Leon  Edel 

Sat  R  49:70  Je  11  ’66  500w 
“Professor  Day  has  made  a  fine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  novel.  Told  in  Letters 
ranges  more  widely  than  its  sub-title  indicates, 
not  merely  because  the  author  considers  fiction 
of  other  types  and  of  other  times,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  novel  is  a 
development  from  the  drama  and  that  letters 
are  the  novelistic  equivalent  of  dialogue.  .  .  . 
[The  author’s]  command  of  the  facts  enables 
him  to  dispel  some  of  the  sentimental  fog 
that  has  enveloped  a  good  deal  of  specula¬ 
tion  about  the  origins  of  the  novel.  .  .  .  [And 
he]  writes  knowledgeably  of  the  size,  compo¬ 
sition,  and  prejudices  of  the  reading  public 
of  the  earlier  eighteenth  century  in  such  a 
way  as  to  dispose  ...  of  the  misapprehen¬ 
sions  of  Mrs.  Leavis  in  her  Fiction  and  the 
Reading  Public  [19321.  .  .  .  His  all  too  brief 
remarks  on  [Richardson’s]  novels  are  worth 
more  than  what  a  dozen  and  one  less  erudite 
scholars  have  said.” 

TLS  p738  Ag  18  ’66  650w 


DAY  LEWIS,  C.  The  lyric  impulse.  164p  $4.25 
Harvard  univ.  press 

821  English  poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-16682 

Six  lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  University 
as  The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures,  1964- 
1965.  This  work  is  a  plea  “for  a  new  recogni¬ 
tion  of  lyric  poetry.  C.  Day  Lewis,  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  traces  the  ’singing 
line’  through  English  poetry  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  The  author 
is  concerned  throughout  to  relate  the  traditional 
uses  of  the  lyric  with  its  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


‘‘Day  Lewis  worries  [about  the  future  of 
poetry]  and  the  cogency  of  his  thinking  about 
this  problem  is  one  of  the  special  virtues  of 
‘The  Lyric  Impulse.’  A  revival  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  lyric,  he  argues,  might  aerate  the 
density  and  glum  opacity  of  much  contemporary 
verse,  might  help  to  make  poetry  once  again 
the  sort  of  thing  the  general  reader  could  care 
about.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  as  warm  and  un¬ 
cluttered  as  the  ballads  and  love  songs  it 
analyzes.  [Mr.  Day  Lewis]  owns  a  fine-grained 
critical  intelligence  leavened  by  the  yeast  of 
forty  years  as  a  practicing  poet.  His  treatment 
of  the  lyric  is  impressive.”  Colin  Campell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ag  5  ’65 
500w 

Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  90:2556  Je  1  ’65  180w 
‘‘[Mr  Day  Lewis’s]  critical  processes  are 
mainly  exclamatory,  and  his  evaluative  criteria 
grandly  arbitrary  ...  or  crankily  irrelevant. 

.  .  .  When  Mr  Day  Lewis  starts  to  talk — un¬ 
fortunately  for  a  few  pages  only — about  the 
writing  of  his  own  poems,  or  about  what  he, 
Spender  and  MacNeice  were  trying  to  do  in  the 
Thirties,  or  about  his  personal  enthusiasms, 
John  Clare  and  William  Barnes,  things  liven 
up  at  once.  There  should  have  been  more  of 
this.”  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  70:662  O  29  ’65  500w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:29  Mr  31  ’66  1800w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Lentricchia 
Poetry  108:65  Ap  ‘66  450w 
“Mr.  Day  Lewis  is  a  type  of  critic  so  un¬ 
fashionable  in  academic  circles  as  almost  to 
have  disappeared.  He  believes  that  poetry  is 
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DAY,  L.  C. — Continued 

meant  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  analysed 
and  he  aims  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
enjoyment  he  himself  has  felt.  .  .  .  Mr.  Day 
Lewis  argues  that  the  cult  of  modem  analyti- 
ca.l  criticism  may  be  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
decline  in  lyrical  poetry.  For  the  lyric,  at  its 
best,  has  brevity,  simplicity  and  purity,  which 
are  not  the  qualities  modern  criticism  .  is  best 
equipped  to  deal  with.  .  .  .  He  emphasizes  the 
impersonality  of  many  of  the  most  famous 
lvrics.  .  .  .  This  book  is  highly  personal,  even 
idiosyncratic,  both  in  its  opinions  and  m  its 
choice  of  poems.  It  is  the  work  of  an  ama¬ 
teur  critic  who  is  a  professional  poet  rather 
than  that  of  a  professional  critic  who  is  an 


amateur  poet. 

TLS  p64  Ja  27  ’66  310w 


in  1956  provides  an  extremely  instructive  and 
lucid  account  of  this  short  but  notable  cam¬ 
paign.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  well  known  and  here 
they  are  presented  reasonably  and  convincingly 
with  an  agreeable  freedom  from  special  plead¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  diary  also  includes  some  pungent 
comment,  some  of  which  is.  fair,  on  British 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  time.  In¬ 
sufficient  allowance,  however,  is  made  for  the 
difficulties  in  which  Britain  found  herself.  .  .  . 
The  diary  includes  an  affile  and  soldierly  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  the  Egyptian  defeat  and  does 
not  fail  to  criticize  the  Israelis’  own  short¬ 
comings.  This  is  a  wise  and  salutary  book  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  being  freely  cir¬ 
culated  at  both  ends  of  Whitehall.” 

TLS  p384  My  5  ’66  1200w 


DAY-LEWIS,  CECIL.  See  Blake,  N. 


DAYAN,  MOSHE.  Diary  of  the  Sinai  cam¬ 
paign.  236p  $5.95  Harper 

953  Sinai  Campaign,  1956  66-15731 

“The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Israeli  Army  during 
the  planning  and  execution  of  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  first-class  military  action 
reviews  the  whole  business.  Dayan  [discussesl 
the  ways  in  which  his  country’s  political  aims 
shaped  his  army’s  tactics  as  well  as  its  strategy, 
and  .  .  .  comments  [ori  large  matters  (British 
foreign  policy)  and  small  (the  performance  of 
a  few  Israeli  units).”  (New  Yorker) 


“[This]  book  makes  good  light  reading  ..  .  . 
[and]  offers  some  fascinating  glimpses  into 
the  [author’s]  mind  and  character.  .  .  .  [It] 
provides  some  interesting  insights  into  the 
behavior  of  the  military  elite  in  one  of  the 
world’s  most  determinedly  egalitarian  societies. 
But  those  who  read  the  book  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  controversial  political  history 
of  the  Sinai-Suez  episode  will  find  barely 
enough  to  make  a  few  footnotes  to  what  they 
already  know.  Dayan  sedulously  minimizes 
any  connection  with  the  Anglo-French  opera¬ 
tion  at  Suez,  particularly  the  English  part. 
The  jagged  continuity  created  by  the  pages 
that  have  been  obviously  excised  from  the 
published  version  of  Dayan’s  diary  does  not 
necessarily  bear  out  the  ‘collusion  theory’  of 
the  operation  against  Nasser,  .  .  .  but  it  does 
make  one  regret  that  Dayan  has  chosen  to 
accept  the  Israeli  Establishment’s  original 
decision  to  give  no  information  on  this  aspect 
of  the  campaign.”  Alfred  Sherman 

Book  Week  pl2  Ag  21  ’66  lOOOw 
“If  General  Moshe  Dayan  .  .  .  were  as  good 
an  historian  as  he  is  a  farmer  and  soldier,  he 
would  have  been  more  of  a  purist  and  have 
arranged  his  book  otherwise  than  he  has  done. 

.  .  .  Composed  partly  of  written- up  passages 
from  his  war  diary  of  1956,  and  partly  of  his 
later  reflections,  it  fails  to  indicate  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  .  .  .  But,  this 
stricture  apart,  the  book  is  clear  and  arresting. 

.  .  .  For  the  most  part  General  Dayan  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  topic  about  which  he  knows 
more  than  anyone — Israel’s  independent  planning 
and  execution  of  plans.  .  .  .  The  book  is  very 
well  produced,  and  its  author  knows  how  to 
write  on  subjects  that  range  from  snapshots 
of  the  scenery  to  combat  conditions,  mishaps, 
exhilaration  and  the  many  vicissitudes  that 
beset  mankind  once  ho  takes  to  war.” 

Economist  219:1093  Je  4  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Johnson 

New  Statesman  72:99  J1  15  ’66  390w 
“With  all  [the]  larger  implications  [of  the 
campaign,  Dayan]  ...  is  not  substantially 
concerned.  This  is  too  bad,  for  there  . 
has  been  as  yet  no  really  adequate  and 
fully  documented  account  of  the  fateful  last 
six  months  of  1956,  which  are  certainly  destined 
to  bcome  a  kind  of  watershed  of  20th  century 
history.  Nevertheless,  the  book  does  its  part 
as  an  accurate  and  honest  narrative — as  the 
Israeli  Chief  of  Staff  saw  it — of  the  campaign. 
.  .  .  This  straightforward,  unembellished  and 
sometimes  technical  chronicle  is  a  much  needed 
corrective  to  some  of  the  earlier  books  on 
the  Sinai  campaign  that  were  couched  in 
excessive  superlatives  and  extravagant  over¬ 
praise  for  the  tough  little  Israeli  Army.” 
H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ag  14  ’66  1400w 
New  Yorker  42:88  J1  23  ’66  140w 
Time  87:111  Je  24  ’66  500w 
“The  diary  of  the  Israeli  Chief  of  Staff  and 
commander  of  the  forces  which  overran  Sinai 


DEAKIN,  F.  W.  The  case  of  Richard  Sorge 
Iby]  F.  W.  Deakin  and  G.  R.  Stony.  373p  pi 
$6  Harper 

355.3  Sorge,  Richard  65-20426 

“The  authors  begin  with  .  .  .  remarks  about 
Surge’s  uneventful  youth,  after  which  they  dis¬ 
cuss  the  impact  that  World  War  I  had  on  him. 
.  .  .  [It]  initiated  a  period  in  his  life  that  he 
himself  described  as  being  characterized  by 
.an  intense  confusion  of  soul.’  This  decisive 
interval  terminated  with  his  entrance  into  the 
organized  revolutionary  ranks.  .  .  .  His  career 
unfolds,  first  in  Germany,  then  in  Russia, 
[where-]  he  received  thorough  training,  de¬ 
veloped  useful  contacts  and  completed  several 
successful  short  missions  in  Western  Europe. 
The  conclusion  of  Sorge’s  apprenticeship  came 
^hh  his  mission  to  Shanghai  in  1930.  Recalled 
m  193,:.,  the  Party’s  Central  Committee  sent 
him  to  Berlin  and  the  U.S.A.  Thus  he  acquired 
contacts  that  provided  the  journalistic  cover  to 
veil  his  highly  successful  Tokyo  operations." 
(America)  Bibliography. 


Careful  research  makes  for  a  fascinating 
account  of  Richard  Sorg’e’s  rather  mysterious 
career.  .  .  The  mystery  of  his  personality 

deepens  when  the  reader  scrutinizes  the  de¬ 
fense  plea  he  made  at  his  trial.  In  part,  he 
said:  I  resorted  to  no  strategy  for  which  1 
should  be  punished.  I  never  used  force  or  de¬ 
ceit..  Such  statements  could  raise  some  chal¬ 
lenging  ethical  questions  about  the  means 
used  m  contemporary  espionage.  The  present 
book  does  not  introduce  such  questions.  This 
reviewer  feels  that  such  discussion  would  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  what  is  already  a  sig¬ 
nificant  work.”  H.  C.  Mayer 

America  114:560  Ap  16  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:131  My  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  26:41  My  1  ’66  300w 
Economist  218:313  Ja  22  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  John  LeCarre 

Encounter  27:88  N  ’66  750 
“Deakin  and  Storry,  both  at  St  Antony’s 
College,  Oxford,  have  combined  their  talents 
as  historians  with  expertise  in  intelligence 
work  and  Japanese  history,  to  produce  a  schol¬ 
ar  well-documented  account.  They  have 
on  ^lde  ranSe  of  sources,  especially 
German  and  Japanese,  and  have  interviewed 
many  of  the  important  surviving  figures  Per¬ 
haps  likely  to  be  of  more  value  to  major  col- 
tvuo1Cw?  i  rather,  than  popular  reading  rooms, 
this  book  remains  a  fascinating  account  of  the 

Norman5  Horrocks°tiVat*°n  °f  a  “-ter 
Library  J  91:1880  Ap  1  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Nation  202:687  Je  6  '66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

New  Statesman  71:94  Ja  21  ’66  950w 
„ Messrs.  Deakin.  and  Storry,  themselves 
heroes  of  scholarship’  .. .  .  have  produced  one 
o f  the  most  exact  and  absorbing  accounts  of 
really  high-level  modern  espionage  wWch  the 
public  is  allowed  to  buy.  To  do  this  thev 
have  had  the  fun  of  axeing  through  a  mats 
?/  legend  from  the  new  Soviet  hagioiogry  to 
the  ,h°rnble  distortions  of  the  Sorge  storv 
which  accompanied  the  crucifixion  of  the  Tn^ 
i  Lite,  of  Pacific  Relations.  One  should  add 
that  m  their  researches  they  came  across 
much  curious  and  intriguing  information 
which  they  have  decided  not  to  print  ortident 
h  or.  for  certain  living  individuals .  mercifully 
They,  have  pointed  out  the  haunting  ambiiffi 
ties  in  the  Sorge  affair,  but  preferred  nof  to 

A^herson™  With  definite  Edicts®” 

1600wY  ReV  °f  B°°kS  6:18  My  12  ’66 
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Reviewed  by  Ladislas  Farago 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  My  8  ’66  1050w 
New  Yorker  42:167  Je  4  ’66  180w 
“Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Storry  present  some¬ 
thing  like  a  police  dossier — who  did  what, 
where  and  when.  The  most  interesting  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  material  seem 
to  concern  what  might  be  called  the  philosophy 
that  distinguishes  between  intelligence  work 
and  spying.  .  .  .  The  most  serious  weakness 
of  this  book  is  its  failure  to  evaluate  different 
kinds  of  intelligence,  and  the  degree  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  they  get  when  received.  ...  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  authors  are  weak  on  their  Russian 

TLS  p55  Ja  27  ’66  1850w 


DEAKIN,  JAMES.  The  lobbyists.  309p  il  $6 
Public  affairs  press 

322  Lobbying.  U.S. — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  66-25663 

“While  the  book  has  a  brief  history  of 
lobbying  in  Congress,  most  of  this  account  is 
about  very  recent  years  and  confined  to  direct 
influence  activities  on  the  national  level.  As  a 
sidelight,  appendixes  reproduce  special  interest 
advertisements  which  have  appealed  to  the 
public  for  pressure  on  Congressmen.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  been  a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  since  1954. 


“A  quite  readable  and  provocative  book 
which  hews  to  the  view  that  pressure  groups, 
although  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative 
process,  are  often  a  threat  to  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  public  interest.  .  .  .  The  author 
tends  to  the  anecdotal.  .  .  .  Given  its  normative 
and  crusading  style,  this  book  is  not  of  the 
same  genre  as  the  scholarly,  descriptive- 
analytical  works  by  .  .  .  [H.]  Zeigler  [Interest 
Groups  in  American  Society,  BRD  1965  or 
I.  W.]  Milbrath  [The  Washington  Lobbyists, 
BRD  1964].  ...  It  is,  however,  a  useful  vol¬ 
ume  .  .  .  Tand]  should  be  in  all  college  li¬ 
braries.” 

Choice  3:957  D  ’66  170w 
“The  author’s  research  into  lobbying  and  its 
history  is  reasonably  broad  and  deep.  He  writes 
from  a  liberal  viewpoint.  The  lobbyists  for  con¬ 
servative  causes  seem  to  offend  him  most. 
But  he  finds  ammunition  to  fire  at  groups  of 
varying  coloration.  Useful  and  stimulating 
as  this  book  is  on  the  whole,  it  isn’t  likely 
to  cave  in  the  roof  on  unethical  lobbying. 
Even  the  exposure  of  scandalous  lobbying 
sometimes  is  unavailing.”  Courtney  Sheldon 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  3  ’C6 
340w 


“The  pointed  facts,  the  astute  observations 
and  the  timeliness  of  the  subject  will  appeal 
to  readers  from  high-school  age  and  up.  Public, 
academic,  and  high-school  libraries  will  find 
this  authoritative  and  readable  book  very 
handy.  ’  ’  Marco  Thorne  „  .  „ 

Library  J  91:4673  O  1  ’66  IGOw  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Helen  Fuller 

New  Repub  155:32  D  10  ’66  1050w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  30  ’66  150w 


DEAKIN,  NICHOLAS,  ed.  Colour  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  electorate,  1964;  six  case  studies.  172p 
maps  $5  Praeger 

320.942  Great  Britain — Race  question.  Great 
Britain — Immigration  and  emigration.  Great 
Britain— Politics  and  government — 20th  cen¬ 
tury  65-23412 

This  book  “studies  what  happened  in  six 
constituencies  with  large — by  British  stand¬ 
ards — coloured  minorities  during  the  1964  elec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Bradford  and  Sparkbrook,  Bnxton, 
Southall  and  Deptford,  in  the  London  area,  and 
.  .  .  Smethwick  were  investigated.”  (TLS) 

Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  P.  I.  Rose 

Am  Soc  R  31:275  Ap 


’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Ban  ton 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:205  Mr  66  500w 


"A  rather  uneven  study  .  .  .  [which]  shows 
signs  of  having  been  put  together  rather 
hastily  .  .  .  and  unfortunately  suffers  now  from 
being  outdated.  .  .  .  The  research  for  the 

study  was  carried  out  by  ordinary  means  or 
public  opinion  sampling.  Unfortunately,  the 
techniques  used  were  not  precisely  uniform, 
and,  as  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize 
from  responses  in  one  constituency  to  those 
of  another.  The  reader  is  left  only  with  the 


unsatisfactory  conclusion  that,  while  race 
certainly  does  play  a  part  in  voters’  behavior, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  part  and 
how  great  an  influence  it  has.  .  .  .  Scarcely 
worth  purchasing.” 

Choice  3:455  J1  ’66  220w 
Economist  216:249  J1  17  ’65  500w 
“Although  all  six  commentators  have  carried 
out  sample  surveys  in  their  areas  to  discover 
how  immigrants  voted,  and  what  effect  their 
presence  had  on  the  votes  of ,  the  indigenous 
population,  five  of  them  have  resisted  tne 
temptation  simply  to  reprint  the  statistics  of 
their  findings.  They  have  stuck  instead  to  an 
attractive  journalistic  formula — outlining  the 
local  background,  giving  pen  portraits  of  the 
candidates  and  reporting  the  campaign.  The 
statistics  are  used,  neatly  and  sparingly,  as 
illustrations.  .  .  .  Five  of  the  six  write  with 
undisguised  sympathy  for  the  immigrants, 
while  Mr  Alfred  Sherman's  essay  on  Deptford 
reflects  the  long  campaign  against  large-scale 
immigration  which  he  has  waged  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.”  Paul  Foot 
New  Statesman  70:91  J1  16  ’65  750w 
“This  is,  for  all  its  informality,  a  book  that 
tells  us  a  great  deal  about  Britain  now.  .  .  . 
The  six  authors  include  academics  and  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  they  seem  equal  in  candour  and  the 
care  they  have  taken.  .  .  .  The  editorial  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue  are  modest  and  .sensible. 
.  .  ..  The  one  defect  of  conception  is  the  book’s 
deliberate  focus  on  colour.  Britain  is  and  has 
been  a  melting-pot  since  the  time  of  Defoe’s 
true-born  Englishman.  .  .  .  The  publishers 

might  have  provided  an  index  and  done  the 
authors  more  justice  by  a  less  amateur  job  on 
the  physical  production  of  the  book.” 

TLS  p747  S  2  ’65  600w 


DEAN,  ARTHUR  H.  Test  ban  and  disarma¬ 
ment:  the  path  of  negotiation;  pub.  for  the 
Council  on  for.  relations.  153p  $3.50;  pa  $1.95 
Harper 

341.6  Disarmament.  Atomic  weapons 

66-15737 

“The  value  of  negotiating  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  their  diplomatic  style,  certain  aspects 
of  the  search  for  general  disarmament,  pos¬ 
sible  limited  measures  of  arms  control,  the 
nuclear  test  ban,  the  critical  problems  of 
verification  and  enforcement — these  topics  are 
treated  on  the  basis  of  personal  experience  and 
the  author’s  own  thought  and  analysis.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  author  was  at  one  time 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Geneva  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations  which  led  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  1963  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  P.  Bloomfield 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:172  N  ’66  500w 
“Politely  but  nonetheless  forcefully.  Dean 
dissents  from  the  Administration  line  that  the 
creation  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force,  in 
which  West  Germany  would  be  the  largest 
European  shareholder,  is  or  ought  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  goal  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty.  .  .  .  Concluding  that  we  can’t  have 
both,  he  urges  President  Johnson  to  decide 
promptly  which  of  the  two  proposals  matters 
most:  ‘pursuit  of  an  agreement  on  non-pro¬ 
liferation  with  the  Soviet  Union  (and  others) 
or  a  policy  under  which  West  Germany  gains 
an  ever  stronger  position  within  the  Western 
Alliance  and  comes  closer  to  having  nuclear 
weapons  of  its  own,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
both  Soviet  disquiet  and  uneasiness  among 
our  allies.”  Elie  Abel 

Book  Week  p2  My  8  ’66  950w 
J  Am  Hist  53:424  S  ’66  70w 
“Dean  is  uniquely  qualified  to  write  this 
ninth  in  the  Policy  Book  series  .  .  .  Public 
and  academic  libraries  should  stock  [it].” 
B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  91:2853  Je  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  W,  R.  Frye 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  25  ’66  llOOw 
“The  illuminating  essence  of  what  Mr.  Dean, 
one  of  our  chief  negotiators  on  disarmament, 
has  learned  about  the  subject,  and  a  persua¬ 
sive  argument  that,  despite  the  limited  agree¬ 
ments  so  far  reached,  all  the  talks  are  worth¬ 
while.  Dean  sticks  to  the  point — in  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  pages  he  says  more  than  most 
writers  do  in  twice  the  space — and  yet  he 
writes  in  a  personal,  almost  casual  (at  times) 
fashion.  He  likes  anecdotes,  when  they  are 
pertinent,  and  tells  them  well.  Some  of  his 
observations — on  Russian  diplomatic  bargain¬ 
ing  style,  for  instance — are  funny,  and  the 
extra-serious  context  makes  them  more  so." 
New  Yorker  42:203  My  14  '66  140w 
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DEANE,  PHILIP.  Constantinos  Doxiadis; 
master  builder  for  free  men.  147p  il  maps 
$4.95  Oceana 

711  Doxiades,  Konstantinos  Apostolou 

64-21186 

A  biography  of  the  city  planner  who,  “with 
his  headquarters  in  Athens  .  .  .  [has]  offices 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  He  is  planning  Islamabad,  the 
new  capital  of  Pakistan;  redeveloping  the 
waterfront  of  '  Louisville,  Ky. ;  building  the 
New  Eastwick  urban  renewal  project  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.; 
working  on  plans  for  Malden,  Mass.,  and  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  re¬ 
housing  750,000  people  in  Karachi;  and  he  has 
other  projects  in  Spain,  Greece,  Syria, 
Ethiopia,  Ghana.”  (Library  J) 


“Deane,  in  this  biographic  development  of 
Doxiadis,  attempts  an  impartial  appraisal  of 
him.  Writing  from  a  close  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  relationship  with  his  subject,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  investigate  whether  Doxiadis  is 
genius  or  showman.  In  trying  to  be  fair  he 
rather  overweights  the  book  with  quotes  and 
evidence.  .  .  .  The  style  of  writing  is,  at 
times,  pompous  and  irritating.  It  does  seem, 
however,  to  have  a  unity  with  the  character 
being  described.  This  book  would  be  suitable 
for  undergraduates  and  graduates.  .  .  .  The 
point  is  well  made  in  the  book  that,  while  one 
might  not  agree  with  Doxiadis,  one  cannot 
ignore  him  because  of  the  tremendous  scope 
of  his  operations.” 

Choice  2:762  Ja  ’66  180w 
“[Doxiadis]  believes  that  housing  the  world’s 
exploding  population  and  shaping  its  cities  is 
the  outstanding  challenge  of  our  times.  He 
calls  his  approach  to  the  problems  of  human 
settlements  ‘Ekistics.’.  .  .  This  biography  is 
short  and  somewhat  superficial,  but  it  will 
introduce  Doxiadis,  the  man,  his  work  and 
ideas,  to  the  general  reader,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  public  libraries.  Philip  Deane  is 
the  pseudonym  of  M.  Gigantes.  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  publisher,  has  recently  become 
secretary  general  to  King  Constantine  of 
Greece.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  89:4520  N  15  ’64  230w 


DEANE,  PHYLLIS.  The  first  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  295p  $8;  pa  $2.95  Cambridge 
942  Great  Britain — Industries.  Great 
Britain — Economic  conditions — 19th  cent¬ 
ury.  Great  Britain — History — 19th  century 

[65-257151 

“This  book,  which  originated  in  a  course  of 
lectures  given  for  undergraduates  reading  for 
Part  1  of  the  Cambridge  Economics  Tripos  . 
is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  British 
economy  over  the  period  1750-1850  when  the 
first  industrial  revolution  took  place  and  mod¬ 
ern  economic  growth  effectively  began.  .  .  . 
[It  attempts]  to  apply  the  concepts  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  development  economics  to  a  vital 
sebtion  of  the  historical  record,  .  .  .  [drawing] 
on  the  work  of  the  now  numerous  economic 
and  social  historians  who  have  been  looking 
at  the  past  through  development  spectacles, 
as  well  as  on  the  classic  histories  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Subject 
index.  Index  of  authors  cited. 


Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Imlah 

Am  Hist  R  72:184  O  ’66  470w 
“Deane’s  work  will  rapidly  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  long  remain  so.  She  goes  beyond  ex¬ 
isting  books  (such  as  T.  S.  Ashton’s  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  1760-1830)  ...  by  clearly 
integrating  economics  and  history  in  a  genu¬ 
ine  form  of  ‘economic  history.’  .  .  .  Her  book 
is  organized  with  admirable  clarity  and  is 
essential  reading  for  students  of  economic 
history,  British  history,  and  the  economics  of 
development.” 

Choice  3:564  S  ’66  160w 
“In  [development]  economics,  concepts  are 
apt  to  be  sophisticated,  but  relevant  statis¬ 
tics  to  be  meagre  and  unreliable.  .  .  .  Miss 
Deane  has  .  .  .  drawn  upon  estimates  from  the 
more  detailed  study  of  British  economic 
growth  which  she  made  in  collaboration  with 
Mr  W.  A.  Cole.  But  these  estimates  are  li¬ 
able  to  behave  with  too  self-confident  an  air 
when  severed  from  the  explanations  and  res¬ 
ervations  that  surrounded  them  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  home.  .  .  .  [However]  both  laymen  and 
students  will  find  Miss  Deane’s  book  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  illuminating  exploration  of  the  pos¬ 


sibilities.  .  .  .  Though  it  makes  use  of  .  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts,  the  style  is  admirably  straight¬ 
forward  and  free  from  technical  jargon.  .  .  . 
Her  book  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelves  along¬ 
side  the  classic  works  of  Mantoux  and  Ashton.” 

Economist  218:619  F  12  ’66  500w 


DEARDORFF,  ROBERT.  A  day  outside  the 
city;  trips  to  take  from  London  [and  other 
cities].  214p  maps  $4.95  Holt 

914  Europe — Description  and  travel  66-13094 
“Sections  of  this  book  first  appeared  in  the 
Travel  section  of  [The  New  York  Times].  .  .  . 
Mr.  Deardorff  takes  you  ...  to  the  outlying 
parks  and  pleasant  suburban  villages  beyond  20 
capitals  and  tourist  centers  of  Europe  from 
Scandinavia  to  Spain,  from  Dublin  to  Vienna.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Each  of  the  excursions 
“may  easily  be  taken  in  a  day  by  car  or  boat 
and  almost  always  by  tour  bus,  local  bus,  or 
train.”  (p.7) 


“Examples  [of  excursions]  include  boat  trips 
on  Swiss  lakes,  unusual  restaurants  a  short 
way  from  Milan,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  itineraries 
here,  presumably  designed  to  enliven  the  12- 
countries-in-3-weeks  type  of  package  tour,  are 
like  a  reshuffling  of  information  already  avail¬ 
able  in  most  standard  guides  or  giveaway 
brochures.  .  .  .  Superficiality  is  inevitable,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  chief  advantage  apparently  is 
in  having  a  wide  range  of  territory  .  .  .  under 
one  cover.  As  the  price  is  a  bit  steep  this  is 
suitable  only  as  an  extra.”  V.  D.  Newman 

Library  J  91:3424  J1  ’66  150w 
“[This  book  offers]  not  a  day-long  excursion 
to  Chartres  or  Stratford,  but  a  look  at  where 
the  natives  actually  live  and  breathe.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  kind  of  unrelated  but  supplementary  book 
to  a  previous  and  excellent  guidebook,  ‘Turn 
Right  at  the  Fountain,’  ...  by  the  late  George 
W.  Oakes  [BRD  1963],  Both  books  serve  to 
put  the  traveler  into  closer  communion  with 
the  lands  he  is  visiting  than  any  amount  of 
nightclubbing  or  mention-my-book  discount 
shopping  could  do.  And,  best  of  all,  it  is 
do-it-yourself  touring  without  benefit  of  32 
companions  and  a  megaphoned  guide.”  P.  J.  C. 
Friedlander 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  5  ’66  260w 


DE  CASTRO,  josue.  See  Castro,  J.  de 


DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE  TEILHARD.  See  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin,  P. 


DEDIJER,  VLADIMIR.  The  road  to  Sarajevo. 

550p  pi  $11.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

943.6  Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  Austria — Politics  and  government.  Ser¬ 
bia— Politics  and  government  65-24282 

“This  is  the  story  of  the  young  men  who  as¬ 
sassinated  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  in 
1914,  triggering  World  War  I.  It  is  also  the 
story  of  the  unrest  in  the  Balkans  as  the  Slavic 
world  emerged  from  the  domination  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire  and  became  fair  game  for  Euro¬ 
pean  countries."  (Library  J)  Appendix;  Major 
political  assassinations,  1792-1914.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Carroll 

America  115:160  Ag  13  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  David  Tornquist 

Book  Week  p8  S  4  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  17  ’66 
650w 

“The  writing  [in  this  book]  is  uneven.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  gripping:  sometimes  tedious  and 
repetitive  as  Dedijer  strives  for  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  in  all  details.  But  the  main  subject  is 
revolutionary  fervor  with  all  of  its  attendant 
psychological  and  sociological  ramifications.  The 
necessity  of  violence,  not  just  as  a  means  to  an 
end  but  as  an  almost  sacred  duty  is  clearly 
still  with  us,  a  phenomenon  that  demands  at¬ 
tention  in  a  world  that  is  still  unstable.  For 
all  college  and  university  libraries  and  for 
large  public  collections.”  J.  M.  Briggs 
Library  J  91:2836  Je  1  ’66  llOw 

‘‘[This]  is  one  of  the  better  histories  to  be 
written  by  a  leading  Communist.  The  image  of 
astounding  scholarship  is  cultivated  carefully, 
but  the  impression  is  somewhat  deceptive.  For 
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example,  Dedijer  berates  an  author  who  as¬ 
serted.  that  key  dispatches  were  taken  from  the 
files  of  Russian  Foreign  Ministry,  but  appar¬ 
ently  Dedijer  does  not  know  the  full  story  and 
he  chides  the  wrong  man.  Indeed,  despite  hun¬ 
dreds.  of  footnotes,  Dedijer’ s  documentation  is 
surprisingly  spotty.  .  .  .  The  international  as¬ 
pects  of  the  action  at  Sarajevo  are  belittled 
and  partly  concealed.  .  .  .  The  role  of  Russian 
imperialism  is  hidden.  .  .  .  Despite  these 

faults,  [this]  remains  an  instructive  and  fasci¬ 
nating  book,  precisely  because  it  is  propagan¬ 
da  at  its  most  subtle.”  S.  T.  Possony 
Nat  R  18:1176  N  15  ’66  1150w 


Professor  Dedijer’s  book  can  be  described 
without  exaggeration  as  the  first  to  treat  the 
Sarajevo  assassination  with  complete  scholarly 
impartiality  and,  as  often  happens  when  a 
truly  honest  historian  goes  to  work,  it  is 
likely  also  to  be  the  last  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Dedijer  has  all  the  right  qualities.  .  .  . 
He  is  by  birth  a  Bosnian  Serb,  like  Princip, 
and  understands  the  emotional  background  of 
the  assassins.  He  is  a  democrat  by  heredity 
and  experience.  He  is  a  Yugoslav,  not  a 
Serb  nationalist.  .  .  .  Dedijer  has  also  strong 
links  with  the  west.  ...  To  crown  all,  he  is 
an  experienced  journalist  who  knows  how  to 
write  well.  No  other  man  in  the  world  could 
have  written  this  book  with  such  competence, 
such  mastery  of  sources,  and  such  profound 
detachment.”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  O  20  ’66  2300w 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Jelavich 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  24  ’66  1400w 
New  Yorker  42:222  S  10  ’66  140w 


“Vladimir  Dedijer  is  an  educator  and  his¬ 
torian  in  Yugoslavia,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
his  account  that  will  generate  official  disap¬ 
proval.  He  enrolls  the  assassins  in  the  ranks 
of  heroes  who  fought  for  a  good  cause  with  the 
wrong  methods.  .  .  .  Their  experiences  were 
in  his  view  similar  to  the  processes  of  self- 
determination  going  on  today  in  many  econom¬ 
ically  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  author  has  read  many  documents  in  the 
original.  Though  numerous  mysteries  remain, 
no  one  has  done  more  to  present  the 
whole  tangled  Balkan-PIabsburg-Hungarian- 
Slavic  problem,  or  shown  with  such  clarity 
how  mass  grievances  become  intensely  per¬ 
sonal,  and  how  resentful  individuals  influence 
the  fortunes  of  humankind.”  Harry  Hansen 
Sat  R  49:47  J1  23  ’66  750w 


DEGRAS,  JANE,  ed.  Soviet  planning;  essays 
in  honor  of  Naum  Jasny;  with  an  introd.  by 
Alec  Nove.  225p  $8.50  Praeger 

338.947  Russia — Economic  policy  65-13638 
Ten  essays  by  British  and  American  econo¬ 
mists  in  honor  of  Jasny’s  eightieth  birthday. 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Erich  Klinkmiiller 

Am  Econ  R  55:234  Mr  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Vucinich 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:204  J1  '66  600w 
"Eight  of  the  chapters  are  more  or  less 
related  to  the  central  theme  of  Soviet  planning, 
five  of  which  were  written  primarily  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  economics.  The  contributions  by  H. 
Hunter,  P.  Wiles,  and  G.  Garvy  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  substantial  additions  to  the  literature 
in  the  field.  The  firsthand  observations  of  J. 
Miller  on  Soviet  planning  institutions,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  planners  in  the  years  of  1936-37  are 
invaluable.  .  .  .  W.  Klatt’s  analysis  of  Soviet 
policies  regarding  trade  and  foreign  aid  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  useful  statistical  data. 

.  .  .  An  additional  30  items  by  leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  Soviet  economy  form  a  ‘bibliography 
of  debate’  containing  the  responses  of  other 
scholars  to  Jasny’s  publications.  The  book 
lacks  an  index  and  follows  no  explicit  pattern 
of  organization.  .  .  .  [However],  the  sym¬ 
posium  is  of  sufficient  scholarship  and  origi¬ 
nality  to  merit  inclusion  in  any  library.” 
Choice  2:801  Ja  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 
Encounter  23:80  N  ’64  850w 
"The  quality  of  the  essays  is  generally  high, 
and  iaymen  as  well  as  serious  students  of 
Soviet-type  economies  should  find  the  book 
Interesting  and  useful.  .  .  .  The  most  dis¬ 
appointing  essays  are  those  by  Colin  Clark, 
Alec  Nove,  and  Werner  Klatt.  Clark  lays  out 
for  comparison  some  estimates  for  Soviet 
macroeconomic  magnitudes  .  .  .  but  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  comment.  Nove’s  vigorous  ex¬ 
position  and  able  intellectual  efforts  do  not 
rescue  a  discursive  essay  in  search  of  an 
elusive  Soviet  ‘theory’  of  planning.  .  .  .  Klatt’s 
contribution  suggests  at  first  glance  a  study 
of  Soviet  development  and  planning,  but  turns 
out  to  be  a  cold-war  sermon.”  A.  W.  Wright 
J  Pol  Econ  72:637  D  ’64  850w 
TLS  p515  Je  11  ’64  1700w 


DEP FONTAINES,  PIERRE,  ed.  Larousse  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  -world  geography.  See  Larousse 
encyclopedia  of  world  geography 


DE  GRAZIA,  ALFRED.  Political  science,  gov¬ 
ernment  &  public  policy  series,  v  1.  See  The 
Universal  reference  system 


DEFRASNE,  JEAN.  Stories  from  Roman  his¬ 
tory;  ed.  and  tr.  from  the  French  by  Bar¬ 
bara  WTielpton;  il.  by  De  Vayssi&res.  191p 
maps  $2.50  World  pub. 

937  Rome — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-13635 

These  “stories  describe  the  adventures  of 
such  personalities  as  Nero  (the  emperor  whose 
love  of  power  was  his  own  downfall),  Julius 
Caesar,  Augustus  and  Coriolanus.  The  story  of 
Rome  is  traced  from  the  time  of  the  Etruscans 
to  the  time  when  a  new — as  yet  not  very  pow¬ 
erful — influence  was  felt  in  Rome,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  first  Christians.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Originally  published  as  Rdcits  tir6s 
de  l’histoire  de  Rome,  1954.  "Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


"[These]  short  chapters  (are  written]  in 
simple  style.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  general 
purchase.”  Margaret  Hodges 

Library  J  91:4348  S  15  ’66  60w 


"Reconstructed  conversations  between  princi¬ 
pal  characters  are  used  to  describe  situations 
[in  this  book],  ...  It  may  be  the  translation 
that  is  at  fault,  but  the  result  is  a  ponderous 
solemnity  that  borders  on  the  comic.  The 
impressionistic  illustrations  in  color  are  pleas¬ 
ing.”  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p30  My  8  ’66 
80w 


DE  GAMEZ,  TANA.  See  Gdmez,  T.  de. 


DEGRAS,  JANE,  ed.  The  Communist  Interna¬ 
tional,  1919-1943,  v3.  See  Communist  Interna¬ 
tional 


DE  GRAZIA,  ALFRED.  Republic  in  crisis;  Con¬ 
gress  against  the  executive  force.  303p  $7.95 
Federal  legal,  95  Morton  st,  N.Y.  10014 
353.03  Presidents — U.S.  U.S.  Congress.  De¬ 
mocracy  65-28094 

“Our  thesis  is  that  the  executive  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  represents  and  leads  the 
national  movement  towards  a  society  of  order. 
Congress,  by  contrast,  expresses  the  national 
urge  to  liberty.  The  Executive  Force  is  winning 
and  a  new  American  society  is  in  the  making. 
The  congressional  or  Republican  Force,  in  its 
present  and  historical  form,  is  weakening. 
.  .  .  Only  a  reorganization  of  the  legislative 
way  of  life  can  promote  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  fitted  to  the  society  of  the  future.  Public 
debate  and  extensive  research  are  needed,  if 
reforms  are  to  occur.  We  try  here,  therefore, 
to  reopen  the  rusty  gates  leading  to  the  classical 
arena  of  democratic  theory.”  (Foreword)  Ap¬ 
pendix:  Proposals  to  reform  Congress.  Bib¬ 
liographical  essay.  Index. 


“This  is  a  polemical  assessment  .  .  .  [which] 
expresses  a  frank  bias  in  favor  of  legislative 
hegemony.  .  .  .  De  Grazia  is  sometimes  irrev¬ 
erent  but  always  forthright  and  consistent  in 
his  effort  to  twist  the  ideological  tail  of  the 
political  science  profession.  .  .  .  Certainly 

the  book  is  an  effective  means  of  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a 
‘Republican’  or  legislative-strength  model  of 
government,  as  an  alternative  to  the  popularly 
accepted  ‘Executive  Force'  model.  .  .  .  What 
may  seem  to  some  egreg-ious  statements,  and 
to  others,  way-out  proposals  for  change,  are 
consciously  contrived  efforts  on  the  author’s 
part  to  stimulate  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
a  re-examination  of  the  balance  of  power  within 
our  national  structure  of  government  today. 
It  is  also  his  purpose  to  cause  the  reader  to 
probe  his  own  underlying  value  system  and 
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DE  GRAZIA,  ALFRED — Continued 
its  possible  influence  upon  his  performance  in 
his  role  as  student  of  that  balance  of  power.” 
C  P  Cotter 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:723  S  ’66  900w 


“While  it  is  evident  from  De  Grazia’s  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  does  not  favor  the  unrestricted 
development  of  the  Executive  Force  .  .  .  [he] 
enunciates  this  position  with  fairness  and  a 
dispassion  which  seems  almost  paradoxical 
when  referred  back  to  the  things  about  which 
he  is  writing.  The  same  qualities  of  clarity, 
lack  of  stridence,  and  an  approach  to  dispas¬ 
sion  mark  De  Grazia’s  defense  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Force.  Although  the  author’s  convictions 
are  apparent  and  unconcealed,  they  are  not 
posited  or  reiterated  in  such  terms  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  barriers  to  perusal,  pondering,  and 
understanding  by  anyone  who  may  come  to 
this  book.”  C.  W.  Shull 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:162  J1  ’66  480w 


“A  superb  study  ...  [in  which  the  author] 
offers  luminous  insights  into  the  seniority  sys¬ 
tem,  filibusters,  lobbies  and  the  committee 
system,  which  subjects  bills  to  successive  con¬ 
stituencies.  He  dissects  a  number  of  ‘reforms’ 
proposed  to  ‘streamline’  Congress,  and  bares 
the  underlying  Executive  Force  motivation  in 
many  of  them  .  .  .  [and]  he  demolishes  virtually 
every  rationale  for  executive  expansion.  .  .  . 
His  exploration  of  the  psychology  of  bureau¬ 
crats  ...  is  enlightening.  Professor  de  Grazia 
feels  the  de  facto  power  of  Congress  is  perhaps 
two-thirds  dissipated,  but  he  doesn’t  think  all 
is  lost.”  R.  S.  Wheeler 

Nat  R  18:126  F  8  ’66  300w 


DE  GRAZIA,  ALFRED,  ed.  The  Velikovsky 
affair;  the  warfare  of  science  and  scientism. 
260p  $5.95  Univ.  bks. 

523.1  Velikovsky,  Immanuel — Worlds  in  col¬ 
lision  65-15374 

“In  1950,  a  book  called  Worlds  in  Collision, 
by  Dr.  Immanuel  Velikovsky  [BRD  1950],  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  in  scientific  and  intellec¬ 
tual  circles  about  scientific  theories  and  the 
sociology  of  science.  ...  In  a  special  issue,  the 
American  Behavioral  Scientist  published  three 
papers  dealing  with  the  .  .  .  controversy.  The 
first,  by  Ralph  Juergens,  recounts  tire  story 
of  Dr.  Velikovsky  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present;  tells  something  of  the  man  and  his 
works.  The  second,  by  Divio  Stecchini,  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  roots  of  the  controversy  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  past.  A  third,  by  the  editor,  searches 
for  means  by  which  new  discoveries  may  be 
brought  into  the  corpus  of  science,  and  offers 
suggestions  for  reform  of  present  procedure.” 
(Foreword)  The  essays  are  included  in  this 
volume  together  with  new  material  by  the 
contributors  and  Dr.  Velikovsky’ s  own  paper 
from  the  special  issue  of  the  periodical.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  refutation  of  some  criticism 
of  Velikovsky’s  work.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  defense  of,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  scientific  response  to,  the  numerous  vol¬ 
umes  of  Immanuel  Velikovsky.  .  .  .  Regardless 
of  its  validity,  the  details  of  that  response  pro¬ 
vide  suggestive  material  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  sociology  of  science,  although  they 
might  better  have  been  interpreted  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  Thomas  Kuhn’s  Structure  of  Scientific 
Revolutions  [BRD  1963]  than  in  terms  of  the 
somewhat  oversimple  ‘models  of  scientific  re¬ 
ception-system  behavior’  presented  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  essay  of  this  volume.”  G.  W.  Stocking 
Am  Anthropol  68:1320  O  ’66  160w 

“It  is  the  contention  of  De  Grazia  that  Veli¬ 
kovsky’s  ideas  were  not  judged  impartially  and 
that  many  have  since  proved  correct.  Since  the 
authors  have  been  personally  involved  for  10 
years  in  supporting  these  ideas,  they  write  as 
experts,  with  extensive  references  cited  and 
analyzed  in  detail.  Their  point  of  view  is  one¬ 
sided,  and  their  understanding  of  physics, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy  limited.  .  .  The 
book  is  possibly  suitable  for  outside  reading 
in  undergraduate  astronomy  courses  or  for 
study  by  graduate  students  in  historv  of  sci¬ 
ence.  (A  good  reference  on  ancient  astron¬ 
omy.  )  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:358  S  ’66  ISOw 

Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  ’66  30w 

“Of  the  three  essays  here  reprinted  .  .  . 
Dr.  de  Grazia’s,  ‘The  Scientific  Reception’  is 
the  most  critical,  provocative  and  construc¬ 
tive,  and  should  be  read  by  everyone  with  any 
respect  for  science.  .  .  »  The  layman  is 


really  only  qualified  to  comment  on  the  ethical 
issue:  has  Dr.  Velikovsky  received  a  fair 
hearing?”  A.  F.  Fessler 

Library  J  91:2507  My  15  ’66  220w 


DE  GU I  BERT,  JOSEPH.  See  Guibert,  J.  de 


DEIGHTON,  LEN.  The  billion  dollar  brain; 
a  novel.  312p  $4.95  Putnam 

66-10466 

Spy  story  set  in  Dondon,  Helsinki,  Denin- 
grad,  Riga,  New  York  and  San  Antonio.  A 
British  secret  agent  is  recruited  as  part  of 
the  computer  based  espionage  organization  of 
General  Midwinter,  a  wealthy  Texan.  Appen¬ 
dixes  discuss  Soviet  military  districts,  Soviet 
intelligence,  and  privately  owned  intelligence 
units. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:671  My  7  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  25:401  Ja  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pll  Mr  27  '66  llOw 
“[Mr.  Deighton]  gets  off  a  lot  of  sharp, 
tough,  most  un-English  wisecracks  and  for  all 
the  tortuousness  of  his  route  through  the 
labyrinthine  plot,  one  cannot  help  but  admire 
the  gimmicks  that  pop  up,  like  surprise  tar¬ 
gets  in  a  shooting  gallery,  along  the  way.  .  .  . 
[However]  it  is  [the  author’s]  annoying  habit 
to  adorn  his  work  with  footnotes  and  appen¬ 
dices  to  explain  the  current  jargon  of  espionage 
and  to  set  forth  the  latest  true  information 
about  Russian  military  districts  and  the  like. 
.  .  .  But  information  is  no  substitute  for 

sound  novehstic  observation  and,  if  anything, 
the  scholarly  apparatus  underscores  the 
writer’s  failures  of  purely  literary  craft.  .  .  . 
[But]  by  all  means  read  The  Billion  Dollar 
Brain;  it  is  good,  clean,  surprisingly  unviolent 
fun.”  Richard  Schickel 

B*ook  Wee k  plO  My  1  ’66  1050w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  3  ’66 
150w 

Critic  24:78  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  233:88  J1  ’66  160w 
“Den  Deighton’ s  writing  manifests  that  the 
art  of  constructing  a  lucid,  logical  Plot  still 
has  some  future  in  English  fiction.  .  .  .  En¬ 
sconced  m  [a]  bizarre  environment,  the  British 
spy  once  again  discovers  that  the  dominant 
color  in  the  Cold  War  is  neither  black  nor 
white,  but  grey  .  .  .  and  that  perhaps  personal 
rather  than  national  honor  may  be  the  only 
modern  standard  by  which  a  man  can  judge 
himself  and  others.  It  is  a  very  good  show: 
Deighton  s  dialogue  suits  his  characters  who 
become  flesh  as  they  speak,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  various  locales  are  original.  Also 
important  are  the  questions  he  asks.  Highly 
recommended  for  any  fiction  collection.”  j  V 
D  Anna 

Library  J  91:274  Ja  15  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:477  Ap  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  16  ’66  280w 
New  Yorker  42:136  F  26  '66  50w 
“The  book  seems  a  limp,  two-finger  exercise 

[File,  BRD  1963]  and  the  deliciously  confusing 
vapors  of  Funeral  in  Berlin’  [BRD  1965],  Flat 
Pancakes,  ‘Brain’  brings  back 
the  oid  Deighton  cast  of  characters  with  few 
innovations.  .  .  .  The  newcomers  add  no  more 
than  a,  soupgon  of  spice  to  this  tattletale-gray 
tale:  General  Midwinter,  the  arch-right-wing 
reactionary  .  .  [and]  his  Mata  Hari  hand¬ 

maiden,  Scandinavian  sexpionage  agent  Signs 
Dame.  .  .  peighton’s  descriptions  of  New 
Jork  fire  straight  out  ’of  a  Gray  Dine  tour 
- ^rT-.serl?e  ln  }\1S spoof  the  American 
Right  Wingtip  could  be  housed  in  a  quarter 

Newsweek  67:89  Ja  31  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  ’66  40w 
TLS  p332  Ap  14  '66  200w 


DEJONG,  MEINDERT.  Puppy  summer;  pic- 
Harper y  AlUta  LobeL  98P  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.79 

Dogs— Stories  66-22160 

“Jon’s  and  Vestri’s  last  two  weeks  of  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  with  their  grandparents  become 
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charged  with  excitement  as  the  farm  welcomes 
not  one  but  all  three  of  a  neighbor’s  small 
puppies.”  (Horn  Bk)  ‘‘Ages  seven  to  ten.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘.[This]  is  an  enchanting  account  .  .  .  [in 
which]  Mr.  DeJong  moves  those  sweet  little 
puppies  from  the  children’s  dream  to  their 
burden  with  skill  and  accuracy.  Anita  Lobel’s 
illustrations  are  black-and-white  and  fuzzy, 
with  cute  but  empty-faced  people;  this  makes 
for  a  certain  nostalgic  charm  for  the  grown¬ 
ups,  but  I  object  to  it  for  kids.  Which  leads 
me  to  [some]  grudges.  .  .  .  First.  I  don’t  like 
children  to  be  shown  empty  faces  because  I 
want  them  to  learn  to  see  how  much  faces 
contain.  Second,  ‘mastodon’  is  misspelled.  .  .  . 
[Finally]  if  the  grandparents  had  managed  even 
a  tiny  indication  to  the  children — naturally 
grieved  by  the  end  of  summer — that  there  were 
a  few  enjoyable  aspects  to  their  10-months-a- 
year  life,  it  would  have  been  a  better  story,  and 
they  certainly  would  have  been  better  grand¬ 
parents.”  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl5  S  4  ’66  550w 
"Although  this  book  is  neither  substantial 
nor  unusual  for  a  story  by  DeJong.  it  ranks 
high  in  humor,  warmth,  wisdom,  and  the  clear 
mirroring  of  childhood.  Entirely  natural  are  the 
responses  of  brother  and  sister  to  wise,  grand¬ 
parents  and  to  the  responsibility  of  training 
new  pets.”  Y.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:311  Je  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Adam 

Library  J  91:2689  My  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Esther  Hautzig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  J1  10  ’66  llOw 
TLS  pl093  N  24  ’66  120w 


strident  criticisms  of  contemporary  Catholicism. 
The  present  book  is  intended  to  balance  Ob¬ 
jections  with  a  more  positive  critique  of  Catho¬ 
lic  doctrine,  polity,  life  and  worship.  A  key 
theme  running  through  these  challenging  essays 
is  the  need  for  greater  freedom  and  integrity  in 
Catholic  thought  and  action.  .  .  .  Except  for 
Archbishop  Roberts,  S.  J.,  the  authors  are 
lay  people  .  .  .  [writing  with]  refreshing  blunt¬ 
ness  and  openness.”  E.  C.  Bianchi 

America  115:461  O  15  '66  550w 
“These  highly  articulate  English  Catholics 
.  .  .  are,  in  effect,  nailing  their  individual  essays 
on  Church  doors  in  a  spirit  of  dedicated  per¬ 
sonalism  that  reflects  the  present  and  coming 
ferment  in  Catholic  Christianity  and  challenges 
the  ‘imprimatur  mentality.’  .  .  .  Their  essays 
will  appeal  to  concerned  self-appraising  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholics  who  want  to  read  British  thoughts 
that  are  well  presented  and  carefully  argued.” 
Edward  Waiken 

Critic  25:106  O  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p58  O  30  ’66  230w 
“Apart  from  two  solid  contributions  from 
John  Todd  on  ‘love  and  morals’  .  .  .  and  a 
penetrating  parable  from  Archbishop  Roberts, 
the  book  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously. 
.  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the  Vatican  Council 
did  not  decree  that  henceforth  all  the  laity  were 
theologians  inspired  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  No  one  any  longer  prevents  them 
from  writing  their  ‘theology’,  but  equally  if 
they  write  in  this  irresponsible  way,  no  one 
can  be  expected  to  take  them  very  seriously — 
either  inside  or  outside  their  church.” 

TLS  p746  Ag  18  ’66  500w 


DE  KUN,  NICOLAS.  The  mineral  resources 
of  Africa.  740p  maps  $40  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

556  Mines  and  mineral  resources — Africa 

64-14180 

“The  first  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  African  mineral  deposits  from 
country  to  country  within  the  continent  itself 
and  including  island  and  marine  deposits:  and 
to  a  discussion  of  African  resources  in  relation 
to  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  somewhat  larger 
second  section  describes  the  metallogenic 
provinces  in  the  light  of  modem  geochronology 
and  goes  on  to  present,  a  .  .  .  discussion,  of 
minerals  of  economic  importance  concluding 
with  a  chapter  on  ground  water,  hydropower 
and  soil.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“Expensive  but  basic  for  larger  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:4990  N  15  65  160w 

“Part  1,  Industrial  Development  and  Mineral 
Economics  [is]  in  a  form  that  will  be.  useful 
to  the  nontechnical  audience,  .  particularly 
economists  and  other  social  scientists,  and 
part  2,  Economic  Geology  in  a  more  technical 
fashion  for  use  by  geologists  and  mining 
engineers.  .  .  .  One  of  the  unusual .  aspects 
of  this  compilation  is  that,  in  addition  to 
minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  it  treats  both  ground 
and  surface  water,  with  emphasis  on  their 
use  for  power.  .  .  .  The  author  has  a  wealth 
of  data  at  his  disposal,  and  as  a  compilation 
this  book  has  an  unusually  wide  coverage.  .  .  . 
The  condensation  of  material  in  many  places 
has  been  carried  to  the  point  where  the  data 
are  almost  useless.  Perhaps  this  is.  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  author’s  native  language  is  not  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  appropriate  editing  could  have  cor¬ 
rected  much  of  it.  I  noted  numerous  typo- 
graphical  errors.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as  a  refer- 
ence  source  the  book  will  fulfill  a  very  useful 

PUrPOSe- ’science  151  fit 9  Ja  14  ’66  500w 


DE  LA  BEDOYERE,  MICHAEL,  ed.  The  future 
of  Catholic  Christianity  [by]  Yvonne  Lubbock 
[and  others]  ed.  with  an  mtrod.  by  Michael 
de  la  Bedoyere.  313p  $4.95  Lippmeott 
282  Christianity.  Catholic  Church  66-23144 
“That  ours  is  a  time  of  .  .  .  change  is  a 
theme  of  10  essays  by  English  [and  one  Ameri¬ 
can]  Roman  Catholics  in  [this  collection].  .  .  - 
The  essays  treat  of  church  unity,  the  role  of 
women,  morals,  economics,  etc.  (N  Y  limes 
Bit  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes  and  references. 


“A  previous  collection  of  essays,  Objections 
to  Roman  Catholicism  [BED  1965],  also  edited 
by  Mr.  de  la  Bedoyere,  caused  a  considerable 
stir  last  year  for  its  strong  and  sometimes 


DE  LATIL,  PIERRE.  See  Latil,  P.  de 


DELBANCO,  NICHOLAS.  The  martlet’s  tale. 

223p  $4.50  Lippincott 

66-13361 

“Sotiris,  Delbanco’s  ‘martlet,’  is  Holden 
Caulfield  coming  of  age  [in  contemporary 
Greece]  in  a  simple,  peasant  world.  .  .  .  The 
principal  temptation  he  faces  is  the  promise 
of  a  fortune  from  his  grandmother,  Orsetta 
Procopirios,  a  wealthy  matriarch.  Orsetta, 
throughout  the  book,  is  on  her  deathbed. 
She  summons  Sotiris  to  her  bedside  and 
tells  him  her  fortune  is  his  but  that  he 
must  not  try  to  secure  it  till  she  is  dead. 
Older  heads  counsel  more  direct  action;  but 
the  waiting  period,  a  time  of  some  ninety  days, 
becomes  for  Sotiris  an  interval  of  stock-taking 
during  which  he  can  come  to  some  under¬ 
standing  of  his  own  values.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  26:148  J1  15  ’66  500w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  15  ’66 
290w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:114  S  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  91:3467  J1  ’66  240w 
“Like  some  archaic  vase,  ‘The  Martlet’s 
Tale’  is  decorated  with  frieze-like  figures  of 
perfect  proportion.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  people  in 
the  tale  is  etched  in  loneliness,  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  trust  any  other.  None  is  more  lonely 
than  the  dying  Orsetta,  and  none  more  likely 
to  escape  from  loneliness  than  Sotiris.  ‘The 
Martlet’s  Tale’  requires  a  certain  patience, 
because  of  the  almost  casual  way  in  which  the 
author  moves  in  and  out  of  time  and  place. 
But  in  its  classic  yet  unmannered  cadences, 
in  its  fidelity  to  the  beauty  of  land  and  sea¬ 
scape  and  to  the  ambiguity  of  mind  and  heart, 
it  is  a  true  work  of  imagination.”  Virgilia 

J3|0'^02»gQ2T[ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  J1  10  ’66  750w 
“There  are  many  passages  of  lyrical  intensity 
in  this  book,  many  moments  when  it  stunning¬ 
ly  reveals  the  ingredient  that  all  good  fiction 
must  have — a  meaningful  rendering  of  the 
chaotic  processes  and  paradoxes  of  life,  the 
ways  in  which  our  actions  derive  from  prompt¬ 
ings  we  cannot  understand  or  define.  There  are 
characterizations —  .  .  .  that  glitter  with  the 
awesome  truth  of  human  anguish.  There  are 
also,  however,  a  series  of  charades  with  form, 
a  groping  for  style  that  sometimes  produces 
long  run-on  sentences  of  eighty  and  ninety 
words,  or  short,  cryptic  paragraphs  with 
snatches  of  conversation,  scene,  narration. 
Their  effect  is  not  one  of  segments  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  whole,  but  of  disjointed  and  disruptive  par¬ 
ticles  that  confuse  the  movement  and  direction 
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DELBANCO,  NICHOLAS — Continued 
of  the  book.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any 
writer  can  fashion  a  completely  successful 
language  and  style  of  his  own  in  his  first  book. 
For  to  actualize  a  style  is  to  achieve  self- 
realization  as  well.”  H.  M.  Petrakis 
Sat  R  49:32  Ag  6  '66  700w 


DELDERFIELD,  R.  F.  Napoleon’s  marshals. 
242p  il  $5. bo  Chilton  co. 

944.05  Marshals — France.  Franee-r-Hi  story — 
1793-1914.  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the 
French  06-16287 

Napoleon  ‘‘created  twenty-six  Marshals  of 
France  between  the  years  1804  and  1815.  These 
men,  who  held  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Empire  after  Napoleon  himself,  came  from  di¬ 
verse,  and  often  humble,  backgrounds.  .  .  . 
There  were  Lefebvre,  Perignon,  fcierurier.  Ber- 
thier,  Murat.  Moncey  Jourdan,  Massiena, 
Augereau.  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Prune,  Eannes, 
Mortier.  Ney,  Davout,  Bessieres  Victor-Perrin, 
Macdonald,  Marmont,  Oudinot,  Suchet,  Saint- 
Cyr.  Poniatowski.  Kellerman  and  de  Grouchy. 
Through  their  stories,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
author,  the  entire  panorama  of  French  history, 
from  the  first  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  is  seen.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“The  cover  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of 
Meissonier’s  famous  painting  ‘Napoleon  in  1814’ 
with  the  wrong  caption  (‘Retreat  from  Russia’). 
This  is  a  common  mistake  but  it  should  not 
have  happened  to  R.  F.  Delderfield  whom  the 
blurb  on  the  dust  jacket  introduces  as  ‘the 
foremost  British  expert  on  the  First  Empire.’ 
A  skilled  journalist  and  raconteur,  the  author 
achieves  his  purpose  .  .  .  but  his  verbal  facil¬ 
ity  reveals  rather  than  conceals  the  lack  of 
discrimination  and  scholarship.  Many  doubt¬ 
ful  or  long-discredited  stories  are  included  in 
the  superficial  account.  .  .  .  Since  this  book 
appeared  first  in  England  [in  19621  .  .  .  nu¬ 
merous  misspellings  and  factual  errors  should 
have  been  eliminated.” 

Choice  3:564  S  ’66  190w 
‘‘[This]  volume  lies  halfway  between  a  col¬ 
lective  biography  and  a  military  panorama. 
.  .  .  R.  F.  Delderfield  attempts  to  concentrate 
on  the  personalities  involved — mem  Irienasnips, 
loves  and  hatreds — but  it  is  difficult  to  cope 
with  26  individual  backgrounds.  Some  portraits 
are  sharper  than  others.  .  .  .  The  total  re¬ 
sult,  however,  falls  short  of  either  collective 
biography  or  military  panorama.  Acceptable, 
but  supplemental  material,  for  the  average 
reader  of  history.”  R.  G.  Swartz 

Library  J  91:1881  Ap  1  '66  150w 


DELEVOY,  ROBERT  L.  Dimensions  of  the 
20th  century,  1900-1945  [tr.  by  Stuart  Gil¬ 
bert],  (Art  ideas  hist)  223p  pi  col  pi  $20  Skira 
709.04  Art — History- — 20th  century.  Mod¬ 
ernism  (Art)  65-24417 

This  volume  traces  ‘‘the  interrelationships  of 
[contemporary  events  and  times]  upon  the 
artists — painters,  architects,  illustrators,  sculp¬ 
tors — who  emerged  as  representative  of  Lthe 
period] ....  Doctor  Delevoy  is  Director  of  the 
National  School  of  Advanced  Architecture  and 
Decorative  Arts  of  Brussels.”  (Best  Sell)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index  of  names. 


Best  Sell  25:473  Mr  15  ’66  200w 
‘‘[Delevoy]  assumes  the  readers  know  the 
history  of  modern  art.  To  a  student  with  such 
a  background,  the  book  could  be  a  revelation. 
It  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  a  college  li¬ 
brary.  To  the  seasoned  scholar,  the  book  will 
come  as  a  disappointment.  .  .  .  [It]  is  so 
panoramic  in  approach,  the  author  is  forced  to 
abandon  particulars.  .  .  .  [He]  is  given  to  de¬ 
scribing  the  effect  a  work  of  art  or  group  of 
works  has  instead  of  analyzing  them  by  actu¬ 
ally  pointing  out  specific  characteristics.  What 
he  has  to  say  often  seems  obvious,  insubstan¬ 
tial,  and  blurred.  The  reproductions  in  this 
book,  as  in  all  Skira  publications,  are  superi¬ 
or.  Some  of  the  plates  appeared  previously  in 
Skira’s  three-volume  History  of  Modern  Paint¬ 
ing  [ed.  by  M.  Raynal,  BRD  1950].” 

Choice  3:624  O  ’66  210w 
“A  brilliant  and  succinct  commentary  on  the 
artistic  and  creative  forces  of  modem  man. 
In  a  translation  rich  in  understanding  and 
language,  one  is  offered  the  distinguished  ob¬ 
servations  of  a  European  scholar,  keenly  aware 
of  the  concomitant  movements  in  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  The 


trenchant  notes  accompanying  the  plates  are 
classic  observations  on  creative  artists.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  art  collections  and  cultural  sur¬ 
veys  of  modem  man.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:2485  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“Some  of  this  would  be  hard  going  over  fair¬ 
ly  well-known  territory  were  it  not  exempli¬ 
fied  in  large  color  plates.  .  .  .  [The  author 
has]  written  a  history  of  modern  art  which 
proves  that  it  has  been  a  primary,  not  just  a 
contributoiy,  element  in  the  major  social  and 
philosophical  developments  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.”  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:26  Ag  27  ’66  300w 


DELL,  SIDNEY.  A  Latin  American  common 
market?  issued  under*  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  inst.  of  int.  affairs.  336p  maps  $8.80 
Oxford 

382.098  Latin  America — Commercial  policy. 

International  economic  relations  66-70096 
The  author  begins  with  a  definition  of  the 
problem  of  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
development  in  Latin  America,  “proceeds  with 
a  description  of  LAFTA  [Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Area],  provides  [an]  .  .  .  analysis  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  concludes  with 
recommendations  for  strengthening  existing 
arrangements  and  for  advancing  the  economic 
development  of  the  region.”  (Yale  R) 


‘As  the  mark  of .  interrogation  in  the  title 
suggests,  the  author  ...  is  apprehensive  of  the 
problems  facing  the  promoters  of  the  idea 
behind  it.  .  .  .  His  detailed  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  mechanism  of  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association  will  be  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  The  appendices  (110  pages) 
contain  trade  statistics  and  the  texts  of  the 
principal  treaties.” 

Economist  219:842  My  21  ’66  350w 
“Dell’s  book  is  a  valuable  antidote  to  pes¬ 
simism.  He  is  a  clear  and  realistic  guide  to 
the  mingle  of  integration  agreements  and  the 
problems  of  planning  trade  and  industry  in 
Latin  America.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  excellent 
chapters  on  the  solution  of  such  practical  prob¬ 
lems  as  transport,  special  dispensations  and 
foreign  capital.” 

TLS  p531  Je  16  ’66  700w 
“[This]  is  a  calm,  convincing  argument  in 
lavor  of  regional  planning  and  a  common  mar- 
ket  in  Latin  America.  .  .  .  However,  there  are 
two  disturbing  elements  in  this  book.  One  is 
the  too  hasty  dismissal  of  political  factors 
from  [the]  analysis.  The  other  is  the  au¬ 
thor  s  ali-too-obvious  professional  partisanship. 
;  •  takes  great  pains  to  .  .  .  flay  all  the 

orthodox,  traditionalist,  and  ‘monetarist’ 
economists  who  have  been  so  misguided  as  to 
drS+£re^-TWATh  Pr?bisch  [former  chairman 

ol  the  U.  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America],  these  many  years.  According  to  Mr. 
Deil,  their,  greatest  mistake  is  using  European 
models  to  judge  Latin  American  phenomena  and 
ta.1J4r)n  to  consider  Latin  American  problems 
within  a  dynamic  frame.  Since  one  man’s 
static  model  is  another’s  dynamic  frame,  Mr 
Dell  s  bias  grates  on  the  nerves.”  J.  S.  Tulchiii 
Yale  R  56:144  O  ’66  600w 


DEL  RIO,  ANGEL.  See  Rio.  A.  del 


DE  LUBAC,  HENRI.  See  Lubac,  H.  de 
DE  MAISTRE,  JOSEPH.  See  Maistre,  J.  de 

D!4M95NGros!man  pub's.  PHS°n  n°teS‘  185»  11 
365  Prisons — LT.S.  65-27276 

This  is  a  “personal  account  of  the  nonviolent 
struggle  waged  for  two  months  [in  19641  with 
the  authorities  ,of  Albany.  Georgia  by  the 
™?rb^e-rs-i  °f  an  integrated  cross-country  peace 
walk— -jailed  when  they  tried  to  walk  through 
the  town’s  white  business  district,  jailed  again 
when  they  tried  a  second  time.  The  author  who 

toaSth°eniaiIf  Ule  WtwrS'  recallshow  .toomwtth? 

• .  they  succeeded  finally  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  city  s  rigid  stand.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

the  book  significant  is  not 
it  again  ^  illustrates  how  tenuous  a  thing 
mention  justice.  Rather  it  is 
that  through  Miss  Deming’s  introspectivU  an 
alysis  of  herself,  her  fellows,  and  toe  people 
they  encountered  the  reader  is  helped  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  how  and  the  why  of 
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all  these  people.  That  all  of  them,  allies  and 
opponents,  come  through  as  real  people — nei¬ 
ther  all  good  nor  all  bad — is  a  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  talent  of  the  writer.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  almost  any  course  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  and  the  social  sciences,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  reader.” 

Choice  3:895  D  ’66  170w 
‘‘Throughout  [this]  book  one  senses  the.  frus¬ 
tration  of  the  protester.  As  Miss  Iteming  puts 
it,  ‘One  thing  that  makes  nonviolent  struggle 
difficult  is  that  usually  one  must  wait  so  long 
to  see  the  effects  of  one’s  actions.  The  effect 
of  a  violent  act  is  immediately  visible.’  Books 
such  as  this  .  .  .  are  interesting  for  their  rea¬ 
sonably  objective  ‘inside’  look  at  American 
prisons.”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:1917  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
‘‘The  episode  [recorded  here]  made  a  lasting 
impact  upon  the  thinking  of  the  Albany  Move¬ 
ment  and  other  nonpaoiflst  Negro  civil  rights 
groups  in  the  South,  and  helped  to  speed  the 
integration  of  the  peace  cause  into  various  civil 
rights  programs.  A  graphic  testimonial  of  the 
harrowing  experiences  of  idealists  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  Southern  jail,  illustrated  with  on-the- 
scene  photographs  of  the  participants.”  H.  M. 
Christman 

Nation  203:190  S  5  ’66  lOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  11  ’66  90w 


DEMOTT,  BENJAMIN.  You  don’t  say;  studies 
of  modern  American  inhibitions.  240p  $4.50 
Harcourt 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization  66-12360 

“At  the  center  of  this  book  is  the  proposition 
that  the  present  age  of  liberation  has  created 
as  many  inhibitions  as  it  has  abolished,  that 
some  of  our  new  freedoms  could  be  used  with 
a  sharper  sense  of  tact,  and  that  some  free¬ 
doms  we  have  lost  are  worth  remembering — or 
even  recovering.”  (Publisher’s  note)  These 
essays  appeared  originally  in  periodicals,  some 
in  a  different  form. 


“One  of  the  curious — and  I  think  unfortu¬ 
nate — aspects  of  DeMott’s  writing  is  that  he 
seems  so  anxious  to  disassociate  himself  from 
the  professorial  and  highbrow  milieu  which  he 
is  so  obviously  a  part  of  (and  which  he  ought 
not  be  ashamed  of).  .  .  .  This  evident  attempt 
to  be  ‘one  of  the  boys’  also1  results  in  a  heavy 
sprinkling  of  hopefully  hip  terms  that,  in  the 
context  of  DeMott’s  otherwise  civilized  and 
often  graceful  prose,  strike  me  as  jarring  and 
in  fact  ugly.  .  .  .  DeMott,  like  many  academic 
observers,  often  goes  to  the  scene  of  an  event, 
yet  he  seems  to  manage  pretty  well  on  the 
fringes.  .  .  .  For  all  the  grace  he  exhibits  in 
circling  around  his  subjects,  he  never  quite 
seems  to  get  to  the  heart  of  them.”  Dan  Wake- 

Book  Week  pS  My  8  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:763  N  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Sisk 

Commonweal  85:82  O  21  ’66  850w 

“Of  the  15  perceptive  essays  in  this  volume 
.  .  the  1500-word  paper  on  Lee  Oswald, 

’Character  of  the  Assassin,’  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  much- reprinted  classic.  DeMott,  an 
Amherst  English  professor,  evidences  through¬ 
out  a  sharp,  wide-ranging  eye  and  a  graphic 
style.  Some  of  his  topics  are  very  contemporary 
(‘The  Anatomy  of  Playboy’),  some  timeless  as 
‘The  Passionate  Mute’,  some  sociological  (  Pro¬ 
ject  for  Another  Century’),  and  some  political 
(‘Party  Apolitics’)  but  all  are  Mencken-like, 
and  most  give  new  insights  into  important 
issues.  This  book  will  grace  any  library,  public 
or  academic.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91:1437  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 

“Judged  by  their  subject  matter  alone,  these 
15  essays  might  seem  an  arbitrary,  random 
sampling  from  the  grab  bag  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  firm,  bright  lines  of  coherence  are 
built  into  the  book  by  Mr.  DeMott’s  response 
to  [his]  diverse  subjects.  ...  He  has  shaped,  a 
book  distinguished  by  its  beauty  as  by  its  wis¬ 
dom.  .  .  Judicious  and  militant,  the  stance 

taken  by  DeMott  is  reminiscent  of  Pdguy’s, 
His  language  is  as  lucid  as  it  can  be  while  he 
follows  close  on  the  track  of  obscurantism 
through  the  dark  thickets  it  has  created. 
R.  V.  Cass  ill  Tjmes  Bk  R  p4  Mr  2?  ,66  100Qw 

“These  are  public  essays,  concerned  to  ex¬ 
plore,  discuss,  and  persuade.  [The]  style  is 
both  spirited  and  sensible — with  an  occasional 
puzzling  phrase  that  defies  translation,  and 
must  be  the  author’s  tribute  to  his  Dark  Gods. 
But  ordinarily  they  don’t  get  much  change  out 
of  him,  not  stylistically,  and  not  in  the  way  of 


unexamined  assumptions.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with 
the  habit  of  weighing  evidence  on  both  sides 
of  a  question  is  the  amount  of  labor  it  takes  to 
reach  a  conclusion  by  that  method.  Mr.  De  Mott 
undertakes  the  labor,  and  the  reader  is  grate¬ 
ful,  even  when  scrupulousness  impairs  his  lit¬ 
erary  dash.  Where  his  judgments  are  less  sa¬ 
tisfying — and  here  we  need  not  a  De  Mott  but 
a  Daniel — is  at  the  point  where  his  democratic 
ideals  confront  a  poverty  of  means.”  Emile 
Capouya 

Sat  R  49:37  Ap  30  ’66  750w 


DEMPSEY,  MICHAEL.  The  ages  of  the  earth; 
foundations  of  palaeogeography  and  palae¬ 
ontology  [by]  Michael  Dempsey  [and]  David 
Larkin.  128p  col  il  col  maps  $5.25  Ginn 
560  Fossils — Juvenile  literature  66-17991 
“With  material  taken  from  the  magazine 
Understanding  Science,  this  British  import 
covers  in  short  chapters  a  .  .  .  variety  of 
topics,  from  the  first  signs  of  life  on  earth 
up  through  the  geologic  ages.  .  .  .  Grades  five 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:455  Ag  ’66  50w 
“This  [book]  is  distinctive  because  of  its 
wealth  of  clear,  interesting  color  illustrations, 
maps,  and  diagrams  which  clarify  the  text. 
The  break-down  of  material  will  make  this 
very  useful  for  pupil  reports.  Also  has  dis¬ 
cussions  on  techniques,  such  as  palynology, 
radiocarbon  dating,  and  archaeology  which  add 
depth  to  the  accurate  information.  The 
geologic  time  scale  could  be  updated  somewhat. 
Plenty  of  material  on  North  America  is  also 
included  for  a  proper  balance  with  the  British.” 
H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:3542  J1  '66  130w 


DEMPSEY,  MICHAEL.  The  round  world: 
foundations  of  geology  and  geomorphology. 
128p  col  il  $5.25  Ginn 

550  Geology — Juvenile  literature  66-17989 
“A  British  import  including  material  taken 
from  the  magazine  Understanding  Science.  This 
is  a  .  .  .  scientific  account  of  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  geology.  The  author  considers  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  vast  forces  that  are 
constantly  shaping  and  changing  the  surface 
and  the  immense  wealth  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
posits  of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and  minerals. 
.  .  .  Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:455  Ag  ’66  50w 
“First  published  in  England,  the  spelling  and 
the  geological  examples  given  occasionally  re¬ 
flect  this  orientation:  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
other  natural  phenomena  in  North  America 
are  not  referred  to.  There  are  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  but  due  to  the  poor  color  and  small 
size  they  add  little  to  the  understanding  of  the 
text.”  E‘.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:3542  J1  '66  llOw 


DEN  BY,  EDWIN.  Dancers,  buildings  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  streets:  with  an  introd.  by  Frank 
O’Hara.  287p  $5.95  Horizon  press 
792.808  Ballet,  Dancing  65-22559 

A  former  dance  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  “examines  the  work  of  such 
companies  as  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the 
Bolshoi,  The  Royal  Ballet,  and  the  Kabuki,  and 
deals  with  [some  of]  our  century’s  leading 
dancers,  among  them  Ulanova,  Markova  and 
Fonteyn.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  originally  appeared  in  Dance  Magazine, 
Dance  Annual,  Saturday  Review,  Kulchur, 
Evergreen  Review,  Art  News,  Hudson  Review 
and  Dance  62.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  8.  J.  Cohen 

J  Aesthetics  25:229  winter  ’66  550w 
“Good  critics  write  about  art;  great  critics 
write  about  life.  That  is  why  .  .  .  Edwin  Den- 
hy’s  criticism  will  be  read  long  past  his  time. 

.  .  .  Since  about  1936  [his]  reputation  as  a 
ballet  critic  has  been  secure.  .  .  .  That  is  it,  one 
says  upon  reading  Denby,  grateful  to  have  con¬ 
temporary  art  restored  to  the  field  of  human 
activity-  grateful,  also,  for  the  lively  diction, 
the  soft  wit,  the  vivid  yet  unmalicious  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  strict  taste.”  A.  Croce 

Nat  R  18:231  Mr  8  ’66  250w 
‘‘[This!  is  probably  .  .  .  the  best  book  of 
dance  criticism  ever  written.  .  .  .  [However, 
Denby]  either  lacks,  or  perhaps  forswears, 
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DEN  BY,  EDWIN— Continued 
analytic  penetration.  ...  Yet  there  is  no  shame, 
only  inevitability  in  this,  for  Denby  is  clearly 
a  writer  who  thinks  with  his  heart  and  feels 
with  his  mind.  For  in  all  his  criticism  what 
Denby  offers  is  hot  passion  cooled  down  into 
limpid  prose.  .  .  .  He  has  shown  that  one  can 
write  on  dance  with  the  easy  tension  and  cul¬ 
tivated  tone  that  people  write  on  the  other 
arts.  He  never  talks  down.  He  knows  the  value 
of  dance  like  a  carpenter  knows  the  value  of 
wood.”  Clive  Barnes 

New  Repub  154:40  My  14  ’66  1300w 
“'[Denby]  is  the  greatest  [dance  critic]  this 
country  has  produced.  .  .  .  These  articles  are 
primary  writing.  .  .  .  Brilliant,  indispensable 
poetic  reportage  .  .  .  with  no  bombast  or 

baloney.  .  .  .  Like  all  great  critics.  Denby  is  a 
master  of  much  more  than  the  principles  of  the 
art  he  is  scrutinizing — he  is  a  master  of  the 
principles  of  human  action  and  potential.  .  .  . 
Like  all  great  esthetes,  [he]  is  a  great  moralist. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  contemporaries  who  can 
write  about  love  without  cant  or  "abashment. 

.  .  .  But  always  .  .  .  this  love  is  a  form  of 
knowledge — solid,  efficient  and  supremely  effec¬ 
tive.” 

Newsweek  66:104A  D  20  '65  850w 


DENHOLM-YOUNG,  N.  History  and  heraldry, 
1254  to  1310;  a  study  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  rolls  of  arms.  182p  $4.80  Oxford 
942.02  Heraldry.  Great  Britain — History — 
Plantagenets,  1154-1399  65-4157 

The  author  ‘‘has  sought  to  place  the  earlier 
English  rolls  of  arms  in  their  historical  context. 
He  connects  some  with  magnates  who  might 
have  had  their  own  heralds,  others  with  places 
where  heralds  might  have  been  in  residence. 
...  It  is  also  his  intention  to  show  the  value  of 
the  rolls  as  historical  sources.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliography. 


‘‘[The  author’s]  discussion  is  too  disorganized 
and  fragmentary  to  say  that  he  has  proved  his 
case  in  any  except  the  origin  of  the  Dering'  roll 
at  Dover,  but  he  has  provided  useful  leads  for 
others  to  pursue.  .  .  .  Much  of  what  he  writes 
incidentally,  especially  on  the  Edwardian  arm¬ 
ies,  is  highly  significant  and  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  specialists  in  the  period.  It  is  necessary 
to  say,  however,  that  the  book  is  marred  by  a 
number  of  minor  errors.”  F.  A.  Cazel 
Am  Hist  R  71:536  Ja  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  M.  Maclagan 

Engl  Hist  R  81:811  O  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Jones 

New  Statesman  70:192  Ag  6  ’65  150w 
“A  scholar  of  Mr.  Denholm-Young’s  experi¬ 
ence,  ...  by  collating  the  Rolls  with  records 
of  other  types,  .  .  .  has  succeeded  in  extract¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  social  history  of  the  period.  He  has 
much  to  say  of  the  class  of  ‘strenuous  knights’. 
.  .  .  He  sheds  new  light  on  the  order  of  battle 
of  post-feudal  armies,  particularly  in  frontier 
operations.  .  .  .  Some  interesting  characters 
emerge  into  fuller  light.” 

TLS  pll94  D  23  ’65  850w 


DENNIS,  NIGEL.  A  house  in  order.  188p  $4.95 
Vanguard 

66-28887 

An  allegory  in  which  “the  narrator  is  an 
unabashed  quaking  coward.  A  soldier  in  a 
defeated  army  in  some  shadowy  war,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  enemy  and  is  imprisoned 
alone  in  a  greenhouse  through  a  bitter  winter. 
As  he  is  a  passionate  horticulturalist,  he 
turns  his  entire  concern  to  the  plants  around 
him.  While  his  Kafkaesque  captors  intrigue 
among  themselves  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
plot  escape,  his  personal  triumph  is  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  aphids  in  the  greenhouse.  Never¬ 
theless  he  is  restored  to  his  country  with 
honor  and  acclaimed  a  True  Hero.”  (Library 


“I  see  that  Mr.  Dennis  envisions  some  peri¬ 
gee  of  the  spirit  evoking  Samuel  Beckett’s 
Worm,  followed  by  an  apogee  (released,  the 
narrator  climbs  up  a  blue  mountain) .  But 
the  prison-camp  scenes,  the  horticultural  de¬ 
tails  apart,  read  like  abstractions  derived 
from  other  abstractions.  A  morality  play  in 
limbo  isn’t  a  bad  idea,  especially  when  it’s 
as  vividly  done  as  the  prison-camp  episode 
in  [W-  G.]  Golding’s  Free  Fall  [BRD  I960]. 
Mr.  Dennis,  however,  turns  his  limbo  into  a 


vacuum,  and  even  his  prose  is  oddly  flavor¬ 
less,  as  if  it  were  a  translation  done  without 
interest.”  Paul  West 

Eook  Week  pl8  S  25  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  N  10 
’66  43 Ow 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:143  N  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  satire  exceptionally  well  written; 
the  critical  and  discriminating  reader  will  en¬ 
joy  it,  but  probably  it  will  have  little  popular 
appeal.  Essential  only  for  the  largest  modern 
fiction  collections.”  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  91:5428  N  1  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

New  Statesman-  72:630  O  28  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Littler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p73  O  30  ’66  500w 
Time  88:118  O  28  '66  800w 


“In  one  of  his  Dramatic  Essays  Mr.  Dennis 
writes  of  plays  like  Beckett’s  and  Ionesco’s 
m  which  we  ‘find  ourselves  confronted  by 
single  images  and  tight  encapsulations.’  This 
is  a  fair  description  of  A  House  in  Order,  in 
comparison  with  which  Cards  of  Identity 
[BRD  1955],  brilliant  though  it  is,  seems  over¬ 
extended,  fragmentary  and  unorganized.  The 
new  book  is  in  fact  very  much  like  a  Beckett 
play,,  the  central  figure  living  not  in  a  dustbin 
but  m  something  just  about  as  uncomfortable. 
•.  •  ■  [The  horticulturist’s  only  actions]  are 
in  the  cause  of  the  survival  of  himself  and 
his  plants,  and  the  book  makes  this  seem  a 
perfectly  decent  and  honourable  way  of  life 
.  ...  Mr.  Dennis’s  timid  hero  minds  his  own 
business  and — as  the  title  of  the  book  sug¬ 
gests — is  content  to  keep  his  own  house  in 
order.” 

TLS  p974  O  27  ’66  1300w 


DENNIS,  PATRICK.  Tony,  274p  $4.95  Dutton 

65-19970 

“The  life  and  exploits  of  an  outrageous  young 
social  climber  from  Chicago  who  "weaseled  and 
lied  his  way  through  an  exclusive  private 
school,  to  which  he  was  admitted  through  the 
recommendation  of  his  mother’s  friend,  who 
was  head  of  a  railroad,  then  through  one  ad¬ 
venture  after  another,  all  of  them  destined  to 
fail  and  involve  him  in  one  scandal  after 
another.”  (Best  Sell) 


west  i>en  25:4U1  Ja  15  ’66  330w 
“Dennis’  formula  derives  from  vaudeville: 
the  center  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by  a  flam¬ 
boyant,  self-dramatizing  personality  who  plays 
out  his  life  m  a  series  of  star  turns  that  are 
viewed  with  cool  detachment  from  the  back 
of  the  house.  .  .  .  Unlike  Auntie  Marne  or 
Belle  Poitrme,  however,  Tony — once  we  have 
his  number— is  not  a  consistently  amusing 
character.  The  book  s  smoothly  professional 
humor  owes  less  to  its  leading  man  than  to 
the  brilliant  production  that  shows  him  off.  .  .  . 

off  the  fads,  fashions  and  foibles  of 
each  half-decade  from  the  late  Thirties  to  the 
present  day.  Dennis  extends  his  knack  for 
sketching  backgrounds  mto  a  chronicle  of 
camp.  ”  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p9  Ap  10  ’66  380w 
“Patrick  Dennis  has  written  a  fictional  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  social  climber,  a  bounder,  and  a  cad. 
The  result  is  a  book  falling  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  marvels  of  Auntie  Mame  [BRD  1955] 
and  the  farce  of  Little  Me  [BRD  1961] 

4.s  the  pathological  liar,  Tony  begins  a  down- 
ward  turn  that  results  in  his  becoming1  a 
wanted  criminal;  Mr.  Dennis  drops  the  pretext 
ot  fun,  and  uses  his  unnamed  story  narrator 
to  bitterly  attack  everyone,  rich  or  poor,  hon¬ 
est  or  dishonest.  At  best,  we  are  given  a  mildly 
diverting  book.”  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  91:127  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  30  ’66  120w 


. , . ,  .  ,  vivinn,  jl ne  jc>ayeux  tapestry:  the 
story  of  the  Norman  conquest:  1066  [by] 
Josephine^  Filmer-Sankey. 
unp  col  ll  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

942.02  Bayaux  tapestry — Juvenile  literature 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066 — Juvenile  literature 
.  „  ,  66-12846 

thfl-Lr  1^„ e“broider?’  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long%  is  reproduced  [m  this  book] 
in  sequential  order  as  a  unified  historical  nar- 

tures6  Tlpeatpx?fk  collection  of  individual  pic- 
tures.  l he  text  is  two-fold:  on  every  paere  a 
Paragraph  m  large  type  narrates  the  events  re- 
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vealed  in  the  illustrations;  and  on  most  of  the 
pages  a  second  paragraph  in  smaller  type  adds 
a  commentary  on  the  historical  background  and 
elucidates  obscure  details.’1  (Horn  Bk)  “Grade 
four  and  up.’’  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:556  N  5  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:152  D  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  John  Ratte 

Book  Week  pi  8  N  27  ’66  SOOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 
130w 

“Executed  shortly  after  the  Norman  invasion 
of  England  exactly  nine  centuries  ago.  the 
famous  tapestry  shows,  from  the  Norman  point 
of  view,  the  tragic  epic  of  Harold  the  noble 
warrior,  whose  betrayal  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  profoundly  changed  the  course  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  Implicit  in  the  story  is  the  essence 
of  the  medieval  world  of  chivalry  in  which 
religious  faith,  honor,  and  loyalty  were  often 
incongruously  accompanied  by  brutality  and 
barbarism.  .  .  .  The  reproduction  is  impres¬ 
sive  for  its  color  and  clarity.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:581  O  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Agnes  Gregory 

Library  J  91:4329  S  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:29  D  15  ’66  100W 
“[The  tapestry]  is  correctly  called  an  early 
example  of  the  cartoon-strip.  It  tells  in  ani¬ 
mated  panels  one  of  the  great  stories  of  his¬ 
tory,  all  the  better  for  being  mostly  true.  Re¬ 
produced  .  .  .  against  a  neutral  background 
(in  lieu  of  the  actual  dark  and  faded  linen 
of  the  original)  it  is  as  lively  as  ever.  The 
authors  [are]  .  .  .  an  actress  who  had  the  idea 
for  the  book  [and]  ...  a  writer  of  children’s 
books,  a  translator,  and  a  stylist  of  easy  grace. 
.  .  .  [Their  comments]  are  lucid,  modest,  at¬ 
tractive  accompaniments  to  the  wholly  delight¬ 
ful  cartoon  itself.”  Gordon  Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  23  ’66  120w 
“Even  the  preface  to  this  attractive  book  is 
a  pleasure  to  read.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  the  photographs,  the  color  and 
vigor  of  the  tapestry  figures  are  startling.  Writ¬ 
ten  knowledgeably  and  with  zest,  the  text  is 
simple  enough  for  the  child  of  eleven,  although 
the  book  will  probably  be  enjoyed  by  the  older 
reader  as  well.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 


DENTON,  WALLACE.  The  minister’s  wife  as 
a  counselor.  172p  $3.95  Westminster  press 
253.5  Psychology,  Pastoral.  Clergymen’s 
wives  66-10704 

The  author  “discusses  the  types  of  problems 
and  people  the  minister's  wife  is  apt  to  con¬ 
front,  giving  sample  case  histories,  and  he 
illustrates  the  scope  of  the  counseling  an  un¬ 
trained  person  can  do.  He  points  out  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  adolescent  situations  that  she 
is  apt  to  meet,  and  explains  the  problem-mak¬ 
ing  situations  of  the  modern  woman  at  various 
age  levels.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Christian  Century  83:466  Ap  13  ’66  60w 
"If  you  accept  Mr.  Denton’s  premise  that 
people  reach  out  to  the  minister’s  wife  for 
help,  regularly  and  often,  then  this  book 
may  be  of  some  help.  It  is  neither  a  thought- 
provoking  nor  profound  book  but  if  could  be 
used  as  a  primer  for  works  containing  deeper 
insights  about  the  counseling  process.  In  an 
unconvincing  way  the  author  puts  forth  his 
case  for  the  minister’s  wife  as  a  counselor.  .  .  . 
Placed  in  a  seminary  library  for  wives  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  general  knowledge  about  counsel¬ 
ing.  this  book  could  be  of  some  help.”  R,  L. 
Olson 

Library  J  91:2068  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


DE  REGNIERS,  BEATRICE  SCHENK.  The 

Abraham  Lincoln  joke  book:  il.  by  William 
Lahey  Cummings.  92p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.99 
Random  house 

817  Lincoln.  Abraham — Juvenile  literature. 
American  wit  and  humor — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-18162 

A  “collection  of  jokes  and  humorous  stories 
that  were  enjoyed  and  told  by  the  President. 
.  .  .  Some,  told  by  Artemus  Ward  and  Joe  Mil¬ 
ler,  give  a  flavor  of  the  times,  though  it  is  not 


known  whether  they  were  favorites  of  Lincoln. 
[Chronology.]  Grades  four  to  seven.”  (Library 


"Here  are  sixty  of  [Lincoln’s]  best  [jokes  and 
humorous  stories],  amusingly  illustrated.” 

Horn  Bk  42:74  F  ’66  30w 
“The  warm  nature  and  wit  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  show  through  in  this  collection.  .  .  . 
Through  [it],  children  will  get  a  glimpse  into 
his  personality.  .  .  .  Cartoon-like  illustrations 
are  scattered  throughout  the  collection.”  Arlene 
Mosel 

Library  J  90:5511  D  15  ’65  70w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:47  F  19  ’66  llOw 


DE  ROCHEMONT,  RICHARD.  The  pets’  cook¬ 
book;  a  layman’s  comprehensive  guide  to 
the  feeding  of  dogs,  cats,  birds,  fish,  and 
odd  animals  around  the  house.  238p  $4.95 
Knopf 

636  Pets.  Feeding  and  feeds  64-19096 

This  book  includes  such  pets  as  monkeys, 
reptiles,  rodents,  insects  and  wild  animals. 
There  is  a  list  of  dog  breeds  with  weight 
ranges.  Bibliographical  note. 


“The  lion’s  share  of  the  book,  quite  under¬ 
standably,  is  devoted  to  the  gastronomic  needs 
of  the  more  usual  pets,  but  Mr.  de  Rochemont 
has  useful  advice  for  the  kind  of  family  that 
is  always  finding  itself  with  some  hungry 
animal  like  a  raccoon  on  its  hands.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  D  3  ’64 
90w 

“Mr.  de  Rochemont’s  general  advice  is  writ¬ 
ten  mostly  in  the  style  of  any  free  pet-shop 
brochure  about  the  merits  of  this  or  that  all¬ 
purpose  chewy  or  canned  nourishment.  He 
.  .  .  gives  practical  suggestions,  most  of 

them ,  forthrightly  devoid  of  either  humor  or 
affection.  He  believes  in  top  physical  form, 
efficiency,  skill  in  breeding  and  handling,  and 
he  obviously  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.” 
M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:161  Ap  30  ’66  1500w 


DERRY,  WARREN.  Dr  Parr;  a  portrait  of  the 
Whig  Dr  Johnson.  372p  pi  $8.80  Oxford 
B  or  92  Parr,  Samuel  [66-2417] 

The  subject  of  this  book  “is  one  of  those 
eighteenth-century  parson  scholars  whose  con¬ 
temporary  reputations  far  outstripped  their 
performance.  .  .  .  By  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Parr’s  immense  classical  erudi¬ 
tion  had  been  almost  wholly  forgotten.  The 
little  fame  that  still  clung  about  his  name  was 
due  to  his  reputation  as  a  minor  polemicist,  as 
an  eccentric,  and  as  the  ‘Whig  Dr.  Johnson’.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


“[This  work]  is  thoroughly  professional  in 
every  respect  and  contributes  something  (but 
not  much)  to  our  understanding  of  the  politics, 
religious  life,  scholarship,  literature,  and  re¬ 
form  movements  of  the  time.  Parr  deserves  a 
scholarly  modem  biography  but.  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  Derry’s  book  (like  Parr’s  life) 
does  not  add  up  to  much.” 

Choice  3:704  O  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Matthew  Hodgart 

New  Statesman  71:699  My  13  ’66  500w 
"The  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Derrjr’g  book  are 
minor.  .  .  .  Bibliophiles  will  be  disappointed  to 
find  that  there  is  little  discussion  of  Parr’s 
remarkable  working  library  of  over  10,000  vol¬ 
umes.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  any  real  evaluative 
criticism  of  Dr.  Parr’s  high  claims  for  his 
literary  style.  And  a  skimpy  index  of  eight 
pages  does  scant  justice  to  a  long  book  packed 
with  facts,  names,  anecdotes,  and  out  of  the 
way  information.  .  .  .  [Tet]  faced  with  the 
enormous  and  daunting  mass  of  material  sur¬ 
rounding  Dr.  Parr,  [the  author]  has  written 
a  firmly  shaped  and  compact  life.  With  great 
success,  he  has  rehabilitated  one  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century’s  minor  eccentrics,  whose  im- 
ncirtance  lies  less  in  bis  performance  than  in 
his  position  as  a  representative  figure  of  the 
times.  .  .  Parr  emerges  as  a  curiously  at¬ 

tractive  figure,  notable  for  his  eccentricities, 
and  for  the  ‘splintery’  energy  of  his  mind  ” 
TLS  p426  My  19  ’66  2700w 


DE  f  A,  HERNANE  TAVARES.  See  Tavares  de 


DE  SADE,  DON  ATIE  N  ALPHONSE  FRAN- 
QOIS,  comte  called  marquis  de.  See  Sade. 
D.  S.  F.  de 
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DESOUTTER,  D.  M.  Tour  book  of  hovercraft: 
il.  by  D.  L.  Jenkins.  56p  $2.75  Transatlantic 
629.3  Ground  effect  machines — Juvenile  li¬ 
terature  66-2195 

An  introduction  in  which  the  “cushion  of 
air  theory  is  .  .  .  explained  [and]  .  .  .  modes  of 
propulsion  and  uses  of  the  hovercraft  are  [dis¬ 
cussed].”  (TLS)  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  lack  of  an  index  and  an  extremely  weak 
cardboard  binding  make  this  book,  despite  its 
accuracy  and  inclusiveness,  a  poor  library 
selection.  The  scientific  principles  of  Hover¬ 
craft  are  clearly  explained  and  interestingly 
illustrated  and  should  be  understandable  to  all 
youngsters  of  the  fifth  grade  level  or  higher.” 
F.  K.  Cylke 

Library  J  91:2704  My  15  ’66  40w 
“This  is  a  splendid  ‘first  book'  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  acceptable  as  a  birthday  or  book  token 
gift  rather  than  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
the  permanent  shelf.” 

TLS  p517  Je  17  ’65  70w 


DE  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,  HENRI.  See  Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec,  H.  de 


DEVINE,  D.  M.  His  own  appointed  day.  254p 
$3.50  Walker  &  co.  66.1360a 


“A  Scottish  schoolboy  runs  away,  and  disap¬ 
pears.  His  mother  weeps,  his  father  is  apathetic, 
his  sister  hopes  he  is  safely  and  happily  away. 
All  have  their  own  troubles,  and  the  in¬ 
vestigators  have  theirs.”  (TLS) 


“An  extraordinarily  fine  novel,  evoking 
sympathy  and  a  deep  sense  of  pity.  Indeed, 
it  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  Greek 
drama.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  long  remember 
the  plot  and  its  final  solutions.” 

Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1928  Ap  1  ’66  40w 
“The  Scottish  novelist"  D.  M.  Devine  takes 
a  sizable  step  forward  in  [this  book].  .  .  . 
The  characters,  down  to  the  small  roles,  are 
unusually  substantial,  and  the  author  achieves 
compassion  without  sentimentality.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  10  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 
“The  mystery  is  good  enough,  but  better  are 
the  sad  people,  each  caught  in  the  net  of  his 
own  inadequacy." 

TLS  p760  S  2  ’65  70w 


DEUEL,  LEO.  Testaments  of  time;  the  search 
for  lost  manuscripts  and  records.  590p  il  pi 
maps  $8.95  Knopf 

091  Manuscripts  65-11118 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:670  My  7  ’66  30w 
Choice  2:892  F  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Vawter 
Critic  24:77  F  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  F  17  ’66  500w 


DEVORE,  IRVEN,  ed.  Primate  behavior:  field 
studies  of  monkeys  and  apes.  654p  il  maps 
$10;  text  ed  $7.50  Holt 

599  Primates.  Animals — Habits  and  be¬ 
havior  65-12817 

This  book  “contains  chapters  on  virtually  all 
the  species  of  monkeys  and  apes  that  have  to 
date  been  studied  in  their  native  environments, 
written  by  the  observers  who  studied  them. 
.  .  .  The  book  was  written  as  a  result  of  a 
nine-month  ‘Primate  Project’  at  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
at  Stanford,  California.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix  discusses  field  procedures.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


DEUTSCH,  MORTON.  Theories  in  social  psy¬ 
chology  [by]  Morton  Deutsch  and  Robert  M. 
Krauss.  244p  $3.95  Basic  bks. 

301.15  Social  psychology  65-25230 

In  this  volume  “the  emphasis  is  on  theory 
and  methods  rather  than  on  findings.  The 
presentation  is  arranged  by  point-of-view  of 
scientists  who  have  worked  in  the  various 
background  and  contributing  areas — Gestalt, 
field  theory,  learning- reinforcement  theory,  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  and  role  theory — brief  descriptions 
of  key  work  by  leaders  in  these  fields,  both 
past  and  present,  are  given.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Lamphier 

Am  Soc  R  31:576  Ag  ’66  500w 
“A  needed,  albeit  relatively  superficial,  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  major  theories  in  social  psy¬ 
chology.  ...  It  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
presentation  of  all  the  theories  in  social  psy¬ 
chology.  The  theories  which  are  presented, 
however,  are  discussed  critically.  .  .  .  The  only 
comparable  treatment  of  the  theories  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology 
[ed.  by  Gardner  Lindzey,  BRD  1955]  Deutsch 
and  Krauss’  book  covers  roughly  the  same 
theories  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  secondary  source  for  the  theories 
presented  and  could  be  used  by  under-grad¬ 
uate  and  graduate  students  as  the  beginning 
of  a  more  detailed  study.  .  .  .  An  essential  and 
valuable  addition.” 

Choice  3:365  Je  ’66  190w 
‘This  is  an  excellent  review,  lucid,  accurate 
and  interestingly  written,  of  the  whole  complex 
array  of  approaches,  theories,  and  findings  of 
social  psychology.  ...  [It  is]  a  praiseworthy 
book,  one  that  will  guide,  not  overwhelm.  .  .  . 
A  fine  reference  list,  keyed  to  the  text,  opens 
the  field  to  the  serious  student.  This  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  an  important  series,  and 
is  highly  recommended.”  George  Adelman 
Library  J  90:4094  O  1  ’65  150w 


DE  VALOIS,  NINETTE.  The  art  of  Margot 
Fonteyn.  See  Money,  K. 


DE  VINCENT,  GEORGE.  The  shame  of  a 
nation.  See  Stern,  P.  M. 


The  general  style  of  [the]  first  two  parts, 
in  which  the  basic  data  are  presented,  is  that 
of  straightforward  narrative  descriptions.  .  .  . 
Although  this  style  makes  for  pleasant  reading, 
it  sometimes  leads  one  to  suspect  some  of  the 
generalizations  that  are  made.  .  .  .  [In  part  3] 
J.  R.  Bastian  discusses  primate  signaling  sys¬ 
tems  and  human  language.  This  chapter,  which 
has  few  citations  of.  but  considerable  relevance 
to,  the  primate  field  studies,  will  be  difficult 
reading  for  anyone  who  is  not  familiar  with 
much  of  the  current  research  in  psycho¬ 
linguistics.  The  last  chapter,  by  Washburn 
and  Hamburg,  returns  to  the  adaptive  sig¬ 
nificance  of  behavior;  it  is  particularly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  as  an  adaptive  process.  .  .  .  This  volume 
presents  a  unique  survey  of  primate  life.’  S.  A. 
Altmann 

Science  150:1440  D  10  ’65  850w 

Sci  Am  215:129  J1  ’66  30w 


DE  VRIES,  LEONARD.  See  Vries,  L.  de 


DE  VR'ES,  LOUIS,  comp.  Dictionary  of  pure 
and  applied  physics;  comp,  by  Louis  de 
Vries  and  W.  E.  Clason;  2v;  v2,  English- 
German.  341p  $9.95  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

530.5  Physics — Dictionaries.  German  lan¬ 
guage — Dictionaries.  English  language — Dic¬ 
tionaries  (63-14278) 

"This  dictionary  of  physics  contains  pri¬ 
marily  technical  words  although  selected  non¬ 
technical  words  are  included.”  (Choice)  For 
volume  one  see  BRD  1964. 


“Lists  of  abbreviations  and  summaries  of 
grammar  are  not  given  [in  this  book].  The 
definitions  are  brief,  usually  consisting  of  one 
or  two  words.  Irregular  forms,  such  as  verb 
conjugations,  are  not  indicated.  Because  of 
these  omissions,  a  user  of  this  dictionary  would 
also,  require  a  general  dictionary,  since  diffi¬ 
culties  are  often  caused  by  other  than  the 
technical  words.” 

Choice  3:290  Je  ’66  70w 

“The  Ge rman -English  volume  of  De  Vries’s 
and  Clason  s  work  was  highly  commended  bv 
this  reviewer  .  .  and  its  usefulness  to  phys¬ 
icists  and  translators  noted.  No  mere  reversal 
or  entries,  this  is  a  discriminating  reassembly 
of  terms  relevant  to  the  English-speaking 
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user.  As  regards  all  two-volume  bilingual  dic¬ 
tionaries,  the  foreign-to-native  volume  is  not 
enough:  the  native- to- foreign  volume  is  also 
indispensable  for  cross-checking,  even  when 
one  is  working  into  his  mother  tongue.”  B.  H. 
Smeaton 

Library  J  89:3296  S  15-’64  70w 


DEWART,  LESLIE.  The  future  of  belief; 
theism  in  a  world  come  of  age.  223p  $4.95 
Herder  &  Herder 

211  Christianity.  Theism  66-26482 

This  work  is  an  "attempt  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  religious  philosopher  ...  to  recast 
traditional  Christian  doctrine  in  the  light  of 
modern  man’s  new  self-understanding.  .  .  . 
[It  discusses  the  author’s]  theory  of  doctrinal 
development,  the  knowability  of  God,  the  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  Trinity,  salvation  history,  and  the 
import  of  human  achievement.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Drawing  on  the  insights  of  recent  theology, 
philosophy  and  science.  Dewart  investigates 
the  meaning  of  Christian  belief  in  technological 
society  by  contrasting  the  modem  temper,  in 
all  the  chill  of  its  novelty  and  drama,  with 
the  now  irrelevant  Hellenic  concepts  that  once 
created  Christianity’s  dogmatic  formulas  but 
can  no  longer  be  supported  by  contemporary 
intuitions.  What  Christian  faith  sorely  needs, 
he  argues,  is  not  demythologization  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  dehellenization  of  dogmatic  concepts. 

.  .  Scholasticism  may  historically  have  con¬ 

tained  the  dragon  seeds  of  Marxist  atheistic 
humanism.  Dewart  observes,  for  today’s 
Marxism  constitutes  Christianity’s  leading 
heresy,  and  may  be  closer  to  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  theism  than  bread-and-circus  Catholi¬ 
cism.  .  .  .  Not  so  radical  as  it  first  appears, 
and  clearly  building  on  the  theological  views 
of  de  Lubac  and  Danielou,  the  book  may  well 
become  a  classic  statement  of  the  status  of 
the  problem  in  our  own  times.”  D.  A.  Drennen 

America  115:522  O  29  ’66  450w 
“[Dewart]  has  the  historical  imagination  to 
enter  fully  the  traditional  categories  and  the 
boldness  to  let  them  develop  as  he  believes 
they  must  when  they  and  the  data  of  revela¬ 
tion  are  examined  in  the  light  of  modern  con¬ 
sciousness  as  it  has  developed  front  Marx 
and  Freud  through  Heidegger  and  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  The  result  is  the  most  important 
Christian  essay  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
to  be  published  in  many  a  year.”  William 

Commonweal  85:264  D  2  66  210w 

“[The  author]  thinks  that  atheists  such  as 
Freud  have  a  point  in  viewing  religion  as  some¬ 
thing  that  in  the  past  has  hindered  rather 
than  helped  man’s  self-development.  ...  .  One 
key  concept  that  Dewart  regards  as  disposable 
is  the  Christian  conviction,,  derived  from  Hel¬ 
lenic  philosophy,  that  God  is.  to  be  understood 
in  terms  of  being.  .  .  .  Platonic  thinking  led  the 
scholastics  to  envision  a  God  who  stood  over 
and  against  nature.  The  idea  of  God  as  a 
transcendental  presence  implies  to  . Dewart  that 
God  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a  reality  found  in 
and  through  nature,  as  the  shaping  force  of 
history.  And  in  so  far  as  the  word  God  has 
become  a  symbol  of  an  outdated  supernatural 
idol,  .  .  .  [the  author]  proposes  that  the 

church  might  well  resign  itsef  to  silence  as 
to  the  name  of  the  reality- beyond-being  it 
serves  and  preaches.”  _ 

Time  88:61  D  23  ’66  460w 


DEWEY,  DONALD.  Modem  capital  theory.  238o 
$6.51)  Columbia  univ.  press 
332  Capital  65-22157 

“Building  upon  Fisher’s  .foundation  [The 
Theory  of  Interest,  by  Irving  Fisher,  BRD 
1930],  the  author  examines  and  evaluates  the 
important  developments  in  the  theory  of  capital 
and  interest  during  the  last  thirty- five  years. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Subject  Index.  Author  index. 


“The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  an 
intelligible  but  rigorous  restatement  of  the 
theory  of  capital.  .  .  .  Dewey  achieves,  a  great 
deal  with  the  Crusonia  model.  .  .  .  Given  the 
model  and  tire  framework  of  discussion,  the 
object  of  the  book  is  achieved  with  clarity 
and  simplicity.  .  .  .  [However]  the  professional 
reader  should  skip,  and  the  student  be  absolute¬ 
ly  forbidden  to  read.  Chapters  8-9.  .  .  .  Noth¬ 
ing  is  gained  in  either  chapter;  and  unless 
one  keeps  Dewey’s  basic  model  in  mind,  a  good 


deal  may  be  lost  through  misunderstanding. 
.  .  .  Fundamentally,  the  Crusonia  model  can¬ 
not  capture  the  essence  of  the  recent  advances 
in  capital  theory.”  C.  E.  Ferguson 

Am  Econ  R  56:553  Je  ’66  850w 
Choice  3:340  Je  ’66  130w 
“[This]  courageous  attempt  to  synthesise  the 
most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  branch  of 
economic  theory  has  two  main  characteristics. 
It  is  Fisherian,  and  it  frankly  accepts  the 
legitimacy  of  argument  by  analogy.  The  result 
is  a  triumph  of  exposition,  cutting  through 
many  ancient  confusions  and  controversies. 
Whether  the  few  fundamental  but  vague  no¬ 
tions  which  emerge  are  essential  to  economic 
understanding  or  not  is  less  clear.” 

Economist  219:50  Ap  2  ’66  60w 
“This  is  the  first  definitive  work  in  capital 
theory  since  Irving  Fisher’s  The  Theory  of 
Interest.  .  .  .  [It]  is  well  written  and,  as 
far  as  interest  is  concerned,  easy  to  read. 
It  is  also  most  difficult  to  understand  because 
of  the  subject  matter  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
cerned.  .  .  .  Professor  Dewey  introduces  addi¬ 
tions  to  knowledge  and  research  into  the  theory 
of  capital.  There  will  be  those  who  will  take 
exception.  This  is  a  specialized  book  which 
has  every  chance  of  becoming  a  classic.  At 
the  least  it  will  be  required  reading  for 
advanced  theory  courses.”  R.  W.  Henderson 
Library  J  90:3279  Ag  ’65  140w 


DEWEY,  JOHN.  John  Dewey  on  education: 
sel.  writings;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by 
Reginald  D.  Archambault.  439p  $2.45  Modem 
lib. 

370.1  Education  64-18939 

“This  book  represents  an  attempt  to  collect 
•  .  .  Dewey’s  major  writings  on  education, 
together  with  certain  basic  statements  of  his 
philosophic  position  that  are  relevant  to  under¬ 
standing  his  educational  views.”  (Pref)  Bibli¬ 
ographical  footnotes. 


Sat  R  48:81  Ap  17  ’65  20w 
“Those  who  seek  between  the  covers  of  a 
single  book  the  full  sweep  of  Dewey's  writings 
on  education  together  with  a  scholarly  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  set  forth  themes 
which  distinguish  Dewey’s  writings  will  find 
Mr.  Archambault’s  interesting  hook  welcome 
indeed.  .  .  .  [His  introduction]  qualifies,  bears 
directly  upon,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
can  be  tested  within,  the  selections  .  .  . 

[which]  range  widely  over  Dewey’s  main 
themes  and  cover  an  extended  period  of  Dewey’s 
productive  years.  .  .  .  The  adequacy  with 
which  Archambault  carries  out  his  elected  task 
is  quite  another  matter.  Whether  (a)  Dewey’s 
writings  really  bear  upon  (or  bear  out)  the 
very  incisive  theorizing  of  Archambault’s  In¬ 
troduction,  and  (b)  the  writings  selected  best 
forward  Dewey’s  thought  upon  a  given  theme 
.  .  .  are  matters  about  which  there  may  be 
some  dispute.”  N.  L.  Champlin 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:303  Ja  ’66  850w 


DEWEY,  JOHN.  Lectures  in  the  philosophy 
of  education:  1899:  ed.  and  with  an  introd. 
by  Reginald  D.  Archambault.  366p  $7.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

370.1  Education — Philosophy  66-10993 

“These  lectures,  which  were  found  in  the 
Grinnell  College  library  in  1963  (copied  by  an 
unknown  student)  .  .  .  comprise  a  course  in 
pedagogy  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  winter  term  of  1898-99.”  (Library  J) 
Appendices  include  Dewey’s  plan  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  work  in  a  fully  equipped  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pedagogy  .  .  .  and  a  reprinting,  from 
the  Register  of  the  University,  of  the  rationale, 
course  descriptions,  personnel,  and  the  calendar 
of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  for  the  year 
1898-99.  Bibliographies. 


“[The]  interest  and  novelty  [of  these  lec¬ 
tures]  lie  in  their  vast  scope  and  in  their  de¬ 
tailing  of  Dewey’s  thinking  day  by  day.  They 
are  graceless,  abstract,  plodding,  and  repeti¬ 
tious,  but  they  reveal  the  qualities  of  Dewey’s 
thinking,  his  icay  of  reflecting  upon  a  subject, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  do  his  formal  writ¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Most  apparent  is  the  care  Dewey 
took  to  be  comprehensive,  to  widen  and  expand 
the  social  and  intellectual  context  in  which 
he  placed  the  subject  of  education.  ...  It  must 
be  said  for  Dewey  that  he  foresaw  many  of  the 
problems  we  now  face,  and  warned  against 
them.  .  .  .  Yet,  in  a  curious  way,  he  seemed 
bound  by  the  very  urgency  that  set  him  going. 
He  shared  with  his  time  a  smug  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  contemporary  Western  civiliza- 
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tion  over  everything-  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  seemed  to  anticipate  none  of  the  dis¬ 
asters  that  were  soon  to  overtake  it  and  call 
its  qualities  into  questions.”  W.  R.  Taylor 
Book  Week  pi  Jl  10  ’66  650w 
Choice  3:655  S  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Burnett  and  J.  A.  Boydston 
Harvard  Ed  R  36:556  fall  ’66  1250w 
J  Am  Hist  53:420  S  '66  290w 
“[These  lectures]  serve  to  point  out  that 
Dewey’s  lectures  were  for  ‘tough  minded’ 
thinkers  who  were  not  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  realm  of  ideas.  They  not  only  show  the 
method  he  used  in  thinking  things  out  (for 
Dewey  seldom  used  notes)  but  also  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  his  own  thinking.  Such  vital 
talk  about  education  serves  to  remind  us  again 
that  education  can  be  treated  as  a  scholarly 
subject.  This  book  will  be  a  real  find  for  the 
Dewey  scholar,  and  might  also  serve  as  a 
useful  introduction  for  those  who  wish 
to  know  Dewey  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a 
teacher.”  Howard  Ozmon 

Library  J  91:2832  Je  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  155:22  O  29  ’66  3300w 
“Although  I  disagree  with  many  of  Dewey’s 
philosophical  views,  I  admire  him  without  res¬ 
ervation  for  the  remarkable  range  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  and  his  unceasing  efforts 
to  apply  the  tools  of  philosophy  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  men.  These  lectures  reveal  a  figure 
who  towered  over  the  age  of  McKinley  and 
the  educational  thinkers  of  the  gray  nineties, 
for  by  1899 — the  year,  incidentally,  in  which 
Dewey  published  his  ‘School  and  Society’ — 
he  had  already  demonstrated  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  Morton  White 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Jl  24  ’66  800w 
New  Yorker  42:128  A g  27  ’66  lOOw 


DEWEY,  MELVIL.  Dewey  decimal  classification 
and  relative  index;  17th  ed  [Benjamin  A. 
Custer,  editor],  2v  v  1,  Introduction,  General 
tables;  v2,  Auxiliary  tables,  Relative  index. 
1254;1255-2153p  $30  Forest  press;  for  sale  by 
Wilson,  H.W. 

025.4  Classification,  Decimal  65-10445 

In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  “the  edi¬ 
torial  criteria  that  were  adopted  for  the  16th 
edition  LBRD  1960]  have  been  largely  continued. 
A  moderate  amount  of  change  .  .  ,  has  been 
authorized  to  bring  certain'  sections  into  line 
with  modern  thought.  .  .  .  The  provision  of  the 
new  area  table,  which  divorces  the  geographical 
subdivision  of  all  classes  from  the  .  .  .  limits 
of  history,  is  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
change.  .  .  .  The  revision  of  the  schedule  of 
Standard  subdivisions  [is  intended  to  add]  to 
the  consistency  of  the  schedule  itself  and  [to 
provide]  an  opportunity  to  make  more  consis¬ 
tent  the  application  of  these  numbers  under 
various  subjects.  Other  changes  [have  been] 
made  in  the  main  schedules  ...  to  update 
some  of  the  more  obsolescent  classes.”  (Pref) 


Dewey  17  was  written  in  the  shadow  of  the 
survey  of  Decimal  Classification  use  abroad, 
too  late  to  make  use  of  that  survey.  Even  so-, 
like  Dewey  16,  it  recognizes  the  bias  toward 
Protestant-A nglo-Saxon  culture  and  works  to¬ 
ward  removing  that  bias.  The  most  significant 
change  in  Dewey  17  may  be  what  it  calls  ‘sub¬ 
ject  integrity’  as  distinguished  from  what  it 
calls  slotification.’  .  .  .  [it]  relocates  some 
topics  and  announces  that  ‘a  reasonable  amount 
of  continuing-  change  through  relocation  is  not 
°«Jy  1d?l.lra?)l0  *2^  inevitable’  ..  .  .  [in  order  to 
offer]  the  benefits  of  modernity  to  .  .  .  [new 
libraries]  .  Slowly,  hesitantly,  surely,  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification  moves  into  the  arena  of 
modern  classification.”  P.  S.  Dunkin 

Library  J  90:4048  O  1  ’65  700w 
"[This  edition]  is  in  the  same  handsome  for¬ 
mat  as  the  sixteenth,  with  excellent  binding  and 
For  the  first  time,  paragraphs 
m  the  Editor  s  Introduction  are  numbered. 
...  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  not  to  have 
an  index  to  [this]  Introduction,  since  it  covers 
many  details  which  one  must  bear  in  mind  in 
order  to  interpret  the  schedules  correctly  a 
condition  .that  did  not  exist  in  former  editions. 

1S  tTe  Introduction  that  one  finds 
the  first  portents  of  the  complexity  of  the 
schedules  m  this  edition,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  one  s  way  through  them.  The  irdro- 
ductory  statements  on  book  classification  are 
brief  but  excellent;  it  is  with  the  explanation 
oi  how  to  use  the  DDC  that  the  narrative  be¬ 


comes  difficult.  .  .  .  As  one  turns  to  the  Index 
.  .  .  the  most  immediate  and  obvious  thing  to 
strike  the  eye  is  the  scarcity  of  classification 
numbers.  .  .  .  There  are  many  entries  in  the 
index  for  which  no  classification  numbers  are 
listed.  Also,  what  is  even  more  frustrating, 
cross-references  frequently  refer  one  to  head¬ 
ings  which  do  not  occur  as  entries  in  the  In¬ 
dex.  ■,  •  II  ls  of  course  true,  as  the  Editor’s 
Introduction  constantly  points  out,  that  the 
process  of  classification  should  not  be  based  on 
the  Index  without  consulting  the  tables,  yet 
mis  is  not  a  justifiable  reason  for  composing 
an  unsatisfactory,  index.  Neither  is  the  striving- 
tor  subject  relationships’  as  opposed  to  some¬ 
thing  called  slot-ification’  a  justifiable  rea¬ 
son,  .  .  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  edition, 
which  otters  an  improved  classification  in  so 
many  ways,  should  be  impeded  by  the  mechan¬ 
ics  Tprf-?eiJ,Vn§'  ^  an<I  IiY  an  inadequate  in¬ 
dex.”  Ruth  Strout 

Library  Q  36:156  Ap  ’66  2400w 


me  aominant  teature  of  the  17th  edition 
;  ■ ls,  1.t&,  strong  emphasis  on  the  principle  of 
subject  integrity.  More  truly  hierarchical  sub¬ 
ject  relationships  have  been  achieved  by  means 
ot  numerous .  relocations  of  topics,  i.e  746  re- 
iocations  This,  compares  with  1,603  relocations 
in  Exi0  1  b-tjci  edition.  ...  It  is  grcttifvins*  tr>  nh»- 

napp6  Sifi  r£any  °t  schedules  have  ‘kept 

pace  with  knowledge.’  Some  of  the  maior 
include  the  complete  revision  of  the 
SnUaaml  ou  Psychology  and  expansion  of  the 
aer°nautics,  astronautics,  biology, 
and  electronic  and  communication  engineering. 

principles  nett  pm^siPyr0^|^/i™e  % 

special  ^nfngsf11^?6  ^he^Table VoSf°For^ 

Su1xiivfsioifs.d  if 

beginning  of  volume  tw6.  The  rtvifed  tablf 

SK  F^Maroscia16  COnCePt  °f  « 
Special  Libraries  56:736  D  ’65  650w 


T,  ,;.  m,UIVIAS  E-  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on 

S  t£fS7Pop;ifa3dpSlS™nt- 

rear  a!f  rS"c^Sr  ‘„n,  NeV&rtf 

£r<iltlmd  system— what  makes  it  work  an^what 

sic 

topical  materiaL”  (Foreword^  omisslon  of 
reputation  fo^political  Insis-hd11  rr’s  t,in}n?i!1S 

pvimariSllif™fst“ca,fSnSe-'?ey  ‘'‘’■"Satire 

„  .  B°°J<  week  p2  Ap  24  ’66  320w 

Reviewed  by.  Godfrey  Sperling 

25^v  tlan  Sclence  Monitor  pl3  Je  3  ’66 

they  ^are  af^elevan t etodswn  «tinfu readinS-  for 

SSS;  ‘f 

mended  Alf •  '^11®  R"°m- 

L-iDrary  J  91.2070  Ap  15  ’66  120w 

DfketohesFEindVOpF?ansT^raIta,ian,  townscape: 
ESr  Ph0t‘  by  Ivy  Deraw’Slfeby2S0?en$in2e|ho 

and  -Viev^-1  Archi  teitture^^i^i^a^^011 

which0°canS  LWe^ 

enjoyable  and  exciting  pkice ^’^hfch'to^liv^ 
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transform  it  into  a  dramatic  event  and  its  life 
into  a  theatre.  Townscape  is  here  expounded 
through  the  lessons  in  urbanity  furnished  by  the 
Italians.  .  .  .  [The  town]  is  revealed  in  the 
form  of  .  .  .  visual  experiences.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Mr.  De  Wolfe’s  writing  is  highly  opinionated 
and  his  style  is  flippant,  at  times  distastefully 
so.  .  .  .  Scornful  of  Garden  City  planners,  .  .  . 
Beaux  Arts  geometricians,  landl  Be  Corbusier 
disciples,  .  .  .  De  Wolfe  ardently  shares 

Alberti’s  love  for  winding  streets  and  intricate 
ways.  In  a  word,  he  likes  congestion.  The 
book  was  intended  as  a  primer,  and  in  this  it 
fails.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  admire  and  analyze 
the  fine  townscape  achievements  of  old  Italian 
towns,  winch  the  book  does  well.  But  it  Is 
auite  another  to  relate  these  lessons  and  their 
central  theme  of  congestion  to  the  urban  prob¬ 
lems  of  today.”  M.  B. 

Arch  Forum  120:153  Mr  ’64  300w 
‘‘[The  author’s]  approach  to  urban  intimacy, 
delight,  harmony  within  diversity,  the  pedes¬ 
trian  and  urban  livability' — a  much  needed 
antithesis  to  Le  Corbusier's  planning  concepts 
of  skyscrapers  in  wide-open  deserts —  ...  is 
now  beginning  to  find  acceptance  among  Amer¬ 
ican  planners  and  architects.  But  never  be¬ 
fore  has  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the 
‘townscape’  approach  been  more  persuasively 
and  delightfully  advanced  than  in  this  book. 
For  all  lovers  of  cities.”  Wolf  Yon  Eckardt 
Library  J  91:2046  Ap  15  ’66  HOw 
Reviewed  by  Reyner  Banham 

New  Statesman  67:769  My  15  ‘64  150w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  10  ‘66  2tl0w 

“[This  book’s]  bright  &  la  viode  format 
provides  a  suitable  setting  for  a  snooty,  tough- 
guy  prose  style.  Both  seem  wilfully,  brashly 
aggressive  until  one  realizes  that  they  are  the 
battledress  of  a  self-avowed  pamphleteer;  who 
has  fused  text  and  illustrations  to  form  an 
instrument  as  reiteratively  insistent,  as  high- 
pitched,  and  often  as  exasperating  as  a  dentist’s 
drill,  but  just  as  purposeful;  a  weapon  forged 
in  fact  in  the  arsenal  used  by  the  Architectural 
Review’s  crusaders  against  Subtopia.  Happily, 
however,  this  primer  of  townscape’s  didacticism 
is  enlivened  by  a  perception  as  passionately 
acute  as  Ruskin’s.  .  .  .  [Mr.  De  Wolfe]  has  a 
wonderfully  sharp  eye  for  the  informal,  the 
surprising,  the  romantic,  the  artless  effect  in 
townscape.  .  .  .  These  pages  offer  no  panacea 
but  much  to  stimulate.” 

TLS  p208  Mr  12  ’64  500w 


DHARMA  KUMAR.  See  Kumar,  D. 


DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO,  BERNAL.  The  fall  of 
the  Aztecs.  See  Glubok,  S.,  ed. 


DICKENS,  A.  G.  Reformation  and  society  in 
sixteenth-century  Europe.  216p  il  col  il  maps 
$5.50  Harcourt 

270.6  Reformation.  Europe — Civilization 

66-19863 

A  professor  of  history  at  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  author  of  The  English  Reformation  (BRD 
1965)  provides  an  account  of  the  Reformation 
“in  its  social,  political  and  intellectual  setting. 
The  expansion  and  influence  of  the  reforms 
initiated  by  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin — as 
well  as  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  Spiritualists 
and  other  radicals — are  described  as  [well]  as 
the  teachings  which  inspired  them.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary  of  theological  terms. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  impressive  essay  (only  200  small  and 
profusely  illustrated  pages)  deals  with  the 
major  figures  and  chief  effect  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Brief  but  not  superficial,  it  synthesizes 
modern  scholarship  while  remaining  firmly 
rooted  in  the  society  and  thought  from  which 
the  Reformation  emerged.  .  .  .  Although  not 
as  easy  as  its  format,  illustrations  (many  in 
color)  and  glossary  might  suggest,  this  is  a 
superior  book  for  the  informed  or  deeply  in¬ 
terested  reader.  For  most  public  and  academic 
libraries-”  Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  J  91:3718  Ag  ’66  90w 


“[Professor  Dickens’]  strength  lies  in  his  sym¬ 
pathy  for  and  understanding  of  the  ideological 
tensions  and  conflicts  which  were  at  work  in 
late  medieval  Europe,  and  his  appreciation  _  of 
the  deep  undercurrents  of  history.  .  .  .  Like 
others  in  the  series,  his  book  is  very  lavishly 
illustrated,  with,  nearly  150  little  pictures.  .  .  . 
But  one  may  reasonably  question  whether  this 


spatter  of  tiny  pictures  on  almost  every  page, 
rather  than  a  few  well-selected,  large-scale  il¬ 
lustrations,  is  the  right  way  to1  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  opened  up  by  cheap  reproduction  tech¬ 
niques.  ...  In  this  case  the  illustrations  tend 
to  get  between  the  reader  and  a  brilliant  piece 
of  writing.  .  .  .  [However]  a  revitalized  Catholic 
Church  [which  was  opposed  to  the  expansionist 
religion  of  Calvinism  is]  a  new  element  omitted 
from  Professor  Dickens’s  otherwise  compre¬ 
hensive  sweep.”  Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:15  D  29  ’66  2450w 
"Never  have  so  many  well-chosen  and  out- 
of-the-way  pictures  (the  inevitables  are  there 
but  there  are  some  surprises)  about  the  Re¬ 
formation  been  put  in  one  volume  in  colours 
which  cannot  fail  to  delight  even  when  they 
surpass  the  colours  of  the  originals.  .  .  . 
Among  the  numerous  merits  is  the  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  background  of  heresy,  anti¬ 
clericalism  and  instability,  in  the  opening 
chapters,  though  we  must  still  wait  for  a  full 
exposition  of  the  fifteenth-century  jungle,  not 
least  in  relation  to  late  scholasticism  and  to 
inward  religion.  The  author’s  well-known  gifts 
for  perceptive  and  succinct  summary,  -with  the 
true  historian’s  intuitions  about  the  trends  of 
research,  are  here  fully  deployed.  The  chapters 
on  Luther’s  ideas  and  outlook  and  on  Calvin’s 
theology  and  influence  are  admirable.  About 
Zwingli  he  has  less  exciting  things  to  say.” 

TLS  pl051  N  17  ’66  400w 


DICKENS,  MONICA.  The  room  upstairs.  208p 
$4.50  Doubleday 

66-16932 

This  story  involves  Jess  “an  English  girl 
Iwhol  has  come  to  the  United  States  to  marry 
a  young  Boston  lawyer  .  .  .  [and]  Sybil  Camden 
Prince,  octogenarian  grandmother  of  the  girl’s 
fiance,  [who]  lives  alone  in  an  old  farmhouse 
near  Plymouth.  Deeply  resentful  of  the 
highway  which  has  cut  the  farm  in  two 
and  isolated  the  lovely  old  yellow  house  from 
the  town,  Sybil  clings  to  the  old  house.  Jess, 
the  g'irl,  nervous  and  unsure  of  herself,  has  a 
ghastly  experience  the  night  before  her  wed¬ 
ding  day  in  the  bedroom  where  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  had  once  slept.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Monica  Dickens,  great-granddaughter  of 
Charles  Dickens,  has  written  a  psychological 
suspense  novel,  .  .  .  [her]  first  ...  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  setting.  .  .  .  Miss  Dickens  has  cleverly 
portrayed  the  conflict  between  the  trapped 
senility  of  the  old  woman,  shut  away  and 
resentful  of  the  expressway  and  the  cars 
hurtling  by,  and  the  independence  of  the  young 
people  with  their  energetic  hobbies  of  tennis 
and  sailing.  .  .  .  More  in  the  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  than  the  James  Bond  milieu,  this 
book  will  appeal  to  women  readers  who  like 
mystery  novels.”  Elizabeth  O’Rourke 

Best  Sell  26:148  J1  15  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  91:3236  Je  15  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  71:436  Mr  25  ’66  130w 
“[This  book]  has  two  elements,  imperfectly 
laminated.  One  is  an  excellent  characterization 
of  a  New  England  matriarch  battling  the 
debilities  of  age.  Superimposed  on  her  struggle 
to  keep  her  wits  and  her  ancient  house  about 
her  are  some  bits  of  psychic  phenomena  that 
are  more  of  a  distraction  than  an  interest.  .  .  . 
Transcending  [the]  spookiness  is  the  tragedy 
of  growing  old,  which  Miss  Dickens  depicts 
with  a  large  measure  of  empathy.’’  Martin 
Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  J1  10  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  ’66  30w 


DICKEY,  JAMES.  Buckdancer’s  choice:  poems. 
79p  $4;  pa  $1.85  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
811  65-21079 

The  author  is  poetry  consultant  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  These  poems  have  been  previously 
published  in  Harpers,  Hudson  Review,  Poetry, 
The  New  Yorker  and  other  periodicals,  and  the 
volume  won  the  1965  National  Book  Award.  For 
James  Dickey’s  third  volume  of  verse.  Helmets, 
see  BRD  1964. 


Reviewed  by  Sandra  Hochman 

Book  Week  p4  F  20  ’66  320w 
Choice  3:636  O  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Monaghan 

Commonweal  84:120  Ap  15  ’66  600w 
“In  a  paradoxical  way,  Dickey  is  an  offshoot 
of  Walt  Whitman.  To  Dickey  the  self  is  all. 
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DICKEY,  JAMES — Continued 
as  in  Whitman  who  drew  all  creatures  and  per¬ 
sons  to  himself  in  a  transcendent  relationship. 
For  Dickey,  the  self  in  which  he  resides  is 
not  the  self  he  celebrates.  Rather  it  seems  to 
need  confirmation  from  others.  Only  after  this 
exchange  is  he  restored  to  his  original  self, 
perhaps  strengthened.  It  is  a  way  of  reas¬ 
suring  one’s  self,  as  the  world  stands  today.” 
David  Ignatow 

Nation  202:752  Je  20  ’66  105,0w 
“The  book  has  a  passionate  quality,  an  in¬ 
tense  clarity,  a  lensing  of  the  totality  of  being 
into  a  kind  of  carefully  separated  madness  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  remarkable  books  of  the 
decade.  .  .  .  The  explored  narrative,  in  its 
authenticity,  produces  an  eloquence  of  utter¬ 
ance  that,  in  his  opening  long  poem,  ‘The  Fire¬ 
bombing,’  possesses  elements  of  sublimity.  .  .  . 
Dickey,  a  first-rate  poet,  works  here  at  the 
height  of  his  powers  with  persuasive  impetus 
and  consistent  intelligence.”  Joseph  Bennett 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  6  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Huff 

Poetry  109:46  O  ’66  lOOOw 
‘'[James  Dickey]  writes  a  free  verse  that  is 
nearly  always  unmannered  and  businesslike.  He 
gives  his  images  a  chance — if  never  a  chance 
to  take  over  entirely — and  in  Buckdancer’s 
Choice  there  are  some  interesting  tensions  set 
up  between  fantasy  and  everyday  life.  But  Mr. 
Dickey  seems  tired  of  his  ‘Twenty  years  in  the 
suburbs’,  and  inside  the  domestic  man  there 
is  a  wild  man  signalling  to  be  let  out.  The 
signals  are  there  in  the  violence  of  his  war 
memories,  but  they  are  strongest  in  a  fine 
piece  of  Prufrock-voyeurism  called  ‘The  Fiend’ 
and  in  the  suppressed  sexual  frenzy  of  a  poem 
called  ‘Slave  Quarters’.  There  are  fellow  subur¬ 
bans  who  would  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Dickey  for 
more  of  this  kind  of  thing.” 

TLS  p65  Ja  27  '66  270w 

Va  Q  R  42:xciv  summer  ‘66  180w 


DICTIONARY  of  Canadian  biography  (Diction- 
naire  biographique  du  Canada)  general  ed: 
George  W.  Brown,  directeur  adjoint:  Marcel 
Trudel,  secretaire  general:  Andre  Vachon; 
v  1,  1000  to  1700.  755p  $15  Univ.  of  Toronto 
press,  Toronto 
920  Canada — Biography 
The  publishers  state  that  the  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  “  ‘supply  full,  accurate,  and 
concise  biographies  of  all  noteworthy  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (exclusive 
of  living  persons),  and  to  include  .  .  .  Cana¬ 
dians  who  made  reputations  abroad,  or  persons 
from  other  countries  who  had  made  some  con¬ 
tribution  to  Canadian  life.’  ...  It  is  antic¬ 
ipated  that  the  years  up  to  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  will  be  covered  in  18  to 
20  volumes.  .  .  .  Besides  British,  French, 

and  American  experts,  almost  100  of  Canada’s 
leading  scholars  contributed  to  the  first  volume. 
.  .  .  The  four  introductory  essays  .  .  .  cover 
the  major  aspects  of  the  period:  the  Indians, 
the  Norse,  the  Atlantic  region,  and  New 
France.  .  .  Each  volume  covers  a  specific 
period  of  history  and  is  alphabetical  by  biog- 
raphee  within  the  volume.”  (Booklist  and 
S  B  B)  Appendix  includes  persons  whose  iden¬ 
tity  is  uncertain  or  who  may  never  have  come 
to  what  is  now  Canada.  Bibliography.  Index. 
A  French  edition  is  being  published  simultane¬ 
ously. 


‘‘Inclusion  in  each  volume  is  based  on  death 
date,  and  this  leads  to  some  unavoidable  prob¬ 
lems.  .  .  .  Included  are  many  obscure  persons 
who  have  hitherto  not  found  a  place  in  ref¬ 
erence  works  and  general  histories.  .  .  .  DCB 
appears  to  have  much  broader  coverage  for 
this  early  period  than  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  [BRD  1938].  .  .  .  Each  essay  is  well 
documented  with  scholarly  references  including 
many  to  original  manuscript  sources.  .  ,  . 

Also  included  is  a  general  bibliography  which, 
in  itself,  might  be  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
to  a  historian.  .  .  .  Very  few  typographical 
errors  were  noticed.  .  .  .  [This  is]  an  authori¬ 
tative  and  readable  biographical  dictionary.  .  .  . 
It  is  recommended  highly  to  all  libraries  from 
secondary  school  to  research  level  which  re¬ 
quire  biographical  materials  of  Canadian  history 
.  .  .  it  also  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  an 
American  history  collection.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:1056  J1  15  ’66 
1650w 

Choice  3:290  Je  ’66  200w 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:313  J1  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  William  Ready 

Library  J  91:1400  Mr  15  '66  200w 


Reviewed  by  C.  K.  Shipton 

New  Eng  Q  39:405  S  ’66  600w 
‘‘[This  work]  should  assume  a  place  among 
the  great  biographical  dictionaries.  It  appears 
to  have  commanded  the  country’s  top  scholar¬ 
ship  and  a  number  of  specialists.  The  scope 
is  broad  enough  to  include  men  like  Bjarni, 
first  European  to  sight  the  coast  of  North 
America;  Leif  Ericsson,  first  to  set  foot  on 
it;  and  Togouirous,  the  Great  Mohawk  who 
aided  the  French  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  articles  are  replete  with  background  de¬ 
tail  and  are  well  documented.  The  775  two- 
column,  7  x  10"  pages  are  handsomely  printed 
and  bound.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:56  Mr  19  ’66  90w 


DICTIONARY  of  organic  compounds:  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  physical,  chemical  and  other 
properties  of  the  principal  carbon  compounds 
and  their  derivatives,  together  with  relevant 
literature  references  [with]  first  supplement, 
1964  [eds:  J.  R.  A.  Pollock  and  R.  Stevens]. 
4th  rev  &  enl  ed  6v  $280  Oxford 
547.03  Chemistry,  Organic — Dictionaries. 
Chemistry — Dictionaries  65-8133 

The  fourth  edition  "contains  approximately 
7000  new  compounds  and  12,000  new  entries  out 
of  a  total  of  more  than  40,000  entries.  The  main 
work  .  .  .  covers  the  literature  essentially 

through  1963,  while  .the  first  supplement,  con¬ 
taining  about  1500  entries  brings  the  work  up 
to  the  end  of  1964.  Further  supplements  are 
expected.  .  .  .  Many  trade  names  have  been 
included  for  the  first  time,  particularly  those 
of  antibiotics,  drugs  and  pesticides.  A  major 
change  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  International  Union  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Chemistry  with  regard  to  systematic 
names.  Generally  accepted  international  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  used  as  well  in  the  drawing  and 
numbering  of  ring  systems.  A  number  of  en¬ 
tries  for  radioactive  and  deuterated  compounds 
have  been  included  with  references  to  prepara¬ 
tion  given.”  (Library  J)  For  reviews  of  the 
second  edition,  see  I.  M.  Heilbron  and  H.  M. 
Bunbury,  BRD  1945. 


"This  is  a  major  revision  of  a  standard  refer¬ 
ence  work.  ...  A  good  ‘jumping-off’  source  for 
information  on  organic  compounds,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  Beilstein’s  Handbuch. 
Chemists  up  to  the  advanced  levels,  however, 
have  found  this  to  be  a  useful  and  generally 
accurate  work.  Recommended  for  all  chemistry 
libraries — academic  and  special — and  also  large 
public  libraries  and  smaller-sized  collections 
with  a  clientele  working  with  chemical  litera¬ 
ture.”  J.  K.  Lucker 

Library  J  91:934  F  15  ’66  350w 
“This  new  edition  is  about  40  percent  larger 
than  its  predecessor:  redrawing  the  structural 
formulas  and  adoption  of  the  internationally 
accepted  rules  of  nomenclature  .  .  .  [has]  re- 
quired  almost  a  complete  recasting  of  the  text. 
With  one  exception  (that  of  inserting  the  year 
of  publication  in  front  of  the  volume  or  page 
number  in  references),  there  is  a  reasonable 
acceptance  of  the  citation  system  used  by 
Chemical  Abstracts.  This  work  should  prove 
to  be  most  useful  in  the  establishment  and 
proper  description  of  the  more  important  or¬ 
ganic  compounds.”  Wallace  Erode 

Science  150:1280  D  3  ’65  120w 


DIENES,  Z.  P.  An  experimental  study  of  math¬ 
ematics-learning.  206p  pi  $8.50  Humanities 
press 

510.7  Mathematics — Study  and  teaching 

65-34 

„  “Iii  this  book,  which  is  the  first  product  of 
the  Mathematics-Learning  Project’  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Centre  for  Cognitive  Studies, 
Dr.  Dienes  argues  that  to  find  wavs  in  which 
the  sometimes  explosive  character  of  play- 
energy  can  be  transformed  into  a  more 
even  stream  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the 
service  of  learning  is  a  problem  that  urgently 
needs  solution.  He  examines  .  .  .  the  cognitive 
processes  involved  in  abstraction  and  construc¬ 
tion.  generalization  and  analysis,  svmbol- 
lzation  and  interpretation.  When  he  '  comes 
to  the  educational  implications  ...  he  declares 
that  children  of  tender  age  can  learn  much 
more  advanced  mathematical  concepts  than  at 
present,  and  .we  are  still  very  far  from  discov¬ 
ering  the  limits,  if  indeed  there  are  any  definite 
limits’.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  nue 


"Dienes  does  an  excellent  job  in  getting 
down  to  brass  tacks  on  the  basic  concepts 
which  should  be  considered  in  teaching  math- 
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ematics  in  public  schools.  The  reader  will  find 
Ithis  book!  enlightening  and  academically 
challenging  m  terms  of  an  analysis  of  the 
methodology  of  teaching.  Although  Lthe  text] 
deals  with  specific  basics  of  mathematics,  many 
of  the  foundations  that  are  discussed  apply 
equally  well  to  many  other  areas  of  this 
discipline.  ...  Written  at  a  level  that  will 
probably  be  more  profitable  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  mathematics  educator  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  teacher.” 

Choice  3:63  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
"This  is  a  stimulating  book  on  a  subject 
of  national  importance.” 

TLS  p50  Ja  16  ’64  230w 


DIETRICH,  B.  C.  Death,  fate  and  the  gods:  the 
development  of  a  religious  idea  in  Greek 
popular  belief  and  in  Homer.  (London.  Univ. 

Classical  study)  390p  $12  Oxford 

292  Gods.  Greek  literature.  Homer  66-1627 


Part  I  of  this  .  .  .  work  discusses  Greek 
deities  of  fate  in  popular  religion  and  is  based 
on  cult  references  in  archaeological  and  literary 
sources.  Part  II  studies  the  terms  describing 
fate  in  Homer.”  (Class  World)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  simple  formulation  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  Homeric  theology  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  major  and  thorough  scholarly  un¬ 
dertaking.  Dietrich’s  methodology  is  impecca- 
able.  The  field  of  Greek  religion  and  all  avail¬ 
able  evidence  relating  to  it — -linguistic,  archeo¬ 
logical,  philosophical,  and  literary — are  pre¬ 
sented  together  with  precise  synoptic  coverage 
of  all  modern  scholarship  on  the  subject.  This  is 
a  substantial  addition  to  such  a  standard 
work  as  that  of  [M.P.]  Nilsson  [Greek  Popular 
Religion,  BRD  1941],  It  is  excellently  argued 
and  written.  Every  scholar  and  teacher  deal¬ 
ing  with  Greek  religion,  philosophy,  and  litera¬ 
ture  should  study  it  carefully.” 

Choice  3:616  S  ’66  90w 


“[A]  carefully  written  and  well  documented 
work.  .  .  .  Part  I  often  wanders  somewhat 
from  the  subject  of  fate;  but  Dietrich's  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  darker  side  of  Greek  religion 
are  interesting  and  more  balanced  than  many 
such  studies  tend  to  be.  Though  clearly  a  use¬ 
ful  survey  of  ancient  sources  and  modern 
scholarship,  the  book  has  a  rather  pedestrian 
tone.  By  restricting  himself  in  Part  II .  to 
lexical  distinctions  (many  not  of  primary  im¬ 
portance),  Dietrich  has  checked  a  wider  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  many  interesting  themes  and 
a  bolder  elaboration  of  his  conclusions.  Though 
less  exciting  than  its  title  suggests,  the  book 
is  nevertheless  valuable.”  C.  P.  Segal 

Class  World  59:308  My  ’66  270w 
"As  often  happens  with  this  kind  of  am¬ 
bitious  and  detailed  scholarly  survey,  the  most 
useful  thing  about  the  book  is  simply  its  wide 
coverage  as  a  work  of  reference:  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  method  of  the  main  line  of  study  are 
not  faultless  and  the  conclusions  do  not  com¬ 
mand  an  absolute  consent,  but  there  is  ample 
annotation,  an  excellent  index,  a  useful  sys¬ 
tem  of  section  headings  and  a  reliable  grasp 
of  the  sources.  .  .  .  Dr.  Dietrich  has  brought 
together  a  good  collection  of  evidence  and  dis¬ 
cussed  some  most  interesting  arguments,  but 
his  most  important  contribution  is  the  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  questions  about  Homeric  poetry.” 

TLS  p499  Je  2  ’66  1450w 


DIGGES,  SISTER  LAURENTIA.  Adam’s  haunt¬ 
ed  sons;  with  a  foreword  by  Barnabas  Ahern. 
302p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

221.9  Bible.  O.T. — Biography  66-21162 

"This  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  human 
and  literary  dimensions  of  the  Bible,  who 
wishes  to  explore  the  Bible  with  enjoyment, 
with  zest.  .  .  .  [The  chapters]  follow  the  order 
of  the  Bible  itself,  and  except  for  the  first 
and  fourth,  they  focus  one  by  one  on  the 
dynamic  human  beings  Who  live  their  changing 
lives  in  the  scripture.  .  .  .  [The  book]_  goes 
only  as  far  as  David.  .  .  .  The  intention  is 
to  go  on  from  [this  point]  with  a  second 
volume.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  '66  40w 
"It  is  with  evident  restraint  that  Sister 
Laurentia  employs  the  findings  of  modern 
exegetes,  and  with  a  sense  of  abandonment 
that  she  amplifies  her  own  full-bodied  character 
sketches  with  excerpts  from  poems,  plays  and 


other  literature.  .  .  .  One  might  question 

whether  or  not  the  author  has  overpersonalized 
the  mythical  heroes,  but  her  dramatization  of 
biblical  events  through  the  character  studies 
.  .  .  cannot  be  faulted.  Her  revelation  of 
their  human  dimensions  is  always  enthusiastic, 
but  honestly  so;  there  is  no  fawning  adulation 
to  mar  her  carefully  structured  profiles.  Sister 
Laurentia  has,  in  effect,  removed  a  tedious 
college  course  from  the  classroom  and,  with 
verve  and  excitement,  created  a  book  the 
general  reader  will  find  delightful.” 

Critic  25:63  Ag  '66  200w 
"For  better  or  for  worse,  [this]  book’s  scope 
requires  it  to  remain  on  an  elementary  level, 
content  to  offer  only  the  kernel  of  recent  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read,  as  opposed  to  one  for 
study.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  91:3956  S  1  ’66  160w 


DILLISTONE,  F.  W.  The  Christian  faith. 

188p  $2.95  Lippincott 

231  Christianity  64-23473 

The  author  makes  an  approach  to  his  subject 
by  laying  down  what  he  regards  as  four  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  the  modern  human 
situation — the  problems  of  security,  of  free¬ 
dom,  of  order,  and  ...  of  meaning.  He  then 
discusses  the  ways  in  which  the  Christian 
Faith  deals  with  these  demands,  and  finally 
argues  how  the  conclusions  that  he  has 
reached  can  be  gathered  into  a  tentative 
creed.”  (TLS) 


“[The  author’s]  allegorizing  is  neither  wild 
nor  concocted.  It  is,  however,  plagued  by 
frequent  surmises.  A  handful  of  ‘must  have 
beens’  can  frequently  be  found  on  a  single 

Sage,  and  some  of  them  quickly  become  ‘we 
ave  already  seens.’  The  book  is  a  tour  de 
force,  for  the  author  treats  the  entire  Bible 
as  a  single  sourcebook  for  the  answers  to  the 
great  questions  of  life.  ...  It  is  unquestionable 
that  Dillistone  has  eruditely  simplified  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  questionable  whether  hu¬ 
manity  is  so  simple  or  can  be  so  simplified  as 
he  would  have  it.  Both  amateurs  and  spe¬ 
cialists  who  are  attracted  by  schematic  state¬ 
ments  of  the  human  condition  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  find  the  book  very  rewarding. 
Few  readers,  whatever  their  cast  of  mind,  will 
fail  to  find  it  evocative.”  W.  A.  Clebsch 

Christian  Century  83:208  F  16  ’66  600w 
"The  argument  is  well  sustained,  and,  even 
when  he  may  not  feel  that  the  discussion  is 
wholly  satisfactory,  the  reader  will  never  feel 
that  Dr.  Dillistone  is  burking  real  issues  or 
contenting  himself  with  easy  answers.” 

TLS  p!79  F  27  ’64  300w 


DILLON,  RICHARD.  The  legend  of  Grizzly 
Adams:  California’s  greatest  mountain  man. 
223p  pi  $5  Coward-McCann 
B  or  92  Adams,  John  Capen  66-14068 

"His  name  was  really  John  Adams  (despite 
aliases)  and  he  left  Massachusetts  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1849  when  he  was  37.  He  hunted 
widely  in  the  West,  killing  or  capturing  large 
animals  such  as  bear,  elk  and  deer  and  other 
wildlife.  After  a  few  years  he  assembled  a 
menagerie  of  animals  and  exhibited  them  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  1850's.  Here  he  was 
‘discovered’  by  newsman-historian  Theodore 
Hittell  who  .  .  .  wrote  notes  from  which 

emerged  the  autobiography  The  Adventures 
of  James  Capen  Adams,  Mountaineer  and 
Grizzly  Hunter  of  California.  Adams  later 
moved  East,  worked  for  P.  T.  Barnum  and 
died  in  1860,  the  year  his  book  was  published.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:165  Mr  ’66  50w 
"[This  is]  a  careful  attempt  to  weed  out  fact 
from  fiction  and  to  write  a  biography  shorn  of 
all  the  tall  tales  that  have  come  to  surround 
its  subject.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  a  bold,  re¬ 
sourceful,  comic,  sometimes  puritanical  but  al¬ 
ways  competent  and  fearless  man  stands  out 
impressively  despite  Dillon’s  refusal  to  embel¬ 
lish  or  romanticize.  There  is  also  a  clean  fresh¬ 
ness  about  the  story,  set  as  it  is  amid  forests, 
valleys,  and  mountains  before  they  were  pen¬ 
etrated  by  interstate  highways.  About  two  doz¬ 
en  illustrations  enhance  the  written  account 
and  help  to  make  it,  for  readers  in  general, 
the  most  reliable  version  to  date  of  [the] 
pioneer.”  G.  E.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  25:449  Mr  1  ’66  600w 
"Grizzly  Adams  did  not  make  any  significant 
contribution  either  to  his  own  society  or  to 
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DiLLON,  RICHARD — Continued 
the  history  of  the  West.  .  .  .  But  then, 

‘The,  Legend  of  Grizzly  Adams’  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  serious  history.  .  .  .  IThe  author] 
admits  that  much  of  his  book  is  ‘legend.’  drawn 
for  the  most  part  from  Adams’  often  confused 
and  exaggerated  recollections  as  related  to 
the  gullible  newspaperman.  This  is  certainly 
no  excuse  for  many  clumsily  written  passages. 
But  once  the  reader  lias  accepted  the  fact  tha‘ 
he  is  reading  an  addition  to  American  folklore, 
he  can  just  sit  back  and  have  fun.”  Thomas 
Froncek 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  24  ’66 
700w 

J  Am  Hist  53:417  S  ’66  40w 
“The  language  in  this  new  version  some¬ 
times  becomes  florid  in  a  19th-century  manner 
and  one  cannot  be  sure  that  Adams  was 
necessarily  the  ‘greatest’  mountain  man  of  the 
state.  The  book  is  mostly  for  Western  Amer¬ 
icana  collections  or  where  hunting  is  of  great 
interest  to  a  library’s  public.”  Marco  Thorne 
Library  J  91:685  F  1  ’66  200w- 
Reviewed  by  Marshall  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  27  ’66  450w 


social  organizations  are  matriarchs  and  that 
the  patriarchal-controlled  family  is  a  compar¬ 
atively  recent  development.”  (Library  J) 


"A  lively  excursion  into  an  aspect  of  an¬ 
thropology  which  has  concerned  only  a  few 
specialists:  the  predominant  role  of  women  at 
the  beginning  of  history.  .  .  .  ‘Mothers  and 
Amazons’  is  very  persuasive.  It  untangles  an¬ 
cient  puzzles  and  cultural  inconsistencies.  It 
brings  a  great  richness  to  many  of  the  oldest 
legends.  It  also  propounds  some  beguiling  non¬ 
sense.”  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  Mr  24 
’66  390w 

“Miss  Diner,  with  engaging  feminine  willful¬ 
ness,  admits  in  her  preface  that  the  book  is 
‘as  one-sided  as  possible’  since  ‘the  other 
side  is  fairly  well-known.’  The  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  of  matriarchal  societies  throughout  the 
world,  including  American  Indians  and  in 
much  of  Africa  today,  is  certainly  impressive. 

.  .  .  Recmnmended  reading  for  patrons  of  the 
general  library  and  field  specialists.”  Harold 
Lancour 

Library  J  90:4353  O  15  ’65  130w 


DILLON,  RICHARD  H.  J.  Ross  Browne:  con¬ 
fidential  agent  in  Old  California.  218p  il  $5. 9a 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

B  or  92  Browne,  John  Ross.  California — < 
Description  and  travel.  Texas— Description 
and  travel.  U.S.  Treasury  Department — His¬ 
tory  65-11243 

This  book  “attempts  to  illuminate  [a]  ‘lost’ 
chapter  of  Browne’s  life  ...  [by  showing  him] 
in  his  rol'e  of  confidential  government  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  quasi  minister 
without  portfolio  of  both  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  on  his 
tours  of  inspection  through  Uncle  Sam’s 
farthest-flung  bureaucracy,  that  of  the  Western 
frontier.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“Dillon  quotes  his  subject  at  considerable 
length,  giving  the  reader  generous  slices  of 
Browne’s  heavily  satirical  style  and  revealing 
the  agent  as  an  engaging  combination  of  comic 
and  conscientious  reporter.  .  .  .  Dillon’s  color¬ 
ful  and  dramatic  prose  betrays  him  into  sug¬ 
gesting,  however,  that  Browne  was  a  man  of 
more  heroic  proportions  and  more  spectacular* 
accomplishments  than  is  warranted  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  the  author  supplies.”  E.  R.  Bingham 
Am  Hist  R  71:1444  J1  ’66  550w 
Am  Lit  37:519  Ja  ’66  60w 
“Except  for  his  stay  in  Minnesota  .  .  . 

[Browne’s!  activities  .  .  .  are  delineated  by 
Dillon’s  exclusive  reliance  on  two  primary 
sources:  a  National  Archives  microcopy  of  327 
Browne  reports  to  the  Treasury  .  .  .  and  two 
Plouse  of  Representatives  Executive  Docu¬ 
ments,  35  Cong.,  1  Sess.  (1858),  Nos.  38-39.  .  .  . 
The  text  is  studded  with  quotations  from  these 
sprightly-written  and  penetrating  reports. 
Browne  was  indeed  'a  skillful  writer,  a  keen 
and  witty  observer  and  reporter.’  .  .  .  The 
author  has  done  justice  by  these  materials.  He 
has  used  Browne’s  reports  discriminatingly  and 
has  let  Browne  speak  for  himself.  .  .  .  [But 
his]  approach  is  one-dimensional.  .  .  .  Not 
once  are  we  given  any  evaluation  of  how  his 
reports  affected  the  secretary  or  departmental 
policy,  nor  how  his  inspections  provoked 
response  from  the  governmental  personnel 
under  scrutiny.”  D.  B.  Nunis 

J  Am  Hist  52:837  Mr  ’66  320w 
“[This]  account  gathers  many  sources  about: 
some  of  Browne’s  important  years  into  ai 
thoroughly  readable  history.  Bibliographic  in-i 
formation  is  found  in  the  preface  and  foot¬ 
notes.  The  topic  should  interest  students  of 
American  government  and  history.  For  West¬ 
ern  collections  and  for  large-  and  medium¬ 
sized  public  and  college  libraries.”  Marco 
Thorne 

Library  J  90:3023  J1  ’65  llOw 


DINER,  HELEN.  Mothers  and  Amazons:  the 
first  feminine  history  of  culture:  ed.  and  tr.  by 
John  Philip  Lundin;  introd.  by  Joseph  Camp¬ 
bell.  30Sp  $7.50  Julian  press 

301.41  Woman— History  and  condition  of 
women.  Matriarchy  65-21550 

This  book  originally  appeared  in  Germany  in 
the  early  1930's  entitled  Mutter  und  Amazonen, 
ein  Umriss  Weiblichen  Reiche.  “It  is  based 
upon  the  theories  of  the  19th-century  Swiss 
anthropologist,  J.  J.  Bachofen,  that  primitive 


DIOLe,  PHILIPPE.  Okapi  fever:  a  novel:  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Peter  Green.  310p  $4.95 
Viking 


65-23952 

The  narrator,  “an  -  aging  hunter,  agrees  to 
accompany  a  group  of  youths  (two  male  [Marc 
and  Jean-Mariel,  two  female  [Jaja  and  Fran- 
cme] )  .  .  into  the  Congo.  They  want  tc 

help  the  Africans:  he,  more  earth-bound, 
wants  to  capture  an  okapi  to  prove  that  his 
skill  and  strength  are  not  decayed.  He  also 
wants  to  capture  the  ‘innocent'  blonde,  Fran- 
cine,  who  washes  a  great  deal  but  wears  dirty 
white  cotton  pants  which  he  finds  touching. 
In  the  end.  he  captures  and  loses  both.”  (TLS) 
Published  m  1963  as  L’ Okapi. 


‘In  [the  narrator]  we  see  the  age-old  struggle 
between  the  desire  to  retain  life  and  the  fears 
of  advancing  years.  In  his  instance,  he  hopes  to 
grasp,  life  again  through  sexual  domination  of 
the  girl  Francme,  and  by  capturing  the  legend¬ 
ary  animal,  the  Okapi,  which  will  somehow 
bring  him  peace  of  mind  and  spirit.  His  assault 
on  the  indifference  of  Francine  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  relationship  may  offend  some 
readers.  .  .  .  However,  the  reader  who  believes 
that  horror,  ugliness,  and  brutality  are  the  main 
substances  .of  life  today  will  find  in  this  novel 
an  affirmation  of  his  belief.  Do  not  mistake  me, 
the  story  is  exciting  and  holds  your  interest, 
but  it  is  frightening  to  realize  that  in  the  end 
you  do  not  care  what  happens  to  these  people, 
for  there  is  no  true  reality  to  their  own  involve¬ 
ment  with  life.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  90:4106  O  1  ’65  380w 
Reviewed  by  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  70:978  D  17  ’65  380w 
Reviewed  by  John  Knowles 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  2  ’66  600w 


uxapi  ±<  ever  uses  Alnca  for  the  usual  sym¬ 
bolic  purposes:  the  exploration  of  the  primitive 
aspects  of  .lust  and  death.  .  .  .  The  blurb  in¬ 
vokes  Hemingway,  but  Hemingway  never  wrote 
so  long-windedly,  though  occasionally  he  wrote 
as  sentimentally.  There  are  some  good  and 
feeling  descriptions  of  jungle  scenery  and  wild 
life,  and  occasionally  M.  Diold  makes  us  feel 
the  real  tension  he  senses  in  the  relationship 
between  the  middle-aged  and  the  young.  But 
he  makes  his  point— and  repeats  his  seduction 
scene — once  or  twice  too  often." 

TLS  p673  Ag  5  ’65  200w 


DIRSH,  V.  M.  The  African  genera  of  acridoidea: 
ihSO  Cambridge tl'l0CUSt  ^  C6ntre‘  578p  11 
595.7  Locusts — Africa  65-14855 

This  volume,  a  companion  work  to  H  B 
Johnston  s  Annotated  Catalogue  of  African 
Grasshoppers,  contains  identification  keys  to 
the.  472  genera.  Terminology  of  the  morpho¬ 
logical  characters.  Index.  y 


“For  each  genus,,  there  is  a  concise  modem 
description  and  a  list  of  the  species  considered 
valid  for  Africa:  for  each  species  the  African 
countries  from  which  it  is  recorded  are  listed 
Fhere  is  a  total  of  1882  species.  .  .  .  The  illus¬ 
trations. .  made  by  four  different  artists,  are  an 
outstanding  feature,  representing  all  but  11  of 
the  genera.  Contributing  to  the  clarity  of  the 
book  is  the  well- illustrated  introductory  section 
on  terminology.  This  book  is  a  landmark  in 
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acridology,  and  its  author  and  sponsoring  organ¬ 
ization  deserve  great  credit.  Potential  American 
buyers  may  be  startled  to  learn  that  the  listed 
price  ($37.50)  is  considerably  higher  in  dollars 
than  in  English  currency;  the  equivalent  of 
£10  is  $28.”  A.  B.  Gurney 

Science  150:1705  D  24  '65  300w 
Sci  Am  214:132  Ja  ’66  120w 


DISNEY,  DORIS  MILES.  At  some  forgotten 
door.  284p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-16929 

“In  1887,  the  summer  she  was  23,  Hetty 
Eaton  was  summoned  by  her  dying  father, 
the  tall,  stiff,  unsmiling  man  she  had  seen 
only  once  each  year  since  the  age  of  six.  At 
that  time  she  was  sent  to  live  with  her  grand¬ 
mother  in  another  town  because  her  mother 
had  disappeared.  When  her  father  recognized 
her  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  her  other 
grandmother,  he  made  her  his  heir,  and  after 
his  death  Hetty  had  to  adjust  to  life  in  the 
great  house  in  Eatonville,  with  her  stepmother 
and  her  stepmother’s  son.  Reed  Whittemore.” 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:126  Je  15  ’66  80w 


“The  shadows  of  the  past  haunt  this  Gothic 
tale  which  is  interpreted  with  Mrs.  Disney’s  un¬ 
usual  psychological  skill.  It  will  appeal  to  a 
wider  audience  than  do  most  titles  on  the 
mystery  shelves  and  should  be  considered  by 
even  small  libraries.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2518  My  15  ’66  160w 


"A  leisurely  and  unsurprising  story,  but  un¬ 
commonly  smooth  and  readable  and  with  a 
welcome  touch  of  grisly  shock  in  its  finale.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  3  ’66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  ’66  30w 


DJILAS,  MILOVAN.  Njegos:  poet,  prince,  bish¬ 
op;  introd.  and  tr.  by  Michael  B.  Petrovich; 
pref.  by  William  Jovanovich.  498p  $10  Har- 
court 

B  or  92  Peter  II,  Prince  Bishop  of  Monte¬ 
negro  66-12915 

A  biography  of  Petar  II  Petrovid  Njegos  (or 
Rade)  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  who 
“ruled  Montenegro  from  1833,  when  he  was  18, 
until  his  death  in  1851.  His  mission  was  to 
unite  the  Montenegrin  clans  under  a  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  keep  that  union  free  from 
Turkish  rule.  But  Njegos  is  equally  remember¬ 
ed  for  his  .  .  .  poetry,  the  most  outstanding 
being  the  dramatic  poem,.  ‘The  Mountain 
Wreath.’  ”  (Library  J)  Genealogical  chart  of 
the  Petrovic- Njegos  dynasty.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:42  My  1  ’66  500w 

“[There  are]  poignant  episodes,  pungent  quo¬ 
tations,  and  occasionally  penetrating  remarks 
[in  this  book].  But,  for  the  most  part,  Djilas 
rambles  and  repeats  himself,  moralizes  and  phi¬ 
losophizes  away  windily,  and  untidily  struggles 
to  resolve  emotional  ambivalences  about  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  life  in  general.  .  .  .  The  reader,  how¬ 
ever  compassionate,  cannot  accept  inchoate 
structuring,  loose  paragraphs,  tottering  sen¬ 
tences,  tautologies,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  kind  of 
peasant  hamminess  that  thinks  itself  elegant, 
indeed  Olympian.  .  .  .  [The  translator]  has  con¬ 
tributed  very  little  [by]  his  translation  except 
clumsiness  and  mistakes  of  all  kinds.  I  shall 
pass  over  the  bad  English  and  poor  construc¬ 
tions  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page;  but 
what  of  the  gross  inaccuracies  that  change  or 
obfuscate  Djilas’s  meaning?”  John  Simon 
Book  Week  p4  My  29  ’66  850w 
Choice  3:841  N  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ap  21  66 
1150w 

“A  huge  and  excellent  biography  of  a  leading 
figure  in  Balkan  history.  .  .  .  Djilas  devotes 
almost  a  third  of  his  books  to  an  analysis  of 
Njegos’  literary  work.  Otherwise,  the  book  is 
an  intimate  portrayal  of  .Njegos  life  and  the 
spirit  and  character  of  his  people.  Written  m 
a  consistently  vibrant  and  pithy  style  and 
based  on  a  wealth  of  sources,  the  book  is 
recommended  for  collections  m  Slavic  history 
and  literature.”  P.  E  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:2048  Ap  15  66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  42:76  J1  30  66  2300w 

“Djilas’s  chapters  on  the  life  and  rule  of 
NjegoS  are  superb,  better  even  than  the  dis¬ 


cussion  of  his  poetry.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
[Djilas’  study  of  NjegoS’s  three  major  poeti¬ 
cal]  works  is  somewhat  marred  by  his  attempt 
to  link  them  in  an  unconscious  system.  .  .  . 
Professor  Petrovich  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  very  readable  translation.  Moreover,  his 
introduction  is  extremely  helpful  for  the  reader 
who  may  know  little  or  nothing  about  Monte¬ 
negro,  Njegos,  or  Djilas.  His  comparison  of 
the  two  writers  is  illuminating.  Especially  is 
[he]  to  be  complimented  on  the  bibliography 
that  he  has  gathered  of  works  that  Djilas 
must  at  some  time  have  used.”  A.  B.  Lord 

Sat  R  49:29  Ap  30  ’66  llOOw 
“Milovan  Djilas  is  probably  the  world’s  most 
publicized  political  prisoner.  .  .  .  He  has  lan¬ 
guished  [in  jail]  loquaciously  for  almost  a 
decade,  fearlessly  issuing  criticism,  history 
and  fiction  about  life  in  Yugoslavia  (Conver¬ 
sations  with  Stalin  [BRD  1962],  The  New 
Class  [BRD  1957]).  This  book,  completed  in 
1959  ...  is  severely  out  of  phase  with  Djilas’ 
usually  remarkable  work,  however.  It  is  turgid 
in  style  and  parochial  in  scope." 

Time  87:92  Ap  22  ’66  130w 


DMYTRYSHYN,  BASIL.  USSR:  a  concise  his¬ 
tory.  620p  il  maps  $8.95  Scribner 
947.084  Russia— History— 1917-  65-10481 

“The  first  four  chapters  [of  the  book]  em¬ 
phasize  the  revolutionary  movement.  the 
events  of  1917  and  the  Civil  War  period,  with 
special  focus  on  the  nationality  problem  and 
the  counterrevolutionary  forces  (possibly  re¬ 
flecting  Dmytryshyn’s  Polish  perspective).  Sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  present  a  summary  of  Soviet 
developments  by  decades.  One  hundred  pages 
of  appendices:  census  data,  biographical  notes, 
1936  Constitution  of  the  U.lS.S.R.,  1961  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  CPSU,  etc.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“A  relatively  brief  summary,  written  in  a 
clear,  narrative  style;  a  suitable  text  for  a 
short  survey  of  Soviet  history.” 

Choice  3:249  My  ’66  llOw 
“The  appendixes  are  the  volume’s  principal 
recommendations.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  data  are  not  amplified  by  the  text,  which 
is  pedestrian,  imprecise  .  .  .  and  littered  with 
ordinary  phrases  inexplicably  set  off  in  quotes. 
.  .  .  A  further  annoyance  is  the  incessant  use 
of  undocumented  references.  .  .  .  Because  of 
its  lack  of  style,  critical  interpretation,  or 
regard  for  the  basic  canons  of  scholarship,  this 
is  not  recommended  for  either  general  or  aca¬ 
demic  collections.”  Rosemary  Neiswender 
Library  J  90:1318  Mr  15  ’65  210w 


DOBIE,  J.  FRANK.  Rattlesnakes.  201p  $5  Little 
598.1  Snakes  65-20737 

“Here  are  observations  and  speculations, 
legends  and  yams,  even  gossip  about  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  [rattlesnakes]  .  .  .  their  re¬ 
ported  size,  deadliness1,  and  power  to  charm 
their  natural  enemies.  Here  are  descriptions  of 
actual  fights  to  the  death  between  rattlesnakes 
and  other  animals  and  accounts  of  the  strange 
experiences  human  beings  have  had  with  them, 
as  well  as  tips  on  how  to  act  when  you  see 
one  and  where  to  find  them.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“The  scratch-and-spit  narrative  leaves  its 
stall  with  a  bound  and  yahoos  its  way  over  the 
Southwest’s  prairies,  giving  us  rattler-cMm- 
equus  in  dozens  of  cleanly  little  (mostly  hog- 
wash)  anecdotes.  Essence:  this  is  a  demed 
good  little  book,  pard’ner,  if  yer  the  kind  ‘who 
never  looked  inside  a  scientific  book.’  ”  Russell 
PstGrson 

Book  Week  p8  Ja  9  ’66  160w 
“The  usual  charm  of  the  late  Dean  of  South¬ 
western  writers  is,  of  course,  present  here. 
.  .  .  In  this  small  volume  Dobie  has  chosen 
well.  .  .  .  This  is  assuredly  a  book  for  any 
herpetologist  and  folklorist  and  for  anyone  else 
with  an  interest  in  snakes."  Walter  Necker 
Library  J  90:4097  O  1  ’65  150w 
Library  J  90:5537  D  15  ’65  80w  [YA] 


DOCTOROW,  E.  L.  Big  as  life.  218p  $4.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

66-13845 

‘  ‘When  two  immense,  seemingly  immobile 
naked  human  figures  appear  standing  in  New 
York  harbor,  towering  over  the  skyline  (and 
giving  off  a  horrid  stench),  general  panic 
breaks  loose.  .  .  .  New  York  is  put  under 
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DOCTOROW,  E.  L. — Continued 
martial  law  and  the  country  desperately  be¬ 
gins  to  mobilize  its  resources  to  cope  with  the 
threat.  Scientific  investigation  discovers  that 
these  huge  creatures  exist  in  a  system  of  time 
that  is  in  proportion  to  their  lives.  .  .  .  Against 
this  background,  the  novel  concerns  itself  with 
the  lives  and  morals  of  the  people  who  remain 
in  the  terrorized  city.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Doctorow  probes  the  vast  significance  that 
the  crisis  gives  to  what  would  ordinarily  be 
minor  daily  actions.  Ultimately,  however,  .this 
is  an  optimistic  novel  that  sees  the  spirit  of 
man  picking  up  the  threads  of  lile  from .  a 
desperate  situation  and  deciding  to  start  again. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  also  marred  by  numerous 
overly  graphic  passages  of  description  of  sex¬ 
ual  action  and  by  the  implied  and  finally 
stated  position  that  religion  in  general  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  particular  has  nothing 
meaningful  to  say  in  the  face  of  such  a  crisis. 

J.  W.  H,ttmaneii  ^  Je  l 

R<’Vl“r|^kbyW?S"p4f7y5l  W  mow 

‘‘[This  is]  a  kind  of  space-age  Evelyn 
Waugh  ...  [in  which]  the  three  principal 
characters  .  .  .  huddle  together  as  the  social 
order  disintegrates,  and  Doctorow’ s  dead-pan 
manner  .  .  .  turns  from  satire  to  tenderness 
and  human  concern.  A  performance  closer  to 
James  Purdy  than  to  Orwell  and  Huxley,  but 
in  a  minor  key.” 

Choice  3:769  N  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:2086  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


DODDS,  DONALD  G.  Wild  captives:  il.  by 
Ronald  Andrews.  llOp  $3.95  St  Martins 

596  Animals — Juvenile  literature  65-17064 
"The  author  has  gone  deep  into  Newfound¬ 
land  country  to  describe,  in  narrative  fashion, 
the  individual  life  cycles  of  a  number  of 
animals,  including  the  moose,  the  beaver,  the 
lynx,  the  hare  and  the  caribou.  .  .  .  Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘Mr.  Dodds  says  in  the  preface  .  .  .  that 
he  has  attempted  ‘to  show  in  a  non-anthro- 
pomorphic  way  a  part  of  the  environment 
in  which  each  animal  lives.’  He  has  succeeded 
admirably.  The  narrative  is  simple,  beautiful, 
extremely  effective,  and  reminiscent  at  times 
of  Gustav  Eckstein’s  classic  Everyday  Miracle 
[BRD  1948].”  M.  K.  Wagner 

Library  J  91:1070  F  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  book]  is  more  a  story  of  death  than 
of  life.  Mr  Dodds  decries  the  terrible  and 
needless  killing  of  so  much  wildlife  by  means 
of  the  gun  and  the  trap,  but  the  book  left  me 
with  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  rather  than  in¬ 
spiration  to  save  these  animals.  For  example, 
the  epilogue,  which  should  have  proposed  con¬ 
crete  ways  to  conserve,  instead  told  the  story 
of  a  moose  being  quartered.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  75:73  N  ’66  120w 
“Rarely  has  the  balance  of  nature  been  more 
vividly,  and  more  grimly  portrayed  than  in 
this  collection  of  11  wildlife  stories.  .  .  . 

[They]  are  fascinating  in  their  accuracy  and 
wealth  of  detail,  and  a  welcome  change  from 
the  more  usual  sugar-coated  wilderness  stories. 
Here  are  the  realities  of  death  and  survival 
in  the  forests  where  fear  is  the  frequent  com¬ 
panion  of  every  animal.  Particularly  rewarding 
is  the  picture  drawn  of  man,  the  too  often 
callous  and  unthinking  hunter.”  M.  J.  Shapiro 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  5  ’65  120w 


DODDS,  E.  R.  Pagan  and  Christian  in  an  age 
of  anxiety:  some  aspects  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Constantine. 
(Belfast,  Ireland.  Queen’s  univ.  The  Wiles 
lectures,  1963)  144p  $5.50  Cambridge 
291.4  Christianity  and  other  religions 

65-15309 

“In  these  [four]  lectures  Professor  Dodds  ex¬ 
amines,  from  a  sociological  and  psychological 
standpoint,  the  personal  religious  attitudes  and 
experiences  common  to  pagans  and  Christians 
in  the  period  between  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Constantine,  and  seeks  to  show  not  only  wha* 
was  happening,  but  why.  Professor  Dodds  first 
discusses  the  general  attitudes  to  the  world 
and  the  human  condition  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries.  .  .  .  He  then  turns  to  specific  types 
of  experience,  including  world-hatred  and  as¬ 
ceticism,  dreams  and  states  of  possession,  and 


pagan  and  Christian  mysticism.  Finally  he  con¬ 
siders  both  pagan  views  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  views  of  paganism  as  they  emerge  in 
the  literature  of  the  time.”  (Publisher  s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“One  of  the  greatest  of  classical  scholars 
.  .  .  [writes  with]  immense  and  exacting  eruui- 
tion  synthesized  with  the  aid  of  insights  bor¬ 
rowed  from  psychoanalysis  and  anthropology. 

.  [He]  offers  valuable  insights,  such  as  that 
in'  this  period,  in  many  areas  involving  religion, 
the  differences  between  pagan  and  Christian 
are  minimal  or  nonexistent.  The  text  reads 
easily  and  interestingly;  the  scholarly  material 
is  confined  to  tightly  packed  footnotes.  .  .  . 
The  book  should  certainly  be  in  every  college 


or  university  library.” 

Choice  3:134  Ap  66  160w 
“The  author  is  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
emeritus  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  The  lectures  reflect 
.  .  .  [his]  personal  reactions  and  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  systematic  picture  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  period.  As  a  subjective 
interpretation  of  a  large  and  complex  subject, 
the  book  will  interest  scholars  already  familiar 
with  the  material.  It  is  not  a  book  for  begin¬ 
ners.”  Glanville  Downey- 

Class  World  59:166  Ja  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Auden 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:5  F  17 


'66  3650w 


“The  outstanding-  characteristics  of  [Profes¬ 
sor  Dodd’s]  work  .  .  .  are  a  rather  rare  union  of 
detachment  and  sympathy,  a  combination  of 
precise  scholarship  and  a  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  contemporary  psychological  theories  un¬ 
usual  in  a  classical  scholar,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  an  ability  to  write  very  well.  .  .  .  He  has 
produced  a  brief,  but  wide-ranging,  accurate 
and  well  documented  survey  of  the  religious  life 
of  his  Age  of  Anxiety,  concentrating  rather 
more  on  what  pagans  and  Christians  had  in 
common  than  what  divided  them.  .  .  .  He  ends 
with  some  brief,  but  highly  interesting,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

TLS  p963  O  28  ’65  700w 


DODDS,  E.  R.,  ed.  The  strings  are  false.  See 
MacNeice.  L. 


DODDS,  JOHN  W.  Everyday  life  in  twentieth 
century  America:  ed.  by  Louis  B.  Wright. 
254p  il  $3.50  Putnam 

917.3  U.S. — Social  life  and  customs — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Twentieth  century — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  64-18036 

A  “professor  of  English  and  the  Humanities 
at  Stanford  University  who  was  born  early 
in  the  first  decade  of  our  century  recalls 
social  and  cultural  phenomena,  and  supplies 
statistical  comparisons,  to  reflect  what  life  was 
like — then  and  now.  .  .  .  Grades  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Immature  students  may  not  be  ready  for  this 
book  because  of  some  of  the  photographs  used.” 
Best  Sell  26:100  Je  1  '66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 
’66  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  lOw 
Horn  Bk  42:446  Ag  ’66  80w  [YA] 

“For  the  older  reader  there  is  a  touch  of 
nostalgia,  for  the  younger,  an  often  fascinat¬ 
ing  glimpse  of  another  era:  for  both,  an 
epitome  of  American  life,  from  transportation, 
books,  songs,  and  entertainment,  to  science, 
invention,  and  technology.  It  is  amazing  that 
a  task  of  such  magnitude  should  succeed, 
but  the  book  does  largely  sum  up  the  twentieth 
century  and  includes  a  good  list  for  further 
reading.  Grades  ten  to  twelve.”  Louise  Browner 
Library  J  91:433  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“Mr.  Dodds  is  at  his  best  rebuking  our  age 
for  its  excesses  and  aberrations.  He  thrusts 
and  gibes  at  our  ‘sick’  humor,  materialism, 
literature  and  TV.  ...  If  you’re  over  40 
you  11  probably  agree  with  such  criticisms  and 
be  jogged  into  reminiscing  by  everything  in 
this  lively  recital  of  surface  interests  and 
oddities  from  the  creations  of  Horatio  Alger 
Jr.  to  Florenz  Ziegfeld.  But  to  most  teen¬ 
agers  those  antique  days  before  World  War  n 
are  still  going  to  seem  curiously  square.” 
G.  A.  Woods 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  20  ’66  UOw 
[YA] 
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.  [The  author]  paints  a  lively  picture  and  he 
gives  us  a  great  many  facts,  some  of  which 
may  surprise  even  those  who  think  they  know 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  There  are  perhaps 
rather  too  many  statistics.  Newspapers,  radio 
and  television  are  skimped.  .  .  .  But  if  he  is 
no  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  [Professor  Dodds]  has 
made  a  readable  job  of  a  well-researched  com¬ 
pilation.” 

TLS  p3G8  Ap  28  ’66  240w 


DODERER,  HEIM1TO  VON.  The  waterfalls  of 
Slunj;  tr.  by  Eithne  Wilkins  and  Ernst 
Kaiser.  375p  $6.95  Harcourt 

66-23805 

“Set  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  of  the 
belle  epoque.  .  .  .  [the  hook’s]  central  char¬ 
acters  are  the  Claytons,  English  machinery 
manufacturers  who  come  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Vienna  in  1877.  The  general  pattern  of  the 
novel  is  the  interworking  of  the  Claytons’ 
lives  with  the  lives  of  their  numerous  Austrian 
friends  and  associates.  .  .  .  Their  lives  all 
rotate  around  the  obscure  little  Croatian  town 
of  Slunj  and  its  waterfalls,  where  Robert  and 
Harriet  [Clayton]  go  on  their  honeymoon  .  .  . 
and  where  Donald  [their  son]  eventually  dies 
in  a  curious  and  grotesque  accident.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor)  Originally  published  as 
Die  Wasserfalle  von  Slunj. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:314  N  15  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Cassill 

Book  Week  p6  N  13  ’66  310w 
“[This]  might  have  been  written  a  hundred 
years  ago.  .  .  .  The  structure  is  more  or 
less  that  of  ‘The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey’  [by 
Thornton  Wilder,  BRD  1927]  multiplied  by  ten — 
but  unfortunately  Von  Doderer  has  never  really 
mastered  the  craft  of  Action  well  enough  to 
handle  such  an  intricate  plan.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
difficulty  with  the  problem  that  .  .  .  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  modern  novel — that  of  point- 
of-view.  He  skips  from  the  thoughts  of  one 
character  to  another  so  abruptly  that  we  have 
no  time  to  associate  ourselves  empathically 
with  any  of  them,  and,  even  worse,  he  intrudes 
in  his  own  voice  .  .  .  [destroying]  the 

novelistic  illusion.  ...  It  is  sufficient  to 
compare  it  with  [Thomas  Mann’s]  ‘Budden- 
brooks’  [BRD  1924],  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  great  novel  and  one  that  is  not 
quite  Arst-rate.”  Donald  Heiney  ... 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  20  66 
65  Ow 

Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Hirsch  „ _ 

Library  J  91:5644  N  15  66  150w 
“[This]  Arst  part  of  a  projected  tetralogy 
.  .  .  promises  to  be  as  large  in  scope  and 
scale  as  The  Demons  [BRD  1961].  .  .  .  Like 
[that]  it  is  a  ‘total  novel.’  .  .  .  The  range  of 
[Doderer’s]  sympathies  and  empathies  .  .  . 
is  greater  than  either  Mann’s  or  Proust  s.  He 
excels  at  the  portrayal  of  characters  who  are 
neither  sophisticated  nor  highly  articulate.  .  .  . 
One  instance  of  this  ...  is  the  dilemma  of 
[Donald  Clayton  which]  is  not  analyzed  and 
explained,  as  it  would  be  .  .  .  by  Thomas 
Mann,  but  enacted  in  terms  of  the  character  s 
own  experience  and  sensibility.  .  .  .  [Doderer  s] 
power  to  re-create  environments  and  evoke 
their  scenery,  .  .  .  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
other  living  novelist,  .  .  .  also  serves  to 

enlarge  our  experience  and  sharpen  our  self- 
knowledge.  The  interaction  between  character 
and  environment  has  been  beautifully  rendered 
in  the  English  version.”  Michael  Hamburger 
Nation  203:519  N  14  '66  700w 

“What  transpires  in  the  underbelly  of  Old 
Vienna,  then,  is  something  like  the  New 
Cruelty  so  fashionable  among  novelists  now. 
.  .  .  The  yummy  trappings  of  historical 

romance  turn  into  an  all  too  modern  universe 
running  secretly,  inscrutably  amok  against  the 
protagonist.  That  this  should  happen  to  the 
sweet  beat  of  three-quarter  time  seems,  ac¬ 
tually,  rather  logical:  Freud,  Donald’s  co¬ 
resident  and  contemporary,  was  one  of  the 
important  discoverers  of  the  anti-hero.  .  .  . 
Donald  suffers  palely  from  a  brilliant  milieu; 
and  somehow,  poor  devil,  he  doesn’t  live  up 
to  the  potential  of  his  own  pathology.  In  the 
end  we  remember  not  him.  only  his  destroyers 
and  his  destruction.  But  the  destruction  makes 
a  long  and  heavily  intricate  book  worthwhile.” 
Frederic  Morton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  O  16  ’66  1050w 

Reviewed  by  J,  P.  Bauke 

Sat  R  49:38  D  17  ’66  700w 

Time  88:132  O  14  ’66  180w 


DODGE,  ERNEST  S.  New  England  and  the 
South  Seas.  216p  il  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
990  Oceania  65-19823 

“This  book  is  in  substance  a  series  of  eight 
lectures  given  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston  during  February  1962.  .  .  .  These  lec¬ 
tures  were  planned  to  emphasize  certain  com¬ 
mon  facets  of  New  England  and  South  Sea 
history,  and  the  economic,  cultural,  religious, 
and  political  effect  of  the  one  region  upon  the 
other — but  especially  of  Yankee  inAuence  in 
the  PaciAc.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  paradise  myth  has  taken  its  place  in 
American  tradition  and  literature  largely 
through  those  Yankee  traders  and  whalers  who 
brought  back  exotic  souvenirs  and  reminiscences 
of  green  islands  in  blue  seas.  As  the  author 
shows,  danger  was  a  constant  concomitant  of 
this  pleasantness,  but  the  aura  of  romance 
never  faded.  This  book  of  informative  his¬ 
torical  essays  ...  is  delightfully  Alustrated 
and  printed.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:883  Mr  ’66  60w 


“[This  work]  retains  the  conversational  tone, 
the  intimate  glimpse,  and  the  New  England 
humor  that  marked  its  Arst  delivery.  .  .  .  The 
story  has  never  been  fully  told,  though  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  the  logbooks  required  of  ail 
members  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
now  housed  in  the  immaculately  kept  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem,  of  which  Mr.  Dodge 
is  Director,  exist  in  abundance.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
is  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  in  more 
exhaustive  detail  in  more  restricted  compass 
with  greater  analytical  precision.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Dodge  will  expand  further  upon  the  lec¬ 
tures  ...  to  meet  the  more  basic  critical  need 
for  a  fully  elaborated  scholarly  study  of  this 
important  aspect  of  New  England  history.” 
W.  E.  Washburn 

New  Eng  Q  39:249  Je  ’66  600w 


DODGE,  NORTON  T.  Women  in  the  Soviet 
economy;  their  role  in  economic,  scientiAc. 
and  technical  development;  a  study  sponsored 
by  the  For.  studies  group.  Office  of  economic 
and  manpower  studies,  Nat.  science  founda¬ 
tion,  and  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Dept,  of  economics,  Univ.  of  Maryland. 
331p  $10  Johns  Hopkins  press 

309.2  Women  in  Russia  66-14375 

“This  study  examines  Soviet  utilization  of 
human  resources — speciffcally,  the  resources  of 
women — and  attempts  to  present  a  broad  survey 
of  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  Soviet 
economy,  particularly  in  science  and  technology. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  intended  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  an  understanding  of  the  forces  which  have 
shaped  the  role  of  women  in  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  Soviet  economic  development.” 
(Introd)  Statistical  appendixes.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“For  many  years  to  come  this  will  remain 
the  deffnitive  work  on  the  subject.  It  is 
scrupulously  fair,  well-researched,  properly 
documented.  and  profusely  supplied  with 
statistical  Agures  and  charts.  It  is  quite  broad 
in  conception  and  views  the  role  of  women  in 
the  Soviet  economy  .  .  .  historically,  demo- 
graphically,  politically,  and  ideologically.  Some 
very  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  wom¬ 
en’s  education,  career  motivation,  and  certain 
local  differences,  primarily  those  in  Asian  re¬ 
publics  with  Moslem  culture.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  ...  is  an  excessive  reliance  on  published 
Soviet  sources.  Still,  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
sophisticated  analysis  is  evidenced  throughout. 
.  .  .  Enthusiastically  recommended.”  Oleg 

Ivsky 

Library  J  91:3459  J1  ’66  210w 


[Mr.  Dodge]  contends  that  the  recent  and 
impending  decline  in  the  proportion  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  semi-professional  women  in  the 
Soviet  labor  force  is  a  reffection  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  available  and  of  a 
tacit  recognition  on  the  part  of  Soviet  planners 
that  women  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  less 
productive  than  men  in  view  of  an  inherent 
conflict  between  the  obligations  of  ‘family  and 
work.  Yet.  the  fact  remains  that  this  second 
conclusion  is  ad  hoc  and  largely  after  the  fact 
•  ..  •  .The  conclusions  of  this  book  .  .  .  are 
not  the  conclusions  of  social  science,  but 
reflect  a  sense  of  Realpolitik  that  pervades  the 
official  view  of  all  things  Soviet,  and  the 
‘manpower.  Aeld’  generally.”  Walter  Phillips 
Science  154:756  N  11  '66  700w  P 


DODGSON,  CHARLES  LUTWIDGE.  See  Car- 
roil,  J-i. 
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DODINGTON,  GEORGE  BUBB.  The  political 

journal  of  George  Bubb  Dodington;  ed.  by 
John  Carswell  and  Lewis  Arnold  Draile.  47 bp 
$11.20  Oxford 

B  or  92,  Great  Britain — History — 1714-1837 

65-9274 

Dodington  was  a  minor  political  figure  of 
eighteenth- century  England.  When  his  Diary 
was  published  after  his  death,  it  ‘made  its 
author  a  stock  character  in  the  drama  of 
eighteenth- century  English  politics.  .  .  .  lhe 
editor  of  the  volume,  a  parliamentary  reformer 
named  H.  P.  Wyndham,  achieved  his  goal 
of  ridiculing  Dodington  as  typical  of  those  who 
governed  England  under  a  corrupt  representa¬ 
tive  system.  .  .  .  The  new  editors,  using  the 
Dodington  materials  at  Harvard,  have  .  .  .  cor¬ 
rected  the  text.  They  have  also  inserted  let¬ 
ters  [from  or  to  Dodington,  and  retitled  the 
work].”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“Wyndham,  it  appears,  took  liberties  with  the 
text  and  omitted  such  enlightening  political  en¬ 
tries  as  ‘Thursday.  The  family  only,  and  bat- 
urday.  The  same.  We  drove  out.  .  .  .  Llhe 
editors  have]  supplied  these  deficiencies.  .  .  . 
[The  letters]  add  mites  to  our  knowledge  of 
Dodington’s  activities.  .  .  .  All  the  same,  stu¬ 
dents  of  eighteenth-century  English  politics 
will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  the  old  vil¬ 
lain’s  diary.”  A.  S.  Foord 

Am  Hist  R  71:1331  J1  66  320w 
“The  Diary,  .  .  .  now  published  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  meeting  modern  editorial  standards,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  correspondence  (much  of  it 
previously  unpublished)  .  .  .  has  varied  use¬ 
fulness:  for  its  depiction  of  the  borough  mon- 
gering  politics  of  the  time,  for  its  account  ol 
the  ineffectual  politics  of  Frederick.  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  for  its  intimate  accounts  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  III) .  This 
well  '  made  volume  is  essential  for  graduate 
work  in  18th-century  English  history  and  is 
strongly  recommended  for  undergraduate  li¬ 
braries  with  strong  collections  in  English  his- 
tory." 

Choice  3:357  Je  ’66  170w 
“[The]  title  has  been  changed  to  Political 
Journal,  though  the  proportion  of  politics  is 
considerably  less  than  it  was  in  .  .  .  Wynd¬ 
ham’ s  edition  of  1784.  .  .  .  Dodington’s  punc¬ 
tuation  and  spelling  are  not  reproduced,  exactly: 
what  we  are  given  is  still  some  sort  of  improve¬ 
ment  on  Dodington,  and  we  must  take  the 
improvement  on  trust.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  do  so.  Some  of  the  footnotes  give  informa- 
t5on  so  inaccurate  and  gratuitous  that  one  s 
confidence  in  this  as  a  scholarly  edition  is 
shaken.  ...  It  is  a  dull  Diary  really,  written 
by  an  incurable  optimist  who  just  fails  to  be 
a  political  nobody,  and  enlivened  only  by  a 
few  accounts  of  long  conversations  with  men 
in  power.”  Betty  Kemp  „  _ _ 

New  Statesman  70:1034  D  31  6o  SOOw 
“The  years  1749-62  .  .  .  were  eventful  Tones] 
in  English  politics  and  the  journal  of  a  prom¬ 
inent,  even  if  not  very  successful,  politician 
taking  part  in  them  is  bound  to  be  important. 
Moreover  [his]  irregular  political  career  makes 
his  evidence  often  complementary  to  that  of 
others,  while  his  idiosyncratic  character  and 
the  frankness  and  vigour  of  his  narrative  add 
to  its  importance.  .  .  .  As  one  reads  this 

excellent  edition  of  his  journal  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  from  his  papers  which  Is  added  to  it, 
it  is  brought  home  to  one  that  there  was  some 
quality  of  warmth  and  humanity  about  this  odd 
man  out  which  called  forth  the  sympathies  of 
those  he  was  dealing  with.” 

TLS  p38  Ja  20  ’66  1250W 


DOEBLER,  CHARLES  H.  Who  gets  into  col¬ 
lege — and  why.  rev  ed  253p  $3.75  Putnam 
378.1  Colleges  and  universities — Entrance 
requirements  65-20701 

In  an  appraisal  of  the  problems  of  college 
admissions,  the  Director  of  Admissions  at 
Brown  University  discusses  the  tools  and  cri¬ 
teria  used  by  the  various  institutions  “as  well 
as  the  merit  of  private  vs.  public  schools,  ad¬ 
missions  and  athletics,  finances  and  general 
procedures.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  book  will  he  most  welcome,  especially 
by  guidance  counselors  who  are  often  hard-put 
to  explain  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  students 
and  their  parents.  .  .  .  Since  the  book  is  written 
for  young  readers  it  is  not  right  to  criticize  the 
lack  of  source  material  and  references.  Some 
generalizations  escape  that  do  not  seem  war¬ 
ranted.  but  at  least  young  people  now  have  an 
attractively  written  guidance  book  as  they 
begin  to  plan  for  their  college  applications.” 

Best  Sell  25:393  Ja  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 


“An  extremely  helpful,  thoughtful  and  well 
written  book.  .  .  .  Students  and  their  parents 
should  find  the  book  invaluable  when  deciding 
what  college  to  apply  to,  how  to  go  about  it 
and  what  to  expect.  High  school  &  adult. 
E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:294  My  27  66  40w 
“The  author’s  sophisticated  provincialism  is 
obvious  in  that  he  deals  mainly  with  the 
problem  of  those  students  attempting  to  gain 
admission  to  Ivy  colleges  and  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  pattern  themselves  in  the  Ivy 
image.  [Doebler]  makes  many  questionable 
generalizations.  .  .  .  [He]  is  at  his  best  when 
he  deals  with  a  familiar  area — ‘the  tools  the 
college  uses.’  .  .  .  This  section  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book,  since  it  affords  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  inside  view  ©f  the  methods,  means, 
and  techniques  used  by  colleges  in  making 
their  decisions.  Additional  purchase.”  H.  W. 
Eaves 

Library  J  91:433  Ja  15  ’66  150w 


DOIG,  ALISON  G.,  jt.  auth.  Bibliography  of 
statistical  literature.  See  Kendall,  M.  G. 


DOIG,  JAMESON  W.,  jt.  auth.  The  assistant 
secretaries.  See  Mann,  D.  E. 


DOLCI,  DANILO.  A  new  world  in  the  making; 
tr.  from  the  Italian  by  R.  Munroe.  327p  $7.50 
Monthly  review 

309.2  Social  conditions.  Social  problems 

65-21053 

“In  the  first  and  last  chapters  I  have  tried 
to  answer  the  following  fundamental  question. 
Today,  when  one  can  no  longer  accept  blindly 
as  absolute  and  eternal  moral  laws  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  past,  what  means 
have  we  of  discovering  the  true  criteria  for  a 
new  life?  What  machinery  have  we  for  build¬ 
ing  a  new  united  world?  In  the  chapters  on 
Russia,  Jugoslavia,  Senegal  and  Ghana,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  tried  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  is  being  done  In  this  context  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  where  conditions  are  less 
familiar  to  us  than  those  existing  in  Europe 
and  the  Western  World  in  general.”  (Pref) 


“This  book  is  by  one  of  the  foremost  Italian 
planners  and  community  developers.  .  .  .  [In 
each  of  the  countries  he  visited]  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  interviews  with  people  at  all  levels  and 
was  able  to  break  away  from  official  guided 
tours  and  get  people  to  speak  freely.  The 
book  is  particularly  valuable  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problems  of  planning  in  Rus¬ 
sian  industry  and  agriculture  and  in  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  workers’  councils.  Having  no  ideological 
axe  to  grind,  Dolci  here  presents  a  very  ob¬ 
jective  picture  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  centralized  planning.  An  excellent  transla¬ 
tion.  Highly  recommended  for  undergraduate 
libraries.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:798  Ja  ’66  170w 


“Dolci  analyzes  questions  from  the  vantage 
point  of  his  bitter,  dramatic  years  in  the  slums 
of  Sicily.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  sum  up 
his  experiences;  thus  the  account  of  his  Rus¬ 
sian  journey  becomes  a  series  of  interviews 
with  bureaucrats.  .  .  .  He  is  pleased  by  the 
Yugoslavs’  experimental  attitude  toward  plan¬ 
ning,  but  is  dubious  about  the  results.  Mr. 
Dolci’s  impressions  of  Senegal  and  Ghana  are 
much  more  in  focus  than  those  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  result  is  a  moving,  amusing, 
and  captivating  description  of  these  African 
states.”  Gabriel  Gersh 

Sat  R  48:61  O  30  ’65  500w 


DOLE,  CHARLES  MINOT.  See  Dole,  M. 


DOLE,  MINOT.  Adventures  in  skiing,  by  Minot 

(Minnie)  Dole;  foreword  by  Lowell  Thomas. 

184p  $4.95  Watts,  F. 

796.9  Skis  and  skiing.  National  Ski  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  National  Ski  Patrol  System 

65-27075 

The  author  “gives  us  a  .  .  .  picture  of  his 
childhood  days  in  New  England;  of  his  college 
year  at  Yale  .  .  .  [and]  of  the  National  Ski  Pa¬ 
trol  which  he  created;  and,  finally,  he  tells  us 
the  story  of  the  Tenth  Mountain  Division, 
which  [he  founded].”  (Foreword)  Index. 


“In  this  not  over-modest  autobiography,  Mr. 
Dole  recalls  the  early  days  of  skiing  in  New 
England  and  the  people  associated  with  it— 
Hannes  Schneider,  Joe  Dodge,  Sepp  Ruschp. 
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Unfortunately  there  is  not  a  single  photograph 
in  the  hook,  although  there  is  a  full-page 
color  photograph  of  author  Dole’s  portrait  on 
the  dust  jacket.”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:959  F  15  ’66  160w 
"If  Minnie’s  story  doesn’t  have  the  graceful 
rhythm  of  a  good  downhill  run  it  does  exude 
the  warmth  of  easy  talk  around  the  fire.’’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ap  3  ’66  150w 


DOLINER,  ROY.  Sandra  Rifkin’s  jewels.  148p 
$3.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-13372 

Joel  Bayside.  "is  commissioned  by  the  Castro 
regime  to  repossess  some  ex-Cuban  jewels  now 
owned  by  Sandra  Rifkin,  wife  of  Norman 
Rifkin,  a  swindler.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R1 


"[This]  is  as  trashy  a  spy  story  as  one  could 
come  across,  wallowing  in  copulations  and 
about  as  funny  as  a  geni to -urinary  ward  in 
an  asylum  for  the  pathologically  insane.” 

Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  40w 
"The  games  which  Mr.  Doliner  resolutely  sets 
out  to  play  in  this  [parody  of  the  secret  agent 
novel]  include  Jewish-Gentila  games,  name 
games  (for  instance,  the  hero  appears  variously 
as  Joel  Bayside,  Jerome  Bensonhurst,  and 
Justin  Berger),  spy,  games,  and  sex  games, 
spiced  with  some  dreadtul  puns  and  double 
entendres.  The  games  are  sometimes  fun,  but 
just  as  often  they  are  not,  and  when  they  are 
not,  Sandra  Rifkin’s  Jewels  reads  like  a  parody 
of  a  parody  of  a  parody.”  Kenneth  Lamott 
Book  Week  pl4  Ap  10  66  230w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3776  Ag  66  50w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Mr  27  66  270w 

DOLLEN,  CHARLES,  comp.  Civil  rights;  a 
source  book.  (St  Raul  eds)  123p  $2,  pa  $1 
Daughters  of  St  Paul 

261.8  Church  and  social  problems.  Civil 
rights.  Catholic  Church  64-7926 

The  editor  “is  chairman  of  the  College  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Library  Association.  The 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  m 
regard  to  civil  rights,  as  exemplified  m  pas¬ 
toral  letters  of  American  bishops  from  1919  to 
1963,  in  Papal  bulls  and  other  messages  from 
Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1891  to  two  by  Pope  Paul  VI 
in  1963  and  1964,  and  in  various  passages  from 
the  Bible  are  presented  here.  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


"One  weakness  is  immediately  apparent:  the 
book  has  been  misnamed.  The  term  civil 
rights’  refers  generally  to  the  constitutional 
guarantees  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  14th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
and  not  to  the  quest,  in  ecclesiastical  terms, 
for  interracial  justice.  The  selections  from  the 
Bishops’  statements  are  satisfactory,  but  the 
New  Testament  quotations  leave  much  to  be 
desired  Some  of  the  most  specific  and  pertinent 
references  are  missing.  .  .  .  The  section  on  the 
papal  teachings  ...  is  the  weakest  of  all.... 
Most  of  the  material  .  .  .  is  valuable. and  can 
be  helpful  for  a  student  of  race  relations,  but 
the  most  that  can  be  said  of  its  over-all  value 
is  that  it  will  have  to  suffice  till  a  more  com- 
nlete  work  is  published.”  Roy  Gasnick 
pie  W  America  112:61  Ja  9  ’65  390w 

"A  basic  source  book  which  should  have 
parallels  from  other  Christian  and  J  ewish 
bodies.”  Ch0jce  3;220  My  ,66  100w 


DONAHOE.  BERNARD  F.  Private  plans  and 
public  dangers:  the  story  of  FDR  s  third 
nomination  25 6p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame 
press  _ 

329  3  Democratic  Party.  Roosevelt,  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano.  U.S.—  Politics  and  government 

_ 1933-1945  do-zodid 

The  author’s  “thesis  is  that  FDR  would  have 
been  renominated  for  a  .  third  term  in  1940, 
even  without  an  international  crisis,  since  no 
other  winning  candidate  of  the  liberal  New 
Deal  was  in  sight.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index.  _ 

"The  author  has  developed  [his  thesis]  with 
clarity  and  conciseness  in  an  ably  documented 
nnd  intriguing  work.  He  has  taken  us,  virtually 
montt  by  month  from  late  1936  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1940,  high-lighting  the  rise  and  fall 


of  leading  Democratic  hopefuls.  Students  of 
the  New  Deal  will  benefit  tremendously  from 
this  book  and  from  the  author’s  resort  to 
many  private  collections  ...  in  addition  to 
many  helpful  doctoral  dissertations  and  mas¬ 
ters’  theses.  I  would  urge  the  author,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  amends  to  the  Workers  Defense 
League,  which  he  identified  as  ‘Communist- 
led.’  This  organization  protected  and  strength¬ 
ened  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights.  ...  It 
has  been  closely  identified  with  Socialist  Nor¬ 
man  Thomas.”  Bernard  Bellush 

Am  Hist  R  72:334  O  ’66  400w 
“This  book  will  appeal  to  those  who  like 
the  story  of  intra-party  politics  with  its 
attendant  fights,  deals  and  personalities  of 
all  types.  .  .  .  The  author  traces  an  interest¬ 
ing  path  within  the  research  guidelines  avail¬ 
able.  .  .  .  The  book  covers  an  important  period 
and  topic,  is  adequate,  and  should  be  in  the 
political  books  collections  of  all  hut  the  smaller 
libraries.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  91:3205  Je  15  ’66  140w 


DONALD,  DAVID.  The  politics  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  1863-1867.  105p  $4  La.  state  univ.  press 
973.8  Reconstruction.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — 1865-1898.  Republican  Party 

65-24678 

“Acting  on  the  premise  that  congressmen  in 
determining  how  they  will  vote  on  a  given 
measure  are  primarily  motivated  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  re-elected,  Professor  Donald  relates 
the  voting  records  of  Republicans  to  the 
relative  security  of  their  seats.  He  demon¬ 
strates  that  this  factor,  more  than  any  other, 
determined  whether  Republican  congressmen 
voted  with  the  Moderates  or  Radicals  on  Re¬ 
construction  measures.  The  book  also  traces 
the  shifts  and  conflicts  within  the  Republican 
party  as  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  1867  took 
form  and  was  passed.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Woodward 

Am  Hist  R  72:315  O  ’66  850w 
“[Donald  suggests  that  Reconstruction  his¬ 
torians]  try  out  ‘techniques  more  frequently 
used  in  the  behavioral  sciences.’  What  follows 
then  are  three  ‘exercises’  in  the  application  of 
such  techniques.  .  .  .  [Of]  methodological  in¬ 
terest  is  the  identification  and  explanation  of 
voting  blocs  within  the  Republican  party.  .  .  . 
Donald’s  application  of  the  roll  call  technique 
seems  to  be  within  the  canons  of  acceptability 
used  by  political  scientists  but  it  also  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  problems  of  that  kind  of  analysis. 
.  .  .  What  is  missing  in  Donald’s  analysis  is 
separate  information  on  constituency  character¬ 
istics.  .  .  .  The  clear  primacy  of  political  con¬ 
siderations  and  the  severely  qualified  role  of 
ideology  are  the  substantive  themes  that  he 
accents.”  D.  R.  Reich 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:719  S  ’66  650w 
Choice  3:846  N  ’66  230w 


“[The  author]  has  made  a  careful  and  mean¬ 
ingful  analysis  of  the  actions  of  the  Congresses 
and  presents  much  of  this  material  in  table, 
graph,  and  chart  form.  Each  faction,  and  each 
division  within  the  factions,  thus  is  clearly 
delineated.  .  .  .  Historians  of  this  period — and 
others — would  be  well  advised  to  take  note  of 
Donald’s  approach.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:176  Je  '66  210w 


“At  a  recent  session  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association  political  historians  discuss¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  quantitative  data  generally 
agreed  that  calculations  of  roll  calls  and  elec¬ 
tion  returns  yielded  valuable  results.  Still, 
there  were  those  who  cautioned  that  many 
capable  historians,  inadequately  trained  and 
unaccustomed  to  these  materials,  would  not 
profit  from  the  approach.  ...  I  am  unhappy 
to  report  that  the  publication  of  David  Donald’s 
Fleming  lectures  confirms  their  every  fear.  .  .  . 
The  effort  to  substantiate  or  apply  the  [au¬ 
thor' si  formula  reveals  its  serious  inad¬ 
equacies.  ...  A  Radical’s  election  by  a  large 
vote  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  safe  seat.  But 
when  Moderates  take  office  with  large  margins 
Donald  introduces  the  realm  of  psychology,  that 
is.  his  guess  as  to1  how  secure  the  congress¬ 
man  felt.  .  .  .  The  results  are  strange.  .  .  .  We 
encounter  further  confusion  when  trying  to 
grasp  the  mechanics  of  the  process.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  that  quantitative  analyses  would  help 
shed  some  light  on  the  [subject  of  this  book]. 
Hopefully  future  practitioners  will  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  results  here.”  David  Roth¬ 
man 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:334  Je  '66  650w 
“Mr.  Donald’s  thesis  is  convincing.  One  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  this  investigation  will  be  to 
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DONALD,  DAVID — Continued 
focus  attention  on  an  important  but  sometimes 
forgotten  fact,  that  Democrats  continued  to  pro¬ 
vide  lively  competition  for  the  party  in  power 
throughout  this  controversial  period.  All  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  period  will  want  to  read  this  slim 
but  important  volume.” 

Va  Q  R  32:lxxii  spring  '66  200w 


Greek  and  Latin  which  will  be  lost  to  all 
except  the  specialist  in  numismatics  or  clas¬ 
sics.  The  bibliography  is  extensive  but  lacks 
an  accompanying  abbreviation  list.  Some  of 
the  plates  are  out  of  order  when  compared  to 
the  text.”  F.  M.  Lauritsen 

Library  J  91:2820  Je  1  ’66  80w 


DONALDSON,  GORDON.  Scotland:  James  V  to 
James  VII.  450p  maps  $12  Praeger 
941  Scotland — History  66-11446 

This  “is  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
history  of  Scotland  and  the  first  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  covers  Scotland  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  or  from  the  death  of  James  IV  at 
Flodden  Field  to  the  end  of  the  brief  reign  of 
James  VII  (James  II)  in  the  ‘Bloodless  Revo¬ 
lution’  of  1688.  These  were  the  years  of  the 
Reformation  ...  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  of 
the  combined  thrones  of  Scotland  and  England, 
of  the  Bishops’  Wars  and  the  Puritan  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  complete  work  will  consist  of  four 
volumes,  each  prepared  by  a  different  Scottish 
historian."  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Genealog¬ 
ical  table.  Index. 


“A  scholar  whose  work  has  long  been  valued 
by  the  specialist  has  written  a  much  needed 
general  history  .  .  .  which  supersedes  the  work 
of  older  historians  (e.g.  P.  H.  Brown  [History 
of  Scotland,  BRD  1910])  and  offers  much 
greater  detail  than  the  recent  New  History  of 
Scotland  by  W.  Dickinson  and  G.  S.  Pryde 
[BRD  19621.  As  expected  Donaldson’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  evolution  of  the  Scottish  Kirk, 
reflecting  his  exemplary  work  on  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  is  outstanding.  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  portion  of  the  book  is  his  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  .  .  .  Although 
the  average  American  undergraduate  may  have 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  geographical  refer¬ 
ences  and  quotations  in  this  book,  at  should 
nonetheless  be  purchased  by  every  college  li¬ 
brary  with  even  a  survey  course  on  English  or 
British  history.”  _  „„ 

Choice  3:942  D  66  140w 
“Donaldson’s  volume  promises  well  for  those 
which  are  to  come.  Recommended  for  the  his¬ 
tory  collections  of  research  libraries.”  G.  D. 
McDonald 

Library  J  91:2332  My  1  ’65  140w 


“The  real  hero  of  Professor  Donaldson's 
story  is  the  monarchy,  slowly  winning  the 
battle  for  law  and  order  against  turbulent 
barons  and  turbulent  priests.  .  .  .  This  part  of 
[his]  analysis  is  well-argued,  persuasive  and 
highly  quotable.  ...  In  his  enthusiasm  for 
monarchy  Professor  Donaldson  is,  however,  less 
than  fair  to  the  Kings  Presbyterian  opponents. 
He  is  particularly  unkind  to  the  Covenanters. 
[His]  other  main  theme  is  more  acceptable. 
He  sees  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  as  a 
national  movement  against  French  domination, 
blending  with  a  slow  and  irresistible  move 
towards  union  with  England.”  Christopher  Hill 
New  Statesman  71:93  Ja  21  ’66  1250w 


DONALDSON,  T.  L.  Architectura  numismatica: 
ancient  architecture  on  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  and  medals  [new  pref.  by  John  Emerson 
McCarthy].  361p  il  $10  Argonaut  (Chicago) 

722  Architecture,  Ancient.  Numismatics 

65-15464 

“LThe  author]  a  British  architect,  published 
this  work  in  1859  [under  the  title  ‘Architectura 
(Numismatica  or  Architectural  Medals  of  Clas¬ 
sic  Antiquity.’].  .  .  [He]  set  himself  the  task 
of  studying  some  90  buildings  and  monuments 
represented  on  coins  with  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  from  such  ancient  authors  as  Vitruvius 
and  Pausanias  and  from  surviving  inscrip¬ 
tions.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Here]  is  a  model  handbook  on  a  rather 
recondite  subject.  Yet  despite  its  age  and  its 
subject,  the  author’s  single  purpose  is  so  clear  - 
lv  achieved  that  the  book  is  well  worth  pur¬ 
chasing  for  use  wherever  students  pursue 
archaeology  and  art  history.  The  original  draw¬ 
ings  are  reproduced  in  this  reissue  with  great 
clarity.” 

Choice  3:624  O  ’66  90w 
“[This]  still  remains  a  classic  and  one  of 
the  few  on  ancient  coins  useful  to  the  smaller 
and  less  specialized  libraries.  Its  disadvantages 
are  its  limitation  to  architectural  representa¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  technical  language  and  much 


DONAT,  JOHN,  ed.  World  architecture  2.  219p 
pi  $15  Studio 

724.9  Architecture,  Modern — 20th  century 

(64-11432) 

Commentary,  photographs,  plans  and  sketches 
of  forty  new  buildings,  projects  and  planning 
ideas  in  seventeen  countries,  supplemented  by 
general  introductory  statements  comprise  this 
volume  whose  aim  is  “to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  architects  and  people  and  to  provide  a 
platform  for  the  confrontation  of  ideas  between 
a  new  generation  and  the  established  masters.” 
(Introd)  Index  of  architects  and  contributors. 
Index  of  buildings  and  projects. 


“A  useful,  well  illustrated  book.  .  .  .  The 
advantage  of  the  presentation  ...  is  that  the 
authors  seem  to  have  chosen  significant  works 
from  each  of  the  countries  that  may  or  may  not 
be  representative  of  architecture  in  general, 
but  are  provocative,  especially  when  seen  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  countries.  In  all 
cases  there  is  a  commentary  by  the  architect 
on  his  work,  which  is  not  always  informative. 
This  book  would  be  useful  in  any  art  or  ar¬ 
chitecture  collection,  as  it  is  somewhat  more 
penetrating  and  original  in  its  approach  than 
many  of  the  current  architecture  picture 
books.” 


Choice  2:766  Ja  '66  190w 


“A  sequel  to  World  Architecture  Today 
[BRD  1964],  this  volume  presents  more  very 
arbitrary  selections  of  architectural  schemes 
and  recently  completed  buildings.  .  .  .  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  new  men  and  new  ideas  and  the 
accompanying  texts  are  as  spotty  as  the 
material.  .  .  .  [Donat]  wants  his  book  to  be  ‘a 
forum  for  ideas’  but  for  lack  of  focus  he 
doesn’t  score  higher  with  that  either.  Rather 
than  a  book  he  gives  us  a  well  designed,  hard¬ 
bound  magazine.”  Wolf  Von  Echardt 

Library  J  90:3274  Ag  ’65  150w 


DONAT,  JOHN,  ed.  World  architecture  3.  2I5p 
il  $16.50  Studio 

724.9  Architecture,  Modern — 20th  century 

<64-11432) 

This  volume,  “the  third  in  a  series  of  an¬ 
nual  reviews  ...  is  the  first  to  devote  itself 
to  a  theme.  ‘Art  and  Technology:  Towards  a 
Third  Culture  in  Architecture.’  ”  (Book  Week) 
For  World  Architecture  2,  see  BRD  1966:  for 
the  first  volume  in  this  series.  World  Archi¬ 
tecture  Today,  see  BRD  1964. 


“The  intensely  local  character  of  [environ¬ 
mental]  problems  is  shown  in  an  excellent 
article  from  Ghana.  .  .  .  Except  for  this  essay, 
though,  the  book  is  disappointing — doubly  so 
because  of  the  expectations  created  by  its 
theme.  The  material  is  not  carefully  chosen 
nor  well  presented.  Most  contributors  did  not 
take  up  the  theme  at  all  and  the  presentations 
of  those  who  did  are  most  often  at  a  level  no 
better  and  sometimes  worse  than  those  of  the 
architectural  magazines.  .  .  .  Many  themes  are 
hinted  at  only  to  be  dropped,  and  far  too  much 
of  the  material  is  irrelevant  filler.”  Norton 
Just©r 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  10  ’66  1200w 

Economist  219:978  My  28  ’66  70w 
“[This]  is  no  more,  as  the  blurb  claims,  a 
review  of  world  architecture  than  were  the 
previous  volumes;  many  countries  producing 
important  buildings  are  not  represented,  and 
the  ground  is  not  covered  systematically,  nor 
is  the  material  chosen  from  a  consistent  point 
of  view.  .  .  .  The  volume  remains,  therefore, 
a  somewhat  miscellaneous  anthology  of  recent 
buildings  in  fifteen  countries,  illustrated  bv 
some  splendid  photographs,  for  the  most  part 
intelligently  discussed.  Many  of  the  buildings 
have  already  been  widely  shown  in  architec¬ 
tural  publications,  but  this  would  not  matter 
if  the  volume  was  directed  to  the  non-archi¬ 
tect  to  whom  they  would  be  less  familiar.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too  much  of  the  accompanying 
text  is  written  in  the  kind  of  jargon  which 
architects  habitually  exchange  between  them¬ 
selves  but  which  will  mean  little  to  anyone 
©Is©.” 

TLS  p568  Je  30  ’66  270w 
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DON  ELAN,  MICHAEL.  The  ideas  of  American 
foreign  policy.  272p  $6  Dufour 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  World  pol¬ 
itics — 1945-  65-17941 

These  essays  cover  the  period  from  V-J  Day 
to  1962.  The  author’s  “judgments  are  based 
upon  a  number  of  presuppositions.  He  thinks 
that  in  1945  the  United  States  acted  in  a  ‘rev¬ 
olutionary’  manner  by  trying  to  impose  a 
democratic  pattern  upon  the  conduct  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  In  contrast,  Russia’s  ap¬ 
proach  was  ‘traditional,’  for,  in  the  timeless 
fashion  of  great  powers,  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  exploit  its  military  victory  by  secur¬ 
ing  control  over  adjacent  regions  of  Eastern 
Europe.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


“The  narrative  is  encumbered  with  undi¬ 
gested  quotations,  inconsequential  dates,  and 
unidentified  forgotten  incidents.  The  book  lacks 
a  bibliography,  and  only  the  most  obvious 
sources  are  cited.  .  .  .  [The  style]  is  heavy 
handed  ana  obtuse.  A  second  reading,  however, 
reveals  a  benevolent  but  telling  criticism  of 
almost  all  recent  American  diplomatic  deci¬ 
sions.  Yet  one  does  find  a  sincere  appreciation 
for  Washington’s  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Western  Europe.”  Selig  Adler 

Am  Hist  R  71:732  Ja  ’66  390w 
“Much  of  the  argument  is  very  well  pre¬ 
sented.  .  .  .  Mr.  Donelan  [suggests]  that  be¬ 
cause  the  military  commanders  were  the  only 
public  figures  who  had  not  misled  them  or  let 
them  down,  American  thinking  passed  under 
the  dangerous  influence  of  military  metaphors. 
.  .  .  Under  Dulles  American  policy  became  in¬ 
creasingly  rigid  .  .  .  while  under  Churchill  and 
Eden  British  policy  became  increasingly  flexi¬ 
ble.  No  synthesis  ever  emerged  between  their 
rival  views.  .  .  .  The  middle  chapters  are  less 
satisfactory  than  the  earlier:  in  particular,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  Middle  East  and 
South-East  Asia  together  in  a  single  chapter, 
the  resemblances  between  Cento  and  Seato  be¬ 
ing  at  best  no  more  than  superficial.  With  the 
approach  of  the  Kennedy  era  Mr.  Donelan 
returns  to  firmer  ground.  There  are  still  some 
eccentricities  in  his  argument.  .  .  .  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  hampered,  too,  by  his  belief  that 
'the  grip  of  Communist  ideology  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mind’  has  been  a  delusion  all  through.” 

TLS  p!9  Ja  9  ’64  lOOOw 


DONLEAVY,  J.  P.  The  saddest  summer  of 
Samuel  S.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  124p  $3.95 

Dial  Pr6SS  66-11116 
"Mr.  S.  a  man  of  some  eminence  in  the  U.S. 
literary  world,  is  40,  in  his  fifth  year  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  in  Vienna.  His  most  obvious  prob¬ 
lems  are  love  and  money.  A  countess  otters 
him  a  permanent  income  as  an  opera  escort 
and  house  pet.  An  American  girl  student  offers 
love  and  even  to  take  care  of  his  frowsty  digs. 
He  refuses  both,  and  his  analyst  gives  him  up 
as  a  bad  job.”  (Time) 


“Somewhere  an  eager  readership  awaits  the 
third  novel  of  the  author  of  ‘The  Ginger  Man 
[BRD  1958],  Everywhere  reviewers  will  con¬ 
sider  themselves  challenged  as  they  try  to  guess 
just  what  readership  .it  is  that  Donleavy— 
American  born  and  Irish  educated — addresses 
himself  to.  .  .  .  It  seems  poor  Sammy’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  whoremonger  is  just  too  well-estab¬ 
lished.  No  one  can  take  him  at  his  word  when 
he  says  he  wants  domesticity,  with  bairn  play¬ 
ing  around  the  hearth  fire.  The  Countess,  is 
unconvinced.  His  analyst  doesn’t  believe  him. 
Abigail  is  completely  discombobulated  when 
he  falls  off  to  sleep  while  she  cavorts  m  the 
nude  before  him.  Finally  Samuel  S’s  fantasies 
veer  off  toward  suicide.  AH  this  is  managed 
with  true  clinical  unconcern.  Somehow  even 
the  reader  doesn’t  care  much.’’  J.  J.  McAleer 
Best  Sell  26:9  Ap  1  ’66  350w 
“[Donleavy]  is  an  extremely  good  writer, 
in  some  ways  a  remarkably  original  one;  .  .  . 
one  of  the  true  forerunners  and  legitimizers  of 
a  new  hurtfully  comic  sensibility.  .  .  .  ine 
trouble  with  ‘Samuel  S.’  is  that  it  never  quite 
manages  to  appropriate  its  theme  and  spread  it 
throughout  the  texture  of  the  work.  There  are 
too  manv  irrelevancies  and  incompletenesses. 

.  Beyond  that  there  is  the  matter  of  Sam¬ 
uel’s  final  understanding  and  its  transcription 
into  imaginative  summary  It  comes  abruptly, 
not  fully  enough  prepared  for.  a  wonderful  but 
partly  compensatory  piece  of  writing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  book.  .  .  From  a  writer  of 
Donleavy’ s  capacity  a  book  like  this,  standing 


out  as  it  does  from  so  much  cheap  ‘black’ 
humor  and  aggressive  idiosyncrasy,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  disappointment,  mild  but  real.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Gilman 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  13  ’66  1300w 
“When  I  first  read  this  very  short  novel 
it  struck  me  as  funny  but  rather  unadven¬ 
turous:  an  appendix,  in  manner  and  feeling,  to 
The  Ginger  Man  and  not  a  new  creation.  But  I 
found  it  sticking  to  memory  when  other  books 
more  obviously  memorable  were  forgotten.  And 
on  reading  it  again  1  rate  it  much  higher  than 
before,  it  is  a  demure  joke.  .  .  .  Samuel  is 
fighting  for  survival  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  His 

dilemma  is  explored,  not  solved.  But  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  wonderfully  witty  and  compassionate.” 
Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Commonweal  85:270  D  2  ’66  130w 
“There  is  enough  sarcastic  tongue-in-cheek 
comment  on  modern  mores,  tied  in  with  good 
storytelling,  to  make  this  one  of  Donleavy’s 
best.  While  complete  in  itself,  it  does  seem  to 
be  the  fragment  of  a  novel  which  holds  con¬ 
siderable  promise.  Language  is  explicit,  meta¬ 
phors  clear,  situations  as  comical  as  they  are 
outrageous.  Recommended  for  discriminating 
readers.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:962  F  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Mr  20  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Edith  Oliver 

New  Yorker  42:241  O  15  ’66  450w 
Newsweek  67:109A  Mr  21  '66  480w 
Time  87:120  Mr  18  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  56:135  O  ’66  650w 


DONNAN,  ELIZABETH,  ed.  Documents  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  history  of  the  slave  trade  to 
America.  4v  $75  Octagon  bks,  175  5th  av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

380  Slave  trade.  Slavery  in  the  U.S. 

65-15753 

Contents:  v  1,  1441-1700;  v2,  The  eighteenth 
century;  v3.  New  England  and  the  Middle 
colonies;  v4,  The  border  colonies  and  the 
Southern  colonies.  These  volumes,  first  pub¬ 
lished  1930-1935,  illustrate  “the  history  of  the 
trade  from  the  penetration  of  Africa  for  labor 
by  European  nations  to  its  prohibition  by  the 
laws  of  England  and  the  United  States.  They 
illustrate  many  phases  of  the  trade:  slave 
hunts  and  purchases  in  Africa,  friction  between 
European  nations  there,  the  growth  of  com¬ 
mercial  companies,  the  evolution  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  regulation,  the  sale  of  cargoes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  American  South,  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  colonies,  particularly  Rhode 
Island  and  South  Carolina.”  (Sat  R)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Coit 

Book  Week  p5  J1  11  ’65  900w 

“[This  study]  is  eminently  readable  for  the 
general  reader.  That  it  is  relevant  today  re¬ 
quires  no  arguing.  No  one  would  have  supposed 
that  judicial  proceedings,  ships’  logs,  bills  of 
sale,  broadsides,  auction  records,  and  the  like 
could  make  for  electrifying  reading;  yet  they 
do.  The  bills  of  sale  and  auction  records,  in 
their  precise,  nerveless  accountant’s  manner, 
deal  in  human  flesh;  and  what  is  most  dis¬ 
maying  is  that  they  are  so  undismayed.” 

Newsweek  65:106  Mr  15  ’65  650w 

“Emphasis  is  almost  completely  upon  the 
economics  of  the  trade,  revealing  the  unity  of 
the  British  colonial  empire,  the  power  of  the 
Royal  African  Company,  the  importance  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
market  areas  and  to  the  English  cities  of 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  .  .  .  The 
emphasis  on  economy  and  politics  does  not 
exclude  all  reference  to  food,  diseases,  muti¬ 
nies,  brandings,  suicides,  and  cruelty  in  the 
slave  compounds  on  the  African  Coast  and  in 
the  slave  ships.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  only  occasion¬ 
ally  and  incidentally  that  one  finds  among 
these  documents  any  reference  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  human  beings,  and  there  is  nothing 
about  the  tribal  and  personal  traits  of  the 
victims.  Nor  is  there  much  mention  of  the 
opposition  to  slavery  expressed  by  priests  and 
preachers  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  or 
protests  by  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Wesley, 
Sharp,  Ramsay,  Benezet,  and  the  humanitarians 
in  New  York.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
England.  One  does  find  incontrovertible  proof 
that  every  essential  item  in  the  ‘positive  good’ 
defense  of  slavery  came  from  the  rationaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  slave  traders.”  D.  L.  Dumond 
Sat  R  48:30  Mr  13  ’65  1050w 
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DONNAN,  ELIZABETH — Continued 

“In  1930.  Dr.  Dorman  was  writing-  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  slavers,  not  the  slaves. 
It  was  their  records  that  she  studied  and 
printed  and  if  there  were  Negro  and  Arab 
slavers  in  plenty,  most  of  the  records  available 
were  records  kept  by  the  whites.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Donnan  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  economic 
as  well  as  moral  importance.  Borne  of  the 
wealth  of  Europe  and  America,  if  not  all  or 
most,  was  based  on  man  stealing  and  what 
was  involved  is  fully  and  grimly  illustrated 
here.  This  is  a  model  of  scholarship  and  the 
learned  world  must  rejoice  that  it  is  again 
available.  There  are  minor  faults  or.  at  any 
rate,  omissions.” 

TLS  p673  J1  28  ’66  lOOOw 


DONNE,  JOHN.  The  elegies;  and.  The  songs 
and  sonnets;  ed.  with  introd.  and  commen¬ 
tary  by  Helen  Gardner.  272p  il  $8.80  Oxford 
821  -  65-6720 

This  volume  is  a  companion  to  the  author’s 
earlier  Divine  Poems  (BED  1953)  and  provides 
a  reexamination  of  manuscripts  and  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  Donne’s  lyrics. 


“Miss  Gardner  here  provides  the  most 
thorough  editing  of  Donne’s  Elegies  and  Songs 
and  Sonnets  since  that  in  Grierson’s  1912  and 
supplementary  editions  of  Donne’s  [Poems, 
BRD  19141.  The  new  edition  is  not  intended 
to  supersede  Grierson’s  work,  as  Miss  Gardner's 
constant  reference  to  the  older  editor  indicates; 
but  it  does  contain  a  number  of  carefully 
reasoned  changes  in  canon,  text,  and  in¬ 
terpretation.  After  following  Miss  Gardner’s 
reasoning,  the  Donnian  may  possibly  still  side 
with  Grierson.  ...  A  special  service  is  Miss 
Gardner’s  assembling  in  her  notes  of  many 
pertinent  and  often  extremely  interesting  quota¬ 
tions  reflecting  thought  with  which  Donne  was 
probably  familiar,  but  which  Grierson  does  not 
mention.  .  .  .  This  edition  along  with  the 

Grierson  editions  belongs  in  every  college  li¬ 
brary.” 

Choice  3:305  Je  ’66  190w 
“Taken  together,  ‘Grierson’  and  ‘Gardner’ 
show  how  the  scholarly  study  of  poetry  has 
advanced  in  50  years.  There  are  no  big  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  text,  but  a  host  of  minor 
changes;  the  most  striking  innovation  is  to 
present  a  chronological  order  for  the  Songs 
and  Sonnets.  .  .  .  My  immediate  reaction  is 
to  absorb  with  delight  the  wide  reading  that 
has  gone  to  the  handling  of  the  text  and 
the  explanatory  notes,  yet  to  feel  inclined  on 
instinct  to  resist  this  rearrangement.  .  .  . 
The  surprising  juxtaposition  of  different  sorts 
of  poem  in  the  traditional  order  seems  to 
produce  a  large  effect  nearer  to  the  local  effects 
of  the  poetry  than  does  this  trim  progression. 
.  .  .  Miss  Gardner’s  almost  Johnsonian  qualities 
of  reason,  of  learning  joined  to  courageously 
definite  views,  make  her  an  ideal  editor  in 
very  many  ways;  yet  the  authoritative  convic¬ 
tion  of  her  textual  work  should  not  preclude 
a  sceptical  approach  to  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  more  speculative.”  M.  C.  Bradbrook 

New  Statesman  70:87  J1  16  ’65  700w 


DONOGHUE,  DENIS.  Connoisseurs  of  chaos; 
ideas  of  order  in  modem  American  poetry. 
254p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811.09  American  poetry — History  and  cri¬ 
ticism  65-17830 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Am  Lit  37:522  Ja  ’66  240w 
Choice  2:770  Ja  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:503  Ap  8  ’66  2000w 
TLS  p497  My  26  '66  2100w 


DONOGHUE,  DENIS,  ed.  An  honoured  guest; 
new  essays  on  W.  B.  Yeats;  ed.  by  Denis 
Donoghue  and  J.  R.  Mulryne.  196p  $6.95  St 
Martins 

828  Yeats,  William  Butler  66-14351 

Contents:  Yeats  and  the  practising  poet,  by 
C.  Tomlinson:  The  rising  of  the  moon:  a  study 
of  A  vision,  by  N.  Frye;  The  green  helmet 
and  Responsibilities,  by  T.  R.  Heim;  The  wild 
swans  at  Code,  by  G.  Martin;  Michael  Robartes 
and  the  dancer,  by  D.  Davie;  Style  and  world 
in  The  tower,  by  J.  Holloway;  On  The 


winding  stair,  by  D.  Donoghue;  The  Last 
poems,  by  J.  R.  Mulryne;  The  plays,  by  P. 
Ure;  Rhythm  and  pattern  in  Autobiographies, 
by  I.  Fletcher.  Bibliographical  references. 


“The  excellence  of  the  essays  m  An  Honoured 
Guest  comes  from  .  .  .  [the  fact  that]  the 
contributors  argue  about  Yeats’  greatness,  they 
do  not  merely  assert  or  deny  it.  Not  too 
honoured  a  guest,  in  fact.  The  tone  and 

methods  are  freshly  remote  both  from  the 

panegyric  of  R.  P.  Blackmur  .  .  .  and  from 

the  obloquy  of  Yvor  Winters.  ...  In  varying 
degrees  and  at  various  times,  fault  has  been 
found  with  Yeats  by  men  like  T.  S.  Eliot. 
F.  R.  Leavis,  F.  W.  Bateson,  L.  C.  Knights, 
Arthur  Mizener.  and  Winters.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
takes  seriously,  in  an  unexpected  way,  the 

fact  that  Yeats’  poems  have  seemed  to.  un- 
stupid  men  to  be  open  to  objection.” 
Christopher  Ricks 

Encounter  27:50  J1  ’66  750w 


“[William  Butler  Yeats]  has  been  called  the 
greatest  poet  in  English  of  his  time.  Yet  he 
is  read  today,  in  America  at  least,  by  relatively 
few.  Nor  is  this  collection  of  10  critical  essays 
very  likely  to  greatly  affect  this  circumstance. 
The  writers  are  10  Irish  and  British  literary 
critics.  .  .  .  Their  concern  is  with  the  more 
esoteric  aspects  of  the  poet  and  his  writing, 
seeking  obscure  meanings  and  motivations.  The 
audience  addressed  is  for  most  part  students, 
scholars,  or  advanced  readers.”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  91:2844  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  10  ’66  260w 
TLS  p99  F  10  ’66  140w 


DONOUGHUE,  BERNARD,  jt.  auth.  The  peo¬ 
ple  into  Parliament.  See  Rodgers,  W.  T. 


DONOVAN,  FRANK.  The  women  in  their 
lives:  the  distaff  side  of  the  founding  fath¬ 
ers.  339p  il  $5  Dodd 

920  Women  in  the  U.S.  Statesmen,  Amer¬ 
ican.  U.S. — History — Biography.  Presidents 
— U.S.— Wives  66-23216 

The  author  “attempts  to  portray  as  bio¬ 
graphical  collateral  the  character,  personality, 
appearance  and  possible  influences  of  women 
who  touched  the  lives  of  .  .  .  Franklin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Adams,  Jefferson.  Hamilton,  and  Mad¬ 
ison.’’  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  last  chapter  is  entitled  The  Late  Love 
of  James  Madison.  That  love  was  Dollay  (with 
‘e’)  Payne  Todd.  .  .  .  She  was  a  delightful 
companion  for  the  scholarly  Madison.  Dolley 
was  never  known  to  read,  yet  she  constantly 
appeared  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  She.  died 
in  1849.  Of  all  our  First  Ladies  Dolley  knew 
a  dozen  Presidents.  .  .  .  This  delightful  book 
is  racy  in  style.  Women  will  eat  it  up.  Men 
will  chuckle  at  the  peccadilloes  of  the  great. 
Franklin  was  tight:  Adams  had  a  persecution 
complex;  Betsey  Hamilton  bore  the  cross  of 
the  Reynolds  affair;  Washington  in  later  life 
was  inclined  to  be  pompous.  As  to  the  remote 
Martha  Jefferson,  Tom  idolized  her  and  she 
loved  music.”  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  26:300  N  15  ’66  600w 
“The  book  shows  evidence  of  research;  leg¬ 
ends  and  anecdotes  are  clearly  differentiated 
from  facts.  However,  quotations  from  letters 
and  diaries  remain  unsourced  and  the  author 
occasionally  uses  .  .  .  vague  statementa  .  .  . 
This  book  is  for  the  general  reader  who  wants 
to  be  entertained  and  informed  rather  than 
for  the  scholar.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:4095  S  15  ’66  180w 
“This  book  makes  excellent  supplementary 
material  for  high  school  collections.” 

Library  j  91:6216  D  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


DORE,  R.  P.  Education  in  Tokugawa  Japan. 
346p  pi  $6  Univ.  of  Calif. 


370  Education — Japan  65-1744 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965- 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Smith 

Am  Anthropol  68:1086  Ag  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Borton 

Am  Hist  R  71:1410  J1  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Anderson 

Am  J  Soc  71:726  My  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Moore 

Social  Studies  57:82  F  ’66  360w 
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DOREY,  T.  A.,  ed.  Cicero;  chapters  by  H  H. 
Scullard  [and  others].  218p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 
875  Cicero.  Marcus  Tullius  65-10506 


“A  projected  series  of  ‘Studies  in  Latin  Li¬ 
terature  and  its  Influence’  is  designed  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  ‘active  reinterpretation’  of  the 
classics  now  going  on  at  the  universities.  .  . 
In  this  first  volume  seven  scholars  write  on 
Cicero  as  politician,  philosopher,  orator  and 
poet;  there  is  a  defence  of  him  against  the 
strictures  of  Mommsen  and  Carcopino,  and  one 
chapter  of  especial  interest  outlines  the  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  Cicero nianism  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  two  thousand  years.”  (TLS)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 


[The]  solid  scholarship  [of  these  essays]  is 
supplemented  by  keen  insights,  felicitous  phras¬ 
ing,  and  occasionally  a  light  touch.”  R.  G. 
Sehettler 

Class  World  59:90  N  '65  280w 
‘‘Few  are  familiar  with  the  whole  vast  corpus 
of  Cicero’s  writings,  and  many  will  be  glad  of 
this  joint  survey  in  the  absence  of  an  up-to- 
date  full-scale,  study.  .  .  This  book  may,  as 
the  editors  hope,  stimulate  interest  in  one 
whom  the  English  have  never  taken  to  theiir 
hearts.  .  .  .  Balsdon’s  admirable  chapter  on 
Cicero  the  man  will  enable  the  modern  reader 
to  understand  better  the  part  he  played  in 
those  confused  and  bloody  rivalries  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic.” 

TLS  p45  Ja  21  '65  280w 


much  that  formed  Roman  drama),  Plautus, 
and  Seneca,  and  on  their  later  influence,  espe¬ 
cially  as  reflected  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
and  Corneille.  Each  essay  is  the  work  of  a 
scholar  in  the  field  and  the  approach  of  the 
writers  varies  with  their  interests.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"Despite  the  title,  this  book  is  in  no  sense 
a  discussion  of  Roman  drama  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  essay  on  Terence,  despite  the 
magnitude  of  his  achievement  in  Roman 
comedy,  and  there  is  no  essay  treating  the 
group  under  discussion  in  a  general  way  or 
pointing  out  a  pattern  of  relationships  that 
might  tie  the  material  of  the  various  essays 
together  in  any  way.  Should  prove  of  some 
value  to  students  of  Western  literature  and 
to  those  interested  in  the  classical  backgrounds 
of  Elizabethan  English  literature  and  French 
literature  of  the  17th  century.” 

Choice  3:405  J1  ’66  150w 
“[This  the]  third  volume  of  the  .  .  .  Studies 
in  Latin  Literature  and  its  Influence  series 
.  .  .  [includes  a  chapter]  on  five  recent  West¬ 
minster  Latin  Plays  by  their  producer.  The 
book,  illustrated  by  nine  photographs,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  late  Professor  Walter  Beare.  who 
was  to  have  written  a  chapter  on  The  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  Terence.  It  should  help  to  encourage 
not  only  the  reading  of  the  too  often  neglected 
Roman  dramatists,  but  also  their  production 
on  the  professional  stage.” 

TLS  pl005  N  11  ’65  lOOw 


DOREY,  T.  A.,  ed.  Latin  historians  [by]  E.  A. 

Thompson  [and  others].  194p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

937  Historians,  Latin  66-12759 

‘‘The  contributors  to  this  volume  explore 
the  values  and  motives  of  the  early  Latin 
historians,  their  backgrounds  and  writings, 
the  historical  significance  of  the  period  in 
which  they  wrote,  and  the  influence  they  have 
wielded  on  scholars  and  statesmen  in  other 
ages  as  well  as  in  their  own.  The  contributors 
and  their  subjects  are  E.  Badian,  The  Early 
Historians;  F.  W.  Walbank,  Polybius;  T.  A. 
Dorey,  Caesar:  the  ‘Gallic  War’;  G.  M.  Paul, 
Sallust;  P.  G.  Walsh,  Livy;  E.  A.  Thompson, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus;  and  J.  Campbell, 
Bede.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


‘‘Another  excellent  collection  of  studies  in  a 
fine  series.  It  contains  chapters,  all  by  British 
scholars  .  .  .  who  are  enthusiastic  experts. 
.  .  .  Stress  is  laid  on  each  writer’s  conception 
of  history,  his  sources,  reliability,  bias,  and  so 
on.  Bibliographical  notes  refer  to  standard 
literature  but  tend  to  recognize  that  items  not 
in  English  may  be  less  accessible.  There  are 
copious  references  to  original  sources.  The 
book  can  be  heartily  recommended  for  the 
use  of  advanced  undergraduates  in  history 
and  classics.” 

Choice  3:835  N  ’66  llOw 
"The  foreword  to  Cicero  Ted.  by  T.  A.  Dorey, 
BRD  1966],  the  first  [volume  in  this  series. 
Studies  in  Latin  Literature  and  its  Influences] 
included  a  description  of  the  aim  of  the  series 
.  .  .  namely  ‘to  fertilize  Latin  studies  by 

bringing  in  scholars  from  other  fields,  and  to 
encourage  Latinists  at  all  levels  to  enlarge 
their  interests  and  to  write  for  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence.  ...  A  portion  of  each  volume  will 
always  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  Latin  literature  on  later  times.’  .  .  .  The 
essays  [in  this  volume]  vary  in  scale,  but  all 
are  written  by  competent  scholars  and  all  will 
be  useful  to  classical  scholars  and  students. 
They  may  not  appeal  to  the  ‘wider  audience, 
for  (save  in  Walbank’s  chapter)  Greek  and 
Latin  passages,  often  extensive,  are  left  in 
the  original.”  Glanville  Downey  _ 

Class  World  60:19  S  66  130w 
“Exactly  like  its  predecessors  in  the  series 
Latin  Historians  is  made  up  of  exactly  seven 
chapters  written  by  exactly  seven  contributors. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  the  editor  s  great 
determination  to  put  together  a  book  left  him 
little  time  to  reflect  on  what  purpose  the  book 
should  serve.  .  .  .  All  but  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  classical  collections  can  afford  to  forgo 
this;  a  second  copy  of  Max  Laistner’s  Greater 
Roman  Historians  might  prove  more  valuable. 
J.  K.  Amrhemy  ^  91;3416  jj  «66  u0w 


DORMANN,  GENEVIEVE.  The  way  life  is;  a 
novel ;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Merioyd 
Lawrence.  179p  $5  Braziller 

66-12903 

The  story  of  a  “Bel  Ami  named  Laurent  Bre- 
cey  .  .  .  who  tramps  roughly  over  the  hearts 
of  Arlette,  Odile  (his  wife),  Cecile  Hdlbne  (his 
publisher’s  wife),  Marie-Blanche  and  Sabine. 
He  also  carries  a  torch  for  Cdline  (his  sister), 
but  things  don’t  work  out.  .  .  .  While  Laurent 
is  executing  these  conquests  ...  he  becomes 
a  Resistance  fighter,  an  ace  reporter,  a  success¬ 
ful  novelist  and  a  candidate  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Translation  of  Le 
chemin  des  dames. 


‘‘[This  book]  is  at  best  amusing,  at  worst 
not  very  time-consuming.  Genevibve  Dormann 
writes  with  a  tragi -comic  tongue-in-cheek,  and 
her  hero-narrator  has  a  certain  appeal  .  .  . 
even  if  his  life  is  more  often  The  Way  Life  Is 
Not.”  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  25:459  Mr  15  ‘66  360w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  3  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:964  F  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  27  ‘66  150w 
“Why  will  people  go  on  writing  novels  like 
this?  One  has  an  overpowering  feeling  of 
dejci  hi.  It  is  glib,  it  is  smoothly  constructed, 
the  words  slip  over  the  mind  like  a  commercial 
sweet  over  the  tongue,  with  the  same  synthetic 
aftertaste.  .  .  .  Mile.  Dormann.  being  French, 
cannot  write  badly;  but  she  tosses  off  ideas 
with  a  sort  of  boarding-school  insouciance 
which  is  more  irritating  than  endearing.  In 
fact.  The  Way  Life  Is  is  just  the  way  life 
isn’t.”  Dorrie  Pagones 

Sat  R  49:46  Mr  5  ‘66  2S0w 


DORSTEN,  J.  A.  VAN,  jt.  auth.  Leicester’s 
triumph.  See  Strong,  R.  C. 


DOS  PASSOS,  JOHN.  The  best  times:  an  in¬ 
formal  memoir.  229p  $5  New  Am.  lib. 

818  66-26039 

In  this  autobiographical  account,  the  author 
of  U.S.A.  (BRD  1938)  covers  the  period  from 
1896,  the  year  of  his  birth,  to  1936.  The  “book 
follows  Dos  Passos  through  Harvard;  through 
World  War  I  as  an  ambulance  driver  in  France 
and  Italy;  through  the  chaotic  postwar  Middle 
East;  through  .  .  .  the  ‘Russian  experiment’ 
and  through  the  literary  world  on  both  sides 
of  the,  Atlantic.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


DOREY.  T.  A„  ed  Homan 
T.  A.  Dorey  and  Donald  R. 
$4.95  Basic  bks. 

872  Latin  drama 


drama,  ed  by 
Dudley.  229p  il 

65-21193 


This  “is  a  series  of  essays  on  Menander 
(although  not  Roman,  he  was  the  source  of 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:348  D  15  ’66  lOOOw 
“The  very  familiarity  of  character  and  plot 
puts  a  healthy  pressure  on  the  memoirist.  .  .  . 
The  challenge  is  there  for  something  extra, 
and  Dos  Passos  has  responded  to  it  with  some 
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DOS  PASSOS,  JOHN — Continued 
of  Ms  best  writing  in  years.  .  .  .  He  has  quite 
deliberately  grafted  his  autobiography  onto  the 
memory  of  his  father.  The  startling  effect  is 
to  contradict  the  whole  assumption  of  the 
catch-phrase — Lost  Generation.  Rather  than 
dramatizing  himself  in  the  conventional  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  self-disinherited,  Dos  Passos  has, 
through  the  powerful  and  attractive  presence 
of  John  Dos  Passos  Sr.,  thrust  his  own  roots 
deep  into'  America  and  its  past.  .  .  .  Dos 
Passos.  by  implication,  has  built  a  good  case 
for  the  Lost  Generation  being  a  continuing 
chapter  in  the  tradition  of  the  American  artist 
rather  than  a  violent  break  with  it.  And  he  has 
built  an  unanswerable  case  for  the  charm 
of  his  father.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  KT  23 
’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  25  '66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:131B  N  21  ’66  llOOw 


‘‘[In  this  book]  for  reasons  that  are  not 
clear  to  me,  [Dos  Passos]  devotes  many  pages 
to  his  journeys  .  .  .  paralleling  and  sometimes 
paraphrasing  the  accounts  that  appeared  in 
[his  travel  books].  .  .  .  What  puzzles  me  is 
why  Dos  Passos  decided  to  give  so  much 
space  in  a  rather  brief  book  to  these  particular 
episodes,  about  which  he  had  already  written 
so  well.  The  most  rewarding  portions  of  the 
book  are  those  in  which  Dos  Passos  writes 
about  his  contemporaries.  ...  I  am  glad  that 
he  set  down  these  recollections,  which  I  have 
read  not  only  with  interest  but  also  with 
respect  for  the  author  as  a  man.  That  was 
not  the  way  I  felt  about  Hemingway  when  I 
read  A  Moveable  Feast  IBRD  1964].”  Gran¬ 
ville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:33  N  26  ’66  1200w 

Time  88:127  N  18  ’66  480w 


DOS  PASSOS,  JOHN.  The  shackles  of  power: 
three  Jeffersonian  decades.  426p  $6.95  Dou¬ 
bleday 

973.4  U.S.— History— 1783-1865.  Jefferson, 

Thomas  66-12237 

“This  book  is  a  history  of  three  decades 
[from  1807  to  1831]  seen  with  the  help  of 
personalities.  Inside  that  frame  Mr.  Dos  Passos 
accounts  for  the  War  of  1812,  the  battles  with 
the  Indians,  the  troubles  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  the  centralizing  decisions  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  John  Marshall,  a  cousin  whose  views 
alienated  Jefferson:  the  origins  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Castlereagh’s 
diplomatic  career,  Napoleon’s  retreat  from 
Moscow — by  way  of  Joel  Barlow — and  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  democracy  by  the  inquisitive 
foreigner  Tocqueville. ”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  26:96  Je  1  ’66  350w 
“Shackles  of  Power  lacks  balance,  focus, 
structure,  oohesiveness,  theme,  and  continuity. 
Interpretive  comments  are  lost  amid  a  welter 
of  ill-assorted  detail.  In  keeping  with  the  am¬ 
bivalence  of  the  subtitle,  it  is  never  clear 
whether  tMs  is  general  history  or  life-and- 
times  biography.  .  .  .  Imbalance  would  be  per¬ 
missible  if  the  book  managed  to  provide  the 
period  with  a  fresh  focus  or  significance. 
Shackles  of  Power  does  neither.  .  .  .  As  a 
result,  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  significant 
epochs  in  all  American  history  emerges  as 
little  more  than  a  study  in  personalities  in¬ 
terspersed  with  episodic  narrative.’’  W.  C. 
Cotton 

Book  Week  pl3  My  29  ’66  800w 
Choice  3:710  O  ’66  lOOw 
Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  ’66  40w 
“This  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
method  of  historical  montage.  .  .  .  The  Dos 
Passos  technique  is  to  recount  a  number  of 
interrelated  though  essentially  separate  stor¬ 
ies,  and  to  do  this  in  a  staggered  rather  than 
a  continuous  fashion.  .  .  .  This  entertaining 
popular  history  is  recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries.  Academic  libraries  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  all  Dos  Passos  items  should  buy  it: 
otherwise  they  may  safely  forego  it.”  R.  A. 
Gray 

Library  J  91:2056  Ap  15  ’66  250w 
“[In  this  book]  the  inspiration  is  probably, 
and  the  method  quite  certainly,  literary  rather 
than  historical.  Perhaps  this  is  no  bad  thing. 

.  .  .  But  it  represents  itself  as  history,  and 
(in  part  owing  to  the  format  of  the  Main¬ 
stream  of  America  series  itself)  it  may  be 
that  one  must  judge  the  work  more  severely 
as  history  than  one  would  like.  .  .  .  Though 


Mr.  Dos  Passos,  in  his  familiarity  with  the 
period,  shows  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
Jefferson,  as  well  as  giving  us  some  good  views 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  soft-pedaling  of  his 
faults  that  I  find  so  evident  in  the  handling 
of  the  Burr  controversy  is  to  me  a  measure 
of  the  author’s  disinclination  to  show  the  full 

Jefferson . This  book  is  not  about  three 

Jeffersonian  decades;  it  does  not  particularly 
seem  to  be  about  the  shackles  of  power;  how¬ 
ever,  for  those  who  relish  good  stories,  and  who 
are  proof  against  (or  do  not  care  about)  a 
rather  cavalier  treatment  of  controversial  mat¬ 
ters,  the  book  can  be  cheerfully  recommended.” 
Jared  Lobdell 

Nat  R  18:736  J1  26  ’66  900w 


New  Yorker  42:143  My  28  ‘66  lOOw 
“[Mr.  Dos  Passos]  .weaves  his  knowledge 
of  Jefferson’s  personal  concerns  together  with 
acts  of  historic  importance  in  a  running  narra¬ 
tive,  so  that  the  happenings  of  160  years  ago 
read  like  the  daily  reports  in  newspapers,  a 
continuous  account  of  a  man  dealing  with  the 
incidents  of  his  day.  This  does  not  imply  that 
Mr.  Dos  Passos  overworks  the  use  of  personal 
detail;  rather,  he  shows  that  a  human  being 
at  the  head  of  a  state  is  still  a  human  being. 
.  .  .  While  Jefferson’s  acts  and  ideas  are  the 
main  concern  of  this  book,  both  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  associates  and  his  enemies  are  portrayed 
with  equal  attention  to  their  qualities  and  fail¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  is  not  neutral:  he  is  on 
Jefferson’s  side.  .  .  .  [His]  writing  moves  along 
rapidly,  but  his  fluency  is  disarming,  for  actu¬ 
ally  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  patient  re¬ 
search  and  consulted  original  papers  in  many 
collections  for  this  volume.”  Harry  Hansen 
Sat  R  49:99  My  7  ’66  650w 


DOS  PASSOS,  JOHN.  World  in  a  glass;  a 
view  of  our  century  selected  from  the  novels 
of  John  Dos  Pasisos;  with  an  introd.  essay  by 
Kenneth  S.  Lynn.  440p  $6.95  Houghton 

65-25231 

Selections  from  the  writer’s  novels  are  here 
arranged  chronologically  by  subject  matter. 


“The  anthology  gains  substantially  from  an 
illuminating  introductory  essay  on  the  man 
and  his  work  by  Kenneth  Lynn.  But  its  unity 
and  coherence  derive  from  the  fact  that  the 
country  here  described  was  always  a  central 
character  in  Dos  Passos’  fiction.  .  .  .  The 
collection  distills  from  Ms  novels  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  era  they  traversed.  A  remarkably 
consistent  picture  emerges  despite  the  shift  in 
political  position  of  the  author,  .  .  .  The  per¬ 
sonal  and  national  values  remain  resilient  from 
beginning  to  end.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  218:140  S  ’66  190w 
“This  admirable  selection  .  .  .  [brings  to¬ 
gether]  a  sampling  of  the  best  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  an  author  who  was  a  pioneer;  an  in¬ 
novator  whose  novels  have  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  course  of  American  fiction. 
.  .  .  [This  collection]  will  send  older  readers 
back  to  reread  the  novels  in  their  entirety  and 
should  serve  as  a  splendid  introduction  for  a 
younger  generation  to  the  work  of  a  novelist 
whose  impact  on  the  writing  of  American 
Action — and  history — has  been  given  too  little 
recognition  in  recent  years.”  A.  C.  Ringer 
Library  J  90:5394  D  15  ’65  260w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  D  4  ’66  60w 
Time  88:127  N  18  ’66  500w 


The  DOUBLEDAY  pictorial  library  of  the 
arts;  man’s  creative  imagination;  editorial 
bd:  Sir  Gerald  Barry  [and  others];  designed 
by  Hans  Erni  [Eng  title:  Man  the  artist: 
his  creative  imagination],  367p  $12.95  Double¬ 
day 

700  Art — History.  Creation  (Literary,  artis¬ 
tic,  etc.).  Music — History  and  criticism 

65-10044 

“Intended  as  a  ‘family  reference  book,’  this 
7th  volume  in  the  series  deals  with  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  arts.  There  are  sections  on 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  drama,  dance,  film, 
literature,  and  other  creative  endeavors.  Each 
topic  is  divided  into  subtopics.  .  .  .  Each  sub- 
topic  is  given  a  brief,  two-page  survey  hinging 
mostly  on  an  explanation  of  the  vocabulary 
involved  and  the  mention  of  a  few  prominent 
names.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  text,  which  is  cross-indexed,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  elementary  and  is  intended  for  those 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  illustrations,  mostly  reproductions,  are  not 
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unusual  and  are  of  the  encyclopedia  sort.  This 
book  is  primarily  for  high  schools,  browsing 
sections,  and  general  libraries.”  C.  A.  Raines 
Library  J  90:3011  Jl  '65  130w  [YA] 
‘‘This  book  is  a  Times  Square  discard  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  gift  wrap,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  photographs  and  art  reproductions,  my 
copy  would  be  in  the  trash  basket.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  music,  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  book, 
is  an  anonymous  piece  of  hack  writing,  which 
distinction  is  shared  by  the  section  on  painting. 
Some  portions  read  like  the  mid-term  exams 
of  bleary-eyed  undergraduates.  .  .  .  The  syntax 
is  a  nightmare  relieved  here  and  there  by 
comic  blunders.  .  .  .  One  can  only  hope  that 
the  purchasers  of  this  volume  will  be  illiterate 
and  confine  themselves  to  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures.”  John  Vinton 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1037  Mr  '66 
41  Ow 


passages  his  style  is  appropriate  to  his  subject. 
.  .  .  [Unfortunately]  he  aspires  to  the  roles 
of  critic,  historian,  and  perhaps  even  social 
scientist.  Alas,  the  book  reveals  him  to  be 
none  of  these.”  R.  G.  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  22  ’66  600w 


DOUGLAS,  PAUL  H.  America  in  the  market 
place;  trade,  tariffs  and  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  381p  $7.95  Holt 

382  Free  trade  and  protection.  U.S. — Com¬ 
merce  66-13093 

In  this  discussion  on  the  major  issues  in 
trade  and  international  finance,  the  author, 
a  United  States  Senator,  favors  free  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  cites  both  historical  and 
present  day  evidence  to  support  his  argument. 
Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


DOUGHTY,  WAYNE  DYRE.  Crimson  moc¬ 
casins.  214p  $3.95  Harper 

66-11497 

‘‘Quick  Eagle  resolved  at  his  Manhood-Test¬ 
ing  he  would  win  praise  for  himself  and  for 
his  chieftain  father,  Blue  Heron.  Since  de¬ 
mands  were  too  extensive,  shame  and  punish¬ 
ment  fell  upon  him  instead.  During  this  test, 
enlightening  facts  of  his  past  revealed  to 
Quick  Eagle  that  destiny  had  other  designs 
for  him.  Despondent,  he  left  his  village  and 
retreated  with  white  settlers.  When  an  expedi¬ 
tion  led  by  George  Rogers  Clark  involved  the 
boy  who  was  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  nations  with  the  new  Amer¬ 
icans,  Quick  Eagle  found  hope  and  confidence 
restored.  Woven  into  this  novel  is  a  history 
of  the  Miami  Indians."  (Best  Sell)  “Grades 
eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  Judith 

Best  Sell  26:141  Jl  1  ’66  60w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl3  Ag  14  '66  350w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  '66  30w 

[YA] 

“The  plot  develops  from  characters  larger 
and  more  heroic  than  life.  At  the  shock  of 
learning  that  he  is  white.  Quick  Eagle  loses  the 
feeling  of  his  own  identity.  The,  conflict  is 
perhaps  too  intelligently  resolved,  and  the 
men  do  show  their  emotions  very  freely.  How¬ 
ever,  this  author’s  first  junior  novel  is  full  of 
power  and  depth;  and  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  transfix  the  reader  and  elevate  him. 
Marjorie  Stephenson 

Library  J  91:2704  My  15  66  70w  [YA] 
“Mr.  Doughty  knows  history.  His  plot  situa¬ 
tion  is  good,  his  detail  authentic  and  color¬ 
ful  Unfortunately,  his  characters  .get  tiresome- 
ly  ‘noble’  at  times,  and  the  writer  seems  to 
miss  out  on  the  fun  and  merriment  character¬ 
istic  of.  most  Indians  in  their  natural  state. 
Fred  Gipson^  Tjmeg  Ek  R  p3g  j,  1Q  ,g6  120w 

[YA] 


DOUGLAS,  DRAKE.  Horror!  309p  il  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

791.43  Moving  pictures  66-14201 

“Portrayal  of  horror  in  legend,  literature,  and 
In  the  visual  world,  of  the  motion  Picture. 
(Library  J)  Appendix:  List  of  films.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2493  My  15  66  140w 
“Despite  minor  inaccuracies  in  its  facts  about 
movies,  this  is  quite  a  good  scholarly  study. 
.  .  .  Particularly  good  is  [the]  coverage  of 
the  lesser-known  horror  writers  H.  P  Love- 
craft  and  Arthur  Machen.  One  only  wishes  that 
[the  author]  had  given  more  coverage  to 
Ambrose  Bierce,  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  arid,  other 
writers  of  that  genre.  There  is  a  definite  in¬ 
terest  among  young  people  for  this  type  or 
fare,  and  this  book  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  literate^ of  jta^ind.”^  lg  >6(5  ^  [yA] 

‘There  is  something  of  the,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  in  every  chapter  [of  this  book].  The 
flamboyant  tone  is  not,  however,  a  defect  as 
long  as  Mr.  Douglas  is  content  to  entertain 
us  bv  evoking  the  chill  of  a  Transylvanian 
landscape  at  midnight  .  .  .  or  warning  us  of 
the  precautions  we  must  take,  to  render 
vampires  and  werewolves  inoperative.  In  such 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henriot 

America  115:259  S  10 


’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  Y.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  70w 
“[This  book]  reflects  the  Senator’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  The  book  is  a  thoughtful 
and  often  instructive  guide  to  some  of  the 
most  esoteric  items  on  Washington’s  agenda, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
the  Kennedy  Round,  America’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficits,  and  international  monetary  re¬ 
form.  Douglas  is  always  lucid,  generally  fair, 
and  frequently  constructive.  .  .  .  Douglas  is 
a  classical  economist.  .  .  .  Like  Cobden  and 
Bright,  [he]  believes  that  free  trade  is  more 
than  a  sound  economic  prescription,  that  it 
is  invested  with  moral  virtues.  .  .  .  This  view 
makes  all  the  more  curious  his  suspicion  of 
any  effort  to  include  the  Communist  world  in 
a  trading  community.  Free  trade,  of  course, 
was  designed  by  Britons  when  England  was 
the  world’s  most  economically  advanced  nation. 
As  she  began  losing  this  advantage,  Britain 
abandoned  this  doctrine.  .  .  .  Douglas  records 
all  this  but  somehow  slides  past  its  con¬ 
temporary  implications  for  nations  less  favored 
than  the  United  States  and  particularly  the 
poor  or  ‘developing’  countries.  .  .  .  [Despite] 
this  [he  has  written]  an  exceptionally  useful 
book.”  B.  D.  Nossiter 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  21  ’66  llOOw 
Christian  Century  83:1014  Ag  17  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Strout 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  20  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  91:4650  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  author]  starts  with  a  very  gem  of 
analytic  prose,  explaining  the  benefits  of  inter¬ 
national  specialization  and  therefore  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maximum  international  economic  free¬ 
dom.  .  .  .  The  central  weakness  of  his  book 
is  the  absence  of  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
interplay  between  a  country's  internal  mone¬ 
tary  policies  and  its  external  payments  posi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Safely  blindered,  the  Senator  finds  it 
easy  to  lay  the  blame  on  tourism,  capital 
movements,  and  so  on:  and  to  wind  up  with  a 
proposal  for  yet  one  more  newly  created  hybrid 
‘international  currency’  to  be  handed  back  and 
forth  by  official  insiders  only.  From  such  a 
fine  start,  to  fall  into  the  old  weary  dirigisme 
again — well.  I  suppose  that’s  why  Illinois  also 
has  Dirksen.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:1008  O  4  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 
New  Repub  115:24  S  3 


'66  200w 


“This  admirably  written  exposition  .  .  . 

effectively  mingles  lucid  exposition,  personal 
experience  and  policy  prescription.  I  have  seen 
no  clearer  account  of  the  reasoning  that  under¬ 
lies  the  traditional  attachment  of  Anglo-Saxon 
economists  to  free  trade  and  no  equally  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  utter  refusal  of  afflicted 
businessmen  and  labor  leaders  to  embrace  a 
doctrine  which  indubitably  damages  their  in¬ 
terests.  whatever  general  benefits  it  may  confer 
on  the  remainder  of  the  community.  Yet  no 
American  politician  lasts  long  as  the  rigid 
exponent  of  an  abstract  idea.  Hence  for  Senator 
Douglas  the  pursuit  of  the  economic  benefits 
of  free  trade  inevitably  occurs  within  the  con¬ 
straints  of  political  reality  and  the  boundaries 
of  American  national  interest.”  Robert  Lekach- 
man 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  21  ’66  700w 


New  Yorker  42:224  O  1  ’66  180w 


‘‘Before  he  went  to  the  United  States  Senate 
.  .  .  Paul  Douglas  was  an  eminent  economist 
and  ardent  teacher.  .  .  .  [These  attributes] 
shine  through  clearly  in  this  remarkable  vol¬ 
ume.  .  .  .  What  makes  [the]  book  admirably 
distinctive  is  the  clarity  and  conciseness  with 
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DOUGLAS,  P.  H. — Continued 
which  it  organizes  and.  presents  what,  as 
usually  purveyed,  is  an  extraordinarily  forbid¬ 
ding  array  of  material.  ...  It  is  hard  to  escape 
the  suspicion  that,  along  with  magnanimity,  a 
vital  contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments 
problem  has  been  made  by  stupidity  or,  to  put 
it  more  genteelly,  a  rather  abysmal  lack  of 
foresight.  If  Senator  Douglas  had  elected  to 
mine  this  possibly  rich  vein  of  inquiry,  he 
might  have  added  even  more  to  the  great 
illumination  which  [this  book]  throws  on  its 
murky  but  extremely  important  subject  mat¬ 
ter.”  D.  M.  Ke,ezer 

Sat  R  49:37  O  15  ’66  700w 


DOUGLAS,  WILLIAM  O.  The  Bible  and  the 
schools.  65p  $3.75  Little 
323.44  Church  and  education.  Church  and 
state  in  the  U.S.  66-10975 

A  Supreme  Court  Justice  ‘‘discusses  .  .  .  the 
reasoning  behind  the  .  .  .  Supreme-Court  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  religion  in  the  public  schools.” 
(Publisher's  note)  Appended  is  the  text  of  the 
proposed  Becker  Amendment  offered  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Prank  Becker  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Bibliography. 


lends  a  sense  of  vitality  and  immediacy  to  the 
background  of  the  present  struggles  for  racial 
justice.  Douglass’  early  days  and  the  drama 
of  his  escape  to  freedom  will  hold  greater  in¬ 
terest  for  young  people  than  the  later  internal 
conflicts  within  the  abolitionist  movement.” 
A.  B.  Martin 

Library  J  91:4349  S  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  70w 


DOURNES.  JACQUES.  God  loves  the  pagans; 
a  Christian  mission  on  the  plateaux  of  Viet¬ 
nam;  pref.  by  Henri  de  Lubac;  tr.  by  Rose¬ 
mary  Sheed  [Eng  title:  God  in  Vietnam], 
203p  $4.95  Herder  &  Herder 

275.97  Catholic  Church  in  Viet  Nam.  Catho¬ 
lic  Church — Missions.  Society,  Primitive. 
Viet  Nam — Social  life  and  customs  66-22600 
The  author  is  a  French  “missionary  priest 
who  has  lived  for  16  years  in  an  obscure  village 
of  Vietnam  inhabited  by  the  Jarai,  a  tribe 
that  had  never  heard  of  Christianity  and  had 
never  been  touched  by  Western  culture.  He 
writes  this  story  of  his  .  .  .  life  among  those 
.  .  .  people  [from  1955  to  1962].”  (Best  Sell) 
Originally  published  in  1963  as  Dieu  aime  les 
paiens. 


“In  this  too-brief  book,  [the  author]  reveals 
some  of  the  reasoning  behind  the  Supreme 
Court  ‘school  prayer’  decisions.  Except  for 
resort  to  the  legally,  logically  and  historically 
unwarranted  dictum  that  our  institutions  ‘pre¬ 
suppose  a  Supreme  Being’  he  states  the  case 
well  enough,  though  he  will  hardly  convince 
those  who  have  seen  an  atheistic  plot  in  the 
decisions.”  „  „„ 

Christian  Century  83:118  Ja  26  ’66  60w 


“The  author  wants  us  to  understand  why  the 
Pounding  Fathers  put  the  words  ‘Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,’  into  the  very  first  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  knew  history  .  .  .  [and]  con¬ 
cluded  that  both  church  and  state  would  fare 
better  if  kept  wholly  separate.  Also  that  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  of  conscience  would  be  safer. 
Is  this  the  reasoning  followed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  ruling  against  officially  prescribed 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools? 
The  author  believes  so.  .  .  .  Rarely  does  one 
encounter  in  so  slender  a  volume  so  much  pro¬ 
vocation  to  thought.”  Donovan  Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  26 
’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:114  Ja  1  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:692  N  26  ’66  90w 
“Do  not  think  that  this  is  a  mere  narrative 
of  missionary  work.  It  is  that,  of  course,  but 
it  is  also  a  magnificent  sociological  study  of 
a  primitive  and  decadent  people;  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  linguistic  study  of  a  foreign  language 
(and  sometimes  it  is  boring,  too,  when  [the 
author]  expands  the  shading  of  strange  terms 
that  are  of  little  interest  to  readers) :  it  is  a 
fascinating  account  of  life  and  thought  and 
manners  among  people  who*  seem  almost  to  be 
living  at  the  edge  of  the  Stone  Age.  This  is  a 
priest  whose  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed  and 
any  reader  will  be  astonished  at  his  persistence 
against  amazingly  difficult  odds.  It  is  too  bad 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Vietnam 
troubles  of  1966.”  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:301  N  15  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  L.  R.  Etzkom 

Library  J  92:119  Ja  1  ’67  160w 
“Fr.  Dournes  has  written  a  straightforward 
account.  .  .  .  For  the  layman  with  a  taste  for 
social  anthropology  the  most  fascinating  thing 
is  [his]  description  of  the  tribal  society  and 
its  mentality.” 

TLS  pl027  N  10  ’66  430w 


DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK.  Life  and  times  of 
Frederick  Douglass;  adapted  by  Barbara 
Ritchie.  210p  $3.95  Crowell 
B  or  92  66-7048 

“Born  a  slave,  self-taught,  a  fugitive  at 
twenty-one,  Frederick  Douglass  became  at 
twenty-four  an  outstanding  spokesman  for  his 
race,  and  continued  through  all  his  long  life 
to  give  notable  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
In  1842,  when  he  was  twenty-five,  the  first 
version  of  his  autobiography  was  published. 
.  .  .  In  1855,  again  in  1882,  and  finally  in  1892, 
he  revised  and  enlarged  his  life  story.  It  is 
this  last  version  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
abridged.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:152  D  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
90w 

“An  editing  of  Douglass’  lengthy  autobiog¬ 
raphy  has  long  been  needed  to  find  a  modern 
audience.  This  classic  in  American  and  Negro 
history  has  been  little  read  because  of  its 
verbose,  rambling  style.  Now  the  excesses  have 
been  eliminated  and  some  sections  transposed 
for  brevity  and  clarity,  but  the  original  spirit 
remains.  ...  In  his  own  day  his  first  auto¬ 
biographical  account,  Narrative  of  the  Life 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  An  American  Slave  [re¬ 
printed  1960,  edited  by  Benjamin  Quarles], 
enjoyed  the  widest  popularity  of  the  three. 
It  still  may  be  the  one  with  the  greatest  ap¬ 
peal  for  young  people,  since  it  deals  primarily 
with  Douglass’  childhood  and  young  adult¬ 
hood.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:581  O  ’66  130w 
“The  full  impact  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro,  often  neglected  in  history  books,  is 
described  in  a  simple,  forthright  style  which 


DOW,  EMILY  R.  Now  what  shall  we  do?  the 
family  book  of  things  to  do  and  games  to 
play;  ll.  by  the  author.  273p  $3.95  Barrows 
790  Amusements.  Handicraft.  Games 

66-19919 

Contents:  Things  to  do  on  special  days;  Sum¬ 
mer  activities;  Rainy  and  stay-in-bed  davs; 
Holiday  greeting  cards;  Family  games — car 
games,  party  games,  games  to  play  alone; 
Puzzles  and  games  to  play  alone;  Indoor  work 
shop;  Costumes  for  holiday  parades  and  par¬ 
ties;  Weather  forecasting. 


“Here  is  a  real  bonus  for  the  5-  to  10-year- 
olds  who  say  they  never  have  anything  to  do 
Noteworthy  for  its  down-to-earth  ideas  and 
illustrative  sketches  in  the  right  places.” 
P.  R.  A. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  Ag  16 
’66  170w 


The  emphasis  [in  this  book]  is  on  children 
and  handicrafts,  but  the  potential  usefulness 
is  virtually  unlimited.  Both  the  illustrations 
and  the  instructions  are  admirably  simple  and 
clear.  The  materials  required  are  nearly  all 
everyday  things,  ready  at  hand  or  very  in¬ 
expensive.  A  handy  book  for  mothers,  teach¬ 
ers,  baby-sitters,  nurses’  aides  and  others 
concerned  with  children.”  E.  W.  Luker 
Library  J  91:4690  O  1  ’66  70w 


DOWDELL,  DOROTHY.  Tree  farms;  harvest 
for  the  future  [by]  Dorothy  and  Joseph  Dow¬ 
dell.  164p  il  $4  Bobbs 

634.9  Forests  and  forestry — U.S. —Juvenile 
literature  65-26498 

“Besides  describing  the  development  of  the 
[American  Tree  Farm  System]  and  the  way 
the  country’s  28,000  farms  operate  today,  the 
Dowdells  also  [include]  a  lot  of  related  in¬ 
formation  on  the  history  of  U.S.  lumbering; 
on  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  trees,  mod- 
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ern  methods  of  harvesting'  timber  and  fighting 
forest  fires,  the  importance  of  forests  to  rec¬ 
reation,  climate,  flood  control  and  the  nation's 
water  supply.  Llndex.J  Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:18  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 
“This  very  thorough  book  covers  as  much 
materia]  as  normally  is  found  in  two  or  three 
books,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  only  students 
with  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  will  be 
able  to  absorb  it  all.”  Marjorie  Schriener 
Library  J  91:1070  F  15  ’66  90w 
“For  those  who  like  the  outdoors  this  book 
could  show  the  way  to  a  promising  career — 
and  there  is  an  instructive  chapter  on  careers 
in  forestry.”  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  ’66  160w 


DOWDELL,  JOSEPH,  jt.  auth.  Tree  farms.  See 
Dowdell,  D. 


DOWNEY,  FAIRFAX.  Louisbourg:  key  to  a 
continent.  255p  il  maps  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 
973.2  Canada — History — To  1763  (New 
France).  France — Colonies  65-20232 

This  volume  in  the  American  Forts  Series 
tells  of  "the  Louisbourg  fortress  guarding 
French  Canada  in  the  18th  century.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  _ 

“Popularized  history  written  by  an  amateur 
historian.  It  is  readable  but  shallow  m  its 
approach  and  interpretation.  Purporting  to  be 
a  history  of  the  Louisbourg  fortress  .  .  . 

it  is  really  little  more  than  a  narrative,  ,par- 
tially  fictionalized,  re-enactment  of  the  sieges 
of  1745  and  1758  (which  are  described  better 
elsewhere).  Possibly  of  use  to  high  school  li¬ 
braries  but  not  recommended  for  college  or 
universitymraries.”  My  ^  ^  [YA] 

“Characterized  by  numerous  marks  of  hasty 
preparation  and  lack  of  serious  concern  for  the 
subject,  the  book  even  fails  to  inform  and 
entertain,  in  spite  of  a  liberal  peppering  of 
sex  J  S.  McLennan  s  Louisbourg.  From  Its 
Foundation  To  Its  Fall  is  still  the  work  to 
consult  for  those  who  truly  want  to  know  all 
about  louisbourg.”  ^  Je  ,g6  90w 


DOWNEY,  LAWRENCE  W.  The  secondary 
phase  of  education.  226p  $5  Blaisdell  pub. 

373  Education,  Secondary  64-24820 

A  professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  who  served  as  consultant  m  the 
University  of  Chicago  Schools  Improvement 
program,  attempts  “to  develop  a . lpon9eP?uai 
system  for  ordering  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  for  clarifying  relation¬ 
ships  within  the  process  of  education,  and  for 
identifying  questions  about  secondary  education 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  answered  satis¬ 
factorily.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  biblio¬ 
graphies.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Stein 

Library  J  90i3281  Ag  6o  lOOw 
“[This  book  is]  not  only  recommended  read¬ 
ing  material  for  all  who  are  interested  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  but  ...  a  must  for  college  pro¬ 
fessors  of  secondary  education  and  for  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers.  .  .  .  Downey  stays  well 
back  in  the  area  of  philosophical  considerations 
and  does  not  consider  deeply  enough  the  newer 
trends  in  the  curriculum  and  other  phases  of 
secondary  education.  .  .  •  His  treatment  of 

basic  assumptions  for  the,  curriculum  is  tre¬ 
mendously  worthwhile  reading  [but]  .  .  .  t  is 
unfortunate  that  the  author  in  sections  uses 
tfirnis  which  to  him  .  .  .  have  relatively  clear 
specialized  meaning  but  which  do  i 10t  convey 
much  to  the  majority  t>f  the  t  eac  hers  an  d 
school  administrators  m  the  United  States. 
H.  R.  Douglassco|  Rec  67;g48  Ap  ,g5  60Qw 


DOYLE,  EDWARD  P.,  ed.  As  we  knew  Adlai. 
See  As  we  knew  Adlai 


DOYLE, 

Twayne 
B  or 


PAUL  A.  Pearl  S.  Buck.  175p  $3.50 
;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 
92  Buck,  Pearl  (SydenstrickeH^^ 


“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  record 
Pearl  Buck’s  literary  strong  points  and  ex¬ 


cellences  as  well  as  her  weaknesses  and 
limitations  in  order  to  attempt  to  reach  a 
balanced  estimate  of  her  work.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

Am  Lit  37:524  Ja  ’66  30w 
“[The  author]  analyzes  Miss  Buck’s  literary 
theories,  her  preoccupation  with  Chinese  back¬ 
grounds  and  customs  in  her  early  successful 
novels  in  which  her  deliberately  ‘biblical  style’ 
is  most  effective,  and  the  change  in  her  later 
work.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  studies  of 
Pearl  Buck’s  literary  work.” 

Best  Sell  25:348  D  1  ’65  70w 


DRABBLE  MARGARET.  The  millstone;  a 
novel.  192p  $3.95  Morrow 

66-16401 

Rosamund,  the  narrator  of  the  novel,  is  “a 
graduate  student  at  Cambridge  University.  .  .  . 
Her  thesis  is  on  Elizabethan  sonnets;  her 
antithesis  is  sex.  She’s  afraid  of  that  act 
which  so  many  other  novelists  tell  us  is  com¬ 
mon  and  accepted.  But,  she  falls,  has  a  child, 
and  finishes  her  thesis.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Style  makes  this  book.  By  use  of  a  some¬ 
what  naive  narrator’s  point  of  view,  reminiscent 
of  Fitzgerald  at  his  best,  the  author  manages 
to  maintain  a  highly  humorous  ironic  state¬ 
ment  throughout  the  book.  .  .  .  Drabble  has 
talent.”  P.  T.  Majkut 

Best  Sell  26:87  Je  1  ’66  340w 
“This  is  this  26-year-old  writer’s  third  novel, 
but  The  Millstone  is  not  a  bad  book.  In  fact 
it  is  very  well  written.  The  characters  are  ex¬ 
pertly  depicted.  It  is  just  that  the  subject 
seems  so  insignificant.  .  .  .  Oddly  enough,  in 
spite  of  minimal  plot  and  lack  of  any  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  theme.  Miss  Drabble  is  an  author 
to  watch,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  an  uncom¬ 
plicated  Iris  Murdoch.”  Charlotte  Georgi 
Library  J  91:2361  My  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:365  S  10  ’65  550w 
New  Yorker  42:204  My  21  ’66  210w 
TLS  p820  S  23  '65  550w 


DRACH  KOVITCH,  MILORAD  M.,  ed.  Marx¬ 
ism  in  the  modern  world.  293p  $5.95  Stanford 
univ.  press 

321. 91  Communism.  World  politics 

65-13109 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  M.  Salvadori 

Am  Hist  R  71:907  Ap  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  D.  N.  Jacobs 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:705  S  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  T.  B.  Boittomore 

Nation  202:623  My  23  ’66  950w 
TLS  p239  Mr  24  ’66  400w 


DRAGO,  HARRY  SINCLAIR.  Lost  bonanzas; 
tales  of  the  legendary  lost  mines  of  the 
American  West.  276p  $5  Dodd 

978  Buried  treasure — Juvenile  literature. 
Legends — The  West — Juvenile  literature 

66-20451 

The  author  “peers  ...  at  the  tales  of  treas¬ 
ure  emanating  from  the  mineral  fields  of 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Beginning  with  the 
famed  Lost  Dutchman  mine  and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Peralta  hoax,  [he]  examines  17 
other  famous  stories  including  the  Lake  of 
Gold,  the  Lost  Gunsight  and  Pegleg  Stnith’s 
mysterious  black  gold.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Many  will  find  these  stories  .  .  .  entertain¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  reading.”  F.  B.  Carmody 
Best  Sell  26:294  N  1  ’66  140w 
“In  each  [story,  Drago]  sifts  fact  from 
fancy,  citing  historical  errors  and  contradic¬ 
tions  and  evaluating  the  evidence.  The  re- 
srtlt  is  a  well  documented,  thoughtful  pres¬ 
entation  which  is  weakened  by  his  repetition 
of  transitional  thoughts  and  poor  organization 
of  detail.  For  subject  collections  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  large  libraries.”  J,  W.  Steven¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:3938  S  1  ’66  140w 
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DRAGO,  H.  S. — Continued 
“Reliable,  factual  detail  concerning-  these  ‘lost’ 
bonanzas  is  as  short  as  the  tales  are  tall.  .  .  . 
Well-written,  exciting  book.”  Kenneth  Hoff- 

Library  J  91:5780  N  15  '66  70w  [1A] 


DRANE,  JAMES  F.  Pilgrimage  to  Utopia.  155p 
il  $3.95  Bruce  pub. 

914.7  Russia — Description  and  travel 

65-14700 

A  Catholic  priest  recounts  his  experiences 
on  a  trip  through  the  Soviet  Union. 


“[The  author]  paints  an  intimate  picture  of 
Russia  and  its  people,  trying  to  eschew  ideol¬ 
ogical  arguments,  in  order  to  portray  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  he  saw  it.”  Francis  Canavan 
America  112:682  My  8  ’65  60w 
“[This]  is  a  series  of  anecdotes,  experiences 
and  impressions  capably  told  and  interesting 
enough,  if  accepted  as  just  that  and  no  more. 
Father  Drane  demonstrates  no-  real  insight  in¬ 
to  the  system  or  into1  the  people.” 

Critic  23:78  Je  ’65  150w 


DREWERY,  MARY.  Devil  in  print:  il.  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Stobbs.  216p  $3.75  McKay 

Tyndale,  William— Juvenile  literature 

66-11688 

"This  novel  of  the  English  Reformation  tells 
of  William  Tyndale’s  efforts  to  print  and  dis¬ 
perse  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  story  takes  place  in  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  having  as  its  hero  a  young  English  boy 
Tom  Warlingham.  Tom  and  his  father,  an 
English  nobleman  unjustly  convicted  of  libel, 
flee  to  Cologne  where  they  become  involved 
with  Tyndale  and  his  cause.  .  .  .  Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“The  story  is  contrived  and  trite,  of  little 
interest  save  to  the  very  young,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  for  Catholic  schools  since  they  do  not  have 
the  background  to  understand  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times.” 

Best  Sell  26:100  Je  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  20w 
“Many  historical  characters  appear — Henry 
VIII,  Anne  Boleyn,  Thomas  Wolsey— and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  gives  historical  notes  of  persons  and 
places  mentioned.  The  author  seems  to  write 
with  historical  accuracy,  and  for  the  most 
part  her  story  moves  easily  under  the  burden 
of  many  characters,  places,  and  the  passing 
of  several  years  (1525-1538).  However  the  sub¬ 
plot  of  the  Warlingtons’  attempts  to  clear  the 
libel  charge  becomes  labored  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ters.  Additional  purchase.”  Emma  Kirby 
Library  J  91:2217  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
TLS  p985  N  28  ’63  lOOw 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Technical  information  center  administration. 
See  TICA  conference,  Drexel  institute  of 
technology 


DRIJVERS,  PIUS.  The  Psalms,  their  structure 
and  meaning.  269p  $5.50  Herder  &  Herder 
223  Bible.  O.T.  Psalms — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  65-19629 

In  this  study,  "separate  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  discussions  of  the  various  types  of 
psalms  (hymns,  laments,  etc.)  in  terms  of  their 
life  situation,  thought  content,  and  literary 
style.  A  series  of  appendices  contain  lists  and 
tables  relating  each  of  the  canonical  psalms  to 
one  of  these  types.”  (Choice)  This  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  5th  revised  edition  of  Over  de 
Psalmen,  published  in  Utrecht,  1964.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index  of  Biblical  quotations. 


“Fr.  Drijvers’  book  will  lighten  the  ‘burden’ 
of  daily  recitation  of  the  breviary  and  will 
heighten  the  internal  participation  of  all  the 
faithful  at  Mass.”  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  114:663  My  7  '66  40w 
Reviewed  by  David  Stanley 

America  115:750  D  3  '66  340w 
“Drijvers’  analysis  ...  is  heavily  influenced 
by  Gunkel.  .  .  .  The  author’s  Catholicism 

is  ...  an  asset  because  his  feeling  for  the 
Church’s  liturgy  results  in  a  sensitive  analysis 
of  the  origin  and  place  of  many  psalms  in  the 
cultus.  but  a  liability  in  that  many  readers 
will  find  his  transitions  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 


ment  promise  to  its  fullfllment  in  Christ  and 
the  Church  too  facile.  The  importance  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  covenant  in  Israelite  religious 
experience  is  stressed,  but  there  is  little  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  existence  of  mythological  motifs 
in  the  psalms.  The  analysis  of  the  psalms  ana 
their  types  is  clear,  and  the  book  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  giving  undergraduates  a  picture  of  the 
method  and  significance  of  this  important  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Psalter." 

Choice  3:134  Ap  '66  180w 


Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’6b  60w 


DRIVER,  G.  R.  The  Judaean  scrolls:  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  a  solution.  624p  $14.50  Schocken 
221.4  Dead  Sea  scrolls  66-13557 

In  this  study,  which  is  an  expanded  form  of 
the  author’s  Cadbury  Lectures  given  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  Professor  Driver 
“advocates  a  first-century  A.D.  date,  rejecting 
the  usually  accepted  pre-Christian  Essene  ori¬ 
gin.  Instead  he  proposes  some  branch  of  the 
anti-Roman  Zealot  party  which  flourished  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  and  through  the  Jewish 
revolt  culminating  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  70  A.D.  ’  (Library  J)  Table  of  dates. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:912  D  ’66  260w 
“This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  yet  to  ap¬ 
pear;  in  some  ways  it  is  also  the  most  con¬ 
troversial.  Professor  Driver,  emeritus  professor 
of  Semitic  philology  at  Oxford,  marshals  his 
vast  learning  in  an  exhaustive  evaluation  of  all 
the  main  theories  regarding  the  scrolls,  and 
challenges  the  mainstream  of  critical,  scholarly 
opinion  as  to  their  historical  provenance.  .  .  . 
Although  few  may  at  first  agree  [with  his  the¬ 
sis]  all  serious  students  of  the  subject  will  be 
forced  to  re-evaluate  their  positions  in  the 
light  of  this  very  cogent  presentation  of  a  mi¬ 
nority  view,  that  (from  other  indications)  may 
already  be  gaining  ground.  In  any  case,  there 
is  no  other  work  in  English  which  is  as  fac¬ 
tually  complete.  It  is  carefully  documented,  has 
a  very  extensive  bibliography,  and  is  completely 
indexed.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  91:4959  O  15  ’66  120w 
“[Originally  placing  the  scrolls]  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  or  eighth  century  A.D.  [Professor  Driver] 
moved  to  [a  date]  between  A.D.  200  and  500 
.  .  .  and  then  in  1957  to  the  view  that  the 
Scrolls  came  from  the  Zealots  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era.  .  .  .  The  reviewer  is  not  per¬ 
suaded  by  Professor  Driver’s  thesis,  though  he 
would  pay  ungrudging  tribute  to  the  wealth  of 
learning  the  volume  contains  and  the  immense 
value  it  wil]  have  for  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tors  of  the  problems  of  the  Scrolls.  Many  de¬ 
tails  of  its  argument  are  acute  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  Yet  others  seem  to  rest  on  challengeable 
presuppositions.  .  .  .  Whether  this  volume  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  author’s  pilgrimage  re- 
mams  to  be  seen.  His  readiness  to  modify  his 
view  in  the  light  of  further  study  is  a  mark  of 
his  integrity. 

TLS  p86  F  3  '66  800w 


DRONKE,  PETER.  Medieval  Latin  and  the 

v!%lf8^lVr2OISV?x!o!ffiC-  V  X'2  3311332-6030 

874  Latin  poetry— History  and  criticism. 

Love  poetry  66-1245 

‘‘Volume  I  presents  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  European  love  lyrics,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  the  vernacular.  .  .  .  Volume  II 
W  •  collection  of  texts,  many  of 
them  previously  unpublished.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


.,  Au  indispensable  addition  to  every  univer¬ 
sity  library.  .  .  .  Dronke  critically  examines 
tne  accepted  views  and  sometimes  arrives  at 
^eXdo3mtlons  all^  Classifications  of  basic  con- 
As  supporting  evidence,  he  cites  copi¬ 
ously  from  the  texts  of  poems,  and  usually 
provides  translations  as  well.  The  analytic  dis- 
cussio.n  of  the  background  of  ideas  adds  depth 
®  „th„e  ]y°rk-f-  f  -  Notes,  bibliography  (includ¬ 
ing  a  list  of  Latin  manuscripts),  and  index 
£°1inpi®te  the  work.  Fascinating  and  readable, 
skimmer.  ”h  serious  student,  not  the  hasty 
Choice  3:404  J1  ’66  60w 

“[Dr.  Dronke  in  this]  extremely  learned 
survey  of  both,  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  even 
unedited  material  (the  latter  carefully  edited 
in  his  second  volume) ,  has  set  out  to“  demon- 
^at th  s  ?,ew  feeling,’  which  he  prefers 
to  call  the  courtly  experience,’  is  at  least  as 
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old  as  ancient  Egypt  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  and  may  occur  anywhere  at  any  time,  at 
all  levels  of  society,  popular  and  courtly  re¬ 
acting  on  one  another.  ...  A  curious  levelling 
process,  however,  sets  in  with  Dr.  Dronke’s 
critical  method,  which  tends  to  muffle  things  a 
little,  despite  the  many  undoubtedly  valuable 
points  it  makes.  In  his  chapter  on  popular 
traditions,  for  instance,  nearly  every  example 
slightly  contradicts  one  of  his  basic  tenets,  not 
much  in  any  one  case,  but  enough  to  create 
a  culmulative  impression  of  conclusion.” 

TLS  p326  Ap  14  ’66  300w 


DRUMMOND,  DONALD  F.  The  grey  tower.  61p 
$3  Swallow,  A. 

811  65-25791 

A  fourth  book  of  poetry  by  a  teacher  of  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Drummond 
contemplates  the  “questions  of  time,  death, 
fate,  love,  nature,  and  art  from  the  perspective 
of  ‘the  grey  tower’  of  the  reflective  poet.” 
(Choice) 


DRURY,  ALLEN.  Capable  of  honor;  a  novel. 

531p  $5.95  Doubleday 

66-20961 

This  book  “is  a  sequel  to  'Advise  and  Con¬ 
sent’  [BED  1959]  and  ‘A  Shade  of  Difference’ 
[BHD  1962],  It  employs  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  who  peopled  these  earlier  volumes.  .  .  . 
President  Harley  M.  Hudson  has  three  main 
problems  to  deal  with.  One  is  the  revolt  in 
the  African  state  of  Gorotoland;  another  is 
the  attempted  Communist  take-over  of  Pana¬ 
ma.  And,  lastly,  the  national  party  conven¬ 
tions  are  approaching.  .  .  .  When  he  sends 
American  troops  into  the  two  countries  to 
protect  our  nationals,  Hudson  is  viciously  at¬ 
tacked  by  columnist  Walter  Dobius.  .  .  .  As 
the  convention  approaches.  Hudson  decides  to 
run  [for  office]  but  throws  open  the  vice- 
presidential  race.  The  two  chief  candidates  are 
Orrin  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  State  [who  has 
supported  the  President’s  policy]  and  California 
Governor  Edward  M.  Jason  [who  has  opposed 
it],  .  .  .  The  climax  of  the  book  comes  with 
the  nominating  convention  at  San  Francisco.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“Some  of  [Drummond’s]  poems  understand¬ 
ably  fall  within  a  literary  frame  of  reference, 
Shakespeare  especially;  but  even  these  com¬ 
prise  only  a  segment  of  the  author’s  larger 
philosophical  concerns.  .  .  .  Within  the  estab¬ 
lished  forms  of  rhymed,  metrical  verse,  these 
poems  show  a  maturity  of  insight  and  poetic  art 
which,  if  not  always  maintained  at  the  highest 
level,  deserve  the  widest  reading  that  serious 
poetry  can  command.” 

Choice  3:636  O  ’66  120w 
“This  volume  ...  is  overburdened  with  lit¬ 
erary  allusion.  Too  many  of  the  poems  read 
like  classroom  discussions.  ,  .  .  Occasionally, 
though,  the  literary  experience  comes  alive. 
.  .  .  Among  the  more  personal  verses  are  a 
couple  of  true  enough  comments  on  university 
life  and  some  moderately  moving  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  such  mysteries  as  age,  love,  death. 
These  are  marred  by  a  self-conscious  style 
which  seems  to  translate  an  insight  into  a 
poem  by  a  heavy  verbal  pseudo-cleverness. 
.  .  .  This  [volume]  is  not  recommended  for  li¬ 
brary  collections.”  Margaret  Beebe 

Library  J  91:3739  Ag  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:31  O  15  ’66  120w 


DRUMMOND,  KENNETH  H.,  it.  auth.  Sky 
rangers.  See  Engle.  E. 


DRUON,  MAURICE.  Bernard  Buffet;  tr  [by] 
Humphrey  Hare:  captions  by  Annabel  Buffet: 
design  [bvl  Jean  Widner:  phot  [by]  Luc 
Fournol.  unp  $17.50  October  house 

759.4  Buffet,  Bernard  66-14713 

This  study  includes  a  Foreword  by  the 
artist. 


Choice  3:898  D  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  E.  W..  Foell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 
140W 

“Bernard  Buffet  has  been  a  ‘best-seller’  in 
the  art  world  almost  from  the  time  of  his  first 
one-man  show  in  Paris  in  1947.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
includes  several  reproductions  of  his  works, 
among  them  paintings,  murals,  and  sculpture. 
Most  impressive  are  his  bronzes  of  huge  butter¬ 
flies  and  other  insects.  Because  of  Buffets 
celebrity,  the  book  is  recommended  for  public 
lil^rpriG5?  ft  IVT.  B.  L3,nd?rGn 

Library  J  91:2825  Je  1  ’66  140w 

“This  expensive  picture-and-text  book,  which 
takes  its  cue  from  David  Duncan’s  ‘Private 
World  of  Pablo  Picasso’  [BRD  1958]  has  an 
embarrassed  apologia  by  the  French  novelist 
Maurice  Druon.  The  type  is  big  and  clear,  and 
the  handsome  photographs  of  Buffet  at  his  life 
and  his  work  are  captioned  with  pseudo-poign¬ 
ancy  bv  his  wife.  Annabel.  None  of  which  is 

#inv  reason  to  pav  $17.50  for  the  book, 
any  reason  ^o..^  Bk  R  p39  My  15  ’66  200w 

“The  format  of  this  expensive  book  evokes 
chat  of  some  glossy  international  magazine, 
ft  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  not  very 
impressive  photographs.  .  .  .  In  short,  this  al¬ 
bum  suggests  some  sort  of  publicity  hand- 
out  featiiHmc 


“Drury  paints  some  of  his  characters  as  too 
much  of  one  thing — too  good  or  too  evil:  too 
smart  or  too  stupid.  Also,  he  has  an  irritating 
habit  of  switching  conversations  and  scenes 
with  no  warning  to  the  reader.  But  these  flaws 
may  be  easily  overlooked.  For  Drury,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  over  twenty  years, 
seems  every  bit  as  much  concerned  with  the 
political  significance  of  his  work  as  with  its  ar¬ 
tistic  merits.  .  .  .  He  makes  very  real  the  idea 
that  when  the  press  lords  of  our  country  decide 
to  blacken  a  man’s  reputation  it  shall  de  done. 

.  .  .  The  basic  tone  of  ‘Capable  of  Honor’  is 
conservative.  As  such,  it  will  probably  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  liberal-minded  critics  and  defended 
by  those  of  a  conservative  bent.  Its  value  as  a 
novel  will  very  likely  be  ignored.  But  whatever 
the  political  implications.  Dr.  Drury  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  forth  an  always  exciting 
story.”  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:206  S  15  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddoeks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  ’66 
330w 

Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  91:3764  Ag  ’66  220w 
“Allen  Drury,  professional  journalist,  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  New  York  Times,  author  of  distin¬ 
guished  political  fiction  .  .  .  exposes  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Liberal  press  more  convincingly  to 
more  people  than  any  other  such  effort  to'  date. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  well -constructed  novel  which,  if 
not  the  equal  to  Advise  and  Consent,  in  places 
rises  to  similar  heights  and  focuses  even  more 
intensely  on  the  central  issues  of  our  age.  As 
ever,  Drury  is  most  impressive  when  he  evokes 
the  backroom  maneuvering  of  Washington  in¬ 
trigue  and  he  has  an  excellent  sense  for  the 
alternating  boredom,  panic  and  exaltation  of 
political  conventions.”  M.  S.  Evans 
Nat  R  18:1174  N  15  ’66  460w 
“Columnist  and  calumny  look  alike  to  Drury. 
To  him,  or  to  his  characters,  there  are  only 
black  and  white,  except  of  course  Red.  Per¬ 
haps  a  novelist  cannot  be  condemned  as 
novelist  for  the  views  he  holds:  but  a  reader 
is  right  to  demand  of  him:  ‘Show  me!’  This 
book  is  spectacularly  short  on  show.  It  is 
greatly  to  Drury’s  credit  that  he  holds  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  reader,  who  is  cannily  persuaded 
to  keep  his  nose  to  the  very  grindstone, 
evidently,  on  which  the  author  ground  his  axe. 
But  the  story  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  and 
harder  still  to  enjoy.  Fiction  ought  never  to 
seem  so  fictional  as  this.”  W.  G.  Rogers 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  S  11  ’66  600w 

New  Yorker  42:246  N  5  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  49:40  N  5  ’66  1700w 

Time  88:124  S  16  ’66  750w 


DRURY.  ALLEN.  That  summer;  a  novel.  293p 
$4.95  Coward-McCann 

66-10425 

“Greenmont,  an  exclusive  vacation  resort  in 
the  Sierras,  is  the  setting  of  this  story  of 
romance  and  tragedy.  To  it  comes  Major  Bill 
Steele,  hoping  to  mend  his  wounds  after  an 
unpleasant  divorce.  The  gossipy,  malicious1,  but 
friendly  members  of  this  ingrown  community 
decide  to  promote  a  romance  between  Steele 
and  Elizavetta,  a  middle-aged  woman  whose 
welfare  has  been  their  concern  since  her  par¬ 
ents  died.  Although  Steele  does  find  in  Eliza 
what  he  thinks  he  is  looking  for,  they  are 
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DRURY,  ALLEN — Continued, 
pushed  at  each  other,  given  no  privacy,  made 
a  constant  topic  at  every  gossip  session,  and 
the  affair  doesn’t  have  a  chance.”  (Library  J) 


66 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:672  My  7  66  50w 

Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  25:459  Mi-  15  ’66  400w 

Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  27  ’66  270w 

Reviewed  by  Marilyn,  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ap  21 
230w 

“An  original  setting  and  some  splendid  char¬ 
acterizations  make  this  a  novel  most  libraries 
will  want  to  acquire.”  Barbara  Pfrogner 
Library  J  91:712  P  1  ’66  150w 

“I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  read  [Advise  and  Con¬ 
sent,  BED  1959]  or  its  best-selling  successor, 
A  Shade  of  Difference  [BRD  1962]',  but  from 
their  reputation  I  expected  at  least  a  modicum 
of  technical  skill.  That  Summer  provides  little 
evidence  of  it,  except  in  a  minor  trick  ending 
which  any  thriller  addict  is  likely  to  guess.” 
Richard  Mayne  „„  „„„ 

New  Statesman  69:619  Ap  16  65  200w 

Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  20  ’66  700w 
Newsweek  67:102  Mr  7  ’66  200w 

“Drury  seems  to  expect  that  his  fictional 
enclave  will  be  taken  as  a  microcosm  of  the 
world — or,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  frightful  prose— 
‘an  easy-going,  wisecracking,  self-centered  dis¬ 
tillation  of  all  the  busy  bright  uncaring  of  the 
world.’  Hardly.” 

Time  87:112  Mr  4  ’66  270w 

TLS  p289  Ap  15  ’65  140w 


DU  BAY,  WILLIAM  H.  The  human  church. 

192p  $4.50  Doubleday 

282  Catholic  Church  65-23792 

Father  DuBay  discusses  “the  relation  between 
the  individual,  the  community  and  God:  the 
Church’s  position  in  the  racial  crisis;  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  of  the  Church:  the  question 
of  freedom  and  authority:  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  religious  education.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:532  S.  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Neuhaus 

Christian  Century  83.778  Je  15  ’66  750w 
“[The  author]  is  wholly  wrapped  up  with  the 
human  functioning  of  the  Church  in  human 
society  and  at  the  service  of  man’s  needs.  .  .  . 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  to  get  what  he 
wants,  he  goes  after  the  whole  theological 
tradition  with  a  sledge-hammer.  .  .  .  One  may 
sympathize  enormously  with  the  problems  to 
which  DuBay  addresses  himself  .  .  .  and  yet  be 
forced  to  admit  that  the  ‘outsider’  tag  fits  him 
to  a  ‘T.’  Though  deserving  the  Church’s  re¬ 
spect  for  the  sincerity  and  force  with  which 
he  has  expressed  his  convictions,  he  is  none¬ 
theless  ‘only  to  a  very  limited  extent  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  Church.'  DuBay.  then,  is 
wonderfully  relevant  but  lacks  the  discernment 
essential  to  sound  theology.”  R.  O.  Johann 
Commonweal  84:202  My  6  ’66  600w 


“Ho,  hum!  Father  William  DuBay  has 
decided  it  is  time  to  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  all  his  brilliant  and  original  ideas 
on  reforming  the  Church.  It  reads  like  the 
Rover  Boys  in  Theology  Land  and  should  be 
taken  about  as  seriously.  The  problem  of 
Father  DuBay  is  that  readers  might  confuse 
him  with  people  who  have  something  to  say 
on  this  vital  subject.  .  .  .  It’s  depressing  .  .  . 
to  read  [his]  simplistic  solutions  to  complex 
problems.” 

Critic  24:76  Ap  '66  lOOw 


"[The  author!  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
broad  unqualified  statements  in  the  fields  of 
Biblical  exegesis,  liturgical  theology,  church 
history,  ecclesiology,  and  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy.  .  .  .  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
solid  training  in  any  of  these  subjects,  and 
judging  from  his  bibliographies,  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  widely  read  in  current  writings 
of  experts.  .  .  .  He  writes  with  eloquence  and 
fervor,  and  he  has  some  good  ideas,  particular¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  social  questions  and  practical 
church  government,  but  in  general  he  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom: 
‘a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.’  Be¬ 
cause  his  book  will  probably  stir  up  consider¬ 
able  controversy,  and  because  it  presents  in  a 


forceful  way  the  opinions  of  a  rather  vocal 
group  of  liberal  Catholics,  libraries  will  have  to 
pay  attention  to  it.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:1427  Mr  15  ’66  270w 


"An  angry  book,  a  sloppy  book,  a  half- 
baked  argument.  ...  In  arguing  for  a  more 
pragmatic  approach  to  church  politics,  [the 
author]  is  not  himself  pragmatic.  .  .  .  There 
are  internal  contradictions  in  his  argument. 


Michael  Novak 

Sat  R  49:48  Je  4  ’66  2S0w 


DUBOIS,  THEODORA.  The  High  King’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  il.  by  John  Hardy.  184p  $2.95  Farrar, 
Straus 

65-19334 

“Ninth-century  Ireland  when  the  monastic 
schools  flourished  is  the  setting  for  this  story 
of  a  hoydenish  princess  who  learned  courtly 
ways  from  the  nuns  of  St.  Brigid  but  used  the 
pranks  of  her  childhood  to  save  Ireland  from 
the  Northmen.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  eight.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  113:645  N  20  ’65  80w 
“Plenty  of  action,  and  good  historical  back¬ 
ground.”  A.  T.  Eaton 

Commonweal  83:158  N  5  '65  30w 
“This  is  a  light  -story  with  a  touch  of  ro-, 
mance.  The  style  is  somewhat  modern  for  the 
setting.  Additional  purchase.”  A.  O’B.  Murphy 
Library  J  90:5090  N  15  ’65  60w 
“A  sensitive  and  attractive  story.” 

TLS  p435  My  19  ’66  80w 


DU  BOS,  RENE.  Man  adapting.  527p  $10  Yale 
univ.  press 

612  Man — Influence  of  environment 

65-22317 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:874  F  ’66  190w 
“[This  book,  the  subject  of  an]  outstanding 
series  of  Silliman  lectures,  .  .  .  was  prepared 
as  a  companion  volume  to  [Theodosius]  Dobz- 
hansky’s  [Mankind  evolving,  BRD  1963]  and 
a  simple  expression  of  judgment  of  both  is 
that  they  are  worthy  of  their  subjects  and 
of  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  one 
to  profit  by  the  other,  but  the  profit  is  more 
than  doubled  if  both  are  studied.  .  .  .  Dubos 
has  treated  all  aspects  of  individual  adaptation 
with  thoroughness,  skill,  and  authority  .  .  . 
An  altogether  fine  book,  one  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  any  intelligent  reader.”  G.  G. 
Simpson 

Science  152:1049  My  20  ’66  850w 


DUBY,  GEORGES.  Foundations  of  a  new  hu¬ 
manism,  1280-1440  [tr.  by  Peter  Price],  (Art 
ideas  hist.)  222p  il  col  il  $21.50  Skira 

709.02  Art,  Medieval.  Art  patronage.  Hu¬ 
manism  66-15283 

A  professor  at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille 
"points  to  the  movement  of  artistic  themes 
from  religious  to  humanistic  subjects  as  pa¬ 
tronage  became  increasingly  the  grant  of  the 
secular  aristocracy  and  finally  the  merchant 
princes.  Within  that  framework  he  treats  the 
various  artistic  strains  that  merged  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  flourishing  art  and  newly  devel¬ 
oped  techniques.”  (Library  J)  Index  of  names. 


“As  in  previous  volumes  [in  this  series],  this 
is  rich  with  some  72  tipped  in  color  prints  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  statuary,  architecture,  and 
several  fold-out  pages  illustrating  in  black-and- 
white  plates  further  refinements.  .  .  .  [An]  ex¬ 
cellent  translation.  .  .  .  University  and  col¬ 
legiate  libraries  will  find  this  most  valuable 
addition  (indeed  the  entire  series)  to  the  art 
section  or  the  history  shelves.” 

Best  Sell  26:157  J1  15  ’66  190w 
“This  is  a  most  worthy  addition  to  [a] 
series  .  .  .  which  is  intended  to  span  the 
entire  spectrum  of  art  history.  The  sump¬ 
tuous  color  plates  are  magnificent,  and  the 
relatively  few  black-and-white  Photographs  are 
of  equal  caliber.  .  .  .  This  is  a  work  which 
will  be  widely  used  by  specialists  in  art  history, 
scholars  generally,  cultivated  laymen  and  col¬ 
lege  students.”  H.  L.  Adelson 

Library  J  91:3926  S  1  ’66  120w 
Va  Q  R  42:elxiv  autumn  ’66  250w 
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DU  CANN,  C.  G.  !_.  Famous  treason  trials 
[Eng  title:  English,  treason  trials].  272p  il 
$4.95  Walker  &  co. 

343  Trials.  Treason.  Great  Britain — History 

65-15421 

The  author  covers  seventeen  ‘[famous  trea¬ 
son  trials  held  in  England  in'  the  last  600 
years.  It  is  also  a  plea  for  reform  by  restate¬ 
ment  and  codification  of  the  .  .  .  Treason,  Act, 
passed  in  1351  b.y  Edward  III  after  the  murder 
of  his  father.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  trials  treated 
here  are  those  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  who  was  responsible  for  that  murder. 
Roger  Casement,  condemned  and  hanged  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  and  William  Joyce.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


“All  the  names  are  familiar,  but  few  of  the 
details  of  the  trials  and  the  legal  procedure  in¬ 
volved  are  common  knowledge.  Particularly  re¬ 
vealing  is  the  chapter  called  ‘Gun  Powder, 
Treason  and  Plot’  and  the  full  explanation  of 
that  conspiracy  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  was  in¬ 
volved  only  as  a  minor  figure.  For  those  inter¬ 
ested  either  in  English  history  or  in  legal  his¬ 
tory,  this  is  essential.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:1734  Ap  1  ’65  ISOw 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  48:39  My  29  ’65  30w 


DUCKETT,  MARGARET.  Mark  Twain  and 
Bret  Harte.  365p  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

B  or  92  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  Harte, 
Bret  64-21709 

The  author  seeks  to  clarify  the  problem: 
“What  caused  the  break  in  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Twain  and  Harte?  To  accomplish  her 
purpose  Professor  Duckett,  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  University  of  Washington,  relies  on 
evidence  about  the  temperament  of  each  man 
to  try  to  uncover  the  missing  facts.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“It  is  Miss  Duckett’s  thesis  that  Twain’s 
outbursts  have  been  too  uncritically  accepted 
in  the  face  of  the  known  unreliability  of 
Twain’s  memory  and  temper.  Yet  Twain  had 
some  ground  for  impatience,  even  if  only  at 
the  academic  lag  in  a  readjusted  verdict  (an 
area  not  examined  in  this  study).  .  .  .  The  pre¬ 
sent  study  .  .  .  while  not  denying  Harte’ s 
limitations  as  man  and  artist,  and  while  not 
greatly  shifting  critical  verdicts  on  either 
man,  does  round  out  the  portrait  of  Harte 
more  conformably  to  fact.”  W.  O.  Clough 
Am  Lit  37:491  Ja  ’66  500w 


"[Professor  Duckett’s]  method  causes  her 
to  cover  the  same  ground  repeatedly,  breaking 
the  chronological  thread  of  the  narrative,  and 
adding  confusion  to  an  already  muddled  situa¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  we  come  to  realize  that  Miss 
Duckett  does  not  know  why  Twain  dropped 
Harte.  and  her  guesses  are  not  particularly 
sophisticated  or  artful.  .  .  .  Facts  are  loosely 
interpreted  throughout,  and  the  expository 
skill  demanded  by  an  undertaking  like  this  is 
unfortunately  absent.  Close  examination  before 
purchase  is  recommended.”  E.  J.  Gaines 
Library  J  90:123  Ja  1  ’65  190w 

“Mrs.  Duckett  proves  effectively  that  Twain 
as  a  literary  debutant  set  his  sights  on 
imitating  Harte’s  success,  that  he  resented 
Harte’s  easier  entry  into  the  salons  of  literary 
gentility,  in  England  as  well  as  America,  long 
after  Harte’s  talent  had  run  dry  and  Twain’s 
fame  and  fortune  had  become  assured.  (She 
also  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  influence 
on  Tom  Sawyer  of  Harte’s  story  of  a  wild 
frontier  child,  ‘M’liss.’)”  Ellen  Moers 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:12  Ja  20  66  430w 


“In  tracing  out  the  personal  and  literary  re¬ 
lationships  between  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte,  the  author  of  this  exhaustive  study 
shows  Mark  Twain  to  have  been  both  careless 
of  the  facts  and  vindictive.  .  .  .  That  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duckett’s  study  is  minutely  scholarly 
and  generally  convincing  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  nonpartisan.  When  optional  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  available  to  Professor  Duckett,  she 
gives  Harte  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  but  not 
Mark  Twain.  .  .  .  Few  serious  complaints  may 
be  entered  against  this  sound  book.  There  is. 
however,  a  strong  element  of  overkill’  about 
it,  and  one  never  gets  an  impression  of  a 
rounded,  palpable  Bret  Harte  in  an  emotionally 
understandable  connection  Tvith  his  wife  &Jid 
others  important  to  him.’  G.  A.  Cardwell 
Social  Studies  67:36  Ja  66  500w 


DUDLEY,  DONALD  R.  The  Roman  conquest 
of  Britain,  A.D.  43-57  [by]  Donald  R.  Dud¬ 
ley  &  Graham  Webster.  216p  il  maps  $6 
Dufour 

936  Great  Britain — History — To  1066.  Great 
Britain — History,  Military  65-26317 

“The  authors  first  recapitulate  Roman  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  by  Caesar  almost  a  century  earlier 
and  accompany  this  with  valuable  introductory 
information  on  the  political  and  social  situa¬ 
tion  m  Britain  in  the  first  century  A.D.” 
(Library  J)  Appendixes  include  examples  of 
contemporary  documents,  inscriptions  and 
artifacts.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


There  is  nothing  on  the  revolt  of  Boudicca 
or  the  operations  under  Agricola,  but  the  same 
writers  have  covered  the  former  in  a  previous 
book  (The  Rebellion  of  Boudicca  [BRD  1963]). 
These  two  works  together  treat  essentially  the 
same  subject  as  Leonard  Cottrell’s  The  Great 
Invasion  [BRD  1962]  .  .  .  .  Cottrell’s  book  is 
more  popularized.  .  .  .  Dudley  and  Webster 
write  with  somewhat  less  verve,  but  they  per¬ 
haps  give  the  reader  a  better  understanding  of 
Roman  fighting  techniques.  ...  A  book  pub¬ 
lished  so  soon  after  Cottrell’s  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  the  picture  very  much,  but 
archaeological  informaton  accumulates  fast  in 
Britain,  and  our  own  experience  continually 
increases  our  understanding-  of  the  problems 
of  the  past.”  L.  L.  Howe 

Am  Hist  R  71:1303  J1  ’66  470w 
“The  Dudley- Webster  book  is  designed  as 
part  of  a  semi-popular  series  on  British 
battles.  As  such,  it  forces  the  authors  to 
form  the  even  sparser  evidence  of  the  early 
stages  of  Roman  occupation  in  Britain  into  a 
narrative  stimulating  and  meaningful  to  the 
general  reader.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  distinct 
success.  The  authors  still  presume  some 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  and  institutions. 
At  times,  their  discussion  is  too  detailed  and 
their  references  to  sites  too  obscure  for  the 
American  reader  to  follow  easily.  A  map 
listing  the  modern  and  ancient  names  of  all 
places  referred  to  would  have  been  a  great 
help.”  S.  L.  Dyson 

Class  World  59:285  Ap  ’66  200w 

“The  principal  sources  of  military  data  for 
the  conquest  of  Britain  begun  by  Claudius 
are  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  the  ever-ac¬ 
cumulating  amount  of  archeological  evidence. 
Utilizing  these  two  primary  sources  in  con¬ 
junction  with  knowledge  of  Roman  military 
methods  and  tactics  in  other  areas  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  English  geography,  the  probable 
landing  places,  major  engagements,  supply 
lines,  and  marches  are  reconstructed  in  a 
highly  plausible  manner.  The  authors  are 
cautious  with  the  theories  they  put  forward, 
but  their  assertions  appear  to  be  highly  war¬ 
ranted.  Recommended  for  all  collections  of 
British  and  military  history.”  W.  S.  Deben- 
ham 

Library  J  91:2058  Ap  15  ’66  150w 


DUDLEY,  DONALD  R.,  jt.  ed.  Roman  drama. 
See  Dorey,  T.  A. 


DUFF,  DAVID.  Mother  of  the  queen;  the  life 
story  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  Mother  Eliza¬ 
beth.  305p  pi  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

B  or  92  Elizabeth,  consort  of  George  VI, 
King  of  Great  Britain  66-15242 

A  biography.  Index. 


“Simplicity  and  gentility  are  the  two  qualities 
that  come  to  mind  when  one  considers  the 
mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  .  .  .  [This  mem¬ 
oir]  is  serene,  not  thrilling,  and  most  libra¬ 
ries  safely  will  purchase  it  for  adult  and  YA 
collections.  Many  readers  will  welcome  this 
though  it  is  not  the  first  story  of  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother.  None  other  is  better.”  K. 
T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:3706  Ag  ’66  120w  [YA] 
“Alas,  Mr  Duff  too  goes  in  for  the  phrase 
beautiful.  .  .  .  [Yet]  despite  verbal  infelicities, 
r this]  book  will  give  pleasure  to  many  and  do 
full  justice  to  the  remarkable  record  of  self¬ 
less  service.”  Arthur  Marshall 

New  Statesman  70:445  S  24  '65  220w 


DUFF1ELD,  G.  E.,  ed.  The  work  of  William 
Tyndale.  See  Tyndale,  W. 
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DUFFY,  MAUREEN.  The  microcosm;  a  novel. 

314p  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11064 

“This  is  a  novel  .  .  .  about  the  world  in 
which  lesbians  live.  .  .  .  The  scene  is  London 
and  the  principal  players  are  the  hutches  and 
femmes  who  frequent  a  bar  where  they  meet 
to  drink,  talk,  dance,  break  up  old  affairs, 
and  begin  new  ones.  One  girl,  Steve,  is  games 
mistress  at  a  girls  school.  Another,  Marie, 
torn  by  the  conflict  between  her  needs  and 
her  conventional  marriage,  is  going  mad. 
Matt  is  between  partners.  Cathy,  19  and  new 
in  London,  flees  from  a  lovelorn  Indian  stu¬ 
dent.”  (Book  Week) 


“[The  author]  who  is  clearly  gifted,  con¬ 
structs  her  novel  out  of  many  discrete  pieces. 
She  is  successful  to  a  considerable  degree, 
but  I  kept  having  the  uneasy  feeling  that  I 
was  looking  on  as  a  prize  student  showed  off 
her  talents.  .  .  .  Miss  Duffy  has  chosen  to 
demonstrate  that  .  .  .  she  too  is  in  command 
of  the  mock-archaic  .  .  .  the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  .  .  .  the  demotic.  ...  I  wish  [she] 
had  resisted  this  temptation.  I  would  have 
been  more  moved  by  her  book  if  she  had  de¬ 
pended  to  a  greater  degree  on  the  evident  au¬ 
thority  with  which  she  writes  and  on  her 
thoroughly  convincing  insight  into  the  private 
world  of  the  female  homosexual.”  Kenneth 
Lamott 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  10  ’66  300w 
“Perhaps  it  was  the  author’s  intention  to 
write  in  a  disjointed  and  disorganized  manner 
to  convey  the  feeling  of  confusion  that  exists 
in  the  subjects’  lives.  This  reader  found  the 
book  difficult  to  read  for  it  is  tiresome  and 
uninteresting.”  M.  K.  Margoshes 

Library  J  91:1442  Mr  15  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  71:737  My  20  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  Eleanor  Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  6  ’66  600w 


“It  is  though,  as  a  rock-pool,  full  of  its  own 
peculiar  different-coloured  fish  forming  and 
reforming  in  couples  to  mate  or  light,  shut  off 
from  the  world  outside,  that  Miss  Duffy 
presents  her  lesbian  case-histories.  .  .  .  She  is 
at  her  best  when  she  allows  the  stories  to 
plead  for  her.  .  .  .  Where  Miss  Duffy  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  character  and  her  tale  to  impose 
some  discipline  on  the  writing  she  shows  a 
quite  outstanding  talent.  .  .  .  But  when  Matt 
has  his  femme  begin  apostrophizing  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  the  whole  book  begins  to  sound  like 
a  pastiche  of  Mr.  Colin  Wilson  at  his  most 
ambitious.  Indeed,  many  readers,  bewildered 
by  the  exertion  of  trying  to  work  out  in  the 
first  fifty  pages  not  only  the  sex  but  the 
identity  of  all  these  urgent  voices,  may  well 
find  they  lack  energy  to  go  farther.” 

TLS  p469  My  26  ’66  600w 


DUFRESNE,  FRANK.  My  way  was  North;  an 
Alaskan  autobiography;  introd.  by  Corey 
Ford;  drawings  by  Rachel  S.  Horne.  274p 
$5.95  Holt 

B  or  92  Alaska — Description  and  travel. 

Natural  resources — Alaska  66-21630 

“[This]  is  an  account  of  .  .  .  [the]  living 
resources  of  air,  land  and  water,  against  a 
background  of  towering  snow-clad  peaks,  virgin 
forests,  rampaging  rivers,  flaming  auroras  and 
midnight  sun.  ...  It  includes  much  about  the 
primitive  inhabitants,  whose  right  to  utilize 
[their]  animal  resources  for  their  needs,  con¬ 
servation  practices  notwithstanding,  the  author 
defends.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“His  travels  as  a  field  agent  for  the  U.S. 
Biological  Survey  are  described  with  humorous 
detail  [by  Mr.  Dufresne].  At  the  close  of  the 
book,  he  turns  south  to  become  information 
chief  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Most  memorable  are  his  insights  into  the  great 
variety  and  numbers  of  Alaskan  wildlife: 
caribou,  moose,  mountain  sheep,  bears,  and 
many  kinds  of  birds.  Eskimos,  guides,  visiting 
scientists,  and  old  prospectors  are  all  friends 
whose  experiences  add  to  the  story.  .  .  .  This 
is  an  even  more  appealing  book  than  his  re¬ 
cent  No  Room  For  Bears  [BRD  1965],  Recom¬ 
mended.”  E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  91:5418  N  1  ’66  140w 
“  [Dufresne’ s]  tours  of  duty  took  him  to  the 
Aleutians,  to  Hooper  Bay  and  the  Yukon  delta, 
on  dog- sled  trips  in  sub-zero  blizzards,  to 
Indian  fisheries.  .  .  .  He  was  convinced  that, 
‘while  the  Alaska  hinterlands  had  been  ex¬ 
plored  for  gold,’  the  true  wealth  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  lay  in  ‘its  fur  and  game  and  fishes — re¬ 


newable  assets  that  could  be  managed  to  yield 
an  annual  harvest  of  considerably  more  value.’ 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  drafted  the  Ter¬ 
ritory’s  first  game  law,  and  supervised  its 
operation.  .  .  .  Frank  Dufresne  has  both  writ¬ 
ten  and  made  important  history  in  Alaska.  He 
has  set  it  down  in  a  valedictory  that  belongs 
in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  the  great  out¬ 
doors.”  Ernest  Gruening 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  16  ’66  900w 


DUFRESNE.  FRANK.  No  room  for  bears: 
with  drawings  by  Rachel  S.  Horne.  252p  $6 
Holt 

599  Bears.  Alaska.  Wild  life — Conservation 

65-22463 

For  descriptive  note, .  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

Atlantic  217:142  Ap  ‘66  220w 
Library  J  91:1727  Mr  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:73  N  ’66  70w 


DUGAN,  JAMES.  The  great  mutiny.  511p  il 

maps  $6.95  Putnam 

942.07  Mutiny  65-22126 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Baugh 

Aim  Hist  R  71:1339  J1  '66  500w 
Choice  3:942  D  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Aileen  Ward 

Reporter  34:53  Mr  24  '66  1400w 


DUGDALE,  VERA.  Album  of  North  American 
animals:  il.  by  Clark  Bronson.  112p  $3.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.97  Rand  McNally 


5,91.97  Animals — North  America — Juvenile 
literature.  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — • 
Juvenile  literature  66-8231 


Twenty-six  of  the  larger  North  American 
animals  are  pictured  and  described,  .  .  .  includ¬ 
ing  some  as  well  known  as  the  black  bear  and 
the  beaver,  others  comparatively  rare,  as  the 
musk  ox  and  the  red  wolf.  The  stories  of 
these  animals — their  ways  of  life,  their  strug¬ 
gles  for  survival,  their  place  in  America  today 
—are  written  in  .  .  .  nontechnical  language.” 
'Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


The  hfe-like  drawings  are  exceptionally 
fine,  creating  a  lively  setting  for  Miss  Dug- 
dale  s  sympathetic  and  readable  text.  ...  A 
good  beginning  reference  book.”  Marian 
Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3 

66  60w 

•  “•Yivi,d’  .descriptive  writing.  .  .  .  Unusual 
incidents  in  the  life  of  each  animal  are  de¬ 
scribed  and.  how  each  species  adjusts  or  slowly 
diminishes  m  numbers  in  the  face  of  advanc- 
ing  civilization.  There  are  several  drawings  of 
each  kind  of  animal,  some  of  which  are  out¬ 
standing.”.  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:5747  N  15  '66  80w 


DUGGAN,  ALFRED..  Growing  up  with  the 
Norman  Conquest;  il  by  C  Walter  Hodges 
217p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.69  Pantheon  bks 
914.2  England — Social  life  and  customs — 
Juvenile  literature.  Great  Britain— History 
— Norman  period,  1066-1154— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-20654 

This  book  describes  the  daily  life  of  children 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  at 
various  economic  levels  “ — in  a  Norman 
castle,  a  Saxon  hall,  a  London  house,  an  ab¬ 
bey,  a  peasant  village.  Food,  clothing,  recrea¬ 
tion,  education,  and  daily  work  routines  are 
a|l  shown;  .  also,  the  growing  complexity 
ot  the  lives  of  these  people,  as  language,  law, 
and  age-old  custom  felt  the  breath  of  change.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index.  “Age 
twelve  and  up.”  (Sat  R) 

Best  Sell  26:141  J1  1  ’66  160w 
Book  Week  pl2  My  15  ’66  120w 
“Although  the  book  will  have  special  interest 
for  British  readers,  American  students  too  mav 
profit  from  it.  .  .  .  In  a  book  like  this,  the 
young  student  may  gain  some  insight  into  what 
history  is  really  all  about.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5  ’66 
120w  [YA] 
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Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  40w 
Horn  Book  42:322  Je  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  F.  L.  McClure 

Library  J  91:3264  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 


“The  late  Alfred  Duggan  wrote  historical 
novels;  this  little  book  gives  the  details  of 
clothing,  housing  and  manners — the  look  and 
feel  of  things — that  he  would  have  used  to 
create  the  verisimilitude  of  his  Action.  ...  It 
is  all  well  done  with  grace  and  humor.  One 
has  only  the  smallest  reservation:  This  so  begs 
to  be  the  setting  for  stories  that  one  frets  for  a 
story  to  begin.  But  of  course  it  never  does.” 
Gordon  Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  12  ’66  190w 


“[This  book]  gave  me  a  delightful  hour  or  so. 
because  the  author  is  always  interesting,  and  1 
en.ioy  his  understated  humor.  Also,  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  by  one  of  England’s  Anest  his¬ 
torical  artists.  .  .  .  Mr.  Duggan  makes  [his 
book]  a  little  more  difficult  by  suddenly  step¬ 
ping  into  his  text,  which  is  written  in  the 
present  tense,  but  his  comments  are  entertain¬ 
ing.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teacn  Col  Rec  68:184  N  ’66  120w 


TLS  p502  Je  17  ’65  80w 


DUKERT,  JOSEPH  M.  This  is  Antarctica. 
191p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg*  $3.86  Coward-McCann 
919.9  Antarctic  regions — Juvenile  literature 

65-2037  9 


This  is  a  “study  of  the  frozen  continent  at 
the  South  pole,  beginning  with  the  approach 
to  it  by  sea,  estimates  of  its  age  and  develop¬ 
ment,  [ai  survey  of  the  various  nations  main¬ 
taining  scientinc  expeditions  there,  and  a 
‘look  into  the  Future.’  ”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 
“Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Partly  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Antarctica 
for  the  Martin  Company  to  develop  ideas  for 
a  Aim  about  the  Arst  use  of  nuclear  energy 
there  in  a  power  plant  supplying  electricity, 
and  from  his  long  interest  in  science,.  Mr  Du- 
kert  has  prepared  this  study.  .  ..  .  This  will  be 
of  interest  chieAy  to  boys  with  a  scientihc 

bSnt'  Best  Sell  25:312  N  1  ’65  llOw 

“A  fascinating  blend  of  scientiAc  information 
and  anecdotes.  .  .  .  McMurdo  Sound,  the  big 
city’  of  the  deepfreeze  south  is  thoroughly 
covered.  We  not  only  read  about  the  native 
flora  and  fauna  but  see  beautiful  black  and 
white  photographs  of  them.  The  last  chapter 
projects  us  into  the  future  of  Antarctica:  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  its  mineral  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources,  use  of  atomic  energy,  etc. .  One  of  the 
best  books  on  this  subject.”  Marjorie  Schreiner 
Library  J  91:1717  Mr  15  ’66  90w 

“[This  is  one  of]  two  [new]  books  [dealing] 
with  .  .  .  the  Antarctic,  accurately  and  exciting¬ 
ly  describing  the  life  of  U.S.  scientists  m  that 
icy  desert.  It  is  most  curious  that  both  books 
parallel  each  other  so  closely  in  lormat,  ffiu- 
strations,  and  material  covered.  Many  of  the 
Ane  photographs  are  the  same,  and  one  almost 
has  the  feeling  that  they  were  written  and 
edited  by  the  same  people.  In. my  opinion  the 
briefer  and  better  of  the  two  ls.Allyn  Baums 
Antarctica:  The  Worst  Place  in  the  World 
[BRD  1966].  .  .  .  This  is  Antarctica  .  .  .  is 
essentially  a  duplicate  of  Baum  s.  work  in 
illustrations  and  material.  It  .also  is  a.  well- 
rounded  factual  account  covering  life,,  history, 
and  the  future  of  exploration  m  this  area. 
B.  L.  Batten^  Hjgt  75;65  N  ,gg  g0w 


DULLES,  ALLEN.  The  secret  surrender.  268p 
il  maps  $5.95  Harper 


940.54  World  War,  19.39-1945— Secret  service. 
U.S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  World  War, 
1939-1945— Italy  66-13910 


“Operation  ‘Sunrise,’  which  was  ..the  code 
name  for  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  Switzerland  ana 
German  SS  generals  in  North  Italy,  arranged 
the  peaceful  surrender  of  German  troops  to  the 
American  forces  in  Italy  on  May  2,  1945  Author 
Allen  Dulles  became  head  of  the  OSS  office  m 
1942  and  played  a  leading  part  in  Sunrise.  In 
cases  when  the  roles  of  other  actors  in  Sunrise 
were  unknown  to  Mr.  Dulles,  he  investigated 


published  and  unpublished  sources  in  order  to 
present  a  complete  picture.  What  happened  to 
the  main  personalities  in  the  plot  during  the 
succeeding  two  decades  is  revealed  in  the 
epilogue.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"Some  of  Dulles’s  disclosures  provide,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  material  for  the  present  argument 
over  whether  the  operations  of  the  C.I.A.  are 
under  sufficient  government  control.  .  .  .  On 
April  21,  Dulles  got  a  message  informing  him 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ‘directs  that  O.S.S. 
break  off  all  contact  with  German  emissaries  at 
once.’  .  .  .  But  Dulles  did  not  close  up  the 
operation  and  accept  the  decision  from  above. 
.  .  .  [He  has]  claimed  repeatedly  that  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  are  strictly  of  the  elected  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  his  own  account  of  Sunrise  is  a 
devastating  argument  to  the  contrary.  .  .  .  After 
a  distinguished  career  of  public  service  [Dulles 
is  free]  ...  to  reminisce,  and  the  nation  can 
.  .  .  [be  grateful  he]  has  traded  in  his  cloak 
and  dagger  for  a  pen.”  David  Wise 
Book  Week  p4  O  9  '66  900w 
“Allen  Dulles  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
wholly  unexpected  factors  on  the  German  side 
lay  behind  the  surrender.  ...  In  a  sense  this 
book  is  not  so  much  the  story  of  the  American 
OSS’s  .  .  .  attempts  to  work  out  plans  for  an 
early  German  surrender  in  Northern  Italy,  as  it 
is  of  the  effort  of  Karl  Wolff,  supreme  SS  com¬ 
mander  in  Italy,  to  persuade  the  Americans  to 
speed  up  this  event.  .  .  .  This  volume  has  helped 
spark  a  further  mystery.  It  has  already  been 
claimed  by  one  expert  on  American- Soviet 
relations  that  Allen  Dulles’s  negotiations  over 
Northern  Italy  helped  bring  on  the  cold  war. 
The  charge  is  that  these  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Dulles  behind  the  Russians’  back. 
If  the  statements  in  this  book  are  candid,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  such  a  charge  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.”  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  22  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Victor  Novak 

Library  J  91:4656  O  1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Gar  Alperovitz 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  S  8  ’66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  27  ’66  1050w 
New  Yorker  42:247  O  29  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:122  O  24  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Fillmore  Calhoun 

Sat  R  49:29  D  31  ’66  480w 
Time  88:124  O  21  ’66  600w 


DULLES,  FOSTER  RHEA.  A  history  of  recrea¬ 
tion:  America  learns  to  play.  2d  ed  446p  il 
$6.95  Appleton 

790.0973  U.S. — Social  life  and  customs. 

Recreation  65-25489 

“Up  until  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century, 
little  time  was  available  for  play.  Industrializa¬ 
tion  provided  more  free  hours  and  people 
turned  to  recreation  (leisure- time  activities)  in 
many  forms.  This  book  tells  how  Americans 
organized  and  indulged  in  their  pleasures  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  centuries.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  essay.  Index.  For  Arst  edition 
entitled  America  Learns  to  Play  see  BRD  1940. 


‘  Twenty-Ave  years  dictated  a  major  revision 
of  this  work.  Dulles  has  made  no  changes  in 
that  section  of  the  statement  up  to  1900;  286 
pages  remain  the  same.  The  last  chapters.  17 
through  22,  have  been  ‘partially  reorganized, 
completely  rewritten,  and  brought  up  to  date.’ 
These  cover  motion  pictures,  the  automobile, 
radio  and  television,  sports.  .  A  brief, 

selected  bibliography  has  been  brought  up  to 
1963.  A  valuable  book  for  a  deft  survey  of  an 
almost  uncontrollable  subject.  The  Arst  edition 
is  no  longer  adequate;  this  new  edition  is 
valuable  enough  to  have  in  most  library  hold¬ 
ings. 

Choice  3:336  Je  ’66  90w 


.History  ana  recreation  may  seem  to  be 
incongruous  subjects  to  many  people.  But  Mr 
Dulles  has  so-  skillfully  intertwined  these  two 
that  it  is  difficult  (and  not  really  necessary)  to 
decide  which  one  is  reAecting  the  other 
No  complete  record  of  any  single  snort  'or 
amusement  is  given  but  signiAcant  and  some¬ 
times  witty  events  are  written  in  many  cases 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  actually 
observed  them.”  M  S  Veath 

Library  J  91:2485  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
Sci  Am  215:157  N  ’66  600w 
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DULLES,  FOSTER  RHEA.  Yankees  and  samu¬ 
rai:  America’s  role  in  the  emergence  of  mod¬ 
ern  Japan:  1791-1900.  275p  pi  $6.50  Harper 
327.52  Japan — Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. — 
Foreign  relations — Japan  65-20427 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Nobutaka  Ike 

Am  Hist  R  71:1290  J1  ’66  430w 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Ballantine 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:175  Ja  66  480w 

Economist  220:1029  S  10  ’66  340w 


DUMtRY,  HENRY.  The  problem  of  God  m 
philosophy  of  religion;  a  critical  examination 
of  the  category  of  the  Absolute  and  the 
scheme  of  transcendence;  tr.  with  an  mtrod. 
by  Charles  Courtney.  135p  $4.95  Northwest¬ 
ern  univ.  press 

211  God.  Religion — Philosophy  64-19454 
The  author’s  intention  is  "to  submit 
to  rational  criticism  ‘the  idea  of  God  and  the 
principal  scheme,  transcendence.’  In  his  view, 
God  is  a  living  force  in  close  communication 
with  man — not  a  philosophical  abstraction. 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

“This  professor  at  Caen  and  secretary  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Philosophy  m 
Paris  seeks  .  .  .  the  subjective  conditions 

of  the  successively  ‘higher’  acts  of  perception, 
intellection  and  creative  production,  but  he 
finds  it  arbitrary  to  stop  making  such  re¬ 
ductions’  so  long  as  something  reducible  re¬ 
mains.  ...  If  Merleau-Ponty  wa,s  an  Aris¬ 
totelian’  phenomenologist  in  his  distinction  of 
the  sciences,  Dumdry  is  a  Plotinic  one-7-in 
fact  he  cites  Plotinus  to  emphasize  the  umtive 
function  of  God.’’  Richard  Luecke 

Christian  Century  83:143  F  2  ’66  290w 
“There  is  no  question  but  that  our  author  has 
utilized  a  vast  range  of  new  materials  in  ap¬ 
proaching  perennial  problems  in  strikingly  crea¬ 
tive  ways.  It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  that 
he  should  simply  undertake  an  exposition  of 
the  problems  concerning  the  reality  of  God  and 
the  relation  between  religion  and  philosophy: 
Dumery  possesses  the  further  ingenuity  (in¬ 
deed,  the  audacity!)  to  couple  them  and  to  make 
them  interdependent.  And  this,  it  appears,  is 
somewhat  unfortunate.  The  reader’s  criticism 
in  this  regard  must  be  qualified  by  the  re¬ 
cognition  that  The  Problem  of  God  in  Philosophy 
of  Religion  is  one  segment  of  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  religious  philosophy.  ...  It  appears 
to*  this  reviewer  that  materials  of  extreme  sug- 
gestiveness  and  erudition  will  perhaps  pass  un¬ 
recognized  because  of  the  overcomplicated  con¬ 
text  in  which  they  occur.”  W.  PI.  Capps 
J  Religion  46:307  Ap  ’66  1750w 
“Dr.  Dumdry  writes  extremely  well,  and  his 
book  has  been  ably  translated.  It  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  theologians  and  all  serious  readers  of 
theology.  Recommended  for  large  public  and 
university  libraries.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  90:127  Ja  1  '65  80w 


DUMITRIU,  PETRU.  The  extreme  Occident: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Peter  Wiles  [Eng 
title:  Westward  lies  heaven],  378p  $6.95  Holt 

66-10109 

The  author,  a  Rumanian  dmigrd,  sets  this 
work  in  a  city  "anywhere  in  the  West  where 
wealth  is  sufficient;  where  it  is  no  longer  a 
goal  in  itself.  .  .  .  The  people  [of  the  novel 
are]  .  .  .  each  seeking  [a]  new  goal,  an  abso¬ 
lute,  or  each  other.  .  .  .  Beautiful  Annerose 
Brandt  wants  from  love  more  than  love  itself 
and  finally  loses  both  her  beauty  and  her  love; 
a  sixty-year-old  adolescent  loses  his  financial 
empire  but  wins  a  yacht  competition;  Octavio 
Anders,  a  Nihilist,  maims  and  kills  in  a  frenzy 
of  negation;  and  moving  through  all  their  lives 
is  .  .  .  Axel  Overmans,  who  achieves  in  death 
what  he  failed  to  achieve  in  life.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note) 


“Not  only  are  many  of  the  characters  so 
blurred  that  they  truly  seem  incognito,  but 
what  one  does  learn  of  them  is  a  mixture  of 
plumbing  reports  and  weltschmerz.  It  is  all 
boozy  hysteria,  barbituates,  manipulation,  and 
violence.  ...  It  would  seem  to  be  a  special 
triumph  of  [the  author’s]  narrative  art  that, 
whereas  he  is  merely  pretentiously  silly  and 
vague  when  allegorical,  he  is  additionally  vul¬ 
gar,  tedious,  and  confusing  whenever  he  seeks 
to  descend  to  the  specific.”  R.  M.  Elman 
Book  Week  p!8  O  16  ’66  800w 


“The  narrator  moves  through  a  carefully  ab¬ 
stracted  ‘famous  northern  shipping  center’  in 
Europe  to  find  out  if  angst  is  legitimate  among 
people  without  famine,  revolution,  or  concen¬ 
tration  camps — to  find  out  if  mental  and  moral 
deracination  is  as  real  as  physical  deracination, 
or  if  the  West  is  just  coddling  itself.  .  .  . 
Regrettably,  what  begins  as  a  promising  search 
peters  out  into  topicality.  Happenings,  pacifist 
demonstrations,  company  in- fighting,  skinny 
models,  thalidomide  babies,  hysterical  teenagers 
meeting  a  pop  singer  at  the  airport — they  are 
all  there.  So*  too  are  paragraphs  of  slice- eject¬ 
ing  toasters  and  other  trivia  on  which  Du- 
mitriu  has  lavished  his  descriptive  powers.  As 
in  [his]  last  book  ‘Incognito’  [BRD  1964],  .  .  . 
there  is  a  sub-theme  of  secular  sainthood  and 
its  effect  oil  those  surrounding  the  saint.  And 
again  as  in  the  last  book,  this  ideological  con¬ 
tent  is  the  weakest  portion  of  the  novel,  this 
time  partly  because  too  little  is  claimed  for  the 
saints  influence  rather  than  too  much.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  22  ’66 

500w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:3468  J1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:1003  O  4  ’66  270w 
Review  ed  by  Edward  Grossman 

New  Repub  155:33  N  12  ’66  600w 


-cvevieweu  ooavia  uraig 

New  Statesman  72:524  O  7  '66  200w 
“[The]  book  looks  outward  at  the  world  and 
speculates  about  human  destiny.  If  it  concludes 
that  life  is  pointless,  it  does  so  with  an  elegant 
attention  to  form  that  gives  it  a  life  of  its 
own.  One  might  only  wish  that  Mr.  Dumitriu 
had  granted  his  hero  a  less  unrealistic  view 
of  human  perfectibility.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  S  4  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Stilwell 

Sat  R  49:61  S  10  ’66  1000W 
TLS  p777  S  1  ’66  490w 


DUMONT,  PIERRE.  Automobiles  and  auto- 
mobfling,  captions  by  Pierre  Dumont.  Ronald 
Barker  and  Douglas  Burnell  Tubbs:  designed 
and  comp,  by  Ami  Guichard.  204p  $35  Studio 
629.2  Automobiles — History  65-24511 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“[This]  is  a  pretentious  book.  It  is  some 
book-stylist  s  dream  book  about  cars,  rather 
than  a  book  by  someone  who  has  ideas  about 
the  subject  and  has  devised  a  coherent  pattern 
of  pictures  and  text  to  convey  those  ideas  It 
begins  with  a  rambling  and  incoherent  introduc¬ 
tion  and  ends  with  an  incomprehensibly  dis¬ 
placed  Explanatory  Note’  about  the  American 
equivalents  of  English  automobile  terms  ‘often 
found  m  the  captions  that  follow.’  What  follows 
is  the  index.  .  .  The  most  interesting  pictures 
m  the  book,  and  those  which  do  most  to  ‘re¬ 
create  the  golden  age  for  us.  are  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  book’s  utter 
failure  to  know  .what  it  is  about’  that  these 
photographs  are  ignored  on  the  title  page  and 
in  the  index  J.  A.  Kouwenhoven 
Harper  232:97  Ja  ’66  4S0w 
“The  text  is  supported  by  56  pages  of  vivid 
unhaclmeyed  photographs  concerned  with  the 
natural  history  of  cars  and  drivers  and  200 
renderings  m  color  of  [some]  incomparable 
vehicles.  .  .  .  One  comes  away  from  this  book 
with  two  convictions:  first,  that  no  car  made 
today  is  mechanically  better  than  or  aestheti¬ 
cally  equal  to  the  great  machines  of  30  40  and 
even  50  years  ago;  second,  that  this  is  the  best 
book  ever  published  on  the  subject.  Buy  it 

your  iU°sethof  wheels1”  the  neXt  Dayment 
Sci  Am  214:136  F  ’66  220w 


u  txu  ii-  t-nt  Fal3e  start  in  Africa:  tr.  bv 

with  ' ” nN iHtrod.  by  Thomas  Balogh ; 
320p  $7  Praeger  chapter  by  John  Hatch. 

ditions  Africa’  Sub-Saharan— Economic  con- 

„  ^he  author  states:.  “I  shall  first  explore 
whether  tropical  Africa  is  in  fact  .  a  conti¬ 
nent  with  a  curse  on  it.  ...  I  shall  go  tn 
discuss  why  tropical  Africa,  after  a  tentative 
precolonial,  start,  seems  to  be  marking  time 
•  ‘  A 1  aT1-11  then  discuss  the  halting  pace  of 
recent  African  evolution,  which  runs  the  risk 
shallow?®  to  South- Americanization.’  But  I 

shall  end  on  a  comforting  note.  The  necessary 
European  and  world  co-operation,  combined 
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with  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Africans, 
can  set  the  situation  to  rights  quickly,  conquer 
underdevelopment  in  twenty  years,  and  give  the 
lie  to  the  title  of  this  book.”  (Author’s  Introd) 
Originally  published  under  the  title  L'Afrique 
Noire  est  Mai  Partie.  • 


“Dumont’s  book  is  invaluable  because  he 
understands  more  about  the  practical  nuts- 
and-bolts  aspects  of  Africa’s  troubles  than 
almost  anyone  else.  .  .  .  The  main  problem 
with  [his]  austere,  herculean  prescriptions  is 
that  they  have  little  relation  to  any  con¬ 
ceivable  political  order  in  Africa.  .  .  .  [He 
says]  in  effect  that  the  African  masses  must  be 
managed  toward  progress  like  so  many  re¬ 
tarded  juveniles  and  that  their  legitimate 
leaders  must  be  regarded  as  figures  out  of  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan.  The  hope  of  the  future,  he 
adds,  lies  in  the  emergence  throughout  Africa 
of  cadres  of  selfless  socialist-agriculturists. 
How  these  cadres  will  organize  and  seize 
power,  or  why,  once  in  power,  they  will  re¬ 
main  immune  to  the  corruptions  which  at- 
flict  everyone  else — this  he  does  not  tell  us. 
Peter  JUtne^  Week  ^  g  4  >66  1200w 

“The  additional  chapter  by  Hatch  on  English 
speaking  Africa  (much  of  Dumont's  experience 
was  in  Francophone  Africa)  and  the  foreword 
by  T.  Baicgli  add  little.  This  is  a  topical,  stim¬ 
ulating  book  that  breaks  fresh  ground,  No 
other  book  covers  the  field  of  economic  and 
political  development  so  well.  .  .  .  Every  serious 
library  should  have  a  copy.” 

Choice  3:847  N  ’66  150w 

“Few  will  find  comfort  in  this  forthright  book. 
Professor  Dumont  has  seen  more  clearly  than 
most  the  tragic  legacy  of  Africa’s  exploitation 
from  slavery  days  to  the  present,  and  the  dis- 
astrous  effects  of  colonial  example  and  train- 
ing.  It  is  a  bitter  tale  of  failure,  as  much  the 
result  of  incompetence  and  error  as  of  greed 
and  dishonesty,  for  most  of,  which  the  white 
man  is  to  blame.  But  there  is  hope.  A  revolu¬ 
tionary  reassessment  of  our  overseas  technical 
assistance,  especially  in  education,  and  the 
building  of  a  new  social  framework  as  a  base 
for  reform  will  provide  the  needed  fresh  start. 
Professor  Dumont  offers  a  workable  plan  of 
action  to  accomplish  this.”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  91:2052  Ap  15  66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  72:20  J1 


1  ’66  170w 


“The  original  of  this  valuable  work  .  .  .  [ap¬ 
peared  in  1962],  .  .  .  M.  Dumont  is  an  agrono¬ 
mist  of  great  experience  m  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  the  lapse  of  time  before  the 
appearance  of  an  English  translation  has. made 
no  difference  to  the  importance  of  his  criticisms 
and  suggestions.  They  remain  as  useful  and  as 
urgent  as  when  he  first  wrote.  fLn  additional 
chapter  by  Mr.  John  Hatch,  an  English-speak¬ 
ing  African,  corrects  an  imbalance  in  the 
original.  .  .  .  The  translation  by  Phyllis  Nauts 
Ott  is  flowing,  rather  free  and  to  some  extent 
abbreviated;  it  is  lightly  tinged  with  American¬ 
isms.  As  the  subject  is  highly  technical  a  few 
errors  are  not  surprising.” 

TLS  p611  J1  14  66  260w 


DUNCAN,  HUGH  DALZIEL.  Culture  and  de¬ 
mocracy;  the  struggle  for  form  m  society  and 
architecture  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West 
during  the  life  and  times  of  Louis  H.  Sullivan. 
616p  ii  $12.50  Bedminster  press 

917.73  Middle  West — Civilization.  Sullivan, 
Louis  Henry.  Architecture,  American 

65-246bU 

The  author  “argues  that  in  Chicago’s  arch¬ 
itecture  lies  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the 
form  of  a  new,  post-Civil  War,  distinctively 
American,  democratic  civilization.  .  .  .  The  book 
examines  many  topics  under  general  headings: 
search  for  community,  money  as  a  symbol, 
struggle  for  power,  function  of  art  in  society, 
creation  of  an  American  architecture  m  Chicago, 
and  .  .  Sullivan’s  architectural  philosophy. 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“[In]  this  disjointed  book  .  .  .  Duncan  does 
trace  those  themes  in  Sullivan’s  early  writings 
which  are  common  to  the  work  of  the  others. 
As  such,  the  core  of  this  book  partially  over¬ 
laps,  but  complements  and  extends  Sherman 
Paul’s  recent  Louis  Sullivan:  An  Architect  m 
American  Thought  [BRD  1963].  .  .  .  Once  Dun¬ 
can  has  discussed  parallels  between  bullivan  s 
ideas  and  those  of  certain  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  and  once  he  has  made  some  allusive, 


but  helpful,  suggestions  as  to  why  the  Chi¬ 
cago  environment  produced  so  much  of  value 
in  American  culture  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  his  book  loses  interest.  .  .  .  Duncan 
is  most  at  home  in  the  sociological  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  achievements  he  discusses.  Archi¬ 
tectural  historians  will  appreciate  his  valor, 
while  finding  his  observations  on  architecture 
trite  and  uncertain.  .  .  .  Sullivan  was  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  .  .  .  his  writings  alone  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  explain  his  perplexing  role  in 
American  culture.”  W.  J.  Jordy 
Am  Hist  R  72:320  O  ’66  480w 
"An  ambitious  first  attempt,  [this]  book  will 
not  stand  as  the  last  word.  Most  useful  as  an 
exposition  of  Sullivan’s  thought,  it  can  be 
criticized  on  grounds  of  historical  accuracy, 
relevance,  and  balance.  Sullivan’s  and  Wright’s 
interpretations  of  the  history  of  Chicago  archi¬ 
tecture  are  accepted  as  historically  accurate. 
The  relationship  between  architectural  practice 
and  theory  is  not  made  clear  and  such  disparate 
architectures  as  those  of  Wright  and  Mies  van 
der  Rohe  are  seen  as  the  legitimate  issue  of 
Sullivan’s  thought.  No  bibliography,  nor  do 
references  in  the  notes  constitute  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Useful  to  the  undergraduate 
or  graduate  student  of  American  architecture  or 
American  cultural  history  who  has  enough 
background  in  these  subjects  to  approach  the 
book  critically.” 

Choice  3:401  J1  ’66  120w 
Christian  Century  82:1484  D  1  ’65  30w 
“This  book  ...  is  diffuse,  repetitious,  some¬ 
times  disorganized,  and  not  very  clear  as  to 
its  main  focus.  .  .  .  The  subject  matter  is 
presented  as  a  series  of  disconnected  interpre¬ 
tive  essays  on  the  social,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  characteristics  of  the  city.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever  there]  is  an  engaging  little  chapter  on 
the  rise  of  the  feminist  movement  in  Chicago, 
given  chiefly  in  terms  of  the  regal  and  be- 
jeweled  presence  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer.  .  .  .  But 
Duncan’s  overall  presentation  is  marked  by 
several  weaknesses.  .  .  .  He  holds  the  naive 
belief  that  good  functional  architecture  must 
produce  a  good  democratic  society — a  grossly 
oversimplified  reading  of  the  instrumentalist 
theory  of  art.”  C.  W.  Condit 

J  Am  Hist  53:379  S  ’66  800w 
“As  a  sociologist  of  art,  Mr.  Duncan  does  not 
develop  a  social  theory  of  art  so  much  as  ex¬ 
emplify  or  re-enact  its  emergence  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  the  Middle  West,  in  the  arch¬ 
itecture  and  social  arts  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  He 
properly  makes  Sullivan  the  focal  figure  of  this 
cultural  history  because  he  was  the  artist  who 
best  understood  and  explained  this  social  theory 
and  related  it  to  the  creation  of  democratic 
culture.  In  doing  this,  Mr.  Duncan  also  more 
firmly  establishes  Sullivan’s  importance  as  a 
thinker,  a  role  sometimes  questioned.  .  .  .  [The] 
book  is  written  in  a  ‘Western’  style — loose, 
affirmative,  uncritical,  abundant,  aggressive.  .  .  . 
Coherence  and  proportion  are  lacking.  Yet  the 
form  fits  the  function.”  Sherman  Paul 
Nation  202:657  My  30  ’66  350w 


DUNCAN,  JAMES  S.  A  businessman  looks  at 
Red  China.  174p  $5.95  Van  Nostrand 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Description  and  travel  66-1683 

A  Canadian  industrialist,  a  governor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  “describes  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  mainland  China  in  1964  (and  compares 
them  with  those  he  obtained  in  1959).  .  .  . 
[He  also  discusses]  Taiwan,  and  the  problem 
of  recognition.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Davis 

Book  Week  pl5  Ap  3  ’66  300w 

"In  this  short  but  clearly  written  book.  .  .  . 
the  picture  Mr.  Duncan  paints  is  favorable  to 
China.  He  was  impressed  with  the  industry, 
the  determination  and  the  progress  shown  in 
most  places.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  saw 
some  ideological  and  practical  problems  faced 
if  not  always  created  by  the  government 
and/or  the  party.  His  discussions  of  the 
‘Great  Leap  Forward,’  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Russia,  and  the  Communist 
leadership  are  insightful  even  though  not  pro¬ 
found.  Recommended  for  large  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:1908  Ap  1  ’66  150w 

Library  J  91:2720  My  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
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DUNMOREi  JOHN.  French  explorers  In  the 
Pacific;  v  1,  The  eighteenth  century.  356p 
pi  maps  $8.80  Oxford 

910.9  Islands  of  the  Pacific — Description 
and  travel.  Explorers  (65-6800) 

"A  narrative  account  of  the  voyages  of 
Bougainville,  de  Surville,  Marion  du  Fresne, 
Kerguelen,  d’Entrecasteux,  and  Marchand;  a 
survey  of  early  French  attitudes  toward  the 
problem  of  the  Pacific;  the  activities  of  buc¬ 
caneers,  adventurers,  traders,  scientists,  and 
geographers,  including  .  .  .  accounts  of  life 
on  shipboard  and  difficulties  facing  early 
navigators.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Dodge 

Am  Hist  R  71:970  Ap  ’66  550w 
‘‘Using  many  original  sources,  Dunmore 
brings  together  elements  not  previously  avail¬ 
able  in  English.  .  .  .  [Included  are]  several 
useful  maps  of  Pacific  islands.  Volume  II, 
bringing  the  story  down  to  1840,  should  in¬ 
clude  the  index  and  bibliography?  seriously 
lacking  in  volume  I,  especially  since  footnotes 
do  not  give  full  bibliographic  data." 

Choice  3:68  Mr  '66  lOOw 
‘‘The  wonder  is  not  only  that  Mr.  Dunmore 
should  have  done  his  work  so  well  but  that 
French  naval  historians  should  have  been  so 
conspicuously  backward  in  chronicling  the 
achievements  of  their  own  eighteenth-century 
Pacific  explorers.  ...  In  presenting  his  gallery 
of  voyagers,  Mr.  Dunmore,  working  in  a  field 
as  yet  virtually  untilled,  nicely  mixes  scholar¬ 
ship  with  readability.  .  .  .  [He]  makes  his 
appeal  to  layman  and  historian  alike.” 

TLS  p306  Ap  7  ’66  480w 


DUNN,  NELL.  Up  the  junction;  drawings  by 
Susan  Benson.  112p  $3.95  Lippineott 

66-25408 

“In  1959  Nell  Dunn,  a  Chelsea  heiress, 
crossed  the  Thames  and  went  to  live  in  Bat¬ 
tersea,  a  working-class  district  of  London. 
The  title  of  the  book  refers  to  Clapham  Junc¬ 
tion,  the  lively  shopping  district  and  hub  of 
the  area.  Her  book  of  short  sketches  of  life 
in  Battersea  won  the  1963  John  Llewellyn 
Rhys  Memorial  Prize  in  England.  .  .  .  The 
sketches  cover  life  in  the  region:  girls 
making-up  for  a  night  out,  picking-up  in  a 
pub,  an  unmarried  mothers’  home,  [and] 
casual  work  making  candy  in  a  small  fac¬ 
tory.”  (Library  J) 


“The  drawings  by  Susan  Benson  are  quite 
good.  They  are  a  sensitive  accompaniment 
to  these  short  episodes.  .  .  .  Grim  humor  is 
expressed  by  the  slum  characters  who  are 
devoid  of  self-esteem  and  compassion.  Many 
of  the  phrases  are  unfamiliar.  Their  casual 
acceptance  of  the  pangs  of  birth  and  throes 
of  death  are  disturbing.  .  .  .  This  portrayal  of 
tough  London  life  was  first  published  in 
England  several  years  ago.  It  is  quite  a  jolt 
to  our  complacent  living.  Vet  one  does  not 
get  the  impression  that  this  type  of  living  is 
abhorrent  to  [its  characters]  or  that  they 
strive  for  anything  better.  True,  they  appear 
to  have  no  self-pity.  They  are  raised  to  a 
hard  life  without  much  love  although  sex 
seems  to  occupy  much  of  their  thoughts  and 
actions  as  a  main  diversion.  The  language  is 
crude  as  are  the  characters.  This  is  to  be 
expected.”  I.  M.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  26:307  N'  15  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:5428  N  1  ’66  230w 
“In  the  circumstances,  the  coolly  observant 
narrative  looks  almost  heartless.  As  for  the 
brilliant  scraps  of  unthinking  dialogue,  the 
speakers  will  feel  uneasy  if  they  see  it  in  cold 
print.  ...  A  resident  of  Nell  Dunn’s  base 
area  tells  me  he  finds  the  book  unreal.  .  .  . 
True  enough,  [the  characters]  are  all  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  same  person,  shamelessly  showing 
off  to  a  rich,  attractive  girl.  .  .  .  The  factory 
girls  are  ferociously  bawdy  for  her  bene¬ 
fit.  ..  .  The  boys  court  her  with  a  subtle 
mixture  of  rough  and  smooth.  .  .  .  Nell  Dunn 
has  been  accused  of  a  ‘slumming’  by  the  local 
press.  This  is  not  fair.  She  has  been  re¬ 
working  a  national  literary  tradition,  the  love- 
affair  between  the  classes.  .  .  .  The  whole 
book  is  the  creation  of  inequality.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  read  by  the  kind  of  people  it 
describes.  This  obvious  fact  is  a  more 
miserable  comment  on  English  class  relations 
than  any  incident  in  the  book.”  D.  A.  N.  Jones 
New  Statesman  66:750  N  22  ’63  850w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  N  6  ’66  350w 
TLS  p941  N  21  ’63  380w 


DURDEN,  ROBERT  F.  The  climax  of 
populism:  the  election  of  1896.  190p  $5  Univ. 
of  Ky.  press 

329  People’s  Party  of  the  U.S.  65-11824 
Using  “the  papers  of  Marion  Butler,  Populist 
senator  from  North  Carolina  and  national 
chairman  of  the  party  during  the  campaign 
of  1896,  [the  author]  reveals  new  aspects  of 
Populist  strategy  and,  in  passing,  suggests 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  a  third 
party  in  American  politics.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“[The  author]  goes  far  toward  explaining 
local  and  sectional  interests  as  well  as  the 
curious  machinations  within  the  People’s  party. 
.  .  .  [However]  how  a  party  struggling  for 
survival  could  be  at  the  peak  of  its  influence 
remains  a  mystery  that  Durden  does  little  to 
clear  up  with  his  negative  comment  that 
‘Bryan’s’  defeat  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  People’s  party.’ 
.  .  .  In  a  conclusion  that  can  be  read  as  a 
failure  to  examine  his  assumptions  and  test 
his  argument,  Durden  contends  that  Populism 
influenced  progressivism  and  that  it  did  so  by 
teaching'  Americans  the  need  for  expanded 
governmental  action  and  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
dress  of  economic  grievances.”  P.  W.  Glad 
Am  Hist  R  71:1086  Ap  ’66  650w 


“[The  author]  finds  no  evidence  of  a  ‘con¬ 
spiratorial’  effort  to  manipulate  the  Populist 
convention  in  Bryan's  behalf.  Most  of  the  book 
details  Butler’s  troubles  with  Tom  Watson, 
the  party’s  emotional  and  inconsistent  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate.  In  the  final  chapter, 
Durden  explains  Butler’s  role  in  trying  to 
revitalize  Populism  after  the  election.  The 
book  adds  a  corrective  footnote  to  C.  Vann 
Woodward’s  superb  Tom  Watson  [BRD  1938] 
and  supplements  J.  D.  Hicks’s  still  essential 
The  Populist  Revolt  (1961).  Durden  feels  that 
Populism  belongs  to  the  progressive  liberal 
tradition  in  America  and  that  the  nomination 
of  Bryan  was  the  only  logical  course  open  to 
lt?,,nicn],:)ers  o:f  1896.  .  .  .  Lively  undergraduates 
will  find  the  book  useful.” 

Choice  2:818  Ja  ’66  120w 


Durden  states  that  McKinley’s  victory  was 
not  a  result  of  Populist  party  failure  but  of 
circumstances  beyond  its  control.  The  victory 
had  its  own  rationale,  and  it  is  not  Durden’s 
task  to  explain  it:  his  account  does  not  offer 
new  or  different  judgments  on  its  main  out- 
lines.  He  places  himself  among  the  students 
or  Populism  who  find  generosity  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  its  ranks  and  xenophobia  and 
bigotry  among  its  antagonists.  .  .  .  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Populists  should  benefit  from  this  book: 
it  makes  a  contribution  mostly  in  calling  at- 
tsbtion  to  their  healthy  and  realistic  behavioi 
within  the  usual  political  traditions.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  attractively  printed  and  its  footnotes 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  they  be¬ 
long-  There  is  a  good  bibliographical  essay  and 
index.”  D.  L.  Kinzer 

J  Am  Hist  52:851  Mr  ’66  480w 


DV„R°IN’  JILLMAN.  Southeast  Asia.  158p 
$3.95;  pa  $1.65  Atheneum  pubs. 

959  Asia.  Southeastern — Politics.  Commu- 
msm— Asia,  Southeastern.  Asia.  Southeast¬ 
ern — Social  conditions  65-27529 

This  is  a  veteran  foreign  correspondent’s 
general  introduction  to  the  vast  area  that 
borders  on  China,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia, 
Tndexhma’  Burma>  and  Thailand.”  (Atlantic) 


“This  is  the  most  useful  of  the  New  York 
Times  Byline  Books  yet  to  appear.  ...  It 
reveals  an  expert’s  knowledge  of  the  subject 
yet  it  is  concise  and  clearly  written.  Thorough¬ 
ly  objective,  it.  gives  the  general  reader  an 
excellent  .  .  .  picture  of  the  whole  region.  .  .  . 
I  here  is  a  sober,  balanced  account  of  the  in- 
o  eil£?  move?neJ1^  and  its  consequences 
?  good  analysis  of  what  Sukarno  has 
Indonesia.  .  .  .  It  is  understandable 
that  books  written  around  a  topical  focal  point 
should  concentrate  on  .  governmental  affairs 
and  should  view  economic  and  social  issues  in 
the  context  of  public  policy.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sometimes  to  obscure  the  human 
beings  involved.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:132  F  ’66  350w 
Choice  3:444  J1  ’66  220w 

’t7-^Purdin’s  emphasis  falls  on  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  the  confrontation  of  Malaysia  by 
Though  it  does  not  explicitly  deal 
with  American  foreign  policy  in  Southeast 
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Asia,  the  book  presents  many  facts  and  events 
seldom  noted  by  the  protesters  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:701  F  1  ’66  130w 
“[An]  on-the-spot  reporter,  Mr.  Durdin  has 
covered  the  material  and  questions'  about  South¬ 
east  Asia  with  meticulous  care.  The  back¬ 
ground  information  is  excellent,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  people  and  events  is  authoritative.  This 
part  of  the  world  is  one  natural  power  region 
and  Durdin  has  so  treated  it.” 

Liprary  J  91:2720  My  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 


DORER,  ALBRECHT.  Diirer:  complete  en¬ 
gravings,  etchings  and  woodcuts  [text  by] 
Karl-Adolf  Knappe.  385p  il  $18.50  Abrams 
769  Purer,  Albrecht  65-12092 

The  introduction  to  this  collection  "traces 
Piirer’s  development  and  comments  ...  on  the 
individual  works.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Pewton 

Library  J  90:3016  J1  '65  150w 
“The  special  virtue  of  this  book  is  its  fre¬ 
quent  enlargements  of  details  paired  with  the 
full  illustration  of  works  too  large  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  at  full  size.  The  blacks  in  the  woodcuts 
lack  the  sparkle  of  the  originals;  there  is  no 
effort  to  reproduce  paper  textures  (which 
would  only  confuse  things  here),  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  engraved  lines  is  virtually 
unrep roducible  by  any  means.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a  fine  book,  completely  successful  within 
the  legitimate  and  attainable  goal  it  has  set  for 
itself.”  John  Canaday  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  P  5  65  160w 
“The  claim  of  completeness  [here]  must  be 
taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  as  there  is  no 
unanimous  agreement  about  some  of  the  wood- 
cuts.  .  .  .  The  photogravure  does  greatest 
justice  to  the  works  with  the  most  contrast  or 
boldness  of  line — the  dry-points,  etchings  and 
woodcuts.  Pr.  Knappe  has  contributed  a 
serious  essay  which  gives  a  good  general  ac¬ 
count  of  Purer ’s  work  .  .  .  [but]  might  have 
been  more  forthcoming  on  the  technical,  pro¬ 
cesses  used  by  the  artist.  Pr.  Knappe  rightly 
lays  stress  on  the  pre-eminence  of .  Purer  s 
engravings  and  woodcuts  over  his  paintings. 
TLS  p56  Ja  27  '66  460w 

DURHAM,  PHILIP.  The  adventures  of  the 
Negro  cowboys,  by  Philip  Durham  and  Everett 
L.  Jones.  143p  pi  maps  $3.50  Podd 

978  Cowboys — Juvenile  literature.  The  West 
— History — Juvenile  literature.  Negroes^ 
The  West — Juvenile  literature  66-20194 

Based  on  the  authors’  longer  study  The  Negro 
Cowboys  (BRP  1965)  this  book  “recounts  for 
younger  readers  the  .  .  .  adventures  of  the 
heroes  and  villains  of  the  Negro  race  whose 
sagas  as  cowboys  are  an  integral  part  ot  the 
story  of  the  building  of  the  American  West. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grade  seven  and 
up.”  (Library  J) 

“Despite  a  style  that  is  less  than  inspired 
.  .  .  there  is  Negro  history  here,  most  of  which 
will  be  new  to  young  readers.  .  ..  lit  is  chron¬ 
icled]  from  the  early,  post-Civil  War  trail 
herds  to  the  more  recent,  great ,  wild  West 
Shows,  in  a  set  of  unrelated,  and  somewhat 
choppy  stories  and  legends,  interspersed  with 
solid  facts  and  figures.  The  Negro  identifica¬ 
tion  is  constant,  though  sometimes  almost 
embarrassed,  and  occasionally  condescending. 
Most  often,  despite  a  certain  emphasis  on  the 
outlaws  and  scoundrels,  the  Negro  cowboy  is 
a  hero,  worthy  of  emulation.”  John  Beery 
Library  J  91:1716  Mr  15  66  160w 

“Both  Negro  and  white  children  will  be 
fascinated  to  read  that  there  were  Negro  cow¬ 
boys;  we  have  not  up  to  this  time  heard  much 
about  them.  A  Negro  family  is  shown  seated 
outside  their  Western  sod  cabin,  and  this  is 
not  often  seen.  It  would  be  well  to  include 
similar  photographs  in  our  regular  history 
books;  an  all-Negro  book  again  gets  us  back 
to  segregation.  This  one  plays  no  favorites; 
there  are  scamps  as  well  as  heroes.  Alice 

Dalgliesh^at  R  4g;37  ^  2Q  >66  -0w 


DURKIN,  JOSEPH  T.  Hope  for  our  time; 
Alexis  Carrel  on  man  and  society.  199p  $4.95 
Harper 

128  Carrel,  Alexis  65-20428 

“After  a  general  introduction,  the  author 
treats  of  Carrel’s  main  ideas,  his  early  develop¬ 


ment,  his  later  life,  his  spiritual  crises.”  (Best 
Sell)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“This  is  not  a  full  biography.  It  is  largely  a 
selection  from  the  many  documents — unfinished 
manuscripts,  journals,  meditations  and  personal 
letters — left  by  Carrel’s  widow  to  Georgetown 
University  after  his  death  in  1944.  These  have 
been  edited,  translated  where  necessary,  and 
arranged  by  Fr.  Durkin  with  a  connecting 
text  that  is  sensitive,  eminently  fair  and  un¬ 
obtrusive.  As  a  consequence,  the  life  and 
struggles  of  this  unusual  man  emerge  with 
.  .  .  clarity.  .  .  .  Carrel’s  image  has  been 
tarnished  by  false  rumors  of  collaborationism 
and  pro-Nazi  sympathies  during  the  war.  One 
result  of  Fr.  Durkin’s  careful  scholarship  and 
sympathetic  portrayal  may  be  the  restoration 
of  Carrel  to  the  place  of  affection  and  respect 
he  deserves.”  J.  F.  Mulligan 

America  113:754  D  11  ’65  400w 
“The  present  volume  [is]  an  intellectual 
biography  of  Carrel.  .  .  .  While  the  book  is 
interesting,  it  is  not  timely.  .  .  .  [It]  is  slanted 
for  the  general  educated  reader.  .  .  .  Carrel  is 
amply  quoted.  Father  Durkin  is  a  polished 
writer,  never  wasting  words  or  overstating  his 
case.  He  maintains  an  admirable  objectivity 
in  treating  of  Dr.  Carrel  and  his  ideas.  .  .  . 
Durkin  aptly  calls  him  a  blend  of  Julian 
Huxley  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  for  Carrel 
had  a  strong  mystical  side  which  became 
stronger  toward  the  end.  Was  he  a  Catholic 
or  wasn't  he?  Well — .”  R.  B.  Nordberg 
Best  Sell  25:385  Ja  1  ’66  400w 
“In  his  effort  to  explain  Carrel’s  often  un¬ 
orthodox  views,  Durkin,  a  practiced  historian 
and  biographer  is  a  bit  ‘preachy.’  Recommended 
as  a  reliable  introduction  to  a  very  contro¬ 
versial  scientist  and  humanist  of  the  first  half 
of  the  2Cth  century.” 

Choice  3:112  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
“Though  Father  Durkin  does  not  .claim  to 
agree  with  all  of  Carrel’s  theories,  he  believes 
that  his  thinking  was  ‘profound,  original  and 
valid  for  our  day.’  The  biography  is  very  well 
done;  the  subject  extremely  interesting;  the 
spirit  truly  one  of  hope  for  our  time.” 

Critic  24:86  F  ’66  120w 


DURLING,  ROBERT  M.  The  figure  of  the  poet 
in  renaissance  epic.  280p  $6.95  Harvard  univ. 
press 

809.1  Epic  poetry  65-22060 

The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Narrator’s  changeability  or  in¬ 
stability.  “In  Part  Two,  I  discuss  four  Renais¬ 
sance  epics  which,  although  they  belong  to  the 
same  tradition — and  although  the  writer  of 
each  of  them  was  influenced  by  all  of  the 
previous  ones — reflect  significantly  different 
approaches  to  the  variability  and  potential 
Inconsistency  of  the  self.  In  Part  One,  I  discuss 
the  most  important  writers  of  the  older  tra¬ 
dition  of  self-contradiction  and  depreciation: 
Horace.  Ovid,  Petrarch  [and  Chaucer].”  (In- 
trod)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Durling’s  critical  method  involves  close 
reading  of  what  he  calls  ‘local  moments’ — the 
places  where  the  Active  narrator  [i.e.  the  figure 
of  the  poet]  speaks — and  consideration  of  how 
the  Active  narrator  defines  the  nature  of  his 
Active  world  and  its  mimetic  relationship  to 
the  real  world.  He  is  also  interested  in — and 
persuasively  demonstrates  the  significance  of — 
a  major  shift  in  kind  of  narrator,  from  the 
divinely  inspired  narrator  of  classical  epic  to  the 
chatty  and  discursive  narrator  of  the  I8th  and 
19th-century  novel.  ...  A  student  of  English 
literature  should  find  the  book  as  a  whole 
profitable,  and  the  sections  on  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto  most  illuminating.  The  section  on  Tas¬ 
so,  in  which  his  uncertainties  and  revisions,  in 
theory  and  practice,  are  investigated,  is  rather 
specialized.  The  section  on  Spenser  is  thin.” 
Choice  3:302  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  90:5279  D  1  ’65  180w 


DORRENMATT,  FRIEDRICH.  Romulus.  See 
Vidal,  G. 


DVORAKOVA,  VLASTA.  Gothic  mural  paint¬ 
ing  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  1300-1378  [by] 
Vlasta  Dvor&kovd  [and  others;  tr.  from  the 
Czech  by  Roberta  Finlayson-Samsour  and 
Iris  Urwin].  160p  220pl  20col  pi  $8.80  Oxford 
759.437  Mural  painting  and  decoration 

64-57059 

The  authors  present  a  “stylistic  and  icono- 
graphic  study  of  mural  painting  in  Bohemia 
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DVORAKOVA,  VLASTA — Continued 
and  Moravia  (today’s  Czechoslovakia)  during 
the  14th  century.  The  painted  surfaces  of  24 
separate  structures  throughout  this  land  (and 
some  manuscript  illuminations!  are  examined 
in  addition  to  major  investigations  of  Charles 
IV’ s  castle  near  Prague  and  the  Emmaus 
Monastery  in  Prague.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Although  this  material  is  seldom  taught  at 
the  undergraduate  level  (for  one  thing,  many 
of  the  works  are  relatively  recent  discoveries) 
this  book  is  recommended  for  college  libraries 
not  only  for  the  study  of  the  specific  works  of 
art  but  also  for  the  manner  of  presentation  of 
the  material.  There  are  230  black-and-white 
illustrations  of  fine  quality  and  20  color  plates; 
...  an  iconographical  index  plus  a  catalogue 
discussion  of  the  monuments  augment  the  his¬ 
torical  and  descriptive  essays  and  make  this  a 
useful  publication.” 

Choice  2:854  F  '66  120w 


“Unfortunately  clarity  is  not  among  the 
merits  of  the  book.  The  long  text  is  so  per¬ 
versely  arranged  that  studies  of  the  icono¬ 
graphy  and  the  style  of  a  single  painting  are 
sometimes  separated  by  several  chapters.  .  .  . 
Verbosity,  obscurity  and  nonsense  in  the  main 
text  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  translation, 
which  is  not  free  from  errors,  but  much  is 
certainly  the  fault  of  the  authors.  .  .  .  The 
text  provides  by  far  the  most  complete  account 
of  its  subject  available  in  English.  But  it  con¬ 
sistently  fails  to  answer  or  even  to  pose  with 
enough  precision  the  essential  questions  of  the 
relationships  between  Charles  IV’s  painters  and 
contemporary  painting  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
The  most  useful  parts  of  the  book  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  brief,  straightforward  state¬ 
ments  of  the  catalogue  raisonn d  and  the  many 
illustrations.” 

TLS  p932  O  21  ‘65  480w 


which  swayed  his  judgment  and  distorted  his 
vision  ...  [in  particular  his]  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  and  his  love 
of  Christ’s  Church.  .  .  .  But  Eadmer's  love  of 
Anselm  outweighed  his  other  affections.  His 
horizon  may  have  been  limited  by  the  bio¬ 
graphical  form,  but  no  man  since  Bede  had 
written  so  comprehensive  a  history  with  such 
lifelike  portraits.” 

TLS  p526  Je  18  ’64  550w 


EARLE,  OLIVE  L.  Strange  companions  in  na¬ 
ture;  written  and  il.  by  Olive  L.  Earle.  64p 
$2.95  Morrow 

591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-10168 

“Many  animals,  familiar  as  well  as  exotic, 
share  their  life  with  a  strange  companion,  a 
creature  of  a  different  species.  In  this  book 
Miss  Earle  selects  .  .  .  examples  of  such  re¬ 
lationships  and  discusses  how  the  partners 
benefit  from  each  other.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  “Grades  three  to  six."  (Library  J) 


[In  this  book]  eight  to  ten’s  can  find  out  how 
birds  help  rhinos,  how  ants  keep  and  care  for 
aphids,  and  any  number  of  other  interesting 
examples  of  cooperation  in  the  wild.”  Marian 
Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 
70  w 

.  “A  simple  account  of  the  interesting  rela¬ 
tionships  among  some  animals  which  are  known 
as  symbiosis.  .  .  .  The  topic  is  a  stimulating 
one  and  should  prompt  further  reading.  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  material  under  chapter  or 
subject  headings  would  have  improved  the 
organization  and  made  comprehension  easier; 
also,  m  a  scientific  book  such  as  this  dealing 
largely  with  unfamiliar  subjects  a  guide  to 
pronunciation  should  have  been  included  ” 
E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:1698  Mr  15  ‘66  90w 


E 


EADMER,  History  of  recent  events  in  England 
(Historia  novorum  in  Anglia)  tr.  from  the 
Latin  by  Geoffrey  Bosanquet;  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  B.  W.  Southern.  240p  $6.95  Dufour 
942.02  Great  Britain — History — Norman 

period,  1066-1154.  Anselm,  Saint,  Abp.  of 
Canterbury  62-25479 

“Eadmer  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury.  His 
chronicle  is  a  record  of  the  things  he  saw  in 
the  England  of  William  the  Conqueror,  William 
Rufus,  and  Henry  I.  .  .  .  He  was  the  loyal 
servant  and  profound  admirer  of  Anselm,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  .  .  .  His  chronicle  is 
in  fact  a  biography  of  Anselm,  dealing  with 
his  public  life — the  complement  of  another  .  .  . 
biography  in  which  Eadmer  relates  the  private 
life,  the  conversations,  and  saintly  deeds  of 
Anselm  [Vita  Sancti  Anselmi].”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor) 


EAST,  JOHN  PORTER.  Council-manager  gov- 
ernment;  the  political  thought  of  its  founder, 
Richard  S.  Childs.  I83p  $4.50  Univ  of  N  C 
press  • 

352  Municipal  government  by  city  manager. 
Municipal  government— U.S.  Childs,  Rich¬ 
ard  Spencer  65-19386 

“Childs  has  constructed  an  ideal  model  of 
municipal  government.  .  .  .  Increasingly  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  within  the  discipline  of  political 
science,  has  arisen  the  ‘behavioral  persuasion.* 
This  newer  approach  has  precipitated  in  the 
study  of  urban  government  and  politics  a 
tough-minded  empirical  testing  of  municipal 
reform  doctrine,  which  to  a  considerable  ex- 
Le.nt  is  doctrine  developed,  by  Childs.  .  .  . 
l  he  result  has  been  a  collision  between  what 
are  sometimes  dubbed  the  ‘old’  and  the  'new' 
political  sciences.  ...  It  is  the  nature 
ramifications  of  this  conflict  that  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  concerns  of  this  study.”  (Introd)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Four  of  the  six  books  in  the  Historia  No¬ 
vorum  .  .  .  are  now  available  in  a  complete 
English  translation.  .  .  .  They  are  a  most  im¬ 
portant  source  for  the  history  of  the  investiture 
quarrel  in  early  twelfth-century  England,  as 
well  as  for  Canterbury’s  claims  to  primacy  over 
York.  .  .  .  This  translation  is  based  upon  the 
best  printed  Latin  text,  M.  Rule’s  edition  for 
the  Rolls  Series.  .  .  .  Bosanquet’s  text  has  an 
adequate  index,  but  absence  of  critical  appara¬ 
tus  will  limit  its  scholarly  use.  A  critical,  bi¬ 
lingual  edition  of  the  Historia  is  still  needed. 
Such  observations  are  not  meant  to  gainsay 
this  work’s  lasting  value  for  the  general  read¬ 
er  or  Bosanquet’s  fine  achievement.  His  transla¬ 
tion  makes  Eadmer’s  Anselm  live.  Bosanquet’s 
strong,  idiomatic  English  is  a  delight  to  read; 
with  few  exceptions,  its  clear  and  simple  style 
sustains  just  the  quality  of  dramatic  tension 
Anselm’s  apologist  intended.”  R.  B.  Patterson 
Am  Hist  R  71:926  Ap  '66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes- Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  3  ’64 
550w 

“Although  this  is  not  a  new  edition,  and  does 
not  claim  to  be  ...  scholars  who  like  to  read 
sources  quickly  ,  .  .  and  laymen  who  can  only 
tackle  a  Latin  work  in  translation  will  welcome 
this  volume,  which  combines  accuracy  with 
readability,  and  has  an  excellent  foreword  by 
Professor  Southern.  ...  The  work  abounds 
in  eve-witness  accounts  and  personal  touches 
.  .  .  Eadmer  had  his  prejudices  and  obsessions. 


0  < -pnsidering  the  usual  approaches  to  philo¬ 

sophies  ot  local  government  in  general  and  the 
councfi-manager  form  in  particular,  John 
Poiter  East  s  book  is  refreshing.  .  .  .  But  in 
analyzing  Childs’  ‘model’  of  council-manager 
government,  East  falls  short  of  perfect  clarRv 
•  •  •  DIis]  best  section  is  his  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  new  literature  on  city  politics,  in¬ 
cluding-  the  work  of  his  mentors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  Insofar  as  Childs  is  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  the  question  is,  is  the  com¬ 
parison  sporting?  Did  Childs  intend  his  writ- 
°il  council-manager  government  to  be 
taken  as  theory  in  the  empiricist  sense? 
i  think  he  wanted  to  persuade  people,  not  ex- 
social  phenomena. .  .  These  points  not- 

brin\Singdto#rt®erSmanv  oTchJW  wriringslnd 
JayClGo<odman  m0de™  lit6ratUre  * -^oo^ 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:724  S  ’66  800w 

assistant  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  at  East  Carolina  College,  this  vol- 
ime  will  be  most  useful  to  students  specialising 
m  urban  government  and  public  administra- 
tion  including  administrative  theory” 

Choice  3:163  Ap  ’66  90w 
J  Am  Hist  52:678  D  ’65  llOw 
‘‘T.he  book  is  scholarly  and  the  text  must  he 
studied  slowly;  it  is  for  larger  public  libraries 
certainly  for  most  college  and  university 
libraries.”  Marco  Thorne  university 

Library  J  90:3464  S  1  ’65  150w 
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EASTON,  DAViD.  A  framework  for  political 
analysis.  143p  $4.95  Prentice-Hall 

320.01  Political  science  65-12874 

This  “is  the  second  in  a  projected  tetralogy 
on  empirically  oriented  political  t,keory.  .  .  .  it 
sets  out  the  form  within  which  a  substantive 
theory  of  political  life  can  be  cast.  IPreil 
Chapter  one  is  adapted  from  a  previous  article 
in  The  Limits  of  Behavioralism  m  Political 
Science,  ed.  by  J.  C.  Charlesworth.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


‘  ‘This  important  theoretical  contribution  ...  . 
lays  out  the  essentials  of  that  theoretical 
framework  which  The  Political  System  [BRp 
19531  only  adumbrated.  .  .  .  The  framework  is 
developed  from  modern  systems  analysis,  re¬ 
taining  the  customary  admixture  ot  insights 
first  associated  with  functionalism  in  social 
anthropology.  .  .  .  Aside  from  the  emphasis  on 
the  wonder  of  sheer  persistence,  the  theoretical 
structure  is  thoroughly  provocative  and  com¬ 
pelling.  The  properties  of  political  systems 
singled  out  for  more  specific  attack  in  the 
future  are  surely  fundamental  ones,,  and  their 
treatment  here  is  replete  with  useful  insights 
developed  from  the  severe  yet  rich  concepts  ot 
systems  theory.”  P.  HI.  tlonverse 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1001  I)  65  1400w 
“[This  is]  a  model  of  high-quality  political 
me ta theory.  .  .  .  The  concepts  are  here  defined, 
marshalled,  explained,  and  projected  within  a 
precise  common  context  and  with  surehandea 
.simplicity  and  clarity.  The  presentation  is 
lucidly  expository,  never  polemical  or .  offen¬ 
sively  didactic.  The  style  is  literate  and  jargon- 
tree,  yet  the  conceptual  usage  is  rigorous. 

J.  C.  WahlkeAm  Acad  360;179  jj  >66  480w 


EBERHARD,  WOLFRAM,  ed..  Folktales  of 
China,  rev  ed  267p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

398.2  Folklore — China  65-25440 

“This  collection  of  79  stories  is  drawn  from 
Eberhard’s  ...  Chinese  Fairy  Tales  and  Hoik 
Tales  [BRD  19381,  supplemented  by  six  newly- 
translated  tales  from  Communist  China.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  motifs,  tale 
types,  and  general  index. 

“Eberhard  is  an  outstanding  scholar  and 
Sinologue.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  extensive:  the 
bibliography  excellent.  .  .  .  The  foreword  by 
Richard  M.  Dorson  (general  ,  editor  of  the 
[Folktales  of  the  World]  senes)  is.  packed 
with  valuable  information.  It  summarizes  and 
explains  the  relation  between  the  study  of  folk- 
lore  and  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  China  and 
assesses  the  unique  value  of  the  oral  tale. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:316  Je  66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour  9n 

Library  J  91:1896  Ap  1  66  120w 


EBERLE,  IRMENGARDE.  Bears  live  here. 

61p  il  $3.25  Doubleday 

599  Bears— Juvenile  literature  66-11417 

The  author  “traces  one  year  in  the  life  of 
a  family  of  black  bears,  from  the  cubs  birth 
in  February  through  to  the  bears  long  _  sleep 
the  following  winter.”  (Publisher  s  note)  A0es 
five  to  nine.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“Useful  easy  nature  study  material.”  Dorothy 
Winch  Ljbrary  j  9i;i698  Mr  15  ‘66  90w 

“Children  will  be  amused  to  learn  .  .  .  that 
bears,  like  many  human  babies,  suck  their 
paws  while  they  sleep.  Bears’  nabits  and  habita¬ 
tion!  are  portrayed  in  numerous  photographs 
„  Q  wpii  o  c?  fpxt  **  C.  H.  Lavender 
as  well  ^sYteTimes  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  8  ’66 

30w 


rncRi  p  IRMENGARDE.  A  chipmunk  lives 

here:  with  drawings  by  Matthew  Kalmenoff. 

60p  $3.25  Doubleday 

599  Chipmunks— Juvenile  literature  65_12696 

This  book  describes  how  “a  female  chipmunk 
lives  out  a  year  from  spring  awakening  to 
winter  hibernation,  .  and  raises  two  litters  of 
young  ones.”  (Publisher  s  note)  Ages  five  to 
eight.”  (N  Y  Times'  Bk  R) 

“The  author  lets  the  many  photos  show  the 
engaging  qualities  of  this  little  creature  while 


she  tells  a  soundly  based  story.  .  .  .  This  is 
both  a  delightful  and  instructive  book  for  this 
young  age  group.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 
60w 

“This,  according  to  the  jacket  billing,  is  a 
‘work  of  careful  scholarship,  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched  and  completely  reliable,’  and  this  is 
true.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  singularly  un¬ 
inspired.  However,  with  all  those  pictures  of 
chipmunks,  described  (by  the  publisher,  not 
the  author)  as  ‘just  the  right  size,  soft,  and 
cuddly,’  it  will  probably  appeal  to  a  good  many 
children.  They  should  be  warned,  though,  not 
to  try  and  cuddle  a  chipmunk.”  H.  B.  Kane 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  24  ‘66  180w 


EBERLE,  IRMENGARDE.  Foxes  live  here. 

59p  il  $3.25  Doubleday 

599  Foxes — Juvenile  literature  66-15554 
An  account  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  fox.  “Ages 
four  to  eight.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“[The  author]  with  enchanting  photographic 
illustrations,  tells  many  reliable  details  about 
foxes’  lives  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  about 
one  family.  .  .  .  Only  a  real  empathy  with 
living  animals  could  have  inspired  Foxes  Live 
Here.  The  end  papers  show  tracks  made  by  a 
fox’s  running  gait,  loping  gait,  and  walking 
g'ait.”  Sally  Carrighar 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  '66  80w 

“[These]  photos  are  the  kind  to  exclaim  over, 
but  Miss  Eberle  never  lets  her  text  become 
cute  or  coy.  Foxes  live  by  hunting  and  in 
turn  are  hunted  themselves.  This  is  a  realistic 
look  at  the  education  of  a  fox  litter.”  Marian 
Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  ’66 
70w 

Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Dobbins 

Library  J  91:5216  O  15  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  40w 


EBLE,  KENNETH  E.  A  perfect  education. 

215p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

370  Education — Aims  and  objectives 

66-21157 

The  author  “is  not  concerned  with  the  .  .  . 
techniques  of  pedagogy  .  .  .  [but]  tries  to  set 
forth  the  principles  of  human  development  and 
intellectual  vitality,  and  the  structure  of 
knowledge.  .  .  .  [He]  begins  his  account  of 
the  educational  processes  with  the  infant, 
focusing  on  the  impulses,  constraints,  and 
compulsions  which  mold  his  world.  .  .  .  [He] 
discusses  learning,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  .  .  . 
rather  than  .  .  .  educational  abstractions.  .  .  . 
In  a  final  section  Eble  deals  with  college  and 
the  years  after.”  (Book  Week) 


“For  all  his  wisdom,  .  .  .  Mr.  Eble  seems 
to  have  little  knowledge  of  the  current  edu¬ 
cational  scene:  he  dismisses  or  ignores  the 
promise  inherent  in  educational  technology, 
new  ways  of  organizing  schools  and  cur¬ 
riculum,  new  approaches  to  learning,  and 
other  pertinent  developments.  .  .  .  Despite  his 
coverage  of  formal  education  as  a  whole,  Eble 
is  most  concerned  about  humanistic  learn¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Those  who  would  lead  such  a  hu¬ 
manistic  revival  in  education  cannot  confine 
themselves  to  gentle  irony  and  engaging  senti¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Through  advocates  like  Professor 
Eble,  the  humanities  continue  to  remind  us  of 
their  relevance  in  a  voice  that  is  precise  and 
humane.  But  when  will  they  speak  in 
thunder?”  Ronald  Gross 

Book  Week  p4  N  20  ’66  1300w 
“There  are  no  charts,  graphs,  or _  statistics; 
this  is  rather  a  personal  book,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  problems  by  a  man  who 
has  thought  about  them  and  who  has  the 
equipment  to  think  with.  The  tone  is  quiet, 
intelligent,  serious,  and  occasionally  witty;  and 
the  writing  is  very  good.  Highly  recommended 
for  libraries,  though  it  shouldn’t  be  tucked 
away  in  education  collections;  it  deserves  a 
wide  general  readership.”  P.  C.  Wermuth 
Library  J  92:109  Ja  1  ’67  190w 


“Love,  learning — and  life — are  what  educa¬ 
tion  is  all  about;  yet  somehow  U.S.  schools 
never  quite  get  really  involved  m  any  of  them. 
So  says  .  .  .  the  ebullient  chairman  of  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
who  takes  whimsical  yet  passionate  whacks 
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at  his  own  profession  but  never  falls  into 
the  academic  solemnities  that  riddle  most 
books  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Students  ought  to 
revel  in  discovery,  he  adds,  but  educators, 
from  grade  to  grad  school,  have  a  knack  for 
taking  most  of  the  joy  out  of  learning.  This 
unhappy  process,  says  Eble,  begins  with 
parents  who  .  .  .  fret  so  much  over  their 
children’s  education  that  they  discourage  a 
sense  of  curiosity  about  knowledge.  .  .  .  He 
argues  that  in  their  obsession  with  work, 
Americans  have  lost  their  ‘sense  of  play.’ 
High  schools  ‘should  worry  less  about  the 
scarcity  of  well-trained  graduates  of  certified 
teacher  education  courses  and  more  about  the 
scarcity  of  attractive  personalities  with  de¬ 
veloped  sensibilities.’  ” 

Time  88:125  O  14  ’66  750w 


EBY,  CECIL  D.  The  siege  of  the  AlcAzar.  242p 
pi  $4.95  Random  house 

946.081  Spain — History — Civil  War,  1936- 
1939.  Toledo,  Spain.  Alcazar  65-21238 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BHD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Payne 

Am  Hist  R  72:209  O  ’66  470w 
“Mr.  Eby  tells  his  story  with  gripping  and 
scholarly  brilliance.  It  is  based  on  substantial 
research,  the  foundations  of  which  are  unmis¬ 
takable  but  never  obtrusive.  .  .  .  As  an  heroic 
narrative  of  an  epic  achievement,  it  could  not 
be  better  done.” 

TLS  p359  Ap  28  '66  1200w 


EQA  DE  QUEIROZ,  JOSS  MARIA  DE.  The 

mandarin,  and  other  stories;  tr.  from  the 
Portuguese  by  Richard  Franko  Goldman.  17  Cp 
$4  Ohio  univ.  press 

65-13907 

The  title  story,  first  published  in  1880,  tells 
how  Teodoro,  “a  humble  government  clerk  .  .  . 
is  persuaded  by  a  diabolical  stranger  to  acquire 
the  immense  fortune  of  a  Chinese  mandarin 
simply  by  ringing  a  tiny  bell  which  will  signal 
his  death.  The  remainder  of  the  story  details 
the  difficulties  brought  on  the  clerk  by  his 
great  wealth  and  through  the  pricking  of  his 
conscience.  .  .  .  The  other  stories  concern  a 
young  businessman's  love  for  a  light-fingered 
beauty;  the  life,  loves,  and  sufferings  of  a 
Greek  poet-cum-waiter:  and  the  romantic 
travails  of  one  Jos6  Mafias,  who  prefers  the 
poetic  anticipation  of  love  to  its  reality.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Choice  3:313  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  title  story]  is  an  exotic  tale — not  the 
stufi:  of  realism  which  makes  up  so  many  of 
Ega  de  Queiroz’s  writings.  And  yet  the  same 
criticism  of  Lisbon  society  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  much  of  his  writings  is  found  here. 

.  .  .  In  some  ways,  Ega  de  Queiroz’s  short 
stories  are  easier  to  read  and  enjoy  than  his 
novels.  The  plots  are  less  involved  and  the 
stories  appear  to  be  written  more  for  delight 
and  entertainment  than  his  lengthier  novels 
which  make  a  comment  on  society.  Yet  both 
approaches  show  the  ability  of  this  Portuguese 
author  who,  .  .  .  some  critics  contend,  .  .  . 
would  have  been  considered  one  of  the  greats 
in  19th  century  European  literature  had  he 
written  in  English  or  French.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  27  ’66 
270w 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Wagner 

Commonweal  83:253  N  26  '65  EOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  90:2579  Je  1  ’65  150w 
“The  title  story  by  far  the  most  substantial 
in  the  collection,  is  one  of  the  great  philosophic 
tales,  worthy  of  Voltaire.  .  .  .  The  other  three 
stories  .  .  .  excellent  of  their  kind,  are  never¬ 
theless  a  good  deal  more  conventional.  They 
are  genre  portraits  presented  in  stories  that 
are  realistic  in  detail,  romantic  in  conception, 
and  have  much  the  same  qualities  and  limita¬ 
tions  as  the  stories  of  O.  Henry.  The  narra¬ 
tion  is  masterly,  and  the  human  types  described 
are  quite  convincing,  but  the  author’s  ambi¬ 
tion  in  these  tales  goes  no  further  than  a 
gentle  irony  that  pleases  at  once  and  later 
fades  from  the  reader’s  mind.  All  of  which  is 
small  beer  compared  to  that  extraordinary 
‘Mandarin.’  ”  Emile  Caoouva 

Sat  R  48:34  D  18  ’65  300w 


“Beautifully  translated  .  .  .  The  Mandarin, 
though  only  of  novella  length,  admirably  dis¬ 
plays  Ega’s  gifts  as  a  writer:  his  suave  ele- 

gance  of  manner,  the  richness  of  his  texture, 
is  flair  for  ironic  comedy,  and  the  swift,  firm 
strokes  that  bring  his  characters  to  life. 
Equally  well  this  story  shows  us  his  weak¬ 
nesses:  the  ending  is  much  too  hurried  and 
breathless.  He  has  little  sense  of  form.  When 
it  is  a  matter  of  balance,  of  getting  the  pro¬ 
portions  right,  Ega  often  fumbles.  But  what  a 
rich  and  satisfying  story  all  the  same.” 

TLS  p381  My  5  ’66  500w 


ECCLES,  HENRY  E.  Military  concepts  and 
philosophy.  339p  $9  Rutgers  univ.  press 

355  Military  art  and  science  65-14457 

This  book  "is  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  on 
strategy  and  logistics  given  from  1953  to  1963 
at  the  Naval  War  College  and  at  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics.  .  .  . 
[The  author’s]  central  thesis  is  that  military 
planning,  education,  and  discussion  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  theory 
of  modem  conflict.  With  a  view  to  establishing 
the  framework  of  such  a  theory  .  .  .  [he 
presents]  a  group  of  interrelated  concepts,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  conflict,  strategy, 
logistics,  tactics,  command  decision,  and  com¬ 
mand  organization.  [He  considers]  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  morale  and  leadership  which  .  .  . 
more  than  any  other  elements  constitute  the 
ultimate  weapon  in  human  conflict.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"[This]  is  the  most  important  work  on  war  of 
this  generation.  .  .  .  The  key  fact  is  that  an 
experienced  soldier-scholar  has  quietly  said  a 
number  of  things  which  need  to  be  shouted 
from  the  house  tops  and  has  said  them  in 
orderly  fashion.  .  .  .  [The]  author  has  asked 
the  right  questions:  ‘What  do  we  think  we 
are  trying  to  do?  Flow  can  we  do  it  in  these 
particular  circumstances?  What  are  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  our  decisions?’  Some  readers  may 
find  the  long  quotations  irritating.  Others  will 
be  delighted  to  add  them  to  their  shot  lockers.” 
Theodore  Ropp 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:213  My  ’66  410w 
“[This  book  is]  highly  valuable.  Its  bibli¬ 
ography  is  not  very  full,  but  it  is  entirely 
adequate  and  discriminating.  Its  documentary 
citations  are  complete.  It  is  recommended  for 
adult  readers  only  on  account  of  a  very  few 
factors,  (a)  it  deals  with  an  adult  subject: 
(b)  it  by  its  very  nature  deals  with  generalized 
‘concepts  and  philosophy’  which  are  caviar  to 
the  general;  (c)  it  is  a  thorough  exercise  in 
realistic  thinking  from  which  any  commissioned 
officer  of  sea.  land,  or  air  could  well  profit, 
but  that  is  high  level  readership.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  publicists  dealing  with  belligerent  means 
and  motives  should  read  this  book.  Congress¬ 
men  and  the  like,  to  fit  themselves  for  in¬ 
telligent  civilian  leadership  of  popular  opinion — 
which  should  not  by  our  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  be  left  to  professional  military  men.” 
Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  25:202  Ag  15  ’65  420w 
“Of  the  16  chapters  the  two  on  logistics  are 
among  the  best.  The  final  chapter,  entitled 
‘Conclusion:  A  Philosophy,’  is  a  disappointing 
one  and  like  much  of  the  narrative  lacks  a 
smooth  literary  style  or  a  sufficient  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  the  subject  deserves.  The 
strength  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which 
Eccles  points  up  the  difficulties  and  ambigui¬ 
ties  attending  military  thinking,  rather  than 
presenting  appropriate  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems.  .  .  .  Suitable  for  an  undergraduate 

audience  only.” 

Choice  2:907  F  ’66  190w 


ECKSTEIN,  ALEXANDER.  Communist  China’s 
economic  growth  and  foreign  trade:  implica¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  policy;  pub.  for  the  Council 
on  for.  relations.  (Council  on  for.  relations. 
The  U.S.  and  China  in  world  affairs)  366p 
$8.50  McGraw 

330.951  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Economic  conditions.  China 

(People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) — Com¬ 
merce  65-2858S 

This  study,  by  a  “professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  is  on  Communist 
China’s  foreign  trade  with  the  Communist  and 
the  non-Communist  blocs  of  the  world,  inter¬ 
twined  with  views  on  economic  development  and 
‘political  economy’  as  they  apply  to  the  Chinese 
situation.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with 
what  happened  in  the  economy  of  China  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1962.  .  .  .  The  next  three  deal 
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with  China’s  foreign  trade  with  Russia,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  and  through  Hong  Kong. 
The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  Dr.  Eckstein’s  views  on  U.S.  policy  towards 
Communist  China.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index  of  names.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Gurley 

Am  Econ  R  56:1273  D  ’66  1500w 
“In  general,  the  book  is  fairly  well  written. 
Dr.  Eckstein’s  objectivity  is  to  be  commended. 
The  two  major  problems  with  the  book:  the 
speculative  nature  of  figures  and  opinions  re¬ 
main  the  same,  and  the  obvious  attempt  to 
stretch  a  good  monograph  into  a  full-sized 
book.  This  book  is  for  special  and  large 
academic  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:247  Ja  15  ’66  170w 
"[This]  book  is  an  admirable  essay  in 
‘political  economy.’  Not  only  has  Lthe  author] 
the  skill  for  coping  with  a  vast  collection  of 
statistics  but  he  also  displays  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  China’s  recent  economic  history. 
In  combining  the  two  he  has  rendered  a  service 
to  economics  as  a  discipline  and  made  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  current  thinking  on 
China.  ...  In  a  refreshingly  frank  and  forceful 
concluding  chapter,  the  author  argues  that 
American  policy  toward  China  has  rested  on 
false  premises.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  that  de¬ 
serves  to  be  widely  discussed  by  specialist  and 
layman  in  the  debate  on  China  which  one  hopes 
will  now  spread  throughout  America.  It  should 
be  compulsory  reading  for  all  politicians, 
especially  those  at  the  top.”  K.  R.  Walker 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  My  22  '66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Gass 

Sat  R  49:27  Je  25  ’66  650w 


ECKSTEIN -DIENER,  BERTA.  See  Diner,  H. 


EDELSON,  EDWARD.  Parents’  guide  to 
science.  212p  $4.95  Crowell 
500  Science  66-14935 

This  book  covers  new  developments  in  math¬ 
ematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology, 
astronomy  and  space.  Appendixes  include  Con¬ 
version  table  for  metric  system;  The  elements; 
and  Periods  of  life  on  earth.  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“There  is  a  lot  of  good  information  packed 
into  this  book.  It  is  written,  however,  for 
yesterday’s  students.  .  .  .  Edelson  has  a  very 
frank  approach  to  the  role  of  science  m  our 
lives,  and  the  material  which  is  presented  is 
clear  and  accurate,  but  the  print  is  rather 
small  and  hard  to  read.  The  glossary  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  book.  The  bibliography  is  also  good 
though  it  will  be  of  more  value  to  parents  than 
the  students.  Of  most  value  to  a  public  li¬ 
brary.” 

Choice  3:694  O  ’66  90w 


“One  of  the  manifestations  of  our  increas¬ 
ing  scientific  knowledge  is  the  change  and  de¬ 
mand  for  new  programs  of  science  education 
on  the  grammar  and  high  school  level.  this 
book  is  written  to  make  the  parent  and  those 
taught  by  the  older  methods  aware  of  these 
changes  and  to  help  them  comprehend  the  new 
techniques.  It  is  written  in  easy-to-understand 
language  with  some  experiments  outlined  B.  a. 

Be"S  Library  J  91:3451  J1  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:64  N  19  ’66  50w 


EDEN,  ANTHONY.  Toward  peace  in  Indo¬ 
china.  77p  $3  Houghton 
327.59  Eastern  question  (Far  East).  World 
politics — 1945-  .  Viet  Nam  66-23562 

The  author,  co-chairman  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  reviews 
the  recent  history  of  the  Indochinese  conflict 
and  offers  a  twelve-point  settlement  program 
for  the  present  Vietnamese  crisis.  He  believes 
that  the  1954  Agreements  “should  serve  as  the 
framework  for  a  second  try  at  a  settlement  in 
Indochina.  ...  He  believes,  however,  that 
not  2  but  10  to  15  years  should  elapse  befoie 
North  and  South  Vietnams  vote  on  their  mutual 
relationship.”  (Library  J)  Appended  are  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and 
the  Unilateral  U.S.  Declaration.  Bibliographical 
references.  Portions  of  this  book  have  appeared 
in  Harper’s  Magazine. 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Mitgang 

Book  Week  p8  D  25  ’66  1050w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  5  ’66 

700w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:3962  S  1  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Raymond  Fletcher 

New  Statesman  72:292  As  26 


’RR  SKfhjr 


“During  the  crucial  days  of  1954,  .  .  .  [Eden] 
withstood  both  French  and  American  pressure 
to  escalate  the  [Indochinese]  war.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
fused,  as  he  said  in  his  volume  of  memoirs, 
Full  Circle  IBRD  1960]  ‘to  endorse  a  bad  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  sake  of  unity.’  It  is  precisely  this 
profound  honesty  of  the  man  that  makes  his 
words  worth  listening  to  today.  ...  To  those 
who  hope  that  any  kind  of  agreement  based 
on  force  alone  can  stabilize  the  Indochina  si¬ 
tuation  Eden  addresses  an  admonition  that  is 
likely  to  become  famous:  ‘Neutrality  is  not  a 
crime;  it  is  a  risk.  Indochina  could  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  where  neutrality  could  also  be  the  way 
through  to  peace.’  ”  B.  B.  Fall 

Sat  R  49:101  O  8  ’66  700w 


“This  is  a  different  problem  [than  that  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Geneva  Conference] ,  but  the 
wider  confrontation  already  existed  in  1954  and 
Lord  Avon  certainly  hoped  that  the  agreements 
he  laboured  to  bring  about  then  would  solve 
the  broader  as  well  as  the  narrower  problem. 
His  views  are  important  in  themselves  and  they 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  think,  as  he  does, 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  peril  to  world  peace 
whose  deadly  imminence  is  still  largely  un¬ 
recognized.  ...  In  essence  Lord  Avon  suggests 
that  the  United  States  might  well  withdraw 
from  the  brink  if  the  neutralization  of  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  perhaps  of  the  two  Vietnams 
as  well  could  now  be  effectively  guaranteed 
and  enforced.  But  is  this  any  longer  a  realistic 
solution?  ...  As  for  Vietnam,  would  not  the 
neutralization  proposed  .  .  .  inevitably  have  the 
consequence  which  has  so  long  been  excluded 
by  the  United  States?  There  is  little  in  the 
present  situation  to  suggest  that  the  American 
view  has  changed.”  „  _  „„ 

TLS  p754  Ag  25  ’66  1300w 


EDHOLM,  OTTO  G.,  ed.  Exploration  medicine; 
being  a  practical  guide  for  those  going  on  ex- 

E editions;  ed.  by  Otto  G.  Edholm  and  Alfred 
.  Bacharach;  with  an  introd.  by  Sir  Ray¬ 
mond  Priestley.  410p  il  maps  $9  Williams  & 
Wilkins 

616  Medicine 

Based  upon  a  symposium  organized  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1962,  this  book 
considers  the  “planning  and  the  principles  of 
preventive  medicine,  the  care  of  the  injured, 
the  management  of  medical  emergencies,  and 
the  problems  of  survival.  The  last  half  of  the 
book  deals  with  particular  environments:  hot 
and  cold  climates,  high  altitudes,  and  under¬ 
seas.  ...  [It  stresses]  knowledge,  training, 
observation  of  the  rules,  and  preparedness.” 
(Science) 


“Owing  to  skillful  editing,  the  multiple  au¬ 
thorship  has  not  resulted  in  tiresome  redun¬ 
dancy  or  in  many  instances  of  conflicting  ad¬ 
vice.  .  .  .  [The  tone]  is  authoritative  and  dog¬ 
matic,  but  not  overly  technical.  Because  most 
of  the  contributors  are  or  have  been  members 
of  the  armed  services,  the  advice  offered  re¬ 
flects  contemporary  experience  and  research  in 
military  medicine.  .  .  .  The  explorer  who  has 
read  this  book  and  who  has  it  with  him  when 
trouble  occurs  should  be  able  to  cope  with  most 
of  the  difficulties  that  may  arise.  The  arm-chair 
explorer  .  .  .  can  read  this  text  with  pleasure 
and  fascination.  The  detached,  amost  clinical, 
style  arouses  curiosity  and  evokes  vivid  images 
of  adventure  and  hardship  and  courage.”  G.  V. 
LeRoy 

Science  152:911  My  13  ’66  300w 

“Although,  as  the  editors  point  out  [this 
book]  is  intended  primarily  for  the  young  non¬ 
medical  explorer,  especially  as  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  expeditions  from  this  country  do  not 
include  a  medical  officer,  it  will  be  almost 
equally  valuable  to  those  doctors  who  do  ac¬ 
company  expeditions.  It  also  includes  such 
topics  as  underwater  hazards  and  small  boats 
at  sea.  It  is  a  very  sound  guide  to  an  intriguing 
and  often  perplexing  subject.” 

TLS  p561  J1  1  ’65  90w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:692  N  26  66  80w 


EDIE,  JAMES  M.,  ed.  The  primacy  of  percep¬ 
tion.  See  Merleau-Ponty,  M. 
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EDINGER,  LEWIS  J.  Kurt  Schumacher;  a 
study  in  personality  and  political  behavior. 
390p  pi  $8.95  Stanford  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Schumacher,  Kurt  65-12731 

“Even  before  his  death  Schumacher  had  been 
something  of  a  myth.  The  aim  of  this  study 
is  to  attempt  to  separate  the  man  from  the 
myth,  and  to  explain  behavior  that  in  many 
ways  seems  contradictory  and  even  self-defeat¬ 
ing.  Focusing  on  the  interaction  between 
Schumacher’s  personality  and  the  setting  in 
which  he  operated,  the  author  uses 
Schumacher’s  career  as  a  case  history  illustrat¬ 
ing  [an]  approach  to  the  study  of  individual 
political  leaders.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  S.  Wagner 

Am  Hist  R  71:997  Ap  ’66  450w 

Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Heidenheimer 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:155  Mr  ’66’  lOOOw 

“Edinger  is  one  of  several  recent  in¬ 
vestigators  who  have  sought  to  pay  systematic 
attention  to  the  impact  of  personality  upon 
political  behavior.  .  .  .  Edinger’ s  circumspect 
attempts  to  diagnose  his  subject  (guided  as 
they  are  by  not  only  a  familiarity  with 
clinical  psychology,  but  also  an  intimate  aware¬ 
ness  of  German  politics)  complement  the  more 
traditional  aspects  of  the  biography.  A  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  the  brief  list  of  sophisticated 
biographies  of  political  figures.” 

Choice  2:898  F  '66  200w 

“Mr  Edinger  is  professor  of  political  science 
at  Washington  University,  St  Louis.  His  study 
of  his  subject’s  success  and  failure  is  thorough¬ 
going,  from  the  broad  social  and  political  set¬ 
ting  in  which  Schumacher  lived  and  worked 
down  to  analyses  of  the  main  themes  of  129 
speeches  delivered  by  Schumacher  between  1945 
and  1952,  and  of  his  appointments  diary  from 
1947  to  1951.  .  .  .  Professor  Edinger’s  style 
frequently  mars  his  narrative.  Repeatedly  he 
uses  nouns  as  adjectives  in  the  manner  of 
a  caption- writer  hard  pressed  for  space,  and 
psychologists’  jargon  in  place  of  lucid  state¬ 
ment.” 

Economist  218:614  F  12  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Swartz 

Library  J  90:1894  Ap  15  '65  240w 

“Like  most  psychobiographies  [this  book]  is 
not  entirely  successful.  The  author’s  efforts  to 
discuss  Schumacher’s  career  in  role-behavior 
language  is  certainly  valiant,  but  these  efforts 
finally  seem  jargonistic,  forced,  and  ultimately 
unnecessary.  ...  A  more  important  reserva¬ 
tion  about  the  book  relates  to  Edinger’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  Schumacher’s  intense  and  exclusive 
preoccupation  with  politics.  ...  It  is  Ed¬ 
inger’s  thesis  that  Schumacher  experienced  a 
‘severe  personality  crisis’  after  the  loss  of  his 
arm  [during  the  First  World  War],  and  that 
in  response  to  this  crisis:  he  sought  to  build  a 
new  image  of  himself  in  a  sphere  where  the 
‘emasculating’  loss  .  .  .  would  amount  to  little 
or  nothing.  ...  It  does  not  subtract  from  the 
considerable  merit  of  the  book  to  point  out 
that  the  political  biographer,  however  skilled 
and  sensitive  he  may  be,  does  not  possess  the 
resources  of  the  clinician.  .  .  [Therefore  he] 
must  be  cautious  in  attributing  to  any  single 
episode  of  childhood  or  adolescence  the  later 
behavior  of  the  mature  individual.”  A.  A. 
Rogow 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:462  S  ’66  950w 
TLS  p365  Ap  2S  ’66  400w 

“[The  author]  has  performed  this  difficult 
assignment  in  a  superb  manner.  He  has  spared 
no  pains  to  assemble  written  and  oral  informa¬ 
tion.  ...  It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  new 
information  will  come  to  light  to  overthrow  the 
Picture  Edinger  has  drawn  .  .  .  although  the 
novelty  of  his  approach,  and  the  controversial 
character  of  his  judgments,  preclude  hfe  work 
from  being  ‘definitive.’.  .  .  His  purpose  is  not 
primarily  biographical  in  the  conventional  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term.  .  .  .  [He]  is  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  the  interaction  between  three  factors — per¬ 
sonality,  political  -setting,  and  role  behavior; 
and  he  is  concerned  about  the  applicability  of 
this  method  to  the  study  of  leaders  other  than 
the  German  Socialist.  .  .  .  The  major  biograph¬ 
ical  lacuna  is  the  failure  to  show  how  and  why 
Schumacher  became  a  Socialist  in  1918.  . 
Edinger’s  analysis  .  .  .  concentrates  too-  much 
upon  psychological  compulsions,  too-  little-  upon 
intellectual  convictions,  .  .  .  [but]  it  is  without 
question  the  best  study  of  Schumacher  yet  writ¬ 
ten.”  Klaus  Epstein 

World  Pol  18:727  J1  ’66  2850w 


EDMONDS,  I.  G.  Our  heroes’  heroes.  159p  il 
$3.95  Criterion  bks. 

920  66-15171 

“Behind  every  public  hero,  [the  author] 
argues,  stands  a  personal  private  hero  on  whom 
the  great  man  modelled  himself.  Thus  he  gives 
us  sketches  of  Lawrence  Washington,  half 
brother  of  George;  Lieut.  Gen.  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur.  father  of  General  Douglas;  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  Jr.,  the  lodestar  of  Jack  Kennedy’s 
youth;  Mutt  Mantle,  slugger  Mickey’s  father.” 
(N  Y  Times-  Bk  R)  "Grades  six  to  eight.” 
(Library  J) 


Some  of  the  dialogue  is  contrived  (e.g., 
George  Washington  talking  about  his  half- 
brother  Lawrence) ,  and  the  incidents  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  them  seem  oversimplified.  Buy 
only  where  this  kind  of  hero-worship  material 
for  boys  is  needed.”  E.  M.  Portteus 
Library  J  91:3542  J1  ’66  llOw 
“Edmonds  tackles  his  task  aided  bv  a  novel  if 
not  especially  profound  idea.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
brisk  and  professional  and  for  most  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  the  sketch  is  an  ideal  length.  We  don’t 
want  or  need  to  know  much  more  about  these 
men  than  Mr.  Edmonds  tells.”  T.  J.  Fleming 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl8  My  8  ’66 
llOw 


EDUCATION  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  The 

university  looks  abroad:  approaches  to  world 
affairs  at  six  American  universities;  a  report. 
300p  $6;  pa  $2.50  Walker  &  co. 

378  3  Universities  and  colleges— U.S.  Inter- 
cultural  education  66-12633 

-  1964-1965  [EWA]  undertook  a  study  in 

depth,  of  the  international  activities  at  six 
American  universities— Cornell.  Indiana,  Mich- 
lgan  State,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and  Wisconsin, 
i  •  ,•  eu®tudi?s  had  three,  main  purposes:  1. 
learn.  how  these  universities  have  been  af- 
J”:  the.ir  commitment  to  international 
programs,  2  to  discover  the  extent  of  these 
and  how  they  relate  to  each  other 
boch  substantively  and  administratively;  and 
3.-,  t0  ffive  the  organization  increasing 
hj-hh.tianty  .with  the  international  programs  of 
universities  and  thus  sharpen  EWA’s 
rn n v fff* ' mi? °-  asslst  those  institutions  now 
increased  international  involve¬ 
ment.  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


,  ’t  he  highly  competent  educational  investiga¬ 
tors  who  read  or  conducted  interviews  . 
nave  come  up  with  a  very  readable,  incisive" 
eminently  useful  and  intelligent  report  which 
should  serve  in  all  respects  as  a  model  for 
“rly  mirposed  investigations  in  other 
•  '  T;  Thei  h°°k  is.  systematic  in  its  ap¬ 
proach.  It  seeks  to  isolate  the  particular 
jj'K'hty  of  each  institution  and  the  way  in 
V.hj9h  its  new  programs  have  fitted  into  its 
distinctive  history  and  philosophy.  .  .  .  No  one 
got  through  this  lively  volume  without  a 
deepened  insight  into  the  staggering  growth 
of  international  responsibilities  willingly  as- 

Ef  t  Sh  "SM f\Tr?  ciSi sle  -J; 

field.®’ dI^otharKafienitS  obli*ations  this  vital 
J  Higher  Ed  37:354  Je  ’66  600w 

c.„wS2I1ftainil]5  f  wea,th  of  material  which  will 
suggest  methods  or  programs  for  adaptation, 
this  volume  is  one  that  all  academic  libraries 
should  purchase.”  E.  P.  Sticknev 

Library  J  91:707  F  1  ’66  140w 


EDWARDS,.  CHRISTINE.  The  Stanislavsky 
heritage;  its  contribution  to  the  Russian Vand 
American  theatre.  345p  pi  $10;  pa  $3.50  N  Y 
univ.  Dress 

792  Stanislavsky,  Konstantin  Sergeevich, 
theater — Russia.  Theater — U.S.  65- 19515 
A  professor  at  Long  Island  University  pre- 
history  of  the  Russian  theater  from 
oaf  through  the  development  of 

Stanislavsky  s  ideas.  Then  she  presents  the 

tpiWioubOUt  actm?  current  in  America  from 
the  19th  century  to  the  present,  [and]  . 

8 IKS’:  ,°„LTA™,rlca-"  »*«  “1 


, ,,  ded  with  copious  quotations  and  notes 
(the  present  work  is  derived  and  up-dated 
from  a  1960  doctoral  dissertation)  in  the  be¬ 
lief  ‘that  the  exact  words  of  the  persons^  con¬ 
cerned  ...  are  of  greater  value  and  interest 
.  .  .  than  a  paraphrase,’  the  book  is  more  inter- 
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estmg  than  its  scholarly  appearance  and  pres¬ 
entation  promise.  ...  It  once  again  lays  the 
myth  that  the  system  is  an  acting  style,  rather 
than  a  technique  for  attaining  scenic  truth 
m  any  style.  .  .  .  Miss  Edwards  has  allowed 
error  to  enter  by  relying  on  published  sources 
rather  than  the  persons  involved  who  were 
available.  .  .  .  [The  work  should]  be  in  ail 
specialized  theater  collections,  and  in  large 
public  and  university  libraries.”  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  91:1919  Ap  1  '66  25Uw 
“The  virtue  of  Miss  Christine  Edwards’s 
book  is  that  it  does  place  the  subject  in 
perspective.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  clearly 
written  piece  ,  of  theatre  history,  and  for  most 
of  the  way  its  tone  is  studiously  impatient. 
.  .  .  Lit  includes]  an  able  survey  of  LStanislav- 
sky's]  career;  and  in  its  Anal  section  the  book 
traces  the  impact  of  his  work  on  the  American 
stage.  .  .  .  From  the  first  American  season  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  1923  [the  author] 
follows  the  growth  of  its  many  American 
offshoots — particularly  the  Group  Theatre  which 
was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  M.A.T.  studios. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Actors  Studio  .  .  . 
Miss  Edwards  for  the  first  time  takes  sides. 
The  substance  of  her  argument  (it  is  not  new) 
is  that  American  Method — by  concentrating 
on  the  actor’s  internal  processes  at  the  expense 
of  his  expressive  skills — represents  only  half 
the  Stanislavsky  System.” 

TLS  p472  My  26  ’66  350w 


EDWARDS,  FRANK.  Flying  saucers — serious 
business.  319p  il  $5.95  Stuart,  L. 

629.13  Flying  saucers  66-22882 

The  author,  a  broadcaster,  lecturer  and  writer 
contends  that  Unidentified  Flying  Objects  “are 
frequent  visitors  from  outer  space.  He  has 
never  seen  one  but  he  has  interviewed  numer¬ 
ous  people  .  .  .  who  claim  that  they  have  seen 
them  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  He 
believes  their  testimony  and  is  on  record  as 
disagreeing  ‘with  the  published  viewpoints  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.’  This  book  is  filled  with  accounts  of 
sightings.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“The  author  admits  that  he  doubts  if  any¬ 
one  knows  'where  [UFO’s]  come  from,  what 
they  are  and  why  they  visit  us.’  .  .  .  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  explain  how  the  alleged 
space  beings  who  operate  these  vehicles  can 
travel  over  the  vast  distances  without  biolog¬ 
ically  aging,  search  out  our  planet  among  the 
billions  of  stars,  and  enter  our  atmosphere 
at  high  speed  without  burning  up  or  causing 
any  shock  waves.”  J.  E.  Satriani 

America  115:354  S  24  ’66  350w 


“Frank  Edwards  has  long  been  known  as  a 
skillful  and  conscientious  investigator  of  un¬ 
usual  happenings.  .  .  .  His  present  book  gives  a 
run-down  of  UFOs  past  ana  present,  with  hints 
of  their  nature,  possible  source,  methods  of 
propulsion  and  manning.  His  language  is  popu¬ 
lar  but  sober.  .  .  .  [He]  also  presents  some 
rather  less  substantial  evidence  for  UFOs,  such 
as  that  of  ancient  legends,  and  some  question¬ 
able  surmises.  These  weaknesses  only  point  up 
the  convincing  nature  of  his  essential  case — that 
UFOs,  whatever  they  ma.y  be,  are  for  real.  .  .  . 
Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  demand  a  new 
look  by  official  agencies  at  the  whole  UFO 
question  and  at  security  policies  regarding  it. 
.  .  .  [This  book]  should  lend  valuable  support 
to  this  demand.”  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  ’66 
420w 


“Edwards  praises  the  efforts  of  such  private 
organizations  as  NICAP  and  A  PRO  which  con¬ 
duct  investigations  and  are  convinced  that  fly¬ 
ing  saucers  are  indeed  real.  .  .  .  Edwards  has 
a  vivid  style  and  this  book  like  his  others,  is 
sure  to  be  popular.  For  public  libraries.”  E.  T. 
Smith 


Library  J  91:3451  J1  ’66  220w 


Library  J  91:4367  S  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Sullivan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  28  ’66  1900w 

“Frank  Edwards,  a  sometime  radio  commen¬ 
tator,  is  perhaps  the  most  fervently  devout  be¬ 
liever  in  UFO’s,  not  as  mere  meteoric  oddities 
or  psychic  phenomena  but  as  the  creations  of 
technically  superior  beings  from  parts  unknown. 
His  evangelistic  style  is  homiletic,  catechetical 
and  religious  in  tone.  .  .  .  Edwards  not  only 
undertakes  to  explain  UFOs  as .  the  work.  of 
extraterrestrial  beings  but,  by  a  singular  logical 
sleight  of  hand,  uses  UFOs  to  explain  ex¬ 
traterrestrial  beings.  .  .  .  With  its  wild  notions 


of  what  constitutes  evidence,  Edwards’  book 
compounds  .  one  mystery  by  creating  others. 
IN  or  does  it  help  his  case  for  an  imminent 
apocalypse  to  explain  flaws  in  the  brief  by 
making  the  U.S.  Air  Force  the  villain  of  a 
conspiracy  to  suppress  the  truth.” 

Time  88:81  S  2  ’66  500w 


HUGH.  Islands  of  angry  ghosts. 

207p  U  $4.95  Morrow 

910.4  Batavia  (Ship).  Buried  treasure 

66-22109 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Batavia  in 
1629  „and  Tthe  murder  of  125  people  on  the 
Abrolhos  Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  second  part  describes  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  expedition  of  1963  which  located  the 
wreck  and  corroborated  the  historical  records 
of  the  mutiny. 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Maguire 

Best  Sell  26:185  Ag  15  ’66  550w 
“Sunken  treasure  from  a  17-century  Dutch 
Indianman,  a  bloody  mutiny,  an  even  more 
sanguine  reign  of  terror  among  survivors, 
coupled  with  a  successful  modern  skin  diving 
treasure  hunt  and  venture  into  marine  arch¬ 
aeology  all  add  up  to  an  unbeatable  combina¬ 
tion.  Combine  all  the  ingredients  into  a  book 
writh  excellent  text  and  illustrations  and  the 
result  is  noteworthy.  .  .  The  fully  documented 

story  of  Batavia  and  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
unfortunate  crew  and  passengers  has  been 
known  for  centuries.  ...  As  a  record  of  the 
problems,  at  times  the  perils,  and  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  undersea  archaeology,  the  book  is 
most  valuable;  as  a  story  it  is  tremendous.” 
Y.  D.  Tate 

Library  J  91:3944  S  1  ’66  170w 
Library  J  91:5262  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


EGAN,  LESLEY.  Some  avenger,  RISE!  210p 
$4.50  Harper 

66-20755 

This  book  “finds  Jesse  Falkenstein  taking  time 
from  his  law  practice  to  rescue  his  friend 
iSgt.  Andy  Clock,  D.A.P.D.,  from  the  serious 
accusation  of  accepting  a  bribe,  a  charge  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  fully  documented  by  the  Police  In¬ 
ternal  Affairs  Section.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
contrived  puzzlers — with  suspense  and  wit  and 
careful  characterization — that  has  come  along 
this  year.  .  .  .  Allow  some  coincidences,  a 
pinch  of  ESP,  and  you  will  find  this  first- 
rate  and  absorbing.  Very,  very  good.” 

Best  Sell  26:172  Ag  1  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4705  O  1  ’66  40w 
“I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  believe  the  basis 
for  the  plot  Lhere]  .  .  .  but  granted  [the 
author’s]  premise  she  has  created  a  strikingly 
effective  story.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ag  14  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  20w 


EGERER,  J.  W.  A  bibliography  of  Robert 
Burns.  396p  $15  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
012  Burns,  Robert— Bibliography  65-11476 
The  curator  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
at  New  York  University  “has  endeavoured  to 
include  all  of  the  appearances  of  Burns’s 
poetical  and  prose  works  in  all  media,  except 
anthologies  and  reprints  of  poems  and  prose 
works  in  periodicals,  between  1786  and  1802, 
laying  special  emphasis  on  first  printings. 
After  1802  he  has  given  check-listings  (i.e., 
author,  title  and  imprint).”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendixes  include  Burns  and  the  Scots 
Musical  Museum,  and  A  check-list  of  the 
various  issues  and  editions  of  Thomson’s 
Original  Scottish  Airs.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index  of  proper  names.  Index  of  titles 
and  first  lines. 


“The  fullest  and  best  primary  bibliography  of 
Burns.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  final  and  definitive 
bibliography  because  it  fails  to  give  locations 
of  the  rare  volumes  inspected  or  to  indicate  the 
relation  of  the  texts  described;  but  it  is  the 
best  now  available.” 

Choice  3:619  O  ’66  50w 

TLS  p92  F  4  ’65  450w 
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EH  RICH,  ROBERT  W.,  ed.  Chronologies  in 
Old  World  archaeology.  557p  $7.50;  text  ed 
pa  $5  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
913  Chronology,  Historical.  Archeology 

65-17296 

“Successive  papers  [by  fifteen  archaeologists] 
progress  in  orderly  fashion  from  Egypt,  where 
the  record  is  most  complete,  across  the  Middle 
East  to  the  Indus  Valley.  The  trail  then  picks 
up  again  in  the  Aegean,  moves  westward  to 
the  northwest  Mediterranean,  then  curves  back 
across  Europe  to  China.  This  organization  does 
not  reflect  cultural  flow  but  is  arranged  for 
convenience  in  relating  one  area  to  the  next 
and  in  equating  time  sequences.  The  authors 
seek  to  make  clear  the  succession  of  patterns 
and  their  chronological  cross-ties  rather  than 
to  deal  with  origins,  diffusions,  and  cultural 
dynamics.  .  .  .  The  period  covered  begins  with 
the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Neolithic  and 
runs  into  the  first  part  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium  B.C.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronological 
tables.  Radiocarbon  dates.  Chapter  biblio¬ 
graphies.  Index. 


“This  volume,  ostensibly  a  revised  edition  of 
Ehrich’s  Relative  Chronologies  in  Old  World 
Archaeology  is  in  fact  a  new  volume,  wholly 
rewritten  and  updated  to  accommodate  the 
many  changes  and  discoveries  of  the  past 
decade;  it  supersedes  the  now  obsolete  previous 
edition.  .  .  .  The  writers  outlined  the  cultural 
sequence  in  their  respective  areas  and  traced 
their  relationships  with  contemporary  cultures 
in  adjoining  areas,  and  provided  radiocarbon 
date  lists  and  chronological  charts  (some  of 
them  illustrated).  For  all  of  its  specialized 
data,  this  is  a  general  book  which  is  a  must 
for  any  college  library,  being  of  value  to  both 
beginning  students  and  scholars  alike.” 

Choice  3:350  Je  ’66  180w 
“The  organization  and  presentation  of  the 
papers  reflect  a  conscious  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Ancient  East.  .  .  .  Radiocarbon  of  course  is 
the  reason  for  a  change  in  the  title  of  this 
book,  from  a  second  edition  of  Relative  Chrono¬ 
logies  in  Old  World  Archaeology  to  the  more 
precise  but  in  some  ways  less  satisfactory 
Chronologies,  dependent  in  areas  where  well- 
stratified  sites  are  rare  upon  the  establishment 
of  magical  absolute  ages  for  sites  and  cultures 
through  the  radiocarbon  dating  method.  .  .  . 
Chronologies  performs  a  valuable  service  in 
presenting  in  concise  form  the  archeological 
systemization  of  cultural  materials,  sometimes 
in  quite  extraordinary  depth  and  detail.”  J.  M. 

S  Science  154:757  N  11  ’66  650w 


EHRLICH,  BETTINA.  See  Bettina 


EICHELBERGER,  CLARK  M.  UN:  the  first 
twenty  years.  176p  .$3.50  Harper 

341.13  United  Nations  65-14650 

I  have  tried  “to  show  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  twenty  years’  development  of 
the  United  Nations;  .  .  .  where  it  has  fallen 
short  and  how  much  must  be  done  in  the 
near  future  to  strengthen  it.”  (Foreword) 
A  second  revision  of  UN:  the  first  ten  years, 
BRD  1955.  The  first  revision  appeared  as  UN: 
the  first  fifteen  years,  BRD  1961. 


“The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  historical. 
.  .  .  [The  reader]  can  feel  the  major  changes 
in  the  UN’s  political  structure  brought  about 
by  the  breakdown  and  partial  resurgence  of 
Great  Power  unity,  and  the  doubling  of  the 
Assembly’s  membership.  More  particularly,  we 
are  given  a  lively  but  sometimes  facile  review 
of  peace-keeping  achievements,  disarmament 
negotiations,  the  financial  crisis,  and  socio¬ 
economic  and  human  rights  programs  directly 
or  indirectly  under  UN  auspices.  .  .  .  The  worst 
parts  .  .  .  are  attributable  to  the  strains  of 
combining  analysis  with  advocacy.  This  is 
not  a  book  written  for  academic  scholars.” 
H.  R.  Alker 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:175  Mr  ’66  600w 

“Every  five  years  Mr.  Eichelberger  manages 
to  give  us  a  good  retrospective  look  at  the 
UN.  This  updating  ...  is  well  done.” 

Library  J  90:3816  S  15  ’65  30w  [YA] 


EICHER,  JOANNE  BUBOLZ,  jt.  ed.  Dress, 
adornment,  and  the  social  order.  See  Roach, 
M.  E. 


EICH HORN,  DAVID  MAX,  ed.  Conversion  to 

Judaism;  a  history  and  analysis;  contributing 
auths:  Bernard  J.  Bamberger  [and  others]. 
288p  $5.95  Ktav.  65  Suffolk  St,  N.Y.  2 
296.7  Converts,  Jewish  65-21742 

“The  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  basic  historical  and  contemporary  data  on 
the  subject  of  conversion  to  Judaism.  The  first 
section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  references  to  this  subject  in  Jewish 
classical  sources  from  Biblical  times  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  The  second  section  contains  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  phenomenon  of  conversion  to  Juda¬ 
ism  by  a  psychiatrist,  a  sociologist  and  a 
theologian.  In  the  third  and  final  section,  a 
number  of  contemporary  converts  to  Judaism 
tell  how  and  why  they  accepted  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion  and  what  have  been  the  results  of  their 
years  of  living  as  Jews.”  (Foreword)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“This  book  exhibits  a  very  uneven  standard. 
Most  of  the  authors  favor  conversion  to  Juda¬ 
ism.  and  some  do  not  hesitate  to  polemicize 
against  other  faiths  in  behalf  of  their  own. 
While  much  useful  data  are  collected,  no  schol¬ 
arly  apparatus  is  provided,  and  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  scholarly 
description  and  theological  conviction.  No  bib¬ 
liography  is  provided,  only  a  list  of  books  pro¬ 
viding  ‘increased  understanding  of  Judaism.’  ” 
Choice  3:786  N  ’66  140w 
Christian  Century  83:500  Ap  20  '66  30w 
"The  information  [given  here]  appears  to  be 
sound  and  is  interesting  and  readable  for  the 
most  part.  The  last  section,  dealing  with  the 
testimonials  of  the  converts,  adds  very  little  to 
the  book.  Recommended  for  academic  and  large 
public  libraries.”  S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  91:3436  J1  ’66  UOw 


E1NARSEN,  ARTHUR  S.  Black  brant;  sea 
goose  of  the  Pacific  coast.  142p  il  maps  $5 
Univ.  of  Wash,  press 


598.4  Game  and  game  birds  63-10796 

“Information  about  the  distribution,  both 
geographic  and  local,  feeding  habits,  migration, 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  black 
brant  is  combined  with  an  appraisal  of  its 
present  chances  of  survival,  and  with  sugges¬ 
tions  about  better  management  procedures  and 
techniques  to  preserve,  and  to  augment,  its 
numbers.  (Science)  Prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Stringent  editing  might  have  made  this 
work  a  useful  review  of  what  we  know  about 
managing  the  black  brant.  Not  a  species  mono¬ 
graph,  it  contains  little  about  molt  and  less 
on  anatomy  and  behavior.  .  .  .  Since  it 

contains  previously  unpublished  observations, 
w  est  Coast  wildfowl  managers  will  want  to 
see  it.  Einarsen  has  written  more  authoritative 
books,  although  his  comments  here  on  hunting 
and  conservation  are  interesting  and  usually 
sound,  except  for  an  unconvincing,  circumstan¬ 
tial  account  of  enemies  of  the  brant.  Blaek- 
and-white  photos  are  of  poor  quality  and  the 
sketches  are  amateurish.” 

Choice  2:874  F  ’66  lOOw 
“The  author  writes  in  a  style  that  seems 
to  he  somewhere  between  strict  science  and 
literature.  .  _.  .  [His]  approach  and  point  of 
view  are  primarily  that  of  a  conservationist 
interested  m  protecting  the  species  as  a  game 
bird  for  the  benefit  of  those  sportsmen  who 
like  to  hunt  it.  The  book  has  a  number  of 
pen-and-ink  illustrations,  by  Harold  Cramer 
Smith,  which  are  very  variable  in  quality. 
Some  are  pleasant  enough,  but  not  in  any  real 
sense  additions  to  the  text,  while  others  are 
crude  to  the  point  where  they  could  easily 
prejudice  the  reader  against  the  book.”  Her¬ 
bert  Friedmann 

Science  150:735  N  5  ’65  240w 


EINSTEIN,  CHARLES.  Willie  Mays:  my  life 
in  and  out  of  baseball.  See  Mays,  W. 


EISENHOWER,  DWIGHT  D.  The  White  House 
years;  v2  Waging  peace,  1956-1961.  741p  pi 
col  maps  $6.95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  U.S.— Polities  and  government— 1953- 
1961.  U.S. — Foreign  relations  65-19046 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:818  Ja  ’66  190w 
Economist  219:1205  Je  11  ’66  400w 
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Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Patterson 

J  Am  Hist  52:865  Mr  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:540  Ap  15  ’66  UOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Burns 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:338  Je  *66  800w 
TLS  p320  Ap  14  ’66  1500V 


EISENSTAEDT,  ALFRED.  Witness  to  our 
time;  foreword  by  Henry  R.  Luce  [text  pre¬ 
pared  by  Milton  Orshefsky  and  ed.  by  Joseph 
Kastner].  343p  il  col  il  $16.50  Studio 


779  Photography,  Journalistic.  Photography 
— Portraits.  Twentieth  century — Pictures, 
illustrations,  etc.  66-23565 

A  collection  of  photographs  taken  by  the 
father”  of  photo- journalism  from  the  late 
1920’s  to  1966.  “Interwoven  into  the  text  are 
Eisenstaedt’s  personal  accounts  of  the  people 
and  places  he  has  visited.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


As  a  photographic  record  of  post-World 
War  I  life  this  selected  collection  belongs  with 
Capa’s  more  limited  Images  of  War  [BRD 
1964].  As  a  documentary  of  human  variety  it 
complements  Steichen’s  The  Family  of  Man 
[BRD  1955].  .  .  .  History  alone  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  these  pictures;  Eisenstaedt’s  technical 
skill  should  be  known  by  students  of  art  and 
photography  (especially  his  portraiture).  De¬ 
spite  quibbles  over  his  aesthetics  or  lack  of 
military  starkness  .  .  .  Eisenstaedt’s  Witness 
is  a  chronicle  requisite  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  3:764  N  ’66  120w 


“While  the  title  has  some  verisimilitude,  and 
while  there  are  photographs  depicting  signifi¬ 
cant  happenings  of  the  last  fifty  years,  most 
of  the  illustrations  are  photographic  studies  of 
famous  men  and  women.  .  .  .  While  many  of 
the  photographs  are  undeniably  beautiful,  quite 
a  few  are  of  dubious  value,  making  one  ques¬ 
tion  the  social  significance  behind  full-page 
shots  of  Clare  Booth  Luce  semi-nude  on  a 
vacation  or  Hedy  Lamarr  who  became  a  movie 
star.  ...  In  spite  of  individual  gems  from 
Eisenstaedt’s  camera,  the  scope  is  too  broad 
and  rambling,  and  the  quality  of  unequal  value 
from  one  photo  to  another.  Only  the  largest 
photography  collections  will  need  to  purchase.” 
R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  91:5382  N  1  ’66  130w 


“Much  has  been  made  of  Alfred  Eisenstaedt 
as  a  photographer — and  rightly  so — but  what 
comes  across  in  [this  book]  is  his  strength  as 
a  journalist.  Over  and  over,  he  catches  exactly 
the  telling  expression  on  a  face  or  the  reveal¬ 
ing  detail  of  a  situation.  Ordinarily  photog¬ 
raphy  books  have  to  be  judged  purely  on  photo¬ 
graphic  grounds.  This  one  deserves  a  wider 
criterion  and  a  wider  audience — that  is,  anyone 
who  has  been  around  for  the  past  40.  years 
and  wants  his  children  to  know  what  it  was 
like.  .  .  .  [There  have  been]  1,728  Eisenstaedt 
stories  in  Life  over  the  yearn — these  pictures 
are  a  collection  of  the  best  from  them.”  P.  G. 
Fredericks  „„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  S  25  ’66  170w 


“Witness  to  Our  Time  is  badly  laid  out, 
chiefly  because  ‘Eisie’  has  taken  so  many  im¬ 
portant  pictures  that  bad  layout  was  the  only 
way  they  could  all  be  choked  into  one  book. 
The  answer,  of  course,  would  have  been  three 
or  four  books.”  D.  E'.  S'cherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  D  4  ’66  80w 


EISSFELDT,  OTTO.  The  Old  Testament:  an 
introduction,  including  the  Apocrypha  .and 
Pseudepigrapha,  and  also  the  works  of  simi¬ 
lar  type  from  Qumran:  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Old  Testament;  tr.  [from 
the  3d  German  ed]  by  Peter  R.  Ackroyd. 
861p  $9.50  Harper 

221  Bible.  O.T.— Study.  Bible.  O.T  Apo¬ 
cryphal  books — Study  65-15399 


“Beginning  with  pre-literary  types,  each  in 
its  sit: z  im  leben,  and  the  collection  of  the 
literary  units.  Professor  Eissfeldt  details  the 
literary  and  historical  criticism  of  each  book 
in  canonical  order.  His  study  of  the  formation 
of  the  canon  leads  ...  to  those  excluded: 
the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  and  finally 
to  the  history  of  the  text.”.  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Originally  published  as 
Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament. 


Choice  3:134  Ap  ’66  150w 
“Ever  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  Germany  in  1934,  it  has  been  in¬ 
disputably  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 


influential  of  the  scientific  introductions  to  the 
Old  Testament.  .  .  .  [It]  does  have  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  (of  which  we  will  probably  hear  more 
now  in  America),  most  notably  the  ‘L’  or  ‘lay’ 
source  as  one  of  the  major  elements  of  the 
completed  Pentateuch.  The  exhaustive  bibliog¬ 
raphies  at  the  head  of  each  section  alone  make 
the  work  indispensable  for  any  serious  biblical 
student.”  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:431  Ap  6  ’66  200w 
“The  translation  into  English  of  this  well- 
balanced  and  authoritative  work  is  of  supreme 
importance.  .  .  .  The  formidable  bibliographies 
are  remarkably  up-to-date,  with  their  value 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  translator’s  addition 
of  a  very  generous  selection  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  titles  and  references.  The  massive  learn¬ 
ing,  the  judicious  scholarship,  and  the  ency¬ 
clopedic  coverage  of  all  points  of  view  will  make 
this  ‘introduction’  a  basic  necessity  for  every 
scholarly  O.T.  collection.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  91:1229  Mr  1  ’66  150w 
“Professor  Ackroyd’s  admirable  translation 
of  [this]  monumental  work  will  enable  the 
English  reader  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
latest  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  [Graf -Wellhausen]  Documentary  hypothesis 
rests.  Professor  Eissfeldt  here  sets  out  his  own 
modification  of  that  hypothesis;  it  is  notable 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  source  which  he 
has  called  the  ‘Lay’  source,  earlier  than  either 
J  or  E,  and  indicated  by  the  symbol  L,  His 
reasons  for  distinguishing  this  source  are  fully 
discussed.  Since  its  first  appearance  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  the  book  has  grown  like  a 
great  tree  to  its  present  encyclopedic  bulk  of 
861  pages.  For  size  as  well  as  for  its  vast 
scholarship,  [it]  towers  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  forest  of  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.” 

TLS  p248  Mr  24  ’66  390w 


ELDERSVELD,  SAMUEL  J.  Political  parties: 
a  behavioral  analysis.  613p  $8  Rand  McNally 
329  Political  parties — U.S.  64-17633 

This  study  “focuses  upon  the  characteristics, 
perceptions,  attitudes,  communications  and 
in  tra- organizational  relationships  between  the 
county-district  and  precinct  leaders  of  the 
[Democratic  and  Republican]  parties,  as  well 
as  the  mutual  impact  of  these  two  levels  of 
party  organization  upon  the  adult  citizen  public 
in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.”  (Am  Pol  Sci 
R)  The  cross-section  interview  and  precinct 
leader  interview  schedules  are  appended.  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"Part  II  presents  what  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  local  party 
leaders’  political  orientations  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  literature.  .  .  .  Specialists  will 
particularly  appreciate  the  degree  to  which 
Eldersveld  consistently  employs  the  concepts 
of  contemporary  empirical  theory.  .  .  .  Gen¬ 
eralists  will  be  interested  in  what  he  does  to 
advance  the  ‘general  theory  of  parties.’  .  .  . 
Eldersveld  has  produced  an  analytical  model 
for  American  electoral  party  organization,  not 
a  complete  picture  of  ‘political  parties  in  the 
modem  state.’  .  .  .  [His]  model  will  be  under¬ 
stood  and  respected  by  theorists  everywhere, 
regardless  of  their  commitments  or  preconcep¬ 
tions.’  Avery  Leiserson 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:141  Mr  ’65  900w 


“[This  is]  a  very  important  book  .  .  .  both 
for  its  conclusions  and  .  .  .  for  the  theoretical 
and  methodological  directions  in  which  it 
points.  .  .  .  [However]  many  readers  •  •  • 

will  find  themselves  awash  in  a  sea  of  data, 
concepts,  monographic  prose,  tables,  analysis, 
and  speculation.  ...  It  seemed  to  me  at  a 
number  of  points  that  the  author  was  erecting 
a  weightier  theoretical  and  analytical  edifice 
than  the  data  warranted.  .  .  .  His  total  de¬ 
pendence  on  survey  data  forces  [him]  to 
deal  with  the  respondents’  perceptions — per¬ 
haps  casually  given — of  real  events  or  relation¬ 
ships.  .  .  .  There  is  no  use  of  supplementary 
data  drawn  from  direct  observation,  from  elec¬ 
toral  outcomes,  or  from  supplementary  inter¬ 
viewing.  .  .  .  Important  kinds  of  political  data 
necessary  for  a  full  view  of  the  party  are 
missing.”  F.  J.  Sorauf 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:148  Mr  ’66  700w 


ELEGANT,  ROBERT  S.  A  kind  of  treason. 
284p  $3.95  Holt 

66-13099 

“Mallory  was  an  American  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  author  of  the  best-selling  Asia  at 
Dawn,  and  a  well-known  syndicated  columnist. 
But  for  the  last  five  years  or  so,  he  had  been 
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ELEGANT,  Ft.  S.— Continued 
running  out  of  ideas,  family,  and  friends. 
Then  Quest  had  come  along  with  their  carte- 
blanche  offer — find  out  the  truth  about  what 
was  happening  in  Vietnam — and  Mallory  had 
snapped  it  up.  There  was  a  kicker,  though. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  also  needed 
a  little  job  done,  and  they  had  been  greatly 
influential  in  getting  Mallory  the  Quest  job — 
just  a  little  spying  on  the  side.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


India  or  China.  Eliade  also  believes  that  an 
awareness  of  mythology  and  legend  is  vital 
to  understanding  the  history  of  nonreligious 
modern  man.” 

Time  87:68  F  11  ’66  650w 
TLS  pl02  F  10  '66  2050w 


ELIAS,  ARTHUR  W.,  ed.  Technical  informa¬ 
tion  center  administration.  See  TICA  con¬ 
ference,  Jlrexel  institute  of  technology 


Reviewed  by  X>.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  14  ’66  220w 
‘‘Mr.  Elegant  is  a  special  case.  .  .  .  He  con¬ 
veys  all  the  authenticity  of  Saigon,  the  war. 
and  the  people  as  only  one  who  has  been  there 
often — and  has  worked  among  those  he  portrays 
— could  do.  .  .  .  Far  East  hands  may  get  a 
chuckle  trying  to  identify  some  of  the  Elegant 
caricatures.  Others  will  find  he  has  managed  to 
say  a  lot  of  serious  things  about  the  Vietnam 
conflict  by  cloaking  the  message  in  semi-James 
Bond  garb.”  H  S.  Hayward 

Christian1  Science  Monitor  pll  My  12  66 
350w 

“This  first  novel  by  Mr.  Elegant,  who  covers 
the  Far  East  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  for 
all  mystery  shelves,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
put  a  little  flesh  on  the  bones  of  headlines.” 
M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2361  My  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  novel  is]  long,  weakly  plotted  and 
surprisingly  readable.  It  approaches  the  sus¬ 
pense  novel  only  when  the  author  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  himself  that  that’s  what  he’s  trying  to 
write;  but  the  firsthand  picture  of  Vietnamese 
politics,  culture  and  color  in  1964  is  absorbing, 
and  the  conversation  (outside  of  the  perfunctory 
scenes  of  menace  and  bed)  rings  true.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ap  17  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 


ELIADE,  MIRCEA.  Mephistopheles  and  the 
Androgyne;  studies  in  religious  myth  and 
symbol;  tr.  by  J.  M.  Cohen  [Eng  title:  The 
two  and  the  one].  223p  $5  Sheed 
200.4  Religion — Philosophy.  Mythology 

66-12265 

The  author’s  subject  is  “the  resolution  of 
duality  in  both  psychology  and  history.  Con¬ 
fronting  the  old  cultures  of  India,  China  and 
Melanesia  with  the  West,  he  discovers  sim¬ 
ilarities  of  basic  experience  described  in  myths 
and  symbolisms  of  widely  different  nature.  .  .  . 
Professor  Eliade  begins  with  experiences  of 
the  mystic  light.  .  .  .  He  next  considers  the 
reconciliation  of  God  and  the  devil  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Androgyne,  who  is  both  man  and 
woman,  and  passes  on  to  the  myths  of  cosmic 
renewal,  and  of  the  ascent  into  heaven.  .  .  . 
The  book  ends  with  some  general  observations 
on  symbolism  and  the  role  of  the  historian  of 
religions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index.  Originally  published  in 
French. 


Christian  Century  83:177  F  9  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Arnold 

Commonweal  84:315  Je  3  ’66  1200w 
“Mircea  Eliade’ s  new  book  ig  a  collection 
of  essays  previously  published  in  various  jour¬ 
nals.  One  wishes  that  he  had  not  apologized 
for  omitting  numerous  details  but  had  given  a 
bibliography  which  would  be  to  the  point.  This 
is  not  to  infer  that  there  is  a  lack  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  for  often  the  notes  over¬ 
balance  the  page.  The  work  is  itself  synthetic 
bringing  together  material  from  many  fields 
into  a  new  unity  and  perspective.  The  last 
chapter  is  more  for  specialists  and  elucidates 
the  methodology  actually  employed  in  the  rest 
of  the  book.  For  all  good  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion  collections.”  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  91:2068  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  O  20  ’66  3950w 
"In  the  subtle  art  of  establishing  the  sacred 
origin  of  profane  events,  Rumanian-born  Schol¬ 
ar  Eliade  has  no  peer.  .  .  .  His  new  book  .  .  . 
demonstrates  why  he  is  probably  the  world’s 
foremost  living  interpreter  of  spiritual  myths 
and  symbolism.  .  .  .  Far  from  being  exercises 
in  antiquarianism,  Eliade’ s  analyses  of  myths 
and  symbolism  have  a  decidedly  contemporary 
relevance.  In  an  age  of  dialogue  between  East 
and  West,  he  points  out,  a  knowledge  of  the 
still  living  Oriental  religions  is  essential  to 
anyone  who  hopes  to  understand  the  mind  of 


ELIAS,  NORBERT.  The  established  and  the 
outsiders;  a  sociological  enquiry  into  com¬ 
munity  problems,  by  Norbert  Elias  and  J.  L. 
Scotson.  199p  $6  Humanities  press 
301.44  Social  classes.'  Community  life 

[65-110629] 

“The  ‘Established’  of  the  title  are  the  3,000 
residents  of  Winston  Parva,  a  suburb  of  a 
large  industrial  city  in  the  English  Midlands: 
the  'Outsiders'  are  the  1.200  persons  who  live 
in  ‘Zone  3,’  a  predominately  working-class 
housing  estate.  Professor  Elias  and  Mr.  Scot¬ 
son  address  themselves  to  the  question  of  why, 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  construction  of 
the  Estate,  its  occupants  are  collectively  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  established  ‘Villagers’  as  so¬ 
cially  and  morally  inferior,  and  why  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stigmatized  seem  to  accept 
this  view.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  authors  give  few  details  about  their 
research  procedures,  and  the  quantitative  evi¬ 
dence  for  some  of  their  more  interesting  as¬ 
sertions  is  frequently  lacking.  .  .  .  Winston 
Parva  jdelds  a  number  of  promising  insights 
into  some  of  the  relationships  between  social 
and  residential  mobility  and  the  institutionali¬ 
zation  of  intergroup  hostility,  but  perhaps 
because  of  the  authors’  apparent  preference 
for  theoretical  issues  which  are  occasionally 
extraneous  to  the  topic  under  consideration, 
these  are  not  given  the  attention  they  deserve. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  this  addition  to  the  growing 
list  of  British  community  studies  should  be  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  developments 
in  the  field  of  urban  sociology.”  J.  D.  Colfax 
Am  Soc  R  31:727  O  '66  430w 


“Although  interviews  and  participant  obser¬ 
vation  were  the  most  commonly  used  methods 
of  gathering  information,  the  presentation  is 
largely  anecdotal  rather  than  statistical.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  is  saved  from  being  ‘just  another 
community  study’  by  the  well  done,  serious 
attempt  to  apply  sociological  theory  at  every 
part  of  the  study.  The  three  appendices',  on 
identification,  social  structure  and  anomie,  and 
the  relationship  of  family  and  community,  are 
worth  reading  in  their  own  right.  Suitable  for 
college  students  at  all  levels  in  the  social 
sciences.” 

Choice  3:966  D  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  w.  G.  Runciman 

New  Statesman  70:88  J1  16  ’65  160w 
“The  lesson  from  all  this  seems  to  be  that 
if  no  serious  efforts  are  made  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  integrate  existing  residents  and 
newcomers,  the  divisions  may  go  on  repro¬ 
ducing  .  themselves  for  generations.  It  is  a 
depressing  conclusion  and  a  dreadful  warning 
to  town  planners  and  those  responsible  for 
housing  management  .  .  .  The  book  has  two 
faults.  First,  the  authors  devote  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the. supposed  shortcomings  of  those 
who  have  carried  out  earlier  community  stud¬ 
ies;  for  all  their  contempt  for  their  sociological 
colleagues,  what  they  have  to  say  does  not 
seem  all  that  different.  Secondly,  and  more 
particularly,  they  have  become  obsessed  with 
a  new  jargon  word — ‘configuration’ — which  ap¬ 
pears  on  almost  every  page.” 

TLS  p711  Ag  19  ’65  650w 


tLiu  i,  t.  s.  TO  criticize  the  critic,  and  other 
writings.  188p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 
809  Criticism.  Education  65-25139 

This1  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  criticism, 
literature,  and  education  written  during  various 
periods  of  the  author's  life. 


‘.‘The  last  volume  of  his  work  that  T.  S 
Eliot  was  able  to  conceive  .  .  .  has  a  rather 
narcissistic  quality  to  it.  .  .  .  Basically  he  iden- 
tifies  himself  with  his  earlier  views.  .  .  Prob¬ 
ably  his  four  Columbia  lectures  on  education 
most  lay  him  open  to  argument  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  but  even  these  show  a  characteristic  re- 
,S,muen^itha-Tsur-e  material  careful  reasoning 
h + u .. d  1  s  t  in  e  1 1 0  n  s ,  and  his  abiding  respect 
for  tradition.  Even  when  he  is  stating  the 
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simple  and  obvious,  as  in  his  treatment  of  Poe, 
Eliot  has  a  knack  of  saying  things  in  a  pro¬ 
found  and  original  way.  .  .  .  This  is  as  good 
a  book  as  any  for  the  general  reader  to  use 
as  an  introduction  to  Eliot’s  prose.”  G.  E. 
Grauel  ' 

America  114:49  Ja  8  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by  Alfred  Kazin 

Book  Week  pi  P  13  ’66  2500w 
Choice  3:208  My  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Kiely 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ap  21  ’66 
900w 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Prank 

Commentary  42:82  S  ’66  3100w 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Sisk 

Commonweal  84:32  Mr  25  66  800w 

Reviewed  by  P.  C.  Ray  _ 

J  Aesthetics  24:606  summer  ’66  750w 

Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Hoffman 

Nation  203:324  O  3  ’66  2250w 

Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  18:420  My  3  ’66  1950W 

‘‘There  are  not  many  facts.  Instead  of  seeing 
in  action  that  superb  dictum  from  the  early 
Eliot,  ‘Let  the  facts  generalise  themselves’, 
we  have  a  tissue-paper  of  generalities.  .  .  . 
The  modesty  with  which  he  presents  himself 
is  of  the  kind  that  provokes  a  shuffling  mur¬ 
mur  of  remonstrance  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
(my  dear  fellow),  as  when  he  disarmingly 
speaks  of  his  hunting  of  the  word  ‘education^ 
as  ‘this  wild  goose  chase’  ....  Very  liberal  and 
open-minded,  but  there  is  an  openness  which 
masks  emptiness.  ...  Of  the  recent  critical 
essays  the  most  interesting  is  that  on  ‘What 
Dante  Means  to  Me’  (1950),  where  some  over¬ 
due  praise  of  Shelley  is  combined  with  a  valu¬ 
able  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Dantesque 
passage  in  ‘Little  Gidding’.  .  .  .  The  60  pages  on 
education  matter  .  .  .  because  Eliot  s:  elitist 
philosophy  has  its  supporters.  The  basic  Points 
are  eerily  unimpeachable.  ...  If  only  Eliot 
had  indeed  been  willing  to  imitate  Burke  and 
risk  being  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  msi.ead 
of  placating  them.”  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  70:832  N  26  65  1300w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Rahv 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:7  Mr  3  66  2500w 

•‘These  nine  essays  .  .  .  have  an.  autobio¬ 
graphical  interest  that  is  revealed,  in  varied 
ways.  Reviewing  his  own  criticism  in  the  title 
essay  (1961).  Eliot  shows  a  remarkable  self- 
consciousness  and  a  capacity  for  bottling  his 
own  past  attitudes  into  vintages  for  none  of 
which  he  holds  the  Eliot  writing  the  current 
essay  fully  responsible.  .  .  .  Quietly,  he  sets 
the  record  straight  about  the  influences  in  his 
poetry.  .  .  .  His  manner  in  discussing  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  an  important  citizen  giving 
evidence  before  a  government  committee  that 
represents  the  interests  of  a  party — God.  .  .  . 
Whenever  Eliot  writes  directly  about  poetry, 
he  becomes  not  only  authoritative  but  en¬ 
thralling,  and  his  views  about  poetry  mature 
with  the  years.  .  .  .  This  volume  covers  al¬ 
most  the  whole  range  of  Eliot  s  development 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  revealing 
and  moving  sense  of  the  man  who 
much  while  remaining  so  reticent.  Stephen 
Spender  ^  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  pg  J&  16  ,gg  900w 

New  Yorker  42:208  Mr  19  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Ong  _ 

Poetry  108:265  J1  66  1600w 

‘‘The  title-essay  might  be  described  as  a 
deliberate  attempt,  by  a  genial  and  witty  old 
gentleman  to  nullify  everything  that  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  young  critic  .once  wrote  in  an 
essay  called  ‘Imperfect  Critics’  later  reprinted 
in  a  book  called  The  Sacred  Wood  IBRD 
19211.  In  the  later  pronouncement  those 
famous  phrases,  those  provocative  assertions, 
those  impressive  and  often .  illuminating  turns 
into  generalization,  are  written,  off,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  as  youthful  prejudices  or  foibles. 
...  It  is  saddening  to  find  a  writer  of  such 
gifts  doing  his  bland  best  to  perpetuate  the 
kind  of  cultural  climate  in  which  poems  with 
the  originality  of  Prufrock  or  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day’  would  be  met — as  they .  were  met  with 
incomprehension  and  derision.’ 

TLS  pll77  D  16  ’65  lOOOw 


ELIZABETH  I,  Queen  of  England.  Ihe  poems 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  I:  ed.  .by  Leicester  Brad- 
ner.  91p  $4.50  Brown  univ.  press 
821  64-17778 

The  editor  “has  put  together  the  pieces  col¬ 
lected  by  Fliigel,  in  Anglia,  m  1892.  the  trans¬ 


lations  edited  by  Caroline  Pemberton  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  in  1899,  and  one 
or  two  recent  discoveries.  He  has  tried  to 
establish  authenticity  and  has  reproduced 
where  possible  the  Queen’s  curious  spelling 
and  still  more  curious  syntax.”  (TLS) 


‘ 1  [In]  this  handsome  critical  edition  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bradner  has  examined  the  early  manu¬ 
scripts  and  texts,  separated  the  genuine  from 
the  doubtful  poems,  and  provided  us  with  auth¬ 
oritative  texts.  The  Queen’s  original  poetry  .  .  . 
takes  up  three  pages;  the  rest  of  the  text 
consists  of  a  few  poems  of  unknown  author¬ 
ship  and  Elizabeth's  translations  of  passages 
from  Seneca,  Horace,  Petrarch,  Plutarch,  and 
Boethius.  None  of  these  seems  distinguished; 
the  Boethius  is  incredibly  crude — at  times, 
unintelligible.  All  of  which  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  book  was  worth  doing.”  Elias 
Schwartz 

Mod  Phiiol  63:260  F  ’66  600w 
“The  translations,  made  directly  from  the 
original,  are  not  always  accurate.  Professor 
Bradner  can  clear  the  Queen  of  some  of  the 
responsibility  by  showing  the  imperfections  of 
Renaissance  texts,  though  he  has  been  unable 
to  identify  the  precise  editions  she  used.  In 
addition  he  suspects  her  of  failing  eyesight. 
.  .  .  [Elizabeth’s]  translations  were  not 

meant  for  the  public.  They  are  vigorous,  in¬ 
ventive,  constantly  surprising  and  admirably 
concise.  The  language  is  forthright  and  the 
manner  assertive.  Nothing  could  be  less  minc¬ 
ing,  less  finicky,  less  feminine.  Here,  at  any 
rate.  Elizabeth  does  not  vacillate.  She  drives 
straight  to  the  point.” 

TLS  p895  O  1  ’64  650w 


ELKiN,  STANLEY.  Criers  and  kibitzers, 
kibitizers  and  criers.  272p  $4.95  Random  house 

65-2122S 

These  nine  short  stories  have  in  common 
“a  concern  with  a  single  theme:  the  tragic 
inadequacy  of  a  simplistic  response  to  life.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  All  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  magazines. 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl4  F  6  ’66  350w 
“Elkin’s  first  novel.  Boswell  IBRD  1964]  was 
well  received.  This  is  his  first  published  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories.  .  .  .  [His]  prose  re¬ 
veals  a  vivid  imagination  at  work,  as  he  con¬ 
jures  up  outrageous  images,  fresh  and  unex¬ 
pected  happening's.  It  is  a  jumpy,  staccato 
prose,  intentionally  uneven,  often  erupting  with 
rapier  suddenness.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
stories  is  their  rapid  pace,  the  reader’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  constant  forward  motion  .  .  . 
[which]  minimizes  setting  and  encourages  a 
narration  of  rather  than  a  dramatization  of 
events.  The  stories  run  the  full  range  of  emo¬ 
tion  from  the  comic,  the  joy  filled,  to  the  dark 
and  despairing.  A  fine  contender  for  the  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  collection  of  undergraduate 
libraries — of  any  library,  for  that  matter.” 
Choice  3:636  O  ’66  160w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  12  ’66 
250w 

"Mr.  Elkin  has  written  a  book  of  short 
stories  which  run  the  gamut  from  the  ‘Oy  veh’ 
school  of  the  modern  Jewish  writer  to  the 
free-wheeling  fantastic  style  of  the  more  ‘far 
out’  authors  on,  today’s  literary  scene.  The 
characters  come  alive,  each  in  his  own  ele¬ 
ment.  ...  A  welcome  addition  to  the  short 
story  shelf.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:276  Ja  15  ’66  150w 
“The  manner  in  which  'Stanley  Elkin  con¬ 
ducts  his  characters  to  their  dooms  is 
sprightly.  Even  the  characters  themselves  are 
given  to  making  bitter  jokes.  .  .  .  [But  his] 
strategy  brings  to  most  of  Elkin’s  stories  not 
a  true  complication  or  ambiguity,  but  rather 
a  species  of  the  evasion  into  sadism  which 
affects  so  much  of  the  fiction  written  today 
by  University  Wits.  .  .  .  Carried  on  at  length, 
it  simply  raises  the  question  of  why  the  author 
is  so  interested  in  bedeviling  with  his  witch¬ 
craft  the  poor  souls  he  has  conjured  up  and 
set  into  action.  .  .  .  Most  cruelly  of  all,  Stanley 
Elkin  involves  his  spirits  sometimes  in  the 
dread  machineries  of  allegory  and  fantasy,  and 
here  neither  he  nor  they  are  at  home.”  John 
Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  F  3  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Brickner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  23  '66  750w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Bellman 

Sat  R  49:41  Ja  15  ’66  750w 
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ELLACOTT,  S.  E.  Conscripts  on  the  march; 
the  story  of  the  soldier  from  Napoleon  to 
the  nuclear  age  til  by  the  author].  160p  $3.50 
Abelard-  Schuman 

355.1  Soldiers — Juvenile  literature.  Military 
art  and  science — Juvenile  literature 

66-10155 

This  book  ‘‘includes  the  history  of  wars  as 
well  as  information  about  the  soldier  himself. 
The  text  covers  the  French  army  around  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  American 
army  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the 
Japanese  army,  and  soldiers  today.  Service 
conditions,  food,  pay,  dress,  etc.,  are  discussed. 
[Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Mr.  Ellacott’s  description  of  the  development 
of  arms  and  strategy  is  well  done  and  will 
surely  arouse  the  interest  of  the  young  reader. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  American  youth  several 
difficulties  will  present  themselves.  One  is  the 
use  of  terms  which  are  clearly  understandable 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  will  prove 
difficult  for  the  American  reader,  e.g.  ‘Stop¬ 
page  money’  (the  amount  deducted  from  a 
soldier’s  pay  for  food).  Another  difficulty  is 
the  use  of  English  exchange  to  express  values. 
.  .  .  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  students  who  are 
interested  in  military  history.  The  author’s 
line  drawings  which  accompany  the  text  are 
excellent  and  they  add  a  great  deal  to  the  value 
of  the  work.” 

Best  Sell  26:57  My  I  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  ’66  30w 


‘‘Both  books  [this  book  and  Spearman  to 
Minuteman.  BRD  1966]  are  readable  and  have 
clear,  legible  type  and  interesting  sketches. 
General  format  is  handsome  and  adult  in  ap¬ 
pearance.”  C.  A  .Gallant 

Library  J  91:1070  F  15  ’66  50w 


ELLACOTT,  S.  E.  Spearman  to  minuteman:  the 
story  of  the  soldier,  2000  B.C.-1783  A.D.  [it.  by 
the  author],  160p  $3-50  Abelard-Schuman 
355.1  Soldiers — Juvenile  literature.  Military 
art  and  science — Juvenile  literature 

66-10154 

A  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  Con¬ 
scripts  on  the  March.  ‘‘The  weapons,  dress,  re¬ 
cruitment  and  life  of  the  ‘volunteer  professional’ 
soldier  from  Egyptian  times  to  Colonial  America 
are  discussed.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  on  the  soldier 
himself.  [Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library 


“Mr.  Ellacott’s  description  of  the  development 
of  arms  and  strategy  is  well  done  and  will  surely 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  young  reader.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  for  the  American  youth  several 
difficulties  will  present  themselves.  One  is  the 
use  of  terms  which  are  clearly  understandable 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  will  prove 
difficult  for  the  American  reader.  ...  In  spite 
of  these  difficulties  the  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  students  who  are  interested  in  military 
history.  The  author’s  line  drawings  which  ac¬ 
company  the  text  are  excellent  and  they  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  value  of  the  work.” 

Best  Sell  26:57  My  1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84  292  My  27  '66  30w 
“Both  books  [this  book  and  Conscript  on  the 
March,  BRD  1966]  are  readable  and  have  clear, 
legible  type  and  interesting  sketches.  General 
format  is  handsome  and  adult  in  appearance.” 
C.  A.  Gallant 

Library  J  91:1070  F  15  ’66  50w 


ELLIOTT,  GEORGE  P.  Dorothea  Lange.  See 
New  York.  Museum  of  modern  art 


ELLIOTT,  LAWRENCE.  George  Washington 
Carver:  the  man  who  overcame.  256p  $4.95 
Prentice-Hall 

B  or  92  Carver,  George  Washington 

66-23368 


George  Washington  Carver,  after  years  oi 
struggle  to  earn  his  master’s  degree  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  bacterial  botany,  felt  that  it  wa: 
God’s  plan  that  he  should  turn  his  knowledgi 
back  to  his  people.  So,  in  1896  he  joumeyec 
from  Iowa  State  to  Tuskegee  Institute  ir 
Alabama  to  30m  Booker  T.  Washington.  Then 


he  stayed  until  his  death,  47  years  later.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“Young  readers  will  appreciate  this  attrac¬ 
tive  biography.  .  .  .  While  [Carver’s]  dedica¬ 
tion  to  science  is  well  known,  in  this  volume 
the  readers  will  also  come  to  understand  his 
grasp  of  the  theory  of  science  as  well  as  its 
practical  aspects.  The  multi-talented  Carver 
comes  to  life  within  the  pages  of  the  book  and 
the  volume  deserves  a  place  in  all  high  school 
libraries  *  * 

'Best  Sell  26:367  Ja  1  ’67  90w  [YA] 
“[This]  book  is  a  once-over-lightly  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  depth.” 

Christian  Century  83:1277  O  19  ’66  60w 
“[This  is]  a  very  well- researched  and  well- 
written  biography,  one  which  should  be  of 
best-seller  popularity.  .  .  .  [There  is]  very 
little  conversation,  but  much  description 
abounds.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  many  of 
the  people  who  knew  Dr.  Carver  are  still 
living  and  able  to  be  of  assistance.  Much  of 
the  growth,  development  and  importance  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  .  .  .  came  about 

because  of  Dr.  George  W.  Carver.  This  book 
will  be  very  useful  to  all  libraries,  school, 
public,  college  and  university,  even  though 
written  for  adults.”  Richard  Griffin 

Library  J  91:5382  N  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 
Library  J  91:6216  D  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


ELLIOTT,  SUMNER  LOCKE.  Some  doves  and 

pythons.  249p  $4.95  Harper 

66-11475 

“Tabitha  Wane,  the  central  figure  of  this 
novel  ...  is  an  Agent — a  woman  of  great 
charm  and  social  ability,  .  .  .  [who]  makes  a 
flamboyant  if  hazardous  career  of  encouraging, 
manipulating  and  merchandising  talented  writ¬ 
ers  and  theater  people.  The  story  takes  place 
during  a  country  weekend  party  where  Tabi¬ 
tha  is  entertaining  several  clients  and  friends. 
.  .  .  Outwardly  it  is  concerned  with  the  man- 
euvermgs  of  their  careers.  But,  on  another 
level,  it  searches  the  quandary  of  a  professional 
woman  who,  in  trying  to  maintain  her  emo¬ 
tional  balance  among  today’s  upside-down 
values,  faces  the  crisis  of  self-discovery." 
(Publisher’s  note) 


So .  sharply  detailed  are  [the  author’sl  ob¬ 
servations  of  this  aggressive  female  that  per¬ 
sonnel  of  publishing  and  related  trades  are 
likely  to  look  around  them  for  a  real-life  model. 
Aside  from  its,  in-group  interest  as  a  possible 
roman  a  clef,  the  novel  has  some  general  enter¬ 
tainment  value  but  suffers  from  the  author’s 
vacillation  toward  his  principal  character  At 
times  she  antagonizes  him  into  harsh  carica¬ 
ture;  at  others,  cons  him  into  presenting  her 
as  a  figure  of  pathos,  complete  with  memories 
of  traumatic  rejection  in  childhood.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  intrusion  of  empathy  violates  the 
ground  rules  for  satire,  which  requires  a  con- 
Stnt  m  .  eye  to  be  cast  on  its  subject 
matter.”  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  6  ’66  450w 
Choice  3:305  Je  ’66  60w 
“[This  is]  a  neatly-cut  jigsaw  of  professional 
hatchings  and  emotional  mismatchings,  pieced 
together  with  a  lot  of  smart  cracks  and  Dolce 
Vita  overtones.  But  the  total  effect  is  oddly 
thirties;  the  dialogue  and  sentiments  have 
the  crackle  and  gloss  of  a  Philip  Barry  com¬ 
edy.  and  the  lovelorn  heroine — who  ends 
up  facing  her  fate  as  a  Career  'Woman,  bravely 
over  brunch — is  the  .younger  Katharine  Hep¬ 
burn.  It  s  a  disappointment.”  Roderick  Cook 
Harper  232:152  Mr  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  F  27  ’66  230w 

New  Yorker  42:192  Ap  23  ’66  llOw 

T?m?te+adins?.  this  secoP4  novel  by  Sumner  Locke 
i<^Qi0se  Careful-  He  Might  Hear  You 
IBRD  19631  was.  so  well  received.  ...  is 

somewhat  like  attending  a  cocktail  party  of 
strangers  .  .  .  For  a  few  minutes  they  seem 
alciof.  Then,  after  a  short  period  of  self-con- 

^sess+  iWihicJv.  a,s<i  exists  initially  in  the 
authors  style),  they  start  to  unbend,  and  you 
find  .yourself  in  the  company  of  greatly  enter¬ 
taining  people.  They  aren’t  the  sort  with 
whom  you  would  care  to  become  deeply  in¬ 

volved.,  although  while  you  are  reading7  you 
cannot  help  yourself.  Mr.  Elliott  has  the 
power  of  drawing  you  into  their  problems,  their 
intrigues,  their  neuroses.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a 
novel  rich  in  characterization  and  in  its 
polished  and  wickedly  satirical  style.”  George 
Oppenheimer 

Sat  R  49:46  Mr  5  ’66  400w 
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ELLIS,  CLYDE  T.  A  giant  step.  267d  pi  $5 
Random  house 

329  Electric  power  distribution  66-11991 
An  “account  of  the  struggle  by  rural  electric 
cooperatives  to  bring  low-cost  electricity  to 
America’s  farms  against  the  opposition  of  pri¬ 
vate  power  companies.  Mr.  Ellis,  former  con¬ 
gressman  from  Arkansas  and  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  .  .  .  describes  the  efforts  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Senator  George  Norris 
and  others  to  develop  our  electric  power  re¬ 
sources  through  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  the  work  to  maintain  the 
effectiveness  of  these  agencies.  Mr.  Ellis  calls 
for  more  federal  powers  to  encourage  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  the  electric  power  industry  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  REA  pattern  in 
national  and  international  development  and 
anti-poverty  programs.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Lowitt 

Am  Hist  R  72:332  O  ’66  420w 
“Ellis  writes  as  an  insider  to  the  events  of 
the  last  30  years,  and  obviously  is  biased  .  .  . 
[hi  favor  of]  public  power.  .  .  .  This  type  of 
book  never  is  classified  as  definitive,  but  does 
include  information  obtainable  from  no  other 
source.  Students  of  recent  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  history  will  find  it  highly  useful.” 
Choice  3:548  S  ’66  120w 
“Unfortunately  this  is  a  book  the  general 
reading  public  will  probably  pass  by.  It  is  a 
well-written  .  .  .  significant  [study]  for  the 

general  reader  and  the  student  of  American 
history  and  government.”  Harold  Fruchtbaum 
Library  J  91:1908  Ap  1  ’66  170w 
“Clyde  Ellis  makes  no  pretense  of  being  a 
professional  writer.  Nor  does  he  pretend  to 
live  up  to  the  stereotype  of  the  typical  high- 
powered  lobbyist  who  dispenses  vast  funds  or 
ugly  threats.  Nor,  finally,  does  he  pretend  to 
be  the  naive  idealist.  .  .  .  Ellis  is,  as  this  book 
makes  clear,  unabashedly  a  single-interest 
lobbyist.  That  is  both  the  book’s  strength  and 
its  weakness.  Some  will  complain  that  he  over¬ 
states  his  case  and  oversimplifies  the  problems. 
.  .  .  But  others  will  profit  from  his  firsthand 
insight  into  the  operations  of  political,  public 
relations,  and.  especially,  legislative  campaigns. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  recounts  those  efforts 
which  ended  in  defeat  as  well  as  his  successes. 
It  is  further  to  his  credit  that  this  book  looks 
ahead  as  well  as  back.”  T.  C.  Sorensen 
Sat  R  49:35  Je  18  ’66  900w 


the  bustling,  growing,  organic  city.  .  .  .  [His] 
method  distresses  me.  ...  In  1839,  Philip  Hone 
.  .  .  wrote:  ‘The  spirit  of  pulling  down  and 
building  up  is  abroad.  The  whole  of  New  York 
is  rebuilt  about  once  in  ten  years.’  Mr.  Ellis 
missed  that  remark,  and  he  seems  to  have 
missed,  as  well,  the  significance  of  it.  .  .  . 
[Finally,  a  history  of]  New  York,  must  be 
a  visual  one;  but  this  book  has  only  some 
murky  end-papers  and  a  handful  of  artless 
drawings.”  Peter  Lyon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  30  ’66  lOOOw 


ELLIS,  JOHN  TRACY.  Catholics  in  colonial 
America.  486p  $10  Helicon  press 

282  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  64-10920 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Conrad  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  71:1419  J1  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  83:620  F  25  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Vollmar 

J  Am  Hist  52:814  Mr  ’66  600w 


ELLMANN,  RICHARD,  ed.  Letters  of  James 
Joyce,  v2-3.  See  Joyce,  J. 


ELLUL,  JACQUES.  Propaganda;  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  men’s  attitudes;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Konrad  Kellen  and  Jean  Lerner;  with  an 
introd.  by  Konrad  Kellen.  320p  $8.95  Knopf 
301.15  Propaganda  64-17708 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:659  My  7  '6.6  60w 
Choice  3:238  My  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  17  ’66 
450w 

Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Rubin 

Commonweal  84:259  My  20  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

Nation  202:397  Ap  4  ’66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  S.  M.  Lipset 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Mr  6  ’66  650w 
New  Yorker  41:143  F  12  ’66  80w 


ELLIS,  EDWARD  ROBB.  The  epic  of  New 
York  City;  drawings  by  Jeanyee  Wong.  640p 
il  $12.50  Coward-McCann 

974.71  New  York  (City) — History  66-20148 

The  author,  a  journalist,  has  written  “what 
he  describes  as  a  ‘narrative  history,’  that  is, 
an  account  of  the  events  that  have  occurred 
in  New  York  City,  and  mostly  in  Manhattan, 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  first  settle¬ 
ment  to  date.  .  .  .  [His]  method  has  been 
to  slice  his  history  into  .  .  .  chapters,  each 
of  which  is  focused  on  an  event  of  some  im¬ 
portance.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Mr.  Ellis  has  written  a  lively,  swiftly 
moving,  richly  informative  study  of  the  City 
from  Verrazano’s  first  glimpse  of  the  Lower 
Bay  to  the  election  of  John  Lindsay.  ...  In 
making  his  story  as  readable  as  it  is  [he] 
naturally  has  to  stress  the  more  sensational 
events.  He  seems  to  have  turned  himself  into 
a  dozen  Walter  Lords  as  he  leads  his  reader 
from  disaster  to  disaster.  .  .  .  All  right,  it’s 
journalism,  but  it’s  good  journalism.  I  can 
even  forgive  the  cliches.  Mr.  Ellis’s  New 
Yorkers  drink  ‘ruby-coloi'ed  wine,’  bellow  like 
‘wounded  rhinoceroses,’  .  .  .  but  the  story 

moves  steadily  forward.  Nor  is  it  all  of 
disasters.  There  are  wonderful  pictures  of 
individuals.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ellis  manages  to  slip  in 
most  of  the  statistics  that  clog  other  histones, 

.  .  .  but  he  slips  them  in  painlessly  between 
his  dramatic  episodes.”  Louis  Auchincloss 
Book  Week  pl4  O  23  ’66  600w 
Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:4656  O  1  66  80w 

Library  J  91:6216  D  15  '66  80w  [YA] 
“[Ellis]  has  described  the  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  neatly  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  accurately.  His  cast  of  characters  is 
complete  to  the  point  of  pedantry,  and  a  lively 
crew  they  are.  One  thing  only  is  missing: 


ELSE,  GERALD  F.  The  origin  and  early  form 
of  Greek  tragedy;  pub.  for  Oberlin  college. 
(Martin  classical  lectures,  v20)  127p  $3.75 

Harvard  univ.  press 

882  Greek  drama  65-22044 

The  author,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Classical  Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
rejects  “both  traditional  and  modern  hypotheses 
on  the  derivation  of  tragedy.  .  .  .  [He]  sug¬ 
gests  that  tragedy,  contrary  to  the  commonly 
held  view,  did  not  have  its  beginnings  in  prim¬ 
itive  religious  ritual  ...  or  in  the  choral  per¬ 
formances.  ...  It  had  its  sources,  instead,  in 
sixth-century  Athens,  especially  in  the  life 
and  poetry  of  Solon.  The  actual  origin  of  trag¬ 
edy  as  we  understand  it  can  be  traced  to 
.  .  .  two  men  of  genius:  Thespis,  who  in  the 
sixth  century  established  tragOidia  (‘goat- 
song’),  with  an  ‘actor’  representing  a  hero 
and  a  chorus  which  responds  to  him  and 
laments  his  death  or  defeat;  and  Aeschylus, 
who  in  the  fifth  century  expanded  this  pathos, 
the  death  or  suffering  of  the  bero.  into  an 
action,  and  so  brought  into  being  for  the  first 
time  the  tragic  drama.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  book  on  this 
topic  which  sets  itself  firmly  against  free- 
ranging  assumptions  of  ritual  origins.  But, 
even  if  we  disregard  Aristotle’s  statement,  the 
evidence  to  support  E.  is  slight  and  disputable. 
.  .  .  [His  argument  is]  independent  and  learned, 
but  extremely  hazardous.”  G.  M.  Kirkwood 
Class  World  59:262  Ap  ’66  270w 
“This  lucidly,  even  charmingly,  written,  well 
documented,  common-sense  little  book  is  chock- 
full  of  new  suggestions  (some  presented  by 
[the  author]  previously,  in  more  academic  sur¬ 
roundings).  As  Else  himself  realizes  these  may 
not  be  readily  accepted,  but  they  certainly 
cannot  be  disregarded.”  Ursula  Schoenheim 
Library  J  90:4980  N  15  '65  170w 

TLS  p900  S  29  ’66  550w 
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ELSE,  G.  F. — Continued 
“A  short  note  such  as  thig  is  no  place  for 
the  detailed,  critical  comment  the  book  de¬ 
serves;  that  will  come  in  the  learned  peri¬ 
odicals  where  it  is  safe  to  predict  much  will 
be  said  pro  and  contra  Professor  Else.  Mean¬ 
while,  let  those  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
our  cultural  heritage  peruse  and  ponder  the 
100  plus  pages  of  this  book.  They  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed  and  enlightened,  if  not  convinced.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxviii  spring  ’66  180w 


ELSTON,  D.  R.,  ed.  Haganah.  See  Mardor,  M. 


ELTING,  MARY.  Spacecraft  at  work;  il.  by 
Ursula  Koering;  written  under  the  tech, 
supervision  of  Theodore  Marton.  96p  $2.95; 
lib  bdg  $2.97  Harvey  house 

629.4  Space  flight — Juvenile  literature. 
Outer  space — Juvenile  literature  65-19985 
"About  one-third  of  this  book  'is'  devoted 
to  Project  Apollo.  The  American  and  Russian 
satellites  and  space  probes  already  in  existence 
and  spaceships,  space  stations  [equipment,  per¬ 
sonnel]  and  moon  bases  of  the  future  are  also 
covered.  [Index.]  Grades  three  to  five.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


"In  Spacecraft  at  Work,  Mary  Elting  lists 
answers  certain  to  shock  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
space  program.  According  to  Miss  Elting,  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  will  speed  toward  the  moon 
at  18,000  m.p.h.  But  North  American  Avia¬ 
tion,  which  is  building  the  spacecraft,  says 
average  en  route  speed  will  be  5,500  m.p.h. 
According  to  Miss  Elting,  the  astronauts  ‘will 
probably  carry’  magnetic  checkers  and  a  metal 
checkerboard  to  amuse  themselves  during  the 
long  journey.  But  North  American  points  out 
that  magnets  aboard  a  spacecraft  are  verboten 
because  they  distort  all-important  compass 
readings.  .  .  .  Suffice  to  say  that  experts 

should  acquire  expertise  before  writing  for 
children.  For  children  are  a  special  audience.” 
David  Hoffman 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  9  '66  180w 
"[This  book]  contains  the  usual  information 
about  the  hardware  associated  with  space 
projects,  but  the  treatment  is  unusual  in  that 
everywhere  the  emphasis  is  on  the  human  fac¬ 
tors.  The  excitement,  the  feel,  and  the  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  are  the  real  subjects  of 
this  book.  Correct  in  technical  detail,  very 
well  written  and  illustrated.”  O.  V.  Fortier 

Library  J  90:4612  O  15  ’65  lOOw 


ELTON,  CHARLES  S.  The  pattern  of  animal 
communities;  with  phot,  mainly  by  D.  A. 
Kempson  and  the  author.  432p  maps  $14 
Wiley 

574.5  Ecology  66-72854 

An  ecological  survey  designed  “to  record 
and  understand  the  pattern  of  organization 
in  terrestrial  habitats  and  communities,  es¬ 
pecially  those  associated  with  woodland.  The 
investigation  was  based  mainly  on  Wytham 
Woods,  near  Oxford.  .  .  .  There  are  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  main  British  terrestrial  and 
fresh-water  habitats.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  author  did  not  mean  the  book  to  be 
of  use  only  in  England.  He  used  Wytham 
Woods  as  an  example  in  conveying  his  ideas 
on  ecological  communities  and  community 
classification;  these  ideas  are  useful  to  the 
ecologist  anywhere.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
with  a  standard  work  in  the  field  as  there 
is  nothing  really  comparable.  Shelford’s  The 
Ecology  of  North  America  [BRD  1964]  is  the 
only  book  of  a  similar  nature.  Yet  the  two 
cannot  be  compared  because  of  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  content,  viewpoint  and  what  each  is 
striving  to  accomplish.  Suitable  for  biology 
majors — graduates  and  advanced  undergradu¬ 
ates.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:809  N  ’66  180w 
“Charles  Elton  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Population  at  Oxford  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  world  as  an  authority 
on  the  difficult  subject  of  analysing  the  com¬ 
plex  interrelationships  that  exist  between  the 
zoological,  botanical  a.nd  physical  elements  of 
an  environment.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  read.  .  .  .  But.  at  its  erudite 
level,  it  is  beautifully  composed  and  written, 
and  will  become  essential  reading  for  every 
ecologist  in  the  world  .  .  .  [and]  to  botanists 
as  well  as  to  zoologists.  ...  A  major  addition 
to  biological  literature.” 

TLS  pS24  S  8  ’66  400w 


ELTON,  GODFREY  ELTON,  1st  baron.  Simon 
Peter  [by]  Lord  Elton.  236p  $4.50  Doubleday 
226  Peter,  Saint,  apostle  66-10918 

“Within  the  retelling  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Lord  Elton  has  recon¬ 
structed  the  development  of  Simon  Peter’s 
discipleship.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


Christian  Century  83:118  Ja  26  ’66  60w 
“The  ‘study’  is  not  profound,  but  neither 
is  it  shallow.  Lord  Elton  relies  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  several  translations  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  few  writers  whose  references  are 
clearly  footnoted.  .  .  .  His  style  is  clear, 

though  it  varies  from,  popular  to  scholarly 
as  the  material  progresses  from  familiar  to 
critical,  and  words  from  the  Scriptures  are  in 
italics  and  are  scattered  throughout,  pulling 
the  story  along.  For  medium  to  large  collec¬ 
tions  or  a  small  collection  of  works  for  Bible 
study.”  E.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  91:258  Ja  15  ’66  140w 


“The  narrative  is  theological  as  well  as 
factual,  since  the  author  explains  at  some 
length  the  religious  meanings  and  implications 
of  the  sayings  and  events1  he  is  retelling. 
Moreover,  attention  is  paid  to  the  findings 
and  opinions  of  other  writers  on  the  New 
Testament.  The  result  is  a  thoughtful  and 
rewarding  volume.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times. Bk  R  pl8  F  20  ’66  lOOw 


“[The  author]  has  the  scholars  at  his  elbow, 
but  takes  his  own  line,  a  thoughtfully  con¬ 
servative  approach.  ...  In  the  result  Peter 
emerges  as  a  very  real  person,  a  living  man 
facing  the  problems  which  Jesus  presented. 
.  .  .  Lord  Elton,  with  constant  insight,  his 
own  and  from  his  reading,  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Peter’s  conviction  to  the  point  where 
he  could  become  the  Christian  teacher.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  final  chapter  would  have  been  useful 
in  which  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament 
evidence  might  have  been  discussed,  with 
what  can  be  learnt  of  the  rest  of  Peter’s  ca¬ 
reer  and  death.” 

TLS  p248  Mr  24  ’66  350w 


EMBERLEY,  BARBARA.  One  wide  river  to 
cross.  See  One  wide  river  to  cross 


EMERSON,  DONALD,  Span  across  a  river. 

248p  $4.50  McKay 

66-12127 

“Henry  Holland,  a  business  agent  for  the 
longshoremen’s  local,  is  suspected  of  being  a 
Communist  engaged  in  treasonable  activities. 
His  17-year-old  son,  John,  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  resulting  antagonism  from  friends  and 
classmates.  When  his  father  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appears,  John,  convinced  at  last  of  his  father’s 
innocence,  helps  to  save  his  life.  .  .  .  Gradels 
seven  'to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:100  Je  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  S  22  ’66 
lOOw  [YA] 

"While  the  basic  idea  is  timely,  the  profusion 
of  undeveloped  characters  and  themes  (op¬ 
portunism,  values,  race,  loyalty,  teachpr-student 
relationships,  etc.)  results  in  stereotyped  super¬ 
ficiality.”  Julia  Loisimski 

Library  J  91:2704  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“Before  the  reader  comes  over  the  happy 
finish  line  [of  this  book],  he  has  learned  a  lot 
about  sticking  up  for  what  he  knows  is  right, 
the  particular  problems  of  being  a  Negro  (as 
one  of  John’s  friends  is),  how  headlines  can 
condemn  a  man  without  trial,  how  frightening 
the  .  bum  try  of  superpatriots  can  be  and  how 
terrifying  Communist  duplicity.  Even  with  all 
of  this  social  and  moral  message,  the  author 
has  concentrated  on  telling  a  story  that  moves 
and  crackles  with  action.  It  is  to  Mr.  Emerson’ls 
credit  that  he, has  been  able  to  pack  his  worthy 
preachments  into  such  an  energetic  bundle.” 
R.  F.  Shepard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  24  ’66  210w 


E M  ER sr9 N •  EVERETT  H.  John  Cotton.  176p 
$3.50  Twayne;  pa,  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 
285  Cotton,  John.  Congregationalism 

65-13000 

This  study  “omits  the  personal  life  .  .  . 
and  deals  with  the  treatises,  sermons,  and  con- 
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troversial  pamphlets  that  record  Cotton’s  non¬ 
conformist  views  from  his  twenty-ninth  year.” 
(Am  Lit)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  O.  E.  Winslow 

Am  Lit  37:480  Ja  ’66  160.W 
“The  effort  to  discover  something  of  Cotton’s 
era  collapses  as  passages  and  whole  books  are 
dismissed  as  of  no  importance,  or  as  evidence 
of  Cotton’s  inconsistency,  as  Cotton’s  ’fantasy,’ 
as  ‘unconvincing,’  .  .  .  even  on  one  occasion 
as  ‘nonsense.’  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  faults  of 

the  book  lie  not  in  Emerson  but  in  his 
background.  .  .  .  He  does  not  have  the 

historian’s  consciousness  of  time.  .  .  .  He 
does  not  sense  the  multi-causal  structure  of 
the  past.  .  .  .  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
historiography  of  Puritanism,  hence  in¬ 
discriminately  dips  into  sources  old  and  new 
for  his  broad  interpretations.  And  he  lays  out 
both  old  and  new  for  his  readers  without 
digesting  either.  .  .  .  Above  all  .  .  .  he  takes 
an  unhistorical  approach  to  his  research.”  D.  B. 
Rutman 

New  Eng  Q  39:112  Mr  ’66  850w 


EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO.  The  journals 
and  miscellaneous  notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;  16v;  v5,  1835-1838;  ed.  by  Merton 
M.  Sealts,  Jr.  542p  il  pi  $12.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  (60-11554) 

“The  years  1835  to  1838  were  eventful  ones 
for  Emerson.  He  married  his  second  wife, 
Lydia  Jackson,  in  September,  1835,  and  their 
first  child  was  born  the  following  year.  These 
joyful  events  were  shadowed  by  grief  over 
the  loss  of  his  brother  Charles.  .  .  .  During 
the  following  years  Emerson  met  Bronson  Al- 
cott  and  Margaret  Fuller,  who  became  in¬ 
fluential  friends  of  his.  The  first  meeting  of 
what  came  to  be  called  the  Transcendental 
Club  was  held  on  September  19,  1836,  and  is 
duly  reported  in  the  journal.  Most  of  the 
journal  entries,  however,  are  concerned  with 
ideas  for  lectures  and  essays  rather  than  with 
Emerson's  personal  life.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index.  For  volume 
four  of  the  Journal  see  BRD  1965. 


“This  volume  includes  only  the  principal 
journals  ...  of  the  period  and  not  the  sup¬ 
porting  notebooks  such  as  those  containing 
lecture  outlines,  etc. ;  and  Mr.  Sealts,  a  new 
member  of  the  team  of  editors,  has  adopted 
and  followed  the  guidelines  of  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  .  .  .  But  the  special  virtue  of  this  vol¬ 
ume'  is  its  close  interrelationship  with  the 
newly  published  lecture  series,  [The  early  lec¬ 
tures  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  by  Stephen 
E  Whicher  and  others,  v  1,  BRD  1960.  v2, 
BRD  19651.  Copious  (but  still  not  complete) 
annotation  and  cross-referencing  of  both  series 
make  it  possible  now  for  the  first  time  to 
watch  Emerson  the  speaker  and  writer  at 
work  and  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  ot 
an  individual  sentence  or  paragraph  from  first 
impression,  through  journal  entry,  to  lecture 
platform,  and  finally,  in  many  cases,  to  pub¬ 
lished  essay.  Here  is  the  primary  material  for 
future  Emerson  scholarship.”  R.  E.  Spilier 
Am  Lit  38:132  Mr  66  550w 

Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Fasick 

Library  J  90:3045  J1  6o  140w 
“Whatever  reservations  we  may  come  to 
have  about  the  scope  and  relevance  of  Emer¬ 
son’s  genius,  we  must  agree  that  he  had  a 
noble  mind;  and  the  edition  of  his  Journals 
now  in  progress  is  appropriately  a  noble  edi¬ 
tion  .  It  is  only  necessary  to  affirm  that 

the  ’  fifth  volume  is  as  handsomely  produced 
and  as  scrupulously  edited  as  the  others. 
TLS  p64  Ja  27  ’66  400w 


EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO.  Poems  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  .sel.  by  J- H  Adams , 

drawings  by  Virgil  Burnett.  112p  $2.95  Crow¬ 


ell 

811 

For  descriptive  note, 
other  review  citations  see 


65-23774 
review  excerpts  and 
BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Thomason 

Book  Week  pl2  Ap  10  66  llOw 

Horn  Bk  42:63  F  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by^M.  ^  ^  ^ 

Reviewed^  by  R..  D.  Rector  ^ 


EMERSON,  RUPERT,  ed.  The  political  awaken¬ 
ing  of  Africa;  ed.  by  Rupert  Emerson  and 
Martin  Kilson.  175p  maps  $4.95;  pa  $1.95 

"PrpntipA-TTn  1 1 

960  Africa— Politics  65-20605 

“This  collection  of  passages — from  statements, 
addresses,  articles,  and  books  by  .  .  .  African 
politicians  [of  the  twentieth  century] — is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  four  sections:  ‘Reactions  to  Colonial¬ 
ism,’  ‘Ideas  and  Context  of  African  National¬ 
ism,’  ‘Policies  and  Methods  of  African  Political 
Parties,’  and  ‘In ter- African  Problems  and  Pan- 
Africanism.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“The  excerpts  are  well  chosen  from  sources 
not  commonly  quoted  nor  easily  available,  yet 
they  are  important  not  only  for  the  thinking 
of  their  authors  but  also  for  the  groups  the 
latter  represent.  .  .  .  [This  work]  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  widely  used  in  introductory 
courses  on  Africa  both  in  contemporary  history 
and  the  social  sciences.  .  .  .  [However]  the 
quotations  necessarily  fail  to  provide  a  rounded 
picture  of  the  political  processes  at  work  in 
African  countries.  No  political  leader  anywhere 
voices  his  less  reputable  ambitions  or  openly 
describes  his  political  tactics.  .  .  .  Thus  a 
book  such  as  this  should  be  used  with  some 
caution.”  G.  M.  Carter 

Am  Hist  R  71:1396  J1  ’66  600w 
“The  editors  have  provided  a  general  in¬ 
troduction  as  well  as  a  short  introduction  to 
each  section.  For  college  and  university  li¬ 
braries.”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:4788  N  1  ’65  130w 


EMERSON,  THOMAS  I.  Toward  a  general  the¬ 
ory  of  the  first  amendment.  245p  $4.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

323.44  Free  speech.  Civil  rights  66-22250 
The  professor  of  law  at  Tale  University  “at¬ 
tempts  here  to  state  a  comprehensive  and  ef¬ 
fective  theory  of  the  First  Amendment.  He  ex¬ 
amines  the  function  of  freedom  of  expression 
in  a  democratic  society;  explores  some  of  the 
practical  problems  of  maintaining  a  system  of 
free  expression;  and  analyzes  the  role  of  law 
and  legal  institutions  in  developing  and  sup¬ 
porting  such  a  system.  [He]  then  undertakes 
to  formulate  legal  doctrine  which  takes  into 
account  all  these  factors  and  ...  to  state 
more  detailed  rules  of  law  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  in  the  particular  situations  where  the  is¬ 
sues  commonly  arise  today.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“This  essay  was  originally  published  in  the 
Tale  Law  Journal  in  1963.  .  .  .  Excerpts  from 
the  more  significant  of  [the  subsequent  Su¬ 
preme  Court]  decisions  are  set  out  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.  .  .  .  No  attempt  is  made  ...  to  treat 
the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment  which 
relate  to  freedom  of  religion.”  (Introd)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“[The  author]  criticizes  vigorously  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  that  have  usually  been  advanced 
to  distinguish  expression  which  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  privileged  from  expresson  which  is  not. 
.  .  .  [He]  also  criticizes  ‘the  absolute  test,’  as¬ 
sociated  with  Justice  Black.  .  .  .  He  does  so, 
however,  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  and  his  own 
theory  essays  a  restatement  of  the  absolute 
test  that  would  make  it  less  vulnerable  to  criti¬ 
cism.  [He]  believes  that  the  only  adequate 
theory  that  can  guide  us  in  applying  the  First 
Amendment  to  troublesome  problems  is  one 
based  on  a  strict  distinction  between  ‘expres¬ 
sion’  and  ‘action.’  .  .  .  [The  procedure  he  out¬ 
lines]  seems  to  me  to  be  an  outrage  both  on 
common  usage  and  common  sense.  The  ‘clear 
and  present  danger’  test,  for  all  its  difficulties, 
which  are  not  as  great  as  Emerson  contends, 
is  intellectually  more  forthright.  .  .  .  Like  other 
ritualistic  liberals  Professor  Emerson  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  position  of  realistic  liberals 
like  Justice  Frankfurter.”  Sidney  Hook 
Book  Week  p5  N  6  '66  2700w 


“[Professor  Emerson]  stresses  the  main  issue 
as  maintaining  a  system  of  free  expression, 
and  raises  the  question  whether  any  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  to  reconcile  this  interest 
with  other  conflicting  individual  and  social 
aims.  ...  A  119-page  appendix  contains  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  major  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions  and  is  arranged  chronologically,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1919.  Good  for  large  public,  univer¬ 
sity,  and  legal  collections,”  M.  L.  Abramson 
Library  J  91:4962  O  15  ’66  120w 


“Emerson’s  views  are  admittedly  tentative 
but  they  make  a  long  stride  forward  in  the 
direction  of  a  sound  analysis  of  the  problem 
.  .  .  [His]  analysis  is  detailed  and  often  subtle’- 
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EMERSON,  T.  I. — Continued 
various  uses  of  speech  and  press  and  their 
effect  on  both  internal  and  external  security 
are  considered.  Differences  between  public  and 
private  interests  are  explored  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  free  speech  to  each  of  them.  In 
all,  the  essay  is  thorough  and  provocative.” 
Victor  Rabinowitz 

Nation  204:27  Ja  2  ’67  HOOw 


primarily  useful  at  the  sixth  form  level;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  recommended  for  senior  high  school 
and ,  public  libraries.  Academic  libraries  may 
safely  ignore  it.”  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  90:4086  O  1  ’65  180w 


ENCF.L,  S.,  jt.  ed.  Australian  society.  See 
Davies,  A.  F. 


EMME,  EUGENE  M.  A  history  of  space 
flig'ht:  coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Bernardo. 
22ip  il  $2.95  Holt 

629.4  Space  flight.  Astronautics — History 

65-23271 

An  account  of  “the  evolution  of  man’s  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  knowledge  and  the  technical 
means  to  explore  his  dynamic  environment  in 
space.”  (Pref)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  by  [the]  chief  historian  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
is  a  useful  reference  tool.  Replete  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  it  details  the  chronology  of  rocket 
and  satellite  developments:  their  scientific 
purposes,  places  on  the  technological  ladder, 
design  capabilities,  and  performance  achieve¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  the  chapter  sources — there 
are  no  footnotes — make  a  beginner’s  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  tire  subject.  .  .  .  [The]  discussion  of 
rocket  development  adds  a  fillip  of  utility  to 
the  reference  value  of  the  book.  But  the 
book  is  little  more  than  a  useful  reference. 
Based  on  well-known  secondary  sources  and 
published  NASA  documents,  it  adds  little  flesh 
to  the  skeleton  of  our  knowledge.  Its  value 
is  diminished  even  further  by  Emme’s  failure 
to  deal  with  points  of  controversy  in  the 
American  space  program.”  D.  J.  Kevles 

Am  Hist  R  72:135  O  ’66  300w 
“[This  book]  puts  space  flight  into  historical 
perspective.  .  .  .  No  aspect  or  period  is  treated 
in  detail.  .  .  .  The  achievements  of  the  Soviets 
are  well  covered,  but  the  Germans  might  feel 
a  bit  slighted.”  R.  C.  B. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 
60w 

“A  clear,  comprehensible  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  space  flight  for  the  general  public.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:188  Je  ’66  170w 
“The  bibliography  is  extensive  and  well  se¬ 
lected.  One  could  take  issue  with  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  recorded  events  covered  in  Part  1 
are  ’prehistory’  or  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  astronomy  were  misdirected,  but 
it  is  the  historian’s  habit  to  interpret  as  he  re¬ 
ports.  A  good  editor  would  have  caught  slips 
such  as  the  ‘eclipse  which  occurred  between 
the  Lydians  and  the  Persians.’.  .  .  This  is  an 
adequate  book  if  the  demand  exists.”  O.  V. 
Fortier 

Library  J  91:1071  P  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


EMMET,  E.  R.  Learning  to  philosophise.  245p 
$4.75  Philosophical  lib. 

101  Philosophy  65-28923 

“It  is  the  author’s  view  that  philosophical 
matters  are  less  difficult  and  also  more  im¬ 
portant  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
we  may  come  to  see  this  more  easily  hy 
directing  our  attention  to  philosophising  as  an 
activity  rather  than  to  philosophy  as  a  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  [Following]  an  examination  of  the 
use  of  language,  subsequent  chapters  treat 
the  handling  of  concepts1,  consider  how  think¬ 
ers  in  general  and  philosophers  in  particular 
may  have  asked  the  wrong  questions,  and 
examine  the  nature  of  value  judgments.  The 
last  two  chapters  .  .  .  deal  with  the  problems 
of  Appearance  and  Reality,  and  Free  Will  and 
Determinism.  Opportunities  for  practice  are 
provided  by  .  .  .  exercises,  with  full  com¬ 
ments  on  most  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
book.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“As  an  outline  of  an  undergraduate  phi¬ 
losophy  class,  the  book  has  value  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  undergraduate  text,  but  it  would 
never  serve  as  a  basic  text.  It  is  unique 
in  that  it  would  give  a  person  who  has'  had 
no  philosophy  both  a  brief  survey  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  philosophers  are  concerned 
about  and  the  special  way  philosophers  think." 

Choice  2:865  F  ’66  lOOw 
“The  book’s  British  origin  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  its  use  by  American  students  and 
the  traditional  caveat  about  ‘British  bias’  of 
which  librarian  reviewers  are  so  tiresomely 
fond  is  inconsequential  here.  Mr.  Emmet  is 
not  in  error  in  supposing  that  his  book  is 


The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  U.S.  government 
benefits;  a '  complete,  practical  and  conveni¬ 
ent  guide  to  United  States  government  bene¬ 
fits  available  to  the  people  of  America; 
written  by  a  group  of  government  experts; 
ed.  by  Roy  A.  Grisham,  Jr.,  and  Paul  D. 
McConaughy.  lOllp  il'  $7.95  Wise 

353  Public  welfare.  U-S. — Executive  depart¬ 
ments  65-28933 

This  “manual,  alphabetically  arranged  in 
double  columns,  with  numerous  cross-refer¬ 
ences  .  .  .  [and]  illustrations  supplied  by  .  .  . 
various  federal  agencies  .  .  .  [has]  sections 
on  civil-service,  homesteading,  health,  educa¬ 
tional,  housing,  recreational,  social-security 
benefits  .  .  .  [and]  federal  aid  to  small  and 
not-so-small  business  enterprises.  .  .  .  [It] 

supplements  the  U.S.  Government  Organiza¬ 
tion  Manual,  which  has  been  closely  followed 
in  some  instances.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Useful  for  general  reference,  [this  volume] 
is  very  uneven  in  coverage  and  one  notes 
errors  and  inconsistencies  in  the  compilation. 
Some  articles,  such  as  ‘Social  Security.’  are 
very  tong  and  detailed,  while  others  are  too 
short  to  be  useful  and  do  not  say  how  or  where 
to  apply  for  benefits.  In  some  cases  short 
articles  are  repeated  within  other  articles:  e.g., 
‘Fellowships,  National  Defense  Education  Act’ 
is  reprinted  at  the  beginning  of  ‘National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  Fellowships.’  Another  ir¬ 
regularity  is  the  incomplete  cross  referencing 
from  names  of  individual  national  parks  to  the 
general  article  where  each  is  described.  A  good 
point  is  the  great  quantity  of  photographs,  but 
even  these  seem  to  be  more  decorative  than 
instructive.”  S.  R. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:307  J1  ’66  160w 
“One  finds  a  number  of  improbable  entries. 

[There  are]  editorial  gaffes 
in  cross-referencing.  .  .  .  Laws  are  sometimes 
cited  by  number  without  dates  or  session  de¬ 
signation.  .  .  .  This  Encyclopedia  is  qualifiedly 
recommended  for  most  general  reference 
shelves  as  a  valuable  source  of  illustrations,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Organization  Manual,  and 
as  a  reference  presenting  new  perspectives  on 
Government  benefits — but  use  with  caution.” 
H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  90:3268  Ag  ’65  650w 
“It  takes  1,000  pages  to  outline  the  .  .  . 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  fellow-citizens. 
Picnic  sites  in  Louisiana?  Language  training 
for  the  Peace  Corps  or  for  advanced  teaching 
positions?  Rescue  by  the  Coast  Guard?  Book 
loans  to  small  businessmen?  (Tall  ones  aren’t 
eligible)  Social  Security  for  baby-sitters?  An 
atlas  of  the  moon?  Funds  for  gold  prospecting 
or  for  improving  your  fish  pond?  Thousands  of 
ways  to  pick  Uncle  Sam’s  pocket  with  his  en¬ 
couragement  are  explored.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:61  Mr  19  ’66  80w 


ENGEL,  E.  J.,  ed.  German  narrative  prose, 
v  1.  352p  $6.95  Dufour 

Short  stories — Collections  66-13842 

“The  first  volume  of  the  present  series  is  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  representative  examples  of  the 
Novelle,  a  literary  genre  which  first  made  its 
mark  in  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
.  .  .  Eight  illustrations  were  chosen  to  convey 
an  impression  of  the  wide  range  of  themes 
and  individual  approach.”  (Pref)  Contents: 
Saint  Cecilia,  or  the  power  of  music,  by  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Kleist:  The  madman  of  Fort  Raton- 
ne.au.  bv  Achim  von  Arnim:  Life’s  suner- 
fluence,  by  Ludwig  Tieck:  Abdias,  by  Adalbert 
Stifter;  The  poor  musician,  by  Franz  Grill- 
parzer;  The  flag  of  the  Company  of  Seven,  by 
Gottfried  Keller;  The  Senator’s  sons,  by  Theo¬ 
dor  Storm;  A  death,  by  Arno  Holz,  Johan¬ 
nes  Schlaf. 


“[This  collection]  is  a  good  representation  of 
[a]  19th-century  literary  genre.  .  .  [The 

works  arel  not  the  Novelle  usually  anthol¬ 
ogized.  Yet  the.  Novelle  subject  matter  is 
there:  the  simple  conflict  between  people  and 
their  surroundings,  the  extraordinary,  but  pos¬ 
sible  happening  and  parabolic  conclusion.  Each 
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Novelle  is  followed  by  a  brief  postscript  which 
discusses  the  theme.  This  volume,  the  first  of 
three,  should  be  added  to  libraries  interested 
in  strengthening  basic  German  literature  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  G.  Swartz 

Library  J  91:3431  J1  ’66  150w 
“This  collection  .  .  .  [is]  very  Welcome.  .  .  . 
The  translations,  done  by  eight  helpers,  range 
from  excellent  to  competent,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Tieck’s  ‘Des  Lebens  tiber- 
fluss’,  here  called  'Life’s  Superfluence’,  which 
has  several  infelicities.  ...  It  is  useful  to  have 
such  refutations  of  the  strange  notion  of  some 
Englishmen  that  German  literature  lacks  hu¬ 
mour  as  Storm’s  ‘The  Senator’s  Sons’  and, 
above  all,  Keller’s  ‘The  Flag  of  the  Company 
of  Seven’,  which  brings  to  life  for  us  the  Swiss 
and  their  background  more  vividly  than  many 
longer  works.  The  postscripts  to  all  the  tales 
are  very  helpful.” 

TLS  p776  S  9  ’65  240w 


ENGLE.  ELOISE.  Sky  rangers:  satellite  track¬ 
ing  around  the  world  [by]  Eloise  Engle  and 
Kenneth  H.  Drummond.  219p  il  maps  $4.95 
Day 

629.43  Satellites,  Artificial  65-22123 

“This  is  an  account  of  the  installation  and 
use  of  ground  equipment  in  the  space  program, 
with  emphasis  on  satellite  tracking  and  in¬ 
cluding  accounts  of  moon-watchers.  Vanguard, 
and  the  Minitrack,  as  well  as  some  discussion 
of  the  maintenance  of  satellite  defenses  all 
over  the  world.  The  authors  [are]  a  writer 
and  an  associate  of  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  during  the  Geophysical 
Tear.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  is  a  first-hand  report  on  one  of 
man’s  newest  professions.  .  .  .  Should  be  a 
helpful  addition  to  the  space  section  of  the 
library.”  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:18  Ap  1  ’66  HOw  [TA] 


[This  is]  a  book  that  is  most  welcome  at 
this  time.  .  .  .  For  high  school  and  public 
libraries.”  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  90:4798  N  1  ’65  160w  [TA] 
Library  J  91:1730  Mr  15  ’66  80w  [TA] 


ENGLISH  INSTITUTE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVER¬ 
SITY.  The  lyric  and  dramatic  Milton.  See 
Summers,  J.  H.,  ed. 


ENO,  HENRY.  Twenty  years  on  the  Pacific 
Slope;  letters  of  Henry  Eno  from  California 
and  Nevada,  1848-1871;  ed.  and  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  W.  Turrentine  Jackson.  224p  $6  Tale 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Cali¬ 
fornia.  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Nevada 

65-22322 

“Eno  was  an  ‘everyman’  in  his  search  for  El 
Dorado  in  the  West.  He  was  a  lawyer,  poli¬ 
tician,  judge,  boardinghouse  keeper,  news¬ 
paperman,  lecturer,  and  prospector,  but  failed 
under  the  economic  and  social  pressures  of  the 
times.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Sunder 

Am  Hist  R  71:1443  J1  ’66  300w 
‘‘[This  collection!  has  been  well  edited.  .  .  . 
The  letters  about  Alpine  County,  California, 
1865-69,  and  the  silver  rush  to  White  Pine. 
Nevada  are  especially  valuable  because  they 
are  the  only  source  of  history  for  Alpine 
County  other  than  newspapers  and  the  only 
letters  in  manuscript  form  from  White  Pine 
County.  Recommended  for  libraries  interested 
in  California  and  Nevada  history.” 

Choice  3:252  My  ’66  110W 
“If  he  was  a  failure,  Eno  was  an  extremely 
interesting  one.  .  .  .  He  was  not  lacking  in 
mental  capacity.  .  .  .  His  descriptions,  en¬ 
riched  bv  broad  acquaintance  with  literature, 
are  always  engaging  and  sometimes  brilliantly 
picturesque.  .  .  Jackson  has  an  easy  style 

which  keeps  the  reader  in  close  identification 
with  Eno  and  does  not  allow  interest  to  flag. 
The  introduction,  comprising  half  the  volume, 
carefully  sets  the  stage  and  traces  Eno’s  life. 
.  .  At  times  the  editorial  comments  are  al¬ 
most  too  detailed  One  gets  the  impression 
that  there  was  scarcely  enough  material  for  a 
full-fledged  volume.  Eno  visited  numerous  ob¬ 
scure  places  which  unfortunately,  for  want  of 
a  map,  will  remain  obscure  for  many  readers 
unfamiliar  with  California  geography.”  N.  P. 
Hardeman  ^  H,s(;  e3;136  Jfl  >66  22aw 


ENRIGHT,  ELIZABETH.  Doublefields;  mem¬ 
ories  and  stories.  241p  $4.75  Harcourt 
818  66-23806 

The  memories  in  this  collection  are  of  the 
author’s  childhood,  girlhood  and  adult  life 
spent  in  New  York,  France  and  England. 
The  stories  originally  appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker,  Cosmopolitan,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Mademoiselle,  Redbook,  University  of  Kansas 
City  Review  and  Yale  Review. 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:132  D  ’66  150w 
“Each  piece  [in  this  collection]  catches 
perceptively  a  certain  mood  or  a  time  of  life 
that  will  not  come  again.  The  memories  are 
delightful.  Miss  Enright’s  stories  are  almost 
as  successful  as  her  reminiscences.  One  of 
her  favorite  themes  is  aging  and  the  inability 
of  youth  to  believe  that  age  will  come.  .  .  . 
Miss  Enright’s  understanding  of  children  is 
startling,  and  she  captures  perfectly  the 
surprise  of  people  encountering  middle  age. 
Recommended.”  A.  M.  Fasick 

Library  J  91:4134  S  15  ’66  150w 
“For  20  years  now,  Elizabeth  Enright  has 
been  writing  her  stories  and  reminiscences 
for  The  New  Yorker  and  other  magazines. 
[This]  collection  shows  that  her  microcosmic 
subjects  have  lost  none  of  their  very  personal 
appeal,  because  there  is  no  film  of  habit  to 
cloud  all  she  finds  to  say,  either  about  her  own 
life  or  about  the  types  and  the  places  she 
enjoys.”  Nancy  Horneffer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  20  ’66  550w 


ENTERS,  ANGNA.  On  mime;  with  drawings 
by  the  author.  132p  $5  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
792.3  Pantomimes.  Acting  65-21130 

"Several  years  ago,  Angna  Enters,  America’s 
foremost  exponent  of  mime,  gave  a  course  on 
her  method  and  kept  a  ‘log’  of  her  teaching 
experiences.  She  later  added  to  this  diary  a 
collection  of  asides,  anecdotes,  extracts  from 
previous  books  and  other  memorabilia.  [This 
book]  is  the  result.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


“If  at  times  [the  book]  seems  vague  and 
inconclusive,  one  feels  nonetheless  [Miss  Enters] 
has  explained  her  work  and  her  way  of  work¬ 
ing  as  adequately  as  words  can.  The  rest  has 
to  be  seen.  Her  lectures  and  notes  from  her 
log  are  stimulating  to  the  teacher  of  acting 
and  are  certainly  mandatory  reading  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  art  of  mime.  A  subtext 
of  the  incredible  discipline  that  an  artist  must 
have  is  apparent  throughout  her  writing,  and 
this  aspect  of  the  book  alone  makes  it  of 
value  to  the  aspiring  undergraduate  performer.” 

Choice  3:136  Ap  ‘66  llOw 
“A  spontaneous,  highly  individual  and  per¬ 
suasive  reflection  of  [the  author’s]  art  and 
artistry.  A  book  for  her  audience  and  anyone 
else  who  appreciates  the  mime  theater.  Her 
sketches  are  delightfully  piquant.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  23  ’66  80w 


ENTHOVEN,  JACQUELINE.  The  stitches  of 
creative  embroidery.  212p  il  col  il  $7.95  Rein¬ 
hold 

746.4  Embroidery.  Needlework  64-13643 
“The  first  part  of  the  book  tells  how  to 
plan  a  sampler,  choose  materials,  threads,  and 
colors,  transfer  designs,  and  place  stitches 
on  the  sampler.  .  .  .  Instructions  with  step- 
by-step  diagrams  for  individual  stitches  con¬ 
stitute  the  major  part  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The 
final  section  tells  how  to  create  borders;  geo¬ 
metric  designs;  flower,  leaf,  bird  and  animal 
forms;  and  freehand  designs — both  thematic 
and  abstract.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of 
stitches. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  nlO  Mr  23 
’66  60w 

“Clear  directions  and  personal  commentary 
encourage  the  timid  as  they  inspire  the  prac¬ 
ticed  needleworkers.  The  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  include  drawings  of  unusual  stitches  from 
Brittany;  many  samplers:  costume  portraits  as 
sources  of  design;  and  photographs  of  remark¬ 
able  productions  from  teenage  hands.  .  .  .  For 
reference,  the  beautiful  jacket  of  the  Enthoven 
book  is  worth  preserving.  Recommended  for 
needlework  and  therapy  collections.”  S.  C. 
Gross 

Library  J  89:4535  N  15  ’64  llOw 


EPSTEIN,  BERYL,  jt.  auth.  The  first  book 
of  news.  See  Epstein,  S. 
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EPSTEIN,  EDWARD  JAY.  Inquest;  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission  and  the  establishment  of 
truth;  introd.  by  Richard  H.  Rovere.  224p  il 
$5  Viking- 

973. 922  U.S.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  John  Fitzgerald  66-21197 

The  author  “began  this  book  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  writing  a  case  study  of  the  nature 
and  activity  of  an  extraordinary  government 
commission.  .  .  .  But  in  the  course  of  inter¬ 
viewing  nearly  all  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  many  members  of  its  staff,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  official  version  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  assassination  fails  to  contend  with  seri¬ 
ous  contradictions  presented  by  the  evidence. 
Inquest  .  .  .  traces  the  process  by  which  tills 
official  story  came  into  being;  it  does  not 
indulge  in  theoretical  speculation  about  a 
deliberate  suppression  of  crucial  evidence.” 
(Publisher's  note)  FBI  reports  are  appended. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  116:118  J1  30  '66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:118  Ag  ’66  440w 
“[This  book]  does  not  prove  that  the  basic 
conclusion  of  the  Commission  was  wrong.  .  .  . 
[Its]  concern  is  with  the  adequacy  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  .  .  .  The  author  concludes  .  .  . 
[that  it]  was  actually  an  extremely  super¬ 
ficial  investigation  limited  in  terms  of  both 
time  and  manpower.  ...  I  cannot  Anally  judge 
the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  It  rests  not 
simply  on  the  force  of  reason  or  style,  but  the 
reliability  of  Mr.  Epstein’s  evidence  and  his 
own  truthfulness,  detachment,  and  reliability 
in  its  interpretation.  Some  of  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  evidence,  for  example,  comes  from  oral 
interviews  with  staff  members,  who  are  not 
known  to  us  and  whose  criticism  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  well  be  colored  by  .  .  .  normal 
frustrations  and  grievances.  ...  I  And  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  investigation  was  seriously 
Aawed,  but  here  is  a  book  which  presents  such 
a  case  with  a  logic  and  a  subdued  and  reason¬ 
able  tone  which  have  already  disturbed  the 
convictions  of  many  responsible  men.”  R.  N. 
Goodwin 

Book  Week  pi  J1  24  '66  5900w 
Choice  3:717  O  ’66  90w 

“[The  author]  writes  with  attractive  sim¬ 
plicity,  making  his  points  briefly  but  forcibly. 
His  general  conclusion  is  that  Oswald  was  guilty 
but  was  not  alone  in  the  planning  or  the 
execution.  .  .  .  The  real  force  and  importance 
of  Mr  Epstein’s  book,  however,  lie  in  showing 
how  unsatisfactory  this  form  of  presidential 
commission  really  was.  .  .  .  The  whole  adds 
up  to  a  convincing  case  for  a  completely  in¬ 
dependent  judicial  tribunal  in  such  a  matter 
and  shows  that  without  it  the  judgment  may 
be  right  or  partly  right  but  will  never  be  satis¬ 
fying  or  conclusive.” 

Economist  220:1252  S  24  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  ButterAeld 
Harper  233:122  O  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:3752  Ag  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Russell 

Nat  R  18:887  S  6  ’66  3200w 

“Weisberg  [in  Whitewash,  1966]  and  Epstein 
have  independently  ransacked  the  26  volumes  of 

testimony  and  exhibits  and  the  two  FBI  re¬ 
ports  on  which  the  Warren  Report  is  based; 
additionally,  Epstein  interviewed  members  of 
the  Commission  and  its  staff.  .  .  .  He  evoked 
some  staggering  admissions.  The  Commission 
seems  to  have  done  its  job  in  an  atmosphere 
of  internal  muddle  and  wrangling.  The  assist¬ 
ant  counsel  were  deeply  unhappy  about  the 
Report  and  tried  hard  to  have  it  written 
differently.  .  .  .  Epstein  [is]  concerned  with 
such  unresolved  mysteries  as  the  number  of 
shots  Ared  at  Kennedy  and  Connally,  where 
the  shots  came  from,  Oswald’s  abilities  as  a 
marksman,  Oswald’s  connections,  if  any,  with 
the  FBI  and  CIA.  .  .  .  [He]  does  a  scalpel  job 
on  the  Warren  Report.  .  .  .  Epstein  helps 
explain  why  Weisberg  believes  that  ‘members 
of  the  Commission  have  substantial  doubts.’ 
According  to  Epstein,  the  staff,  not  the  Com¬ 
mission,  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  Report; 
and  the  staff  certainly  had  doubts.  The  War¬ 
ren  Report  may  now  have  been  shot  to  death 
and  require  a  full  autopsy.”  Alex  Campbell 
New  Repub  154:23  Je  25  ’66  480w 

Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O’Brien 

New  Statesman  72:479  S  30  ’66  1900w 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Popkin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:11  J1  28  ’66  6250w 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Graham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  3  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Goodall 

Reporter  35:44  D  15  ’66  1400W 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Goodhart 

Reporter  35:47  D  15  ’66  1400w 
“Despite  the  thoroughness  of  the  26-volume 
Warren  Commission  report,  many  people  in  the 
world  prefer  to  ignore  rational  explanations 
when  the  irrational  can  be  made  to  seem  so 
much  more  melodramatic.  Edward  Jay  Epstein’s 
book  will  certainly  help  feed  the  grimly 
suspicious.  Inquest  is  the  enlargement  of  a 
master’s  thesis  that  he  wrote  at  Cornell. 
It  has  much  thesis,  but  little  that  is  masterly. 
.  .  .  He  bases  some  of  his  criticism  on  the 
fact  that  the  commission  members  actually 
heard  little  of  the  testimony  in  person,  but 
he  fails  to  mention  that  all  members  received 
a  full  transcript  of  each  day’s  proceedings.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  he  says,  the  commission  acted  hastily, 
even  slovenly,  in  deciding  that  Lee  Harve.y 
Oswald  was  the  sole  assassin.  .  .  .  Nowhere 
in  the  book  does  Epstein  offer  any  indica¬ 
tion,  however  slight,  of  a  link  between  Oswald 
and  a  collaborator.  His  chief  argument  is 
that  the  commission  placed  entirely  too  much 
credence  in  the  theory  that  one  bullet  hit 
J.F.K.  in  the  back  and  emerged  from  his 
throat  to  strike  Governor  John  Connally.  .  .  . 
[Countless]  examples  of  superAcial  scholarship 
scarcely  make  Inquest  the  compelling  work  that 
Epstein’s  publishers  claim  it  is.” 

Time  88:86  J1  8  ’66  400w 


EPSTEiN,  MELECH.  ProAles  of  eleven;  proAles 
of  eleven  men  who  guided  the  destiny  of  an 
immigrant  society  and  stimulated  social 
consciousness  among  the  American  people. 
379p  $8.95  Wayne  state  univ.  press 

920  Jews  in  the  U.S. — Biography  65-20760 

A  study  of  “prominent  Jewish  personalities 
whose  activities  during  the  late  1800’s  and  early 
1900  s  were  instrumental  in  improving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  lives  of  the  eastern  and 
central  European  immigrants,  .  .  .  [including] 
Abraham  Cahan,  noted  editor  of  the  Yiddish 
newspaper,  The  Forward,  and  Sidney  Hillman, 
one-time  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ins'  Workers  of  America  and  adviser  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt;  .  .  .  Jacob  Gordin  of  the 

Yiddish  theater,  Meyer  London,  Arst  socialist 
congressman  from  New  York,  Morris  Hillquist, 
outstanding  lawyer  and  defender  of  unpopular 
anarchists  such  as  Jacob  Most;  and  Baruch 
Charney  Vladeck,  founder  of  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee  and  majority  leader  of  the  New 
York  City  Council.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references. 


Epstein  .  .  .  here  provides  a  scholarly 

memoir  of  an  age  now  passed.  Undergraduates 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  American 
radical  movement,  trade  unionism,  and  modern 
Judaism  will  be  glad  to  know  these  warm¬ 
hearted  and  important  biographical  essays.” 

Choice  3:452  J1  ’66  llOw 
•  Epstein  has  a  distinguished  background 

in  the  .American- Jewish  labor  movement.  He 
has  written  two  volumes  dealing  with  Jewish 
labor  m  the  U.S.  This  well  written  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  work  is  an  essential  purchase  for 
colleges  and  universities  and  large  public  li¬ 
brary  systems.  In  view  of  the  abundance  of 
social  and  historical  information,  it  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  libraries  in  the  New  York 
city  area  and  will  represent  an  important 
addition  to  labor  history  collections.”  S.  L. 
Simon 

Library  J  91:1222  Mr  1  '66  300w 


oS  1  SAM"  The  first  book  of  news,  bv 

Sam  &  Beryl  Epstein.  66p  il  $2.65  Watts  F. 


070  Journalism — Juvenile  literature.  Com¬ 
munication — Juvenile  literature  65-21626 


wi Lii  vjreeK  ana  ±uoman  times, 
the  authors  trace  the  earliest  means  of  com- 
mumcation  to  the  development  of  printing  and 
the  growth  of  a  free  press.  [Index.]  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J 


A  thorough  explanation  of  news  as  covered 
by  the  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  media 
.  .  .  Good  historical  background  and  orientation 
and  explanation  of  the  importance  of  fast 
accurate  communication  of  major  historical 
events.  Will  be  helpful  to  elementarv  social 
studies  classes.  .  .  .  Well  supplemented  by  con¬ 
temporary  photographs  and  historical  material.” 
Jer alme  Nemey 

Library  J  90:5512  D  15  ’65  120w 
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[The  book]  is  admirably  illustrated,  but 
occasionally  weak  in  its  research,  and  worse, 
sometimes  seems  to  be  talking  down  to  its 
younger  audience  in  the  process  of  sugar- 
coating  history.”  John  Tebbel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja -30  ’66  40w 


ERNST,  FRITZ. 

modern  history; 
Charles  M.  Prugh. 
press 


The  Germans  and  ,  their 
tr.  from  the  German  by 
164p  $4.50  Columbia  univ. 


943.08  Germany — History — 20th  century  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  66-14079 

The  author,  formerly  rector  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  proposes  “to  reveal  along  several 
major  lines  how  the  German  people  lived 
through  .  .  .  fifty  years  [1911-1061]  and  how  the 
nature  of  their  experiences  has  influenced  their 
history.  .  .  .  [He  relies!  mainly  on  the  opinions 
of  the  German  middle  class  as  far  as  written 
sources  are  concerned.”  Untrod)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Originally  published  as  Hie 
Deutschen  und  ihre  jtingste  Geschichte. 


“A  humane  and  learned  scholar.  .  .  Dr. 

Ernst  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  flaw 
inherent  in  their  culture  made  Germans  more 
susceptible  either  to  war  or  to  Nazism  than 
their  neighbors.  The  fault  was  historical.  Dr. 
Ernst  was  never  himself  a  Nazi  and  offers  no 
apology  for  the  movement.  But  he  insists  that 
not  all  who  joined  Hitler’s  ranks  were  evil. 
Some  were  morally  apathetic  and  others  op¬ 
portunistic;  but  among  the  Brown  Shirts  there 
were  also  some  genuine  idealists  moved  by 
genuine  conviction.  The  central  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  explanation  of  how  laudable  mo¬ 
tives  were  thus  distorted.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  217:129  My  ’66  400w 
“[This]  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  20th- 
century  Germany  as  an  attempt  at  analyzing, 
explaining,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  excusing 
recent  German  history.  .  .  .  The  work  does 
not  attempt  to  present  unknown  facts;  it  fails 
also  in  providing  any  significant  new  insights 
into  the  German  tragedy  or  even  raising  basic 
questions.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  work  was  translated.” 

Choice  3:943  D  '66  120w 
“The  earlier  chapters,  dealing  with  World 
War  I  and  the  Weimar  Republic,  are  informa¬ 
tive  but  the  author’s  greatest  contribution  to 
historical  writing  is  in  dealing  with  12  years  of 
the  1000  Year  Reich.  Here,  he  treads  the  thin 
line  of  objectivity  which  runs  between  white¬ 
wash  and  vendetta.  The  military  appraisals  as 
well  as  the  moral  judgments  of  this  era  are 
culled  from  the  most  reliable  observers  of  their 
time.  Excellent  bibliographic  notes  will  lead 
the  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  German  to 
much  fascinating  source  material.”  J.  M. 
Boonin 

Library  J  91:1416  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  10  '66  750w 


ESCARPIT,  ROBERT.  The  book  revolution. 
160p  $3.50  UNESCO  pub.  center,  317  East  34th 
st,  N.Y.  10016 

655.1  Books  and  reading.  Book  industries 
and  trade.  Books  [66-74786] 

This  study  is  a  sequel  to  R.  E.  Barker’s 
Books  for  All  (1956).  The  professor  at  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Human  Sciences,  Bordeaux 
“traces  the  extensive  changes  (i.e.  revolution) 
that  the  book  has  undergone  in  the  past  20 
to  30  years,  and  outlines  the  steps  that  must 
be  taken  if  book  publishing  is  to  stay  abreast 
of  rapidly  changing  reader  demands.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliographical  references. 


“It  isn’t  only  that  this  singularly  illbalanced 
book  is  shot  through  with  misapprehensions, 
national  biases,  and  specific  occasions  for  ob¬ 
jection.  More  fundamental  is  the  fact  that  it 
simply  doesn’t  tell  you  much  about  its  pur¬ 
ported  subject;  the  origins,  development,  and 
nature  of  the  book  revolution  of  our  day.  .  .  . 
The  biggest  brushoff  ...  is  reserved  for  librar¬ 
ies,  which  the  ordinary  reader  .  .  .  might  con¬ 
sider  central  to  a  study  of  the  book  revolution. 
...  A  public  library  that  becomes,  itself,  a 
‘cultural  channel’  is,  to  this  cultured  European, 
a  contradiction  in  terms — inconceivable,  an 
absurdity.  .  .  .  [M.  Escarpit]  plunges  into  ex¬ 
tensive  quotations  of  international  book  produc¬ 
tion  figures  which  he  concedes  are  unreliable, 
yet  from  which  he  draws  fairly  elaborate  con¬ 
clusions.”  C.  B.  Grannis 

Library  J  91:5579  N  15  ’66  2050w 


“This  book,  a  slightly  revised  edition  of  La 
Revolution  du  Livre  (1965),  is  both  stimulating 
and  enlightening.  ...  [It  has]  world-wide 
coverage,  pleasing  format,  and  extensive  tables. 
.,  .  .  Important  reading  for  librarians,  pub¬ 
lishers,  booksellers,  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  book  trade.”  M.  H.  Harris 

Library  J  91:5635  N  15  ’66  120w 
“Once  past  the  first  two>  chapters,  which  offer 
a  slightly  flat-footed  account  of  the  history, 
nature  and  function  of  books,  [the  reader]  gets 
something  not  unlike  the  invaluable  Buch  and 
Buchhandel  in  Zahien  produced  annually  by  the 
west  German  book  trade  and  distributed  (free) 
at  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair.  That  is  to  say 
that  M.  Escarpit  provides  facts,  figures  and 
tables.  .  .  .  His  book  loses  by  being  less  up- 
to-date  than  the  German  annual,  for  it  is  based 
on  figures  for  1960  or  1962.  On  the  other  hand 
.  .  .  his  remarks,  though  they  suggest  quick 
thinking  rather  than  deep  meditation,  are  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  bald  interpretation  of 
the  facts.  ...  It  is  not  always  clear  what  he 
is  driving  at,  though.  .  .  .  Altogether  his  posi¬ 
tive  remedies  and  proposals  tend  to  elude  the 
grasp,” 

TLS  p693  J1  28  ’66  1200w 


ESFAN DIARY,  F.  M.  Identity  card;  a  novel. 

236p  $4.95  Grove 

66-23185 

Daryoush  Aryana  “has  lived  most  of  his  life 
outside  his  native  Iran.  After  rpturaing  to  Te¬ 
heran  he  loses  the  identity  card  without  which 
he  cannot  leave  the  country.  Sent  from  one 
official  to  another,  from  one  bureau  to  another, 
Daryoush  becomes  furious  with  the  .  .  .  complex 
system  of  bribery  and  hypocrisy.  Along  the 
way  he  becomes  involved  with  various  levels 
of  Iranian  society,  attends  a  .  .  .  political  rally, 
and  seeks  to  expose  the  inequalities  of  the 
government.  He  finally  receives  his  identity 
card  only  to  have  it  seized  by  the  police.  His 
only  solution  is  suicide.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  novel]  is  compelling  because  of  .  .  . 
[the  author’s]  ability  to  sustain  the  tension 
generated  by  a  single  man’s  frustrations  when 
he  finds  himself  ensnared  in  the  mesh  created 
by  the  excesses  of  bureaucratic  institutions. 
The  tension  is  compounded  by  that  fact  that 
the  book  is  in  a  way  an  anti-Iranian  travelogue. 

.  .  .  The  excesses  of  over-institutionalization 
are  heightened  by  the  addition  of  .  .  .  Eastern 
ceremonial  politeness.  .  .  .  [The  writer]  makes 
it  clear  what  happens  when  ritual  becomes 
more  important  than  truth,  when  the  system 
becomes  more  important  than  the  man.  With 
a  sparse,  unadorned  style  'the  story  of  Daryoush 
Aryana  is  told  eloquently — and  with  clarity, 
force  and  compassionate  understanding.”  H.  T. 
Anderson 

Best  Sell  26:257  O  15  ’66  500w 
“The  narrative  advances  briskly  enough,  but 
repetition  is  inevitable  in  portraying  the  dup¬ 
lications  of  bureaucracy.  The  sex  scenes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Persian  version,  should  not  offend 
anyone.  A  fascinating  story  of  a  classic  situa¬ 
tion,  man  against  bureaucracy,  this  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  college  and  public  libraries.”  R.  H. 
Donahugii 

Library  J  91:4134  S  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  203:616  D  5  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Li'ttler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  2  ’66  400w 
“[This  story]  becomes  too  solemn  in  Esfan- 
diary’s  hands.  The  bureaucratic  labyrinth  of 
slobbering  hypocrites  must  indeed  be  hell  on 
earth  for  the  mystical  Eastern  sensibility.  But 
it  is  a  funhouse  hell  whose  paper  flames  should 
not  burn  but  tickle.” 

Newsweek  68:120  O  10  ’66  80w 


ESPEY,  JOHN.  An  observer.  242p  $4.75  Har- 
court 

65-21028 

The  hero  of  this  book  “a  college  teacher 
named  Rick  Bedloe  glides  through  a  leisurely 
world  of  dowagers  and  hereditary  Republicans, 
reflecting  on  his  past,  fretting  over  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  soaking  in  experience.  Insulated 
from  life  by  a  legacy  of  money  and  friends, 
Bedloe  makes  some  tentative  punctures  of  his 
cocoon.  Self-consciously  he  befriends  a  Negro 
student.  He  begins  and  ends  an  experiment 
with  a  complaisant  woman  of  the  people — a 
counter  girl  in  a  local  beanery.  And  he  es¬ 
tablishes  his  nonconformity  by  running  off 
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ESPEY,  JOHN— Continued 

with  Miriam  Mendl,  whose  father  was  black¬ 
balled  at  the  country  club  he  didn’t  really  want 
to  join.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  25:350  D  1  '65  370w 
“This  [book]  stands  out  in  the  literary  traffic 
the  way  a  1939  Packard  stands  out  in  the 
endless  number  of  Batmobiles  that  stream  out 
of  Michigan.  It  doesn’t  have  the  horsepower, 
sex  appeal  and  automatic  framises  but  .  .  . 
it’s  a  solid  piece  of  work,  crafted  along  tra¬ 
ditional  though  not  severe  lines  and  perfectly 
suited  to  transport  Mr.  Epsey’s  story  to  a 
happy  ending  without  ever  exceeding  the  speed 
limit.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  currently  working 
on  a  sequel  to  An  Observer  which,  in  turn, 
follows  his  first  novel.  The  Anniversaries.  In 
these  books  Mr.  Espey  hopes  to  do  for  South¬ 
ern  California  aristocracy  what  Marquand  did 
for  his  Bostonians  and  what  Auchincloss  is 
doing  for  his  New  Yorkers.  The  comparison 
is  not  gratuitous:  Espey  may  not  be  first 
string  but  he  is  definitely  in  the  same  league.” 
R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl8  D  12  ’65  480w 
“Mr.  Espey’ s  hero  is  so  much  of  an  observer, 
that  his  literary  awareness  sometimes  obstructs 
his  vision.  .  .  .  Generally,  he  provides  a  well- 
modulated  commentary  on  social  behavior  in 
the  Old  West.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  28  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  55:446  Mr  ’66  360w 


ESQUIRE.  Esquire  fashions  for  men:  by  the 
eds.  of  Esquire  magazine:  introd.  by  Oscar 
E.  Schoeflier;  il.  by  Lealand  Gustavson  and 
others.  253p  $5.95  Harper 
391  Clothing  and  dress.  Fashion  66-13857 
The  book’s  “theme  is  the  unstudied  look. 
The  chapters  include  (in  addition  to  day  wear), 
getting  a  perfect  fit  according  to  the  man’s 
physical  type,  sports  wardrobes,  formal  evening 
wear,  how  to  pack  a  suitcase,  the  college 
wardrobe,  and  the  wedding.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  above  all  a  ‘sensible’  book.  It 
suggests  that  the  purpose  of  fashion  is  not  to 
‘put  up  a  front’  but  ‘to  help  you  express  your¬ 
self  better  through  the  right  clothes.’  It 
stresses  simplicity  as  the  basic  criterion.  It 
leans  heavily  on  the  utilitarian  idea — i.e.,  the 
reason  we  change  fashions  is  not  because  we 
are  frivolous — Brooks  Brothers  forbid!— but  be¬ 
cause  science  is  coming  up  with  marvelous 
practical  inventions:  the  wash-and-wear  shirt, 
the  permanently  pressed  trouser,  the  Corfam 
shoe.  The  moralizing  tone  carries  over  into 
scolding  sermonettes  about  one’s  duties,  one's 
responsibilities  toward  clothes.”  Melvin  Mad- 
docks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  '66 

55Uw 

“This  book  ...  is  written  with  a  very 
readable  blend  of  sophistication  and  common 
sense.  .  ..  .  There  is  a  glossary  of  fashion 
and  fabric  terms  and  the  illustrations  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  informative.  If,  as  Emerson  noted, 
the  feeling  of  being  well-dressed  gives  an 
inner  tranquillity  that  religion  is  powerless  to 
bestow,  then  there  is  room  for  this  book  in 
libraries.”  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:3400  J1  ’66  120w 


ESSLIN,  MARTIN,  ed.  Samuel  Beckett;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  critical  essays.  182p  $3.95:  pa  $1.95 
Prentice-Hall 


828  Beckett.  Samuel  65-23302 

This  collection  includes  “a  survey  of 
Beckett’s  verse  by  John  Fletcher,  a  .  .  .  piece 
on  ‘The  Beckett  Hero’  by  A.  J.  Leventhal, 
Jacqueline  Hoefer  on  ‘Watt,’  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet  on  the  plays,  and  other  contributions 
by  Maurice  Nadeau,  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux, 
Eva  Metman,  Gunther  Anders  and  Ross 
Chambers.  Included  also  are  the  ‘Three 
Dialogues’  by  Samuel  Beckett  and  Georges 
Duthuit. ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chronology  of 
important  dates.  Bibliography. 


‘  Since  Beckett  belabors  his  material,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  critics  belabor  theirs. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Esslin  selects  essays 
in  line  with  his  own  psychologically  and  philo¬ 
sophically  oriented  criticism.  These  unsurpris¬ 
ing  circumstances  not  only  make  the  collection 
tedious  .  .  .  but  also  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  approach  Beckett. 


.  .  .  However,  the  collection  will  make  an 
undergraduate  aware  of  Beckett’s  wealth  of 
allusion.  [It]  represents  most  of  Beckett’s  best 
known  critics.  .  .  .  So,  despite  its  drawbacks, 
[it]  is  a  useful,  compact  undergraduate  refer- 
ence  1  * 

Choice  3:36  Mr  ’66  lOOw 


Christian  Century  82:1515  D  8  ’65  40w 


“[This  book  is]  part  of  a  series  of  critical 
essays  on  great  literary  figures  which  should 
be  helpful  to  students.  The  essays  do  not  re¬ 
hash  previous  critical  writings  but  consider  the 
writer  in  terms  of  mid-twentieth  century  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Library  J  91:1082  F  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


“Martin  Esslin’s  Introduction  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  least  impressive  performance  of 
his  critical  anthology.  It  tries  rather  foolish¬ 
ly  to  equate  Beckett’s  view  of  things  with 
Kierkegaard’s.  .  .  .  [The  best  performance]  is 
that  of  Hugh  Kenner,  whose  justly  famous 
chapter,  ‘The  Cartesian  Centaur,’  from  his 
book,  ‘Samuel  Beckett:  A  Critical  Study,’  is 
reprinted.  This  piece  is  an  ideal  marriage  of 
scholarship  and  high-styled  wit,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  is  a  joy.  It  is  also  the  only  writing 
in  this  collection  to  give  the  reader  the  im¬ 
pression  that  reading  Beckett  might  be  a  joy, 
too.  ...  I  put  [the  book]  down  convinced 
that  none  of  its  contributors  had  spoken  of 
that  which  most  accounts  for  the  hold  Beckett 
exercises  upon  a  reader.  One  reads  Beckett,  I 
submit,  in  order  to  listen  to  him.  And  one 
listens  because  of  his  voice.  His  literary 
achievement  ...  is  to  have  captured  in  words 
on  a  page,  by  the  exercise  of  supreme  crafts¬ 
manship,  the  unique  sound  of  a  living  voice, 
That  voice  has  about  it  two  principal  qualities, 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  infrequently,  the 
other  not  at  all.”  T.  F.  Driver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  23  ’66  900w 


ESTEROW,  MILTON.  The  art  stealers.  246p 
il  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

364.3  Crime  and  criminals.  Art  66-17873 
“A  factual  account  of  artnapping,  or  the 
crime  of  art  stealing  from  museums  and  private 
collections.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  motives  for  such  crimes,  usually 
monetary,  the  author  then  proceeds  to  relate 
some  of  the  more  fascinating  cases:  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Mona  Lisa  from  the  Louvre 
In  1911,  the  ‘Jung  Wald  Tafel’  case  in  1959, 
the  theft  of  125  paintings  worth  about  $8 
million  from  the  Riviera  in  1961,  and  the 
amazing  story  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb, 
the  world  s  most  stolen  masterpiece.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:120  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
"Supposed  to  be  a  history  of  art  thievery, 
[thisi  presents  in  somewhat  haphazard  fashion 
a  number  of  famous  cases  of  ‘artnaping’.  .  .  . 
The  book  seems  padded  out  with  long  excerpts 
from  court  proceedings.” 

Best  Sell  26:155  J1  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:115  S  '66  llOw 

“This  book  .  .  .  has  all  the  excitement  of  a 
high-grade  espionage  or  mystery  novel.  .  .  . 
[It]  should  be  in  every  art  collection,  but  any 
reader,  whether  he  is  interested  in  art  or  not, 
will  find  it  highly  entertaining.”  O  A  Hagen 
Library  J  91:3397  J1  ’66  150w 
,  book]  could  be  better  written  and 
could  make  more  effort  to  probe  the  difference 
between  [art  thieves]  and  other  stealers:  but 
it  could  hardly  be  better  researched  or  present 
more,  completely  fascinating  material,  from  the 
classical  theft  of  the  Mona  Lisa  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  young  man  who  stole  a  Watteau  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  correct  the  museum's 
tasteless  restorations.  ”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  13  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  Jl -30  ’66  40w 


ESTHUS,  RAYMOND  A.  From  enmity  to 
U-S.— Australian  relations,  1931- 

1941.  180p  $6  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
327.73094  U.S.— Foreign  relations— Australia. 
Australia — Foreign  relations — U.S.  64-20486 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Choice  3:244  My  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Hawgood 

Engl  Hist  R  81:432  Ap  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Fred  Alexander 

Pacific  Affairs  38:219  summer  ’65  900w 
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ETTER,  DAVE.  Go  read  the  river.  84p  $3.50; 
pa  $1.40  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

811  66-12464 

A  first  collection  by  a  young  American  poet. 
Many  of  these  poems  were  first  ..published  in 
various  periodicals. 


“The  Quality  of  the  work  is  generally  good, 
showing  strong  thematic  influence  of  such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Sandburg  and  Masters;  in  techniQue, 
[Etter’ si  poetry  suggests  the  strong  influence 
of  Cummings  and  the  imagists.  In  short,  it  is 
the  work  of  a  talented  young  poet  who  is  still 
listening  for  his  own  voice,  and  he  will  find  it. 
It  would  be  useful  to  start  collecting  this 
ffiahi’s  books.’  ’ 

Choice  3:636  O  ’66  70w 

“[These  poems  show]  humor  and  nostalgia, 
with  touches  of  anger  and  sadness — and  joy. 
All  of  the  poems  are  written  in  a  compact  free 
verse,  whose  rhythms  and  forms  are  dictated 
by  the  emotional  theme  of  each  poem.  While 
none  of  these  poems  betray  any  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  genius  necessary  to  an  excellent  poet, 
many  of  the  lines  convey  good  metaphors.  .  .  . 
Etter’s  work  is  a  joy  to  read,  because  he  is, 
above  all  else,  honest  with  himself  and  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  his  world.  The  publisher  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  clean  neatness  of  the  print¬ 
ing  in  this  book.  For  larger  poetry  collections 
and  all  libraries  in  the  Midwest.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  91:3442  J1  ’66  220w 

“[This  book]  contains  only  one  fairly  long 
poem.  For  the  most  part  it  is  composed  of 
snippets,  some  of  which,  unfortunately,  remind 
one  of  the  imagistic  pieces  of  well-schooled  un¬ 
dergraduates.  But  more  than  fifteen  of  these 
short  pieces  take  off.  The  best  are  sparse,  col¬ 
loquial.  sharply  etched  prisms  of  an  Americana 
often  disdained  by  Eastern  urbanites  who  know 
it  only  by  hearsay  and  who  equate  it  with 
mindlessness  and  poverty  of  spirit.  Etter  un- 
sentimentally  investigates  small-town  lives,  and 
we  learn  to  doubt  the  ordinariness  of  the 
ordinary.  ...  It  is  not  a  provincial  book. 
Regional  it  may  be,  but  the  best  poems  here 
have  a  vividness  that  may  pull  even  jaded 
urban  sophisticates  into  the  picture.”  Dan 
Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:31  O  15  ’66  230w 


ETTER,  LEWIS  E.,  ed.  The  science  of  ioniz¬ 
ing  radiation;  modes  of  application;  comp, 
and  ed.  by  Lewis  E.  Etter;  with  a  foreword 
by  Otto  Glasser.  788p  il  $26.50  Thomas,  C.C. 

539.7  Radiation  64-18712 

A  “survey  of  the  science  of  ionizing  radia¬ 
tion,  ranging  from  the  history  of  the  subject 
through  such  topics  as  radiation  physics  and 
radiation  chemistry,  radiobiology,  medical  uses 
of  ionizing  radiation  and  applications  in  in¬ 
dustry,  crystallography,  archaeology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  agriculture  and  the  graphic  arts.”  (Sci 
Am)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Thirty-five  different  authors  contributed 
to  [this]  book  and  each  assumes  a  different 
level  of  background  of  the  reader.  This  tends 
to  make  the  book  difficult  to  read.  ...  As  a 
reference  text  for  the  various  areas  of  interest 
it  does  compile  in  one  volume  a  current  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  ionizing  radiation  application 
methods.  The  book  is  recommended  as  a  broad 
general  reference  text  for  those  actively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  usages  of  ionizing  radiation.” 
J  G.  Terrill 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:145  Ja  ’66  290w 

"In  some  respects  this  book  is  the  successor 
to  The  Science  of  Radiology  [by  Otto  Glasser, 
BRD  19341.  .  .  .  Its  scope  is  much  broader, 
however,  because  in  the  intervening  years  the 
ionizing  radiations  have  found  application  in 
virtually  all  areas  of  science  and  technology. 

The  most  extensive  coverage  is  given  to 
radiographic  and  radiotherapeutic  applications 
in  man.  .  .  .  Although  the  expert  may  find 
something  to  be  desired  in  the  treatment  of 
his  own  subject,  the  book  as  a  whole  ^Pre¬ 
sents  a  useful  addition  to  the,  literature.  There 
are  numerous  charts  and  diagrams  and  se¬ 
lected  references  for  each  chapter.  .  .  .  Grad¬ 
uate  students,  in  particular,  should  find  this 
volume  a  valuable  compendium.  H.  M.  Patt 

Science  149:292  J1  16  65  260w 

Sci  Am  213:123  J1  ’65  50w 


ETTINGHAUSEN,  MAURICE  L.  Rare  books 

and  royal  collectors;  memoirs  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian  bookseller.  220p  $5  Simon  &  Schuster 

020.75  Book  collecting  66-20252 

The  author  “presents  anecdotes  and  vi¬ 
gnettes  of  notable  European  and  American  col¬ 
lectors,  including  J.  P.  Morgan,  Prince  Victor 
Napoleon,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  T.  J.  Wise, 
King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  and  many  others.” 
(Sat  R)  Appendix  contains  letters  to  the  au¬ 
thor  from  King  Manuel  of  Portugal.  Index. 


"[This  book  contains]  ‘rambling  remini¬ 
scences’  .  .  .  that  are  interesting  but  not  so 
lively  or  informative  as  one  would  expect.  Dr. 
Ettinghausen  is,  according  to  reports,  an  en¬ 
tertaining  conversationalist.  It  is  too  bad  that 
this  autobiography  doesn’t  reflect  that  quality. 
Lukewarmly  recommended  for  large  library  col¬ 
lections.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:3403  J1  ’66  llOw 

“This  engaging  and  urbane  memoir  [by]  .  . 
one  of  the  leading  scholar-bookmen  of  our 
time  .  .  .  deals  briefly  with  his  youth  and  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  mainly  with  the  pursuit,  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  sale  of  world-famous  books  and 
manuscripts  to  collectors  and  libraries.  One 
of  the  interesting  chapters  here  concerns  a 
Berliner,  Dr.  Otto  H.  F.  Vollbehr,  who  sold  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  Gutenberg  Bible. 
.  .  .  Another  highlight  is  the  author’s  account 
of  his  visit  to  Russia  in  1931.  which  led  to 
the  purchase  of  the  great  Codex  Sinaiticus 
Petropolitanus.  .  .  .  Though  one  would  wish 
for  more  details  regarding  his  bookselling  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  his  autobiography  nevertheless 
conveys  much  of  the  lore  and  allure  of  the 
rare- bo  ok  world  and  the  breadth  of  vision  and 
virtuosity  of  its  author.  [It]  is  unreservedly 
recommended  to  all  devotees  and  hunters  of 
old  and  rare  books.”  William  Targ 
Sat  R  49:59  O  22  ’66  380w 


ETTLINGER,  L.  D.  The  Sistine  chapel  before 
Michelangelo;  religious  imagery  and  papal 
primacy;  with  phot,  of  the  frescoes  by  H.  O. 
Fein.  128p  $12  Oxford 

759.456  Mural  painting  and  decoration. 

Vatican.  Sistine  chapel  65-73683 

“Beginning  with  Fuseli’s  .  .  .  description  of 
the  15th-century  wall  decorations  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  in  his  newly  completed  palace  chapel, 
Ettlinger  goes  on  to  examine  the  historical, 
theological,  and  iconographical  context  in  which 
the  frescoes  were  executed.  He  then  explores 
the  implications  involved  in  the  selection  of 
incidents  to  be  represented.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“This  series  of  frescoes  .  .  .  furnish  us  with 
a  valuable  insight  into  the  Papacy  and  its 
view  of  itself.  The  author’s  interpretation  de¬ 
viates  considerably  from  Steinmann’s  hereto¬ 
fore  accepted  thesis  (1901) ;  the  reasons  for 
this  reinterpretation  are  clearly  defined  and 
well  documented.  The  44  pages  of  good  photo¬ 
graphs  include  not  only  reproductions  of  all 
the  murals  in  the  series  and  significant  details 
thereof,  but  also  details  of  manuscripts, 
mosaics,  ivories,  paintings,  etc.  related  to  the 
monographic  scheme.  Good  index;  complete 
footnotes  make  a  separate  bibliography  un¬ 
necessary.  A  valuable  reference  tool  for  the 
undergraduate  student  of  church  or  art  his¬ 
tory.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:24  Mr  ’66  180w 


“A  very  David  beside  the  giant  volume  of 
Steinmann.  Professor  Ettlinger’ s  book  is  more 
accurate  in  its  aim,  more  sober  as  history, 
and  a  great  deal  more  sophisticated.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  might  also  have  been  longer  and  a 
shade  less  unbending.  Though  Steinmann  is 
here  shown  to  be  often  wrong  in  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  deduction,  he  had  perhaps  grasped 
the  root  (root  of  the  oak  tree,  the  Pope’s  de¬ 
vice)  of  the  matter  with  regard  to  Sixtus,  a 
politician  as  well  as  a  theologian,  and  a  dy- 
nastically  ambitious  man.  Sixtus’s  interests 
are  played  up  to,  if  not  positively  enshrined 
in,  the  many  portraits  contained  in  the  fres¬ 
coes — and  Professor  Ettlinger  begins  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  which  tantalisingly  and 
abruptly  breaks  off.”  Michael  Levey 

New  Statesman  70:794  N  19  ’65  700w 
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EUNSON,  ROBY.  100  years;  the  amazing  de¬ 
velopment  of  Japan  since  1860.  192p  ii  col  il 
$10  Japan  publications 

952  Japan — History  65-19189 

This  volume  “has  been  adapted  from  the 
three-volume  A  Record  of  One  Hundred  Years 
(1860-1960),  originally  issued  in  Japanese.  It 
contains  more  than  400  photographs,  grouped 
in  10  chapters,  depicting  the  course  of  Japan¬ 
ese  history  from  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Perry  in  1853  to  the  opening  of  the  1964  Olym¬ 
pics  in  Tokyo.”  (Library  J)  Chronology. 


“Many  of  the  pictures  have  probably  never 
been  seen  by  most  Americans  and  should 
therefore  be  of  some  interest  to  students  of 
Japanese  history  and  culture.  Technically  the 
reproductions  are  imperfect.  The  introductory 
texts  prepared  by  Mrs.  Eunson,  a  journalist, 
are  commonplace  and  studded  with  clichds. 
Her  labored  and  breezy  style  is  more  liable  to 
irritate  than  entrance  readers.  Errors  of  fact 
might  well  have  been  avoided  if  Mrs.  Eunson 
and  the  caption  writers  had  bothered  to  con¬ 
sult  each  other’s  material.  Only  for  abso¬ 
lutely  complete  collections  on  Japan.” 

Choice  2:897  P  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  90:4068  O  1  ’65  150w 

The  EUROPEAN  bibliography:  comp,  by  the 
European  cultural  centre.  Geneva:  eds:  Hjal- 
mar  Pehrsson  and  Hanna  Wulf.  472p  $12 
Bowker 

016.940  Europe — Bibliography  65-14836 

“Compiled  especially  to  support  studies  on 
‘every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  budding  [Eu¬ 
ropean]  union,’  this  bibliography  replaces  the 
special  Bulletin  on  basic  works  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Cultural  Centre  previously  issued.  .  .  . 
The  titles  listed  herein  result  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  selection  policies:  inclusion  of  books  seeing 
Europe  as  cultural  entity:  titles  published  be¬ 
fore  1939  that  are  deemed  fundamental:  .  .  . 
books  that  appeared  during  1945-63  and  are 
available  in  university  libraries:  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  books  whose  importance  has  decreased 
over  the  years.  Each  title  is  annotated  in 
French  and  English  with  an  additional  note  in 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  or  Dutch  depending 
on  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  Nine 
categories  form  the  meat  of  the  list:  history: 
Europe  and  the  world:  general  books:  arts, 
letters  and  philosophy;  education:  federalism: 
politics  and  the  law:  economics:  and  docu¬ 
mentation.  Arrangement  within  these  selections 
is  alphabetical  by  author,”  (Choice)  Author 
index. 


“The  annotations  are  usually  critical  (justi¬ 
fying  inclusion)  and  informative.  Obviously, 
this  bibliography  will  be  a  valuable  resource 
for  students  and  researchers  in  social  sciences, 
especially  individuals  involved  with  European 
unity.  Most  reliable  will  be  the  strong  and 
solid  sections  on  history,  politics/law,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  section  on 
documentation  listing  handbooks,  yearbooks, 
and  special  publications.  Unfortunately,  the 
bibliography  is  woefully  weak  on  the  creative 
arts:  books  cited  are  mainly  secondary  sources. 
Librarians  should  purchase  this  work  because 
it  would  be  a  definite  asset  in  setting  up  any 
program  that  examines  contemporary  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe  through  the  social  studies.  Use 
carefully  though,  because  titles  vary  in  dif¬ 
ficulty.  .  .  .  One  detraction  for  U.S.  acquisition 
librarians  is  the  lack  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  o.p.  status  or  price.” 

Choice  3:104  Ap  ’66  470w 
“While  the  Bibliography  is  carefully  selected, 
excluding  titles  of  dubious  value,  ...  its  chief 
limitation  is  lack  of  a  subject  index.  The  only 
method  of  locating  specific  material  ...  is 
through  perusal  of  each  item  listed.  Unfor¬ 
tunate,  too,  is  the  1963  cutoff  date  which 
seems  somewhat  premature.  An  impressive 
bibliography  of  European  titles  published  dur¬ 
ing  1964  and  1965  could  be  compiled.”  K.  F. 
Kister 

Library  J  91:1866  Ap  1  ’66  450w 


EUROPEAN  CULTURAL  CENTRE,  GENEVA. 

The  European  bibliography.  See  The  European 
bibliography 


EUSEBIUS.  The  history  of  the  church  from 
Christ  to  Constantine:  tr.  with  an  introd. 
by  G.  A.  Williamson.  429p  $6  N.Y.  univ.  press: 
pa  $1.95  Penguin 

270.1  Church  history — Primitive  and  early 
church  66-6589 

This  is  "a  modern  rendering  of  a  [fourth 
century]  classic  work  that  is  the  principal 


source  for  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
New  Testament  times  to  the  fourth  century. 
Eusebius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  is 
known  as  the  Father  of  Church  History." 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  The  translator  was  “for 
many  years  Head  of  the  Classical  Department 
of  the  Norwich  School,  England,  [and]  has 
translated  a  number  of  classical  works.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Originally  published  as  Historia 
ecclesiastica.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  appendices  iare]  especially  helpful  to 
students  identifying  emperors,  bishops  and  their 
sees,  martyrs,  heretics,  and  sources  treated  by 
Eusebius  in  his  history.  The  translation  is 
made  from  the  best  Greek  edition  by  Schwartz 
(1903-9),  with  a  consideration  of  his  studies 
on  the  manuscripts  and  text  problems,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  scholarly  translators:  Lake, 
and  Lawlor  and  Oulton.  Williamson  provides 
a  22-page  introduction  to  give  the  student  basic 
information  on  the  author — his  life,  style, 
purpose — and  on  the  text,  and  refers  him  to 
Lawlor  and  Oulton  for  more  extended  notes.” 
Choice  2:867  F  ’66  lOOw 
Christian  Century  82:686  My  26  '65  30w 
“[This]  important  work,  is  packed  with  in¬ 
formation  on  the  extension  and  growing  pains 
of  the  early  church,  its  martyrs,  heresies  and 
controversies.  The  translation  is  smooth,  and 
the  reader  is  aided  by  a  map  and  an  excellent 
introduction.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  My  1  '66  90w 
“[This]  translation  is  more  vigorous  than 
Oulton’s.  There  is  a  useful  introduction  in 
which,  however,  Mr.  Williamson’s  Anglicaniza- 
tion  of  the  early  church  will  not  win  universal 
support.  ...  It  is  something  of  a  stretch  to 
say,  unless  you  repudiate  Antioch  325,  that 
Eusebius  led  the  central  group  at  Nicaea;  and 
if  Mr.  Williamson  wishes  to  contest  the 
Schwartz-Lawlor  view  of  the  composition  of 
the  History,  he  should  consult  Laqueur  or  at 
least  Dr.  Wallace-Hadrill's  useful  ‘Eusebius  of 
Caesarea’.” 

TLS  p662  J1  29  ’65  90w 


EVANS,  HUMPHREY,  jt.  auth.  The  thought 
revolution.  See  Tung,  C.-P. 


EVANS.  (FOR.  English  poetry  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century.  2d  ed  rev  497p  $12.50 
Ba.rnes  &  Noble 


szi  nngiisn  poetry 


Lbb-Y iiUzl 


‘.‘This  revised  edition  of  [a]  study  which 
originally  appeared  m  1933  .  .  .  [contains]  in¬ 
dividual  chapters  on  many  poets  from  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  to  A.  E.  Housman.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


-  4b!s  new  edition  of  Evans’  book  on  Vic¬ 
torian  Romanticism  in  the  poets,  major  and 
minor,  whose  main  work  fell  between  1860  and 
the  _  end  of  the  century  makes  available  once 
again  this  respectable,  if  something  less  than 
inspired,  study.  .  .  .  Some  chapters,  such  as 
those  on  Hardy  and  Hopkins,  have  been  more 
extensively  revised  for  this  new  edition  than 
others  The  selective,  annotated  bibliography, 
efficiently  woven  at  appropriate  points  into  the 
notes  at  the  back  of  the  book,  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  and  is  valuable  for  an  undergraduate 
term  paper,  especially  one  on  any  of  the  minor 
poets.  It  is  a  sound  work  and  belongs  in  the 
undergraduate  library.  Excellent  index.” 

Choice  3:409  J1  ’66  120w 

TLS  p!19  F  17  ’66  60w 


EVANS,  JOAN,  ed.  The  flowering  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages;  texts  by  Christopher  Brooke  and 
others].  360p  43911  192col  pi  maps  $30  Mc- 
Graw 

940.1  Civilization,  Medieval.  Middle  Ages 

66-18208 

“This  [is  a]  collection  of  nine  essays  on 
aspects  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  various  au- 
tbors.  .  .  .  Christopher  Brooke  [writes]  on 
the  Structure  of  Medieval  Society;  George 
Zamacki  on  The  Monastic  World;  .  .  John 
Harvey  [on]  The  Mason’s  Skill;  .  .  .  Chris¬ 
topher  Hohler.  writes  of  court  life;  .  .  .  Richard 
Hunt  [on]  university  life;  .  .  .  T.  S.  R.  Boase 
t°b]  .  .  .  concern  about  mortality,  sin  and 
retribution  in  the  after-life;  Donald  King 
on  Currents  of  Trade;  .  .  .  and  Andrew  Mar¬ 
tin  dale  on  the  Rise  of  the  Artist.  .  .  Joan 
Evans  concludes .  the  volume  with  an 
[essay].  The  Final  Heritage.’  ”  (Best  *  Sell) 
Chronological  chart.  Bibliography.  Index.  ' 


Best  Sell  26:274  O  15  ’66  240w 
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“As  splendid  as  trumpet  calls,  as  rich  as 
pageantry.  .  .  .  [The]  color  reproductions 

blaze  with  enamel-like  vividness,  overpowering 
an  occasional  medieval  gloom.  Browsers  will  be 
drenched  in  color,  more  serious  readers  will 
find  plenty  to  satisfy  them  in  the  scholarly 
text.  And  detail  about  building  and  planning 
castles  and  the  setting  for  coronations,  for 
instance,  should  intrigue  an  intelligent  child.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  ’66 
280w 

Library  J  91:5781  N  15  '66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Adelson 

Library  J  91:6068  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[There  are]  many  brilliant  and  superbly 
reproduced  color  illustrations  occupying  the 
full  page.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  them,  and  far  too  often  the  double 
spread  is  peppered  with  13  or  14  tiny  illustra¬ 
tions  with  lengthy  captions.  A  preponderant 
number  of  the  illustrations  are  familiar  ones. 

.  .  .  Miss  Evans  claims  that  the  folios  comple¬ 
ment  the  text,  but  in  fact  they  appear  to 
belong  to  another  book  altogether.  For  some 
reason  the  text  pages  have  been  printed  on 
grayish-green  paper,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  re¬ 
lief  to  turn  from  the  shadowy  print  to  the 
gaudy,  highly  colored  and  glossy  illuminations. 

.  .  .  While  the  .  .  .  photographs  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  grouped  together  haphaz¬ 
ardly,  the  drawings,  diagrams  and  sketches  on 
the  printed  pages  are  wonderfully  executed  and 
admirably  placed.”  Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  D  4  ’66  360w 
“[This  book]  can  be  praised  equally  for  its 
pictures  and  its  prose.  .  .  .  Technically  [the 
illustrations]  deserve  much  praise.  .  .  .  The 
colour  printing  is  of  a  striking  fidelity.  .  .  . 
The  selection  of  illustrations  has  been  well 
thought  out:  France  and  England  are  the 
source  of  the  majority;  Italy  and  Flanders 
come  next;  Germany  and  Spam  are  much  less 
well  represented.  The  period  covered  extends 
from  1000  to  1500.  .  .  .  [The  reader]  gets  from 
Dr.  Evans’s  team  of  contributors  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  detail  in  a  scholarly  style,  con¬ 
veyed  with  plenty  of  gusto.  .  .  .  [Andrew 
Martindale’s]  is  a  particularly  valuable  chap¬ 
ter  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  creators  of 
the  works  so  vividly  illustrated  throughout 
the  book  [and]  .  .  .  about  the  true  status  of 
the  >artist  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 

TLS  p856  S  15  ’66  650w 


EVANS,  JOAN,  comp.  The  Victorians;  intro¬ 
duced  by  Joan  Evans.  253p  il  $10  Cambridge 
942.081  Great  Britain — History — 19th  century. 
Great  Britain — Social  life  and  customs 


The  present  volume,  a  sequence  of  pictures 
and  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  Victorians, 
“is  deliberately  insular;  the  very  few  excerpts 
about  the  colonies  that  are  included  have  been 
admitted  because  they  illustrate  an  aspect  of 
Victorian  life  that  cannot  be  ignored.  I  have 
left  out  politics,  music,  the  particular  sciences, 
and,  except  for  the  illustrations  and  incidental 
mention,  the  Fine  Arts.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  pendant  to  Mr  Allardyce 
Nicoll’s  The  Elizabethans  [BED  1957],  though 
the  greater  length  of  the  reign,  and  its  nearness 
to  our  own  times,  have  caused  me  to  adopt 
certain  modifications.  The  excerpts  I  have 
chosen  are  cited  chronologically  within  their 
categories.”  (Pref) 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Rosenberg 

Book  Week  p5  D  11  ’66  450w 


Choice  3:943  D  ’66  lOOw 


Christian  Century  83:1036  Ag  24  '66  90w 
“Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  this 
anthology  as  more  than  an  agreeable  and  enter¬ 
taining  collection  of  Victorian  pieces,  yet  it 
fails  to  make  either  explicity  or  implicitly  two 
points  about  the  ‘Victorian  age’  that  are  of 
central  importance.  First,  there  was  no  one 
single  Victorian  age.  .  .  .  There  is  little  chrono¬ 
logical  sense  in  this  anthology,  though  the 
extracts  are  printed  in  time  sequence.  Second 
.  .  .  there  is  not  enough  sense  of  the  variety 
of  Victorianism  even  within  each  of  the  smaller 
unit  periods  into  which  the  reign  can  be  divided. 
There  are  also  several  doubtful  general  com¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  few  readers  will  fail  to 
find  interest  in  some  of  the  extracts  and  in  most 


of  the  illustrations.” 

Economist  220:740  Ag 


20  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  Ellen  Moers 

Harper  233:119  O  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Saunders 

Library  J  91:3938  S  1  ’66  140w 


“[The]  pictures  are  unexciting,  and  many  of 
them  come  from  a  few  shamelessly  obvious 
sources,  such  as  Frith  and  Dore.  .  .  .  The  text 
is  mainly  snippety  quotations  from  less  obvious 
sources — but  to  discover  what  those  sources  are 
you  have  to  turn  to  the  back  of  the  book,  a 
requirement  which  its  picture-book  format 
makes  infuriatingly  impractical.  .  .  .  Each  sec¬ 
tion  of  snippets  is  prefaced  by  an  editorial 
passage  of  generalisations  so  wide  that  anything 
not  already  omitted  by  policy  is  liable  to  slip 
clean  through  them.  Such  free-thinkers  as 
there  were  .  .  .  ‘gained  their  inspiration  from 
France  and  Germany,  and  their  followers  from 
the  half- educated,  and  were  not  really  part  of 
the  English  scene.’  Well,  there  go,  banished 
from  the  English  scene,  Bradlaugh,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Lecky  and  Winwood  Reade.  .  .  .  George  Eliot 
might  have  expected  a  look-in  in  her  capacity 
of  great  novelist  if  not  of  sceptic;  but  another 
of  Dr  Evans’s  generalisations  sweeps  her  away 
there,  too.”  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  72:322  S  2  ’66  600w 
“[This  is]  an  album,  illustrated  with  period 
pictures  ,  and  an  amusing  one,  though  I’m  not 
quite  sure  for  whom  it’s  designed.  Its  simpli¬ 
cities  are  too  elementary  for  those  readers1  with 
any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  period,  while 
the  uninformed  who  may  profit  by  them  will 
be  trapped  in  enigmas.”  Elizabeth  Janeway 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  14  ’66  700w 
“The  restricted  approach  .  .  .  would  naturally 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  pithy,  weli-organized 
treatment  of  what  remained,  .  .  but  the 
actual  method  of  presentation  and  the  faulty 
selection  'accompanying  it  [makes]  what  was 
actually  an  almost  totally  English  matter  into 
something  of  an  Irish  stew.  Apart  from  com¬ 
paratively  short  introductory  essays  the  author 
lets  the  Victorians,  or  rather  some  of  the  Vic¬ 
torians,  speak  for  themselves.  .  .  .  The  whole 
exercise  is  essentially  one  of  evocation.  .  .  . 
Though  an  intended  narrowness  is  an  irritating 
fault,  muddled  organization  of  the  core  of  the 
work  is  infinitely  worse.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that 
this  book  is  of  most  use  to  the  Victorian 
specialist;  for  the  beginner  it  serves  only  as  a 
snare.  .  .  .  At  no  point  in  these  pages  does  a 
sureness  of  touch  seem  to  be  displayed.  Factual 
errors  of  quite  a  startling  kind  have  been 
allowed  to  flourish.’’ 

TLS  p760  Ag  25  ’66  700w 


EVANS,  JOSEPH  W.,  ed.  Challenges  and  re¬ 
newals.  See  Maritain,  J. 


EVANS,  LANCELOT  D.,  ed.  Emerging  Afri¬ 
can  nations  and  their  leaders.  2v.  See  Negro 
heritage  library,  v2-3 


EVANS,  OLIVER.  The  ballad  of  Carson  McCul- 
lers;  a  biography  [Eng  title:  Carson  McCul¬ 
lers].  220p  il  $5  Coward-McCann 
B  or  92  McCullers,  Carson  (Smith) 

66-13118 

A  biographical  study  of  the  author  of  The 
Heart  Is  A  Lonely  Hunter  IBRD  1940),  The 
Member  of  the  Wedding  (BRD  1946:  dramatic 
version  BRD  1951)  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad 
Cafe  (BRD  1951),  and  Clock  Without  Hands 
(BRD  1961).  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“This  book  is  interesting,  hut  so  much  space 
is  devoted  to  literary  criticism  that  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cullers’  personality  seems  to  dissolve  into  her 
works.  The  delineation  of  her  character  is 
fuzzy  and  without  animation.  Moreover,  a 
biography  should  not  contain  quotations  that 
are  so  long,  so  numerous,  and  to  some  extent 
so  repetitious  as  are  to  be  found  here.”  Brother 
R.  A.  Francoeur 

Best  Sell  26:42  My  1  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  IV  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:110  My  ’66  400w 
“This  is  a  detailed  and  well-documented 
biography  of  an  American  novelist  whose 

work,  although  limited  in  audience,  is  highly 
cherished  by  knowledgeable  readers. 

Readers  of  Mrs.  McCullers’  Member  of  the 

Wedding  will  be  especially  interested  in  her 

adventures  on  Broadway  turning  the  novel 
into  a  play.  Mrs.  McCullers  is,  if  anything, 
as  interesting  as  an  artist  as  she  is  as  a  woman 
and  this  is  the  only  complete  book  about  her. 
Recommended  for  all  large  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  H.  F.  Berolzheirner 

Library  J  91:2048  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:3271  Je  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Marcus  Klein 

Reporter  34:43  Je  30  ’66  1050w 
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EVANS,  OUVER— Continued 
“It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  McCullers  associated 
herself  with  this  particular  critique,  which  so 
clumsily  links  thesis-like  explications  of  her 
major  texts  with  revelations  about  her  person¬ 
al  life.  .  .  .  The  ‘Life  and  Work’  formula  in  it¬ 
self  an  uneasy  tandem  during  an  author’s  life¬ 
time.  seems  peculiarly  inept  if  a  few  personal 
letters,  unpublished  manuscripts,  jottings  and 
photographs  are  drowned  with  such  heavy- 
handed  commentary.  .  .  .  The  ‘as  told  to’  for¬ 
mula  becomes  embarrassingly  obvious.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless  for  the  few  personal  glimpses  be¬ 
hind  the  fiction  one  must  be  grateful.  The 
twenty-two-year-old  Carson  McCullers  who 
published  The  Heart  is  a  Lonely  Hunter  was  a 
phenomenon;  her  persistence  and  successes 
through  private  misfortune  and  ill  health  re¬ 
main  inspiring.” 

TLS  p!209  D  30  ’65  800w 


EVANS,  RICHARD  I.  Dialogue  with  Erich 
Fromm.  136p  $4.95  Harper 
150.19  Fromm,  Erich.  Psychoanalysis 

66-13939 

“This  is  a  volume  of  interview  and  conversa¬ 
tion  between  .  .  .  Erich  Fromm  and  Professor 
Evans  (University  of  Houston)  which  was 
developed  from  sound  films  made  at  Fromm’s 
home  in  Cuernavaca.  The  ‘dialogue’  project,  of 
which  this  volume  is  a  product,  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  personality  and  ideas  of 
outstanding  thinkers  in  psychology  directly  into 
the  classroom  through  film  and  then  indirectly 
to  a  wider  audience  through  the  book  produced 
from  the  sound  track.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Choice  3:964  D  ’66  120w 
“Cumulatively,  the  conversations  in  this  book 
present  the  sum  total  of  Fromm's  main  ideas 
in  an  eminently  readable  manner,  a  review  of 
his  life’s  work  as  he  himself  sees  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  now,  from  the  perspective  of  time. 
Evans  prepared  well  for  his  interviews.  His 
questions  were  carefully  arranged  to  include 
Fromm’s  major  contributions  while  still  allow¬ 
ing  Fromm  to  relate  spontaneously  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  own  thinking  and  to  chronicle 
his  role  in  the  development  of  psychoanalysis 
and  personality  theory.  Students  of  psychology 
as  well  as  the  general  reader  will  find  this  in¬ 
formative  and  enjoyable  reading.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3745  Ag  ’66  210w 
“This  reviewer  read  the  book  totally  without 
pleasure  and,  if  not  in  pain,  with  a  certain 
dull  ache.  .  .  .  Fromm  noses  of  course  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  sociologist.  It  is  probably 
from  his  philosopher/sociologist  viewpoint  that 
he  surveys  the  nuclear-arms  race,  writing, 
apparently  without  irony,  that  ‘men  seem  to  be 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  wish  to  live.’  What 
is  one  to  do  confronted  by  such  a  thinker? 
Nuclear  arms  may  be  condemned  on  a  number 
of  grounds,  but  that  we  build  them  precisely 
because  we  are  tired  of  living  is  preposterous.” 
G.  M  Pepper 

Nat  R  18:896  S  6  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Percy  London 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  25  ’66  800w 
"[This  book]  will  be  useful  to  college  students 
who  are  preparing  for  exams  and  who  need  to 
know  capsule  answers  to  questions  about 
Fromm’s  views.  One  section  on  techniques  of 
treatment  will  be  of  interest  to  Fromm’s  fellow 
analysts.  But  nowhere  in  this  volume  will  the 
reader  encounter  a  mind  at  work.  Had  Profes¬ 
sor  Evans  occasionally  allowed  himself  to  play 
devil’s  advocate,  there  might  have  been  a  true 
dialogue.  .  .  .  Since  this  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  present  volume,  it  seems  unfair  to  criti¬ 
cize  it  on  those  grounds.  But  a  reader  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  feeling  disappointed  at 
finding  secondhand  Fromm  in  a  firsthand  ac¬ 
count.”  R.  J.  L. 

Sat  R  49:30  Ag  20  ’66  250w 


EVANS,  ROWLAND.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  the 
exercise  of  power;  a  political  biography,  by 
Rowland  Evans  &  Robert  Novak.  597p  $7.95 
New  Am.  lib. 

973.9  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines.  U.S. — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government  66-26040 

The  authors  of  a  nationally  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  column  have  written  “a  chronicle  of 
President  Johnson’s  public  career  beginning 
in  1931.  which  describes  the  inner  mechanics 


of  the  Senate  and  the  operations  of  the  White 
House.  It  provides  insight  into  the  complex 
strategies  that  gained  him  the  power  he  sought, 
acquired  and  exercised.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Miller 

America  115:557  N  5  ’66  500w 
“[The  authors  have  written]  the  first  seri¬ 
ous  political  biography  of  the  36th  American 
President:  ...  a  book  impressive  in  its  own 
right  for  its  research,  its  objectivity,  its 
astute  understanding  of  American  politics,  and 
its  dramatic  and  often  poignant  evocation  of 
an  incredibly  complicated  man  caught  in  the 
turbulent  rush  of  national  and  world  affairs. 
.  .  .  [Evans  and  Novak’s  method  is]  steely 
narration  and  analysis  of  facts,  tempered,  it 
should  be  added,  by  a  wonderful  collection  of 
anecdotes.  Though  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
personality  are  left  unexamined,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  is  the  best  picture  of  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  we  yet  have.  .  .  .  While  they  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  what  Johnson  has  done  in  both  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Viet  Nam,  they  ex¬ 
plain  persuasively  why  the  way  he  did  it  has 
estranged  so  many  people  not  just  in  his  party 
and  country  but  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 
[There  is  hare]  a  better  and  crisper  account 
[of]  .  .  .  the  Vice-Presidency  .  .  .  [than  in 
Leonard  Baker’s  The  Johnson  Eclipse.  BRD 
1966].”  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Book  Week  pi  O  16  '66  900w 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  20  '66 
45  Ow 

Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  91:5980  D  1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Freeman 

Nat  R  18:1330  D  27  ’66  750w 
“USIA  has  made  it  known  that  it  will  not 
stock  [this  book]  for  its  shelves.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  shame.  No  more  definitive  biography  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  exists — and  may  not  until 
history  brings  us  the  longer  view.  .  .  .  Evans 
and  Novak  rise  far  above  the  retelling  of 
warmed-over  tales.  .  .  .  They  are  careful  to 
bestow  praise  when  they  feel  praise  is  due. 

.  .  .  [However,]  their  recitations  of  Johnson’s 
Senate  Majority  Leader  miracles  are  some¬ 
times  given  in  gee-whiz  tones,  seldom  stress¬ 
ing  that  much  of  the  magic  was  sleight-of- 
hand  illusion.  .  .  .  The  book  abounds  in  fas¬ 
cinating  sections,  especially  from  the  period  of 
Johnson’s  Senate  Majority  Leader  days  for¬ 
ward.  It  comes  miles  closer  than  anything  in 
print  to  answering  that  ancient  question,  what 
is  LBJ  really  like?  The  subject  may  not  feel 
it  is  required  reading.  I  do.”  L.  L.  King 
New  Repub  155:35  N  12  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Kazin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  D  1  ’66  3750w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Pomfret 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  16  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  68:110B  O  17  ’66  600w 


“Much  of  the  material  is  familiar,  and  much 
has  appeared  in  the  Evans-Novak  columns, 
but  it  is  drawn  together  into  a  smooth  narra¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Even  skillful  writers  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  Johnson’s  career  in  one  volume.  .  .  . 
The  authors  do  not  adequately  discuss  govern¬ 
ment  by  consensus.  .  .  .  The  section  on  John¬ 
son’s  trips  abroad  [in  The  Johnson  Eclipse,  by 
Leonard  Baker]  omits  the  ‘inside’  gossip  one 
finds  in  Evans  and  Novak.  The  two  books 
differ  in  their  explanations  as  to  why  the  Vice 
President  went  to  Spain,  and  they  disagree 
on  Johnson’s  reaction  when  asked  by  Kennedy 
to  fly  to  Berlin  in  1961  after  the  construction 
of  the. wall.  .  .  .  Both  of  these  books  rely  heavily 
on  unidentified  sources.  .  .  .  The  Evans-Novak 
book  is  .marred  by  a  number  of  errors  (all  of 
them  minor)  .  .  [but  there  is]  an  excellent 
index.”  Donald  Young- 

Sat  R  49:54  0.22  ’66  1050w 


EVANS-PRITCH ARD,  E.  E.  The  position  of 
women  in  primitive  societies,  and  other  es¬ 
says  in  social  anthropology.  260p  $6.95  Free 


572.08  Ethnology  65-17521 

“The  fourteen  items  range  in  date  from 
1928  to  1963,  in  length  from  three  pages  to 
thirty  and  in  theme  from  cannibalism  among 
the  Azands  to  methodology  among  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  All  except  one  have  appeared  in  print 
before,  the  exception  being  the  title  essay, 
which  was  originally  the  Fawcett  Lecture  de- 
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livered  at  Bedford  College,  London,  in  1955. 
The  author  has  made  no  textual  emenda¬ 
tions.”  (TLS)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


"These  are  prevailingly  brilliant  ethno¬ 
graphic  presentations,  each  built  on  a  central 
theme.  .  .  .  The  carefully  chosen  detail  has 
the  sureness  that  can  come  only  from  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  an  era.  .  .  .  When  he  is  not  dealing 
with  African  women  in  the  areas  he  has  stud¬ 
ied,  Professor  Evans-Pritchard’s  knowledge 
about  the  position  of  women  is  superficial. 
His  views  appear  to  be  more  clearly  a  response 
to  the  feminism  he  encountered  in  his  youth 
than  a  judgment  based  on  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature.”  Margaret  Mead 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:206  Ja  ’66  500w 
“The  book  opens  with  the  Hobhouse  Lec¬ 
ture  of  1963,  which  is  a  sustained  critique 
of  the  comparative  method  as  used  by  an¬ 
thropologists.  .  .  .  This  is  the  author’s  present 
voice,  but  there  have  been  many  others  and 
their  juxtaposition  is  disconcerting.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Evans-Pritchard’s  present  passivity  in 
no  way  reduces  his  significance  for  the  history 
of  his  subject  and  all  the  essays  reprinted  here 
thoroughly  deserve  resuscitation;  the  only  odd¬ 
ity  is  the  Fawcett  Lecture.  Just  why  this  item, 
which  was  very  properly  considered  too  trivial 
for  publication  in  1955,  should  today  be  rated 
worthy  of  book  title  is  incomprehensible.  .  .  . 
The  common  reader  certainly  needs  something 
more  palatable  than  the  more  austerely  pro¬ 
fessional  of  these  pieces  but  the  title  essay  goes 
altogether  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.” 

TLS  p373  My  13  ’65  600w 


EVARTS,  HAL  G.  The  talking  mountain.  192p 
$3.95 :  lib  bdg  $3.66  Scribner 

o6-lo540 

A  story  “about  two  believable  teen-age  boys 
who  enjoy  rock-climbing  in  Utah.  Brad  Kim¬ 
ball  wants  to  join  the  Cliffhangers,  a  mountain 
rescue  team,  and  Spero  Takulos .  is  trying  _  to 
find  traces  of  his  brother  and  a  friend  who  dis¬ 
appeared  the  year  before  while  rock  climbing. 
During  their  search  they  encounter  industrial 
spies.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:174  Ag  1  ’66  120w 
"For  this  reader,  the  mountaineering  details 
.  .  .  are  just  right:  enough  authentic  detail  to 
provide  realism  and  interest,  but  none  of  the 
pseudo  mysticism  and  special  jargon  that  so 
often  mar  adult  novels  on  the  subject.  There 
is  plenty  of  action — a  storm,  a  chase,  several 
precarious  climbs,  danger.  Unfortunately,  the 
plot  mechanism,  when  it  is  finally  revealed,  is 
barely  credible,  and  there  is  little  or  no  char¬ 
acter  development.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  26  '66  200w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves  r_.  i 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  66  20w  [YA] 

“A  good  solid  adventure  story.  .  .  This  is  a 
well-written  novel  with  edge-of-the-seat  tense¬ 
ness  and  suspense  and  a  feeling  for  desert  and 
mountain  country.  Recommended  especially  for 
those  who  like  the  outdoors,  camping,  and  hik¬ 
ing.”  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  91:3542  J1  66  90w 
“Not  since  James  Ullman’s  ‘Banner  in  the 
Sky’  IBRD  19541  has  there  been  a  book  which 
captures  so  effectively  the  joys  and  terrors  of 
mountain  climbing.  .  .  .  Mr.  Evarts  writes  with 
a  style  that  is  as  smooth  and  flowing, as  the 
movements  of  a  skilled  climber:  and  his  Plot¬ 
ting  is  as  systematic  and  careful  as  the  placing 
of  a  climber’s  nitons.”  IX  M.  Broderick 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  66  lOOw 


EVELYN,  JOHN  MICHAEL.  See  Underwood, 
M. 


EVERSLEY,  D.  E.  C„  jt.  ed.  Population  in 
history.  See  Glass,  D.  V. 


EVERYDAY  reference  library;  an  encyclopedia 
of  useful  information;  general  eds;  Lewis 
Copeland  and  Lawrence  W.  Lamm.  3v  1634p 
il  maps  $24.50  Ferguson.  J.  G.  &  associates 
031  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  ^  55594 

"Originally  published  in  1948  as  Austin’s 
New  Encyclopedia  of  Usable  Information  IBRD 
1950]  The  Everyday  Reference  Library  first 
appeared  under  its  current  title  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  in  1951.  ...  [It  is]  planned  especially  as 
a  practical  guide  and  ready  reference 
[work].  .  .  .  Volume  one,  entitled  Usable  In¬ 


formation  for  Your  Home,  includes  such  in¬ 
formation  as  choosing  and  planning  a  home, 
recipes,  repairing  home  appliances,  gardening, 
and  family  health.  Volume  two.  Usable  In¬ 
formation  About  Business,  incorporates  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  self-instruction  for  typing  and 
shorthand  grammar,  style,  sample  business 
letters,  accounting,  and  career  guidance.  Vol¬ 
ume  three,  Leisure:  Usable  Information  for 
Recreation  and  Self-Improvement,  supplies  per¬ 
sonality  and  beauty  hints,  etiquette,  and  sports 
and  travel  information.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B) 
Index. 


“Comparison  with  the  review  of  Austin’s 
New  Encyclopedia  in  Subscription  Books 
Bulletin,  April  1949  reveals  that  the  publication 
under  consideration  remains  essentially  the 
same  work  and  that  the  criticisms,  comments, 
and  recommendations  made  at  that  time  still 
apply  in  most  instances.  .  .  .  Changes  and 
corrections  made  have  been  largely  of  a  minor 
nature,  with  approximately  one  half  concerned 
with  updating  information  on  social  security 
and  income  taxes,  postal  rates,  and  geographi¬ 
cal  facts  and  population  figures.  ...  A  few 
new  illustrations  have  been  substituted  for 
outdated  illustrations  in  the  1948  edition,  in¬ 
cluding  two  extremely  simple  maps.  .  .  .  The 
binding  is  sturdy,  and  the  paper  and  printing 
continue  to  be  of  high  quality  and  general 
attractiveness.  Although  the  basic  concept  of 
a  practical  ‘how-to-do-it’  encyclopedia  for 
home,  business,  and  leisure  is  intriguing  and 
praiseworthy,  this  set  has  many  shortcomings 
as  the  source  of  usable  information  for  every¬ 
day  life  which  it  is  intended  to  be.  Because 
of  the  need  for  revision  and  modernization, 
the  general  unevenness  and  frequent  super¬ 
ficiality  of  subject  treatment,  and  various  in¬ 
accuracies  and  omissions  The  Everyday  Refer¬ 
ence  Library  is  not  recommended  for  purchase 
at  this  time.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:669  Mr  15  '66 

65  Ow 


EVISQN,  VERA  IVY.  The  fifth-century  Inva¬ 
sions  south  of  the  Thames.  142p  il  pi  maps 
$12  Oxford 

913.42  Great  Britain — Antiquities.  Great 
Britain — History — To  1066  65-3304 

The  author’s  thesis  “is  that  instead  of  the 
series  of  localized  inroads  suggested  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  .  .  .  there  was  one  single 
co-ordinated  invasion  beginning  about  449 
which  involved  the  whole  of  southern  Britain 
from  the  Thames  estuary  to  Southampton 
Water  and  resulted  in  the  more  or  less  simul¬ 
taneous  occupation  of  all  the  country  south  of 
the  Thames  Valley  from  Kent  on  the  east  to 
Wiltshire  on  the  west.  Moreover  .  .  .  [the 
author]  believes  the  whole  movement,  while 
including  some  ill- defined  elements  of  north 
German  origin,  to  have  been  an  enterprise  or¬ 
ganized  and  carried  through  by  Salian  Franks.” 
(Engl  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


"Especially  decisive  because  of  the  scarcity 
and  uncertainty  of  written  sources,  this  ar¬ 
chaeological  analysis  gives  not  only  firm  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Thames  as  an  invasion  route,  in 
contrast  to  most  earlier  scholarly  opinion,  but 
also  a  new  theory  of  the  dating,  sequence  of 
events,  and  tribal  components  of  the  earliest 
southern  attack.  Its  author  is  justified  in 
claiming  it  presents  ‘a  completely  different  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  first  invasion.’  .  .  .  [It]  results  in 
important  conclusions  that  all  Anglo- Saxonists 
will  have  to  consider.  Maps,  illustrations,  and 
their  description  occupy  over  half  the  book  and 
richly  clarify  its  points.  .  .  .  Less  convincing  is 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  archaeological  finds 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  account.” 
W.  A.  Chaney 

Am  Hist  R  71:528  Ja  ’66  650w 
“In  this  important  and  excellently  produced 
book  Miss  Evison  develops  with  characteristic 
learning  and  clarity  a  completely  novel  inter¬ 
pretation.  .  .  .  While  [she]  is  fully  justified  in 
quoting  close  parallels  from  fifth-century  con¬ 
texts  in  Frankish  Gaul  to  the  objects  In  Eng¬ 
lish  graves  on  which  her  argument  rests,  it 
must  be  stated  that  most  of  these  .  .  .  are  of 
a  kind  which  were  eagerly  sought  and  care¬ 
fully  treasured  by  Germanic  warriors  at  this 
period  whatever  their  own  racial  origins  might 
be.  .  .  .  [But]  concentration  on  the  luxury  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  exclusion  of  humbler  but  more  sig¬ 
nificant  items,  such  as  the  pottery  .  .  .  has  led 
her  seriously  astray.  .  .  .  The  archaeological 
witness  called  in  evidence  by  Miss  Evison  to 
prove  a  fifth-century  invasion  mainly  composed 
of  Franks  [do]  not  tell  the  tale  she  seeks  to 
extract  from  them.”  J.  N.  L.  Myres 

Engl  Hist  R  81:340  Ap  ’66  1450w 
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EVTUSHENKO,  EVGENII  ALEKSANDRO¬ 
VICH.  See  Yevtushenko,  Y. 


EWBANK,  1 NGA-STI N  A.  Their  proper  sphere; 
a  study  of  the  Bronte  sisters  as  early- Victor¬ 
ian,  female  novelists.  222p  $5.95  Harvard  umv. 
press 

920  BrontS  family  66-7345 

The  Bronte’s  were  “part  of  a  social  and  liter¬ 
ary  scene  where  it  was  assumed  that  woman 
oiocupies  a  sphere  ‘distinct  and  separate’  from 
man’s,  and  that  women  should  write  in  terms 
of  ‘Their  Proper  Sphere.’  LThisl  book  aims  at 
a  critical  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  Brontes 
and  at  showing  the  substance  and  treatment  of 
their  novels  in  relation  to  contemporary  opinion 
about  the  function  of  the  woman  novelist.  The 
opening  chapter  establishes  the  conditions  of 
women  novelists  in  the  eighteen-forties.  The 
subsequent  chapters  examine  the  ways  in  which 
each  of  the  Brontes  mapped  out  her  own 
proper  sphere;  they  contain  a  .  .  .  study  of  the 
seven  novels  supported,  wherever  appropriate, 
by  a  study  of  the  poems,  especially  those  of 
Emily  Brontb.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Aileen  Ward 

Book  Week  P'5  S  18  ’66  650w 
“[This]  book  is  useful  and  interesting  but 
.  .  .  disappointing,  for,  despite  her  new  ap¬ 
proach,  Ewbank  has  little  to  contribute  to  our 
understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  novels 
themselves.  For  example  her  discussion  of 
Wuthering  Heights  (the  fullest  in  the  book) 
adds  little  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

.  .  .  Reasonably  well  written  and  well  indexed, 
this  book  is  appropriate  for  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.” 

Choice  3:769  N  ’66  200w 
Economist  219:976  My  28  ’66  230w 
“[The  author]  is  a  lecturer  at  th©  University 
of  Liverpool  and  writes  in  a  scholarly  rather 
than  a  popular  style.  Objective  without  depend¬ 
ence  upon  biographical  aspects,  this  work  may 
be  of  interest  to  students  of  the  19th-century 
novel  as  well  as  to  Bronte  devotees."  M.  S. 
Minnick 

Library  J  91:3950  S  1  ’66  120w 
“The  Brontes  broke  accepted  rules  by  going 
beyond  their  [woman’s]  province,  exhibiting 
‘coarseness’  and  stressing  both  passion  and  in¬ 
tellect  to  an  unfeminine  degree.  Mrs.  Ewbank, 
however,  keeps  a  restraining  hand  on  such 
wild  horses:  perhaps  her  main  achievement 
lies  in  placing  each  sister’s  work  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  category,  and  so  retaining  her  in  the 
outer  circle  of  the  woznanly  world.  ...  In 
Mrs  Ewbank’ s  analysis,  Anne  .  .  .  being  the 
least  gifted  with  imaginative  power,  is  caught — 
or  caught  out?, — as  a  moralist.  ...  Of  Emily, 
since  nothing  rationalistic  can  be  proved  or 
even  argued,  the  designation  ‘poet’  becomes 
imperative.  .  .  .  Mrs  Ewbank’ s  conclusion, 

after  much  delicate  analysis,  that  ‘everything 
exists  at  once  on  a  symbolical  and  a  realistic 
level’  hardly  opens  a  new  vista.  .  .  .  [That 
Charlotte  is]  more  consciously  interested  than 
her  sisters  in  the  novelist’s  art,  accounts  for 
a  firmer  grip  on  Mrs,  Ewbank’ s  part.” 

TLS  p388  My  5  ’66  440w 
“[Mrs.  Ewbank’s]  book  has  useful  accounts 
of  lesser  novels  written  by  women  in  the  1840’s 
and  also  makes  intelligent  use  of  the  Brontes’ 
poetry.  The  thesis  of  the  book,  which  turns 
out  to  be  negative — the  Brontes  were  not 
typical  lady  novelists — is  applied  only  fitfully 
and  proves  merely  an  embarrassment  to  Mrs. 
Ewbank’s  long  chapter  on  Wuthering  Heights.” 
Alexander  Welsh 

Yale  R  56:152  O  ’66  700w 


EWEN,  DAVID,  ed.  American  popular  songs; 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present. 
507p  $10  Random  house 
784.03  Music,  Popular  (Songs).  Songs,  Ameri¬ 
can  66-12843 

An  “alphabetical  guide  to  nearly  4000  songs 
Americans  have  loved  and  sung.  .  .  .  [There  is] 
a  large  number  of  cross  references  [and]  three 
appendixes:  ‘An  All-Time  Hit  Parade;’  ‘All- 
Time  Best-Selling  Popular  Records;’  and  ‘Some 
American  Performers  of  the  Past  and  Present.’ 
giving  the  songs  with  which  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 
80w 


"The  book  has  historical,  sociological,  and 
musical  interest,  and  will  be  extremely  valu¬ 
able.”  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3920  S  1  ’66  90w 
Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 
“[This]  encyclopedia,  one  of  the  most  useful 
references  of  its  kind  .  .  .  [contains]  ballad 
and  novelty  songs  of  wartime  and  politics, 
minstrel  shows,  vaudeville.  Tin  Pan  Alley,  stage 
and  screen  songs,  who  wrote  them,  who  sang 
them  and  where  they  were  first  performed.  A 
book  for  anyone  who  [wants  information  in 
this  field].”  - 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  23  ’66  140w 


EWEN,  DAVID.  Famous  conductors.  152p  il 

$3.25  Dodd 

920  Conductors  (Music) — Juvenile  literature 

66-17847 

“The  biographies  in  this  book  are  devoted 
exclusively  to,  conductors  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
[But]  only  those  who  still  have  a  significant 
meaning  to  young  music  lovers  have  been  rep¬ 
resented:  whose  art  is  still  vibrant  and  vital 
through  the  science  of  phonograph  recordings; 
who  have  made  a  permanent  contribution  to 
our  musical  life  through  the  building  of  great 
orchestras,  the  developing  of  world-famous  mu¬ 
sic  centers,  the  encouraging  of  creative  musical 
activity.”  (Pref)  Contents:  Arturo  Toscanini; 
Serge  Koussevitzky.;  Bruno  Walter;  Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler;  Sir  Thomas  Beecham;  Pierre 
Monteux;  Dimitri  Mitropoulos;  Fritz  Reiner. 
Index.  “Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  author,  well  known  for  his  writings 
in  the  field  of  music,  presents  clear  and  in¬ 
teresting  pictures  of  eight  famous  conductors. 
.  .  .  He  gives  the  men  as  they  have  made  a 
permanent  contribution  to  our  musical  life 
through  the  formation  of  great  orchestras.  And 
with  each  individual  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
mention  artistic  defects.  .  .  .  The  volume  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  high  school  music 
collection.” 

Best  Sell  26:201  S  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 

’66  140w 


EXPLORATIONS  into  urban  structure  [by] 
Melvin  M.  Webber  [and  others].  246p  il 
$6.50  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 

309.2  City  planning  63-15009 

“This  collection  of  essays  by  six  city  plan¬ 
ners  explores  the  nature  of  metropolitan  cities 
and  proposes  changes  in  the  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  planning  to  cope  with  them.”  (Ann  Am 
Acad)  Bibliographical  references. 


"The  task  these  authors  have  selected  is  an 
immense  one.  ...  It  is  disappointing  that 
[they]  have  not  specified  exactly  what  are 
the  properties  of  a  desirable  model.  Further¬ 
more,  they  dismiss  the  traditional  ecological 
models  far  too  summarily,  hardly  bothering 
to  do  more  than  consider  their  weaknesses. 
There  is  little  in  this  volume  to  please  those 
who  feel  that  conceptual  models  should  be 
based  upon  observations  of  the  real  world. 
Those  model-builders  who  feel  that  data  con¬ 
taminate  rather  than  contribute  may  find  the 
volume  satisfying,  however.”  Reynolds  Farley 
Am  J  Soc  71:462  Ja  ’66  420w 
“While  the  authors  are  not  of  a  single  mind, 
they  advocate,  as  their  main  thesis,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  developmental  planning.  This  treats 
entire  metropolitan  communities  and  not  only 
individual  cities,  and  is  concerned  with  pro¬ 
cesses  of  social  and  cultural  change  and  not 
only  spatial  organization  in  them.  They  oppose, 
m  contrast,  static  planning,  whose  emphasis 
is  on  land-use  plans  .and  fixed  allocations  of 
space  and  activities.  ...  On  the  whole  the 
authors  .  discuss  their  proposals  intelligently; 
but  their  frequent  resort  to  charts  and  di¬ 
agrams  to  clarify  their  arguments  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  do  not  have  a  conception  of 
metropolitan  cities  firmly  in  hand.  They  fail, 
however  well  they,  argue,  to  develop  a  theory 
of  cities.  John  Sirjamaki 

Ann  Am  Acad  357:148  Ja  ’65  390w 
"A  collection  of  essays,  some  very  tech¬ 
nical,  some  concise  and  hardheaded.  Chief 
among’  the  latter  is  Wdieaton’s  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  investment  decisions  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  area,  an  exercise  which  should  be 
read  by  every  local  public  official  before  he 
begins  blithely  to  program  expansive  devel- 
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opmental  schemes.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  other 
essays  in  this  volume  are,  unfortunately,  not 
so  lucid;  they  illustrate,  more  than  anything 
else,  why  so  many  planners  justifiably  feel 
they  are  shouting,  alone,  on  a  wide  and  unin¬ 
habited  prairie  at  midnight.” 

Arch  Forum  120:169  My  ’64  lOOw 


EYDOUX,  HENRI -PAUL.  The  buried  past;  a 
survey  of  great  archaeological  discoveries; 
tr.  by  Frank  Pomeranz.  192p  il  pi  $7.95 
Praeger 

913.03  Excavations  (Archeology)  66-23658 
Case  histories  of  eleven  “important  archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries  of  recent  times  .  .  .  including 
the  famous  Venus  of  Lespugue,  the  Roman 
relics  at  Pondicherry,  the  Man-God  of  Palen- 
que,  the  Graeco -Etruscan  city  of  Spina,  and 
the  fabulous  gold  treasure  of  Panagyurishte  in 
Bulgaria.  .  .  .  [The  author  also  considers  the 
archaeologists  themselves,  among  them]  Sir 
Mortimer  Wheeler,  Michel  Fleury,  Nereo  Al- 
fieri.  and  Alberto  Ruz  Lhuillier.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published 
in  French  as  L’histoire  arrachde  it  la  terre. 


Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  30w 
“The  author  stresses  the  laboratory  tech¬ 
niques  essential  in  properly  interpreting  the 
finds  and  the  contributions  of  the  many  fields 
of  learning  to  archaeological  evaluation.  The 
sites  selected  range  in  time  from  the  pre¬ 
historic  to  the  Merovingian  era  and  in  place 
from  Western  Europe  to  Africa,  India  and 
Mexico.  Recommended  as  a  well-written,  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  presentation  for  the 
general  reader  of  little  known  discoveries  of 
great  importance  in  deciphei'ing  tire  civilization 
of  the  past.”  J.  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  91:3945  S  1  ’66  HOw 


EYERLY.  JEANNETTE.  A  girl  like  me.  179p 
$3.75  Lippincott 

66-7765 

“Robin  James  begins  to  deceive  her  adoptive 
parents  concerning  her  friendship  for  an  un¬ 
desirable  boy,  but  fortunately  makes  herself 
obey  their  injunctions  in  time.  Time  has  run 
out  for  a  high  school  classmate  however,  and 
Robin  grieves  over  the  girl’s  pregnancy  and 
strives  to  help  her.  A  sub-plot  revolves  around 
Robin’s  sudden  curiosity  about  her  own  natural 
mother.”  (America) 


“Though  the  characters  are  high  school 
seniors,  the  story  should  strike  home  to  young¬ 
er  girls,  too.  The  treatment  is  sensitive  as 
well  as  sensible.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:554  N  5  ’66  80w  [YA] 

“[Robin]  has  a  school  life  recognizable  to 
most,  a  home  life  to  be  envied  by  many,  and 
an  incipient  sex-life  probably  familiar  to  more 
teenagers  than  we  are  prepared,  to  admit.  .  .  . 
It  is  while  visiting  Cass  [in  a  home  for  un¬ 
married  mothers]  that  Robin,  with  new-found 
insight  and  compassion,  comes  to  terms  with 
the  facts  of  her  own  illegitimate  birth  and  sub¬ 
sequent  adoption.  There  is  an  abrupt  fade-out 
at  this  point  and  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
problems  facing  poor  Cass  is  not  even  at¬ 
tempted.  Despite  this  particular  piece  of  moral 
evasiveness,  the  teenage  world  is  well  de¬ 
scribed.”  Deirdre  Wulf  , . . ,  , 

Book  Week  pl2  O  23  ’66  300w  [YA] 

“Considering  all  that  statistics  show  about 
the  large  number  of  pregnant  high-school 
brides,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  plight 
of  the  girl  who  gets  ‘in  trouble  is  cropping 
up  in  teen-age  novels.  .  .  .  [This  book]  does 
more  than  just  warn.  .  It  treats  the  quahty  of 
the  experience,  and  indicates  the  difference 
between  love  and  infatuation.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Eyerly 
treats  her  subject  skillfully.  The  dating  scenes 
.  .  .  are  convincing.  And  at  the  end  there  is 
more  than  just  relief  that  she  hasn  t  been 
‘caught,’  there  is  a  growing  awareness  ot 
moral  freedom.  It  is  ungracious  to  carp  when 
a  book  has  much  to  commend  it,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  Mrs.  Eyerly  introduced  a 
second  motif— the  girl’s  passionate  curiosity 
about  her  real  mother.  .  .  .  It  distracts  from 
the  main  theme.”  P. . M.  Daitry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  N  3  66 
450w 

Reviewed^yo^Mj  Graves^  ^  >6g  ^  [YA] 

Reviewed^y  .D-e  M^^rodericl^^  ^  g  ,gg  25Qw 

[YA] 


EYSENCK,  H.  J.  The  causes  and  cures  of 
neurosis:  an  introduction  to  modem  behaviour 
therapy  based  on  learning  theory  and  the 
principles  of  conditioning,  by  H.  J.  Eysenck 
and  S.  Rachman.  3l8p  il  $7.95  R.  Knapp,  box 
7234,  San  Diego  7,  Calif. 

616.85  Psychotherapy.  Neuroses  64-21700 
The  authors’  thesis  is  that  “abnormality  is 
regarded  ...  as  learned  habits  to  be  eliminated. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  anxiety,  hysterical, 
obsessive-compulsive,  sexual,  psychotic,  and 
children’s  disorders,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
behavior  therapy.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Well  recognized  behavior  theorists  discuss 
simply  the  subject  matter  .  .  .  from  a  theoret¬ 
ical  and  practical  standpoint.  The  experimen¬ 
tal  studies  and  the  clinical  publications  sup¬ 
porting  behavior  therapy  are  well  reviewed, 
bolstered  by  graphs,  tables,  and  an  extensive 
bibliography.  Some  other  theories  and  tech¬ 
niques  are  mentioned  but  not  treated.  .  .  .  The 
book  has  value  for  the  advanced  undergraduate 
and  the  professional.” 

Choice  3:365  Je  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Gregory 

New  Statesman  70:407  S  17  ’65  260w 
"[When  ‘behaviour  therapy’]  is  presented,  as 
it  is  by  Professor  Eysenck,  as  though  it  were 
the  sole  method  of  treatment  in  psychiatry  to 
be  based  on  scientific  method,  one  has  the  un¬ 
easy  suspicion  that  he  is  riding  a  hobby-horse. 

.  .  .  The  Eysenckian  approach  to  neurosis  and 
its  treatment  is  clearly  set  out  in  [this  book], 
which  in  spite  of  an  exasperating  supercilious¬ 
ness  [merits]  careful  study.  ...  It  is  well  with¬ 
in  the  grasp  of  any  reader  with  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  modern  psychology.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  neurosis,  addiction  and  behaviour  dis¬ 
order  involve  an  element  of  habit,  and  may  be 
modified  in  some  degree  by  methods  of  re¬ 
training  akin  to  conditioning,  human  beings  are 
unfortunately  a  good  deal  more  complex  than 
Professor  Eysenck  sees  fit  to  admit.  And  so 
too  are  their  nervous  systems.” 

TLS  p78  F  3  ’66  350w 


EYSENCK,  H.  J.,  ed.  Experiments  in  behaviour 
therapy:  readings  in  modern  methods  of 
treatment  of  mental  disorders  derived  from 
learning  theory.  558p  il  $15  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
616.89  Psychotherapy.  Learning,  Psychology 
of  63-19263 

A  “collection  of  42  post-1957  articles  (case 
histories,  theoretical  statements,  research  re¬ 
ports),  five  written  specially  for  publication  in 
this  book,  addressing  the  problems  of  applying 
modem  learning  theory,  particularly  reciprocal 
inhibition  and  operant  conditioning,  to  the 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  .  .  .  Eysenck’s 
introductory  comments  include  a  definition  of 
behaviour  therapy,  a  rebuttal  to  criticisms,  a 
proposal  for  training  and  research,  and  a  plea 
for  teamwork  with  the  medical  profession.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Subject  and  author  in¬ 
dexes. 


“The  book  is  a  forerunner  of  the  new 
international  journal.  Behaviour  Research  and 
Therapy,  and  an  attempt  to  replace  current 
orthodoxies  in  psychiatry.  Part  IV  includes 
nine  articles  on  behavior  therapy  with  chil¬ 
dren.  Primarily  a  graduate  text  but  suitable 
for  advanced  undergraduates.  Helpful  subject 
and  author  indices.  Recommended.” 

Choice  2:911  F  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Gregory 

New  Statesman  70:407  S  17  ’65  430w 


EYSENCK,  H.  J.  Smoking,  health  and  per¬ 
sonality.  166p  $4.9$  Basic  bks. 

613.8  Smoking  65-25233 

A  “leading  experimental  psychologist  rejects 
as  unproved  .  .  .  the  assertion  that  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer.  .  .  .  Conceding  that  there 
is  some  statistical  and  circumstantial  evidence 
of  a  connection  between  smoking  and  lung  can¬ 
cer,  Dr.  Eysenck  maintains  that  there  is 
equally  responsible  evidence  that  both  smoking 
and  lung  cancer  are  associated  with  a  specific 
personality  type  that  is,  so  to  speak,  cancer- 
prone.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Choice  3:332  Je  ’66  190w 
“This  survey  of  studies  relating  smoking 
and  cancer  brings  Dr.  Eysenck  back  to  his 
a  priori  position  that  more  research  is  needed, 
and  one  or  two  well-planned  and  well-ex- 
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EYSENCK,  H.  J. — Continued 
ecuted  studies  might  resolve  the  question.  His 
analysis  of  the  weakness  in  statistical  evidence, 
on  which  much  of  the  support  for  causality 
rests,  is  good.  .  .  .  The  hook  is  dull  reading 
except  for  logicians  and  is  recommended  for 
large  general  public  collections,  and  specialized 
psychology  libraries.”  Harold  Oatfieid 

Library  J  91:267  Ja  15  '66  300w 

"The  book  would  have  been  far  better  as  a 
reasoned  monograph.  .  .  .  To  argue  that 
smoking  does  not  cause  cancer  because  some 
personalities  are  more  susceptible  than  others 
is  logically  improper.  .  .  .  Eysenck  asserts 
causal  relations  between  introversion-extra¬ 
version  and  perceptual  phenomena  on  less 
evidence  than  there  is  for  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  smoking  and  cancer,  and  in  a  field  where 
a  great  deal  more  is  known  of  underlying 
mechanisms  than  he  appears  to  realise.”  R.  L. 
Gregory 

New  Statesman  70:407  S  17  '65  lOOw 

“There  are  weaknesses  in  his  -  grounds  of 
objection  to  the  accepted  view.  The  chief  of 
these  lies  in  the  differing  rigor  with  which  the 
evidence  is  scrutinized.  .  .  .  Eysenck’s  illustra¬ 
tive  analogies  are  somewhat  inaccurate.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  possible  to  agree  with  Eysenck  that 
atmospheric  pollution  is  probably  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  than  cigarette  smoking.  .  .  .  The 
medical  view  is  that  we  know  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  doing  all  we  can  to  discourage  cigarette 
smoking.  .  .  .  Medical  critics  consequently  find 
it  hard  to  give  Professor  Eysenck’s  book,  which 
would  delay  such  action  the  praise  which  its 
clarity  and  competence  might  otherwise  earn.” 
Aubrey  Lewis 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  F  17  ’66  5000w 
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FABER,  DORIS.  Captive  rivers:  the  story  of 

big  dams.  159p  il  lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 

627  Dams — Juvenile  literature  66-10454 

An  “appraisal  is  .  .  .  made  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  problems  that  occur 
in  building  the  world’s  great  dams.  The  book 
covers  the  question  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians 
who  had  to  be  forced  out  of  a  reservation  in 
violation  of  a  long-standing  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  the  controversial  Glen  Canyon 
projects,  and  ‘Operation  Noah,’  the  job  of 
saving  animals  from  the  backed-up  waters 
behind  Kariba  Dam  on  the  Zambezi  River.  The 
political  overtones  of  the  High  Aswan  Dam, 
Khrushchev  and  his  energy  race  challenge  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Batonga  crisis 
are  [described].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library 


“This  informative  treatment  of  a  subject  on 
which  little  material  is  available  except  in 
encyclopedias  and  periodicals  .  .  .  points  up  the 
social  and  industrial  significance  of  dam  build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance.  Respect  for  young 
readers  is  shown  by  the  straightforward  style 
and  exact  vocabulary,  with  emphasis  on  what 
is  desirable  and  useful  public  knowledge, 
rather  than  simplified  engineering.  The  book 
contains  statistical  tables  as  well  as  a  list 
of  films  and  their  sources.  Recommended  for 
general  purchase  by  school  and  public  libraries, 
but  especially  useful  in  schools.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:1717  Mr  15  ’66  120w 

“[This  book]  is  greatly  biased  in  favor  of  dam 
building  and  tends  to  lack  objectivity.  Mrs. 
Faber  says  that  the  Big  Muddy  ‘had  destroyed 
rich  bottom  land  and  kept  agriculture  from 
prospering  as  it  should,’  and  what  the  Missouri 
River  needed  was  a  plan  to  construct  a  series 
of  dams.  What  is  not  mentioned  is  that  over- 
grazing  of  cattle  and  lack  of  contour  plowing 
were  the  primary  factors  in  soil  being  stripped 
off  farms,  and  that  the  mud  during  floods 
actually  helped  enrich  the  soil,  as  the  Nile 
deposits  do.  ...  I  cannot  recommend  the  book 
very  highly  because  there  is  no  balancing  dis¬ 
cussion  of  why  dams  should  not  be  built.” 
R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:64  N  ’66  200w 


FABRICI US,  SARA.  See  Sandel.  C. 


FAECKE,  PETER.  The  firebugs;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Arnold  J.  Pomerans.  140p  $3.95 
Knopf 

65-11108 


“The  story  of  a  Polish  German  named 
Glonski  and  his  mad  determination  to  have 
a  son  who  is  racially  pure,  a  son  who  will  not 
have  to  endure  the  humiliations  he  did  as  a 
Polish  child  in  a  small  German  town,  Habel- 
schwert,  near  the  Czech  border.  The  action 
appears  to  take  place,  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Occupation.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Originally  published  in  German 
under  the  title  Die  Brandstifter. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:136  F  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  p29  F  27  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:260  Ag  20  ’65  lOOw 
“For  such  a  short  tale  ‘The  Firebugs’  is  in¬ 
credibly  complex  and  unnecessarily  complicated 
by  mannerisms.  .  .  .  Faecke  is  a  talented 

writer.  Many  of  the  scenes  have  power,  but 
he  has  chosen  his  fictional  manner  from,  of  all 
people.  Faulkner.  ...  It  is  understandable  why 
a  generation  of  German  novelists  (GUnter 
Grass,  Heinrich  Boll  and  others)  has  chosen 
to  face  up  to  the  Nazi  past  by  means  of  ex¬ 
perimental,  nonrealistic  techniques.  ...  In  the 
case  of  ‘The  Firebugs,’  the  author  has  gone 
far  afield  for  his  new  methods,  and  they  are 
more  distracting  than  illuminating.  Yet  the 
sound’  of  his  work  lingers  in  the  mind.  He 
writes  with  a  tough  lyricism  which  promsies 
more  interesting  and  more  fully  achieved  work 
in  the  future.”  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  9  '66  600w 
“There  are  few  first  novels,  in  German  or 
any  other  language,  that  are  as  intellectually 
adventurous  and  hence  as  demanding  as  this. 
The  Firebugs  is  a  most  difficult  book,  made 
more  so  by  a  translation  that  hits  a  new  low 
in  publishing.  The  number  of  distortions,  in¬ 
accuracies,  and  outright  mistakes  is  appalling. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  a  publisher  who 
has  done  more  for  German  authors  than  any 
other  firm  in  this  country  can  put  his  imprint 
on  this  slovenly  translation.”  J.  P.  Bauke 
Sat  R  49:42  Ja  22  '66  600w 
“Herr  Faecke  is,  in  the  form  of  his  novel, 
a  few  steps  farther  on  than  the  other  modern 
German  writers,  but  he  has  the  same  faults. 
That  is  to  say,  the  style  is  flawlessly  good  but 
it  does  not  soar:  above  all  because  there  is  no 
humour  ...  or  only  German  humour.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  indentation  of  paragraphs  and  no 
inverted  commas  (two  more  gratuitious  mod¬ 
ernisms)  and  though  it  may  not  always  matter 
(or  a  book  could  be  written  where  it  never 
mattered)  who  says  what,  in  The  Firebugs  it 
sometimes  does  matter  when  it  is  not  clear. 
We  feel  at  the  end  that  the  confusion  was  not 
worth  it.  .  .  .  The  great  merit  of  Herr  Faecke' s 
work  is  not  so  much  in  the  style  or  the  story 
but  in  what  it  has  to  say  about  the  Germans.” 
TLS  p709  Ag  19  ’65  500w 


FAGAN,  BRIAN  M.  Southern  Africa  during 
the  iron  age.  222p  il  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

939  Africa,  South — Antiquities  Iron  age 

65-27031 

“This  first  volume  on  Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara  .  .  incorporates  both  historical  and 
archaeological  evidence  to  reconstruct  tribal 
life  prior  to  the  colonial  period.  Fagan  also  has 
included  a  good  deal  of  his  own  recent  re¬ 
search.”.  (Choice)  “Fagan  served  as  keeper 
of  prehistory  at  the  Livingstone  Museum  in 
Zambia  between  1959  and  1965.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:460  J1  ’66  80w 

“The  most  up-to-date  presentation  of  this 
area  s  early  past.  .  .  .  Line  drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  maps  greatly  enhance  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  work.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:3416  J1  ’66  lOOw 

‘‘In  a.  Preface,  Fagan  informs  the  reader 
that  the  text  of  the  book  was  completed  prior 
to  a  recent  revision  of  much  of  the  terminology 
for  the  different  periods  and  cultures  of  African 
prehistory.  A  lack  of  uniformity  has  long 
plagued  the  technical  literature  on  African  ar¬ 
cheology  and  prehistory,  and  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate  that  the  text  of  the  volume  under 
review  does  not  include  a  table  or  chart  show- 
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ing  the  various  cultural  sequences  and  the 
names  they  are  given  by  different  authors.  .  .  . 
If  further  editions  of  Southern  Africa  are 
planned  .  such  a  chart  should  have  priority 
over  all  other  revisions.  In  the  meantime, 
lagan  s  present  volume  must  stand  as  one  of 
the  best  available  introductions  to  the  prehis¬ 
tory  of  Central  and  South  Africa.”  F.  P.  Co- 
nant 

Natur  Hist  75:11  Ag  ’66  420w 
"Backed  by  several  radio-carbon  dates,  and 
using  the  hints  provided  by  students  of  Portu¬ 
guese  records  and  contemporary  tribal  life, 
Fagan  shows  how  the  ‘unrewarding  gyrations 
of  barbarous  tribes’  represent  patterns  of 
migration,  trade  and  social  change  which  form 
an  intelligible  and  significant  history.  The 
maps  and  drawings,  and  the  imaginatively 
chosen  illustrations,  complement  the  text  in 
demonstrating  that  Southern  Africa  is  no  mean 
companion  to  the  other  'Ancient  Peoples  and 
Places’  in  this  series."  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  71:697  My  13  ’66  ISOw 
TLS  p711  Ag  4  ’66  500w 


FAGET,  MAX.  Manned  space  flight;  coordi¬ 
nating  ed:  James  V.  Bernardo.  176p  il  $2.95 
Holt 

629.45  Space  flight  65-23272 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss 
some  of  the  technical  problems  facing  the 
builders  of  manned  spacecraft,  and  to  explain 
Ihe  various  facets  of  science  which  came  into 
play  in  the  engineering  solutions  of  these 
problems.  .  .  .  The  general  intention  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  fundamental  concepts.”  (Pref)  The 
author  is  the  assistant  director  for  engineering 
and  development  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  13  ’66 
lOOw 

"The  book  is  particularly  for  the  mechanical¬ 
ly  minded  young  person.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Faget]  under¬ 
stands  spaceships  and,  without  any  sensation¬ 
alism  whatever,  describes  them.  The  book  is 
packed  with  information.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  42:330  Je  '66  IGOw  [YA] 
“This  is  written  by  an  expert  in  the  field. 
.  .  .  However,  authenticity  is  only  part  of  a 
good  book  and  this  title  has  many  editorial, 
and  a  few  technical  errors.  .  .  .  Recommended, 
with  the  above  reservations.”  O.  V.  Fortier 
Library  J  91:1071  F  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 


FAGG,  JOHN  EDWIN.  Cuba,  Haiti,  &  the 
Dominican  Republic.  181p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95 

Prentice-Hall 

972.9  Cuba — -History.  Haiti — History.  Do¬ 
minican  Republic — History  65-23298 

A  "history  of  Cuba  and  the  Island  of  His- 
panola  from  the  days  of  Columbus  to  the 
present  time.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


FAGG,  WILLIAM.  Tribes  and  forms  in  African 
art.  19p  122il  $12.50  Tudor 

732  Sculpture,  African.  Ethnology — Africa 

65-9192 

The  author,  who  is  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
African  collections  at  the  British  Museum, 
says  in  his  Preface:  “This  book  embodies  and 
amplifies  the  selection  of  African  sculptures 
which  I  made,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Congress 
for  Cultural  Freedom,  for  the  exhibition  Africa: 
100  Stamme.  100  Meisterwerlie  during  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Festival  of  1964.  The  same  group  of  sculp¬ 
tures  was  exhibited  in  the  Mus6e  des  Arts 
DScoratifs  in  Paris  in  the  closing  months  of 
that  year.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  based  on  the  same 
principle  of  using  one  sculpture  from  each  of 
a  large  number  of  tribes  to  illustrate  the 
separateness  of  their  traditions  of  formal  de¬ 
sign.  ...  In  addition,  22  works  from  as  many 
more  tribes  have  been  included.”  Bibliography. 


Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  60w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:846  D  2  ’66  300w 
“The  sculptures,  of  course,  are  spectacular, 
and  the  notes  are  authoritative  and  succinct. 
Since  this  is  partly  a  reference  book,  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  thing  as  an  alphabetical  index  would  have 
helped.  ‘Zulu’  comes  last,  but  ‘Anyang,’  if 
you  are  looking  for  it,  comes  in  the  middle.” 
John  Canaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  D  5  ’65  80w 
"[Mr.  Fagg’s]  brief  commentaries  .  .  .  are 
often  shrewd  and  perceptive,  especially  for  the 
areas  he  knows  best.  But  it  is  difficult  in  a 
brief  paragraph  to  give  more  than  a  hint,  if 
even  that,  of  either  the  aesthetic  quality  or 
the  social  and  cultural  significance  of  the 
pieces  illustrated,  and  inevitably  some  of  his 
comments  are  bound  to  seem  a  little  perfunc¬ 
tory.  In  general  (though  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions)  the  standard  of  the  photog¬ 
raphs  falls  a  little  short  of  that  so  admirably 
achieved  by  M.  List  in  Mr.  Fagg’s  earlier 
volume  on  Nigerian  Images  [BED  1964],  .  .  . 
But  the  best  of  the  photographs  are  very  good 
indeed,  and  Mr.  Fagg  has  certainly  achieved 
his  aim  of  illustrating,  on  a  continent-wide 
basis,  the  range,  variety  and  imaginative  scope 
of  African  sculp  true.” 

TLS  p588  J1  7  ’66  700w 


FAHEY,  JOHN.  Inland  empire:  D.  C.  Corbin 
and  Spokane.  270p  il  maps  $5.95  Univ.  of 
Wash,  press 

385  Corbin.  Daniel  Chase.  Heinze,  Frederick 
Augustus.  Spokane — History.  Railroads 

65-10816 

An  “account  of  Corbin’s  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  his  adopted  community,  from  a  ham¬ 
let  in  the  mid-1880s  to  the  largest  city  and 
most  important  railroad  center  between  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Pacific  Coast  before  World  War 
I.  Its  .  .  .  treatment  of  Corbin’s  career, 

in  the  context  of  the  larger  developments  in  the 
area,  throws  .  .  .  light  on  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography. 


"Fagg  is  well-known  for  his  text,  Latin 
America:  A  General  History  (1963).  The  item 
at  hand  gives  stories  of  the  three  nations  3  or 
4  times  the  length  of  those  appearing  in  the 
text,  and  in  doing  so  constitutes  an  admirable 
substitute.  There  may  be  a  few  changes  from 
one  composition  to  the  other — in  the  text.  Cas¬ 
tro’s  warriors  were  ‘rum-swilling’  as  they  en¬ 
tered  Havana,  while  here  they  are,  ‘on  their 
leader’s  orders,  abstemious’— but  in  the  main 
this  is  a  larger  version  of  the  historical  nar¬ 
rative,  more  easily  read  and  comprehended  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  time  to  explain.” 

Choice  3:250  My  '66  llflw 
J  Am  Hist  53:192  Je  ’66  220w 


"In  order  to  understand  why  the  Caribbean 
is  such  a  trouble  spot  today,  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  U.S.  relationship  to  it.  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  have  some  understanding  of  the 
evolution  of  these  countries.  This  Professor 
Fagg  (chairman  of  the  history  department. 
New  York  University,  and  director  of  its  Por- 
tuguese-Brazilian  Center)  has  done,  although 
he  presents  no  new  viewpoint  or  critical  anal¬ 
ysis.  The  development  of  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  presented  almost  too 
cursory,  but  that  of  Cuba  is,  excellent  in  that 
one  is  given  a  clear  picture  how  and  why  our 
relations  with  Cuba  are  in  such  a  turmoil  to¬ 
day.  A  critical  and  annotated  bibliography  of 
sources  on  these  three  countries  make  this  book 
a  worthy  item  for  purchase  by  college  and  all 
public  libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:106  Ja  1  ’66  130w 


“There  are  maps  showing  the  routes  of  the 
railroads  and  photographs  of  Corbin  and  the 
early  railroads.  Fahey  has  accomplished  his 
stated  purpose  of  writing  .  .  .  ‘this  career 
study  of  Daniel  Chase  Corbin  ...  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  role  played  by  early  local  railroads 
in  establishing  Spokane,  Washington,  as  the 
center  of  this  inland  area.’  Recommended  for 
libraries  with  collections  specializing  in  western 
Canada,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  Western 
economic  and  railroad  history.” 

Choice  2:902  F  ’66  200w 
“A  well -researched  account.  .  .  .  Although 
Corbin  was  not  an  ‘empire  builder’  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  [James  J.]  Hill — and  not  all  that 
he  touched  turned  to  gold — his  accomplishments 
were  of  sufficient  regional  importance  to  de¬ 
serve  scholarly  attention.  This  attractive  and 
informative  book  meets  that  need.  It  should 
be  welcomed  by  railroad  buffs  and  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  growth  of  Spokane  or  the 
economic  history  of  the  Inland  Empire.”  J.  A. 
Jonasson 

J  Am  Hist  53:141  Je  ’66  450w 


FAIR,  A.  A.  Widows  wear  weeds  [bv]  A.  A. 
Fair  (Erie  Stanley  Gardner).  219p  $3.50  Mor¬ 
row 

66-2983 

“Donald  Lam.  Bertha  Cool  and  Elsie  Brand 
get  involved  with  blackmail,  mudrer,  large 
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FAIR,  A.  A. — Continued 

sums  of  money  and  vintage  champagne.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Best  Sell  26:81  My  16  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3473  J1  ’66  40w 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  72:635  O  28  ’66  40w 
“Standard  Fair,  which  is  quite  enough  to 
make  me  happy.  Blackmail,  champagne  and 
murder  provide  Donald  Lam  with  a  puzzle 
which  is  crisply  told  and  constantly  surprising 
— including  one  successful  rule-breaking  that 
only  an  Old  Master  could  achieve.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  My  29  ’66  40w 
“Full  of  the  old  bounce,  but  fractured  par¬ 
agraphing  continues  to  annoy.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  40w 


FAIR,  RONALD  L.  Hog  butcher.  182p  $4.60 
Harcourt 

66-19486 

“Set  in  contemporary  Chicago,  [this]  is  the 
story  of  two1  10-year-old  Negro  boys,  Wilford 
and  Earl,  who  witness  the  accidental  shooting 
of  their  friend,  a  local  sports  hero,  by  two 
policemen.  In  a  Police  Department  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  accidental  nature  of  the  shooting 
and  the  small  riot  that  followed  it,  Wilford  is 
pressured  to  change  his  testimony.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  a  decision,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  adults  he  admires  have 
set  him  a  poor  example  by  switching  their 
stories.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:207  S  16  ’66  190w 

"Hog  Butcher  is  a  savagely  ironic  title  for 
a  simple,  underwritten  novel  with  a  tender  and 
moving  ending.  Chicago,  the  welfare  city,  is 
butchering  the  innocent  and  the  powerless.  .  .  . 
Once  a  ghetto  adult  is  inside  the  system  of  the 
welfare  city,  he  is  all  but  lost.  Fair  takes  you 
inside  the  long  odds.  His  hard  point  is  that  a 
man  may  maintain  his  outer  dignity  by  bluff, 
but  his  integrity  can  only  be  preserved  at  the 
cost  of  his  livelihood.”  Morris  Renek 

Book  Week  p8  O  2  ’66  260w 

Christian  Century  83:1057  Ag  31  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Louise  Giles 

Library  J  91:3764  Ag  ’66  120w 

“While  Mr.  Fair’s  insight  into  the  Negro 
mind,  and  his  life  in  the  ghetto  is  perceptive, 
his  book  is  marred  by  a  one-sided,  over¬ 
simplified  indictment  of  the  white  power  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  Negroes  who  are  a  part  of  it. 
.  .  .  His  characters  often  use  strong  language 
and  discuss  unsavory  subjects,  but  they  are 
very  much  the  voices  of  this  quarter  and 
similar  quarters  in  large  cities  throughout  the 
country.  An  interesting  book  if  one  realizes  the 
bias.  Might  be  well  for  librarians  to  read  be¬ 
fore  purchasing.” 

Library  J  91:5781  N  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 

“Awkwardly  written,  [this  book]  attempts  to 
force  its  characters  into  a  plot  contrived  for 
the  maximum  in  ironic  paradox.  The  predictable 
cast  of  characters  is  there:  the  aspiring  Negro 
cop,  the  spineless  Toms,  the  strong-willed  moth¬ 
er,  the  smoothly  urbane  Negro  lawyer  bottling 
up  passions  that  would  rumple  his  three-piece 
suit,  and  finally  the  little  boy  who  cannot  tell 
a  lie.  But  at  times  the  writing  comes  alive. 

.  .  .  At  these  moments  Fair  captures  the  per¬ 
sonal  horror  of  a  Negro’s  life  in  the  ghettos.” 

Newsweek  68:89A  S  5  ’66  350w 

“[This  story]  is  so  well  handled  by  the  au¬ 
thor  that  even  the  cynical  will  find  the  ending 
plausible.  Ronald  L.  Fair  skillfully  contrasts 
the  idea  of  goodnes  and  the  image  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  covered  with  filth  and  smothered  by 
frustration.  There  are  moments  of  weak  dia¬ 
logue,  and  far  too  many  clichds,  which  would 
limit  the  book’s  impact  were  it  not  for  the 
overriding  power  and  drama  of  the  boy’s  mo¬ 
ment  of  truth.  ...  If  the  novel  were  longer, 
and  more  naturalistic,  it  could  become  the 
final  part  of  a  Chicago  trilogy,  the  first  two- 
thirds  having  been  written  bv  James  T 
Farrell  and  Nelson  Algren.  .  .  .  But  the  book’s 
topicality  is  not  its  strong  point.  Instead  of 
being  a  fine  book  about  Chicago  that  happens 
to  be  a  novel,  it’s  a  fine  novel  that  happens  to 
be  about  some  people  in  Chicago.”  J.  R. 
Greenya 

Sat  R  49:36  S  3  ’66  550w 


FALK,  RICHARD  A.,  ed.  The  strategy  of 
world  order;  ed.  by  Richard  A.  Falk  [and] 
Saul  H.  Mendlovitz.  4v  $14;  pa  v  1-2  ea 
$2.50;  v3-4  ea  $3.50;  set  $10  World  law  fund, 
11  W  42d  st,  New  York  36.  N.Y. 

327  International  relations.  International 
law.  United  Nations.  Disarmament 

66-14524 

These  volumes  bring  together  “material 
dealing  with  international  relations,  interna¬ 
tional  law,  international  organizations,  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  [They]  consider  the  world’s  major 
social  problems  .  .  .  and  examine  most  of  the 
lines  of  plausible  solution.  .  .  .  [The  study 
concentrates]  upon  the  process  of  transition 
from  the  present  system  of  world  order  to  the 
Clark-Sohn  system  considered  as1  one  model  of 
a  new  basis  for  world  order  .  .  .  [and]  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  control  of  violence 
in  a  new  international  society.  .  .  .  Vol.  I, 
Toward  a  Theory  of  War  Prevention;  Vol.  n. 
International  Law;  Vol.  IH,  The  United  Na¬ 
tions;  Vol.  IV,  Disarmament  and  Economic 
Development  [each  obtainable  separately].” 
(Sat  R)  Bibliographical  references. 


Sat  R  49:77  My  21  ’66  150w 
“The  contributions  are  papers  by  som#*  80 
authors  from  a  dozen  countries,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  source  materials  such  as  the  texts  of 
treaties,  debates  in  the  United  Nations,  court 
decisions  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  [The  materials] 
are  for  the  most  part  well  chosen,  .  .  .  al¬ 
though  I  found  some  of  the  papers  appalling, 
as  samples  of  contemporary  thinking  on  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  .  .  .  The  term  ‘strategy’ 
.  .  .  gives  the  impression  that  at  least  pro¬ 
posed  contingent  plans  of  action  exist,  aimed 
at  achieving  a  state  of  affairs  conceived  as 
world  order.  The  materials  do  not  justify  this 
expectation.”  Anatol  Rapoport 

Sci  Am  215:129  O  ’66  6950w 


FALK,  ROBERT.  The  Victorian  mode  in  Ameri¬ 
can  fiction,  1865-1885.  188p  $5  Mich,  state 

univ.  press 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism 

64-21643 

The  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  here  “seeks  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  period  between  1865  and  1885  as  a 
‘cycle’  of  literary  history  with  recognizable 
stages  of  development  and  during  which  con¬ 
scious  attitudes  and  techniques  of  expression 
were  propounded.  The  particular  ‘vision  of 
reality’  which  prevailed  in  those  years  is  traced 
through  some  of  the  major  fiction  of  the  period. 
•  .  •  The  opening  chapter  suggests  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  orthodoxy  of  dissent  in  his¬ 
torical  interpretation  of  the  period.  Succeeding 
chapters  trace  the  variety  of  factors  and  con¬ 
figurations  which  constitute  the  Victorian  Mode 
in  fiction.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


[A]  distinctive  contribution  to  the  study  of 
realism  in  America.  .  .  .  Such  qualifications  as 
I  have  in  praise  of  the  book  may  partly  derive 
from  its  attempting  too  much  in  too  few  pages. 
Partly  I  think  that  Mr.  Falk  has  not  broken 
sharply  enough  from  standard  conceptions  of 
realism.  .  .  [He]  tends  to  look  upon  realism 

as  transitional  between  romanticism  and  na¬ 
turalism.  .  .  .  Although  he  frequently  touches 
upon  the  relation  of  realism  and  philosophical 
pragmatism,  ...  he  does  not  explore  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
certain,  that  his  work  fulfils  his  ‘hope  of  saying 
something  new  about  an  old  subject.’  that  it 
says  this  well,  and  that  it  ought  to  shift  sub¬ 
stantially  our  understanding  of  American  fiction 
during  the  period.”  George  Arms 
Am  Lit  37:488  Ja  ’66  470w 
“[Professor  Falk’s]  central  argument  and  gen¬ 
eral  approach  cannot  be  faulted:  whereas  other 
interpreters  have  noted  a  ‘disparity  between 
the  literary  accomplishments  and  the  social 
background  of  the  era,’  he  attempts  ‘to  dis- 
cover  certain  elements  of  unity  within  it’  and 
to  show  that  it  comprises  a  recognizable  literary 
period,  that  of  ‘Victorian  Realism.’  .  .  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  [he]  wholly  succeeds 
in  his  ambitious  undertaking.  Many  of  his 
assertions  remain  insufficiently  demonstrated 
•  w  LHls]  promise  of  a  literary  interpretation 
suffers  equally  from  a  tendency  to  point,  assert 
or  rely  on  a  consensus  view.  .  .  [Hel  sugvpqti 
more  questions  than  answers — but  then  that 

Jules  Chamet°ziveVery  S°°d  and  USeful  book’” 
New  Eng  Q  39:403  S  ’66  800w 
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FALK,  S1GNI  LENEA.  Archibald  MacLeish. 
189p  $3.50  Twayne;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ. 
press 

811  MacLeish,  Archibald  65-24216 

“This  book  attempts  an  evaluation  of  the 
writer  as  poet,  dramatist,  essayist,-  and  literary 
critic.  ...  in  covering  his  career  chronologically 
from  the  twenties  to  the  present.  Miss  Falk 
creates  a  framework  of  MacLeish' s  literary  de¬ 
velopment  and  places  this  against  the  literary 
development  in  the  U.S.”  (Choice)  Chronology, 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:272  My  ’66  60w 
“More  a  review  of  MacLeish’ s  accomplish¬ 
ments  than  a  critical  interpretation.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  rather  humdrum  and  lifeless  con¬ 
sisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  short  mechanical 
statements  of  fact  snapped  one  to  the  other. 
According  to  the  publisher,  'This  biographical 
and  critical  study  encompasses  the  full  range 
of  the  literary  and  public  career  of  Archibald 
MacLeish.’  Because  of  the  book’s  length,  how¬ 
ever,  Miss  Falk’s  treatment  is  somewhat  su¬ 
perficial.  Although  her  study  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  ‘definitive,’  it  will  prove  valuable  to 
the  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  graduate 
student  desiring  an  introduction  to  MacLeish 
and  his  works.” 

Choice  3:305  Je  ’66  140w 


FALK,  STANLEY  L.  Decision  at  Leyte.  S30p 
pi  maps  $5.95  Norton 

940.54  Leyte,  Battle  of,  1944.  Philippine 
Sea,  Battles  of  the,  1944.  World  War, 
1939-1945 — Pacific  Ocean  65-13035 

“I  have  tried  to  blend  into  one  narrative 
an  account  of  the  fighting  in  the  air,  at  sea, 
and  on  the  ground — for  the  struggle  for  Leyte 
was  carried  on  simultaneously  in  all  three 
settings.  ...  I  have  [also]  woven  into  this 
account  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Japanese 
side  of  the  story,  for  an  understanding  of 
Japanese  actions  and  intentions  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  the  great  battle 
for  Leyte.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“Falk’S  recording  of  the  Japanese  side  of 
the  campaign  is  well  rounded  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  His  proposal  for  an  integrated  history 
of  American  military  operations  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  is  fair  to  question 
how  well  he  has  accomplished  his  objective. 
.  .  .  Approximately  twoi-thirds  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  preliminary  planning  and  with 
the  naval  battles  off  Leyte.  This  apportion¬ 
ment  leaves  too  few  pages  for  a  really  adequate 
treatment  of  the  ground  and  air  battles.  . 

On  occasions,  Falk  makes  very  broad  general¬ 
izations.  .  .  .  One  may  also  wonder  at  his  'exact 
knowledge  of  General  Yamashita’s  ‘inner  feel¬ 
ings’  and  of  Admiral  Toyada’s  heaviness  of 
heart  about  Japan’s  prospects  for  victory. 
Since  there  are  no  footnotes  and  no  bibliog¬ 
raphy  beyond  a  general  statement  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sources 
of  factual  information.”  R.  F.  Futreli 
Am  Hist  R  72:337  O  ’66  440w 


“This  book  makes  up  in  drama  what  it  lacks 
in  balance  and  documentation..  Personalities 
dominate  the  story  and  the  author  strives  to 
create  characters  comparable  to  Shakespeare  s 
giants.  When  they  just  will  not  cooperate,  he 
is  not  above  rewriting  their  scripts.  .  .  .  this 
book  is  exciting,  and  while  it  covers  land,  sea, 
and  air  operations,  it  nevertheless  leaves  O. 
Vann  Woodward’s  The  Battle  for,T-‘eyt,e  Gulf 
[BRD  1947]  the  real  victor  on  the  field  ot 
military  history.”  „  „„„ 

J  Am  Hist  53:422  S  ’66  210w 

“The  author  seems  to  have  used  official  his¬ 
tories  of  the  four  U.S.  services  and  Japanese 
histories  and  records  of  their  military.  Ine 
volume  begins  with  MacArthur  s  escape  to 
Australia  in  1942  and  continues  with  the  first 
preparatory  planning  in  the  spring  of  1944.  ine 
strategy  of  the  admirals  and  generals,  of  both 
sides  is  well  reported  and  seems  fair  to  all 
concerned.  Included  are  many  unusual  _  in¬ 
cidents  of  sea,  air,  and  land  battles.  This  is 
a  very  good  general  and  popular  account  tor 
most  public  libraries.”  R.  P.  Bartolini 

Library  J  91:1416  Mr  15  66  130w 


“Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  [the  campaign]  Stanley  E.  Falk  has 
enough  additional  information  and  interesting 
opinions  to  be  worth  reading.  In  general  this 
is  good,  solid  military  history.’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ap  17  ’66  80w 


FALKUS,  HUGH.  The  stolen  years:  il.  by 
David  Cobb.  130p  $3.95  World  pub. 

B  or  92  66-22868 

These  are  “tales  of  boyhood  among  the  Essex 
marshes  and  the  estuaries  of  Devon.  .  .  .  The 
eighteen  small  stories  Falkus  tells  are  all 
concerned  with  fishing  and  hunting  incidents 
and  some  general  information  on  what  it’s  like 
to  grow  up  on  the  water.  Hugh  and  his  father 
are  usually  the,  protagonists.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Although  rather  obviously  not  destined  for 
any  anthologies,  some  of  the  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  evoke  quite  well  the  rush  of  water 
against  boats,  the  joys  and  frustrations  of  small 
battles  against  the  elements,  and  the  hunger 
of  people,  particularly  young  people,  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  recognition.”  J.  L.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  26:331  D  1  ’66  180w 
“[This]  beautifully  written  account  of  a 
halcyon  past,  is  really  a  tribute  to  [the 
author’s]  kind  and  generous  father,  under 
whose  tutelage  he  landed  his  first  fish  at  the 
age  of  four.  The  father  and  his  friend,  old 
Puggy  Dimmind,  introduced  Hugh  to  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  ‘sea-lavender  covered  marshlands, 
where  there  is  not  sound  but  a  distant  sea 
and  the  curlews  crying.’  Hugh  Falkus,  natural¬ 
ist,  writer,  and  film  director  for  the  B.B.C., 
lived  as  a  boy  on  a  variety  of  boats  near  the 
Essex  marshes  and  the  estuaries  of  Devon. 
.  .  .  The  book,  and  especially  Chapter  14, 

‘Stranger  on  the  Shore,’  is  faintly  reminiscent 
of  that  other  delightful  account  of  life  near  the 
Thames  River,  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  by 
Kenneth  Grahame  [BRD  1908].”  Marian 
Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:4096  S  15  ’66  230w 


FALL,  BERNARD  B.,  jt.  ed.  The  Viet-Nam 
reader.  See  Raskin,  M„  G. 


FALL,  BERNARD  B.  Viet-Nam  witness,  1953- 
66.  363p  il  maps  $6.95  Praeger 
959.7  Viet  Nam — History  66-18898 

“Organized  here  tinder  six  headings  are  26 
reprints  of  articles  or  excerpts  from  articles 
published  since  1953  by  the  author  in  [various] 
magazines.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S,  Kearney 

America  115:211  Ag  27  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  HandLin 

Atlantic  218:142  J1  ’66  400w 
“While  few  vmuld  question  Mr.  Fall’s 
credentials  as  the  most  substantial  student  of 
the  war  in  any  language,  this  collection  of  his 
essays  suggests  that  Fali  (like  the  resit  of  us) 
has  passionate  feelings  about  the  the  war, 
has  sometimes  changed  his  mind,  and  has 
often,  been  wrong.  Some  of  Fall’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  present  negotiating  positions  are,  in 
my  opinion,  mistaken.”  Staug'hton  Lynd 
Book  Week  pi  J1  17  ’66  1800w 
“Fall  wants  us  to  accept  all  of  his  work  as 
‘social  science  research,’  as  detached  scholar¬ 
ship,  whereas  in  fact  he  has  given  us  frequent¬ 
ly  in,  combination,  both  scholarship  and  par¬ 
tisanship.  I  welcome  both,  but  I  prefer  that 
their  different  characteristics  be  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  so  that  the  unwary  reader  may  study 
the  one  and  argue  the  other.  The  reader,  wary 
or  otherwise  .  .  will  learn  much  about  Viet 

Nam;  and  also  much  about  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  knowledgeable  French  critics  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Viet  Nam.”  F.  N.  Trager 
Book  Week  pi  J1  17  ‘66  1750w 
Choice  3:702  O  ’66  120w 
Christian  Century  83:686  My  25  ’66  50w 
Economist  221:58  O  1  ’66  240w 


“Professor  Fall  presents  details  to  which 
students  of  our  military  and  political  tangle 
in  Vietnam  must  give  attention.  .  .  .  He 

writes  easily,  and  he  has  labored  here  by 
organization,  cross  references,  and  footnoted 
updating  to  make  his  work  clear.  But  occa¬ 
sional  repetition,  views  altered  or  confused  by 
the  passage  of  time,  bits  and  pieces  of  judg¬ 
ment  strewn  along  the  way  frequently  make 
comprehension  difficult.  Vietnam  also  could 
use  a  fuller  Southeast  Asian  context  than 
Professor  Fall  gives  it  For  academic  libraries 
interested  in  Vietnam  research.”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  91:2502  My  15  ’66  llOw 
Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Mirsky 

Nation  202:781  Je  27  ’66  1400w 

Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:32  Je  4  ’66  420w 
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FALL,  B.  B. — Continued, 

“[These]  essays  remain  instructive  as  his¬ 
tory  and  illuminating  as  analysis.  But.  above 
all  they  are  the  cry  of  the  Chorus  in  our 
tragedy,  invoking  the  past  and  admonishing 
of  the  future  at  every  significant  turn,  com¬ 
manding  ever  more  attention  as  the  plot  be¬ 
comes  their  vindication.  .  .  .  [Their  great 

value]  however,  lies  not  in  the.  information 
[they]  impart  but  in  the  experience  [they] 
afford.  .  .  .  [Fall]  understands  American  ob¬ 
jectives  in  Vietnam  and  even  has  some  sym¬ 
pathy  for  them  He  appreciates  the  plight  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  even  without  sympathy 
for  them.  .  .  .  The  end  of  the  conflict,  he 
believes,  lies  in  the  restoration  of  political 
order  in  South  Vietnam.”  Max  Frankel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  22  ’66  1050w 
New  Yorker  42:165  Je  4  ’66  150w 
“One  of  the  greatest  values  of  this  study 
is  that  it  is  a  compilation  of.  articles  .  .  . 
updated  and  commented  upon  in  the  light  of 
developments,  but  not  changed  from  the  time 
of  the  writing.  One  can,  therefore,  see  clearly 
just  what  data  and  opinions  were  available  to 
policy-makers,  and  how  right  the  scholar  was 
and  how  mistaken  the  decision-maker.  .  .  . 
The  American  public  finds  it  hard  to  accept 
the  fact  that  its  highest  officials,  all  very  able 
men,  could  possibly  have  been  as  wrong  as 
the  situation  suggests.  .  .  .  For  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  [the  viewpoint]  must  be  supported 
by  massive  proof  and  finely  reasoned  argu¬ 
ments  by  a  master  of  the  subject.  Fortunately, 
Bernard  Fall  is  such  a  master  and  does  pro¬ 
vide  the  finely  reasoned  arguments  in  his  Viet- 
Nam  Witness.”  David  Schoenbrun 

Sat  R  49:23  My  28  ’66  1850w 


FALLACI,  ORIANA.  If  the  sun  dies:  tr.  from 
the  Italian  by  Pamela  Swinglehurst.  403p  $7.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

301.24  Astronautics  and  civilization.  Fallaci, 
Oriana.  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  66-23576 

This  “writer,  concerned  about  the  space 
age,  visited  many  NASA  bases  and  similar 
science  locations  in  the  U.S.  [and  here  re¬ 
cords  her]  reactions  to  a  changing  world,  .  .  . 
[describing]  how  the  space  age  looks  to  a 
thoroughgoing  traditionalist — and  how  it  feels 
to  an  outsider.”  (Library  J)  Published  in 
Italian  as  Se  il  Sole  Muore.  Index. 


“[The]  theme  [of  this  book]  is  the  future. 
Sometimes  this  future  looks  like  the  moon, 
sometimes  like  Mars,  or  a  rocket  at  lift-off, 
or  that  state  of  mind  called  America.  Always, 
underneath,  it  is  the  five  billion  years  left 
before  the  sun  dies.  .  .  .  [Here  are]  the  original 
astronauts,  alive  in  three  dimensions,  perhaps 
four.  Here  are  the  lesser  astronauts  of  the 
second  and  third  batches  .  .  .  each  percep¬ 
tively  drawn  squarely  on  the  page  in  full 
color.  Here,  too,  are  .  .  .  Willy  Ley,  the  rocket 
expert  who  fled  before  the  Nazis  in  1935, 
Wemher  von  Braun,  the  rocket  expert  who 
made  his  smooth  get-away  from  Peenemtinde 
in  1945,  Ernst  Stuhlinger,  the  rocket  expert 
who  broke  it  to  Oriana  that  the  moon’s  surface 
is  black,  not  gold.  .  .  .  With  mighty  NASA 
itself,  Miss  Fallaci  never  even  asks  for  an 
interview.  Throughout  her  chronicle  Oriana  is 
something  of  a  Model  1966  Alice.  Perhaps  she 
is  afraid.”  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  17  ’66 
750w 

“The  reviewer  must  hesitate  even  on  classing 
this  book  as  ‘science.’  The  author  calls  it  ‘the 
diary  of  a  journey  inside  my  conscience  and 
my  memory,’  then  says  she  does  not  believe  in 
objectivity:  how  is  one  to  take  the  words  that 
appear  to  be  direct  quotes  from  persons  well 
known  to  science?  .  .  .  Not  for  everyone;  try  it 
in  larger  libraries  and  be  ready  to  stock  up  if  it 
catches  on.”  R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  91:5412  N  1  '66  150w 
"A  dialogue  between  two  generations,  one 
earth-oriented,  the  other  space-oriented,  is 
addressed  to  the  author’s  father  with  whom 
she  argue®  about  the  past  and  the  future. 
This  unusual  personal  approach  makes  for  a 
polemical  book  and  may  be  too  introspective, 
too  speculative,  for  most  young  people.” 

Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  90w  [VA] 
“[This]  book  about  our  astronauts  and  space 
program  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest,  most 
literate,  most  honest,  and,  ultimately,  most 
moving  of  the  vast  stew  of  books  about  space 
that  has  been  pouring  out.  .  .  .  TThe  author’s] 
portraits  of  the  great  figures  of  space  .  .  are 
delightfully  candid,  fresh,  shrewd,  and  full  of 


humor.  Despite  the  almost  fictional  quality  of 
the  book’s  format  and  style,  her  descriptions 
are  extremely  accurate — but  so  frank  that  one 
wonders  how  her  subjects  are  going  to  react 
when  they  read  them.”  _  „  „„„ 

N  &\ai  Vnrlfpr  42:24fi  D  2  fi6  280w 


FALLS,  CYRIL.  The  battle  of  Caporetto  [maps 
drawn  by  John  Carnes],  202p  $4.50  Lippincott 
940.4  Caporetto,  Battle  of,  1917  66-10345 

This  volume  in  the  Great  Battles  of  History 
series  “recounts  the  story  of  Caporetto  and 
the  men  who  fought  there,  including  a  pre¬ 
viously  unkown  German  captain  .  .  .  Erwin 
Rommel.  The  author  also  analyzes  the  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible  factors  in  the  situation 
that  prevented  the  Austro-Germans  from  gain¬ 
ing  the  victory  that  at  one  point  seemed  al¬ 
most  in  hand.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“This  volume  will  not  have  the  appeal  for 
younger  readers  that  was  present  in  many 
of  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  .  .  .  The 
author  does  little  properly  to  situate  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  historical  context,  presuming  knowledge 
of  leaders  and  men  that  could  hardly  be 
present  in  the  readers.  The  battle  and  move¬ 
ments  of  troops  is  usually  clear  and  perhaps 
the  volume  could  be  used  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  more  deeply  into  the  history  of  World 
War  I.” 

Best  Sell  26:18  Ap  1  ’66  IlOw  [YA] 
“Mr.  Falls  fails  to  hold  a  reader’s  interest 
for  any  sustained  period.  .  .  .  The  recounting 
of  tremendous  casualties,  loss  of  weapons  and 
equipment,  impossible  logistics  involved  in 
fighting  on  mountains  and  across  raging  rivers 
is  set  down  in  such  a  dry,  statistical  style 
as  to  remove  all  excitement  and  suspense.  Still, 
all  the  facts  are  here.  This  study  is  essential 
for  military  collections  that  try  for  com¬ 
pleteness,  others  may  pass  it  by  without  too 
much  loss.”  A.  F.  McGraw 

Library  J  91:250  Ja  15  ’66  160w 
“If  the  battle  narrative  is  a  little  too  de¬ 
tailed,  tedium  is  broken  by  copious  use  of  the 
young  Erwin  Rommel’s  account  of  his  (junior 
officer’s)  part  in  the  attack.  Rommel — and 
Falls — write  with  gusto.  This  little  book  can 
provide  a  most  enjoyable  evening.”  J.  P. 
McFadden 

Nat  R  18:544  My  31  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Asa  Briggs 

New  Statesman  71:848  Je  10  ’66  850w 
TLS  p566  Je  30  ’66  950w 


FANGER,  DONALD.  Dostoevsky  and  romantic 
realism;  a  study  of  Dostoevsky  in  relation  to 
Balzac,  Dickens,  and  Gogol.  307p  $7.50  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

809.3  Dostoevskii,  Fedor  Mikhailovich. 

Balzac,  Honord  de.  Dickens.  Charles.  Gogol’, 

Nikolai  Vasil'evich  65-13841 

This  book  offers  an  “analysis  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Dostoevsky's  art  and  an  attempt  to 
place  that  development  in  its  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  context.  .  .  .  Three  writers  for  whom 
Dostoevsky  confessed  an  affinity  are  singled  out 
as  exemplars  of  'romantic  realism,’  the  special 
kind  of  fiction  that  Dostoevsky  was  to  take 
over  and  transform.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


This  [is  a]  searching  and  formidably  erudite 
study.  Opening  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
theory  of  fiction,  [the  author]  takes  a  long  look 
at  the  literary  craft  of  Balzac.  Dickens,  and 
Gogol.  ..  .  .  The.  remaining  half  of  the  book  is  an 
extensive  consideration  of  Dostoevsky’s  major 
fiction,  relating  it  to  the  main  currents  of  19th- 
century  European  thought.  Based  on  previously 
untranslated  Russian  materials  and  drawn  from 
a  wide  range  of  sources  .  .  .  the  study  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  comparative  litera¬ 
ture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  the  literate 
reader  and  to  the  scholar.  This  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  a  distinguished  series.”  Rosemary 
Neiswender 

Library  J  90:2263  My  15  ’65  120w 


iteviewed  by  Simon  Karlinskv 

Nation  203:164  Ag  22  '66  lOOOw 
“[This  book]  shows  a  wide  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  all  four  authors,  and  illustrates 
correctly  a  number  of  characteristics  which 
they  have  m  common.  .  .  .  But  certain  facets 
of  Dostoevsky's  talent  might  have  been  more 
skilfully  displayed  here  if  the  style  had  been 
less  rambling  and  the  comparisons  less  over- 
loaded. 


TLS  p!65  Mr  3  ’66  250w 
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FANNING,  ELEANOR  IVANYE.  Insects  from 
close  JJP’  Phot,  by  Harry  F.  Brevoort.  150p 
$6.95  Crowell 

595.7  Insects.  Photography  of  insects 

65-15228 

An  introduction  to  the  insect  yvorld,  illus¬ 
trated  by  magnified  photographs:  '  Index. 


Library  J  90:3816  S  15  ’65  60w  [YA] 
“[In  this  volume]  the  many  photographs  are 
indeed  unusual,  with  helpful  captions,  and  are 
well  arranged  in  relation  to  the  text.  Mrs. 
Fanning  writes  clearly  and  informatively,  in  a 
way  designed  to  appeal  both  to  adults  and  to 
teenagers.  Very  few  scientific  names  are  used. 
An  appendix  with  such  names  would  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Mr.  Brevoort  has 
written  the  final  chapter  on  photographing  in¬ 
sects.”  E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  90:4097  O  1  ’65  130w 
“[This]  is  a  limited  survey  of  the  more 
common  orders  of  insects,  .  .  .  enlightened  by 
many  fine  photographs.  .  .  .  This  is  a  good 
general  introduction,  and  it  includes  an  ab¬ 
breviated  section  on  insect  relatives — spiders, 
crustaceans,  millipedes,  and  centipedes.”  K.  K. 
Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:68  N  ’66  60w 


FANSHEL,  DAVID.  Foster  parenthood;  a  role 
analysis.  176p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 

362.7  Foster  home  care.  Parent  and  child 

66-24532 

“This  1958-59  study  of  101  foster  parents 
cooperating  with  the  Family  and  Children’s 
Service  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  [the  author],  presently  director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Research  Program  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work, 
who  states,  ‘Its  twofold  aim  was  to  inquire 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  into  the  motivations 
of  a  group  of  foster  parents  and  to  identify 
the  psychological,  cultural,  and  sociological  at¬ 
tributes  of  those  who  functioned  well  in  the 
role  as  contrasted  with  those  who  performed 
in  less  than  adequate  fashion.’  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
book  consists  of  tables  and  their  explanations.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  work  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  sci¬ 
entific  literature,  setting  forth  with  wonder¬ 
ful  clarity  and  in  explicit  detail  the  step-by- 
step  records  of  [Faraday’s  work].  .  .  .  The 
books  have  been  unaccountably  out  of  print 
for  a  century  and  secondhand  copies  were  not 
to  be  had  except  at  an  exorbitant  price.” 

Sci  Am  214:134  F  ’66  120w 


FARALLA,  DANA.  The  wonderful  flying-go- 
round;  il.  by  Harold  Berson.  94p  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.41  World  pub. 

Fairy  tales  65-19721 

When  “Michael  and  Randy  lost  their  red, 
gold-and-silver-spangled  kite  accidentally,  the 
Florabellas,  finding  it,  thought  it  was  the  usual 
form  of  invitation  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
they  thought  the  invitation  was  meant  for  them. 
On  their  arrival,  the  Florabellas  directed  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Dump  Yard — a  place  where 
only  the  Shanty-Town  children,  Michael  and 
Randy,  played.  To  transform  the  dump  into  a 
beautiful  green  land  with  a  real  Flying-Go- 
Round  was  a  project  everyone,  including  the 
Mayor,  was  asked  to  share  in.”  (Horn  Bk) 
Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


A  pleasant  fantasy  in  which  the  fancy  dress 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florabella  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  their  flights  of  imagination.” 

Horn  Bk  42:52  F  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  90:5076  N  15  ’65  70w 
“[This  is]  one  of  the  most  charming  fairy 
tales  imaginable  about  two  little  people  in  19th- 
century  attire  who  plot  with  the  children  to 
transform  the  town  dump  into  a  lovely  spot.  .  .  . 
Obstacles  abound  and  the  children  quickly  learn 
it  takes  hard  work,  as  well  as  wishing.  .  .  If 
one  has  the  sense  and  sensitivity  to  look,  the 
author  tells  us  in  lyrical,  comical  and  spritely 
prose,  beauty  may  be  found  everywhere.  The 
illustrator  captures  the  wisdom  and  whimsey  of 
this  joyous  tale  for  anyone  who  dares  to  dream 
—and  heaven  help  those  who  don’t.”  Polly 
Burroughs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  2  ’66  250w 
TLS  pl087  N  24  ’66  IlOw 


“This  ‘role  analysis,’  based  on  interviews  and 
written  in  dry-as-dust  sociologese,  is  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  on  a  seldom  understood  and  even 
seldom  formally  discussed  role  in  society,  that 
of  the  foster  parent.” 

Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  30w 
“[The  work’s]  significance  will  lie  in  future 
interpretations  [of  the  tables]  and  suggestions 
for  use  of  the  data.  The  book  reads  like  a 
doctoral  dissertation,  and  suggests  a  need  for 
changes  in  the  role  of  the  social  worker.  .  .  . 
[Mr.  Fanshel]  indicates  the  limitations  of  his 
work  when  he  writes,  ‘It  is  no  simple  task 
to  translate  the  findings  of  this  research  into 
a  form  directly  useful  to  the  practitioner.’ 
However,  until  this  has  been  done,  the  book 
will  have  only  limited  reference  value,  as  few 
busy  caseworkers  will  have  time  to  select  and 
act  upon  the  pertinent  facts.”  Marian  Wozen- 

craf£ 

Library  J  91:3967  S  1  ’66  250w 


FARADAY,  MICHAEL.  Experimental  research¬ 
es  in  electricity.  3v  in  2  il  $15  Dover 
537  Electricity  63-19490 

“There  is  reprinted  in  these  two  volumes 
the  three-volume  edition  of  Faraday’s  Experi¬ 
mental  Researches  originally  published  between 
the  years  1839  and  1855.  ...  [It  records] 
Faraday’s  investigations  and  discoveries,  among 
them  electromagnetic  induction  .  .  .  the  laws 
of  electrolysis,  the  identities  of  different  forms 
of  electricity,  the  electrical  capacities  of  various 
substances,  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  polarized 
light  and  diamagnetism.”  (Sci  Am) 


“Here  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  intellectual  adventures  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science.  .  .  .  To  read  these  papers  is 
to  experience,  with  Faraday,  the  thrill  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Dover  has  produced  this  reprint  hand¬ 
somely  and  at  a  moderate  price.  My  only  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  letters  to  Tyndall  on  diamag¬ 
netism  and  the  lines  of  force,  letters  that  were 
published  in  The  Philosophical  Magazine  after 
the  third  volume  of  the  Experimental  Re¬ 
searches  had  been  published,  were  not  included, 
for  they  end  the  story.”  D.  P.  Williams 
Science  150:598  O  29  ’65  290w 


FARE,  PETER,  jt.  auth. 
Hay,  J. 


Atlantic  shore.  See 


FARBER,  LESLIE  H.  The  ways  of  the  will; 
essays  toward  a  psychology  and  psycho¬ 
pathology  of  will.  226p  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

153.8  Free  will  and  determinism  66-18153 
“Dr.  Farber,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Existential  Psychology  and  Psychiatry,  wants 
to  capture  one  of  the  essential  aspects  of 
man  s  being — his  will.  ...  In  this  work  .  . 
we  are  permitted  to  experience  the  Play  of 
process  on  process,  of  ‘will  and  relation.’  The 
author  posits  that  it  is  in  the  mercurial  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  two  .‘realms  of  will’  that 
this  exists  as  a  real  possibility  The  one  moves 
m  the  necessary  infinite  freedom  (not  unlike 
the  unconcious  of  psychoanalytic  theory)  on 
the  one  nancl,  while  the  second  realm  describes 
the  more  immediately  the  phenomenological 
and  the  more  openable  to  experience.  Through¬ 
out  these  .10  essays  the  author  exposes 
the  confusions,  foibles,  and  misguided  attempts 
to  force  (to  will)  solutions  where  none  are 
possible.”  (Library  j)  Portions  of  the  text 
have  appeared  m  Commentary,  Journal  of  Ex¬ 
istential  Psychology,  Psychiatry,  and  Review 
of  Existential  Psychology  and  Psychiatry.  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

Commentary  42:143  O  ’66  2300w 
■  “There  is  humor  in  this  serious  exploration 
into  the  psychology  of  will.  It  is  the  humor 
which  prepares,  the  way  for  the  thrust  into 
this  most  tragic  of  human  distortions.  It  is 
essential  reading  for  all  devoted  workers  in 
the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis,  clini¬ 
cal  psychology  and  the  allied  fields  The  in¬ 
formed  layman  who  is  not  a  timid  reader 
should  find  this  book  a  highly  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:2856  Je  1  ’66  280w 
“Farber  has  reclaimed  the  psychological  study 
?rom  Jts  monopoly  by  scholastic  and 
19th-Century  German  philosophy.  .  .  .  [His]  ex¬ 
ploration  of  will  turns  away  from  the  determ¬ 
inism  of  technology  and  psychoanalysis — the 
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FAP.BER,  L.  H. — Continued 

‘I-am-  this- way-  because’  coinage  of  so  much  of 
our  interpersonal  currency — and  seeks  redemp¬ 
tion  for  the  spirit  in  personal  responsibility. 
.  .  .  [Farber’s]  style  is  occasionally  too  rigorous 
for  the  logical  precision  and  exhaustiveness  he 
tries  always  to  achieve,  and  his  meaning  be¬ 
comes  abstruse.  What  Farber  brilliantly  af¬ 
firms,  over  against  the  older  psychoanalytic 
negatives  about  mental  health  conveyed  by 
‘the  resolution  of  infantile  conflicts  and  fixa¬ 
tions,’  is  the  strength  of  man’s  special  gifts  to 
bear  up  under  the  weight  of  meaninglessness 
and  cruelty  and .  to  shoulder  his  life  forward. 
We  may  be  witnessing  the  emergence  of  a 
work  that  will  only  slowly  make  itself  felt,  so 
innovative  are  some  of  its  conceptions  and  so 
strictly  do  they  adhere  to  a  few  basic  prem¬ 
ises.”  Seymour  Rubenfeld 

New  Repub  154:25  Je  25  ’66  1250w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  21  ’66  160w 
‘‘In  both  style  and  content  Dr.  Farber’s  book 
makes  severe  demands  on  any  reader  who  ap¬ 
proaches  it  without  a  solid  background  in 
psychology  and  philosophy.  This  is  regrettable, 
because  The  Ways  of  the  Will  is  an  adventure 
of  the  mind,  exploring  ideas  that  have  always 
been  vitally  relevant  to  man’s  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  himself.  .  .  .  [The  book]  reflects  a  deep 
concern  with  man  as  a  moral  being — not  an 
animal  to  be  conditioned  nor  an  object  to  be 
tabulated  nor  a  machine  to  be  perfected,  but  a 
human  being  capable  of  meaningful  choice.” 
R.  J.  Levin 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  20  ’66  950w 


FARBER,  SEYMOUR  M.,  ed.  The  challenge 
to  women;  ed.  by  Seymour  M.  Farber  and 
Roger  H.  D.  Wilson.  176p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 
301.41  Women  in  the  U.S.  Woman — Social 
and  moral  questions.  U.S. — Social  condi¬ 
tions  66-17180 

In  this  report  of  one  of  a  series  of  annual 
symposiums  held  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  Center,  “thirteen  authors  from 
.  .  .  different  backgrounds  contribute  essays 
around  the  general  theme  of  women  in  today’s 
world.  Major  concern  is  with  ‘the  fantastic 
increase  in  population’  and  the  attitudes  and 
responsibilities  of  women  in  relation  to  it.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘Somewhat  pessimistic  in  tone.  Broader  in 
scope  than  The  Feminine  Mystique  [by  B. 
Friedan,  BRD  1963,  this!  is  more  loosely  or¬ 
ganized  and  less  scholarly,  though  repeatedly 
sounding  the  same  plea:  the  use  of  women’s 
potential  in  positions,  challenges,  exciting  and 
productive  outlets  outside  the  home.  .  .  .  Not 
recommended  for  the  college  or  university  li¬ 
brary  seeking  only  the  best  and  most  useful.” 

Choice  3:722  O  ’66  140w 
‘‘The  writers  are  mainly  sociologists  and  edu¬ 
cators.  Many  of  the  articles  are  excellent.  It  is 
woman’s  responsibility  to  ease  the  population 
explosion  by  finding  other  ways  to  express  her¬ 
self  and  by  finding  meaning  in  her  life  as  an 
individual.  This  approach  is  likely  to  influence 
other  writers  on  women’s  problems,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  women  themselves.  The  book,  a  report  of  a 
symposium,  suffers  from  the  defects  of  the 
species.  It  tries  to  cover  too  broad  a  subject. 
Unrelated  articles  are  slapped  between  a  fore¬ 
word  and  an  epilogue  which  fail  to  summarize 
or  relate  them  to  each  other.  The  quality  of  the 
articles  is  uneven.  The  editors  have  fallen  down 
on  their  job  but  many  of  the  articles  deserve 
consideration.”  Janet  Friedlarider 

Library  J  91:2862  Je  1  ’66  160w 


FARER,  TOM  J.,  ed.  Financing  African  de¬ 
velopment.  245p  $6  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
338.96  Finance — Africa,  Sub-Saharan.  Fin¬ 
ance — Underdeveloped  areas.  Africa,  Sub- 
Saharan — Economic  policy  65-25865 

The  authors  of  these  essays  have  all  been 
members  of  the  M.I.T.  Fellows  in  Africa 
Program,  which,  since  1960,  has  been  sending 
small  groups  of  Harvard  and  M.I.T.  graduates 
to  work  as  expatriate  employees  of  African 
governments.  The  papers  published  here  were 
presented  at  the  summer  Conference  of  the 
group.  They  discuss  “both  East  and  West 
African  Countries  [and]  focus  on  the  financial 
sector  and  planning  techniques.  Two  papers 
discuss  special  ideological  factors:  in  Africa  as 
they  impinge  on  the  mobilization  of  private 
financial  resources  for  development  purposes.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Three  papers  [in  this  book]  deserve  special 
notice  for  their  high  quality  and  contribution 


to  the  development  literature:  Inflation  in 
Ghana  (Robert  W.  Norris),  The  Nigerian  Stock 
Exchange  (Douglas  Gustafson),  and  Capital 
Flight  in  Uganda  (Bruce  A.  Blomstrom).  Re¬ 
commended  for  all  specialized  library  collections 
on  Africa  as  well  as  for  undergraduate  libraries 
at  schools  where  economic  development  is 
part  of  the  instructional  program.” 

Choice  3:341  Je  ’66  150w 
“[These]  essays  wifi  be  of  some  interest  to 
money  and  banking  students  and  to  those 
specializing  in  foreign  aid  programs  rather 
than  to  the  public  finance  specialist  or  the 
general  economist.  .  .  .  Criticism  of  the  several 
governments’  policies,  though  occasionally 
muted,  is  direct  enough  here  and  there  to 
post  danger  signals.  ...  A  natural  limitation 
of  the  studies  is  the  fact  that  they  rest  so 
heavily  on  specific  detail  for  particular  years, 
recent  and  projected,  that  some  of  them  may 
soon  be  more  or  less  obsolete.  But  where  the 
analysis  covers  a  considerable  period  in  the 
past,  as  in  Gustafson’s  informative  study  of 
Nigeria,  the  essay  has  a  more  lasting  value.” 
C.  S.  Shoup 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:520  S'  ’66  270w 


FARID  AL-DIN  ATTAR.  Muslim  saints  and 
mystics;  episodes  from  the  Tadhkirat  al- 
Auliya’  (“Memorial  of  the  saints”)  tr.  by 
A.  J.  Arberry.  (UNESCO  coll,  of  representa¬ 
tive  works:  Persian  heritage  ser)  287p  $6  Univ. 
of  Chicago  press 

297  Islam.  Saints  65-27758 

“This  is  an  abridged  translation  of  a  major 
work  of  Islamic  mysticism  by  the  thirteenth- 
century  poet,  and  mystic.  Attar  recounts  the 
lives  and  times  of  the  great  saints  and 
mystics  of  Islam.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first 

i  m  .new  series  [which] 

will  make  available  m  English  certain  major 
Persian  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  history,  re¬ 
ligion,  philosophy,  and  mysticism.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography. 


[This  book]  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the 
hagiography  of  Islamic  mysticism.  R.  A.  Nichol¬ 
son  published  a  two-volume  critical  edition  of 
this  work  in  1905-7  which  remains  definitive, 
the  present  work  .  .  .  [lays]  emphasis  on 
biographical  portions  of  the  entries  rather  than 
their  often  interesting  dogmatic  statements. 
Arberry  has  added  brief  bio -bibliographical 
statements  about  each  saint  and  a  short  intro¬ 
duction  giving  background  information.  For 
both  public  and  academic  libraries.”  R.  S  Dillon 
Library  J  91:4121  S  15  ’66  150w 
‘‘-A-ttar  was .  an .  excellent  poet  but  in  his 
Ladhkirat  (which  is  written  in  prose  and  relies 
heavily  on  earlier  Arabic  sources)  he  exhibits 
a  triviality  wholly  lacking  in  his  poetry.  It  is  a 
work  which  seems  to  be  written  with  a  view  to 
*-he  credulity  of  the  masses,  and 
what  Attar  adds  to  the  accounts  of  the  earlier 
writers  is  rarely  more  than  facile  embellishment, 
to  a  modern  reader  many  of  the  anecdotes 
concerning  the  miracles  attributed  to  these 
saints  seem  both  pointless  and  silly.  Moreover 
there .  is  no  glossary;  and  this  is  a  serious 
headers”  m  a  book  lntended  for  non-Muslim 
'  TLS  p!103  N  24  ’66  230w 


rnn  Been  down  so  long  it 

hous^e.  lke  UP  me‘  329p  $5.95  Random 

^  66-12011 
Gnossos  .Pappadopoulis  returns  to  Ithake 
University  in  New  York,  from  travels  in  the 
•^6r<:e'Kn  States.  .  .  .  [He]  ranges  as  far 

as  Cuba  with  a  student  group  and  one  is  killed 
ij?  [V  ,^:reGt  shooting  as  the  Castro  forces  begin 
fn  kj}10  °yer  the  island.  He  is  used  as  a  pawn 
for  the  student  demonstrations  by  the  girl  he 
loves  and  a  cynical  and  ruthless  dean  who  as¬ 
pires  to  the  presidency  of  the  university  Ha v- 
mg  been  used,  he  receives  his  summons  to  the 
United  States  Armed  Fores.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:87  Je  1  ’66  250w 
The  manner  of  [this]  book  is  testimony  to 
®0<lial  tremor  rumbling  across  America  from 
the  unleashed  energies  of  the  young  who  do  not 
know  what  to. do  with  all  their  blessings 
[Ibis  novel]  is  no  mere  catalogue  of  topical 
hipster  preoccupations,  no  quick  romp  through 
a  rogue’s  .gallery  to  score  fast  points 
harina  is  .loyously,  expansively,  and  sometimes 
a  tlresomely  inventive  in  employing  all  the 
artifacts  of  our  civilization  he  can  put  his 
hands  on  to  suggest  the  moral  torpor  and 
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banality  that  reside  at  its  center.  .  .  .  [He] 
gives  us  endless  lists  of  all  the  things  we  are, 
that  own  us  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 
There  is  an  overwrought  self-consciousness  in 
this  sort  of  ceaseless  specificity.  But  there  is 
also  a  purpose  to  it — a  corrosively  comic  art. 
.  .  .  [The  author’s]  distinction  J.ies  not  simply 
in  sharing  a  modish  genre  buf  in  the  genuine 
virtuosity  he  demonstrates.”  Richard  Kluger 
Book  Week  p8  J1  10  ’66  1400w 
‘‘Mr.  Farina  is  a  gifted  writer  with  free  ex¬ 
pression.  The  story  rolls  with  its  own  momen¬ 
tum,  carying  the  reader  from  page  to  page. 
However,  coarse  language  and  the  last  possible 
word  in  sexual  and  physiological  descriptions 
will  limit  the  audience  for  what  is,  otherwise, 
a  vigorous  piece  of  writing  with  a  compelling 
voice.  It  does  exceed  all  limits  of  good  taste. 
For  inclusive,  sophisticated  fiction  collections.” 
Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  91:1924  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:787  Ag  9  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  O  6  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:21  My  28  ’66  300w 
“[This]  is  a  pot-and-peyote  boiler  about  a 
supercooled  campus  hippie  named  Gnossos 
Pappadopoulis.  .  .  .  The  book  is  fashionably 
half-coherent,  a  collection  of  Kerouacky  kinks. 
.  .  .  Kerouac  had  a  likable  knack  for  making 
his  zaps  and  zowies  add  up,  against  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  a  goofy,  over-the  wall-and-gone  ex¬ 
uberance.  Farina  creates  nothing  more  than 
a  pot  mood:  airless  self-satisfaction.” 

Time  87:109  My  6  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  56:134  O  ’66  650w 


FARJEON,  ELEANOR,  ed.  A  cavalcade  of 
queens,  coll,  and  ed.  jointly  by  Eleanor  Far- 
jeon  and  William  Mayne;  il.  by  Victor  Am- 
brus  [Eng  title:  The  Hamish  Hamilton,  book 
of  queens].  243p  $5.95  Walck,  H.Z. 

808  Queens — Juvenile  literature  65-23251 
This  companion  to  A  Cavalcade  of  Kings 
(BRD  1965)  “includes,  besides  true  fairy  tales, 
such  as  Andrew  Lang’s  version  of  ‘The  White 
Cat,'  and  ‘The  Hair  Tree’  by  Mary  de  Morgan, 
Shakespeare’s  death  of  Cleopatra.  ‘The  Queen 
of  Sheba’  from  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  Fanny 
Burney  on  ‘How  to  Behave  at  Court.’  ”  (TLS) 
“Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  originality  of  this  collection,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  easy-reading  vocabulary  and  the 
striking  illustrations  will  appeal  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  intermediate  grades.” 

Best  Sell  25:455  Mr  1  ’66  llOw 
“[This  book]  contains  stories  and  poems  and 
odd  bits  of  writing  that  the  idea  of  ‘queen 
brought  to  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  edi¬ 
tors.  As  in  the  earlier  collection  there  is  great 
variety.  .  .  .  The  introduction  and  the  lively 
notes  about  the  authors  of  the  pieces  reflect 
the  pleasure  the  collaborators  must  have  had 
in  compiling  the  collection.  Large  type  and 
attractive  drawings  make  a  most  inviting  book 
for  the  imaginative  child.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:193  Ap  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Gallant 

Library  J  91:1698  Mr  15 
TLS  pll36  D  9  ’65  lOOw 


’66  80w 


FARJEON,  ELEANOR.  Mr  Garden:  il.  by  Jane 
Paton.  39p  $3.75  Walck,  H.Z. 

bb-lo9ol 

“Mr  Garden,  a  strange  little  man  wearing 
shoes  that  do  not  match,  comes  mysteriously 
into  an  English  garden  and  keeps  it  through 
the  summer,  ‘two  days  a  week  three  and 
nine-pence  an  hour.’  In  the  fall,  amid  the 
odor  of  burning  leaves,  he  disappears.  .  .  .  Ages 
five  to  nine.”  (Sat  R) 


“Miss  Far  jeon  belonged  to  the  breed  of  born 
story-tellers.  ...  It  was  Miss  Faneon’s  belief 
that  ‘At  best,  when  we  want  a  story,  we  can 
only  choose  a  fragment  that  stands  out  more 
sharply  than  another  on  the  landscape  catch¬ 
ing  our  attention  like  a  sunlit  patch  of  corn. 
In'  Mr  Garden,  it  is  Miss  Faneon’s  narrative 
gift  which  provides  the  sunlight.  .  .  As  few 
other  authors  can.  she  successfully  maintains 
a  dual  viewpoint:  the  sympathies  and  en¬ 
thusiasms  of  childhood  combined  with  the 
understanding  and  judgment  of  a  wise  and. 


generous  grownup.  This  said,  Mr.  Garden  is 
slighter  than  her  best  tales  and  more  for  old 
fans  than  new  readers.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  pl3  Ag  7  ’66  700w 

“The  writing  which,  characteristic  of  the 
poet- storyteller,  is  gentle  and  clear  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  muddled  shouting  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  Mr  Garden  himself  would  have  been 
far  better  seen  only  in  the  reader’s  mind.  .  .  . 
Much  greater  honor  would  have  been  done  to 
Eleanor  Farjeon  if  the  publishers  had  not  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  fever  of  the  times  and  had 
given  an  appropriate  format  to  a  subtle,  deli¬ 
cate  story.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:429  Ag  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Dobbins 

Library  J  91:4312  S  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:37  Ag  20  ’66  llOw 
“The  publication  of  Mr.  Garden  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  notable  event,  for  this  brief  story  seems 
to  have  been  the  product  of  [the  author’s] 
last  days.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  her  work, 
a  story  of  everyday  life  which,  without  fantasy, 
hints  at  forces  outside  the  workaday  world. 
.  .  .  The  story  is  too  good  to  be  spoiled  by 
precis.  It  is  above  all  happy  in  its  picture  of 
old  man  and  little  boy  working  together  in 
absorbed  harmony.  The  decorations,  by  Jane 
Paton,  are  perhaps  the  best  published  work  of 
this  talented  artist.  She  too,  like  the  author, 
treads  delicately  on  the  frontier  between  real 
and  ideal  worlds.” 

TLS  p448  My  19  ’66  340w 


FARJEON,  ELEANOR.  The  old  nurse’s  stock¬ 
ing-basket:  il.  by  Edward  Ardizzone.  102p 
$3.50  Walck,  H.Z. 

65-24112 

This  newly  illustrated  reprint  (see  BRD  1937) 
contains  twelve  bedtime  stories  told  by  a  nanny 
to  her  charges  as  she  darned  their  stockings. 
“Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5 

’66  70 w 

“[The  stories]  are  gently  moral  and  full  of 
the  romance  and  kindness  characteristic  of 
Eleanor  Farjeon’s  tales.  They  will  appeal  to 
slightly  younger  children  than  those  who  enjoy 
[the  author’s]  The  Little  Bookroom.”  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:193  Ap  ’66  50w 
“[In]  this  favorite  collection  by  a  master 
storyteller  .  .  .  variety,  suspense,  humor,  and 
fantasy  are  blended  in  exactly  the  right  pro¬ 
portions.”  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:2209  Ap  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Shepherd 

New  Statesman  70:756  N  12  ’65  120w 


FARMER,  JAMES.  Freedom — when?  with  an 
introd.  by  Jacob  Cohen.  197p  $4.95  Random 
house 

323.4  Negroes.  U.S. — Race  question.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Racial  Equality  65-18104 

“As  a  founder  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  and  its  national  director  since  1961, 
James  Fanner  helped  perfect  such  civil  rights 
weapons  as  the  sit-in  and  the  freedom  ride. 
But  Farmer  has  decided  that  ‘more  sophis¬ 
ticated  weaponry’  is  now  required.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  part  tribute  to  the  organization  he 
grew  up  with,  part  testament  of  his  beliefs, 
part  personal  memoir  of  46  years,  and  part  civii 
rights  manual.”  (Time) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  216:172  O  ’65  340w 

“Freedom — When?  displays  a  James  Farmer 
who  can  use  expertly  either  the  rapier  or  the 
broadsword  when  faced  with  rationalizations, 
sophistries,  half-truths,  hidden  premises,  di¬ 
lemmas.  .  .  .  [He]  copes  with  several  ques¬ 
tions  en  route  to  the  Big  Question.  Since  di¬ 
rect  action — picketing,  boycotts,  demonstrations, 
sit-ins — seem  no  longer  central  to  CORE’S 
effort,  should  it  be  dropped  altogether?  What 
does  ‘integration’  mean  today  and  how  satisfac¬ 
torily  does  the  term  define  CORE’S  goals?  .  .  . 
Can  a  CORE  rooted  in  the  ghetto  avoid  the 
lure  of  black  nationalism?  .  .  .  What  friends 
does  CORE  need  and  what  friends  does  it  have? 
What  role  do  the  various  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tions  play  in  the  fight  for  freedom?”  M.  B. 
Tolson 

Book  Week  p2  F  20  ’66  llOOw 
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FARMER,  JAMES — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  10  ’66 

750w 

J  Am  Hist  53:188  Je  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:1239  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:2234  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Warren 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:22  Ag  18  ’66  4100w 
“John  Killens'  pride  of  color  [in  Black  Man’s 
Burden,  BRJD  1966]  and  Lerone  Bennett’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  structured  mass  organization  [in 
Confrontation:  Black  and  White,  BRD  19661 
coalesce  in  'Freedom — When?’.  .  .  In  addition 
to  its  explanation  of  CORE’S  change  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  a  candid  history  of  CORE,  [the  book] 
includes  Farmer's  astringent  observations, 
buttressed  during  an  African  trip,  about  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  in  that  country  as  well  as 
his  appraisals  of  African  leaders.  .  .  .  There  is 
also  a  section  on  the  problems  of  keeping  a 
militant  mass  movement  nonviolent.  ‘Boycotts, 
picketing,  civil  disobedience  unflinching  cour¬ 
age.  and  brute  persistence,’  Farmer  concludes 
hopefully,  'are  violent  enough  for  any  man 
whose  aim  is  to  accomplish  something.’  ”  Nat 
Ilentoff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  27  '66  490w 
New  Yorker  42:177  Mr  12  ’66  70w 
“Most  of  the  time  the  book  reads  like  a 
CORE  tract,  lacking  the  moving,  moody  elo¬ 
quence  and  irony  of  Kenneth  Clark  or  Eric 
Lincoln.  But  the  section  on  ‘Africa  Revisited’ 
(after  six  years),  with  its  lean  vignettes  of 
Tshombe,  Kasavubu,  Nkrumah,  and  others,  is 
excellent  journalism.  .  .  .  Curiously,  the  loom 
of  black  consciousness  has  been  weaving  one 
pattern  that  can  hardly  be  linked  to  pride  in 
heritage.  .  .  .  The  Harlem  riots  of  1964,  the 
Watts  riots,  and  certainly  the  Malcolm  X  era 
contained  the  ingredient  of  Negro  anti-Semit¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  sad  problem  that  few  liberals  and 
men  of  good  will  want  to  discuss.  One  can  only 
speculate  that  this  is  why  Farmer,  a  sensitive 
man  who  disagreed  with  Malcolm’s  philosophy, 
skirted  the  problem  in  his  book,  and  continues 
to  skirt  it.”  Gertrude  Samuels 

Sat  R  49:37  Ap  23  '66  700w 
“To  the  question  posed  by  his  book’s  title, 
i  Farmer]  replies  that  freedom  will  not  be  now 
—not  only  because  prejudice  persists  but  also 
because  of  ‘those  impersonal  forces  of  modern 
economic  life  which  produce  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment.  urban  squalor,  education  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  our  technological  economy.’ 
Occasionally  Farmer  refuses  to  let  facts  dilute 
a  good  argument.  .  .  .  But  Farmer’s  talent, 
after  all,  lies  in  leading,  not  writing.” 

Time  87:108  F  25  ’66  290w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxii  summer  ’66  220w 


FARQUHAR,  FRANCIS  P.  History  of  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Nevada;  published  in  collaboration  with 
the  Sierra  club.  262p  il  maps  $10  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 

979.4  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  65-24178 
A  past  president  of  the  Sierra  Club  describes 
“the  flora  and  fauna,  catalogues  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  better- known  climbers  and 
explorers,  and  traces  the  rise  of  public  interest 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  .  .  .  The  trials  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  pioneers,  the  builders  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  advocates  of  national  parks  at  Yosemite, 
Sequoia,  and  King's  Canyon  are  summarized.” 
(Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  author  has  devoted  several  decades  to 
study  of  the  High  Sierra  and  Yosemite.  His 
intimate  and  prodigious  knowledge  enables  him 
to  present  not  only  new  information  but  to  give 
many  familiar  facts  fresh  and  innovating 
interpretations.  ...  A  classic,  the  book  is  the 
best  single  volume  on  its  subject,  but  it  seems 
too  compact.”  B.  F.  Gilbert 

Am  Hist  R  72:303  O  ’66  190w 

“This  splendidly  illustrated  book  .  .  .  [is] 
surprisingly  informal  in  tone  and  style  for  a 
university  press  book,  [and]  it  is  marred  by 
serious  typographical  errors.  The  average  un¬ 
dergraduate.  unless  he  is  a  mountaineering  buff 
or  a  student  of  Western  travel,  will  pobably 
find  the  book  almost  hopelessly  provincial.” 
Choice  3:252  My  ’66  120w 

“Francis  Farquhar,  often  consulting  original 
sources,  writes  with  compassionate  objectivity 
.  .  .  Tandl  relates  with  humor  and  knowledge 
the  mountaineering  exploits  of  figures  such  as 


Clarence  King  and  the  acrobats  on  Half  Dome. 
.  .  .  Beauty  and  hardship  are  here  in  weil- 
documented  detail.  .  .  .  For  all  libraries.”  Anita 
Nygaard 

Library  J  91:689  F  1  ’66  llOw 


FARRELL,  JAMES  T.  Lonely  for  the  future. 

263p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-11755 

This  book  depicts  “the  coming-to-age  of  an 
Irish  boy  in  the  slums  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  The 
action  of  the  Story  centers  around  a  Bohemian 
Club  in  the  boys’  slum  neighborhood.  Here 
they  try  to  bring  together  all  the  dissident 
spirits  for  conversation,  speeches,  debates,  and 
dramatic  renditions  about  the  great  ques¬ 
tions.  But  the  club  soon ’becomes  an  emporium 
for  bootleg  gin  and  a  spot  to  pick  up  restless 
young  girls.  Soon,  through  the  machinations 
of  a  homosexual  who  desires  George,  the  boys 
LEddie  Ryan  and  his  buddy  George  Raymond] 
are  ousted  from  the  club  and  life  becomes  too 
dull  and  pointless  to  remain  in  Chicago.”  (Best 
■Sell)  This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  tetralogy. 
For  earlier  volumes  see  The  Silence  of  History 
(BRD  1963)  and  What  Time  Collects  (BRD 
1964). 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  25:415  F  1  ’66  4S0w 
"At  this  late  date  Farrell’s  style  reads  like 
vicious  self-parody.  .’ .  .  And  yet  .  .  .  Farrell 
cares  about  and  suffers  with  [his]  sad  crea¬ 
tures,  many  of  whom  are  captured  here  in  ail 
their  despairingly  grainy  texture  of  betrayal. 
.  .  .  [He]  continues  to  chronicle  his  bleak 
Chicago  inferno  like  a  bleeding  Virgil.”  J.  R. 
Frakes 

Book  Week  p29  F  27  ’66  430w 
Choice  3:305  Je  ’66  130w 
Critic  24:78  Ap  ’66  130w 
“A  kind  of  maudlin  chronicle  of  three  boys 
who  grow  up  on  Chicago’s  South  Side  in  the 
1920’s.  Not  one  of  the  three  characterizations 
is  clearly  realized  and  the  dialogue  seems  in¬ 
credibly  improbable.  .  .  .  Even  the  uninhibited 
language  of  the  boys  and  their  satellites  pro¬ 
vokes  no  response  beyond  a  yawn.  This  novel 
will  add  neither  to  Farrell’s  reputation  nor 
to  the  value  of  any  library’s  fiction  collection.” 
J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:5414  D  15  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:61  J1  8  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  23  ’66  650w 
“Farrell  is  not  the  American  Balzac  he  would 
like  to  be.  However,  as  a  fairly  accurate 
painter  of  the  social  and  sexual  agonies  of  the 
young  of  a  more  naive  time,  he  is  quite  good. 

.  .  .  For  the  most  part  the  reader’s  attention  is 
rewarded  by  the  warmth  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
sideration  of  Eddie  Ryan,  who  is  driven  to  learn 
everything  about  life  that  must  be  known  in 
order  to  write  great  books  about  it.  .  .  .  "What 
prevents  this  book,  like  most  of  Farrell’s  work 
from  having  any  great  substance  is  that  he  is 
perhaps  too  closely  identified  with  his  char¬ 
acters.  Their  nai'vetd  seems  to  be  his:  their 
awakenings  to  the  possibilities  of  life  that  lie 
beyond  the  middle-class  home  seem  to  be  his 
own  awakening  of  many  years  ago,  obsessively 
re-enacted  over  and  over  again.  Just  that— 
and  no  more.  .  .  .  There  is  a  vein  of  nostalgic 
humor  tapped  here  that  tells  us  Farrell  mav 
still  be  growing.  Daniel  Stern 

Sat  R  49:43  Ja  22  ’66  700w 
TLS  p620  J1  14  ’66  400w 


FARRELL,  JAMES  T.  When  time  was  born: 
drawings  by  Stephen  Dwoskin.  64p  $3.50 

The  Smith,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  38, 
JNT.Y. ;  for  sale  by  Horizon  press 

818  ‘  66-16296 

An  earlier  version  of  this  work  was  published 

Book  Collector.  Poem  ln  The  American 


{r''ar^S«rgg°l:ttW“a“- 

HbSffe™"  J4 R,0wimShKbhC  and 

Library  J  91:3728  Ag  ’66  170w 
Farrell  calls  his  latest  literary  enterprise 
a  Prose  poem.  It  is  neither  prose  nor  poem 
«  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  first  chanters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
The  first  sentence  blithers  and  blathers  lid 
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blunders  along-  for  five  pages  and  1,390  words. 
•  •  •  King  James,  who  got  to  have  his  name  on 
the.  end  papers  of  the  most  widely  read  English 
Scripture,  had  the  humility  to  seek  the  colla¬ 
boration  of  47  bishops  and  scholars  in  produc¬ 
ing  his  eponymous  Version.  James  T.  Farrell 
collaborates  with  no  one,  least  of  all  the  reader; 
his  version  of  the  Creation  was  written  in  20 
consecutive  hours.  The  anonymous  contributing 
bishops  who  struggled  with  the  Bible  took  a 
little  more  time.” 

Time  87:102  My  27  ’66  260w 


FARRER,  AUSTIN.  Saving  belief;  a  discussion 
of  essentials.  157p  $3.75  Morehouse 
230  Theology  65-26909 

‘‘In  this  series  of  lectures  [the  author]  has 
undertaken  to  help  the  thinking  man  analyse 
six  of  the  central  problems  of  orthodox  belief, 
and  to  show  that  even  in  the  twentieth  century 
he  may  still  hold  them  with  intelligent  integ¬ 
rity.”  (Times  [London]  Lit  Sup) 


“Farrer’s  book  is  a  popular,  able,  sometimes 
clever  argument  that  the  Christian  beliefs  in 
God,  providence,  Christ,  redemption,  ethics  and 
the  hope  of  life  everlasting  are  both  meaningful 
and  believable.”  Bernard  Ramrn 

Christian  Century  S3 :82  Ja  19  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pgl  N  28  ’65  90w 
“Dr.  Farrer  is  virtuosity  personified,  some¬ 
times  above  our  heads,  but  never  dull.  He  in¬ 
vites  us  to  the  rare  treat  of  overhearing  two 
highly  intelligent  voices  debating  the  Christian 
verities  with  mutual  charity  but  no  holds 
barred.  .  .  .  He  starts  at  the  beginning — or 
nearly — with  Faith  and  Evidence.  .  .  .  And  al¬ 
though  in  his  analysis  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  evidence  Dr.  Farrer  has  many 
insights  which  are  extraordinarily  illuminating 
to  the  Christian  intellect,  the  sceptical  positivist 
is  going  inevitably  to  remain  unconvinced.  .  .  . 
[The  chapter]  on  Providence  and  evil  shows 
Dr.  Farrer  at  his  dialectical  best— and  oddly 
enough  at  his  least  convincing.  ...  It  is  when 
his  heart  and  imagination  are  most  powerfully 
at  work  that  Dr.  Farrer  is  most  profoundly 
convincing.  His  discussion  of  the  evidence  of 
Christ  in  the  Chapter  on  Creed  and  History  de¬ 
serves  to  be  read  and  re-read.  .  .  .  [He]  writes 
with  an  elegance  and  lightness  of  touch  and  an 
intellectual  power  which  makes  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  seem  deceptively  straightforward.” 

Times  [London]  Lit  Sup  p316  Ap  16  ’64 
500w 


FAST,  HOWARD.  Torquemada;  a  novel.  192p 
$3.95  Doubleday 

Torquemeda,  Tom&s  de — Fiction  66-11756 

“An  incident  in  the  life  of  Torquemada, 
Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  .  .  .  The  plot  concerns  the  action 
of  Torquemada  toward  his  friend  Alvero  de 
Rafel,  when  the  latter  is  accused  of  being  a 
heretic  on  the  prompting  of  Torquemada  him¬ 
self.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  25:426  F  15  ’66  400w 
“[This]  narrative — thin  without  austerity, 
superficial  without  even  the  pomp  of  surfaces 
— is  curiously  flavorless.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
—subsidiary  characters  who  are  mere  props, 
timeless  and  insipid  conversations,  hackneyed 
ironies  with  pigeons  and  unclad  children — reads 
as  if  Mr.  Fast  were  bored  before  he  began.  .  .  . 
[He]  seems  little  involved,  little  tempted  to  be 
bold.  No  doubt  his  aloofness  is  supposed  to 
connote  ineffable  ironies,  but  it  doesn’t  for 
me.  At  the  end  I  felt  about  Torquemada  as,  at 
one  point,  Mendoza  the  rabbi  does;  ‘I  don't 
know  who  he  is  or  what  he  is.’  ”  Paul  West 
Book  Week  pl8  Ja  23  ’66  3S0w 
“The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  story 
unfolds  rapidly,  and  all  is  believable.  While 
the  novel  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  Torquemada,  one  wonders  at  the 
shortness  of  time  covered  in  the  life  of  so 
famous,  or  is  it  infamous,  a  man.  For  any 
public  library  and  for  others  specializing  in 
Spain  or  in  history.”  Margaret  Lindsley 
Library  J  91:127  Ja  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:1083  F  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  William  DuBois 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  F  6  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Sat  R  49:43  Ja  22  ’66  750w 
Time  87:91  Ja  28  '66  700w 


FAST,  HOWARD  MELVIN.  See  Cunningham, 
E.  V. 


FAULKNER,  WILLIAM.  Essays,  speeches  & 
public  letters;  ed.  by  James  B.  Meriwether. 
233p  $6  Random  house 
818  64-20036 

The  editor  states  in  his  Preface:  Faulkner's 
“earliest  literary  essays  and  book  reviews, 
written  while  he  was  still  a  student  and  ap¬ 
prentice  poet,  are  omitted  here,  as  are  a  few 
fragmentary  or  unpublished  'public’  letters. 
Otherwise  this  collection  includes  the  text  of 
all  Faulkner's  mature  articles,  speeches,  book 
reviews,  introductions  to  books,  and  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  publication.  ...  To  establish  the 
text,  Faulkner’s  original  typescripts  and  corres¬ 
pondence  with  his  editors  and  agents  were  con¬ 
sulted  whenever  possible.” 


Choice  3:208  My  ’66  200w 
“From  these  statements  something  may  be 
gotten  of  Faulkner's  now  archaic  and,  even  at 
the  time,  ambiguous  attitudes  toward  civil 
rights  and  world  problems.  His  prose  is  in¬ 
voluted  and  indeterminate  as  it  is  in  the  fiction. 
Occasionally  he  rises  to  insight  and  even  wit. 
.  .  .  This  valuable  collection  includes  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  Faulkner’s  non-fiction  production  dat¬ 
ing  from  1927  and  will  prove  indispensable  for 
any  study  of  his  thought  and  work.”  C.  A. 
Raines 

Library  J  91:1226  Mr  1  ’66  160w 
“Because  I  believe  that  anything  William 
Faulkner  had  written  is  bound  to  have  some 
sort  of  interest,  I  welcomed  Lthis  bookj.  I 
was  not,  however,  prepared  to  find  in  the 
volume  a  piece  of  writing  that  is  as  good 
as  anything  Faulkner  did  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life.  This  is  an  essay  called 
‘Mississippi,’  which  appeared  in  Holiday  maga¬ 
zine  in  1954.  ...  It  expressed  Faulkner’s 
deep  love  for  his  region  and  his  Intimate 
knowledge  of  it.  .  .  .  There  are  other  essays 
less  impressive  than  ‘Mississippi’  but  interest¬ 
ing:  a  friendly  note  on  Sherwood  Anderson, 
an  account  of  the.  Kentucky  Derby,  some  im¬ 
pressions  of  Japan,  comments  on  the  race  prob¬ 
lem,  and  an  anguished  plea  for  privacy.”  Gran¬ 
ville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:77  Ja  8  ’66  950w 
“This  collection  indicates  that  [Faulkner] 
possessed  woefully  uneven  talents  as  a  speaker, 
essayist  and  letter  writer.  Readers  who  have 
fought  their  way  through  the  syntactic  quag¬ 
mires  of  Faulkner’s  fiction  will  be  mildly 
surprised  to  find  that  he  could  sometimes  be 
straightforward  and  lucid,  as  in  his  Nobel 
Prize  Speech  of  1960.  .  .  .  Far  less  inspiring, 
however,  was  Faulkner's  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  1953  graduating  class  at  the  Pine 
Manor  Junior  College  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
.  .  .  The  essays,  too,  are  recommended  only 
for  veterans  of  the  quagmires  who  may  still 
have  their  hip  boots  handy.  Actually,  Faulkner 
was  at  his  best  when  he  was  informal  [as  in 
his]  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  (Miss.) 
Eagle  on  such  matters  as  a  campaign  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  beer.” 

Time  87:90  F  11  ’66  650w 


FAULKNER,  WILLIAM.  The  Faulkner- Cowley 
file.  See  Cowley,  M. 


FAUST.  The  history  ,of  Doctor  Johann  Faustus ; 
recovered  from  the  German  by  H.  G.  Haile. 
13op  il  $3;  pa  $1.45  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
833  65-19570 

This  book  discusses  the  historical  versus  the 
legendary  Faust.  It  includes  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Historia  &  Tale  of  Doctor  Johan¬ 
nes  Faustus,  based  on  the  German  manuscript 
in  Wolfenbiittel.  Bibliographical  note. 


None  will  deny  the  real  value  of  this  book  as 
a  first  introduction  to  the  very  large  subject 
of  the  Faust  legend.  There  is  a  concise  bibli¬ 
ography  which  will  guide  the  serious  student 
to  further  study.  Strongly  recommended  for  all 
college  and  university  libraries.” 

Choice  3:212  My  ’66  200w 
“The  anonymous  Story  of  Dr.  Faustus,  of 
1587,  presented  here  in  an  archaizing  transla¬ 
tion,  does  not  claim  literary  merits,  but  is  an 
interesting  cultural  document  of  its  century  and 
its  beliefs  and  superstitions.  In  addition,  it  shows 
the  raw  material  used  and  transformed  by  the 
great  writers  and  poets.  In  his  introduction. 
Professor  Haile,  who  teaches  German  at  the 
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F  A  U  ST — Continued 

University  of  Illinois,  discusses  whatever  little 
we  know  about  the  two  real  personalities  un¬ 
derlying  this  famous  archetype,  Dr.  Georg 
Faustus  and  Johannes  Faustus,  and  describes 
the  way  a  quite  simple  reality  turned  into  one 
of  the  most  striking  sagas  of  the  Germanic 
world.”  P.  M.  Wasserinann 

Library  J  90:3604  S  15  ’65  140w 
‘‘Haile’s  current  Paust  Book  translation  and 
publication  attempts  to  show  what  this  book 
would  have  looked  like  had  it  been  in  print 
around  lbSO.  He  has  cut  out  episodes  (or  ad¬ 
ventures)  which  successive  copyists  inadver¬ 
tently  included  a  couple  of  times;  in  addition 
he  has  done  some  reorganizing  and  rearranging. 
.  .  .  This  handsome  little  volume,  attractively 
printed  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sixteenth 
century  Paust  Book,  has  within  its  covers  many 
of  the  woodcuts  which  appeared  in  the  Dutch 
version  of  1600.”  Karl  Koenig 

Mod  Lang  J  50:511  N  ’66  800w 


FAUST,  IRVIN.  The  steagle.  247p  $4.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

66-18324 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962  precipitates 
a  change  in  the  life  of  Harold  Weissburg,  40- 
year-old  associate  professor  of  English  at  a 
New  York  college.  He  “sets  out  on  a  week-long 
rail-and-plane  journey  across  the  United  States, 
across  ‘make- out’  country,  in  search  of  his  past. 

.  .  [The  title]  The  Steagle  .  .  .  comes  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  and  Pittsburgh  Steelers  football  teams 
were  merged  and  called  the  Steagles — an  em¬ 
blem  of  Faust’s  vision  of  Weissburg  as  dual 
man.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Gilman 

Book  Week  p4  J1  10  ’66  1400w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  18  '66 
250w 

Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  85:li4  O  28  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  85:266  D  2  ’66  200w 
“Author  Faust’s  style  is  loose,  sort  of  a 
combination  of  the  early  John  Dos  Passos 
(U.S.A.)  EBRD  19381  and  the  middle  Jack  Ke- 
rouac  (On  the  Road)  EBRD  19571.  Now  and 
then  one  of  Faust’s  prose  poems  comes  to 
life  and  there  are  spots  that  invite  re-reading, 
but  the  novel  is  somehow  disappointing,  per¬ 
haps  because  its  ‘non-hero’  gradually  becomes 
something  of  a  bore  half  way  through  the 
book.  The  Steagle  ...  is  a  good  try  that 
doesn't  quite  come  off,  but  this  ambitious 
first  novel  is  still  thoroughly  American  (in  the 
way  U.S.A.  was).”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:2872  Je  1  ’66  160w 
“Faust’s  first  book.  Roar  Lion  Roar  EBRD 
19651,  .  .  .  announced  a  vital  vernacular  talent. 
His  novel  resoundingly  confirms  that  talent  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  in  itself  successful.  .  .  .  Most 
of  the  terms  of  reference  are  from  Masscult — 
the  book  is  a  portrait  in  pop — and,  of  course, 
the  all-embracing  atmosphere  in  which  Har¬ 
old’s  imagination  lives  is  that  of  American 
films.  .  .  .  The  book  is  extraordinarily  enter¬ 
taining  (if  that  is  not  a  callous  word)  in  its 
weaving  of  current  anguish  and  concurrent 
dream.  .  .  .  But  the  principal  defect — without 
which  the  other  demurrals  would  fade — is  a 
lack  of  relation  between  action  and  theme. 
Partially,  this  is  because  Harold  is  not  a  real¬ 
ized  character.  .  .  .  Because  [Faust]  is  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  his  generation,  we  insist  on 
our  right  to  hope  that  he  will  grow,  not  in- 
grow.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  155:26  J1  16  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Ludwig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  17  ’66  750w 
Newsweek  68:93  &  93A  J1  25  ’66  650w 
“In  several  of  the  stories  [in  Roar  Lion  Roar, 
the  author]  portrayed  ways  in  which  people  act 
out  their  fantasies.  .  .  .  [This]  novel  develops 
the  same  theme  in  a  more  ambitious  way.  .  .  . 
Faust  takes  us  deep  into  the  world  of  Harold 
Weissburg.  The  style  is  based  on  the  way  Hesh 
(Harold)  and  Mendel  and  their  friends  talked  in 
adolescence,  but  Faust  makes  of  this  a  flexible 
instrument,  with  effective  Joycean  qualities.  As 
in  the  short  stories,  the  writing  is  vigorous, 
often  surprising,  and  full  of  wit.  It  beautifully 
serves  Faust’s  purpose,  which  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  is  completely  unique  and 
yet  a  good  deal  like  the  rest  of  us  .  .  A 


brilliant  study  of  a  man  whose  life  is  deflected 
from  its  usual  course  by  the  threat  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  catastrophe.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:25  J1  16  ’66  600w 


FAY,  PAUL  B.  The  pleasure  of  his  company 
[by]  Paul  B.  Fay,  Jr.  262p  pi  $5.95  Harper 
B  or  92  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald  66-21703 
The  author  “and  John  F.  Kennedy  met  at  a 
P.T.-boat  training  base  in  1942  and  formed  a 
friendship  that  lasted  21  years.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  mainly  a  collection  of  anecdotes  [about  the 
late  President].”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:243  O  1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Godfrey  Sperling 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  15  '66 

550w 

“The  book  is  a  personal  record  of  the  delight 
it  was  to  be  one  of  [Kennedy’s]  intimates.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  some  graceless  moments  and  some 
clumsy  writing,  the  pleasure  does  indeed  come 
through  and  there  are  many  pictures  never 
published  before.”  K.  G.  Jackson 
Harper  233:131  O  ’66  120w 
“[This  book  shows]  J.F.K.  as  a  man  of  charm 
and  humor.  It  does  not  alter  the  familiar  por¬ 
trait,  but  does  add  "some  interesting  minor 
details.  There  are  also  a  few  revealing  stories 
about  Lyndon  Johnson,  Robert  Kennedy,  Robert 
McNamara,  and  California  Governor  ‘Pat’ 
Brown.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Mr.  Fay’s  com¬ 
pany.  For  libraries  which  can  use  a  light, 
entertaining  book  about  President  Kennedy.” 
David  Cooley 

Library  J  91:3706  Ag  ’66  llOw 
“[The  late  President  once  told  the  author] 
‘you’ve  had  an  exposure  to  the  Presidency  that 
few  people  have  had.  You’ve  got  an  obligation 
to  write  about  it.’  Unfortunately,  Fay  took  the 
suggestion  seriously.  .  .  .  Though  Fay  was  an 
occasional  witness  to  Kennedy’s  comments  on 
matters  of  interest  .  .  .  his  place  on  the  side¬ 
lines  of  the  New  Frontier  narrows  his  perspec¬ 
tive  to  a  succession  of  trivia.  .  .  .  Fay’s  affable 
spirit  makes  it  clear  why  John  Kennedy  called 
him  Grand  Old  Lovable.’  But  it  doesn’t  explain 
why  Grand  Old  Lovable  or  his  publisher,  or 
John  Kennedy  for  that  matter,  thought  this  was 
a  book  worth  writing.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  9  ’66  220w 
Newsweek  83:65  O  3  ’66  1700w 
Time  88:118  O  28  ’66  360w 


FEDDEN,  HENRY  ROMILLY.  See  Fedden,  R. 


FEDDEN,  ROBIN.  Chantemesle.  9Sp  $4  Brazil- 
ler 


B  or  92  Fedden,  Henry  Romilly  66-15543 
This  “book  is  named  for  the  lovely  old  house 
m  the  province  of  lie  de  France  on  the  Seine 
where  [Robin  Fedden]  grew  up.  His  father,  an 
English  painter,  had  rented  it  after  World  War 
1— so  for  Robin,  the  house  and  box-hedged  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  and  all  the  wild  countryside 
lying  beyond  them  were  foreign  soil.  Yet  he 
was  transplanted  early  enough  to  take  root 
there.  Now,  looking  back  across  a  full  life, 
he  has  come  to  realize  that  it  was  at  Chante¬ 
mesle  that  he  came  closest  in  all  his  lifetime  to 
being  at  one  with  himself.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Episodes  from  the  book  have  appeared  in  the 
English  Journals  Cornhill,  London  Magazine 
and  Twentieth  Century. 


.Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:132  My  ’66  280w 

.  "The  5as,e  which  Robin  Fedden  passes 

and  forth  from  reality  to  unreality  and 
absorbs  tho  reader  m  the  oneness1  of  the  youth’s 
experience  reveals  the  competence  and  art  of 
a  good,  writer  and  poet.  .  .  .  There  are  few 
PP.Vl'(a  ‘Chantemesle’  but  they  are  in- 

di\  l duals  and  are  sketched  with  the  precision 
of  a  master  s  hand.  Most  of  them  appear  only 
1  o 6 ^ vP a r ^ak e  special  experience  which 

the  author  is  recalling.  The  character  of  those 
who  are  more  important  and  appear  more  fre¬ 
quently  toward  the  end  of  the  story  are  devel¬ 
oped  with  each  experience.  .  .  .  Seldom*1  have 
the  gradual  realization,  awkwardness,  fear  and 
courage,  delight  and  ecstasy  of  young  love  been. 
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depicted  with  such  delicacy  and  precision  nor 
the  agony  of  growing  indifference  been  felt  so 
sharply  and  so  long.”  M.  L.  Richards 

Best  Sell  25:460  Mr  15  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  pl3  My  8  ■'U  500w 
“This  is  a  successful  search  for  les  temps 
Perdus.  .  .  .  There  is  a  kinship  with  Joyce 
Cary’s  A  House  of  Children  IBRD  19561,  Ken¬ 
neth  Grahame’s  Dream  Days  and  Jean  Giono’s 
early  works.  This  has  a  haunting,  unearthly  and 
somehow  decadent  beauty.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  its  readership.  A  book  which  can  be  read 
only  in  small  doses  as  the  spirit  moves,  it  is 
probably  not  for  libraries  at  all,  for  it  requires 
slow  savoring  by  readers  whose  own  childhood 
included  solitary  wandering  in  magic  forests.” 
M.  G.  Cook 

Library  J  91:1881  Ap  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Leigh-Fermor 

New  Statesman  69:78  Ja  15  ’65  800w 

“It  is  hard  to  find,  among  all  the  evoca¬ 
tions  of  lost  childhood  that  get  into  print, 
one  in  which  the  author  ignores  his  wounds 
and  devotes  himself  to  recapturing  his  enchant¬ 
ment.  This  is  what  Robin  Fedden  has  done  to 
perfection.”  Yirgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  20  ’66  550w 

New  Yorker  42:193  Ap  23  '66  SOw 

“  ’I  was  most  myself  at  Chantemesle’,  writes 
Mr.  Fedden,  but  the  little  boy  and  the  young 
man  he  conjures  up,  walking  the  forests,  is  not 
quite  three-dimensional.  Can  he  really  have 
been  as  solemn  and  as  wise  as  he  appears 
here?  .  .  .  The  landscape  painted  by  his  la¬ 
pidary  prose  is  like  a  Rousseau  painting  or  a 
Persian  miniature.  His  river  and  forest  might 
exist  in  any  country,  western  or  oriental,  or 
be  the  setting  of  a  Perrault  fairy-tale.  It  hardly 
smells  of  France.  His  description  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  house,  Cherence,  makes  the  reader  long 
to  know  more  of  the  life  that  went  on  inside  it. 
.  .  .  The  human  beings  who  peopled  Mr.  Fed- 
den’s  world  are  hardly  more  substantial  than 
his  watching  birds.  .  .  .  The  slightly  precious 
quality  of  the  book  is  increased  by  self-con¬ 
scious  changes  in  tense,  but  it  contains  some 
marvellous  descriptions,  particularly  of  weath¬ 
ers  and  times  of  day.” 

TLS  p!147  D  17  ’64  600w 


FEDERMAN,  RAYMOND.  Journey  to  chaos; 
Samuel  Beckett’s  early  fiction.  243p  $6  Unlv. 
of  Calif,  press 


823  Beckett,  Samuel 


65-25284 


The  author  discusses  “the  collection  of  short 
stories  More  Pricks  Than  Kicks,  the  English 
novels  Murphy  IBRD  19571,  and  Watt  IBRD 
19601,  the  unpublished  French  novel  Mercier 
et  Camier  and  short  story  Premier  amour,  and 
the  three  Nouvelles,  ‘L’Expulse,’  ‘Le  Calmant, 
‘La  Fin  ’  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
show  both  the  gradual  disintegration  of  form 
and  content  in  Beckett’s  work,  and  how  it  is 
perfected  into  an  aesthetic  system  in  his  better- 
known  novels.  .  .  .  lit]  is  intended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole  of  his  fiction. _  (Pref) 
Chronology  of  Beckett’s  works.  Bibliography. 
Index. 

“Reiterating  his  thesis  as  much  as  he  demon¬ 
strates  it,  Federman  further  weakens  his  study 
by  continually  speculating  upon  matters  which 
the  genial,  accessible  Beckett  could  have  set¬ 
tled:  for  example,  ‘One  may  wonder  why  Beck¬ 
ett  refuses  to  release  these  manuscripts  for 
publication.’  Moreover,  with  his  focus  so  re¬ 
stricted  he  gives  the  impression  that  Beckett 
sprang  from  his  own  head,  (which  was  full  ot 
Occasionalism).  .  .  .  His  study  is  probably  too 
specialized  for  undergraduates. 

Choice  2:776  Ja  66  130w 

“The  author  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  through  the  progressively  dis¬ 
integrating  landscape  of  Beckett’s  fiction  from 
1932  through  1945.  .  ,.  .  Professor  Federman 

keeps  his  attention  strictly  focused  on  Beckett  s 
own  fictional  journey:  the  perception  of  chaos, 
the  survey  of  chaos,  the  immersion  into  chaos. 

.  The  major  obstacle  m  writing  about  [him] 
is  the  avoidance  of  monotony  in  discussing  a 
series  of  works  that  .  .  .  become  increasingly 
monochromatic  in  their  execution.  ...  In  this 
book  there  are  too  many  repetitions.  .  .  .  But 
Tits]  most  gratifying  aspect  .  .  .  is  the  fact 
that  a  real  prise  de  contact  with  Beckett  as  a 
writer  and  thinker  has  begun  to  take  place. 

W'  A’  SModSLang  J  50:505  N  '66  800w 


“  ‘To  be  an  artist  is  to  fail,’  Raymond  Feder¬ 
man  quotes  Beckett  as  saying,  .  .  .  [and]  con¬ 
cludes  that  Beckett  has  'deliberately  chosen 
failure  as  an  artistic  goal.’  This  aim  is  para¬ 
doxical,  the  critic  notes,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  feel  that  anyone’s  leg  is  being  pulled.  .  .  . 
Using  the  clumsy  tools  and  heavy  vocabulary 
of  academia,  Federman  sets  out  to  show  ‘the 
gradual  disintegration  of  form  and  content’ 
in  Beckett’s  novels,  a  disintegration  which  was 
intentional  and  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  notion  of  ‘failure  as  an  artistic  goal.’ 

T.  F.  Driver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  23  ’66  650w 
TLS  p388  My  5  ’66  400w 


FEHRENBACH,  T.  R.  The  Swiss  banks.  280p 
$5.95  McGraw 

332.1  Banks  and  banking — Switzerland 

65-28589 

A  study  of  the  historical  roots,  operations  and 
International  influence  of  these  institutions. 


“[The  author]  has  a  good  tale  to  tell,  and 
tells  it  well.  .  .  .  The  legal  requirement  of  bank 
secrecy,  even  with  regard  to  the  tax  collector, 
the  numbered  account,  the  international  corpo¬ 
ration,  the  central  role  of  Swiss  neutrality,  and 
the  combination  of  moral  integrity,  financial 
orthodoxy,  and  political  conservatism  which 
shape  the  ‘gnomes  of  Zurich’  are  all  briskly 
explored  and  vividly  presented.  The  book  makes 
no  pretense  to  academic  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  abounds  in  sweeping  obiter  dicta.” 
Choice  3:688  O  ’66  200w 

"Fehrenbaeh’s  volume  is  filled  with  fascinat¬ 
ing  details  and  anecdotes,  and  while  he  admires 
the  Swiss,  he  does  not  claim  they  have  the 
answers  to  the  world’s  problems.  This  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers.”  J.  B.  Woy 
Library  J  91:2052  Ap  15  ’66  180w 
“The  author  is  competent  in  depicting  the 
historical  roots  of  Swiss  banking  and  sketching 
the  differences  between  the  great  commercial 
banks  the  distinguished  old  private  banks  and 
the  other  banks,  conservative  and  industrious, 
owned  by  foreigners.  But  because  Swiss  bank¬ 
ers  tell  few  tales,  he  fails  to  describe  how 
banks  are  really  run.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  an 
imprecise  and  jumbled  collage  that  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  about  the  character  and  im¬ 
portance  of  Swiss  banking  and  its  role  in  inter¬ 
national  finance.”  M.  J.  Rossant 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  My  1  ’66  550w 
New  Yorker  42:203  My  14  ’66  llOw 


FEHRENBACH,  T.  R.  This  kind  of  peace.  402p 
$6.50  McKay 

341.13  United  Nations.  International  rela¬ 
tions.  U.S. — Foreign  relations  66-17238 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  illustrate  how 
and  why  the  UN  came  about,  who  made  it, 
what  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  finally,  what  it 
ultimately  became.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Y.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  ’66  SOw 


“[This  is  not]  a  study  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  purports  to  be  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  major  international  events  growing  out  of 
World  War  II  and  carrying  up  to  the  Indian- 
Pakistan  war  of  last  summer.  The  author  has 
no  apparent  or  innate  qualifications  for  this 
ambitious  undertaking.  .  .  .  [The]  vulgarities 
of  thought  and  style  with  which  this  book 
abounds  could,  of  course,  have  been  easily  ex¬ 
punged  by  a  concerned  editor.  It  would  no 
doubt  have  been  more  difficult  to  correct  Mr. 
Fehren bach’s  judgments.  .  .  .  Sources  are  not 
given,  even  for  the  most  improbable  state¬ 
ments,  and  authorities  are  not  used  at  all.  .  .  . 
A  more  subtle  malignancy  of  this  book  is  that 
Mr.  Fehrenbach  has  no  consistent  point  of  view, 
nothing  which  shapes  or  informs  the  glacial 
flow  of  ex  cathedra  statements.  ...  In  the  end 
there  is  hardly  a  statement  in  this  book  that 
is  not  contradicted  on  the  same  or  another 
page.”  P.  W.  Quigg 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  20  ’66  1250w 


“Mr.  Fehrenbach  feels  that  ‘the  UN  is  at  best 
a  hopeful  ideal,  at  worst  a  total  irrelevancy,’ 
and  with  devastating  effect  pinpoints  the  rea¬ 
son  for  his  disen chantment.  His  discussions  are 
always  linked  with  the  UN’s  role  in  United 
States  foreign  policy.  Some  of  his  conclusions 
may  offend  the  more  zealous  UN  partisans,  but 
his  treatments  are  highly  provocative  and  bal¬ 
anced.  Recommended  for  larger  libraries  and 
political  science  collections.”  W.  A.  Heaps 
Library  J  91:1232  Mr  1  ’66  90w 
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F  EH  REN  BACH,  T.  R. — Continued 

“In  covering  so  much  ground  the  author  in¬ 
evitably  has  made  some  minor  errors.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  a  tendency  toward  extravagant 
praise  for  ideas  by  politicians  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  most  reasonably  intelligent  people.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Fehrenbach  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job.  He  has  gone  beyond  his  orig¬ 
inal  brief  and  shown  us  not  simply  the  United 
Nations  but  the  real  world  that  has  made  it 
what  it  is.  And  although  this  is  not  primarily 
a  book  about  the  United  States,  the  authors 
account  of  American  policy  .  .  .  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  In  this  respect  he  shows  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  tides  of  public  opinion  and  their 
effect  on  the  making  of  policy  that  is  acute, 
concise  and  vividly  drawn.”  Drew  Middleton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Mr  6  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  K.  W.  Thompson 

Sat  R  49:41  Mr  19  ’66  600w 


FE1GENBAUM,  LAWRENCE  H.  This  is  a 
newspaper  [by]  Lawrence  H.  Fefgenbaum 
[and]  Kalman  Seigel;  il.  by  Art  Selden.  31p 
$1;  lib  bdg  $1.20;  $1.83  Follett 

070  Newspapers— Juvenile  literature 

65-14471 

"Two  New  York  newspapermen  .  .  .  have 
explained  the  ...  process  of  putting  a  news¬ 
paper  together.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Grade 
three.”  (Library  J) 

“[The  volume]  seems  overly  technical  con¬ 
sidering  the  grade  level.”  Isabel} .Lord 
Library  J  91:1079  F  15  66  20w 
“Simple  but  dramatic  drawings  in  color  .  .  . 
[are]  keyed  to  a  clear  and  accurate  text. 
John  Tebbel,  Tjmes  Bk  R  p22  Ja  30  ,66  60w 


FEINE,  PAUL.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  founded  by  Paul  Feine  and  Johannes 
Behm;  completely  reedited  by  Werner  Georg 
Kiimmel;  tr.  by  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.  14th  rev  ed 
444p  $7.50  Abingdon 

225.6  Bible.  N.T.— Study  66-11944 

“The  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  of 
Feine,  first  appearing  in  1913  [was  revised  by 
Behm  in  1936].  ...  In  1963  Kiimmel,  professor 
of  New  Testament  at  Marburg,  completely  re¬ 
wrote  this  work,  retaining  the  structure  and 
methodological  aim  of  Feine  and  Behm.  Each 
section  and  subsection  of  the  book  begins  with 
a  .  .  .  bibliography  (works  appearing  since  1963 
are  added  at  the  end).  .  .  .  [An  analysis]  of  the 
synoptic  problem,  including  source  and  form 
criticism,  is  given,  and  then  each  Gospel  and 
Act  are  treated  separately.  Similar  treatment 
is  given  to  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 
.  .  .  Parts  II  and  III  treat  canon  and  text.” 
(Choice)  A  list  of  commentaries  on  individual 
books  in  the  New  Testament  is  appended. 
Bibliographical  references.  Indexes  of  passages, 
of  persons  and  of  subjects. 


“New  Testament  scholars  are  favored  with 
[a]  new  full-scale  Introduction,  [a]  translation 
of  [a]  famous  and  standard  European  work. 
Their  rejoicing  over  the  appearance  [of  this 
study]  will  be  like  that  of  their  Old  Testament 
colleagues  over  [Otto]  Eissfeldt  [The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  an  introduction  BRD  1966].  .  .  .  Its  view¬ 
point  may  generally  be  characterized  as  rela¬ 
tively  conservative,  but  its  bibliographies  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  exhaustive.”  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  '66  120w 

Choice  3:786  N  ’66  190w 
“At  last  we  have  in  English  on  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament  that  covers  the 
ground,  gives  the  facts  and  arguments  and 
provides  completely  adequate  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation.  It  treats  the  problems  seriously, 
discusses  them  thoroughly,  and  offers  informa¬ 
tion  at  a  rate  that  many  Anglo-American 
students  will  find  indigestible.  It  also  means 
that  the  book  deals  with  what  the  Germans 
conceive  as  Einleitungswissenschaft,  that  is. 
strictly  with  the  problems  of  literary  criticism 
(including  Formgesohichte) .  text,  and  canon, 
but  not  with  those  of  historical  situation,  cul¬ 
tural  context,  etc.,  which  play  such  a  role  in 
many  American  ‘introductions.’  But  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  discussion  is  limited  to  that 
of  the  German  academic  scene.  Indeed,  the 
book  is  a  marvel  of  comprehensiveness  in 
this  regard.  .  .  .  The  critical  position  is  firmly 
‘middle  of  the  road.’  The  translator  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  difficult  and  complicated 
task  very  competently  performed.”  Norman 
Perrin 

J  Religion  46:506  O  ’66  550w 


FEIN I NGER,  ANDREAS.  The  complete  photo- 
grapiier.  344p  il  col  il  $8.95  Prentice-Hall 
770.28  Photography  65-12017 

The  author  “explains  to  the  beginner  how 
he  can  improve  his  technique.  Two  chapters 
.  .  .  discuss  the  selection  of  equipment  and  the 
basic  mechanics  of  picture-taking.  ’  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“Famed  Life  photographer  Feininger  has 
written  an  introductory  text  that  is  well  organ¬ 
ized,  unusually ,  comprehensive.  .  .  .  Where 

other  authors  explain  halide  theories  and  his¬ 
torical  developments,  Feininger  discusses  prac¬ 
tical  working  tips  and  personal  styles.  Where 
others  include  data  on  films  and  chemical 
formulas,  Feininger  omits  such  information  .  .  . 
but  intelligently  discusses  their  selection  and 
use.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  as  a  college- 
level  text  in  basic  photography,  it  is  ideally 
suited  to  a  single  course  if  supplemented  with 
additional  illustrative  material.” 

Choice  3:764  N  ’66  170W 
“According  to  the  introduction,  this  is  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  Mr.  Feininger’ s  previous  photo- 
technical  texts,  reorganized  and  updated.  .  .  . 
His  avowed  purpose  is  to  stimulate  his  readers 
as  well  as  to  equip  them  with  practical 
information.  ...  It  is  the  wealth  of  observa¬ 
tions  and  insights  constituting  Mr.  Fein- 
inger’s  philosophy  of  photography  which  makes 
this  book  outstanding.  These  virtues  and  its 
lucid  style  recommend-  it  for  any  photography 
collection,  and  certainly  for  readers  considering 
photography  as  a  career.”  William  Newman 

Library  J  91:1406  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Feininger  does  not  focus  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  amateur  in  this  valuable  reference 
work;  he  also  reminds  the  professional  to 
strive  for  creativity  in  a  medium  that  all 
too  readily  provides  adequate  results  but  a- 
chieves  individuality  only  through  great  per- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  26  ’65  120w 


FEIS,  HERBERT.  1933:  characters  in  crisis. 

366p  $7.50  Little 

330.973  U.S. — Economic  conditions — 1933- 
1945.  U.S.— Politics  and  government — 1933- 
1945  66-10982 

The  author  “was  economic  adviser  to  the 
State  Department  under  Herbert  Hoover  and 
.  .  .  Franklin  Roosevelt.  His  book  is  a  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticipant-witness  account  which  deals  chiefly 
with  the  .  .  .  period  between  Roosevelt’s  elec¬ 
tion  and  inauguration,  .  .  .  events  leading  up  to 
the  World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference, 
[the  conduct]  of  that  Conference,  the  devalu¬ 
ation  of  the  dollar  .  .  .  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  Japan’s  conquest  of  Man¬ 
churia  and  .  .  .  the  early  steps  in  Hitler’s 
march  toward  war.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:150  Ap  ’66  180w 
“For  an  excellent  account  of  the  crucial 
year  1933,  with  its  new  men  and  its  new 
policies,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  this 
account,  based  largely  as  it  is  on  diaries  and 
journals  of  that  year.  You  get  the  impression 
from  it  that  you  are  reading  today’s  newspaper, 
not  the  records  of  thirty  years  ago.”  Paul 
Kiniery 

Best  Sell  26:43  My  1  ’66  550w 
“[This  book]  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  com¬ 
prehensive  or  systematic  record  of  the  period 
from  the  defeat  of  Hoover  to  the  end  of  1933. 
It  is  rather  a  somewhat  impressionistic  account 
of  the  issues  and  personalities  ...  in  the 
foreign  economic  field.  Feis  has  a  marvelous 
gallery  of  characters — William  C.  Bullitt,  Henry 
Morgenthau  jr.,  Dean  Acheson,  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
donald  .  .  .  and,  with  his  genial  sympathy 
for  human  quirk  and  frailty,  he  renders  them 
in  quick  and  vivid  strokes.  Behind  the  rest 
remains  the  looming  figure  of  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  One  gathers  that  Mr.  Feis  today  sees 
in  him  less  carelessness  and  more  wisdom,  less 
disorder  and  more  purpose  than  he  saw  at  the 
time.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  fascinating  book,  and 
Herbert  Feis  has  once  more  put  us  in  his 
debt.”  Arthur  Rchlesinger.  Jr. 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  27  ’66  llOOw 
Choice  3:710  O  ’66  200w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 
lOOw 

“T  found  this  work  a  disappointment — un¬ 
inspired,  pedestrian  and  frequently  confusing. 
.  .  .  Lack  of  clarity  in  style  and  facts  [are] 
coupled  with  the  author’s  slanted  interpretation 
of  the  events.  Little  unexplored  ground  is 
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resented  but  research  libraries  wishing:  to 
ave  a  complete  collection  of  the  New  Deal  will 
want  this.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  91:1222  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
"It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  anyone  could 
write  so  brilliantly  and  give  such  clear  meaning 
to  such  complicated  and  potentially  dull  topics 
as  the  war  debts  controversy,  the  London  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference,  and  currency  stabilization. 
Perhaps  because  Feis  writes  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  he  has  not  tidied  up  the  sequence  of 
events  as  the  United  States  groped  toward 
new  approaches,  not  even  by  deleting  his  own 
occasional  false  estimates.  .  .  .  Neither  has  he 
repressed  his  own  tart  opinions.”  Frank  Freidel 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  24  ’66  950w 
New  Yorker  42:192  Ap  23  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  L.  J.  Walinsky 

Sat  R  49:37  Ap  2  ’66  850w 


FELIX,  DAVID.  Protest:  Sacco-Vanzetti  and 
the  intellectuals.  274p  pi  $5.95  Ind.  univ. 
press 

343  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  Trials  65-19707 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  O.  K.  Fraenkel 

Am  Hist  R  71:1093  Ap  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  M.  A.  Musmanno 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:165  J1  ’66  550w 
"As  a  piece  of  historical  detective  work  and 
as  a  destroyer  of  myths  Protest  is  a  highly 
unusual  and  interesting  book.  But  as  a  whole 
its  judgments  are  dubious  and  its  force  is 
weak.  Protest  is  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case  on  intellectuals.  But 
Felix  does  not  understand  intellectuals.  .  .  . 
The  tone  of  his  book  clearly  suggests  that 
[they]  were  dupes  and  fools.  ...  If  doubt 
existed  in  1927,  then  the  effort  to  postpone 
the  execution  was  justified.  The  thrust  of 
Felix’s  argument  is  to  dispel  the  doubt.  But 
disingenuously  he  refuses  to  take  explicit 
responsibility  for  the  implicit  foundation  of 
his  book.”  Robert  Sklar 

Book  Week  pl2  Ap  10  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Russell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Mr  10 
’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Commonweal  83:700  Mr  18  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Joughin 

J  Am  Hist  53:156  Je  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Chamberlin 

Nat  R  18:734  J1  26  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Hollander 

New  Eng  <3  39:243  Je  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Bickel 

New  Repub  154:23  Ap  2  ’66  3250w 
Reviewe'd  by  Andrew  Kopkind 

New  Statesman  72:358  S  9  ’66  500w 


FELKNOR,  BRUCE  L.  Dirty  politics.  295p  pi 
$5.95  Norton 

329  Politics,  Practical.  Political  ethics.  Elec¬ 
tions — U.S.  65-20238 

“This  is  the  story  of  dirty  campaigning  and 
political  chicanery  in  America,  from  the  time 
of  Washington,  when  politics  was  the  concern 
of  an  elite  few  and  news  traveled  slowly,  to 
the  present  day,  when  every  citizen  may  vote 
and  news  travels  at  the  speed  of  light.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes  present  data  on  the 
1960  presidential  election,  and  the  1964  New 
York  senatorial  election.  The  author  was  the 
former  executive  director  of  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee.  Bibliography.  Index. 


mg  detail.  .  .  .  After  a  while,  however,  all  this 
becomes  a  bit  of  a  bore,  and  one  begins  hoping 
for  some  discussion  as  to  why  American  poli¬ 
tics  is  so  unclean.  .  .  .  But  such  an  analysis 
is  never  forthcoming;  the  only  idea  of  any 
weight  propounded  by  Mr.  Felknor  is  that  dirt 
hurts.”  Andrew  Hacker 

Commentary  42:39  D  ’66  1250w 
"The  author  is  brief  but  emphatic  on  the 
danger  of  anonymous  and  irresponsible  political 
and  public  relations  advisers  to  candidates.  .  .  . 
[He]  begs  for  new  ethics  and  higher  standards 
in  American  politics.  Pie  cautions,  as  have 
others,  against  political  extremists  and  their 
abuse  of  the  facts.  The  book  is  fast  moving, 
direct  and  clearly  written:  it  would  be  handy 
in  most  public  libraries  and  in  academic 
libraries.  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:3445  J1  ’66  150w 
“Mr.  Felknor  shies  from  the  moral  stance, 
relishes  a  good  political  ploy  when  he  sees  one 
and  .  .  .  tries  hard  to  distinguish  between 
mere  hard  cheese  and  the  blatant  low  blow. 
•  •  .  Mr.  Felknor  does  not  blanch,  either,  at 
the  sound  of  harsh  words  or  the  ring  of 
exaggeration;  he  will  even  countenance  a  little 
mud-slinging  and  distortion  of  the  record.  .  .  . 
[This]  leaves  in  Mr.  Fe.lknor’s  rogues’  gallery 
primarily  the  vote  stealers,  the  vote  buyers  and 
the  smear  artists.  And  he  makes  it  clear  that 
he  is  by  far  the  more  disturbed  by  the  last 
of  these.  ...  It  is  precisely  here  that  his 
sensible  and  knowledgeable  book  encounters 
its  chief  difficulty.  .  .  .  Where  does  one  draw 
the  line  between  a  smear  and  a  clean,  sharp 
attack?  Mr.  Felknor,  for  instance,  labels  dis¬ 
honest  the  statement  by  Richard  Nixon  in  1954 
that  Truman,  Stevenson  and  Acheson  were 
‘traitors  to  the  high  principles  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Party.’  But  he  absolves  Nixon  of  any  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  smear  attacks  on  Kennedy’s 
religion  in  1960.  ...  In  fact,  both  are  value 
judgments.”  Tom  Wicker 

New  Repub  155:26  O  8  ’66  llOOw 
“Much  of  what  Mr.  Felknor  writes  (pungently 
and  by  and  large  accurately)  comes  from 
history  books  and  newspapers.  He  is  merely 
screening  American  political  campaigning  to 
sift  for  his  chronicle  the  vilest  charges  made 
against  and  by  its  heroes — cowardice,  bastardry. 
impotence,  subversion,  race-baiting,  things  like 
that.  .  .  .  [He]  is  not  concerned  alone  with 
unfair  campaign  charges.  .  .  .  He  makes  a 
short  but  lively  detour  among  political  trick¬ 
sters,  spies  and  prank  specialists.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  is  that,  however  readable.,  ‘Dirty 
Politics’  seems  to  come  out  as  a  dirty  book 
about  all  politicians.  Its  concluding  20  pages 
contain  some  estimable  recommendations  for 
cleansing  measures.  .  .  .  [But]  they  are  heavily 
outweighed  by  the  cheerful,  240-page  catalogue 
of  campaign  sin  that  has  gone  before.”  Warren 
Weaver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  9  ’66  650w 


FELL,  JOSEPH  P,  Emotion  in  the  thought  of 
Sartre  [by]  Joseph  P.  Fell,  III.  254p  $6.75 
Columbia  univ.  press 

126  Sartre,  Jean  Paul.  Emotions  65-15445 
“Sartre’s  conception  hinges  on  the  idea  that 
the  emotions  are  an  act  of  the  will  with  some 
end  in  view,  or  a  ‘chosen’  response:  ‘  “will 
to  love”  and  to  love  are  one.’  ”  (Library  J) 
The  author,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Buck- 
nell  University  “argues  that  this  theory  of 
emotion  is  part  of  the  phenomenological  pro¬ 
gram  to  reestablish  a  kind  of  experimental 
immediacy.  .  .  .  [He  analyzes]  the  internal 
coherence  and  empirical  evidence  for  Sartre’s 
theory.  .  .  .  This  study  brings  Sartre  into 
confrontation  with  other  recent  figures  such 
as  Whitehead,  James,  and  Dewey.  His  theory 
is  placed  in  historical  perspective  through  ref¬ 
erence  to  philosophical,  psychological,  and 
psychoanalytic  theories.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 

Book  Week  p4  O  9  ’66  900w 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  40w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  N  25  66 


700w 

“One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  [the  au¬ 
thor]  put  together  [this  book]  by  emptying 
his  filing  cabinets  onto  the  rug,  culling  enough 
scurrilous  passages  from  one  or  another  drawer 
for  each  chapter,  and  then  having  the  lot  bound 
up  as  a  book.  Like  good  pornography,  the  first 
few  chapters  make  stimulating  reading.  Politics, 
indeed,  is  even  better  than  sex  in  that  it  offers 
many  more  ways  to  do  your  partner .  dirty, 
and  Mr.  Felknor  relates  each  technique  in  lov- 


“In  his  critique  of  Sartre’s  revolutionary  and 
influential  theory  of  the  emotions.  Professor 
Fell  .  .  .  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  this  conception.  .  .  . 
While  this  book  will  be  a  bit  rough  for  those 
not  rather  thoroughly  grounded  in  Sartre’s 
work  and  in  the  psychology  of  the  emotions,  it 
will  be  indispensable  for  scholars  and  students 
in  psychology  and  philosophy,  particularly  as 
related  to  phenomenology.”  C.  A.  Raines 
Library  J  90:2559  Je  1  ’65  160w 
"[Mr.  Fell]  has  not  only  read,  and  under¬ 
stood,  everything  that  Sartre  has  so  far 
written,  but  has  also  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
both  at  his  critics  and  at  a  number  of  rival 
theories  that  have  been  put  forward  to  explain 
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FELL,  J.  P. — Continued 

the  nature  of  human  emotions.  .  .  .  [He  is] 
an  impartial  and  analytical  writer,  and  he  has 
brought  a  considerable  talent  for  philosophical 
analysis  to  the  treatment  of  one  particular 
aspect  of  Sartre’s  world  view.” 

TLS  p492  Je  2  '66  420w 


FELLNER,  WILLIAM.  Probability  and  profit;  a 
study  of  economic  behavior  along  .Bayesian 
lines.  239p  il  $10  irwin 
330.1  Profit.  Decision-making  66-12413 

The  author’s  ‘  primary  objective  is  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Bayesian  approach  to  decision¬ 
making  under  uncertainty.  .  .  .  Feiiner  oilers 
his  own  ‘semiprobabilistic'  approach,  according 
to  which  decision-makers  may  slant  (usually 
downward)  probabilities  pertaining  to  events 
not  encompassed  by  the  freciuen tist  approach.” 
(Am  Econ  R) 


"Of  greatest  interest  to  those  who  wish  to 
assess  the  usefulness  of  Fellner’s  contribution 
for  economic  analysis  is  Chapter  7.  Here  the 
author  presents  illustrations  of  his  own  ap¬ 
proach,  applying  it  to  three  problems  in  econ¬ 
omic  theory.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  discussions 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  theory  of 
decision-making  under  uncertainty,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  bibliography  of  52  items  with  extensive 
commentaries.  An  appendix  presents  some  not- 
very-compeiling  results  of  betting  experiments 
with  Tale  students.  [The  work]  should  interest 
all  economists  concerned  with  decision  theory 
and  should  be  a  useful  addition  to  reading  lists 
of  courses  dealing  with  this  subject.”  S.  B. 
Ctl£LS  G 

Am  Econ  R  56:195  Mr  ’66  1400w 

Choice  3:341  Je  ’66  130w 
"The  entire  book  is  written  in  the  clear,  con¬ 
cise  style  to  which  the  profession  has  become 
accustomed  from  Fellner’s  pen.  In  addition,  his 
expository  skill  makes  available  in  non-techni- 
cal  form  much  material  that  was  previously 
accessible  only  to  those  with  considerable 
mathematical  equipment.  .  .  .  Generally,  we 
should  expect  slanting  when  probability  esti¬ 
mates  are  controversial,  unstable,  or  believed 
to  be  based  on  flimsy  evidence.  Fellner  in¬ 
troduces  assumptions  which  impose  restrictions 
on  the  extent  of  slanting.  Fellner’s  arguments 
have  not  persuaded  me  that  slanting  has  any 
role  in  a  theory  of  rational  behavior.  ...  Of 
course,  it  may  be  that,  rational  or  not.  actual 
behavior  sometimes  satisfies  Fellner's  axioms.” 
E.  S.  Mills 

J  Pol  Econ  79:86  F  ’66  750w 


FELSHER,  HOWARD.  The  press  in  the  jury 
box  [by]  Howard  Felsher  and  Michael 
Rosen.  239p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

071  Reporters  and  reporting.  American 
newspapers.  Freedom  of  the  press  66-10433 
“How  to  achieve  more  stringent  protection  of 
a  defendant’s  rights  when  his  arrest  and 
background  appear  in  the  newspapers  preceding 
a  criminal  trial  is  this  book’s  basic  theme.  Mr. 
Felsher  and  Mr.  Rosen  support  a  .  .  .  proposal 
by  Justice  Bernard  S.  Meyer  that  would  create 
a  new  misdemeanor  enacted  by  legislative 
statute;  if  a  newspaper  reveals  certain  classes 
of  evidence  before  a  trial  begins  the  publisher 
himself  could  face  the  court.  .  .  .  News  articles 
reporting  about  40  criminal  cases  here  and  in 
England  are  included.”  (Library  J) 


"This  simple  book  may  move  mountains  of 
opinion.  Unpretentious,  its  message  is  that 
crime  makes  news  and  news  sells  papers.  .  .  . 
It  is  obvious  that  the  authors  favor  the  British 
restraint  on  newspapers.  .  .  .  Watered  down 
versions  of  the  British  protection  were  proposed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1964,  as  a  voluntary  code.  Weak  as  it  was. 
it  was  strenuously  opposed  and  ridiculed.  Yet 
the  subject  is  now  open  for  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  authors  have  made  an  important 
contribution  toward  its  solution.”  R.  G.  Murdy 
America  114:357  Mr  12  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Anderson 

Book  Week  p7  My  29  '66  270w 
“Their  lack  of  objectivity  hurts  the  effort 
[of  the  authors].  The  book  is  an  angry  censure, 
complete  with  documented  evidence  and  frothed 
with  provocative  probes  .  .  .  but  missing  badly 
m  proper  balance  of  information  for,  at  very 
least,  a  stable  basic  for  logic.  .  .  .  After  iden¬ 
tifying  newspapermen  in  sinister  roles  of  garru¬ 
lous  sensation  mongers,  the  authors  offer  solu¬ 


tions  which  .  .  .  border  on  government  control, 
the  very  peril  for  which  the  First  Amendment 
was  initiated  and  preserved.” 

Choice  3:296  Je  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Mark  Abramson 

Library  J  91:270  Ja  15  ’66  llOw 
"Howard  Felsher,  TV  writer-producer,  and 
Michael  Rosen,  collaborator  and  attorney,  have 
done  .  .  .  exhaustive  research.  ...  In  the 
examination  of  various  episodes,  ranging  from 
the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  case  to  the  trial  of 
the  Rosenbergs,  they  produce  compelling  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  press  presents  a  great  deal 
of  material  prejudicial  to  defendants  in  criminal 
cases.  But,  even  though  the  book  may  be  strong 
in  fact,  it  is  weak  in  logic.  And  it  contains 
a  large  dose  of  purplish  exaggeration.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  the  authors  seem  to  believe  that  the 
issue  is  black  or  white.  ...  It  is  not  that 
simple;  the  area  is  gray.  Obviously,  reforms 
and  changes  in  procedures  are  needed,  but 
whether  There  Should  Be  A  Law  is  highly 
arguable.  Nevertheless,  the  book  has  value 
because  it  does  present  noteworthy  documenta¬ 
tion  and  this  helps  to  focus  the  issue.”  Lester 
Markel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Mr  20  ’66  1400w 


FELT,  JEREMY  P.  Hostages  of  fortune;  child 
labor  reform  in  New  York  State.  276p  il 
$6.95  Syracuse  univ.  press 
331.3  Child  labor— New  York  (State) 

65-11676 

"A  monograph  that  deals  with  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  children  in  New  York’s  factories, 
mercantile  establishments,  and  farms  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  (1902- 
1941),  ...  a  relatively  small  reform  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  severely  limited  budget,  .  .  . 
helped  draft  and  lobby  for  acts  that  eliminated 
child  labor  from  certain  dangerous  occupations, 
created  compulsory  continuation  schools,  estab¬ 
lished  the  tradition  of  the  use  of  employment 
certificates  and  health  examinations  for  working 
youngsters,  granted  double  compensation  for 
injuries  sustained  on  the  job,  and  so  on.  Felt 
maintains  that  the  agency  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  forty  laws  regulating  child 
labor  in  the  state.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  Index. 


“An  unabated  tale  of  sorrow,  squalor,  and 
disaster.  ...  If  anyone  was  as  yet  unsure  of 
the  inherent  evils  of  child  labor,  this  book 
will  certainly  convince  him.  .  .  .  The  major 
weakness  of  Hostages  of  Fortune  is  its  failure 
to  be  analytical.  Was  it,  for  example,  a  sign 
of  parental  irresponsibility  or  a  matter  of 
economic  survival  that  forced  parents  to  devise 
tactics  to  side-step  the  laws  American  refor¬ 
mers  believed  so  important?  A  closer  look  at 
working-class  budgets  would  have  easily  re¬ 
solved  that  important  question.  More  detailed 
analyses  of  the  ethnic  affiliations  and  social 
values  of  different  working-class  youngsters 
would  also  have  been  helpful.  .  .  Finally  I 
think  it  obligatory  for  the  author  to  have 
struggled  with  the  key  question  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  NYCLC  in  the  entire  child  labor 
reform  movement.  He  claims  its  primacy,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  prove  it.**  Gilbert 
Osofsky 

Am  Hist  R  71:1088  Ap  *66  320w 
„  admirable  monograph  stems  from 

a  1959  doctoral  dissertation  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versify.  It  is  based  mainly  on  the  previously 
unexploited  .  files  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  the  New  York  State  Library.  .  . 

The  author  discusses  forthrightly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  the  sometimes  vexed  relationships 
lNe,w  Y°rk  Committee,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  other  reform 
organizations  .  Appreciative  but  modest  in 
appraising  the  Committee’s  achievement  in 
ending  child  labor  m  factories  and  department 
stores  Felt  skillfully  analyzes  the  factors  which 
limited  the  Committee’s  success  in  tenement 
homework,  the  street  trades  and  commercial 
avF-7,?utuie'  chapter  on  the  defeat  of  the 

child  amendment  is  the  most  poised  and  in¬ 
formative  treatment  of  that  provocative  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  have  read.”  R.  H.  Bremner 

J  Am  Hist  52:648  D  ’65  410w 
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mountain  man.  173p  il  maps  $3.56  Dod'd  g  ° 

?  or.,  Beckwourth,  James  Pierson— 
erature®  llterature’  The  West-Juvenile  lit- 

This  book  chronicles  the  life  of  the  trapper 
and  mountain  man  who  besides  fighting  In- 
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dians,  hunting  buffalo  and  exploring  the  West, 
also  lived  for  a  time  with  the  Crow  Indians 
and  became  a  chief  of  their  tribe.  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  biography  ...  is  useful  because  there 
is  little  if  anything  in  juvenile.,  or  youth  lit¬ 
erature  about  Negro  mountain'  men.  Use  is 
further  enhanced  by  this  picture  of  a  period 
and  a  way  of  life  which  helped  to  imprint  a 
strong  democratic  spirit  in  the  West.  .  .  .  The 
vigor  associated  with  Felton’s  writing  in  such 
books  as  [Legends  of]  Paul  Bunyan  [BRD 
1947]  is  absent.  However,  this  isn’t  a  tall  tale; 
the  information  has  been  culled  from  old  ac¬ 
counts.  one  of  which  was  dictated  but  not 
written  by  the  biographee.  The  reproductions 
are  clearly  printed  on  glossy  paper.”  Ethel 
Richard 

Library  J  91:4330  S  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Cushman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  6  ’66  80w 


FELTON,  HAROLD  W.  William  Phips  and 
the  treasure  ship;  drawings  by  Alvin  Smith. 
156p  $3.95  Dodd 

B  or  92  Phips,  Sir  William — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Buried  treasure — Juvenile  literature. 
Diving,  Submarine — Juvenile  literature 

65-19216 

“In  history  books.  Sir  William  Phips  is  noted 
as  the  Governor  of  Massachussetts  Bay  Colony. 
But  in  1687,  before  he  attained  that  position, 
he  was  a  hero  in  both  England  and  America 
when  he  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  vast 
fortune  of  the  fabled  sunken  Spanish  galleon, 
Nuestra  Senora.”  (Publisher's  note)  “Ages 
ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“From  a  biased  account  by  Cotton  Mather, 
the  author  creates  a  colonial  hero  limitlessly 
endowed  with  courage,  ambition,  and  daring. 
.  .  .  Fast-moving  action,  spirited  dialogue,  ad¬ 
venture  on  and  under  the  seas,  and  the  in¬ 
fallible  Phips  provide  good  entertainment  that 
is  more  tall  tale  than  history.  Full -page  illus¬ 
trations  are  dark  and  tense,  portending  danger, 
excitement,  and  romance.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:57  F  ’66  140w 


“The  exploits  of  two  intrepid  17th-century 
seamen  have  been  well  researched  and  recorded 
with  narrative  skill  in  [this  book  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Jones,  by  Etta  De  Gering].  Both  men 
are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  young 
reader.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  D  12  ’65  SOw 


FELTON,  JEAN  SPENCER,  jt.  ed.  Health  and 
the  community.  See  Katz,  A.  H. 


FENNER,  PHYLLIS  R.,  comp.  Danger  is  the 
password:  stories  of  wartime  spies:  il.  by 
Charles  Geer.  220p  $3.50  Morrow 

65-18510 

This  is  a  "collection  of  stories  depicting 
perilous  escapades  of  espionage.  .  .  .  Incidents 
dealing  with  a  soldier  endowed  with  clair¬ 
voyance.  a  boy  scout  whose  espionage  is 
surprisingly  accurate,  an  innocent  man  for 
whom  mistaken  identity  is  nearly  fatal  [are 
included].”  (Best  Sell)  All  the  stories  have 
previously  appeared  in  magazine  or  book 
form.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“Black-and-white  sketches,  a  short  but 
poignant  introduction  and  a  brief  life  of  each 
author  are  specific  features  of  this  unusual 
book  .  .  .  which  can  be  recommended  to  teen¬ 
agers  and  adults.”  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  25:251  S  15  ’65  lOOw  [YA] 
“For  more  mature  readers,  still  seeking 
adventure,  Phyllis  Fenner  has  provided  thrills 
aplenty  in  an  anthology  of  stories  of  wartime 
spies.  ...  A  variety  of  scenes  and  moods 
make  for  a  continual  change  of  pace:  the 
grim  or  tragic  alternate  with  the  touching  or 
humorous:  France,  Germany,  England,  even 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  supply  the 
backdrops  for  exploits  of  both  spies  and  spy- 
catchers.  The  quality  of  the  stories  is  un¬ 
even,  but  on  the  whole  the  collection  is  ad¬ 
equate  adult  fare  geared  to  satisfy  the  cur¬ 
rent  interest  of  young  people  also,  in  tales 
of  intrigue.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  4 
’65  90w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  41:639  D  ’65  90w 


“Not  all  the  spies  in  these  10  stories  are 
professionals,  but  each  matches  with  his 
quarry.  .  .  .  The  authors  represented  include 


Cloete,  Green,  Bromfield,  and  Pearl  Buck, 
among  others.  The  stories  are  dramatic  and 
often  humorous,  with  surprise  endings  for 
extra  suspense.”  Julia  Losinski 

Library  J  91:434  Ja  15  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthome 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  '66  150w 


FEN  NO,  RICHARD  F.  The  power  of  the  purse: 
appropriation  politics  in  Congress  [by]  Richard 
F.  Fenno,  Jr.  704p  $8.75  Little 


328.73  U.S.  Congress.  House. 
Senate.  Finance — U.S. 


U.S.  Congress. 
66-22957 


This  book  is  “based  on  six  years  of  inter¬ 
views  with  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriations  committees  and  on  the  public 
records  of  appropriations  debates  and  hear¬ 
ings.”  (Publishers’  Weekly)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“Richard  Fenno  tells  [the  tale]  in  enormous 
detail  in  this  valuable  scholarly  study  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  the  book  is  written  in  social 
scientese.  .  .  .  Still,  this  is  a  book  well 

worth  the  effort  of  reading.  Its  merits  include 
a  detailed  account  of  the,  appropriations  process, 
a  record  of  the  influence  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  during  the  last  generation,  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  this  Committee  has  damaged 
so  many  progressive  hopes,  and,  almost  despite 
the  author,  an  indication  of  the  flavor  of 
Congressional  action  and  Congressional  de¬ 
cision-making.”  Robert  Leltachman 

Book  Week  pll  J1  31  ’66  650w 
“This  is  a  revealing,  analytical  study.  .  .  . 
Its  method  is  behavioralistic  (in  almost  too 
much  depth  and  detail  at  times),  including 
statistics,  interviews  and  quotations  that  clearly 
illustrate  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  im¬ 
portant  function  of  appropriating  public  funds 
is  committee-centered,  .  .  .  logrolling  is 

practiced  in  the  extreme,  seniority  and  per¬ 
sonality  traits  are  very  important  and,  finally, 
non-committee  members,  bureaucrats  and  even 
the  President  usually  appear  to  be  helpless. 
Libraries  with  large  political  science  collec¬ 
tions  will  want  this.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  91:3445  J1  ’66  130w 


FENTON,  CARROLL  LANE.  Tales  told  by  fos¬ 
sils.  182p  il  $4.95  Doubleday 

560  Fossils — Juvenile  literature  66-11731 
After  “discussing  what  fossils  are,  their 
distribution  and  significance  as  time  indicators 
and  use  in  reconstructing  ancient  ecology,  the 
author  proceeds  to  concentrate  on  a  selected 
group  of  fossils  to  show  us  how  fossils  and 
their  characters  can  be  used.  Most  of  the  book 
deals  with  vertebrate  fossils  and  shows  not  only 
how  their  own  features  can  indicate  diet, 
habitat,  and  predators  but  also  how  the  as¬ 
sociated  fossils  and  the  rock  that  encloses  them 
can  greatly  aid  in  giving  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  extinct  landscape  and  its  inhabitants.” 
(Natur  Hist)  Bibliography. 


“All  fossils  weren’t  dinosaurs  and  ferns  but, 
rather,  revealed  a  great  variety  and  abundance 
of  organisms,  plant  and  animal.  Many  of  the 
fossil-rich  areas  described  are  in  the  United 
States  and  are  relatively  accessible  to  amateur 
fossil  seekers.” 

Library  J  91:2234  Ap  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“[The  author]  points  out  that  many  im¬ 
portant  fossils  have  been  discovered  by  ac¬ 
cident  and  not  necessarily  through  planned 
excavations,  and  thus  encourages  the  amateur 
fossil  hunter  by  suggesting  possible  locales, 
telltale  geological  clues  to  watch  for,  and  sim¬ 
ple  extraction  and  preservation  techniques.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended  for  YA  and  general  col¬ 
lections  in  public  and  school  libraries.”  B.  J. 
Brewster 

Library  J  91:3451  J1  *66  280w  [YA] 
“[This]  is  another  of  the  polished,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  rather  accurate  books  in  the 
long  series  of  popular  writings  by  the  Fentons. 
...  A  fine  survey  of  the  evolution  of  man  com¬ 
pletes  the  discussion,  followed  by  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  on  museums  in  the  United  States  that  ex¬ 
hibit  fossils  'and  a  suggested  reading  list. 
There  are  a  few  inaccuracies,  but  generally  a 
recommended  book.”  R  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:66  N  ’66  140w 
“[This]  is  a  simplified  systematic  paleontol¬ 
ogy  from  Precambrian  alg'aa  to  Homo  sapiens 
and  his  early  art.  For  each  epoch  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Fenton  describes  in  10  pages  the  best- 
known  forms,  their  way  of  living,  their  evolu¬ 
tionary  story.  The  account  is  warm,  with  allu- 
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FENTON,  C.  L. — Continued 

sions  to  the  men  and  events  behind  the  data, 
but  it  is  always  centered  on  the  plants  and 
animals  of  geological  history.  .  .  .  Deftly  and 
expertly  done  for  reading  and  for  long-time 
reference.”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’65  130w 


that  a  man’s  worth  lies  in  his  actions  and  his 
character,  rather  than  in  the  enjoyments  he  can 
command,  deserves  to  be  heard  more  emphat¬ 
ically  as  material  progress  advances.  iSuch,  in¬ 
deed,  was  Ferguson’s  intention.  Mr.  Forbes  has 
produced  an  extremely  readable  edition.” 

TLS  pl046  N  17  ’66  430w 


FENY5,  IVAN.  North  Italian  drawings;  from 
the  collection  of  the  Budapest  museum  of 
fine  arts  [tr.  by  Lili  Haldpy] .  il  $15  October 
house 

741.9  Drawings,  Italian.  Budapest.  Sz6p- 
muvdszeti  Miizeum  66-14731 

“This  book  consists  of  an  introduction  which 
is  a  history  of  the  collection,  a  catalogue  of 
the  drawings  reproduced  which  enumerates  all 
the  necessary  facts  and  the  144  reproductions.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Despite  considerable  current  interest  in 
Mannerism  and  the  Baroque,  this  volume  will 
appeal  principally  to  very  specialized  libraries. 
A  survey  of  a  museum’s  holdings  is  still 
a  survey  of  holdings  and  usually  of  limited 
interest,  particularly  if  the  museum  is  not 
one  of  the  very  highest  rank.  .  .  .  The 

general  quality  [of  the  reproductions]  is  rather 
gray  and  murky.  This  is  an  expanded  museum 
catalogue  and,  as  such,  is  of  interest  primarily 
to  the  connoisseur  and  specialist  in  this  rather 
proscribed  field.” 

Choice  3:626  O  ’66  70w 

“In  presentation  and  text,  the  publication 
does  justice  to  the  highest  standards.  The 
translation  seems  to  be  excellent.  .  .  .  [The 
book  contains]  a  wealth  of  beautiful  and  fas¬ 
cinating  material.”  Alfred  Neumeyer 

J  Aesthetics  25:217  winter  ’66  700w 
“The  director  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  of  the  Budapest  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  brought  all  his  scholarly  in¬ 
stincts  to  the  writing  of  a  preliminary  catalogue 
raisonrue  for  a  little  known  collection.  Familiar 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  he  has 
seriously  questioned  several  well-established 
attributions.  His  painstaking  comparison  of 
drawings  with  paintings  has  been  particularly 
valuable.  The  many  examples  by  lesser  known 
artists  provide  valuable  information  for  our 
increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Venetian  graphic  arts.  Printed  in  Hungary, 
the  book  would  have  been  improved  by  color 
plates.  It  is  recommended  for  Renaissance  art 
collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:3700  Ag  ’66  70w 


FERGUSON,  ADAM.  An  essay  on  the  history 
of  civil  society,  1767;  ed.  with  an  introd  by 
Duncan  Forbes.  430p  $7.50  Aldine  pub. 

901.9  Civilization — History  66-74957 


“First  published  in  1767  .  .  .  [this  book] 
set  out  to  delineate,  using  comparisons,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  ‘polished  society’  and  the  ‘sav¬ 
age’  and  ‘barbarian’  stages  of  human  develop¬ 
ment,  and  stressed  the  precautions  needed  to 
prevent  a  decline  in  ‘polished  society.’  ”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Mr  Forbes  has  edited  the  original  edition  of 
1767.  with  a  complete  collation  of  the  variants 
of  the  last  edition  of  1814,  which  was  published 
towards  the  end  of  Ferguson’s  long  life;  and 
he  has  written  a  useful  introduction.  The 
volume  is  elegantly  printed  and  produced.  It 
will  be  primarily  of  concern  to  specialists  in  the 
field,  but  interesting  to  others.” 

Economist  219:1426  Je  25  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Harris 

Library  J  91:5422  N  1  ’66  140w 
“Until  the  discovery  of  [Adam]  Smith’s  Glas¬ 
gow  Lectures  it  was  supposed  that  Ferguson 
might  have  been  the  first  to  formulate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  division  of  labour.  This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  caused  Marx  to  respect 
Ferguson  .  .  .  and  this  in  turn  has  contribu¬ 
ted  to  more  modern  approval  of  the  Essav  as  a 
classic  of  sociology  after  a  longish  period  of 
eclipse.  .  .  Ferguson  was  in  the  first  instance 
a  moralist,  and  could  claim  both  practical  and 
theoretical  experience.  .  .  .  His  social  theory  is 
developed  from  a  concept  of  human  happiness 
as  lying  m  the  pursuit  rather  than  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  objects.  .  .  .  [This  earnest  view]  led 
him  to  the  convenient  but  unsatisfving  conclu¬ 
sion  4  that  this  necessarily  lav  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  society.  This  jumps  many 
fences  and  blandly  ignores  several  dilemmas  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Nevertheless  the  argument 


FERGUSON,  ARTHUR  B.  The  articulate  citi¬ 
zen  and  the  English  renaissance.  429p  $10 
Duke  univ.  press 

300.942  Great  Britain — Civilization.  Renais¬ 
sance  65-19447 

This  is  a  study  of  “English  social  and 
economic  criticism  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  th£  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I.  The  earliest  works  dealt  with 
are  Mum  and  the  Stothsegger  and  the  Libel  of 
English  Policy;  the  latest,  the  Discourse  of  the 
Common  Weal.  About  a  quarter  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  period  before  1500.  The 
treatment  of  the  topic  is  chronological  with 
successive  chapters  on  the  major  social  critics 
of  these  generations,  including  .  .  .  Fortescue, 
More,  Starkey,  Latimer,  Crowley,  and  the 
author  ...  of  the  Discourse.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  [book  covers]  well-mapped  ground, 
but  Professor  Ferguson  approaches  it  from  a 
fresh  angle.  He  is  interested  in  these  writers 
as  private  commentators  and  critics,  concerned 
with  the  socioeconomic,  and,  very  obliquely, 
the  political,  order.  He  sees  them  as  the 
shapers  of  the  first  era  in  the  long  history  of 
English  public  opinion.  The  emphasis  of  his 
book  lies  in  a  careful  and  detailed  examination 
of  the  gradual  shift  from  the  generalized  griev¬ 
ance  and  moralistic,  often  abstract,  counsel  of 
late  medieval  writing  to  the  systematic  and 
realistic  analysis  of  the  Tudor  authors  and  the 
concrete  remedies  spelled  out  by  them.  .  .  . 
The  hook  might  have  been  somewhat  more 
compact,  but  it  would  have  lost  something  of 
the  full  and  careful  analysis  that  is  one  of  its 
strengths.”  W.  T.  MacCaffrey 

Am  Hist  R  71:1324  J1  ’66  500w 


“This  book  is  not  for  casual  or  superficial 
reading;  it  is  by  a  scholar  for  scholars.  It 
should  be  in  every  college  and  university 
library  for  use  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  ideas  and  who  are  aware  that 
for  modern  man,  whether  he  be  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  or  the  mid-20th  century,  the  basic 
difficulty  is  that  ‘the  changes  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  life  have  outrun  the  conceptual  ap¬ 
paratus  for  dealing  with  them.’  The  valuable 
footnotes  and  list  of  works  cited  consist  of 
Renaissance  sources  and  the  best  of  current 
scholarship.” 

Choice  2:898  F  ’66  200w 


FERGUSON,  BLANCHE  E.  Countee  Cullen  and 

the  Negro  renaissance.  213p  il  $5  Dodd 
B  or  92  Cullen,  Countee.  Negro  literature — 
History  and  criticism  66-24265 

This  is  about  “an  American  Negro  poet  who 
was  active  during  the  1920’s  in  the  Harlem- 
centered  Negro  Renaissance.  .  .  .  Conservative 
in  his  political  and  social  beliefs,  Cullen  man¬ 
aged  to  break  through  racial  boundaries  in 
both  academic  and  publishing  circles.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in 
New  York  City  with  top  honors  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  New  York  University.  where  in 
his  last  year  his  first  book,  Color  [BED  1926], 
was  published.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Mrs.  Ferguson  had  done  yeoman’s  work  un¬ 
covering  all  of  the  details  of  [Cullen’s]  life 
as  well  as  information  about  the  other  people 
whose  paths  crossed  his  along  the  wav.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  just  this  wealth  of  materials  which 
becomes  the  major  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
this  book  as  a  work  of  art.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ferguson 
utilizes,  for  most  of  her  work,  a  chronological 
pattern  for  this  interesting  material,  and  she 
finds  herself  straining  for  transitional  devices 
between  chapters.  .  .  .  [Her]  style  is  at  best 
mediocre  .  .  .  [and]  her  technique  is  that  of 
the  journalist  rather  than  that  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher.  .  .  The  reader  of  this  review  should 
not  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  book  is  of 
no ,  value.  It  will  certainly  serve  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  more  intimate  picture  of  [Cullen] 
to  those  who  know  him  only  as  a  name  ” 
O.  A.  Bomse 

Best  Sell  26:301  N  15  ’66  650w 
“Only  superficial  attention  is  paid  to  (Cul¬ 
len  si  works;  and  there  is  no  complete  biblio¬ 
graphic  listing  of  his  publications  which  might 
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have  .been  useful  and  interesting.  The  style, 
too,  is  unimaginative  and  rather  juvenile  in 
tone.  Although  the  book  would  have  more  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  youthful  audience,  it  might,  never¬ 
theless,  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  most 
general  urban  libraries  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
more  definitive  work  on  this  important  Amer¬ 
ican  poet.”  Louise  Giles 

Library  j  91:5599  N  15  ’66  lOOw 


FERGUSON,  CHARLES  W.  The  male  attitude. 

365p  $6.95  Little 

301.41  Man.  U.S. — Civilization.  Social  psy¬ 
chology  66-21988 

The  author  argues  “that  from  the  very  first 
settlement,  America  has  actually  been  gov¬ 
erned  by  men,  guided  by  male  precepts  and 
controlled  by  male  emotions.  .  .  .  [This  is  a] 
history  of  male  thought,  attitudes  and  behavior 
and  La]  study  of  the  contemporary  male  [in 
the  United  States].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Fergu¬ 
son  pursues  his  theme  “by  an  investigation  of 
the  ideas  and  actions  surrounding  five  spheres 
of  activity  he  believes  have  been  decisive  to 
the  formation  of  the  dominant  style  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  These  spheres  are  the  sea,  the  gun, 
slavery,  writing,  and  the  machine.”  (Book 
Week)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“To  raise  .  .  .  notions  [about  national  char¬ 
acter]  above  the  level  of  gossip  ...  is  a  job 
requiring  true  profundity  of  insight  or,  lacking 
that,  a  certain  considered  humility  of  intention. 
£>e  Tocqueville  obviously  had  the  former  in  his 
classic  study  [Democracy  in  America,  rev  ed., 
BRD  1945] ;  and  a  good  example  of  the  latter, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  The  Italians  [BRD  1964] 
...  by  the  Rome  journalist  Luigi  Barzini. 
.  .  .  Ferguson,  unfortunately,  is  long  in  neither 
De  Tocqueville’ s  nor  Mr.  Barzini’ s  strong  suitsu 
.  .  .  [His]  enthusiasm  for  the  obvious  turns 
out  to  be  unbounded.  .  .  .  [He]  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  insensible  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
old  forms  of  masculinity  are  in  retreat. 
.  .  .  [In  his]  alternative  to  the  male  attitude 
.  .  .  [he]  indulges  in  an  almost  Saint- Simonian 
worship  of  the  technician.”  Joseph  Epstein 
Book  Week  p2  O  30  ’66  1250w 


“Ferguson  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels — that 
is,  on  the  side  of  women.  .  .  .  But  quite  often 
I  found  myself  thinking  traitorously,  Oh,  the 
poor  man,  if  he  were  a  woman  he’d  know 
better.  .  .  .  Unhappily,  my  impression  is  that 
he  almost  never  knew  where  the  balance  lay 
in  writing  this  book.  It’s  as  if  he  got  a  large 
premise  by  the  tail  and  then  struggled  to  get 
the  unwieldy  thing  going,  with  whatever 
support  he  could  rustle  up.  At  times,  one  feels 
he  is  dragging  his  footnotes  in  by  the  heels. 
For  my  money,  he’s  most  freshly  provocative 
when  he  writes  about  the  fifth  influence,  the 
Machine.”  Hildegarde  Dolson  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  O  16  ’66  1250w 


Reviewed  by  Francis  Brennan 

Sat  R  49:41  N  19  ’66  750w 


FERGUSSON,  FRANCIS.  Dante.  214p  $4.95 

Macmillan  (N  Y) 

851  Dante,  Alighieri  66-14202 

A  professor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Rutgers  University  has  written  a  “critical  bio¬ 
graphy  intended  for  the  general  reader  in¬ 
terested  in  Dante.  .  .  .  Dante’s  works  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  chronological  order,  from  .  .  .  his 
Vita  Nuova,  to  his  [Commedia].  .  .  ..  Professor 
Fergusson  [argues]  .  .  .  that  this  is  not  only 
a  poem  but  also  the  poetic  expression  of  the 
spiritual  structure  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Included 
in  the  book  is  a  diagram  showing  the  plan  of 
the  Paradiso.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[Fergusson]  now  reads  all  of  Dante’s  works, 
but  especially  the  Divine  Comedy,  as  revealing 
the  ‘drama’  of  Dante’s  mind;  and  he  reads 
them  in  what  he  thinks  of  as  a  specifically 
modern  way.  .  .  .  [However]  the  mind  that 
Fergusson  speaks  of  throughout  is  a  ‘psyche’ 
rather  than  a  ‘soul.’  .  .  .  [UeJ  chooses  to  give 
a  modern  cast  to  his  own  examination  by  using 
concepts  and  terms  that  belong  to  the  science 
of  our  own  times.  This  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  procedure,  mostly  because  it  imposes 
upon  the  mind  of  a  man  born  in  1265  the  forms 
of  analysis  useful  to  the  science  of  1965...  .  . 
The  modern  reader  might  learn  many  things 
from  Professor  Fergusson’ s  Dante.  There  are 
sensitive  insights  and  informative  remarks. 


But  he  should  be  suspicious  of  the  total  ap¬ 
proach  and  of  the  general  interpretation.” 
Bernard  Weinberg 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  24  '66  1150w 
Choice  3:776  N  ’66  190w 
“[This]  is  part  of  the  ‘Masters  of  World 
Literature  Series’  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Louis  Kronenberger.  The  works  in  this  series 
are  uneven  .  .  .  and  the  study  under  review 
unfortunately  does  not  measure  up  to  the  norm. 

.  .  .  Given  the  plethora  of  works  about  Dante, 
comparisons  become  inevitable.  Among  books 
evincing  a  like  purpose.  Michele  Barbi’s  historic 
study  and  Thomas  Bergin’s  recent  work  come 
instantly  to  mind.  Dr.  Fergusson’ s  book  lacks 
the  specificity  and  general  well-structuring  of 
these  two  works.  It  is  neither  as  complete  nor 
as  perceptive  and  its  simplifications  are  not 
sufficiently  useful  to  excuse  its  lack  of  depth.” 
E.  J.  Cutler 

Library  J  91:3729  Ag  '66  190w 
“If  any  commentary  can  lead  us  into  the 
‘Commedia’  it  is  Mr.  Fergusson’ s,  the  most 
lucid  and  intelligent  general  introduction  to 
Dante  in  English.  .  .  .  [The  author]  patiently 
analyze’ s  Dante’s  earlier  poetic  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  works  to  prepare  us  for  the  complexities  of 
the  ‘Commedia.’  .  .  .  This  book  is  excellent 
because  the  author’s  lucid  and  well-balanced 
prose  exists  solely  to  explain  the  artist;  this 
quality  alone  is  a  rarity  in  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N  20  ’66  260w 


FERKISS,  VICTOR  C.  Africa’s  search  for 
identity.  346p  $6.50  Braziller 

960  Africa — Politics.  Africa — History 

65-25970 

“This  book  views,  as  the  central  issue  con¬ 
fronting  the  new  Africa,  the  question  of  how 
a  continent  submerged  politically  and  cul¬ 
turally  for  centuries,  can  recover  and  reassert 
its  traditional  values,  and  at  the  same  time 
enter  the  mainstream  of  modern  history  in  a 
period  in  which  Western  technology  is  creating 
a  culture  and  society  that  are  worldwide  in 
scope.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Following  a  topical  approach  and  ably  mix¬ 
ing  facts  and  perceptive  interpretation,  Ferkiss 
is  remarkably  comprehensive  without  being 
shallow.  .  .  .  Two  introductory  chapters  which 
ably  treat  precolonial  African  tradition  and  his¬ 
tory  provide  an  essential  background  which  is 
sometimes  absent  in  general  works  on  Africa. 

.  .  .  A  final  chapter  is  written  particularly  for 
the  American  reader.  The  United  States  does 
not  have  a  ‘vital  stake’  in  Africa,  Ferkiss  sug¬ 
gests,  .  .  .  [nor]  any  special  obligations  towards 
Africa.  .  .  .  [He]  asks  that  the  United  States 
.  .  .  conduct  its  relations  with  Africa  on  a  ‘more 
businesslike  basis.’  ”  N.  M.  Stultz 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:188  J1  ’66  390w 

Choice  3:455  J1  ’66  80w 

“Mr.  Ferkiss  has  given  us  a  perfectly  pass¬ 
able  book,  one  which,  with  changes  of  names 
and  figures,  could  serve  to  describe  South  Amer¬ 
ica  almost  as  well  as  Africa.  He  has  been  over¬ 
brisk  in  spots:  most  Boers  did  not  participate 
in  the  Great  Trek,  but  stayed  home  in  the 
Cape;  also,  whence  the  notion  that  political 
parties  did  not  start  up  in  America  until  after 
George  Washington’s  death?  But  the  main 
trouble  is,  it’s  hard  to  take  Africa’s  ‘search  for 
identity’  very  seriously  when  we  have  small  if 
any  idea  of  our  own.”  Peter  Ritner 

Commonweal  84:340  Je  10  ’66  1900w 

“This  is  recommended  as  a  literate  and 
substantial  resume  of  African  political  history, 
well  worth  inclusion  in  any  collection.”  M.  D. 
Herrick 

Library  J  90:5287  D  1  ’65  260w 

“A  professor  of  government  at  Georgetown 
University  .  .  .  first  incarnates  Africa — bringing 
its  past  to  life  and  fleshing  out  its  present  .  .  . 
then  lays  it  on  the  ‘couch,’  baring  its  psyche 
and  showing  how  it  feeds  on  its  wounds1 — those 
inflicted  by  its  own  hand  no  less  than  those 
received  in  battery  and  assault  by  outsiders. 
All  this  Mr.  Ferkiss  does  with  delicacy  and 
skill,  fortified  by  ample  learning  .  .  .  without 
wearying  the  reader.  The  language  is  easy 
and  the  intellectual  burden  light.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ferkiss  plays  no  favorites.  .  .  .  His  judgments 
are  measured  and  sparing.  .  .  .  [His]  analysis 
of  the  continuing  dialogue  and  relationships  of 
African  peoples  with  Europe  and  Asia  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  book.”  G.  H.  T. 
Kimble 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  6  ’66  llOOw 
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FERMAN,  LOUIS  A.,  ed.  Poverty  in  America; 
a  book  of  reading's;  ed.  by  Louis  A.  Ferman, 
Joyce  L.  Kornbluh  and  Alan  Haber;  introd. 
by  Michael  Harrington.  532p  $9  Univ.  of  Mich, 
press 

301.44  Poverty.  Poor— U.S,  65-20351 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Eugene  Smolensky 

Am  Econ  R  56:1358  D  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Lee  Rainwater 

Am  Soc  R  31:294  Ap  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p3  F  13  ’66  170w 
Choice  3:55  Mr  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  S.  A.  Levitan 

Science  152:901  My  13  ’66  1150w 


FERMOR,  PATRICK  LEIGH.  Roumeli;  travels 
in  northern  Greece.  248p  il  $6  Harper 

914.95  Greece,  Modern — Description  and 
travel  66-20735 

An  account  of  life  in  an  isolated  region  “be¬ 
tween  Macedonia  and  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and 
Salamis.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ursula  Schoenheim 

Library  J  91:4656  O  1  ’66  200w 
“Mr.  Leigh  Fermor  is  a  very  experienced 
Greek  hand.  The  Balkans  and  Greece  have  been 
his  madness  from  before  the  last  war;  he 
knew  Crete  in  the  Resistance  movement;  and 
he  probably  knows  Greece  better  than  anybody. 
...  In  the  central  part  of  his  book  of  travels 
in  little-known  northern  Greece,  he  tries  with 
great  zest  to  establish  a  personal  theory  of 
the  Helleno-Romaic  dilemma.  .  .  .  [The]  theory 
is  an  excuse  for  indulging  his  passion  for 
words.  .  .  .  [His]  greed  for  detail  [sometimes 
encumbers]  .  .  .  but  in  portraying  a  character 
or  putting  down  his  talk  he  is  excellent.  .  .  . 
Altogether,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
travels  of  a  man  who  has  got  to  know  his 
Greece  the  hard  and  learned  way.”  V.  S. 
Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:694  My  13  ’66  lOOOw 
“[The  author  once  again  displays  the]  bril¬ 
liance,  the  felicitous  profusion,  the  exuberance 
of  learning  and  information,  wayward  a,s:  a 
gossamer,  from  what  one  soon  comes  to  realize 
is  a  very  solid  store.  Above  all.  there  is  the 
same  intimate  familiarity  with  landscape, 
climate  and  people.  .  .  .  Apart  from  their 
vividness  as  a  record,  [these  writings]  have  a 
separate  quality  that  makes  them  peculiarly 
comforting  at  a  moment  when  our  thread 
through  the  world’s  labyrinth  seems  particular¬ 
ly  tangled.  They  all  deal  with  the  robustness 
of  traditions  that  have  managed  to  survive. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Fermor  gives  them  as  they  are  .  .  . 
a  genuine  happiness  in  human  lives  that  are 
satisfied  with  the  things  they  have  and  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  a  book 
that  makes  one  feel  much  better  for  the  read¬ 
ing.”  Freya  Stark 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ag  28  '66  850w 


FETTER,  FRANK  WHITSON.  Development 
of  British  monetary  orthodoxy,  1797-1875. 
296p  $7.25  Harvard  univ.  press 
332.4  Money — History.  Currency  question — 
Great  Britain.  Banks  and  banking— Great 
Britain  65-11589 

The  author,  professor  of  economics  at 
Northwestern  University,  states  in  his  Preface 
that  “in  the  years  [covered  by  this  book] 
the  British  debated  and  decided  the  main 
features  of  pre-1914  orthodoxy:  the  gold 
standard;  a  central  bank  nominally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  government,  with  a  virtual  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  note  issue,  holding  a  major  part 
of  the  nation’s  gold  reserve,  and  prepared 
to  act  as  a  lender  of  last  resort  in  time  of 
crisis;  and  other  banks,  although  stripped 
of  the  right  of  issue,  virtually  unmolested  in 
the  creation  of  deposit  currency.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  inter¬ 
play  of  forces  in  these  controversies  and  in 
the  decisions  that  were  reached.”  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 


“[Fetter]  etches  subtly  and  for  the  first  time 
the  delicately  evolving  relationships  between 
government  and  central  bank.  .  .  .  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  this  section  displays  Fetter’s  one  weak¬ 
ness:  his  emphasis  upon  policy  and  upon  the 
stabilization  of  monetary  legislation  bypasses 
substantial  changes  in  the  monetary  system. 
.  .  .  This  masterly  book  deploys  an  enviable 
knowledge  of  a  massive  literature.  .  .  .  Here 
is  outstanding  scholarship,  definitive,  and 
durable.  Fetter  has  so  thoroughly  reorganized 
our  view  of  monetary  orthodoxy  that  much 
rethinking  of  hitherto  received  truths  is  in 
order.”  L.  S.  Pressnell 

Am  Econ  R  56:599  Je  ’66  850w 


“[The  author’s]  account  and  analysis  are 
based  mainly  on  contemporary  sources.  He  has 
utilized  hearings  before,  and  recommendations 
of  parliamentary  committees  and  royal  com¬ 
missions,  debates  in  Parliament,  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  [books  and  pamphlets],  .  .  .  He  has 
also  studied  the  records  of  the  Bank  of  England 
from  1791  to  1832.  .  .  .  Fetter  is  no  believer 
in  a  monistic  interpretation,  and  he  amply 
demonstrates  that  ‘there  was  no  simple  causa¬ 
tion’  in  the  growth  of  monetary  orthodoxy, 
yet  the  question  may  be  raised  whether,  in  his 
eagerness  to  point  up  the  varied  combinations 
that  were  responsible  for  the  result,  he  has 
failed  to  underscore  developments  in  the  British 
and  world  economies  that  led  to  the  accep¬ 
tance  of,  even  if  they  did  not  cause,  the  or¬ 
thodoxy  that  emerged.”  S.  J.  Hurwitz 
Am  Hist  R  71:182  O  ’65  430w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Mclvor 

J  Pol  Econ  74:407  Ag  ’66  1200W 
“[The]  views  expressed  in  the  contemporary 
spate  of  pamphlets,  reports,  and  debates,  have 
been  intensively  studied.  .  .  .  but  no  one  has 
analysed  so  successfully  the  complex  forces 
shaping  the  whole  sequence  of  events  as  pro¬ 
fessor,  Fetter  has  done  in  his  present  book.  He 
has,  indeed,  added  a  new  dimension  to  the 
study  through  his  familiarity  not  only  with  all 
the  relevant  literature,  but  with  much  that 
has  not  hitherto  been  recognized  as  relevant. 
.  .  .  The  reader’s  one  regret  is  that  the  wide 
range  of  material  consulted — including,  we  are 
told,  over  1,300  books  and  pamphlets — has 
precluded  the  provision  of  a  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy.” 

TLS  p28  Ja  13  ’66  800w 


FERRARS,  ELIZABETH.  No  peace  for  the 
wicked.  211p  $4.50  Harper 

66-11476 

This  “ig  the  .story  of  the  complications  of 
Antonia  Winfield’s  vacation  on  an  idyllic  little 
Greek  island  where  she  expected  to  find  peace 
and  comfort  while  her  husband  fished  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  first  problem  was  the  man  in  the 
shabby  brown  suit  who  .started  following  her 
m  London  but  he  was  only  the  beginning.” 
(Library  J) 


“[This  book]  has  a  good  plot  and  excellen 
character  development.  .  .  .  The  reader  i: 

whirled  along  through  intrigue  and  violence 
to  a  wholly  unexpected  ending.” 

Best  Sell  26:81  My  15  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2368  My  1  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  24  ’66  70v 
.  “An  amiable  holiday  story  set  on  a  Greel 
island,  with  confusions  ever  more — perhaps  to< 
— confounded,  and  murder  included.” 

TLS  p713  Ag  4  ’66  20w 


FEUERL.CHT,  ROBERTA  STRAUSS.  The 

io^en§fn?f  Pa5-'!  'Buriyan:  il.  by  Kurt  Werth. 

128p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24  Collier  bks. 

398.2  Bunyan,  Paul — Juvenile  literature 

65-27805 

This  is  “a  new  collection  of  tall  tales  about 
the  giant  work  hero  who  ‘invented’  logging 
Some  of  the  stories  are  unfamiliar,  but  most 
are  simple  variants  of  tales  about  the  Year  of 
the  Blue  Snow,  the  popcorn  blizzard,  the  corn 
stalk  that  kept  on  growing,  and  so  on,  and 
explanations  of  how  Babe  the  Blue  Ox  helped 
Paul  and  made  his  own  changes  in  the  Ameri- 
landscape.  (Horn  Bk)  “Age  ten  and  up.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Ihese  witty  and  entertaining  legends 
should  be  quite  popular  with  young  readers 
The  .  black-and-white  illustrations  aid  the 
imagination  to  visualize  the  fantasies.”  Sr  M 
Judith  ‘  ‘ 

Best  Sell  25:422  F  1  >66  llOw 
“The  writing  is  uncomplicated  and  without 
dialect,,  but  it  keeps  much  of  the  flavor  of  the 
lumberjack  storyteller.”  R.  H  V 
Horn  Bk  42:53  F  ’66  90w ' 
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FEUILLET  A.,  jt.  ed.  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  See  Robert,  A. 


FEYERABEND,  PAUL  K.,  ed.  Mind,  matter, 
and  method;  essays  in  philosophy  and  science 
in  honor  of  Herbert  Feigl;  ed.  by  Paul  K. 
Feyerabend  and  Grover  Maxwell.  524p  $9.75 
Univ.  of  Minn,  press 

108  Mind  and  body.  Research.  Physics — 
Philosophy.  Feigl,  Herbert  66-13467 

A  Festschrift  dedicated  to  the  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Center  for  the  Philosophy  of 
Science.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Bibliography 
of  the  writings  of  Herbert  Feigl,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1965.  Name  index. 


“This  book  would  seem  to  be  a  useful 
acquisition  only  to  a  library  already  quite 
strong  in  analytic  philosophy:  as  a .  whole, 
it  presupposes  considerable  fluency  m  the 
reading  of  logical  symbolism  and  scientific 
psychology,  logic,  and  physics.  Advanced  un¬ 
dergraduates  whose  principal  ,  training  was 
analytic  would  probably  And  it  useful. 

Choice  3:782  N  '66  200w 
“After  a  biographical  sketch  of  Feigl  by 
Feyerabend,  the  volume  presents  three  groups 
of  essays:  on  the  philosophy  of  mmd,  espe¬ 
cially  the  mind-body  problem  and  free  will: 
on  induction,  confirmation,  and  philosophical 
method,  with  contributions  by  such  leading 
international  thinkers  as  Carnap  and  Popper; 
and  on  the  philosophy  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Many  of  the  26  essays  contain  notable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  most  vexing  problems  of  con¬ 
temporary  philosophy.”  William  Gerber 
Library  J  91:2848  Je  1  66  120w 

“[Many  of  the  contributors  are]  distinguished 
philosophers,  psychologists,  or  physicists,  a,  he 
more  scientific  pieces  are  often  rather  tech- 
nical,  but  all  of  them  deal  with  matters  suf¬ 
ficiently  fundamental  and  controversial  so  that 
a  philosophical  flavor  is  maintained  throughout. 

.  .  Versions  of  [some  of]  these  articles  have 
previously  appeared  in  print.  .  .  .  Almost  all  of 
[them]  make  use  of  concepts  from  symbolic 
logic;  even  where  their  topic  is  far  removed 
from  logical  matters,  many  of  the  contributors 
will  occasionally  make  points  by  means  of  log- 
ical  notation.  Quite  striking  also,  throughout 
the  book,  is  the  rigor  of  thought  and  clarity  ot 
expression  which  men  like  Feigl  have  done 
so  much  to  promote  m  philosophy.  R.  ±i. 

Thomas0science  153:1092  S  2  ’66  700w 


FIEDLER,  LESLIE  A.  The  last  Jew  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  191P  $4.95  Stein  &  Day 

66-17154 

“This  trilogy  involves  the  minority  Jew, 
the  minority  Protestant,  and  the  minority 
Nf^ro.  In  the  [title]  story  set  in  a  small  mid- 
western  city,  Jacob  Moscowitz  is  asked  by  his 
dving  friend  Louie  to  assemble  the  once  Jews, 
Who  have  since  intermarried,  so  that  a  religious 
Tom  Kippur  service  can  be  held.  In  line  Lasi 
WASP  in  the  World],  set  mainly  at  a  Jewish 
wedding  in  New  York,  a  midwestern  Protestant 
Pulitzer  prize  poet  attends  the  marriage  of  his 
mistress’s  daughter.  ...  In  [The  First  Spade 
in  the  West],  a  Negro  owner  of  a  cocktail 
lounge  in  the  mid-west  considers  himself  a  true 
son  of  the  west.  He  is  up  for  The  Man  of  the 
Year  award  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
but  gets  involved  with  a  wealthy  white  Wom¬ 
an.”  (Library  J)  _ 

Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:141  S  ’66  120w 
“These  stories  are  genuinely  and  inventively 
comic,  even  if  over-long;  Fiedler — novelist, 

critic,'  and  teacher — is  entitled  to  wear  three 
hats;  and  like  a  good  rabbi  he  always  keeps 
his  head  covered,  but  sometimes  with  all 
three  at  once;  he  makes  a  point,  comments 
upon  the  point,  then  proceeds  to  issue  a  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  commentary.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  point  is,  however,  that  for  all  of  his  hipster 
language  and  eye-catching  titles,  Fiedler,  in 
substance,  isn’t  writing  about  the  new  Negro, 
theold  Jew,  or  the  dying  WASP;  he  is  wailing 
the  traditional  romantic  lament  for  the  passage 
of  sentiment,  the  death  of  innocence,  and  the 
end  of  the  vision  of  pure  love.  John  Green- 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  14  ’66  600w 

EevieweabyMj  K.  .t(  Mw 

Reviewed^  <*gsg"|n50's«  380w 


“Nothing  much  happens;  large  opportunities 
are  needlessly  wasted.  ...  In  each  instance, 
the  action  builds — creaks — to  its  appointed  end. 
The  stage  is  carefully  set  for  the  obliga¬ 
tory  scene.  ...  At  the  consummate  moment, 
the  director  runs  out  of  ideas.  Or  worse:  He 
has  the  ideas,  but  lacks  the  technical  re¬ 
sources  for  realizing  them.”  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  25  ’66  900W 
“All  the  stories  enclose  a  ritual,  a  cere¬ 
monial  event  that  brings  the  outsider  together 
with  Everybody  Else.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  set  of 
variations,  a  virtuoso  trick  that  almost  works. 
Torn  from  their  roots,  set  adrift,  the  char¬ 
acters  wander  through  nightmare  situations 
listening  for  an  echo  of  who  they  might  be. 
But  the  echo  is  muffled,  and  only  the  Spade 
comes  across  clearly.” 

Newsweek  68:89  Ag  15  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Bellman 

Sat  R  49:31  J1  30  ’66  llOOw 
Time  88:80  Ag  19  ’66  600w 


FIELDING,  GABRIEL.  Gentlemen  in  their 
season.  286p  $5.95  Morrow 

66-17183 

Randall  Coles,  an  agnostic  in  charge  of 
Religious  Broadcasting  for  the  B.B.C.  and  his 
associate  Bernard  Presage,  a  Catholic,  are 
both  in  their  late  forties  and  both  happily 
married.  In  this  novel  set  in  London,  the  two 
gentlemen  become  entangled  in  brief  episodes 
of  adultery. 


Reviewed  by  P.  K,  Cuneo 

America  114:781  My  28  ’66  390w 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:70  My  15 


’66  800w 


“Questions  of  theology  are  never  actually 
shelved  in  Fielding’s  adroit,  polished  novel; 
they  are  merely  cloaked  in  comedy.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  and  despite  the  general  lucidity  of 
the  work,  there  are  passages  which  to  the 
agnostic  of  Protestant  mind  seem  written  in 
a  foreign  language.  .  .  .  One  wonders  whether 
such  recurrent  obscurities  are  rooted  in  dogma 
or  syntax:  whether  the  author  is  Catholic  or 
careless.  Fielding  is  in  fact  Catholic,  which  may 
also  account  for  a  slight  weighting  of  the  scales 
against  his  humanist  characters:  they  not  only 
fail  in  moral  responsibility  but  remain  ir¬ 
remediably  drab,  a  worse  offense  against  the 
human  or  divine  spirit.  Fielding’s  side-winding 
satire  at  the  expense  of  liberal  stereotypes 
delights  throughout.  Among  other  things,  it 
suggests  that  if  there  were  no  sin,  artistic  man 
would  have  to  invent  some.”  Glendy  Culligan 
Book  Week  pl4  My  1  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  O’Malley 
Critic  24:59  Je  ’66  850w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:98  Je  ’66  700w 
“There  are  flashes  of  Muriel  Spark,  echoes 
of  Ivy  Compton-Burnett  in  this  novel  that  is 
profoundly  witty  and  significant — and  written 
for  the  rare  few  over  here.  The  gentle  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  story,  gentle  for  all  the  murder, 
the  adultery  and  threat  of  violence,  is  against 
the  modern  Manicheism  that  has  replaced  a 
real  religion.  .  .  .  [Fielding’s]  previous  trilogy 
on  Greenbloom  [Brotherly  Love,  BRD  1961: 
Through  Streets  Broad  and  Narrow,  BRD  i960; 
In  the  Time  of  Greenbloom,  BRD  1957]  is  bet¬ 
ter  altogether  than  this  work,  but  this  novel 
is  good  enough  to  merit  reading  by  those  who 
seek  style,  wit  and  compassion  along  with 
mannered  writing  that  is  as  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  as  Eros  anywhere  but  in  Piccadilly.” 
William  Ready 

Library  J  91:2872  Je  1  ’66  230w 
“I’m  still  wondering  how  to  take  Mr  Fielding. 
.  .  .  The  unlikely  crew  [of  characters]  are 
handled  with  some  show  of  naturalism  and  a 
cool  touch.  .  .  .  What  they  all  have  in  common 
is  imagination:  they’re  always  seeing  them¬ 
selves  as  other,  if  only  as  characters  from 
Dornford  Yates.  It’s  some  compensation  for 
their  lack  of  identity — which,  however,  it 
serves  to  emphasise.  There’s  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  Mr  Fielding  actually  sees  life  this  way. 
He’s  playing  a  game,  from  which  we  have  to 
extract  a  meaning.  And  he  does,  with  a  hint 
of  Dostoievsky  in  a  comic  mood,  suggest  the 
possibility  of  meanings.  .  .  .  His  characters 
openly  play  with  ideas,  and  I  suspect  Mr 
Fielding  does  too.  But  if  he  isn’t  serious 
enough,  a  worse  trouble  is  that  he  often 
pretends  very  hard.”  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:934  Je  24  '66  500w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  22  ’66  170w 
New  Yorker  42:117  S  3  ’66  90w 
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FIELDING,  MANTLE.  Mantle  Fielding’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  painters,  sculptors,  and 
engravers;  with  an  addendum  containing 
corrections  and  additional  material  on  the 
original  entries;  comp,  by  James  F.  Carr. 
529p  $28.50  J.  F.  Carr,  41  5th  av.  N.Y.  3 
709.73  Artists,  American.  Artists — Diction¬ 
aries  65-27268 

"This  dictionary  was  originally  published  in 
1926  and  reissued  with  a  copyright  date  of 
1945  IBRD  19451.  .  .  The  preface  to  the 

1965  edition  [states]  .  .  .  ‘There  are  no  new 
[biographical]  entries  in  this  present  edition. 
The  addendum  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
corrections  and  additional  material  relating  to 
the  existing  entries  in  the  original  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1926.  In  using  this  new  volume  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  both  the  main 
work  and  the  Addendum  since  the  spelling  of 
some  names  is  corrected  and  any  new  informa¬ 
tion  is  added  under  the  proper  spelling  and 
also  because  of  several  errors  in  alphabetizing 
in  the  original  work.’  ”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B) 
Bibliography. 


the  interest  of  the  book  as  an,  elaborate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  [artist’s]  architectural  and  artistic 
opinions  .  .  .  nor  its  importance  as  the  first 
illustrated  architectural  treatise  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  popular¬ 
izing  work  on  architecture.  .  .  .  Professor 

Spencer  refrains  from  any  detailed  discussion 
of  Filar ete’s  built  or  projected  architecture. 
.  .  .  The  reader  is  left  with  little  or  no 

guidance  to  the  interpretation  of  Filarete’s 
complex  descriptions  of  buildings,  and  without 
any  discussion  of  individual  illustrations,  or  of 
the  illustrations  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  basic 
objection  to  Professor  Spencer’s  translation  is 
that  it  leans  too  heavily  on  the  Magliabecchi 
manuscript.  .  .  .  [This]  contains  many  copyist’s 
errors,  words  are  run  together  in  it.  and  it 
is  almost  without  punctuation.’’ 

TLS  p420  My  19  ’66  lOOOw 


FILMER-SANKEY,  JOSEPHINE,  jt.  auth.  The 

Bayeux  tapestry.  See  Denny,  N. 


“The  Addendum  constitutes  pages  435-528 
and  comprises  1,876  entries  which  enlarge  upon 
and  update  the  nearly  8,000  biographies  in  the 
original  work.  The  sources  of  the  additional 
information  are  cited  in  each  entry.  The  ‘par¬ 
tial  bibliography,’  pages  528-529,  comprised  of 
21  titles,  brings  up  to  date  the  [original]  bib¬ 
liography.  .  .  .  [This  revision]  is  recommended 
for  purchase  by  all  libraries  and  individuals 
owning  either  the  1926  or  the  1945  edition  .  .  . 
[and  for]  public,  school,  academic,  and  art 
libraries  which  did  not  acquire  either  of  the 
earlier  editions.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:1060  J1  15  '66 
330w 

“Fielding’s  Dictionary  itself  is  a  straight  re¬ 
print  of  the  two  column  per  page,  alphabetical¬ 
ly  designed  original.  .  .  .  Fielding’s  unevenness 
and  eccentricities  are  more  pronounced  in  to¬ 
day’s  information  minded  world.  By  entries, 
he  can  be  verbose,  sparse,  objective,  biased, 
complete,  vague.  .  .  .  Despite  the  cumbersome 
feature  of  having  to  check  both  the  addendum 
and  the  dictionary,  Carr’s  reissue  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries  supporting  American 
art  collections.” 

Choice  3:490  S  ’66  270w 


Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:2318  My  1  ’66  120w 


FILARETE  (ANTONIO  Dl  PIERO  AVER- 
LINO).  Treatise  on  architecture;  being  the 
treatise  by  Antonio  di  Piero  Averlino,  known 
as  Filarete;  tr.  with  an  introd.  and  notes 
by  John  R.  Spencer  2v  il  $60  Yale  univ. 
press 

720  Architecture.  Drawing.  Medici,  House 
of  65-12547 

This  architectual  treatise  written  between 
1461  and  1464  is  presented  “within  a  fictional 
framework;  the  narrative  of  the  construction 
of  the  city  of  Sforzinda,  and  an  account  of 
the  contents  of  an  imaginary  ‘golden  book’  in 
which  are  described  the  buildings  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  city  of  Plusiapolis.”  (TBS)  Volume  1 
contains  the  translation,  volume  2  a  facsimile 
of  the  manuscript. 


“The  translation  is  scrupulous  throughout. 
Together  with  Spencer’s  lucid  and  richly 
informative  introduction  it  will  now  enable 
many  more  readers  to  follow  closely  many 
practices,  thoughts,  and  prejudices  of  early 
Renaissance  architects.  .  .  .  The  introduction 
and  the  text  together  make  clear  the  in¬ 
structional  intention  and  value  of  the  work 
no  less  than  the  purposefully  entertaining', 
even  fantastic,  guise  that  it  sometimes  takes 
on.” 

Choice  3:504  S  ’66  130w 

"In  an  important  artistic  treatise  of  the 
Renaissance.  Antonio  de  Piero  Averlino,  the 
Florentine  architect  and  sculptor  known  as 
Filarete,  wrote  .  .  .  his  artistic  manifesto 

[in  which  he]  condemned  ‘modern’  or  Gothic 
art  and  praised  ancient  art  and  architecture 
which  he  equated  with  the  Renaissance  style 
then  almost  exclusively  prevalent  in  Florence. 
An  understanding  of  Filarete’s  treatise  gives 
a  fascinating  insight  into  the  complex  time 
in  which  he  lived.  .  .  Of  unique  interest 
and  certain  delight  to  both  historians  and 
architects.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  91:2476  My  15  '66  80w 
“Much  of  this  [study]  makes  wearisome 
reading  for  those  who  .  .  .  are  chiefly  seeking 
information  about  the  works  of  Filarete  and 
his  contemporaries.  But  it  does  not  diminish 


FINER,  S.  E.,  ed.  Sociological  writings.  See 
Pareto,  V. 


FINKEL,  DONALD.  A  joyful  noise;  poems.  69p 
$4.50;  pa  $1.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

811  .  66-11396 

This  is  the  author’s  third  collection  of  poems. 
Some  of  them  have  previously  appeared  in 
various  publications  such  as  Poetry,  The  New 
Yorker,  Glamour  and  Perspective. 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Davison 

Atlantic  218:163  N  ’66  70w 
“Cinema  effects  and  Elizabethan  gusto  have 
ceased  to  be  fresh.  Finkel  has  things  to  say 
and  sometimes  says  them  very  well  indeed  but 
medium  and  small  libraries  will  not  miss  his 
words.  Larger  libraries  seeking  complete  poetry 
holdings  should  be  interested.’’ 

Choice  3:638  O  ’66  40w 

“Finkel  has.  something  new  in  this  book— 
namely,  startling,  sudden  flowers  of  language, 
newly  minted  metaphors.  Though  not  very  am¬ 
bitious,  he  is  very  deft.  [He]  is  so  gifted  he 
does  not  need  subjects  for  his  poems;  he  goes 
along  ‘banging  the  anvil  of  the  meek’  with 
virtuoso  brilliance.  He  has,  above  all.  the  gift 
of  wonderment;  he  sees  the  world  afresh  at 
every  moment,  with  radical  innocence.  He 
works  a  bit  in  the  Karl  Shapiro  vein,  with 
Fords,  neon,  motels  and  Buicks;  there  are  lots 
of  noises,  and  many  misses.  When  [he]  hits, 
he  hits  not  with  constructions  but  with  clusters. 
His  successful  effects  are  purely  linguistic;  his 
organizations  do  not  function.  His  poems  will 
last  for  the  raisins  in  their  chocolate.  .  .  [It] 
is  a  joyful  noise  indeed.”  Joseph  Bennett 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  4  ’66  210w 
“[The  poet]  is  a  creator  of  comic  extravag¬ 
ance,  of  an  imagination  which  responds  to 
the  seemingly  chance,  grotesque  and  unreal 
nature  of  present-day  life  in  its  own  terms, 
thus  his  poems  are  outrageously  funny  (with 
a  grim  humor),  bawdy,  and  satirical,  but  also 
dreamlike  and  nightmare;  they  are  populated 
with  fat  clowns,  mock  Arabian  Nights  figures, 
Jewish  saints,  and  the  lik&— a  Jewish-French- 
Insh  stew  whose  chefs  might  be  Isaac  Singer, 
Andrd  Breton,  and  Samuel  Beckett.”  R  J 
Mills 

Poetry  109:117  N  ’66  390w 


FI  NKELJSTEI N,  SIDNEY.  Existentialism  and 
American  literature.  314p  $5.95 
pa  $2.25  Int.  pubs, 

810  American  literature — History  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  Existentialism  65-16394 

“Existentialism,  a  philosophical  term,  and 
alienation,  a  psychological  term,  have  become 
central  concepts  in  the.  cultural  life  of  our 
time.  This  book  deals  with  their  meaning*, 
their  emergence  out  of  the  social  crises  of  the 
past  century,  and  their  influence  on  the  style 
f£rrn1(ftn’d  ?lotifsJ  of  American  literature  from 
the  1930  s  to  today.  .  .  .  Among*  the  writers 
discussed  are  O’Neill,  Fitzgerald,  Eliot 
Fmtlkner,  Dos  Bassos,  Henry  Miller,  Arthur 
Mil  er,  Styron,  Salinger,  Albee,  Updike,  Purdy, 
Bellow,  Mafler  and  Baldwin.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 

.  ‘‘Half  of  this  book  is  concerned  with  an 
interpretation  and  explanation  of  existential¬ 
ism  as  it  developed  in  Europe,  and  its  as¬ 
pects  as  reflected  in  certain  American  authors 
are  treated  chiefly  by  analysis  of  selected 
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works.  .  .  .  The  theme  of  alienation  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  at  times  seems  to  preoccupy  Mr. 
Pinkelstein’s  attention.” 

Am  Lit  37:522  Ja  ’66  140w 
‘‘Without  subtlety,  irony,  and  restraint,  a 
study  of  this  sort  inevitably  degenerates  into 
outmoded  propaganda.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:860  F  '66  120w 


FINLEY,  JOHN  H.  Four  stages  of  Greek 
thought  [by]  John  H.  Finley,  Jr.  114p  $3.95 
Stanford  univ.  press 
182  Philosophy,  Ancient.  Philosophy — His¬ 
tory  65-26822 

These  four  lectures  by  the  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  literature  at  Harvard  University  “deal 
successively  with  Homer,  with  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  with  Euripides  and  Thucydides,  and 
with  the  age  of  Plato.  .  .  .  The  first  three 
lectures,  the  third  in  somewhat  different  form, 
comprised  the  Fifth  Annual  Harry  Camp  Lec¬ 
tures  presented  at  Stanford  University  in 
January  1965.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  notes. 


‘‘A  fresh  and  new  presentation  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Greek  thought.  .  .  .  The  means,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  style  used  to  convey  these  thoughts 
are  also  considered.  By  weaving  into  his 
lectures  sufficient  historical  material  and 
through  selection  and  suggestion  rather  than 
great  detail  Finley  .  .  .  gives  the  reader  an 
understanding  of  the  changes  in  outlook  of  the 
Greeks  toward  objects,  events,  and  experiences 
and  of  the  literary  styles,  created  to  express 
the  reaction  of  their  minds  to  times,  and 
circumstances.  Recommended  for  all  liberal 
arts  colleges;  valuable  for  students  of  classics, 
comparative  literature,  drama,  philosophy,  and 
history.”chojce  3;516  g  ,g6  180w 


“There  are  many  good  things  in  these 
chapters,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  the  fourth  century 
generally.  .  .  .  The  discussions  of  the  poets 
are  also  often  perceptive,  but  they  are  less 
consistently  impressive.  The  mam  reason  is 
that  they  display  far  too  much  of  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  ‘Harvard  Greek  faculty  style, 
with  what  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  make 
criticism  of  poetry  as  poetical  as  the  work 
criticized.  .  .  .  Words  often  seem  to  be  used 
for  their  own  sake,  rather  than  to  .  further 
the  discourse,  our  contact  with  what  is  being 
discussed  becomes  more  and  more  loose. 

F.  M.  Coc^aesbsell^rId  59:307  My  ’66  270w 


FIRST,  RUTH,  ed.  No  easy  walk  to  freedom. 
See  Mandela,  N. 


FIRTH,  RAYMOND.  Primitive  Polynesian 
economy.  (Archon  bks)  2d  ed  385p  u 
Shoe  String 

330.993  Tikopians.  Economics  65-7578 

A  new  edition  of  a  study,  first  published  in 
1933,  of  the  economics  of  Tikopia,  a  small 
island  in  the  western  Pacific.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  _ 

“The  introductory  chapter  has  been  entirely 
rewritten  to  incorporate  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  postwar  restudy  of.  Tikopia  economic, 
social,  and  religious  conditions,  the  details  of 
which  are  published  elsewhere.  A  significant 
volume  for  the  remarkable  detail  contained 
therein  about  one  of  the  few  remaining  islands 
in  Polynesia  where  life  has  been  virtually  un¬ 
touched  by  European  influences.  Of  current 
interest  toY  scholars  in  a  wide  variety  of  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  of  very  real  value  to  the  college 
student  seeking  detailed  information  based  on 
intensive  field  work.” 

Choice  2:798  Ja  66  120w 

“[This  work]  has  enjoyed  since  its  first 
publication  in  1939  a  renown  out  .9;^  .Pro¬ 

portion  to  the  scale  of  the  activities  to  which 
[the  author]  devoted  such  careful  analysis. 
Other  works  in  economic  anthropology  which 
have  been  published  in  the  mteiwenmg  years 
have  scarcely  superseded  it,  and  its  etnno 
graphic  virtues  have  remained  unsurpassed  m 
thia  field  of  inquiry  .  .  .  The  work  now  has 
the  added  value  of  an  unique  record  .  of  an 
extremely  isolated  non-monetary  economic  sys¬ 
tem.”  1* ls  p671  J1  8  ’65  120w 


FISCHER,  DAVID  HACKETT.  The  revolution 
of  American  conservatism;  the  Federalist 
party  in  the  era  of  Jeffersonian  democracy. 
455p  $8.95  Harper 

973.4  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1801- 
1815.  Federal  party  65-14680 

The  purpose  of  this  account  “is  to  suggest 
that  a  younger  generation  of  Federalists — the 
more  obscure  leaders  of  a  major  party  in 
American  political  history — responded  to  the 
Jeffersonian  movement  with  energy,  flexibility 
and  effect.  It  will  be  argued  that  they  de¬ 
liberately  tried  to  create  popularly  oriented 
vote-seeking  political  organizations  which 
might  defeat  Jefferson  with  his  own  weapons.” 
(In trod)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  N.  Chambers 

Am  Hist  R  72:296  O  ’66  700w 
“Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation,  this  book 
is  an  important  reminder  that  the  Federalist 
Party  did  not  really  die  after  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  victory  in  1800.  .  .  .  The  book  is  more 
than  doubled  by  a  ‘swollen  appendix’ — 228 
pages  of  brief  biographies  of  Federalists,  old, 
new,  and  transitional,  and  lists  of  partisan 
newspapers  of  the  era.  This  will  be  most  val¬ 
uable  to  researchers  in  early  American  history, 
including  undergraduates.” 

Choice  2:818  Ja  ’66  140w 
“[Fischer’s]  analysis,  which  emphasizes  so¬ 
cial  rather  than  economic  factors,  is  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  and  by  far  the  best  in  print.  .  .  . 
[It]  brings  us  much  closer  to  a  new  synthesis 
and  is  required  reading  for  all  students  of 
American  political  history.”  J.  T.  Main 
J  Am  Hist  52:821  Mr  ’66  500w 
“That  the  Federalist  Party  expired  from 
sheer  incompetence  during  the  years  1800-1816 
is  the  orthodox  view.  .  .  .  Taking  his  cue  from 
statistics  showing  a  marked  increase  in  voter 
participation  during  those  years,  [the  author] 
demonstrates  and  documents  that  the  younger 
generation  of  Federalists  did  borrow  extensive¬ 
ly  from  the  techniques  of  their  rivals,  the 
Jeffersonians;  that  they  did  create  an  effective 
political  machinery;  that  they  did  control  self- 
defeating  intra-party  rivalry;  that  they  did 
stage  elaborate  rallies,  barbecues,  and  so  on. 
In  short,  as  far  as  electoral  technique  is  con¬ 
cerned.  they  behaved  very  much  like  Jeffer¬ 
sonians.  .  .  .  This  work,  a  well-documented, 
cogently  argued  study  which  makes  an  original 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  American 
political  history,  is  for  academic  and  larger 
public  libraries.”  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  90:2549  Je  1  ’65  230w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Welch 

New  Eng  Q  39:555  D  ’66  950w 
“In  eighteenth-century  America,  .  .  .  there 
was  a  mechanism  which  did  govern  social  and 
political  behavior.  .  .  .  The  mediating  term 
for  it,  which  David  Fischer  now  uses  with  both 
precision  and  subtlety,  is  ‘deference.’  .  .  .  But 
deference  was  a  mechanism  which  generations 
after  1800  could  no  longer  count  on,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  great  themes  of  Fischer’s  book. 

.  .  .  [The  Federalists]  had  few  psychological 
resources  for  accomodating  themselves  to  the 
triumph  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  followers 
in  1800.  After  that  time  the  decline  of  defer¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  popular  par¬ 
ticipation,  was  sickeningly  rapid.  The  specific 
vehicle  for  change,  in  a  whole  series  of  rela¬ 
tionships,  was  party.  .  .  .  This  is  wnat  gives 
Fischer  his  other  great  theme.  .  .  .  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ‘Young  Federalists’ — the  new 
generation  that  carried  on  the  fight  against  the 
Jeffersonians  in  the  years  prior  to  and  during 
the  War  of  1812 — and  the  ‘Gentlemen  of  the 
Old  School’ — men  of  the  true  Founding  Fathers 
mentality  who  could  not  adjust  to  the  new 
standards  of  politics  ...  is  a  simple  but  origi¬ 
nal  hypothesis  .  .  .  and  Fischer’s  book  is  a  sat¬ 
isfying  account  of  that  important  but  elusive 
transition.”  E.  L.  McKitrick 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:28  F  17  ’66  1700w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Brown 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:454  S  ’66  550w 
TLS  P1120  D  1  ’66  600w 


FISH,  ROBERT  L.  The  incredible  Schlock 
Homes;  with  an  introd.  by  Anthony  Boucher. 
217p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16159 

These  parodies  of  the  adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  first  appeared  in  Ellery  Queen’s  Mys¬ 
tery  Magazine. 


"[This]  is  a  collection  of  twelve  ‘adven¬ 
tures’  of  this  hopelessly  out-of-siecle.  bum¬ 
bling  booby  with  his  aide-de-camp  (and.  oy- 
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FISH,  R.  L. — Continued 

weh!  is  it  camp?)  Dr.  Watney.  .  .  .  Mildly 
funny,  the  whole  series  might  just  be  made 
into  a  series  of  15 -minute  TV  shows.  .  .  .  ’ 
Best  Sell  26:81  My  15  '66  HOw 
“Whether  you  have  or  have  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  Homes  in  EQMM,  you’ll  want  this 
collection  of  his  amazing  exploits,  complete 
with  one  of  Anthony  Boucher’s  informative  in¬ 
troductions.  It’s  a  moot  question  if  Schlock 
Homes  is  more  risible  if  you  are  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  buff  or  one  who  considers  Holmes  a 
pretentious  bore  of  suspect  ability  (oh  heresy!). 
Actually  you  don’t  need  to  have  been  exposed 
to  the  prototype  to  chortle  over  his  alter  ego." 
D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  14  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3775  Ag  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  8  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  20w  - 


FISHER,  EDWARD.  The  best  house  in  Strat¬ 
ford.  220p  $3.95  Abelard-Schuman 

Shakespeare,  William — Fiction  65-24778 

The  final  volume  in  the  trilogy,  The  Silver 
Falcon,  based  on  the  life  of  William  Shake¬ 
speare.  For  previous  volumes,  see  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Son  (BRD  1962)  and  Dove's  La¬ 
bour’s  Won  (BRD  1964).  This  novel,  opening 
in  1596,  “depicts  Shakespeare’s  life  as  bon 
vivant,  playwright,  and  actor  in  London;  his 
encounter,  sportive  rivalry,  and  eventual 
friendship  with  Ben  Jonson;  his  feelings  of 
inadequacy  as  husband  and  father;  and  his 
purchase  of  the  old  rundown  house  in  Strat¬ 
ford.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Claire  McGlinchee 

America  114:206  F  5  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  25:402  Ja  15  ’66  450w 
“Like  Henrietta  Buckmaster’s  Ail  the  Living 
[BRD  1962]  this  novel  also  deals  with  the 
period  ...  of  Shakespeare’s  life  when  the 
players  were  dispersed,  his  patrons  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Lord  Essex  discredited,  and  his  mind 
bent  on  obtaining  peace  and  security  for  his 
family  in  Stratford.  Unlike  Miss  Buckmaster 
and  Anthony  Burgess  in  Nothing  Like  the  Sun 
[BRD  1964],  Fisher  sees  Shakespeare  as  a 
pragmatic  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  genius, 
and  a  compulsive  actor  and  playwright.  Fisher 
writes  exuberantly,  with  refreshing  good  humor 
but  less  depth  than  the  other  two  novelists. 
His  backgrounds  are  detailed  and  well  re¬ 
searched.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  all  quote  freely 
from  Shakespeare  as  conversational  devices, 
Fisher  probably  less  than  the  other  two.  .  .  . 
Of  value  to  the  academic  library.” 

Choice  2:860  F  ’66  170w 
“This  is  somewhat  farfetched  and  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  seamy  aspects  of  the  London 
of  the  time.  Filled  with  errors  or  question¬ 
able  inferences  about  Dunne,  Jonson,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  written  on  a  pulp  style  gossip 
level,  it  is  of  little  value  to  the  student  of 
literature.” 

Library  J  91:1730  Mr  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“Certain  unfortunate  tendencies  in  the  first 
novel  were  more  evident  in  the  second;  in  the 
third,  they  are  omnipresent.  .  .  .  No  one  can 
speak  or  think  except  in  oaths  or  hyperboles. 
.  .  .  We  know  that  the  Elizabethan  was  a 
lusty,  bawdy  age,  but  the  actuality  must  have 
been  Arcadian  in  comparison  to  this  version 
of  it.  I  do  not  imply  that  .  .  .  Mr.  Fisher  is 
deficient  in  scholarship.  On  the  contrary,  he 
must  have  had  all  of  Shakespearean  learning  at 
his  elbow,  for  snippets  of  it  are  forever  being 
tossed  in,  no  matter  how  irrelevant.  ...  At 
the  outset  of  his  trilogy  Mr.  Fisher  promised 
that  in  the  end  Shakespeare  would  be  found 
‘more  mysterious  than  ever.’  He  is.”  Bernard 
Grebanier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  Ja  2  *66  850w 


FISHER,  HOWARD  T.,  ed.  Life  in  Mexico.  See 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  F. 


FISHER,  LEONARD  EVERETT.  The  hatters; 
written  &  il.  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher.  48p 
$2.65;  lib  bdg  $1.98  Watts,  F. 

685  Hats — Juvenile  literature  65-21629 

“Hatmaking  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
early  American  crafts,  largely  because  of  an 
animal — the  beaver.  .  .  .  Leonard  Everett 


Fisher  here  gives  some  of  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  beaver  hat  and  describes  and.  il¬ 
lustrates  how  a  beaver  pelt  was  made  into 
felt  and  fashioned  into  a  variety  of  hat  shapes. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index.  For  earlier 
volumes  in  the  author’s  Colonial  American 
Craftsmen  series,  The  Papermakers  and  The 
Printers,  see  BRD  1965.  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


“Fortunate  indeed  are  those  fifth  graders 
who  have  any  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  books  on  Colonial 
American  craftsmen.  His  latest  .  .  .  continues 
the  same  high  quality  of  fact  and  ingenuity 
to  capture  the  imaginations  of  youngsters  and 
even  their  parents  as  well.”  R.  C.  Bergenheim 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  4  ’65 
60w 

Library  J  91:1079  F  15  ’66  40w 


FISHER,  LEONARD  EVERETT.  The  weavers; 
written  and  il.  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher. 
45p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

746.1  Weaving — Juvenile  literature  66-10581 
In  this  volume  in  the  Colonial  American 
Craftsman  series  the  author  “describes  the 
spinning  wheel  and  loom  and  explains  the 
•  .  .  process  of  spinning  and  dyeing  the  yam, 
then  of  threading  the  warp  onto  the  loom, 
and  finally  of  weaving  the  colonial  patterns, 
many  of  which  are  still  known  today.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index. 


“Diagrams  and  photographs  help  explain 
the  mysterious  processes  of  turning  wool  into 
yam,  the  thread  of  yam  into  warp  and  woof, 
making  woven  designs  created  from  patterns 
drafted  on  staves,  ‘almost  like  music.’  .  .  . 
The  artist’s  sharp,  familiar  style  of  scratch- 
board  drawing  is  well  suited  to  show  clearly 
the  looms  and  spinning  wheel  and  the  tools 
for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  Edwin 
Tunis’  comprehensive  Colonial  Craftsmen  and 
the  Beginnings  of  American  Industry  [BRD 
1965]  offers  in  one  volume  for  readers  of  the 
same  age,  a  beautifully  illustrated  treatment 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Fisher  in 
separate  volumes  of  [this]  series.  .  .  .  Many 
libraries  will  want  the  Fisher  books  as  well 
as  the  Tunis  volume.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:446  Ag  ’66  160w 
Library  J  91:5777  N  15  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Savercool 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  15  ’66  lOOw 


FISHER,  LEONARD  EVERETT.  The  wig- 

makers;  written  &  il.  by  Leonard  Everett 
Fisher.  45p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

679  Wigs — Juvenile  literature  ,65-21628 

In  word  and  picture  the  author  “sketches 
in  the  background  history  of  wig-wearing  and 
tells  of  the  great  variety  of  wigs.  He  describes 
and  illustrates  the  methods  that  the  colonial 
wigmakers  used  in  making  their  product.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index.  For  earlier 
volumes  in  the  author’s  Colonial  American 
Craftsmen  series.  The  Papermakers  and  The 
Printers,  see  BRD  1965.  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  4  ’65 
60w 

“[This  new  title]  in  this  very  attractive 
looking  series  .  .  .  follows  the  usual  plan  of  a 
section  on  the  history  of  the  craft  in  colonial 
America  and  another  describing  the  technique 
of  making  the  objects,  mostly  by  hand.”  E.  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:1079  F  15  ’66  40w 


FISHER,  P.  J.  The  science  of  gems  [Eng  title: 
Jewels],  189p  il  col  il  $7.95  Scribner 
549  Precious  stones  %  66-22665 

The  author  recounts  the  history  of  gem 
stones  and  “discusses  ‘The  Nature  of  Gems,’ 
‘Diamonds,’  ‘Other  Important  Gem  Stones,’ 
‘Organic  Gems,’  ‘The  Diamond  Cutters,’  and 
‘Testing  Gems.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes 
include  Gem  tables;  Conversion  table;  and 
Distribution  of  diamond  workers  throughout 
the  world,  1965.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Specially  valuable  for  reference.” 

Best  Sell  26:290  N  1  ’66  130w 
“Readers  young  or  old  will  soon  realize  that 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  who  does 
not  shrink  from  asking  them  to  accompany 
him  into  the  intricacies  of  crystal  formation, 
the  mystery  of  light,  and  the  technical  diffi- 
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culties  of  the  diamond- cutter.  .  .  .  But  not 
everything  calls  for  such  concentration.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  study,  in  particular,  the  first  of 
several  excellent  coloured  plates  where  twenty 
of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  jewels  are 
displayed,  and  then,  by  turning-to  the  end  of 
the  book,  to  discover  what  parts  of  the  world 
produce  them..  Mr.  Fisher  devotes  ample  space 
to  the  now  popular  synthetic  gem,  the  cul¬ 
tured  pearl  and  the  methods  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  articles.” 

TLS  p521  Je  17  ’65  210w 


FISHER,  ROY  M.,  ed.  Science  year,  1965.  See 
Science  year 


FISHER,  SYDNEY  NETTLETON,  ed.  France 
and  the  European  community.  17  tip  $5  Ohio 
state  univ.  press 

350  European  Economic  Community.  France 
— Economic  policy  64-64416 

“The  position  of  France  in,  and  her  effect 
upon,  the  European  Economic  Community  are 
the  subject  of  the  eight  [papers]  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  [originally  presented  at  the  third  annual 
conference  of  the  Graduate  Institute  for  World 
Affairs  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  19631. 
The  authors  are  Jean- Jacques  Demorest,  Carl 
H.  Fulda,  Klaus  Knorr,  Hans  A.  Schmitt.  Paul 
G.  Minneman,  William  Diebold,  Jr.,  Norman  J. 
G.  Pounds,  and  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“In  the  spate  of  studies  dealing  with  France 
and  the  Common  Market  this  documented  but 
somewhat  dated  symposium  ranks  among  the 
best.  .  .  .  More  attention  is  paid  to  factual 
background  than  to  predictive  speculation,  and 
the  major  aspects  of  European  integration  are 
judiciously  examined.  .  .  .  French  attitudes  and 
actions  are  carefully  described,  but  not  always 
explained,  perhaps  because  De  Gaulle  himself 
remains  inexplicable — even  to  scholars.”  R.  A. 
Friedlander 

Am  Hist  R  71:169  O  ’65  420w 


“Only  in  the  first  and  last  essays  are  De 
Gaulle  and  the  extent  of  a  future  Europe  ser¬ 
iously  considered.  Otherwise  this  collection  fails 
to  treat  the  European  question  in  the  nexus  of 
French  politics  and  eschews  discussion  of  the 
confines  of  Europe.  Its  main  focus  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.”  L.  A.  Allen 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1085  D  ’65  600w 


FISH  LOW,  ALBERT.  American  railroads  and 
the  transformation  of  the  ante-bellum  econo¬ 
my.  452p  maps  $10  Harvard  univ.  press 

338  Railroads — U.S. — History.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  65-22068 

This  is  “a  re-examination  of  the  role  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  development  of  the  United  States 
between  1830  and  1860  ...  [in]  an  effort  to 
[analyze!  railroad  development  and  its  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  growth.”  (Ann  Am 
Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
the  limitations  of  statistical  data,  the  questions 
of  their  applicability,  and  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  various  assumptions  at  numerous 
points,  analyses  like  those  of  Fishlow  are 
provocative  of  endless  argument.  .  .  .  Fishlow 
demolishes  the  notion  that  the  railroads  were 
built  ‘ahead  of  demand’  in  the  period  studied, 

.  .  .  [but  maintains  they]  had  a  sound  economic 
basis  founded  on  traffic  that  was  or  would  be 
available  soon  after  completion.  Chapters  ...  .on 
the  impact  of  the  railroad  building  of  the  period 
on  western  agriculture,  on  eastern  industrial¬ 
ization.  and  on  the  pattern  of  domestic  com¬ 
merce  .  .  .  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
students  of  American  economic  history.  .  .  .  The 
reader,  however,  will  find  that  he  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  the  concepts  and  terminology 
found  in  the  theoretical  literature  on  economic 
development.”  D.  R.  Locklin 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:229  S  ’66  350w 

“Fishlow  is  concerned  with  testing,  by  .  .  . 
mathematical  analyses,  hypotheses  derived  from 
economic  theory.  .  .  .  [He]  determines  trans¬ 
port-cost  reduction  by  comparing  actual  costs 
of  carrying  goods  and  passengers  by  rail  in 
1859  with  what  costs  would  have  been  had  the 
same  goods  and  passengers  been  moved  by 
road  and  waterway.  .  .  .  Indirect  social  gams 
stemming  from  the  railroads  (the  backward  and 
forward  linkages)  are  harder  to  measure  but 
no  less  impressive.  .  .  .  Comparison  of  Fish- 
low’s  book  with  Robert  WUliam  Fogel’s  Rail¬ 


roads  and  American  Economic  Growth:  Essays 
in  Econometric  History  [BRD  1965]  is  inevitable. 
.  .  .  Fishlow  affirms  that  the  railroads  were 
important  to  the  development  of  the  American 
economy,  and  Fogel  suggests  that  they  were 
not.  .  .  .  Both  books  must  be  recognized  as 
significant  contributions  to  American  economic 
history.”  I.  D.  Neu 

J  Am  Hist  53:365  S  ’66  650w 


FISHMAN,  LEO,  ed.  Poverty  amid  affluence. 
246p  $6;  pa  $1.75  Yale  univ.  press 

301  U.S.- — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Economic 
conditions.  Poverty  66-12495 

These  papers,  “mostly  by  economists,  de¬ 
livered  at  West  Virginia  University  in  1965,  are 
largely  nontechnical  surveys,  covering  the  ex¬ 
tent,  sociology,  and  elimination  of  poverty. 
There  is  some  discussion  of  special  cases  of 
poverty  and.  as  might  be  expected,  some  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  Appalachia.  Two  topics  un¬ 
usual  for  [this  type  of  collection]  are  an  in¬ 
tellectual  history  of  poverty  and  a  discussion  of 
poverty  and  resource  utilization.”  (Choice)  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Rivlin 

Am  Econ  R  56:1358  D  ’66  270w 
“Due  to  brevity  and  the  number  of  topics 
covered,  the  papers  are  necessarily  superficial 
and  most  do  not  add  to  what  has  already  been 
published.  Quality  varies  from  fair  to  very 
good.  ...  If  a  library  has  nothing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Ferman  [Poverty  in  America.  BRD  1965] 
is  recommended  [over  this  work].’’ 

Choice  3:688  O  ’66  240w 

“This  volume  is  for  those  concerned  profes¬ 
sionally  with  poverty,  and  not  mainly  for  the 
general  reader.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:3752  Ag  ’66  120w 


FiTE,  GILBfcRT  C.  Farm  to  factory:  a  history 
of  the  Consumers  cooperative  association. 
28Sp  pi  $6  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

334  Consumers  Cooperative  Association 

65-13689 

“Through  CCA  farmers  gained  control  of 
. . .  .  the  processes  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  from  the  ownership  of  raw  materials  to 
the  sale  of  finished  products.  .  .  .  The  methods 
used  and  the  reasons  for  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  are  the  theme  of  this  book.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index.  Publication  of  this  book 
has  been  aided  by  the  Consumers  Cooperative 
Association. 


"Of  the  farm  business  itself,  of  the  suppliers 
and  of  the  intermediaries  between  farmer  and 
consumer,  we  know  much  too  little  as  yet. 
Professor  Fite’s  book,  therefore,  is  especially 
welcome.  It  is  also  lucid,  well  organized,  and 
marked  by  questioning  thoughtfulness,  a  rare 
quality  in  books  subsidized  by  the  firms  con¬ 
cerned.  .  .  .  The  author  also  chose  a  ‘middle 
way’  by  including  numerous  statistics  of  cap¬ 
ital  growth,  earnings,  and  the  like,  while 
avoiding  charts  and  graphs  and  the  kind  of 
analysis  that  a  business  economist  might  pro¬ 
duce.  However  we  may  regard  his  decision,  we 
can  be  grateful  for  a  book  that  wil]  remain  a 
standard  item  in  the  agricultural  bibliographies 
for  many  years  to  come.”  A.  G.  Bogue 
Am  Hist  R  71:1094  Ap  ’66  500w 
“A  reliable,  specialized  study.  .  .  .  Fite  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  agricultural  his¬ 
torians  in  the  U.S.  and  his  work  is  .  .  .  scholar¬ 
ly  and  well  written.” 

Choice  3:150  Ap  ’66  60w 
“By  the  late  1950s  the  CCA  .  .  .  was  ac¬ 
claimed  as  one  of  the  largest  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  day  and  ranked  among  the  half 
dozen  giant  cooperatives  of  the  period.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  has  given  us  detailed  and  search¬ 
ing  accounts  of  its  activities  .  .  .  [and]  of  the 
various  kinds  of  challenges  that  faced  the 
modern  large-scale  cooperative.  .  .  .  Other 

topics  explored  include  those  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations,  expansion  into  newer  and  fertile 
areas,  and  integration.  The  net  result  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cooperatives.”  Theodore  Saloutos 
J  Am  Hist  53:161  Je  ’66  700w 


FITZGERALD.  C.  P.  The  birth  of  Communist 
China.  2d  ed  288p  maps  $6  Praeger 
951.04  China — History — Republic,  1912-1949. 
Communism — China  65-27021 

The  author  “views  the  revolution  not  as  an 
isolated,  freak  accident  in  Chinese  history  but 
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FITZGERALD,  C.  P. — Continued 
rather  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  meeting 
between  ancient  China  and  the  modern  world. 
.  .  .  LHel  shows  how  the  Communists  slowly 
built  upon  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  empire 
until,  in  1949,  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Commun¬ 
ism  finally  replaced  those  of  Imperial  China 
and  Marxism  was  substituted  for  Confucianism. 
Thus,  he  explains,  twentieth-century  China 
embraced  a  world  authoritarian  doctrine  that 
contained  in  modern  guise  many  of  the  ideas 
of  individual  subservience  and  sovereign  au¬ 
thority  that  had  once  inspired  the  builders  of 
the  ancient  empire.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex.  Revised  edition  of  Revolution  in  China, 
BRD  1952. 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Davies 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  3  66  300w 

“Fitzgerald  long  ago  decided  that  Communist 
China  was  ‘here  to  stay.’  Though  he  has  been 
proved  right,  his  reasons  have  not  always  been 
convincing.  His  volume,  one  of  the  most  stim¬ 
ulating  of  its  type,  has  now  been  slightly,  if 
awkwardly,  revised  and  given  a  new  title.  It 
still  merits  study.”  Hyman  Kublin  ^ 

Library  J  91:1889  Ap  1  '66  150w 
“The  author  sketches  with  broad  but  sensi¬ 
tive  strokes  a  history  of  the  Chinese  Revolu¬ 
tion  up  to  1949.  ...  In  1952  when  his  book  first 
appeared  it  was  widely  believed  that  China 
.  .  .  through  ‘subversion’  .  .  .  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Since  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  however  it  has  become  clear 
to  everyone  that  Chinese  Communism  is  indige¬ 
nous  and  has  its  roots  in  Chinese  history.  Thus 
much  of  Professor  Fitzgerald’s  thesis  is  now 
accepted  as  common  knowledge.  The  only  pas¬ 
sages  that  strike  this  reviewer  as  original  are 
his  exaggerations  of  the  parallels  between 
Confucian  and  Communist  China.”  Martin 
Bernal 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  4:8  My  6  '65  850w 
“Mr.  FitzGerald’s  book  is  most  provocative 
on  the  question  of  America’s  role  in  Asia.  The 
author  believes  that  the  United  States  in¬ 
herited  both  English  and  Japanese  imperialism 
in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Here  as  elsewhere  one  should 
quarrel  over  semantics:  Is  it  proper  to  make 
such  comparisons  if  the  United  States  does  not 
share  the  same  economic  motivation  and  has 
not  fired  first?  A  more  serious  criticism  .  .  . 
is  its  minimizing  of  some  of  the  errors  and 
failings  of  the  Communists  both  in  Russia  and 
China.  ...  It  is  surprising  and  disappointing 
that  the  book  was  not  more  fully  revised  to 
deal  with  the  enormous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  it  was  first  published.  .  .  . 
It  is  perhaps  the  more  surprising  that  it  stands 
up  as  well  as  it  does.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  four  historical  chapters  which  form  a  bril¬ 
liantly  written  and  highly  stimulating  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  background  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.”  J.  P.  Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  24  ’66  1200w 


his  emphases,  his  interpretations,  his  judg¬ 
ments;  but  all  his  information  is  useful  and  un¬ 
obtrusive.  And  how  good  of  him  it  was  to  in¬ 
clude  the  complete  text  of  the  Fitzgerald's  bi¬ 
zarre  ‘teen-tips’  to  his  younger  sister,  to  ap¬ 
pend  a  facsimile  of  the  strange  six-page  manu¬ 
script  Fitzgerald  called  ‘The  Death  of  My 
Father.’  ”  David  Littlejohn 

Commonweal  82:358  Je  4  ’65  1400w 


“In  Mr.  Kuehl’s  well-edited  collection  .  .  . 
we  encounter  [the]  kind  of  hero  in  whom  the 
seeds  of  defeat  and  tragedy  are  suggested, 
even  in  the  ‘  flush  of  success,  in  perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  stories.  Not  until  The  Great 
Gatsby  would  Fitzgerald  achieve  full  control 
of  the  subject,  and  transform  it  into  an  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  for  probing  the  nature  of 
the  American  experience,  but  for  this  very 
reason  these  early  attempts  are  unusually  il¬ 
luminating.”  Marius  Bewley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:20  S  16  ’65  1450w 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Turnbull 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  My  2  ’65  600w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  48:57  My  22  ’65  lOOw 


FITZGERALD,  REDMOND.  Cry  blood,  cry 
Erin.  176p  il  $7.50  Potter,  C.N. 

941.5  Ireland — History  66-22006 

A  pictorial  study  of  the  Irish  Republic  from 
the  Easter  Rising,  .1916,  to  the  founding  of 
the  Irish  Free  State,  1922. 


“[The  author]  is  an  Irishman  whose  English 
prose  belongs  to  its  Celtic- boozy  branch.  The 
pictures  in  his  book  are  the  sort  of  grim 
actuality  stuff  that  goes  over  so  well  on  tele¬ 
vision.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fitzgerald  embroiders  his 
words  around  the  pictures  without  adding  much 
to  the  emotion  they  convey  or  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  provide.” 

Economist  220:44  J1  2  ’66  170w 
“In  prose  less  heated  than  his  title,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  traces,  with  predictable  bias  but 
not  without  humor  [this]  oft-told  story.  .  .  . 
Essentially  an  attempt  at  a  popular  illustrated 
history  [his  book]  does  not  quite  succeed, 
partly  because  the  text  is  superior  to  the 
illustrations,  which  suffer  from  the  primitive 
state  of  the  photographic  art  in  the  crucial 
years  covered,  and  partly  because  of  poor 
book  design.  .  .  .  Libraries  which  have  a  real 
need  for  the  material  may  buy,  but  most  need 
not.”  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:5605  N  15  ’66  140w 
“[This  is]  a  lively  piece  of  journalistic  com¬ 
mentary,  and  it  may  be  that  the  chief  at¬ 
traction  of  [the]  book  will  lie  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  most  of  which  have  not  been  reproduced 
in  the  Irish  historical  works  before.  .  .  . 
Throughout,  the  quality  of  the  reproductions 
is  impressive  and  it  serves  to  make  more  vivid 
the  evocation  of  those  troubled  times.” 

TLS  p955  O  20  ’66  320w 


FITZGERALD,  F.  SCOTT.  The  apprentice  fic¬ 
tion  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  1909-1917;  ed.  with 
an  introd.  by  John  Kuehl.  184p  $5  Rutgers 
univ.  press 

818  64-24739 

“Mr.  John  Kuehl  has  collected  the  early  sto¬ 
ries  [and  plays]  written  between  1909-1917 — the 
earliest  written  while  [Fitzgerald]  was  at  St. 
Paul  Academy,  three  while  he  was  at  Newman 
School  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Princeton.  .  .  .  Collectively  [these  stories]  in¬ 
dicate  that  Fitzgerald  had  already  found  his 
subject,  although  there  are  few  intimations 
that  he  was  yet  aware  of  the  moral  dimen¬ 
sions  of  it  which  he  would  exploit  ...  in  The 
Great  Gatsby  and  later  fiction.  Mr.  Kuehl  has 
provided  a  series  of  .  .  .  critical  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  stories,  which  relate  them  to 
Fitzgerald’s  later  development.”  (N  Y  Rev  of 
Books) 


Am  Lit  37:361  N  ’65  30w 
“This  richly  edited  collection  .  .  .  may  strike 
the  outsider,  the  unconverted,  as  just  a  bit 
foolish.  But  to  genuine  Fitzgerald-nuts,  and 
they  are  legion,  it  will  afford  a  source  of  il¬ 
lumination  and  delight.  .  .  .  Special  praise  must 
be  given  to  the  editor.  .  .  .  His  efforts  de¬ 
serve  a  less  oppressive,  less  scholarly-sound¬ 
ing  title  (Why  not  Fitzgerald’s  Early  Sto¬ 
ries?);  because  his  book  is  so  readable,  so  ac¬ 
cessible.  In  his  preludes  to  the  stories,  he  as¬ 
sembles  tiny  essays  on  the  themes  and  issues 
they  engage.  .  .  .  One  may  question,  at  times, 


FITZGERALD,  ROBERT,  ed.  The  Aeneid.  See 

Virgil 


FITZGERALD,  SCOTT.  Letters  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter;  ed.  by  Andrew  Turnbull;  with  an  introd. 
by  Frances  Fitzgerald  Lanahan.  172p  $3.95 
Scribner 

B  or  92  Lanahan,  Frances  (Fitzgerald) 

65-23983 

“Written  between  1933  and  1940  in  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life,  while  Fitzgerald  was 
trying  to  ...  be  both  father  and  mother, 
mainly  by  long  distance,  to  his  only  child, 
these  letters  .  .  .  create  a  .  .  .  picture  of  the 
Hollywood  of  the  late  1930’s,  with  the  war 
just  around  the  corner.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“A  refreshing  and  personal  introduction  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Fitzgerald  Lanahan,  Fitzgerald’s 
daughter,  makes  this  volume  of  letters  a  real 
human  treasure.  .  .  .  The  letters  are  moving 
and  sad.  .  .  .  His  loving  references  to  Ivy 
League  football  weekends,  candlelight  dances, 
and  nostalgic  dreams  seem  to  reveal  Fitzgerald 
communing  with  himself.  The  book  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  study  of  Fitzgerald,  although 
these  letters  had  appeared  in  Turnbull’s  full 
edition  of  the  Letters  in  1963.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lana- 
han’s  introduction  casts  a  sharp  spotlight  on 
the  dilemmas  facing  an  author’s  daughter,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  father’s  self-termed  crack- 
up.” 

Choice  2:770  Ja  ’66  180w 
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“Except  for  its  charming  but  rather  jaded 
seven-page  introduction  by  the  addressee,  this 
book,  appears  to  be  simply  a  reprinting  of  the 
first  102  pages  of  Fitzgerald’s  letters  issued 
under  the  aegis  of  the  same  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1963.  ,  .  .  The  ‘Introduction’  does 
cast  some  light  on  the  father- daughter  rela¬ 
tionship.’’  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  90:3597  S  15  ’65  140w 


FITZGIBBON,  CONSTANTINE.  The  life  of 
Dylan  Thomas.  370p  pi  $7.95  Little 
B  or  92  Thomas,  Dylan  65-20748 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Hilda  Kirkwood 

Canadian  Forum  46:309  Ap  '66  650w 
Choice  2:770  Ja  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

Commentary  41:89  Ap  ’66  3550w 

Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Vendler 

Yale  R  55:439  Mr  '66  1250w 


FIXLER,  MICHAEL.  Milton  and  the  kingdoms 
of  God.  293p  $6.50  Northwestern  univ.  press 
828  Milton.  John  64-10776 

“Mr.  Fixler’s  starting-point  is  the  quickening 
urgency  felt  by  Englishmen  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Milton  shared  this  millennarian  sense 
that  Engand  was  in  God’s  hand  and  that  some 
great  matter  was  coming  to  pass.  But  all  such 
hopes  gradually  drained  away,  dissipated  by 
quarrelling  and  discontent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fixler  gives 
[an]  account  of  the  intellectual  quandaries,  the 
incompatibles  which  Milton  was  just  able  to 
hide  from  himself  as  long  as  he  had  real  con¬ 
fidence  in  Parliament.  ...  By  the  end  of  the 
book,  Englishmen  have  arrived  at  ‘a  new 
determination  to  secularise  politics.’  ”  (New 
Statesman)  Bibliography. 

“With  authority  and  lucidity  Fixler  handles  a 
mass  of  instructive  detail,  much  of  it  fresh  after 
many  gleanings  by  others,  to  trace  Milton  s 
political  education.  ...  He  leads  Milton  to  a 
conclusion,  logical  enough,  that  I  think  Milton, 
following  scripture,  never  quite  reached:  _  he 
never  in  any  one  of  its  defined  senses,  retired 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ — that  is,  the  church  of 
Christ — to  a  lodging  within  the  individual 
breast.  .  .  .  [Fixler’ s]  use  of  regnum  Chnsti  in 
the  ‘Bucerian’  sense  is  clear  and  consistent 
but,  I  think,  private  or  nearly  so.  If  this  pri¬ 
vacy  is  a  fact,  it  only  means  that  two  of  his 
four  senses  for  ‘kingdom’ — Christ’s  kingdoms 
of  the  current  nation  and  of  the  conscience — 
are  foreign  to  Milton’s  diction,  not  to  his  ex¬ 
perience.  .  .  .  The  book  closes  with  a  medley 
of  important  notes  on  Paradise  Regamed,  all  of 
them  arresting  and  stimulating,  some  im¬ 
mediately  convincing.”  Howard  Schultz 

Mod  Philol  63:357  My  ’66  1350w 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks  _ 

New  Statesman  68:542  O  9  '64  1200w 
“[This  account]  is  outstandingly  important 
for  the  general  study  of  puritan  politics.  .  .  . 
Behind  his  successive  disillusionments  with 
Parliament  and  the  Protectorate.  Milton  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  tests  of  ‘the  most  worthy  who 
ought  to  possess  sovereign  power  .  .  .  Only 
the  seemingly  apocalyptic  event  of  the  king  s 
execution  led  him  to  defend  the  seizure  of 
power  by  a  minority  in  the  language  of  theo¬ 
cratic  millennianism ;  and.  even  here  Profes¬ 
sor  Fixler  shows  convincingly  that  he  shied 
away  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Kingdom 
was  now  being  ushered  in  by  the  rule  of  the 
saints  on  earth.  .  .  .  The  deeper  Professor 
Fixler  takes  us  into  these  doctrinal  mysteries, 
the  more  he  reveals  that  the  difficulty  m 
understanding  politics  dominated  by  puritan- 
isim  is  not  only  ours.  .  .  .  He  seems  at  his 
least  confident  in  touching  on  the.  .Process 
wherein  the  ideas  came  into  play  and  influenced 
course  of  affairs’.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a  book  on 
a  consistently  high  intellectual  level,  of _  ^®orb- 
ing  concern  to  anyone  interested. .in  the  period, 
whatever  his  views  on  the  poet. 

TLS  p996  N  5  64  900w 


FJELDE,  ROLF,  ed.  Ibsen:  a  collection  of  crit¬ 
ical  essays.  184p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
839.8  Ibsen,  Hendrik  65-23303 


These  essays  "consider 
of  mid-twentieth-century 
J)  Bibliography. 


the  writer  in  terms 
opinion.”  (Library 


“[This  book]  has  a  significant,  clear  point 
of  view,  a  lengthy  perceptive  introduction  which 


explains  that  point  of  view,  a  selective  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  a  helpful  chronology  of  important 
dates.  .  .  .  After  presenting  two  essays  which 
explain  ‘just  how  complex  and  protean  Ibsen 
felt  the  demands  of  this  truth  to  be,’  Fjelde 
presents  four  groups  of  essays  which  explain 
the  four  major  ways  in  which  Ibsen  sought 
‘radical  truth’ :  artistically,  psychologically, 
historically,  and  mythically.  These  essays  con¬ 
stitute  a  penetrating,  often  brilliant,  introduc¬ 
tion  to  what  Fjelde  recognizes  as  the  coming 
trend  or  what  Eric  Bentley  calls  in  the  first 
essay,  ‘the  third  phase’  of  opinion  toward  Ib¬ 
sen:  the  recognition  of  his  genuinely  contem¬ 
porary  literary  radicalism.  An  important,  use¬ 
ful  book  for  both  the  beginning  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  Ibsen  and  of  modern  drama.” 

Choice  3:224  My  ’66  140w 

Library  J  91:1082  F  15  ’66  80w  [TA] 


FLAHERTY,  TOM.  The  U.S.  open  [1895-1965]; 
the  complete  story  of  the  United  States 
championship  of  golf.  224p  il  $4.95  Dutton 
796.352  Golf — History  65-11402 

“The  saga  of  the  Open  from  modest  begin¬ 
nings  to  its  present  lofty  status  as  the  most 
important  of  all  golf  championships  .  .  .  [and] 
the  story  of  individual  golfers — all  the  great 
and  neariy-great  who  have  populated  American 
fairways.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Golf’s  current  popularity  is  reflected  in  the 
large  number  of  recent  books  about  the  game. 
However,  nearly  all  of  these  have  been  of 
the  how-to-break-100-and-have-a-happy-  week¬ 
end  variety.  Mr.  Flaherty’s  book  is  a  pleasant 
exception.  His  year-by-year  account  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  and  development  of  one  of  the  major 
tournaments  is  an  absorbing  one.  It  will  appeal 
only  to  those  who  follow  the  game,  but  they 
are  many,  and  growing.  An  appendix  lists  win¬ 
ners,  scores,  prizes  and  locations  of  each  of 
(he  annual  (except  for  the  war  years)  Opens. 
.  .  .  A  good  addition  for  public  libraries,  and 
others  with  large  sports  collections.”  R.  A. 
Hamm 

Library  J  91:2355  My  1  ’66  130w 
“There  is  a  full  bag  here.  The  great  moments 
are  retold,  the  courses  described,  and — a  mul¬ 
ligan  for  duffers — good  background  sketches  of 
the  heroes  are  worked  into  the  story.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  10  ’66  140w 


FLANDERS,  ROBERT  BRUCE.  Nauvoo:  king¬ 
dom  on  the  Mississippi.  364p  il  $6.50  Univ.  of 
Ill.  press 

289.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism  65-19110 
“This  book  is  a  history  of  .  .  .  Nauvoo,  a 
history  of  the  early  Mormon  Church,  and  a 
biography  of  Joseph  Smith’s  temporal,  rather 
than  spiritual,  life.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  the  latest  in  the  recent 
series  of  works  written  by  Mormons  but  objec¬ 
tive  enough  to  be  read  by  non-Mormons.  .  .  . 
Flanders  describes  in  detail  almost  every  Mor¬ 
mon  activity  of  the  Nauvoo  period;  the  focus 
is  on  the  general  history  of  the  Mormon 
people  and  not  on  Nauvoo  as  a  city.  Thus, 
much  space  is  given  to  the  ‘English  mission,’ 
presumably  because  it  was  very  active  during 
the  Nauvoo  period,  but  little  is  said  of  the 
significance  of  the  British  converts  once  they 
arrive.  .  .  .  [This  study  also]  shows  con¬ 

siderable  original  research  in  its  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  Joseph  Smith’s  land  speculation  and 
the  related  Mormon  attempts  to  develop  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  and  finance  in  Nauvoo  .  .  . 
[and]  will  be  a  most  useful  reference  book  for 
specialists  in  Mormon  history.”  M.  S.  De 
Pill  is 

Am  Hist  R  71:1441  J1  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  G.  R.  Gayler 

J  Am  Hist  53:131  Je  ’66  490w 
“This  is  the  most  significant  volume  on 
Mormon  history  since  Leonard  Arrington’s 
Great  Basin  Kingdom  [BRD  1959],  and  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  both  general  readers  and 
scholars.  Flanders  has  swung  his  historical 
microscope  over  the  early  beginnings  of  Mor¬ 
monism  and  probed  with  a  ‘Swiftian’  passion 
for  detail.”  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  90:5271  D  1  '65  200w 
"If  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  about  Nauvoo,  there  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit’s  Eden.  .  .  .  Dr.  Flanders 
makes  plain  how  much  the  economy  of  Nauvoo 
was  a  kind  of  taking  in  each  other’s  washing. 
.  .  .  [He]  does  not  conceal  the  dissension, 
suspicion,  decline  in  morale  that  this  aspect  of 
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FLANDERS,  R.  B. — Continued 
Nauvoo  invoked,  as  much,  possibly,  as  was 
produced  by  the  practice,  though  not  yet  by 
the  proclamation,  of  ‘plural  marriage.’  .  .  . 
[He  makes  plain  that]  Brigham  Young  learnt 
many  lessons:  numerous  things  he  did  or  pro¬ 
hibited  in  Deseret  were  sagacious  decisions 
based  on  the  experience  of  Nauvoo.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Flanders's  work  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  Mormon  historiography.” 

TLS  plOO  F  10  ’66  850w 


FLANNER,  JANET.  Paris  journal,  1944-1965, 
by  Janet  Flanner  (Gendt) ;  ed.  by  William 
Shawn.  615p  $8.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

944.082  Paris — History.  France — Politics  and 
government — 1945-  .  Paris — Intellectual  life 

65-25903 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:198  My  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Kathleen  Cannell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  24  ’66 
600W 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Mayhew 

Commonweal  84:119  Ap  15  ’66  1400w 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:792  N  25  ’66  380w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Phelps 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  5  ’66  300w 


FLASH,  EDWARD  S.  Economic  advice  and 
presidential  leadership:  the  Council  of  eco¬ 
nomic  advisers  [by]  Edward  S.  Flash,  Jr. 
382p  $8.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
353.008  U.S.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
U.S. — Economic  policy  65-24587 

The  “primary  concern  [of  this  book]  is  with 
the  relationship  between  expert  economic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  political  power  behind  presidential 
leadership.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  .  .  • 

has  far  outstripped  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  in¬ 
fluence.  Probably  it  is  now  more  powerful 
than  the  Treasury.  .  .  .  Professor  Flash  .  .  . 
has  written  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
CEA  which  is  .  .  .  reasonably  good.  The 

author  has  gone  over  the  record  with  care. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  chronological  detail  on 
the  important  decisions  and  also  on  some  of 
the  unimportant  ones.  He  has  a  competent 
view  of  the  economic  issues.  Yet  it  isn’t 
perfect.  .  .  .  [He]  keeps  dulling  his  points.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  far  too  much  detail  on  the 
coming  and  going  of  staff.  .  .  .  Finally,  the 
author  sometimes  allows  words  not  so  much 
to  obscure  meaning  as  to  eliminate  it.”  J.  K. 
Galbraith 

Am  Econ  R  56:1249  D  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Sidney  Ratner 

Am  Hist  R  71:1471  J1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Reagan 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:163  J1  ’66  4S0w 
“A  deeply  researched,  closely  reasoned  and 
thorough  study  of  great  interest  for  its  histor¬ 
ical  analysis  of  the  CEA  under  Keyserling, 
Burns,  and  Heller  and  for  its  account  of  the 
processes  of  economic  policy  making.  But  it 
will  be  of  more  general  interest  as  well.  Flash 
has  adeptly  brought  to  bear  on  his  major 
theme  ...  a  combination  of  historical,  institu¬ 
tional,  and  behavioral  modes  of  analysis." 
Choice  3:341  Je  ’66  160w 
“The  author  has  ...  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  government  .  .  .  [and  has  made]  a 
major  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
postwar  history,  of  the  Presidency  as  it 
actually  works,  and  of  ways  of  studying 
this  kind  of  problem.  This  is  a  sensible  and 
important  book.  One  can  only  be  sad  that  the 
clear  exposition  and  narrative  which  charac¬ 
terize  most  of  its  chapters  have  been  abandoned 
in  both  introductory  and  concluding  sections 
in  favor  of  jargon-ridden  and  pretentious  for¬ 
mal  statements  of  definitions  and  conclusions.” 
A.  B.  Rollins 

Harper  232:146  Mr  ’66  410w 
Reviewed  by  PI.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  90:5267  D  1  ’65  140w 


FLAUM  ENH  AFT ,  CAROL,  jt.  ed.  Asia  on  the 
eve  of  Elurope’s  expansion.  See  Each,  D.  F. 


FLEISCHMAN,  ALBERT  SIDNEY.  See 

Fleischman,  S. 


FLEISCHMAN,  SID.  Chancy  and  the  grand 
rascal;  il.  by  Eric  von  Schmidt.  179p  $4.25 
Little 

66-14903 

"Chancy  and  his  Uncle  Will,  a  ‘coming- 
and-going  man  and  a  Grand  Rascal,’  have  a 
series  of  adventures  that  take  them  from  the 
Ohio  fa,rmlands  to  the  Great  Plains  in  search 
of  Chancy’s  brother  and  sisters,  scattered 
when  their  parents  died  during  the  Civil  War. 
Remembering  always  that  ‘a  whopper  never 
hurt  anyone  if  it’s  tall  enough,’  Chancy  and 
Uncle  Will  combine  hard-  work  and  quick  wits 
to  outsmart  a  scoundrel,  hoodwink  a  mean 
miser,  and  even  capture  a  band  of  outlaws. 
.  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“A  real  Huck  Finn- Tom  Sawyer  type  of 
story,  with  a  chuckle  on  every  page,  and  with 
one  tall  tale  overtopping  its  predecessor,  yet 
with  underlying  drama  to  balance  the  fun. 
Outstanding  atmosphere  and  dialogue  for  boys 
10-14.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:553  N  5  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Enright 

Book  Week  p26  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  200w 

“The  best  children’s  book  I’ve  read  in  many 
a  day.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  those  rare  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  where  language  and  story  are 
one.  It  is  a  world  of  hyperbole  and  homely 
detail,  an  ebullient,  frontier,  Bunyanesque 
world,  coarse,  new  and  incurably  optimistic.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
200w 

Horn  Bk  42:569  O  ’66  140w 
“Although  the  plot  and  characters  are  lively, 
it  is  the  colorful  language  that  sparks  this 
delightfully  fresh  tall  tale.  The  black-and- 
white  drawings  are  as  exaggerated  as  the 
story.”  Amy  Kellman 

Library  J  91:5226  O  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Yolen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  N  6  '66 
160w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  D  4  ’66  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  80w 


FLEISCHMAN,  SID.  McBroom  tells  the  truth; 
il.  by  Kurt  Werth.  47p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.03 
Norton 

66-10781 

“So  much  tomfool  nonsense  has  been  told 
about  the  McBroom’ s  one-acre  farm  that 
McBroom  wants  to  set  matters  straight.  He 
and  his  wife  and  11  red-headed  youngsters 
head  west.  In  Iowa  they  meet  Heck  Jones, 
who  .  .  .  sells  McBroom  80  acres  without  a 
stone  or  a  tree  stump  on  them.  They  were 
swindled — the  land  turns  out  to  be  a  pond  80 
acres  deep.  However,  when  the  sun  dries  up 
the  pond,  the  land  is  so  rich  it  yields  four 
crops  a  day.  Then  Heck’s  villainy  is  punished 
when  he  drops  some  watermelon  seeds  which 
grow  so  fast  they  trip  him  up  and  speed  him 
on  his  way.”  (Library  J)  “Ages  six  to  ten.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“This  is  a  harvestful  of  laughs  with  Kurt 
Werth’s  zany  pictures  adding  to  the  fun.” 
P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5 
’66  lOOw 

“McBroom’ s  very  funny,  easy-to-read  tall 
tale  of  the  vanquishing  of  Heck  Jones  is  not 
to  be  doubted.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:193.  Ap  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:424  Ja  15  ’66  130w 
“Jack’s  beanstalk  remains  the  garden  miracle 
of  choice.”  A1  Hine 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  My  8  ’66 
4(Jw 


FLEMING,  IAN.  Octopussy.  120p  il  $3.50  New 
Am.  lib. 

66-17259 

Two  uncollected  stories  about  James  Bond, 
the  first  “Octopussy  concerns  the  last  hours 
of  a  Secret  Service  major  who  has  gone  to 
seed  in  Jamaica  on  the  proceeds  of  ill-gotten 
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Nazi  gold;  m  The  Living  Daylights  Bond, 
after  some  sharpish  shooting  at  Bisley,  has 
to  pick  off  a  sniper  on  the  Berlin  Wall.”  (TLS) 


‘‘[This  book]  contains  two  short  stories 
originally  published  in  magazines  and  billed 
as  the  'last  of  the  James  Bond  stories.’  The 
first,  which  gives  the  book  its  title  (and  what 
a  stupid  title!)  deals  with  an  octopus.  Based  in 
Jamaica,  it  deals  very  little  with  Bond,  more 
with  a  Major  Smythe  (ret.).  .  .  .  The  second 
story,  ‘The  Living  Daylights,’  is  much  more 
the  Bond  we  know,  007.  Tautly  written,  it  vi¬ 
vidly  describes  how  Bond  is  sent  to  Berlin  to 
kill  a  KGB  marksman.  .  .  .  The  whole  scene 
takes  place  at  what  would  become  Checkpoint 
Charlie.  Fleming  might  have  turned  this  into 
another  ‘From  Russia  With  Love!’  EBRD  19571. 
Anyhow,  it  is  much  the  better  of  the  two.” 
Best  Sell  26:135  J.l  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4705  O  1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:29  J1  2  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:934  Je  24  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  isl  a  thin  and  even  emaciated  vol¬ 
ume.  It  contains  two  brief  and  negligible  ad¬ 
ventures,  in  the  longer  of  which  Bond  is  a 
faceless  minor  character.  .  .  .  At  least  the 
brevity  (20,000  words)  of  the  text  allowed 
N.A.L.  to  devote  its  budget  to  bookmaking, 
with  most  attractive  results,  including  admir¬ 
able  illustrations  by  Paul  Bacon.”  Anthony 
Boucher  „  „ „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  J1  10  ’66  90w 

TLS  p600  J1  7  ’66  lOOw 


FLEMING,  R.  W.  The  labor  arbitration  process. 
233p  $5  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

331.15  Arbitration,  Industrial  65-19569 

“The  author  starts  out  by  providing  a  short 
history  of  labor  arbitration,  from  1865,  when 
the  iron  puddlers  of  Pittsburgh  arbitrated  wages 
in  the  first  recorded  arbitration  proceedings, 
to  the  outset  of  World  War  II  in  1941;  from 
1941  to  the  Lincoln-Mills  decision  m  1957;  and 
from  Lincoln-Mills  to  the  present.  He  then 
deals  with  specific  criticisms  and  problems  ot 
grievance  arbitration.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index  or  cases.  General 
index. 

“Fleming,  a  well-known  arbitrator,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  prestigious  National  Academy  or 
Arbitrators,  and  has  a  deep  understanding  oi 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  labor  arbitration. 

.  The  two  most  interesting  chapters  are 
on  the  issues  of  the  cost  of  arbitration  (rela¬ 
tively  not  excessive)  and  the  predictability 
of  arbitration  decisions  (many  decisions  are 
predictable).  .  .  .  His  style  is  excellent,  al¬ 
though  occasionally  verbose.  Although  the  au¬ 
thor  tends  to  worry  excessively  about  nearly 
nonexistent  problems,  this  book  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  arbitrators,  future  arbitratois, 
and  students,  young  and  old,  who  want  to 
learn  much  more  about  the  arbitration  process. 

Choice  3:434  J1  ’66  180w 
“For  the  scholar  or  practitioner  in  the  field, 
and  for  the  large  number  of  union  and  man¬ 
agement  officials  who  participate  in  arbitra¬ 
tion  proceedings,  this  thought  provoking  study 
provides  an  authoritative  diagnosis  of  problems 
that  is  both  stimulating  and  informative.  It  is 
highly  likely  that  it  will  be  the  inspiration  for 
doctoral  theses  in  this  area  of  interest  for 
many  years.  Because  of  its  general  excellence 
this  work  is  highly  recommended  for  college 
and  legal  libraries  and  industrial  relations  col¬ 
lections  in  special  libraries.”  William  Gibel- 

man  Library  J  90:5393  D  15  ’65  250w 


FLEMING,  THOMAS  J.  King  of  the  hill.  311p 

$4.95  New  Am.  lib.  65-22942 

“Continuing  his  .  .  .  saga  of  Irish-American 
politics  in  an  un -named  city  begun  m  All  Good 
Men’  [BRD  1962],  Mr.  Fleming  explores  new 
modes  of  power  and  corruption.  Jake  O  Connor 
is  again  the  hero..  He  is  fighting>  for  his  city 
against  Mayor  Blair...  .  On  Jakes  side,  is  the 
patrician  Paula  Stapleton  who  believes  in _  him 
and  bankrolls  his  campaigns.  (Library  J) 


“Bv  Plot  and  some  hitherto  unprintable 
vocabulary  [the  novel]  attempts  to  be  as 
rough  Aough  as  the  principles  of  its  major 
characters,  but  somehow  this  effect  never  Quite 
comes  off.  .  .  .  [The  story]  .emerges  almost 

wholly  from  dialogue  heavily  interlaced,  often 


to  the  point  of  distraction,  with  an  omniscient 
entry  into  the  minds  of  the  characters  involved. 
This  device  reaches  for  a  conception  that  is 
admirably  large.  .  .  .  The  dispTay,  however, 
lacks  the  genius  of  suggesting  more  than  it 
says,  and  what  it  says  is  incomplete,  un¬ 
balanced,  and  unconvincing  though  never  with¬ 
out  interest.”  G.  E.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  25:416  F  1  ’66  650w 
“Bit  players  move  briskly  in  and  out  of  the 
wings,  more  important  characters  wrestle  con¬ 
vincingly  with  their  social  consciences  and 
parochial  upbringing's,  and  Mr.  Fleming  does 
some  fine  things  with  the  bottomless  theme  of 
fathers  and  sons.  My  principal  objection  is  his 
prose:  generally  overwrought,  heavy-handed, 
relentlessly  trying  to  pound  drama  out  of  situ¬ 
ations  that  are  so  highly  charged  they  should 
be  stroked.”  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl4  F  6  ’66  400w 
Choice  3:306  Je  ’66  70w 

“Not  since  Harry  Sylvester’s  Moon  Gaff¬ 
ney  [BRD  1947]  has  any  novelist  produced 
such  a  scathing  ‘J’accuse’  on  the  American 
Irish — and  Mr.  Fleming’s  punch  is  far  deadlier 
.  .  .  because  this  is  an  inside  job  and  because 
he  knows  how  to  construct  a  tightly  built  plot. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  minor  characters  come  off 
better  than  the  leads,  perhaps  because  their 
idiosyncrasies  are  more  sharply  observed.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Fleming’s  generally  powerful  prose  is  .  .  . 
flawed  by  a  few  [stylistic  clichds].  .  .  .  [But 
this!  is  a  compulsively  readable  novel,  full  of 
harsh,  undeniably  true  observations'  on  how 
our  cities  are  run.”  R.  B.  Dooley 

Commonweal  84:59  Ap  1  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  90:4359  O  15  ’65  150w 
“[The  author]  reveals  a  talent  for  weaving 
large  and  small  corruptions  into  a  fascinating 
web  of  municipal  intrigue.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fleming 
skillfully  juggles  such  big  city  by-products  as 
scandal,  graft,  corruption  and  violence,  and 
brings  them  crashing  down  on  his  civic  leaders 
in  a  well-timed  Gotterdammerung.  If  the 
author’s  prose  tends  to  get  feverish,  this  is  a 
pardonable  side- effect  of  enthusiasm,  since  his 
attitude  toward  his  characters  is  sympathetic 
rather  than  clinical.  He  has  as  intense  an 
interest  in  his  scrofulous  wedge  of  geography 
as  Faulkner  had  in  his.  His  characters  are 
solidly  linked  together  by  blood,  tradition  and 
old  crimes — and  the  rich  texture  of  their  past 
makes  their  present  credible.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  F  27  ’66  220w 


FLETCHER,  ARNOLD.  Afghanistan,  highway 
of  conquest.  325p  il  $7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
958.1  Afghanistan — History  65-17709 

.“The  emphasis  of  the  book  is  the  political 
history  and  internal  development  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  from  1747  to  the  present.  Chapters  out¬ 
lining  its  earlier  history,  its  topography,  and 
.  .  .  its  ethnology  are  also  included.”  (Choice) 


[The  author]  has  spent  several  years  in 
Afghanistan.  At  one  time  he  was  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  Habibia  College  in  Kabul,  the  first 
public  school  ever  established  in  the  country. 
The  book  is  both  well  written  and  entertain¬ 
ing;  [Fletcher]  has  a  penchant  for  the  striking 
adjective  and  utilizes  some  fine  anecdotes  to 
good  purpose.  Unfortunately,  several  errors 
have  crept  into  the  text,  and  some  hoary 
chestnuts  have  been  kept  warm.  Selim  the 
Grim,  for  example,  was  not  the  first  Ottoman 
sultan  to  claim  the  title  of  caliph.  .  .  The 
wrong  date' — 1904 — is  given  for  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty,  and  the  remark  that  this 
bolstered  British  defenses  in  India  because  of 
8,  clause  ‘in  which  Japan  agreed  to  cooperate 
in  the  protection  of  India’s  northwest  frontier’ 
is  in  error.  .  .  .  This  is,  nevertheless,  a  re¬ 
freshing  account  of  a  little-known  country, 
presented  by  one  who  has  learned  to  admire 
and  respect  its  peoples.  There  are  some  fine 
photographs,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
hook  contains  no  maps.”  Freeland  Abbott 
Am  Hist  R  71:1040  Ap  ’66  440w 


“This  book  is  an  attempt  to  correct  what 
Fletcher  terms  ‘a  distorted  picture’  of  the 
history  of  Afghanistan.  Most  of  the  available 
literature  on  that  country  is  written  from  a 
Western,  especially  British,  point  of  view,  and 
is  based  primarily  on  Western  sources.  By 
including  in  his  researches  manuscripts  and 
materials  from  Afghan  archives  and  museums, 
the  author  succeeds  in  presenting  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  view  of  .  .  .  [its]  recent  history.  .  . 
Clearly  and  interestingly  written,  the  book  is 
an  excellent  basic  introduction  to  the  history 
of  Afghanistan.” 

Choice  3:838  N  ’66  180w 
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FLETCHER,  ELIJAH.  The  letters  of  Elijah 
Fletcher;  ed.  by  Martha  von  Briesen.  306p  pi 
$7.50  Univ.  press  of  Va. 

917.55  Virginia — Social  life  and  customs. 

Fletcher  family  65-14274 

“A  native  of  Vermont,  [Elijah  Fletcher] 
settled  in  Virginia  in  1810  where  he  pursued  a 
career  as  a  teacher,  businessman,  newspaper 
publisher,  and  planter.  Lin]  his  personal  letters 
for  the  period  1808  to  1858  ...  he  wrote  of  his 
experiences  in  the  academies  where  he  taught, 
his  political  observations,  his  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  his  role  as  editor  of  a  Whig  news¬ 
paper.  Additional  letters  written  by  members 
of  his  family  are  included.  .  .  .  The  editor  also 
furnishes  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer.” 
(J  Am  Hist)  Index. 


‘‘The  letters  in  this  volume  .  .  .  reveal  little 
about  the  Old  Dominion  that  was  not  already 
known,  yet  demonstrate  that  an  enterprising 
Yankee  could  adjust  to  its  ante  bellum  climate 
with  noteworthy  success.  .  .  .  Fletcher’s  prin¬ 
cipal  claim  to  remembrance  stems  from  the 
action  of  his  daughter,  Indiana  (Fletcher) 
Williams,  in  allocating  her  share  of  his  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  some  forty  years  after  his 
death,  to  the  creation  of  Sweet  Briar  College.” 
J.  M.  Jennings 

Am  Hist  R  71:681  Ja  ’66  320w 

Choice  3:452  J1  ’66  120w 
“[These  letters!  offer  valuable  insight  into 
social  history.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:663  D  ’65  lOOw 


“Miss  von  Briesen  has  done  a  most  compe¬ 
tent  piece  of  work  in  background  research, 
editing  and  annotating  a  personal  correspon¬ 
dence  which  furnishes  detailed  and  sometimes 
fascinating  insights  into  life  in  the  United 
States  from  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  until  the  period  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxv  spring  ’66  250w 


FLETCHER,  GILES.  The  English  works  of 
Giles  Fletcher,  the  elder;  ed.  by  Lloyd  E. 
Berry.  546p  $10  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
828  63-8437 

Fletcher  was  “Queen  Elizabeth’s  ambassador 
to  Russia  in  1588.  [This  book  includes  a]  biog¬ 
raphy  and  forty-one  letters  (five  of  which  are 
in  untranslated  Latin).  The  works  comprise 
Fletcher’s  sociological  and  political  analysis 
of  contemporary  Russia,  Of  the  Russe  Com¬ 
monwealth  (1591) ;  his  The  Tartars  of  Ten 
Tribes  (1677),  which  advances  the  .  .  .  theory 
that  the  Tartars  were  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel;  and  his  collected  English  poems,  Licia, 
or  Poemes  of  Love  .  .  .  and  The  Rising  to  the 
Crowne  of  Richard  the  Third  .  .  .  plus  several 
other  short  poems  (ca.  1593).”  (Mod  Philol) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Giles  Fletcher,  Elizabethan  humanist- 
statesman  .  .  .  was  an  ardent  Puritan,  a 

writer  of  sonnets,  an  interrogator  of  subver¬ 
sives,  and  a  diplomat.  His  mission  to  Mus¬ 
covy  in  1588-1589  led  him  to  write  the  classic 
English  commentary  on  that  remote  land.  .  .  . 
Berry,  an  unusually  careful  and  resourceful 
scholar,  has  unearthed  an  abundance  of  new 
information.  As  a  student  of  English  literature 
he  quite  naturally  directs  his  attention  to  the 
literal^  significance  of  Fletcher’s  writings.  He 
appraises  the  poems  on  their-  own  merit,  re¬ 
lates  them  to  the  Elizabethan  sonnet  tradition, 
and  indicates  the  influence  of  Fletcher’s  Rus¬ 
sian  treatise  on  English  literature.  .  .  .  Had 
a  final  evaluation  of  The  Russe  Common  Wealth 
and  a  map  or  guide  to  place  names  been  in¬ 
cluded,  this  portion  of  the  volume  would  have 
benefited.”  A.  J.  Schmidt 

Am  Hist  R  71:173  O  ’65  300w 
“Berry’s  editing,  although  accurate  and  care¬ 
ful,  is  not  always  as  helpful  as  it  might  be 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  Russian  studies — a 
minor  reservation.  Very  small  libraries  which 
already  own  Grosart’s  edition  of  Fletcher  or 
one  of  the  several  editions  of  Licia  may  be  able 
to  do  without  this  book,  but  it  is  essential  to 
any  large  library.” 

Choice  2:770  Ja  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Rowse 

Engl  Hist  R  81:828  O  ’66  300w 
“[It]  is  unfortunate  .  .  .  [that]  the  English 
but  not  the  Latin  material  is  here.  And  one 
could  wish  that  Berry  had  been  more  adven¬ 
turous  and  had  provided  more  evaluation  him¬ 
self  since  he  obviously  knows  more  about  his 
subject  than  anybody  else.  The  biographical 
sketch  is  an  arid  chronology  of  the  kind  of  data 
that  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record.  .  .  . 


[He]  has  nothing  striking  to  say  about  the 
literary  quality  of  Licia  .  .  .  [and  his]  re¬ 
marks  on  The  Russe  Commonwealth  neglect  to 
point  out  sharply  that  interest  in  Russia  was 
but  a  part  of  Elizabethan  fascination  with 
global  exploration.  .  .  .  [However]  the  pres¬ 
ent  edition  will  serve  for  many  a  long  year. 
Berry  is  well  schooled  in  the  Greg-McKerrow- 
Bowers  discipline  of  modem  bibliography;  and 
he  has  taken  great  care  to  produce  reliable 
texts.”  R.  H.  Bowers 

Mod  Philol  63:267  F  '66  700w 


FLETCHER,  GRACE  NIES.  What’s  right  with 
our  young  people.  191p  $4.50  Whiteside 
301.43  Youth  66-11593 

The  author,  “herself  the  mother  of  two  grown 
children,  could  not  believe  that  the  adverse 
publicity  given  to  teen-agers  today  told  the 
whole  story.  Her  book  is  the  result  of  inter¬ 
views  she  undertook  with  some  400  teen-agers 
throughout  the  United  States  ranging  from 
seventh-graders  to  college  students,  based  on 
a  group  of  10  questions  she  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Mrs.  Fletcher  states  that  all  stories  re¬ 
lated  are  true,  albeit  names  and  locale  have 
sometimes  been  changed.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  teen-agers  interviewed]  talked  freely 
—in  their  own  idiom — about  religion,  education, 
experimental  sex,  teen-age  marriages,  delin¬ 
quency.  Their  views  are  reassuringly  reason¬ 
able.  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  conclusion:  ‘They  are  a 
great  gang,  and  there  isn’t  one  of  them  I 
wouldn’t  be  proud  to  call  my  own!’  Some  may 
feel  it  over-optimistic  to  apply  this  view  to 
all  teen-agers.  Though  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  catch¬ 
ment  area  was  wide,  the  young  people  were 
all  drawn  from  a  narrow  social  and  intellectual 
group.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  es¬ 
tablished  communication  with  them — a  fact 
many  will  find  as  reassuring  as  the  title.” 
P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  My  2.7  ’66 

420w 

“The  title  indicates  the  point  of  view  of  the 
book;  indeed  what  these  teen-agers  say  about 
their  beliefs  and  standards  is  heartening  and 
one  finishes  ‘listening’  with  the  feeling  that 
truly  theirs  is  the  Generation  of  Hope.  Many 
books  are  available  to  libraries  on  this  genera¬ 
tion’s  problems.  Here  is  one  on  its  promises. 
Recommended  for  all  general  library  collec¬ 
tions.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  91:955  F  15  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:2234  Ap  15  '66  40w  [TA] 


FLETCHER,  JOHN,  jt.  auth.  The  dramatic 
works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  canon, 
v  1.  See  Beaumont,  F. 


FLETCHER,  JOSEPH.  Situation  ethics:  the 
new  morality.  176p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  West¬ 
minster  press 

170  Christian  ethics.  Love  (Theology) 

66-11917 

“At  opposite  extremes  in  ethical  theory  are 
‘legalism’  (ethics  based  on  inflexible  rules,  such 
as  the  Ten  Commandments)  and  ‘antinomian- 
ism’  (ethics  based  on  an  existentialist  scorn 
for  conventional  rules).  Between  these  con¬ 
traries,  ‘situation  ethics’ — also  ‘contextualism’ 
— emphasizes  love  (agape)  as  the  only  norm: 
it  favors,  in  a  particular  context  or  situation, 
violation  of  any  traditional  rules  if  love  can 
thereby  best  be  served.  .  .  .  [Among  the]  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  view  .  .  .  [is]  the  author  of  the 
present  book.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“[This  book  offers]  the  fullest  available  ex¬ 
position  of  the  philosophical  and  some  of  the 
theological  presuppositions  of  the  ‘new  moral¬ 
ity’  of  liberal  Protestaritism.  .  .  .  [It]  contains 
a  good  discussion  of  agape ;  it  makes  clear  its 
own  position  in  the  field  of  modem  Christian 
ethics;  it  is  usually  intelligible  without  philo¬ 
sophical  or  theological  training.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  repetitious  and  redies  on  unnecessary  quo¬ 
tations.  The  substantive  morality  expounded 
is  not  as  startling  as  claimed.” 

Choice  3:787  N  ’66  160w 
“A  much  more  careful  set  of  distinctions 
than  [the  author]  is  willing  to  use  would 
modify  the  shock  effect  he  wishes  to  create. 
He  wants  to  simplify  and  complicate  at  once, 
while  generally  professing  to  simplify.  ...  If 
Fletcher  is  not  as  radical  as  he  sounds  In 
method,  or  in  substance,  what  makes  him 
appear  radical?  Partly  verbal  pyrotechnics 
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But  finally  in  specific  cases  he  makes  what 
many  would  believe  to  be  a  radical  judgment. 
.  .  .  All  ethics  are  'happiness'  ethics,  he  says 
at  one  point.  This  may  indicate  more  of 
Fletcher’s  basic  moral  commitment  than  many 
other  things  he  says.  .  .  .  [With  respect  toi 
the  contribution  of  [the  book]  to  the  academic 
study  of  Christian  ethical  thought,  .  .  .  [it] 
adds  less  than  I  had  hoped  it  would,  for  there 
is  little  careful  argument  .  .  .  But  Fletcher  is 
easier  to  read  [than  Deeds  and  Rules  in 
Christian  Ethics,  by  Paul  Ramsey],  more 
sprightly,  and  will  get  a  wide  reception." 
J.  M.  Gustafson 

Christian  Century  83:654  My  18  ’66 
llOOw 


"Fletcher  discusses  crucial  questions. 
.  .  .  [His  treatment]  is  thought-provoking.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:2068  Ap  15  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Miller 

New  Repub  155:22  S  3  ’66  1250w 


FLETCHER,  WILLIAM  C.  A  study  in  survi¬ 
val;  the  church  in  Russia,  1927-1943.  168p  84.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

281.947  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  Russian. 

Russia — Church  history  65-28240 

“The  Russian  Church  since  1917  has  been 
faced  by  one  all  encompassing  necessity,  the 
need  to  And  a  way  to  survive  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  hostile  State.  .  .  .  The  political  pat¬ 
tern  of  survival  was  formulated  by  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  1927,  but  it  was  not  until 
1943  that  this  political  position  began  to  bear 
fruit.  .  .  .  The  approach  to  Church- State  rela¬ 
tions  which  was  worked  out  during  those  six¬ 
teen  years  has  proved  viable,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  survival  of  the  Russian  Church  has 
Seen  made  possible  within  that  framework. 
This  book  will  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
crucial  period  .  .  .  [focusing]  on  the  actions  of 
Metropolitan  Sergii  as  he,  representing  the 
Church,  worked  out  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
State.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"The  real  value  of  Fletcher’s  book  is  that  he 
helps  his  readers  to  see  the  religious  conflict 
in  Russia  in  its  proper  dimension.  .  .  .  The 
author  makes  it  clear  that  the  struggle  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  between  militant  atheists  and  be¬ 
lievers  is  a  concrete  application  of  universal 
principle.  The  book  is  objectively  written  and 
excellently  documented.  The  author  knows  his 
facts  and  interprets  them  correctly.  He  tries 
to  remain  within  the  strict  limits  of  historical 
narrative,  and  this  deprives  him  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  deal  with  that  spiritual  power 
which  enables  some  Christians  to  become 
martyrs  and  confessors.  This  is  the  only 
criticism  that  can  be  made  of  this  otherwise 
most  informative  work.”  N.  Zernov 

J  Religion  46:412  J1  ’66  390w 
"A  Study  in  Survival  is  an  able  and 
convincing  book,  with  some  regrettable  lacunae. 

One  would  question,  for  instance,  whether 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  sufficient  experience  of  Or¬ 
thodoxy.  .  .  .  Moreover,  his  knowledge  of  Rus¬ 
sian  terminology  is  incomplete.  .  .  Had  the 

author  collaborated  with  a  specialist  m  Rus¬ 
sian  Orthodox  spirituality  his  work  might  have 
given  us  more  insight  into  the  non-political 
reasons  for  the  Church’s  and  Sergii’ s  survival. 
As  it  is  Sergii,  who  is  the  central  figure  in 
this  study,  is  treated  above  all  as  a  negotiator. 

However,  the  author’s  aptitude  in  deduc¬ 
tive!  kremlinol ogical  reasoning  .  .  .  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  deal  effectively  with  a  topic 
for  which  primary  documentation  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  inaccessible  or  non-existent.” 

TLS  p!06  F  10  ’66  1050w 


FLIEGEL,  NORRIS,  jt.  auth.  The  vanguard 
artist.  See  Rosenberg,  B. 


FLINN,  M.  W.,  ed.  Report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  of 
Great  Britain,  1842.  See  Chadwick,  E. 


FLOAN,  HOWARD  R.  William  Saroyan.  176p 
$3.50  Twayne;  pa  $1.95  College  univ.  press 

818  Saroyan,  William  66-12051 

"In  this  book  I  have  tried  to  assess  the 

strength  and  weakness  of  [Saroyan’s]  work. 
I  have  also  sought  to  define  the  unique  quality 
of  his  imagination,  to  account  for  his  enormous 
popular  appeal  and  for  the  obvious  staying 
power  of  this  appeal.  I  have  kept  my  eye 

directly  on  his  texts  and  have  turned  to  the 
literary  and  social  environment  only  to  gain 
necessary  perspectives  on  the  nature  of  his 
work  and  the  responses  which  it  has  evoked.” 
(Pref)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:430  N  ’66  50w 
“Four  aspects  of  Floan’s  study  are  particu¬ 
larly  commendable;  his  analysis  of  Saroyan’s 
pseudo-philosophy  and  romanticism  as  they 
responded  to  the  emotional  needs  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  during  the  Great  Depression;  his  dis¬ 
crimination  ...  of  subtle  distinctions  separat¬ 
ing  Saroyan’s  implied  authors  and  first-person 
narrators  from  the  author  himself;  his  de¬ 
limitation  of  influences  on  Saroyan’s  writing 
.  .  .  and  his  explication  of  ‘Saroyan’s  search 
for  the  right  subject  and  for  a  technique  suita¬ 
ble  to  it.’.  .  .  Mr.  Floan’s  study  is  well- 
organized,  adequately  documented  and  in¬ 
dexed.”  B.  C.  Bach 

Commonweal  84:589  S  16  ’66  900w 


FLORENCE,  PHILIP  SARGANT,  Economics 
and  sociology  of  industry;  a  realistic  analysis 
of  development.  258p  $5  Hillary  house 

338  Economic  development  64-55076 

“As  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  develop¬ 
ment  economics,  the  book  attacks  the  problems 
of  underdeveloped  economies  by  (1)  looking  at 
the  development  process  in  already  developed 
countries,  (2)  identifying  statistical  differences 
and  trends  in  economic  data,  and  (3)  explicit 
recognition  of  the  institutional,  governmental, 
and  personal  (sociological,  i.e.  noneconomic) 
factors  in  the  development  process.  Thus  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  a  mixture  of  microeconomics,  data, 
and  sociology.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Here  is  a  panoramic  rather  than  myopic 
view  of  what  is  commonly  called  industrial 
sociology,  coupled  with  a  spirited  espousal  of 
induction  as  a  sociological  strategy.  It  is  the 
kind  of  work  one  might  place  in  the  hands  of 
novices  for  a  counterpoise  to  the  various  cur¬ 
rent  presentations  of  sociology  as  a  literary 
discipline.”  O.  D.  Duncan 

Am  J  Soc  71:728  My  ’66  330w 


"Since  the  book  does  not  fall  neatly  into  de¬ 
velopment,  industrial  organization,  or  sociology, 
it  represents  a  stimulating  approach.  As  an 
integration,  it  seems  to  be  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  Useful  to  supplement  standard  devel¬ 
opment  texts.” 

Choice  3:59  Mr  ’66  90w 

“Professor  Sargant  Florence,  emeritus  of 
Birmingham  University,  brings  together  recent 
studies  .  .  .  and  subjects  them  to  his  wide 
clinical  experience  and  judgment;  valuable  and 
valid  corrective  to  loose  talk  about  ‘take-offs’, 
development  planning,  innovation,  &c.” 

TLS  p944  O  21  ’65  40w 


FLEURY,  EDMOND.  See  Montaurier,  J. 


FLEXNER,  JAMES  THOMAS.  George  Wash¬ 
ington;  v  1.  The  forge  of  experience,  1732- 
1775.  3 9 Op  pl  $7.95  Little 

B  or  92  Washington,  Georg©  (65-21361) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  114:666  My  7  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  Marcus  Ounliffe 

Am  Hist  R  71:1427  J1  ’66  370w 

Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Andrews 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F 
390w 


3  ’66 


The  FOCAL  encyclopedia  of  photography,  rev 
ed  2v  816;817-1699p  il  pl,  $39  Focal  press 
770.3  Photography — Dictionaries  65-26661 

An  expanded  edition  of  a  book  first  published 
in  one  volume  in  1956.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


“Here  is  a  tripartite  work  which  acts  as  a 
dictionary  of  terms,  an  encyclopedia  of  both 
artistic  theory  and  scientific  history,  and  a 
practical  text.  .  .  .  [This  scheme]  is  highly 
successful  since  the  facts  can  be  trusted  and 
the  explanations  and  directions  are  forthright, 
clear  and  inclusive.  Of  importance  here  is  a 
guide  to  15  subject  divisions  .  .  .  under  each 
of  which  are  listed  every  major  and  minor 
entry  in  the  encyclopedia  having  any  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  topic  at  hand.  .  .  .  Outside  of  such 
minor  annoyances  as  British  spelling  and  the 
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The  FOCAL  encyclopedia  of  photography — Cont. 
absence  of  biographical  entries  for  any  living 
photographer,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
this  work  with  its  beautiful  illustrations,  bib¬ 
liographies  and  cross  references.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  cost  will  severely  limit  its  purchase 
since  it  is  worth  shelves  of  the  usual  photo¬ 
graphic  manuals.”  R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  90:4960  N  15  ’65  300w 
‘‘[This  expanded  edition]  contains  2400 
articles  contributed  by  281  authorities  from  28 
countries.  It  is  illustrated,  as  it  should  be, 
with  1750  diagrams  and  450  fine  photographs, 
including  16  in  color.  This  is  essentially  a 
British  publication  but  there  is  ample  attention 
to  American  materials,  processes,  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Such  new  topics  as  electrophotography, 
lasers,  and  vesicular  images  are  now  included. 
Holography  didn’t  make  it.  Although  the 
photographic  scientist  will  find  some  technical 
inconsistencies  and  misuse  of  terminology,  it 
is  still  the  best  general  reference  work  in 
photography..”  C.  S.  McCamy 

Science  154:639  N  4  ’66  150w.. 


FOGEL,  BARBARA  R.  What’s  the  biggest?  il. 
by  Barbara  Wolff.  115p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.39 
Random  house 

389  Science — Juvenile  literature  66-15411 
This  is  a  book  “about  bigness  in  living 
things,  in  man-made  objects  and  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  three  to 
six.”  (Horn  Bk) 


Horn  Bk  42:325  Je  ’66  30w 

“The  author  presents  her  material  skillfully 
juxtaposing  different  kinds  of  bigness  to  avoid 
monotony.  .  .  .  Though,  not  an  essential  book, 
because  it  merely  skims  the  surface  of  so 
many  subjects,  this  is  much  fun  for  browsing, 
and.  may  encourage  reluctant  readers.”  N.  E. 
Pstig-© 

Library  J  91:2689  My  15  ‘66  160w 

“Readers  will  discover  [in  this  book]  every, 
thing  from  the  size  of  the  Blue  Whale,  to  the 
Vertical  Assembly  Building  at  Cape  Kennedy 
which  has  doors  large  enough  for  the  U.N. 
building  to  pass  through.  Like  the  ink  sketches, 
the  prose  is  unimaginative.  but  adequate. 
Mountains  of  unrelated  statistics  are  fine  for 
browsing,  but  overwhelming  when  read  at 
one  time.”  Polly  Burroughs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p29  My  8  ’66 
140w 

“This  is  a  joy  of  a  pre-physics  text,  for 
children  or  for  reading  aloud.  Prom  stars  to 
craters,  from  sports  stadium  to  tall  human 
being,  you  learn  thei  biggest — both  the  quan¬ 
titative  facts  and  a  start  at  understanding  the 
reasons  for  them.  There  are  formal  works  on 
the  philosophy  of  physics  less  pertinent  than 
this  book.  Excellent  drawings.”  Philip  and 
Phyllis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:142  D  ‘66  60w 


FOLEY,  MARTHA,  ed.  The  best  American 
short  stories,  1966.  See  The  best  American 
short  stories,  1966 


FOLLETT,  BARBARA  NEWHALL.  Barbara; 
the  unconscious  autobiography  of  a  child 
genius;  ed.  by  Harold  Grier  McCurdy;  in 
collaboration  with  Helen  Follett.  146p  il  $4.75 
Univ.  of  N.'C.  press 

818  66-15507 

Barbara  Follett  was  educated  “at  home  [by 
her  parents,  both  teachers]  and  produced,  as 
the  most  substantial  result  of  her  solitary 
educational  adventure,  a  ...  record — in  cor¬ 
respondence  and  fantasies— of  her  road  to 
adolescence.  .  .  .  After  passing  through  a 

stormy  adolescence,  marked  by  her  parents’ 
divorce  and  the  Depression,  Barbara,  married. 
On  .a  December  evening  in  1939,  during  a 
marital  crisis  of  her  own,  she  walked  out  of 
her  Brookline,  Mass.,  apartment  never  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of  again.”  (Book  Week) 


If  Barbara  tells  us  anything,  it  is  that  one 
undertakes  the  formal  education  of  his  own 
children  at  great  peril.  .  .  Her  childhood 

writings  reveal  with  a  stark  and  sobering  sim¬ 
plicity,  even  to  those  who  may  never  have 
heard  of  Sigmund  Freud  or  psychoanalysis,  the 
awful  power  of  our  fantasy  lives,  benign  as 
their  visible  evidences  may  seem.  .  .  .  [We 
see]  a  little  girl  who  was  so  encouraged  in 
literary  exercises  that  the  intensity  of  her 


desire  to  learn  became  channelled  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  this  direction.  Dr.  McCurdy  refers 
to  her  as  ‘a  child  genius,’  but  the  designation 
is  at  best  imprecise.  Barbara  has  a  marked 
verbal  precocity,  but  it’s  hardly  cause  for 
wonder.  Her  fantasies  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
precocity.  .  .  .  [They]  are  genteel  and  limited 
as,  one  feels,  was  the  life  she  led.  .  .  ..  For 
all  the  attention  given  to  Barbara’s  literary 
education,  the  child’s  writings  are  curiously 
without  luster.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p8  Ag  14  ‘66  1200w 


Choice  3:895  D  ’66  lOOw 
“There  will  be  scant  appreciation  today  for 
the  flight-of-fancy  writing  at  which  Barbara 
was  so  adept.  .  .  .  What  does  interest  us 
is  the  maturing  girl  adjusting  to  her  father’s 
desertion,  to  the  necessity  for  self-support,  and 
to  her  difficult  marriage.  And  since  we  need 
Act  Five  to  clarify  Act  One,  her  disappearance 
at  the  crux  of  the  story  is  keenly  disappoint¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  This  memoir  is  for  those  with  a 
special  interest  in  the  psychology  of  childhood, 
of  personality,  and  of  literary  creation.”  A.  W. 
Gardner 

Library  J  91:2827  Je  1  ’66  180w 


Time  87:94  Je  3  ’66  450w 


FOLLETT,  WILSON.  Modern  American  usage: 

a  guide;  ed.  and  completed  by  Jacques  Bar- 
zun:  in  collaboration  with  Carlos  Baker  [and 
others],  436p  $7.50  Hill  &  Wang 
428  English  language — Terms  and  phrases. 
English  language — Idioms.  English  language 
- — Grammar.  Americanisms  66-18993 

This  compilation  “seeks  to  serve  two  related 
purposes.  By  analyzing  structural  errors  and 
ambiguities  it  reminds  writers  and  speakers  of 
grammatical  norms  that  are  frequently  flouted; 
and  by  discussing  words  and  idioms  it  provides 
a  list  of  distinctions  and  suggestions  in  the 
realm  of  tact.  ...  It  concentrates  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  faults  of  current  speech  and  prose.” 
(p.  5)  Bibliography. 


“[Follett]  began  this  work  in  1958  and  died 
in  1963  with  the  work  incomplete:  it  has  been 
completed  and  edited  by  Jacques  Barzun  in 
Collaboration  with  a  distinguished  sextet  of 
writers.  Carlos  Baker.  Frederick  Dupre,  Dudley 
Fitts,  James  Hart,  Phyllis  McGinley  and  Dionel 
Trilling.  .  .  .  The  collaboration  of  the  [suc¬ 
ceeding]  editor  and  his  assistants  with  Wilson 
Follett’s  work  has  resulted  in  an  urbane,  witty, 
if  also  erudite  work  that  is,  nevertheless,  easy 
to  read  and  completely  comprehensible,  grate¬ 
fully  sensible.  As  a  reference  work  this  is 
indispensable  for  writer,  student,  teacher.” 

Best  Sell  26:274  O  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Cowley 

Book  Week  p3  N  20  ’66  1400w 


Christian  Century  83:1243  O  12  '66  70w 
“Follett  has  taken  many  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  misused  words  and  phrases  in  English 
and  set  them  straight.  .  .  .  On  at  least  one 
score,  [he]  showed  a  grievous  flaw  in  under¬ 
standing.  .  .  .  For  example  he  condemns  (call¬ 
ing  them  Germanisms)  such  phrases  as  ‘easy- 
to-read.’  ‘ready- to-bake,’  ‘hard-to-find,’  etc., 
terming  them  ‘deeply  at  variance  with  the 
genius  of  the  language.’  While  he  is  right  to 
call  them  Germanisms  (a  better  term  would  he 
‘Teutonisms’).  he  is  utterly  wrong  in  saying 
that  they  are  un-English.  In  fact,  such  con¬ 
structions  stem  from  certain  of  the  most  deeply 
rooted  _  instincts  of  English.  .  .  .  Except  [for 
this  his]  views  and  judgments  provide  strong 
guideposts  to  better  usage.”  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  12  ’66 
600w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson, 

Harper  233:134  D  ’66  90w 


Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Rycenga 

Library  J  92:115  Ja  1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Mario  Pei 

Nation  203:709  D  26  ’66  3800w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Edelstein 

New  Repub  155:26  N  26  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Sheridan  Baker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  N  6  ’66  950w 


I  here  has  never  been  such  an  assault  on  the 
integrity  of  the  English  language  as  there  is 
today.  Each  of  the  professions  has  its  own 
•tango n,  intended  both  to  impress  and  to  be¬ 
wilder  the  laity.  ...  [This  volume]  seems  to 
iess  useful  as  a  reference  hook  than  either 
Theodore  Bernstein’s  The  Careful  Writer  [BRD 
1965]  or  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American 
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Usage,  by  Bergein  and  Cornelia  Evans,  which 
are  both  more  comprehensive  and  easier  to  use. 
.  .  .  It. is  concerned  rather  with  the  possibilities 
of  making  mistakes  than  with  the  opportunities 
for  saying  something  fresh  and  impressive.  .  .  . 
[However  it  is]  a  sturdy  weapon  against  the 
incoherence  ...  of  the  mass  media.”  Granville 

Sat  R  49:29  N  5  ’66  1050w 

‘‘[This  is]  a  disappointing  book.  .  .  .  [Points 
of  information]  are  overwhelmed  by  humorless 
pedagogy,  prolixity,  questionable  advice,  and 
an  embarrassing  number  of  sins  against  good 
usage  and  grammar.  .  .  .  [After  warning] 
against  dangling  participles  .  .  the  book 

commits  at  least  two.  ...  it  deplores 
neologisms  but  scatters  its  own  through  the 
text:  educationese,  initialese,  sequelant,  be- 

Time  88:129  O  21  ’66  600w 


FONHR,  PHILIP  S.  The  case  of  Joe  Hill.  127p 
$3.50:  pa  $1.45  Int.  pubs. 

343  HilLstrom,  Joseph  65-26742 

“An  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
legendary  I.  W.  W.  [Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World]  poet,  songwriter,  and  organizer.  His 
death  by  a  firing  squad,  on  November  19.  1915, 
for  the  murder  of  a  Sait  Lake  City  grocer  and 
his  son,  became  a  cause  celfebre  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Era.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Foner  here  advances  the  thesis  that  ‘justice 
was  not  done’  and  suggests  that  the  Mormon 
Church,  together  with  Utah  business  leaders 
and  politicians,  arranged  for  the  ‘frame-up  of 
Hill’  in  order  to  rid  the  state  of  a  militant 
union  organizer.  .  .  .  That  the  official  tran¬ 
script  of  the  first  13-days’  proceedings  of  this 
16-day  trial  (which  attracted  nationwide  at¬ 
tention)  has  since  ‘disappeared’  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  clerk  of  the  Third  District  Court  of 
Salt  Lake  City  suggests  that  Foner’ s  argument 
may  not  be  without  foundation.  The  study  is 
documented  but  without  an  index.” 

Choice  3:252  My  '66  150w 


“Although  Philip  Foner  .  .  .  makes  a  strong 
case  for  Hill  against  the  Utah  courts,  he  does 
not  choose  to  search  beneath  the  old  court 
records  and  the  musty  newspaper  clippings 
to  uncover  the  personality  of  the  defendant.” 
Paul  Cowan 

Nation  203:291  S  26  ’66  650w 


“This  semicentennial  account  summarizes 
[the]  trial  with  a  high  degree  of  partisanship.” 
Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 


FONTANE,  THEODOR.  Across  the  Tweed:  a 
tour  of  mid-Victorian  Scotland  [tr.  by  Brian 
Battershaw],  220p  il  pi  $6  Hillary  house 
914.1  Scotland — Description  and  travel 

[66-1289] 

This  is  an  account  of  a  journey  taken  by  the 
author  in  1858  “in  company  with  a  fellow  Ger¬ 
man  who  drew  some  of  the  sketches  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  version  of  [the]  travel  journal. 
(TLS) 


“[This  is]  an  idyllic  account  .  .  .  [written] 
by  a  romantic  German  literary  figure.  Fontane 
had  read  Sir  Walter  Scott  and.  in  order  not 
to  destroy  any  of  his  illusions  carefully  avoided 
the  work-a-day  world  of  the  Clyde  shipyards, 
Glasgow,  the  Lanarkshire  coalfields  and  the 
great  Lothian  farms.  The  ‘maiden-aunt’  genre 
to  whom  this  work  might  have  appealed  has. 
if  not  disappeared,  developed  other  tastes. 
Undergraduates  (and  the  general  public)  will 
turn  to  other  books  either  for  entertainment 
or  to  learn  anything  about  Scotland.” 

Choice  3:704  O  ’66  80w 

“[The  diary]  is  interesting  for  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  differences — and  similarities — in 
Scottish  tourism  then  and  now:  the  trips  and 
the  tartan  souvenirs  were  both  well  established 
in  1858.  The  diarist  has  his  shortcomings:  his 
excursions  into  history,  as  at  Flodden  and  Cul- 
loden,  are  lengthy  and  unreliable  and  there  are 
such  unwanted  digressions  as  a  six-page  synop¬ 
sis  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  is  a  pity  .  .  . 
that  he  does  not  tell  us  more  of  Victorian 
Scotland  as  he  actually  saw  it.  But  this  Ger¬ 
man  proves  himself  an  entertaining  fellow 
traveller.”  „ 

TLS  pl098  D  2  ’65  120w 


FORBERG.  FRED.  CHAS.  Manual  of  classical 
erotology  (De  figuris  Veneris)  Latin  text  and 
English  translation.  2v  in  1  26l,250p  $7.50 
Grove 

392.6  Erotic  literature.  Sex  customs 

66-24913 

“Forberg,  a  philosophy  professor  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  became  in  1807  court  li¬ 
brarian  in  Coburg.  There  he  discovered  a 
manuscript  of  Hermaphroditus,  a  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  erotic  verse  gathered  by 
Antonia  Beccadelli.  Editing  this  manuscript 
for  publication  Lhe]  collected  so  much  explana¬ 
tory  material  he  could  publish  a  second  vol¬ 
ume.  .  .  .  The  work  here  reviewed  is  a 
facsimile  of  [the  English]  1884  edition.  It  is 
a  collection  of  some  500  passages  culled, 
collated,  and  arranged  by  Forberg  from  over 
150  classical  works,  on  all  aspects  of  sexual 
love  and  behavior  about  which  the  ancients 
wrote.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  notes. 
Index  of  erotic  words  and  phrases.  Index  of 
authors  quoted. 


“Both  the  title  and  much  of  the  translation 
are  victims  of  Victorian  English,  but  although 
the  book  is  not  as  much  a  manual  as  are  the 
Kama  Sutra  [or]  the  Ananga  Ranga  ...  it 
lives  up  to  Forberg’s  original  title  De  Figuris 
Veneris.  Nor  is  it  entirely  classical.  .  .  .  [It] 
leans  heavily  upon  Nicolas  Chorier’s  Louisa 
Sigea  (1658).  The  500  pages  of  parallel  text 
reflect,  nevertheless,  fine  German  organization 
of  disorderly  subject  matter,  and  if  you  don’t 
believe  it  in  English,  Forberg’s  own  text  often 
comes  directly  from  the  fun-loving  Romans  and 
Greeks.  Not  strongly  recommended  for  col- 

|0£>*0g  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:766  N  ’66  190w 


“Only  for  libraries  consciously  buying  erotica, 
or  for  comprehensive  classical  collections.” 
Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:4677  O  1  ’66  150w 


FORBERG,  FRIEDRICH  KARL.  See  Forberg, 
F.  C.  _ , 


FORBES.  DUNCAN,  ed.  An  essay  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civil  society,  1767.  See  Ferguson,  A. 


FORBES,  JACK  D.  Warriors  of  the  Colorado: 
the  Yumas  of  the  Quechan  nation  and  their 
neighbors.  378p  il  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
970.3  Yuma  Indians  65-11222 

A  study  of  “the  Quechan  (Yuma)  Indians 
[who]  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
Southwestern  history.  They  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  conquest  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexicans, 
and  retained  their  independence  until  the  U.S. 
gained  control  of  their  lands  after  the  Mexican 
War,  when  the  influx  of  Forty-Niners  over¬ 
whelmed  them.”  (Library  J)  Appendix  gives 
Quechan  population.  1604-1950:  land  ownership, 
1774-1950;  leadership,  1774-1887.  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  L.  Fontana 

Am  Anthropol  68:784  Je  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Madsen 

Am  Hist  R  71:1046  Ap  ’66  300w 
"Nowhere  has  the  problem  of  the  historian 
of  Indian  affairs  been  more  evident  than  in 
this  beautiful'ly-produced  volume.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Quechans  is  more  clearly  under¬ 
stood  in  the  jacket  summary  or  in  brief  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  author  is  unencumbered  with 
detailing  each  reported  contact  with  whites. 
A  much  shorter  and  carefully-edited  book  would 
be  of  much  greater  value  to  most  readers.” 
L.  B.  Priest 

J  Am  Hist  52:844  Mr  ’66  440w 
“[This]  is  an  attempt  to  relate  all  known 
facts  about  the  tribe,  and,  as  such,  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  the  mass  of  detail'  and  a  lack  of 
coherence  in  the  writing  make  it  very  difficult 
reading.  However,  it  is  an  important  book  for 
subject  and  regional  collections,  especially  in 
California  and  Arizona.”  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  90:2134  My  1  ’65  lOOw 


FORBES,  STANTON.  Relative  to  death.  189p 
$3.50  Doubleday 

65-18392 

Cornelia  Ennis  “is  a  sad  and  troubled  eight- 
year-old  who  does  not  trust  Aunt  Gertrude 
with  whom  she  is  forced  to  live  in  a  decaying 
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FORBES,  STANTON — Continued 
summer  mansion  on  the  New  England  coast 
after  the  death  of  her  mother.  The  only  com¬ 
fort  she  finds  is  with  the  strange  men  of  the 
carnival  who  are  the  first  to  realize  that  she 
is  not  only  a  thoroughly  likeable  child,  but 
also,  a  near  genius.”  (Library  J) 


"Sure-fire  fare  for  the  films.” 

Best  Sell  25:243  S  15  ’65  80w 
Reviewed  by  Mi.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:4808  N  1  '65  90w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  S  19  ’65  60w 
“One  of  those  stories  about  a  child  malevo¬ 
lently  frightened  nearly  to  death;  a  simple, 
fetching  piece  of  Gothic -American.” 

TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  20w 


FORD,  CHARLES  A.,  ed.  Compton’s  dictionary 
of  the  natural  sciences.  See  Compton’s  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  natural  sciences 


FORD,  COREY.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back; 
the  epic  story  of  a  pioneer  naturalist  and  the 
discovery  of  Alaska;  with  drawings  by  Lois 
Darling.  206p  $5.95  Little 

B  or  92  Steller,  George  William.  Natural 
history — Alaska.  Bering's  Expedition,  2d, 
1733-1743.  Alaska — Description  and  travel 

66-21989 

“Georg  Wilhelm  Steller  accompanied  Vitus 
Bering  on  his  historic  voyage  of  discovery  from 
Siberia  to  Alaska  in  1741.  [A]  scientist  and 

physician,  .  .  .  Steller  .  .  .  described  and 

sketched  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  new  world. 
His  work  provides  the  only  scientific  record 
of  several  sea  animals  and  birds  soon  to  be 
hunted  to  extinction.  Corey  Ford  has  retold 
the  story  of  Bering’s  voyage  basing  his  ac¬ 
count  mainly  on  Steller’s  journal,  but  also  on 
other  contemporary  writings  and  two  voyages 
he  himself  made  among  the  Aleutian  Islands.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“As  pure  adventure,  the  recital  lacks  much, 
despite  the  heroics  of  the  men  who  spent  a 
winter  on  Bering  Island  and  fashioned  their 
own  rescue  vessel  from  the  wreck  of  ‘St. 
Peter’.  This  is  precisely  why  the  author  has 
chosien  Steller  as  his  central  figure.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  marine  and  bird  life,  as  seen  by  the 
naturalist  are  fascinating.  .  .  .  For  general 
purposes  otf  the  reader  of  catholic  interests, 
this  is  a  highly  commendable  book,  giving,  in 
addition,  a  look  into  ‘prehistoric’  conditions  of 
our  forty- ninth  State.”  C.  J.  Maguire 
Best  Sell  26:331  D  1  '66  380w 
“This  is  an  interesting  new  version  of  a 
little-known  chapter  in  European  man’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  lively, 
brief  and  non-technical  and  should  be  a  good 
addition  to  the  popular  library  or  YA  collec¬ 
tion.”  E.  Hayward 

Library  J  91:3964  S  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  90w  EYA] 
Reviewed  by  Jeannette  Mirsky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  O  30  ’66  750w 
“[The]  accomplishments  [of  this  naturalist], 
all  achieved  in  the  course  of  the  Alaskan  voy¬ 
age,  included  the  discovery  of  Steller’s  jay, 
Steller’s  eider,  Steller’s  white-headed  eagle, 
Steller’s  white  raven,  Steller’s  sea  cow,  and 
Steller’s  greenling  trout.  Mr.  Ford’s  portrait 
of  him  concentrates  on  his  activities  and  be¬ 
havior  during  that  voyage,  and  it  is  both  a 
likeness  of  a  pathetic  man  and  an  absorbing 
adventure  involving  typhoons,  dead  calms, 
scurvy,  shipwreck,  and  earthquake.” 

New  Yorker  42:245  O  15  '66  130w 


FORD,  RICHARD.  A  hand-book  for  travellers 
in  Spain;  and  readers  at  home,  describing  the 
country  and  cities,  the  natives  and  their 
manners,  the  antiquities,  religion,  legends, 
fine  arts,  literature,  sports,  and  gastronomy; 
with  notices  on  Spanish  histoiy;  foreword  by 
Sir  John  Balfour  [new  ed]  ed.  and  with  ah 
introd.  by  Ian  Robertson.  3v  1507p  il  maps 
$50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
914.604  Spain— Description  and  travel 

65-10028 

“Except  for  the  substitute  index  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  an  exact  reprinting  of  the  1845 
edition.  ...  It  is  based  upon  the  .  .  .  informa¬ 
tion  which  Ford  gathered  during  three  years 
spent  in  Spain  in  the  1830’s.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


Choice  3:944  D  ’66  190w 


“Fluent  in  Spanish,  adaptable  and  sympathe¬ 
tic,  Ford  was  able,  unlike  his  predecessors,  to 
get  to  the  soul  of  Spain.  Whether  describing 
local  customs,  or  recounting  legends  and 
anecdotes,  or  presenting  history.  Ford  is  always 
the  aficionado,  and  it  is  this  enthusiasm  which 
gives  this  work  its  timeless  quality.  .  .  .  [One] 
could  hardly  choose  a  more  entertaining  and 
informed  companion,  albeit  a  rather  garrulous 
one.  Historiains  will  find  this  work  useful, 
and  for  the  ‘readers  at  home’  it  will  be  a 
delightful  diversion.  Unfortunately,  the  price 
makes  this  edition  prohibitive  except  for  uni¬ 
versity  and  large  public  libraries  for  which  it 
should  be  purchased.”  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:5394  N  1  ’66  230w 
“Probably  the  best  guide-book  ever  written. 
The  original  has  long  been  out  of  print:  and 
it  is  only  now  that  we  can  have  the  complete, 
fervent  and  opinionated  text.  .  .  .  Until  30 
years  ago  [Ford’s]  perceptions  were  still  very- 
useful  and  amusing  on  the  road.  After  the  Civil 
War  the  enoromus  changes  in  Spanish  life  .  .  . 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  make  [him]  a  curiosity. 
But  the  substance  still  has  much  vitality  and 
he  is  free  of  the  romantic  illusion — pushed  by 
writers  in  the  last  40  years — that  the  Spanish 
way  of  life,  especially  Spanish  mysticism,  of¬ 
fered  a  kind  of  personal  salvation  to  jaded  in¬ 
dustrialised  peoples.”  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:321  S  2  *66  750w 


“Ford  is  no  ordinary  cicerone  and  ‘notwith¬ 
standing  inevitable  deficiencies’  his  Handbook 
‘remains  an  invaluable  vade-mecum’  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain’s  changing 
confines  since  the  1830’s.  Her  old  essence  is 
stored  in  the  observant  beholder's  eye  which  il¬ 
lustrated  the  Spanish  scene  so  vividly  and 
lavishly  .  .  .  that  it  may  today  instruct  and 
entertain  the  general  reader  who  is  unbitten  by 
the  ravenous  Spanish  bug  no  less  than  the 
insatiable  proselyte.  Either  will  be  equally 
fascinated.” 


TLS  p759  Ag  25  ’66  750w 


FORD,  THOMAS  R.,  ed.  The  revolutionary 
theme  in  contemporary  America,  by  Max 
Lerner  [and  others].  99p  $3.50  Univ.  of  Ky. 
press 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization.  Canada — Civiliza¬ 
tion  65-27013 

These  four  essays  “were  originally  presented 
at  a  conference  on  ‘Main  Currents  in  American 
Life’  held  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
April,  1965.  Max  Lerner  briefly  examines  six 
revolutions  in  American  life:  .  .  .  weapon 
technology,  access,  uprooting,  cultural  and  in¬ 
tellectual  explosions,  time,  and  values.  Peter 
Drucker  believes  that  the  dependency  of  mod¬ 
ern  society  on  educated  men  requires  great 
changes  in  the  role  of  the  university.  C.  Her¬ 
man  Pritchett  .  .  .  describes  how  the  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  from  a  conservative  ‘brake’ 
to  a  liberal  ‘motor’.  .  .  .  [Seymour  Martin 
Lipset’s  paper  is  concerned  with]  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  values  between  Americans  and  Cana¬ 
dians.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


“This  small  volume  admirably  summarizes 
some  of  the  major  changes  taking  place  in 
American  society  today,  and  although  there 
may  be  some  question  about  equating  massive 
change  with  revolution,  the  essays  are  a 
provocative  introduction  to  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  social  organization  and 

dlB/11^6  * 1 

Choice  3:367  Je  ’66  llOw 
"While  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  what 
these  gentlemen  have  to  say,  they  express 
themselves  well  and  their  ideas  are  certainly 
worth  repeating.  Seymour  Martin  Lipset’s  well- 
researched  paper  ...  is  more  original  and  also 
more  specialized  [than  the  other  three].  For 
large  libraries  and  special  collections.”  David 
Cooley 

Library  J  91:707  F  1  ’66  160w 


FORM,  WILLIAM  H.,  jt.  auth.  Influentials  in 
two  border  cities.  See  D’Antonio,  W.  V. 


FORMAN,  HENRY  CHANDLEE.  Early  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  its  whale  houses,  by  Henry 
Chandlee  Foreman  [sic] ;  drawings  and  phot, 
by  the  author  where  noted.  291p  $12.50 
Hastings  house 


917.44  Nantucket.  Architecture,  Domestic 

66-18350 

The  author  “writes  about  the  Indians,  the 
economy,  the  ways  of  life  of  ‘the  plain  islanders 
who  formed  the  very  backbone  of  Nantucket.’ 
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More  than  half  the  hook  is  devoted  to  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  17th-  and  18th-century 
home  design,  principally  in  Siasconset.”  (N  i 
Times  Bk  R)  “[The]  text  is  supplemented  by 
90  photographs  and  115  drawings — maps,  town 
plans,  elevations,  floor  plans  and  details — most 
of  them  executed  by  the  author,  Who  measured 
over  50  early  Nantucket  dwellings  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  work.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  '66 

50w 

‘‘This  history  of  local  houses  is  broadened  by 
accounts  of  the  people  who  lived  in  them  and 
their  customs.  New  England  libraries  will  wish 
to  acquire,  and  so  should  larger  libraries  else¬ 
where."  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:4092  S  15  '66  120w 
‘‘Anyone  with  a  feeling  for  Americana  will 
appreciate  the  Williamsburg-by-the-sea  quality 
of  the  book.”  „„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  2  ’66  160w 


FORMAN,  JAMES.  The  shield  of  Achilles.  211p 

$3.25  Farrar,  Straus 

66-14036 

The  author  of  Ring  the  Judas  Bell  IBRD 
1965)  has  written  this  story  about  the  conflict 
in  Cyprus.  “Eleni,  a  17-year-old  Greek  Cypriote 
girl  .  .  is  tom  by  divided  sympathies  when 
Phaethon,  a  childhood  companion,  joins  .  the 
terrorist  army,  E.O.K.A.,  while  another  friend, 
the  young  fisherman  Raphael,  remains  indif¬ 
ferent.  Lazarus,  her  father,  provides  secret 
aid  to  the  rebels  under  the  goading  of  Father 
Grikos,  Eleni’ s  tutor  as  well  as  an  E.OTC.A. 
leader.  Finally,  there  is  Jamal,,  a  young  Turk, 
whose  minority  status  makes  him  an  unwitting 
victim  of  the  island’s  fury.  .  .  .  Teen-age. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘[This  book]  is  neither  of  this  country  nor 
quite  of  this  time.  Primarily,  it  tells  a  solid, 
exciting,  decidedly  untrivial  story.  .  .  ..  its 
picture  of  island  life  rings  true.  .  .  .  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  message  book,  but  the  message 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  growing  up.  It 
deals  with  more  basic  things:  good  and  evil, 
courage,  loyalty,  the  value  of  friendship  and 
of  human  life,  the  effects  of  war.  flhese  are 
lessons  that  are  the  fabric  of  maturity  .  .  .  an¬ 
swers  that  are  not  adult-to-teen-ager  cliches, 

but  human  truths.’’  Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pSB  My  » 
’66  13 Ow  [YA] 

ReVieWaomb^onWe^l  &ISSV  27  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“Although  the  plot  is  generally  developed  in 
a  straightforward  manner,  with  Eleni  occupy¬ 
ing  the  center  of  interest,  many  elements  are 
richly  woven  into  its  texture:  the  constant 
presence  of  the  sea  and  of  fishermen,  the  sea 
as  a  symbol  of  beauty  and  freedom,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  portrayals  of  Turkish  and  British 
characters.  For  thoughtful  older  readers,  the 
vivid  strength  of  the  style  and  the  Biblical, 
classical,  and  historical  allusions  will  evoke 
the  rich  background  of  the  island.  Paul  Hems 
Horn  Bk  42:315  Je  66  270w 
Library  J  91:3264  Je  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
“This  [is  a]  thoroughly  convincing  story  of 
conflict  in  Cyprus.  .  .  .  The  author  nice  y 
balances  conflicting  points,  of  view  to  unfold 
his  theme:  ethnic  and  political  unity  will  not 
be  won  by  following  the  lead  of  the  entrenched 
factions.  Youth,  for  all  its  hotheadedness,  is 
still  capable  of  transcending  raw  nationalism. 
Somewhat  lacking  in  surface  action  for  its  age 
group,  the  story  finds  its  main  strength  in 
evoking  the  age-old  passions  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  in  the  tangled  setting  of  mod¬ 
ern  Cyprus.  It  is  superior  storytelling.  David 
Dempsey^  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  pt  2>  pl0  My  8  .66 

270w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  D  4  66  lOOw 

[YA] 


FORSEE,  AYLESA.  Men  of  modern  architec¬ 
ture:  giants  in  glass,  steel  and  stone.  223p  ll 
$4.50  Macrae  Smith  co. 

920  Architects— Juvenile  literature.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  American — Juvenile  literature 

Biographies  of  eight,  modern  architects_  who 
American  by  birth,  or  adoption;  Louis 
Sullivan r Frank  Lloyd  Wright;  Walter  Gropius; 


Mies  van  der  Rohe;  Eric  Mendelsohn:  Richard 
Neutra;  Edward  Durrell  Stone  [and]  Eero 
Saarinen.  Pronunciation  guide.  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“Clearly  written  chapters.  .  .  .  The  text  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  which  are,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  rather  sparing.  A  possible 
addition  to  the  Senior  High  School  career 
shelves.” 

Best  Sell  26:57  My  1  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Something  besides  honesty  is  required  if  a 
building  is  to  be  a  work  of  art.  Miss  Aylesa 
Forsee  .  .  .  would  surely  disagree  with  [this]. 
Her  account  .  .  .  may  be  recommended  to  the 
high-minded  children  of  high-minded  parents, 
but  a  child  with  a  sense  of  fun  could  be 
depressed  by  her  approach.  .  .  .  [She]  seldom 
succeeds  in  getting  across  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  architects  she  is  writing 
about.  She  does,  however,  succeed  in  giving  us 
an  astonishing  amount  of  unnecessary  informa¬ 
tion.”  Wayne  Andrews 

Book  Week  pl8  N  7  ’65  300w 
“This  gives  little  understanding  in  any  depth 
of  its  subject.  .  .  .  Many  conscientiously  as¬ 
sembled  names,  dates  and  miscellaneous  chit¬ 
chat  are  threaded  awkwardly  through  the 
book.  This  will  do  nothing  to  stimulate  or  in¬ 
spire  young  readers.”  Rolf  Myller 

Library  J  91:1718  Mr  15  ’66  90w 


FORSSLUND,  KARL-ERI K.  The  tomten  and 
the  fox.  See  Lindgren,  A. 


FORTUNE.  The  myths  of  automation.  See  SH- 
berman,  C.  E. 


FOSTER,  I.  LI.,  ed.  Prehistoric  and  early 
Wales;  ed.  by  I.  Ll.  Foster  and  Glyn  Daniel. 
(Studies  in  ancient  hist,  and  archaeol)  244p 
il  pi  maps  $10  Humanities  press 
913.429  Wales — Antiquities  65-3075 

This  collection  “is  based  upon  a  number  of 
lectures  given  at  the  British  Summer  School  of 
Archaeology  held  at  Bangor  in  1959.  ...  [It 
consists  of]  assessments  of  the  content  and 
significance  of  all  the  major  periods  from  the 
Old  Stone  Age  to  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity.  There  is  an  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  by  Dr.  Glyn  Daniel  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Welsh  antiquarianism  and  research 
into  the  past.  .  .  .  The  other  contributors  are 
C.  B.  M.  McBurney  (Palaeolithic),  W.  F. 
Grimes  (Neolithic),  H.  N.  Savory  (Bronze  Age), 
A.  H.  A.  Hogg  (Early  Iron  Age) ,  I.  A.  Rich¬ 
mond  (Roman  Period) ,  L.  Alcock  (Fifth-Seventh 
Centuries  A.D.).  and  I.  Ll.  Foster  (Emergence 
of  Wales).”  (TLS)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


Reviewed  by  Hugh  Hencken 

Science  151:681  F  11  ’66  600w 
“[There  is]  a  fair  coverage  of  the  ground 
indicated  by  the  book’s  title,  though  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  advantages  or 
otherwise  of  a  symposium  over  a  work  by  any 
single  author.  The  balance  of  the  work  must 
be  better  .  .  .  but  does  one  perhaps  lose  a 
certain  valuable  continuity?  .  .  .  Each  chapter, 
except,  alas,  the  Old  Stone  Age  one,  has  a 
copious  bibliography.  .  .  .  Various  sections  also 
have  some  excellent  distribution  maps  and  site- 
plans.  .  .  .  The  new  book  should  make  a 
successful  companion  volume  to  the  similar 
The  Prehistoric  Peoples  of  Scotland  [by  Stuart 
Piggott],  ...  It  is  true  of  both  books  that 
one  need  not  be  solely  interested,  archaeologi- 
cally,  in  the  region  concerned  to  derive  pleasure 
and  profit  from  reading  them.” 

TLS  p314  Ap  22  ’65  500w 


FOSTER.  JOHN.  Guadalcanal  general;  the 
story  of  A.  A.  Vandegrift.  USMC;  front,  and 
maps  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher.  224p  $3.95 
Morrow 

940.54  Vandegrift,  Alexander  Archer — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  World  War,  1939-1945 — 
Guadalcanal  Island — Juvenile  literature 

66-6950 

The  “introductory  pages  [of  this  book]  cover 
the  early  life  of  Vandegrift  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  giving  some  indication  of  the  personality 
of  the  leader  of  the  Marines  who  took  Guadal¬ 
canal  in  1942.  Most  of  the  detail  of  the  book 
covers  the  fighting  and  suffering  entailed  in 
securing  the  island  for  America  and  helping  to 
turn  the  tide  of  the  War  in  the  Pacific.  For  his 
own  part  in  the  struggle  Vandegrift  was 
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FOSTER,  JOHN — Continued 

awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
[Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:338  D  1  ’66  120w 
“Although  this  book  starts  off  slowly,  Foster- 
has  written  an  exciting  account  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Guadalcanal  during  World  War  II.  It  is  bio¬ 
graphical  in  the  sense  that  the  story  revolves, 
around  the  life  of  General  A.  A.  Vandegrift, 
commander  of  the  Marine  division  whose  job  it. 
was  to  occupy  and  hold  this  important  ter¬ 
ritory.  Boys  will  enjoy  the  action  and  gain  an 
appreciation  of  U.S.  commitments  in  World 
War  II.”  Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  91:5249  O  15  ’66  70w 
“In  a  brief  biography  John  Foster  brings  into, 
focus  those  qualities  of  General  Vandegrift. 
which  enabled  him  not  only  to  defeat  the. 
Japanese  on  Guadalcanal  but  also  to  success¬ 
fully  defend  the  Marine  Corps  against  those  at. 
home  who  wished  to  disband  it.  The  emphasis 
is  on  men,  not  battles,  but  it  is  nonetheless  a, 
lively  volume.”  F.  W.  Foley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl3  D  25  '66  llOw 


FOSTER,  PHILIP.  Education  and  social  change 
in  Ghana.  322p  maps  $7.50  Univ.  of  Chicago- 
press 

370.9667  Education — Ghana.  States.  New 

65-12040- 

The  author  “begins  by  examining  certain, 
aspects  of  traditional  society  in  Ghana.  He  then 
traces  the  pattern  of  European  penetration,  the- 
beginnings  of  formal  education,  the  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  the  evolving  occupa¬ 
tional  structure,  the  role  of  Europeans  as  a 
normative  reference  group,  the  pattern  of  early 
educational  development,  and  the  reaction  of 
Africans  to  these  changes.  ...  In  the  final  part 
[of  the  book]  he  presents  some  of  the  results 
of  his  own  sociological  research  ...  on  the- 
hierarchy  of  secondary  schools,  social  recruit¬ 
ment,  ethnic  composition,  examination  perform¬ 
ance,  fathers’  education  and  occupation,  and 
the  pupils’  educational  and  occupational  aspira¬ 
tions.”  (Harvard  Ed  R)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Lionel  Tiger 

Am  Soc  R  31:731  O  ’66  700w 
“[This  is]  the  first  social  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  tropical  African  country.  .  .  .  Though 
Foster  may  not  have  completely  answered  the 
questions  he  poses,  he  certainly  goes  farther 
than  anyone  else  ever  has  in  attempting  to. 
analyze  what  happened  in  the  process  of  trans¬ 
ferring  formal  educational  institutions  from 
the  ‘West’  to  an  African  country.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  study  of 
education  in  Africa.  What  he  has  not  done- 
emphasizes  areas  where  further  research  is 
needed.”  S.  G.  Weeks 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:369  summer  ’66  2900w 
“[The  author]  was  education  officer  in  Ugan¬ 
da,  1955  to  1958,  had  one  year  of  field  study  in 
Ghana  and  is  now  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  assistant  director  of  Chicago’s  Com¬ 
parative  Education  Center.  His  excellent  and 
readable  book  opens  with  a  clear,  well-balanced 
socio-economic  historical  background,  followed 
by  a  perceptive  discussion  of  the  role  of  West- 
tern- style  education  in  the  making  of  modern 
Ghana.  The  serious  problem  in  Africa  of  un¬ 
employment  of  graduates  Dr.  Foster  believes 
inescapable  until  economic  growth  develops 
more  jobs.  .  .  .  For  general  readers  as  well 
as  specialists.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3203  Je  15  '66  160w 


These  are  Chapter  X  on  trypanosomes,  Chapter 
XII  on  Babesia,  and  Chapter  XIII  on  the  Plas¬ 
modia.  In  each  of  these  the  author,  without 
circumventing  the  intricacies  of  technical  de¬ 
tail,  has  nevertheless  managed  to  infuse  a 
degree  of  vividness  into  the  narrative.  ...  In 
the  utter  scarcity  of  books  on  the  history  of 
parasitology  we  should  welcome  Dr.  Foster’s 
useful  contribution,  despite  its  excessive  de¬ 
pendence  upon  secondary  sources.  The  mal¬ 
treatment  of  foreign  names  will  doubtless  be 
-corrected  in  future  editions.”  Saul  Jarcho 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:374  F  ’66  250w 
“The  book,  except  for  the  story  of  Babesia 
bigemina,  is  an  outline  history  of  medical 
parasitology.  In  such  a  brief  survey,  restriction 
and  selection  of  materia]  are  unavoidable,  and 
the  author  explains  this.  The  book  is  interest¬ 
ing,  well  written,  and  adequately  produced.  It 
probably  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  However,  it  is  not  without  errors, 
some  of  which  may  lead  to  misunderstanding. 
A  professional  parasitologist  might  object  to 
lack  of  depth  in  treatment  of  some  of  the 
topics  selected.”  J.  F.  Oliphant 

Science  151:1212  Mr  11  ’66  390w 


FOUCHET,  MAX -POL.  Rescued  treasures  of 
Egypt  [tr.  by  Michael  Heron].  268p  il  col  il 
$10.95  McGraw 

913.32  Egypt — Antiquities  65-26116 

A  former  professor  of  art  history  at  the 
University  of  Algiers  describes  Abu  Simbel 
and  other  monuments  of  the  ancient  Nubians 
which  were  about  to  be  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  by  the  construction  of  the 
Aswan  Dam.  Originally  published  as  Nubie, 
Splendeur  Sauv-ee. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:136  F  ’66  50w 
Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
“This  altogether  handsome  volume  .  .  .  gives 
a  vivid  account  of  the  remarkable  world  cul¬ 
tural  cooperation  to  rescue  many  of  ancient 
Egypt’s  treasured  monuments.  .  .  The  foot¬ 
notes  contain  important  material;  the  map, 
showing  exact  location  of  a]]  sites  involved,  is 
most  informative.  Especially  noteworthy  for 
reference  librarians  is  the  addendum  which  in¬ 
cludes,  inter  alia,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
principal  monuments  and  sites  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  monuments  and  their  new  sites.  The 
photography  is  the  work  of  an  artist  with  the 
camera.  .  .  There  are  but  few  misprints;  the 

intelligently  stylized  English  is  a  delight  to 
read.  Enthusiastically  recommended  to  all  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:2061  Ap  15  ’66  200w 
“[This  is]  the  most  comprehensive  photo¬ 
graphic  survey  of  the  Nubian  temples  that  has 
yet  been  published.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the 
illustrations  is  excellent,  their  selection  is 
judicious,  and  their  reproduction  is  good  despite 
the  use  ot  offset  printing.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Fouchet] 
is  evidently  not  completely  at  home  in  the 
field  of  Egyptian  art  and  archeology  .  he 
sometimes  puts  false  emphasis  on  the  facts,  or 
mistakes  the  facts  altogether.  If,  however, 
one  allows  for  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  can 
weather  rather  gusty  French  rhetoric  in  over¬ 
literal  translation,  Mr.  Fouchet  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  and  the  relation  of  pictures  to  text  is 
easy  to  follow.  ’  H.  L.  Fischer 

Natur  Hist  75:4  Ap  ’66  300w 
TLS  p400  My  12  ’66  220w 


F  vVp^nf' 1^LFRIDA  VIPONT  (BROWN).  See 


FOSTER,  W.  D.  A  history  of  parasitology.  202p 
pi  $8.25  Williams  &  Wilkins 
592  Parasites  [65-8229] 

This  history  "covers  the  period  from  ancient 
times  to  about  1920.  .  .  .  The  opening  chapter 
.  .  .  summarizes  the  development  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  from  its  earliest  crudities  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  subsequent 
12  chapters  are  devoted  to  single  parasites  or 
groups  of  parasites.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter  .  .  . 
gives  account  of  recent  developments  especially 
with  respect  to  parasitological  institutes  and 
periodical  publications.”  (Am  J  Pub  Health) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  personal  names. 


“This  book  at  once  commends  itself  to  the 
reader  by  reason  of  its  arrangement.  .  .  .  Three 
chapters  stand  out  as  especially  interesting. 


265p  $6 .95  Scribner  The  psychol°^  of  sleep. 

154.6  Sleep  66-15978 

The.  author  explains  '“how  we  know  that 
dreammg  is  a  regular  and  biologically  regu¬ 
lated  characteristic  of  sleep,  and  that  the  state 
of  dreaming  is  marked  by  so  many  district 
physiological  features  that  we  must  assume  It 
®  vital  (though  as  yet  unknown)  role  in 

our  lives.  .  .  .  Most  sleep  researchers  have 
concentrated  on  the  period  of  dreaming  or 
,now  called  a  rapid-eye  movement  phase 
[REM]  because  it  was  this  special  type  of  eve 
movement  that  led  to  the  original  discoveries  in 
Chicago.  But  Foulkes  has  been  equally  coA- 
cerned  with  the  other  stages  of  sleep  He 

suggests  that  some  form  of  mentation  is  oc¬ 
curring  throughout  sleep.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Christian  Century  83:760  Je  8  ’66  40w 
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“The  style  is  fairly  technical  in  snots,  but 
the  reporting  and  theorizing  are  clearly  stated. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  fascinating  book,  important  for 
anyone  concerned  with  current  research  in  sleep 
psychology,  and  interesting  for  any  reader  with 
a  fair  background  in  psychology.  This  is  not 
for  as  wide  a  public  as  the  Luce  book  [Sleep. 
BRD  1966],  but  is  strongly  recommended  for 
university,  public,  and  special  libraries  with 
good  psychology  collections.”  C.  A.  Eckberg 
Library  J  91:2857  Je  1  ’66  130w 
“David  Foulkes.  now  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  has  already  made  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  experimental  work  in  this  field,  and 
though  his  book  is  a  careful  academic  summary 
of  the  fast-growing  scientific  literature,  it  is 
clear,  concise  and  completely  intelligible  to 
the  layman.”  Norman  MacKenzie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  12  ’66  700w 
“[This]  book  is  concerned  primarily  with 
‘sleep  mentation’ — reports  of  dreams,  thoughts, 
and  images  described  by  subjects  after  being 
awakened  :n  the  laboratory.  .  .  .  The  presenta¬ 
tion  requires  no  technical  background  of  the 
reader  and  is  written  in  a  style  that  should  be 
attractive  to  beginning  students  or  interested 
laymen.  .  .  .  [Foulkes]  obviously  pitched  his 
work  at  an  elementary  level,  and  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  reader  will  find  little  in  the  way  of  use¬ 
ful  original  theory.  .  .  .  The  examples  of  dream 
interpretation  which  Foulkes  presents  ...  as 
he  himself  recognizes,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
very  convincing  evidence  in  support  of  his 
views.  ...  It  does  not  seem  possible  at  this 
time  to  subject  issues  of  this  sort  to  experi¬ 
mental  test  in  the  laboratory  situation. 
Foulkes’s  theoretical  discussion  is  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  controversial  than  productive 
of  research.”  D.  R.  Goodenough 

Science  153:854  Ag  19  ’66  450w 


FOWKE,  EDITH,  ed.  Traditional  singers  and 
songs  from  Ontario:  coll,  and  ed.  by  Edith 
Fowke;  musical  transcriptions  by  Peggy 
Seeger;  il.  by  Katherine  Boykowycz.  210p 
$7.50  Folklore  associates 

784.4  Folk  songs,  Canadian.  Singers 

65-26777 

“The  first  of  a  projected  series  on  regional 
folksongs  [whose  aim]  is  to  present  careful 
transcriptions  of  genuine  traditional  songs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  non- 
scholarly  singer  as  well  as  to  the  academic 
researcher.”  (Choice)  The  purpose  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  volume  is  “to  present  some  of  the  best 
singers  and  songs  in  Ontario,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  Ontario  songs  as 
a  whole,  and  of  the  repertoire  of  individual 
singers.  .  .  .  The  sixty-two  songs  chosen  include 
nine  Child  ballads,  twenty-seven  non-Child 
ballads  and  dringing  songs  from  Britain;  .  .  . 
also  Jacobite  and  Irish  rebel  songs,  songs  of  the 
shantyboys  and  the  Great  Lakes  sailors,  bawdy 
ballads  and  drinking  songs,  local  Ontario  songs 
and  songs  of  the  American  Civil  War,  murder 
ballads,  and  songs  from  the  vaudeville 
stage.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  List  of  records 
cited.  Index  of  titles  and  first  lines. 


“Most  of  the  songs  from  all  sources  are  Irish 
in  origin.  .  .  .  The  music  presented  with  each 
song  is  in  the  form  of  a  melody  line  only,  with 
variations  given.  A  simple  guitar  arrangement 
might  have  made  the  collection  more  immediate¬ 
ly  useful  to  the  active  folk-singer.  .  .  No  one 

with  a  real  interest  in  the  folk  history  of 
Ontario  should  miss  this  book.  .  .  .  The  draw¬ 
ings  which  accompany  each  song  have  a  simple 
bucolic  elegance.”  Hilda  Kirkwood 

Canadian  Forum  46:119  Ag  ’66  750w 
“Photographs  and  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  singers  are  included  as  well  as  extensive 
notes  on  the  individual  songs.  .  .  .  Recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  useful  and  interesting  supplement  to 
any  folklore  collection.” 

Choice  3:660  O  ’66  130w 


FOWLER,  ERIC  B., 

soils,  plants,  foods, 
pub.  co. 


ed.  Radioactive  fallout, 
man.  317p  il  $14  Elsevier 


574.1  Radioactive  fallout.  Radioactive  con¬ 
tamination  of  food.  Soils,  Radioactive  sub¬ 
stances  in  65-13896 


“These  papers,  although  completely  rewrit¬ 
ten.  were  presented  at  an  American  Chemical 
Society  Symposium  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1960.  .  .  .  The  material  follows  the  genesis  from 
detonation  of  the  nuclear  explosion  through  the 
soil,  into  food  substances  of  plants,  and  event¬ 


ually  into  the  bodies  of  man  and  animal.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  Glossary.  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“An  excellent  summary.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
bibliographies  are  well  chosen  and  should  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  wishing  to  gain 
a  grounding  in  the  movement  of  fission  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  biosphere.  .  .  .  The  brief,  but 
excellent,  chapter  on  analysis  deserves  special 
mention  even  though  it  was  somewhat  out-of- 
date  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  results 
of  the  June  1965  Hanford  Biology  Symposium, 
as  reported  in  the  December  1965  Health 
Physics  and  in  bound  form,  complements  this 
work.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  there 
are  few,  if  any,  books  which  provide  reason¬ 
ably  current  summaries  of  reliable  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  fate  of  fallout  and  its  concentra¬ 
tion  in  organisms.  This  book  should  find  its 
way  onto  the  bookshelf  of  any  serious  inves¬ 
tigator.” 

Choice  3:49  Mr  '66  190w 
Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  90:3057  J1  ’65  220w 


FOWLES,  JOHN.  The  magus.  582p  $7.95  Little 

65-21357 

“This  novel  follows  the  harrowing  misadven¬ 
tures  of  Nicholas  Urfe,  a  young  British  school¬ 
master  who  takes  a  teaching  post  on  a  remote 
Greek  island,  Phraxos,  where  he  is  drawn  into 
an  emotional  maelstrom  of  high  intrigue.  .  .  . 
The  story  moves  from  a  mundane  beginning 
(Nick’s  sad  affair  with  a  mixed-up  Australian 
girl,  Alison)  to  the  Phraxos  villa  of  the  rich, 
reclusive  Conchis,  a  sinister  old  man  devoted 
to  enigmatic,  spiritualistic  poses.  Conchis  be¬ 
lieves  that  man  ‘needs  the  existence  of  myster¬ 
ies.  Not  their  solution.’  ”  (Newsweek) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  114:234  F  12  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Lynch 

Best  Sell  25:402  Ja  15  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Brian  Moore 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  9  ’66  1750w 
Choice  3:518  S  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Mulvey 

Commonweal  84:60  Ap  1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Angus  Wilson 

Critic  25:50  Ag  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  90:5414  D  15  ’65  230w 
Reviewed  by  G.  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:696  J1  12  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 

New  Repub  154:26  F  19  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  71:659  My  6  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:21  Mr  17  ’66  400w 

"The  title,  plus  preliminary  quotations  from 
de  Sade  and  a  book  on  the  Tarot  cards,  con¬ 
veys  a  warning  that  this  is  not  the  thriller 
that  one  might  imagine  from  its  classically 
low-keyed,  prosaic  opening.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
sumptuous  firework  exhibition  of  fantasy  upon 
themes  of  personal  identity,  sexual  love  and 
moral  awareness;  or,  to  put  it  briefly,  illusion 
and  reality.  ...  It  is  not  a  book  about  black 
magic.  The  hoax  or  experiment  in  illusion  and 
reality  of  which  Nicholas  is  among  the  subjects 
.  .  .  is  intended  to  be  capable  of  rational  ex¬ 
planation,  although  so  majestic  an  intention 
outruns  even  the  author's  brilliant  performance. 

.  .  .  The  combination  of  fantasy  and  serious¬ 
ness  will  probably  repel  some  readers  who 
might  accept  one  element  without  the  other. 
I  believe  there  will  be  many  more  who  will 
surrender  a  measure  of  common  sense  to  en¬ 
joy  an  extraordinary  literary  feat.”  J.  D.  Scott 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  9  '66  700w 

“Mr.  Fowles  is  a  magnetic  storyteller  and  a 
tidy  writer,  but  ultimately  all  the  hocus-pocus 
(including  some  fancy  philosophizing)  takes  on 
a  flat,  posterlike  sheen — a  disappointment  that 
doesn’t  set  in,  though,  until  the  book  is  done. 
The  author  is  something  of  a  magus  himself.” 
New  Yorker  42:198  Ap  16  ’66  170w 

Newsweek  67:87  Ja  17  ’66  280w 

Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Reporter  34:56  F  24  ’66  1200w 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  49:40  Ja  15  ’66  700w 
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FOWLES,  JOHN — Continued 

“The  Collector  IBRD  1963]  succeeded  because 
Fowles  limited  his  principal  personae  to  one 
spider  and  one  fly.  The  Magus  fails  because 
he  spins  a  flimsy,  far-flung  net  of  narrative  and 
then  gets  all  tangled  up  in  it.  At  the  center  of 
the  tangle  is  the  Magus,  a  swami-style  psy¬ 
chiatrist  .  .  .  [who]  plays  Prospero  to  the  un¬ 
happy  young  man  who  is  the  novel's  narrator. 
Kill  or  cure  is  his  intention,  and  to  further  it 
he  mounts  a  colossal  psychodrama  that  takes 
about  two  months  to  run  its  course.  .  .  . 

[Fowles]  displays  to  advantage  both  an  ex¬ 
tensive  culture  in  the  occult  and  a  singular 
power  of  imagery.  Yet  too  often  he  carelessly 
permits  that  power  to  corrupt  him.” 

Time  87:92  Ja  14  '66  500w 

TLS  p381  My  5  '66  400w 


FOWLIE,  WALLACE,  ed.  &  tr.  Complete 
works,  selected  letters.  See  Rimbaud,  J.  N.  A. 


FOWLIE,  WALLACE.  Jean  Cocteau:  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  poet’s  age.  181p  il  $5  Ind.  univ. 
press 

848  Cocteau.  Jean  66-22439 

“Both  a  biography  and  a  historical-critical 
study  [this  book]  .  .  .  includes  analyses  of 
Cocteau’s  major  works.  their  varied  back¬ 
grounds  and  intent,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
friendship  between  Cocteau  and  Picasso  and 
the  interplay  of  their  artistic  influences  on  each 
other.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“In  these,  pages  we  see  the  relationships  of 
Cocteau  to  Apollinaire,  Raymond  Radiguet, 
Jacques  Maritain,  Stravinsky,  Malraux, 
Panama  A1  Brown.  Edith  Piaf.  and  other  lum¬ 
inaries.  .  .  .  Each  area  of  Cocteau’s  remark¬ 
able  endeavors — his  fiction,  his  dramas,  his  poe¬ 
try,  his  films,  his  critical  theories — is  plumbed. 
Cocteau,  in  Fowlie’s  considered  judgement,  not 
by  any  means  the  poseur  or  trickster  he  has 
been  called,  is  instead  ‘one  of  the  sublest  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  of  its 
most  faithful  chroniclers.’  .  .  .  Every  reader 
who  would  understand  the  contemporary  tem¬ 
per  should  read  this  book.  Recommended  for 
academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  J.  R. 
Willingham 

Library  J  91:4954  O  15  ’66  160w 
“This  volume  is  discreetly  and  reverently 
biographical;  it  relates  some  of  the  anecdotes, 
and  quotes  some  of  the  witticisms  and  flashy 
repartees  that  made  Cocteau  legendary — but  it 
also  appraises  the  legacy  of  his  work  three 
years  after  Cocteau’s  death.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
Fowlie’s  critical  appraisal  is  naturally  devoted 
to  Cocteau  as  a  dramatist.  .  .  .  [The  best 
pages]  treat  of  ‘Orpheus,’  both  on  stage  and 
screen.  The  most  profound  and  the  most 

poetical  of  all  the  the  ancient  Greek  myths  was 
here  given  new  depth.”  Henry  Peyre 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  E>  25  ’66  750w 
"The  chapters  on  Cocteau  as  novelist  and 
dramatist  stop  short  of  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
in  the  latter,  particularly,  the  author  fails  to 
analyze  the  theatrical  techniques  that  made 
Cocteau  a  prime  stage  innovator  until  the-mid- 
Thirties.  Mr.  Fowlie  displays  far  greater  insight 
in  his  discussion  of  Cocteau’s  poetry;  but  then 
he  slips  again  with  a  shallow  look  at  the  films 
and  with  a  chapter  on  'The  Poet  as  Theorist 
and  Chronicler’  that  gives  Cocteau  credit  for 
deeper  critical  insights  than  he  really  posses¬ 
sed.  .  .  .  On  the  positive  side,  Mr.  Fowlie  gives 
us  a  warm  portrait  of  a  brilliant,  generous 
soul.’’  Thomas  Bishop 

Sat  R  49:43  N  19  ’66  750w 


to  track  down  the  'myth  of  Rimbaud’  and 
separate  fact  from  fiction.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  titles. 


Choice  3:777  N  '66  240w 

“Scrupulous  scholar,  impeccable  translator, 
and  thorough  critic.  Fowlie  has  taken  us  far 
into  the  complex  and  splendid  reaches  of  Sym¬ 
bolist  imagination  and  technique.  .  .  .  Incor¬ 
porating  recent  scholarship,  Lthis  new  volume] 
presents  a  compact  life  of  Rimbaud  and  de¬ 
tailed  explication  of  the  poetry.  Essential  for 
students  of  modern  poetry.  For  all  academic 
and  large  public  collections.”  J.  R.  Wiliingham 
Library  J  91:3707  Ag  ’66  130w 
"This  handsome  bilingual  edition,  which 
makes  France’s  most  remarkable  poet  readily 
available  in  the  U.S.,  may  well  be  a  literary 
landmark  comparable  to  Baudelaire’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  France  a  century 
earlier.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fowlie’s  commitment  to  the 
vision  manifest  in  Rimbaud’s  writings  makes 
him  an  ideal  commentator,  and  his  criticism 
a  piece  of  spiritual  introspection.  At  the  same 
time  he  does  not  overlook  the  other  approaches 
to  Rimbaud;  he  reports  on  the  lexicographical 
findings  of  others  and  deftly  integrates  [his] 
biography  (which  is  much  more  fully  treated  in 
Enid  Starkie’s  comprehensive  study  [Arthur 
Rimbaud,  BRD  1947])  with  commentary  on  the 
writings  that  correspond  to  known  events  and 
experiences  of  Rimbaud's  life.  .  .  .  Fowlie 

catches  the  electric  spark  of  Rimbaud’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  conveys  the  structure  of  his  work.” 
Anna  Balakian 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  S  18  ’66  900w 


FOX,  PAULA.  Maurice’s  room;  pictures  by 
Ingrid  Fetz.  63p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

66-10167 

“Maurice’s  room  was  cluttered  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  a  menagerie  of  small  animals 
and  junk  collected  from  the  city  streets. 
His  mother,  in  exasperation,  ordered  him  to 
clear  the  floor  but  the  janitor  helped  him 
suspend  things  from  the  ceiling.  This  only 
provided  space  for  additional  acquisitions. 
When  the  family  moved  to  the  country,  Maurice 
discovered  that  the  barn  was  the  ideal  place  for 
his  collection.  .  .  .  Grades  kindergarten  to 

three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
At'antic  218:154  D  ’66  80w 


’  In  her  first  book  for  children,  [the  author] 
has  created  a  plucky  and  appealing  little 
character.  .  .  .  The  soft  black-and-white  illus¬ 
trations  .  .  .  are  appealing,  too.”  Robin 

Gottlieb 

Book  Week  pl3  O  2  ’66  320w 
Horn  Bk  42:561  O  ’66  lOOw 
“Librarians  needing  short  episodic  stories  to 
bridge  the  gap  to  more  difficult  reading  may 
wish  to  consider  this  for  additional  purchase.” 
Mabel  Berry 

Library  J  91:4330  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Polly  Burroughs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  N  6  ’66  180w 


iviaurice,  a  ueLeinunea  collector  ot  TUlngs 
and  animals,  is  _  not  swayed  by  his  mother’s 
threats  about  his  crowded  room;  he  is  not 
enticed  to  new  horizons  by  a  pet,  and  he 
definitely  does  not  wish  to  cooperate  and  take 
trumpet  lessons.  He  is  enchantingly  real  his 
family  is  real,  and  his  friend  Jacob  (a  satellite 
personality)  is  real.  They  are  all  charming,  and 
tneir  intended  audience  of  middle-grades  readers 
will  be  augmented  by  secret,  older  admirers.” 
Zen  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:62  O  22  ’66  lOOw 


FOWLIE,  WALLACE.  Rimbaud.  280p  $6.50 

Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
841  Rimbaud,  Jean  Nicolas  Arthur 

65-20963 

This  is  “a  rewriting  of  two  earlier  books: 
Rimbaud:  The  Myth  of  Childhood,  which  re¬ 
quired  complete  revision,  and  Rimbaud’s  Il¬ 
luminations  [BRD  1953],  a  critical  work.  The 
author  analyzes  in  detail  four  major  poems. 
Les  Pontes  de  sept  ans.  Le  Bateau  ivre.  M6- 
moire,  and  Les  Premieres  Communions.  In 
addition.  Une  Saison  en  enfer  is  studied.  .  .  . 
Included  are  a  short  and  straightforward  ac¬ 
count  of  Rimbaud’s  brief  and  stormy  life  and 
an  appendix,  'Rimbaud  in  the  Sorbonne,’  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  of  Rend  Etiemble,  who  sought 


FOXE,  JOHN.  Foxe’s  book  of  martyis;  ed.  and 
abr.  by  G.  A.  Williamson.  475p  il  $7.50  Little 
272  Martyrs.  Persecution.  Great  Britain— 
Church  his'tory  66-11277 

“G,-  Ai  lXyiiiB.'nson  has  here  presented  a 
shortened,  225,000-word  version  (from  the  4 
million-word  original),  based  on  the  fifth  edi¬ 
tion  of  1596-97.  There  is  much  in  Foxe’s  work 
+F!artYrfv  Mr.  Williamson  has  largely 
limited  this  edition  to  events  m  England  and  on 
the  Continent  not  far  removed  from  Foxe’s 
own  time  and  about  which  he  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  write  with  most  authority.  Here  are 
vignettes  of  religious  .  life  (with  glimpses  of 
social  customs  and  political  events)  in  the  time 
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of  John  Wyelif  through  the  days  of  Luther, 
Tindall,  Henry  VIII,  Cranmer,  Queen  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Glossary.  In¬ 
dexes. 


"For  Fo.xe,  a  Protestant  exile'  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  (1553-58),  the  papacy  was  the 
anti-Christ,  Protestantism  the  true  religion. 
He  attempted  to  show  that  Christianity  in  Eng¬ 
land  antedated  Catholicism  and  that  the 
presence  of  Catholicism  had  always  been 
detrimental  to  the  national  interest.  The 
Marian  persecutions,  the  accounts  of  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  his  book,  are  represented 
as  being  only  the  most  recent  attempt  of 
Catholicism  to  subvert  the  nation.  The  present 
abridgment  begins  with  Wyelif  (omitting  early 
and  Continental  Christianity)  and  continues 
through  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

.  .  .  Enough  of  the  structure  is  preserved  to 
reveal  the  philosophy  of  history  undergirding 
the  work.” 

Choice  3:667  O  ’66  200w 
‘‘[This  book],  reduced  by  the  elimination  of 
pre-Wyclifian  and  continental  Reformation 
material  from  6000  pages  to  600.  impressively 
illustrates  the  confusion  of  theological  and 
political  issues  in  the  English  Reformation.  .  .  . 
Foxe  was  a  dramatic  writer  of  considerable 
talent.  .  .  .  He  showed  a  reasonable  interest 
in  sources  and  accuracy.  Sharp  dialogue,  realistic 
details  of  dress  and  place  and  that  peculiar 
mood  of  expectation  and  insecurity  mingled 
which  mark  an  actual  happening,  particularize 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  Homeric  catalogue 
of  death.  Williamson,  a  classical  and  Christian 
scholar,  has  edited  out  prolixity  and  various 
other  stylistic  peculiarities  which  were  virtues 
to  the  word-hungry  Elizabethans  and  seem 
vices  today.  The  best  of  Foxe’s  language  is 
released.”  John  Ratte 

Commonweal  85:82  O  21  ’66  850w 
‘‘The  lurid  reputation  of  Foxe  the  martyrol- 
ogist  has  obscured  Foxe  the  historian.  The 
martyr  stories  form  only  a  relatively  small 
part  of  an  immensely  long  historical  work.  .  .. 
Though  he  heaps  together  great  masses  of 
documents,  these  are  not  critically  investigated 
but  drawn  into  the  great  stream  of  Papacy  and 
Empire  patterns.  ...  Yet  this  new  abridge¬ 
ment  ....  concentrates  mainly  on  the  martyr¬ 
dom  stories.  .  .  .  Mr.  Williamson  has  omitted 
...  all  the  mass  of  material  out  of  which  the 
universal  history  was  built  up.  .  .  .  When 
the  martyrdom  stories  are  taken  out  of  their 
context  in  the  universal  history  they  become 
merely  horror  stories.  Nor  does  Mr.  William¬ 
son  really  attempt  in  his  introduction  to  recon¬ 
struct  for  the  reader  the  plan  of  the  work  as 
a  whole.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless  he]  has  made  quite 
a  neat  job  of  the  abridgment.  Regarding  the 
meat  of  the  book  as  narrative  history  ...  he 
has  put  the  stories  together  in  consecutive 
narrative  form  .  .  .  [and]  has  carefully  re¬ 
tained  Foxe’s  own  language.”  Frances  Yates 

Encounter  27:78  O  ’66  4400w 
‘‘[This  is]  one  of  the  most  popular  English 
books  of  all  time — along  with  >  the  King  James 
Bible  and  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  .  .  .  Foxe’s 

simple,  sinewy  outspoken  prose  is  a  delight.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  ’66  lOOw 


FRAME,  JANET.  A  state  of  siege.  246p  $5 
Braziller 

66-20188 

In  this  book  ‘‘a  retired  spinster,  .  .  .  after 
years  of  teaching  art.  and  caring  for  an  in¬ 
valid  mother,  fevers  away  a  tormented  night 
in  a  beach  house  on  a  subtropical  island  in  the 
New  Zealand  north,  where  she  has  gone  to 
begin  a  new  life.  A  mysterious  knocking 
plagues  her  .  .  .  and  an  unseen  prowler  roams 
about,  and  she  is  driven  along  myriad  paths 
of  imagination.  A  stone  through  the  window  in 
the  dawn,  wrapped  in  a  doggerel-inscribed 
paper  is  all  the  explanation  we  are  allowed.” 
(Library  J) 


“  ‘A  State  of  Siege’  is  an  extraordinary  novel 
bv  a  uniquely  talented  New  Zealander.  What 
the  reader  is  confronted  with  is  not  a  book  but 
a  canvas  on  which  Janet  Frame  executes  a 
portrait  that  captures  with  remarkable  clarity 
the  tragic  figure  of  Malfred  Signal.  The  novel 
is  worth  the  experience  just  for  the  richness 
and  color  of  the  prose  alone.”  H.  T.  Anderson 
Best  Sell  26:149  J1  15  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:3765  Ag 


’66  190w 


“In  her  current  book,  Miss  Frame  sets  her¬ 
self  no  easy  task  in  seeking  out  interest  in  the 
drab  stuff  of  a  spinster's  dreams  and  gropings. 
And  it  is  not  merely  the  insubstantiality  of 


her  material  that  leaves  us  without  even  a 
stone  in  hand  to  prove  that  something  has 
‘happened.’  Miss  Frame’s  gifts  are  unques¬ 
tionably  poetic — the  description  of  personal 
mood  and  of  nature.  These,  and  a  verbal  wit, 
are  at  her  command,  but  she  is  not,  as  I  think 
she  would  like  to  be,  a  metaphysical  poet;  ideas 
and  images  do  not  fuse  in  her  pages.  Her  style 
tends  to  dissolve  in  mere  obscurity.  .  .  .  And 
yet,  her  fragmented  visions  are  true  night¬ 
mares,  raising  authentic  goose-pimples  upon 
the  skin.”  Millicent  Bell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  11  ’66  750w 
Newsweek  68:98  J1  18  ’66  330w 


FRANCE,  PETER.  Racine’s  rhetoric.  256p  $6.10 
Oxford 

842  Racine,  Jean  Baptiste.  Rhetoric  66-415 
In  order  to  examine  “Racine’s  use  of  rhetoric, 
France  has  looked  into  such  questions  as  the 
place  of  rhetoric  in  education  and  society  in 
17th-century  France;  the  attitudes  and  doc¬ 
trines  expressed  in  writings  on  rhetoric  in  the 
period;  Racine’s  own  expressed  opinions  on  the 
subject;  the  rhetorical  practices  of  Racine’s 
contemporaries — particularly  the  other  drama¬ 
tists;  and  finally  the  uses  of  rhetoric  in  all  its 
forms  and  functions  in  Racine’s  plays." 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  work  is  methodical  and  well  docu¬ 
mented  France  approaches  his  material  with 
sensitivity  and  common  sense,  and  the  results 
are  very  helpful.  New  light  is  shed  not  only  on 
Racine  and  his  technique  as  a  writer,  but  the 
role  of  rhetoric  in  the  17th  century  in  general, 
a  subject  of  which  there  is  still  no  single  au¬ 
thoritative  survey.  The  author  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  material  found  only  in  scattered  articles 
and  his  critical  bibliography  is  thus  especially 
useful.  Although  addressed  largely  to  special¬ 
ists.  the  book  is  well  and  interestingly  written 
and  would  offer  any  serious  student  of  French 
literature  new  insights  as  well  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  valid  approach  to  this  literature.” 

Choice  3:414  J1  ’66  190w 
“[This]  work  i.s  based  on  a  D.Phil.  thesis, 
and  the  author  fears  the  danger  of  producing 
a  fragmentary  conception  of  Racine's  art  by 
his  analytical  method;  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case,  and  at  least  one  reader  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  close,  scrutiny  of  the  parts  to 
an  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  whole.  The 
investigation  is  wide  and  deep:  but  its  value 
lies  primarily  in  the,  clarity  of  exposition,  the 
modest,  unpedantic  approach  and  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  analysis.” 

TLS  p65  Ja  27  '66  1550w 


FRANCIS. 

Harper 


DICK.  Odds  against.  280p  $4.95 


66-13935 


In  this  mystery  story  by  the  author  of  Nerve 
IBRD  1964).  Sid  Hal'ley  “a  crippled  ex-jockey 
turns  professional  investigator  to  frustrate  busi¬ 
ness  interests  which  are  using  unprincipled 
methods  to  buy  up  racetracks  and  turn  them 
into  housing  developments.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  Ri 


“[The  author’s]  background  as  a  former 
iockev  enables  him  to  present  ‘Odds  Against’ 
in  an  authentic  setting  of  English  horse¬ 
racing,  .  .  Although  at  times  long-winded  and 

stiff,  this  is  a  well-constructed  story  by  an 
author  with  at  least  two  previous  tales  to  his 
credit.” 

Best  Sell  p20  Ap  1  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  j  91:2362  My  1  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  3  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 
“A  good,  harsh  nearly  all-male  thriller.  .  .  . 
Well  above  average  for  a  toughle.” 

TLS  P1007  N  11  ’65  50w 


FRANCIS.  ROBERT.  Come  out  Into  the  sun: 
poems  new  and  selected.  143p  $5  Univ.  of 
Mass,  press 

811  65-26243 

This  “is  Robert  Francis’  sixth  book  of  poetry. 
.  .  The  forty-one  new  poems  which  begin 
this  volume  include  some  with  political  con¬ 
tent.  .  .  .  They  are  followed  by  selections  from 
The  Orh  Weaver  [BRD  19601  .  .  .  The  Sound  T 
Listened  For  [BRD  1944],  Valhalla  and  Other 
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FRANCIS,  ROBERT — Continued 

Poems  IBRD  1938],  and  Stand  With  Me  Here 

[BRD  193U].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  first 

lines. 


“[The]  new  poems  show  Francis  at  his 
sparse,  graphic  best.  .  .  .  Libraries  lacking 
Francis  have  erred;  libraries  with  the  previous 
volumes  will  have  to  get  this  one.’’ 

Choice  3:638  O  '66  HOw 
“[The  author]  is  one  of  those  quietly  good 
poets  wiio  grow  on  you.  He  is  a  keen,  loving, 
thoughtful  observer,  and  often  a  witty  one. 
Eagles,  daisies,  athletes,  words,  the  sun  are 
some  of  the  things  he  writes  about.  Although 
on  the  whole  this  is  a  sunny  book  (not  a 
hot  sun  but  a  warm  one  with  an  occasional 
cool  breeze  blowing),  the  author  also  knows 
and  writes  about  death,  simply  and  wisely. 
He  has  a  clean,  sure  touch  whether  he  is 
writing  in  rhymed  meters  or  in  freer  forms. 
There  is  much  here  both  in  sub.lect  matter 
and  in  style  to  interest  older  teen-agers.” 
Lillian  Morrison 

Horn  Bk  42:81  F  ’66  130w  [YA] 

“1  see  in  this  work,  of  course,  what  anyone 
must  see  who  is  not  tone-deaf  or  otherwise 
insensible:  a  quiet  competence,  a  delight  in 
natural  beauty  and  the  skill  to  clothe  that 
delight  in  patterned  language,  a  devoLion  to 
the  poet’s  art.  an  almost  obsessive  honesty. 

.  .  .  Just  the  same,  I  am  finally  excluded. 

Everything  seems  to  be  here  except  the  genre 
element  that  1  could  not  possibly  document, 
the  flash,  the  fire,  the  beat,  the  excitement 
that  finally  seals  a  poem.”  Dudley  Fitts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ap  17  '66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Mark  McClo.skey 

Poetry  108:275  J1  ’66  330w 


FRANCOEUR,  ROBERT  T.  Perspectives  in 
evolution.  300p  $5.95  Taplinger 

116  Evolution  65-24122 

“Part  1  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  evolu¬ 
tion  .  .  .  from  a  scientific  standpoint;  Part  2, 
to  the  theological  aspects  of  man’s  origins, 
as  expressed  by  the  leading  theologians  of  the 
past.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“In  its  attempt  to  examine  the  cosmological, 
biological,  psychological,  philosophical  and 
theological  facts  and  implications  of  evolution 
.  .  .  [this  book]  is  a  sort  of  weak- tea  version 
of  Teilhard’s  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  [BRD 
I960],  .  .  .  Surely,  the  intentions  of  the  author, 
who  teaches  biology  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University,  are  praiseworthy.  .  .  .  The  results 
of  his  efforts,  however,  are  often  far  from 
pleasing.  Some  men  will  turn  over  half  a 
library  to  make  a  book,  and  Fr.  Francoeur 
creates  the  impression  of  whirlwind  citations 
and  breathtakingly  vast  reading.  But  his  work 
too  often  rests  on  the  presentation  of  a  limited 
number  of  sources,  which  are  usually  superior 
in  the  original.  He  has  also  marred  his  work 
by  inaccuracies  of  fact  and  diction.”  D.  A. 
Drennen 

America  114:334  Mr  5  ’66  650w 
Choice  3:895  D  ’66  180w 

“Francoeur  calls  evolution  a  theological 
fourth  dimension.  ...  Of  the  evolutionary 
worldview,  he  says  that  ‘If  we  accept  that 
perspective  in  a  single  area  we  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  face  its  implications  in  every  other 
detail  of  our  Weltanschauung.’  In  stressing 
the  continuity  between  his  .  .  .  notion  of 
original  sin  and  the  traditional  notion, 
Francoeur  may  not  be  fully  faithful  to  [this] 
sentence.”  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  83:618  F  25  '66  350w 
“This  is  a  well -documented,  clearly  written, 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  extent  of 
our  current  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  .  .  .  While  the  author  draws  heavily 

on  the  views  of  experts  and  professional 
theologians  (expressed  in  voluminous  foot¬ 
notes),  there  is  a  degree  of  originality  in  the 
book,  since  he  has  gathered  the  scattered 
details  and  insights  worked  out  by  the  experts 
into  a  logical  overall  picture  of  man  and  his 
place  in  the  world.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very  popular 
treatment,  but  aimed  more  specifically  at  the 
serious  students  of  evolution,  in  or  out  of 
college.”  Leo  Etzkorn 

Library  J  90:5290  D  1  ’65  140w 


FRANK.  GEROLD.  The  Boston  strangler.  364p 
$5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

364  Murder  66-28094 

“Within  eighteen  months  ten  women  were 
found  strangled  and  sexually  molested  without 


a  single  clue  as  to  their  killer.  Boston  became 
a  city  besieged  by  terror.  The  stranglings  .  .  . 
gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary  manhunt  that 
used  every  technique  of  detection,  natural  and 
supernatural — advanced  solid  state,  computers, 
clairvoyants,  ‘sensitives,’  men  and  women 
claiming  ESP  powers,  psychiatrists  armed  with 
hypnotic  drugs,  hallucinating  agents,  and  truth 
serums,  specialists  in  anthropology,  graphol¬ 
ogy,  and  forensic  law.  .  .  .  The  search  [for  the 
strangler]  .  .  .  involved  the  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  F.B.I.,  the  police  on 
all  levels  and  .the  press.  [This  book  describes] 
the  victims  themselves  [and]  the  many  sus¬ 
pects.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This  book]  is  as  fascinating  as  any  con¬ 
trived  murder  mystery,  for  Mr.  Frank  has 
made  good  use  of  the  comic  irrelevancies.  en¬ 
ticing  blind  alleys,  suspicious  coincidences,  and 
attractive  red  herrings  with  which  the  case 
abounded.  He  lapses  at  times  into  melo¬ 
dramatic  overstatement,  and  old  Bostonians 
will  observe  that  his  knowledge  of  certain 
district  boundary  lines  is  shaky,  but  these  are 
small  faults  in  what  is  on  the  whole  a  coherent 
and  exciting  narrative.  Two  interesting  points 
emerge  from  the  story  more  or  less  by  accident. 
One  is  the  helpless  bafflement  of  a  police  force 
required  to  locate  a  person  who  kills  utter 
strangers  for  no  practical  motive.  The  other  is 
the  folly  of  speculative  psychoanalysis.” 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:164  N  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  26:302  N  15  ’66  550w 
“The  book  reverberates  so  disturbingly  in 
one’s  consciousness  not  for  what  it  tells  about 
one  psychopathic  personality  but  rather  for 
what  it  says  about  the  condition  we  are  pleased 
to  call  normalcy.  .  .  .  The  great  merit  of  Mr. 
Frank’s  book  is  that  it  forces  us,  if  only  mo¬ 
mentarily,  to  abandon  these  normal  illusions 
and  ponder  a  pathology  of  daily  life  that  is 
unlike  what  we  usually  pretend  it  is.  .  .  . 
When  he  is  finished,  we  may  or  may  not  be 
convinced  that  Albert  DeSalvo  is  The  Strang¬ 
ler,  but  we  most  assuredly  have  had  our  worst 
fears  about  the  quality  of  the  life  around  us 
confirmed.  .  .  .  The  perversions  eventually 

cease  to  shock.  You  learn  to  expect  the  worst 
and  to  accept  it  with  a  kind  of  numbed  ac¬ 
quiescence.”  Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  pi  N  6  ’66  2200w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:129  D  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Ivate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:5635  N  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Brien 

New  Statesman  72:827  D  2  ’66  950w 


Here  is  a  book  about  a  mystery.  The  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  as  well  as  the  mystery  fan  and 
the  student  of  psychology,  sociology  or  crim¬ 
inology.  will  be  fascinated  bv  it.  .  .  .  Not  only 
is  the  psychology  of  the  killer  scrutinized:  all 
of  those  who  surrounded  him  come  under  the 
spotlight  too.  [Individuals]  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  came  under  the  police  eve.  .  .  A  coven 
of  psychiatrists  drew  a  ‘psychiatric  profile’  of 
a  man  wTio  would  do  such  deeds.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Frank  .  .  .  paints  this  broad  canvas.  Busy  and 
raffish  as  a  Breughel,  it  keeps  the  mind  from 
gazing  too  intently  at  the  hideous  details  of 
murder.  .  .  .  In  dealing  with  such  sensational 
material.  Mr.  Frank  is  forced  to  underplay, 
employing  .  a  style  cautious  but  never  mealy- 
mouthed,  journalistic  but  never  careless,  peri¬ 
phrastic  but  never  unclear.  Wherever  possible 
he  lets  the  record  speak.”  Lillian  De  La  Torre 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  23  ’66  1350w 

New  Yorker  42:246  N  12  ’66  90w 

“Using  methods  that  Truman  Capote  made 
famous  [the  author]  delved  into  police  rec¬ 
ords.  letters,  diaries  and  medical  reports,  and 
he  amassed  hundreds  of  hours’  of  interviews 
But  ‘The  Boston  Strangler’  is  no  ‘In  Cold 
Blood’  [BRD  19661.  The  first  half,  in  which 
Frank  reports  the  killings,  rounds  up  the  sus¬ 
pects  and  presents  the  findings  of  the  psychia¬ 
trists.  can  hardly  misfire  considering  the  sen¬ 
sational  subject,  but  it  is  an  unfinished  story 
to  which  Frank  has  supplied  a  highly  dubious 
ending.  .  .  .  The  identity  of  the  Boston  Strang¬ 
ler  may  never  be  positively  known.  .  In  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  recent  decision  on 
confessions.  Frank  has  strongly  compromised 
Schm'dt1106  De^alvo  come  to  trial.”  Sandra 
Newsweek  68:118  O  31  ’66  750w 

Reviewed  bv  Rex  Stout 

Sat  R  49:29  O  29  ’66  1500w 
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FRANKEL,  CHARLES.  The  neglected  aspect 
of  foreign  affairs;  American  educational  and 
cultural  policy  abroad.  156p  $5  Brookings 
378.3  International  education.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations  65-28724 

“The  main  objectives  of  this  study  are  to 
reexamine  the  purposes  that  govern  United 
States  Government  exchange  programs  to  des¬ 
cribe  present  institutional  arrangements  for 
achieving  those  objectives,  to  appraise  these 
practices,  and  to  suggest  possible  improvements 
for  the  future.  The  focus  of  the  analvsis  con¬ 
centrates  primarily  on  civilian  programs.” 
(Foreword)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Choice  3:455  J1  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Franltel  has  anatomized  the  rMe  of  the 
cultural  affairs  officer,  the  individual  in  the 
field  who  translates  policy  into  practice.  After 
describing  his  role,  and  the  many  obstacles  to 
his  objectives.  Mr.  Frankel  sets  forth  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improved  objectives  and  for 
strengthening  the  leverage  of  the  C.A.o.  For 
those  who  can  surmount  the  numbing  effects 
of  the  author’s  prose  and  who  accept  the  pres¬ 
ent  apparatus  of  expression  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy — in  short,  for  the  interested  special¬ 
ist — this  study  will  be  stimulating.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  My  8  '66  170w 
“In  Dr.  Frankel’s  tightly-written  book,  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  can  find  the  fundamental 
issues  stated  and  analyzed,  and  the  principles 
formulated  on  which  intelligent  policies  may  be 
based.  His  book  will  for  years  serve  as  a  guide 
for  national  policy.”  M.  R.  Konvitz 
Sat  R  49:42  Mr  5  ’66  600w 


FRANKENBERG,  LLOYD.  Poems  of  William 
Shakespeare.  See  Shakespeare,  W. 


FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN.  The  papers;  v8, 
April  1,  1758,  through  December  31,  1759; 

Leonard  W.  Labaree,  ed  [and  others].  489p 
il  $10  Tala  univ.  press 
081  U.S.— History  (59-12697) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Max  Savelle 

Am  Hist  R  71:1054  Ap  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Esmond  Wright 

Engl  Hist  R  81:601  J1  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Brooke  Hindle 

J  Am  Hist  53:346  S  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Morison 

New  Eng  Q  39:94  Mr  ’66  750w 


FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN.  The  papers;  v9, 
January  1,  1760,  through  December  31,  1761; 
Leonard  W.  Labaree,  ed  [and  others].  429p 
il  $10  Yale  univ.  press 
081  U.S.— History  (59-12697) 

This  volume  describes  Franklin’s  mission  to 
England  “to  seek  Crown  support  for  laws 
which  would  have  taxed  and  stripped  the  Penns 
of  much  of  their  land  and  perhaps  even  led  to 
the  end  of  the  proprietorship.  Franklin  found 
.  .  .  that  the  colony’s  negligible  contributions 
to  the  war  effort  and  desultory  enforcement  of 
the  navigation  acts  left  him  on  the  defensive. 
.  .  .  [He]  could  salvage  only  a  portion  of  the 
laws  and  failed  completely^  to  dislodge  the 
Penns.  .  .  .  Still,  [he]  found  time  to  tour  the 
west  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  Netherlands, 
write  tracts,  pursue  his  scientific  interests,  and 
promote  the  Philadelphia  library.”  (Va  Q  R) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index.  For  earlier 
volumes  see  BRD  1960  to  1965. 


“On  the  personal  side  .  .  .  [Franklin]  shows 
his  usual  love  of  London  life,  his  interest  in 
the  scientific  experimenting  of  other  men,  his 
flirtations  with  attractive  young  women,  his 
zest  for  travel,  while  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  friends  in  America  testify  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  kept  in  touch  with  colonial  thought.” 


V.  F.  Barnes 

Ann  Am  Acad 


368:176  N  ’66  450w 


“Brilliant  insights  into  the  perverse  workings 
of  the  British  Empire  emerge  from  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Franklin  correspondence,  and 
from  the  Board  of  Trade’s  report  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  laws  which  is  printed  in  full.  This  vol¬ 
ume  also  contains  Franklin’s  influential  pam¬ 
phlet,  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  Considered 
(1760),  in  which  he  argued  for  the  retention 
of  Canada  in  the  peace  negotiation  with 
France,  and  is  sprinkled  with  his  scientific  and 


personal  correspondence,  all  of  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  workings  of  a  fascinating 
mind.  Ideal  for  small  libraries  wishing  to  ac¬ 
quire  selectively  some  primary  source  materials 
in  the  period.” 

Choice  3:846  N  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Brooke  Hindle 

J  Am  Hist  53:346  S  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Morison 

New  Eng  Q  39:546  D  ’66  800w 
.“[This  volume]  is  adorned  with  a  frontis¬ 
piece  mezzotint  by  James  McArdell  which  il¬ 
lustrates  Franklin’s  achievements  as  an  ‘elec¬ 
trician’  instead  of  simply  as  a  man,  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  soon  to  be  known  as  a  states¬ 
man,  he  was  still  pursuing  ‘philosophy’  in 
his  utilitarian  way.  .  .  .  There  is  much  more 
than  ‘philosophy’  in  this  volume.  The  end 
of  .  .  .  ‘the  French  and  Indian  war’  was  ap¬ 
proaching  .  .  .  [and]  discussion  of  peace 

terms  was  more  and  more  important.  .  .  . 
There  is  plenty  of  Pennsylvania  politics  too. 
.  •  .  That  venal  Scot,  Governor  Denny,  ap¬ 
pears,  so  does  Provost  Smith.  There  were 
wheels  within  wheels  in  the  academic  world 
of  Philadelphia  in  those  remote  days  There 
is  everything,  nearly,  from  the  Transit  of 
Venus  to  the  importation  of  Chinese  rhubarb. 
The  editing,  if  possible,  is  better  than  ever. 
.  .  .  The  bibliographical  notes  and  lists  of  li¬ 
braries  drawn  on  are  most  impressive.” 

TLS  p538  Je  16  ’66  650w 

Va  Q  R  42:xlv  autumn  ’66  180w 


FRANKLIN,  CHARLES.  The  world’s  worst 
murderers;  exciting  and  authentic  accounts 
of  the  great  classics  of  murder.  320p  il  $4.95 
Tap  linger 

364.1  Murder  66-10333 

The  author  writes  in  his  Introduction:  "In 
compiling  this  .  .  .  record  of  unlawful  slaughter. 
1  did  not  feel  that  I  could  be  content  in  just 
reporting  the  actions  of  the  people  concerned. 
It  is  as  important  ...  to  make  some  attempt 
to  understand  why  men  and  women  behave  in 
this  grossly  unsocial  manner.  ...  It  is  possible 
to  get  glimpses  into  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
murderers,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  a  great 
many  of  them  behave  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  pattern.  I  have,  therefore,  classified  cer¬ 
tain  murderers,  particularly  the  psychopaths.” 
Index. 


“Many  of  [these  crimes],  like  Lizzie  Borden 
and  John  Christie,  have  been  too  well  covered 
before,  but  others,  like  Pauline  Parker  and 
Juliet  Hulme,  will  add  unexpected  knowledge 
to  the  amateur  psychologist.  The  differences  in 
public  attitude  toward  a  criminal  at  different 
times  in  modern  history  is  also  of  interest  to 
the  sociologist.  The  collection  will  be  useful 
in  those  libraries  where  there  is  great  interest 
in  well-presented  interpretations  of  actual 
crime.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3462  J1  ’66  140w 
“Badly  written  .  .  .  and  often  inaccurate, 
.  .  .  its  social  and  penological  thinking  is  un¬ 
clear  and  inconsistent.  Yet  for  all  this,  it  does 
manage  to  capture  the  essence,  and  meaning 
of  each  of  20  cases.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  would 
be  on  any  connoisseur’s  list  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  illuminating  murders.  Not  a  bad 
survey  course  for  beginners — if  they  will  later 
check  the  facts  elsewhere.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  3  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 


FRANKLIN,  H.  BRUCE.  Future  perfect; 
American  science  fiction  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  402p  $6.50  Oxford 
808.83  Science  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-14475 

This  collection  of  stories  includes  a  number 
of  essays  which  explore  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  science  fiction  and  other  forms  of 
imaginative  activity  and  study  the  attitudes 
towards  science  of  nineteenth  century  America 
through  its  science  fiction.  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


Choice  3:306  Je  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Sturgeon 
Nat  R  18:320  Ap  5  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:40  F  26  ’66  490w 
“[An]  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Stanford  University  and  author  of  a  study  of 
thq  mythology  of  Herman  Melville  [The  Wake 
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FRANKLIN,  H.  B. — Continued 
of  the  Gods,  BED  1963,  has]  come  up  with  a 
lovely  hig  book.  .  .  .  Mr.  Franklin  provides  an 
admirably  clear  perspective  on  speculative  li¬ 
terature  and  its  cultural  and  social  functions, 
lie  also  comes  up  with  one  of  the  best  de¬ 
finitions  of  ‘s.f.’  that  I’ve  ever  seen:  ‘the  li¬ 
terature  which,  growing  with  science,  evalu¬ 
ates  it  and  relates  it  meaningfully  to  the  rest 
of  existence.'  .  .  .  This  book  delightfully  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  ‘to  move  into  past  visions  of  the 
future  or  past  is  to  shift  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness  in  time  in  extraordinary  ways.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  27  '66  430w 


“[This  work]  demonstrates  that  science  fic¬ 
tion  was  an  important  form  in  nineteenth- 
century  American  literature.  .  .  .  Franklin 
surpasses  his  predecessors,  for  he  is  the  first 
to  talk  about  science  fiction  as  literature  using 
the  tools  of  sophisticated,  twentieth-century 
literary  criticism.  Here  at  last  is  someone 
who  has  read  with  sympathy  science  fiction 
from  Kepler  to  Wells  to  Hoyle  and  -yet  is  fully 
at  ease  with  such  contemporary  preoccupations 
as  ironies  and  ambiguities,  myths  and  sym¬ 
bols.”  M.  R.  Hillegas 

Sat  R  49:33  Mr  26  '66  400w 


“Aside  from  their  interest  as  literary  curiosa, 
the  stories  also  vary  widely  in  readability.  By 
and  large,  fiction  does  not  travel  well  in 
time.  .  .  .  Most  of  Franklin’s  stories  have  the 
besetting  faults  of  Victorian  fiction:  wordiness 
and  sentimentality.  Some — like  S.  W.  Mitchell’s 
‘Was  He  Dead?’- — overcome  these  shortcomings; 
others  do  not.  ...  I  cannot  recommend  this 
book  for  the  ordinary  newsstand  buyer  of  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  who  wants  merely  an  hour’s  fast- 
paced  escape  reading  ...  he  would  find  some 
of  these  tales  .  .  .  pretty  hard  going.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  serious  reader,  the  collector, 
and  the  student  of  literature  will  find  it  a 
worthy  addition  to  his  library.”  L.  S.  de  Camp 
Science  162:920  My  13  ’66  450w 


FRANKLYN,  JULIAN.  Which  witch?  being  a 
grouping  of  phonetically  compatible  words. 
198p  $3.95  Houghton 
424  English  language — Dictionaries 

66-15522 

A  glossary  in  which  related  homophones  and 
homographs  in  English  “are  stood  together  in 
a  line,  defined,  .  .  .  then  compelled  to  do  a  sort 
of  figure-dance  in  which  they  fit  into  place  but 
at  the  same  time  assert  their  individualities. 
In  short,  having  brought  a  number  of  words 
into  juxtaposition,  we  endeavour  to  employ 
them  all  in  one  exemplifying  paragraph.” 
(Introd) 


“[Mr.  Franklyn]  has  assembled  what  amounts 
to  a  dictionary  of  homophones — words  that 
sound  alike  but  differ  in  meaning.  The  intro¬ 
duction  differentiates  between  homonyms,  homo¬ 
graphs,  and  homophones;  and  points  up  the 
humor  of  puns  as  depending  on  homophonic 
words.  Some  of  the  entries  are  a  little  far¬ 
fetched,  some  are  just  ordinary  cockney  or 
other  dialect.  But  the  book  will  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  teachers  of  English.” 

Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  ’66  90w 
“[This]  might  be  regarded  as  a  punster’s 
glossary.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose 
of  the  book.  An  unabridged  dictionary  covers 
the  ground  more  fully  than  is  done  here.  .  .  . 
The  pronunciation  standard  used  is  Received 
Standard  English  (author  is  British).  .  .  .  This 
is  a  slight  book.” 

Choice  3:892  D  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Wagenknecht 

Library  J  91:4952  O  15  ’66  150w 
“Mr.  Franklyn’ s  aim  is.  to  list  all  English 
words  that,  deliberately  in  the  pun  or  ignorantly 
in  the  malapropism,  lend  themselves  to  con¬ 
fusion.  ...  It  is  a  useful  enough  little  lexicon 
and  it  is  also  meant  to  be  enjoyed;  and,  which 
is  right,  it  reinstates  the  paronomastic  impulse 
(debased  by  Thomas  Hood  and  others)  as  a 
legitimate  aspect  of  the  affective  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

T-LS  po53  Je  23  ’66  160w 


FRASER,  ANTONIA.  A  history  of  toys.  (Dela- 
corte  press  bk)  256p  il  col  il  $22.50  Dial  press 
688.7  Toys — History  66-20120 

The  author  “examines  the  many  elements 
which  make  up  the  world  of  toys — the  artist’s 
talent,  the  collector’s  passion,  the  child’s 
dream — and  explores  its  wider  implications  in 
psychology,  the  history  of  costume,  art.  ar¬ 


chitecture  and  sociology.  .  .  .  [She]  traces  the 
development  [of  toys]  from  the  earliest  sur¬ 
viving  examples  of  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman 
civilizations,  ...  to  the  highly  organized,  mass- 
production  of  toys  today.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  handsome  volume  illustrated  with  302 
plates,  of  which  72  are  in  color,  this  book  traces 
in  rather  arbitrary  fashion  the  story  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys  .  .  .  with  major  accent  on  the 
toys  developed  in  England  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  Dolls,  doll- costumes,  doll-houses 
and  their  furnishings,  occupy  most  of  the  at¬ 
tention.  Second  .  .  .  comes  the  British  addic¬ 
tion  to  puppet  and  theater  toys  .  .  .  lead  sol¬ 
diers  and  paper  cutouts.  The  ingenious  Jap¬ 
anese  toys  are  skimmed  over,  as  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  indigenous  people’s  efforts  to  dis¬ 
port  thir  children.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  hand¬ 
some  piece  of  publishing  and  well  worth  a 
library  investment.  But  do  not  expect  this  to 
be  an  exhaustive  or  even  fully  representative 
history  of  toys  international.” 

Best  Sell  26:290  N  1  ’66  160w 
Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  50w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1  ’66 
30w 

“Ranging  from  ancient  rattles  to  Wild  West 
regalia  and  electric  toys,  [the  author]  includes 
far  more  American  pla.ythings  than  any  Euro¬ 
pean  survey  thus  far  (even  Mary  Hillier’s  de¬ 
lectable  Pageant  of  "Toys).  The  text  continual¬ 
ly  and  brilliantly  links  past  and  present,  draw¬ 
ing  on  art,  verse  and  memoirs  to  make  a  point. 
Highly  recommended  for  schools,  public  li¬ 
braries,  dealers,  collectors  and  anyone  who  was 
once  a  child.”  S.  C.  Gross 

Library  J  91:5596  N  15  ’66  160w 
“The  only  thing  I  missed  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive,  beautifully  produced  book  was  com¬ 
ment  on  the  more  savage  of  politically-motiv¬ 
ated  toys.”  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  72:708  N  11  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl03  D  4  ’66  llOw 
New  Yorker  42:233  D  3  '66  1850w 


FRASER,  COLIN.  The  avalanche  enigma.  301p 
il  $6.95  Rand  McNally 

551.5  Show.  Skis  and  skiing.  Rescue  work 

66-23794 

“The  author  is  [an  Englishman  who  has] 
worked  with  the  Parsenndienst  at  Davos,  one 
of  the  biggest  Alpine  rescue  organisations. 
.  .  .  [His]  first  chapters  include  historical  ac¬ 
counts  of  avalanches,  the  folklore  that  grew 
up  about  them  among  mountain  people,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Alps  as  a 
tourist  area.  .  .  .  descriptions  of  the  structure 
cf  snow  crystals  and  strata,  of  types  of 
avalanches  in  so  far  as  such  erratic  prodigies 
can  be  classified,  and  of  the  combined  factors 
of  climate,  altitude,  terrain  and  wind  forces 
as  they  may  act  on  the  snow  structure  and 
precipitate  a  breakawav.  [Finally,  he]  tells 
what  has  so  far  been  done  in  the  Alps  .  .  . 
to  prevent  avalanches.”  (Economist)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


[The  death  and  injuries]  described  here  are 
not  included  for  sensation  value,  but  are  set 
against  the  background  of  the  rescue  work  of 
the  Parsenndienst  and  their  use  of  avalanche 
dogs  and  blasting  patrols.  .  .  .  The  drama  of  a 
rescue  operation  as  described  here  is  greater 
than  any  fiction  could  devise.  The  punctuation 
and.' proof  reading  of  the  book  are  as  erratic 
as  its  subject.  The  pictures  are  excellent.” 

Economist  219:157  Ap  9  ’66  600w 
"Wit,  freshness  of  observation,  personal  in- 
terviews,  all  lend  a  sharp  and  sometimes 
frightening  urgency  to  this  report  on  avalanche 
conditions  in  Europe — what  has  been  done,  what 
has  been  learned,  what  is  being  done.  Fraser 
is  neither  a  stylist  (thdre  is  none  of  the  poig¬ 
nancy  of  Wechsberg’s  Avalanche!  [BRD  1958]) 
,a  scholar  (Selig-man’s  Snow  Structure  [and 
Ski  i\leysi  1937,1  is  not  altogether  super¬ 

seded)  but  the  results  of  strenuous  legwork, 
keen  observaton,  and  collaboration  with  ex¬ 
perts  such  as  Roch  offer  needed  information 
to  skier,  ski  patrolman,  and  to  all  who  venture 
the  seeming1  serenity  of  the  promising 
heights.  Recommended  with  the  caution  that 
this  _  work  is  European  in  intent  and  flavor, 
making  little  use  of  the  contributions  of  US 
Nygaard'eS  t0  the  growing  literature.”  Anita 
i  r  Library  J  91:5632  N  15  ’66  170w 
,  [The  author]  explains,  in  no  uncertain 
fashion,  the  penalties  that  are  liable  to^occur 
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.  .  .  when  [danger  warnings]  are  disregarded. 
For  this  reason  alone  all  skiers,  however  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  should  be  most  earnestly 
encouraged  to  read  this  book.  Apart  from  the 
lucid  and  easy  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fraser 
hands  out  valuable  information  on  complicated 
subjects  .  .  .  he  continually  provides  the  reader 
not  only  with  much  useful  advice  but  also  with 
all  manner  of  fascinating  detail  and  information 
concerning  spectacular  avalanche  disasters — 
information  and  descriptive  passages  which  are 
hair-raising.  .  .  .  Sir  Arnold  Lunn  rightly  de¬ 
scribes  [this]  as  ‘an  outstanding  achievement 
of  which  British  skiers  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud.’  ” 

TLS  p354  Ap  21  ’66  450w 


FRASER,  J.  T.,  ed.  The  voices  of  time;  a 
cooperative  survey  of  man’s  views  of  time  as 
expressed  by  the  sciences  and  by  the  hu¬ 
manities.  710p  $12.50  Braziller 

115  Time  65-19326 

“This  book  [uses]  the  meaning  and  forms 
of  time  as  the  theme  for  twenty-seven  original 
essays  by  world-wide  specialists  in  a  [broad] 
range  of  disciplines.  .  .  .  [The  author]  wants 
to  develop  the  ‘unity’  of  time  (i.e.  see  time 
as  one  entity  equally  amenable  to  science,  the 
reflective  mind,  and  the  creative  artist),  .  .  . 
[and  he]  proposes  an  ‘interdisciplinary  and 
normative  study  of  time  sui  generis,’  to  be 
called  ‘chronosophy.’  ”  (Sat  R)  Biographical 
notes  on  authors  and  translators  are  appended. 
Bibliographical  references. 


“A  full  apparatus  of  notes  invites  the  reader 
to  the  whole  literature  of  ‘time’s  arrow,’  ‘time’s 
flux  and  reflux,’  time  and  psychology,  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  literature,  and  music.  This  reader 
would  have  liked  an  essay  from  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  view:  I  care  that  human  hearts  have 
been  fed  to  the  sun  to  make  time  go  on,  I  care 
that  the  American  Indian  languages  have  a  still 
further  idea  of  kinds  of  time.  And  there  is 
much  in  modern  poetry  that  illuminates  us 
under  time.  But  Teats  is  here,  and  Dylan 
Thomas,  and  much  wealth,  in  a  rich,  dramatic 
turning  and  opening  of  the  contemporary 
spirit.”  Muriel  Rukeyser 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  17  ’66  2050w 


Choice  3:216  My  ’66  190w 

“This  prodigious  collection  is  likely .  to  be¬ 
come  a  standard  mine  of  allusions,  epigraphs, 
and  nuggets  of  information  on  Time.  Of  course 
the  articles  must  vary  in  quality,  but  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  success  and  failure  in  ‘The  Voices  of 
Time’  is  itself  interesting.  The  best  articles, 
like  the  brilliant  papers  on  ‘Time  and  Knowl¬ 
edge  in  China  and  the  West’  by  Joseph  Need¬ 
ham,  and  on  evolution  by  Hans  Kalmus,  are 
limited  to  a  description  of  how  their  subjects 
.  .  .  respond  to  the  passage  of  time.  The  worst 
contributions  are  made  by  authors  who  try  to 
pin  down  the  ultimate,  physical,  nature  of 
time  itself  by  jumbling  together  their  intro¬ 
spections  and  what  they  imagine  to  be  the 
latest  discoveries  of  physics.”  Steven  Wein- 

V)pr»cr 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p!2  Mr  13  ’66  1200w 


“Much  of  the  writing  is  hard  going;  that  so 
much  meaning  comes  through  is  testimony  to 
the  enormous  power  and  fascination  of  the 
subject.  .  .  .  [Fraser]  hammers  at  his  thesis 
.  .  far  beyond  the  need  to  establish  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  implications.  .  .  .  Over-advocacy 
aside,  Fraser  .  .  .  has  managed  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  most  impressive  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials  bearing  on  his  subject.  .  .  .  As  in  most 
interdisciplinary  hooks,  however,  what  is.  lack¬ 
ing  most  is  discipline  in  putting  all  this  to¬ 
gether.”  J.  B.  Lieberman 

Sat  R  49:34  Ja  29  ’66  1250w 

“Considered  individually,  the  essays  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  they  will  offer. few  surprises  to. the 
peer  group  of  each  specialist.  .Hipwever,  bring¬ 
ing  the  research  results,  the  insights,,  and  .the 
speculations  from  so  many  fields  of  activity  into 
juxtaposition  has  a  stimulating  and  illuminating 
effect  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  important  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  essays  is  that  their  authors 
have  written  them  around  challenging  and  sug¬ 
gestive  interpretations.  They  have  made  no 
concessions  to  popularization,  but  neither  have 
they  indulged  in  obscurity  or  ambiguity.  The 
editor  could  have  made  .  additional  choices  for 
inclusion,  but  the  selections  he  .did  make,  are 
excellent,  and  he  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

F  C  Haber 

Science  152:632  Ap  29  ’66  1550w 


FRASER,  RUSSELL  A.  Shakespeare’s  poetics 
in  relation  to  King  Lear.  184p  il  $5  Vander¬ 
bilt  univ.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William.  King  Lear. 
Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  66-3133 

“Based  on  recent  iconological  studies  [this 
work]  treats  Shakespeare’s  plays  as  a  whole 
but  focuses  on  King  Lear.  The  major  topics 
discussed  are  Providence,  Kind,  Fortune,  An¬ 
archy  and  Order,  Reason  and  Will,  Show  and 
Substance,  and  Redemption.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Originally  published  in  England  in  1962, 
this  valuable  study  should  be  especially  useful 
to  advanced  and  undergraduates  in  the  U.S. 
.  .  .  The  concluding  chapter,  though  hardly 
a  final  statement,  nevertheless  develops  some 
interesting  points  about  Shakespeare’s  comedy 
and  tragedy.  Fraser’s  book  could  be  grouped 
with  such  provocative  background  surveys  as 
E.  M.  W.  Tilly ard’s  The  Elizabethan  World 
Picture  [BRD  1944]  and  C.  L.  Barber’s  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Festive  Comedy  (1963).  There  are  53 
well  chosen  reproductions  of  iconographical 
pla.tes 

Choice  3:769  N  ’66  llOw 


“  ‘The  Shakespearian  experience’  ...  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fraser’s  subject.  ...  To  study  in  turn 
the  central  motifs  in  King  Lear  as  a  student 
of  painting  may  examine  in  detail  the  imagery 
of  Botticelli  or  Mantegna  to  get  at  the  psy¬ 
chology,  the  state  of  mind  that  finds  expression 
in  that  imagery,  is  the  method  [he]  adopts  in 
the  body  of  his  work  drawing  out  in  his  final 
chapter  the  ‘experience’  which  these  particular 
studies  Indicate  as  embodied  in  the  work  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fraser’s  study  has  its  own 
interest,  yet  even  if  the  problem  in  which  his 
argument  culminates  does  lie  behind  all  drama, 
his  solution  does  not  seem  to  help  us  greatly 
with  the  plays  themselves.” 

TLS  p26  Ja  11  ’63  700w 


FRASER,  STEWART,  ed.  Chinese  communist 
education:  records  of  the  first  decade.  542p 
$10  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 

370.951  Education — China  (People’s  Republic 
of  China,  1949-  )  64-18962 

This  volume  contains  a  “capsule  review  of 
principal  trends  in  higher  education  under  the 
Communists  mainly  in  the  decade  1950-60  plus 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  period  after  1944 
[and]  .  .  .  speeches,  articles,  and  documents 
on — or  related  to — education  within  the  in¬ 
clusive  dates,  February  1944  to  October  I960. 
,  .  .  The  final  84  pages  are  devoted  to  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  English  language  works  under  17 
headings  dealing  mainly  with  educational  mat¬ 
ters  but  including  some  more  general  historical 
background.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  The  compiler 
is  associate  professor  of  international  and  com¬ 
parative  education  at  George  Peabody  College 
for  teachers.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“To  this  reviewer  this  collection  appears  to 
be  little  more  than  random.  The  only  principle 
of  order  is  chronology:  two  documents  in  1944, 
one  in  1949,  the  remainder  spread  over  ten 
years  averaging  four  and  a  half  documents 
per  year.  .  .  .  Aside  from  a  single  document 
dealing  with  standards  of  conduct  for  middle 
school  students  and  passing  references  else¬ 
where  to  elementary  levels,  they  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  higher  education  and  the 
intelligentsia  as  a  class.  .  .  .  The  extensive 
bibliography  has  been  compiled  with  considera¬ 
ble  care  and  with  special  attention  to  unpub¬ 
lished  dissertations  on  education  in  China. 
Students  especially  of  comparative  education 
will  probably  rely  on  it  heavily.  Students  of 
Chinese  politics  will  find  it  less  useful.”  M.  T. 
Kennedy 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1067  D  ’65  950w 
“Some  effort  should  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  educational  system  that  existed  be¬ 
fore  1949  in  order  to  permit  comparison  of  it 
with  the  one  set  up  after  the  Communist  take¬ 
over.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fraser’s  introduction  confuses 
instead  of  clarifies  an  already  complicated  pic¬ 
ture.  He  mentions  shifts  in  Party  policy  with¬ 
out  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  shifts.  .  .  . 
Still,  the  documents  Mr.  Fraser  has  collected 
and  the  bibliography  he  has  carefully  compiled 
are  ...  a  valuable  source  of  material.”  Merle 
Goldman 

J  Higher  Ed  37:475  N  ’66  700w 
“[This  volume]  contains  a  discreet  selection 
of  materials,  most  of  them  in  translation,  culled 
from  such  invaluable  publications  as  the  Hong 
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FRASER,  STEWART — Continued 
Kong  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  General 
and  the  Joint  Publications  Research  Service  in 
Washington.  [Dr.  Fraser]  has  also  prepared  a 
long  and  meaty  introduction  and  an  extensive 
bibliography,  regrettably  not  annotated.  From 
the  nature  of  the  materials  it  is  perhaps  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  focus  and  emphasis  be  upon 
the  interrelationship  between  educational  philo¬ 
sophy  and  Chinese  Communist  ideology.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  approach  alone  can  reveal  all  the 
necessary  dimensions  of  education  in  Mao’s 
China  is  doubtful.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  90:3032  J1  ’65  240w 
“Published  early  last  year  .  .  .  [this]  volume 
has  to  a  certain  extent  proved  its  value  through 
usage;  it  remains  the  most  comprehensive  and 
systematic  compilation  of  documents  and  bib¬ 
liographical  data  on  Chinese  Communist  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  English  language.  .  .  .  The  selec¬ 
tion  and  sequence  of  documents  are  such  that 
the  historical  development  of  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  education  as  well  as  its  present  character¬ 
istics  are  rendered  clear.  .  .  .  The  brief  but 
cogent  introductory  remarks  that  precede  each 
document  provide  additional  information  and 
perspective.  .  .  .  Fraser’s  own  contribution  .  .  . 

foes  far  beyond  simple  exposition  of  historical 
ackground;  it  provides  an  incisive  analysis  of 
the  ideological  framework  within  which  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  reformed.”  C.  T.  Hu 
Sat  R  49:66  Ag  20  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Lewis 

World  Pol  18:503  Ap  ’66  1300w 


FRASER,  STEWART,  ed.  Governmental  policy 
and  international  education:  a  symposium 
held  at  the  International  center.  George  Pea¬ 
body  college  for  teachers.  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  October  22-24,  1964:  sponsored  by  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  National  association  for  foreign 
student  affairs  [and]  Comparative  education 
society.  373p  $7.50  Wiley 
378.3  International  education  65-26845 

This  “symposium  opens  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  history,  philosophy  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  international  education,  featuring  a 
chapter  by  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  on 
international  relations  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  main  portion  of  the  book  focuses  on  the 
specific  methods  and  motives  of  various  na¬ 
tional  governments  which  have  undertaken  edu¬ 
cational  exchange  programs.  .  .  .  [The  editor] 
is  Professor  of  Comparative  and  International 
Education  at  the  George  Peabody  College.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“The  question  posed  implicitly  or  explicitly 
by  most  of  the  contributors  to  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  wide-ranging  symposium  .  .  .  re¬ 
sulting  in  this  important  publication  is.  What 
are  the  educational  and  political  foundations 
of  the  international-education  movement?  .  .  . 
The  present  volume  does  not  answer  all  of  the 
manifold  questions  that  cluster  around  the 
broad  subject  of  international  education,  hut 
it  throws  the  spotlight  of  information  and 
analysis  on  many  of  them.  Contributors  cut 
across  a  t>road  spectrum  of  opinion  here  and 
abroad.”  K  W.  Thompson 

J  Higher  Ed  37:298  My  ’66  600w 
Sat  R  49:77  Je  18  ’66  40w 
“The  editor  has  done  a  commendable  job. 
.  .  .  Publication  has  rendered  the  1964  sympos¬ 
ium  at  Peabody  College  a  significant  event  for 
International  Education,  broadening  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  that  conference  by  adding  an  important 
volume  to  the  literature  of  the  field.  .  .  .  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  broad.  ...  It  appears  to 
this  reviewer  that  the  chapters  which  describe 
International  Education  in  Communist  states 
overemphasizes  the  weaknesses  in  their  pro¬ 
grams  and  fails  to  point  out.  their  obvious 
strengths,  specifically  the  careful  selection  of 
students  for  clearly  envisioned  ends,  however 
nefarious  the  latter  may  be.”  C.  O  Arndt 
Teach  Col  Rec  67:462  Mr  ’66  900w 


FRAYN,  MICHAEL,  The  Russian  interpreter. 

222p  $4.50  Viking 

66-23823 

“Paul  Manning  is  an  Englishman  engaged 
in  graduate  study  at  Moscow  University. 
Except  for  long  frozen  walks  with  Katva  a 
resolutely  unhappy  Muscovite  girl,  there  is  little 
diversion  in  his  life  until  the  mysterious  Gordon 
Proctor-Gould  turns  up.  .  .  .  Proctor-Gould  is 
engaged  in  some  rather  shadowy  aspects  of 
Anglo-Soviet  trade  and  a  kind  of  free-enter¬ 
prise  people-to-people  exchange,  and  he  insists 


that  the  reluctant  Manning  become  his  inter¬ 
preter.  From  then  on  Manning’s  existence  is  a 
.  .  .  series  of  Chinese-box  adventures,  in¬ 

volving  Raya,  a  light-fingered  and  unpredic¬ 
table  blond,  and  Raya’s  Komsomol  boy  friend.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Michael  Frayn  has  been  compared  to  Evelyn 
Waugh.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Paul  Manning 
.  .  .  belongs  to  Waugh’s  genus  of  helpless  in¬ 
nocents.  .  .  .  Mr.  Frayn  succeeds  in  a  tricky 
job  of  juggling  deceivers  deceived,  spies  spied 
upon.  Unfortunately  he  needs  wittier,  lighter 
moments  to  come  near  Evelyn  Waugh.  The 
solemner  a  matter  is,  the  funnier  Mr.  Frayn 
finds  it.  But  neither  his  humor,  nor  the  in¬ 
frequent  glimpses  he  gives  of  springtime  Russia 
can  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  self-righteous  dull¬ 
ness  he  has  deliberately  created.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  23  ’66 
140w 

Reviewed  by  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:4972  O  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:477  Ap  1  ’66  230w 
“Since  [this]  book  is  a  comedy,  nobody  comes 
to  grief — or  even  looks  as  if  he  might — which 
rather  eliminates  the  possibility  of  suspense. 
Still,  some  of  the  jokes  are  good.” 

New  Yorker  42:246  D  10  ’66  50w 
“[This]  is  a  most  skilful  and  polished  short 
book,  with  a  cast  of- live  characters  quite  unlike 
the  cardboard  personalities  of  The  Tin  Men, 
IBRD  1966]  and  its  timing  of  suspense  and  rev¬ 
elation  is  beautifully  managed.  It  is  funny,  but 
only  incidentally.  Basically  it  is  a  serious,  rath¬ 
er  mournful  story  about  the  shabby  half-world 
of  deceit  that  surrounds  dealings,  on  even  the 
most  personal  level,  between  East  and  West. 

.  .  .  [The  story]  is  closely  woven  round  a  small 
group  of  characters.  Behind  this  well-assorted, 
almost  chamber  ensemble  moves  the  Moscow 
background,  set  down  in  vivid  scenic  shots  with 
glimpses  of  odd,  unexplained  passersby.  .  .  . 
Indeed  [Mr.  Frayn]  writes  like  a  modem 
classic,  for  the  whole  form  of  his  novel  is  tra¬ 
ditional  even  though  the  theme  with  which  it 
deals  is  very  much  of  our  time,  while  its  im¬ 
plicit  judgments  suggest  genuine  feeling  rather 
than  the  usual  sophistication.” 

TLS  p257  Mr  31  ’66  450w 


FRAYN,  MICHAEL.  The  tin  men.  215p  $4.95 

Little 

66-10370 

This  book  describes  the  measures  taken 
by  “computer  experts  in  preparation  for  a 
Royal  Visit  to  the  William  Morris  Institute 
of  Automation  Research.  Goaded  by  suave 
Mrs.  Plushkov  and  her  many  committees 
.  .  .  the  savants  abandon  their  routine  work 
for  a  series  of  rehearsals.  No  longer  can 
Nunn,  of  Security,  rest  his  mind  and  train 
his  body  for  the  Big  Decisions — for  they  are 
upon  him.  And  Goldwasser,  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  intellect,  has  little  time  in  which  to 
program  his  machines  to  write  newspapers,  or 
even  to  solve  moral  dilemmas  .  .  .  though  his 
rival  Macintosh  persists  with  the  great  work  of 
creation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Michael  Frayn’s  humor  runs  the  gamut  from 
the  most  sophisticated  to  the  slapstick  (when 
a  little  security  man  in  a  trenchcoat  walks 
out  of  the  computer  hatch).  Like  all  good 
humor,  /The  Tin  Men’  has  an  undertone  of 
dead  seriousness.  It  deserves  to  ' 
popular  in  the  United  States  as 
in  England.”  G.  M.  Casev 

Best  Sell  25:416  F  1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  9  ’66  430w 
Choice  3:306  Je  ’66  120w 


be  as  widely 
it  already  is 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:152’  Mr  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:276  Ja  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Buckman 

Nation  202:163  F  7  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  69:121  Ja  22  '65  220w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ja  9  ’66  120w 
New  Yorker  41:134  F  5  ’66  90w 
“Mr.  Frayn  makes  [his]  case  in  detail,  at 
times  m  completely  deadpan  and  utterly  hilari¬ 
ous  fashion.  Yet  there  were  far  too  many  mo¬ 
ments  in  this  book  when  I  found  my  smile  but 
not  my  attention,  becoming  fixed.  The  reason 
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is  simple:  The  Tin  Men  is  repetitive.  The  two- 
dimensional  characters  do  not  change.  .  .  . 
You’ll  smile  all  right  at  The  Tin  Men,  but  it’ll 
be  the  smile  you  give  to  a  good  joke  you’ve 
heard  before,  instead  of  the  quick  stab  of 
laughter,  or  surprised  assent,  set'  the  sharp 
truth  mockingly  presented,  fresh  and  original. 
Meat  and  potatoes  to  the  general,  but  from 
Frayn  we  expect  caviar  to  the  knowing  ones.” 
Julian  Gloag 

Sat  R  49:40  Ja  15  ’66  290w 
“Mr.  Frayn’s  first  novel  .  .  .  sketches  some 
further  possible  extensions  of  automation  with 
the  same  individual  mixture  of  understanding 
and  imagination,  of  comic  and  sane,  as  has 
marked  his  weekly  columns  in  The  Guardian 
and  the  Observer.  .  .  .  [A]  wide-ranging  fan¬ 
tasia  on  an  important  new  theme  is  Mr.  Frayn’s 
main  substance,  and  it  is  excellent:  an  exciting 
first  demonstration  of  what  this  writer  can  do, 
given  more  scope  than  his  column  normally 
allows  him.  But  what  is  much  less  good  is  the 
framework  that  identifies  the  book  as  a  novel. 
The  story  is  flimsy  and  ordinary.  .  .  .  The 
characters  are  very  largely  cardboard.  . 

Mr.  Frayn’s  mind,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  his  actual  writing  are  all  too  good  to  be 
trivialized  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
wilder,  more  montage-like  form  would  suit  him 
better,  even  if  the  result  were  not  in  the  strict 
sense  a  novel.” 

TLS  p41  Ja  21  ’65  950w 


terials  and  statistical  data  as  far  as  they  were 
available  have  been  utilized  to  show  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  Negro 
family  as  the  result  of  the  increasing  mobility 
of  the  Negro  population,  involving  for  the 
first  time  a  significant  westward  movement, 
and  other  changes  in  the  Negro  population  as 
the  result  of  World  War  II.”  (Pref  to  the  rev 
ed)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  40w 
“[Frazier]  is  probably  best  known  for  his  acid 
account  of  the  Negro  middle  classes  .  .  .  pub¬ 
lished  ...  in  America  as  the  Black  Bourgeoisie 
[BRD  19571.  Yet  it  would  indeed  have  been  a 
tragedy  ...  if  it  were  for  that  book,  rather 
than  for  The  Negro  Family  in  the  United  States 
that  he  was  remembered.  ...  In  his  Foreword 
Nathan  Glazer  declares  that  .  .  .  where  ‘so  many 
efforts  to  establish  a  timeless  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  for  sociology  and  social  analysis  now  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  dated  and  remote,’  Frazier’s  account 
of  the  realities  of  Negro  family  life,  ‘has  lost 
nothing  in  immediacy  and  relevance.’.  .  .  The 
relevance  and  immediacy  of  Frazier’s  work  is 
that  the  troubles  he  wrote  about  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  had  not  yet  happened.  They  were  going  to 
happen:  he  knew  it,  and  said  so.  .  .  .  [This] 
prophecy  acquires  terrible  authority  in  retro¬ 
spect.”  D.  P.  Moynihan 

Commonweal  84:58  Ap  1  ’66  1250w 
J  Am  Hist  53:187  Je  '66  50w 


FRAZER,  R.  M.,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Trojan  war. 
See  The  Trojan  war 


FRAZER,  ROBERT  W.  Forts  of  the  West; 
military  forts  and  presidios  and  posts  com¬ 
monly  called  forts  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  1898.  246p  il  maps  $5.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

355-709  Military  posts.  The  West — History 

65-24196 

In  this  listing  by  the  professor  of  history 
at  California  State  College,  Long  Beach, 
“the  posts  have  been  arranged  alphabetically 
within  the  boundaries  of  present  states.  .  . 
[Information  for  each  fort  includes] :  date  of 
establishment,  location,  and  reason  for  estab¬ 
lishment;  name,  rank,  and  military  unit  of 
the  person  establishing  the  post;  origin  of  the 
post  name  and  changes  in  name  and  location; 
present  status  or  date  of  abandonment  and 
disposition  of  any  existing  military  reserva¬ 
tion.  [State  maps  show]  the  location  of  the 
posts  discussed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“[This]  is  to  be  distinguished  from  .  . 
Prucha’s  Guide  to  Military  Posts  (1964)  and 
Bruce  Grant’s  American  Forts  Yesterday  and 
Today  [BRD  1965]  in  at  least  one  respect: 
its  focus  is  restricted  to  the  geographical  west. 
[It]  is  prefaced  by  a  31-page  introduction 
which  takes  on  the  character  of  an  historical 
essay  and  aptly  sets  the  stage  for  the  author’s 
annotated  material  on  individual  forts.  .  . 
The  commentary  is  factual  and  compact  yet 
not  devoid  of  interesting  historical  incidents 
and  anecdotes  that  enliven  the  reading.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:416  S  '66  llOw 


“The  histories  vary  from  a  dozen  lines  to  a 
page  or  more.  .  .  .  An  appendix  cites  Civil 
War  forts  founded  by  the  Union  and  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  .  .  .  Clear  language,  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  a  handy  arrangement  make  this  a 
generally  useful  book  for  most  public,  college, 
university  and  large  high  school  libraries.” 


Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  90:4343  O  15  ’65  120w  [YA] 


FREDERIC,  HAROLD.  Harold  Frederic’s  stor¬ 
ies  of  York  state;  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  O’Don¬ 
nell;  with  an  introd.  by  Edmund  Wilson.  340p 
$6.50  Syracuse  univ.  press 

66-17031 

This  is  a  “collection  of  six  short  stories  and 
one  novelette  recreating  the  lives  of  the  farm 
and  village  people  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  during 
the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  Although  only  one  of  the 
stories  [A  Day  in  the  Wilderness]  takes  the 
reader  to  the  battlefield,  all  of  them  reflect 
the  anxieties  and  tensions  arising  from  the 
war.”  (Choice) 


Choice  3:770  N  ’66  140w 
“With  this  volume  of  short  stories  written 
in  the  1890’s  and  now  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  in  a  single  volume,  Harold  Frederic 
should  gain  new  admirers.  ...  To  discover 
Harold  Frederic  is  a  thrilling  experience.  Here 
is  character  portrayal  at  its  best.  The  people 
are  so  real  that  they  stay  with  you  long  after 
you  have  put  the  book  down.  .  .  .  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  highly  recommended  for  public  and 
college  libraries.”  P.  G.  Anderson 
Library  J  91:3765  Ag  ’66  200w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  4  ’66  150w 
“  ‘The  Copperhead’  about  a  New  York  state 
farmer  who  believes  in  the  justice  of  the  South¬ 
ern  cause;  ‘The  War  Widow,’  contrasting  the 
hometown  obsequies  for  two  fallen  soldiers  of 
a  single  household,  and  ‘Marsena,’  portraying 
a  war-happy  coquette,  suggest  some  of  the  bite 
of  Frederic’s  Theron  Ware.  ‘The  Eve  of  the 
Fourth.’  ‘The  Deserter,’  and  ‘My  Aunt  Susan’ 
are  suitable  for  adolescent  readers  of  any  age. 
All  of  the  stories  are,  alas,  a  disappointment. 
They  tell  us  nothing  much  about  the  war  itself, 
nor  anything  of  significance  about  its  impact 
on  those  who  kept  the  home  fires  burning. 
.  .  .  Though  Stories  of  York  State  fails  .  .  . 
to  achieve  any  high  degree  of  literary  distinc¬ 
tion,  Thomas  F.  O’Donnell  is  to  be  commended 
for  making  Frederic’s  tales  available  again, 
not  only  to  admirers  of  the  The  Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware,  but  to  all  those  with  a  serious 
interest  in  the  development  of  American  Ac¬ 
tion.”  R.  H.  Goldstone 

Sat  R  49:59  Je  11  ’66  750w  [YA] 


FRAZIER,  E.  FRANKLIN.  The  Negro  family 
in  the  United  States;  foreword  by  Nathan 
Glazer.  rev  &  abr  ed  372p  $6  Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  press 

301.451  Negroes — Moral  and  social  condi¬ 
tions.  Family  66-13868 


A  “revised  and  abbreviated  edition  of  [a] 
book  which  was  originally  published  as  a  re¬ 
search  monograph  in  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Sociological  Series  [BRD  19391.  .  .  .  [It] 
presents  a  natural  history  of  the  Negro,  family. 
The  appendices  which  contained  family  his¬ 
tories,  supplementary  statistical  tables,  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  have  been  omitted 
from  the  present  edition.  The  tables  which  were 
in  the  body  of  the  book  have  also  been 
eliminated  and  where  necessary  the  significant 
facts  presented  in  the  tables  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  text.  .  .  .  Both  case  ma- 


FREDERICK,  JULIAN  R.  Ultrasonic  engineer¬ 
ing.  379p  $15  Wiley 

620.2  Supersonic  waves  65-14257 

“[This]  is  an  .  .  .  introduction  to  the  indus¬ 
trial,  laboratory,  and  medical  uses  of  ultra¬ 
sonics.  It  includes  a  description  of  the  physical 
principles  involved  in  each  application.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Appendixes.  Index. 


“The  present  account  emphasizes  practical 
applications  of  acoustical  energy  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  apparatus  now  in  use.  Although  he  does 
review  fundamental  principles,  Frederick  does 
not  attempt  to  match  the  theoretical  level  of 
Hueter  and  Bolt’s  Sonics  or  Carlin’s  Ultra¬ 
sonics,  the  standard  references  for  this  area 
and  level.  He  is  thus  able  to  present  the  poten- 
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FREDERICK,  J.  R. — Continued. 
tial  of  ultrasonics  to  those  interested  readers 
who  would  be  intimidated  by  detailed  mathe¬ 
matical  analyses.  .  .  .  The  scope  ranges  from 
ultrasonic  grinders  and  industrial  cleaners  to 
medical  diagnosis  and  surgical  applications. 
Written  at  the  undergraduate  level  for  engi¬ 
neering  students,  this  book  should  be  of  interest 
to  many  other  individuals  who  are  .curious 
about  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  ultra¬ 
sonics.” 

Choice  2:786  Ja  ’66  150w 
“Written  by  one  of  the  scientists  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  application  of  ultra¬ 
sound  to  the  inspection  of  materials  for  flaws, 
the  book  emphasizes  the  applicability  of  ultra¬ 
sonics  to  a  wide  range  of  processes.  BYederiek 
begins  with  a  chapter  that  discusses  the  basic 
principles  of  acoustics  in  very  simple  terms; 
the  remaining  chapters  apply  this  knowledge 
to  various  ultrasonic  processing  applications. 
.  .  .  Various  types  of  transducers  are  consid¬ 
ered.  ...  A  complete  chapter  is  devoted  to  flaw 
detection.  .  .  .  Altogether  this  book  represents 
the  most  up-to-date  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  applications  of  ultrasonics  that  has  yel 
appeared  in  book  form”  W.  P.  Mason 

Science  149:1085  S  3  ’65  410w 


comprise  an  accurate  and  sometimes  amus¬ 
ing  record  of  family  affairs.  .  .  .  Both  [Papa 
and  Mother!  are  typical  examples  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  'foreign  parent’  and  therefore  are  not 
particularly  stimulating.  But  a  number  of 
the  minor  characters  are.  .  .  .  [However!  the 
air  of  wide-eyed  innocence  doesn’t  quite  come- 
off.  The  effort  to  be  quaint,  piquant  and  turn- 
of-the-century  cute  flaws  what  might  have 
been  a  delightful  book.  If  your  reading  time 
must  be  budgeted  you  can  skip  this  one.” 
Sister  M.  Gregory 

Best -Sell  26:302  N  15  ’66  400w 


“This  chronicle  written  con  mucho  gusto  of 
the  ups-downs-and-sideways  course  taken  by 
[this!  close  knit  .  .  .  family  hasn’t  a  dull  pas¬ 
sage.  Parts  are  funny,  even  farcical;  parts  are 
puzzling  (is  it  credible  that  Papa  could  not 
somehow  send  word  that  he  was  alive,  when 
for  a  whole  year  he  ‘disappeared’?).  Readers 
who  enjoyed  Mama’s  Bank  Account  [by 
Kathryn  Forbes,  BRD  19431  .  .  .  and  Cheaper 
by  the  Dozen  [by  F.  B.  Gilbreth,  BRD  19491, 
will  be  delighted  to  find  this  book  in  public 
libraries  and  TA  school  collections.”  S.  C. 
Gross 

Library  J  91:5384  N  1  ’66  120w  [YAJ 


FREDETTE,  RAYMOND  H.  The  sky  on  fire; 
the  first  Battle  of  Britain,  1917-1918  and  the 
birth  of  the  Royal  Air  Force;  with  a  foreword 
by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin;  and  an  afterword 
by  Sir  John  Slessor  [Eng  title:  The  first 
Battle  of  Britain,  1917-1918  &  the  birth  of  the 
Royal  Air  Fortee] .  2S9p  pi  maps  $6.50  Holt 
940.4  European  War,  1914-1918 — Aerial  opera¬ 
tions.  European  War,  1914-1918 — Germany. 
Great  Britain.  Royal  Air  Force  66-13092 
This  is  the  story  of  “the  Gotha  and  Giant 
bomber  raids  on  London  during  1917-18.  [These! 
were  the  most  sustained  and  truly  strategic 
ones  of  the  German  long-range  air  operations  of 
that  war.  These  flights  also  produced  far- 
reaching  psychological  effects  which  were  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  forces  involved.”  (In- 
trod)  Appended  are  tables  showing  British 
air  defences  in  1918  and  a  Summary  of  the 
raids.  Bibliographies.  Index. 


Economist  219:982  My  23  '66  500w 
“[This]  tale,  well  told  from  printed  and 
other  sources,  complements  D.  H.  Robinson’s 
The  Zeppelin  in  Combat  .  .  .  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  naval  strategic  bomber  force.  Major 
Fredette  rightly  sees  the  Gotha  campaign  as 
being  the  most  significant,  not  for  the  damage 
done,  but  for  its  critical  effect  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  British  thought  and  policy  over 
the  two  decades  and  a  half  after  1917.  The  book 
will  appeal  to  professionals  and  buffs  alike.” 
Robin  Higham 

Library  J  91:3416  J1  ’66  lOOw 


Library  J  91:5781  N  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“Mr  Fredette’ s  style  wobbles  a  bit,  and  the 
parallels  he  draws  with  the  second  [World] 
War  are  overstated,  yet  he  has  found  and  ex¬ 
ploited  a  rewarding  topic.”  Arthur  Marwick 
New  Statesman  72:403  S  16  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  D  11  ’66  30w 
‘/Major  Raymond  H.  Fredette  flew  more  than 
thirty  combat  missions  with  the  8th  Air  Force 
m  World  War  II.  His  incisive  description  of 
the  epoch-making  fire  raids  and  bombardment 
on  London  during  the  last  two  years  of  World 
war  I  is  a  revelation.  Moreover  [his  book]  is 
punctuated  with  seven  sections  of  photographs, 
a  few  of  them  rare  German  air  pictures  taken 
from  the  Kaiser’s  planes  as  they  bombed  Lon¬ 
don  by  daylight.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  any  serious  student  of  the  Great  War. 
The  reader  can  only  be  grateful  to  Major 
Fredette,  whose  book,  as  Hanson  W.  Baldwin 
points  out  in  his  foreword,  ‘fills  a '  gap  in  his- 
tory/  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  49:36  S  17  ’66  360w 


F  Re:DeRIQUE.  There  we  were  again 

240p  $4.95  Norton 

920  Bernard  family  66-1809 

The.  author,  born  Laura- Fred (irique  Bernard 
reminisces  aoout  her  childhood  when  she  wa 
the  youngest  of  five  children  in  a  Swiss  chem 
ist  s  family  living  in  Geneva  before  and  dur 
mg  World  War  I.  Portions  of  this  book  ap 
peared  in.  The  New  Yorker,  Everywoman’s,  an 
other  periodicals. 


‘‘-A-l  though  each  of  the  twenty-one  sketches  i 
the  book  is  complete  in  itself,  together  the; 


FREDRICKSON,  GEORGE  M.  The  inner  Civil 
War;  Northern  intellectuals  and  the  crisis  of 
the  Union.  277p  $6.95  Harper 
973.71  U.S.— History— Civil  War.  U.S.- 

Intellectual  life  65-21013 

“To  see  exactly  how,  why.  and  to  what 
extent  the  [Civil]  War  itself  acted  as  a  catalyst 
for  intellectual  change.  .  .  .  [the  author  has] 
taken  several  prominent  or  representative 
Northern  intellectuals  and  sought  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  their  response  to  events  and  the 
transformation  in  thought  and  values  which 
took  place  during  the  war.”  (Pref)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  notes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Filler 

Am  Hist  R  71:1445  J1  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  David  Donald 

Book  Week  pl9  O  10  ’65  750w 
"Fredrickson  has  written  a  brilliant  historical 
study;  he  has  truly  made  the  most  painful 
part  of  the  American  past  a  ‘usable  past.’  .  .  . 
The  loss  of  American  innocence — the  decline 
of  a  naive  idealism  and  individualism  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  with  subtlety  and  skill.  .  .  .  [The  author’s] 
point  of  view  is  that  of  a  generation  influenced 
by  the  political  realism  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
and  the  _tough-minded  social  science  of  Max 
Weber.  His  research  has  been  thorough  and 
.  .  .  his  writing  style  is  graceful  and  sure.  The 
book  is  mandatory  for  all  respectable  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  2:818  Ja  ’66  210w 


“Although  many  historians  have  noted  that 
the  Civil  War  had  a  profound  effect  on  Ameri¬ 
can  intellectuals,  Fredrickson  presents  the  first 
important  study  of  this  influence.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  [it]  contains  some  serious  defects. 
The  author  selects  a  few  representative  north¬ 
erners  who  were  most  vocal  about  the  war. 
This  group  does  not  include  men  like  Haw¬ 
thorne  or  Melville  who  never  supported  the 
war.  .  .  Even  accepting  the  author’s  as- 
sumptions  and  choices,  the  book  fails  to  answer 
satisfactorily  why  some  key  shifts  occurred. 
.  .  .  rhe  section  on  the  sanitation  commission 
is  an  example  of  the  best  type  of  intellectual 
history  for  it  carefully  documents  how  ideas 
change  uunng  periods  of  crisis.’ '  M.  Z.  Lang- 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Dumas 

Library  J  90:4781  N  1  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Hyman 

New  Eng  Q  39:429  S  ’66  800w 
“Fredrickson’s  occasional  individual  portraits 
are  somewhat  lacking  in  contour.  Yet  his  an¬ 
alysis  of  what  the  war  did  to  the  minds  of 
those  individuals,  and  to  the  intellectual  setting 
generation,  is  brilliant.  .  .  .  Upon 
Fredrickson  s  perceptions,  one  may  build  For 
example,  what  exactly  have  our  major  wars 
done  to  exhibit  the  conservative’  side  of  the 
American  psyche?  .  .  .  Why  no  ‘Progressive 
Era  m  the  wake  of  the  Civil  War?  On  this 
ast  question  at  least,  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  Fredrickson.”  E.  L McKitrick 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:6  Je  9  ’66  2250w 

,T "qf?  an  important  new  book  on  19th-centurv 
Northern  intellectuals,  George  M.  Fredrickson 
who  teaches  .  American  history  at  Harvard- 
treats  the  Civil  War]  as  a  trauma  fo?  thosb 
who  were  obliged  to  cope  with  the  war  ration- 
ally  and  to  assimilate  its  meaning  into  their 
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thought  and  action.  .  .  .  Following  the  repre¬ 
sentative  figures  of  the  age,  the  author  shows 
us  I  rancis  Lieber  deiining  the  holocaust  in 
terms  of  a  chastisement  of  God,  and.  Walt 
Whitman  struggling  to  sublimate  the  suffering 
of  war  into  poetry  and  cosmic  order.  We  see 
hmerson,  the  great  individualist,  as  he  comes 
at  last  to  applaud  the  fact  that  'war  organizes’ 
and  'forces  individuals  and  states  to  combine 
and  act  with  larger  views.’  The  choices  of 
individuals  in  crisis  after  crisis  are  rendered 
with  lidelity  and  skill.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fredrickson 
does  not  Pick  favorites.  His  analysis  is  fair, 
accurate,  dispassionate.”  W.  L.  Rose 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  21  ’65  900w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxxi  spring  ’66  370w 


FREEHLING,  WILLIAM  W.  Prelude  to  Civil 
War:  the  nullification  controversy  in  South 
Carolina.  1816-1836.  395p  maps  $5.95  Harper 
973.5  South  Carolina — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  U.S. — History — Civil  War— Causes 

66-10629 

“In  dealing  with  the  years  1816-1836,  [the 
author]  has  treated  the  nullification  contro¬ 
versy,  that  earlier  attempt  of  South  Caro¬ 
linians  to  defy  the  federal  government,  as  a 
‘prelude  to  Civil  War.’  He  has  traced  the 
emergence  of  attitudes  and  doctrines  which 
were  to  be  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  tragic  events  of  the  1860s.’’  (Book  Week) 
Bibliographical  essay. 


“Freehling’s  interpretations  are,  by  and  large, 
fresh,  exciting,  and  convincing.  His  book  com¬ 
bines  incisive  analysis  with  great  narrative 
power.  .  .  .  The  only  doubt  I  have — and  it’s  no 
more  than  a  doubt — concerns  Freehling’s  insis¬ 
tence  that  South  Carolinians  were  ‘overreacting’ 
to  threats  against  the  slave  system.  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  the  immediate  danger  to  their 
‘peculiar  institution’  was  not  as  great  as 
they  made  out;  but,  .  .  .  one  could  well 

argue  that  South  Carolina  extremists  quite 
correctly  sensed  the  precariousness  and 
fragility  of  their  way  of  life  in  nineteenth 
century  America.  .  .  .  Such  questions  aside, 
the  publication  of  this  book  is  an  important 
event.  .  .  .  [Freehling]  has  demonstrated 

that  an  historian  can  write  highly  readable 
and  absorbing  narrative  history  about  familiar 
events,  and,  at  the  same  time,  alter  in 
significant  ways  our  sense  of  the  American 
past.”  G.  M.  Fredrickson 

Book  Week  p4  Je  26  ’66  1600w 


“I  am  particularly  impressed  with  Professor 
Freehling’s  ability  to  blend  biographical  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
elements  of  life  in  South  Carolina.  ...  He 
seems  to  know  Calhoun  well  [and]  .  .  .  gives 
Jackson  a  few  human  traits.  ...  In  my 
opinion,  Professor  Freehling’s  general  theme 
that  the  Nullification  Controversy  was  actually 
a  part  of  the  constant  interpreting  of  the 
constitution  in  the  early  1800’s  is  very  well 
the  case.  However,  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Nullifica¬ 
tion  Controversy  was  the  attack  on  northern 
abolitionists,  resulting  in  the  Civil  War.  This 
makes  slavery  the  real  cause  of  the  Civil  War 
and  I  am  one  of  those  Southerners  who  feel 
that  the  true  causes  were  economic.  None¬ 
theless,  this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  research 
and  writing  and  every  academic  library  will 
need  it  ”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:3416  J1  ’66  200w 

“[This]  is  modern  political  history  at  its  best. 
Not  only  does  the  author  inform  us  of  the  most 
intricate  details  of  the  political  factions  within 
the  state;  he  makes  the  process  interesting. 
His  special  talent  seems  to  be  the  capacity  to 
etch  characters  richly,  precisely,  and  briefly. 
Bv  this  means  a  very  complicated  story  is 
made  clear  and  interesting.  .  .  Mr  Freehling 

is  especially  to  be  commended  for  this  subtle 
rendering  of  a  society  on  the  defensive,  of  a 
society  bracing  itself  to  call  its  greatest  blemish 
a  positive  good,  and  no  ill  m  the  sight  of  God.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxlvm  autumn  66  200w 


FREELING,  NICOLAS. 

213p  $4.50  Harper 


Criminal  conversation. 

66-13936 


“Inspector  Van  der  Valk  of  the  Amsterdam 
Police  Central  Recherche  [is]  on  the  track 
of  a  murder  that  was  thought  to  be  merely 
a  heart  failure  of  an  old  alcoholic  artist. 
Working  mostly  on  his  own  time  and  with 
little  to  go  on  but  a  feeling  that  he  has  hit 
upon  the  culprit,  a  respected  neurologist,  Van 
der  Valk  succeeds  in  breaking  down  the  doctor 


who,  in  a  long  second  part,  writes  out  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  himself,  his  background 
and  his  motivation.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:20  Ap  1  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2369  My  1  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:127  J1  23  ’65  lOOw 
“Nicolas  Freeling’s  Inspector  Peter  Van  der 
Valk  is  an  all  but  unique  successor  to  Georges 
Simenon’s  Commissaire  Jules  Maigret.  .  .  . 
The  Simenonesque  quality  persists  in  his  latest, 
which  indeed  openly  acknowledges  its  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Simenon’s  Lettre  it.  Mon  Juge’ 
(published  here  as  'Act  of  Passion'  IBKD 
19521.  .  .  .  Van  der  Valk's  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations,  sparked  by  an  anonymous  note, 
are  good,  and  the  scenes  of  approach  to  his 
prey  (which  are  later  plashed  back,  in  the 
letter,  from  the  criminal’s  memory)  are  even 
better.  In  a  short  three  years  Freeling  has 
clearly  established  himself  as  a  major  novelist 
of  crime.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ap  17  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  20w 
"The  detection,  with  its  mixture  of  clumsi¬ 
ness,  subtlety  and  side-tracking,  is  interest¬ 
ingly  done,  and  the  motivations  are  real. 
None  the  less  it  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Freeling's 
best  books,  largely  because  it  falls  so  exactly 
into  two  halves.  By  the  end  of  the  initial 
narrative  the  reader  knows  too  much  of  the 
story  for  the  doctor’s  own  account  which 
follows  to  contain  any  real  element  of  suspense. 
.  .  .  Cleverly  as  the  author  has  breathed 

life  into  it,  the  plot  is  small-boned,  and  by 
comparison  with  his  earlier  books  the  effect 
is  static.” 

TLS  p593  J1  15  ’65  260w 


FREELING,  NICOLAS.  The  king  of  the  rainy 

country.  182p  $4.50  Harper 

67-10490 

“Detective  Inspector  Van  der  Valk,  of  the 
criminal  bureau  of  the  Amsterdam  police  .  .  . 
is  taken  off  regular  duty  to  locate  a  missing 
millionaire  and  winds  up  almost  dead,  after 
pursuing  his  quarry  from  Cologne  to  Innsbruck 
to  Chamonix  and,  finally,  to  a  small  village 
outside  of  Strasbourg  where  the  man  is  found 
dead.  The  missing  man’s  wife  is  also  involved 
in  the  pursuit  and  it  is  she  who  leads  Van 
der  Valk  to  an  ambush  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees  near  the  Spanish  border.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:316  N  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6005  D  1  ’66  90w 
“It  is  not,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  book, 
a  criminal  case  at  all.  .  .  .  Although  the  mis¬ 
sing  man  is  traced,  hunted  and  found,  the 
focus  is  on  why  rather  than  how.  The  lost 
millionaire,  who  scarcely  appears  in  the  novel, 
is  skillfully  imagined  and  evoked.  ...  A  week 
of  escape  and  happiness  with  a  young  German 
girl,  skiing  at  Innsbruck;  a  suicide  pact;  de¬ 
liberate  echoes  of  Mayerling,  and  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  melancholy  ‘king  of  a  rainy  country’. 
Disgust  for  business?  Love?  When  the  in¬ 
spector  is  nearly  killed  by  the  jealous  and 
desperate  wife,  we  are  back  in  the  police  world, 
but  the  tantalising  unfinished  portrait  of  the 
man  who  threw  everything  up  is  what  sticks 
in  the  mind.”  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  71:96  Ja  21  ’66  350w 
“Enjoy  the  fascinating  intellectual  interplay 
between  Freeling  and  Baudelaire  in  [this  work] 
which  takes  its  title  from  the  finest  of  the 
several  poems  called  ‘Spleen.’  Spleen  ...  is 
an  English  word  used  in  French  to  describe 
that  terrible  malady  of  worldly  boredom  which 
the  English  used  to  call  mal  du  siecle,  and 
which  Latin  theologians  knew  long  before  that 
as  acedia.  But  do  not  let  the  literary  and 
theological  implications  put  you  off;  they  only 
add  richness  and  savor  to  [the]  investigation 
of  a  contemporary  case  of  this  dread  affliction 
— an  investigation  which  lacks  nothing  in 
ingenuity,  vigorous  action,  or  the  firm  sociolo¬ 
gical  observation  of  character.  .  .  .  Van  der 
Valk’s  cases  are  important  required  reading. 

.  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  best — with  partial 
credit  to  Baudelaire.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  27  ’66  220w 
“[Mr.  Freeling’s]  men  are  extremely  well 
made.  .  .  .  [His  detective]  is  at  present  head 
and  shoulders  above  others.  .  .  .  He  has  the 
popular  story-teller’s  gifts:  the  right  pace  and 
the  constant  satisfaction  of  controlled  expec¬ 
tation.  .  .  .  [Feeling]  is  integral.  .  .  .  Plenty 
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FREELING,  N f COLAS — Continued 
of  violence;  .  .  .  European  history;  the  lives 
of  the  rich;  .  .  .  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
reasonably  well-integrated  sex.  Eel  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  Mr.  Freeling  is  at  the  moment  the 
educated  man’s  Ian  Fleming,  an  excellent 
writer  of  Gothic-psychologico-dctective-thrill- 
ers,  who  enables  us  to  take  our  papuium  with¬ 
out  shame.  And  thus  to  assess  nim  is  in  no 
sense  denigration  of  his  talents  as  a  novelist.” 
ist.” 

TLS  p37  Ja  20  ’66.  500w 


FREEMAN,  ARTHUR.  Estrangements.  52p  $3.95 
Harcourt 

811  66-15016 

‘  This  is  the  second  book  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Freeman  who  teaches  at  Boston  University.” 
(Uibrary  J)  "Some  of  the  .  .  .  poems  appeared 
previously  in  Poetry,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The 
New  Yorker,  The  American  Scholar.”  (Choice! 


“[These!  adept,  diffident  poems  display  com¬ 
petence  in  a  wide  variety  of  traditional  verse 
forms,  as  well  as  in  free  verse,  out  they  are 
sometimes  a  little  neat,  a  little  pat;  and  al¬ 
though  none  of  these  poems  ever  betrays  the 
central  impulse  that  gave  it  birth  (a  rare  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  about  poetry! .  they  dare  too 
little.  "Witty,  discriminating,  sometimes  bril¬ 
liant  (see  ‘Song  After  a  Bad  Night’),  these 
poems  tend  also  to  play  it  safe.”  Peter  Davison 
Atlantic  218:163  N  ’66  80w 


“A  fine  collection  of  lyrics:  not  avant-garde, 
yet  contemporary  and  timeless.  Comparisons  are 
not  needed  here,  but  one  might  mention  Graves. 
Here  is  the  marriage  of  mind  and  emotion, 
control  and  imagination,  skill  and  simplicity, 
true  sophistication,  without  pretense  or  ped¬ 
antry.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all  collections  of 
modern  poetry.” 

Choice  3:409  J1  ’66  70w 


“This  verse  has  highly  civilized  and  formal 
manners,  with  its  intimations,  allusions,  and 
ironies.  .  .  .  There  are  lines  that  recall  Donne, 
and  the  Browningesque  ‘Beauty,  Sleeping,’  and 
best  of  all,  occasional  lines  of  direct  appeal  such 
as  ‘The  clear  air  tightens  like  a  fist’  (‘Au¬ 
tumn’!.  By  comparison  the  long  penultimate 
'The  Occupation,’  dealing  with  Germany,  seems 
contrived.  For  all  libraries  desiring  representa¬ 
tive  collections  in  poetry.”  Ray  Smith 

Library  J  91:2500  My  15  ’66  140w 


FREEMAN,  BEATRICE  O.,  jt.  auth.  Careers 
and  opportunities  in  journalism.  See  Freeman, 
I.  H. 


FREEMAN,  DON.  A  rainbow  of  my  own.  unp 
il  $3;  lib  bdg  $2.96  Viking 

66-13983 

“When  the  beautiful  rainbow  faded  away 
after  the  sudden  shower,  a  little  boy  had  to  in¬ 
vent  his  own.  He  climbed  his  private  ribbon 
of  color,  chased  it,  and  hid  from  it.  Later, 
when  the  sun  came  out  even  this  pretend  rain¬ 
bow  disappeared.  What  a  happy  surprise  to 
arrive  home  to  find  that  the  sun  shining 
through  the  fish  bowl  in  his  room  had  created 
the  loveliest  one  of  all.  .  .  .  Pre-school  to 
grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Kluger 

Book  Week  p25  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  70w 

“[The  author]  has  again  dared  to  make  a 
wonderfully  compelling  story  out  of  very  little: 
a  splash  of  color  and  a  little  boy.  The  reader 
is  sure  to  find  his  way  into  a  new  kind  of 
fairyland  through  the  subtle  magic  of  Don 
Freeman’s  words  and  pictures.”  Guernsey  Le- 
Policy 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5  '66 
40w 

“A  short  poetic  text  and  lovely  color  pictures 
make  an  unusualy  satisfying  book  for  small 
boys  and  girls.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:299  Je  ’66  70w 
“Vibrant  color  drawings  radiate  through  the 
charming  story.”  E.  F.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:1690  Mr  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3S  J1  10  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  '66  50w 


FREEMAN,  GILLIAN. 

Lippincott 


The  leader.  271p  $4.95 
66-11159 


Vincent  Pearman  “is  an  asthmatic  London 
bank  clerk  whose  fantasy  of  himself  as  a 
man  of  destiny  does  not  at  first  go  beyond 
compulsive  consultation  of  ‘Madame  Vera, 
psychological  palmist’  and  a  collector’s  taste 
for  SS  relics.  But  this  taste  leads  him,  via 
an  advertisement,  to  a  fellow  collector  who  has 
already  half- organised  some  boys  into  a  sub- 
para-military  group.  Too  spindly  to  keep  up 
with  them  ’  in  militarism  and  muscularity, 
Vincent  dominates  them  by  rhetoric.  .  .  .  He 
takes  the  leadership,  invents  a  salute  and  a 
uniform,  changes  his  suspiciously  Jewish- 
sounding  name  and  engineers  a  street  battle." 
(New  Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  26:10  Ap  1  ’66  370w 


This  is  no  philippic  or  ‘It  Can’t  Happen 
Here'  narrative.  It  draws  no  parallels  and 
neither  maximizes  nor  minimizes  the  ideo¬ 
logical  danger.  .  .  .  What  the  author  has 
done,  however,  is  give  an  utterly  believable 
character  study  of  a  man  who  succeeds  to 
leadership  with  all  his  negative  characteristics, 
for ,  they  are  the  negative  qualities  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  And  there  is  also  a  realistic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  anatomy  of  hate,  as  unfathomable 
and  unreasonable  as  that  of  prejudice.  Miss 
Freeman  has  written  an  absorbing,  single- 
plotted.  story  that  will  hold  many  readers. 
Phis  is  for  all  general  collections.”  R.  T. 
Bresler 

Library  J  91:1244  Mr  1  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  70:293  Ag  27  '65  550w 


...  mere  is  much  satisfaction  in  following 
Miss  1  reeman  as  she  cunningly  sets  the  scene 
which  makes  it  possible  for  Vincent  to  be¬ 
come,  within  a  matter  of  months,  the  leader 
of  several  hundred  men  and  boys.  ...  it  is 
horrifyingly  convincing  and  only  too  easy. 

Miss  Freeman  does  not  always  allay  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  is  concocting  situations  which 
have  a  purely  aocumentary  value — the  kind  of 
thing  often  reported  unobtrusively  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  has  no  real  artistic  value  in  a 
novel.  Tnroughout— apart  from  making  her 
Britain,  Firstera  wear  a  militaristic  uniform, 
which  is  illegal  in  this  country — Miss  Freeman 
is  tremendously  professional.  Her  detail  is 
telling,  her  dialogue  and  platform  hysteria 
convincing,  and  the  narrative  skill  consider¬ 
able.  lhe  impression  remains  that  somehow 
this  is  not  quite  serious  enough.” 

TLS  p749  S  2  '65  650w 


FREEMAN,  IRA  HENRY.  Careers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  journalism,  by  Ira  Henry  Freeman 
and  Beatrice  O.  Freeman.  248p  il  $4.95  Dutton 
070.69  Journalism  as  a  profession  66-11553 
“The  authors  provide  .  .  .  coverage  of  all 
phases  oi  the  journalism  profession:  newspapers, 
large  and  small;  magazines;  business,  picture, 
industrial  and  broadcast  journalism;  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  public  relations  careers,  and  free-lance 
work.  Assembled  here  are  facts,  opinions,  and 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  journalism  career,  salary 
prospects,  .  opportunities,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index 


Well-selected  quotations  and  personal  com¬ 
ments  add  information  and  interest.  The 
student  receives  advice  about  what  it  takes 
personally  to  achieve  satisfaction  and  success 
iln,  5;  ,s  aJid  what  education  is  most 

helpful.  Lists  of  booklets  and  pamphlets  that 
provide  more  information  are  helpful.  The 
coverage  here,  while  for  the  same  age,  is  in 
greater  depth  than  M.  S.  Stein’s  Your  Career 
in  Journalism  IBRD  19651.  Though  expensive, 
the  Freemans,  book  is  for  the  youngsters 
seriously  considering  this  vocational  field.  A 
listing  of  colleges  and  universities  with  the 
programs  and  degrees  offered  by  each  is 
especially  useful.  Younger  readers  might  prefer 
t  l^ind  a  Career  in  Journalism 
[BRD  I960].  Jeraline  Nerney 

Library  J  91:5248  O  15  *66  170w  [YA] 
“Career  guides  for  teen-agers  have  a  way 
of  being  like  travel  guides — just  ever  so 
disappointing  to  anyone  who’ a  been  the  route, 
this  one,  however,  somehow  touches  all  the 
bases 

NY  Times  Bk  R  P40  O  16  ’66  150w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:110  N  12  ’66  20w 
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FREEMAN,  IRA  M.  All  about  light  and  radia¬ 
tion.  142p  il  $1.95;  lib  bdg  $2.37  Random  house 
535  Optics— Juvenile  literature.  Radiation — 
Juvenile  literature.  Light — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-22651 

The  author  of  All  About  Sound  and  Ultra¬ 
sonics  IBRD  1962)  introduces  “the  science  of 
visible  and  invisible  radiation.  Both  scientific 
theory  and  practical  applications  are  presented. 
.  .  .  [Included  are]  recent  developments  such  as 
lasers,  radio  astronomy,  the  directing  of  guided 
missiles  by  infrared  rays,  and  ‘op’  art  [Glos¬ 
sary.  Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Professor  Freeman,  who  teaches  physics  at 
Rutgers,  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  current 
science  writers.  His  books  have  never  failed  to 
be  both  authoritative  and  well  presented.  And 
this  book  is  no  exception.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  42:331  Je  ’66  120w 


“A  clear,  readable,  accurate  introduction. 
.  .  .  Adequate  black-and-white  drawings  and 
photographs.  Recommended  for  general  pur¬ 
chase.”  Georgiana  Taylor 

Library  J  91:1072  F  15  ’66  70w 


“The  concepts  in  this  account  of  wave  the¬ 
ory  are  somewhat  sophisticated  for  younger 
children,  while  older  ones  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  class  will  have  more  detailed  textbooks. 
So  Dr.  Freeman’s  book  tends  to  fall  between 
stools,  which  is  a  pity,  for  it  has  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  say,  and  pictures  to  show,  about 
spectra,  quanta,  interferometry  and,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  op  art.” 

TLS  pl096  N  24  ’66  60w 


FREEMAN,  LUCY,  jt.  auth.  The  two  assassins. 

See  Hartogs,  R. 


FREEMAN,  ROGER  A.  Crisis  in  college  fi¬ 
nance?  time  for  new  solutions.  243p  $5  Inst, 
for  social  science  res. 

378.1  College  and  universities— U.  S.  Educa¬ 
tion — Finance  65-24470 

This  book  reviews  “the  problems  facing- 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  in  view 
of  rising  enrollments  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  dollars  required  to;  purchase  staff  and 
facilities.  .  .  .  [There  follows]  a  presentation, 
clarification,  and  defense  of  [the  author’s  slid¬ 
ing-tax-credit  plan,  which  advocates:  the] 
reduction  of  federal  income  tax  to  individuals 
and  corporations  on  the  basis  of  some  formula 
based  upon  payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  that  is,  tuition  or  donations.”  (J 
Higher  Ed)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Freeman  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work. 
The  presentation  of  the  ‘crisis’  and  of  the 
factors  which  have  led  to  it  is  complete  and 
concise.  Few  would  argue  with  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  .  .  .  The  reader  who  is  careful  to  note 
that  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  declared  proponent  of  the 
tax-credit  plan  .  .  .  should  find  this  book  most 
instructive.  Either  before  or  after  reading 
this  volume,  however,  he  should  read  one  of 
the  texts  cited  by  Freeman  as  presenting  an 
opposite  view.  .  .  .  [This  study]  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  final  answer  or  the  only  answer,  but 
it  does  present  one  answer  which  seems  to  have 
growing  appeal.”  J.  E.  Ccrbally 

J  Higher  Ed  37:355  Je  ’66  600w 
“Freeman,  who  is  now  a  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  at  Stanford,  has  served  on  the 
White  House  staff.  .  .  .  His  views  on  taxation 
and  school  support  have  been  widely  quoted 
by  congressmen  opposing  federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation.  .  .  .  [He]  contends  that  tax  credits 
offer  the  only  feasible  way  of  providing  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  higher  education — a  conviction 
already  outmoded  by  the  passage,  after  his 
book  had  gone;  to  press,  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Higher  Education  Act.  .  .  .  [His  book]  presents 
a  mass  of  useful  statistics  on  the  costs  of 
higher  education.”  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  48:72  D  18  ’65  550w 


FREGE.  GOTTLOB.  The  basic  laws  of  arith¬ 
metic;  exposition  of  the  system;  tr.  and  ed. 
with  an  introd.  by  Montgomery  Furth.  143p 
$5  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
1 64  Logic,  Symbolic  and  mathematical 

64-23479 

“This  book  is  a  translation  of  the  expository 
part  (part  1.  ‘Darlegung  der  Begriffsschrift’ )  of 
volume  I  of  Frege’s  Grundgesetze  der  Arith- 


metik.  .  .  .  The  editor’s  introduction  presents 
Frege's  work  and  discusses  its  main  features: 
sense  and  denotation,  function  and  object,  name 
and  mark,  function  and  course-of- values,  con¬ 
cept  and  extension.”  (J  Philos)  Appendixes  in¬ 
clude  The  Russeli  Paradox.  Bibliography  of 
works  by  Frege  cited  in  the  introduction. 


“The  English  version  of  the  texts  reads  well 
and,  if  one  judges  by  some  sample  checks,  is 
exact.  .  .  .  The  explanations  are  pertinent,  il¬ 
luminating,  and,  particularly  on  one  contro¬ 
versial  point — that  Frege’s  distinction  between 
a  function  and  its  course-of-values  does  not 
correspond  to  his  distinction  between  sense  and 
denotation — convincing.  This  introduction  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Frege  exegesis.”  John 
van  Heijenoort 

J  Philos  62:28  Ja  6  ’66  240w 
“In  spite  of  its  title,  this  is  far  from  a  simple 
book.  It  is  of  major  use  in  bringing  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  present-day  mathematicians  a  work, 
originally  written  in  the  late  19th  century, 
which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  great  work  of 
Bertrand  Russell  and  his  successors  in  mathe¬ 
matical  logic.  .  .  .  Recommended  only  for  uni¬ 
versity  and  large  public  libraries.”  A.  J.  Ber¬ 
man 

Library  J  90:2151  My  1  ’65  150w 


FREMONT-SMITH,  MARION  R.  Foundations 
and  government;  state  and  federal  law  and 
supervision.  564p  $8.50  Russell  Sage 
340  Charities.  Endowments  65-22280 

“In  this  book  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
together  the  many  facets  of  the  law  which 
affect  the  creation  and  operation  of  philanthrop¬ 
ic  foundations  and  to  describe  the  methods  by 
which  the  agencies  of  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  assure  the  observance  of  these  laws. 
In  brief,  this  is  a  legal  study  of  foundations. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
attorneys  desirous  of  finding  references  for  this 
branch  of  the  law.  It  has  as  a  second  purpose 
the  presentation  of  material  that  will  provide 
a  basis  for  constructive  evaluation  of  the 
methods  by  which  government  supervises 
foundations.”  (Pref)  Appendixes  include  legal 
requirements  by  states;  certain  state  acts, 
rules  and  regulations;  reporting  forms;  and  a 
list  of  cases.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“A  former  assistant  attorney  general  and 
Director  of  Public  Charities  in  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Fremont- Smith  was  unusually  well 

qualified  to  undertake  the  research  for  this 
volume.  .  .  .  [It]  is  an  invaluable  reference 
work  for  social  scientists  concerned  with  the 
role  of  govermnent  in  protecting  the  charity 
dollar.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  state’s 

responsibility  is  the  best  to  date,  covering 
the  various  state  agencies  which  have  super¬ 
visory  powers  and  the  role  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  detailing  state  supervisory  pro¬ 
grams  in  action  in  ten  states  where  laws  are 
now  on  the  statute  books.”  W.  S.  Rich 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:176  S  ’66  420w 
“In  making  this  study  of  the  law  relating  to 
foundations,  the  author  has  presented  a  body 
of  factual  and  legal  data,  with  its  supporting 
documentation,  that  will  be  helpful  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  type  of  governmental  action  is 
necessary  to  supervise  the  conduct  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  foundations.  As  such,  this  volume  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  persons  who  are,  involved 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  foundations,  as  well 
as  to  those  in  the  field  of  government  who 
are  responsible  for  fixing  administrative  and 
legislative  policy  in  this  area.  ...  In  describing 
the  legal  structure  of  a  corporation  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  the  subject  of  foundations,  the 
author  recognizes  that  this  book  is  intended 
for  social  scientists  as  well  as  lawyers  and 
thus  takes  the  time  to  define  and  explain  legal 
concepts  that  are  elementary  to  a  member  of 
the  bar.”  Alex  Ladenson 

Library  Q  36:352  O  ’66  1200w 


FRENCH,  BRYANT  MOREY.  Mark  Twain  and 
The  gilded  age:  the  book  that  named  an  era. 
379p  il  $6.95  S.M.U.  press 
813  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne — The  gilded 
age  65-24438 

The  author  “first  traces  the  history  of  the 
novel’s  composition,  its  background  and  the 
problems  of  joint  authorship.  Evidence  is  pre¬ 
sented  which  shows  .  .  .  that  in  the  collabora¬ 
tion  Clemens1’  was  the  guiding  hand.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  then  considered  in  detail  as  a  roman 
a  clef.  .  .  .  Personalities  and  events,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  personal,  that  lie  behind  the  novel  are 
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FRENCH,  B.  M. — Continued 
explored.  .  .  .  Finally,  an  Epilogue  tells  the 
story  of  the  play,  Colonel  Sellers,  which  was 
made  from  the  book.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Hamlin  Hill 

Am  Lit  38:134  Mr  ’66  450w 


“[This  is]  a  painstaking  account  of  every 
conceivable  aspect  of  the  novel.  ...  A  reader 
may  feel  that  the  book  tells  him  more  than  he 
really  wants  to  know  about  its  subject,  but  it 
is  a  must  for  any  library  with  an  extensive 
Twain  collection.” 

Choice  2:771  Ja  ’66  lOOw 


“This  is  a  rather  cumbersome  and  pedantic 
study.  .  .  .  Although  LMr.  French]  has  delved 
deeply  into  sources  and  marshalled  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  facts  to  document  his  argu¬ 
ments,  the  scholarship  is  heavy  handed:  quota¬ 
tions  from  sources  are  too  often  piled  one  upon 
the  other  with  much  redundancy.  A  careful 
editorial  pruning  would  have  helped  greatly, 
especially  in  the  early  chapters.  Despite  these 
flaws,  he  shows  how  greatly  indebted  were 
Twain  and  Warner  to  actual  persons  and 
events  and  their  own  experiences  in  writing 
the  book.  .  .  .  This  should  be  of  interest  to 
Twain  specialists  and  to  larger  libraries.” 
Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  90:3604  S  15  ’65  230w 


“A  useful  approach  to  the  assessment  of 
Twain  as  a  spokesman  for  American  values 
and  delineator  of  the  American  character.  .  .  . 
With  one  exception,  all  Mr.  French’s  evidence 
—the  title  of  the  book,  the  method  of  col¬ 
laboration,  use  of  sources,  jottings  in  Twain’s 
notebooks,  contemporary  reactions — goes  toward 
proving  that  The  Gilded  Age  damned  with  ef¬ 
fective  satire  the  national  ‘speculative  fever’ : 
that  it  attacked  ‘the  spirit  of  headlong  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  continental  frontier  for  the  profit  of 
the  northern  capitalists’:  that  it  defended  ‘the 
basically  innocent  against  the  malevolent.  .  .  . 
But  the  exception,  alas,  is  the  evidence  of  the 
novel  itself.  The  problem  in  The  Gilded  Age, 
as  indeed  in  all  Twain’s  work,  is  the  kind  of 
American  character  that  Twain  opposed  to  his 
obviously  malevolent  scoundrels.”  Ellen  Moers 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:12  Ja  20  ’66  3450w 


FRENCH,  WARREN.  The  social  novel  at  the 
end  of  an  era:  with  a  pref.  by  Harry  T. 
Moore.  212p  $4.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
813  American  Action — History  and  criticism 

66-10056 

This  study  “analyzes  in  detail  three  novels 
that  appeared  between  the  occupation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  fall  of  Paris  and,  more  brieAy, 
four  other  novels  published  during  that  15-month 

geriod.  The  ‘era’  is  not  only  the  uneasy  peace 
etween  world  wars  but  the  literary  era  domin¬ 
ated  by  Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  and  Hemingway. 
French  relates  The  Hamlet  to  Bilboism  and  red¬ 
neck  politics  in  Mississippi,  Grapes  of  Wrath  to 
back-to-the-soil  movements  of  the  1930’s,  and 
For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  to  isolationism.  All 
three  writers,  he  believes,  show  an  individualism 
and  a  distrust  of  authority  lacking  in  today’s 
novelists.”  (Choice) 


“The  most  useful  parts  of  this  loosely  con¬ 
structed  and  contrived  book  are  the  sections 
in  the  Steinbeck  chapter  in  which  Mr.  French 
summarizes  the  back-to-the-soil  literature  of  the 
thirties,  and  his  very  readable  chapter  on  Hem¬ 
ingway.  Unfortunately,  his  book  is  cluttered  with 
unrelated  detail  and  marred  by  patches  of  care¬ 
less  and  turgid  prose.”  Daniel  Aaron 
Am  Lit  38:414  N  ’66  650w 
“Some  judgments,  including  his  definition  of 
‘social  novel,’  are  questionable,  but  all  are  pro¬ 
vocative.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:409  J1  ’66  120w 


FRESQUET,  RUFO  L6PE2-.  See  L6pez-Fres- 
quet,  R. 


FREUCHEN,  DAGMAR,  comp.  The  Peter  Freu- 
chen  reader.  See  Freuchen,  P. 


FREUCHEN,  PETER.  The  Peter  Freuchen 
reader;  a  selection  by  Dagmar  Freuchen.  471p 
$9.95  Messner 


839.8  65-23224 

“Included  here  are  selections  from  Vagrant 
Viking  [BRD  1953],  Book  of  the  Seven  Seas 
[BRD  1957],  Arctic  Adventure  [BRD  1936]  and 
Eskimo  [BRD  1961],  plus  a  few  pieces  trans¬ 


lated  from  the  Danish  for  this  book.  They  span 
Peter  Freuchen’ s  career  as  a  polar  explorer, 
fiction  writer,  journalist,  underground  fighter, 
and  TV  entertainer.”  (Library  J) 


“The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  bought  and 
read.  .  .  .  The  previously  unpublished  selections 
included  are  not  important  enough  to  make  this 
a  necessary  purchase  by  libraries  holding  the 
books  named  above,  but  it  deserves  a  place 
wherever  the  Freuchen  collection  needs  to  be 
expanded — including  Y.P.  collections.”  E.  B. 
Hayward 

Library  J  90:4961  N  15  ’65  llOw  [YA] 
“This  selection  by  [the  author’s]  widow  in¬ 
cludes  enough  vintage  Freuchen  to  justify  its 
somewhat  inflated  price.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  F  13  ’66  130w 


FREUD,  ANNA.  Normality  and  pathology  in 
childhood:  assessments  of  development.  273p 
$5  Int.  univs.  press 

618.92  Child  psychiatry.  Child  study.  Psy¬ 
choanalysis  65-17007 

The  author  is  director  of  the  Hampstead 
Child-Therapy  Clinic.  In  this  work  she  outlines 
a  conceptual  "scheme  of  assessing  normal  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  then  applied  to  pathology 
in  childhood,  which  is  assessed  not  in  terms 
of  severity  of  symptoms  but  the  factors  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  normal  forward  moves.  A  classi¬ 
fication  of  childhood  disorders  is  attempted  on 
this  basis.  .  .  .  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  in¬ 
fantile  prestages  of  adult  pathology,  and  the 
vagaries  of  predicting  the  outcome  when  one 
is  faced  with  ongoing  development.  The  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  method  of  child 
analysis.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


"This  book  is  a  clear,  concise,  concentrated 
discussion  of  normality  and  pathology  in  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  written  chiefly  for  psychoanalysts, 
particularly  child  analysts,  but  will  be  valuable 
for  any  person — parent,  physician,  teacher — 
concerned  with  child  development.  The  author 
makes  an  irrefutable  case  for  child  analysis  as 
separate  from  adult  analysis.  ...  In  the  section 
on  ‘Assessment  of  Normality  in  Childhood’  there 
is  a  presentation  of  developmental  lines  which 
should  be  included  in  the  training  of  all  persons 
who  will  be  working  with  children.  .  .  .  The 
organization  and  style  of  this  book  make  it 
easy  to  read  and  the  content  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  forget.  Any  person  interested  in  better 
understanding  and  care  of  children  will  find 
this  book  invaluable.”  Mabel  Ross 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:142  Ja  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Selma  Fraiberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:16  O  28  '65  1900w 
Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Gardner 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:266  D  ’66  850w 
"Anna  Freud  shares  with  her  father  a  gift  for 
clear  exposition,  and  her  concise,  pointed  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  The  content  of  her 
book  is  a  combination  of  moderation  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  She  has  no  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
her  father’s  basic  scheme  of  childhood  develop¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Where  Miss  Freud  is  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  a  piece  of  disturbed  behaviour  or  a 
neurotic  symptom,  she  says  so  unequivocally. 
Where  she  is  uncertain,  or  not  enough  facts 
are  .yet  known,  she  is  cautious  and.  most  mod¬ 
est  in  her  statements.  .  .  .  Miss  Freud  has  con¬ 
structed  a  draft  ‘diagnostic  profile’  which  will 
undoubtedly  assist  those  who  have  the  difficult 
task  of  estimating  whether  a  child  is  seriously 
disturbed  emotionally  or  simply  passing  through 
a  more  or  less  normal  phase  of  growing-up.” 
TLS  p351  Ap  21  ’66  500w 


FREUD,  SIGMUND.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
a  memory  of  his  childhood;  tr.  by  Alan 
Tyson;  the  standard  ed.  tr.  from  the  German 
under  the  general  editorship  of  James 
Strachey  in  collaboration  with  Anna  Freud; 
assisted  by  Alix  Strachey  and  Alan  Tyson. 
lOlp  ll  $3.50;  pa  $1.25  Norton 


B  or  92  Leonardo  da  Vinci  64-17514 

“The  main  body  of  Freud’s  study  is  ... 
[concerned  with]  the  detailed  construction  of 
Leonardo’s  emotional  life  from  his  earliest 
years,,  the  account  of  the  conflict  between  his 
artistic  and  his  scientific  impulses,  the  deep 
analysis  of  his  psychosexual  history.  And,  in 
addition  to  this  main  topic,  the  study  presents 
.  .  .  a  number  of  ...  .  side-themes:  a  more 
general  discussion  of  the  nature  and  workings 
of  the  mind  of  the  creative  artist,  an  outline 
of  the  genesis  of  one  particular  type  of  homo- 
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sexuality,  and  .  .  .  the  first  full  emergence  of 
the  concept  of  narcissism.”  (Editor’s  note) 
Bibliography  and  author  index.  General  index. 


“The  present  edition  is  the  -first  Amer¬ 
ican  publication.  ...  A  basic  error  was 
discovered  in  Freud’s  monograph.  ...  In 
addition,  the  inaccurate  anatomical  drawing 
.  .  .  is  a  copyist’s  error.  .  .  .  Although  the 
editors  discovered  the  main  fault,  others  are 
apparent.  With  so  many  errors,  what  is  the 
book’s  contribution?  That  it  is  Freud’s  first 
and  only  attempt  at  biography  is  no  compen¬ 
sation.  And  although  it  is  an  interesting  study 
of  one  genius  by  another,  Freud’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  artist-scientist  are  limited  to  only 
a  few  highlights  of  his  life.  .  .  .  Freud’s  con¬ 
tribution  then,  was  in  establishing  a  trend 
which  cannot  be  denied  a  place  in  the  study  of 
artists.  Also  his  discussion  of  infantile  curiosi¬ 
ty  and  sexual  researches  with  their  various 
outlets  in  adulthood  remains  a  useful  schema 
for  understanding  general  psychopathology. 
.  .  .  Since  Freud  did  not  correct  the  text,  it  is 
just  possible  that  he  wished  it  had  not  been 
published  in  the  first  place.”  J.  W.  McCallum 
Canadian  Forum  45:262  F  ’66  410w 


“Freud  did  not  rely  on  a  study  of  the 
[Leonardo]  manuscripts,  but,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  a  German  anthology  published  by  Marie 
Herzfeld.  It  is  well  known  by  now  that  this 
anthology  misled  him.  It  had  Leonardo  recall 
a  curious  childhood  memory  when  a  vulture 
bad  settled  on  his  cradle  and  pushed  its  tail 
into  the  infant’s  mouth.  But  if  there  are 
vultures  in  the  environs  of  Florence  Leonardo 
did  not  speak  of  them.  The  bird  in  question 
was  a  kite.  So  much  is  acknowledged  in  the 
editor’s  note  that  prefaces  this  volume.  We 
are  asked,  however  ...  to  excise  from  Freud’s 
book  only  those  deductions  that  directly  derive 
from  this  mistranslation.  .  .  .  The  first  six¬ 
teen  pages  of  his  study  before  the  unfortunate 
vulture  makes  its  appearance  present  a  fas¬ 
cinating  and  coherent  psychological  portrait  of 
Leonardo  based  on  Freud's  wide  reading  of 
the  literature  then  available  to  him.  .  .  .  One 
thing  is  sure — Freud  himself  did  not  want  his 
reconstruction  to  be  taken  as  gospel  truth.” 
E.  H.  Gombrich  ,  „  „  „ ... 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  4:3  F  11  ’65  1800w 


FREUD,  SIGMUND.  A  psycho-analytic  dia¬ 
logue;  the  letters  of  Sigmund  Freud  and  Karl 
Abraham,  1907-1926;  ed.  by  Hilda  C.  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ernst  L.  Freud;  tr.  by  Bernard 
Marsh  and  Hilda  C.  Abraham.  406p  $7.50 
Basic  bks. 


150.19  Psychoanalysis 


66-11590 


This  selection  “reproduces,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  366  of  the  500-odd  letters  Freud  and 
Abraham  exchanged.”  (Library  J)  Bibliograph¬ 


ical  footnotes.  Index. 


FREUND,  GISeLE.  James  Joyce  in  Paris:  his 
final  years,  by  Gisele  Freund  and  V.  B. 
Carleton;  pref.  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  117p 
il  $8.50  Harcourt 

B  or  92  Joyce,  James  65-21029 

A  camera  record  of  Joyce,  his  family  and 
literary  associates  taken  in  Paris  in  the  nine¬ 
teen  thirties.  “Scenic  photographs  of  the 
period  Lare  included]  to  lend  atmosphere.  .  .  . 
Freund  herself  has  added  a  memoir  on  photo¬ 
graphing  Joyce;  the  photographs  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  commentary  by  V.  B.  Carleton." 
(Book  Week)  Index  of  names. 


“[The  book]  includes  a  number  of  candid 
photographs — Joyce  standing  in  a  street  with 
his  black  ribbed  cane,  or  lounging,  gaunt  and 
loose-limbed,  in  a  garden,  wearing  a  ludi¬ 
crously  wide-brimmed  gray  fedora,  his  melan¬ 
choly  face  as  small  as  a  child’s.  .  .  .  The 
photographer-subjects  relationships  often  had 
its  strained  moments — Freund  seems  to  have 
remained  in  terror  and  awe  of  the  author— 
but  it  was  ultimately  successful,  to  .  which 
readers  of  this  new  volume  will  readily  at¬ 
test.”  G.  A.  Plimpton 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  16  ’66  1050w 


Choice  3:32  Mr  ’66  240w 
“Miss  Freund  is  scrupulous  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  she  is  often  excellent,  but  some¬ 
thing  called  James  Joyce  in  Paris:  His  Final 
Years  should  contain  more  than  nineteen  pic¬ 
tures  of  its  subject  in  more  than  100  pages  of 
plates.  .  .  .  Simone  de  Beauvoir  contributes  a 
preface  to  the  effect  that  the  pictures  enable 
her  to  recall  what  Paris  was  like  when  she  was 
a  girl.  Miss  V.  B.  Carleton  writes  connecting 
paragraphs  and  captions  of  stunning  banality. 
.  .  .  It  is  too  bad  that  [Miss  Freund]  allowed 
her  small  but  precious  set  of  prints  to  be 
used  as  the  focus  for  this  imposter  of  a  book.” 
Robert  Hatch 

Harper  232:142  Mr  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  Warren  Miller 

Nation  202:339  Mr  21  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  71:428  Mr  25  ’66  200w 
“A  swooning  text  staggers  through  a  maze 
of  largely  irrelevant  photographs.  .  .  .  The 
dramatic  climax  of  Miss  Freund’s  introduc¬ 
tion  relates  how  she  finally  persuaded  Joyce 
to  sit  for  a  color  photograph;  but  the  portrait 
does  not  appear.  While  including  a  few  lively 
pictures  of  Joyce,  the  book  achieves  an  over¬ 
stuffed  frumpiness  never  present  in  Joyce’s 
writing.  The  ‘old  artificer’  wouldn’t  have  been 
pleased.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  9  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  ’65  20w 
TLS  p322  Ap  14  ’66  650w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxvi  spring  ’66  130w 


“It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  Abraham 
simply  as  the  perfect  disciple.  Although  one 
would  not  know  it  from  this  edition  of  the 
letters  ,  .  .  the]  is  the  figure,  after  Freud, 
directly  behind  what  is  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  branches  of  psycho-analytic  thinking 
today,  the  so-called  British  School  of  Psycho¬ 
analysis.  .  .  .  What  is  striking  is  the  sus¬ 
tained  loftiness  of  the  tone  employed  by  both 
men.  .  .  .  The  most  immediate  use  of  this 
volume  for  the  general  reader  would  be,  I 
think,  as  a  hefty  sample  of  an  extraordinary 
style  of  discourse.  For  the  philosophical  study 
of  the  Freudian  ideas  .  .  .  these  letters  con¬ 
stitute  a  neatly-packaged  source,  as  well  as  a 
document  of  considerable  human  and  histori¬ 
cal  interest.”  Susan  Sontag 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  3  66  3150w 

Choice  3:575  S  ’66  90w 

“Twenty  years  younger  than  his  mentor, 
Abraham  was  perhaps  Freud’s  most  devoted 
disciple,  but,  as  this  book  makes  clear,  he 
stood  up  to  Freud  when  he  disagreed  with 
him.  In  their  letters — which  Dr.  Glover  points 
out  read  ‘like  the  index  to  a  textbook  of 
abnormal  (and  normal)  psychology —the  two 
analysts  traded  ideas  about  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ideas  and  subjects  Freud  was  investigat¬ 
ing.  Because  the  editorial  notes  are  not  as  full 
as  they  should  be,  parts  of  .the  book  will  be 
rather  heavy  going  even  for  interested  laymen, 
but  serious  students  will  find  the  entire  book 
richly  rewarding.”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:1234  Mr  1  66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Rieff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  J1  10  ’66  1450w 


FREUND,  PHILIP.  Myths  of  creation;  il.  by 
Milton  Charles.  304p  $4.95  Washington  sq. 
press 

291  Creation  65-19372 

“This  work  analyzes  the  main  outline  of  an¬ 
cient  and  primitive  myths  relating  to  creation 
in  order  to  elucidate  [the]  ageless  speculation 
which  continues  unabated  to  the  present  time. 
This  is  accomplished  not  only  by  recounting 
the  myths  .  .  .  but  also  by  recounting  the 
various  psychological  and  anthropological  inter¬ 
pretations  of  them.  Following  this,  the  study 
moves  to  a  consideration  of  the  theories  put 
forth  in  recent  times  by  scientists  and  philos¬ 
ophers  endeavoring  to  answer  these  same  en¬ 
during  questions.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“An  ambitious  but  not  impressive  book. 
Freund,  a  novelist  and  amateur  mythologist, 
summarizes  and  alludes  to  numerous  authorities 
of  varying  importance  as  he  surveys  the  world’s 
creation  myths.  .  .  .  He  includes  the  hypotheses 
of  anthropological  folklore,  psychoanalytic 
dream  interpretation,  and  the  modern  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geology,  midst  other  sources. 
Though  the  dogmatisms  of  Jungian  disciples 
and  narrow  scientism  are  gently  rebuked,  the 
presentation  is  a  seemingly  objective  recording 
of  various  theories  of  the  universe’s  creation. 
As  a  source  book,  however,  this  volume  fails. 
There  are  no  necessary  bibliographical  aids  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  index.  The  undergraduate  is  much 
better  served  by  C.  Long’s  Alpha:  The  Myths 
of  Creation  [BRD  1964].” 

Choice  3:500  S  ’66  lOOw 

Christian  Century  83:177  F  9  ’66  30w 
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FREUND,  PHILIP — Continued 

“In  bringing  these  myths  and  theories  togeth¬ 
er,  Freund  demonstrates  the  great  vaiue  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  myths  and  also  the 
danger  of  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
His  book  is  highly  recommended  for  all  libra¬ 
ries.’’  W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  90:5399  D  15  ’65  250w 
“Freund,  whose  long  suit  is  fiction,  here 
provides  a  delightful,  diverting  survey.  .  .  . 
There  is  perhaps  a  bit  too  much  information 
for  so  brief  a  book:  one  tends  to  fuddle  along 
behind  while  the  author  leaps  athletically  from 
culture  to  culture,  finding  and  displaying  all 
manner  of  fascinating  recurrences  and  parallels. 
Perhaps  the  most  daring  parallel  is  the  one 
drawn  between  primitive  myth  and  modern 
astrophysics.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  it’s  fun  to  leap 
along  with  Freund,  who  (bless  him)  shuns 
heavy-handed  conclusion- drawing.  Remarkable 
pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Milton  Charles  are  a 
pleasant  bonus.’’  C.  H.  Simonds 

Nat  R  18:483  My  17  ’66  160w 


FREY,  FREDERICK  W.  The  Turkish  political 
elite.  483p  $12.50  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
956.1  Turkey — Politics  and  government — 
1918-1960.  Turkey — Politics  and  government 
— 1960-  .  Political  parties — Turkey.  Lead¬ 
ership  65-13834 

“Essentially  a  detailed  study  of  the  social 
backgrounds,  tenure,  voting  records,  and  or¬ 
ganizational  participation  by  the  2,210  members 
of  one  or  more  of  the  Republic’s  ten  parliaments 
between  1920  and  1957.  .  .  .  Forty-three  figures 
and  sixty-four  tables,  supplemented  by  nu¬ 
merous  notes  on  the  advanced  statistical  con¬ 
trols  employed  .  .  .  cover  the  objectively  ob¬ 
servable  characteristics  of  tutelary  managers, 
voters,  and  Members  of  Parliament  (MP) ,  the 
latter  as  to  internal  office  and  committee  as¬ 
signments,  and  a  sample  study  of  speakers  in 
the  First  Assembly  (1920-1923).’’  (Ann  Am 
Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is]  the  first  fundamental  and  author¬ 
itative  analysis  of  this  elite.  .  .  .  The  treatment 
is  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  and  it 
leads  to  interesting  evaluations  and  estimates 
of  the  character  of  the  elite,  although  one  may 
have  questions,  at  times,  concerning  some  cor¬ 
relations  between  various  skills  and  selection, 
election,  and  re-election  to  office.  .  .  .  While 
hardly  designed  for  popular  consumption,  the 
work  is  well  written,  is  replete  with  statistical 
data,  contains  a  very  useful  appendix,  and 
closes  with  a  selected  bibliography,  based  both 
on  Turkish  and  other  sources.  This  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  literature  on  Turkey  and  should 
certainly  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  all 
students  of  modem  Turkey.”  H.  N.  Howard 

Am  Hist  R  71:1029  Ap  ’66  340w 
“[This]  work  has  importance  not  only  as  a 
scholarly  exploration  of  the  political  situation 
but  also  as  a  piece  of  research  which — if  taken 
with  proper  seriousness — could  well  affect 
public  policy  in  nations  such  as  Egypt,  Jordan, 
and  Pakistan.  .  .  .  While  Frey’s  work  is  metic¬ 
ulously  researched,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  draw 
broad  conclusions  from  it  which,  if  not  proved 
in  detail,  are  implicit  in  his  data.  He  proposes 
suggestive  generalizations  and  a  theory  of 
stages  of  political  development.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  [his]  research  is  a  definitive 
examination  of  the  changing  flow  of  political 
power  in  modem  Turkey.”  William  McCord 

Am  Soc  R  31:273  Ap  ’66  600w 
“[This  book]  belongs  in  the  library  not  only 
of  every  college  but  also  of  every  political 
scientist,  specialist  in  western  Asian  affairs, 
and  statistical  social  scientist.  Its  findings  dis¬ 
play  the  virtues  and  the  limitations  of  quanti¬ 
tative  research  and  the  competence  of  the  au¬ 
thor  in  surmounting  those  limitations,  for  his 
analyses  unfold  to  the  reader  much  of  the  dra¬ 
ma  and  miracle  of  Turkey’s  phenomenal  emer¬ 
gence^ — and  reasons  for  the  recent  plateau  in 
ber  development.  .  .  .  Frey’s  black-and-white 
etching  is  clear  if  incomplete.  Although  a  new¬ 
comer  on  the  scene,  in  his  exposition  he  adds 
color  and  perspective  to  the  picture.”  D.  E. 
gtostGT 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:199  Mr  ’66  450w 
“In  a  decade  of  research  on  Turkey  [Frey] 
has  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  social  structure,  history,  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  country;  his  use  of  statistical  tech¬ 
nique  shows  great  versatility  and  perception; 
and  he  writes  in  a  lucid  style  equally  free  from 
jargon  and  false  flamboyance.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  Frey  formulates  his  hypotheses  un¬ 
equivocally  and  .  .  .  shows  consistent  regard  for 
the  canons  of  evidence.  Some  recent  books  on 


the  politics  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin  America 
are  praised  by  area  experts  as  solid  contribu¬ 
tions  hut  shrugged  off  by  the  generalist  as 
shallow  and  descriptive;  others  are  admired  for 
their  theoretical  brilliance  and  condemned  for 
their  inaccuracy.  Frey’s  is  one  of  the  rare 
works  that  will  satisfy  both  groups  of  critics.” 
D.  A.  Rustow 

World  Pol  18:690  J1  ’66  1800W 


FRIED,  ALBERT,  ed.  A  day  of  dedication.  See 
Wilson,  W-. 


FRIEDENBERG,  EDGAR  Z.  Coming  of  age  in 
America:  growth  and  acquiescence.  300p  $5.95 
Random  house 

301.43  Education,  Secondary.  Adolescence 

65-11250 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Dentler 

Am  Soc  R  31:299  Ap  ’66  480w 
Sci  Am  214:136  Mr  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Mehl 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:448  Mr  '66  1600w 


FRIEDENBERG,  EDGAR  Z.  The  dignity  of 
youth,  and  other. atavisms.  254p  $6.95  Beacon 
press 

370.19  Educational  sociology.  Adolescence 

65-23468 

This  is  a  collection  of  “essays  and  book  re¬ 
views  [concerning]  .  .  .  our  institutional  educa¬ 
tion.  Three  ideas  recur:  that  American  adults, 
whatever  they  pretend,  do  not  respect  children 
and  adolescents  as  persons;  that  our  educators’ 
‘basic  intent  is  still  to  control  the  young  and 
prevent  them  from  becoming  a  threat  to  good 
public  relations,  rather  than  ...  to  further 
their  growth’ ;  and  that  damage  to  self  is  in¬ 
creasingly  the  inadvertent  aim  of  too  many 
of  the  institutions  which  train  us.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical  references. 


“[The  author]  sets  off  so  many  firecrackers, 
often  in  a  single  sentence,  that  one  can’t  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  the  target  area.  .  .  .  However, 
there  are  enough  clean  hits  on  target  to  com¬ 
pel  respect  for  the  marksmanship.  .  .  .  The  dis¬ 
quieting  thought  that  emerges  from  this  anal¬ 
ysis  ...  is  that  the  failure  of  the  school  to 
respect  and  nurture  individual  strengths  must 
result  in  the  production  of  adults  whose  growth 
stopped  short  of  full  potential.  And  yet,  as 
adults  in  a  democratic  society,  these  are  the 
electorate.  ...  In  trying  to  find  a  wav  around 
so  awkward  a  development,  Friedenberg  backs 
himself  into  a  corner  from  which  no  exit  is 
visible,  unless  he  has  a  trap  door  to  be  revealed 
in  a  later  publication.”  D’Arcy  McNickle 

Nation  202:365  Mr  28  ’66  2400w 
“With  his  peculiar  firmness,  lucidity  and 
grace — and  where  necessary,  employing  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  his  sociological  vocation — Edgar 
Friedenberg  has  become  an  indispensable  critic 
of  education  and  of  its  companion  disciplines, 
psychology  and  counseling.  .  .  .  [He  has  writ¬ 
ten]  a  book  to  civilize  and  inform.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  N  28  ’65  150w 


FR1 EDLAEN DER,  WALTER.  Nicolas  Poussin; 
a  new  approach.  204p  il  col  pi  $20  Abrams 
759.4  Poussin,  Nicolas  64-10763 

The  author  has  studied  “Poussin’s  paint¬ 
ings,.  and  drawings,  grouping  the  subjects  and 
relating  them  to  each  other  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  artist.”  (Library  J)  Bibliograph- 
ical  note. 


Fnedlaender  explores  the  artist’s  sources 
...  .  creative,  process  ...  .  choice  and  presen ta- 
*A°u ,  of  subject.  .  and  stylistic  develop- 
ment.  ..  .  [He]  combines  the  richness  of 
scholarship  with  an  approach  suited  for  the 
nonspecialist,  and  hence  ideal  for  an  under¬ 
graduate  audience.  Unfortunately  the  130 
black-and-white  illustrations  and  48  color  plates 
are  neither  crisp  nor  true  to  the  original  ” 
Choice  3:504  S  ’66  200w 

“Friedlaender  writes  in  straightforward 
English  and  the  plates  are  excellent.  The 
color  plates  seem  m  a  bit  too  high  kev  but 
comparison  with  plates  in  other  books  shows 
mostly  a  variation  in  inking.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  art  collections.”  Julia  slhin“ 
Library  J  91:2321  My  1  ’66  230w 

.“[This  book]  was  published  in  its  author’s 
ninety-first  year,  which  is  perhaps  less  re- 
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markable  than  the  fact  that,  as  the  subtitle 
indicates,  this  is  ‘a  new  approach.’  Professor 
Friedlaender  has  revised  an  earlier  manuscript 
in  order  to  study  the  ‘meaning’  of  Poussin’s 
works,  by  examining  changes  of  content  in 
relation  to  changes  of  style.  This  would  be  a 
formidable  undertaking  for  a  man  half  his 
age,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  younger 
scholar  could  have  surpassed  or  even  equaled 
the  range  and  depth  of  his  serene  humanistic 
knowledge  and  his  radiant  (I  use  the  word  ad¬ 
visedly)  understanding  of  the  great  French¬ 
man’s  difficult  but  noble  art.  .  .  .  The  color 
reproductions  on  the  whole  are  brisk  and  clear, 
as  they  should  be,  because  clarity  and  definition 
are  the  qualities  of  Poussin’s  best  work.”  G.  H. 
Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:25  Ag  27  ’66  210w 


FRIEDLANDER,  ANNA  FAY.  The  shared  time 
strategy.  87p  $3.25  Concordia 

379  Education— Finance.  Education  and 

state.  Church  and  state  in  the  U.S. 

66-18939 

“  ‘Shared  Time’  is  given  ...  as  the  solution 
to  Federal,  state,  and  local  aid  for  parochial 
students.  Mrs.  Friedlander,  a  Lutheran,  dis¬ 
cusses  collectively  the  Christian  community’s 
stand  for  and  against  governmental  aid  and 
why  ‘shared,  time’  is  workable  and  palatable  to 
all  sides.  The  concept  [she  suggests  is  that]  of 
shared  public,  parochial,  and  private  teaching 
specialists  in  vocational  subjects,  the  arts,  and 
the  sciences.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Had  [the  author]  gone  further  toward  mak¬ 
ing  up  her  own  mind  on  the  subject  the  book 
would  have  been  easier  to  argue  with  and  one 
could  be  better  guided  by  it.” 

Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  66  40w 

“  ‘Shared  Time’  is  given  a  convincingly  strong 
argument.  .  .  .  The  concept,  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fried¬ 
lander  suggests,  appears  quite  economical  tor 
both  groups.  A  summary  of  the  legality  of 
‘shared  time’  and  provisions  for  state  aid  plus 
several  case  histories  are  given.  Both  of  these 
sections  would  be  beneficial  to  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  Popularly  written,  this  book  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  subject  is  an  essential  purchase  for 
all  libraries.”  C.  R.  Dietz 

Library  J  91:3437  J1  '66  140w 


troductory  essay  and  some  critical  analysis.  The 
work,  which  was  published  in  several  foreign 
languages,  is  important  for  larger  academic 
libraries.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  U  91:2485  My  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Wall 

Nat  R  18:843  Ag  23  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  72:436  S  23  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Lacqueur 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  22  ’66  1200w 
‘‘The  author  clearly  has  aimed  at  reaching 
the  general  reader.  While  the  source  of  each 
document  is  indicated,  the  author  does  not 
make  clear  whether  he  is  reproducing  the  com¬ 
plete  text  or  only  a  part.  .  .  .  Professor  Fried¬ 
lander  provides  a  running  commentary  which 
enhances  the  readability  of  the  book  especially 
for  the  layman.  .  .  .  The  decision  of  the  Holy 
See  to  abandon  its  policy  of  restricting  access 
to  the  Vatican  archives  beyond  the  year  1846 
is  probably  in  part  due  to  the  publication  of 
books  critical  of  Pope  Pius  XII’s  policies  like 
that  of  Professor  Friedlander.  The  documents 
contained  in  the  new  Vatican  publications, 
this  reviewer  has  found,  do  not  open  up  any 
basically  new  perspectives,  but  they  provide  us 
with  important  new  historical  details.  Professor 
Friedllinder’s  study  has  helped  to  make  this 
new  source  of  knowledge  available  and  for 
this  we  are  indebted  to  him.”  Guenter  Lewy 
Pol  Sci  Q  81:680  D  ’66  500w 
“We  now  have  a  source  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  generates  light  rather  than  heat.  .  .  . 
The  author  admits  frankly  that  a  study  .  .  . 
based  in  the  main  on  German  diplomatic  papers 
cannot  but  be  biased.  .  .  .  The  documents  just 
released  from  the  Vatican  archives,  which  were 
not  available  to  Professor  Friedlander,  further 
confirm  some  of  his  main  interpretive  findings. 
Without  claiming  to  state  definitive  conclusions 
Friedlander  notes  that  the  documents  presented 
by  him  reveal  impressive  agreement  on  two 
points.  First,  Pope  Pius  XII.  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  Germany  as  papal  nuncio,  had 
a  predilection  for  that  nation  which  was  not 
substantially  diminished  by  the  nature  of  the 
Nazi  rdgime.  Second,  the  Pontiff  feared  a  Bol- 
shevization  of  Europe  and  therefore  was  anxi¬ 
ous  not  to  weaken  Germany  by  criticizing  its 
wartime  policies.”  Guenter  Lewy 

Sat  R  49:26  My  21  '66  1050w 
TLS  pll09  D  1  ’66  S50w 


FRIEDLANDER,  SAUL.  Pius  xn  and  the  Third 
Reich:  a  documentation;  tr.  from  the  French 
and  German  by  Charles  Fullman.  238p  $4.95 
Knopf 

282  Pius  XII,  Pope.  Catholic  Church— Rela¬ 
tions  (diplomatic).  Germany— Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  66-10029 

The  author  of  this  study  of  the  attitude  of 
Pope  Pius  XII  toward  Nazi  Germany  is  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  contemporary  history  at  the 
Graduate  Institute  of  International  Studies  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  His  study  consists  of 
documents  with  brief  accompanying  notes 
which  provide  the  historical  setting.  .  .  .  A  large 
proportion  of  the  documents  included  come 
from  the  files  of  the  Nazi  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  others  are  taken  from  British  and 
American  diplomatic  papers  and  from  the  Zion¬ 
ist  Archives  in  Jerusalem.  Most  of  them  have 
been  known  to  specialists  m  the  field.,  but 
many  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

(  Sat  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Originally 
published  as  Pie  XII  et  le  111°  Reich,  Docu¬ 
ments. 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  li5:704  N  26  66  20w 

Reviewed  by  G.  O.  Kent 

Am  Hist  R  72:172  O  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:133  Je  ’66  350w 
“The  author  announces  his  praiseworthy  in¬ 
tention  to  be  objective  and  state  as  mere  hypo¬ 
thesis  what  is  unsupported  by  documentation. 
But  these  are  loaded  hypotheses,  imputing 
cowardice  or  pro-German  partiality.  •  •  •  1ms  is 
not  objective  handling.  .  .  .  Yet  the  book  is  in¬ 
tellectual  and  stimulating  and  a  serious  con¬ 
tribution  to  contemporary  history.  Ambrose 

AR1US  .Best  Sell  26:96  Je  1  ’66  320w 

Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Mayer  n 

Book  Week  p7  Je  5  66  lOOOw 

Choice  3:787  N  ’66  170W 
Economist  221:166  O  8  ’66  650w 
“[This!  book  is  unemotional  in  tone.  [The 
author]  presents  the  admittedly,  incomplete  evi¬ 
dence  accessible  to  him,  providing  a  useful  in- 


FRIEDMAN,  ARTHUR,  ed.  Collected  works. 
See  Goldsmith,  O. 


FRIEDMAN,  BRUCE  JAY.  Black  angels;  stories. 

188p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-24029 

A  second  collection  of  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  A  Mother’s  Kisses  (BRD  1964).  All 
but  one  of  these  sixteen  stories  have  been 
previously  published  in  Esquire,  Playboy,  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Review,  and  other  periodicals. 


Reviewed  by  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  26:233  O  1  '66  230w 


Reviewed  by  Robie  Macauley 

Book  Week  p4  S  25  '66  550w 
‘No  one  story  towers  above  the  others  in 
Bruce  Jay  Friedman’s  new  collection;  they  are 
all  equally  coated  with  bitterness  and  bril¬ 
liance,  and  a  kick  that  surprises  even  when 
it  is  expected.  His  fourth  book  following  in  the 
acclaim  of  Stern  [BRD  1963]  ...  is  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  surface  for  its  Jewish  milieu: 
its  characters  rarely  mention  their  nominal 
religion,  but  the  feeling  of  an  alien  stance  in  a 
boxed-in  world  remains.  ...  In  capturing  their 
resiliency  and  illogical  zest,  Friedman  has  again 
painted  a  universe  that  is  painful  and  enter¬ 
taining,  Jewish  and  science-fiction,  gimmicky 
and  real.  It  is  an  achievement  worth  talking 
about.”  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  85:297  D  9  ’66  800w 


“Each  [story]  shows  a  clever  presentation 
of  ideas  and  a  completely  unexpected  ending. 
Satire  is  ever  present  and  is  best  displayed  in 
‘Black  Angels’  and  ‘The  Investor.’  Just  as  in 
his  other  novels  and  short  stories,  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man’s  predilection  for  sex  and  smutty  language 
is  present  in  this  collection.  It  might  make 
money  but  it  adds  nothing  of  literary  value.” 
Rita  Estok 

Library  J  91:3765  Ag  ’66  80w 
“Friedman’s  collection  is  black  humor  in 
full  range:  glittering  with  brilliant  invention, 
destructive  of  literary  convention  and  with  as 
questionable  a  future  as  a  1941  Hudson  Terra- 
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FRIEDMAN,  B.  J. — Continued 
plane.  Black  humor  goes  places  on  gutbusters 
and  shockers  because  it  chooses  to  compete 
imaginatively  with  a  factual  world  beyond 
‘reality.’  .  .  .  Like  most  black  humorists, 

Friedman  has  the  action  but  not  the  bleeding 
characters.  He  creates  few  authentic  indivi¬ 
duals.  .  .  .  His  characters  merge  into  a  com¬ 
posite  disturbed  Everyman.  .  .  .  He  is  trying 
to  make  our  new  intrinsic  fiction.  To  disarm 
death,  erotic  disloyalty,  matrimonial  doom,  to 
laugh  at  them.  To  discover  the  truth  of  our 
situation  and  expand  it  billboard- size.  Friedman 
succeeds.  He's  a  very  funny  guy.  Like  poetry, 
his  black  humor  leads  us  to  infer  personal 
truths  from  his  ambiguous  stories.”  Webster 
Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  2  ’66  900w 
Newsweek  68:116  S  26  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:31  S  24  ’66  400w 


FRIEDMAN,  MAURICE,  ed.  &  tr.  Knowledge 
of  man.  See  Buber,  M. 


Friel]  relies  heaviiy  on  dialogue,  and  this  in¬ 
creases  the  impression  of  impersonality.  .  .  . 
However  we  do  not,  finally,  have  much  sense  of 
a  searching  or  transforming  view  of  life  behind 
these  tales.” 

TLS  p361  Ap  28  ’66  130w 


FRIEND,  THEODORE.  Between  two  empires; 
the  ordeal  of  the  Philippines,  1929-1946.  312p 
il  maps  $7.50  Yale  univ.  press 
991  Philippine  Islands — History.  Nationalism 

65-12541 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BHD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Sturtevant 

Am  Hist  R  71:653  Ja  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Jacobini 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1066  D  ’65  600w 
Reviewed  by  13.  V.  Hart 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:178  My  ’66  500w 
Yale  R  55:XVHI  spring  ’66  700w 


FRIEDMAN,  ROSLYN.  Abroad  on  her  own. 
192p  $3.95  Doubleday 

910.2  Travel  66-12820 

The  book  includes  “chapters  of  general  ad¬ 
vice  such  as  planning  a  trip,  whether  alone 
or  with  a  group,  what  to  wear,  what  to  do, 
packing,  and  so  on.  But  the  emphasis  is  def¬ 
initely  on  glamour,  meeting  men,  how  to'  han¬ 
dle  them  and  having  a  good  time.”  (Library  J) 


“For  the  [woman]  who  is  out  for  fun  and 
entertainment,  this  is  the  book.  Written  in  a 
breezy,  diverting  style,  this  is  for  general 
travel  collections.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  91:1419  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
“In  spite  of  [the]  blurb  and  the  female- 
magazine  journalistic  style  Mrs.  Friedman  em¬ 
ploys,  this  happens  to  be  a  good  book  in  that 
it  accomplishes  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  It  in¬ 
forms  the  reader  honestly  and  directly  about 
the  problems  that  face  a  young  or  gracefully 
middle-aging  woman  who  travels  abroad 
alone.”  P.  J.  C.  Friedlander 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  5  ’66  260w 


FRIEL,  BRIAN.  The  gold  in  the  sea.  187p  $4.50 
Doubleday 

66-20969 

“This  brings  together  stories  first  published 
in  The  New  Yorker,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Critic,  with  the  addition  of  two  new  stories. 
[The]  author  of  The  Saucer  of  Larks  [BRD 
1962]  transports  the  reader  to  the  countryside 
of  Ireland  and  involves  him  in  the  unfolding 
of  tales  which  mirror  the  customs  and  heritage 
of  the  land.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  does  not  have  the  same  comic 
genius  as  Sean  O’Faoldin  and  the  late  Frank 
O’Connor,  though  one  story  in  the  present  col¬ 
lection,  ‘The  Death  of  a  Scientific  Humanist,’ 
ranks  with  the  funniest  they  have  written,  and 
the  dialogue  in  the  title  story  will  delight  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  listened  to  Irish  blathering. 
His  talent,  rather,  is  for  the  bitter-sweet  aspects 
of  life  and  he  excels  at  evoking  them.  There  is 
not  much  plot  in  any  of  these  stories.  Where 
the  slice  of  life  chosen  by  the  author  ends, 
there  the  story  closes.  .  .  .  Readers  who  would 
enjoy  short  stories  by  an  accomplished  and 
sensitive  literary  craftsman  will  find  this  book 
more  than  entertaining.”  Francis  Canavan 
America  115:359  S  24  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:234  O  1  ’66  150w 
Critic  25:116  O  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Friel’s  twin  achievements  are  his  high 
degree  of  compassionate  objectivity  toward  his 
characters  and  the  evoking  of  moods  of  time 
and  place.  One  could  shiver  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sea  at  night  in  ‘The  Gold  in  the  Sea,’ 
or  sigh  for  the  gulf  which  separates  a  mother 
and  son  in‘The  First  of  My  Sins.’  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  of  high  and  even  quality,  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  art  of  the  short  story.  Highly 
recommended.”  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  91:3766  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  V.  Kelleher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p65  O  16  ’66  250w 
“Perhaps  the  narrow  horizons  of  Irish  life 
encourage  precision  of  focus;  certainly  every¬ 
thing  here  has  been  watched  closely.  .  .  .  [Brian 


FRIENDS,  SOCIETY  OF.  American  Friends 
service  committee.  Peace  in  Vietnam;  a  new 
approach  in  Southeast  Asia;  a  report  prepared 
for  the  American  Friends  service  committee. 
112p  $3  Hill  &  Wang 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam. 

Viet  Nam — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Viet 

Nam — Politics  and  government  66-19529 
“  ‘The  Vietnam  Working  Party’  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee  argues  here 
that  American  forces  should  withdraw  from 
Vietnam.”  (Library  J)  “In  the  view  of  the 
authors  it  is  not  Communism,  but  nationalism 
that  is  irresistible  in  Asia.  If  these  have  be¬ 
come  bound  together,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
accept  both.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  book  is  a  tract,  giving  pages  to  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Communist  Chinese  motives  and 
to  insufficiently  documented  Southeast  Asian 
dislike  of  American  ‘interference.’  The  book’s 
core  is  an  8.-page.  chapter,  ‘Possibilities  for  a 
Settlement,’  in  which  steps  for  American  with- 
drawal  are  spelled  out  in  10  points  of  reference 
Point  7  deals  summarily  with  the  problem  of 
refugees  (not  mentioning,  however,  the  refugees 
from  North  Vietnam  in  South  Vietnam  or  other 
opponets  of  Communism).  .  .  .  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Viet¬ 
nam  and  a  'selected  bibliography  in  which  10 
of  the  34  items  are  about  China  and  in  which 
the  United  States  government  position  on 
Vietnam  is  well  buried.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:2851  Je  1  ’66  190w 
“This  short  book  .  .  .  examines  the  United 
States'  role  in  Vietnam,  and  finds  it  politically 
disastrous  and  morally  outrageous  The  book 
is  tightly  written,  compelling  and  usually  one¬ 
sided.  It  has  a  breath-taking  moral  certitude 
that  makes  it.  especially  trenchant  as  criticism. 
This  makes  it  rather  less  convincing  as  an 
advocate  of  alternative  policies.  ...  [it  is 
suggested  that]  a  program  of  settlement  could 
be  worked  out.  This  would  include  a  super¬ 
vised  cease-fire,  a  new  Geneva  Conference,  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  coalition  government 
including  Saigon  and  N.L.F.  representatives, 
the  introduction  of  international  peace-keeping 
forces,  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  Northern 
forces,  elections  and  an  international  guarantee 
of  Vietnamese  neutrality.  .  .  What  is  being 
proposed  is  a  dignified  surrender  It  might  have 
been  more  in  keeping  with  the  authors’  hon¬ 
esty  of  intent  to  have  pointed  this  out  plainly.’’ 
Richard  Eder 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  17  ’66  750w 


FRINK,  MAURICE.  Photographer  on  an  army 
mule,  by  Maurice  Frink  with  Casey  E 
Barthelmess.  151p  il-  $6.95  Univ.  of  Okla. 
press 

B  or  92  Barthelmess,  Christian.  Frontier 
and  pioneer  life— The  West  65-24202 

This  “is  the  story  of  Christian  Barthelmess, 
Army  bandsman .on  the  frontier  [during  the 
period  1876-1903],  whose  hobbies  included 
ethnology  and  (particularly)  photography,  told 
by.  his  son,  and  .  .  .  an  ex-newspaperman.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


This  book  is  an  indication  of  the  historical 
character  and  value  of  pictures  mainly  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  post-Civil  War  West.  They  de¬ 
pict  army  life,  Indians  (including  Apache 
scouts)  and  Indian  dwellings,  and  portraits  of 
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Indian  chiefs.  [Barthelmess’]  photography  ia 
of  remarkably  high  quality.  The  text  .  .  . 
provides  necessary  and  meaningful  biographi¬ 
cal  information. 

J  Am  Hist  52:881  Mr  '66  150w 


This  book  can  hardly  be  called  essential 
except  for  comprehensive  collections  on  the 
West,  and  yet  it  has  its  moments.  .  .  . 

[Barthelmess  ]  photographs  are  seldom  if  ever 
art  although  his  Indian  portraits  are  better 
than  his  snapshotlike  group  pictures  and  Army 
post  scenes.  Yet  this  quality  is  perhaps  the 
value  of  the  book.  It  documents  the  other  side 
of  frontier  Army  life.  Army  service  was  not 
all  blood-soaked  battle  nor  even  booze-soaked 
boredom.  .  .  .  Thus,  it  is  low-keyed  Western 
Americana.  It  may  prove  a  bore  to  fans  of  the 
‘bang- bang’  school  but  mature  readers  may  be 
intrigued  by  the  new  view  it  offers  of  life  at 
Forts  Apache  and  Keogh.”  Richard  Dillon 
Library  J  91:938  F  15  ‘66  170w 


FRISCH,  MAX.  A  wilderness  of  mirrors;  tr. 
from  the  German  by  Michael  Bullock.  304p 
$6  Random  house 

65-21225 

The  characters  in  the  novel  are  “Enderlin, 
who  finds  it  so  difficult  to  make  a  decision; 
Gantenbein.  who  puts  on  dark  glasses  and 
pretends  to  be  blind;  Lila,  the  actress;  .  .  .  and 
Camilla,  the  call  girl.  .  .  .  Gantenbein  is  the 
main  character  and  his  successfully  pretended 
blindness  allows  him  to  see  people  behave 
‘naturally’  because  they  believe  themselves  un¬ 
observed.  At  the  bottom  of  Gantenbein’ s  ad¬ 
ventures  and  the  stories  within  the  story  lie 
a  universal  question  [who  am  I?]  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  wish  [to  live  a  different  life]. 
.  .  .  Frisch’s  characters  are  given  the  freedom 
of  new  beginnings.  They  find  out  that,  what¬ 
ever  roads  they  take,  they  remain  what  they 
were.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Mein  Name  sei  Gantenbein. 


Reviewed  by  James  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  19  ’66  370w 
Choice  3:413  J1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  13  ’65 
600w 

Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Hirseh 

Library  J  91:2872  Je  1  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

New  Repub  154:25  Ap  30  66  1250w 

“[The  author]  attempts  to  investigate  the 
idea,  evidently  Nietzsche’s,  that  we  invent 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  If  only,  in  the 
first  place,  the  author  had  invented  people 
with  whom  we  could  associate,  rather  than 
have  his  narrator  do  the  capricious  inventing 
and  continual  reinventing,  then  we  might  have 
had  a  foundation  for  such  an  inquiry,  instead 
of  what  comes  off  as  tedious  tinkering  with 
an  abstraction.  The  book  ia  something  like  an 
eternal  rehearsal  of  a  bad  play.  .  .  .  This 
un-novel,  with  its  extemporaneous,  conjectural 
creation  of  characters — engaged,  by  the  way, 
in  quite  conventional  situations — merely  makes 
the  simple  difficult.  ...  In  his  laborious  and 
ineffective  investigation  of  Identity,  lost — and 
losing  us — in  the  wilderness  of  his  words, 
Frisch  becomes  a  tardy  bore  at  the  Kafka- 
klatsch.”  R.  P.  Brickner  „  „„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  20  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  42:172  Ap  2  ’66  420w 

Newsweek  67:96B  F  14  ’66  440w 

"A  Wilderness  of  Mirrors  is  most  interesting, 
but  disappointingly  thin.  Relations  that  are 
merely  personal  are  not  personal  relations  at 
all.  The  novel  says  as  much,  indeed,,  but  comes 
close  to  being  defeated  by  its  subject  never¬ 
theless.  The  mystic’s  vision  expands  to  en- 
compass  God;  the  neurotics  contracts  to  a 
point,  a  theoretical  locus  without  dimensions. 
The  art  that  deals  with .  the  obsessions .  of 
neurosis  from  the  neurotic’s  Point  of  view 
grows  less  and  less  sustaining.  Mr.  Michael 
Bullock’s  translation  is  excellent.”  Emile 

CaPOuyaSat  R  49.38  F  26  ’66  950w 

“Herr  Max  Frisch’s  latest  novel  has  now 
appeared  in  a  crisp  and  reliable  translation. 
...  Of  all  Herr  Frisch’s  novels  and  plays,  this 
anti-novel  or  non-novel  is  the  most  radically 
experimental  and  the  most  controversial.  The 
English  title  points  to  its  central  concern  with 
problems  of  identity— a  concern  evident  not 


only  in  the  theme,  plot  and  characterization 
of  the  work,  but  also  in  its  structure,  since 
the  narrator’s  function  is  subjected  to  an 
examination  so  rigorous  that  the  very  unities 
of  fiction  are  repeatedly  broken  or  suspended.” 

TLS  p!007  N  11  '65  120w 


FRISCH,  O.  R.  Working  with  atoms.  96p  il 
$3.50  Basic  bks. 

539.76  Nuclear  physics — Juvenile  literature. 

Atoms — Juvenile  literature  66-18154 

A  view  of  the  advances  “that  were  made  in 
man’s  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  behavior 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  during  the  1930's 
and  1940’s.  The  names  Fermi,  Hahn,  Strassman, 
Meitner,  Curie,  and  Frisch  are  prominent  in 
this  book,  and  .  .  .  Dr.  Frisch  has  put  down 
his  own  involvement  in  the  discoveries  and 
thoughts  concerning  their  implications.  We 
learn  of  the  discovery  of  the  neutron,  the  fis¬ 
sion  reaction  (named  nuclear  fission  by  Frisch), 
the  ‘chain’  reaction,  the  nuclear  reactor.  [In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  ’66 
130w 

“Readers  who  have  some  knowledge  of  atomic 
structure  will  get  the  most  from  this  book; 
however,  even  raw  beginners  will  be  thrilled  by 
the  story.  Dr.  Frisch  writes  with  reserve,  mak¬ 
ing  no  effort  to  excite.  However,  the  perspective 
he  is  able  to  bring  into  these  years  of  leaping 
growth  is  exciting.  .  .  .  There  should  have  been 
a  list  of  books  suggested  for  further  reading. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading, 
since  Frisch  and  the  others  worked  with  the 
nuclei  of  atoms,  not  with  the  whole  atom,  but 
this  is  a  minor  matter.  The  book  is  clear.  It 
contains  sketches  by  the  author.  Type  face  is 
legible;  spacing  is  good.  All  in  all,  a  highly 
readable  and  informative  book.”  F.  M  Branley 
Library  J  91:5249  O  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  70:753  N  12  ’65  20w 
“[This  book] — especially  valuable  since  it  is 
told  at  first  hand — is  a  brilliant  account  at 
elementary  level  by  Professor  Frisch  of  research 
into  atomic  structure,  nuclear  fission  and  the 
use  of  nuclear  power.  As  for  the  bomb,  there 
is  the  sage  note  that  ‘most  scientists  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  working  on  such  a  terrible 
weapon  in  peacetime,  and  many  of  us  didn’t 
want  to  do  it  at  all’.” 

TLS  pll56  D  9  ’65  70w 


FRISCHAUER,  WILLI.  The  grand  hotels  of 
Europe  [Eng  title:  An  hotel  is  like  a  woman 
—the  grand  hotels  of  Europe].  255p  il  $6 
Coward-  McCann 

647  Hotels,  motels,  etc. — Europe 

65-25506 

“[In  this]  personally  conducted  grand  tour 
.  .  .  [Willi  Frischauer  writes]  about  the 
cellars,  the  cuisine  and  .  .  .  the  clientele 
of  ten  of  Europe’s  most  fabulous  hostelries.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Chapters  are  not  literary  masterpieces  but 
they  are  profiles  as  seen  by  the  writer  who 
knows  all  [the  hotels]  well.  .  .  .  Mr.  Frisch¬ 
auer  has  very  good  reasons  for  his  first  choices 
and  he  gives  most  entertaining  details  of  life 
in  all  ten.  .  .  .  This  very  entertaining  and 
useful  book  is  to  be  added  if  the  budget  is 
large.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:5392  D  15  ’65  160w 

“The  hotels’  peculiar  charms  elude  [Mr. 
Frischauer],  and  their  histories  grow  turbid 
in  his  recounting.  .  .  .  The  Old  World’s 
public  palaces,  valiantly  holding  out  against 
the  mid-century’s  creeping  Hiltonism,  deserve 
foGttBF  M 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  23  ’66  150w 

“Austrian-born  Willi  Frischauer  radiates 
reverent,  nostalgic  bliss  in  this  grand  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Europe’s  plushest  hotels  and  most 
gilded  spas.  .  .  .  Like  a  Cholly  Knickerbocker 
mit  schlag,  he  rips  off  amusing  anecdotes 
about  royalty  and  wealth;  .  .  .  sifts  the  history 
of  the  Ritz  Hotel’s  famous  bar  (‘Le  Club’)  .  .  . 
[and  gives]  cameos  of  old  grande  dames  like 
Anna  Sacher,  founder  of  Vienna’s  Hotel  Sach- 
er.  who  originated  oak-and-damask  priv<6e 
dining-trysting  rooms,  complete  with  cham¬ 
pagne,  low,  smoldering  lights  and  violins.” 

Newsweek  67:67  Ja  10  ’66  310w 
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FROMM,  ERICH.  You  shall  be  as  gods;  a  radical 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its 
tradition.  240p  $4.95  Holt 

221.6  Bible.  O.T.— Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  Judaism  66-22066 

The  author,  now  professor  of  psychoanalysis 
at  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  ‘‘main¬ 
tains  that  the  logical  consequences  of  Jewisn 
monotheism  is  nontheistic  humanism.  .  .  .  [He] 
takes  the  concepts  of  god,  man,  history,  sm  and 
repentance,  and  shows  their  development  through 
the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings 
[to  illustrate]  .  .  .  man’s  relation  to  Ood  and  to 
freedom.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘[The  author]  justifies  his  highly  selective  use 
of  these  writings  by  saying  he  has  presented  one 
of  the  two  contradictory  trends  (humanism  and 
theism)  found  in  all  Jewish  thought.  The  legiti¬ 
macy  of  this  method  is  extremely  questionable, 
but  his  conclusions  and  clear  presentation  [are 
of].  .  .interest.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  91:5623  N  15  ’66  ISOw 
‘‘His  chapter  on  the  Hebrews’  struggle  against 
Pharaoh  is  rich  in  the  kind  of  psychological  in¬ 
sight  that  made  Escape  From  Freedom  [BRD 
1941]  his  most  durable  book.  For  Fromm,  the 
concept  of  God  is  a  means  of  man’s  self- 
understanding.  .  .  .  [This  book]  speaks  volubly 
to  the  condition  of  man.  It  is  a  very  cool 
book  for  a  cool  world,  suggesting  that  the 
humanist’s  [way]  is,  quite  without  special 
pleading,  a  radically  contemporary  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  path  charted  by  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets.  It  is  also  a  cogent  reminder 
that  the  Jewish  legacy  .  .  .  [still]  challenges 
Christianity’s  pretensions.  .  .  .  [It]  makes  ab¬ 
sorbing  reading,  studded  as  it  is  with  rabbinic 
aphorisms,  hasidic  anecdotes  and  other  gems  of 
Jewish  insight.”  W.  R.  Miller 

New  Repub  155:29  N  26  ’66  650w 


“Fromm’s  program  is  a  bold  one,  to  sketch  out 
a  ‘non-theistic  interpretation’  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Talmud,  Maimonides  and  the  Plasidic 
masters.  He  believes,  in  fact,  that  his  work  is 
a  logical  extension  of  this  tradition.  .  .  .  By  the 
time  he  gets  to  Fromm’s  final  chapters,  ‘The 
Way:  Halakha’  and  ‘The  Psalms,’  the  reader  will 
have  a  sense  of  excitement  accompanied  by  a 
growing  suspicion  that  he  is  really  listening  not 
to  Moses  or  Maimonides  but  to  Erich  Fromm. 
Even  the  most  expansive  may  feel  that  Fromm 
is  not  so  much  probing  the  unconscious  of  a 
series  of  dead  rabbis  as  using  their  words  as  a 
take-off  point  for  telling  us  his  own  religious 
ideas.”  Harvey  Cox 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  N  27  ’66  950w 


FROM  ME,  ALLAN.  The  ability  to  love.  366p 
$5.95  Farrar,  Straus 

152.4  Love.  Sex  65-10922 

“This  is  a  book  about  our  efforts  to  reach 
each  other  and  develop  meaningful  relationships. 
.  .  .  [It]  attempts  ...  to  study  love,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  we  see  how  we  ourselves  improve 
or  impair  its  role  in  our  lives.”  (Pref) 


"There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  this 
book,  but  it  is  readable  and  may  prove  helpful 
to  many  readers  searching  for  life’s  meaning. 
No  one  will  disagree  with  Dr.  Fromme’s  con¬ 
clusion:  ‘perhaps  it  is  more  helpful  to  think  not 
of  the  ability  to  love,  but  of  the  ability  to 
remain  loving.’  Generally  recommended.”  E.  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  90:657  F  1  ’65  230w 
“Mr  Fromme  writes  as  a  psychologist  and 
psychotherapist  and  though  he  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  naive,  and  sometimes  states  the 
obvious,  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  a 
man  who  writes  about  love  because  he  feels  it 
and  because  he  has  something  of  his  own  to  say 
rather  than  because  the  subject  would  assure 
him  of  continuing  royalty  cheques.  He  writes 
with  common  sense  and  humanity,  and  if  noth¬ 
ing  he  says  is  startlingly  new,  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  worth  saying  again  in  these  terms.” 

TLS  p577  Je  30  ’66  llOw 


FROST,  RICHARD.  The  circus  villains.  55p 
$3.75  Ohio  univ.  press 

811  65-24647 

In  this  first  volume  of  thirty- eight  poems 
“the  subject  matter  is  made  up  largely  of  re¬ 
collections  of  childhood,  past  events,  or  people 
who  have  helped  shape  the  writer’s  sensibility.” 
(Va  Q  R) 


“Despite  many  felicitous  phrases  and  syn¬ 
tactical  tautness,  there  are  few  signs  of  un¬ 
mistakable  lyric  intensity  or  of  its  countervail¬ 
ing  force,  intellectual  tension.  Frost  shows 
signs  of  a  potentially  expert  workman  in  light 


verse.  .  .  .  The  volume  might  be  useful  to 
show  modem  tricks  of  synesthesia  and.  hal¬ 
lucinatory  displacement  of  images,  but  it  is  not 
recommended  for  small  collections.  .  .  .  The 
volume  reads  like  an  accomplished  but  undis¬ 
tinguished  miscellany.  The  most  successful 
poems  are  minor  achievements  deserving  better 
companions.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:121  Ap  ’66  150w 


“The  unpretentious  surfaces  of  these  first 
poems  would  have  pleased  Wordsworth  or  the 
Pound  who  said  that  ‘Poetry  should  be  at 
least  as  well  written  as  prose.’  Nowhere  in  the 
volume  does  one  run  into  the  forced  figure,  the 
unconvincing  gesture,  the  elegance  which  too 
often  conceals  poverty  of  emotion.  .  .  .  With  a 
diction  that  is  plain,  almost  spare.  Frost  (like 
that  other  Frost  he  is  fated  to  follow)  makes 
the  ordinary  somehow  extraordinary.  We  care 
because  he  honestly  cares.  The  book  is  ‘promis¬ 
ing’  because,  having  recreated  his  own  past, 
the  poet  can  now  begin  to  create  his  present.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcvi  summer  ’66  120w 


FROST,  ROBERT.  Interviews  with  Robert 
Frost;  ed.  by  Edward  Connery  Lathem.  295p 
$7.50  Holt 

818  66-11570 

This  compilation  by  the  associate  librarian  of 
Dartmouth  College  is  selected  from  over  sixty 
sources  and  is  arranged  chronologically  from 
1915  through  1962.  Most  of  the  interviews  “are 
from  newspapers,  with  a  scattering  from  jour¬ 
nals.  television  programs,  and  student  publica¬ 
tions.  Geographically  they  are  mostly  Amer¬ 
ican,  with  some  .  .  .  by-lined  in  such  widely 
separated  countries  as  Brazil  and  Russia.” 
(Library  J) 


Choice  3:901  D  '66  80w 

“In  all,  Frost’s  remarkable  ability  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  without  becoming  a  bore  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  although  the  journalistic  format 
throughout  forces  a  kind  of  aphoristic  quality 
on  the  poet,  and  there  are  often  varying 
degrees  of  trustworthiness  as  to  what  Frost 
may  actually  hav°  said.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of 
good  quotable  stuff  on:  forming  libraries,  space, 
politics,  and  poetry.  This  book  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  university  and  public  libraries  as  a 
chronicle  of  our  times  in  the  conversation  of 
one  of  the  finest  talkers  we  have  had.”  C.  W. 
Mann 

Library  J  91:3431  J1  '66  200w 
“The  fact  is  that  all  Robert  Frost’s  views 
were  interviews  in  the  root  sense  of  the  word: 
they  were  reciprocal,  dramatic  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  his  imagination  and  the  world  he  lived 
in.  There  was  room  in  his  imagination  to 
qualify  any  solemnity.  .  .  .  And  that  is  why 
even  the  most  fatuous  reporters  came  through 
an  interview  with  Robert  Frost  better  than 
they  deserved.  It  is  also  why  the  large-minded 
reporters  come  out  so  close  to  such  literary 
interviewers  as  Cleanth  Brooks,  Robert  Penn 
Warren.  Cecil  Day  Lewis  or  Mark  Harris.  %  .  . 
And  running  through  all  the  prose  selections 
(as  well  as  in  the  best  interviews)  is  the  con¬ 
cern  for  play  in  the  system,  play  as  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  tightness  that  makes  friction  and 
freezeup.”  Armour  Craig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  24  ’66  900w 
“[This  book]  impressed  me  chiefly  because  it 
indicates  how  dull  most  newspaper  interview¬ 
ing  is.  The  early  interviewers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  young  reporters  who  saw  a  chance 
of  making  a  story  out  of  this  eccentric  fellow. 
By  and  large  they  didn’t  know  the  right  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  and  couldn’t  accurately  set  down 
Frost’s  answers.  Every  now  and  then  the 
quality  of  the  man  comes  through,  but  not 
often  And  even  in  later  years,  when  the  inter¬ 
viewers  were  likely  to  be  better  informed,  they 
were  sometimes  overawed  and  did  not  know 
how  to  cope  with  Frost’s  playfulness.  The 
Selected  Prose  [BRD  1966],  though  surprisingly 
meager,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  some  of  its 
pieces  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
Frost.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:23  J1  9  ’66  5-50w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxii  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


FROST,  ROBERT.  Selected  prose  of  Robert 
Frost:  ed.  by  Hyde  Cox  and  Edward  Connery 
Lathem.  119p  $4.50  Holt 

818  66-10268 
In  “most  of  the  essays  and  introductions 
there  are  three  recurring  themes:  the  nature  of 
poetry  .  .  .  religion  .  .  .  and  politics.”  (Sat  R) 


“Frost’s  prose  is  far  below  his  poetry,  yet  it 
is  engaging,  more  so  perhaps  because  we  know 
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what  the  man  could  do  with  a  pen.  The  15 
scraps  ‘selected’  here  will  be  needed  by  libraries 
until  Frost’s  complete  prose  is  published.  Un¬ 
dergraduates  will  gain  some,  but  not  enough, 
insight  to  Frost’s  aesthetics  and  philosophy  in 
this  volume.” 

Choice  3:901  D  '66  80w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  8  ’66 
440w 


‘‘Considering  the  bulk,  and  number,  of  some 
of  the  recent  volumes  of  collections  of  what 
Robert  Frost  said,  .  .  .  this  slender  volume  of 
what  Robert  Frost  wrote  in  prose,  is  something 
of  a  contrast.  The  great  discursive  talker  is 
here  presented  as  a  miniaturist  of  large 
thoughts,  a  carefully-balanced  fashioner  of  the 
striking  phrase.  .  .  .  The  editors,  skilled  in 
Frost  lore,  have  wisely  limited  themselves  to  a 
minimum  of  commentary,  and  the  book  has 
something  of  the  gem-like  quality  of  which 
Frost  approved,  whether  he  found  it  in  a 
poem  or  a  baseball  stadium.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  C.  W  Ivlann 

Library  J  91:4116  S  15  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Armour  Craig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  24  ’66  800w 
“The  Selected  Prose,  though  surprisingly 
meager,  is  more  satisfactory  [than  Interviews 
with  Robert  Frost.  BRD  1966],  and  some  of  its 
pieces  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
Frost.  ‘The  Figure  a  Poem  Makes’  and  Ihe 
Constant  Symbol’  are  both  familiar  and  im¬ 
portant.  'Education  by  Poetry’  discusses  wisely 
the  role  of  metaphor  in  life  as  well  as  litera¬ 
ture.  and  the  introduction  to  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson’s  posthumous  King  Jasper  is  generous 
and  discerning.  .  .  .  Then  there  is  the  lively 
and  amusing  account  of  an  All-Stars  baseball 
game  that  he  wrote  for  Sports  Illustrated  m 
1956.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:23  J1  9  ’66  550w 


FROSTICK,  MICHAEL,  jt.  auth.  A  history  of 
the  world’s  racing  cars.  See  Hough,  R. 


There  is.  in  addition,  a  prehistory  dating  all 
the  way  back  to  ancient  Egypt.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
includes  all  of  the  important  personages 
(Richard  Carlile,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  Annie 
Besant,  Marie  Slopes,  Margaret  Sanger)  and 
the  notable  trials.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Mr.  Peter  Fryer,  looking  around  for  a  topi¬ 
cal  subject  about  which  to  write  a  book  that 
would  sell  well,  decided  that  birth  control  was 
all  the  rage.  The  publisher’s  jacket  discloses 
the  intent — the  market  value  of  eroticism  has 
not  been  neglected.  .  .  .  We  hear  about  old 
magic  contraceptives  .  .  .  while  the  ‘pill’  and 
the  intra-uterine  device,  which  are  both  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  may  turn  the  course  of  history,  are 
hardly  mentioned  and  are  not  even  in  the  Index. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Fryer  quite  fails  to  give  the  Catholic 
Church  its  importance  as  a  brake  on  scientific 
thinking  concerning  population,  or  the  Anglican 
Church  its  due  as  a  fillip.”  Barbara  Cadbury 
Canadian  Forum  46:93  jl  '66  950w 
"Despite  the  fact  that  this  history  stops 
short — the  introduction  of  the  oral  contracep¬ 
tive  is  acknowledged  but  not  dealt  with — and 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  British  orientation,  Fry¬ 
er’s  book  should  receive  favorable  consideration 
by  college  librarians  as  a  useful  supplement 
to  N.  Himes’  Medical  History  of  Contraception 
[BRD  1936]  which  is  the  classic  history  on  the 
subject.” 

Choice  3:821  N  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  83:686  My  25  ’66  30w 
“Sophisticated  and  witty  in  tone.  .  .  .  While 
Mr.  Fiyer’s  work  Is  sometimes  uneven  and 
hastily  patched  together,  he  presents  for  the 
Interested  layman  heretofore  scattered  inform¬ 
ation  on  one  part  of  social  history  in  an 
accurate,  readable  book  that  is  recommended 
for  public  and  college  libraries.”  Louise  Giles 
Library  J  91:3229  Je  15  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Madeleine  Simms 

New  Statesman  71:22  Ja  7  ’66  250w 
TLS  p577  Je  30  ’66  400w 


FRY,  ROGER.  Seurat.  See  Seurat,  G.  P. 

FRYE,  RICHARD  N.  Bukhara;  the  medieval 
achievement.  209p  maps  $2.75  Umv.  of  Okla. 
press 

958  Bukhara.  Civilization,  Iranian  65-24200 
A  study  of  “Bukhara,  the  center  of  the  New 
Persian  renaissance  in  the  tenth  century  .  .  . 
Lwhere]  the  New  Persian  language,  the  tongue 
of  Omar  Khyyam,  Sa’id.  and  Hafiz,  first 
bloomed.  .  .  .  The  principal  city  in  an  oasis  m 
the  desert,  Bukhara  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  674.  ...  By  the  year  1000  A. D.  the 
story  .  .  .  shifts,  as  the  Karakhamd  Turkish 
conquerors  overcame  the  Iranians,  ana  Bukhara 
and  the  lands  surrounding  it  became  Turkestan. 
.  .  .  Today  Bukhara  is  the  capital  of  Uzbek 
.  .  .  [in]  tile  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author  is  .Aga 
Khan  professor  of  Iranian  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Frye  attempts  to  present  a  panorama  of 
the  development  of  Bukhara  but  unfortunately 
expei’iences  a  paucity  of  source,  material.  As  a 
result  Bukhara  all  too  often  is  subjected  to 
the  realm  of  conjecture  and  speculation.  As  it 
this  were  not  enough,  the  work  lacks  chrono¬ 
logical  organization  and  the  helter-skelter  ap¬ 
proach  would  certainly  plague  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  student  in  need  of  more  information.  What 
is  most  shocking,  however,  is  the  author  s 
violation  of  the  basic  rules  of  English  grammar 
and  the  fundamentals  of  the  writing  of  history. 
Choice  3:158  Ap  '66  90w 
“Although  Mr.  Frye  is  a  competent  authority, 
this  volume  is  not  as  well  written  nor  suited 
to  its  audience  as  are  the  others  m  the  [Cen¬ 
ters  of  Civilization  series].  .  .  .  The  compres¬ 
sion  of  historical  detail,  the  frequency  of  un¬ 
familiar  names  and  the  unfamiliar  spelling  of 
known  names  (Chinggis  kagan  for  Genghis 
Khan;  Ibn  Sina  for  Avicenna),  Mr.  Frye  s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  linguistic  minutiae,  and  his 
lapses  into  awkward  expression  detract  from 
the  readability  of  the  book.  .  .  .  rRecommended] 
for  all  but  very  small  libraries.”  R.  E.  Stevens 
Library  J  90:4774  N  1  ’65  180w 


FRYER,  PETER.  The  birth  controllers.  384p  il 
$6.95  Stein  &  Day 

613.94  Birth  control — History  66-17152 

“A  biographical  history  of  birth  control .  in 
England  and  America  .  .  .  from  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  in  the  1820’s  up  to  the  1960  s. 


FRYER,  W.  R.  Republic  or  restoration  in 
France?  1794-7;  the  politics  of  French  royal¬ 
ism.  with  particular  reference  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  A.  B.  J.  d’Andrd.  330p  pi  $10 
Barnes  &  Noble 

944.04  France — History — Revolution,  1789- 
1799.  Andre.  Antoine  Balthasar  Joseph  d’ 

[65-9140] 

“Tills  monograph  reconstiucts  the  action  of 
a  constitutional  and  parliamentary  royalist, 
D’AndrS,  and  his  political  patron,  William 
Wickham,  the  British  envoy  in  Bern.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  based  upon  some  sixty  unpublished 
letters  from  D’ Andre  and  upon  Wickham’s  re¬ 
ports.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  ‘Anglo-royalist  conspiracy’  .  .  .  has 
never  been  examined  in  such  detail.  The  story 
is  well  told  and  amply  elaborated:  its  clarity 
is  heightened  by  a  narrow  focus  upon  a  single 
series  of  episodes  reflected  in  the  Wickham 
papers.  .  .  .  The  documentary  base  [of  the 
earlier  part]  is  limited.”  Philip  Dawson 
Am  Hist  R  71:976  Ap  ’66  300w 
Choice  3:354  Je  ’66  250w 
‘‘[This  political  history  has!  more  to  say 
about  British  aims  than  about  French  reactions 
to  them.  .  .  .  [The  reader]  does  at  least  come 
away  with  a  pretty  good  idea  of  why  Wick¬ 
ham  failed  so1  utterly  in  everything  that  he 
undertook.  .  .  .  Wickham  at  least  emerges  as 
a  living  personality,  and  .  .  .  even  the  colour¬ 
less,  ineffectual,  hopeless  d’Andrd  acquires 
some  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fryer  writes  rather  .  .  . 
agreeably,  but  he  is  inclined  to  pomposity,  is 
longwinded.  and  has  a  taste  for  the  statement 
of  the  obvious:  he  has  the  merit  of  quoting  in 
the  original  French” 

TLS  pl33  F  24  ’66  1250w 


FUCHS,  JOSEF.  Natural  law;  a  theological  in¬ 
vestigation;  tr.  by  Helmut  Reckter  and  John  A. 
Dowling.  193p  $4.50  Sheed 
241  Man  (Theology)  65-20867 

“From  the  days  of  the  Fathers  and  the  medie¬ 
val  scholastics,  Christian  teaching  on  natural 
law  was  associated  with  a  certain  anthropology. 
As  a  consequence,  it  seemed  increasingly  to  sink 
its  roots  into  philosophical  rather  than  theolog¬ 
ical  soil.  .  .  .  [This  study]  approaches  the  natural 
law  from  the  perspective,  not  of  philosophy,  but 
of  theology.  The  firm  emphasis  on  natural  law 
found  in  modern  Church  pronouncements,  the 
encounter  with  Protestant  theology,  and  the 
continuing  Catholic  exploration  of  the  relation 


4X0 
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FUCHS,  JOSEF — Continued 

between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  have 
all  contributed  to  the  reconstruction  of  natural 
law  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  Father  Fuchs’ 
study.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Originally  published  as  Lex  Naturae- 
Zur  Theologie  des  Naturrechts. 


“There  is  reason  for  regret  that  this  useful 
book  was  not  presented  to  American  readers  with 
an  introduction  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  precise  intellectual  context  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  ...  A  great  number  of  distinctions 
are  introduced,  and  terms  employed,  whose 
point  will  largely  escape  many  American  scholars, 
not  to  mention  ordinary  readers;  for  their  refer¬ 
ence  is  special  to  the  German,  and  possibly 
French,  theological  context.  Nevertheless,  this 
book  is  a  useful  one  to  have  in  English;  nothing 
else,  despite  these  limitations,  is  as  good.  .  .  . 
Christian  ethics  is  the  most  backward  area  of 
Catholic  scholarship,  particularly  in  America. 
Father  Fuchs'  iirofound  recovery  of  some  aspects 
of  one  authentic  Catholic  tradition  will  help  us 
make  progress.  .  .  .  [Protestants]  too  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  involved  in  a  theological  investigation 
of  such  problems  as  are  addressed  by  a  theono- 
mous,  concrete,  historically  conditioned  natural 
law  theory.”  Michael  Novak 

Critic  24:62  D  ’65-Ja  ’66  1050w 
“Written  by  the  professor  of  moral  theology 
in  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome, 
[this  book]  is  designed  to  show  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  natural  law  and  revelation  while 
sustaining  the  case  for  the  investigation,  knowl¬ 
edge,  ana  enactment  of  natural  law  without 
dependence  on  revelation.  Basically  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  traditional  Thomistic  arguments, 
.  .  .  ably  argued,  and  supported  by  a  more-than- 
ample  range  of  scholarship,  it  contains  no  sur¬ 
prises.  .  .  .  [Protestant  theologians]  would 
want  to  ask  whether  Fuchs’s  Interpretation 
fundamentally  is  theological  rather  than  philos¬ 
ophical  after  all.  Certainly  philosophical  rather 
than  biblical  categories  dominate  the  theological 
construction,  so  much  so  that  the  author  is 
able  to  give  an  almost  entirely  non-eschatologi- 
cal  interpretation  of  Pauline  theology  In  partic¬ 
ular  and  Christian  theology  in  general.”  T.  R. 
Weber 

J  Religion  46:502  O  ’66  850w 


FUCHS,  STEPHEN.  Rebellious  prophets;  a 
study  of  messianic  movements  in  Indian  re¬ 
ligions.  (Anthropos  inst.  Indian  branch.  Pub¬ 
lication)  304p  $10.75  Asia  pub. 

275.4  India — Religion  66-3997 

The  author  discusses  by  province  the  “mes¬ 
sianic  movements  that  occurred  in  the  different 
Indian  religions  through  the  centuries.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


‘  As  there  is  no  comparable  work,  this  one 
can  claim — for  now — to  be  the  standard  one,  but 
it  is  far  from  definitive.  .  .  .  Caution  in  its  use 
must  be  enjoined,  for  its  understanding  and  use 
of  ‘messianic’  are  suspect.  Fuchs  notes  that 
14  characteristic  features  are  common  to  mes¬ 
sianic  movements,  ‘eschatologism’  and  ‘millen- 
ananism’  among  them,  but  it  is  the  first  of 
the  14,  viz.  intense  dissatisfaction  with  social 
and  economic  conditions  on  the  part  of  ‘back¬ 
ward  communities’  that  he  stresses  (and  over¬ 
stresses)  so  much  so  that  one  barely  remembers 
that  first  century  Christianity  was  a  messianic 
movement.  .  .  .  There  is  a  striking  paucity  of 
exact  documentation.” 

Choice  3:913  D  ’66  200w 
‘‘Father  Fuchs  is  an  Austrian  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  from  the 
University  of  Vienna  who  first  went  to  India 
in  1934.  He  has  alternated  research  with  the 
teaching  of  anthropology  in  Indian  colleges  and 
seminaries,  and  over  the  years  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  foremost  authority  on  the  ab¬ 
original  minorities  of  that  vast  country.  Re- 
beUious  Prophets  is  the  first  systematic  study 
of  the  messianic  movements  in  the  religions  of 
India.  It  is  written  in  a  concise  and  erudite 
manner  which  will  be  appreciated  by  scholarly 
readers  more  than  by  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:4122  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
“Instead  of  tracing  cults  of  devotion  to 
avatars  [of  Vishnu  and  other  deities],  which 
have  been  powerful  features  of  Indian  life  for 
at  least  2,000  years,  Dr.  Fuchs  limits  himself 
in  the  main  to  modem  movements  of  revolt 
against  religious  or  political  oppression,  most 
of  them  among  the  tribes  such  as  the  Gonds 
and  Santals,  Nagas  and  Bhils.  .  .  .  Further  the 
n£ion?\,ZonticP  organizations  of  modern 
times  are  deliberately  not  discussed,  thnngi. 


they  are  ‘strongly  messianic.’.  .  .  In  describing 
tribal  and  caste  revolts  it  would  be  more  helpful 
simply  to  speak  of  leaders  rather  than  prophets, 
and  to  give  more  precise  indication  of  their 
religious  claims.  Having  firmly  excluded  modern 
nationalist  leaders.  Dr.  Fuchs  ought  to  have 
omitted  the  earlier  holy  men.  .  .  .  [Yet  he] 
stretches  back  to  the  twelfth  century  to  bring 
in  the  Muslim  saint  Mu-in-al-dln  Chishti  of 
Ajmer.  ...  It  would  be  a  pity  to  end  on  a 
carping  note.  Dr.  Fuchs  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  research,  for  which  his  earlier  writings  have 
shown  him  to  be  well  qualified.” 

TLS  p923  O  6  '66  450w 


FUERST,  NOREERT.  The  Victorian  age  of 
German  literature;  eight  essays.  206p  $6  Pa. 
state  univ.  press 

830.9  German  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Literature,  Comparative  65-23845 
A  study  “of  almost  a  century  of  German 
literature  in  which  the  author,  following  the 
comparative  method,  counterpoints  in  each 
chapter  one  major  figure  in  German  letters 
with  a  German  contemporary  while  also  com¬ 
paring  Anglo-American  and  German  viewpoints 
of  the  contributions  each  has  made.  Professor 
Fuerst  does  not  confine  his  discussion  to  the 
works  of  outstanding  literary  figures  but  .  .  . 
includes  the  writings  of  such  profound  thinkers 
as  Schopenhauer,  Marx,  Nietzsche  and  Wagner 
and  evaluates  their  influence  on  the  literature 
of  the  time.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“A  presentation  by  a  recognized  scholar  of 
German  literature  .  .  .  [in]  a  field  not  well 
covered  in  English.  Not  primarily  a  collection 
of  scholarly  essays  but  rather  a  popularization 
for  an  English-speaking  audience,  the  chapters 
bring  out  similarities  and  differences  of  major 
personalities.  Treatment  offers  a  wide  range 
from  vague  generalizations  to  detailed  analysis 
of  individual  poems,  with  no  claim  to  being 
comprehensive.  .  .  .  While  there  are  many 
ideas  and  thought  provoking  suggestions,  the 
material  could  be  better  organized  and  more 
forcefully  presented  around  the  unifying  theme 
of  Victorianism.  Surprisingly,  Ludwig,  Raabe, 
and  Storm  are  not  discussed  at  all.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  literature  students  as  aii  inspira¬ 
tion  for  new  ideas.” 

Choite  3:524  S  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  71:890  Je  17  ’66  360w 


FUKUZAWA,  YUKICHI.  The  autobiography  of 
Yukichi  Fukuzawa;  rev.  tr.  by  Eiichi  Kiyooka; 
with  a  foreword  by  Carmen  Blacker. 
(UNESCO  coll,  of  representative  works:  Jap¬ 
anese  ser)  407p  ii  $7.60  Columbia  univ.  press 
B  or  92  66-15468 

“Fukuzawa  Yukichi’s  life  covered  the  sixty- 
six  years  between  1835  and  1901.  .  .  .  He  is  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  leading 
educator  of  the  new  Japan,  the  man  who  above 
all  others  explained  to  his  countrymen  the  ideas 
behind  the  dazzling  material  evidence  of  western 
civilization.”  (Foreword)  Appendix:  The  author’s 
encouragement  of  learning:  the  first  essay,  1872. 
Chronology.  Index.  This  book  was  originally 
published  in  Japan  in  1899.  The  first  translation 
into  English  appeared  in  1934. 


’The  autobiography  is  remarkably  free  of  the 
stiff  formalism  so  characteristic  of  Japanese 
biography.  It  personalizes  vividly  the  spirit  and 
psychology  of  modernization  that  inundated 
•Japan  from  the  1860’s  in  response  to  the  impact 
of  the  West  and  in  answer  to  feudal  decay. 
In  Fukuzawa,  one  of  19th-century  Japan’s  fore¬ 
most  educators  and  writers  and  founder  of 
Kem  University,  is  to  be  discovered  the  blend 
of  dynamic  drive,  discontent  with  the  status 
quo,  curiosity,  and  pragmatic  eclecticism  that 
distinguished  the  leading  statesmen  of  MeijI 
Japan  (1868-1912) .  C.  Blacker’s  The  Japanese 
Enlightenment  (1964)  is  an  excellent  companion 
to  the  Autobiography,  keying  in  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  Fukuzawa’s  thought  with  the  dramatic 
latter’ ’  °f  hls  llfe  so  wel1  Portrayed  in  the 


Choice  3:702  O  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Stuck! 

Library  J  91:3707  Ag  ’66  130w 


ruLUj  James  J.  The  book  of  world-famous 
rausio;  classical,  popular  and  folk;  foreword 
by  William  Lichtenwanger.  564p  $12.50  Crown 
016.78  Music — Bibliography  65-24332 

inni^e  rrm-in  body  of  the  work  lists  almost 
1000  world-famous’  pieces  of  music  with  one- 
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line  melodic  incipits  (except  for  a  small  number 
where  copyright  clearance  could  not  be  obtained) 
and  .  .  .  particulars  concerning  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  first  appearance  in  print  of  the  work. 
.  .  .  Biographical  material  for  the  composers 
and/or  lyricists  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
available  data  from  other  sources.  .  .  .  I  The] 
introduction  deals  [with]  generalities,  currency 
systems,  methods  of  printing,  postal  zones  in 
various  cities,  copyright  and  legal  deposit  in 
various  countries,  [and]  the  practices  of  vari¬ 
ous  publishers  and/or  composers.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘This  thoroughly  reliable  but  thankfully 
unpedantic  thematic  index  of  well-known  melo¬ 
dies  gives  bibliographical  information  on  each 
tune’s  origin.  ...  A  necessity  in  public 
libraries,  this  volume  would  be  useful  for 
both  reference  and  instruction  in  a  college 
library.” 

Choice  3:619  O  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘This  book  is  a  distillation  of  a  lifetime  of 
musico-bibliographic  knowledge  gained  at  great 
pains  and  expense.  As  a  reference  tool,  it  will 
prove  invaluable.  .  .  .  Certainly  [the]  introduc¬ 
tion  will  become  required  reading  for  all  musi¬ 
cologists,  music  librarians  and  bibliographers. 
Libraries  with  any  sort  of  music  collection 
should  consider  this  book  for  both  reference 
and  circulation  potential.”  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  91:2816  Je  1  ’66  260w 
‘‘A  collector  of  first  editions  of  music  has 
compiled  an  outstanding  musical  reference 
book.  It  is  itself  a  first  of  a  kind.  .  .  .  The 
selections  span  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
from  ‘Three  Blind  Mice’  (first  printed  in  1609) 
to  ‘Tonight’  (‘West  Side  Story,’  1957)  and  in¬ 
clude  operatic  and  symphonic  compositions, 
ballads  and  folk  songs,  hymns  and  spirituals, 
dance  and  piano  melodies,  theater  and  pop 
songs.  Brisk,  detailed  entries  provide  all  the 
information  essential  for  authenticating  early 
editions.  .  .  .  Although  a  source  book  of  prim¬ 
ary  interest  to  music  collectors  and  librarians, 
it  will  engage  enthusiasts  by  its  generous 
measure  of  anecdotes,  historical  notes  and 
discussions  of  melodic  origins.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  15  '66  140w 


FULGHUIVi,  WALTER  B.  A  dictionary  of  bib¬ 
lical  allusions  in  English  literature  [by] 
Walter  B.  Fulghum,  Jr.  291p  $4.95;  pa  $3 
Holt 

820.9  Bible  in  literature — Dictionaries.  Eng¬ 
lish  literature — History  and  criticism. 
Allusions — Dictionaries  65-19349 

‘‘The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  the 
intelligent  reader  in  two  ways:  first,  to  locate 
an  allusion  in  the  Bible  itself;  and,  second, 
to  understand  the  allusion’s  meaning  and  use 
in  literature.  Allusion  here  is  interpreted 

broadly;  it  includes  Biblical  words,  phrases, 
people,  and  places  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  literature.  For  each  allusion  the  reader 

will  find  pronunciation  when  necessary,  the 
location  in  the  Bible,  relevant  passages  from 
the  Bible,  and  examples  of  uses  of  the  allusion 
in  English  and  American  authors.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


‘‘Advertised  for  biblical  illiterates,  this  guide¬ 
book  details  300  allusions  .  .  .  which  one  is 
likely  to  encounter  in  English  literature.  The 
publishers  are  underselling  Prof.  Fulghum’s 
work:  biblical  literates  will  find  it  worth  while. 


too  ’ f 

Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  40w 
“The  chief  weakness  of  the  book  is  in  its 
high  selectivity,  only  300  allusions  being 
covered,  but  it  does  offer  for  each  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  exposition  than  that  usually  found  in 
dictionaries  of  literary  references.  Professor 
Fulghum  (Central  Connecticut  State  College) 
takes  his  Biblical  quotations  from  the  King 
James  version,  for  the  most  part;  however,  the 
Douay  and  other  versions  are  used  when  ap¬ 
propriate.  Likewise,  the  larger  Catholic  canon 
is  included  in  the  references.  The  Biblical 
material  is  handled  uncritically,  but  with  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  understanding.”  R.  V.  Ritter 
Library  J  91:2816  Je  1  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  19  ’66  60w 


starts  with  days  when  primitive  man  danced 
around  a  fire  imitating  the  unknown  gods  and 
ends  with  Samuel  Beckett’s  .  .  .  ‘theater  of 
the  absurd.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 
For  the  original  edition  see  BRD  1941. 


‘‘Illustrated  with  photographs.  Not  a  history 
but  a  fascinating  panorama — ‘an  exhibit,  of 
aspects  of  the  history  and  variety  of  one  of 
man ’s  most  ancient,  persistent,  and  exciting 

Horn  Bk  42:77  F  ’66  40w 
“[There]  are  especially  fascinating  chapters 
on  the  ancient  theater  of  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays, 
Italian  commedia  dell’  arte,  and  the  early 
theater  in  America.  Especially  well  written, 
this  can  be  read  equally  well  for  pleasure  or 
reference.”  E.  E.  Burgess 

Library  J  90:5524  D  15  ’65  lOOw 


FULLER,  EDMUND.  Successful  calamity;  a 
writer’s  follies  on  a  Vermont  farm.  239p 
$4.95  Random  house 

630.1  Farm  life — Vermont  66-11985 

A  “story  of  a  city  family’s  move  to  the 
country.  In  1948  the  Fullers  purchased  Hand’s 
Cove,  a  run-down  farm  in  rural  Vermont, 
attempting  to  restore  it  to  good  working 
condition,  then  to  farm  it  themselves.  .  .  . 
After  four  years  the  family  left  Hand’s  Cove 
because  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the 
farm  and  the  cultural  isolation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  because  farming  conflicted  with 
Mr.  Fuller’s  work  as  a  writer  and  scholar.” 
(Publishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Wagner 

America  114:703  My  ’66  370w 
“To  escape  the  tensions  of  city  living,  Mr. 
Fuller  resigned  his  position  as  senior  editor 
at  a  New  York  publishing  house  and  moved 
his  family  to  a  farm.  .  .  .  Making  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain,  the  author  has  used  his 
four  years’  experience  as  an  unsuccessful 
farmer  to  make  a  zestful  and  amusing  narrative 
of  his  expensive  attempts  to  build  a  pond,  raise 
pigs  and  cattle,  reforest  an  eroding  shoreline, 
remodel  a  blockhouse,  and  other  bucolic  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  book  is  somehow  both  candid  and 
nostalgic.  Recommended  for  the  popular  li¬ 
brary  sections  in  public  libraries.”  E.  B.  Play- 
ward 

Library  J  91:1408  Mr  15  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Hal  Borland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  My  8  ’66  480w 


FULLER,  J.  F.  C.  Julius  Caesar;  man,  soldier, 
and  tyrant.  336p  il  maps  $7.50  Rutgers  univ. 

press 

B  or  92  Caesar,  Caius  Julius  65-19400 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Reviewed  by  Stringfellow  Barr 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  17  '66  800w 
Choice  3:836  N  ’66  220w 
TLS  pl63  Mr  3  ’66  700w 


FULLER,  JOHN  G.  Games  for  insomniacs;  or: 
A  lifetime  supply  of  insufferable  brain  twist¬ 
ers;  il.  by  Doug  Anderson.  223p  $4.50  Double- 
day 

793.7  Word  games  66-11170 

This  book  was  compiled  largely  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Trade  Winds  column  in  the  Saturday 
Review. 


“Taken  in  small  doses  [the  book]  can  be 
stimulating;  pushed  through  from  end  to  end, 
it  can  be  stultifying.” 

Best  Sell  25:435  F  15  ’66  60w 
“A  selection  of  [the  author’s]  most  challeng¬ 
ing  word  games — limericks,  jingles,  slogans  and 
puzzles  to  delight  parlor  games  enthusiasts. 
Recommended  for  special  libraries  wherever 
pastime  books  are  needed  and  for  school  and 
public  libraries  with  collections  of  books  on 
games  and  amusements.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 
Library  J  91:1240  Mr  1  ’66  60w 


FULLER,  EDMUND.  A  pageant  of  the  theatre, 
new  rev  ed  295p  il  $4.95  Crowell 

792.09  Theater — History  65-18698 

This  book  has  been  “completely  rewritten 
and  new  material  added.  .  .  .  [A]  history  of 
the  theater,  its  players  and  playwrights  [it] 


FULLER,  JOHN  G  Incident  at  Exeter:  the 
story  of  unidentified  flying  objects  over  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  251p  $5.95  Putnam 
629.13  Flying  saucers  66-20274 

The  author  has  interviewed  those  people  of 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire  who  reported  seeing 
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FULLER,  J.  G. — Continued 

unidentified  flying  objects  during  the,  fall  of 
1965.  In  this  book  “he  reports  ...  on  his  .  .  . 
findings,  as  well  as  his  consultation  with  .Air 
Force  experts.  In  summation,  he  raises  serious 
questions  concerning  official  U.S.  Air  Force 
policy  regarding  UFOs.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Satriani 

America  115:354  S  24  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:116  Ag  ’66  llOOw 


“Mr.  Fuller  builds  his  book  on  tape-recorded 
interview  with  the  Exeter  observers.  The  in¬ 
terviews  center  around  the  local  police  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  responsible  police  officers  who 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  episode.  .  .  . 

The  repetitiveness  of  some  of  the  material, 
skillfully  handled  and  varied  with  background 
information  on  UFOs  in  genera),  builds  up  a 
tension  of  interest.  The  reader  is  made  to  feel 
something  of  what  Mr.  Fuller  obviously  felt 
as  the  story  first  unfolded  itself  implacably 
to  his  tape-recorder.”  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  ’66 
300w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:114  S  ’66  lOOw 
“[In]  a  sceptical  spirit,  John  Fuller,  author 
of  the  ‘Trade  Winds’  column  in  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  visited  Exeter  ...  to  gather  some 
‘human  interest’  background  for  a  column 
relating  to  reported  UFO  sightings  in  the 
area.  .  .  .  His  widening  investigation  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  sincerity  as  well  as  the 
reliability  of  those  who  had  actually  observed 
the  UFO’s.  .  .  .  Based  on  the  information 
he  gathered,  his  deductions  began  to  relate 
the  UFO’s  to  power  lines  and  then  to  the 
wide  area  power  black-outs.  This  articulate 
report  on  UFO’s  is  likely  to  evoke  wide  in¬ 
terest.”  W.  C.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:3224  Je  15  ’66  250w 
Library  J  91:4367  S  15  ’66  llOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Sullivan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  28  '66  600w 


“Fuller  himself  saw  a  UFO  outside  the  town 
[of  Exeter],  and  his  report  is  that  of  a  be¬ 
liever,  or  rather  a  convert.  He  writes  in  docu¬ 
mentary  style,  following  the  grammar  and  non 
sequiturs  of  his  tape  recorder,  and  his  work 
has  the  police-blotter  awkwardness  of  one  who 
wishes  to  convince  by  sincerity  rather  than  to 
persuade  bv  fine  writing.  .  .  But  Until  UFOs 
decide  to  show  up,  stay,  and  give  some  account 
of  themselves,  the  majority  of  mankind,  who, 
like  Hamlet,  think  that  they  can  tell  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw  when  the  wind  is  right,  can 
be  pardoned  for  withholding  judgment.” 

Time  88:81  S  2  ’66  430w 


FULLER,  REGINALD  H.  The  foundations  of 
New  Testament  Christology.  268p  $5.95  Scrib¬ 
ner 

232  Jesus  Christ  65-27240 

“Professor  Fuller  points  out  that  men  were 
first  confronted  with  the  historical  Jesus; 
through  what  Pie  said  and  did,  they  came  to 
know  who  He  was.  .  .  .  [The  author]  examines 
the  christological  responses  of  the  earliest  Pal¬ 
estinian  Church,  the  Christian  mission  in  its 
preaching  to  the  Greelc-speaking  Jews,  and  the 
Gentile  mission  out  of  which  the  New  Testament 
documents  came.  The  super-structures  which 
the  New  Testament  theologians  reared  on  these 
foundations  are  briefly  indicated,  and  ...  a  few 
considerations  emerging  from  this  study  are 
offered.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref- 
ferences.  Indexes  of  scripture  references,  of 
ancient  authors  and  of  modern  authors. 


therefore  that  the  publishers  have  perpetrated 
the  abomination  of  putting  the  footnotes  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters.”  Norman  Perrin 

J  Religion  46:491  O  ’66  2300w 
“It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  another  Eng¬ 
lish  exegete  (Professor  Fuller  is  now  settled  in 
the  United  States)  who  has  digested  German 
scholarship  since  Bultmann  and  achieved  the 
critical  and  sympathetic  equilibrium  to  produce 
as  splendid  a  book  as  this.  The  reason  for  this 
is  perhaps  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  implications  of  exegesis:  he  does  not 
pretend  that  it  can  be  indifferent  to  systematic 
theology,  nor  does  he  revile  the  Germans  for 
succumbing  to  philosophy.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
seize  on  this,  in  a  book  which  is,  after  all, 
packed  with  original  and  often  disputable  read¬ 
ings  in  tire  Christology  of  the  New  Testament.” 

TLS  pl70  Mr  3  ’66  280w 


FULLER,  ROY.  Buff.  64p  $3.50  Dufour 

821  65-18355 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  recent  poems. 


“The  rhyming  is  neat,  even  if  the  ambitious 
schemes  sometimes  produce  a  pat  echo  which 
owes  more  to  sound  than  sense.  ...  A  restless, 
Auden-like  intelligence  plays  through  these 
poems,  more  pessimistic  than  Auden’s  but 
equally  alert  to  feed  in  scientific  or  social 
knowledge,  equally  effective  at  holding  the 
readers’  attention  where  warmer  rhapsodies 
would  fail.  The  novelist’s  merits — moral 
curiosity  and  narrative  sense — are  always  there 
as  a  safety-net  if  language  or  rhythm  slips.” 
Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:157  J1  30  ’65  360w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Ploward 
Poetry  108:400  S  ’66  750w 
“Roy  Fuller,  an  old  craftsman  who  speaks 
with  natural  ease,  can  be  plain  without  being 
unpoetic.  Buff  reveals  a  quizzical  mind,  un¬ 
afraid  to  look  at  his  own  faults,  neither  em¬ 
barrassed  nor  shocked  by  them.  In  ironic 
terms  Fuller  describes  a  love  affair  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  contrasting  desire  and  con¬ 
summation,  idealization  and  reality,  youth  and 
age  with  fine  poetic  restraint.  He  neither  over¬ 
steps  the  bounds  of  good  taste  nor  loses  him¬ 
self  in  dreary  commonplaces.”  R.  It.  Spector 
Sat  R  49:13  F  19  ’66  120w 
“This  new  volume  has  a  fine  set  of  sonnets, 
‘The  Historian’,  in  which  the  Historian  is 
in  a  sense  a  stand-in  for  the  Poet;  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  makes  simple  youthful 
commitment  impossible  to  him,  but  makes 
shallow  and  melodramatic  pessimism  impossible 
also.  .  .  .  For  once,  the  Scrutiny  epithet  seems 
in  order,  here  is  a  ‘mature’  poet  or  one  who 
continually  digests,  and  uses  unfussily,  new 
insights,  new  experience.  Mr.  Fuller  steadi¬ 
ly  enlarges  his  area  of  contemplation  without 
slackening  his  control.” 

TLS  p920  O  14  ’65  390w 


FUL.OP,  CHRISTINA.  Competition  for  con¬ 
sumers;  a  study  of  the  changing  channels  of 
distribution;  pub.  for  the  Inst,  of  economic 
affairs.  323p  $8.25  Transatlantic 
658.87  Retail  trade  65-4604 

The  author,  “a  British  specialist  in  the 
economics  of  distribution,  attempts  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  changing  structure  of  retailing  in 
Britain.  The  topics  cover  the  development, 
progress,  and  prospects  for  various  types  of  re¬ 
tail  distributors,  issues  such  as  personnel 
policy,  the  role  of  private  brands,  pricing 
policy,  links  with  the  Continent,  consumer 
protection,  shopping  hours,  shopping  centers, 
resale  price  maintenance,  trading  stamps.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Fuller  here  represents  a  fairly  ‘orthodox,* 
‘post-Bultmannian’  position.”  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  20w 

“A  major  feature  of  Fuller's  book  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  he  makes  between  the  earliest  Palestin¬ 
ian  church,  the  hellenistic  Jewish  mission,  and 
the  hellenistic  Gentile  mission,  ...  It  may  be 
that  ...  a  useful  methodological  distinction 
has  tended  to  come  to  play  too  large  a  role  in 
the  final  presentation.  However.  ...  at  the 
moment  there  is  perhans  no  better  way  of 
achieving  the  necessary  distinctions.  .  .  .  All  in 
a.ll  Fuller’s  book  is  a  milestone  in  the  study  of 
the  beginnings  of  Christology,  representing  work 
that  has  significance  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
New  Testament  studies.  It  is  a  work  of  real 
insight  and  scholarship.  The  more  the  pity 


•  ,  ^  h,e,  Perspective  in  Ynany  cases  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  comparable  American  literature 
on  retailing,  but  it  is  this  different  point  of 
view  which  makes  the  book  an  interesting 
reference  m  evaluating  the  similarities  as  well 
Ti3-*-  ,e  differences  between  American  and 
British  retailers  and  shoppers.  The  appendix 
includes  some  statistics  and  other  up-to-date 
information  on  British  retailing  not  generally 
available.  Should  be  of  supplementary  interest 
to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
are  majoring  in  the  marketing  and  retailin'5, 
ar  ea. 

Choice  3:341  Je  ’66  140w 
“Mrs  Fulop’s  book  says  little  that  is  new 
hut  J,T>5P'v2deg  a  useful  survey  of  the.  whole 
field  of  distribution.  At  present,  it  is  almost 
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completely  up  to  date  in  a  rapidly  changing 
scene,  and  those  concerned  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  its  quick  publication.  .  .  .  As  a  re¬ 
tailing  journalist  for  many  years,  [the  author] 
has  been  assiduous  in  gathering  material  from 
the  trade  press  and  trade  conferences,  and  the 
reader  is  grateful  for  a  considerable  boiling- 
down  operation.  .  .  .  She  has  also  been  able  to 
rely  on  her  own  researches,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  voluntary  chains  and  group  buying,  and 
of  retailers’  experiments  with  shopping  hours 
and  working  hours.  She  is  not  equally  capable 
when  it  comes  to  original  and  rigorous  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  .  .  .  but  those  parts  of  the  book 
which  claim  more  than  they  can  deliver  are 
minor.” 

Economist  213:404  O  24  ’64  310w 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  STANDARD  COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY.  The  Reader’s  digest  great 
encyclopedic  dictionary.  See  The  Reader’s 
digest 


FURBER,  HOLDEN.  Bombay  presidency  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century;  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Heras  inst.  of  Indian 
hist,  and  culture.  (Heras  memorial  lectures, 
1962)  76p  $4  Asia  pub. 

964.7  Bombay  (Presidency) — History 

65-5429 

“Through  the  .  .  .  use  of  British  and  Dutch 
commercial  records  .  .  .  [the  author]  ex¬ 
amines  the  complex  trade  carried  on  m  the 
18th  century  by  Indians  and  Europeans  from 
Bombay.”  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"The  importance  of  the  approach  and  treat¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
first  attempt  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  impact 
of  private  trade,  both  on  the  commercial  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  company  and  on  the  economy  of 
the  Bombay  area.  .  .  .  The  style  is  anecdotal, 
bearing  a  deep  impress  of  the  spoken  word  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  selected  audience,  makes  for  very 
interesting  reading  ...  is  of  great  value  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  Indian 
economic  history.”  B.  G.  Gokhale 

Am  Hist  R  71:1038  Ap  ’66  400w 
“[These  lectures]  are  unassuming  pieces, 
elegant,  pleasant,  and  clearly  not  intended  to 
be  profound.  .  .  .  [But  tney]  are  more  than 
entertaining.  They  are  based  on  a  vast  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  literature  of  the  period,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  relatively  unused  Continental 
records.  .  .  .  What  is  most  distinctive  is  [the 
author’s]  concern  with  the  West  Coast  of 
India.  .  .  .  Although  he  is  primarily  interested 
in  European  expansion.  Professor  .  Furber  is 
sensitive  also  to  the  role  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [He]  is  very  clear  about  the  com¬ 
plex  intermeshing  of  native  and  European  in¬ 
terests  politically  and  economically.”  M.  D. 

M°rllS  Ann  Am  Acad  364:190  Mr  ’66  650w 
“A  valuable  study  of  an  important  aspect  of 
Indian  economic  history  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  the  field.  .  .  .  While 
primarily  intended  for  graduate  students  and 
specialists  in  Indian  history,  the  book  will  be 
useful  to  undergraduates  seeking  insights 
into  the  working  of  modern  British  history.” 

Choice  2:897  F  '66  llOw 


FURNEAUX,  RUPERT. 

title:  Conquest  1066]. 
Prentice-Hall 


Invasion  1066  [Eng 
207p  il  maps  $5.95 


942.02  Hastings,  Battle 
Britain — History — Norman 


of.  1066.  Great 
period.  1066-1154 
66-15193 


“Historical  study  of  the  battles,  military 
strategy  and  politics  of  the  time.”  (Publishers’ 
Weekly)  Bibliography. 


Best  Sell  26:62  My  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hollowood 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  17  '66  400w 


“[The  author]  presents  in  an  agreeable  style 
a  brief,  popular  account  of  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  The  book’s  chief  novelty  is  the 
author’s  careful  study  of  the  battleground  of 
Hastings,  and  his  presentation  of  photographs 
of  the  fighting,  reenacted  with  toy  soldiers.  .  .  . 
The  course  of  the  battle  emerges  clearly  from 
his  pages.”  „  _ 

Choice  3:564  S  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  91:3413  J1  ’66  llOw 
Library  J  91:3555  J1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


“The  most  detailed  early  account  of  the 
battle  at  Hastings  ...  is  biased  and  late.  It  Is 


by  Robert  Wace.  a  Norman,  who  wrote  about 
a  hundred  years  after  the  event.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  with  Wace’s  details  is  to  be  found 
in  Rupert  Furneaux’s  ‘Invasion:  1066.’  Fur¬ 
neaux  relies  first  on  the  hard  evidence  of 
archeology,  geography,  meteorological  calcula¬ 
tions  and  only  then,  recognizing  their  limita¬ 
tions.  does  he  All  in  the  outlines  from  reporters 
like  Wace.”  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  29  ’66  350w 
New  Yorker  42:167  Je  11  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  49:27  O  29  ’06  340w 
“[This]  author  of  more  than  thirty  volumes 
on  various  subjects  quite  remote  from  medieval 
history  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  show  im¬ 
peccable  scholarship  in  that  treacherous  field. 
Mr.  Furneaux  has  certainly  taken  a  lot  ot 
trouble  and  amassed  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  he  is  inclined  to  accept  almost 
every  picturesque  detail  prov’ded  by  Snorri 
Sturlason  or  Wace,  and  only  a  reader  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  all  the  evidence  could 
know  when  he  has  even  such  doubtful  author¬ 
ities  as  these  and  when  he  is  drawing  on  his 
imagination.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p220  Mr  17  ’66  250w 


FURNISS,  EDGAR  S.,  ed.  The  Western  alli¬ 
ance;  its  status  and  prospects,  edited  by 
Edgar  S.  Furniss,  Jr.  182p  $4.75  Ohio  state 
univ.  press 

355.03  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

65-25644 

“The  chapters  in  this  volume  represent  re¬ 
vised  versions  of  manuscripts  originally  read 
as  addresses  to  weekly  colioquia  held  during 
the  winter  of  1965  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  series  on  the  Western  Alliance  constituted 
one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  academic 
year  1964-65  of  the  Social  Science  Program  of 
the  Mershon  Center  for  Education  in  National 
Security. ’ ’  (Acknowledgments) 


“For  a  useful  discussion  of  the  wider  context 
of  the  German  problems  .  .  .  we  may  turn  to 
[this]  volume.  .  .  .  Hors  Blomeyer  eloquently 
states  the  German  dilemma  at  having  to  choose 
currently  between  continued  dependence  on  the 
United  States  or  acceptance  of  the  pretensions 
of  Gaullist  France.  .  .  .  One  of  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  essays  in  the  collection  is  the  leadoff  piece 
by  Dirk  Stikker,  in  which  the  former  Secretary 
General  of  Nato  reviews  the  scope  of  his  role. 

.  .  .  While  the  British  and  French  contribu¬ 
tions  do  not  go  beyond  useful  statements  of 
already  rather  well-defined  positions,  there  is 
also  an  illuminating  piece  by  Jens  Boyeson  of 
Norway  on  the  contributions  of  small  powers 
to  the  Alliance.”  Steven  Muller 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:33  My  ’66  1200w 
“Nine  perceptive  essays  ...  all  of  [which] 
reveal  significant  insights,  but  the  volume  as 
a  whole  suffers  from  a  lack  of  unity.  .  .  . 
Furniss.  a  respected  authority  on  French  poli¬ 
tics,  is  extremely  well  qualified  for  his  role. 
Regrettably,  he  limits  his  own  insightful  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  summary  chapter,  which  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book  alone.  .  .  .  Desirable  for 
all  college  libraries:  of  maximum  utility  to  the 
specialist.” 

Choice  3:256  My  ’66  200w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxiv  summer  ’66  200w 


FURTADO,  CELSO.  Diagnosis  of  the  Brazilian 
crisis:  tr.  by  Suzette  Maeedo.  168o  $5  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

330.981  Brazil — Economic  conditions.  Brazil 
— Social  conditions.  Economic  development 

65-26710 

The  author  "has  in  this  book  analyzed  his 
country’s  problems  of  population  growth  and 
economic  underdevelopment.  .  .  Part  I  is  a 
theoretical  discussion  of  economic  development 
in  nineteenth-century  Europe  and  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  of  our  time,  and  em¬ 
phasizes  class  struggle  as  the  underlying  force 
for  change.  .  .  [Part  II]  traces  the  causes  of 
the  recent  and  continuing  economic  crisis  [in 
Brazil],  stressing  especially  some  broad  trends 
in  evidence  since  1930.  The  book  concludes 
with  an  analysis  of  the  Brazilian  Northeast 
as  an  acute  example  of  the  economic  problems 
of  the  country.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  references.  First  published  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  Dial6tica  do  Desenvolvimento. 


“These  essays  are  with  minor  exceptions  pro¬ 
vocative  and  stimulating.  Despite  these  virtues, 
however,  the  product  is  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  general  contradiction  theme  has 
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FURTADO,  CELSO — Continued 
the  virtue  of  simplicity,  and  is  deceptively  at¬ 
tractive  to  activists  and  reformers  who  are 
always  searching  for  grand  one-stroke  solu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [It]  seems  to  raise  more  questions 
than  it  provides  answers,  and  may  not  be 
testable.  .  .  .  For  those  who  would  use  [these 
essays]  as  an  only  source,  Furtado’s  statement 
that  ‘  .  .  .  with  the  intention  of  promoting' 
an  intellectual  mobilization  of  the  left,  I  wrote 
the  present  book.  .  .’  should  be  sufficient 

warning.”  Donald  Huddle 

Am  Econ  R  56:1293  D  ’66  1350 
“Part  I,  compared  with  Part  II,  is  less  in¬ 
teresting,  as  it  relentlessly  harrows  the  theo¬ 
retical  concepts  of  the  well-plowed  Marxist 
terrain,  sometimes  falling  into  some  of  the 
deep  Leninist  ruts.  In  Part  II  [Furtado]  is  on 
safer  ground  and  contributes  more  that  is 
new  to  the  North  American  audience,  for 
whom  a  special  ‘Introduction’  was  prepared. 
...  As  others  before  him,  the  author  excels 
in  critical  analysis  and  historical  evaluation, 
but  falls  short  in  the  prognosis.”  Willard 
Barber 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:196  My  ’66  600w 
“Although  most  of  the  basic  ideas  contained 
in  this  book  can  be  found  in  Furtado’s  two 
previous  works,  Developing  and  Underdevelop¬ 
ment  (1964),  and  The  Economic  Growth  of 
Brazil  (1963)  this  book  makes  a  shorter,  clearer 
and  more  consistent  synthesis  of  his  economic 
theory.  A  well  written  and  splendidly  trans¬ 
lated  book,  useful  to  both  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  students.” 

Choice  3:931  D  ’66  200w 
"Dr.  Furtado’s  scholarly  discussion  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  economic  ideology  and  its 
warped  evolution  into  the  current  Brazilian 
scheme  lumbers  through  heavily  translated 
academese  to  reach  conclusions  warning  of 
violence  in  his  beset  homeland.”  Thomas 
Aitken 

Harper  232:161  Je  ’66  210w 

TLS  p914  O  6  '66  300w 


FURTH,  MONTGOMERY,  ed.  The  basic  laws 
of  arithmetic.  See  Frege,  G. 


FUSSELL,  PAUL.  Poetic  meter  and  poetic 
form,  by  Paul  Fussell,  Jr.  208p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95 
Random  house 

808.1  Versification.  Poetry  65-17442 

This  is  “first  of  all  a  poetry  reader’s  primer 
which  attempts  to  teach  a  skill  of  ‘close-read¬ 
ing’  of  meter  and  form  supplementary  to  more 
standardly  exploited  skills  of  verbal  analysis. 
It  is  also  a  history  of  meter  and  form  in  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  from  old  English  to  modern;  and 
it  has  a  third  character  as  argument  or  mani¬ 
festo:  we  must  have  accentual-syllabic  meters 
in  English  poetry,  and  poetry  in  general  must 
not  try  to  operate  too  independently  of  tra¬ 
ditional  form.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  finely  written  book  which  attempts  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  things  and  does  them  all  well. 
.  .  .  It  seems  unlikely  that  traditional  metrics 
will  soon  receive  a  more  enthusiastic,  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  persuasive  exposition.” 

Choice  3:208  My  ’66  230w 
“Paul  Fussell  Jr.  shows  us,  with  lucidity 
and  wit,  the  importance  of  rhythmical  and 
formal  dimensions  in  poetry — for  both  reader 
and  poet.  If  Mr.  Fussell  sometimes  simplifies 
the  relationship  between  technique  and  ex¬ 
pression,  his  general  case  is  convincing.  He 
summons  up  a  variety  of  poems— good  and 
bad — from  the  archives  of  English  literature 
to  stress  ‘the  importance  of  formal  technique 
in  redeeming  a  poem  from  oblivion.’  Hidden 
in  these  pages,  also,  is  an  argument  against 
contemporary  poets  who,  like  Allen  Ginsberg, 
complain:  ‘I  hear  ghostly  Academics  in  Limbo 
screeching  about  form.’  ...  A  useful  and 
interesting  book.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  24  '66  200w 


FUSSELL,  PAUL.  The  rhetorical  world  ol 
Augustan  humanism;  ethics  and  imagery  fron 
Swift  to  Burke.  314p  $8.80  Oxford 
820.9  English  literature— History  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  Humanism  66-172‘ 

The  author  discusses  the  “relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  rhetoric  and  the  ethics  of  Swift,  Pope 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Gibbon,  and  Burke,  and 
[suggests]  the  values  these  writers  held  ir 
common.  [Through  an]  examination  of  images 
of  siege  warfare,  urban  architecture,  humar 


raiment,  insect  life,  and  the  motif  of  the 
journey,  he  discerns  the  elegiac  attitude  which 
they  shared.”  (Choice) 


‘  ‘A  model  of  interpretive  scholarship,  this 
absolutely  first-rate  Book  achieves  for  18th- 
century  studies  what  Abrams’  The  Mirror  and 
The  Lamp  [BED  1954]  accomplished  for  19th- 
century  studies  in  literary  theory  and  practice. 
.  .  .  [Fussell  offers]  a  brilliantly  discriminating 
definition  of  the  humanist  conception  of  man, 
itself  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
ideas.  .  .  .  Lucid  and  elegant  in  style,  authori¬ 
tative  (but  not  pedantic)  in  its  scholarship,  this 
book  is  sure  to  become  a  standard  work  and 
deserves  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  college 
library.” 

Choice  3:638  O  '66  130w 
“What  do  we  find  in  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson, 
and  Burke,  but  not  in  Addison,  Steele,  Young, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Blake?  The  answer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Fussell,  is  ‘humanism,’  and  he 
analyzes  a  number  of  what  he  considers  key 
images  in  order  to  prove  his  unlikely  claim. 
Thus  Gray  is  discovered  to  be  less  significantly 
elegiac  than  Swift.  Actually,  Mr.  Fussell  has 
juggled  the  ambiguous  terms  once  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  ‘neo-classical’  from  ‘pre-romantic’  and 
come  up  with  a  veiled  attack  on  romanticism 
that  will  remind  middle-aged  readers  of  Irving 
Babbitt’s  old  polemic.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cii  summer  ’66  80w 


FYSTROM,  LINDA,  jt.  auth.  Guide  to  ref¬ 
erence  materials  in  political  science,  v.  1.  See 
Wynar,  L.  R. 


FYZEE,  ASAF  A.  A.  Cases  in  the  Muhammadan 
law  of  India  and  Pakistan.  673p  $12.80  Oxford 
297.026  Islamic  law.  Law — India.  Law — 
Pakistan  66-405 


This  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  Out¬ 
lines  of  _  Muhammadan  law  "consists  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  important  cases  drawn  from  the  reports 
of  Anglo-Muhammadan  courts  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent  covering  a  period  1861-1960.  .  .  . 
The  cases  cover  only  those  segments  of  personal 
and  civil  law  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
Anglo-Muhammadan  courts  extended,  including 
such  problems  as  marriage,  divorce,  paternity, 
guardianship,  inheritance,  etc.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


inese  cases  are  of  great  interest  not  only  to 
comparative  lawyers,  but  also  to  students  of 
social  history  and .  institutions.  Anglo -Muham- 
maaan  Jaw  is  a  unique  and  successful  amalgam 
of  traditional  Islamic  religious  law  and  English 
legal  concepts  such  as  equity  and  precedent, 
f  ms  valuable  and  well  presented  sourcebook 
provides  the  student  with  numerous  and  pen¬ 
etrating  examples  of  one  aspect  of  the  adjust- 
ments  of  a  traditional  and  developing  society 
to  the  rapid _  changes  of  the  modern  world.' * 
Choice  3:850  N  '66  200w 
TLS  p610  J1  14  '66  380w 
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viinoeint,  Invisible  horizons;  true 
mysteries  of  the  sea.  239p  il  $4.25  Chilton  co 
910.4  Shipwrecks  65-14893 

“True  mysteries  at  sea  and  in  the  qkv 
[presented]  in  chapters  on  vanishing  islands’, 
jinxed  ships  and  haunted  ships,  mysterious 
drifters  disappearing  ships  and  crews,  and 
[ending]  with  speculations  about  UFO’s  and 
creatures  from  outer  space.”  (Horn  Bk)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  J 


‘‘[In  this]  extremely  thought-provoking  col¬ 
lection  .  .  [the  author]  has  attempted  to  s t  r 

twhenifeader  ?  c"rl°sity,  as  he  firmly  befieves 
that  all  great  discoveries  and  advances  in 
civilization  were  the  result  of  such  cSriosity 
•  •  •  Tins  _  is  an  interesting  book  that  can  he 
appreciated  m  small  parts.  Too  much  at  one 
sitting  is  heavy.”  J.  B.  Cullen  at  one 

^  Best  Sell  25:137  Je  15  '65  420w 
“[This]  is  entertaining  and  intriguing  « 
M^lco^r-11-0™1'  f°r  fast  reading.” 

Horn  Bk  41:649  D  ’65  30w 
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GAL,  HANS,  ed.  The  musician’s  -world;  great 
composers  in  their  letters.  464p  pi  $12.50  Arco 
920  Musicians  66-15140 

This  survey  includes  “a  few  letters  printed 
for  the  first  time.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
references. 

“  'The  Musician’s  World’  can  be  warmly 
commended,  not  only  for  the  quality  of  Dr 
Gal’s  selection  of  composers’  letters,  who  live 
through  them  as  persons  in  their  own  splen¬ 
dours  and  miseries,  but  equally  for  his  own 
sympathetic  and  interpretative  headnotes.” 
Economist  217:1096  D  4  ’65  40w 
"A  collection  of  letters  is  a  very  personal  one, 
and  its  selections  bound  to  be  of  varying  in¬ 
terest.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  volume  contains 
something  for  everyone  interested  in  Western 
music  and  the  more  than  50  composers  repre¬ 
sented  here — from  Lasso  to  Schoenberg — include 
most  of  the  great  figures.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
recommended  particularly  to  the  smaller  li¬ 
braries  which  may  not  have  similar  anthologies. 
.  .  .  The  presentation  is  worthy  of  the  printer, 
Thames  and  Hudson.  The  editorial  comments 
and  additional  material  are  helpful.  While  I  do 
object  to  the  editorial  ‘excerpting,’  no  doubt 
half  a  loaf  is  much  better  than  none  at  ail.” 
Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3954  S  1  '66  190w 


GALBRAITH,  V.  H.  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  history.  143p  pi  maps  $4  Hillary 
house 

901  Historiography.  Asser,  Bp.  of  Sher¬ 
borne— Res  gestae  Alfred!  64-57910 

“Two-thirds  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  author’s  inaugural  lecture  at 
Edinburgh  in  1938,  and  a  reproduction  of  a 
pamphlet  more  recently  published  by  the 
B.B.C.  The  pamphlet  describes  ‘the  historian 
at  work’,  and  sets  out  what  is  described  as 
‘the  grammar  of  the  subject’,  while  the  lec¬ 
ture  is  concerned  with  historical  research  and 
the  preservation  of  the  past’.  .  .  .  [The  third 
section  with]  the  heading  ‘Research  in  Action’ 
is  in  fact  •  .  •  Can]  essay  on  ‘Who  wrote 
Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred?’  .  .  .  [It  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s]  conviction  that  the  vindication  of 
Asser  in  W.  L.  Stevenson’s  great  edition  of 
1904  is  invalid  and  that  ‘Stevenson’s  own  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  evidence  justifies  a  contrary 
verdict.’  ”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Prepared  for  a  British  audience,  this  book 
has  parts  so  very  British  that  they  will  have 
little  value  for  students  in  other  countries. 
.  .  .  But  so  eminent,  a  scholar  has  something 
to  say  to  all  of  us,  even  though  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  problems  of  his  own 
island.  Part  I  is  a  brief,  clear  discussion  of 
the  various  types  of  evidence  used  by  the  his¬ 
torian.  It  deals  only  with  first  principles,  but 
these  have  seldom  been  better  stated.  Part  II 
moves  to  a  more  advanced  set  of  problems: 
Why  and  how  do  men  become  historians?  .  .  . 
Part  III  is  a  case  study  .  .  .  illustrating  some 
of  the  techniques  of  the  use  of  sources.  This 
is  a  sensible  idea,  adopted  by  too  few  of  his 
predecessors,  and  a  student  who  cannot  be 
interested  in  this  section  probably  should  not 
go  on  to  advanced  study  of  history.  The 
plates,  which  illustrate  the  use  of  some  of  the 
auxiliary  sciences,  are  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
structive  I  have  ever  seen.”  J.  R.  Strayer 
Am  Hist  R  70:93  O  ’64  440w 
“The  main  value  of  this  little  book  is  that 
it  compresses  into  a  very  short  space  the  main 
problems  facing  the  student  of  history.  .  .  . 
It  raises  no  new  or  profound  questions,  it 
offers  no  startling  or  original  definitions.  Its  il¬ 
lustrations  are  well  chosen  and  well  com¬ 
mented  on  but,  because  of  the  highly  parochial 
nature  of  its  examples,  it  is  more  useful  to  an 
English  student  or  a  student  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  thus  somewhat  curtailing  its  use,” 

Choice  2:807  Ja  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Loyn 

Engl  Hist  R  81:141  Ja  ’66  700w 


“Both  [the  lecture  and  the  pamphlet]  are 
stimulating.  .  .  .  [In]  the  third  section  of  this 
little  book.  .  .  .  the  Professor  sets  out  afresh 
the  arguments  which  have  led  him  already  to 
assert  that  Asser’s  famous  biography  was  not 
written  by  Asser  at  all.  and  was  not  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  hero-king  it  describes:  rather 
it  was  compiled  in  the  eleventh  century  eith¬ 
er  by  Leofric  Bishop  of  Exeter  or  at  his  insti¬ 
gation.  .  .  .  Professor  Galbraith’s  views  on 
this  extremely  controversial  subject  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  wide  publicity,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  several  scholars  of  distinction, 


basing  themselves  on  the  deep  erudition  of 
Stevenson,  should  have  hesitated  to  endorse 
without  further  consideration  a  thesis  which 
would  impair  a  cardinal  source  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  and  require  a  reinterpretation  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Alfred  the  Great.  .  .  .  [The 
author’s]  arguments,  here  set  out  in  great  de¬ 
tail,  certainly  merit  the  individual  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  they  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ceive.” 

TLS  p433  My  21  ’64  500w 


GALDONE,  PAUL,  il.  The  history  of  Simple 
Simon,  unp  $2.75;  lib  bdg  $2.84  McGraw 
398.8  Nursery  rhymes  65-27775 

Mr.  Galdone  has  illustrated  fifteen  four  line 
“verses  from  ‘Park’s  History  of  Simple  Si¬ 
mon.’  ”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  “Kinder¬ 
garten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5 
’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  10W 
Horn  Bk  42:302  Je  ’66  70w 
“While  historically  interesting  to  an  adult, 
the  use  of  the  somewhat  awkward  construc¬ 
tions  of  the  Park’s  History  of  Simple  Simon 
of  1840  rather  than  the  familiar  words  and 
rhythms  cited  by  [I.  and  P.]  Opie  (Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Nursery  Rhymes)  [BRD  1951]  and 
Baring-Gould  (Annotated  Mother  Goose)  might 
be  questioned  for  a  child’s  picture  book.  Addi¬ 
tional  purchase  for  large  picture  book  collec¬ 
tions.”  D.  T.  Head 

Library  J  91:2198  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  8  ’66 
20w 


“Paul  Galdone’ s  decorative  cartoon  illustra¬ 
tions.  which  he  has  done  in  combination  old- 
chapbook  a.nd  contemporary  style,  are  excell¬ 
ent  for  this  rhyme.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  40w 


GALE,  JOHN.  Clean  young  Englishman.  192p 

$4  Coward-McCann 

B  or  92  66-13119 

“At  forty.  Gale  [a  correspondent  for  the 
London  Observer]  has  just  emerged,  harrowed, 
from  severe  mental  illness.  Entering  what  he 
senses  ought  to  be  a  stable  period  in  his  life, 
Gale  reviews  his  swiftly  passing  youth  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  why  it  isn’t.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Howard 

Encounter  26:66  Ja  ’66  1400w 
“This  book  is  very  funny  and  very  sad  by 
turns.  The  young  Guardsman  who  gets  well 
oiled  at  a  party  at  Windsor  Castle  and  pesters 
the  then  Princess  Elizabeth  for  a  dance  .  .  . 
merges  into  the  horrified  observer  of  con¬ 
centration  camp  victims  and  Muslim  beatings. 
.  .  .  Gale  is  a  bit  of  a  name-dropper.  Some  of 
these  may  fall  with  a  dull  thud  on  American 
ears,  but  the  book  is  never  parochial  and 
fully  lives  up  to  its  subtitle.”  Kate  McQuade 
Library  J  91:2048  Ap  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Leslie  Schaffer 

New  Repub  155:25  S  3  ’66  1400w 


Reviewed  by  Gavin  Ewart 

New  Statesman  70:659  O  29  ’65  280w 


“This  odd  and  oddly  likable  book  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  man  who  declares  himself:  ‘I  am  what 
they  call  a  manic-depressive.’  .  .  .  The  manic 
side  of  John  Gale's  nature  infuses  the  whole 
book  but  writes  only  bits  of  it — the  best  bits, 
spatchcocked  among  the  narrative  passages, 
which  are  themselves  condensed  and  spare. 
Though  it  is  thus  unevenly  written,  almost 
as  if  by  two  different  men,  [it]  conveys  such 
a  pent-up  force  of  honesty  that  you  cannot 
help  believing  every  word  he  writes.  As  in  all 
autobiographies,  the  omissions  are  tantalizing. 
.  .  .  Apparently  this  is  Mr.  Gale’s  first  book; 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  his  last.”  T.  SL  Matthews 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  7  ’66  650w 


"Two  things  make  this  autobiography  dif¬ 
ferent:  the  author’s  encounter  with  French 
atrocities  in  Algeria,  which  drove  him  into 
an  acute  manic-depressive  psychosis,  so  that 
what  began  so  bravely  ends  with  a  shaky 
discharge  from  a  mental  hospital,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  all  told  with  the  most  ruthless 
honesty,  and  with  an  imaginative  brilliance 
that  mocks  the  title’s  self-mockery.  Highly 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

New  Yorker  42:165  Je  4  ’66  lOOw 


“No  sensitive  man  can  report  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  without  taking  an  emotional 
battering,  and  Mr.  Gale  ia  s.  distinguished 
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GALE,  JOHN — Continued 

journalist  who  seems  to  write  with  his  nerve- 
ends.  His  book  is  not  conventional  auto¬ 
biography;  he  chooses  various  sectors  of 
memory  and  concentrates  on  them  in  depth. 
The  result  is  at  once  impressionistic  and 
sharp-edged,  conveying  an  uncommon  inten¬ 
sity.  We  see  him  as  schoolboy  and  Guardsman 
and  as  a  correspondent  at  Suez  and  in  Algeria. 
Most  vivid  of  ali  is  his  account  of  a  mental 
breakdown — an  experience  held,  so  to  speak, 
at  arm’s  length  and  observed  analytically  and 


without 


self-pity. ’’ 

TLS  p937  O  21  '65  90w 


GALENSON,  WALTER.  A  primer  on  employ¬ 
ment  and  wages.  146p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  Random 
house 

331  Labor  and  laboring  classes — U.S.  Labor 
supply.  Wages.  Unemployed  66-12004 

The  author  outlines  "some  of  the  issues  of 
interest  to  labor  economists  in  three  major 
areas;  labor  market  characteristics,  factors  af¬ 
fecting  wages  and  employment,  and  recent  re¬ 
medial  programs  for  the  reduction  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  the  alleviation  of  poverty.’’ 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“Authored  by  a  respected  academic  economist, 
this  is  a  well  written  introduction  .  .  .  which 
‘assumes  no  previous  training  in  economics  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.’  .  .  .  Factual  material 
and  the  basic  theoretical  concepts  relevant  to 
the  analysis  of  [the]  problems  [discussed]  are 
skillfully  provided.  However,  there  is  serious 
risk  that  unsophisticated  readers  may  regard 
certain  conclusions  as  generally  accepted  eco¬ 
nomic  ‘facts.’  More  adequate  footnote  citations 
and  a  better  balanced  bibliography  should  be 
provided.  The  brief  bibliography  includes  a 
number  of  books  designed  for  advanced  readers 
rather  than  works  which  might  be  profitably 
read  by  persons  who  have  read  only  the  Primer. 
Not  an  essential  or  core  book  in  economics  and 
libraries  should  consider  whether  the  book  will 
meet  a  demonstrated  need.” 

Choice  3:552  S  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  William  Gibeiman 

Library  J  91:694  F  1  ’66  200w 
“A  simple,  understandable  explanation  .  .  . 
written  by  a  distinguished  economist  and  teach¬ 
er.  The  book  will  be  especially  useful  to  senior 
high  economics  and  history  students.” 

Library  J  91 :3556  J1  ’66  40w  [YA1 


GALLAGHER,  EUGENE  B.,  jt.  auth.  Patient- 

hood  in  the  mental  hospital.  See  Levinson, 

D,  J . 


GALLICO,  PAUL.  The  man  who  was  magic;  a 
fable  of  innocence.  203p  $4.50  Doubleday 


66-18064 

Mageia  “is  a  city  inhabited  only  by  magicians, 
with  a  rabbit  m  every  hat  and  a  twisty  answer 
to  all.  the  tricks.  To  it  comes  Adam,  a  real 
magician,  who  can  conjure  a  real  rose  out  of  a 
staff  or  make  a  frosty  old  man’s  false  teeth 
jump  from  his  jaw.  What  is  Adam’s  role?  .  . 
To  show  us  that  magic  exists  all  round  us  if 
only  we  have  the  eyes  to  see  it.”  (TLS) 


‘‘faul  Gallico  works  his  own  special  magic 
'w1^1  S118  s^-°.ry:  •  •  •  Tiie  magic  is  in  the  tellins 
and,  though  it  is  rumored  that  Disney  will  make 
th  s  into  a  film,  why  wait  for  the  film  to  enjej 
this  special  magic?”  R.  F.  G  J  J 

Best  Sel!  26:234  O  1  "’66  360w 
“What  ever  happened  to  that  deft  magiciar 
who  wrote  Snow  Goose?  Certainly  he  did  nol 
write  this  clumsy  little  fable  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  our  mechanical  society  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  innocence  which  would  enable  u- 
to  ,sTe  and  enjoy  the  true  wonder  of  the 
-kook  childish  without  beim 
childlike  and  heavy-handed  where  it  shoulc 
be  subtle.  Anyone  wanting  a  real  feeling  foi 
the  magic  of  this  world  should  look  in  Rach° 
Carson’s  Sense  of  Wonder  [BRD  1965]  Onh 
the  youngest  teen-agers  in  the first  stages  S 

find 'this ^satisf  ving!'”af’e  the  ma°5 

Library  J  91:5782  N  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

.  N  X  ,!imes  Bk  R  pG7  °  16  ’66  140w 
This  is  Galhco  at  his  sickliest  ” 

TLS  p986  O  27  ’66  130w 


GALLOWAY,  DAVID  D.  The  absurd  hero  in 

American  fiction;  Updike,  Styron,  Bellow, 
Salinger.  257p  $6  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

813  Bellow.  Saul.  Salinger,  Jerome  David. 
'Styron.  William.  Updike,  John.  American 
fiction — History  and  criticism  65-21298 

“Camus  defined  [the]  meaningless  world  .aa 
‘absurd,’  describing  it  as  the  world  m  which 
man,  vainly  struggling  for  unity  after  the 
failure  of  all  the  old  ethical  and  scientific  ex¬ 
planations,  finds  a  disproportion  between  his 
intention  and  reality.  .  .  .  Dr.  Galloway  [lec¬ 
turer  in  English  and  American  studies  at  the 
University  of  Sussex]  shows  how  four  Ameri¬ 
can  novelists — Updike,  Styron,  Bellow,  and 
Salinger — have  used  the  novel  to  portray  the 
absurd  man  in  four  aspects:  as  saint,  as 
tragic  hero,  as  picaro,  as  seeker  for  love.” 
(Publisher's  note)  Appendix:  Four  contem¬ 
porary  checklists.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  is  successful  in  applying  his 
thesis  to  such  ‘absurd  heroes’  as  Updike’s 
‘Rabbit’  Angstrom,  Styron’s  Cass  Kinsolving, 
and  Bellow’s  Henderson,  Augie  March,  and 
Herzog  (although  the  latter  is  too  broad  a 
conception  to  fit  neatly  into  definition).  How¬ 
ever,  while  his  analysis  of  Salinger  is  reveal¬ 
ing  in  many  respects,  he  fails  to  make  a  con¬ 
vincing  case — Salinger  is  more  concerned  with 
a  religio-mystical  solution  than  with  the 
stance  of  absurdity.  Nevertheless,  despite 
some  too  hastily  drawn  conclusions,  and  un¬ 
derdeveloped  asides,  this  is  an  ambitious, 
discerning  and  stimulating  book  which  will 
cause  us  to  view  contemporary  fiction  in  a 
more  meaningful  light.”  Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  91:3431  J1  ’66  280w 
“The  danger  of  [the]  approach  [of  this  book] 
is  that  the  critic  is  tempted  to  deal  with  his 
subjects  in  ideological  rather  than  literary 
terms.  To  a  commendable  degree  Galloway  re¬ 
sists  this  temptation,  but  at  times  each  of  the 
four  writers  is  made  to  fit  into  a  pigeonhole 
that  is  not  precisely  his  size.  Updike  suffers 
more  than  any  of  the  others.  .  .  .  But  Galloway 
does  offer  valuable  comments  on  all  the  novel¬ 
ists  he  discusses,  including  Updike.”  Granville 

Sat  R  49:21  S  3  ’66  1300w 


GALT,  WILLIAM  E.,  ed.  Preconseious  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  experience.  See  Burrow,  T. 


GAM  Ex,  TANA  DE.  The  yoke  and  the  star; 
a  novel  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  309p  $5.95 
Bobbs 

66-22670 

This  novel  “concerns  Cuba  during  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  Batista  regime  and  the  first  attempts 
to  overthrow  that  regime  by  the  Cuban  gueril¬ 
las.  .  .  .  [The  novel  begins]  in  Santiago  in 
1953.  .  .  .  There  are  two  narrators  in  this 
section:  John  Hannan,  an  American  newspaper¬ 
man;  and  .  .  .  [a]  narrator  who  interrupts  to 
present  the  love  interest  between  two  of  the 
revolutionists,  Frank  Ibanez  and  Maria  Luz, 
Hannan’s  secretary.  .  .  .  Frank’s  family  back¬ 
ground.  [embraces]  an  aristocratic  mother,  a 
capitalist  brother,  a  Lesbian  sister,  and  a  dead 
rebel-hero  father.  .  .  .  [Finally]  the  novel 

relates  the  progress  of  the  invasion  [by  Cas¬ 
tro]  from  its  inception  in  Mexico  to  its  .  .  . 
end  in  Cuba.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  is  an  inferior  novel.  In  addition  to 
the.  multiple  recalls  which  prevent  a  narrative 
continuity  from  forming,  there  are  other  ir¬ 
ritations.  .  There  is  no  development  of  a  nar- 
rative  voice  and,  therefore,  no  clear-cut  point 
of  view.  Though  Hannan  is  often  the  nar¬ 
rator,  much  of  what  happens  is  unknown  to 
him  and  is  presented  by  the  other  narrator. 
The  last  one-fourth  of  the  book  has  still  an¬ 
other  voice,  a  rather  hysterical  one,  apparently 
belonging  to  a  member  of  the  invading  force. 
AH  this  leads  to  the-  downfall  of  character, 
the  absence. of  a  protagonist  and  the  resulting 
loss  of  conflict  and  resolution.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  work,  Miss  de  Gamez  remains  the  jour¬ 
nalist,  not  the  artist.”  F.  L.  Ryan 
Best  Sell  26:255  O  15  '66  550w 
“This  [is  a]  poorly  constructed  but  inter¬ 
esting  novel.  Local  color  and  a  detailed  socio¬ 
logical  background  are  among  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  elements  in  this  story.  While  strong 
language  and  some  grisly  episodes  do  not  make 
.  novel  appropriate  reading  for  the  squeam¬ 
ish,  its  setting  is  of  topical  interest,  for  there 
are  few  novels  in  English  about  revolutionary 

tions”  R° °T)m Ha r  1  an*  f°r  lar8e  fiction  eolith 
Library  J  91:3972  S  1  ’66  140w 
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Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  203:6X6  I)  5  ’66  700w 
“Attempting  to  recreate  the  early  days  of 
the  Cuban  revolution,  Tana  de  Gamez  has  res¬ 
urrected  the  proletarian  novel-  of  the  1930's. 
Her  politics  stop  at  Fidel  Castro’s  early  ‘hum¬ 
anist’  left.  Otherwise  ’The  Yoke  and  the  Star’ 
is  pure  Socialist  realism  with  its  sleeves  rolled 
up.  Put  together  in  unrelieved  black  and  white, 
it  has  the  jerky,  unintentional  comedy  of  an 
old  newsreel.  .  .  .  1'i'he  author!  sketches 

scenes  of  Cuban  poverty  and  government  cor¬ 
ruption.  But  because  her  young  heroes  and 
heroines,  the  Doctor  included,  are  without  sin, 
courageous,  unswerving  of  purpose  .  .  .  these 
moments  are  never  more  than  interruptions." 
Richard  Rhodes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  O  2  ’66  550w 


GAMOW,  GEORGE,  Thirty  years  that  shook 
physics;  the  story  of  quantum  theory;  il.  by 
the  author.  224p  $5.95  Doubleday 

530.1  Quantum  theory  66-11751 

This  “book  is  concerned  with  the  rise  of 
quantum  theory  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  about  1930;  the  unprecedented  burst  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  findings  that  have 
revolutionized  our  ideas  about  the  structure 
of  matter  and  physics  itself  .  .  .  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  quantum  theory.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Appendix  includes  Blegdamsvej  Faust,  a 
parody  produced  by  the  Task  Force  of  the 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics,  Copenhagen. 
Index. 


Choice  3:819  N  ’66  280w 

“Dr.  Gamow,  physicist  and  gifted  writer,  has 
sketched  an  intriguing  portrait  of  the  scientists 
and  clashing  ideas  that  made  the  quantum 
revolution.  .  .  .  Many  older  readers  may  find 
quantum  concepts  unfamiliar,  hard  at  first  to 
grasp.  But  Dr.  Gamow  presents  them  lucidly. 
Younger  readers  should  have  little  trouble. 
Quantum  ideas  are  part  of  the  physics  now 
widely  taught  in  the  high  schools.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  growth 
of  knowledge.  He  shows  how  a  group  of  dedi¬ 
cated  men  worked  to  gain  that  knowledge. 
He  presents  their  human  side  as  well  as  the 
steely  quality  of  their  professional  thinking. 
The  insight  this  gives  the  reader  into  the 
creative  process  of  physicists  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  aspect  of  Dr.  Gamow’ s  book.”  R.  C.  Cowan 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  28  ’66 
600w  [TA] 


Reviewed  by  Carl  Dreher 

Harper  233:92  J1  ’66  550w 

“This  is  the  second  of  Dr.  Gamow’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  excellent  [Science  Study]  series, 
the  first  being  Gravity,  published  in  1962. 
The  author  has  again  displayed  the  ability 
to  interweave  technology  with  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  summaries  of  the  contributors,  mak¬ 
ing  this  writing  enjoyable  as  well  as  most 
informative.  .  .  .  This  book  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  YA  and  college  libraries.”  G.  L. 

Bleckniaiijbrary  J  91:1435  Mr  15  ’66  120w  [TA] 


“The  author  presents  the  contributions  of 
Bohr,  Schroedinger,  Heisenberg  and  other 
founders  of  quantum  theory,  which  deals  with 
enormously  complex  events  under  way  in  the 
microcosm  of  the  atom.  .  .  .  Their  work  is 
introduced  with  a  minimum  of  technical  ter¬ 
minology,  a  most  impressive  feat  considering 
the  abstract  concepts  involved.  Furthermore, 
in  discussing  the  release  of  nuclear  energy, 
Gamow  shows  that  abstractions  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  ‘impractical.’  Gamow  is  interested  in 
people  as1  well  as  discoveries,  and  has  many 
stories  to  tell  about  men  who  were  his  friends 
and  colleagues.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is.  not  always 
easy  reading.  This  is  a  shortcoming  only  to 
popularizers  and  publishers  convinced  that 
books  about  science  must  be  flashy  and  en¬ 
tertaining  every  inch  of  the  way.”  John  Pfeif- 
fer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!4  Mr  27  ’66  850w 


New  Yorker  42:166  Ap  30  ’66  250w 

“The  presentation  is  such  that  it  should  be 
understood  by  a  nonscientist,  although  the 
background  of  the  arguments  may  sometimes 
be  unfamiliar.  The  book  is  characterized  and 
made  delightful  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
attaches  the  development  of  the  physics  to  the 
personalities  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  development.  .  .  .  [It]  is  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  photographs,  most  of  them  not 


previously  published,  which  show  the  human 
sides  of  these  scientists.  Each  chapter  begins 
with  an  impressionistic  pen  drawing  by  Gamow, 
which  shows  the  head  of  the  person  concerned. 
The  only  one  that  I  find  uncharacteristic  is  the 
sketch  of  Heisenberg  (compare  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  of  Heisenberg  on  plates  4 
and  81.  .  .  .  Although  the  printing  is  very  good, 
there  are  a  few  errors  [which]  .  .  .  may  confuse 
the  uninitiated.”  K.  F.  Herzfeid 

Science  152:917  My  13  ’66  550w 


GANN,  ERNEST  K.  In  the  company  of  eagles. 

342p  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-26934 

This  novel  is  set  “over  the  Western  Front 
in  France  in  1917  at  the  time  of  Nivedle’s  ill- 
fated  push  about  Verdun.  A  young  French  ser¬ 
geant,  Chamay,  having  seen  his  colleague  shot 
while  falling  in  a  helpless  aircraft  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  killer,  Ober- 
leu tenant  Kupper  of  German  Jasta  76.  Finally 
they  meet  in  a  chance  duel.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  account  of  [the  combatants’]  ex¬ 
hilaration,  fatigue,  pity,  fear,  and  of  the  cor¬ 
ruptive  effect  of  power,  represents  faithfully 
what  men  have  experienced  in  combat  since 
long  before  the  days  of  Gideon,  Samson  or 
David.  Ernest  Gann  handles  his  material  skill¬ 
fully.  .  .  .  Tension  builds  honestly,  imper¬ 

ceptibly,  but  steadily  to  a  startling  climax.  .  .  . 
What  irony  exists  in  this  novel  flows  from 
its  accepting  the  1914-18  war  as  a  fact  of 
life,  rather  than  as  the  aberration  it  was  for 
war  novelists  of  the  1920’s.  .  .  .  The  airman’s 
daily  battle  for  objective  control  of  himself, 
to  sustain  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  gives 
Gann's  In  the  Company  of  Eagles  an  enduring 
quality.  It  speaks  to  all  who  live  amid  wars 
or  rumors  of  wars.”  W.  H.  Russell 

America  115:625  N  12  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:280  N  1  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Robin  Highlam 

Library  J  91:4694  O  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  27  ’66  160w 

“Considering  the  author,  whose  talent  and 
skill  were  proved  in  ‘The  High  and  the  Mighty’ 
IBRD  1953],  and  considering  the  time,  the 
place,  the  circumstances,  and  the  personalities 
of  the  two  heroes  involved,  [this]  should  have 
been  a  very  exciting  and  affecting  story.  .  .  . 
[The  two  aviators]  are  both  brave,  loyal,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  personally  appealing  men,  but 
Mr.  Gann’s  insistence  on  their  technical  skill 
and  on  the  difficulties  they  encounter 
with  their  awkward  and  frequently  disobedient 
planes  makes  the  war  seem  quaint  and  quix¬ 
otic  instead  of,  as  it  was,  heroic  and  des¬ 
perate.  The  writing  is  stiff,  precise,  and  so 
cold  and  clipped  that  the  heartbeat,  if  there 
is  one,  cannot  be  heard  or  felt.” 

New  Yorker  42:245  O  29  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Brian  Garfield 

Sat  R  49:55  D  24  ’66  350w 


GANN,  L.  H.  A  history  of  Northern  Rhodesia; 
early  days  to  1953.  478p  col  maps  $10  Hu¬ 

manities  press 

968.9  Rhodesia,  Northern — History  64-5468 

“The  author  begins  with  a  short  account  of 
the  early  Bantu  invasions.  .  .  .  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  spread  their 
influence  into  the  hinterland  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique  .  .  .  [and]  the  European  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  .  .  .  The  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Northern 
Rhodesia  under  British  rule.  .  .  .  The  final 
chapter,  devoted  to  the  formulation  of  the 
federation,  points  out  that  much  was  done  to 
achieve  unity  yet  ‘the  worlds  of  white  men, 
brown  and  black  men  stayed  apart.’  ”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  solid  contribution  to  African  his¬ 
torical  literature.  .  .  .  The  author  is  success¬ 
ful  in  giving  the  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  life  in  the  area. 
At  the  same  time  he  explains  how  develop¬ 
ments  in  Europe.  Britain,  and  adjacent  areas 
are  related  to  his  theme.  .  .  .  Permission  was 
granted  to  use  ‘closed’  Northern  Rhodesian 
and  Colonial  Office  sources  but  subject  to  re¬ 
strictions.  References  to  these  sources  cannot 
be  given;  nor  was  it  permissible  to  reveal  the 
author  of  minutes  or  dispatches.  The  private 
papers  of  Sir  Roy  Welensky  and  Lord  Malvern 
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GANN,  L.  H. — Continued) 

were  likewise  restricted.  The  published  sources 
.  .  .  have  been  carefully  exploited.  The  author 
interviewed  many  persons  who  participated  in 
the  making  of  Northern  Rhodesia.”  A.  N. 
Cook 

Am  Hist  R  70:881  Ap  ’65  350w 

‘‘[This  book]  was  written  originally  as  part 
of  the  official  history  of  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  By  the  time  it  ap¬ 
peared  .  .  .  Northern  Rhodesia  had  become  the 
independent  State  of  Zambia.  The  volume  will 
not  be  altogether  to  the  taste  of  the  African 
nationalist  supporters  of  this  new  State.  But 
they  ought  not  to  neglect  it.  .  .  .  Within  his 
terms  of  reference,  Mr.  Gann  writes  with  a 
commendable  degree  of  objectivity.  .  .  .  The 
professional  historian,  whatever  his  shade  of 
sympathy  .  .  .  cannot  help  feeling  profoundly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gann  for  such  a  clear,  cogent 
and  critical  narrative.  It  will  undoubtedly  and 
deservedly  enhance  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  foremost  modem  historians  of  Africa.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  he  has  not  been 
well  served  by  his  indexers.”  George  Shepper- 
son 

Engl  Hist  R  81:210  Ja  ’66  300w 


“[The  author’s]  concept  of  Northern  Rho¬ 
desian  history  is  in  some  respects  a  narrow 
one.  He  says  little  about  events  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  conquerors  (though  well 
qualified  to  do  so),  nor  very  much  about  the 
eventual  stirrings  of  black  protest.  But  in 
other  respects,  both  his  scope  and  his  sympa¬ 
thies  are  broad.”  J.  D.  Fage 

New  Statesman  69:117  Ja  22  ‘65  240w 

TLS  p535  Je  18  ‘64  600w 


GANN,  L.  H.  A  history  of  Southern  Rhodesia: 
early  days  to  1934.  354p  $10  Humanities  press 

968  Rhodesia,  Southern — History  66-1288 

This  “history  of  the  growth  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  as  a  European  community  .  .  . 

sketches  in  the  early  pre-Company  history  of 
Rhodesia  and  then  deals  at  considerable  length 
with  the  pioneers  and  the  communities  they 
created.”  (Choice) 


“Spirited  and  informative.  [Gann]  carries  the 
story  only  into  Godfrey  Huggins’  first  ministry 
.  .  .  but  with  this  acknowledged  limitation,  the 
book  is  a  balanced  study  of  the  creation  of 
European  political  primacy  in  the  decade  fol¬ 
lowing  1923.  .  .  .  Having  been  10  years  an 

archivist  in  Salisbury,  Gann  knows  his  sources 
extremely  well  and  appends  a  helpful  (though 
very  brief)  note  on  sources.  For  a  reader  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  Rhodesian  history  the  book 
is  invaluable;  the  uninitiated  might  find  it  very 
full  of  detail  and  lacking  in  the  useful  support¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  simple  sketch,  maps  showing 
routes,  Reserves,  population  densities,  and  the 
like.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  readable 
comprehensive  history  of  Rhodesia  to  1934 
which  exists.” 

Choice  3:837  N  ’66  180w 


“[This]  admirable  history  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who1  thinks  he  knows  what  to  do 
about  Rhodesia.  It  is  written  with  full  sym¬ 
pathy  towards  the  Southern  Rhodesian  whites, 
but  with  a  constant  awareness  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  Africa  and  the  world  while  the 
country  was  being  settled.  The  use  of  official 
records  and  private  papers  .  .  .  enables  Dr 
Gann  to  get  inside  the  skin  of  a  great  many 
people  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  from  the  days  of  the  pioneer  column  un¬ 
til  now.  ...  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
political  and  administrative  matters,  but  gives 
much  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  Rhodesian 
economy  and  to  the  development  of  local  insti¬ 
tutions.  Even  the  Southern  Rhodesian  accent  is 
carefully  considered.  The  blacks  are  there, 
though  they  become  increasingly  shadowy 
figures  once  the  dealings  with  Lobengula  are 
are  over.” 

Economist  218:205  Ja  15  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  70:796  N  19  ’65  80w 

“[This]  is,  without  hesitation,  the  best  of  its 
kind  to  date.  It  is  a  book  which  will  appeal  a.s 
much  to  the  intelligent  layman  as  to  the 
Africanist.  Meticulous  attention  to  detail  in  no 
way  hinders  a  broad  and  intelligent  approach 
to  .  developments  in  southern  Africa  and  the 
writing  is  crisp,  sympathetic  yet  dispassionate. 
The  grievous  political  misjudgments  of  the 
1920’ s  stand  out  from  a  text  which  eschews  all 
temptation  to  follow  the  paths  of  partisanship.” 
TLS  p711  Ag  4  ’66  200w 


GANN,  L.  H.  Huggins  of  Rhodesia;  the  man 
and  his  country,  by  L.  H.  Gann  and  M. 
Gelfand.  (Sportshelf  bk)  285p  il  pi  $11  Soc¬ 
cer 

B  or  92  Malvern,  Godfrey  Martin  Huggins, 
1st  viscount.  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
Rhodesia,  Southern — History  65-2537 

A  biography  of  Godfrey  Huggins,  viscount 
Malvern,  former  prime  minister  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  sympathetic  biography.  Based  on 
apparently  new  archival  sources,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  biography  is  historically  ac¬ 
curate.  But  the  interpretation  of  the  South- 
Central  African  scene  is  conservative.  .  .  . 

This  biography,  like  [Sir  Roy]  Welensky’s  re¬ 
cent  autobiography  [Welensky’s  400  Days,  BRD 
1965],  provides  interesting  background  for  the 
final  scene  now  being  played  in  Rhodesia  as 
Huggins’  forces  take  their  stand  on  unilateral 
independence  from  Britain.”  Franklin  Parker 

Am  Hist  R  71:637  Ja  ’66  500w 
“Dr  Gann’s  interest  in  ideas  rather  than  in 
personalities  is  something  of  a  handicap  when 
it  comes  to  writing  biography.  .  .  .  The  result 
is  inevitably  to  paint  Lord  Malvern  in  dull  and 
flat  tones,  and  to  suggest  that  those  critics 
were  right  who  argued  that  the  white  Rho¬ 
desian  community  was  so  small  that  its  politics 
could  not  rise  above  the  municipal  level.  But 
a  man  as  second-rate  as  Huggins  is  sometimes 
made  to  appear  here  could  hardly  have  held 
the  longest  premiership  in  British  history,  let 
alone  have  argued  both  Labour  and  Tory 
governments  into  going  along  with  federation. 

J.  D.  Fage 

New  Statesman  69:117  Ja  22  ‘65  240w 


GANNON,  MICHAEL  V.  The  cross  in  the  sand; 
the  early  Catholic  church  in  Florida,  1513- 
1870;  pub.  during  Florida’s  quadricentennial 
year.  210p  il  maps  $5  Univ.  of  Fla.  press 
282.759  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  Mis¬ 
sions—' U.S.  65-27283 

Appearing  in  the  year  in  which  the  Church 
of  Florida  observes  its  400th  anniversary  this 
"narrative  recounts  the  Spaniards’  heartbreak¬ 
ing  disappointments  and  hardships  experienced 
for  well  over  a  century  after  their  initial  effort 
of  1513  to  settle  Florida  and  to  plant  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith  among  its  Indian  tribes.  But  succeed 
they  finally  did,  and  with  the  exception  of 
twenty  years  (1763-1783)  the  peninsula  re¬ 
mained  under  Spanish  rule  until  July  1821, 
when  the  American  commissioner  arrived  to 
assume  authority.  .  .  .  [The  author  concludes 
with]  the  establishment  of  the  diocese  of  Saint 
Augustine  by  the  Holy  See  in  March  1870.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  library  of  books  on  the  Church  in  America. 
.  .  .  Fr.  Gannon  has  set  down  [his  story]  clearly 
[and]  in  a  most  attractive  style.  The  book  is 
embellished  by  a  number  of  old  prints  and 
maps.  It  is  a  worthwhile  acquisition  for  any¬ 
one  seriously  interested  in  knowing  how  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  came 
to  be.”  James  Hennesey 

America  114:385  Mr  19  ’66  500w 
“[This]  story  has  been  told  before,  but  the 
author  has  uncovered  new  evidence  from 
hitherto  unpublished  sources,  which  enables 
him  to  speak  with  certainty  where  others  have 
dealt  in  generalities,  and  to  speak  with 
richer  detail  on  already  familiar  movements  and 
situations.  ...  A  few  criticisms  may  be  en¬ 
tered  on  several  minor  points  .  .  .  [but]  the 
diocese  of  Saint  Augustine  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  history  of  Catholicism 
in  this  country  would  be  far  the  richer  if  every 
diocese,  every  religious  congregation  and 
order,  and  every  institution  of  whatever  kind 
cciuld  boast  a  comparable  work  to  mark  a  sig¬ 
nificant  milestone  in  its  life.”  J.  T.  Ellis 
Am  Hist  R  71:1419  J1  ’66  420w 
“[This]  book  combines  readability  with  a 
careful  and  well-documented  study  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Florida.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
Church  in  the  peninsula  state  has  enjoyed  feast 
and  famine  under  four  flags:  Spanish,  English, 
United  States,  and  Confederate.  .  .  .  An  under¬ 
standing  of  its  key  place  in  Florida  history 
requires  a  knowledge  of  western  civilization,  the 
Spanish  colonial  empire,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
borderlands,  and  the  United  States.  Gannon 
possesses  that  knowledge.  [He]  handles  con¬ 
troversial  issues  gently,  with  tact  and  with 
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understanding.  .  .  .  The  format  of  the  volume 
is  unusually  attractive.  The  illustrations  are 
carefully  selected.  The  sources  are  most  com¬ 
plete.  The  price  is  reasonable.  And  the  task  is 
well  done.”  E.  C.  Williamson 

J  Am  Hist  53:400  S  ’66-  380w 


GANS,  ROMA.  Fact  and  fiction  about  phonics; 
il.  by  Tom  Funk.  107p  $3.50;  pa  $1.25  Bobbs 

372.4  Reading  64-25241 


A  professor  emeritus  of  childhood  education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  information  ‘‘on  phonics  in  the 
English  language,  young  children’s  learning  in 
phonics,  the  various  opinions  on  phonics,  and 
the  suggestions  for  introducing  phonics  in  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling.”  (Foreword)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“There  are  sensible  suggestions  offered  for 
introducing  phonics  in  teaching  reading  and 
spelling.  Illustrated  with  amusing  cartoons,  the 
book  is  concise,  nontechnical,  and  humorous. 
.  .  .  Parents,  teachers,  and,  indirectly,  children 
should  benefit  from  this  calm,  sound,  authori¬ 
tative  book.” 

Choice  2:805  Ja  ’66  UOw 
"This  concise,  well-written  volume  by  a  high¬ 
ly  respected  authority  on  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  rings  true  to  its  title.  .  ,  .  The  reader  will 
not  want  to  miss  [the  author’s]  comments  on 
spelling,  which  are  added  in  the  form  of  a 
postscript.  Highly  recommended  for  teachers 
of  reading  as  well  as  for  interested  parents.” 
T.  J.  Cole 

Library  J  90:241  Ja  15  ’65  I40w 


GARAUDY.  ROGER.  From  anathema  to  dia¬ 
logue;  a  Marxist  challenge  to  the  Christian 
churches;  tr.  by  Luke  O’Neill.  124p  $3.95 
Herder  &  Herder 

335.4  Communism  and  religion  66-22601 
The  theme  of  this  book  is  “that  in  today’s 
world  there  are  only  two  great  conceptions  of 
man.  the  Christian  and  the  Communist,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  desire  for 
dialogue  can  be  effectively  realized.  .  .  .  The 
author  endeavors  to  point  out  to  both  sides 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  .  .  .  [believing] 
that  if  both  would  effect  a  ‘return  to  the 
sources’  of  their  own  belief,  they  would  arrive 
at  a  basis  of  mutual  concern  for  man.” 
(America) 


“Garaudy  finds  in  the  efforts  of  Christian 
theologians  like  Bultmann  and  Rahner,  and  in 
the  openness  to  the  world  and  to  science  of  a 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  the  promise  of  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  will  .  .  .  co-operate  with  all  those 
who  seek  a  better  world  for  man  to  live  in. 
That  this  better  world  will  be  the  ‘classless 
society’  goes  without  saying.  In  fact,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  here  that  the  book  bogs  down.  Garaudy 
.  .  .  rightly  sees  that,  though  religion  can  take 
account  of  science,  can  keep  pace  with  science 
as  a  consistent  way  of  life,  it  cannot  become 
scientific.  .  .  .  What  he  does  not  see  is  that 
from  this  point  of  view  communism  is  no  better 
off.  He  lauds  the  ‘demythologising’  of  religion, 
only  to  let  himself  be  caught  up  on  another 
myth — which  claims  that  Marxism  is  ‘scien¬ 
tific.’  ”  Quentin  Lauer 

America  115:490  O  22  ’66  700w 
"Garaudy  grasps  particularly  at  a  view  of 
myth  and  faith  as  liberating  ideas,  opening 
out  the  future  to  mankind.  ...  A  French 
Marxist- Catholic  dialogue  has  gone  on  inter¬ 
mittently  since  the  Liberation — strong  in  the 
hey-day  of  Mounier’s  Esprit  and  strong  again 
now.  .  .  .  That  an  American  Catholic  publish¬ 
ing  house  offers  us  a  book  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  French  Communist  Party’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  Political  Bureau  is  in  itself 
a  striking  event.”  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  85:268  D  2  ’66  200w 
“The  author  keeps  this  entire  discussion  on 
the  ideological  plane  because  it  must  be  at 
this  level  that  the  two  factions  begin  their 
rapprochement;  but  the  hope  is  that  agreement 
will  ultimately  seep  into  the  realm  of  practical 
affairs  and  catalyze  a  social  order  imbued  with 
moral  actualities.  This  is  an  important  book 
and  should  be  purchased  by  both  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  W.  S.  Debenham 
Library  J  92:120  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


GARD,  JOYCE.  Smudge  of  the  fells.  191p  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

Sheep — Stories  66-12030 

“Gerald  Briggs,  14,  terrified  of  his  bullying 
stepfather,  runs  away  to  the  English  Lake 
Pistrict,  scene  of  the  last  holiday  he  enjoyed 


with  his  late  father.  There,  at  the  simple 
cottage  of  Lanty  Jessup,  purveyor  of  farm 
produce  and,  incidentally,  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  he  finds  joy  in  life  again.  Wandering 
the  fells  with  a  stray  lamb  which,  because 
of  its  peculiar  coloration,  he  calls  Smudge,  he 
sees  sheep  being  stolen  and  having  located 
the  hideaway  of  the  rustlers — his  stepfather 
among  them — the  boy  helps  bring  them  to 
justice.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  260w 

“After  a  little  bit  of  melodrama  .  . 

there’s  a  happy  ending — with  all  the  ends 
tied  just  a  bit  too  neatly.  To  an  adult,  the 
essence  of  the  book — what  saves  the  story — 
is  Miss  Gard’s  ability  to  evoke  the  feeling  of 
a  sheep  farmer’s  world,  her  gift  of  describing 
life  in  the  fell  country.  But  tens-to-fourteens 
may  simply  enjoy  the  story.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5 
’66  lOOw 

"Events  catapult  one  after  another,  but  the 
‘feeling  of  menace,  a  faceless  formless  evil’  is 
resolved  satisfactorily.  The  writing  is  highly 
skilled,  the  characters  are  varied  and  well  de¬ 
fined.  The  tension  created  makes  this  a  good 
suspense  story  with  a  completely  modern  set¬ 
ting  in  contrast  to  the  author’s  Talargain.” 
J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:2218  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  K.  W.  Costin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  My  29  '66  150w 
“Readers  of  Miss  Gard’s  effective  earlier 
novels  may  note  that  this  time  she  achieves 
her  drama  without  a  single  whiff  of  the  super¬ 
natural.” 

TLS  p497  Je  17  ’65  190w 


GARD,  WAYNE.  Rawhide  Texas.  236p  il  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

976.4  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Texas: 

Texas — History  65-14801 

This  book  consists  of  “a  series  of  informal 
sketches  which  depict  pioneer  life  on  the  Texas 
frontier  and  throw  additional  light  on  the  still- 
emerging  Texas  character.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  is  mainly  for  the  trade,  but  it 
will  not  hurt  the  professional  who  will  find  in 
its  pages  such  interesting  Texas  social  history 
as  cattlemen  and  shepherds,  dirt  farmers, 
doctors,  teachers,  editors,  lawyers,  and  oil  men. 
It  deals  with  cruelties,  hardships,  catastrophes, 
and  savage  encounters  between  men  of  different 
color  and  occupation.  The  book  contains  some 
much-worn  clichds  and  anecdotes  associated 
with  other  frontiers  besides  that  of  Texas  .  .  . 
but  it  is  on  the  whole  an  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  book.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:882  Mr  ’66  130w 
“The  colorful  people  and  varied  conditions 
which  blended  to  produce  the  image  of  the 
Texan  as  a  self-confident,  boastful,  and  half¬ 
wild  frontiersman  are  entertainingly  portrayed 
here.  .  .  .  For  popular  reading.”  T.  M.  Bogie 
Library  J  90:2550  Je  1  ’65  140w 


GARDER,  MICHEL.  A  history  of  the  Soviet 
army,  rev  ed  226p  $7.50  Praeger 
355.03  Russia.  Army.  Russia — History.  Mili¬ 
tary  66-12484 

“The  major  part  of  the  present  work,  a  re¬ 
vised  version  of  a  French  study  published  in 
1959,  is  devoted  to  [an]  .  .  .  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  Red  Army  its  growth  and  trials 
(the  purges,  the  second  world  war),  and  its 
reorganization  in  the  rocket  age.  This  occupies 
approximately  three-quarters  of  the  book  and 
is  followed  by  an  .  .  .  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
army  in  1964:  its  organisation,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  its  strategy  and  doctrine.”  (Economist) 
Bibliography,  Index. 


“Colonel  Garder’s  introductory  chapters  on 
the  Imperial  Army  reveal  his  limitations  as  a 
historian,  presenting  as  they  do  an  oversim¬ 
plified  account  of  the  growth  and  collapse  of 
the  ‘Russian  steamroller,’  with  several  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  misspellings  of  names  and 
factual  errors.  His  central  chapters  on  the 
creation  and  professionalisation  of  the  Red 
Army  are,  however,  much  sounder,  and  con¬ 
tain  many  valuable  pages.  .  .  .  The  account 
of  the  Red  Army  in  the  second  world  war  is 
too  brief  to  include  anything  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  main  factors  in  the  German  de- 
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feat,  but  the  refurbishing  of  the  Red  Army  on 
traditionalist  lines  is  well  described,  as  is  the 
postwar  reorganisation.’' 

Economist  220:1258  S  24  '66  360w 


“Although  the  work  is  somewhat  brief,  [M.l 
Garder  has  provided  a  well-written  and  en¬ 
lightening  account  of  the  various  phases  of 
development  that  the  Soviet  Army  has  experi¬ 
enced.  Factual  material  is  well  balanced  with 
interpretation  and  synthesis  resulting  in  a  work 
that  is  useful  for  anyone  wanting  a  good  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  bibliography, 
however,  is  of  limited  usefulness  for  the  more 
advanced  student.  Recommended  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  collections.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  91:5606  N  15  ’66  140w 
“The  last  section,  ‘The  Soviet  Army  in  1964,’ 
is  the  most  valuable:  the  rest,  though  com¬ 
petent,  plows  old  ground.  Unfortunately,  the 
two-year  lapse  between  the  writing  and  its 
publication  m  the  United  States  already  dates 
some  of  the  statistics  and  modifies  some  of  the 
interpretations.”  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  E>  11  ’66  70w 


GARDINER,  C.  HARVEY,  ed.  Travels  in  Brazil. 

See  Roster,  H. 


GARDNER,  ALAN.  Six  day  week.  224p  $4.50 

Coward-MeCann 

66-20150 

“Chinese  Communists  work  with  Italian  Com¬ 
munists  to  plan  the  assassination  of  a  British 
princess  and  the  Pope  as  they  join  in  the 
dedication  of  a  Roman  orphanage.  The  London 
Globe  sends  Davis  Troy  to  cover  the  occasion, 
and  also  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
paper’s  regular  man  in  Rome.  Davis  finds  pres¬ 
sure,  violence,  and  a  wild  midnight  chase 
through  the  Forum  before  he  can  find  answers 
or  avert  the  tragedy.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Gardner,  an  English  historian,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  more  than  just  Allenby’s  life  story, 
though  he  tells  it  well.  He  is  concerned  with 
the  great  military  problem  of  the  First  World 
War- — how  to  break  a  stalemate  and  maneuver. 
.  .  .  Allenby’s  great  achievement  was  appre¬ 
ciated  at  the  time  [in  taking  Jerusalem]  .  .  . 
but  later  on  his  fame  was  overshadowed  by  that 
of  one  of  his  officers — T.  E.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Gardner,  without  denigrating  Lawrence,  insists 
that  his  contributions  were  made  possible  by 
Allenby.  Both  men,  and  the  tactics  of  the 
force  in  which'  they  served,  left  a  tradition  in 
the  British  Army.  In  an  epilogue  that  is  a 
brilliant  combination  of  exposition  and  narra¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Gardner  traces  the  effects  of  their 
teaching  on  battles  of  the  Second  World  War.” 

New  Yorker  41:1'59  F  19  ’66  270w 

Time  87:87  F  11  ’66  430w 
"Mr.  Gardner  has  been  allowed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Allenby  to  use  all  the  papers  and 
documents  in  his  possession.  .  .  .  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity.  Many 
of  the  letters  which  he  quotes  are  admirable, 
but  the  South  African  War  came  at  a  period 
when  Allenby  was  extremely  censorious  and 
given  to  abuse  of  his  brother  officers,  some¬ 
times  justified  .  .  .  but  on  occasion  unsuitable 
to  send  to  any  civilian,  even  a  wife.  .  .  .  The 
account  of  his  curious  relations  with  Haig  is 
neat  and  full  but  somewhat  unfair  to  the  latter. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Gardner  provides  an  exceptional  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  illustrations.” 

TLS  p267  Ap  8  ’65  400w 


GARDNER,  ERLE  STANLEY.  The  case  of  the 
worried  waitress.  212p  $3.50  Morrow 

66-19921 

"Perry  Mason  makes  the  mistake  of  taking 
Della  to  lunch  at  Madison’s  Midtown  Mile¬ 
stone,  and  is,  thereby,  involved  with  Katherine 
Ellis  and  the  mysterious  things  that  bother 
and  frighten  her.”  (Library  J) 


“The  action  is  slowed  by  lengthy  descriptions 
of  Rome’s  streets  and  buildings,  so  much  so 
that  it  reads  at  times  like  a  street  map  for  the 
tourist.” 

Best  Sell  26:155  J1  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4706  O  1  ’66  80w 
“Wordy  spy  thriller  about  averting  dire  (and 
unconvincing)  international  disaster,  weakly 
constructed  and  characterized,  yet  still  readable, 
partly  for  well-realized  local  color,  .  .  .  partly 
for  a  finale  so  sensationally  thrilling  that  it 
redeems  the  slowness  of  earlier  passages.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ag  14  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  ’66  40w 


GARDNER,  BRIAN.  Allenby  of  Arabia;  Law- 
rences  general:  introd.  by  Lowell  Thomas 
[Eng  title:  Allenby],  314p  pi  maps  $6.50 
Coward-MeCann 

or,  *-2  Allenby,  Edmund  Henry  Hynman 
Allenby,  1st  viscount.  Lawrence,  Thomas 
Edward  66-10426 

dex  biosTaphy-  Bibliographical  references.  In- 


“Perry  and  Della  Street  befriend  a  young 
lady  who,  for  no  good  reason  ever  encountered 
in  the  cleanup  of  the  Case,  is  accused  of 
stealing  a  one-hundred-dollar  bill  from  her 
aunt,  who  later  turns  out  not  to  be  her  aunt. 
Otherwise,  the  action  is  almost  predictable.” 
Best  Sell  26:172  Ag  1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  ’66  50w 
“As  one  of  Erie  Stanley  Gardner’s  most 
devoted  admirers,  I  must  place  [this  book] 
among  his  lesser  works.  It’s  clever  in  sustain¬ 
ing  book  length  without  a  murder:  but  Perry 
Mason  has  few  opportunities  for  ingenuity,  and 
it  is  all  but  impossible  in  retrospect  to  see 
why  any  of  the  characters  acted  as  they  did.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ag  28  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


GARDNER,  ERLE  STANLEY.  See  Fair,  A.  A. 


GARDNER,  HELEN,  ed.  The  elegies;  and,  The 
songs  and  sonnets.  See  Donne,  J. 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Set!  25:432  F  15  ’66  410w 
“The  omens  for  a  book  are  good  when  thi 
fortunate  author  gains  access  to  the  unpub 
fished  letters  of  a  great  man,  and  better  stil 
ZSfiL  &at  achieved  greatness  in  a  field 

which  the. author  has  specialised  already  Mi 

Afiehhvr  1S  m,.  rft,1Sa  happy  Position  with 
Allenby.  .  .  .  Mr  Gardner  also  tries  his  hand 
^  unsuccessfully,  at  an  assessment  of  th( 
character  of  T.  E.  Lawrence:  though  he  sav= 
nothing  new,  he  is  reasonable  and  djlctrn- 
Unfortunately .  for  the  author,  how- 
o^  or..  Allenby  s  career  included  six  years  ol 
political  service  in  .an  area  and  during  s 
°f  J?u8'e,  Political  complexity:  Syria  ir 
1918-19.19;  Egypt  m  1919-1925.  Mr  Gardner  set< 
w, to°  !ltt!e  background  knowledgetc 
handle  these  scenes  ...  and  his  forty  page= 
on  Peace:  Egypt  and  the  Middle  East’  ari: 
therefore  a  blot  on  his  book.  .  .  He  neithei 
recognises  material  in  the  Allenbv  files  thal 
would  appear  to  be  new,  nor  spots  essentiAh 
m  the  documents  that  he  has  read  ”  essentlaK 
Economist  215:647  My  8  ’65  440w 
Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:1408  Mr  15  ’66  150v 


GARDNER,  HELEN.  A  reading  of  Paradise 
lost.  131p  pi  $3.40  Oxford 

821  Milton,  John — Paradise  lost  66-2276 
In  this  book,  based  on  the  Alexander  Lec¬ 
tures  of  1962  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  author  attempts  “to  give  a  read¬ 
ing  determined  by  her  response  to  the  poem 
and  not  by  the  points  of  controversy  which 
have,  developed  around  it.”  (Va  Q  R) 


.  [this  great  scholar]  ‘applies  aesthetic  prin¬ 
ciples  gracefully,  distinguishing  between  varied 
types,  of  misplaced  emphasis  in  current  Milton 
criticism.  Instead  of  puzzling  over  the  poet’s 
solutions  to  intellectual  problems  .  .  .  [she  sug¬ 
gests]  readers  should  appreciate  what  Milton 
TYlth  the  artistic  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  by  the  problems.  The  universe  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  appeals  to  our  imagination  with 
richly  suggestive,  rather  than  precise,  images 
in.  the  cosmos  of  the  poem  .  .  .  the  wili  to 
?yil'0  tbofifh  disturbing,  serves  simultaneously 
to  call  forth  the  abundant  energies  of  the  will 
to  good  .  Cogently  and  lucidly  argued  ” 
Choice  3:638  O  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  William  Empson 

New  Statesman  70:1004  D  24  ’65  800w 
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“Any  book  by  Helen  Gardner  is  a  promise 
of  certain  virtues:  lucidity,  moderation,  down- 
rightness  in  places  where  it  is  needed  and  an 
absence  of  inconsequential  learning.  A  Reading 
of  Paradise  Lost  fulfills  these  promises.  .  .  . 
Steering  a  path  between  Lewis  and  Waldock, 
Miss  Gardner  lacks  the  calm  tfertainty  of  the 
extremist  but  her  perceptions  are  for  that 
reason  more  likely  to1  guide  the  typical  reader 
into  the  truth  of  the  poem.  Nevertheless  there 
are  times  when  her  dissent  from  aberrations 
of  the  left  and  right  might  be  more  fully 
developed.” 

TLS  p264  Mr  31  ’66  300w 
“Miss  Gardner’s  commentary  on  Milton’s 
ways  of  handling  time  and  place  is  an  effective 
refutation  of  some  detractors,  who  have  de¬ 
manded  that  ‘Paradise  Lost’  meet  the  technical 
standards  of  realistic  fiction;  but  it  is  the,  com¬ 
mentary,  and  not  the  refutation,  that  is  her 
interest.  Similarly,  her  characterization  of  Mil- 
ton’s  Satan  as  a  tragic  figure  calls  down 
plagues  on  both  contending  houses,  but  it  is 
her  careful  exploration  of  the  relation  of  Satan 
to  the  tragic  hero  of  Renaissance  drama  that 
is  valuable.  Miss  Gardner’s  defense  of  Milton’s 
God  is  not  as  successful  as  other  parts  of  the 
book.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cii  summer  ’66  200w 


GARDNER,  ISABELLA.  West  of  childhood; 
poems,  1950-1965.  93p  $4  Houghton 

811  65-18491 

This  volume  includes  poems  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  Birthdays  from  the  Ocean  (BRD  1955) 
and  The  Looking  Glass  (BRD  1962)  as  well  as 
two  new  poems:  This  room  is  full  of  clocks, 
and  A  word  from  the  Piazza  Del  Limbo. 


“[This  volume  includes]  two  remarkable  new 
poems  that  seem  to  promise  a  greater  dimen¬ 
sion  and  resonance  in  [Isabella  Gardner’s] 
poetry.”  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:92  Ag  ’66  30w 
“In  the  title  poem,  written  for  her  brother. 
Miss  Gardner  closes  with  the  hopeful  claim  that 
her  son’s  child  [will  live].  .  .  .  But  the  unify¬ 
ing  preoccupation  of  the  volume  is  not  that  we 
achieve  immortality  through  our  offspring.  It  is 
rather  the  pervasive  sense  of  death  itself.  .  .  . 
The  confrontation  of  death  in  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
pearances,  often  at  once  fearsome  and  humor¬ 
ous,  creates  the  tone  of  this  collection  of  poems 
concerned  with  childhood,  loss  of  innocence, 
age.  .  .  .  There  is  nonetheless  .fa]  consistently 
forthright  view'  which  characterizes  the  book  as 
a  whole  as  the  work  of  a  demanding  person¬ 
ality.”  Robert  Huff 

Poetry  109:45  O  ’66  280w 


“Isabella  Gardner  is  hardly  isolated.  In 
poem  after  poem  in  ‘West  of  Childhood’  she 
discloses  that  she  has  enjoyed  very  warm 
friendships.  Her  relatives,  comrades,  children, 
and  animal  pets  meet  us  throughout  these 
verses.  This  is  not  to  say  that  her  talent  for 
amity  is  unselective;  for  she  indicates  that 
some  easy  connections  have  been  ruled  out.  .  .  . 
[She]  envisages  herself  as  an  actress  who 
wishes  to  play  ‘only  straight  parts’ — i.e.,  ‘to 
play  herself’  (Not  at  AU  What  One  Is  Used 
To’).  If  this  stands  for  artistic  integrity,  it 
appears  stylistically  as  a  great  preoccupation 
with  metaphor,  symbols,  assonance,  monosyl¬ 
lables,  and  puns.  In  order  to  support  these 
various  elements,  Miss  Gardner  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  idiom  and  normal  syntax.”  Irvin 
Ehrenpreis 

Va  Q  R  42:334  spring  ’66  470w 


GARDNER,  JOHN,  ed.  The  complete  works  of 
the  Gawain-poet;  in  a  modem  English  version 
with  a  critical  in  trod;  woodcuts  by  Fritz 
Kredel.  347p  $10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
821  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 

65-17291 

This  book  “includes  verse  translations  of  the 
four  poems  generally  credited  to  the  Gawain- 
poet — Pearl,  Purity,  Patience,  and  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight — ;  a  poem  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  same  author,  St.  Erkenwald; 
and,  in  the  introduction.  /Summer  Sunday,’  an 
anonymous  poem.”  (Choice.) 


“The  translations,  sometimes  free,  retain  the 
original  tone,  most  of  the  original  texts,  much 
of  the  alliteration,  and  many  of  the  other 
poetic  devices  and  stanzaic  forms.  These  are 
the  first  verse  translations  of  Purity  and  Pa¬ 
tience  to  appear;  all  the  translations  are  good 
re-creations  and  will  appeal  to  eager  under¬ 
graduates  and  their  teachers  rnorei  than  do  most 


older  translations.  The  critical  introduction  in¬ 
cludes  sections  on  the  poet,  conventions  and 
traditions  in  the  poems,  the  poet’s  vision  of 
reality,  his  dramatic  sense,  versification  and 
form,  and  interpretations  of  the  four  chief 
poems.  These  sections  will  heli>  the  beginning 
reader  and  will  offer  stimulating  suggestions 
to  the  advanced  scholar.  A  handsomely  printed 
book  with  attractive,  medieval  style  woodcuts. 
Bibliography  in  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:306  Je  ’66  130w 
“My  first  reaction  [to  this  book]  is  pleasure 
in  the  fact  that  this  sizable  segment  of  Middle 
English  poetry  is  now  available  to  any  reader 
of  English.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part,  the  intro¬ 
duction  represents  a  learned  argument.  .  .  . 
An  unspecialized  reader  needs  some  introduc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  I  would  think  that  [it]  mlight 
best  have  been  provided  in  10  or  15  pages  of  as 
uncomplicated  exposition  as  possible.  .  .  .  One 
can  question  the  medium  for  the  translations. 
.  .  .  I  am  convinced  that  [it  is  better]  .  .  . 
to  present  the  material  in  modem  English 
prose,,  as  faithful  to  the  word  and  tone  of  the 
original  as  possible.  Poetic  translations  ring 
very  false.  .  .  .  Lest  I  seem  unduly  churlish 
about  Mr.  Gardner’s  notable  accomplishment,  I 
point  to  what  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  important 
aspect  of  his  introduction.  Far  more  persua¬ 
sively  than  any  earlier  commentator,  he  argues 
for  a  thematic  unity  among  [the  poems].” 
R.  M.  Lumiansky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  28  '65  600w 

TLS  p636  J1  21  ’66  400w 


GARDNER,  MARJORIE  H.  Chemistry  in  the 
space  age;  coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Ber¬ 
nardo.  176p  il  $2.95  Holt 
540  Chemistry — Juvenile  literature.  Space 
sciences — Juvenile  literature  65-23273 

The  author  writes  in  his1  Preface:  “The  first 
half  of  this  book  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the 
observational  and  theoretical  aspects  as  we 
delve  into  geochemistry,  the  chemistry  of  earth 
and  moon;  and  cosmochemistry,  chemistry  of 
the  solar  system,  stars  and  galaxies.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  book,  the  chemistry  of  vari¬ 
ous  propulsion  and  energy  systems  and  the 
chemistry  of  materials  for  space  vehicles — the 
metals,  the  ceramics,  the  plastics — will  take 
the  center  stage.  A  [discussion  of]  the  bio¬ 
chemistry  of  life  systems  away  from  the  earth 
concludes  the  book.”  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“A  superficial  introduction.  .  .  .  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  college  students.  Might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  curious  teenagers  who  should  be 
cautioned  that  some  statements  are  misleading 
and  inaccurate  and  that  the  book  has  been 
carelessly  proofread.  Much  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial,  impressive  looking  but  not  always  very 
informative,  a  very  uneven  brief  bibliography, 
and  almost  no  references  to  tabulated  informa¬ 
tion  or  original  sources.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  the  style  is  that  it  is  undistinguished.” 

Choice  3:51  Mr  ’66  lOOw 


“This  very  interesting  book  reads  easily. 
The  fundamentals  of  chemistry  are  introduced 
and  applied  to  the  newest  developments  in 
space  research  in  a  manner  which  obviates  the 
need  for  an  extensive  background  in  chemis¬ 
try.  .  .  .  Minor  inaccuracies  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  next  printing.  The  well-chosen 
illustrations,  in  particular  the  diagrams  and 
photographs  of  apparatus  actually  used  in 
space  exploration  and  research,  reinforce  the 
clarity  of  the  text.  The  index  is  well  organized 
and  complete  and  the  bibliography  is  exten¬ 
sive.  Recommended  to  student  and  layman 
alike  for  clarity,  accuracy,  and  timeliness.” 
Paul  Goldstein 

Library  J  91:1072  F  15  '66  160w  [YA] 


GARDNER,  MARTIN  A.  The  secret  of  cooking 
for  cats;  il.  by  Clare  Barnes,  Jr.  125p  $3.50 
Doubleday 

636.8  Cats  65-19928 

The  author  of  The  Secret  of  Cooking  For 
Dogs  (BRD  1966)  presents  twelve  “chapters 
with  recipes  [such]  as  ...  ‘All  Souped  Up,’ 
’Rough  Rough  (for  Smooth  Cats) !’  ‘Senior 
Citizens,’  and  finally,  ‘Helpful  Hints.’  .  .  .  Not 
only  the  altered  cat.  but  the  mother  and 
kittens  are  considered.”  (Library  J) 


“Since  this  is  a  specialist’s  book  and  a  time- 
saver  it  should  be  in  all  collections,  large  or 
small.  Young  people  who  are  in  charge  of  pets 
will  use  this  book  with  ease.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  90:5290  D  1  ’65  130w 
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GARDNER,  M.  A. — Continued 

“Mr.  Gardner  makes  no  claims  to  literary 
magnitude,  but  his  book  is  as  good  a  proof 
as  any  I  have  read  that  he  is  fascinated  and 
enslaved  by  cats.  .  .  .  His  chapter  titles  are 
either  quite  funny  or  nauseating  .  .  .  but  at 
least  he  is  having  fun.  and  what  he  says  is 
sensible  and  pleasant.  .  .  .  He  and  Mr.  Barries 
have  done  an  entertaining  and  sensible  job.’ 
M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:157  Ap  30  66  900w 


GARDNER,  MARTIN  A.  The  secret  of  cooking 
for  dogs;  il.  by  Clare  Barnes,  Jr.  126p  $3.50 
Doubleday 

636.7  Dogs  64-11686 

In  this  book  “sandwiched  in  between  .  .  . 
informational  tidbits  about  dog  nutrition  are 
some  75  recipes  to  make  your  dog’s  mealtime 
an  even  happier  time."  (Library  J) 


“Here  is  the  book  for  the  dog  who  has 
everything.  .  .  .  Your  dog  will  be  the  most 
popular’  back-porch  host  in  the  neighborhood 
when  served  this  canine  cuisine.  Drawings  by 
Clare  Barnes  will  receive  a  yelp  of  delight. 
I’m  not  sure  the  canine  world  is  ready  for 
this  book,  but  since  it’s  here,  let’s  accept  it.” 
F.  W.  Binns 

Library  J  89:2815  J1  '64  120w 
“[This]  book  about  dogs,  which  was  written 
a  year  earlier,  is  as  entertaining  as  [The 
Secret  of  Cooking  For  Cats,  BRD  1966],  as 
sensible,  as  horrendously  rollicking  in  its 
titles — something  of  a  trick.  It  is  inevitable,  if 
one  reads  the  two  without  observing  this  kindly 
time  lapse,  that  the  repetition  of  a  few  of  the 
more  successful  gambits  will  be  noticed. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  recipes  seem  delicious. 
M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:157  Ap  30  ’66  900w 


GARDNER,  R.  H.  The  splintered  stage;  the 
decline  of  the  American  theater.  159p  $4.50 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

792  Theater— U.S.  65-11822 

The  drama  and  film  critic  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  presents  his  definitions  of  theatre,  drama, 
and  tragedy.  He  “makes  these  definitions  the 
basis  for  an  evaluation  of  the  nonmusical, 
noncomic  drama  in  this  country  and  endeavors 
to  show  how  naturalism,  coming  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  combined  with  the  influences 
of  Marx  and  Freud  to  discourage  the  writing 
of  great  plays.  Finally,  [he]  hazards  a  tenta¬ 
tive,  speculative  peek  into  the  future.”  (In- 
trod)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


"I  can  think  of  only  one  good  use  this  un¬ 
fortunate  book  could  be  put  to:  that  is  as  a 
textbook  of  logical  error  .  .  .  misinformation 
.  .  .  misinterpretation,  and  general  nonsense.” 

A  T?  o  in  oq 

Library  J  90:1344  Mr  15  ’65  360w 
“What  [the  author]  has  written  is  a  plain 
man’s  guide  to  the  decline  of  drama  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  when  he  sticks  to  this  theme  he  makes 
good  sense.  .  .  .  He  conducts  a  whirlwind  sur¬ 
vey  of  modem  drama  from  the  birth  of  natural¬ 
ism  to  the  impasse  of  the  absurb  .  .  to  argue 
that  the  traditional  characteristics  have  been 
jettisoned  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  explain 
man  away  in  socio-economic  terms:  no  longer 
a  mystery,  nor  personally  responsible  for  his 
actions.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Gardner  goes  wrong]  in  as¬ 
suming  that  playwrights  are  capable  of  lifting 
themselves  out  of  the  situation  by  their  own 
bootstraps,  and  in  forecasting  a  new  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  on  the  strength  of  the  space  race 
and  the  Kennedy  assassination.  Such  naive 
prescriptions  are  the  direct  equivalent  of  Soviet 
cultural  exhortation.” 

TLS  p472  My  26  ’66  360w 


GARDNER,  RICHARD  N.,  ed.  Blueprint  for 
peace;  being  the  proposals  of  prominent 
Americans  to  the  White  House  conference  on 
international  cooperation:  ed.  and  with  an 
in  trod,  by  Richard  N.  Gardner.  404p  $7  95- 
pa  $2.95  McGraw  *  ’ 


341.1  International  cooperation.  Peace 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation,  Washington,  1965  66-25828 


“This  book  is  the  work  of  several  hundred 
.  .  .  Americans  who  were  drawn  together  bv 
two  .  .  .  ideas.  The  first  was  that  the  common 
interests  of  mankind  require  intensifed  efforts 
of  international  cooperation.  The  second  was 
that  private  citizens  can  help  their  Government 
by  formulating  and  supporting  practical  pro¬ 


posals  on  how  such  cooperation  may  be 
achieved.  These  Americans  presented  their 
proposals  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Cooperation  called  by  President 
Johnson  and  held  in  Washington  from 
November  29  to  December  1,  1965.  The.  pro¬ 
posals  were  the  work  of  thirty  committees 
reporting  on  every  significant  form  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  Seventeen  of  .  the  com¬ 
mittee  reports  are  presented  in  the  first  fifteen 
chapters  of  this  book.  Highlights  of  the  re¬ 
maining  thirteen  reports  are  included  in  the 
final  chapter.”  (Pref)  Appendix  lists  members 
of  the  committees  and  government  consultants. 


Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  20w 
“[The]  reports  and  recommendations  cover 
.  .  .  arms  control,  peacekeeping,  expanding 
world  trade,  aiding  economic  development,  con¬ 
serving  the  world’s  resources,  exploring  outer 
space,  expanding  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
protecting  human  rights.  .  .  .  The  Conference 
served  a  useful  function  by  mobilizing  support 
for  ideas  within  the  Government  and  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  national  attention.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  admits  to  the  chief  deficiency  of  the  Con¬ 
ference:  that  there  was  no  meaningful  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  different  proposals  for  action. 
Most  libraries  will  find  this  desirable  for  pur¬ 
chase.”  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  J  91:4963  O  15  ’66  180w 
“It  is  a  bleak  book,  although  its  bleakness 
almost  makes  it  interesting.  It  reveals,  un¬ 
intentionally,  the  absurdity  of  its  own  premise: 
that  it  is  possible  to  collect,  in  committees,  the 
expert  and  inexpert  talent  of  a  nation,  and 
expect  it,  by  consultation  and  report,  to  il¬ 
luminate  the  political  problems  of  the  day. 
.  .  .  The  unreality  that  pervades  the  reports 
in  this  volume  is  twofold.  First,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  whole  dubious  exercise,  they 
cannot  concern  themselves  with  the  supreme 
political  decisions  that  are  necessary,  because 
they  are,  in  a  partisan  or  nationalist  sense, 
controversial.  Secondly,  they  happily  assume 
that,  without  these  supreme  political  decisions, 
important  advances  can  be  made  towards 
‘international  cooperation.’  ’>  Henry  Fairlie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  27  ’66  1300w 


GARFIELD,  LEON.  Devil-in-the-fog;  il.  by 
Antony  Maitland.  205p  $3.95  Pantheon  bks. 

67-270 

This  novel  is  “set  in  18th-century  England. 
...  In  the  stocks  is  .  .  .  Mr.  Treet,  star  per¬ 
former  of  his  brood  of  seven  strolling  players. 
He  bears  such  penal  injustices  nobly.  His  only 
real  affliction  is  the  Stranger,  who  brings  him 
sums  of  money  to  perpetuate  their  bargain  of 
long  ago  .  .  .  [The  Stranger’s  last  visit  cata¬ 
pults]  14-year-old  George  Treet  into  another 
identity  [and  grave  danger].”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R) 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  26:338  D  1  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl3  D  18  ’66  36Qw 
“[This  book  is]  luscious  melodrama,  complete 
with  wicked  baronet,  missing  heir,  convenient 
recognition  scar,  the  lot.  Ana  much  more  than 
the  usual  lot,  because  Mr  Garfield  has  humour 
u^enuity  in  mixing  c>ld  .ingredients  to 
produce  something  fresh.  This  is  first-person 
narrative,  with  showers  of  exclamation-marks 

•  •  :  W1CJ  enough  lines  of  dots  to  demarcate  the 
BuTlsp  boundaries  on  an  ordnance  map.  But 
the  warmth  and  gusto  are  genuine  enough,  the 
characters  swagger,  th©  drama  is  riveting.” 
Geoffrey  Trease 

New  Statesman  72:708  N  11  '66  lOOw 

•  Stranger’s  .  .  visit  takes  place  at  the 

wherg  Mr.  Treet  is  performing  his  chemi- 

conjured  specialty,  the  remarkable  devil’s 
».,•  -T  -  If  readers  of  Stevenson  delighted  in 
r+fuin  ^Iborn  [BRD  1965],  Garfield’s  first  book, 
[this]  will  suit  devotees  of  Dickens.  Such  com¬ 
parisons  are  only  approximate,  for  this  author’s 
inventions  are  original,  and  his  tempo  is  mod- 
®FP-  JTe,  w  lutes  with  such  dazzling  ease  that  all 
else  falls  effortlessly  into  place,  and  his  artistry 
tvt  mS,re  satisfying  than  any  conjurer’s — begging 
Mr.  Treet  s  pardon.”  J.  C.  Thomson  egging 

LYA]Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  N  20  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  150w 
“Mr..  Garfield’s  earthy,  fantastic  style,  so  at 
h°me  ,ln  aP  exotic  pirate  setting,  here  seems 
altogether  too  clever.  It  was  a  mistake  to  make 
the  young  travelling  actor  George  recount  hi? 
own  adventures.  He  speaks  in  character  h 
and  his  eighteenth-century  grammar  even  ‘  if 
accurate,  is  difficult  to  read?  .  .  .  Thlre  are 
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humorous  moments,  like  the  seven  little  Treets 
perched  on  the  stocks  where  their  father  sits, 
but  that  gentleman,  reminiscent  of  both  Vincent 
Crummies  and  Wilkins  Macawber,  scarcely 
merits  George’s  extravagant  adulation.  The 
characters  of  eighteenth- century  high  life  are 
unreal,  and  we  feel  little  involvement  until  the 
end,  when  George  finds  himself  back  among 
those  who  love  him  for  his  own  sake.” 

TLS  pl078  N  24  ’66  250w 


GARGAN,  EDWARD  T.  De  Tocqueville.  94n 
$2.50  Hillary  house 

320.0942  Tocqueville.  Alexis  Charles  Henri 
Maurice  Cldrel  de  65-13450 

This  “book  is  an  introduction  to  Tocqueville’s 
thought  rather  than  a  biographical  sketch.  .  .  . 
[The  emphasis]  is  on  Tocqueville  the  histor¬ 
ian.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Gargan  has  given  us  a  brief  study  that 
should  be  useful  to  undergraduates  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  main  outlines  of  Tocque¬ 
ville’s  work.  .  .  .  Gargan  somewhat  modifies 
the  fashionable  view  that  Tocqueville  was 
simply  a  pessimist  whose  prophecies  concerning 
the  development  of  democracy  were  delivered  in 
tones  of  litter  despair.  There  is  a  good  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  including  editions  and  translations  of 
Tocqueville’s  works  and  a  list  of  20  critical 
studies  in  four  languages.” 

Choice  3:348  Je  ’66  150w 
TLS  pl096  D  2  '65  350w 


GARIS,  ROGER.  My  father  was  Uncle  Wig- 
gily.  217p  il  $4.95  McGraw 

B  or  92  Garis,  Howard  Roger.  Garis  family 

66-24474 

The  author,  son  of  Howard  R.  Garis,  creator 
of  the  Uncle  Wiggily  stories,  and  Laura  Lee 
Hope,  who  wrote  the  Bobbsey  Twins  series, 
remembers  his  youth  with  his  family  and  his 
fabulist  father.  Roger  Garis  and  his  sister 
also  wrote  for  children,  and  the  four  produced 
more  than  one  thousand  books  between  1905 
and  1935.  An  Uncle  Wigg'ily  story  is  appended. 


“Simply  and  with  a  firm  family  devotion, 
Roger  Garis  tells  the  story  of  this  writing 
family  who  lived  in  New  Jersey  but  wrote  of 
any  subject  in  the  world  that  would  appeal  to 
reading  youth.  The  writing  techniques,  the  in¬ 
spirations,  the  trials  and  successes  of  this 
amazing  ‘corporation’  make  revealing  reading 
for  any  budding  author.  If  Tom  Swift  is  your 
ideal,  learn  how  he  came  into  being.  This  is 
an  amusing  memoir  for  all  collections.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  91:4942  O  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  27  ’66  490w 
“The  phosphate  flavor  of  small-town  America 
is  recollected  in  Roger  Garis’s  sentimental  mem¬ 
oir  of  his  famous  ‘writing  family,’  which  is  a 
kind  of  literary  version  of  the  singing  Trapp 
family.  .  .  Garis’s  fondly  nostalgic  descrip¬ 

tions  of  his  father  evoke  a  generous,  ebullient 
and  optimistic  man  who  reveled  in  family  life 
and  believed  in  a  benevolent  universe.  .  .  . 
TThis  author]  recounts  the  exploits  of  his  .  .  . 
family  as  nostalgically  as  someone  who  re¬ 
members  ice-cream  socials,  Flag  Day  band  con¬ 
certs  or  rushing  the  growler  down  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  saloon.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:114  N  7  ’66  700w 


GARLAND,  JOSEPH  E.  That  great  Pattillo. 
342o  il  $6.50  Little 

B  or  92  Pattillo,  James  William  66-16559 
A  “biography  of  Gloucesterman  Captain 
James  William  Pattillo.  a  sailor  of  prodigious 
courage  and  accomplishments,  a  19th-century 
Paul  Bunyan  of  the  Grand  Banks.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  26:136  J!  1  ’66  480w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  ’66 

70w 

“If  the  author  had  not  assured  us  that  ‘this 
is  a  true  story,’  and  provided  a  bibliography, 
we  might  have  classed  Captain  Joe  Pattillo 
with  the  legendary  Paul  Bunyan.  .  .  Mr. 

Garland  has  skillfully  woven  his  biography  of 
Pattillo  into  a  fascinating  story  of  the 
Gloucester  fishermen,  their  hazardous  lives 
and  struggle  for  fishing  rights  along  the 
Canadian  coast.  A  well-written  story  about 


a  terrific  personality  with  much  local  history 
woven  in.  Recommended  for  public  libraries, 
and  for  those  who  like  stories  of  the  sea.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:2485  My  15  ’66  160w 
“In  Joseph  E.  Garland's  powerful  representa¬ 
tion,  Capt.  James  William  Pattillo  emerges 
as  the  epitome  of  the  Gloucester  fisherman 
of  the  heroic  period  just  before  the  Civil 
War.  .  .  .  The  beauty  of  this  book  lies  In 
Mr.  Garland's  complete  union  with  his  subject. 
For  one  not  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
New  England  shore,  it  is  hard  to  appreciate 
the  intimate  feeling  for  the  living  past  in 
this  seaward-looking  region.  We  have  never 
come  across  anyone  in  its  literature  who  has 
this  feeling  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Garland.’’ 
E.  B.  Garside 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  J1  10  ’66  320w 


GARNER,  STANTON,  ed.  The  captain’s  best 
mate.  See  Lawrence,  M.  C. 


GARNER,  WENDELL  R.  Percentage  baseball 
[2d  ed].  See  Cook,  E. 


GARNETT,  EMMELINE,  comp.  Seasons:  a 
cycle  of  verse  [Eng  title:  The  wheel]  235p 
$3.95  Farrar,  Straus 

808.81  Religious  poetry  66-14152 

This  collection  is  arranged  “around  the 
Christian  theme  of  the  Redemption.  .  .  .  [In¬ 
cluded  are  works  by]  Milton.  Donne,  Herrick. 
Spencer,  Tennyson,  Blake,  Hopldn3,  Eliot,  Au¬ 
den,  Merton  .  .  .  Tennyson  .  .  Appalachian 
folk  songs  .  .  .  passages  from  Psalms  or  Job 
.  .  .  Negro  spirituals  .  ,  .  [and]  contemporary 
verse.”  (Publisher’ o  note)  Index  of  authors. 
Index  of  first  lines.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  '66  60w 
“A  rich,  attractively  printed  anthology  for 
teenagers  &  adults.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w  [TA] 
“A  good  collection.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  poems 
are  contemplative  and  difficult,  but  the  easy 
and  humorous  are  included  as  well.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  high  school  and  public  libraries 
needing  an  additional  title  to  supplement  The 
Earth  is  the  Lord’s  compiled  by  Helen  Plotz 
LBRD  19651.”  R.  G.  Rausen 

Library  J  91:1718  Mr  15  '66  70w 


GARNETT,  EMMELINE.  Tormented  angel:  a 
life  of  John  Henry  Newman.  136p  $3.25  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus 

B  or  92  Newman.  John  Henry.  Cardinal 

66-18431 

This  biography  examines  “some  of  the  .  .  . 
significant  events  of  [Newman’s]  life:  his 
acceptance  at  Oriel:  the  growth  of  the  Oxford 
Movement:  his  soul-searching  move  toward 
Roman  Catholicism;  his  ordination  and  later 
elevation  to  the  cardinalate:  his  years  at  the 
Birmingham  Oratory:  his  writing.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:16  JI  2  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

‘  ‘How  rarely  do  we  find  an  introductory  biog¬ 
raphy  like  .  .  .  [this  one]  which,  by  selecting 
certain  aspects  from  the  life  of  a  great  man 
conveys  a  sense  of  his  greatness  and  at  the 
same  time  arouses  some  of  the  irritation,  ad¬ 
miration  and  awe  felt  by  those  who  knew 
him.  .  .  .  Young  moderns  may  be  puzzled  bv 
this  ‘remote  and  lonely  figure’  but  they  will 
surely,  even  if  reluctantly,  admire  him  . 

This  angel  still  can  arouse  passionate  reac¬ 
tions.”  M  S.  L. 

Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  240w 


Not  a  full  biography  but  a  creative  attempt 
to  capture  John  Henry  Newman’s  personality 
and  to  dramatize  significant  events  in  his 
spiritual  development.  Written  with  style  13- 
18.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w  [YA] 
“This  biography  of  John  Henry  Newman  is 
at  best,  an  ill -conceived  and  slipshod  narrative 
of  the  signal  events  of  the  great  Victorian 
churchman’s  life.  The  defects  arp  manifold-  It 
is  unscholarly,  misleading,  and  condescending. 
In  attempting  to  cover  the  important  periods  of 
Newman’s  career,  the  meaning  of  Newman’s 
life  is  lost.  .  .  .  Grade  nine  and  up.”  J  B 
D  Anna 

Library  J  91:3266  Je  15  ’66  300w 
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GARNETT,  EMMELINE — Continued 

“The  battles  [Newman]  won  and  lost  were 
those  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  consequently 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  him  engrossing:  to  the 
young  reader  conditioned  to  more  worldly 
heroes.  Miss  Garnett  tries  hard,  mounting  a 
colorful  pagea.nt  that  highlights  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  in  Newman’s  life.  She  tells  her  lightly 
fictionalized  narrative  in  modern  idiom,  on  oc¬ 
casion  using  jargon  that  would  startle  a  clas¬ 
sical  stylist  like  Newman,  but  does  not  quite 
succeed  in  making  the  Cardinal  a  man  for  all 
seasons.”  A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p22  My  8  ’66 
150w  [YA] 


GARRETT,  GEORGE,  ed.  The  girl  in  the  black- 
raincoat;  variations  on  a  theme.  365p  $6.95 
Du  ell 

818  66-13490 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  poems,  by 
contemporary  writers,  on  the  given  theme  of  a 
girl  in  a  black  raincoat. 


“[In  this  book]  the  majority  of  the  sections 
are  highly  contrived,  partially  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  assignment  and  partially 
because  one  expects  them  to  be  so.  .  .  .  [In] 
the  best  of  the  stories  Lthe  authors]  seem  to 
have  paid  only  passing  attention  to  the  theme. 
.  .  .  The  poetry  in  the  volume  is  rather  strained 
and  the  rest  of  the  stories,  though  variations 
on  the  theme,  remind  one  of  those  bursts  of 
virtuosity  by  jazz  musicians  which  only  the 
musicians  can  understand.”  P.  L.  Ryan 
Best  Sell  26:191  S  1  ’66  4S0w 
“[This  collection]  began  as  a  classroom  ex¬ 
ercise  and  developed  into  a  ‘game’  with  all  his 
friends  who  are  writers,  says  Mr.  Garrett  in 
an  overly  enthusiastic  introduction.  .  .  .  The 
wide  variety  yields  some  quite  entertaining  sto¬ 
ries,  but  also  some  rather  dreadful  classroom 
stuff,  as  well  as  pop  and  preciosity.  Such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Babette  Deutsch,  Leslie  Fiedler  and  May 
Sarton  are  included.  .  .  .  Particularly  outstand¬ 
ing  is  David  Slavitt’s  story  of  Elena,  a  young 
graduate  student  in  ‘The  Ageless  Kittens  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.’  Although  there  is  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone  in  this  collection,  the  price 
is  rather  high.”  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:3766  Ag  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  4  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  49:36  S  3  ’66  700w 


GARRETT,  JANE  N.  Pamphlets  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  1750-1776.  See  Bailyn,  B.,  ed. 


GARRISON,  WEBB.  What’s  in  a  word?  il.  by 
Bill  Granstaff.  351p  $4.95  Abingdon 
422  English  language — Terms  and  phrases. 
English  language — Etymology  65-20368 

The  author  “has  taken  .  .  .  500  familiar  words 
and  phrases,  arranged  them  into  groups  for 
the  convenience  of  speakers  and  writers,  and 
penned  light-hearted  accounts  of  their  origins.” 
(Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  The  book  makes  no  attempt  to  be  scholarly; 
instead,  it  aims  at  the  general  interest  for 
the  average  reader,  the  student,  the  public 
speaker.  .  .  .  The  book  is  probably  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  useful;  .  .  .  but  then  a  good 
dictionary  can  give  us  etymologies.”  E.  H. 
Jones 

Library  J  90:4979  N  15  ’65  llOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  19  ’66  70w 


GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD. 

upheaval.  See  The  liberator 


Documents  of 


GARTHOFF,  RAYMOND  L.  Soviet  militan 
policy;  a  historical  analysis.  276p  $6.50  Prae' 
ger 

355.03  Russia — Military  policy  65-2494i 

“The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  tc 
analyze  the  relationships  of  war,  peace,  an< 
revolution  in  Soviet  policy.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  continuities  am 
discontinuities  in  Russian  policy  from  the  pre 
Revolutionary  period;  changes  in  ‘world  Com 
munism’;  and,  most  broadly,  changes  in  th 
world.  Thus,  while  the  main  focus  of  the  bool 
is  on  Soviet  attitudes  and  actions,  differins 
positions  taken  now  by  other  Communist  par 


ties  and  states — especially  Communist  China 
— are  also  considered.  .  .  .  Several  chapters 
of  this  book  have  appeared  earlier  as  articles 
or  chapters  .  .  .  but  all  have  been  either  re¬ 
vised  or  freshly  written.”  (Pref)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  note.  Index. 


“This  volume,  which  has  little  to  say  about 
purely  military  policy,  but  discusses  Soviet 
foreign  policy  in  its  broader  aspects,  indicates 
that  national  security  has  become  the  chief 
consideration,  with  revolutionary  communism 
in  the  background.  .  .  .  This  book  is  quite 
objective  and  ■  largely  agrees  with  what  is 
common  knowledge.  It  is  not,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  convincing.  While  the  author  cites  much 
basic  source  material,  at  times  he  offers  in¬ 
formed  guesses,  supported  by  little  sound 
evidence.”  J.  S.  Curtiss 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:183  N  ’66  360w 


“Students  of  Soviet  affairs  as  well  as  the 
general  reader  should  be  grateful  to  Garthoff 
for  his  lucidly  written,  extremely  well  argued, 
and  g-enerously  documented  historical  survey. 
.  .  .  Part  Three:  ‘Military  Relations  in  the 
Communist  World’  represents  a  pioneering  ef¬ 
fort  to  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  Communist  bloc  on  the  basis  of  evi¬ 
dence  published  in  Soviet.  Chinese,  and  East 
European  military  journals  and  newspapers. 
The  concluding  part  is  particularly  useful  in 
providing  the  reader  with  a  balanced  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  relationship  of  ideology  and  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  in  Soviet  policies  toward  the 
West  and  the  economically  underdeveloped 
and  politically  unstable  ‘third  world.’  This 
book  is  particularly  well  suited  for  collateral 
reading  with  courses  on  Soviet  and  Chinese 
politics.” 

Choice  3:354  Je  ’66  120w 
“Superficially  resembling  T.  W.  Wolfe’s  So¬ 
viet  Strategy  at  the  Crossroads  IBRD  19651, 
this  study  differs  in  substituting  breadth  for 
depth.  It  is  less  detailed,  but  more  informa- 
tive;  its  analysis  is  less  deep,  but  ranges 
farther  afield.  .  .  .  This  may  limit  its  utility 
for  the  researcher  in  the  field,  but  makes  it 
all  the  more  illuminating  to  the  informed  lay¬ 
man,  and  to  scholars  generally.  .  .  .  While 
very  few  political  scientists  ever  bother  to 
follow  the  separate  strands  of  military  de¬ 
velopment  in  Imperial  and  Communist  Russia, 
even  fewer  graduates  of  West  Point,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  or  St.  Cyr  burden  themselves  with  the 
intricacies  of  Marxist  dialectics  or  Balkan 
polemical  rhetoric.  Here  one  can  see  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advantages  of  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  and  of  a  broad  liberal  education. 

.  ...  The  book  is  not  only  very  readable,  but 
eminently  quotable.  .  .  .  For  all  public  and 
academic  collections  interested  in  current  af¬ 
fairs.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:1232  Mr  1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Vagts 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:682  D  ’66  600w 
TLS  p962  O  20  ’66  800w 


GAR  ANDREW.  Hide  and  go  seek.  182p 
$3.95  Harper 

66-11481 

“Allan  Hunt  plans  the  perfect  crime  when 
what  he  thinks  is  a  passing  affair  becomes  a 
threat  to  his  plans  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Chief  Inspector  Nield  and  Sgt 
Dyson  to  find  a  quick  answer.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:448  Mr  1  ’66  70w 
Library  J  91:125  Mr  1  ’66  50w 
"A  conventional  if  unusually  good  ‘inverted’ 
murder  story,  with  motivation  of  the  classic 
American  .  Tragedy’  pattern.  .  .  .  Grade-A 

Garve— which  is  one  of  the  highest  recom¬ 
mendations  going.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  6  ’66  80w 

"Though  ingenious  [the  book]  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful.” 

New  Yorker  42:180  Mr  12  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  'Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 


GaSH,  NORMAN.  Reaction  and  reconstruction 
for<?nK1Sh  polltlcs‘  1832-1852.  227p  $4.80  Ox- 

rntn/  itain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 19th  century  66-609 

..The  author,  taking  “as  his  theme  a  t  <3 
Mill  statement  that  ‘their  lot  was  cast  hi 
the.  1°  years  of  inevitable  reaction,’  analyzes 
Political  developments  after  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  as  they  affected  the  monarchy,  the 
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House  of  Lords,  the  established  Church,  and 
the  two  major  political  parties.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Conacher 

Am  Hist  R  72:191  O  ,,'M  600w 
"Gash,  who  has  already  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  politics 
in  the  age  of  Peel,  has  produced  another 
good  book,  replete  with  footnotes  and  an  index. 
.  .  .  There  is,  not  surprisingly,  what  may  be 
called  a  definite  pro-Peel  bias.  Nevertheless, 
Gash  is  too  good  an  historian  to  be  too  one¬ 
sided.  One  could  easily  support  the  opposite 
thesis  (the  Age  of  Reform  was  an  age  of 
reform)  from  the  evidence  he  presents.  Though 
not  a  book  for  beginners,  this  is  indeed  a 
stimulating  book  to  be  recommended  to  all 
students  of  England  in  the  19th  century.” 
Choice  3:446  J1  '66  180w 
Economist  218:313  Ja  22  '66  800w 
“Meticulous  and  informative  though  every 
single  chapter  is,  sometimes  the  problems  would 
have  been  better  appreciated  and  therefore 
more  tellingly  explained  had  they  been  seen 
fully  in  the  round.  Elements  of  the  approach 
associated  with  the  rather  old-fashioned  consti¬ 
tutional  historian  ail  too  often  obtrude  in  the 
parts  dealing  with  the  monarch  and  the  peers. 
.  .  .  [However]  by  dint  of  examining  party 
politics  from  a  Westminster  angle  Professor 
Gash  has  given  due  stress  to  the  importance 
of  doctrine  and  principle  in  the  struggles  of 
Conservatives,  Whigs  and  Radicals,  but  perhaps 
the  best  balanced  section  is  that  on  religious 
matters.  .  .  .  On  party  politics  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  Conservatives  is  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  dealing  with  Whigs  and  Radicals 
— though  the  latter  is  not  to  be  sniffed  at.” 
TLS  p331  Ap  14  '66  1050w 


GASS,  WILLIAM  H.  Omensetter’s  luck;  a 

novel.  304p  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-13373 

“Brackett  Omensetter  drives  into  Gilean 
[Ohio]  one  day  [in  the  1890’s]  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters.  It  quickly  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  that  as  other  people  have  green  thumbs, 
he  has  a  green  soul.  The  cosmos  and  he  live 
in  mysterious  congruity.  ...  A  preternatural 
rightness  flows  from  his  presence.  His  luck 
is  that  he  has  not  yet  come  upon  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Such  impervious  blitheness  in¬ 
flames  the  Rev.  Jethro  Furber.  his  .  .  .  counter¬ 
pole  in  Gilean;  it  disturbs  many  others,  most 
of  all  Henry  Pimber,  Omensetter’s  landlord. 
.  .  .  As  his  luck  departs  him,  [Omensetter] 
leaves  Gilean,  and  the  town  once  more  resumes 
its  gossip  and  its  torpor.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:144  J1  '66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  20  '66  430w 

Reviewed  by  Irving  Mai  in 

Commonweal  84:371  Je  17  '66  700w 

“Gass,  a  college  teacher  of  philosophy,  creates 
mood  and  emotional  reaction  to  events  of  every¬ 
day  life  by  telling  his  story  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view — a  method.  I  believe, 
heavily  influenced  by  The  Sound  and  the  Fury 
[by  William  Faulkner.  BRD  1929],  but  Gass 
has  not  a  particle  of  the  savoir-faire  of  Faulk¬ 
ner.  The  pages  ramble  on.  almost  devoid  of 
dialogue.  This  first  novel  is  not  for  the  reader 
longing  for  a  good  strong  narrative.”  R.  F. 
Clayton 

Library  J  91:2362  My  1  '66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Shaun  O’Connell 

Nation  202:563  My  9  '66  800w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Gilman 

New  Repub  154:23  My  7  '66  3000w 

Reviewed  by  Roger  Shattuck 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Je  23  '66  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  Frederic  Morton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  17  '66  1200w 

“A  dense,  provoking,  vastly  rewarding  and 
very  beautiful  first  novel.  In  prose  that  rolls 
along  the  tongue  even  in  silent  reading  .  .  . 
fthe  author  explains]  those  thickets  of  the 
mind  where  the  outside  world  impinges  on  the 
soul.  .  .  .  By  that  most  hackneyed  of  literary 
devices,  the  story  observed  through  a  series  of 
eyes,  Gass  achieves  a  masterpiece  of  definition 
.  .  .  where  the  theme  of  Omensetter’s  luck  be¬ 
comes  an  intense  debate  on  the  nature  of  life, 
love,  good  and  evil,  and  finally,  of  death.  .  .  . 
Full  of  incident  and  echo,  reverberating  sen¬ 


tences  and  accumulating  conviction  [this]  .  .  . 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  our  time.” 

Newsweek  67:112D  Ap  18  '66  550w 

Time  87:112  My  13  ’66  270w 

Va  G1  R  42:lxxxix  summer  ’66  120w 


GASSNER,  JOHN.  Directions  in  modern  theatre 
and  drama;  an  expanded  edition  of  Form  and 
idea  in  modern  theatre.  457p  il  $6.75  Holt 
792.01  Theater.  Drama — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  65-14551 

“In  this  enlarged  edition  .  .  .  Gassner  studies 
playwriting  and  production  styles  of  modern 
drama.  .  .  .  His  subjects  include  an  historical 
development  of  the  contemporary  theater, 
theatricalism  and  crisis,  the  plurality  of  the 
stage,  and  some  perspectives  of  modern  drama, 
in  the  latter  section  he  includes  several  articles 
by  various  authorities  on  recent  developments; 
e.g.  Edward  Albee’s  Which  Theatre  is  the 
Absurd  One?’  and  Marvin  Rosenberg’s  ‘A  Meta¬ 
phor  for  Dramatic  Form.’  ”  (Choice)  For  the 
earlier  edition  see  BRD  1956.  Chronology  of 
modern  theatre.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"[The]  essays,  interesting  in  themselves,  offer 
Gassner  a  springboard  for  his  comments.  The 
majority  of  the  book  is  Gassner,  however,  and 
he  speaks  in  a  firm  voice.  His  insight  into  the 
problems  of  'tile  theater  has  been  proved  time 
and  again  in  his  many  writing's  about  the  stage. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  any  college 
library  and  to  the  individual  student  of  today’s 
t It oo, ter  *  * 

Choice  2:869  F  '66  220w 
“The  superiority  of  both  the  selections  and 
the  introductoiy  material  in  this  [new!  small 
anthology  to  the  text  as  a  whole  .  .  .  testifies 
to  the  justness  of  Professor  Gassner’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  compiler  rather  than  as  critic  or  his¬ 
torian.  .  .  .  One  might  only  argue  that  the 
pieces  have  been  selected  to  prove  a  point.  .  .  . 
In  other  words,  no  meaningful  support  of  the 
theatricality  towards  which  Professor  Gassner 
is  essentially  unsympathetic.  ...  As  a  study  of 
dramatic  literature.  Professor  Gassner’s  work 
degenerates  into  the  standard  undergraduate 
survey  course  in  Modern  Drama.”  J.  G.  Boyum 
Teach  Col  Rec  67:537  Ap  ’66  750w 


GASSNER,  JOHN,  ed.  Four  new  Yale  play¬ 
wrights.  235p  $4.95  Crown 

812  American  drama — Collections  65-15835 

“The  writers  of  the  four  plays  included  here 
are  students  at  Yale,  where  the  editor  is 
Sterling  professor  of  Drama.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  foreword  and  introduction]  provide 
enlightening  comments  about  the  playwriting 
program  at  Yale  and,  especially,  about  the 
lives  and  backgrounds  of  these  four  new  play¬ 
wrights.  The  Fighter  dramatizes  the  close 
relationship  between  two  brothers;  the  action 
revolves  around  the  prizefighting  ‘game.’  .  .  . 
Honeymoon  in  Haiti,  a  one  act  play,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  strongest  and  most  well  conceived 
play  in  the  collection.  .  .  .  The  ending  borders 
on  theater-of-the-absurd,  but  it  has  many 
staging  possibilities.  The  two  military  plays, 
A  Simple  Life  and  The  Good  Lieutenant,  give 
additional  support  to  the  traditional  adage: 
‘plays  aren’t  written,  they’re  rewritten.’  The 
latter  two  need  more  revision.” 

Choice  3:44  Mr  ’66  170w 
“[These]  plays  are  straightforward,  conven¬ 
tional  dramas  in  the  style  of  Miller  or  O’Neill. 
The  best  is  The  Good  Lieutenant,  by  Robert 
Murray.  His  characters  are  original,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  articulate.  If  only  something  more 
than  a  young  man’s  innocence  were  at  stake, 
this  would  be  a  fine  play.  The  other  three 
represent  good  journeyman  work  and  set  high 
standards  for  the  senior  seminars  in  play¬ 
writing.”  James  Segesta 

Library  J  90:1928  Ap  15  ’65  lOOw 


GATES,  PAUL  W.  Agriculture  and  the  Civil 

War.  383p  il  $8.95  Knopf 
973.7  U.S. — History — Civil  War.  Agriculture 
— Economic  aspects  65-13461 

“In  this  first  volume  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Civil  War  series  [the  author]  evaluates  the 
agricultural  potential  of  the  North  and  the 
South  and  compares  the  problems  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  farmers  of  the  two  sections  through¬ 
out  the  struggle.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  K.  D.  Bicha 

Am  Hist  R  71:1447  J1  ’66  500w 
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GATES,  P.  W. — Continued 

"The  book  carries  the  Gates  trademark  of 
meticulous  and  widely  informed  scholarship. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent,  however,  can  it  be 
said  that  it  is  aimed  directly  at  examining  the 
impact  of  the  Civil  War  on  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  Instead,  the  author  has  con¬ 
cerned  himself  primarily  with  the  leading  de¬ 
velopments  in  agriculture  during  the  period 
of  the  1860s  without  worrying  overmuch  about 
whether  or  not  they  were  consequences  of  the 
Civil  War.”  Vernon  Carstensen 

J  Am  Hist  53:122  Je  ’66  4S0w 
“Mr.  Gates,  professor  of  American  history  at 
Cornell  University  has  produced  a  picture  of 
this  vital  sector  of  the  wartime  economy  from 
hundreds  of  contemporary  sources.  .  .  .  lie 
skillfully  yet  interestingly  describes  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  wartime  vs.  peacetime  economies, 
the  newer  needs,  the  scarcities,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  in  both  labor  and  products,  mak¬ 
ing  a  genuine  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  period.  For  specialized  Civil  War  col¬ 
lections  and  large  public  and  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  90:4776  N  1  65  lOOw 


GATEWOOD,  WILLARD  B.  Preachers,  peda¬ 
gogues  &  politicians;  the  evolution  contro¬ 
versy  in  North  Carolina,  1920-1927,  by  Wil¬ 
lard  B.  Gatewood,  Jr.  2GSp  $5.95  Umv.  of  N.C. 


press 

213  Religion  and  science.  Evolution.  North 
Carolina — History  66-15504 

“This  study  attempts  to  contribute  to  the 
existing  literature  on  the  evolution  controversy 
by  exploring  the  subject  in  some  detail  at  the 
grass  roots  level.  .  .  .  [It]  deals  primarily  with 
the  conflict  over  evolution  in  one  state  within  a 
specified  period  of  time.  It  includes  neither  ex¬ 
tensive  discussions  of  the  origins  of  regional 
traditions,  which  well  may  be  pertinent,  nor 
lengthy  speculations  about  the  possible  relation¬ 
ship  of  Puritanism,  Jeffersonian  philosophy,  and 
the  anti-siavery  question  to  the  evolution  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  South  during  the  twentieth 
century.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  study]  could  serve  several  functions: 
(1)  as  a  case  study  in  the  evolution-fundamen¬ 
talist  commotion;  (2)  as  a  vignette  of  South¬ 
ern  history  in  a  period  too  little  treated;  (3)  as 
a  lively  local  example  of  the  general  frenzies  de¬ 
picted  in  Leuchtenberg’s  Perils  of  Prosperity, 
1914-1932  [BRD  1958]  ...  or  Hofstadter’s 

Paranoid  Style  in  American  Politics  [BRD  1965] ; 
;  4)  as  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  accepting  Southern 
stereotypes  (including  Mencken’s  ‘Bible  Belt’) 
The  la.st  point  especially  needs  to  be  made: 
after  all,  the  modernists  won.  And  the  heroes 
are  pedagogues.  .  .  .  Undergraduates  will  gain 
most  from  the  author’s  insight  as  he  explains 
the  why  of  it  all.  He  gives  a  clear,  penetrating 
analysis  of  postwar  America  in  general  and 
North  Carolina  in  particular.  .  .  .  Though  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  pedagogues  and  modernists, 
Gatewood  shows  careful,  fully  documented,  au¬ 
thoritative  scholarship — and  makes  the  study 
readable  and  entertaining.” 

Choice  3:846  N  ’66  210w 
Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ‘66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Rancour 

Library  J  91:2863  Je  1  ‘66  150w 


GAUNILO.  Proslogion.  See  Anselm,  Saint 


accuracy.  His  book  is  essentially  a  reading  of 
Oxford’s  history  in  stone,  .  and  as  such  is 
richly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Eric  de  Mare  s  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  often  unfamiliar  details. 

TLS  p759  S  2  ‘65  210w 


GAUSS,  KARL  FRIEDRICH.  Disquisitiones 
arithmeticae;  tr.  by  Arthur  A.  Clarke.  472p 
$12.50;  pa  $2.95  Yale  univ.  press 
512  Numbers,  Theory  of  65-22318 

"Originally  published  in  Latin  (1801),  [this 
work]  laid  the  basis  for  modern  number  theory. 
It  was  here  that  Gauss  first  announced  his 
theory  of  congruencies,  developed  the  theory 
of  quadratic  residues,  and  provided  the  proof 
of  the  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 

“Clarke’s  translation  of  the  second .  edition 
(1870)  .  .  .  carries  over  the  flavor  of  this  great 
mathematician.  .  .  .  [It]  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  history  of  mathematics. 

Choice  3:333  Je  '66  80w 

“This  significant  contribution  [is]  available 
for  the  first  time  in  the  English  language. 
.  .  This  tightly  reasoned  and  written  treatise 
is  hot  for  the  mathematical  novice  but  it 
should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  mathematics 
library  and  in  the  mathematics  collections  of 
larger  general  libraries.”  George  Basalla 
Library  J  91:2075  Ap  15  66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  K.  O.  May 

Science  1.54:642  N  4  66  300w 

Scl  Am  214:142  Je  ‘66  80w 


GAVETT,  THOMAS  W.  Development  of  the 
labor  movement  in  Milwaukee.  256p  $5  Univ. 
of  Wis.  press 

331.88  Labor  unions  65-13501 

“This  book  traces  the  development  of  the 
Milwaukee  labor  movement  from  its  origins  to 
the  end  of  its  alliance  with  Socialism  during 
World  War  II.  The  only  sections  covering  de¬ 
velopments  since  that  time  are  Chapter  XVI, 
on  the  purge  of  the  Communists,  and  a  very 
brief  sketch  in  Chapter  XVII  on  developments 
from  the  war  to  the  merger  of  the  local  labor 
movements  in  1959.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Gavett  supplies  some  useful  information 
about  labor  organizations  and  strikes,  socialist 
leadership  and  influence,  employer  practices, 
AFL-CIO  conflict,  the  cycle  of  Communist  in¬ 
fluence,  and  especially  labor  and  socialist 
politics  between  1877  and  1910.  But  the  entire 
work  is  gravely  deficient:  poorly  conceived,  in¬ 
sufficiently  researched,  awkwardly  organized, 
and  crudely  written.  Its  main  weakness  and 
ultimate  failure  result  from  an  inadequate  con¬ 
ceptual  framework.”  H.  G.  Gutman 
Am  Hist  R  71:693  Ja  ‘66  550w 
“Dr.  Gavett  has  produced  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  chronicles  of  labor  history. 
.  .  .  This  volume,  though  unique  for  the  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  its  topic,  will  be  of  value 
only  to  the  labor  historian  and  the  political 
scientist.  Dr.  Gavett’s  bibliography  indicates 
the  completeness  of  his  coverage  and  a  good 
detailed  index  is  appended.  For  large  university, 
college,  and  public  libraries,  and  special  col¬ 
lections.”  Philip  Rappaport 

Library  J  90:3603  S  15  ‘65  lOOw 


GAUNT,  WILLIAM.  Oxford;  phot,  by  Eric  de 
Mard.  191p  il  maps  $5.95  Hastings  house 
378.425  Oxford — History.  Oxford.  Universi¬ 
ty — History.  Architecture — Oxford  66-31940 
"Aside  from  architecture  and  history  Mr. 
Gaunt  is  preoccupied  with  Oxford  as  the  home 
of  scholars  and  eccentrics;  with  its  .  .  re¬ 
positories  of  painting  and  the  other  arts;  with 
Oxford  in  art  and  ietters:  and  with  the  . 
additions  and  changes  which,  for  good  and 
ill,  have  overtaken  the  City  since  the  war.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:2484  My  15  '66  30w 
“Memories  inform  Mr.  Gaunt’s  picture  .  .  . 
They  cause  him  to  view  with  mixed  feelings 
the  traffic-choked,  industrialized  citv  of  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .  But  the  appreciative  eye  finds  its 
compensations,  most  obviously  in  the  cleaned 
and  refaced  university  buildings  which  have 
made  Oxford  young  again.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
can  be  generally  depended  upon  for  factual 


GAY.  PETER.  The  enlightenment:  an  inter¬ 
pretation:  the  rise  of  modem  paganism.  555p 
$8  95-  Knopf 

190  Enlightenment.  Philosophy,  Modern — 
History.  Christianity  66-10740 

A  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  author  of  The  Party  of  Humanity:  essays 
in  the  French  Enlightenment  (BRD  1964)  “seeks 
to  define  the  Enlightenment  in  the  context  of 
history  and  through  an'  interpretation  of  its 
ideas  and  aspirations.  This  volume,  subtitled 
The  Rise  of  Modem  Paganism,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  intellectual  origins  of  the 
movement.  [It  discusses  the  appeal  to  antiquity 
and  the  tension  with  Christianity.]  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  concluding  volume  [subtitled  The  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Modernity]  will  deal  with  the  philoso- 
phes’  program,  which  grew  out  of  the  ideas  dis¬ 
cussed  here.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Gay’s]  magisterial  bibliographical  essay 
surveys  very  decisively  the  litigation  as  well  as 
the  literature  of  modern  intellectual  history 
Yet  his  two  major  arguments  will  inevitably 
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prompt  discussions:  and  some  of  it  will  be 
heated.  .  .  .  [Hel  gives  us  that  rare  work  of 
intellectual  history,  a  book  which  attempts  to 
shape  contemporary  thought  as  much  as  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  evaluate  the  thought  of  the  pasi.  it 
will  hearten  humanists  and  liberals  distressed 
by  the  desertion  of  many  of  -their  members  to 
the  various  cults  of  unreason;  it  will  provide 
grist  for  the  mills  of  the  'death  of  God’  theo¬ 
logians:  it  will  astonish  and  stimulate  the  ortho¬ 
dox  through  its  cool  confidence  and  good  hu- 
mpr;  and  it  [would]  delight  Gibbon  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  Diderot  and  Hume  by  the  elegance,  wit 
and  clarity  of  its  style.”  John  Ratte 
Book  Week  p2  N  6  ’66  1950W 
Reviewed  by  Garland  Downum 

Library  J  91:5606  N  15  ’66  170w 
‘‘Gay’s  picture  of  the  philosophes  is  per¬ 
suasive,  put  forward  with  profound  scholarship 
and  ease  of  style,  .  .  .  [However]  the  promise 
to  put  the  ideas  of  the  philosophes  into  their 
social  setting  is  never  wholly  kept.  Gay’s 
method  of  analysis  works  counter  to  any  socio¬ 
logical  emphasis.  .  .  .  [The]  book  is  not  meant 
to  provide  the  answers  to  all  the  problems  the 
philosophes  raise,  but  reading  it  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  arriving  at  some  of  the  answers. 
The  work  is  a  watershed  in  18th-century  his¬ 
toriography.”  G.  L.  Mosse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  1  ’67  900w 
“Commitment  to  criticism,  and  its  history,  is 
the  theme  of  Peter  Gay’s  erudite,  witty,  beauti¬ 
fully  written  book.  Within  the  reaim  of  ideas 
he  perceives  a  duality — Ihe  critical  mind  that 
acquires  the  habit  of  truth  opposed  to  the 
myth-accepting  mind  that  acquires  the  habit 
of  faith.  ...  Of  course,  no  dichotomies  are 
clear-cut:  believers  have  doubts,  doubters  re¬ 
tain  beliefs.  .  .  .  Gay’s  dichotomy  is,  perhaps, 
too  simple,  for  the  savage  mind  observes,  cor¬ 
relates,  and  achieves  even  in  the  complexities 
of  myth;  but  his  confrontation  remains  a  valu¬ 
able  tool  of  analysis,  .  .  .  As  Mr.  Gay’s  ad¬ 
mirable  book  shows,  this  task  of  historians 
and  philosophers  has  always  been  exceptionally 
difficult  to  pursue.”  J,  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  49:29  N  26  ’66  1700w 


GAY,  RUTH.  Jews  in  America;  a  short  history. 
198p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

301.451  Jews  in  the  U.S. — History  65-25235 
This  “account  begins  in  1654  with  the  first 
immigration  of  Jews  Itwenty-three  in  number). 
It  then  follows  each  major  group — Sephardic 
Jews,  German  Jews,  East  European  Jews— 
.  .  .  [illustrating]  their  adaptation  to  American 
circumstances,  their  relations  with  non-Jews 
and  with  one  another,  and  their  impact  on 
American  life.  ...  [A  chapter]  tells  of  the 
victims  of  Hitler,  both  the  German  refugees  of 
the  1930’s  and  the  postwar  survivors  of  the  con¬ 
centration  camps.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“This  ‘short  history’  is  partly  narrative  and 
partly  an  anecdotal  record  of  early  Jewish 
communities  and  individuals.  .  .  .  The  book 
reads  well,  and  may  be  recommended  at  a 
junior  high  school  level  as  an  introductory 
reader  to  the  subject,  but  a  history  intended 
to  be  read  at  the  college  level  should  document 
itself.” 


Choice  3:557  S  ’66  120w  [YA] 


“This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  .  .  .  [volumes 
addressed  to]  readers  with  only  a  minimum  of 
specialized  knowledge.  .  .  .  [Miss  Gay]  has 
made  use  of  the  work  of  historians  and 
sociologists  in  order  to  produce  an  eminently 
readable  survey  of  some  of  the  more  important 
events  concerning  the  Jews  in  America.  .  .  . 
She  preserves  fairness  throughout  her  narra¬ 
tive  [and]  .  .  .  has  often  succeeded  in  reducing 
masses  of  data  to  neat  capsule  summaries 
that  reveal  essential  features  of  typical  Ameri- 
can-Jewish  institutions  and  movements.  .  .  . 
In  a  book  such  as  this,  an  enumeration  of 
some  emerging  trends  .  .  .  would  perhaps 

have  been  more  meaningful  than  the  posing 
of  the  oft-heard  query  concerning  Jewish 
‘survival’  in  a  modern  egalitarian  setting.”  J. 
J.  Appel 

Commentary  42:77  J1  ’66  1700w  [YA] 


“Although  there  are  several  books  which  deal 
with  this  subject  more  analytically  and  in 
greater  depth,  this  title  will  be  of  value  to 
adults  who  would  like  a  concise  treatment  and 
to  young  people.  Mrs.  Gay  has  drawn  on  well- 
known  source  material.  The  result  is  a  kaleide- 
scope,  sprightly  account  of  various  personali¬ 
ties,  events  and  places.  .  .  .  For  secondary 
school  and  public  library  collections.”  S.  L. 
Simon 

Library  J  90:4344  O  15  ‘65  llOw 


‘This  is  so  sketchy  that  it  is  barely  better 
than  nothing.  The  author  spends  12  pages  on 
Nazi  Germany,  two  on  Negro  rights,  and  one 
and  a  half  on  Negro  writers,  yet  Einstein, 
Koufax,  Benny  Goodman,  Brandeis,  Odets,  and 
Salk  share  one  senience,  with  no  identification 
or  comment  beyond  a  joint  listing!  .  .  .  The 
bibliography  is  pitifully  outdated  and  in- 

3id6QU3,t6  1  * 

Library  J  91:1730  Mr  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  N.  K..  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  20  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  '66  120w  [YA] 


GEERTZ,  CLIFFORD.  The  social  history  of  an 
Indonesian  town.  217p  $7.50  Mass.  inst.  of 
technology 

309.1922  Modjokerto,  Indonesia — Social  con¬ 
ditions  05-23599 

“The  fourth  published  volume  in  the  Mod- 
jokuto  series  by  the  M.I.T.  research  team  .  .  . 
this  book  traces  the  initial  settlement,  the 
growth  of  the  Dutch  plantation  system,  the 
response  to  the  boom  of  the  twenties,  the  bust 
of  the  thirties,  the  effect  of  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  emergence  of  an  urban  town 
structure  in  the  independence  period.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index.  For  Geertz’s 
study  of  economic  change  in  the  town  see 
Peddlers  and  Princes  IBRD  1964). 


Reviewed  by  S.  N.  Eisenstadt 

Am  Soc  R  31:425  Je  ’66  500w 
“[The  author],  using  an  historical  social 
analysis  new  within  anthropology,  presents  a 
unique  social  history  to  show  the  interaction 
of  ecological,  economic,  sociological,  and  cul¬ 
tural  factors  operating  from  the  mid-1800’s 
through  the  1950’ s.  By  showing  within  a  specific 
microcosm  the  response  of  a  culture  system  to 
larger  economic  and  political  factors,  valuable 
insights  are  provided  for  all  social  science 
students  interested  in  factors  making  for  change 
and  stability  and  in  the  phenomenon  of  a 
‘permanent  transitional’  society.” 

Choice  3:168  Ap  '66  130w 
“This  book  is  impressive.  The  methodological 
and  theoretical  constructs  are  hard  to  argue 
with.  And  yet,  when  one  has  finished  with  this 
social  history  of  an  Indonesian  town,  when  one 
has  thought  over  the  results  of  the  local  elec¬ 
tion,  one  misses  the  human  actor  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  social  change.  One  might  perhaps  feel 
that  rather  than  taking  part  in  the  life  in  a 
Javanese  town,  one  is  presented  primarily  with 
a  series  of  theoretical  constructs.”  Felix  Moos 
Science  150:1578  D  17  ’65  550w 


GEHMAN,  RICHARD.  The  haphazard  gour¬ 
met.  .  .  ;  il.  by  Paul  Coker,  Jr.  250p  $5.95 
Scribner 

641.5  Cookery  66-15074 

A  “compendium  of  recipes,  personal  remi¬ 
niscences,  and  occasional  jokes  .  .  .  inspired  by 
Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine  by  Alexandre 
Dumas.”  (Title  page) 


“Quite  the  most  engaging  cookbook  we  have 
come  across  in  months  is  Richard  Gehman’s 
gossipy  and  opinionated  (he  hates  electric 
stoves  and  so  do  we,  for  cooking,  that  is) 
dictionary  of  his  gustatorial  tastes.  .  .  .  Full 
of  anecdotes  and  easy-to-take  recipes,  it  is 
more  fun  to  sit  down  with  than  to  take  into 
the  kitchen  as  a  guide.” 

Best  Sell  26:104  Je  1  '66  90w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  28  ’66 
30w 

“[This  book]  is  perhaps  the  mo-st  unneces¬ 
sarily  brittle  and  opinionated  harangue  on  food 
that  has  been  written  in  a  long  time.  .  .  . 
I  suspect  it  is  only  fun  to  read  if  you  happen 
to  be_  one  of  the  cronies  or  restaurant  keepers 
mentioned,  and  all  of  it  seems  to  be  one  big 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Gehman’s  wildly  colorful 
life.  Some  of  the  opinions  you  are  asked  to 
contend  with  include  the  following:  no  cake 
is  any  good;  borscht  is  abominable;  chopped 
liver  is  unfit  to  eat — not,  mind  you,  ‘I  do  not 
like  chopped  liver’ — a  preference  anyone  has  a 
right  to.  .  .  .  There  are,  actually,  a  number  of 
recipes  in  this  book,  all  done  in  straight  nar¬ 
rative  style  and  larded  with  anecdotes,  so 
they  are  virtually  impossible  to  follow.”  Mimi 
Sheraton 

Harper  233:97  Ag  ’66  430w 
"[This]  book  is  in  the  form  of  an  alphabet, 
the  excuse  for  the  darndest  bunch  of  stories 
about  the  darndest  people  and  subjects,  from 
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GEHMAN,  RICHARD — Continued. 


John  McNulty,  handover  and  metzelsuppe  to 
the  Erie  Cafe  in  the  steak  entry.  Ah,  what 
lovely  summer  abandon!”  Nika  Hazelton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Je  5  '66  80w 


communicates  a  lively  sense  of  the  mental 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  His  book,  is 
documented  with  a  series  of  most  interesting 
case  histories.” 

TLS  pll31  D  10  ’64  370w 


GEHMAN,  RICHARD.  A  hell  of  a  life.  See 
Richman,  H. 


GELDER,  ROMA,  jt.  auth.  The  timely  rain. 
See  Gelder,  S. 


GELDER,  STUART.  The  timely  rain;  travels  in 
new  Tibet  [by]  Stuart  &  Roma  Gelder;  fore¬ 
word  by  Edgar  Snow;  photography  by  Stuart 
Gelder.  248p  $8.95  Monthly  review 
915.15  Tibet — Description  and  travel.  Com¬ 
munism — Tibet  65-22568 

An  English  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the 
News  Chronicle  of  London  travelled  with  his 
wife  in  Tibet  for  five  weeks  in  1962,  “not  as 
guests  of  the  Chinese  Government  but  as  .  .  . 
independent  writers.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  contain  documents  relating  to  Tibetan 
boundaries  and  relations  with  other  countries, 
including  the  Chinese-Tibetan  agreement.  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"These  [interviews]  are  consistently  interest¬ 
ing  but  only  partially  informative.  ...  As  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  the  new  Tibet, 
then,  the  Gelders’  book  is  bound  to  disap¬ 
point.  As  a  travel  book,  which  in  fairness 
is  all  it  claims  to  be,  [it]  is  fascinating.  .  .  . 
The  Geiders  are  at  pains  to  demonstrate  that 
.  .  .  the  Chinese  claims  to  suzerainty  over 

Tibet  are  well  established  historically,  and 
.  .  .  working  with  limited  resources  and  with 
an  exquisite  regard  for  the  customs  of  the 
country,  the  Chinese  have  somewhat  improved 
the  standard  of  living  for  most  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  Timely  Rain  is  enriched  by  many 
spectacular  photographs  and  by  the  compassion 
and  intelligence  of  the  authors.”  Marilyn 
Young 

Nation  202:304  Mr  14  ’66  1900w 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gelder’s  ready  acceptance  of 
the  Chinese  presence  will  not  please  devotees 
of  an  independent  Tibet,  though  their  account 
.  .  .  should  nevertheless  do  something  to  al¬ 
lay  fears  of  what  Tibetans  are  suffering.  While 
admitting  that  Tibet  is  far  from  being  a  para¬ 
dise  they  point  out  how  wild  and  unfounded 
are  the  charges  made  against  the  Chinese. 
Their  book  is  interesting,  highly  credible  and 
very  readable  without  being  altogether  con¬ 
vincing.  They  have  strung  together  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  interviews  wuth  old  and  new  style 
monks  .  .  .  with  Chinese  doctors  battling 

heroically  to  bring  health  to  a  disease-ridden 
country;  they  give  an  honest  tourist’s  account 
of  the  Potala,  or  talk  to  a  reformed  feudal 
nobleman  who  reminds  us  of  the  capitalists 
so  readily  on  hand  for  newcomers  to  Shanghai. 

.  .  .  This  first  foray  into  the  new  Tibet  leaves 
many  questions  unanswered.” 

TLS  p25  Ja  14  '65  900w 


GELFAND,  M.,  jt.  auth.  Huggins  of  Rhodesia. 
See  Gann,  L.  H. 


GELFAND,  MICHAEL.  Witch  doctor;  tradi¬ 
tional  medicine  man  of  Rhodesia;  with  a 
foreword  by  Sir  Roy  Welensky.  191p  il  $6 
Praeger 

615  Medicine,  Magic,  mystic  and  spag-iric. 

Witchcraft.  Mashona  65-23415 

An  account  of  “the  indigenous  medical 
practitioner  among  the  .  Shona  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


A  minor  book  of  possible  ethnographic  in 
terest  which  is  apt  to  mislead  the  naive 
.  .  .  Oddly  enough,  in  the  preface  [the  author 
dismisses  the  term  witch  doctor  as  ‘mislead 
ing  yet  the  book  bears  that  title.  His  observa 
tions  are  valuable  in  themselves,  but  thev  an 
most  super  ficia,l.  I1g  fr©Qu©ntly  ££©n.©rrLli7© 

&  Jfcrsssa  twsiS 

sc*  ■<««<«««) 

Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  6S:S43  N  27  ’64  120w 
“Professor  Gelfand,  a  European  doctn 
brought  up  in  Africa,  studies  the  witch  docto? 
of  Rhodesia  with  a  sympathy  and  understand' 
mg  sprung  from  old  friendship  with  them  am 


GELLHORN,  WALTER.  Ombudsmen  and 
others;  citizens’  protectors  in  nine  countries. 
448p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
351.9  Ombudsmen.  Public  administration 

66-23465 

The  Betts  professor  of  law  at  Columbia 
University  “assesses  the  art  and  the  science 
of  ombudsmanship  in  detailed  accounts  of  such 
practice  in  nine  nations,  each  covered  in  a 
separate  chapter.  The  concluding  chapter  of¬ 
fers  a  comparative  analysis  of  these  case 
studies  treating  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland, 
Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
U.S.S.R.  and  Japan.  The  work  is  based  not 
only  on  analytical  review  of  documentary 
material,  but  also  upon  interviews  and  con¬ 
ferences  conducted  in  each  nation.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


"An  essential  purchase  for  political  science 
collections.”  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:5627  N  15  ’66  140w 
“Earlier  this  year,  my  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
[held]  a  public  hearing  with  Alfred  Bexelius, 
the  distinguished  Ombudsman  from  Sweden. 
.  .  .  In  my  opening  statement  at  the  hearing, 
I  pointed  out  that  .  .  .  we  do  not  even  know 
how  [the  institution  of  ombudsman]  operates 
in  other  countries.  [This  book]  goes  a  long 
way  toward  answering  [that].”  E.  V.  Long 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  N  27  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Hogan 

Sat  R  50:37  Ja  7  ’67  700w 


GELPI,  ALBtRT  J.  Emily  Dickinson;  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  201p  $4.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Dickinson,  Emily  65-13844 

The  author  “considers  the  poet’s  personal 
relationships,  her  disposition  toward  God  and 
the  church,  her  place  in  the  New  England  tradi¬ 
tion,  her  conception  of  the  life  of  consciousness, 
her  notions  concerning  the  sources  and  func¬ 
tions  of  art,  and  her  prefiguration  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  modern  poetry.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Wells 

Am  Lit  38:253  My  ’66  450w 
“Mr.  Gelpi  performs  well  in  considering  the 
poet  in  the  overall  context  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Robert  Lowell, 
from  Anne  Bradstreet  to  Marianne  Moore,’  and 
as  reflecting  philosophic  ideas  as  disparate  as 
transcendentalism  and  existentialism.  His 
chapter  entitled  ‘The  Flower,  the  Bee,  and  the 
Spider:  the  Aesthetics  of  Consciousness’  is  a 
brilliant  statement  in  itself  of  what  constitutes 
poetry.  For  the  larger  literature  collections." 
L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  90:2264  My  15  ’65  80w 
“Gelpi  argues  cogently  that  .  .  .  the  parties 
of  memory  and  hope  were  at  full  strength 
when  Miss  Dickinson  was  writing,  that  her 
business  was  to  articulate,  if  not  to  reconcile 
the  parties,  and  that  she  did  so  by  establishing 
a  columnar  _  Self’  which  stood  at  tire  center 
of  various  circumferences.  .  .  .  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son  s  various  circumferences  provide  both  ‘ex- 
tension  and  limit.’  .  .  .  The  poetry,  in  short, 
is  a  definition  of  the  self  at  the  same  time  that 

*  the  self.  [The]  argument 
is  coherent,  and  it  provides  a  number  of  valu- 
able  insights  into  Miss  Dickinson’s  poetry. 
But  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  also  incomplete. 

•  •  ..  mis.  does  not  detract  from  Gelpi’s 

achievement.  He  succeeds  in  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  Miss  Dickinson’s  poetry  more 
e'  u>ttlerstandable,  and  meaningful  for 
tender,  and  he  does  so  in  a  style  that  re¬ 
flects  the  excitement  and  tension  which  must 
Thomas6611  the  halImark  of  her  mind.”  Owen 
New  Eng  Q  38:527  D  '65  600w 
“.[The  author]  is  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  genius  in 
terms  ot  her  particular  experience  both  as  a 
Person  and  as  a  poet,  but  he  also  wants  to 
i  elate  her  to  the  intellectual  changes  that 
were  taking  place  in  New  England  fn  the 
nineteenth  century  and  to  the  later  phases1  of 
romanticism  in  English  poetry.  He  fs  sue 
cessful  m  both  attempts  He  gives  a  clear  ^ 
acceptable  interpretation  of  the  poet’s  charac- 
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ter,  which  will  stimulate  any  reader  to  re¬ 
consider  his  own  views  on  it,  and  ...  in  his 
discussion  of  her  poetry  and  its  relation  to 
the  poetry  and  beliefs  of  Emerson  or,  more 
unusually,  of  Byron,  he  is  original  and  pro¬ 
vocative  without  becoming  ectentric  or  pre¬ 
tentious,” 

TLS  p782  S  1  ’66  180w 

GELPI,  DONALD  L.  Life  and  light;  a  guide 
to  the  theology  of  Karl  Rahner.  301p  $6  Sheed 
230.09  Theology.  Rahner,  Karl  66-12274 
This  is  intended  as  a  ‘‘guidebook  which 
correlates  and  summarizes  important  themes 
of  Rahner’ s  major  books  and  articles.” 

(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 

‘‘[The  author]  has  done  his  work  well.  It  is 
now  possible  to  know  Rahner’s  total  theologi¬ 
cal  concern  without  having  to  read  hundreds 
of  articles  and  large  separate  monographs. 
.  .  .  Fr.  Gelpi  has  read  all  these  and  grasped 
their  central  insights,  carefully  noting  his 
sources  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  He  is 
obviously  fascinated  by  what  he  has  read,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  why  his  exposition  is  as 
absorbing  as  it  is  clear.  The  chapters  them¬ 
selves  cover  all  the  major  themes  that  have 
preoccupied  Rahner  and  that  preoccupy  him 
still.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  bored  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  moralizing  that  passes  for  ‘spiritual 
reading’  will  find  here  nourishment  of  a  high 
order.”  C.  F.  Mooney 

America  114:601  Ap  23  ’66  360w 
Choice  3:787  N  ’66  170w 
Critic  25:63  Ag  ’66  40w 

“Father  Karl  Rahner’s  .  .  .  books  and  articles 
are  only  gradually  being  translated  and  they 
demand  of  the  reader  considerable  background 
in  theology  and  philosophy.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  undergraduate  theological 
student,  seminarian,  sister,  or  layman,  to 
acquire  an  overall  view  of  his  thought.  .  .  .  [Fr. 
Gelpi]  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  clear  and 
accurate  reporting  and  his  book  should  be 
useful  to  students,  and  to  informed  readers 
generally,  who  are  interested  in  Rahner’s 
stimulating  contributions  to  theology.”  W.  C. 
Heiser 

Library  J  91:2848  Je  1  '66  150w 


GENDEL,  EVELYN.  Pasta!  spaghetti,  ma¬ 
caroni,  ravioli,  cannelloni,  linguini,  lasagne, 
and  all  kinds  of  noodles:  how  to  buy,  cook, 
and  serve  them;  with  50  recipes  for  sauces, 
baked  dishes  and  other  good  things.  86p  $3 
Simon  &  Sehuster 

641.8  Cookery  66-24037 

The  author  “takes  the  reader  into  her  kit¬ 
chen  for  .  .  .  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking 
pasta.  She  treats  her  subject  .  .  .  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  technique  and  timing  rather  than 
exact  measurements  of  ingredients.  .  .  .  Recipes 
include  vegetable,  fish,  and  meat  sauces, 
ravioli  and  baked  pasta.”  (Library  J) 


“For  everyone  who  likes  pasta  .  .  .  there  is 
a  small  book  which  we  recommend,  even  to 
Italian  cooks  of  our  acquaintance.  ...  It 
has,  in  its  small  and  slim  form,  more  sense 
than  any  other  cookbook  on  ‘Italian’  style 
cooking  of  pasta  (in  its  infinite  varieties)  than 
any  we  have  encountered.  The  recipes  are 
not  important.  Read  the  Introduction  and 
swear  by  it.” 

Best  Sell  26:344  D  1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  plO  D  18  ’66  120w 
“This  book  should  appeal  to  creative  cooks 
and  gourmets.  Recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries.”  Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  91:5399  N  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  4  ’66  50w 


GENEST,  EMILE.  Myths  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  ed.  and  tr.  from  the  French  by  Barbara 
Whelpton;  il.  by  Rend  Fdron.  196p  $2.50 

World  pub. 


398.2  Mythology,  Classical — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-17998 


This  book  describes  the  “main  characters, 
events  and  kingdoms  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Ancient  World.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
Originally  published  as  Contes  et  ldgendes 
mythologiques.  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library 
J) 


“[This  book]  follows  closely  the  order  and 
events  in  the  Homerio  poems,  omitting  some 
of  the  details  of  carnage.  The  general  impres¬ 


sion  is  Homeric,  though  one  wonders  at  the  use 
of  Roman  names  like  Jupiter,  Minerva  and 
Ulysses.  .  .  .  Perhaps  because  it  tries  to  cover 
so  much  ground,  or  because  its  style  is  undis¬ 
tinguished,  or  because  some  of  its  versions  of 
myth  are  rather  strange,  I  felt  that  it  was  less 
successful  than  some  of  the  other  children’s 
books  of  myths.”  E.  F.  Ridington 

Class  World  59:253  Ap  ’66  100W 
“[This  book  is]  small,  well-bound,  and  gener¬ 
ously  illustrated  with  stylized  drawings  in 
black-and-white  and  less  attractive  color  plates. 
The  writing  is  quite  poor — perhaps  a  fault  of 
translation?”  Ellin  Greene 

Library  J  91:4348  S  15  ’66  50w 


GENOVESE,  EUGENE  D.  The  political  econ¬ 
omy  of  slavery;  studies  in  the  economy  & 
society  of  the  slave  South.  304p  $6. 95  Pan¬ 
theon  bks. 

326  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  Southern  States — • 
Economic  conditions  65-14583 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  N.  Degler 

Am  Hist  R  71:1422  J1  ’66  700w 
Choice  2:902  F  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Elkins 

Commentary  42:73  J1  ’66  2500w 
Reviewed  by  H.  N.  Meyer 

Commonweal  83:590  F  18  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Taylor 

J  Am  Hist  53:120  Je  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Tannenbaum 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Mr  20  ’66  1600w 
Va  Q  R  42:cvii  summer  ’66  440w 


GENTRY,  CURT.  The  vulnerable  Americans. 

333p  $4.95  Doubleday 

364.1  Fraud.  Swindlers  and  swindling 

65-13993 

This  exposd  of  modern  swindles  “describes 
questionable  advertising  procedures,  confidence 
games,  shady  interest  and  credit  terms,  tricks 
of  the  drug  trade,  merchandising  schemes,  ex¬ 
tortion  and  robbery,  credit  card  swindlery,  how 
to  beat  the  telephone,  insurance  frauds,  and 
many  similar  things.  .  .  .  Terms  used  in  these 
practices  are  defined  and  explained.  The  last 
chapter  offers  suggestions  about  how  individ¬ 
uals,  groups,  and  governments  can  help  com¬ 
bat  some  of  the  frauds  and  swindles."  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


“Curt  Gentry’s  look  at  current  fraud  and 
swindling  is  vastly  entertaining,  well- document¬ 
ed  and  informative,  and  frequently  shocking, 
indicating  as  it  does  that  most  of  us  with  our 
‘fuzzy  moral  standards’  are  at  some  point  gul¬ 
lible  and/or  vulnerable.”  E.  C.  Howley 
Best  Sell  26:215  S  15  ’66  600w 
“This  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  have  read 
on  how  the  public  and  business  lose  from 
swindling  and  fraud.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written 
m  an  easy  and  readable  style  that  will  appeal 
to  the  layman.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the 
Vance  Packard  books.  Recommended  for  all 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  D.  E.  Thompson 
Library  J  91:3459  J1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:5264  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“The  Vulnerable  Americans  can  help  con¬ 
sumers  to  protect  themselves.  Unfortunately, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  source  of  new  tricks 
for  unethical  businessmen  who  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  creative  in  devising  their  own.  My 
main  objection  to  Gentry’s  compendium  is  that 
it  is  itself  guilty  of  deception.  A  foreigner  or 
an  ingenuous  citizen  of  this  country  could  well 
infer  from  the  book  that  all  businessmen  in 
the  United  States  are  crooks  whose  principal 
activity  consists  of  bilking  naive  unsuspecting 
consumers.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  doubts  that  the 
reformer  is  helping  to  improve  conditions  when 
he  himself  is  guilty  of  half-truths.”  George 
Schwartz 

Sat  R  49:56  S  10  ’66  750w 


GEORGE  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
1770-1812;  ed.  by  A.  Aspinall;  v3,  1795-1798. 
519p  pi  $19.20  Oxford 

B  or  92  Great  Britain — History — 1714-1837 — . 
Sources.  Courts  and  courtiers  (64-237) 
This  third  volume  of  the  correspondence  of 
King  George  XV  covers  the  period  of  the 
Prince’s  “break  from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  his 
marriage  to  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
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GEORGE  IV — Continued 

the  birth  of  Princess  Charlotte  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  wife.”  (TLS)  The  editor  in¬ 
troduces  each  year  by  summarizing  the  mam 
topics  and  giving  his  own  estimate  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  letters.  For  volumes  one  and  two 
see  BRD  1964  and  1965,  respectively. 


“Professor  Aspinall  has  again  .  .  .  demon¬ 
strated  his  mastery  of  the  history  of  the  period 
and  knowledge  of  the  personalities  involved. 
.  .  .  His  footnotes  provide  all  pertinent  factual 
information,  and  when  necessary  they  include 
letters  that  clarify  the  material.  The  serious 
reader  will  be  disappointed  with  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  for  there  is  not  much  exchange 
on  really  important  events  of  the  period. 
George  indicates  little  political  interest  or  ac¬ 
tivity  beyond  a  general  dislike  of  the  Pitt 
ministry.  Only  in  the  letters  of  1797  is  there 
any  important  political  information.  The  let¬ 
ters,  however,  provide  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  personality  of  George  and  his 
personal  life.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
result  of  reading  the  letters  is  the  picture  of 
Queen  Charlotte  that  emerges.”  J.  W.  Wilkes 
Am  Hist  R  72:189  O  ’66  410w 
Economist  218:906  Mr  5  ’66  500w 


“[This]  volume  of  the  correspondence  of 
George  IV,  which  is  almost  as  long-drawn,  as 
splendid  and  as  richly  caparisoned  as  his  own 
coronation,  places  the  reader  (as  always)  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  debt  of  its  editor.  ...  As  was  true 
of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  ceremonies  of  1821,  he  is  the  showman  and 
he  has  some  splendid  things  to  show.” 

TLS  pllOl  D  2  '65  1050w 


GEORGE,  JEAN  CRAIGHEAD.  Spring  comes 
to  the  ocean:  11.  by  John  Wilson.  109p  $3.50 
Crowell 

591.92  Marine  animals — Juvenile  literature. 
Ocean — Juvenile  literature.  Spring — Juvenile 
literature  65-18695 

A  “description  of  what  happens  to  a  variety 
of  sea  creatures  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
water  of  the  ocean  warms.  Among  the  crea¬ 
tures  discussed  are  the  hermit  crab,  porpoise, 
fish,  oyster,  starfish,  octopus,  worm,  copepod 
[and]  gray  whale.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Ages  nine  to  thirteen.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 
120w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  ’66  40w 


“A  very  well  written  book  with  a  style  that 
has  a  quiet  poetic  quality  but  is  also  dramatic 
and  vivid  in  its  presentation  Although  each 
chapter  is  a  dramatic  incident,  the  hook  will 
probably  be  limited  in  appeal  to  the  special 
reader,  juvenile  or  adult,  who  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a  book  .  .  . 
to  read  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  While  general  physical  characteristics 
and  habits  are  included,  emphasis  is  really  upon 
the  effects  of  day  length  and  water  temperature 
upon  the  instincts,  reproductive  urges  and 
processes  of  each  creature  discussed.  Black 
and  white  illustrations  are  adequate.  Un¬ 
fortunately  one  has  been  printed  upside  down.” 
Marjorie  Schmidt 

Library  J  91:1718  Mr  15  ’66  150w 


“While  the  book  aims  at  scientific  accuracy 
as  well  as  good  prose,  scientists  will  shudder  at 
.  .  .  overdramatic  and  anthropomorphic  sen¬ 
tences.  .  .  .  Many  such  passages  mar  an  other¬ 
wise  gracefully  written  book.”  M.  E.  Selsam 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  13  ’66  160w 


“In  a  beautifully  written,  nonfictionalized 
narrative,  the  author  conveys  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  about  the  life  cycles  of 
many  forms  of  marine  life.  The  material  is 
accurate  and  well  organized,  communicating  a 
sense  of  wonder  at  the  intricate  marvels  of 
reality.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:61  O  22  '66  50w 


GEORGE,  MARGARET.  The  warped  vision 
British  foreign  policy,  1933-1939.  238p  $6  Univ 
of  Pittsburgh  press 

327.42  Great  Britain— Foreign  relations— 
20th  century  65-14625 

A,,  “study  of  the  men  and  motives  behind  the 
British  appeasement  of  Fascism— especially  Ger¬ 
man  Fascism— in  the  1930’s.  Its  hypothesis  L 
that  appeasement  in  Britain  .  .  .  was  not  a 


national  responsibility  to  be  attributed  to  the 
blindness  of  a  peace-absorbed  people.  Appease¬ 
ment  was,  rather,  the  conscious  and  explicitly 
enunciated  policy  of  the  Conservative  leaders 
of  Great  Britain,  who  came  by  their  own  paths 
and  for  their  own  reasons  to  conciliate  Euro¬ 
pean  Fascism.  .  .  .  [The  author]  concen¬ 

trates  on  the  why  of  appeasement,  and  thus 
on  the  Conservative  politicians — the  men  who 
dealt  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini."  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  perceptive  and,  on  the  whole,  persuasive 
analysis  of  the  motives  behind  British  foreign 
policy  in  the  years  before  the  Second  World 
War.  .  .  .  What  disturbs  me  somewhat  is  [the 
author’s]  tendency  to  stretch  her  inferences 
rather  further  than  seems  warranted,  by  the 
evidence  she  presents.  .  ..  .  [She]  is  a  bit 
single-minded  in  her  pursuit  of  the  villains  of 
appeasement.  Despite  this  caveat,  however, 
she  has  produced  an  important .  analysis,  the 
major  contentions  of  which  are  likely  to  stand 
up  to  the  test  of  additional  documentation  and 
further  reflection.”  H.  R.  W. 

Am  Hist  R  71:963  Ap  ’66  650w 


“The  author  presents  her  case  with  a  clarity 
and  conviction  which  makes  it  stimulating 
reading.  It  remains,  however,  only  one  side  of 
the  story,  an  indictment  rather  than  a  new 
or  balanced  analysis.  Tory  sins  are  laid  bare 
but  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  the  illusions 
and  failures  of  the  Labourites,  pacifists,  and 
the  general  public.  Both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  should  find  this  volume  pro¬ 
vocative  and  interesting  particularly  if  it  is  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  somewhat  different  in¬ 
terpretations  presented  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor, 
Trevor-Roper,  or  Keith  Feiling.” 

Choice  2:898  F  ’66  170w 


“[The  author]  gleans  little  that  is  new,  as 
is  natural  since  she  uses  only  published  sources. 
Her  conclusions  are  familiar  and  are  presented 
with  conventional  (which  is  not  to  say  un¬ 
justifiable)  hostility  to  the  Conservative  Party 
and  its  reputed  acolytes  of  the  1930s — the 
Cliveden  Set,  The  Times,  the  Bank  of  England 
and  so  on.  Her  American  students  may  find  her 
work  useful,  but  British  readers  will  find  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  that  they  have  not  learnt  by  heart  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years.” 

TLS  p!216  D  30  ’65  llOw 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.C.  Science  and  the  modern  world. 
See  Steinhardt,  J.,  ed. 


GEORGI ADIS,  HOURMOUZIOS  GEORGE.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  equilibrium:  a  theoretical 
and  empirical  study.  220p  $7  Univ.  of 

Pittsburgh  press 

332.1  Balance  of  payments  64-24967 

An  assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Princeton  University  seeks  to  show  “that  there 
are  no  conditions  of  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  which  can  be  appropriately  spe¬ 
cified  on  the  basis  of  Keynesian  models,  even 
though  such  models  have  long  and  exclusively 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  He  reformulates 
the  conditions  for  balance-of-payment  equili¬ 
brium  and  shows  that  ‘fundamental’  equili¬ 
brium  can  be  expected  to  prevail  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  only  in  a  perfectly  static 
economy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Rhomberg 

Am  Econ  R  55:926  S  ’66  1450w 
“Parts  of  Georgiadis’  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  balance-of-payments  equilibrium  are 
interesting  and  illuminating.  .  .  .  He  has 

failed,  however,  to  convince  this  reviewer  that 
an  a,nalysis  of  the  sort  that  he  proposes  is 
empirically  workable.’  The  problem  is  his 
model.  Indeed,  his  equations  do  not  constitute 
an  econometric  model  at  all.  They  are  a  collec¬ 
tion  of.  simple  correlations  between  series  of 
economic  data.  Some  of  the  ‘behavioural’  equa¬ 
tions  make  little  economic  sense. 
Georgiadis  finds  his  disaggregated  model  ‘em¬ 
pirically  workable’  simply  because  he  Ignores 
t,le  .,„c9mplex  Interactions  of  a  general 
equilibrium  system  in  the  specification  and 
estimation  of  the  individual  relationships  He 
therefore  does  not  achieve  his  stated  purpose  ” 
R.  A.  Shearer 

J  Pol  Econ  74:293  Je  '66  850w 


GERASSI,  JOHN.  The  boys  of  Boise;  furor, 
$5°9e5  Macmfuan  M  yF  ^merlca"  city.  328p 
301.4  Homosexuality  66-22530 

This  book  concerns  “a  homosexual  scandal 
progecqtjon  of  ten  years  ago.  A  ring  of  Vxnmg 
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boys  had  been  plying  a  homosexual  trade  in 
downtown  Boise  and  were  reportedly  managed 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  city. 
Gerassi  found  that  there  was  no  scandal  except 
what  the  [local]  newspaper  built,  and  that  the 
paid  outside  investigation  was  arranged  for  petty 
political  reasons,  aimed  at  eventually  destroying 
a  rich  man.  Gerassi  does  not  name  names.  .  .  . 
[He]  researched  with  a  stenographer  and  gives 
an  eyewitness  story,  together  with  digressions 
on  studies  of  homosexuality  and  on  the 
economics,  politics  and  government  of  Idaho.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


‘‘The  Boys  of  Boise,  at  its  best,  asks  a  lot 
of  the  right  questions.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
[the  author]  promises  more  than  he  delivers. 

.  .  .  [He]  intimates,  but  fails  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  economic  and  political  elite  of  Boise 
provoked  the  moral  crusade:  partly  to  put  a 
reformist  city  administration  in  its  place  by 
showing  it  could  not  keep  things  under  control 
.  .  .  but  mostly  to  show  that  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  region  was  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  it  brought  with  it  such  foreign,  city 
ways  as  homosexuality.  .  .  .  What  [his]  story 
makes  clear  is  the  precarious  situation  of  the 
well-adjusted  secret  deviant.  He  survives  only 
because  it  is  to  no  one’s  interest  at  the  moment 
to  destroy  him.  But  far  removed  political 
events  can  set  in  motion  the  events  that  will 
destroy  him,  impersonally  and  irrevocably. 
To  have  made  us  see  this  is  Gerassi’s  accom¬ 
plishment.”  H.  S.  Becker 

Book  Week  p20  N  6  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  233:118  D  ’66  500w 
“The  most  powerful  writing  is  the  portrayal 
of  the  indifferent  mentality  of  the  public 
officials,  who,  however,  with  time  rise  to 
positions  of  power,  and  Gerassi  indicates  that 
this  is  typical  of  American  morality.  This 
book  is  not  significant  for  Boise,  but  is  alarm¬ 
ing  for  Idaho.  Judges  particularly  and  law  li¬ 
braries  would  be  interested.”  John  Montgomery 
Library  J  91:4674  O  1  ’66  240w 


GERSHON,  KAREN.  Selected  poems.  64p  $3.95 
Harcourt 

821  66-23803 

“These  are  poems  by  a  Jewish  woman  who, 
as  a  child,  was  brought  to  England  from 
Germany  as  a  refugee.  Her  parents  died  in 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  The  poems  are 
an  attempt  to  understand  her  fate  and  her 
parents’  fate,  to  come  to  terms  with  Nazi 
and  thence  human  brutality,  and  to  build 
a  new  emotional  life  centered  around  the 
regeneration  of  family  life  and  the  birth  of 
children.”  (Library  J) 


“The  themes  are  strong  and  brave  ones; 
unfortunately  Mrs.  Gershon’s  skill  as  a  poet 
is  not  equal  to  their  expression.  The  poems 
are  simple  and  direct,  but  they  are  also  heavy- 
handed.  Accents  are  off  (and  not  purposely  so), 
rhymes  are  too  evident  and  never  quite  right, 
and  metaphors  are  not  adequate  for  the  weight 

5ut  on  them.  For  large  public  and  college 
brary  collections  only.”  Dorothy  Curley 
Library  J  91:5626  N  15  ’66  130w 
‘‘[The  author’s]  stories  are  told  in  unpre¬ 
tentious  and  intimate  prose.  [Her]  poems  share 
their  openness,  and  make  you  share  their 
special  predicaments.  .  .  .  All  myths  need  to 
be  washed  by  art,  in  case  we  cover  them  up. 
The  same  goes  for  bits  of  history  nightmarish 
enough  to  become  myth,  and  this  is  what  Mrs 
Gershon  undertakes.”  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  71:736  My  20  ’66  90w 

TLS  p512  Je  9  ’66  150w 


GERSHON,  KAREN,  ed.  We  came  as  children; 
a  collective  autobiography.  17  6p  $4.25  Harcourt 
940.53  Refugees,  Jewish  66-23804 

“One  of  the  British  responses  to  the  Nazi 
pogrom  of  November  1938  was  the  World  Move¬ 
ment  for  the  Care  of  Children  from  Germany. 
By  the  time  World  War  II  began,  almost  ten 
thousand  children  had  been  rescued  and  brought 
to  England.  .  .  .  Karen  Gershon  [herself  a 
refugee]  has  gathered  the  memories  of  those 
tragic  days  from  some  two  hundred  of  the 
people  who  came  as  refugees  and  have  remained 
in  Great  Britain.  In  this  ‘collective  autobiog¬ 
raphy’  Miss  Gershon  presents  a  selection  of 
these  reminiscences.  .  .  .  The  final  chapters 
record  what  has  happened  to  these  individuals, 
and  their  attitudes  today  toward  the  past  and 
the  future.  The  book  also  contains  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  English  people  who  served  in  reception 


camps  or  took  the  small  refugees  into  their 
homes.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“Miss  Gershon  gives  us  a  dossier  of  state¬ 
ments  written  in  reply  to  an  impersonal  survey, 
and  while  at  some  points  it  is  as  fascinating 
and  frustrating  as  the  middles  of  a  bunch  of 
novels  cut  out  and  stitched  together,  one  leaves 
it,  finally,  bitterly  dissatisfied.  .  .  .  Each  [frag¬ 
ment]  is  a  blazing  lick  from  some  great  inward 
conflagration,  but  the  editor’s  determination  to 
compartmentalize  experience,  to  make  sociology 
out  of  it,  keeps  us  at  a  cold  distance.  ...  In 
the  end  they  tell  nothing,  they  are  anonymous 
symbols  rather  than  the  actuality  of  life.” 
Cynthia  Ozick 

Book  Week  pl6  O  30  '66  750w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 

llOw 

“There  are  sections  on  the  transports  to 
England,  on  the  reception  camps,  on  foster 
homes,  and  on  the  refugees  growing  up,  finding 
jobs,  and  learning  to  understand  themselves 
and  their  pasts.  A  broad  spectrum  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  personalities  is  presented,  yet  the 
common  denominator  of  loneliness  and  fearful 
coping  with  unfamiliarity  is  constant.  This  is 
a  moving  ai:d  honest  account  .  .  .  particularly 
valuable  for  high-school  and  YA  collections,  but 
suitable  for  public- library  general  reading  col¬ 
lections  as  well.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:5949  D  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Lore  Segal 

New  Repub  155:20  N  26  ’66  2700w 
Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  71:736  My  20  ’66  lOOw 
“If  it  is  the  early  chapters  of  Karen  Gershon’s 
lacerating  collective  autobiography  of  the  child 
refugees  from  Nazi  persecution  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1938-39  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  read  through  a  blur  of  tears,  it  is  the 
later  ones,  with  their  account  of  the  bitter  and 
enduring  aftermath,  which  bring  one  to  the 
edge  of  despair.  There  is  not  enough  com¬ 
passion  in  the  world  to  atone  for  this  wrong, 
which  took  away  from  the  victims  their  past 
and  their  future  as  well  as  their  present.  .  .  . 
Her  book  speaks  not  only  for  the  10,000  who 
came  away  but  also  for  the  two  million  Jewish 
children  who  stayed  in  Europe,  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  Nazis  or  otherwise  die  as  a  result 
of  the  war.” 

TLS  p507  Je  9  ’66  900w 


GERSON,  NOEL  B.  The  last  wilderness;  the 
saga  of  America’s  mountain  men;  maps  and 
drawings  by  Barry  Martin.  191p  $3.95  Messner 
978  The  West — Discovery  and  exploration- 
juvenile  literature.  Adventure  and  adven¬ 
turers — Juvenile  literature  66-8603 

The  author  recounts  adventures  of  such  men 
as  Kit  Carson,  Stephen  Long  and  Zebulon 
Pike  in  exploring  the  mountains  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  eight 
to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“With  his  attractive  style,  a  veteran  story¬ 
teller  brings  the  tale  of  America’s  mountain 
men  to  young  readers.  Most  of  the  names  are 
already  familiar  with  young  readers,  but  this 
account  gives  the  background  of  the  men  and 
their  feats.  .  .  .  An  excellent  addition  to  the 
school  library  and  ...  an  interesting  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  the  West.” 

Best  Sell  26:339  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  book]  opens  in  early  Denver,  with  a 
boy  hero  looking  for  work  in  a  world  ruled 
by  mining  camp  toughs.  He  is  rescued  by  Kit 
Carson  and  that’s  the  last  we  hear  of  our  young 
hero.  He  could  have  fallen  down  a  mine  shaft. 
He  is  simply  abandoned,  as  is  the  fiction  form, 
and  [this]  becomes  an  account  of  Carson  and 
the  other  pathfinders  of  the  West.  After  its 
opening,  which  could  be  15  pages  blown  in 
from  some  other  manuscript,  “The  Last  Wil¬ 
derness’  settles  down  and  becomes  a  perfectly 
direct,  iionest  and,  for  the  most  part,  interest¬ 
ing  historical  [tale].”  Dan  Cushman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  6  ’66  120w 


GERSON,  NOEL  B.  Light-Horse  Harry;  a 
biography  of  Washington’s  great  cavalryman, 
General  Henry  Lee.  257p  $4.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  Lee,  Henry  66-17424 

A  biography  of  the  famous  soldier,  patriot, 
leader,  and  father  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:706  N  26  ’66  50w 
Best  Sell  26:250  O  1  '66  130w  [YA] 
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GERSON,  N.  B. — Continued 

“[This  is  a]  very  readable  yet  authentic  story 
of  one  of  the  real  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution.  .  .  .  Military  tactics  are  explained 
in  a  very  understandable  style  and  frequent 
appropriate  quotations  from  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  time  add  a  contemporary  flavor.” 
W.  S.  Powell 

Library  J  91:3930  S  1  ’66  170w 

Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Among  short  biographies,  Mr.  Gerson’s  book 
must  rank  high.  For  this  is  clearly  the  work 
of  a  master  craftsman,  a  thoughtful  mind  and 
a  responsible  student  of  the  period.  .  .  .  There 
are  some  flaws.  But  [the  author]  has  been 
true  both  to  his  subject  and  to  his  craft.”  A. 
B.  Tourteliot 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  S  11  '66  300w 


GERSON,  NOEL  BERTRAM.  See  Lewis,  P. 


GEYELIN,  PHILIP.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
the  world.  309p  $5.95  Praeger 
327.73  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines.  U.S. — For¬ 
eign  relations  66-13684 

This  is  “an  interim  report  on  .  .  .  how 
[President  Johnson]  approaches  foreign  affairs 
and  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  The  aim  is 
to  illustrate  and  to  illuminate  .  .  .  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  dealings  with  the  world.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


“We  are  told  almost  nothing  about  the 
formative  processes  in  Johnson’s  intellectual 
preparation  for  coping  with  the  world  of  our 
time.  .  .  .  Instead,  the  emphasis  is  placed  up¬ 
on  the  multi- dimensional  aspects  of  the  John¬ 
son  personality,  the  essence  of  the  portrayal 
being  that  he  is,  above  all  else,  a  poseur.  But 
that  story  has  already  been  told,  and  told 
better  by  Theodore  H.  White.  The  discussion 
of  Johnson’s  career  in  foreign  affairs  since 
ascending  to  the  Presidency  is  poorly  organized, 
superficial  in  presentation  and  shallow  in  analy¬ 
sis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  chapter  on  the  Multi¬ 
lateral  Force  does  the  author  develop  a  theme 
in  a  comprehensive  and  concise  fashion.  This 
book  should  be  of  some  value  to  certain  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  reading  public.  Polemical  par¬ 
tisans  of  both  the  Right  and  the  Left  will  find 
it  a  useful  compendium  of  the  currently  print¬ 
able  anti- Johnson  canards.”  R.  H.  Miller 
America  115:17  J1  2  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Alistair  Cooke 

Book  Week  pi  Je  19  ’66  1300w 
Choice  3:958  D  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Rubin 

Christian  Century  83:1276  O  19  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Cahn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  ’66 
800w 


Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:3445  J1  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Childs 

New  Repub  155:29  J1  16  ’66  700w 
,,  “This  is  the  best  book  thus  far  written  on 
the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  has 
the  same  psychological  acumen,  quality  of 
political  analysis,  wealth  of  detail  and,  in  good 
measure,  new  information  as  do  the  best  books 
written  on  John  F.  Kennedy’s  stewardship 
Plowever,  the  book  is  not  just  a  character 
study,  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  tht  molder  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  also  a  study  of 
American  foreign  policy  as  conducted  during 
the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  It  deals 
extensively  with  the  crisis  of  NATO  and  the 
attempt  to  soly.e  it  through  the  device  of  the 
MLP  (the  multilateral  seaborne  nuclear  force) 
It  analyzes  m  great  detail  the  development  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  of  the  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Its  account  of  ‘  the 
transformation  of  our  foreign-aid  policy  is  the 
best  I  know  of.  The  emergence  of  an  Asian 
Development  Bank  is  traced  with  similar  skill  ” 
H.  J.  Morgenthau 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:4  Ag  18  ’66  2900w 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Anderson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  J1  3  ’66  550w 
“Vietnam  gave  Johnson  his  chance  to  im- 
press  himself  on  the  world  as  a  statesman  of 
the  highest  class.  Has  he  failed  suid^s  R 
possible  even  to  judge  his  performance  in  the 
turmoil  and  horror  of  this  Vietnamese  war’ 
It  is  difficult,  but  I  believe  Philip  Geyelin  h£s 
done  it  m  the  best  book  about  the  President 
yet  written  the  most  carefully  analytic  the 
wisest  and  the  coolest.  And  Geyelin’s  indict6 
ment  makes  grievous  reading.  it  iiso  lays 


bare  the  complexity  of  the  President,  and  his 
essential  weakness.  .  .  .  Geyelin’s  book  also 
raises  larger  issues.  ...  In  a  short  review, 
it  is  hard  to  be  fair;  time  and  time  again 
Geyelin  stresses  the  great  qualities  which 
Johnson  possesses  and  which,  at  times,  even 
operate  in  the  world  of  foreign  affairs.  .  .  . 
Reading  this  book  would  be  salutary  not  only 
for  the  President,  but  for  the  nation.”  J.  H. 
Plumb 

Sat  R  49:33  Je  18  '66  900w 

Time' 88:90  J1  22  ’66  650w 
“It  is  one  of  the  implications  of  this  acute 
study  that  [Mr.  Johnson]  overestimates  the 
utility  of  his  political  talents  outside  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Mr.  Geyelin.  deals  frankly  with  one 
of  the  problems  which  has  [beset]  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  from  the  time  he  took  over.  .  .  . 
He  has  stood  all  the  time  in  the  shadow  of  the 
immense,  if  possibljr  unjustified,  Kennedy  repu¬ 
tation.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  account  of  the 
minor  crisis  of  the  alleged  danger  of  a  com¬ 
munist  takeover  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
more  novel  and  in  some  ways  more  illuminating 
than  is  his  excellent  account  of  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
[He]  provides  fresh  evidence  for  a  number  of 
much  debated  questions.  .  .  .  He  is  extremely 
good  on  the  relations  of  the  President  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  .  .  .  [but]  not  critical  enough 
of  the  President’s  relationship  with  the  Senate, 
which  he  once  led  so  well  and  with  which  his 
relations  are  now  often  so  acrimonious.  .  .  . 
Vietnam  .  .  .  dominates  the  whole  book.  .  . 
The  final  verdict  is  as  much  a  recognition  of 
President  Johnson’s  weakness  as  a  form  of 
moral  censure.” 

TLS  p971  O  27  ’66  1800w 

Va  Q  R  42:clx  autumn  ’66  280w 

GHANEM,  FATHY.  The  man  who  lost  his 
shadow;  tr.  from  the  Arabic  by  Desmond 
Stewart.  352p  $4.95  Houghton 

66-11227 

“The.  man  who  loses  his  shadow  (or  soul)  is 
Yusif  Abdul  Hamid  .  .  .  [who  becomes]  the 
rich,  powerful,  cynical  and  self-doubting  head 
of  Cairo  s  greatest  daily  newspaper.  The  story 
concerns  Yusif’ s  .ruthless  rise  to  power  and 
his  destruction  of  the  three  people  closest  to 
nun,  who  ar®  also  the  other  three  narrators: 
Mabruka,  his  stepmother,  the  little  village  girl 
S^h°  became,  his  father’s  second  wife;  Samia, 
Yusif  s  movie-starlet  mistress  and  the  only 
woman  he  loves— and  deserts:  Mohammed 
Nagi,  his  boss,  brilliant  journalist  and  head  of 
the  paper,  whose  post  Yusif  usurps  by  trick¬ 
ery.  The  last  narrator  is  Yusif  himself  in 
whose  interior  monologue  we  see  the  empti- 
ness  of  his  success  and  the  torment  of  his 
self-doubt.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:131  J1  1  ’66  370w 
„  ‘‘T„he  combination  of  a  ruthless  climb  to 
an  ®fTpt,ian  background  often 
gives  the  book  a  ridiculous  quality  and  gives 
the  over-all  effect  of  learning  what  makes 
Samia  run.  Occasional  insights  into  character 
nnfV;i?tUiit™ke  u,p  for  ,  the  end'ess0  barrage 
of  short  sentences  in  d.ia,log"ii©  ftnd  n&rr&tion 
Large  £pbb£ub^raries  may  want  to  consider/1 

Library  J  91:3237  Je  15  ’66  140w 
There’s  precious  little  local  colour,  except 
when  the  ex-boss  visits  Paris:  indeed, 
m^Tt0  suburbs  In  this  account  might  al- 

F?,osA  +n  Rome, or  Lisbon  or  Rio.  For  me,  that’s 
auto  the  good:  and  Desmond  Stewart’s  trans- 

118S?1  TI?A  ^Sn?tarine  by  its  and  natural- 

Fess.  I  he  result,  however,  it  to  make  one 
judge  the.  boob  by  standards  more  appropriate 
ooootries  where  the  novel  has  a  longer  his- 
tory — -which  is  perhaps  unfair  On  these  terms 
1 1  s  easily  and  almost  slickly  readable,  in¬ 
fluenced  at.  a  guess  by  Moravia  and  middle- 
brow  Amencan  authors:  but  despite  hints  at 
MaynehemeS  U  d°eSn  t  Cut  deep-”  Richard 
New  Statesman  71:169  F  4  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  J1  17  ’66  180w 


??ARBA,  ,-?AULl  Cape  Cod  seashore  life 
80p  ll  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $2.97;  pa  $1.50  Scrimshaw- 
pub,  box  576,  Centerville,  Mass.  02632  W 

chiisetts  Seashore-  Natural  history— Massa- 

b?ok  describes  and  illustrates!  almost 
,2°°  fplants-„  reptiles,  mammals,  birds  fish 
insects,  mollusks  and  crustaceans  that  can  he 
tound  along  the  Cape  Cod  shoFe  Index.  b 

CanpAViri  paraf?raphs  about  seashore  life  on 
cape  Cod  .  .  .  with  drawings  to  help  [identifica- 
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tion]  is  satisfactory  arrangement  ....  Per¬ 
haps  the  information  and  drawings  will  seem 
oversimplified,  but  the  book  will  be  an  aid 
to  tourists  and  an  encouragement  to  natives 
who  have  looked  in  vain  for  such  a  book  for 
years.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:583  O  ’66  4t)w 
“There  are  some  errors  .  .  .  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  generally  accurate.  However,  the  des¬ 
criptions  are  very  brief,  many  not  being 
adequate  for  identification,  and  sometimes  they 
are  so  simplified  that  they  are  misleading. 
.  .  .  Many  more  useful  books  are  available. 
Not  recommended.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six." 
J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  91:5228  O  15  '66  150w 


GIBB,  JOCELYN,  ed.  Light  on  C.  S.  Lewis. 
160p  $3.95  Harcourt 

820.9  Lewis,  Clive  Staples  66-12361 

These  nine  essays  on  facets  of  Lewis’  charac¬ 
ter  and  writings  “present,  from  several  people 
who  knew  him  and  his  writings,  an  answer  to 
the  simple  question  ‘C.  S.  Lewis— how  did  he 
strike  you?’  ”  (Pref)  Bibliography  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  C.  S.  Lewis  compiled  by  Walter  Hooper. 
Alphabetical  index  of  the  writings  of  C.  S. 
Lewis. 


describes  their  use  in  herbal  cosmetics,  scents, 
and  tobaccos.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:141  S  ’66  17 Ow 
“How  will  the  librarian  classify  this  Wise 
and  delightful  book  that  is,  of  course,  about 
herbs  and  plants  but  with  such  a  difference 
that  the  gardener,  the  cook,  the  chemist,  the 
botanist  and  the  experimental  scientist  will 
find  it  rewarding  reading?  .  .  .  Books  by  this 
‘stalker’  should  find  a  place  in  all  general  col¬ 
lections.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2507  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
“In  his  delightful  way  [Euell  Gibbons] 
brings  his  herb  world  of  discovery  into  closer 
view.  His  writing  is  well  spiced  with  Indian 
and  other  lore,  botany,  and  personal  research 
on  the  intimacies  of  the  wild  herbs.  .  .  .  This 
latest  book,  together  with  Mr.  Gibbons’s  two 
earlier  books  .  .  .  are  meant  to  be  used  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  not  written  for  food  fad¬ 
dists  or  for  those  who  pursue  dietary  cults. 
They  are  presented  in  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  appreciation  for  the  green  world.  .  .  .  The 
author  is  the  first  to  admit  that  all  this 
wildling  cooking  and  pharmacology  may  not 
turn  out  ideally.”  J.  L.  Faust 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  J1  25  ’66  370w 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Strange 

America  114:596  Ap  23  ’66  450w 


“C.  S.  Lewis’  sleight-of-hand  style  of  apology 
for  Christianity  is  temporarily  out  of  style. 
Nine  essayists  provide  some  warrant  for  the 
suggestion  that  his  eclipse  is  temporary.” 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ad  6  ’66  30w 


“This  book  supplies  more  sound  thinking 
about  Lewis  and  his  career  than  is  available 
elsewhere  in  convenient  form  and  it  should  be 
added  to  all  academic  and  large  general  refer¬ 
ence  collections.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:1408  Mr  15  ’66  140w 

“With  one  exception  [these  essays]  are  at  the 
very  least  enlightening.  The  one  exception  .  .  . 
is  the  piece  of  Stella  Gibbons  .  .  .  [who]  was 
personally  unacquainted  with  Lewis,  .  .  .  [and] 
seems  intent  on  emphasizing  either  the  wrong 
things,  ...  or  the  right  things  (Lewis’  medi¬ 
evalism  or  his  Englishness)  in  the  wrong  way. 

.  In  any  case  much  of  what  she  says  is  well 
taken.  It  is,  however,  the  personal  memoirs  by 
Owen  Barfield  and  Nevill  Coghill  (old  friends 
both),  and  John  Lawlor  (a  former  student), 
along  with  the  appreciation  of  his  work  by 
J.  A.  W.  Bennett,  his  successor  at  Cambridge, 
that  give  the  book  its  great  value.”  J.  C.  Lob- 
dell 

Nat  R  18:851  Ag  23  ’66  300w 


“This  is  a  dislikeable  book,  confused  m 
intention  and  uneven  in  execution.  It  has  some 
good  things,  but  it  hovers  uncertainly  between 
obituary  tribute  and  attempts  at  a  more  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  character.  Those  who  ad¬ 
mire  C.  S.  Lewis’s  finest  work  can  take  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  his  Common  Room  soph¬ 
istries  treated  as  profound  dialectic,  his  most 
hectoring  casuistries  as  compelling  Christian 
advocacy.  .  .  .  The  prevailing  feeling  left  by 
these  sketches — quite  unintentionally — is  one  of 
uneasiness.  .  .  .  The  most  illuminating  essays 
are  by  Owen  Barfield  and  [by]  Stella  Benson 
[who]  writes  with  affection  and  discernment 
about  Lewis’s  fiction,  and  remarks  on  .  .  . 
his  considerable  though  undeveloped  powers  as 
a  straight  novelist.” 

TLS  p996  N  11  ’65  550w 


GIBBONS,  EUELL.  Stalking  the  healthful 
herbs;  with  drawings  of  plants  by  Raymond 
W.  Rose.  303p  $6.95  McKay 

581  Herbs.  Plants,  Edible.  Botany,  Medical 

66-17354 

The  author  of  Stalking  the  Wild  Asparagus 
(BRD  1964)  and  Stalking  the  Blue-Eyed  Scal¬ 
lop  (BRD  1962)  explores  “the  nutritional,  med¬ 
icinal,  and  useful  elements  of  wild  herbs  and 
plants.  .  .  .  Some  cues  he  took  directly  from 
the  herb  lore  practiced  by  his  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  neighbors.  .  .  His  search  took  him 

into  the  field,  the  kitchen  [and]  mto  the 
laboratory  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
where  nutritionists  analyzed  food  values  in 
plants  he  brought  them.  Taken  preventively, 
he  discovered,  wild  plants  furnish  rich  amounts 
of  natural  vitamins,  minerals,  ana  other  nu- 
trients  that  help  to  build  the  body’s  natural 
defenses  .  .  The  book  [also]  features  original 
recipes  for  preserving  and  preparing  nutritious 
‘wildings’  in  ail  kinds  of  food  and  drink  and 


GIBBS,  HENRY.  See  Harvester.  S. 


GIBBS-SM1TH,  CHARLES  H.  The  invention  of 
the  aeroplane  (1799-1909).  360p  il  $14.95 

Taplinger 

629.133  Airplanes — History  65-16662 

“The  book’s  main  emphasis  is  on  fixed-wing, 

heavier-than-air  craft  from  the  Wright 

Brothers’  successful  flights  in  1903  to  Bleriot’s 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  in  1909.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  list  every  person 
who  flew  or  built  aircraft  during  the  dates 
covered  in  the  book.  He  does,  however,  discuss 
those  persons  who,  in  his  opinion,  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  aeronautics.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Economist  219:842  My  21  ’66  230w 
“Gibbs-Smith  is  probably  the  world’s  most 
outstanding  aviation  historian,  especially  of  the 
early  period,  prior  to  World  War  I.  His  book 
summarizes  much  information  covered  in  his 
earlier  studies,  but  is  here  presented  in  a 
handy  chronological  sequence.  This  should 
make  it  quite  useful  at  library  reference  desks. 
.  .  .  In  general  it  is  good  reading,  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  should  have  wide  appeal.”  Allan 
Gibbons 

Library  J  91:3748  Ag  ’66  130w 
“[This  is]  a  work  of  astounding  technical 
detail — there  are  over  a  hundred  pages  of 
appendices,  notes,  drawings  and  photographs — 
recording  the  early  development  of  the  airplane. 
A  volume  for  a.nyone  passionately  concerned 
about  those  magnificent  men  and  their  flying 
machines.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  SI  11  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Robin  Higham 

Science  154:635  N  4  ’66  490w 
Sci  Am  215:156  N  ’66  450w 
TLS  p560  Je  23  ’66  500w 


GIBNEY,  FRANK.  The  Penkovskiy  papers.  See 
Penkovskiy,  O. 


GIBSON,  WALTER  B.,  ed.  The  fine  art  of 
murder;  il.  by  Cal  Sacks.  236p  $2.95  Grosset 
364.1  Murder— Collections  65-21853 

Walter  B.  Gibson  “has  chosen  true  tales  of 
those  who  deftly  practiced  extermination.  The 
stories  have  been  told  by  .  .  .  reporters  and 
writers  of  our  time — Edmund  Pearson,  Herbert 
Asbury,  Carl  Carmer,  A.  J.  Liebling.  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  result  is  a  gathering  of  authenticated 
case  histories.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Best  Sell  25:431  F  15  '66  20w 
“[The  editor]  has  culled  all  the  books  in  the 
field  of  murder  .  .  .  and  come  up  with  11  ex¬ 
amples  that  illustrate  the  fine  points  of  the 
lethal  art  with  an  indisputable  finality.  .  .  . 
This  is  useful  exposition  for  practitioners,  and 
absorbing  recreation  for  the  devotee  of  ‘true 
crime.’  ”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1439  Mr  15  ’66  220w 
“Many  of  the  cases  included  are  .  .  .  familiar. 
.  .  .  Many  of  them  are  written  by  the  prolific 
and  slipshod  Alan  Hynd,  whom  Gibson  (and 
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GIBSON,  W.  B. — Continued 

no  one  else  I  know)  considers  ‘that  prince  of 
factual  narrators.’  But  there  are  a  few  Rood 
unhackneyed  cases,  includinR  an  Interesting 
wife- poisoning  well-handled  by  Gibson  himself. 
And  if  some  pieces  are  short  on  data  and  long 
on  imagined  Conversations,  there  is  at  least 
one  great  essay:  A.  J.  Liebling’s  superb  ac¬ 
count  of  the  New  York  press  and  the  Gulden- 
suppe  murder  (1897).” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Ja  23  ’66  90w 
“Most  of  these  eleven  fact  yarns,  largely  by 
experts,  will  be  new  to  many  readers:  editor 
appears  to  be  unfamiliar  with  Edward  Radin’s 
Lizzie  Borden:  The  Untold  Story  IBRD  1961.]” 
Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  ‘66  40w 


GIDE,  ANDRE  PAUL  GUILLAUME.  Self-por¬ 
traits,  the  Gide/Valdry  letters.  1890-1942;  ed. 
by  Robert  Mallet;  abr.  and  tr.  by  June 
Guichamaud.  340o  $10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
846  66-26125 

An  abridgement  of  a  collection  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  as  Andrd  Gide — Paul  Valdry: 
Correspondance,  1890-1942.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“I  respect  the  courage  of  [the  translator’s] 
undertaking,  having  found  by  experience  that 
Gide  is  not  an  easy  author  to  translate,  while 
Valery  can  be  fantastically  difficult  Miss 
Guichamaud  does  well  with  Gide,  but  not  so 
well  with  Valery,  who  has  a  passion  for  using 
exact  but  unexpected  words.  Often  she  finds 
their  English  equivalents,  enviably,  but  at 
other  times  she  is  satisfied  with  familiar 
idioms  and  mere  approximations.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  Valery’s  letters  that  stick  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  .  .  .  [He]  complains,  makes 
jokes,  sneers  at  himself,  reveals  his  private 
dilemmas,  and  says  exactly  what  he  thinks 
about  Gide’s  books,  while  [Gide]  seems  defer¬ 
ent  and  afraid  of  passing  any  comment  that 
might  provoke  a  cruel  retort  from  his  friend.” 
Malcolm  Cowley 

Book  Week  p2  My  1  '66  550w 
Choice  3:525  S  ’66  90w 


“The  first  English  publication  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Andrd  Gide  and  Paul  Valdry 
cannot  but  be  a  literary  event.  The  letters 
were  written  over  a  period  of  50  years  and  the 
friendship  they  record  evolved  through  many 
stages:  youthful  enthusiasm,  literary  rivalry, 
comfortable  intimacy,  mutual  sympathy.  .  .  . 
Those  by  M.  Valdry  are  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
tended,  more  confiding.  .  .  .  Such  notes  as  are 
supplied  tend  to  be  pedantic  and  repetitive. 
Further  notes  or  some  connective  tissue  be¬ 
tween  the  letters  would  have  been  most  useful. 
M.  Mallet’s  introduction  is  graceful  and  inform¬ 
ative.  For  all  college  and  all  but  the  smallest 
public  libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:1226  Mr  1  '66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Victor  Lange 

New  Repub  154:33  My  14  ’66  1500w 


Reviewed  by  Germaine  Bree 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  My  29  ’66  850w 

‘‘The  correspondence  records  two  lives  and, 
as  the  English  title  indicates,  paints  two  por¬ 
traits.  Of  Gide,  we  may  already  know  so 
much  that  here  we  find  mainly  corroboration, 
which  is  valuable  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  For 
Valdry,  the  life  of  the  spirit  seemed  a  mockery 
and  life  in  the  world  a  harassment.  Yet,  while 
distrusting  all,  he  renounced  nothing. 

Out  of  the  tensions,  as  these  letters  show  so 
well,  Valdry  created  his  great  works,  ft  is 
shocking  to  find  that  it  bored  him  to  write 
them.  Apparently  Valery  did  not  admire  Gide’s 
works  greatly,  and  Gide  felt  uncomfortable  in 
Valdry’s  presence.  What,  then,  was  the  bond 
that  united  these  men  of  widely  divergent 
temperament  and  talent?  .  .  .  The  letters 

raise  the  question;  they  do  not  provide  a  pat 
answer.”  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  49:34  Ap  2  ’66  700w 


GIFFORD,  EDWARD  S.,  1907- 

against  the  devil  [by]  Edward  S 
181p  $3.95  Doubleday 


„ .  Father 
Gifford,  Jr. 


B  or  92  Gifford,  Edward  S.,  1868-  66-12207 

“Dr.  Gifford,  Sr.,  was  [a]  .  .  .  physician  and 
a  strict  Methodist,  who  lived  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  believed  that 
children  should  attend  Sunday  school  regularly 
and  should  read  uplifting  books  and  should 
behave  with  great  propriety.  Dr  Gifford  Jr 


also  a  physician,  has  written  [an]  .  .  .  ac¬ 
count  of  his  father’s  life  and  of  his  role  as 
a  father.”  (Library  J) 


"A  warmhearted  account.  .  .  .  Those  who 
enjoy  family  reminiscences  will  find  this  book 
amusing  and  quite  hilarious  at  times.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  public  libraries.”  G.  F.  Dole 
Library  J  91:1409  Mr  15  ’66  130w 
“New  Yorkers  may  find  [the  book]  too 
tame.  .  .  .  Southerners  too  thick  and  bourgeois. 
But  for  those  who  like  the  quietly  urbane, 
mildly  piquant-  sort  of  thing  that  Phila¬ 
delphians  have  been  producing  since  Franklin, 
‘Father  Against  the  Devil’  will  he  a  tasty 
dish.  It  is  almost  the  summing  up  of  most  Old 
Philadelphian  literary  virtues,  and  some  vices 
too  As  perhaps  a  pushover  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  I  myself  found  it  a  delight.  .  .  .  Startling, 
original  and  gripping  the  book  cannot  be 
called;  but  charming,  evocative,  modestly 
funny  and  full  of  flavor  it  is.”  Nathaniel  Burt 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  J1  3  ’66  600w 


GIKEIKI.  Yoshitsune:  a  fifteenth-century 
Japanese  chronicle.  See  Yoshitsune 


GIL,  FEDERICO  G.  The  political  system  of 
Chile.  323p  maps  $4.95;  pa  $2.95  Houghton 
320.983  Chile — Politics  and  government. 
Chile— Social  conditions  66-2177 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a 
“description  and  analysis  of  the  workings  of 
the  Chilean  political  system.  After  an  account 
of  the  relationship  between  geography  and 
politics,  the  book  deals  with  political  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  social  and  economic  setting; 
there  are  several  chapters  on  the  structure 
and  operation  of  the  government,  elections,  and 
the  political  parties.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:693  N  26  ’66  70w 
“The  Western  Hemisphere’s  most  vital  and 
challenging  experiment  in  government  today  is 
underway  in  Chile.  Under  the  aegis  of  Eduardo 
Frei  Montalva,  Chile’s  Christian  Democratic 
government  is  attempting  a  major  overhaul 
of  mat  South  American  nation’s  economic  and 
social  structure.  .  .  .  The  nation's  history  and 
its  political  system  suggest  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  Chile’s  acceptance  of  the  Frei  ‘revolu¬ 
tion  in  liberty’  theme.  This  is  the  grist  for 
Federico  G.  Gil’s  able  study.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  18  ’66 
350w 

“This  is  the  first  comprehensive,  factual  de¬ 
scription  and  analysis  of  the  Chilean  political 
scene  to  appear  in  any  language.  As  such  this 
very  scholarly,  often  dull  book  is  invaluable 
for  libraries  specializing  in  Latin  Americana. 
Professor  Gil  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  demonstrates  ably  that  Chile  is  a 
land  of  contrasts  politically,  economically,  so¬ 
cially,  and  geographically.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1964,  Chile  repudiated  Communism. 
Because  differences  between  classes  are  grow¬ 
ing,  however,  the  nation  must  change  and 
change  rapidly  either  through  evolution  or  revo¬ 
lution.”  H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  91:3220  Je  15  ’66  120w 


G'^GRR,NN?  LATHROP.  Hidden  hierar- 

$5^ fi  ,Harperr°feSS10ns  an<*  government.  307p 

061  Trade  and  professional  associations 
lrD  w,  •  66-13940 

Performing  many  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
!!,SS  0irro'lf;h  executive,,  legislative,  and 
judiciai  action,  .  .  [professional  associations] 
Protect  their  members,  provide  welfare  and 
r,?iC«Vc"ny^ stand ar  ds  for  performance,  and 
punish  offenders — much  as  the  medieval  guilds 
aut^or]  analyzes  the  methods— 
demociatic  or  oligarchic — of  these  hidden 
hierarchies  and  their  implications  for  public 
government.  .  She  finds  that  the  private 
governments  tend  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  to.  militate  against  progress  within  the 
SJ’°xf®slOTls j, themselves  and  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  acceptance  of  new  professions  bv 
American  society.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appen¬ 
dix:  Professional  associations  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  in  the  United States 
Bibliographical  references.  Index.  ’ 


Mrs.  Glib  has  diligently  carried  out  the 
social  scientist’s  major  job— putting  on  dis¬ 
play  for  us  a  phenomenon  that  affects  our 
lives  and  warrants  our  concern.  We  can  ex- 
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pect  to  see  the  ideas  put  forward  here  ampli¬ 
fied  in  less  solid  books  and  articles  for  years 
to  come.  Hidden  Hierarchies  gives  us  further 
reason  to  cherish  our  society’s  outsiders,  and, 
speaking  of  professions,  that  is  a  considerable 
accomplishment  for  a  social  scientist.”  Walter 
Goodman 

Book  Week  p4  Je  12  '66  1350w 

Choice  3:927  D  '66  240w 

"This  is  an  insightful  but  incomplete  analysis 
of  changes  in  the  role  of  the  organized  profes¬ 
sions  le.g.,  American  Medical  Association, 
American  Bar  Association,  NEA)  in  American 
life  in  the  last  60  years  or  so.  Years  of  study, 
evidenced  here  by  36  pages  of  notes,  enable 
Corinne  Gilb  to  identify  some  major  trends 
and  lessons  from  a  large  mass  of  data,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  relations  of  professional  groups 
to  government.  .  .  .  There  is  much  of  value 
in  this  book,  but  there  are  many  points  which 
need  further  study  too.  Recommended  for 
academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  Herbert 
Goldhor 

Library  J  91:2346  My  1  ’66  140w 


GILBERT,  ARTHUR.  A  Jew  in  Christian 
America.  235p  $4.95  Sheed 

301.45  Jews  in  the  U.S.  Christianity  and 
other  religions.  Jewish  question  66-12272 
A  director  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
presents  a  “history  of  the  marginal  life  led 
by  the  Jew  in  Christian  Europe  and  in  Chris¬ 
tian  America.  But  Rabbi  Gilbert’s  book  .  .  . 
is  also  a  challenge  for  the  present  and  a  hope 
for  the  future.  The  challenge  lies  in  whether 
or  not  Jew  and  Christian  can  transcend  their 
often  bitter  history  and  accept  all  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  American  pluralism:  complete 
freedom  of  religion,  the  proper  autonomy  of 
the  secular,  the  reliance  on  dialogue  rather 
than  argument  when  religious  groups  disagree 
on  political  or  social  issues.  The  hope  for  the 
future  rests  on  theology,  if  both  Christian 
and  Jew  can  come  to  a  deeper  understanding 
of  who  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  religious 
faith  and  commitment.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


"The  Catholic  publishing  house  of  Sheed 
and  Ward  has  shown  considerable  courage 
this  spring  by  publishing  [this  book]  in  whicn 
its  primarily  Catholic  audience  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  with  great  frankness  by  a  .  .  .  leading 
American  rabbi.  .  .  .  [Gilbert  is]  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  views  which  are  generally 
accepted  by  this  generation  of  Jews.  ’  Arthur 
Hertzber|ook  Week  ^  ^  ^  ,gg  900w 

Choice  3:913  D  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Sardeson 

Christian  Century  83:1056  Ag  31  66 

700w 

"Rabbi  Gilbert  has  been  engaged  in  ecu¬ 
menical  work  since  shortly  after  World  War 
H.  During  that  time  he  spoke  to  many  groups 
and  wrote  many  articles  regarding  relations 
between  Jews  and  Christians.  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  some  of  those  speeches  and 
articles  so  smoothly  put  together  that  they 
read  like  chapters.  The  book  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  contribution  to  the  better  mutual 
understanding  of  Christian  and  Jew. 

Critic  25:63  Ag  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Wojtpwicz 

Library  J  91:3753  Ag  66  llOw  [YA] 


GILBERT,  BENJAMIN  F..  jt.  auth.  The  gov¬ 
ernors  of  California.  See  Melendy,  H.  B. 


GILBERT,  BIL.  How  animals  communicate: 
il  by  Chet  Reneson.  175p  ll  $3.95:  Ub  bdg 
$3.59  Pantheon  bks. 

591.5  Animal  communication— Juvenfie  lit¬ 
erature  65-20657 

"The  riddle  of  animal  language  and  how 
man  is  beginning  to  decipher  it.  [Bibliograph¬ 
ical  essay.]  Ages  twelve  to  eighteen.  (Com¬ 
monweal)  _ 

Best  Sell  26:202  S  1  ’66  80w 
"The  most  recent  observations,  experiments 
and  theories  are  clearly  explained  ’  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Je  23  bo 
30w  [YA] 

“Mr  Gilbert  writes  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  you  don’t  wa«nt  to  put  the  book.  down. 

E.  M.  G^v®®,onwea|  84:292  My  27  ’66  40w 
[YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:451  Ag  ’66  90w 


“Beautifully  written  and  illustrated,  this  Is 
an  outstanding  book  in  its  field.  The  author 
concentrates  on  the  communicative  behavior  of 
bees,  birds,  dogs,  apes  and  dolphins  but  man¬ 
ages  to  introduce  a  variety  of  other  animals. 
Mr.  Gilbert  draws  on  his  own  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  animals  for  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  anecdotes  and  reports  in  some  detail  on 
investigations  made  by  outstanding  naturalists. 

.  .  .  Recommended  not  only  for  young  people 
but  also  for  anyone  interested  in  the  subject." 
M.  K.  Wagner 

Library  J  91:3542  J1  ’66  90w  [YA] 

“[The  author]  does  mention  that  animals 
communicate  through  signs,  contacts,  odors,  and 
vibrations,  but  proceeds  largely  to  ignore  these 
forms  of  communication  (except  in  birds)  and 
to  concentrate  on  those  he  apparently  would 
like  to  push  closer  to  the  realm  of  human  con¬ 
versation.  if  his  philosophy  had  been  more  ob¬ 
jective,  the  book  would  have  been  recommended 
as  a  stimulating  Introduction  into  systems  of 
animal  communication.  The  writing  has  an 
anecdotal  quality,  and  the  personal  experiences 
with  dog's  are  good  stories  that  include  useful 
information  about  training.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  75:75  N  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  40w  [YA] 


GILBERT,  ELLIOT  L.,  ed.  Kipling  and  the 
critics;  ed.  and  with  an  in  trod,  by  Elliot  L. 
Gilbert.  183p  $5;  pa  $1.95  N.Y.  unlv.  press 
828  Kipling,  Rudyard  65-13208 

A  selection  of  essays  and  excerpts  from  crit¬ 
ical  writings  covering  "a  wide  range  of  opinion 
and  representing  almost  every  possible  ap¬ 
proach — from  Robert  Buchanan’s  early,  angry 
attack  to  Dr.  Gilbert’s  own  textual  analysis." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“We  should  not  underestimate  a  writer  of 
whom  Henry  James  once  wrote  that  he  was 
‘the  most  complete  man  of  genius’  he  had  ever 
known,  whose  gift  for  phrase  has  permanently 
enriched  the  language,  whose  Jungle  Books 
and  Just-So  Stories  alone  give  him  immortality. 
It  is  the  merit  of  Elliot  Gilbert’s  recent  book 
that  it  reopens  the  Kipling  question  by  reprint¬ 
ing  not  only  such  a  treasure  of  hostility  as 
Max  Beerbohm’s  parody  of  1912,  but  also  Mr. 
Bonamy  Dobree’s  excellent  essay  first  published 
seven  years  before  Kipling’s  death— an  essay 
which  first  seriously  considered  his  faults  and 
merits  as  an  artist.”  Alan  Pry ce- Jones 

Book  Week  p6  Ja  9  ’66  1550w 
“There  are  two  admirable  studies  of  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  [Kipling’s]  work  by  Steven 
Marcus  and  by  Dr.  Gilbert  himself.  .  .  . 

But  the  Kipling  Myth,  if  it  is  to  be  elucidated, 
demands  some  exposition  of  the  anti-Kipling 
Myth,  which  accordingly  fills  about  a  quarter 
of  these  pages,  some  of  it  a  mere  splutter  of 
rage.  .  .  .  Even  George  Orwell’s  essay,  though 
it  contains  some  penetrating  observations,  is 
remarkably  ill-written.  .  .  .  The  modern  genera¬ 
tion,  bored,  we  hope,  by  these  old  feuds,  will 
do  well  to  start  with  Randall  Jarrell  on  Pre¬ 
paring  to  Read  Kipling.” 

TLS  pl24  F  17  ’66  1350w 


GILBERT,  FELIX.  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardi¬ 
ni:  politics  and  history  in  sixteenth-century 
Florence.  349p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
320.945  Florence — History.  Florence — Politics 
and  government.  Historiography.  Machiavel¬ 
li,  Niccolo.  Guicciardini,  Francesco  63-23405 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Trinkaus 

Am  Hist  R  71:618  Ja  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Guarino 

Mod  Lang  J  50:128  F  ’66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Rice 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:114  Mr  ’66  800w 


GILBERT,  MARTIN.  The  European  powers, 
1900-45.  308p  il  maps  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

940.5  Europe — History — 20th  century.  Eur¬ 
ope — Politics — 20th  century  66-13827 

The  author  “gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Eur¬ 
ope  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  offers 
.  .  .  sidelights  on  evil  conditions  under  co¬ 
lonialism.  .  .  .  analyzes  the  decline  of  the 
Hapsburg  empire,  and  describes  the  coming 
of  the  First  World  War  and  its  aftermath  in 
Versailles.  .  .  .  He  discusses  the  rise  of  the 
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GILBERT,  MARTIN — Continued 
dictatorships,  Nazi  outrages  in  World  War  IX 
and,  finally,  he  shows  Europe  in  eclipse.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  work]  has  some  real  merits  but  it 
suffers  very  badly  from  two  weaknesses:  one 
substantive,  the  other  procedural.  .  .  .  [It] 
purports  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  European  Powers  since  1900.  Yet 
[the  author]  is  very  uneven  in  his  choice  of 
materials.  He  includes  chapters  on  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  between  the  wars, 
but  no  chapters  on  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  or 
Belgium  in  the  same  period.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
also  uneven.  Eloquent  moments  are  interspersed 
with  awkward  ones.  There  is  no  real  footing, 
even  of  controversj’’.  Gilbert  has  some  pene¬ 
trating  and  interesting  interpretations,  opinions, 
and  insights,  but  they  are  buried  by  a  vapid 
and  sophomoric  literary  style.” 

Choice  3:841  N  '66  200w 

“The  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  without  regard 
for  impact  .  .  .  seems  ...  to  have  inspired 
Mr  Gilbert  when  he  wrote  this  book  of  essays. 
.  .  .  The  book’s  most  admirable  feature  lies 
in  38  photographs,  which  portray  not  only 
such  leading  men  of  the  period  as  Lloyd 
George,  Trotsky  .  .  .  but  also  some  of  the 
lesser  characters  who  flavoured  it.  .  .  There 
are  also  30  maps,  all  clear,  if  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does  not  try 

to  provide  comprehensive  cover:  this  keeps 
his  book  from  being  too  long  or  too  dull.  Yet 
the  fragmentary  and  often  scintillating  pas¬ 
sages  of  political  narrative  that  he  does  pro¬ 
vide  sometimes  lead  the  reader  to  ask  him¬ 
self  ‘How  fair  an  account  is  this?’  ” 

Economist  216:44  J1  3  ’65  430w 


“Martin  Gilbert  writes  well  in  a  popular 
vein  and  keen  insights  make  up  for  many 
superficialities  and  occasional  errors.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  public  libraries,  especially  as  an 
introduction  to  contemporary  history  for  young 
readers.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:2332  My  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Griffith 

Nat  R  18:1234  N  29  ’66  170w 


“[The  author]  emphasizes  that  he  hopes  [the 
book]  will  be  useful  in  our  schools.  Although 
it  is  perhaps  expensive  for  a  book  which  has 
that  kind  of  audience  in  mind — and  although 
by  way  of  compensation  the  text  is  livelier, 
the  illustrations  more  sumptuous,  than  in  the 
traditional  text-book — it  is  as  a  text-book  that 
it  should  be  judged.  By  this  test  it  can  be 
said  to  be  quite  sound.  There  are  some  dubious 
or  potentially  misleading  statements  of  the 
kind  that  must  occur  when  an  author  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  condensing  an  immense  amount  of 
material  into  a  small  space.  .  .  .  [However] 
the  lively  style  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
naivety  and  thinness  of  assessment.” 

TLS  p590  J1  15  ’65  550w  [YA] 


GILBERT,  MICHAEL.  The  crack  in  the  tea¬ 
cup.  249p  $4.50  Harper 

66-11473 

“Anthony  Brydon,  a  twenty-three-year-old 
cricketer  who  is  also  a  competent  solicitor, 
blunders  accidentally  into  the  net  of  crime 
that  is  being  drawn  around  Sandling  [an  Eng¬ 
lish  seaside  town]  and  then,  instead  of  minding 
his  own  business,  he  proceeds  to  try  to  unravel 
all  the  mysteries  he  sees  starting  up,  and  very 
soon  finds  his  own  life  in  danger.”  (New 
Yorker) 


[This  book]  is  very,  very  English,  so  much 
s.o  that  the  American  reader  unfamiliar  with 
English  politics  and  court  procedures  on  the 
local  level  may  find  the  first  few  chapters  hard 
going.  But,  if  he  perseveres  [he]  will  find  it  well 
rewarding,  for  Michael  Gilbert  is  a  master  of 
the  suspense  novel  and  his  portrayal  of  the 
sometimes  violent  clash  of  greed  and  corruption 
with  the  determined  honesty  and  courage  of 
others  is  a  gripping  one.” 

Best  Sell  25:431  F  15  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1251  Mr  1  ’66  ’60w 

“This  is  a  firmly  underplayed  story,  far  from 
the  overt  violence  of  such  corruption  in  Chand¬ 
ler’s  Bay  City,  but  just  as  tense  and  as  rich  in 
the  suggestion  of  oppressive  evil — and  with  a 
nicely  balanced  awareness  that  not  all  the 
good  people  are  on  the  ‘good’  side.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  alive:  and  the  detailed  creation  of  the 
history,  culture  and  politics  of  Sandling,  Kent 
becomes  a  major  character  in  itself.  And  close 
though  this  comes  to  the  straight  novel,  it  still 


generates  powerful  suspense — and  carries  one 
lovely  sting  of  surprise  in  its  tail.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  F  6  ’66  370w 
New  Yorker  42:136  F  26  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 
TLS  p230  Mr  17  ’66  lOOw 


GILDER,  GEORGE  F.  The  party  that  lost  its 
head  [by]  George  F.  Gilder  and  Bruce  K. 
Chapman.  331p  $6.95  Knopf 
329.6  Republican  Party  65-18754 

In  this  study  “the  authors  trace  the  gradual 
Republican  breakdown  to  the  Eisenhower  years. 
.  .  .  They  point  out  that  the  trends  which  led 
to  the  Goldwater  nomination  were  merely 
interrupted,  not  arrested,  by  the  1964  election 
[and]  conclude  with  a  .  .  .  critique  of  the 
Republican  paralysis  of  today.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  50w 
“[The  authors]  devote  much  of  their  book 
to  a  scathing  and  detailed  study  of  the  Gold- 
water  coup  ...  in  which  a  vacillating,  blunder¬ 
ing  moderate  majority  perceived  the  danger 
too  late  and,  even  then,  was  so  bound  up  in  its 
separate  concerns  that  it  collapsed  in  hopeless¬ 
ness.  The  authors  trace  this  process  with  a 
frank  anti-Goldwater  bias,  but  also  with  a 
wealth  of  inside  information  that  brings;  a 
dramatic  period  of  politics  alive.”  R.  K.  Price 
Book  Week  p4  Je  5  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Godfrey  Sperling 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  3  ’66 
550w 


“This  hook  is  part  analysis,  part  sectarian 
tract.  .  .  .  The  analysis  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  in  xfiaces,  but  ultimately  suffers  from  a 
superficiality  common  to  most  American  politi¬ 
cal  literature:  it  tends  to  be  content  to  identify 
specific  villains  (individuals  or  groups),  and 
hence  to  overlook  broader  and  more  impersonal 
systemic  processes  which  are  shaping  party 
destinies.  .  .  .  Liberal  Republicans  will  in¬ 
creasingly  he  called  on  to  justify  their  separate 
existence  in  American  politics.  This  the  au¬ 
thors  have  tried  to  do.  The  extent  to  which 
they  have  fallen  short  of  their  goal  reveals  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  ahead.”  W.  D.  Burnham 
Commonweal  84:559  S  2  ’66  1350w 
“This  book  is  another  attempt  to  revive  the 
fortunes  of  the  Republican  Party  through  a 
renaissance  of  its  progressive  wing.  It  is 
frankly  partisan  in  its  approach  and  seeks  to 
galvanize  the  moderates  in  the  party  to  action. 

.  .  .  Fast-paced  and  well  written,  [it]  will 
appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  American 
politics.  Highly  recommended.”  George  Whit- 
beck 

Library  J  91:2502  My  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Rusher 

Nat  R  18:731  J1  26  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  154:27  Je  25  ’66  850w 


Gilder  and  Bruce  K.  Chapman,  both  still  in 
their  twenties,  have  now  made  ...  an  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  to  [intellectual]  ferment 
i£JS3ntl?T  fw2Tk]n!  ,  within  the  Republican 
Party],  .Unfortunately,  they  have  not  solved 
the  major  Republican  problem,  and  their 
stimulating  book  shows  by  sad  contrast  that 
the  terment  is  still  on  the  outside  looking-  in. 

-\s,^.ver *-kel ess ,  these  authors  have  many 
useful  things  to  say,  and  they  say  them  with 
verve  and  nerve.  .  .  .  They  are  evidence  in 
themseives  that  not  all  bright  young  men in" 
tellectuals  and  .  political  activists  are  either 
Democrats  or  right-wingers.”  Tom  Wicker*1 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  My  15  ’66  1300w 


storv  nf  n  ™  „  5?ant™g  compound:  the 
242p  pl  $4^95  Harper  "  Under  Pressure’ 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Prisoners  and 
namttiveg 

£  the  camp.  .  .  [He]  tells  what  the  residents 

“  MS,  3?d  (MlaSSMi' 
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the  behavior  of  individuals  when  they  are 
stripped  of  social  status,  wealth,  and  freedom, 
and  put  under  protected,  confining,  and  crowded 
conditions.”  (Library  J) 


In  the  camp  each  internee  was  confronted 
by  the  never  ending  ‘problem  of  preserving  any 
sense  of  personal  identity  in  a  society  of 
almost  total  strangers.’  In  the  process  each 
person’s  true  self  emerged  from  underneath 
the  veneer  provided  by  what  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  disclosure  is  what  the  book  is 
largely  about,  and  as  such  it  is  a  valuable 
human  document — one  which  should  be  required 
reading  for  theologians,  psychologists,  social 
workers  and  ministers.”  Daisulte  Kitagawa 
Christian  Century  83:1056  Ag  31  '66  600w 
“In  the  areas  of  political  organizations  and 
morality  as  related  to  political  activities,  Mr. 
Gilkey’ s  Philosophical  excursions  are  on  a  par, 
almost,  with  the  Greats  of  East  and  West. 
His  is;  a  view  that  goes  deeper  than  strategy, 
pragmatism,  and  all  that.  In  the  course  of 
describing  how  people  reacted  to  suggestions 
from  the  governing  ‘committee’  of  internees  to 
behave  in  what  can  only  be  called  ’proper’ 
fashion  under  normal  circumstances,  Mr.  Gilkey 
found  totally  unexpected  reactions.  .  .  .  This 
is  not  a  pretty  book,  but  it  is  an  essential 
purchase  by  any  library.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  91:4106  S  15  ’66  220w 
“[This!  is  both  a  vivid  diary  of  prison  life 
and  a  theologian’s  mature  reflection  on  the 
condition  of  man  in  times  of  stress.  .  .  .  The 
new  demands  of  prison  life,  says  Gilkey.  fre¬ 
quently  exposed  the  strict  Protestant  ethic  as 
legalism  wrapped  in  hypocrisy.  .  .  .  Gilkey. 
however,  emerged  from  the  Shantung  prison 
with  a  deeper  conviction  that  God  alone  is  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  man  and  society.” 

Time  88:78  S  2  ’66  600w 


GILL,  FREDERICK  C.  Charles  Wesley,  the 
first  Methodist.  238p  il  $5  Abingdon 

B  or  92  Wesley,  Charles.  Methodist  Church 

65-3307 

This  biography  “attempts  to  cover  the  life  of 
Wesley  and  presents  him  as  sadly  underrated 
in  Methodist  history.”  (Choice)  Chronology. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"[This  is]  a  readable  and  informative  bio¬ 
graphy  [that]  is  pleasantly  written  and  amply 
supplied  with  plates.  .  .  .  Despite  a  tendency 
to  bog  down  in  details  of  Charles’  journeying 
.  .  .  a  good  pace  is  usually  maintained,  and 
there  are  charming  if  often  too  brief  des¬ 
criptions  of  interesting  persons.  .  .  .  While 
in  some  ways  this  is  superior  to  former  works 
on  Wesley,  especially  in  its  multitude  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  his  own  writings,  it  is  not  the 
scholarly  and  critical  biography  needed.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  introduction 
to  Methodist  history  in  general  and  to  Charles 
Wesley  in  particular.” 

Choice  3:222  My  ’66  130w 
“Mr.  Gill  tends  to  tone  down  the  contradic¬ 
toriness  and  refuses  to  be  unduly  perturbed 
even  by  such  perhaps  over-dramatized  in¬ 
cidents  as  Charles’s  notorious  intervention  at 
the  time  of  John’s  engagement  to  Grace 
Murray.  The  result  is  a  portrait  which  depicts 
Charles  more  as  a  good  Methodist  than  as  the 
very  complex  and  peculiar  man  of  genius  he 
must  certainly  have  been.  But  the  details  are 
mostly  there,  the  story  is  lively,  and.  Charles’s 
life  is  geared  in  with  the  flow  of  the  movement 
of  which  he  found  himself,  as  if  by  accident, 
almost  at  the  head.” 

TLS  p!78  Mr  4  ’65  700w 


GILLESPIE,  NORVELL.  1001  Western  garden 
questions  answered.  239p  $6.95  Van  Nostrand 
635  Gardening  66-16900 

This  selection  of  questions  and  answers  from 
the  author’s  newspaper  column  and  from 
his  radio  and  TV  programs  covers  “deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees;  flowering  and  foliage 
shrubs;  annuals;  perennials;  bulbs;  citrus  and 
other  subtropical  fruit  trees;  deciduous  fruit 
and  nut  trees;  berries  and  other  small  fruits; 
vegetables;  soil  conditions;  indoor  plants  and 
flowers.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary  of  English 
plant  names  used  in  this  book.  Index. 


“The  western  garden  is  many  gardens  which 
represent  a  variety  of  climates,  soils,  and 
seasons  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Consequently,  any  book  which  attempts 
to  lump  together  so  heterogeneous  an  area 
is  hard  pressed  to  treat  its  several  parts  very 
successfully.  .  .  .  [This  work]  attempts  a  new 


format.  In  a  not  particularly  useful  order, 
1001  questions  are  posed  and  answered.  They 
barely  scratch  the  surface.  The  arrangement 
of  the  book  is  awkward,  and  the  question-and- 
answer  procedure  often  seems  downright  silly.” 
R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:3455  J1  ’66  160w 
“[This]  covers  the  specialized  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  and  Arizona,  and  is 
particularly  useful  for  newcomers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  answers — fully 
indexed — are  eminently  practical.”  D.  M. 
Glixon 

Sat  R  49:64  N  19  ’66  50w 


GILLETTE,  WILLIAM.  The  right  to  vote: 
politics  and  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment.  181p  $4.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
324.73  U.S.  Constitution — Amendments.  Ne¬ 
groes — Politics  and  suffrage.  Reconstruction 

65-17074 

lip1©  purpose  of  the  [15th]  amendment,  [the 
author]  argues,  was  to  assure  the  vote  to  the 
Negroes  m  the  Northern  and  Border  States. 
• «;  Republicans  were  prepared  to  write 

oil  the  South  m  their  future  plans.  But  they 
were  determined  to  gain  control  in  the  key 
Northern  states,  and  to  retain  it  Negro  suf¬ 
frage  was  a  necessity.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Informative  for  both  the  specialist  and  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  [this]  is  a  most  welcome  book  be¬ 
cause  of  being  the  first  on  the  subject  in  fifty- 
six  years  and  because  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance1  of  the  political  power  of  both  northern 
and  southern  Negroes  in  the  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury-  Gillette  has  written  an  excellent  book, 
and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  it.  But  I  do 
not  believe  the  evidence  he  presents  for  re¬ 
vising  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  or  entirely  convincing.”  V.  P.  De  Santis 
Am  Hist  R  71:1456  J1  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Reich 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  65:719  S  ’66  650w 
‘‘Professor  Giliette.  presents  his  thesis  in  a 
small  book  that  is  based  on  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  that,  despite  its  space,  traces  in 
careful  detail  the  evolution  of  the  amendment. 
Its,.ftvolution  is  an  instructive  story  in  the 
realities  of  politics.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  put 
forward  a  convincing  case,  and  his  book  is  a 
contribution  to  the  growing  literature  of  Re¬ 
construction.”  T.  H.  Williams 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:224  Mr  ’66  500w 
•  “Well  organized  and  well  written,  [this  book] 
is  tightly  packed  with  information  and  opinion. 
It  is  especially  interesting  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  ratification  controversies  and 
debates,  giving  _  careful  attention  to  regional 
divisions  of  opinion  and  drawing  heavily  on 
newspaper  sources  to  give  informative  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  broader  partisan  arguments 
surrounding  the  ratification  fights  in  the  states. 
Indeed,  Gillette  s  reliance  on  newspaper  sources 
gives  the  impression  that  he  does  not  take 
the  state  ratification  debates  too  seriously. 
The  judgment  involved  may  be  sound;  one 
Wishes  it  were  argued  more  explicitly.  An 
essential  volume  for  Constitutional  history  and 
public  law  collections  in  college  and  university 
libraries;  suitable  for  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  study.” 

Choice  3:362  Je  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  E!mest  Isaacs 

J  Am  Hist  53:602  D  ’66  650w 
Tbis  is  a  sound  and  thorough  monograph 
examining  fhe  po  tics  °f  the  plssage  of  the 
15th  amendment,  the  how  and  why  .  ritl 

detail  ^tatM  h  r  '  Gillette],  examines  in 

detail  states  by  .sectional  groupings,  political 
P°3ture,  rasistence  to  and  acceptance  of  the 
constitutional  change.  He  also  treats,  naturally 
congressiona!  action.  This  is  a  valuable  mono- 
tPYI.  worthy  of  college  collections  and 
public  holdings,  especially  m  the  light  of  con- 
temporary  agitation  and  interest.”  Jack  Van- 

Library  J  90:4987  N  15  ’65  140w 


much  alone; 


GILLMAN,  RICHARD.  Too 

poems.  48p  $2  Swallow,  A. 

m,811  65-16518 

The  author’s  first  volume  of  poetry  Some 
of  these  poems  have  appeared  in  The  'Massa¬ 
chusetts  Review,  Amherst  Poets  1959.  Prairie 
Schooner,  Beloit  Poetry  Journal,  Folio  &  [of 
Brandeis  University),  Voices,  and  other  publi- 


“At.  his  weakest,  Gillman  lapses  into  the 
esoteric  and  the  arbitrary;  ...  at  his  strong- 
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GILLMAN,  RICHARD — Continued 


est  he  conveys  his  insights  and  emotions  in  a 
rich,  moving,  lyrical  tone.  .  .  .  The  voice  in 
this  poetry  is  formal  and  epigrammatic;  for 
drama  it  relies  on  a  strict  control  of  language 
and  the  insights  evoked  by  craftsmanship,  the 
rhyme,  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  thoughtful 
quip.  .  .  .  Although  occasionally  dull,  he  is 
never  dull  witted.  Whenever  one  comes  across 
10  strikingly  good  poems  in  a  first  book  of  37, 
as  happens  here,  one  is  grateful  and  looks  for 
more  collections.’' 

Choice  2:771  Ja  ’66  170w 


“Richard  Gillman  meditates  with  a  timely 
and  compassionate  irony  about  the  destiny 
of  ‘a  very  young,  very  dead  soldier.'  .  .  .  As 
we  move  from  the  specific  event  of  sudden  death 
to  iis  generalization  (which,  finally,  is  what 
justifies  such  irony)  Giliman’s  imagery  and 
language  becomes  fogged  with  echoes  of  the 
¥vor  Winters  constellation  as  well  as  some  of 
the  more  grizzly  metaphysicals.  .  .  .  Pity 

that  poor  soldier,  then,  all  the  more,  for  he  has 
been  memorialized  as  a  literary  exercise  in 
the  grotesque.’’  Richard  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  24  ’66  200w 


GILLMOR,  DONALD  M.  Free  press  and  fair 
trial.  254p  $6  Public  affairs  press 
343.09  Trials.  Freedom  of  the  press  66-28084 
Illustrating  his  discussion  with  examples  of 
recent  trials  where  press  coverage  became  an 
issue  the  author  “traces  the  roots  of  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ments  [and]  discusses  suggestions  of  both  the 
press  and  bar  for  resolving  the  conflict.”  (Sat 
R)  Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  91:5968  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  book  is  written  in  an  unfortunate 
combination  of  journalese  and  academese,  but 
provides  enough  documentation  (right  up  to 
Bobby  Baker,  Sam  Sheppard  and  Oswald-Ruby- 
Warren)  to  provoke  any  conscientious  jour¬ 
nalist,  jurist,  politician  or  voter  into  rethink¬ 
ing  the  hard  question,  ‘Where  do  the  rights  of 
the  individual  end  and  those  of  society  be¬ 
gin?’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  6  ’66  130w 
"[This  book],  in  contrast  to  the  many  frag¬ 
mentary  or  highly  partisan  treatments  of  the 
subject,  is  a  serious  attempt  to  be  impartial, 
inquiring,  comprehensive,  and  readable.  On  the 
whole,  despite  some  flaws  in  organization,  the 
author  succeeds  in  this  attempt.  .  .  .  Gillmor 
proposes  no  panaceas.  One  of  the  .most  valu¬ 
able  contributions  of  the  book,  in  fact,  is  the 
impression  it  leaves — intended  or  not — that, 
though  some  improvement  is  possible,  there  is 
no  pat,  all-purpose  law  or  code  of  ethics  that 
can  solve  the  problem.  .  .  .  [This  text]  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  publisher,  broad¬ 
caster,  lawyer  and  judge.”  Alfred  Balk 
Sat  R  49:110  N  12  ’66  550w 


GILMAN,  DOROTHY.  The  unexpected  Mrs 
Pollifax.  216p  $3.95  Doubleday 

66-12241 

"Emily  Pollifax  is  a  bored  and  lonely  widow 
in  her  sixties  who  decides  to  turn  to  espionage 
.  .  .  and  proves  to  be  just  the  least-suspectable 
person  that  the  C.I.A.  needs  for  a  simple  but 
vital  courier  assignment — which  becomes  any¬ 
thing  but  simple  when  the  inexperienced  but 
unpredictable  Mrs.  P.  is  kidnapped  to  Albania.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  pl2  S  18  ’66  IlOw 


"The  first  adult  novel  by  the  author  of  12 
books  for  young  people  written  under  the 
name  of  Dorothy  Gilman  Butters  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  tale  of  espionage  with  the  chase  in 
Mexico  and  through  the  mountains  of  Albania. 
.  .  .  For  the  mature  woman  and  all  mystery 
shelves.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2362  My  1  ’66  150w 


“Mrs.  Gilman  steers  an  adroit  course  between 
comedy  and  melodrama,  which  should  delight 
you  whether  you’re  looking  for  smiles  or 
thrills.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Mr  20  ’66  160w 

New  Yorker  42:204  My  14  ’66  60w 


GILSON,  ETIENNE.  Recent  philosophy;  Hegel 
to  the  present,  by  Etienne  Gilson,  Thomas 
Langan  and  Armand  A.  Maurer.  700p  $14.25 
Random  house 

108  Philosophy,  Modena  66-12388 

This  volume  forms  part  IV  of  A  History  of 
Philosophy  edited  by  Etienne  Gilson,  the  two 
previous  volumes  being  Medieval  Philosophy,  by 
A.  A.  Maurer  and  Modern  Philosophy:  Des¬ 
cartes  to  Kant,  by  Etienne  Gilson  and  Thomas 
Langan.  It  is  a  study  of  “the  philosophy  of 
more  than  60  thinkers  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  from'  such  well-known  figures  as 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Bergson,  Russell, 
James,  and  Dewey  to  less  prominent  but  never¬ 
theless  significant  philosophical  writers  such  as 
Rosmini,  Lamennais,  Dufj-enne,  Scheler.  and 
Bowne.  The  presentations  are  grouped  in  26 
chapters;  4  on  German  philosophy,  11  on  French 
and  Italian,  6  on  British,  and  5  on  American.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


“It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  no  history  of 
philosophy  will  appeal  to  everyone.  Authors’ 
biases  inevitably  reveal  themselves  in  what 
is  taken  to  be  the  main  line  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  by  the  philosophers  chosen 
to  focus  upon.  The  present  volume  is 
weakest  in  the  area  of  Anglo-American  analytic 
thought.  .  .  .  [The  work]  is  scholarly,  con¬ 
taining  extensive  notes  and  an  excellent  index. 
On  balance,  it  is  more  than  adequate  and  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  on  the  shelves  of  undergraduate 
libraries.” 

Choice  3:663  O  ’66  170w 
“Thorough  and  useful,  if  ponderous.” 

Christian  Century  83:915  J1  20  ’66  30w 
“This  erudite  volume  presents,  with  rich 
analytical  detail  and  evaluative  comments,  the 
philosophy  of  more  than  60  thinkers.  .  .  . 
While  the  sections  on  the  individual  thinkers 
are  superb  examples  of  scholarship,  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  sections  in  chapters  is  sometimes 
inept,  as  when  Bergson’s  philosophy  is  buried 
near  the  end  of  a  chapter  called  ‘Maine  de 
Biran’s  French  Posterity.’  ”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:3214  Je  15  ’66  130w 


GIMPEL,  HERBERT  J.  Lord  Nelson.  228p  pi 

$2.95  Watts.  F. 

B  or  92  Nelson,  Horatio  Nelson,  viscount — 
Juvenile  literature  66-14564 

A  biography.  Chronology.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


While  there  are  many  other  biographies  of 
Nelson  in  existence,  high  school  libraries  will 
want  to  purchase  this  one  to  introduce  young 
readers  to  the  life  of  the  famous  English  naval 
hero.  The  story  follows  the  career  of  Nelson 
with  care,  and  at  the  same  time  manages  to 
communicate  the  excitement  that  was  a  part 
of  that  career.  ...  A  bibliography  for  further 
reading  should  have  been  added.” 

Best  Sell  26:141  J1  1  ’66  IlOw 
“Essentially  this  reads  like  a  streamlined 
version  of  Southey’s  classic  Life  of  Nelson 
with  more  stress  on  naval  detail  and  much 
less  on  the  socio-political  background  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  battle-scenes  are 
vivid,  although  the  connecting  links  are  banal; 
Nelson  as  a  person  is  a  cipher  (the  ideal  officer 
and  .gentleman),  and  the  Lady  Hamilton  con¬ 
nection  is  glossed  over.  Format  is  satisfactory, 
illustrations  are  clear  and  interesting,  but  there 
is  no  map.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:3543  J1  ’66  120w  [YA] 


GIMPEL,  REN£,  Diary  of  an  art  dealer;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  John  Rosenberg;  introd. 
by  Sir  Herbert  Read.  465p  il  $10.95  Farrar, 
Straus 

706  Art.  Collectors  and  collecting  66-20172 
This  journal  of  an  international  art  dealer 
coverathe  period  February,  1918  to  September, 
1939.  It  offers  a  “chronicle  of  life  at  the  cul¬ 
tural  top,  as  watched  from  an  exceptional 
vantage  point  at  a  time  when  Paris  was  the 
cultural  capital  of  the  West.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index.  First  published  in  1963  under  the 
title  Journal  d’un  Colleetionneur 


“Gimpel  had  two  qualities,  rare  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  that  make  this  book  readable.  He 
could  be  humble  before  a  work  of  art  and  he 
was  not  afraid  to  admit  ignorance.  .  .  .  He 
recorded  scenes  worth  keeping  with  Monet, 
Renoir,  and  Proust,  moments  with  the  great 
and  small  in  tke  Paris  of  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties.  .  .  .  Gimpel  could  describe  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  paintings  beautifully,  but  what  I 
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like  best  ig  not  his  critical  writing’  but  bis 
‘remembrances.’  ...  I  put  this  book  down 
with  relief  because  it  is  too  heavy  and  too 
expensive,  and  clearly  its  publication  was  con¬ 
ceived  at  this  time  to  take  advantage  of  a 
booming  art  market.  Perhaps  a  brief  mono- 

graph  of  Rene  Gimp  el’s  best,  writing  might 
ave  better  served  his  memory.”  Stanley  Moss 
Book  Week  pl4  N  27  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl9  D  8  ’66 
650w 


“Recommended  for  academic  libraries  and 
large  general  collections.”  Delores  McColm 
Library  J  91:6069  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
“What  we  have  here  is  a  journal  of  much 
the  same  literary  quality  and  historical  value 
as  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon’s  classical  mem¬ 
oirs.  ...  If  one  excepts  the  important  pas¬ 
sages  devoted  to  his  sojourns  in  America, 
Gimpel’s  ‘Diary’  describes  mainly  the  real- 
life  aristocratic  society  .  .  .  shortly  before 

World  War  1.  The  American  edition  of  the 
‘Diary’  begins  with  an  entry  made  on  Feb.  12, 
1918,  but  the  French  edition  began  somewhat 
earlier.  .  .  .  Nor  is  Gimpel’s  ‘Diary’  of  great 
interest  only  to  readers  who  specialize  in 
Proust’s  world  or  in  the  economics  of  the  art 
world.  Historians  of  American  society  between 
1918  and  1940  must  henceforth  read  Gimpel. 
.  .  .  The  real  quality  of  [the  book]  resides  in 
its  vivid  descriptive  style  and  in  its  sudden 
profound  psychological  insights.”  Edouard 
Roditi 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  N  27  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Mayes 

Sat  R  49:12  D  10  ’66  140w 


GINGRICH,  ARNOLD,  ed.  American  trout 
fishing.  See  Gordon,  T. 


GINSBERG,  MORRIS.  Sociology  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  See  Hobhouse,  L.  T. 


GINZBERG,  ELI.  Life  styles  of  educated 
women  [by]  Eli  Ginzberg  [and  others].  224p 
$5.95  Columbia  univ.  press 


301.41  Women  in  the  U.S.  Woman— Em¬ 
ployment.  U.S. — Social  conditions 


66-18060 


"This  book  is  concerned  with  the  lives  of  a 
group  of  women  who  pursued  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  between  1945_  and  1951.  Prepared  by.  the 
Conservation  of  Human  Resources  Project  at 
Columbia  University,  ...  it  is  based  on  de¬ 
tailed  reports  submitted  by  over  300  mature 
women  about  their  early  lives  and  the  years 
since  leaving  graduate  school.  .  .  .  [The  study] 
presents  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  these 
women  as  they  reported  them.  .  .  .  Among  its 
major  findings  is  that  educated  women  .  .  .  do 
not  lead  constricted  and  discontented  lives,  but 
have  a  multiplicity  of  options  that  permit  them 
to  be  in  highly  advantageous  positions  to 
realize  whatever  goals  they  wish  to  set  for 
themselves.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[With  indications  in  the  women  sampled]  of 
the  greater  salience  of  the  career  role  over 
those  of  marriage  and  the  family  during  earlier 
years  of  adulthood,  this  reviewer  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  share  Ginzberg’s  surprise  at  many  of 
his  findings.  .  .  .  The  women  in  his  sample  are 
not  ‘most  educated  women,’  but  a  highly  selec¬ 
tive  minority  among  them  .  .  .  [but]  the  vol¬ 
ume  has  an  expectation  set  if  not  an  opinion  set 
that  persistently  deals  with  the  sample  as 
though  it  was  representative  of  American  women 
college  graduates.  .  .  .  This  was  a  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  in  which  the  data  can  only  be  as 
good  as  the  questions  which  elicited  it.  In  this 
instance,  the  questions  are  inadequate  because 
they  lack  specificity  and  are  often  two  or  three 
questions  compressed  into  one.  .  .  .  Qualifica¬ 
tions  can  be  put  to  almost  all  the  social- 
psychological  variables  constructed  with  these 
data.”  A.  S.  Rossi 

Am  Soc  R  31:873  D  '66  1800w 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Mead 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:546  fall  ’66  2200w 


“For  those  in  higher  education  who  can  find 
time  to  read  only  one  current  book  about 
women,  this  is  the  one  to  read.  .  .  .  There  are 
convenient  summaries  in  each  chapter,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  index,  and  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
used.  The  tables  are  informal  and  well  placed, 
and  the  style  is  ultra  simple,  enlivened  only 


by  the  pert  and  pertinent  quotations  of  these 
lively  and  successful  respondents.  The  final 
chapter,  entitled  ‘Policy,’  presents  a  handy 
and  useful  summary  for  the  hurried  reader. 
The  study  should  be  repeated  in  different 
geographical  areas,  in  universities  which  at¬ 
tract  a  less  affluent  group  of  graduate  students, 
and  perhaps  with  women  who  are  not  chosen 
especially  for  their  intellectual  achievement 
and  promise.”  K.  H.  Mueller 

J  Higher  Ed  37:417  O  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Stein, 

Library  J  91:1437  Mr  15  ’66  120w 
“The  very  special  nature  of  this  sample  must 
be  kept  firmly  in  mind,  most  particularly  (as 
indeed  the  authors  concede).  .  .  .  because 

career  commitment  is  certainly  stronger  and 
more  definite  in  women  who  have  elected  grad¬ 
uate  study  1  completed  or  not)  than  in  those 
who  have  not.  .  .  .  There  are  many  rich  in¬ 
sights  both  in  the  authors’  comments  and  in  the 
numerous  quotations  from  their  subjects.  .  .  . 
This  careful  study  is  a  most  welcome  counter¬ 
actant  to  the  flood  of  books  and  papers  be¬ 
wailing  the  sad  lot  of  womankind.”  Anne  Roe 
Science  153:965  Ag  26  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Gorn 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:272  D  ’66  lOOOw 


GIPSON,  LAWRENCE  HENRY.  The  British 
empire  before  the  American  revolution:  v  11 
and  v  12.  579;372p  pi  maps  ea  $10  Knopf 
942.07  Great  Britain — History — 1714-1837. 

U.S. — History — Colonial  period.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — Colonies  (36-20870) 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Labaree 

Am  Hist  R  71:1337  J1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Puryear 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:189  S  ’66  550w 


"[The  author]  has  neglected  little  in  either 
printed  or  manuscript  materials  in  these  two 
volumes,  which  together  constitute  the  most 
complete  existing  treatment  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  decade  (and  could  be  purchased  for  that 
purpose  alone).  As  usual,  Gipson  and  Knopf 
have  provided  an  analytical  table  of  contents, 
a  chronology,  extensive  maps,  and  a  superb  in¬ 
dex  for  each  extraordinary  volume.  Specialists 
will  find  points  for  criticism,  but  the  beauti¬ 
fully  written  volumes  will  answer  most  of 
them.” 


Choice  2:892  F  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Ver  Steeg 

J  Am  Hist  53:341  S  ’66  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  G.  Kammen 

New  Eng  Q  39:550  D  ’66  1250w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxx  spring  ’66  390w 


GIRARD,  RENfi.  Deceit,  desire,  and  the  novel: 
self  and  other  in  literary  structure:  tr.  by 
Yvonne  Freccero.  318p  $6.95  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism 

65-28582 

The  author,  “Professor  of  French  at  Johns 
Hopkins  .  .  .  who  has  previously  published 
studies  of  the  novel,  Proust  and  Dostoevsky, 
.  .  .  discovering  analogies  in  the  works  of 
Cervantes,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Proust,  and 
Dostoevsky,  .  .  .  constructs  a  psychology,  an 
esthetic,  a  philosophy,  and  a  sacramental  in¬ 
terpretation  of  literature  and  life.  He  attacks 
.  .  .  all  romantics,  all  modern  critics,  and  all 
literature  since  Proust.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  book  requires  extended  discussion:  too 
briefly,  Don  Quixote’s  worshipful  imitation  of 
Amadis  and  has  death-bed  recantation  form  a 
paradigm  of  desire,  renunciation,  and  insight 
that  Girard  believes  can  be  found  in  all  novels. 

.  .  .  The  dogmatism  becomes  irritating;  the 
conclusions,  without  further  testing  on  a  larger 
body  of  literature,  are  highly  dubious.  Yet 
advanced  students  of  comparative  literature 
and  criticism  will  find  stimulating  its  frenetic 
search  for  unity  in  a  pluralistic  world.” 

Choice  3:766  N  ’66  180w 
“This  highly  complex  critique  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  novel  is  based  on  the  view  that 
any  goal  which  the  protagonist  seeks  (Desire) 
has  been  suggested  by  a  mediator  and  this 
‘triangular  desire’  is  the  form  of  all  great 
novels.  .  .  .  As  may  be  expected,  the  interpre¬ 
tations  are  highly  psychological,  the  argument, 
philosophical,  and  the  intellectual  footwork, 
dazzling;  but  for  the  reader,  the  going  is  slow, 
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GIRARD,  REN  £ — Continued 

and  conviction,  grudging.  Nonetheless,  for  the 
specialist  the  volume  is  illuminating  and  is 
recommended  for  research  libraries.”  Bernard 
Kreissman 

Library  J  91:1226  Mr  1  ’66  170w 
TLS  pllS8  D  22  ’66  120w 


GITEAU,  MADELEINE  Khrner  sculpture  and 
the  Angkor  civilization  [tr.  by  Diana  lmber]. 
301p  il  col  pi  $26  Abrams 
730.959  Sculpture,  Khmer.  Khmers^  10991 

“After  a  short  introduction  to  the  Khmer 
civilization  at  Angkor,  [the  author]  describes 
many  statues  in  detail.  She  starts  with  the 
earlier  pieces  of  the  pre-Angkor  period  and 
works  through  to  the  odd  rare  masterpieces 
produced  after  the  collapse  of  Angkor.  Some 
recent  discoveries  are  included.  A  special 
catalogue  of  Khmer  sculpture  [provides  an]  in¬ 
troduction  to  Khmer  art  for  the  novice,  where¬ 
as  the  earlier  chapters  are  more  advanced.” 
(TLS)  Translation  of  Les  iKhmers.  Glossary. 
Chronology.  Bibliography. 


“The  sculptures  are  grouped  according  to 
medium,  location  or  style,  and  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  chronological  'sequence.  Convenient 
marginal  references  to  the  plates  make  the  text 
a  pleasure  to  read.  The  text  is  further  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  abundance  of  chronological  charts, 
plans  of  major  sites  and  structures,  a  glossary 
of  terms,  an  excellent  bibliography,  a  catalogue 
of  motifs  and  sculptural  themes,  and  a  usable 
index.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  volume  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  splendid  illus¬ 
trations  (a  generous  number  in  color)  represent 
examples  from  collections  in  Cambodia,  many 
not  widely  known  elsewhere.” 

Choice  3:626  O  ’66  150w 
“Millions  of  newspaper  readers  think  of 
South  East  Asia  (Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam, 

et  al .)  as  an  ‘underdeveloped’  tropical  area 
whose  people  are  in  need  of  our  condescending 
assistance.  A  few  hours  spent  with  Madeleine 
Giteau’s  magnificently  illustrated  and  erudite 
study  might  jolt  them  into  recognizing  that 

we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  sophisticated  civilizations  on 
earth.  .  .  .  Madeleine  Giteau  spent  many  years 
as  keeper  of  the  National  Museum  at  Phnom 
Penh  (capital  of  Cambodia]  and  is  a  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  on  South  East  Asia.  Her 

work  belongs  in  every  good  collection  on  art 
history  and,  more  specifically,  on  Hinduist 
and  Buddhist  civilizations.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  91:3397  J1  '66  200w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:27  Ag  27  ’66  230w 
“A  book  on  this  scale  (it  has  twenty-four 
colour  and  251  black-and-white  plates)  has 
long  been  needed.  Mile.  Madeleine  Giteau  .  .  . 
is  an  author  with  impeccable  qualifications.  .  .  . 
The  difficulties  of  putting  Khmer  statues  in 
chronological  order  are  daunting.  .  .  .  When 
tshe  is  discussing  bronzes.  Mile.  Giteau  dissects 
the  difficulties  with  care,  but  she  gives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  uncertainty.  .  .  .  Both  colour  and 
black-and-white  plates  are  linked  to  the  text, 
but  the  plate  usually  appears  first,  followed  a 
few  pages  later  by  a  reference.  The  result 
can  be  disconcerting.  .  .  .  The  chronological 
tables  stop  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century, 
whereas  the  author's  study  continues  much 
later.  The  translation  is  fluent  and  sophis¬ 
ticated.” 

TLS  p!84  Mr  10  ’66  650w 


GITLER,  IRA.  Jazz  masters  of  the  forties. 

290p  il  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  V) 

920  Musicians.  American.  Jazz  music 

66-17874 

The  author  describes  “the  emergence  in  the 
1940’s  of  bebop  .  .  .  [and  of  its  exponents] 
Charlie  ‘Yardbird’  Parker  and  Dizzy  Gillespie. 
.  .  .  [To  their  story  the  author  adds  those  of 
the  jazz  musicians  of  the  period] :  pianists 
Bud  Powell  and  Lennie  Tristano,  tenor  saxo¬ 
phonist  Dexter  Gordon  and  alto  saxophonist 
Lee  Konitz,  J.  J.  Johnson  and  his  trombone, 
bass  player  Oscar  Pettiford,  drummers  Kenny 
Clarke  and  Max  Roach,  and  composer-arranger 
Tadd  Dameron.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


"Lacks  the  virtues  of  either  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  [Richard  Hadlock’s  Jazz  Masters  of  the 
Twenties  (1965)  and  Joe  Goldberg’s  Jazz  Mas¬ 


ters  of  the  Fifties,  BRD  1965].  Considering  the 
explosive  importance  of  the  musical  and  social 
developments  in  jazz  in  the  1940s,  a  fresh, 
probing  well-researched  book  on  the  period 
is  certainly  needed.  Gitler  Iras,  for  the  most 
part,  simply  rearranged  the  familiar  bio¬ 
graphical  data.  .  .  .  The  book  is  superficial  in 
its  treatment  of  the  emergence  of  jazz  as 
‘art’;  ...  of  the  rise  of  ‘black  consciousness’; 
and  of  the  shifting  economics  and  differing 
roles  of  the  middlemen  manipulators  of  the 
music.  In  three  sections — on  Bud  Powell, 
Oscar  Pettiford,  and  Lennie  Tristano  and  his 
acolvtes — Gitler  does  cut  somewhat  beneath 
the  level  of  fan  magazine  sensitivity  to  the 
integral  relationship  between  a  man’s  roots, 
social  and  personal,  and  his  music.  But  the 
rest  is  mainly  a  string  of  dates,  references 
to  records  and  jobs,  and  amateurish  stabs 
at  trying  to  describe  music  by  raising  the  ad¬ 
jectival  volume.”  Nat  Hentoff 

Book  Week  pll  Ag  7  ’66  500w 

“The  story  of  jazz  in  the  1940’s  is  chiefly 
one  of  transition  and  of  experimentation.  That 
story  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Gitler,  who  began  his 
writing  in  the  field  during  this  period.  He  has 
arranged  his  book  generally  by  instrument,  and 
reviews  the  several  predominant  men,  or 
masters,  playing  each  while  touching  upon 
numerous  lesser  figures.  Brief  discographies 
are  included  for  the  former.”  R.  A.  Hamm 

Library  J  91:3954  S  1  ’66  lOOw 

Library  J  91:5264  O  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 

“Since  Gitler  knows  his  subjects  personally, 
he  devotes  more  space  to  portraiture  than 
did  the  authors  of  the  two  previous  volumes 
[in  this  series.  But  he]  generally  fails 
to  relate  the  man  to  his  music.  .  .  .  While 
Gitler  may  be  a  skittish  critic,  he  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  scholar  and  a  knowledgeable  reporter 
who  deals  frankly  with  ‘the  intruder’  that 
came  into  jazz  with  the  bop  era.  Although 
he  quotes  instrumentalists  on  the  deleterious 
effect  of  heroin  and  tells  tales  of  erratic  self- 
destruction.  he  indulges  in  a  startling  bit  of 
speculative  romanticism:  ‘Heroin  ruined  nu¬ 
merous  careers  but  in  spite  (or  because?)  of 
it,  a  great  music  was  made.’  Both  question 
mark  and  conjunction  are.  his.”  Arnold  Shaw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  21  ’66  370w 


GLADWIN,  HAROLD  S.  Excavations  at  Snake- 
town:  material  culture  [by]  Harold  S.  Glad¬ 
win  [and  others] ;  reprinted  for  the  Arizona 
state  museum  (Gila  Pueblo  archaeological 
foundation.  Medallion  paper)  305p  il  $7  Univ. 
of  Ariz.  press 

970.3  Snaketown,  Arizona — Antiquities.  Ho- 
hokam  Indians — Antiquities.  Excavations 
(Archaeology)  65-23304 

This  is  a  reissue  of  the  1938  report  on  the 
excavations  of  1934-1935  in  Snaketown.  Arizona. 
It  is  the  authors’  “attempt  to  describe  the 
features  and  to  reconstruct,  as  well  as  we  can. 
the  history  of  a  people  who  once  lived  in  south¬ 
ern  Arizona.  It  is  primarily  a  story  of  human 
adaptation  to  a  severe  environment,  and  of 
how  the  men  and  women  of  the  Hohokam 
achieved  civilization,”  (Introdi  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[This  is]  a  standard  reference  work  in 
North  American  prehistory.  The  title  is  mis¬ 
leading  as  it  suggests  it  is  a  report  on  a  single 
archaeological  site  and  thus  quite  specialized: 
it  is  much  more.  It  is  the  only  available  full 
synthesis  of  the  Hohokam  Culture,  one  of  the 
three  major  prehistoric  cultures  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Southwest  at  approximately  the  time  of 
Christ.  This  reprint  is  long  overdue  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excellent  reproduction  and  its  in¬ 
expensive  price  it  should  be  most  welcome. 
This  important  and  primary  archaeological  ref¬ 
erence  work  belongs  in  even  the  smallest 
library  wishing  only  a  small  reference  collection 
of  archaeology.  The  only  major  field  work  on 
the  Hohokam  Culture,  carried  out  during  1964- 
65,  largely  supports  the  original  synthesis  pre¬ 
sented  here.” 

Choice  3:168  Ap  ’66  140w 

“In  spite  of  new  interpretations  based  on 
[this  report’s]  data,  and  serious  disagreements 
about  its  chronology,  it  has  remained  indis¬ 
pensable  for  its  detailed  reporting  of  house 
remains,  ball  courts,  canals,  cremations,  pot¬ 
tery,  carved  stone,  and  other  artifacts.  .  .  . 
This  original  report  will  be  the  cornerstone  on 
which  .  .  .  new  data  and  interpretations  will 
rest,  and  its  reappearance  is  extremely  wel¬ 
come.”  R.  B.  Woodbury 

Science  150:1800  D  31  ’65  340w 
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GL-ADWYN,  HUBERT  MILES  GLADWYN 
EBB,  1st  baron.  The  European  idea  [by] 
Lord  Gladwyn.  159p  $5  Praeger 


321.02  European  federation.  Great  Britain 
— Economic  policy  66-15032 


An  “appeal  for  British  entry  into  a  united  and 
powerful  European  community.^  (Library  J) 


affects  Columbus,  Ohio  .  .  .  [and]  that  foreign 
news  is  not  basically  foreign  but  local  news, 
not  remote  but  close  to  ail  of  us.  .  .  .  Despite 
the  clouds  over  the  future.  Lord  Gladwyn  is 
optimistic.”  Lester  Markel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  23  ’66  2100w 


Choice  3:718  O  ’66  160w 

“This  willingness  to  admit  that  he  is  a 
person  and  not  the  supposed  voice  of  objective 
science  gives  Lord  Gladwyn  considerable  liter¬ 
ary  force.  His  book  even  has  a  touch  of  hum¬ 
our,  an  unheard  of  thing  in  this  earnest  field. 
He  is  at  his  most  ebullient  poking  respectful 
fun  at  General  de  Gaulle.  .  .  .  [He]  tends  to 
skimp  the  discussion  of  speculative  but  import¬ 
ant  issues  like  the  potentialities  of  a  uniting 
Europe  as  a  third  force  or  in  helping  or  hinder¬ 
ing  east-west  detente.  Yet  this  highly  literate 
essay  succeeds  in  its  primary  aim:  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  first  really  readable  introduction  to 
the  complex  subject  of  Britain  and  Europe.” 
Economist  219:720  My  14  '66  320w 
“This  political  tract  by  a  distinguished  British 
Liberal  .  .  .  meant  for  his  countrymen,  will 
interest  that  small  segment  of  American  opin¬ 
ion  which  is  concerned  with  our  own  European 
destiny,  if  any,  and  with  our  special  relation¬ 
ship  with  Britain.  .  .  .  But  1  am  repeatedly 
amazed  by  the  earnest,  unaware  ethnocentrieity 
of  the  European.  Lord  Gladwyn  writes  that 
‘the  greatest  problem  of  our  day’  is  ‘the  stark 
“confrontation”  between  Russia  and  America.’ 
Surely  not:  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  is  after  all 
both  a  reality  and  a  symbol  of  the  exploding 
Third  World.”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:701  F  1  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  72:98  J1  15  ’66  4S0w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

Reporter  34:53  A.p  7  '66  1450w 
“[Lord  Gladwyn  argues  that]  the  British 
Government  has  no  alternative  but  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  relations  with  the  Community,  and 
the  objective  arguments  in  favour  of  joining 
it  are  exactly  the  same  as  they  have  always 
been.  Lord  Gladwyn  states  them  fully,  con¬ 
cisely  and  fairly.  He  also  states  the  case  for 
his  opponents.  .  .  .  The  least  convincing  part 
of  the  book  comprises  the  last  few  chapters, 
in  which  he  looks  into  the  future  of  Europe 
in  terms  of  its  political,  military,  and  economic 
organization.  .  .  .  Lord  Gladwyn’s  crystal  ball 
may  or  may  not  be  dependable,  but  so  far  as 
the  current  argument  is  concerned  it  is  im¬ 
material.” 

TLS  pllo  F  17  ’66  950w 


LLE,  BRIAN.  A  second  home.  320p  $4.95 
Delacorte  press  bk. 

66-15470 

i  author  of  The  Rise  of  Gerry  Logan  (BRD 
10  65)  has  taken  the  title  for  this,  his  eighth 
novel,  from  Stanislavski's  statement  that  ‘the 
theater  is  a  second  home,  it  nourishes  you 
and  it  drams  all  your  forces.'  .  .  .  [The  book 
presents  a  portrait  of  Janet  Silver]  a  warm, 
impetuous  and  emotional  woman  who  finds 
herself  hopelessly  ensnared  in  an  extended 
love  affair  with  [an  avant-garde  playwright, 
Roger  Burns].  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  26:71  My  15  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  James  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  19  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Myers 

Library  J  91:1444  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
„  ‘‘Chanville  makes  the  milieu  [of  the  London 
T:  v  literary  set]  reveal  itself  in  its  own 
idiom,  through  me  mouth  of  the  heroine,  an 
actress  who  talks  in  italics,  hyperboles,  non¬ 
stop  sentences.  .  .  .  The  style  runs  with 
extreme  adroitness,  and  scarcely  a  scene  fails 
to  work  as  one  reads.  Yet  most  leave  too  little 
residue.  ...  1  found  I  cared  too  little  for  the 
wonian  s  predicament.  The  necessary  intensities 
and  complexities  seemed  to  have  been  worn 
away  by  the  incessant  tinny  patter  of  the 
'  '  j  r,rle  r.9v ei  might  have  been  much 
stronger  if  Glanville  had  concentrated  less  on 
impersonation  and  more  on  objective  analysis 
and  characterisation.”  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  70:704  N  5  ’65  450w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  24  ’66  650w 
“Mr.  Glanviile  has  brought  off  a  double  tour- 
de-force.  A  male  novelist  who  chooses  to  tell 
his  story  in  the  first  person  through  the  med- 
iurn  of  a  young  Jewish  actress  would  seem 
to  be  inviting  disaster,  but  Janet  Silver  is  one 
ot  tne  very  few  women  characters  successfully 
created  m  this  way  by  a  man.  .  .  .  The  second 
tour-de-force  is  the  evocation  of  theatrical  life. 
•r,v  ’  Equipped  with  [hist  sensitive  eye  and  ear 
I  Mr.  Glanville  is  a.ble]  to  produce  a  picture  so 
amusing  and  so  devastatingly  accurate.  .  .  . 
Janets  adherence  to  Roger  is  the  least  satis- 
tactory  thing  about  this  accomplished  novel.” 
TLS  p98S  N  4  ’65  600w 


GLADWYN,  HUBERT  MILES  GLADWYN 
JEBB,  1st  baron.  Halfway  to  1984,  by  Glad¬ 
wyn  Jebb,  Lord  Gladwyn.  89p  $3.95  Columbia 
univ.  press 

327  World  politics  66-27476 

The  author,  “former  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  .  .  .  concludes  that  we 
may  be  'halfway  to  1984’  in  more  than  date 
alone.  In  this  book,  based  on  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  School 
of  International  Affairs  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lord  Gladwyn  reviews  the  course  of 
world  affairs  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
assesses  the  present  situation,  and  makes  some 
predictions  for  the  years  remaining  until  1984.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“[This  is]  a  valuable  analysis  of  recent  world 
history.  Using  George  Orwell’s  analysis  and 
predictions  made  in  1984  [BRD  1949],  and 
noting  that  we  are  about  18  years  away  from 
the  point  when  Orwell  conceived  his  work,  .  .  . 
Gladwyn  compares  the  recent  past  and  the 
present  state  of  the  world  with  Orwell’s  pre¬ 
dictions  .  .  .  [and]  assesses  the  state  of  the 
world  during  three  periods:  World  War  II  to 
1946,  1947  to  the  middle  of  1956,  and  1956 
through  1965.  He  peers  into  the  future  and 
sees  a  period  of  tremendous  struggles,  hut  is 
optimistic  about  the  general  state  of  affairs. 
Every  general  library  should  have  this  well- 
written  and  timely  hook.”  D.  O.  Kelley 
Library  J  91:4963  O  15  ’66  120w 
“World  problems  become  problems  for  the 
men  in  the  street  as  well  as  for  the  men  in 
the  high  places.  About  these  problems,  this 
book,  short  but  sophisticated  and  simple,  pro¬ 
vides  the  kind  of  discussion  that  produces  un¬ 
derstanding  of  ‘foreign  affairs.’  It  helps  in  the 
important  job  of  convincing  as  many  readers 
as  possible  that  what  happens  in  Cambodia 


GLASER,  BARNEY  G.  Awareness  of  dying,  hy 
gajnoY  R-  Glaser  and  Anselm  L.  Strauss.  305p 
$6.95  Aldme  pub. 

301.15  Death.  Sick.  Physicians  65-12454 
“The  authors  have  attempted  to  establish 
a  conceptual  framework  for  the  awareness  of 
dying  as  a  substantive  theory  for  the  study 
of  social  interaction  associated  with  the  death 
process.  The  awareness  concept  is  established 
m  terms  that  denote  degrees  of  perception, 
ranging  ^  from  closed’  (not  aware  of  impending 
These  .  aspects  of  awareness 
are.  utilized  in  the  ensuing  discussions  of  the 
various  participants  in  the  death  episode  (the 
dying  person  relatives,  and  medical  personnel) 
ar,P  related  to  the  social  interactions  that 
ensiie  from, each  type  of  awareness.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Throughput.  Glaser  and  Strauss  have  a  dual 
commitment  and  address  themselves  to  two 
major  audiences-— the  professional  sociologist 
and  the  medical-hospital  professionals  who  are 
involved,  with  the  dying  and  who  make  sure 
that  dying  takes  place  on  stage.’  Both  audi¬ 
ences  should  find  the  book  worthwhile. 

On  a  societal  level,  the  book  should  help  to 
erase  some  of  the  taboos  surrounding  death  as 
a  social  topic.  On  the  personal  level,  the  au¬ 
thors  provide  occasional  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  patient  and  the  family  might  he  more  ef- 
Vn  theAr  efforts  to  secure  information 
for  and  from  the  medical  personnel  with  whom 
they  mterract.”  G.  M.  Vernon 

Am  Soc  R  31:552  Ag  ’66  650w 
.  “The.  authors  have  not  offered  any  new  in¬ 
sights,  into  the  .  .  .  situation  of  the  social  in¬ 
teraction  of  dying,  to  either  medical  profes- 
v°r  ,tp*  sociologists  .  . ..  About  one-third 
of  the  book  is  given  to  descriptions  of  the  four 
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types  [of  ‘awareness  contexts’  1  ,  .  .  but  the 
style  seems  wooden  and  contrived.  Glaser  and 
Strauss  apparently  believe  that  labeling  an 
action  is  really  a  means  to  achieve  conceptual 
clarification.  .  .  .  The  authors’  discussion  of 
theory  is  peppered  with  much  that  is  question¬ 
able  and  even  confused.  Their  distinction  be¬ 
tween  ‘formal  theory’  and  ‘substantive  theory 
tends  to  make  a  shambles  of  the  subject. 

Leonard  Reissman  _  _ _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:202  J1  66  380w 


“Although  [this]  book  seems  repetitious,  and 
at  times  hammers  away  at  the  obvious,  it  is 
due  to  the  attempt  of  the  authors  to  identify 
and  classify  this  interaction  process  and  war¬ 
rants  merit  for  the  effort.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  considerable  objection  by  some  sources  to 
the  authors’  premises  concerning  the  ‘invisible 
process  of  mercy  killing.  The  book  is  suitable 
for  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  sociology, 
nursing,  or  the  behavioral  sciences.” 

Choice  3:262  My  ’66  170w 

Christian  Century  82:1451  N  24  '65  30w 


“The  authors  are  quite  conscious  that  the 
patterns  they  analyze  are  American.  .  .  .  This 
work  must  be  greeted  as  yet  another  example 
of  the  rapidly  growing  maturity  of  American 
sociology.  It  is  neither  over-quantitative,  over- 
theoretical  nor  over-brash  in  presentation.  It 
deals  with  important  matters  objectively,  mod¬ 
estly  and  humanely.  It  is  written  in  a  plain, 
workmanlike  but  sensitive  prose  which  makes 
it  easy  to  read  and  assimilate,  and  is  almost 
free  from  repetition  or  padding.  And  it  points 
in  new  directions  of  almost  limitless  scope  for 
the  future.” 

TLS  pl040  N  17  ’66  700w 


GLASER,  BARNEY  G.  Organizational  scien¬ 
tists,  their  professional  careers.  140p  $5;  pa 
$1.95  Bobbs 

506.9  Science  as  a  profession  63-12180 
This  "study  deals  with  the  dual  problems 
of  a  career  as  an  organization  man  and  a 
career  as  a  scientist.  To  what  extent  can  suc¬ 
cess  be  achieved  in  both  endeavors?  The  author’s 
analysis  is  based  on  a  review  of  some  1900 
questionnaires  completed  in  1952  by  members 
of  the  research  staffs  of  two  medical  research 
organizations — evidently  two  institutes  operated 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
.  .  .  The  author  analyzes  the  effect  of  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  efforts  made  by  scientists  to  attain 
professional  recognition  and  success.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
cluding  chapters  analyze  the  effect  of  lack  of 
recognition  on  the  career  plans  of  scientists.” 
(Science)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Swatez 

Am  Soc  R  31:287  Ap  ’66  260w 
“While  the  information  contained  in  the  book 
is  important,  its  presentation  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Although  the  writing  is  not 
filled  with  sociological  ‘jargon,’  the  data 
analysis  and  interpretation  is  difficult  to  follow. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  four  of  the 
ten  chapters  were  previously  published  and  they 
appear  in  this  volume  without  necessary  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  body  of  the  book.  With  hard  work 
a  good  deal  of  useful  information  can  be  found; 
less  work  should  be  required,  however,  since 
the  ideas  and  the  data  could  be  more  clearly 
presented.” 

Choice  2:825  Ja  ’66  140w 
“Both  laboratories  studied  in  this  monograph 
are  devoted  to  basic  research  so  that  one  would 
expect,  as  the  author  found,  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  conflict  between  the  individual’s  role 
as  scientist  and  his  role  as  member  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  because  the  goals  of  the  organizations 
and  of  science  are  the  same.  Since  the  author 
conducted  no  original  research,  his  study  is 
necessarily  built  on  the  data  from  the  question¬ 
naires  completed  in  1952.  Unfortunately,  the 
questionnaire  is  not  reproduced  in  the  study. 
Glaser’s  findings  may  not  be  applicable  to 
scientists  employed  in  other  environments 
where  the  goals  of  science  and  the  organization 
may  not  coincide,  or  may  even  be  in  conflict.” 
S  E  Hill 

Science  150:1799  D  31  ’65  440w 


GLASS,  BENTLEY.  Science  and  ethical  values. 
lOlp  $4  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
501  Science — Philosophy.  Ethics  65-25599 
These  essays  were  given  as  the  John  Calvin 
McNair  lectures  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  They  are  an  extension  of  ideas  ex¬ 


pressed  in  Science  and  Liberal  Education  (BRD 
1960).  “Dr.  Glass  has  tried  to.  show  that  ethical 
values  do  grow  out  of  the  biological  nature,  of 
man  and  his  evolution  and  that  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  among  these  ethical  values  .is  one 
of  the  gravest  human  problems.  In  his  own 
field  of  genetics,  he  endeavors  to  illustrate 
the  critical  ethical  problems  which  face. us  now: 
fallout  and  mutations,  racial  relationships,  pop¬ 
ulation  control,  and  the  control  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion.  He  demonstrates  that  science  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  its  own  ethical  foundations.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Simpson 

Am  Scholar  35:782  autumn 
Choice  3:226  My  ’66  llOw 


’66  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  P.  G.  AJtbach 

Christian  Century  83:236  F  23  ’66  230w 


'  These  scholarly  essays  will  be  of  interest  to 
philosophers  and  scientists,  especially  biological 
scientists;  they  belong  in  college,  university, 
and  large  public  libraries.”  Harold  Bloomquist 
Library  J  90:5407  D  16  '65  170w 


“In  this  slim  and  well-written  volume. .  .  . 
Bentley  Glass,  the  distinguished  investigator 
of  human  genetics,  attacks  .  .  .  la]  wide¬ 
spread  falsehood  .  .  .  that  science  has  nothing 
to  say  about  ethical  values.  .  .  .  Of  the  three 
essays  that  make  up  the  book,  the  first  seems 
to  me  the  most  successful.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  history  of  value.  .  ..  .  (One  corollary 
which  Glass  and  all  of  us  might  draw  from 
the  [discussion]  is:  ‘Never  publish  with  a  press 
that  does  not  provide  an  index.’)  .  .  .  [Glass 
states]  ‘The  problem  of  the  future  is  the 
ethical  problem  of  the  control  of  man  over  his 
own  biological  evolution.  .  .  .  Ominous  though 
the  statement  is,  this  book  itself  should  pro¬ 
vide  many  readers  with  a  primer  of  wise  coun¬ 
sel  for  meeting  that  future."  Gerald  Holton 
Science  151:1375  Mr  18  ’66  1400w 


“At  several  crucial  points  the  argument  is 
either  vague  or,  perhaps,  inconsistent.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Glass  recognizes  not  only  biological  values 
but  also  ‘social  values.’  However,  the  relations 
between  these  values  are  not  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  author’s  ethical  con¬ 
clusions  are  angelic.  But  the  reasons  given  for 
the  conclusions  are  highly  doubtful.  The  ex¬ 
planatory  model,  derived  from  a  biological 
state  of  affairs — a  model  which  vaguely  com¬ 
bines  death,  predatory  relations,  co-ordination, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  long  run,  and 
so  on — could  be  used  to  defend  the  affairs  in 
any  state  as  constituting  ‘the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds.’  ”  Martin  Levit 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:634  My  ’66  750w 


GLASS,  D.  V.,  ed.  Population  in  history;  essays 
in  historical  demography;  ed.  by  D.  v.  Glass 
and  D.  E.  C.  Eversley,  692p  il  $17.50  Aldine 
pub. 

312  Population  64-11943 

“The  central  subject  [of  this  book]  is  the 
growth  of  western  European  populations  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  first  one-fifth 
is  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  drawing  on 
experience  from  all  of  Europe.  The  next  two- 
fifths  consists  of  ten  studies  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  last  two-fifths  consists  of  eleven 
studies  of  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  particular  studies 
are  on  a  national  scale  but  many  are  local.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Easterlin 

Am  Econ  R  56:1362  D  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D’A.  Jones 

Aim  Hist  R  71:1284  J1  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Tilly 

Am  Soc  R  31:891  D  ’66  lOOOw 
“The  editors  suggest  that  the  present  volume 
will  not  provide  ‘firm  answers  to  the  broadest 
questions.’  What  it  does  provide,  however, 
‘is  a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  elements  which 
.  .  .  may  later  result  in  a  much  fuller  picture 
of  the  changes  [in  population]  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  from  the  seventeenth  century  onward.’ 
This  volume  belongs  in  any  population  collec¬ 
tion.  It  is  suitable  for  advanced  or  specialized 
undergraduate  work.  Each  essay  contains  ex¬ 
tensive  documentation.  No  index.” 

Choice  2:881  F  ’66  220w 
“Attempts  to  draw  from  the  past  tribulations 
of  the  developed  countries  lessons  for  the 
emerging  nations  have  brought  historians  and 
demographers  together.  Their  researches  have 
been  scattered  however.  .  .  .  This  volume 

brings  much  of  it  together  and  adds  valuable 
original  work.  .  .  .  About  population  change  in 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in 
Europe  or  America,  the  facts  are  scanty.  These 
papers  .  .  .  apply  to  [those  facts]  the  critical 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  logical  thought  that 
characterised  John  Graunt,  who  fathered  demo¬ 
graphy  in  this  country  As  a  result  the  pic¬ 
ture,  though  still  lacking  in  definition,  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  in  focus;  in  particular,  we  are 
given  a  new  appraisal  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  various  social,  economic  and  cultural 
factors.” 

Economist  217:401  O  23  ’65  500w 
‘‘Although  [the  editors’]  effort  is  good  In 
many  of  its  parts,  it  is,  unfortunately,  disap¬ 
pointing  as  a  whole.  The  two  editors  con¬ 
tribute  separate  introductions  which  together 
take  up  the  first  70  pages.  The  notion  given 
the  reader  that  they  are  introducing  separate, 
if  somewhat  overlapping,  books  is  reinforced 
as  he  continues  through  the  volume.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  grouping  by  chronology,  or  by  topic 
within  demography,  or  by  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  .  This  hodge-podge  impression  is 

reinforced  by  the  lazy  editing  of  some  of  these 
articles.  .  .  .  The  meat  of  the  volume  is  the 
section  on  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Apart  from  a 
greater  attention  to  the  reliability  of  statis- 
ical  sources,  the  problem  is  analyzed  almost 
solely  in  Malthusian  terms.  .  .  .  There  is  far 
less  .  .  .  sociological  analysis  than  one  would 
hope  to  find.”  William  Petersen 

Science  152:926  My  13  '66  1250w 
“[These  essays]  contain  not  only  a  guide  to 
the  kinds  of  sources  of  hard  information  on  his¬ 
torical  demography  that  exist  but  also  an  in¬ 
struction  book,  so  to  speak,  on  how  the  basic 
sources  should  be  handled.  .  .  .  The  essays 
flash  with  ideas,  relationships  and  questions 
needing  further  research,  so  that  they  should 
serve  as  an  ideas  book  for  historical  dem¬ 
ographers  for  some  years  to  come.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  real  danger  of  confusing  the  careless  reader 
of  a  series  of  contributions  covering  a  period 
as  long  as  thirty-six  years.  [The]  earlier  ar¬ 
ticles  are  a  discussion  and  it  is  important  to 
remember  who  came  first  and  what  parts  of 
his  work  were  overset  by  later  writers.  .  .  . 
The  trick  is  to  keep  referring  back  to  the  two 
introductory  essays  by  Professor  Glass  and 
Mr.  Eversley.” 

TLS  p8  Ja  6  ’66  3500w 


GLASS,  HIRAM  BENTLEY.  See  Glass,  B. 


GLASSCO,  JOHN.  A  point  of  sky.  78p  $4  Oxford 
811  65-3054 

A  new  volume  of  verse  by  the  Canadian  poet. 


“Glassco  appears  as  a  poet  of  curious  dispari¬ 
ties  and  opposites.  .  .  .  This  is  first  of  all 
made  evident  in  his  seemingly  irreconcilable, 
but  not  unimpressive  range  of  eclecticism,  in¬ 
cluding  Latin  epigram,  Wordsworthian  nature 
ode,  Eliotesque  meditation,  not  to  mention  hints 
of  other  traditions,  early  and  modern.  ...  It 
would  seem  that  .  .  .  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  Glassco  is  deliberately  attempting  to 
create  a  poetic  tension  derived  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  his  own  voice  and  that  of  a  model. 
The  danger  is  that  he  lose  that  personal  note. 
.  .  .  While  many  of  the  other  longer  poems  are 
involved,  difficult,  and  occasionally  verge  on  in¬ 
coherence,  Glassco  seems  at  his  best  in  his 
cryptic,  concisely  ironic  poems”.  D.  E.  Bessai 
Canadian  Forum  45:94  J1  '65  500w 
“[There  is]  one  original,  neat  poem,  Brum- 
mell  at  Calais.  ...  I  find,  further,  one  extra¬ 
ordinary  figure,  the  description  of  a  ‘venereal 
magazine  beauty.’.  .  .  But  for  the  rest  there 
is  no  unencumbered  poem  m  the  book,  charged 
as  those  clipped  lines  are  with  false  measures 
and  fake  rhymes  (hills/builds),  brittle  postures 
.  .  .  and  a  general  burden  of  unbelief,  of  ir¬ 
relevant  (and  nasty)  trifling.”  Richard  Howard 
Poetry  108:52  Ap  ’66  190w 


GLASSTONE,  SAMUEL.  Sourcebook  on  the 
space  sciences.  937p  il  $7.95  Van  Nostrand 
523  Space  sciences  65-7824 

This  account  of  the  principles  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  space  science,  published  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  “includes  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  space  science,  orbits  and  trajectories, 
propulsion  and  power  supplies,  tracking  and 
communication,  satellite  applications,  the  sun 
and  solar  system,  the  earth  and  moon,  the 
other  planets,  the  universe,  and  man  in  space. 
The  chapter  on  the  earth  and  its  environment 
includes  discussions  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 


the  geomagnetic  field,  the  radiation  belts,  and 
cosmic  radiation.”  (Science)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Name  index.  Subject  index. 


"[This  book]  deals  with  space  science  on  a 
broad  front.  .  .  .  Mathematics  has  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  as  the  presentation  is  aimed 
at  readers  with  only  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
references,  although  the  names  of  scientists 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
their  particular  contributions.  .  .  .  The  subject 
matter  is  generally  very  well  up  to  date.  .  .  . 
The  emphasis  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter  covered  seems  remarkably  uniform.  An¬ 
other  commendable  feature  is  the  lack  of  .  .  . 
overlap.  .  .  .  The  number  [of  errors]  in  this 
book  appears  to  be  modest.  .  .  .  [It]  should 
prove  useful  to  all  those  with  even  a  modest 
oackground  in  science  who  are  not  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  broad  areas  of  space  science  and 
who  wish  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  subject.” 
F.  S,  Johnson 

Science  149:1363  S  17  ‘65  430w 
Sci  Am  214:132  Ja  ’66  80w 


GLAUBER,  ROBERT  R.,  jt.  auth.  Investment 
decisions,  economic  forecasting,  and  public 
policy.  See  Meyer,  J.  R. 


GLAZE,  ANDREW.  Damned  ugly  children; 
poems.  71p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
811  66-24829 

Some  of  the  thirty-six  poems  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  have  previously  appeared  in  Poetry,  New 
Directions  12,  Saturday  Review,  Folio,  and 
The  Token. 


“Glaze  .  .  .  writes  with  a  dry,  crackling 
sound  that  is  at  once  harsh  and  fascinating. 
He  believes  that  poetry  ‘ought  to  be  shocking 
and  poets  ought  to  be  dangerous  people.’ 
Glaze  is  neither  dangerous  nor  shocking,  but 
he  is  honest.  He  is  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
pingement  of  today’s  world  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual.  .  .  .In  My  South  I  felt  the  love-hate 
relationship  expressed  by  so  many  Southern 
writers.  .  .  .  For  poetry  collections  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  those  public  libraries  inter¬ 
ested  in  contemporary  poetry-”  Jerome  Cush¬ 
man 

Library  J  91:4125  S  15  ’66  160w 
"If  his  poems  are  baroque,  the  baroque  has 
not  always  been  thought  ugly.  He  overplays 
this  aspect  in  the  title.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Glaze’s  poems  are  refreshing  in  the  intellectual 
health  they  show,  their  direct  confrontation 
of  reality,  sometimes  playful,  aware  of  depth 
and  difficulty.  He  possesses  a  true  richness  of 
psychic  perception.”  Richard  Eberhart 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  13  ’66  700w 


GLEASON,  BILL.  Footsteps  of  a  Giant.  See 
Tunnell,  E. 


GLENAVY,  PATRICK  GORDON  CAMPBELL, 

3d  baron.  See  Campbell,  P. 


GLINES,  CARROLL  V.  The  DC-3;  the  story  of 
a  fabulous  airplane  [by]  Carroll  V.  Glines  and 
Wendell  F.  Moseley.  203p  il  $5.50  Lippincott 
629.133  Airplanes.  Douglas  Aircraft  Com¬ 
pany,  inc.  World  War.  1939-1945 — Aerial 
operations  66-11160 

“Text  and  photographs  present  the  history  of 
the  DC-3  from  1936  to  the  present.”  (Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly) 


“Here  is  a  book  by  a  pair  of  multiple- thou¬ 
sand-hour  veterans  of  the  air,  and  it  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  say  something  to  the  world 
about  the  abiding  affection  that  the  pilots  of 
Douglas  DC-3  airplanes  have  felt  toward  this 
one  excellent  craft.  But  my  guess  is  that  the 
depth  of  feeling  that  motivated  the  book  can 
only  be  discerned  by  other  aviators.”  Richard 

Harper  232:121  Ap  ’66  280w 
“To  up-date  and  fit  this  into  the  [Airmen 
and  Aircraft]  series,  the  authors  have  done 
considerable  revising  of  their  Grand  Old  Lady 
[BRD  I960].  .  .  .  Containing  an  index  (this 
time),  and  a  number  of  different  photographs, 
this  continues  to  be  an  excellent  collection  of 
true  adventures.  .  .  .  Since  there  are  nearly 
■50  fewer  pages  and  the  book  costs  $1.50  more, 
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GUI N ES,  C.  V.— Continued 

we  question  the  need  for  replacing-  the  earlier 
title  with  this,  but  thoroughly  recommend  it 
for  those  not  having  Grand  Old  Lady.” 

Library  J  91:1730  Mr  15  ’66  80w  [YA1 
"The  authors,  both  U.S.  Air  Force  officers, 
have  .  .  .  overloaded  their  favorite  plane  with 
a  lot  of  World  War  II  heroics.  But  their  love 
is  palpable  .  .  .  and  the  DC-3's  legend  is  dur¬ 
able  enough  to  warrant  it.” 

Time  87:94  Ja  14  ’66  270w 


GLOAG,  JULIAN.  A  sentence  of  life:  a  novel. 

380p  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-13844 

A  charge  of  murder  is  brought  against  Jor¬ 
dan  Maddox,  a  mild-mannered  English  pub¬ 
lisher  "whose  loving  impulses  have  always  been 
frustrated.  He  is  .  .  .  accused  of  murdering  his 
secretary.  He  reacts  first  in  panicky  wooly- 
mindedness  in  answering  police  questions.  Then 
he  desperately  searches  his  memories,  making 
a  lonely  attempt  at  understanding  himself.” 
(Publishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  26:88  Je  1  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl4  My  1  ’66  220w 
“Jordan  is  like  the  children  in  Mr.  Gloag’s 
frightening  first  novel,  ‘Our  Mother’s  House’ 
[BRD  1963] :  fear  of  the  indecency  of  other 
people  drives  a  basically  decent  person  into 
more  and  more  deviant  acts  of  deception.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  a  worthy  successor  to  ‘Our  Mother’s 
House.’  In  both  is  present  the  brilliant  ability 
to  create  ordinary  characters — who,  little  by 
little,  reveal  themselves  capable  of  enormous 
passion  and  deceptiveness.  Yet,  while  ‘Our 
Mother’s  House’  was  a  near-perfect  example 
of  its  genre,  ‘A  Sentence  of  Life'  has  its  flaws, 
particularly  in  the  final  chapters.  Its  conclu¬ 
sion  is  pat,  and  reads  as  if  the  author  had 
decided  to  call  it  quits  and  bring  the  suspense 
to  an  end.”  Martin  Tucker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  My  1  '66  550w 
‘‘[Julian  Gloag’s]  difficult  goal  [is]  the 
dramatization  in  terms  of  a  man  of  our  time 
of  Pilate’s  crime — the  refusal  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  ethical  dilemma  is  explored  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  a  suspenseful  murder 
case  and  taut  trial  scenes.  Yet,  admirably  as 
these  are  managed,  they  never  overshadow 
the  theme  of  the  crime  of  indifference.  The 
murder  case  is  essential  only  as  the  catalyst 
that  forces  Jordan  Maddox  to  come  to  terms 
with  himself.  .  .  .  Maddox  is  a  totally  realized, 
memorable  man.  .  .  .  All  of  [the  book]  is 
directed  toward  the  slow  revelation  of  Mad¬ 
dox’s  soiled  innocence.  The  conclusion  .  .  . 
holds  up  a  mirror  that  Mr.  Gloag  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  ignore.”  Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  49:94  My  7  ’66  500w 


GLOCK,  CHARLES  Y.  Christian  beliefs  and 
anti-Semitism  [by]  Charles  Y.  Gloek  and 
Rodney  Stark.  266,24p  $8.50  Harper 
261.2  Jewish  question.  Christianity  and 
other  religions  65-21002 

"This  is  volume  one  in  a  series  based  upon 
the  University  of  California’s  Five-Year  Study 
of  Anti-Semitism,  being  conducted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Research  Center,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 
It  is  an  investigation  into  the  role  played  by 
contemporary  Christian  teachings  in  shaping 
attitudes  to-wards  the  Jews.  .  .  .  The  survey 
indicates  that  ‘certain  features  of  Christian 
fervor  and  theology  greatly  predispose  church 
members  towards  anti-Semitic  beliefs  and  feel¬ 
ings.’  ’’  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Choice  3:790  N  ’66  120w 
"The  Gloek  and  Stark  volume  is  the,  first 
systematic  study  of  the  influence  of  Christian 
beliefs  on  the  phenomenon  [of  antisemitism]. 
.  .  .  [It]  will  be  a  controversial  book.  The 
implications  of  its  findings  a.re  too  sweeping 
and  profound  to  be  ignored.  It  will  be  un¬ 
fortunate.  however,  if  the  controversy  gets  bog¬ 
ged  down  in  debate  over  the  methodology  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  this  reviewer’s  judgment  that  the 
use  of  different  items  to  form  the  scales  or 
alternate  procedures  of  analysis  would  not  sub¬ 
stantially  alter  the  basic  findings.  Anti-Semit¬ 
ism  is  not  dead  and  the  churches,  however  un¬ 
wittingly,  are  helping  to  keep  it  alive.  The 
question  of  paramount  importance  is  what  can 


we  do  about  it.  As  a  first  step,  this  book  should 


be  studied  with  very  great  care.” 

J. 

K. 

Hadden 

Christian  Century  83:987 
1300w 

Reviewed  by  Israel  Mowshowitz 

Christian  Century  83:987 

Ag 

10 

’66 

Ag 

10 

’66 

1300w 

Reviewed  by  Bruce  Yawter 

Christian  Century  83:987 

Ag 

10 

’6e 

1300w 

Reviewed  by  Sidney  Monas 

Commentary  42:96  D  ’66  2600w 
“Gloek  and  Stark  are  ingenious  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  techniques  and  are  commendably  con¬ 
servative  in  interpreting  results.  However,  the 
methods  they  have  chosen  involve  certain  in¬ 
herent  difficulties.  .  .  .  [For  example,  there  are] 
some  significant  tendencies  for  the  better  edu¬ 
cated.  those  in  prestige  occupations,  and  more 
frequent  church  attenders  to  be  overrepre¬ 
sented  among  the  respondents.  .  .  .  To  the 
present  reviewer,  it  seems  that  Gloek  and  Stark 
somewhat  overstate  their  case.  ...  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  not  true  that  anti-Semitism  began  with 
Christianity.  It  was  rife  in  the  pre-Christian 
Graeco-Roman  world.  .  .  .  Gloek  and  Stark's 
book  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good — but  only 
on  condition  that  both  Christians  and  Jews  face 
the  issues  it  raises  with  courage  and  objec¬ 
tivity.”  P.  H.  Furfey 

Commonweal  84:558  S  2  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:2341  My  1  '66  80w 
“[This]  study  reveals  that:  (1)  ‘Hostile  reli¬ 
gious  images  of  the  modern  Jew  as  Christ- 
killer.  beyond  salvation,  and  in  need  of  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity  are  far  from  dead  in  the, 
Christian  churches.  Such  notions  were  ad¬ 
vocated  by  from  a  quarter  to  more  than  half 
of  our  respondents.’  (2)  One- fourth  of  the 
clearly  identified  anti-Semites  had  a  religious 
basis  for  their  anti-Semitism,  and  another  one- 
fifth  had  a  basis  that  was  in  considerable  part 
religious.  (3)  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
with  anti-Semitic  feelings  lacked  all  rudiments 
of  a  supposed  theological  basis  for  their  anti- 
Semitism.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  believe  that  there 
is  an  answer. to  the  problem  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit  of  religious  libertarianism.” 
D.  S.  Harrington 

Sat  R  49:27  Ag  20  ’66  900w 


GLOCK,  CHARLES  Y.  Religion  and  society  in 
tension  [by]  Charles  Y.  Gloek  [and]  Rodney 
Stark.  (Calif.  Univ.  'Survey  Res.  center.  Res. 
program  in  the  sociology  of  religion.  Pub¬ 
lication)  316p  $6  Rand  McNally 
301.5  Religion  and  sociology.  U.S. — Religion 

65-25356 


This  book  "covers,  largely  with  quantitative 
methods  and  statistical  tools,  what  church 
members  believe  about  the  traditional  doctrines 
and  the  contemporary  social  policies  of  their 
churches  and  ministers.”  (Choice) 


Seldom  have  survey  techniques  been  used  so 
effectively  m  the  study  of  religion.  There  is  a 
rich,  supply  of  data,  thoroughly  elaborated. 
Behind. the  data  he  several  carefully  developed 
typologies  that  promise  to  lend  order  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  phenomena  and  to  contribute  greatly 
to  future  researchers.  .  .  .  Inevitably,  the  au¬ 
thors  start  with  certain  assumptions  and  de¬ 
finitions  that  influence  the  questions  they  raise, 
the  insights  they  achieve,  and  the  issues  they 
avoid.  ...  Had  Gloek  and  Stark  grappled,  for 
example,  with  Troeltsch’s  profound  under¬ 
standing  of  the  dualism  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition,  they  might  have  avoided  a  tendency 
toward  certain  limited  interpretations.  .  . 
Some  of  the  authors’  commentary  is  based  on  a’ 
random  sample  of  the  church  member  popu¬ 
lation  of  four  metropolitan  counties  in  North¬ 
ern  California.  .  .  .  How  similar  are  these 
counties  to  the  rest  of  the  country?  .  .  .  How 
selective  was  the  sample  return?  .  .  .  [Yet 
these  authors]  set  one’s  thoughts  in  motion 
jbem  book  deserves  to  be  widely  studied.” 
J.  M.  Yinger 

Am  Soc  R  31:296  Ap  ’66  1050w 
“Contains  good  basic  materials  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  sociologist  of  religion 
The  undergraduate  student  will  be  helped  bv 
the  reexamination  of  the  validity  of  traditional 
methodology  m  sociology  of  religion  and  by  the 
authors  proposals  as  to  definitions  of  concents 
and  organization  of  material.  It  is  when  the 
authors  leave  the  area  of  quantitative  de- 
scnption  and  enter  the  speculative  field  of 
qualitative  interpretation  that  they  are  weak¬ 
est.  They  should  have  been  better  infoi-med 
about  current  thinking  in  Philosophy  of  religion 
and  theology  before  venturing  into  the  evafua- 
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tlve  realm.  .  .  .  The  hook  should  be  useful  for 
collateral  reading  or  as  part  of  a  larger  bib¬ 
liography  for  an  interdisciplinary  course  on 
religion  and  the  social  order.  Well  footnoted 
and  indexed.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
typographical  errors.” 

Choice  3:135  Ap  ’6  230w,  . 

“Charles  Y.  Glock  and  Rodney  Stark  are  two 
of  the  most  skillful  practitioners  [of]  .  .  .  the 
sociological  study  of  religion.  Therefore,  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  their  essays  ought 
to  mark  an  important  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  this  still  very  inchoate  discipline.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  volume  falls  far  short  of  these  bright 
expectations.  .  .  .  The  two  authors  seem  bent 
on  resurrecting  the  old  battle  between  science 
and  religion.  ...  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
hear  it  affirmed  that  the  only  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  a  scientist  can  admit  is  em¬ 
pirical  knowledge.  And  it  is  even  stranger  to 
be  told  that  the  ‘deterministic’  .  .  .  models  of 
social  science  exclude  the  possibility  of  either 
divine  intervention  or  human  free  will.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  the  authors  have  rather 
naive  notions  about  scientific  determinism  .  .  . 
and  even  more  naive  notions  about  theology.” 
A.  M.  Greeley 

Commonweal  84:338  Je  10  ’66  700w 


GLUBB,  SIR  JOHN.  The  empire  of  the  Arabs. 
384p  maps  $8.95  Prentice-Hall 
953  Arabs — History  65-22941 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:158  Ap  ’66  190w 
“The  reader,  after  poring  over  this  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  distant  past— a  past  in  no 
significant  way  related  to  the  present — finds 
that  he  has  learned  much  about  the  Arabs  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  little  about 
the  Arabs  of  today.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir 
John,  with  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  to¬ 
day’s  Middle  East,  has  dissipated  time  and 
effort  to  reiterate  what  has  been  said  in 
earlier  histories.  F.  M.  Esfendiary 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  Mr  6  '66  380w 


pictures  drawn  by  artist-scribes  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  conquest:  from  the  Spanish  side  by 
a  conquistador,  Bernal  Diaz,  who  fought  as  a 
foot  soldier  through  the  whole  conquest  and 
hved  to  write  it  all  down.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
The  text  is  based  on  The  Discovery  and  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico.  1517-1521,  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo  (BRD  1956).  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  lOw 
[  Y  A  ] 

Horn  Bk  42:202  Ap  ’66  160w  [YA] 

.  “Mr.  Tillett  skillfully  adapted  the  pictographs 
from  surviving  codices  for  book  illustration, 
and  Miss  _  Glubok  pared  Diaz’s  chronicle  of 
non-essentials.  Her  adroitly  abridged  and  re¬ 
arranged  version  retains  the  spirit  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  classic  English  translation  by 
A..  P.  Maudslay  from  which  she  worked.  Thus 
this  presentation  .  .  .  makes  a  fresh  and  com¬ 
pelling  addition  to  that  growing  shelf  of  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  the  past.  ...  If  any  flaw 
mars  this  attractive  book,  it  is  only  the  lack 
of  a  modern  map  to  guide  today’s  reader  over 
the  terrain  of  ancient  Mexico.”  G.  F.  Scheer 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  16  ’66  220w 
[YA] 

“The  book  should  be  useful  for  reading  and 
discussion  by  young  people,  if  not  scholars.” 
Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:80  D  11  ’65  llOw  [YA] 


ULUCKMAN,  MAX,  ed.  Closed  systems  and 
open  minds;  the  iimits  of  naivety  in  social 
anthropology.  274p  $7.95  Aldine  pub. 

572  Ethnology.  Sociology  64-21372 

..  , collation  includes  the  following  papers: 

—Symbols  in  Ndembu  Ritual’,  by  Professor  V. 
W.  Turner,  'Two  Villages  in  Orissa',  by 
?ror.e®s.or,  U.  G.  Bailey,  ‘Urban  Communities 
in  Africa’,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Epstein,  ‘Workshop 
Behaviour  ,  by  Dr.  T.  Lupton  and  Mrs.  S. 
Pu?n’s°n. .  and  Social  Mobility  and  Social  Class 
m  Industrial  Communities’,  by  Dr.  W.  Watson.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


GLUBOK,  SHIRLEY.  Art  and  archaeology: 
designed  by  Gerard  Nook.  48p  $3.95  Harper 
913.03  Archaeology — Juvenile  literature.  Art. 
Ancient — Juvenile  literature  65-11448 

A  discussion  of  artifacts  “from  the  Lascaux 
cave  drawings  to  the  gold  of  the  Incas.  .  .  . 
Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“I  always  rush  to  open  a  new  book  by  Shirley 
Glubok  and  this  one  was  as  rewarding  as  al¬ 
ways.  She  catches  the  excitement  of  the 
archaeologist  and  has  chosen  well  in  the  art 
she  has  selected.  A  book  to  look  at  often.” 
E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:294  My  27  '66  40w 


“Much,  perhaps  too  much,  is  telescoped  into 
a  short  space.  The  pages  are  sometimes 
crowded.  Several  photographs  are  murky  and 
imposed  on  color,  obscuring  clear  definition. 
Even  the  bull-dancers  from  Crete  appear  drab. 
Pictures  spread  across  two  pages  preclude  re¬ 
binding.  The  Art  of  Africa  [BRD  1965]  and 
other  notable  earlier  books  by  Miss  Glubok 
focused  on  one  culture,  displaying  -well- selected 
examples  on  uncluttered  pages.  This  new  vol¬ 
ume  is  less  successful  and  is  recommended  only 
as  an  additional  purchase.”  Marjorie  Stephen¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:3258  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 
“The  design  is  attractive  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  often  excellent.  Unhappily,  the  text 
tends  to  be  stilted  and  staccato,  and  the  innate 
drama  of  archaeology,  its  works  and  its  find¬ 
ings,  too  often  lost.”  Henry  Gilfond 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p34  My  8  ’66 
150w 


“The  photographs  are  handsome:  the  text, 
though  shorter  than  that  of  most  books  about 
archeology,  not  always  simple.  .  .  .  Twelve- 
year-olds  should  be  reading  more  complete  ac¬ 
counts.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:42  My  14  ’66  90w 


‘‘This  is  both  an  interesting  book  and  a 
valuable  one  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
several  disciplines  whose  common  focus  is 
Auman  society.  Apart  from  the  importance 
ol  its  substance,  much  of  its  value  lies  in 
ns  style—almost  conversational,  as  if  the  var¬ 
ious  authors  were  thinking  out  loud  ”  J  W 
Gruber 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:192  J1  ’66  650w 
m  The  Gluckman  item  has  been  overcooked, 
n  i  QC°-7reo  consists  of  five,  essays  first  prepared 
*  195t7'4  social  anthropologists  then  on 
,ivLe  Stflff.  of  Manchester  University.  .  . 

Ihe  solutions  are  sensible  but  neither  original 

R?!. t  PThf°Uw,iy  ,  '  Devons  and  Gluckman  claim 
that  _  the  book  may  indicate  what  the  field  of 
social  anthropology”  is.’  It  perhaps  indicates 

I  cann^Sr  t^^nffiS0^  fl^th^k  ^ 
gSESSi  Tl^ch  Manchester  bought  today?” 

New  Statesman  69:287  F  19  ’65  200w 
‘'Th.o  word  ‘naivety’  in  the  sub-title  has  to 
no  with  the  fact  that  anthropological  work 
^caches f  on  a  number  of  other  disciplines 
(psychology,  economics,  demography,  &c.).  in 
which  the  social  anthropologist  has  no  pro¬ 
fessional  competence.  ...  A  fundamental  diffi- 
cuhy  is  the  assumption  by  the  editor  and  the 
commentator  that  there  is  a  unitary  and  in¬ 
tegrated  subject,  possessing  a  clear  circumscrip¬ 
tion.  which  is  social  anthropology:  but  this 
is  an  obscure  and  dubitable  matter, 
bmce  what  social  anthropology  should  be  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  judgment,  it  may  not  be 
invidious  to  claim  that  Professor  Turner’s  essay 
is  outstandingly  the  finest  and  most  impressive 
example  of  the  genre  in  the  book.  It  is  an 
early  formulation  of  ideas  which  he  has  since 
developed  in  other  contexts,  and  is  deeply 
thoughtful,  scholarly,  and  illuminating.” 

TLS  p!30  F  18  ’65  1150w 


GLUBOK,  SHIRLEY,  ed.  The  fall  of  the 
Aztecs:  il.  by  the  conquered;  text  by  the 
conquerors;  il.  sel.  and  adapted  by  Leslie 
Tillett;  designed  by  Leslie  Tillett.  114p  $4.95 
St  Martins 

972  Mexico — History — Juvenile  literature 
Cortds,  Hernando — -Juvenile  literature 
Aztecs — Juvenile  literature  65-24661 

This  story  is  told  through  two  “eyewitness 
accounts:  from  the  Aztec  side  by  sixty  graphic 


,  -v  ,  ^ Politics,  law  and  ritual  in 
tribal  society.  339p  pi  maps  $7.50  Aldine  pub. 
321.1  Law.  Society,  Primitive  64-21381 


To  place  his  discussion  in  historical  per¬ 
spective,  Professor  Gluckman  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  methods  and  theories  of  modem 
social  anthropology  as  they  have  developed 
since  the  launching  of  the  functionalist  move- 
nient  in  the  nineteen -twenties.  He  turns  then 
to  the  economic  institutions  and  property  re¬ 
lations  that  are  characteristic  of  tribal  societies, 
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GLUCKMAN,  MAX — Continued 
.  .  .  [and]  the  simpler  forms  of  political  organ¬ 
isation  built  up  on  subsistence  economies.  .  .  . 
The  examination  of  state  structure  in  large- 
scale  tribal  societies  follows.  ...  A  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  legal  and  quasi-legal  institu¬ 
tions  in  these  political  systems  carries  the 
analysis  forward  to  the  concluding  section, 
which  deals  with  the  ritual  aspects  of  social 
relations  and  of  government.”  (Economist) 
Glossary.  Bibliography. 


“Gluckman  has  fathered  an  elegant,  loosely 
integrated  three-hundred  page  personal  docu¬ 
ment  full  of  insights  and  aphorisms.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  that  of  a  discursive  essay  twith  most 
of  the  illustrations  drawn  from  Africa),  rather 
than  of  a  systematic  treatise,  and  is  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  layman.  .  .  .  Unsystematic  as 
the  book  is,  it  is  most  stimulating,  and  could 
be  read  profitably,  particularly  by  some  Ameri¬ 
can  anthropologists  and  sociologists  among 
whom  Gluckman' s  views  are  still  regrettably 
unfamiliar.  A  minor  criticism  concerns  the 
plates.  Many  of  the  photographs  are  techni¬ 
cally  mediocre,  add  little  to  the  text,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  inflate  the  cost  of  the  book.”  P.  L. 
van  den  Berghe 

Am  J  Soc  71:740  My  ’66  S50w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Cohen 

Am  Pol  sci  R  60:442  Je  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  C.  von  Piirer-Haimendorf 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:166  My  ’66  480w 
“There  is  no  comprehensive  book  surveying 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  way  of  field  re¬ 
search  in  this  branch  of  anthropology  and  what 
hypotheses  and  generalisations  have  come  out  of 
it  so  far.  Professor  Gluckman’s  book  marks  a 
big  step  towards  removing  this  [gap.]  Being 
himself  one  of  the  main  architects  of  political 
anthropology,  a  better  guide  to  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  hard  to  find.  .  .  .  [A]  bare  outline 
does  no  justice  to  the  refreshing  vigour  and 
lucidity  of  Professor  Gluckman’s  exposition  or 
to  the  wealth  of  anthropological  and  historical 
material  cunningly  woven  into  it.  Though  Africa 
provides  his  best  examples,  societies  from  every 
part  of  the  world  are  drawn  upon.” 

Economist  216:707  A g  21  '65  420w 
“Three  useful  features  are  ....  a  glossary 
of  technical  terms,  a  brief  summary  of  each 
tribe  to  which  reference  is  made,  and  maps  of 
each  area  from  which  data  are  drawn.  .  .  . 
[Gluckman]  treats  each  major  issue,  such  as 
the  nature  of  law  or  the  role  of  ritual,  in  the 
context  of  social  relations:  and  he  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  how  law  and  ritual  help  to  maintain 
the  systems  of  relationship  which  are  the  es¬ 
sence  of  society.  .  .  .  The  concluding  chapter 
deals  with  stability  and  change  in  custom. 
Gluckman’s  approach  allows  him  to  say  some 
interesting  things  about  stability  but  virtually 
nothing  about  change.”  F.  C.  Miller 

Science  151:441  Ja  28  '66  850w 


GLYCK,  ZVONKO.  Photographic  vision.  $12.50 
Am.  photographic  pub;  Chilton  co. 

779  Photography,  Artistic  65-23147 

"A  professional  photographer  here  appeals 
to  his  colleagues  to  use  their  imagination  to 
make  photography  not  merely  imitative  but 
creative.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This  book]  would  probably  never  have  been 
considered  for  mention  in  these  pages  except 
that  it  is  a  superior  piece  of  work  addressed 
mostly  to  professional  photographers  and  those 
amateurs  who  can  be  considered  of  advanced 
standing.  .  .  .  The  color  and  monochrome 

plates  which  illustrate  some  of  [the  author’s] 
techniques  are  surprisingly  good,  challenging 
and  inspiring.  Chilton  has  served  the  author 
exceptionally  well  in  a  volume  that  is  decora¬ 
tive  as  well  as  informative  and  worth  a  men¬ 
tion,  though  perhaps  limited  in  appeal  to  a 
small  audience.” 

Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  llOw 


“A  stimulating  reference  for  any  visualh 
oriented  course  m  basic  or  intermediate  pho¬ 
tography  at  the  college  level,  and  a  highly  use 
ful  resource  book  for  students  of  design  am 
commercial  art.  It  is  not  a  ‘how  to’  book-  i 
presumes  a  moderate  knowledge  and  level’  o 
skill  in  using  photographic  techniques.  Visua 
•elements  such  as  concept,  interpretation,  selec¬ 
tivity,  time,  texture,  etc.  are  discussed  in  liveb 
narration  which  in  itself  is  a  useful  addition  t< 
the.  literature.  But  the  primary  appeal  of  thi- 
exciting  work  is  visual;  photographs,  many  ii 


color,  complement  the  text  rather  than  illus¬ 
trate  it.  Pictures  (but  not  text)  are  indexed 
and  techniques  identified.” 

Choice  3:506  S  ’66  140w 

“Mr.  Glyck  is  concerned  with  disputing  the 
existence  of  the  medium’s  supposed  limitations. 
Unfortunately  his  commendable  theme  is  not 
helped  by  the  pretentiousness  of  the  book’s  ty¬ 
pography.  .  .  .  Nor  is  Mr.  Glyck’s  Reader’s 
Digest  prose  a  help.  .  .  .  Furthermore  his  text 
is  repetitive  and  long-winded.  On  the  other 
hand  many  of  his  photographs  are  very  good, 
though  the  process  of  abstraction  most  of  them 
are  subjected  to  seems  clever  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Some  of  the  techniques  Mr.  Glyck 
uses  are  certainly  interesting,  but  as  there  is 
little  connexion  between  text  and  plates  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  frorp.  internal  evidence  how 
the  effects  were  achieved.” 

TLS  p883  S  22  ’66  180w 


GLYN,  CAROLINE.  Love  and  joy  in  the  Mabil- 
lon.  191p  $4  Co  ward -McCann 

66-1312U 

The  seventeen  year  old  author  who  is  study¬ 
ing  art  in  Paris  writes  in  this  second  novel 
“about  a  group  of  attractive  young  people  who 
pursue  the  desultory  routine  of  art  school  with 
no  ambition  beyond  an  eventual  good  job  at 
a  commercial  agency,  spicing  their  ennui  with 
endless  hours  of  chatter  and  gossip  in  a  cafd 
on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  .  .  .  Into  this 
sophisticated  clique  comes  a  passionate  outsider 
named  Winston  Hosanna,  a  West  Indian  Negro 
who  is  everything  they  are  not — ambitious, 
questing,  a  born  worrier  trying  to  take  roots 
in  the  love  and  joy  that  should  be  the  natural 
heritage  of  his  youth.  .  .  .  He  slaves  away 
at  his  drawings  only  to  get  inferior  marks 
and  to  see  his  clever,  diffident  friend  Theo  dash 
off  perfect  sketches  with  almost  contemptuous 
facility.  More  frustration  is  in  store  for  L Wins¬ 
ton]  when  he  falls  in  love  with  Chantel,  the 
ice  Princess  of  the  Mabilion  set." 
(Publisher  s  note) 


one  would  not  need  to  read  the  dust  jacket 
of  the  book  to  know  that  Caroline  Glyn  is 
writing  from  her  own  experience.  Her  Paris  is 
not  essentially  different  from  London.  The 
young  students,  despite  the  glamour  grand 
opera  and  the  public  imagination  assume  of 
them,  are  really  a  dreary  and  superficial  lot. 

•  ?j?ls  dreary  world,  Caroline  Glyn  looks  at 
with  the  uncritical  clarity  of  innocence.  Un- 
lrivolved  herself,  she  sketches  in  savage  hon¬ 
esty  the  art  students  who  sipped  their  lives 
away  at  the  dmgy  Caf<5  Mabilion.  .  .  .  Only  the 
young  can  afford  the  despair  which  underscores 
both  of  Caroline  Glyn’s  novels.  Usually,  only 
the  experienced  can  achieve  such  technical 
ease  and  grace.  Should  Miss  Glyn  grow  up 
and  learn  to  love,  her  work  could  be  very 
interesting  indeed.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  26:30  Ap  15  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:1924  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
“The  jacket  of  Love  and  Joy  in  the  Mabilion, 
a  book  which  is  at  least  as  inept  as  its  title, 
is  peppered  with  review-appreciations  of  Don’t 
Knock  the  Corners  Off  [BED  1964],  which  Miss 
Glyn  produced  three  years  ago  when  aged  15 
and  which  was  judged  ‘exceedingly  funny’. 

F.’W.  J  Hemmlngs18  exceedin^  unfunny.” 

New  Statesman  69:970  Je  18  ’65  200w 

a  ,Zrtorl  •  rTj. is  the  most  naive  of  innocents 
abroad..  [His  artistic]  progress  is  difficult. 

•  •  •  the  feeling  he  has  for  Theo  ...  is  put 
across  well,  and  so  are  some  of  the  comic 
??eQn-S-vh  ‘f  •  •  The  trouble  is  that  Winston  is 
straight  from  stock.  It  is  refreshing  that  the 

of  the  Mabilion  cafe  set  dl  notnled 
four-letter  words  to  describe  them  but  if  they 
al,e  not  sensational  they  are  not  interesting 
either.  Nor  does  the  odd  phrase  in  argot  add 
much  authenticity  to  the  scene.  Miss  Glyn  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  a  protessional  touch  but  in  trv- 

too  much'toff'i?”at  vacuity  she  has  reproduced 
TLS  p489  Je  17  ’65  320w 


cnuiji,  CESARE.  .Vitale  da  Bologna  and 
Bolognese  painting  in  the  fourteenth  century 

$25  Abrams3  Ra*uaa]l  80p  11  co1  11  pl  co1  pl 
759.5  Vitale  da  Bologna  64-11579 

/-i  celebrate  125  years  of  existence  tbe 

?anfmiilV-Rlspat'mio  of  Bol»S?ia  has  undertaken 
a  publishing  program  on  the  work  of  Bolo¬ 
gnese  painters  of  the  14th  century.  This  book 
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is  a  translation  of  the  publication  on  Vitale. 

.  .  .  Some  authorities  have  thought  that  there 
might  be  another  painter,  or  a  teacher  of 
Vitale  which  would  account  for  the  changes 
in  style  of  the  works  attributed  to  him  but 
Gnudi,  by  stylistic  analysis  and  ..documentary 
evidence,  sets  up  a  scheme  of  Vitale’s  develop¬ 
ment.  He  shows  the  influence  of  French  minia¬ 
ture  painting  on  Vitale’s  work,  the  elements  of 
Gothic  representation  in  the  artist’s  great 
period,  the  mixture  of  Vitale’s  early  with  his 
later  style,  and  the  use  of  assistants  and  ap¬ 
prentices  in  his  last  years  which  affeeted  the 
total  quality  of  his  work.”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


‘‘In  this  fastidious  folio  there  are  193  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  49  are  in  fairly  ‘full  color.’ 
The  translation  is  not  always  felicitous  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  style  of  the 
original  text.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of 
Vitale’s  life  and  career  insofar  as  both  are 
known  are  included.  The  notes  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  scholarly  and  reveal  expert  detective 
work  by  Gnudi.” 

Choice  2:765  Ja  ’66  llOw 


■“The  bibliography  notes  only  two  references 
to  Vitale  in  English,  so  this  book  is  especially 
welcome  and  as  an  example  of  scholarly  in¬ 
vestigation  it  is  fascinating  to  read.  .  .  .  Vitale 
is  revealed  at  the  conclusion  as  a  great  in¬ 
novator  in  Italian  art,  combining  14th-century 
realism  and  Gothic  humanism.  The  color  illus¬ 
trations  are  on  matte  finish  paper  which  seems 
to  give  a  truer  idea  of  the  paintings.  The  bind¬ 
ing  may  not  last  very  long,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  with  oversize  art  books.  For  large  art 
collections.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  90:4759  N  1  '65  260w 


‘‘The  text  is  argumentative.  In  consequence 
it  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  the  non-academic 
reader.  .  .  .  The  book  is  more  surely  aimed  at 
the  student  of  trecento  painting,  and  in  that 
case  the  fact  that  it  is  provocative,  while  al¬ 
ways  reasonable,  is  all  to  the  good.  .  .  .  As 
for  the  controversies — Professor  Gnudi  sets  out 
the  problems  in  an  Introduction,  arguing  a 
unity  of  Vitale’s  personality  where  other  schol¬ 
ars  have  argued  a  division.  ...  In  my  view 
Gnudi’s  solutions  seem  very  sensible,  and  bril¬ 
liant  as  well,  even  if  the  element  of  doubt  of 
which  he  is  so  conscious  must  remain.  The 
reader  of  the  English  version  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  following  his  analyses  ...  or  in 
understanding  some  of  his  observations,  .  .  . 
but  his  descriptive  intention  is  subtle,  the 
means  are  impressionistic  and  circumlocutory, 
and  I  think  that  the  reader’s  difficulties  arise 
from  the  very  different  capacities  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italian  languages.  .  .  .  The  mono¬ 
chrome  reproductions  are  .  .  .  far  from  perfect, 
but  about  evenly  matched  in  quality  with  those 
in  color.”  John  Shearman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:32  Ap  14  ’66  1300w 


GODARD,  ANDRE.  The  art  of  Iran;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Michael  Heron;  ed.  by  Michael 
Rogers.  S58p  il  $17.50  Praeger 

709.55  Art,  Iranian  65-11169 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BUD  1965. 


Choice  2:765  Ja  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Gaertner 

Class  World  59:262  Ap  ’66  230w 
TLS  p662  Jl  28  ’66  240w 


GODDARD,  ARTHUR,  ed.  Economic  sophisms. 
See  Bastiat,  F. 


GODDARD,  W.  G.  Formosa;  a  study  In  Chinese 
history.  229p  pi  maps  $7.60  Mich,  state  univ. 
press 

951.2  Formosa — History  66-14852 

“As  the  author  tells  us  in  his  introduction, 
he  has  set  out  to  write  an  interpretation  of 
Formosa  rather  than  a  history.  He  sees 
Formosa  as  leading  the  way  to  the  rest  of 
China  in  different  stages  of  its  history.  .  .  . 
Developing  his  theme,  he  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  the  Republic  of  China  inaugurated  at  Nan¬ 
king  in  1911  was  bom  from  the  ill-fated  Re¬ 
public  set  up  on  Formosa  in  opposition  to 
Japanese  rule  in  1895.  The  role  of  Formosa  at 
the  present  time,  he  maintains,  is  to  ‘set  out 
and  maintain  the  blueprint  of  what  the  China 
of  the  future  can,  and,  as  we  confidently  hope, 
will  be’.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Unlike  George  H.  Kerr’s  Formosa  Betrayed 
IBRD  1966]  this  book  is  more  even-tempered 
— although  not  without  a  point  of  view.  .  .  . 


[The  author]  fears  ‘Americanization’  of  Formo¬ 
sa,  and  praises  Professor  Chang  Chi-Yun’s 
efforts  to  re-plant  roots  of  Chinese  culture 
systematically.  At  places  Mr.  Goddard  gently 
rebukes  the  Kuomintang  for  its  sins,  but 
finds  Chiang  Kai-shek  a  good  man.  For 
libraries  interested  in  the  Formosa  issue,  this 
is  essential  background  reading.”  Wen  Chao 
Chen 

Library  J  91:3417  J1  ’66  190w 
“The  spirited  reassertion  of  Formosa’s  role  in 
history  which  the  author  makes  in  this  book 
has  certainly  much  to  commend  it,  but  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  overstated  his 
case,  particularly  in  dealing  with  the  island's 
recent  history.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  impact  of 
Formosa  on  Sun  Yat-sen  seems  to  have  been 
a  little  exaggerated  in  this  book.  Besides  this, 
the  picture  presented  of  Formosa  since  1949  is 
really  too  idyllic.  ...  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the 
postscript  that  we  get  a  reasonably  frank  ex¬ 
position  of  the  problems  facing  Formosa  today. 
The  author  shows  a  competent  grasp  of  history, 
but .  is  not  always  strictly  accurate.  ...  It  is 
a  pity  that  this  book,  in  many  ways  attractive 
and  informative,  should  have  been  marred  by 
misprints  and  factual  inaccuracies.  One,  can 
only  hope  that  if  a  revised  version  appears, 
these  will  be  corrected.” 

TLS  p304  Ap  7  ’66  900w 


GODDEN,  JON.  Two  under  the  Indian  sun, 
by  Jon  and  Rumer  Godden.  240p  $5.50  Knopf; 
Viking 

B  or  92  India — Description  and  travel 

66-15879 

“In  November  1914  two  small  sisters,  Jon 
and  Rumer  Godden,  returned  to  India.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  a  remembrance  of  the  five  years 
that  followed,  in  the  village  of  Narayangunj 
— where  their  father  worked  as  a  steamship 
agent — on  a  bustling  river  that  feeds  the  great 
Brahmaputra.  .  .  .India  was  .  .  .  people,  people 
of  every  kind,  each  different  from  the  other  and 
bringing  a  trail  of  other  differences,  of  place, 
custom,  religion,  even  of  skin.  It  was  not  an 
ordinary  life  for  young  girls,  and  later  they 
agreed  that  it  might  have  been  better  had 
they  been  raised  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
Quaker  forebears.  ‘Better,’  Jon  was  to  say, 
‘but  not  nearly  as  interesting.’  ”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  Francis  Griffith 

America  115:74  JI  16  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:134  Jl  '66  500w 

Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:137  Jl  1  '66  600w 
“With  remarkable  grace  and  tranquility,  the 
Misses  Godden  have  jointly  recollected  without 
commentary,  not  eliding  deformity  and  mad¬ 
ness  and  filth  but  putting  them  in  the  proper 
perspective  of  a  child’s  vision:  .  .  .‘we  found 
the  Kashmir  we  had  been  told  about:  beauty 
and  squalor  and  dirt,  but  most  of  all  beauty.’  ” 
Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  p3  Jl  24  '66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Je  23  ’66 

500w 


“The  two  authors  dovetail  their  writing  to¬ 
gether  cleverly  and  the  result  is  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  dialogue  between  the  two  sisters. 
This  is  a  sparkling  account  of  a  vanished  exis¬ 
tence.  But  the  sharp  eyes  and  ears  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  did  not  miss  much  and  through  their 
household  they  were  aware  of  Brahma  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver  and  Siva  the  De¬ 
stroyer:  birth,  rape,  murder  and  death  over¬ 
shadowed  the  edge  of  their  world.” 

Economist  220:154  Jl  9  ’66  470w 


urns  sroryj  nas  an  indefinable  but  almost 
tactual  charm.  For  those  who  have  read,  as 
I  happily  have,  a  great  many  of  the  books  each 
has  written,  there  is  pleasure  in  recognizing 
backgrounds  and  sometimes  episodes  that  ap¬ 
pealed  in  the  novels.  For  everyone  there  is  the 
delight  of  reading  not  only  of  the  life  and 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  India  as  they 
existed  then,  but  of  the  leisurely  domestic  side 
of  the  forever  vanished  world  of  (Englishmen 
in  India.  The  two  little  girls,  now  distinguished 
authors,  are  able  today  to  remember  in  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  to  evoke  the  moment  with  pas¬ 
sion.  Over  it  all  is  the  sense  of  weaving,  flow¬ 
ing  time  and  timelessness  which  alwavs  threads 
especially  through  much  of  Rumer  Godden’s 
work  (Take  Three  Tenses  IBRD  19**61,  China 
Court  [BRD  1961]).” 

Harper  232:103  Je  ’66  180w 

Horn  Bk  42:730  D  ’66  90w 
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GODDEN,  JON — Continued 

Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2325  My  1  '66  140w 
Library  J  91:5264  O  15  '66  lOOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:440  S  23  6b  150w 

“If,  here  and  there,  Jon  and  Rumer  Godden 
have  pinched  in  or  bellied  out  the  truth,  we 
can  be  sure  it  was  their  art  in  telling  it  that 
demanded  the  alteration.  For  theirs  is  un¬ 
questionably  an  honest  as  well  as  a  radiantly 
evocative  book.  .  .  .  [It]  is  actually  a  many- 
storied  edifice  in  which  the  authors  move 
lightly  but  purposefully.  ...  It  reaches  down 
into  the  deep  rivalry  and  tension  between  the 
two  sisters  and  the  well-springs  of  creative 
instincts  which  bubbled  out  in  both  of  them, 
even  at  that  early  age.  Here,  too,  is  a  pan¬ 
oramic  view  of  the  Tndia  they  knew  and  loved. 
Implicitly,  and  most  important,  it  is  also  a 
book  about  an  education  for  life.  .  .  .  [A] 

uniquely  meaningful  and  lovely  fruit  of  .  .  . 
two  minds.’’  Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Je  12  ’66  1300w 
New  Yorker  42:118  S  3  ’66  140w 
Newsweek  68:94  J1  11  ’66  50Uw 


Reviewed  by  G.  Parthasarathi 
Sat  R  49:58  J1  23  ’66  950w 
“[This  book]  gives  us  [the  opportunity]  to 
have  a  look  at  the  raw  material  Miss  Rumer 
Godden  worked  on  when  writing  her  short, 
best-known,  perhaps  best-loved,  novel  so  far. 
The  River  IBRD  1964],  .  .  .  Memories  of  The 
River  are  rooted  as  deeply  in  Jean  Renoir’s 
film  as  in  Rumer  Godclen’s  fiction.  ...  It  is 
this  correlation  between  fiction,  film  and  fact 
that  lends  [the  book]  a  dimension  which  per¬ 
haps  it  lacks,  looked  at  simply  as  a  book. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  possible  to  say  where  Rumer 
begins  and  Jon  leaves  off.  Technically,  there¬ 
fore  it  seems  to  be  a  brilliant  collaboration,  but 
the  brilliance  is  offset  by  the  dullness  that 
creeps  into  any  text  that  lacks  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  a  single  creating  personality.” 

TLS  p699  Ag  4  ’66  600w 


GODDEN,  RUMER,  .it.  auth.  Two  under  the 
Indian  sun.  See  Godden,  J. 


GODECHOT.  JACQUES.  France  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1770- 
1799:  tr.  by  Herbert  H.  Eowen.  279p  $6.95 
Free  press 

940.2  France — History — Revolution — 1789- 

1799.  Europe — History — 1789-1900.  History. 

Modern — 18th  century  65-16268 

The  author  is  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Toulouse.  His  thesis  is  “that 
the  revolutionary  movements  which  swept  over 
half  of  Europe  and  the  European  colonized  part 
of  America  arose  from  identical  general  causes 
and  formed  a  single  ‘Atlantic  Revolution’  in 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  ‘an  infinitely 
greater  significance’  than  that  of  any  other 
country.”  (Choice)  Published  in  1963  as  Les 
Revolutions,  1770-1799.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Palmer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1361  J1  ’66  500w 
“[The  author]  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  leading 
world  specialists  of  the  French  Revolution. 
.  .  •  [This  book]  appears  to  be  a  translation  of 
the  introduction  to  ibis]  bibliographical  manual 

m  the  ‘Nouvelle  Clio’  series . [Tt]  is  a 

clear  exposition  of  a  provocative  thesis  which 
deserves  further  elaboration  in  regions  outside 
of  ‘la  Grande  Nation.’  The  book  also  includes 
an  excellent  select  bibliography  compiled  by 
John  M.  Cammett.”  Robert  Forster 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:213  Mr  ’66  550w 
“An  impressive  demonstration  of  scholarly 
synthesis.  .  .  .  The  material  is  logically 

organized  and  expressed  in  a  clear  and  lucicl 
style  which  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  any¬ 
thing  in  Rowen’s  excellent  translation.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  it  has  no  maps  or  illustrations,  the 
book  should  prove  extremely  useful  for  under¬ 
graduates  and  rewarding  even  for  specialists.” 
Choice  2:894  F  ’66  lfiOw 


GOpOFF.  J.  J..  ]t.  auth. 
Kite?  See  Longstreet.  S. 


Remember  William 


GOERNER,  FRED.  The  search 
hart.  326p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  Earhart,  Amelia 


for  Amelia  Ear- 
66-23412 


Amelia  Earhart  and  navigator  Fred  Noonai 
msappeared  on  their  round  the  world  fligh 
m  1937.  The  author  believes  that  they  were  oi 


a  reconnaissance  mission  over  Japanese  man¬ 
dated  islands.  This  book  “is  the  chronological 
story  of  the  six-year,  1960-66,  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
the  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers,  the  San 
Mateo  Times,  and  Associated  Press  into  a 
mystery  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1937, 
and  it  is  the  story  of  my  own  personal  involve¬ 
ment  over  those  six  years.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


“This  account  is  an  absorbing  detective  story, 
except  that  the  usual  gimmicks— false  clues  and 
official  opposition  which  popular  writers  think 
up  to  make  things  more  difficult — really  hap¬ 
pened  here.  In  this  story  the  tension  mounts 
until  it  is  almost  unbearable.  At  the  last,  the 
great  discovery  seems  about  to  break;  but, 
with  infuriating  regularity,  the  highly  placed 
officers,  who  knew  the  truth  and  had  promised 
cooperation,  backed  down.  .  .  .  The  world  still 
awaits  the  full  story.  [Amelia  Earhart’ s]  mem¬ 
ory  deserves  the  recognition  that  is  due  for 
‘service  beyond  the  call  of  duty.’  That  is  the 
real  purpose  of  this  book.  But  the  story  will 
more  than  repay  reading,  for  its  own  sake. 
The  reader  will  feel  himself  'involved  in 
Amelia  Earhart’  as  did  Fred  Goemer.”  Ambrose 

Best  Sell  26:216  S  15  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:4656  O  1  ’66  210w 
Library  J  91:6219  D  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  2  ’66  180w 


“Fred  Goerner,  a  San  Francisco  radio  news¬ 
caster,  .  .  .  has  caught  up  with  what  he  is 
convinced  is  the  answer  [to  Amelia  Earhart’s 
disappearance].  Obviously,  if  Earhart  simply 
died  in  a  plane  accident,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  book.  By  stitching  surmise  to  fact, 
Goerner  makes  a  book  that  barely  hangs  to¬ 
gether.  ...  If  Goerner’ s  story  is  correct,  why 
is  it  that  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Japanese 
government  will  confirm  it?  .  .  .  Along  the  way, 
Goerner  does  infect  the  reader  with  some  nag¬ 
ging  points.  .  .  .  [But  those]  who  take 

Goerner’s  word  for  everything  will  have  to  take 
it  on  faith.” 

Time  88:121  S  16  ’66  1150w 


GOETZMANN,  WILLIAM  H.  Exploration  and 
empire:  the  explorer  and  the  scientist  in  the 
winning  of  the  American  West.  656p  il  maps 
$10  Knopf 

978  The  West — Discovery  and  exploration 

65-11123 

“Beginning  with  the  return  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  ending  with  the  retirement  of  John 
Wesley  Powell  from  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  the  book  focuses  on  exploration 
as  an  important  cultural  activity  and  seeks  to 
relate  the  works  of  the  explorers  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  economic,  and  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  America  as  a  whole.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:846  N  '66  140w 
“[The]  survey  focuses  attention  on  the  logi¬ 
cal  steps  between  carefully  planned  expeditions 
and  the  establishment  of  fur  trading,  mining, 
railroad,  and  other  successive  empires.  It 
shows  how  the  maps,  drawings,  and  notes  of 
early  explorers  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
development  of  the  West,  as  well  as  in  progress 
in  the  East.  It  shows  the  influence  of  the 
explorer  on  political  and  economic  thinking 
and  gives  something  of  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  complex  forces  affecting  exploration  and 
those  who  benefited  from  it.”  Kenneth  Hufford 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  10  ’66 
450w 

“Routes  of  travel  and  principal  contributions 
are  carefully  explained.  The  narrative  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  result  of  extensive  research  told 
in  clear  and  appealing  language.  The  bib¬ 
liography  is  integrated  with  footnotes  rather 
than  as  an  appendix.  A  separate  note  on 
sources  lists  collections  on  original  material. 
A  thorough  American  history  such  as  this  book 
has  a  place  in  public  and  academic  libraries 
of  any  size.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:1889  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:3556  J1  ’66  60w  [YA] 

“The  power  generated  by  governmental  pro¬ 
gramming  becomes  evident  through  Mr.  Goetz- 
mann’s  contrast  of  American  with  British  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  Far  West.  .  .  .  [The  sole  con¬ 
cern  of  the  British]  was  commercial  [whereas] 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  instructed  by  their 
Government  to  collect  information  .  .  that 
might  affect  future  settlement  .  .  .  American 
exploration  oriented  toward  a  'specific  goal  be- 
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Caine  in  short,  what  Mr.  Goetzmanns’  title 
suggests:  an  arm  of  empire.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
has  absorbed  his  materials  thoroughly  and 
organized  them  firmly,  the  latter  virtue  mar¬ 
velously  aided  by  numerous  clear  maps.  He 
writes  uncluttered,  nonacademic,  interesting 
and  unpretentious  prose.”  i>avid  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  21  ’66  750w 


GOKHALE,  BALKRISH  N  A  GOVIND. 

Maurya.  194p  $4.95  Twayne 


As  oka 


B  or  92  ASoka.  King  of  Magadha.  India — 
History  66-16125 

“Asoka  (sometimes  Ashoka  Acoka)  ruled 
most  of  the  sub-continent  of  India,  273-232  B.C. 
.  .  .  LThis  study!  is  a  review  of  the  influence 
of  Asoka’s  personal  philosophy  on  his  empire.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Although  somewhat  un critical  in  places,  this 
work  by  the  distinguished  Indian  historian  is 
of  value  because  it  is  the  first  attempt  that 
has  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  veil  of  fact 
and  legend  surrounding  Asoka  in  order  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  person  of  India’s  first  and 
greatest  emperor.  Gokhale  deals  effectively 
with  the  social,  political,  and  religious  factors 
which  influenced  Asoka  and  yet  does  not  lose 
sight  of  his  impact  on  the  culture  of  his  time 
and  on  the  centuries  which  followed.  Contains 
.  .  .  the  author’s  scholarly  translations  of 

Asoka’s  edicts  as  an  appendix.  Preferable  to 
the  work  of  Mookerji,  Thapar,  and  Smith.” 
Choice  3:838  N  ’66  llOw 
“Based  on  original  material,  this  little  book 
has  the  bulk  of  knowledge  of  an  important  era 
of  Indian  history,  religion,  and  art,  mostly 
unfamiliar  to  American  readers.  It  is  for  large 
libraries  and  special  collections.”  Muriel  Weins 
Library  J  91:3938  S  1  ’66  120w 


GOLDBERG,  MIRIAM  L.  The  effects  of  ability 
grouping  [by!  Miriam  L.  Goldberg.  A.  Harry 
Passow  land!  Joseph  Justman.  254p  $7 

Teachers  college 

371.2  Ability  grouping  in  education  65-22442 
The  report  of  an  experiment  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lin- 
coln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation  whose 
findings  show  that  “ability  grouping  per  se 
has  no  important  effect  on  the  academic 
achievement  of  students.  .  .  .  [The  conclusion 
has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  tests  made 
onj  2,219  children,  from  forty-five  elementary 
schools  in  the  greater  New  York  area,  [who] 
were  studied  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendixes  include  instruments  used  in 
the  study  and  related  tables.  Bibliography. 


“An  excellent  report  [which]  .  .  .  carries 
with  it  the  authority  of  three  well-known 
educators  who  participated  in  the  study  itself. 
The  excellence  of  the  experimentation  was 
marred  somewhat  by  its  brevity  since  it  fol¬ 
lowed  its  cases  through  only  two  years  of 
their  school  life.  .  .  .  The  major  conclusion 
presented  is  that  ability  grouping  is  effective 
only  when  the  curriculum  (differentiation  and 
appropriate  selection  of  content)  is  modified 
in  relation  to  the  groupings.  Skilled  teachers 
in  good  schools  have  known  this  and  practiced 
it  for  many  years.  The  book  will  have  value 
for  the  layman  and  for  school  personnel  who 
still  think  that  ability  grouping  per  se  is  the 
solution  for  education's  ills.”  J.  C.  MacCamp- 
bell 

Library  J  91:4944  O  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49 :86  S  17  ’66  lOOOw 


GOLDBLATT,  BURT,  jt.  auth.  Portrait  of 
Carnegie  Hall.  See  Cron,  T.  O. 


GOLDBERG,  ARTHUR  J.  The  defenses  of  free¬ 
dom;  the  public  papers  of  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg;  ed.  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  342p 
$6.95  Harper 

340  Law- U.S.  66-13911 

“This  is  a  collection  of  major  addresses  and 
writings  by  the  present  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  drawn  from  speeches  to 
various  institutions  and  groups,  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles,  judicial  opinions.  It  covers  a  good  many 
constitutional  problems,  issues  of  domestic  and 
international  peace,  of  education  and  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  modern  technology  on  society.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  50w 


“While  equality  is  the  cornerstone  of  democ¬ 
racy,  education,  [the  author]  feels,  should 
prepare  the  ground  for  it.  Freedom,  he 
stresses,  is  everyone’s  concern  and  is  best  se¬ 
cured  if  the  individual  remembers  the  need  for 
his  own  contribution  to  it.  This  is  the  recur¬ 
rent  theme  and  the  constant  emphasis  through¬ 
out  these  papers,  which  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  public,  university,  college,  and  so¬ 
cial  science  libraries.”  R.  H.  Heimanson 
Library  J  91:2S63  Je  1  ’66  150w 


"This  collection  .  .  .  provides  a  graphic  in¬ 
dication  of  the  continuity  of  the  essential 
viewpoint  that  has  enabled  this  Chicago- born 
son  of  a  Russian  peddler  to  function  with 
such  remarkable  effectiveness  as  a  seeker  after 
harmony  in  labor,  in  race  relations  and  now 
in  a  fevered,  strife-torn  world.  .  .  .  All  the 
ingenuity  applied  by  his  talented  collaborator, 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  to  hold  down  repe¬ 
tition  has  failed  to  banish  either  ponderous¬ 
ness  or  an  occasional  drift  into  sanctimoni¬ 
ous  platitudes.  But  .  .  .  the  book’s  most  sig¬ 
nificant  lack  .  .  stems  from  the  impossibility 
of  putting  into  a  speech  or  a  judicial  decision 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  distinctive 
talents  as  negotiator  and  manipulator  that 
have  been  far  more  instrumental  in  Goldberg’s 
success  than  his  oratorical  prowess. 

What  the  book  does  do  is  to  provide  a  val¬ 
uable  reminder  of  some,  sound  Goldberg  prin¬ 
ciples  of  social  responsibility  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations.  .  .  .  Equally  important,  the 
collection  will  introduce  most  Americans  to 
the  substantial  and  underappreciated  contri¬ 
bution  Goldberg  made  to  the  evolution  .of 
legal  respect  for  individual  rights  in  his  brief 
period  in  the  Supreme  Court.”  A.  H.  Raskin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  10  '66  1650w 


Reviewed  by  Roger  Baldwin 

Sat  R  49:26  Ag  6  ’66  500w 


GOLDEN,  HARRY.  Ess.  ess,  mein  kindt  (eat, 
eat,  my  child).  320p  $5.95  Putnam 
917.3  U.S. —Civilization  66-28785 

A  collection  of  short  essays  by  the  author  of 
Only  in  America  (BRD  1958).  More  than  half  of 
these  items  were  written  especially  for  this 
book.  The  remainder  were  previously  published 
in  Harry  Golden’s  syndicated  newspaper  col¬ 
umn;  The  Carolina  Israelite;  Esquire  and  other 
publications. 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  26:303  N  15  ’66  360w 
Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  30w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 
7uw 

“Once  again  Harry  Golden  loads  his  literary 
blunderbuss  and  lets  fly  at  everything  in  sight 
as  well  as  a  few  items  which  can  only  be  seen 
through  the  nostalgic  eyes  of  an  incurable 
romantic.  Even  the  title  carries  the  deeper 
feeling  of  the  love  which  an  East-side  mother 
has  for  her  child  as  well  as  her  hope  of  sur¬ 
vival  in  the  man-made  jungle  in  which  they 
live.  Golden  constantly  looks  at  old  problems 
from  a  unique  point  of  view.  .  .  .  [This  collec¬ 
tion]  has  the  same  conversational  tone  which 
Golden  has  made  so  familiar  on  T.V.  An  amus¬ 
ing  and  informative  book.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 
Library  J  91:4972  O  15  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Golden  glories  in  his  Jewish  culture, 
yet  is  at  home  in  all  our  cultures.  Since  his 
first  national  success  with  ‘Only  in  America,’ 
he  may  have  grown  more  serious.  ...  In 
short,  when  Mr.  Golden  feels  serious  he  writes 
seriously.  He  is  up  toi  his  ears  in  causes  that 
may  injure  him  financially.  He  is  tolerant  of 
everything  but  intolerance.  Courage  and  in¬ 
sight  are  his  stock  in  trade,.  He  may  be  more 
bitter  that  he  was,  but  he  keeps  his  sense  of 
humor.  .  .  .  One  still  isn’t  sure  whether  he  is 
a  Carolinian  or  an  only  half-transplanted  New 
Yorker.  No  doubt  he  is  both.  He  is  also  a 
Yankee  in  the  good  tradition — and  a  com¬ 
mentator  helpful  to  have  around.”  R.  L.  Duf- 
fus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  D  11  '66  120w 
“Another  collection  of  Goldenisms  isn’t  a 
book,  however.  Books  are  meals,  and  good  ones 
are  feasts.  Golden’s  latest  collections  of  para¬ 
graphs  and  short  articles  from  his  popular 
newspaper  column  are,  rather,  an  appetizing 
nosherei.  ...  It  isn’t  a  meal,  but  it’s  good  and 
tasty.  This  new  collection  follows  the  original 
Golden  recipe.  A  little  wisdom,  a  pinch  of  wit, 
a  spice  of  laughter,  nostalgia  to  taste,  and  a 
little  pepper  for  tang.  Unlike  too  many  other 
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GOLDEN,  HARRY— Continued 
columnists,  Mr.  Golden  isn’t  afraid  to  take  an 
unpopular  or  controversial  stand.  He  may  try 
to  serve  his  principles  in  a  more  acceptable 
way,  but  he  won’t  bend  them  to  please  his 
audience.”  Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  49:64  IS!  12  ’66  800w 


GOLDENBERG,  BORIS.  The  Cuban  revolution 
and  Latin  America.  376p  $8  Praeger 

320.98  Cuba — History.  Latin  America — 
Social  conditions.  Communism — Latin 
America  65-14179 

The  author  describes  ‘‘the  structure  of  the 
Cuban  economy  and  society;  and  the  role  of 
the  Communist  Party  before  1959;  .  .  .  Castro’s 
triumph  over  Batista’s  disorganized  army;  the 
establishment  of  a  Communist  system  in 
Cuba;  and  the  development,  achievements, 
and  failures  of  the  revolutionary  government. 
He  also  describes  Cuba’s  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.K.,  and  ttie  gene¬ 
sis  of  the  missile  crisis  of  1962.  Finally,  Mr. 
Goldenberg  considers  the  impact  of  Castro  on 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  democratic  solution  to  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  crisis  in  the  light  of  the  Cuban  ex¬ 
perience.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  heart  and  soul  of  this  stimulating, 
highly  informative,  and,  in  some  respects, 
troubling  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  author’s 
discussion  of  the  Cuban  revolution  itself  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  the  Cuban  people  and 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  conflicts  and 
contradictions,  the  errors  of  judgment  .  .  .  and 
the  marked  change  in  the  warp  and  woof  of 
Cuban  society  that  occurred  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  new  era  are  carefully  de¬ 
scribed,  analyzed,  and  evaluated.  By  and  large 
this  volume  will  prove  of  great  use  to  future 
students  of  these  problems  because  of  the 
insights  it  provides,  yet  one  must  approach 
the  discussion  with  some  caution.”  L.  G.  Kahle 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:163  Mr  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Lowry  Nelson 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:167  S  ‘66  600w 
“This  perceptive  commentary  about  Castro¬ 
ism’s  impact  on  a  watchful  Latin  America  is 
now  the  best  evaluation  of  the  Cuban  Revolu¬ 
tion  for  the  undergraduate.  Goldenberg  ...  is 
not  as  clever  as  Draper  (Castroism.  Theory 
and  Practice,  BRD  1965)  in  analyzing,  within 
the  framework  of  Communist  tenets,  the 

uniqueness  of  this  Caribbean  upheaval,  nor 
does  he  display  the  literary  skill  and  ideolog¬ 
ical  polemic  of  other  less  dispassionate  spe¬ 

cialists.  But  he  provides  the  puzzled  student 
with  a  clearer  focus  on  modern  Hispanic 
American  revolutions.  .  .  .  [He  summarizes] 
five  related  revolutions  (Mexico,  Bolivia, 

Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Argentina),  and 

[places]  the  Cuban  Revolution  in  perspective 
as  the  logical  culmination  of  political  un¬ 
rest.  .  .  .  Clearly  written,  logically  organized, 
replete  with  valuable  footnotes  .  .  .  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  concise  interpretation.” 

Choice  2:822  Ja  ’66  180w 


GOLDIN,  AUGUSTA.  Salt;  il.  by  Robert  Galster. 
unp  $2.95  Crowell 

553  Salt — Juvenile  literature  65-18696 

This  book  on  “the  chemistry  of  salt  and  salt 
mining  [includes]  experiments  young  children 
can  perform  to  grow  salt  crystals  and  make 
salt  solutions.”  (Library  J)  "Ages  five  to  eight.” 
(Sat  R) 


“[This  book  contains]  an  amazing  amount  of 
information.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  properties  of  the  mineral  rather  than  on 
the  mining  of  salt.  By  far  the  simplest  of  the 
recent  books  we  have  had  on  this  subject,  it 
also  stresses  the  scientific  properties  of  salt 
to  a  greater  extent.  This  book  will  arouse 
children’s  interest.  Illustrations  by  Robert 
Galster  are  bold  and  clear.”  C.  B.  Gilbert 
Library  J  91:2198  Ap  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  S  17  ’66  70w 


GOLDING,  ARTHUR,  tr.  Ovid’s  metamor¬ 
phoses.  See  Ovid 


GOLDING,  WILLIAM.  The  hot  gates,  and 
other  occasional  pieces.  175p  $3.95  Harcourt 
824  66-12363 

The  author  “has  divided  his  papers  into  sec¬ 
tions  entitled  ‘People  and  Places’,  ‘Books’, 
‘Westward  Look.’  (chiefly  travel  and  impres¬ 


sions  of  America)  .  .  .  and  ‘Caught  in  a  Bush’, 
which  includes  .  .  .  fragments  of  autobiog¬ 
raphy.”  (TLS)  Some  articles  have  appeared 
in  The  Spectator,  Holiday,  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement  and  The  Listener. 


Reviewed  by  Brendan  Connolly 

America  114:560  Ap  16  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  26:4  Ap  1  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  27  ’66  1150w 
“Godding  has  never  lost  the  sense  of  a  rich, 
irrational,  sometimes  terrifying,  always  incom¬ 
prehensible  darkness  surrounding  the  light  our 
science  and  our  logic  bring.  .  .  .  Corollary  to 
his  belief  that  we  stand  in  a  chaos  not  finally 
knowable  is  his  belief,  manifested  here  as  it 
was  in  Lord  of  the  Flies',  in  original  sin,  man’s 
fundamental  urge  to  yield  to  dark  impulses 
and  to  destroy.  The  language  of  The  Hot 
Gates  is  flexible.  imaginative,  emotionally 
precise,  the  metaphysics  strict.” 

Choice  3:519  S  ’66  160w 


"[These  pieces]  bring  to  mind  the  heyday 
of  the  familiar  essay  and  prove,  if,  indeed, 
additional  proof  were  necessary,  that  William 
Golding’s  taste  for  the  unusual,  his  ability  to 
sustain  a  mood,  and  his  striking  originality 
rank  him  with  the  masters  of  this  genre.  Here 
is  rich  variety:  the  superbly  evocative  title 
piece  on  a  sentimental  journey  to  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae;  chapters  on  the  imbecility  of 
men’s  fashions  and.  other  masculine  crosses; 
the  achievement  of  Copernicus,  and  the  perils 
of  the  English  Channel;  explanatory  comments 
on  The  Lord  of  the  Flies  [BRD  1955] ;  and 
descriptions  of  a  jet  flight  across  America  and 
a  writer’s  introduction  to  an  American  Uni¬ 
versity  phenomenon,  the  creative  writing 
course.  .  .  .  [The  collection]  is  fresh,  absorb¬ 
ing — and  highly  recommended  for  all  library 
collections.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:1226  Mr  1  ’66  170w 


Library  J  91:3556  J1  ’66  80w  [TA] 
“[This]  is  ‘as  it  were  an  after-dinner  sleep’, 
with  William  Golding  as  a  middle-aged  man 
in  a.  dry  month.  Dry,  because  his  talents 
simply  are  not  for  those  matters  which  aptly 
fashion  themselves  into  ‘occasional  pieces . 
...  Just  occasionally  something  from  the 
world  of  the  novel  brings  life  with  it.  .  .  .  Mr 
Golding  s  imagination  is  kindled  by  fantasy  as 
it  hardly  is  by  fact.  .  .  .  Sententious,  over¬ 
written,  trivial  and  lumpishly  jocose,  much  of 
this  volume  stands  to  the  novels  as  did  that 
inept  play  The  Brass  Butterfly.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  without  Alastair  Sim  to  mug  it.” 
Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  70:699  N  5  ’65  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Weintraub 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  27  ’66  800w 
“  [These  essays]  are  never  thin,  and  scarcely 
ever  repetitive.  A  few,  indeed,  could  be  called 
important,  for  autobiography  plays  its  part, 
and  so  does  exposition  about  one  of  [the  au¬ 
thors!  books,  and  frank  contempt  towards 
another. 

TLS  p972  N  4  ’65  700w 


Va  Q  R  42:cii  summer  ’66  lOOw 


GOLDMAN,  ALBERT.  The  mine  &  the  mint; 
sources  for  the  writings  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey.  206p  $5.95  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
824  De  Quincey,  Thomas  65-13063 

This  study  ‘.‘considers  the  sources  of  De 
t!li1,ncey  3  original  writings  and  concludes 
that  the  majority.  .  .  were  ‘borrowed,’  usually 
without  acknowledgment.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Goldman] 
°?tfs  roi?  sources,  tips'  the  original  mate- 
rm.V.r  £v?c  .  follows  with  De  Quincey’s  version.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  about  60  per  cent  of  DeQuincey’s  essays 
were  adaptations  from  unacknowledged8  or  dis¬ 
honestly  acknowledged  sources.  .  .  .  [He]  goes 
to  show  that  DeQufncey’s  dishonest  clSms 
of  presenting  m  one  case  something  entirely 
novel  and  in  another  something  entirely  factual 
were  not  those  of  a  scheming  journalist  W 
were  instead  the  workings  of  private  fahtasv 
aroused  by  the  situation  of  writing  for  a 
popular  audience.  In  demolishing  DeQuincey’t 
Pretensions  to  vast,  scholarship,  this  study 
drastically  alters  his  reputation  randl 

tive^writei^  °  an  ‘ lma^a- 

izing  ^scholar’  iike  hisd™ubject;  ^  &  fftoo 
xarh-b  %n,, aut^entic  scholar  who  writes 

d!  j.  Gordon  0f  h®  contemPorary  in  his  bones  ” 
Nation  202:433  Ap  11  >66  850w 
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In  a  crisply  written  study  which  generates 
some  of  the  excitement  of  a  whodunit,  [the 
author]  demonstrates  that  De  Quincey’s  repu¬ 
tation  was  not  fully  justified.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  13  ’66  130w 


GOLDMAN,  ARNOLD.  The  Joyce  paradox;  form 
and  freedom  in  his  fiction.  180p  $4.95  North¬ 
western  univ.  press 

823  Joyce,  James  65-24632 

‘‘In  this  book  philosophic  and  literary  princi¬ 
ples  are  discussed  embracing  Aristotle,  Aquinas 
and  St.  Augustine  through  Shakespeare,  Spenser 
and  Milton,  to  Ibsen,  Kierkegaard,  Freud,  Jung, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Hemingway,  Dos  Bassos  and 
James  T.  Farrell.  .  .  .  Six  chapters  explore 
Joyce’s  controversial  techniques  for  character 
development,  his  treatment  of  time  sequence, 
and  other  topics  on  which  critics  disagree.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


‘  The  rising  tide  of  books  and  articles  on 
James  Joyce’s  writings  threatens  to  engulf 
similar  books  and  articles  on  G.  B.  Shaw.  Thle 
obscurity  of  much  of  Joyce  makes  this  the 
more  remarkable,  but  also  attracts  the  more 
serious  and  profound  scholarship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gold¬ 
man  writes  with  authority  and  broad  under¬ 
standing,  but  many  passages  will  be  clearer 
to  the  informed  specialist  than  to  anyone  else.” 
F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:5400  N  1  ’66  130w 
“There  is  a  lot  of  dispensable  matter  in  Mr 
Goldman’s  book,  particularly  the  argument  with 
other  critics  and  the  Kierkegaardian  analysis. 
.  .  .  What  Mr  Goldman  himself  offers,  distinct 
from  Kierkegaard  and  a  flotilla  of  modern 
critics,  is  an  extremely  perceptive  account  of 
Ulysses  as  forcing  us  ‘to  keep  separate  the 
way  it  talks  about  things  and  the  things  it  is 
talking  about.’  ....  I  have  two  minor  quarrels 
with  Mr  Goldman’s  splendid  book.  I  do  not 
think  the  polarity  of  Stephen  and  Bloom  is  as 
complete,  or  as  secure,  as  he  implies  .  .  .  [and] 
I  would  also  go  further  than  Mr  Goldman  in 
marking  the  gap  between  style  and  ‘the  postu¬ 
lated  human  action’  in  Ulysses.”  Denis  Donog- 
hue 

New  Statesman  72:400  S  16  '66  370w 


GOLDMAN,  JAMES.  Waldorf.  248p  $4.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

65-19635 

The  site  of  this  novel  “is  Puerto  Crisco,  a 
forgotten  village  in  Costa  Rica  where  the 
agents  of  five  countries  (at  least)  are  trying 
to  kidnap  a  fugitive  Latin  dictator.  The  only 
nonaffiliated  male  in  Puerto  Crisco  is  .  .  , 
Waldorf  Appleton,  who  has  come  out  from 
New  York  to  escape  wife  and  mother,  to  paint 
and  to  look  up  another  painter,  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  troubled  lady  genius  named  Hannah 
Grauer.  .  .  .  [Waldorf  is  mistaken  by  the 
agents]  for  a  colleague  of  exceptional  dupli¬ 
city.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:4806  N  1  ’65  80w 
“[This]  story  is  preposterous  and  its  ideology 
debatable:  but  so  finished  an  operative  is  Mr. 
Goldman  that  he  doesn’t  give  the  reader  a 
moment’s  pause  to  reflect  on  narrative  loop¬ 
holes.  Waldorf  is  a  deft  comic  invention  whose 
adventures  delight  the  reader  from  the  moment 
he  stumbles  onstage  until  he  and  Hannah 
make  a  classic  exit  walking  hand  in  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  sun.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  O  31  ’65  210w 


“In  his  first  novel  James  Goldman  creates  one 
great  character — an  ordinary  man  who  be¬ 
comes  so  fed  up  that  he  runs  away  like  a 
frightened  rabbit  from  the  familiar,  inescapable 
life  that  has  destroyed  him.  .  .  .  Generosity, 
kindness,  laughter,  and  inhuman  cruelty  all 
seem  to  look  at  him  out  of  the  same  face,  and 
he  is  sent  spinning  from  one  corner  of  the  ring 
to  the  other  in  a  mad  international  free-for-all 
where  there  are  no  labels  to  identify  anybody 
or  anything.  ...  A  less  skillful  writer  would 
have  made  a  nightmare  out  of  this  tale.  Mr 
Goldman  makes  an  odyssey  of  it — a  cheerful 

odyssey,  taken  all  in  all."  _ _ _ 

New  Yorker  41:243  N  65  190w 
TLS  p421  My  19  ’66  120w 


GOLDMAN,  RICHARD  FRANKO.  Harmony  in 
western  music.  242p  $6.95  Norton 

781.3  Harmony  64-23872 

“The  book  is  concerned  with  harmony  as  a 
kinetic  function.  .  .  .  The  exercises  involve 


the  student  with  analysis  of  literature  and 
with  composition.”  (Choice) 


“Goldman,  distinguished  composer,  conduc¬ 
tor,  essayist,  and  teacher,  has  achieved  a 
goal  long  sought  by  practical  musicians  with 
an  interest  in  music  theory:  a  harmony  text 
which  manifestly  draws  its  conclusions  directly 
from  a  perceptive  analysis  of  representative 
compositions  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries, 
from  Bach  through  Wagner.  .  .  .  The  appendix 
consists  of  20  examples  of  illustrative  com¬ 
positions,  each  With  appropriate  comments  by 
the  author.  .  .  .  Such  topics  as  ‘Ambiguity  and 
Considerations  of  Time’;  ‘Equivocal  and  Un¬ 
equivocal  Chords’;  ‘Tonality  and  Time-Span’ 
should  have  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity  of  the  music  student. 
Highly  recommended  as  a  text  and  reference 
work  for  any  serious  music  student.” 

Choice  2:778  Ja  ’66  170w 
“An  unusual  text  on  traditional  harmony, 
this  is  not  only  for  the  college-level  student 
of  ability  and  background  .  .  .  but  also  for 
the  knowledgeable  reader  who  is  interested 
in  understanding  the  importance  of  the 
‘principles  of  tonal  harmony  as  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  accomplishments  of  Western 
art’  and  grasping  its  syntax  and  the  theory 
behind  it.  .  .  .  This  is  the  best  answer  I  know 
of  to  young  students  who  would  leap  into 
current  composing  vogues  without  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  heritage  of  the  past.”  C.  K.  Miller 

Library  J  90:2265  My  16  ’65  160w 


GOLDSCH El DER,  LUDWIG,  ed.  Michelangelo 
drawings  [2d  ed].  See  Michelangelo  Buonar¬ 
roti 


GOLDSCHMIDT,  WALTER.  Comparative  func¬ 
tionalism:  an  essay  in  anthropological  theory. 
149p  $3.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

572  Ethnology  66-14412 

The  author  of  Man’s  Way  (BRD  I960)  calls 
“for  a  new  approach  to  anthropological  in¬ 
quiry.  .  .  .  Only  by  formulating  theories  of  the 
necessary  elements  in  a  social  order,  taking 
into  account  the  psychobiological  nature  of 
man  and  the  diverse  ecological  settings  of 
society,  and  by  testing  these  theories  against 
the  data  of  ethnology  will  it  be  possible  to 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  human  con¬ 
dition.  Social  systems  perform  functions  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  human  needs.  The  focus  of  at¬ 
tention  must  therefore  be  upon  the  functional 
performance  of  social  systems  rather  than,  as 
in  the  past,  upon  the  social  institutions  them¬ 
selves.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“[This  is]  a  slender  essay  apparently  aimed 
at  suggesting  how  anthropologists  might  go 
about  constructing  a  model  of  human  behavior 
from  which  can  be  derived  the  functions — 
rather  than  ‘institutions’ — which  Goldschmidt 
wants  us  to  compare.  On  the  basis  of  several 
readings  of  the  book,  I  am  able  to  find  little 
that  is  new,  some  that  is  misleading  and 
much  that  is  simply  banal.”  R.  J.  Smith 
Ann  Am  Acad  368:231  N  ’66  490w 


“This  essay  is  a  stimulating  contribution 
.  .  .  even  if  it  does  not  make  all  further  de¬ 
bates  superfluous.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:958  F  15  ’66  190w 
“Goldschmidt  explicitly  takes  Malinowski’s 
1926  position  as  his  point  of  departure,  but  he 
never  mentions  the  later  publication  [A  Sci¬ 
entific  Theory  of  Culture  and  Other  Essays, 
BRD  1944].  This  is  very  odd,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  Goldschmidt’s  general  thesis  is  barely 
distinguishable  from  Malinowski’s.  .  .  .  Mal¬ 
inowski’s  functionalism  was  justly  critized  for 
its  subjectivity.  .  .  .  The  ‘functions’  which 

Goldschmidt  is  discussing  seem  equally  im¬ 
pressionistic.  And  the  whole  argument  is  up  in 
the  air:  we  never  come  to  any  real  ethno¬ 
graphic  meat.”  Edmund  Leach  „  „„„ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:14  My  26  ’66  1700w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Murphy 

Science  154:874  N  18  ’66  1200w 


GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER.  Collected  works;  ed. 
by  Arthur  Friedman.  5v  $53.80  Oxford 
828  66-70092 

This  edition  contains  “The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  The  Good-Natured  Man.  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  the  essays,  the  poems  [including] 
The  Deserted  Village  and  The  Traveller  [and 
the  biographies].”  (N  Y  Rev  of  Books)  Index. 


“A  scholarly  edition  of  [Goldsmith’s]  collected 
works.  bibUographically  exhaustive  hud  rich  in 
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GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER — Continued 
footnotes,  gives  us  the  chance  of  rescuing  Gold¬ 
smith  from  Eng.  lit.  and  of  seeing  what  was 
behind  his  famous  simplicity  and  grace.  .  .  • 
There  can  be  no  more,  misleading  model,  for 
the  simple  style  of  writing.  In  Goldsmith  s 
case,  the  man  is  the  style.  .  .  .  The  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  reviews  and  essays  he  produced  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  he  gobbled  up 
what  he  read  as  a  traveller  devours  what  he 
sees,  and  forgot  it  at  once.  He  was  notorious¬ 
ly  inaccurate.  He  could  retain  nothing.  But  he 
knew  where  to  look.  His  essays  and  reviews 
are  still  very  readable  because  he  had  an 
astonishing  gift  for  simplifying  the  gist  of 

books-  r^-wSstatets<mant  71:427  Mr  25  ’66  2000W 

“The  quality  of  Mr.  Friedman’s  textual  work 
is  impressive.  He  normally  takes  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  as  his  copy-text  .  .  .  and  he  introduces 
only  those  readings  of  later  editions  which  he 
oonsiders  authorial.  This  is  excellent.  Again, 
he  has  a  very  large  Index  which  gives  most  pi 
the  cross-references.  The  editorial  comment,  is 
always  brief  and  sometimes  curt  to  the  point 
of  silence.  Many  details  which  would  be  dark, 
I  think  to  the  general  reader  are  left  in  that 
condition.  ...  I  cannot  recall  a  historian  of 
the  novel  who  has  given  [The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field]  more  than  passing  mention  on  his  way  to 
sterner  stuff.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  remark¬ 
able  book.  Mr.  Friedman  has  edited  it.  inci¬ 
dentally,  with  notable  resource.”  Denis 
Donoghue  y  Rgv  Qf  Books  6;10  Ap  28  ,g6  2250w 

“Professor  Friedman  rightly  limits  himself 
[to]  .  .  .  ‘The  Miscellaneous  Works’.  These 
five  volumes  do  not  include  the  History  of 
England,  the  Roman  or  Grecian  History,  The 
History  of  the  Earth,  and  Animated  Nature,  or 
other  compilations  of  the  sort.  Nor  does  it  in¬ 
clude  the  longer  translations,  such  as  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  and  Plutarch’s  Lives. 

.  .  .  In  Professor  Friedman  Goldsmith  has 
found  an  excellent  editor.  .  .  .  He  seems  to 
have  established  an  extremely  accurate .  text, 

.  .  .  but  there  is  surely  nothing  to  be  said  for 
his  practice  of  leaving  untranslated  Gold¬ 
smith’s  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin.  Nor 
is  it  only  with  foreign  languages  that  the 
modern  reader  may  stand  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  Will  every  reader  .  .  .  understand 
Lofty's  reference  to  ‘a  jaghire’?” 

TLS  p742  Ag  18  ’66  2350w 


GOLDSTEIN,  DAVID,  ed.  &  tr.  Hebrew  poems 
from  Spain;  in  trod,  tr,  and  notes.  176p  $5.95 
Scbocken 

892  Hebrew  poetry  66-11370 

“A  British  scholar  and  co-editor  of  the  Litt- 
man  Library  of  Jewish  Civilization,  of  which 
this  is  part,  has  selected  and  translated  these 
poems.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  Index 
of  first  Hebrew  words. 


“The  range  of  these  poems,  both  secular  and 
devotional  will  surprise  the  reader  who  im¬ 
agines  all  Hebrew  poetry  before  the  present 
century  to  be  religious:  yet  .  .  .  the  devotional 
poems  .  .  .  have  the  truest  ring.  .  .  .  Although 
Ithe  translator]  has  not  achieved  the  impossible, 
he  has  produced  poems  that  read  well  as  En¬ 
glish  poems  and  give  some  idea  of  the  range 
and  interest  of  the  originals.  The  book  is  well 
introduced  and  unpretentiously  annotated.  Mr. 
Goldstein,  in  short,  has  tackled  a  difficult  task 
extremely  well,  and  I  hope  his  collection  will 
be  widely  read.”  David  Daiches 

Commentary  42:94  N  ’66  ISOOw 

“A  relatively  inaccessible  portion  of  an  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  world  literature  is  here 
given  a  very  good  showcase,  and  it  is  represen¬ 
tative  and  intrinsically  beautiful.  Any  poetry 
which  includes  lines  as  universal  in  appeal  as 
Judah  ha-Levi’s  ‘The  Army  of  Old  Age’  .  .  . 
deserves  wide  reading  today.  Both  the  religious 
and  secular  verse  herein  is  well  suited  to  read¬ 
ers  of  all  faiths.  For  large  public  and  all  aca¬ 
demic  libraries.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91:3739  Ag  ’66  170w 


GOLDSTEIN,  PHILIP.  Triumphs  of  biology; 
il.  by  Howard  S.  Friedman.  304p  $4.95  Double¬ 
day 

574.09  Biology — History  65-12365 

The  author  “has  taken  several  biological  dis¬ 
coveries  and  has  included  passages  of  original 
source  material  which  describe  the  work.  In¬ 
cluded  [are]  Abraham  Trembley’s  account  of 
his  experiments  with  the  hydra;  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments  on  sickle-cell  anemia; 


observations  describing  the  world  of  the  color¬ 
blind;  an  account  of  the  investigation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  heredity;  a  study  in  nature 
which  shows  that  special  treatments  could 
stimulate  unfertilized  eggs  to  develop  without 
the  entrance  of  a  sperm;  and  a  view  of  modern 
genetics  as  seen  through  research  papers  in 
the  fields  of  biochemical  genetics,  bacterial 
genetics,  and  viral  genetics.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex. 


“Goldstein  [is]  an  outstanding  high  school 
biology  teacher  who  is  also  an  experienced 
writer.  .  .  .  [He]  brings  each  topic  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  and  gives  the  reader  an  understanding 
of  the  successive  steps  and  a  feeling  for  the 
accumulative  nature  of  scientific  understanding. 
It  is  written  very  simply  and  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  secondary  school  students.  College 
freshmen  may  well  find  it  interesting,  although 
able  students  will  regard  the  style  as  a  bit 
juvenile.  Students  beyond  the  freshman  level 
should  be  referred  to  something  more  sophis¬ 
ticated.” 


Choice  3:328  Je  ’66  180w  [YA] 


“Philip  Goldstein  has  written  a  well  docu¬ 
mented  book  which  is  not  only  factual,  but  it 
is  one  that  is  fascinating.  .  .  .  The  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Howard  S.  Friedman  help  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  reading  this  worthwhile  book  and 
it  is  highly  recommended  for  all  collections.” 
M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  90:5290  D  1  ’65  150w 
Library  J  91:1083  F  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


“Goldstein  .  .  .  presents  difficult  concepts 
with  considerable  clarity,  but  [this]  is  not 
for  young  readers,  and  even  the  high  school 
student  will  find  tough  going  in  places.  The 
volume  is  really  a  short  history  of  genetics.” 
K.  K.  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:66  N  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Phylis  and  Philip  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  70w 


GOLDSTEIN.  RICHARD.  1  in  7:  drugs  on 

campus.  234p  $4.95  Walker  &  co. 

616.86  Narcotic  habit.  Students — U.S. 

66-17225 

"  ‘This  book  approaches  the,  question  of  drug 
experimentation  from  two  angles:  by  theme, 
and  campus  by  campus’,  and  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  marijuana.  It  is  based  on  author  in¬ 
terviews  with  police,  administrators  and  stu¬ 
dents.”  (Library  J) 


“While  this  superficial  exploration  is  timed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  widespread  current 
interest  in  drug  experimentation  by  young 
persons  of  college  age  anywhere  in  America, 
it  can  still  serve  usefully  to  enlighten  ignorant 
parents,  and  the  experimentation-ripe  offspring. 
Recommended  weakly  for  public  libraries.  (It 
will  bore  anyone  having  a  previous  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  subject.)”  Harold  Oatfield 
Library  J  91:3753  Ag  ’66  260w 


‘‘[This  book]  is  repetitive  and  annoyingly 
breezy  in  tone,  as  if  the  author  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  must  sound  hip  and  with  it  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  that  line.  .  .  .  [But  it  has]  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  apply  common  sense  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  intelligence  to  an  issue  usually  accorded 
quite  the  opposite  treatment.  .  .  .  The  figure 
one  in  seven — who  mainly  try  marijuana — is 
an  admitted  conjecture  by  a  young  writer  who 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  what  sounds  like  an 
underground  of  students.  ...  I  don’t  think 
it  really  matters  exactly  how  accurate  his  per¬ 
centage  is,  though  it  is  rather  flashy  (and 
misleading)  to  give  a  raw  guess  the  emphasis 
of  a  book's  title.”  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  155:23  S  17  ’66  1250w 


GOLDSTON,  ROBERT.  The  Russian  revolution; 
with  drawings  by  Donald  Carrick,  and  pho¬ 
tographs.  22 4p  $4.50  Bobbs 
947.084  Russia — History — Revolution.  1917- 
1921  66-18601 
In  this  account  the  author  “confines  himself 
to  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  As  major  events,  and  the  aftermath  in  the 
early  1920  s.  ’  (Library  J)  Bibliography  Index 


Best  Sell  26:339  D  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 

“This  is  a  pleasant  surprise — a  literate 
lucid  account  of  the  Russian  Revolution  which 
manages  to  sustain  interest  without  talking 
down  to  its  young  adult  audionc©.  JMCoroover 
it  is  written  with  taste,  impartiality,  and  a 
sense  of  dramatic  values.  Mr.  Goldston 
uses  a  straightforward  narrative  approach  with- 
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out  ficlionizing  key  episodes.  He  emphasizes 
issues  rather  than  personalities,  and  attempts 
to  place  the  Revolution  in  a  realistic  historical 
and  ideological  context.  For  these  solid  virtues, 
and  for  its  readability,  highly  recommended 
for  both  school  and  public  library  purchase  as 
the  most  generally  satisfactory  publication  in 
Its  field.”  Rosemary  Neiswender 

Library  J  91:2704  My  15  ’66  [TA1 
“[The  author]  fixes  [his]  setting  in  space, 
time  and  history,  analyzes  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  political  factors  which  underlay  the 
conflict  and  describes  the  actual  events  of  the 
uprising  with  eloquence  and  restraint.  Goldston’s 
synthesis  of  the  Revolution’s  roots  in  the 
thought  of  Babeuf,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier, 
Owen,  Hegel,  Marx  and  Engel  could  hardly  be 
improved.  .  .  .  While  his  book  is  designed  for 
younger  readers  it  should  find  broad  readership 
among  adults  as  well.  It  is  probably  the  best 
short  summary  on  the  Russian  Revolution  yet 
to  be  produced.  Moreover,  it  is  strikingly  illu¬ 
strated  with  beautiful  wash  drawings  and 
dramatic  photographs,  many  of  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  only  in  works  of  limited  circulation.” 
Harrison  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  N  6  ’66  140w 


GOLDSTON,  ROBERT  C.  The  last  of  Lazarus. 

243p  $4.95  Random  house 

66-12279 

“Professor  “Paul  Webster,  deathly  ill,  sells 
his  body  to  a  research  foundation  for  a  certain 
amount  of  terminal  care,  and  discovers  that 
he  has  brought  himself  an  unusual  major-medi¬ 
cal  plan.  .  .  .  Dr.  Stein  plans  to  kill  him,  then 
bring  him  back  to  life — forever.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl7  J1  10  ’66  200w 
“Neither  the  gargoyles  nor  the  adventures 
suffered  by  Mr.  Goldston’s  far-out  patient  in 
his  fantasy  world  succeed  in  suspending  disbe¬ 
lief  in  the  premise  of  this  novel.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
New  Yorker  42:126  Ag  27  ’66  140w 
“If  it  is  not  a  great  book,  [this]  is  as  good  as 
most  of  the  novels  that  are  reviewed  and  better 
than  many.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  satire  on  doctors,  re¬ 
search  foundations,  education  in  general,  and 
many  foibles  of  contemporary  society.  .  .  . 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  wisecracks  and  many 
amusing  episodes.  .  .  .  The  fable  raises  some 
large  issues  that  Goldston  can  deal  with  only 
superficially,  but  along  the  way  he  is  uncom¬ 
monly  entertaining,  keeps  the  reader  guessing, 
and  gets  in  more  than  one  jab  that  draws 
blood.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:39  Je  4  ’66  130w 
“Goldston’s  book  is  wildly  funny,  somewhat 
in  the  month-old  tradition  of  Gascoyne  [by 
Stanley  Crawford,  BRD  1966],  His  central 
character  narrates  his  predicament  in  language 
that  befps  [his  authorship]  of  “The  Theory  of 
Place  and  Decay — a  work  that  will  one  day 
liberate  mankind  from  the  burden  of  guilt  it 
has  borne  from  thousands  of  years’.  [Professor 
Webster’s]  style  clashes  happily  with  that  of 
Suskind,  the  Chinese- Jewish  lay  social-psychol¬ 
ogist  and  slum  landlord.” 

TLS  p620  J1  14  ’66  250w 


GOLDSTONE,  ADRIAN.  A  bibliography  of 
Arthur  Machen,  by  Adrian  Goldstone  & 
Wesley  Sweetser.  180p  il  $5  Univ.  of  Tex. 
Humanities  res.  center 

016.823  Machen,  Arthur — Bibliography 

65-63475 

Machen  “wrote  creative  works  for  fifty-five 
vears,  from  1881  to  1936.  .  .  .  In  addition  to 
his1  own  books,  translations,  catalogues,  and 
pamphlets,  for  which  he  received  only  slight 
remuneration,  he  worked  on  a  salary  or  space 
rate  for  various  publishers  and  publications 
throughout  his  lifetime:  as  cataloguer,  editor, 
translator,  reporter,  reader,  contributor  and 
columnist.  In  addition,  he  wrote  introductions 
for  and  occasionally  edited  the  works  of 
others.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In  this  bibliography 
select  works  about  Machen  are  also  included. 
Index. 


“Sweetser  wrote  a  doctoral  dissertation  on 
Machen,  and  Goldstone  is  an  eminent  Machen 
collector.  Their  bibliography  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  so  far  and  will  doubtless  be  standard  for 
many  years.  Only  500  copies  have  been  (beau¬ 
tifully)  printed,  as  if  to  confirm  the  notion 


that  Machen  is  an  esoteric  writer.  Still,  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  later  fortunes  of  the 
English  tale  of  terror  must  eventually  delve 
into  ‘The  Great  God  Pan’  and  ‘The  Novel  of 
the  White  Power.’.  .  .  While  not  the  most  basic 
book  for  a  very  small  library,  this  bibliography 
will  be  a  valuable  accession  for  larger  collec¬ 
tions  of  English  literature.” 

Choice  2:760  Ja  ’66  140w 
“Dr.  Sweetser  contributes  a  lucid  and 
balanced  estimate  of  Machen’s  literary  quali¬ 
ties,  and  Mr.  Goldstone  the  Explanations 
and  Acknowledgments.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Goldstone’s 
.  .  .  Explanations  are  almost  impenetrable,  and 
when  penetrated,  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  For  an 
‘unknown  author’  Machen’s  books  often  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  very  large  number  of  subsequent 
editions,  issues  and  impressions.  Machen  thus 
poses  to  the  bibliographer  the  very  acute  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  these  should  be  described  in 
full.  The  present  authors  have  chosen  to  list 
all  appearances  of  a  book  after  the  first  in  the 
shortest  possible  way.  .  .  .  There  are  errors  of 
transcription  and  errors  in  judgement  in 
transcription . [The  book  is]  .  .  .  bal¬ 

lasted  with  much  useful  matter  in  the  form  of 
lists  and  Machen’s  contributions  to  books  and 
periodicals,  and  of  ‘criticism  and  commentary’ 
upon  him.” 

TLS  p232  Mr  17  ’66  650w 


GOLLANCZ,  VICTOR.  The  Ring  at  Bayreuth: 
and  some  thoughts  on  operatic  production; 
with  an  afterword  by  Wieland  Wagner.  121p 
il  $3.50  Dutton 

782.1  Opera  66-70350 

“The  British  publisher,  Victor  Gollancz  .  .  . 
[author  of]  Journey  Towards  Music  [BRD  1965] 

.  .  .  elaborates  on  the  articles  he  wrote 

for  the  Observer  (London)  on  the  1965  perfor- 
mance  of  Wagner’s  Ring  in  Wieland  Wagner’s 
production.  He  also  concerns  himself  with 
current  operatic  production  trends  and  cites 
specific  examples  from  the  work  of  Peter  Hall. 
Zeffirelli  and  von  Karajan.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[Mr.  Gollancz’s]  criticism  is  perceptive  and 
refreshingly  outspoken.  Much  of  it,  however,  is 
oversimplified  and  he  devotes  far  less  attention 
to  the  strengths  than  the  weaknesses  of  those 
under  discussion.  There  are  stimulating'  ideas 
about  opera  production  in  general.  .  .  .  For 
large  music  collections.”  G.  L.  Mayer 
Library  J  91:4666  O  1  '66  90w 
‘‘Sir  Victor  [has]  expanded  his  [newspaper 
articles]  to  ‘the  permanent  principles,  as  I  see 
them,  of  operatic  production.’  To  anyone  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as 
permanent  principles’  of  operatic  production,  a 
high  proportion  of  contemporary  innovation  is 
bound  to  be  disturbing.  .  .  .  The  wonder  is  that, 
despite  Sir  Victor’s  basically  conservative  posi¬ 
tion,  he  did  catch  the  excitement,  the  moments 
of  overwhelming  inspiration  in  Wieland’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  More  than  .that,  Sir  Victor  pays  them 
excited  tribute.  He  is  specific  and  vivid  in  his 
enthusiasms.”  Edward  Downes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  11  ’66  450w 
“This  disquisition  on  operatic  production  is, 
as  the  author  points  out,  a  short  and  an  ego¬ 
tistical  book.  .  .  .  His  strictures  upon  the 
defiance  by  his  grandson  of  Richard’s  explicit 
stage  directions  are  severe — and  soundly  argued 
— and  are  answered  in  a  postscript  by  Wieland 
himself.  The  real  reason  for  the  modern  bare, 
dark,  property-less  production,  is  surely  that 
a  tradition,  however  authentic,  ossifies. 

.  .  .  Wieland  Wagner’s  appeal  to  a  difference 
in  generations  is  poor  aesthetics.  .  .  .  Our 
modern  overproduction  is  a  swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  in  the  right  direction  that  has  gone  too 
far.  Sir  Victor  legitimately  criticizes  Mr  Peter 
Hall  for  his  mounting  of  the  orgy  in  Moses  and 
Aaron,  but  Schoenberg  himself  is  responsible  for 
the  most  specific  instructions  (which  Mr.  Hall 
might  well  have  stylized).” 

TLS  p334  Ap  14  ’66  230w 


GOLLIN,  JAMES.  Pay  now,  die  later;  what’s 
wrong  with  life  insurance;  a  report  on  our 
biggest  and  most  wasteful  industry.  267p  $5.95 
Random  house 

368.3  Insurance,  Life  66-12013 

Mr.  Gollin  “concentrates  on  the  general 
structure  and  administration  of  life  companies, 
emphasizing  particularly  the  .  .  .  manner  in 
which  thousands  of  neophyte  salesmen  are 
recruited  and  discarded  each  year.’’  (Library  J) 

“In  an  interesting,  knowledgeable,  and  some¬ 
times  humorous  fashion  the  author  presents 
.  .  .  the  ills  of  the  industry — the  unethical  and 
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GOLLIN,  JAMES — Continued 
wasteful  use  of  manpower  in  the  sales  field;  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Agency  System;  the  intricate 
methods  through  which  premium  rates  are 
calculated,  always,  of  course,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  insurer  and,  in  his  complaint,  some  30 
per  cent  too  high.  ...  In  addition  to  this 
well-written  expose,  he  makes  a  whole  series 
of  recommendations  for  improvements.  .  .  .  Ev¬ 
ery  insurance  owner  and  [buyer]  should  read 
this  book.”  T.  G.  Sheehan 

Best  Sell  26:264  O  15  ’66  470w 
“Life  insurance  stocks  are  depressed  already, 
and  Gollin’s  book  is  not  quite  forceful  enough 
to  depress  them  further.  .  .  .  An  overdue 
analysis  of  a  $150  billion  enterprise.” 

Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  '66  40w 
“Mr.  Gollin  has  an  M.A.  in  English  from 
Yale,  but  oddly  enough,  was  a  successful  life 
insurance  salesman  for  eight  years.  .  .  .  About 
110,000  life  insurance  salesmen  are  recruited 
each  year;  90,000  quit  within  90  days!  (How's 
that  for  staff  turnover?)  Very  little  consumer 
buying  information  here,  but  this  volume  cer¬ 
tainly  will  elicit  howls  from  public  relations 
departments.  Recommended.”  J.  B.  Woy 
Library  J  91:3407  J1  ’66  150w 
“Laymen  will  And  here  much  that  is  inter¬ 
esting,  some  specific  information  that  may  be 
helpful  (mostly  about  how  to  look  a  salesman 
and  his  policy  straight  in  the  eye)  and  a  few 
largely  irrelevant  generalizations  about  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  investment  policies  and  its  political 
conservatism.  The  author  manages  to  be  relent¬ 
lessly  accusatory  without  rising  into  shrillness; 
While  not  exactly  a  friendly  critic,  he  is  care¬ 
ful  not  to  appear  as  a  scandalmonger.  And 
his  lapses  as  a  reporter  are  minor  compared 
to  the  major  task  of  muckraking  he  set  out 
to  accomplish."  'Mitchel  Levitas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  1  ’67  600w 


GOMME,  AN  DO  R.  Attitudes  to  criticism;  with 
a  pref.  by  Harry  T.  Moore.  176p  $4.50  South¬ 
ern  Ill.  univ.  press 

801  Criticism  66-10057 

This  work  “devotes  one  chapter  to'  each  of 
four  literary  critics,  points  out  differences 
between  them,  views  the  theories  involved,  and 
allows  that  the  critics  themselves  will  have  to 
compose  their  inconsistencies.  .  .  .  The  author 
Lthen]  considers  what  factors  a  critic  may 
bring  to  the  judgment  of  a  work  of  art.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“A  study  of  the  relationship  of  poetry  and 
life  as  understood  by  four  modern  critics.  John 
Crowe  Ransom’s  theory  tends  to  disconnect  the 
two  elements;  Kenneth  Burke  tends  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  poetry  to  vital  and  social  purposes;  the 
rationalism  and  moralism  of  Yvor  Winters 
prevents  him  from  doing  full  justice  to  the 
particularities  of  poems.  The  most  nearly  satis¬ 
factory  procedure  is  F.  R.  Leavis’,  whose  con¬ 
cern  for  the  author’s  moral  imagination  and 
attitude  toward  life  permits  the  critic  to  do 
justice  to  both  art  and  life.  .  .  .  Readable,  and 
basically  fair." 

Choice  3:409  J1  ’66  40w 


[The  author]  as  is  plain  from  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  is  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Leavis.  .  .  .  [However, 
he]  does  not  make  it  very  clear  what  the  ‘more 
explicitly  religious’  attitude  which  he  praises  in 
Dr.  Leavis  s  later  criticism  implies.  It  seems, 
for  him.  to  imply  a  feeling  of  rootedness,  res¬ 
ponsibility-,  serious  human  concern,  solemnity 
and  piety.  .  .  .  For  Mr.  Gomme,  a  theory  of 
literature  must  be  first  and  foremost  moral  and 
any  merely  formal  or  aesthetic  theory  must  miss 

human  relevance . A  practising  critic, 

sufficiently  mature,  sufficiently  at  home  in  the 
field,  will  find  himself  helped  and  stimulated  by 
[this  volume].” 

TLS  p!050  N  17  ’66  1600w 


tellectual  European  liberalism,  which  informs 
all  his  statements  in  this  volume, .  and  his 
own  humanism  and  scholarship,  spiced  with 
a  number  of  fascinating  biographical  asides 
about  hirnself.  A  cultivated,  usually  effortless 
style  and  the  occasional  telling,  memorable 
phrase  makes  this  collection  a  joy  to  read  for 
the  initiated  historian,  despite  the  unprofes¬ 
sional  lack  of  footnotes;  the  beginner  or  lay¬ 
man  will  profit  from  the  lucid  and  succinct, 
if  oversimplifying,  summaries.  No  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  but  the  original  place  of  publication  is 
given  for  all  items.” 

Choihe  3:348  Je  ’66  200w 
“Last  of  the  numerous  works  which  Dr. 
Gooch  has  given  to  the  world  of  historical 
study,  this  book  illustrates  extremely  well  the 
wid'e  range  of  interests  and  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  possessed  by  one  at  least  of  the  older 
school  of  British  historians.  The  surveys 

range  over  such  topics  as  ‘The  Unity  of  Civili¬ 
zation’  and  ‘Anglo-Russian  relations’.  The 
portraits  deal  with  personalities  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  one  another  in  time  and  tempera¬ 
ment  as  the  Abbd  Siey&s  and  Lord  Pethwick- 
Lawrence,  Madame  du  Ch&telet  and  Francis 
Hirst.  .  .  .  The  history  of  Dr:  Gooch’s  outlook 
is  useful  for  understanding  pre-1914  and  inter- 
war  Britain,  not  to  mention  the  development  of 
historical  method  and  the  way  earlier  writers 
were  regarded.” 

TLS  p745  Ag  18  ’66  350w 


GOOD,  ROBERT  C.,  jt.  ed.  Foreign  policy  in 
the  sixties:  the  issues  and  the  instruments. 
See  Hilsman,  R. 


GOODENOUGH,  ERWIN  RAMSDELL.  The 

psychology  of  religious  experiences.  192p  $5 
Basic  bks. 

200.1  Psychology,  Religious  65-15280 

In  the  first  section  “the  author  sets  forth 
his  thesis  that  religion  arises  out  of  man’s 
inability  to  endure  his  ignorance  and  his  help¬ 
lessness.  .  .  .  [The]  section  on  types  of 
religious  experience  .  .  .  classifies  these  phe¬ 
nomena  according  to  the  psychological  attitudes 
involved.  .  .  .  [In]  the  last  chapter,  on  religion 
as  search  ...  the  discussion  centers  around 
modern  man  s  heritage  and  describes  the  tri¬ 
butaries  of  his  current  vision  of  reality.” 
(J  Religion)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Although  the  entire  work  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting  and  highly  readable,  it  suffers  from 
serious  over-simplification  of  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  and  from  inadequate  research 
especially  m  the  areas  of  psychology,  psy¬ 
chiatry  ,  psychoanalysis,  and  contemporary 
theolog-y.  Offered  as  a  sequel  to  James’ 
varieties,  oi  Religious  Experience,  this  present 
study  m  no  way  compares  with  that  classic, 
graduates  ”°r  fi’eneral  reading  by  under- 
Choice  3:667  O  '66  310w 

is  a  historian’s  essay,  personalized, 
readable,  and  worldly.  It  is  an  eloquent  state¬ 
ment  of  one  man  s  current  position  and  cur¬ 
rent  observations.  As  such,  it  makes  a  con- 
‘  i  ‘  '  But  a?  an .  overview  of  the 
psychological  aspects  of  religious  experience, 
it  dismisses  quickly  what  has  been  written  in 
the  past,  and  ignores  totally  what  is  being 
done  in  the  present,  both  by  those  in  the 
clinical  and  psychologic  fields  and  by  the 
scho°ls  and  churches.  The  book  well 
fulfils  its  promises  of  showing  how  varied  have 
been  the  types  of  solution,  but  it  disappoints 
any. expectation  that  it  will  help  elucidate  whv 
an  individual  solution  is  chosen,  or  how  such 
solutions  can  be  influenced.”  G.  M  Mever 
J  Religion  46:84  Ja  ’66  750w  y 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  90:1911  Ap  15  ’65  160w 


GOOCH,  G  P.  Historical  surveys  and  por¬ 
traits.  2.5 8 p  $10  Barnes  &  Noble 


908  History  66-191 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  “short 
essays,  public  addresses,  and  articles  Their 
dates  of  composition  range  from  1933-65,  their 
subject  matter  is  divided  into  a  series  of  his¬ 
torical  survey  essays  and  a  number  of  thumb¬ 
nail  portaits  of  intellectual  and  political  lib¬ 
erals  from  Lessing  to  Lord  Samuel.  They  cover 
a  time  span  from  mid-18th  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.”  (Choice) 


Two  themes,  perhaps,  not  altogether  acci¬ 
dentally,  seem  to  unite  [these]  disparate  ma 
terials:  Gooch  s  belief  in  a  political  and  in 


GOODFIELD,  JUNE,  jt.  a/iith*  The  discovery 
of  time.  See  Toulmin,  S.  very 


i  -ij  i  v  ■ 1 — '  ■  wnais  oest  for 

child— and  you.  192p  $3.95  Assn,  press 


J  L/  U1 


649  Children — Management  66-12129 

“The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  point  the  wav 

m^ar<^.ach^eY1Tls'  a  whole-  and  wholesome  faS? 

life.  Dr.  Goodman  considers  the  major  areas 
of  Parent/chUd  relationships,  interpreting  thlm 
m  the  light  of  experiences  of  families  whom 
foeotnotes°UnSeled-”  (Library  J>  Bibliographical 


“Since  [this]  book  is  readable  it  wil]  appeal 
to  both  parents,  as  is  intended.  Without  preach- 
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ins,  the  author  emphasizes  his  point  that  the 
job  of  child  rearing  is  the  responsibility  of 
both  parents.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  behavior 
and  discipline  have  a  particularly  strong  ap¬ 
peal.  .  .  .The  author  is  obviously  well-versed  in 
the  subject,  and  he  presents  the. -material  well. 
I  heartily  recommend  the  book'  for  all  young 
parents.”  V.  R.  Davis 

J  Home  Econ  58:518  S  ’66  210w 
“Dr.  Goodman,  an  authority  in  the  field  of 
family  relationships,  believes  the  hope  for 
our  society  is  a  firm  family  foundation.  This 
is  an  earnest  book,  and  should  be  available 
in  all  pertinent  library  collections."  E.  P. 
Nichols 

Library  J  91:3222  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 


GOODMAN,  EZRA.  Bogey:  the  good-bad  guy. 
223p  $4.95  Stuart,  D. 

B  or  92  Bogart,  Humphrey  65-27893 

“The  author  “was  in  Hollywood  during  the 
winter  of  1953-54  doing  research  for  a  cover 
article  on  Bogart  for  Time  Magazine.  .  .  . 
[This  book  is  compiled  from  information  gath¬ 
ered  then]  with  some  additions  made  after 
Bogart’s  death  in  1957.  It  is  made  up  of  inter¬ 
views,  with  Mr.  Goodman’s  commentary.” 
(Library  J) 


“There  have  been  journalists  like  Lillian  Ross 
who  enjoy  removing  the  skin  from  living 
victims  with  a  blade  razor  sharp.  Goodman’s 
method  is  to  sneak  up  behind  them  and  mug 
them  with  a  meat  cleaver.  ...  It  is  Mr.  Good¬ 
man’s  prerogative  to  despise  [the  people  he 
interviews]  just  as  he  confesses  his  contempt 
for  the  subject  of  his  haphazard  biography.  But 
what  he  seems  to  forget  in  his  unseemly  haste 
to  commit  a  book  is  that  putting  thumb  to 
nose  is  not  enough.  Scorn  must  be,  documented, 
must  be  thought  through  and  .  .  .  must  be 
well  written  if  it  is  to  be  elevated  above  the 
bathos  and  boredom  of  personal  animus.”  Budd 
Schulberg 

Book  Week  plO  Ja  2  ’66  550w 
“[This]  is  not  an  official  or  even  a  traditional 
biography.  Mr.  Goodman  gradually  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  material  he  was  getting  from 
Bogart  and  his  associates  and  the  reader  can 
detect  his  growing  anger,  his  mounting  sar¬ 
casm.  ...  A  good  many  repetitions  appear, 
but  it  is  a  curious  book  and  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  one.”  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  90:4062  O  1  ’65  210w 


GOODRICH,  LELAND  M.,  jt.  ed.  The  United 
Nations  in  the  balance.  See  Padelford,  N.  J. 


GOODSELL,  CHARLES  T.  Administration  of  a 
revolution:  executive  reform  in  Puerto  Rico 
under  Governor  Tugwell.  1941-1946  [foreword 
by  Carl  J.  Friedrich].  254p  i]  $4.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

354.7295  Puerto  Rico — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Tugwell,  Rexford  Guy  65-16684 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  O.  Gatell 

Am  Hist  R  71:1483  J1  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Wells 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:692  S  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Tucker 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:195  My  ’66  500w 
“Although  sympathetic  to  Tugwell,  Munoz, 
and  the  revolution,  the  book  is  thoroughly  and 
convincingly  documented.  Goodsell  makes  ap¬ 
preciable  use  of  Tugwell’s  much  longer,  more 
general  account  of  his  experience  as  governor, 
The  Stricken  Land  TBRD  1947],  but  also 
utilizes  many  other  published  and  unpublished 
sources,  including  Goodsell’s  own  interviews 
with  Puerto  Rican  administrators  of  the  1940’s. 
He  writes  with  such  directness  and  clarity  that 
the  rather  complex  problems  of  administration 
which  are  his  primary  concern  should  be  in¬ 
telligible  and  interesting  to  the  undergradu- 
*  ’ 

Choice  2:907  F  ’66  190w 
J  Am  Hist  52:885  Mr  ’66  140w 


GOODSPEED,  D.  J.  Ludendorff:  genius  of 
World  War  I  [Eng  title:  Ludendorff:  soldier, 
dictator,  revolutionary].  335p  il  maps  $6 
Houghton 

B  or  92  Ludendorff,  Erich  66-17175 

The  life  story  of  the  man  who  from  mid-1916 
until  October  1918  “was  virtually  military 


dictator  of  Germany  [and]  .  .  .  controlled  almost 
single-handedly  the  war  effort  of  the  Central 
Powers.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“[This  study]  is  happily  short,  thoughtful 
and  well  balanced.  It  is,  unfortunately  and  un¬ 
necessarily,  pockmarked  by  passages  of  dra¬ 
matic  vulgarisation.” 

Economist  221:164  O  8  ’66  250w 
“The  book  is  attractively  written,  but  is  not 
based  on  results  of  new  research.  It  centers 
on  Ludendorff’s  military  exploits  and  pays  too 
little  attention  to  his  evil  political  role.  Never¬ 
theless  it  will  interest  the  general  reader,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  younger  generation  and  will  be 
useful  in  larger  public  libraries.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 
Library  J  91:4106  S  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Asa  Briggs 

New  Statesman  72:882  D  9  ’66  400w 
“I  must  say  1  didn’t  realize  before  reading 
this  Canadian  writer’s  informative  biography 
how  much  Adolf  Hitler  depended  upon  and 
used  Ludendorff  in  the  early  years  of  the 
National  Revolution.  .  .  .  For  this  alone — and 
there  is  much  more  here,  particularly  for  the 
detail-hungry  military-maneuver  aficionado — ■ 
we  should  be  grateful  indeed  to  Goodspeed,  a 
distinguished  military  historian  capable  of 
recreating  the  fanaticism  of  a  professional 
soldier  who  was  undeniably  obstinate,  political¬ 
ly  stupid,  and  probably  a  true  military  genius 
in  the  very  worst  sense  of  that  offensive  word. 
.  .  .  Among  [other]  excellences  of  this  unusual 
book  is  its  view  of  the  Eastern  Front  through 
German  eyes.”  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  49:59  O  22  ’66  400w 
“Mr.  Goodspeed  has  not  only  studied  [Luden¬ 
dorff]  from  the  military  point  of  view  as  he 
has  never  before  been  studied — certainly  not 
outside  Germany — but  also  made  a  convincing 
examination  of  his  inmost  mind.  The  weakness 
of  the  book  is  one  which  has  helped  to  make 
best-sellers,  but  cannot  be  admired  for  all  that. 
.  .  .  It  may  be  called  the  history  of  imaginary 
conversations,  gestures,  sometimes  even  inner 
thought.  .  .  .  [However]  this  is  an  admirable 
biography.  It  is  illustrated  by  nineteen  photo¬ 
graphs,  some  of  them  not  generally  known  in 
this  country.” 

TLS  P1183  D  22  ’66  800w 


GOODWIN,  A.,  ed.  The  New  Cambridge 
modern  history,  v8.  See  The  New  Cambridge 
modern  history 


GOODWIN,  CRAUFURD  D.  W.  Economic  en¬ 
quiry  in  Australia.  659p  $12.60  Duke  univ. 
press 

330.994  Economics — History.  Australia — 

Economic  conditions  65-27768 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  “Canadian 
Economic  Thought:  the  Political  Economy  of  a 
Developing  Nation,  1814-1914  [BRD  1962],  .  .  . 
The  period  covered  is  from  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  up  to  the  start  of  the  Great 
Depression  in  1929.  The  major  portion  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  ‘Theory  and  Policy’  with 
a  smaller  section,  The  Science  of  Enquiry.’ 
dealing  with  the  growth  of  economies  in  the 
universities  and  in  the  government.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Goodwin’s  method  has  been  to  treat  each 
policy  topic  separately  and  chronologically.  This 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  with 
the  reader  having  to  revert  to  the  beginning 
of  the  period  with  each  new  topic.  There  is  also 
some  danger  of  the  reader  losing  sight  of  the 
larger  issues  posed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  convenient  to  those  who 
wish  to  refer  to  particular  questions.  .  .  .  This 
was  a  bold  undertaking  which  adds  to  our 
understanding  of  the  transference  of  economic 
and  social  ideas.  .  .  .  [However]  Goodwin  is 
more  successful  in  showing  how  economic 
circumstances  shaped  Australian  thinking  than 
in  demonstrating  the  more  difficult  process  by 
which  ideas  influence  action.”  Donald  Winch 
Am  Econ  R  56:1252  D  ’66  750w 
“An  important  work  in  the  history  of  eco¬ 
nomic  thought.  Goodwin’s  study  of  Australian 
economic  writings  .  .  .  surveys  a  largely  neg¬ 
lected  literature.  The  book  is  a  lucid  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  interaction  of  economic  theory  and 
policy  during  the  formative  years  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  economy  as  well  as  an  interesting  study  of 
the  force  of  ideas  in  economic  development.” 
Choice  3:826  N  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Arndt 

J  Pol  Econ  74:533  O  ’66  500w 
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GOODWIN,  C.D.W. — Continued 

"Dr.  Goodwin’s  method  is  to  draw  out  the 
salient  features  of  largely  contemporary  Austra¬ 
lian  sources,  without  attempting  any  major 
evaluation  of  their  individual  importance.  The 
result  is  a  fully  footnoted  (nearly  2000  of  them) 
history  which  will  form  a  solid  basis  for  the 
interpretations  of  future  Australian  economic 
historians.  Not  designed  for  the  general  reader, 
this  will  be  wanted  for  major  economic  and 
Commonwealth  collections.”  Norman  Horrocks 
Library  J  91:2052  Ap  15  ’66  170w 


GOODWIN,  HAROLD  LELAND.  The  images 
of  space;  coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Ber¬ 
nardo.  189p  $2.95  Holt 

327  Space  flight  65-23274 

“Reviews  history  of  rocket  development  from 
the  early  work  of  Russia’s  Ziolkovsky,  Ger¬ 
many’s  Oberth.  and  the  U.S.’s  Goddard  up  to 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  I,  then  turns  to  a 
study  of  the  social  and  political  aspects  of 
present-day  space  research.’’  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


"Emphasis  is  on  the  propaganda  implications 
of  the  space  exploration  programs  of  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  The  author,  Assistant  Director 
for  Special  Projects  in  NASA’s  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  Program,  feels  that 
space  exploration  is  unique  among  current 
technological  developments  in  its  implications 
for  international  affairs.  Recommended  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:226  My  '6G  80w 
“This  is  an  advanced  treatment  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  space  exploration.  .  .  .  The  discussions 
of  the  value  of  space  programs  and  what  they 
achieve  are  fascinating.  Recommended.  .  .  . 
Grade  ten  land]  up.”  M.  M.  Wenger 

Library  J  91:1718  Mr  15  '66  30w  [YA] 


GOODWIN,  MURRAY.  Alonzo  and  the  army 
of  ants;  pictures  by  Kiyo  Komoda.  104p 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Harper 
Anteaters — Stories.  Ants — Stories.  Animals 
—Stories  66-15678 

Story  set  in  the  South  American  forest 
village  of  Paz,  where  an  invasion  of  hordes 
of  killer  ants  threatens  the  inhabitants.  Unis 
the  white-lipped  peccary;  Manuel,  the  maned 
wolf;  Ruida,  the  howler  monkey,  and  others 
unite  under  leadership  of  Alonzo  the  anteater, 
determined  to  resist  the  aggressors.  “Grades 
four  to  five.”  (Dibrary  J) 


"Animal  fables  are  among  the  most  difficult 
fantasies  to  write  well.  In  the  best  of  this 
year’s  group,  Alonzo  and  the  Army  of  Ants, 
the  animals  are  really  people  clad  in  animal 
skins,  as  they  so  often  are  in  folk  tales, 
acting  out  a  little  drama  designed  to  point 
a  moral.  The  moral  is  a  familiar  one — the 
value  of  cooperation  when  danger  threatens — 
but  Murray  Goodwin  has  selected  unusual 
creatures  .  .  .  and  characterized  them  with 
great  skill.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pll  Ag  21  ’66  200w 
Library  J  91:3258  Je  15  '66  140w 
“No  humans  come  into  the  tale,  the  animals 
do  it  all  themselves,  each  using  its  own  nat¬ 
ural  method  of  defense  and  attack  but  all 
determined  to  fight  to  the  end.  .  .  .  Strange 
stratagems  are  used  and  ding-dong  battles 
fought  over  inches  of  terrain  before  the  in¬ 
vaders  are  routed  and  victory  celebrations  are 
held.  The  story  is  full  of  exciting  incidents 
and  amusing  touches.  ...  If  your  zoo  doesn’t 
have  an  armadillo,  a  pampas  cat,  a  white- 
lipped  peccary  or  a  maned  wolf,  here  are 
some  lively  picures  to  show  you  what  to 
expect.”  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  My  8  ’66 
200w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:60  Je  25  ’66  80w 


GOODWIN,  RICHARD  N.  Triumph  or  tragedy: 
reflections  on  Vietnam  142p  $3.95;  pa  $1.45 
Random  house 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam. 

Viet  Nam — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Viet 

Nam — Politics  and  government  66-23612 
The  author  “provides  a  behind-the-scenes 
examination  of  the  processes — and  human  mis- 
judgments — that  have  led  to  our  ever- deepen¬ 
ing  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  offers  .  .  . 
alternative  policies  that  may  help  to  end  the 


war.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Documents  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  history  and  development  of  the  war 
are  appended.  The  book  originally  appeared, 
excluding  the  postscript  and  appendix,  as  an 
article  in  The  New  Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  21  ’66  2300w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:3962  S  1  ’66  170w 
“This  account  is  marred  by  a  monumental 
lapse  of  taste  at  the  beginning.  .  .  .  More  seri¬ 
ously,  the  end  shocks  by  its  abnegation  .of 
political  judgment.  .  .  .  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  refusal  to  place  political  responsibility 
where  it  historically  belongs  goes  a  tendency 
to  exempt  specifically  the  President  from  po¬ 
litical  responsibility.  .  .  .  [Yet]  Mr.  Goodwin, 
while  embracing  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
Administration,  ends  up  advocating  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  opposition.  .  .  .  [The  contradic¬ 
tions]  are  the  result,  so  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  author’s  ambiguous  political  position.  .  . 
On  the  one  hand,  he  is  a  former  member  o'1 
this  Administration,  residually  loyal  to  it,  and 
he  may  well  be  a  member  of  another  Admin¬ 
istration  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  he  as¬ 
sumes  in  this  book  the  role  of  an  intellectual 
with  a  critical  mind  of  his  own.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  positions  is  bound  to  be 
psychologically  revealing  but  politically  cal¬ 
amitous.”  H.  J.  Morgen thau 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  Je  23  ’66  2500w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ag  21  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fall 

Sat  R  49:101  O  8  ’66  650w 


“Dick  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  Tufts,  and  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  was  one  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  young  brain-stormers.  .  .  .  Though  he 
has  now  moved  from  the  White  House  to  a 
Wesleyan  University  fellowship,  Goodwin  still 
hankers  to  shape  national  policy.  His  reflec¬ 
tions  .  .  .  are  a  kind  of  memo  to  L.B.J.  A 
flashy  but  not  always  illuminating  exercise, 
it  ends  up  sounding  improbably  like  a  cool 
hawk  trying  to  placate  hot  doves.” 

Time  88 :S2  J1  15  ’66  550w 


GOPAL,  S.  British  policy  in  India,  1858-1905. 
422p  maps  $13.50  Cambridge 
954.03  India — Relations  (general)  with  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain — Relations  (general)) 
with  India  65-19149 

A  study  of  policy  “as  formulated  in  Britain 
and  India  by  the.  highest  authorities.  .  .  .  The 
author.  Director  of  the  Historical  Division, 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  Delhi,  has  studied 
the  private  as  well  as  the  public  correspondence 
of  the  Viceroys,  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
others  concerned  such  as  Gladstone  and  Salis¬ 
bury.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 
This  is  the  third  book  in  the  Cambridge  South 
Asian  Studies  series. 


“This  is  a  sound,  well-documented  account 
of  the  personalities  and  policies  of  .  .  .  eleven 
men  who  ruled  India  as  Governors  General 
[and  of  their  relations  with  London].  .  .  . 
Gopal’s  overall  assessment  of  each  Governor 
General  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  extent 
to  which  each  was  able  to  break  out  of  the  im¬ 
perial  mentality.  .  .  .  [His]  analysis  of  foreign 
policy  suffers  from  its  complete  dependence 
on  British  sources  in  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  analyze  Russian  motives  in  Central  Asia, 
and  the  reader  is  left  without  any  basis  to  judge 
the  debates  between  Calcutta  and  London  over 
policy  in  the  region.  .  .  .  [He]  provides  valu¬ 
able  insights  into  the  official  lives  of  India’s 
Governors  General  during  the  period  [con¬ 
centrating]  on  official  India.  TThis  workl  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  peripherally  with  the  environment 
in  which  policy  was  made,  but  within  this 
framework  it  is  an  excellent  study.”  N.  K. 
Nicholson 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:762  S  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  71:262  F  25  ’66  550w 
“Dr.  Gopal  has  written  a  scholarly  and  im¬ 
portant  study  which  should  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  modern  Indian  his¬ 
tory.  ...  At  bottom  this  book  is  a  viceregal 
history.  .  .  .  But  is  the  world  as  seen  from  the 
viceregal  throne  really  sufficient  to  explain  im¬ 
perial  policy?  ...  At  times  various  of  the 
civil  servants  manipulated  vicerovs  and  domi¬ 
nated  their  governments.  We  do  meet  these 
men  from  time  to  time  in  Dr.  Gopal’s  pages 
but  we  do  not  see  the  world  through  their 
eyes.”  Frederic  Einstis 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:670  D  ’66  650w 
TUS  p302  Ap  7  ’66  600-w 
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GORAN,  LESTER.  The  stranger  in  the  snow. 

211p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-17882 

Harry  Myers  “lives  in  the  shadow  world  of 
the  luftmenschen’  in  the  Jewish  section  of 
Pittsburgh  among  the  sharpies  and  pigeons 
who  _  live  off  one  another’s  cupidities  and 
avarice..  Harry  Myers  is  a  driven  haunted 
man.  literally  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  ‘a 
Methodist  named  Wilson’  who  was  killed,  he 
thought  in  his  stead  while  on  a  patrol  in 
World  War  II.  Despite  his  anguish  and  guilt, 
Myers  somehow  disentangles  himself  from 
some  impossible  women  and  situations  and 
manages  not  only  to  exorcise  the  ghost  but  to 
rise  from  an  underpaid  plumber's  helper  to  a 
successful  salesman  of  aluminum  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  awnings  of  doubtful  quality.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


‘For  all  its  macabre  premise,  this  novel  is 
comedy.  The  humor  is  earthy  and,  at  times, 
hilarious.  The  story,  episodic  as  it  is,  does 
move.  The  dialogue  is  rich  and  real.  The 

people  are  vivid.  One  or  two  of  the  encounters 
with  the  desired  divorcee,  and  some  few  vul¬ 
gar  usages,  limit  the  audience  to  adults  who 
will  find  a  summer  evening  of  fairly  good 

entertainment.”  C.  J.  Maguire 

Best  Sell  26:169  Ag  1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:3237  Je  15  ’66  190w 
“Lester  Goran  has  the  unusual  gift  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  mundane  into  the  fabulous.  Not  by 
exaggeration,  but  by  the  art  of  compression, 
he  makes  his  characters  evoke  more  than 
what  they  are.  .  .  .  [Here  he  has  created!  a 

prototypical  failure:  Harry  Myers,  a  soft¬ 

hearted  fugitive  from  his  past.  .  .  .  Mr.  Goran 
renders  with  perfect  pitch  all  of  the  nuances 
of  his  sohlemiel’s  progress,  which  shade 
beautifully  from  rich  humor  into  pathos.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  26  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  49:34  Ag  13  ’66  600w 


GORDIMER,  NADINE.  The  late  bourgeois 

world.  120p  $3.50  Viking 

66-20338 

This  story,  set  in  present-day  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  covers  a  week-end  in  which 
Liz  Van  Den  Sandt.  divorced  Wife  of  Max. 
has  to  drive  out  to  school  to  tell  her  son  that 
bis  father  has  committed  suicide  and  attempt 
to  explain  why.  "The  father,  son  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  South  African  family,  had  ded¬ 
icated  himself  to  the  cause  of  African  nation¬ 
alism.  Then  he  betrayed  that  cause,  and  so 
he  ended  his  life.  .  .  .  The  narrator  .  .  .  feels 
the  same  guilt  which  brought  Max  to  the 
side  of  black  South  Africa  She  is  confronted 
by  a  choice  to  help  or  to  refuse  to  help  the 
Africans.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:116  Ag  ’66  450w 
Best  Sell  26:179  Ag  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Elmer  Borklund 

Book  Week  p6  J1  24  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  ’66 
230w 

Reviewed  by  Brigid  Elson 

Commonweal  85:149  N  4  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Gene  Kubal 

Library  J  91:2873  Je  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  155:24  S  10  ’66  1550w 

Reviewed  by  Ian  Fleming 

New  Statesman  72:22  J1  1  ’66  410w 
“It  is  when  [Miss  Gordimer]  abandons  pre¬ 
cision  for  rhetoric  that  the  book  sags  sty¬ 
listically.  ...  It  is  appropriate  to  quarrel 
with  individual  sentences,  since  Miss  Gordi- 
mer’s  seriousness  as  an  artist  is  not  in  doubt. 
But  in  a  book  which  is,  to  an  uncertain  ex¬ 
tent,  documentary,  other  considerations  are 
more  important.  .  .  .  When  I  showed  this  novel 
to  a  South  African  exile,  the  son  of  an  im¬ 
prisoned  African  leader,  it  made  him  unhappy. 
He  feels,  and  his  views  are  both  considered 
and  important,  that  the  book  shows  very 
little  real  knowledge  of  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment.  is  inaccurate  about  the  South  African 
Communist  party  and  is  composed  of  ‘European 
scenes  with  South  African  peculiarities  im¬ 
posed  on  them.’  ”  Adrian  Mitchell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  S  11  ’66  650w 
“In  this  slim,  nervous  novel  about  tensions 
in  racially  torn  South  Africa,  Miss  Gordimer — 
usually  so  cool  and  distant — bristles  openly  with 
angry  frustration.  ...  A  gloomy  sense  of  in¬ 


soluble  problems  permeates  the  novel — the  race 
dilemma,  wars,  the  bomb;  even  Miss  Gordimer’s 
lush  South  African  sunsets  are  somehow  altered 
so  that  they  exist  like  faded  postcards  from  a 
former  world.  .  .  .  Miss  Gordimer’s  heroine  is 
caught  in  a  tragic  vacuum,  a  troubled  woman 
in  a  country  where  people  are  both  prisoners 
and  exiles,  dangling  like  mountain  climbers  on 
a  fast-fraying  rope.  The  pall  of  heavy  gloom 
has  finally  invaded  Miss  Gordimer’s  stoic  fic¬ 
tion.” 

Newsweek  68:90  J1  4  ’66  48Cw 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  McCabe 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  20  ’66  800w 
“Miss  Gordimer  improves  steadily  and  ex¬ 
citingly  from  book  to  book.  [This]  is  probably 
her  finest  yet.  .  .  .  There  is  very  little  plot 
and  what  there  is  is  simply  seen  in  retro¬ 
spect.  There  is  only  the  situation,  and  the 
beautifully  created  characters  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  .  .  .  Despite  its  background  of  the  horror 
of  life  under  an  oppressive  regime,  this  is  in 
no  sense  a  political  novel.  Only  incidentally, 
and  after  one  has  put  down  the  book,  does 
one  reflect  on  the  situation  out  of  which  so 
fine,  compassionate  and  exquisitely  written  a 
work  has  emerged.” 

TLS  p589  J1  7  ’66  380w 


GORDIS,  ROBERT.  The  book  of  God  and  man; 
a  study  of  Job.  389p  $8.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

223  Bible.  O.T.  Job — Criticism,  interpreta¬ 
tion.  etc.  65-25126 

The  author  “reviews  the  cultural  background 
of  the  Hebraic  tradition  and  the  influence  of 
the  priests,  prophets,  and  sages  of  ancient 
Israel.  .  .  .  He  considers  Job  in  its  relation  to 
the  literature  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Orient 
and  to  the  earliest  form  of  folk  tale  common 
in  Near  Eastern  literature.  ...  In  succeeding 
chapters  of  his  interpretation  of  Job.  Mr.  Gordis 
discloses  its  organic  unity,  its  superb  structure, 
and  its  abiding  relevance  and  meaning  for  men 
in  every  age  and  condition.  Original  research 
into  the  style  of  this  great  and  complex  work 
reveals  unsuspected  depths  in  its  form  and  con¬ 
tent.  .  .  .  His  own  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Job  into  modern  English  completes  Mr.  Gordis’ 
[work].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Although  the  two  most  recent  commentaries 
on  Job  by  S.  L.  Terrien  and  M.  H.  Pope  [BHD 
1966]  far  surpass  this  book  in  the  presentation 
of  radically  new  ideas  from  recent  studies  in 
Ugaritic  and  other  ancient  Near  Eastern  litera¬ 
tures,  Gordis  summarizes  major  issues  and 
points  to<  reasonable  conclusions  in  such  a  way 
that  the  average  college  student  may  touch 
the  top  of  recent  scholarship.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  attempt  to'  make  young 
minds  as  discontent  with  the  cliche  religion 
as  Job  with  his  friends.  Gordis’  translation, 
although  useful,  is  not  indispensable,  but  his 
bibliography  is  an  excellent  guide  for  further 
study  and  his  notes  not  ony  indicate  great 
authority  and  scholarship,  but  provide  a  battle¬ 
ground  for  scholarly  discussion.” 

Choice  3:420  J1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:431  A.p  6  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  David  Daichesi 

Commentary  41:80  My  ’66  2700w 
“[This]  recent  fresh  [translation]  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  with  accompanying  commentaries, 
[brings]  out  with  renewed  force  the  full  weight 
of  Job’s  moral  dilemma.  .  .  .  Rabbi  Robert 
Gordis  puts  the  issue  perfectly:  ‘Job  doesn’t 
yield  to  atheism.  He  cannot  deny  the  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  senses — his  bitter  suffering  is  a 
challenge  to  the  justice  of  God.  But  neither  can 
he  surrender  the  prompting  of  his  heart.’  ” 
David  Callahan 

Commonweal  83:604  F  25  '66  700w 
“This  magnificent  study  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  literary  masterpieces  of  all  time  cannot  fail 
to  thrill  every  serious  student  of  the  Book  of 
Job  or  anyone  deeply  concerned  about  the 
enigmas  of  human  existence.  Job  will  take  on 
new  meaning  and  relevance  not  from  pat 
answers,  but  from  a  deep  understanding  bom 
of  broad  human  experience  and  an  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  liter¬ 
ary  forms  of  the  ancient  Semitic  world.  ...  As 
in  his  superb  study  of  Ecclesiastes  Rabbi  Gordis 
has  again  demonstrated  that  ‘the  key  lies  in  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
literature  being  studied — two  aspects  of  a  single 
whole.’  Equally  as  translator,  he  proves  himself 
a  sensitive  literary  artist — to  be  sure  not  on  the 
level  of  the  author  of  Job — but  no  one  in  recent 
years  has  come  closer.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  90:5400  D  15  ’65  170w 
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GORDIS,  ROBERT — Continued 
“When  the  Bible  canonizes  a  free-wheeling 
explosion  of  religious  heterodoxy,  located  in 
never-never  land,  with  only  one  clearly  Hebrew 
name,  its  commentator  has  a  formidable  double 
job,  to  show  how  its  material  got  put  together, 
then  to  confront  it  as  a  living  book.  A  con¬ 
servative  rabbi  and  renowned  scholar  under¬ 
takes  both  tasks  in  his  opening  discussion, 
then  follows  with  his  own  translation.  .  .  . 
His  work  is  scholarly,  not  doctrinaire,  yet  Gor- 
dis’s  bent  is  to  maintain  a  living  text.  .  .  . 
Gordis’s  approach  .  .  .  differs  fundamentally 
from  that  of  the  present  reviewer  who  sees 
‘Job’  primarily  as  a  plotted  work,  on  the  loose 
analogy  of  ‘Hamlet’  and  ‘Oedipus,’  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  character  and  catharsis  Gordis  barely 
touches  upon.  Tet  his  clarity  and  learning  illu¬ 
minate  any  reading  of  ‘Job.’  The  colloquial 
lucidity  of  Gordis’s  translation  is  a  welcome 
change  after  the  wordy  and  turgid  King 
James.”  Judah  Stampfer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Mr  6  '66  600w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxiv  summer  ’66  140w 


criticizes,  still  less  with  the  light,  if  any,  which 
Lawrence  sheds  on  them,  but  with  the  criticism 
as  a  vehicle  of  Lawrence’s  ideas.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  evidently  takes  too  much  for  granted,  in 
particular  that  we  know  what  he  is  talking 
about — an  assumption  which  the  obscurity  of 
his  prose  and  tenuous  construction  of  his  book 
render  problematic.  .  .  .  There  is  occasional 
evidence  in  this  muddled  and  muddling  book 
that  Mr.  Gordon  can  make  interesting  and  tell¬ 
ing  distinctions:  a  particularly  good  note  marks 
off  the  character  of  Lawrence’s  wit  from 
Pound’s.” 

TLS  p977  O  27  ’66  850w 
“A  more  treacherous  subject  than  Lawrence’s 
literary  criticism  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  more  intelligent  and 
judicious  guide  over  this  difficult  terrain  than 
Mr.  Gordon.  ...  A  useful  index  to  the  authors 
about  whom  Lawrence  had  something  to  say 
appears  as  an  appendix.  Rarely  has  any  aspect 
of  Lawrence’s  thought  been  analyzed  with  such 
clear-headed  and  balanced  sympathy.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxlv  autumn  '66  130w 


GORDON,  DAVID  C.  The  passing  of  French 
Algeria.  265p  $6.75  Oxford 

965  Algeria — History.  France — Colonies 

66-2149 

“An  analysis  of  the  new  Algeria  .  .  .  [this] 
study  ends  with  the  overthrow  of  Ahmed  Ben 
Bella  by  Houari  Boumedienne  in  1965.  Gor¬ 
don  includes  short  biographical  sketches  of  21 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Algerian  struggle  against 
France.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  I.  W.  Zartman 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:208  N  ’66  500w 
“One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  [this] 
book  is  a  discussion  of  how  the  new  nation  is 
searching  for  a  sense  of  identity.  An  interest¬ 
ing  analysis  of  Fanon’s  contribution  to  the 
revolution  [The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  BRD 
1965]  is  included.  .  .  Gordon’s  book  is  well 
written,  documented,  and  deserving  of  a  place 
in  a  good  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:560  S  ’66  120w 
“[This]  book  is  not  only  a  record  of  [Al¬ 
geria’s]  struggle  for  independence.  It  is  also  a 
study  of  its  problems  in  re-striking  its  Arab- 
Moslem  roots  after  being  grafted  to  France 
for  over  a  century.  As  an  American  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Beirut  Dr  Gordon  gets  more 
outside  his  subject  than  do  most  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  French  analysts  who  have  treated  it  in 
recent  years.  .  .  .  His  book,  he  says,  is  not  a 
history.  All  the  same,  it  contains  a  masterly 
outline  of  events  from  1930.  ...  It  is  also 
much  to  be  welcomed  as  the  first  full  length 
study  of  Algeria  in  English  since  Edward 
Behr’s  ‘The  Algerian  Problem’  [BRD  1962].” 
Economist  218:905  Mr  5  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  71:346  Mr  11  ’66  1200w 
“Professor  Gordon’s  book  is  a  useful  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  realities.  It  contains  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  references  to  numerous  articles  in 
periodicals  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
investigate  in  greater  detail  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  questions  he  is  only  able  to  touch 
upon.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [the  author]  virtual¬ 
ly  stops  in  1964.  so  that  his  book  is  more  a 
guide  to  the  ideas  and  problems  behind  the 
present  situation  than  a  description  of  current 
events.” 

TLS  pl83  Mr  10  ’66  600w 


GORDON,  DAVID  J.  D.  H.  Lawrence  as 
literary  critic.  172p  $4.75  Tale  univ.  press 


a 


828.09  Lawrence,  David  Herbert.  Literature 
— History  and  criticism  66-12497 


Gordon  covers  "the  major  critical  judgments 
.  .  .  [relating]  Lawrence’s  criticism  and  the 
apocalyptic-demonic  mode  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  to  his  thought  and  art  in  general.  [He] 
discusses  such  topics  as  Lawrence’s  habits  as 
a  critic,  his  esthetic,  his  quarrel  with  tragedy 
his  interpretation  of  history,  his  heroes  of  death 
and  heroes  of  rebirth,  and  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  his  ideological  criticism  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  various  versions  of  the  essay 
on  Whitman  in  ‘Studies  in  Classic  American 
Literature.’  ”  (Va  Q  R) 


Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Allen 

Sat  R  49:67  Je  11  ’66  150w 
“A  habit  of  categorizing  and  a  preference 
for  aesthetic  theory  over  critical  practice 
are  unhappily  the  prime  characteristics  of  Mr’ 
Gordon’s  book.  He  is  concerned  not  with  the 
relations  between  Lawrence  and  the  writers  he 


GORDON,  DONALD  C.  The  Dominion  partner¬ 
ship  in  imperial  defense,  1870-1914.  315p  $7.50 
Johns  Hopkins  press 

942.081  Commonwealth  of  Nations — Defenses. 
Great  Britain — Colonies.  Great  Britain — His¬ 
tory — 19th  century  65-11661 


"During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  British 
Empire  changed  from  an  association  between  a 
ruling  power  and  its  subordinates,  to  a  band 
of  freely  collaborating  nation-states.  ...  To 
survey  and  chronicle  the  problems  of  imperial 
defense  as  they  were  affected  by  the  changing 
character  of  empire  is  the  purpose  of  this 
work.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Ropp 

Am  Hist  R  72:196  O  ’66  600w 
“Professor  R.  L.  Schuyler’s  Fall  of  the  Old 
Colonial  System  [BRD  1945]  dealt  with  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  Britain’s  colonial 
empire  during  the  period  1770-1870.  Dr.  Gordon 
now  continues  the  story  up  to  1914.  As  in  the 
earlier  work,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  matters 
of  defense.  .  .  .  The  latest  research  findings, 
especially  of  Australian  scholars,  and  some  as 
yet  unpublished  materials  have  been  drawn  on. 
The  result  is  a  solid,  lucid  piece  of  historical 
writing.  Dr.  Gordon’s  book  should  become  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  students  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Commonwealth.”  Norman 
Horrocks 

Library  J  90:2851  Je  15  ’65  180w 
TLS  p75  F  3  '66  190w 


auth.  Power  play.  See 

Gordon,  Mildred 


GORDON,  MARGARET  S.,  ed.  Poverty  in 
America:  proceedings  of  a  National  confer¬ 
ence  held  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley, 4  February  26-28,  1965.  (Calif.  Univ 
InsT  relations.  Publication)  465p  $5; 

pa  $2.50  Chandler  pub. 

ttq2  ?°Xerty.  U;S. — Economic  conditions. 
U.S. — Social  conditions  65-23477 

A  f  t  e  r  dispatching  some  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty  s  definition  and  distribution  rthis  vol¬ 
ume]  deals  primarily  with  evaluations  of  cur- 
rent  programs  and  discussions  of  alternatives. 
There  are  overall  statements  concerning  the 
poverty  problem  by  an  economist  (R  E  Gor- 
don),  a  sociologist  (Nathan  Glaser),  and  a 
social  reformer  (Michael  Harrington)  [and] 
comments  by  persons  directly  connected  with 
poverty  policy  (Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Joseph  A 
Kershaw  and  Marion  B.  Folsom).  There  follow 
discussions  of  income  distribution  policies,  full 
employment  and  labor  market  policies,  income 
J ] ^e0n,a 11  c e  P°licies-  welfare  services  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  urban  renewal  policies,  area  rede¬ 
velopment  and  rural  poverty  the  role  of  the 
era°r  .summing  up  statements,  a  ‘lib- 

, Yer;sl0!}  by  Gunner  Myrdal  and  a  ‘con- 
by  Fritz  Machlup.”  Am 
Soc  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  '  m 


Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Rivlin 
,(  .  Am  Econ  R  56:1357  D  ’66  350w 

fl,™s]  book  .should  prove  particularly  use- 
u  *ioiSOC1(* interested  in  poverty  because 

.  .  .  There  is  a  refreshing  lack  of  obfuscation 
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about  the  fact  that  the  defining  character¬ 
istics  of  poverty  are  .  .  .  lack  of  income,  lack 
of  employment,  and  absence  of  wage  earners 
from  the  family.  Here  one  can  see  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  experts’  emerging  consensus  that 
the  central  thrust  of  an  anti-poverty  program 
must  be  on  the  provision  oiP  employment  at 
decent  levels  for  the  skills  the  poor  already 
possess  together  with  income  maintenance  pol¬ 
icies  that  allow  those  who  still  cannot  earn 
a  decent  living  to  receive  one  without  giving  up 
their  dignity.”  Lee  Rainwater 

Am  Soc  R  31:294  Ap  ’66  380w 
“The  problem  [of  poverty]  is  seen  from 
different  occupational  and  disciplinary  perspec¬ 
tives;  no  single  point  of  view  or  style  of 
presentation  predominates.  The  tone  ranges 
from  the  factual  and  analytical  to  expressions 
of  informed  opinion.  Many  of  the  articles  will 
prove  helpful  to  undergraduates.  .  .  .  Eco¬ 
nomics  students  using  this  volume  will  en¬ 
counter  considerable  variety  in  the  technical 
level  of  discussion  and  substantial  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  represented  economists.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  meager  background  may  find  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  evaluating  the  various  viewpoints. 

Choice  3:55  Mr  '66  160w 


GORDON,  MILDRED.  Power  play,  by  the  Gor¬ 
dons.  349p  $4.95  Doubleday 

65-21651 

“Set  in  about  1975  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
suspense  novel  deals  with  the  power  struggle 
following  the  death  of  the  then  FBI  director, 
Byron  O’Connell,  the  fictional  successor  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  After  O’Connell  dies.  Dyke 
Crandall  begins  his.  Play  to  hold  Washington 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Crandall  is  the  .  .  . 
administrative  assistant  to  Ralph  Donahue,  a 
senator  from  California,  and  the  man  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Donahue’s  election  and  Presidential 
aspirations.  If  it  had  not  been  for  G-lenn  Holden, 
a  Negro  congressman  from  Indiana,  the, power 
play  might  have  turned  out  differently.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  _ 

“Here  is  an  interpretation  of  current  events, 
supported  by  an  interesting  list  of  Background 
Facts,’  a  study  of  the  FBI  and  its  directors 
present  and  future,  and  of  integrity  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  pace  is  fast  and  the  tension  and 
excitement  mount,  but  the  reader  must  make 
his  own  interpretation  of  .party  affiliations  since 
neither  party  is  mentioned.  This  political 
thriller  will  be  useful  on  mystery  and  on  regular 
fiction  shelves.”  M.  IC.  Grant 
notion  SJ^jb«ary  j  9o:3474  s  1  ’65  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 
^NYTimes  Bk  R  p81  O  31  ’65  150w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  48:53  N  27  ’65  40w 
“The  Gordons,  formerly  cheerful  middle-level 
thriller  writers,  have  turned  to  playing 
Coriolanus.  In  Power  Play  their  intent  is  a 
whitewash  for  the  F.B.I.  But  for  some  sad 
reason,  overtly  patriotic  American  novels  never 
read  well  in  this  country,  provoking  embar¬ 
rassment  rather  than  sympathetic  involve¬ 
ment.”  tls  p74g  ^  lg  ,66  3Qw 


GORDON,  THEODORE.  American  trout  fishing, 
by  Theodore  Gordon  and  a  company  of 
anglers:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Arnold 
Gingrich.  247p  il  $5.95  Knopf 
799.1  Trout  fishing  65-22952 

A  collection  of  “articles  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Gordon,  known  to  most 
anglers  as  the  .  .  .  progenitor  of  American 
dry-fly  fishing.  The  title  is  taken  from  a 
previously  unpublished  piece  [by  Gordon  which 
opens  this  book].”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“This  volume  first  appeared  in  a  limited  1965 
edition  and  is  now  published  in  a  regular  trade 
edition  .  Many  [of  the  pieces]  are  reminis¬ 
cences  ’  a  few,  historical;  several  concern  them¬ 
selves  ’  with  techniques.  Most  of  the  essays 
have  not  appeared  elsewhere  before.  .  .  Cer¬ 

tainly  not  an  essential  acquisition,  but  an  en¬ 
tertaining  one.”  R-  A.  Hamm 
tertaminso^  j  91;2514  My  15  '66  120w 

“Here  is  a  book  to  ease  away  those  eternal 
out-of-season  hours  with  .  nostalgic  reminis¬ 
cences  and  vicarious  thrills  in  shared  en¬ 
counters  with  the  wily  trout.  .  .  .  [Gordon]  is 
still  remembered  for  his  essays  and  letters, 
his  brilliant  studies  of  stream  life  and  his 
mastery  of  the  anecdotes.  .  .  .  [The  names  of 
the  other  contributors]  will  be  recognized  by 


readers  of  Field  and  Stream  and  the  sports 
columns  of  our  most  prominent  newspapers. 
Even  the  casual  fisherman  and  outdoorsman 
will  enjoy  their  descriptions  of  idyllic  days  by 
lake  and  stream  and  welcome  their  knowledge 
of  casting  techniques,  fly-tying  and  the  related 
entomology.  .  .  .  The  book  is  sparsely  but 
pleasantly  illustrated  by  Ernest  Schweibert 
with  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  fly  patterns  de¬ 
veloped  for  American  waters.”  Michael  Young- 
man 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  3  ’66  500w 


GORDON,  WENDELL  C.  The  political  economy 
of  Latin  America.  401p  $8.75  Columbia  univ. 
press 

330.98  Latin  America — Economic  conditions 

65-19444 

This  survey  is  divided  into  five  topics:  evolu¬ 
tion  of  economic  systems  in  Latin  America, 
market  organization,  welfare,  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  trade  and  finance.  “The  general 
theme  throughout  is  that  if  Latin  America  is 
to  experience  substantial  development,  it  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  ‘indigenous’  institutional 
and  fundamental  changes  in  the  area’s  approach 
to  economic  development,  instead  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  type  of  growth  which  has  tied  her  to 
more  developed  industrial  economies.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  reviewer  appreciates  the  author’s 
statement  that  ‘this  book  is  much  more  of  an 
expression  of  opinion  than  it  is  a  rigorous  re¬ 
port  of  research  findings.’  The  book  is  too  im¬ 
pressionistic,  negative,  and  sweeping  in  cover¬ 
age.  The  lack  of  scholarly  documentation 
will  disappoint  many  students,  but  the  writing 
style  is  lively  and  designed  to  have  an  emo¬ 
tional  impact.  The  shortcomings  would  have 
been  minimized,  however,  if  the  author  had  de¬ 
voted  greater  attention  to  prescription  for 
remedial  policy  action.”  J.  D.  De  Forest 
Am  Econ  R  56:908  S  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Ellis 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:214  N  ’66  750w 
“Economics  professor  Gordon  (Texas)  .  .  . 
has  produced  a  pragmatic  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  Latin  America’s  economic  problems. 
Although  Gordon  published  The  Economy  of 
Latin  America  [BRD  1951]  the  present  work 
should  be  considered  as  a  new  and  up-to-date 
publication  rather  than  a  revision.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  quite  readable,  written  to  attract  the 
undei’graduate  student  and  lay  reader.  Economic 
terms  used  by  specialists  are  kept  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  Gordon  quickly  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  theoretical  thought  binding  his  facts  and 
figures  emanates  from  the  thinking  of  Thorstein 
Veblen  and  Clarence  Ayres.” 

Choice  2:802  Ja  ’66  150w 


GORE,  DAVID  ORMSBY-.  See  Harlech,  D.  O.- 
G..  5  th  baron 


GORENSTE1N,  SHIRLEY.  Introduction  to  ar¬ 
chaeology.  I65p  il  $4.50  Basic  bks. 

913.03  Archeology — Research  65-25249 

An  anthropologist  connected  with  Columbia 
University  “describes  step-by-step,  modem 
methods  of  excavation,  recording,  and  analyzing 
data,  as  well  as  preservation  and  dating  tech¬ 
niques  in  field  archaeology.”  (Library  J)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Heizer 

Am  Anthropol  68:1080  Ag  ’66  150w 
Choice  3:246  My  ’66  llOw 
“Focusing  on  very  current  work  done  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  [Dr.  Goren- 
stein]  permits  only  brief  accounts  of  some  of 
the  more  spectacular  early  classical  art  dis¬ 
coveries,  distinguishing  between  archaeological 
pre-historian  or  Old  World  classical  archaeol¬ 
ogist  and  the  North  American  paleo-anthropolo- 
gist.  While  the  book  is  obviously  written  for 
the  novice  and  the  young  adult,  many  signifi¬ 
cant  terms  and  phenomena  are  omitted  or  in¬ 
adequately  explained.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  brief 

glossary  lacks  many  important  terms  that  are 
escribed  in  the  text  while  including  those  that 
are  self-explanatory  and  more  well-known  The 
selected  bibliography  is  just  that;  a  documen¬ 
tation  of  names  and  illustrations  cited,  not  the 
basic  reading  list  it  should  be  to  accompany 
an  introductory  text.”  B.  J,  Brewster 

Library  J  91:252  Ja  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:1084  F  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rhoda  Metraux 

Natur  Hist  75:24  N  ’66  260w 
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GORENSTEIN,  SHIR  LEY — Continued 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  F  17  ’66  370w 


"The  book  is  extremely  well  written.  The 
prose  is  clear  and  concise.  The  content,  too. 
is  excellent.  The  book  is  logically  developed 
and  presents  a  readable  account  of  archeo¬ 
logical  methods  of  research.  My  only  major 
criticism  is  concerned  with  the  inexpensive 
format  of  the  publication  itself.  The  paper  is 
of  poor  quality  and  the  photographs  are  not 
at  all  well  reproduced;  it  is  not  a  handsome 
book.  .  .  .  [Recommended]  as  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  techniques  of  prehistoric 
archeology  for  the  younger  reader.”  W.  A. 
Longacre 

Science  151:1209  Mr  11  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:144  D  ’66  SOw 


GORER.  GEOFFREY.  Death,  grief,  and  mourn¬ 
ing  [Eng  title:  Death,  grief  and  mourning 
in  contemporary  Britain].  205p  $4.50  Double¬ 
day 

393  Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies.  Great 

Britain — Social  life  and  customs.  Death 

65-19875 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Davis 

Am  Soc  R  31:298  Ap  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Hazard 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:221  My  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  5  ’66  500w 
Choice  2:913  F  ’66  llOw 


GORHAM,  CHARLES.  The  Lion  of  Judah:  a 
life  of  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 
152p  $3.25  Farrar,  Straus 
B  or  92  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia — Juvenile  literature.  Ethiopia — 
Juvenile  literature  66-11707 

“This  is  both  a  biography  of  Ethiopia’s  .  .  . 
ruler,  and  a  portrait  of  the  country  over  which 
he  rules.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
"Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:16  J1  2  '66  60w 
“The  easy- to-read  vocabulary  and  the  morals 
and  principles  exhibited  throughout  the  book 
are  features  which  augment  the  worthiness 
of  this  book  for  young  people  of  the  impres¬ 
sionistic  age.”  Sr,  M.  Judith 

Best  Sell  26:18  Ap  1  ’66  130w  [YA1 
"This  well-written  biography  of  Haile 
Selassie  I  .  .  .  [gives]  a  good  picture  of  his 
country  and  his  period  of  history.  The  author 
imparts  almost  a  mystical,  god-like  quality 
to  the  leader  of  Ethiopia  which  makes  a  more 
interesting  biography  but  also  tends  to  Action¬ 
ize  it  somewhat.  The  background  information 
on  the  causes  of  W.W.  II  is  over-simplified: 
everything  is  black  or  white.  The  Emperor 
emerges  as  a  warm,  admirable  personality.  The 
book  meets  a  need  in  most  schools  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  modern  Africa,”  E.  M.  Guinev 

Library  J  91:2706  My  15  ’66  llOw 
"[This  is]  a  tale  more  gripping  than  Action, 
and  as  relevant  as  the  newspapers  to  the 
struggles  of  emerging  African  states  today. 
In  his  Arst  book  for  young  readers  Charles 
Gorham  has  provided  all  that  could  be  asked: 
colorful  action,  exotic  Africana,  instructive 
history,  and  in  workmanlike,  effective  prose.” 
Richard  Horchler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  17  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:42  My  14  ’66  llOw 


G5RLING,  LARS.  491:  a  novel;  tr.  from  the 
Swedish  by  Anselm  Hollo.  282p  $6  Grove 

66-14098 

“This  parable  .  .  .  concerns  the  experiences 
of  one  Krister,  a  twenty- three-year-old  Christ- 
Agure  who  is  an  assistant  supervisor  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation  project  for  adolescent  youths.  A 
brooding,  fumbling  idealist,  Krister  forgives 
and  forgives  his  charges.  .  .  .  As  a  result, 
he  is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  some  of  the 
most  hardened  delinquents  in  literature,  seven 
little  beasts  aged  Afteen  to  seventeen  who  have 
been  taken  off  the  street  or  assigned  to  the 
experiment  by  the  Criminal  Court,  and  whom 
Krister  is  expected  to  help  develop  socially  ac¬ 


ceptable  attitudes.  .  .  .  The  narrator,  Nils 

Nisse,  who  rejects  Krister’s  love,  is  the  most 
sadistic  of  the  lot,  tor  he  at  least  has  a  mind. 
Periodically,  the  boys  switch  from  leaders  to 
led  in  their  criminal  and  sexual  expeditions.” 
(Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  James  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl6  S  18  '66  550w 
"Gorling  sprang  into  notoriety  with  491,  an 
immediate  best  seller  and  popular  Aim  in 
Sweden.  Its  theme  of  alienation,  a  non-hero 
and  an  anti-novel,  plus  immediate  conscious¬ 
ness  of  rutty '  juvenile  gangs  on  Stockholm’s 
streets  attracted  fascinated  attention.  Publica¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  will  raise  questions, 
for  its  locale  and  plot  are  so  uniquely  Swedish. 
The  translator,  in  addition,  has  added,  with 
abandon,  four-letter  obscenities  not  in  the 
original  to  heighten  sensational  effects  and 
purported  atmosphere.  .  .  .  For  public  and 
large  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:3468  J1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Bensky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  25  ’66  650w 
Newsweek  68:87  Ag  1  ’66  430w 
"The  comparison  with  William  Golding’s  chil¬ 
dren  in  Lord  of  the  Flies  [BRD  1955]  is  inevit¬ 
able.  But  the  latter  could  feel  compassion  and 
weep  for  the  end  of  innocence.  Gorling’s  one- 
dimensional  delinquents  are  given  no  such  saving 
grace.  Man  is  evil;  forgiveness  is  stupid.  .  .  .  The 
basic  problem  is  not  the  alleged  pornography 
cr  the  use  of  four-letter  words;  it  is  the  focus, 
or  .  .  .  its  lack.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  novel 
the  outlook  is  simply  more  of  the  same  man- 
is-evil  depravity,  with  no  liberating  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  in  sight  as  the  result  of  Krister’s 
sacriAce.  Thus  the  parable  fails.”  Gertrude 
Samuels 

Sat  R  49:54  J1  23  ’66  800w 
“Like  Nils’s  hatred  of  Krister,  the  hates  of 
the  other  boys  are  quite  motiveless.  .  .  .  The 
sneer  at  science  and  implicit  belief  in  Christian 
doctrine  is  emphasized  by  Krister’s  very  name. 
But  it  is  a  Calvinist  Christianity:  the  characters 
a.re  predestined  to  the  ‘elect’  or  to  the  ‘damned.’ 
These  considerations  are,  however,  no  more 
than  theological  red  herrings  drawn  across  a 
trail  of  improbable  sexual  outrages  that  are 
experienced  or  witnessed  by  Nils  through  a 
series  of  coincidences  more  far-fetched  than 
those  which  beset  Candide.  Mr.  Gorling  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  based  his  book  upon  a  literary 
acquaintanceship  ranging  from  the  Marquis  de 
Sade  to  Frank  Harris,  and  written  it  in  the 
prose  of  Mickey  Spillane;  assuming  that  the 
translator  has  been  faithful  to  the  original.” 
TLS  p!104  N  24  ’66  500w 


GORLITZ,  WALTER,  ed.  The  memoirs  of 
Field-Marshal  Keitel.  See  Keitel,  W. 


GOSLIN,  DAVID  A.  The  school  in  contempo¬ 
rary  society.  173p  $13.25  Scott 
370.19  Education  65-17731 

The  volume  discusses  “the  Functions  of  the 
School  in  Modern  Society,  The  School  as  a 
Social  System.  The  School  as  an  Agent  of 
Social  Control  and  Integration,  The  School  as  a 
Formal  Organization  rand  other  topics,  as  well 
asl  .  .  .  the  conAiot  between  the  conservative 
or  traditional  functions  of  the  schools  and  the 
innovative  ones.”  (Harvard  Ed  R)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


Reviewed  bv  Lewis  Rhodes 

Am  Soc  R  31:733  O  ’66  500w 
"Goslin  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  putting 
the  school  in  truly  contemporary  perspective 
in  a  book  worthy  of  [the  Keystones  of  Educa¬ 
tion]  series.  This  is  .  .  .  an  incisive  analysis, 
skillfully  compressed,  of  the  major  sociological 
phenomena  affecting  educational  structure  and 
practice.  This  is  not  a  book  from  which  many 
paragraphs  can  be  omitted  without  losing  a 
sense. of  the  whole.  The  footnote  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  entries  placed  at  the  back  of  the  text 
provide  easy  reference  and  con  Arm  the  schol¬ 
arly  resources  of  the  author.  A  well  written 
volume,  convincing  in  its  logic,  containing  in¬ 
sight  well  documented  with  research.  The  book 
might  well  be  used  at  the  graduate  level  or  in 
upper  undergraduate  divisions.” 

Choice  3:438  J1  ’66  120w 


I  found  [this  book]  exasperating  as  smooth 
generalizations  about  very  complex  issues  slide 
by.  .  .  .  Not  all  parts  of  the  book  are  plagued 
with  difficulties:  in  Chapter  VI.  where  part  of 
the  topic  concerns  his  own  previous  work  on 
the  use  of  tests,  Dr.  Goslin  is  at  his  strongest. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  book  is 
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paradoxical.  The  relatively  uninformed  student 
might  read  the  book  and  not  know  that  many 
concepts  and  propositions  employed  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  define  and  others  are  highly 
controversial  .  .  .  By  the  same  token,  the  more 
knowledgeable  reader  might  abandon  the  book 
because  the  language  conceals— 1  do  not  use  the 
word  ‘conceal’  to  refer  to  deliberate  conceal¬ 
ment  on  the  author’ s  part — issues  that  are 
spelled  out  more  specifically  elsewhere.”  Robert 
Dreeben 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:75  winter  ’66  lOOOw 


“For  whom  would  this  volume  be  suitable? 
There  are  few  of  the  illustrative  materials,  con¬ 
crete  examples,  and  clear  explanations  usually 
considered  necessary  for  the  beginning  student 
in  a  field.  The  typical  professional  educator  has 
encountered  the  ideas  presented  dozens  of 
times.  Goslin’s  work  would  appear  to  be  of  value 
only  to  the  proverbial  visitor  from  another 
planet  who  wished  a  concise  summary  of  the 
sweeping  generalizations  in  American  education¬ 
al  literature.”  Rena  Foy 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:176  N  ’66  750w 


GOSSE,  EDMUND.  Transatlantic  dialogue: 
selected  American  correspondence  of  Edmund 
Gosse;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Paul  F. 
Mattheisen  and  Michael  Millgate.  333p  il  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

826  65-16471 


“This  volume  consists  primarily  of  a  selection 
of  the  letters  exchanged  between  Gosse  and  a 
number  of  American  writers,  notably  William 
Dean  Howells.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Edith  Wharton,  and  Henry  James.  The  letters, 
most  of  them  previously  unpublished,  contain 
[materiali  of  biographical  and  general  his¬ 
torical  interest,  but  the  main  theme  of  the  book 
is  the  exploration  of  Anglo-American  literary 
relations  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes: 
Checklist  of  letters:  Algernon  in  London.  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:429  N  ’66  140w 

“Since  Gosse  knew  everyone  of  importance  in 
English  and  American  literature  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
20th  centuries,  his  correspondence  reflects  the 
opinions  current  in  literary  circles  in  that  era. 
This  helps  illuminate  the  search  by  American 
writers  for  a  distinctive  national  and  demo¬ 
cratic  literature  and  their  attendant  prejudice 
against  literature  produced  under  a  corrupt 
and  pestilent  royalty.’  .  .  .  The  book  abounds 
with  live'v  footnotes  which  help  identify  people 
and  clarify  events:  also  it  is  scrupulously  in- 
ripxpd  ” 

'  Choice  3:409  J]  ’66  190w 

“[This]  selection  has  been  superbly  edited 
and  annotated  and  is  preceded  by  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  Gosse’s  life  and  work,  mostly  in 
relation  to  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Winter  of  1884-18S5  [It]  is  an  important  sup¬ 
plement  to  Charteris’  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse  IBRD  19311.  .  .  Recommended 

for  all  large  collections  of  literature.  B.  A 

Robie  Library  j  9i;2050  Ap  15  ’66  200w 

“Gosse  and  his  American  friends  exchanged 
books  and  compliments,  and  even  occasionally 
visits,  but  not  ideas.  Consequently,  Transat¬ 
lantic  Dialogue,  being  a  collection  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  Gosse  and  these  friends  is  a  dull  book- 
some  300  pages  of  Victorian  literary  chit:chat 
and  mutual  admiration  without  a  single  critical 
judgment  of  the  slightest  acuity  or  interest.  As 
a  social  document  the  book  has  some  merit.  .  .  . 
ntl  is  carefully  edited  ...  if  industry  were 
all  it  would  be  a  good  book.  But  the  question 
remains:  was  it  worth  doing1?  By  the  time  the 
three-hundredth  page  is  reached,  the  answer  is 
an  indubitable^.”  ^  ^  ^ 


GOSSETT,  LOUISE  Y.  Violence  in.  recent 
Southern  fiction.  207p  $5.25  Duke  univ.  press 
813  American  fiction— History  and  criticism. 
Southern  States  in  literature  65-13656 

An  “assessment  of  novels  and  short  stories 
by  contemporary  writers  born  m  the  South  and 
using  their  local  materials.  Part  One  dea.s  with 
the  climate  of  violence  established  by  Thomas 
Wolfe,  Erskine  Caldwell,  and  William  Faulkner. 
Part  Two  discusses  eight  important  writers 
since  1940:  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Flannery 
O’Connor,  Eudora  Welty,  William  S tyro n,  Wil¬ 
liam  Goyen,  Truman  Capote,  Carson  McCullers, 


and  Shirley  Ann  Grau.  The  study  focuses  on 
violence,  the  controversial  element  present  in 
the  work  of  each  of  these  writers.’’  (Publish¬ 
er's  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Mrs.  Gossett  shows  herself  a  fine  critic. 

.  .  .  What  she  has  to  reveal  about  the  work 
of  Eudora  Welty,  Flannery  O’Connor,  Truman 
Capote,  and  Shirley  Ann  Grau  in  particular 
goes  far  beyond  any  discussion  of  the  single 
element  of  their  use  of  violence.  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  has  written  more  perceptive¬ 
ly  about  certain  works  of  those  writers  than 
Mrs.  Gossett  has  in  this  study.  ...  In  actuality 
she  has  little  to  say  about  the  South  as  such 
or  about  these  writers  as  Southerners,  .  .  . 
[nor  does  she]  illuminate  the  society  about 
which  these  authors  write  and  which  has 
helped  to  shape  their  art.  .  .  .  [Yet]  if  an 
unwillingness  to  generalize  and  extrapolate 
is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  so  excellent 
a  critical  sensibility,  it  is  worth  paying  in  order 
to  have  some  important  and  often  difficult 
works  of  fiction  interpreted  so  subtly  and  so 
well.”  L.  D.  Rubin 

Am  Lit  37:512  Ja  ’66  500w 
“Miss  Gossett’s  definition  of  violence  as  a 
literary  motif  is  so  broad  that  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  catchall  phrase  which  could  include  a 
character  blinking  in  an  uncultivated  manner. 
The  book  reads  like  a  group  of  competent  liter¬ 
ary  studies  of  new  Southern  writers  spun 
around  a  convenient,  but  not  very  meaningful 
core.  .  .  .  Occasionally  one  is  reminded  that 
this  is  a  thematic  study,  but,  when  treating 
the  individual  works  of  a  writer  like  Shirley 
Ann  Grau,  the  literary  authority  of  the  writer 
in  question  dominates  the  unfortunate  tendency 
to  find  violence  a  meaningful  least  common 
denominator  in  Southern  fiction.”  T.  F.  Simms 
Library  J  90:3045  J1  ’65  80w 


GOTHIC  mural  painting  in  Bohemia  and  Mora¬ 
via,  1300-1378.  See  Dvordkova,  V. 


GOUDEKET,  MAURICE.  The  delights  of  grow¬ 
ing  old;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick 
O’Brian.  214p  $4.50  Farrar,  Straus 

B  or  92  Colette,  Sidonie  Gabrielle  66-14150 
In  this  memoir,  written  at  the  age  of  75. 
Goudeket  recounts  his  youth,  his  marriage  to 
Colette,  and  his  grief  at  her  death.  He  tells 
how  he  came  “to  accept  the  second  of  life’s 
great  gifts  to  him.  marriage  with  Sanda 
Lelong,  Lucien  Lelong’s  young  widow.  And 
this  led  to  a  third  and  culminating  gift:  the 
birth  of  a  son  when  Goudeket  was  seventy- 
one  years  of  age.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Published 
originally  as  La  Douceur  de  Vieillir. 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  p2  Je  19  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson  * 

Harper  232:110  My  ’66  160w 


“What  makes  this  autobiography  important 
is  Goudeket’s  ‘continual  surge  of  memories’ 
of  Colette,  and  the  printing  of  a  number 
of  her  intimate  letters  to  him,  supplementing 
his  Close  to  Colette  [BRD  1957].  There  is 
appreciation,  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
Colette's  writings  and  beliefs.  The  letters 
reveal  a  warm,  tender  relationship,  and  show 
Colette  to  be  a  very  womanly  woman  who 
had  a  ‘profound  sympathy  with  every  living 
creature.’  The  style  is  pellucid,  studded  with 
brilliant  aphorisms.  Recommended  for  public 
libraries  and  essential  for  collections  of  French 
literature.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:1882  Ap  1  '66  180w 


“[Goudeket’s]  title.  The  Delights  of  Growing 
Old.  echoes  [Colette’s]  Earthly  Paradise  [BRD 
1966],  The  book  is  so  slight  that  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  published  at  all,  but 
for  the  author’s  connection  with  Colette.  How¬ 
ever,  it  contains  interesting  details. 

Nature  .  .  .  speaks  loudly  enough  in  him 

to  make  him  a  Colette  character  in  his  own 
right,  independently  of  his  marriage  to  her.” 
John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  Je  9  '66  1400w 


“[This]  is  a  warm  and  touching  book,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  Goudeket  has  been  twice 
lucky.  .  .  .  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  present  Mme.  Goudeket  to  say  that,  in 
these  pages,  Colette  is  still  the  main  character. 
Goudeket  is  her  literary  executor,  a  job  that 
he  takes  seriously  and  responsibly.  Beyond 
that,  they  lived  together  for  thirty  years  in 
affection  and  amity,  m  mutual  trust  and 
delight.  It  is  worth  reading  this  little  book 
just  for  Goudeket’s  simple,  honest  recon¬ 
struction  of  that  relationship  and  for  the 
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day-to-day  record  of  their  life.  .  .  .  The 
excerpts  from  her  letters  that  are  reprinted 
here  are  full  of  love  and  joy.”  Elizabeth 
Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p52  My  1  ’66  350w 
“[Goudeket]  tells  the  story  of  his  life  with 
discretion:  no  false  modesty,  and  no  pointless 
detail,  either  He  knows  how  to  set  forth  the 
essence  of  something  and  then  stop.  His  ob¬ 
servations  on  age  and  youth,  parents  and 
children  are  sane  and  pleasing.  His  style  is 
urbane,  and  the  translation  is  ideal.” 

New  Yorker  42:206  My  21  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Justin  O’Brien 

Reporter  35:59  O  20  '66  750w 


GOUDEY,  ALICE  E.  Red  Legs:  il.  by  Marie 
Nonnast.  unp  lib  bdg  $2.97  Scribner 
595.7  Locusts — Juvenile  literature  66-12548 
The  author  “describes  the  grasshopper — where 
it  is  born,  where  it  lives,  what  it  is  like.  Each 
step  in  its  formation  is  .  .  .  explained  and 
illustrated.  .  .  .  Ages  six  to  ten.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 
60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:320  Je  ’66  lOOw 
"A  brief,  simple  text.  .  .  .  Five-  and  six- 
year-olds  can  ‘read’  the  story  from  the  graphic 
two-color  drawings  that  closely  follow  the  text 
.  .  .  in  this  excellent  supplemental  book  on 
grasshoppers.  A  striking  format.”  Gladys  Conk¬ 
lin 

Library  J  91:2682  My  15  ’66  60w 
“The  illustrations  are  delicate  in  detail  and 
color.  The  typographical  layout  will  be  helpful 
to  a  young  reader,  tedious  to  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  one.”  C.  H.  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  8  '66  50w 


GOUDGE,  ELIZABETH,  comp.  A  diary  of  pray¬ 
er  [decorations  by  Fritz  Kredel],  377p  $6.95 
Coward-McCann 

242.2  Prayers  66-20151 

Miss  Goudge  “gives  one  or  two  prayers  for 
each  day  in  the  year  .  .  .  ranging  from  a  pray¬ 
er  composed  by  King  Robert  of  France  in  1000 
A.D.,  to  ancient  Jewish  prayers,  excerpts  from 
the  Gothic  Missal  and  the  Sarum  breviary, 
several  of  the  appealing  ‘Prayers  from  the  Ark’ 
by  Carmen  Bernos  de  Gasztold,  a  poem  of  Paul 
Verlaine  and  two  short  supplications  by  Leslie 
Weatherhead.”  (Library  J) 


“Some  of  the  prayers  may  be  familiar  as  the 
best  prayers  ever  devised,  some,  one  feels  sure, 
have  been  written  by  Miss  Goudge  herself. 
.  .  .  What  an  appreciated  gift  this  will  be: 
and  how  valuable  to  every  man  or  woman  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  comfort.  The  book 
is  deservedly  beautifully  bound  and  printed, 
with  twelve  woodcuts  by  Fritz  Kredel  as  di¬ 
viders  for  the  months.” 

Best  Sell  26:273  O  15  ’66  150w 


“Selected  with  unfaltering  good  taste.” 

Christian  Century  83:1212  O  5  ’66  20w 
“[This]  selection  is  not  based  on  literary 
value  as  many  are  little  known.  [Those]  in¬ 
cluded  are  highly  orthodox  in  most  instances, 
for  example,  there  are  special  petitions  for 
the  blind,  prisoners,  teachers,  travellers.  Highly 
recommended  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
comfort.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:3956  S  1  ’66  140w 


GOULD,  JOHN.  Last  one  in:  tales  of  a  New 
England  boyhood:  a  gently  pleasing  dip  into 
a  cool  soothing  pool  of  the  not-so-long-ago. 
so  to  speak:  with  il.  by  F.  Wenderoth 
Saunders.  248p  $4.95  Little 
630.1  Country  life — Maine  66-22675 


Reminiscences  by  the  author  of  The  Parables 
of  Peter  Partout  (BRD  1965). 


Best  Sell  26:291  N  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Justin  Kaplan 

Book  Week  plO  O  30  ’66  390w 
“An  uncomplicated  and  appealing  way  of  life 
emerges  as  John  Gould  describes  with  gusto 
and  humor  incidents  that  occurred  during  his 
boyhood  in  Freeport,  Maine,  around  the  1920’s. 


Thoughtfully,  sometimes  with  earthiness,  he 
relates  the  joyous  and/or  sorrowful  things  that 
a  sensitive  boy  experienced  in  a  small  town. 
.  .  .  Written  with  engaging  informality,  this 
book  will  appeal  to  many,  but  especially  to 
devotees  of  New  England.”  R.  G.  Mclnnis 
Library  J  91:4096  S  15  66  180w 


GOULD,  TON!  S.,  jt.  auth.  Children  discover 

.reading.  See  Stern,  C. 


GOULDNER,  ALVIN  W.  Enter  Plato:  classical 
Greece  and  the  origins  of  social  theory.  407p 
$8.50  Basic  bks. 

184  Plato.  Sociology — History.  Civilization. 

Greek  65-21192 

This  work  is  “an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
philosopher’s  social  theory  from  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  modern  sociology  and  social  psychology, 
but  its  ultimate  objective  is  to  provide  a  frame¬ 
work  within  which  modern  social  theory  may 
be  appraised  in  relation  to  Hellenic  thought. 
The  first  third  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  .  .  . 
description  of  the  Athenian  society  and  culture 
which  provided  the  raw  material  for  Plato’s 
social  theory:  the  remaining  chapters  comprise 
a  ’critical  case  study  of  Plato  as  a  social 
theorist.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Glossary  of  Greek  terms.  Major  dates 
in  Greek  history.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  James  Redfield 

Am  Anthropol  68:1317  O  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Nisbet 

Am  J  Soc  72:218  S  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Waldman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:702  S  ’66  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Bierstedt 

Am  Soc  R  31:548  Ag  ’66  600w 
“If  sociology  is  on  trial,  as  some  claim,  this 
superb  book  can  serve  as  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  defense.  And  those  who  believe  that 
the  sociological  enterprise  necessarily  involves 
an  impersonal,  detached  and  antiseptic  account 
will  learn  here  that  a  different  style — passion¬ 
ate,  personal,  intensely  committed — may  serve 
to  reveal  areas  of  experience  obscured  by 
other  methods.  .  .  .  Gouldner  is  not  afraid  of 
bold  theorising  and  speculative  thought.  .  .  . 
His  vision  of  the  contradictions  and  tensions  in 
Greek  life  are  sometimes  debatable  but  often 
universal,  and  always  profoundly  illuminating. 
.  .  .  It  is  this  capacity  to  consciously  weave 
back  and  forth  between  Plato’s  time  and  ours, 
between  Greek  and  modern  man,  that  makes 
Gouldner’ s  book  exciting  and  relevant.”  L.  A. 
Coser 

Am  Soc  R  31:548  Ag  '66  750w 


mere  is  more,  mucn  more,  to  be  done  to 
fill  in  gaps  and  correct  mistakes  in  this  first 
book.  For  this  purpose  [Professor  Gouldner] 
will  have  to  learn  more  Greek.  He  will  also 
have  to  refine  his  concepts.  .  .  .  Though  what 
Professor  Gouldner  says  is  wrong  in  the  way 
he  says  it,  he  is  on  the  track  of  a  valid  in¬ 
sight.  For  certainly  the  kind  of  love  that  Plato 
has  m  view  is  significantly  different  from  the 
one  we  would  include  in  our  Pantheon  of  vir¬ 
tues.  ...  To,  do  justice  to  himself  and  to  the 
new  genre  he  wants  to  create,  Professor 
Gouldner  must  come  to  know  Plato’s  thought 
and  world  at  least  as  well  as  he  had  come  to 
know  the  people  at  Central  Gypsum  when  he 
wrote  Patterns  of  Industrial  Bureaucracy  [BRD 
1954]  and  his  conceptual  framework  must  be  at 
least  as  firm  and  clear.”  Gregory  Vlastas 
Am  Soc  R  31:548  Ag  '66  1500w 


Choice  3:418  J1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Bacon 

Class  World  60:14  S  ’66  350w 


iTores.mr  uouianer.  acting  on  the  plausible 
assumption  that  classicists  and  social  sci¬ 
entists  are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
standard  materials  of  each  other’s  discipline 
writes  m  such  a  way  that  classicists  will  come 
away  from  the  book  with  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  modern .  social  theory  and  its  applica¬ 
tion,  while  social  scientists  will  find  that  an¬ 
cient  civilizations  provide  a  fertile  field  for 
sociological  study.”  W.  J.  Roscelll 

Library  J  91:2863  .TP  1  ’66  180w 
“Through  Plato  and  the  Greeks,  Professor 
Gouldner  has  been  able  to  formulate  and  elab¬ 
orate  on  a  considerable  number  of  interesting 
and  enlightening  ideas  and  social -psychological 
models,  on  the  ‘contest  system’  (as  in  the 
Olympic  Games),  for  example  on  the  role  of 
war,  on  the  slave  pedagogue  .  .  and  so  forth 
Where  I  find  him  less  .than  persuasive  however 
is  on  the  historical  side,  I  doubt  if  many  of  his 
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models  and  explanations  are  formulated  pre¬ 
cisely  enough  to  be  appropriate  to  the  Greeks 
or,  when  they  are,  if  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks.  .  .  .  Professor  Gouldner  is  too  quick 
to  accept  an  insufficient  explanation,  apparent¬ 
ly  because  his  historical  knowledge  is  neither 
wide-ranging  enough  nor  for  Greek  history, 
accurate  enough.”  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:27  Ag  18  ’66  1500w 


GOULLART,  PETER.  River  of  the  White  Inly; 
life  in  Sarawak.  196p  il  $6.75  Transatlantic 
919.11  Sarawak — -Description  and  travel 

[66-51245] 

“In  1953,  the  author,  who  spent  30  years  in 
China  before  the  Communist  takeover,  was  sent 
to  Sarawak  by  the  U.N.  to  help  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  among  the  Chinese  farmers,  rub¬ 
ber  and  pepper  growers.  Sea  and  Land  Dayaks 
and  other  tribes.  In  his  job  of  helping  them 
organize  cooperative  stores  where  they  could 
purchase  goods  at  a  fair  price,  he  traveled 
throughout  the  N.W.  Coastal  section  of  Borneo 
known  as  Sarawak,  then  a  British  Crown  Col¬ 
ony.”  (Library  J) 


“This  book  will  have  very  limited  appeal.  It 
is  repetitious  and  dull.  Mr.  Goullart  is  amply 
impressed  with  his  own  abilities.  His  Taoist 
philosophy  is  evident  throughout  the  book.  Not 
recommended  except  for  specialized  interests.” 
R.  G.  Dorman 

Library  J  91:4113  S  15  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Goullart  writes  quietly  and  in  a  rather 
old-fashioned  style;  yet  beside  his  self-immer¬ 
sion  in  his  surroundings,  more  highly  coloured 
travelogues  look  pale  and  drab.  .  .  .  When  he 
deals  with  the  Sarawakan  scene,  he  does  not 
try  to  ‘write  it  up,’  yet  his  unsensational  but 
telling  details  carry  the  reader  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  Sarawak  is,  of  course,  a  land 
inhabited  by  people  of  many  races.  .  .  .  [But] 
the  author  sees  not  races  but  people,  and  his 
book  is  full  of  lively  and  sympathetic  portraits. 
.  .  .  That  people  living  in  such  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  introduced  to  us  not  as  an¬ 
thropological  specimens  but  as  individual,  hu¬ 
man  personalities  is  perhaps  Mr.  Goullart’s 
greatest  achievement  both  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  man.” 

TLS  p39  Ja  20  ’66  430w 


GOV  El  A,  ELSA  V.  Slave  society  in  the  British 
Leeward  Islands  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth- 
century.  370p  maps  $8.50  Yale  univ.  press; 

326  Slavery  in  Leeward  Islands.  Leeward 
Islands — Politics  and  government.  Leeward 
Islands — Social  conditions  65-12543 

“A  case  study  of  slave  society  throughout 
the  Caribbean.”  (TLS)  Bibliographies. 


“Stylistically  orthodox  and  proper  and  well 
documented,  the  book  includes  a  satisfactory 
bibliography  and  index.  Upper  level  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students  will  find  the  work  to  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  and  helpful  contribution  given  with  a 
liberal  point  of  view.  Perhaps  some  will  quarrel 
with  her  tendency  to  repeat  and  with  the  lack 
of  great  new  insights  in  her  conclusions. 
Goveia’s  real  profundity  is  sometimes  hidden  m 
the  body  of  the  discussion.  A  welcome  and 
needed  addition  to  the  published  studies  of  this 
area  and  likely  will  become  a  standard  refer- 


Choice  3:949  D  ’66  150w 
“[The  facts]  are  carefully  spelled  out  by  the 
author  in  a  dry.  detailed  and  documented  man¬ 
ner  reminiscent  of  the  Cambridge  volumes  in 
economic  history.  Such  scholarship  has.  with¬ 
out  doubt,  a  wealth  and  a  fascination  of  its 
own,  but  many  readers  may  find  too  little  of 
the  soaring  of  a  Eugene  Genovese  or  the  human 
and  subtle  touch  of  a  Willie  Lee  Rose.  .  ..  .  A 
most  fascinating  aspect  of  this  study  is  its 
treatment  of  tire  response  of  a  pre-modern 
slave  society  to  the  humanitarian  and  economic 
challenges  of  the  modern  world.”  O.  H.  Olsen 
Nation  202:754  Je  20  '66  lOOOw 
“There  has  been  no  clearer  nor  cooler  indict¬ 
ment  of  slavery  than  this  book.  .  .  .  Professor 
Goveia  has  amassed  a  formidable  weight  of 
evidence  with  which  to  affront  those  who  might 
still  feel  tempted  to  find  some  defence  for  the 
eighteenth-century  white  plantation  owner  and 
his  overseer.” 

TLS  p676  J1  28  ’66  550w 


GOVER,  ROBERT.  Poorboy  at  the  party.  (Tri¬ 
dent  press  bk)  231p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16182 


Randy  is  “a  poor- white  swimming  star  who 
goes  slumming  among  the  rich.  Accompanying 


his  lover-mentor  Arnold  to  the  annual  booze 
and  sex  blast  of  the  upper  class  college  set  at  a 
secluded  oceanfront  mansion,  he  unwittingly 
precipitates  an  all-night  orgy  that  leaves  the 
estate  in  shambles.”  (Christian  Century) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:208  S  15  ’66  230w 
“[This]  is  another  variation  of  the  author’s 
formula,  applied  ingeniously  in  One  Hundred 
Dollar  Misunderstanding  IBRD  1962]  and  shod¬ 
dily  in  its  sequel,  Here  Goes  Kitten  [BRD  1964]. 
The  formula:  erection  stimulates  destruction, 
and  out  of  the  orgasmic  chaos  a  kind  of  fresh 
world  emerges.  But  where  One  Hundred  Dollar 
Misunderstanding  charms  .  .  .  Poorboy  palls  and 
appalls.  Its  blending  of  stag-movie  action  with 
pseudo-profound  comment  degenerates  into  mere 
salacious  nastiness.  It  has  the  familiar  Gover 
ingredients:  the  antisocial  ‘have-nots’  vs.  the 
priggish  ‘haves,’  the  dialect  (southern  white- 
trash  here  instead  of  Negro),  the  obscenities  of 
word  and  deed;  but  the  redeeming  playfulness 
is  missing.”  Robert  Detweiler 

Christian  Century  83:1314  O  26  ’66  550w 
“[The  narrator]  is  eager  to  vent  his  anger 
at  adolescent  complacency  and  to  display  its 
ethical  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Gover’ s  wrath  appears 
genuine;  unfortunately  his  talent  is  not  strong 
enough  to  successfully  transmute  that  wrath 
into  a,rt.  He  has  a  good  ear  for  dialogue,  but 
his  descriptive  prose  plods  Dreiser-like.  A 
somewhat  sensational  Item  almost  but  not 
quite  redeemed  by  honest  indignation,  this  is 
for  large  public  and  college  libraries.”  Dorothy 
Curley 

Library  J  91:3766  Ag  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  9  ’66  170w 


GOWANS,  ALAN.  The  restless  art;  a  history 
of  painters  and  painting,  1760-1960.  414p  11 
$9.95  Lippincott 

759  Painting — History.  Painters  66-10346 
Professor  Gowans,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  and  Art  History,  University  of 
Delaware,  “divides  the  history  of  painting 
during  this  period  into  two  main  camps  con¬ 
cerned  with  artists  (1)  who,  prior  to  cl840, 
thought  the  dominant  form  of  creativity  was 
involved  with  the  question  of  traditional 
‘beauty’  and  (2)  replaced  an  understanding  of 
traditional  ‘beauty’  by  the  search  for  ‘reality.’ 
.  .  .  [He]  introduces  each  group  of  about  10 
artists  .  .  .  with  a  short  essay  involved  with 
philosophy  and  aesthetics.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“Primarily  a  survey  of  European  painting 
(with  some  American  inserted)  during  the 
past  200  years.  It  differs  from  standard  treat¬ 
ments  in  that  it  is  less  a  ‘box  score’  (in  the 
manner  of  [J.  E.]  Canaday’s  Mainstreams  of 
Modern  Art  [BRD  I960])  and  yet  less  objective 
(than  [B.  S1.]  Myers’  Modem  Art  in  the  Making 
[BRD  1950]).  .  .  .  The  last  section  dealing 
with  the  20th  century  is  the  least  penetrating 
and  successful.  .  .  .  Because  strong  opinions 
(frequently  frustrating)  and  glowing  generali¬ 
ties  (often  debatable)  are  presented,  .  .  .  the 
tone  of  the  work  is  most  provocative — this, 
alone,  would  recommend  it  for  college  pur- 
chstSG  r> 

Choice  3:767  N  ’66  230w 


“There  are  many  illuminating  insights  into 
the  causes  of  change  in  attitude  and  styles  of 
painting:  the  availability  of  paints  in  con¬ 
venient  tube  form,  the  alienation  of  the  artist 
from  society,  the  changes  in  social  structure. 
The  reader  may  not  always  agree  with  Mr. 
Gowans’  deductions,  but  he  will  learn  from 
them,  just  the  same.  The  text  gets  livelier  in 
the  .  .  .  [last]  section,  making  one  wish  that  that 
section  could  have  been  expanded.  .  .  .  This 
book  will  appeal  mostly  to  the  person  interested 
in  painting  and  why  it  varies  so  much  over 
the  years.  Recommended  for  all  art  collections 
and  libraries  with  clientele  of  specialized  in¬ 
terests.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:3926  S  1  ’66  250w 


GRAEF,  HILDA.  Mary:  a  history  of  doctrine 
and  devotion;  v2,  From  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day.  160p  $4  Shaed 
232.93  Mary,  Virgin  (64-13565) 

In  this  concluding  volume  of  her  two  part 
study,  the  author  “reflects  the  general  theolog¬ 
ical  concerns  of  the  period.”  (TLS)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexes  of  subjects  and  of  authors.  For 
volume  one  see  BRD  1964. 


“Graef  attempts  [an]  impossible  task.  .  .  . 
The  complicated  and  controversial  arguments  of 
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GRAEF,  HILDA — Continued 

scholars  from  all  sides  are  presented  in  such 
fragmentary  fashion  as  to  give  us  meager  help. 
The  piecemeal  presentation  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  works  of  individuals  gives  us  little 
sense  of  historical  continuity  and  often  leaves 
the  reader  ignorant  of  the  actual  stand  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  its  opponents.” 
Choice  3:532  S  ’66  UOw 
“[This  volume]  is  particularly  good  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  side  of  the  question, 
which  necessarily  receives  the  larger  share  of 
attention.  Miss  Graef  shows  herself  throughout 
to  be  a  meticulous  scholar  who  has  an  impres¬ 
sive  command  of  the  primary  sources  and  is 
thus  able  to  make  better  critical  use  of  the 
secondary  material  as  well.  ...  It  is  really 
quite  impossible  to  appreciate  with  sympathy 
the  largely  negative  reaction  of  Protestants  to 
Mary  without  knowing  what  they  were  and 
still  are  reacting  against.  In  this  regard.  Miss 
Graef’ a  study  is  not  only  enlightening  but  in 
places  rather  shocking.  .  .  .  When  read  to¬ 
gether  with  Fr.  [Thomas  A.]  O’Meara’s  [Mary 
in  Protestant  and  Catholic  Theology;  BRD  1966, 
a]  more  properly  theological  treatment,  .  .  . 
Miss  Graef’ s  historical  study  makes  one  grate¬ 
fully  aware  of  how  far  we  have  come  even  if 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.”  D.  P.  Gray 
Commonweal  84:590  S  16  ’66  240w 
“Miss  Graef  gives  a  fair  account  of  what 
such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Suarez.  Bossuat  and  Grignion  de  Montfort  had 
to  say,  and  her  discussion  of  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment’s  revival  of  Marian  devotion  is  particular¬ 
ly  apt.  The  last  century  has  seen  a  number  of 
spectacular  ‘apparitions’  of  Mary,  and  Miss 
Graef  i.s  at  her  best  in  a  clinical  assessment 
of  the  evidence  of  Lourdes,  Fatima.  Beauraing 
and  the  rest.  .  .  .  [Her]  approach  is  essen¬ 
tially  theological,  and  concludes  with  the,  re¬ 
minder  that  Marian  devotion,  as  with  every 
other  aspect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's 
life,  ‘turns  increasingly  to  its  biblical  and 
patristic  sources  in  a  movement  of  renewal 
and  adaptation.’  ” 

TLS  p227  Mr  17  ’66  190w 


GRAEF,  HILDA.  The  story  of  mysticism.  286p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

248.2  Mysticism  65-19934 

“Primarily  an  introduction  to  the  lives  and 
the  theology  of  great  mystics,  [this  book] 
begins  with  [a]  chapter  on  non-Western 
(Moslem  and  Indian)  and  Old  Testament 
mysticism.  Largely  Western  in  scope,  it  in¬ 
cludes  chapters  on  Eastern  Orthodox  but  not 
on  Protestant  mystics  and  reflects  the  scholarly 
editions,  studies  of  mystical  writings,  and 
present  reassessment  of  the  status  of  many 
mystics.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Not  all  mystics  are  genuine,  though  Miss 
Graef's  criteria  for  testing  a  mystic — orthodoxy 
and  psychopathology — are  not  too  clearly 
demonstrated.” 

Choice  3:320  Je  '66  160w 
“The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  short 
biographies  and  summaries  of  the  teachings  of 
the  great  mystics.  Thus  there  are  2  or  3 
pages  on  30  or  40  persons.  This  method  of 
exposition  is  not  calculated  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  anything,  but  it  is  one  way  to  tell  the 
story.  Questions  about  the  relations  of 
mysticism  to  society,  to  neurosis,  or  even  to 
Christian  history  more  broa.dly  conceived  are 
not  discussed.  This  book  is  for  public  libraries.” 
R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  90:5400  D  15  ’65  lOOw 


GRAFF,  POLLY  ANNE,  jt.  auth.  Helen  Keller. 
See  Graff,  S. 


GRAHAM,  FRANK.  Disaster  by  default; 
politics  and  water  pollution  [by]  Frank 
Graham,  Jr;  with  a  foreword  by  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet.  256p  $4.95  Evans.  M.&co. 

333.9  Water — Pollution  66-11167 

The  author  cites  the  “ingredients  in  tne 
situation  which  permits  .  .  .  Americans  to 
obtain  their  drinking  water  from  rivers  and 
streams  into  which  .  .  .  people  dump  their 
waste.  .  .  .  [He  summarizes  the]  scope  of 
state  and  Federal  law  that  can  be  used  to 
combat  the  existing  [situation]."  (Book  Week) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1439  Ag  ’66  120w 
“Graham's  book  should  be  required  reading 
during  periods  of  acute  water  shortage.  .  .  . 
[It]  emphasizes  that  public  apathy— on  the 
individual  citizen  level — is  a  major  cause  of 
ineffective  clean-up  programs.  In  the  absence 
of  prodding  from  citizens,  public  officials  have 
been  reluctant  to  challenge  industries  and 
special  interests  which  frequently  control  com¬ 
munity  policies  and,  incidentally,  create  the 
worst  pollutants.  As  Mr.  Graham  explains, 
some  industrial  polluters  have  successfully  used 
blandishments  about  the  value  of  voluntary 
efforts  to  block  anti-pollution  programs.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  is  not  all  gloom  and  doom.  Mr. 
Graham  tells  of  the  work  by  dedicated  public 
servants  such  as  Murray  Stein  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.”  M.  B.  Neuberger 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  20  ’66  650w 
“[The  author]  uses  case  histories  with  much 
quoting  of  PHS  hearings.  He  himself  may 
have  been  influenced,  as  in  accepting  the 
claim  that  acid  in  coal-area  streams  is 
primarily  from  surface  operations.  He  is  a 
caustic  critic  of  our  progress  in  pollution 
abatement.  Whether  his  data  be  right  or 
wrong,  citizens  should  read  this  book  care¬ 
fully.  He  could  be  right  in  general  even  if 
wrong  on  some  details."  C.  S.  Johnson 
Library  J  91:2350  My  1  ’66  180w 
“The  solutions  Mr.  Graham  suggests  are  not 
very  encouraging.  One  experiment  he  seems  to 
view  with  favor  is  that  the  wastes  be  ‘oxidized 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  water’  and  driven  out 
through  chimneys,  _  disregarding  the  already 
significant  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  that  was 
recently  discussed  at  a  conference  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Foundation.  Nowhere  does  he  ad- 
vocate.  as  an  obvious  part  of  the  solution, 
stabilization — or  even  reduction — of  population. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  deficient  in  failing  to  identify 
the  sources  of  its  citations  and  quotations  and, 
like  more  and  more  books  currently  published, 
has  a  miserable  index.”  William  Vogt 
Natur  Hist  75:10  Ag  ’66  450w 


GRAHAM,  GERALD  S.  The  politics  of  naval 
supremacy;  studies  in  British  maritime 
ascendancy.  131p  maps  $6  Cambridge 

359  Great  Britain— History,  Naval.  Sea- 
power.  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations. 
World  politics  65-21788 

“In  his  Wiles  lectures  given  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  Belfast,  [the  author’s]  aim  was 
to  ©xp-rojne  the  consequences  and  limitations 
of  British  naval  supremacy  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  nineteenth- century  politics.  He  con¬ 
fined  himself  mainly  to  the  first  half  of  the 
century  and  covered  three  main  areas:  the 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
showing  the  links  between  trade,  colonial  and 
foreign  policy  and  naval  power.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  lecture  developed  the  theme  that  the  Pax 
Bntannica  was  based  on  the  willing  accept¬ 
ance  of  Britain  s  maritime  supremacy  by  the 
other  Powers  rather  than  on  the  actual  use 
of  threat  of  naval  force.”  (TLS)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


GRAFF,  STEWART.  Helen  Keller;  toward  the 
light,  by  Stewart  and  Polly  Anne  Graff: 
il.  by  Paul  Frame.  80p  $1.98  Garrard 
B  or  92  Keller,  Helen  Adams — Juvenile 
literature  65-14550 

An  account  of  Miss  Keller’s  struggles  to 
overcome  handicaps.  “Grade  four.”  (Library  J) 


Warm  intimate,  easy- reading  [biography]. 
.  .  .  Ages  seven  to  ten.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:29  My  27  ’66  20w 
"Contents,  though  simplified  and  popularly 
presented,  are  essentially  accurate.  Open  for¬ 
mat,  large  print.  Photographs,  where  avail¬ 
able,  would  have  given  the  [book]  greater 
authenticity  than  the  three-color  illustra¬ 
tions.”  C.  A.  Rieck 

Library  J  90:5075  N  15  ’65  50w 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Stacey 

Am  Hist  R  71:1333  J1  ’66  380w 

“A  clearly  written  'collection  of  four  gen¬ 
eralized  lectures  [by]  ...  a  Canadian  author¬ 
ity  on  British  seapower  and  imperial  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  Since,  as  Graham  asserts,  ‘foreign 
Policy  and  naval  strategy  are  one’  in  practice, 
British  maritime  ascendancy  derived  not  so 
much  from  naval  victories  or  a  continuing 
predominance  of.  warship  strength  as  from  a 
national  policy  in  which  the  navy  served  as 
a  powerful  .  instrument  of  diplomatic  action 
and  compulsion.’  .  .  .  Best  suited  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  British  and  diplomatic 
history.” 

Choice  3:354  Je  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  70:884  D  3  ’65  800w 
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"Despite  Professor  Graham’s  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  power  of  synthesis,  the  lec¬ 
tures  cover  familiar  ground  and  offer  no  new 
interpretations.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p995  N  11  ’65  llOw 


GRAHAM,  SEAN.  A  surfeit  of  sun:  a  novel. 

220p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-11762 

“Sarah  Green,  Thomor’s  first  woman  bar¬ 
rister,  returns  from  her  London  training  to 
find  the  island  in  a  state  of  famine.  A  de¬ 
voted  marine  biologist,  a  bishop  and  the  fetish, 
all  do  their  best  to  entice  the  fish;  but  when 
the  shoals  do  come  there  is  evidence  of  human 
sacrifice.’’  (TLS) 


“  ‘A  Surfeit  of  Sun’  .  .  .  adds  all  of  the  sen¬ 
sual  details  which  language  permits  without 
becoming  downright  vulgar — not  just  once,  but 
again  and  again,  AND  again,  for  good  measure. 
...  If  a  novelist  wants  to  write  a  book  about 
a  ‘super-sex-man,’  it  should  not  be  palmed 
off  on  unsuspecting  readers  as  the  ‘moving  and 
often  tragic  dilemma  of  modern  Africa.’.  .  . 
Sean  Graham  is  a  good  story  teller.  .  .  .  And 
he  does  penetrate  to  the  root  of  Africa’s  prob¬ 
lems:  he  knows  it  and  sees  it  for  what  it  is.  He 
does  not  have  to  depend  upon  sensationalism 
and  sensuality  to  hold  his  audience:  the  soon¬ 
er  he  discovers  that,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his 
literary  career.”  O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  25:439  Mr  1  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  91:276  Ja  15  ’66  160w 
"Somewhat  borderline  to  the  suspense  novel 
is  Sean  Graham’s  [book],  which  starts  off  as 
yet  another  witty,  mildly  satiric  novel,  .  .  . 
with  an  attractively  treated  black-white  love 
affair,  and  develops  into  a  strong  legal  story 
[of  the  trial  of  a  shaman  for  ritual  murder], 
.  .  .  It’s  best  classified,  I  guess,  as  an  ‘enter¬ 
tainment.’  in  the  traditional  sense,  and  a 
satisfactory  one.  Junior  barrister  Sarah  Green 
is  a  memorable  black  Portia,  both  in  and  out 
of  her  robes.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Ja  23  ’66  lOOw 


"The  trial  is  well- described,  as  is  Sarah’s 
sophisticated  incredulity  about  her  fellow 
countrymen,  but  the  book  is  trivial  and  the 
love  affairs  especially  have  a  box-office  aroma. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Graham  had  this  in  mind.” 

TLS  p923  O  8  ’64  lOOw 


GRANT,  CAMPBELL.  The  rock  paintings  of 
the  Chumash;  a  study  of  a  California  In¬ 
dian  culture;  written  and  il.  by  Campbell 
Grant;  with  a  foreword  by  Robert  P.  Heizer. 
163p  maps  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

970.3  Chumashan  Indians.  Picture-writing. 
Cave-drawings.  California — Antiquities 

65-10935 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:913  F  ’66  190w 
J  Am  Hist  52:883  Mr  ’66  90w 
"Recording  the  figures,  .  .  .  was  a  grueling 
task.  Explaining  them  was  even  harder. 
Grant  discovered  he  had  to  go  deeply  into 
the  ecology,  culture,  and  history  of  the  Chu¬ 
mash — a  task  that  resulted  in  his  writing  the 
ethnological  discussion  that  precedes,  and  by 
pagination  exceeds,  the  presentation  of  his 
pictograph  reproductions  and  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  This  section  of  the  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  knowledge  about  the  tribe.  .  . 
In  the  end,  neither  ethnology  nor  archeology 
helped  much  with  the  explanation.  Grant 
falls  back  at  last  on  the  same  generalities,  as 
have  the  rest  of  us  engaged  in  such  studies: 
the  figures  were  probably  magico-religious,  de¬ 
signed  to  put  man  in  harmony  with  the  un¬ 
seen  forces  that  control  the  world.  This  beau¬ 
tifully  done  book  is  a  must  for  a  student  of 
pictographs  and  petroglyphs,  and  a  useful  and 
entertaining1  volume  for  anyone  s  library. 

J.  L.  Swatter  Hjst  75;9  Ap  ,g6  500w 

TLS  pl84  Mr  10  ’66  260w 

GRANT,  CHRISTINA  PHELPS.  See  Harris, 
C.  P. 


origins  of  Cambridge.  .  .  .  [The]  introduction 
[supplies  an]  evaluation  of  the  university  at 
the  present  time  in  relation  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


“It  is  quite  an  achievement  to  assemble  a 
collection  of  pictures  of  Cambridge  that  are 
neither  trite  nor  over-romantic.  Mr.  Marmaras 
has  done  just  that.  .  .  .  To  all  this  beauty 
[he]  adds  a  rather  pedestrian  text,  mostly 
potted  history  of  the  sort  that  one  might  wish 
to  have  at  hand  while  on  the  spot — but  then 
one  does  not  trail  around  the  colleges  with  an 
11  x  8%  inch  book  in  hand.  Lord  Annan  con¬ 
tributes  a  preface,  blander  than  one  is  used 
to  from  the  departing  Provost  of  King’s;  he 
just  hints  at  corporate  anxieties  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  that  are  sadly  out  of  tune  with  the 
superb  self-confidence  of  its  older  architecture.” 

Economist  221:696  N  12  ’66  170w 
“[This  book]  strikes  a  new  note,  and  with¬ 
out  any  obvious  attempt  to  be  different,  pre¬ 
sents  a  magnificent  and  fresh  description.  The 
brilliant  introduction  from  the  former  Provost 
of  King’s  College  is  worth  a  monograph  in 
itself,  so  succinct  is  the  description  of  present- 
day  Cambridge.  The  treatment  of  the  early 
history  is  admirable,  and  the  choice  of  illus¬ 
trations  is  outstanding  and  quite  different 
from  anything  seen  previously.  Notes  on  the 
illustrations  are  remarkably  concise  and  yet 
full.  Needed  by  all  libraries  and  especially 
university  and  college  libraries.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:5613  N  15  ’66  130w 


GRANT,  MICHAEL.  The  civilizations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  325p  il  col  il  maps  $12.95  New  Am.  lib. 

914  Europe — Civilization.  Art — History 

65-26113 

"This  [volume  contains  a]  general  survey  of 
European  civilization  since  the  second  mil- 
lenium  B.C.  [with]  encyclopedic  attention  to 
the  arts  and  literature.  .  .  .  British  historian 
Grant  details  cultural  developments,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  on  the  periphery  of  the  European 
experience,  which  are  never  encountered  in 
standard  American  texts.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  is  a  handsomely  produced  volume,  a 
survey  and  only  that,  of  the  art  history  of 
Western  Europe.  The  text  is  superficial  and 
the  running  commentary  is  tendentious  in  the 
extreme.  But  the  art  history  is  valid  enough. 
.  .  .  The  illustrations  are  mostly  monochrome 
and,  one  might  also  say,  unexceptional.  There 
are  some  eight  full-color  pages,  but  nothing 
to  excite  the  connoisseur.  For  libraries,  it 
might  be  a  question  of  whether  one  should  opt 
for  a  smoothly  written,  quite  over- the- surface 
view  or  a  subscription  to  a  more  scholarly 
series  which  would  cover  the  periods  in  great¬ 
er  depth.” 

Best  Sell  26:248  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[Grant]  overcrowds  his  terse  narrative  with 
proper  names  and  dates,  [so  as]  to  epitomize 
rather  than  explain  history.  He  rigorously 
pares  the  fact  to  the  bone;  he  maintains  amaz¬ 
ing  control  over  time  and  space;  he  relates 
‘what  happened'  but  never  ‘why.’  His  accom¬ 
plishment  is  apt  to  leave  the  general  reader 
gasping,  and  libraries  may  find  the  volume 
most  useful  as  an  illustrated  reference  book.” 
R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:4947  O  15  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  work  is  really  a  surprisingly  complete 
account  of  the  background  against  which  Euro¬ 
pean  life  and  thought  developed  from  the  very 
moment  that  the  earliest  civilizations  of 
consequence  began  on  European  soil.  .  .  .  The 
treatment  is  so  clear  that  the  ramifications  of 
the  story  could  easily  be  followed.  At  times  the 
need  for  brevity  .  .  .  produces  slight  confu¬ 
sion:  .  .  .  statements  are  over-cryptic  and  one 
longs  for  further  elucidation.  .  .  .  And  there 
are  a  few  omissions,  such  as  the  failure  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  full  importance  of  monasticism. 
.  .  .  But  what  is  really  surprising  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  include  so  much 
detail.  .  .  .  This  must  to  some  extent  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  concisenes  and  economy  of  Dr. 
Grant’s  style,  though  it  must  in  the  main  be 
the  result  of  his  astonishingly  wide  knowledge. 
.  .  .  The  theme  of  the  text  is  supported  by  a 
considerable  number  of  well  chosen  illustra¬ 
tions.” 

TLS  p!215  D  30  ’65  420w 


GRANT,  MICHAEL.  Cambridge;  mtrod.  by 
Noel  Annan;  phot,  by  John  Marmaras;  notes 
on  il.  by  Mary  Sullivan.  192p  $15  Reynal  & 


co. 

378  Cambridge.  Colleges  and  universities-- 
Great  Britain  66-22o35 

An  illustrated  history  of  the  university  in 
which  “the  author  traces  the  many  different 


GRANT,  ROBERT  M.  The  formation  of  the 

New  Testament.  194p  $4  Harper 
225.1  Bible.  N.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  65-20451 

The  author  "examines  the  process  by  which 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  took  shape. 
After  dealing  briefly  with  the  Old  Testament 
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GRANT,  R.  M. — Continued 

canon  and  with  the  place  of  oral  tradition  in 
Christianity,  he  concentrates  on  the.  citation  01 
written  and  oral  sources  by  Christian  writers 
(Apostolic  Fathers.  Apologists.  Alexandrians), 
giving  special  attention  to  Gnostic  and  apocry¬ 
phal  material.  He  views  this  development  of 
the  canon  as  a  process  rather  than  as  a  sell- 
conscious  achievement.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexes  of  ancient  writers  and  writings, 
and  of  modem  scholars. 


Reviewed  by  David  Stanley 

America  115:753  D  3  66  350w 
Choice  3:420  J1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Hummel  . 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  66  40w 

“[The  author  works]  systematically  through 
the  primary  documents,  .allowing  the  reader  to 
accompany  him  in  drawing  the  conclusions.  It 
is  a  task  for  which  [he],  as  a  New  Testament 
scholar  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  early 
church  writings,  is  singularly  equipped.  .  .  . 
Grant  has  furnished  the  data  upon  which  others 
will  be  enabled  to  draw  broad  conclusions  for 
the  ordinary  student.”  R.  H.  Fuller 
J  Religion  46:394  J1  ’66  900w 
“[This  book]  identifies,  by  language  and 
style,  the  possible  authors  of  what,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  was  not  yet  called  the 
New  Testament.’  Out  of  the  study  one  forms 
an  insight  into  structure  as  a  means  of  co¬ 
ordinating  certain  legends  to  give  sequence  to 
the  Canon.  Robert  Grant  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  subject.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  E.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  91:3437  J1  ’66  140w 
“[This]  new.  popularly  written  volume  brings 
to  bear  the  most  recent  insights  into  the 
factors  involved  in  the  acceptance  and  usp  of 
these  early  Christian  books.  Much  light  is  also 
shed  on  such  related  matters  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  church  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  Christianity.” 

Burner 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  pl8  F  20  ’66  120w 


GRASS,  GUNTER.  Selected  poems:  in  German 
with  trs.  by  Michael  Hamburger  &  Chris¬ 
topher  Middleton.  63p  $3.95  Harcourt 
831  66-31902 

Poems  by  the  author  of  the  novels  Dog 
Years  (BRD  1965)  and  Tin  Drum  (BRD  1963). 
Portions  of  this  volume  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Die  Vorzilige  der  Windhiihner,  1956, 
and  Gleisdreieck,  1960.  Some  of  the  poems  ap¬ 
peared  in  translation  in  Encounter,  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  and  other  publications. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  V/eek  p4  My  8  ’66  200w 


Choice  3:524  S  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Deen 

Commonweal  84:594  S  16  ’66  380w 
“Through  his  novels  Grass  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  best  known  even  though  contro¬ 
versial  writers  of  post-war  Germany.  The  bilin¬ 
gual  selection  from  his  two  volumes  of  poetry 
presents  the  same  irony,  playful  as  well  as 
bitter,  in  dealing  with  the  idols  of  a  doloe  vita 
which  has  lost  its  bearings.  The  violent  neo- 
expressionism  of  the  imagery,  the  sarcastic 
distortion  of  surviving  or  re-emerging  middle- 
class  concepts,  and  the  clever  play  with  the 
ambiguities  of  language  and  meaning  recall  the 
spirit  and  the  style  of  Grass’s  novels.”  F.  M. 
Wasserman 

Library  J  91:1431  Mr  15  ’66  80w 
“Gunter  Grass’s  Tin  Drum  was  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  after-effects  of  the  Second 
World  War.  His1  poems  share  a  lot  of  its 
weirdly  significant  furniture — spoons,  clothes- 
cupboards,  aircraft  carriers  disguised  as  ca¬ 
thedrals.  They  also  share  its  vacillation  be¬ 
tween  nostalgia  and  anti-nostalgia,  its  sense  of 
living  chancily,  in  an  egg-shell  or  a  trumpet, 
and  its  cool  reception  of  disaster.  .  .  .  The 
poems,  however,  are  less  translatable,  because 
more  oblique  and  condensed.”  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  71:232  F  18  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:7  D  29  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Max  Knight 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ag  14  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:30  My  21  ’66  160w 
“The  most  striking  feature  of  Herr  Grass’s 
poetry  is  its  sheer  lyrical  fantasy  and  vivid¬ 
ness.  Despite  his  post-surrealist  technique,  de¬ 
spite  the  strange  inventiveness  and  grotesque 


playfulness  of  his  poems,  Herr  Grass  is  not 
simply  the  joker  in  the  pack  of  present-day 
German  poets,  though  his  weaker  poems  do 
tend  to  be  merely  whimsical.  .  .  .  His  work 
stands  squarely  in  the  great  Anglo-German 
tradition  of  (serious)  ‘nonsense’  poetry.  It  is 
in  this  tradition  that  his  black  humour,  his 
particular  sense  of  human  absurdity,  his  re¬ 
fracted  vision  and  ‘eccentric’  or  ‘playful’  use 
of  words  place  him.  .  .  .  The  translations  in 
the  present  volume  are  as  polished  and  profes¬ 
sional  as  one  would  expect,  and  this  book  de¬ 
serves  to  be  bought.” 

TLS  p45  Ja  20  '66  700w 


GHASSO,  DOMENICO.  Proclaiming  God’s  mes¬ 
sage:  a  study  in  the  theology  of  preaching. 
272p  $6;  text  ed  $4  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
251  Preaching.  Kerygma  65-14739 

A  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome  presents  an 
analysis  of  the  faults  of  today’s  religious 
preaching  "while  projecting  a  new  direction 
for  more  effective  preaching.  .  .  .  Grasso  sees 
several  reasons  for  the  low  state  of  contem¬ 
porary  preaching,  among  them  the  inflation 
of  the  Word.  .  .  .  Another  reason  ...  is  that 
seminary  education  is  failing  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  groping  young  students.  .  .  .  [He] 
believes  God  is  needed  now  as  ‘the  only  one 
who  can  explain  and  calm  the  metaphysical 
anxiety  of  man.’  Thus,  the  preacher’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  homily  must  be  a  new  one. 
keyed  to  the  demands  of  a  society  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  found  its  own  answers  but  is 
endlessly  searching  for  an  ultimate  one.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  de-Christianization  of  society  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  inadequate  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Pastorally  oriented  bishops 
and  theologians  are  now  working  to  remedy 
that  situation.  Fr.  Grasso  .  .  .  has  written  a 
definitive  work,  which  will  interest  and  en¬ 
lighten  priests  and  teachers  everywhere.”  E.  S. 
Stanton 

America  113:686  N  27  ’65  60w 


ix  may  De  uni  air  to  say  tnat  the  author  is 
not  aware  of  the  social  and  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century,  because  he 
does  acknowledge  their  existence  in  his  In¬ 
troduction;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not 
regard  them  seriously  enough  to  let  them 
qualify  his  understanding  of  the  ministry  of 
preaehing.  .  .  The  book  is  well  written, 
logically  constructed,  obviously  carefully 
documented  by  the  church  fathers  and 
numerous  contemporary  Roman  Catholic 
scholars.  It  comprises  an  excellent  view  of 
the  present  effort  .within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  revitalize  the  preaching  ministry 
m  a  day  when  too  many  Protestants  have 
despaired  of  its  viability  in  the  contemporary 
world.  Its  Thomistic  rigidity,  its  biblical  lit¬ 
eralism,  and  its  narrow  ecclesiasticism  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  book  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  thinking  of  the  whole  Christian 
community  on  a  matter  important  to  its  cor¬ 
porate  life  and  mission.”  E.  S.  Parsons 
J  Religion  46:393  J1  ’66  750w 


G"^'VES'  ROBERT.  Ann  at  Highwood  Hall; 

/PrT  c^  l,l<?r?n  ’  by  Edward  Ardizzone. 

48p  $2.95  Doubleday 

„  821  66-10445 

,  Seyen  poems  are  collected  in  this  volume 

lbqR9tth6--r^iu0r  The  Penny  Fiddle  (BRD 
1962).  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Book  Week  pl7  S  11  ’66  170w 
Horn  Bk  42:319  Je  ’66  90w 

"The.  poems  in  this  new  collection  have  the 
same  light  humor  and  charm  of  the  earlier 
ones.  .  .  Most  of  these  will  have  very  limited 
Hurwitz  f°r  Amencan  '  children.”  Johanna 
Library  J  91:2210  Ap  15  ’66  90w 
.  “These  poems  are  very  deliberately  histor¬ 
ical,  very  British,  and  sometimes  very  funnv 
They  won  t  appeal  to  every  child  9  to  12,  but 
George  II.  and  the  Chinese  Emperor’  is  a 
hilarious  piece  of  nonsense.  I  don’t  think  the 
book,  represents  the  distinguished  Mr.  Gravel 
at  bis  absolute  best,  but  he  is  much  assisted 
by  ihe  well-known  and  elegantly  old -fash - 
Gibsonart  WOrk  of  Edward  Ardizzone.”  Walker 
6QN  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p36  My  8  ’66 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:233  D  17  ’66  270w 
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.  “An  uneven  and  unconscionably  brief  collec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  that  should  stir  scant  praise  either 
for  its  illustrious  author  or  the  publisher.” 
W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:640  My  ’66  20w 
TLS  p!061  N  26  ’64  70w 


GRAVES,  ROBERT.  Love  respelt.  44p  $2.96 

-Doubleday 

821  66-16051 

This  book,  was  first  published  in  1965  in  a 
limited  edition.  This  volume  incorporates  “sec¬ 
tion  18  of  the,  Collected  Poems  1966  plus  7  more 
poems — 40  in  all.”  (Library  J) 


“Robert  Graves  seems  to  write  while  the 
flesh  burns.  The  Here  and  Now  is  all  he  wants 
of  Forever  and  Before.  Love  Respelt  is  an  old- 
fashioned  volume,  formal  and  lyrical,  translat¬ 
ing  interior  sensations  into  external  manifesta¬ 
tions.  It  is  made  up  of  .  .  .  love  poems,  short, 
exact,  well-wrought.  They  exult  in  muscular 
words  t.o  express  the  metaphysics  of  harmony 
and  the  necessary  abrasions  that  result  when 
man  and  woman  join.”  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p8  My  22  '66  330w 
“A  kind  of  anatomy  of  love  under  the 
stresses  of  age,  sickness,  infidelity,  and  the 
prior  claims  of  the  self,  the  pieces  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  display  all  the  lyrical  vigor  one  expects 
from  Graves.  As  with  Bonne,  Graves’  verse 
is  rooted  in  the  rhetoric  of  direct  address  but 
the  20th-century  idiom  is  unmistakable.  Highly 
recommended  for  ah  public  and  academic  col¬ 
lections  of  contemporary  poetry.”  J.  R.  Wil¬ 
lingham 

Library  J  91:1231  Mr  1  ’66  120w 


GRAY,  ROBERT  F.,  ed.  The  family  estate  in 
Africa;  studies  in  the  role  of  property  in  fam¬ 
ily  structure  and  lineage  continuity;  ed.  by 
Robert  F.  Gray  and  P.  H.  Gulliver.  265d  $6 
Boston  univ.  press 

392  Family  64-19442 

The  eight  essays  “deal  with  certain  aspects 
of  family  life  in  seven  societies  of  eastern  and 
central  Africa  .  .  .  from  a  viewpoint  which  .  .  . 
stresses  .  .  .  the  attachment  of  the  family  to 
property  and  resources,  and  .  .  .  the  develop¬ 
mental  aspect  or  the  time  dimension.’’  (Introd) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“[The  volume]  is  done  with  a  modern  touch. 
.  .  .  One  notes  the  consistently  high  quality  of 
each  of  the  papers  .  .  .  and  detects  on  the  part 
of  nearly  every  author  an  awareness  of  the 
implications  of  recent  developments  as  colonial¬ 
ism  fades  away.  The  symposium  retains  the 
reader’s  interest  through  &  projection  of  the 
historical  and  traditional  ideal  of  the  family 
estate  onto  a  very  real  and  changing  present. 
Almost  every  contributor  has  a  knack  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  ideal  pattern  vis-a-vis  actual  prac¬ 
tices  of  today,  with  the  ideal  made  real  m 
serving  to  validate  actions  that  regulate  family 
estate  matters."  H.  H.  Smythe 

Am  J  Soc  71:450  Ja  '66  300w 
“The  replacement  of  the  explicit  concept 
‘domestic  group’  by  the  much  more  ambiguous 
■family’  leads  to  great  theoretical  confusion 
and  I  can  find  little  merit  in  the  volume  as  a 
whole  as  distinct  from  the  individual  items.  ’ 
Edmund  Leach 

New  Statesman  69:286  F  19  '65  40w 


GRAY,  RONALD.  The  German  tradition  in 
literature,  1871-1945.  383p  $11.60  Cambridge 
830.9  German  literature— History  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  Mann,  Thomas.  Rilke,  Rainer 
Maria.  Hofmannsthal,  Hugo  Hofmann,  edler 
von.  Germany — Politics  and  government — 
1866-  [65-17206] 


The  thesis  of  a  lecturer  in  German  at 
Cambridge  University  is  that  “  ‘the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  polarity  and  synthesis  in  the  German 
tradition  is  a  certain  fact  .  ...  [but  that]  on 
the  whole  the  tradition  which  flowered  in 
Goethe’s  day  .  .  .  had  gone  disastrously  wrong 
by  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  gives  a  general  survey  of 
writers  and  politics  .  .  .  [which  he  follows 
with]  interpretations  to  some  of  the  key  works 
of  Thomas  Mann  and  Rilke.  The  last  part 
entitled  ‘The  Tradition  Reshaped’  deals  with 
Hofmannsthal,  primarily  his  comedy  Der  Sch- 
wierige,  and  with  ‘English  resistance  to  Ger¬ 
man  literature  from  Coleridge  to  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Gray’s  chief  concern  is  the  linkage  between 
this  German  tradition  in  its  distorted  form  and 


the  political  events  of  the  recent  past.  How¬ 
ever.  this  important  and  complex  issue  is  not 
really  developed:  neither  in  the  panoramic  first 
chapter  nor  in  the  detailed  investigations  of 
Mann  and  Rilke  which  turned  out  less  favorable 
than  Gray  would  have  liked  them  to  be.  Al¬ 
though  well  -written,  attractive  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  and.  on  the  whole  carefully  docu¬ 
mented,  the  book  cannot  be  recommended.  Its 
thesis  seems  rigid  and/or  naive,  its  generaliza¬ 
tions  dubious,  and  its  criticism  of  Kleist.  Mann, 
and  Rilke  extremely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
works  in  question.  In  spite  of  its  length  the 
work  gives  the  impression  of  an  incoherent 
and  fragmentary  book.” 

Choice  3:213  My  ’66  190w 
“[There  is  a]  wealth  of  stimulating  observa¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  in  this  book.  It  offers 
a  good  deal  of  food  for  thought,  but,  very 
likely,  will  also  arouse  objections  and  criticism. 
It  is  an  interesting  addition  to  all  collections 
of  German  literature.”  Edith  Lenel 

Library  J  90:4781  N  1  ’65  190w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Hauser 

Nation  202:593  My  16  ’66  1800w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraelough 

New  Statesman  71:890  Je  17  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  de  Man 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Je  23  '66  2350w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxiv  spring  '66  190w 


GRAY,  TONY.  The  Irish  answer.  429p  $6.95 
Little 

914.15  Ireland — Civilization  66-20800 

Beginning  with  an  historical  outline  “the 
book  proceeds  Lto  consider  such  subjects  asl 
.  .  .  the  Irish  economy;  tourism  in  Ireland;  the 
Irish  language;  censorship;  education;  the 
Church;  love  and  marriage;  food  and  drink; 
law  and  order;  health  and  wealth;  and  sport 
and  leisure.  The  work  closes  with  a  [look]  at 
the  Irish  abroad;  and  at  the  .  .  .  question  of 
the  ‘border’  and  partition.”  (Best  Sell)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Tony  Gray  is  a  native  Dubliner,  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  London,  who  was  for  many  years  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  ‘Irish  Times.’  His  study 
of  present-day  Ireland  is  based  on  observations 
made  in  1965;  and  it  has  to  be  rated  a  ‘must’ 
book  for  anyone  interested  in  the  conditions 
now  prevailing  in  that  country.  .  .  .  Those  who 
know  Ireland  and  anyone  who  expects  to  visit 
Ireland  will  find  this  study  invaluable.  Mr. 
Gray’s  coverage  is  fair,  objective,  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  My  personal  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  he  is  wrong  on  the  question  of  the 
respective  costs  of  car  rentals  in  Ireland  and 
England;  and  County  Monaghan  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  end-paper  maps,  but  these  are 
minor  flaws  indeed.  A  fine  informative,  read¬ 
able  book  this,  highly  recommended.”  S.  P. 
Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:197  S  1  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:3714  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Sean  White 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  21  ’66  650w 
“[The  author]  offers  a  brisk  summary  of  the 
Irish  past  and  a  buoyant,  thorough  exposition 
of  the  present,  with  an  eye  on  future  possibil¬ 
ities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gray  is  far  more  uncritical  or 
unworried — he  explains,  for  instance,  that  Ire¬ 
land’s  being  out  of  the  Common  Market  poses 
some  problems,  while  being  in  would  pose  oth¬ 
ers.  Still  and  all,  his  story  is  generally  cheery, 
and  he  tells  it  intelligently.” 

New  Yorker  42:223  S  10  ’66  140w 
TLS  p955  O  20  ’66  25Qw 


The  GREAT  charter;  four  essays  on  Magna 
carta  and  the  history  of  our  liberty  [com¬ 
memorating  the  750th  anniversary  of  Magna 
carta;  commissioned  by  the  Am.  council  of 
learned  societies  by]  Samuel  E.  Thorne  [and 
others]  with  an  introd.  by  Erwin  N.  Gris¬ 
wold.  149p  $4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

342  Magna  carta  65-21837 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


“Though  competent,  these  essays  present 
nothing  really  new  about  Magna  Carta  and  its 
influence.  ...  Of  some  general  interest,  per¬ 
haps.  for  the  freshman  student  in  a  Western 
civilization  course.  Undergraduate  students  of 
medieval  history  or  of  British  constitutional 
history  will  find  the  book  insufficient.” 

Choice  3:155  Ap  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Gooch 

Va  Q  R  42:307  spring  ’66  8E0w 
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GREBANIER,  BERNARD.  The  great  Shake¬ 
speare  forgery.  308p  pi  $5  Norton 

364.1  Ireland,  William  Henry.  Forgery. 
Shakespeare,  William  65-18031 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  revievV  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Choice  2:860  F  ’66  180w 

New  Yorker  42:174  Ap  2  '66  90w 

TLS  p457  My  19  ’66  1600w 

GREEN,  A.  W1GFALL,  jt.  ed.  William  Faulk¬ 
ner  of  Oxford.  See  Webb,  J.  W. 


GREEN,  H.  GORDON.  The  faith  of  our  father. 
218p  $4.50  Dutton 

B  or  92  Green,  Henry  66-25129 

A  biography  of  the  author’s  father,  a  Canadian 
farmer. 


“An  affectionate  memoir.  .  .  .  Aimed  chiefly 
at  the  young  adult  market,  the  book  is  heart¬ 
warming  though  not  earthshaking.” 

Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  66  30w 

[TA1 


“This  biography  is,  in  effect  and  in  reality, 
a  tribute  from  the  author  to  his  [father].  It  is 
written  in  a  relaxed,  informal  style  which 
makes  the  reading  of  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  well  within  the  reach  of  older  children. 
The  Green  family  has  known  comedy  and 
tears,  hardship  and  thanksgiving.  .  .  .  Most 
of  all,  it  has  known  a  home  in  which  the  head 
of  the  family  was  quiet  and  strong,  firm  and 
tender,  very  human  and  very  full  of  faith  in 
his  Lord — a  father  who  taught  his  fortunate 
children  much  more  by  what  he  was  and  is 
than  by  what  he  said.  Purchase  is  recommended 
for  all  libraries,  and  consideration  is  suggested 
for  use  in  YA  collections  and  hospital  libraries.” 
E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  91:5599  N  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 


GREEN,  KATHLEEN.  Philip  and  the  Pooka, 
and  other  Irish  fairy  tales;  il.  by  Victoria  de 
Larrea.  93p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.82  Lippincott 
Fairy  tales  66-10897 

The  characters  in  these  ten  original  tales 
“include  such  fairy  folk  as  leprechauns,  pookas, 
and  witches.  Humor  and  the  little  people’s 
means  of  seeing  justice  done  for  mortals  run 
through  the  tales.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  20w 
“The  inventor  of  these  humorous  tales,  who 
lives  in  Ireland,  gives  rich  evidence  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Irish  lore  and  speech.  Her 
ten  fairy  tales,  with  only  a  few  lapses  from  a 
smooth,  spare  storytelling  style,  will  be  fun  to 
share.  The  magic  associated  with  Irish  fairy 
folk  apears  in  many  manifestations.  .  .  .  The 
incidents  are  fresh  and  amusing.”  V.  H 
Horn  Bk  42:305  Je  ’66  llOw 
“These  original  stories  have  an  Irish  flavor, 
and  .  .  .  some  .  .  .  could  be  well  adapted  for 
storytelling  without  requiring  a  brogue  or  the 
mastery  of  Gaelic  words.  ...  A  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  new  stories  in  the  folk  tradition.”  Peggy 
Sullivan 

Library  J  91:2210  Ap  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  8  '66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  ’66  40w 


GREEN,  MARGARET,  ed.  The  big  book  of 
pets;  comp,  and  ed.  by  Margaret  Green; 
pictures  by  Janusz  Grabianski  236p  $4.95 
Watts,  F. 

808.8  Literature — Collections.  Pets.  Animals 

66-15875 

A  collection  of  stories  about  animals,  tamed 
or  domesticated.  All  are  excerpts  from  previous 
books. 


In  this  book  some  famous  pets  are  re¬ 
membered  affectionately  by  their  owners 
Sterling  North  recalls  his  beloved  raccoon  Ras- 
cah  parley  Mowat  tells  of  his  great  homec 
owl  Wol,  Joy  Adamson  describes  Elsa  th< 
lioness  first  dip  in  the  ocean.  .  .  .  Another 
addition  to  the  ‘Big  Book’,  series,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Janusz  Grabianski  in  brillian1 
color,  excellently  reproduced.”  M  S 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  ' 
’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Consultants 
Library  J  91:6191  D  15  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  40w 

TLS  pl091  N  24  ’66  60w 


GREEN,  MARTIN.  The  problem  of  Boston: 
some  readings  in  cultural  history.  234p  $6 
Norton 

917.44  Boston — Intellectual  life.  American 
literature — Boston  65-18019 

The  author  asks  “why,  after  producing  an 
Emerson  and  a  Thoreau,  Boston,  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  succeeded  only  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  group  of  second-rate  aesthetes  despite 
the  fact  that  the  cultural  milieu  would  seem, 
on  the  surface  at  least,  to  have  been  ideal  for 
the  generation  of  even  greater  writers.  After 
examining  the  writers,  and  their  situation  in 
detail,  he  concludes  that  the  later  writers  be¬ 
came  more  concerned  with  aesthetics  than  with 
their  responsibilities  to  society.”  (Library  J) 
Appendixes  discuss  contemporary  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  Boston.  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Justin  Kaplan 

Book  Week  plO  O  30  ’66  350w 


“[This  book]  is  full  of  having  it  both  and 
several  ways  at  once:  the  emphasis  shall  be 
literary  when  Mr.  Green  wants  it  literary,  and 
more  broadly  cultural  when  that  suits  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  hand,  and  more  specifically  social  at 
its  weakest  points,  incidentally,  but  all  rounded 
off  on  the  author’s  terms  alone.  The  annoying 
effect  of  this  is  that  you  keep  running  along  by 
Mr.  Green’s  side  saying,  ‘Yes,  but.  .  .  .’  ” 
T.  P.  McDonnell 

Commonweal  84:588  S  16  ’66  700w 


“[The  author]  seeks  to  realize  for  us  the 
quality  of  the  ‘life  of  the  mind’  in  nineteenth 
century  Boston,  something  that  has  been  mis¬ 
judged  or  simply  missed  between  the  limiting 
emphases  of  the  learned  historians  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manifest- destiny 
hailers  on  the  other.  Green  gets  at  it  through 
attention  to  carefully-chosen  key  figures  in  the 
city’s  cultural  life.  .  .  .  [His]  attention  to 
Boston’s  local  ‘problem’  turns  out  to  be  a  really 
original  book  about  America’s  intellectual  his¬ 
tory,  opening  out  new  approaches  to  the  study 
of  culture  and  society;  it  is  attractively  full  of 
acute  and  articulate  intelligence,  too.”  Bernard 
McCabe 

Commonweal  85:267  D  2  '66  130w 


miiuiiieruuie 

the 


Despite  a  dimcult  prose  style 
irrelevant  digressions  and  a  ‘chip  on  me 
shoulder’  attitude,  Green  is  convincing  in  his 
argument.  If  only  the  whole  book  were  written 
with  the  clarity  of  the  chapters  on  George 
Ticknor  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  it  would  be 
a  much  more  satisfying  volume.”  Walter 
Harding 

Library  J  91:1227  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Howe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  O  9  ’66  900w 
TLS  p998  N  3  ’66  300w 

“It  is  with  more  than  academic  interest  that 
we  can  read  Mr.  Green  on  the  deliberate  crea¬ 
te1!  i?yj-i?ostoni§,  ruling  class  of  a  community  in 
which  the  wealthy,  the  educated,  the  powerful, 
and  the  gifted,  the  sensitive,  the  profound  were 
supposed  to  reinforce  each  other  and  give  their 
best  to  the  people.  .  .  .  Wliere  the  book  g'oes 
wrong  is  m  making  a  melodrama  of  the  story. 

yery  little  about  American  writing 
outside  Boston,  by  inconsistently  claiming  the 
1  ranscendentahsts  (though  he  admits  that  the 
Pial,  2ftver  Jeached  a  circulation  of  three 
hundred  ),  and  by  abusing  the  immigrants  for 
rejecting  Yankee  taste  .  .  .  Mr.  Green  makes 
all  intellectual  hopes  ride  on  his  ‘capital.’ 
then,  having  built  up  hopes  in  the  Boston'  ex- 
Psrnnent  so  high,  he  exaggerates  the  failure  by 
Robei^Erwirf  non"llterary  aspects  of  culture.” 
Va  Q  R  42:487'  summer  ’66  500w 


,  ■*•#-11 1  i  ■  in.  xv«-fcLpjjia,isai 

readings  in  Americ 
250p  $4.50  Norton 


some  corn- 
literature. 


sill  American  literature  65-18775 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965  P  ana 


Am  Lit  37:518  Ja  ’66  120w 
Choice  3:121  Ap  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Marcus  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi 6  Ap  17  ’66  750w 
Va  Q  R  42:lx  spring  ’66  180w 
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GREEN,  MICHAEL.  Downwind  of  upstage; 
the  art  of  coarse  acting;  drawings  by  Arthur 
Wallower  [Eng  title:  The  art  of  coarse  act¬ 
ing],  175p  il  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

792  Theater — Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire, 
etc.  '  66-22316 

A  British  satirist  describes  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  “thespian  dilettante  .  .  .  from 
play  selection  to  set  demolition.”  (Library  J) 
index. 


‘‘A  huge,  hilarious  ‘in  joke’  addressed  to  the 
on-and-oif-stage  victims  of  amateur  theatri¬ 
cals.”  Sister  M.  Gregory 

Best  Sell  26:265  O  15  ’66  440w 


‘‘Coarse  theater  is  merely  incompetent  crafts¬ 
manship  and  the  stage  disasters  that  it  em¬ 
braces  can  be  either  hilariously  amusing  or 
painfully  embarrassing.  .  .  .  Illustrated  with 
photographs  of  actual  stage  mishaps  and  de¬ 
struction  technique  drawings,  the  book  has  its 
amusing  moments.  But  it  is  of  momentary  in¬ 
terest  and  at  best  may  be  considered  a  ‘how 
not  to'  handbook  for  amateur  theater  groups.’ 


L.  A.  Rachow 

Library  J  91:3759  Ag  ’66  150w 


GREEN,  PETER.  The  laughter  of  Aphrodite. 
274p  $4.95  Doubleday 

Sappho — Fiction  65-19903 

A  novel  about  the  Greek  poet,  Sappho  of 
Lesbos.  The  author  introduces  Sappho  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  shaken  by  her  fatal  and  final  love 
affair  with  Phaon  who  has  deserted  her.  It  is 
in  this  mood  of  despair  that  she  is  supposed 
to  be  writing  her  autobiography  and  to  it  she 
returns  at  intervals  in  the  telling  of  her  story, 
as  a  frame  to  the  .  .  .  visualization  of  her  early 
life  and  loves.  The  structure  on  which  her 
life  is  based  is  a  personal  and  serious  devotion 
to  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  whom  she  believes 
she  has  seen,  in  a  vision,  but  a  vision  of  real¬ 
ity.”  (TLS)  _ 

Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Siggins  lrn 
Best  Sell  25:440  Mr  1  ’66  450w 

Choice  3:519  S  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:489  O  1  65  180w 
‘‘We  know  practically  nothing  about  [Sap¬ 
pho]  Two  of  her  poems,  superb  ones  have 
come  down  to  us  intact,  or  nearly  so.  The  rest 
are  fragments.  .  .  .  From  these  we  can  recon¬ 
struct  something,  though  it  is  all  tentative, 
anything  else  we  must  take  on  trust.  Mr.  Green 
has  taken  a  great  deal,  and  his  ebullient  imag¬ 
ination  lias  handsomely  bridged  the  gaps  where 
even  assumptions  fail.  .  .  •  The  historical 
romance  is  a  dangerous  form.  In.  awkward 
hands  or  fathered  by  a  tasteless  mind  it  can 
easily  turn  out  to  be  a  costume  piece.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  hint  of  this  quality  in  Mr. 
Green’s  book.  One  is  the  more  impressed,  when 
one  thinks  how  many  pitfalls  were  laid  for 
him:  sexual  ‘perversion’  .  .  .  civil  strife,  in¬ 
surrection,  murder,  witchcraft,  every  possible 
invitation  to  literary  excess.  He  has  dealt  with 
them  all,  with  rarely  a  false  note  and  never  a 
cheap  one.”  Dudley  Fitts 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  30  66  600w 

‘‘Despite  the  unpromising  scantiness  of  ma¬ 
terial,  Peter  Green  ...  has  courageously  at¬ 
tempted  a  fictional  autobiography  of  the  P9et. 

Green’s  portrait  captures  the  flinty  egoism 
that  must  be  part  of  such  a  nature,  the  un¬ 
thinking  arrogance.  His  Sappho  is  not.  likable, 
not  at  all  someone  you  sympathize  with,  and 
this  I  think,  is  as  it  should  be..  But  somehow, 
in  his  extended  narrative,  which  necessarily 
moves  from  year  to  year  and  at  times  from  day 
to  day,  the  unique  essence  of  this  fiery  spirit 
loses  its  brilliance  and  heat.  .  .  .  However  little 
we  know  of  the  politics  and  economics  and 
social  relations  of  Sappho’s  age,  thanks,  to 
archeology  we  know  something  of  the  physical 
setting  of  its  life— and  it  is  not  what  Green  has 
recreated.  .  .  .  The  age  was  much,  more  Primi¬ 
tive  and  earthy  than  Green  has  imagined.  So 
was  Sappho.”  Lionel  Casson 

Sat  R  49:40  Mr  19  66  600w 

"When  a  male  author  writes  a  novel  in  the 
form  of  the  autobiography  of  a  woman  poet 
who  lived  two  and  a  half  millennia  ago,  the 
chances  of  failure  must  be  almost  infinite.  .  .  . 
But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  [the  novel]  suc¬ 
ceeds  beyond  all  expectation.  ...  .  Mr.  Green  a 
poet  himself  .  .  .  has  restricted  himself  to 
very  few  and  very  brief  translations  of  what 
Sappho  actually  wrote:  what  he  hag  done, 
brilliantly,  is  to  draw  on  his  knowledge  of  her 
fragments  to  illustrate  his  narrative  with  the 


diamond- sharp  views  of  natural  scenes  which 
Sappho  throws  off  with  such  effortless  sim¬ 
plicity.  .  .  .  [The  novel’s]  greatest  positive 
merit  is  its  depiction  of  a  passionate  nature  or, 
more  justly,  of  the  nature  of  passion.  ...  In  a 
brief  but  well-argued  appendix  [Mr.  Green] 
touches  on  incidentally,  but  dismisses  as  pro¬ 
foundly  mistaken,  the  belief  held  by  some 
ancients  and  many  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  Sappho  was  a  Lesbian  only  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  sense.  He  is  clearly  right.” 

TLS  p953  O  28  ’65  1050w 


GREEN,  PHILIP  JACKSON.  The  life  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Harris  Crawford.  258p  $5  Univ.  of  N.C. 
at  Charlotte.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

B  or  92  Crawford,  William  Harris  65-5557 
A  biography  of  the  statesman  from  Georgia 
who  lived  from  1772-1834.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Newmyer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1064  Ap  ’66  550w 


"In  1938  Green  privately  published  his  dis¬ 
sertation,  The  Public  Life  of  William  Harris 
Crawford,  which  had  been  written  three  years 
before.  The  book  presently  reviewed  is  another 
reprint  of  that  dissertation.  ...  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  contains  no  items  published  after  1928. 
So  much  has  been  printed  since  then  that  this 
book  possesses  little  of  whatever  merit  it  had. 
The  print,  layout,  and  proofreading  are  very 
poor.  The  book  is  also  imbalanced;  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  a  biography,  it  goes  through  Craw¬ 
ford’s  first  35  years  in  six  pages  and  spends 
the  rest  of  its  space  on  his  17  years  on  the 
national  scene. '  ’ 

Choice  3:162  Ap  ’66  140w 


"[Green  is]  only  occasionally  mildly  critical 
of  his  subject.  No  large  body  of  Crawford’s 
private  papers  has  survived,  so  the  writing  of 
his  biography  is  a  difficult  task.  Green  has  not, 
however,  explored  thoroughly  the  papers  of 
Crawford’s  contemporaries,  and  his  study  is  full 
where  materials  are  easily  accessible  and  scant 
in  those  areas  where  information  must  be 
gathered  from  widely  scattered  repositories. 
.  .  .  Crawford  as  administrator  of  the  largest 
department  in  the  federal  government  is  not 
sufficiently  evaluated.  Nor  is  his  significant  role 
as  a  political  adviser  in  one  of  the  strongest 
cabinets  depicted  with  clarity.  .  .  .  The  index 
is  to  names  only.” 

J  Am  Hist  52 : 6G4  D  ’65  300w 


GREEN,  ROGER  LANCELYN,  ed.  Tales  the 
Muses  told;  ancient  Greek  myths;  sel.  and 
related  by  Roger  Lancelyn  Green;  il.  by 
Don  Bolognese.  137p  $3.75  Walck,  H.Z. 

292  Mythology,  Classical — Juvenile  literature 

65-22661 

"A  retelling  of  twenty  Greek  myths  arranged 
under  these  headings:  tales  of  flowers,  tales  of 
trees,  tales  of  birds  and  beasts,  tales  of  the 
stars,  and  great  lovers  and  true  friends.  .  .  . 
Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Leaning  heavily  on  Ovid,  .  .  .  [this  collec¬ 
tion]  makes  very  attractive  reading,  especially 
since  in  many  cases  the  stories  deal  with  some 
of  the  less  well  known  myths.”  E.  F.  Ridington 
Class  World  59:253  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
“In  some  instances,  as  in  Narcissus  and 
Echo,  the  author  has  closely  followed  Men  and 
Gods  by  Rex  Warner  IBRD  1951],  although  in 
greatly  modernized  language.  In  others  •  •  •  the 
version  used  is  closer  to  Gods  and  Heroes  by 
Sally  Benson  [BRD  19401.  The  myths  in  the 
later  sections  of  the  book  .  .  .  have  been  told 
in  a  fuller  and  more  poetic  style  than  is  found 
in  [the  author’s]  A  Book  of  Myths  [BRD 
1965.1  Among  the  lesser  known  tales  is 
Melampus  and  Bias:  here  the  telling  is 
more  poetic  than  the  strong  prose  of  Greek 
Gods  and  Heroes  by  Robert  Graves  [BRD  19611. 
Strong  pen  and  ink  and  scratchboard  drawings, 
with  delicate,  precise  details,  lend  a  Greek 
spirit  to  the  book.  Recommended  for  school  and 
public  libraries.”  L.  F.  Seacord 

Library  J  91:1719  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
"[Myths]  survive  after  their  theses  have  been 
discredited  through  the  beauty  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  quality  of  their  stories.  Modern  retellings 
need  to  adhere  to  these  qualities  if  they  are 
to  be  acceptable;  Roger  Lancelyn  Green  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  iong  familiarity  and  deep 
affection.  If  he  were  a  more  evocative  writer, 
Tthisl  would  be  a  most  memorable  book.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  combats  a  natural  tendency  to¬ 
wards  dullness  by  an  indulgence  in  ‘fine’  writ- 
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GREEN,  R.  L. — Continued 

ing  which  does  not  suit  this  material.  This  is 
nevertheless  an  intelligent  and  often  pleasing 
book,  to  which  Shirley  Hughes  has  contributed 
delightful  and  imaginative  line  drawings. 

TLS  p513  Je  17  ’65  150w 


people’s  attention  and  exposure  to  the  news, 
their  physical  and  emotional  symptoms,  and 
their  attitudes.  This  is  a  significant  and  or¬ 
ganized  documentation  of  observations  for  all 
collections  in  the  behavioral  sciences.”  J.  W. 

’^'”e  Library  J  90:3301  A g  ’65  120w 


GREEN,  ROGER  LANCELYN.  Tellers  of  tales; 
British  authors  of  children’s  books  from  1800 
to  1964;  with  a  chronological  table  of  famous 
children’s  books  to  the  present  day,  ana 
lists  of  titles  by  each  author,  rev  ed  320p  fi 
$4.95  Watts,  F. 

820.9  Children’s  literature — History  and 
criticism  65-12423 

“Now  written  for  the  adult  reader,  .  .  .  [this 
book]  is  entirely  rewritten:  there  is  less  than 
ten  per  cent  taken  directly  from  the  original 
book.  It  deals  with  at  least  twice  as  many 
authors  as  before  Land  attempts]  ...  to  tell 
about  each  of  the  authors  and  how  they  came  to 
write  their  books,  as  well  as  describing  and 
criticizing  the  books  themselves,  [including]  al¬ 
most  entirely  authors  whose  books  are  still  read 
or  could  still  be  enjoyed  by  children.”  (Pref) 
“The  volume  ends  with  a  .  .  .  listing  of  bio¬ 
graphical  sources,  [a]  bibliography  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  writers  discussed,  including  a  listing  with 
dates,  of  their  works,  and  [a  list  of]  the 
British  Library  Association’s  Carnegie  and 
Greenaway  medals  through  1963.”  (Library  J) 
Indexes  of  authors  and  of  titles.  For  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  original  work  see  BRD 
1954. 


“The  author  admits  that  his  aim  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  he  has  personally  enjoyed  in  British 
literature.  .  .  .  tie  is  sometimes  annoying  in 
pursuing  in  minute  detail  the  authors  whom 
he  knows  best  or  admires  while  glossing  over 
others  who  may  be  equally  important.  .  .  .  Some 
chapters  cover  a  trend  (fairies,  nonsense,  or 
adventure),  while  others  deal  with  writers  rep¬ 
resenting  a  period.  The  chapters  can  stand 
alone,  for,  despite  some  chronological  progres¬ 
sion.  the  approach  is  not  historical.  .  .  .  For 
the  individual  who  wants  to  delve  into  Brit¬ 
ish  children’s  books,  this  work  represents  in¬ 
teresting  opinions  and  sound  critical  analysis  by 
a  Britisher  of  the  older  generation  who  is  so 
steeped  in  children’s  books  that  he  can  clarify 
for  others  the  major  trends  in  the  field.”  H.  B. 
Quimby 

Library  J  91:1056  F  15  ’66  480w 
"There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information,  biographical  and  bibliographical, 
often  endeared  to  the  reader  by  a  genuinely 
enthusiastic  presentation.  But  Tellers  of  Tales 
was  originally  written  in  a  special  way  for 
children,  and  traces  of  this  still  uneasily 
appear  in  this  revision  for  adults.  That  does 
not  explain — and  could  not  excuse — some  of  the 
lapses.  .  .  .  At  the  end  of  his  book  the 
author  lists  his  choice  of  Famous  Children's 
Books:  since  1953  the  author  with  the  second 
highest  score  (beaten  only  by  Rosemary  Sut- 
cliff,  and  beating  C.  S.  Lewis,  William  Mayne, 
and  all  that  lot)  appears  to  be  Roger  Lan- 
celyn  Green.” 

TLS  p509  Je  17  ’65  650w 


GREENBERG,  BRADLEY,  S.,  ed.  The  Kennedy 
assassination  and  the  American  public;  social 
communication  in  crisis:  Bradley  S.  Green¬ 
berg  [and]  Edwin  B.  Parker,  editors.  392p 
$8.95  Stanford  univ.  press 


301.15  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  Com¬ 
munication.  Social  psychology  65-15755 
“The  book  treats  of  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  the  assassination  events 
and  of  how  the  flow  of  information  through 
society  helped  shape  that  reaction.  The  re¬ 
sponse  and  performance  of  the  mass  media 
come  into  direct  play  as  various  social  scien¬ 
tists  pursue  such  variables  as  sex,  race,  age, 
social  class,  income  level  and  occupation.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Subject 
index.  Name  index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Hughes 

Am  J  Soc  72:113  J1  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  C.  C.  Moskos 

Am  Soc  R  31:572  Ag  '66  430w 


A  collection  of  research  studies  on  the 
Kennedy  assassination  by  a  number  of  social 
scientists,  supplemented  by  accounts  of  news¬ 
men.  .  .  .  Inconclusive,  perforce,  but  interest- 

Choice  2:798  Ja  ’66  70w 


Beginning  with  an  article  by  Professor 
Wilbur  Schramm  entitled  ‘Communications  in 
Crisis,  [the  contributors]  .  .  .  examine  the 


GREENBERG,  JOANNE.  Summering;  a  book 
of  short  stories.  208p  $4.95  Holt 

66-13100 

“In  this  collection  of  short  stories,  Joanne 
Greenberg  pursues  the  plight  of  the  stranger, 
the  outsider,  the  loner.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor)  Some  of  these  stories  have  previously 
appeared  in  periodicals. 


“How  does  one  describe  a  thing  of  beauty? 
For  this  is  what  Joanne  Greenberg  has  cre¬ 
ated  in  ‘Summering.’  This  collection  .  .  .  pre¬ 
sents  a  most  diversified  array  of  themes,  types 
of  characters  and  settings.  The  author’s  com¬ 
mand  of  the  short  story  is  remarkable.  Whether 
writing  about  an  imprisoned  woman  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  prison  has  made  her  an  empty  shell; 
.  .  .  or  a  young  Jewish  girl  whose  marriage 
will  take  her  back  to  the  very  ghetto  of  New 
York  City  which  her  grandfather  fought  so 
hard  to  escape;  ...  or  a  child’s  discovery  of 
a  mountain  and  its  people  both  possessing  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty — Joanne  Greenberg  has  the 
ability  to  see  and  portray  her  people  as  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  concerns  could  easily  be  yours 
or  mine.  Not  only  is  her  breadth  of  concern 
amazing,  but  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which 
Mrs.  Greenberg  relates  each  tale  definitely  clas¬ 
sifies  ‘Summering’  as  a  work  of  art.”  Mary 
Hart 

Best  Sell  26:169  Ag  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ag  25  ’66 

360w 

Reviewed  by  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:3469  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Maxwell  Geismar 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p51  S  25  ’66  550w 
“Picking  up  this  collection  of  well-written, 
highly  readable,  and  sensitive  stories,  one  has 
a  strong  sense  of  ddjd  vu.  .  .  .  The  feeling  that 
these  stories  are  somehow  vestigial  survivals 
from  the  past  is  unavoidable.  There  is  absolu¬ 
tely  no  reason  why  most  of  them  could  not 
have  been  written  in,  say,  1934,  though  enough 
has  happened  since  then  to  revolutionize  many 
writers’  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
civilization.  .  .  .  [These  stories  give  the]  im¬ 
pression  that  Joanne  Greenberg  is  a  gifted  writ¬ 
er  listening  for  her  own  voice.  Often  in  these 
pages  she  seems  to  have  found  it;  at  other 
times  the  music  fails  her.  Her  inventive 
imagery  seems  to  be  asking  for  equal  inven¬ 
tion  in  form.  Should  she  succeed  in  fusing  the 
two.  I  think  all  the  quibbles  about  newness  or 
datedness  will  be  forgotten.”  Daniel  Stern 
Sat  R  49:63  S  10  ’66  700w 


GREENBLATT,  STEPHEN  JAY.  Three  modern 
satirists;  Waugh,  Orwell  and  Huxley.  125p 
$4.50  Yale  univ.  press 
827  Waugh,  Evelyn.  Orwell,  George.  Huxley, 
Aldous  Leonard.  Satire,  English  65-11180 
The  author  in  analyzing  the  satirical  work 
of  the  three  authors  concludes  that  “the  chief 
purpose  of  satire  is  to  show  the  loss  of  human 
identity.  The  satiric  ‘hero,’  not  quite  as 
dehumanized  as  the  rest  of  his  world,  must 
struggle  against  it,  suffering  but  accomplishing 
nothing.  The  nonplot  must  be  circular,  ending 
where  it  began,  but  sinking  all  the  time  toward 
an.  inferno  of  reification.  This  is  ‘the  demonic 
spiral,’  the  essence  of  satire.”  (Sat  R) 


Although  an  unscrupulous  sophomore  might 
paraphrase  Greenblatt’s  lively  plot  summaries 
and  analyses  of  the  dozen  books  focused  on 
for  his  book- report,  most  of  us  will  enjoy 
returning  with  new  awareness  to  Vile  Bodies. 

New  World  [by  Aldous  Huxley  BRD 
1932].  1984  [by  George  Orwell,  BRD  1949], 

and  the  others.  This  is  a  lively  introduction  to 
modern  satire.”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  90:1118  Mr  1  ’65  180w 
"Seldom  giving  way  to  the  dull  ponderosity  of 
scholarese,  [the  author]  writes  with  grace  and 
vigor.  .  .  The  first  [chapter]  on  Evelyn 
Waugh,  is  the  most  balanced.  Without  adding 
a?^Sr  ^ mg  significantly  new  to  our  understanding 
of  Waugh  s  early  novels,  Greenblatt  has  turned 
out  a  nicely  sympathetic  and  generally  per¬ 
ceptive  essay.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Huxlev  is 
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both  the  best  and  the  worst.  It  Is  the  best  be¬ 
cause  here  Greenblatt  has  come  up  with  an 
interesting,  consistent,  and  generally  con¬ 
vincing  interpretation  of  .  .  .  segments  of 
Crome  Yellow.  .  .  .  [It]  is  the  worst  because 
Greenblatt  dislikes  Huxley  without,  one  feels, 
ever  really  understanding  him,  .  .  .  [This 

study]  is  an  extraordinary  achievement  for 
an  undergraduate.  But  whether  it  is  to  be 
read  as  a  significant  contribution  to  mature 
scholarship  and  theory,  or  in  honor  of  the 
high  quality  of  Yale’s  undergraduates — that  is 
another  question.”  D.  P.  Farr 

Mod  Philol  64:179  N  ’66  2150w 


‘‘The  cream  of  these  jesters  skimmed  by 
Greenblatt  may  not  be  quite  the  same  cream 
you  or  I  might  skim,  but  yum,  it’s  good! 
Those  boys  can  write.  Then  he  tells  us  how 
they  do  it.  .  .  .  Spiced  with  examples  from 
Waugh,  Orwell,  and  Huxley,  it  is  all  mighty 
interesting.  But  it  seemed  to  this  reader  that 
some  six  other  theories  could  just  as  readily 
have  been  deduced  from  the  same  authors, 
with  just  as  impressive  a  selection  of  brilliant 
or  morose  or  horrific  paragraphs  for  evidence.” 
Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  48:77  My  22  ‘66  350w 


GREENE,  GRAHAM. 

$5.75  Viking 


The  comedians.  309p 
66-12636 


The  ‘‘energies  of  revolution  and  love  domi¬ 
nate  the  narrative,  in  which  three  men  .  .  . 
named  Brown,  Smith  and  Jones,  are  indirectly 
caught  up  in  futile  efforts  to  wrest  the  island 
from  Duvalier’s  tyranny.  Brown  has  returned 
to  Haiti  to  take  up  his  failing  tourist  hotel  and 
his  faltering  affair  with  a  South  American  am¬ 
bassador’s  wife.  Smith,  a  stalwart,  aging 
peacenik  and  1948  American  Presidential  can¬ 
didate  on  a  vegetarian  ticket,  has  come  with 
hopes  of  establishing  a  visionary  vegetarian 
center  among  the  Haitian  poor.  Jones,  an  er¬ 
ratic  soldier  of  fortune,  arrives  to  mount  an 
arms  swindle  on  the  government.”  (Newsweek) 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:129  Ja  28  ’66  1750w 
Reviewed  by  Sybille  Bedford 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:25  Mr  3  ’66  2800w 
Reviewed  by  John  Bowen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  23  ‘66  1350W 
‘‘Beneath  the  purloined  headlines  and  the 
atmospheric  din  of  voodoo  drums,  Greene’s 
thinly  fictionalized  story  is  an  old  one,  like 
a  dustry  outline  of  an  unwritten  Malraux, 
Camus  or  Sartre  novel  touched  up  with  topical 
flecks  of  color  and  infused  with  Greene’s 
favored  Christian  themes  of  lost  faith  and 
petty  sin.  .  .  .  As  the  years  go  by,  Graham 
Greene,  sadly,  gets  less  and  less  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.” 

Newsweek  67:86  Ja  31  ’66  600w 
Time  87:90  Ja  28  ‘66  450w 
“The  man  Greene,  the  writer — after  the 
seventeenth  novel,  anything  new?  .  .  .  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  there  is  a  .  .  .  new  charity:  there 
is  a  gentleness  and  a  patience  with  our  sad 
condition  that  has  not  always  been  present 
in  a  thought  that  has  had  both  the  coldness 
and  the  arrogance  of  jansenism.  ...  If  we  look 
closer  at  .  .  .  the  familiar  goings-on.  there 
is  something  new:  a  humility  and  perseverance, 
a  magnanimity  and  fortitude .  .  .  [which  the 
characters]  show  in  accepting,  with  sad  good 
humour,  their  miserable  destiny.  A  stronger 
current  of  optimism  runs  through  the  book.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Greene  has  made  golden  atonement  for  the 
bitter  ferocity  of  his  jokes  about  the  other, 
younger,  quiet  American.  .  .  .  [He]  has  shaken 
off  the  pessimist  shadow  of  Conrad  for  good 
and  all.  .  .  .  There  are,  too,  .  .  .  the  charac¬ 
teristic  virtues.  .  .  .  The  comedians  are  not  only 
strolling  players,  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word;  they  are  also  very,  very  funny,  and 
these  notes  of  gaiety,  this  deeply  Catholic 
charity,  make  one  of  the  best  presents  that 
.,  .  we  will  ever  get.  ” 

TLS  p57  Ja  27  ‘66  llOOw 

Va  Q  R  42:xlviii  spring  '66  190w 


Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Murray 

America  114:203  F  5  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:157  Mr  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  MacGillivray 
Best  Sell  25:417  F  1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O’Brien 

Book  Week  p5  F  6  ’66  1650w 
Choice  3:32  Mr  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  3  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  David  Lodge _ 

Commonweal  83:604  F  25  66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Lynch 

Critic  24:66  F  ’66  2250w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Byatt 

Encounter  26:64  Je  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:118  F  '66  300w 

“The  novel  is  one  of  disillusionment  and  ter¬ 
ror,  savage  humor  and  irony,  with  a  certain 
disjointed,  meandering  structure  and  a  plot 
which  is  perhaps  the  least  important  thing 
about  the  book.  Its  strength  is  in  its  portrayal 
o L  character,  the  creation  of  atmosphere,  the 
sureness  of  touch  and  tone  and  shading  and 
emphasis.  This  is  not  the  best  Greene,  but 
there  is  enough  of  the  master  here  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  most  fiction  collections.”  L.  W. 
Griffin 

Library  J  91:276  Ja  15  '66  220w 

Reviewed  by  Alan  Cheuse  _ _ 

Nation  202:218  F  21  ’66  1600w 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:278  Mr  22  '66  340w 

“What  is  so  wrong  with  the  new  book,  what 
makes  it  so  lacking  in  energy  and  conviction 
is  the  failure  of  the  obsessional  element  to 
operate  in  any  but  the  most  mechanical  man¬ 
ner,  the  failure,  really,  of  Greene’s  bias  toward 
despair  and  moral  isolation  as  his  only  fertile 
ground  to  exert  its  crooked,  idiosyncratic,  sav¬ 
ing  force.  In  one  sense  his  most  ‘optimistic’ 
book,  certainly  his  most  socially  and  politically 
engaged,  [it]  Is  at  the  same  time  so  devitalized, 
so  merely  professional,  so  much  a  matter  of 
imaginative  reflexes  serving  for  exploration  and 
crowding  out  its  possibility,  as  to  constitute 
something  approaching  an  artistic  disaster.” 
Richard  Gilman 

New  Repub  154:25  Ja  29  ’66  3400w 


GREENE,  JAY  E.  ed.  McGraw-Hill  modern 
men  of  science.  See  McGraw-Hill  modern 
men  of  science 


GREENE,  MARY  FRANCES.  The  schoolchil¬ 
dren  growing  up  in  the  slums  [by]  Mary 
Frances  Greene  and  Orletta  Ryan.  227p  $4.95 
Pantheon  bks. 

370.19  New  York  (City) — Public  schools. 
New  York  (City) — Social  conditions.  Prob¬ 
lem  children — Education.  Negroes — Educa¬ 
tion-New  York  (City)  65-21838 

“Two  young  public  school  teachers  in  two 
New  York  public  schools — one  in  Puerto  Rican 
East  Harlem  and  the  other  in  Harlem  proper — 
have  reproduced  .  .  .  the  experiences  of  teachers 
and  children  in  two  slum- district  schools.  .  .  . 
The  first  half  of  this  book  records  a  teacher’s 
day,  hour  by  hour.  The  second  lets  the  children 
talk.”  (America) 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Dominic 

America  114:363  Mr  12  ’66  330w 
“The  anecdotal-type  recordings  of  actual  con¬ 
versations  reveal  vividly  the  feelings  and  at¬ 
titudes  of  children  caged  in  a  distorted  en¬ 
vironment  of  poverty,  mental  illness,  and 
despair.  This  book  Is  a  ‘must’  for  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  of  education. 
For  readers  who  have  had  little  contact  with 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  work 
should  serve  as  an  eye-opener.” 

Choice  3:555  S  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  83:306  Mr  9  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  31  "66 
650w 


Reviewed  by  Nat  HentofE 

Commonweal  84:371  Je  17  ’66  1700w 


"[The  book]  has  some  of  the  fascination  of 
Bel  Kaufman’s  Up  the  Down  Staircase  IBRD 
1965],  but  most  of  these  children  are  reading 
at  first  grade  level  and  have  miserable  home 
lives.  No  solutions  are  given.  We  have  heard 
the  problems  before,  but  this  presentation  is 
interesting.  It  is  recommended  for  education 
collections  and  for  public  libraries  wanting 
material  on  the  problems  of  city  schools.”  C. 
A.  Eckberg 

Library  J  91:249  Ja  15  ’66  120w 
“[This]  is  a  series  of  classroom  sketches  from 
two  Harlem  elementary  schools,  most  of  them 
presented  directly  as  verbatim,  firsthand  dia¬ 
logue,  and  without  preaching  or  generaliza- 
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GREENE,  M.  F. — Continued 
tions.  Operating  with  a  kind  of  clinical  preci¬ 
sion,  the  two  authors  .  .  .  have  magnificently 
transcribed  and  reported  the  language  and  be¬ 
havior  of  children,  teachers  and  parents,  in 
many  respects  the  book  reads  like  a  report 
from  a  command  post,  lean,  unpretentious 
and  unsentimental.  It  has  no  beginning  or  end, 
starts  with  no  premises  and  reaches  no  con¬ 
clusions.  But  it  is  real.  It  speaks.  It  moves. 
The  two  schools  it  represents  could  be  in 
Southside  Chicago  or  in  Roxbury,  or  m  any 
other  slum.  .  .  .  And  yet  The  Schoolchildren 
is  no  Blackboard  Jungle  IBRD  19541.  It  is  not 
a  collection  of  atrocities  and  not  a  recipe  tor 
salvation.  Its  lack  of  structure  is  sometimes 
frustrating,  but  it  also  generates  persuasive 

power.”  Peter  Schrag  „„  _ _ 

Nation  202:335  Mr  21  ’66  2050w 

Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  J1  7  66  850w 

“A  grim,  searing,  jolting  book.  ...  I  do  not 
deny  the  poor  achievement  rates  of  many 
schools  in  Harlem.  In  fact,  the  overall  New 
York  City  achievement  rates  are  cause  for 
serious  concern.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
picture  of  virtually  unrelieved  violence,  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  academic  failure  and  en¬ 
vironmentally  ordained  doom  represents  the 
whole  truth  about  our  slum-area  schoolchil¬ 
dren.  There  is  in  'The  Schoolchildren’  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  over- simplification  and  a  tendency 
towards  sensationalism.  But  the  authors  also 
olfer  insights  and  make  many  telling  points. 
.  .  .  With  its  weaknesses,  ‘The  Schoolchildren 
is  important.  It  focuses  needed  additional  at¬ 
tention  on  the  problems  of  children — and  teach¬ 
ers — in  the  dark  ghettoes  of  our  city.  But.  more 
than  that,  it  arouses.”  Leonard  Buder 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ap  3  '66  800w 
New  Yorker  42:194  Ap  23  '66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Herrera, 

Reporter  34:47  My  5  66  900w 

Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Warner 

Sat  R  49:100  Ap  16  '66  550w 


GREENFIELD,  RICHARD.  Ethiopia;  a  new 
political  history.  515p  maps  $10  Praeger 
963  Ethiopia — History  65-14180 

‘‘Against  a  background  of  3,000  years  of  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  Mr.  Greenfield  traces  the  years  .  .  . 
that  preceded  the  1960  revolution,  .  .  .  describes 
the  causes  of  the  coup  and  the  personalities 
who  engineered  it.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Hess 

Am  Hist  R  71:1400  J1  ’66  420w 


Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Castagno 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:168  My  '66  600w 


‘‘Could  be  the  perfect  undergraduate  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  the  political  history 
of  Africa’s  oldest  .  .  .  independent  state. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  dexterously  moves  through 
complicated  family  and  clan  intrigues,  focus¬ 
ing  on  personalities  and  evocative  incidents, 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  Machiavelli  His¬ 
tory  of  Florence  or  a  bulky,  rambling  Vic¬ 
torian  chronicle  of  medieval  England.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  balanced,  readable  ’story.’  ” 

Choice  3:66  Mr  ’66  190w 


“The  earlier  chapters  .  .  .  are  really  little 
more  than  introductory  to  the  abortive  revolu¬ 
tion  of  December  1960,  to  whose  genesis  and 
details  is  devoted  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
.  .  .  text.  Mr.  Greenfield  .  .  .  writes  as  a  de¬ 
clared  ‘progressive’  rather  than  as  a  dispassion¬ 
ate  historian.  .  .  .  Where  [he]  is  content  to 
drop  his  preaching,  he  can  be  interesting,  as 
on  the  Italian  occupation;  he  has  also  taken 
the  trouble  to  master  the  intricacies  of  Ethio¬ 
pian  titles  and  ranks.  But  when  he  allows  his 
political  sympathies  to  control  his  pen,  we  get 
long-winded  and  over-detailed  pamphleteering 
rather  than  critical  assessments;  we  get  news¬ 
paper  reportage  that  can  degenerate  into  gos¬ 
sip.  .  .  .  The  author’s  glorification  of  the 
Neway  brothers,  leading  figures  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  misfired,  is  unlikely  to  be  endorsed 
by  history.  .  .  .  The  book  is  too  one-sided  for 
a  history,  too  long  for  a  tract.” 

Economist  218:315  Ja  22  ’66  650w 


“Mr.  Greenfield  resided  in  Ethiopia  for  four 
years,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
day-by-day  story  of  the  Revolution  of  1960. 
.  .  .  His  story  really  begins  with  the  accession 
of  Menelik  II  in  the  late  19th  century,  and 
is  most  rewarding  to  the  reader  in  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  recent  attempt,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  brothers  GirmamA  and  Men- 
gistu  Neway  to  bring  Ethiopia  into  the  mod¬ 


ern  world.  As  Mr.  Greenfield  indicates,  his 
book  is  an  attempt  to  relate  Ethiopia  to  the 
African  revolution.  His  style  is  somewhat  un¬ 
even  but  it  is  assured  and  competent.  .  .  . 
Anyone  interested  in  the  current  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  .  .  .  [in  Ethiopia]  will  find  much  here  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.”  J.  C.  Shipman 
Library  J  90:4968  N  15  ’65  200w 
“This  is  the  first  endeavor  to  set  down  in 
detail  the  story  of  the  attempted  overthrow 
of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia.  .  . 
[Greenfield’s]  careful  study  of  .  .  .  informatior 
— not,  as  the  book  jacket  implies,  his  eyewitness 
evidence — provided  most  of  the  material  for 
the  key  sections  of  this  book.  .  .  .  First  the/.-e 
is  a  scholarly  account — a  convincing  one — of 
the  causes,  events  and  aftermath  of  the  crisis 
of  December,  1960.  Then  ...  an  interpretation 
based  mainly,  I  think,  on  the  view  that  young 
educated  Ethiopians  now  have  of  the  crisis. 

.  .  .  Greenfield  accuses  the  United  States,  of 
playing  a  major  role,  though  not  a  decisive 
one,  in  the  crushing  of  the  coup.  .  .  .  [His] 
account  is  an  exciting  one,  surely  the  most 
reliable  we  have  of  the  coup,  but  it  is  marred 
and  dulled  in  several  ways.  .  .  .  Despite  ,  .  . 
blemishes,  the  book  is  important.” 

Nation  202:132  Ja  31  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Skinner 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:485  S  ’66  300w 


GREENFIELD,  STANLEY  B.  A  critical  his¬ 
tory  of  Old  English  literature.  237p  111  pa 
$2.25  N.Y.  univ.  press 

829  Anglo-Saxon  literature — History  and 
criticism  65-19516 

A  study  of  the  prose  poetry  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  intended  to  reveal  the  individual¬ 
ity  and  beauty  of  this  early  literary  style  and 
to  identify  it  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
such  twentieth  century  writers  as  Joyce,  Stein, 
Auden  and  Pound.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“[The  author’s]  presentation  of  the  historical 
context  of  the  literature  is  succinct;  the  critic¬ 
ism  of  the  prose  and  poetry  lucid;  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Old  English  are  given  in  modern 
English.  .  .  .  The  serious  student  will  find  in¬ 
valuable  the  judicious  quality  of  the  comments, 
reflective  of  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  both 
traditional  scholarship  and  contemporary  crit¬ 
icism.  .  .  .  Greenfield’s  purpose  is  to  make  us 
aware  of  the  place  of  Old  English  literature 
in  our  heritage  .  ,.  .  and  [of  the]  distinctive 
culture  out  of  which  these  works  grew.  .  .  . 
In  his  systematic  presentation,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  purpose  admirably.” 

Choice  3:121  Ap  '66  200w 
“[The  part  of  this  book]  devoted  to  the 
poetic  tradition  ...  [is  its]  most  significant 
contribution  to  Old  English  studies.  [The  au¬ 
thor]  demonstrates  most  effectively  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  Old  English  formulaic  convention, 
showing  how  the  best  poets  used  the  metrical 
pattern  to  achieve  semantic  links,  to  reinforce 
and  add  new  dimensions  to  their  meaning. 
...  He  also  has  some  useful  comments  on  the 
harp  as  formal  accompaniment  to  recitation, 
and  on  the  word-hoard  of  the  Old  English 
poets.  .  .  .  [However]  few  will  concur  with 
his  opinion  of  [Beowulf]  as  a  perfect  unity. 
Let  Beowulf  stand  as  a  major,  but  flawed, 
He. is  much  more  at  home  with 
Old  English  religious  poetry.  .  .  .  [His  reflec¬ 
tions  are]  not  always  so  precise  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined  as  they  might  have  been.” 

TLS  p957  O  20  ’66  420w 


LRtENHILL,  RALPH.  Early  photography  in 
Canada.  173p  ll  $12,50  Oxford 
770  Photography— History.  Canada— Descrip¬ 
tion  and  travel  65-4206 

This  “book  is  both  a  history  of  early  photog¬ 
raphy  with  special  reference  to  Canada,  and 
a  photographic  study  of.  Canada  from  the  decade 
before  Confederation  to  the  Riel  Rebellion  and 
t}?e  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
m  1885.  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


^7|rifr,tTTeIs  of  Mwitrea1’  Quebec,  Ottawa, 
and  ^>aint  John,  and  the  work  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  who  accompanied  expeditions  and  sur¬ 
veys  to  the  Canadian  West,  the  Caribou  gold¬ 
fields,  and  British  Columbia  .  .  .  are  presented 
here  as  they  relate  to  a  brief  retelling  of  the 
history  of  photography  from  the  first  Da- 
ferrotypes  of  1839  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Kodak  m  1888,  a  form  of  presentation  that 
aliows  only  a  paragraph  or  two  on  the  work 
of  individual  photographers,  together  with  three 
or  four  reproductions  of  their  work.  .  Bib- 
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liography  refers  only  to  well-known  general 
histories  of  photography.  Nevertheless,  this  book 
is  well  made,  and  the  plates  are  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  It  will  serve  subject  collections  and 
public  libraries  as  an  introduction  to  a  regional 
phase  of  the  history  of  photography.”  M.  El. 
Landgren 

Library  J  90:3021  J1  ’65  170w 

“The  main  feature  of  this  account  of  the 
development  of  photography  in  Canada  from 
the  daguerreotype  to  the  dry  plate  is  the 
collection  of  106  photographs  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  soldiers  and  workmen, 
and  of  various  historic  events.” 

Sci  Am  214:133  Ja  ’66  50w 


GREEN  STEIN.  FRED  !.  Children  and  politics. 
199p  $5  Yale  univ.  press 

301.15  Children.  Political  science  65-11181 
This  is  an  “empirical  treatment  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  socialization  of  American  elementary 
school  children.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  evidence 
consists  essentially  of  the  responses  of  659 
children  to  a  49  item  questionnaire  plus  some 
20  individual  interviews  and  observation  of  his 
respondents  in  several  informal  group  sessions. 
In  addition,  Greenstein  has  .  .  .  extracted  from 
the  literature  on  child  development  .  .  .  in¬ 
formation  concerning  long-term  trends  m  chil¬ 
dren’s  exemplars.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes. 


•  ‘Greenstein’ s  data  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing.  quite  modest  in  scope.  Yet.,  even  with 
these  limited  data,  he  is  able  to  engender 
some  valuable  hypotheses  and  perspectives 
about  the  political  socialization  phenomenon. 
He  has  an  especially  good  ear  for  the  major 
theoretical  strains  present  in  the  still  limited 
literature:  and  he  integrates  these  nicely  into 
his  own  analyses.  .  .  .  The  mam  force  of  the 
volume  is  .  .  .  upon  the  course  of  development 
of  the  child’s  feelings  and  cognitions  concern¬ 
ing  political  authorities  and  upon  those  aspects 
of  the  child’s  democratically  participant  roles 
having  to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  political 
information  and  partisan  identifications.  In  a 
field  of  disciplinary  specialization  where  the 
most  significant  dimensions  of  the  general 
problem  are  just  beginning  to  be  recognized, 
Greenstein’s  specific  problem  choices  are  of  ob¬ 
vious  strategic  theoretical  value.  They  are  a 
far  cry,  nonetheless,  from  the  location  of 
benchmarks  in  every  part  of  the  researchable 
landscape.”  Jack  Dennis  , 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:117  Mr  66  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Eliasberg 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:220  Mr  66  500w 

“In  spite  of  conceptual  and  methodological 
deficiencies,  the  book  is  welcome  on  at  least  two 
counts.  First,  the  author’s  interpretive  re¬ 
marks  reflect  a  healthy  concern  for  and  com¬ 
petence  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  so¬ 
cial  science  research.  .  .  .  Second,  the  study  is 
particularly  instructive  to  those  concerned  with 
problems  of  research  methodology,  fpr  the  read¬ 
er  confronts  at  many  points  issues  m  question¬ 
naire  design  and  data  interpretation.  .  .  .  i  rhej 
study  reflects  an  extremely  narrow  construction 
of  the  concept  [of  political  socialization].  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  author’s  interpretations  of  group 
differences  are  highly  tentative,  lacking  sub¬ 
stantiation  in  light  of  data  presented  m  the 
tables  .  .  .  The  findings  tell  us  very  little 
about '  children  and  politics,  but  .  .  .  serve  as 
a  provocative  case  study.  F.  M.  Newmann 

Harvard  Ed  R  35:506  fall  65  2000W 


GREENWOOD,  GORDON.  The  modern  world: 
a  history  of  our  time;  v  1,  From  early  Eu¬ 
ropean  expansion  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  791p  il  maps  $12.50  Praeger 


909  History,  Modern— 20th  century 


65-13601 


The  author’s  purpose  is  to  give  to  his 
readers  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary 
world  by  the  perception  of  its  historical  de¬ 
velopment.  He  argues  that  European  expansion 
inaugurated  a  new  period  in  history  because 
it  ended  the  possibility  that  one  area  of  the 
world  could  any  longer  develop  independently 
of  the  others  .  .  .  [He  discusses  the]  impact 
[of  expansion]  upon  Europe  and  upon  the  in¬ 
digenous  cultures  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Africa :  he  treats  of  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  origins  of  World  War  I  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Fascism  and  Communism  and  to 
the  eve  of  World  War  II.  He  concludes  with 
a  study  of  non- Western  areas  between 


the  wars,  concentrating  particularly  on  China, 
Japan,  and  India.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“Greenwood,  an  historian  and  political  sci¬ 
entist  at  the  University  of  Queensland,  Austra¬ 
lia,  has  written  a  stimulating  first  volume  in 
his  proposed  History  of  Our  Time.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  it  would  be  particularly  useful  as  a 
text  in  a  course  in  20th-century  world  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  more  than  a  text  in  its  excellent 
treatment  of  comparative  history  and  in  its 
impressive  combination  of  synthetic  generaliza¬ 
tion  and  detailed  study.  No  bibliography, 
though  occasional  footnotes  refer  the  reader 
to  other  books;  useful  though  not  exhaustive 
index.” 

Choice  3:245  My  ’6  150w 


“This  American  edition  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Australia  in  1964  is  undoubtedly  useful 
as  a  college  textbook,  or  as  a  reference  hand¬ 
book  of  facts.  In  it  the  reader  will  find  a 
mass  of  facts  not  readily  available  elsewhere 
in  such  compact  form.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 

[the  author’s]  organization  lacks  single- 
mindedness,  and  his  use  of  information  from 
monographs  and  other  special  studies  is  not 
as  critical  as  it  should  be.  As  a  result,  this 
book  resembles  a  compilation  more  than  a  syn¬ 
thesis."  Yushu  Pu 

Library  J  90:2550  Je  1  '65  lOOw 


GREGG,  ELINOR  D.  The  Indians  and  the 
nurse.  173p  $2  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Indians  of  North  America.  Nurses 
and  nursing  65-24207 

“[The  author]  describes  her  experience  from 
1920  to  1937  as  a  Public  Health  nurse  on  various 
Indian  reservations  [including  Rosebud  and 
Pine  Ridge],  and  as  a  supervisor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  in  the  Medical  Division  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  which  entailed  recruiting  nurses 
for  reservations.”  (Dibrary  J) 


“[An  item]  of  special  meaning  to  anthropol¬ 
ogists  and  sociologists  but  of  tangential  interest 
to  historians.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:413  S  ’66  20w 
“Miss  Gregg  .  .  .  did  not  keep  a  diary,  but 
must  have  had  access  to  records  and  reports, 
for  she  names  many  people  and  gives  at  least 
approximate  dates.  [This]  is  a  narrative  full  of 
humanity  and  humor,  including  the  rather 
earthy  type  which  training  for  medical  occupa¬ 
tions  seems  to  develop.  .  .  .  One  may  hope  that 
its  low  price  may  ensure  wide  distribution. 
.  .  .  Recommended  especially  for  libraries  in 
areas  where  American  Indians  are  still  resi¬ 
dent.”  M.  G.  Cook 

Library  J  91:100  Ja  1  ’66  190w 


GREGOR,  A.  JAMES.  A  survey  of  Marxism; 
problems  in  philosophy  and  the  theory  of 
history.  370p  $4.95  Random  house 
335.4  Communism  65-13764 

A  study  of  “Marxian  philosophical  develop¬ 
ments  from  Engels  to  Lenin  through  the  con¬ 
temporary  Soviet  scene.”  (Pol  Sci  Q)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“For  a  book  of  its  size  [the  author]  has 
treated  the  major  philosophical  problems  with 
surprising  thoroughness.  The  more  strictly 
political  questions  g'et  more  cursory  treatment, 
and  the  economic  ones  short  shrift  indeed.  The 
author  concentrates  on  the  Communist  wing  of 
Marxist  theoreticians.  In  a  careful  and  scholar¬ 
ly  way,  he  summarizes  many  of  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  Marxism.  .  .  .  His  footnotes  indicate 
a  thorough  documentation,  although  they  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  use.  .  .  .  Gregor  has 
written  for  the  advanced  student  and  the 
specialist.  The  average  undergraduate  will  find 
it  heavy  going;  its  style  is  reminiscent  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation.” 

Choice  3:217  My  ’66  160w 
“It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Gregor’s  book  that 
he  has  tried  to  establish  .  .  .  Engels’  effort  to 
accommodate  Darwin’s  evolutionary  theory  to 
the  Marxian  theory  of  history.  .  .  .  [His  sur¬ 
vey]  is  compact,  heavily  documented  without 
detracting  from  its  readability,  and  in  its 
analysis  suggestive  and  occasionally  provoca¬ 
tive.  In  his  assessment  of  Marxism  today 
Gregor  follows  what  seems  to  be  a  trend:  sav¬ 
ing  Marxism  in  spite  of  itself  ...  Tin  effect] 
saying  that  Marxism  is  useful  to  social  science 
when  it  is  stripped  of  its  most  characteristic 
feature,  namely,  its  conceptual  repudiation  of 
repressive  social  institutions.  ...  To  accom¬ 
modate  Marxism  to  contemporary  empirical  sci¬ 
ence,  whose  practical  application  increasingly 
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GREGOR,  A.  J. — Continued 

enhances  the  efficiency  of  social  controls,  is 
not  to  render  any  service  to  the  ‘rich  heritage’ 
but  rather  to  vitiate  the  very  thrust  of  Marx¬ 
ism:  the  creation  of  a  truly  human  social  order 
But  this  carping  over  interpretation  should 
not  detract  from  a  good  and  useful  book.” 
to  sixteen.”  (Sat  R) 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:318  Je  ’66  300w 


GREGOR,  ARTHUR  S.  The  adventure  of  man; 
his  evolution  from  prehistory  to  civilization; 
ii-  by  John  Martinez.  184p  maps  $4.60;  lib 
bdg  $4.54  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

573.2  Man — Origin  and  antiquity — Juvenile 
literature.  Evolution — Juvenile  literature 

66-10284 

A  description  of  man’s  development  “from 
the  jungles  of  prehistory  to  the  great  city- 
states  of  Mesopotamia.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Ages  twelve 
to  sixteen”  (Sat  R) 


“On  an  absolute  scale,  Gregor’s  The  Ad¬ 
venture  of  Man  is  better  than  fair;  I  would 
prefer  to  have  my  own  university  freshmen 
read  it  than  the  text  presently  assigned  to 
them.”  John  Greenway 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  25 Ow  [TA1 

“I  have  read  this  book  with  mixed  feelings. 
The  point  of  view  which  it  represents  will 
meet  any  trained  anthropologist’s  approval. 
The  author  has  made  every  effort  to  include 
the  most  recent  data,  and  he  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  careful  in  his  interpretive  remarks. 
The  information  is  clear,  accurate,  and  up  to 
date.  .  .  .  [But]  the  author’s  style  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  kind  of  sweet  reasonableness  and 
forced  casualness  which  have  been  plaguing 
our  public  school  textbooks  for  two  or  three 
generations.  .  .  .  Here  is  an  excellent  popu¬ 
larization  of  modem  anthropology  which  should 
have  been  edited  with  a  sharper  perception  of 
the  juvenile  reader  of  our  day.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  91:5250  O  15  ’66  170w 
“Profusely  illustrated  with  maps,  diagrams, 
and  drawings,  this  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  man’s  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  primates.  Arthur  Gregor  pro¬ 
vides  ample  background  for  an  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  anthropological  findings, 
especially  in  his  clear  explanations  of  compara¬ 
tive  morphology.  .  .  .  Always  careful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  fact  and  conjecture,  he 
points  out  that  our  knowledge  about  man’s 
past  is  susceptible  to  change  or  refinement. 

•  .  .  [The  bibliography]  indicates  with  asterisks 
books  that  offer  a  simple  introduction  to  the 
subject.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:54  N  12  ’66  llOw 


GREGORY,  HORACE,  comp.  The  silver  swan; 
poems  of  romance  and  mystery  [comp,  by] 
Horace  Gregory  and  Marya  Zaturenska;  wood 
engravings  by  Diana  Bloomfield.  221p  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

821.08  Poetry — Collections  66-12031 

“The  editors  have  included  ballads,  elegies, 
haunting  poems  of  the  Imagination,  grim  tales 
of  death  and  unrequited  love,  poems  of  the 
mysteries  of  human  experience,  of  nature  and 
of  divine  revelation.  There  is  poetry  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present,  and  although  most  of 
it  represents  English  and  American  literature, 
there  are  selections,  too,  from  French,  German, 
and  classical  Greek.”  (Horn  Bk)  Title,  au¬ 
thor  and  first  line  indexes. 


Best  Sell  26:339  D  1  '66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  40w  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  42:578  O  '66  160w 
“A  distinguished  collection  of  poems,  many 
of  them  rarely  seen  in  anthologies,  of  romance 
and  mystery  which  are  notable  for  their  haunt¬ 
ing  quality.  .  .  .  Not  all  of  the  poems  are  easy, 
but  they  are  all  fanciful  and  will  have  special 
appeal  to  readers  who  enjoy  stretching  their 
imagination.  A  good  companion  purchase  tc 
The  Crystal  Cabinet  by  the  same  compilers 
[BED  1963].  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  twelve.” 
R.  G.  Rausen 

Library  J  91:3266  Je  15  ’66  50w 
“[This  anthology]  has  been  edited  by  twc 
well  known  poets  who  are  also  husband  and 
wife  and  is  marked  by  freshness  and  variety 
°f  selections  and  by  a  sure  taste.  ...  A  number 
of  the  poems,  have  an  elusive  quality  about 
them  a  hovering,  not  always  identifiable  ele¬ 


ment  that  makes  for  the  fabulous  or  the 
mysterious.  .  .  .  The  poems  are  firm  in  texture, 
sharp  and  concrete  in  image,  compact  and  hard 
at  the  core.  A  very  engaging  volume.”  Thomas 
Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p26  My  8  ’66 
200w  [YA] 

“It  would  be  an  unexpected  pleasure  to 
find  an  anthology  compiled  with  such  dis¬ 
crimination  had  these  two  poets  not  done  so 
before.  .  .  .  The  poems  are  unusual,  [and 
there  is]  .  .  .  an  extensive  and  interesting 
compilation  of  notes.  What  more  could  a 
poetry  lover  ask?  Ages  12-up.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:54  N  12  ’66  70w  [YA] 


GREGORY,  R.  L.  Eye  -and  brain;  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  seeing.  2o4p  il  col  il  $4,95;  pa  $2.45 
McGraw 

152.1  Vision  64-66178 

“The  author  of  this  book  is  in  charge  of  the 
perception  laboratory  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  Cambridge  University.  ...  In 
addition  to  describing  the  physical  factors  which 
make  for  light  perception,  the  book  explains 
the  bases  for  different  sensations  of  color  and 
perspective,  movement,  light  and  darkness.  The 
nature  of  sensory  illusions  is  discussed  on  their 
relationship  to  art  forms  brought  out.  [There 
is]  a  final  chapter  on  seeing  in  outer  space.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:623  O  ’66  120w 

“[This  story]  could  hardly  be  better  done. 
The  author  has  managed  to  explain  very  com¬ 
plex  matters  with  exemplary  lucidity.  Two  sec¬ 
tions  are  of  exceptional  interest.  In  one  he 
deals  with  the  contrast  between  the  growth  of 
perception  in  the  child  and  in  a  blind  man 
who,  as  the  result  of  corneal  grafting,  has 
gained  sight  for  the  first  time.  In  the  other 
he  describes  various  illusions:  for  instance,  the 
well-known  Muller-Lyer  arrows  from  which 
the  mind  extracts  the  wrong  meaning.  .  .  .  This 
book  would  have  been  both  impossible  and 
meaningless  without  its  many  illustrations, 
which  are  admirable.” 

Economist  218:906  Mr  5  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Estelle  Brodman 

Library  J  91:3746  Ag  '66  120w 
“[This  subject  is]  a  young  one,  and  this  in 
part  explains  the  magpie  approach  to  knowledge 
and  the  unevenness  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  often  in¬ 
formative  book.  The  substance  of  most  new 
subjects  contains  much  that  has  been  borrowed 
from  neighbouring  branches  of  science.  ...  It 
is  natural  that  [Mr  Gregory]  should  borrow,  but 
he  borrows  so  carelessly  and  chattily  that  the 
worth  of  the  opening  chapter  is  slight.  .  .  .  [In 
later  chapters]  the  tone,  changes.  ...  In  dis¬ 
cussing  colour,  illusions,  visual  perspective  and 
‘Do  we  have  to  learn  how  to  see?’  [Mr.  Gregory] 
writes  persuasively  and  directly,  and  he  conveys 
to  the  reader  the  excitement  of  performing  the 
experiments  and  experiencing  the  phenomena. 
Much  of  the  explanation  is  as  yet  hypothetical, 
but  these  chapters  guide  one  confidently  through 
the  conflicting  arguments  to  very  plausible,  if 
only  provisional,  solutions.”  Peter  Hawkes 

New  Statesman  72:262  Ag  19  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Riesen 

Science  154:252  O  14  ’66  480w 
TLS  p881  S  22  ’66  600w 


GRENE,  MARJORIE.  The  knower  and  the 

known.  283p  $6  Basic  bks. 

121  Knowledge,  Theory  of  66-12294 

The  author  of  A  Portrait  of  Aristotle  (BRD 
1964)  “maintains  that  modern  philosophy,  held 
captive  by  the  ‘objectivism’  of  science,  has 
been  unable  to  develop  an  adequate  theory  of 
knowledge  as  a  venture  of  living  individuals. 

.  .  According  to  Professor  Grene.  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  philosophical  revolution  that  is 
radically  revising  the'  concepts  of  knowledge 
and  of  living  nature.  Presenting  some  .  .  . 
criticisms  of  neo-Darwinism  [this  book]  may 
also  be  read  as  a  historical  approach  to  the 
work  of  such  philosophers  as  Polanyi,  Mer- 
leau-Ponty,  and  Whitehead.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendix  includes  Statistics  and  selection,  an 
analysis  of  Fisher’s  Genetical  Theory.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


Choice  3:782  N  ’66  200w 
“[This  book]  is  a  collection  of  essays,  some 
of  them  previously  published  in  journals,  with 
a  tripartite  structure.  Part  One  treats  of 
‘Knowledge  as  Conjecture’  and  contains  es¬ 
says  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Descartes.  Part 
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Two,  entitled  ‘The  Structure  of  Experience,’ 
covers  problems  in  Hume  and  Kant  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  essay  on  'Facts  and  Values.’  The 
final  section,  ‘The  Complexity  of  Thing's,’  deals 
with  Darwinism,  biological  theory,  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  teleology.  .  .  .  [The  st.udy]  is  percep¬ 
tive,  sensitive,  and,  where  necessary,  blunt. 
Mrs.  Grene  is  as  much  at  home  with  the  Greeks 
as  she  is  with  the  evolutionists,  and  her  close 
reading  of  classical  philosophers  is  matched 
by  her  informed  study  of  recent  biological 
theory.”  Maurice  Natanson 

Commentary  42:100  N  ’66  1350w 


‘‘This  clearly  written  and  effectively  argued 
book  ...  is  admittedly  not  an  original  work 
of  speculative  philosophy.  Rather  it  is  a  very 
able  assessment  of  present  difficulties  and  an 
evaluation  of  currently  advanced  suggestions 
for  solutions  thereto.  For  all  but  the  smallest 
public  libraries.”  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  91:2848  Je  1  ’66  200w 


‘‘Much  of  [Mrs.  Grene’ s]  book  takes  the 
form  of  trying  Polanyi  out  on  the  doctrines  of 
major  philosophers.  .  .  .  [She]  is  excessively 
fond  of  the  words  ‘context’  and  ‘framework’ 
and  often  seems  to  rely  on  them  to  give  a 
hard,  technical  quality  to  somewhat  amorphous 
and  indefinite  speculations.  .  .  .  Analytic  phi¬ 
losophers  .  .  .  will  find  Dr.  Jonas’s  arguments 
[in  The  Phenomenon  of  Life,  BRD  1966]  famil¬ 
iar  and  refutable  and  Mrs.  Grene’ s  usually 
rhetorical  and  inconclusive.  But  both  books, 
particularly  Dr.  Jonas’s,  are  rational  under¬ 
takings.”  Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  J1  7  ’66  850w 


‘‘Professor  Grene  has  written  an  extremely 
enjoyable  book  .  .  .  informative,  racy,  and  get¬ 
ting  pretty  speculative  towards  the  end.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  'Facts  and  Values’  is  perhaps 
the  least  successful  in  the  book,  though  full 
of  interesting  things.  The  trouble  is  that  it 
is  more  and  more  dangerous,  as  the  philosophers 
discussed  become  more  nearly  contemporary, 
to  treat  their  works  with  so  broad  a  brush 
as  Professor  Grene  uses;  and  the  reader’s 
desire  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  the 
concept  of  purpose  and  that  of  value  becomes 
more  insistent.  ...  In  the  last  two  chapters 
the  idea  of  purpose  and  that  of  the  universe 
structured  by  the  knower  of  it  are  more  fully 
and  excitingly  discussed.  .  .  .  [The  author  has] 
the  rare  power  to  keep  the  reader  both  turning 
the  pages  and  thinking.” 

TLS  p984  O  27  ’66  650w 


‘‘In  the  last  few  decades  of  the  19th  century 
.  .  .  Eastern  (and  often  European)  bankers  or 
investors  provided  money  [for  cattle  raising]. 
Western  attorneys  watched  the  interests  of 
absentee  owners.  At  the  ranches,  managers 
supervised  cattle  raising  in  spite  of  advice  from 
owners  who  wanted  continued  high  profits  at 
low  costs.  In  between  were  the  Western  stock 
growers  associations,  commission  firms,  poli¬ 
tics,  severe  winters  and  summer  droughts,  rail¬ 
roads,  barbed  wire,  cattle  diseases  and  farmers. 
This  is  not  the  romantic  idyll  of  cowboys  home 
on  the  range,  but  the  hard  economic  facts  of 
absentee-financing  for  a  large  industry  that 
once  flourished  on  the  open  plains.  It  is  an 
original,  well-written  and  authoritative  work 
recommended  for  academic  and  large  and  med¬ 
ium-size  public  libraries  and  for  all  special 
collections  on  business  history  and  Western 
Americana.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:2828  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘[This  study  is  a]  realistic  investigation  of  the 
business  corporation  that  the  great  cattle  ranch 
really  was.  Professor  Gressley,  director  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming’s  Western  History  Re¬ 
search  Center,  has  gone  through  the  personal 
papers  and  business  records  of  various  Wall 
Street  and  other  speculators  and  of  ranch  man¬ 
agers.  He  shows  .  .  .  why  so  commonly  rosy 
dreams  of  fat  profits  failed  to  be  realized,  .  .  . 
and  why  relations  with  banks,  commission 
firms,  and  politicians  were  often  painful.  .  .  . 
This  is  an  informative  book,  written  with 
enough  vivacity  and  humor  to  make  it  good 
reading  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  specialist 
in  business  history.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cl  autumn  ’66  120w 


GRESSWELL,  R.  KAY,  ed.  Standard  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  world’s  rivers  and  lakes;  ed.  by 
R.  Kay  Gresswell  and  Anthony  Huxley.  384p 
il  col  il  maps  $12.50  Putnam 
910.3  Rivers — Dictionaries.  Lakes — Diction¬ 
aries  65-17523 

This  volume  presents  a  “survey  of  the  most 
Important  waterways  in  every  region  of  the 
globe.  In  more  than  450  [alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged]  articles,  the  major  rivers  and  lakes  are 
discussed  in  detail.  ...  To  supplement  these 
individual  articles,  there  is  an  informative  es¬ 
say  summarizing  the  geography  of  rivers  and 
lakes  in  general.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


GRENET,  PAUL.  Teilhard  de  Chardin;  the 
man  and  his  theories;  tr.  from  the  French  by 
R.  A.  Rudorff.  17  6p  il  maps  $5  Eriksson 

B  or  92  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Pierre 

66-17489 

This  biography  which  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  in  the  series  Savants  du  Monde 
Entier,  “sets  out  Teilhard’s  views  on  his  sci¬ 
entific  work,  his  philosophy  and  his  theory.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  in  French  in  1961,  this  latest  Eng¬ 
lish  work  on  Teilhard  is  a  catch-all:  it  includes 
biography,  pictures,  essays  by  Teilhard  and 
some  theoretical  summaries.  Overall,  this  is 
a  balanced  work.  Teilhardians  will  have  moved 
beyond  it.  but  it  could  serve  as  a  primer  for 
newcomers  who  cannot  fail  but  be  awakened 
by  their  encounter  with  Teilhard.” 

Christian  Century  83:892  Jl  13  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  91:5412  N  1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:258  Ag  20  ’65  360w 
TLS  p471  Je  10  ’65  300w 


GRESSLEY,  GENE  M.  Bankers  and  cattlemen. 
320p  il  $6.95  Knopf 

338.1  Cattle.  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  The 
West  66-10741 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  trace 
.  Eastern  investment  in  the  cattle  industry. 
Several  topics  are  probed:  .  .  .  the  motivations 
behind  investment;  the  Western  attorney’s  role 
in  channeling  investment  for  his  Eastern  client; 
the  industry’s  heavy  reliance  on  Eastern  financ¬ 
ing;  the  inherent  complexities  in  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  investor  and  the  manager  on 
the  range;  the  commission  firm;  and  the  decline 
of  the  industry,  to  which  the  companies  re¬ 
sponded  with  panic  and  panaceas.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Lewis  Atherton 
J  Am  Hist  53:614  D 


’66  550w 


“The  third  volume  in  this  distinguished 
series  of  encyclopedias  ‘designed  to  be  read.’ 
Following  the  same  format  as  the  Standard 
Encyclopedia  of  the  World’s  Mountains  and 
the  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  the  World’s 
Oceans  and  Islands  [both  BRD  1963],  the 
volume  contains  an  introductory  essay,  some 
450  articles  on  the  major  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  [The  maps]  are  clearly  car- 
tographically  superior  to  those  in  the  two 
preceding  volumes.  Recommended  for  general 
purchase,  and  especially  to  those  libraries 
owning  the  two  earlier  volumes.” 

Choice  3:496  S  ’66  90w 

“This  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
summary  of  an  important  subject,  an  excellent 
reference  book,  is  the  work  of  40  contributors, 
edited  by  two  eminent  British  geographers. 
.  .  .  Clearly  printed  on  heavy  stock,  and  well 
illustrated,  it  might  be  more  welcome  if  thin¬ 
ner  paper  had  been  used.  .  .  .  However,  this 
is  highly  recommended  for  all  general  libra¬ 
ries.”  E.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  91:2318  My  1  ’66  150w 
“The  excellent  aerial  photographs  which  dot 
the  pages  convey  the  character  and  special 
flavor  of  these  inland  waterways  and  the  16 
full-color  plates  are  breathtaking.  .  .  .  Maps 
of  each  continent  (and.  somewhat  incongruous¬ 
ly,  one  of  Great  Britain)  show  the  location  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  and  are  keyed  to  the  en¬ 
tries;  they  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  since 
the  rivers,  lacking  any  color  contrast,  fail  to 
stand  out  sufficiently.  ...  A  gazetteer  of  some 
2,000  lesser  rivers  supplements  the  main  entries, 
and  all  are  included  in  the  excellent  compre¬ 
hensive  index.”  E.  Merritt 

Nat  R  18:327  Ap  5  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  140w 


GRETTON,  SIR  PETER.  Maritime  strategy;  a 
study  of  defense  problems.  210p  $6.75  Praeger 
359.4  Strategy.  Sea  power  65-25485 

“Britain’s  naval  requirements  and  the  mari¬ 
time  strategy  proposed  for  the  present-world 
situation  comprise  the  subject  matter  of  [this 
volume].  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  .  .  .  that 
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GRETTON,  SIR  PETER — Continued 
sea  power  remains  of  continuing  and  growing 
importance  in  the  present  nuclear  age.  Many 
facets  of  the  problem  are  briefly  touched  upon. 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Gretton  differs  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization’s  present  policy  of  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  naval-nuclear  strength.  .  .  .  .[He] 
emphasizes  cogently  and  succinctly  the  inex¬ 
tricable  nature  of  foreign  policy,  economics, 
and  military-naval  force  with  special  stress  on 
Britain’s  need  for  allies.  .  .  .  [He]  strives 

throughout  to  take  a  national  rather  than  a 
service  point  of  view.  The  volume  is  tight  and 
written  with  sparseness.”  L.  P.  Lovette 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:152  J1  ’66  380w 
“Sir  Peter’s  book  should  be  added  to  the 

limited  shelf  of  works  from  the  British  school 
of  strategic  thinking.  The  introductory  bib¬ 

liography  has  a  fair  survey  of  current  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  problem  as  well  as  the  old  naval 
standbys.  .  .  .  College  and  university  libraries 
should  add  it.” 

Choice  3:455  J1  ’66  160w 


GREY,  BERYL.  Through  the  Bamboo  curtain: 
phot,  by  S.  G.  Svenson.  127p  $3.95  Reynal  & 
co. 

792  Dancing — China.  China  (People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China.  1949-  )— Description  and 
travel  66-6581 

An  account  by  an  English  ballerina  who 
spent  four  weeks  in  Red  China  in  1964  as 
a  guest  of  the  government,  during  which 
period  she  danced  with  the  Peking  ballet. 


“[Beryl  Grey’s  book]  exemplifies  all  the 
faults  of  the  unwary  traveler.  .  .  .  Everything 
was  lovely.  Her  hosts  were  attentive,  and  she 
found  enormous  enthusiasm  for  ballet  and 
theater.  She  returned  from  her  visit  with 
pleasant  memories,  which  gush  out  in  these 
pages.  The  book  is  valueless  as  evidence.  Be¬ 
fore  she  left,  the  author  dined  with  the  ar¬ 
tists  of  the  Cultural  Relations  Society.  .  .  . 
She  was  thereby  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  arts  being  controlled 
and  used  as  a  medium  to  present  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  beliefs.  The  utter  naivety  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  candid  exchange  of  views  was 
possible  under  such  circumstances  illustrates 
the  pitfalls  of  innocent  observation.”  Oscar 
Handlin 

Atlantic  217:132  Je  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  24  ’66 
400w 

Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:4114  S  15  ’66  ISOw  [YA1 
Reviewed  by  Gavin  Ewart 

New  Statesman  70:658  O  29  ’65  310w 
"[The  author’s]  husband,  a  Swedish  osteo¬ 
path,  went  too,  and  contributes  plenty  of  in¬ 
formative  snaps  to  her  chatty  account  of  the 
earnest  friendliness  they  met.  .  .  .  [Miss  Grey] 
shows  herself  generously  disposed:  she  was 
excited  by  China,  uplifted  by  its  vigour,  awed 
by  its  dedication  and  at  times  more  than  a 
little  nettled  by  the  stiff  uniformity  and  self- 
righteousness  of  this  seemingly  self-disciplined 
society.  She  enjoyed  her  dancing  and  has  all 
the  right  sentiments  about  the  arts  contri¬ 
buting  to  mutual  understanding.  .  .  .  [She] 
writes  of  Peking,  Shanghai,  Hangchow  and 
Canton  with  enthusiasm  and  honesty.  She  is 
both  wide-eyed  and  sensible.  .  .  .  Apart  from 
its  inside  view  of  the  ballet  and  a  good  deal 
on  the  theatre,  Miss  Grey's  book  is  much  like 
all  the  others  written  by  delegates,  guests  of 
the  People’s  Republic  and  the  rare  freelance 
traveller.  .  .  .  [She]  convinces  us  that  she 
must  have  been  a  good  English  ambassador, 
as  well  as  being  a  readable  reporter  on  China 
in  1964.” 

TLS  plOOO  N  11  ’65  650w 


GRIER,  EUNICE,  jt.  auth.  Equality  and  beyond. 
See  Grier,  G. 


GRIER.  GEORGE.  Equality  and  beyond;  housing 

segregation  and  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society, 
by  George  and  Eunice  Grier.  116p  $3.50;  pa 
$1.45  Quadrangle  bks. 

301.45  Discrimination  65-27930 

In  this  book,  published  in  cooperation  with  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  the 
authors  “examine  the  forces  behind  the  problem 
[of]  how  segregated  housing  developed,  how 
federal  programs  from  1935  to  1950  actually 


fostered  it,  how  it  affects  other  areas  of  city 
life,  and  how  current  urban  programs  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  improve  the  situation.  [They]  rec¬ 
ommend  comprehensive  planning  which  links 
housing  to  broad  social  and  economic  policies, 
including  measures  to  improve  the  economic 
position  of  minority  groups  and  a  revision  of 
housing  laws  to  promote  the  free  movement  of 
low-income  minorities.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“Segregated  housing  ...  is  pointed  up  as  the 
prime  source  of  more  endemic  forms  of  racial 
discrimination.  The  solutions  proposed  tend  to 
be  quite  general,  however,  and  hardly  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
as  described.  Emphasis  is  given  to  official,  great 
society  programs,  with  insufficient  critical  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  the  probable  efficacy  of 
these  undertakings.  As  a  short,  up-to-date,  and 
authoritative  introduction  to  the  subject,  the 
Griers'  book  is  outstanding.  However,  much  of 
their  material  is  incorporated  into  [Charles] 
Abrams’  larger,  more  general,  and  equally 
authoritative  work,  The  City  Is  the  Frontier 
[BED  1965].’’ 

Choice  3:576  S  ’66  140w 
“Although  the  Griers  point  out  how  present 
programs  of  public  housing,  urban  renewal  and 
mortgage  financing  encourage  the  growth  of 
ghettos,  they  do  not  succumb  to  the  illusion  of 
some  city  planners  that  tinkering  with  physical 
layout  or  housing  policy  can  solve  our  racial 
problems.  Students  of  urban  affairs  will  find 
little  new  in  their  analysis  of  current  programs 
or  in  their  recommendations,  but  the  average 
citizen  can  use  a  compact  summary  like  this.” 

A  A  Vi  tyi  rv]  n 

Library  J  91:270  Ja  15  ’66  130w 


GRIFFEN,  ROBERT  A.,  ed.  My  life  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plains.  See  Meri¬ 
wether,  D. 


GRIFFIN,  GWYN.  A  last  lamp  burning;  a  novel. 

512p  $6.95  Putnam 

66-15106 

“An  embittered  and  wealthy  old  bachelor, 
Ercole  Sanbrenedetto,  dies  in  his  bleak  villa 
on  the  Italian  Adriatic  coast.  His  long-awaited 
but  unprepared-for  death  sets  in  motion  .  .  . 
[a]  struggle  among  his  survivors  for  the  great 
wealth  he  has  accumulated.  Among  the  would- 
be  inheritors  are  Sanbrenedetto's  stupid  but 
kindly  nephew,  Beppo,  the  old  man’s  young 
daughter  [Mina],  and  her  horrifying  cousins, 
the  macabre  Colavolpe  family.  But  most  piti¬ 
lessly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly  involved 
are  the  lodgers  in  the  old  man’s  slum  tenement 
in  Porta  Caprana — Naples’  poorest  quarter — 
who  are  thrown  into  the  tragic  swing  of  affairs 
over  which  they  have  no  control.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:124  My  ’66  230w 
“The  book  is  alive,  but  its  very  vitality 
makes  it  difficult  to  direct:  Mr.  Griffin  does 
not  seem  to  have  complete  command  over  his 
material  and  he  shows  an  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  richness  and  sheer  verbosity 
— so  he  has  written  a  novel  that  is  full,  some¬ 
times  tedious,  often  colorful,  and  lacking  in 
focus.  The  plot  is  not  simply  indescribable,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find — despite,  or  be¬ 
cause  of,  the  abundance  of  character  and  In¬ 
cident.  .  .  .  The  violence  is  so  abundant  and 
so  bizarre  that  at  times  it  is  hard  to  believe 
in  Mr.  Griffin’s  seriousness.  .  .  .  His  seduction 
scene,  one  of  two  detailed  accounts  of  adoles¬ 
cent  sex  experience,  goes  on  and  on.  Moods 
are  worked  out  at  much  length.  But  most  of 
the  tedium  that  does  develop  in  this  book 
comes  from  unnecessary  detail.”  W.  B.  Hill 
Best  Sell  26:31 ‘Ap  15  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Fasiclt 

Library  J  91:964  F  15  ’66  llOw 
“Anyone  who  is  not  drawn  to  Italy  and  its 
inhabitants  had  probably  better  1'eave  this  book 
alone,  although  a  reader  who  particularly  dis¬ 
liked  Italians  might  well  enjoy  a  good  many 
of  the  scenes.  .  .  .  The  book  includes 

a  really  excoriating  picture  of  the  Colavolpe, 
a  family  of  the  Bourbon  aristocracy,  living 
m  appalling  poverty.  ...  To  set  off  the 
Neapolitan  world  of  poverty,  violence,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  amore,  Gwyn  Griffin  gives  us  glimpses 
of  the  new  Italian  bourgeoisie  .  .  .  cold, 
antihuman  rationalists.  .  .  .  [He]  has  woven 
together  all  their  individual  stories  in  a  com¬ 
plex,  interlacing  pattern  with  the  skill  of 
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a  practised  writer,  keeping  his  readers  en¬ 
gaged  with  tactical  surprises  as  well 
as  an  impressive  novelist’s  strategy.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  imagination  of  any  modern 
author  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  to  life, 
from  the  days  of  King  Bomba,  such  a  gruesome 
archeological  relic  as  the  Colavolpe.’’  J.  D.  Scott 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  17  ’66  lOOOw 
“Griffin's  new  novel  .  .  .  may  not  be  quite 
so  impressive  as  [Master  of  this  Vessel,  BRD 
1961]  but  it  is  very  good.  ...  By  the  time  all 
Lthe]  characters  have  been  introduced.  Griffin 
has  announced  six  or  seven  related  themes,  and 
these  are  developed  at  a  pace  that  constantly 
accelerates,  until  the  reader  is  almost  breath¬ 
less.  .  .  .  The  climax,  with  a  riot,  a  fire,  and  a 
storm,  is  almost  as  tempestuous  as  the  .cyclone 
in  Master  of  This  Vessel.  Much  of  the  power 
of  this  novel  results  from  Griffin’s  success  in 
evoking  the  atmosphere  of  Naples.  ...  At  the 
center  of  the  novel  is  the  conflict  between  the 
new,  as  represented  by  Commendatore  De  San¬ 
tis,  and  the  old,  as  represented  by  most  of  the 
other  characters.  The  old,  particularly  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Colavolpe  family,  can  be  horrible; 
but  the  new,  as  expressed  in  De  Santis’s  grand 
design  for  slavery  through  security,  is  a  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  human  spirit.  .  .  ,  The  novel 
is  uncommonly  readable,  [and]  Griffin  is  a 
thoughtful  man  as  well  as  a  first-rate  story¬ 
teller.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  Ap  16  ’66  1150w 


GRIFFITH,  S.,  jt.  auth.  Down  stream.  See 
Dale,  R.  R. 


GRIFFITH,  SAMUEL  B.  Peking  and  people’s 
wars;  an  analysis  of  statements  by  official 
spokesmen  of  the  Chinese  communist  party 
on  the  subject  of  revolutionary  strategy; 
with  apps.  containing  statements  by  Lin 
Piao  and  Lo  Jui-ching.  142p  $4.95  Praeger 
327.51  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Foreign  relations.  China  (Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) — Politics 

and  government  66-18902 

A  critique  of  the  texts,  which  follow  as  ap¬ 
pendixes,  of  Marshal  Lin  Piao’s  1965  address, 
“Long  live  the  victory  of  the  people’s  war”; 
and  General  Lo  Jui-ching’s  “Commemorate 
the  victory  over  German  Fascism!  Carry  the 
struggle  against  U-S.  imperialism  through  to 
the  end”  of  the  same  year.  Both  of  the  latter 
are  from  Peking  English-version  text  releases. 
Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Davies 

Book  Week  p3  N  13  ’66  850w 
“[This]  book  parallels  numerous  recent 
magazine  cover  stories.” 

Christian  Century  83:1212  O  5  ’66  20w 
“This  is  a  book  with  46  pages  of  introduc¬ 
tion  and  92  pages  of  appendix,  put  together 
by  General  Griffith  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired.  .  .  .  Lin,  being  second  to  Mao  Tse 
Tung  in  China  now,  his  utterances  acquire 
greater  significance.  General  Griffith’s  point 
is  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  out  to 
subvert  peoples  everywhere  against  existing 
orders  in  general,  and  against  the  U-S.  in 
particular.  Thus  oriented,  his  observations  are 
geared  not  so  much  to  show  Lin’s  thesis  as 
to  show  how  right  he  is  about  Lin’s  inten¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Recommended  to  libraries  that 

specialize  in  this  area  for  the  [texts  in  the] 
appendix.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:4963  O  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  D  11  ’66  90w 


GRIFFITH,  WILLIAM  E.,  ed.  Communism  in 
Europe;  continuity,  change,  and  the  Sino- 
iSoviet  dispute.  (Center  for  int.  studies. 
Studies  in  int.  communism)  4v  v2  439p  $12.50 
Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
335.4  Communism — Europe  (64-21409) 

“The  second  volume  of  this  series  includes 
six  items:  W.  E.  Griffith  on  'European  Com¬ 
munism,  1965,’  C.  Stern  ‘East  Germany,’  Z. 
Elias  and  J.  Netik  ‘Czechoslovakia,’  A.  Spar¬ 
ring  ‘Sweden,’  J.  O.  Johansen  ‘Norway,’  and 
B.  Matti  ‘Finland.’  These  studies  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  interna]  (ideology,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  daily  tactics)  and  external  (reaction 
to  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  positions  taken 
in  the  polycentric  international  movement) 
problems  of  two  ruling  and  three  non-ruling 


Communist  parties.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index.  For  volume  one  see  BRD 
1965. 


“Each  prudently  argued  and  solidly  docu¬ 
mented  case  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  better  understanding  of  the  profoundly 
changed  face  of  international  Communism  in 
the  post- Stalin  and  the  post-Khrushchev  world. 
Meticulous  editing,  addition  of  diacritical 
marks  in  foreign  words  and  names  would  be 
well  worth  imitating  by  other  unduly  cost  con¬ 
scious  scholarly  presses.  Highly  recommended 
to  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:354  Je  ’66  130w 
“The  second  volume  of  an  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful  survey  of  European  Communist  movements 
as  seen  in  the  contemporary  impact  of  the  rift 
within  the  Communist  world.  Its  contributors 
come  largely  from  the  staff  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  an  enterprise  which  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  at  least  in  part  by  the  CIA.  The  Center 
of  International  Studies  at  MIT,  with  which 
Professor  Griffith  is  connected,  was  also  sup¬ 
ported  for  a  time  by  CIA  largess.  Thus  it 
might  be  suggested  that,  in  a  partial  sense, 
this  could  be  considered  a  government-com¬ 
missioned  work.  The  fact  that  it  happens  to  be 
a,n  excellent  and  useful  analytic  reference  tool 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  overlooked.”  H.  E. 
Salisbury 

Sat  R  49:52  Je  11  ’66  250w 


GRIFFITH,  WILLIAM  J.  Empires  in  the  wild¬ 
erness;  foreign  colonization  and  development 
in  Guatemala,  1834-1844.  332p  maps  $7.50 

Univ.  of  N.C.  press 

972.81  Guatemala- — History.  Guatemala- 
Foreign  relations — Great  Britain.  Great 
-  Britain- — Foreign  relations — Guatemala 

65-19385 

A  “history  of  Guatemala’s  endeavor,  under 
the  planning  and  direction  of  President  Ma¬ 
riano  Galvez  to  employ  European  colonization 
for  the  development  of  the  uninhabited  north¬ 
ern  hinterlands  in  1834-44.  The  10  years  of  the 
life  of  this  .  .  .  project  were  packed  with  the 
problems  of  international  conflict  involving 
Guatemala,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  the 
Federation  of  Central  America.  International 
controversy  concerning  European  exploitation 
of  Guatemalan  timber  lands,  property  cessions 
and  contracts,  and  community  settlements 
further  complicated  President  Galvez’  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  northern  Guatemala.” 
(Choice)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  a  result  of  extensive  and  thorough  re¬ 
search  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  available  sources,  the  author 
has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  making 
clear  to  the  reader  a  most  complicated  sub¬ 
ject.  This  admirable  book  deserves  a  place  in 
every  library  that  gives  any  attention  at  all 
to  Latin  American  matters.”  Watt  Stewart 
Am  Hist  R  71:1106  Ap  ’66  410w 
Choice  3:162  Ap  '66  160w 


GRIGG,  DAVID.  The  agricultural  revolution  in 
South  Lincolnshire.  218p  $10  Cambridge 
630  Agriculture — Great  Britain.  Agriculture 
— Economic  aspects  66-10798 

“This  book  has  been  written  in  order  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  approach  to  some  of  [the  problems  of 
the  agricultural  revolution],  particularly  that 
of  regional  change.  It  deals  with  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  farming  of  South  Lin¬ 
colnshire  during  the  agricultural  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  .  .  .  [It]  is  concerned  more  with  the 
regional  differences  within  South  Lincolnshire 
than  with  the  contrasts  between  the  area  and 
the  rest  of  England,  though  these  are  neces¬ 
sarily  touched  upon.”  (Introd)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Grigg  has  made  a  conscientious  effort,  ham¬ 
pered  somewhat  by  shortage  of  material,  to 
present  and  establish  a  number  of  fairly  def¬ 
inite  and  up-to-date  ideas  and  to  fit  them  into 
the  general  pattern  of  agricultural  revolution. 
.  .  .  [On  one]  point,  unfortunately,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  author  has  pressed  his  data 
too  hard  into  his  own  concepts.  He  tells  us 
that  ‘the  small  farm  was  still  the  dominant 
production  unit  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century'  and  that  this  remained  still 
the  case  in  1851.  A  careful  examination  of  his 
text  and  his  Tables  10,  11.  and  24  shows  that 
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GRIGG,  DAVID — Continued 

he  has  confused  the  percentage  of  the  number 
of  holdings  of  various  sizes  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  area  that  they  comprised.  .  .  . 
Aside  from  this  misadventure  in  logic  the  book 
has  considerable  merit.”  C.  H.  Kirby 

Am  Hist  R  71:1335  J1  ’66  350w 
Economist  218:808  F  26  ’66  290w 
“[Here]  is  a  good  example  of  the  mono¬ 
graphs  which  would  provide  a  proper  basis  for 
generalisation  [on  agrarian  history]  if  we  had 
enough  of  them.  .  .  .  There  are  traces  of  old 
views  which  have  slipped  unscrutinised  into 
the  new  book- — for  instance,,  the  statistical  illu¬ 
sion  that  there  were  not  much  more  than  two 
and  a  half  labourers  to  each  farmer.  Nor  are 
the  author’s  general  views  on  economic  de¬ 
velopment  likely  to  go  unchallenged.’’  E.  J. 

Hobsbawm  _ 

New  Statesman  72:205  Ag  5  66  200w 


GRILLET,  ALAIN  ROB  BE-.  See  Robbe-Grillet, 
A. 


GRIM  AL,  PIERRE.  Stories  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  ed.  and  tr.  from  the  French  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Whelpton;  41.  by  Rend  Pdron.  187p  $2.50 
World  pub. 

B  or  92  Alexander  the  Great — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-13636 

“The  story  of  Alexander’s  trek  to  India  and 
back  [First  published  as  Contes  et  rdcits  du 
temps  d’ Alexandre.]  Ages  ten  to  thirteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[These  stories]  bring  to  life  an  exciting, 
attractive  hero  for  youth.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  general  purchase.”  Margaret  Hodges 
Library  J  91:4348  S  15  ’66  60w 
“[This  story]  is  told  with  dull  inevitability, 
padded  out  with  matter-of-fact  invention  of 
supporting  detail.  There  is  no  sense  of  epic. 
Perhaps  this  happened  in  the  translation  (from 
the  French)  and  abridgement,  but  even  so, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  military 
genius  and  incomparable  brigand  who  con¬ 
quered  the  known  world  can  emerge  so  tame. 
Whoever  wrote  the  jacket  copy  should  read 
the  book.”  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p30  My  8  '66 
80w 


GRIMM,  JACOB.  The  fisherman  and  his  wife. 
See  Zemach,  M. 


GRIMM,  WILLIAM  CAREY.  Recognizing  na¬ 
tive  shrubs:  text  and  il.  by  William  Carey 
Grimm.  319p  $7.95  Stackpole  co. 

582  Shrubs.  Botany— U.S.  66-12781 

.  “This  manual  covers  shrubs  and  woody  vines 
indigenous  of  the  eastern  United  States  from 
the  Canadian  border  south  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  northern  Florida  and  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  There 
is  a  general  introduction  to  shrubbery,  keys 
to  the  genera  of  shrubs,  an  account  of  plant 
names,  brief  descriptions  of  the  shrubs:  com¬ 
mon  and  scientific  names,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  geographic  range.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Glossary  of  technical  terms.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  keys  are  accurate  and  easy  to  use  for 
plant  identification.  Individual  plants  within  16 
of  the  larger  plant  families  can  be  identified 
by  separate  keys  [in  the  appendices].  Since  this 
book  is  for  the  layman,  taxonomic  terms  are 
used  as  little  as  possible.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  good 
introduction  for  the  beginner  who  wants  to 
know  and  appreciate  many  of  his  native  plants. 
Recommended  for  all  public  library  collections.” 
D.  S.  Kalk 

Library  J  91:3452  J1  ’66  150w 
“Small  type  and  uneven  printing  do  insuffi¬ 
cient  justice  to  the  text  but  [Grimm’s]  hun¬ 
dreds  of  line  drawings  help  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:64  N  19  ’66  50w 


GRIMMELSHAUSEN,  HANS  JACOB  CHRIS- 
TOFFEL  VON.  The  runagate  Courage:  t” 
by  Robert  L.  Hiller  and  John  C.  Osborne 
200p  il  $5;  pa  $1.95  Univ.  of  Neb.  pi-ess 


64-19854 

This  “is  the  first  of  .  .  .  the  series  of  novels 
deriving  from  .  .  .  The  Adventurous  Simplicis- 
simus.  .  .  .  The  narrative  purports  to  be  auto¬ 


biographical  and  unfolds  against  the  .  .  .  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Of  illegit¬ 
imate  birth,  Courage’s  .  .  .  adventures  begin 
when  she  is  forced  to  masquerade  as  a  boy 
and  is  carried  off  by  marauding  troops  to  serve 
as  page  to  their  captain.  Instead  of  bewailing 
her  unhappy  lot.  Courage  thoroughly  enjoys  ar¬ 
my  life.  She  declares  that  ‘from  childhood  on 
it  has  been  my  nature  to  like  things  best 
when  they  are  all  topsy-turvy,’  and  this  re¬ 
versal  of  values  characterizes  her  long  and 
checkered  career  as  camp  follower,  officer’s 
wife,  nobleman’s  betrothed,  sutler’s  woman, 
and  gypsy  queen.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Parts 
IV  and  V  of  the  Introduction  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  somewhat  different  form  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Review.  The  book  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Die  Landstortzerin  Courasche. 


“Both  the  present  translation  .  .  .  and  the 
Hans  Speier  rendition  .  .  .  are  quite  successful 
in  maintaining  the  colloquial,  racy,  yet  slightly 
quaint  tone  of  the  original:  both  also  provide 
useful  introductions,  Speier’s  being  the  more 
valuable  one.  .  .  .  One  of  the  two  translations 
should  be  in  every  good  library.” 

Choice  2:775  Ja  '66  180w 
“Grimmelshausen’s  Simplicius  is  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  ...  A  counter¬ 
part  and  temporary  associate  of  the  hero  of 
the  Simplicius,  Courage  displays  the  toughness 
and  resilience  necessary  to  survive  in  a  world 
of  moral  and  social’  anarchy.  .  .  .  The  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  by  the  translators  explains  the 
striking  features  of  the  novel  against  the  con¬ 
temporary  background,  and  analyzes  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  story  in  Brecht’s  drama 
[Mother  Courage  and  Her  Children].”  F.  M. 
Wasserman 

Library  J  90:3452  S  1  '65  170w 
Reviewed  by  Fred  Genschmer 

Mod  Lang  J  50:113  F  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Claude  Hill 

Sat  R  48:47  Je  12  '65  650w 


GRIPE,  MARIA.  Pappa  Pellerin’s  daughter: 
tr.  by  Kersti  French.  156p  $3.50  Day 

66-15096 

Loella  “a  twelve-year-old  girl  living  ‘in  a 
little  cottage  in  a  forest  in  Sweden’  is  caring 
for  her  small  twin  brothers  while  her  mother, 
a  ship’s  cook,  is  off  somewhere:  she  writes 
that  she  ‘will  not  be  home  for  months.’  Loella 
has  never  seen  her  father,  but  she  has  fash¬ 
ioned  a  scarecrow,  dressed  in  her  father’s  old 
clothes,  and  calls  it  ‘Pappa  Pellerin.’  ”  (Sat  R) 
The  local  authorities  step  in,  the  twins  are 
placed  with  a  family  and  Loella  is  sent  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee  to  an  orphanage 
in  town.  "Ages  nine  to  fifteen  years.”  (Best 
Sell)  Published  originally  in  Sweden  in  1963. 


“[This]  is  a  study  in  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  a  child  coping  with  adult  problems. 
It  is  written  from  a  girl’s  point  of  view,  com¬ 
plete  with  escapades  emerging  from  youthful 
imagination.  .  .  .  Although  the  author  writes 
in  a  realistic  style,  she  stresses  the  warm 
human  aspects  of  a  twelve-year-old  mind  and 
presents  unusual  figures  and  epithets.  Com¬ 
parable  to  ‘Heidi’,  this  unusual  book  delves 
into  a  child’s  imaginary  world  and  will  delight 
children  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  can  be  enjoyed  by 
everyone.”  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  26:174  Ag  1  ’66  120w 
Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  150w 


Library  J  91:5229  O  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Diane  Wagner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  18  ’66  130w 


“This  book  is  described  as  a  ‘novel.’  It  is 
really  a  Cinderella  story  and  at  times  calls 
on  the  reader,  as  do  many  European  books, 
to  suspend  disbelief,  .  .  .  take  a  large  dose 
of  belief,  and  admire  .  Loella’ s  creation  of  a 
father  who  writes  her  letters  in  invisible  ink. 
with  real  stamps  from  all  over  the  world 
[while  she  is  at  the  orphanage].  While  many 
girls  will  accept  the  happy  ending,  to  an  adult 
it  is  not  truly  happy.  However,  the  story,  a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  honor  book,  has 
charm.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  180w 


Children  differ  little  enough,  all  in  all, 
whatever  their  time  or  clime.  It  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rules  and  codes  .  .  .  and  other  social 
differences  that  affect  the  course  of  fiction. 
Thus,  in  Pappa  Pellerin’s  Daughter — a  book 
of  exceptional  quality — the  two  main  scenes 
(a  remote  Swedish  village  on  the  edge  of  a 
forest:  a  modem  Swedish  orphanage  in  the 
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city)  must  each  add  point  to  the  story — an 
intensity,  too,  that  their  equivalents  here 
might  seem  to  the  English  reader  to  lack.  Yet 
the  heroine  herself  would  stand  out  whatever 
the  setting.” 

TLS  p430  My  19  ’66  320w 


GRISHAM,  ROY  A.,  ed.  The  encyclopedia  of 

U.S.  government  benefits.  See  The  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  U.S.  government  benefits 


GROH,  GEORGE  W.  Gold  fever;  being  a  true 
account,  both  horrifying  and  hilarious,  of  the 
art  of  healing  (so-called)  during  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  gold  rush.  340p  maps  $6.95  Morrow 
610.69  Physicians.  Medicine — History.  Cali¬ 
fornia — Gold  discoveries  66-22111 

An  “account  of  the  California  Gold  Rush, 
with  emphasis  on  the  medical  aspects — or  more 
properly  the  activities,  both  professional  and 
otherwise,  of  the  physicians  (legitimate  and  il¬ 
legitimate)  who  participated.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Groh  has  written  a  most  fascinating 
and  readable  account.  .  .  .  While  he  gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  Gold  Rush  generally  ne  em¬ 
phasizes  the  so-called  medical  aspects,  docu¬ 
menting  and  expanding  the  details  in  notes  at 
the  end  rather  than  confusing  the  story  itself. 
.  .  .  The  breadth  of  its  appeal  is  such  that 
Gold  Fever  is  recommended  to  all  public  li¬ 
braries  as  well  as  historical  medical  collec¬ 
tions.”  Walter  Necker 

Library  J  91:3938  S  1  ’66  lOOw 
“The  ‘fever’  of  [the]  apt  title  refers  to  the 
gamut  of  ailments  that  attacked  all  those  peo¬ 
ple — from  smallpox  ...  to  delirium  tremens. 
The  author  winnowed  manuscripts  and  mem¬ 
oirs  by  the  hundreds  to  bring  the  reader  the 
most  delightful  of  his  gruesome  items.  .  .  . 
[He]  has  framed  his  disasters  in  correct  history. 
He  describes  the  various  routes  to  California 
.  .  .  [and]  writes  of  medical  standbys  of  the 
period.  ...  All  in  all  a  most  enjoyable  book.” 
Marshall  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  N  13  ’66  600w 


GROHMANN,  WILL.  Willi  Baumeister;  _  life 
and  work  [tr.  by  Robert  Allen].  360p  ll  pi 
col  pi  $35  Abrams 

759.3  Baumeister,  Willi  65-20322 

This  is  a  study  of  “one  of  the  first  German 
abstract  painters.  .  .  .  [It  includes  a]  catalog 
which  lists  or  reproduces  all  of  [the  painter’s] 
known  work  .  .  .  [and]  a  list  of  exhibitions, 
biographical  data  and  signatures.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


“Grohmann  is  an  extremely  pedantic  writer, 
.  .  .  [and]  cannot  in  his  heavy-handed  text 
accomplish  what  1,143  illustrations  (53  in  full 
color)  fail  to  do.  And  that  is  to  convince  us 
that  Baumeister’s  efforts,  his  borrowings,  as¬ 
similations  and  personal  researches  into  form, 
justify  either  the  tremendous  effort  that  went 
into  this  book,  or  the  time  it  would  take  the 
careful  reader  to  get  through  it.” 

Book  Week  p6  D  11  ’66  200w 


“The  text  unfortunately  is  excessively  con¬ 
densed  and  superficial,  falling  far  short  of 
Grohmann’s  own  Paul  Klee  [BED  1955]  written 
for  the  same  series.  It  is  organized  primarily 
chronologically,  comments  briefly  on  the  facts 
of  Baumeister’s  life,  his  ideas,  methods,  and 
on  the  evolution  of  his  themes  or  groups — and 
includes  literally  hundreds  of  capsule  references 
to  individual  works.  It  is,  unfortunately,  loosely 
organized,  repetitious,  clichd  ridden,  and  in¬ 
discriminately  laudatory,  with  excessive  use  of 
rhetorical  question  and  conjecture.  The  weak¬ 
est  of  the  important  series,  it  can  be  dispensed 


with.” 


Choice  3:764  N  ’66  250w 


"Mr.  Grohmann,  an  authority  on  German 
art.  presents  us  with  a  definitive  work  on 
Baumeister.  His  excellent  detailed  analysis  of 
the  artist’s  stylistic  development  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  [the]  thorough  catalog.  .  .  .  The 
plates  which  are  outstanding  in  quality  are  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically  according  to  subject 
groups  since  much  of  the  artist’s  work  was 
done  in  series.  .  .  .  Recommended  only  for 
specialized  libraries.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 
Library  J  91:3398  J1  '66  180w 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:26  Ag  27  ’66  210w 


GRONEFELD,  GERHARD.  Understanding  ani¬ 
mals;  tr.  by  Gwynne  Vevers  and  Winwood 
Reade  [phot,  by  the  author],  319p  $7.50  Viking 
591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior  65-19275 
A  German  photographer-journalist  describes 
experiments  in  animal  behavior  which  were 
performed  at  zoos,  animal  preserves,  research 
stations  and  circuses  in  Europe.  Published 
originally  in  1963  entitled  Verstehen  wir  die 
Tiere? 


“An  authoritative  account  of  animal  behavior 
based  on  Gronef eld’s  own  observations  and  re¬ 
search  and  accompanied  by  the  author’s  own 
excellent  photographs.  The  text  is  written  in 
a  style  which  can  be  appreciated  by  all  animal 
lovers,  but  should  be  of  special  interest  to 

students  of  zool'ogy,  animal  psychology,  and 
ecology.  A  wide  variety  of  animals  are  in¬ 
cluded  and  the  vivid  photographs,  many  in 

color,  are  equally  as  informative  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  text.  A  welcome  contrast  to  the 

highly  technical  books  often  appearing  in  this 
field.  .  .  .  No  index  or  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:140  Ap  ’66  90w 
“Understanding  Animals  .  .  .  probably  will 
not  do  you  any  serious  harm,  but  I  doubt  if 
you  will  learn  anything  very  true  about  animal 
behavior  from  it.  Mr.  Gronefeld  writes  pleasant¬ 
ly  enough,  but  his  animal  subjects  are  be¬ 
havioral  cripples  (they  are  caged,  trained,  or 
experimental  animals,  all  under  stress  and  all 
separated  from  their  natural  environment). 
When  Mr.  Gronefeld  tells  about  a  quirk  of  a 
circus  elephant  he  can  tell  only  about  the 
‘personality’  of  that  particular  elephant  and 
nothing  at  all  about  the  behavior  of  elephants 
in  general.”  Peter  Farb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  5  ’65  lOOw 


GROSS,  CHAIM.  The  technique  of  wood  sculp¬ 
ture;  with  phot,  by  Eliot  Elisofon,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  136p  $4.50  Aroo 

731.4  Wood  carving.  Sculpture — Technique 

64-17382 

“Contents  include  a  description  of  wood  (its 
grain,  density,  color,  and  so  on)  .  .  .  prices,  the 
workroom,  and  needed  equipment.  The  process 
of  developing  an  idea,  of  utilizing  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  wood  ...  is  discussed.  .  .  . 
[Appendixes]  define  ‘Tools,’  ‘Sharpeners,’ 
‘Wood — Its  Structure  and  Seasoning  Process,’ 
‘Notes  on  Sculptors’  Woods,’  and  ‘Table  of 
Relative  Hardness  and  Color  of  Woods.’  ”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Gross,  a  sculptor  who  works  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  wood  and  has  taught  wood-carv¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time,  is  most  qualified  for  the 
writing  of  such  a  book.  As  a  whole  the  text 
gives  a  lot  of  competent  and  thorough  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  especially  for  the  beginner, 
and  the  appendix  on  the  sculptor’s  woods  is 
most  valuable  for  any  artist.  However,  Gross’ 
writing  is  much  too  personal  and  informal 
(careless  at  times):  the  numerous  autobio¬ 
graphical  references  and  repetitions  limit  the 
content  of  the  book  to  half  its  size.  Therefore, 
the  amount  of  significant  information  given 
does  not  surpass  by  much  the  20  pages  on  the 
subject  in  Rich’s  Materials  and  Methods  of 
Sculpture  [BRD  1948],  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  good 
for  undergraduate  level  teaching  as  far  as  the 
technical  information  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
also  dangerous  because  it  dictates  too  many 
aesthetic  formulae.” 

Choice  3:401  J1  ’66  210w 
“Step-by-step  illustrations  of  working  In  wood, 
tools,  the  artist’s  works,  and  notable  wooden 
sculptures  of  history  increase  the  usefulness  of 
this  book  which,  because  of  its  concise  informa¬ 
tion  is  suitable  for  public  libraries.”  Delores 
McColm 

Library  J  90:3272  Ag  ’65  170w 


GROSS,  FELIKS.  World  politics  and  tension 
areas.  377p  maps  $10  N.Y.  univ.  press 
327  International  relations.  Minorities.  Race 
problems  65-19520 

“A  sociological  and  interdisciplinary  study 
of  certain  types  of  tensions,  antagonisms,  and 
conflicts  within  limited  geographical  areas. 
Proceeding  from  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial 
tensions  to  those  which  are  ideological,  inter¬ 
national,  and  interpolitical,  the  inquiry  pro¬ 
gresses  from  the  less  to  the  more  complex. 
.  .  .  Most  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  patterns  of  relations  between 
groups  and  between  states:  and  ways  which 
men  have  used  to  intensify  or  reduce  such 
patterns  or  tensions.  .  .  •  An  attempt  has 
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GROSS,  FELIKS — Continued 
been  made  to  develop  a  general .  theory  of 
limited  (geographically  and  sociologically)  ten¬ 
sions  on  a  workable,  pragmatic  level.”  (In trod) 
Appendixes:  Consensus  and  command  struc¬ 
tures:  the  structure  of  human  relations  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Eastern  Europe:  and  a  study  by  Ted  Gurr, 
Tensions  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  J.  Brewster 

Library  J  91:3753  Ag  ’66  26'0w 
“Gross  pursues  basic  knowledge  about  why 
tensions  in  geographically  limited  areas  some¬ 
times  lead  to  war.  while  at  other  times  con¬ 
flicts  resulting  from  such  tensions  are  managed 
short  of  violence.  .  .  .  His  case  histories  cover 
a  wide  range  in  time  and  geographical  area. 
.  .  .  [He]  seeks  to  identify  the  variables  that 
cause  intergroup  tensions  .  .  .  [but  he]  has  not 
adequately  synthesized  all  of  his  variegated 
material.  .  .  .  Some  useful  generalizations  are 
to  be  found  in  his  conclusions,  although  their 
tie  to  his  case  histories  is  not  clearly  revealed. 
.  .  .  [The  book]  will  be  of  interest  and  possible 
use  primarily  to  professional  scholars  in  the 
fields  of  international  politics  and  group-con¬ 
flict  resolution.”  H.  H.  Ransom 

Sat  R  49:53  Je  11  ’66  850w 
“Professor  Gross  [who]  is  a  coolly  academic 
student  of  tensions,  not  an  enthusiast  for  par¬ 
ticular  solutions,  .  .  .  finds  encouragement  in 
the  current  development  of  ‘pluralism’  or  ‘poly¬ 
centrism’  in  place  of  the  bipolar  system  based 
on  Washington  and  Moscow.  .  .  .  [His  is  an] 
optimistic  view  of  the  future,  with  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  self-regulating  mechanism  of  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  the  imposition  of 
world  government.  His  book  is  not  easy  to 
read:  it  is  repetitive  (deliberately  so,  he 
claims),  untidily  arranged,  and  apt  to  obscure 
simple  thoughts  behind  technical  jargon.  But 
its  case-histories  are  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  it  shows  evidence  of  a  humane  and 
thoughtful  mind.  ’ ' 

TLS  pl018  N  10  ’66  500w 


GROSS,  MARTIN  L.  The  doctors.  605p  $6.95 
Random  house 

610.69  Physicians.  Medicine.  Medical  ethics 

66-11993 

The  author  of  The  Brain  Watchers  (BRD 
1963)  currently  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  has  written  a  critical  study  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  physician  "which  examines  the  doctor’s 
skill,  hospital  deficiencies,  medical  education 
and  economics,  drug  evaluation  and  related 
topics.  The  book’s  first  half  concerns  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  medical  treatment,  which  the  author 
indicts  as  being  in  too  many  instances  below 
par.  The  data  have  been  primarily  obtained 
from  the  two  Trussell  reports,  the  Peterson 
report,  and  individual  doctors’  comments  taken 
from  various  medical  and  health  journals.  .  .  . 
The  book's  second  half  discusses  the  personal 
and  professional  side  of  the  doctor.”  (America) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Especially  annoying  to  the  author  are  the 
doctor’s  increasing  materialism  and  ignorance 
of  the  humanities.  The  need  for  a  spirtual- 
medical  orientation,  he  says,  is  obvious.  He 
indicates  that  changes  in  preclinica]  medical 
education  are  coming  and  suggests  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  formal  educational  standards  in 
internship  and  residency  training.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  malpractice,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  drug  promotion  is  also  interest¬ 
ing.  The  author  writes  well  in  [the  second] 
section,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  first 
half,  dominated  by  statistics  and  quotations.  The 
over-all  presentation  is  rather  one-sided.  .  .  . 
Despite  these  criticisms,  there  are  some  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  for  improving  medical  educa¬ 
tion  and  care.  For  those  interested  in  the 
future  of  American  medicine,  a  critical  reading 
of  this  book  will  be  useful.”  R.  H.  Goldsmith 
America  115:464  O  15  ’66  380w 
Best  Sell  26:273  O  15  ’66  200w 
“Unfortunately  for  the  reader  as  well  as  for 
the  indictment,  The  Doctors  suffers  from  most 
of  the  excesses  to  which  the  journalistic  ex¬ 
pose  is  prone.  .  ...  [These]  make  it  difficult 
to  take  Gross  seriously  despite  his  imposing 
researches.  .  .  It’s  a  pity,  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  brought  together  here  .  .  .  makes  a  strong 
argument  for.  radical  changes  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  medicine.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
this  book  lies  less  in  its  ‘shocking’  case 
histones  .  .  than  in  putting  before  us  the 

simple  truth  that  doctors  err  constantly  not 
only  because  the  healer’s  art  is  difficult,  but 


because  many  of  them  are  inept  and  uncaring. 
.  .  .  Gross’s  suggestions  for  improving  the 
state  of  things  he  has  ferociously  reported  are 
not  altogether  compelling.  He  writes  off  so¬ 
cialized  medicine  rather  casually,  and  tells  us 
that  the  quality  of  medical  care  depends  on 
the  philosophical  rather  than  the  economic  or 
political  environment.”  Walter  Goodman 
Book  Week  p4  O  2  ’66  800w 
Christian  Century  83:1212  O  5  ’66  30w 
“[This]  book  is  an  elaborate  indictment  of 
American  medicine  and  the  American  phy¬ 
sician.  It  is  ‘not  simply  polemics;  the  author 
is  bringing  to  public  attention,  in  a  dignified 
manner,  the  self-criticism  of  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession.  His  case  is 
well  documented,  and  the  book  is  well  written. 
Mr.  Gross  covers,  among  other  medical  short¬ 
comings,  misdiagnosis,  iatrogenic  (doctor- 
caused)  disease,  human  experimentation,  the 
doctor  image,  medical  education,  the  A.M.A., 
and  malpractice.  He  leaves  us  with  a  positive 
scheme  for  a  better  future.  This  book  is  bound 
to  be  controversial,  and  all  public  and  medical 
libraries  will  want  to  have  it.”  Harold  Bloom- 
quist 

Library  J  91:5417  N  1  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Chase 

New  Repub  155:28  O  8  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Schmeck 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  1  ’67  850w 
New  Yorker  42:248  N  5  ’66  70w 
Time  88:112'N  4  ’66  470w 


GROSa,  NEAL.  Staff  leadership  in  public 
schools:  a  sociological  inquiry  [by]  Neal  Gross 
land]  Robert  E.  Herriott;  with  an  app.  by 
Arthur  P.  Dempster  and  Frederick  Mosteller. 
247p  $6.95  Wiley 

373.1  School  superintendents  and  principals. 

Executive  ability  65-21440 

“This  book  reports  the  findings  of  one  of 
the  inquiries  of  the  National  Principalship 
Study,  an  on-going  program  of  research  in  the 
sociology  of.  education  that  was  initiated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1959.  The  study  .  .  . 
reports  our  findings  about  one  aspect  of  the 
behavior  of  elementary  school  principals  that 
we  selected  for  intensive  analysis:  their  efforts 
to  conform  to  a  definition  of  their  role  that 
stresses  an  obligation  to  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  teachers.”  (Pref)  Appendixes 
discuss  the  survey  research  methods.  Bibliog- 
raphical  references.  Indexes  of  names  and  of 
subjects. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Colfax 

Am  Soc  R  31:569  Ag  ’66  800w 
“For  the  practical  administrator.  Chapter 
Nine— Conclusions  and  Implications— would  be 
the  most  meaningful  portion  of  the  book  The 
conclusions  developed  in  the  study  do  present 
some  provocative  concepts  which  would  be  of 
concern  to  those  who  prepare  public  school 
administrators. 

Choice  3:63  Mr  ’66  120w 
“The.  authors  postulate  two  major  obstacles  to 
professional  leadership:  .  .  .  the  predisposition 
•  subordinates  with  professional  status  to  re- 
sis '  ^  ^  efforts  to  influence  their  performance; 
land]  the  heavy  demands  on  tile  administra- 
i°.r  s  time  made  by  his  myriad  routine  admin¬ 
istrative  and  clerical  duties  ...  In  this  re- 
vi  ewer's  opinion,  the  authors  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  parsimonious  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  can  have  great  heuristic  value.  .  .  The 
sophistication  of  [their]  approach  to  hypothesis- 
building  is  rarely  found  in  educational  research. 

•  ,•  .  However,  since  there  is  such  great  em- 

xaf'*1'n  ,the  fr,al£'e1wot;k  on.  the  two  postulated 
obstacles  to  a  staff-leadership  conception  of  the 
principal  s  role,  it  is  surprising  that  the  in¬ 
vestigators.  did  not,  as  part  of  their  study, 
examine  directly  the  effects  of  these  two  vari- 
thni  °Ph  Executive  ■  Professional  Leader- 
snipj.  rhe  authors  .  .  [show]  no  sv«*- 
temati.c  attempt  to  study  whether  [their]  as- 
sumptions  are.  valid.  ...  In  view  of  serious 
shortcomings,  in  the  construction  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  the  ideas  that  the  authors  raise 
are  of  greater  interest  than  the  research  find¬ 
ings  themselves.”  E.  M.  Bridges 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:350  summer  ’66  2800w 
[This  book]  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to 
Sf/ini06  ieadershlp  to.  an  algebraic  formula— 
either  as  a  simple  guide  for  board  members  or 
5atter*n  ^  of  personality  development  for 
would-be  administrators.  In  fairness,  I  should 
thal,  *  haven’t  the  faintest  notion  what 
these  scholars  are  talking  about  half  the  time. 
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And  the  half  I  do  understand  is  often  so  ob¬ 
vious  as  to  be  trite.  .  .  .  There  is  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  if  somehow  we  could  only  identify 
the  ingredients  of  a  good  principal  (or  teacher), 
we  could  devise  a  measuring  stick,  apply  it  to 
the  entire  social  order  and,  for  the  money  we 
pay,  come  up  with  a  respectable  crop  of  ad¬ 
ministrators.”  C.  H.  Wilson 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:355  summer  ’66  1500w 


GROSSBART,  FRANCINE.  A  big  city,  unp  col 
il  $3.50  Harper 

Alphabet  books  66-5842 

An  alphabet  book  whose  ‘‘full  page  illustra¬ 
tions,  one  letter  to  a  page,  are  reminiscent  of 
poster  art.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  objects  pictured 
are:  ‘IV  a  fancy  Park  Avenue  door:  ‘G,’  a 
garbage  can:  ‘O,’  an  outdoor  art  show:  ‘Q,’  a 
quacking  duck.  .  .  .  Preschool  to  kindergar¬ 
ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Mills 

Book  Week  p22  O  9  ’66  120w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’66 

80w 


“A  simple,  boring  ABC  obviously  geared  to 
the  city  child.  .  .  .  The  colors  used  are  un¬ 
attractive.  .  .  .  Not  recommended.”  Book  Re¬ 
view  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  91:3250  Je  15  ’66  80w 


“[The]  book  is  made  of  simple  and  elegant 
images.  .  .  .  The  backgrounds  are  muted,  solid 
pinks,  blues  and  grays,  with  strong  schematic 
blacks  and  whites  for  the  figures.  Miss  Gross- 
bart’s  X  is  the  Roman  numeral  on  a  clock.  A 
for  you,  sweetie.”  Charles  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  50w 


“This  is  attractive  and  childlike  .  .  .  some¬ 
thing  to  lead  children  into  making  ABC’s  of 
their  own  lives  or  neighborhoods  in  poster 
paint  or  cut  paper.  The  book  runs  into  the 
the  same  difficulties  as  other  ABC  s  .  .  .  but 
it  is  a  contribution  whether  as  an  ABC  or  as 
a  picture  book  of  city  objects.”  Alice  Dalg- 
lifish. 

Sat  R  49:36  Ag  20  ’66  90w 


GROSSMAN,  ALVIN.  Data  processing  for  ed¬ 
ucators,  by  Alvin  Grossman  and  Robert  L. 
Howe.  362p  il  $12.50  Educ.  methods,  inc,  64 
E.  Van  Buren  st,  Chicago 

651.8  Electronic  data  processing  64-21377 
“After  a  brief  historical  survey  of  computer 
development,  Part  I  gives  an  explanation  .  .  . 
of  terms  .  .  .  [and  describes]  the  functions  of 
various  pieces  of  equipment.  ...  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Part  II,  the  authors  define  a  sys¬ 
tems  study,  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  what 
is  involved,  and  develop,  step  by  step,  .Pro¬ 
cedures  for  implementation.  .  .  .  Typical  Edu¬ 
cational  Applications,’  the  third  major  division 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  .  .  .  case  studies  of 
report-card  marking,  attendance  records,  test 
scoring  and  reporting,  registration,  class 
scheduling,  and  cumulative  records.  .  .  .In  Po¬ 
tential  for  Education,'  Part  IV,  educators  are 
taken  to  task  for  their  failure  to  develop  ef¬ 
fective  information  systems.  ...  .  The  appen¬ 
dixes,  four  in  number,  treat  job  specifications 
for  positions  in  educational  data  processing  and 
amplify  area  problems  treated  in  the  mam 
text.”  (J  Higher  Ed)  Glossary. 


“Most  suitable  as  an  introductory  work  for 
administrators  and  apprentice  computer  spe¬ 
cialists  in  education,  the  book  has  value  as  an 
additional  reference  for  graduate  classes  in 
school  administration.  .  .  .  Many  excellent 

pictures  of  the  latest  machines,  organizational 
diagrams,  and  samples  of  computer  forms  and 
reports  are  given.  .  .  .  One  weakness  is.  the 
paucity  of  documentation,  but  this  field  is  so 
new  that  the  authors  may  have  satisfied  re¬ 
search  requirements  in  the  several  excellent 
sources  which  they  quote.  .  .  .  Excellent  ap- 
pendices.chojce  3;346  Je  ,6g  180w 

"[Educators]  will  welcome  this  book  which, 
according  to  its  authors,  is  a  primer  on  the 
subject  of  automation  in  education,  or,  more 
specifically,  of  automation  of  educational  intel¬ 
ligence  systems.  No  technical  or  previous 
knowledge  of  data  processing  is  assumed.  The 
reader  is  treated  as  an  intelligent  human  be¬ 
ing  and  is  led  unhurriedly  from  penetrating  de¬ 
scriptions  of  many  kinds  of  automation  and 
their  suitability,  through  applications  of  data 
processing  in  areas  which  are  familiar  to  ed¬ 
ucators.  into  implications  for  the  future.”  Wini¬ 
fred  Asp5e^,gher  Ed  37:235  Ap  ’66  750w 


GROSSMAN,  JOEL  B.  Lawyers  and  judges; 

the  ABA  and  the  politics  of  judicial  selection. 

228p  $6.75  Wiley 

347.9  Judges.  American  Bar  Association 

65-16409 

A  “study  focusing  on  the  impact  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  had  on  the 
selection  of  federal  judges  .  .  .  this  book  is  a 
continuation  of  [the  author’s]  Ph.D.  disserta¬ 
tion.  ...  [It  describes]  the  operations  of  the 
ABA’s  Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary  since 
its  inception  in  1946.  Among  the  questions 
Grossman  investigates  are  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  Committee  has  influenced  the 
patterns  of  federal  judicial  selection  and  what 
these  changes  mean.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Some  of 
the  material  in  Chapter  4  first  appeared  in  the 
Midwest  Journal  of  Political  Science.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  author’s  tone  is  reasoned,  he  takes  no 
extreme  positions,  and  his  writing  is  consist¬ 
ently  of  high  quality.  .  .  .  As  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary,  its  stated  aims,  its  successes  and 
its  techniques,  Lawyers  and  Judges  constitutes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature.  The  book 
contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  interesting 
information  which  may  not  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  political  scientists  in  general. 
This  reviewer  found  Bernie  Segal  and  the 
New  York  Times  of  particular  interest  in  the 
context  of  Professor  Grossman's  investiga¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [This]  might  have  been  a  more 
satisfying  and.  more  significant  book  if  it  had 
included  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the 
theory  underlying  the  author's  analysis.” 
S.  S.  Ulmer 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1037  D  ’65  1050w 
Reviewed  by  E.  O.  Smigel 

Am  Soc  R  30:962  D  ’65  650w 
“This  thoughtful  book  contains  unusual  de¬ 
tail  and  incomparable  insight.  .  .  .  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  chief  accomplishment  has  been  to 
establish  and  enforce  minimum  standards  of 
qualification.  To  that  extent,  as  Professor 
Grossman  puts  it  well,  the  inclusion  of  the 
organized  bar  in  the  judicial  recruitment 
process  as  a  consultant  and  adviser  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  certainly  makes  sense.  But,  as  he 
hastens  to  add  .  .  .  ‘when  the  Committee  is 
permitted,  either  tacitly  or  formally  to  veto 
prospective  judicial  nominations,  there  is 
reason  for  grave  concern.’.  .  .  [This]  is  an 
excellent  work  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
members  of  the  Bar  as  well  as  by  social 
scientists.  The  former  may  need  its  data  and 
wisdom  more  than  the  latter!”  H.  J.  Abraham 
Ann  Am  Acad  363:181  Ja  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  P.  G.  Fish 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:348  Je  ’66  490w 


GROUP  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
PSYCHIATRY.  Committee  on  the  college 
student.  Sex  and  the  college  student:  a 
developmental  perspective  on  sexual  issues 
on  the  campus;  some  guidelines  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  and  understanding  of 
sexual  issues;  formulated  by  the  Com.  on  the 
college  student.  178p  $4.50;  pa  $2.45  Atheneum 
pubs. 

155.3  Sex.  Sexual  ethics.  Students — U.S. 

65-28363 

Nine  psychiatrists  and  three  consultants 
“describe  the  development  of  sexuality  in  the 
individual,  including  the  relationship  between 
sexual  and  intellectual  development.  The  nature 
of  sexual  issues  that  arise  on  the  campus  is 
illustrated  through  case  histories  which  also 
serve  to  raise  questions  of  administrative  policy 
toward  heterosexual  and  homosexual  activity, 
contraception,  pregnancy  and  abortion,  and  de- 
viancy.  The  authors  urge  parents  and  college 
officials  to  acknowledge  sex  as  a  force  too  pro¬ 
found  in  the  ilfe  of  college  students  to  be 
wished  away  by  imposing  unduly  restrictive 
prohibitions  or  to  be  ignored  through  a  policy 
of  laissez-faire.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes 
include  Psychosexual  development  from  infancy 
through  adolescence,  and  Committees,  mem¬ 
bers  and  officers  of  the  Group  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Psychiatry.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Calderone 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1806  O  ’66  550w 
Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  ’66  40w 
“This  little  handbook  ...  is  a  useful  psy¬ 
chiatric  appraisal  of  sexual  problems  on  the 
campus.  .  .  .  While  the  report  is  well  con. 
ceived  and  of  value  for  parents,  college  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  even  students,  this  reviewer  is  of 
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GROUPS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PSY¬ 
CHIATRY — Continued 


the  opinion  that  it  should  not  have  been  limited 
to  its  present  size.  Almost  every  area  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  book  should  have  been  greatly 
expanded  in  order  to  be  of  real  use  to  con¬ 
cerned  2-eaders,  instead  of  abruptly  dropping  an 
idea  once  it  was  stated.  Not  enough  concrete 
suggestions  are  made  to  college  administrators, 
although  those  made  are  certainly  valuable. 
For  college,  university,  and  other  school  li¬ 
braries.”  Marjorie  Greenfield 

Library  J  91:2504-  My  15  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  154:21  My 


28  ’66  500w 


‘‘The  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  sexual 
behavior  will  enlighten  many  administrators 
who  are  not  .  .  .  necessarily  wise  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  The  two  principal  services  per¬ 

formed  by  that  part  of  this  book  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  college  policies  to  student 
behavior  .  .  .  are  that  it  grasps  the  nettle,  and 
talks  about  a  whole  range  of  problems  relating 
to  the  sexual  life  of  college  students  as  these 
affect  the  college:  and  that  it  describes  alter¬ 
natives  that  should  be  examined.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  the  statement  [is]  made  .  .  .  that  will 
arouse  tbe  anxiety  and  disapproval  of  parents 
land  administrators]  .  .  .  that  ‘private  sexual 
behavior  need  not  become  the  direct  concern 
of  the  Administration.’  Ideas,  attitudes,  values, 
personal  perplexities  of  the  student  with  regard 
to  this  subject  are  the  concern  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.”  Esther  Raushenbush 

Sat  R  49:71  My  21  ’66  2250w 


GROUT,  DONALD  JAY.  A  short  history  of 
opera.  2d  ed  2v  in  1  852p  text  ed  $8.75;  2v 
374;376-852p  trade  ed  $20  Columbia  univ. 

press 

782.1  Opera — History  and  criticism  64-11043 
These  volumes  cover  the  development  of  the 
opera  from  the  lyric  theatre  of  the  Greeks  to 
about  I960.  The  main  divisions  are 

chronological  and  based  on  considerations  of 
musical  style.  For  reviews  of  the  first  edition, 
see  BRD  1947.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  second  edition  of  the  standard  history 
of  opera  is  truly  a  revised  edition.  Not  only 
is  there  a  new  chapter  covering  the  post- 
World  War  II  period,  but  there  have  been 
extensive  revisions  in  all  chapters  and  new 
illustrations  and  musical  examples  have  been 
provided.  All  libraries,  including  those  who 
own  the  first  edition  should  purchase  this  es¬ 
sentia]  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  of  incalculable 
value  in  reference  collections.” 

Choice  2:778  Ja  ’66  70w 
“The  choice  of  type,  the  greater  clarity  in 
the  printing  of  the  musical  examples,  and 
the  extended  length  of  many  of  the  examples 
represent  improvements  over  the  first  edition. 
.  .  .  We  note  with  pleasure  a  feature  that 
should  assure  this  volume  even  wider  accept¬ 
ance:  a  general  loosening  of  the  style  of 
writing  that  makes  for  easier  reading  .  .  . 
however,  [it]  is  still  aimed  at  the  professional 
musiciologist  and  serious  graduate  student. 
.  .  .  There  are  over  200  pages  of  bibliography 
(130  in  the  first  edition).  ...  A  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  is  the  list  of  modem  editions  of  operas 
composed  before  1800.  .  .  .  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  mechanical  errors  will  be  eliminated 
in  future  printings.”  Elaine  Brodv 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1029  Mr  ’66 
800w 


his  book  suffers  considerably  from  these  in¬ 
trusions.  Much  of  the  power  of  the  novel — and 
obviously  the  theme  and  technique  promise 
power — is  dissipated  by  musings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  that  are  extraneous,  forced,  distracting.” 
W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:71  My  15  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Boeth 

Book  Week  p9  My  22  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  84:507  Ag  5  ’66  450w 
“This  haunting  study  of  the  evil  and  the 
good  in  the  ‘human  heart  brings  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  to  civil  rights  violence  than  can  be  found 
in  newspaper  headline,  or  in  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiction  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  This  is  a  timely 
and  important  study  of  present  terror,  and  of 
the  brotherhood  and  loneliness  of  modern  man. 
black  and  white,  northerner  and  southerner.” 
M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2518  My  15  ’66  180w 
“Grubb  first  attracted  attention  with  ‘The 
Night  of  the  Hunter’  [BRD  1954],  ...  In  [this 
book]  ...  he  is  trying  very  hard  to  be  a 
novelist  and  romancer  at  the  same  time.  This 
difficult  feat  is  not  impossible.  William  Faulk¬ 
ner  got  away  with  it.  .  .  .  [Faulkner’s]  shadow 
lies  heavily  on  Mr.  Grubb’s  latest  novel.  .  .  . 
[Mr.  Grubb]  has  sold  his  crude  talent  down 
the  river  and  asked  it  to  do  more  than  it  can 
actually  perform.  Hence  the  truly  terrible 
over-writing,  the  passages  of  narration  and 
reminiscence  that  read  like  parodies  of  ‘In¬ 
truder  in  the  Dust.’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Grubb  can  stage 
a  dramatic  confrontation,  can  generate  nar¬ 
rative  movement.  His  real  gifts  lie  in  this 
direction.  .  .  .  But  when  he  tries  to  explain 
or  suggest  why  the  good  guys  are  good  or  the 
bad  guys  are  bad,  he  is  out  of  his  depth.” 
Robert  Scholes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  8  ’66  600w 
New  Yorker  42:205  My  21  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Yoder 

Sat  R  49:32  Ap  30  ’66  60w 

Time  87:120  Ap  29  ’66  170w 

TLS  pl017  N  10  ’66  170w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxxviii  summer  ’66  140w 


GRUBB,  DAVIS.  A  tree  full  of  stars.  158p  $3.50 
Scribner 

65-23984 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


The  book  is  disappointing.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  of 
Grubb’s  favorite  devices  are  contained  in  the 
book’s  158  pages:  the  earthy  names;  .  .  .  the 
cascading  sentences:  .  .  .  and  the  visual  (for 
Grubb  anyway)  collection  of  riverbottom  poor, 
pious  bigots,  colorful  grotesques  (Captain 
Anschutz  and  his  performing  dogs),  and  so  on. 
The  problem  is  that  they  remain  devices.  .  .  . 
Grubb  has  always  tended  to  sketch  his  people 
either  black  or  white,  but  he  has  usually  given 
us  a  central  concept  solid  enough  to  make  his 
exaggerations  seem  plausible.  Here  it  is  lack¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  fantasv.  and 
the  tree  can  be  taken  simply  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  child  Toby’s  Christmas  wish — but  the 
fact  is  that  the  book  lacks  [those]  tenuous 
links  with  reality  that  even  a  fantasy  might 
have  to  be  successful.”  Don  Crinklaw 

Commonweal  83:539  F  4  ’66  1050w 
Va  Q  R  42  :lii  spring  ’66  llOw 


GRUBB,  DAVIS.  Shadow  of  my  brother.  317p 

$5.95  Holt 

66-13204 

“A  Negro  boy  ‘leers’  at  a  white  woman  in  a 
grocery  store  and.  that  night,  is  done  in  by 
her  husband  and  police  accomplices.  By  chance, 
the  murderer’s  daughter  [Amy],  trysting  with 
her  boy  friend  nearby,  observes.  .  .  .  [From] 
flashbacks,  we  learn  that  the  murderer  Loy 
Wilson,  is  a  man  of  good  family — a  ‘Virginian,’ 
indeed — gone  to  seed  in  the  hill  country  of  the 
Deep  South.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:670  My  7  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Tracy  Alig 

America  114:746  My  21  ’66  350w 
“A  thought-provoking,  serious  book  that  de¬ 
serves  consideration  and  will  hold  interest  but 
is  not  all  that  it  might  well  have  been 
[Mr.  Grubb]  induges  in  Faulknerian  brooding 
and  second-rate  Faulknerian  prose-poetry  and 


GRUBB,  FREDERICK.  A  vision  of  reality;  a 
study  of  liberalism  in  twentieth-century 
verse.  246p  $6.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
821  English  poetry— History  and  criticism 

65-8535 

This  is  “a  study  of  liberal  attitudes  in  poets 
from  Yeats  to  Larkin,  with  Forster,  Rilke,  and 
Eliot  as  touchstones  of  courageous  or  timorous 
opinions.  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

"Despite  its  dense,  crabbed,  allusive,  and  ex¬ 
asperating  style,  individual  excellences  in  this 
iconoclastic  book  should  make  it  valuable  for  all 
college  libraries.  ...  It  is  loosely  conceived  and 
executed.  However,  the  author  speaks  with  au- 
thonty,  knows  the  works  intimately,  has  much 
°f  E uropean  poetry  ready  to  draw  upon,  is 
seldom  merely  eccentric,  explicates  several 
poems  for  us,  and  delivers  an  exciting,  though 
helter-skelter  senes  of  pronunciamentos  and 
aphoristic  definitions.  .  .  .  The  book  can  be  read 
in  short  spurts  for  it  is  tough  going;  sentence 
after  sentence  is  tightly  coiled  though  carefully 
thought  through.” 

Choice  3:404  J1  ’66  180w 
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“Intermittently  acute,  A  Vision  of  Reality  is 
generally  astigmatic.  Mr  Grubb’s  central  notion 
of  liberalism  is  not  clearly  defined,  despite  ges¬ 
tures  at  Forster,  Mann  and  Lawrence.  What  it 
comes  down  to  is  whether  or  not  Mr  Grubb 
approves  of  a  writer’s  attitudes.  A.s  he  is  a  well 
meaning  fellow,  one  does  not  often  disagree,  but 
one  is  hardly  given  much  in  the  way  of  literary 
insight.  .  .  .  The  section  on  Wilfred  Owen  and 
Isaac  Rosenberg  is  very  good — the  latter  re¬ 
ceives  especially  thoughtful  treatment — and  he 
also  writes  interestingly  on  Julian  Bell  and 
John  Comford.”  Martin  Dodsworth 

New  Statesman  70:443  S  24  65  380w 


GRUEN,  JOHN.  The  new  Bohemia:  the  com¬ 
bine  generation;  phot,  by  Fred  W.  McDar- 
rah.  (Shorecrest  bk)  180p  $4.95  Shorewood 
pubs. 

917.47  New  York  (City)— Social  life  and 
customs  66-17255 

John  Gruen  describes  a  “group  of  artists 
(and  their  followers)  that  he  .  .  .  chose  to 
nickname  ‘The  Combine  Generation.  .  .  .  He 
used  this  phrase  to  show  that  merging — or 
combination  of  Negro  and  White,  audience  and 
artist,  sanity  and  insanity,  inner  life  and 
outer  life— was  the  principal  trend  in  both 
the  art  forms  and  the  social  values  of  the  New 
Bohemia,  and  that  it  was  resulting  in  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  motion  and  change.  (Book 
Week)  _ _ _ 

“Invented  in  the  first  place  to  explain,  an 
art  and  attitude  that  is  irreverent,  ,  whimsical, 
and  scornful  of  taking  itself  seriously,  the 
combine  theory  is  applied  incessantly  and 
pedantically.  According  to  Gruen,  combines  are 
at  work  in  every  loft  and  garbage  pail  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  .  .  .  The  best  of  .The  New 
Bohemia  is  simple  documentary:  it  is  first  of 
all  a  good  guide  book  to  the  East  Village  and 
catches  a  lot  of  its  color.  .  .  .  Gruen  does  a 
diligent  and  thorough  job  of  covering  almost 
every  branch  and  area  of  creative  activity 
downtown.  .  .  .  [He]  claims  that  combination 
has  resulted  in  ‘chaos,’  and  m.art  that  is  often 
tediously  undramatic  because  it  relies  so  much 
on  chance  and  spontaneity.  Janet  Coleman 
Book  Week  p21  O  9  ’66  500w 
“John  Gruen  has  squared  off  this  mysterious 
region  [the  East  Village]  with  the  tenacity  and 
perseverance  of  a  Livingstone.  He  has  inter¬ 
viewed  the  leading  inhabitants  and  attended 
their  sessions  of  work  and  play.  .  .  .  The  various 
arts  take  up  most  of  the  book, .  and .  they  are 
dealt  with  in  detail  and  provide  intriguing 
material.  ...  In  this  pioneering  work  Gruen 
has  been  handsomely  served  by  photographer 
Fred  W  McDarrah,  who  evokes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  whole  scene.”  David  Hales 
Sat  R  49:42  O  15  ’66  700w 


GRUND,  JOSEF  CARL.  You  have  a  friend, 
Pietro:  tr.  by  Margaret  Mutch;  ll.  by  Hurt 
Schmischke.  145p  $3.75  Little 

65-15450 

Pietro  Conti  “is  the  innocent  victim  of  the 
superstitions  of  a-  lonely  mountain  village.  He 
is  outcast  and  tormented  by  the  boys  whose 
friendship  he  seeks.  Pietro’s  fate  is  suddenly- 
changed  by  the  appearance  of  a.  mysterious,  old 
stonecutter,  known  only  as  Emilio.  Five  curious 
boys  set  out  to  discover  Emilio  s  secret.  What 
they  finally  learn  involves  a  legendary  feud 
spanning  many  generations  (Publisher  s  note) 
“Ages  nine  to  twelve.  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


GRUPO  CUBANO  DE  INVESTIGACIONES 
ECON6MICAS.  See  Cuban  economic  research 
project.  University  of  Miami 


GRYGIER,  TADEUSZ,  ed.  Criminology  in  tran¬ 
sition:  essays  in  honour  of  Hermann  Mann¬ 
heim:  ed.  by  Tadeusz  Grygier,  Howard 
Jones  [and]  John  C.  Spencer:  pub.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inst,  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  delinquency.  308p  $7  Fred  S. 
Rothman  &  co,  57  Leuning  st,  South  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J. 

364.08  Crime  and  criminals  65-6908 

These  papers  "explore  .  .  .  problems  of 
values  as  well  as  psychological,  psychiatric, 
ethnographic  and  legal  themes.  The  contrib¬ 
utors  .  .  .  either  hail  from  such  lands  as  Po¬ 
land.  Switzerland,  and  Australia  or  are  active 
in  a  number  of  countries  around  the  world.” 
(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  works  of  Hermann  Mannheim. 


“As  their  teacher’s  worthy  disciples  [the 
writers]  tackle  criminological  issues  on  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  level  of  sophistication  and 
.  .  .  in  depth.  .  .  .  Anyone  interested  in  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  the  discipline  of  criminol¬ 
ogy  will  be  greatly  stimulated  by  this  remark¬ 
able  anthology.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:1240  Mr  1  ’66  170w 


“[This]  is  a  splendid  book  and  a  fitting 
tribute.”  C.  H.  Rolph 

New  Statesman  71:199  F  11  '66  90w 


GRZIMEK,  BERNHARD.  Such  agreeable 
friends:  tr.  by  Brian  Battershaw.  224p  il  $5 
Hill  &  Wang 

591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior 

65-24715 

The  director  of  the  Frankfort  Zoo  “has 
written  this  book  ‘to  give  pleasure  to  busy 
people  and  to  cause  them  to  think  about  our 
brothers  the  animals  whom  .  .  .  we  often  over¬ 
look.’  Those  who  would  truly  care  for  animals 
must  really  understand  them.”  (Library  J) 
Originally  published  in  1962  entitled  Wir  Tiere 
sind  ja  gar  nicht  so! 


“[Dr.  Grzimek]  has  a  deep  love  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  all  animals.  .  .  .  Various  animals, 
such  as  chimpanzees,  circus  elephants,  Arabian 
horses,  dogs,  wolves,  and  monkeys,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  amusing  and  informative  chapters. 
The  descriptions  of  Dr.  Grzimek’s  psychological 
experiments  with  these  animals  are  highlights 
of  the  book.  He  is  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  explain  unusual  characteristics  of  animals  we 
have  often  seen.  The  stories  about  the  stud 
farm  for  Arabian  horses  at.  Janow,  Poland,  and 
his  wolf,  Gengis,  are  especially  interesting.  For 
university  libraries,  with  two  copies  perhaps 
being  necessary  for  public  libraries,  as  one  will 
be  needed  for  YA  collections.”  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  90:3616  S  15  ’65  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:76  N  ’66  80w 


GUARDINI,  ROMANO.  The  world  and  the  per¬ 
son;  tr.  by  Stella  Lange.  226p  $4.95  Regnery 
233  Man  (Theology)  65-26910 

This  collection  of  essays  “incorporates  the 
assumptions  of  Christian  faith  into  .  .  .  [an] 
analysis  of  man’s  relation  to  the  world,  of 
nature  and  culture,  and  to  God.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“No  foot-loose  reader  should  open  [this  book] 
unless  he  can  make  plans  to  visit  Corsica, 
for  this  story  .  .  .  has  atmosphere  as  well  as 
action  and  psychology.  .  ,  .There  is  sincere 
religious  foundation  to  this  dramatic  book. 
Ethna  Sheehan^  n5;14  2  >66  100w 

ReviewedrbyMaiwNash  My  g 

’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:1700  Mr  15  66  130w 

“[In  this  story]  the  irreconcilability  of 
revenge  and  compassion  is  worked  out  with 
elaborate  and  painstaking  logic.  Youngsters 
who  pay  close  attention  to  what’s  being  taught 

_ and  ignore  the  mechanical  plotting,  a  wooden 

translation,  plain  old  propagan.distic  writing 
and  mannered,  vacant  pen-and-ink  sketches— 
will  come  away  with  .expanded  knowledge  of 
human  relations.”  Christopher  Lehmann -Haupt 
human  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  3  ’66  180w 


“[The]  present  work  is  difficult  to  classify. 
.  .  .  Its  principal  interest  may  well  lie  in  the 
use  of  the  phenomenological  method  as  an 
instrument  of  Christian  theology.  ...  It  also 
serves  to  render  explicit  many  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  notions  and  methods  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  Guardini’s  own  theology  and  in  such 
recent  Catholic  authors  as  Schillebeeckx.  .  .  . 
The  chapters  are  definitely  essays  rather  than 
elements  in  a  unified  structure;  the  notes  are 
digression's  rather  than  documentation;  there 
is  no  index.  The  book  is  quite  readable  (as 
German  theology  goes)  and  would  be  quite 
attractive  to  undergraduates  interested  in 
theology.” 

Choice  3:532  S  ’66  180w 
“One  suspects  that  the  murkimess  of  Guar¬ 
dini’s  thoughts  in  this  translation  is  due  less 
to  the  translator  than  to  the  unreasonable 
situation  [Germany,  1939]  in  which  Guardini 
was  attempting  to  philosophize  reasonably 
about  the  nature  of  man  in  society.  ...  It  is  a 
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GUARDING  ROMANO — Continued 
subtle  defense  of  the.  human  personality  writ¬ 
ten  cautiously  and  indirectly,  out  of  which 
the  reader  had  to  wring  the  then:  current  soc¬ 
ietal  inferences.  .  •  •  What  Guardim  is  analyzing 
here  is  the  traditional  Judaic- Christian  .con¬ 
cept  of  man,  which  is  necessarily  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ‘empirically  derived’  concept  of 
man  described  in  much  of  contemporary  writ¬ 
ings  bv  behavioral  scientists.  .  .  .  [The  author 
attempts]  to  avoid  both  the  exclusively,  religious 
interpretation  and  the  exclusively  finite  inter¬ 
pretation  of  man’s  nature  and  to  restore  a 
balanced  understanding  of  the  phenomenon.  He 
admits  humbly  that  these  essays  are  exploratory 
and  in  need  of  further  development.’  J.  H. 
Fiehter 

Critic  24:67  Je  '66  SOOw 


GUBSER,  NICHOLAS  J.  The  Nunamiut  Es¬ 
kimos;  hunters  of  caribou.  384p  il  $8.60  Yale 
univ.  press 

970.3  Nunamiut  (Eskimo  tribe)  65-22319 


In  addition  to  describing  their  history, 
family  and  social  relations,  hunting,  and  the 
life  cycle,  .  .  .  [the  author]  explores  this 

people’s  inner  world:  their  ideas  about  nature, 
sickness,  time,  and  space;  and  their  concep¬ 
tions  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  luck.  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  will 
find  this  readable,  yet  thoroughly  sound,  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inland  North  Alaskan  Eskimo 
highly  informative  as  well  as  a  corrective  to 
glib  generalizations  they  may  have  heard 
about  ‘the  Eskimo.’  .  .  .  The  young  author 
learned  the  language  and  has  put  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  skillful  use.  Only  the  lack  of  photo¬ 
graphs  is  unfortunate.” 

Choice  3:262  My  ’66  130w 
“One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  Guhser’s 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  [these 
Eskimos'  1  lives  and  his  appreciation  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  posed  by  their  environment.  .  .  .  Although 
the  study  clearly  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
an  ethnic  group  about  which  relatively  little 
is  known,  the  presentation  is  essentially  de¬ 
scriptive,  with  little  attempt  to  derive  gene¬ 
ralizations  about  behavior  or  to  probe  the 
value  of  various  theoretical  approaches.”  Sey¬ 
mour  Parker 

Science  152:930  My  13  ’66  430w 


GUeHENNO,  JEAN.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  John  and  Doreen 
Weightman;  2v;  v  1,  1712-1758;  v2.  1758-1778. 
460:316p  $17.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  66-12112 
This  book  by  a  member  of  the  Acaddmie 
Francaise,  is  a  “mixture  of  biographical  ru¬ 
mination,  corrected  ‘Confessions’  and  re-ex¬ 
periencing  of  Rousseau’s  life.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Indexes.  Originally  published  in  French 
as  Jean-Jacques. 


Reviewed  by  Eugene  Goodheart 

Book  Week  p2  D  18  ’66  1700w 
“[This]  is  portraiture  rather  than  photog¬ 
raphy.  A  bit  wordy,  a  bit  specuiative,  it  is 
a  leisurely  book.  .  .  .  [It]  wil[  be  a  standard 
biography.  Recommended  for  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  and  medium  and  large  public 
libraries.”  Garland  Downum 

Library  J  91:5949  D  1  ’66  150w 
“[This]  has  the  prime  virtue  of  bringing  its 
difficult  subject  to  life.  The  excellence  of  the 
translation  preserves  the  peculiar  cadence  of 
[the  author’s]  style:  a  style  plainly  fashioned 
on  that  of  his  hero.  For  M.  Gudhenno  is  him¬ 
self  something  of  a  Rousseauist,  .  .  .  yet  he 
is  painfully  aware  that  Rousseau  fell  short  of  his 
self  created  standard.  .  .  .  M.  Gudhenno  wrings 
his  hands  over  so  much  vanity  and  self-de¬ 
ception,  and  despairingly  asks  himself  and  the 
reader  whether  Rousseau  can  have  been  sin¬ 
cere.  The  reply  he  gives,  after  much  heart 
searching  and  minute  exegesis  of  the  sources, 
amounts  to  a  qualified  ‘yes.’  ”  George  Licht- 
heim 

New  Statesman  72:398  S  16  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  John  Plamenatz 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  D  29  ’66  2550w 
“Gudhenno  is  concerned  more  with  the  man 
than  with  his  work,  or,  rather,  with  the  work 
mainly  as  it  reveals  the  man.  As  a  result  [he] 
has  not  written  the  complete  biography. 

His  aim  was  rather  ...  to  ‘study  [Rousseau’s] 
thought  m  its  process  of  development  and  not 


as  a  series  of  results.  ...  I  resolved  to  relive 
it  day  by  day,  without  referring  to  any  .  .  . 
of  the  documents  until  the  appropriate  time.’ 
It  is  an  ingenious  procedure,  carried  through 
with  complete  success.  In  more  than  700  pages, 
in  gratifying  detail  and  with  complete  lucidity. 
Gudhenno  reenacts  Rousseau’s  life.  Rousseau 
stands  before  us  much  as  he  stood,  as  it  were, 
before  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  varied,  re¬ 
markable,  and  finally  pathetic  career.”  Peter 
Gay 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  23  ’66  1400w 

Time  88:124  O  21  ’66  900w 


GU I  BERT,  JOSEPH  DE.  The  Jesuits:  their 
spiritual  doctrine  and  practice;  a  historical 
study;  William  J.  Young,  tr;  George  E. 
Ganss,  ed  [pub]  in  coop,  with  the  Inst,  of 
Jesuit  sources.  692p  $14  Loyola  univ.  press 
271  Jesuits.  Loyola,  Ignatius  of.  Saint 

64-21430 

The  author  “begins  with  a  study  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  himself, 
together  with  Ignatius’  spiritual  teaching  and 
writings.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  Ignatian  approach.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  deals  with  the  history  of  Jesuit  spiritu¬ 
ality  from  1556  to  1942.  .  .  .  [The  final  section] 
considers  certain  specific  areas  such  as  the 
influence  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  on  the 
spirituality  of  the  .Jesuits  and  the  place  of 
mental  prayer.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 
Originally  published  as  La  spiritualitd  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus:  esquisse  historique,  1953. 


“Although  the  renowned  theologian  Father 
Joseph  de  Guibert  died  in  1942,  his  monumental 
work  on  the  spirituality  of  St.  Ignatius  and 
the  Jesuits  remains  unsurpassed  today  for 
comprehensiveness  and  depth.  We  have  here 
a  translation  of  that  important  work,  one 
strangely  wanting  for  so  long.  .  .  .  The  entire 
work  is  richly  enhanced  by  a  detailed  index 
of  over  70  pages.”  R  W.  Leiweke 

America  111:752  D  5  ’64  300w 
"Guibert  was  professor  of  spiritual  theology 
at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  and  a 
world  authority  on  Catholic  asceticism  and 
spirituality.  In  this  work  he  presents  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  factual  explanation  of  Jesuit  spirit¬ 
uality.  .  .  .  The  work  is  well  documented 
and  will  probably  serve  as  a  standard  and  even 
a  reference  work  on  Jesuit  spirituality.  It  is 
clear,  concise,  and  as  detailed  as  space  will 
allow.  Profitable  reading  for  an  undergraduate 
interested  in  this  area.” 

Choice  3:222  My  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:128  Ja  1  '65  160w 


GUICHARNAUD,  JACQUES,  ed.  Molifere;  a 
collection  of  critical  essays.  186p  $3.95;  pa 
$1.95  Prentice-Hall 

842  Molidre,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin 

64-23235 

A  volume  in  a  series  which  seeks  to  present 
“contemporary  critical  opinion  on  major  au¬ 
thors,  providing  a  twentieth  century  perspective 
on  their  changing  status  in  an  era  of  revalua¬ 
tion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Notes  on  the  editor 
and  authors  and  a  listing  of  memorable  twen¬ 
tieth  century  performances  of  Molidre’s  plays 
in  France  are  appended.  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


"Seventeen  excellent  essays  on  Molidre  by 
important  French,  British  and  American  critics 
are  included  here.  Emphasis  is  on  French 
sources  and  on  the  relatively  scholarly  approach. 
This  is  more  an  introduction  to  Molidre  criti¬ 
cism  than  an  introduction  to  Molidre.  .  .  .  The 
translations,  by  various  hands,  are  all  well 
done.  ...  A  good  addition  to  any  literature 
collection.”  Dorothy  Nyren 

Library  J  90:124  Ja  1  ’65  lOOw 
“The  introduction  is  for  the  most  part  given 
over  to  the  editor’s  own  view  of  Molidre,  which 
is  challenging  and  original  but  so  overcondensed 
that  it  will  he  fully  intelligible  only  to  readers 
who  are  already  quite  familiar  with  the  subject. 
The  others,  for  whom  the  book  is  presumably 
intended,  will  find  only  in  its  last  two  pages 
a  sketchy  overview  of  modern  Molidre  criticism 
to  prepare  them  for  what  lies  ahead.  The 
editor’s  attempt  to  impose  some  order  on  his 
materials  is  only  partially  successful.  .  .  .  An 
appendix  which  succinctly  describes  eighteen 
modern  performances  of  Molidre  is  the  most 
useful  single  part  of  the  book.  The  selections 
are  not  wholly  representative.  .  .  .  The  hook’s 
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worst  fault,  however,  lies  elsewhere.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  makes  rather  confusing  reading 
at  best  unless  the  reader  is  given  considerably 
more  guidance  than  is  available  here.  .  .  .  All 
the  French  is  translated  and  most  of  the 
translations  are  deplorable.”  Q.  M.  Hope 
Mod  Lang  J  50:53  Ja  ’66.  800w 


GUIDO,  BEATRIZ.  End  of  a  day;  tr.  from  the 
Spanish  by  A.  D.  Towers.  278p  $4.95  Scribner 

66-16689 

This  novel  “explores  the  predicament  of  a 
wealth-softened  family  under  the  pressures  of 
the  Peronist  rdgime.  .  .  .  [It]  focuses  on  a 
six-month  period,  October  1952-April  1953,  which 
serves  as  historical  backdrop  for  the  story  of 
the  personal  crisis  of  a  wealthy  Argentine  land- 
owner,  Alejandro  Pradere.”  (Sat  R)  Published 
in  Argentina  entitled  El  Incendio  y  Has  Vis- 
peras. 


Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  26:131  Jl  1  '66  430w 


Reviewed  by  T.  F.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2519  My  15  ’66  140w 
“Here  indeed  it  is  the  aristocracy  which  is 
exploited,  or  is  led  to  exploit  itself.  They  are 
self-dooming  because  of  their  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character:  however  great  were  the 
evils  of  the  Peron  regime,  the  Praderes  and 
their  like  have  nothing  but  the  veneer  of  an 
inherited  culture  to  offer  in  its  stead.  A  serious 
fault  ...  is  that  both  the  Praderes  and  Pablo 
are  cardboard.  Almost  nothing  goes  on  within 
them;  there  is  neither  growth  nor  change.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  action  is  blocked  out 
episodically,  as  in  a  scenario.  This  is  .not  sur¬ 
prising,  as  other  novels  by  Miss  Guido  have 
been  adapted  for  the  screen  by  her  husband, 
the  film  director  Leopoldo  Torre-Nilsson.  .  ... 
There  are  vivid  and  touching  moments  as  [this 
book]  brings  nearer  to  its  close  a  wealthy,  but 
not  a  distinguished  family.  Their  plight  fails  to 
move  the  reader.”  Barbara  Howes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  12  '66  500w 


“A  young  law  student,  Pablo  Alcobendas,.  is 
actively  involved  in  revolutionary  activities. 
.  .  .  Alcobendas  and  Inbs  [Pradere]  fall  in  love. 
Their  romance,  punctuated  by  separations,  dis¬ 
illusionment,  persecution,  and  finally,  the  sa¬ 
distic  maiming  of  Alcobendas  by  his  Peronist 
captors,  transforms  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  principally  a  political  and  social 
document  into  a  touching  narrative  of  pro¬ 
found  human  experience.  .  .  .  This  intelligent 
and  informed  translation  conveys  Beatnz 
Guido’s  noveiistic  skill,  which  has  become 
steadily  more  impressive  since  her  House  of 
the  Angel — the  only  other  of  her  books  avail¬ 
able  in  English.  End  of  a  Day  reveals  a  sense 
of  authority,  an  economy  of  expression,  and  an 
artistic  rightness  that  mark  the  author  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  novelists  writing  in 
Latin  America  today.”  D.  A.  Yates 
Sat  R  49:53  Je  4  '66  400w 


GUIGUET,  JEAN.  Virginia  Woolf  and  her 
works;  tr.  by  jean  Stewart.  4S8p  $8.50  Har- 
court 

823  Woolf,  Virginia  (Stephen)  66-3717 

A  professor  of  English  and  American  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  Aix-en-Provence 
“explores  the  historical  and  personal  back¬ 
ground  of  the  writer  and  her  work.  Then  he 
considers  her  critical  and  analytical  books, 
including  A  Room  of  One’s  Own  and  Three 
Guineas.  There  follows  an  .  .  .  examination 
of  each  of  the  creative  or  ‘synthetical’  books, 
the  novels  and  the  biographies.  In  the  final 
chapter  he  deals  with  what  he  calls  the 
‘Woolfian  problems,’  the  comprehension  of 
reality  and  the  pursuit  of  form.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  Virginia  Woolf  s 
works.  General  index. 

“This  broad,  ambitious  study  is  in  the  mode 
of  biographical  criticism:  focusing  on  a  point 
halfway  between  the  woman  and  the  work, 
it  tells  more  about  the  artist  shaping  uian 
about  the  art  shaped.  And  especially  since, 
as  Guiguet  admits,  rather  little  is  known  of 
Woolf’s  life  in  depth,  there  is  always  the  un¬ 
easy  feeling  that  he  is  reading  too  much  into 
her  works  and  too  little  out  of  them.  Never¬ 
theless  its  scholarship  and  informativeness 
make  this  a  book  that  every  serious  student  of 
Woolf’s  art  will  have  to  read,  the  flippant 
chit-chat  of,  say,  Thakur’s  [The  Symbolism 
of  Virginia  Woolf.  BRD  1966]  is  put  properly 
in  its  place  by  the  learning  and  thoughtiul- 
ness  of  Guiguet^.”!  d  ^ 


One  welcomes  the  critical  and  biographical 
service  Jean  Guiguet  has  rendered  Virginia 
Woolf.  He  has  approached  her  with  intel¬ 
lectual  courtesy.  He  has  not  tried  to  adjust 
her  to  his  predilections.  He  has  brought  sub¬ 
tle  appreciations  and  uncommon  perceptions  to 

a  difficult  task . \i)  in  all,  it  is  hard  to 

imagine  a  more  sensitive  examination  than  Mr. 
Guiguet’ s.”  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  17 
’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Mellow 

Commonweal  85:57  O  14  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:3431  J1  ’66  90w 
“If  one  perseveres  with  him,  Professor 
Guiguet  pays  a  few  dividends.  On  local  issues 
(from  the  kinship  which  Virginia  Woolf  felt 
with  Antigone  to  the  symbolic  use  to  which 
she  again  and  again  put  rooms,  doors,  win¬ 
dows)  he  is  often  illuminating,  while  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  his  concern  with  Basic 
Problems  as  opposed  to  mere  decorative  ef¬ 
fects.  He  does  justice  to  the  tension  which 
helped  to  shape  the  novels,  and  he  is  surely 
right  to  see  them  as  trophies  of  a  hard-fought 
existential  struggle,  rather  than  as  formal 
experiments  or  fluid  reveries.  He  makes  out 
a  fair  case,  too,  for  treating  them  as  versions 
of  the  same  ultimately  unwritable  book.  Yet 
in  the  end  the  effect  is  of  a  conjuror  pulling 
invisible  rabbits  out  of  a  hat.  After  all  the 
preliminary  huff  and  puff,  the  refinings  and 
qualifications,  what  eventually  emerges  as  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’s  central  theme  is  life  itself.” 
John  Gross 

New  Statesman  70:1030  D  31  ’65  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Stuart  Hampshire 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  S  22  ’66  3000w 
“Jean  Guiguet’ s  book  is  a  doctor  at  which 
often  threatens  to  bury  Virginia  Woolf  under  a 
ton  of  crammed  information  and  opinion.  .  .  . 
With  the  third  chapter  (‘The  Self,  Life  and 
Artistic  Creation’)  Mr.  Guiguet  bucks  up  sur¬ 
prisingly,  and  there  follows  a  perceptive  and 
intelligent  account  of  ‘A  Writer’s  Diary.’  .  .  . 
Once  Mr.  Guiguet  comes  to  grips  with  his 
materia]  he  keeps  important  issues  to  the  fore¬ 
front.  [He  considers]  Virginia  Woolf’s  theories 
about  the  novel  and  about  art.  her  idea  of  her¬ 
self  as  an  ‘outsider.’  her  attitudes  to  other 
writers.  .  .  .  He  is  by  no  means  uncritical,  but 
his  criticism  is  directed  more  toward  her  work 
than  analyzing  her  personality.  This  is  on  the 
whole  to  the  good,  but  sometimes  it  leads  him 
wrong.”  Stephen  Spender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  19  ’66  1300w 


GUILLAIN,  ROBERT.  When  China  wakes. 
268p  $5.95  Walker  &  co. 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  )  66-17228 

A  special  correspondent  for  Le  Monde  who 
has  known  China  since  1937  and  previously 
visited  there  in  1955,  presents  an  account  of 
a  journey  made  through  the  country  in  1964. 
He  discusses  “the  Sino-Soviet  ideological  dis¬ 
pute;  the  compromises  that  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  goodwill  and  cooperation 
of  Shanghai’s  capitalists;  art  and  culture  in 
the  service  of  the  state;  and  the  ambiguous 
situation  of  the  new  generation  after  Mao. 
Guillain  also  probes  the  economic  wounds  left 
by  the  failure  of  The  Great  Leap  Forward 
and  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Soviet  technical 
aid-”  (Publisher’s  note)  Published  in  France 
in  1965  entitled  Dans  Trente  Ans,  la  Chine. 


Choice  3:958  D  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:2490  My  15  ’66  80w 
“Mr.  Guillain,  like  other  Western  journalists 
who  have  traveled  to  China,  describes  the 
view  from  the  train.  .  .  .  Comparing  his  re¬ 
cent  1964  visit  with  earlier  visits,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  on  the  whole,  China  has  made  prog¬ 
ress  despite  the  failure  of  the  Great  Leap,  and 
will  continue  to  make  progress.  .  .  .  Mr.  Guil- 
lain’s  lucidity,  intelligence,  objectivity,  sensi¬ 
tive  observation  and  sound  judgment  make  this 
one  of  the  best  accounts  by  a  traveler  to  China. 
Yet  the  reader  scarcely  feels  he  was  off  the 
train.  Guillain  paints  the  view  from  a  distance, 
scarcely  scratching  the  surface.”  E.  F.  Vogel 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  S  25  ’66  800w 
“[M.  Guillain]  has  a  good  reporter’s  instinct 
for  detecting  contradictions  between  what  he 
is  told  and  what  he  sees.  His  observations  on 
the  catastrophic  consequences  of  the  Great 
Leap  Forward  ..  .  .  are  among  the  most  per¬ 
ceptive  I  have  read  anywhere.  .  .  .  [However, 
his]  Gallic  penchant  for  generalization  and  his 
concern  not  to  be  lumped  among;  the  ‘enemies 
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GU  ILL  A  IN,  ROBERT — Continued 
of  China’  occasionally  lead  him  to  contradict 
his  own  findings.  .  .  .  The  author  is  at  his 
best  when  he  i.s  simply  reporting  his  own  in¬ 
formed  observations  and  the  extraordinary 
volume  and  variety  of  information  he  was, able 
to  glean  from  conversations  with  Chinese 
plant  managers,  professors,  and  others  whom 
he  met  on  his  travels.  .  .  .  Among  other 

disservices  to  the  author,  M.  Guillam  s  pub¬ 
lishers  quote  him  on  the  dust  jacket  as 
predicting  that  ‘within  thirty  years  China 
may  well  become  the  dominant  pow;er  on  the 
political  and  military  scene,’  a  statement  he 
prudently  avoids  in  the  book.”  Welles  Hangen 
Sat  R  49:25  Ag  20  ’66  900w 


GUILLOT,  REN4.  Guillot’s  African  folk  tales; 
sel.  and  tr.  by  Gwen  Marsh;  il.  by  William 
Papas.  160p  $3.95  Watts,  F. 

398.2  Folklore — Africa,  West — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-22071 

These  stories  were  selected  from  a  collection 
made  by  the  author  during  his  twenty  years 
stay  in  West  Africa  They  originally  appeared 
in  La  Biche  Noire.  La  Brousse  et  la  B&te  and 
Aux  Pays  des  B6tes  Sauvages.  Stories  were 
also  selected  from  Nouveaux  Contes  d’Afnque. 
"Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


"The  telling  is  often  more  descriptive  than 
is  usual  for  folk  stories,  though  the  opening 
tales  .  .  .  have  a  spare  cadenced  style.  Variety 
in  form  includes  the  fable,  the  ‘how’  story,  the 
tall  tale,  and  the  legend.  .  .  .  The  trickery  and 
exaggerations  in  shorter  tales  will  appeal  to 
a  wide  range  of  ages,  but  the  tales  having 
to  do  with  the  supernatural  and  with  folkways 
pertaining  to  the  arranging  of  marriages  are 
for  an  older  audience.  A  good  collection  for 
libraries  and  storytellers.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:53  F  '66  150w 
“Rather  fluid  and  detailed,  the  style  is 
sophisticated,  lacking,  at  times,  the  simplicity 
associated  with  tales  from  this  region.  Oc¬ 
casional  arresting  passages,  using  picturesque 
words  and  expressions,  give  depth.  More 
suitable  for  reading  aloud  than  for  telling, 
these  versions  show  literary  rather  than  oral 
artistry.”  S.  G.  Shaw 

Library  J  90:4615  O  15  '65  90w 


GUIMARAES  ROSA,  JOAO.  See  Rosa,  J.  G. 


GUINAGH,  KEVIN,  comp.  &  tr.  Dictionary  of 
foreign  phrases  and  abbreviations.  303p  $6 
Wilson,  H.W. 

418  Dictionaries,  Polyglot  64-12285 

“By  ‘phrase’  is  understood  ‘a  pithy,  quotable 
expression,  such  as  a  proverb,  motto,  or 
maxim.’  The  principal  languages'  covered  are 
Latin  and  French,  with  lesser  consideration  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  and 
Greek,  and  stray  phrases  from  assorted  other 
languages.  The  entries  are  interalphabetized 
(the  Greek  is  romanized),  but  there  are  keys 
for  each  language.  Translations  after  the  en¬ 
tries  are  in  many  instances  followed  by  his¬ 
torical  and  other  clarifying  data.”  (Library  J) 


“On  both  quality  of  translations  and  defini¬ 
tions  and  on  over-all  inclusiveness.  Mawson 
[Dictionary  of  Foreign  Words,  BRD  19351 
(which  Guinagh  acknowledges  as  a  source) 
still  ranks  as  first  purchase  although  Guinagh 
might  be  a  useful  supplement.” 

Choice  2:849  F  ’66  190w 
“Both  phrases  and  abbreviations  are  well 
selected,  and  the  work  will  be  useful  in  most 
scholars’  dens,  and  in  most  library  reference 
sections,  where  it  should  be  welcomed  as  a 
single  inexpensive  item  which  covers  several 
languages.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  opportunities  for  misspellings  which  present 
themselves,  careful  scanning  has  thus  far  re¬ 
vealed  only  four  (three  in  German,  one  in 
Aramaic).”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  90:3269  Ag  ’65  140w 


GUINN,  PAUL.  British  strategy  and  politics, 
1914  to  1918.  359p  maps  $7.20  Oxford 

942.082  European  War.  1914-1918 — Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain— Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 20th  century  [65-41221 

A  discussion  of  “British  history  during  the 
First  World  War  [including]  political  conflicts 
over  conscription  and  economic  policy;  personal 
conflicts  between  ministers:  conflicts  between 


ministers  and  generals:  [and]  efforts  to  create 
an  effective  machinery  of  direction.  (New 
Statesman!  Bibliography. 


“This  exceedingly  subtle  analysis  .  .  .  is  not 
calculated  to  appeal  to  those  who  ^  imagine 
Lloyd  George  to  be  the  hero  of  the  piece:  nor. 
for  that  matter,  is  it  likely  to  make  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  those  who  prefer  some 
other  worthy,  civilian  or  military,  for  _  that 
distinction.  The  originality  of  the  book  is  in  its 
point  of  view.  .  .  .  [The  author]  relies  princi¬ 
pally  on  published  works,  interpreting  these 
in  a  way  that  has  not  been  common.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  that  is  controversial  in  this  volume. 
Ideas,  like  that  of  the  ‘New  Imperialism,’  are 
thrown  out  without  their  full  implications  being 
explored  .and  much  that  is  relevant  to  the 
subject  is  neglected.  Still,  for  its  blunt  refusal 
to  find  heroes  and  for  its  recognition  of  British 
resourcefulness  amidst  error  and  indecision, 
there  are  few  works  to  compare  with  this  one.” 
S.  R.  Graubard 

Am  Hist  R  71:961  Ap  ’66  650w 
“The  best  kind  of  academic  history — a 
significant  subject  presented  in  a  lively  style 
on  the  basis  of  exhaustive  research.  .  .  . 
While  there  is  little  that  is  absolutely  new  in 
the  book,  layman  and  experts  alike  will  find 
it  a  judicious  synthesis  of  a  subject  where  in¬ 
formation  is  scattered  in  an  unmanageably 
large  and  still  growing  body  of  memoirs, 
monographs  and  official  histories.  The  author’s 
views  are  well  balanced  but  by  no  means 
lacking  in  personal  judgments.  .  .  .  The 

greatest  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  war  as  it  appeared  to  the  re¬ 
sponsible  statesmen  in  London.  .  .  .  Secondly, 
the  analysis  of  the  conflicts  between  generals 
and  politicians  in  the  determination  of  British 
strategy  supersedes  all  previous  treatments.  It 
is  regrettable,  in  view  of  these  great  achieve¬ 
ments,  that  the  author  has  not  written  a  longer 
book  that  would  do  justice  to  all  the  factors 
which  influenced  British  policy  in  the  First 
World  War.”  Klaus  Epstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:164  S  ’66  800w 
Economist  216:1002  S  11  ’65  700w 
“Unfortunately  [the  author]  has  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  his  material.  The  historian  must 
first  discover  evidence  and  then  throw  three- 
quarters  of  it  away.  Mr.  Guinn  cannot  bear  to 
discard  any  fragment.  Further,  he  does  not 
understand  the  use  of  footnotes  .  Mr  Guinn 
puts  too  much  into  his.  .  .  .  Most  of  all.  the 
subject  is  too  big  for  the  compass  of  a  single 
book.  .  .  .  [This]  obscures  Mr  Guinn’s  central 
theme,  so  far  as  he  has  one.  which  is  strategy 
in  the  strict  sense — the  problem  of  how  to 
defeat  the  German  Army  in  the  field.  .  .  Mr 
Guinn’s  book  is  a  foray  into  thick  iungle  If 
the  jungle  has  eaten  him  up.  that  is  the  fate 
of  many  early  explorers.”  A  J  P  Taylor 

New  Statesman  69:884  Je  4  ’65  950w 
TLS  p555  J1  1  ’65  800w 


GULIK,  ROBERT  VAN.  The  monkey  and  the 
tiger;  two  Chinese  detective  stories;  with 
drawn  by  the  auth.  in  Chinese  style. 
143p  $3.50  Scribner 

66-16691 

Two  more  murder  cases  solved  by  “Judge 
Dee.  the  Chinese  detective  of  the  Tang  Dynasty, 
m  the  7th  century  A.D.  The  Morning  of  the 
Monkey  concerns  one  day  in  the  judge’s  busy 
life  when  a  gibbon  drops  on  his  terrace  a 
golden  ring  made  of  two  intertwined  serpents 
set  with  a  large  emerald.  .  .  .  The  Night  of  the 
Ti^er  is  the  account  of  the  Judge’s  travels  from 
Pei -chow  in  the  barren  north  of  China,  to  the 
imperial  capital,  and  the  night  he  is  obliged  to 
spend  m  a  forbidding  country  house  besieged  by 
bandits.”  (Library  J) 


tsest  4>ei|  .Ap  15  ’60  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2370  My  1  ’66  140w 

*  * [These  stories  are]  'unrelated  save  in  their 
excellence.  Particularly  fine  is  The  Night  of  the 
liger,  in  which  the  wise  magistrate,  isolated  in 
a,  country  house  besieged  by  bandits,  solves  a 
chilling  murder  while  ingeniously  raising  the 
siege.  These  shorter  Dee  episodes  are  as  good 
as  the  long  ones  at  evoking  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion  by  means  of  first-rate  modern  puzzle- 
entertainment.  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  24  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  30w 


GULLIVER, 

in  Africa. 


P.  H.,  jt.  ed  The  family  estate 
See  Gray,  R.  F. 
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GUTHRIE,  ESTHER  L.  Home  book  of  animal 
care,  by  Esther  L.  Guthrie  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  Robert  C.  Miller.  302p  il  $5.95 
Harper 

63C.08  Pets  66-11474 

“Animals  covered  [in  this  boo]d  •  range  from 
armadillos  to  zebra  finches.  For  each  animal  is 
given  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives, 
description,  habitat,  reproduction,  life  span,  and 
its  economic  position  (used  in  laboratories.  _  as 
pets,  for  fur.)  Also  considered  .  .  .  are  housing 
and  food,  not  only  what  the  animal  eats  in  the 
wild  but  also  what  to  feed  it  as  a  pet.  There  is 
a  .  .  .  section  on  how  to  build  and  maintain 
vivaria,  and  another  on  how  to  grow  and  pre¬ 
pare  food  for  caged  pets.  A  final  section  pre¬ 
sents  designs  for  cages.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“This  book  .  .  .  should  be  welcomed  .by  pet 
owners  and  librarians  alike.”  F.  W.  Binns 
Library  J  91:1435  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  24  ’66  160w 


GUTHRIE,  TYRONE.  In  various  directions; 
a  view  of  theatre.  221p  pi  $4.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

792  Theater  65-26729 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:784  Ja  ’66  150w 
Economist  219:980  My  28  ’66  390w 


Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Simonds 

Nat  R  18:223  Mr  8  ’ 
TLS  p261  Mr  31  ’66  380w 


66  750w 


GUTHRIE,  W,  K.  C.  A  history  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy;  v2,  The  presocratic  tradition  from 
Parmenides  to  Democritus.  554p  $14.50  Cam¬ 
bridge 

182  Philosophy,  Ancient  (62-52735) 

This  second  volume  of  a  projected  five  volume 
series  deals  with:  The  Eleatics;  Ionians  and 
Eleatics:  The  rise  and  fall  of  monism;  Em¬ 
pedocles;  Anaxagoras;  Archelaus;  Philosophy  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century;  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia;  The  atomists  of  the  fifth  century. 
Bibliography.  Index  of  passages  quoted  or 
referred  to.  General  index.  Index  of  Greek 
words.  For  volume  one  see  BRD  1963. 


“[The]  text  is  lucid,  balanced,  and  readable 
for  research  scholar  and  student  alike.  Guthrie 
follows  his  predecessor  Cornford  in  emphasizing 
individual  thinkers  and  the  ‘mythopoeic 
vestiges  of  an  earlier  time.  Thus  Empedocles, 
with  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  magician  about  him,’  is  cele¬ 
brated;  but  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras,  in 
whom  the  philosophical  and  ‘purely  scientific 
temperament’  were  more  dominant,  are  given 
relatively  short  shrift.  Cornford  (and  Nietz¬ 
sche)  would  have  agreed  with  Guthrie  m  saying 
that  they  were  ‘more  interested  m  people  than 
in  theories’  among  the  Greeks.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  this  emphasis,  the  book  is  cer¬ 
tainly  excellent,  and  without  compare  m  Eng- 

llSh'  Choice  2:865  F  ’66  170w 

“It  is  hard  to  say  which  section  of  Professor 
Guthrie’s  second  volume  is  the  best.  For 
Parmenides  we  have  a  nearly  complete  new 
translation  with  extensive  textual  notes. 
Anaxagoras'  theory  of  matter  is  greatly  clari¬ 
fied,  mainlv  by  the  resolute  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  homoeomereity.  (A  large  group  of 
relevant  passages  is  translated  m  an  appendix). 
Anaxagoras  is  strongly  linked  with  the  Mile¬ 
sian  world  as,  earlier,  Melissus  was  seen  as 
firmly  Eleatic.  .  .  .  Guthrie  continues  his  quiet 
championship  of  Aristotle  and  he  continues 
to  offer  a  combination  of  firm  traditionalism 
and  original  perceptive  insight/’  R  K  Sprague 
Class  World  59:195  F  66  300w 
“This  is  much  more  than  simply  a  compre¬ 
hensive  work  of  reference.  Scholars  will  find 
a  good  deal  that  is  new,  not  merely  .in 
[Guthrie’s]  adjudication  of  old  controversies 
and  reassessment  of  the  contributions  of  in¬ 
dividual  thinkers  but  also  m  the  account  he 
presents  of  the  general  developments  of  the 
period  .  .  .  His  discussion  of  the  general 
trends'  of  the  late  Presocratic  period  is  re¬ 
markable  for,  among  other  things,  his  cautious 
reappraisal  of  the  common  view  that  takes 
Socrates  to  mark  an  abrupt  change  from  an 


exclusive  interest  in  philosophies  of  nature  to 
one  in  philosophies  of  man.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
rare  places  where  Professor  Guthrie’s  treatment 
seems  insufficiently  full  is  on  Zeno.” 

TLS  p499  Je  2  ’66  800w 


GUTHRIE,  WOODY.  Born  to  win;  ed.  by  Robert 
Shelton.  250p  il  $6.95;  pa  $2.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

818  65-20187 

A  “collation  of  Woody  Guthrie’s  prose  poems, 
occasional  jottings,  drawings,  reminiscences 
and  songs.  Its  subject  matter  ranges  from 
baby  sitting,  politics,  wartime  experiences  and 
praise  of  nakedness  to  segregation,  folk  singing, 
Robert  Burns,  and  radio  station  WNEW.  There 
are  villains,  .  .  .  half-facetious  cures  for  the 
ills  of  the  world,  .  .  .  and  Whitmanesque 

musings.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  voice  that  comes  forth  in  this  collection 
of  [Guthrie’s]  writings  done  mostly  during  the 
1940’ s  is  perhaps  not  to  be  judged  on  its 
literary  merits — though  as  a  folk  writer  he  is 
uncommonly  good  and  much  better  that  Sand¬ 
burg — but  it  is  important  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  and  especially  to  participate  in  his 
enormous  capacity  for  compassion  and  his 
rare  capacity  to  live  fully  and  to  appreciate 
everything  in  life  without  regret  and  without 
remonstration.  Although  a  great  deal  of  his 
writing  is  in  a  folksy  vein,  Guthrie  very  fre¬ 
quently  and  with  an  uncanny  perception 
3'eaches  the  essence  of  existence  uncluttered  by 
the  rationality  of  philosophers.  It  is  this  power 
that  makes  Guthrie’s  book  very  much  worth 
while  beyond  its  entertainment  and  wit.”  C.  A. 
Raines 

Library  J  90:3290  Ag  ’65  200w 
“It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  Woody  Guthrie’s 
reputation  has  been  done  a  greater  disservice 
by  the  well-intended  claims  of  his  admirers 
or  the  publication  of  this  book.  Presumably, 
most  of  the  material  included  was  not  intended 
for  public  consumption — with  the  exception, 
that  is,  of  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  very 
good  indeed  (though  I  regret  the  perhaps  un¬ 
avoidable  absence  of  music).  These  random  bits 
and  pieces  reveal  a  man  of  considerable  charm 
and  wit  and  courage,  with  a  compulsion  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  every  possible  direction,  but 
qualities  of  character  that  might  shine  through 
in  a  conversation  or  on  a  concert  stage  or  a 
radio  program  cannot  always  be  communicated 
on  paper.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles  here.  The 
even  sadder  fact  is  that  in  much  of  this  Guthrie 
is  plainly  in  over  his  head.”  Robert  Cowley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  Ja  23  ’66  550w 


GUTKIND,  E.  A.  International  history  of  city 
development;  v2,  Urban  development  in  the 
Alpine  and  Scandinavian  countries.  499p  il 
maps  $25  Free  press 

301-3  Cities  and  towns- — History.  City 

planning  (64-13231) 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a  projected 
series  of  eight  which  attempts  to  examine 
“the  evolution  of  cities  in  all  regions  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  [It]  is  devoted  to  the  cities  of 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  .  .  .  [It]  contains,  as  did  the  first  in 
this  series  [Urban  Development  in  Central 
Europe,  BRD  1965],  a  City  Survey  in  which 
representative  cities  and  towns  are  described 
individually  in  text  and  pictures.  .  .  .  [This 
volume]  follows  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of 
the  first  .  .  .  taking  up  in  turn  The  Land, 
Historical  Background,  Rural  Settlement, 
Urban  Settlement,  and  the  City  Survey.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  There  are  four  appendixes  in¬ 
cluding  one  entitled  Notes  on  the  vanished 
towns  of  Northern  Europe.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Most  of  the  narrative  material  is  composed 
of  summaries  (usually  brief)  of  topographical, 
climatological,  and  historical  factors  that  have 
shaped  each  urban  community,  treating  some 
ninety  towns  for  the  Alpine  areas  and  forty- 
five  for  the  Northern.  .  .  .  The  historical  sum¬ 
maries  seem  rather  haphazardly  assembled 
from  often  outdated  materials.  .  .  .  For  the 
Northern  countries,  .  .  .  there  has  apparently 
been  little  direct  use  made  of  the  many  studies 
on  urban  history  in  recent  decades  by  Scan¬ 
dinavian  scholars.  .  .  .  The  survey  material 
generally  pays  only  fitful,  even  at  times  very 
scant  attention  to  urban  changes  stemming 
from  mercantilist  policies  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  or  from  proliferating 
industrialization  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
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GUTKIND,  E.  A. — Continued 

tieth.  .  .  .  [The  author]  communicates  his 

thought  best  through  his  presentation  of  the 
graphic  material.  .  .  .  [Much  of  this]  is  of 
splendid  quality.  .  .  .  Students  of  several 
specialities,  beyond  architecture  and  town 
planning,  will  And  this  a  very  useful  graphic 
reference  work.”  O.  J.  Falnes 

Am  Hist  R  72:166  O  '66  410w 
“By  combining  the  Alpine  and  Scandinavian 
countries  [Gutkmd]  contrasts  the  response  to 
environment  in  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
North  with  that  in  the  mountainous  countries 
cut  off  from  access  to  the  sea.  Detailed  and 
well-written,  the  text  is  accompanied  by  lavish 
visual  documentation  ranging  from  old  plans  to 
aerial  photographs.  The  first  volume  on  Central 
Europe  is  an  essential  key  to  this  one.  For 
all  large  collections.”  Wolf  Von  Eekardt 
Library  J  91:241  Ja  16  ’66  150w 


GUTMAN,  JUDITH  MARA.  The  colonial  ven¬ 
ture;  an  autobiography  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  from  their  beginnings  to  1763.  340p  il 

$5.95  Basic  bks. 

973.2  U.S. — History — Colonial  period 

66-22399 

The  story  “of  the  colonies  from  the  time  of 
exploration  and  settlement  to  the  year  1763 
.  .  .  with  narrative  and  selected  quotations  from 
journals,  letters,  travel  accounts,  and  govern¬ 
mental  tracts  .  .  .  [to]  illustrate  the  spirit  and 
aspirations  of  the  colonists.”  (Sat  Rj  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“[This  study  is]  heavily  larded  with  lengthy 
quotations  from  poorly  identified  but  presum¬ 
ably  original  sources.  Chronology  is  lightly 
regarded,  with  events  decades  apart  described  in 
adjacent  paragraphs.  Many  statements  of  fact 
are  questionable  and  even  more  questionable 
generalizations  are  frequent.  Although  some 
events  are  described  in  an  entertaining  manner, 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  difficult  to  follow; 
it  is  not  recommended  for  libraries.”  E.  D. 
Johnson 

Library  J  91:3938  S  1  ’66  IlOw 
“Descriptive  comments  on  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  economics,  wars,  and  society  are  drawn 
from  Andrew  Burnaby,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Michel  de  Crhvecoeur,  and  other  writers.  The 
entire  study,  according  to  the  author’s  biblio¬ 
graphical  acknowledgments,  is  based  on  seven 
compilations  of  published  documents,  four  of 
which  are  often  used  as  supplementary  texts  for 
college  students.  Thus  there  is  little  that  is  new 
in  this  attractive  book  which  is  obviously  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  lay  reader.”  W.  R.  Jacobs 
Sat  R  49:35  N  26  '66  300w 


GUY,  ANNE  WELSH.  Steinmetz:  wizard  of 
light;  il.  by  Leonard  Rosoman.  104p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.39  Knopf 

B  or  92  Steinmetz,  Charles  Proteus — Juvenile 
literature  65-21565 

“This  biography  of  the  electrical  genius 
stresses  the  troubled  boyhood  of  the  dwarfed 
hunchback  and  his  lonely  life  in  Schenectady. 
New  York.  [Index.]  Grades  three  to  five.” 
(Library  J) 


Generally  accurate  .  .  .  this  is  [more]  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  younger  readers  than  the  Henry 
Thomas  biography  [BRD  I960].”  Georgians 
Taylor 

Library  J  90:5515  D  15  ’65  40w 


This  warm,  compassionate  biography  skill¬ 
fully  avoids  the  hazards  involved  in  presenting 
a  complex  personality  to  a  child.  It  is  written 
simply,  yet  without  oversimplification.  .  .  . 
Heavily  fictionalized,  an  inner  truth  is  reflected 
m  the  pages.  .  .  .  [Steinmetz’s]  scientific 

achievements  are  etched  in  lightly,  and  one 
must  go  elsewhere  for  definitions  of  condensers, 
transformers,  high  voltage.  Does  it  really  mat¬ 
ter?  Mrs.  Guy  has  given  much  more — an  in¬ 
spiring  and  memorable  reading  experience  ” 
Robin  McKown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  16  '66  140w 


GUY,  H.  A.  Who’s  who  in  the  Gospels.  152p 
$2.95  St  Martins 

225.3  Bible.  N.T. — Dictionaries  66-15481 

An  alphabetical  listing  “of  people,  places,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  practices  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  four  Gospels.”  (Library  J) 

“Each  entry  varies  as  to  the  amount  of  in- 
formation  and  opinion.  A  pertinent  example  is 
the  difference  between  ‘Christ’  and  ‘Jesus  ’  the 


latter  being  just  a  comment  on  the  Biblical 
commonality  of  the  name  while  the  former  is  a 
succinct,  two  and  one-half  page  piece  of  Chris- 
tology  (inexplicably  there  are  no  cross  refer¬ 
ences].  Yet  each  entry  is  well  written  and  does 
not  talk  up  or  down  to  anyone.  The  opinion 
stated  in  many  entries  is  unsupported,  unless 
readers  accept  Guy’s  own  research.  .  .  .  [This 
work  can]  serve  as  a  popular,  fairly  reliable 
source  for  laymen  or  as  a  stepping  stone  for 
high  school  students  and  college  freshmen.” 

Choice  3:752  N  ’66  220w 


“Each  article  is  self-contained  and  is  intelligi¬ 
ble  apart  from  the  Gospels.  At  the  end  of  each 
article  the  pertinent  passages  are  named,  and 
reference  to  other  articles  are  mentioned  when 
appropriate.  The  book  is  especially  useful  to 
the  general  reader  and,  thus  is  recommended 
for  purchase  by  libraries.”  Shildes  Johnson 
Library  J  91:3922  S  1  ’66  70w 


‘TThis]  handy  little  dictionary  of  152  pages, 
also  tells  what’s  what:  place,  groups,  abstract 
terms,  etc.  There  is  a  page  on  Hades,  a  little 
less  on  Heaven,  half  a  page  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Long  articles  on  the  individual 
disciples  and  on  the  Essenes  provide  good 
reading.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:62  N  19  ’66  50w 


H 


HAAK,  B.  Art  treasures  of  the  Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam.  See  Amsterdam.  Rijks-Museum 


HAAS,  ERNST  B.  Beyond  the  nation-state; 

functionalism  and  international  organization. 

595p  $11.50  Stanford  univ.  press 

341.1  International  Labor  Organization.  In¬ 
ternational  law.  International  organization 

64-21999 

The  author  "has  set  out  ...  to  develop  the 
concept  of  international  integration,  to  examine 
the  means'  by  which  such  integration  may  be 
brought  about,  and,  in  particular,  to  assess 
the  contribution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  that  end.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R) 
Appendix  contains  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  as 
amended  to  May  20,  1954.  Bibliographical 

references.  Index. 


“Haas  conceives  integration  as  involving  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  separateness  of 
states,  the  linking  of  interest  groups  across 
political  boundaries,  and  the  growth  of  effective 
international  institutions,  capable  of  harmo¬ 
nizing  and  coordinating  national  policies,  This 
introduces  the  notion  of  functionalism,  which 
figures  as  importantly  in  the  study  as  does  the 
concept  of  integration.  .  .  .  Haas  has  under¬ 
taken  [to  bring  out]  the  functional  theory  of 
international  organization,  .  .  .  and  set  it  into 
the  broader  context  of  social  science  theory. 
.  .  .  In  Part  II,  he  develops  a  sophisticated 
analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  functioning  of 
the  ILO.  .  .  .  [This  is]  an  impressive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  theory  of  international  integra¬ 
tion.”  I.  L.  Claude 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1012  D  ’65  950w 
“Haas’s  book  is  a  pioneering  work  in  the 
study  of  international  organization  and  will 
no  doubt  remain  as  a  classic  for  the  empirically 
oriented  students  of  international  relations  in 
the  years  ahead.”  Y.  W.  Kihl 

Arm  Am  Acad  363:160  Ja  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Rosenau 

World  Pol  18:525  Ap  ’66  8500w 


HABAKKUK,  H.  J.,  ed.  The  Cambridge 
economic  history  of  .  Europe,  v6.  See  The 
Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe 


H  r,"he  mission:  a  novel;  tr  from 

the  German  by  Michael  Bullock.  319p  $6 
Coward-McCann 

66-13123 

The  author,  “as  a  reporter  for  the  Prager 
Tagblatt,  covered  the  conference  .  at  Bvian- 
les-Bams  [m  1938.  where]  delegates  of  thirty- 
two  countries  gathered  to  discuss  the  plight  of 
some  half  million  Austrian  and  German  Jews 
desperately  seeking  refuge.  The  [novel],  largely 
based  on  Habe’s  observations  at  the  historic 
conference,  records  the  mission  .  of  the 
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fictionalized  protagonist  Professor  Heinrich 
von  Benda,  a  distinguished  sixty-five-year- old 
Viennese  Jew  and  an  internationally  famous 
physician  ...  to  the  conference  bearing  a  secret 
proposal:  the  Nazis  were  prepared  to  allow  the 
emigration  of  Jews  on  the  receipt  of  $250  a 
head  or  a  flat  rate  of  $1,000  a  family  The  no¬ 
tion  of  human  beings  as  salable  merchandise 
is  odious  to  him.  but  the  physician  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  save  at 
least  a  portion  of  Austrian  and  German  Jewry. 
Once  at  the  conference  he  quickly  learns  that 
the  delegates,  including  those  who  represent  the 
political  interests  of  Churchill  and  FDR.  are 
not  seriously  interested  in  rescuing  Jews.  .  .  . 
The  physician’s  mission  is  doomed  to  failure.” 
(Sat  R)  Translated  from  Die  Mission. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:708  N  26  '66  SOw 
‘‘What  makes  this  book  important  is  that 
it  is  a  good  novel  on  a  tremendous  subject. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  story,  Mr.  Habe 
shows  himself  irritatingly  incapable  of  letting 
his  characters  speak;  he  tells  about  what  they 
do  and  say,  he  does  not  let  the  reader  hear 
and  see  the  people  themselves — and  he  is  a  bit 
tedious.  I  am  not  sure  that  his  skill  increases 
as  the  book  goes  on;  it  may  be  only  that  the 
tragic  situation  seizes  the  reader’s  mind  and 
heart;  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  story 
does  eventually  compel  anxious  attention  and 
finally  it  shakes  one’s  very  being.  Mr.  Habe 
has  created  a  splendid  hero.  .  .  .  Mr.  Habe 
seems  to  have  been  thorough,  objective, 
imaginative,  and  honest;  he  has  skilfully 
blended  an  individual  tragedy  with  a  racial 
one;  and  so,  though  he  does  have  some  short¬ 
comings  as  a  narrator,  he  has  written  a  vivid 
and  profoundly  moving  book.”  W.  B.  Hill 
Best  Sell  26:117  Je  15  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  p7  J1  3  ‘66  700w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  9  ’66 
750w 

Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Commonweal  84:618  S  23  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:2873  Je  1  ’66  190w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  E.  PI.  Wall 

Nat  R  18:843  Ag-  23  ’66  550w 


“[This  book]  represents  another  piece  of  the 
failure  of  the  modern  imagination  in  the  face 
of  increasingly  frightening  and  mystifying 
events.  What  the  historical  circumstance  in 
back  of  this  story,  calls  for  is  the  sort  of 
vision  that  informed  ‘Doctor  Zhivago’  [BRD 
1958] .  Instead  we  have  Hans  Habe  writing  in 
the  stiff  and  phony  sound  of  the  lending- 
library  historical  novel.  In  all  fairness  the 
publisher  refers  to  ‘The  Mission’  as  a  ‘docu¬ 
mentary  novel.’  It  does  have  value  as  a  ‘docu¬ 
ment.’.  .  .  The  German  devouring  of  the  Jews 
began,  in  earnest,  with  the  publicly  attested 
indifference  (or  complicity)  of  32  countries. 
A  horrifying,  depressing  fact  of  our  time.  What 
is  also  depressing  is  the  fact  that  such  events, 
which  demand  a  tough-minded  artistic  sensi¬ 
bility,  are  treated  here  with  banality,  pomposity 
and  sentimentality.”  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  26  ’66  550w 


‘‘Within  the  scope  of  Habe’s  intention  to 
point  a  finger  at  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
complicity  of  silence,  the  book  succeeds  well 
enough.  But  as  fiction  it  fails.  Conventionally 
realistic  in  form  and  lacking  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  protagonist)  developed  char¬ 
acters.  The  Mission  does  not  begin  to  compare 
with  the  best  novels  of  Holocaust  literature. 
.  .  .  Yet  because  of  its  extraordinary  subject 
matter.  The  Mission  ought  not  to  be  judged  as 
a  work  of  fiction  alone;  what  the  author 
wanted  to  say  is,  perhaps,  more  urgent  than 
‘art.’  However,  when  Habe,  by  implication, 
equates  the  apathy  of  the  silent  ones  with  the 
conscious  bestiality  of  the  Nazi  criminals,  the 
argument  is  dangerously  fallacious:  the  guilt 
of  the  spectator  is  hardly  the  guilt  of  the 
executioner.’’  Irving  Halperin 

Sat  R  49:51  Je  4  ’66  750w 


Time  87:110  Je  17  '66  350w 


TLS  p569  Je  30  ’66  400w 


HABER,  WILLIAM,  ed.  Labor  in  a  changing 
America.  341p  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

331  Labor  and  laboring  classes — U.S.  U.S. — 
Economic  conditions  66-22071 

This  collection  includes  “essays  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  labor  force,  on  the  history  and 
growth  of  the  labor  movement,  its  philosophy. 


policies,  and  problems.  Also  included  are 
articles  on  voluntary  arbitration,  income  dis¬ 
tribution,  changing  living  standards,  social 
security,  work  and  leisure,  the  international 
activities  of  trade  unions  and  the  future  of  the 
labor  movement.  [Contributors  include]  Joseph 
A.  Beirne,  Irving  Bernstein,  Sidney  Fine, 
George  Hildebrand,  Abe  Raskin,  Albert  Rees, 
Victor  Reuther,  Philip  Taft,  and  H.  L.  Wilen- 
sky.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“A  collection  of  up-to-date  essays,  not 
available  elsewhere,  edited  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  labor  and  industrial  relations. 
Twenty-four  well-known  authorities  present 
lucid,  sympathetic  descriptions  of  challenges 
facing  American  labor  unions  today.  .  .  .  The 
index  is  adequate  but  there  are  few  references.” 
Choice  3:826  N  ’66  170w 
“There  is  a  particularly  fine  article  on  class 
consciousness  and  American  workers.  The  in¬ 
tent  is  to  provide  a  panoramic  view  of  how  the 
forces  of  technology  and  our  current  state  of 
affluence  are  affecting  working  people,  with 
some  reflections  on  how  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  is  adapting  to  these  changes.  Some 
articles  are  fully  documented  while  others  are 
popular  commentaries  for  a  general  audience. 
Most  readers  will  not  miss  the  footnotes.  .  .  . 
For  college  and  university  libraries  and  for 
those  who  -want  to  know  what  the  professionals 
in  the  field  of  labor  economics  are  currently 
discussing.”  William  Gibelman 

Library  J  91:2843  Je  1  ’66  210w 


HADDAD,  GEORGE  M.  Revolutions  and  mili¬ 
tary  rule  in  the  Middle  East:  the  Northern 
tier.  251p  pi  $6  Speller 

320.956  Near  East — Politics.  Militarism 

65-20537 

This  study  “of  upheavals  in  four  Muslim 
non-Arab  countries — Turkey,  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
and  Pakistan — gives  special  attention  to  the 
questions  of  democracy  and  reform  in  relation 
to  revolutionary  government.  Dr.  Haddad  is  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  first  two  chapters 
supply  the  historical  background.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Davison 

Am  Hist  R  71:1394  J1  ‘66  440w 
“The  first  of  a  projected  two- volume  work  by 
a  Syrian-born  historian.  .  .  .  What  these  coun¬ 
tries  appear  to  have  in  common  is  geographical 
proximity,  adherence  to  Islam,  and  non-Arab 
ethnic  identity.  Haddad  argues  that  the 
politics  of  revolution  and  reform  in  these 
countries  have  been  milder  and  more  stable 
than  in  the  Arab  countries  to  the  south.  Based 
largely  on  secondary  sources,  the  work  is 
neither  as  comprehensive  or  authoritative  as 
standard  works  in  the  field  of  Middle  East 
history  (e.g.  Lenczowski  or  Fisher),  nor  does 
it  achieve  the  level  of  analysis  of  such  political 
studies  as  those  of  Manfred  Halpern,  S.  E. 
Finer,  or  Samuel  Huntington  on  military 
politics.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  useful  com¬ 

pendium  of  available  information,  particularly 
for  those  who  are  new  to  the  subject.” 

Choice  3:163  Ap  ’66  180w 
"The  comparative  treatment  is  illuminating. 
.  .  .  The  chapter  on  Turkey  is  a  truly  masterly 
analysis.  The  insights,  the  clear  presentation, 
the  breadth  of  Professor  Haddad’s  knowledge 
of  the  area,  and  the  wealth  of  documentation 
combine  to  make  this  a  first-rate  book,  un¬ 
fortunately  marred  by  a  large  number  of  ob¬ 
vious  typographical  errors.  Plighly  recom¬ 
mended  for  college  and  university  libraries  and 
for  subject  collections.”  E.  P.  Stickney 
Library  J  90:4069  O  1  ’65  170w 


HADDEN,  JEFFREY  K.  American  cities;  their 
social  characteristics  [by]  Jeffrey  K.  Hadden 
[and]  Edgar  F.  Borgatta.  193p  $6  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally 

301.3  Cities  and  towns.  U.S. — Social  condi¬ 
tions  65-18591 

“This  study  attempts  to  use  factor  analysis  as 
a  technique  for  developing  a  classification  of 
cities.  Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  city  classifications,  the  authors  reject 
both  historical-evolutionary  schemes  and  those 
based  on  functional  specialization.  They  then 
review  some  of  the  literature  in  which  factor 
analysis  has  been  used  as  an  approach  to  cities 
and  judge  the  technique  appropriate  for  building 
an  empirica]  typology.  .  .  .  Cities  of  over  25,000 
population  in  1960  are  evaluated  on  some  65 
variables  with  information  from  the  city-county 
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HADDEN,  J.  K. — Continued 

fiat r.  v)r)ok  The  analysis  is  conducted  separately 
for  the  total  set  of  cities,  separately  for  cities 
grouped  by  size  classification,  and  separately  for 
cities  grouped  according  to  a  classification  of 
Central  City,  suburb,  and  independent  city. 
(Am  Soc  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

“As  an  approach  to  the  construction  of  a 
typology,  the  authors’  method  leaves  someth: ing¬ 
le  he  desired.  .  .  [Its]  twelve  variables  take  on 

ten  values  in  the  profile  scheme,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  types  is  exactly  an  English  bil- 
per  oi  poss^  addt“ion  t0  thig  embarrassment  of 

riches  there  would  seem  serious  question 

about  the  utility  of  an  a- theoretic  typology  of 
Pities  .  If  one  is  convinced  of  the vali1®  ^ 
an 1  a- theoretical  typology,  there  are  other  tech¬ 
niques  which  speak  more  directly  to  the  Prop 

Krt  ‘gfS^ifmiUrSirnK  Eh| 

copious  tabulation  of  correlation  matrices  and 

facmr  loadings  may  serve  to  make  it  useful  for 

reference.”  H.  H.  ^Vinsborousn 
reierenctAm  Sqc  R  31;433  Je  ,§6  550w 

“[This]  book  should  be  very  useful  to  urban 
sociologists,  economists,  and  demographers,  but 
onlv  to  those  with  extensive  statistical  training. 
The  text,  especially  the  chapter  which  reviews 

other  classificatory  systems,  is  extensively  foot¬ 
noted  but  there  is  neither  bibliography  nor  in 
dex  The  book  is  similar  in  style  to  Duncan  and 
Reiss  Social  Characteristics  of  Urban  and  Rural 
Communities  (1950),  but  lacks  J-heo  retie  1 

basis  and  extensive  analysis  of  findings. •.  W 
brief,  the  authors  have  precisely  accomplished 
their  objectives,  but  nothing  more. 

Choice  3:168  Ap  66  150w 

HADFIELD,  ALICE  MARY.  Williver’s  luck. 

186p  $3.50  Bobbs  65-26519 

“In  1788,  thirteen-year-old  Tom  Williver  from 
a  Cotswold  [England]  farm  runs  down  a  thief 
and  his  accomplice  who  swindled  him  one  mar- 
ket  day  out  of  his  mother’s  weaving  money. 
Tom’s  hot-headed  urge  to  run  after  the  scoun¬ 
drels  leads  him  haphazardly  into  a  variety  of 
employments  with  itinerant  glass  blowers, 
canal-boat  carriers,  coal-mine  pitters  who  are 
abysmally  impoverished  and  apprentices  m a 
coin-stamping  die  works  where  Janies  yVatt 
has  developed  a  new  double-acting?  steam 
engine.”  (Horn  Bk)  "Grades  six  to  nine. 
(Library  J) 

“Here  is  lively,  well-built  historical  adven¬ 
ture— a  picaresque  tale  on  a  youthful  level  ... 
[that]  presents  a .  broad  Panorama  of  English 
industry  in  the  Midlands  of  that  ^  day.  The  de¬ 
tailed  backgrounds  and  episodes  m  which  Tom 
is  the  subject  first  of  charity  and  then  of 
chicanery  are  made  more  important  than  depth 
of  characterization.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:199  Ap  66  140w 

“The  plot  is  just  a  framework  for  back¬ 
ground  material  on  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
unrest  at  loss  of  common  lands,  sorry  condi¬ 
tions  in  coal  mines,  etc.  wooden  characters, 
pedestrian  style,  and  pages  of  dull  exposition 
do  little  to  brighten  that  framework.  Not 
recommended.”  Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  91:1719  Mr  15  66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Marghanita  Laski 

New  Statesman  68:754  N  13  64  lOOw 

TLS  pl072  N  26  ’64  240w 


HAFEN,  LEROY  R.,  ed.  The  mountain  men  and 
the  fur  trade  of  the  far  West;  biographical 
sketches  of  the  participants  by  scholars  of 
the  subject  and  with  introds.  by  the  editor. 
6v  v  1  397p  il  $14.50  Clark,  A.H. 

978  Fur  trade.  The  West — Biography 

64-7629 


“Projected  to  run  to  six  or  more  volumes, 
this  new  series  will  include  signed  sketches 
ranging  from  one  to  twenty  pages  of  some 
400  western  traders  and  trappers.  Focusing  on 
the  Central  Rockies  and  the  Missouri  Basin 
during  the  years  1800-1850,  the  series  will  em¬ 
phasize  Indian  relations,  exploration,  and  ul¬ 
timate  land  acquisition  rather  than  economics. 
.  .  .  Included  in  volume  1  is  a  155  page  nar¬ 
rative  history  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Far  West 
written  by  the  editor.  Briefly  tracing  the  French 
advance  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  author 
[moves]  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  describes 
more  fully  the  advance  of  the  fur  trade  in  the 
Upper  Missouri,  in  Oregon,  and  in  the  South¬ 
west.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“The  initial  volume  contains  a  long  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  that  provides  a  useful  back¬ 


ground.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  material  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  published.  .  .  .  For  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors,  preparation  of  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  subject  was  relatively  easy.  ..  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  paucity  of  sources 
about  lesser  known  mountain  men  is  indicated 
by  the  brevity  of  the  biography.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  index  to  this  volume;  it  will  be  provided 
when  all  the  biographies  have  been  published. 
Some  of  the  contributions  have  brief  bib¬ 
liographical  inclusions;  others  do  not.  When 
completed  this  series  will  offer  a  valuable, 
easily  accessible  reference  work  that  will  be 
very  useful  to  students  of  American  history. 
R.  G.  Athearn 

Am  Hist  R  71:683  Ja  ’66  470w 


“The  major  strength  of  Hafen’s  summary  of 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Far  West  is  its  clarity, 
simplicity,  and  accuracy.  Its  major  weakness 
is  its  sketchiness  for  the  years  prior  to  1825 
and  its  very  limited  attention  to  the  period 
following  1840.  ...  A  minor  shortcoming  is 
the  writer’s  tendency  to  generalize  on  the 
economics  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  West  as 
if  it  were  true  everywhere.  .  .  .  Turning  to 
the  sketches  in  this  first  volume,  one  finds  mixed 
results.  .  .  .  Many  readers  will  undoubtedly 
question  the  emphasis  on  trail  blazing  and 
path  finding  in  several  sketches.  .  .  .  Despite 
these  few  criticisms,  volume  1  of  The  Moun¬ 
tain  Men  Series  is  a  substantial  contribution 
to  western  history  and  seems  likely  to  take 
its  place  on  the  permanent  shelf  of  fur  trade 
lore.”  J.  L.  Clayton- 

J  Am  Hist  52:373  S  ’65  950w 


HAGAN,  WILLIAM  T.  Indian  police  and 
judges;  experiments  in  acculturation  and 
control.  194p  il  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 

970.5  Indians  of  North  America — Govern¬ 
ment  relations.  Justice,  Administration  of 

66-12500 

The  author  presents  a  “chronicle  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  Indian  police  and  judges 
on  Indian  reservations  in  the  1870’s  and  the 
following  decades  rand]  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  intervening  roles  such  as  policeman 
and  judge  in  acculturating  American  Indians 
to  U.S.  legal  culture.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“TThe  author]  presents  a  sound  history,  pro¬ 
viding  good  descriptive  materials  for  the  study 
of  Indian-white  relationships  and  especially  of 
processes  of  directed  cultural  change.  There  is 
no  comparable  or  standard  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Suitable  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  reading,  it  is  recommended  for  those 
libraries  with  special  collections  in  Western 
Americana  and  Indian  affairs,  or  with  strong 
collections  or  interests  in  anthropological 
studies  of  American  Indian  acculturation.” 
Choice  3:858  N  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Gibson 

J  Am  Hist  53:611  D  ’66  500w 


“Indian  police  and  judges  were  employed  on 
most  of  the  reservations  west  of  the  Mississippi 
from  just  after  the  Civil  War  until  fairly  re¬ 
cently.  Their  purpose  was  not  only  to  prevent 
crime,  but  to  speed  the  acculturation  of  the 
Indians  to  the  white  man’s  way.  Both  police 
and  judges  were  poorly  paid,  poorly  uniformed 
and  poorly  armed,  but  most  were  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  This  book  is  thoroughly  researched  and 
well  written,  but  of  rather  specialized  interest. 
For  special  and  comprehensive  history  collec¬ 
tions.”  H.  E.  Smith. 

Library  J  91:3417  J1  ’66  80w 


HAGGARD,  WILLIAM.  The  hard  sell.  187p 
$3.75  Washburn 

66-14234 

“It  is  industrial  rather  than  political  es¬ 
pionage  which  confronts  Col.  Charles  Russell, 
of  the  [British]  Security  Executive.  ...  To 
safeguard  a  new  airplane  which  England  needs, 
Russell  must  enter  into  (and  indeed  complicate) 
the  devious  intrigues  of  an  Italian  city,  where 
everyone  is  spinning  a  plot.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2369  My  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Delightfully  intricate  tale,  developing  the 
thesis  of  so  many  Haggard  novels:  'the  enor¬ 
mous  difference  between  what  appears  to  hap¬ 
pen  and  what  does.’  ”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Mr  13  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 
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“The  villains  in  .  .  .  William  Haggard's  story 
of  commercial  sabotage  in  Italy  are  Americans, 
business,  and  official.  Otherwise  the  mixture 
as  before,  the  smooth  competent  thriller  for  the 
sophisticated  city  gent.” 

TLS  P10O7  N  XI  '65  60w 

• 

HAGSTROM,  WARREN  O.  The  scientific  com¬ 
munity.  304p  $5.50  Basic  bks. 

507.2  Research.  Scientists.  Science  as  a 
profession  65-10539 

“This  work  is  concerned  with  the  influence 
of  scientific  colleagues  on  the  conduct  of  one 
another’s  research  ...  in  other  words.  .  .  .  the 
operation  of  social  control  within  the  scientific 
community,  .  .  .  the  problem  of  discovering  the 
social  influences  that  produce  conformity  to 
scientific  norms  and  values.”  (Introd.  and 
methodological  note)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index. 


“[This  is]  so  well  done  that  it  will  surely 
be  a  guide  and  stimulus  to  studies  of  other 
segments  of  the  academic  and  professional 
communities.  .  .  .  [In  addition  to]  interviews, 
the  author  used  data  from  various  recent 
studies  of  academic  people  and  has  drawn  on 
a  varied  literature.  One  could  wish  that  he  had 
put  a  complete  list  of  his  sources  at  some  one 
place.  .  .  .  One  of  the  nice  things  about  the 
book  is  that  it  lets  the  scientist  talk  ...  of 
their  notions  of  what  is  the  center  of  their 
world  as  against  what  are  its  margins.  ...  [A 
good  deal  of  discussion]  is  devoted  to  .  .  .  the 
‘gift’  of  findings  and  theories  by  each  scientist 
to  the  total  scientific  community.  .  .  .  Hag- 
strom  has  described  this  system  .  .  .  very  well 
indeed.  .  .  .  There  are,  in  those  parts  where 
the  author  departs  from  his  own  data,  some 
statements  which  should  be  checked  more 
thoroughly.”  E.  C.  Hughes 

Am  Soc  R  31:112  F  '66  lOUOw 
“Although  attention  throughout  is  focused 
on  the  main  theme,  the  book  contains  interest¬ 
ing  discussions  of  auxiliary  topics — namely 
teamwork,  communication,  segmentation,  and 
functional  differentiation:  the  origin,  conduct, 
and  resolution  of  disputes;  and  the  future  of 
science.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  study  is  devoted  to 
discussion  of  variations  in  behavior  patterns 
and  to  the  factors  that  may  be  responsible. 
.  .  .  The  many  quotations  included  in  the  text 
leave  one  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  selection.  .  .  .  The  socioeco¬ 
nomic  aspect  of  the  behavior  of  scientists  is 
interesting  and  important,  and  [the  author] 
may  be  commended  for  bringing  this  out. 
.  .  .  Some  lack  of  understanding  is  displayed 
with  regard  to  communication  among  scientists 
and  their  consultations  with  others  regarding 
the  results  of  their  work.  .  .  .  The  author 
mentions  .  .  .  the  danger  lest  pressures  and  in¬ 
centives  from  society  may  in  some  degree 
warp  the  ideals  and  standards  of  scientists. 
.  .  .  [In  this  he]  has  touched  on  what  is 
clearly  a  major  problem  for  the  future  of 
science  and  society.”  A.  T.  Waterman 
Science  151:61  Ja  7  '66  3900w 


HAILE,  H.  G.,  ed.  &  tr.  The  history  of  Doctor 
Johann  Faustus.  See  Faust 


HAINES,  JOHN.  Winter  news:  poems.  71p  $4; 
pa  $1.85  Wesleyan  univ.  press 

811  66-14660 

“A  first  collection  of  poems  by  a  true  voice 
from  the  wilderness,  for  John  Haines  lives 
alone  some  seventy  miles  from  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.”  (Va  Q  R)  The  poems  have  previously 
appeared  in  various  library  journals. 


Reviewed  by  Millen  Brand 

Book  Week  pl6  N  13  '66  700w 
“Alaskan  memories  exist  outside  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stream-of-consciousness  but  Haines  does 
much  to  rectify  this.  Here  are  poems  that 
are  narrative  in  nature,  yet  lyrical  in  feeling. 
Not  that  passion  has  been  achieved  for  snowy 
wastes,  it  is  only  accurate  description  of  the 
real  and  metaphysical  life  in  an  immense, 
quiet  land.  Haines’  poems  are  light  and  dry 
like  the  Alaskan  snow  and  cold  that  harbors 
history,  depression,  loneliness,  and  death.  Li¬ 
braries  should  have  this  collection  if  only  to 
illustrate  that  the  earth  never  runs  dry  of  new 
meaning  to  those  with  a  discerning  thirst.” 
Choice  3:638  O  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:90  Ag  ’66  300w 


“These  poems  may  well  be  the  first  serious 
ones  of  the  far  North  written  in  our  time  and 
in  English.  The  settings  give  one  a  feeling  of 
new  discovery,  such  as  we  had  when  poets 
first  wrote  of  flying  in  high  altitudes  above 
the  clouds.  But  the  important  thing  is  that 
these  memorable,  haunting  poems  also  have 
something  to  report  on  the  spaceless,  timeless 
subjects.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  poetry  collec¬ 
tions.”  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:1431  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Tillinghast 
Poetry  109:120  N  ’66  340w 
"[These]  poems  burn  with  a  prophetic 
vision  born  of  loneliness  and  isolation.  Although 
the  poems  on  first  reading  sound  like  a  fusion 
of  the  manner  and  moods  of  Robert  Bly  and 
James  Dickey,  they  grow  richer  with  time,  for 
they  have  an  imaginative  freshness  and  a 
verbal  skill  which  transcend  Bly’s  linguistic 
nakedness  and  Dickey’s  showy  trickiness. 
Simple  and  clean,  the  poems  are  rich  with 
the  spiritual  insight  of  aloneness  and  the 
enigmatic  wonder  of  dream.  ...  In  bareness, 
Haines  finds  a  richness  of  imagination.  His 
poems  have  a  true  visionary  quality  which  is 
often  attempted  but  seldom  attained.  These  are 
frightening  poems  and  beautiful  poems.  This 
book  is  as  moving  as  it  is  meaningful.  John 
Haines  is  a  real  poet.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcv  summer  ’66  150w 


HAKLUYT,  RICHARD.  The  principall  naviga¬ 
tions,  voiages  and  discoveries  of  the  English 
nation;  imprinted  at  London,  1589;  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  facsim,  with  an  introd.  by  David 
Beers  Quinn  and  Raleigh  Ashlin  Skelton  and 
with  a  new  index  by  Alison  Quinn;  pub.  for 
the  Hakluyt  soc.  and  the  Peabody  mus.  of 
Salem.  2v  501;506-975p  $35  Cambridge 

910.9  Discoveries  (in  geography).  Voyages 
and  travels  65-5319 

“The  first  volume  opens  with  an  .  .  .  intro¬ 
duction  dealing  with  the  character  of  the  book, 
its  inception  and  production,  and  the  various 
sources,  whether  medieval  or  contemporary, 
published  or  unpublished.  .  .  .  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  contains  excerpts  relating  to  Cabot  and 
Columbus  and  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  Haw¬ 
kins,  Drake,  Frobisher  and  Raleigh.”  (TLS) 
Index. 


"In  spite  of  the  value  of  this  book  to  scholars, 
it  will  be  of  marginal  interest  to  an  under¬ 
graduate  clientele  and  a  library  with  a  limited 
book  budget.” 

Choice  2:894  F  ’66  150w 
“The  second  version  that  Hakluyt  published 
in  three  volumes  in  1598-1600  .  .  .  has  often 
been  reprinted.  .  .  .  [It]  contains  more  ma¬ 
terial,  but  it  was  ‘sifted,  scrubbed  or  pruned’ 
so  that  the  fresh  flavor  of  the  original  was  to 
some  extent  lost;  if  the  second  edition  is  more 
credible,  the  first  is  nearer  to  the  events  de¬ 
scribed  and  more  vivid  and  effective.  It  is  for 
the  reason  that  the  Hakluyt  Society  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  uncommonly  handsome  facsimile  of 
the  1589  edition.  .  .  .  This  is  a  desirable  me¬ 
mento  that  should  find  a  ready  welcome  among 
scholars,  bibliophiles  and  cultivated  readers.” 

Sci  Am  214:136  F  ’66  160w 
“[This]  is  a  magnificent  edition.  ...  It  re¬ 
produces  the  original  edition  exactly  [but]  .  .  . 
the  black  letter  is  rather  hard  upon  the  eyes 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  copious  series 
of  explanatory  footnotes  dealing  with  the  many 
place  names  introduced  into  the  various  nar¬ 
ratives.  We  have,  however,  in  compensation  a 
really  excellent  index.” 

TLS  p923  O  14  ’65  llOOw 


HALACY,  D.  S.  The  shipbuilders:  from  clipper 
ships  to  submarines  to  hovercraft  [by]  D.  S. 
Halacy,  Jr.  160p  pi  $3.75  Lippincott 

623.82  Ships — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-10886 

This  book  "begins  with  the  clipper  ship  era 
and  comes  right  up  to  the  age  of  the  atomic 
submarine.  It  consists  mainly  of  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  the  important  pioneers 
in  ocean  travel:  Donald  McKay;  Robert  Ful¬ 
ton;  Isambard  Brunei,  who  designed  the  first 
ocean  liner  and  built  the  Great  Eastern;  John 
Ericsson,  builder  of  the  Monitor,  the  first 
modern  battleship;  John  Holland,  father  of  the 
submarine;  Admiral  Rickover  and  the  atomic 
ship  and  Christopher  Cockerell  and  his  ‘hover¬ 
craft.’  ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“A  brief  but  informative  account  of  the 
highlights  in  man’s  battle  with  the  dangers  of 
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HALACY,  D.  S. — Continued 
sea.  .  .  The  accounts  move  rapidly;  young 
readers  will  find  the  usual  fascination  of  sea 
stories  present  as  they  witness  the  effort  of  in¬ 
ventors  and  builders  to  accomplish  their  con¬ 
quests.  Each  account  stresses  the  role  of  an 
individual,  but  only  after  a  broad  {general  pic¬ 
ture  is  {given.  The  book  will  make  a  fine  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high.  school  library.” 

Best  Sell  26:142  J1  1  '66  120w 
“Much  of  the  material  here  Is  familiar  and 
the  retelling  rather  plain.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  tha.t  few  of  the  important  inno¬ 
vators  were  sailors  themselves.”  J.  M.  Connole 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p24  My  8  66 
160w 


HALASZ,  NICHOLAS.  The  rattling  chains; 
slave  unrest  and  revolt  in  the  Antebellum 
South.  274p  $4.95  McKay 
973.7  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  Southern  States— 
History  66-21760 

This  history  of  slave  revolts  in  the  Southern 
colonies  and  states  “also  documents  many  of 
the  outrages  of  the  institution  of  slavery  that 
explain  the  justification  for  the  abortive  up¬ 
risings  history  has  recorded.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


ably  the  strength  and  weaknesses  current 
among  [them].  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  chapter  in 
the  book  that  shows  a  trace  of  bias  and  all 
are  admirably  annotated.  .  .  .  IHowever]  the 
neglect  of  literary  evidence  has  led  to  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  ideas.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  one  essay  that  seems  apart  from  all 
the  rest.  Not  unnaturally  it  is  that  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Jacob  on  ‘Christian  Human  ism’.  ” 

TLS  p901  O  7  ’65  700w 


HALEY,  ALEX.  The  autobiography  of  Mal¬ 
colm  X.  See  Malcolm  X 


HALL,  CHARLES  A.  M.  The  common  quest; 
theology  and  the  search  for  truth.  332p  $8.50 
Westminster  press 

230.01  Theology  65-19780 

In  his  Preface,  the  author,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biblical  history  at  Wellesley  College, 
says:  “I  was  concerned  to  clarify  the  nature  of 
human  knowing,  both  as  a  resource  for  and  as 
itself  a  form  of  human  living.  ...  I  believe 
not  only  that  the  methods  of  Church  and 
Academy  for  discovering  and  creating  truth 
and  humanity  are  compatible  but  that  they 
both  serve  the  same  Truth  and  the  same 
Humanity.”  Bibliographical  references. 


Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  30w 
“[This]  story  of  slave  unrest  results  in  a 
picture  of  less  Negro  resistance  to  slavery 
than  writers  such  as  Herbert  Aptheker,  John 
Hope  Franklin  and  Kenneth  Stampp  have  pre¬ 
sented.  .  .  .  While  some  historians  have  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  number  and  extent  of  slave 
revolts,  the  writer  of  this  book  appeal’s  to 
have  minimized  such  opposition  by  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  facts  which  buttress  his  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Recommended  for  large  libraries.”  R.  F. 
Kugler 

Library  J  91:3417  J1  ’66  140w 

Library  J  91:6219  D  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“[Halasz]  cites  as  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  revolts  the  vigilance  of  slave  owners,  the 
lack  of  competent  leadership  among  the  slaves 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  so  greatly  out¬ 
numbered.  An  interesting  book  that  reveals  the 
unrest  and  cruelty  underlying  the  institution 
of  slavery.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  11  ’66  140w 


HALE,  DENNIS,  jt.  ed.  The  new  student 
left.  See  Cohen,  M. 


HALE,  J.  R.,  ed.  Europe  in  the  late  middle 

ages;  ed.  by  J.  R.  Hale,  J.  R.  L.  Highfield 

[and]  B.  Smalley.  520p  il  pi  maps  $10.95 

Northwestern  univ.  press 
940.1  Europe — History — 476-1492.  Middle 
Ages — History  65-1S140 

“The  lack  of  guidance  available  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  late  medie¬ 
val  Europe  is  notorious.  This  collection  of 
essays  is  an  attempt  to  make  good  part  of 
that  deficiency.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 

Economic  studies  have  not  been  included  .  .  . 
[and]  specific  themes  also  unrepresented  are 
the  Conciliar  and  religious  movements.  .  .  . 
Some  essays,  as  will  be  at  once  apparent,  are 
by  way  of  being  syntheses  or  surveys  of  work 
in  progress.  Others  reflect  the  research  in 
depth  which  is  currently  being  undertaken.” 
(Introductory  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Gaines  Post 

Am  Hist  R  71:1314  J1  ’66  440w 
“Sixteen  essays  here  represent  as  many  Brit¬ 
ish  historians  in  a  sort  of  festschrift  without 
fest  or  dedication.  There  is  little  cohesion  and 
no  attempt  in  fact  is  made  to  tie  the  essays 
together;  the  only  unity  is  in  time.  .  .  ,  The 
whole  shows  in  relief  the  multiplicity  of  problems 
and  attempted  solutions  interacting  in  these 
years  as  well  as  the  unevenness  of  development 
among,  say,  a  Paris,  a  Florence,  and  a  Moscow. 
Several  of  the  essays  might  be  useful  as  his¬ 
tory  survey  course  readings;  all  should  be  valu¬ 
able  to  schools  offering  medieval  studies.  Full 
scholarly  apparatus;  excellent  index.  Expensive, 
but  recommended." 

Choice  3:160  Ap  ’66  180w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  IC.  B.  McFarlane 

New  Statesman  71:849  Je  10  ’66  360w 
“[This]  volume  may  be  taken  as  a  survey 
of  the  work  in  process  among  some  English 
medieval  historians.  ...  It  illustrates  admir¬ 


“The  work  is  marred  by  its  pedantic  style, 
extraneous  discussion,  and  needless  repetition. 
Instructors  of  religion  in  liberal  arts  institu¬ 
tions  will  benefit  most  from  reading  the  book 
because  it  provides  a  review  of  basic  issues 
and  some  suggestive  ideas.” 

Choice  3:790  N  ’66  210w 
“It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  as  well  as  in¬ 
sight  ...  to  write  a  Barthian  book  on  the  place 
of  theology  m  the  ‘academy.’  ...  As  a  good 
Barthian,  Dr.  Hall  understands  theology  not 
as  one  world  view  among  others  but  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  among  sciences.  ...  He  re-examines  his 
language  about  God  and  does  what  he  can  to 
clarify  and  explain  it.  He  tries,  as  a  scientist, 
not  to  be  arbitrary  or  esoteric  or  incoherent. 
But  he  remains  faithful  to  his  discipline  and 
open  ,  to  the  academy.  .  .  ,  [He]  has  written 
a  weighty  book  on  the  bewildering  question  of 
Christ  and  culture.’  Pie  has  stated  the  Bar¬ 
thian  case  solidly,  richly,  with  penetration. 
Though  his  book  might  have  been  a  little  less 
elaborate  and  labored  ...  it  is  well  worth 
the  effort  of  reading.  It  will  help  where  we 
badly  need  help.”  Joseph  Haroutunian 

Christian  Century  83:465  Ap  13  ’66  650w 
“[This  is  an]  immensely  erudite  tome  .  .  . 
[with]  clear-cut  analysis  and  concrete  examples. 

‘  ‘  V,Dr--  f1?-11  -1S  a  man  of  great  learning  who  has 
read  widely  in  the  religious  and  secular  liter¬ 
ature  of  our  day.  Plis  book  is  sprinkled  with 
pertinent  quotations  and  ample  footnotes  The 
result  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  .  dialogue  between  theologians  and  the 
academic  community.  For  college,  university 
and  large  public  libraries.”  J.  A.  Clarke 
Library  J  90:7485  N  1  ’65  140w 


HALL,  DONALD.  Henry  Moore;  the  life  and 
work  of  a  great  sculptor.  181p  11  $7.50  Harper 
B  or  92  Moore,  Henry  66-15732 

This  book  describes  “the  artist’s  life  and 
divides  his  artistic  development  into  six 
SLpeIods‘  Moore’s  monumental  sculpture 
themes,  the  reclining  figure,  mother  and  child, 
Jr?*5  .Que®p.  and  his  celebrated  draw- 
ing-s  of  sleeping  figures  in  London*  ^  nnripro 
ground  shelters  during  World  War  II  are  dis¬ 
cussed.”  .(Library.  Jl^Parts  of  thls  book  apl 
beared  originally  in  The  New  Yorker.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pry oe-, Tones 

Book  Week  p7  JI  17  ’66  420w 

“One  would  expect  Hall,  a  fine  poet,  to  write 
hf  does— factually  and  without  awe 
9£a  ™an  obsessed  with  his. work  but  still  sub¬ 
ject  ^°a  ordinary.  likes,  .  irritations,  and  prob¬ 
lems.  As  with  similar  intimate  biographies  of 
great  men.,  Moore  s  greatness  is  more  apparent 
when  he  is  known  as  a  man  and  not  just  m 
institution.  Hall  has  refrained  from "  undue 

|0sm^dn  phiioso^.ba°S!f  a  coSl'n  °L^^ife 
Excel[entc[foiceStudentsand  Professional  alike.” 

+ls  a]  Personal  account  Tin  which  1 

Si  artist  °r  COnnn  an  ^dividual  a£d 

i,  •  •  lit]  should  be  welcome  in  evn- 
®Ia'  collections  as  a  very  readable  biography 
of  a  contemporary  sculptor.”  W.  J  Dann  POy 
Library  J  91:3194  Je  15  *66  140w 
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Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:846  D  2  ’66  160w 
“Par  from  discriminating  among  the  varying 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Moore’s  accom¬ 
plishments  .  .  .  [this  book!  belongs  to  the 
movement  of  canonization  that  has  deprived 
this  marvelously  gifted  sculptor  of  the  sharp 
critical  crossfire  in  which  his  talents  once 
flourished.  .  .  .  [However,  it]  has  the  merit  of 
situating  Moore  in  the  real  world.  There  are 
some  touching  pages  about  the  artist’s  home 
life  and  his  early  struggles.  But  it  is  all  finally 
too  sweet,  too  uncritical,  too  devotional.  What 
is  upheld  is  not  Moore’s  art  but  his  reputation — 
precisely  what  we  need  least  to  be  informed 
about.”  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  N  17  ’66  1300w 
"Donald  Hall’s  ‘Henry  Moore’  is  good  re¬ 
portage.  The  accretion  of  colorful  acts  shows 
the  eye  for  detail  of  the  author  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  skill  of  The  New  Yorker  magazine.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hall  listened  to  the  British  sculptor  and 
watched  him  work  for  many  months.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  unusual  view  of  the  day-by-day 
studio  activity  of  one  of  the  giants  of  art  in 
our  century.  But  the  author  did  not  stop  at 
that.  He  went  back  to  Castleford,  where 
Moore’s  father  was  a  coal  miner,  and  traced 
the  inspiration  behind  the  Lincoln  Center 
sculpture  and  other  works.”  Herbert  Mitgang 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  J1  10  ’66  300w 
TLS  pl060  N  24  ’66  260w 


HALL,  EVERETT  W,  Categorial  analysis; 
selected  essays  of  Everett  W.  Hall  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  value,  knowledge,  and  the  mind; 
ed.  by  E.  M.  Adams.  347p  $7.50  Univ.  of 
N.C.  press 

191  Philosophy,  Modern  64-22531 

This  collection  of  essays  by  the  author  of 
Our  Knowledge  of  Fact  a.nd  Value  [BRD  1962] 
is  “intended  to  round  out  and  supplement  his 
basic  work.”  (Library  .7)  Some  of  the  articles 
have  previously  appeared  in  Mind;  University 
of  North  Carolina  Bulletin;  Ethics;  The  Journal 
of  Philosophy;  Philosophical  Studies;  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Science:  The  Philosophical  Review; 
Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research. 
Bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Everett  W. 
Hall. 


“Notwithstanding  his  belief  in  the  intelligi¬ 
bility  and  worth  of  the  ontological  enterprise. 
Hall  was  very  much  a  linguistic  philosopher, 
doing  ‘categorial  analysis  [which]  is  both 
linguistic  and  empirical.’.  .  .  Hall’s  whole 
approach  is,  I  believe,  mistaken.  .  .  .  The 

collection  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  value. 
First,  it  contains  several  unpublished  papers 
written  in  1946  and  1947,  papers  which  contain 
the  seeds  of  Hall’s  books.  Second,  it  provides 
us  with  a  neat  and  instructive  example  of  an 
ontologist  who  bogged  down  in  ‘the  way  of 
words.’  That  Hall  did  bog  down  is  unfortunate, 
for  he  was  tough,  determined,  and  systematic. 
He  was  also  an  ontologist,  wholly  dedicated  to 
the  issues.”  E.  B.  Allaire 

J  Philos  63:137  Mr  3  ’66  1400w 


“Hall  considered  himself  an  analytical  phil¬ 
osopher.  one  who  was  content  to  delve  into  the 
underlying  meanings  of  fundamental  ideas  and 
concepts  rather  than  to  tiy  to  develop  an  over¬ 
all  system  which  would  encompass  all  know¬ 
ledge.  His  philosophical  method  was  logical 
reasoning  and  definition  by  means  of  almost 
operational  (in  the  physicist’s  sense)  methods. 
His  was  not  an  inbred  pbilosoplier’s  philosophy 
and  much  of  his  work,  presented  in  a  rarely 
(for  philosophers)  engaging  style,  ca.n  be  en¬ 
joyed  and  appreciated  by  general  readers.  High¬ 
ly  recommended  for  philosophy  collections.” 
George  Adelman 

Library  J  90:654  F  1  '65  160w 


HALL,  GORDON  LANGLEY.  Mr  Jefferson’s 
ladies.  239p  il  $4.95  Beacon  press 
920  Jefferson,  Thomas.  Jefferson,  Martha 
(Wavles)  Skelton.  Randolph.  Martha  (Jef¬ 
ferson).  Eppes,  Mary  (Jefferson)  65-20787 
The  book  centers  about  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
"domestic  life  with  wife  Martha,  daughters 
Patsv  and  Maria  and  his  grandchildren.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“A  very  readable  sketch.  .  .  .  The  rather 
slow  start  may  be  because  of  the  lack  of 
material  concerning  the  early  married  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  but  the  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  end  gives  evidence  of  plentiful 
sources  for  later  material.  Monticello  is  of 
prime  interest  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to  Mr. 


Jefferson  himself,  and  the  reader  is  given  an 
insight  into  Jefferson’s  wide-ranging  mind  and 
Patsy  Randolph’s  personality.  .  .  .  Since  this 
is  not  a  fictionalized  biography  with  invented 
conversations  and  imagined  emotions  but  in¬ 
terspersed  narrative  with  selections  from 
diaries,  letters  and  personal  reminiscences,  it 
lacks  the  dramatic  quality  of  some  modern 
biographies.  But  it  amply  fulfils  its  purpose 
of  providing  an  intimate  portrait  of  Monticello 
and  the  people  who  lived  there.”  Elizabeth 
Thai  man 

Library  J  91:1409  Mr  15  ’66  150w  [TA] 
“Although  the  biography  is  based  on  the 
trivia  of  day-to-day  living,  Gordon  Langley 
Hall  manages  to  be  neither  monotonous  nor 
sentimental.  Like  a  pair  of  high-powered  bin¬ 
oculars,  his  narrative  picks  out  dozens  of 
bright  details,  bringing  into  the  foreground 
both  Jefferson  and  the  young  nation  he  helped 
to  found.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  J1  3  '66  60w 


HALL,  JOHN  WHITNEY.  Government  and 
local  power  in  Japan,  500  to  1700;  a  study 
based  on  Bizen  Province.  466p  pi  maps  $12.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

320.952  Bizen,  Japan  (Province).  Local  gov¬ 
ernment  65-14307 

“This  volume  traces  the  evolution  of  Japa¬ 
nese  government  in  relation  to  its  premodern 
sources  of  political  power  and  authority.  Using 
a  single  province,  now  part  of  Okayama  Pre¬ 
fecture,  as  a  case  study.  Professor  Hall  ex¬ 
plores  two  sets  of  relationships:  first,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  traditions  and  techniques  by  which 
the  Japanese  organized  power  and  exercised 
authority;  second,  the  connections  between 
the  holders  of  power  and  the  sources  of 
wealth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Brown 

Am  Hist  R  72:261  O  ’66  500w 
“The  first  of  several  volumes  planned  by 
Professor  Flail  .  .  .  provides  a  most  lucid  and 
reliable  introduction — with  very  attractive  illus¬ 
trations — to  the  immensely  complicated  history 
of  [his  subject],  .  .  .  The  early  chapters  of 
[the]  study  are  inevitably  bedeviled  by  the 
scarcity  of  materials.  ...  In  consequence  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hall  has  occasionally  resorted  to  ‘im¬ 
pressionistic’  evidence  and  to  assuming  that 
certain  known  conditions  in  other  provinces 
existed  also  in  Bizen.  .  .  .  The  obvious  dangers 
of  such  extrapolation  surely  outweigh  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  should  be  avoided.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  technical  inaccuracies  that  can  readily  be 
set  aright  in  future  editions.  .  .  .  One  serious 
omission  is  a  glossary  identifying  the  numerous 
proper  names  and  technical  terms.  .  .  .  Many 
statements  are  bound  to  be  obscure,  or  even 
meaningless,  to  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Japanese  history.”  Ivan  Morris 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:193  N  ’66  650w 
“Hall  (Yale)  is  the  established  scholar-suc¬ 
cessor  to  Kan-ichi  Asakawa,  comparative  his¬ 
torian  and  authority  on  feudalism.  This  book, 
useful  to  specialists  and  graduate  students  in 
Japanese  history,  originated  in  historical  field 
work  in  1951-52,  when  the  author  was  Director, 
Michigan  Center  for  Japanese  Studies,  in 
Okayama.  .  .  .  Data  is  derived  from  a  store¬ 
house  of  original  Japanese  materials.  Superb 
illustrations  and  maps  lend  reality  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  selected  bibliography,  covering  pri¬ 
mary  documentary  and  manuscript  collections 
in  Okayama  as  well  as  secondary  sources  on 
general  history,  is  a  model  for  local  historians. 
There  are  no  comparable  works  in  English; 
indeed,  few  Japanese  works  match  the  schol¬ 
arship  displayed  by  Hall.” 

Choice  3:562  S  ’66  160w 
“This  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies 
on  pre-modern  Japanese  history  ever  written 
by  an  American  scholar.  .  .  .  Over  the  years 
[the  author]  has  written  many  specialized 
studies  of  the  evolution  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  in  Japan  before  the  Imperial 
Restoration  of  1868.  The  results  of  his  long 
and  patient  research  are  admirably  reflected  in 
this  volume.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:941  F  15  ’66  170w 


HALL,  JOHN  WHITNEY,  Twelve  doors  to 
Japan,  by  John  Whitney  Hall  and  Richard 
IC.  Beardsley;  with  chapters  by  Joseph  K. 
Yamagiwa  [and]  B.  James  George,  Jr.  649p 
pi  maps  $13.50  McGraw 
915.203  Japan  64-66015 

In  this  study  “the  sections  on  the  culture, 
history,  anthropology,  geography,  language,  art. 
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HALL,  J.  W. — Continued 

religion,  psychology,  education,  politics,  law  and 
economics  of  the  country  are  the  ’twelve  doors’ 
ot  the  title.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography, 
index. 


“The  authors  disavow  any  attempt  at  en¬ 
cyclopedic  coverage,  but  they  have  nevertheless 
given  us  a  book  to  which  we  can  all  turn  for  a 
succinct  introduction  to  a  very  wide  range  of 
topics.  The  teacher  of  a  general  course  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  at  last  has  a  volume  on 
Japan  to  which  to  send  his  students,  unless,  of 
course,  he  prefers  to  crib  his  lectures  from  it 
instead.  .  .  .  The  nonspecialist  .  .  .  should  be 
warned  that  the  compiler  of  the  index  has 
served  him  poorly.  .  .  .  Many  Japanese  words 
are  listed  (most  of  them  italicized,  some  not).’ 

R.  o.  Smith  ^nt|irop0|  6S :792  Je  ’66  350w 

“Both  Hall  and  Beardsley  are  well  acquainted 
with  Japan  as  specialists.  The  book  dissects 
Japan  with  the  insights  of  history  and  anthro¬ 
pology;  most  of  the  articles  edited  are  up-to- 
date  and  fairly  accurate.  There  are  some  errors 
in  the  introductory  notes ;  .  .  .  Hall  fails .  to 
mention  that  Japan's  rate  of  population  in¬ 
crease  has  been  slowing  down  for  the  past  eight 
years.  This  is  a  book  primarily  for  under¬ 
graduates  and  those  who  would  like  to  make  a 
trip  to  Japan  with  some  knowledge  of  this 
dynamic  country.  For  specialists,  this  book  has 
little  value.” 

Choice  2:881  F  ’66  llOw 

“This  volume  is  derived  from  an  introductory 
course  on  Japan  offered  for  many  years  to 
graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  Much  more  so  than  other  comparable 
works,  it  is  multi-disciplinary.  The  authors 
truly  succeed  in  presenting  a  basic  and  rounded 
view  of  the  content  of  Japanese  history  and 
culture.  .  .  .  The  net  product  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  conventional  textbook 
and  symposia  composed  of  disparate  essays. 
Maps  and  bibliographies  are  first-rate.  The 
illustrations  are  apt  but  technically  faulty.  For 
all  libraries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:1239  Mr  1  ’66  150w 

“Both  scholar  and  traveler  will  find  this  book 
on  Japan  valuable,  although  the  latter  should 
not  mistake  it  for  a  tourist  guide.  Information 
in  depth  is  offered  in  clear  workmanlike  prose.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p87  N  14  ’65  70w 


“The  chapters  on  cultural  anthropology,  per¬ 
sonality  psychology,  art,  history,  and  law  are 
especially  remarkable;  all  are  based  on  compre¬ 
hensive,  rigidly  conducted  research  interpreted 
with  a  deep,  intelligent,  and  always  sensitive 
and  perceptive  appreciation  of  the  land  and 
people  of  Japan.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  politics, 
economics,  and  geography  are  almost  as  well 
done.  ...  It  is  curious  that  the  only  really 
major  disappointments  come  in  those  chapters 
concerned  with  .  .  .  fields  in  which  East  Asian 
studies  in  general  and  Japanese  studies  in  par¬ 
ticular  have  had  their  longest  representation 
in  the  American  academic  community;  [the 
areas  of]  language,  literature,  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  education.  The  volume  itself 
as  a  specimen  of  bookmaking  is  extremely  dis¬ 
appointing.  .  .  .  The  format  is  ugly,  the  cover 
vulgar  and  inappropriate,  and  the  plates  which 
have  been  included  to  illustrate  the  text  are  far 
too  few  and  not  very  well  chosen.”  R.  A.  Mil- 

Yale  R  55:608  Je  ’66  2100w 


context  of  the  social  services,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  shelters  and  residential  homes  for 
unmarried  mothers.  .  .  .  The  authors  shrink 
from  none  of  the  criticisms  they  feel  bound  to 
make,  and  their  conclusions  are  depressing.  So 
far  as  the  moral  welfare  workers  go,  the  work 
generally  is  not  and  cannot  be  well  enough 
done,  for  reasons  that  are  no  fault  of  the 
workers.  .  .  .  On  the  residential  homes  the 
authors  [say]  so  long  as  the  authorities  do  not 
provide  such  homes  it  is  proper  that  the  Church 
should  continue  to  do  so.  though,  of  the  actual 
running  and  organization  they  have  many  use¬ 
ful  suggestions  to  make.” 

TLS  p434  My  27  ’65  450w 


HALL,  OAKLEY.  The  pleasure  garden.  377p 

$6.50  Viking 

66-21803 

Nine  years  after  the  death  of  Dick  Mack- 
lin,  the  Founder  of  the  Pleasure  Garden  ski 
resort  in  the  High  Sierras,  the  "group  who 
loved  and  hated  Macklin  are  still  haunted  by 
his  ghost  as  they  re-assemble  for  Christmas 
at  Dancer  Peak.  Isobel.  his  widow;  Dick.  Jr., 
his  son;  Easy  Clary,  the  .  .  .  king  of  the  ski 
bums;  John  Henry  .  .  .  folk-singer;  Tim 
Soderburg,  ace  ski  patrol:  Maeve,  the  Golden 
Girl — all  the  hopeful  .  .  .  moderns  are  still 
searching  for  their  individual  pleasure  garden. 
[During  the]  reunion  at  Dancer,  each  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ‘The '  Pleasure  Garden’  conies  to 
terms  with  himself.  No  longer  do  life’s  com¬ 
promises  appear  as  weakness.  They  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  reconciled,  emerging  as  reality.  False 
principles  are  brutally  ferreted- out.  fought  and 
faced.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  26:258  O  15  ’66  400w 
“[In  this  novel]  skiing  is  seen  as  a  style 
of  life  rather  than  just  a  sport.  It  is  clearly 
an  attempt  to  do  for  skiing  what  Hemingway 
tried  (and  likewise  failed  to  do)  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  bull-fighting.”  Daniel  Stem 
Book  Week  pl6  O  23  ’66  250w 
“[The  characters]  include  a  wide  range  of 
types,  representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
usual  population  of  a  ski  resort.  Some  of 
them  are  well  defined  and  fully  developed.  A 
special  effort  is  made  to  elaborate  the 
philosophic  goals  of  a  chosen  few.  The  con¬ 
clusion  completes  the  cycle  of  the  story  and 
appears  to  resolve  the  philosophic  problems. 
The  language  may  well  be  authentic,  but 
it  13  often  offensive.  The  author  knows  these 
people  and  their  way  of  life.  He  succeeds 
in  making  them  live,  but  they  do  not  glow.” 
Jarrold  Orne 

Library  J  91:3766  Ag  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  9  ’66  200w 
“[The  writer]  succeeds  in  conveying  the 
self-importance  of  each  of  his  many  characters, 
and  even  m  showing  the  importance,  most¬ 
ly  occassional,  they  have  for  one  another,  but 
he  does  not.  manage  to  make  even  one  of 
these  people  important  to  the  reader.  .  .  No 
love  was  ever  lost  in  this  crowd,  because  no 
love  was  ever  found  among  them.  [The  author] 
«a-3  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  provide 
T1,1!1  this  brightly  colored  illustration  of 
expanding  emptiness.” 

New  Yorker  42:244  O  8  ’66  210w 


HALL,  M.  PENELOPE.  The  church  in  social 
work;  a  study  of  moral  welfare  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Church  of  England,  by  M.  Penel¬ 
ope  Hall  and  Ismene  V.  Howes.  306p  $6.50 
Humanities  press 

261.8  Church  of  England.  Church  and  social 
problems  65-4701 

The  authors  “review  historically  and  evaluate 
the  moral  welfare  work  which  began  as  ‘an  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  from  a  life  of  sin  and  shame’ 
prostitutes  and  girls  drifting  into  prostitution, 
together  with  ‘betrayed  and  friendless’  girls 
regarded  as  outcasts  by  society.  The  emphasis 
shifted  in  time  from  ’rescue’  to  ‘prevention’  and 
reform,  and  now  concentrates  upon  casework 
and  residential  work  (homes  and  ‘shelters’)  with 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children.  The 
critical  present  issue  explored  is  the  place  of 
such  Church  work  in  a  ‘Welfare  state.’  ” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“An  able,  if  somewhat  pedestrian  study,  but 
not  a  priority  purchase  for  most  undergraduate 
libraries.” 

Choice  2:913  F  ’66  lOOw 
“The  authors  confine  themselves  to  the  work 
undertaken  by  moral  welfare  workers  in  the 


Hpraegerl,CHARD'  ZambIa-  357p  maps  S8.60 

968.9  Zambia — History  65-18325 

7£ecIrl  Rhodes  established  his  claim 
n  6  p?-1? b®zi  th0  British  protectorate 

Rhodesia  came  into  being.  There- 
ii?®  country  was  neglected  as  having 
unt4  international  mining  groups 
exploited  its  vast  copper  orebodies.  Mr  Hall 
describes  how  Zambia’s  mineral  resources  were 
«ii^hemaC4?ri  ln  fhe  political  development  of 
■nHVi^nrnc' [The]  story  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  and  how  its 
rights  were  finally  extinguished  is  related 
uruii®  ihei  various  Phases  of  colonial  rule.  .  ",  . 
J  The!  book  [also]  provides  a  .  .  study  of  the 

republic  s  economic  prospects  and  reveals  the 
philosophies  of  its  post-independence  leaders” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Lovell 

Am  Hist  R  72:257  O  ’66  360w 
.  Nn  this  book  the]  tale  of  the  annexation 
of  Barotseland  is  the  best  yet  written  [It] 
concludes  an  excellent  non-technieal  account 
of  the  discovery  of  Zambia’s  copper  ores  The 
story  of  recent  political  events  is  told'  with 
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verve  But  Hall  is  most  rewarding  and  reli¬ 
able  when  he  discusses  the  four-year  period 
that  culminated  in  1964  with  the  independence 
of  Zambia.  There  is  no  better  account  of  the 
burial  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  contains  too  many  misspellings  and  fac¬ 
tual  errors,  names  are  even  ineorrect  on  the 
maps,  and  the  bibliography  contains  wrongly 
cited  information.  The  index  is  bad.  .  .  .  But 
the  treatment  of  events  involving  Africans  at 
least,  underlines  the  grave  deficiencies  of  Gann, 
A  History  of  Northern  Rhodesia  IBRD  19661. 

.  .  .  This  book  deserves  to  be  on  the  shelves 
of  every  serious  library.” 

Choice  3:442  J1  ’66  230w 
“With  ‘the  splendid  advantage  of  hindsight' 
(his  own  phrase) ,  Richard  Hall  observes  that 
African  independence  was  assured  once  North¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  was  transferred  to  the  Colonial 
Office  from  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
in  1924.  As  a  veteran  supporter  of  African 
nationalism  (he  used  to  help  run  an  English 
tabloid  weekly  bought  mostly  by  Africans), 
Hall  has  fully  earned  his  right  to  this  advan¬ 
tage.  Hindsight  gives  Zambia  just  that  argu¬ 
mentative  drive  which  one  so  sorely  misses 
in  Lewis  Gann’s  monumental  History  of 
Northern  Rhodesia.  Here  at  last  is  a  candid, 
if  partisan,  history  of  the  BSA  Company  in 
that  country.”  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  70:976  D  17  '  66  3  60w 


HALL,  TREVOR  H.  New  light  on  old  ghosts. 
142p  pi  $6.75  Transatlantic 
133.1  Ghosts  66-31962 

An  investigation  of  “the  personalities  of 
some  of  the  principal  participants  in  various 
celebrated  mysteries  of  past  times,  such  as  the 
Epworth  poltergeist,  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  the 
Borley  Rectory  hauntings  and  the  D.  D.  Home 
levitation.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Trevor  Hall  is  a  surveyor  by  profession  and 
his  hobby  seems  to  be  surveying  the  field  of 
psychists.  He  sees  nothing  but  fraud,  trickery, 
and  gullibility  therein.  He  is  an  intelligent  and 
amusing  writer  but  he  will  never  be  awarded  a 
popularity  prize  by  the  majority  of  people  who 
enjoy  reading  books  on  this  subject.  They  re¬ 
sent  having  the  cold  light  of  reason  applied  to 
cherished  fantasies.  Recommended  for  large 
collections.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3963  S  1  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  a  trained  researcher  in  psychic 
matters,  holds  strong  views  on  the  nature  of 
evidence  and  is  aware  that  the  weakest  link  in 
any  out-of-the-common  narrative  is,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  witness,  the  man  who  was  there.  .  .  . 
His  findings  on  [the  D.  D.  Home  levitation] 
are  especially  impressive.  ...  In  brief,  this 
book  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  values  the 
truth,  and  hopefully  believes  that  it  may  be 
arrived  at  by  unprejudiced  investigation.” 

TLS  pl203  D  23  ’65  120w 


HALL,  WADE.  The  smiling  phoenix:  Southern 
humor  from  1865-1914  [engr.  prepared  by 
Franzee  Dolbeare].  375p  $8.50  Univ.  of  Fla. 

press 

817  American  wit  and  humor — History  and 
criticism  65-27281 

The  author  “has  made  a  representative  com¬ 
pilation  of  Southern  humor  from  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  to  1914,  classifying  the  material  chrono¬ 
logically,  by  social  groups,  and  by  humorous 
genres/’  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Hamlin  Hill 

Am  Lit  38:403  N  ’66  330w 
“[This]  is  a  well-researched  work,  resulting 
from  doctoral  investigation  .  .  .  which  includes 
just  enough  examples  of  humorous  Southern 
writing  to  make  such  a  scholarly  study  read¬ 
able.  It  is  also  a  book  which  truly  contributes 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  field  by  being  the 
first  published  deep  study  of  Southern  humor. 
.  .  .  Hall  is  conscious,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
the  tradition  of  Southern  humor  has  not  died 
out,  as  Faulkner’s  The  Reivers  [BRD  1962] 
testifies.  Recommended  for  all  libraries.”  R.  F. 
Cayton 

Library  J  91:2843  Je  1  ’66  250w 


“Mr.  [Halil  points  out  that  practically  all 
publishing  houses  were  in  the  North  and  most 
Southern  humor  was  written  for  the  Northern 
audience.  The  image  conveyed  consequently 
reflects  an  attempt  to  convince  the  North  that 
the  former  slaveholders  had  actually  been 
paternalistic  protectors,  that  the  South  was 
prepared  to  relinquish  the  Southern  way  and 
adopt  industrialization,  and  that  Negroes  were 
actually  Inferior  and  segregation  necessary. 


The  jokes,  being  topical,  are  ephemeral  and, 
for  today  s  reader,  not  amusing.  Still,  due  to 
the  extensive  use  of  anecdotes,  poems  and 
f°lk  tales,  _  the  book  offers  an  intimate,  if 
sketchy,  picture  of  Southern  thought  during 
the  period. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  17  ’66  160w 


■“*  ALL-QU >  OLGA.  From  colony  to  nation: 
with  Washington  and  his  army  in  the  War 
for  independence;  il.  by  Christine  Price.  242p 
maps  $4.25;  lib  bdg  $4.21  Dutton 


974.71  New  York  (City) — History — Juvenile 
literature.  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Washington,  George — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-7419 

“In  April  of  1776,  after  several  months  of 
gathering  forces  in  Boston,  General  George 
Washington  arrived  in  New  York  City  to  take 
personal  command  of  his  army.  .  .  .  Concen¬ 
trating  on  Washington’s  tactical  maneuvers  in 
and  around  the  city  of  old  New  York,  Mrs. 
Hall-Quest  here  completes  a  trio  of  books 
focusing  on  the  three  main  cities  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  activity — New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Although  the  story  is  familiar,  the  different 
approach  makes  it  a  useful  item  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  on  the  Revolution,  giving  the 
pre-teen  student  further  insight  into  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  task  which  confronted  early 
leaders.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 
80w 


“There  are  quotes  from  broadsides  and  con¬ 
temporary  accounts.  Well  written  and  with 
decorative  drawings  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter,  this  is  recommended  for  history  fans 
and  for  social  studies  reading.”  E.  M.  Port- 
teus 

Library  J  91:5251  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!6  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


“Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  city  in 
1764,  one  hundred  years  after  the  English  has 
wrested  it  from  the  Dutch  settlers,  the  book 
gives  a  detailed  and  fascinating  picture  of  the 
first  rumblings  of  conflict  and  their  effect  on 
the  city.  The  writing  is  lively  and  brisk.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:52  N  12  '66  lOOw  [YA] 


HALLAM,  H.  E.  Settlement  and  society;  a 
study  of  the  early  agrarian  history  of  South 
Lincolnshire.  277p  maps  $11.50  Cambridge 
942  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Agri¬ 
culture — Great  Britain — History  64-21550 

The  author  “is  now  a  Senior  Lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Western  Australia,  but  the  basis 
of  much  of  this  book  is  a  doctoral  thesis  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  University  of  Nottingham.  Its 
subject  is  the  reclamation  of  land  from  sea 
and  fen  which  was  carried  out  in  south  Lincoln¬ 
shire  between  the  time  of  Domesday  Book 
and  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century 
together  with  the  agrarian  and  social  changes 
which  accompanied  these  developments.”  (TLS) 
Appendix  contains  extracts  (in  Latin)  from 
selected  charters.  Index. 


“In  this  essentially  descriptive,  rather  than 
analytical,  work,  the  author  provides  massive 
documentation.  .  .  .  Making  full  use  of  mon¬ 
astic  chartularies,  manorial  extents,  chroni¬ 
cles,  and  a  variety  of  other  sources,  he  brings 
together  almost  all  the  available  information 
about  the  building  of  dikes  and  drains  that 
make  possible  the  extensive  reclamation  from 
fen  and  sea  of  these  years.  .  .  .  On  reclama¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted,  he  has  made  an  import¬ 
ant  contribution  to  knowledge.  .  .  .  For  an 
elaborate  topographical  study  such  as  this  the 
maps  are  curiously  inadequate.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  makes  no  concessions  to  the  lay  reader. 
.  .  .  [He]  is  at  home  with  charters,  but  not 
with  the  chroniclers.”  Richard  Vaughan 
Am  Hist  R  71:925  Ap  ’66  450w 
“This  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  lacks  the  art  of  clear  exposition  .  .  . 
and  demands  too  much  patience  of  the  reader, 
who  ...  is  involved  in  a  welter  of  detail  that 
must  be  almost  unintelligible  except  to 
[specialists],  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
Dr.  Hallam’s  general  conclusion  that  there  was 
a  large  increase  of  population  in  [South  Lin¬ 
colnshire].  .  .  .  But  he  often  fails  to  give  the 
evidence  which  would  make  it  possible  to  judge 
whether  the  ascertained  facts  really  justify 
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HALLAM,  H.  E. — Continued 
the  detailed  inferences  he  asks  us  to  accept  as 
probable— or  even  as  certain.  ...  In  spite  of 
all  its  defects,  however,  the  book  is  important, 
for  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  information 
which  serious — and  patient — students  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  will  find  indispensable.” 

TLS  p350  Ap  21  ’66  460w 


HALLE,  KAY,  comp.  In'epressible  Churchill. 
See  Churchill,  W. 


HALLE,  LOUIS  J.  The  society  of  man.  203p 
$4.95  Harper 

327  International  relations.  Political  science. 

Social  psychology  65-18935 

This  book,  based  upon  lectures  given  in  the 
Geneva  Institute  of  International  Studies,  "ex¬ 
plores  the  conflict  between  concept  and  reality 
in  international  politics  and  the  role  of  states¬ 
manship  in  mediating  between  them.”  (Sat  R) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  David  Bidney 

Arm  Am  Acad  366:149  J1  ’66  600w 


"[This  is]  not  so  good  a  book  as  Mr.  Halle 
has  shown  he  can  write.  ...  It  shows  Mr.  Halle 
moving  toward  a  kind  of  abstract  philosophical 
discourse  that  is  not  really  congenial  to  his 
talents.  The  first  three  chapters  of  this  new 
book  are  vintage  Halle.  Here  he  does  what  he 
is  best  at:  analyzing  the  inevitable  gap  between 
the  official  and  unofficial  visions  (and  versions) 
of  political  reality.  (The  half-dozen  pages  on 
the  origins  of  Point  Four  will  surely  be  an¬ 
thologized  for  many  years  to  come.)  No  other 
writer  on  public  affairs  is  so  sensitive  to  the 
duality  of  political  truth.”  Irving  Kristol 
Book  Week  p4  Ja  30  ’66  850w 


Choice  3:256  My  ’66  150w 


"The  subject  of  this  book  is  a  very  old 
problem,  the  connection  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  author  takes  a  fresh  look  at  it 
and  comes  out  with  some  searching,  lively,  and 
original  suggestions.  .  .  .  What  we  can  begin 
to  hope  for  now,  according  to  Dr  Halle,  is  for 
a  kind  of  statesmanship  which  will  mediate 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  with 
the  aim  of  making  our  ‘conceptual  world’  con¬ 
form  to  the  ‘existential  world.’.  .  .  Dr  Hal'le 
is  no  pessimist.  His  book  ends  with  the  bracing 
suggestion  that  the  ‘existential  world’  is  mov¬ 
ing  by  a  process  of  ‘evolution’  much  faster  than 
our  theories  are  being  modified,  and  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  living  under  a  universal 
system  which  no  theorist  foresees.”  Maurice 
Cranston 

Economist  26:79  F  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:1432  Mr  15  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

New  Repub  154:28  My  14  ’66  2250w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Strausz-PIupe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  10  ’66  700w 
“The  value  of  Halle’s  book,  standing  by  it¬ 
self,  cannot  be  definitively  appraised.  It  needs 
to  be  considered  together  with  his  earlier  book, 
Men  and  Nations  [BRD  1962],  in  which  he 
explored  more  thoroughly  his  underlying  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history.  His  case  for  a  rational  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  moribund  nation-state  will  not 
satisfy  the  methodical  political  scientist.  ...  It 
will  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  speculative 
thinker  who  craves  an  element  of  faith  in  his 
arsenal  of  ideas.  From  this  point  of  view 
Halle’s  latest  book  is  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  current  battle  between  optimists 
and  pessimists  in  the  study  of  international 
politics.”  A.  N.  Holcombe 

Sat  R  49:41  Ja  22  ’66  700w 


.The  publishers  of  this  book  assure  us  that 
it  is  one  of  ‘prophetic  illumination,  in  which 
the  great  issues  of  our  present  [sic]  acquire  a 
clarity  and  meaning  they  had  not  had  before’. 
The  prospective  reader  should  unbate  his 
breath;  for  in  fact  the  content  of  The  Society 
of  Man  is  as  jejune  as  its  title.  .  .  .  There 
are  very  few  statements  in  this  book,  apart 
from  unintelligible  or  tautological  specimens, 
which  invite  disagreement  and  it  is  clear  that 
Professor  Halle  has  transcended  the  limitations 
of  nationalism,  Marxism  and  every  other  cur¬ 
rent  ideology.  But  what  he  has  to  put  in  their 
place  is  not  altogether  clear.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  things  he  says  have  been  said  very  much 
more  effectively  by  other  people.” 

TLS  pl064  N  25  '65  440w 

Reviewed  by  B.  E.  Carter 

Va  Q  R  42:301  spring  ’66  650w 


HALLET,  JEAN-P1ERRE.  Congo  kitabu;  with 
the  editorial  collaboration  of  Alex  Pelle.  43 8p 
il  $7.95  Random  house 
916.75  Congo  (Leopoldville) — Description  and 
travel.  Africa,  East — Description  and  travel 

65-21250 

In  1948  the  author  “left  Belgium  to  serve 
as  an  agronomist  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Congo.  He  spent  10  years  in  the  service  and 
remained  in  Africa  until  after  the  Katanga  up¬ 
rising.  ...  In  those  10  years  Hallet  managed 
to  amass  a  wealth  of  anthropological  know¬ 
ledge,  and  brought  together  one  of  the  largest 
private  collections  of  African  artifacts  (now  at 
U.C.L.A.)”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  ’66  40w 
‘‘[This]  book  can  be  enjoyed  on  several  levels. 
The  first  and  primary  approach  is  simply  Hal- 
let’s  rich  narration  of  his  remarkable  adven¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  Secondarily,  you  may  read  ‘Congo 
Kitabu'  anticipating  that  many  of  your  pre¬ 
conceptions  will  be  expunged.  Through  the  au¬ 
thor’s  eyes  the  Congo  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tories  are  reduced  to  more  realistic  dimensions. 
.  .  .  Finally,  we  can  read  this  book  for  the 
sheer  exuberance  and  virility  of  its  leading 
character,  the  protagonist.  Hallet’s  combination 
of  intelligence,  bravery,  and  sympathetic  spirit 
is  an  uncommon  find.”  J.  L.  S. 

Best  Sell  26:44  My  1  ’66  350w 
"The  author’s  attitudes  are  rather  paternal¬ 
istic  but  the  book  is  probably  representative 
of  those  of  many  or  even  most  quondam  Bel¬ 
gian  colonial  officials.  There  are  numerous  pho¬ 
tographs  and  a  map,  some  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  All  in  all  the  book,  though  aimed  at 
a  popular  audience,  may  be  useful  as  supple¬ 
mentary  material  on  the  anthropology  of  the 
Congo  and  as  general  reading.” 

Choice  3:80  Mr  ’66  llOw 
“[This  is]  one  of  the  most  incredible  tales  that 
has  come  out  of  Africa.  .  .  .  [Hallet]  lost  his 
right  hand  dynamiting  fish  for  a  starving  native 
tribe,  ‘became’  a  pygmy  and  almost  lost  a  leg 
from  arrow  poisoning  and  a  pygmy  operation 
.  .  .  was  initiated  into  a  native  secret  society, 
killed  one  lion  with  a  spear  and  tamed  another, 
fought  a  leopard  by  climbing  on  its  back,  and 
met  defeat  only  at  the  hands  of  civil  bureauc¬ 
racy.  Readers  are  warned  not  to  start  this  book 
expecting  to  put  it  down  until  it  is  finished: 
neither  should  they  try  to  tell  a  friend  the  story. 
It  has  to  [be]  read  to  be  believed.”  M.  D. 
Herrick 

Library  J  90:4336  O  15  ’65  210w 
“[Hallet’s]  most  creditable  and  remarkable 
feat  ._  .  ._  was  to  organise  the  despised  forest 
pygmies  into  18  colonies  where  they  learned 
self-respect  and  practised  agriculture.  This 
enterprise,  widely  acclaimed,  was  apparently 
wrecked  by  administrative  jealousy  and  the 
deviousness  of  Little  Sisters.  In  1960  Hallet 
left .  with  13  tons  of  native  artifacts  to  es¬ 
tablish  Congoland  in  California.”  E.  S.  Turner 
New  Statesman  71:388  Mr  18  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 

Sat  R  48:47  O  2  ’65  30w 
TLS  p344  Ap  21  ’66  500w 


HALLETT,  ROBIN.  The  penetration  of  Africa: 
European  exploration  in  North  and  West 
Africa  to  1815.  458p  il  maps  $10.50  Praeger 

916  .  Africa,  North — Description  and  travel. 
Africa,  West — Description  and  travel 

(65-25279) 


-  A  ‘““I  •  LO-J  general  nisrory 

of  the  great  age  of  African  exploration  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century 
•  -  concentrates  on  North  and  West  Africa 

and  the  theme  of  the  Niger  River,  but  ranges 
ov,er  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  seeks  as  well  to 
set  African  events  within  the  larger  frame¬ 
work  of  European  expansion  as  a  whole  and 
the  forces  promoting  it.”  (Choice)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  Index. 


The  style  is  popular,  the  book  being  clearly 
designed  for  a  nonprofessional  audience. 

It  is  both  an  original  synthesis  and  a  new ‘con¬ 
tribution  based  in  part  on  new  research.  Hal- 
Iip  unearths,  for  example,  many  important  but 
half -forgotten  explorers  like  Paul  Isert,  u  j 
Seetzen,  and  Heinrich  Rontgen.  .  More 

1 7S81 1  s¥<;lf  booli  is*  dfvoted  to  the  period 
ipa  "-ior-n  ifA  touch  of  ^s  to  &lven  over  to 
the  work  of  the  African  Association.  .  .  The 
?a,ls  short  of  being  the  general  history 
of  African  exploration  implied  by  the  title  * 
Far  more  serious,  if  a  general  history  of  ‘ex- 
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ploration  was  intended,  are  Hallett’s  un- 
familiarity  with  the  wealth  of  French  Africanist 
research  and  a  marked  neglect  of  the  French 
explorers.  The  book  remains,  how'ever,  the 
most  authoritative  history  so  far  of  British 
exploration  in  North  and  West  Africa  up  to 
1815.”  P.  D.  Curtin  ' 

Am  Hist  R  71:1398  J1  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  van  den  Berghe 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:190  J1  ’66  410w 
Choice  3:351  Je  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:1889  Ap  1  ’66  160w 
"Since  the  main  theme,  of  Hallett’s  work  con¬ 
cerns  the  western  bulge  of  Africa,  I  find  it  a 
pity  that  it  has  been  presented  against  a  back¬ 
cloth  which  seeks  to  summarize  the  exploration 
of  all  Africa  through  all  the  centuries.  Hal- 
lett  has  exceptional  talent  as  a  writer,  and, 
had  he  worked  to  a  more  economical  plan,  he 
could  have  produced  a  book  which  would  have 
put,  say,  Alan  Moorehead’s  The  White  Nile 
[BRD  1961]  in  the  shade.  But,  as  he  admits  in 
his  Introduction,  one  line  of  inquiry  led  to 
another.  .  .  .  Hallett  has  told  his  Odyssey  with 
charm  and  learning,  but  at  the  expense  of  an 
evident  lack  of  proportion  which  spoils  what 
might  have  been  a  masterpiece.”  Roland  Oliver 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:30  My  26  ’66  850w 
TLS  p711  Ag  4  ’66  330w 

"The  editor  of  the  Records  of  the  African 
Association,  1788-1831  and  of  the  Landers’ 
Niger  Journal  IBRD  1965],  Mr.  Hallett  has 
traveled  the  archival  paths  and  recaptured  the 
contemporary  moods  of  eighteenth-century  ex¬ 
ploration.  His  own  African  experience  in  the 
Extra  Mural  Department  of  the  University  of 
Ibadan  has  been  brought  felicitously  to  bear, 
and  he  joins  the  growing  number  of  established 
scholars,  such  as  Page.  Hodgkin,  and  Kimble, 
whose  long  service  in  Africa  adds  insight  and 
sympathy  to  the  interpretation  of  historical 
fact.  .  .  .  [The  volume  has]  excellent  supporting 
apparatus.  The  twenty  plates  and  twelve  maps 
.  .  .  are  related  to  and  embellish  the  text;  even 
more  useful  is  a  chronological  listing  of  ‘the 
more  important  works  on  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  Africa  that  were  available  for  English 
readers  up  to  the  year  1815.’  Beyond  giving 
a  feel  for  the  growing  interest  in  Africa  around 
the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  list, 
when  combined  with  Hallett’s  other  careful 
references,  provides  a  detailed  guide  for  fur¬ 
ther  research.”  Prosser  Gifford 

Yale  R  55:589  Je  ’66  1750w 


HALL1DAY,  M.  A.  K.  The  linguistic  sciences 
and  language  teaching,  by  M.  A.  K.  Halliday, 
Angus  McIntosh  rand]  Peter  Strevens.  322p 
$6.75  Ind.  univ.  press 

407  Language  and  languages — Study  and 
teaching  65-21145 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:204  My  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  I.  A.  Richards 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Ap  14  ’66  ISOOw 

Reviewed  by  Ruth  Crymes 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:382  F  ’66  1150w 


HALLIDAY,  WILLIAM  R.  Depths  of  the 
earth:  caves  and  cavers  of  the  United  States. 
398n  il  maps  $7.50  Harper 

551.4  Caves  65-21001 

The  author  of  Adventure  Is  Underground 
(BRD  1960),  a  physician  who  is  also  director 
of  the  Western  Speleological  Survey,  tells  the 
story  of  the  exploration  of  caves  throughout 
the  country.  He  traces  the  developments 
from  the  pioneer  explorations  of  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  "aqualung  investigations  in  water-filled 
Florida  caves.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Readable,  informative,  lively,  [this  book] 
combines  techniques  of  caving,  dramatic  ex¬ 
ploits  of  cave  men.  old  and  new.  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  wide  variety  of  caves  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  well-known  Mammoth 
and  Carlsbad  caves  to  the  small  ones  with 
special  features.  It  .  .  .  stresses  the  relation 
of  cave  exploration  to  sciences  (especially 
archaeology,  palaeontology,  and  biology).  The 
last  chapter  meant  for  the  reader  who  wants 
to  become  a  ‘caver,’  is  full  of  sound  advice 
on  safety  measures.”  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:586  O  ’66  150w  [YA] 

"[A]  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  The  author  is 
an  expert  caver  and  careful  researcher  into 


the  problem  of  separating  fact  from  legend. 
.  .  .  Recommended  for  ail  public  libraries.” 
W.  C.  Allen 

Library  J  91:1235  Mr  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:4368  S  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 


HALLIWELL,  LESLIE.  The  filmgoer’s  com¬ 
panion;  with  a  foreword  by  Alfred  Hitch¬ 
cock.  468p  $7.50  Hill  &  Wang 
791.43  Moving  pictures — Dictionaries.  Mov¬ 
ing  pictures, — Biography  66-15893 

An  “encyclopedia  of  over  3,000  entries  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  covering  stars, 
character  actors,  producers,  directors,  compos¬ 
ers,  writers,  and  camexamen,  each  with  a  .  .  . 
biographical  note  and  a  .  .  .  selected  list  of 
principal  credits.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Halliwell’s  emphasis  [in  this  book)  is  def¬ 
initely  on  people  in  the  film  profession,  not 
film  titles.  .  .  .  Despite  admitted  incompre¬ 
hensiveness,  libraries  will  find  in  this  identifica¬ 
tion  tool  a  valuable  asset  to  their  reference 
collection,  especially  now  that  cinema  interest 
and  scholarship  is  maturing.” 

Choice  3:290  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“This  little  one-volume  encyclopedia  will  prove 
useful  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  its  more  than 
3000  entries.  .  .  .  While  it  is  to  some  extent 
international,  British  and  American  film-mak¬ 
ing  is  emphasized.  Indeed,  British  aspects  may 
seem  to  Americans  to  be  over- emphasized.  It  is 
quite  up-to-date  and  includes  some  titles  pro¬ 
mised  for  1966  release.  .  .  .  It  is  sometimes 
rather  opinionated  for  an  encyclopedia,  but  the 
compiler  is  adept  in  characterizing  a  person  or 
film  in  a  few  words.  It  has  been  compiled  with 
care  but  is  not  free  from  error.  Recommended 
for  libi’aries  until  a  bigger  and  better  ency¬ 
clopedia  comes  along.”  G.  D.  McDonald 
Library  J  91:1441  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  50w 


HAL.MOS,  PAUL.  The  faith  of  the  counsellor’s; 
a  study  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  social 
case  work  and  psychotherapy.  220p  $6  Schoc- 
ken 

157  Counseling.  Psychotherapy  66-11015 
“The  role  of  love  in  therapy  ...  is  discussed 
at  length  here.  Also  treated  are  the  ‘fictions’ 
of  non-directiveness  and  applying  science,  the 
‘mirage  of  results,’  and  Western  morals.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  ’66  50w 
“This  is  a  deep,  complex  survey  of  current  the¬ 
ory  pertaining  to  the  helping  professions, 
firmly  rooted  in  a  psychoanalytic  core.  Paul 
Halmos,  a  social  psychologist,  writes  with  a 
scholarly  intensity  reminiscent  of  Philip  Rieff. 
Although  British,  he  draws  upon  much  that  is 
American.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of  and  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  Freudian  tradition  are 
evident  in  those  readings  he  cites,  and  his 
presentation  is  stimulating,  if  not  always  con¬ 
clusive.  Recommended  for  scholars  in  the 
helping  professions  and  behavioral  sciences.” 
Marjorie  Greenfield 

Library  J  91:1234  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
“The  gist  of  [the]  argument  is  that  the  coun¬ 
sellors  are  serving  an  extremely  important  role. 

.  .  .  [They]  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
scientists  manipulating  human  minds  .  .  .  with 
complete  detatchment  from  the  moral  values 
of  the  system  in  which  both  counsellor  and 
patient  are  embedded.  But,  in  fact,  .  .  .  [the 
counsellor’s]  ‘detached  advice’  is  impregnated 
with  moral  principles  and  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  his  medical  armoury  is  that  old- 
fashioned  Christian  notion  called  Love.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halmos’s  analysis  is  correct,  and  he  is 
very  persuasive,  then  one  important  conclusion 
is  that  the  counsellors,  as  a  collectivity,  have 
become  a  major  fountainhead  for  the  moral 
values  of  contempoi’ary  society.  .  .  .  [He]  ends 
his  book  with  a  warning  that  ...  it  would 
be  quite  disastrous  if  the  counsellors  were  to 
evade  their  responsibility  (as  some  would  like 
to  do)  by  substituting  for  faith  in  the  power 
of  love  the  crudely  behaviourist  belief  that 
human  beings  are  indistinguishable  from  ma¬ 
chines.”  Edmund  Leach 

New  Statesman  70:890  D  3  ’65  390w 


HALPER,  ALBERT.  The  fourth  horseman 
of  Miami  Beach:  a  novel.  336p  $4.95  Norton 


“Leo  Roth,  a  man  in  his  early  fifties,  has 
gone  [to  Miami]  in  anger.  By  day  he  is  a 
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HALPER,  ALBERT — Continued 
vacationer,  enjoying:  the  easy  camaraderie  of 
the  Horsemen,  three  retired  men  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  good  food, .  good  drink, 
and  women.  But  at  night  Leo  is  a  hunter 
pursuing  his  cousin,  a  compulsive  gambler  who 
has  stolen  money  from  his  firm.  Leo  s  hunt 
for  the  thief  soon  becomes  something  else: 
a  search  for  his  own  lost  youth,  a  quest  for 
a  meaningful  romance.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


'66  46 Ow 

’66  140w 
This  is 


"After  nine  novels  and  one  editing  job 
concerning  various  locales,  you  could  expect  a 
competent  and  professional  piece  of  writing 
from  Mr.  Halper  concerning  Miami  Beach. 
That’s  what  you  get — a  competent  and  pro¬ 
fessional  job.  If  you  expect  any  other  benefits 
to  accrue,  don’t.  For  this  ambitious  search 
into  the  tragedies  of  old  age  doesn't  get  off 
the  ground.  You’ll  learn  more  about  the  topic 
from  reading  Eliot’s  short  poem  ‘Gerontion.’ 

J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:259  O  15 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Thompson 
Library  J  91:4136  S  15 

"[The  author]  likes  people.  _ 

qualification  more  prized  in  airline  hostesses 
and  Fuller  Brushmen  than  in  novelists  these 
days,  which  makes  [him]  quite  a  rare  bird. 
Especially  since  the  cabana  kibitzers  in  [this 
book]  are  not  too  easy  to  like.  .  .  .  [They] 
make  up  a  desperately  lonely  crowd  whom 
the  author  understands  and  pities.”  Martin 
Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  2  ’66  180w 
"[This]  sombre  tale  of  frightened  middle-aged 
people  takes  a  nightmarish  tone  from  its 
background.  ...  In  groups  [the]  characters 
have  substance.  Three  or  more  of  any  of  these 
people  are  better  than  one,  because  together 
their  voices  set  up  a  chorus  that  offers  some 
diversion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Halper’s  extraordinarily 
realistic  and  convincing  writing  would  be 
powerful  if  even  one  of  his  characters  had  a 
touch  of  spirit,  but  in  their  moments  of  solitude 
these  men  are  revealed  as  empty,  pathetic,  and 
dulled  with  calculation.” 

New  Yorker  42:223  O  1  ’66  240w 


HALPERiN,  ERNST.  Nationalism  and  com¬ 
munism  in  Chile.  267p  $7.50  Mass.  inst.  of 
technology 

320.983  Chile — Politics  and  government — 
1920-.  Communism — Chile.  Nationalism 

65-21569 

The  author  is  a  research  associate  in  com¬ 
munist  affairs  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Center  for  International  Studies. 
He  offers  an  “assessment  of  the  crucial  interac¬ 
tion  among  the  three  leftist  parties  of  [Chile] 
as  well  as  an  appraisal  of  the  pivotal  1964 
presidential  contest.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix  discusses  the  ultraleft.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"The  book  is  well  written  and  cogently 
reasoned.  Halperin  makes  extensive  use  of 
Russian  and  Chinese  line  Communist  publica¬ 
tions,  frequently  allowing  the  documents  to 
speak  for  themselves.  This  book  may  well  be 
the  most  sophisticated  English-language  treat¬ 
ment  of  Communism  in  a  Latin  American 
country.”  F.  B.  Pike 

Am  Hist  R  71:1108  Ap  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Alexander 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:228  Mr  ’66  550w 


A  well  written  and  researched-in-depth 
study.  .  .  .  ITalperin’s  description  and  analysis 
of  the  Communist  record  during  the  recent, 
and  for  Chile  probably  the  most  crucial,  presi¬ 
dential  election  campaign  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  perceptive  scholarly  journalism.  Beyond  com¬ 
munist  politics  the  book  is  also  extremely  help¬ 
ful  in  providing  the  uninitiated  with  capsule 
histories  of  other  socialist,  and  nationalistic 
parties,  thus  succeeding  to  give  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  full  Chilean  political  spectrum 
.  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:163  Ap  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  D.  D.  Ranstead 

Commonweal  84:181  Ap  29  ’66  1200w 
“It  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  ...  to  disco ve 
that  Halperin  .  .  .  opens  up  for  the  Englisl 
reading  public  some  previously  obscured  vistas 
.  .  .  Halperin  is  one  of  the  few  Latin  American 
ists  astute  and  honest  enough  to  concede  tha 
the  area  s  Russian-oriented  Communist  partie 
are  not  very  revolutionary.  .  .  .  The  curiou 
thing  is  that  Halperin,  aware  as  he  is  of  th 
history  of  ideological  honky-tonking  of  th 
Socialists,  should  take  their  present  stance 


seriously.  .  .  .  While  he  does  not  venture  to 
predict  what  [the  Christian  Democrats']  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  to  be,  he  does  shed  some  light 
on  their  rise.”  D.  W.  Bray 

Nation  201:450  D  6  ’65  900w 


HALPERIN,  MORTON  H.  China  and  the 
bomb,  written  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  int.  affairs  and  the  East  Asian 
res.  center,  Harvard  university.  166p  $4.95 

Praeger 

327.51  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Foreign  relations.  Atomic  war¬ 
fare  65-15646 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Rosenau 

Am  Poi  Sci  R  59:1010  D  ’65  800w 
Reviewed  by  Shen-Yu  Dai 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:192  Mr  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  I.  Coffey 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:35  My  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Neville  Brown 

New  Statesman  71:92  Ja  21  '66  70w 


HALPERIN,  MORiON  H.  Communist  China 
and  arms  control  [by]  Morton  H.  Halperin 
land]  Dwight  H.  Perkins  [written  under  the 
auspices  of  the  East  Asian  res.  center  and 
the  Center  for  in-t.  affairs.  Harvard  univer¬ 
sity],  191p  $7.50  Praeger 

327.51  Disarmament.  China  (People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  1949-  ) — Foreign  relations 

65-9024 

“This  study  prepared  jointly  by  a  political 
scientist  and  an  economist,  both  of  Harvard, 
was  submitted  as  a  report  to  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  ...  [It  re¬ 
lies]  on  discussions  and  findings  at  a  10-day 
conference  of  arms  control  and  Chinese  affairs 
specialists  held  in  mid-1964.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


"China’s  foreign  policy  and  the  effect  thereon 
of  economics  and  domestic  and  international 
politics  are  well  analyzed.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  also  given  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  as  to  conventional  armies.  The 
various  chapters  are  simply,  clearly,  and  well 
written  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
these  subjects.”  A.  E.  Kane 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:175  My  ’66  550w 
“The  book  was  completed  after  the  second 
Peking  nuclear  explosion.  For  the  present  it 
stands  alone  as  an  authoritative  summary  of 
the  best  thinking  on  this  topic.  Implicit  in  the 
study  is  an  informed  estimate  of  Peking’s  gen¬ 
eral  posture  in  relation  to  Russia  and  the  U.S. 
By  their  nature,  the  findings  add  up  to  an  ed¬ 
ucated  guess.  But  the  education  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  language  of  the  report,  while 
winning  no  prizes  for  elegance,  is  mercifully 
straightforward  and  uncomplicated.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  indispensable  for  all  who  are  involved 
in  contemporary  Asian  affairs.” 

Choice  3:256  My  ’66  180w 


HALPERN,  A.  M.,  ed.  Policies  toward  China: 
views  from  six  continents;  pub.  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  foreign  relations.  (Council  on  for. 
relations.  The  U.S.  and  China  in  world  af¬ 
fairs)  52$p  $9.95:  pa  $3.95  McGraw 


327.51  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Foreign  relations  65-24892 

.  "This  is  a  collection  of  viewpoints  concern - 
lry?  the  relationship  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  with  other,  essentially  non-Communist 
countries  in  the  world,  as  seen  by  nationals 
of  these  lands.  .  .  .  The  major  issues  are  local 
problems,  the  U.S. — Chinese  relationship  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  positions  of  others,  ideological 
and  practical  considerations.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  90w 
“Each  of  the  seventeen  chapters  characterizes 
the  relationship  of  a  different  country  or  area 
with  Communist  China,  the  phases  of  its  his¬ 
torical  development,  the  principal  issues,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  otherwise,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  The  result  is  well  organized  and  ex¬ 
tremely  informative.  .  .  .  [Thel  volume  con¬ 
tains  useful  reference  matter.  [It]  could  not 
appear  at  a  more  appropriate  moment,  nor 
make  a  more  solid  and  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion.”  J.  F.  Fairbank 

Am  Hist  R  72:135  O  ’66  230w 
Choice  3:718  O  ’66  120w 
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Reviewed  by  K.  S.  Latourette 

Christian  Century  83:586  My  4  '66  260w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  12  ’66 

330w 


Reviewed  by  George  Feifer 

Harper  233:93  A g  ’66  320w 


“The  content  of  the  book  is  too  varied  to  be 
treated  in  general  terms.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  good  enough  book  to  warrant  purchase  by 
large  public  and  most  of  the  academic  (college 
and  secondary)  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  91:262  Ja  15  ’66  180w 


“These  studies  have  been  expertly  edited  by 
A.  M.  Halpern,  whose  introduction  for  this 
book  and  concluding  chapter  sometimes  offer 
unexpected  insights  into  the  motivations  con¬ 
trolling  the  attitude  of  various  nations  toward 
the  China  problem.  .  .  .  Dr.  Halpern  starts 
from  two  questionable  premises.  The  first  is 
that  the  recognition  of  Peking  was  a  relatively 
simple  question  for  other  Communist  states. 
.  .  .  [The  second]  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
other  nations  are  as  distressed  as  the  U.S. 
about  how  to  deal  with  Taiwan  should  Peking 
join  the  United  Nations.  While  the  various 
contributors  show  a  tactful  regard  for  Amer¬ 
ican  sensibilities,  none  gives  Taiwan  more  than 
passing  attention.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  the  various 
studies  present  rich  and  varied  background 
material  for  the  crucial  decisions  that  await  us 
in  the  Far  East.”  W.  J.  Thorbecke 
Sat  R  49:38  Mr  26  ’66  1200w 


HALSBAND,  ROBERT,  ed.  The  complete  let¬ 
ters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  v  1. 
See  Montagu.  M.  W. 


HAMBIDGE,  GOVE,  ed.  Dynamics  of  develop¬ 
ment:  an  international  development  reader: 
foreword  by  Teodoro  Moscoso;  in  trod,  by  Paul 
G.  Hoffman.  401p  $7.50:  pa  $2.95  Praeger 
309.2  Economic  conditions.  Economic  assist¬ 
ance.  Technical  assistance  64-16678 

"The  editor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  for  International  Development  and  a 
former  editor  of  its  International  Development 
Review,  has  collected  44  of  its  articles.  They 
are  .  .  .  arranged  under  11  topics  such  as  ‘Pri¬ 
vate  and  Public  Investment,’  ‘Manpower,’  ‘Edu¬ 
cation  and  Culture,’  and  ‘Agriculture  and  In¬ 
dustry.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“No  one  is  likely  to  be  very  thrilled  with  the 
contents  of  this  book.  In  fact,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  what  justifies  editing  a  book  com¬ 
posed  of  articles  from  only  one  journal  in  a 
field  to  which  so  many  are  contributing.  To 
judge  from  this  sample  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Review  has  not  cornered  the  market 
on  high  quality  papers  in  its  area.  For  anthro¬ 
pologists  the  articles  of  principal  interest  will 
include  the  tidy  analysis  of  a  successful  chicken 
farming  program  among  the  Tarascans  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Smith  and  a  very  brief  discussion  of 
'What  Underdeveloped  Countries  Do  Not  Want 
by  Edward  T.  Hall.”  Charles  Erasmus 

Am  Anthropol  67:1614  D  ’65  280w 
“[The  topics]  alone  indicate  great  variety, 
and  diversity  is  even  greater  when  one  remem¬ 
bers  that  professors,  diplomats,  bankers,  eco¬ 
nomic  consultants,  clinical  pathologists,  anthro¬ 
pologists.  political  scientists,  plant  _  breeders, 
agronomists,  and  so  forth  made  contributions  of 
1  to  8  pages,  and  have  presented  us  with  every¬ 
thing  from  sweeping  considerations  of  the 
underdeveloped  half  of  mankind  to  case  studies 
of  one  small  village.  Naturally  there  are  some 
contradictions,  but  on  the  other  hand,  just  this 
dissimilarity  will  make  at  least  some  articles 
appealing  to  some  readers.  Its  nontechnical  ap¬ 
proach  makes  this  suitable  for  any  college- 
educated  reader.  Recommended  for  academic 
and  larger  public  libraries.”  H.  H.  Bernt 
Library  J  89:3027  Ag  ’64  160w 


HAMBURGER,  JOSEPH.  Intellectuals  in  poj- 
itics;  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  philosophic 
radicals.  308p  $7.50  Yale  univ.  press 
320.942  Mill.  John  Stuart.  Political  science 
—History  65-22320 

“For  most  people.  Philosophic  Radicalism 
means  the  thought  of  Bentham,  and  James 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  political  theory  rooted 
in  the  eighteenth  century  but  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  group  which  .  .  .  called  themselves  the 
Philosophic  Radicals  came  to  prominence  after 
Bentham’s  death,  and  consisted  .  .  .  also  of 


minor  politicians  like  Sir  William  Molesworth 
.  .  .  journalists  like  Albany  Fonblanque,  and 
administrators  like  Joseph  Parkes  and  Chad¬ 
wick.  .  .  .  [The  author]  delves  into  the  articles 
in  the  weeklies  and  the  reviews,  uses  much  of 
their  correspondence,  and  leaves  their  main 
theoretical  works  for  the  most  part  on  one 
side.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Gertrude  Himmelfarb 

Am  Hist  R  71:1344  Jl  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  B.  J.  Silberdick 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:695  S  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Friedrich 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:175  Jl  ’66  430w 
“As  in  his  earlier  work,  James  Mill  and  the 
Art  of  Revolution  [BRD  1964],  Hamburger  pro¬ 
vides  a  significant  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  both  Radical  doctrine  and  the 
political  history  of  the  period.  .  .  .  The  book, 
written  in  a  clear  and  readable  style,  is  of 
particular  interest  to  students  of  intellectual 
history  and  the  development  of  political  parties 
but  is  also  suitable  for  undergraduate  courses 
in  modern  England.” 

Choice  3:356  Je  ’66  230w 
“This  is  a  reliable,  though  not  brilliant,  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  ‘philosophic 
radicals.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamburger  recounts,  with  a 
good  sense  of  the  relatedness  of  events  and 
with  a  wealth  of  documentation,  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  group’s  influence  in  Parliament. 

.  .  .  This  study  will  be  of  interest  to  informed 
general  readers  and  to  political  scientists.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  90:4350  O  15  '65  130w 
Reviewed  by  David  Owen 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:307  Je  ’66  190w 
“Mr.  Hamburger’s  book  is  more  concerned 
with  the  rise  and  decline  of  [the  Philosophic 
Radicals]  than  with  the  broader  movement  of 
ideas.  .  .  .  [His]  sub-title  suggests  we  are 
going  to  be  given  (what  is  certainly  needed)  a 
study  of  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Mill’s  experiences 
as  journalist  of  the  group  in  the  dozen  years 
of  Whig  rule  upon  his  later  and  more  famous 
political  writings.  In  fact,  [this  book]  .  .  .  makes 
the  briefest  mention  of  the  Political  Economy, 
ignores  the  essay  On  Liberty  and  brushes  into 
a  footnote  the  Considerations  on  Representative 
Government.  .  .  .  The  [Reform]  Act  of  1832  did 
much  to  shape  the  pattern  of  politics  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamburger  gives  the 
bulk  of  his  book  to  what  he  calls  the  group’s 
strategy  without  discussing  the  Act  in  detail.” 
TLS  pl20  F  17  ’66  850w 
“Mr.  Hamburger’s  book  is  a  meticulous  piece 
of  research,  based  upon  extensive  investigation 
in  public  and  private  archives  and  in  the 
periodical  press.  His  main  contribution  is 
probably  the  precision  with  which  he  has  chart¬ 
ed  the  evolution  of  Philosophic  Radical  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  various  phases  of  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  existence.  He  has  also  carefully  anal¬ 
yzed  the  way  in  which  their  doctrine  gave  them 
a  false  image  of  the  political  situation  and  so 
contributed  to  their  downfall.”  A.  D.  Culler 
Yale  R  55:436  Mr  ’66  800w 


HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER.  The  papers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Harold  C.  Syrett,  ed: 
Jacob  E.  Cooke,  associate  ed.  v8-9  626:599p 
ea  $12.50;  to  sub  $10  Columbia  univ.  press 
B  or  92  U.S. — History — Revolution — Sources 

(61-15593) 

“The  period  covered  [v8,  February  1791-July 
1791,  v9,  August  1791-December  1791]  repre¬ 
sents  the  high  point  of  Hamilton’s  influence, 
when  he  set  the  directions  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  contributed  to  the  development 
of  a  Federal  administrative  system,  and  aided 
untowardly  in  defining  the  separation  of 
powers.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 
For  volumes  one  to  seven  see  BRD  1962-1964. 


“These  volumes  continue,  the  careful  scholar¬ 
ship  that  distinguished  the  earlier  volumes. 
No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  in  ferreting 
out  the  writings  of  Hamilton.  Thorough  (but 
not  unnecessary)  annotation,  cross  references, 
and  evaluation  of  sources  greatly  enhance  this 
work.  Only  routine  Treasury  documents  (e.g. 
warrants,  bank  notes,  interest  certificates,  etc.) 
are  not  included.  Letters  known  to  exist  but 
not  found  are  calendared.  Of  particular  value 
for  the  period  is  the  inclusion  of  important 
letters  to  Hamilton  (either  in  full  or  in  editors’ 
summaries) .” 

Choice  3:359  Je  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Ferguson 

J  Am  Hist  53:353  S  ’66  750w 
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HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  '65  50w 
“The  new  volumes  of  the  Hamilton  papers 
show  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  discussing  the  highest  points  of  constitu¬ 
tional  interpretation  with  great  semantic  acute¬ 
ness  for  the  benefit  of  President  Washington 
— and  the  discomfiture  of  Secretary  Jefferson. 
.  .  .  All  Hamilton’s  energy,  acuteness,  ambition, 
political  limitations,  are  here.  The  editing  is 
up  to  the  highest  American  standards,  but 
Alexander  Fraser  cannot  have  been  a  ‘Scottish 
nobleman’  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Scottish  peers,  unlike  Irish  peers, 
were  ineligible.  The  political  status  of  Neu- 
chatel  is  concealed  under  the  misleading  title 
‘canton’  and  did  Hamilton  know  that  his  al¬ 
lusion  to  French  banks  was  misleading?” 

TLS  p320  Ap  14  ’66  350w 
Va  Q  R  42:cvi  summer  ’66  150w 


HAMILTON,  B.  L.  ST  JOHN.  Problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  an  emergent  nation;  a  case 
study  of  Jamaica.  218p  $12.50  Praeger 

354.7292  Jamaica — Officials  and  employees. 
Civil  service — Jamaica  64-25595 

“A  case  study  in  the  history,  scope,  and 
variation  in  the  techniques  of  administration 
and  administrative  institutions  in  the  context 
of  economic  underdevelopment.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“The  methodology  of  the  study  as  well  as 
the  findings  have  some  (though  not  as  much 
as  claimed)  validity  for  other  nations  now 
passing  through  initial  phases  of  concerted 
economic  development  after  prior  periods  of 
colonial  economic  experience.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  study  on  a  topic  for  which  extensive 
material  is  sparse.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 

graduate  collections.” 

Choice  3:59  Mr  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  study  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
civil  service,  and  many  of  the  problems  it 
discusses,  such  as  the  relationship  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  government,  political  influ¬ 
ence,  control  of  civil  service,  and  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  in  general,  occur  everywhere.  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
est  in  this  work  will  be  limited  to  specialists 
in  public  administration.”  H.  H.  Bernt 
Library  J  90:2545  Je  1  ’65  170w 


list;  and  the  themes  are  as  important  as 
some  of  the  more  nearly  standard  television 
commercials.  ’ ' 

Choice  3:306  Je  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:69  Je,  11  ’66  60w 


HAMILTON,  W.  B.,  ed.  A  decade  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  1955-1964,  ed.  by  W.  B.  Hamilton, 
Kenneth  Robinson,  and  C.  D.  W.  Goodwin. 
567p  $12.50  Duke  univ.  press 
909.82  Commonwealth  of  Nations  65-28466 
“This  volume  is  the  product  of  a  conference 
held  in  1964  and  jointly  arranged  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Commonwealth  Studies  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  and  the  Duke  University  Com¬ 
monwealth-Studies  Cefiter.  Twenty-five  .  .  . 
contributors — British,  American,  Indian,  Cana¬ 
dian,  Nigerian  and  Pakistani — examine  social, 
political  ani  economic  events  during  10  eventful 
years  of  the  Commonwealth’s  history.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  papers]  published  here  are  the  work  of 
distinguished  scholars  in  Commonwealth  studies 
who  examine  not  merely  the  historical  events  of 
nine  crucial  years,  but  analyze  developments 
and  make  comparisons.  The  result  is  a  vivid 
volume  which  shows  British  legacies  still  operat¬ 
ing,  but  being  altered  in  the  new  environment 
of  developing  nations.  .  .  .  Despite  their  com¬ 
plicated  subject  matter,  these  essays  are  clear 
and  well  written  and  should  interest  the  under¬ 
graduate  as  well  as  the  specialist.” 

Choice  3:557  S  ’66  140w 

“At  the  end  of  the  decade  surveyed  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  seemed  to  have  survived  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  and  to  have  taken  on  a  new  lease  of 
life  with  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth 
Secretariat.  Now  this  pattern  has  been  altered 
by  the  Rhodesian  situation  and  once  again  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
all  its  seemingly  disparate  elements  is  threat¬ 
ened.  This  authoritative,  well-documented  sur¬ 
vey  including  an  interesting  chapter  on  ‘The 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth’  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  .  .  .  colleges  and  universities  and 
large  public  libraries.  Smaller,  more  general  col¬ 
lections  will  probably  be  content  with  J.  D.  B. 
Miller’s  The  Commonwealth  in  the  World  [BRD 
I960].”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:1908  Ap  1  ’66  230w 


HAMILTON,  FRANKLIN.  The  Crusades,;  il. 
by  Judith  Ann  Lawrence.  320p  maps  $4.50 
Dial  press 

909.07  Crusades — Juvenile  literature 

65-23968 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see,  BRD  1965. 


Horn  Bk  42:70  F  ’66  210w 
“In  a  text  enlivened  by  vigorous  black-and- 
white  illustrations,  the  author  presents  the 
tangled  and  often  confusing  persons  and  events 
of  all  seven  Crusades  in  a  smooth  yet  lively 
and  logical  narrative.  Maps  and  an  excellent 
index  add  to  the,  book’s  usefulness  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  tool,  but  tlie  style  and  format  make  it 
an  attractive  book  for  pleasure  reading,  also. 
.  .  .  Slightly  easier  to  read  than  the  recent 
The  Story  of  the  Crusades  by  Duggan  [BRD 
1964],  The  Story  of  the  Crusades  by  Treece 
[BRD  19S3],  .  .  .  and  the  ‘Horizon  Book,’  The 
Crusades  .  .  .  this,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
people  involved,  will  complement  the  other 
titles  and  lead  to  more  serious  and  mature 
books.”  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  91:2218  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


HAMILTON,  HORACE.  Before  dark.  82p  $3.75 
Rutgers  univ.  press 

811  65-23232 

“This  is  the  third  volume  of  Horace  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  poems  and  his  first  since  .  .  .  The  Dry 
Scratch  of  Laurel  [BRD  1954].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Many  of  the  poems  appeared  previously 
in  various  periodicals. 


‘If  Hamilton  is  ever  to  achieve  the  status 
of  a  minor  American  poet,  he  will  have  to  do 
it  with  some  other  volume.  Lyric  poetry  should 
astonish  us  with  its  music,  its  imagery  or  its 
themes.  Ideally  it  should  do  all  three.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  while  a  few  of  the  poems  in  Before 
Dark  approximate  these  requirements,  most  of 
them  do  not.  Rather,  they  are  as  musical  as 
mush;  the  imagery  is  as  exciting  as  a  grocery 


HAMILTON,  WILLIAM,  jt.  auth.  Radical 
theology  and  the  death  of  God.  See  Altizer, 
T.  J.  J. 


HAMM,  CHARLES  E  A  chronology  of  the 
works  of  Guillaume  Dufay;  based  on  a  study 
of  mensural  practice.  192p  $6  Princeton  univ. 
press 

781.9  Dufay,  Guillaume.  Musical  notation 

63-9992 

The  author’s  “method  in  constructing  this 
.  .  .  chronology  of  Guillaume  Dufay’s  music 
has  been  to  group  together  compositions  that 
use  similar  mensural  practices;  he  then  arrives 
at  an  approximate  time  span  for  each  group  by 
comparative  study  of  the  mensurations  involved, 
or  on  the  basis  of  dates  assignable  through 
other  evidence  to  individual  compositions.”  (Mus 
Q)  He  “has  arranged  the  Dufay  works,  includ- 
mg'  several  dubious  works,  into  nine  often  over- 
groups,  as  follows:  Group  1,  ca.  1415- 
1423;  Group  2.  1423-1429;  Group  3.  1426-1431; 
Group  4  1426-1433;  Group  5,  1433-1435;  Group  6, 
1 433-144o :  Group  7,  1433-ca.  1455;  Group  8, 

143o-ca.  1460;  Group  9,  ca.  1454-1474.  .  .  This 

book  is  a  revised  version  of  the  author’s  I960 
doctoral  dissertation.”  (Music  Lib  Assn  Notes) 
Bibliography. 

.  “The  chronological  ordering  of  Dufay’s  works 
il  nSt  really  the  main  subject  here.  Instead, 
the  book  is  a  detailed -excursion  into  the  realm 
of  white  mensural  notation  and  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
position  of  the  author’s  thesis  that  works  from 
the  period  of  Dutay  and  his  immediate  followers 
can  be  arranged  and  dated  with  some  precision 
by  reference  to  the  mensural  practice  peculiar 
to  the  composer  and  his  time.  .  .  .  The  ulti¬ 
mate  chrono.ogy  set  up  by  Mr.  Hamm  contains 

admeit«hat  1Sv,,1i?Tm°r  start’inf-  as  he  himself 
admits.  .  .  But  this  very  fact,  this  conformity 
to  known  data,  indicates  the  value  of  such  a 
study  as  a  tool  for  dating  compositions 
One  disturbing  aspect.  ...  as  the  author 
himself  is  quick  to  ooint  out,  is  that  the  entire 
premise  is  based  upon  manuscripts  not  written 
by  the  composer.  .  .  .  This  weakness  can  he 
circumvented  to  some  degree  by  a  comparison 
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of  the  notation  of  each  piece  as  it  is  preserved 
in  various  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Regrettably,  ty¬ 
pographical  errors  are  found  in  this  book  with 
some  frequency. ”  James  Smart 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1023  Mr  '66 
950w  • 

“Surely  this  work  will  be  basic  to  Dufay 
studies  for  years  to  come,  and  rightly  so,  for 
the  author’s  command  of  his  subject  is  ex¬ 
tremely  impressive.  .  .  .  [His  work]  sets  the 
stage  for  the  next  logical  step  in  Dufay  studies, 
a  full-scale  critical  study  of  the  music.  .  .  . 
LHowever  the]  nine-fold  division  seems,  overly 
complex,  and  obscures  the  fact  that  Dufay’s 
music  can,  perhaps  more  meaningfully,  be 
divided  into  three  larger  groups.  .  .  .  The  wider 
time  spans  of  the  later  groups  plus  the  fact  that 
they  overlap  so  much  blur  the  focus  of  the 
book.  .  .  .  Many  of  [the]  most  stimulating  and 
original  arguments  are  hampered  by  [a]  lack 
of  clear  organization.  ...  In  short,  Hamm’s 
book  appears  to  be  a  Ph.D  dissertation  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  original  form.  Most  of  its  short¬ 
comings  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  author 
set  aside  his  manuscript  for  awhile  before 
revising  it  with  a  highly  critical  eye.”  H.  M. 
Brown 

Mus  Q  51:709  O  ’65  1750w 


HAMM,  HARRY.  China:  empire  of  the  700 
million:  tr.  by  Victor  Andersen.  310p  il  $5.95 
Doubleday 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  )  66-16327 

The  first  part  “is  allotted  to  travelogue 
and  to  brief  assessment  of  underlying  social 
and  economic  problems:  population,  economic 
planning,  trade  with  the  West,  and  education. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  .  .  .  probes  both 
domestic  and  international  policies:  political 
leadership,  the  doctrinal  and  organizational 
bases  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party’s  control 
system,  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  the  theory 
of  ‘intermediate  zones’  in  world  politics,  and 
Peking’s  relations  with  the  Western  powers.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 
Originally  published  1965  entitled  Das  Reich 
der  700  Millionen. 


Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Steele 

Book  Week  p5  J1  17  ’66  370w 

“Hamm  visited  the  usual  tourist  centers  open 
to  foreign  visitors;  he  was  also  permitted  to 
see  Mao  Tse-tung’s  birthplace  in  Hunan,  Shen¬ 
yang  in  Manchuria,  and  Huhehot  in  Inner  Mon¬ 
golia.  Unfortunately,  his  accounts  of  these  re¬ 
mote  but  strategic  places,  including  a  number 
of  communes,  are  too  brief  to  be  of  real  value 
to  advanced  students  of  Chinese  affairs.  .  .  . 
His  accounts  of  life  in  China  do  not  compare 
in  depth  and  in  perception  with  those  in  Lisa 
Hobbs’  I  Saw  Red  China  IBRD  1966],  but  Hamm 
uses  his  experiences  in  China  effectively  to 
make  the  plea  that  the  West  should  accord  the 
Chinese  ‘a  place  in  the  community  of  peoples. 
.  .  .’  Authentic  and  well  chosen  pictures.  .  .  . 
Readable  translation.” 

Choice  3:940  D  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  John  Hughes,  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  6  66 

320w 

“[The  author,  a]  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Frankfurt, 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  a  general  report 
to  the  Western  world  on  the  nature  and 
implications  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  An 
active  political  journalist,  author  of  an  earlier 
book  on  ‘Albania.  China’s  Beachhead  in  Europe 
[BRD  1963],  Mr.  Hamm  has  done  .much 
homework  and  quarried  diligently  while  in 
China  on  two  trips  in  1964.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamm’s 
agenda  is  overly  ambitious:  his  exposition, 
somewhat  breathless,  uncritical  and  imprecise. 
But  his  political  reporting  sense  is  shrewd: 
and  his  German-based  appraisal  of  the  probable 
dimensions  of  Chinese  power  may  help  to 
explain  European  distrust  of  American  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  China.”  H.  L.  Boorman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  31  ’66  370w 
New  Yorker  42:223  S  10  ’66  190w 


HAMMER,  ELLEN.  Vietnam;  yesterday  and 
today.  282p  il  $3.95  Holt 
959.7  Viet  Nam  65-26445 

In  order  to  clarify  the  present  situation  .in 
Viet  Nam  the  author  “traces  Vietnamese  his¬ 
tory  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Vietnamese  proclaimed  their  independence  from 
China.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Those  who  are  looking  for  the  basic  intro¬ 
ductory  book  on  Vietnam  need  search  no 


longer.  [This  volume]  Alls  the  gap  admirably. 

.  .  .  [The]  book  is  a  crisply  written,  cool  in¬ 
terpretation  which  displays  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  totality  of  Vietnam,  over  its 
long  history  as  well  as  in  today’s  headlines. 

.  .  .  I  regret  Miss  Hammer’s  misjudgment  of 
some  aspects  of  United  States  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  .  .  .  Yet  I  am  impressed  with  [her] 

balanced  and  compassionate  treatment  of 
[the]  tragic  and  controversial  [Ngo  Dinb 
Diem].  .  .  .  Miss  Hammer  balances  her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  South  Vietnam  with  an  account 
of  the  development  of  Communist  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  Her  sympathies  are  not  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  or  its  apparatus,  the  Viet  Cong, 
in  the  South.  But  she  does  give  relatively  ob¬ 
jective  treatment  to  internal  and  diplomatic 
affairs  in  the  North.”  K.  T.  Young 
Sat  R  49:33  J1  16  ’66  950w 
“[This]  is  certainly  not  the  concise  and  ob¬ 
jective  statement  of  the  Vietnamese  problem 
which  is  needed.  .  .  .  [The  author]  fails 

to  state  clearly  what  many  regard  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  Vietnamese  history.  This  is 
that  from  the  tenth  century  .  .  .  the  Viet¬ 
namese  were  pressing  southwards,  dispossess¬ 
ing,  conquering,  assimilating  and  sometimes 
exterminating  their  neighbours  in  the  narrow 
coastal  plain.  .  .  .  Secondly,  that  the  Viet¬ 
namese  in  the  south,  less  densely  packed  than 
in  the  north  and  their  character  somewhat 
softened  by  mixture  with  other  races,  de¬ 
veloped  an  antipathy  of  their  own  for  their 
pushing  northern  kinsmen.  .  .  .  Tension  be¬ 
tween  north  and  south  in  Vietnam  was  partly 
masked  in  the  common  Vietnamese  national¬ 
ist  struggle  against  the  French,  but  this  too 
came  into  the  open  after  the  Geneva  settle¬ 
ment  of  1954.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  Ellen  Hammer 
shows  herself  to  be  one  of  Diem’s  supporters. 
She  underestimates  the  evils  of  his  rule,  .  .  . 
and .  makes  the  unfamiliar  claim  that  it  ‘finally 
evolved  into  a  coherent  nationalist  regime’. 
This  is  carrying  simplification  altogether  too 
far.” 


TLS  p754  A g  25  ’66  800w 


HAMMETT,  DASH1ELL.  The  big  knockover; 
selected  stories  and  short  novels  of  Dashiell 
Hammett:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Lillian 
Heilman.  355p  $5.95  Random  house 

66-18326 

This  collection  includes  The  gutting  of  Couf- 
fignal;  Fly  paper;  The  scorched  face:  This 
king  business;  The  Gatewood  caper;  Dead 
yellow  women;  Corkscrew:  The  big  knockover: 
$106,000  blood  money;  and  the  unfinished  novel, 
Tulin.  Most  of  the  stories  appeared  originally  in 
Black  Mask  magazine  between  1924  and  1929. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:137  J1  ’66  750w 
Best  Sell  26:135  J1  1  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  pl4  Ag  28  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:115  S  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3238  Je  15  ’66  160w 
“Hammett  shared  with  Twain,  and  perhaps 
derived  from  him,  a  narrative  style  based  on 
the  most  American  of  all  forms  of  humor: 
understatement.  .  .  .  Since  he  conceives  of 
murder  and  mayhem  as  proper  subjects  for  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  humor,  Hammett’s  stories  never  be¬ 
come  gruesome  even  though  the  situations  are 
inherently  gruesome.  .  .  .  Upon  inspection 

Hammett's  style  is  the  opposite  of  terse.  His 
settings  are  exotic,  and  his  inclination  as  a 
plotter  is  toward  the  more  intricate  and  in¬ 
clusive.  .  .  .  Eventually  this  man  who  deplored 
violence  must  have  developed  a  deep  ambi¬ 
valence  toward  writing  about  it.  .  .  .  He  tried 
‘to  start  a  new  literary  life’  with  Tulip,  Hell- 
man  writes  in  the  introduction.  But  the  novel 
is  sad  and  truncated.  ...  I  think  Hammett  js 
due  for  a  renaissance  and  I  hope  The  Big 
Knockover  hastens  it.”  F.  H.  Gardner 
Nation  203:454  O  31  ’66  2200w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Phelps 

Nat  R  18:941  S  20  ’66  700w 
“It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  Dashiell  Hammett  to  the  American  detective 
story  for,  I  believe,  to  American  literature). 
.  .  .  Now  we  have  a  generous  volume  of 
close  to  200.000  words  which  contains  nine  of 
the  twenty-six  stories,  long  and  short,  about 
the  Continental  Op  .  .  .  plus  two  never-before- 
publisbed  items:  the  fragment  (18,000  words) 
that  remains  of  his  never-completed  ‘straight’ 
novel  ‘Tulin.’  which  even  in  this  form  is 
richly  rewarding,  especially  for  its  unexpected 
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HAMMETT,  DASH  I  ELL — Continued 
autobiographical  quality;  and  an  introduction 
by  Heilman  which  ...  is  simply  and  literally 
a  memoir — and  a  beautiful  one,  illuminating 
and  touching.  It  is  a  pity  that  this,  automati¬ 
cally  one  of  the  year’s  major  books  in  or  out 
of  this  field,  is  defaced  by  one  of  those 
wholly  mendacious  blurbs:  ‘None  of  these 
selections  has  ever  appeared  in  hardcover  book 
form  before.’  As  a  matter  of  simple  bib¬ 
liographical  fact,  at  least  four  of  the  nine 
stories  (43  per  cent  of  the  wordage)  have 
appeared  in  hardcovers  in  America;  and  if  you 
add  English  publications  .  .  .”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  26  ’66  420w 


‘‘The  Op  is  a  hardheaded  realist  wrapped 
around  a  tender-souled  idealist.  The  stories 
are  short-order  caldrons  of  corruption,  duplicity, 
violence  and  cynicism,  but  somehow,  not  far 
from  the  surface,  the  scent  of  a  once  and 
future  paradise  comes  through,  where  tough¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  lie  down  unshamedly  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  The  stories  are  full  of  fascinating 
females,  most  of  them  mixtures  of  sugar  and 
cyanide.  .  .  .  The  collection  is  uneven,  but  the 
amazing  and  wonderfully  American  thing  is 
that  pulp  fiction  .  .  .  can  be  so  brilliantly 
conceived  and  beautifully  welded.  There  are 
at  least  two  Hammettian  masterpieces — ‘Dead 
Yellow  Women,’  a  labyrinthine,  humorous, 
careening  Chinese-box  construction  of  shocks 
and  surprises,  and  ‘The  Big  Knockover,’  in 
Which  Hammett’s  penchant  for  the  supersonic 
triplecross  reaches  almost  epic  proportions." 

Newsweek  68:93  &  93A  J1  25  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  ’66  30w 


HAMMOND,  GUYTON  B.  Man  in  estrange¬ 
ment;  a  comparison  of  the  thought  of  Paul 
Tillich  and  Erich  Fromm.  194p  $5  Vanderbilt 
univ.  press 

128  Tillich,  Paul.  Fromm,  Erich.  Social 
psychology  65-18546 

‘‘Hammond  traces  the  development  of  the 
philosophical  concept  of  alienation  from  Hegel 
to  the  various  forms  it  took  in  Feuerbach, 
Marx,  Freud,  and  a  number  of  the  modern 
existentialists.  He  attempts  to  give,  meaning  to 
the  concept  in  terms  of  its  contemporary 
usage,  especially  as  it  is  employed  within  the 
disciplines  of  psychology,  sociology,  theology, 
and  philosophy.  The  thought  of  Erich  Fromm 
and  Paul  Tillich  is  analyzed  to  fulfill  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intentions.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


‘‘The  author  discovers  the  primary  differ¬ 
ences  between  a  theological  and  a  non-theolog- 
ical  conception  of  man.  The  book’s  value  lies 
in  Hammond's  interpretation  of  Tillich.  He 
believes  that  the  concept  of  ‘being’  is  best 
characterized  by  the  dynamic  notion  of  life 
rather  than  by  static  conceptions.  Traditional 
Tillichian  categories,  creativity,  self-transcend¬ 
ence.  the  fall,  now  receive  decisively  different 
meanings.” 

Choice  3:668  O  ’66  150w 

Christian  Century  82:1237  O  6  ’65  30w 


“[The  author  brings]  Tillich’s  theology  into 
dialogue  with  the  ‘philosophical  psychology’  of 
Erich  Fromm,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  concept  of  estrangement.  .  .  .  Hammond’s 
interpretation  of  Tillich  .  .  .  enables  us  to 
‘elevate’  our  ordinary  knowledge  of  [estrange¬ 
ment],  This  extra  information,  according  to 
Hammond’s  interpretation  of  Tillich,  comes 
from  revelation.  .  .  .  His  discussions  of  Tillich’s 
concepts  are  enlightening.  .  .  .  However  on 
the  matter  of  his  main  thesis.  Hammond  is 
plainly  mistaken.  [He]  claims  that,  in  Tillich’s 
view,  philosophical  ideas  can  be  ‘elevated’  or 
criticized  on  theological  grounds.  .  .  .  [But] 
Professor  Tillich  is  abundantly  clear;  revela¬ 
tion  is  not  information,  and  theology  is  not 
philosophy.  .  .  .  Hammond’s  interpretation 

must  therefore  be  wrong.”  Clark  Kuoheman 
J  Religion  46:314  Ap  ’66  1250w 


HAMMOND,  MAC.  The  horse  opera,  and  other 
poems.  85p  $4  Ohio  state  univ.  press 

811  The  West — Poetry  66-10716 

Many  of  these  poems  by  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  have  been  published 
previously. 


“The  most  successful  poems  here  draw  an 
effective  relationship  between  the  past  and  the 


present.  The  best  pieces  are  distinguished  by 
direct  imagery  and  modern  idiom,  but  the 
less  striking  poems  are  marred  by  the  predilec¬ 
tions  and  manneristies  of  academic  verse.  The 
title  poem  is  one  of  the  former.  Hammond 
treats  the  heroic  types  of  men  found  in  the 
Old  American  West  as  seen  in  the  context  of 
the  20th  century.  His  response  to  the  shifting 
values  of  American  society  is  vivid  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  unmarred  by  sentimentality  or  self  pity. 
.  .  .  The  less  effective  poems  in  the  volume 
share  .  .  .  the  critical  subjectivity  of  much 
contemporary  academic  poetry.” 

Choice  3:638  O  r66  130w 


“For  all  Professor  Hammond’s  talent,  this  is 
a  serving  of  the  usual.  ‘Darwiniana,’  in  which 
monkeys  ‘Talked  and  walked  together  and 
were  men,’  suggests  ‘the  sonnets  of  Auden. 
What’s  done  is  Donne  in  ‘Atlantis  III’.  .  .  . 
Iowa-born,  Hammond  convinces  in  midwest 
poems.  .  .  .  Here  myth  is  kindled  by  poetry. 
For  academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  Ray 
Smith 

Library  J  91:4960  O  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Freeman 

Poetry  109:194  D  ’66  330w 


“[The  author]  is  the  kind  of  poet  who,  given 
‘roost’,  has  no  hesitation  in  supplying  ‘Proust’ 
for  rhyme — a  procedure  that  makes  for  liveli¬ 
ness  at  some  cost.  Indeed  in  many  of  his  poems, 
like  ‘Catching  a  Crab’,  there  is  a  certain  rift 
between  the  saying  and  what  is  said.” 

TLS  p744  Ag  18  '66  160w 


HAMMOND,  ROLT.  Dictionary  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering.  253p  il  $10  Philosophical  lib. 

624.03  Civil  engineering — Dictionaries 

65-1665 

“Short  definitions  of  about  4,000  terms,  in¬ 
cluding  some  from  mining,  electrical,  industrial 
and  other  fields  of  engineering  where  they 
may  occur  in  relation  to  construction,  sanitary, 
and  hydraulic  engineering.”  (Choice) 


‘  Chambers’  New  Technical  Dictionary  con¬ 
tains  about  half  the  terms  [in  this  book]  and 
some  which  one  expects  but  fails  to  find  here; 
the  definitions  in  this  work  are  usually  more 
detailed  and  precise.  Minor  flaws  are  the 
occasional  British  tone,  of  the  definitions,  and 
some  lack  of  cross-references  from  general  to 
specific  terms.  The  book  is  convenient  for  the 
nonspecialist  in  gaining  quick  comprehension 
of  civil  engineering  journal  articles,  and  would 
seem  a  good  supplement  to  Urquhart’s  Civil 
Engineering  Handbook  for  student  use.” 
Choice  3:496  S  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Robin  LeSheur 

Library  J  90:1107  Mr  1  ’65  60w 


HAMMOND,  ROLT.  The  making  of  a  ship. 
159p  il  $3.75  Abelard- Schuman 


623.82  Shipbuilding — Juvenile  literature 
This  book  covers  “such  subjects  as  interior 
and  exterior  design,  the  constant  compromise 
necessary  between  comfort,  safety  and  cost, 
modern  methods  of  ship  construction,  marine 
power  plants,  how  a  ship  is  launched  and  a 
description  of  some  of  the  special  purpose  ships 
that  have  evolved  to  meet  the  diverse  require¬ 
ments  of  ocean  transport.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author,  a  marine  engineer,  expertly 
moves  the  young  reader  to  a  vivid  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  complexities  in¬ 
volved  m  the  building  of  a  ship.  The  layman 
usually  sees  only  the  boats  contours  and  com¬ 
forts.  This  interesting  account  reveals  the  new 
world  of  design  and  fabrication  of  these  tre¬ 
mendous  vessels  .  .  The  educational  impact 
2  i  ^  jS  review  of  a  major  industry  would  be 
helped  consideraby  with  a  glossary  and  addi¬ 
tional  explanatory  diagrams.  The  average  read¬ 
er  will  find  much  of  this  materia]  quite  new 
Recommended  for  the  older  reader.”  Oscar 
Wright 

Library  J  91:4350  S  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
“This  book,  for  all  its  pedestrian  style,  con¬ 
tains a  quantity  of  densely  packed  information 
for  the  reader  seriously  interested  in  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering.  Pho¬ 
tographs  and  schematic  drawings  illustrate  the 
text..  Not  a  book  for  the  casual  reader  but  if 
one  is  interested  in  the  engineering  side,  it  can 
be  recommended.”  J.  M.  Connole 

120w Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2’  p25  My  8  ’66 
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HAMNER,  EARL.  You  can’t  get  there  from 
here,  by  Earl  Hamner,  Jr.  242p  $4.95  Random 
house 

65-11287 

“Sixteen-year-old  Wes  Scott  spends  a  long 
day  searching  through  New  York-  City  for  his 
father,  who  nas  just  been  fired  for  drinking. 
As  he  traces  his  father’s  movements,  he  meets 
some  odd  characters  and  some  friends  of  his 
father.  These  encounters  trigger  flashbacks 
which  give  us  the  full  story  of  Wes  and  Joe, 
Wes  with  his  mixture  of  naivetd  and.  innocence, 
Joe  with  his  pride,  sensitivity,  and  search  for 
‘Shy  Beaver’  where  all  is  love  and  kindness.” 
(Horn  Bk) 


“This  is  gentle,  sentimental,  wispy,  and  very 
pleasant  reading.  It’s  more  for  the  girls  than 
the  boys  and  not  for  all  girls  either;  but  those 
who  do  like  it  will  like  it  very  much.”  M.  C. 
Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  41:517  O  ’65  90w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  90:2870  Je  15  ’65  150w 
Library  J  90:3817  S  15  ’65  60w  [YA] 
“The  Manhattan  through  which  young  Wes 
hunts  for  his  father  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  Virginia  the  author  described  so 
well  in  ‘Spencer’s  Mountain’  IBRD  1962],  For 
the  most  part,  it’s  real  Oz  country,  inhabited 
by  charming  characters  including  a  crusty  Irish 
bartender,  a  rich  lady  who  drives  to  Doctors’ 
Hospital  m  a  hansom  cab,  a  little  old  shoplifter 
with  occult  imaginings,  and  other  eccentrics. 
This  is  the  New  York  that  Robert  Nathan  in¬ 
vented,  and  if  you  can  take  your  mind  off  the 
smog  and  the  uproar  of  the  city  long  enough 
to  believe  in  Wes’s  innocence  and  his  father’s 
saintliness,  it’s  not  a  bad  place  to  visit.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  20  ’65  180w 


HAMORI,  LASZL6.  Adventure  In  Bangkok;  tr. 
from  the  Swedish  by  Annabella  MacMillan; 
il.  b.y  Robert  Frankenberg.  188p  $3.50  Har- 
court 

66-11201 

“A  14-year-old  Swedish  boy,  Jan.  and  his 
Thai  friend,  Snit  .  .  .  discover  the  real  villain 
behind  the  troubles  encountered  by  the  men 
who  are  digging  artesian  wells  for  the  World 
Health  Organization,  but  they  cannot  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  a  young  German  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  drilling.”  (Book  Week)  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  Sweden  as  Aventyr  I  Bangkok. 
“Grades  six  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:100  Je  1  ’66  90w 


“[This]  is  a  well- constructed  and  reasonably 
exciting  spy  story.  While  full  of  interesting 
local  color  ...  it  is  far  less  absorbing  than 
[Hamori’s]  Flight  to  the  Promised  Land  [BRD 
1964].  .  .  .  There  is  a  happy  outcome,  but  one 
feels  it  is  pretty  fortuitous.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p34  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  5  66 
150w 


Horn  Bk  42:438  Ag  ’66  180w 

“Certain  aspects  of  the  plot  seem  improbable. 
.  .  .  The  writing  is  stiff,  but  this  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  translation.  It  is  the  author’s  well- 
defined  picture  of  modern  Thailand  with  its 
friendly  people  that  gives  this  book  a  value 
that  most  mysteries  do  not  have.’’  C.  A.  Gal- 
lant 

Library  J  91:2706  My  15  '66  120w 


“[This  book]  lacks  the  sharpness  of  language 
that  made  [the  author’s]  ‘Dangerous  Journey’ 
[BRD  1962]  a  hit.  .  .  .  What  is  lacking  is  the 
picture  of  the,  poor  of  Thailand  which  would 
make  the  success  of  the  mission  vital  to  prog¬ 
ress  and  involve  the  reader's  passionate  con¬ 
cern  with  the  outcome.”  D.  M.  Broderick 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  ’66  90w 


“Under  the  good  stories  that  he  tells,  L&szld 
HcLmori  always  has  a  serious  purpose  and  does 
justice  to  it.  .  .  .  The  mystery  is  solved  largely 
by  a  Swedish  boy  and  his  friend,  a  young 
Thailander:  much  helped  by  the  latter’s  dog, 
who  ‘isn’t  good  enough  to  have  a  name  of  his 
own’,  and  so  is  simply  called  Dog.  A  complex 
background  situation  and  much  information 
about  Thailand  itself  are  carried  lightly  by 
a  well-told  story.” 

TLS  pl069  N  24  ’66  120w 


HAMPSCH,  GEORGE  H.  The  theory  of  com¬ 
munism;  an  introduction.  245p  $3.75  Philo¬ 
sophical  lib. 

335.4  Communism  64-21471 

This  work,  by  an  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  John  Carroll  University,  is  “pre¬ 
sented  as  an  objective  study  of  the  theory 
of  communism.  It  is  intended  primarily  for 
those  readers  of  college  caliber  who  have  only 
a  popular  notion  of  the  theoretical  tenets  of 
communism,  and  who  wish  to  secure  a  deeper, 
more  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject.” 
(Foreword)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


'The  author  holds  that  Leninism  and  con¬ 
temporary  Soviet  ideology  are  basically  Marx¬ 
ian.  Within  the  Communist  camp  theoretical  dif¬ 
ferences  tend  to  be  minimized.  .  .  .  Khrushchev 
.  .  .  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Bukharin 
and  others  .  .  .  had  all,  just  as  they  claimed, 
‘creatively  advanced’  Marxist  theory.  This 
somewhat  uncritical  ‘tolerance’  toward  so 
many  diverse  claims  has  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
sult  that  basic  differences  between  socialist 
and  Communist  thought  .  .  .  are  rather 

blurred  over,  and  is  also  responsible  for  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  author  encounters 
in  his  exposition  of  Communist  theory.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  its  merits,  including  wide  research 
and  an  objective  approach,  the  work  appears 
to  be  uneven  and  its  structure  too  reveals 
shortcomings.  .  .  .  [It]  must  clearly  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  good  deal  of  caution.”  A  D. 
Low 

Social  Studies  57:38  Ja  ’66  350w 
“The  publishers  claim  that  Professor 
Hampsch  .  .  .  ‘objectively  analyses  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Communist 
theory’.  Describe  them  [he]  certainly  does,  in 
a  lifeless  and  pedestrian  manner.  .  .  .  Seri¬ 
ous  analysis  ...  is  almost  entirely  lacking. 
.  .  .  The  whole  approach  is  based  on  the  naive 
idea  that  there  has  been  a  straightforward 
‘creative’  evolution  of  Marxism  from  Marx  him¬ 
self  to  Khrushchev.  .  .  .  Incredible  that  this 
would-be  learned  work  on  the  theory  of  com¬ 
munism  should  have  nothing  to  say  about 
Bernstein,  Kautsky,  Hilferding,  Rosa  Luxem¬ 
burg,  Luk&cs  or  Gramsci.  Even  more  incredi¬ 
ble  that  the  use  of  ‘Bukharin,  Stalin.  Vyshin¬ 
sky,  etc.’  as  documentary  sources  should  be 
explicity  justified  on  the  grounds  that  these 
authors  .  .  .  are  in  a  proper  context  .  .  . 
Qualified  interpreters  of  Marxist  theory’.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  has  the  crippling  disadvantage  of 
extreme  dullness.” 

TLS  plll9  D  9  ’65  380w 


HAMPSHIRE,  STUART.  Freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  112p  $3.95  Harper 
123  Free  will  and  determinism  65-14682 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:217  My  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Iris  Murdock 

Encounter  27:46  J1  ’66  3650w 
Reviewed  by  Gilbert  Ryle 

New  Statesman  71:52  Ja  14  ’66  900w 
TLS  p494  Je  2  ’66  2400w 


HAN,  SUYIN,  A  mortal  flow'er;  China,  auto¬ 
biography,  history.  412p  il  $6.95  Putnam 
B  or  92  China — Plistory  66-20297 

This  second  installment  of  the  author’s  biog¬ 
raphy  covers  the  years  1928  to  1938.  It  describes 
how,  as  “an  offspring  of  a  ‘mixed’  marriage, 
the  author  became  more  aware  of  being  a 
‘Eurasian.’  and  acquired  a  kind  of  ‘neither 
group  likes  us’  feeling  as  she  grew  older.  Her 
determination  to  study  medicine  led  her  to 
Yen  Ching  University,  to  Brussels,  and  later  to 
London.  Gradually  her  feeling  of  being  Chinese 
took  root.”  (Library  J)  The  historical  portion 
discusses  the  split  between  the  Kuomintang 
and  the  Communists,  and  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  China. 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  26:265  O  15  ’66  700w 
“The  autobiography  gives  us  the  most  vivid 
perception  of  life.  China  pervades  the  narrative, 
sometimes  most  poignantly  when  it  is  not  even 
the  subject  of  the  discourse.  .  .  .  Miss  Han’s 
history,  as  distinct  from  her  autobiography,  is 
presented  in  great  impersonal  hunks  which  do 
not  seem  to  come  from  within  her  and  are 
given  no  authoritative  basis  from  without.  .  .  . 
A  great  deal  of  the  political  or  historical  part 
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HAN,  SUYIN — Continued 

of  her  narrative  is  based  on  hindsight.  .  .  . 
But  the  book  is  fascinating  even  in  its  pre¬ 
judices  and  dislikes.  ...  If  this  writer  seems 
a  little  more  of  a  spitfire  than  usual,  there  are 
many  reasons.  Her  own  story  is  vitality  .  itself, 
and  .  .  .  holds  us  intent  from  beginning  to 
end.”  Vincent  Sheean 

Book  Week  plO  N  13  ’66  950w 


Reviewed  by  John  Hughes  „  „  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  6 
ISOw 


’66 


‘‘Compared  to  the  first  installment.  The  Crip¬ 
pled  Tree  [BRD  1965,  this  book]  is  still  more 
‘political’  than  biographical.  ...  In  between 
describing  her  personal  experiences,  a  great 
deal  of  political  observation  is  inserted,  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  order,  sometimes  out  of  place. 
Her  favorable  commentaries  about  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Chu  Teh  and  Chou  En-lai  are  often  de¬ 
served;  her  harsh  criticisms  of  Chiang'  Kai- 
shek  are  not  always  fair.  Her  readers  and 
admirers  would  have  been  better  served  had 
the  author  stuck  to  her  knitting-biography, 
with  occasional  diversion  into  contemporary 
politics,  instead  of  the  other  way  around.  For 
very  special  collections  and  to  those  who  own 
The  Crippled  Tree.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  91:5384  N  1  ’66  21 Ow 


“To  a  certain  extent  it  is  necessary  for  [Han 
Suyin]  to  paint  in  broad  strokes,  and  her  gen¬ 
eral  line  is  unexceptionable.  But  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  China  today  is  full  of  complica¬ 
tions  and  her  explanations  do  not  give  us  much 
help  in  unravelling  them.  Some  of  her  sim¬ 
plifications  are  idiosyncratic  and  rather  charm¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  author’s  description  of  the  split 
in  the  Popular  Front  around  the  time  of  Chiang 
K’ai-shek’s  massacre  of  the  communists  is  so 
inaccurate  as  to  be  almost  useless.  .  .  .  Her 
book  is  shot  through  with  the  belief  that  China 
was  in  an  intolerable  situation  but  that  her 
sufferings  are  almost  all  over.  The  basic  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  found  and  now  only  a  few  minor 
adjustments  are  necessary.  There  is  clearly 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  view,  but  her  whole 
tone  seems  too  sanguine.”  Martin  Bernal 

New  Statesman  72:796  N  25  ’66  380w 


Newsweek  68:123  O  10  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Emily  Hahn 

Sat  R  49:38  S  24  ’66  1150w 


HANDBOOK  of  Middle  American  Indians: 
Robert  Wauchope,  general  ed;  v  1,  Natural 
environment  and  early  cultures;  Robert  C. 
West,  editor.  570p  il  maps  $15  Univ.  of  Tex. 
press 

970.428  Indians  of  Central  America.  Indians 
of  Mexico  (64-10316) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  eleven  volume 
study  “made  possible  through  a  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  grant.  .  .  .  This  initial  volume 
sets  the  stage  ...  by  describing  in  detail  the 
natural  environment  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  It  also  contains  summary  articles 
on  the  ‘paleolndian’  stages  of  the  area,  the 
beginnings  of  agriculture  and  settled  life,  and 
the  regional  archeological  sequences.”  (Am 
Anthropol)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  series.  In  the  pages  of  this, 
and  the  volumes  to  follow,  will  appear  data 
never  before  presented  in  print,  often  squeezed 
out  of  authors  long  reticent,  at  printing  what 
they  have  found.  .  .  .  Editor  West  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  struggling  with  all  these 
diverse  articles.  The  volume  he  has  come  up 
with  has  few  if  any  typographical  errors,  and 
in  many  cases  he  has  made  valuable  suggestions 
or  added  footnotes  which  improved  the  ar¬ 
ticles;  his  own  aerial  photographs  are  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  book. 
.  .  .  Prospective  buyers  of  Volume  I  should 
remember:  (1)  for  the  most  part  the  reader 
will  have  to  do  his  own  synthesizing  of  nature 
and  culture,  using  the  raw  data  presented  in 
papers  1-10,  and  (2)  with  few  exceptions  the 
archeological  data  will  be  the  cautiously- 
worded  consensus  of  the  Establishment  rather 
than  intriguing  flights  into  the  unknown.”  K.  V. 
Flannery 

Am  Anthropol  67:1333  O  ’65  1800w 
“If  volume  1  is  indicative  of  the  quality 
of  those  to  follow  the  book  marks  not  only  a 
progression  through  nearly  100  years  of  the 
scientific  study  of  Amerind  cultures,  but,  more 
importantly,  a  change  of  direction  in  the  an¬ 
thropological  sciences.  .  .  .  The  chapters  of 
this  Handbook  are  expertly  edited  and  written 
by  authorities  whose  names  we  recognize  as 
outstanding  in  their  fields.  .  .  .  Ably  drawn 
maps  (some  folding)  and  diagrams  give  defini¬ 


tive  visual  aid  in  support  of  the  text:  there 
are  numerous  good  illustrations  and  tabular 
presentations  of  statistics:  an  excellent  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  neither 
the  book  nor  jacket  text  outlines  the  contents 
of  subsequent  volumes;  more  unfortunate  is 
the  absence  of  an  introductory  statement.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  essential  for  all  large  or  medium¬ 
sized  public  libraries,  and  for  all  colleges  and 
universities  for  reference;  some  may  want 
circulating  copies  also.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  90:1698  Ap  1  ’65  480w 


HANDLEY,  E.  W.,  ed.  The  Dyskolos  of 

Menander.  See  Menander 


HANDLIN,  OSCAR,  ed.  Children  of  the  up¬ 
rooted;  sel.  and  ed.  with  an  introd.  and 
notes  by  Oscar  Handlin.  551p  $8.50  Braziller 
325.73  U.S. — Foreign  population.  Accultura¬ 
tion.  Literature — Collections  66-12905 

A  “Harvard  professor  of  history  [who  is 
also]  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Liberty  in  America  has  drawn  together  ex¬ 
cerpts  .  .  .  from  35  books  published  between 
1S87  and  1964,  relating  to  the  ‘marginality’ 
of  immigrant  peoples.  In  three  brief,  explan¬ 
atory  essays,  he  gives  a  quick  account  of  types 
of  migration  to  America  and  the  changing 
American  scene  into  which  the  migrants  came. 
He  also  explains  his  concept  of  ‘marginality.’  ” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“An  ingenious  collection,  well  edited.” 

Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ’66  50w 
“Some  of  the  contributions  are  excessively 
familiar  classics.  .  .  .  The  more  recent  con¬ 
tributors,  particularly  those  who  began  to 
write  after  1945,  present  a  number  of  special 
and  rather  curious  characteristics.  Their  con¬ 
tributions  are,  for  the  most  part,  literary  rather 
than  polemical  or  sociological.  As  literature, 
the  quality  is  almost  uniformly  good.  Finally, 
they  manifest  more  self-consciousness  about 
their  ‘immigrant’  status  and  their  overseas  cul¬ 
tural  roots  than  do  the  earlier  selections.  How¬ 
ever,  Handlin’s  three-paragraph  introduction  to 
this  section  offers  no  explanation  of  this  latter 
development  and,  in  fact,  seems  to  overlook  it 
quite  illog'ically.  ”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  14  ’66 
500w 

“With  the  background  of  his  1951  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  The  Uprooted  [BRD  1951],  and 
his  mastery  of  the  literature  of  the  field.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Handlin  draws  on  such  authors  as  Joel 
Harris,  Carl  Sandburg,  Nelson  Algren  and 
Vance  Bourjaily  to  illustrate  the  complexities 
of  his  theme.  Apart  from  the  sociological  and 
historical  impact  of  the  book  as  a  ‘case-book,’ 
the  excerpts  in  themselves  read  well  as  an 
anthology  of  fiction  and  nonfiction,  prose,  and 
a  little  poetry.  Only  one  of  the  35  books 
quoted  is  in  print  at  present,  and  that  is 
only  available  in  a  paper  cover  reprint.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  collections.”  J.  M.  Carroll 
Library  J  91:2351  My  1  ’66  210w 


HANDOVER,  P.  M.  The  history  of  the  London 
gazette,  1665-1965.  95p  $3.50  British  informa¬ 
tion  services,  845  3d  Av,  N.Y.  22 
072  The  London  gazette  [65-29142] 

“Originating  during  the  period  of  the  Res¬ 
toration,  this  is  indeed  Britain’s  oldest  surviving 
newspaper,  though  it  cannot  strictly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  newspaper  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  term.  Containing  much  general  news  and 
information  even  in  its  early  period,  ...  it 
has  been  in  effect  an  official  publication  or 
‘gazette’  of  the  reigning  royal  government, 
published  by  Authority.  Issued  irregularly, 
sometimes  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  week, 
sometimes  three  times  a  week,  it  has  neverthe¬ 
less  continued  uninterruptedly  down  to  the 
present  day  in  its  own  specialized  form.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


,  'This  [is  a]  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
history  of  journalism.  .  .  .  For  public  libraries 
and  college  libraries  wherever  journalism  is 
taught  ”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  j  91:1890  Ap  1  ’66  160w 


i  u  ii cue  vciumc  w-iugh  lias  written 

for  [die  Gazette’s]  tercentenary  Miss  Handover 
has  packed  away  a  surprising  amount  of  rele¬ 
vant  and  lively  information.  .  .  .  Although 
hers  is  the  first  official  history  of  the  Gazette, 
she  has  been  able  to  draw  on  earlier  accounts, 
.  ..  .  and  in  general  she  has  made  good  use  of 
existing  published  materials,  supplementing 
them  with  her  own  researches.  ...  A  few  slips 
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may  be  noted.  .  .  .  Short,  as  Miss  Handover’s 
book  is,  it  is  so  full  of  meat  that  it  should 
have  had  an  index.  For  the  exasperating  typog¬ 
raphy,  singularly  unsuited  to  a  book  on  the 
conservative  Gazette,  she  cannot  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.” 

TLS  p!08  F  10  ’66  480w^  ' 


not  provoke  enthusiastic  endorsement  in  all 
circles.  ...  Of  possible,  though  limited,  value 
as  supplementary  reading  for  advanced  students 
in  an  interdisciplinary  course  in  methodology. 
Of  dubious  value  for  the  typical  undergraduate 
course  in  the  methodology  of  any  one  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

Choice  2:798  Ja  ’66  90w 


HANDY,  ROBERT  T.,  ed.  The  social  gospel  in 
America.  1870-1920  [by]  Gladden,  Ely  [and] 
Rauschenbusch.  399p  $7  Oxford 
261  Sociology,  Christian  66-14977 

‘‘This  book  focuses  on  .  .  .  three  figures,  who 
represent  the  mainstream  of  the  movement  as 
it  swept  through  many  major  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations.  Each  man  is  introduced  with  a 
biographical  sketch  which  sets  him  in  his  time 
and  reviews  his  main  contributions:  .  .  .  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  each  .  .  .  are  in¬ 
cluded.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


"When  the  Industrial  Revolution  broke  out 
.  .  .  [the]  religion  of  the  Anglo-American  world 
was  Protestant  evangelicalism  .  .  .  [which] 
carried  much  of  the  burden  of  ethical  direction 
in  the  Anglo-American  orbit.  ...  [It  believed 
that]  inequality  was  inevitable.  ...  In  Amer¬ 
ica.  the  decisive  criticism  of  this  ethic  when 
it  had  gone  to  seed  came  .  .  .  from  within 
Protestantism.  Friends  and  enemies  called  it 
‘the  Social  Gospel.’  .  .  .  [This]  collection  of 
writings  provides  today’s  reader  with  access 
to  the  mood  and  substance  of  the  movement. 
.  .  .  [These  writers]  shared  fears  of  the  new 
urban  America,  but  they  genuinely  wanted  to 
come  to  terms  with  its  industrial  society,  on 
the  basis  of  a  genteel  liberal  theology.”  M.  E. 
Marty 

Book  Week  p4  J1  3  ’66  1450w 
“When  Washington  Gladden,  Richard  Ely, 
and  Walter  Rauschenbusch  prescribed  a  social 
gospel,  the  vibrations  were  felt  throughout  the 
industrial  empires  of  our  land.  With  a  firm 
basis  in  what  they  believed  about  the  Christian 
message,  these  three  did  much  to  challenge 
prevailing  political  and  economic  doctrines. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Handy  shows  through  bis  selections 
from  their  writings  and  speeches  that  these 
reformers  were  prepared  for  many  eventual¬ 
ities,  including  the  development  of  a  pluralistic 
society.  In  1904  Rauschenbusch  said.  ‘By  Chris¬ 
tianizing  the  social  order  I  do  not  mean  putting 
the  name  of  Christ  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  To1  put  a  stop  to  child  labor 
in  our  country  would  be  a  more  effective  way 
of  doing  homage  to  His  sovereignty  than  any 
business  of  words  and  names.’  ”  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:61  N  12  ’66  260w 


HANDY,  ROLLO.  Methodology  of  the  behavior¬ 
al  sciences;  problems  and  controversies.  (Am. 
lectures  in  philosophy)  182p  $6.76  Thomas, 
C.C. 

300.1  Social  sciences  64-22070 

The  author  "discusses  numerous  methodolog¬ 
ical  problems  relevant  to  various  behavioral 
sciences,  including  anthropology,  economics, 
history,  jurisprudence,  political  science,  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  information  theory,  and 
others.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Sidney 

Am  Anthropol  68:294  F  ’66  800w 


“Looking  about  for  exponents  of  distinctive 
views  with  whom  to  conduct  a  dialogue,  [the 
author]  often  tends  to  settle  for  the  polemical 
excesses  of  irate  book  reviewers,  the  copybook 
formulae  of  textbooks  about  methods,  pseudo- 
philosophical  pronouncements  found  in  pres¬ 
idential  addresses,  and  other  marginalia.  It 
can  fairly  be  said  that  he  does  not  do  what  he 
sets  out  to  do.  .  .  .  The  net  effect  of  his  tour 
through  the  social  science  provinces  is,  un- 
fortunatelv,  to  encourage  one  to  think  of  each 
discipline  as  possessing  a  substantial  solidarity 
concerning  scientific  practices,  albeit  no  una¬ 
nimity.  Perhaps  his  most  useful  chapters  deal 
with  ad  hoc  analytical  distinctions,  terminology, 
questions  of  verifiability  and  predictability, 
measurability,  and  alleged  .differences  between 
physical  and  behavioral  inquiries.”  Dwaine 

TVTp  T’vi  plr 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  69:1017  D  '65  900w 
“The  wide  ranging,  smorgasbord  treatment  of 
topics  pertaining  to  a  given  discipline  is  too 
superficial  for  the  specialist  in  that  discipline 
and  not  very  informative  for  the  neophyte.  The 
author’s  conclusions  about  the  appropriate 
modus  operandi  for  behavioral  scientists  will 


HANDY,  WILLOWDEAN  C.  Forever  the  land 
of  men:  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  Islands:  il.  and  maps  by  the  author. 
233p  $6  Dodd 

919.6  Marquesas  Islands  66-13919 

"A  narrative  of  the  author’s  experiences  as 
a  member  of  the  Bayard  Dominick  Expedition 
to  the  Marquesas  in  1920.”  (Am  Anthropol) 


"Anthropologists  will  find  the  book  of  con¬ 
siderable,  interest  because  it  presents  the 
hitherto  unavailable  human  dimension  of  the 
activities  of  this  highly  successful  expedition. 
.  .  .  One  also  gets  a  good  glimpse  of  field  work 
and  theory  in  an  important  period  of  Polynesian 
anthropological  investigation  .  .  .  [and]  useful 
documentation  on  the  Marquesan  culture.”  R. 
C.  Suggs 

Am  Anthropol  68:537  Ap  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Rhoda  Metraux 
Natur  Hist  74:5  N  ’65  80w 


HANGEN,  WELLES.  The  muted  revolution: 

East  Germany’s  challenge  to  Russia  and  the 

West.  231  p  pi  $5.95  Knopf 

943  Germany  (Democratic  Republic) 

66-19379 

The  author  first  visited  the  communist  part 
of  Germany  in  1955  as  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent.  Later,  aa  Bonn  bureau  chief 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  he 
made  several  trips  to  East  Germany  and  has 
collected  here  some  vignettes  of  East  German 
life  as  well  as  sketches  of  Bonn  and  Berlin. 
“This  is  in  no  sense  a  history  of  the  German 
problem  or  a  scholarly  dissection  of  the  East 
German  state.  ...  It  is  a  highly  selective 
culling  from  the  myriad  impressions  one  gets 
When  he  travels  through  the  fragmented  parts 
of  Hitler’s  old  Reich  today  [with]  chapters  on 
what  I  consider  the  most  important  elements 
of  East  and  West  German  government 
policy.”  (Pref)  Glossary.  Index. 


“Mr.  Hangen  breaks  through  the  shell  of 
ignorance  that  surrounds  East  Germany  and 
draws  a  vivid  portrait  of  a  land  that  is  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  .  .  .  He  analyzes  the 
sooiety  and  politics  of  East  Germany,  the  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  economic  thought  that  is  erod¬ 
ing  Stalinist  orthodoxy,  the  relations  of  the 
DDR  with  the  Federal  Republic  and  with  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  the  changes  that  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  ‘academic  community  and 
the  DDR’s  new  technical  and  scientific  elite  to 
make  common  cause  against  Stalinism  and 
the  old  guard.’  .  .  .  Can  the  Germanys  be 
reunified?  Mr.  Hangen  is  skeptical.  .  .  .  The 
DDR,  artificial  and  totalitarian  though  it  may 
be,  is  here  to  stay  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  is  the  point  from  which  any  realistic 
appraisal  of  Germany’s — and  Europe’s — future 
must  begin.  The  Muted  Revolution  is  an  il¬ 
luminating  and  much-needed  guidepost  along 
that  dusky  path.”  Ronald  Steel 

Book  Week  p5  O  9  ’66  1900w 
Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  20w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Wohl 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  10  ’ 

550w 
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Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:3417  J1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Heinz  Pol 

Nation  203:457  O  31  ’66  700w 


"[A]  modest  but  excellent  little  book.  .  .  . 
Most  fascinating  of  all  are  [the  author’s  de¬ 
scription  of]  East  Germany’s  tentative  efforts 
to  squirm  free  of  the  heavy  and  demanding 
grasp  of  the  Russian  mother  bear.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Hangen  means  when  he  speaks  of 
‘the  muted  revolution.’  .  .  .  Among  the  fine 
things  in  this  book  are  lovely,  sensitive 
sketches  of  Berlin  and  Dresden  that  capture 
the  special  sadness  of  these  cities  as  well  as 
their  sights,  sounds  and  smells.  .  .  .  Brief  but 
pointed  biographies  of  Walter  Ulbricht  and 
other  leaders  are  included  in  a  nimble  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  domestic  political  infight¬ 
ing  in  East  Berlin.  .  .  .  There  are  .  .  .  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Hangen  that  are  either 
unproven  or  have  been  overtaken  by  events. 
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HANGEN,  WELLES — Continued 
This  is  a  penalty  that  must  be  paid  for  writing 
a  book  so  close  to  the  news.  It  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  book,  but  only  slightly.” 
Philip  Shabecoff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  N  13  ’66  700w 


“[The  author]  has  written  the  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  report  on  East  Germany  yet  to  appear  in 
English.  .  .  .  Throughout,  he  draws  sharp 
profiles  of  leaders.  West  Germans  will  hardly 
like  what  he  writes  about  the  state  they  term 
‘The  Zone.’  Nor  will  the  Soviets  find  it  any 
more  to  their  taste.”  H.  C.  Wolfe 
Sat  R  49:35  S  17  '66  950w 


HANKE,  LEWIS.  Bartolomd  Arz&ns  de  Orsua 
y  Vela’s  History  of  Potosi.  Sip  il  $4  Brown 
univ.  press 

984  Arzdns  de  Orsha  y  Vela.  Bartolomd. 

Potosi,  Bolivia  65-24779 

“As  part  of  its  bicentennial  celebration, 
Brown  University  is  publishing  the  .  .  .  His¬ 
tory  of  Potosi  written  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Bartolomd  Arzdns  de  Orsua  y  Vela 
and  completed  by  his  son.  The  three  volumes 
of  the  history  .  .  .  will  be  in  Spanish.  For  the 
reader  restricted  to  English.  Hanke  and  Brown 
University  offer  an  .  .  .  introduction  in  this 
volume,  based  upon  the  Colver  Lectures  of 
1965.  .  .  .  [An  initial  chapter  sketches]  some 
major  aspects  of  Spanish  reporting  and  writing 
of  the  history  of  the  New  World  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  ...  A  second  chapter  deals 
with  the  life  and  intellectual  equipment  of 
Arzans,  [and  discusses]  sources  and  influ¬ 
ences.  ...  A  third  chapter  selects  striking 
aspects  of  the  history  of  Potosi  as  described  by 
Arzdns  for  notice  and  comment.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Appendix:  An  English  translation  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  headings  of  the  Historia  de  la  Villa  Im¬ 
perial  de  Potosi.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“From  the  [chapter]  headings  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix]  it  is  clear  that  Arzdns  wrote  what  is 
essentially  a  chronicle  in  sixteenth-  or  seven¬ 
teenth-century  style  rather  than  history  in  the 
new  style  then  evolving  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Specialists  will  probably  prefer  the  fuller 
treatment  in  Spanish,  but  others  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  sketch  in  English.  The  book  itself 
is  strikingly  handsome  in  paper,  typography, 
and  binding.”  Woodrow  Borah 

Am  Hist  R  71:1476  J1  ’66  260w 
“An  elegant,  well  illustrated  volume  con¬ 
sisting  of  lectures  by  a  distinguished  authority. 
.  .  .  Hanke’ s  lively  text  evokes  the  boisterous, 
gold  rush  atmosphere  of  this  city  of  160,000 
and  the  extremes  of  violence,  piety,  and  li¬ 
centiousness.  The  chronicle  demonstrates  again 
the  late-medieval  ethos  of  colonial  Spanish 
America  and  its  affinity  with  that  evoked  in 
Huizinga’s  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1954). 
Arzans  was  untouched  by  rationalism.  Hanke’ s 
volume  can  stand  by  itself,  but  it  will  frustrate 
the  non- Spanish  reader  who  will  surely  be 
incited  to  sample  the  seemingly  invaluable 
Spanish  chronicle.” 

Choice  3:845  N  '66  160w 


HANNAH,  H.  W.  Resource  book  for  rural  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  developing  countries.  375p 
$8.50  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
378.1  Colleges  and  universities.  Underde¬ 
veloped  areas  65-19571 

“The  author,  who  has  helped  establish  and 
served  as  a  consultant  to  agricultural  universi¬ 
ties  in  India,  Nigeria,  and  Pakistan,  compiled 
this  book  under  a  contract  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  .  .  .  [His  effort 
is]  to  express  .  .  .  those  underlying  assump¬ 
tions  and  principles  which  give  the  land-grant 
institutions  their  vitality;  to  explain  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  general  structure  which  seems  to  have 
best  promoted  these  underlying  assumptions  and 
principles  [and]  to  provide  a  reservoir  of  de¬ 
tailed  and  factual  information  about  the  in¬ 
ternal  organization  and  functioning  of  such  a 
university,  from  which  may  spring  ideas  and 
answers  about  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Professor  Hannah  writes  succinctly  [on] 
the  peculiar  purposes  of  rural  universities:  ‘to 
educate  for  service,  experiment  to  solve  real 
problems,  conduct  extension  work  .  .  .  and 
engage  in  public  service.’  .  .  .  His  range  is 
from  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  university, 
through  the  phases  of  obtaining  approval  of 
its  establishment,  and  on  into  massive  detail 
on  each  office  and  each  function  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Yet  he  shows  clearly  his  understand¬ 


ing  that  no  American  pattern  must  be  imposed 
and  .  .  .  that  sound  educational  systems  must 
grow  out  of  and  not  violate  the  culture  in 
which  they  exist.  .  .  .  [This  book]  will  find  its 
most  effective  use  by  two  groups:  the  rural 
university  in  a  developing  country  when  there 
is  an  imaginative  and  experienced  adviser  .  .  . 
and  the  American  adviser  who,  experienced  in 
his  own  country’s  educational  system,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  for  the  first  time  to  work  in  a 
developing  country.”  R.  C.  Hammock 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:208  S  ’66  300w 
“[The  author]  aims  to  deal  with  funda¬ 
mentals,  not  patterns,  yet  he  succeeds  in  pro¬ 
viding  material  not  easily  available  on  such 
topics  as  the  functions  of  the  various  univer¬ 
sity  officers,  outline  for  an  orientation  course 
for  students  and  one  for  a  teaching  seminar  to 
ensure  that  all  teachers  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  responsibility  for  teaching,  examin¬ 
ing,  and  grading.  He  points  up  the  advantage 
of  overseas  service  to  the  individual,  his  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  U.S.,  and  describes  one  agri¬ 
cultural  university  in  Asia,  one  in  Africa,  and 
one  in  South  America,  with  an  analysis  of 
strong  points  and  some  shortcomings.  This  is 
a  book  that  is  unique  and  essential  in  its  field.” 
E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  J  91:249  Ja  15  ’66  120w 


HANS,  MARGIE.  Serve  me  a  slice  of  moon. 
58p  $3.95  Harcourt 

811  65-14705 

A  book  of  poems. 


Hans  is  a  skillful  writer  with  a  remarkable 
control  of  diction.  What  her  poems  lack  in 
depth  is  compensated  for  by  freshness  of 
vision  and  apt  analogies  by  which  she  often 
gives  the  effect  of  sudden  light  cast  upon 
small  areas  of  life  or  on  small  objects  in  the 
world  around  her.  These  poems  would  be 
valuable  to  teachers  wishing  to  arouse  an  in¬ 
terest  in  poetry  in  inexperienced  readers,  or 
to  those  preparing  for  or  engaged  in  encourag¬ 
ing  imaginative  writing  on  any  level.  Although 
light  and  popular  in  tone,  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  controlled  technique,  and  are,  in  general, 
much  more  serious  than  they  appear  to  be  at 
first  reading.” 

Choice  3:770  N  ’66  150w 
“Busied  with  extraction  of  essences — of 
apples,  snow,  moon,  flight,  and  sound — Marcie 
Hans's  poems  yield  crisp  images  and  have  the 
concentration  of  haiku.  This  concentration  can 
slacken  into  cuteness:  ‘Nothing  smells  as  green 
as  green,’  or  the  word  ‘dizzily’  dispersed  ver¬ 
tically  down  a  page.  Better  the  kittenish  word¬ 
play  of  ‘spice’  for  sleety  snow,  or  the  fanciful 
gallery  guard  who  disappears  into  a  blue  paint¬ 
ing.  The  title  poem  (‘Serve  me  a  slice  of  moon/ 
on  a  hot  summer  day’)  suggests  an  early  elfin 
Sandburg.  In  all.  this  is  a  poetry  of  perceptive 
improvisations,  for  purchase  by  any  library.” 
Ray  Smith 

Library  J  90:1726  Ap  1  ’65  lOOw 


HANSEL,  C.  E.  M.  ESP;  a  scientific  evalua¬ 
tion.  263p  $6.95  Scribner 

133.8  Extrasensory  perception  66-15979 
The  aim  of  the  writer,  a  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  is 
to  examine  several  so-called  conclusive  ex¬ 
periments,  notably  those  carried  on  by  Rhine 
at  Duke  University  and  Soal  in  England  and 
to  indicate  that  other  explanations  than  ESP 
can  account  for  their  results.’  His  hypothesis 
is  that  somebody  mvolved  resorted  to  trickery 
in  every  instance.  The  phenomena  he  con¬ 
siders  include  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  precog- 
nition  and  psychokinesis  (e.g.  influencing  the 
fall  of  dice  by  thinking  about  them).  In  all 
the  cases  studied,  cheating,  he  concludes,  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  success.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


“Hansel  finds  fraudulent,  inconsistent,  epi¬ 
sodic,  unrepeatable,  inconclusive,  and  unsuper¬ 
vised  experimentation,  all  spelled  out  in  seven 
of  eight  final  points  he  makes.  Yet  the  eighth 
point  still  hangs  over  him  and  us:  ‘Subjects, 
when  attempting  to  guess  card  symbols,  have 
obtained  scores  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
chance.’  Of  course,  trickery  could  account  for 
it,  but  Hansel  stops  short  of  saying  so  ‘cate¬ 
gorically.  ’  He  realizes — reluctantly,  it  seems— 
that  a  critical  or  suspicious  investigator  might 
well  discourage  or  lose  the  very  real  phe¬ 
nomenon  he  is  studying.  There  are — still,  at 
least— some  human  events,  some  modes  of  com¬ 
munication  between  persons  that  defy  the  par- 
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ticular  kind  of  scrutiny  that  is  the  laboratory 
scientist’s.  No  one  knows  if  ESP  qualifies  as 
such.”  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  p4  Je  12  ’66  350w 
“[The  author’s]  conclusion  is  not  a  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  parapsychologists,  but 
rather  a  rejection  of  their  claims'  of  verifica¬ 
tion.  The  whole  argument  is  perhaps  most 
interesting  as  an  example  of  how  methodology 
is  involved  in  scientific  controversy.  Hansel 
suggests  how  ESP  experiments  might  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  be  made  convincing  even  to  a  skeptic, 
but  far  from  being  immune  to  objection,  his 
suggested  experimental  designs  would  not  even 
meet  some  of  his  own  criticisms.  The  lesson 
to  be  drawn  here  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  crucial,  watertight  experiment  for  either 
verification  or  falsification.  More  implicit  and 
more  important  is  Hansel’s  admitted  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  skepticism  about  ESP.”  P.  J. 

Crosson  _ _ 

Commonweal  84:646  S  30  66  800w 

“This  is  another  in  the  series  of  recent 
books  seeking  to  denigrate  all  psychic  research 
by  exposing  it  to  the  scientific  method.  It  will 
not  be  read  by  believers  but  it  deserves  a 
prominent  place  on  college  and  public  library 
shelves.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2505  My  15  66  160w 
“After  a  careful  study  of  the  most  important 
ESP  experiments  by  Rhine  and  his  British 
counterpart,  S.  G.  Soal,  Hansel  has  become 
convinced  that  more  hanky-panky  has  been 
going  on  than  even  the  skeptics  have  suspect¬ 
ed.  .  .  Hansel’s  analysis  of  Soal’s  book  [The 

Mind  'Reader.  BRD  1960]  demolishes  every¬ 
thing  except  the  sad,  comic,  unintentional 
revelation  of  one  parapsychologist’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  naivetd.  ...  So  far,  the  strongest 
evidence  [for  ESP]  has  come  from  the  work 
of  Rhine  and  Soal,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  can  read  Hansel’s  book  with  an  open 
mind  and  believe  that  evidence  compelling.” 
Martin  Gardner  .  _  „ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:27  My  26  ’66 
1500W 

Reviewed  by  John  Pfeiffer  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  17  66  600w 

Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Churchman 

Science  153:1088  S  2  ’66  2250w 
Va  Q  R  42:clxv  autumn  ’66  llOw 


HANSEN,  ALVIN  H.  The  dollar  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  monetary  system.  290p  $7.95  Mc- 
Graw 

332.4  Currency  question  64-8728 

The  author  concludes  “that  the  recent  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  lack  of  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world  markets. 
Rather,  the  impact  of  the  money  transfers  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  non -competitively  determined  U.S. 
transfer  balance  has  not  been  translated  into 
a  real  transfer— one  which  shows  up  in  the 
private  trade  or  capital  account.  ,  .  .  [He] 
points  out  that  .  .  .  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  as  now  constituted  is  inadequate 
to  provide  either  relief  or  sufficient  relief, for  the 
United  States.  ...  A  plan  is  then  provided  by 
Hansen,  .  .  .  which  has  the  purpose  of  remedy¬ 
ing  those  defects  in  the  international  monetary 
system  that  may  be  identified  as  placing 
burdens  of  an  international  financial  character 
on  the  financial  strength  of  a  single  nation— the 
United  States  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
(J  Pol  Econ)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

“This  is  an  outstanding  item,  not  alone  for 
the  distinction  of  its  author  or  his  stamina 
in  producing  books  on  the  world  economy  at 
long  intervals  (Economic  Stabilization  in  an 
Unbalanced  World  [BRD  1932]  and  America  s 
Role  in  the  World  Economy.  1948),  but  for  his 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  Professor  Han- 
sen  retains  his  independent  cast  of  thought  in 
international  as  in  domestic  matters.  Though 
he  enters  the  field  seldom,  he  brings  to  it  a 
fresh  viewpoint  and  an  integrity  of  critical 
judgment  which  will  not  allow  him  to  follow 
in  the  fashionable  channels.  Not  that  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  literature.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
includes  a  survey  of  the  literature.  .  .  .  This 
is  impressive.  More  so,  however,  are  Hansen  s 
own  analysis  and  prescription.”  C.  P.  Kmdle- 
berger  ^  EcQn  R  55;1229  B  ,g5  400w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R*  La  Pittus 

J  Pol  Econ  73:662  D  ’65  700w 


HANSON,  HAROLD  C.  The  giant  Canada 
goose.  225p  pi  maps  $9.75  Southern  Ill.  univ. 
press 

598  Canada  goose  64-19798 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:140  Ap  '66  140w 
“In  this  closely  documented  volume,  illu¬ 
strated  with  many  fine  photographs,  [the  au¬ 
thor  gives]  such  detail,  discussing  every  aspect 
of  the  bird’s  life  and  physiology,  as  to  leave 
this  reviewer  amazed  that  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  gathered  on  a  single  sub-species. 
.  .  .  For  a  piece  of  fine  research  Harold 
Hanson  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated.”  David 
Banner  man 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:21  My  12  '66  650w 


HANSON,  LAWRENCE.  Tchaikovsky:  the  man 
behind  the  music,  by  Lawrence  and  Elisabeth 
Hanson  [Eng  title:  Tchaikovsky:  a  new  study 
of  the  man  and  his  music].  385p  il  $7.50  Dodd 
B  or  92  Tchaikovsky,  Peter  Ilyitch  66-13606 
A  biography.  Catalogue  of  works.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  index. 


“The  present  biographers,  drawing  on  some 
material  not  previously  available  try  to  present 
[Tchaikovsky]  in  a  more  complimentary  and 
sympathetic  light.  They  argue  that  [he]  was, 
like  much  of  his  music,  vigorous  and  dynamic. 
(The  question  is  more,  how  well  balanced  was 
he?).  .  .  Fourteen  pages  of  photographs  illustrate 
the  life  and  times  of  the  Tchaikovsky  family. 
Among  the  newly  available  sources  used  by 
the  biographers  are  thousands  of  letters  to  and 
from  Tchaikovsky  which  the  Russians  have 
been  collecting,  most  of  them  at  the  Klin  Mus¬ 
eum,  the  composer’s  last  home,  which  is  now 
a  national  shrine.  The  Hansons  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  music  and  of  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  a  sound  biographical  work  which 
should  be  of  interest  both  to  students  of  music 
and  of  Russian  culture.”  R.  B.  Nordberg 
Best  Sell  26:44  My  1  ’66  300w 
"The  present  title  is  more  accurate  [than 
the  English  one]  since  there  is  no  musical 
analysis  worth  mentioning  in  the  American  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Hansons’  emphasis  is  biographical 
and  makes  an  attempt  to  re-shape  the  Tchai¬ 
kovsky  image  into  a  more  conventional  mold. 
At  best,  their  success  is  only  partial.  .  .  . 
The  Hansons  list  primary  source  material  in 
their  bibliography,  but  fail  to  indicate 
what  use  has  been  made  of  it.  The 
book  was  written  for  laymen,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  secondary  purchase  for  popular 
collections  only.  [Herbert]  Weinstock’s  biog¬ 
raphy  [BRD  1943]  remains  the  standard  work 
in  English.”  A.  S.  Ricketts 

Library  J  91:1426  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Mellers 

New  Statesman  69.690  Ap  30  ’65  250w 
“The  latest  life  by  two  professional  biog¬ 
raphers  is  certainly  not  the  needed  book.  The 
musical  criticism  is  jejune,  the  biography  sen¬ 
timentalized  by  special  pleading — Tchaikovsky 
was  ‘a  nice  man’.  The  suppressions  and  dis¬ 
tortions  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky’s  original  life 
of  his  brother  are,  however,  corrected  in  the 
light  of  the  new  material  available  in  Russia 
and  the  narrative  is  fluent  if  undistinguished. 
But  the  lack  of  any  real  understanding  of  music 
is  fatal.  ...  In  one  matter  the  opinions  of  the 
Hanson  partnership  may  be  endorsed,  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  look  at  Tchaikovsky  steadily 
and  whole  if  a  wider  selection  of  his  output 
was  more  frequently  heard.” 

TLS  p770  S  9  ’65  430w 


HAPGOOD,  HUTCHINS.  The  spirit  of  the 
Ghetto:  studies  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
New  York:  with  drawings  from  life  by  Jacob 
Epstein:  new  ed:  pref.  and  notes  by  Harry 
Golden,  300d  $5  Funk 

301.45  Jews  in  New  York  (City)  65-15317 
The  immigrant  “Jewish  community  on  New 
York’s  Lower  East  Side  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Hutchins  Hap  good’s  essays,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  . 
journals  in  1902.  [It]  is  an  attempt  made  by  a 
'Gentile’  to  report  sympathetically  on  the  char¬ 
acter.  lives,  and  pursuits  of  the  East  Side 
Jews.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  This  book  was 
first  published  in  1902. 


HANSON,  E  L I S A  B  ET  H ,  jt.  auth  Tchaikovsky : 
the  man  behind  the  music.  See  Hanson,  L. 


“The  tone  and  views  [of  this  book]  are 
dated,  but  are  of  some  interest  for  just  that 
reason.  Also  of  interest  is  the  contemporary 
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HAPGOOD,  HUTCHINS — Continued 
view  of  the  Jewish  East  Side  before  it  had 
reached  full  flower.  .  .  .  Included  are  the  draw¬ 
ings  made  for  the  original  text  by  Jacob  Ep¬ 
stein.  the  first  published  work  of  the  famous 
sculptor.  These  drawings  are  sometimes  extra¬ 
ordinarily  eloquent  and  are  the  best  feature  of 
the  book.  This  edition  has  added  the  shmaltz 
of  a  preface  by  Harry  Golden  together  with 
lengthy  notes  interspersed  at  random  intervals. 
Libraries  lacking  the  original  editions  should 
purchase  this  one,  since  tire  contemporary  views 
and  portraits  are  worth  having.” 

Choice  3:359  Je  ’66  150w 
“This  rather  unique  description  of  New 
York’s  Jewish  ghetto  .  .  .  makes  for  fascinating 
and  enjoyable  reading.  Mr.  Hapgood’s  insights 
and  descriptions  concerning  the  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  problems  of  assimilation,  child  rearing, 
and  the  role  of  the  Jewish  woman  hold  up 
remarkably  well.  There  are  numerous  sketches 
of  Jewish  luminaries  such  as  Jacob  Adler. 
Abraham  Cahan.  and  Jacob  Epstein,  along  with 
lesser-known  personalities.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most 
welcome  reprint  for  general  library  collections 
in  New  York  City  and  for  very  large  library 
collections  elsewhere.”  S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  90:2574  Je  I  '65  130w 


H  ARB  AGE,  ALFRED.  Conceptions  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  164p  $4.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
822.3  Shakespeare.  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation.  etc.  Shakespeare.  William — 
Biography  66-13180 

In  this  collection  of  five  lectures  and  three 
essays,  the  author  considers  "the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  image  in  after  ages — the  Shakespearean 
afterimage — as  impinged  on  the  retinas  of  biog¬ 
raphers.  critics,  actors,  theatrical  directors, 
and  thinkers.”  (Foreword)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“Mr  Harbage  has  some  hard  words  to  say 
about  the  rise  of  the  theatre  producer,  who 
often  wants  to  ‘interpret,’  that  is,  recreate, 
even  rewrite,  the  plays.  .  .  .  Mr  Peter  Brook’s 
much-praised  production  of  King  Lear  receives 
a  salutary  reproof  for  its  tendentious  emphases 
and  cuts — all  made  in  the  process  of  refashion¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  in  the  image  of  Samuel  Beck¬ 
ett.  .  .  .  The  book  also  contains  three  related 
essays:  the  first  (under  the  title  of  ‘Shakespeare 
as  Culture  Hero’)  is  a  highly  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  motives  behind  the  re¬ 
current  attempt  to  deny  Shakespeare  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  his  plays.  .  .  .  Mr  Harbage’ s  book 
stimulates  thought  not  only  about  Shakespeare 
but  also  about  cultural  transmission  generally. 
It  conveys  its  information  easily  and  delight¬ 
fully,  and  can  be  recommended  both  to  ‘Shake- 
spearians’  and  to  anyone  (and  who  is  not?) 
interested  in  one  of  our  chief  cultural 
institutions.” 

Economist  221:1332  D  24  ’66  750w 
“A  lesser  but  still  luminous  book  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harbage.  .  .  .  His  notes  on  what  actors 
and  directors  have  done  to  the  plays  is  rela¬ 
tively  unsuccessful  although  he  makes  some 
splendid  points.  The  lecture  on  Lear  and  trag¬ 
edy  is  excellent  and  happily  unmystical  and  his 
notes  on  Shakespeare’s  authorship  of  the  plays 
is  gently  dismissive  of  the  Baconians  and  their 
successors.  Professor  Harbage  writes  with  grace 
and  wit  and  even  his  lesser  books  leave  us 
grateful.”  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:1227  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Harbage  takes  to  the  idea  that  Shakespeare 
has  become  rather  like  a  sacred  book,  and  ela¬ 
borately  develops  a  related  notion,  that  there 
is  a  ‘myth  of  perfection’  which  produces  un¬ 
necessary  defenses  of  error  and  inferior  writ¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  overblown  ‘interpretation,’  lest 
the  book  be  exposed  to  heretical  calumny.  He 
also  suggests  that  Shakespeare,  has  taken  on 
the  qualities  of  a  culture  hero,  as  described  bv 
Raglan.  Rank,  and  Freud,  the  last  himself  a 
victim  of  anti-Stratfordian  propaganda  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  cult.  ...  A  good  part  of  this 
small  book  is  devoted  to  the  virtues  and  crimes 
of  actors  and  directors:  much  of  the  material 
is  original.”  Frank  Kermode 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  My  26  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  O.  J.  Campbell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  16  ’66  700w 
“This  brief  and  utterly  endearing  series  of 
lectures  focuses  on  what  Harbage  calls  the 
Shakespearean  ‘afterimage’ — distorted  views  of 
the  great  man  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
biographers,  actors,  directors,  and  anti-Strat- 
fordians.  The  distortions  are  a  sort  of  warped 
tribute  to  Shakespeare’s  greatness,  elevating 
him  to  .the  mythic  and  therefore  totally  unreal 
proportions  of  a  culture  hero.  Harbage  views 


this  Vanity  Fair  with  unending  compassion, 
warmth,  bafflement,  and  yet  moral  indignation 
at  any  attempts  to  deny  Shakespeare’s  moral 
artistry.  Harbage’s  Shakespeare  is  pious, 
homespun,  gentle,  scholarly.  The  book  is  suf¬ 
fused  with  good-natured  personality:  the  style 
is  witty,  companionable  yet  never  whimsical.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxlv  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


HARBECK,  RICHARD.  Exploring  science  in 
your  home  laboratory;  il.  and  phot,  by  the 
author.  128p  $2.50  Four  winds 

507  Science — Experiments — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-29527 

A  “guide  to  planning  and  equipping  a  home 
laboratory.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  help 
satisfy  one’s  curiosity  'in  a  way  that  scientists 
have  been  doing  for  centuries:  by  experi¬ 
ments.’  ”  (Natur  Hist)  Appendixes  include: 
Some  common  chemical  compounds;  The  chem¬ 
ical  elements:  and  Units  of  measurement. 
Indexes.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“This  information  is  not  generally  accessible 
to  the  child  when  he  first  becomes  interested 
in  science.  Safety  is  emphasized.  An  important 
book  for  teachers  of  elementary  school  science, 
too.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:1063  F  15  ’66  llOw 
"An  excellent  guide.  .  .  .  The  author 

provides  ingenious  suggestions  (accompanied 
by  appropriate  illustrations)  for  making  ser¬ 
viceable  laboratory  equipment — from  alcohol 
lamps  to  wash  bottles — out  of  castoff  materials 
found  in  the  home  or  from  materials  purchased 
at  little  expense.  The  volume  is  well  indexed. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Harbeck  gives  tips  on  how  to  go 
about  getting  answers,  by  experiment,  to  prob¬ 
lems  suitable  for  study  in  a  home  laboratory 
m  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
earth  science,  and  space  science.  Some  of  these 
tips,  however,  are  not  too  helpful,  unless  the 
reader  has  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  a  chosen  field.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does 
not  give  references  or  suggestions  on  how  one 
goes  about  finding  relevant  material  in  a  li¬ 
brary.”  K.  K.  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:66  N  ’66  180w 


HARDING,  HAROLD  F.,  ed.  Lectures  on  rhet¬ 
oric  and  belles  lettres.  See  Blair,  H. 


HARDING,  WALTER.  The 

Thoreau.  472p  $7.95  Knopf 


days  of  Henry 


B  or  92  Thoreau.  Henry  David 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


65-18766 

excerpts 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Christie 

Am  Lit  38:396  N  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:34  Mr  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Murray  Polner 

Christian  Century  83:306  Mr  9  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Porte 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  10  ’66 


Reviewed  by  K.  W.  Cameron 

Va  Q  R  42:493  summer  ’66  550w 


HARDING,  WALTER,  ed.  The  Thoreau  cen¬ 
tennial;  papers  marking  the  observance  in 
New  Tork  City  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
°t  the  death  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
Ipub.  by]  StaJe  univ.  of  New  York  press. 
119p  $5  Antioch  press 

818  Thoreau,  Henry  David  65-19729 

“This  collection  of  essays,  chiefly  by  college 
professors,  was  sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  So- 
Sty‘  Among  the  contributors  are  Raymond 
Adams,  Carl  F.  Hovde,  and  Howard  Mumford 
Jones.  (Am  Lit)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Am  Lit  37:519  Ja  ’66  40w 
"This  collection  of  commemorative  papers  is 
almost  entirely  tributary  as  slight  in  substance 
as  it  is  in  size.  .  .  .  Taken  together,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  spectrum  of  the  scholarship  of  three 
generations  and  suggest  some  of  the  reasons 
why  thoreau  scholarship  has  not  matched  the 
increasing  fame  of  its  subject.  The  best— most 
original  and  useful— papers  are  those  by  Carl 
Hovde  and  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer,  scholars  of 
the  younger  generation  who  are  freshly  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  materials  and  responsive  to 
hterary  techniques  and  qualities.”  Sherman 

New  Eng  Q  39:261  Je  ’66  650w 
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HARDWICK,  MICHAEL.  The  Charles  Dickens 
companion  iby]  Michael  and  Mollie  Hardwick. 
250p  il  $5.50  Holt 

823  Dickens,  Charles  66-21621 

The  authors  of  The  Sherlock  Holmes  Com¬ 
panion  IBRD  1963)  have  writteiv'a- work  plan¬ 
ned  for  Dickensians  as  well  as  first-time  read¬ 
ers.  It  includes  a  Chronology  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  works;  Who’s  who;  Plots  of  the 
novels  and  main  stories;  A  sampler  of  quota¬ 
tions,  and  a  biography. 


“[This  book]  is  more  sprightly  in  format 
though  much  less  substantial  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  Dickens  Dictionary  of  Gilbert  Pierce. 
.  .  .  Throughout  a  ‘Who’s  Who’  of  some  700 
characters  (nearly  half  of  the  total  creations 
of  Dickens),  followed  by  brief  plots  of  the 
novels  and  main  stories,  the  Hardwicks  have 
scattered  vignettes  by  Cruikshanlt.  ‘Phiz,’  and 
other  famed  illustrators  with  a  lavish  hand. 
.  .  .  Regrettably  an  index  is  lacking  as  are 
references  linking  the  characters  and  plot 
themes  to  chapters  in  the  novels.  Furthermore 
a  number  of  the  descriptions  in  the  ‘WTio’s 
Who,’  often  in  Dickens’  own  words,  are  so 
brief  as  to  be  trivial,  a  stricture  also  applicable 
to  three-line  plot  summaries  of  the  shorter 
pieces.  .  .  .  Consider  for  strong  Dickens  col¬ 
lections  and  for  smaller  libraries  loath  to 
splurge  on  Pierce’s  more  expensive  reference 
tool.”  H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  91:4937  O  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:52  N  19  ’66  60w 


“The  compilers  .  .  .  make  no  pretense  to  the 
thoroughness  demanded  of  a  work  of  reference 
by  a  student.  Their  Who’s  Who  of  characters 
is  confined  to  the  major  works,  and  even  so 
is  selective;  each  entry  is  enlivened  with  .a 
description  of  the  person  (or  animal)  in 
Dickens’s  own  words.  Their  summaries  of  plots 
and  sub-plots  are  lucid  if  .  .  .  coloured  by  per¬ 
sonal  preferences.  .  .  .  Their  selection  of 

familiar  or  memorable  quotations  is  designed, 
appropriately,  for  the  dipper  rather  than  the 
solver  of  crossword  puzzles,  and  their  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Dickens  is  as  good  as  is  possible  in 
7,000  words.  .  .  .  The  volume  should  prove 
valuable  on  the  reference  shelf  in  the  family, 
if  not  the  faculty,  library.” 

TLS  p580  J1  8  ’65  170w 


criticism.  The  other  distinguished  essay  is 
“The  Dorsetshire  Labourer.’  .  .  .  Here,  in  lucid 
and  vibrant  prose,  and  quite  without  a  trace 
of  jargon,  is  a  piece  of  imaginative  sociology 
of  the  first  order.  ...  It  is  exact,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  all  at  once,  a  little  masterpiece.” 
Irving  Howe 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  D  1  ’66  260w 


HARE,  NATHAN.  The  black  Anglo-Saxons; 
with  an  introd.  by  Oliver  C.  Cox.  124p  $3.95 
Marzani  &  Munsell 

301.451  Negroes — Social  life  and  customs. 

Class  distinction.  Assimilation  (Sociology) 

65-18681 

The  author  believes  that  the  Negro,  in  order 
to  overcome  his  social  inferiority,  has  adopted 
the  mores  of  the  White  Anglo  Saxon  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  Negro  culture.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes. 


“Nathan  Hare  is  a  man  seething  with  anger 
about  the  path  of  Negro  leadership,  the  duplic¬ 
ity  of  whites,  and  the  fallibility  of  many  Ne¬ 
groes  who  ‘follow’  both.  His  rage  makes  him 
either  unaware  or  unconcerned  with  problems 
of  conceptual  clarity  and  integration  of  mate¬ 
rial.  .  .  .  The  analysis  of  the  structure  of  moti¬ 
vation  in  middle-class  Negro  communities  is 
excellent.  But  since  Hare  is  writing  as  a  so¬ 
ciologist,  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  he 
so  successfully  confuses  ‘race’  with  ‘culture.’.  .  . 
If  there  is  a  separate  culture,  the  burden  is 
upon  Hare  as  a  sociologist  to  identify  it.” 
Troy  Duster 

Am  Soc  R  30:963  D  ’65  470w 
“[The  author]  is  analyzing  a  so-called  Ne¬ 
gro  middle  class  for  which  he  has  designed 
a  role  typology  which  symbolizes,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,.  that  class’s  behavior.  .  .  .  And  there  isn’t 
a  socially  acceptable  role  in  the  lot.  In  fact, 
the  monograph  is  a  castigating  essay  on  the 
Negro  middle  class,  as  defined,  and  its  inter- 
and  intraracial  behavior.  .  .  .  What  does  make 
[it]  worth  reading,  however,  is  the  .  .  .  in¬ 
troduction  by  Oliver  Cox,  which  could  be  used 
as  an  analytical  tool  for  interpreting  the  vol¬ 
ume  as  a  case  study  in  theory- building  in  race 
relations.”  I.  De  A.  Reid 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:191  N  ’65  550w 


HARDWICK,  MOLLIE,  jt.  auth.  The  Charles 
Dickens  companion.  See  Hardwick,  Michael 


HARDY,  THOMAS.  Thomas  Hardy’s  personal 
writings;  prefaces,  literary  opinions,  reminis¬ 
cences;  ed.  by  Harold  Orel.  295p  $6  Umv.  of 
Kan.  press 

828  66-17465 


The  professor  of  English,  University  of 
Kansas,  “brings  together  the  Prefaces  Hardy 
wrote  for  his  novels,  as  well  as  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  essays  written  for  various  occasions. 
(N  Y  Rev  of  Books)  Bibliographical  references. 


HARE,  RICHARD.  The  art  and  artists  of 
Russia.  294p  156il  32  col  pi  $17.50  N.Y. 

graphic 

709.47  Art,  Russian.  Artists,  Russian 

66-16279 

This  is  a  history  of  Russian  art  "from  the 
early  Byzantine  period  to  the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  [Topics  discussed]  include  icons, 
religious  and  secular  silver,  early  Russian  por¬ 
trait  painting,  porcelain  (late  18th  century) 
painters  of  the  19th  centurv.  and  decorative 
arts.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  chronological 
order  and  analyzed  in  relation  to  its  cor¬ 
responding  Russian  and  European  back¬ 
ground.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The]  prefaces,  often  written  long  after  the 
works  themselves  had  been  published,  demon¬ 
strate  clearly  how  thin-skinned  Hardy  was  to 
what  professional  critics  said,  of  his  fiction. 
Even  separate  prose  pieces  like  Candour  in 
English  Fiction’  .  .  .  illustrate  his  sensitivity 
and  defensiveness.  Reading  these  non-fiction 
prose  selections  ...  in  a  group  makes  the 
reader  aware  once  again  of  the  unity  and  force 
of  other  Hardy  attitudes.  Mr.  Orel  ...  .  has 
performed  a  useful  service  m  bringing  this 
material  together,  but  surely  his  remark  con¬ 
cerning  Hardy’s  ‘dedication  to .  the  craft  of 
writing’  must  be  .  .  .  reviewed  m  light  of  the 
many  concessions  the  novelist  made  to  Vic¬ 
torian  morality  in  the  serialized  version  of 
much  of  his  most  significant  fiction.  Arthur 

Mmerof  Ubrary  j  91;4664  q  1  ’66  130w 

“[This  is]  the  kind  of  harmless  volume  our 
university  presses  issue  too  often.  .  .  .  The 
Prefaces  are  already  available  in  the  novels 
themselves,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  print, 
and  the  miscellaneous  essays,  with  two  notable 
exceptions,  are  of  very  slight  interest.  ... 
Hardy,  though  shrewd  in  his  literary  judg¬ 
ments,  was  mostly  defensive  and  reticent  when 
he  came  to  write  his  Prefaces:  they  matter 
litlle  apart  from  the  books  they  precede  .  .  . 
[One]  essay,  ‘The  Profitable  Reading  of  Fic¬ 
tion  ’  .  .  .  remains  valuable  as  evidence  that 
despite  the  conservatism  of  Hardy  s  taste  he 
nevertheless  was  able  to  anticipate  many  of 
the  premises  and  notions  of  twentieth- century 


“A  happy  combination  of  sound  historianship, 
a  passionate  interest  in  the  Russian  people’s 
creative  genius,  and  excellent  style  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  [this]  fine  survey.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  college  libraries  with  holdings  on 
Russian  social  history  as  well  as  art  history.” 

Choice  3:506  S  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Salvesen 

New  Statesman  70:223  Ag  13  ’65  130w 
“Our  ignorance  about  Russian  pictures  is  so 
extreme,  and  the  means  of  remedying  it  so 
limited,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  convert  is 
refreshing,  but  it  is  going  much  too  far  to 
claim  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ‘her  leading  artists  in  oil  painting  did 
not  fall  below  the  level  of  their  contemporaries 
who  painted  in  Western  Europe.’  To  get  away 
with  [a  statement]  like  that,  Mr.  Hare  would 
have  to  do  without  the  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tions  which  make  such  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  book.  .  .  .  He  is.  however,  on 
much  firmer  ground — and  indeed  it  is  here  that 
the  value  of  his  book  mainly  lies — when  dis¬ 
cussing  icons,  and  in  particular  the  almost 
totally  unfamiliar  applied  arts.”  Francis 
Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:15  Ag  5  ’65  300w 

“[Professor  Hare]  keeps  almost  entirely  to 
the  urban  art  of  Kiev,  Novgorod,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  and  Moscow.  .  .  .  He  excludes,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  earlier  or  humbler 
manifestations  which  found  a  place  in,  for 
instance,  Mrs.  Talbot  Rice’s  recent  Concise 
History  of  Russian  Art  IBRD  1963].  ...  If 
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HARE,  RICHARD — Continued 
Professor  Hare  upholds  in  the  later  stages  of 
his  narrative  an  attitude  which  can  only  be 
called  grotesque,  he  is  a  careful  guide  to  the 
earlier  reaches  of  his  subject;  and  his  publish¬ 
ers  have  done  him,  and  us,  proud  with  thirty- 
two  plates  in  colour  (many  of  them  strikingly 
successful).” 

TLS  p448  Je  3  ’65  1600w 


HARGROVE,  KATHARINE  T.,  ed.  The  star 

and  the  cross;  essays  on  Jewish- Christian  re¬ 
lations.  318p  $6.75  Bruce  pub. 

261.2  Christianity  and  other  religions.  Jud¬ 
aism  66-18059 

A  “collection  of  17  essays  dealing  with  several 
aspects  of  Jewish-Christian  tensions.”  (Ameri¬ 
ca)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  this 
book  arise  from  its  broad  focus.  Rather  than 
concentrating  on  one  specific  phase  of  Jewish- 
Christian  tensions,  it  ranges  broadly  over  such 
topics  as  the  Council’s  statement  about  the 
Jews,  the  Hochhuth  drama  and  Pius  XII,  [The 
Deputy.  BRD  1964)  the  psychology  of  prejudice, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  Nazi  Germany,  and 
Christian- Jewish  intermarriage.  .  .  .  The  col¬ 
lection,  however,  will  be  an  ideal  source  book 
for  discussion  groups,  for  college  and  high 
school  courses  and  for  anyone  who  feels  even  a 
little  anguish  over  the  countless  tragedies  that 
Christian  attitudes  and  Christian  conduct  have 
inflicted  on  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
centuries.”  R.  F.  Drinan 

America  114:421  Mr  26  ’66  300w  [YA] 
“[The  editor]  contributes  four  different  pieces, 
each  endeavoring  to  show  that  there  are  deep 
common  factors  in  both  religions,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  for  mutual  understanding,  re¬ 
spect,  and  scholarly  cooperation.  It  is  a  noble 
objective,  and  one  cannot  but  be  moved  by  it. 
The  book  as  a  whole,  however,  repetitive  and 
not  very  logically  organized  as  it  is,  produces 
a  confused  impression.  .  .  .  [And]  nobody  really 
dares  to  undertake  the  theological  debate.  The 
theological  differences  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  ‘are  real  and  they  are  beyond 
harmonization’  writes  Samuel  Sandmel,  and  he 
goes  on  to  plead  for  tolerance.  ...  It  is  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  .  .  .  which  sticks  so  hard  in  the 
throat  of  Jew  and  agnostic  alike;  this  is  the 
real  bugbear,  the  primal  absurdity.  Let  the 
debaters  argue  this  one  out  and  we’ll  have  a 
real  conflict  of  views.  But  to  do  so  is  regarded 
as  tactless  or  useless,  perhaps  rightly.”  David 
Daiches 

Commentary  42:133  O  ’66  1550w 
“In  this  useful  and  timely  volume,  Mother 
Katharine  of  Manhattanville  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  has  brought  together  a  number 
of ,  essays  (generally  one  by  a  Catholic  writer 
paired  with  one  on  a  similar  topic  by  a  Jewish 
writer.).  .  .  Some  .  .  .  are  less  passionate  and 
more  scholarly  than  others;  some  are  of  his¬ 
torical  interest;  others  of  more  timely  and  im¬ 
mediate  import,  but  all  are  interesting.”  S.  W. 
Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:2341  My  1  ’66  70w 


HARING,  BERNARD.  The  liberty  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  [tr.  by  Patrick  O’Shaughnessy]. 
135p  $2.95  Alba  house 

262  Liberty  of  conscience.  Catholic  Church 

66-16472 

The  author  writes  in  his  Introduction:  “We 
shall  first  of  all  examine  the  basic  religious 
structure  of  the  relationship  of  subject  to 
ruler  m  the  light  of  the  imitation  of  Christ. 
The  most  essential  element  to  be  considered 
here  is  the  relationship  between  Christ  and 
the  Father  In  the  mam  section,  therefore,  we 
shall  try  to  determine  the  moral  bases  and  pre¬ 
suppositions  behind  just  ordinances  and  com- 
mands  as  well  as  those  which  govern  mature, 
Christian  obedience.  Finally,  we  shall  attempt 
to  show  how  commanding  and  obeying  both 
And  their  perfect  expression  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  ofAh£,virt\le  °J  charity,  the  law  of  Christ.” 
(Igtrod)  Translated  from  Der  Christ  und  die 


VAP  Christians  but  especially  those  who  art 
called  to  serve  the  community  in  positions  o 

fiberating.’^E1  S  "stlnton^0*  enMt®^  an, 
America  114:663  My  7  ’66  70w 
“In  his  Foreword  Haring  admits:  .  .  ‘Tht 
responsibility  of  Christians  in  the  modern  dem 
ocratic  state  and  the  increased  maturity  of  tht 
laity  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  Church  toda' 


force  us  to  re-think  the  essence  of  authority 
and  the  corresponding  question  of  obedience.’ 
.  .  .  There  follows  a  timid,  unexciting,  non¬ 
original,  ecclesiastically  wordy  discourse  on 
the  topic.” 

Critic  24:74  Je  ’66  lOOw 


HARING,  BERNARD.  Marriage  in  the  modern 
world  [tr.  by  Geoffrey  Stevens],  492p  $6.95 
Newman  press 

301.42  Marriage.  Family.  Psychology,  Pas¬ 
toral  65-26783 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  “to  employ  the 
findings  of  modern  sociology  of  the  family  to 
pastoral  considerations.  Fr.  Haring  is  a  trained 
sociologist  as  well  as  a-  moral  theologian,  who 
is  best  known  in  this  country  for  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christian  ethics,  The  Law  of 
Christ  [popularized  as  Christian  Renewal  in  a 
Changing  World,  BRD  1965].”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  114:662  My  7  ’66  50w 
“This  is  a  most  disappointing  book.  .  .  . 
[However]  there  are  a  number  of  good  things 
in  [it]  .  .  .  particularly  in  the  theoretical  first 
section  on  sociology  and  pastoral  theology  and 
in  the  last  on  the  all  important  problem  of 
the  family  and  its  social  and  cultural  environ¬ 
ment.  But  there  are  just  too  many  places 
where  Fr.  Haring’s'  personal  views  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  existential  and  cultural  real¬ 
ity  of  marriage  today  and  thus  impede  the 
very  work  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  .  .  .  One 
myth  that  .  .  .  reading  [this  work]  .  .  .  should 
certainly  put  down  is  that  of  a  unitary,  au¬ 
thoritative  Catholic  position  on  marriage,  apart 
trom  the  essentials.”  Walter  Arnold 

Commonweal  85:232  N  25  ’66  1950w 
“Father  Haring’s  study  uses  sociology  as  the 
frame  of  reference,  and  recommends  itself 
chiefly  to  priests  engaged  in  pastoral  work. 
This  eminent  European  theologian  also  sees 
a  revelation  of  attitudes  toward  marriage  as 
imperative.  .  .  .  [This  book  is]  indispensable 
for  .  .  .  laymen  concerned  with  current  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  theology  of  love,  sex  relations 
and  the  family.  For  husbands  and  wives,  .  .  . 
Lthis]  study  offers  refreshment  from  the  often 
bathetic  magazine  contributions  bv  popular 
psychologists  and  ‘counselors’  in  human  rela¬ 
tions.  as  well  as  from  the  sentimental  and 
superficial  writings  on  marriage  by  the  clergy.” 
Jean  Holzhauer 

Critic  25:55  Ag  ’66  300w 


HARING,  BERNARD.  A  sacramental  spiritual¬ 
ity  [tr.  by  R.  A.  Wilson]  [Eng  title:  The 
new  covenant],  281p  $5  Sheed 
265  Sacraments.  Spiritual  life  65-20859 

The  first  part  of  this  book  “deals  with  the 
sacraments  as  the  basis  for  the  Christian  life. 
.  .  .  The  second  and  principal  part  discusses 
each  of  the  sacraments  in  the  light  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation.  .  .  .  The  final 
part  discusses  the  law  of  Christ  as  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  expression  of  the  sacramental  life.”  (Critic) 
Originally  published  as  Gabe  und  Auftrage  der 
Sakramente. 


/Jesus  cnnst  .  .  .  established  the  ‘external 
signs  of  internal  grace,’  which  are  the  seven 
sacraments,  ‘the  words  of  the  Word  Himself.’ 

.  .  Much  study  and  much  prayer  on  this  fun¬ 
damental  truth  have  given  us  this  excellent 
book  of  pastoral- minded  meditations.  .  . 

Pastoral  experience,  too.  and  the  good  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  filing  away  apt  matter  in  one’s  notes 
have  enlightened  and  enlivened  the  book  with 
very  effective  items  from  the  author's  prisoner- 
of-war  _  days  in  Russia,  and  [with]  anecdotes. 
...  It  is.  rather  a  disappointment  to  find  in  such 
an  admirable  volume  several  silght  flaws  ” 
Paul  Dent 

America  114:207  F  5  ’66  300w 

“In  the  whole  literature  of  the  renewal  you 
Will  fin'd  little  if  anything  that  is  strictly  de¬ 
votional.  written  specifically  to  incorporate 
the  newer  theological  insights  into  the  devo¬ 
tional  life  of  the  Christian.  Because  of  this 
shortage.  Father  Haring’s  A  Sacramental  Spir¬ 
ituality  is  most  welcome.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  thought¬ 
ful,  important  introduction.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
its  limitations  in  style  and  persuasiveness  show 
lust  how  far  American  Catholics  still  are  from 
the  devotional  authors  and  works  they  need  as 
they  stumble  into  this  new  age  of  the  Church 
;.  •  -  Father  Haring’s  style,  even  in  his  devo¬ 
tional  writing  is  that  of  the  theologian  The 
concepts  are  theological,  the  support  is  prim¬ 
arily  scriptural  and  liturgical.  The  concentra- 
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tion  and  effort  demanded  of  the  reader  will  be 
well  invested,  but  for  moist  of  us,  there  isn’t 
much  point  in  picking-  up  this  kind  of  book 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  work  as  we  would 
have  to  work  on  the  chapters  of  a  textbook.” 


John  Heedy  „ 

Critic  24:78  F 


66  1150w 


HARING,  BERNARD.  This  time  of  salvation: 
tr.  by  Arlene  Swidler.  252p  $4.95  Herder  & 
Herder 

241  Christian  ethics  66-16947 

It  is  the  author’s  “conviction  that  in  the 
chaotic  fragmentation  of  contemporary  ,  life 
there  is  need  for  an  integrated  point  of  view. 
This  point  of  view  is  ‘perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  demand  of  this  age  upon  moral  theol¬ 
ogy.’  Haring  finds  it  in  Christ  s  centrality,  a 
truth  that  ‘must  clearly  permeate  all  its  parts 
and  its  entire  manner  of  presentation.  lhis 
collection  of  essays  deals  with  tradition  and 
adaptation  in  Christian  life;  .  .  .  the  spirit  of 
technology  and  the  liturgy;  the  characteristics 
of  conversion;  the  encounter  with  the  Zeitgeist ; 
sin  and  holiness  as  social  phenomena.  (Amer¬ 
ica)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Haring’s  major  contribution  to  theological 
thought  is  not  incisive  analysis,  but  an  empha¬ 
sis  '  .  .  The  emphasis  is  healthy,  but  it  cannot 
hide  the  absence  of  careful  analysis.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  there  is  simply  no  genuine  confrontation 
with  contemporary  situation  ethics.  .  .  .  It  must 
be  said  that  Haring  is  unawed  by  the  world  of 
adjective.  .  .  .  Those  familiar  with  the  collected 
Haringana  will  see  in  this  luxuriance  the  unc¬ 
tion  and  genuine  concern  of  an  admirable  man 
for  the  transmission  of  the  good  news.  But 
they  will  also  feel  entwined  in  verbal  over¬ 
growth  where  escape  comes  only  through  a 
quick  and  frantic  turning  of  pages.  ...  .  There 
are  times  when  one  would  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorse  the  author’s  stimulating  assertions.  But 
there  are  other  times  when  the  ideas  remain 
flabby,  general  and  repetitious.  R.  C.  McCor- 

mlCk  America  114:859  Je  18  ’66  550w 

Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  30w 
“The  professional  theologian  and  the  in¬ 
terested  Catholic  .  .  .  will  find  very  little  new 
o?  startling  in  this  book.  .  .  .  The  essays  are 
collected  under  five  different  headings  or 
luliroi •  Time  of  Love,  Time  of  Renewal,  Time 
of  Worsli  P  Time  of  Unbelief,  Time  of  Conver¬ 
sion  [They]  emphasize,  even  to  the  point 

of  repetition,  the  openness  of  the  Christian  mes¬ 
sage  to  all  different  cultures  and  thought  pat¬ 
terns  Haring  exhibits  a  delicate  sense 

of  balance  in  the  tension  between  tradition  and 
accomodation  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  times. 
If  anything,  [he]  errs  occasionally  by  an  over- 
simplistic  vieW  of  the  past  ”  C  E  Curran 

Commonweal  84:616  S  23  66  650w 

Critic  25:64  Ag  ’66  50w 


community  that  can  better  provide  for  the 
needs  of  its  citizens  than  can  the  opposition 
camp.  This  forecast  of  the  happy  things  to 
come  may  well  be  true  but  Lord  Harlech  has 
adduced  no  irrefutable  arguments  to  support 
his  position  and  neither  has  he  written  a  book 
which  any  library  need  feel  compelled  to  buy.” 
R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  91:4107  S  15  ’66  350w 
"There  is  a  serious  danger  that  the  market 
may  become  saturated  with  ponderous  banalities 
designed  to  sustain  the  cause  of  international 
amity  rather  than  to  make  a  contribution  to 
political  thought.  Such  a  case  is  Lord  Har¬ 
lech’s  short  collection  of  lectures.  .  .  .  [He] 
writes  in  an  uninspiring  ambassadorial  prose 
[and]  puts  forward  few  new  ideas.  ...  A 
well-meant  introduction  by  the  president  of 
Columbia  University  refers  to  Lord  Harlech’s 
‘unquestioned  scholarship’.  Presumably  this 
refers  to  the  fact  that  he  alludes  several  times 
to  Dr.  Toynbee  and  that  no  questions  were 
asked  at  the  end  of  his  lectures.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  could  be.” 

TLS  p934  O  13  ’66  360w 


HARLOW,  ROBERT.  A  gift  of  echoes.  248p 
$4.95  St  Martins 

65-25068 

This  novel  “is  set  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  where  aging  Henry  Acton 
runs  a  lumber  mill  with  the  indifferent  help  of 
his  son.  Nairn  Acton,  who  has  served  in  the 
second  war  and  has  a  daughter  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  is  lost  in  an  alcoholic  sex-ridden  night¬ 
mare  with  his  wife,  Cora.  The  action  is  mainly 
focused  through  a  local  teacher,  John  Grandy, 
who  finds  himself  unwillingly  drawn  Into  the 
pattern  of  violence.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  25:460  Mr  15  ’66  200w 
“The  effect  of  [this  work]  is  one- dimensional. 
Yet,  as  a  commentary  on  some  aspects  of  mod¬ 
ern  society,  it  is  valid  and  shrewd.  As  a  piece 
of  fiction,  this  novel  is  promising,  but  for  its 
length  it  seems  to  have  too  many  characters 
with  uncertain  bearing  on  the  action.  His  tech¬ 
nique  is  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled,  but 
Harlow  ...  is  well  worth  watching.” 

Choice  3:640  O  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  William  Ready 

Library  J  91:2519  My  15  ’66  130w 
“A  Gift  of  Echoes  is  an  attempt  at  the 
Great  (gusty-lusty)  Canadian  novel.  .  .  .  Its 
author  is  Chairman  of  Creative  Writing  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  but  he  shows 
little  respect  for  the  materials  of  his  craft.  .  .  . 
Fittingly  the  novel  is  ‘literary’ — -lumbering  Hem- 
ingwayese  mingles  with  Wolfe’s  manly  romanti¬ 
cism,  a  Faulknerian  idiot  (lumberjack)  jostles  a 
student  introduced  solely  for  his  ‘Joycean’  puns. 
All  in  all,  an  ideal  Stuffed  Owl  for  creative  writ¬ 
ing  seminars.” 

TLS  pl37  F  24  ’66  80w 


HARLECH,  DAVID  ORMSBY-GORE,  5th  baron. 

Must  the  West  decline?  by  David  Ormsby- 
Gore,  Lord  Harlech.  65p  $3.50  Columbia  umv. 

press 

910.03  Civilization,  Occidental  66-20135 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author’s  1965  Bp-d- 
ner  lectures  at  Columbia. University.  The  first 

lecture  examines  the  failings  of  western  civili¬ 
zation  of  which  the  chief  is.  its  adherence  to 
the  outdated  concept  of  national  sovereignty 
The  second  lecture  summarizes  the  strength  of 
western  civilization,,  which  consists  partly  of  its 
foundations  in  religion,  m  the  rule  of  law,  and 
in  the  primacy  accorded  to  the  individual  over 
the  state  .  The  third  lecture  describes 

what  needs '  to  be  done.  The  principal  require¬ 
ment  is  to  advance  from  the  concept  of  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  .  towards  new  relationships 
such  as  the  Atlantic  community  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market.”  (TLS)  Lord  Harlech  was  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1961  to 
1965.  Index.  _ 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  20w 
“TThe  author]  here  addresses  himself  to  a 
question  that  has  stimulated  far  profounder 
thought  on  the  part  of  .  a  German,  Oswald 
Spengler,  and  a  compatriot  of  the  author  s, 
Arnold  Tovnbee.  Lord  Harlech  construes  the 
West  to  be  .  .  .  the  NATO  countries  plus 
France  ...  In  international  monetary  policy 
and  in'  various  promising  experiments  toward 
European  political  confederation,  the  author  is 
persuaded  that  [this  area]  is  outperforming  its 
adversary  and  slowly  building  an  mtemational 


HARLOW,  VINCENT,  ed.  History  of  East 
Africa,  v2.  See  History  of  East  Africa 


HARMAN,  HUMPHREY.  African  Samson  [Eng 
title:  Black  Samson].  220p  $3.60;  lib  bdg 

$3.37  Viking 

66-8185 

“Many  ages  ago  the  Joluo  people  moved  to 
the  Valley  of  Kano  where  they  raised  cattle 
and  lived  in  peace,  until  the  Nandi  tribesmen 
started  descending  from  the  hills  to  raid  the 
villages.  Magere  led  the  Joluos  to  victory, 
becoming  a  legendary  figure  as  a  warrior  who 
could  not  be  wounded  in  battle.  After  years 
of  sporadic  fighting,  the  Nandis  came  to  talk 
of  peace  bringing  with  them  Tapkesos,  the 
most  beautiful  girl  of  the  clan,  who  declared 
her  desire  to  marry  Magere  the  Stone.  The 
marriage  brought  Magere  happiness  until 
Tapkesos  betrayed  him  and  sent  him  to  his 
death.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library 
J) 


“The  author  has  managed  to  weave  an 
excellent  tale  that  is  human  and  breathing  and 
it  should  prove  a  highly  interesting  experience 
for  young  readers.” 

Best  Sell  26  :339  D  1  ’66  160w 
“This  book  hplds  the  reader  to  the  end 
by  its  narrative  skill.  The  warrior  Magere 
and  his  nephew  Opio  are  perhaps  folk  heroes 
of  100  to  500  years  ago,  but  ‘human  enough  to 
touch  belief.’  ”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  90w 
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HARMAN,  HUMPHREY — Continued 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  20w 


Reviewed  by  Julia  Losinski 
Library  J  91:5251  O  15 


'66  140w 


“[This]  is  told  as  if  Opio  the  nephew,  as  an 
old  man,  had  recounted  it  about  his  much- loved 
uncle,  Magere,  the  hero.  .The  relationship 
between  a  boy  and  his  uncle  is  often  a  special 
one  in  Africa,  and  in  Opio’s  own  childhood  we 
see  it  taking  shape.  ...  In  its  beautiful  and 
traditional  telling,  in  the  exotic  descriptions  of 
place  and  action  and  the  humorous  observation 
of  the  people  discussing  war,  dividing  spoil, 
telling  stories,  this  is  a  richly  made  story  of 
an  unusual  kind  by  a  writer  who  knows 
Africa.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p!146  D  9  ’65  350w 


HARMON,  ROBERT  B.  Political  science;  a 
bibliographical  guide  to  the  literature.  388p 
$8.75  Scarecrow 

016.32  Political  science — Bibliography  65-13557 
A  listing,  “with  brief  annotations,  of  bib¬ 
liographies,  indexes,  and  other  reference  ma¬ 
terials,  with  a  selection  of  ‘substantive’  vol¬ 
umes.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Appendixes  list  periodi¬ 
cals,  government  documents  and  agencies,  and 
institutions  engaged  in  political  science.  In¬ 
dexes  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 


“Though  of  little  value  to  the  specialist  within 
his  own  field,  [this  book]  should  be  useful  as  a 
source  for  students  and  as  La]  book  list  for 
new  or  expanding  departments  building  library 
collections.”  C.  B. 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:714  S  ’66  50w 


“Motivated  by  a  desire  to  fill  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  need  for  an  up-to-date  guide  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  political  science,  this  bibliography  is 
intended  as  a  successor  to  Burchfield’s  hoary 
Student’s  Guide  to  Materials  in  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  IBRD  1935],  and,  unfortunately,  it  will 
have  to  do  until  something  better  comes  along. 
Including  approximately  2,400  occasionally  an¬ 
notated  reference  and  general  works,  obvious 
omissions  of  important  recent  titles  are  start¬ 
ling.  .  .  .  Organization  of  material  is  chaotic 
.  .  .  [and]  the  inadequate  subject  index  and 
lack  of  a  title  index  only  exacerbate  the  bib¬ 
liography’s  organizational  defects.” 

Choice  3:291  Je  ’66  200w 


HAROUTUNIAN,  JOSEPH.  God  with  us:  a 
theology  of  transpersonal  life.  318p  $6  West¬ 
minster  press 

230  Theology  65-19279 

The  author  “calls  for  a  new  image  of  the 
church  in  terms  of  ‘a  new  self-awareness  of 
Christians  as  a  communion  who  exist  as  a 
covenanted  people  to  be  and  behave  as  fellow- 
men:  as  Christ’s  fellowmen  and  therefore  fel- 
lowmen  with  all  people.’  He  then  discusses 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  showing  the  church 
to  be  a  people  first  and  an  institution  secondly, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  church  exists  as 
a  style  of  life.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index. 


"[This  is  a  thoroughgoing  critique  and  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  'individualism,  institutionalism, 
and  supernaturalism’  of  traditional  Christian 
theology.  .  .  .  Every  major  theme  of  Christian 
theology  is  scrutinized  .  .  .  but  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  author’s  constructive  rethinking 
and  restatement  of  ‘the  whole  body  of  Christian 
divinity.’.  .  .  .  There  is  much  more  in  this 
book,  all  of  it  accompanied  by  that  trenchant 
analysis  of  the  human  condition  which  one 
has  come  to  expect  from  Joseph  Haroutunian. 
If  in  fact  this  book  is  not  a  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy,  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  it,  an  ambitious 
‘programmatic  essay.’.  .  .  For  those  who  are 
looking  for  help  in  the  construction  of  a  viable 
theology,  God  with  Us  commends  itself  to 
thorough  study.”  E.  A.  Towne 

J  Religion  46:310  Ap  ’66  1250w 
“Here  is  a  Protestant  and  moving  plea  for  a 
theology  with  relevance  to  our  age.  .  .  .  [It]  is 
a  message  and  an  affirmation  which  today’s 
liberal  Catholics  .  .  .  can  and  do  welcome.” 
C.  G.  Gros. 

Library  J  90:4086  O  1  ’65  160w 


HARPER,  FOWLER  V.  Justice  Rutledge  and 
the  bright  constellation.  420p  il  $6.95  Bobbs 
347.9  Rutledge,  Wiiley  64-8430 

An  “account  of  the  impact  of  the  six-year 
tenure  of  Mr.  Justice  Wiley  B.  Rutledge  on 


the  Supreme  Court’s  work  and  on  American 
constitutional  development.  .  .  .  Harper  dis¬ 
cusses  .  .  .  the  history  and  the  doctrinal 

foundations  of  some  of  the  important  judicial 
rules  surrounding  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
14th  Amendment,  the  debates  among  the  jus¬ 
tices  concerning  the  rules,  the  influence  of 
Justice  Rutledge  in  shaping  current  constitu¬ 
tional  interpretation  and  practice  •  •  •  [and] 
Rutledge’s  opinions  in  other  areas  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  .  .  .  [There  is]  an  appendix  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  unpublished  opinions  of  Justice 
Rutledge.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“What  emerges  is  a  portrait  of  a  liberal  judge 
during  a  period  when  the  Court’s  majority  was 
generally  conservative  and  self-restrained. 
Moreover,  Harper  succeeds  admirably  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  the  Rutledge  minority  view 
shared  more  often  with  Murphy  than  any  other 
justice,  in  several  instances  has  became  the 
prevailing  view.  Recommended  reading  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  history,  and  law.” 

Choice  2:907  F  ’66  230w 
“Professor  [Harper’s]  study  fails  as  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  dis¬ 
cursive  ramble  across  the  admittedly  vast 
range  of  problems  which  deeply  concerned  the 
Justice.  Often  the  excursion  seems  to  find  its 
direction  in  the  predilections  of  the  biographer 
rather  than  in  the  commitments  of  the  Justice 
himself.  Scattered '  through  the  pages  of  the 
book  are  important  and  revealing  excerpts. 
.  .  .  Whether  there  are  many  other  unpublished 
materials  of  a  similar  sort  we  are  not  told, 
but  one  finishes  the  book  with  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  all  that  Professor  Harper  has 
given  us  in  this  volume  is  a  sample  of  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  an  important  judicial  biog¬ 
raphy  may  some  day  be  written.”  M.  D.  Howe 

N  Y  Rev-  of  Books  4:14  J1  1  ’65  700w 


HARRe,  JOHN.  Maori  and  Pakeha;  a  study 
of  mixed  marriages  in  New  Zealand;  pub. 
for  the  Inst,  of  race  relations,  London.  158p 
$5  Praeger 

301.42  Miscegenation.  Maoris.  New  Zealand 
— Race  question  66-12981 

In  this  analysis  of  marriages  in  Auckland 
between  Pakehas  (New  Zealanders  of  European 
ancestry)  and  Maoris,  the  author  “analyzes  the 
various  factors  involved,  both  racial  and  cul¬ 
tural,  and  presents  a  .  .  .  study  of  a  number 
of  representative  examples  of  mixed  marriages. 
Within  this  context  he  describes  courtship 
procedures,  relationships  between  spouses,  those 
with  kin  and  friends,  and  those  with  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  book  concludes 
with  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"This  study  of  interracial  marriage  in  Auck¬ 
land  has  interesting  implications  in  a  wider 
context  than  the  study  itself.  In  his  conclu¬ 
sion  Dr  Harrd  finds  that  if  the  New  Zealand 
government  policies  of  Maori  advancement  are 
effectively  continued,  it  is  probable  that  with 
increased  contact  through  urbanisation  and  in¬ 
termarriage,  barriers  will  be  broken  down.  .  .  . 
Dr  Harr  6  assumes  a  certain  background 
knowledge  of  Maori  culture,  but  that  need 
not  put  off  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  An  en¬ 
couraging  feature,  recurrent  in  many  of  the 
case  histories  examined,  is  the  way  that 
stereotyped  attitudes  and  prejudices  are  so 
often  broken  down  by  the  realities  of  a  close 
personal  association.” 

Economist  221:819  N  19  ’66  150w 
“Despite  the  admittedly  small  sample,  the 
author’s  demonstrated  knowledge  obtained  from 
study  of  other  germane  writings  as  well  as 
general  observations  on  New  Zealand  culture 
warrant  high  respect  for  his  work.  The  case 
studies  are  concise  and  graphic.  The  chapters 
are  rich  in  information.  .  .  .  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Clarence  Gorchels 

Library  J  91:3459  J1  ’66  lOOw 


HARRfi,  R.  Matter  &  method.  124p  $3.25  St 
Martins 

501.09  Science — Philosophy.  Science — His¬ 
tory  65-9594 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  ...  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  ‘general  conceptual 
scheme’  in  the  development  of  natural  science, 
and  to  illustrate  this  by  the  discussions  of  the 
nature  of  matter  and  its  relation  to  the  per- 
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ceptual  world  by  17th-century  philosophers  and 
scientists.”  (Science)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“A  detailed  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
philosophical  bases  of  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
matter  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
style  is  slightly  dry  and  the  work  contains  far 
too  many  untranslated  Latin  quotations  to  be 
of  great  use  to  the  average  undergraduate. 
As  a  reference,  however,  the  book  would  be 
valuable  [and  it  is  recommended  as  such!  to 
history  and  philosophy  students.” 

Choice  3:217  My  '66  lOOw 
“Harnd  has  done  a  very  valuable  service  in 
reminding  us  that  [the]  G.C.S.  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  great  19th-century  enterprise 
which  launched  physical  science  in  the  form 
that  assured  its  permanent  success.  .  .  .  [This] 
book  may  be  read  by  contemporary  scientists 
with  profit  in  this  connection.”  J.  R.  Weinberg 
Science  152:1050  My  20  ’ 66  1050w 
“Mr.  Harry’s  discussion  is  suggestive  and  in 
the  main  lucid,  though  there  are  occasional 
lapses.  One  gets  the  impression,  however,  that 
it  is  not  the  end  of  his  quest  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  science  but  a  stage  in  his  journey 
which  he  will  inevitably  feel  compelled  to 
leave  behind.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  his  examina¬ 
tion  .  .  .  has  merits,  and  it  is  reasonably  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  lead  him  in  due  course  to 
a  more  satisfying  treatment  of  the  nature  of 
science.  TLS  pllg()  D  1Q  ,g4  g50w 


both  a  baleful  authority  expressed  in  a  kind  of 
remorseless  drumbeat  prose.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton,  whose  first  novel  was  the  notable  ‘Revela¬ 
tions  of  Hr.  Modesto'  [BRD  1955],  has  cut  away 
ail  the  fat  from  this  study,  leaving  only  un¬ 
diluted  gristle,  instead  of  a  wallowing  futile  tale, 
he  has  produced  a  headlong,  even  arrogant 
book  about  a  failure.  It  is  also  an  insistent 
book,  and  George  Pectin’s  very  unreasonable¬ 
ness,  which  dooms  his  search  for  fulfillment, 
saves  him  as  a  character  in  fiction.”  John 
Knowles 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  17  '66  650W 

Reviewed  by  Susan  Lardner 

New  Yorker  42:242  N  12  '66  1200W 
Newsweek  67:114  Ap  18  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  Ap  23  '66  1200w 


HARRINGTON,  MICHAEL.  The  accidental  cen¬ 
tury.  322p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

301.24  Civilization,  Modern.  Science  and 
civilization.  U.S. — Civilization  65-16935 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  219:374  Ap  23  '66  390w 
Reviewed  by  David  Marquand 

New  Statesman  71:130  Ja  28  '66  1000W 
TLS  p258  Mr  31  '66  900w 


HARRINGTON,  ALAN.  The  secret  swinger, 

234p  $4.95  Knopf  66-i2393 

“A  nervous,  insubstantial  New  York  journa¬ 
list  with  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  forty- three- 
year-old  George  Pectin  comes  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  his  life  hasn’t  added  up  to  much. 
The  rebellious  young  companions  of  his 
Greenwich  Village  days  have  all  _  surpassed 
him,  while  he  moves  ‘indecisively  m  neutral 
ground  between  the  rebellious  and  the  stodgy. 
With  the  death  of  his  grandparents  George  s 
staid  New  England  family  has  disinte¬ 
grated.  ...  In  a  compulsive  effort  to  be 
free,’  he  leaves  his  wife  and  son,  insists  on 
a  divorce,  and  attempts  to  break  out  of  the 
pattern  that  has  been  constricting .  him.  His 
search  begins:  first,  for  his  feminine  double, 
whom  he  knows  to  exist;  second,  for  his  new 
self.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Alan  Harrington’s  latest  novel  is  the  story 
—again — of  the  once  promising  young  man 
grown  middle-aged.  .  .  .  [George’s]  reaction, 
after  long  months  of  brooding  futility— and 
what  seem  equally  long  pages  of  rumination 
— is  to  divorce  his  wife  (who  has  just  been 
released  from  a  TB  sanatorium)  and  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  lost  soul,  his  lost  life,  his 
never-found  love.  It  would  be  nice  to  report 
that  George  solves  all  these  questions;  it 
would  be  even  nicer  to  report  that  Mr. 
Harrington  solves  all  the  problems  they  pose 
for  his  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harrington,  it  seems 
to  me,  does  not  [succeed].  An  extraordinarily 
fine  writer,  with  pages  approaching  sheer 
brilliance,  he  is  ultimately  the  victim  of  his 
desire  to  ‘tell  all’  about  the  decline  and  fall 
of  George  Pectin.  Or,  more  accurately,  to 
tell  that  ‘all’  several  times.”  Catharine  Hughes 
America  114:674  My  7  ’66  300w 

Reviewed  by  H.  G.  Knowles 

Best  Sell  26:89  Je  1  ’66  450w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  24  ’66  300w 

“Alan  Harrington  writes  well,  though  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  literary  clichds,  and 
constructs  a  good  novel,  but  the  book  cannot 
lift  itself  above  its  drab,  dull,  miserably  pathetic 
hero.  Not  even  the  shock  ending— the  incredible 
climax  to  Pectin’s  search  for  an  all-protective, 
all-consuming  love — can  really  save  the  bo9k. 
Larger  fiction  collections  should  probably  in¬ 
clude  a  copy  nevertheless,  because  Harrington 
will  undoubtedly  do  better.”  Eric  Moon 

Library  J  91:1925  Ap  1  66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Katharine  Topkins 

Nation  203:127  Ag  8  '66  850w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Je  9  ’66  500w 

"A  study  of  male  menopause  does  not  seem 
the  ideal  theme  for  contemporary  fiction.  Fu¬ 
tility,  inertia,  immobility  threaten  not  only  the 
protagonist  of  such  a  novel  but  also  the  novel 
itself.  In  'The  Secret  Swinger,’  however,  Alan 
Harrington  has  avoided  making  his  story  as 
middle-aged  as  his  hero.  Instead  he  has  given 


HARRIS,  CHRISTIE.  Raven’s  cry;  il.  by  Bill 
Reid.  193p  $3.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-12848 

The  destruction  of  a  unique  culture  is  shown 
in  .  fictional  form  in  this  story,  which  is  an 
‘‘account  of  the  Haida  Indians,  [an]  unusually 
art-conscious  people  [who]  flourished  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  off  the  Canadian 
Pacific  coast  until  they  were  discovered  in  the 
late  1700’s  by  traders  eager  for  otter  pelts. 
Within  150  years  the  powerful  Haidas  were 
destroyed — massacres,  greed,  disease,  firewater, 
well-intentioned  missionaries  and  Government 
officials  contributed  to  their  extinction.  .  .  . 
Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  20w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl9  D  8  ’66 
70  w 


“Painstaking  research  and  intense  absorption 
in  anthropological  details  have  enabled  the 
author  to  write  with  rare  commitment  and 
involvement  from  the  Haida  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
Her  account  is  richly  adorned  with  details  of 
custom,  ceremony,  and  costume.  Dealing  as 
it  does  in  a  highly  artistic  and  complicated 
manner  with  the  whole  range  of  human  emotion 
and  character,  it  makes  demands  of  the  reader 
but  rewards  him  with  new  understanding  of 
the  forces  that  shape  civilizations.  Strong 
illustrations  by  a  descendant  of  the  Haidas 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  his 
ancestors  expressed  themselves.  .  .  .  Through 
[this  book’s]  faithful  and  almost  reverent  re¬ 
construction,  the  Haida  culture  can  be  reborn 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  readers.”  P.  L.  M. 
Horn  Bk  42:574  O  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Marcelee  Gralapp 

Library  J  91:5251  O  15  ’66  140w 


"The  Indian  point  of  view  [in  this  book], 
re-created  through  the  lives  of  their  last  great 
chiefs,  is  sympathetically  drawn.  However, 
weak  characterization,  awkward  dialogue  and 
a  reserved  writing  style  make  the  book  un¬ 
likely  to  captivate  any  but  the  most  avid 
readers.  Handsome,  symbolic  pictures,  executed 
by  a  Haida  descendant,  grace  a  book  that’s 
excellent  as  history  but  much  less  as  fiction.” 
Ann  Currah 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  N  20  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:53  N  12  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  story  is  poignant:  firearms,  Bible, 
gold,  whiskey  and  smallpox  play  their  tradi¬ 
tional  roles.  But  the  Haida  are  so  like  us  in 
their  determination  to  excel — in  skill,  in  trade, 
in  wealth,  in  status — that  the  story  is  much 
richer  than  the  pastoral  tragedy  of  so  many 
tribes.  Nor  is  Haida  culture  wholly  broken: 
its  art,  powerful  and  unified,  lives.  It  can  be 
seen  in  this  beautiful  book  in  the  block  prints 
of  Bill  Reid,  a  modern  and  innovative  Ganadian 
artist,  working  consciously  to  enlarge  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  Haida  heritage.”  Philip  and 
Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:144  D  ’66  llOw 
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HARRIS,  CHRISTINA  PHELPS.  Nationalism 
and  revolution  in  Egypt;  the  role  of  the 
Muslim  brotherhood.  27 lip  $6  Stanford  univ. 
Hoover  inst.  on  war,  revolution  it  peace, 
Stanford,  Calif. 

962  Muslim  Brotherhood.  Egypt— History 

64-loyZo 

“This  study  has  a  twofold  objective.  In  the 
first  place  ...  to  create  an  intelligible  setting 
for  a  discussion  of  the  Brotherhood  movement 
and  to  identify  adequately  the  various  political, 
social,  and  spiritual  tensions  that  gave  it 
birth.  In  the  second  place,  [to  describel  the 
Brotherhood  itself  .  .  .  with  sufficient  clarity 
to  illumine  the  critical  nature  of  the  struggle 
that  took  place  between  the  Muslim  Brethren 
and  their  fellow  countrymen.”  (Introd)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  author  has  made  conscientious  use  of 
every  known  source  and  has  obtained  some 
information  not  usually  available  to  historians. 
There  still  may  be  room  for  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  a  few  topics  included  by  way  of 
background.  ...  In  an  overall  sense.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harris  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  Indeed,  her  final  chapter  .  .  .  could 
have  been  written  only  by  a  mature  and 
prescient  scholar.  The  book  ends  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  selected  bibliography,  including  official 
documents,  books,  and  pamphlets  both  in 
Western  languages  and  in  Arabic,  and  articles 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  These  give 
testimony  to  the  author’s  grasp  of  the  subject.” 
H.  L.  Hoskins 

Am  Hist  R  70:1210  J1  ’65  460w 


“Professor  Harris  has  provided  an  acceptable 
summary  of  some  of  the  previously  published 
research.  .  .  .  Three  preliminary  chapters 

.  .  .  set  the  rise  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood 
in  historical  perspective.  .  .  .  The  most  useful, 
though  less  well  written,  part  of  the  book  is 
the  section  on  the  Brotherhood  itself,  since 
here  the  material  is  not  as  widely  familiar. 
These  chapters  present  a  good  summary  of 
Hasan  al-Banna’s  career  and  describe 
the  Brotherhood’s  organization,  activities,  and 
ideas.  Here  the  author  makes  a  number  of  sen¬ 
sible  points.  .  .  .  The  passages  dealing  with  the 
1952-1954  period  appear  to  have  been  written  no 
later  than  1956,  and  much  of  the  description 
and  evaluation  of  Nasser’s  regime  is  badly  out 
of  date.”  M.  H.  Kerr 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:748  S  ’65  850w 


“The  most  virulent  opposition  to  the  existing 
regime  in  Egypt  comes  .  .  .  from  a  group  of 
devout  Muslims  who  feel  that  the  government 
should  .  .  .  turn  back  to  the  fundamental  be¬ 
liefs  of  Islam  ...  in  framing  laws  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  today.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great 
virtues  [of  this  study]  is  that  it  not  merely 
gives  a  detailed  and  documented  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  .  .  .  but 
also  provokes  _  the  reader  to  consider  carefully 
the  psychological  aspects  of  the  confrontation 
between  Islam  and  the  rest  of  the  modern 
world  today.”  K.  M.  Barbour 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:197  Mr  ’66  600w 


“This  book  is  notable  for  the  completeness 
of  the  background  chapters  dealing  with  social, 
economic,  and  political  history  ranging  from 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  the 
present  A  high  degree  of  objectivity  is 
achieved.  .  .  .  There  are  other  works  dealing 
with  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  but  there  is 
none  which  deals  with  it  so  succinctly,  or  in 
more  orderly  fashion,  against  a  broad  historical 
background.  ...  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
author  had  evaluated  the  reliability  of  her 
informants  and  some  of  the  secondary  mate- 
rials  used,  but  it  also  can  lie  recognized  that 
it  is  difficult  to  do  so  without  arousing  ad¬ 
verse  reactions  in  a  field  in  which  personal 
and  academic  relationships  are  especially  sen¬ 
sitive.” 

Choice  2:908  F  ’66  210w 


HARRIS,  CHRISTOPHER, 

family  and  social  change. 


jt. 

See 


auth.  The 
Rosser,  C. 


HARRIS,  ERROL  E.  The  foundations  of  meta¬ 
physics  in  science.  (Muirhead  lib.  of  philos¬ 
ophy)  512p  $10  Humanities  press  P 

110  Metaphysics.  Science  65-1616! 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  o 
Kansas,  author  of  Nature,  Mind  and  Moderr 
Science,  attempts  in  this  work  “to  show  tha 
the  empirical  basis  of  metaphysics  is  natura 


science,  and  .  .  .  that  metaphysics  is  not  non¬ 
sense.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


"Chapters  on  nature,  life,  and  mentality  delve 
far  into  current  scientific  research  and  the 
concepts  involved  therein.  Harris  suggests  that 
a  synoptic  reflection  on  science  leads  not,  as 
many  suggest,  to  positivism  and  analysis,  but 
to  a  more  dialectical,  organic,  and  ordered 
metaphysical  vision.  A  second  volume  on  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  is  promised.  Both  books  will  be 
important — and  rather  different — additions  to 
library  collections  on  philosophy  and  philosophy 
of  science.” 

Choice  2:779  Ja  ’66  120w 
“The  scientific  parts  of  the  book  are  uncom¬ 
monly  interesting,  popular  though  high-level, 
and  even  up-to-date.  The  author’s  heterodox 
views  do  sometimes  come  in  his  way.  .  .  .  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  authors  philosophical  bias  and  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  the  book  requires  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  it  will  be  read, 
then,  with  one  sort  of  profit  or  another.  It  may 
serve  as  a  refresher  for  high-brow  conversa¬ 
tionalists.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  source  of,  and 
a  reference  for,  information  for  the  more 
thoughtful.  It  may  even  help  some  to  write 
better  science  surveys.”  Joseph  Agassi 

Science  151:1074  Mr  4  ’66  600w 
“[Professor  Harris]  makes  it  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  book  to  study  what  the  sciences 
have  to  say  about  the  physical  world,  the 
realm  of  life,  and  the  world  of  thought  and 
feeling.  .  .  .  He  gives  an  exceedingly  good 
review  of  what  the  men  of  science  have  to  say 
in  these  three  great  departments  of  knowledge. 
He  achieves  success  by  selecting  those  themes 
that  are  of  particular  relevance  for  philosophy 
and  subjecting  them  to  critical  analysis.  .  .  . 
[Professor  Harris  maintains  that]  everything 
from  physics  to  psychology  emphasizes  the 
holistic  character  of  the  reality  studied  as  well 
as  its  fluidity  and  persistent  developmental 
trend.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  will  cause 
eyebrows  to  be  raised  on  the  banks  of  Isis 
and  Cherwell,  and  may  affront  many  others. 
It  is,  however,  supported  by  much  powerful 
argument  and  deserves  serious  study.” 

TLS  p433  My  27  ’65  700w 


HARRIS,  H.  A.  Greek  athletes  and  athletics; 
with  an  introd.  by  the  Marquess  of  Exeter. 
244p  pi  maps  $6.75  Ind.  univ.  press 
796  Athletics.  Athletes  66-22440 

Topics  discussed  in  this  book  “include  the 
history  and  importance  of  the  games,  individual 
events,  athletes  and  records,  the  buildings,  the 
management  of  the  festivals,  training  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  women  in  athletics.’’  (Class  World) 
Bibliographical  essay.  General  index  and  index 
of  Greek  and  and  Latin  authors. 


.“This  book  should  interest  anyone  who  de¬ 
sires  to  know  about  the  general  tradition  of 
Greek  athletics  and  its  festivals  or  to  gain 
specific  information  about  how  individual  event's, 
such  as  boxing  or  the  discus  throw,  were  car¬ 
ried,  out.  .  .  .  The  book  stands  firmly  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  contribution  'to  scholarship.  The 
main  narrative  is  not  interrupted  by  notes,  al¬ 
though  there  is  full  and  precise  documentation 
for  the  serious  reader.  The  plates  are  in  one 
place.  .  .  .  The  maps  and  accompanying  charts 
listing  Olympic  winners  and  their  geographical 
origins,  in  three  different  time  ranges,  point 
up  the  importance  of  the  Olympics  into  Roman 
times.  The  interpretation  of  athletic  scenes  in 
Greek  art  is  well  done.  The  book  should  be  in 
both  high  school  and  college  libraries.”  W.  R. 
Ridinston 

Class  World  59:195  F  ’66  220w  [YA] 
“Mr.  Harris  intends  this  book  for  readers 
who  know  much  about  modern,  but  nothing 
about  ancient  athletics  and  for  the  many  in¬ 
telligent  tourists  who  visit  Greece.  But  he  also 
correctly  suggests  that  many  scholars  who 
know  much  about  ancient  Greece,  but  nothing 
about  its  athletics  may  find  something  of  value 
to  them  m  his  discussions.  Although  E.  Norman 
Gardiner  s  monumental  works  (cf  especially 
his  Athletics  of  the  Ancient  World)  [BRD 
1930]  have  long  been  standard  fare.  Harris’s 
work  will  be  a  required  ancillary  source  since 
he  incorporates  such  recent  additions  to  knowl- 
®oge  as  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Germans 
at  Olympia  and  Broneer’s  discoveries  about 
the  husplex’  at  Is'thmia.  .  .  .  New  interpre- 
rations  of  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
ature  pertaining  to  athletics  are  given 
throughout.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:4691  O  1  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Lincoln  Kirstein 

Nation  199:521  D  28  ’64  60w 
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HARRIS,  IRVING  D.  The  promised  seed;  a 
comparative  study  of  eminent  first  and  later 
sons.  339p  $6.95  Free  press 
155.44  Psychology  64-23083 

The  author  is  psychiatric  consultant  for  the 
Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.  His 
thesis  is  “given  the  same  body-  of  knowledge, 
the  same  world  to  view,  first  and  later  sons  of 
equal  intellectual  and  perceptive  powers  often 
arrive  at  diametrically  opposed  solutions  in 
the  fields  of  philosophy,  literature,  psychology, 
science,  and  politics.  Dr.  Harris  [surveys] 

.  .  .  the  thinking  and  actions  of  .  .  .eminent 
men  in  Western  history.  He  sets  his  conclusions 
.  .  .  within  the  framework  of  experimental 
psychological  studies  of  birth-order  differences 
in  personality.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  Name  and  subject  index. 


to  such  a  fascinating  subject.  Ignoring  this 
minor  irritant,  the  child  will  concentrate  on  the 
details  of  an  easy  text  and  the  delights  of 
beautiful  illustrations  colored  in  yellow  and 
green,  all  of  which  will  heighten  wonder  and 
understanding.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:209  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:46  F  19  ’66  70w 


HARRIS,  MARK.  Twentyone  twice:  a  journal. 
288p  $5.95  Little 

818  U.S.  Peace  Corps  66-20805 

An  account  of  the  author’s  adventures  as  a 
special  investigator  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Africa  and  of  his  clearance  by  the  FBI  for 
this  assignment. 


“This  is  a  disarming  and  rather  charming 
book.  .  .  .  The  author  appears  to  be  an  unusually 
broadly  educated  man  with  considerable  in¬ 
tellectual  vigor  in  the  broad  humanistic  sense. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  fascinating  new  game  here. 
Which  were  the  first-borns,  Kant  or  Hume  or 
Adam  Smith  or  Hobbes?  .  .  .  There  are  no 
tables.  The  author  was  his  own  selector  and 
his  own  coder.  This  study,  so  decorated  with 
at  least  a  surface  veracity,  falls  between  the 
two  stools  of  ‘good  scholarship’  and  ‘good 
generalizing  behavioral  science.’  So  far  the 
author  has  not  satisfied  any  of  us.”  W.  W. 
Lambert 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:170  Mr  ’66  650w 
“No  one  will  want  to  blame  Dr.  Harris  for 
paying  scant  attention  to  reports  which  con¬ 
centrate  on  aspects  of  behavior  that  are  not 
close  to  his  field  of  interest,  and  which  in  some 
cases  give  discrepant  results  because  they  ask 
wrong  questions.  But  it  is  still  hard  to  accept 
his  reason  for  ignoring  the  existence  of  girls. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Harris’s  [is  a]  manful  effort  to  convey 
by  illustrative  instances,  descriptions,  and  ex¬ 
egesis  what  his  overriding  concept  amounts  to. 
Though  he  does  not  succeed,  his  failure  is 
not  calamitous  to  his  main  theme.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  the  scholarship  of  the  book  is  lame,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  much  too  selec¬ 
tive.”  Aubrey  Lewis 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  4:24  Je  3  ’65  1900w 


HARRIS,  JOHN,  The  old  trade  of  killing.  282p 
$4.95  Morrow 

66-16314 


“Survivors  of  a  reconnaissance  squad  of  the 
British  force  that  fought  Rommel  in  the  desert 
return  20  years  later  to  the  Qalam  Depression 
to  find  the  ancient  artifacts  one  of  them  had 
seen  on  their  wartime  search  for  a  vanished 
treasure  chest  designed  to  buy  the  loyalty  of 
a  wavering  sheik.  Alan  Doyle,  with  the  help 
of  his  former  sergeant,  Morena,  tries  to  lead 
his  men  as  he  did  before,  but  he  finds  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  objectives  and  experience  bring  in¬ 
creasing  tension  even  before  they  meet  the 
g-uileless  American  archaeologist,  already  at 
work  on  the  site,  and  discover  the  hostility  of 
his  Arab  helpers.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  story]  is  unusually  good  and  so  au¬ 
thentic  in  its  setting  that  you  will  feel  the 
heat  and  taste  the  sand." 

Best  Sell  26:127  Je  15  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3238  Je  15  66  160w 

“[In  this  book]  the  characters  are  as  con¬ 
ventional  as  the  theme;  but  the  North  African 
desert  setting  is  vivid,  and  the  telling  is  ef¬ 
fective.”  Anthony  Boucher  ..  ,ri 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Je  26  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


HARRIS,  LOUISE  DYER.  Flash,  the  life  story 
of  a  firefly,  by  Louise  Dyer  Harms  and 
Norman  Dyer  Plarris;  il.  by  Henry  B.  Kane. 
57p  $2.95  Little 

595  7  Fireflies — Juvenile  literature.  Bio¬ 
luminescence— Juvenile  literature  ^ 

“A  firefly’s  life  cycle,  covering  two  years,  is 
told  in  story  form  for  the  young  reader. 
(Horn  Bk)  “Age  six  and  up.  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children  s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  66  lOw 
“Clarity  and  simplicity  in  the  descriptive  in¬ 
formation  override  a  general  condescension, 
which  is  unnecessary  for  holding  the  attention 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  26:244  O  1  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl7  O  23  ’66  330w 
“Harris  is  probably  wrong  in  supposing  that 
his  every  incidental  musing  is  important  enough 
to  record,  and  there  is  enough  incidental 
fatheadedness  in  this  book  to  embarrass  a  less¬ 
er  (or  greater)  man.  That  said,  readers  of 
‘Twentyone  Twice’  may  be  grateful  for  its 
generous  and  understanding  view  of  Peace 
Corpsmen  in  the  field,  and  its  studied  contempt 
for  bureaucratic  pretentiousness  and  myopia. 
.  .  .  How  he  goes  down  as  a  novelist  turned 
autobiographer  may  finally  be  a  matter  of 
taste.”  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  22  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  85:115  O  28  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Warner 

Harper  233:126  O  '66  330w 
“The  journal  is  an  old  and  respected  literary 
form  but  very  often  the  reader  must  pass 
through  a  mass  of  mud  to  come  up  with  a  few 
flecks  of  gold.  Mark  Harris  has  presented  us 
with  just  such  a  log  in  this  unedited  slice  of 
his  life.  ...  It  suffers  .  .  .  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  form  and  is  a  rambling,  sketchy,  often 
banal  mixture  of  the  trite  and  true.”  P.  J.  Laux 
Library  J  91:3930  S  1  '66  260w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Larson 

Nation  203:425  O  24  ’66  950w 
“If  [this]  were  fiction,  I  would  hail  it  as  a 
satirical  masterpiece.  .  .  .  The  book  is  filled 
with  detailed  observations  of  Washington,  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  the  singular  daily  life  of  both  locales, 
sensitively  recorded,  and  placed  precisely  in  its 
context  so  as  to  be  most  richly  meaningful. 
The  difficulty  is  philosophical:  and  it  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  distinction  between  comedy  and 
satire.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris  writes  with  a  wry 
and  delightful  wit;  and  he  explicitly  perceives 
Twentyone  Twice  as  comic.  .  .  .  But  American 
interventions  into  the  lives  and  affairs  of  other 
societies,  even  when  benign  in  intent,  have 
got  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  indulgent  hu¬ 
mor;  and  American  subservience  to  its  own 
secret  police  is  not  funny  at  all.”  E.  Z.  Fried- 
0n  b  erg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  S  22  ’66  2150w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Navasky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  25  ’66  1050w 
Newsweek  68:122  O  10  ’66  190w 


"The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  and  longer  being  called  ‘United  States 
Phase.’  For  five  months  Harris  was  kept  dang¬ 
ling  while  he  was  being  investigated  by  the 
FBI  and  by  a  psychiatrist  and  while  the  Peace 
Corps  administration  decided  what,  if  anything, 
it  wanted  to  do  with  him.  ...  In  general  .  .  . 
we  learn  more  about  Mark  Harris  than  we  do 
about  the  Peace  Corps,  and  he  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  on  the  first  topic  than  on  the  second.  He 
does  not  present  himself  in  a  heroic  role;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  as  much  the  butt  of  his 
own  humor  as  any  of  the  characters  in  his 
novels.  ...  If  he  made  only  a  superficial  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  he  studied  him¬ 
self  with  care  and  candor.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:95  O  8  ’66  1200w 


HARRIS,  NEIL.  The  artist  in  American  so¬ 
ciety;  the  formative  years,  1790-1860.  432p  pi 
$7.50  Braziller 

709.73  Art,  American — History.  Art  and  so¬ 
ciety.  U.S.— Civilization  66-25399 

This  book  “  ‘is  an  inquiry  into  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  community’s  values  and  its  cul¬ 
ture.  It  emphasizes  not  American  art  but 
American  artists  and  their  position  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris  concentrates 
on  three  separate  levels:  social  attitudes  toward 
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HARRIS,  NEIL — Continued 

the  visual  arts  as  communal  enterprises;  the 
status,  achievements  and  ideals  of  artists  them¬ 
selves;  and  public  conceptions  of  the  artist’s 
person  and  role.  He  discusses  the  young  artist 
communities,  the  artist's  education,  choice  of 
residence,  objectives  and  institutional  support, 
and  assesses  the  influence  of  European  travel 
on  American  patronage.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:144  O  ’66  130w 


“[This  is]  a  remarkably  sensitive  and  learned 
thesis.  The  thesis,  however,  remains  a  little 
unclear  and  incomplete,  perhaps  because  the 
author  has  postponed  the  discussion  of  some 
points  for  a  later  volume.  .  .  .  Occasional  re¬ 
marks  in  the  present  volume  seem  obscurely 
oracular.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Harris's]  ideas  are  based 
on  amazingly  wide  reading — of  correspondence, 
memoirs,  institutional  histories,  pamphlets, 
minor  novels,  periodicals,  travel  books.  He 
has  an  impressive  understanding  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation.  There  is  not  a  cliche  in  the 
volume.  ...  [It  is  a]  masterly  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  [the]  difficult 
but  rewarding  field  [of  social  and  intellectual 
history]  by  a  really  well  grounded,  intelligent, 
and  imaginative  scholar.”  Marcus  Conliffe 
Book  Week  p2  D  11  ’66  1250w 


Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  30w 


“The  American  artist’s  place  in  society,  his 
shifting  attitudes  toward  that  society,  and  that 
society's  shifting  attitudes  toward  him  prove  in 
Mr.  Harris’s  presentation  of  them  fascinating 
and  richly  instructive  subjects.  American  so¬ 
cial,  religious,  political,  and  educational  values 
even  more  than  American  aesthetic  values  are 
illuminated  in  every  chapter.  For  collections 
of  art  history  this  book  is  a  desirable  title; 
for  collections  aiming  at  strength  in  American 
studies  it  is  indispensable.”  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:4657  O  1  '66  llOw 


HARRIS,  NORMAN,  DYER,  jt.  auth.  Flash, 
the  life  story  of  a  firefly.  See  Harris.  L.  D. 


HARRIS,  R.  J.  C.,  ed.  Techniques  in  experi¬ 
mental  virology.  450p  il  $15  Academic  press 
576  Virology  64-21677 

“A.n  international  group  of  contributors  has 
provided  a  compendium  of  technics  in  ex¬ 
perimental — as  opposed  to  diagnostic — virology. 
The  volume  deals  with  animal,  plant,  and  in¬ 
sect  viruses.  ...  [It  describes]  tissue  cul¬ 
ture  methods,  interferon,  serological  procedures, 
infective  nucleic  acid  and  electron  microscopy. 
Author  and  subject  indexes  complete  the 
volume.”  (Am  J  Pub  Health)  Bibliography. 


"Two  features  justify  the  purchase  of  this 
book.  First,  each  chapter  ends  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  useful  list  of  references.  Second, 
while  the  chapters  are  written  in  the  diverse 
styles  of  13  different  authors,  all  are  alike  in 
providing  method  descriptions  which  can  be 
followed  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Practicing 
virologists  will  find  this  book  especially  useful 
and  informative,  and  to  them  it  is  heartily 
recommended.”  M.  I.  Goldenberg 

Am  J  Pub  Health  55:1490  S  ’65  250w 
“Prospective,  purchasers  of  this  book  are 
advised  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  main  use  of 
this  book  will  be  in  the  library.  ...  A  chapter 
by  C.  H.  Knight,  on  the  preparation  and  prop¬ 
erties  of  plant  virus  protein,  contains  a  very 
food  but  very  brief  outline  of  techniques  for 
the  preparation  of  TMV  protein.  For  those 

trained  in  formal  virologry.  the  volume  is 
deficient  m  articles  as  detailed  in  biochemical 
techniques  as  that  presented  by  C.  H  Knight’ 
for  those  venturing  into  virology  for  the  first 
time,  many  of  the  contributors  assume  a 
knowledge  of  virology  so  that  there  is  in¬ 
sufficient  discussion  of  [procedures].0  B.  R 

Mp  Ancjlnn  * 

Science  148:627  Ap  30  ’65  700w 


HARRIS,  SEYMOUR  E.,  ed.  Challenge  and 
change  in  American  education;  ed  bv  Sey¬ 
mour  E.  Harris,,  Kenneth  M.  Deitch,  and 
Alan  Levensohn;  mtrod.  by  Seymour  E  Har- 

?io^n°^n£n1ia£ies  by  ?enneth  M.  Deitch.  346p 
$12.50  McCutchan  pub.  corp,  2526  Grove  st 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

370.973  Education  and  state.  Colleges  and 
universities — U.S.  G5-6831 

fl  and  .1963  the  Ford  Foundation 

funded  a  trio  of  seminars  on  education  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Public  Administra¬ 


tion.  .  .  .  [This  volume  is  one]  of  a  three-part 
series  presenting  the  proceedings.”  (Harvard 
Ed  R)  Chapter  bibliographies.  For  the  other 
volumes,  Higher  Education:  Resources  Finance 
and  Education  and  Public  Policy,  also  edited 
by  Seymour  E.  Harris,  see  BRD  1962  and  1966 
respectively. 


“In  giving  us  what  appears  to  be  a  virtual 
stenotype  transcription  of  the  seminar,  [the 
editor  has]  neglected  to  sift  the  significant  from 
the  trivial  and  the  articulate  from  the  inar¬ 
ticulate.  .  .  .  [This  volume]  may  serve  as  an 
excellent  springboard  for  one  just  starting  to 
examine  the  problems  of  education.  It  will  ful¬ 
fill  a  real  need  for  politicians,  journalists,  and 
others  who  deal  with  education  in  a  practical 
way,  by  providing  them  with  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  the  issues  under  debate  in  academia. 
However,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  here  that 
will  be  new  to  the  education  professional.  .  .  . 
To  a  great  degree  one’s  disappointment  with 
[this  work]  is  a  function  of  time.  .  .  .  [Be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the]  seminar  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  review,  the  88th  and  89th  Con¬ 
gresses  have  reworked  the  education  landscape 
and  ....  proposals  [made  here]  have  become 
reality  before  the  McCutchan  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  could  get  them  into  print.  .  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless]  researchers,  who  will  no  doubt  bemoan 
the  absence  of  an  index,  will  find  [this  volume] 
useful  for  some  time  to  come.”  S.  J.  Trachten¬ 
berg 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:346  summer  ’66  1000W 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Enarson 

Science  151:1068  Mr  4  ’66  1600w 


HARRIS,  SEYMOUR  E.,  ed.  Education  and  pub¬ 
lic  policy;  ed.  by  Seymour  E.  Harris  and  Alan 
Levensohn;  introd.  by  Seymour  E.  Harris. 
347p  il  $12.50  McCutchan  pub.  corp,  2526  Grove 
st,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

379.73  Education  and  state.  Education — • 
Finance  65-6870 

“Between  1960  and  1963  the  Ford  Foundation 
funded  a  trio  of  seminars  on  education  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration  .  .  .  [This  volume  is  one]  of  a 
three-part  series  presenting  the  proceedings.” 
(Harvard  Ed  R)  Chapter  bibliographies.  For 
the  other  volumes  Higher  Education:  Resources 
and  Finance  and  Challenge  and  Change  in 
American  Education,  also  edited  by  Seymour 
E.  Harris,  see  BRD  1962  and  1966  respectively. 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Trachtenberg 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:346  summer  ’66  1000W 
"[This]  volume  emerged  from  an  extraordin¬ 
arily  ambitious  seminar  that  elicited  more  than 
60  papers  from  leading  educators.  The  scope  of 
the  seminar,  and  of  [this  book],  was  broad, 
the  topics  relevant  and  timely,  and  the  effort 
at  comprehensive  coverage  heroic.  The  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  ‘economics’  of  the  ‘knowledge 
industry’  is  useful — up  to  a  point.  But  some¬ 
how  the  volumes  disappoint.  True,  there  are 
chunks  of  gold  scattered  in  the  gravel.  Some 
of  the  papers  are  very  good — clean,  incisive, 
sparkling  .  others  are  models  of  clotted 

jargon.  But  the  reconstruction  of  a  seminar, 
however  good,  is  not  intrinsically  exciting. 
Presentations  made  in  1961.  1962,  and  1963  seem 
cold  and  stale,  like  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesteryear.”  Harold  Enarson 

Science  151:1068  Mr  4  ’66  1600w 


HoRR!>S’  ,TI~LE°D0RE  For  spacious  skies. 
See  Buck.  P.  S. 


HpJ?P'S0N,  C.  WILLIAM.  The  first  book  of 
hiking;  il.  by  E.  Frank  Habbas.  59p  $2.65 
Watts,  F. 

796.5  Walking — Juvenile  literature  65-21648 
This  book  “contains  checklists  of  equipment, 
suggestions  of  modern  devices,  such  as  alumi¬ 
num  foil  to  lighten  the  pack,  warnings  of  trail 
hazards,  and  reminders  on  helping  to  keep 
trails  and  campsites  in  good  condition.  [Index  ] 
Grades  six  to  eleven.”  (Library  J) 

“An  attractively  illustrated  invitation  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  satisfactions  of  woodland,  riverside 
and  even  city  hiking  is  accompanied  by  inform¬ 
ation  on  preparations  and  precautions.  Instruc- 
tions  .  .  .  are  explicit,  simple,  challenging- 
applicable  to  all  beginners.  Some  trails  are 
indicated,  and  information  sources  are  cited.” 
R.  L.  M\ 

Horn  Bk  42:201  Ap  ’66  50w 
“A  brisk,  well-written  introductory  book 
about  more  or  less  ambitious  hiking,  east  or 
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west,  north  or  south.  .  .  .  The  author  advises 
burning  and  burying  used  tin  cans,  whereas 
conservationists  now  say  not  to  bury  them  but 
to  pack  them  out  along  with  used  tin  foil.  The 
book  is  heavy  on  precautions,  with  too  little 
about  the  enjoyment  of  walking.”  Jessie 
Kitching 

Library  J  91:435  Ja  15  "66  lOOw 


HARRISON,  C.  WILLIAM.  The  microscope. 
190p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 

578  Microscope  and  microscopy — Juvenile 
literature  65-21609 

‘'This  book  is  the  story  of  the  microscope 
and  of  the  men  who  helped  develop  it.  .  .  . 
The  author  takes  the  reader  from  its  earliest 
history,  discussing  as  he  does  so  such  scientists 
as  Galileo,  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  and  many  others  right  up  to  the  invention 
of  the  complex  electronic  microscope.”  (Best 
Sell)  Bibliography.  Index.  "Grades  six  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  book  is  intended  for  the  average  read¬ 
er  who  is  more  interested  in  learning  what 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  rather  than 
in  the  techniques  of  microscopy.  This  inform¬ 
ative  and  interesting  book  should  be  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  young  readers  using  these  instruments, 
as  well  as  to  those  wishing  to  learn  something 
of  the  wonders  accomplished  by  them.  (Grade 
nine  and  up].”  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  25:393  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
“This  book  is  so  much  better  than  most  of 
its  predecessors  on  the  subject  that  it  should 
be  purchased  for  most  libraries.  ...  It  is  a 
fine  intertwining  of  science  and  history.  The 
glossary  is  good  and  the  bibliography  and 
sources  for  further  information  are  excellent. 
This  is  the  kind  of  book  the  interested  young 
scientist  deserves,  and  it  might  arouse  an  in¬ 
terest  in  science  in  the  youngster  who  likes 
history.”  Judith  Geller 

Library  J  90:5094  N  15  ’65  lOOw 


HARRISON,  JAMES.  Plain  song.  69p  $4.50; 

pa  $1.95  Norton 

811  65-20243 

A  volume  of  lyric  poetry. 


“Never  was  a  title  more  apt:  these  lyrics 
celebrate  with  only  apparent  simplicity  the  ob¬ 
ject  (redbird,  rock,  young  bull,  caged  wolf)  and 
the  experience  (county  fair,  love,  being  lost), 
but  behind  seemingly  imagistic  objectivity,  ac¬ 
cretes  and  soars  the  surprising  turns  and  sus¬ 
tained  cadences  of  chant  or  Anglican  plain 
song.  Harrison's  verses  display  that  conver¬ 
sational,  idiomatic  tone  that  characterizes,  prob¬ 
ably  in  reaction  to  Eliot  and  his  contemporaries, 
the  poetry  of  the  1960’s.  .  .  .  These  poems  are 
highly  recommended  for  academic  and  public 
libraries  offering  the  best  of  contemporary 
American  poetry.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:5286  D  1  '65  140w 
“Mr.  Harrison  offers  poems  such  as  Cardinal, 
which  is  simply  an  elaborate  image,  charming 
but  in  the  end  uninteresting,  or  Tree,  which, 
though  not  devoid  of  feeling  or  judgment,  fails 
to  elicit  sympathy  for  a  favored  object  or 
pleasure  in  a  bland  idea.  .  .  .  But  despite  his 
flat  rhetoric,  and  in  excess  of  the  surface  charm 
of  carefully  described  scenes,  Mr.  Harrison  on 
occasion  creates  poetry  rather  than  notes 
toward  it.”  Mark  McCloskey 

Poetry  108:272  J1  ’66  180w 
“Plain  Song,  although  at  times  uncomfort¬ 
ably  close  to  William  Carlos  Williams,  reveals 
an  effective  lyric  quality  of  its  own.”  R.  D. 
Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  20w 

Va  Q  R  42:xcv  summer  ’66  180w 


HARRISON,  JAMES,  ed.  Scientists  as  writers. 
206p  $5:  pa  $1.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
508  Science.  Style,  Literary  65-23930 

This  “sampler  of  scientific  writing  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  state  of  science  yesterday  and 
today.  It  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  or  a  philosophy  of  science:  rather  it  ex¬ 
plains  ‘how  science  works  and  what  it  can  and 
cannot  do.’  .  .  .  (The!  main  themes  [are]:  The 
Nature  of  the  Universe:  The  Nature  of  Matter: 
The  Nature  of  Life:  The  Nature  of  Mind;  The 
Nature  of  Science:  Likenesses:  Cause  and  Ef¬ 
fect  or  Blind  Chance?:  Evolution  and  Man:  Our 
Own  Worst  Enemies:  Science  and  Art:  Science 
and  Religion.  Most  of  the  extracts  are  from 
contemporary  authors,  but  .  .  .  there  are  [also] 


passages  by  Aristotle.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Hooke, 
Newton,  Dalton,  Faraday,  and  Darwin.  Each 
selection  is  supplemented  by  notes  and  a  brief 
linking  commentary.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  eminently  useful  for  many 
school  levels  and  for  general  reading  in  school 
and  out.  There  is  much  more  than  science  in 
these  writings  and  annotations;  there  is  history, 
philosophy,  and  ethics.  The  strength  and  beauty 
of  phrase  is  of  a  kind  not  found  too  often  today. 
.  .  .  A  section  entitled  ‘Points  for  Discussion 
and  Suggestions  for  Writing’  is  of  exceptional 
pedagogical  value.  Any  student,  whatever  his 
field,  would  enhance  his  intellectual  life  enor¬ 
mously  if  he  commanded  all  that  this  little 
book  embraces.” 

Choice  2:872  F  '66  150w 

“The  title  of  this  work  may  give  a  wrong 
Impression  of  its  contents.  It  is  not  a  collection 
of  pieces  of  good  writing  by  men  of  science, 
but  a  selection  of  forty-five  passages  by  sci¬ 
entists  or  writers  on  science  illustrating  eleven 
great  themes.  .  .  .  The  selections  are  always 
pertinent  and  lucid,  and  the  editorial  notes  ef¬ 
fective.  The  book  gives  a  good  conspectus  of 
scientific  thought.” 

TLS  p478  Je  10  ’65  230w 


HARROD,  ROY.  Reforming  the  world’s  money. 

181p  $5.95  St  Martins 

332.4  Money.  Currency  question.  Foreign 
exchange.  International  Monetary  Fund 

65-15747 

“Sir  Roy’s  basic  postulates  are  that  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  enabled  to  adjust  their  balance 
of  payments  deficits  slowly  rather  than  quick¬ 
ly,  and  that  much  greater  liquidity  is  needed 
as  a  result.  He  stresses  .  .  .  the  close  link 
between  the  volume  of  liquidity  and  freedom 
of  trade,  and  states  that  without  any  new 
liquidity  boost  Britain  should  keep  its  import 
surcharge.  .  .  .  [He]  favours  an  increase  in 
liquidity  through  both  an  increase  in  the  gold 
price  and  by  increased  credit  through  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund.”  (Economist) 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Aliber 

Am  Econ  R  56:612  Je  ’66  700w 
“[Harrod’s]  plan  is  radical,  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa  (Monetary  Re¬ 
form  for  the  World  Economy)  [BRD  1966],  .  .  . 
in  that  it  puts  more  emphasis  on  what  is  likely 
to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  world’s  financial 
powers — the  so-called  Group  of  Ten — than  on 
what  rnay  be  most  desirable.  Harrod  knows 
that  his  proposal  will  not  be  accepted  by  their 
finance  ministers  and  central  bank  governors. 
.  .  .  [The  plan]  has  such  strong  inflationary 
implications  that  ...  it  hardly  will  attract 
support  from  the  'statesmen  outside  the  ranks 
of  finance  ministers’  on  whom  [Harrod]  counts 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  change  in  the 
international  monetary  system.”  A.  L.  Hor- 
niker 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:179  Mr  ’66  850w 
,  “This  is  probably  Sir  Roy  Harrod’s  best  book 
since  his  ‘Life  of  Keynes.’  It  is  highly  read¬ 
able,  which  is  rare  praise  on  this  gritty  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  at  any 
rate  The  Economist’s  angels,  of  growth  and 
liquidity.  The  particular  schemes  it  favours 
are  as  practi«able  as  any  that  have  been 
recommended.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  that  is  a 
good  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  has  much  to  interest  the 
specialist.  Its  lack  is  any  kind  of  perspective 
on  the  other  plans  and  ideas  in  the  field. 
Given  the  plethora  of  such  plans,  this  ad¬ 
mittedly  makes  the  book  more  readable,  but 
also  less  rigorous.  There  is  an  occasional  lack 
of  rigour  in  the  analysis  too.  Most  seriously. 
Sir  Roy  skates  over  the  problem  of  how  pay¬ 
ments  deficits  should  be  cured  by  putting  his 
whole  faith  in  wage  restraint;  this  is  utterly 
unconvincing.  ’  ’ 

Economist  215:1049  My  29  ’65  600w 
“Harrod’s  argument  ...  is  although  repeti¬ 
tive  nonetheless  most  valuable:  the  tract 
should  be  bedside  reading  for  all  MPs  and 
senior  civil  servants.  Harrod  has  never  been 
a  model -builder:  his  method  has  always  been 
to  select  certain  crucial  relationships  and 
stress  their  importance  without  extreme  ana¬ 
lytical  precision.  .  .  .  Economists  would  admire 
Harrod  even  more  (since  economists  are  veiy 
human  beings)  if  he  were  more  careful  to  at¬ 
tribute  sources  for  those  of  his  excellent  ideas 
that  he  has  not  himself  invented.”  Michael 
Posner 

New  Statesman  70:220  Ag  13  '65  120w 

TLS  p537  Je  24  ’65  1350w 
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HART,  FRANCIS  R.  Scott’s  novels;  the  plot¬ 
ting  of  historic  survival.  371p  $6.75  Univ. 
press  of  Va. 

823  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  bart.  66-12467 

“This  thematic  and  rhetorical  study  of  all 
the  Waverley  Novels  centers  on  Scott’s  .  .  . 
concern  with  the  interplay  of  historical  forces 
and  personal  experience.  Mr.  Hart  devotes 
particular  attention  to  Scott’s  fictional  inves¬ 
tigation  of  such  ideas  as  fidelity,  hereditary 
identity,  cultural  and  linguistic  division,  and 
law  in  the  context  of  historical  change.  He 
weighs  the  relative  usefulness  to  the  novelist 
of  Scott’s  four  distinct  subject  matters:  Jacob- 
itism.  Cavalier  and  Puritan  fanaticisms,  the 
decline  of  chivalric  fidelities,  and  the  catas¬ 
trophes  of  ancient  houses.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Choice  3:640  O  ’66  150w 

“[This]  is  a  major  study  in  every  way — in 
its  thoroughness,  in  its  scholarly  soundness, 
and  in  its  brilliant  understanding  of  Scott  as 
a  thinker  and  as  an  artist.  [Professor  Hart] 
sees  Scott,  for  all  the  romance  and  free  imag¬ 
ination.  to  have  been  seriously  concerned  with 
man’s  inability  to  escape  his  historicity  and 
the  necessity  to  ’transcend  the  terrors  of  his¬ 
tory  and  survive  to  participate  in  a  new  Sta¬ 
bility.’  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  examination  of 

the  novels  is  intensive  and  intelligent;  he  does 
not  overrate  Scott  even  as  he  corrects  pre¬ 
vailing  critical  errors  about  his  work.  He  finds 
Scott  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  our  troubled 
times.  .  .  .  This  will  long  remain  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  in  the  revaluation  of  the  novels  and 
ideas  of  Walter  Scott.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcviii  summer  ’66  200w 


“Scholars,  librarians,  and  the  general  reader 
will  welcome  this  new  revised,  expanded,  and 
entirely  reset  edition  of  a  standard  and  indis¬ 
pensable  reference  guide.  .  .  .  Though  the 
new  edition  is  101  pages  longer  than  the  3d 
edition  of  1956,  certain  entries  in  the  older 
work — minor  items  which  had  lost  much  of 
their  currency  or  historical  entries  which  had 
little  specific  application  to  literature — have 
been  deleted.  We  may  regret  that  the  new 
edition,  then,  does  not  completely  supersede 
the  old;  however,  we  can  only  rejoice  that 
James  Hart  has  restored  to  currency  this 
standard  reference  tool  which  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  90:4952  N  15  ’65  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  10  ’66  80w 
Sci  Am  214:134  F  '66  130w 
TLS  p556  Je  23  ’66  900w 


HART,  JEFFREY.  The  American  dissent;  a 
decade  of  modern  conservatism.  262p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

320.973  Conservatism  66-12177 

An  associate  professor  of  English  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  “discusses  the  emergence  of 
conservatism  in  recent  years,  the  weaknesses 
of  liberalism,  the  Negro  revolution,  and  the 
varieties  of  conservative  thought.  .  .  .  Most 
of  his  book  is  concerned  with  the  contributions 
of  the  conservative  writers  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  William  Buckley’s  National  Re¬ 
view.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences. 


HART,  JAMES  D.,  ed.  From  Scotland  to  Sil¬ 
verado.  See  Stevenson,  R.  D. 


HART,  JAMES  D.  The  Oxford  companion  to 
American  literature.  4th  ed  rev  &  enl  991p 

$12.50  Oxford 

810  American  literature — Dictionaries.  Amer¬ 
ican  literature — indexes  65-22796 

“The  scope  of  the  work  in  general  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  earlier  editions.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  ready-reference  guide  for  students 
and  general  readers  'to  the  authors  and  writ¬ 
ings  past  and  present,  popular  and  polite  that 
are  Included  in  the  area  of  American  literature.’ 
.  .  .  [Some  items]  have  been  dropped.  .  .  .  De¬ 
letions  include  place-names;  battles:  political 
and  historical  events:  biographies  of  minor 
writers  and  people  of  limited  literary  signifi¬ 
cance:  and  miscellaneous  entries  with  slight 
literary  implications.  .  .  .  233  authors  not  treat¬ 
ed  in  previous  editions  [are  found]  ...  62  new 
summaries  [appear],  .  .  .  Further  updating  is 
evident  in  many  rewritten  and  expanded  arti¬ 
cles.  .  .  .  Chronological  Index,  a  year- by-year 
outline  in  parallel  sequence  of  the  social  and 
literary  history  summarized  in  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  American  Literature,’  follows  the 
main  alphabet.  It  has  been  updated  to  include 
the  years  1957  through  1965.’’  (Booklist  and 
S  B  B)  For  earlier  editions  see  BRD  1941.  1942, 
1948.  1956  and  1957. 


Am  Lit  38:142  Mr  ’66  70w 
“It  is  difficult  to  determine  omissions  in  a 
work  with  so  few  specific  limitations  in  scope. 
There  are,  however,  no  entries  for  McCarthy- 
ism,  communism,  or  psychoanalysis  in  litera¬ 
ture,  though  there  are  entries  for  Stream-of- 
Consciousness  and  Realism.  Civil  rights  is  not 
treated  in  a  separate  article  and  is  mentioned 
only  by  implication  in  Negroes  in  America, 
though  there  is  a  separate  entry  for  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  While  the  New  Criticism  is  included,  lack 
of  a  separate  article  on  Cleanth  Brooks  seems  a 
serious  omission.  Canadian  authors  continue  to 
be  inadequately  treated  in  this  fourth  edition, 
though  Professor  Hart  claims  coverage  of  the 
’major  literature  of  Canada.’  .  .  .  There  is  a 
good  system  of  cross-references  which  relates 
an  author  to  his  works  as  well  as  to  the  literary 
movement  or  period  to  which  he  belongs.  No 
blind  references  were  found.  .  .  .  The  format 
and  typography  .  .  .  are  excellent.  .  .  .  Because 
there  have  been  adequate  revision  and  updating 
of  Information,  the  fourth  edition  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase  for  all  libraries  as  a 
ready-reference  tool  for  information  on  Amer¬ 
ican  authors  and  their  writings.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:493  F  1  '66  550w 
Choice  3:291  Je  ’66  60w 
Christian  Century  82:1355  N  3  ’65  20w 
Economist  220:154  J1  9  ’66  40w 


“[This]  book  is  fluent  and  authoritative  in 
its  exposition  of  right-wing  views  .  .  .  and 
Hart  exhibits  enough  trenchancy  and  wit 
in  the  book’s  more  polemical  passages  to  make 
one  wish  he  would  cease  his  absurdly  undis¬ 
criminating  celebration  of  right-wing  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  state  unequivocally  some  of  his 
own  opinions.  ...  I  have  no  idea  what  position 
Hart  would  take  in  the  last  analysis  on  the 
First  Amendment  or  the  civil  rights  movement. 
.  .  .  Does  [he]  believe  states’  rights  take 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  individuals 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court?  .  .  .  What  is  Hart’s 
position  on  the  open  or  closed  society?  .  .  . 
These  questions,  raised  and  not  answered  .  .  . 
are  the  definitive  issues  in  right-wing  politics.” 
G.  F.  Gilder 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  24  ’66  250w 

Choice  3:711  O  ’66  200w 


unristian  Century  83:403  Mr  30  ’66  40w 
“Jeffrey  Hart  successfully  examines  the 
contemporary  conservative  movement  in  its 
relationship  to  the  political  situation  in  the 
United  States  today.  His  contribution  is  an 
academic  one  in  which  the  emergence  of  con¬ 
servatism  into  an  intelligible  philosophy  for 
some  Americans  is  traced.  .  .  .  Recommended 
to  most  public,  school  and  academic  collections 
as  a  basic  work  which  attempts  to  define  con¬ 
servatism’s  present  status  and  role  in  the 
United  States.”  C.  R.  Dietz 

Library  J  91:2503  My  15  ’66  120w 
"Professor  Hart  and  his  task  are  well-met. 
.  .  .  He  has  brought  to  the  book  a  discerning 
and  comprehensive  sympathy  for  the  various 
aspects  of  modern  conservatism,  which  makes 
the  work  distinctively  his  own.  ...  He  drives 
to  the  heart  of  each  issue,  selects  the  pieces 
most  apposite  to  his  theme,  and  adds  his  own 
special  twist  of  insight.  The  book  strikes  off 
great;  chords  of  thought  in  almost  every  field 
of  modern  controversy,  and  then  proceeds 
without  ado  to  the  next  phase  of  discussion. 
.  .  .  It  is  also  a  first-rate  addition,  in  its  quest 
for  the  homologous  as  well  as  the  antagonistic 
elements  m  modern-day  conservatism,  to  the 
dialogue  it  examines.”  M.  S.  Evans 
Nat  R  18:536  My  31  ’66  700w 
“Bystanders  worried,  not  about  conser¬ 
vatism  s  vulgarity  and  lack  of  idealism,  but 
about  its  seductive  elegance  and  strident 
moralism  can  skip  the  lesson.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Je  12  ’66  140w 


HART,  P.  E.  Studies  in  profit,  business  saving 
19n6d2.1vVfSt2r2^t$f  V^reryUllited  Kingd°m’  1920‘ 
339.2  Profit  [65-2204] 

The  author  and  his  colleagues  "have  studied 
profits  during  the  period  1920  to  1962,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  period  from  1920 
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to  1938.  .  .  .  They  have  then  related  the  data 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  investiga¬ 
tions  to  the  size  of  firms  and  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  firms.  .  .  .  [The]  result  which  seems 
to  follow  from  the  work  is  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  firms  of  different  sizes  appears  to  be 
independent  of  the  absolute  size  of  that  com¬ 
pany.”  (TLS) 


“The  style  is  in  severe  economic  and  statisti¬ 
cal  language,  and  [Hart]  attempts  to  confirm 
and  refine  common  sense  estimates.  One 
wonders  if  he  has  corrected  his  statistics  to 
account  for  inflation  and  deflation,  and  the 
reader  is  occasionally  haunted  by  the  thought 
that  perhaps  English  business  statistics  may 
not  be  as  accurate  as  government  reports  state. 
The  book  is  scholarly,  designed  mainly  for 
graduate  students  and  government  planners.” 

Choice  3:60  Mr  ’66  160w 


"Mr.  Hart  and  his  colleagues,  notably  Mr. 
James  Bates,  .  .  .  have  relied  upon  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  studies  on  profits  undertaken 
elsewhere  and  upon  a  considerable  amount  of 
original  work  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Their  work  is 
highly  complex  and  its  relationship  to  other 
work  being  undertaken  in  Glasgow  makes  it  an 
important  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
the  magnitudes  of  various  relationships  in  the 
British  economy.” 

TLS  pl216  D  30  ’65  240w 


HART,  ROBERT  A.  The  great  white  fleet;  its 
voyage  around  the  world,  1907-1909.  362p  il 
$6.95  Little 

359.09  U.S.  Navy — History.  U.S. — History, 
Naval.  Voyages  around  the  world 

65-20742 

Written  as  a  doctoral  dissertation,  this  is  the 
story  of  the  United  States  ”  ‘Grand  Fleet’  of 
sixteen  .  .  .  white  battleships  on  a  diplomatic 
tour  of  the  globe  .  .  .  [that  covered,  between 
1907  and  19091  45,000  miles  and  visited  six  con¬ 
tinents.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  re¬ 
ferences.  Index. 


‘‘[This  study]  is  as  disillusioning  as  it  is  en¬ 
lightening  and  entertaining.  It  reveals  Roose¬ 
velt  as  the  capricious,  romantic  man  he  some¬ 
times  was.  It  indicates  that  ‘managed  news’  is 
not  an  especially  recent  development.  .  .  .  And 
it  recounts  to  the  point  of  tedium  the  grave 
deficiencies  and  burning  jealousies  of  the  fleet’s 
commanders  to  say  nothing  of  their  rivalries 
with  American  diplomats  at  ports  of  call.  More 
important,  it  proves  that  the  cruise  failed  m  its 
primary  mission:  the  flaunting  of  American 
naval  power.  .  .  .  Hart’s  clear,  crisp  style  and 
unfailing  eye  for  human  interest  make  this 
admirable  social  history.  The  book  is  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  however,  as  diplomatic  history.”  W.  H. 
Harbaugh^  Hjst  R  71;1462  ji  >66  45ow 

Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Esthus 

J  Am  Hist  53:150  Je  66  4S0w 
‘‘[As  Hart]  dug  into  little-used  sources,  he 
gradually  discovered  that  behind  the  public 
spectacle  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grim  polit¬ 
ical  comedy.  This  he  has  stressed— with  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  presiding  as  the  amiable  chief 
clown.  .  .  .  [The  story]  is  set  down  in  popular 
style,  lively  and  lucid.”  E.  B.  Potter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p87  O  31  65  550w 
New  Yorker  42:209  Mr  19  ’66  150w 


HARTLEY,  LODWICK.  Laurence  Sterne  in  the 
twentieth  century;  an  essay  and  a  bibliography 
of  Sternean  studies,  1900-1965.  189p  $5  Univ.  of 
N.C.  press 

823  Sterne,  Laurence  66-15505 

This  volume  presents  a  “bibliographical  and 
critical  record  of  twentieth-century  interest  in 
the  novelist.  The  introductory  essay  offers  a 
survey  of  Sterne’s  twentieth-century  repu¬ 
tation  as  it  may  be  traced  chronologically  in 
the  efforts  of  critics  and  biographers  to  bring 
new  materials  and  new  attitudes  to  bear  upon 
the  revaluation  of  his  character  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  annotated  bibliography,  .  .  . 
containing  materials  published  between  1900  and 
1965  as  well  as  unpublished  dissertations,  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  novel  a  .  .  .  survey  of  modern  scholar¬ 
ship  and  to  provide  a  .  .  .  guide  to  future 
studies.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  names. 


“Here  is  a  necessary  book,  extremely  well 
done.  .  .  .  Though  he  is  not  himself  an  original 
critic,  the  author  is  sympathetic  to  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  critical  views  and  is  able  to  evaluate 


and  present  them  cogently  in  his  essay;  and 
the  bibliography  will  be  a  basic  reference  work. 
Useful  for  undergraduates,  and  essential  for 
graduate  students  and  teachers  of  the  novel.” 
Choice  3:519  S  ’66  lOOw 

“This  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  reference 
books  in  18th-century  English  literature,  and 
of  course  to  Sterne  studies.  Professor  Hart¬ 
ley,  an  established  scholar  in  the  field,  and 
a  biographer  of  Sterne,  here  draws  together 
the  20th-century  materials  important  for  a 
[clearer]  knowledge  of  the  novelist’s  life  and 
works.”  A.  B.  Myers 

Library  J  91:1898  Ap  1  '66  140w 


HARTMAN,  GEOFFREY  H., 

collection  of  critical  essays. 
$1.95  Prentice-Hall 


ed.  Hopkins;  a 
182p  $3.95;  pa 


821  Hopkins.  Gerard  Manley  66-16341 

These  essays  seek  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
poetic  achievement  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
the  Catholic  mystic  poet.  Chronology  of  im¬ 
portant  dates.  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:640  O  ’66  lOOw 

“Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  [Twentieth 
Century  Views],  a  truly  notable  series.  .  .  . 
Hartman  reprints  his  own  1954  dissection  of  the 
English  poet’s  greatest  short  poem.  ‘The  Wind¬ 
hover,’  a  lyric  dealt  with  in  many  other  pages 
of  the  book,  including  a  short  essay  by  Romano 
Guardini.  .  .  .  [Among]  the  other  Hopkins 

critics  reprinted  are  Robert  Bridges  .  .  John 

Wain.  H  M.  McLuhan,  J.  Hillis  Miller.  .  .  . 
Giorgio  Melchiori.  F.  O.  Matthiessen.  Father 
Walter  J.  Ong.  Sigurd  Burkhardt,  and  Austin 
Warren.  .  .  .  Libraries  stressing  literary  criti¬ 
cism  will  order  this  volume — indeed,  why  not 
save  oin  budgets  by  a  group  order  of  the  whole 
set.”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  91:1898  Ap  1  ’66  140w 


HARTMANN,  FREDERICK  H.  Germany  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West;  the  reunification 
problem.  181p  maps  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice- 
Hall 

943.087  Germany — Politics  and  government — 
1945-  .  Germany — History — 1945-  65-26856 

The  author  reviews  “the  steps  leading  to  the 
present  East-West  polarization  of  power  in 
Germany  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  alterna¬ 
tive  solutions  for  reunification.  He  views  a 
continued  division  of  Germany  as  a  grave 
threat  to  world  peace.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114.660  My  7  ’66  60w 
“A  succinct  account  for  the  college  student 
and  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author’s  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  Soviet  motives.  .  .  .  The  one 
character  missing  in  Hartmann’s  account  is  the 
loyal  East  German — the  Vopo,  the  old-time 
Communist,  the  skilled  mechanic,  and  the  in¬ 
doctrinated  student.”  F.  R.  Willis 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:186  My  ’66  550w 
“Hartmann’s  book  [is  a  rebuttal  of]  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  Germans  are  getting  used  to 
partition  and  can  be  persuaded  to  forget  their 
national  aim.  Mr.  Hartmann  has  summarized 
very  usefully  the  diplomatic  documentation  on 
how  the  split  developed  and  hardened.  His 
concluding  analysis  of  West  German  policy  is 
faulty,  but  the  first  three-quarters  of  his  book 
give  a  helpful  background  to  [Franz  Josef] 
Strauss  [The  Grand  Design,  BRD  19661.”  Flora 
Lewis 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  6  '66  700w 
“[The  author]  succeeds  in  simplifying  the 
details  of  a  complex  problem  and  salts  his 
book  with  much  controversial  material.” 

Christian  Century  82:1547  D  15  ’65  50w 
“An  objective  summary  for  the  current 
events  student.” 

Library  J  91:1084  F  15  ’66  50w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Mr  31  ’66 

650w 


HARTMANN,  HEINZ.  Essays  on  ego  psychol¬ 
ogy;  selected  problems  in  psychoanalytic 
theory.  492p  $10  Int.  univs.  press 

150.19  Psychoanalysis  64-14655 

These  essays,  written  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  consider  “a  definition  of  mental  health, 
the  relation  between  psychoanalysis  and  the 
social  sciences,  rational  and  irrational  action, 
drive  theory,  the  theory  of  the  ego,  the  rela- 
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HARTMANN,  H El NZ— Continued 
tionship  between  the  psychic  structures  (ego, 
id,  and  superego) ,  schizophrenia,  childhood 
neurosis,  sublimation,  the  reality  principle,  and 
psychoanalysis  as  a  science.”  (Am  J  Soc) 
Chapters  17,  18,  19  and  20  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  German.  Bibliography.  Author  in¬ 
dex.  Subject  index. 


“The  book  is  a  collection  of  papers  by  the 
foremost  psychoanalytic  theorist.  The  con¬ 
cepts  follow  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Freu¬ 
dian  tradition  and  continue  as  a  logical  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  later  writings  of  Freud  on  ego  psy¬ 
chology.  .  .  .  The  complexity  of  the  subject 
matter  .  .  .  and  the  turgidity  of  the  style 
make  heavy  demands  on  the  reader.  Although 
most  of  the  essays  presuppose  a  detailed 
familiarity  with  psychoanalytic  theory,  a  few 
can  be  read  by  the  novice.  All  will  yield  a 
rich  reward  after  much  labor,”  Harry  Trosman 
Am  J  Soc  71:586  Mr  '66  800w 


“Hartmann’s  critical  examination  and  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  psychoanalytic  concepts,  and  his 
extension  of  psychoanalytic  conceptions  into 
consistent  theories  of  normal  and  psychotic 
ego  functioning,  match  any  work  in  the  psy¬ 
choanalytic  literature  in  sustained  intellectual 
quality.  ...  A  fine  series  of  essays  explores 
the  relationships  between  psychoanalysis  and 
developmental  psychology,  sociology,  and  biol¬ 
ogy.  .  .  .  By  presenting  the  possibility  of  a 
growing  science  based  on  psychoanalysis,  in¬ 
formed  by  scholarly  perspective  and  criticism, 
and  open  to  data  from  child  observation  and 
experimentation  as  well  as  the  voice  from  the 
couch,  he  offers  a  far  more  appealing  choice 
than  earlier  critics  of  analysis,  such  as  Jung, 
who  could  offer  only  alternative  dogmatisms. 
.  .  .  He  provides  a  common  ground  on  which 
psychoanalysis,  psychology,  and  education  can 
meet  and  resolve  differences.”  David  Ricks 
Teach  Col  Rec  66:653  Ap  '65  650w 


HARTOGS,  RENATUS.  The  two  assassins,  by 
Renatus  Hartogs  and  Lucy  Freeman.  264d 
$5.95  Crowell 

364.2  Oswald,  Lee  Harvey.  Ruby.  Jack. 

Psychiatry  65-26435 

This  book  examines  the  “testimony  and  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Warren  Commission  record  which 
illuminate  the  psychological  motives  that 
triggered  the  homicidal  potential  in  both 
Oswald  and  Ruby.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  alternating  treatment  of  Oswald  and 
Ruby,  and  the  continued  intermixing  of  case 
material  with  theory  and  interpretations  leaves 
the  reader  with  only  gross  and  fuzzy  pictures 
of  the  lives  and  of  the  authors’  analytic  con¬ 
clusions.  These  conditions  are  compounded  by 
the  tendency  to  sum  up  with  banalities.  The 
mediocrity  of  this  book  offers  nothing  to  the 
professional,  and  to  the  naive  unfairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  potential  of  psychiatric  analysis.” 

Choice  3:79  Mr  ’66  190w 


Christian  Century  82:1424  N  17  ’65  30w 
“Those  of  us  who  longed  for  a  highly  read¬ 
able,  psychologically-oriented  account  of  the 
lives  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  Jack  Ruby 
will  be  gratified  at  the  appearance  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work.  Lucy  Freeman,  psychiatric 
writer,  and  Dr.  Renatus  Hartogs,  the  psychi¬ 
atrist  and  youth  specialist  .  who  examined 
Oswald  at  the  age  of  13,  have  combined  their 
talents  to  produce  a  bone-chilling  chronicle  of 
pathology.  .  .  .  Although  Dr.  Hartogs’  valuable 
psychoanalytic  interpretations  remain  specula¬ 
tive  to  the  end,  there  is  meat  enough  in  the 
book  to  form  the  basis  for  many  a  future  study. 
It  is  enthusiastically  recommended.”  Marjorie 
Greenfield 

Library  J  90:5288  D  1  ’65  100w 


“In  presenting  [their  material].  Dr.  Hartogs 
and  journalist  Lucy  Freeman  attempts  to  bring 
together  those  parts  of  the  record  which  bear 
on  the  psychological  background  of  the  two 
men  and  to  collate  the  various  exhibits  which 
concern  their  emotional  make-up.  Oswald’s 
and  Ruby’s  life  histories,  the  authors  state, 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  establishing  long¬ 
term,  predictive  diagnoses'  of  potential  violence 
in  children  and  adolescents.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 

planations  of  the  dynamics  of  the  cases  given 
in  the  last  chapter  get  a  bit  weighty.  But  all 
in  all  it  is  a  morbidly  fascinating  playback 
(and  preview)  of  a  world-shaking  tragedy.” 
F.  J.  Braceland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  23  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  ’66  40w 


HARTSHORNE,  CHARLES.  Anselm’s  dis¬ 
covery:  a  re-examination  of  the  ontological 
proof  for  God's  existence.  333p  $6;  pa  $2.45 
Open  ct. 

211  God.  Anselm,  Saint,  Abp.  of  Canterbury 

65-20278 

This  "book  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first 
.  .  .  contains  Hartshorne’s  own  evaluation  of 
the  [ontological]  argument  Lfor  the  existence 
of  God].  The  second  undertakes  to  deal  with 
Anselm's  critics  down  through  the  centuries 
from  Gaunilo,  the  monk  of  Marmoutiers  who 
first  replied  to  Anselm,  to  such  modern  figures 
as  Bertrand  Russell  and  J.  N.  Findlay.” 
(Yale  R)  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names  and 
of  topics. 


"Hartshorne  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
bringing  together  in  one  volume  what  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  [of 
this  subject].  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  must  for 
anyone  interested  in  medieval  philosophy.  Its 
table  of  contents,  subdivisions  of  chapters,  and 
indices  make  for  a  handy  reference  volume.” 

Choice  3:530  S  ’66  130w 
“In  this  work  Charles  Hartshorne  pursues  at 
length  his  fascination  with  Anselm's  ontological 
argument.  .  .  .  The  book  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  final  reckoning,  as  Hartshorne  charts  his 
own  position  not  merely  in  relation  to  Anselm 
but  also  in  relation  to  every  important  com¬ 
mentator  upon  Anselm’s  argument.  .  .  .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hartshorne,  .[Anselm's  discovery]  was, 
in  sum,  to  rule  out  the  artist's  position. 
.  .  .  But  he  carefully  notes  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  position  of  the  positivist,  who  differs 
from  the  atheist  because  he  refuses  to  allow 
that  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  term  God. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  if  he  accomplishes  nothing  else, 
Hartshorne  will  get  the  debate  onto  the 
grounds  where  it  belongs.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it  is 
refreshing  these  days  to  find  a  philosopher 
who  with  purpose  and  verve  immerses  himself 
in  an  ancient  tradition  of  reflection,  who 
criticizes  it  from  within  and  then  proceeds  to 
offer  his  own  restatement  of  it.” 

Yale  R  56:xxii  O  '66  700w 


HARTT,  FREDERICK.  Michelangelo.  See 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti 


HARTUNG,  FRANK  E.  Crime,  law  and  society. 
320p  $9.75  Wayne  state  univ.  press 

364.2  Crime  and  criminals.  Criminal  psy¬ 
chology  65-13410 

This  book  "originated  in  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  1962  at  the  College  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  by  the  author,  an 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at  Wayne 
University.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  “the  explication  of  a  general  theory  of 
criminality;  and  .  .  .  an  evaluation  of  certain 
trends  in  the  handling  of  offenders  and  non¬ 
offenders.  The  theory  is  sociological  and  Is 
in  accord  with  the  conception  of  crime  as 
being  deliberate  and  international.  The  trends 
to  be  discussed  are  those  that  have  resulted 
m  the  withering  of  the  concept  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  and  some  of  the  consequent  corollaries.” 
(lntrod)  Bibliographical  references.  Index 


If  his  book]  contains  little  material  with 
which  American  sociologists  of  crime  and  de¬ 
linquency  will  not  already  be  generally  famil¬ 
iar.  However,  the  author’s  lively  treatment 
of  key  issues  in  this  field  and  his  strong1 
espousal  of  a  controversial  point  of  view 
should  interest  specialists  and  non-specialists 
,  The  volume  falls  somewhere  between 
the  categories  of  text  and  specialized  scholarly 
study.  .  .  .  The  contention  that  current  theories 
of  crime  suffer  from  ‘irrationalism’  certainly 
merits  consideration  and  debate.  However 
in  attempting  to  deal  separately  with  a  variety 
of  specific  topics  in  criminology,  the  author 
has  missed  the  chance  to  develop  a  tightly- 
reasoned  theoretical  treatment  of  this  ques- 
But  .  while  some  _  readers  may  find  the 
book  occasionally  disjointed  and  repetitious 
few  indeed  will  fail  to  find  the  author’s  presen¬ 
tation  provocative.”  E.  M  Schur  P  en 
Am  Soc  R  31:141  F  ’66  430w 
“[Hartung]  is  anxious  to  eliminate  what  he 
regards  as  the  psychiatric  and  psychoanalytical 
stranglehold  on  criminology.  .  rHel 

against  Merton’s  classic  theory,  against  much 
of  Cohen  s  and  Ohl.in-CIoward’s  interpretations 
against  the  whole  idea  of  status-frustration  as 
a  cause  of  aggression  and  crime.  .  He  has 

d?sor|lnization  C0ncer4tso  of  a?P™e  and  socM 
disorganization.  .  .  .  He  questions  the  view  of 
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Clinard  and  others  that  crime  is  basically  a 
city  phenomenon  and  also  the  emphasis  placed 
by  many  observers  on  the  criminogenic  effect 
of  the  media  of  mass  communication.  To  him, 
criminality  is  learned,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  differential  association,  mainly  through 
individual  contacts  in  small  group's' rather  than 
through  impersonal  mass  media.  .  .  .  His  forty- 
five  pages  of  Notes  are  .  .  .  very  valuable  to 
the  research  worker.  His  coverage  and  ap¬ 
parently  also  his  knowledge  of  non-American 
material  are  woefully  inadequate.”  Hermann 
Mannheim 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:218  My  ’66  650w 


HARTUNG,  ROLF.  More  creative  textile  de¬ 
sign:  color  and  texture.  96p  il  col  il  $5.50 
Reinhold 

746.6  Textile  design.  Textile  printing.  Dyes 
and  dyeing  65-13368 

This  "textbook  deals  with  some  basic  .  .  . 
methods  of  dyeing  fabrics  by  tie  dye,  wax 
resist,  and  folding.”  (Choice) 


"The  text  is  often  unclear  due,  seemingly, 
to  the  noor  translation  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man.  There  are  some  interesting  suggestions 
given  in  the  use  of  stamps  and  other  tools. 
Regardless  of  its  numerous  illustrations,  this 
book  is  a  disappointing  one  and  provides  the 
craftsman  or  arts  and  crafts  teacher  with  no 
listing  of  sources  for  supplies  nor  basic  in¬ 
dications  on  the  characteristics  of  dyes.” 

Choice  2:856  F  ’66  80w 

“This  .  .  .  shows  various  ways  to  color  and 
texture  textiles.  .  .  .  Happily,  the  text  and 
illustrations  are  matched  page  by  page.  A  fine 
addition.” 

Library  J  90:3817  S  15  ’65  60w  [TA] 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  Busch-Reisinger 
museum  of  Germanic  culture.  German  and 
Netherlandish  sculpture,  1280-1800.  See  Kuhn, 
C.  Li. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  William  Hayes 
Fogg  art  museum.  German  and  Netherland¬ 
ish  sculpture,  1280-1800.  See  Kuhn,  C.  L. 


HARVESTER,  SIMON.  Assassins  road.  191p 
$3.50  Walker  &  co. 

65-23645 

"Dorian  Silk,  Mr.  Harvester’s  British  secret 
agent  in  the  Middle  Bast,  ...  is  here  assigned 
to  a  job  of  dirty  work  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
adjoining  countrysides  of  Israel  and  Jordan, 
[the  job  is]  the  eradication  of  a  gang  of 
Arab  political  murderers  bent  on  stirring  up  a 
ji’haad  or  holy  war.”  (New  Yorker) 


standards.  The  third  section— after  the  author 
has,  as  he  puts  it,  ‘unpacked  the  issues' — is  a 
statement  of  his  own  views."  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


‘  A  major  contribution  of  Harvey’s  analysis 
is  its  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  way  in 
which  a  historian  goes  about  justifying  hia 
limited  claims  and  gaining  a  measured  assent 
to  them  (a  procedure  which  requires  offsetting 
the  predilections  of  historical  witnesses— and 
also  his  own).  ...  To  some  it  may  seem  that 
Harvey  somewhat  overworks  his  model  from 
the  law  courts  in  treating  the  logic  of  historical 
assertions,  or  that  his  own  prosecution  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  gospels  is  more  in  the  manner  of  a 
district  attorney  than  of  a  defender  or  even  a 
judge.  .  .  .  Some  will  find  his  concluding  talk 
about  ‘God’  in  violation  of  a  modern  ‘morality 
of  knowledge’  or  of  a  new  mentality  which  does 
not  recognize  the  warrants  for  that  kind  of 
cognitive  assertion.  _  .  .  To  read  this  book  is 
to  find  one’s  self  admitted  to  half  a  lifetime  of 
lively  engagement  with  many  of  the  most 
representative  modern  voices  speaking  on  the 
questions  of  faith  and  history.”  Richard  Luecke 
Christian  Century  83:833  Je  29  ’66 

1300w 

"Here  is  a  book  by  an  immensely  erudite 
theologian  which  is  aimed  at  those  men  of  faith 
who  have  been  disturbed  by  the  application  of 
historical  methodology  to  traditional  religion. 
.  .  .  The  reader  will  learn  a  great  deal  from 
[this  author]  and  yet  will  preserve  his  own 
independence  of  judgment.  He  will  also  enjoy 
Dr.  Harvey’s  lucid  and  expressive  style.  This  is 
a  book  to  be  recommended  to  those  readers  who 
take  their  personal  faith  and  the  will-to-truth 
seriously,  as  well  as  to  all  advanced  students  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  91:3437  J1  ’66  140w 


HARVEY,  W.  J.  Character  and  the  novel.  222p 
$5  Cornell  univ.  press 

809.3  Characters  and  characteristics  in  lit¬ 
erature  65-23933 

The  author  seeks  to  show  "that  criticism 
for  the  most  part  is  inexact  and  vague,  with¬ 
out  objective  critical  concepts  from  which  to 
review.  He  separates  critical  theory  into  two 
areas:  the  autonomy  theory  which  considers 
a  work  of  art  as  an  independent,  self-sufficient 
critical  entity  .  .  .  [and]  the  theory  of  mimesis 
.  .  .  around  which  [this]  book  is  written.  .  .  . 
The  basic  concept  here  is  that  art  should  be 
judged  outside  of  itself  and  therefore  against 
reality.  Thus  the  proposition  that  'Art  Imitates 
Nature.’  From  this  point  of  view  he  analyzes 
the  philosophical  side  of  literature  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  meaning  of  truth,  realism,  and 
probability  as  they  apply  to  character.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Simon  Harvester  is  a  master  of  the  spy 
story  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  danger  and 
suspense  against  authentic  backgrounds  of 
exotic  lands,  this  time  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
in  this  [book],  he  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
good  taste  in  ringing  in  a  psychopathic  in¬ 
former,  sexually  obsessed.” 

Best  Sell  25:360  D  1  ’65  60w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  80w 


“The  narration  is  sometimes  slow  and  jerky 
but  larg-ely  subtle  and  forceful,  with  a  striking 
depiction  of  Jerusalem  as  (what  we  never 
think  of)  a  largely  Arabic  culture.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  N  28  ’65  50w 


"A  bit  conventional  for  Mr.  Harvester,  but 
the  style  in  which  it  is  handled,  and  the  sense 
of  time  and  place,  all  carry  his  usual  mark  of 

1  pn  pp  ” 

New  Yorker  41:248  N  20  ’65  60w 


HARVEY,  MARGARET  SUSAN  JANET.  See 

Michelmore,  S. 


HARVEY,  VAN  AUSTIN  The  historian  and 
the  believer:  the  morality  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  Christian  belief.  301p  $6.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

230  Theology.  Bible — Criticism,  interpreta¬ 
tion.  etc.  History — Philosophy  66-14692 

"The  book  has  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
deals  with  the  historian’s  ideals  of  judgment, 
his  morality  of  knowledge,  and  the  standards 
by  which  he  operates:  the  second  assesses  re¬ 
cent  Protestant  theology  in  the  light  of  these 


"[Harvey’s]  book  is  not  readable  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  but  for  its  wisdom  and  insight  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  reference  for  specific 
points,  manifesting  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  novel  in  several  languages, 
and  offering  extensive  criticism  of  Henry 
James,  Dickens,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  Sartre. 
The  book  is  Harvey’s  response  to  the  current 
critical  debate  epitomized  by  titles  of  the  ap¬ 
pendices,  ‘Retreat  from  Character’  and  ‘Attack 
on  Character.’  A  careful  index  will  aid  readers 
who  do  not  find  it  readable  but  enlightening  on 
certain  points.” 

Choice  3:404  J1  ’66  130w 


“This  work  discusses  literary  criticism  in  a 
manner  that  has  previously  been  somewhat 
ignored.  .  .  .  While  promoting  external  validity 
in  literature  [Harvey]  does  not  abandon  the 
need  for  good  form  but  he  prefers  literature 
which  reveals  life  in  general  instead  of  merely 
relating  captured  segments  of  it.  Recommended 
for  better  literature  collections.”  J.  M.  Christ 
Library  J  91:1898  Ap  1  ’66  180w 
"The  function  of  ‘story’  ...  is  the  one  omis¬ 
sion  I  regret  from  W.  J.  Harvey’s  otherwise 
excellent  [book].  ...  If  he  underplays  the 
melodrama  and  the  sentimentality  that  seem  to 
be  endemic  in  the  novei  as  a  genre,  he  Is 
first-class  on  what  might  be  called  the  drama¬ 
turgy  of  the  novel.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
so  spirited  and  intelligent  a  defence  of  the 
‘loose,  baggy  monsters’  of  the  pre-Jamesian 
era.  (Dickens  is  the  hero,  with  Bleak  House 
the  masterpiece.)  Professor  Harvey's  most 
original  point  ...  is  that  in  the  best  novels 
the  reader  will  have  to  collaborate  with  the 
author  in  the  creation  of  what  he  calls  ‘mi¬ 
metic  adequacy’.  By  identifying  himself  with 
a  novel’s  protagonist,  and  filling  in  its  land- 
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HARVEY,  W.  J. — Continued 

scapes  and  situations  from  his  own  experience 
and  imagination,  the  reader  in  effect  confers 
a  further  reality  on  them.”  F.  W.  Bateson 

New  Statesman  71:734  My  20  ’66  490w 
‘‘This  study  is,  as  itg  author  intends  it  to  be, 
a  feat  of  the  liberal  imagination.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  reader  skids  on  the  dawdling 
glacier  of  axioms,  bumps  his  nose  against 
piled-up  abstractions  (though  the  piling  is 
usually  the  prelude  to  demolition)  and  winces 
at  a  few  hasty  injustices.  .  .  .  But,  all  in  all, 
Professor  Harvey's  characteristic  fusion  of 
pensive  density  with  graphic  paraphrase  makes 
for  a  readable,  amiable  book.  .  .  .  [His]  brave 
and  lucid  attempt  to  rehabilitate  character 
comes  at  an  unfortunate  time.  Certainly  he 
will  help  us  back  to  moderate  sanity  about 
the  nineteenth-century  novel  and,  say,  Mann 
and  James.  But  what  about  new  develop¬ 
ments?  .  .  .  The  most  challenging  part  of  his 
book,  relegated  to  appendices,  is  insufficiently 
fleshed.  Those  appendices  should  have  been 
the  body  of  the  book,  and  tire  central  chapters 
the  introductory  matter.” 

TLS  pll73  D  16  '66  1250w 


judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  truth  about  our 
political  system  that  should  be  imparted  to 
young  Americans.  Technically,  [this  is]  ex¬ 
cellent.  ...  [It  is]  carefully  documented,  free 
of  obvious  bias  unless  a  strong  commitment  In 
favor  of  the  republic  be  accounted  bias,  and  not 
‘written  down.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Harwood,  however, 
although  his  theme  is  the  Vice  Presidents,  goes 
beyond  the  successors  and  examines  the  suc¬ 
cession,  with  results  that  should  cause  acute 
discomfort  to  readers  far  beyond  age  16.  .  .  . 
[He]  considers  [the  Bayh  Amendment]  im¬ 
perfect,  but  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  ex¬ 
isting  slapdash  arrangement.”  G.  W.  Johnson 

Book  Week  plO  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  350w  [YA] 

“[This]  fresh,  often  moving  study,  .  .  .  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  Vice  Presidency  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  with  particular  concern  for  the  per¬ 
plexing  questions  of  Presidential  succession 
and  loyalty  to  ‘the  chief.’  Here  are  deft,  pene¬ 
trating  sketches  of  the  65  men  who  have  con¬ 
tended  with  the  office’s  vagaries.  .  .  .  Carefully 
chosen  anecdotes,  some  rarely  used  before,  lend 
depth  and  humor  to  this  fine  account.”  W.  J. 
Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 


HARVEY,  WILLIAM.  The  works  of  William 

Harvey:  tr.  from  the  Latin,  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  by  Robert  Willis.  624p  il  $25  Johnson 
reprint  corp.  Ill  5th  av.  N.Y. 

591.1  Physiology.  Blood — Circulation.  Em¬ 
bryology  65-7786 

This  book  is  a  reprint  “of  Robert  Willis’  .  .  , 
19th-century  translation  of  Harvey’s  three 
great  books:  De  motu  cordis,  De  circulationa 
sanguinis  and  De  generation©  animalium.  Also 
included  are  a  biography  of  Harvey,  transla¬ 
tions  of  several  of  his  letters  and  his  last  will 
and  testament.”  (Sci  Am)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“Robert  Willis,  who  translated  and  edited  the 
original  printing  [of  this  book]  for  the  Syden¬ 
ham  Society  .  .  .  did  a  creditable  job  by  any¬ 
one’s  standards.  And,  although  there  have 
been  corrections  and  emendations  by  the  later 
editors  and  translators  of  Harvey,  none  of  these 
have  been  so  significantly  better  as  to  fully  dis¬ 
place  the  work  of  Willis.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  edition  ...  is  im¬ 
portant  primarily  because  it  contains  the  full 
text  of  the  Anatomical  Exercises  on  the 
Generation  of  Animals.  This  lengthy  embryo- 
logical  treatise  of  Harvey’s  has  not  been  re¬ 
produced  nor  re-edited  in  English  in  the  past 
hundred  years.  .  .  .  But,  having  praised  this 
new  publication.  I  can  only  bemoan  the  fact 
that  its  price,  $25.  places  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  student  and  the  private  scholar  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  only  the  library  with  a  good  budget 
can  afford  to  purchase  it.”  Everett  Mendelsohn 
Science  152:194  Ap  8  ’ 66  700w 
Sci  Am  215:128  J1  ’66  40w 


HARWOOD,  MICHAEL.  In  the  shadow  of 

presidents:  the  American  vice-presidency  and 
succession  system.  239p  $4.95  Lippincott 
353.03  Vice-Presidents — U.S. — Juvenile  liter- 
ture.  Presidents — U.  S. — Succession — Juvenile 
literature  66-8928 

“From  John  Adams  to  Hubert  Humphrey, 
thirty- eight  men  cross  the  stage,  some  as  fa¬ 
mous  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  some  as  obscure  as 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Each  is  given  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  and  then  some  treatment 
of  his  role  as  Vice-President.  .  .  .  The  author 
also  gives  the  development  of  the  office  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  its  subsequent 
changes  at  the  passage  of  the  Twelfth  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  volume  closes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Bayh  Amendment,  which  proposes  to  solve 
the  difficult  problem  of  Presidential  succession, 
and  [mentions]  the  changes  which  [have  oc¬ 
curred]  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  [Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index.]  Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  book  fills  a  need  in  many  libraries, 
that  is:  a  brief,  readable  story  of  information 
about  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
However,  Mr.  Harwood  has  provided  much  more 
than  a  biographical  dictionary,  for  he  has 
written  an  entertaining  history  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  institutions  in  any  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  sketches  will  surelv 
interest  the  young  reader  in  researching  deeper 
IPtott1?  subject.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  must  for 
the  high  school  library.”  J.  C.  Bloh 

Best  Sell  26:339  D  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 
“7?u,r  opinion  of  [this]  book  will  be  modified 
certainly,  and  determined,  possibly,  by  your 


HASLER,  ARTHUR.  D.  Underwater  guide- 
posts;  homing  of  salmon.  155p  il  maps  $6 
Univ.  of  Wis.  press 


597  Salmon.  Fishes — Migration  66-11800 

This  book  recounts  the  experiments  in  salmon 
migration  made  over  a  fifteen  year  period  at 
the  Laboratory  of  Limnology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  “The  hypothesis  propounded  by 
the  author  is  that  the  natal  stream  acquires  a 
unique  organic  quality  which  remains  imprinted 
during  the  life  of  the  salmon.  After  migrating 
to  the  sea  and  attaining  sexual  maturity,  the 
salmon,  the  hypothesis  continues,  utilizes  cues 
from  the  sun  to  find  the  direction  of  its  home 
river.  Once  within  40  miles  of  the  natal  stream, 
the  salmon  detects  its  exact  stream  of  birth 
by  olfaction.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Vincent  Caccese 

Library  J  91:2859  Je  1  ’66  llOw 
“This  is  a  true  detective  story.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Hasler  is  one  of  the  leading  investigators  of 
homing  in  fish,  and  much  of  the  work  he  de¬ 
scribes  is  his  own.  That  is  undoubtedly  why 
the  book  has  the  authentic  flavor  of  research, 
and  it  is  recommended  for  the  unvarnished  but 
exciting  view  it  presents  of  what  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  is  really  like.  Practically  everyone 
has  heard  about  the  great  salmon  mystery; 
this  book  is  a  fascinating  account  of  scientific 
progress  in  cracking  the  case.”  J.  W.  Atz 
Natur  Hist  75:60  Je  ’66  210w 


Written  in  a  style  that  the  general  public 
will  find  exciting  and  understandable,  the  vol¬ 
ume  also  provides  sufficient  data  to  serve  col¬ 
leagues  working  in  other  scientific  disciplines 
as  a  general  review  of  the  problem.  Inves¬ 
tigators  working  in  the  field  of  fish  migration 
will  refer  to  the  volume,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  succinct  summary  of  Hasler’s  theories,  but 
also  for  the  account  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  reasoning  behind  his  experiments.” 
N.  J.  Wilimovsky 

Science  153:405  J1  22  ’66  450w 


HASSLER,  WILLIAM  W.,  ed.  The  general  to 
his  lady.  See  Pender,  W.  D. 


HASWELL,  MARGARET,  jt.  auth.  The  eco¬ 
nomics  of  subsistence  agriculture.  See  Clark, 


1-iAruH,  ALDEN.  Pope  Paul  VI.  279p  pi  $5.95 

Random  house 

B  or  92  Paul  VI  (Giovanni  Battista  Montini) 
PoPe  66-12006 

.The  Pope’s  “background  and  public  career, 
his  personality,  childhood,  and  adult  life,  spent 
almost  entirely  with  the  Vatican  foreign  serv¬ 
ice,  are  recounted.  Mr.  Hatch  describes  Mont¬ 
ini  s  relationship  with  Pope  Pius  XII  and  the 
inner  workings  of  Vatican  diplomacy,  especially 
during  the  difficult  days  preceding  and  during 
the  .  Second  World  War.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index.  ' 


Alden  Hatch  has  written  a  biography  of 
Pope  Paul  which  is  neither  detailed  nor  analv- 
is  aimed  for  the  popular  market.  He 
the.  Oppression  that  Giovanni 
Battista  Montini  wanted  the  papacy  more  than 
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anything  else  and  that  Pope  John  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  focus  attention  on  Montini  as 
his  preferred  successor.  These  are  dangerous 
implications  and  unless  they  are  substantiated, 
they  become  malicious  defamation  of  character. 
.  .  .  The  author  does  not  understand  Catholic 
terminology  .  .  .  [and  hel  should  be  more  exact 
in  his  information.  ...  No  stranger  to  the 
papacy  because  of  his  writings  on  John  XXIII 
[A  Man  Named  John,  BRD  19631  and  Pius  XII 
[Crown  of  Glory  with  co-author  Seamus  Walshe, 
BED  1957,  he]  is  capable  of  much  better  work.” 
Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:331  D  1  *66  300w 
‘‘[This]  book  is  full  of  intriguing  inner  in¬ 
formation  on  Vatican  policies.  Although  his 
bias  is  strongly  toward  Paul,  Alden  Hatch  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  objective,  and  certainly  he  has 
done  exhaustive  research.  Recommended  for 
general  purchase.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  91:5950  D  1  '66  120w 
‘‘[This]  book  is  typical  of  a  genre  and  not 
intended  for  the  sophisticated.  .  .  .  But  for 
those  who  like  to  see  everything  faintly 
couleur  de  rose,  are  interested  in  the  Pope’s 
early  life,  want  to  trace  his  career  from  curial 
official  and  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  a  Sovereign 
Pontiff  responsible  for  the  management  of  an 
exceedingly  restive  Estates  General,  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  and  informative.  But  for  a  more  acute  pic¬ 
ture  of  Paul  the  reader  would  be  advised  to 
turn  to  [Xavier]  Rynne  [The  Fourth  Session, 
BRD  1966].”  Magdalen  Goffin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  3  '66  270w 


HATCH,  JOHN.  A  history  of  postwar  Africa. 
432p  maps  $8.50:  pa  $2.95  Praeger 

960  Africa — Politics.  States,  New  65-18078 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


‘‘Although  the  reader  will  find  a  useful 
amount  of  reasonably  accurate  information  in 
a  convenient  package  .  .  .  many  readers  will 
object  to  the  author’s  perspective,  his  basic 
assumptions,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
.  .  .  The  attempt  to  explain  much  of  African 
history  through  economic  determinism  is  un¬ 
successful  because  in  this  political  history  there 
is  a  dearth  of  information  about  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  history.  Nor  is  much  attention  paid  to 
the  fascinating  and  unimportant  role  of  syn- 
cretist  religion  and  modern  African  thought. 
.  .  .  The  book  has  no  notes,  and  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  does  not  do  justice  to  the  scope  of  the 
subject.”  R.  L.  Hess 

Am  Hist  R  71:1030  Ap  '66  400w 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Engholm 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:193  Mr  ’66  330w 


HATHERTON,  TREVOR,  ed.  Antarctica  [a 
New  Zealand  Antarctic  soc.  survey],  511p  il 
col  il  maps  $18.50  Praeger 
559.9  Antarctic  regions  65-20823 

A  “collection  on  the  many  aspects  of  An¬ 
tarctica:  the  continent,  the  surrounding  ocean, 
a.nd  the  overlying  atmosphere.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  historic  and  current  na¬ 
tional  interests  in  the  continent.  The  second 
and  third  consider  techniques  of  living  in  the 
harsh  environment  and  the  progress  of  map¬ 
ping  the  area.  The  other  15  chapters  report 
what  is  known,  Indicate  current  research,  and 
raise  questions  for  further  investigations  in 
topics  from  the  aurora  australis  and  the  polar 
ionosphere  through  glacial  studies  and  geology 
to  microbiology.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


birds  and  mammals,  are  made  more  difficult 
by  the  geographical  extent  of  the  region  and 
thus  the  very  small  scale  of  the  maps  and 
diagrams  required  to  keep  the  reader  in  touch. 
.  .  .  It  is  most  disappointing  in  the  fascinating 
paper  on  birds  and  mammals  not  to  be  given 
any  illustrations  or  tables  comparing  form, 
size,  food  chains,  Dopulations,  particularly  since 
whaling,  the  only  economic  activity  m  the 
Antarctic,  has  reached  such  dangerous  propor¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [However]  the  editor  and  contribu¬ 
tors  deserve  our  gratitude  for  achieving  such 
a  readable  and  much  needed  compendium  in  a 
rapidly  developing  field.” 

TLS  p!44  F  24  ’66  650w 


HATTERER,  LAWRENCE  J.  The  artist  in 

society:  problems  and  treatment  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  personality.  188p  $5.50  Grove 

153.3  Artists.  Psychotherapy  65-23854 

“The  author  presents  his  experiences  treating 
various  patterns  of  neuroses  in  artists  in  vari¬ 
ous  mediums.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“[This]  is  a  shallow  effort,  contributing 
nothing  new  to  the  complex  field  of  creativity. 
The  author  complains  about  clinically  and 
statistically  unsubstantiated  theories  offered  by 
other  writers  to  explain  the  creator  and  his  be¬ 
havior — and  his  book  is  as  poorly  documented 
as  those  he  accuses.  It  is  full  of  vague  gener¬ 
alities,  of  grandiloquent  pronunciamentos,  of 
how-to  therapeutic  approaches  and  treatment. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  for  whom  this  book  is 
intended.” 

Choice  3:166  Ap  ’66  150w 


“What  is  perhaps  most  significant  about  the 
author’s  approach  is  probably  his  deep  and 
abiding  capacity  to  believe  in  his  artist- 
patient’s  ultimate  (moment-to-moment!)  ability 
to  come  through.  This  alone  makes  the  book 
worth  the  reading.  Whether  this  capacity  can 
be  transmitted  by  a  simple  reading  is  another 
matter.  But  it  is  worth  a  try!  Recommended 
for  all  general  collections  in  psychology  and 
psychiatry.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:1434  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
“The  emotional  problems  of  the  creative 
personality  .  .  .  are,  according  to  the  author, 
distinct  in  their  origin  from  those  of  the 
non-creative  personality.  A  satisfactory  attempt 
to  explain  this  crucial  and  questionable  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  made,  because  the  level  of  .  .  . 
discussion  is  pitched  to  a  popular  audience. 
And  yet,  in  drawing  on  his  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  artists,  and  in  describing  the 
problems  he  encountered,  Dr.  Hatterer  spec¬ 
ifically  addresses  his  fellow  therapists.  The 
result  seems  to  be  a  handbook  for  professionals 
unfamiliar  with  their  profession — superficial  and 
unsatisfactory.  ’  ’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p86  N  14  ’65  120w 


HAUGAARD,  ERIK  CHRISTIAN.  Orphans  of 
the  wind:  il.  by  Milton  Johnson.  186p  $3.25 
Houghton 

66-17172 

“The  adventures  of  Jim,  a  deck-boy  aboard 
the  brig  Four  Winds,  include  a  mutiny  when 
the  crew  discovers  that  they  are  sailing  to 
Charleston  with  guns  for  the  Confederate 
army  and  later,  off  the  coast,  the  destruction 
of  the  ship  by  a  religious  fanatic.  .  .  .  Once 
ashore,  Jim  and  three  loyal  companions  man¬ 
age  to  avoid  conscription  in  the  Confederate 
navy  and  daringly  work  their  way  north  where 
they  inadvertently  participate,  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run.”  (Book  Week)  “Ages  eleven  to  six¬ 
teen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  editor  and  each  of  the  21  contributors 
are  experts  and  write  from  personal  knowledge 
and  with  authority.  The  text  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  and  a  tabulation  on  Antarctic  stations 
occupied  since  1957  are  appended.  There  is  a 
good  index,  and  illustrations,  including  a  large 
pocket  map,  are  clear  and  well  executed.  The 
book  is  very  nicely  made.  The  writing  is  clear 
although  the  subject  matter  sometimes  makes 
heavy  going.  Belongs  in  every,  college  library.” 
Choice  2:763  Ja  ’66  140w 
Sci  Am  215:300  S  ’66  460w 


“The  New  Zealand  Antarctic  Society  in  1952 
published  The  Antarctic  Today,  ..  .  .  but  [this] 
was  rapidly  outdated.  .  .  during  the. Inter¬ 
national  Geophysical  Tear  (1957-58).  This  new 
summary  ...  is  a  well-illustrated  reference 
book  complete  with  extensive  bibliographies. 

Three  most  readable,  though  encyclopedic, 
chapters  on  Oceanography,  marine  biology. 


"[This]  is  a  sea  tale,  in  part,  and  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  genre,  for  Erik  Haugaard 
writes  with  the  easy  self-confidence  of  the 
master.  .  .  .  The  flavor  and  detail  of  life  at  sea 
is  evoked  in  language  that  is  swift,  penetrating, 
and  poetic.  The  shipboard  characters,  while 
verging  on  the  melodramatic,  are  nonetheless 
three-dimensional.  .  .  .  Mr.  Haugaard  is  too 
wise  to  preach,  yet  a  concern  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  tragedies  of  war.  death,  and  slavery 
gives  the  story  a  significance  beyond  the 
purely  historical.”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl3  Ag  14  '66  270w 
“The  part  of  [this]  story  that  takes  place 
on  land  and  in  American  history  may  lack  the 
subtlety  of  the  seagoing  chapters,  but  that  is  a 
minor  matter.  The  whole  has  a  particular 
eloquence  which  leaves  a  residue  of  wisdom. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Jim’s  friend  Rolf  the 
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HAUGAARD,  E.  C.— Continued 
cook,  Jim’s  childish  heart,  struggling:  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  cruelties  of  past  and  present,  might 
not  so  soon  have  been  shocked  into  a  humane 

awareness.”  R.  H.  V.  _ 

Horn  Bk  42:438  Ag  '66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  91:3266  Je  15  '66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Polly  Burroughs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  Ft  pl8  J1  25  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  Ft  49:46  S  17  '66  80w 


HAUGEN,  EINAR,  ed.  Norwegian  English  dic¬ 
tionary;  a  pronouncing  and  translating  dic¬ 
tionary  of  modern  Norwegian  [Bokm&l  and 
Nynorskl  with  a  historical  and  grammatical 
introduction;  Einar  Haugen,  ed. -in-chief ; 
Kenneth  G.  Chapman  [and  others!  associate 
editors.  500p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
439.8  Norwegian  language — Dictionaries — 
English  66-924 

“A  42-page  introduction  includes  instruction 
for  the  user,  historical  background  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  language,  pronunciation,  grammar  and 
bibliography.  The  dictionary  itself  has  more 
than  60.000  entries,  giving,  in  addition  to  the 
English  meanings,  complete  grammatical  forms, 
idioms,  dialect,  popular  proverbs,  quotations 
from  Norwegian  authors  and  personal  and  place 
names.”  (Library  J) 


evaluation  of  how  social  scientists  investigate 
urbanization.  Its  value,  however,  would  be 
enhanced  had  its  author  also  dealt  with  cities 
as  urban  communities  and  provided  a  larger 
cultural  perspective  of  world  urbanization.’ 
John  Sirjamaki  „„ 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:203  Ja  66  420w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  result  of  a  six-year  study  by  a 
team  of  social  scientists  selected  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  ...  It  includes 
materials  prepared  by  the  committee  as  well 
as  other  papers  related  to  urbanization  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  detailed 
reference  notes  and  bibliographical  material  is 
impressive  and  indicative  of  prodigious  effort 
which  has  resulted  in  a  unique  and  important 
contribution  to  the  field.” 

Choice  2:881  F  -’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Belcher 

J  Am  Hist  53:151  Je  ’66  300w 


HAUSNER,  GIDEON.  Justice  in  Jerusalem. 

628p  pi  $12.50  Harper 

341.4  Eichmann,  Adolf.  War  crime  trials. 

Jews — Persecutions  63-20290 

The  “former  Attorney  General  of  Israel  and 
prosecutor  of  the  Eichmann  trial  .  .  .  has  com¬ 
piled  the  record  not  only  of  the  trial  and  its 
protagonist  but  of  the  total  German  program 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  plus  a  third 
record,  that  of  the-  rest  of  the  world.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Intended  for  the  student  of  Norwegian, 
and  containing  many  features  not  found  in 
other  Norwegian-English  dictionaries,  this 
should  be  a  useful  addition  to  reference  collec¬ 
tions.  Forms  of  Norwegian,  Dano-Norwegian. 
and  New  Norwegian  are  listed  in  a  single 
alphabet.  Definitions  are  given  in  American 
English  and  are  often  labeled  as  to  usage. 
.  .  .  The  introduction,  which  is  in  English, 
is  especially  useful.  .  .  .  Typographically  the 
pages  have  a  crowded  appearance,  but  this 
defect  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
unusually  thorough  coverage.”  S.  R. 

Co!  &  Res  Lib  27:310  J!  ’66  IGOw 
“At  long  last  we  have  an  adequate,  most 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  Norwegian-Eng¬ 
lish  dictionary  covering  for  the  first  time  both 
official  Norwegian  languages  in  one  alphabet. 
While  planned  primarily  for  American  students 
studying  Norwegian  it  is  equally  useful  for 
Norwegians  learning  American  English.  .  .  . 
Words  are  listed  in  three  columns  on  each 
page,  in  fine  but  clear  print,  obviously  to  keep 
the  volume  down  to  desk  size.  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  91:2816  Je  1  ’66  180w 


HAUSER,  PHILIP  M.,  ed.  The  study  of  ur¬ 
banization;  ed.  by  Philip  M.  Hauser  [and] 
Leo  F.  Schnore.  554p  $9.75  Wiley 

301.3  Cities  and  towns  65-24223 

“Fifteen  social  scientists  examine  urbaniza¬ 
tion  from  the  viewpoint  of  five  academic  dis¬ 
ciplines:  history,  geography,  political  science, 
sociology,  and  economics;  .  .  .  and  provide 
historical  and  cross-cultural  studies  of  urban 
processes.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliographical 
references. 


Reviewed  by  C.  N.  Degler 

Am  Hist  R  71:898  Ap  ’66  700 w 
“Over-all.  the  essays  are  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  individually  equipped  with  extensive  bibli¬ 
ographies,  well  written,  and  highly  informa¬ 
tive  to  anyone  concerned  with  the  study  of 
urbanization  or  the  nature  of  the  urban  social 
structure.  Probably  because  the  contributors 
were  able  to  discuss  the  subject  with  each  oth¬ 
er  before  writing,  the  book  has  thft  sort  of 
consistency  and  continuity  (unusual  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  articles)  which  evidences  itself,  for 
example,  in  the  considerable  agreement  on  the 
importance  of  defining  the  process  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  demographically.  ...  If  there  is  a  flaw 
in  the  book,  it  is  that  the  distinction  between 
the  study  of  urbanization  as  a  process  of  in¬ 
creasing  population  concentration  and  the 
study  of  cities  is  not  systematically  main¬ 
tained  throughout.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  minor 
deficiency  in  a  collection  which  is  so  consist¬ 
ently  first  rate.”  PI.  IT.  Golden 

Am  J  Soc  71:741  My  ’66  300w 
“The  sociologists  represented  here,  with  the 
exception  of  Sjoberg,  are  ecologists  and  de¬ 
mographers,  whose  approach  is  useful  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  processes  of  urbanization  but  is 
weak  m  analysis  of  its  cultural  implications. 
.  .  .  I  his  book  is  a  significant  summary  and 


“Hausner’s  account  of  the  ‘Final  Solution’  is 
as  shocking — and  as  salutary — as  any  that  has 
appeared.  For  that  everyone  should  be  grateful. 
Hausner’s  book,  however,  makes  [some]  very 
disturbing  assumptions.  .  .  [He  minimizes] 
the  crucial  importance  of  the  problem  of  juris¬ 
diction.  .  .  .  Unrelated  in  any  way  to  the 
Eichmann  case  is  the  supposition  that  Pope 
Pius  XII  was  guiltv  of  ‘silence  and  inactivity’ 
for  reasons  that,  it  is  intimated,  are  less  than 
commendable.  The  correctness  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  that  Pius  XII  made  or  refrained  from 
making  about  Hitler’s  persecution  of  the  Jews 
is,  like  the  justice  of  the  Eichmann  trial,  a 
subject  on  which  only  history  can  render  a 
valid  opinion.  If  a  reader  of  Gideon  Hausner’s 
book  bears  this  truth  in  mind,  he  will  find 
Justice  in  Jersualem  an  interesting  account 
of  an  unprecedented  trial,  written  by  a  pas¬ 
sionate  and  partisan  defender  of  it.”  R.  F. 
Drinan 

America  115:16  J1  2  ’66  400w 
“Hausner  sees  the  issue  in  terms  of  crim¬ 
inality:  Eichmann  was  a  collaborator  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  in  illegal  actions  and  deserved  punish¬ 
ment.  The  book  states  the  case  as  it  was  pre- 
s®nted  m  court.  The  argument  is  no  more 
effective  now  than  when  it  was  delivered  to 
the.  judges.  The  tedious,  legalistic  approach 
is  inadequate  to  the  intellectual  demands  of 
the  issue,  for  it  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
the.  question  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  Eichmann’s 
position  was  by  no  means  so  unique  that  he 
should  bear  the  total  guilt.  And  neither  the 
trial  nor  Hausner’s  defense  of  it  adds  to  our 
understanding  of  where  to  allocate  the  blame.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:133  Je  ’66  300w 
“Plausner  has  prepared  what  is  essentially 
a  lawyer’s  brief.  Items  which  do  not  help  to 
prove  the  points  he  wishes  to  make  are  not 
included.  Thus  he  criticizes  other  nations  for 
continuing  to  trade  with  Nazi  Germany  in  the 
prewar  period.  But  he  does  not  mention  the 
‘Haavara’  trade  agreement  between  the  Nazis 
and  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine.  ...  On 
the  whole,  Hausner’s  account  of  the  fate  of 
Europe’s  Jews  is  a  retelling  of  material  which 
has  already  been  better  presented.”  Maurice 
Goldbloom 

Book  Week  p3  J1  3  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Jl  15  ’66 

65  Ow 


Reviewed  by  IT.  II.  Bemt 

Library  J  91:3229  Je  15  ’66  130w 
“Drawing  from  all  the  available  evidence 
.  .  .  [much  of  which]  has  appeared  before 
■  .  .  but  nowhere  more  exhaustively,  Mr. 

Hausner  has  combined  hundreds  of  accounts 
by  both  predators  and  prey  into  a  towering 
monument  of  a  book.  Its  special  quality  is  the 
reality  infused  into  the  incredible  facts  by 
the  terrifying  testimony  of  survivors.  Caught 
up  with  them,  the  reader  feels  with  personal 
immediacy  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Jew,  with¬ 
out  recourse  or  exit,  in  Gestapo-controlled 
Europe.  What  is  regrettable  ia  that, 

writing  in  a  language  not  his  own  and  ill- 
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served  by  his  editor,  [the  author]  reaches, 
particularly  at  the  start,  for  overblown  prose 
to  express  strength  of  feeling.  .  .  .  However 
.  .  .  all  one  needs  to  know  is  here;  the  total 
is  overwhelming.”  Barbara  Tuchman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  29  ’66  2050w 


Hausner  did  not  write  his  book  merely  to 
re-establish  or  reaffirm  Eichmann’s  guilt  Vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  world  is  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice  .  ,  .  including  the  then  ‘Supreme 
Pontiff  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
clergy’  who  ‘held  their  peace  while  the  crimes 
were  being  committed.  .  .’  He  dismisses  the 
argument  that  the  Vatican  was  helpless.  . 
Although  Hausner  is  heartened  by  the  'true 
democratic  elements  in  Germany,’  he  will  not 
forget  or  forgive.” 

Newsweek  67:97  My  30  ’66  850w 


Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Fein 

Sat  R  49:27  J1  2  ’66  1550w 
Time  88:86  J1  8  '66  950w 


American  highway.  [A  pronunciation  guide  is 
appended.  Index.]  Grades  six  to  eight.” 
(Library  J) 


“[The  author  has]  undertaken  the  task  of 
reducing  very  complex  problems  to  the  level 
of  the  high  school  student.  .  .  .  [Yet]  in  order 
to  compress,  [the]  problem  into  120  pages  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  reader  has  some 
background  in  the  subject.  In  spite  of  this 
grave  drawback  the  author  [has]  done  a  com¬ 
mendable  job.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  basic  introduc¬ 
tion  which  the  advanced  student  would  well 
appreciate,  but  the  younger  student  would 
probably  encounter  some  difficulty."  J.  C.  Bloh 
Best  Sell  26:142  J1  1  ’66  60w  [YA] 

“A  journalistic  overview  of  the  OAS.  .  .  . 
While  weak  in  covering  the  organization’s  his¬ 
tory,  OAS’s  structure  and  philosophy  are  well 
treated.”  F.  L.  McClure 

Library  J  91:4350  S  15  ’66  70w 


HAVEMAN,  ROBERT  H.  Water  resource  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  public  interest:  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  federal  expenditures  in  ten  Southern 
states.  199p  $6  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 

333.9  Water  resources  development  65-18545 
“This  study  analyzes  .  .  .  163  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  water-resource  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  ten  Southern  states  in  the  period 
1946  through  1962  in  order  to  ascertain  (1) 
whether  and  to  what  extent  these  federal 
expenditures  were  economically  justified  and 
(2)  the  income-redistribution  effect  of  these 
expenditures  toward  this  lowest-income  re¬ 
gion  in  the  nation.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Rasmussen 

Am  Econ  R  56:1337  D  ’66  850w 
“The  well-founded  conclusion  was  that  the 
construction  of  uneconomic  projects  is  an  in¬ 
efficient  means  of  securing  regional  aid.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  clearly  organized. 
Its  readership  need  not  be  confined  to  econo¬ 
mists  alone.”  P.  J.  Garfield 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:203  My  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Milliman 

J  Pol  Econ  74:296  Je  ’66  950w 
“In  a  few  places,  the  author’s  comments 
on  theoretical  issues  seem  pedestrian.  .  .  . 
However,  this  is  a  minor  criticism.  [His] 
purpose  is  empirical  analysis,  and  it  is  care¬ 
fully  and  painstakingly  carried  out  within  a 
competent  theoretical  framework.  .  .  .  Have- 
man’s  conclusions  on  the  question  of  efficiency 
are  striking.  .  .  .  [He]  has  made  a  real 

contribution  to  the  subject  of  his  study.  All 
serious  students  of  federal  water  resource 
policy  are  in  his  debt.”  E.  S.  Mills 

Science  150:1016  N  19  ’65  850w 


HAVERSTOCK,  NATHAN  A.  Give  us  this  day; 
the  story  of  Sister  Dulce,  the  angel  of  Bahia. 
154p  il  $4.95  Appleton 

B  or  92  Dulce,  Sister.  Catholic  Church  in 
Brazil  65-25359 

The  story  of  “a  Dominican  nun,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  dentist  in  Bahia,  Brazil.  In  an  un¬ 
orthodox  and  deliberately  unorganized  fashion, 
she  has  devoted  her  life  to  helping  the  bitter 
poor  of  her  city.  .  .  .  She  is  an  individualist 
who  believes  that  poverty  is  a  condition  of  life, 
to  be  alleviated  but  not  overcome.  Her  aid  is 
given  on  a  person  to  person  basis,  never  insti¬ 
tutionalized  or  organized.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:422  F  1  ’66  120w 
Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  ’66  30w 
“Nathan  Haverstock’s  biography  although 
admiring,  is  objective  and  reveals  the  limita¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  impressive  virtues  of 
Sister  Dulce.  In  his  picture  of  one  indomitable, 
unconventional  Christian,  he  suggests  some  dis¬ 
turbing  contrasts  between  Latin  and  North 
American  attitudes  and  values.”  G.  M.  Casey 
Library  J  91:100  Ja  1  ’66  llOw 


HAVERSTOCK,  NATHAN  A.  “OAS:”  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  states:  the  challenge  of 
the  Americas.  121p  il  $3.25  Coward-McCann 
341.18  Organization  of  American  States— 
Juvenile  literature  65-20382 

A  discussion  of  the  O.A.S.  and  its  “major 
fields  of  activity:  joint  efforts  to  combat  Com¬ 
munism  and  to  maintain  hemispheric  peace,  to 
fight  ignorance,  disease,  and  poverty,  and  to 
physically  bridge  the  Americas  via  the  Pan- 


HAVIGHURST,  ROBERT  J.  Society  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  Brazil  [by]  Robert  J.  Havighurst 
[and]  J.  Roberto  Moreira.  263p  $6  Univ.  of 
Pittsburgh  press 

370.981  Education — Brazil.  Educational  so¬ 
ciology  65-14298 

“The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  explore 
the  role  of  education  in  planned  social  change 
and  the  impact  of  socioeconomic  forces  on 
education  in  Brazil.  .  .  .  The  method  of  re¬ 
search  is  social-historical  and  analytical  with¬ 
in  the  perspective  of  sociology  of  education. 
The  data  are  derived  from  various  Brazilian 
sources;  studies  by  foreign  historians,  econ¬ 
omists,  and  sociologists:  and  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  research  of  the  authors  in 
Brazil.”  (Am  J  Soc)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Glossary.  Index. 


“A  significant  finding  is  the  increasing  role 
of  formal  institutions  of  education,  such  as 
schools  and  universities,  which  are  regarded 
as  more  competent  for  the  task  of  educational 
reconstruction:  and  the  gradual  divesting  of 
the  family,  church,  state,  and  the  economy  of 
their  educational  activities.  .  .  .  The  study 
is  rich  in  substantive  findings  and  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  not  only  to  the  sociology  of 
education  but  also  to  the  field  of  social  change 
in  ‘developing’  countries.  It  also  offers  to 
the  English-speaking  world  an  interpretation 
of  a  country  that  is  emerging  as  the  ‘power- 
center  of  economic  and  political  affairs  in 
South  America.’  ”  S.  K.  Nandy 

Am  J  Soc  71:455  Ja  ’66  320w 


“We  must  .  .  .  praise  the  excellent  his¬ 
torical  setting  into  which  the  authors  place 

their  analysis.  .  .  .  Less  convincing,  at  least 
as  presented  here,  is  the  point  that  education 
exercises  a  decisive  influence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  society.  In  fact,  the  en¬ 
tire  process  is  somewhat  of  a  vicious  circle: 
one  might  consider  that  a  modern  developing 
society  exudes  the  educational  system  it  re¬ 

quires,  rather  than  the  contrary.  ...  At  times 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  authors,  while 
taking  a  position  suggested  by  a  social 

ideology,  are  defending  highly  debatable  edu¬ 
cational  policies.  .  .  .  Finally,  we  feel  it 

necessary  to  point  out  [that  there  are]  cer¬ 
tain  errors  of  commission  and  omission.” 
Wilson  Martins 

Mod  Lang  J  50:222  Ap  ’66  1400w 

Sat  R  48:68  J1  17  ’65  20w 


HAVIGHURST,  WALTER.  Three  flags  at  the 
straits:  the  forts  of  Mackinac.  219p  pi  maps 
$6.95  Prentice-Hall 

977.4  Mackinac  region — History,  Fortifica¬ 
tion  66-22081 

The  author  of  Voices  on  the  River  (BRD  1964) 
traces  the  history  of  the  Mackinac  forts  which 
command  the  juncture  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan — the  Straits  of  Mackinac — through 
their  domination  by  the  French,  the  English, 
and  finally,  the  Americans.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:266  O  15  ’66  420w  [YA] 


“In  a  series  of  vignettes,  Havighurst  describes 
key  aspects  of  the  social,  military  and  economic 
history  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region.  Heroic 
Father  Marquette,  the  grandiose  dreams  of 
Major  Robert  Rogers,  the  surprise  conquest  of 
Ft.  Mackinac  by  the  British  early  in  the  War 
of  1812,  the  fur  trade  of  voyageurs  and  Astor 
company  men,  Dr.  Beaumont’s  window  in  Alexis 
St.  Martin’s  stomach,  the  solid  work  of  Indian 
agent,  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft;  these  and  much 
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HAVIGHURST,  WALTER — Continued, 
more  are  vividly  portrayed  in  simple  and  en- 
gaging  prose.  This  is  a  book  for  regional  collec- 
tions,  tourists  about  to  visit  or  returning-  from 
Mackinac,  and  American  history  shelves  in 
young  peoples’  rooms.”  R.  W.  Schwarz 

Library  J  91:5606  N  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


HAVILAND,  VIRGINIA.  Favorite  fairy  tales 
told  in  Czechoslovakia:  retold:  ll.  by  Trina 
Schart  Hyman.  90p  $2.95  Little 
39S.2  Fairy  tales.  Folklore — Czechoslovak 
Republic — Juvenile  literature  65-13713 

“This  is  the  eleventh  volume  in  the  series 
.  .  .  [by  the  librarian]  in  charge  of  children’s 
books  at  the  Library  of  Congress.”  .(Sat  R) 
Bibliography.  For  previous  volumes  in  this 
series,  see  BRD  1960,  1962,  and  1963.  “Grades 
three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


its  own.  The  book,  which  takes  religious  forces 
into  generous  account,  can  well  serve  as  a 
reference  work  but  is  also  highly  readable. 

Christian  Century  83:1057  Ag  31  66 

80w 

“A  delightful  contemporary  experience  awaits 
the  reader  who  discovers  The  Colonial  Ex¬ 
perience.  He  may  read  many  facts  he  already 
knows,  but  they  will  be  presented  in  a  new 
light.  In  a  happy  and  unique  combination  of 
chronological  and  topical  history,  a  thoroughly 
readable  yet  detailed  account  .  .  .  gracefully 
unfolds  itself  before  the  reader.  Many  events 
recorded  only  in  local  histories  are  here  shown 
in  their  relation  to  larger  occurrences.  For  its 
new  contributions  to  our  understanding  of 
colonial  America  and  for  its  mass  of  clearly 
explained  facts  this  history  will  find  many 
grateful  readers.”  W..  S.  Powell 

Library  J  91:2486  My  15  '66  190w 
Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Sat  R  49:35  N  26  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  by  Nora  Magid 
Book  Week  pl6 
issue,)  My  8  ’66  60w 
Christian  Science 
’66  40w 


(spring  children’s 
Monitor  p3B  My  5 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  66  lOw 

“Uniform  in  size  and  format  with  the  other 
inviting  books  in  the  series,  the  latest  addition 
is  possibly  the  most  handsome.  The  .illustra¬ 
tions  .  .  .  combine  finely  detailed  drawing  with 
strong,  vigorous  characterizations  which  heigh¬ 
ten  the  forthright  drama  and  the  humor  of.  the 
stories;  the  use  of  Slavic  patterns  and  designs 
adds  a  sense  of  rightness  and  authenticity. 
Three  of  the  tales  are  familiar  favorites: 
‘Kuratko  the  Terrible’  .  .  .  ‘The  Shepherd’s 
Nosegay,’  and  ‘The  Twelve  Months  :  the  other 
two.  '  ‘The  Wood  Fairy’  and  ‘The  Three  Golden 
Hairs  of  Grandfather  Know  All,’  contain  many 
traditional  folklore  motifs.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:194  Ap  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  T.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:1700  Mr  15  66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  8  ’66 
50w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  90w 


HAVILAND,  VIRGINIA.  Ruth  Sawyer.  78p  $2.75 
Walck,  H.Z. 

B  or  92  Sawyer.  Ruth  65-24175 

The  ‘Newbery  and  Regina  Medallist,  winner 
of  the  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  Award  [is  the 
subject  of  this  Walck]  Monograph,  which  ex¬ 
plains  .  .  .  the  relationship  between,  the 

author’s  life  and  her  work.”  (TLS)  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


“The  problem  of  keeping  within  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  so  small  a  volume  must  have  been 
great,  but  Miss  Haviland  has  selected  well  from 
the  background  and  experiences  of  this  ‘glor¬ 
iously  alive’  person,  who  has  been  writing  for 
fifty  years.  In  the  evaluation  of  her  work  the 
special  qualities  brought  to  writing  by  a  great 
oral  storyteller  are  emphasized.  .  .  .  With 
the  other  monographs  in  the  series,  the  book 
will  be  important  to  all  interested  in  books  for 
children  or  in  creative  writing.”  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:211  Ap  ’66  170w 
TLS  pll32  D  9  '65  230w 


HAWKE,  DAVID.  The  colonial  experience. 
774p  il  maps  $10  Bobbs 

973.2  U.S.— History— Colonial  period.  U.S.— 
History — Revolution  66-14829 

"The  story  of  the  first  Americans  is  traced 
back  to  medieval  Europe  and  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement  of  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
and  culminates  with  the  creation  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendix:  Chief  magistrates  of  the  colonies 
and  states.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  ’66  30w 
“David  Hawke’s  new  history  is  a  triumph — 
solid,  attractive  and  useful.  Its  index  alone 
runs  75  pages  in  an  age  when  indexes  are 
usually  skimpy  stabs  and  sketches.  This  is 
an  intellectual  and  social  history  which  un¬ 
grudgingly  accepts  the  recent  findings  of  other 
historians  while  setting  forth  novel  material  on 


HAWKES,  JACQUETTA.  Pharaohs  of  EgypL 

See  Horizon  magazine 


HAWKINS,  ARTHUR.  The  steak  book.  153p 

il  col  il  $6.95  Doubleday 
641.6  Cookery  66-17429 

The  author  describes  different  cuts  of  steak 
and  includes  recipes  for  from  2  to  1500  guests. 
Recipes  for  additional  accompaniments  such  as 
salads,  vegetables,  wines  and  sauces  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Index. 


“Steak  cuts  explained  for  once  and  all  to 
benefit  of  housewife’s  pocketbook.  Compre¬ 
hensive:  from  marinades  to  carving.”  P.  R.  A. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  21  '66 

30w 

“The  book’s  virtues  are  many:  skilled  use  of 
visual  aids  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  beef 
cuts  and  how  to  select  and  prepare  them,  good 
recipes,  attractive  physical  layout.  .  .  .  But 
browsers  would  enjoy  reading  it.  and  some 
hamburger  recipes  are  included.”  Sally  Pound- 
stone 

Library  J  91:3725  Ag  '66  130w 


HAWKINS,  GERALD  S.  Stonehenge  decoded 
[by]  Gerald  S.  Hawkins  in  collaboration  with 
John  B.  White.  202p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 
913.36  Stonehenge.  Astronomy — History 

65-19933 

The  author  discusses  “the  legends,  the  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  probable  truth  about  the  famous 
archaeological  site  of  Stonehenge.  The  book  is 
divided  into  chapters  which  record  chronolog¬ 
ically  the  development  of  Hawkins’s  new  ex¬ 
planation  of  Stonehenge.  The  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  general  information  and  the  history  of 
Stonehenge  which  may  be  related  to  Hawkins’s 
claim  that  the  old  site  is  an  astronomical  ob¬ 
servatory.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  are  three  appendices,  which  make 
generally  available  the  original  scientific  papers 
by  the  author,  and  they  make  the  book  a  com¬ 
plete  reference  on  the  new  interpretation.  The 
illustrations  are  good,  bibliography  full  and  the 
index  adequate.  The  book  should  create  wide¬ 
spread  interest  and  be  of  considerable  value  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  reading  alike.” 
Choice  2:895  F  ’66  150w 
“A  substantial  bibliography  shows  that  the 
stones  have  mystified  a  lot  of  people  but  I 
confess  the  whole  thing  leaves  me  rather  cold. 
Still,  this  well-written,  factual  and  scholarly 
account  will  appeal  to  those  who  feel  otherwise, 
and  to  those  who  saw  this  theory  produced  and 
expounded  on  television  some  months  ago.” 
Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  90:5407  D  15  ’65  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  .C.  Atkinson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:14  Je  23  ’66  1800w 


HAWKINSON,  JOHN, 

sky.  See  Hawkinson, 


Jt.  auth.  Birds  in  the 


HAWKINSON,  LUCY.  Birds  in  the  sky,  by 
Lucy  and  John  Hawkinson.  unp  col  il  $2  50 
Childrens  press 

598  Birds— Juvenile  literature  65-20888 
This  book  “is  bom  of  the  author’s  desire  to 
make  the  child  aware  of  beauty  in  nature.  It 
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works  toward  a  .  .  .  basic  attitude  of  observa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  two.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:46  F  ’66  40w 
‘‘Descriptive  text  is  in  close  barmony  with 
the  illustrations.  Fine  for  independent  reading 
because  it  doesn’t  limit  the  child  to  a  controlled 
vocabulary.  In  spite  of  the  bird  chart,  this  is 
not  primarily  for  identification  but  for  apprecia¬ 
tion.”  Eileen  Lampert 

Library  J  90:6500  D  16  ’65  60w 


HAWLEY,  ELLIS  W.  The  New  Deal  and  the 
problem  of  monopoly:  a  study  in  economic 
ambivalence.  525p  $10  Princeton  univ.  press 
338.973  Industry  and  state — U.S.  Monopolies. 
U.S. — Economic  policy  65-24273 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  “amid 
widespread  poverty  there  was  increasing  con¬ 
centration  of  economic  power  and  loss  of  in¬ 
dividual  initiative.  Professor  Hawley  traces  the 
pattern  of  this  conflict  between  the  points  of 
view  that  influenced  the  New  Deal.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  R.  Burns 

Am  Econ  R  56:965  S  *66  750w 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Dorfman 

Am  Hist  R  72:330  O  ’66  600w 


“The  author  leads  us  through  [a]  tangle  of 
economic  and  political  ideas  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  The  many  memoranda  cited  are  well 
selected  to  reflect  the  ‘society’  as  it  was  seen 
by  their  writers.  .  .  .  When  the  descriptive  rec¬ 
ord  is  finished,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  ‘retro¬ 
spect’  remains  about  what  it  might  have  been 
when  World  War  II  came  on  the  scene.  But 
twenty-five  years  have  passed.  The  problems 
of  economic  control  are  better  understood 
now  and  appear  to  be  more  manageable.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  modern  uses  of  these  concepts 
are  not  explored  in  this  book."  T.  C.  Blaisdell 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:181  S  ’66  550w 
“While  the  broad  outlines  of  the  debate  with¬ 
in  the  New  Deal  over  the  problem  of  eco¬ 
nomic  concentration  are  familiar,  no  other  work 
deals  with  this  question  in  as  great  depth  or 
with  as  full  an  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  New  Deal  policies.  Based  upon 
extensive  research  in  the  National  Archives, 
personal  manuscript  collections — including  the 
F.  D.  R.,  Hopkins,  Ickes,  and  Arnold  papers, 
and  government  documents — Hawley’s  book  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  growing  corpus 
of  New  Deal  historiography.” 

Choice  3:336  Je  ’66  170w 


“The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  a  not  un¬ 
familiar  clash  of  ideologies.  The  anti-trusters 
.  .  .  wanted  to  restore  free  competition.  The 
planners  wanted  a  purposeful  national  plan 
involving,  so  some  of  them  thought,  control 
over  profits  and  investment  as  well  as  prices 
and  production.  The  businessmen  hankered 
after  a  business  commonwealth,  a  federation 
of  self-governing  trade  associations.  The  strug¬ 
gles  of  these  three  incompatible  visions  are 
followed,  in  detail  but  with  lucidity,  from  the 
days  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
to  the  partial  planning  ®f  the  post  NRA  period 
and  the  reactions  to  the  1937  recession. 

Economist  220:360  J1  23  66  550w 

“During  the  New  Deal  and  since,  both  li¬ 
berals  and  conservatives  have  cited  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration’s  policy  toward  monopoly 
as  an  example  of  illogic  and  inconsistency. 
.  .  .  This  superb  book  shows  that  the  usual 
view  is  roughly  true  but  greatly  oversimpli¬ 
fied  and  makes  clear  that  the  inconsistency 
was  the  result  of  political  tugging  and  hauling 
rather  than  the  President’s  muddy  thinking, 
as  some  of  bis:  critics  have  charged.  .  .  .  Tho¬ 
roughly  researched  clearly  written,  sharply 
thought  out  and  focused,  this  book  is  a  major 
contribution  to  political- economic  history  and 
to  the  history  of  economic  thought.  Students 
of  recent  history  are  in  Hawley’s  debt  for  his 
presentation  of  the  relevant  facts  gleaned  from 
his  very  extensive  archival  research  and  for 
his  analysis  of  them.”  D.  A.  Shannon 

J  Am  Hist  53:637  D  '66  500w 


HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL.  The  Blithedale 
romance;  and,  Fanshawe;  [Fredson  Bowers, 
textual  editor] .  (The  centenary  ed.  of  his 
works)  501p  $8.50  Ohio  state  univ.  press 

66-876 

In  an  “effort  to  establish  [these]  texts  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  intentions  of  the  author 
.  .  .  rthe  editors  havel  analyzed  and  syn¬ 

thesized  the  evidence  of  all  MSS  and  worthwhile 


printed  editions.  [Both  works  are  preceded  by 
documental  introductions  by  Roy  Harvey 
Pearce)  concerning  such  matters  as  circum¬ 
stances  leading  to  composition  and  history  of 
publication,  as  well  as  textual  notes  [by  Bow¬ 
ers]  on  alterations  in  the  MSS,  editorial 
emendations,  etc.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
notes. 


“For  The  Blithedale  Romance,  [the]  textual 
matters  are  enlarged  by  .  .  the  fact  that  the 
English  edition  was  printed  from  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  American  edition.  While  the 
manuscript  exists,  the  proof  sheets  do  not.  .  .  . 
Other  than  that,  the  method  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables: 
manuscript  accidentals  are  preserved  and  the 
substantives  individually  considered.  ...  In  the 
text  of  Fanshawe  there  is  no  manuscript,  and 
the  first  edition  is  inconsistent  in  usage.  By 
studying  variation  in  accidentals,  the  editors 
conjecture  that  five  compositors  set  the  book. 
And  so  when  one  or  more  of  these  reproduce 
an  accidental  characteristic  of  Hawthorne,  that 
form  is  adopted  throughout,  but  when  all  com¬ 
positors  agree,  the  first  edition  is  followed.”  G. 
Silver 

Am  Lit  38:393  N  ’66  400w 
“[This]  makes  obsolete  all  previous  editions, 
notorious  for  their  textual  corruption.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  a  minimal  amount  of  criticism  of  the 
romances  per  se  and  an  emphasis  on  textual 
study  will  make  these  volumes  particularly 
useful  to  the  scholar,  they  should  nevertheless 
be  part  of  an  academic  library.” 

Choice  3:209  My  ’66  100w 
“We  owe  thanks  to  the  .  .  .  editors  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  most  reliable  texts  of  Hawthorne’s 
writings  now  available.  We  owe  additional 
thanks  for  what  they  have  revealed,  during  the 
course  of  establishing  these  texts,  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  publishers’  contractors  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  renaissance.  Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  text  of  [this]  volume  will  be  issued  in  a 
format  suitable  for  classroom  use  (as  was  done 
with  the  Centenary  [edition  of  Hawthorne’s] 
Scarlet  Letter  [BED  19641  so  that  instructors 
will  have  at  their  disposal  good  texts  as  well 
as  bad.”  Joseph  Katz 

New  Eng  Q  39:412  S  ’66  250w 
“Strictly  for  scholars.  .  .  .  The  same  principles 
which  governed  the  editing  of  the  first  volume, 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  are  again  strictly  adhered 
to.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bower’s  introduction  [is]  extremely 
important,  not  only  for  Hawthorne  studies  but 
also  for  the  theory  of  the  editing  of  fiction.  .  .  . 
[His]  practice  will  be  referred  to  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  latest  volume  in  this  edition 
will  only  confirm  what  is  already  obvious,  that 
the  Centenary  Edition  is  going  to  be  of  great 
significance  to  textual  studies.” 

TLS  p477  My  26  ’66  60w 


HAY,  JOHN.  The  Atlantic  shore:  human  and 
natural  history  from  Long  Island  to  Labra¬ 
dor,  by  John  Hay  and  Peter  Farb.  246p  il 
$6  Harper 

574.92  Seashore.  Atlantic  Ocean  66-13919 
This  book  discusses  the  history,  geology  and 
biology  of  the  region.  John  Hay  is  the  author 
of  The  Great  Beach  (BRD  1964)  and  Peter 
Farb  wrote  The  Living  Earth  (BRD  1959). 


Choice  3:918  D  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  ’66 

390w 

“[The  authors]  have  combined  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  writing  skills  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  splendid  book.  It  is  informative, 
beautifully  written  and  interesting  reading 
for  both  the  layman  and  the  student  of  nat¬ 
ural  scientific  phenomena.  .  .  .  The  inter¬ 
dependence  of  animals  and  birds  and  their 
importance  to  their  habitats  is  made  very 
clear.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  water  pollution 
is  well  explained.  Also  included  is  an  annotated 
list  of  natural  areas  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  and  an  index.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
all  libraries.”  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  91:3226  Je  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Hal  Borland 

Natur  Hist  75:62  O  ’66  400w 


“The  nature  writer’s  job  is  to  open  the 
reader’s  eyes  to  the  pattern  of  the  wrack 
upon  the  sand.  By  enlarging  knowledge,  the 
writer  heightens  one’s  pleasure  in  the  natural 
scene.  John  Hay  and  Peter  Farb  achieve  this 
in  their  fashion.  Their  informing  and  useful 
book  is  a  kind  of  guide  to  present-day  natural 
areas  as  well  as  a  historical  survey.  .  .  . 
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HAY,  JOHN — Continued 

The  authors  begin  with  the  early  observers 
[including  Cartier  and  Captain  John  Smith] . 

.  .  From  these  and  accounts  of  earlier  ex¬ 
plorations,  the  authors  turn  to  natural  history, 
to  geology,  tidal  grounds,  salt  marshes,,  beach 
plants,  fishes,  birds  and  all  manner,  of  shore 
life,  many  of  the  pages  pleasingly  illustrated 
with  pencil  drawings  by  Edward  and  Marcia 
Norman.”  Walter  Teller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  3  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  60w 


HAY,  SARA  HENDERSON.  A  footing  on  this 
earth.  220p  $4.50  Doubleday 

811  66-17419 

A  selection  of  poems  written  between  1931 
and  1965  by  the  author  of  The  Stone  and  the 
Shell  (BRD  1960).  These  poems  were  previously 
published  in  various  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


essays,  Francesco  Barone’s  ‘Semantic  Ther¬ 
apy,’  would  be  hard  to  find  in  a  standard  col¬ 
lege  library  makes  its  ten-dollar  price  seem 
excessive.”  Frank  Adams 

Social  Studies  57:272  N  ’66  160w 


HAYES,  BARTLETT  H.  American  drawings ; 
text  by  Bartlett  H.  Hayes.  Jr.  141p  $5.95 
Shorewood  pubs. 

741.9  Drawings,  American  64-66431 

The  director  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Art,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  states  “the  history  of  American 
drawing  presents  ...  a  different  story  from 
the  mere  history  of  increasing  socialization. 
.  .  .  The  drawings  of  18th-  and  19th-century 
America  reflect  strong  -European  influences  and 
the  drawings  of  modern  America  display  dis¬ 
tinctive  personal  motivations.  .  .  Drawing 

thereby  marks  the  expanding  democracy  of 
culture  in  America.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  artists.  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:640  O  ’66  130w 
“With  charm,  a  talent  for  observation,  feel¬ 
ing  and,  sometimes,  a  penetrating  humor  al¬ 
most  too  gentle  to  qualify  as  satire,  the  poet 
goes  her  graceful  way.  Her.  light  verse  is 
deceptively  knotty.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  book  which 
will  appeal  primarily  to  those,  of  us  who1  can 
remember  a  quieter,  more  poised  and  settled 
world,  both  animal  and  human.”  E,  L.  Pierce 
Christian  Century  83:1473  N  30  66 

130w 

“Another  volume  by  a  woman  poet  who 
regularly  produces  a  rather  large  amount  of 
verse  and  is  published  in  such  magazines .  as 
Christian  Century,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  and  The  American  Girl  as  well 
as  somewhat  more  literary  magazines.  Her 
verse  .  .  .  has  professional  polish,  and  in  the 
main  expresses  conventional  and  rather  sen¬ 
timental  attachments  to  nature,  household  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  religion.  Sometimes  the  poet  is 
briefly  wry  .  .  .  but  too  often  she  subordinates 
her  wit  to  what  she  feels  is  generally  known 
and  is  expected  of  her.  An  unimportant  collec¬ 
tion  for  large  public  libraries  only.”  Dorothy 
Curley 

Library  J  91:3442  J1  ’66  120w 


HAYDEN,  DONALD  E,,  ed.  Classics  in 
semantics,  ed.  by  Donald  E.  Hayden  and  E. 
Paul  Alworth.  382p  $10  Philosophical  lib. 

149  Semantics  64-22622 

The  editors  have  tried  “to  choose  represen¬ 
tative  essays,  with  respect  both  to  chronology 
and  to  theme.  From  Plato,  representing  the 
ancient  world,  to  the  contemporary  writers, 
the  selections  cover  a  span  of  more  than  2000 
years  of  interest  in  language.  They  suggest 
both  the  breadth  and  depth  of  concern  about 
communication — about  meaning — about  man’s 
most  distinguishing  characteristic.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  is  a  useful  collection  covering  a  range 
of  writing  on  ‘how  people  use  words  and  how 
words  affect  those  who  use  them.’  .  .  .  [It] 
brings  a  representative  selection  of  writers 
between  covers  for  either  the  individual 
reader  or  for  grout;  assignment.  .  .  .  Among 
the  earlier  classics  is  the  rediscovered  Alexan¬ 
der  Bryan  Johnson,  writing  in  the  1820’s, 
while  among  the  contemporaries  is  Kenneth 
Burke,  with  Rapoport  and  Francesco  Barone 
contributing  survey  articles  on  Korzybski, 
Hayakawa,  and  'Stuart  Chase.  For  public  and 
academic  libraries.’’  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  90:3044  J1  ’65  130w 

“Taken  individually,  the  selections  making 
up  this  anthology  are  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  .  .  .  [In  the  introduction]  instead 

of  a  definition  of  semantics,  we  are  given  the 
etymology  of  ‘semantics’ — a  maneuver  which 
is  safe,  but  hardly  illuminating.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  . 
very  strange  that  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book  by  such  logicians  as  Russell,  Carnap, 
or  Tarski,  nothing  by  ordinary  language 
philosophers  like  Wittgenstein,  Austin,  or 
Ryle,  and  nothing  by  modern  structural  or 
generative  linguists.”  S.  R.  Levin 

Mod  Lang  J  50:224  Ap  ’66  lOOOw 
“The  editors  have  contributed  a  two-page 
introduction  useful  only  in  that  it  reproduces 
S.  I.  Hayakawa’ s  delineation  of  the  eight  fields 
of  semantics,  and  a  brief,  chiefly  biograph¬ 
ical,  headnote  to  each  selection.  Although  the 
book,  printed  on  good  heavy  stock,  does  make 
available  in  handy  form  material  on  seman¬ 
tics  which  represents  a  variety  of  views  and 
historical  periods,  the  inadequacy  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  matter  and  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the 


“To  consider  Hayes  properly,  it  seemed  wise 
to  look  at  others  in  this  [Drawings  of  the 
Masters]  series.  .  .  .  Flemish  and  Dutch  Draw¬ 
ings  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  Century  by 
[C.  T.l  Eisler  [BRD  1965]  were  examined.  .  .  . 
Eisler’s  text  is  by  far  the  [morel  informative. 
.  .  .  Textually  these  are  not  for  the  neophyte. 
An  understanding  by  the  reader  of  styles,  ma¬ 
terials.  schools,  etc.  is  essential,  since  the  20 
or  so  pages  of  text  are  usually  too  inclusive 
and,  so,  too  brief.  The  100  or  so  color  reproduc¬ 
tions.  on  the  other  hand,  are  excellent  and, 
on  the  whole,  well  chosen,  although  a  few  of 
Hayes’  are  questionable.  A  library  with  heavy 
art  department  use  may  want  the  set:  other 
libraries  may  want  only  a  few  of  the  volumes.” 

Library  J  90:1569  Mr  15  ’65  140w 


The  introductions  are  brief  and  generalized, 
and  although  specific  works  are  referred  to. 
little  detailed  analysis  is  provided.  No  plate 
numbers  are  given  in  the  text,  which  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  refer  from  introduction 
to  illustrations.  Sometimes  dates  are  given  in 
the  captions  to  the  plates,  sometimes  not  Mr. 
Hayes  takes  us  through  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  drawing  in  relatively  straightforward  man¬ 
ner.  the  illustrations  are  painfully  dull.  This 
is  partly  because  American  drawing  is  dull. 
Even  so.  anyone  who  saw  the  Rauschenberg 
exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel  [Art  Gallery, 
London]  will  know  that  he  has  produced  far 
better  drawings  than  the  one  reproduced  here.” 

TLS  p488  Je  2  ’66  120w 


HAYES,  WiLLlAM  C.  Most  ancient  Egypt;  ed. 
by  Keith  G.  Seele.  160p  $5  Univ.  of  Chicago 

press 

913.32  Egypt — Antiquities  65-17294 

The  death  in  1963  of  the  curator  of  the  De- 
?/rP2\ent  2f  EP3>tian  ,Art  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  cut  short  a  protected  History 
\rL  foYr  votaries.  .  .  Only  three  chap- 
kPsanndi.-thec  banning  of  a  fourth  were  fln- 
hJis  T^is  n  fragment  was  posthumously  pub- 
'isbed  in  19o4.  in  the  Journal  of  Near  Eastern 
7vudlrli,'[and  now  edited  and  introduced  bv 
th?  i  E-A-ltor  ■  °f  ^  Tthatl  Journal.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Hayes  first  chapter  concerns  the  for- 
^he  Mnd  oi  Egypt,  his  second, 
Paleolithic  man,  and  his  third,  the  Neolithic 
and  Chaleolithie  communities  of  Northern 
Egypt.  The  fourth  chapter  .  .  .  [discusses  in 
Predynastic  cultures  of  Middle  and  Upper 
PPYLtaVi  ‘  [especially  the!  cultures  identified 
at  Menmda,  Maadi  and  m  the  Faiyum.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names  and  subjects. 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

NY  Rev  of  Books  6:20  F  17  ’66  650w 
„“§aV.es  spared  no  effort  to  understand  the 
conflicting  views  of  the  geologists  and  pre- 
(nstonans  whose  writings  over  half  a  century 
tendered  the  earliest  history  of  Egypt  a 

!ngtvefinta  01fr,^h+?h  strif<|  has  raged  unceas- 
nwy  and,  tor  the  most  part,  beyond  the 
knowledge  (and. certainly  the  understanding)  of 
®Pypt-0'ogists.  His  work  is  admittedly  a 
synthesis  with  scarcely  an  original  thought,  but 
it  ls  Ji'iCldt,  “^Partial,  and  mercifully  free  from 
■  Y '  ,  . rcbarbatiyc  jargon  which  renders  much 
prehistory  initially  unreadable.  .  .  .  Admirable 
bibliographical  notes  are  added  to  each  chanter 
•  •  •  Editorial  sai II  has  in  fact  turned  a  frag- 
i,m  o  a  and  consistent  work  which 

will  be  much  consulted  by  those  who  have 

YnPfT  tlPle  noJ  4he  opportunity  to  study 
i he  i  ich  literature  of  Egyptian  prehistory.  Gen- 
eral  readers  also  will  find  here  the  background 

ind  reldable°Linner  EgYPt  t0ld  in  an  urbane 
TLS  p578  Je  30  ’66  430w 
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HAYMAN,  LEROY.  American  ambassador  to 
the  world:  Adlai  Stevenson.  190p  il  $4  Abe- 
lard-Schuman 

B  or  92  Stevenson.  Adlai  Ewing- — Juvenile 
literature  66-14122 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the  life,  ideas 
and  influence  of  the  late  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations.  Bibliography.  Index. 
‘'Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Many  quotes  from  Stevenson  himself  en¬ 
liven  this  timely  tribute  by  the  editor  of 
Junior  Scholastic.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ‘66  20w  [YA] 
“The  second  biography  of  Stevenson  to  be 
published  this  year.  In  comparing  this  with  the 
Severn  biography  [Adlai  Stevenson:  Citizen  of 
the  World,  BED  1966]  the  following  similarities 
and  differences  were  noted:  each  covers  Steven¬ 
son’s  life  span  for  same  age  reader;  both  in¬ 
clude  quotations  by  Stevenson.  Dayman's  quo¬ 
tations  are  longer  and  he  includes  many  about 
Stevenson;  writing  is  eulogistic  in  tone.  Sev¬ 
ern’s  account  is  straightforward.  Libraries 
having  Severn  need  not  buy  the  Hayman  unless 
additional  material  is  needed.”  Patricia  Dahl 
Library  J  91:4352  S  15  ’66  80w 


HAYS,  PAUL  R.  Labor  arbitration:  a  dissent¬ 
ing  view.  125p  $4.50  Yale  univ.  press 
331.15  Arbitration.  Industrial  66-12501 

“The  three  lectures  that  make  up  this  .  .  . 
volume  examine  the  current  status  of  the  law 
governing  the  arbitral  process,  describe  the 
practice  of  arbitration  in  unfavorable  terms, 
and  conclude  with  some  proposals  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  future.”  (Library  J)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Dunau 

Am  Scholar  35:774  autumn  ’66  1500w 
Choice  3:689  O  ’66  180w 
“This  eminent  law  professor,  arbitrator,  and 
Federal  circuit  court  judge  acting  as  self- 
appointed  counsel  for  the  minority  opinion  .  . 
[in  an]  incisive  analysis  of  the  shortcomings 
of  labor  arbitration,  deprecates  court  enforce¬ 
ment  of  arbitration  decrees  and  criticizes  many 
aspects  of  this  system  of  private  jurisprudence. 
Specialized  labor  courts  with  simplified  proce¬ 
dures  are  suggested  as  an  alternative.  This 
stimulating  book  that  will  discomfort  many 
practitioners  and  enlighten  their  clients  is  for 
law  libraries,  industrial  relations  collections, 
and  university  libraries.”  William  Gibelman 
Library  J  91:2491  My  15  ’66  180w 
“Labor  arbitration  is,  [according  to  this 
author],  the  furthest  thing  from  justice  you 
might  imagine.  .  .  .  He  speaks  with  particular 
power  when  he  describes  the  step-by-step  dis¬ 
placement  of  state  law  by  federal  law  in  the 
matter  of  labor  disputes,  and  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  judicial  passion  with  which  he  remarks 
the  eclipse  of  the  safeguarding  mechanisms 
that  had  been  a  portion  of  the  new  superseded 
state  laws.  Make  yourself  acquainted  with  this 
book.  If  I’m  not  wrong,  it  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  labor  relations  in  this  country. 
Those  who  love  liberty,  an  orderly  government, 
and  the  maximization  of  judicial  process  rather 
than  executive  decree  will  want  to  accelerate 
the  impact  that  this  book  must  inevitably  have. 
Buy  it,  read  it.  pass  it  around.”  W.  F.  Ricken- 
backer 

Nat  R  18:634  Jo  28  ’66  370w 


HAYTER,  S.  W.  New  ways  of  gravure;  with  a 
pref.  by  Herbert  Read.  2d  ed  298p  il  col  pi 
$15  Oxford 

760  Engraving  66-70574 

This  book  has  been  “revised  and  partially 
rewritten.  .  .  .  [The  author]  believes  that  the 
artist  must  pursue  reality  rather  than  objects, 
combining  immediate  experience  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  imagination,  and  that  his  success  de¬ 
pends  on  how  he  exploits  the  instruments  and 
materials  available.  The  author  illustrates  this 
philosophy  from  contemporary  practice,  and  al¬ 
so  outlines  the  history  of  engraving  from  the 
fifteenth  century  onwards.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
For  the  first  edition  see  BRD  1949.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“William  Hayter’s  .  .  .  Atelier  17  has  been 
a  catapult  for  the  resurgence  of  gravure  as 
a  creative  art  form.  .  .  .  The  results  of  years 
of  experimentation  are  ably  presented  to  the 
reader  in  this  revised  edition.  ...  In  addition 
to  well-presented  chapters  on  workshop  plan¬ 
ning.  needed  materials  and  detailed  descriptions 


of  techniques  of  all  types,  M.  Hayter  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  history  of  graphic  art.  Other  ex¬ 
cellent  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
line  and  space,  descriptive  drawing,  and  tex¬ 
ture.  M.  Hayter’s  explanation  of  his  teaching 
methods  and  his  conclusion  on  the  future  of 
gravure  are  especially  interesting.  The  plates 
are  of  excellent  quality.  This  publication  with 
its  fine  selective  bibliography  compiled  by  the 
librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  is  an 
invaluable  tool  for  collectors,  advanced  students 
and  artists.  It  is  an  essential  addition  for  all 
large  libraries.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:3700  Ag  ’66  250w 
“Here  we  have,  .  .  .  seeping  out  of  every 
page,  practical  knowledge  rather  than  schol¬ 
arship,  committal  rather  than  detachment,  and 
history  put  in  perspective  as  a  source  of 
strength  and  refreshment  rather  than  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is,  however,  with  its  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  on  technique,  essentially  a  book  for  prac¬ 
titioners  rather  than  dilettanti;  and  stimu¬ 
lating  though  it  often  is,  one  to  draw  on  from 
time  to  time  rather  than  read  from  cover  to 
cover." 

TLS  p420  My  19  ’66  200w 

Va  Q  R  42:clxiv  autumn  ’66  70w 


HAYWARD,  MAX,  ed.  On  trial;  the  Soviet 
state  versus  “Abram  Tertz”  and  “Nikolai 
Arzhak”;  tr,  ed,  and  with  an  introduction 
by  Max  Hayward.  183p  $4.95  Harper 

343  Trials,  Daniel,  Yuli.  Sinyavsky,  An¬ 
drei.  Law — Russia  66-24376 

“The  prosecution,  defense,  conviction  and 
sentencing  of  Sinyavsky  (Abram  Tertz)  and 
Daniel  (Nikolai  Arzhak),  Soviet  authors  whose 
work  has  been  published  pseudonymously  In 
the  West,  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  the 
free  world.  .  .  .  The  transcript  of  the  essential 
courtroom  testimony  is  presented  here.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  writers  had  been  put  on 
trial  for  what  they  had  written.  .  .  .  The  trial 
opened  on  February  10,  1966,  and  continued  for 
four  days.  At  the  end,  the  two  .  .  .  writers 
were  sentenced  to  seven  and  five  years’  hard 
labor,  respectively.  The  transcript  of  the  trial 
reached  the  West  by  undisclosed  channels. 
Also  included  is  the  article  from  the  Literary 
Gazette  that  presented  the  prosecution’s  case 
accusing  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel  of  undermin¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  state.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography  of  the  works  of  Abram  Tertz  and 
Nikolai  Arzhak.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Y.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:693  N  26  ’66  50w 
“Unquestionably  authentic,  [this]  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  historic  document,  one  that  chronicles 
with  great  immediacy  and  directness  the 
struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
artists.  .  .  .  There  is  a  moving  account  in  Mr. 
Hayward’s  introduction  of  the  shock  which 
Khrushchev’s  revelation  of  Stalin’s  crimes 
produced  on  Sinyavsky,  Daniel,  and  many 
members  of  their  generation.  Committed  Com¬ 
munists  until  then,  they  recoiled  in  horror. 
Sinyavsky’s  works,  in  particular,  record  the 
painful  and  exhilarating  progress  of  forging 
and  articulating  a  new  system  of  personal  and 
literary  values.  Seen  in  this  light,  his  testi¬ 
mony,  like  Daniel’s,  and  their  moving  final 
pleas  constitute  a  temporary  culmination  of 
an  on-going  process  of  self-definition  and 
liberation  among  the  better  Soviet  writers.” 
Theodore  Frankel 

Book  Week  p2  Ag  7  ’66  1500w 
“The  book  .  .  .  shows  the  width  of  the  abyss 
between  Western  and  Soviet  thinking.  .  .  .  The 
West  too  has  had  political  trials  in  which  an 
artificially  aroused  public  opinion  condemned 
the  defendants  in  advance.  .  .  .  But  the  politi¬ 
cal  trials  of  the  West  have  turned  around 
clearly  defined  points  of  law.  .  .  .  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Criminal  Code  under  which  the  defendants 
were  accused,  and  which  Mr.  Hayward  quotes 
in  his  introduction,  gives  way  to  every  am¬ 
biguity.  Many  Soviet  intellectuals  had  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  the  hard  sentence  meted  out  to  the 
defendants.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hayward  brings  out  that 
the  regime  could  find  only  three  almost  un¬ 
known  writers  to  appear  at  the  trial  as  ‘public 
accusers’  and  that  some  of  the  best  Soviet 
writers  and  leading  West  European  Com¬ 
munists  protested.”  Paul  Wohl 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
800w 

Reviewed  by  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:3742  Ag  ’66  270w 
Library  J  91:5265  O  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:26  D  1  ’66  2600w 
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HAYWARD,  MAX — Continued 

“This  trial  should  not  be  read  for  the  bravery 
that  is  present  on  every  page,  nor  for  the 
damning  picture  it  gives  of  Soviet  justice  [but] 

.  .  .  because  one  of  the  defendants,  Andrei 
Tertz-Sinyavsky,  represents  the  promise  of 
Russian  literature.  Russia  has  a  writer  again, 
a  man  whose  most  casual  words  present  us 
with  a  complex  and  subtle  intellectual  challenge 
and  delight.  The  translator  and  editor  of  the 
Harper  edition  of  the  trial  deserves  our  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  initiative  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
full  transcript  was  published  in  English.  .  .  . 
‘On  Trial’  is  copiously  footnoted,  has  an  intro¬ 
duction  which  sketches  in  all  the  necessary 
political  background  and  aftermath  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  and  the  translation  is  quite  reliable.’’  An¬ 
drew  Field 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p48  S  18  ’66  2400w 
“Max  Hayward  [is]  an  Oxford  professor  with 
an  extensive  background  in  Soviet  literature. 

.  .  .  [His]  book  consists  of  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  introduction,  stirring  testimony  and 
final  pleas  by  the  defendants,  and  a  venomous 
pretrial  article  published  by  one  of  their  literary 
‘accusers.’  .  .  .  That  the  record  is  authentic 
is  a  large  assumption.  Hayward  makes  a  per¬ 
suasive  argument  but,  because  of  tight  Soviet 
censorship,  it  can  only  be  viewed  as  extremely 
plausible.  .  .  .  The  book  reveals  the  defendants 
to  be  brave,  acute,  learned,  and  witty.  The 
testimony  ranges  over  the  history  of  Russian 
and  Soviet  literature  as  well  as  certain  politi¬ 
cal  events  during  Soviet  rule.  It  is  illuminat¬ 
ing.  its  difficulties  relieved  by  Hayward’s  ex¬ 
tensive.  exemplary  footnotes.  .  .  .  The  conduct 
of  the  trial  will  be  shocking  to  those  familiar 
with  Anglo-Saxon  legal  traditions.  .  .  .  The  trial 
is  replete  with  sheer  invective  used  as  govern¬ 
mental  proof.”  Marshall  MacDuffie 
Sat  R  49:25  Ag  6  ’66  550w 
Time  88:86  Ag  19  '66  700w 


[Several  drawings]  enhance  the  boob.  For  li¬ 
braries,  for  folk  singers,  and  for  family  song- 

I6StS  ’ 9 

Best  Sell  26:291  N  1  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  20w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 
5(jw 


While  the  collection  will  appeal  to  the  sing-- 
ing  public,  especially  amateur  foiksingers,  it 
is  not  a  ‘smg-around-the-piano’  type  of  book. 
Much  of  the  musical  analysis  in  the  commen¬ 
tary  ' will  be  lost  on  the  layman.  The  work 
will  be  prized  by.  serious  students  of  folksong, 
folklore  ana  music  in  general.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  music  libraries  and  large  libraries; 
Collier ai  t0  a11  folksong  collections.”  G.  M. 
Library  J  91:6974  D  1  ’66  llOw 
“[This  collection]  will  be  a  very  useful  tool 
®,j?“sie  appreciation  classes.  Because  of  its 
quality  and  comprehensive  scope  as  well  as 
because  or  the  current  interest  in  folk  music. 
Lit]  is  a  good  purchase.” 

Library  J  91:6219  D  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
New  Yorker  42:248  D  10  ’66  90w 


hoZlfd1iy.D’l52SpH,$|L9!Yknopfe  6VeninS  °f  1116 

„a  ,  .  66-10073 

viqit«  Ttni-r  no0t^t0°'y0,unir!T,  not-too-attractive, 
and  meets'  Tancredi,  a  dapper 
wlfd«dla'rfs8ero  architect  living  apart  froinhfs 
wire  and  family.  .  ,  .  Tancredi  apfa  nnt 

succumbs  er‘ThenPthie  almost  wearily, 

and  with  muted  consent.  Eventually  thev 

f»"he  New’Yorkerf  "rwSS'SpOSSS 


HAYWOOD,  CAROLYN.  Eddie,  the  dog  holder; 
written  and  il.  by  Carolyn  Haywood.  187p 
$3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.56  Morrow 
Dogs — Stories  66-6357 

When  Eddie  Wilson  “finds  that  his  chum 
Annie  Pat  .  .  .  has  taken  up  painting  dogs, 
Eddie  contracts  as  dog-holder.  Then  he  branches 
out  as  cat-holder  for  another  friend  who  has 
gone  into  the  photography  business.  Because 
their  subjects  are  often  uncooperative,  and 
Annie  Pat  prefers  to  color  all  dogs  orange, 
there  is  more  negotiation  than  profit.”  (Sat  R) 
Grades  three  to  flye.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  '66  80w 
“[Eddie]  is  a  firm  friend  of  the  8-12’s.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Haywood’s  gift  is  to  throw  such  light  on 
ordinary,  everyday  activities  as  to  make  them 
of  extraordinary  interest.”  P  M  Dal  try 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
70  w 

“Both  humor  and  warmth  mark  this  newest 
Haywood  book  which  younger  children  should 
take  up  readily.  The  large  type  may  serve  as  an 
attraction  for  older  slow  readers.”  Amy  Kell  man 
Library  J  91:5230  O  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:47  N  12  ’66  130w 


HAYWOOD,  CHARLES,  ed.  Folk  songs  of  the 
world,  gathered  from  more  than  one  hundred 
countries,  .  sel.  and  ed,  with  commentary  on 
their  musical  cultures  and.  descriptive  notes 
on  each  song;  in  the  original  languages  with 
English  translations,  and  with  chord  sugges¬ 
tions  for  instrumental  accompaniment;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Carl  Smith.  320p  $10.95  Day 
784.4  Folk  songs  66-24101 

-A  collection  of  approximately  “180  songs 
from  119  different  countries  in  North,  Central 
and  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  Aus- 
tralia  and  Oceania  .  ,  .  [with]  an  introduction 
to  each  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  book,0 
the  English  translation  of  the  words  .  [and! 
musical  notation  (melody  only)  for  each  song 
together  with  the  suggested  guitar  chordlnls 
for  each  ”  (Best  Sell)  Selected  list  of  record¬ 
ings.  Bibliography.  Index  of  first  lines.  °  d 


There  may  be  only  one  [song]  from  most 
Pf ,  the  countries  represented,  but  that  one  is 
indeed  representative.  The  larger  countries  of 
course  are  allowed  more  than  one  entry  1 


Atlantic  217:141  Ap  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  9  ’66  360w 
"T?£se  are  lovers  of  slightly  artificial  frao-ii 
Hazzard  has  indeed  swept  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  meaning.  But  at  times  Ihe 
almost  sweeps  them  off  the  page.  The^nlightf 
expressed  by  her  characters  are  consistentlv 
mivid  hhan  the  characters  themselves  I? 
far6^!’  T%[  book  woulTC*& 

470wr'Stlan  Science  Monitor  Pl3  Mr  12  ’66 
Critic  24:74  Je  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:152  Mr  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Pine 

Library  J  9i:276  Ja  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  71:817  Je  3  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 
■tt  ^  Y  ReV  of  Books  6:21  Mr  17  ’66  370w 
passionate1,5  bu°tk]  the®  pa°sfonis  £arefully  /is- 
PhcitntMisAsn<Haf0r  r?aders  batlered  byThe  ex- 
come’  not  merefy^s  Sa  inferences 

literary  triumph  For  all  her  res^fntSOrt  of 

beat.  1STheecrisfs  oPher  %tory  h^' 

‘ssn'sitTJ &s 

But  the  impact  on  the  ^Ider  1  ke^?enfSimp!e’ 

CSS.  “IK,”  ,r  eSSSSS's“« ‘ 

mingled  with’ a  writer^  perienPt?m-,er  rS0  fin.ely 
and  of  means.”.  °f  meamngr 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  9  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus 
Sat  R  49:87  Ja  8  ’66  440w 

Authnr^Hazzard P  tmoves  **  that*3 °rife '  l?.-year^ld 
no  one  except  herself  AnsAiv  le  wr]tes  like 

hard  way  °by  choosing  ttemf  t\!Jhe 

zard  makesea  small  mllstlrpfeche  out  pHaz- 

likely  material.  Partly  it  is  been n«»isl1ch  un’ 
is  so  understated  that  it  forces  thl  rfraPro!e 
become  uncommonly  attentive  Bn?  ™ader  to 

is  because  she  chooses  hT  words 1  «H  °hstlI  £ 

delicacy  and  precision  that  even  ^  such 

tions  acquire  poetic  shadings  ”  or<imary  situa- 
Time  87:92  Ja  14  ’66  260w 

TLS  p600  J1  7  ’66  150w 
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HEADY,  ELEANOR  B.  Jambo,  Sunburn;  tales 
from  East  Africa;  il.  by  Kobert  Frankenberg. 
93p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.88  Norton 
393.2  Folklore — Africa,  East— juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Animals — Stories  65-11011 

A  collection  of  animal  tales  from  East  Africa 
retold  by  the  author  “filled  with  jungle  inhabi¬ 
tants  large  and  small  and  illustrating  pro¬ 
verbial  sayings.  The  chief  protagonist  Sun- 
gura,  the  diminutive  but  clevei  rabbit,  scamp¬ 
ers  through  each  story,  playing  tricks  on  friend 
and  foe  or  using  his  wit  to  extricate  himself 
from  dangerous  situations.  .  .  .  Grades  two  to 
four.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Gathered  and  retold  by  an  American,  these 
stories  from  the  East  African,  peoples  of  the 
plains  and.  bush  seem  to  retain  the  flavor  of 
the  original  versions.  They  read  well  and 
would  be  good  for  telling.  .  .  .  [The  tales]  are 
undoubtedly  forerunners  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
stories.  .  .  .  The  many  vigorous  drawings  have 
a  great  deal  of  humor.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  41:168  A p  ’65  160w 
“The  simple,  direct  style  is  appropriate  to 
the  predominant  single  line  of  sequence  and  the 
cumulative  patterns  of  storytelling.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  free  adaptations  from  original  sources 
do  not  always  recapture  the  subtle  humor  or 
incisive  wisdom  peculiar  to  this  culture.”  S.  G. 
Shaw 

Library  J  90:1549  Mr  15  '65  120w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p35  My  9  65 

12  Ow 


HEALY,  PAUL  F.  Cissy;  the  biography  of 
Eleanor  M.  “Cissy”  Patterson.  421p  il  $5.95 
Doubleday 

B  or  92  Patterson,  Eleanor  Medill  66-13481 
An  account  of  the  life  of  the  late  editor  of 
the  Washington  Herald.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  26:64  My  15  ’66  260w 
"Mr  Healy’s  book  is  never  dull.  .  .  .  Quota¬ 
tions  from  [Mrs.  Patterson’sl  letters  and  news¬ 
paper  articles  add  to  the  excitement.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Healy’s  biography  tells  the  story  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating  eccentric  with  verve  and  drama. 
Recommended  for  public  and  college  libraries. 

P.  G.  Anderson  _ _ 

Library  J  91:2479  My  15  ’66  120w 
“Healy  has  written  a  very  readable  biography 
of  a  clever  woman.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  lively, 
anecdotal  account  of  the  newspaper  world  dur¬ 
ing  its  most  colorful  era.  The  author,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist,  collaborated  with  Cissy’s 
daughter  Felicia  on  the  biography.  The  book 
by  Hoge,  a  grandniece  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  suf- 
ers  by  comparison.” 

Library  J  91:4368  S  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
"[Both  this  biography  and  Alice  Albright 
Hoge’s  Cissy  Patterson,  BRD  19661  are  readable 
portrayals  of  the  always  flamboyant,  frequently 
venomous,  and  sometimes  frivolous  Cissy,  but 
Mrs.  Hoge’s  is  the  more  pungent,  concise,  and 
candid  about  the  political  motives  that  under¬ 
lay  many  journalistic  enthusiasms  of  the  Med¬ 
ill  clan.”  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:74  My  14  ’66  80w 


HEANEY,  SEAMUS.  Death  of  a  naturalist.  57p 

$3.75  Oxford 

821  66-6924 

In  this  first  collection,  the  poet’s  “subjects 
are  his  own  growing-up  in  the  Ulster  country¬ 
side,  the  life  of  his  family  in  that  community, 
and  his  anger  about  the  Irish  past.”  (TLS) 


“Mr.  Heaney’s  poems  are  always  parables 
and  sometimes  revelations,  but  mostly  their 
design  upon  us  is  to  remind  us  of  modes  of 
reality  which,  the  world  being  too  much,  we 
have  forgotten.  .  .  .  [His]  themes,  truly  rural, 
are  given  with  remarkably  mechanistic  imagery. 
.  .  .  [There]  is  the  ordinary  overwriting  of 
first  poems;  as  turkey- noise  is  ‘an  overture  of 
gobbles,’  a  rat  is  a  rodent,  a  wish  is  a  lust, 
and  pregnant  is  gravid.  But  it  disables  the 
language,  and  prompts  us  to  look  at  the  atti¬ 
tudes  with  some  severity.  In  the  best  poems, 
like  ‘Follower’  and  ‘Mid-Term  Break,’  Mr. 
Heaney’s  subject  is  so  demonstrably  there  that 
the  search  for  a  clever  image  is  called  off.” 
Denis  Donoghue 

Encounter  27:72  S  ’66  470w 
“This  promising  first  volume  .  .  .  contains 
several  youthful  clichds  which  is  not  unexpect¬ 


ed,  as  any  poet  must  sharpen  his  gift  on  what 
has  gone  before.  .  .  .  The  major  theme  of  the 
book  resides  in  the  tension  between  forces  in 
the  poet.  .  .  .  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  debt  to 
his  past,  here  concretized  as  a  family  with  a 
subsistence-farming  heritage.  .  .  .  The  other 
force  is  an  anti-romantic  revulsion  from  natural 
things  like  potato  digging,  frogs,  butter  churn¬ 
ing,  and  the  like,  to  the  point  that  he  could 
never  be  a  farmer.  This  theme  yields  severe.' 
fine  poems.  The  one  great  poem  Is  ‘Synge  on 
Aran,’  a  terse,  dense,  fully  realized  poem.” 
T.  E.  Luddy 

Library  J  91:5408  N  1  ’66  160w 
"The  central  subject  is  growing  up.  Words¬ 
worth  grew  up  ‘fostered  alike  by  beauty  and 
by  fear’,  and  Mr.  Heaney  writes  with  vivid 
strength  about  both.  The  beauty  he  finds  in 
unexpected  places — the  farm  machines  glinting 
in  the  dark  barn,  the  soft  mulch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  The  fear  he  never  exaggerates  in¬ 
to  that  sensationalism,  that  sedentary  violence, 
which  currently  passes  for  manly  sensibility. 
.  .  .  The  deploying  of  rhymes  and  half-rhymes, 
the  subtle  taking  up  of  hints,  the  sardonic  pity¬ 
ing  puns — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  [the 
poet’s]  technical  fertility,  and  it  gains  its 
reward  in  a  directness,  a  freedom  from  all 
obscurity,  which  is  yet  resonant  and  uncon¬ 
descending.  The  two  poems  on  Ireland’s  great 
hunger  are  masterly.”  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:778  My  27  ’66  llOOw 

TLS  p512  Je  9  ’66  llOw 


HEARSEY,  JOHN  E.  N.  City  of  Constantine, 
324-1453.  275p  pi  maps!  $6.95  Dufour 
949.6  Istanbul — History  66-12712 

Mr.  Hearsey  concentrates  “only  on  Christian 
Constantinople  and  principally  on  those  rulers 
who  made  some  architectural  or  artistic  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  city.  .  .  The  author  has  visited 
each  historic  site,  and  he  tells  what  the  con¬ 
dition  of  each  is  today.”  (Library  J)  A  list  of 
the  emperors  of  Byzantium  is  appended.  Bib¬ 
liography  Index. 


“The  historical  sections  are  a  compilation  of 
lurid  stories,  chiefly  from  Gibbon.  .  .  .  Many 
factual  errors,  much  slovenly  writing.  .  .  . 

Not  recommended  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:506  S  ’66  160w 
“In  addition  to  its  usefulness  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Byzantine  history  for  the  general 
reader,  this  book  has  an  added  value  for  li¬ 
braries  in  that  John  Hearsey  has  a  special  gift 
for  linking  the  city’s  Christian  history  to  its 
surviving  monuments,  thus  making  the  book 
particularly  useful  for  tourists.”  P.  F.  Moran 
Library  J  91:2838  Je  1  ’66  240w 


HEATH,  DWIGHT  B.,  ed.  Contemporary  cul¬ 
tures  and  societies  of  Latin  America;  a 
reader  in  the  social  anthropology  of  Middle 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean;  ed, 
with  introds.  and  notes,  by  Dwight  B.  Heath 
and  Richard  N.  Adams.  5S6p  il  $8.95  Random 
house 

309.18  Latin  America — Social  conditions. 

Latin  America — Economic  conditions 

65-17443 

In  this  anthology  of  scholarly  articles  “one 
paper  is  published  for  the  first  time,  and  four 
.  .  .  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English. 

Six  [of  the  papers]  deal  with  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  .  .  .  seven  are  devoted  to 
Middle  America,  five  to  the  Andes,  four  to  the 
Caribbean  .  .  .  three  to  Brazil,  and  three  to 
southern  South  America.  .  .  .  [The  essays  are 
arranged  in  four  sections:]  ‘Delineation  of 
Cultural  Entities  in  Latin  America;’  .  .  .  ‘Land, 
Agriculture  and  Economics;’  .  .  .  ‘Social  Or¬ 
ganization’;  .  .  .  [and]  ‘Views  of  the  World.’  ” 
(Am  Anthropol)  Bibliography. 


“[The  editors]  have  done  a  fine  job,  even 
though  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to  do 
justice  to  all  areas  of  interest  and  to  all  the 
important  contributions  to  the  social  anthro¬ 
pology  of  Latin  America.  ...  If  the  papers  .  .  . 
are  any  indication  of  the  present  state  of 
anthropological  knowledge  about  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  .  .  .  we  must  agree  with  Professor  Adams 
.  .  .  that  ‘our  level  of  understanding  of  Latin 
American  social  organization  is,  to  put  it 
charitably,  extremely  loose  and  unsatisfactory.’ 
The  same  harsh  judgment  would  apply  to  the 
other  sections  too.  ...  In  general  these  28 
papers  give  us  a  deceptively  quiet,  static,  and 
calm  view  of  the  continent.  .  .  .  When  violence 
and  revolution  are  current  affairs  in  at  least 
half  of  the  countries  studied,  the  average 
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HEATH,  D.  B. — Continued 

reader  has  the  right  to  expect  something  more 
substantial  from  social  anthropology.”  Rodollo 
Stavenhagen  Anthropo|  68:1047  Ak  -66  900w 

‘‘Coverage,  both  topical  and  regional,  is 
rather  spotty.  .  .  .  Middle  America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  somewhat  over-represented,  ac¬ 
counting  for  more  than  half  of  the  selections. 
Most  of  the  material  was  written  by  (and  for) 
anthropologists.  Four  of  the  28  contributors 
are  identified  as  sociologists,  one  as  an  econo¬ 
mist,  and  one  as  a  political  scientist;  history 
and  geography  are  virtually  unrepresented.  The 
volume  is  most  valuable  as  a  sample  of  what 
anthropologists  have  achieved  in  the  Latin 
American  field.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  selections 
are  excellent  (particularly  those  by  Latin 
American  scholars,  translated  for  this  book) ; 
but  they  fail  to  add  up  to  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  Latin  America.” 

Choice  3:80  Mr  ‘66  160w 


"This  unusual  presentation  of  auto  history 
concentrates  primarily  on  specific  inventions, 
and  their  development  and  refinement.  .  .  . 
The  lack  of  index  (partly  compensated  for  by 
chapter  summaries)  limits  the  book’s  useful¬ 
ness  for  reference.  The  wealth  of  detail,  the 
photographs  of  classic  cars,  and  the  popular 
writing  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader.’ 


J  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  91:2706  My  15  66  70w 


HEBBLETHWAITE,  PETER.  Bernanos;  an 
introduction.  124p  $2.50  Hillary  house 
843  Bernanos,  Georges  64-16141 

The  author  "discusses  ‘The  Search  for 
Heroes,’  ‘Angoisse  and  the  Agony  in  the 

Garden,’  ‘Disgrace,’  ‘Saints,’  ‘Childhood,’  and 
‘Honour  and  Humanism’  as  themes  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  George  Bernanos  the  man 
and  in  the  literature  of  George  Bernanos  the 
author.”  (J  Religion)  Bibliography. 


HEATH-STUBBS,  JOHN.  Selected  poems.  144p 
$4.80  Oxford 

821  66-44 

A  collection  of  poems  including  some  from 
all  eight  of  the  poet’s  previous  books  except 
the  first.  Wounded  Thammuz. 


“Heath-Stubbs.  whose  reputation  in  England 
has  been  steadily  increasing  although  he  is 
scarcely  known  here,  published  his  first  book 
of  poetry  in  1942.  In  the  forties  and  early  fifties 
he  wrote  like  everyone  else,  except  that  he 
was  often  more  accomplished  than  his  models. 
With  A  Charm  Against  the  Toothache  (1954), 
and  The  Triumph  of  the  Muse  IBRD  1958],  he 
began  to  write  like  no>  one  else,  but  in  this 
new  selection  he  has  wisely  balanced  his  earlier 
and  later  work,  so  that  the  full  development 
of  an  important  poet  is  fully  visible;.  Should  be 
in  all  poetry  collections.” 

Choice  3:770  N  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Falck 

Encounter  27:81  Ag  ’66  120w 
“Many  of  these  poems  betray  an  overuse  of 
adjectives  and  feminine  endings,  of  appositives 
and  qualifying  clauses,  and  of  inverted  and 
periodic  structure  and  series  in  parallel.  .  .  . 
Other  poems  depend  on  a  classical  restraint 
and  frame  of  reference,  and  at  times  a  formal 
metric,  superbly  adequate  to  Heath-Stubbs's 
temper  and  objectives.  His  most  significant 
vision,  indeed,  is  an  ideal  love  for  the  human: 
that  is  to  say,  wit,  intellect,  and  graceful  pas¬ 
sion  support  for  him  an  attention  to  man  and 
his  endeavors  which  is  relentlessly  civilized, 
and  therefore  interesting.  In  short,  when 
Heath- Stubbs  neither  overrates  his  experience 
nor  undervalues  the  human  world,  his  poetry 
is  a  great  delight.”  Mark  McCloskey 
Poetry  109:126  N  ’66  S30w 
"A  collected  edition  is  a  kind  of  coming  of 
age  for  a  poet:  It  invites  us  to  survey  his  work 
as  a  whole;  and  to  review  his  subsequent  books 
not  simply  by  their  own  light  but  by  the  more 
powerful  wattage  of  his  total  achievement.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Heath-Stubbs  [is]  a  craftsman  whose 
verbal  and  metrical  skills  grow  more  refined 
with  each  successive  volume.  .  .  .  [His  new] 
poems  look  brave  beside  a  generous  selection 
of  his  earlier  work.  There  are  nearly  one 
hundred  poems  altogether,  about  one-fifth  -of 
them  fresh  .to  this  collection.  For  new  readers 
the  book  will  be  an  impressive  introduction  to 
an  underestimated  poet;  and  those  who  imagine 
that  they  are  familiar  with  [his]  writing1  may 
find  themselves  surprised  at  its  range  economy 
and  elegance." 

TLS  p!193  D  23  ’65  700w 


HEBB,  DAVID.  Wheels  on  the  road;  a  histor 
of  the  automobile  from  the  steam  engine  t 
°f tomorrow  !84p  il  $2.95;  lib  bd: 
$3.24  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

629.209  Automobiles — History — Juvenile  lit 
erature  64-2457 

"Beginning  with  early  experiments  wit] 
steam  locomotion,  the  author  traces  the  im 
proyements  in  road  building  and  auto  an; 

design  which  enabled  the  automobil 
industry  to  [grow]  to.  its  present  proportions 
(Glossary.  Bibliography.]  Grades  seven  t 
eleven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

,£,P?ristian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My 
bb  llUw 

J  Am  Hist  53:418  S  ’66  40w 


“[This]  book  is  virtually  useless.  As  an 
attempt  to  suggest  the  richness  of  Bernanos’ 
religious  vision,  the  study  is  barren.  The  fic¬ 
tional  world  of  Bernanos  is  made  to  seem 
‘strange’  and  ‘hallucinatory,’  not  to  say  bizarre 
and  irrelevant.  .  .  .  While  it  is  true  that  the 
peculiar  quality  of  Bernanos’  view  of  the  world 
was  surely  atypical  of  his  era,  there  is  a  great 
commonality  between  the  works  of  Bernanos 
the  Frenchman  and  Charles  Williams  the 
Englishman.  .  .  .  Had  some  notice  been  taken 
of  [this,  it]  ...  might  have  mitigated  some 
of  the  unique  ‘strangeness’  which  the  author 
continually  imputes  to  the  work  of  Bernanos. 
...  In  fairness  to  the  author  it  should  be 
stated  that  he  has  toyed  with  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  critical  issues  raised  by  the  kind  of 
novels  Bernanos  wrote  .  .  .  whether  (if  at  all) 
and  to  what  extent  Bernanos  was  able  to 
achieve  a  credible  rendering  of  grace  as  he 
conceived  of  it.”  R.  A.  Pierce 

J  Religion  46:322  Ap  ’66  1250w 
“Mr.  Hebblethwaite  says  Bernanos  has  been 
not  so  much  misunderstood  in  England  as 
ignored.  ...  So  it  is  appropriate  that  he 
should  try  to  explain  Bernanos's  theology, 
religious  nous,  and  his  decision  ‘to  break  with 
mediocrity  and  restore  status  to  the  hero’. 
.  •  .  So  far  so  useful.  Mr.  Hebblethwaite  sub¬ 
titles  his  study  ‘An  Introduction’ :  but  what¬ 
ever  else  it  is,  it  is  not  that.  He  organizes 
his  discussion  by  themes  .  .  .  when,  in  fact,  he 
should  have  taken  the  more  prosaic  course  of 
a  brief  biographical  chapter  followed  by  a 
chronological  discussion  of  the  novels. 

•  .  .  Whom  then  is  the  book  meant  for?  Even 
to  those  who  have  read  some  Bernanos,  it 
would  be  confusing  and  spasmodic.  More  un- 
lortunately,  there  is  hardly  any  sustained 
response  to  the  literary  quality  of  the  novels. 

•  •  •  Here  and  there,  however,  Mr.  Hebble- 
thwaite  offers  averous  of  his  own  or  of  Ber¬ 
nanos  s  which  transcend  theology  and  proce¬ 
dural  flaws  and  movingly  confront  us  with  a 
French  writer  who  can  matter  to  us  all.” 

TLS  p!142  D  17  ’64  550w 


HECHIIMGER,  FRED  M.,  ed.  Pre-school  educa¬ 
tion  today;  new  approaches  to  teaching 
three-,  four-,  and  five-year  olds;  pub.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  for  public 
schools,  inc.  150p  $4.50  Doubleday 
372.2108  Nursery  schools  65-23796 

“Teachers,  psychologists,  sociologists,  and 
administrators  report  on  the  first  experiments 
m  pre-scnool  education  of  slum  children.  The 
authors  give  .  .  .  suggestions  to  parents,  educa¬ 
tors,  and  school  administrators  on  how  to 
evaluate  the  situation  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties  and  take  steps  to  set  up  sound  programs 
and  learning  facilities  for  the  earliest  years.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Winterbottom 

Harvard  Ed  R  36.565  fall  '66  1750w 
“[The  editor]  has  compiled  a  ‘basic  primer’ 
on  _  pre-school  education.  The  four  articles 
giving  psychological  and  sociological  bases  for 
early  education  programs  should  furnish  im¬ 
portant  background  information  for  educators, 
while  the  three  situations  described  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  diversified  to  provide  good  ideas  about 
actual  programs.”  Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:1219  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  is  an  excellent  collection  of  authori- 
tative  .  papers.  ...  It  includes  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  pre- 
school  education  for  disadvantaged  children.” 

Sat  R  49:71  My  21  ’66  llOw 
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HECHT,  ROGER.  27  poems;  poems.  64p  $2 
Swallow,  A. 

811  66-20099 

There  are  27  poems  by  the  author  in  this 
collection  which  represent  “a  light  selection 
of  nearly  fifteen  years  of  work.”-  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Hecht's  poems  engender  considerable  ener¬ 
gy  and  manage  to  convey  their  emotional  im¬ 
pact  even  before  their  sense  is  comprehended. 
Despite  sure  craftsmanship  and  intelligence 
in  working  out  his  far-ranging  themes,  Hechi 
is  not  an  easily  grasped  poet.  His  work  is 
characterized  by  a  density  of  texture  which 
makes  the  images  somewhat  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  on  first  reading.  Sometimes  the  imagery 
is  surprisingly  metaphysical  for  a  thoroughly 
modern  poet.  .  .  .  The  work  of  an  experienced 
poet  who  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he 
presently  is.” 

Choice  3:640  O  ’66  130w 
“[These]  poems  are  very  remarkable  if  they 
are  by  a  young  man.  If  not,  not.  Superficially 
they  are  conventional  like  Hope’s;  on  close 
examination,  they  are  more  like  Yvor  Winters’. 
Troubled,  full  of  metaphysical  angst,  wrought 
with  great  care  and  with  hidden  surprises. 
As  a  mature  achievement  they  are  rather 
slight  in  substance  and  narrow,  in  a  first  book 
with  more  and  richer  to  come,  they  are  omens 
of  great  promise.”  Kenneth  Rexroth 

Commonweal  84:373  Je  17  ’66  150w 


HEDGES,  WILLIAM  L.  Washington  Irving;  an 
American  study,  1802-1832.  (The  Goucher  col¬ 
lege  ser)  274p  $5.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 
818  Irving,  Washington  65-11663 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BSD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Henry  Poehmann 

Am  Lit  38:131  Mr  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:519  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Kimball  King 

Mod  Lang  J  50:238  Ap  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Reichart 

Mod  Philol  64:168  N  ’66  1600w 


HEER,  DAVID  M.  After  nuclear  attack:  a 
demographic  inquiry.  405p  $15  Praeger 
301.2  Atomic  warfare.  U.S. — Population 

65-12928 

This  work  assesses  “the  hypothetical  impact 
of  several  different  types  of  small  (up  to  1,700 
megatons)  nuclear  attacks  on  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  population.  The  popula¬ 
tion  characteristics  studied  include  age  and 
sex  structure,  occupational  and  industrial 
groupings,  family  structure,  attitudes  toward 
nonconformists,  educational  level,  religious  af¬ 
filiation,  political  party  identification,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  location.  The  ‘preattack’  population  is 
compared  to  the  ‘postattack’  survivors.”  (Am 
Soc  R) 


"[The  author  computes]  the  characteristics 
of  the  surviving  population.  ...  In  addition, 
he  gives  twenty-year  projections  for  the  post¬ 
attack  population  size.  The  quiet,  factual  prose 
conceals  the  enormous  tragedy  that  is  here 
being  sketched  out  in  hard  figures.  .  .  .  This 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  researchers  who 
work  on  various  aspects  of  civil  defense.  .  .  . 
It  presents  in  great  detail  the  most  basic 
aspects  of  the  effects  of  two  particular,  hypo¬ 
thetical  attacks.”  F.  C.  Ikle 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:758  S  ’66  400w 


“The  assumptions  underlying  the  estimates 
are  clearly  presented,  and  Professor  Heer  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  .  .  .  the  surviving  population 
will  closely  resemble  the  original  group.  .  .  . 
In  large  part  the  impression  of  little  change 
is  an  illusion  created  by  percentaging  the  ta¬ 
bles  in  one  way  rather  than  another.  ...  A 
more  serious  flaw  is  the  failure  to  analyze 
the  kind  of  attack  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  been  talking  about  for  the  past  three 
years  [which]  .  .  .  would  kill  between  60  and 
80  percent  of  the  population — Professor  Heer’s 
largest  strike  is  less  than  half  as  large  as 
present  Russian  capabilities.  (This  criticism 
does  not  deny  the  value  of  the  analysis  Heer 
actually  performed).  .  .  .  An  imaginative 

analysis  of  postattack  conditions  that  would 
promote  out-migration  from  damaged  areas  is 
compelling,  although  no  numerical  estimates 
are  supplied.  .  .  .  Who  will  organize  the 

economy?  Thi3  central  question  is  not  con¬ 
sidered.  One  wishes  that  the  author’s  sharp 


and  frequent  use  of  reactions  of  populations 
to  World  War  II  had  been  directed  to  this 
problem.”  Phillips  Outright 

Am  Soc  R  31:120  F  ’66  1050w 


HEFNER,  PHILIP.  Faith  and  the  vitalities 
of  history:  a  theological  study  based  on  the 
work  of  Albrecht  Ritschl.  192p  $4.50  Harper 
201  Ritschl,  Albrecht  Benjamin.  Christiani¬ 
ty — Philosophy  66-15038 

This  volume  In  the  Makers  of  Modern  Theol¬ 
ogy  series  “is  devoted  to  a  German  theologian, 
.  .  .  a  disciple  of  Kant  and  Schleiermacher, 
[who]  was  a  professor  at  Gottingen  from  1864 
until  his  death.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘Of  the  five  chapters  making  up  the  study 
the  first  three  are  given  directly  to  Ritschl, 
the  others  attempt  to  bring  forward  into  the 
present  the  abiding  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
him.  [Hefner]  delves  into  the  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  Ritschl  80  per  cent  of  whose 
writings  are  on  history,  not  into  the  Ritschl 
of  the  now  stylized  critiques  whose  more  sys¬ 
tematic  theological  works  (the  remaining  20 
per  cent)  are  vulnerable  in  ways  that  need 
no  further  demonstration.  .  .  .  When  the  whole 
range  of  Ritschl’s  labors  is  taken  into  account 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  his  constructive 
efforts  were  circumscribed  by  his  historical 
investigations.  .  .  .  [Hisl  impasse,  Hefner 

declares,  was  the  result  of  a  ‘methodological 
blunder’  that  allowed  him  to  reduce  the  history 
of  Christianity  to  manageability  in  terms  of 
his  own  point  of  view.”  B.  A.  Reist 

Christian  Century  83:1179  S  28  ’66 

650w 


“Today  [Albrecht  Ritschl]  is  largely  un¬ 
known.  In  this  scholarly  little  volume  Philip 
Hefner  attempts  to  reassess  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  Ritschlian  theology.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  libraries  with  strong  theological 
collections.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:2497  My  15  ’66  lOOw 


HEIDEGGER,  MARTIN.  Discourse  on  think¬ 
ing;  a  tr.  of  Gelassenheit.  by  John  M.  Ander¬ 
son  and  E.  Hans  Freund;  with  an  imtrod.  by 
John  M.  Anderson.  93p  $3.50  Harper 

110  Ontology.  Thought  and  thinking.  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Modern  66-l5o4l 

The  text  consists  of  two  parts.  “The  first, 
‘Memorial  Address,’  is  intended  to  raise  anew 
in  the  reader's  mind  .  .  .  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  Being.  .  .  .  The  question  of  the 
meaning  of  Being  can  be  reawakened  if  we  use 
meditative,  rather  than  the  more  common  cal- 
culative,  thinking  to  grasp  the  true  nature  of 
science.  .  .  .  The  second  part,  the  ‘Conversa¬ 
tion,’  involves  a  scientist,  a  teacher,  and  a 
scholar.  .  .  .  The  [discussion]  develops  a  .  .  . 
description  of  the  path  which  leads  through 
meditative  thinking  to  Being,  and  gives  .  .  . 
[an]  account  of  Being  and  its  nature.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  Giles  Driscoll 

Christian  Century  83:1538  D  14  ’66  600w 
“Heidegger's  thought  may  not  be  leaped  into 
at  any  point.  It  requires  a  grounding  which 
these  discourses  provide.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  all  collections  in  philosophy,  psychology, 
especially  existential.  It  can  be  recommended 
to  the  lay  reader  who  wants  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Heidegger.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:3222  Je  15  ’66  150w 
“A  small  book,  of  which  nearly  half  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  not  very  helpful  introduction.  .  .  . 
The  address,  with  a  certain  donnish  orotundity, 
lucidly  sets  forth  the  propositions  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  thinking — calculative  and 
meditative — and  that  amid  the  technological 
triumphs  of  calculative  thinking,  man  must 
survive  as  a  meditative  being.  .  .  .  These  con¬ 
cepts  are  developed  into  total  obscurity  by  the 
‘Conversation.’  whose  English  version  abounds 
in  possibly  precise  but  gritty  equivalents  like 
‘re-present,’  ‘autochthonic,’  and  ‘that-which- 
regions.’  .  .  .  What  emerges  is  a  humanism 
tied  to  a  mysticism  shorn  of  theology;  the 
final  coalescence  of  meaning  is  a  metaphor  of 
the  night  that,  without  seam  or  thread,  binds 
the  distant  stars  together  in  apparent  near¬ 
ness.  ’ ' 

New  Yorker  42:135  Ag  20  ’66  270w 
“In  all.  fewer  than  fifty  printed  pages  are 
Heidegger's  own.  [The]  introduction  . 
acquires  much  of  its  meaning  only  after  the 
Discourse  itself  has  been  read.  .  .  .  The  ‘Mem¬ 
orial  Address’  is  particularly  interesting  inas- 
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HEIDEGGER,  MARTIN — Continued. 
much  as  it  is  a  Heideggerian  effort  to  translate 
his  primary  concerns  into  a  language  intel¬ 
ligible  to  ordinary  citizens.  .  .  .  The  ‘Conver¬ 
sation’  has  great  stylistic  interest,  especially 
for  its  echoes  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  struc¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  Perhaps  part  of  the  difficulty  that 
will  be  sensed  by  most  readers  stems  from  the 
translation.  .  .  Unfavorable  critics  have  long 

insisted  that  Heidegger’s  philosophy  was  in¬ 
telligible  only  in  the  German  tongue,  and  such 
peculiarities  [as  the  translation  here  of  Die 
Gegnetl  tend  to  confirm  their  contention.’ 

Yale  R  56:XVI  O  ’66  750w 


H  E ILBRONER,  ROBERT  L.  The  limits  of 
American  capitalism.  148p  $4.95  Harper 
330.973  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  Eco¬ 
nomics — History.  Capitalism  66-21708 

This  “book  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
capitalism  will  be  with  us  well  into  the  next 
century,  and  that  while  it  will  eventually  give 
way  to  a  very  different  kind  of  social  order, 
the  change  will  be  gradual.  On  this  premise 
social  analyst  Heilbroner  outlines  what  he  sees 
as  ‘the  possibilities  and  .  impossibilities  for 
American  society  implicit  in  such  a  view.’ 
(Christian  Century)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“The  book  is  written  in  a  generally  critical 
tone,  and  its  conclusion  foretells  the  eventual 
ending  of  capitalism  through  its  inability  to 
conltain  and  resolve  the  forces  of  technology. 
.  .  .  [One  is  struck]  by  what,  despite  reser¬ 
vations  and  lingering  personal  values,  a  re- 
tsponsible.  well-informed,  and  perceptive  Amer¬ 
ican  intellectual  finds  and  does  not  find  today 
in  capitalism.  .  .  What  gives  Mr.  Heilbroner’ s 
book  its  distinctiveness  and  power  of  analysis 
is  his  jettisoning  ...  of  the  concept  of  capi¬ 
talism  .  .  .  and  his  fixing  of  attention  on  what 
he  calls  ‘the  boundaries  of  the  business  sys¬ 
tem.’  [This  makes  his  book]  an  outstanding 
analysis  of  the  American  economy  .  and  its 
relation  to  present  day  society;  one  written  . 
in  the  same  straightforward  and  lucid  style 
that  has  made  a  classic  of  his  The  Worldly 
Philosophers  [BRD  1953].  .  .  .  [The  prophecy] 
contained  in  the  second  and  shorter  section 
of  the  book  ...  is.  I  think,  inferior  on  the 
whole  to  the  rich  and  promising  [analysis  in 
the  first  section].”  R.  A.  Nis'bet 

Book  Week  p3  S  18  '66  l'500w 
Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  91:6077  D  15  ’66  270w 
“The  title  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  essay, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  future  of  social¬ 
ism  [The  author]  describes  the  durability  of 
established  capitalism  and  devotes  the  rest  of 
his  effort  to  forecasting  the  chances  of  radical 
social  reform,  given  the  immovable  brooding 
presence  of  that  mindless  monster,  American 
capitalism.  Any  leftist  pamphleteer  of  the  1920s 
did  just  as  well."  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:1119  N  1  '66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:22  O  15  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Engler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  N  20  '66  1350w 


“H.  G.  Wells  and  Thorstein  Veblen  would 
have  loved  this  book.  They  wanted  scientists 
to  come  and  rule  over  us,  and  Robert  L.  Heil¬ 
broner  says  that  this  will  happen.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  with  Dr.  Heilbroner’s  scientism  as  a 
system  of  political  economy  is  the  trouble  man¬ 
kind  has  always  had  with  ruling  dlites.  .  .  . 
[None  has]  ever  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  [man¬ 
kind],  ...  In  a  sense,  therefore.  Dr.  Heil¬ 
broner’s  advocacy  of  the  dictatorship  of  scien¬ 
tists  is  regressive.  It  does  not  take  account  of 
the  new  idea  of  countervailing  power  which  .  .  . 
recommends  instead  a  system  of  ‘shared  con¬ 
trol’  in  which  organized  scientists  would,  like 
all  other  groups,  have  their  persuasive  voice.” 
S.  D.  Pollard 

Sat  R  49:36  O  29  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Hendrickson 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:178  N  ’66  700w 


HEINRICH,  WILLI,  The  crumbling  fortress; 
tr.  from  the  German  by  Michael  Glenny. 
343p  $5.95  Dial  press 

63-19930 

The  author’s  “sixth  war  novel,  [this]  is  the 
story  of  a  small  group  of  refugees  hiding  out 


in  an  abandoned  fortress  in  the  French  Alps 
in  1944.  Already  threatened  by  the  possible 
collapse  of  the  mountainside,  their  lives  are 
further  endangered  when  George,  a  Swiss 
deserter  from  the  German  army,  learns  that 
the  local  maquis  is  bringing  them  supplies. 
Afraid  of  retribution  if  he  is  discovered,  he 
secretly  schemes  to  keep  the  maquis  from 
reaching  the  fort,  and  in  the  process  creates 
a  series  of  circumstances  that  ultimately  put 
his  companions  in  the  path  of  a  retreating 
German  division.”  (Book  Week)  Translation  of 
Alte  Hauser,  Sterben  Nicht. 


“The  novel  is  neither  morally,  politically,  nor 
psychologically  probing,  and  agreeably  enough, 
makes  few  pretenses  •  in  that  direction.  But, 
then,  there  isn’t  much  action  either,  and 
whatever  possibilities  there  are  for  sustained 
suspense  are  nearly  all  dissipated  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  uninspired,  sometimes  clumsy  method  of 
story-telling.  .  .  .  The  climax  for  which  the 
author  so  laboriously  and  for  so  long  prepares 
does  seem  somewhat  short  of  explosive,  with 
the  various  dilemmas  much  too  facilely  re¬ 
solved.  In  all.  Mr.  Heinrich’s  technique  is  as 
effective  as  using  a  mile-long  fuse  to  set  off  a 
Chinese  fire- cracker.”  Peter  Deane 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  26  ’64  290w 
“Very  much  in  [the  novel’s]  favor  are  its 
plot  development,  descriptive  passages,  and 
effective  use  of  dialogue.  Its  chief  defect  is 
that  it  resembles'  so  many  other  novels  of 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  Although  swift-paced  and 
interesting  enough  to  while  away  a  few  hours, 
it  really  is  not  the  kind  of  fiction  one  can  en¬ 
thusiastically  recommend.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 
Library  J  89:2642  Je  15  ’64  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Bauke 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Je  5  ’66  lOOw 

“Against  [a]  background  of  imminent  danger 
Heinrich  skillfully  intertwines  the  fates  of  char¬ 
acters  whose  life  histories  are  those  of  an  en¬ 
tire  generation,  disenchanted  Nazi  enthusiasts, 
a  renegade  communist,  disgusted  soldiers.  The 
best  portraits  are  Herr  Knopf,  the  aging  Jew 
from  Germany,  and  his  young  niece.  .  .  . 

Willi  Heinrich  is  a  competent  storyteller  and 
knows  how  to  mix  the  ingredients  in  just  the 
right  proportions.  There  is  no  cleverly  con¬ 
trived  plot  .  .  .  but  the  shooting,  the  shouting, 
and  the  whispered  words  of  love  have  a  cumu¬ 
lative  effect,  like  an  echo  in  the  mountains.” 
J.  P.  Bauke 

Sat  R  47:39  J1  11  ’64  430w 


HELD,  R.  BURNELL.  Soil  conservation  in 
perspective,  by  R.  Burnell  Held  and  Marion 
Clawson.  344p  $7.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 

631.4  Soil  conservation  65-22946 

This  “book,  written  under  the  auspices  of 
[Resources  for  the  Future]  a  nonprofit,  non¬ 
governmental  organization,  details  the  history 
of  soil  conservation  [in  the  U.S.],  the  present 
status  of  governmental  programs,  the  land 
under  these  programs,  and  future  needs  for 
research  and  practical  programs  in  this  area.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Subject  in¬ 
dex.  Author  index. 


“This  book  is  probably  the  best  single  source 
to  find  out  .  .  .  what  is  known  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  physical  effects  of  soil  conservation 
activities.  .  .  .  The  authors  stress  the  .  .  . 
lack  of  useful  information  [on  physical  soil 
conditions] ,  without  however  offering  serious 
research  agenda  for  improving  the  situation. 

.  .  Too  frequently  throughout  the  book,  the 
analysis  stops  at  the  point  where  general  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised.”  G.  S.  Tolley 

Am  Econ  R  56:1343  D  ’66  900w 

“A  fine  reference  book  for  undergraduate 
library  collections.  It  could  be  used  as  a  term 
paper  reference  in  many  courses.” 

Choice  3:21  Mr  ’66  80w 


‘Held  and  Clawson  concern  themselves  with 
soil  conservation  in  the  United  States;  this  is 
not  a  .world-view.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  soil  conservation 
movement  as  it  developed  from  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt-Gifford  Pmchot  era.  .  .  .  [This]  work 
is  amply  documented  with  footnotes,  and  statis¬ 
tical  tables  flourish  luxuriantly  in  most  sections 
Not  a  very  readable  book,  this  is  nevertheless 
an  important  reworking  of  previously  published 
material  and  is  primarily  intended  for  the 
academic  world  and  for  Government  agency 
libraries.”  W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  90:3466  S  1  '65  130w 
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HELLEINER,  KARL  F.  The  imperial  loans:  a 
study  in  financial  and  diplomatic  history. 
19  Op  $4.50  Oxford 

336.4  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations — Aus¬ 
tria.  Austria — Foreign  relations.  Debts, 
Public — Austria  _  65-6419 

“Britain’s  entry  into  the  war  dgainst  revolu¬ 
tionary  France  in  support  of  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia  necessarily  entailed  large  expenditures.  .  .  . 
In  this  book  IVLr.  Helleiner  has  .  .  .  chronicled 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  negotiations  leading  up 
to  the  raising  of  two  large  money  loans  by 
the  Austrian  government  in  the  London  money 
market  in  1795  and  1797,  and  gone  on  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  lengthy  and  tiring  processes  the 
British  had  to  undergo  before  securing  any 
kind  of  repayment.’’  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“A  work  of  merit  perhaps  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  From  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
it  reveals  with  unusual  clarity  the  necessary 
evasions,  fictions,  and  tergiversations  of  dip¬ 
lomacy.”  C.  H.  Kirby 

Am  Hist  R  71:942  Ap  ’66  430w 
“The  book  is  somewhat  more  scholarly  than 
is  necessary  for  undergraduates  who  should 
have  a  full  command  of  French  to  understand 
the  numerous  quotations — along  with  a  minor 
amount  of  German.  It  is  remarkably  free  of  bias 
and  the  adjectives  are  carefully  chosen.  The 
author  might  have  cited  similar  parallels  in 
the  1920  war  debt  and  reparations  discussions. 
A  worthy  book  which  establishes  Helleiner  as 
the  leading  and  almost  sole  authority  on  war 
finance  in  the  period  covered.” 

Choice  3:342  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“On  the  whole  the  story  is  well  spliced  with 
mention  of  the  influence  of  extraneous  factors 
upon  any  particular  stage  in  the  proceedings 
and  considerably  heightened  in  effect  by  a 
simple  yet  effective  style  of  writing.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  overall  feeling  left  by  reading  the 
facts  and  the  commentary  is  one  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  the  scene  being  set  and  ample 
explanation  being  given  of  why  Britain  would 
have  to  dole  out  cash  to  her  allies,  only  a  bald 
assertion  is  offered.  .  .  .  On  the  more  general 
points  things  are  still  less  satisfactory.  After 
a  statement  in  the  preface  to  the  effect  that 
later  wartime  loans  by  allies  to  allies  initially 
created  vast  difficulties,  but  now  seem  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  coped  with,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  compare  the  inherent  nature  of  actual 
or  possible  problems  connected  with  the  subject 
at  different  stages  of  the  world’s  political, 
social  and  economic  development.” 

TLS  p823  S  23  ’65  850w 


HELLER,  ABRAHAM  MAYER.  The  Jew  and 

his  world.  384p  $6.95  Twayne 
296  Judaism  65-14411 

An  “account  of  the  religion,  history,  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  culture  of  the  Jewish  people.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary.  Index  of  names. 

“An  introductory  handbook  to  Judaism  that 
is  a  useful  work  within  the  limitations  of 
that  term.  Heller,  a  Conservative  rabbi, 
presents  a  large  number  of  topics  in  a  fairly 
objective  manner.  .  .  .  The  book  is  unusual 
in  the  combination  of  topics  it  presents:  .  .  . 
pravers,  rites,  and  ceremonies;  parties,  move¬ 
ments,  and  ideologies:  family  relations,  home, 
intermarriage,  and  divorce:  synagogue,  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  calendar.  The  wide  range  of  ma¬ 
terial  precludes  lengthy  analysis  of  particu¬ 
lars.  nor  would  it  be  just  to  expect  this,  but 
greater  indication  of  existent  problems  would 
be  desirable.  ...  A  desirable  purchase  for 
liberal  arts  libraries.” 

Choice  3:135  Ap  66  170w 
“[The  author]  has  managed  to  condense  the 
essence  of  vast  amounts  of  theological- 
philosophical  thinking  presented  in  the  Bible, 
Talmud  and  other  important  books  without 
neglecting  the  history  these  books  present. 
Moreover,  he  has  developed  his  information  in 
easily  assimilable  form.  .  .  .  Especially  good 
is  Rabbi  Heller’s  objective  treatment  of  the 
modern  offshoots  from  Orthodox  Judaism:  the 
Reform,  Conservative,  and  Reconstructionist 
movements.  Highly  recommended.”  George 

Library  J  90:3459  S  1  ’65  160w 


HELLER,  ERICH.  The  artist’s  journey  into 
the  interior,  and  other  essays.  240p  il  $4.95 
Random  house 

193  Philosophy,  German.  German  literature 
— History  and  criticism  65-21226 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“Mr.  Heller’s  training  is  in  law,  philosophy, 
and  literature,  but  in  the  present  volume  dis¬ 
ciplines  do  not  compete  with  one  another;  they 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  author's  individual 
intelligence  and  are  subordinated  to  it.  The 
value  of  the  essays  derives  mainly  from  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Heller’s  own  mind,  values,  and 
sensibility  rather  than  from  original  data  or 
information  adduced.  This  is  a  genuinely  hu¬ 
mane  book.  .  .  .  The  title  essay  is  the  most 
ambitious  .  .  .  and  also  (because  of  some  un¬ 
convincing  and  badly  impressionistic  passages 
on  painting  and  sculpture)  the  most  flawed.  .  .  . 
[The]  essays  on  Nietzsche  and  Ludwig  Witt¬ 
genstein  seem  to  me  the  best  ones  in  the 
book.”  Brian  Wilkie 

Commonweal  84:156  Ap  22  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Gray 

New  Statesman  72:295  Ag  26  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  de  Man 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Je  23  ’66  2050w 
TLS  p573  Je  30  ’66  750w 


HELLER,  WALTER  W.  New  dimensions  of 
political  economy.  203p  $3.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 

388.973  U.S. — Economic  policy  66-23467 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  examines  the  “rapid 
changes  that  are  taking  place  during  the  1960’s 
in  American  economic  policy.  .  .  .  He  describes 
the  emergence  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  as  practicing  economists.  evaluates 
their  economic  policies,  and  sketches  the  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  being  established  for  the  future. 
He  tells  how  .  .  .  economic  policy  is  focused 
on  sustaining  prosperity  without  inflation,  on 
speeding  economic  growth,  and  on  realizing 
the  fruits  of  .  .  .  fiscal  abundance.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Healer  for  the  first  time  discusses  in  detail  his 
own  plan  for  revenue  sharing,  a  new  method 
of  enlarging  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
states.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


"Walter  Heller’s  high  reputation  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  modern  economics  will  be  enhanced 
by  this  closely  argued,  well- written,  lively  vol¬ 
ume  based  on  his  Godkin  lectures  delivered 
earlier  this  year  at  Harvard.  .  .  .  [It  includes] 
a  discreet  but  illuminating  account  of  the  road 
to  influence  in  Washington,  a  recital  of  some 
central  episodes  in  what  C.  P.  Snow  has  termed 
‘court  politics.’  ...  It  is  something,  indeed, 
to  have  established  the  virtues  of  fiscal  policy 
in  Washington,  and  Walter  Heller,  possibly 
more  than  any  other  single  individual,  deserves 
the  credit  for  an  historic  achievement.  Possibly 
the  major  debit  to  the  account  is  the  increased 
difficulty  of  expanding  the  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  which  Walter  Heller  himself  so  earnestly 
favors.”  Robert  Lekachman 

Book  Week  p5  N  20  ’68  1750w 
Reviewed  by  H.  Z.  Knobler 

Library  J  91:6078  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:26  D  17  ’66  1100W 
“Heller’s  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of 
fiscal  policy — given  a  little  more  education  of 
President  and  Congress  so  that  directions  of 
policy  may  be  reversed  quickly — is  complete: 
He  does  not  even  consider  the  possibility  that 
this  position  needs  scientific  defense.  .  .  .  [His] 
undivided  loyalty  to  fiscal  policy  leaves  all 
other  areas  of  recent  economic  policy  virtually 
unmentioned.  .  .  .  Even  within  his  self-assigned 
limits,  Heller  achieves  neither  professional  eco¬ 
nomic  precision  nor  illuminating  insights  into 
the  political  life  of  economic  theories.”  G.  J. 
Stigler 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  D  29  ’66  1250w 
“[These  lectures]  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
Keynesian  thinking,  and  hence  of  modern  wel¬ 
fare  capitalism,  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
[Heller]  offers  a  partisan  but  generally  fair 
and  illuminating  summary  of  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  closing  of  a  national  intelligence 
gap  as  wbll  as  a  productivity  gap  There  are 
suggestive,  though  often  too  discreet,  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  problems  and  conflicts  of  experts 
engaged  in  educating  politicians  and  translat¬ 
ing  economic  theory  into  public  policy.  And  he 
makes  some  modest  and  thoughtful  proposals 
for  strengthening  the  fiscal  base  of  our  federal 
system.  .  .  .  But  there  are  fundamental  issues 
not  raised  by  Keynes  and  ignored  or  slighted 
by  Heller  and  the  ‘Great  Society’  spokesmen. 
Heller  calls  himself  a  political  economist.  His 
failure  to'  delineate  the  connections  between 
power  and  economic  choices  in  national  political 
life  leave  him  more  appropriately  described  as 
an  economist  in  politics.”  Robert  Engler 
N  Y  Times  ,Bk  R  p3  D  25  ’66  3600w 
Time  88:130  N  25  ’66  700w 


Choice  3:125  Ap  '66  140w 
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HELPS,  ARTHUR,  tr.  &  ed.  Letters  of  Oswald 
Spengler,  1913-1936.  See  Spengler,  O. 


HEMPEL,  CAP.L  G.  Aspects  of  scientific  ex¬ 
planation,  and  other  essays  in  the  philosophy 
of  science.  505p  $12.50  Free  press 

501  Science — Philosophy  65-15441 


These  twelve  essays  have  “been  grouped 
under  the  headings  ‘Confirmation,  Induction, 
and  Rational  Belief,’  ‘Conceptions  of  Cognitive 
Significance,’  ‘Structure  and  Function  ot 
Scientific  Concepts  and  Theories,’  and  ‘Scientific 
Explanation.’  All  but  one  of,  the  pieces,  are 
revised  versions  of  articles  that  have  previous¬ 
ly  appeared  in  print.’’  (Pref)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex  of  names.  Index  of  subjects. 


“The  revision  is  sometimes  achieved  un¬ 
fortunately  through  deletion  or  correction  with¬ 
out  special  notice.  At  other  times  and  more 
happily,  revision  involves  new  postscripts  and 
new  footnotes  (marked  as  such).  .  .  .  The 
bibliography  represents  a  good  deal  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  thought  in  the  philosophy  of  science.  The 
volume  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  is.  inter¬ 
ested  in  contemporary  developments  m  the 
area.  Hempel  is  deservedly  reputed  to  be  the 
most  lucid  writer  in  the  business.  .  .  .  [His 
basic  theme]  is  that  one  must  try  to  develop 
a  logic  of  scientific  explanation  independent  of 
context  and  situation;  that  though  any  given 
explanation  may  be  psychologically  unsatisfy¬ 
ing,  this  in  itself  should  not  bear  on  the 
explication  of  the  logic  of  the  explanatory  ac¬ 
count.  The  analogy  Hempel  plays  upon  is 
metamath ematical  proof  theory.”  Haskell  Fain 
Am  Soc  R  31:130  F  ’66  700w 


“The  essays  deal  with  .  .  .  issues  in  the  logic 
of  explanation.  Symbolic  logic  is  used  for  eco¬ 
nomical  statement,  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
propositional  calculus  is  required.  .  .  .  Only 
those  underg-raduates  with  a  major  interest  m 
philosophy  of  science  will  be  likely  to  use  this 
book,  in  contrast  to  The  Structure  of  Science 
by  [Ernest]  Nagel  [BRD  19621  which  deals 
with  many  of  the  same  issues  in  a  way  well 
suited  for  undergraduate  students  in  other 
fields.” 

Choice  3:226  My  '66  160w 
J  Am  Hist  52:870  Mr  ’66  250w 


“The  issues  raised  by  Hempel  remain 
wonderfully  stimulating  across  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  analytical  philosophy  and 
philosophy  of  science.  But  his  special  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  roles  of  hypotheses  .  .  .  have  placed  his 
stamp  on  all  future  discussions  of  such  issues.” 
N.  R.  Hanson 

Science  152:192  Ap  8  ’66  1550w 
“Hempel  is  as  honest,  as  careful  and  as 
thorough  an  exponent  of  .  .  .  [logical  empiri¬ 
cism]  as  one  could  ask.  .  .  .  [His]  program 
requires  that  at  every  point  in  scientific  argu¬ 
ment  the  living,  context-dependent  utterances 
of  scientists  be  replaced  by  articulations  of  un¬ 
ambiguous  sentences,  permanently  qualified  by 
the  explicit  specification  of  time  and  place.  .  .  . 
Science  emerges  from  this  treatment  ...  as 
a  bare  logical  skeleton  whose  articulation  may 
be  quasi-mathematical — and  accordingly  more 
‘permanent’ — but  whose  formalization  is  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  abstraction  from  the 
actual  intellectual  enterprise  we  call  natural 
science.  .  .  .  The  resulting  technical  virtuosity 
.  .  .  is  the  virtuosity  of  a  medieval  disputation. 
Its  place  is  less  in  the  real  world  of  scientific 
inquiry,  where  the  painful  elaboration  of  more 
adequate  concepts  and  theories  resists  formal¬ 
ization  in  such  elementary  terms,  than  in  the 
mandarin  world  of  Hermann  Hesse’s  Glas- 
perlenspiel.”  Stephen  Toulin 

Sci  Am  214:129  F  ’66  3200w 


German  and  Austrian  baroque  art,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  hitherto  unknown  or  little  known  monu¬ 
ments  which,  unfortunately,  were  destroyed  in 
World  War  II.  Careful  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  translation  and  to  the  selection  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations  of  the  bibliographi- 
cally  well  documented  book.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:506  S  ’66  140w 
“This  work  is  a  classic  in  its  field.  As  are 
the  other  authors  in  this  famous  series,  Hempel 
is  a  leading  authority  on  his  subject.  This 
volume  provides  both  a  broad  introduction  into 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of  Western 
European  art,  and  also  a  virtual  encyclopedia  on 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  text,  together  with  the 
extensive  array  [of  illustrations]  .  .  .  makes  it 
as  possible  as  any  two-dimensional  presenta¬ 
tion  can,  to  appreciate  the  major  monuments  of 
this  phase.  .  .  .  This  volume  and  its  com¬ 
panions  in  the  series  are  essential  reference 
works  for  all  but  the  smallest  of  libraries.” 
David  Gebhard 

Library  J  91:1404  Mr  15  ’66  250w 
“No  denigration  of  [Professor  Plempel’s] 
scholarship  to  say  that  the  book  can  serve 
the  cause  of  travel  and  holidays  almost  as 
well  as  that  of  art-history.  Supported  by  a 
quite  stunning  range  of  remarkable  photographs, 
he  carries  us  on  one  of  the  most  enchanted 
journeys  in  the  world:  not  only  across  the  pa¬ 
latial  splendours  of  Baroque  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  but  deep  into  Polish  and  Hungarian  vil¬ 
lages.  .  .  .  Since'  painting  is  included  along 
with  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  porcelain 
is  given  something  of  its  rightful  place,  there 
is  little  room  for  literary  graces  in  such  an  en¬ 
cyclopedic  work.  But  Hempel’s  prose  remains 
clear,  unpedestrian  for  the  most  part,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  constant,  unforced  appreciation  of 
what  he  is  discussing.”  Michael  Levey 

New  Statesman  71:344  Mr  II  ’66  430w 
“The  only  valid  complaint  is  in  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  which  might  to  some  extent  be  excused 
by  the  difficulties  of  writing  from  east  Ger¬ 
many.  There  are  important  works  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  consulted.  ...  It  is 
hard  to  put  a  finger  on  what  makes  this  tre¬ 
mendous  book  somewhat  flat.  .  .  .  Professor 
Hempel  is  not  dull,  he  is  too  knowledgeable 
and  informative  for  that:  what  he  fails  to  con¬ 
vey  is  the  singing,  colourful,  utterly  convinc' 
mg  self-confidence  of  the  Germanic  Baroque, 
Notwithstanding  these  reservations,  this  is  a 
book  which  can  be  put  into  every  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  what  the  author  calls  the 
special  conditions  .  .  .  and  the  many 
premises  and  underlying  principles,  are  well 
defined. 

TLS  p892  S  29  ’66  1150w 


^fJ^STONE,  SMITH.  A  tract  of  time.  271p 

$4.95  Houghton 

66-11226 

“Harry  Coltart  is  an  American  intelligence 
agent  working  with  the  Montagnard  tribes  in 
the  hills  of  South  Vietnam.  ...  He  really  be¬ 
lieves  that,  with  the  help  of  his  government 
and  a  concentrated  cohesive  effort  bv  the  al¬ 
ways-warring  tribesmen,  the  Vietcong  can  be 
brought  to  their  knees.  He  must  convince  how¬ 
ever-  his  own  superiors  in  Saigon  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  permitting  the  tribes  political  autonomy 
once  the  enemy  has  been  crushed.  He  gets  a 
verbal  promise  only  to  be  betrayed  at  the  first 
opportunity.  President  Diem  decides  to  send  in 
a  section  of  his  army  to  step  up  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  quite  naturally  the  tribesmen  convert 
into  loyal  Vietcong  and  here  Coltart  is  caught 
m  the  middle.  His  men  in  Saigon  knew  of  this 
move  all  along  and  herein  lies  the  thorn  that 
continually  pricks.”  (Best  SeH) 


HEMPEL.  EBERHARD.  Baroque  art  and 
architecture  in  Central  Europe;  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland;  painting  and  sculpture:  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  architecture:  six¬ 
teenth  to  eighteenth  centuries  [tr.  from  the 
German  by  Elisabeth  Hempel  and  Marguerite 
Kay],  370p  il  200pl  maps  $20  Penguin 

709.43  Art — History.  Art  German.  Art, 
Central  European.  Architecture,  Renais¬ 
sance  65-28970 


A  volume  in  the  Pelican  History  of  Art  ser 
les.  ‘The  author  has  concentrated  his  atten 
tion  on  the  development  of  baroque  art  am 
rococo  architectural  forms.  The  text  [includes 
floor  plans,  elevational  drawings  and  photo 
graphs.  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Scholars  and  students  in  this  country  will 
find,  besides  the  well-known  masterworks  of 


.ttevieweci  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  25:461  Mr  15  ’66  500w 
“Often  this  writing,  a  talkative,  formed  sim- 
achJeves,  a  -‘small  grandeur.’  Smith 
Hempstone  has  had  first-hand  experience  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  foreign  correspondent.” 
Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  13  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cavton 

Library  J  91:1244  Mr  1  ’66  210w 

a  foreign  correspondent  for 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  an  old  Far  East¬ 
ern  hand,  provides  touristic  views  of  Saigon, 
a  few  lines  from  Mao  Tse-tung’s  writings^  on 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  a  vast  array  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  facts.  .  .  .  Much  of  this  is  well-observed 
and  well-researched  material — but,  while  it  mav 
i°,urnallsm.  it  is  not  the  stuff  of  which 
good  novels  are  made.  The  author  taxes  his 
readers  with  lengthy  exposition  and  dreary 
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dialogue.  ...  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  char¬ 
acters  who  conduct  these  endless  debates  are 
types  rather  than  individuals.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
loftiness  of  the  author’s  motives  explains  why 
his  characters  do  little  more  than  exchange 
cliches  when  they  aren’t  making  speeches.  .  .  . 
[The  author’s]  ambitions  have  outstripped  his 
abilities  as  a  writer.”  Susan  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  13  ’66  800w 
‘‘An  earnest,  didactic  work  which  ends  up 
as  a  sort  of  current-affairs  report  wrapped  in 
a  threadbare  fictional  cloak.  .  .  .  Hempstone 
wants  to  dramatize  as  many  facets  of  the  war 
as  possible.  If  he  can  find  no  place  for  them 
in  the  narrative,  he  simply  has  his  characters 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  war  whenever  he  feels 
specific  points  should  be  made.  Truths  are  thus 
more  often  baldly  stated  than  honestly  demon¬ 
strated.  The  writing  itself  is  clumsy;  much  of 
it  reads  like  narration  for  a  television  news 
documentary.”  Dennis  Powers 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  2  ’66  500w 


HEN  AH  AN,  JOHN  F.  Men  and  molecules; 
based  on  the  radio  series  sponsored  by  the 
American  chemical  society;  foreword  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Sparks:  introd.  by  Paul  Saltman.  257p 
il  $4.95  Crown 

541.072  Chemistry — Research.  Molecules 

66-26173 

Thisi  book  is  based  on  ‘‘interviews  with  in¬ 
vestigators  concerned  chiefly  with  the  chemis¬ 
try  of  living  thing's.  ...  [It  discusses]  the 
origin  of  terrestrial  life  .  .  .  [and]  recent  re¬ 
search  on  viruses,  inherited  diseases,  radio¬ 
active  ‘clocks’  for  dating  prehistoric  finds,  in¬ 
sect  repellants  and  attractants,  and  new  food 
sources.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  book  narrates  the  exciting  story  of 
some  of  today’s  most  advanced  chemical  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  Although  written  for  the  layman, 
[it]  can  be  read  profitably  by  anyone.  It  should 
prove  especially  useful  in  school  libraries  where 
it  could  inspire  some  students  towards  similar 
careers.”  Phillip  Rochlin 

Library  J  91:4674  O  1  ’66  130w 
“[One]  chapter  deals  with  a  series  of  complex 
and  highly  controversial  experiments  in  the 
chemistry  of  mind.  .  .  .  The  book  provides 
authoritative  background  information  about  the 
‘memory  molecule’  case,  which  promises  to 
have  intriguing  repercussions  in  scientific  cir¬ 
cles.  .  .  .  The  work  is  presented  as  a  set  of 
separate  stories  or  essays,  the  easiest  way  of 
handling  material  obtained  from  taped  inter¬ 
views.  Henahan  writes  so  clearly,  and  has  so 
much  of  interest  to  tell  us,  that  I  cannot  help 
feeling  a  little  more  work  would  have  produced 
an  even  more  effective  book,  in  which  chapters 
followed  one  from  the  other  and  developed  a 
major  theme.”  John  Pfeiffer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  23  ’66  400w 


HENDERSON,  JAMES  L.,  ed.  Since  1945; 
aspects  of  contemporary  world  history.  276p 
$5.95  Roy  pubs. 

909.82  World  politics— 1945-  66-22225 

This  series  of  lectures  first  given  to  student 
teachers  in  the  London  area  “covers  important 
developments  during  [the  postwar]  period  in 
the  United  States.  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Latin  America  and  Great  Britain.  [The  con¬ 
tributors]  discuss  the  origins  and  course  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  growth  of  European  unity, 
nationalism  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  struggles  between  West  and  East,  against 
these  wide  international  issues.  The  series  was 
selected  to  answer  two  questions:  What  has 
been  happening  in  today’s  world;  and  what 
does  it  signify?”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[Dr.  Henderson]  sets  his  contributors  the 
task  of  jumping  straight  in  at  the  deep  end 
and  trying  to  see  patterns  emerging  from  world 
events  since  1945  and  to  measure  their  signi¬ 
ficance.  .  .  .  This  book  takes  its  readers  from 
the  old  colonial  days  of  a  Europe- centred  world, 
through  the  cold-war  Russia  v.  America  world, 
and  then  back  again  to  Europe  for  its  main 
pointer  to  the  future.  Mr.  Russell  Lewis  de¬ 
scribes  the  growth  of  European  unity.  .  .  . 
This  exciting  essay  sets  forward  convincingly 
the  idea  of  a  community  style  of  government 
now  being  hammered  out  by  devoted  Euro¬ 
peans  who  keep  their  eye  on  the  wider  view.” 

Economist  219:206  Je  11  ’66  210w 
“Relationships  between  the  Western  powers 
and  the  Communist  bloc  fill  most  of  the  pages. 
Economic  affairs,  though  touched  upon,  are 
subordinated  to  the  large-scale  political  and 


diplomatic  movements.  The  book  is  designed 
for  students  and  teachers,  a  purpose  it  serves 
very  well.  Since  the  editor  and  all  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  British,  the  points  of  view  are 
somewhat  different  from  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  American  writers,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  fairly  and  objectively  presented.” 
E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:5607  N  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


HENDERSON,  K.  D.  D.  Sudan  Republic.  256p 
maps  $8.50  Praeger 

962.4  Sudan — History  65-27084 

The  author  “was  in  the  Sudan  political  serv¬ 
ice  as  early  as  1926.  The  first  chapter  [of  this 
work]  deals  with  the  geographical  and  ethnical 
background  of  the  people  who  now  live  in  the 
Sudan  and  the  second  .  .  .  with  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  from  Napoleon  and  Muhammad  Ali  Pasha 
to  the  Mahdi  Abdullahi,  General  Gordon,  and 
Lord  Cromer.  Another  chapter  deals  with 
‘rehabilitation’  under  Lord  Cromer’s  con¬ 
dominium.  The  balance  of  the  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Sudan  from  World  War  II  to 
the  October  Revolution  of  1964.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Majid  Khadduri 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:202  S  ’66  600w 
“Henderson’s  work  is  .  .  .  interpretive  in  that 
he  tries  to  answer  some  basic  questions  about 
past  British  interests  in  Sudan  and  about  the 
recent  political  upheavals  in  that  country.  His 
attempt  to  be  objective  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  persons  conversant  with  the  literature. 
The  book  suffers  somewhat  in  its  composition 
for  those  not  familiar  with  Sudan  because  the 
chronology  is  disrupted  when  Henderson  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  southern  Sudan.  This 
may  be  unfortunate  for  the  outsider  but  it  is 
almost  inevitable  since  the  south  is  almost 
another  country.  .  .  .  Undergraduates  can  read 
this  work  with  confidence  that  it  is  the  latest 
and  least  distorted  discussion  of  current  politi¬ 
cal  disorder  in  the  Sudan.” 

Choice  3:701  O  ’66  250w 

“Mr.  Henderson  supplies  what  [B.  M.  Said’s 
The  Sudan  Crossroads  of  Africa,  BRD  1966] 
lacks — lucid  historical  narrative.  His  style  has 
the  ease  of  one  who  writes  with  deep  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  he  explains  all  political  problems  in 
engagingly  human  terms.  Some  of  his  most 
valuable  chapters  are  those  that  describe  con¬ 
stitutional  ups  and  downs  since  the  country 
became  independent  in  1956.” 

Economist  218:514  F  5  ’66  340w 
"Replete  with  details  of  political,  economic, 
racial  and  military  developments.  this  is 
obviously  the  account  of  a  first-hand  observer, 
with  a  lively  interest  in  the  scene.  The  book 
calls  for  a  reader  with  a  comparable  special 
interest  and  a  certain  amount  of  information 
about  the  Sudan  and  its  foreign  and  domestic 
issues  of  the  last  20  years.”  J.  C.  Shipman 
Library  J  91:2333  My  1  ’66  180w 
TLS  p679  J1  28  ’66  230w 


HENDERSON,  RICHARD.  Hand,  reef,  and 
steer;  written  and  il.  by  Richard  Henderson. 
95p  $4.95  Reilly  &  Lee 
797.1  Sailing— Juvenile  literature  65-21488 
“The  author  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
fundamentals  of  sailing,  and  then  proceeds  to 
such  essentials  of  competitive  sailing  as  sail 
trim  and  helmsmanship,  and  to  the  handling  of 
relatively  large  boats.”  (Publisher's  note)  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“Although  it  will  serve  the  beginner,  the  in¬ 
formation  included  is  most  suitable  for  readers 
who  are  already  initiated  and  who  can  combine 
actual  experience  with  reading.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  definitions  of  terms;  and  the 
plentiful  illustrations,  carefully  labeled,  clarify 
the  various  points  on  sailboat  design,  rigging, 
handling,  navigation,  and  safety.  Material  is 
well -organized  and  indexed.  Only  the  size  will 
prevent  the  book’s  journeyings  to  sea  in  many 
a  ditty  bag.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:201  Ap  ’66  90w  [YA] 

“Mr.  Henderson  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
young  person  interested  in  mastering  the  art 
of  sailing,  for  he  progresses  from  a  definition 
of  terms  and  the  fundamentals  of  sailing  to 
the  more  complicated  aspects  of  competitive 
sailing  in  a  logical,  clear  manner.  His  draw¬ 
ings  are  the  best  this  reviewer  has  [seen]. 
Though  I  may  seem  over-enthusiastic  I  rank 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Philippe  Harle,  Alan 
Brown  and  David  Klein  as  a  master  teacher 
of  the  art  of  sailboat  management.”  F.  K. 
Cylke 

Library  J  91:1072  F  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 
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HENDRICK,  GEORGE.  Katherine  Anne  Porter. 
17  6p  $3.50  Twayne 

813  Porter,  Katherine  Anne  65-18909 

A  biographical  and  critical  study.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“[The  author]  provides  excellent  comment 
on  the  short  .stories,  and  devotes  an  ,  entire 
chapter  to  Ship  of  Fools.  Miss  Poitei.s  still 
uncompleted  study  of  Cotton  Mather  is  also 
given  particular  attention.’’ 

Am  Lit  37:525  Ja  '66  30w 
“Though  Hendrick  lauds  Miss  Porter’s  ‘mas¬ 
tery  of  technique'  in  the  preface  .to  this  study, 
he  studiously  avoids  any  meaningful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  in  the  text.  His  analyses 
of  her  stories  pivot  on  biographical  and  auto¬ 
biographical  trivia  or  on  paraphrase  of  plot. 
Except  for  some  occasional  posturing  on  the 
complexities  of  her  method,  the  author  for  the 
most  part  engages  in  tautological  criticism, 
aimless .  repetition  of  what  the  characters  say 

and  d0'  ’choice  2:771  Ja  '66  lOOw 

“Although  much  in  Miss  Porter’s  work  may 
have  been  drawn  from  personal  experience  and 
‘the  exercise  of  memory,’  relatively  little  is 
known  about  her  life.  Professor  Hendrick  tells 
as  much  as  he  has  learned  ....  [and  isj 
especially  mindful  of  themes,  settings,  literary 
echoes,  and  the  meaningful  names'  she  has 
given  her  characters.”  G.  D.  McDonald 
Library  J  90:4080  O  1  ’65  llOw 


HENDRICKS,  KING,  ed.  Letters  from  Jack 
London.  See  London,  J. 


HENDRIKS,  A.  L.  On  this  mountain,  and 
other  poems.  59p  $4  Transatlantic 

811  [65-9201] 

This  Jamaican  “poet  soliloquizes  upon  the 
elemental  things  around  him — the  wind  and. 
the  moon  and  the  dark,  morning  and  evening. 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“Though  much  of  [Hendriks’]  imagery  is 
drawn  from  [Jamaica]  and  its  surrounding 
ocean,  he  is  not  a  poet  of  local  color.  His 
themes  are  the  classical  themes  .  of  isolation 
and  mutability  and  the  imagery  is  used,,  not 
simply  exploited.  Though  occasionally  tripped 
up  by  an  inversion,  his  free  lines  carry  them¬ 
selves  well.  Belongs  in  most  collections  of 
modern  poetry.”  „ 

Choice  3:122  Ap  ’66  80w 


“[Mr.  Hendriks’]  poetry  here  is  a  serene 
voice,  appreciative,  reflective,  never  intensely 
excited,  never  dull,  keeping  an  elusive  but  ap¬ 
pealing  cadence,  and  always  compelling  atten¬ 
tion  because  it  is  genuinely  individual.  It 
speaks  in  the  nature  of  a  reverie.  .  .  .  One  has 
little  sense  of  being  addressed,  but  rather  the 
feeling  of  eavesdropping.  We  listen  at  first 
because  the  tone  is  engaging.  But  we  are  soon 
aware  that  there  is  nothing  indolent  about 
this  musing,  that  it  is  not  content  merely  to 
refine  ingeniously  on  the  obvious.  .  .  .  In.  any 
mood  Mr.  Hendriks  is  pleasant  and  tonic  to 
read.”  Eric  Forbes-Boyd  _  .._ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  15  65 
340w 


HENKLE,  HENRIETTA.  See  Buckmaster,  H. 


HENLEY,  ARTHUR.  Demon  in  my  view.  (Tri¬ 
dent  press  bk)  181p  pi  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
362.7  Mentally  ill — Care  and  treatment.  Prob¬ 
lem  children.  Montanari,  Adelio  66-22118 
This  book  describes  the  work  of  Adelio  Mon¬ 
tanari,  founder  of  the  Montanari  Residential 
Center  and  Clinical  School  in  Hialeah,  Florida, 
a  treatment  center  for  intensely  disturbed  chil¬ 
dren. 


“A  pariah  in  his  own  childhood  and  youth, 
Monty  has  the  ability  to  ‘tune  in’  on  the 
same  wave  length  as  the  little  pariahs.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  What  [he]  offers  is  the  boldness  and  em¬ 
pathy  to  attempt  their  return  as  functioning 
members  of  society.  How  he  undertakes  this 
bit  of  magic  and  takes  on  and  drives  out  the 
‘demons’  which  inhabit  the  minds  of  these 
children  is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  If  one 
has  no  guts  for  four-letter  words  from  the 
mouths  of  babes  or  for  reading  of  mental  illness 
then  this  book  would  be  doubly  upsetting,  as 
all  these  tragedies  involve  children,  and  all  types 
of  adult  vileness  and  perversity  appear  at  an 


age  which  should  be  of  innocence.  Commenda¬ 
tions  are  due  the  author  for  not  sacrificing 
the  realism  of  the  children’s  hellish  world  to 
a  blue  pencil.”  J.  A.  Szuhay 

Best  Sell  26:208  S  15  ’66  600w 


"Montanari,  a  bachelor  in  education  rather 
than  a  medical  man,  uses  an  unorthodox  type 
of  milieu  therapy,  accompanied  by  strong  doses 
of  sympathy  and  common  sense.  But  tor 
his  ideas  to  have  influence,  they  must  be  more 
coherently  presented  than  Mr.  Henley,  does.  A 
crusading,  journalistic  style,  loaded  with  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  words,  emphasizes  the  sexual 
problems  of  the  pupils  and  the  unexplained 
wizardry  of  Mr.  Montanari.  .  .  .  Only  for  com¬ 
prehensive  collections.”  S.  H.  Poundstone 
Library  J  91:4677  O  1  ’66  llOw 


HENN,  T.  R.  The  lonely  tower;  studies  in  the 
poetry  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  2d  ed  rev  &  enl  375p 
ll  pi  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
821  Yeats,  William  Butler  65-6945 

In  this  new  edition  of  critical  studies  on 
Yeats’s  poetry,  “one  chapter,  ‘Between  Ex¬ 
tremities,’  is  new:  another,  ‘Painter  and  Poet,’ 
is  greatly  amplified.  Other  additions  include 
some  new  findings  since  the  first  printing.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  new  chapter  (only  seven  pages)  is  not 
a  strong  one,  and  the  new  findings  are  incom¬ 
plete;  the  book  has  not  yet  caught  up  with 
1965.  Its  strength  is  in  minute  particulars;  here 
it  is  very  strong  and  valuable.  Its  weakness 
is  one  of  judgment  and  weighing  of  evidence. 
Henn  is  too  quick  to  find  resemblances  and 
sources,  too  easily  convinced,  and,  surprisingly, 
insufficiently  informed  on  Irish  materials.  The 
new  edition  is  marred  by  many  and  egregious 
misprints;  but  one  of  the  two  editions  should 
be  available  to  all  students  of  Yeats.” 

Choice  3:209  My  ’66  140w 
“This  remains  one  of  the  finest  volume® 
about  the  poet,  particularly  for  its  study  of 
his  use  of  magic  and  myth  and  his  masks 
of  self  and  anti-self,  as  well  as  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history  through  his  book  A  Vision.  .  .  . 
Further,  Mr.  Henn  expertly  examines  Yeats’s 
style  and  traces  the  influence  of  painting  on 
his  poetry.”  H  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  48:39  D  11  ’65  llOw 


HENNESSY,  JOSSLEYN.  Economic  ‘miracles’; 
studies  in  the  resurgence  of  the  French.  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  economies  since  the  Second 
World  War  [by]  Jossleyn  Hennessy.  Vera 
Lutz  [and]  Guiseppi  Scimone;  with  an  introd. 
by  J.  Enoch  Powell;  pub.  for  the  Inst,  of 
economic  affairs.  228p  $6.75  Transatlantic 
330.94  France — Economic  conditions.  Ger¬ 
many — Economic  conditions.  Italy — Econ¬ 
omic  conditions  [65-6257] 

“These  three  country  studies  champion  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  individualism,  and  financial 
stability,  and  question  government  planning  and 
intervention  in  the  economy.  Hennessy  (Ger¬ 
many)  and  Scimone  (Italy)  are  journalists, 
while  Mrs.  Lutz  (France)  is  an  economist.” 
(Choice) 


“Hennessy’ s  article  is  a  tract,  Scimone’s  a 
superficial  survey,  Lutz’  a  critical  analysis.  A 
longer  exposition  of  Lutz’  views  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.S.  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  (French  Planning,  1965).  Because  of 
the  limited  value  of  the  Hennessy  and  Scimone 
articles,  libraries  should  obtain  Lutz’  mono¬ 
graph  instead  of  this  volume.” 

Choice  2:886  F  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 
Encounter  23:80  N  ’64  850w 


HENNING,  EDWARD  B.  Fifty  years  of  mod¬ 
ern  art,  1916-1966.  209p  il  col  il  $12.50  Cleve¬ 
land  mus.  of  art 

709.04  Art— History— 20th  century  66-21228 
This  is  the  book  form  of  the  catalog  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum’s  fiftieth  anniversary  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  Museum’s  Director  Mr.  Sherman 
Lee  states  in  his  Preface  that  the  work  “is  a 
selection  of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  one  print 
which  were  created  during  the  fifty-year  period 
between  1916  and  1966  and  which  we  consider 
to  be  of  outstanding  artistic  merit.  .  .  .  The 
text  and  reproductions  which  follow  are  or¬ 
ganized  chronoogically.  Brief  discussions  aim 
to  relate  the  works  to  important  artistic  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  period  and  also  to  indicate 
their  individual  significance.  .  .  .  The  final  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  lists  the  artists  alphabetically. 
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with  a  brief  biography  of  each,  and  catalogue 
information  on  each  work.”  Appendix:  Lenders 
to  the  exhibition.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


‘  [This]  book  serves  the  needs  p£  the  inter¬ 
ested  museum  goer  who  wants  a  -representative 
selection  of  art  works  from  this  rich  and  varied 
period  with  a  commentary  that  will  capsule 
style,  contents  contribution,  and  historical  loca¬ 
tion  Bor  this  purpose  the  writing  is  to  the 
point,  the  illustrations  adequate  to  good.”  Ber¬ 
nard  Goldman 

J  Aesthetics  25:231  winter  ’66  80w 


‘‘[This  book]  is  noteworthy  for  its  scholarly 
text,  and  for  the  way  the  chronological  plan 
illustrates  the  author’s  ideas.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
ning]  consistently  deepens  our  appreciation  of 
modern  art.  While  this  approach  might  dis¬ 
courage  the  casual  reader,  scholars  and  in¬ 
formed  laymen  should  like  it.  Nearly  all  of 
the  artists  mentioned  in  the  text  .  .  .  are 
represented  by  an  illustration.  Anecdote,  direct 
quotes  from  the  artists,  and  abundant  historical 
data  are  dividends  one  does  not  always  expect 
in  a  catalog.  Well  printed,  ...  it  is  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  book  with  wide  margins  and  hand-tipped-in 
color  plates.  It  is  a  remarkable  record,  pro¬ 
viding  a  specific  point  of  view  for  an  exhibition 
covering  an  exciting  50  years.”  Richard  Beale 
Library  J  91:3927  S  1  ’66  170w 


“[Mr.  Sherman  Lee]  says  in  his  preface  that 
in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  Mr.  Henning  ail 
the  works  shown  fat  the  exhibition]  were  ‘of 
outstanding  artistic  merit’  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  ‘would  be  on  many  lists  of  great  works 
of  modern  art’.  This  is  obviously  a  matter,  of 
personal  judgment,  yet  no  one  surely  can  think 
that  any  works  by  Raoul  Dufy,  George  Grosz 
or  Ad  Reinhardt  deserve  to  be  in  this  class. 
.  .  .  The  selection,  it  is  said,  represents  Mr. 
Henning’s  idea  of  ‘the  good  art’  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  anything  not  included  is  bad  . 
To  be  fair  it  should  be  noted  that  there  were 
indeed  a  great  many  fine  works  on  view.  ..  .  . 
[But]  among  the  omissions — all  the  more  curious 
since  ‘quality’  was  the  deciding  factor— were 
sculpture  by  Matisse,  Manzu, ,  Laurens,  Cdsar 
and  Ubac,  as  well  as  paintings  by  Munch, 
Nolde,  Guttuso,  Loren  Mclver,  Ben  Nicholson 
and  Diego  Rivera.” 

TLS  P1036  N  17  '66  320w 


HENRY,  FRANQOISE.  Irish  art  in  the  early 
Christian  period,  to  800  A.D.  rev  ed  25 6p 
il  120pl  14col  pi  maps  $12.50  Cornell  univ. 


press 

709.415  Art,  Irish 
This  book  was  originally 
Bibliography. 


65-22854 
published  in  1940. 


facts  takes  precedence  over  graceful  writing. 
The  monochrome  illustrations,  the  clear  black 
and  white  diagrams  of  designs,  and  the  color 
plates  are  a  great  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the 
index  is  good.  Large  libraries  may  well  want 
both  the  French  and  English  versions.  Highly 
recommended.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:2820  Je  1  ’66  320w 


HENRY,  WILL.  Custer’s  last  stand:  the  story 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  177p 
$3.95  Chilton  co. 

978.6  Little  Big  Horn,  Battle  of  the,  1876 — ■ 
Juvenile  literature.  Custer,  George  Arm¬ 
strong — Juvenile  literature.  Cheyenne  In¬ 
dians — Juvenile  literature.  Sioux  Indians— 
Juvenile  literature  66-5797 

Beginning  with  Custer’s  destruction  of  Black 
Kettle’s  camp  on  the  Washita  in  1868  the  story 
is,  carried  forward  to  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  in  1876  and  concludes  with  the  death 
of  Crazy  Horse  a  year  later.  The  author  has 
“drawn  from  the  actual  documents  of  the 
times,  and  from  eye-witness  testimonies  of  the 
Indians  who  lived  then,  both  Sioux  and  Che¬ 
yenne.”  (Foreword)  “Grades  six  to  nine.”  Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[This]  is  not  just  a  tale:  it  is  also  an 
evaluation  of  a  character  and  as  such  adds  a 
little  more  to  the  young  reader’s  information. 

.  .  .  The  author  manages  to  convey  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  against  the 
much  maligned  Indian.  The  story  is  clear,  but 
it  would  be  all  the  better  if  it  were  even  half 
as  brief  as  it  is.  There  is  endess  repetition  as 
the  author  attempts  to  show  the  different 
viewpoints.  The  volume  is  valuable  for  young 
readers  and  would  be  boring  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  story,  no  matter  how  often  told,  still 
holds  interest.” 

Best  Sell  26:250  O  1  ’66  160w 
“The  tragic  episode,  with  the  controversial 
Custer  in  the  principal  role  and  the  final  events 
open  only  to  conjecture,  has  both  romance  and 
color.  This  story  of  the  final  stages  in  the 
death  struggle  between  the  white  man  and 
the  Indian  has  been  carefully  documented  and 
honestly  and  sympathetically  related  by  the 
author.  Details  check  with  Mari  Sandoz’  accu¬ 
rate  and  well-received  adult  title,  The  Battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn  [BED  1966].  The  author 
successfully  develops  a  sense  of  impending 
tragedy  and  disaster.  The  shifting  point  of  view 
from  the  ‘pony  soldiers’  to  the  Indians  is 
handled  with  clarity  and  understanding.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries.”  A.  B.  Martin 

Library  J  91:5760  N  15  '66  120w 


“Francoise  Henry’s  book  is  announced  as 
the  first  of  three  covering  the  centuries  from 
the  5th  to  the  12th,  It  is  a  splendid  start. 
Alan  Pryce-Jonas 

Book  Week  p2  D  12  65  IlOw 

“A  vigorous  exposition  .  .  .  which  exhibits 
the  thoroughness  of  a  scholar  who  has  spent 
25  years  reexamining  and  reevaluating  her 
work  .  .  .  The  reader’s  interest  will  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  first  flowering  of  medieval  art 
and  he  will  be  intrigued  with  the  mystery ,  oi 
its  history  and  design.  The  greater  penetration 
into  the  period  is  summed  up  by  the  author  s 
question,— ‘How  far  [will]  the  study  of  this 
art  which  is  constantly  “non-representational 
be  rich  in  teachings  for  the  modern  artist 
obsessed  by  similiar  problems?’  The  work  is 
highly  specialized  but  will  be  rewarding  for 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  alike.  An 
excellent  general  index;  lists  of  colored  and 
monochrome  plates:  numerous  illustrations  and 
maps.  The  typography  and  color  plates  are 
outstandingly  good.” 

Choice  2:765  Ja  66  140w 

Christian  Century  82:1355  N  3  ’65  lOw 

“If  there  were  nothing  in  this  book  beside  the 
magnificent  illustrations,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  price.  ...  In  1963,  three  volumes  by  this 
author  appeared  in  French  under  the  title  L  Art 
Irlandais,  in  the  series  ‘La  Nmt  des  Temps. 
This  English  version  corresponds  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  French,  though  there  are  some 
differences  in  the  placement  of  illustrations,  and 
the  English  version  has  much  more  specific  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  sources.  The  text  is  packed  with 
information,  giving  history  and  development 
and  relating  the  Celtic  designs  to  other  types. 

.  .  .  There  are  times  when  the  reader  may  be 
left  behind  because  he  does  not  know  the 
geography  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  author,  and 
because  the  language  Is  sometimes  curiously 
lifeless.  This  may  be  because  presentation  of 


HENTOFF,  NAT.  Call  the  keeper;  a  novel. 

116p  $3.95  Viking 

66-20337 

This  novel  “features  four  principal  charac¬ 
ters — two  white  and  two  black — who  in  brief, 
first-person  chapters  take  turns  talking  about 
themselves  and  the  events  that  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  affect  them  all.  .  .  .  [They  are]  Billy 
and  Dianne,  Negro  brother  and  sister,  [whol 
share  a  place  in  [Greenwich]  Village  as  well 
as  a  survival  mechanism  of  minimal  involve¬ 
ment  with  others:  .  .  .  Randal,  a  white  ex¬ 
junkie  jazzman,  accepted  by  Negroes  because 
he  doesn’t  try  to  play  like  them  or  sleep  with 
one  of  their  sisters:  [and]  .  .  .  Thomas  [a 
Jewish  radio  station  broadcaster],  who  is 
sleeping  with  Dianne.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
“The  plot  surrounds  the  murder  of  a  bestial 
Negro  policeman,  the  motivation  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  and  the  unravelling  of  the  crime.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  26:170  Ag  1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  14  ’66  650w 
“Nat  Hentoff  has  managed  to  write  a  cool, 
objective  novel  on  a  theme — Negroes  and 
whites— whose  chief  tendency  is  to  be  hot  and 
subjective.  .  .  .  Understatement  borders  on 
monotone,  deteriorating  at  times  into  a  sort 
of  tired,  mumbled  late-at-night  profanity.  .  .  . 
[Yet]  though  [the  author]  keeps  the  material 
at  arm’s  length,  ‘Call  the  Keeper’  is  first¬ 
hand  experience,  make  no  mistake.  .  .  .  This, 
he  seems  to  be  saying,  is  as  near  as  we  can 
come.  The  real  thing  is  too  intense.  For  now, 
we  have  to  cool  it.  Nothing  better  will  happen 
until  we  do.  And  so  he  sets  up  pathologies  in 
perfectly  matched  pairs — of  black  and  white, 
violence  and  lethargy — lives  thwarting  other 
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HENTOFF,  NAT— Continued 
lives  without  fulfilling  their  own.  This  is  by 
no  means  all  that  can  and  should  be  said  one 
day.  But  it  may  be  the  suitable  antirhetorical 
thing  to  say  now.”  M.  M.  .  _  A  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  4 
’66  340w 

Reviewed  by  Jean  Holzhauer 

Commonweal  85:24  O  7  66  310w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Byam  „„„ 

Library  J  91:3469  J1  66  130w 
“  ‘Call  the  Keeper’  is  a  short,  crisp  night¬ 
mare,  as  cool  as  a  call  girl  and  larded  with 
the  gallows  humor  of  victims  who  are  dying 
a  repressed,  civilized  death  rather  than  a  fiery 
one.  It  is  about  violence  and  hatred,  but  is 
not  a  violent  book.  It  is  a  white  man’s  novel 
about  the  tragedy  of  being  an  American  Negro, 
and  the  dilemmas  facing  sympathetic  whites. 
Though  less  searing  than  ‘Another  Country’ 
[by  James  Baldwin,  BRD  1962],  it  is  a  more 
successful  piece  of  fiction.  .  .  .  [Its]  people 
are  symbols  but  the  symbols  remain  alive.  If 
there  is  a  faintly  slick  resolution  to  the  plot, 
it  is  offset  by  the  pleasure  one  receives  from 
being  in  the  hands  of  such  an  obvious  pro¬ 
fessional.”  Eleanor  Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  17  ’66  750w 
New  Yorker  42:229  S  17  '66  60w 


“The  characters  are  disembodied  spokesmen 
for  attitudes  and  points  of  view.  Standing  up 
or  lying  down,  they  never  come  alive.  Spokes¬ 
men  are  one  thing;  zombies  another.  Mark 
Horowitz,  a  liberal  white  detective  [isl  like 
none  other  in  this  or  any  world.  .  .  .  [Randal] 
comes  closest  to  being  an  attractive  character 
in  the  midst  of  a  barrel  of  freaks.  .  .  .  In¬ 
volved  [too]  is  a  sadistic  and  corrupt  Negro 
detective,  who  is  happily  murdered  early  on. 
The  white  detective’s  listless  quest  for  the 
murderer  is  the  frail  device  on  which  Hentoff 
attempts  to  hang  his  plot.  But  his  heart  isn’t 
in  it.  His  heart  is  in  the  talk  itself.  .  .  .  And 
in  conveying  the  precise  ferocity  of  the  Negro’s 
loathing  of  whitey,  along  with  some  intimate 
glimpses  into  the  politics  of  desperation.  .  .  . 
Here  Hentoff  speaks  with  an  unmistakable 
authenticity  that  teases  the  reader  into  imag¬ 
ining  what  he  might  have  achieved.” 

Newsweek  68:89B  S  5  ’66  480w 


everything  else  seem  to  be  props  in  the  cult 
of  Shapiro’s  personality.  .  .  .  One  becomes 
aware  that  the  concentration  on  Shapiro  creates 
an  unnatural  tilt  separating  him  from  his  in¬ 
tricate  milieu.  ...  Nat  Hentoff  not  only  knows 
which  questions  to  ask,  he  sees  the  right 
things.  .  .  .  And  beyond  compassion,  it  is 

Shapiro’s  prescription  for  change  which  Hentoff 
finds  relevant.”  M.  R.  Berube 

Nation  203:520  N  14  ’66  800w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  6  ’66  llOw 

HEPPLE,  ALEX.  South  Africa;  a  political  and 
economic  history.  282p  maps  $7.50  Praeger 
968  Africa,  South — History.  Africa,  South — 
Economic  conditions.  Africa,  South — Race 
question  ‘  66-12982 

“The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  set  out  a  simple 
account  of  the  historical  background  of  South 
African  society,  as  a  guide  to  current  events 
in  that  country.  To  many  outsiders  the  prob¬ 
lems  seem  to  be  extremely  complex  and  are 
thought  to  be  entirely  racial.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  real  issue  is,  in  fact,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  one  and  that  most  of  the  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  practised  in  South  Africa  has  to  do 
with  the  exploitation  of  non-white  labour.” 
(Pref)  Economic  and  social  statistics  are  ap¬ 
pended.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“So  much  has  been  written  about  South 
Africa  in  recent  years  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  anything  new  and  worthwhile  about 
the  country.  But  Mr  Piepple,  who  led  the  South 
African  Labour  party  for  five  years  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  ten,  has  got  as  close  to  doing 
so  as  anyone  is  likely  to.  The  book  is  valuable 
and  refreshing  for  seeing  the  real  issue  as 
economic,  not  racial.” 

Economist  220:823  Ag  27  ’66  500w 
"For  the  price  this  seems  to  be  a  small  book, 
yet  it  is  full  of  basic  information  which  will  be 
of  great  value  in  all  areas  where  basic  histori¬ 
cal  and  economic  knowledge  of  South  Africa  is 
called  for.”  H.  L.  Roth 

Library  J  91:4107  S  15  ’66  llOw 


H6RAUCOURT,  WILL,  5t.  auth.  The  new 

Wildhagen  German  dictionary.  See  Wild- 
hagen,  K. 


HENTOFF,  NAT.  Our  children  are  dying;  in- 
trod.  by  John  Holt.  141p  $4.50  Viking 
372.1  New  York  (City) — Public  schools. 
Shapiro,  Elliott.  Harlem,  New  York  (City) 
— Social  conditions  66-23825 

A  record  of  conversations  with  the  principal 
and  some  of  the  staff  of  P.S.  119  in  Harlem 
concerning  conditions  and  attitudes  prevalent 
among  pupils  and  people  in  the  area  served 
by  the  school.  This  first  appeared  in  somewhat 
different  and  briefer  form,  in  The  New  Yorker, 
entitled  The  Principal. 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Mahoney 

America  115:608  N  12  ’66  300w 

“[This  book]  is  a  direct,  unsentimental,  and 
moving  account  of  the  depth  of  one  man’s,  and 
one  group  of  teachers’,  commitment  to  their 
[pupilsl.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does  not,  in  the 
end,  offer  much  hope,  but  it  is  important  to 
record  the  work  of  those  who  act  as  if  there 
were  hope.  This  is  what  Nat  Hentoff  has  done, 
and  for  anyone  who  cares  about  our  cities,  our 
schools,  and  our  children,  this  book  is  terribly 
relevant.”  Jay  Neugeboren 

Book  Week  p2  O  23  ’66  1950w 
Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:143  N  ’66  UOw 

“Principal  Shapiro,  a  trained  psychologist, 
has  his  staff  offer  their  frequently  troubled 
pupils  emotional  and  practical  support,  as  well 
as  ordinary  instruction.  Mr.  Shapiro’s  capacity 
to  inspire  devotion  in  his  teachers  and  students 
is  highly  evident  from  this  record.  ...  A 
splendid  job  of  reporting  which  most  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  large  urban  areas 
will  want  to  read.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:4684  O  1  ’66  180w 

‘‘A  fresh  and  valuable  treatment.  .  .  .  Let  it 
be  said  immediately  .  .  .  that  Hentoff  does  not 
shrink  from  challenging  the  assumption:  is 
compassion  enough?  .  .  .  [He]  intended  this  re¬ 
vised  version  as  a  microcosm  of  the  educational 
macrocosm  in  Northern  ghettos  .  .  .  [but]  the 
figure  of  Shapiro  looms  so  large — even  when  he 
is  not  on  stage — that  nearly  everyone  and 


HERBERT,  FRED  W.  Careers  in  natural  re¬ 
source  conservation.  llOp  il  $3.75  Walck,  H.Z. 
333.7  Natural  resources- — U.S. — Juvenile 

literature.  Vocational  guidance — Juvenile 

literature  65-23258 

The  “author  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
field  of  renewable  natural  resources:  the  prob¬ 
lems,  types  of  jobs  available,  and  qualifications 
necessary  to  find  work  as  a  soil  scientist,  agron¬ 
omist,  conservation  engineer,  etc.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  make  the  text  clear  by  showing, 
for  example,  a  quail  shelter,  a  contour-plowed 
field,  and  specific  types  of  conservationists  at 
work  with  their  equipment.  .  .  .  Grades  seven 
to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:1072  F  15  ’66  80w 
“Qualifications  for  such  work  are  outlined, 
and  government  salary  scales  are  listed.  Sev¬ 
eral  important  career  fields  are  not  mentioned 
—for  example,  urban  forestry,  water  resource 
conservation,  airshed  pollution  control.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  should  be  of  extreme  value  to 
a  high  school  senior  or  college  undergraduate 
who  believes  he  wants  a  future  in  conserva¬ 
tion.”  Jack  McCormick 

Natur  Hist  75:62  N  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


HERBST,  JURGEN.  The  German  historical 

school  in  American  scholarship;  a  study  in 
the  transfer  of  culture.  262p  $5.75  Cornell 
univ.  press 

378.73  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  Stud¬ 
ents,  Foreign.  Learning  and  scholarship 

64-8259 

The  author's  “purpose  is  to  explore  ‘the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  German  historical  school  of 
social  science  in  the  United  States  between  the 
founding  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1876  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in 
1914.’  ”  (J  Higher  Ed)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Iggers 

Am  Hist  R  71:708  Ja  ’66  550w 
Am  Lit  37:362  N  ’65  50w 
“[Herbst]  considers  history,  philosophy,  sci¬ 
ence,  the  social  sciences,  and  religion.  In  each 
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case  he  balances  movements  and  developments 
(presented  in  depth)  in  Germany  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States.  Historians 
will  find  of  especial  interest  Herbst’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  and  his 
account  of  the  historical  philosophies  of  Carl 
L.  Becker  and  Charles  A.  Beard  when  seen 
against  a  German  background.  This  book  is  a 
first  class  piece  of  scholarship.”  R.  H.  Gabriel 
J  Am  Hist  52:608  D  ’65  80w 
“There  is  much  to  praise  in  [Mr.  Herbst’s] 
work.  He  sketches  skillfully  the  reasons  why 
the  German  historical  school  .  .  .  appealed  to 
young  American  scholars  of  the  1870's;  he  is 
far  more  knowledgeable  than  most  writers  on 
this  subject  about  the  trends  within  German 
scholarship  at  this  time.  But  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  not  successful  in  terms  of  his  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  .  He  picked  out  five  men  who  ‘appeared 
most  nearly  to  represent  their  separate  disci¬ 
plines.’  .  .  .  The  first  question  that  arises  is 
how  ‘representative’  .  .  .  were  these  five  in¬ 
dividuals?  ...  A  second  drawback  of  Mr. 
Herbst’s  approach  is  his  failure  to  study  the 
historical  school  in  the  context  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  climate  of  the  times.”  John  Braeman 
J  Higher  Ed  37:101  F  ’66  550w 


cized  words  or  phrases  to  introduce  paragraphs 
adds  to  the  clarity  of  presentation.  Chapter 
two,  ‘The  Major  Craftsmen,’  assumes  a  fairly 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  film  terminology 
and  should  have  appeared  later  in  the  book. 
However  [other  chapters]  .  .  .  explain  basic 
terminology  and  techniques.  The  use  of  many 
examples  greatly  enhances  the  effectiveness 
of  the  book,  but  it  does  lack  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions.  If  educational  film  makers  would  follow 
the  suggestions  of  Herman,  we  would  find 
more  education  in  film  instead  of  merely  more 
films  in  education.” 

Choice  3:672  O  ’66  130w 


“A  deliberately  informal  handbook,  .  .  .  this 
is  intended  for  ‘film-making  students  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  as  well  as  the  users  of  educational 
films.’  Covering  in  basic  terms  many  phases 
of  the  cinematic  art  (except  for  evaluation, 
slated  for  a  later  work),  the  emphasis  here  is 
on  practical  rather  than  vague  and  ‘arty’ 
counsel  concerning  the  film  that  teaches.  Mr. 
Herman’s  constant  use  of  brief,  topically  headed 
paragraphs  tends  toward  a  textbook  atmosphere, 
although  the  work  was  aimed  for  wider  distrib¬ 
ution.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  90:2255  My  15  ’65  70w 


HERIVEL,  JOHN.  The  background  to  Newton’s 
Principia:  a  study  of  Newton’s  dynamical  re¬ 
searches  in  the  years,  1664-84.  337p  pi  $11.20 
Oxford 

531  Newton,  Sir  Isaac  66-1463 

The  author  has  made  a  “study  of  the  growth 
of  Newton’s  dynamical  thought  in  the  years 
.  .  .  from  his  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity 
until  the  writing  of  the  tract  De  Motu  and  the 
drafting  of  the  Principia.  .  .  .  The  book  consists 
of  dynamical  manuscripts  written  by  Newton 
in  this  period  and  now  in  the  Portsmouth  col¬ 
lection  [introduced  by  an  explanatory  essay].” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:808  N  ’66  200w 
“A  good  decade  of  research  on  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  manuscripts  by  various  scholars  has 
made  it  possible  for  Herivel  to  publish  ...  all 
of  the  sources  that  bear  on  the  development  of 
Newton’s  dynamics  until  the  composition  of  the 
Principia.  .  .  .  And  no  one  concerned  with 
Newton  can  fail  to  appreciate  Herivel’ s  analyses 
of  the  technically  more  difficult  papers.  .  .  . 
[When  Herivel]  undertakes  to  explore  in  a 
connected  essay  the  very  topic  promised  in  the 
title,  the  quality  of  the  volume  declines  mar¬ 
kedly.  Indeed  I  can  only  say  that  Herivel’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  dynamics  in  the  17th  century  lacks 
historical  perspective.”  R.  S.  Westfall 
Science  152:915  My  13  ’66  900w 
“This  collection  of  sources  is  prefaced  by  six 
chapters  in  which  Professor  Herivel  not  only 
studies  the  order  of  composition  and  dating  of 
these  manuscripts  but  also  brilliantly  sketches 
the  development  of  Newton’s  dynamical 
thought,  considers  the  influence  of  Galileo  and 
Descartes  on  his  dynamics  .  .  .  analyses  New¬ 
ton’s  concept  of  conatus  (or  endeavour),  notes 
his  tests  of  the  law  of  gravitation  against  the 
moon’s  motion  .  .  .  and  examines  his  researches 
into  the  general  motion  of  extended  bodies. 
...  It  is  his  achievement  to  have  shown  how 
that  superb  work  [The  Principia]  took  shape  in 
Newton’s  mind.” 

TLS  p247  Mr  24  ’66  460w 


HERMAN,  LEWIS.  Educational  films:  writing, 
directing,  and  producing  for  classroom,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  industry.  338p  $5.95  Crown 
791.43  Moving  pictures  in  education 

65-15843 

The  writer  explains  the  "technical  aspects 
of  film  making  [and  analyzes]  .  .  .  the  separate 
responsibilities  of  the  writer,  director,  producer, 
and  editor  ...  as  well  as  the  cooperation  that 
is  so  essential  to  the  making  of  a  unified  [film]. 
.  .  .  [The  book]  covers  types  of  film  organiza¬ 
tion  and  development;  expository,  narrative,  and 
dramatized  treatments;  .  .  .  [and  considers  films 
produced  for]  propaganda,  counterpropaganda, 
persuasion,  character  development,  interpersonal 
relationships,  religious  guidance,  career  guid¬ 
ance,  ‘how-to’  skill  and  drill,  social  studies, 
industrial,  medical,  and  other  [purposes].” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Written  by  a  man  fully  qualified  as  an  author 
and  educational  film  producer.  Educational 
Films  fills  a  great  need.  ...  It  is  very  read¬ 
able;  e.g.  he  has  kept  educational  and  film 
jargon  to  a  minimum.  Constant  use  of  itali- 


HERMAND,  PIERRE.  The  priest:  celibate  or 
married.  144p  $3.75  Plelicon  press 
253  Celibacy  65-28350 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  “diocesan  priests 
of  the  Latin  rite  should  have  their  choice  of 
being  celibate  or  married.  .  .  .  Reviewing  the 
traditional  reasons  the  Church  officially  gives 
for  a  celibate  priesthood,  he  finds  them  inade¬ 
quate  for  today’s  needs  .  .  .  [and  considers] 
that  a  majority  of  priests  do  not  live  in  an 
environment  favorable  to  the  single  life.” 
(America)  Bibliographical  references.  Origi¬ 
nally  published  as  Condition  du  prdtre,  mariage 
ou  cdlibat? 


“The  author  was  a  Dominican  Priest  who  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  nihil  ohstat  for  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  clerical  celibacy.  After  searching 
his  soul,  he  asked  to  be  laicized  in  order  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  ideas.  .  .  .  Hermand  makes  a  sober, 
straightforward  presentation  of  his  data  and 
is  fair  in  presenting  arguments  pro  and  con. 
One  could,  however,  take  most  of  his  arguments 
and  make  a  case  for  traditional  celibacy.  .  .  . 
While  giving  full  weight  to  human  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  priesthood,  he  omits  the  dimension 
of  friendship  with  Christ.  Here  is  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  thousands  of  priests  whom 
Christ  has  molded  to  a  life  of  total  dedication.” 
R.  J.  Willmes 

America  114:524  Ap  9  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Deasy 

Commonweal  84:204  My  6  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  Magdalen  Goffin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:4  J1  7  ’66  550w 


HERNANDEZ,  AMADO  V.  Rice  grains;  se¬ 
lected  poems;  sel.  and  tr.  by  E.  San  Juan 
Jr;  ed.  by  Nan  Braymer.  64p  $2.50  Int.  pubs. 

899  66-18280 

The  author,  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Labor  Organization  in  the  Philippines,  “was 
arrested  Tin  1951]  spending  years  in  prison 
and  in  litigation  before  his  final  acquittal  in 
1964.  Most  of  the  work  in  this  book  dates  from 
his  years  in  prison.  ...  As  a  body  [these 
poems]  exemplify  the  struggle  of  man  for 
personal  and  national  liberation.”  (Library  J) 
Some  of  these  translated  poems  have  appeared 
before  in  various  periodicals. 


“These  poems  of  social  protest  run  to  simple 
emotion  and  flat  statement.  The  few  images 
are  not  arresting;  .  .  .  the  irony  not  incisive. 

.  .  .  Whatever  lyrical  qualities  or  freshness  of 
diction  characterize  the  original  Tagalog,  little 
of  these  comes  through  in  the  English  transla¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Hernandez  is  the  author  of  several 
books  in  Tagalog,  including  another  collection 
of  poems.” 

Choice  3:527  S  ’66  130w 

“Amado  Hernandez  is  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  literary  figures  in  the  Philippines 
today.  This  slender  volume  represents  the  first 
appearance  of  his  work  in  English.  Its  sig¬ 
nificance  lies  not  only  in  the  vitality  of  his 
work,  but  also  in  the  experiences  he  drama¬ 
tizes,  mainly  resistance  to  oppression.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  the  layman  who  is  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  to  poetry  and  for  TA  collections 
where  such  a  work  is  needed.”  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:3218  Je  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
“[In  these  poems]  the  chief  burdens  are  the 
people's  hunger,  the  heroism  of  workers  and 
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HERNANDEZ,  A.  V. — Continued 
tradesmen,  the  right  to  strike,  class  warfare, 
social  injustice,  and  his  own  imprisonment. 
Unfortunately,  the  poetry  is  not  as  lotty  in 
execution  as  the  proletarian  ideals  it  espouses. 
R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:30  My  21  '66  lOOw 


HERO,  ALFRED  O.  The  southerner  and  world 
affairs,  by  Alfred  O.  Hero,  Jr.  676p  $12  La. 
state  univ.  press 

301.16  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  World  poli¬ 
tics — 1945-  .  Public  opinion.  Southern 

States — Social  conditions  65-12835 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  F.  H.  Hartmann 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:138  Mr  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Prothro 

Am  Soc  R  31:430  Je  '66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Seabury 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:458  S  '66  900w 


HERR,  RICHARD,  ed.  Ideas  in  history:  essays 
presented  to  Louis  Gottschalk  by  his  former 
students:  ed.  by  Richard  Herr  and  Harold 
T.  Parker.  380p  $10  Duke  univ.  press 
901.9  History,  Modern.  Gottschalk,  Louis 
Reichenthal  65-14548 

“This  volume  of  essays  honors  Louis  Gotts¬ 
chalk,  Gustavus  and  Ann  Swift  Distinguished 
Service  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  [and!  past  national  president  (1953) 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  .  .  . 
Fourteen  essays  by  [his  former  students]  each 
examine  .  .  .  the  impact  of  ideas  on  events  and 
the  interaction  of  ideology  and  material  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  historical  process.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Louis 
Gottschalk.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Parker  opens  this  collection  with  a  valuable 
account  of  Gottschalk’s  career.  ...  Of  particu¬ 
lar  merit  are  the  essays  of  R.  R.  Palmer,  ‘The 
Great  Inversion:  America  and  Europe  in  the 
Eighteenth- Century  Revolution’:  K.  J.  Wein- 
traub,  ‘Toward  the  History  of  the  Common 
Man:  Voltaire  and  Condorcet’;  G.  Himmelfarb, 
'The  Haunted  House  of  Jeremy  Bentham’ :  and 
G.  G.  Iggers.  ‘The  Dissolution  of  German  His- 
torism.’  Herr  has  contributed  a  brilliant  con¬ 
cluding  essay,  analyzing  the  approaches  and 
solutions  to  the  history  of  ideas  represented  by 
the  essays.” 

Choice  3:440  J1  ’66  140w 
J  Am  Hist  52:677  D  '65  llOw 


HERRIOTT,  ROBERT  E.,  jt.  auth  Staff  leader¬ 
ship  in  public  schools:  a  sociological  inquiry. 
S'ee  Gross.  N. 


HERSEY,  JOHN.  Too  far  to  walk.  246p  $4.95 
Knopf 

66-13500 

The  author  probes  “into  the  aimlessness, 
boredom,  and  rebellion  of  a  group  of  under¬ 
graduates  in  a  New  England  college.  .  .  .  He 
identifies  their  search  for  ‘breakthrough’ — 
intense  sensory  experience  of  every  kind — with 
the  Faustian  pursuit  of  illusion.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  John  Fist,  a  sophomore  at  Sheldon,  cuts 
classes  and  makes  a  contract  with  his  Me¬ 
phistophelean  classmate  Chum  Breed,  who  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  adventures  in  love,  war  and 
LSD. 


Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Reilly 

America  114:358  Mr  12  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:142  Ap  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  25:461  Mr  15  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Nelson  Aldrich 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  13  ’66  2600w 
Choice  3:409  J1  ’66  150w 
“The  book  is  a  sermon  masquerading  as  a 
novel,  and  while  the  novel  is  paper-thin, 
jammed  with  arcane  devices  and  skeleton  car¬ 
icatures,  the  sermon  is  deeply  felt  and  per¬ 
suasive.  Not  every  parent,  nor  every  under¬ 
graduate  activist,  will  agree  that  the  worth 
of  the  college  years  lies  in  the  classroom,  the 
library,  and  in  the  willingness  to  let  life  present 
itself  in  some  natural  sequence  of  experiences. 
But  the  argument  for  existential  self-indul¬ 
gence,  as  constructed  by  Hersey,  is  unarguably 


short  of  satisfactions  or  intrinsic  merit.  Wheth¬ 
er  these  shortcomings  are  a  failure  of  sub¬ 
stance,  or  a  failure  of  Mr.  Hersey’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  is  the  question  that  arises,  necessarily, 
out  of  the  arbitrary  scheme  of  this  book. 
C.  M.  Curtis  „  ,,  ... 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8  Mr  17  66 
700w 

Critic  24:73  Je  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

Harper  232:120  Ap  ’66  300w 
“This  short  novel  displays  an  amazing  per¬ 
ceptiveness  of  and  profound  appreciation  for 
the  mind  arid  soul  of  a  contemporary  college 
student.  ...  I  believe  [Hersey]  is  asking  the 
same  question  most  college  students  today 
pose:  is  life  futile  and  full  of  nothingness?  I 
wish  Hersey  had  developed  with  more  care 
the  character  of  Breed,  the  Mephistopheles  of 
the  piece.  Though  there  is  some  good  writing 
in  this  novel,  generally  it  is  too  journalistically 
stark  for  the  deeply  emotional  problems  born 
throughout.  But  forget  my  reservations  and 
read  this  book  anyway.  It  especially  belongs 
in  college  and  university  libraries.”  R.  F.  Cay- 
ton 

Library  J  91:1245  Mr  1  ’66  210w 
Library  J  91:2234  Ap  15  ’66  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:424  My  3  ’66  1000W 
“In  the  face  of  decadence  Hersey  is  asserting 
the  sterner  virtues  of  humanism.  So  his  writ¬ 
ing,  the  elementary  form  of  persuasion,  ought 
to  have  discipline’  and  verisimilitude,  even 
within  the  rhetorical  context  of  parable.  In¬ 
stead,  the  writing  is  careless.  .  .  .  Also,  Her¬ 
sey’s  ear  [for  college  speech]  is  unreliable. 
.  .  .  Undergraduates  who  read  this  stuff  will 
feel  misrepresented,  and,  if  they  finish  the 
book,  patronized,  for  Hersey  disposes  of  their 
problems  with  unseemly  ease.  ...  [If  this 
book]  will  find  an  appreciative  audience.  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  will  not  be  on  campus,  but  back  home 
with  Mom  and  Dad,  who  .  .  .  will  be  reassured 
that  fooling  around  with  the  Devil  is  not  a 
truly  deadly  business.”  Edward  Grossman 

New  Repub  154:21  Mr  26  ’66  1000W 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  72:444  S  23  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  13  ’66  850w 
Newsweek  67:104  Mr  14  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  Mr  19  ’66  1050w 

Time  87:92  Mr  25  ’66  800w 

TLS  p893  S  29  ’66  160w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxxviii  summer  ’66  180w 


HERTZBERG,  HANS  WILHELM.  I  &  H 

Samuel:  a  commentary  [tr.  by  J.  S.  Bowden 
from  the  German  2d  rev.  edition],  416p  $7.50 
Westminster  press 

222  Bible.  O.T.  Samuel — Commentaries 

65-10074 

The  author’s  “treatment  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  is  concerned  to  examine  and  expound 
the  material  not  only  with  regard  to  its  in¬ 
dividual  details,  but  also  with  regard  to  its 
place  within  the  whole  book,  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  with  regard  to  its  place  within  Holy 
Scripture.”  (Preface  to  first  German  edition) 
Translated  from  Die  Samuelbiicher.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


[This  commentary]  well  illustrates  the 
kinds  of  changes  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
historical  books  that  result  from  the  use  of 
tradition  history.  .  .  .  Hertzberg  is  attentive 
to  the  regional  and  cultic  settings  reflected  in 
the  individual  episodes,  settings  in  which  the 
narrative  units  had  their  significance  and 
were  preserved  before  they  became  part  of 
any  documents  at  all.  .  .  .  [He]  follows  exten¬ 
sively  studies  by  L.  Rost  and  Martin  Noth, 
but  it  is  evident  that-  he  has  made  both  the 
method  and  the  results  his  own  and  has  in¬ 
dependent  judgments  of  a  number  of  subordi¬ 
nate  issues.  .  .  .  The  books  of  Samuel  present 
very  thorny  problems  in  text  history.  The  scale 
of  this  commentary  does  not  allow  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  them,  but  Hertzberg  has  usually  given 
sufficient  indication  of  the  basis  for  his  judg¬ 
ments.”  J.  A.  Wilcoxen 

J  Religion  46:70  Ja  ’66  700w 
“Many  [of  the]  original  suggestions  .  .  .  made 
m  the  volume  .  .  .  are  stimulating,  if  not  all 
will  be  immediately  accepted.  But  by  its  con¬ 
centration  on  the  religious  message  .  .  .  and  its 
effort  to  get  into  the  mind  of  the  compiler  it 
will  serve  readers  of  all  levels.  .  .  .  Like  other 
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commentators  [Hertzberg]  is  interested  in  the 
literary  analysis  of  the  Biblical  work,  but  un¬ 
like  many  of  his  predecessors  he  is  not  content 
simply  to  ask  what  sources  the  compiler  used, 
but  why  he  drew  his  material  from  them  and 
for  what  purpose  he  intended  to  use  it.  .  .  .  It 
is  this  effort  to  penetrate  the.  -thought  and 
purpose  of  the  writer  which  gives  the  special 
quality  to  this  commentary.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  scholarship  is  above  reproach.  For  his  trans¬ 
lation  Professor  Hertzberg  makes  use  of  all 
the  material  available,  including  fragments 
found  in  the  Qumran  caves.” 

TLS  p239  Mr  25  ’65  650w 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:930  Je  24  ’66  180w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ap  17  ’66  250w 
“[This  is  a]  slender  but  highly  informative 
volume.  .  .  .  [The  notes]  throw  a  revealing 
light  on  the  scholarly  research  that  paved  the 
way.  for  such  an  eloquent  exposition  of  a 
tragic  story.  .  .  .  There  is  a  striking  time¬ 
liness  about  this  book.  .  .  .  For  it  sets  forth  in 
considerable  detail  the  persistent  maneuvers 
by  which  the  Communists  succeed  in  trans¬ 
forming  what  was  presumed  to  have  been  a 
free  and  independent  government  into  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  their  own.”  Frank  Altschul 
Sat  R  49:42  Ap  2  ’66  750w 


HERTZLER,  JOYCE  O.  A  sociology  of  lan¬ 
guage.  559p  $8.95  Random  house 
400  Language  and  languages  65-17444 

The  author  considers  language  as  a  “social 
institution,  a  unifying  social  force,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  social  control,  an  index  of  social 
stratification,  a  molder  of  world  views,  and  a 
preserver  of  social  differences.  .  .  .  Special 
topics  ran  from  bilingualism  to  mass  commu¬ 
nication.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


In  compiling  and  analyzing  an  impressive 
array  of  data  from  a  broad  spectrum  of 
sources.  Prof.  Hertzler  has  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  all  those  interested  in  the  new  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  area  of  sociolinguistics.  By 
drawing  extensively  on  the  literature  of  psy¬ 
chology,  anthropology,  philosophy,  and  linguis¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  that  of  sociology,  he  has  taken 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  definition  of  a 
sociology  of  language.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  production,  extensively  footnoted  and  ref¬ 
erenced  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  At 
times,  however,  one  wishes  for  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  evidence.  .  .  .  Prof.  Hertzler  openly 
espouses  an  extreme  Whorfian  (deterministic) 
position,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  recurrent 
attempts  to  validate  it  have  been  notably 
unsuccessful.”  Frank  Koen 

Am  Soc  R  31:734  O  ’66  1600w 
“The  book  has  no  main  thesis,  except  that 
language  influences  society  and  vice  versa.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  sociological  framework,  it  has 
much  in  common  with  general  introductions  to 
language  like  Pei’s  The  Story  of  Language 
[BRD  1965]  and  with  the  nontechnical  parts 
of  linguistic  textbooks  by  Bloomfield,  Plockett, 
Gleason,  etc.  It  will,  therefore,  be  familiar 
to  students  of  language,  but  should  be  a  help 
to  sociologists  and  to  the  unspecialized  in¬ 
quirer.  Helpful  notes  and  bibliography." 

Choice  3:515  S  ’66  140w 


HERZ,  MARTIN  F.  Beginnings  of  the  cold  war. 
214p  $4.95  Ind.  univ.  press 
327  World  politics— 1945-  66-10093 

“The  bulk  of  [this]  narrative,  while  inciden¬ 
tally  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  Yalta  agreement  as  we  understood 
them  were  violated  in  the  case  of  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  is  principally  devoted  to  a 
resume  of  the  way  in  which  the  frontiers  of 
postwar  Poland  were  determined  .  .  .  [and  how 
in  spite  of]  protests  by  the  British  and  our¬ 
selves  .  .  .  there  was  imposed  on  predominantly 
Catholic  Poland  a  Communist  government  an¬ 
swerable  to  Moscow.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“Although  suitable  for  undergraduate  read¬ 
ing,  the  material  in  this  work  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  better  balanced,  more  comprehensive 
scholarly  studies.  Despite  extensive  footnotes 
and  an  annotated  bibliography,  the  author  has 
accepted  many  of  his  sources  uncritically.  He 
disavows  any  ideological  dimension  to  his 
‘analytical  compilation,’  suggesting  either  there 
was  no  ideological  dimension  to  the  events  re¬ 
viewed  or  a  serious  shortcoming  in  his  anal- 

Choice  3:558  S  ’66  150w 
J  Am  Hist  53:423  S  ’66  160w 


“This  [is  a]  modest  attempt  ...  to  make  us 
feel  how  global  politics  were  felt  to  be,  not 
just  what  they  were.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Herz 
lacks  the  gift  that  some  literary  historians 
have  for  narrative,  for  significant  detail,  and 
for  the  revealing  anecdotes.  Meanwhile,  his 
work  can  be  used  profitably  in  all  academic 
and  school  libraries.  While  the  _  text  is  short, 
lucid  and  simple  enough  for  high  school  re¬ 
searchers.  its  extensive  bibliography  and  notes 
will  satisfy  the  most  meticulous  scholar.” 

”  Library  J  91:1433  Mr  15  '66  130w 


HESCHEL,  ABRAHAM  JOSHUA.  The  in¬ 
security  of  freedom:  essays  on  human  ex¬ 
istence.  306p  $5.95  Farrar,  Straus 
296.08  Judaism  66-16293 

“In  these  20  .  .  .  essays,  Rabbi  Heschel  (of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary)  looks  .  .  . 
into  the  situation  of  modem  man  and  his  many 
social,  philosophical  and  religious  problems  and 
discusses  certain  solutions  that  develop  from 
his  religion.  .  .  .  His  first  group  of  essays 
is  about  society,  its  institutions  and  social 
problems.  The  problem  of  the  Negro  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  one  that  is  stressed  and  an  analogy 
with  the  Biblical  Egyptian-Israelite  situation 
is  used.  .  .  .  Next  the  general  subject  of 
Judaism’s  relations  with  other  religions  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  .  .  .  The  last  group  of  eight  essays  is 
more  especially  concerned  with  Jewish  prob¬ 
lems  and  topics.”  (Library  J)  Several  of  these 
essays  have  been  previously  published  in  books 
and  magazines.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Sub¬ 
ject  index.  Index  of  biblical  passages. 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:107  Je  15  ’66  330w 


“[These  essays]  display  a  remarkable  unity 
of  thought,  expression,  and  sentiment.  .  .  . 
Essential  for  a  collection  on  contemporary 
theology.” 

Choice  3:790  N  ’66  120w 


“Beautifully  written  essays.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Heschel] 
sees  freedom  as  an  essentia]  aspect  of  man’s 
humanity  and  his  sacredness,  and  also  as  the 
basis  for  his  insecurities  and  anxiety.  The 
choices  that  man  must  make  are  those  which 
the  freedom  he  has  been  given  requires.  .  .  . 
Niebuhr  and  his  study  of  the  confusion  of 
good  and  evil  is  stressed.  ,  .  .  Here  are  insight¬ 
ful  views  of  Jewish  education,  Israel -America 
relations,  and  the  situation  of  Jews  in  Russia. 
Rabbi  Heschel’ s  epigrammatic,  nearly  poetic 
style  gives  an  added  aesthetic  dimension  to 
this  fine  book.  Highly  recommended.”  George 
Adelman 

Library  J  91:1901  Ap  1  ’66  200w 


“[These  essays]  in  one  way  or  another,  help 
to  define  the  heightened  responsibilities  of  the 
man  of  faith  under  the  conditions  of  freedom 
that  is  the  great  promise  and  the  partial 
achievement  of  American  life.  .  .  .  With 

Heschel,  the  theological  concern  is  all- per¬ 
vasive — since,  for  him,  religion  embraces  the 
totality  of  life.  .  .  .  The  interplay  of  faith 
and  responsibility,  of  theology  and  life,  has 
rarely  found  better  illustration.  Yet  there  is 
one  shortcoming,  one  fault,  that  I  find  in 
Heschel’s  thinking  as  it  relates  to  social  and 
public  concerns.  He  makes  too  easy  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  moral  principles  and  religious  im¬ 
peratives  to  courses  of  practical  action.”  Will 
Herberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  24  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Friedlander 
Sat  R  49:29  Ag  6  ’66  300w 


HESELTINE,  H.  P.  Australian  idiom:  an  an¬ 
thology  of  contemporary  prose  and  poetry. 
305p  $4.50  Ginn  lib.  services 
820.8  Australian  literature — Collections 

64-9273 

“It  is  the  aim  of  this  anthology  [which  was 
first  published  in  Australia  in  1963]  to  present 
a  cross- section  of  the  best  and  most  character¬ 
istic  Australian  writing  during  the  past  thirty- 
odd  years.”  (Introd) 


“Australian  critic  Dr.  Heseltine  has  brought 
together  what,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  addi¬ 
tions,  might  almost  be  a  checklist  of  authors 
to  be  studied  in  an  academic  course  on  con¬ 
temporary  Australian  literature.  The  result 
is  an  extremely  useful  and  welcome  sampling, 
if  perhaps  just  a  shade  less  vigorous  than 
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HESELTINE,  H.  P. — Continued 
it  might  have  been.  .  .  .  [His  book]  is 

recommended  for  literature  collections.  Nor¬ 
man  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:4116  S  15  66  llOw 
“This  anthology  ...  is  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing.  Perhaps  the  trouble  is  partly  that 
Mr  Heseltine  .  .  .  has  not  used  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  as  the  sole  criterion  of  his  selection. 
He  has  tried  to  illustrate  ‘the  chief  themes, 
attitudes,  and  modes  of  Australian  writing 
during  the  past  thirty  years’  and  even  at¬ 
tempted  an  equitable  representation  of  the 
Australian  states.  .  .  .  This  is  overly  ambitious 
for  a  book  of  this  size,  and  the  fact  that 
passages  torn  out  of  context  from  novels 
appear  hugger-mugger  with  short  stories  is 
rather  off-putting.  But  there  are  some  good 
things  here.’’  „ 

TLS  pll57  D  24  ’64  500w 


HESS,  ALBERT  G.  Chasing  the  dragon:  a  re¬ 
port  on  drug  addiction  in  Hong  Kong.  182p 
il  $7.50  Free  press 

613.8  Narcotic  habit  64-22504 

The  introduction  to  this  book  “describes  the 
geography  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  political  and 
social  factors  of  relevance  for  the  drug  prob¬ 
lem.  ...  A  brief  history  of  drug  addiction  in 
China  and  Hong  Kong,  describing  the  struggle 
between  China  and  the  West  around  the  drug 
and  its  role  in  the  development  of  Hong  Kong 
.  .  .  is  followed  by  ‘Present-Day  Addiction’ 

picturing  the  narcotics  situation  in  our  time, 
the  Hong  Kong  addict  and  the  struggle  against 
addiction.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  volume  is  a  carefully,  briefly,  and  con¬ 
servatively  stated  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
various  governmental  records  on  drug  addicts 
together  with  some  comments  by  the  author 
prepared  originally  for  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency.  There  is  little  personal 
data  on  individual  addicts  or  on  those  outside 
detention.  An  invaluable  source  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  intended.”  Cornelius  Osgood 

Am  Anthropol  68:280  F  ’66  250w 


“This  book  is  a  modified  version  of  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Ford  Foundation  after  two 
visits  to  Hong  Kong  by  the  author  in  1961  and 
1963.  ...  It  provides  a  detailed  account  of  the 
author’s  observations  of  the  addict  population 
of  Hong  Kong.  ...  A  substantial  amount  of 
statistical  data  gives  as  much  of  a  factual  pic¬ 
ture  as  is  available  of  the  present-day  addict 
population  and  of  the  institutions,  medical  and 
correctional,  attempting  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  present.  .  .  .  This  volume  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  provision  of  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  a  familiar  problem  in  an  exotic 
setting.  The  book  would  have  benefited  from 
more  careful  editing  and  fewer  typographical 
errors.”  A.  M.  Freedman 

Am  J  Pub  Health  55:2048  D  '65  260w 
Choice  2:913  F  ’66  150w 


“Although  this  book  deserves  a  place  in 
special  libraries,  supplying  information  on  ad¬ 
diction,  it  is  sad  to  report  that  the  years  of 
effort  which  have  gone  into  it  have  produced 
a  dull  work  with  little  of  real  significance." 
Erich  Meyerhoff 

Library  J  90:3616  S  15  ’65  llOw 


HESS,  LILO.  Sea  horses:  story  and  phot, 
by  Lilo  Hess.  46p  $3.25:  lib  bdg  $3.12  Scribner 
597  Sea  horses — Juvenile  literature 

66-17739 


This  book  discusses  the  folk-lore  surrounding 
the  seahorse,  as  well  as  its  structure,  life  his¬ 
tory  habits  and  behavior.  "Grades  three  to 
five.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:451  Ag  ’66  50w 
“In  a  series  of  photographs  remarkable  fo; 
both  clarity  and  composition.  Lilo  Hess  ha' 
presented  the  story  of  [this]  fabulous  creature 
...  .  The  text  is  straightforward  and  fairh 
simple.  .  .  .  Children  already  interested  it 
aquariums  will  love  this  book,  and  it  shoulc 
appeal  to  others  as  well.”  Dorothy  English 
Library  J  91:3535  J1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Lavender 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p43  My  8  ’6( 
40w 


‘  Sea  horses  are  such  fascinating  and  un¬ 
believable  creatures  that  they  deserve  a  whole 
book  to  themselves.  .  .  .  Children  will  be  much 
interested  in  the  curious  make-up  of  the  sea 


horse,  with  its  prehensile  tail  and  its  unique 
method  of  procreation.  The  photographs  show 
the  mating  of  two  sea  horses  and  the  way  in 
which  the  male  fish  carries  the  eggs  in  his 
pouch  until  they  hatch.  .  .  .  Directions  are 
given  for  keeping  sea  horses  as  pets.  Parents 
and  teachers  may  have  to  take  a  hand  in  this, 
as  it  is  ‘not  as  simple  as  you  might  expect.’  ” 
Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  30w 


HESS,  STEPHEN.  America’s  political  dynas¬ 
ties;  from  Adams  to  Kennedy.  736p  il  $7.95 
Doubleday 

973  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  U.S. — 
Biography  66-17414 

This  work  considers  sixteen  American  politi¬ 
cal  dynasties  from  colonial  days  to  the 
present,  “investigates  the  roles  of  these  .  .  . 
families  in  shaping  the  nation  and  traces  the 
whole  pattern  of  political  inheritance  [in  the 
United  States].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Library  J  91:5782  N  15  ’66  80w  [TA] 
"One  of  the  stalest  cliches  in  political  com¬ 
ment  is  the  observation  that  when  a  young 
American  runs  for  any  office  from  township 
constable  up,  he  is.  already  half  elected  if  his 
family  name  happens  to  be  Roosevelt.  Taft, 
Lodge  or  (recently)  Kennedy.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Hess,  accepting  this  theory  in  gross  if  not 
in  detail,  has  undertaken  to  examine  the 
dynastic  aspects  of  this  development.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  plain-spoken,  but  no  scandalmonger. 
.  .  .  The  crimes,  and  even  the  foibles  that 
punctuate  his  narrative,  are  all  authenticated, 
not  merely  malicious  gossip.  But  that  he  makes 
his  point  remains  a  question.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hess 
has  not  written  of  dynasties.  He  has  written 
of  political  families,  amusingly  and  instructively, 
although  carelessly.  .  .  .  But  bad  copy  reading 
is  a  minor  blemish  in  an  exceedingly  readable 
book.”  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  155:32  S'  17  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Graff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  S  4  ’66  650w 
“The  book  is  spiced  with  repeatable  quotes 
and  nuggets  of  history.  ...  It  is  a  goldmine 
for  future  biographies,  histories,  and  histori¬ 
cal  novels.  The  research  is  monumental:  notes, 
bibliographies,  and  charts  comprise  a  quarter 
of  the  length  of  the  text.  Yet  some  of  the 
sources  are  of  dubious  value,  and  occasionally 
Stephen  Hess  resists  cold  facts  for  a  better 
story.  Pie  exhumes  perhaps  a  few  too  many 
family  skeletons,  and  falls  into  several  errors. 
.  .  .  But  these  are  minor  flaws.  In  sum,  [this] 
is  a  popular  history  at  its  best:  readable, 
provocative,  even  fascinating.”  M.  L.  Coit 
Sat  R  49:57  S  10  ’66  1350w 


HETHMON,  ROBERT  H.,  ed.  Strasberg  at  the 
Actors  studio.  See  Strasberg,  L. 


HETTLINGER,  RICHARD  F.  Living  with  sex; 
the  student’s  dilemma.  185p  $4.50  Seabury 
301.41  Sexual  ethics  66-10835 


ine  author,  formerly  chaplain  of  Kenyon 
College._  is  now  professor  of  religion  there.  He 
states  in  the  preface.  ‘  .  .  .  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  students  are,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  at  least  as  responsible  in  sexual  mat¬ 
ters  as  any  group  in  our  society  .  .  .  they  are 
the  inheritors  of  an  extremely  confused  and 
irrational  moral  code.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  traditional  religious  approach  to  sex, 
nor  with  the  libertarianism  of  many  who  have 
reacted  against  that  approach.  I  have  tried  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  dilemma,  .  .  .  My 
own  present  view  is  that  neither  the  negation 
of  sex  nor  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  it  is 
possible  for  the  responsible,  mature  man.’  ” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“The  student  of  the  subtitle  is  the  older 
adolescent  and  the  college  student.  .  .  This 
is  a  first-rate  presentation  which  offers  'valua¬ 
ble  guidance  to  the  student  seeking  to  live 
responsibly.  Highly  recommended.”  E  P 
Nichols 


uiorary  j  ax:lZ34  Mr  1  '66  160w 
"An  unusually  frank  discussion.  .  .  .  The 
dilemma,  which  Hettlinger  presents  in  broad 
perspective  and  with  compassion,  is  bv  no 
means  new.  .  .  [He]  discusses  the  various 
forms  of  premarital  sex  w > t h  a  candor  that 
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•will  shock  some  readers,  though  probably  not 
the  college  boys  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 
He  gives  one  chapter  to  the  problems  of  mas¬ 
turbation,  another  to  homosexual  activities, 
and  still  another  to  ‘heavy  petting.'  .  .  .  Hett- 
linger  discusses  the  implications  of  the  sexual 
revolution  and  suggests  that  today’s  students 
.  .  .  may  be  evolving  a  new  code  of  their 
own.”  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:81  Mr  19  '66  850w 


HEUVELMANS,  BERNARD.  On  the  track  of 
unknown  animals;  tr.  and  abr.  by  Richard 
Garnett:  with  78  drawings  by  Monique  Wat¬ 
teau.  306p  maps  $5  Hill  &  Wang 
596  Vertebrates.  Animals,  Mythical  65-17424 
The  author  “explores  a  number  of  zoological 
myths:  the  ape  man  of  Sumatra,  the  abomin¬ 
able  snowman,  the  possibility  of  the  survival 
of  the  moa  and  mammoth.  As  he  unravels 
nis  tales,  Heuvelmans  works  in  .  .  .  historical 
information  on  the  development  of  our  legends 
of  these  and  other  strange  beasts,  of  organisms 
with  which  they  might  be  confused,  of  inter¬ 
pretations  that  have  proved  wrong.”  (Choice) 
Pull  edition  appears  in  BRD  1959.  Originally 
published  in  French  as  Sur  la  piste  des  betes 
ignorees. 


“This  is  hardly  a  zoological  source  book,  but 
it  is  a  book  that  can  enliven  a  dreary  evening 
for  any  tired  zoologist.” 

Choice  2:874  F  '66  130w 
“It  is  regrettable  that  in  abridging  (or  better; 
halving)  this  book  to  make  it  more  palatable 
to  popular  taste,  Mr.  Heuvelmans  omitted  the 
long,  detailed  bibliography.  .  .  .  Dr.  Heuvel- 
mans’  thesis  is  that  orthodox  zoologists  have 
always  been  unbearably  stodgy  with  respect 
to  these  matters.  They  have  refused  recogni¬ 
tion  to  such  phenomena  as  .  .  .  ‘The  Queens¬ 
land  Marsupial  Tiger,’  ‘The  Dragon  St.  George 
Did  Not  Kill,’  .  .  .  and  sundry  other  similar 
fauna,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
persistently  reported  by  lowly,  non-degree¬ 
carrying  natives  everywhere  as  well  as  by  ex¬ 
plorers  and  others.  .  .  .  The  effect  is  rather 
overwhelming  and  intriguing  even  if  none  of 
it  turns  out  to  be  true,  and  the  questions 
he  raises  must,  it  seems,  remain  open.  For 
public  libraries  and  subject  collections.”  A.  L. 
Fessler 

Library  J  90:4800  N  1  ’65  260w 


HEWINS,  RALPH.  Quisling;  prophet  without 
honour.  384p  pi  $6.95  Day 
B  or  92  Quisling,  Vidkun  66-10515 

A  biography  of  the  Norwegian  politician  who 
was  shot  as  a  traitor  in  1945.  Appendix  gives 
the  Programme  of  Nasjonal  Samling,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Unification  Party  which  he  founded. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Gordon  Harrison 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  20  '66  350w 
Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:938  F  15  ’66  300w 
"There  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  considerable 
number  of  objections  to  the  author’s  thesis. 
Most  serious  is  his  failure  to  examine  carefully 
the  available  evidence,  particularly  the  docu¬ 
ments.  Reliance  on  hearsay,  on  testimony  made 
20  years  after  events,  or  on  idle  speculation,  is 
no  substitute  for  direct  reference  to  well-known 
sources.  There  are  also  a  number  of  errors  in 
interpretation.  .  .  .  Finally  Mr  Hewins  indulges 
in  a  series  of  gratuitously  offensive  attacks 
upon  certain  personalities  who  testified  against 
Quisling  or  refused  to  testify  for  him.”  Paul 
Hfty6s 

New  Statesman  69:925  Je  11  ’65  470w 

“This  book  achieves  a  booby-prize  eminence. 
Its  purpose  is  to  rehabilitate  the  Norwegian 
traitor,  a  task  involving  the  claim  that  the 
Nazis  fought  for  Christianity.  Hewins  insists 
that  Quisling  was  not  a  Fascist,  but  the  man 
he  describes  is  hardly  anything  else:  Quisling 
had  a  panic  obsession  with  Bolshevism;  he 
believed  in  the  rule  of  one  party  (his)  that  was 
above  the  give-and-take  competition  of  demo¬ 
cratic  politics;  and  his  race  ideology  exalted 
Nordics  while  despising  Norwegians  as  they 
were.  Since  Hewins  is  English,  one  suspects  a 
subtle  British  legpull.  But  that  isn’t  it — the 
book  is  a  disgrace,  and  one  that  insults  the 
memory  of  _  Hitler’s  victims  and  of  Norway  s 

Resist  |^ew  Yorker  42:209  Mr  19  ’66  120w 

“Hewins  painstakingly,  but  angrily,  recon¬ 
structs  the  era  In  which  the  anti-Communist. 
pro-Nordic  Quisling  twice  assumed  his  country’s 


helm.  .  .  .  His  forcefully  documented  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  an  archetypal  traitor  has  raised 
tempests  of  controversy  wherever  the  name 
Quisling  is  a  symbol  of  infamy.  .  .  .  Hewins 
does  not  try  to  whitewash  Quisling  entirely. 
He  acknowledges  Quisling’s  complicity,  his 
’blind  eye’  to  Nazi  racialism.  .  .  .  With  both 
heat  and  light  he  approaches  Quisling  much 
as  Alan  Bullock  did  Hitler  in  his  biography, 
‘Hitler,  a  Study  in  Tyranny’  [BRD  19531.” 

Newsweek  67:101  F  21  ’66  950w 
‘‘Perhaps  the  most  surprising  contention  in 
[this]  book  is  that  Quisling  did  nothing  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  infamy  which  has  made  his  name  a 
household  word  until  nearly  two  years  after  it 
had  gained  currency.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hewins  makes  a 
strong  case  against  the  conventional  myth,  re¬ 
peated  in  so  many  works  of  reference,  that 
Quisling  invited  Hitler  to  invade  Norway  and 
conspired  to  facilitate  the  operation.  .  .  .  He 
goes  too  far,  however,  in  seeking  to  exculpate 
Quisling  from  subsequent  treason.  .  .  .  What 
Mr.  Hewins  has  done  is  to  establish  that  Quis¬ 
ling  was  not  a  simple  villain  but  a  complex 
riddle.  That  is  a  work  of  rectification  which 
needed  doing,  even  if  he  has  not  yet  solved  the 
riddle.” 

TLS  p287  Ap  15  '65  1600W 


HEYDON,  PETER.  Quiet  decision;  a  study  of 
George  Foster  Pearce.  271p  il  pi  $12.50  Cam¬ 
bridge 

B  or  92  Pearce,  Sir  George  Foster 

65-26279 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  “Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Minister  for  Defense  for  almost  four¬ 
teen  years.  .  .  .  Mr.  Heydon,  who  was  Pearce's 
private  secretary  as  a  young  man,  has  writ¬ 
ten  [an]  account  which  emphasizes  Pearce’s 
qualities  as  an  administrator  and  Cabinet  min¬ 
ister,  with  only  a  sketch  of  the  political  back¬ 
ground,  apart  from  the  final  election  campaign 
of  1937  in  which  he  was  defeated.”  (Ann  Am 
Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  knowledgeable,  well-researched  assess¬ 
ment  ...  is  a  welcome  and  superior  addition 
to  the  collection  ...  of  Australian  political 
biography.  .  .  .  [Heydon]  is]  at  his  best  in  his 
discussion  of  Pearce’s  achievements  in  the 
cabinet  and  as  political  head  of  a  department. 
.  .  .  In  the  other  themes  explored — Pearce’s 
pride  in  and  affection  for  the  Senate  as  a  legis¬ 
lative  body;  his  strong  early  nationalism  .  .  . 
which  later  mellowed  into  an  advocacy  of  im¬ 
perial  solidarity;  .  .  .  the  process  by  which  a 
labor  leader  becomes  a  conservative;  and  his 
alienation  from  Western  Australian  popular 
opinion — the  author  reveals  less  sympathetic 
insight.  Although  he  attempts  to  treat  these 
complex  problems,  they  represent  intellectual 
pilgrimages  on  which  adequate  data  apparently 
were  not  available.”  K.  A.  MacKirdy 
Am  Hist  R  71:1416  J1  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  S.  Encel 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:179  My  ’66  300w 
“Mr.  Heydon  goes  out  of  his  way  to  de¬ 
molish  the  legend  .  .  .  that  Pearce  was  ‘a 
commonplace  man  who  had  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  political  adroitness;  a  man  determined, 
in  a  political  sense,  to  live  safely’.  ...  Yet, 
though  he  demonstrates  that  Pearce  was  a 
highly  competent  administrator,  he  does  not 
wholly  succeed  in  destroying  the  legend.  That 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
a  biography  but  an  appraisal  ...  so  that  we 
never  feel  the  pulse  of  his  day-to-day  and 
year-to-year  strivings.  But  it  also  reflects  the 
fact  that  Pearce  was  in  no  sense  a  colorful  or 
dynamic  man  of  power.  .  .  .  Though  Mr. 

Heydon  has  used  family  papers,  until  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  has  been  made  of  departmental 
records  of  the  period,  nothing  like  the  last 
word  on  Pearce  is  possible.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Heydon  has  provided  a  stimulating  and  on  the 
whole  reliable  case  for  the  defence.” 

TLS  p329  Ap  14  '66  800w 


HIBBERT,  CHRISTOPHER.  Garibaldi  and  his 
enemies;  the  clash  of  arms  and  personalities 
in  the  making  of  Italy.  423p  il  maps  $7.50 
Little 

B  or  92  Garibaldi,  Giuseppe.  Italy — History 
-1815-1915  66-10974 

This  biography  of  the  Risorgimento  leader 
covers  Italian  history  from  1807  through  1882 
and  places  its  emphasis  on  “people  and  events 
rather  than  ideas  and  conditions.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  P.  Neill 

America  114:562  Ap  16  ’66  600w 
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HIBBERT,  CHRISTOPHER — Continued 

Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Earl 

Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  500w 
“Mr.  Hibbert  is  a  witness  that  the  [Gari¬ 
baldi]  spell  still  works.  He  accepts  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  hero  and  writes  of  him  with  respect, 
as  if  irony  or  levity  or  even  humor  might  strike 
an  unbecoming  note.  Garibaldi  remains  through¬ 
out  the  ingenuous,  lion-hearted  leader  of  men. 
...  In  his  disputes  with  Cavour  and  Mazzini, 
those  equally  dedicated  leaders  are  treated  with 
scant  sympathy.  .  .  .  This  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  simplifies  Garibaldi’s  role  and  character. 
He  appears  a  paladin  surrounded  by  paladins, 
never  a  leader  of  brigands  as  the  London 
Times  frankly  described  him  in  1849.  His  ego¬ 
tism,  vanity  and  lack  of  humor  are  glossed 
over;  his  deceptions  and  unconventional  sex 
life  go  unrebuked.  Neither  his  complex  per¬ 
sonality  nor  the  Risorgimento  drama  in  which 
he  participated  are  dissected  in  depth.  .  .  .  The 
narrative  concentrates  on  the  military  actions, 
dwelling  with  particular  animation  on  the 
numerous  displays  of  individual  heroism  and 
panache.”  Geoffrey  Bruun 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  27  '66  430w 
Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  7  ’66 
45  Ow 


“Garibaldi’s  attraction  lay  in  the  allure  of 
his  living  presence,  which  can  no  longer  be 
felt.  So  ...  he  will  probably  continue  to  defy 
biography.  This  does  not,  however,  sufficiently 
account  for  what,  compared  with  the  success 
of  Mr  Hibbert’s  Mussolini  [BRD  1962]  ...  is 
the  failure  of  his  Garibaldi.  .  .  .  Mr  Hibbert 
has  nothing  of  original  research  to  contribute  to 
the  saga.  .  .  .  By  ruthlessly  excluding  the 
larger  context  in  which  historians  now  try  to 
understand  past  events  .  .  .  [he]  has  con¬ 
demned  himself  to  producing  an  agreeable,  ac¬ 
curate,  but  old-fashioned,  account  of  aspects  of 
Garibaldi  that  is,  to  put  it  politely,  well  within 
his  powers.” 

Economist  217:1088  D  4  ’65  650w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  91:2059  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
“[This]  is  a  biography  which  emphasises  the 
tangled  relations  of  Garibaldi  with  other 
Italians  and  the  frustrations  they  caused  him. 
.  .  .  Not  a  familar  side  of  the  hero  .  .  .  Mr 
Hibbert’s  account  is  careful  and  informative. 
There  is  certainly  no  better  one-volume  life 
of  Garibaldi  in  English.”  John  Roberts 

New  Statesman  70:849  N  26  '65  330w 


Reviewed  by  Luigi  Barzini 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  6  ’66  1700w 


Newsweek  67:108  Mr  21  ’66  750w 


“Within  the  frame  of  reference  that  Hibbert 
has  set  for  himself,  he  has  generally  done  a 
good  piece  of  work.  Concentrating  on  the  most 
dramatic  moments  of  Garibaldi’s  life  [he] 
writes  with  skill  and  verve.  He  has  an  eye 
for  the  colorful  phrase  and  amusing  anecdote, 
and  he  is  scrupulous  about  his  citations,  which 
fill  several  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  [which] 
contains  numerous  helpful  maps  of  the  military 
campaigns  as  well  as  interesting  portraits  and 
lithographs.  .  .  .  Errors  of  fact  are  few.  It  is 
rather  in  his  neglect  of  important  background 
information  regarding  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  Italy’s  unification  that  experts 
will  be  inclined  to  fault  Hibbert.  All  in  all, 
however,  he  has  written  a  lively  introduction  to 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  Risorgimento.” 
C.  F.  Delzell 

Sat  R  49:40  Mr  5  ’66  800w 

Time  87:102  Mr  11  ’66  800w 


engaging  thing  is  the  way  he  handles  some  of 
the  most  crucial  questions  facing  the  contem¬ 
porary  believer.  .  .  .  For  those  involved  in 
the  battle  of  faith,  a  struggle  not  unconnected 
with  the  secular  philosophies  and  radical  theol¬ 
ogies  of  the  day,  this  volume  promises  a  re¬ 
freshing  reappraisal  of  theological  notions  and 
doctrines.  For  those  advanced  in  religious  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  offers  plenty  of  thought-provoking 
argument  and  rich  documentation.  But  having 
said  these  kind  things,  and  admitting  that 
Hick’s  view  is  one  of  the  best  theodicies  cur¬ 
rently  available,  does  he  succeed  in  resolving 
the  painful  problem  of  dysteleological  evil? 
R.  C.  Muska 

Sat  R  49:35  Ag  13  ’66  1150W 
“Three  possible  routes  out  of  the  dilemma 
[of  the  existence  of  evil]  have  been  explored: 
modify  God’s  omnipotence:  qualify  his  good¬ 
ness;  or  assert  that  evil  is  not  real.  The  third 
solution  has  on  the  whole  been  rejected  by 
Christian  thinkers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hick  traces  in 
illuminating  detail  the  development  of  the 
[first  two]  routes.  .  .  .  [The  book’s  conclud¬ 
ing]  section  is  surely  a  major  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  theodicy.  Not  that  [the 
author]  has  answered  the  unanswerable:  but 
in  the  most  sober  and  telling  fashion  he  analy¬ 
ses  for  us  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problem 
of  physical  pain  and  of  moral  evil.  In  the  end 
he  suggests  that  both  can  be  justified  only  in 
the  light  of  eternal  life,  to  the  achievement  of 
which  our  struggles  and  pains  appear  to  be  an 
essential  preliminary.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hick  may  not 
convince  us,  but  he  goes  a  long  way  to  make 
us  see  the  nature  of  the  question  more  clearly.” 

TLS  p267  Mr  31  ’66  800w 


HICKMAN,  BERT  G.,  ed.  Quantitative  plan¬ 
ning  of  economic  policy  [by]  Henri  Theil 
[and  others]  a  corn,  of  the  Social  science 
res.  council  com.  on  economic  stability  [held 
at  the  Brookings  inst,  Aug.  19-24,  1963] .  279p 
87.95  Brookings 

338.9  Economic  policy  65-18314 

These  essays  consider  “planning  problems, 
from  the  formulation  of  policy-makers’  prefer¬ 
ence  functions,  through  econometric  model- 
building,  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  approach 
of  the  mathematical  economist- planner  with 
that  of  a  pragmatic  policy-maker.  .  .  .  Five 
[chapters]  discuss  national  planning  experience. 
Of  these  two  are  devoted  to  the  Netherlands, 
two  to  Japan,  and  one  to  France.”  (Am 
Econ  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  is  a  lack  of  common  purpose  and 
of  a  uniform  standard  which  would  make  the 
separate  pieces  add  up  to  an  integrated  whole. 

.  .  .  The  high  point  of  the  .  .  .  volume  is 
reached  ...  in  Chapter  2,  [where]  Professor 
Theil  gives  a  lucid,  accessible,  yet  profound 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  ’Linear  Decision 
Rules  for  Macrocynamic  Policy  Problems’.  .  .  . 
A  bridge  of  sorts  is  provided  between  theoreti¬ 
cal  model-building  and  practical  planning 
policies  by  E.  S.  Kirchen  and  Lucian  Morrisens 
who  have  provided  a  chapter  on  ‘The  Ob¬ 
jectives  and  Instruments  of  Economic  Policy’ 
based  largely  on  a  collective  work  entitled 
Economic  Policy  in  Our  Time.”  S.  H.  Wellisz 
Am  Econ  R  56:215  Mr  ’66  800w 
“Having  been  written  over  two  years  ago, 
[these  essays]  are  not  up  to  date,  but  never¬ 
theless  retain  considerable  interest.  It  is  clear 
that  the  achievements  of  quantitative  economic 
planning  in  [the  countries  considered]  has  so 
far  been  comparatively  modest.” 

Economist  216:709  Ag  21  '65  120w 


HICK,  JOHN.  Evil  and  the  god  of  love.  403p 
$6.95  Harper 

214  Theodicy  66-20778 

This  book  considers  “how  [one  can]  reconcile 
belief  in  a  God  who  is  unlimited  in  goodness 
and  power,  while  one  is  living  in  a  world 
filled  with  evil..  .  .  .  [The  author  presents 
both  the  Augustiman  view,  which]  includes  the 
Catholic  thought  of  Aquinas  and  the  Reformed 
theology  of  Calvin  and  Barth,  stresses  the  idea 
of  man’s  Fall  from  an  original  state  of  good¬ 
ness,  and  sees  the  world’s  evil  as  a  result  of 
this  .  .  .  [and  the  Irenaean  view  that]  the 
world,  with  its  suffering  and  misery,  is  an 
appropriate  environment  for  the  first  stage  of 
man’s  development  into  a  child  of  God.  In  a 
final  section  the  author  presents  a  theodicy  for 
today  along  basically  Irenaean  lines.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:3956  S  1  ’66  160w 
“In  spelling  out  his  own  theodicy,  Professor 
Hick  follows  [the  Irenaean]  tradition,  and  the 


HICKS,  JOHN  H.,  ed.  Thoreau  in  our  season; 
ed.  with  an  in  trod,  by  John  H.  Hicks.  176p 
il  $4.50  Univ.  of  Mass,  press 
818  Thoreau,  Henry  David  65-26241 

“The  essays,  poems,  memoirs,  letters,  and 
photographs  contained  in  this  anthology  stress 
Thoreau’ s  relevance  to  .the  modern  world.  They 
deal  with  such  topics  as  civil  liberties  in  the 
United  States,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Denmark 
during  the  Nazi  occupation;  McCarthyism;  the 
Negro  movement;  and  critical  analysis  of 
Thoreau’ s  thought.  ...  All  but  three  of  the 
items  originally  appeared  in  The  Massachusetts 
Review  for  Autumn  1962  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Thoreau’s  death.” 
(J  Am  Hist) 


Choice  3:770  N  ’66  200w 
J  Am  Hist  53:419  S  ’66  90w 
"One  of  the  main  themes  of  this  well-seasoned 
book  is  the  civil  disobedience  issue,  with  Martin 
Luther  King,  Martin  Buber,  Willard  Uphaus 
and  an  anonymous  World  War  H  Danish  re- 
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sistance  fighter  suggesting  the  world  view, 
and  Truman  Nelson  taking  a  harder  look  at 
Thoreau’s  response  to  John  Brown.  It  also 
includes  a  remarkable  essay  by  98-year-old 
Louise  Osgood  Koopman,  whose  mother,  Ellen 
Sewall,  was  courted  by  both  Thoreau  and  his 
brother  John;  .  .  .  [as  well  as]  consideration 
of  Thoreau’s  faults  and  shortcomings.  This  was 
quite  worth  reworking  into  book  form,  and  de¬ 
serves  wide  library  purchase."  M.  M.  Ferguson 
Library  J  91:3211  Je  15  ’66  140w 


HICKS,  L.  An  Elizabethan  problem;  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  careers  of  two  exile-adventurers. 
26lp  $6  Fordham  univ.  press 

942.05  Morgan,  Thomas.  Paget,  Charles. 
Great  Britain— History — Tudors,  1485-1603. 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots  64-24786 

“The  two  [Catholic]  exiles,  Thomas  Morgan 
and  Charles  Paget  .  .  .  were  closely  associated 
with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  .  .  .  According 
to  official  accounts  and  other  documents,  [they] 
were  involved  in  various  ways  in  three  plots: 
the  Throckmorton  plot  in  1583,  the  Parry  plot 
in  1585,  and  the  Babington  plot  in  1586.  [They] 
were,  from  1582,  the  spear-heads  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  Dr.  William  Allen,  the  founder  of 
the  English  seminary  at  Douay,  later  Cardinal, 
and  to  the  Jesuit,  Fr.  Robert  Persons,  .  .  . 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  exiles.  .  .  .  An 
outline  is  given  of  the  rise,  growth  and  com¬ 
position  of  that  opposition,  and  the  close  as¬ 
sociation  of  Morgan  and  Paget  with  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Queen  is  traced.  .  .  .  From  a  study  of 
the  evidence  up  to  roughly  1590,  the  author 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
agents  of  the  Councillors  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

(Foreword)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  value  of  this  book  is]  in  its  contribu¬ 
tion  as  an  investigation  and  analysis  of  the 
methods  and  practices  of  Elizabethan  govern¬ 
ment,  its  elaboration  of  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  among  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  exiled  English  Catholics,  and  its  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  excellence  in  historical,  method¬ 
ology  and  integration  of  types  of  evidence  to 
which  historians  aspire.  .  .  .  Even  so,  [the 
author’s]  use  and  interpretation  of  certain 
evidence  are  open  to  question  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
stant  italicizing  of  key  words  in  excerpted 
materials  tends  toward  an  imbalance  of  em¬ 
phasis.  The  author’s  willingness  to  accept 
without  test  the  credibility  of  William  Cardinal 
Allen  and  Robert  Parsons  is  in  contrast  with 
his  commendable  suspicion  of  other  sources. 
Lastly,  the  volume  does  not  contain  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  index,  in  great  part  a  non- 
analytical  list  of  names,  is  irritatingly  in¬ 
adequate.”  P.  L.  Hughes 

Am  Hist  R  71:554  Ja  66  450w 
“[The  author]  studies  here  the  careers  of 
two  Catholic  exiles  .  .  .  whom  he  suspects 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  text 
is  hard  to  read  and  his  argument  even  harder 
to  follow.  Despite  his  vast  erudition  his  case 
is  not  fully  persuasive,  for  he  seems  to  assume 
that  a  Catholic  Elizabethan  had  no  choice  but 
perfidy  to  his  queen  or  perfidy  to  his  religion. 
Even  the  Jesuit  Campion  thought  otherwise. 
Emphatically  not  for  undergraduates,  though 
no  university  library  will  want  to  be  without 

Choice  2:813  Ja  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Gordon  Donaldson 

Eng!  Hist  R  81:589  J1  66  290w 
"Fr.  Hicks  has  for  many  years  been  the 
official  historiographer  of  his  Order  m  Eng¬ 
land.  .  .  .  With  a  pertinacity  which  could  not 
be  excelled  by  the  most  expert  of  C.I.D. 
officers  [he]  has  sleuthed  [Morgan  and  Paget] 
in  all  kinds  of  written  evidence  ranging  from 
the  official  records  of  trials  to  state  papers 
and  private  correspondence.  ...  In  his  anxiety 
to  put  everything  before  his  readers  so  that 
they  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  he  has 
packed  his  pages  with  an  oppressive  weight 
of  footnotes  and  .  references.  .  .  ..  Fr  Hicks 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
has  done  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  no  one 
will  wish  to  go  over  the  ground  again  in  such 
detail:  but  not  even  the  most  sceptical  critic 
of  his  arguments  would  have  found  fault  with 
him  had  he  made  his  book  easier  reading  by 
a  more  ruthless  pruning  of  his  footnotes. 

TLS  p238  Mr  25  65  550w 


H  I  EBERT.  RAY 

crowd;  the  story 
ment  of  public 
state  univ.  press 


ELDON.  Courtier  to  the 
of  Ivy  Lee  and  the  develop- 
relations.  351p  pi  $6.95  Iowa 


B  or  92  Lee,  Ivy  Ledbetter  66-12838 


This  “account  of  Lee’s  activity,  his  heritage, 
his  life  ...  is  intertwined  with  the  important 


events  of  his  era.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Choice  3:826  N  ’66  190w 
“This  is  at  once  a  scholarly  and  important 
work  in  the  field  of  public  relations,  regarding 
an  individual  who  spearheaded  the  idea  of 
bringing  full  information  to  the  public  in  order 
to  gain  its  confidence  and  acceptance  of  ideas. 
.  .  .  History,  biography  and  journalism  are 
excellently  combined  in  this  unusually  well- 
written  study.  Highly  recommended.”  S.  J. 
Riccardi 

Library  J  91:3711  Ag  '66  200w 
“[This]  book  is  interesting  on  several  counts. 
One  is  the  insight  its  subject’s  serendipitous 
career  gives  into  the  inevitability  of  the  PR 
business.  .  .  .  There  are  many  fascinating 
quotes  and  anecdotes  about  men  of  power.  But 
as  a  biography  the  book  has  serious  short¬ 
comings.  Hiebert,  who  is  Chairman  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Public  Relations,  and  Broadcasting  at 
the  American  University,  somehow  never  is 
able  to  portray  Lee  as  more  than  a  bland,  one¬ 
dimensional  figure.  .  .  .  Nonetheless  the  book 
deserves  a  place  among  the  standard  reference 
literature  of  the  growing  PR  industry.”  Alfred 
Balk 

Sat  R  49:102  Je  11  ’66  300w 


HIEBERT,  RAY  ELDON,  ed.  The  press  in 
Washington;  sixteen  top  newsmen  tell  how 
the  news  is  collected,  written,  and  communi¬ 
cated  from  the  world’s  most  important  capital; 
introd  by  J.  Russell  Wiggins.  233p  $5  Dodd 
070.4  Journalism.  Reporters  and  reporting 

66-12576 

“The  16  contributors  to  this  volume  on  news- 
gathering  in  Washington  are  correspondents 
for  the  wire  services,  columnists  for  syndicates, 
reporters  for  leading  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  TV,  and  other  media.  Their  separate 
chapters  were  originally  lectures  to  a  jour¬ 
nalism  class  at  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington  where  Mr.  Hiebert  is  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  50w 
“Several  [of  the  essays]  are  unusually 
shrewd,  but  the  best  of  the  book  is  its  anec¬ 
dotes.  .  .  .  [The  book]  offers  striking  evidence 
that  where  there  are  no  works  of  intellectual 
substance  to  set  standards  in  a  field,  it  will  be 
filled  with  insubstantial  books  regardless  of  the 
worth  of  the  subject.  Publishers  abhor  a 
vacuum.”  J.  W.  Anderson 

Book  Week  p7  My  29  ’66  230w 
Christian  Century  83:337  Mr  16  ’66  30w 
“For  the  most  part,  the  chapters  have  the 
informality  of  experienced  newsmen  talking  to 
younger  people  who  will  soon  be  reporters 
themselves.  They  tell  how  they  get  or  dig 
the  news  out  of  the  White  House,  Defense 
Department,  State  Department,  Congress.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  other  important  sources,  ex¬ 
plaining  sometimes  with  facts,  sometimes  with 
platitudes  and  cliches,  occasionally  with  sharp 
and  even  bitter  observations,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  news  a  free  society  demands. 

.  .  .  This  book  is  an  informative  and  often 
provocative  volume  that  should  interest  readers 
in  every  type  of  library.”  Allan  Angoff 
Library  J  91:256  Ja  15  ’66  280w 
“What  is  most  surprising  ...  is  not  the 
authors’  expertise — which  is  here  in  abundance 
— but  their  free- swinging,  refreshingly  icono¬ 
clastic  view  of  their  craft.  ...  It  adds  up 
to  quite  a  lesson.  .  .  .  [Not  all  of  the  book 
is]  outspoken,  and  certainly  not  all  of  it  will 
be  new  even  to  those  on  the  periphery  of 
the  business.  But  for  anyone,  newsman  or 
layman,  who  wants  to  understand  how  the 
Washington  news  gets  into  print  or  onto  the 
TV  screen,  and  why  some  of  it  never  gets 
anywhere,  this  book  is  a  sound  and  sometimes 
alarming  starting  point.”  J.  F.  Fixx 
Sat  R  49:80  Ap  9  ’66  650w 


HIGGINS,  MARGUERITE.  Our  Vietnam  night¬ 
mare.  314p  $5.95  Harper 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam. 
Viet  Nam — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Viet 

Nam — History  65-26104 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:143  J1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Marvin  Kalb 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  13  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:455  J1  ’66  210w 
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HIGGINS.  TRUMBULL.  Hitler  and  Russia:  the 
Third  Reich  in  a  two-front  war.  1937-1943. 
310p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Campaigns— : 
Russia.  Hitler.  Adolf  66-16705 

This  is  “a  diplomatic  and  strategical  account 
of  Hitler’s  campaigns  in  the  East  from  1939  to 
February,  1943.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[The  author]  gives  a  clear  and  vivid  account 
of  Hitler’s  conflicts  with  his  generals.  -The 
description  of  Operation  Barbarossa,  Hitler  s 
plan  to  attack  Russia,  is  also  good.  Otherwise 
the  story  is  dull  and  tangled.  Based  primarily 
on  secondary  sources  with  little  use  of  Russian 
materials,  the  book  gives  no  new  insights.  The 
bibliography  lacks  organization  and  annota¬ 
tion.”  P.  EL  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:4108  S  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  80w 
“Higgins  .  .  .  has  constructed  a  fascinating, 
scholarly  study  of  two  titans  locked  in  combat. 
From  the  outset,  Higgins’s  thesis  is  that 
neither  Hitler  nor  Stalin  .  .  .  knew  how  to  fight 
a  defensive  war.  .  .  .  To  readers  nourished 
at  the  more  dramatic  bosoms  of  Cornelius 
Ryan,  John  Toland  or  Collins-Lapierre,  Hig¬ 
gins’s  narration  of  the  bewildering  cross  fire 
of  moves,  countermoves  and  false  moves  may 
seem  somewhat  tame.  But  Higgins  is  blessed 
by  history  itself  when  describing  the  breakup 
of  Hitler's  Holy  Crusade.” 

Newsweek  68:114  S  19  ’66  700w 


HIGHAM,  JOHN.  History  [by]  John  Higham, 
with  Leonard  Krieger  and  Felix  Gilbert.  402p 
$8.95  Prentice-Hall 

907  Historiography  64-23563 

“The  book  begins  by  examining  the  social 
and  institutional  situation  of  American  his¬ 
torians,  moves  on  to  their  general  conceptions 
about  the  study  of  history,  then  specifies  the 
patterns  of  meaning  they  have  found  close  at 
hand  in  their  own  national  past  and  a  little 
more  distantly  in  Europe.  Finally,  the  view 
widens  to  permit  a  summation  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  American  scholarship  against  a 
background  of  historical  thought  and  activity 
in  other  countries.  .  .  .  Interest  centers  on 
the  American  professional  historian.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  Butterfield 

Am  Hist  R  71:508  Ja  '66  900w 
“Mr.  Higham,  the  principal  author,  first 
gives  a  social  history  of  American  historiogra¬ 
phy.  ...  In  a  much  shorter  section  Mr.  Krie¬ 
ger  discusses  the  writing  of  European  history 
by  Americans.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gilbert’s  assignment, 
apparently,  was  to  compare  European  and 
American  historiography  of  recent  vintage,  but 
his  product  is  weighted  with  a  study  of  Mein- 
ecke,  Bloch,  and  Chabod;  and  only  now  and 
then  does  he  venture  a  general  remark  on  the 
American  field  specifically.  On  the  writing  of 
the  history  of  American  literature,  philosophy, 
or  art,  next  to  nothing  appears  in  the  book.” 
Am  Lit  37:525  Ja  ’66  200w 
"The  volume  entitled  History  takes  its  place 
beside  others  on  such  sub.iects  as  Classics, 
English  Literature,  and  Philosophy  in  the 
Princeton  Studies:  Humanistic  Scholarship  in 
America.  .  .  .  The  major  contributions  of 

the  book  may  be  found  in  two  sections:  Hig- 
ham’s  ‘American  History’  and  Krieger’s  ‘Eu¬ 
ropean  Plistory  in  America.’  .  .  .  Higham  has 
organized  into  a  persuasive  order  a  literature 
which  covers  nearly  a  century.  His  thesis 
sharpens  the  perspective  of  present  day  prac¬ 
titioners  and  challenges  them  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  their  own  work. 
Krieger,  dealing  with  a  different  corpus  of 
writing,  achieves  a  commentary  as  informa¬ 
tive,  useful,  and  stimulating  as  that  of  Hig¬ 
ham.”  R.  H.  Gabriel 

J  Am  Hist  52:607  D  ’65  500w 
Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  90:1715  Ap  1  ’65  120w 
“A  survey  such  as  this  is  not  intended  to 
break  new  ground.  Its  novelty  lies  in  the  idea 
of  a  comprehensive  stocktaking.  .  .  The  idea 
is  great  in  scope  yet  sane,  sensible  and  un¬ 
pretentious.  ...  A  professional  historian  is 
here  taken  as  a  member  of  a  university  his¬ 
tory  faculty.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  highly  specialized  use  of  the  word 
‘professional’.  For  one  thing  it  implies  that 
this  is  a  profession  of  which  there  are  no 
members  outside  the  universities:  no  general 


practitioners,  no  consultants.  .  .  .  [Such  reflec¬ 
tions  are  not]  intended  to  take  away  from 
the  learning — indeed  the  ,  elegance— of  this 
summation  of  American  historiography. 

TLS  p47  Ja  20  ’66  700w 


HIGHAM,  ROBIN.  The  military  intellectuals 
in  Britain:  1918-1939.  267p  $7.50  Rutgers 

univ.  press 

355.03  Great  Britain— Military  policy 

66-18872 


“This  present  volume,  an  outgrowth  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Higham  of  Kansas  State  University’s 
study  of  The  Armed  Forces  in  Peacetime  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  those  military  savants  and 
prognosticators  who  attempted  to  warn  and 
prepare  Britain  for  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  II.  (Library  J)  Appendixes:  Papers  by 
F.  W.  Lanchester  and  Major  General  Trench- 
ard  on  air  warfare;  a  discussion  of  the  place 
of  Douhet;  and  a  checklist  of  British  military 
and  other  periodicals  in  which  the  military 
writers  published  1918-1940.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“This  book  is  a  useful  guide  to  much  of  the 
military  writing  on  the  background  of  World 
War  II,  and  its  judgments  on  Trenchard, 
Sykes,  and  others  will  be  of  interest  to  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  field  of  military  history.”  R.  R. 
Rea 

Library  J  91:5395  N  1  ’66  140w 
“[This  book]  reveals  harshly  the  paucity  of 
intellectual  effort  that  was  devoted  to  this 
important  topic  between  the  wars.  Not  all  the 
figures  studied  could  be  called  intellectuals  and 
none,  in  the  periods  in  which  they  were  most 
active  and  influential,  held  academic  posts. 
.  .  .  [The  work]  bears  the  marks  of  not  being 
designed  ah  initio  as  a  study  on  one  theme. 
The  result  is  a  lack  of  balance  and  unity;  but 
this  is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the  author.  It 
is  partly  [because]  discussion  of  naval  and 
army  policies  .  .  .  took  place  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  in  public;  .  .  .  whereas  the  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  correct  use  of  airpower,  .  .  . 
for  the  most  part,  took  place  behind  doors 
closed  by  the  fifty-year  rule.  The  section  on 
naval  ‘intellectuals’  is  the  weakest.  .  .  .  [This 
book  will  be  valuable]  for  any  student  of  the 
history  either  of  warfare  and  armed  forces  or 
of  the  period  covered.” 

TLS  p!024  N  10  ’66  1450w 


HIGHAM,  ROBIN,  jt.  auth.  A  short  history  of 
warfare.  See  Zook,  D.  H. 


H1GHSMITH,  PATRICIA.  Plotting  and  writing 
suspense  fiction.  149p  $4  Writer 
808.3  Fiction — Technique  66-11138 

The  author  of  The  Two  Faces  of  January 
(BRD  1964),  awarded  the  prize  as  the  best 
foreign  crime  novel  of  1964,  “here  sets  forth 
the  secrets  of  her  trade.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:1424  Sir  15  ’66  2S0w 
“What  [the  author]  discusses,  in  fascinating 
and  stimulating  detail,  is  how  she  writes  her 
own  peculiar  and  often  highly  rewarding  kind 
of  suspense  novel — and  incidentally  touches 
vividly  upon  contracts  and  agents  and  editors 
and  reviews  and  all  the  other  complicators  of 
creative  life.  What  this  book  is  about,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  what  it’s  like  to  be  a 

Erofessional  writer;  and  few  autobiographies 
ave  given  such  a  full  and  true  picture.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  30  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  40w 


HIGNETT,  SEAN.  A  picture  to  hang  on  the 
wall.  314p  $5.95  Coward-McCann 

66-20152 

"Confined  to  a  few  days  around  Christmas, 
to  some  half-dozen  principal  characters  in 
their  early  twenties,  [this  novel  is  set  in] 
Liverpool.  .  .  .  The  central  figure,  Keegan, 
.  .  is  an  ex-art  student  and  grammar  school 
boy,  living  on  National  Assistance  and  occa¬ 
sional  odd  jobs.  .  .  .  The  novel  singles  out  a 
short  period  of  his  life  when  he  is  changing 
girls.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:146  O  ’66  80w 
“[This  is]  a  most  painful  book — violent, 
blasphemous,  obscene,  brutal,  and  terrifying. 
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The  climactic  episode,  for  example,  told  with 
matter-of-fact  callousness  must  be  one  of  the 
most  genuinely  shocking  things  in  contemporary 
fiction.  .  .  .  [The  author]  writes  with  great 
drive;  he  vividly  pictures  the  half  world  of  a 
modern  British  city;  he  is  even  something  of  a 
moralist  as  he  points  up  the  destructiveness 
ot  his  protagonist’s  way  of  life.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  Except  for  people  professionally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  contemporary  British  social  revo¬ 
lution,  the  novel  cannot  be  recommended.” 
S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:209  S  15  ’66  450w 
“[This]  grows  out  of  the  present  cultural 
moment,  m  which  living  values  are  forged 
desperately,  moment  by  moment,  outside  of  any 
social  or  moral  tradition,  and  in  which  all  forms 
of  energy  are  consistently  turned  to  destructive 
ends.  .  .  .  Though  grimmer  than  [Donleavy’s] 
The  Ginger  Man  [BRD  1958,  it]  throbs  with  the 
same  wonderfully  bawdy,  profane,  ‘backs-to- 
the-wall’  humor  that  sets  it  apart  from  the  .  .  . 
cold-blooded  anatomies  of  adolescent  sex.  .  .  . 
[This  novel]  should  do  for  Liverpool  what 
Lucky  Jim  [by  K.  Amis,  BRD  1954]  did  for 
the  red-brick  universities.  Hignett  has  a  real 
sense  of  style.”  James  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl6  S  18  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:4136  S  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:486  S  30  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Haskel  Frankel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  O  30  ’66  430w 
“[This]  remarkable  first  novel  is  of  a  classic 
compactness.  ...  It  is  a  simple,  strongly 
tragic  story  of  a  type  of  aggressive  self-cen¬ 
tredness  that  seems  natural  to  the  setting  yet 
is  of  much  wider  relevance.  The  result  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  average  Eng¬ 
lish  novel,  and  because  the  author  has  no 
hesitation  in  writing  about  the  most  taboo 
subjects  it  could  well  have  a  considerable  im¬ 
pact  on  easily  shockable  readers.  Where  it 
differs  from  the  general  run  of  outspokenness 
today  is  in  its  authenticity:  there  is  nothing 
forced  or  falsified  in  its  most  intimate  scenes.” 
TLS  p873  S  22  ’66  800w 


HILDEBRAND,  ALICE  VON,  See  Von  Hilde¬ 
brand,  A. 


HILDEBRAND,  DIETRICH  VON.  See  Von 

Hildebrand,  D. 


HILDEBRAND,  GEORGE  H.  Growth  and 
structure  in  the  economy  of  modem  Italy. 
475p  $11.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
330.945  Italy — Economic  conditions  65-24450 
In  this  study  of  Italy’s  economic  recovery 
since  the  second  World  War  the  author  first 
considers  “the  conditions  of  monetary  expan¬ 
sion,  output,  prices,  income,  and  trade  .  .  . 
[then]  the  developing  conditions  of  labor  and 
employment  [and]  the  problem  of  dualism,  i.e. 
the  coexistence  of  modern  and  traditional  tech¬ 
niques  of  organizing  economic  activity,  and  the 
two  Italies,  North  and  South.  Finally,  Hilde¬ 
brand  offers  an  estimate  of  the  future  for 
further  economic  development.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“This  book  contributes  but  little  to  an 
understanding  of  the  ‘Italian  case’  and  its 
many  problems.  .  .  .  The  author’s  commendable 
intention  In  approaching  these  problems— to 
use  economic  theory  ‘to  illuminate  portions  of 
[the]  obscure  terrain’  where  history,  culture, 
institutions  exert  their  influence — unfortunately 
remains  unfulfilled.  .  .  .  His  version  of  the 
story  [is]  largely  repetitive  of  an  earlier  one 
presented  with  greater  clarity  and  vigor  by 
Mrs.  Vera  Lutz.  .  .  .  The  book  can  serve  as 
a  useful  and  interesting  reference  on  some 
matters.  But  as  a  source  it  is  neither  ex¬ 
haustive  .  .  .  nor  always  reliable,  nor  up  to 
date.”  Luigi  Spaventa 

Am  Econ  R  56:1296  D  ’66  850w 
“This  study  of  Italy’s  economic  ‘miracle’ 
bears  stigmata  of  excellence  which  do  not 
normally  appear  together:  clarity  of  expo¬ 
sition,  high  scholarly  competence,  breadth  of 
vision,  intellectual  sophistication,  and  a  sense 
of  irony  and  wit.  .  .  .  Sociologists  and  an¬ 
thropologists  will  recognize  the  insights  of 
their  own  disciplines  in  the  close  relationship 
observed  by  Professor  Hildebrand  between  the 


delayed  economic  unification  of  Italy  and  slow 
cultural  change.  .  .  .  Historians  will  note  .  .  . 
his  sensitivity  to  the  persistence  of  conditions 
and  forces  which  have  long  weighed  upon  the 
country’s  economy.  Possessed  of  these  virtues, 
Professor  Hildebrand’s  analysis  arrives  at 
undogmatic  conclusions  through  the  careful 
exercise  of  balanced  judgment.  His  work  is 
therefore  destined  to  rank  in  importance  with 
Vera  Lutz’s  less  sanguine  treatment,  Italy:  A 
Study  in  Economic  Development  [BRD  1963].” 
M.  F.  Neufeld 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:219  N  ’66  600w 

“Unfortunately  there  is  too  little  attention 
given  [in  this  book]  to  the  government’s  role 
in  fostering  the  exploitation  of  national  re¬ 
sources  or  its  efforts  to  bring  southern  Italy 
into  the  mainstream  of  economic  development. 
Greater  emphasis  is  given  to  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  its  structural  change  and  problems  of  un¬ 
employment.  Despite  this  emphasis,  [the]  book 
will  serve  as  a  valuable  supplemental  source 
for  any  study  of  modern  European  economic 
history,  comparative  economic  systems  or 
studies  in  economic  development.” 

Choice  3:435  J1  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Hildebrand,  professor  of  economics  and 
of  industrial  and  labor  relations  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  provides  a  readable  history  of  the 
Italian  economic  ‘miracle’  in  a  long,  scholarly 
monograph  accompanied  by  numerous  charts 
and  diagrams,  many  not  elsewhere  available 
in  English.  His  economics  are  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  and  consequently  the  scholar 
or  informed  layman  can  read  the  text  with 
little  difficulty,  but  many  may  still  find  a 
knowledge  of  terminology  useful.  There  is 
little  doubt  in  this  reviewer’s  mind  that  the 
book  will  become  a  standard  work  on  post¬ 
war  Italian  economics.”  E'.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:247  Ja  15  '66  140w 


HILL,  CHRISTOPHER.  Intellectual  origins 

of  the  English  revolution.  333p  $7-20  Oxford 
942.06  Great  Britain — -History — Civil  War 
and  Commonwealth,  1642-1660.  Great 

Britain — Intellectual  life  [65-3182] 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Perez  Zagorin 

Am  Hist  R  71:951  Ap  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Aylmer 

Engl  Hist  R  81:783  O  ’66  3000w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxx  spring  ’66  200w 


HILL,  DOUGLAS.  The  supernatural  [by] 
Douglas  Hill  and  Pat  Williams.  350p  il  col  il 
pi  maps  $12.50  Hawthorn  bks. 

133  Occult  sciences  66-11502 

The  authors  “are  concerned  with  finding  the 
residue  of  truth  which  remains  after  all  the 
quackery,  superstition  and  myth  that  has  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  this  subject  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  crucible  of  modern  scientific,  an¬ 
thropological  and  psychological  investigation. 
.  .  .  The  last  chapter  contains  an  account  of 
the  current  state  of  organized  spiritualism.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"The  authors  steer  us  through  a  wealth  of 
information  with  fascinating  and,  to  me,  new 
distinctions — for  example,  .  .  .  between  black 
magic  and  the  black  mass,  the  latter  a  modern 
and  literary  invention  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ‘real’  black  magic.  I  find  myself 

using  the  word  ‘real’  in  quotes  because  the 
authors  often  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
belief  and  the  possible  reality  of  what  is 
believed.  .  .  .  [They]  make  clear  distinctions 
between  belief  and  possible  reality  when 

there  is  scientific,  psychological  or  anthropo¬ 
logical  evidence:  where  there  is  no  ‘explana¬ 
tion’  their  bias  is  for  acceptance.  They  also 
repeat  the  old.  erroneous  connection  of  Stone¬ 
henge  with  Druids.”  Christine  Brooke-Rose 
New  Statesman  70:1005  D  24  ’65  410w 
“[The  book  has  the  virtues  of]  thoroughness, 
detachment,  sophistication,  wit  and  some  sense 
of  style.  The  authors  are  obviously  ac¬ 

complished  folklorists,  and  their  survey  of 
man’s  obsession  with  the  paranormal  is  in  no 
sense  romantic  or  casual.  .  .  .  [The  book] 

forms  an  excellent  introduction  for  the 
amateur  and  a  Useful  reference  work  for  the 
scholar.  It  embraces,  among  other  things, 
the  clearest  and  most  thoughtful  exposition 
that  I  have  ever  read  of  the  development  of 
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HILL,  DOUGLAS — Continued 
magic  from  the  animistic  through  the  an¬ 
thropomorphic  and  abstract  stages.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  as  handsomely  illustrated  as  a  science 
text.  The  photographs  are  chiefly  designed  to 
lend  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  volume,  al¬ 
though  many  are  posed  and  at  least  half  are 
trivial  or  irrelevant.”  R.  G.  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  22  '66  700w 


HILL,  FRANK  ERNEST.  Famous  historians. 
160p  il  $3.25  Dodd 

920  Historians — Juvenile  literature.  His¬ 
toriography — Juvenile  literature  66-11896 
In  this  “appraisal  of  the  outstanding  his¬ 
torians  through  the  ages,  from  Herodotus  to 
Winston  Churchill  .  .  .  [the  author  seeks  to 
show]  the  progress  made  from  age  to  age  in 
authenticity,  scope,  research,  interpretation, 
first-hand  reporting  and  the  animation  and 
literary  quality  of  [their]  writing.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Contents:  Before  the  historians; 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  Polybius,  Tacitus, 
and  Plutarch;  The  Chronicles,  Froissart; 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon;  Ranke,  Bancroft,  and 
Parkman;  Mommsen,  Henry  Adams,  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan;  McMaster,  Turner,  Beard,  and  Par- 
rington;  History  today:  its  problems  and  its 
tools.  Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“A  scholarly,  distinguished,  and  well-paced 
exposition  .  .  .  that  will  be  fascinating  to  the 
reader  with  a  special  interest  in  historians.” 

Library  J  91:1719  Mr  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Just  why  historians  are  worth  biographing 
is  open  to  doubt  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Hill 
does  not  make  his  task  easier  by  starting  with 
a  chapter  on  pre-history  (4000-600  B.C.).  .  .  . 
One  cannot  write  about  historians  without 
discussing  the  history  they  were  writing  about. 
This  involves  Mr.  Hill  in  attempting  to  con¬ 
dense  a  considerable  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  world  into  150  pages.  He  does  not 
succeed.  The  book  is  more  a  random  collec¬ 
tion  of  notes  on  history  and  history-writing 
than  anything  else.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl8  My  8  ’66 
lOOw 


HILL,  HERBERT,  ed.  Anger,  and  beyond;  the 
Negro  writer  in  the  United  States:  ed.  and 
with  an  introd.  by  Herbert  Hill.  227p  $5.95 
Harper 


810.9  Negro  literature— History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  American  literature  65-14654 


In  this  "book,  Saunders  Redding,  Horace  Cay- 
ton,  Harvey  Swados,  and  Nat  Hentoff  discuss 
the  writings  of  American  Negroes  in  historical 
terms,  while  Arna  Bontemps,  LeRoi  Jones, 
Robert  Bone,  M.  Carl  Holman,  and  Ossie  Davis 
are  concerned  with  the  nroblems  of  individual 
writers.  Jones,  Holman,  and  Davis  discuss  their 
own  work:  Arna  Bontemps  writes  about  Jean 
Toomer  and  Robert  Bone  about  Ralph  Ellison. 
There  is  also  a  symposium  on  Richard  Wright 
in  exile,  with  Hill.  Redding.  Bontemps.  and 
Cayton  taking  part,  and  an  interview  with  Mel¬ 
vin  B.  Tolson.”  (Sat  R)  Biographical  notes. 
Index. 


American  society  gets  beyond  the  point  of 
acute  racial  bitterness.  Rather,  it  traces  the 
development  of  American  Negro  writing  from 
a  literature  of  suppressed  anger  and  confused 
identity  into  an  openly  angry  confrontation 
between  black  and  white.  The  Negro  writer’s 
problem  is  obviously  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  he  lives  and  works  in  a  society  that  is 
nearly  90  per  cent  white.  He  cannot,  as  [Le¬ 
Roi]  Jones  tries  to  do,  write  off  the  white 
majority,  and  he  must  (as  Jones,  in  fact,  does) 
count  on  a  white  audience.  .  .  .  [This]  is,  if 
anything,  Ellison’s  book.  Although  Ellison 
does  not  appear  in  the  collection  first  hand, 
his  spirit  pervades  it.”  Stephanie  Harrington 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Mr  6  '66  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:27  F  12  ’66  lOOOw 


HILL,  RICHARD.  Slatin  Pasha.  163p  pi  maps 
$4  Oxford 

B  or  92  Slatin,  Rudolf  Carl,  Freiherr  von 

[65-2287] 

Slatin  “was  born  Austrian,  and  served  both 
Egypt  and  Britain;  he  worked  for  each  in  the 
Sudan,  and,  in  between  the  two  stretches, 
spent  eleven  years  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty-nine  as  a  prisoner  in  Mahdist 
hands.  His  fame  stems  from  this  ordeal:  but 
.  .  .  the  zenith  of  his  lifework  was  reached  in 
the  years  between  1900  and  1914  as  Inspector- 
General  in  the  Anglo- Egyptian  condominium  of 
the  Sudan.  .  .  .  His  loyalties  were  sadly  taxed 
by  the  first  world  war.  He  3pent  it  doing  work 
for  the  Austrian  Red  Cross,  but.  after  it,  would 
have  liked  to  become  a  British  citizen.  But 
Britain  was  cool;  even  royal  pressure  was  of  no 
avail,  and  the  privilege  was  refused.”  (Econ¬ 
omist)  Bibliography. 


“Although  the  extraordinary  adventures  of 
Slatin  Pasha  .  .  .  are  well  known,  his  critical 
role  in  the  making  of  the  modem  Sudan  has 
not  been  generally  appreciated.  In  this  percep¬ 
tive  biography  Richard  Hill  has  corrected  this 
imbalance.  .  .  .  [Composed]  from  difficult  and 
disparate  sources,  ...  [it  is]  the  product  of  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  Sudan  and  its  rulers, 
which  few  but  the  doyen  of  Sudanese  studies 
could  hope  to  muster.  .  .  .  [In  spite  of] 

peripheral  defects,  Slatin  has  been  portrayed 
as  he  was — a  charming  and  delightful  man 
whose  unique  knowledge  of  the  Sudan  and  its 
people  coincided  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  con¬ 
quest  to  provide  that  fascinating  personality 
a  place  in  history.  Slatin  deserved  no  less.” 
R.  O.  Collins 

Am  Hist  R  71:633  Ja  ’66  750w 
“Though  he  did  not  himself  know  Slatin.  [the 
author]  knows  Englishmen  and  numbers  of 
Sudanese  who  did  so.  and  has  cross-checked 
not  only  his  written  sources,  but  hearsay  as 
well.  The  result  is  a  wholly  trustworthy  nar¬ 
rative.  yet  it  has  a  failing  ...  It  is  brief  and 
restrained  almost  to  a  fault,  and  so  fails  to 
round  out  a  controversial  and  alluring  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  [Yet  here]  is  recommended  read¬ 
ing  for  anyone  interested  in  African  history, 
or  empire  in  its  heyday,  or,  nearer  home,  in 
the  dilemmas  that  confront  an  expatriate.” 

Economist  214:787  F  20  ’65  800w 

TLS  pl24  F  18  ’65  650w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  27  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:520  S  ’66  120w 


Like  all  collections  of  this  kind,  the  pieces 
Included  are  uneven  in  quality.  The  ‘anger’  ir 
the  title  of  this  volume  is  considerably  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  Leroi  Jones’  near-hysterical 
polemic  against  white  America,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  the  pieces  are  reasoned, 
sustained  efforts  at  objectivity.  .  .  .  Bv  far  the 
most  interesting  essay  is  Albert  Murray’s 
wherein  he  contends  that  James  Baldwin’s 
weaknesses  are  precisely  those  he  opposed  ir 
Richard  Wright.  Murray  warns,  moreover,  ol 
the  pitfalls  of  nigritude  and  the  unaesthetk 
standards  of  ‘friendly’  white  critics.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  editor  closes  with  a  symposium 
on  Richard  Wright  in  which  he,  Horace  Cay¬ 
ton.  Saunders  Redding  and  Arna  Bontemps 
were  participants.  Much  of  what  they  had 
to  say  is  gossipy,  diffuse  and  downright  in¬ 
accurate.  They  shoud  have  known  better  ” 
Edward  Margolies 

Library  J  91:696  F  1  ’66  270w 


This  collection  of  essays  has  little  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  original  speculation  on  how 
Negro  literature  will  develop  once,  if  ever. 


HILL,  WELDON.  Rafe.  342p  $4.95  McKay 

66-10934 

“With  his  father  recovering  from  a  heart 
attack,  his  mother  working  in  a  factory,  his 
seventh-grade  brother  getting  bossier  every 
day  and  his  three-year-old  brother  constantly 
in  his  care,  Rafe  (a  sixth-grader)  was  finding 
his  life  hard  to  control.  His  story,  intermingled 
with  that  of  an  Indian  war  buddy  of  his  father, 
a  crotchety  old  woman,  and  a  young  widow 
and  her  four  children  gives  [a]  view  of  life 
in  the  Oklahoma  farm  country.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:670  My  7  ’66  40w 
“Rafe,  struggling  to  overcome  the  myriad 
complications  and  sufferings  which  come  his 
way,  engages  alternately  the  reader’s  sense 
of  humor  and  sympathy.  Most  important  the 
reader  remembers  what  it’s  like  being  twelve 
and  awkward.  .  .  .  Steadily  the  novel  gains 
momentum.  The  climactic  flood  section  which 
dominates  the  last  portion  of  the  book  unites 
all  the  characters,  communicates  accurately 
their  panic,  and  most  important,  shows  that 
awkward,  set- upon  Rafe  is  made  of  sterner 
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stuff  than  had  been  believed.  ‘Rafe’  is  a  very 
American  novel,  and  belongs  to  the  tradition 
of  great  novels  about  boys  and  men  and  the 
country.”  P.  R.  Clarkson 

Best  Sell  25:403  Ja  15  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  16  ’66.270W 
“Even  with  an  exciting  flash  flood  that 
solves  everybody’s  problems,  and  with  every¬ 
thing  to  attract  the  sympathy  and  attention  of 
readers,  it  is  curious  how  the  net  result  is  a 
complete  blank  upon  closing  the  book.  What’s 
wrong?  In  spite  of  the  detailed  surface 
realism  there  is  some  kind  of  fundamental 
unreality  at  work.  Problems  presented  in 

psychological  terms  apparently  cannot  be 
solved  satisfactorily  for  the  reader  in  one 
neat  rush  of  external  events.  .  .  .  Apparently 
also  the  reader  cannot  identify  with  quite  so 
many  different  kinds  of  problems  as  are 
touched  on  here,  literary  or  real,  all  in  the 
same  342  pages.  .  .  .  The  characters  and  back¬ 
ground  are  so  good,  however,  that  one  wishes 
for  the  story  of  the  boy  alone,  or  of  modern 
Oklahoma  Indians  alone,  or  of  Oklahoma  rural 
life  and  landscape  nearly  alone.”  Mildred  Moelk 
Library  J  91:128  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
"Hints  of  promiscuity  are  deftly  handled  in 
a  truly  wholesome  book.  Highly  recommended.” 

Library  J  91:446  Ja  15  '66  70w  [YA1 


HILLEARY,  WILLIAM  M.  A  webfoot  volun¬ 
teer;  the  diary  of  William  M.  Hilleary,  1864- 
1866;  ed.  by  Herbert  B.  Nelson  and  Preston 
E.  Onstad  [pub]  in  coop,  with  the  Ore.  hist, 
society.  240p  pi  $6  Ore.  state  univ.  press 
B  or  92  65-65228 

“A  school  teacher  and  farmer  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  and  records  (apparently  for 
his  intended  wife-to-be)  details  of  his  service 
as  a  volunteer,  November  1864  to  July  1866. 
Hilleary  and  others  were  providing  protection 
for  the  Oregonians  from  Indians  and  other 
disorderly  elements.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Appendix: 
Hilleary’ s  records.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  diary  of  William  M.  Hilleary  illumin¬ 
ates  [one]  phase  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  .  .  .  Although  portions  of  Hilleary’s 
experience  appeared  in  different  fox-m  as  re¬ 
miniscences  of  army  life  during  the  18S0’s,  the 
publication  of  the  original  diary  provides  more 
than  just  insights  into  military  and  political 
affairs.  It  illuminates  aspects  of  social  life  not 
readily  available  in  book  form.  The  editors’ 
introduction  and  notes  place  the  account  into 
the  conventional  framework  of  regional  Civil 
War  history  that  in  time-honored  fashion  has 
volunteers  struggle  with  secesh  and  Indians. 
They  unfortunately  do  little  to  place  the  docu¬ 
ment  within  the  context  of  other  sources,  fail 
to  utilize  pertinent  materials,  .  .  .  and  by-pass 
the  aids  offered  by  related  disciplines,  which 
reveal  the  dimensions  of  the  diary.”  Gunther 

Barth  Am  Hist  R  72:317  O  ’66  290w 

“The  diary  shows  more  powers  of  observation 
and  intelligence — and  far  more  humor — than 
most  and  will  be  valuable  to  students  of  Oregon 
history. Am  H,st  53;175  Je  ,g6  40w 


HILSMAN,  ROGER,  ed.  Foreign  policy  in  the 
sixties:  the  issues  and  the  instruments;  es- 
says  in  honor  of  Arnold  Wolfers;  ea.  by 
Roger  Hilsman  and  Robert  C.  Good.  299p 
$6.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 
327.08  International  relations.  World  politics 
- — 1945-  .  Wolfers,  Arnold  65-13928 


“This  .  .  .  book  is  organized  into  three  parts: 
the  contemporary  arena,  the  instrumentalities 
for  foreign  policy,  and  statecraft  and  moral 
theory.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Some  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  have  previously  appeared  in  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“There  is  an  inevitable  problem  in  assembling 
fifteen  pieces,  a  third  of  which  have  appeared 
elsewhere,  into  a  single  volume.  The  reader’s 
interest,  given  such  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
depends  largely  on  his  own  background.  In 
such  a  case,  the  thread  of  unity  needs  to  be 
made  very  apparent.  Regrettably  such  a  thread 
is  obvious  here  only  briefly  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  ;  the  volume  could  have  been  made  more 
useful  by  a  final  chapter  which  could  have 
made  the  relationship  of  the  parts,  each  useful 
by  itself,  clear  to  all.”  D.  G.  Bishop 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:151  N  ’65  450w 


“Here  is  a  festschrift  worthy  of  the  man 
whom  it  honors.  .  .  .  How  pleased  [the 
authors’]  former  teacher  must  be  with  their 
outstanding  progress  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy, 
research,  and  teaching  so  clearly  revealed  in 
this  book!  .  .  .  The  first  essay,  by  Raymond 
L.  Garthoff,  is  an  excellent  and  incisive  analysis 
of  Communist  (Soviet  and  Chinese)  purposes 
and  objectives,  their  successes  and  failures. 
It  is  clear  and  bold,  reflecting  astute  scholar¬ 
ship  and  logical  acumen.  .  .  .  Some  essays 
are  better  than  others,  some  more  significant 
than  others — depending,  of  course,  on  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  reader.  But  as  a  whole  [this]  is 
an  important  contribution  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  foreign  policy.”  L.  L. 
Gerson 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:143  Mr  ’66  500w 


HINE.  DARYL.  The  wooden  horse;  poems. 
61p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

811  65-22831 

“The  creation  and  assembly  of  these  pieces 
extended  over  five  years.  The  collection  fol¬ 
lows  .  .  .  Daryl  Hine’s  earlier  book  of  poems. 
The  Devil’s  Picture  Book  [BRD  19621.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Don  Juan  in  Amsterdam,  Tris¬ 
tan,  An  Adolescent,  The  Epithalamium  of  Anne 
de  Joyeuse,  and  Patroclus  Putting  on  the 
Armour  of  Achilles  first  appeared  in  Heroics. 
Fontainebleau,  1960. 


“[The]  poems  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of 
constant  review;  some  were  published  in  pre¬ 
vious  volumes  (Poetry  62  and  a  1959  McGill 
Chapbook)  and  have  undergone  revision.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  a  general  improvement  in  the 
clarity  of  his  expression  .  .  .  there  are  unreal¬ 
ized  parts  in  some  of  the  poems.  .  .  .  Hine’s 
poetry  reminds  me  of  Antonini’s  movies,  in 
which  human  beings,  and  their  relationships 
are  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  mechanical 
civilization.  I  wish  that  Hine’s  poetry  would 
every  now  and  again  burst  out  of  the  confines 
of  the  technical  certainty.”  Peter  Stevens 
Canadian  Forum  46:307  Ap  '66  900w 
“The  reader  accustomed  to  contemporary 
versification  will  be  intrigued  by  Hine’s  adher¬ 
ence  to  older  techniques.  His  poetry  exudes 
an  18th-century  flavor  and  rationale.  Rhymes 
of  many  types — and  not  always  pure — mark 
the  poet’s  somewhat  back-looking  character.  .  .  . 
Depths  of  thinking  are  apparent  in  this  vol¬ 
ume;  but  the  imagery  and  diction  too  often 
display  the  second-rate  in  imagination.” 
Choice  3:122  Ap  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Marcus  Bewley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Mr  31  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bennett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  4  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Robin  Skelton 

Poetry  109:57  O  ’66  430w 
“Daryl  Hine,  a  Canadian,  combines  erudi¬ 
tion,  craftsmanship,  and  spirit.  .  .  .  Out  of  his 
personal  debate  over  the  values  of  emotion  and 
intellect  he  constructs  poems  with  universal 
meaning,  lyrics  whose  passion  comes  from  sug¬ 
gestions  of  inner  conflict  rather  than  overt 
statement.”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  50w 


HINTON,  HAROLD  C.  Communist  China  in 
world  politics  [under  the  editorship  of  Dayton 
D.  McKean],  527p  $7.50  Houghton 

327.51  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China. 
1949-  ) — Foreign  relations  66-400 

The  author  is  a  Senior  Staff  member  at  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  and  associate 
professor  of  international  affairs  at  the  George 
Washington  University.  In  this  study  he  “sets 
forth  the  historical,  political  and  ideological 
foundations  of  Communist  China's  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  central  part  of  the  book  traces  the 
attempts  of  China  to  influence  the  balance  of 
power  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  concluding  section  .  .  .  discusses  .  .  .  the 
fall  of  Khrushchev  and  the  first  Chinese  atomic 
test.  [The  author]  offers  reflections  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  challenges  Communist  China  is  like¬ 
ly  to  present  in  the  future  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  might  best  answer 
these  challenges.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  30w 
“On  Peking’s  foreign  policy  [this  book]  de¬ 
serves  to  become  a  standard  reference  work 
and  textbook  for  serious  students  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  marshals  a  mass  of  detail  and  inter¬ 
pretation  and  is  competently  organized  and 
lovingly  indexed.”  J.  P.  Davies 

Book  Week  pl5  Ap  3  ’66  300w 
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HINTON,  H.  C. — Continued 

“[The  author]  presents  an  up-to-date  account 
of  the  nature  and  development  of  Peking’s 
foreign  policy.  The  text,  which  occasionally 
reflects  a  certain  structural  awkwardness 
(probably  due  to  editorial  haste  in  making  the 
study  available)  is  a  useful  compendium  of 
news  bulletins  and  other  sources  from  Com¬ 
munist  and  Western  centers.  But  it  is  also  a 
highly  speculative  and,  at  times,  defensively 
biased  version  of  extremely  complex  issues. 
.  .  .  The  author’s  more  provocative  conclu¬ 
sions  may  disturb  the  specialist  and  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  fact  is  not  more  clearly  distin¬ 
guished  from  fancy  for  the  general  reader.” 
Choice  3:362  Je  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  12 
’66  130w 

“Professor  Hinton  .  .  .  comes  as  close  to  fill¬ 
ing  the  role  of  ‘expert  on  China’  as  any 
scholar  in  the  United  States.  His  latest  and 
extremely  timely  study  will  demand  more  than 
casual  reading.  There  are  parts  that  will  com¬ 
pel  constant  rereading,  data  that  will  command 
repeated  reference,  and  interpretations  that 
will  provoke  heated  discussions.  ...  It  is  clear 
that  he  has  probed  more  deeply  .  .  .  than 
most  other  professed  or  acknowledged  author¬ 
ities.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  his  findings 
about  the  political-behavior  and  policies  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  will  lend  little  com¬ 
fort  to  those  who  advocate  an  accommodation 
with  Mao’s  regime.  This  is  a  basic  book  on 
modem  China.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2603  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:clvii  autumn  ’66  420w 


HIROSHIGE.  The  fifty-three  stages  of  the 
Tokaido  [text  by  Ichitaro  Hondo;  tr.  by 
Charles  S.  Terry].  55p  col  il  $10.50  East  West 
center  press 

769  Engraving,  Japanese.  Wood  engraving 

65-8367 

This  series  of  woodblock  prints  portrays  “the 
national  highway  connecting  Tokyo  with  the 
capitol  at  Kyoto  and  the  western  provinces. 
Spotted  along  the  way  were  fifty-three  sta¬ 
tions  in  small  villages  where  lodgings  and 
refreshment  were  available.  Hiroshige  named 
his  prints  after  these  stations.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  The  text  is  given  in  Japanese  and  in 
English. 


“[The  reproductions]  capture  the  character 
of  the  original  with  its  wood  graining  and  its 
bold  and  frequently  acidulous  color.  The  plates 
are  close  in  size  to  the  originals.  Necessarily 
the  paper  used  in  this  book  is  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  that  of  the  originals.  The  heavier 
weight  of  the  paper,  more  than  anything, 
militates  against  the  illusion  of  a  replica. 
The  text  is  valuable  and  could  be  written  only 
by  a  scholar  who  knows  Japan  as  a  native. 
Hondo  concentrates  on  supplying  the  reader 
with  the  kind  of  information  he  could  not  get 
for  himself  by  merely  studying  the  prints. 
.  .  .  It  is  good  to  have  this  incomparable  mas¬ 
terpiece  so  beautifully  presented.” 

Choice  2:856  F  ’66  170w 
"Since  they  first  appeared  in  1834,  Utagawa 
Hiroshige’s  series  of  prints  .  .  .  have  been 
popular  in  Japan,  and  later  in  the  West.  .  .  . 
[The  text]  comments  on  the  scene  as  it  relates 
to  the  journey,  the  artistic  liberties  taken,  and 
the  variations  shown  in  later  prints.  Both  the 
format  and  the  illustration  are  above  average 
and  the  book  is  for  larger  libraries  and  special 
collections.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:1213  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 


HIRSCH,  S.  CARL.  The  living  community:  a 
venture  into  ecology:  il.  by  William  Steinel. 
128p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.56  Viking 


574.5  Ecology — Juvenile  literature  66-14415 
After  tracing  the  basic  concepts  of  ecology 
back  to  the  ideas  of  Thoreau  and  Darwin,  [the 
author]  “shows  how  biological  needs  and  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  determine  what  species 
are  successful  in  a  particular  region.  [He]  de¬ 
scribes  man  as  the  dominant  species  because 
of  his  ability  to  change  his  own  environment, 
explains  the  far-reaching  effects  of  man's  tech¬ 
nology,  [and  explains  how]  in  recent  years  its 
by-products  have  unwittingly  created  such 
hazards  to  life  as  air  and  water  pollution.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
six  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:58  My  1  ’66  lOOw 


“A  firm  striding  into  the  science  of  ecology. 
This  book  is  as  advanced  as  any  university 
course  in  its  concepts;  only  in  its  limitations 
of  detail  does  it  differ.  The  illustrations  .  .  . 
are  excellent.”  Russetll  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  '66  120w 

“Nature  seen  whole — the  association  of  all 
living  and  nonliving  things  in  a  community, 
and  how  one  affects  the  other.  A  well  done 
survey  of  the  increasingly  vital  science  of 
ecology.  Ages  twelve  to  eighteen.”  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  84:292  My  27  ’66  40w  [YA] 


“[A]  thoughtful  book.  .  .  .  The  slow-paced, 
somewhat  philosophical  approach  may  limit 
[its]  appeal.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:6202  D  15  '66  80w 


“[This]  is  an  amateurish  book  on  ecology 
that  employs  the  ‘community  approach.’  The 
text  contains  many  vague  statements  and 
several  incomplete  case  studies.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  a  review  of  Darwin’s  life, 
the  development  of  his  theories  of  evolution, 
and  descriptions  of  the  popular  and  scientific 
reactions  to  his  theories.  Although  the  author 
has  inserted  a  brief  caution  about  teleological 
explanations,  many  of  his  own  statements  are 
teleologic.  In  short,  there  are  several  better- 
written  books  on  ecology  available.”  Jack  Mc¬ 
Cormick 

Natur  Hist  75:62  N  ’66  lOOw 


HIRSCH  FELD,  BURT.  After  the  Alamo;  the 
story  of  the  Mexican  war;  maps  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Barry  Martin.  l9lp  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.64  Messner 

973.6  U.S. — History — War  with  Mexico, 
1845-1848 — Juvenile  literature  66-13998 

The  author  “describes  the  harsh  realities  of 
war,  with  stories  both  of  incredible  courage 
and  of  astonishing  blunders.  There  are  .  .  . 
portraits  of  the  leaders  in  combat — General 
Zachary  Taylor,  ‘Old  Rough  and  Ready,’  hero 
of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Captain  John 
Fremont  on  his  secret  mission  to  California, 
General  Winfield  Scott  leading  his  army  ashore 
at  Vera  Cruz  [and]  the  exploits  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Doniphan.”  (Publishers  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  nine.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“[The  author]  presents  an  exciting  account 
of  the  Mexican  War.  Using  the  device  of  fic¬ 
tionalized  dialogue  he  brings  out  many  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  a  manner  aimed  at  the  young 
reader.  ...  As  an  introduction  to  this  period 
it  is  first  rate.  It  is  recommended  for  the 
young  student  who  believes  history  to  be  dull 
and  uninteresting.”  J.  C.  Bloh 

Best  Sell  25:58  My  1  ’66  70w 


ine  scope  of  this  book  is  roughly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  American  Heritage  book,  Texas 
and  the  War  with  Mexico  [BRD  1962],  but  it 
has  few  of  the  merits  of  the  latter  title.  The 
author  has  tried  to  include  more  material  than 
he, win  cover  adequately.  The  book  is  not  well 
written  and  has  a  number  of  errors  .  .  Not 
recommended.”  Laurie  Dudley 

Library  J  91:2220  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 


HIRSH  BERG,  Al.  Backstage  at  the  Mets.  See 
Nelson,  L. 


H  greatest  catchers. 

190p  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 


796.357  Baseball — Biography — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-14324 


Biographies  of  “Roger  Bresnahan,  Hank 
Gowdy,  Muddy  Ruel,  Mickey  Cochrane  . 

Bill  Dickey,  Ernie  Lombardi.  Jim  Hegan.  Yogi 
Eerra,  Roy  Campanella,  Elston  Howard  [and 
others]  .  .  .  Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


r,  Veteran  mvenile  sports  writer  Al  Hirshberg 
[has]  selected  20  catchers  from  the  entire 
spectrum  of  organized  baseball.  ...  In  his 
usual  style,  the  author  glamorizes  the  in¬ 
dividual  careers  with  numerous  anecdotes  For 
school  libraries  which  cannot  justify  buying 
individual  sports  biographies  of  all  the  base- 
bail  heroes. 

Library  J  91:3551  J1  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p47  My  8  ’66  20w 
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HIRST,  DAVID.  Oil  and  public  opinion  in  the 
Middle  East.  127p  $6  Praeger 


338.2  Petroleum  industry  and  trade 

66-12984 

“This  study  of  the  relationship  between  oil 
companies  in  the  Middle  East  and  their  host 
governments  falls  into  two  partsf  criticism  of 
the  major  oil  companies  by  Middle  East  public 
opinion,  and  two  case  studies,  first,  the  Iraqi 
■ — Iraq  Petroleum  Company  negotiations  and 
secondly  the  formation  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum-Exporting  Countries.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Literature  on  oil  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  falls  into  two  main  categories.  Either  it 
is  in  English,  and  consists  of  writings  by 
former,  present  and  would-be  servants  of  the 
great  oil  companies  ...  or  else  it  is  in  Arabic, 
in  which  event  it  ranges  from  unfavourable 
mention  to  abuse,  reaching  its  zenith  in  the 
press  invective  that  Mr  Hirst  dubs  ‘popular 
demonology.’  He  deserves  gratitude  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  that  lies  in  between  the  poles.  .  .  . 
He  has  written  a  good  book  that  is  short, 
cheap  and  clear,  and  that  ought  to  provoke 
new  thinking  on  the  Arab  as  well  as  the 
company  side.” 

Economist  220:654  Ag  13  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  by  David  Dorman 

Library  J  91:2328  My  1  '66  lOOw 

“There  are  no  public  opinion  polls  to  help 
[the  author],  and  he  is  thus  forced  to  rely  on 
scattered  newspaper  comment  and  on  the  views 
of  well-known  ‘personalities’.  .  .  .  The  ‘public’ 
dealt  with  here  is  a  very  narrow  one  and  the 
book  is  to  a  large  extent  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  views  of  this  small  sector.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
‘political’,  the  ‘economic’,  and  the  ‘moral  and 
legal’  aspects  of  the  various  Arab  attitudes. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hirst  endeavours  to  be  fair  in  his 
interpretation  of  Arab  views.  .  .  .  [However]  he 
goes  too  far  in  interpreting  the  oil  companies 
in  their  relations  with  the  governments  as  sim¬ 
ply  commercial  enterprises  producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  oil.” 

TLS  p384  My  5  ’66  470w 


HIRST,  DAVID  W.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reform 
governor;  a  documentary  narrative.  256p  il 
$4.95  Van  Nostrand 

974.904  Wilson,  Woodrow.  New  Jersey — 
Politics  and  government  65-4440 

The  “associate  editor  of  the  forthcoming 
Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  attempted  to 
‘let  Wilson  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. ' 
The  story  is  Wilson’s  career  as  candidate  and 
governor  of  New  Jersey.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  note.  Index. 


HISCOCKS,  RICHARD.  The  Adenauer  era 
[Eng  title:  Germany  revived].  3l2p  $5.50  Lip- 
pincott 

943.087  Germany — Politics  and  government 
— 1945-.  Adenauer,  Konrad  66-23243 

The  author,  a  one-time  British  diplomat  and 
now  professsor  of  international  relations  at 
the  University  of  Sussex,  states  in  his  Preface 
that  “this  book  makes  no  pretence  at  being  a 
systematic  history  of  Western  Germany  under 
Adenauer.  It  is  intended  rather  as  a  provi¬ 
sional  appraisal  of  the  Adenauer  era,  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  weigh  up  its 
positive  and  negative  sides.”  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Professor  Hiscocks  has  distilled  into  one 
calm  and  lucid  narrative  the  flood  of  news 
that  flowed  confusingly  from  West  Germany 
from  1949  to  1964  .  .  .  [and]  has  written  a 
most  useful  and  readable  guide  to  the  major 
institutions  and  the  political  condition  of  west 
Germany  today.  .  .  .  Professor  Hiscocks  sur¬ 
veys  in  turn,  and  with  admirable  impartiality, 
parliament,  the  trades  unions,  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  education,  and  the  press  and  radio.  On 
the  whole  he  is  not  disturbed  by  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  general  character  and  trend.” 

Economist  220:1029  S  10  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Swartz 

Library  J  91:5958  D  1  ’66  120w 
“A  balanced,  unemotional  account,  .  .  . 

avoiding  the  subjectivism  that  mars  so  much 
writing  about  postwar  Germany.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  has  eschewed  the  facile  negativism 
toward  everything  German  that  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers  indulge.  Nor  has  he  allowed  his 
[Government]  service  ...  to  color  his  conclu¬ 
sions  unduly.  Color,  in  fact,  is  what  this  book 
lacks.  Mr.  Hiscocks  interviewed  Adenauer  only 
twice,  so  his  exploration  of  the  former  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  character  is  necessarily  more  intellectual 
than  personal.  The  statistical  documentation  of 
West  Germany’s  postwar  revival  is  [also] 
needlessly  detailed.  .  .  .  As  in  most  books 
about  contemporary  Germany,  there  is  a 
curious  tendency  to  overlook  everything  beyond 
the  Wall.”  Welles  Hangen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  N  20  ’66  600w 

“For  a  book  to  be  penetrating  on  [the]  sub¬ 
ject  [of  Germany’s  being  accepted  as  ‘normal’ 
by  western  constitutional  standards]  it  must 
still  face  the  need  to  distinguish  between  the 
features  which  western  Germany  shares  with 
other  industrialized  societies  and  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  herself.  Professor  Hiscocks  pro¬ 
vides  a  factually  comprehensive  and,  on  the 
whole,  judicious  assessment.  But  he  adds  little 
to  the  work  of  previous  writers  because  he 
relies  too  heavily  on  the  biographical  and 
reportage  approaches  and  too  lightly  on  the 
historical  and  political  analysis  that  is  required 
if  this  distinction  is  to  be  accurately  gauged.” 
TLS  p775  S  1  ’66  750w 


“As  the  governor  was  a  master  of  language 
and  could  put  it  to  eloquent  use,  the  volume 
is  inspiring,  even  charismatic.  Here  are  ele¬ 
gantly  phrased  letters,  eloquent  speeches,  and 
concise  and  persuasive  state  papers  worked 
into  a  narrative.  This  work  will  carry  on  the 
Wilson  legend,  for  it  is  written  in  his  vocab¬ 
ulary.  It  is  a  very  skillfully  constructed  pas¬ 
tiche,  and  its  designer  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  ingenuity.  But  it  suggests  a  timely  cau¬ 
tion.  The  Wilsonian  legend  is  fast  reaching  a 
point  where  it  is  hardening  into  a  mold  that 
will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  alter.  .  .  .  Lead¬ 
ers  are  complex  people,  and  an  understanding 
of  them  is  not  helped  by  sculpting  images  too 
simple.”  R.  F.  Nichols 

Am  Hist  R  71:1089  Ap  ’66  270w 


“Through  judicious  selection  of  newspaper 
articles  and  correspondence,  Hirst  allows  the 
participants  to  narrate  Harvey’s  efforts  to 
nominate  Wilson,  the  latter’s  hesitance  and 
then  acceptance,  and  so  through  the  familiar 
story  of  the  New  Jersey  triumph  until  Wilson’s 
departure  for  Washington.  Hirst  provides  brief 
transitional  remarks,  and  sufficient  background 
information  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify 
the  actors.  A  vigorous  narrative,  the  book 
by  its  nature  abjures  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  it  do  justice  to  viewpoints 
other  than  Wilson’s.  But  it  allows  the  reader 
to  watch  Wilson  develop.” 

Choice  2:902  F  ’66  150w 


“An  agreeable  volume  and  a  work  of  piety, 
...  it  is  [also!  scholarly  and  judicious.  .  .  . 
There  are  interesting  pieces  of  social  as  well 
as  political  history  here.” 

TLS  p934  O  21  ’65  270w 


HISTORY  of  East  Africa:  3v:  v2,  ed.  by  Vin¬ 
cent  Harlow  and  [others]  with  an  introd.  by 
Margery  Perham.  768p  maps  $13.45  Oxford 

967  Africa,  East — History  [63-4375] 

“First  suggested  at  an  East  Africa  Gover¬ 
nors’  Conference  in  1952  and  forwarded  through 
the  use  of  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Funds,  the  three-volume  [History  of]  East 
Africa  (of  which  the  third  is  still  in  prepara¬ 
tion)  [is]  designed  for  African  university 
students  and  the  international  community  of 
African  scholars.  This  volume  covers  the  sixty- 
year  period  from  the  1890’s  to  1950,  the  era  of 
high  colonialism.  Its  .  .  .  emphasis  is  upon  the 
changes  in  African  life  caused  by  the  impact 
of  colonial  ideas  and  institutions.”  (Yale  R) 
Bibliographies.  For  volume  one  see  BRD  1964 
under  R.  Oliver. 


‘‘[When  this  project  was  first  organized]  in¬ 
terested  scholars  confidently  expected  that  it 
would  produce  a  definitive  treatment  of  an 
important  region.  .  .  .  [This]  volume  falls  far 
short  of  the  original  promise.  It  is  in  no  sense 
definitive,  or  even  comprehensive.  If  generally 
accurate,  there  are  some  serious  omissions. 
Among  the  contributors  are  a  few  who  have 
done  virtually  no  research  among  the  apposite 
original  sources.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  [it  does] 
include  several  contributions  that  redeem  an 
otherwise  workmanlike  but  uninspiring  collec¬ 
tion  [but],  .  .  .  frequently  repetitious  within 
themselves,  the  chapters  .  .  .  also  often  repeat 
or  contradict  matter  contained  in  companion 
chapters.”  R.  I.  Rotberg 

Am  Hist  R  71:1401  J1  '66  430w 
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HISTORY  of  East  Africa- — Continued 

“It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  planners 
[of  this  study]  could  have  set  themselves  and 
their  authors  such  a  task  as  to  assess  the 
impact  on  Africans  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of 
white  rule  almost  immediately  after  it  had 
come  to  an  end.  if  their  object  had  been  to  do 
no  more  than  keep  the  record  straight,  they 
would  have  deserved  more  of  the  reader's  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding.  .  .  .  [TheJ  volume 
has  a  serious  constructional  defect.  Each  ter¬ 
ritory  is  treated  separately,  so  that  there  is 
no  general  discussion  of  land  policy,  economic 
development  policy,  education  policy,  the  policy 
governing  preparation  (or  the  lack  of  it)  of 
Africans  to  take  over  at  independence — surely 
a  serious  lack  in  a  work  which  claims  to  be 
a  ‘comprehensive’  history  of  the  region.  The 
maps  are  uniformly  inadequate,  not  to  say  con¬ 
fusing:  the  bibliographies  uniformly  splendid. 
Dame  Margery  Perham  has  graced  the  second 
volume  with  an  introduction  .  .  .  which  puts 
students  and  cognoscenti  of  African  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  affairs  more  than  ever  in  her  debt.’’ 

TLS  p784  S  1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Prosser  Gifford 

Yale  R  55:589  Je  ’66  600w 


The  HISTORY  of  the  First  World  War;  con¬ 
tributing  auths.  and  eds:  Leonard  Wood 
[and  others],  commemorative  ed.  4v  il  maps 
819.50  Groliet 

940.3  European  War,  1914-1918  65-27999 

This  work  is  “a  reissue  of  Grolier’s  1920  His¬ 
tory  of  the  World  War  [with]  ...  a  new  in¬ 
troduction,  a  new  chronology  of  events  and 
the  grouping  of  .  .  .  photographs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  volume  as  a  pictorial  survey.” 
(Library  J)  Parts  of  this  history  were  published 
immediately  after  the  First  World  War  under 
the  title  The  World  War.  Index. 


“A  questionable  reprint.  Granted  there  are 
modifications  on  the  original  publication  .  .  . 
yet  medium  and  small  libraries  will  do  much 
better  with  up-to-date  titles  like:  [J.]  Ter- 
raine’s  Great  War,  1914-1918  and  Western 
Front  [both  BRD  1965];  [B.  H.]  Liddell-Hart’s 
The  Real  War,  1914-18  [BRD  1930]  or  the 
American  Heritage  History  of  World  War  I 
[BRD  19651.  Libraries  supporting  senior  honors 
or  graduate  work  should  have  this  set  since 
it  is  a  record  of  the  times  despite  its  Allied 
bias  and,  therefore,  a  valid  piece  of  World 
War  I  historiography.” 

Choice  3:834  N  ’66  80w 

“It  appears  to  this  reviewer  that  well  over 
90  per  cent  of  this  edition  duplicates  exactly 
the  earlier  edition  without  any  corrective  edit¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  45  years  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  have  immensely  clarified  the  events 
of  the  First  World  War.  .  .  .  [Among]  many 
superb  photographs  [are]  many  superfluous 
and  poor  photographs  as  well.  .  .  .  The  judg¬ 
ments  passed  and  the  facts  given  reflect  only 
knowledge  and  attitudes  available  up  to  1920 
not  1966. .  .  .  .  Not  all  users,  especially  stu¬ 
dents,  will  recognize  misinformation  and  in¬ 
accuracies  and  the  publishers  have  done  no¬ 
thing  to  eliminate  these  factors.”  R.  N.  Sher¬ 
idan 

Library  J  91:4108  S  15  ’66  300w 


HITCH,  CHARLES  J.  Decision-making  for  de¬ 
fense.  (The  Gather  memorial  lectures  in 
systems  science)  83p  $2.95  Univ.  of  Calif 
press 


353.6  U.S.— Defenses  65-27881 

This  “monograph  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series 
of  four  lectures  presented  at  the  University  o 
California.  .  .  Mr.  Hitch,  former  assistant  sec^ 
retary  of  defense  and  now  vice-president  of  th< 
American  Economic  Association,  sums  up  oui 
defense  decisions  from  1789  .  .  to  1960  anc 
the  evolution  of  unified  commands,  Joint  Chiefs 
ot  Staff  and  an  effective  Defense  Department 
He  then  details  and  documents  the  manifolc 
interrelated  problems  of  planning,  program- 
mJnS.  and  budgeting  security  measures  ir 
scientific  as  well  as  military  areas  of  defense.’ 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


..  _  With  the  exception  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  no  other  American  is  as  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  discuss  the  vital  topic.  .  .  .  This  bool 
is  a  lucid  and  succinct  presentation  on  defensi 
and  governmental  management.  .  .  .  [it]  should 
be  mandatory  reading  for  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  history,  business  administration  pub¬ 


lic  administration,  political  science,  economics, 
international  relations,  engineering,  military 
science,  and  law.” 

Choice  3:238  My  ’66  260W 
“As  a  policy-formulating  member  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  Mr.  Hitch’s  opinions  in  his 
summary  chapter  on  Retrospect  and  Prospect 
are  given  increased  credence.  .  ,  .  [This]  worth¬ 
while  study  is  probably  too  scholarly  for  the 
average  reader  and,  therefore,  is  recommended 
only  for  large  public  libraries,  and,  of  course 
for  academic  libraries.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 
Library  J  90:5288  D  1  ’65  200w 


HITTI,  PHILIP  K,  A  short  history  of  the 

Near  East.  278p  il  col  il  maps  $6.95;  pa  $3.95 
Van  Nostrand 

956  Near  East — History  66-1292 

“One  of  America’s  most  distinguished  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Near  East  has  summarized  his 
longer  work.  The  Near  East  in  History  [BRD 
1961],  narrating  the  story  of  man  in  that  region 
from  the  dawn  of  history  almost  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.”  (Choice)  “More  than  half  of  the  text 
deals  with  the  .  .  .  period  .  .  .  which  ended 
with  the  Turkish  conquest  in  the  15th  century. 
.  .  .  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  period 
of  the  mandates,  and  with  the  ensuing  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Near  East  nations.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Dike  all  efforts  .to  compress  human  history, 
it  is  more  gallant  than  accurate;  unlike  many, 
however,  this  volume  is  faithful  to  the  facts, 
the  interpretation  is  plausible,  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  eminently  readable.  Hitti  continues  to 
serve  a  new  generation  of  American  students 
and  cultured  laymen  by  his  laudable  efforts, 
even  after  many  years  in  official  retirement, 
and  one  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  expect  the  same 
meticulous  care  in  his  new  books  as  character¬ 
ized  his  earlier  ones.  The  result,  however,  is 
that  the  book’s  bibliography  is  outdated,  many 
printing  errors  have  crept  in,  and  fresher  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  skimped.  These  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work,  for, 
as  an  introductory  single  volume  history  of  the 
Near  East  for  the  harassed  reader  or  the 
ummtiate,  it  is  a  rarity.” 

Choice  3:703  O  '66  150w 


The  book  is  more  than  a  summary  of  [Hit¬ 
ti  s]  _  previously  published  authoritative  works, 
for  it  is  well-structured,  cohesive,  and  easy- 
flowing.  .  .  Handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

iT-  •  For  the  general  reader  interested  in  the 
Near  East.”  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  91:2059  Ap  15  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  30w  [VA] 


HLA  MY1NT,  U.  The  economics  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  192p  $5.50;  pa  $1.95  Praeger 
338.9  Economic  development.  Underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  65-15656 


r  or  aescriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Porter 

Am  Econ  R  56:209  Mr  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Kriesberg 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:180  Mr  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Triantis 

J  Pol  Econ  79:84  F  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

.,CN„  y  Rev  of  Books  6:22  My  12  ’66 


McGrawUSA‘  1  S£lW  Red  china-  217p  $4.95 

lofh1  >Ch™a  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Description  and  travel  66-14533 

.  ‘'An  Australian  citizen,  married  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  schoolteacher,  [arid  a  reporter  on  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the  author]  joined  a  group 
of  Australian  tourists  last  spring  for  a  three- 
week  guided  tour  co-sponsored  by  an  Austra- 
han  travel  agency  and  the  Chinese  government. 
BrUmAio  iv,  lou-r  deluded  visits  to  communes, 
schools,  factories,  workers  recreation  centers 
S“res'  .STd .  cultural  performances,  including 
th  wl1.tlCu^'l?rientedJ  n£w  Peking  theater. 

pokbs  records  her  impressions  of  a 
China  showing  .  .  .  material  progress,  improve- 
ments  in  health  and  sanitation,  and  adequate 
clothing  and  food  for  everyone.”  (Library  J) 

.  Perhaps  too  much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  cat-and-mouse  game  [the  author]  played 
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before  telling  [of  her  American  connections], 
only  to  discover  that  her  fears  of  dire  con¬ 
sequences  were  baseless.  .  .  .  [She]  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  leftist  (on  a  Hearst  newspaper?) 
nor  is  she  blind  to  the  crushing  effects  of 
communism  on  the  human  spirit,  but  she 
clearly  was  overwhelmed  by  the  material  pro¬ 
gress  of  China  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hobbs  also 
stresses  that  China  is  increasing  its  contacts 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  is  really  in¬ 
sulated  from  only  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

She  had  a  poignant  interview  with  the  de¬ 
dicated  Communist  revolutionary  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  an  American  expatriate  now  residing 
in  Peking.  .  .  .  The  most  distressing  sections 
of  the  book  deal  with  the  ‘hate  America’ 
campaign.  .  .  .  This  is  a  grim  book,  forcefully 
but  simply  written  by  a  sensitive  person.  .  .  . 
[She]  gives  a  vivid  description  of  life  today 
within  Communist  China.”  J.  J.  Clarke 
Best  Sell  25:470  Mr  15  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Davies 

Book  Week  pl5  Ap  3  '66  300w 
Choice  3:574  S  ’66  200w 

“The  merit  in  this  report  is  that  Mrs.  Hobbs 
approaches  her  task  not  only  with  honesty  and 
sensitivity,  but  also  with  modesty  and  humil¬ 
ity.  She  has  a  good  reporter’s  eye  and  she 
wrote  what  she  saw.  Only  in  the  final  chapter 
does  she  attempt  any  conclusion.  And  then  her 
conclusion  is  that  she  cannot  present  an  ad¬ 
equate  report.  .  .  .  For  the  China  expert  this 
book  will  be  thin  reading.  But  with  the  paucity 
of  eye-witness  material  from  China,  any  first¬ 
hand  account  is  useful.”  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  10 
’66  450w 

Reviewed  by  George  Feifer 

Harper  233:94  Ag  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:264  Ja  15  ’66  190w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  3  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Welles  Hangen 

Sat  R  49:39  Mr  26  ’66  600w 


HOBHOUSE,  L.  T.  Sociology  and  philosophy; 
a  centenary  collection  of  essays  and  articles; 
with  a  pref.  by  Sir  Sydney  Caine;  and  an 
introd.  by  Morris  Ginsberg.  (London.  Univ. 
London  school  of  economics  and  political 
science.  Publication)  340p  $8  Harvard  univ. 
press 

301  Sociology  66-1215 

The  editor  says  “Hobhouse  contributed  some 
twenty  articles  and  essays  to  encyclopaedias 
and  learned  journals.  These  are  of  permanent 
value  and  often  present  his  leading  ideas  in 
succinct  form.  A  selection  of  these  is  given  in 
this  volume.  In  making  a  choice  I  have  been 
guided  partly  by  their  relevance  to  the  problems 
of  our  own  day.”  (Introd)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“[This  collection]  provides  an  accessible 
source  of  Hobhouse’s  life  work.  Professor 
Ginsberg  supplies  a  warm  and  detailed  introd¬ 
uction  to  the  man  and  his  works.  We  also  gain 
a  glimpse  of  the  impact  of  Hobhouse  and  his 
students  upon  the  development  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  general  intellectual  life  in  and 
around  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  .  .  .  This  collection  is 

recommended  to  students  of  comparative  social 
organization  and  social  control  as  well  as  to 
those  with  deep  interest  in  a  ‘philosophical’ 
overview  of  theoretical  problems  and  answers.” 
Kiyoshi  Ikeda 

Am  Soc  R  31:723  O  ’66  490w 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  great  majority 
of  American  sociologists  have  not  read  a  single 
word  by  Hobhouse,  the  eminent  English  so¬ 
ciologist  who  was  so  influential  in  putting  so¬ 
ciology  on  the  map  in  England.  This  recent 
book  should  give  them  an  easy  opportunity  to 
examine  the  range  of  Hobhouse’s  thinking.  .  .  . 
The  main  virtue  is  that  each  essay,  though 
short,  does  not  simplify  the  subject  matter 
into  banality.  Therefore,  even  busy  sociologists 
could  profit  by  dipping  into  this  book.” 

Choice  3:967  D  ’66  130w 


“In  his  introduction  Professor  Morris  Gins¬ 
berg  continues  that  quiet  and  reasoned  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  Hobhouse  for  today  to  which  he  has 
already  devoted  so  much  energy,  and  provides 
an  admirable  gloss  on  these  essays.  .  .  .  They 
form  an  admirable  sample  of  Hobhouse’s  meth¬ 
od,  his  immense  yet  easy  intellectual  stride, 
his  humane  judgment  .  .  .  though  the  inclusion 
of  the  two  papers  on  Christianity  and  aris- 
peVeid  [Joqjn’B  otp;]  eureS  esnoui-pun-pBo  eqi 


their  encyclopedic  origins,  might  well  be 
questioned.  [The  work]  has1  succeeded,  as  it 
should,  in  making  clear  Hobhouse’s  right  to  be 
judged  along  with  his  other  great  contem¬ 
poraries.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p59S  J1  7  ’66  700w 


HOBSBAWM,  E.  J.  Labouring  men;  studies  in 
the  history  of  labour.  401p  $7.50  Basic  bks. 

331  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Great  Brit¬ 
ain  65-23595 

“The  essays  printed  here  consist  partly  of 
articles  published  in  various  journals  .  .  .  and 
partly  of  unpublished  studies.  .  .  .  They  range, 
in  the  main,  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
to  the  First  World  War.  .  .  .  Several  are  ex¬ 
pository;  .  .  .  others  are  polemical,  or  in  the 
nature  of  historical  revisions.  Thus  The  Ma¬ 
chine  Breakers  attempts  to  revise  traditional 
views  of  Luddism,  [and]  Methodism  and  Rev¬ 
olution  refutes  Elie  Haldvy’s  .  .  .  contention 
that  Wesley  saved  Britain  from  social  upheaval 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  Fa¬ 
bians  Reconsidered  also  sets  out  to  revise  tra¬ 
ditional  views  on  the  subject.  Other  papers 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  radical,  labour 
and  socialist  idealogy.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“Hobsbawm’s  greatest  achievement  is  the  en¬ 
viable  ease  with  which  he  moves  through  all 
sections  and  periods  of  the  socialist  and  labor 
movements,  drawing  upon  enlightening  parallels 
here  and  suggesting  contrary  evidence  there. 
The  result  is  that  this  book  is  completely  free 
from  that  platitudinous  parochialism  that  is  the 
bane  of  so  much  labor  history.  Nor  does  his 
Marxism  degenerate  into  sectarian  dogmatism. 
.  .  .  His  second  strength  is  as  a  polemicist,  and 
his  contributions  to  the  great  debate  about  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  British  people  during 
the  early  Industrial  Revolution  are  here  set 
out  in  full.”  J.  F.  C.  Harrison 

Am  Hist  R  71:183  O  ’65  480w 
“Readable  yet  scholarly,  objective,  and  doc¬ 
umented.  .  .  .  Aside  from  the  merits  of  this 
case  study  itself,  labor  historians  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  very  effective  economic  framework 
used  to  analyze  the  origin  and  development  of 
unionism  in  the  British  gas  industry.  Most  im¬ 
portantly  this  collection  contains  many  mean¬ 
ingful  insights  into  the  act  of  writing  history; 
this  alone  makes  the  book  worthwhile.  Al¬ 
though  an  undergraduate  certainly  could  read 
and  enjoy  these  essays,  the  subject  matter  and 
the  ‘philosophy  or  history’  which  they  contain 
might  make  them  more  appropriate  to  the  gra¬ 
duate  student.” 

Choice  3:240  My  ’66  180w 
Economist  214:227  Ja  16  ’65  800w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

Encounter  24:70  Mr  ’65  2350w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  68:832  N  27  ’64  1000W 
“The  collection  is  a  convenience  for  students 
and  scholars.  It  is  not  an  event  in  its  own 
right.  Several  of  these  papers,  at  the  time  of 
first  publication,  were  in  themselves  events: 
‘The  Machine  Breakers’  (1952) ;  .  .  .  ‘The 

Tramping  Artisan’  (1951) :  .  .  .  the  famous 
piece  on  ‘The  British  Standard  of  Living,  1790- 
1850.’  .  .  .  Although  several  of  [the  studies]  have 
been  overtaken  at  points  by  subsequent  re¬ 
search,  Dr.  Hobsbawm’s  gestures  of  revision 
are  desultory.  .  .  .  [The]  studies,  nevertheless, 
succeed  more  often  than  they  fail:  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  this  kind  are  at  the  apex  of  histor¬ 
ical  achievement.  .  .  .  [The  work]  must  be 
criticized,  however,  because  it  rarely  quite  ful¬ 
fils  its  promise.  Time  and  again  these  studies 
tremble  on  the  edge  of  a  new  mastery  in  the 
discipline  of  comparative  history:  but  .  .  .  the 
comparisons  are  never  really  worked  through. 
.  .  .  A  quarrel  with  the  publishers.  It  will  not 
do,  with  a  book  of  this  character,  to  slap  the 
footnotes  in  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.” 

TLS  pll 80  D  21  ’64  2350w 


HOBSBAWM,  E.  J.,  ed.  Pre-capitalist  eco¬ 
nomic  formations.  See  Marx,  K. 


HOCHMAN,  SANDRA.  The  vaudeville  marri¬ 
age;  poems.  69p  $3.95  Viking 
811  66-11353 

In  her  third  book  of  poems,  “this  poet  in  her 
twenties  has  tried  to  capture  the  agony  and 
delight  of  men  and  women  living  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  Couple 
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HOCHMAN,  SANDRA— Continued 
first  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker,  Not  Having 
a  Child  in  Poetry,  and  other  poems  in  Ever¬ 
green  Review,  Glamour,  Mademoiselle,  Nadada, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Partisan  Review, 
The  Reporter,  and  Silo. 


“Her  best  poems  are  disjointed  annotations 
of  ‘being  out  of  things.’  No  phrase-maker. 
Miss  Hochman  produces  an  accentual  stutter 
that  always  sends  her  back  again  to  the  hair 
of  the  dog-world  that  bit  her.  Back  and  forth 
she  goes,  into  and  from  her  trance.  Her  chop¬ 
ped,  laconic  rhythms  suggest  the  nervous  chat¬ 
ter  of  a  sensitive  woman  displaced  from  padded 
Poesey  into  heartbreak  or  42d  Street,  almost 
destroyed  by  it  but  determined  to  say  the 
first,  as  well  as  the  second  and  sixtieth,  thing 
that  comes  into  mind.  .  .  .  Are  there  accentual 
or  metrical  justifications?  I  don’t  think  so. 
Paul  West 

Book  Week  p4  My  8  ’66  310w 
Harper  233:92  Ag  ’66  300w 
“Here's  a  book  of  42  poems  every  page  of 
which  bears  its  distinctive  verbal  trademark — 
these  dramatic  lyrics  are  not  likely  to  be  lost 
in  the  brittle,  sophisticated,  look-alike  .mass  of 
poems  shrugged  off  today  by  Cassius  Clay  and 
Karl  Shapiro  alike.  Genuine  anguish  marks 
most  of  Sandra  Hochman’s  cycle  of,  mono¬ 
logues,  pain  both  obscured  and  intensified  by 
the  verbal  audacities  and  fresh  metaphors  each 
poem  presents.  .  .  .  Often  near-hysteria  pulses 
under  the  irony  or  restraint  imposed  by  the 
monologuist — her  phrases  clipped  and  ironic 
to  block  off  the  wild  scream  of  insanity.  Failure 
in  marriage,  isolation  in  childhood,  heartbreak 
in  family  relations — common  themes  these,  but 
uniquely  and  poignantly  expressed  through  Miss 
Hochman’s  lyric  moi.  ...  X  recommend  it  for 
all  libraries  stocking  modern  poetry.”  B.  W. 
Fuson 

Library  J  91:699  F  1  ’66  180w 
“The  contents  reveal  a  peregrine  muse  darting 
between  such  disparate  topics  as  an  Aztec 
calendar  and  a  princess  telephone,  a  muse  with 
a  big-city  temperament  and  sneaking  the  most 
contemporary  Broadway  idiom  even  in  her 
fleeting  moments  of  speculation.  If  Miss  Hoch¬ 
man  follows  the  spoofing  manner,  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  familiar  things,  amid  the  mild  absurdity 
characteristic  of  Gunter  Grass,  it  reflects  a  real 
affinity.”  R.  J  Clements 

Sat  R  49:31  My  21  ’66  90w 


HODGES,  ELIZABETH  JAM  ISON.  Serendipity 
tales;  drawings  by  June  Atkin  Corwin.  179p 
$3.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

Fairy  tales  66-12847 

“When  the  princes  of  The  Three  Princes  of 
Serendip  [by  the  same  author.  BRD  19643 
reached  Persia,  the  Emperor  Vahram  was 
gravely  ill.  They  recommended  that  ‘the  great¬ 
est  storyteller  in  each  of  the  seven  largest 
cities  of  the  land’  visit  the  emperor  so  that 
the  telling  of  stories  might  ‘help  to  drive  away 
the  unhappiness’  which  had  made  him  ill.  The 
stories  are  mentioned  but  are  not  told  in  the 
earlier  book.  Instead  they  are  gathered  here 
as  told  by  the  young  men  after  their  return  to 
the  palace  of  their  father  in  Serendip  (Ceylon). 
.  .  .  They  derive  from  many  sources.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  40w 

“Here  are  seven  complex  and  highly  magical 
stories  from  Ceylon,  replete  with  genies.  evil 
gods,  demons,  and  the  eventual  triumph  of 
virtue  and  courage.  Atkin  Corwin’s  tapestry- 
like  drawings  help  to  set  the  scene.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  o3B  My  5 
’66  40w 

Horn  Bk  42:194  Ap  ’66  120w 

“The  stories  are  not  translations  or  close 
adaptations  of  the  ‘Peregrinaggio’  tale  but  de¬ 
rive  from  geography,  history,  mythology,  and 
imagination.  All  have  an  Oriental  flavor  and 
although  long,  could  be  used  as  source  ma¬ 
terial  for  storytelling  for  older  boys  and  girls. 
Attractive  black  and  white  illustrations  add 
to  the  text.”  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  91:1700  Mr  15  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p41  My  8  ’66 
30w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  ’66  40w 


HODGSON,  PETER  C.  The  formation  of  his¬ 
torical  theology;  a  study  of  Ferdinand  Chris¬ 
tian  Baur.  299p  $5.50  Harper 

201  Baur,  Ferdinand  Christian.  Christianity 
— Philosophy  66-15039 

“The  subject  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  .  .  . 
German  New  Testament  scholars  and  church 
historians  of  the  early  and  mid-19th  century. 
The  ‘Tubingen  School’  (named  after  the  univer¬ 
sity  on  whose  theological  faculty  Baur  served 
the  greater  part  of  his  life)  came  into  disfavor 
not  only  because  of  the  .  .  .  results  of  the 
historical  methodology  espoused  by  Baur  and 
his  followers,  but  especially  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  dominated  by  the  presuppositions 
of  a  thorough-going  Hegelian  dialectic.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is  a]  difficult  but  immensely  reward¬ 
ing  book.  The  Baur  of  the  stereotypes  dis¬ 
appears,  the  Baur  of  the  search  for  paths 
through  uncharted  realms  emerges — and  so 
does  Hodgson’s  vigorous  case  for  the  view  that 
here  indeed  is  the  real  founder  of  historical 
theology.  The  assumption  that  to  dispose  of 
Hegel  is  to  have  disposed  of  Baur  here  receives 
its  death  blow.  .  .  .  As  [Hodgson]  sees  it,  for 
Baur  ‘the  authentic  task  of  theology  ...  is  to 
further  the  mediation  between  the  faith  of 
the  Church  and  the  critical  “sciences”.’  .  .  . 
[Hodgson  believes]  that  Baur’s  understanding 
of  history  was  itself  on  the  move,  that  indeed 
‘to  understand  the  Church,  he  fashioned  a  new 
vocabulary  to  understand  history  as  a  whole.’  ” 
B.  A.  Reist 

Christian  Century  83:1179  S  28  ’66  700w 
“Professor  Hodgson  (Divinity  School  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University)  questions  the  correctness  of 
the  traditional  understanding  of  Baur  and  es¬ 
says  a  reappraisal  based  on  exhaustive  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  massive  Baur  corpus,  little  of 
which  has  been  translated.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  given  us  the  first  full-length  study  of 
Baur  to  appear  in  English.  The  careful  and  ju¬ 
dicious  handling  of  the  sources  and  their  re¬ 
assessment  within  the  framework  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  discussion  of  the  relation  of  event, 
revelation  and  faith,  makes  this  a  most  worth¬ 
while  and  timely  contribution  to  the  current 
hermeneutical  and  historical  debate.”  R.  V. 
Ritter 

Library  J  91:3438  J1  ’66  150w 


HOEHLING,  A.  A.  Home  front,  U.S.A.  178p 
il  $5.95  Crowell 

940.53  World  War,  1939-1945— U.S.  Civilian 
defense  66-22416 

This  is  the  States-side  view  of  the  years  of 
World  War  II,  recalling  the  mobilization  of 
factory  workers,  rationing,  black  markets, 
USO  workers,  and  air  raid  wardens.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Somewhere,  we  read  recently  that  66  per 
cent  of  living  Americans  have  had  no  adult 
experience  of  World  War  II.  For  them  this  vol¬ 
ume  an  ancient  history  (1941-45)  will  introduce 
an  age  remembered  by  oldsters  as  a  time  of 
tragedy,  sentimentality,  boredom,  horror  and — 
for  some— luxury.  Nothing  profound  here,  but 
the  book  deserves  attention  for  an  hour  or  so  ” 
Christian  Century  83:1243  O  12  ’66  60w 
“Fejw  who  lived  through  those  years  will  be 
able  to.  read  this  book  without  some  sense  of 
nostalgia  and  immediacy  of  recall.  .  .  .  Reading 
[this]  is  reliving  [them,]  day  by  day.  almost 
af,  u  you  were  reading  the  morning  newspaper 
after  stepping  outside  the  front  door  to  pick  it 
up  m  your  pajamas.”  G.  M.  Gressley 
Library  J  91:3418  J1  ’66  190w 


nurL  MARILYN.  Dink’s  blues.  246p  $4.95 
Harcourt 

66-12364 

This  novel  “treats  of  two  undergraduates 
who,  in  the  process  of  growing  up  and  finding 
themselves,  at  times  face  up  squarely  and  at 
other  lWl,rs .  retreat  from  reality  to  a  dream 
world  that  is  theirs  alone.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  is,  a  novel  which  has  caught  the  spirit 
ef  the  rising  generation.  .  .  .  There  is  verv 
fi,ot  to  [it]  ,  but  there  is  much  here  that 
is  pure  poetry,  the  poetry  that  will  appeal  to 
college  girls  in  particular.  Dink  St.  ClairT  the 
heroine,  is  a  heroine  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  but  she  is  not  enough  of  a  heroine  to 
be  able  to  rise  above  the  pessimism  of 6  the 
modern  world.  She  is  a  victim  of  her  environ- 
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ment.  .  .  .  Miss  Hoff  is  a  fine  writer  and  she 
has  written  a  fine  novel;  I  just  wish  it  weren’t 
so  depressing.”  Mairin  Elias 

Best  Sell  26:10  Ap  1  ’66  260w 
‘‘[The  author  has]  the  witchcraft  of  talent, 
and  she  took  me  over  completely.-  .  .  .  Surely 
there  is  no  such  young  woman  in  all  the  wide 
world  as  Dink — is  there?  But  I  believe.  And 
so  will  you.”  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  plO  F  20  ’66  400w 
Choice  3:520  S  ’66  70w 

‘‘Although  it  is  intense,  the  writing  is  vital, 
and  the  major  characters  set  against  the  mod¬ 
ern  campus  scene  are  credible.  Better  than 
many  first  novels,  large  fiction  collections 
could  use  it,  with  the  college  set  and  their 
parents  in  mind.”  H.  L.  Leet 

Library  J  91:714  F  1  66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

Sat  R  49:39  F  26  ’66  400w 


HOFF,  RHODA,  ed.  China;  adventures  in  eye¬ 
witness  history.  172p  $4  Walclc,  H.Z. 

951  China — History.  China — Description  and 
travel  65-23253 

‘‘An  anthology  of  readings  [about]  .  .  .  the 
social  life  and  customs,  way  of  life  and  culture 
of  the  Chinese  people  .  .  .  ranging  from  Marco 
Polo  to  Dr.  John  Dewey  and  his  wife.  The 
period  covered  is  from  651  B.C.  to  1936  A.D.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Horn  Bk  42:75  F  ’66  30w 


“The  editor  has  added  another  title  to  this 
useful  series  which  provides  an  interesting 
accumulation  of  primary  source  material  for 
secondary  school  social  studies.”  M.  V.  Gaver 
Library  J  91:436  Ja  15  ’66  80w 


“[The  selections]  should  have  been  connected 
in  some  better  way  than  by  a  perfunctory  pref¬ 
ace  and  skimpy  biographical  notes.  .  .  .  Young 
Americans  .  .  .  deserve  a  better  planned,  more 
systematic  introduction  to  the  subject  than 
this.”  John  Barkham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p59  N  7  ’65  70w 
[YA] 


H OFFER,  ABRAM.  How  to  live  with  schizo¬ 
phrenia,  by  Abram  Hoffer  and  Humphry 
Osmond;  with  a  foreword  by  Nolan  D.  C. 
Lewis.  177p  $5.95  Univ.  bks. 

616.8  Schizophrenia  66-13609 

“The  authors,  a  Canadian  and  an  American 
psychiatrist,  propose  a  biochemical  theory 
that  stresses  the  importance  of  genetic  factors. 
Defective  adrenal  metabolism  is  viewed  as  the 
cause  of  the  cognitive,  emotional,  and  person¬ 
ality  changes  commonly  seen  in  schizophrenia, 
which  is  viewed  as  a  physical  disease  similar 
to  pneumonia  rather  than  as  a  behavioral  dis¬ 
order.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  written  for  laymen  .  .  .  this  book 
includes  some  rather  technical  sections.  .  .  . 
Social  and  psychological  factors  are  considered 
of  no  etiological  significance.  .  .  .  Since  the 
book  is  directed  at  non-scientists,  little  syste¬ 
matic  data  is  presented  to  support  the  authors’ 
conclusions.  Reference  is  made  to  numerous 
clinical  cases  and  to  the  successful  use  of  the 
B-3  treatment  with  several  hundred  cases.  The 
biochemical  theory  first  proposed  by  the  authors 
in  the  mid-1950’s  has  gained  little  acceptance  in 
medical  and  psychiatric  circles.  This  book 
alone  does  not  permit  an  evaluation  of  either 
the  validity  of  the  theory  or  the  success  of  the 
proposed  treatment  methods.  It  is,  however,  an 
interesting  example  of  the  great  variety  of 
current  views  of  psychiatric  disorders.” 

Choice  3:856  N  ’66  170w 
“[This  is]  a  well-written  and  unusual  little 
book.  It  is  directed  toward  the  schizophrenic, 
the  schizoid  patient,  their  families,  and  the 
interested  lay  public.  It  instructs  them  on  how 
to  live  with  the  disorder.  The  authors  are  psy- 
choneuropharmaoologists,  and  their  work  is 
concerned  with  the  chemical  basis  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  illness.  They  are  sharply  critical  of 
orthodox  psychotherapy  as  it  applies  to  the 
treatment  of  schizophrenia.  They  are,  in  fact, 
critical  of  many  of  the  prevalent  theories  that 
go  to  make  up  what  they  call  the  myth  of 
schizophrenia.  Their  experimentation  with  the 
substances  nicotinic  acid  and  nicotinamide  has 
produced  results  in  the  treatment  of  schizo¬ 
phrenia  that  are  sufficiently  dramatic  to  hold 
real  hope  for  the  future.  For  public,  high 
school,  and  college  libraries.”  Harold  Bloom- 
quist 

Library  J  91:2857  Je  1  ’66  90w 


HOFFMAN,  NICHOLAS  VON.  See  Yon  Hoff¬ 
man.  N. 


HOFFMANN,  ELEANOR.  Realm  of  the  evening 

star:  a  history  of  Morocco  and  the  lands  of 
the  Moors.  307p  il  maps  $6.95  Chilton  co. 

964  Morocco — History  65-11483 

“Northwest  Africa’s  history,  as  shown  here, 
unfolds  from  legendary  beginnings,  through 
Roman  and  Vandal  visitations,  to  the  arrival 
of  Islam.  Thereafter  Morocco’s  growth  is  set 
within  the  limits  of  traditional  Muslim  dynas¬ 
ties  until  the  French  conquest  introduces  a 
Western  element.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 
Glossary.  Index. 


“While  lacking  in  scholarly  analysis,  [this] 
is  a  pageant  of  Moorish  history  in  its  pomp, 
vivid  color,  religious  mysticism,  and  brutality. 
The  work’s  chief  merit  is  its  continuity.  .  .  . 
A  second  merit  lies  in  the  author’s  inclusion 
of  Muslim  Spain  and  the  Negro  empires  of 
West  Africa.  .  .  .  Despite  these  assets,  the 
book  is  marred  by  errors  and.  more  serious,  a 
lack  of  purpose.  .  .  .  The  accounts  of  France’s 
conquest  of  Algeria,  and  of  Abd-el-Krim’s 
career  impact  on  Maghrib  nationalism,  reveal 
a  basic  misunderstanding  of  North  African 
political  history.  Wholesale  borrowings  from 
various  authorities  without  attribution  further 
weaken  the  documentation.  .  .  .  The  work  con¬ 
tributes  something  to  guidebook  literature  on 
Morocco  but  almost  nothing  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  forces  shaping  Moroccan  history.” 
William  Spencer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1031  Ap  ’66  360w 
“This  [is]  somewhat  romanticized  history. 
.  .  .  Serious  readers  will  probably  derive  more 
satisfaction  from  Nevill  Barbour’s  recently 
published  Morocco  [BRD  1966].”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:3036  J1  ’65  170w 


HOFFMANN,  STANLEY.  The  state  of  war; 
essays  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  27 6p  $5.95;  pa  $2.25  Praeger 
327  International  relations.  War  65-24942 
“My  basic  concern  ...  is  to  elaborate  a 
certain  kind  of  theoretical  approach  to  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  .  .  .  [The  central  conception 
is  that]  international  politics  is  ‘a  state  of 
war’- — a  competition  of  units  .  .  .  that  knows 
no  restraints  other  than  those  which  the 
changing  necessities  of  the  game  and  the  .  .  . 
conveniences  of  the  players  impose.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  All  the  chapters  except  the  last  are 
revisions  of  articles'  which  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Weigley 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:214  My  66  460w 


“A  vitally  important,  beautifully  written  (al¬ 
though  sometimes  needlessly  cryptic),  collection 
of  essays.  The  essays  are  of  a  uniformly  high 
quality.  .  .  .  Hoffmann  (Harvard)  is  virtually 
unrivalled  in  the  power  and  suggestiveness  of 
his  thought,  save  by  the  works  of  Raymond 
Aron  and  Henry  Kissinger.  A  necessity  for  all 
those  who  want  to  push  their  understanding 
of  diplomacy  beyond  the  New  York  Times.” 

Choice  3:256  My  ’66  llOw 


“Despite  the  facility,  the  lucidity,  and  even 
the  occasional  profundity  with  which  Hoffmann 
treats  each  part,  the  whole  does  not  add  up  to 
a  coherent  picture  because  the  relative  weight 
of  the  various  considerations  is  not  given:  the 
question  as  to  which  are  primary  and  which 
secondary  is  left  unexplored.  The  result  is  an 
almost  homogeneous  distribution  of  emphasis 
throughout  some  very  crowded  pages.  .  .  . 

Hoffmann  [is  unwilling]  to  set  the  many  va¬ 
riables  he  discusses  against  the  background  of 
a  stable  set  of  general  principles.  He  seems  to 
be  saying  that  the  search  for  such  a  rational 
underpinning  for  policy  is  the  worst  mistake 
one  can  make  in  a  world  much  or  most  of 
which  is  irrational.  ...  In  a  world  m  which 
the  margin  for  error  grows  constantly  smaller 
while  the  stakes  grow  immeasurably  larger, 
these  conclusions  are  unacceptable.  ’  R.  G. 
Hazo 

Commentary  42:95  S  ’66  1350w 


“The  focus  is  on  methodology  and  philosophy. 
.  .  .  Game  theory  enthusiasts  will  find  some 
stimulating  discussion  concerning  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  their  specialty  to  international  rela¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Although  the  style  is  not  smooth, 
political  science  specialists  will  find  the  basic 
ideas  worth  examining.”  A.  S.  Birkos 
Library  J  90:4350  O  15  ’65  90w 


“[The  book]  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
clear  initial  statement  which  slowly  declines 
into  a  sad  and  bitter  pessimism  (in  the  name 
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HOFFMANN,  STANLEY — Continued 
of  realism,  of  course),  where  Rousseau,  Game 
Theory  and  Dialectic  all  become  tragic  gro- 
tesqueries.  .  .  .  The  world  Mr.  Hoffmann 

creates  is  so  ‘realistic,’  it  is  unbelievable. 
There  are  no  economic  forces  at  work  propel¬ 
ling  nations.  There  are  no  popular  classes 
moving  to  gain  independence  from  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  empires  of  both  East  and  West.  There 
are  no  sloppy  problems  in  the  world  but  only 
systems  about  the  world.  .  .  .  The  intellectual 
rigidity  which  motivates  the  author  is  irrepres¬ 
sible.  .  .  .  What  ultimately  makes  the  book 
obsolete  is  not  Hoffmann’s  vocabulary  but  the 
political  motives  behind  his  vocabulary:  his 
notion  that  the  major  consequence  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  to  substitute  crises  for 
wars.”  X.  L.  Horowitz 

Nation  202:189  F  14  ’66  1900w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxxlv  spring  ’66  230w 


HOFSTADTER,  RICHARD.  The  paranoid  style 
in  American  politics,  and  other  essays.  314p 
$5.95  Knopf 

320.973  U.S.— Politics  and  government. 

Right  and  left  (Political  science).  U.S. — 
Territorial  expansion.  Public  opinion 

65-18758 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Barker 

Am  Hist  R  72:281  O  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Harrington 

Book  Week  pl7  Ap  24  '66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  83:587  F  18  ’66  1050w 
J  Am  Hist  52:870  Mr  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Burns 

Library  J  91:2346  My  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Eysenck 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:645  D  ’66  550w 
TLS  pl035  N  17  ’66  900w 


HOGAN,  JOHN  C.  An  author’s  guide  to  schol¬ 
arly  publishing  and  the  law  [by]  John  C. 
Hogan  [and]  Saul  Cohen.  167p  $5.50  Prentice- 
Hall 

655.6  Authors  and  publishers.  Copyright 

65-15563 

‘‘Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  aspects  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  mast¬ 
ers’  theses,  this  book  then  examines  the  field 
of  articles  in  professional  journals  (and  in 
general  circulation  magazines),  and  continues 
into  the  field  of  book- length  scholarly  works. 
There  is  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the  methods  for 
locating  book  publishers,  and  an  examination 
of  the  concepts  and  language  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  contract.  Further  material  includes  an  .  .  . 
explanation  of  the  legal  problems  involved  in 
using  the  work  of  others  in  scholarly  projects.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  include  the  texts 
of  U.S.  copyright  law,  and  of  the  copyright 
office  regulations,  and  a  list  of  accessions  to 
the  Universal  Copyright  Convention.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“A  succinct  account  of  the  law  as  it  relates 
to  copyright,  publishers’  agreements,  photo 
duplication,  etc.,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
scholars  and  inventors  rather  than  lawyers.” 
Am  Lit  37:367  N  ’65  30w 
Choice  3:397  J1  ’66  60w 


HOGBEN,  S.  J.  The  emirates  of  Northern 
Nigeria;  a  preliminary  survey  of  their  histor¬ 
ical  traditions  [rewritten  and  enlarged  by  the 
author  and  A.  H.  M.  ICirk-Greene] .  638p  pi 
maps  $11.20  Oxford 

966.9  Nigeria — History.  Muslims  66-1723 
The  present  volume  “is  a  heavily  revised  and 
updated  version  of  .  .  .  [Hogben’s]  1930  study 
[Muhammaden  Emirates  of  Nigeria],  .  .  .  The 
present  work  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I  (revised 
by  the  senior  author)  provides  a  general  histor¬ 
ical  sketch  of  the  Western  Sudan  from  Roman 
times  to  the  present,  stressing  Nigeria’s  role 
in  that  history;  Part  II  (rewritten  by  both  au¬ 
thors)  gives  histories  of  the  individual  Moslem 
states  in  northern  Nigeria  from  their  legendary 
origins  to  modem  times.”  (Choice)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


end  map.  .  .  .  Undergraduates  will  probably 
find  Part  I  the  most  useful  section,  since,  it 
provides  historical  coverage  for  West  Africa 
comparable  to  other  standard  histories  of  this 
part  of  the  continent.” 

Choice  3:701  O  ’66  160w 


“A  work  which  began  as  a  revision  of  an 
earlier,  now  unobtainable,  publication  .  .  .  has 
transformed  itself  during  the  process  into  a 
quite  different  kind  of  book,  about  five  times 
the  length.  The  first  part  ...  is,  unfortunately, 
simply  another  example  of  taqlid,  a  super-com¬ 
mentary  on  a  commentary  on  earlier  commen¬ 
taries.  The  second  part  is  much  more  useful, 
and  contains  a  mass  of  largely  undigested 
source  material,  of  many  different  types  and 
very  varying  value,  relating  to  fifty-one  North¬ 
ern  Nigerian  Emirates— a  sort  of  cross  between 
a  medieval  chronicle  and  an  expanded  Baede¬ 
ker’s  guide.  Students  and  travelers  will  find  it 
pleasant  to  dig  in.” 

TLS  p679  J1  28  ’66  650w 


HOGE,  ALICE  ALBRIGHT.  Cissy  Patterson. 

237p  pi  $4.95  Random  house 
B  or  92  Patterson,  Eleanor  Medill 

66-12007 

“An  editor  and  publisher  of  the  largest 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  nation's  capital 
.  .  .  at  a  time  when  few  women,  especially 
from  her  background,  entered  the  male  world 
of  business  and  politics.  Cissy  used  the  fem¬ 
inine  arts  as  a  ladder  to  high  places  of  in¬ 
fluence.”  (In  trod) 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  26:5  Ap  1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Boorstin 

Book  Week  p5  F  27  '66  950w 
“The  reader  .  .  .  will  not  find  much  treasure 
while  poking  around  the  gossip  of  [Cissy  Pat¬ 
terson’s]  personal  life  and  her  journalistic 
gyrations.  There  is  a  bit  of  history  here  and 
there,  some  fascination  in  reading  of  the  bizarre 
living  of  an  extremely  ambitious  woman,  and 
the  titillation  of  name  dropping.  It  is  entertain¬ 
ing  in  parts,  and  commendably  straightforward. 
That  the  book  is  so  unvarnished  is  to  the 
credit  of  its  author.  ...  A  1962  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College,  she  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Harvard 
Crimson.”  Courtney  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Mr  18  ’66 
350w 


this  is  a  lively  book  which  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  fairly.”  H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:939  F  15  ’66  120w 
“[The  book]  suffers  by  comparison  [with 
P-  ,PEei^ly’s  Cissy-  BRD  1966],  The  imper¬ 
sonal,  third  person  style  just  doesn’t  allow  the 
electric  personality  of  Cissy  to  come  through. 
Both  authors  are  indebted  to  the  same  sources 
and  the  same  facts  appear  in  both  books,  but 
the  end  result  is  not  the  same.” 

Library  J  91:4368  S  15  ’66  70w 
“Life  stories  of  newspaper  owners,  especially, 
demand  a  touch  of  impertinence  understandably 
lacking,  in  the  volume  of  AJice  Albright  Hoge 
a  relative  of  Cissy  Patterson.  .  .  .  This  family 
chronicle  appears  to  have  been  assembled  with 
neither  malice  nor  guilt.  The  author,  to  the 
contrary,  confesses  she  found  her  legendary 
Aunt  Cissy  s  life  story  ‘enthralling.’  .  .  .  The 
authors  efforts  to  sum  up  The  Washington 
Iimes-Herald  and  Cissy  herself  occupy  the 
final  pages  of  the  book.  One  is  moved  to  feel 
sorry  for  them  all.”  Penn  Kimbal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  F  27  ’66  1100W 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:74  My  14  ’66  llOw 


HU1  .  DOROTHY.  The  black  heart  of  Indri; 
adapted  by  Dorothy  Hoge;  il.  by  Janina 
Domanska.  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.31  Scribner 
3.98.2  Fairy  tales.  Folklore— China— Juvenile 
literature  66-12920 

A  Chinese  fairy  tale  adapted  from  The  Water 
of  Life  and  the. Spirit  Indri  from  In  a  Chinese 
Garden  by  Anms  Lennoys,  1898.  Prince  Indri, 
child  of  a  water  sprite  and  a  toad,  was  ugly 
and  had  a  black  heart.  Living  deep  in  the 
forest,  he  dwelt  on  his  ugliness  until  his 
mother  s  voice .  returned  and  told  him  to  live 
for  nine  days  in  the  presence  of  virtue.  Indri 
[is  transformed]  into  a  handsome  man  .  .  . 
Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J)  .... 


The  book  provides  a  very  useful  source  on 
Nigerian  history,  drawing  as  it  does  on  both 
published  accounts  and  oral -traditional  sources. 
,  .  tit  is]  well  illustrated,  including  a  large 


sul)00^yW8ee’k66P168oiSPrinff  cM<^n’s 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  10w 
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.  In  spite  of  the  melancholy  and  despair, 
virtue  and  love  triumph.  The  light  and  dark 
moods  are  reflected  in  the  illustrations;  on 
the  one  hand,  the  delicate  water  sprites  and 
profusion  of  orchids;  on  the  other,  the  gloomy 
forests.  The  lovely  blues  and  greens  of  early 
Chinese  landscape  paintings  afe  sprinkled 
throughout.”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:429  Ag  ’66  140w 
“Janina  Domanska’s  beautiful  pastel  illustra¬ 
tions  perfectly  complement  this  [adaptation], 
.  .  .  A  dramatic  and  unusual  story.  The 

delicate,  oriental  illustrations  are  outstanding 
in  duality.”  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:3250  Je  15  ’66  80w 
“ A  cousin  to  'The  Frog  Prince,’  but  with  an 
Oriental  bite  verging  on  cynicism  that  gives 
it  (and  its  surly,  embittered  toad  hero)  some 
appeal  above  the  saccharine.”  A1  Hine 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  My  8  ’66 
50w 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:276  D  ’66  lOOw 


HOGNER,  DOROTHY  CHILDS.  A  book  of 
snakes;  il.  by  Nils  Hogner.  102p  $3.50  Crowell 
598.1  Snakes — Juvenile  literature  66-16291 
This  book  “describes  33  American  species 
and.  for  most  of  them,  gives  habitat,  size, 
color,  a  description  of  the  eggs,  and  number 
of  young.,  it  ends  with  a  brief  bit  of  advice 
about  snakebite  and  the  handling  of  snakes.  .  .  . 
Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“Snake  books  seldom  sit  very  long  on  library 
shelves,  and  boys  are  always  searching  for  a 
new  title.  This  one  is  clearly  written  and  full 
of  detail.”  Gladys  Conklin.  “The  lack  of  color 
in  the  illustrations  of  the  snakes  is  a  drawback 
for  purposes  of  identification.”  Editor’s  note 
Library  J  91:4335  S  15  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:63  N  19  ’66  60w 


HOGUE,  ARTHUR  R.  Origins  of  the  common 


law.  276p  $6,50  Ind.  univ.  press 
347  Law — Great  Britain  66-12727 

This  volume  “details  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  common  law  as  a  workable 
system  between  1154  and  1307 . LMr.  Hogue 


describes  the]  rise  of  the  English  royal  courts, 
the  impact  on  individuals  of  feudalism's  in¬ 
volved  social  relationships,  and  the  roles  played 
by  such  kings  as  Henry  II  and  Edward  I.” 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“The  book  is  ideal  for  introducing  the  pre¬ 
viously  uninformed  student  to  the  subject,  but 
will  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  knowledge  of  the 
subleties  of  medieval  English  law.  .  .  .  Strongly 
recommended  for  undergraduates  who  have  no 
previous  background  in  the  subject.” 
Choice  3:944  D  ’66  130w 
“This  book,  which  combines  scholarship  with 
clarity  of  definition  and  expression,  traces  com¬ 
mon  law  development  .  .  .  and  deals  topically 
with  terms  and  concepts  that  are  still  of  im¬ 
portance,  should  be  of  wider  value  to  the 
American  historian  and  of  greater  interest  to 
the  general  reader  than  its  title  suggests.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:402  S  ’66  120w 
“It  is  Mr.  Hogue’s  stated  aim  to  remove  all 
doubt  of  the  relevance  of  earlier  common  law 
to  the  Modern  Anglo-American  legal  structure, 
and  while  the  goal  itself  presents  a  complex 
challenge,  Mr.  Hogue  succeeds  rather  well  in 
simplifying  [his  material].  .  .  .  His  basic 

sources  on  the  Middle  Ages  are  often  original, 
backed  by  quotes  from  eminent  authorities, 
Blackstone,  Bracton,  Kent,  and  Maitland.  Good 
for  university,  government,  legal  and  public 
libraries.”  Mark  Abramson 

Library  J  91:2353  My  1  ’66  120w 


HOHENBERG,  JOHN.  The  new  front  page. 
362p  il  $7.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
071  Journalism.  U.S. — Civilization  65-26341 
“This  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  change  in  our  national  posture  as  it  is 
reflected,  not  in  a  mirror,  but  on  the  new 
front  page  of  our  daily  newspapers.  It  coincides 
roughly  with  the  five  decades  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  Journalism,  first  awarded  in  1917. 
.  .  .  [And  in  it  I  have  tried]  to  emphasize 
the  newest  and  most  meaningful  aspects  of 
American  journalism.  Under  each  heading  will 


be  found  selections  that  illustrate  the  growth 
of  a  particular  body  of  journalistic  practice 
or  an  important  trend.”  (In trod!  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:662  My  7  ’66  60w 
“Hohenberg  is  an  unusually  heavy-handed 
editor.  Nearly  all  of  his  selections  are  dis¬ 
astrously  cut;  some  consist  of  several  separate 
stories  that  he  has  first  cut  and  then  conflated. 
The  technique  gives  a  flat  and  crude  tone  to 
the  writing,  some  of  which  was,  in  its  original 
form,  of  very  high  quality.”  J.  W.  Anderson 
Book  Week  p7  My  29  ’66  250w 
“Like  his  Pulitzer  Prize  Story  [BRD  19591 
Hohenberg’s  recent  synthesis  of  well  written 
and  interesting  stories  from  newspapers  in 
The  New  Front  Page  amounts  to  a  readable 
‘do-it-yourself’  kit  for  aspirant  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners.  .  .  .  Both  are  valuable  collections 
(with  commentary)  of  newspaper  writing  at 
its  historical  and  contemporary  best  Hohen¬ 
berg’s  point  of  view  in  The  New  Front  Page, 
i.e.  readers  are  not  as  interested  today  in  the 
sensational  as  they  were  50  years  ago,  seems 
a  bit  academic.  .  .  .  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Hohenberg’s  book  is  a  valuable  one.  His  keen 
sense  of  news  and  writing — honed  over  the 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes — has  enabled  him  to  bring 
together  this  balanced  collection  of  impressive 
journalistic  pieces.  It  should  be  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  journalism  libraries,  general  libraries, 
teachers,  and  students.” 

Choice  3:296  Je  ’66  140w 
“One  could  quarrel,  I  think,  with  the  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  and  artificial  division  of  The 
New  Front  Page  into  its  neatly  rigid  cate¬ 
gories,  on  the  ground  that  journalists  them¬ 
selves  seldom  think  that  way.  One  could  also 
quarrel  with  the  implication  that  journalists 
always  know  exactly  what  species  of  journal¬ 
ism  they  are  practicing.  And  one  could  cer¬ 
tainly  quarrel — and  should — with  a  dust  jacket 
so  dully  unimaginative  as  to  be  perfectly 
dreadful.  But  as  a  guide  to  the  fresh  direc¬ 
tions  being  taken  by  the  best  of  newspapers 
today,  The  New  Front  Page  is  an  eye-opening 
adventure.  Any  journalist  could  do  far  worse 
than  to  study  it  in  search  of  clues  to  the 
changing  shape  of  his  craft.”  J.  F.  Fixx 
Sat  R  49:65  F  12  ’66  800w 
TLS  p745  Ag  18  ’66  600w 


HOLBROOK,  DAVID.  Dylan  Thomas  and 
poetic  dissociation;  with  a  pref.  by  Harry  T. 
Moore.  182p  $4.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
821  Thomas,  Dylan  64-19800 

An  English  poet  “finds  a  focus  for  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  modern  ‘repro’  or  imitation 
poetry  in  the  works  of  Dylan  Thomas.  .  .  .  Cit¬ 
ing  the  findings  of  post-Freudian  psychology, 
the  author  points  out  that  Thomas’  attitude 
toward  life  was  essentially  infantile.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Holbrook  makes  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
utterances  of  critics  and  disciples,  as  well  as 
of  Thomas’  poetry  itself.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  4:12  F  25  ’65  100W 
“Mr.  Holbrook’s  indictment  has  its  own 
forms  of  extravagance.  His  attitude  to 
Thomas’s  personality  is  excessively  self-right¬ 
eous.  .  .  .  Priggish  and  uncouth  though  it  is, 
Mr.  Holbrook's  book  is  also  honest  and 
courageous.  The  cult  of  ‘Dylan’  is  excessive, 
and  its  relation  to  poetry  dubious:  there  is 
much  meaningless  bombast  and  pointless 

trickery  in  Thomas’s  verse;  great  as  his 
promise  was,  fine  though  a  few  of  his  poems 
are,  his  actual  achievemment  is  far  from 
warranting  his  present  reputation.  It  was  time 
that  someone  said  these  things  plainly,  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  person 
who  says  such  things  plainly,  should  be  liable 
to  say  them  in  an  annoying  way.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:14  D  9  ’65  llOOw 
“A  substantial  portion  [of  the  book]  is  a 
close  verbal  analysis  of  Thomas’s  poetry  which 
demonstrates  quite  satisfactorily  that  much  of 
it  is  meaningless  rhetoric;  another  part  of  the 
book  is  psychoanalysis  of  Thomas  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  prove  that  he  was  an  infantile  neu¬ 
rotic  who  never  developed  an  adequate  reality 
sense  ...  so  he  wrote  poetry  ‘dissociated’ 
from  the  ‘real’  world,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  analyze  a  dead  man  (without  even  a  full 
biographical  record) ,  and  it  is  equally  danger¬ 
ous  to  assume  a  narrow  positivistic  stance.” 
Frank  Lentricchia 

Poetry  108:67  Ap  ’66  210w 
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HOLBROOK,  DAVID.  The  quest  for  love.  376p 
$5.95  Univ.  of  Ala.  press 

820.9  English  literature— History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Love  b5-24bi9 

“In  this  book  I  try  to  make  connections  be¬ 
tween  recent  findings  of  psychoanalysis  about 
love  and  our  dealings  with  reality,  and  the 
poet’s  preoccupation  with  these.  (Pref) 
“Using  Chaucer  s  The  Franklin’s  Tale,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  The  Winter’s  Tale,  and  Lawrence  s 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  [the  author]  attempts 
to  trace  the  love  values  in  Western  character 
and  literature.”  (Choice)  Appendixes,  discuss 
further  works  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  author  discovers  that]  only  a  few 
works  allow  us  to  contemplate  a  non -neurotic 
view  of  the  meaning  of  existence.  The  .modern 
predilection  for  ‘negative’  creation  blinds  us 
to  the  true  ‘mature’  outlook.  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  can  be  embraced,  but  Lawrence 
is  ‘sick.’  The  book  is  really  a  therapy  manual 
indicating  those  works  that  can  lead  to  psychic 
peace  and  those  which  will  only  poison  the 
mind.  Highly  prejudiced,  always  committing 
the  affective  fallacy,  the  book  still  commands 
some  interest  for  its  summary  treatment  of 
child  psychology  theory  and  an  occasional  in¬ 
sight  into  literary  excellence.” 

Choice  3:122  Ap  ’66  150w 
“[The  author]  has  worked  out  for  himself 
a  generous  and  compassionate  set  of  convic¬ 
tions  about  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  humani¬ 
ty  and  the  essentially  creative  nature  of  love, 
but  his  evangelistic  fervour  leads  him  to  the 
relentless  iteration  of  some  fairly  well-known 
truths.  .  .  .  Mr.  Holbrook’s  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chology,  however,  stands  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  deals  at  length  with  ‘Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover,’  for  it  enables  him  ...  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  how  deeply  neurotic  Lawrence 
was.  At  his  best,  Mr.  Holbrook  exemplifies 
the  virtues  of  the  anti-academic  critic;  he  is 
impassioned,  perceptive,  illuminating.  But  he 
is  also  (particularly  in  the  chapter  on  ‘The 
Winter’s  Tale')  inaccurate,  slovenly  and  wilful 
in  his  disregard  of  anything  he  does  not  want 
to  reckon  with.” 

Economist  214:44  Ja  2  ’65  430w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

Encounter  24:81  Mr  ’65  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  68:996  D  25  ’64  900w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Crews 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Je  23  ’66  1450w 
TLS  p46  Ja  21  ’65  2150w 


HOLBROOK,  DAVID.  The  secret  places;  essays 
on  imaginative  work  in  English  teaching  and 
on  the  culture  of  the  child.  284p  il  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Ala.  press 

808.04  Education.  English  language — Study 
and  teaching  65-19665 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:890  F  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Goldstein 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:208  spring  ’66  2750w 
Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Long 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:456  Mr  ’66  1200w 


HOLDEN,  ALAN.  The  nature  of  solids.  241p 
$6.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
530.4  Solids  65-22156 

The  author  “is  a  research  scientist  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  former  visiting 
professor  at  M.I.T.,  guest  lecturer  on  ‘Con¬ 
tinental  Classroom’  and  writer-actor  in  phy¬ 
sics  films.  The  first  half  of  [his]  book  develops 
basic  concepts  in  modern  atomic  physics  and 
the  remainder  applies  these  to  the  structural 
and  electrical  properties  of  solid  materials. 
The  author  has  intended  that  it  be  understood 
by  any  student  with  a  background  of  high 
school  physics  or  chemistry.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“This  excellent  book  by  a  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  presents  a  nonmathematical  account  of 
present-day  theories  of  solid  state  physics. 
.  .  .  [A]  realistic  appraisal  would  set  its 

audience  at  the  level  of  undergraduates  who 
have  had,  and  understood,  a  good  general 
course  in  physics  at  the  noncalculus  level. 
Holden’s  lucid  writing  style  is  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  his  audience;  students  will 


find  it  a  pleasure  to  read.  Unfortunately  a 
bibliography  is  not  provided  and  references 
to  supplementary  materials  are  wholly  missing 
and  sorely  needed.” 

Choice  3:236  My  ’66  150w 
“This  book  forms  the  rudiments  for  under¬ 
standing  the  properties  of  solids.  .  .  .  [It] 
will  find  an  audience  among  well-informed  lay¬ 
men,  and  among  scientists  and  engineers  de¬ 
siring  a  primer  in  the  field  of  solid  state 
physics.”  G.  L.  Bleckman 

Library  J  90:3616  S  15  ’65  90w 


HOLDEN,  DAVID.  Farewell  to  Arabia.  268p  pi 
maps  $5.95  Walker  &  co. 

915.3  Arabia — Description  and  travel.  Arabia 
— Politics  and  government.  Near  East — 
Civilization  66-22512 

This  book  surveys  the  major  events  in  Arabia 
since  the  Suez  crisis,  1956.  These  include  “the 
Yemen  revolt  and  civil  war;  Kuwait’s  achieve¬ 
ment  of  full  independence  and  subsequent  dis¬ 
pute  with  Iraq;  Britain’s  attempt  to  unite 
Saudi  Arabia;  .  .  .  the  formal  ending  of  slavery; 
[and]  the  expansion  of  the  oil  industry  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In  ap¬ 
pendixes  the  author  gives  texts  of  treaties  and 
discusses  his  transliteration  of  Arab  words  and 
titles.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Hazo 

Book  Week  p22  N  27  ’66  1250w 
“Mr.  Holden  has  the  rare  gift  of  being  able 
to  stand  back  from  [the]  epocal  events  [he 
describes],  and  .  .  .view  them  sub  specie  aetern- 
itatis.  .  .  .  Spelled  out  in  political  terms,  he 
contends  that  even  if  Nasser  and  the  British 
had  never  become  involved  at  all,  there  would 
still  be  a  clash  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Arabia,  in  which  the  new  would  be  bound  to 
triumph.  It  is  a  realistic  thesis,  cogently  and 
often  amusingly  substantiated  by  perceptive 
eye-witness.  .  .  .  Where  political  superficiality 
does  creep  in,  it  is  masked  in  the  most  elegant 
prose.  One  or  two  of  the  portraits  notably  that 
of  the  old  Imam  Ahmad  of  the  Yemen,  are  al¬ 
most  Durrell-ian  gems.  But  Mr.  Holden’s 
achievement  par  excellence  is  to  present,  in 
felicitous  focus,  both  the  view  from  the  Suq, 
and  the  view  from  Steamer  Point.  Very  few 
journalists,  if  any,  could  do  it  better.” 

Economist  220:1151  S  17  ’66  750w 
“Without  attempting  a  comprehensive  history 
or  a  political  analysis  of  events  in  this  rapidly 
changing  area,  a  well-informed  British  jour¬ 
nalist  here  gives  impressions,  facts,  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  changes  in  the  Arab  peninsula 
which  have  led  to  the  British  Government 
signing  a  treaty  promising  a  South  Arabian 
State  in  1968.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  E..  P.  Stick- 
ney 

Library  J  91:4684  O  1  ’66  lOOw 


“One  advantage  of  Mr.  Holden’s  excellent 
book  is  that  it  is  beautifully  written.  It  flows 
along,  livened  with  apt  simile  and  shrewd 
epithet.  But  its  main  value  lies  in  the  amount 
of  information  that  it  gives,  and  in  the  good 
sense  of  its  political  judgments.  He  is  a 
journalist,  and  so  is  seldom  sent  to  the  inner 
areas  where  slaves  are  still  called  slaves.  .  .  . 
But  he  has  seen  Arabia’s  whole  southern 
fringe  of  trouble-spots,  and  describes,  one  by 
one,  their  struggles  in  the  toils  of  our  centurv. 
Mr.  Holden  is  well  worth  attention  because  he 
has  put  together  many  of  the  data  on  which 
[the]  guesses  and  assumptions  [of  British  and 
Arab  policy  makers]  will  have  to  be  based.” 

TLS  p719  Ag  11  ’66  1050w 


HOLDEN,  RAYMOND.  Famous  fossil  finds: 

great  discoveries  in  paleontology;  il.  by  John 
Martinez.  lOOp  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.23  Dodd 
560  Fossils — Juvenile  literature  66-20448 
This  account  includes  Mary  Anning’s  finds; 
the  appearance  of  the  coelacanth;  Roy  Chap¬ 
man  Andrews’  dinosaur  eggs;  the  first  true 
bird;  the  unearthing  of  the  mammoth  from 
the  ice  of  Siberia;  the  stories  of  the  La  Brea 
tar  pits,  of  Cope  and  Marsh  and  their  fossil 
feud,  of  Peking  man,  the  giant  sloth  of 
Patagonia,  and  the  recent  McNair  expedition 
m  Canada.  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (America)  " 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:556  N  5  ’66  50w 
"The  short  chapters  clearly  detail  accurate 
information  about  the  science  of  paleontology 
for  young  readers,  but  the  book’s  greatest 
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strength  may  lie  in  its  appeal  to  browsers 
who  may  become  interested  enough  to  go  on 
to  more  advanced  books  on  the  subject.”  L.  F. 
Seacord 

Library  J  91:4335  S  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  '66  7dw 


HOLDER,  ALAN.  Three  voyagers  in  search  of 
Europe:  a  study  of  Henry  James.  Ezra  Pound, 
and  T.  S.  Eliot.  396p  $6  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
818  James,  Henry.  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis. 
Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns  64-24513 

“Dr.  Holder,  professor  of  American  literature 
at  Williams  College,  establishes  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  these  .  .  .  expatriates.  [He  explores] 
the  reasons  for  ‘the  pull  they  felt  toward 
Europe  and  the  distaste  induced  in  them  by 
America.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  good  index,  copious  footnotes,  and 
comprehensive  bibliography  make  this  a  usefu 
tool  for  braver  college  students.  It  could  have 
been  a  fascinating  book,  but  in  its  present 
form  only  those  with  term  papers  that  must 
be  disposed  of  speedily  will  venture  into  these 
thickets  of  particularly  laborious  and  dreary 
Ph.D.  prose  which  wili  prove  so  forbidding  to 
most  other  readers.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:2338  My  1  ’66  130w 
“Mr.  Holder  examines  each  author,  and  in 
the  end  he  shows  what  an  all-inclusive  fac¬ 
tor  [their  expatriatism]  was  in  their  think¬ 
ing  and  writing.  .  .  .  [James]  seems  to  be  the 
most  calmly  and  clearly  ‘American’  of  the 
three.  Eliot  is  the  least.  Pound’s  affair  with 
his  country  is  a  love-hate  relationship  through¬ 
out.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading:  it  is 
effectively  documented  and  pleasantly  written, 
and  leaves  the  reader  with  a  fine  insight  into 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
lives  of  three  of  our  most  important  writers.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxiii  autumn  ’66  140w 


HOLL,  ADELAIDE.  Mrs  McGarrity’s  pepper¬ 
mint  sweater:  il.  by  Abner  Graboff.  unp 
$3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.35  Lothrop 
Animals — Stories  66-14609 

“Mrs.  MeGarrity  failed  to  judge  the  size  of 
a  sweater.  This  one  was  intended  for  her  cat 
but,  as  the  lady  kept  on  knitting,  it  became 
too  big  for  an  elephant.  What  it  was  finally 
used  for  is  the  surprise.  .  .  .  Ages  five  to 
eight.”  (Sat  R) 


"A  pointless  gag.  Mr.  Graboff  works  hard  to 
contrive  giddv  art  out  of  photos,  cut-outs  and 
silhouettes.  It’s  fun  to  look  at.”  Richard 
Kluxer 

Book  Week  p25  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  Eloise  Rue 

Library  J  91:2198  Ap  15  66  60w 

Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  60w 

“Children  will  enjoy  the  exaggeration.”  Alice 
Dalglieshgat  R  49;37  My  u  ,g6  50w 


HOLL,  ADELAIDE. 

by  Roger  Duvoism. 
Lothrop 


The  rain  puddle;  pictures 
unp  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $2.84 


Animals — Stories 


65-22026 


“The  animals  in  the  barnyard  are  .excited 
when  they  see  their  reflections  in  a  ram  pud¬ 
dle,  and  each  in  turn  believes  that  one  of 
his  own  kind  has  fallen  into  the  puddle.  While 
they  are  running  for  help  the  sun  dries  up  the 
puddle.  .  .  .  Preschool  to  kindergarten.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[This!  story,  simple  and  concise  as  a  folk 
tale,  is  perfectly  illustrated  with  animals  and 
backgrounds  in  construction-paper  colors  and 
a  very  few  well-placed  lines.  Shapes  are  much 
like  those  a  child  might  cut — though  far  more 
accomplished,  of  course.  Rainbow,  hues,  ex¬ 
aggerated  but  lifelike  forms,  imaginative 
design  repetitive  action  and  dialogue — all  will 
please  little  children.  Like  the  owl  on  the  last 
page,  they  will  chuckle  knowingly.  P.  L.  M. 
Horn  Bk  41:621  D  ’65  160w 
Reviewed  by  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  90:3780  S  15  65  50w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:55  N  13  ’65  70w 
TLS  pl082  N  24  ’66  90w 


HOLLAND,  CECELIA.  The  firedrake.  243p  $5 
Atheneum  pubs. 

66-11393 

“This  is  a  historical  novel  set  in  what  is  now 
Belgium,  northern  France  and  England  just 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  central 
character  is  Laeghaire,  an  Irish  knight,  a 
wandering  soldier.  His  travels  lead  him  from 
a  hasty  finish  of  his  duties  with  the  Duke 
of  Thuringia  to  Ghent  to  serve  the  Count  of 
Flanders.  Here  he  enlists  and  trains  an  army 
which  fights  in  the  Battle  of  Maine  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Restlessness  with  peace¬ 
time  affairs  and  the  death  of  his  children 
send  him  to  serve  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  England.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:670  My  7  ’66  50w 
“Stylistically,  [this]  novel  is  a  mess.  The 
overwhelming  use  of  simple  sentences  makes 
the  reviewer  think  he  is  correcting  grade 
school  compositions.  The  dialogue  is  juvenile. 

.  .  .  A  large  percentage  of  the  time  it  is 
anyone’s  guess  to  who  is  speaking  to  whom. 
The  logical  organization  of  the  novel  also 
leaves  everything  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  series 
of  disconnected,  often  fragmentary  incidents 
that  never  fit  together.  .  .  .  The  historical 
aspect  it  also  poorly  handled.  .  .  .  For  complete¬ 
ness,  the  author  throws  in  a  symbol:  there  is  a 
wolf  rattling  around  throughout,  chiefly  in 
Laeghaire’ s  dreams.  He  is  obviously  a  symbolic 
wolf.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning?  What 
meaning?  Meaning  what?”  J.  W.  Hattman 
Best  Sell  25:417  F  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  30  ’66  130w 
“The  best  thing  about  this  historical  novel 
is  that  it  is  apt  to'  lead  students  to  read  or 
reread  Hope  Muntz’  superb  The  Golden  War¬ 
rior  [BRD  1949],  It  is  worth  comparing  the 
two  versions  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  culminating  scenes  of  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings.  Young  Miss  Holland’s  work  seems  re¬ 
grettably  lacking  in  importance,  though  there 
is  earnest  and  sound  research  underlying  the 
laconic  and  finally  obtrusive  style.  .  .  .  The 
reader  may  not  be  satisfied  for  long  with 
clipped,  spare,  concise,  simplistic  sentence  after 
sentence  after  sentence.” 

Choice  3:209  My  ’66  120w 
“In  her  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Maine 
and  Hastings  Miss  Holland  sticks  largely  to 
the  facts.  Well  written  with  excellent  descrip¬ 
tions,  this  is  a  first  novel  by  a  promising  new 
writer.”  B.  A.  Begg 

Library  J  91:714  F  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  30  ’66  310w 
Newsweek  67:88A  Ja  31  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Brown 

Sat  R  49:45  Mr  5  ’66  700w 


HOLLAND,  NORMAN  N.  Psychoanalysis  and 
Shakespeare.  412p  $9.95  McGraw 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation,  etc.  65-27298 

A  “survey  and  evaluation  of  psychoanalytic 
criticism  of  [Shakespeare’s]  plays.”  (Publish¬ 
ers’  Weekly)  Bibliographical  references. 


“A  trenchant,  cogent,  and  perhaps  definitive 
book  on  the  relationship  of  psychoanalysis  and 
Shakespeare.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  introduction  to  the  relationship  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  and  the  humanities  than  what  Hol¬ 
land  offers  the  reader  here.  .  .  .  He  surveys, 
summarizes,  and  evaluates  everything  psy¬ 
choanalysis  has  said  about  Shakespeare  and  his 
works,  from  the  beginnings  of  psychoanalysis 
up  to  1964.  .  .  .  Helpful,  too,  are  Holland’s 
‘Notes.’  which  contain  a  splendid  bibliography 
of  virtually  all  the  voluminous  literature  ex¬ 
tant  on  his  subject.” 

Choice  3:458  J1  ’66  130w 
“This  volume  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
solemn,  parochial  sort  of  exercise  that,  deeply 
interested  in  Shakespeare,  manages  to  do 
everything  that  is  not  useful.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  a  rather  frightening  conspectus  of 
psychoanalysis  which,  one  should  add,  is  a 
guide  to  much  or  most  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  from  psychoanalysts  and  lay  readers.” 
James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:1227  Mr  1  ’66  80w 
“Psychoanalytic  theory  is  [here]  taken  dis¬ 
passionately.  rather  than  as  a  moral  weapon. 
.  .  .  Holland  looks  at  the  entire  movement  and 
appreciates  its  internal  disputes,  its  blind  spots 
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HOLLAND,  N.  N. — Continued 
and  its  ontological  uncertainties  in  handling 
literature.  .  .  .  [He]  argues  so  tentatively  that 
readers  will  not  immediately  see  that  he  has 
written  something  more  than  a  factual  survey 
of  Freudian  Shakespeare  criticism.  .  .  .  Only 
in  the  two  concluding  chapters  .  .  .  does  Hol¬ 
land  arrive  at  his  critical  credo  ...  a  plea  for 
rational  use  of  evidence.  .  .  .  The  true  useful¬ 
ness  of  critical  psychoanalysis,  in  Norman 
Holland’s  work  and  elsewhere,  is  that  it  makes 
engagement  with  the  emotional  workings  of  li¬ 
terature  more  possible  and  more  precise. 
F.  C.  Crews 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:21  Je  23  ’66  1300w 

“Once  Mr.  Holland  was  content  to  be  just  a 
professor  of  literature,  and  he  does  retain  hi3 
awareness  of  the  formal  demands  of  drama. 
[But  he]  became  a  student  at  Boston  Psycho¬ 
analytic  Institute,  and  having  received  training 
there,  felt  compelled  to  rewrite  [this]  book  en¬ 
tirely.  .  .  .  [He  provides]  an  admirable  com¬ 
pendium  of  psychoanalytical  criticism  of  Shake¬ 
speare  to  date.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Holland  argues  in¬ 
to  existence  a  dilemma  he  does  not  see,  one 
that  logically  must  blast  his  hopes.  If,  as  Freud 
and  he  insist,  psychoanalysis  has  meaning  only 
with  living  men  and  women  as  subjects,  how 
can  it  be  applied  with  validity  to  literature? 
You  cannot  put  a  book  on  the  couch  and  ask 
it  questions.  .  .  .  As  for  the  author  (with  whose 
personal  make-up  these  critics  have  excessively 
meddled),  if  dead,  only  his  ghost  can  be  inter¬ 
rogated,  if  alive  he  must  be  inveigled  into  the 
analyst’s  office.  ...  Is  not  the  corollary  that 
psychoanalysis  had  better  leave  literature 
alone?’’  Bernard  Grebanier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  15  ’66  600w 


HOLLANDER,  JOHN.  The  quest  of  the  gole; 
drawings  by  Reginald  Pollack.  116p  $3.95 

Atheneum  pubs. 

811  63-10371 

The  author,  “poet  and  professor  of  English 
at  Hunter  College,  has  composed  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  _  be  an  old  tale  which,  since  it  had 
not  survived  intact,  has  had  to  be  assembled 
from  bits  of  ancient  song,  poetry,  and  prose. 
The  Gole  ...  is  sought  by  many.  The  King 
had  It  within  his  grasp,  but,  having  greedily 
subdued  the  Pale  People  who  possessed  It, 
he  was  not  worthy.  They,  in  turn,  placed  a 
curse  upon  him,  his  kingdom,  and  his  heirs. 
After  the  King’s  death,  his  three  sons,  each  in 
his  own  time  and  speed,  set  out  to  rid  the 
kingdom  of  the  curse  and  ‘its  load  of  woe.’  ” 
(Horn  Bk)  “Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


.A  mock  epic,  complete  with  mock  scholar¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Not  only  does  Mr.  Hollander,  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  Northern  poet,’  decipher  his 
own  hoary  tale,  ...  at  the  same  time,  he  in¬ 
geniously  shoots  his  story  through  with  literary 
worm  holes  that  bear  witness  to  both  its  age 
and  historic  truth.  .  .  .  [When  the  first  son 
sets  out]  the  stately  blank  verse  .  .  .  [breaks 
off  and  Mr.  Hollander]  becomes  the  scholarly 
master-of-ceremonies  at  an  elaborate  banquet 
of  literary  footnotes  and  invented  documentary 
sources  which  serve,  by  fits  and  starts,  to 
advance  his  narrative  over  its  contrived  gaps. 
So  enmeshed  does  the  author  become  in  his 
game  of  fabricating  scholarly  researches  that 
the  plot  recedes  into  the  distant  background. 
•  •  •  There  are  worthwhile  .  consolations.  Mr. 
Hollander  has  a  genius  for  evocative  names 
and  imagery,  a  rare  ability  to  conjure  up 
visions  of  a  richly  populated  private  mythology, 
...  [but  the  book]  is  conceived  at  so  elevated 
a  level  of  literary  sophistication  that  it  must 
necessarily  exclude  all  but  the  most  precocious 
(or  elderly)  children.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  pl7  S  18  ’66  900w 

“[This]  is  a  tale  to  be  recited  on  a  winter’s 
afternoon  by  an  open  fire  when  the  wind  and 
the  rain  lash  about  outside  and  there  is  still 
the  evening  to  dwell  upon  the  deeds  and  the 
wisdom,  and  the  significance  of  the  symbolic 
names,  to  ponder  over  the  harmony  (or  is  it 
dissonance?)  of  the  weird  illustrations,  to 
wonder  about  the  archaic  alliterative  verse 
a1ci  .,the  F,se  of  word  games  and  riddles  and 
whether  the  same  end  could  not  have  been 
served  ^  more  simply  by  rhythmic  prose.” 

'Horn  Bk  42:562  O  '66  260w 

Reviewed  by  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:4352  S  15  '66  90w 

Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  20  '66  llOw 


“Although  both  his  use  of  allegory  and 
poetic  alliteration  are  frequently  strained, 
[Mr.  Hollander’s]  stoiy  is  engrossing.”  W.  J. 
Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:276  D  ’66  160w 


HOLLANDER,  SAMUEL.  The  sources  of  in¬ 
creased  efficiency;  a  study  of  Du  Pont  rayon 
plants.  228p  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
338.4  Rayon  65-15279 

“This  book  is  concerned  with  technical 
change:  what  it  is,  how  it  comes  about,  what 
its  characteristics  are,  and  how  important  it 
is.  In  the  first  chapter.  Professor  Hollander 
reviews  the  literature  that  treats  technical 
change  as  a  shift  in  the  aggregate  production 
function,  and  notes  sdme  of  the  shortcomings 
of  this  approach.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of  the  book 
consists  of  a  detailed  examination  of  this  resi¬ 
dual  in  a  single  industry:  rayon  manufacture. 
Technical  change  is  defined  as  ‘the  introduction 
or  the  spread  of  cost-reducing  changes  in  tech¬ 
nique.’  .  .  .  The  author  considers  the  sources  of 
innovation,  and  finds  that  minor  innovations 
tended  to  be  developed  internally,  whereas 
major  innovations  tended  to  be  developed  in 
tlie  research  laboratory.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“This  book  is  important  as  a  case  study  of 
technical  change  at  the  micro  level.  However, 
it  is  a  bit  heavy  on  detail.  Two- thirds  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  blow-by-blow  account  of 
changes  in  technology  over  time  in  each  of  five 
plants;  one  wishes  that  this  material  were 
presented  in  summary  form.  At  the  same  time, 
the  study  could  usefully  have  included  a  great 
deal  more  economic  analysis,  as  well  as  further 
discussion  of  the  policy  implications  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  findings.”  B.  F.  Massell 

Am  Econ  R  56:201  Mr  '66  850w 


“Considering  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  sources  of  technological 
change  really  need  a  careful  microeconomic 
study,  the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  in  the  field.  .  .  .  The  author  has  made 
a  very  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  Du 
Pont  rayon  plants.  He  shows  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  the  technical  details  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  Hollander’s  book  is 
very  interesting,  provocative,  and  worth  read¬ 
ing  by  all  interested  in  the  field  of  technological 
change.  Readers  who  would  like  to  avoid  the 
technical  details  will  find  the  summary  and  con¬ 
clusions  very  interesting.”  G.  S.  Maddala 
J  Pol  Econ  74:303  Je  ’66  800w 


hull/xinjder,  ZANDER,  ed.  Great  American 
athletes  of  the  20th  century.  (Landmark 
giant)  172p  il  $3.9»;  lib  bdg  $2.48  Random 
house 

920  Athletes — Juvenile  literature  66-9802 
Profiles  ,  °f  forty-nine  popular  sports  heroes 
with  black  and  white  photographs  illustrating 
their  moments  of  triumph.  Index.  “Grade  seven 
and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 

Best  Sell  26:250  O  1  ’66  90w 
“[This]  shows  careful  editing,  sharp  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  a  certain  crispness,  and  a  flair 
for  the  unusual  fact  Through  its  pages  move 
not  only  the  current  greats  (Don  Schollander. 
Bill  Russell  Sandy  Koufax),  but  also  those 

Tgho  ”  Phif  Eklmkhf  °'  3°’  and  even  40  years 
^Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 

i  ^J16  editor  has]  called  upon  an  impressive 
n?  1-vT  sportswnters  to  contribute  chro¬ 
nicles  of  the  athletes’  careers  and  achieve- 
ments.  f  The  ,selections,  drawn  from  all  major 
Imn?r  sports,  are  remarkably  sound 
open,  to  the  usual  disagreements  in¬ 
herent  in  such  a  compilation.  .  .  .  Historically 
accurate,  the  text  sometimes  glosses  over  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  which  may  have  contributed 
to  a  given  performance  and  vital  assistance 
from  teammates  who  were,  if  less  lustrous 
stars  in  their  own  right.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  R.  W.  O’Connell  6  r 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  N  6  ’66  150w 


nuLuiNbtK,  CAROL.  Mai  pen  rai  means 
never  mind.  237p  $4.95  Houghton  means 

915. 9o  Thailand — Social  life  and  customs 

*  ,-rtru  „  ;  65-22604 

When  Carol  Hollinger’s  husband  was  sent 
on  government  service  to  Thailand  she  no 
companied  him,  determined  to  mike  the  molt 
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of  every  opportunity  to  know  the  Thai  people. 
She  encountered  the  foreigner’s  usual  problems 
of  housekeeping  under  primitive  conditions, 
hiring  servants,  shopping,  and  some  not  so 
usual.  .  .  .  The  solution  to  all  of  her  problems, 
she  found,  was  the  adoption  of  the  Thai 
philosophy  of  mai  pen  rai  or  never  mind. 
Eventually,  to  escape  the  eternally  boring 
round  of  luncheons  and  cocktail  parties  given 
by  the  resident  Americans,  she  became  an 
English  language  instructor  at  the  American 
University  and,  later,  at  Chulalongkorn  Uni¬ 
versity.  ‘Chula’  provided  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  true  Thai  life,  homes,  customs,  and 
entertainments.”  lEibrary  J)  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:659  My  7  ’66  40w 
“Hilarity  mixed  with  a  good  measure  of 
intelligent  perspective  and  a  zest  for  living 
combine  to  make  Lthis]  a  book  with  passages 
in  it  that  clamor  to  be  read  aloud.  .  .  .  [The 
author’s]  accounts  of  her  classroom  experiences 
are  hilarious.  .  .  .  Carol  Hoilinger  says  that, 
although  she  was  prepared  not  to  be  an  ‘Ugly 
American’  she  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the 
fierce  reality  of  the  East.  .  .  .  The  complexity  of 
the  history  of  Thailand  is  largely  unrealized  by 
the  American  people.  To  distinguish  truth  from 
fiction  in  Thailand  one  must  be  God.  Today, 
so  many  of  our  young  people  want  to  read 
books  which  give  them  a  viewpoint  other 
than  that  of  their  teachers  or  parents.  This  is 
a  very  fine  one  to  recommend.  It  is  a  fine 
combination  of  humor,  information,  and  feeling 
for  the  spirit  of  the  people.”  C.  P.  Collier 
Best  Sell  25:410  F  1  '66  350w  [YAJ 
“[The  author’s]  lighthearted  yet  perceptive 
approach  will  appeal  especially  to  the  public 
library’s  women  readers.”  S.  E.  Hopkinson 
Library  J  91:244  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:2234  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Peggy  Durdin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  F  20  ’66  420w 


HOLLIS,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  Oxford  union. 
280p  pi  $6  Hillary  house 

808.53  Oxford,  University.  Oxford  Union 
Society  66-1320 

“Hollis,  one-time  president  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  traces  the  history  of  the  world  famous 
debating  society  from  its  founding  in  1823 
as  an  aristocratic  club  to  the  present.  The  pro¬ 
posals  and  debates  of  the  society  reflect  con¬ 
temporaneous  problems  ranging  from  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement  to  the  pacificism  of  the  1930's.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


“The  society  itself  served  as  a  political  nurs¬ 
ery  for  future  Prime  Ministers  and  Cabinet 
Ministers.  Unfortunately  a  survey  of  many  un¬ 
important  figures,  the  book  is  most  vivid  and 
vital  when  it  dwells  more  fully  on  university 
controversies  and  figures  such  as  Gladstone, 
Lord  Birkenhead,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Sir  John  Si¬ 
mon,  and  Harold  Macmillan.  A  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  19th-century  British  history  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  undergraduate  to  relate  the  pleth¬ 
ora  of  names.  Contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
society’s  officers.” 

Choice  3:705  O  ’66  llOw 


“Mr  Hollis  describes  the  splendid  haphazard¬ 
ness  with  which  the  pre-Raphaelite  brother¬ 
hood  set  themselves  to  enrich  the  blank  spaces 
of  tire  debating  hall  with  Arthurian  decorations. 
There  is  a  pleasing  account  of  the  regular,  silent 
visits  of  the  future  Edward  VII.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  view  that  Union  wit  does  not  last  well 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  few  samples  he 
cautiously  quotes.  He  is  opposed  to  theatrical 
antics  which  get  in  the  way  of  debating,  to 
.  .  .  dependence  on  outside  speakers,  to  .  .  . 
heavy-handedness  on  the  part  of  the  university 
authorities.  .  .  .  There  are  some  signs  of  haste 
.  .  .  points  already  quite  clearly  made  are 
carefully  reiterated.”  Anthony  Quinton 

New  Statesman  70:650  O  29  ’65  800w 


“Originally  concerned  ...  as  much  with  lit¬ 
erature.  history  and  morality  as  with  politics, 
the  Oxford  Union  quickly  moved  into  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  training-ground  for  public  life,  .  .  . 
but  it  is  primarily  for  having  provided  the  first 
platform  of  Canning,  Gladstone,  Asquith.  Birk¬ 
enhead  and  Macmillan  that  the  Union  has  its 
place  in  national  history.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Hollis  notes] 
the  Union’s  relation  with  the  .  .  .  world  of 
politics,  but  his  book  is  even  more  valuable 
for  .  .  .  [its  attention  to]  changes  of  fashion 
in  undergraduate  interest.  The  predominance 
of  issues  with  an  ecclesiastical  flavour  (though 
never  flouting  the  established  church)  is  mod¬ 


ified  first  by  the  emergence  of  foreign  policy, 
then  of  agnosticism,  then  of  sexual  morality, 
then  of  mere  flippancy,  finally  of  general  pro¬ 
test  as  characteristic  features  of  debate.” 

TLS  p999  N  11  ’65  500w 


HOLLON,  W.  EUGENE.  The  great  American 
desert:  then  and  now.  284p  pi  maps  $6  Oxford 
917.8  The  West — Description  and  travel.  The 
West — History.  Deserts  66-14476 

A  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  traces  the  history  of  the  arid  region 
bounded  by  central  Kansas,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  northern  Montana  and  the  Mexican 
border.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘  Hollon  shows  the  influence  of  man  on  the 
desert  and  the  influence  of  the  desert  on  its 
trespassers.  In  some  aspects,  the  treatise  is 
superficial,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  survey. 
The  Indian  Wars  are  lightly  examined,  and 
some  conclusions  are  drawn  that  might  bother 
other  historians.  .  .  .  Hollon  has  a  scholarly 
sympathy  for  this  region  as  he  brings  it  to  life, 
starting  with  an  evocation  of  its  parched 
loneliness  and  concluding  with  the  picture  of 
a  scientifically  irrigated,  expanding,  hopeful 
society.  If  the  historical  chapters — except  for 
an  excellent  Mormon  chronicle — are  thin  and 
impersonal,  the  author  makes  up  for  this  in 
some  witty  final  chapters,  particularly  those  on 
politics  and  urban  living.”  R.  T.  Reilly 
America  114:837  Je  11  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Riegel 

Am  Hist  R  72:304  O  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  F.  P.  Prucha 

J  Am  Hist  53:583  D  ’66  850w 
“In  this  first-rate  book — vivid,  fair-minded, 
and  comprehensive — Mr.  Hollon  .  .  .  traces  the 
natural,  social,  and  political  history  of  the  vast, 
ambiguous  region  through  the  past  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  ...  It  is  with  one  exception  a 
sorry  story.  The  exception  is  the  phenomenon 
of  the  Mormons.  .  .  .  All  the  rest  is  willful 
ignorance,  a  hot-eyed  refusal  to  accent  reality, 
a  belief  that  ‘rain  follows  the  plow.’  an  airy 
confidence  that  ‘science  and  technology  will 
provide  dramatic  solutions  to  the  water  prob¬ 
lems.'  At  the  end  of  his  grim  recital.  Mr. 
Hollon  takes  us  on  an  even  grimmer  motor 
tour  of  the  desert  states  and  enables  us  to  see 
for  ourselves  their  monotony  of  sun  and  space 
and  motels  and  distant  mountains  and  dumps.” 
New  Yorker  42:203  My  14  ’66  270w 


HOLMAN,  FELICE,  Professor  Diggins’  drag¬ 
ons:  il.  by  lb  Ohlsson.  133p  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.64  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


Dragons — Stories  66-16103 

“Professor  Diggins,  a  kindly,  somewhat  ec¬ 
centric  marine  biologist,  invites  five  lively 
.  .  .  children  to  join  him  for  a  summer  of  sea¬ 
shore  camping.  Collecting  salt-water  specimens 
is  the  announced  purpose  of  the  holiday,  but  by 
the  end  of  summer,  the  children,  nurtured 
by  the  Professor’s  quiet  wisdom  and  good- 
humored  understanding,  have  grown  in  matur¬ 
ity  and  self-knowledge.  An  elusive  intruder 
adds  mystery  to  an  original  story.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


‘Fun,  nature  lore  and  some  provocative  Ideas 
wrapped  up  in  a  fast-paced  story  for  boys 
and  girls.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:552  N  5  ’66  80w 
“Felice  Holman  makes  a  very  good  point 
about  facing  up  to  problems  (dragons).  Her 
professor  is  worth  noting — a  sort  of  children’s 
Pied  Piper,  full  of  fascinating  stories  and 
cryptic  sayings.  Unfortunately,  after  a  while 
the  message  gets  obvious,  and  the  ending  is 
much  too  contrived.  A  near  miss.”  P.  M.  Daltry 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
50w 

Horn  Bk  42:569  O  ’66  140w 
.“The  Professor’s  dragon  hunt  almost  loses 
him  his  job,  but  it  makes  a  wonderful  sum¬ 
mer  for  the  five  children  who  go  along.  The 
story  of  their  adventures  would  make  a  good 
short  manual  for  parents  on  how  to  behave  on 
a  camping  trip  with  children.  It  does  prove 
ail  over  again  that  there  is  a  place  for  books 
with  a  message  if  the  stories  are  well  told 
and  have  a  fair  share  of  humor.  Everyone 
does  have  his  private  dragon  to  rout  and 
could  use  some  help  in  getting  started.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:4336  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
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HOLMAN,  WILLIAM  R.  Library  publications: 
foreword  by  Lawrence  Clarke  Powell.  67p  il 
col  il  $45  Howell,  J. 

025.1  Printing.  Book  design  65-28969 

This  book  by  the  librarian  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Public  Library  was  written  “to  ‘foster  a 
renewal  of  interest  in  printing,  especially  in 
printing  for  the  library.’.  .  .  [It  containsl  sug¬ 
gestions  for  anyone  responsible  for  the  format 
of  library  announcements,  book  lists,  etc.  [The] 
chapters  are  titled:  Approach  to  Printing,  Sim¬ 
plicity  in  Design,  Planning  is  Essential,  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Type,  Paper  is  Persuasive.  The 
Printing  Process,  and  Printing  on  a  Budget.” 
(Col  &  Res  Lib)  The  illustrations  include 
printed  pieces  designed  by  the  author  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  duplicates  of  various  library 
publications,  13  of  which  are  in  a  pocket. 
Bibliography. 


“What  small-  or  medium-sized  library  budget 
can  stand  $45  for  a  ‘practical  “how-to”  book’? 
.  .  .  What  is  possible  for  [the  author],  having  a 
Colts  Armory  Press  and  a  careful  selection  of 
imported  type,  is  simply  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  librarians,  nay,  even  of  most  academic  li¬ 
brarians  favored  with  a  university  press.  .  .  . 
Hopefully  every  library  school  library  will  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy,  which  might  be  the  best  way  to 
maximize  the  book’s  usefulness.  If  only  a  small 
handful  of  beginning  librarians  were  fired  by 
the  passion  and  good  taste  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Holman,  printing  tor  libraries  might  one  day  be 
revolutionized.”  W.  R.  Eshelman 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:409  S  ’66  550w 

“[This  beautiful  folio]  volume  is,  as  claimed, 
a  practical,  how-to  book  that  can  save  librar¬ 
ians  money  by  showing  how  their  printed  pieces 
can  be  produced  both  economically  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste.  So  used,  it  may  compensate  for  a 
price  that  will  seem  high  to  many  librarians. 
In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the 
text  can  be  made  available  later  in  inexpensive 
form.  .  .  .  Step  by  step,  Mr.  Holman  shows 
how  to  obtain  printed  matter  of  high  quality 
without  unreasonable  cost.  Each  step  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  actual  samples  of  handsome  an¬ 
nouncements,  broadsides,  booklists,  invitations, 
and  reports  put  out  by  libraries.”  C.  B.  Grannis 
Library  J  91:86  Ja  1  ’66  450w 

“[The  authors  have  given  librarians]  an  in¬ 
structive,  beautifully  illustrated  presentation  of 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  creating  tasteful 
.  .  .  [library  publications].  Their  volume  is 
such  an  exquisite  example  of  fine  bookmaking 
— hand  printed,  hand  bound,  tipped  in  samples, 
lovely  warm  hand-marbled  paper  over  board 
covers — that  one  tends  to  regard  it  as  a  work 
of  art  instead  of  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied. 
It  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied,  however,  by 
any  librarian  who  uses  the  printed  word  to 
publicize  the  services  and  resources  of  his  li¬ 
brary.  .  .  .  Special  librarians  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  intrigued  by  the  description  of  the 
versatility  of  offset  duplicators  as  a  printing 
medium.  .  .  .  They  may  also  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  comparatively  simple  it  is  to  add  il¬ 
lustrations  to  their  publications.  .  .  .  The  Hol¬ 
mans’  book  will  be  a  handsome  and  substantive 
addition  to  any  library  collection.” 

Special  Libraries  57:200  Mr  ’66  850w 


HOLMES,  DAVID  C.  Weather  made  clear, 
rev  ed  128p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.69  Sterling 

551.5  Meteorology  65-24390 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  author’s 
The  Story  of  Weather,  originally  published 
in  1963.  It  is  an  exposition  “for  the  nonscien- 
tific  reader  [and]  includes  material  on  weather 
satellites  and  a  spaceman’s  description  of 
space.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Written  in  good  literary  style,  this  gains 
vividness  from  anecdotes  such  as  an  eyewitness 
account  of  a  trained  man’s  observations  of  a 
tornado.  There  are  sound,  philosophic  con¬ 
cepts  of  scientific  phenomena.  .  .  .  Simple  and 
accurate  charts  and  clear  pictures.”  C.  C.  Leo¬ 
pold 

Library  J  91:2220  Ap  15  '66  llOw  [YA] 


[This]  is  a  fine  survey,  with  excellent  docu¬ 
mentation.  .  .  .  The  author  discusses  the  phys¬ 
ics  and  chemistry  of  the  air  in  relation  to 
the  spinning  earth  and  gives  a  fine  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  atmosphere  and  life  The 
book  ends  with  the  effects  of  weather  on  the 
great  battles  of  history  and  the  effects  of  man 
on  the  weather.  The  illustrations  are  care¬ 


fully  selected  and  the  writing  is  smooth  and 
suspenseful.  Highly  recommended.”  R.  L.  Bat¬ 
ten 

Natur  Hist  75:64  N  ’66  90w 


HOLMES,  W.  J.  Undersea  victory;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  submarine  operations  on  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  [charts  by  Dorothy  deFontaine], 
505p  $7.50  Doubleday 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Naval  opera¬ 
tions — Submarine  65-17232 

A  “documented  record  of  the  activities  and 
strategic  importance  of  Japanese,  German, 
Dutch,  Australian,  and  U.S.  submarines  that 
operated  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 
Following  a  chronological  arrangement  and 
using  the  cruises  and  assignments  of  indi¬ 
vidual  submarines,  primarily  those  of  the  U.S. 
and  Japan.  Holmes,  a  former  submarine  officer 
and  member  of  Admiral  Nimitz’s  staff,  pre¬ 
sents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  strategy  and 
tactics  employed  to  make  the  submarine  one 
of  the  pivotol  weapons  that  determined  the 
outcome  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index  and  glossary. 


“Holmes’  approach  is  straightforward  and 
he  has  made  good  use  of  Japanese  naval  ar¬ 
chives.  Supplements,  but  does  not  replace,  [T.] 
Roscoe’s  U.S.  Submarine  Operations  in  World 
War  II  (1957).  A  welcome  contribution  to  naval 
history  as  well  as  fascinating  reading,  both  un¬ 
dergraduates  and  naval  historians  will  find  it 
of  value.” 

Choice  3:834  N  ’66  150w 
“This  is  a  welcome  narrative  history.  .  .  . 
Among  topics  discussed  [are]  the  strategic 
and  tactical  deployment  of  submersibles,  and 
the  philosophies  [of]  both  Americans  and  Japa¬ 
nese.  .  .  .  The  book  is  chronological  in  ar¬ 
rangement  from  just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  to 
the  end  of  hostilities,  and  the  charts  of  the 
ocean  areas  which  the  submarines  prowled  as¬ 
sist  the  reader  in  following  the  action  .  .  . 
It  can  be  well  recommended.”  F.  j.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:689  F  1  ’66  230w 
“Absorbing,  excitingly  detailed  accounts  of 
engagements  throughout  the  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  month  by  month  until  final  victory.” 

Library  J  91:3557  J!  ’66  40w  [YA] 


HOLST,  IMOGEN.  Britten.  80p  11  $3.95  Crowell 

B  or  92  Britten,  Benjamin  65-26323 

“This  book  describes  Beniamin  Britten’s  life 
as  a  musician  from  the  time  when  he  began 
composing  at  the  age  of  five  to  the  time  of  the 
first  performance  of  his  Curlew  River  [in  1964]. 

•  •  •  The  sixteen  pages  of  music  examples  have 
been  chosen  so  that  nearly  all  of  them  can  be 
sung  or  played  by  those  who  are  not  yet 
experienced  performers.  .  .  .  Since  1952  Imogen 
Holst  has  worked  for  Britten  as  a  music  as¬ 
sistant;  and  in  1956  she  joined  him  and  Peter 
Pears  as  an  artistic  director  of  the  Aldeburgh 
Festival.  ’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


A  splendid  addition  to  the  Great  Composers 
series,  to  which  this  author  has  already  con¬ 
tributed  Bach  IBRD  1965],  It  is  again  the 
story  of  a  prodigy.  .  .  .  The  biography  will 
have  special  interest  for  the  creative  young 
person  because  the  author  tells  of  Britten’s 
many  achievements  in  his  youth  and  makes 
it  clear  that  ‘there  is  no  one  for  whom  he 
makes  musm  more  readily  than  for  boys  and 
girls.  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:442  Ag  ’66  190w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Browner 

Library  J  91:3266  Je  15  ’66  90w 
“[The  author]  has  had  opportunities  such  as 
few  biographers  enjoy  for  getting  to  know  her 
man,  and  she  has  taken  advantage  of  them 
with  tact  and  sympathy,  revealing  many 
hitherto  unrecorded  personal  details  such  as 
are  likely  to  interest  young  readers,  without 
any  untoward  invasion  of  privacy.  Since  Miss 
Holst,  s  admiration  for  Britten’s  musical  gifts 
is  universally  known  ...  it  is  good  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  subtly  she  communicates  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  surveying  the  landmarks  of  his 
achievement  m  these  pages.  The  Britten  who 
emerges  is  not  a  god  in  an  ivory  tower,  but  a 
hard-working,  practical  musician,  drawing  his 
inspiration  from  and  anxious  to  serve  the 
community  m  which  he  lives.  Several  excel¬ 
lently  chosen  music  examples  bring  home  the 
simplicity  which,  as  Miss  Holst  makes  clear! 
is  so  often  the  secret  of  his  .genius,  and  there 
are  extracts  from  four  hitherto  unpublished 
interest  ”  m  hls  °Wn  hand  as  a  special  point  of 
TLS  p450  My  19  ’66  230w  [YA] 
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HOLT,  J.  C.  Magna  carta.  377p  Dl  $11.50  Cam¬ 
bridge 

342.42  Magna  carta  65-14853 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  B.  Wilkinson 

Am  Hist  R  71:930  Ap  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Cam 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:303  Je  ’66  1500w 
“[The  author]  has  written  a  compact  volume 
that  is  as  sure  as  such  destinies  can  ever  be 
to  remain  for  the  indefinite  future  the  best 
historical  account  in  existence  of  his  subject. 
.  .  .  Professor  Holt’s  primary  purpose,  he  as¬ 
sures  us,  was  to  go  beyond  [William  Sharp] 
McKechnie’s  justly  famous  study  [Magna 
Carta:  a  commentary  on  the  great  charter  of 
King  John,  BRD  1905],  particularly  in  two 
principal  respects.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  essential  materials  that 
have  become  available  in  the  half  century  since 
even  the  revision  of  McKechnie’s  work:  and 
in  the  second  place.  Professor  Holt  was  es¬ 
pecially  desirous  of  employing  a  different  ap¬ 
proach.  which  would  reflect  the  fact  that  he 
writes  as  an  historian  while  McKechnie’s  study 
was  that  of  a  lawyer.”  R.  K.  Gooch 

Va  G>  R  42:307  spring  ’66  500w 


HOLT,  JOHN  B.,  jt.  auth.  The  world  of  the 
great  horned  owl.  See  Austing,  G.  R. 


HOLT,  VICTORIA.  Menfreya  in  the  morning. 

256p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-12220 

“Harriet  Delvaney,  a  poor  little  rich  girl  who 
is  afflicted  with  a  limp  ...  is  despised  by  her 
father  because  her  mother  died  at  her  birth. 
She  marries  Bevil  Menfrey,  the  handsome, 
tawney-haired  scion  of  a  high-spirited  but  im¬ 
poverished  family,  and  goes  to  live  at  Men¬ 
freya,  a  fox-tresslike  mansion  on  the  Cornish 
coast.  Once  installed,  Harriet  is  deliriously 
happy— but  .  .  .  what  about  the  beautiful,  cool¬ 
ly  poised  governess.  .  .  .  And  what  about  the 
legend  of  the  tower  clock,  which  stops  when 
somebody  is  about  to  die?”  (Time) 


“[This]  is  a  well  told  tale,  with  a  consist¬ 
ently  maintained  point-of-view.  .  .  .  Character¬ 
ization  is  mostly  expository,  however,  and 
dialogue  is  mostly  set  and  unrevealing.  .  .  . 
Not  everyone’s  mug  of  ale,  perhaps.  But  fans 
of  Miss  Holt  who  admired  her  earlier  novels 
(and  they  will  be  mostly  feminine,  we  think) 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  newest  one.” 
O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  26:72  My  15  ’66  200w 
“This  tale  promises  eerie  suspense  but  yields 
instead  melodrama  uncomfortably  reminiscent 
of  other  towering  sea  castles,  governesses  and 
family  skeletons.  .  .  .  Despite  the  surfeit  of 
contrived  episodes  and  the  de  trap  aspect  of 
Harriet’s  physical  deformity,  the  author  has  a 
knowing  flair  for  creating  the  very  atmosphere 
and  dialogue  that  female  readers  in  particular 
crave  yet  seldom  locate.  Sentimental  fare; 
recommended  for  general  public  library  pur¬ 
chase.”  D.  P.  Dunne 

Library  J  91:1444  Mr  15  ’66  120w 

Library  J  91:2234  Ap  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
"It’s  hard  to  say,  objectively,  just  why  .  .  . 
[this]  is  so  intensely  readable  and  enjoyable. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  Holt’s  weakest  and  slightest  plot 
to  date,  and  equally  certainly  nothing  much 
happens  in  the  way  of  either  action  of  charac¬ 
ter  development  for  long  stretches.  But  some¬ 
how  the  magic  ...  is  still  there.  .  .  .  [It] 
made  me  perfectly  happy  for  110,000  words, 
and  .  .  .  may  very  well  satisfy  you  too.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ap  17  '66  llOw 

Time  87:114  My  13  '66  250w 


HOLTON,  GERALD,  ed.  Science  and  culture; 
a  study  of  cohesive  and  disjunctive  forces. 
348p  $6  Houghton 

001  Science  and  civilization  65-19315 

Contributors  to  this  volume  are:  “James 
Ackerman.  Daniel  Bell,  Harvey  Brooks,  [Rend 
Dubos],  Oscar  Handlin,  [Gyorgy  Kepes],  Ed¬ 
mund  R.  Beach,  [Margaret  Mead],  Harry  Devin, 
Herbert  Marcuse,  Robert  S.  Morison,  Talcott 
Parsons,  Don  K.  Price,  and  Eric  Weil.  Most 
of  the  essays  .  .  .  appeared  in  an  issue  of 
Daedalus,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  to  these 
have  been  added  Gerald  Holton’s  article  on 


‘the  Thematic  Imagination  in  Science’  and  the 
.  .  .  report  by  the  Committee  on  Science  in  the 
promotion  of  Human  Welfare,  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  analyzes  the  growing  encroachment  of 
social  and  political  objectives  upon  scientific 
research  in  America  today.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“[The  authors]  exhibit,  let  us  say,  Hai-vardian 
tendencies  to  elevate  the  results  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  status  of  acceptable  truths.  There 
is  no  disciplined  dialectic  among  them,  no  direct 
talking  back  to  each  other,  and  no  doubts 
except  as  may  be  inferred  from  careful  argu¬ 
ment  and  conclusions.  .  .  .  Everybody  in  this 
book,  including  Mr.  Holton,  states  his  truths1, 
does  it  well,  and  lets  them  lie  in  glittering 
and  opposed  array  like  a  Renaissance  battle 
that  will  never  take  place.” 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:28  Mr  ’66  2050w 
"[This  volume]  is  also  the  record  of  .  .  . 
a  conference  ...  in  which  represexxtatives  of 
the  sciences,  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu¬ 
manities  met  with  creative  artists  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  deal  primarily  with  the  question 
of  how  science  may  become  part  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  time.  .  .  .  The  theme  of  the  volume 
is  illusti-ated  in  a  contribution  by  the  editor, 
Gerald  Holton,  who  argues  effectively  that  the 
separation  between  scientific  and  humanistic 
scholarship  ‘becomes  far  less  impressive  if  one 
looks .  carefully  at  the  construction  of  scientific 
theories.’  Exploring  what  he  calls  ‘the  the¬ 
matic  _  imagination  in  science,’  he  draws  upon 
the  history  of  scientific  thought  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  creative  science  arouses  the 
imaginative  capacity,  and  may  find  common 
ground  with  the  activity  of  the  humanities.” 
I.  B.  Cohen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  31  ’65  450w 
‘‘The  essays  themselves  .  .  .  tend  to  march 
on.  m  all  directions.  What  emerges  is  a  new 
and  deeper  focus:  science  reduced  to  a  salient 
but  hardly  central  vector  of  current  cultural 
change.,  .  .  .  As  a  group,  the  essays  reassert 
the  ordinary  perplexities  and  multiple  disjunc¬ 
tions  of  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  miracle 
cures,  shortcuts,  or  final  solutions,  .  .  .  [and 
recognize]  the  myth  of  scientific  unanimity  and 
unique  authority.  .  .  .  Public  controversy  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  be  primarily  based  on  cultures  and 
values  that  have  little  to  do  with  scientific 
education  or  knowledge.  .  .  .  This  volume,  re¬ 
freshing  for  its  lack  of  prescriptions,  [suggests] 
the  notion  that  science  and  technology,  .  .  . 
offer  in  themselves  no  guide-lines  for  the  future 
and  no  magic  elixir  against  anxiety.”  H.  B. 
Nieburg 

Science  152:903  My  13  ’66  1200w 


HOMANS,  ABIGAIL  ADAMS.  Education  by 
uncles;  il.  with  decorations  by  Pauline  Baynes 
and  with  photographs.  148p  $4  Houghton 
920  Adams  family.  Adams.  Henry.  Adams, 
Brooks  66-12070 

The  daughter  of  John  Quincy  Adams  II  writes 
of  her  ‘education,’  after  her  father’s  death 
in  1894.  by  her  famous  uncles,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Henry  Adams  and  Brooks  Adams. 


“[This]  brief  memoir  Is  a  tangy  Introduction 
to  the  Adams  family  and  their  way  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  each  other  and  the  world.  It  is  crisply 
written,  not  a  mushy  word  in  it.  as  delightful 
a  delineation  of  the  New  England  character  as 
I  have  tasted  in  a  long  time.”  Edward  Weeks 
Atlantic  218:132  S  ’66  650w 
“[This]  is  a  frail  little  biographical  offering. 
...  A  rather  inconclusive  sketch  of  a  debutante 
from  a  prominent  and  wealthy  family  during 
the  ‘gay  nineties’  and  after.  .  .  .  While  the 
publisher  saw  fit  to  enclose  it  in  hard  cover 
and  call  it  a  book,  it  is  hardly  that.  It  is 
sometimes  a  disconnected  series  of  flash-backs 
and  reminiscences  of  associations  with  famous 
people.  For  this  reason  it  is  interesting.  It  is 
not  a  penetrating  study  of  one  of  America’s 
most  distinguished  families.”  D.  V.  Mac¬ 
Donald 

Best  Sell  26:198  S  1  *66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Justin  Kaplan 

Book  Week  plO  O  30  '66  1150w 
"Reading  [this  book]  is  a  little  like  sitting 
beside  a  fire  while  great  aunt  Jane  reminisces 
about  her  girlhood.  .  .  .  True,  the  uncles, 
Henry,  Brooks,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
were  of  a  presidential  family,  if  not  themselves 
of  presidential  caliber.  Apart  from  that  detail 
— almost  treated  as  an  happenstance— [the] 
book  re-creates  the  glow  of  an  era  rather  than 
telling  us  anything  significant  about  it.  .  .  . 
Before  her  marriage.  Mrs.  Homans  spent  time 
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HOMANS,  A.  A. — Continued 
with  her  uncles  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  mingling  with  distinguished  figures  m 
the  diplomatic,  political,  and  governmental 
fields.  She  recalls  -them  all  m  her  book,  not  for 
what  they  did  in  the  world,  but  for  what  they 
were  in  themselves  as  seen  by  a  young  girl.  it 
is  all  quietly  interesting,  but  never  excitmg. 

N.  E.  Taylor  ,  o  ic 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  15 

240w 

Reviewed  by  It .  T,  Willis 

Library  J  9i:3707  Ag  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Biddle 

New  Repub  155:33  O  1  66  1050w 

Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Kirkland  _nn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  4  ’66  700w 

New  Yorker  42:223  O  1  '66  150w 
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HOMER.  The  Iliad  of  Homer;  tr.  by  Alexander 
Pope:  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  and  textual  notes 
by  Reuben  A.  Brower  and  W.  H.  Bond.  574p 
$7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
ggg  65-16934 

“The  present  edition  is  based  on  the  text 
of  the  first  quarto  edition  (six  volumes,  1715- 
1720).  which  was  issued  by  subscription  ... 
[and]  overseen  by  Pope  himselt.  (Publisher  s 
note)  Glossary  of  names  and  places.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  _ 

“There  are  still  only  two  men  who  have 
caught  the  fire  of  the  Iliad  in  English :  Chap¬ 
man  and  Pope.  .  .  .  For  this  edition  of  Pope 
[there  is]  ...  a  useful  but  pedestrian  in- 
troduction.  .  .  .  PopB’s  own  brilliant  JProfac© 
was  not  included.  Brower’s  notes  are  sporadic 
and  a  bit  random.  .  .  ..If  a  library  does  not 
already  possess  a  convenient  edition,  this  one  is 
worth  purchasing.”  „„  _ 

Choice  3:118  Ap  ’66  160w 
“[This]  volume  should  be  bought  or  not 
bought  on  the  basis  of  Pope  .  .  .  whom  it  is 
slightly  late  to  review.  To  call  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Brower  [and]  Bond  .  .  .. 

•editing’  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  Their 
introductions  concern  mostly  [this]  particular 
translation  and  [its]  original  publication.  .  .  . 
Homer  gets  a  ridiculously  inadequate  95  notes 
.  .  [but  the]  ‘select  bibliography’  is  diversified. 

.  .  [One  wonders  why]  any  library  or  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  expected  to  plunk  down  eight 
dollars  for  [this].”  Ursula  Schoenheim 
Library  J  90:3463  S  1  ’65  lOOw 
“[The  volume],  part  of  Macmillan’s  ‘Classics 
of  Greece  and  Rome’  series,  comes  equipped 
with  [a]  substantial  scholarly  introduction  and 
reliable  notes.”  R.  D.  Soector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  50w  - 


HONDA,  IS  AO.  The  world  of  origami  [tr.  by 
Richard  L.  Gage;  phot,  by  Yutaro  Tsutsumi]. 
264p  $9.50  Japan  publications 
736  Paper  work  65-27101 

“This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
origami  by  Japan’s  foremost  expert  of  this 
art.”  (Library  J)  Bibliograpy. 


“The  many  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  in¬ 
structions  offer  not  only  an  easy-to-follow 
introduction  for  the  beginner  but  also  the 
background  or  history  which  gives  meaning  to 
this  activity  [which]  had  its  origin  as  a  re¬ 
stricted  ceremonial  art  form  but  now  assumes 
a  wider  role.  It  has  been  a  source  of  traditional 
amusement  for  many  generations  of  Japanese 
and  an  area  of  basic  creative  education.  Recom¬ 
mended  especially  to  libraries  with  an  interest 
in  recreational  arts.”  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  91:684  F  1  ’66  150w 
“Origami  is  the  art  of  paper-folding,  popular 
in  Japan  for  400  years.  Isao  Honda,  a  lifetime 
teacher  and  student  of  origami,  presents  a 
brimming  treasury  of  160  models,  2,000  charts 
and  folding  directions.  These,  along  with  his 
clear  and  entertaining  discussion  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  geometry  of  the  art,  make  a  fetching 
invitation  even  to  those  of  us  who  have  trouble 
folding  the  road  map.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  2  ’66  60w 


HONEGGER,  ARTHUR.  I  am  a  composer:  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Wilson  O.  Clough  in 
collaboration  with  Allan  Arthur  Willman.  141p 
$4.95  St  Martins 

781.6  66-11638 

The  author  died  in  1955.  “In  this  small  book, 
in  which  his  interlocutor  was  the  .  .  .  French 
critic,  Bernard  Gavoty,  he  set  down  his 
thoughts  about  the  art,  practice  and  future 


of  music.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  Originally 
published  in  France  as  Je  Suis  Compositeur  in 
the  collection  Mon  Mdtier,  1951. 


“Honegger  was  one  of  ‘Les  Six,’  the  in¬ 
fluential  French  composers  of  the  1920’s;  he 
is  still  best  known  for  works  of  that  era.  .  .  . 
In  this  engaging  little  volume  ...  he  reveals 
a  supreme  pessimism  about  man’s  direction 
‘toward  a  single  goal:  a  definitive  war.  which 
will  liquidate  all.’  Even  before  that  calamity, 
however,  he  fears  ‘that  a  few  years  hence  the 
musical  art  ..  .  .  will  no  longer  exist.  Like  the 
other  arts  it  will  disappear.’  Despite  this 
sombre  tonality,  there  are  bright  and  instruc¬ 
tive  chapters.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  a  charming  and 
intriguing  self-portrait.”  G.  A.  Marco 

Library  J  91:5213  Je  15  ’66  170w 
New  Yorker  42:224  S  10  ’66  160w 


“This  is  not  the  kind  of  book  that  dates,  for 
the  problems  that  confront  not  only  budding 
composers  but  all  who  expect  to  make  a  living 
out  of  music  do  not  vary  very  much  from  one 
generation  to  another.  ...  In  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘How  I  Work’  Honegger  attempts,  and 
with  some  success,  to  explain  what  in  the  last 
resort  is  inexplicable  (and  in  any  case  highly 
sub.iective) — -namely  the  actual  process  of 
musical  creation.  .  .  .  [And]  he  has  plenty  of 
interesting  things  to  say  about  his  collabora¬ 
tion  and  friendship  with  artists  and  writers. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  this  very  readable  little 
book  should  be  cast  in  the  rather  irritating 
form  of  question  and  answer,  the  composer’s 
interlocutor  being  the  music  critic  of  Le 
Figaro,  who  does  not  always  avoid  banality. 

.  The  American  translation  is  very  fair,  if 
sometimes  a  little  stilted.  .  .  .  But  the  book 
was  worth  translating.” 

TLS  p703  Ag  4  ’66  1250w 


HONIGMANN,  E,  A.  J.  The  stability  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  text.  212p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  In¬ 
terpretation,  etc.  65-15276 

This  “study  takes  up  the  problem  of  the  idea 
of  a  ‘final  text’  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  works  over  the  bibliographical  back¬ 
ground  from  Shakespeare’s  own  day,  from  the 

Eoint  of  view  of  certain  celebrated  cases  among 
is  own  plays,  and  from  the  controversy  among 
recent  scholars.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes 
discuss  the  dramatists's  “rights”  in  his  play; 
George  Wilkins  and  Pericles,  and  Heywood's 
Captives.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Honigmann  offers  an  invaluable  review  of 
the  major  theories  of  transmission.  He  makes 
his  claim  for  the  equal  validity  of  some  textual 
variants,  arguing  that  what  are  sometimes 
represented  as  compositors’  errors  may  be  the 
author’s  own  revisions.  He  draws  attention  to 
the  earlier  investigations  of  Greg,  McKerrow, 
Pollard,  and  Bowers:  he  entertains  opposing 
points  of  view  with  fair  minded  generosity.  The 
book  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  under¬ 
graduates  seeking  a  guide  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  bibliographic  criticism.  Recommended 
for  general  collections.  Well  indexed.” 

Choice  2:771  Ja  ’66  90w 
“Very  few  readers  know,  or  have  occasion  to 
know,  how  far  editors  come  between  them  and 
the  earliest  Shakespearean  texts.  This  neatly 
impenetrable,  specialist  work  by  a  well-known 
Shakespearean  scholar  may  suggest  something 
of  their  scrupulosities  and  even  more  about 
the  highly  speculative  nature  of  their  positions 
and  conclusions.  It  is  an  honorable  but  a  pretty 
private  work  and,  in  spite  of  its  scholarship, 
it  is  a  card-castle.  .  .  .  Mr.  Honigmann’s 
splendidly  subtle  arguments  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate,  simply,  that  we  -settle  for  Quarto  cum 
Folio  on  our  own.”  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  90:4981  N  15  ’65  120w 


HONOUR,  ALAN.  The  man  who  could  read 
stones;  Champollion.  and  the  Rosetta  stone; 
il.  by  Anthony  Aviles.  190p  $3.25  Hawthorn 
bits. 

B  or  92  Champollion,  Jean  Frangois — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-15250 

“In  telling  the  story  of  the  astounding  ac¬ 
complishment  to  which  Jean-Frangois  Champol¬ 
lion  dedicated  his  life,  I  have  also  tried  to  give 
a  picture  of  his  times.  This  remarkable  man 
spent  a  lifetime  of  devoted  effort  in  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics,  rediscovering  for  mankind 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt.”  (Author’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


“The  scholarly  achievements  of  Champollion 
are  well  handled,  although  the  vivid  character 
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of  the  man  is  not  given  the  rounded  dimensions 
evident  in  the  author’s  previous  biography  of 
Heinrich  Schliemann.  There  is  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  and  of  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
transition  from  politics  to  Champollion,  the 
man,  is  occasionally  abrupt.  Thia-seems  to  be 
the  only  biography  in  print  of  this  French 
scholar.  .  .  .  Illustrations  with  the  sharpness 
of  silhouettes  ornament  the  text.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Li.  F.  Seacord 

Library  J  91:3267  Je  15  ’66  120w 
‘‘The  thrill  of  following  Champollion’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  intuitive  genius  in  converting  hier¬ 
oglyphics  to  living  language  survives  a  some¬ 
what  wooden  telling.  A  more  lucid  presentation 
of  complicated  political  material,  together  with 
a  more  perceptive  recreation  of  Champollion’s 
experiences,  would  have  improved  matters.” 
P.  Li. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  11  ’66  170w 


HONOUR,  HUGH.  The  companion  guide  to 
Venice.  287p  il  maps  $5.95  Harper 

914.53  Venice — Description  and  travel — 
Guide  books  64-12699 

The  chapters  in  this  book  ‘‘are  devoted  to 
walking  tours  that  need  a  half  day  or  an 
entire  day.  These  walks  are  planned  to  be¬ 
gin  and  end  at  Piazza  San  Marco  or  a  motor- 
boat  station.  Mr.  Honour  has  arranged  them 
to  some  extent  by  chronology  and  the  periods 
of  art  history.  .  .  .  The  book  [also]  gives 
.  .  .  advice  about  ways  of  travel  to  Venice 
[and]  the  best  time  of  year  to  visit.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes  list  places  of  interest 
not  mentioned  in  the  text,  hotels,  restaurants 
and  shops.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:496  S  ’66  180w 
“If  ever  a  guidebook  were  designed  to  read 
as  literature,  it  is  Mr  Honour’s.  .  .  .  Even 
those  who  know  Venice  well  and  love  it  will 
add  to  their  appreciation  from  his  seemingly 
endless  store  of  information  about  its  history, 
its  stones,  its  paintings — a  scholar’s  store  but 
set  down  easily  and  stylishly.  .  .  .  Mr  Honour 
takes  one  on  walks  through  the  city,  accom¬ 
panied  by  useful  street  plans  (particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  Venice  where  one  can  waste  hours 
crossing  and  recrossing  canals)  [and]  does  not 
neglect  the  little  known  districts  and  monu¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Lucky  the  traveller  who  first  sees 
Venice  in  Mr  Honour’s  company.” 

Economist  217:177  O  9  ’65  400w 
Reviewed  by  F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  91:2336  My  1  ’66  150w 
“After  a  week  on  the  Lido.  I  was  an  expert 
on  Venice.  Mr  Honour  came  as  quite  a  cor¬ 
rective  and  like  most  correctives  was  not 
entirely  welcome.  Sometimes  he  is  like  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Literature  who  seems  to  say 
'I’ve  read  it.  You  must  read  it  too,  although 
of  course  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  you  could 
hope  to.’  .  .  .  Yet  Mr  Honour,  writing  for  a 
series  that  combines  ode  with  timetable,  sus¬ 
tains  the  taxing  duplicity  of  his  role  with  in¬ 
vidious  success.”  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  70:448  S  24  ’65  160w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  C.  Friedlander 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  5  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  pl028  N  18  ’65  500w 


HOOD,  ALBERT  B.,  jt.  auth.  Decisions  for 
tomorrow.  See  Berdie.  R.  F. 


HOOD,  BRUCE  L.,  jt.  auth.  Growth  of  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  thought  and  practice.  See 
Bayles,  E.  E. 


HOOGASIAN-VILLA,  SUSIE,  ed.  100  Armenian 
tales  and  their  folldoristic  relevance.  602p 
$9.95  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
398.2  Folklore — Armenia  66-10502 


A  “collection  of  folk  stories  told  among  com¬ 
munities  of  first  and  second  generation  Armen¬ 
ian  immigrants  in  the  United  States.  [The] 
foreword  sketches  both  the  development  ot 
these  communities  and  the  history  of  Armenia 
itself  from  300  B.C.  onwards.”  (TLS)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


“Will  urbanization  and  the  easy  entertainment 
furnished  by  mass  media  obliterate  the  rich 
memories  of  national  folklore  which  immigrants 
have  brought  to  America  from  their  many  home¬ 
lands?  The  heartening  answer  which  this  book 
presents  is  that  it  need  not  be  so.  .  .  .  Mrs. 


Hoogasian- Villa  collected  most  of  these  tales  in 
the  1940’s,  but  she  notes  that  some  are  still 
being  told  in  unaltered  form  in  the  1960’s.  .  .  . 
A  necessary  title  for  folklore  collections,  this 
large  volume  of  good  stories  should  be  seriously 
considered  for  general  libraries.”  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:2338  My  1  ’66  170w 


“[These]  stories,  originally  told  by  women 
wool-carding,  spinning  or  cooking  together,  or 
by  men  on  guard  in  the  vineyards,  reflect  a 
vivid  medley  of  images.  .  .  .  The  collection  is 
duly  classified,  and  elaborately  equipped  with 
notes,  appendixes,  comparative  studies,  ref¬ 
erences  to  motifs,  and  so  on.  There  are  brief 
but  fascinating  accounts  of  the  people  from 
whom  the  stories  were  taken  down.  Despite 
its  physical  weight  and  its  very  academic 
format  the  book  makes  good  reading,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Hoogasian- Villa  will 
publish  another  volume  dealing  with  the  cures, 
superstitions  and  riddles  which  she  has  ac¬ 
cumulated.  ’  ’ 


TLS  p782  S  1  ’66  280w 


HOOGEN  BOOM,  ARI,  jt.  auth.  The  enterpris¬ 
ing  colonies.  See  Sachs,  W.  S. 


HOOK,  SIDNEY,  ed.  Art  and  philosophy.  See 
New  York  university.  Institute  of  philosophy, 
7th.  1964 


HOOVER,  CALVIN.  Memoirs  of  capitalism, 
communism,  and  Nazism.  302p  $8.50  Duke 
univ.  press 

330  65-24926 

A  professor  of  economics  at  Duke  University 
states  in  his  Preface:  “These  memoirs 
constitute  my  appraisal  of  the  economic,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  systems  of  capitalism,  Com¬ 
munism,  and  Nazism  as  I  have  observed  them 
and  lived  under  these  systems.  The  account 
of  my  personal  life  is  offered  to  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  the  change  in  my  attitude 
from  hostility  to  old-style  capitalism  to 
dedicated  support  of  our  current  form  of 
modified  capitalism.  The  account  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an  appropriate 
discount  of  whatever  personal  and  class  bias 
I  have  developed.”  The  book  covers  the  years 
1897-1964.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Mason 

Am  Econ  R  56:885  S  ’66  1250w 


“A  Keynesian  economist,  [Hoover]  rejects 
the  planned  economies  of  totalitarian  states  as 
being  hostile  to  individual  liberty.  While  there 
are  interesting  comments  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
Nazi  and  post-war  Germany,  the  New  Deal, 
and  the  OSS,  this  work  is  not  recommended 
for  undergraduate  libraries  because  of  its 
narrowly  personal  nature.  Other  works  by 
Hoover,  e.g.  The  Economy,  Liberty  and  the 
State  [BRD  1960],  should  be  acquired  instead.” 

Choice  3:60  Mr  ’66  90w 


“[This  book]  is  lively,  candid  and  briskly 
written  and  deals  not  so  much  with  Professor 
Hoover’s  very  distinguished  academic  career 
as  with  great  crises  in  modern  history  in 
which  he  was  a  spectator  and,  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  after,  an  actor.  .  .  .  When 
America  entered  the  war  ...  he  served  in 
various  offices  but  mainly  in  the  O.S.S.  .  .  . 
The  account  of  Professor  Hoover’s  role  in 
Sweden  is  interesting  and  important;  his  tribute 
to  M.I.5  interesting  and  novel;  his  contempt 
for  ‘Baker  Street’  exaggerated.  .  .  .  The  rest 
of  Professor  Hoover’s  career  .  .  .  includes 
service  in  Germany  just  after  the  collapse, 
the  skilful  evasion  of  the  nonsense  of  the 
Morgenthau  Plan,  work  for  the  planning  and 
application  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  comments, 
brief  but  acid,  on  the  obsession  with  balancing 
the  Budget  that  weakened  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  .  .  .  One  can  say  of  this 
book  what  can  rarely  be  said:  it  is  far  too 
short.” 

TLS  p85  F  3  ’66  1050w 


HOOVER,  HELEN.  The  gift  of  the  deer;  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  from  life  by  Adrian  Hoover. 
210p  $4.95  Knopf 

599  Deer.  Country  life — Minnesota  66-25612 
This  “is  the  story  of  a  starving,  wounded 
buck  that  staggered  to  the  Hoover  cabin  deep  in 
the  border  country  woods  of  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  on  a  bitter  Christmas  day.  The  Hoovers 
fed  the  buck,  helped  him  heal  himself.  He 
brought  his  mate  to  the  cabin  in  the  clearing- 
For  three  successive  years  she  brought  her 
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HOOVER,  HELEN — Continued 
fawns  there.  Eventually  the  Hoovers  came 
to  know  all  eight  deer  and  to  be  accepted  as 
friends  by  them.  Inevitably,  the  deer  were 
given  names  .  .  .  but  the  Hoovers  refused  to 
tame  them,  tried  to  encourage  their  wildness 
and  self-sufficiency.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


thusiastically  recommended  for  every  major 
poetry  collection.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:2344  My  1  66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Dan  Jaffa 

Sat  R  49:31  O  15  ’66  110W 
TLS  p744  Ag  18  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  26:303  N  15  ’66  300w 
“Mrs.  Hoover  presents  considerable  scientific 
information  on  the  life  history  of  deer  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  their 
habits  from  her  cabin  in  the  forest,  especially 
in  the  winter.  However,  the  approach  defi¬ 
nitely  is  not  that  of  a  scientist  and  tends  to¬ 
ward  sentimentality  at  times.  The  book  does 
convey  Mrs.  Hoover’s  strong  love  for  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  she  lives  .  .  .  and  provides 
interesting  reading,  as  much  about  the  setting 
as  about  the  deer  themselves-  Definitely  not 
an  essential  purchase,  but  may  be  of  interest 
to  public  libraries.”  L.  R.  Dries 

Library  J  91:5418  N  1  '66  150w 
“The  personal  involvement  [in  this  book] 
was  inevitable.  Without  it  the  book  would  be 
cold  and  colorless.  .  .  Mrs.  Hoover  fills  in 
the  background  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  observation,  not  only  about  the  deer  .  .  . 
but  about  birds,  trees,  wild  flowers,  the  whole 
natural  background.  .  .  .  But  the  book  is  pri¬ 
marily  about  the  deer,  and  that  is  its  lasting 
virtue.  .  .  .  One  may  question  the  emotional 
interpretation  of  the  tragic,  final  scene.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  Mrs.  Hoover’s  story,  told  as  she 
saw  it.  I  can  name  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  wild-animal  stories  that  fulfill  the 
ideal — true,  credible,  warm  and  unsentimental. 
‘Gift  of  the  Deer’  stands  close  beside  those 
few.”  Hal  Borland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!4  N  13  ’66  550w 


HOPE,  A.  D.  Collected  poems,  1930-1965.  214p 
$6  Viking 

821  66-14391 

This  volume  “replaces  Hope’s  previous  col¬ 
lection.  Poems  [BRD  1962],  and  includes  all 
the  poems  from  that  volume,  together  with 
some  earlier  pieces  excluded  from  it,  and  a 
number  of  recent  poems  hitherto  unpublished 
in  book  form.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Title  index. 


Choice  3:640  O  ’66  200w 

“A.  D.  Hope  is  one  of  Australia’s  leading 
poets.  His  work  is  very  competent,  often 
witty,  .  .  .  often  sardonic,  and  always  some¬ 
thing  that  so  much  poetry  is  not,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  perfectly  mature  man.  Yet  it  is  con¬ 
ventional  indeed  in  an  old  fashioned  way  that 
no  one  in  America  could  possibly  manage 
today.  ...  It  is  provincial  verse  in  the  sense 
that  the  problems,  spiritual,  moral,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  technical  with  which  it  copes  en¬ 
dure  in  this  degree  of  purity  only  far  out  in 
the  world  outback,  away  from  the  great  metro- 
poles  with  their  Baudelaires,  Rilkes,  Artauds 
and  Alan  Ginsburgs.  ...  If  written  by  an 
American  or  Frenchman,  poetry  like  Hope’s 
would  be  fatuous  and  hackneyed.  His  is  not 
only  better  than  many  an  avant-gardist’s, 
but  much  better  than  the  fag  end  of  his  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  homeland — say  somebody  like 
Betjeman.”  Kenneth  Rexroth 

Commonweal  84:373  Je  17  ’66  180w 

“[The  poet]  is  a  brilliant  satirist,  savage 
and  incisive,  capable  of  giving  new  life  to  the 
most  exacting  classical  stanza  forms.  His 

goems  have  tremendous  range  and  vitality,  and 
e  is  never,  even  in  his  religious  pieces,  nar¬ 
rowly  didactic.  Although  he  lashes  out  at 
the  debasement  of  love  in  the  modern  world,  he 
has  written  some  of  the  most  original  and 
moving  erotic  poems  of  the  century.”  W.  J. 
Smith 

Harper  233:90  Ag  ’66  170w 

“A  short  review  cannot  do  this  remarkable 
volume  justice.  It  merits  many  readings,  much 
reflection.  ...  In  his  near-faultless  use  of 
the  established  meters,  stanza  forms,  and 
rimings  of  English  verse,  Hope  is  surely,  as 
John  Hollander  of  Yale  suggests,  ‘one  of  the 
two  or  three  best  poets  writing  in  English.’ 
For  some  reason,  although  Hope  does  not 
use  dialect,  I  place  him  beside  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid.  Hope’s  vision  must  be  called  mythic, 
cosmic,  as  well  as  mordantly  topical;  his 
language,  idiomatic,  but  exact;  his  tropes  and 
images,  rich,  often  erotic,  at  times,  shock¬ 
ingly  honest,  reverently  irreverent.  .  .  .  En- 


HOPF,  ALICE  L.  Monarch  butterflies;  il.  by 
Peter  Burchard.  134p  $3.75  Crowell 
638  Butterflies — Juvenile  literature 

65-21415 

“An  account  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  butterfly  and  of  the  many  scientists  and 
naturalists  who  have  studied  its  mysterious 
migrations.  [Bibliography.]  Grades  four  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


“Gives  directions  for  observing,  propagating, 
and  banding  these  fascinating  insects.  A  must 
for  libraries  located  in  areas  frequented  by  the 
monarchs.”  E.  F.  Grave 


Library  J  90:5077  N  15  ’65  50w 


Reviewed  by  K.  K.  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:68  N  '66 


60w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:46  F  19  ’66  170w 


HOREL1CK,  ARNOLD  L.  Strategic  power  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy  [by]  Arnold  L.  Horelick 
and  Myron  Rush.  (Rand  ser)  225p  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Chicago  press 

355.03  Russia — Defense.  World  politics — 
1945-  66-13874 

“The  authors  analyze  the  major  forces  and 
events  that  have  shaped  the  Soviet  leadership’s 
attitudes  toward  the  political  use  of  nuclear 
strategic  power.  They  examine  in  detail  the 
evolution  of  the  .  .  .  ‘missile-gap’  myth 

which  Khrushchev  helped  to  foster  in  the  late 
fifties,  and  they  explain  its  implications  for 
Soviet  foreign  and  military  policies,  particular¬ 
ly  the  role  it  played  in  the  Soviet  political 
offensive  against  West  Berlin  from  1958  to 
1962.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“In  the  last  part  of  the  volume,  the  authors 
speculate  upon  foreign  policy  alternatives  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  Marginal  for  undergraduate 
libraries;  a  more  balanced  work  on  the  Cold 
War  is  J.  M.  Mackintosh’s  Strategy  and  Tactics 
of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  [BRD  1963].” 

Choice  3:959  D  ’66  200w 
“Students  of  international  relations  will  find 
this  a  very  penetrating  study.  Maps  and 
charts,  however,  would  have  helped  the  account 
a  great  deal.  Recommended  for  all  libraries.” 
A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  91:2346  My  1  ’66  140w 
“[The  authors]  have  had  a  lengthy  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  RAND  Corporation  .  .  .  [which]  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and 
is  generally  engaged  in  research  projects 
deemed  useful  to  Air  Force  policy.  The  fact 
that  Messrs.  Rush  and  Horelick  have  written 
an  interesting  (if  controversial)  analysis  of 
Soviet  military  and  foreign  policy  should  not, 
of  course,  obscure  the  fact  that  this,  too,  is 
in  a  sense  a  government-commissioned  work.” 
H.  E.  Salisbury 

Sat  R  49:52  Je  11  ’66  300w 


HORGAN,  PAUL.  Memories  of  the  future. 

216p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-16295 

The  story  of  two  American  families.  “Their 
love  and  sacrifice,  their  faithfulness  and  sense 
of  honor,  are  all  tested  through  two  World 
Wars.  .  .  .  Young  Naval  Lieutenant  David 
Hopkinson,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  gives 
witness  to  these  values  amidst  the  filth  and 
suffering  of  a  Japanese  prison  camp  during 
the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  Ravaged  by 
disease  and  pneumonia,  racked  by  the  after- 
math  of  an  arm  amputation,  David  forgives 
his  captors  despite  their  cruelty,  .  .  .  [and] 
begs  a  fellow  prisoner  to  carry  home  to  David’s 
family  the  truth  that  he  died  without  hatred 
in  his  heart  for  anyone.  .  .  .  The  fellow 
prisoner,  David’s  best  friend  from  Annapolis 
days,  .  .  .  returns  home  and  is  caught  up  in 
a  love  that  will  lead  him  to  marry  David’s 
widow.”  (America) 


Reviewed  by  Tom  Greene 

America  114:747  My  21  '66  480w 
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Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:89  Je  1  ’66  430w 
“Mr.  Horgan's  treatment  of  [themes]  has 
no  more  scope  and  depth  than  those  star- 
spangled  Hollywood  melodramas  of  the  1940s. 
.  .  .  It’s  not  so  much  a  novel  of  manners  as 
mannerism  [and]  .  .  .  the  simple,  fluid  prose  is 
marred  by  errors.”  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pS  My  29  ’66  200w 
Critic  24:73  Je  ’66  130w 

“It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  innocuous 
tale  is  by  the  distinguished  author  of  Things 
As  .  They  Are  IBRD  1964],  It  is  a  paean  of 
praise  to  patriotism  that  is  almost  embarrass¬ 
ing  in  its  effusiveness.  In  the  process  of 
celebrating  the  exalted  concepts  of  Love,  Duty 
and  Country,  the  author’s  usually  subtle  and 
discriminating  style  degenerates.  ...  A 
possible  addition  to  YA  collections.”  J.  C. 
Pine 

Library  J  91:2520  My  15  ’66  180w  [TA] 
‘‘[This]  is  a  beautifully  written,  well- 
organized  piece  of  work.  But  it  depicts  a 
world  of  order,  ceremony,  almost  of  innocence, 
that  seems*  at  odds  with  all  that  we  know  and 
feel  at  the  present  time.  .  .  .  Mr.  Horgan 
has  managed  to  avoid  most  of  the  sentimen¬ 
tality  to  which  this  sort  of  literature  lends  it¬ 
self,  largely  by  a  tight  control  of  tone  and  an 
almost  classical  purity  of  language.  The 
trouble  with  the  sort  of  distancing  to  which 
this  treatment  gives  rise  is  that  it  makes  for 
a  kind  of  impersonality.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time 
the  reader  is  not  sure  who  Avy  is  in  relation 
to  Doro,  or  Doro  to  Dinny,  or  Vivi  to  Hoppy, 
or  Deedy  to  anyone.  What  is  worse,  he 
doesn’t  much  care.  It’s  something  of  a  relief 
to  move  ...  to  the  recalled  prison  camp, 
where  David — a  real  name  at  last — in  blood, 
mud  and  excrement,  suffers  and  dies.  Here 
the  novel  comes  to  life  on  the  level  of  felt 
experience  from  which  it  departs  only  at  its 
peril.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Je  19  ’66  650w 
TL3  pl008  N  3  ’66  250w 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  Building  the  Suez 
Canal,  by  the  eds.  of  Plorizon  magazine; 
auth:  S.  C.  Burchell;  consultant:  Charles 
Issawi.  153p  ii  col  il  maps  $4.95;  to  libs  & 
schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 
962  Suez  Canal — Juvenile  literature.  Les¬ 
sens,  Ferdinand  Marie,  vicomte  de — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-21551 

A  brief  history  of  the  Canal  and  an  account 
of  its  builder,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“The  new  Horizon  Caravel  book  is  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  its  predecessors  in  this  valuable 
series  for  junior  high  school  libraries.  There 
are  133  illustrations,  31  of  which  are  in  color. 
.  .  .  This  [is]  excellent  for  an  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal.” 

Best  Sell  26:201  S  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


“[The  author]  touches  most  important  points 
in  his  brief  chronicle  of  the  waterway,  but  he 
takes  little  advantage  of  the  drama  inherent 
in  his  subject.  .  .  .  The  story  of  the  Suez 
Canal  is  rich  in  archeology,  ...  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  history,  diplomacy,  politics;  unhappily, 
Mr.  Burchell  chose  to  feature  the  glamorous 
Empress  Eugenie  who  persuaded  Napoleon  III 
to  support  the  venture,  the  Egyptian  viceroys, 
and  an  unconvincing  panegyric  to  the  canal’s 
builder.’’  Henry  Gilfond 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  2  ’66  190w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:145  D  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:183  N  ’66  220w 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  The  Horizon  book  of 
ancient  Rome,  by  the  eds.  of  Horizon  maga¬ 
zine:  ed.  in  charge:  William  Harlan  Hale; 
auth:  Robert  Payne;  introd.  by  Gilbert 
Highet.  415p  il  col  il  maps  $18.95;  deluxe  ed 
$21.95  Am.  heritage 

913.3703  Rome— History  66-18667 

A  survey  of  Rome’s  rise,  reign,  and  collapse 
from  the  Early  Etruscan  period  500  B.C.  to  the 
end  of  the  Western  empire,  476  A.D.  Chro¬ 
nology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  genius  of  this  enormously  handsome 
and  highly  valuable  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
superb  array  of  photographic  plates,  350  of 


them  of  which  80  are  in  color,  tracing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome  ...  to  the  Christian  era  and  the 
influence  of  Rome  upon  subsequent  centuries. 
[There  are]  maps  and  a  chronological  table 
that  clearly  aligns  the  political  and  military 
events,  the  culture  and  technology,  [and]  the 
leaders  of  the  successive  eras.  ...  A  beauti¬ 
ful  book  and  one  of  exceptional  interest.” 

Best  Sell  26:248  O  1  ’66  150w 
Book  Week  pl9  D  11  ’66  80w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  '66 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Wassermann 

Library  J  91:5610  N  15  ’66  230w 
Library  J  91:6219  D  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“There  is  no  sense  of  the  single  informing 
mind  [in  this  volume],  and  the  pictures,  how¬ 
ever  beautifully  displayed,  appear  to  have  been 
assembled  by  a  committee.  A  two-page  color 
spread  of  a  tree  rising  out  of  barren  ground 
does  not  help  anyone  to  understand  ancient 
Rome,  and  there  are  altogether  too  many  plates 
which  have  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  .  .  .  That  brilliant  format  deserved 
a  better  text  and  better  illustrations.”  Robert 
Payne 

N  Y  Times  Gk  R  p70  D  4  '66  260w 
“A  marvellous  picture  book,  with  imagi¬ 
native  illustrations  (modern  sculpture  and 
typography  influenced  by  Rome,  for  example), 
and  photographs  as  fresh  as  one  of  an  in¬ 
scribed  gold  tablet  found  near  Rome  in  1964, 
which  may  be  our  Rosetta  stone  for  decipher¬ 
ing  Etruscan.  An  excellent  small  anthology  of 
Roman  literature,  sometimes  in  several  trans¬ 
lations,  is  included.  Only  Mr.  Payne's  text  is 
disappointing;  it  seems  hasty  and  conventional.” 
New  Yorker  42:248  O  29  ’66  80w 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  Mountain  conquest; 
by  the  eds.  of  Horizon  mag;  auth:  Eric 
Shipton;  consultant:  Bradford  Washburn. 
153p  il  col  il  maps  $4.95;  to  libs  &  schools 
$4.79  Am.  heritage 

796.5  Mountaineering — History  66-15087 
A  survey  of  the  history  of  mountain  climb¬ 
ing.  [It  describes]  the  conquest  of  the 
European  Alps,  Mount  Blanc,  the  Matterhorn 
and  other  famous  peaks:  of  the  Himalayan 
highest  mountain,  Everest,  and  others  in  the 
same  range;  the  climbing  of  Africa’s  Kiliman¬ 
jaro  and  of  America’s  McKinley  and  other 
mountains.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 


.[This]  clear  and  attractive  text  .  .  .  will 
delight  adventurous  readers.  As  is  usual  with 
this  series,  the  illustrations  are  many  and 
well-chosen;  the  editors  use  the  cover  and  end 
pages  as  well  as  the  pages  of  the  text  to 
supply  photographs  (many  in  color),  charts 
and  diagrams  which  fulfill  their  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably.” 

Best  Sell  26:59  My  1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Grayes 

Commonweal  84:294  My  27  ’66  20w 

[YA] 

“The  history  of  mountain  climbing,  like  the 
sport  itself,  has  many  moments  of  breathless 
excitement  and  suspense.  Mr.  Shipton,  a 
prominent  British  mountaineer  and  a  member 
of  six  expeditions  to  Mount  Everest,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  intensely  interesting  account,  featuring 
three  of  the  most  famous  challengers.  .  .  .  He 
pays  tribute  to  the  climbers’  insuperable  skill 
and  courage  as  well  as  their  physical  and 
mental  perseverance.  Guides  and  partners  are 
also  given  due  credit.”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:447  Ag  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:4352  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:65  N  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  My  14  ’66  150w  [YA] 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  Pharaohs  of  Egypt;  by 
the  eds.  of  Horizon  mag;  author:  Jacquetta 
Hawkes;  consultant:  Bernard  V.  Bothmer. 
153p  il  col  il  $3.95;  to  libs  &  schools;  $3.99 
Am.  heritage 

932  Egypt — History — Juvenile  literature. 

Egypt — Antiquities — J uvenile  literature 

65-27220 

The  narrative  “looks  at  the  behind-the-scenes 
life  of  the  Pharaohs  [particularly  during  the 
period  known  as  the  New  Kingdom]  as  well 
as  their  ceremonial  existence  and  their  military 
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HORIZON  MAGAZINE — Continued 
conquests,  and  it  concludes  with  a  chapter  on 

.  .  Egyptology.”  (Foreword)  Bibliography. 

Index.  ‘‘Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  limes 
Bk  R)  _ 

“This  is  another  in  the  carefully  and  artfully 
prepared  Horizon  Caravel  series  of  books  for 
younger  readers.  Jacquetta  Hawkes  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  the  subject  of  early  civili¬ 
zations.  .  .  .  The  entire  presentation  ...  is 
excellent^est  ge||  25.394  ja  4  >56  60w 

Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5  66 
90w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  64:292  My  27  66  lOw 

[YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:75  P  ’66  20w 

Reviewed  by  Martha  Gould 

Library  J  91:1725  Mr  15  ’66  30w 

“The  colossal  structures  of  the  New  King¬ 
dom  (1567-1065  B.C.),  which  clearly  reveal  the 
life  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  pharaohs  and 
people  of  that  period,  are  the  focal  point  of 
this  book.  The  description  of  excavations  made 
in  the  last  150  years  will  be  intriguing  to  those 
interested  in  archeology  and  Egyptology.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact-packed  introductory  chapter,  de¬ 
tailing  Egyptian  history  prior  to  the  age  of 
the  pharaohs  and  describing  tire  geography 
of  the  Nile  Valley  might  discourage  many 
young  readers.  The  photographs  of  artifacts 
are  stunning,  but  the  two-page  illustrations 
often  needlessly  interrupt  the  narrative.”  J.  L. 
Sher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  P  13  ’66  120w 


HORN,  WALTER.  The  barns  of  the  Abbey  of 
Beaulieu  at  its  granges  of  Great  Coxweil  & 
Beaulieu-St  Leonards,  by  Walter  Horn  and 
Ernest  Born.  74p  if  maps  $10  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

728  Beaulieu,  England.  Abbey.  Farm  build¬ 
ings  64-19011 

“This  study  in  mediaeval  building  is  devoted 
to  two  surviving  examples  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  barn  in  England.  The  one  at  Great  Cox- 
well,  in  Berkshire,  still  stands  in  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  design  elegance  and  technical 
mastery  in  timber  construction  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages;  the  other  at  Beaulieu-St.  Leonard’s, 
in  Hampshire,  is  a  reconstruction  of  extant 
remains  on  the  New  Forest  estate  of  Lord 
Montagu  of  Beaulieu.  .  .  .  The  text  and  the 
accompanying  drawings  and  photographs  are 
part  of  a  more  extensive  research  project 
exploring  the  development  of  the  aisled  and 
bay-divided  mediaeval  timber  hall.  .  .  .  Field 
measurements  of  the  two  subject  abbey  barns 
made  in  1957,  1960,  and  1962,  have  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  drawings.  ...  A  comparative 
chart  of  plans  and  elevations  brings  the  barns 
of  Great  Coxweil  and  Beaulieu-St.  Leonard’s 
into  focus  with  several  other  important  and 
related  buildings,  including  Westminster  Hall.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“What  we  call  a  barn  was  not  necessarily 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  could  be  used  as  a 
great  hall,  residence,  seat  of  justice,  meeting 
chamber  or,  as  these  apparently  were,  just  as 
barns.  But  the  structures  were  essentially  the 
same  and  this  book  is,  therefore,  a  valuable 
contribution  to  political,  social,  and  economic 
history.  Its  worth  to  the  architectural  historian 
is  obvious.  There  are  numerous  photographs 
of  structural  details,  and  scale  and  perspective 
drawings  to  show  what  the  camera  could  not. 
The  text  is  clear  and  a  glossary  helps  the 
student.  Pertinent  data  from  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  sources  as  well  as  a  comparison  with 
other  similar  buildings  are  included.” 

Choice  2:852  F  ’66  150w 
“In  looking  at  the  superb  photographs  and 
the  even  more  superb  drawings  in  this  book, 
.  .  .  one  can  sympathize  with  [the  authors’] 
passion  for  medieval  bams.  They  certainly 
converted  the  University  of  California  Press; 
for  the  book  .  .  .  measures  fourteen  by  eleven 
inches  and  is  printed  lavishly  on  the  very  best 
paper.  .  .  .  [The  two  barns]  belonged  to  granges 
of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Beaulieu,  founded 
in  1204.  .  .  .  Roof  timbering  ...  is  what  really 
fascinates  [Professor  Horn],  .  .  .  [His]  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Great  Coxweil  is  unprecedented  in 
generosity  of  detail  and  impeccable.  His  argu¬ 
ments  in  reconstructing  the  timbering  of  the 
St.  Leonard’s  bam,  which  is  in  ruins,  are  con¬ 


vincing,  and  the  captions,  all  fairly  detailed, 
are  instructive.  He  all  but  proves  that  both 
Great  Coxweil  and  St.  Leonards  were  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.” 

TLS  p!95  Mr  10  '66  360w 


HORNBEIN,  THOMAS  F.  Everest:  the  west 
ridge;  phot,  from  the  American  Mount  Ever¬ 
est  expedition  and  by  its  leader,  Norman  G. 
Dyhrenfurth;  introd.  by  William  E.  Siri;  ed. 
by  David  Brower.  19Sp  $25  Sierra  club 
915.4  Everest,  Mount.  Mountaineering 

65-28406 

The  story  of  the  1963  American  Mount  Ever¬ 
est  Expedition. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:152  Ap  '66  190w 
Book  Week  p8  D  12  ’65  20w 
“This  superbly  illustrated  book  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  obviously  as  a  labor  of  love.  .  .  .  Next 
to  the  full-paged  (lOM"  x  13Ms'')  color  photos, 
tne  text  frankly  runs  a  poor  second — a  pot¬ 
pourri  of  jottings,  tape-recorded  conversations, 
quotations  from  Thoreau,  Mallory,  John  Muir. 
The  editors  say  (in  one  of  perhaps  too  many 
notes  on  the  makeup  of  the  volume)  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  page  of  text  for  each  page 
of  photographs.  Perhaps  so.  In  any  event,  the 
photos  alone  are  ■worth  the  price  of  admission. 
This  handsome  book  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  a  high  school  library,  despite  its  cost,  for  it 
must  be  considered  as  much  more  than  a  book 
on  mountaineering.  It  offers  much  to  the  artist 
and  photographer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  print¬ 
er.”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:946  F  15  ’66  270w 
“This  is  quite  simply  the  most  glorious  book 
of  color  photographs  one  can  ever  hope  to  see. 
.  .  .  Out  of  some  10,000  photographs  taken 
during  the  Ameiican  Mount  Everest  Expedi¬ 
tion,  100  have  been  chosen  and  stunningly  re¬ 
produced  by  lithography  on  highly  calendered 
paper.  It  is  a  big  book,  and  the  color  has  au¬ 
to  breathe  in.  There  is  a  text  of  sorts,  and  a 
plethora  of  quotations.  .  .  .  The  text  and  the 
quotations  are  mercifully  drowned  out  by  the 
photographs  with  their  savage  and  delicate 
beauty.  The  mountain  air  pours  through  these 
photographs  and  the  most  subtle  colors  are 
rendered  with  fidelity.  The  photographer  and 
the  engraver  have  made  the  perfect  marriage. 
Perfection  at  last!”  Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  5  '65  190w 
New  Yorker  42:179  Mr  12  ’66  130w 
Sci  Am  215:128  J!  ’66  70w 
“It  is  a  pity  that  this  otherwise  magnificent 
full-color  photographic  record  of  the  1963  U.S. 
expedition  includes  only  one  full  portrait  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  a  distant  one.  The 
book  also  could  have  supplied  a  map  tracing 
the  Americans’  course,  as  well  as  the  routes 
of  the  two  other  successful  climbs,  the  first 
being  the  British  expedition  of  1953.  Even  so, 
these  90  color  plates  rank  among  the  best  ever 
taken  of  any  climb.” 

Time  86:116  D  10  ’65  120w 


HORNE,  ALISTAIR.  The  fall  of  Paris;  the 
siege  and  the  Commune.  1870-71.  458p  il  maps 
$6.95  St  Martins 

944.3  Paris— History  65-24584 

This  is  an  “account  of  the  siege  of  Pax-is  by 
the  German  Army  during  the  Fx-anco-Prussian 
War  of  1870.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
a  kind  of  civil  war  ensued  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  story  of  the  ‘Commune’  constitutes 
the  second  part  of  the  book.”  (Librax-y  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Gersh 

Am  Hist  R  71:1363  J1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

Best  Sell  25:470  Mr  15  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  John  Ratte 

Book  Week  p8  Mr  27  ’66  950w 
“Is  a  book  worth  reading  even  if  it  tells 
nothing  new  and  if  its  writing  style  is  poor? 
.  .  .  Historians  will  prefer  M.  Howard’s  The 
Franco -Prussian  War  [BED  1962]  and  F.  Jel- 
linek’s  The  Paris  Commune  of  1871  [BED  1937]. 
But  freshmen,  if  given  a  choice,  would  probably 
say  Horne’s  journalistic  popularization  is  easier 
to  assimilate.  His  research  is  adequate;  char¬ 
acterizations  of  heroes  and  villains  refreshing; 
bibliography,  pictures,  and  maps  useful.  The 
index  is  rudimentary  ...  it  should  have  been 
supplemented  by  a  glossary.” 

Choice  3:356  Je  ’66  120w 
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Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Greene 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  Mr  24 

’66  950w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Mayhew 

Commonweal  84:535  Ag  19  '66  800w 
Economist  217:1092  D  4A65  220w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Hartley 

Encounter  26:70  Ja  '66  1450 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Ruef 

Library  J  91:250  Ja  15  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Jackson 

Nation  202:786  Je  27  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  ICiiot 

Nat  R  18:319  Ap  5  ’66  1450w 
‘‘[The  author]  has  tried  to  write  about  the 
Commune  as  a  liberal  and  as  a  humanitarian. 
He  has  read  from  a  very  long  list  of  sources, 
including  some  unpublished  letters  and  diaries. 
.  .  .  The  Siege  itself  is  magnificently  done,  and 
filled  out  with  well-found  comparisons  with  the 
siege  of  Leningrad  and  the  1944  Warsaw  Rising. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Horne  accepts — and  this  is  a  something 
of  a  Rubicon  in  the  whole  controversy — that  it 
was  the  Left  and  the  workers  who  wanted  the 
fight  to  a  finish  and  felt  betrayed  by  the  armi¬ 
stice.  .  .  .  Sometimes  [the  author]  is  a  little  too 
detached  .  .  .  [and]  his  prose  tires.  .  .  .  But  he 
has  reintroduced  the  Commune  and  broken  a 
long  inhibition  on  balanced  discussion.”  Neal 
Ascherson 

New  Statesman  70:648  O  29  ’65  750w 
“Mr.  Horne  tells  the  story  .  .  .  with  such 
vivid  verisimilitude  that  the  reader  feels  he  is 
inside  the  beleaguered  city  and  turns  the  pages 
anxiously  to  learn  what  will  be  his  fate.  .  .  .  As 
a  historian  he  is  honest,  meticulous,  consistently 
interesting  and  readable,  with  an  eye  for  the 
colorful  and  informative  detail,  the  telling  pic¬ 
ture  and  dramatic  episode.  .  .  .  He  character¬ 
izes  personalities,  not  content  like  some  his¬ 
torians  merely  to  name  them  .  .  .  [and]  his 
accounts  of  the  fabulous  adventures  of  the 
balloonists  are  miniature  epics.  .  .  .  [The  author 
makes]  a  liberal  use  of  verbal  anachronisms: 
ploy,  count-down,  teenager,  blitzkrieg.  There  is 
room  for  argument  about  usages  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Horne  no  doubt  believes  .  .  .  that  their 
familiarity  helps  the  modern  reader  relate  to 
the  past,  whereas  another  historian  (like  this 
reviewer)  might  find  them  irritants.”  Barbara 
Tuchman 

N  Y  Timesi  Bk  R  pi  Ja  30  ’66  1600w 
New  Yorker  42:173  Ap  2  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Kadushin 

Po!  Sci  Q  81:677  D  ’66  850w 


“The  book  is  written  vividly,  carefully,  and 
at  times  racily.  The  sheer  momentum  of  crisis 
carries  the  story  along.  The  author’s  chief 
fault  of  style  is  a  tendency,  more  evident  in 
the  account  of  the  first  siege  than  of  the 
second,  to  make  coy  asides  about  subsequent 
events,  as  if  nudging  the  reader  knowingly 
that  we,  of  course,  know  now  what  they  could 
not  know  then.  .  .  .  He  also  has  a  tendency, 
unworthy  of  so  good  an  historian,  to  retail 
malicious  gossip  about  Louis  Napoleon  and 
EugSnie  without  adequate  warning  that  it  is 
probably  false  and  pretty  certainly  exag- 

'  TLS  p978  N  4  ’65  lOOOw 


HOROWITZ,  DAVID.  The  free  world  colossus: 
a  critique  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
cold  war.  451p  $6.95  Hill  &  Wang 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations  65-15858 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:164  Ap  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Kaufman 

Nation  202:214  F  21  ’66  2600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Vincent 

New  Statesman  71:18  Ja  7  ’66  1200w 


HOROWITZ,  I.  A.,  ed.  The  best  in  chess 
[ed.  by]  I.  A.  Horowitz  and  Jack  Straley 
Battell.  412p  il  $7.95  Dutton 

794.1  Chess  65-19965 

A  “potpourri  from  the  magazine  [the  au¬ 
thors]  edit,  Chess  Review.  The  volume  in¬ 
cludes  50  annotated  games — grand  master¬ 
pieces  all,  played  by  such  titans  as  Alekhine. 
Botvinik,  Fischer,  Lasker  and  Steinitz — 100 
‘miniature  games,’  20  chess  conundrums,  soli¬ 
taire,  challenge-matches  and  a  .  .  .  selection 
of  stories,  satires  and  essays  on  theory,  strat¬ 


egy  and  human  chessology.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


[This  compilation]  will  please  any  chess 
player.  .  .  .  The  only  notable  shortcoming  is 
the  absence  or  an  index  to  tne  players,  put 
perhaps  this  is  not  vital  in  a  book  meant  for 
browsing  and  enjoyment  rather  than  serious 
study.  For  any  chess  collection,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  lacking  a  complete  file  of  Chess 
Review.”  A,  S.  Ricketts 

Library  J  91:125  Ja  1  ’66  lOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  27  ’66  80w 

HOROWITZ,  IRVING  LOUIS.  Three  worlds  of 
development;  the  theory  and  practice  of  in¬ 
ternational  stratification.  475p  $8.50  Oxford 
309.2  World  politics — -1945-  .  Social  change 

66-15421 

This  “study  of  development  in  the  modern 
world  considers  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects — 
social,  political,  economic,  military,  ana  psy¬ 
chological.  .  .  .  The  three  worlds  whose  inter¬ 
actions  Professor  Horowitz  examines  are,  first, 
that  of  the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies; 
second,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  bloc 
allies;  and  the  Third  World  of  the  Asian,  Afri¬ 
can,  and  Latin  American  nations.  .  .  .  How,  the 
author  asks,  is  this  Third  World  to  develop? 
Can  it  use  Western  economic  and  political 
methods,  or  must  the  authoritarian  Communist 
system  be  adopted?  Professor  Horowitz  investi¬ 
gates  all  ramifications  of  the  problem,  including 
geographic,  ethnic,  and  religious  factors.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Name  index.  Subject  index. 


Reviewed  by  Asher  Lans 

Am  Scholar  35:785  autumn  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Werner  Levi 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:230  N  ’66  410w 
Choice  3:959  D  ’66  130w 
Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  ’66  40w 
“The  subtitle  of  the  book — referring  to 
Theory  and  Practice’ —  is  certainly  misleading. 
No  one  engaged  in  development  work  will  learn 
anything  practical  from  these  pages.  ...  If 
[the  reader]  has  never  attempted  to  look  boldly 
around,  beyond  the  accustomed  horizons  of 
his  country  or  his  special  subject,  the  book 
may  stimulate  him  a  great  deal.  It  may  help 
him  to  see  a  multicolored  world  instead  of  one 
conveniently  divided  into  white  and  black.  But 
he  will  have  to  work  hard  and  to  put  up  with 
a  style  of  writing  which  excels  in  the  art  of 
anti-simplicity.”  E.  F.  Schumacher 

Commentary  42:137  O  ’66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Aguirre 

Library  J  91:5409  N  1  ’66  200w 
“By  treating  development  as  a  sociological 
problem,  which  involves  not  only  economics  and 
politics  but  also  geography,  history,  religion  and 
psychology,  and  by  approaching  the  Third 
World  .  .  .  from  its  own  context,  [Horowitz] 
shows  that  the  ‘system  of  false  alternatives 
with  respect  to  the  “East-West  conflict”  ’  leads 
only  to  inadequate  ‘oversimplified  ideologies’ 
and  inapplicable  ‘over-complicated  models.’  .  .  . 
Crammed  with  information,  daringly  fresh  in 
outlook,  Professor  Horowitz’s  book  is  a  crucial 
work  of  sociology.”  John  Gerassi 

Nation  203:252  S  19  '66  1800w 
“[The  author’s]  goal  is  admirable:  to  substi¬ 
tute  some  scientific  values  for  the  evolutionary 
ideology  of  traditional  sociology,  to  treat  social 
science  as  an  applied  science,  and  to  turn 
sociology  .  .  .  toward  a  more  practical  engage¬ 
ment  with  contemporary  problems.  The  result 
is  provocative  rather  than  definitive,  since  much 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  criticism  of  tradi¬ 
tional  theories  of  development,  and  even  of  re¬ 
cent  general  theorists  such  as  J.  K.  Galbraith 
W.  W.  Rostow,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  and  Wilbert 
Moore.  Some  strong  biases  permeate  the  book. 
.  .  .  The  concluding  section  offers  a  series  of 
propositions  ...  to  serve  in  the  formulation  of 
a  general  and  interdisciplinary  theory  of  devel¬ 
opment.  With  their  admitted  ‘obvious  imper¬ 
fections,’  these  propositions  are  no  more  than 
roughly  sifted  raw  materials,  and  should  be 
received  as  such.”  Philip  Van  Slyck 
Sat  R  49:76  Je  11  '66  270w 


HORROBIN,  DAVID  F.  The  human  organism; 
an  introduction  to  physiology.  208p  $4.95 

Basic  bks. 

612  Physiology  66-13941 

“A  research  scientist’s  .  .  .  introduction  to 
the  basic  chemical  and  physical  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  bodily  function  .  .  .  [describing]  the 
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HORROBIN,  D.  F. — Continued 
operation  of  the  three  major  systems  essential 
for  keeping  conditions  inside  the  body  con¬ 
stant  .  .  .  [and]  the  way  in  which  these  sys¬ 
tems  work  together  to  enable  the  body  to 
survive  in  four  difficult  environments — in  des¬ 
erts,  in  polar  regions,  beneath  the  sea,  and 
Lon  mountains].  A  concluding  chapter  .  .  . 
explores  the  difficult  problems  that  man  faces 
in  his  conquest  of  space.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“Although  coverage  is  incomplete,  the  mate¬ 
rial  presented  is  accurate,  well  written,  lucid 
and  the  emphasis  ...  is  upon  how  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  physiology  has  been  acquired. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  part  five  of  the 
book  which  applies  the  physiological  principles 
discussed  previously  to  man’s  adaptation  in 
five  special  environments.  .  .  The  fifth  part 
would  matte  an  excellent  supplement  to  most 
standard  physiology  texts.  Illustrations  are 
minimal;  there  are  34  simple  line  drawings  and 
graphs.  .  .  .  The  index  is  quite  complete  but 
there  is  no  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:809  N  ’66  160w 
“This  will  be  interesting  for  the  mature 
young  student  with  some  background  in  chem¬ 
istry  or  a  real  fascination  with  science,  in 
general,  and  biology,  in  particular.  For  the  less 
motivated  student  the  book  is  too  complex.  Dr. 
Horrobin  has  presented  an  absorbing  view  of 
science  and  of  the  human  organism;  his  ap¬ 
proach  is  new,  and  most  worthwhile.  He  intro¬ 
duces  and  explores  several  areas  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  quite  thoroughly  rather  than  trying,  as  do 
most  physiology  books,  to  cover  everything 
‘adequately.’  This  book  could  easily  be  used 
for  part  of  an  advanced  biology  course  in  high 
schools  or  for  non-science  majors  in  college. 
A  worthwhile  addition  to  any  school’s  library.” 
Judith  Geller 

Library  J  91:2707  My  15  ’66  llOw  [TA] 


HORSMAN,  REGINALD.  Matthew  Elliott, 
British  Indian  agent.  256p  $9.95  Wayne  state 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Elliott,  Matthew.  Indians  of 
North  America — Canada — Government  re¬ 
lations.  Northwest,  Old — History.  U.S. — 

History— 1783-1865  64-18877 

This  is  a  study  of  an  “agent  of  British  pol¬ 
icy  in  North  America  between  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812.  .  .  .  For 
thirty  years  he  dealt  with  tribes  in  what  the 
British  conceded  to  be  American  territory  and 
served  most  of  the  time  as  an  agent  of  the 
Indian  service.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“This  careful  biography  of  a  minor  figure  is 
as  revealing  as  an  analysis  of  high-level  pol¬ 
icy.  .  .  .  Thoroughly  documented  ...  is 
the  theme  of  distrust  and  reciprocal  malig¬ 
nity  between  the  armed  forces  and  the  Indian 
agents  of  the  British.  Implicit  in  Horsman’s 
emphasis  is  the  suggestion  that  this  incom- 

gatibility  explains  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
iritish  policy  of  supporting  the  client  tribes 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  against  the 
United  States.  The  difficulty  with  this  position 
is  the  assumption  of  full  commitment  to  the 
Indians.  Twenty-five  years  ago  A.  L.  Burt 
read  the  evidence  as  suggesting  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  never  figured  out  how  to  disengage  them¬ 
selves  from  what  they  recognized  as  an  ana¬ 
chronistic  relationship.  ...  It  is  doubtful  that 
Elliott  ever  recognized  the  hopeless  position  of 
the  tribes,  but  Horsman  makes  it  entirely  clear 
that  he  had  a  large  personal  stake  in  per¬ 
petuating  it.”  Thomas  LeDuc 

Am  Hist  R  71:672  Ja  ’66  430w 
“In  recounting  the  career  of  Elliott,  Hors¬ 
man  sheds  new  light  on  the  Indian  troubles 
in  the  Northwest  preceding  the  War  of  1812 
and  provides  refreshing  insights  into  the 
American  frontier  from  the  British-Indian  point 
of  view.  The  story  is  well  told  and  based  on 
thorough  research,  although  the  book  is 
marred  by  a  rather  poor  printing  job.  Hors¬ 
man  succeeds  in  his  initial  objective  of  res¬ 
cuing  Elliott  ‘from  the  semi-oblivion  into 
which  he  has  faded,’  but  his  scholarly  integ¬ 
rity  prevents  him  from  portraying  Elliott  as  a 
hero.”  N.  K.  Risjord 

J  Am  Hist  52:356  S  ’65  390w 


HORWOOD,  HAROLD.  Tomorrow  will  be  Sun¬ 
day.  375p  $4.95  Doubleday 

65-19893 

This  novel  “chronicles  life  in  a  tinv  New¬ 
foundland  fishing  village  in  the  early  thirties. 
.  .  .  The  story  covers  roughly  three  years  in 


the  life  of  Eli  Pallisher,  a  sensitive,  unusually 
intelligent  son  of  a  fisherman.  .  .  .  Eli  finds 
himself  in  increasing  conflict  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  sometimes  cruel  ways  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  (as  represented  by  a  bigoted  fundamen¬ 
talist  preacher) — and  more  and  more  attracted 
by  the  worldly,  enlightened  view  of  a  small 
minority  led  by  the  village  school  teacher. 
The  repercussions  of  this  conflict —  as  well  as 
Eli's  experiencing  of  the  many  facets  of 
sensual  love,  and  his  awakening  sense  of  com¬ 
passion — are  portrayed.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  25:427  F  15  ’66  700w 
“This  simple  tale  ...  is  earnest,  tedious, 
and  well-nigh  funny  although  it  is  not  meant 
to  be.  .  .  .  The  sexual  scenes  are  frank  and 
devoid  of  reality.  The  hero  breaks  through 
his  environment  to  become  a  man  and  if  his 
childhood  was  as  grim  and  as  strange  as  the 
author  maintains  it  would  require  more  than 
a.  man  to  break  free  of  it.  The  scenes  of 
forest  and  sea,  the  fishing  and  hunting  are 
pure  and  glorious.  They  alone  save  the  novel 
from  worse  than  mediocrity.”  William  Ready 
Library  J  91:277  ,Ta  15  ’66  130w 
“Plarold  Horwood’s  first  novel  ...  is  also 
the  first  novel  about  Newfoundland  village  life 
to  be  written  by  somebody  who  knows  it  at 
first  hand.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  Eli 
has  passed  his  growing  pains,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
wood  has  given  -us  a  thorough  account  of 
village  ways  and  superstitions.  There  is  the 
harsh  comedy  of  the  time  .  .  .  there  are 

tragedies  too,  inevitable  in  any  village  which 
gets  its  living  from  the  sea.  But  the  sustain¬ 
ing  note  of  this  novel  is  a  controlled  but 
persistent  lyricism.  This  convinces  me.  more 
than  anything  else,  that  it  has  caught  the 
true  note  of  Newfoundland  a  couple  of 
generations  ago.”  Walter  O’Hearn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  F  6  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Thorpe  Menn 

Sat  R  49:39  Ja  29  '66  310w 


HOSKINS,  W.  G.  Old  Devon.  208p  11  maps  $9.50 
Taplinger 

942  Devon,  England — History  66-71225 

Ten  studies  concerned  with  varied  aspects 
of  the  history  of  Devon.  Some  of  the  material 
has  been  previously  published  in  earlier  books, 
and  other  essays,  many  reprinted  here  in  a  re¬ 
vised  form,  appeared  in  The  Western  Morning 
News.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


‘Hoskins’  ["book]  is  a  model  for  any  aspiring 
local  historian,  and  quite  the  best  work  on 
Devon  published  for  many  years.  Although 
rather  overpriced  ...  [it  isl  needed  in  large 
and  medium  public  libraries,  and  in  collections 
specializing  in  British  topography.” 

Library  J  91:5605  N  15  ’66  40w 
“One  essay  relates  to  such  recent  history  as 
the  bitter  winter  of  1962-63 — perhaps  the  worst 
in  Devon  since  1740 — while  for  the  rest  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hoskins  writes  with  equal  authority  on 
old  families  and  old  farmhouses,  epidemics,  in¬ 
dustrial  archaeology,  and  Exeter’s  Elizabethan 
merchants.  He  includes  some  of  the  letters, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  written  to  Daniel 
Dysons  in  connexion  with  Dyson’s  history  of 
Devon  published  in  1822.  Here  is  Devon  history 
from  the  inside,  and  incidentally  seasoned 
with  a  few  pungent  asides.” 

TLS  p411  My  12  ’66  220w 


HOSMER,  CHARLES  B.  Presence  of  the  past; 
a  history  of  the  preservation  movement  in 
the  United  States  before  Williamsburg,  by 
Charles  B.  Hosmer,  Jr.  386p  pi  $7.50  Putnam 
720.973  U.S. — Historic  houses,  etc.  Archi¬ 
tecture — Conservation  and  restoration 

65-13292 

“Historic  preservation  in  the  United  States  is 
a  little  more  than  a  century  old.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  .  .  .  record  of  its  history  in  broad  terms 
.  .  .  La]  study  of  the  varied  aspirations  of  the 
people  who  began  to  save  buildings  of  the 
American  past  for  the  present  and  future.” 
(Foreword)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Hosmer]  has  developed  his  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  into  a  scholarly  work,  well  annotated 
with  an  excellent  bibliography,  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  illustrated  with  a  signature  of 
photos  and  drawings.  The  writing  occasionally 
suffers  from  clichds,  but  the  most  apparent 
fault  of  this  book  is  inherent  in  the  material. 
The  history  of  site  preservation  is  a  ragged 
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chapter  of  American  social  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  Hosmer’s  book  reflects  this 
raggedness.” 

Choice  3:252  My  ’66  160w 
“[The]  book,  collating  all  that  has  been 
saved  in  the  United  States,  and  hpw  it  was 
done,  is  a  welcome  surprise.  The'" total  is  im¬ 
pressive.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  [it]  is 
written  by  a  historian.  It  is  detailed,  learned, 
scholarly,  and  careful  to  assess  relative  sig¬ 
nificance.  And  in  some  of  its  recollections  it  is 
stirring  reading.  ...  It  is  also  a  textbook  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  how  to  go  about 
preserving  some  landmark:  how  to  choose  only 
the  best,  how  to  pay  for  it,  restore  it,  main¬ 
tain  it,  and  what  to  do  with  it.  And  above 
all,  what  NOT  to  save.  It’s  all  there  for  the 
seeker,  well  indexed,  with  precedents  and 
past  experience.  And  much  of  it  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  the  merely  curious,  too.”  N.  E.  Taylor 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  16  ’65 
360w 

“Cultural  historians  will  find  the  book  dis-  ■ 
appointing.  .  .  .  Viewed  as  a  study  of  the 

organization  of  preservationist  groups  and  the 
projects  they  undertook  the  author  does  his 
job  better.  Hosmer  has  gone  through  many 
manuscript  collections  and  society  reports  to 
piece  together  stories  of  various  preservation 
projects;  the  accounts  of  the  rescue  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  Monticello  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  However,  even  as  a  study  of 

organized  preservation  there  are  some  serious 
failings.  .  .  .  Without  any  full  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  preservation  to  American  culture 
and  without  a  sound  basis  for  comparing  and 
contrasting  regional  efforts  this  book  stands 
as  a  collection  of  vignettes  and  stories  of 
particular  preservation  efforts.  The  task  of 
evaluating  Americans’  interest  in  preservation 
and  relating  that  interest  to  values  and  at¬ 
titudes  remains.”  Lorman  Ratner 

J  Am  Hist  52:659  D  ’65  400 w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  van  Raven swaay 
New  Eng  Q  39:110  Mr  ’66  650w 


HOTCHNER,  A.  E.  Papa  Hemingway;  a  per¬ 
sonal  memoir.  304p  U  $5.95  Random  house 
B  or  92  Hemingway,  Ernest  66-12017 

The  author  was  a  reporter  on  a  magazine 
assignment  when  he  first  met  Hemingway.  This 
account  of  their  friendship  describes  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  Hemingway’s  fife. 


Reviewed  by  P.  K.  Cuneo 

America  114:558  Ap  16 


66  550w 


“The  reason’s  for  suspecting  this  book  of  a 
certain  amount  of  bluffing  are  four:  first,  both 
partners  in  Hemhotch  are  tellers  of  really  tall 
tales.  Then  there  is  A.  E.’s  bemusing  ignor¬ 
ance  of  some  fundamental  facts  about  Heming¬ 
way’s  life  and  work.  Third,  the  book  trans¬ 
parently  contradicts  itself  in  several  places, 
and  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  author  simply 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Last,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  there  is  a  basis  for  speculating  that 
some  of  the  conversations  that  make  up  the 
better  part  of  Hotchner’s  Loot  Song  never  oc¬ 
curred.  .  .  .  This  portrait  reveals  only  such 
sides  of  Hemingway  as  Hotchner  was  capable 
of  seeing.  It  shows  the  half  of  the  man  that 
wrote  none  of  his  best  stuff;  what  is  perman¬ 
ent  in  Hemingway  came  out  of  depths  and 
strengths  a  patient  errand  boy  never  glimpsed. 
If  in  the  guise  of  a  ‘sound  and  true  friend’ 
you  are  going  to  invade  a  man’s  privacy,  then 
you  have  an  absolute  obligation  to  get  and 
keep  things  as  scrupulously  straight  and  above¬ 
board  as  is  humanly  possible.  The  real  failure 
of  this  book  is  not,  in  the  end,  either  legal 
or  factual,  although  along  the  way  it  may  be 
both.  Ultimately  the  failure  is  moral,  and  it  is 
stupendous."  Philip  Young 

Atlantic  218:45  Ag  ’66  4150w 


“Primarily  a  moving,  tragic  book  of  keen 
insights,  this  biography,  though  seasoned  with 
hilarity  (some  of  it  not  for  the  squeamish), 
presents  a  complex  personality.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  maintains  a  fine  balance  between  a  warm 
healthy  admiration  for  his  subject  and  the 
cool  objectivity  essential  for  this  accurate, 
three-dimensional  portrait  of  a  rugged  sports¬ 
man/writer  and  non -conformist.  .  .  .  [Mr. 

Hotchner]  shows  us  just  why  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way  ‘ticked’  the  way  he  did.  to  such  degree 
that  some  comparison  with  Boswell’s  Johnson 
may  be  justified.  The  result,  rather  than  an 
invasion  of  privacy,  promotes  a  reader’s  seri¬ 
ous  reflections  on  human  motives,  weaknesses 
and  nobility;  reflections  on  the  high  price  paid 
for  fame  .  .  and  even  more:  the  losing 

battle  to  defend  privacy.”  W.  H.  Archer 
Best  Sell  26:44  My  1  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Galbraith 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  10  '66  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  James  King 

Canadian  Forum  46:190  N  ’66  800w 
Choice  3:520  S  ’66  190w 
“Apparently  Hemingway’s  widow  had  no  legal 
claim  against  [this]  book,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  she  has  personal  and  literary  objection  to 
it.  .  .  .  If  [this]  ‘memoir’  is  not  personal  ex¬ 
ploitation,  it  comes  embarrassingly  and  revolt- 
ingly  close  enough  to  make  the  reader  wince. 
.  .  .  The  level  of  observation  seldom  exceeds 
that  of  a  tape  recorder,  which  [Hotchner] 
seems  to  have  employed  with  (against?)  Hem¬ 
ingway  as  a  matter  of  course  in  their  talks 
over  the  years.  .  .  .  The  book  suggests  little 
of  the  moral  depth  and  emotional  complexity 
of  the  man,  little  of  the  tragic  sense  and  the 
heroic  dignity  and  the  literary  skill  which  de¬ 
servedly  earned  him  international  acclaim.  .  .  . 
Hemingway  deserved  much  more  than  this 
treatment  from  his  friend.”  A.  J.  Gelpi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  7  '66 
950w 

Economist  221:58  O  1  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Hatch 

Harper  232:101  Je  ’66  1000W 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Myers 

Library  J  91:3211  Je  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  18:632  Je  28  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  George  Wickes 

New  Repub  154:24  Ap  23  '66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Ellmann 

New  Statesman  72:446  S  23  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:6  Ap  28  ’66  3500w 
“Part  Boswell,  part  Euripides,  Hotchner  has 
written  a  greatly  detailed  and  very  loving  book 
of  memoirs.  If  it  seems  at  first  self-conscious, 
then  a  bit  proprietary,  it  recovers  quickly 
enough,  settles  into  high  biographical  stride, 
and  then  moves,  steadily  and  affectingly,  to 
the  inevitable  and  thus  genuinely  tragic  end. 
.  .  .  Most  valuable  to  our  understanding,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  accumulation,  quite  novelistic  in 
effect,  of  observations  about  Hemingway's 
daily  fife.  .  .  .  Hotchner  may  seem  a  little 
credulous  [in  some  of  the  anecdotes  he  re¬ 
peats].  .  .  .  [However]  Hemingway  is  enabled, 
through  Hotchner,  to  make  his  posthumous 
replies  to  critics,  film-makers,  and  other  biog¬ 
raphers  and  snapshooters.”  Vance  Bourjaily 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  3  ’66  1500w 
Newsweek  67:111  Ap  11  '66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  Ap  9  ’66  800w 
Time  87:107  Ap  15  ’66  600w 
TLS  p891  S  29  ’66  llOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:ciii  summer  ’66  200w 


HOU,  CHi-MiNG.  Foreign  investment  and 
economic  development  in  China,  1840-1937. 
306p  $8.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

330.951  Investments.  China — Economic  con¬ 
ditions  65-22069 

“The  theory  that  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  and  investment  in  China  was  harmful  to 
the  country’s  economy  is  widely  held.  To  test 
the  validity  of  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Hou  under¬ 
took  this  study.  .  .  .  He  concludes  that  foreign 
investment  aided  the  Chinese  economy  in  its 
march  toward  modernization  .  .  .  [and  that] 
Chinese  entrepreneurs  kept  pace  with  the  for¬ 
eigners  in  developing  modern  industry  and 
business,  while  at  the  same  time  the  traditional 
sector  in  the  nation’s  economy  remained  over¬ 
whelmingly  dominant.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Basing  his  work  on  extensive  and  careful 
research  in  the  available  statistics  (including 
those  published  in  Communist  China),  the  au¬ 
thor  employs  methods  of  dispassionate  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis.  The  carefully  compiled  tables, 
as  well  as  the  author’s  concepts  and  insights, 
are  valuable  to  students  of  modern  Chinese  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  While  the  author’s  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  is  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
foreign  investment  on  China.  Hou  also  offers 
valuable  comments  on  the  internal  obstacles, 
political  and  cultural  as  well  as  economic,  that 
prevented  more  rapid  development  in  China 
before  1937.  This  part  of  the  book  is  labeled 
by  the  author  ‘tentative  hypotheses.’  His 
points  are,  however,  very  persuasive,  and  I,  for 
one,  hope  that  Hou  will  take  up  the  subject 
as  his  next  major  inquiry.”  Kwang-ChLng  Liu 
Am  Hist  R  72:260  O  ’66  650w 
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HOU,  C H I  -  M I N G— Continued 
“This  is  an  honest,  sincere,  and  modest  re¬ 
port  for  which  Hou  deserves  both  thanks  and 
congratulations.  The  subject  is  usually  pre¬ 
sented  by  Communist  writers  with  bursts  of  de¬ 
nunciatory  and  question-begging  adjectives,  and 
by  some  recent  Western  students  in  an  apol¬ 
ogetic  manner.  Real  feelings  are  no  doubt  thus 
conveyed,  but  feelings  are  no  substitute  for  the 
careful  factual  account  and  the  restrained  in¬ 
terpretation  that  Hou  provides.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
done  a  true  service  in  attempting  to  set  forth 
what  really  happened  in  China  and  in  the 
Chinese  economy  during  the  century  to  which 
his  title  refers.’’  C.  F.  Remer 

J  Pol  Econ  74:418  Ag  ’66  600w 
“Some  30  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  comprehensive  and  authori¬ 
tative  work  on  [this  subject,  Foreign,  invest¬ 
ments  in  China]  by  Professor  C.  P.  Remer 
[BRD  1933].  .  .  .  Dr.  Hou,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  Colgate  University,  is  the  first  author¬ 
ity  to  re-examine  the  whole  subject  com¬ 
prehensively,  synthesizing  various,  views  pre¬ 
viously  expressed,  and  suggesting  caution 
against  any  easy  and  convenient,  and  over¬ 
simplified  generalizations.  .  .  .  This  is  a  subject 
which  no  student  of  modern  East  Asia  can  af¬ 
ford  to  overlook,  especially  during  China’s 
present  developing  age.  It  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  regrettable  that  Dr.  Hou  comes  short  of 
discussing,  in  any  detail,  the  political  and  social 
aspects  of  the  problem,  although  he  fully 
realizes  their  great  importance.”  Yushu  Pu 
Library  J  90:5387  D  15  ’65  160w 


HOUGH,  RICHARD.  A  history  of  the  world’s 
racing  cars  [by]  Richard  Hough  &  Michael 
Frostick.  190p  il  col  il  $7.95  Harper 
388.34  Automobile  racing  65-14493 

The  authors  dig  “to  the  nineteenth  century 
roots  [of  the  subject],  tracing  them  through 
the  Edwardian  monsters  to  the  main  stream, 
from  which  flourished  the  great  figures  of  the 
period  1911  to  1916:  Ernest  Henri,  Ettore 
Bugatti,  Fritz  Nallinger,  the  Duesenberg 
brothers  among  them.  The  revival  in  the  early 
1920s  brought  about  equally  intense  competi¬ 
tion,  rich  technical  progress  and  unexpected 
successes  by  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  in  Eu¬ 
rope’s  senior  event.  Then,  with  the  growing 
specialization  of  American  track  racing,  this 
brief  history  is  broken  by  studies  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  scene.  .  .  .  The  last  half  of  the 

book  [describes  the]  renaissance  in  recent 
years  fed  by  .  .  .  British,  American  and  Jap¬ 
anese  designers.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


gentry,  and  seamen.  Four  chapters  deal  with 
selected  ‘open’  characters:  Birch,  Wallingford, 
Conanchet,  Onoah,  and  Bumppo.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Miss  House  has  written  a  series  of  linked 
essays  ...  in  witty,  perspicacious  prose  .  ..  . 
suggesting  the  significance  of  each  grouping 
in  the  total  context  of  Cooper’s  fiction.  The 
method  is  more  descriptive  than  critical,  but 
Miss  House  is  invariably  intelligent  and  usually 
provocative.  Her  thesis  is  that  .  .  .  larg'eiy 
through  [characters  closed  to  experience]  .  ..  . 
Cooper  explores  America’s  connections  with 
aboriginal  and  European  cultures,  and  through 
[the  characters  open  to  experience]  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  them.  Miss  House  would  not  wish 
to  argue,  surely  that  Cooper  adhered  self¬ 
consciously  to  so  rigid  a  program.  Certainly 
he  did  not.  But  the  formula  serves  as  a  con¬ 
venient  frame  for  Miss  House’s  ranging 
observations,  comparisons,  and  dicta.  J.  h . 
Beard 

Am  Lit  38:392  N  ’66  500w 
“Emphasizing  Cooper’s  consistency,  [the  au¬ 
thor]  underplays  the  various  shifts  in  his 
political  and  social  attitudes  and  so  obscures 
the  range  of  this  consistency  and  tensions  it 
involves.  One  wishes  for  a  greater  effort  to 
deal  with  the  different  purposes,  of  Cooper’s 
novels  and  to  relate  his  Americans  to  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  Cooper’s  life 
and  times.  The  author  shows  herself  well 
versed  in  the  relevant  criticism  .  .  .  but  she 
also  demonstrates '  a  convincing  independence 
of  judgment.  Though  a  special  study,  it  covers 
in  detail  the  body  of  Cooper’s  work  and  so  is 
a  book  for  many  students  and  most  libraries. 
Attractively  printed,  with  notes  at  the  bot- 
ton  of  the  page.” 

Choice  3:409  J1  ’66  200w 


HOUSTON,  JAMES.  Tikta’liktak;  an  Eskimo 
legend ;  written  and  il.  by  James  Houston. 
63p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.09  Harcourt 
398.2  Legends,  Eskimo — Juvenile  literature 

65-21696 

The  author  “retells  [a]  legend  that  cele¬ 
brates  man’s  will  to  survive.  Tikta’liktak,  a 
young  hunter,  is  trapped  on  an  ice  floe  and 
marooned  on  a  barren  island.  Feeling  certain 
that  the  island  is  to  be  his  grave,  he  prepares 
a  stony  coffin.  A  dream  foretells  the  lucky 
appearance  of  an  unlucky  seal,  restoring  the 
hunter’s  strength  and  desire  to  live.  .  .  .  [He] 
survives  freezing  weather,  an  attack  bv  a  polar 
bear  and  the.  long  journey  that  brings  him 
safely  home.  .  .  .  Ages  seven  to  eleven.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


In  sufficient  technical  detail  to  satisfy  an 
aficionado  but  with  engaging  clarity,  the  au¬ 
thors  narrate  the  development  of  formula  1 
racing  cars,  the  Voiturettes,  the  formula  2’s 
and  so  .  on,  keeping  vividly  before  us  the 
personalities  of  the  great  designers  and  drivers 
of  Grand  Prix,  Brooklands,  and  Indianapolis 
racing,  fihey  make  no  claim  to  completeness, 
or  full  documentation;  at  the  price,  their  book 
could  not  be  more  than  the  ‘selective  outline 
guide  they  set  out  to  produce.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  the  book  is  well  written 
and  efficiently  illustrated  (though  an  index  to 
tne  illustrations  would  have  helped  consider¬ 
ably).  J.  A.  Kouwenhoven 

Harper  232:97  Ja  ’66  410w 
“As  in  its  1964  companion  volume.  ‘A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Worlds  Classic  Cars’  (by  the 
same  authors),  the  emphasis  here  is  conven¬ 
tional,  on  the  great  marques,  major  events  and 
turning  points  in  Grand  Prix  history  The 
book  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with 
sen“,  Pomeroy’s  .  massive  two-volume 
! &  ',Ti!e  Grand  Prix  Car’  (1953).  still  the 
authoritative  work  on  the  development  of 
racing-car  design.  But  it  is  an  accurate  and 
well-written  history  all  the  same,  one  of  the 

Smithar0Und  f°r  the  price‘”  Ellot  Fremont- 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  6  ’65  90w 


cnwm  .SEyMOUR.  Cooper’s  Americans 
350p  $6.25  Ohio  state  umv.  press 

813  Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  Character 
and  characteristics  in  literature  65-1873 
“From  oyer  400  American  characters  i 
Cooper  s  fiction  Tthe  author  selects  two  groups] 
the  many  who  are  closed  to  experience  an 
the  few  who  are  open  to  it  and  so  can  chang 
m  significant  ways.  House  gives  seven  chapter 
to  the  first  group,  which  she  subdivides  int 
women,  Indians,  Negroes,  the  Dutch,  Yankees 


[An]  economically  written  [story],  .  .  . 

[Tikta’likta  s]  courage  and  ingenuity  in  sur¬ 
viving  and  returning  to  humanity  make  a  true 
hero  tale,  distinctively  and  forcefully  illustrated 
m  pencil  line  by  the  Canadian  artist,  who  lived 
for  tweive  years  among  the  Eskimos.”  Y.  H. 

Horn  Bk  41:633  D  ’65  lOOw 


grim  ana  moving  saga  or  human  courage 
and  the  harsh  means  of  survival.  The  author’s 
illustrations  are  extremely  well  suited  to  the 
text  and  suggest  the  simplicity  and  line  of 
stone  carvings  of  the  Eskimos.’’  B.  M.  Adam 
Library  J  90:5077  N  15  ’65  150w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!2  D  19  ’65  120w 


HOUSTON,  JEAN,  jt.  auth.  The  varieties  of 
psychedelic  experience.  See  Masters,  R.  E.  L. 


HOWARD,  ELIZABETH  JANE.  After  Julius; 

a  novel.  245p  $4.95  Viking 

66-11350 

Set  in  London  and  Sussex,  this  novel  con- 
cerils^,Esme  aad  her  two  daughters,  Emma 
a'ld  Cressy.  They  have  been  living  in  the 
shadow  of  Esme  s  husband  Julius.  whose 
death  at  Dunkirk  20  years  before  has  produced 
m  each  of  them  a  different  sense  of  loss. 
During  a  weekend  in  the  country,  the  presence 
of  Daniel  Buck,  a  young  proletarian  poet,  and 
.FeliX'  a  doctor  who  had  formerly  been  Esme’s 
lover,  set  off  a  chain  of  events  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  future  for  the  three  women 


Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  25:418  F  11  ’66  500w 

T  aTrTy  tempted  to  say  .  that  Elizabeth 
Jane  Howard  is  Doris  Lessmg  at  her  least 
.  .  .  LHer  novel]  proceeds  in  an  entirely  ac- 
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ceptable  way,  as  she  reveals  the  motives  and 
the  manners  of  the  three  women  and  sees  each 
of  them  through  a  critical  moment  of  recogni¬ 
tion  or  reformation.  But  the  trouble  is  that, 
being  women,  they  are  all  of  them  so  wholly 
sexual,  and  women — these  women,  at  any  rate 
— take  it  all  in  such  a  personal-  way.  .  .  . 
[Coming  from]  naive,  masculine  preconcep¬ 
tions  into  the  world  of  Boris  Lessing  or 
Elizabeth  Howard  is  like  coming  into  a  bath¬ 
room  all  hung  with  brassieres  and  nylons.  .  .  . 
All  this  may  be  perfectly  real,  but  it  is  not 
reality,  and  one  becomes  fretful  after  a  time, 
at  [Miss  Howard’s]  efforts  to  pass  it  off  as 
such.”  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  30  ’06  400w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  P  3  ’66 
250w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Thalman 

Library  J  91:128  Ja  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:741  N  12  ’65  150w 
"At  bottom,  all  the  characters  in  ‘After 
Julius’  are  working  out  a  dilemma  that  has 
muddled  middle-class  lives  in  England  and 
America  for  generations — how  the  do-good 
tradition  of  loving  ‘humanity’  in  the  large 
permits  people  (especially  men)  to  fink  out  on 
loving  people  individually.  Women,  of  course, 
are  the  inevitable  victims  of  this  masculine 
malaise.  .  .  .  Miss  Howard  handles  this  story 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  her  previous 
books — shifting  points  of  view  between  the 
major  characters.  The  style  is  superb,  as  al¬ 
ways.  The  sensibility  still  casts  a  glow.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Cressida,  endlessly  analyzing  her  failures  at 
love  is  a  fascinating,  totally  believable  charac¬ 
ter.  However,  the  .  .  .  artificiality  remains.” 
T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  9  ’66  460w 
"Miss  Howard,  a  talented  and  totally  humor¬ 
less  writer,  has  produced  a  long  and  engrossing 
no  /el  about  lovers  and  love  affairs.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  book  to  disturb  or  distress  any¬ 
one.  It  is  the  escape  novel  brought  to  a  special, 
very  feminine  peak  of  perfection.  .  .  .  The 
book,  in  which  coincidence  sprouts  as  many 
arms  as  Shiva,  is  kept  off  the  ground  solely  by 
the  charm  and  will  of  its  author,  a  remarkably 
seductive  writer.” 

New  Yorker  42:199  Ap  16  ’66  170w 
TLS  p973  N  4  '65  950w 


HOWARD,  JOHN  TASKER.  Our  American 
music;  a  comprehensive  history  from  1620  to 
the  present.  4th  ed  944p  pi  $12.95  Crowell 
780.973  Music,  American.  Composers 

65-18697 

This  newest  edition  "now  covers  music  in 
the  United  States  from  the  earliest  colonial 
times  through  1964.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  For  earlier  editions,  see  BRD 
1931,  1939.  1946. 


“The  early  sections  of  [this  book]  .  .  .  have 
a  leisurely  pace  and  are  full  of  anecdotes 
about  composers  and  descriptions  of  their 
work;  the  most  recent  sections  seem  overcon¬ 
densed,  though  they  still  form  a  valuable  and 
detailed  record  of  the  era.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  70w 


HOWARD,  MICHAEL,  ed.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  war;  essays  presented  to  B.  H. 
Liddell  Hart  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
376p  $10  Praeger 

355  Military  art  and  science.  Liddell  Hart, 
Basil  Henry  66-13987 

In  this  festschrift  "the  essays  have  been 
written  so  as  to  form  a  broad  central  theme: 
that  of  the  development  of  strategic  and  tac¬ 
tical  theory  in  the  West.  The  period  covered 
dates  from  the  eighteenth  century  when  mod¬ 
ern  military  theory  was  born  of  the  rationalist 
movement.  It  continues  to  our  own  day  .  .  . 
[and  includes]  the  development  of  nuclear  fis¬ 
sion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


"The  authors  (a  skillful  combination  of 
scholars  and  military  practitioners)  and  the 
topics  have  been  carefully  chosen,  and  the 
essays  arranged  to  give  the  volume  unity  and 
coherence.  ...  In  the  third  part  of  the  volume, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  period  since  1945.  It  is 
here  that  the  focus  ...  is  broadened  to  include 
a  discussion  of  the  military  doctrine  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  Israel  and  of  the  alliance 
system  so  central  to  the,  military  strategy  of 
the  U.S.” 

Choice  3:696  O  ’66  140w 
Economist  217:732  N  13  ’65  400w 


“[This  collection]  admirably  reflects  the 
range  of  interests  and  subjects  to  which  [Lid¬ 
dell  Hart]  has  given  attention  and  consequent 
inspiration  to  others,  both  military  men  and 
scholars.  .  .  .  While  considerable  variety  of 
treatment  appears,  the  volume  is  exceptionally 
well  unified  around  its  theme,  and  the  high 
caliber  of  the  authors  and  the  international 
scope  of  their  topics  recommend  [it]  to  all 
libraries  with  military  collections  or  related 
historical  interests.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:2486  My  15  ’66  lOOw 


“The  contributors  to  Liddell  Hart’s  admir¬ 
able  festschrift  have  done  right  to  select 
themes  which  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  him.  Michael  Howard  writes  about  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Enlightenment  on  military  studies. 
.  .  .  This  essay,  like  [The]  Liddell  Hart 

Memoirs  [BRD  1966],  is  as  interesting  to 
students  of  political  history  as  to  military 
specialists  The  general  standard  of  the  other 
essays  is  high,  with  General  Beauffre  paying 
a  handsome  cross-Channel  tribute  to  Liddell 
Hart  as  ‘a  great  nonconformist.’  ’’  Asa  Briggs 
New  Statesman  70:703  N  5  ‘65  llOw 


TLS  p951  N  5  ’65  550w 


Am  Lit  38:147  Mr  ’66  30w 
"[This]  retains  the  comprehensive  but  super¬ 
ficial  character  of  earlier  versions.  Although 
the  late  Howard  attempted  to  be  ‘chronicler 
and  historian  rather  than  critic,’  his  com¬ 
ments  often  reflect  a  musical  judgment  now 
passd.  Much  of  the  book  is  unchanged.  .  .  . 
A  new  chapter  has  brief  comments  on  minor 
composers  of  short  but  popular  works.  There 
is  some,  but  not  enough,  revision  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  religious  and  folk  music,  which  still 
are  outdated.  .  .  .  Probably  the  most  valuable 
change  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  by  half.  The  photographs  of  contempo¬ 
rary  composers  should  have  been  updated.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  little  interpretation  and  vir¬ 
tually  no  analysis.  Howard’s  book  is  never¬ 
theless  a  useful  compendium  of  information  not 
easily  obtained  elsewhere.” 

Choice  3:38  Mr  ’66  170w 
“The  basic  organization  of  the  book  remains 
the  same  as  earlier  editions  with  its  sweeping 
historical  and  critical  sections  alternating  with 
succinct,  mosaic-like  treatments  of  a  generous 
number  of  individual  composers — major  and 
minor,  serious  and  popular — and  their  composi¬ 
tions.  More  than  half  of  the  latter  part  has 
been  rewritten  and  reset.  The  space  devoted 
to  the  careers  of  composers  such  as  Barber, 
Cage,  and  Ward  has  been  expanded  and  new 
names  such  as  Blackwood,  Floyd,  and  Wuorinen 
introduced.  .  .  .  The  net  impression  made  by 
all  this  up-dating  is  that  music  of  today  gets 
more  than  its  due,  but  no  working  librarian 
is  likelv  to  damn  the  new  edition  for  that.” 
C.  K.  Miller 

Library  J  90:4784  N  1  ’65  160w 

Library  J  91:446  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


HOWARTH,  DAViD.  Panama;  four  hundred 
years  of  dreams  and  cruelty  [Eng  title:  The 
golden  isthmus].  297p  $6.50  McGraw 

986.2  Panama — History  65-28592 

The  history  of  the  isthmus  "from  Balboa’s 
first  crossing  in  1513  to  the  anti-American 
riots  in  Panama  in  1964.”  (TLS)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  essay.  Index. 


“Although  this  study  is  not  scholarly,  partly 
because  of  poor  usage  of  primary  sources,  it  is 
extremely  well  written  despite  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  towards  inclusion  of  irrelevant  com¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Delightful  late  evening  reading,  but 
certainly  not  for  inclusion  in  basic  under¬ 
graduate  programming.” 

Choice  3:950  D  ’66  90w 
J  Am  Hist  53:432  S  ’66  60w 


“Much  of  the  material  [given  here]  is  based 
on  primary  sources  such  as  contemporary  cor¬ 
respondence  and  diaries,  and  perhaps  this  is 
why  it  reads  like  an  exciting  adventure  story. 
Some  of  the  more  modern  highlights  are  the 
effect  of  the  California  gold  rush,  the  bitterness 
of  the  French  failure  to  build  the  canal,  the 
duplicity  of  one  Frenchman,  which  resulted  in 
the  American  treaty,  and  the  final  conquest 
of  disease.  A  scholarly  work  with  a  popular 
appeal.  Recommended.”  M.  C.  Keenleyside 
Library  J  91:1890  Ap  1  '66  170w 
“Mr.  Howarth  has  put  together  an  agreeable 
and  most  readable  scissors-and-paste  history 
of  the  isthmus.  .  .  .  From  personal  experience 
of  the  environment,  he  describes  the  appalling 
physical  hazards  .  .  .  which  made  the  isthmus 
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HOWARTH,  DAVID — Continued 
a  tomb  of  European  life  and  endeavour.  ...  It 
is  perhaps  a  pity  in  a  synthetic  work  of  this 
kind  that  the  author  did  not  Rive  his  history 
a  somewhat  longer  perspective.” 

TLS  p914  O  6  ’66  500w 


HOWE,  IRVING,  ed.  The  radical  papers;  ed. 
with  an  introd.  by  Irving  Howe.  378p  $5.95 
Doubleday 

309.173  U.S. — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Socialism — U.S.  66-11172 
Twenty  essays  written  by  contributors  to 
Dissent  magazine,  a  quarterly  of  socialist  opin¬ 
ion.  "The  unifying  purpose  behind  [these] 
essays  ...  is  to  present  the  world-view  of 
American  radical  thinkers  in  the  tradition  of 
democratic  socialism,  and  to  oiler  concrete 
proposals  for  reform  in  American  society.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  these  papers  were 
originally  published  elsewhere.  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“The  earnest  arguments  here  presented 
reveal  the  dilemmas  of  the  radical  stance.  .  .  . 
The  essays  tell  us  very  little  that  is  positive 
about  the  good  society  other  than  that  it  would 
ameliorate  the  evils  of  the  present.  ...  As  a 
result,  no  consistent  ideology  is  defined,  but 
only  a  catalogue  of  the  shortcomings  or  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  .  .  .  The  authors  generally  are 
honest  enough  not  to  look  back  to  the  past 
for  solutions;  consequently  their  remarks,  more 
often  than  not,  end  on  a  negative,  inconclusive 
note.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:145  Ap  '66  800w 

Reviewed  by  G.  P.  Gilder 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  24  '66  400w 

“One  would  expect  to  find  [in  this  volume] 
a  bristling  and  trenchant  critique  of  American 
society  that  is  truly  radical  in  sweep  and 
scope.  Alas,  there  is  little  that  lives  up  to 
this  expectation.  .  .  .  The  focus  is  almost 

exclusively  on  domestic  affairs  at  precisely 
the  time  when  radical  rethinking  is  most  ur¬ 
gently  needed  on  issues  of  foreign  policy.  No¬ 
where  in  the  volume  is  the  concept  of  radi¬ 
calism  or  the  radical  spirit  explicitly  defined 
or  delineated.  Indeed,  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  radicalism  and  just  plain 
old  critical  intelligence.  .  .  .  [However]  even 
if  they  are  not  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
by  and  large  the  contributors  to  The  Radical 
Papers  are  genuine  voices  of  dissent.”  Robert 
Lee 

Christian  Century  83:685  My  25  '66 

440w 

Reviewed  by  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:3202  Je  15  '66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Lathrop 

Nation  203:23  J1  4  '66  lOOOw 

“Eighteen  essays  are  of  uniformly  creative 
quality,  particularly  those  by  Christopher 
Jencks  on  the  future  of  education,  Bayard 
Rustin  on  civil  rights  and  Tom  Hayden  on  the 
grassroots  insurgencies  galvanized  by  the  New 
Left.  Three  of  the  contributions,  however,  posi¬ 
tively  glow  with  the  patina  of  brilliance,  again 
demonstrating  what  a  fertile  intellectual  cru¬ 
cible  democratic  socialism  has  been,  even  as  it 
has  been  a  failure  in  the  pit  of  power  politics. 
.  .  .  [However]  it  is  annoying  that  the  book 
gives  no  indication  when  the  various  essays 
were  first  written.  .  .  .  ‘The  Radical  Papers’ 
defines  democratic  socialism  affirmatively  and 
relevantly.  This  is  a  book  to  make  the  flicker¬ 
ing  embers  of  that  tragic  creed  glow  just  a 
little  bit  brighter.”  Jack  Newfield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ap  17  '66  1250w 


HOWE,  IRVING.  Steady  work;  essays  in  the 
politics  of  democratic  radicalism,  1953-1966. 
364p  $6.95  Harcourt 


320.973  Right  and  left  (Political  science). 
U.S. — Politics  and  government— 1945-  .  U.S. 
— Intellectual  life  66-22275 


The  editor  of  The  Radical  Papers  (BRI 
1966),  ‘‘a  political  activist  with  a  long  tenurt 
m  the  warfare  of  democratic  leftists  agains 
all  totalitarian s  .  .  .  [here  attempts]  to  linl 
the  idea  of  the  future  with  the  issues  of  th( 
present.  .  .  .  The  experiences  examined  [ir 
these  essays  include]  the  McCarthy  years  th< 
prolongation  and  distension  of  the  Cold  War 
the  new  conservative  moods  among  Americai 
intellectuals,  the  crack-up  of  domestic  Stalin- 
lslP'-n-th6  Pe",ro  liberation  movement,  studen 
rebellion,  [and]  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.”  (Pub¬ 


lisher’s  note)  Some  of  these  essays  were  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  vai’ious  periodicals  and 
books. 


“The  most  substantial  essay  from  the  '50s  is 
‘Images  of  Socialism,’  done  with  Lewis  Coser. 
This  essay  is  at  once  a  summary  of  utopian 
thought  from  the  time  of  the  Romantics,  a 
call  to  revitalize  it,  and  a  remarkably  patient 
and  level-headed — almost  too  level-headed — dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  good 
socialist  society.  ...  If  there  is  a  major  fault 
in  Howe’s  labors  in  behalf  of  democratic  rad¬ 
icalism,  it’  is  that  almost  all  of  his  thought 
centers  on  domestic  matters.  In  the  traditional 
reformer’s  way,  he  is  preoccupied  with  social 
betterment.  ...  I  would  only  like  to  suggest 
that  for  an  American  radical,  at  this  time, 
there  is  ‘steady  work’  of  another  kind,  work 
of  greater  urgency.  This  task  is  to  make  sense 
of  America  as  a  world  power,  for  what  this 
country  has  done  and  can  do  abroad  makes 
most  reforms  at  home  appear  almost  trivial.” 
George  Ivateb 

Book  Week  p3  O  2  ’66  1600w 


Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  50w 
“In  his  introduction,  Irving  Howe,  the  most 
cheerful  Marxist  revisionist  in  America,  prays 
that  his  book  will  be  read  by  younger  radicals. 
.  .  .  Older  radicals  and  liberals,  even  conserva¬ 
tives,  might  well  profit  from  reading  Mr.  Howe’s 
important  collection  of  essays.  ...  It  is  not 
that  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Howe’s 
social  prescriptions  let  alone  his  analysis  of 
the  American  condition.  .  .  .  But  the  quality 
of  his  thought  and  the  power  of  his  moral 
commitment  is  such  that  we  must  deal  with 
his  political  ideas  which  he  has  been  rethink¬ 
ing  in  the  era  of  what  he  calls  the  garrison- 
welfare  state.  ...  Of  all  our  radicals.  Mr. 
Howe  makes  some  sense  because  he  will  not 
compromise  his  radicalism  with  that  of  the  New 
Left  to  whom  politics  is  a  psychedelic  exper¬ 
ience.”  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  27  ’66 
750w 


Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Commonweal  85:295  D  9  '66  2700w 
“Without  doubt  Professor  Howe  is  one  of 
today’s  most  cogent  and  caustic  proponents  of 
change  within  the  democratic  framework.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  agree  with  all  of  his  positions 
to  recognize  him  as  an  extremely  valuable 
intellectual  and  political  gadfly.  .  .  As  with 
many  collections,  the  quality  of  selections  ap¬ 
pears  uneven  and  the  ideas  and  arguments 
sometimes  repetitions.  Such  minor  flaws  do  not 
detract  from  the  basic  value  of  the  work,  which 
belongs  in  all  serious  collections  seeking  to 
mirror  the  current  scene.”  R.  W.  Schwarz 
Library  J  91:5409  N  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  16  ’66  800w 


R.  .The  changing  political 

Tr  AdS’ms-  hY  John  R-  Howe, 

Jr.  259p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  Dress 

320.5  Adams,  John.  U.S — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment— Revolution.  U.S. —Politics  and 
government — 1783-1809  66-10272 

ttA“  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  “states  in  reference 
Adams:  Not  enough  care  has  been 
to  the  social  and  moral  assumptions 
moio1  >  Urnil?r  ay  ,ls  poetical  and  constitutional 
iveas;  _  ^hanges  in  American  society  between 
the  1770  s  and  the  1790’s,  as  well  as  Adams' 
own  political  career,  influenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hrs  political  thought.  Adams’  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  stability  in  Amer- 
.society  and  the  various  aspects  of  the 
American  character  were  greatly  influenced  by 
his  own  political  experience  [which] 
?no!.oy^+£hanKe^  Vs  concepts  of  the  American 
American  government.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


mere  are  a  number  of  serious  difficulties 
about  [Howe’s]  thesis.  First,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  Defense  [of  the  Con¬ 
stitution]  and  the  [Discourses  on]  Davila  reaffy 
represent  a  new  departure  for  Adams 
Second,  there  .  is  no  reason  to  believe  ‘  that 
Adams  experience  in  France,  Holland  and 
England  provide  justification  or  rationalize - 
«°n  for  a  disillusionment  with  majority  rule 
or  with  the  capacity  of  men  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  .  Third,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
S, e^' ents  -1  n,  Ameri  ca  from  1786  to  1 790  pro- 

Sftt  ASIriS?-  j]  rst,0commaperIaillU8’omnent 
Book  Week  p5  Je  26  '66  700w 
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Emphasis  upon  Adams’  wounded  feelings  as 
the  seedbed  of  his  philosophy  probably  gives 
a  more  truthful  picture,  but  it  also  introduces 
more  inconsistencies  than  more  traditional  stud¬ 
ies  which  stress  the  principal  ideas  rather  than 
the  decade-by-decade  approach  of  Howe.  This 
book  begain  as  a  doctoral  dissertation,  based 
largely  on  the  mountain  of  Adams  manuscripts 
at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
it  still  reads  rather  too  much  like  one;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  not  free  of  factual  errors.  Yet 
the  book  will  be  useful  for  college  libraries.” 
Choice  3:711  O  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Barker 

J  Am  Hist  53:344  S  ’66  300w 
‘‘The  author  assumes  the  reader’s  familiarity 
With  LAdams’l  basic  writings.  He  therefore  re¬ 
lies  mainly  on  Adams’  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  to  reveal  the  changes  in  the  thought  of 
the  man.  Recommended  for  the  specialist  and 
the  scholar  rather  than  the  general  reader.” 
T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  91:2346  My  1  ’66  90w 
TLS  p723  Ag  11  ’66  600w 


HOWE,  MARK  DEWOLFE.  The  garden  and 
the  wilderness;  religion  and  government  in 
American  constitutional  history.  180p  $4.50 
XJniv.  of  Chicago  press 

323.44  Church  and  state  in  the  U.S. 

65-24977 

In  these  lectures  sponsored  by  the  Frank 
L.  Weil  Institute  for  Studies  in  Religion  and 
Humanities,  Mr.  Howe,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard,  "suggests  that  Roger  Williams’  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  garden’  (church)  from  the 
‘wilderness’  (state)  was  primarily  a  principle 
of  theology,  whereas  Jefferson’s  ‘wall  of  sep¬ 
aration’  was  primarily  a  principle  of  politics. 
Professor  Howe  contends  that  ‘the  ultimate 
strength  of  our  religious  establishment  is  de¬ 
rived  .  .  .  from  the  continuing  force  of  the 
evangelical  principle  of  separation,’  and  that 
this  was  embodied  in  the  First  Amendment. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the 
First  Amendment  along  Jeffersonian  (rational¬ 
istic)  lines.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Howe  believes 
it  to  have  been  historically  in  error.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Howe  does  not  criticize  the  results  in  recent 
church-state  cases.  He  only  calls  inadequate 
the  Court’s  ‘interpretation  of  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  history.’  He  admits  to  the  ‘folly’  of  an 
‘academic  lawyer.’  Not  until  his  antepenulti¬ 
mate  page  does  he  let  the  political  cat  out  of 
the  academic  bag.  He  observes  ‘parenthetically’ 
that  Justice  Black’s  firm  rule  against  aid  to 
churches  ‘may  partially  prevent  adoption  of  a 
national  educational  program.’  This  volume  is 
a  covert  but  effective  plea  for  ‘nondiscrimina- 
tory'  federal -financial  support  of  religious 
schools  and  other  enterprises.  This  dispute,  to 
be  decided  soon,  not  those  decided  lately,  con¬ 
tains  the  meat  of  the  struggle,  which  is  federal 
tax  money  in  enormous  amounts.”  J.  E.  Curry 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:164  J1  ’66  410w 
‘‘These  six  lectures  analyse  with  meticulous 
detail  state  court  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  touching  on  nationalism,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  political  and  religious  liberties, 
concepts  of  equality  and  neutrality  in  their 
relationship  to  problems  of  church  and  state. 
This  is  an  important  contribution  to  constitu¬ 
tional  law  on  church  and  state,  suitable  for 
theological  and  law  libraries,  and  specialists 
in  the  field.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  90:5298  D  1  ’65  180w 
“Anger  .  .  .  blinds  the  eye  of  the  wise.  Profes¬ 
sor  Howe  is  very  wise,  and  his  book  presents 
many  sagacious  comments  and  fresh  insights. 
But  he  is  also  very  angry  at  the  Supreme  Court 
— so  angry  that  he  charges  it  with  ‘distorting’ 
and  ‘manipulating’  history  and  dishonoring  the 
arts  of  the  historian  and  degrading  the  talents 
of  the  lawyer.’  His  anger  results  in  some  in¬ 
accuracies  in  history  .  .  .  and  in  the  reading  of 
cases.  .  .  .  One  anger-induced  instance  of  blind¬ 
ness,  however,  is  far  more  serious,  for  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  Howe’s  thesis.  This  is  that  the 
Court  misinterpreted  the  establishment  clause  as 
being  based  upon  Jefferson’s  anticlericalism 
rather  than  upon  the  philosonhy  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  (from  whom  the  title  of  the  book  is 
taken)  thaf  the  purpose  of  separation  is  to 
protect  the  church  from  the  state  and  that  it 
therefore  does  not  outlaw  those  aids  to  religion 
which  do  not  affect  religious  liberties.  ...  In 
truth,  it  was  not  fear  and  distrust  alone  that 
motivated  Williams  and  Jefferson  but,  no  less,  a 
conviction  that  the  state  had  no  business  with 


religion  because  of  the  law  of  the  Two  Tables 
(Williams)  or  the  social  contract  (Jefferson).” 
Leo  Pfeifer 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:655  D  ’66  550w 
"[Mr.  Howel  is  interested  in  the  interactions 
between  religious  liberties  and  political  liber¬ 
ties,  such  as  free  speech,  and  between  such 
seemingly  unrelated  issues  as  separation  and 
racial  desegregation.  For  as  he  sees  it,  this 
century's  law  of  church  and  state  has  been 
as  much  influenced  by  collateral  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  equality  as  it  has  by  political  and 
theological  principles  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  spheres.  This  is  an  in¬ 
structive  book  and  a  timely  one.”  M.  D. 
.E>  0  tor  son 

Va  Q  R  42:131  winter  ’66  700w 


HOWE,  ROBERT  L.,  jt.  auth.  Data  processing 
for  educators.  See  Grossman,  A. 


HOWE,  SIR  RONALD.  The  story  of  Scotland 
Yard;  a  history  of  the  C.I.D.  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  to  the  present  day.  176p  pi  $4.50 
Horizon  press 

352  London — Police.  Crime  and  criminals — 
Great  Britain  66-16299 

“A  former  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police’s 
criminal  investigation  department  has  written 
a  short  historical  account  of  his  former  com¬ 
mand.”  (TLS)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3462  J1  ’66  120w 
“[This  book]  is  obviously  intended  for  the 
general  public,  with  its  liberal  helping  of 
crime  stories,  but  it  is  by  no  means  without 
value-  for  the  student  of  police  history.  Sir 
Ronald’s  experience  of  the  higher  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  police  work  enables  him  to 
take  a  practical  and  appraising  view  and  to 
measure  the  main  phases  of  its  evolution.  .  .  . 
Though  the  student  would  be  glad  of  more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  administrative  as¬ 
pects.  anyone  who  reads  the  book  will  be 
grateful  for  the  large  and  simple  treatment 
of  the  making  of  a  complex  and  essential  part 
of  the  police  machine." 

TLS  p676  As  5  ’65  280w 


HOWELLS,  ROY.  Churchill’s  last  years  [Eng 
title:  Simply  Churchill],  214p  $4.50  McKay 
B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  66-13503 

A  biography  covering  the  years  1958-1965 
when  the  author  was  male  nurse  to  Winston 
Churchill.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Grey  Leslie 

America  114:331  Mr  5  ’66  350w 
“Howells,  as  nurse  and  personal  attendant, 
was  enabled  to  know  Churchill,  and  he  writes 
about  him  with  warmth  and  candor.  .  .  . 

Trivial  these  matters  might  be.  almost  border¬ 
ing  on  gossip;  but  they  help  round  out  the 
personality  of  a  man  about  whom  many  shall 
write  for  many  years.  Somehow,  these  bits  of 
information  make  Sir  Winston  more  and  more 
human.”  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  25:471  Mr  15  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26  ’66 
300w 

Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:1215  Mr  1  ’66  150w 
“It  would  be  uncharitable  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Howells  wrote  the  book  to  get  even  with  a 
trying  employer,  but  his  portrait  does  suggest 
a  pretty  bleak  tour  of  duty.  .  .  .  The  phrase 
‘non-book’  is  altogether  too  substantial  for 
this  ragbag  of  non -anecdotes  and  edifying 
reflections.  Churchill  had  a  large  staff,  and  it 
is  daunting  to  speculate  on  how  many  of  these 
knee-high  studies  may  still  be  in  store  for  us.” 
Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  13  ’66  650w 
“This  is  what  is  so  good  about  Mr  Howells’ 
book.  He  is  not  afraid  to  present  the  hero 
in  all  his  cantankerous  and  downright  nasty 
moods.  .  .  .  Tn  spite  of  Sir  Winston's  ar¬ 

rogance.  impatience,  and  stubbornness.  Mr. 
Howells  found  his  patient  to  he  ‘wonder¬ 
ful. ’  .  .  .  Mr  Howells  not  only  makes  a  hero 
of  his  master,  he  makes  him  out  a  marvelously 
human  being.  .  .  ,  There  are  fine  descriptions 
of  [Churchill’s]  home  life.  .  .  .  For  students 
of  history  Churchill’s  Last  Years  cannot  be 
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HOWELLS,  ROY — Continued 
considered  an  important  book.  But  it  does 
recreate  that  nostalgic  time  when,  withdrawn 
from  battle,  a  maker  of  history  lives  out  his 
left-over  life.  This  has  its  own  high  re¬ 
wards.”  Victor  Woifson 

Sat  R  49:32  F  26  ’66  1250w 
Time  87:111  F  25  ’66  750w 


HOWES,  BARBARA,  ed.  From  the  green 
Antilles;  writings  of  the  Caribbean;  ed.  and 
with  introds.  by  Barbara  Howes.  368p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (NY) 

808.8  Caribbean  literature  66-10593 

This  anthology  from  the  writings  of  forty 
contemporary  authors  is  divided  ‘‘into  four 
sections,  each  representing  one  of  the  major 
language  groups  of  the  islands:  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  A  poem  opens 
each  section,  but  the  emphasis  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  on  the  short  stories,  most  of  which 
were  translated  into  English  especially  for  this 
volume,  though  some  were  drawn  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  now  out  of  print.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Biographical  notes. 


‘‘Different  and  beautiful  are  the  West  Indies; 
different  and  sensitive  are  these  .  .  .  selec¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  whole  reveals  something  of 
the  psychology  of  the  islanders,  the  core  of 
Caribbean  literature.  Among  the  writers  are 
such  men  as  V.  S.  Naipaul  and  Juan  Bosch. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately  as  so  few  of  us  appreciate 
the  number  of  talented  writers  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Dutch  Surinam,  only  the  larger 
American  libraries  need  buy  this  otherwise 
valuable  work.”  H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  91:256  Ja  15  ’66  120w 
“Barbara  Howes  has  made  a  first-rate  an¬ 
thology.  .  .  .  Her  selections,  interesting  in 

themselves  as  literature,  also  give  us  the 
sense  of  a  vast  region,  populated  by  a  number 
of  competing  racial  and  national  strains,  and 
reflecting  complex  social  issues,  many  of  them 
purely  local.  .  .  .  Miss  Howes  has  succeeded 
in  projecting  the  region  by  keeping  her  means 
simple — and  personal.  .  .  .  One  might  say  that 
ambiguity  of  experience  is  the  great  subject 
of  Caribbean  literature.  .  .  .  Another  preoc¬ 
cupation  is  with  the  meaning  of  suffering, 
usually  with  its  social  meaning.”  Gene  Baro 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  20  ’66  950w 


HOWES,  BARBARA.  Looking  up  at  leaves.  61p 
$4  Knopf 

811  66-19381 

The  poems  in  this  volume  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  those  that  spring  from  the  Caribbean 
world  and  those  that  reflect  the  cycle  of  the 
Vermont  year.  Certain  of  these  poems  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  periodicals  and  anthologies. 


“Mrs.  Howes’  style  is  nearly  perfect  for  her 
material — the  imagery  precise,  original,  delicate, 
almost  always  apt,  the  rhythms  auiet;  the 
poems  move  like  elegant  conversation,  the 
shaped  event  generating  its  own  feeling  with¬ 
out  didacticism  or  excessive  exposition.  Lan¬ 
guage  and  occasion  are  simple — a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion,  a  small  accident  at  a  Vermont  crossroad, 
an  afternoon  under  a  maple  tree;  but  Mrs. 
Howes,  like  all  good  poets,  makes  the  partic¬ 
ular  imply  the  universal.”  Margaret  Beebe 
Library  J  91:3961  S  1  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Slater 

Sat  R  49:25  D  31  ’66  230w 


Barbara,  Howes  is  an  intense  and  coldly 
controlled  poet,  even  when  she  is  most  emo¬ 
tional  and  most  lyrical.  Her  warmth  is  always 
the  warmth  of  hard  and  multifaceted  jewels, 
catching  the  light  and  shivering  it  into  rain¬ 
bows.  .  .  .  And  she  is  a  woman,  a  distinction 
that  too  many  women  poets  would  rather  have 
go  unnoticed,  and  her  poems  are  those  of  a 
woman,  feminine  in  their  delicacv,  icily  logical 
in  their  sharp  perception.  This  is  her  fourth 
book  and  her  beat  for  in  it  she  best  forms 
words  into  music,  hurt  into  love,  and  in  these 
poems  moves  from  the  shadow  of  a  bad  time 
‘Leans  into  and  joins’  the  light.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxl  autumn  ‘66  120w 


HOWES,  FRANK.  The  English  musical  renais¬ 
sance.  381p  ll  pi  $10  Stein  &  Day 

780.9  Music,  English — History  and  criticisn 

66-1376: 

A  fellow  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  form¬ 
er  music  critic  of  the  London  Times,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  history  of  English  music  from  Victoriar 
times.  He  stresses  the  work  of  Parry  anc 
btanford  and  Sullivan  and  the  developments 


which  led  to  the  work  of  Vaughan  Williams, 
Holst.  Benjamin  Britten,  and  other  contem¬ 
porary  composers.  Appendix  reprints  The  Mu¬ 
sical  Times  notice  on  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  this  scholarly  and  comprehensively  doc¬ 
umented  survey  [the  author]  tells  the  story, 
as  he  understands  it,  of  the  liberation  of 
English  music  from  the  German  captivity.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Howes  makes  good  the  point  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  valuable  work  don©  by  the  collegiate 
influences  on  taste.  .  .  .  On  every  page  Mr. 
Howes  has  wise  things  to  say  although  .  .  . 
his  prose  is  not  always  crystal  clear.  .  .  .  [He] 
refers  to  Eugene  Goossens  only  incidentally, 
and  credits  Granville  Bantock  with  the  opera 
‘Judith,’  which  Goossens  composed  to  a  libretto 
by  Arnold  Bennett.  In  an  assessment  of  ‘Schol¬ 
arship  and  Criticism’  in  the  period  he  deals  with 
Mr.  Howes  surprisingly  makes  no  mention  of 
Samuel  Langford  of  The  Manchester  Guardian 
[whose]  influence  on  the  music  of  the  period 
was  not  less  potent  than  [Ernest]  Newman’s.” 
Neville  Card  us 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  28  ’66  950w 
“From  his  long  experience  as  a  critic.  Mr. 
Howes  offers  the  reader  more  than  discussions 
of  composers  and  their  works,  even  though 
these  benefit  from  an  admirably  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  sense  of  style  which  is  all  too  rare 
in  these  latter  days  of  musical  journalism.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  rich  in  background  detail — the 
masterly  exposition  of  the  folk-music  move¬ 
ment.  the  role  of  the  Tudor  revival,  the  grow¬ 
ing  public  for  opera  and  concerts,  the  effect 
of  broadcasting  and  the  useful  if  subsidiary 
part  played  by  scholarship.  To  deal  with  so 
many  topics  knowledgeably  and  sympathetically 
constitutes  no  mean  task,  and  Mr.  Howes  has 
performed  it  with  eminent  success  and  read¬ 
ability.  Although  there  are  only  a  very  few 
music-type  quotations,  sixteen  pages  of  half¬ 
tone  plates  are  given  to  portraits  of  creative 
artists,  and  the  book  is  provided  with  .  .  .  an 
excellent  index.” 

TLS  p892  S  29  '66  700w 


HOWES,  ISMENE  V.,  jt.  auth.  The  church 
m  social  work.  See  Hall,  M.  P. 


HOWLETT,  DUNCAN.  No  greater  love;  the 
James  Reeb  story.  242p  pi  $4.95  Harper 
B  or  92  Reeb,  James  Joseph  66-11489 
A  biography  of  the  Unitarian  minister  who 
was  murdered  in  Selma,  Alabama.  March  1965, 
while  attending  a  Civil  Rights  demonstration. 
Index. 


Those  who  doubt  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
modern  milieu  will  find  a  revelation  in  this 
bpok.  ...  .  The  author  candidly  relates  Reeb’s 
disappointment  with  institutional  religion,  his 
refusal  to  defend  religious  ideas,  his  fear  of 
clerical  professionalism  and  formalism,  his 
constant  sacrifice  for  righteousness,  his  de¬ 
sire  to  set  the  light  within’  before  men.  Per¬ 
haps  the  evolution  .  of  rural  boy  James  Reeb 
into  an  urban  minister .  who  becomes  nation - 
ally  involved  is  symbolic  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  mythological  Christianity  into  tech¬ 
nological  Christianity.”  Anthony  Prosen 
America  114:394  Mr  19  ’66  410w 
“[This  biography  wrings]  applause  from  the 
^5?  bl?£d  frPnI  the  heart  but  not  always 
assent  from  the  mind.  .  .  .  [The  author]  con- 

authnHtv  anfatnS  anthoiiity-  In  genera)  and  the 

P'lyPjonty  of  Cm  church  m  particular.  .  .  . 
[Moreover]  the  tone  of  his  biography  . 
exonerates  .his  subject  of  all  his  faults  and 
magnifies  his  virtues.”  Thomas  Kretz 

Christian  Century  83:587  My  4  ’66  400w 
.  minister  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church 

mWashington,  with  whom  James  Reeb  worked 
closely  for  five,  years,  has  written  a  vivid 
biography  of  this  martyr  of  the  Civil  Rights 
movement.  Dr  Howlett  spent  countless  hSurl 
interviewing  Reeb’s  family  and  frilnds  fn 
order  to  describe  the  influence  of  his  back" 
f/onod-  As  a  result,  the  reader  comes  to  know 
the  magnitude  of  Reeb’s  dedication.  .  .  .  Writ- 
ten  with,  great  sympathy  and  poignancy  this 
book  belongs  m  all  libraries.”  R  p  'Tubby 
Library  J  91:1216  Mr  1  ’66  120w  7 

’•JFf^ED-  Encounter  with  the  future 
Schuster  Pr6SS  bk)  108p  $4  95  Simon  & 

901.9  Civilization — Philosophy  65-26909 

The  first  part  of  this  book  “deals  with  the 
population  explosion.  .  .  .  [The  author] hCon? 
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eludes  that  unless  the  birth  rate  is  decreased 
or  the  death  rate  increased,  we  will  soon 
populate  ourselves  off  the  planet.  He  thinks 
the  latter  possibility  is  the  more  likely,  and 
that  our  race  is  in  for  a  cycle  of  widespread 
calamities,  followed  by  rebuilding  by  the 
fittest.  .  .  .  The  second  part  of  th,e  book  ...  is 
an  autobiography.”  (New  Yorker) 


The  Credo  Series’  edited  by  Ruth  Nanda 
Anshen  ...  is  intended  to  provide  a  series 
in  which  leading  thinkers  can  present  their 
intellectual  autobiographies.  The  book  before 
us  .  .  .  is  just  that  except  for  a  highly  theo¬ 
retical  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
population  explosion  in  chapter  two.  This  chap¬ 
ter  is_  quite  speculative  but  deserves  serious 
attention.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of  the  book, 
which  is  for  public  libraries,  is  quite  revealing 
and  personal.”  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  90:5284  D  1  ’65  llOw 
“This  small  book  by  the  noted  cosmologist 
is  really  two  distinct  books  unified  only  by 
Hoyle’s  pessimistic  view  of  the  short-run  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  human  race  and  by  the  delightful 
way  in  which  it  is  expressed.  .  .  .  Hoyle  is 
a  genuine  individualist,  and  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the.  book  is  his  description  of  his 
encounters  with  other  scientific  individualists.” 
New  Yorker  42:177  Mr  12  ’66  SOOw 


HOYLE,  FRED.  Galaxies,  nuclei  and  quasars. 
160p  il  $3.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $3  Harper 
523.01  Astronomy.  Universe  65-20996 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


“As  in  his  former  books  on  the  same  level 
Hoyle  tells  us  only  about  his  ideas  (where  he 
will  not  necessarily  restrict  himself  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  competence) ;  those  of  others  are 
mentioned  only  rarely  and  opposing  views  are 
ignored.  .  .  .  The  mature  science  researcher 
or  teacher  will  welcome  the  slim  volume  for 
familiarizing  himself  with  Hoyle's  views  but, 
due  to  the  opinionatedness  of  Hoyle,  it  can 
hardly  be  recommended  to  the  hands  of  the 
layman  or  undergraduate.  The  illustrations,  al¬ 
though  fine,  are  in  no  way  original  and  not 
always  pertinent.” 

Choice  3:138  Ap  ’66  160w 

New  Yorker  41:144  F  12  ’66  130w 

TLS  p557  Je  23  ’66  450w 


HOYLE,  FRED.  Man  in  the  universe.  81p 
$3.50  Columbia  univ.  press 

100  Universe.  Philosophy,  Modern.  Educa¬ 
tion  66-17067 

This  “monograph  consists  of  five  lectures  by 
[the  present]  .  .  .  Plumian  professor  of  theo¬ 
retical  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy 
at  Cambridge  University.  Delivered  as  the  17th 
in  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  America  series,  the 
five  lectures  are  entitled  ‘Astronomy  and  Space 
Research,’  ‘Know  Then  Thyself,’  ‘Further 
Reflections  on  the  Subjective  Present,’  ‘Educa¬ 
tion  and  Research.’  and  ‘The  Poetry  of  Earth 
is  Never  Dead.’  The  subject  matter  ranges 
from  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  space  program 
.  .  .  to  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  present-day 
higher  education,  particularly  that  part  which 
deals  with  the  training  of  future  scientists.” 
(Library  J) 


“[Written  by]  one  of.  the  world’s  .foremost 
astronomers.  .  .  .  this  is  a  provocative,  con¬ 
troversial  and  stimulating  book.  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended.”  J.  K.  Lucker 

Library  J  91:2350  My  1  66  150w 

“[This  author  blasts]  away  at  established 

ideas  about  science  and  society  .  .  .  In  hxs 

opinion,  large  telescopes  on  earth  could  tell  us 

more  about  the  universe  than  all  the  rocket 

flights  made  so  far — and  at  a  fraction  of  the 

cost.  Since  the  book  was  written,  the  first 

realty  significant  rocket-bome  astronomy  has 

produced  marvellous  closeup  photography  of 

Mars.  Perhaps  looking  .at  the  Mars  pictures 

might  change  Hoyle’s  mind,  but  to  judge  from 

the  asperitv  and  conviction  with  which  he 

states  his  views,  that  would  take  some  doing, 
states  nis  Yorker  42;187  My  ?  ,66  170w 

"These  are  the  opinions  of  a  scientist,  one.  to 
whom  pure  science  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  technology.  Indeed,  in  his  last  lecture. 
Professor  Hoyle  asserts  that  we  are  absurdly 
biased  in  favour  of  machines,  that  for  the 
moment,  we  are  bamboozled  by  technology, 
dead-drunk  with  it’,  and  he  makes  a  plea  for 
the  ultimate  value  of  abstract  thought  in  un¬ 


derstanding  the  universe.  Many  scientists  (and 
may  not  that  term  include  technologists?)  will 
disagree  with  the  author,  yet  therein  lies  the 
stimulus  evoked  by  such  lectures  as  these.” 

TLS  0747  Ag  18  ’66  280w 


HOYT,  EDWARD  JONATHAN.  Buckskin  Joe; 
being  the  unique  and  vivid  memoirs  of 
Edward  Jonathan  Hoyt;  hunter-trapper,  scout, 
soldier,  showman,  frontiersman,  and  friend  of 
the  Indians.  1840-1918;  taken  from  his  original 
manuscript  and  notes  and  ed.  by  Glenn 
Shirley.  194p  pi  $5.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
B  or  92  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The 
West.  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Personal 
narratives.  Circus  65-24306 


Hoyt  “was  a  native  of  Canada  who  became 
a  jack-of-all-trades  on  the  American  frontier.” 
(J  Am  Hist)  The  record  of  his  career  was 
“preserved  in  Joe’s  penciled  notes.  Wild  West 
show  and  circus  ledgers,  a  bulky  scrapbook, 
and  a  box  of  old  photographs.  .  .  .  [The  editor] 
has  rearranged  the  material,  weaving  it  into  a 
connected  narrative,  and  supplying  missing  de¬ 
tails  and  historical  verification.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


“Since  Hoyt  was  conscious  that  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  for  possible  historical  purposes,  his  record 
possesses  perhaps  more  interest  than  value  as 
a  sourcebook  for  western  history.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:413  S  ’66  llOw 
"The  significant  passages  are  on  Civil  War 
days  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  settlement  in 
southern  Kansas  and  stories  of  traveling  shows 
and  circuses.  These  are  simple  memoirs  with  a 
‘man-in-the-street’  viewpoint.  The  book  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  collections  specializing  in  the 
central-plains  states.”  Marco  Thorne 
Library  J  91:2825  Je  1  ’66  140w 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  American  steamboat  stories; 

il.  by  Ann  Grifalconi.  128p  $3.25  Abelard- 

Schuman 

387.2  Steamboats — Juvenile  literature 

65-22821 

The  author  “shows  how  steamboats  came  into 
being,  the  problems  and  challenges  they  pre¬ 
sented  and  how  they  left  their  imprint  on  the 
American  scene.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Ages  ten  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“A  spot  checking  of  the  facts  in  these 
episodes  .  .  .  indicates  that  the  information 
is  accurate.  Certainly  it  is  presented  in  a 
lively  style.  .  .  .  This  specialized  bit  of  Amer¬ 
icana  will  be  particularly  useful  in  elementary 
school  libraries  and  medium  to  large  public 
libraries.”  Ethel  Richard 

Library  J  91:3535  J1  ’66  llOw 
“This  historical  survey  .  .  .  ranges  far  afield, 
from  the  first  efforts  of  Robert  Fulton  to  the 
hardheaded  maneuverings  of  Commodore  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt.  That  is  its  only  virtue. 
In  all  the  wrecks,  races  and  rascals  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Hoyt’s  tidy  chronicle,  there  is  hardly 
a  spark  of  animation.”  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  3  ’66  llOw 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  The  idea  men.  192p  $3.95 

Duell 

920  U.S. — Biography — Juvenile  literature. 

Capitalists  and  financiers — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-14960 

“The  stories  of  a  handful  of  men  whose  .  .  . 
ideas — and  whose  ability  to  make  those  ideas 
work — changed  the  course  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  United  States.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library 
J) 


“The  Horatio  Alger  element  of  these  accounts 
will  prove  stimulating  for  young  readers  and, 
despite  the  absence  of  chapter  headings  and 
table  of  contents,  the  story  moves  along 
smoothly  and  will  keep  the  attention  of  the 
young  readers.” 

Best  Sell  26:174  Ag  1  '66  llOw 


“Interesting,  but  disappointing,  and  not  a 
substitute  for  other  works  which  deal  with 
the  same  persons  (Astor,  Stewart,  Cooper, 
Fulton,  Livingston,  Deere,  Colt,  Otis,  Sprague, 
Pullman,  Goodyear,  Seibring,  the  Stanleys. 
Curtiss.  Gary)  or  with  the  same  issues.  Not 
recommended.”  H.  M.  Kiester 

Library  J  91:3267  Je  15  ’66  70w 


“Both  [this  volume  and  American  Heritage. 
Captains  of  Industry,  BRD  1966]  are  thoroughly 
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HOYT,  E.  P. — Continued 


entertaining  and  informative.  .  .  .  ‘The  Idea 
Men’  packs  an  amazing  amount  of  detail  and 
offers  the  more  balanced  picture  of  this  drama¬ 
tic  and  colorful  era.”  Henry  Gilfond 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  11  '66  130w 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  The  last  cruise  of  the 
Emden.  242p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

940.4  Emden  (Cruiser).  European  War, 
1914-1918 — Naval  operations  66-16706 

“The  German  light  cruiser,  Emden,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Tsingtao,  the  German  colony  in 
China.  .  .  .  [At  the  outbreak  of  the  First 

World  War]  she  secretly  slipped  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  where  she  began  ravishing  Brit¬ 
ish  shipping.  .  .  On  November  9  a  landing 
party  under  Kapitanleutnant  Hellmuth  von 
Mticke  was  put  ashore  on  Direction  Island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  While  the  landing  party  was 
destroying  the  wireless  station  there,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  heavy  cruiser,  Sydney,  engaged  and 
defeated  the  Emden.  Rather  than  surrender, 
von  Miicke  and  his  small  command  outfitted 
a  schooner,  sailed  until  rendezvous  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  freighter,  then  continued  on  the  freighter 
to  the  Suez  Canal.  From  this  point  they 
travelled  overland  by  foot,  camel  and  railroad 
in  order  to  return  to  Germany.”  (Best  Sell) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  fascinating,  well-organized 
story  of  naval  heroism  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  I.  .  .  .  An  additional  bonus  with 
the  book  is  a  section  of  some  fine  war  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Emden,  her  officers  and  her 
battles  The  only  weakness  is  that  Hoyt  fre¬ 
quently  writes  in  an  awkward,  irritating,  and 
sometimes  confusing  prose.”  J.  W.  Hattman 
Best  Sell  26:198  S  1  ’66  360w 


“This  is  one  of  the  great  romantic  stories  of 
World  War  I,  a  tale  of  pure  adventure:  a  tiny 
ship,  gallant  officers  and  men  (even  a  Prince), 
daring  escapes,  survival  at  sea  and  in  the 
desert.  The  logistics  of  coal-burning  raiders, 
the  rules  of  contraband  cargo  and  neutrality, 
and  punctiliously  correct  behavior  of  officers 
and  men  lend  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  flavor  for 
readers  of  today’s  headlines,  but  the  essence 
of  the  story  ...  is  the  spirit — duty,  honor, 
courage — that  moved  the  men  of  the  cruisers. 
Taliaferro  Boatwright  „  „ 

Book  Week  pl2  O  2  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:3719  Ag  ’66  170w  [YA] 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  Zachary  Taylor.  162p  pi 
$3.95  Reilly  &  Lee 

B  or  92  Taylor,  Zachary — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-15164 

A  biography  of  the  twelfth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
nine  to  eleven.”  (Libraiy  J) 


“Mr.  Hoyt  writes  a  cold,  cruel  account,  de¬ 
picting  a  man  who  is  hardly  inspiring.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  author  could  have  been  a  little 
more  positive  in  his  criticism:  but  as  it  stands 
the  book  is  an  .  .  .  unattractive  account  of  a 
man  who  tried  hard  without  much  success.  It 
will  have  little  appeal  for  young  readers.  Grades 
seven  to  nine.” 

Best  Sell  26:101  Je  1  ’66  IlOw 
“This  is  a  clearly  written  although  rather 
undistinguished  biography.  Hoyt  writes  in  a 
fast-moving  style  covering  Zachary  Taylor’s 
life  adequately.  Will  be  of  use  for  U.S.  his¬ 
tory  classes  studying  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Purchase  if  additional  material  is 
needed  on  this  period.”  Dale  Luchsinger 
Library  J  91:2708  My  15  ’66  50w 


HOYT,  MARY  FINCH,  American  women  of 
the  space  age.  88p  pi  $3.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

629.4  Space  sciences — Juvenile  literature. 

Women  as  scientists — Juvenile  literature 

64-19556 

“In  the  United  States  space  program  are 
scientists,  technicians,  and  workers  of  all 
kinds,  many  of  them  women.  Their  work  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  .  .  .  lives  women  lead  today, 
and  the  many  kinds  of  enterprises  open  to 
them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  eight 
to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


report  of  each  woman’s  part  in  the  program. 
However,  it  does  point  out  the  important 
fact  that  women  and  science  do  mix.”  M.  B. 
Wenger 

Library  J  91:2226  Ap  15  ’66  40w 
“The  opening  chapters,  concerning  librarians 
and  dieticians,  women  who  do  the  ‘women  s 
work’  in  the  space  agency,  are  of  marginal 
interest.  Later  profiles  .  .  .  capture  some  of  the 
flavor  of  science  fiction.  Though  the  writing 
style  is  bland,  the  book  does  provide  useful  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  the  space  effort,  and  de¬ 
tailed  close-ups  of  the  women  whose  pioneering 
up  till  now  has  been  largely  unpublicized.” 
Jared  Martin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  12  ’66  130w 


HSU,  CHO-YUN.  Ancient  China  in  transition; 
an  analysis  of  social  mobility,  722-222  B.C. 
238p  $6.50  Stanford  univ.  press 

301.44  China — Social  conditions.  China — • 
History  65-13110 

In  this  study,  “four  main  questions  are 
posed:  How  free  was  social  mobility  during 
the  Ch’un  Ch’iu  and  Chan  Kuo  periods?  Did 
this  mobility  occur  within  a  stable  social  struc¬ 
ture?  If  the  social  structure  remained  un¬ 
changed,  what  caused  the  greater  mobility  of 
individuals  within  it?  If  there  were  changes  in 
the  social  structure,  what  were  they,  when  did 
they  occur,  and  how  were  they  related  to  the 
changes  in  mobility  and  in  ideology?”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  a  compact  volume,  [the  author]  presents 
a  lucid  account  and  a  vigorous  analysis.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  a  remarkably  well-balanced  syn¬ 
thesis  that  should  be  recommended  to  Western 
students  of  ancient  China.”  Lien-sheng  Yang 
Am  Hist  R  71:1035  Ap  ’66  300w 
“[The  author]  makes  relatively  few  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Chinese  historiography;  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  data  and  conclusions  have  been  known  in 
and  outside  China  for  quite  some  time.  .  .  . 
What  Hsu  contributes  to  sociology  is  likewise 
limited.  Many  of  his  statements,  particularly 
those  having  to  do  with  the  volume  of  social 
mobility,  contain  much  exaggeration. 

While  the  existence  of  social  mobility  can  be 
adduced  from  the  inclusion  of  new  personal 
names  in  historical  texts,  its  extensiveness  can 
not  be  legitimately  asserted  on  this  basis.  .  .  . 
The  downward  mobility  of  peasants  .  .  .  [de¬ 
serves]  more  adequate  attention  and  space 
than  Hsu  allows.  Nevertheless,  this  volume  is 
a  good  effort  to  provide  a  general  social  history 
of  ancient  China  for  readers  with  little  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge.”  H.  Y.  Tien 

Am  Soc  R  31:427  Je  ’66  750w 
“Skillfully  applying  some  of  the  techniques 
of  social  science  without  reducing  history  to 
‘principles,’  Dr.  Hsu  ably  discusses  changes  in 
society,  in  government,  and  in  ideas  in  China 
during  this  period.  .  .  .  Both  general  and 

specialized  historians  need  this  book.”  Yushu 
Pu 

Library  J  90:2257  My  15  ’65  ISOw 


HSO,  CHUNG-YOEH.  See  Hsu,  I.  C.  Y. 


HSO,  IMMANUEL  C.  Y.  The  Ili  crisis:  a  study 
of  Sino-Russian  diplomacy,  1871-1881.  230p 
maps  $7.20  Oxford 


327.51  China- — Foreign  relations — Russia. 
Russia — Foreign  relations — China.  Kuldja, 
China  66-1409 


“In  1871  the  Russians  occupied  the  Ili  valley, 
of  which  the  most  important  city  was  Kuldja, 
in  Sinkiang  or  Chinese  Turkestan,  during  the 
period  of  Muslim  insurrection.  .  .  .  The  local 
Russian  military  had  carried  out  the  occupation 
.  .  .  when  streams  of  refugees  were  pouring 
into  adjacent  Russian  territory  and  disorders 
were  feared.  .  .  .  [The  Russian]  government 
had  promised  to  return  Ili  as  soon  as  order 
was  restored — but  the  Russians  wanted  to  re¬ 
cover  their  costs  of  occupation  and,  still  more, 
to  use  the  negotiations  to  acquire  trade  privi¬ 
leges.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1879  but 
repudiated  [by  Peking] ....  [By  a  new  treaty 
otl  1881  China  recovered  all  but  a  small  part 
of  the  territory  .  .  .  and  Russia  lost  most  of 
the  trade  privileges  that  had  been  promised  in 
the  first  treaty.”  (TLS)  Bibliography  Index. 


“The  part  women  play  in  our  space  program 
is  discussed  in  short,  uneven  vignettes.  It  Is 
written  statically  and  gives  only  a  capsule 


- i=>  an  excellent 

supplement  to  Hsu  s  broader  work  on  the  period 
1858-80 — China’s  Entrance  into  the  Familv  of 
Nations  [BED  19611.  Not  only  has  Hsil  written 
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the  definitive  study  of  an  interesting  episode 
m  Sino-Russian  relations,  but  he  has  presented 
much  valuable  information  on  the  process  of 
foreign  policy  decision-making  in  19th-century 
China.  .  .  .  Clear  and  straightforward  style; 
good  maps.” 

Choice  3:562  S  ’66  80w  ' 

‘‘Professor  Hsii  makes  excellent  use  of  the 
Chinese  documents,  and  throws  light  on  in¬ 
ternal  policies  and  rivalries  in  China.  He  has 
also.  combed  the  diplomatic  records,  and  his 
bibliography  of  secondary  sources  in  Japanese 
and  several  European  languages  is  extremely 
useful.  He  has  made  some  use  of  Russian 
sources,  but  not  nearly  enough,  and  this  is 
m  fact  his  weakest  point.  .  .  .  There  has  also 
been  a  great  deal  of  recent  Russian  publication 
on  the  area  and  the  period,  and  some  of  it 
is  of  high  quality.  Professor  Hsii  should  at 
least  have  consulted  Narochnitsky’s  Colonial 
Policy  of  the  Capitalist  Powers  in  the  Far 
East,  1860-1895  (Moscow,  1956),  which  gives  a 
Soviet  interpretation  of  this  episode  in  Tsarist 
history,  and  criticizes  some  earlier  Soviet  pub¬ 
lications.” 

TLS  plOl  F  10  ’66  800w 


HUBBARD,  P.  M.  The  holm  oaks.  183p  $3.95 
Atheneum  pubs. 

66-11397 

“Jake  Haddon  and  his  wife  moved  into  the 
lonely  house  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  surrounded 
by  the  windswept  grove  of  holm  oaks  that 
belonged  to  their  nearest  neighbor,  Dennis 
Wainwright.  The  problems  began  when  Wain- 
wright  fenced  in  the  grove,  and  increased 
when  Jake’s  sister-in-law  came  for  a  visit.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3472  J1  ’66  80w 
“Plot,  solution  and  even  characterization  are 
simpler  than  in  Hubbard’s  earlier  books — con¬ 
ceivably  even  a  little  oversimple:  but  the  black 
miniature  forest  of  the  title  becomes  a  fit  set¬ 
ting  for  nightmares — and  for  the  singularly 
horrible  murder  that  happens  therein.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  3  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  39  ’66  20w 
TLS  p925  O  14  '65  50w 


HUBBELL,  JAY  B.  South  and  Southwest;  li¬ 
terary  essays  and  reminiscences.  369p  $10 
Duke  univ.  press 

810.9  American  literature — History  and 
criticism  65-26839 

These  “literary  [and]  .  .  .  autobiographical 
essays  .  .  .  are  the  .  ■  .  reflections  and  re¬ 
miniscences  of  [the]  Professor  Emeritus  of 
American  Literature  at  Duke  University;  all 
deal  with  professional,  rather  than  personal, 
matters.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Nine  articles 
are  concerned  with  the  South,  two  with  the 
West,  and  five  with  his  professional  life  as 
teacher,  scholar,  editor  and  lecturer.” 
(Choice) 


“This  collection  [is  valuable]  not  only  for 
what  it  says  about  individual  scholarly  prob¬ 
lems.  but  particularly  for  the  light  it  casts  up¬ 
on  a  career  which  is  itself  a  record  of  the.  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  literature  as  a  disci¬ 
pline.  Older  scholars  can  scan  its  pages  with 
a  sense  of  pleasant  nostalgia.  Younger  scholars 
will  find  in  it  the  record  of  a  career  which 
will  help  them  know  how  they  came  to  be 
what  they  are  and  point  out  to  them  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  lie  ahead.”  C.  H.  Holman 
Am  Lit  38:422  N  ’66  500w 


“The  essays,  some  new  and  others  published 
before  but  revised  and  enlarged  for  this  edi¬ 
tion,  reflect  the  author’s  areas  of  special  com¬ 
petence  and  interest.  ...  Of  especial  interest 
because  of  [Hubbell’s]  considerable  knowledge 
of  Southern  culture  are  essays  on  the  South¬ 
ern  connections  of  Emerson  and  Poe,  another 
on  Thackeray  and  The  Virginians,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  critical  estimate  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
‘social  history  of  Virginia.’  While  not  profound 
in  judgment,  these  and  the  other  critical  pieces 
are  soundly  reasoned  and  reveal  a  close  knowl¬ 
edge  of  historical  and  literary  source  materials. 
Perhaps  of  greatest  value  to  students  of  Amer¬ 
ican  letters  are  two  articles  dealing  with  Hub- 
bell’s  tenure  as  editor  with  the  Southwest  Re¬ 
view  from  1924-27  and  American  Literature 
from  1928^54,^  ^  Q  lg6  12Qw 

“[Hubbell’s]  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
greats  in  American  literature  gives  added  em¬ 


phasis  and  importance  to  what  he  has  to  say. 
.  .  .  All  [the  essays]  are  interesting  and  infor¬ 
mative.  A  list  of  Hubbell’s  publications  is  in¬ 
cluded.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:177  Je  ’66  6Gw 


HUBER,  HEINZ,  jt.  auth.  Haven’t  we  met 
before  somewhere?  See  Searle,  R. 


HUBERT,  HENRI.  Sacrifice:  its  nature  and 
function  [by]  Henri  Hubert  and  Marcel 
Mauss;  tr.  by  W.  D.  Halls;  foreword  by  E. 
E.  Evans -Pritchard.  165p  $3.25  Univ.  of 

Chicago  press 

291.3  Sacrifice.  Religion  64-12260 

An  attempt  to  define  the  nature  and  social 
function  of  sacrifice  as  a  religious  rite,  studied 
particularly  from  Sanskrit  and  Biblical  texts. 
First  published  in  L’Annbe  Sociologique  as 
Essai  sur  la  Nature  et  la  Fonction  du  Sacrifice. 
1898.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Grace  Harris 

Am  Anthropol  67:139  F  '65  600w 
“The  major  value  of  this  brief,  lucidly  writ¬ 
ten  and  copiously  footnoted  essay  is  its  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  central  activities  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  sacrificial  process.  ...  [It  is 
based]  on  an  insightful  handling  of  available 
data  on  sacrificial  practices  in  many  societies, 
ancient  and  modern.  .  .  .  [The]  thesis  is  that 
sacrifice  involves  either  the  release  or  the 
expulsion  of  a  spirit  residing  in  the  object  to 
be  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  modern  sociologist  may 
feel  a  little  uneasy  about  the  methods  the 
authors  use  to  argue  their  points.  They  make 
no  attempt  to  test  the  proposition  that  all 
sacrifice  contains  their  elementary  processes. 
...  -  But  the  essay  ...  is  unsurpassed  as  an 
exercise  of  creative  insight  that  brings  order 
and  simplicity  to  a  bewildering  mass  of  ob¬ 
servations.”  Benton  Johnson 

Am  J  Soe  71:446  Ja  '66  420w 


HUBLER,  RICHARD  G.  The  Cristianis.  319p  il 

$5.95  Little 

791.3  Cristiani  family.  Acrobats  and  acro¬ 
batics.  Circus  66-17690 

This  history  of  a  circus  family,  “ranging  from 
1919  to  the  present,  .  .  .  [also  records]  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  popularity  of  the  circus  in  present 
day  America  ....  [The  Cristianis’]  speciali¬ 
ties,  trick  riding  and  acrobatics,  fascinated 
audiences  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in 
their  own  shows  and  with  such  circuses  as  the 
Ringling  Brothers’  in  America.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
theme  is  that  of  family  loyalty  amid  the  various 
vicissitudes,  economic  and  personal,  which  ac¬ 
company  circus  life.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Hubler’s  biography  is  a  superficial  one 
largely  anecdotal  and  often  repetitive — we  are 
continually  told  of  the  prowess  of  the  male 
Cristianis  in  circus  brawls  and  of  the  popularity 
of  Chita,  the  family  beauty.  .  .  .  The  best  part 
is  to  be  found  in  the  two  concluding  chapters 
which  deal  with  the  unhappy  days  that  have 
come  to  the  Cristianis  in  particular  and  to  the 
circus  business  as  a  whole.”  W.  J.  Lynch 
Best  Sell  26:217  S  15  ’66  310w 
“Details  of  circus  life  around  the  world,  and 
on  the  selection  and  training  of  animal  and 
human  performers  fill  this  interesting  book. 
For  general  purchase  and  for  all  theater  and 
circus  collections.”  W.  H.  Matthews 
Library  J  91:3708  Ag  ’66  140w 
“[The  author]  is  occasionally  repetitive,  even 
a  bit  dull,  but,  on  the  whole  his  book  will  be 
enjoyed  by  manjr  young  people.” 

Library  J  91:4368  S  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


HUDSON,  HELEN.  Tell  the  time  to  none. 

249p  $4.95  Dutton 

66-13652 

“A  deeper  self-knowledge  develops  within 
several  faculty  members  and  wives  as  a  result 
of  the  catalytic  action  of  three  deaths.  The 
death  of  the  president  of  a  small  college  brings 
the  shy  wife  of  a  forceful,  aggressive  depart¬ 
ment  head  out  of  semi-retirement;  the  suicide 
of  an  awkward,  unprepossessing  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  causes  the  most  social  of  the  faculty 
couples  to  examine  their  attitude  toward  the 
students;  an  elder  brother’s  fatal  heart  attack 
and  the  consequent  trip  to  London  to  bring 
the  body  home,  give  the  younger  brother,  a 
retiring  professor  who  feels  unsuccessful  in 
the  light  of  his  brother’s  achievement,  a  chance 
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HUDSON,  HELEN — Continued 
to  review  his  position  in  his  family.  ...  A 
minor  theme  [of  the  novel]  is  the  estrangement 
between  partners  in  faculty  marriages.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert  _ 

Book  Week  plS  Ap  17  '66  340w 


Choice  3:410  J1  ’66  130w 
“[The  novel’s]  stock  characters  are  supposed 
to  point  up  the  shallowness  and  pettiness  of 
academic  life  with  its  dearth  of  intellectual 
stimulation  outside  the  classroom,  bitter 
political  feuding,  and  lack  of  concern  for  the 
student  as  a  human  being.  .  .  .  The  author’s 
purpose  does  not  come  off,  however,  because 
of  the  characters’  lack  of  depth,  and  the 
pedestrian  writing  but  it  might  interest  the 
non-intellectual  faculty  wife.”  M.  E.  Kelley 
Library  J  91:964  F  15  ’66  200w 
“This  is  a  quiet,  low-keyed,  w ell-observed 
novel,  episodic  to  the  point  of  being  unor¬ 
ganized.  It  is  not  consistently  successful. 
The  London  material  has  been  brought  in, 
one  might  think,  because  the  author  knew 
she  could  do  it  well  and,  knowing  this,  put 
it  in  because  she  did  not  want  to  skimp  her 
offering.  Unlike  so  many  first  novels,  how¬ 
ever,  ‘Tell  the  Time  to  None’  does  not  run 
out  of  steam;  it  gets  better,  and  the  reader 
is  left  with  a  sense  that  Miss  Hudson  .  .  . 
can  discern  moral  issues  and  draw  a  character 
in  three  dimensions.  If  she  had  treated  the 
unorganized  raw  material  of  this  novel  with 
a  higher  hand,  and  dealt  more  firmly  with 
some  of  its  irrelevances,  she  would  have  been 
better  still.”  J.  D.  Scott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  27  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:39  Je  4  ’66  180w 


HUDSON,  LIAM.  Contrary  imaginations:  a 
psychological  study  of  the  young  student.  181p 
$4-95  Schocken 

370.15  Educational  psychology.  Mental  tests. 

Students — Great  Britain  66-19299 

The  aim  of  this  book,  which  had  its  origins 
in  the  study  of  intelligence  tests,  “is  to  deline¬ 
ate  two  types  of  clever  schoolboy:  the  converger 
and  the  diverger.  The  earlier  chapters  offer  a 
fairly  detailed  description  of  the  intellectual 
abilities,  attitudes  and  personalities  of  a  few 
hundred  such  boys.  In  the  later  chapters,  this 
description  is  then  used  as  the  basis  for  a  more 
speculative  discussion — of  the  nature  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  originality  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
intellectual  and  personal  qualities  interact.” 
(Presuppositions)  Appendixes  include  statistical 
tables  and  examples  of  tests  used.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Economist  219:1204  Je  11  ’66  430w 
“This  book  asks  some  basic  questions  in  very 
original  ways:  what  is  the  importance  of  moti¬ 
vation  and  I.Q.  among  superior  students?  Why 
do  some  of  our  most  gifted  students  never  pro¬ 
duce  to  capacity?  Answers  to  questions  such 
as  these  are  basic  to  the  future  of  highly  de¬ 
veloped  societies.  Contrary  Imaginations  is  a 
book  full  of  exciting  cues  to  usable  answers.” 
W.  J.  Cegelka 

Library  J  91:4965  O  15  ’66  160w 
"[This  book]  is  fertile  with  generalisations 
and  memorable  instances.  What  saves  it  from 
being  just  another  U:non-U  game  is  the  serious¬ 
ness  and  difficulty  of  the  problems  it  raises. 
.  .  .  Mr  Hudson  is  at  his  most  generously  hu¬ 
mane  in  his  objections  against  those  who  speak 
of  the  open-ended  tests  as  tests  of  ‘creativity.’ 
The  persuasive  force  of  his  arguments  lies  in 
his  reasoned  refusal  to  tidy  two  antithetical 
principles,  two  systems  of  value,  into  one.  .  .  . 
The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so  many  other 
antitheses  like  that  between  convergers  and  di¬ 
vergers.  .  .  .  Mr  Hudson’s  courageous  achieve¬ 
ment  lies  in  his  seeking  no  escape  from  [these 
contrary  imaginations],  but  in  preferring  to  re¬ 
fine  our  understanding  of  what  each  of  the 
contraries  implies  and  why  we  can  do  with¬ 
out  neither.  .  .  .  The  practical  implications?  Mr 
Hudson  is  firm  in  discounting  them.”  Christo¬ 
pher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:739  My  20  ’66  1000W 
“While  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  Dr. 
Hudson’s  claims,  his  conclusions  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  .  .  .  Dichotomies  are  well 
enough  in  their  way  and  are  often  extremely 
useful  for  preliminary  purposes  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  But  if  taken  seriously  they  are  a  menace. 
.  .  .  What  Dr.  Hudson  has  shown,  however,  is 


that  he  has  a  keen  and  inquiring  mind,  a  lively 
literary  style,  and  a  touch  of  intellectual  bril¬ 
liance.  .  .  .  While  not  all  his  colleagues  will 
accept  his  evidence  ...  at  least  he  has  shown 
that  books  on  educational  psychology  need  not 
be  as  dull  as  ditchwater.” 

TLS  p881  S  22  ’66  950w 


HUDSON,  STEPHEN.  A  true  story.  5v  in  1 

600p  $6.95  Dutton 

65-8311 

This  “is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Kurt,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  from  child¬ 
hood  to  early  middle  age.  .  .  .  The  story  of 
Kurt's  childhood,  of  his  disastrous  marriage  to 
a  greedily  acquisitive .  girl  named  Elinor  Col- 
house,  and  of  his  implied  salvation  from  the 
wasteland  of  marital  despair  by  meeting  Myrtle 
Vendramin,  was  told  in  a  series  of  novels 
published  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  First  World  War  [later  collected  and 
published  as  True  Story,  BRD  1930.  Added  in 
this  volume  is]  ...  The  Other  Side  (193'i) 
[in  which  the  author]  wrote  of  Richard’s  life 
as  a  young  man  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Other  elements  in 
the  Richard  Kurt  story  as  told  originally  in 
the  novels  have  been  excluded.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Patricia  Ryan 

Best  Sell  25:389  Ja  1  ’66  210w 
“Stephen  Hudson’s  life’s  work  mushroomed 
obscurely  in  the  double  shadow  cast  by  Proust 
and  Scott  Fitzgerald.  But  it  is  Proust  with¬ 
out  the  speculations  on  time,  memory  and 
homosexuality,  and  without  the  hypnotic  style; 
and  Fitzgerald  without  the  sense  of  black 
tragedy  dogging  resplendent  wealth.  [Richard 
Kurt]  is  a  more  exasperating  nonentity  even 
than  Frdddric  Moreau.”  F.  w.  J.  Hemmings 
New  Statesman  70:613  O  22  ’65  190w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:21  Mr  17  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  41:106  Ja  29  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Dooley 

Sat  R  49:31  Ja  1  ’66  850w 
“Part  of  [this  book]  is  told  in  the  first 
person,  but  there  is  a  disconcerting  shift  to 
third-person  narration  halfway  through  [be¬ 
cause]  this  is  not  really  one  but  several  books. 
.  .  .  Hudson’s  carefully  devised  technique 
works  beautifully  in  Prince  Hempseed,  the 
account  of  Richard’s  childhood  and  youth  .  .  . 
[which]  is  handled  here  with  marvellous  skill 
and  sensibility,  an  unobtrusive  but  assured 
sense  of  comedy,  and  great  feeling  for  the 
language  of  the  period.  This  feeling  is  finely 
conveyed  again  in  The  Other  Side  which  .  .  . 
is  remarkable  also  simply  as  a  portrait  of  the 
way  industrial  America  looked,  smelled  and 
sounded  to  a  sensitive  European  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
the  narrative  interest  flags  markedly  with  the 
entry  of  the  scheming  Elinor.  .  .  .  His  pub¬ 
lishers  have  done  a  service  to  literature  by 
reviving  [this]  work,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
their  presentation  of  it  is  rather  inadequate. 
An  essay  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  Hudson’s 
art  would  have  been  valuable.  In  default  of 
it.  they  should  surely  at  least  have  indicated 
the  dates  on  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
book  were  first  published.” 

TLS  p893  O  7  ’65  850w 


HV,9s(2!>?,rV^INTHROP  s-  Religion  in  America. 
447p  $7.95  Scribner 

209.73  U.S. — Religion  65-28188 

“The  author,  who,  teaches  at  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  traces  the  course 
of  American  religion  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present;  .  .  .  he  gives  full  attention  to 
developments  in  the  present  century.  .  . 
Each  of  the  religious  strands  in  our  history— 
Protestant,  Orthodox,'  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jewish— is  .  defined,  the  unifying  effect  on 
religion  of  national,  and  regional  forces  is  also 
noted.  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


Though  neutrality  and  with  it  a  certain 
flatness  characterize  long  sections  of  the  book, 
the  author  is  fortunately  unable  to  refrain  al¬ 
together  from  interpretive  comment,  and  his 
organization  and  emphasis  reflect  his  assess¬ 
ments  .  .  .  The  book  seems  clearly  to  imply 
that  the  center  of  American  religious  history 
lies  m  missionary  enterprise,  bordered 

on  one  side  by  rationalism  and  social  reform 
and  on,  the  other  by  revivalism.  .  .  .  This  is 
certainly  a  legitimate  and  even  impressive  in- 
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terpretation  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  more 
convincingly  presented,  however,  if  other  pos¬ 
sible  interpretations  were  contrasted  with  it. 

.  .  .  [To]  acquire  the  full  meaning  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  one  will  continue  to  turn  first  to  less 
comprehensive  treatments.”  H.  F.  May 
Am  Hist  R  72:277  O  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:532  S  ’66  120w  '' 

‘‘One  of  the  most  readable,  lucid  and  well 
reasoned  expositions  of  the  development  of 
religion  in  America  ever  penned.  Although 
this  book  will  undoubtedly  supersede  other 
texts  in  the  field,  it  is  much  too  well  written 
to  be  treated  at  that  level.  .  .  .  The  material 
is  not  treated  by  denominations  as  such  but 
is  organized  with  the  intent  of  establishing 
the  major  religious  forces  working  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  at  a  given  time.  There  is  a  vast  wealth 
of  information,  and  at  the  same  time  Dr. 
Hudson  manages  to  make  each  paragraph 
interesting.  .  .  .  One  of  Dr.  Hudson’s  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  is  to  present,  for 
the  first  time  by  a  Protestant  scholar,  a  well 
informed  and  thoroughly  readable  account  of 
the  role  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  setting.  ...  It  may  be  a  bit  naive  to 
urge  readers  to  rush  out  and  buy  a  volume 
costing  $7.95,  but  this  reviewer,  at  least,  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  serious  student  of  American 
religious  history  being  without  it.”  F.  H. 
Littell 

Christian  Century  83:369  Mr  23  ’66 
400w 

“[The  author]  appropriately  considers  the 
American  environment  and  denominational  ori¬ 
gins,  and  correlates  the  emergence  of  new 
religious  groups  to  their  environment  and  back¬ 
ground.  .  .  .  This  is  an  interesting,  well- 

written  study  and  its  comprehensive,  yet  bal¬ 
anced  treatment  makes  it  valuable  both  to 
general  and  scholarly  readers.”  Shildes  John¬ 
son 

Library  J  90:5400  D  15  ’65  140w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  F  20  ’66  lOOw 


HUFTEL,  SHEILA.  Arthur  Miller:  the  burning 
glass.  256p  pi  $4.50  Citadel 
812  Miller,  Arthur  65-15492 

The  author  "discusses,  analyzes,  and  criti¬ 
cizes  Focus  [BRD  1945],  The  Man  Who  Had  All 
the  Luck,  All  My  Sons  [BRD  1947],  Death  of  a 
Salesman  [BRD  1949],  The  Crucible  [BRD 
1953],  A  View  From  the  Bridge  [BRD  1956], 
The  Misfits  [BRD  1961],  After  the  Fall  [BRD 
1964],  and  Incident  at  Vichy,  referring  to  con¬ 
temporary  critics  when  necessary.  She  furnishes 
.  .  .  information  concerning  Miller’s  formative 
years,  his  social  dedication,  his  credo  of  play- 
wrighting.  and  .  .  .  his  marriage  to  Marilyn 
Monroe.  An  appendix  lists  the  New  York  and 
London  casts  for  the  professional  premieres  of 
Miller’s  plays.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  written  a,  summarize-and- 
rhapsodize  appreciation  of  Arthur  Miller’s 
work.  .  .  .  Enthusiastic  and  often  vaguely  on 
the  right  track.  Miss  Huftel  raises  some  im¬ 
portant  points  .  .  .  but  she  does  not  develop 
[them]  or  relate  them  to  Miller’s  technical 
versatility.  Instead,  she  spends  much  time  re¬ 
telling  plots,  reporting  facts  about  actors  and 
stagecraft,  rehashing  newspaper  reviews  (few 
substantial  critical  sources  are  mentioned), 
and  recording  lines  from  Miller’s  essays,  plays, 
and  letters  to  Miss  Huftel.  .  .  .  Arthur  Miller 
mav  be  the  outstanding  American  dramatist 
of  our  generation,  but  he,  too,  has  stylistic 
problems.  Uncritical  admiration  will  not  help 
us  to  know  him  better.”  Leonard  Moss 

Am  Lit  38:140  Mr  ’66  230w 
“Sheila  Huftel,  drama  critic  for  the  British 
publication  The  Stage,  has  presented  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  toward  understanding  Arthur 
Miller,  the  man  and  his  works.  .  .  .  One,  at 
times,  finds  Miss  Huftel  a  bit  extravagant  in 
her  evaluation  of  Miller's  personal  actions; 
however,  the  book  makes  a  clear  statement  in 
well  documented  terms.  It  will  be  useful  to 
theater  and  dramatic  literature  students.” 

Choice  2:870  F  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Bryden 

New  Statesman  71:170  F  4  ’66  1250w 


HUGHES,  GERVASE.  Great  composers  of  the 
world  [Eng  title:  The  handbook  of  great 
composers].  223p  $4.95  Crowell 

780.92  Composers.  Music — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-11054 

"This  [book]  is,  in  effect,  a  history  of  the 
development  of  Western  music,  for  the  great 
innovators  and  consolidators  of  every  type  of 


composition  are  here  .  .  .  portrayed.  Beginning 
with  Palestrina’s  perfection  of  sixteenth-century 
church  music,  Mr.  Hughes  moves  through  three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  opera,  symphony,  and 
chamber  music  to  the  tone  poems  of  Debussy 
and  Richard  Strauss.  He  discusses  only  com¬ 
posers  born  before  1864.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Originally  published  in  England  as  The  Pan 
Book  of  Great  Composers,  1964. 


“The  author’s  theory  of  the  history  of  music 
is  the  ‘great  man'  one — a  theory  perhaps  not 
unacceptable  when  introducing  the  complete 
novice  to  the  history  of  music.  [His]  choice  of 
the  35  composers,  as  representatives  of  the 
artistic  effort  of  their  times,  may  be  open  for 
debate.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  libraries  serving 
the  general  public  and  for  those  college  and 
university  libraries  which  ‘have  everything.’  ” 
Choice  3:496  S  ’66  180w 


“A  history  of  music  presented  through  rep¬ 
resentative  composers  of  each  era,  including  the 
chronological  facts  plus  many  personal  stories. 
Written  in  conventional  literary  style,  this 
volume  is  clear  and  readable  for  high  school 
students,  although  not  outstanding.” 

Library  J  91:2236  Ap  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


HUGHES,  HELEN  MACG1LL,  jt.  auth.  Work 
and  mental  illness.  See  Simmons.  O.  G. 


HUGHES,  JONATHAN.  The  vital  few;  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  progress  and  its  protagonists. 
504p  $6.95  Houghton 

330.9  U.  S.— Economic  conditions.  U.S. — 
Biography  65-23202 

The  author  “has  isolated  .  .  .  elements 

which  have  combined  to  make  the  American 
economy  and  chosen  eight  men  whose  careers 
typify  these  elements.  William  Penn  and 
Brigham  Young  .  .  .  Eli  Whitney  and  Thomas 
A.  Edison  .  .  .  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry 
Ford  .  .  .  [and]  Edward  H.  Harriman  and 
J.  P.  Morgan.”  (Publisher's  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  attempt  at  system- building 
is.  in  my  judgment,  a  very  qualified  success. 
His  biographical  chapters,  on  the,  other  hand, 
are  excellent.  They  show  wide  reading,  care¬ 
ful  research  a  lively  and  curious  mind — and 
above  all  they  are  not  dull.  .  .  .  Entrepre¬ 
neurial  history  .  .  .  tended  to  analyze  con¬ 
spicuous  entrepreneurs  as  deviants.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand  .  .  .  these  patterns  of  deviance 
were  themselves  a  recurrent  pattern  in  U.S. 
economic  life.  Hughes’s  eight  men  illustrate 
this  dialectic  between  deviance,  in  particular 
aspects  of  behavior  and  conformity  to  the 
more  fundamental  social  norms  of  success, 
progress,  and  rationality.  Herein  lies  much  of 
the  interest  of  a  fascinating,  if  uneven,  book.” 
H.  G.  J.  Aitken 

Am  Econ  R  56:563  Je  ’66  700w 
“This  book  praises  the  competitive  open 
society  in  which  each  man  can  get  to  a 
position  that  will  permit  the  development  of 
his  full  potential.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read; 
the  economic  analysis  is  apt,  extensive,  and 
competent  but  unobtrusive.  This  unpre¬ 
cedented  book  will  be  assigned  as  collateral 
reading  in  some  undergraduate  economics 
courses.  Most  undergraduates  would  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  reading  it.” 

Choice  3:342  Je  ’66  190w 
“It  is  a  joy  to  read  a  book  established  on 
the  premise  that  large  minds,  hard  work,  and 
courage  make  things  happen,  that  history 
is  not  an  icy  region  of  abstract  forces,  in¬ 
evitable  conclusions,  and  statistics  on  the 
exports  of  #2  middlin  cotton.  These  eight 
biographical  essays  deserve  a  spot  on  any 
decent  shelf  of  American  history.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  a  landmark  in  American  intellectual 
history,  representing  as  it  does  a  work  in  the 
great  tradition  of  history  writing,  a  tradition 
almost  lost  today.”  W.  F.  Riclienbacker 
Nat  R  18:327  Ap  5  ’66  220w 
“[Hughes  writes]  with  a  learning  that  sits 
lightly  and  with  flashes  of  wit  and  irreverence 
that  make  this  .  .  .  easy,  pleasant  and  re¬ 
warding  reading.  .  .  .  Each  one  of  his  bio¬ 
graphical  subjects  comes  alive;  the  crankiness, 
the  solemnities,  the  smugness,  the  stupidities 
are  all  there.  As  he  goes  on,  he  gets  better 
and  ends  in  a  real  pyrotechnic  display.  Having 
exposed  his  subjects’  failings — when  they  are 
relevant — Hughes,  in  every  case,  points  out 
why  they  were  truly  and  everlastingly  great 
men.  .  .  .  [But]  a  theory  of  growth  .  .  . 
requires  a  fuller  and  more  searching  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Annerican  mores  .  .  .  than  we  find 
here.”  L.  M.  Hacker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Mr  20  ’66  1400W 
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HUGHES,  MERRITT  Y.  Ten  perspectives  on 

Milton;  with  a  foreword  by  Douglas  Bush. 

29tp  $7.50  Vale  univ.  press 

821  Milton,  John.  Religion  in  literature 

(15-12544 

The  author  ‘‘brings  together  in  this  book 
10  of  his  essays  on  Milton  written  during  the 
last  40  years.  ...  In  each  essay  Hughes 
follows  the  pattern  of  stating  his  thesis,  re¬ 
viewing  previous  scholarship  on  the  subject 
with  appropriate  comment,  and  then  moving 
into  [an]  .  .  .  argument  for  his  own  thesis, 
quoting  .  .  .  both  from  Milton  and  from 

Milton’s  sources.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“[The  author]  stresses  unstintingly  the  fact 
that  Milton  is  a  poet  of  ideas  and  that  these 
ideas  culminate  not  only  from  the  mind  of 
Milton  the  thinker,  but  from  the  mind  of  a 
man  tempered  and  steeped  in  the  Renaissance 
revolution  of  Classical  and  Christian  thought. 
.  .  .  Bach  of  the  essays  should  be  read 

separately  as  one  approaches  different  phases 
of  Miltonic  study,  but  the  rich  core  of  hard 
common  sense  displayed  in  these  essays  as  a 
group  should  not  be  ignored.  .  .  .  For  university 
libraries  or  college  libraries  where  honors  work 
is  offered.”  R.  F.  Cay  ton 

Library  J  90:2555  Je  1  '65  200w 


‘‘[This]  neat  variation  on  the  theme  of  the 
festschrift,  ensures  that  at  least  some  of  these 
essays  will  receive  the  rereading  they  deserve. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  unfailingly  reliable  in  deploying 
the  spectrum  of  scholarship,  in  gently  remind¬ 
ing  the  scholar  of  what  he  has  not  read  and 
in  putting  what  he  has  read  into  a  more 
fruitful  relationship.  The  arrangement  of  the 
essays  also  displays  intelligence;  it  is  good  to 
have  the  study  of  Milton’s  sense  of  glory 
followed  by  that  influential  article  on  the 
Christ  of  Paradise  Regained  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  heroic  tradition.” 

TLS  p2C4  Mr  31  ‘66  550w 


the  late  George  Ivanovitch  Gurdjieff.  whose 
personality  and  philosophy  inspired  Miss  Hul- 
me.  .  .  .  The  last  few  chapters  switch  to  an¬ 
other  level,  in  describing  her  UNKRA  work 
for  displaced  persons  after  World  War  II  and 
her  friendship  with  the  Belgian  nurse  whose 
story  she  told  in  'The  Nun’s  Story’  [BRD 
19561.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  26:349  D  15  '66  550w 
“Somehow  [Miss  Hulmel  is  unable  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  the  reader  Gurdjieff’ s  fascination  for 
her  and  his  other  disciples.  He  emerges  from 
this  book  ag  a  gross  man  whose  chief  interest 
in  life  seemed  to  be  eating,  drinking,  and 
uttering  platitudes  in  broken  English.  One 
wishes  that  there  were  more  of  her  own  story. 
.  .  .  The  section  dealing  with  UNRRA  and  her 
friendship  with  the  Belgian  nurse  she  later 
immortalized  in  a  best-selling  book  is  vivid, 
but  there  is  just  too  much  Gurdjieff  through¬ 
out  and  not  enough  Hulme.  Still,  most  public 
libraries  will  want  to  purchase  this  book  just 
because  Kathryn  Hulme  wrote  it.’’  E.  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  91:5600  N  15  ’66  210w 
“Miss  Hulme  does  not  detail  the  steps  of 
the  ‘work  on  the  self'  [Gurdjieff]  prescribed, 
those  exercises  that  brought  her  from  listen¬ 
ing  to  doing.  .  .  .  ‘Why  waste  dear  Time?’ 
Gurdjieff  had  asked.  He  never  had.  Nor  has 
Kathryn  Hulme.  .  .  .  She  wrote  of  .U.N.R.R.A. 
in  ‘The  Wild  Place’  [BRD  19531.  In  ‘The  Nun’s 
Story,’  written  after  she  had  joined  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  she  wrote  between  the  lines  .  .  . 
of  her  own  years  of  inner  struggle  with  the 
Gurdjieffian  work  aim.  In  this  book  she  has 
brilliantly  evoked  the  ‘very  wise  old  man  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  rich  pantry  of  foods  and 
thoughts.'  ”  Anne  Fremantle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  N  20  ’66  550w 


HUGHES,  NATHANIEL  CHEAIRS.  General 
William  J.  Hardee;  old  reliable  [by]  Na¬ 
thaniel  Cheairs  Hughes,  Jr.  329p  $8.50  La. 
state  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Hardee,  William  Joseph.  U.S. — 
History — Civil  War — Biography  65-12841 

“After  twenty-five  years  in  the  United  States 
Army,  including  active  service  in  the  Seminole 
and  Mexican  wars,  William  J.  Hardee  resigned 
in  1861  and  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army.  Through  his  services  as  a  com- 
madant  of  cadets  at  West  Point  and  his  volume 
on  Tactics  he  had  become  perhaps  the  best- 
known  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army.  In 
the  Confederate  service  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  and  corps  commander  and 
shared  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  from  Shiloh  to  Atlanta.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  prodigious  amount  of  work  has  gone  into 
this  book  which  .  .  .  [is]  in  essence  ...  a 
tactical  history  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  of 
which  Hardee  was  a  corps  commander  for 
most  of  the  war.  Indeed  when  Hughes  comes 
to  summarize  Hardee  it  is  as  a  corps  com¬ 
mander,  not  as  a  person.  .  .  .  Hardee’s  ideal 
was  the  competent  professional  soldier. 
Thoroughly  and  without  special  pleading. 
Hughes  shows  that  Hardee  usually  realized 
the  ideal,  and  while  Hughes  does  this  he  has 
provided  significant  insights  into  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.”  P.  F. 
Walker 

Am  Hist  R  71:1073  Ap  ’66  480w 
“Hughes  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  He  appeal's  to  have  located  just 
about  every  important  piece  of  extant  material 
on  his  subject.  Until  someone  discovers  an  un¬ 
used  batch  of  Hardee  papers  there  will  be  no 
need  for  another  biography  of  the  general. 
Hughes  writes  well;  the  narrative  flows  smooth¬ 
ly.  The  author  does  however,  test  the  reader’s 
patience  with  his  over-analytical  accounts  of 
battles.  .  .  .  Hughes  missed  a  few  small  bits 
of  information  that  would  have  thrown  addi¬ 
tional  light  on  Hardee’s  relations  with  his  fel¬ 
low  officers  and  his  part  in  their  opposition 
to  Bragg.  This  minor  omission  detracts  little 
from  this  excellent  study.”  J.  H.  Parks 

J  Am  Hist  52:827  Mr  ’66  350w 


HULME,  KATHRYN  C.  Undiscovered  coun¬ 
try;  a  spiritual  adventure.  306p  $6.50  Little 
B  or  92  Gurdjieff,  Georges  Ivanovitch 

66-22679 

This  is  “partly  an  autobiography,  partly  a 
tribute  to  the  Russian  mystic  and  teacher. 


HULSBOSCH,  A.  God  in  creation  and  evolu¬ 
tion;  tr.  by  Martin  Versfeld  [Eng  title:  God’s 
creation].  240p  $4.95  Sheed 
215  Religion  and  science  66-12268 

In  this  book  “a  Dutch  theologian  from 
Nijmegen's  Augustinian  seminary  .  .  .  attempts 
to  show  that  evolutionary  ideas  about  man 
and  the  universe  are  not  antithetical  to  biblical 
anthropology,  psychology  or  eschatology,  but 
indeed  throw  concentrated  light  upon  such 
issues.”  (America)  Index.  Originally  published 
in  Flemish  as  De  Sehepping  Gods. 


[This  is  a]  study  worthy  of  consideration 
by  those  who  feel  that  contemporary  evolution¬ 
ary  doctrines  seriously  discredit  ‘traditional’ 
Christian  views  of  God,  man,  sin,  redemption, 
Mario  logy  and  the  Church.  Fr.  Hulsboseh’s 
volume  makes  it  amply  evident  .  .  .  that 
between  the  theologian  and  the  scientist  there 
can  be  no  real  conflict;  and  that  Christian 
catechetical  work  need  not  turn  its  back  on 
the  scientific  advances  of  the  past  century." 
D.  A.  Drennen 

America  114:264  F  19  ’66  650w 
Christian  Century  83:118  Ja  26  ’66  50w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  very  fitting  introduction  to  a 
very  creative  and  pioneering  biblical  scholar. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  topics  are  too  many  to  be 
treated  as  fully  as  we  might  like,  but  pioneer¬ 
ing  books  such  as  this  should  not  be  subject 
to  hair-splitting  or  nit-picking:  the  reader 
should  rather  accept  them  as  pointers  for 
further  study.  Yet  there  were  occasions  in 
almost  every  chapter  when  the  author  lost 
this  reader  and  left  him  wondering  what  the 
point  of  discussion  was.  .  .  .  Those  of  stout 
heart  and  brave  venturing  minds  will  find 
Hulsbosch  exciting  and  disturbing.”  R  t 
Franco eur 

Commonweal  84:83  Ap  8  ’66  750w 


nu!_.i  cKtN,  l  HUR.' Cost,  prices,  and  profits: 

relations  [by]  Thor  Hultgren,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Maude  R.  Pech.  (Nat.  bur.  of  eco- 
nomic  res.  Study  in  business  cycles)  229p  $6 
Columbia  univ.  press  p 

338.5  Business  cycles.  Profit  65-11218 

“This  votame  describes,  the  cyclical  configu- 
ration  of  a  number  of  variables  instrumental  to 
f!  et  erjiu  nat  ion  of  industry  profits.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it  reports  on  the  behavior  of  such 
variables  as  production  and  sales,  man-hour  in 
puts  per  unit  of  output,  costs  per  unit  profit 
margins  on  saes,  and  total  profits  Th?se 
dam,  are  fully  developed  for  15  manufacturing 
subsectors  and  for  railway  transportation-  sfmT 
ar  data  on  public  utilities,  consWtfo’n  and 
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merchandising  are  [less  completely]  reported.” 
(Choice)  Appendixes:  Source  of  data;  Basic 
tables.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edwin  Kuh 

Am  Econ  R  56:1307  D  ’66  750w 
‘‘One  of  the  major  obstructions  to  deeper 
exploration  of  the  intricate  relationships  be¬ 
tween  unit  costs,  prices,  and  profits  in  business- 
cycle  analysis  has  been  the  absence  of  useful, 
reliable,  and  detailed  data.  In  this  excellent 
monograph  Professor  Hultgren  provides  meticu¬ 
lous  measurements  for  a  variety  of  industries. 
.  .  .  These  measurements,  first  of  all,  comple¬ 
ment  and  supplement  the  data  which  Professor 
Hultgren  developed  [in  his  earlier  works].  .  .  . 
Secondly,  [he]  develops  new  data  where  current 
series  .  .  .  would  distort  comparisons.  .  .  .  His 
ingenious  quarterly  series,  of  the  physical 
volume  of  sales  and  output  in  a  number  of 
manufacturing  industries,  independent  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  input,  is  representative  of  the  126  tables 
and  26  charts  of  new  data  with  which  Professor 
Hultgren  has  enriched  economic  and  statistical 
literature  in  this  compact  volume.”  T.  J.  Kreps 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:209  J1  ’66  650w 
‘‘The  inherent  data  deficiences  are  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  explained  [in  this  book],  and  they 
are  carefully  accommodated  in  the  discussion. 
The  findings  are  based  on  the  ‘cyclical-stage 
technique’  already  familiar  from  other  National 
Bureau  work,  and  hence  a  full  understanding 
of  the  present  volume  requires — in  addition  to  a 
careful  reading — a  close  familiarity  with  the 
methods  of  National  Bureau  research.” 

Choice  3:342  Je  ’66  150w 


HUME,  IVOR  NO£L.  See  Noel  Hume,  I. 


HUMPHREY,  SYLVIA  WINDLE.  A  matter  of 

taste;  the  definitive  seasoning  cookbook.  370p 
it  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

641.6  Cookery  65-20185 

Here  “each  spice  and  seasoning  is  con¬ 
sidered  separately,  with  recipes,  when  they 
emphasize  a  particular  flavor.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Good  intention  and  research  do  not  always 
make  a  good  cookbook,  and  they  didn’t 
here.  .  .  .  Recently  there  have  been  several 
good  books  which  emphasize  the  skillful  use 
of  spices  and  seasoning,  and  this  new  one  will 
not  replace  them.  It  is  for  the  large  collec¬ 
tion  only.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  90:4075  O  1  '65  70w 
“  ‘A  Matter  of  Taste’  sounds  more  like  an 
English  novel  than  a  cookbook.  It  calls  itself 
‘the  definitive  seasoning  book,’  says  firmly 
that  most  of  its  recipes  do  not  appear  any¬ 
place  else,  but,  unabashed,  quotes  every  au¬ 
thority  from  Escoffier  to  the  Spice  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  and  in  spite  of  this  overconfident 
attitude  is  a  very  informative  and  easily  as¬ 
similated  manual.”  M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:185  Mr  26  66  450w 


HUMPHREYS,  J.  R.  The  last  of  the  Middle 

West.  250p  $4.95  Doubleday 

917.7  Middle  West— Description  and  travel 

66-17392 

In  the  Middle  West  “there  is  a  rural  United 
States,  an  older-era  America,  which  still 
exists  around  small,  handsome  towns.  It  is 
shrinking  year  by  year.  .  .  .  The  urge  for  a 
journey  through  this  region  led  Mr.  Humphreys, 
a  Middle  Westerner  and  an  explorer  of  lost 
roads,  to  set  off  on  an  automobile  tour  across 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  his  home  state  of  Michigan.  [He 
visited]  towns  off  recently  beaten  tracks,  in 
an  area  between  Minnesota’s  Canadian  border 
and  the  juncture  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  at  Cairo,  Illinois.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

“An  intelligent,  sporadically  interesting,  oc¬ 
casionally  perceptive  volume  on  a  topic  on 
which  there  is  little  available;  but  the  personal 
history  introduced  altogether  fails  to  evoke  a 
recognizable  sense  of  the  Midwestern  spirit  and 
there  is  too  much  irrelevant  rambling.  Good 
browsing  material  but  lacks  .  .  .  sustained 

focus  and  insight.” 

Choice  3:622  O  66  140w 

“This  is  a  search  to  find  the  country  of 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  Grant 
Wood.  The  pilgrimage  is  interesting  .but  pre¬ 
sents  the  question  Can  you  find  a  region  s  past 
in  its  present?.”  R.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  14  66 

20w 

J  Am  Hist  53:416  S  ’66  lOOw 


“This  book  is  better  than  Humphreys’  Lost 
Towns  and  Roads  of  America  IBRD  1961]  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  attempt  so  much  geography 
in  so  little  actual  travel  time  and  within  so  few 
pages.  .  .  .  His  style  is  again  good,  easy  to  read 
and  professional.  He  tells  a  good  deal  about 
the  people  by  using  stories  of  relatives  in  a 
not-too-nostalgic  manner.  This  popular  account 
should  be  presented  to  readers  as  worthwhile; 
it  is  recommended  for  most  public  libraries 
of  size  and  to  all  public  libraries  of  the  Middle 
West."  R.  P.  Bartolini 

Library  J  91:2333  My  1  ’66  lOOw 


HUMPHRIES,  ROLFE.  Collected  poems  of 
Rolfe  ITumphries.  261p  $6.95  Ind.  univ.  press 
811  65-19700 

This  selection  contains  more  than  two 
hundred  poems  from  previously  published 
works  which  are  now  out  of  print,  as  well  as 
“Green  Armor  on  Green  Ground,  a  collection 
of  thirty-six  poems  in  the  Welsh  meters,  and 
.  .  .  twenty-six  later  poems  and  translations 
never  before  published  in  book  form.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note) 


“An  impressive  collected  edition,  one,  which 
belongs  in  ©very  representative  library  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  literature.  Although  [the  poet’s] 
surpassing  skill  and  artistry  will  be  no  sur¬ 
prise,  the  broad  variety  of  poetical  topics  is. 
.  .  .  [They]  include  observations  on  city  life, 
baseball,  radio,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  love 
and  sex,  the  cult  of  the  ‘private  eye.’  .  .  . 
Humphries  displays  also  a  bawdy,  irreverent 
wit  which  is  extremely  amusing  without  be¬ 
ing  indelicate  or  in  poor  taste.  .  .  .  As  a  poet 
Humphries  encompasses  a  range  of  forms  and 
techniques  which  illustrate  the  breadth  of  the 
conservative,  more  traditional  side  of  modern 
American  verse.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:307  Je  ’66  170w 
“To  read  this  book  is  to  experience  the 
delight  of  discovering  a  really  fine  poet. 

.  .  .  The  last  section  contains  some  brief 
translations  of  Catullus  and  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  but  the  fuller  translations  of  Virgii, 
Ovid,  and  Juvenal  are  not  included.  While 
some  of  the  longer  poems,  products  of  later 
life,  show  traces  of  bitter  irony,  the  poems 
for  the  most  part  are  full  of  light  and  reflect 
a  lyrical  mood  of  joy.  .  .  .  [Humphries]  main¬ 
tains  within  traditional  meters  and  forms  a 
rich  variety  of  imagery  and  thought.  .  .  .  This 
book  belongs  in  any  library.”  R.  F.  Cayton 
Library  J  90:5286  D  1  ’65  170w 
“[Rolfe  Humphries]  is  clearly  an  important 
writer.  The  trouble  is — and  I  suspect  this 

may  be  why  Humphries  has  not  been  more 

‘taken  up’ — there  is  often  a  slightly  old- 

fashioned  lyrical  quality  to  his  verse.  A 
representative  poem  like  ‘A  Landscape,  and  a 
Lady’  is  a  case  in  point,  presenting  us  with 
a  blend  of  the  modern  and  the  Victorian.  .  .  . 
But  Humphries’s  late  Romantic  imagery  is 
usually  qualified  from  lushness  by  the  clarity 
and  precision  with  which  he  outlines  action, 
episode  and  motive.  ‘The  King  of  the  Grove,’ 
based  on  the  opening  pages  of  Frazer's  The 
Golden  Bough,  is  a  genuinely  distinguished 
poem,  and  it  perfectly  exemplifies  these 
qualities.”  Marius  Bewley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  Mr  31  ’66 

450w 

Reviewed  by  Karl  Shapiro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Ja  9  ’66  180w 
“One  difficulty  in  judging  Humphries’  a- 
chievement  is:  that  he  [is  like]  ...  a  lion- 
tamer  who  will  stoop,  through  sheer  exuber¬ 
ance  of  craft,  to  train  a  flea.  More  troubling 
are  lyrics  in  which  verse  of  the  severest  ex¬ 
cellence  mingles  with  a  rather  lax  playing  . 
for  histrionic  effect,  though  these  become  in¬ 
creasingly  rare.  Most  essential  to  the  critical 
vexation  he  has  caused,  and  to  an  appreciation 
of  his  merit,  is  his  uncompromising  clarity. 
.  .  .  [His]  strength  comes  through  restraint 
.  .  .  [and]  at  his  greatest,  he  resembles 
Horace.  Barry  Spacks 

Poetry  108:337  Ag  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  lOOw 


HUNGATE,  THAD  L.  Management  in  higher 
education.  348p  $6.50  Teachers  college 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities  64-24782 
This  work  “seeks  to  present  practical  wavs 
of  effectively  involving  in  management  the 
high  abilities  of  faculty,  executives,  president, 
and  board.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  four 
functions  of  management — the  delegating  and 
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HUNG  ATE,  T.  L. — Continued 
organizing  function,  the  directive  function,  the 
operative  function,  and  the  evaluative  func¬ 
tion.  ...  A  brief  examination  is  made  of  the 
exercise  of  state  responsibilities.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Within  [a]  broad  definition,  the  author  es¬ 
tablishes  several  principles  of  management.  His 
emphasis  is  on  the  necessity  of  delegating  re¬ 
sponsibility  through  the  president  and  reserv¬ 
ing  to  the  governing  board  the  power  to  review 
and  to  change  decisions.  ...  If  there  is  a 
central  theme  in  the  book,  it  is  that  con¬ 
sensus  is  essential  in  the  governance  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  the  book  is  .  .  . 
the  Appendix,  in  which  the  author  gathers  the 
opinions  and  observations  of  the  better-known 
writers  in  the  field  on  such  subjects  as  govern¬ 
ing  boards  and  the  role  of  faculty  in  policy 
formation.  .  .  .  The  author  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  literature  in  the  field  and 
makes  almost  too  much  use  of  it.  .  .  .  What 
ihel  himself  has  to  say  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion.”  I.  L.  Rogers 

J  Higher  Ed  37:117  F  ’66  800w 
Sat  R  47:63  D  19  '64  30w 


“As  a  compendium  the  book  is  comprehen¬ 
sive;  as  a  manual  it  is  probably  a  useful  guide: 
as  a  text-book  for  potential  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  it  should  be  helpful,  .  .  . 
as  a  reference  for  practising  administrators 
it  will  be  suggestive.”  E.  A.  Bee 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:148  N  ’66  700w 


HUNT.  EDWARD  E.,  jt.  auth.  The  living 
races  of  man.  See  Coon.  C.  S. 


HUNT,  GEORGE  ed.  Calvinism  and  the 

political  order;  essays  prepared  for  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  lectureship  of  the  National  Pres¬ 
byterian  center,  Washington,  D.C;  John  T. 
McNeill,  consulting  editor.  216p  $4.50  West¬ 
minster  press 

261.7  Church  and  state  65-23269 

“These  essays  originated  as  The  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bectures  on  church  and  state,  presented 
by  .  .  .  American  historians  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church  and  Cen¬ 
ter.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


“Written  by  and  primarily  intended  for 
parochial  specialists  and  scholars  interested  in 
the  history  of  Calvinism,  the  essays  are  a  use¬ 
ful,  if  somewhat  unconnected,  commentary  on 
the  Calvinist  concept  of  church  and  state  from 
the  16th  century  to  the  present,  and  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  Calvin: 
Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  2  v.,  ed. 
by  John  T.  McNeill  and  Ford  Bewis  Battles 
(1949-60).  Adequately  annotated  but  without 
index  or  formal  bibliography,  the  lectures  are 
uneven  in  style,  oriented  toward  the  Presby¬ 
terian  point  of  view,  and  not  too  well  coordin¬ 
ated  overall.  The  work  is  nonetheless  a  usable 
study  of  those  specializing  in  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  essays.” 

Choice  3:320  Je  ’66  130w 


“A  few  attempts  are  made  [in  this  collection] 
to  show  the  enduring  value  of  Calvinistic  politi¬ 
cal  insights  .  .  .  but  the  effort  seems  to  be  a 
little  half-hearted,  even  apologetic:  and  the 
insights  are  predictably  vague,  their  applica¬ 
tion  uncertain.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  reader  is 
left  at  the  end  of  the  book  with  a  cluster  of 
reflections,  not  with  a  single,  clear,  and  com¬ 
pelling  thesis.  But  as  a  collection  of  individual 
studies  .  .  .  the  volume  may  be  highly  com¬ 
mended.”  B.  A.  Gerrish 

J  Religion  46:411  J1  ’66  900w 


“Calvinism  and  the  Political  Order,  a  series 
of  religious  essays,  portrays  in  depth  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Great  French  reformer  John 
Calvin.  .  .  .  Two  excellent  essays  present  the 
Calvinist  tendency  of  predestination  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Bincoln  and  the  liberal  challenge  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  political  theory  and  re¬ 
ligious  wisdom.  Written  in  a  popular  style  and 
replete  with  primary  footnotes,  this  collection 
is  an  excellent  treatment  of  Calvinism  and 
its  influence  on  the  political  realm.  Essential 
for  large-and-medium-size  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  C.  R.  Dietz 

Library  J  90:4785  N  1  ’65  140w 


HUNT,  JAMES  R.  See  Hunt,  Jim 


HUNT,  JIM.  Bobby  Hull  [photography  by  Hal 
Barkley],  105p  $3.95  Follett 
B  or  92  Hull,  Robert  Marvin  66-19135 

A  biography  of  the  Canadian-born  hockey 
player. 


Best  Sell  26:141  J1  1  ’66  30w  [YA] 
“Here  is  a  book  that  should  appeal  to  ice 
hockey  fans  from  twelve  years  up,  since  it 
dwells  with  enthusiastic  appreciation  on  Hull 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  hockey  players  as  well 
as  a  man  of  amicability  and  poise.  Unlike  most 
sports  biographies,  this  one  does  not  have  long 
descriptions  of  games.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:61  O  22  ’66  60w  [YA] 


HUNTER,  A.  M.  The  Gospel  according  to 
John.  See  Bible.  New  Testament.  John 


HUNTER,  EVAN.  See  McBain,  E. 


HUNTER,  FLOYD.  The  big  rich,  and  the  little 

rich.  18ip  $4.50  Doubleday 
301.44  Wealth.  Millionaires  65-19868 

An  “examination  of  the  role  of  great  personal 
wealth  in  American  community  life.  Not  only  is 
this  role  found  to  be  ‘dysfunctional’  (i.e.  it 
does  not  further  the  interests  of  the  modern 
community) ;  but  in  addition,  Hunter’s  study 
reveals  .  .  .  facts  about  the  hidden  poverty 
of  a  large  group  of  supposedly  prosperous 
middle  income  families.  Illustrating  his  work 
with  numerous  case  histories.  Hunter  begins 
by  anatomizing  a  Southern  university  town; 
.  .  .  focuses  on  the  Bay  area  of  suburban  San 
Francisco;  .  .  .  [and]  concludes  with  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  Great  Big  Rich  (the  billion¬ 
aires),  and  their  contributions  to  American 
life.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  author  argues  that  the  motivation  to 
acquire  great  wealth  is  related  to  psychic  satis¬ 
faction,  pride,  and  personal  security.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  overlook  the  possibility  that  wealth 
may  be  acquired  in  order  to  gain  power.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  points  would  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  if  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
social-structural  conditions  giving  rise  to  the 
individual  behavior.  Moreover,  without  some 
statistical  documentation,  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
the  accuracy  or  representativeness  of  the  cases 
cited.  .  .  .  The  book  is  certainly  not  a  major 
contribution  to  sociology.  However,  it  does  con¬ 
tain  some  provocative  ideas  and  interesting 
hypotheses.”  J.  A.  Williams 

Am  Soc  R  31:293  Ap  ’66  380w 
“While  the  author’s  insights  are  frequently 
perceptive,  the  grounds  for  his  conclusions  are 
often  obscure.  The  methodology  employed  pre¬ 
cludes  very  definitive  statements.  There  is 
neither  documentation  nor  index.  Sociologists 
may  possibly  find  [this  book]  useful  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  analysis  and  discussion.” 

Choice  2:881  F  '66  150w 
"[Mr.  Hunter]  arrives  at.  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  controversial  conclusions  as  to  why 
the  poor  remain  poor  while  the  wealthy  ac¬ 
quire  more.  Topics  he  examines  in  detail  in¬ 
clude  insurance  rates,  the  role  of  the  pecking 
order  and  its  relation  to  income  distribution. 
This  book  is  well  written  in  part,  choppy  in 
part,  and  controversial  throughout.  But  many 
will  think  it  steps  on  the  right  toes.  .  .  . 
It  has  the  possibility  of  bringing  change.  It 
should  be  read.”  R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  90:4340  O  15  ’65  160w 


HUNTER,  GUY,  ed.  Industrialisation  and  race 
relations:  a  symposium  [issued  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Inst,  of  race  relations].  285p 
$6.75  Oxford 

301.451  Discrimination  65-29856 

“This  symposium  presents  a  series  of  case 
studies  of  the  interaction  between  industriali¬ 
zation  and  race  relations,  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  industrial  expatriate  enterprises,  and 
theoretical  comment  and  conclusion.  The  case 
studies  are  selected  so  as  to  provide  varied 
situations  for  comparative  analysis:  first,  in 
societies  where  social  cleavage  follows  racial 
lines  .  .  .  second,  where  division  derives  from 
differences  in  caste  and  culture  or  where  there 
is  contact  between  cultures  of  different  de¬ 
velopment  .  .  .  and  third,  where  ’color’  rather 
than  ’race’  becomes  a  socially  significant 
criterion.  ...  Blumer.  who  contributes  the 
mam  theoretical  paper  .  .  .  concludes  that  the 
disintegration  of  the  racial  mold  is  to  be  sought 
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in  political  factors  rather  than  in  the  matura¬ 
tion  of  industrial  imperatives.”  (Am  Soc  R) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Conventional  scholarly  views  jan  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  industrialization  for  race  rela¬ 
tions,  as  Blumer  summarizes  them,  are  to  the 
effect  that  industrialization  saps  the  established 
racial  arrangements  in  a  pre- industrial  order, 
dislodges  racial  groups,  and  weakens  the  pre¬ 
vailing  bonds  between  them.  .  .  .  Blumer  takes 
issue  with  all  this.  .  .  .  He  argues.  I  think  in¬ 
correctly.  that  in  a  firmly  established  racial 
order,  there  is  minimal  likelihood  of  com¬ 
petitive  relations  inside  the  industrial  structure 
between  dominant  and  subordinate  racial 
groups.  .  .  .  [His]  conclusions  are  amplified 
by  the  editor.  .  .  .  Taken  together,  these  an¬ 
alyses  and  the  supporting  case  studies  offer 
an  important  and  in  many  ways  pioneering 
study  of  the  consequences  of  industrialization 
in  racially  structured  societies.”  Leo  Kuper 
Am  Soc  R  31:431  Je  ’66  480w 


“The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
descriptive  regional  studies  .  .  .  followed  by 
three  general  articles.  The  regional  articles  do 
note  parallel  each  other  in  style  or  content. 
Some  are  brief  essays  which  assume  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  region  and  of  economics  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  while  others  are  more  ex¬ 
tensive  historical  and  economic  descriptions 
whch  make  no  such  assumptions.  .  .  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  [principal  concluding]  article  is 
completely  devoid  of  bibliographical  citations. 
The  book  as  a  whole  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
any  unifying  efforts.  For  advanced  undergradu¬ 
ates.” 


Choice  3:689  O  ’66  160w 


“According  to  Professor  Herbert  Blumer  .  .  . 
‘the  view  that  industrialisation  moves  ahead 
naturally  to  dissolve  the  racial  factor  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.’.  .  .  The  regional  studies 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  .  .  .  can  only 
be  properly  assessed  by  specialists  in  [the]  vari¬ 
ous  [geographical]  areas.  But  if  there  is  a 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them,  it 
does  look  like  Blumer’s.  .  .  .  The  style  in 
which  Blumer  propounds  his  thesis  is  heavy- 
footed,  and  since  no  references  are  given  to  the 
‘scholars  of  industrialisation’  whose  ‘conven¬ 
tional  views’  are  being  attacked,  the  reader  may 
feel  a  twinge  of  suspicion  that  these  views  are 
not  quite  as  widely  or  dogmatically  held  as  is 
being  implied.  But  the  volume  will  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  if  it  helps  to  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  back  onto  them.”  W.  G.  Runciman 

New  Statesman  71:342  Mr  11  ’66  400w 


HUNTER,  JIM.  The  flame.  279p  $4.95  Pantheon 

bkS’  66-72237 

“This  book  is  the  .  .  .  story  of  the  idealist 
reformer  set  in  modern,  race-conscious 
Britain.  The  reforming  hero,  Douglas  Cameron 
leads  New  Vigour,  an  idealistic  crusade  to 
revitalize  Britain.  He  is  destroyed  by  Russell 
Blenkiron,  M.P.,  a  cynical  white  supremist 
politician  of  neo-fascist  leanings.”  (Library  J) 


evangelical  fervour,  conservative  politics  and 
race  hatred  form  an  ineluctable  syndrome. 
This,  a  flattering  assumption  for  readers  on 
the  Left,  is  neither  true  nor  helpful.” 

TLS  P529  Je  16  '66  500w 


HUNTER,  KRISTIN.  The  landlord.  338p  $5.95 

Scribner 

66-15075 

The  story  of  “a  psychotic  young  man  who 
buys  a  broken-down  apartment  house  filled 
with  non-paying  tenants,  mostly  Negroes.  For 
Elgar  Enders,  the  new  landlord,  the  purpose 
is .  a  major  step.  Throughout  his  life,  up  to 
this  point,  he  has  lived  in  the  shadow  of  his 
father,  a  ruthless  businessman,  a  multimillion¬ 
aire  who  had  sought  to  toughen  his  son  by 
subjecting  him  throughout  his  youth  to  ab¬ 
surd  deprivations  and  merciless  ridicule.  As 
a  result  Elgar  has  been  .  .  .  under  constant 
analysis.  He  sees  the  apartment  house  as  his 
big  opportunity  to  prove  his  worth,  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  parents.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  26:51  My  1  ’66  370w 
“Certain  items  of  this  narrative  may  occa¬ 
sion  some  tightening  of  Negro  lips,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  some  hot  reproofs.  There  is  calm  ex¬ 
tension  of  old  stereotype.  .  .  .  The  characters 
are  not  lovable  or  loathable.  To  say  that  is 
not  to  say  they  should  be  either.  They  are 
lookable — due  to  the  inventiveness  and  earn¬ 
estly  exercised  power  of  Miss  Hunter’s  talent.” 
Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl4  My  8  ’66  500w 


“Miss  Hunter’s  second  novel  is  vaguely  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Billy  Liar,  but  not  derivative.  Her 
imagination  is  fertile;  her  imagery  and  turn 
of  phrase  arresting.  A  funny,  enjoyable,  un¬ 
usual  book  that  will  bring  quiet  chuckles 
rather  than  loud  guffaws.  Recommended  high¬ 
ly  for  all  fiction  collections.”  Louise  Giles 
Library  J  91:1245  Mr  1  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Sarris 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Ap  24  ’66  600w 


New  Yorker  42:222  S  10  ’66  120w 


“[This]  is  a  fresh  and  refreshing  expression 
of  the  diversity  of  American  Negro  writing, 
an  elaborate  spoof  that  somehow  manages  to 
combine  touches  of  the  absurd  and  intimations 
of  the  surreal,  strokes  of  caricature,  slapstick, 
and  the  grotesque,  with  an  inherent,  down-to- 
earth  sanity  and  realism.  .  .  .  [It]  has  artistic 
and  structural  flaws.  The  parody  of  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  is  quite  hackneyed,  and  some  of  the 
situations,  including  the  denouement,  are  on 
the  contrived  or  gimmicky  side.  But  the 
verve,  clever  quips,  and  satiric  bite  of  the 
novel  merit  a  wide  audience.  Kristin  Hunter, 
whose  first  novel  was  God  Bless  the  Child 
[BRD  1964],  here  negates  any  idea  that  all 
American  Negro  writing  is  didactic  and  dead 
earnest  and  bitter  and  full  of  the  mystique 
of  race:  she  explodes  the  stereotype  of  the 
so-called  ‘Negro  novel.’  ”  Abraham  Chapman 
Sat  R  49:45  My  14  ’66  400w 


“Unfortunately  Mr.  Hunter,  who  studs  [his] 
novel  with  utterly  accurate  vignettes  of  con¬ 
temporary  Britain,  also  felt  obliged  to  give  us 
the  dead  wood  of  Cameron’s  speeches,  tracts, 
and  arid  meditations.  Writing  on  behalf  of 
Cameron  the  bore,  he  degrades  his  considerable 
talent  for  pages  at  a  time,  almost,  as  .if  he  a 
written  half  the  novel  as  an  exercise  in  self¬ 
punishment.  The  other  half,  in  which  the 
people  sing  and  cavort,  is  a  delight.”  Paul 
wes£ 

Book  Week  pl8  S  25  ’66  300w 
“The  settings  and  language  are  good  and 
the  theme,  if  stale  to  an  historian,  unusual 
in  British  fiction.  However,  the  style  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  although  the  overall  picture  rin.gs 
true,  it  is  not  an  easy  book  to  follow.”  Robin 

Higham  Ljbrary  j  91;6428  N  i  <66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  71:898  Je  17  ’66  80w 
“[This  novel  is]  often  very  good  at  incap- 
sulating  people’s  worlds  by  means  of  their 
argots  and  at  recording  the.  ambience  of  the 
abandoned  embankments  and  forgotten  corners 
of  Britain.  .  .  Unfortunately  these  virtues 
exist  at  the  edges  of  the  book  (and  are  too 
often  a  sign  of  self-indulgence).  .  .  .  The 
Flame  seeks  to  show  that  England  is  no  island 
unto  itself.  .  .  .  [Here]  too  are  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Hitler  Youth  of  the  Watts  Riots. 

.  .  .  [However  Mr.  Hunter]  assumes  that 


HUNTER,  ROBERT  GRAMS.  Shakespeare  and 
the  comedy  of  forgiveness.  272p  $7.50  Columbia 
univ.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Comedies 

65-15096 

The  associate  professor  of  English  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  “traces  the  roots  of  Shakespeare’s  later 
comedies  of  crime,  punishment,  and  forgive¬ 
ness  to  their  possible  origins  in  medieval  drama, 
particularly  miracle  plays  of  the  Last  Judgment 
and  moralities  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  His 
chapter  on  this  Christian  theme  in  the  medieval 
plays  is  followed  by  a  chapter  examining  its 
reappearance  in  pre- Shakespearean  plays,  and 
then  by  detailed  analyses  of  its  importance  in 
Much  Ado,  All’s  Well,  Cymbeline,  Winter’s 
Tale,  Measure  for  Measure,  and  The  Tem¬ 
pest.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[An]  extremely  able  and  well  written  study. 
.  .  .  As  the  introduction  acknowledges,  the  book 
is  a  reworking  of  Hunter’s  Columbia  University 
dissertation;  it  is  an  admirable  revision,  for 
nothing  of  the  inevitable  dissertation  deadliness 
remains.  It  is  an  eminently  readable  book; 
for  scholars  there  are,  20  pages  of  notes  and 
bibliography.” 

Choice  2:771  Ja  ’66  130w 
“This  is  a  fresh  and  useful  re-examination 
of  the  ‘dark’  comedies  and  the  ‘romantic’  later 
comedies  which  might  happily  erase  those  tired 
and  unsatisfactory  old  terms.  .  .  .  Gently  but 
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HUNTER,  R.  G. — Continued 
firmly  [Hunter  J  sets  a  diverse  and  complex 
critical  tradition  into  a  sharp  new  focus  and, 
among-  other  things,  demonstrates  the  unwis¬ 
dom  of  pressing  allegory  upon  Shakespeare. 
The  humanus  genus  figure — the  sinner  who  re¬ 
pents  and  is  forgiven — is  his  central  concern 
and  the  concept  which  unifies  these  disparate 
plays.  This  is  an  excellent  work  of  scholarship 
and  pleasingly  'set  down  in  the  lines.’  ”  James 
San doe 

Library  J  90.3291  Ag  ’65  120w 


HUNTINGTON,  DAVID  C.  The  landscapes  of 
Frederic  Edwin  Church:  vision  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  era.  210p  pi  col  pi  $12.50  Braziller 
759.13  Church,  Frederick  Edwin  66-16675 
‘‘This  book  has  been  conceived  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  life  and  works  of  Frederic 
Edwin  Church.  .  .  .  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
highlights  of  his  career,  on  his  successive  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  work  of  art,  and  on  the  peculiar 
role  which  he  as  artist  played  in  the  cultural 
life  of  his  day."  (Pref)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index. 


“Church  has  been  a  much  neglected  Amer¬ 
ican  painter  during  the  past  sixty  years.  .  .  . 
David  Huntington  devotes  127  pages  of  this 
[book]  to  a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  his 
subject  before  presenting  some  124  photo¬ 
graphic  plates,  only  8  of  which  are  in  color, 
and  of  which  many  of  the  monchrome  plates 
are  intended  as  explanatory  of  the  influences 
upon  Church  of  Thomas  Cole,  his  teacher,  and 
of  other  artists.  .  .  .  This  may  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  studies  of  American  painters; 
but,  even  if  not,  this  will  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  art  collections  in  any  college  li¬ 
brary.  ’  ’ 

Best  Sell  25:473  Mr  15  ‘66  210w 
Choice  3:300  Je  ’66  90w 

“Mr.  Huntington,  a  Smith  College  professor, 
labors  to  support  a  belief  that  Church  has  been 
unfairly  judged  by  posterity.  [He]  documents 
his  study  with  scholarly  resources.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  American  art  collections.”  R.  N. 
Van  Note 

Library  J  91:2046  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
“In  the  few  pages  allocated  to  the  painter’s 
family,  Mr.  Huntington  is  informative  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  when  he  comes  to  Church's 
career  that  he  runs  into  difficulties.  ...  To  dis¬ 
cuss  Church  without  really  reckoning  with  his 
most  important  contemporaries  is  to  deprive  us 
of  any  real  understanding  of  his  place  in  the 
history  of  American  painting.  ...  A  great  deal 
is  said  about  his  position  in  American  history. 
Perhaps  a  little  too  much.  .  .  .  There  may  still 
be  time  for  some  with  a  sense  of  proportion 
to  rescue  Frederic  Edwin  Church  from  this 
high-minded  but  not  exactly  inspired  biog¬ 
rapher."  Wayne  Andrews 

Sat  R  49:43  Ap  16  ’66  850w 


HUNTLEY,  SUZANNE.  The  twelve  days  of 
Christmas  cookbook  [drawings  by  Milton 
Glaser].  143p  $4.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

641.5  Cookery  65-21704 

Among  these  “suggested  holiday  menus, 
[there]  are  recipes  for  gifts,  for  parties  and 
entertaining  of  various  types  as  well  as  for 
the  big  day  itself  and  a  special  chapter  on 
‘Curry  for  Twelfth  Night.’  Included  are  tradi¬ 
tional  dishes  plus  more  exotic  fare  such  as 
Mexican  Christmas  Eve  Salad."  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“Enthusiastic  cooks  preparing  for  Christmas 
are  always  looking  for  new  recipes  and  new 
ideas.  This  slim  little  volume  offers  a  wide 
range  of  both.  .  .  .  Especially  good  directions 
are  given  for  preparing  and  cooking  a  Smith- 
field  ham.  This  book  is  recommended  if  you 
need  an  additional  cookbook  of  its  type.”  R.  G. 
Dorman 

Library  J  90:5392  D  15  ’65  120w 


‘The  Author’s  Note  admits  that  her  ‘sug¬ 
gestions  .  .  .  are  sometimes  bunched  together 
with  reckless  international  abandon,’  but  in 
general  she  holds  rather  firmly  to  the  ‘idea,’ 
and  provides  menus  for  several  trite  but  tradi¬ 
tional  holiday  meals.  There  is  facile  use  of 
the  blender,  naturally,  and  I  am  irked  by  her 
equally  facile  way  of  advising  the  cook  to 
‘dump’  this  and  that  ingredient  into  the 
ubiquitous  gadget.  Why  not  simply  add?  Or 
would  that  be  too  formal,  too  staid,  too  old- 
hat?  .  .  .  But  much  can  be  forgiven  in  return 
for  a  good  recipe  like  her  Corned  Beef  Hash 
or  several  of  her  practical  suggestions  and 
sensible  short  cuts.”  M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:182  Mr  26  ’66  450w 


HUOT,  JEAN -LOU  IS.  Persia  I;  from  the  orig¬ 
ins  to  the  Achaemenids;  English  tr.  by  H.  S. 
B.  Harrison.  (Archaeologia  mundi  ser)  218p 
95il  64coi  il  $10  World  pub. 

913.35  Iran — Antiquities.  Iran — History 

65-25776 

“The  author  is  a  member  of  the  French  ar¬ 
chaeological  mission  in  Tureng-Tdpd,  Iran.  .  .  . 
He  first  discusses  the  earliest  known  settle¬ 
ments  and  then  reviews  the  important  events 
in  Persia’s  development  down  to  the  Achae- 
menid  Empire,  which  was  conquered  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  in  330  B.C."  (Dibrary  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  series]  confirms  the  promise  of  the 
first  volume  in  this  superbly  illustrated  and 
brilliantly  written  summary.  .  .  .  The  color 
Plates  are  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  been 
previously  produced  and  the  monochrome 
plates  are,  gratefully,  not  hackneyed.  It  may 
be  annoying  ...  to  have  to  identify  the  plates 
by  referring  to  a  numerical  listing  .  .  .  but 
that  seems  to  be  standard  procedure  in  many 
of  this  type  of  study.  Certainly,  every  college 
library  should  budget  for  this  series.” 

Best  Sell  25:414  F  1  ’66  150w 
“About  50  pages  of  text  deal  with  ancient 
Iran  with  the  bulk  of  the  volume  consisting  of 
some  150  pictures,  many  in  color.  The  text  is 
superficial  and  in  many  places  out-of-date  and 
inaccurate.  The  photos  are  lovely  but  shed 
little  understanding  -on  Iranian  prehistory.  It  is 
not  recommended  as  a  basic  reference  work.” 
Choice  3:559  S  '66  lOOw 

“The  intelligent  reader  will  derive  from  this 
lucid  account  and  the  profuse  illustrations 
complementing  the  text  a  good  insight  into 
archaeological  progress  made  so  far.  methods, 
and  the  present  status  quo  of  research  into  the 
past  of  a  country  which  has  always  been  a 
crossroads  of  civilizations.  The  translation  is 
straightforward,  marred  only  by  an  occasional 
colloquial  ‘sculpted’ ;  the  physical  format  of 
the  book  and  the  crisp  photography  are  note¬ 
worthy.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:1893  Ap  1  ’66  200w 


HURD,  EDITH  THACHER.  The  day  the  sun 

danced:  pictures  by  Clement  Hurd,  unp  $3.50 
Harper 

Animals — Stories  64-16641 

This  picture  book  “tells  of  the  coming  of 
spring  to  a  particular  woodland  stretch  in¬ 
habited  by  a  deer,  bear,  fox  and  rabbit.”  (Book 
Week)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library 


“We  are  more  aware  of  this  being  a  book 
about  animals  in  woodcuts  than  in  the  woods.” 
S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p9  Ap  3  ’66  lOOw 
Book  Week  p20  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Guernsey  LePelley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5 ’66 
50w 

“[This  is]  a  winter-in  to- spring  picture  book 
with  rather  poetic  text.  .  .  .  Woodcuts  in  deli¬ 
cate  color  and  black  and  white  most  effectively 
portray  the  coming  of  spring,  although  some 
of  the  blacks  are  very  heavy.  Recommended.” 
M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  91:1690  Mr  15  ’66  70w 
“[This]  is  a  simple,  eloquent,  if  sentimental, 
evocation  of  the  signs  of  nature’s  renewal.  .  .  . 
Clement  Hurd’s  stunning  woodcuts  have  an  ap¬ 
pealing  spontaneity  and  naturalness.”  M.  F. 
O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  13  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  lOOw 


HURD,  MICHAEL.  Sailors’  songs  and  shanties; 
il.  by  John  Miller  [Eng  title:  Sailors’  songs 
and  sea  shanties],  51p  $3  Walck,  H.Z. 

784.4  Sea  songs — Juvenile  literature 

65-23261 

This  “informed  history  of  the  folk  songs  of 
the  sea  examines  the  origins  and  the  stories 
of  the  different  types  of  tunes.  .  .  .  Lyrics 
and  melodies  for  a  wide  range  of  the  .  . 
songs  and  shanties  are  included.”  (Publisher’s) 
note)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


...  [This  is]  an  entertaining  .  .  .  discussion.  .  .  . 
While  amusing  line  drawings  and  attractive 
format  would  make  this  a  pleasant  gift  item. 
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the  book,  as  a  whole  is  rather  slight  and 
should  be  considered  only  for  special  collections 
on  music  or  sailing.”  Grace  Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:1701  Mr  IS  ’66  60w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  11  ’66  llOw 
‘‘Here  the  text  is  all-important,  And  is  admir¬ 
able  in  recounting  the  story  -of  the  shanty 
against  so  vividly  instructive  a  background  of 
ships  and  the  sea.  .  .  .  Every  job  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  old  merchant  navy  .  .  ,  comes 
alive  in  the  author’s  lucid  (and  attractively 
illustrated)  prose.” 

TLS  P1155  D  9  ’65  lOOw 


HURD,  MICHAEL,  Young  person’s  guide  to 
opera.  118p  $3.25  Roy  pubs. 

782.1  Opera  66-11511 

This  book  describes  “the  musical  ingredients 
of  opera,  the  history  of  audiences,  composers, 
singers,  and  opera  houses,  and  even  the  physical 
preparation  of  an  operatic  performance.  There¬ 
after  comes  a  section  on  the  history  of  the 
form  itself  from  its  beginnings  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
book  winds  up  with  .  .  .  sketches  of  such  nota¬ 
ble  operatic  figures  as  Wagner,  Puccini,  Rossini, 
Strauss,  et  al.”  (Book  Week) 


HURD,  MICHAEL.  Young  person’s  guide  to 
concerts.  131p  pi  $3.25  Roy  pubs. 

780  Music — Analysis,  appreciation  66-11510 
The  author  states  in  his  Preface:  “Although 
this  book  is  intended  primarily  for  young  people 
venturing  upon  their  first  concerts,  X  hope  that 
it  may  prove  equally  acceptable  to  the  older, 
and  even  the  more  experienced,  concert-goer.” 
He  discusses  concert-going,  the  orchestra  and 
the  instruments,  concert  halls,  the  history  of 
music,  the  critic,  composer  and  musical  form. 
Index. 


“I  don’t  know  how  young  a  person  Mr.  Hurd 
had  in  mind,  but  I  would  judge  not  much  under 
18.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hurd  has  done  a  commendable  job 
considering  the  scant  100-odd  pages  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  .  .  .  There  are,  for  instance,  two  chapters 
on  musical  form  which  utilize  technical,  con¬ 
servatory  language — rondo,  sonata  form,  exposi¬ 
tion,  development,  recapitulation,  etc. — which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  bright  teenager  actually 
studying  music  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher. 
But  I  would  wonder  what  he  could  get  out  of 
these  chapters  on  his  own.  There  also  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  orchestral  instruments  showing  their 
various  ranges  and  illustrations  of  conductors’ 
beats.”  Ronald  Eyer 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  12  ’66  150w 
“Anecdotal  chapters  on  ‘The  Composer,’  ‘The 
Critic,’  and  ‘The  Concert-Goer’  never  dodge  the 
realities  beneath  the  traditions.  Mr.  Hurd  gives 
particulars  on  instruments,  and  his  bird’s-eye 
flyers  into  musical  forms  and  history  turn  out 
as  compact  miniatures.  Mr.  Hurd  himself  admits 
his  viewpoint  as  limited  to  British  music.” 
Robert  Dumm  „  „  „„ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5  66 
90w  [YA] 

“In  this  volume  Mr.  Hurd  attempts  to  cover 
an  enormous  range.  .  .  .  Due  to  the  amount  of 
material  and  the  more  general  treatment  this  is 
[less  successful  than  the  Young  Person’s  Guides 
to  Concerts  and  to  English  Music,  both  BRD 
19661.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  additional  purchase 
for  large  music  collections.”  L.  E.  Widdoes 
Library  J  91:3543  J1  ’66  90w 


HURD,  MICHAEL.  Young  person’s  guide  to 
English  music.  152p  $3.50  Roy  pubs. 

780  Music,  British — History  and  criticism 

66-11514 

The  author  states  in  his  Preface:  “Although, 
like  its  predecessors  the  Young  Person's  Guide 
to  Concerts  [BRD  1966]  and  Opera  [BRD  1966], 
this  book  is  intended  primarily  for  young  peo¬ 
ple.  I  hope  that  the  older  music-lover  may  also 
find  it  to  be  of  use.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  a  gen¬ 
eralized  account  of  English  musical  history, 
from  Dunstable  and  the  fourteenth  century  to 
Britten  and  the  present  day.”  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 

“Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  English 
temperament  and  what  music  means  to,  the 
Englishman.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  additional 
purchase  for  large  music  collections.”  L.  L. 

Widdoes 

Library  J  91:3543  J1  ’66  90w 
“[The  author  has]  achieved  the  difficult  task 
of  making  a  history  book  palatable  without 
music  illustrations.  .  .  .  [This  book]  should  suit 
either  the  sixth- former  doing  music  .  .  . 

or  the  adult  enthusiast  attending  .  .  .  lec¬ 
tures.  Since  the  book  is  more  likely  to  be 

used  for  purposes  of  study  than  for  mere  di¬ 
version.  it  is  a  pity  that  each  chapter  is  not 
followed  by  definite  suggestions  for  listening:  it 
is  not  quite  enough  to  tell  the  inexperienced  to 
look  under  appropriate  composer  headings  in  the 
gramophone  catalogue.  ...  For  the  most  part 
[Michael  Hurd’s]  judgments  are  as  shrewd  as 
his  selection  or  rejection  of  material  to  judge, 
and  it  is  good  to  find  him  acknowledging  the 
message  of  humanists  like  Vaughan  Williams 
and  Britten — albeit  not  orthodox  believers — as  so 
frequently  religious  in  essence.” 

TLS  P1155  D  9  ’65  220w 


“The  language,  the  style  and  the  bulk  of  the 
content  [of  this  book]  is  uncompromisingly 
adult.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hurd  has  done  a  commendable 
job.  .  .  .  Both  [this  book  and  the  Young  Per¬ 
son’s  Guide  to  Concerts,  BRD  19661  have  the 
typical  insularity  of  so  much  of  British  scholar¬ 
ship  in  music.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  of  New  York,  as  a 
leading  musical  center  of  our  time,  nor,  indeed, 
of  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  music  what¬ 
ever  in  America.”  Ronald  Eyer 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  12  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5  '66 
90w  [YA] 

“[This  book  makes  a]  good  starting  point  for 
either  the  music  student  or  enthusiast.  .  .  . 
[It]  presents  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
opera  by  effectively  countering  many  of  the  oft- 
repeated  arguments  against  it.  Of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  is  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  rather 
touchy  question  of  why  England  failed  to  de¬ 
velop  a  truly  national  operatic  style.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  additional  purchase  for  large 
music  collections.”  L.  L.  Widdoes 

Library  J  91:3543  J1  ’66  90w 


HUSSEY,  J.  M.,  ed.  The  Cambridge  medieval 
history,  v4.  See  The  Cambridge  medieval 
history,  v4 


HUTCHINS,  PATRICIA.  Ezra  Pound’s  Ken¬ 
sington;  an  exploration,  1885-1913.  180p  il 

pi  $5  Regnery 

B  or  92  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis.  Kensington, 
England  65-2305 

A  study  of  Ezra  Pound’s  early  years.  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“Miss  Hutchins  had  at  every  point  the 
guiding  hand  of  Pound  himself,  and  at  every 
point  she  fails  her  mentor.  She  prints,  how¬ 
ever,  Pound’s  instructions,  along  with  his 
own  intensely  interesting  memories,  so  that 
we  really  have  two  books  here:  a  lovely,  in¬ 
cisive  one  by  Pound,  and  a  rambling,  untidy 
on  by  Miss  Hutchins.  .  .  .  [Miss  Hutchins] 
seems  to  have  no  engagement  with  Pound’s 
work,  and  hence  rarely  knows  the  significance 
of  his  encounters,  preoccupations,  and  writing. 
This  is  a  limitation  in  one  direction,  however, 
and  does  not  wholly  spoil  the  book.  There  is 
great  value  in  the  information  that  Miss 
Hutchins  presents.  ...  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  figures  appear  in  this  book 
with  the  substantiality  of  ghosts:  an  appen¬ 
dix  with  short  biographies  would  have  been 
useful.  ...  A  correction:  the  brass  knuckle¬ 
duster  said  to  have  been  carried  by  T.  E. 
Hulme  is  a  pocket  toy  carved  by  Gaudier,  an 
elegant  miniature  sculpture,  not  a  weapon.” 
Guy  Davenport 

Am  Lit  38:263  My  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  John  Gross 

New  Statesman  69:364  Mr  5  ’65  550w 

“[This]  is  the  first  biographical  treatment 
of  Pound  to  be  published  in  this  country,  and 
as  such  it  will  interest  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  Pound’s  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
book  has  one  serious  flaw:  it  is  built  around 
emptiness,  an  idea  that  does  not  work.  The 
title  echoes  Miss  Hutchins’s  first  book,  James 
Joyce’s  Dublin  [BRD  19501,  and  implies  an 
equation — Pound  is  to  Kensington  as  Joyce  is 
to  Dublin.  But  such  an  equation  is  a  false 
one.  .  .  .  Miss  Hutchins  has  coped  with 
this  unfortunate  hole  in  her  scheme  in  the 
best  way  she  could — by  stuffing  it  with  Ed¬ 
wardian  literary  history,  bits  of  poetry,  quota¬ 
tions  from  Pound’s  letters,  and  curious  anec¬ 
dotes.  .  .  .  Some  interesting  bits  turn  up,  but 
[such]  oddments  do  not  make  a  book.” 

TLS  pl48  F  25  ’65  600w 
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HUTCHINS,  ROSS  E.  Caddis  insects;  nature’s 
carpenters  and  stonemasons;  il.  with  phot,  by 
the  author.  80p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.99  Dodd 
595.7  Caddis-flies — Juvenile  literature 

66-12810 


“Like  ants,  wasps,  and  bees,  the  tiny  caddis 
insects  are  excellent  carpenters,  constructing 
portable  homes  of  sticks  and  twigs.  .  .  •  But 
they  are  also  stonemasons,  a  ‘trade’  hardly 
expected  in  the  insect  world.  Some  caddises 
build  remarkable  cases  of  pebbles,  sand  grains, 
and  shells,  cementing  them  into  snug  homes 
in  which  they  live,  safe  from  enemies.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  describes  these  unusual  little 
bisects  and  tells  how  and  where  to  collect 
their  cases.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades 
four  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  is]  a  book  which  by  its  general  size 
and  shape  would  seem  to  be  for  younger 
children.  And  it  is.  But  it  fits  unite  nicely  into 
my  own  library  and  into  the  hands  of  my 
teen-aged  boys  and  girls — for  what  it  is.  in 
essence,  is  an  excellent  lengthy  .  essay,  most 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  finest  of 
photographs  and  drawings,  on  a  little-known 
but  fascinating  insect.”  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  200w 


“This  is  not  a  ‘picture  book.’  The  text  is 
excellent  and  is  the  major  portion  of  the  book. 
In  his  lucid  and  readable  style,  Hutchins  cov¬ 
ers  many  fascinating  aspects  of  insect  life.  Not 
a  textbook  nor  a  manual  for  identification  but 
a  semipopular  work  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  scientifically  accurate  and  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  write  ‘down’  to  his  audience. 
Recommended  for  all  college,  university,  and 
high  school  libraries.” 

Choice  3:540  S  ’66  llOw  ETA] 


“For  closeup  photography,  entomologist  Ross 
E.  Hutchins  has  few  peers.”  Marian  Sorenson 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  6  ’66 
80w 


Horn  Bk  42:452  Ag  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2692  My  15  ’66  lQOw 


Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  60w 


HUTCHINS,  ROSS  E.  Insects;  il.  by  Stanley 
Wyatt.  324p  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 

595.7  Insects  66-13038 

This  book  is  devoted  “to  examples  of  insect 
behavior  in  various  kinds  of  habitats.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“There  is  no  dearth  of  available  introductory 
books  in  entomology,  so  one  may  rightly  ponder 
why  another.  Nevertheless,  this  one  by  the 
head  of  the  department  of  zoology  and  ento¬ 
mology  at  Mississippi  State  University  is  aimed 
at  a  general  reading  audience  and  is  very  well 
written.”  Vincent  Caccese 

Library  J  91:1915  Ap  1  ’66  100w 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  '66  40w  [YA] 
“Excellent  photographs  amplify  the  text.  My 
greatest  disappointment  is  the  author’s  reliance 
upon  the  dubious  concept  of  instinct,  or  ‘in¬ 
herited  knowledge,’  to  explain  almost  all  of  in¬ 
sect  behavior.  Instinct,  unless  precisely  defined, 
is  no  explanation.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  recom¬ 
mended  if  one  does  not  expect  to  learn  the  why 
of  insect  behavior.”  K.  K.  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:68  N  ’66  160w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:62  N  19  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  50w  [YA] 

“It  has  been  fashionable  to  pity  the  poor 
insects  for  entering  a  blind  alley  of  biology 
that  mammalry  was  smart  enough  to  miss. 
To  promote  a  larger  sense  of  reality.  Ento¬ 
mologist  Ross  E.  Hutchins  in  this  unusually 
competent  volume  of  popular  science  invites 
the  reader  to  climb  modestly  down  the  Tree 
of  Life  and  to  shinny  out  on  a  branch  of  evolu¬ 
tion  unimaginably  larger  and  in  many  respects 
more  fruitful  than  his  own.” 

Time  87:111  Ap  15  ’66  850w 


HUTCHINS,  ROSS  E.  Plants  without  leaves; 
lichens,  fungi,  mosses,  liverworts,  slime- 
molds.  algae,  horsetails;  phot,  by  the  author. 
15 2p  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.23  Dodd 
589  Plants — Juvenile  literature  66-20449 
“Most  plants — trees,  flowers,  grasses,  shrubs 
—have  leaves.  But  there  are  other,  less  known, 
little  plants,  none  of  which  have  the  usual 
type  of  leaves.  .  .  .  [This  volume]  describes 


these,  .  .  .  explaining  their  reproduction,  their 
uses,  their  odd  ways  of  surviving.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Age  ten  and  up.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“A  professor  of  entomology  at  Mississippi 
State  University.  Mr.  Hutchins  is  well-known 
for  articles  in  the  National  Geographic  Mag¬ 
azine,  Life  and  Natural  History.  .  .  .  The 

book  is  directed  to  young  readers  of  the  junior 
and  high- school  level.  It  is  enriched  with 
many  excellent  photographs  taken  by  the  au- 
tor.  ’  ’ 

Best  Sell  26:250  O  1  ’66  70w 
“While  animals  will  usually  generate  interest 
for  the  younger  reader,  plants  seem  to  be  an¬ 
other  matter.  Ross  E.  Hutchins,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  found  the  key  to  reader  interest: 
a  combination  of  enthusiastic  text  and  some 
of  the  best  close-up  photography  now  in  na¬ 
ture  books.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  photos  are  of 
plants  no  more  than  %  of  an  inch  high,  in¬ 
dicating  a  whole  world  unknown  to  the  naked 
eye.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  '66 
70w 


HUTCHINS,  ROSS  E.  The  travels  of  Monarch 
X:  il.  by  Jerome  P.  Connolly.  64p  $2.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.08  Rand  McNally 
595.7  Butterflies — Juvenile  literature 

66-10942 

“This  is  the  life  cycle  and  migration  of 
one  Monarch  butterfly  with  both  text  and 
drawings  telling  the  details  of  banding.  Monarch 
X  was  tagged  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  captured  in  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico.  What  happened  during  that  2,000-mile 
journey  can  be  surmised  from  the  records  of 
other  banded  monarchs  recaptured  along  the 
way.  [Index.]  Grades  two  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 

40w 

Horn  Bk  42:320  Je  ’66  130w 
“An  artistic  use  of  pastel  colors  sets  the 
mood  for  seasons  and  weather  and  produces 
a  striking  format.  Interested  students  may 
write  to  the  Univ.  of  Toronto  and  join  in 
this  research  in  which  there  is  still  much  to 
learn.”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2692  My  15  ’66  80w 
“The  reader’s  attention  is  riveted  on  the 
life  history  and  remarkable  migratory  habits 
of  this  typical  specimen.  The  text  is  accurate, 
sensitive  and  imaginative  and  the  illustrations 
are  beautiful  complements  for  the  text.”  M.  E. 
Selsam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  1  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  50w 


HUTCHINSON,  G.  E.  The  ecological  theater 
and  the  evolutionary  play.  139p  il  $5  Yale 
univ.  press 

574  Biology.  Ecology.  Evolution  65-22321 
“The  first  three  of  [these]  essays  are  based 
on  lectures  given  at  Temple  University  in 
1964.  The  fourth  essay  is  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  also  in  1964.  Taken 
together,  the  four  lectures  expound  the  broad 
aspects  of  ecological  thought  and  the  influence 
of  ecological  mechanisms  on  the  course  of 
evolutionary  change.  ...  In  the  fifth  essay, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  ecologic  implica¬ 
tions  of  limnological  investigation,  especially 
that  done  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  . 

The  sixth  essay  is  concerned  with  the  early 
genetic  researches  of  Doncaster  and  Onslow 
who  contributed  to  the  theories  of  chromosomal 
and  blending  inheritance,  respectively.”  (Sci¬ 
ence) 


This  highly  respected  ecologist  is  also  a 
superb,  erudite  essayist.  .  .  .  Two  essays, 
delightful  as  they  are,  scarcely  fall  under  the 
rubric  of  the  book’s  title;  one  concerns  nature 
and  art,  the  other  an  early  discovery  in 
genetics.  For  the  nonprofessional,  there  is  an 
index  to  organisms,  giving  common  names  and 
the  latm  equivalent;  there  is  also  a  general 
index.  Illustrations  and  plates  are  well  chosen 
and  instructive.  Audience:  late  undergraduate 
with  good  background  in  ecology  and/or  evolu¬ 
tion,  graduate  and  post-graduate.” 

Choice  3:328  Je  ’66  llOw 


[in  the  author’s  examination  of]  the  nature 
of  the  biosphere,  .  .  a  dazzling  display  of 
facts  from  the  literature  is  accompanied  by 
detailed  and  lengthy  footnotes  that  tend  to 
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divert  the  reader’s  attention.  Additional  distrac¬ 
tion  is  introduced  by  Hutchinson’s  penchant 
for  using  specialized  jargon.  ...  In  the 
second  part,  the  nature  of  the  ‘niche,’  .  .  . 
again  we  find  complexity  of  both  adumbration 
and  reference  material.  Much  of  this  writing 
presumes  a  rather  sophisticated"  reader  who 
has  a  4  close  acquaintance  with  basic  sciences 
and  biostatistics.  The  author’s  literary  style 
[also]  interferes  somewhat  with  scientific 
clarity.  .  .  .  [The]  book  is  primarily  a 

stimulus  for  dialogue.  The  attentive  reader  can¬ 
not  help  but  react  to  the  aggressive  ideas  set 
forth.  I  can  recommend  it  only  for  those  in 
advanced  college  or  professional  careers.  A 
few  sophisticated  college  seniors  may  find  it 
stimulating.”  Leo  Kartman 

Science  152:1736  Je  24  '66  750w 


HUTCHINSON,  W.  H.  Oil,  land  and  politics; 
the  California  career  of  Thomas  Robert  Bard. 
2v  349;394p  il  maps  $11.95  Univ.  of  Okla. 
press 

B  or  92  Bard,  Thomas  Robert.  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California  65-10114 

‘‘The  first  volume  follows  [Bard’s]  life  to 
1890,  when  he  was  first  president  of  the  new 
Union  Oil  Company.  .  .  .  [The  second  follows 
his]  interests  in  California’s  growing  petroleum 
industry,  his  political  battles  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  his  election  as  a 
United  States  Senator  from  California.  An 
account  of  Bard’s  political  activities  after  one 
term  in  the  Senate  brings  the  story  to  a  close 
and  it  ends  with  his  death  in  1915.”  (Library 
J )  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  record  is  presented  by  [the  author] 
with  a  vigor  and  eloquence  uniquely  his  own, 
with  a  gentle  affection  and  pride  inspired  by 
his  knowledge  of  Bard,  and  with  a  scholarly 
attention  to  details.  ...  [It  is]  a  creative  blend 
of  biography  and  history.  .  .  .  Yet  these  vol¬ 
umes  for  all  the  brilliance  of  the  writing  and 
the  warmth  of  the  human  story,  are  not 
easily  read.  The  reader  early  senses,  and  is 
often  burdened  by,  the  author’s  mi  compromis¬ 
ing  determination  to  create  from  his  pioneer¬ 
ing  research  a  detailed  record  to  serve  as  a 
source  for  the  study  of  oil,  land,  and  politics 
in  southern  California.  ...  A  major  and  re¬ 
warding  feature  of  these  volumes  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  Bard’s  letters — delightfully  re¬ 
vealing,  often  eloquent.  .  .  .  Hutchinson  has 
revealed  it  all,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  created 
two  volumes  that  will  long  nourish  the  study 
of  California  history.”  J.  S.  Holliday 
Am  Hist  R  71:687  Ja  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  V.  P.  Carosso 

J  Am  Hist  52:838  Mr  '66  550w 


“At  times  the  language  is  overly  florid,  and 
occasionally  the  text  rushes  ahead  of  itself. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  is  very  favorable  to  Bard, 
and  offers  no  criticisms  of  his  actions.  .  .  . 
This  is  for  Western  Americana,  business  his¬ 
tory,  and  petroleum  industry  collections.’ 
Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  90:1703  Ap  1  '65  200w 


HUXLEY,  ANTHONY,  jt.  ed.  Standard  encyc¬ 
lopedia  of  the  world’s  rivers  and  lakes.  See 
Gresswell,  R.  KL. 


HUXLEY,  GERVAS.  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the 
Grosvenors;  life  in  a  Whig  family,  1882-1839. 
187p  pi  $5.60  Oxford 

914.2  Westminster,  Elizabeth  Mary  (Leven- 
son-Gower)  Grosvenor,  2d  marchioness  of. 
Grosvenor  family.  Great  Britain — Social  life 
and  customs  65-29639 


“Bom  in  1797  into  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  distinguished  Whig  families,  the  Leven- 
son-Gowers,  in  1819  [Lady  Elizabeth  Belgrave] 
married  into  another,  the  Grosvenors,  who  were 
equally  wealthy  and  distinguished.  For  most 
of  her  long  life  she  conscientiously  kept  a  diary, 
and  she  wrote  copious  letters  to  her  mother 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  1839.  With  the  help 
of  these  letters  and  the  diary,  as  well  as  other 
family  papers,  Mr  Huxley  has  produced  an  ac¬ 
count  of  life  among  top  people  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


“The  author  presents  an  unsurprising  picture 
of  the  Whig  aristocracy  at  home,  abroad  and 
in  the  halls  of  the  great  and  mighty.  But 
all  of  this  is  unexceptional;  it  has  been  docu¬ 
mented  in  Greville,  Creevy,  and  in  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  biographies  and  memoirs  of  the 
Victorian  era.  Undergraduate  libraries  must 
decide  whether  another  such  version  of  the 


grandeur  that  was  Whigdom  is  a  justifiable 
purchase.  Recommended  only  as  a  prototype 
of  a  familiar  genre  without  special  merit  of 
its  own.” 

Choice  3:249  My  '66  140w 
“[This  book]  is  usually  interesting,  often 
amusing  and  only  occasionally  made  tedious  by 
too  much  trivial  detail  about  tire  social  round. 
Mr  Huxley  sketches  in  (lie  background  com¬ 
petently,  with  just  about  the  right  amount  of 
descrip tion  of  events  and  people.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  his  approach  is  not  always  so  sophis¬ 
ticated  as  it  might  be,  and  is  sometimes  tire- 
somely  deferential  in  tone.” 

Economist  217:174  O  9  ’65  350w 
“[This]  smooth-running  story,  skilfully  told 
from  letters,  gives  the  impression  of  life  mov¬ 
ing  for  the  Grosvenor  family  confidently  for¬ 
ward,  with  some  minor  irritations  but  without 
stress  and  without  complications.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Huxley’s  heroine  may  not  prove  .completely 
attractive  in  twentieth-century  eyes.  Married  to 
a  husband  who  did  not  sparkle  .  .  .  she  prob¬ 
ably  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to 
keep  a  party  going  with  quips  and  jests  .  .  . 
[and]  the  word  ‘horror’  which  she  used  when 
one  of  her  daughters  was  born  does  not  endear 
her  to  the  modern  reader.  .  .  .  Mr.  Huxley  has 
an  interesting  chapter  on  politics — the  Gros¬ 
venors  were  strong  Whigs — which  gives  some 
fascinating  glimpses  of  Chester  electioneering.” 

TLS  p978  N  4  ’65  600w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxvi  spring  ’66  130w 


HUXLEY,  JULIAN,  ed.  Aldous  Huxley,  1894- 
1963;  a  memorial  volume.  174p  pi  $4  Harper 
828  Huxley,  Aldous  Leonard  66-11471 

"This  is  a  book  of  27  tributes  by  friends, 
relatives,  associates  and  admirers  of  Aldous 
Huxley,  four  delivered  at  a  memorial  service, 
the  others  prepared  especially  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Also  included  as  a  final  piece  is  an  essay 
by  Aldous  Huxley  on  ‘Shakespeare  and  Re¬ 
ligion’  which  he  finished  the  day  before  he 
died.  .  .  .  Writers  include  T.  S.  Eliot,  Victoria 
Ocampo,  Leonard  Woolf,  Stephen  Spender, 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Christopher  Isherwood, 
Anita  Loos,  Yehudi  Menuhin.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce- Jones 

Book  Week  p2  F  27  ’66  900w 
“Only  three  of  the  contributors — Victoria 
Ocampo,  IT.  Osmond,  and  Christopher  Isher¬ 
wood — provide  worthwhile  material.  The  book 
is  really  too  much  an  unscholarly  potpourri  of 
trivia  and  marginalia  to  be  of  much  value.” 
Choice  3:209  My  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  book]  provides  enlightening  judgments 
on  and  evaluations  of  the  man,  the  writer, 
the  explorer  of  science,  the  conversationalist. 
A  valuable  record,  highly  recommended.”  F.  N. 
Jones 

Library  J  91:696  F  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Getlein 

New  Repub  154:23  Mr  26  '66  1050w 
“This  memorial  volume  is  half-gay,  half-sad 
in  its  nostalgia  for  a  humanism  which  now 
survives  in  circumstances  more  straitened,  and 
is  touching  because  Huxley  was  not  only  clever 
but  gentle  and  good.  .  .  .  The  cheerful  con¬ 
tribution  of  Anita  Loos  reinforces  what  the 
grave  have  already  said:  Huxley  never  lost  his 
taste  for  human  folly  and  comic  outrage.” 
V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  70:978  D  17  ’65  260w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ap  3  ’66  200w 
New  Yorker  42:211  Mr  19  ’66  130w 
‘‘[In  this  book  Aldous  Huxley]  is  seen  by 
his  elder  brother  developing  from  a  contem¬ 
plative  small  child  into  a  man  who  could  take 
all  knowledge  for  his  province  and  seek  ‘to 
achieve  self-transcendence  while  yet  remaining 
a  committed  social  being’ :  by  his  cousin  Gervas 
as  a  schoolboy  marked  by  integrity,  affection, 
intellectual  liveliness  and  detachment:  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Mortimer  as  a  Balliol  undergraduate;  by 
Steven  Runciman  as  a  schoolmaster,  educator 
rather  than  teacher;  and  as  a  friend  by  people 
of  the  most  diverse  interests.  ...  A  moving 
book.” 

TLS  p972  N  4  ’65  550w 


HUYGHE,  REN£,  ed.  Larousse  encyclopedia 
of  modern  art:  from  1800  to  the  present  day: 
art  and  mankind  [English  text  prepared  by 
Emily  Evershed,  and  others].  444p  il  col  pi 
$20  Prometheus  press 

709.04  Art — History — 20th  century.  Art — His¬ 
tory  65-19759 

“This  volume  on  modern  art  is  the  last  of 
four  in  the  series  .  .  .  translated  from  the 
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HUYGHE,  REN  £ — Continued 
original  work  L’Art  et  l’Homme  published  in 
Paiis.  .  .  .  its  content  is  divided  into  major 
chronological  periods:  Classicism  and  the  .Ro¬ 
mantic  Movement,  Rater  eastern  Art,  Realism 
and  impressionism,  and  Art  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  each  part  opens  with  an  essay  by  Rend 
Huyghe.  These  introductory  essays  are  de¬ 
signed  to  establish  relationships  in  art  be¬ 
tween  and  among  countries  and  periods,  as 
well  as  to  provide  a  cohesive  synthesis  of  the 
other  essays  by  the  19  contributors.  .  .  .  The 
last  chapter  in  three  of  the  four  major  sec¬ 
tions  is  a  historical  summary  written  by  one 
or  more  of  the  collaborators.  The  summary 
is  designed  to  give  the  historical  background 
of  the  period  in  question  and  comprises  a 
lengthy  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  in  the  major  countries  dealt  with  in 
that  section,  subdivided  into  such  categories  as 
history,  literature,  music,  photography,  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts. 
.  .  .  The  book  contains  1,172  numbered  black- 
and-white  illustrations  of  works  of  art  and  5G 
in  color,  with  location  of  the  original  given 
for  each.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B)  Index.  For 
previous  volumes  in  the  series  see  BUD  1963, 
1964  and  1965. 


mercial  species.  The  listings  for  almost  all  of 
the  species  are  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  ludi¬ 
crous.”  Peter  Farb  _  „  

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  5  65  lOOw 


“Illustrated  in  vivid  and  sometimes  horrify¬ 
ingly  beautiful  groups.  .  .  .  Here  also  are  the 
species  familiar  to  fishermen  and  aquarium 
owners.” 

Sat  R  49:60  Mr  19  ’66  80w 


HYAMS,  EDWARD.  Dionysus;  a  social  history 
of  the  wine 'vine.  381p  il  col  il  810  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

663  Wine  and  wine  making — History 

65-16581 

The  author  describes  how  Vitis  vinifera,  the 
wine  vine,  “has  been  cultivated,  what  sorts  of 
wines  have  been  drunk,  how  they  were  made 
and  taxed,  and  how  they  have  affected  people’s 
lives.  It  is  the  account  of  a  single  plant 
species  through  the  eighty  centuries  of  its 
association  with  man.”  (Publisher’s  notei  Ap¬ 
pendix  discusses  The  Yitaceae.  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“The  book  as  a  whole  treats  schools,  move¬ 
ments,  and  artists  which  someday  will,  or 
should,  have  a  better  term  than  merely  ‘mod¬ 
ern  art,’  and  the  presentation  is  quite  au¬ 
thoritative,  lucid,  and  well  organized.  While 
there  is  reference  to  the  new  school  of  ‘pop 
art,’  no  mention  is  made  of  the  latest  trend, 
‘op  art.’  One  wonders  why  this  omission  oc¬ 
curs,  considering  the  fact  that  art  produced 
in  1965  is  mentioned  in  the  text  and  included 
among  the  reproductions.  .  .  .  The  hundreds 
of  black-and-white  illustrations  complement  the 
text  quite  well,  although  the  pertinent  text 
may  be  separated  from  the  related  illustrations 
by  several  pages.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  book 
has  no  bibliography,  although  there  are  many 
book  and  periodical  references  cited  in  the 
text  itself.  .  .  .  The  16-page  Index,  with  five 
columns  to  the  page  ...  is  not  analytical  for 
headings  with  many  entries.  .  .  .  One  cannot 
determine  from  the  Index  which  entries  rep¬ 
resent  major  discussions  of  a  given  artist  or 
movement  and  which  are  merely  a  passing 
mention.  .  .  .  The  awkward  arrangement  of  the 
work,  a  number  of  poor-quality  illustrations, 
the  book’s  misnomer  as  an  encyclopedia,  and 
the  lack  of  bibliographies  limit  its  usefulness 
for  ready  reference.  However,  its  well-trans¬ 
lated  and  informative  text  makes  Larousse 
Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Art  valuable  as  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  modern  art.  It  is  recommended  for  li¬ 
braries  serving  high  school,  college,  and  be¬ 
ginning  art  students  and  for  public  libraries.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:537  F  15  ’66 
1250w 

“The  work  is  encyclopedic  in  that  it  embraces 
historical,  social,  and  cultural  developments  in 
one  context:  it  is  not  a  dictionary  of  modern 
art.  This  well  indexed  and  fully  illustrated 
volume  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  modern  art.  It  is  for  any  library." 
M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  90:4957  N  15  ’65  240w 
Library  J  90:5538  D  15  ’65  llOw  [YA1 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:38  Mr  19  ’66  150w 


“No  other  plant,  Mr.  Hyams  believes,  has  so 
profoundly  affected,  or  been  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  history  of  man  especially  in 
his  religious  activities.  The  story  ...  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  one  and  Mr.  Hyams  tells  it  with 
spirit,  clarity,  and  effective  use  of  nearly  130 
illustrations.  For  larger  libraries  and  subject 
collections.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:942  F  15  ’66  130w 


“Dionysus  is  heavy  and  shiny,  more  to  be 
looked  at  than  read.  It  is  well  worth  looking 
at.  There  are  eight  colour-piates,  most  ele¬ 
gantly  printed.  .  .  .  [The]  black-and-white  il¬ 
lustrations  .  .  .  are  very  well  chosen  and 
exactly  printed.  .  .  .  The  text  is  diffuse  and 
chatty  in  style,  presumably  to  attract  the 
general  reader,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  repel 
him  by  the  quantity  of  often  abstruse  detail. 
The  scholar  will  be  disquieted  by  [some]  re¬ 
marks  .  .  .  and  will  be  outright  annoyed  to 
find  that  the  majority  of  the  too-few  references 
are  not  to  a  page,  nor  to  a  chapter,  but  to 
whole  books,  or  sometimes  just  to  an  author. 
.  .  .  This  offhandness,  to  speak  no  more  strong¬ 
ly,  is  exasperating,  because  Mr  Hyams  has 
conscientiously  assembled  a  great  deal  of  curi¬ 
ous  information.”  Raymond  Rostgate 

New  Statesman  70:892  D  3  ’65  220w 
.“Mr.  Hyams  is  full  of  shrewd  insights,  they 
give  his  book  its  special  quality.  ...  To  deal 
adequately  with  so  complex  a  subject  requires 
an  advanced  technical  knowledge  of  botany  and 
viticulture,  preferably  reinforced  by  practical 
experience;  a  wide  familiarity  with  wines  as 
such;  and  the  ability  to  carry  out  specialized 
historical  research.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hyams  himself  is 
formidably  well  equipped  on  the  first  count  .  .  . 
but  his  historical  research  and  documentation, 
especially  for  the  important  early  period,  tend 
to  be  somewhat  sketchy.  In  so  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  (and  excellently  produced)  a  work  this 
is  to  be  regretted.  .  .  .  Minor  but  annoying  de¬ 
fects  could  be  put  right  without  too  much 
trouble  m  a  second  edition;  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  well  worth  this  service,  especially  since  it 
seems  likely  to  become  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject  for  some  time  to  come.” 

TLS  p937  O  13  ’66  1350w 


HVASS,  HANS.  Fishes  of  the  world  in  color; 
il.  by  Wilhelm  Eigener;  tr.  by  Gwynne 
Vevers  [Eng  title:  Fishes  of  the  world],  156p 
$4.95  Dutton 

597  Fishes  65-11406 

This  book  does  not  deal  “with  all  the  species 
of  fishes  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  those  which  are  important 
economically  and  as  sporting  fish:  in  addition, 
as  many  aquarium  fish  as  possible  have  been 
described.  .  .  .  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  important  facts  about  each  fish.  .  .  . 
Little  is  said  about  the  appearance  of  the  fish, 
as  this  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  but  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  laid  on  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  different  species.”  (Foreword) 
Translation  of  Alverdens  Fisk.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Impressed  by  the  inclusive  title  and  the 
many  color  illustrations,  a  browser  might  get 
the  mistaken  idea  that  this  is  a  comprehensive 
volume.  In  reality,  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  fishes  are  represented,  and  even  these 
are  weighted  in  favor  of  European  and  com- 


H YAM S,  EDWARD.  The  last  poor  man.  252p 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16151 

“Paul  Tapper,  a  journalist  who  is  a  captive 
m  an  impossible  marriage,  falls  in  love  with  a 
sensual  young  woman  who  is  a  similar  kind  of 
prisoner.  Both  are  involved  .  .  .  with  an 

obsessed  Greek  tycoon  whose  monomania  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  construction  of  a  community  in  the 
rural  countryside  of  Kent.  That  project  is  ob¬ 
structed  by  a  dull  and  illiterate  peasant  who 
stubbornly  refuses  to  sell  his  freehold  to  make 
way  for  the  future.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Dobrovolny 

Best  Sell  26:132  J]  1  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  17  ’66  490w 

Reviewed  by  Donald  Purcell 

Library  J  91:2874  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 

“A,  meticulous  craftsman,  Mr.  Hyams  invests 
the  background  of  his  novel  with  richlv  at¬ 
mospheric  detail  (like  garden-club  politics), 
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and  he  conceives  one  excellent  secondary  char¬ 
acter,  a  cashiered  major  who  grows  hemp  in 
his  hothouse.  The  emotional  ferment  of  Tapper, 
however,  bubbles  at  a  rather  tepid  level.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  22  ’66  220w 
New  Yorker  42:142  My  2S  ’66  120w 
“Despite  the  fact  that  there  are"  good  threads 
in  [this!  novel,  the  weaving  is  poor,  and  the 
texture  curiously  uneven  and  unfinished.  .  .  . 
Tapper  is  a  totally  unbelievable  character, 
whose  confusions  and  superficialities  cut  off 
any  possibility  of  sympathy  for  him.  His  wife, 
as  shrews  go  in  novels  these  days,  is  a  bland 
and  ineffective  woman.  The  love  scenes,  which 
mercifully  are  free  of  clinical  detail,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  romantic  clichds  of  pulp.  And 
the  prose  is  larded  with  Frenehisms  in  italic 
display.”  William  Guzzardi 

Sat  R  49:40  Je  18  '66  390w 
“Firmly  based  on  the  traditional  strength  of 
the  English  novel,  the  comedy  of  manners  and 
morals,  Edward  Hyams’s  The  Last  Poor  Man 
is  sharp  and  tautly  made.  The  portrayal  of 
his  characters  and  of  contemporary  England  is 
unsparing  and  precise:  the  structure  and  tech¬ 
nique  are  elegant.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  its  sad 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  The  Last  Poor  Man 
would  be  harsh  and  cynical.  It  is  not  a  novel 
which  will  cause  a  literary  revolution,  but  its 
achievement  is  secure.” 

T!_S  pl028  N  10  ’66  240w 


HYAMS,  JOE.  Bogie:  the  biography  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  Bogart;  introd.  by  Lauren  Bacall.  210p 
pi  55.95  New  Am.  lib. 

B  or  92  Bogart,  Humphrey  DeForest 

66-18811 

The  author  “probes  the  actor’s  dedication  to 
his  craft,  his  bitter  struggle  for  recognition, 
the  films  themselves.  He  records  the  .  .  .  feuds 
and  .  .  .  friendships  .  .  .  and  he  gives  [an] 
account  of  the  four  marriages.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“[The  author]  presents  a  reasonably  objective 
portrait  of  an  accomplished  actor  and  a  man 
of  considerable  personal  integrity.” 

Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:4942  O  15  ’66  150w 
“In  the  genre  of  the  Hollywood  biography, 
this  stands  out  as  a  gem — or,  at  least  a  very 
nice  zircon.  .  .  .  Based  on  recollections,  exten¬ 
sive  research  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Lauren  Bacall,  ‘Bogie’  is  an  amiable  and  fairly 
thorough  portrait  of  its  subject.  .  .  .  Hyams 
handles  the  Bogart- created  legends  with  gentle 
skepticism.  .  .  .  The  book  is  chockful  of  vintage 
Bogart  anecdotes,  and  the  flavor  of  the  man 
is  rendered  well  through  his  talk.”  R.  R. 
Lingeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  S  25  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Haskel  Frankel 

Sat  R  49:33  S  24  ’66  1050w 


HYATT,  J.  PHILIP,  ed.  The  Bible  in  modem 
scholarship;  papers  read  at  the  100th  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  biblical  literature,  December 
28-30.  1964.  400p  $7.50  Abingdon 
220.609  Bible — Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

66-11059 

“Those  who  read  papers  .  .  .  were  invited  by 
the  program  committee  to  write  on  specified 
topics,  but  were  given  .  .  .  freedom  in  their 
writing.  The  topics  were  chosen  with  a  view 
to  covering  the  principal'  problems  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  current  biblical  scholarship,  with  a 
backward  look  to  the  past  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations  of  scholarship  and  a  forward  look  to 
the  immediate  future.”  (Foreword)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  papers  and  responses  varied  greatly  in 
quality.  The  high  point  .  .  .  turned  out  to  be 
.  .  .  Hans  Jonas’  response  to  Gilles  Quispet’s 
‘Gnosticism  and  the  New  Testament.’  This  was 
electrifying  to  hear  and  is  exciting  to  read,  a 
coruscating  tour  de  force.  .  .  .  One  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  the  role  played  in  [the  papers] 
by  the  problem  of  history.  It  is  not  that  this 
was  deliberately  chosen  as  a  theme  but  rather 
that  all  biblical  scholars,  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  specialty,  seem  to  be  wrestling  with  it 
in  one  form  or  another.  .  .  .  This  is  particularly 
the  case  .  .  .  since  voices  from  what  might  be 
called  a  sophisticated  ‘the  Bible  is  true’  school 
of  archaeological'  scholarship  were  given  a  lion’s 
share  of  the  time.”  Norman  Perrin 

Christian  Century  83:433  Ap  6  ’66  700w 


“[This]  is  a  well  rounded  survey  of  the 
present  state  of  scholarly  opinion  without  the 
built-in  dullness  of  a  survey  manual  and  having 
an  implicit  unity  even  more  striking  than  the 
diversity  of  point  of  view  in  matters  of  detail. 
The  rare  combination  of  competence  and  clarity 
achieved  in  the  live  situation  of  the  give  and 
take  of  scholarly  exchange  makes  the  careful 
perusing  of  these  pages  an  enriching  experience 
for  the  student  and  scholar  alike.”  R.  Y.  Ritter 
Library  J  91:260  Ja  15  ’66  150w 


HYDE,  J.  K.  Padua  in  the  age  of  Dante;  a 
social  history  of  an  Italian  city  state.  349p 
pi  maps  $8.75  Barnes  &  Noble 

320.9453  Padua — Politics  and  government 

66-31919 

This  is  a  study  "of  Padua  during  its  Golden 
Age,  from  1256  to  1328.  Its  first  part  describes 
the  social  make-up  of  the  city,  with  chapters 
on  ‘Nobles  and  Magnates,’  ‘Knights  and  Po- 
desta,  ’  'The  Guildsmen.’  The  second  part  traces 
the  history  of  this  short  period  in  its  social 
context.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


Choice  3:705  O  ’66  180w 

“The  hasty  book  selector  should  be  wary  of 
the  title  of  this  book.  It  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  popular  survey  suitable  for  the 
high  school  or  junior  college  library.  It  is  a 
carefully  made,  scholarly,  detailed  study.  .  .  . 
J.  K.  Hyde  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his¬ 
tory  of  Manchester  University.  His  book  is 
recommended  for  libraries  having  strong  collec¬ 
tions  on  medieval  and  Renaissance  Europe.” 
R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:2333  My  1  ’66  120w 
“[The  author],  in  his  model  study  of  Padua, 
is  no  apologist  of  despotism,  nor  is  his  work 
a  mere  inquiry  into  despotic  origins.  His  sub¬ 
ject  is  society  and  government  in  a  representa¬ 
tive  Italian  city  in  the  last  decades  of  self-rule; 
and  within  this  general  theme,  despite  poor 
documentation,  he  manages  to  range  reveal- 
ingly  over  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  ...  Of 
necessity,  however,  he  has  much  to  say  in 
passing  on  despotism  and  its  causes.  Sum¬ 
marily,  he  sees  it  as  the  irresistible  conclusion 
to  _  a  long  constitutional  development,  in 
which  communes  like  Padua,  at  no  time  dem¬ 
ocratically  freed  of  aristocratic  influence  or 
faction,  finally  .  .  .  concurred  in  rule  by  an 
aristocratic  clan  and  clientele,  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  peace  and  security.”  P.  J.  Jones 
New  Statesman  71:815  Je  3  ’66  200w 


HYLANDER,  CLARENCE  J.  'Wildlife  com¬ 
munities;  from  the  tundra  to  the  tropics  in 
North  America;  il.  with  phot,  and  maps, 
drawings,  and  diagrams  by  the  author.  342p 
$5  Houghton 

574.9  Ecology.  Natural  history — North 

America  66-19940 

The  author,  formerly  chairman  of  Colgate 
University’s  botany  department,  describes  in 
Part  I  “what  is  meant  by  ecology,  the  kinds 
of  organisms,  and  how  they  interact  to  form 
successful  communities.  Part  II  takes  the  read¬ 
er  on  a  trip  throughout  North  America  as  the 
author  [describes]  .  .  .  the  six  major  biomas — 
the  physical  environment,  the  plant  life,  the 
animals,  and  man’s  effects  on  each.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


ine  sryie  is  clear,  the  material  is  informa¬ 
tive,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by 
countless  diagrams,  maps,  and  photographs.” 
Best  Sell  26:202  S  1  ’66  210w  [YA] 
“This  is  an  extremely  well-organized  and 
worthwhile  book  on  ‘the  role  of  environment 
m  determining  the  ,aPP©arance,  living  habits, 
and  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  that 
make  up  our  wildlife  heritage.  .  .  .  Gives  valu¬ 
able  insight  into  the  reasons  why  we  must  do 
Preserve  the  ecological  balance  in  the 
wildlife  areas  we  still  have.”  PI.  M.  Kovar 
Library  J  91:3267  Je  15  ‘66  130w  [YA] 


HYMAN,  MAC.  Take  now  thy  son.  240p  $4.95 
Random  house 


An  “account  of  the  tragedy  that  results  from 
a.  marriage  between  a  normally  high-spirited 
girl  _  and  a  rather  stupid  man  who  is  ruled  bv 
a  rigid  code  of  discipline  and  conduct.  The 
story  is  set  in  Callville,  a  small  town  in  Georgia 
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HYMAN,  MAC — Continued 

and  centers  on  Nan  and  Truitt  Scott,  who  have 
been  married  ten  years  and  have  one  son, 
Paui.”  (New  Yorker) 


“The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  character 
study:  of  Truitt,  his  Negro  store-mechanic. 
Jim  Jenks:  and  George  Webster,  failed  law¬ 
yer  without  a  cause.  Oddly  enough,  only  Jenks 
emerges  with  any  substance,  even  though, 
along  with  Truitt  and  Webster,  he  is  perforce 
seen  from  only  the  outside.  This  external 
dramatization  is  one  of  the  book’s  major  weak¬ 
nesses.  .  .  .  Take  Now  Thy  Son,  however,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  read  for  its  refusal  to  sen¬ 
sationalize  its  lurid  material  and  for  its  obvious 
concern  with  the  strange  amalgam  of  human 
nature.”  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  p36  O  31  ’65  440w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:100  Ja  '66  190w 
“How  Truitt  retreated  from  reality,  even  to 
the  destruction  of  his  beloved  son,  makes  a 
grim  story,  ail  the  more  so  by  virtue  of  Mr. 
Hyman's  stark,  incisive  style.  This  somber 
book  with  well-defined  characters  is  convinc¬ 
ingly  written.  The  town  life  and  the  role 
assigned  to  the  Negro  are  well  done  although 
they  may  not  be  acceptable  to  some  whites  and 
some  Negroes.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  90:4360  O  15  ’65  210w 
New  Yorker  41:246  N  13  '65  130w 


HYMAN,  STANLEY  EDGAR.  Standards:  a 
chronicle  of  books  for  our  time.  286p  $6.75 
Horizon  press 

809.08  Literature — History  and  criticism 

66-16306 

“From  May  1961  to  June  1965,  (the  author] 
wrote  regular  lead  reviews  for  The  New  Leader, 
a  bi-weekly  journal  of  opinion.  .  .  .  This  [is 
a]  collection  of  a  representative  sampling  of 
the  reviews,  slightly  more  than  half  the  total. 
.  .  .  The  reviews  have  been  rewritten  for  style, 
and  errors  have  been  corrected,  but  no  opinions 
have  been  changed.  In  some  cases,  another 
paragraph  or  two.  omitted  from  The  New 
Leader  because  of  the  exigencies  of  space,  has 
been  restored.  The  order  is  chronological." 
(Afterword)  Index. 


“A  truly  professional  man-of-letters,  Hyman 
is  well-grounded  in  literary  theory.  .  .  .  What 
is  most  noticeable  here  is  Hyman’s  astonishing 
lack  of  interest  in  contemporary  poetry.  Pri¬ 
marily  an  intellectual  with  social  concerns,  he 
appears  to  find  the  novel  most  relevant  to  his 
interests.  ...  In  his  four  years  at  The  New 
Leader,  [Hyman]  dealt  with  much  of  the  best 
literature  of  the  period.  Moreover,  he  intelli¬ 
gently  introduced  a  number  of  less  well-known 
writers,  mainly  from  Europe,  and  provided 
some  of  the  best  revaluations  of  our  senior 
writers  that  we  have.  ...  If  his  standards  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  (and  whose  are  not?)  at 
least  he  has  them.  They  are  so  absent  from 
reviewing  today  that  I  hope  the  readers  of  this 
book  will  form  a  pressure  group  to  bring  Mr. 
Hyman  back  to  literary  journalism.”  Frank 
MacShane 

Book  Week  p8  S  4  '66  115 Ow 

“[Hymanl  did  not  use  books  to  show  off  in 
front  of.  There  are  dates,  there  are  names, 
there  are  quotes:  there  is  evidence.  He  has  left 
a  conscientious  and  expert  reader’s  log  of  re¬ 
sponses  registered  against  the  week-in,  week- 
out  flow  of  books— the  running  biography  of 
a  taste.  At  the  level  he  performed,  it  was 
literary  journalism  of  more  than  passing  value. 

.  .  .  No  one  can  blame  Mr.  Hyman  for  giving 
up  the  grind  [of  bi-weekly  reviewing].  But 
he  will  be  missed.  The  measure  of  his  loss  is 
a  book  more  informative,  more  civilized,  and 
more  entertaining  than  many  he  was  writing 
about.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  10  ’66 
700w 

“[Mr.  Hyman’s]  writing  is  consistently  flex¬ 
ible  and  lucid,  unpretentious  and  urbane,  often 
witty,  and  quite  without  distinctive  style.  Yet 
it  is  in  no  sense  careless  or  colorless.  .  .  His 
weakness  ...  is  a  benevolence  .  .  .  [which] 
causes  him  to  be  overly  indulgent  with  the 
poor  work  of  writers  whom  he  believes  to  be 
serious,  and  to  make  claims  for  the  excellence 
of  others  which  seem  wholly  unjustified  bv 
the  evidence  of  their  artistic  record,  .  .  .  [He] 
seems,  to  me  best  and  wittiest  on  bad  books 
by  third-rate  or  chronically  overrated  writers 
such  as  Herman  Wouk,  Steinbeck,  and  Henry 
Miller,  where  no  question  of  the  possible  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  subject  intrudes  to  inhibit  his 


purely  destructive  impulses.  .  .  .  His.  reticence 
prevents  him  from  being  the  deeply  influential 
critic  which  his  talents  ought  certainly  to 
equip  him  to  be.  But  it  may  well  be  that  has 
reticence  is  the  unavoidable  defect  of  his  con¬ 
siderable  virtues  .  .  .  which  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  humane  critics 
that  we  have.”  J.  W.  Aldridge 

Commentary  42:72  J1  ’66  1550w 

Reviewed  by  Erik  Wensberg 

Commonweal  85:108  O  28  66  950w 

Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Shapiro 

Library  J  91:4664  O  1  '66  llOw 
“Hyman  is  a  student  of  myth  and  ritual  and 
a  proponent  of  myth- oriented  literary  criticism. 
These  interests  affect  his  work  as  a  reviewer 
both  positively  and  negatively.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
virtually  nothing  to  say  about  British  fiction, 
apart  from  the  Golding  piece,  nothing  about 
modern  British  poetry,  .  .  .  nothing  about 

modern  American  poetry  after  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings.  .  .  .  The  claim  of  the  book  is  that  it 
upholds  standards  in  a  time  of  ‘cultural  de¬ 
basement,’  but  it  seems  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  actual  standard  upheld  is  provincial, 
academic  and  excessively  culture-bound.” 
Julian  Moynahan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  O  23  ’66  700w 


HYMOFF,  EDWARD.  Guidance  and  control  of 
spacecraft;  coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Bern¬ 
ardo.  176p  il  $2.95  Holt 

629.42  Space  vehicles — Guidance  systems 

65-23277 

The  author  describes  “the  basic  systems  used 
to  guide  and  control  spacecraft.  .  .  .  [He]  ex¬ 
plains  why  enormous  propulsion  power  in  a 
spacecraft  is  useless  unless  highly  sensitive  and 
precise  instruments  are  available  to  keep  it  on 
course.  .  .  .  [He  also  describes]  problems  in¬ 
volved,  and  .  .  .  devices  developed  to  overcome 
them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


"[This  book]  is  a  general  discussion  of  how  all 
kinds  of  spacecraft,  manned  and  unmanned,  are 
put  into  orbit  and  controlled  once  they  get  there. 
Mr.  Hymoff  also  answers  the  perennial  question: 
What  keeps  a  satellite  up?”  R.  C.  C. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  S  29  '66 
40w 

“A  book  which  explained  for  young  readers 
the  principles  and  practice  of  spacecraft  control 
and  guidance  would,  indeed,  be  useful,  but  this 
is  not.  A  few  pages  on  the  history  and  behavior 
of  the  gyroscope  and  a  very  elementary  func¬ 
tional  description  of  an  inertial  guidance  system 
using  gyroscopes,  accelerometers,  computers, 
and  clocks  are  about  all  the  basic  guidance  and 
control  material  offered.  ...  A  fair  book  for 
explaining  what  has  been  accomplished  with 
guidance  and  control  but  not  a  good  one  for 
learning  how  it  is  done.”  O.  V.  Fortier 

Library  J  91:2220  Ap  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


I 


lANNiELLO,  LYNNE,  ed.  Milestones  along 
the  march:  twelve  historic  Civil  rights  docu- 
ments— from  World  War  II  to  Selma:  introd. 
by  John  P.  Roche.  124p  $3.95  Praeger 
323.4  Negroes — History.  Civil  rights 

65-24709 

The  documents  “include  President  Roosevelt’s 
?£?ier  ^est1anbr1]s&m"  the  wartime  F.E.P.C.  in 
J.941,  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  on  public 
school  desegregation:  Martin  Luther  King’s 
l?tter  from  a  Birmingham  jail;  [a  summary  of] 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and  President 
Johnson  s  We  Shall  Overcome’  address  to 
Congress  m  March,  1965.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Choice  3:253  My  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Smith 

Library  J  90:4332  O  15  ’65  150w 
“The  documents  have  a  wide  range.  .  Of 
course,  there  is  value  in  their  existence,  but  at 
this  time  and  in  this  place  they  serve  primarily 
to  reveal  the  chasm  between  words  and  action 
between  pietistic  rhetoric  and  the  fact  that  all 
these  documents  combined  have  yet  to  change 
substantially  the  conditions  under  which  the 
majority  of  American  Negroes  live.”  Nat 
Hentoff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  27  '66  550w 
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IGLAUER,  EDITH.  The  new  people;  the 
Eskimo’s  journey  into  our  time.  205p  maps 
$4.50  Doubleday 

330.971  Eskimos — Economic  conditions.  Co¬ 
operative  societies.  Canada — Social  condi¬ 
tions  66-11178 

An  account  of  the  efforts  of  tile  Canadian 
government  to  help  the  Eskimos  adjust  to 
modern  ways  by  establishing  cooperatives.  In 
1961  and  1964  the  author  visited  the  George 
River  project  where  the  Eskimos  live  in  a 
permanent  community,  utilizing  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  food  preservation  and  engaging  _  in  the 
production  of  handicrafts.  Most  of  this  book 
appeared  originally  in  The  New  Yorker. 


“A  knowledgeable  newspaper  reviewer  of 
this  book  criticized  the  author  for  failing  to 
penetrate  the  layers  of  officials  who  sponsored 
planned  cultural  change  among  the  Eskimo 
and  for  failing  to  get  close  to  the /new  people 
themselves.  He  missed  her  contribution,  .she 
describes  not  the  Eskimo,  but  some  of  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Arctic  s 
‘new  reformers’ — technical  experts  and  admin¬ 
istrators  attached  to  Canada’s  imaginative  De¬ 
partment  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Re¬ 
sources,  which  since  1963  has  promoted  far- 
reaching  changes  in  Eastern  Arctic  Eskimo  cul¬ 
ture.  An  anthropologist  should  read  the  book 
not  for  ethnography  but  for  current  history. 
Iglauer  offers  a  fresh,  nonacademic  eyewitness 
account  of  experiments  in  community  develop¬ 
ment.”  J.  J.  Honigmann 

Am  Anthropol  68:1052  Ag  66  200w 

Choice  3:367  Je  ’66  150w 
"A  vivid,  first-hand  account  of  how  the 
Eskimos  of  Canada’s  remote  Hudson  Bay  area 
are  moving  into  the  modern  world.  .  .  .  this 
report  describes  the  people  involved  in  the 
[Ungava  pilot]  project,  the  work  being  done, 
and  its  heartening  success  in  the  intelligent 
use  of  human  and  natural  resources,  and  it 
should  be  of  broad  general  interest.”  Harold 
Lancour  _  „„ 

Library  J  91:707  F  1  '66  130w 
Library  J  91:1730  Mr  15  ’66  60w  [TA] 
‘‘Miss  Iglauer  describes  everything  she  saw 
and  records  everything  she  heard.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  curious,  numbing  monotony  after  the 
first  few  pages.  .  .  .  [She]  very  rarely  met  an 
Eskimo  except  in  the  company  of  Government 
officials,  and  neither  group  shows  up  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Eskimos  appear  as  stereotypes. 
.  .  .  The  perils  and  problems  of  socio-economic 
change  'initiated  by  a  central  bureaucracy  lo¬ 
cated  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  action  are  barely  touched  upon  in  this  book. 
Instead  Miss  Iglauer  provides  a  naive,  un¬ 
sophisticated  and  superficial  view  of  the  impact 
of  the  modern  world  upon  a  traditional  cul¬ 
ture.”  Jim  Lotz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  F  13  ’66  700w 
Time  87:102  Mr  11  ’66  420w 
TLS  pl207  D  29  ’66  700w 


ILLICK,  JOSEPH  E.  William  Penn,  the  pol¬ 
itician:  his  relations  with  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment.  267p  $5.75  Cornell  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Penn,  William.  Pennsylvania— 
Politics  and  government  65-17944 

The  author’s  central  theme  Is  “that  except  for 
the  first  years  of  William  Ill’s  reign.  Penn’s 
success  in  retaining  his  colony  against  various 
governmental  attacks  was  largely  the  result 
of  his  influence  with  prominent  statesmen.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“Illick  has  presented  a  well- written  and  well- 
documented  biography.  His  research  has  led 
him  to  the  standard  manuscript  and  printed 
sources,  which  are  annotated  in  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  This  excellent  study  closes  a  gap  in 
colonial  history.”  J.  J.  Zimmerman 

Am  Hist  R  72:284  O  ’66  300w 
“Penn  was  a  difficult  subject  for  his  friend 
James  II,  and  he  has  been  a  difficult  subject 
for  biographers  ever  since.  His  career  was 
filled  with  baffling  inconsistencies.  With  a  res¬ 
pectful  understanding  of  Penn’s  idealism  and 
at  the  same  time  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
factors  which  caused  him  to  compromise  ideals 
in  order  to  defend  the  integrity  of  his  exper¬ 
iment,  Illick  has  succeeded  admirably  in  taking 
a  bain, need  view.  .  .  .  This  complicated  story 
has  never  before  been  told  so  well.  Illick  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  a  deft  handling  of  a 
thorny  subject.”  J.  M.  Coleman 

J  Am  Hist  53:343  S  ’66  390w 


ILLUSTRATED  space  encyclopedia;  ed.  by 
Erik  Bergaust.  188p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64 
Putnam 

629.403  Space  flight — Dictionaries — Juvenile 
literature.  Astronautics — Dictionaries — Ju¬ 

venile  literature.  Astronauts — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-13308 

"Beginning  with  an  introduction  containing 
an  analysis  of  the  terminology  used  in  astro¬ 
nautics,  the  author  goes  on  to  define  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2,000  astronautical  terms.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  a  condensed  log  of  space  projects, 
launch  vehicle  specifications,  sizes  of  various 
satellites,  tables  of  planets  and  satellites, 
[photographs  and  biographies  of  30  United 
States  astronauts],  a  chronology  of  manned 
space  programs  and  future  space  programs.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“This  volume  should  serve  as  a  very  useful 
reference  work  in  the  library.  .  .  .  The  many 
additional  photographs  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book  and  help  to  clarify  much  of  the  material.” 
F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  25:214  Ag  15  ’65  70w 
“The  terms  chosen  for  definition  are  fairly 
well  selected,  but  there  are  also  important 
omissions,  e.g.,  cosmonaut,  stage,  aerospace. 
The  biographies  include  one  man  who  is 
deceased,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  date 
of  his  death.  Some  definitions  are  inexact  and 
others  are  not  clear  or  are  too  technical  for  the 
readers  to  whom  the  book  is  apparently  di¬ 
rected.  Not  recommended.”  O.  V.  Fortier 
Library  J  91:1069  F  15  ’66  150w 


ILSLEY,  VELMA.  M  is  for  moving,  unp  il  $3.50 
Walck,  H.  Z. 

Alphabet  books  66-7039 

In  this  book  “the  letters  stand  for  diverse 
parts  of  speech:  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  but 
all  have  to  do  with  a  child’s  experience  of  his 
family’s  packing  up  and  moving.”  (Library  J) 
“Ages  four  to  seven.”  (America) 


“A  practical-minded  little  girl  describes  mov¬ 
ing  day  in  a  ‘just-for-the-fun-of-it  alphabet 
way,’  and  provides  considerable  information 
about  removal  chores  and  excitement  in  the 
course  of  her  jingly  progress — highlighted  with 
sunny- tinted  drawings.”  Ethna  Sheehan 
America  115:551  N  5  ’66  40w 
“Hazy  illustrations  mar  [this  book].  It’s 
hard  to  tell  what  is  going  on,  and  parents  are 
going  to  have  to  do  some  fast  talking.  Here’s 
a  tall  man  bending  over  a  rug,  but  it’s  not  M 
for  man.  It’s  R  all  right,  but  not  for  rug.  R  for 
a  rope  you  can  hardly  see.  But  the  moving 
house  sequence  is  always  an  interesting  one, 
and  it  affords  plenty  of  opportunities  for  word 
play.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’66 
70w 

Library  J  91:5741  N  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  70w 


INGE,  M.  THOMAS,  jt.  auth.  Donald  David¬ 
son.  See  Young.  T.  D. 


INGLIS,  BRIAN.  Abdication.  433p  pi  $6.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

942.084  Edward  VIII,  King  of  Great  Britain 
(abdicated  1936).  Great  Britain — History — 
20th  century  66-20212 

An  “account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
abdication  and  of  the  people  involved.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Economist  221:689  N  12  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:5395  N  1  ’66  180w 
“The  fullest  account  of  the  abdication  yet 
written  and,  let  us  hope,  the  final  one.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  found  out,  though  occa¬ 
sional  corrections  of  detail  still  keep  coming 
in.  .  .  .  It  may  be  that  Inglis  has  leant  over, 
probably  unconsciously,  here  and  there  in 
Baldwin’s  favour,  by  omitting  various  dis¬ 
creditable  episodes.”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  72:704  N  11  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  S  8  ’66  1400w 
“[Brian  Inglis]  has  written  a  lively  and  com¬ 
prehensive  account  both  of  the  personalities 
and  the  issues.  .  .  .  [He]  tries  at  times  to  be 
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INGLIS,  B  R I  AN- — Continued 

almost  too  comprehensive,  throwing  the  whole 
of  British  history  during  the  interwar  years 
into  the  background  of  the  narrative.  .  .  .  None- 
theiess,  he  is  right  in  directing  special  attention 
throughout  to  what,  in  retrospect,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  reaction  to  the 
story.  For  all  the  complexity  of  its  issues  and 
the  fascination  of  its  details,  the  Abdication 
crisis  was  a  nine-day  wonder.”  Asa  Briggs 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3S  O  30  ’66  1050w 
“An  exceptionally  good  book  that  tells  the 
story  of  Edward  VIII’s  abdication  with  day-to- 
day  thoroughness,  with  lively,  trustworthy 
appraisals  of  the  characters  involved,  and  with 
a  clear  sense  of  what  England  was  like  in  1936. 
The  author  is  scrupulously  fair  to  the  King 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  .  .  .  [and  he]  is  lucid  about 
the  multiple  interpretations  that  can  be  put  on 
the  acts  of  [Stanley  Baldwin].  .  .  .  [Mr.  Inglis] 
works  with  such  unobtrusive  dedication  at 
giving  the  reader  possession  of  the  episode  that 
his  own  views  are  not  prominent.  He  regrets 
the  pain  that  some  figures  suffered,  and  the 
meannesses  that  others  inflicted,  but  he  does 
not — or  so  it  appears — regret  the  outcome.” 

New  Yorker  42:237  S  24  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  35:64  N  17  ’66  500w 
TLS  pl043  N  17  ’66  750w 


INGLIS,  BRIAN.  A  history  of  medicine.  196p  il 
col  pl  $10  World  pub. 

610.9  Medicine — -History  65-24165 

“From  primitive  medicine  man  to  modern 
specialist,  the  medical  practices  of  every  period 
and  civilization  are  traced  in  this  broad  history 
of  the  treatment  of  disease  and  deformity.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


This  fluently  written  book  has  been  given 
lavish  treatment  by  the  publishers:  big  margins, 
widely  spaced  lines,  good  paper.  150  well-chosen 
black  and  white  illustrations  and  nine  in  color — 
yet  the  book  is  not  too  heavy  to  sit  comfortably 
on  the  lap.  .  .  Any  history  within  this  compass 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  either  dis¬ 
passionate  or  say  much  that  is  new.  Mr  Inglis’s 
hobby-horses  are  well-known  and  they  are  all 
trotting  around  in  a  well-bridled  fashion — - 
anti-establishment;  attempts  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  in 
aetiology;  the  concept  of  stress  diseases.  .  .  . 

y  in  one  respect  does  he  seem  to  go  off  the 
rails.  He  approves  mightily  of  the  vis  medioa- 
P'IX.  naturae.  Most  people  would  regard  this  as 
best  translated  by  some  such  phrase  as  the 
natural  healing  power  of  the  body.  .  Mr 
fnghs,  reminiscent  of  Bergson,  translates  it 
life  force.’  ” 

Economist  217:1102  D  4  ’65  250w 

“An  interesting,  profusely  illustrated  history, 
•  •  n p  _  to.  but  not  including,  contemporary 
times,  this,  book  could  be  used  by  the  average 
student  doing  a  paper  on  the  subiect.  A  bit 
SfPensive,  but  a  Jack  of  general  histories  in 
sideratlon  title  worth  serious  con- 

Library  J  91:5265  O  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Lord  Taylor 

New  Statesman  70:792  N  19  ’65  300w 


INGL|S,  FRED,  ed  English  poetry,  1550-1660; 
No'blelth  an  mtrod-  242p  n  pl  $8-50  Barnes  & 
821  English  poetry— Collections 
'  introduction  to  English  poetry  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Restoration.”  (Library  J) 


[The  author]  makes  a  sound  case  for  ir 
ten siv e  study  of  the  verse  of  that  ftir  seec 
tlVle7itdie  El)glish  Renaissance.  He  preseni 
selections  not  only  from  the  great  poets  bt 
also  from  such  relatively  unknown  figures  r 
Aurehan  Townshend.  William  Cartwrigh 
Henry  King,  and  the  writers  of  Engiis 
madrigal  verse.  Helpfully  but  unobtrhsivel 
fo  n?ntted>  the  .co, Section  should  appeal  moi 
RnW  ’"formed  -Iay,man  .than  to  the  schola 

anfan  WWSiS1  H.f.fooSS'Vfl'beS 

Sct?orSsVl"’S-'i„ “a 

Library  J  91:3218  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 
..Bred  Inglis  .  ,  has  set  out  to  be  reason 
.representative  and  to  include  nothin 
that  is  not  excellent  in  its  kind  These  ar 
T ? n*2S  r,  winch  many  are  ‘nearly  perfect 
Long  poems  are  excluded,  and  that  exclude 


Milton.  .  .  .  Such  comparative  newcomers  as 
William  Alabaster,  Edward  Taylor,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  are 
made  properly  welcome.  ...  A  discreet  intro¬ 
duction  places  the  poets  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  their  time.  ...  It  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
that  the  biographies  at  the  end  are  spare  to 
a  fault  and  sometimes  misleading.  .  .  .  There 
are  faults,  too,  in  the  proofreading.  .  .  .  These 
are  flaws  in  a  book  charming  in  appearance 
and  delightful  in  content.” 

TLS  pl68  Mr  3  ’66  330w 


INGRAM,  DEREK.  Commonwealth  for  a  col¬ 
our-blind  world.  224p  $5  Humanities  press 
942  Commonwealth  of  Nations  [65-964261 
The  author’s  “theme,  displayed  in  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter,  is  that  the  Commonwealth  ‘has 
become  an  utterly  non -racial  institution  be¬ 
cause  of  two  major  events — the  decision  by 
India  to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  decision  by  South  Africa  to  leave  it’.  .  .  . 
From  this  postulate  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
rising  tide  of  colour  in  Britain,  .  .  .  [and] 
similar  problems  in  Asian  countries.  .  .  .  The 
third  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the  waves 
of  anti-commonwealth  feeling  that  erupted  in 
London  during  the  Common  Market  negotia¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Finally  [Mr.  Ingram]  turns  to  the 
decolonization  of  Africa.”  (TLS) 


“A  loose  and  rather  personal  extended  es¬ 
say  .  .  .  [Ingram]  writes  persuasively  if  not 
always  objectively.'  The  book  is  recommended 
for  large  collections  which  specialize  in  race 
relations  or  Commonwealth  history,  and  also 
for  small  libraries  in  need  of  a  short,  succinct 
statement  of  the  Commonwealth’s  potentiali¬ 
ties.” 


Choice  3:55  Mr  ’66  120w 


“As  the  title  implies,  Mr.  Ingram’s  book  is 
ethical  in  tone.  .  .  .  But  the  reader  would  be 
.given  a  false  impression  if  this  statement  were 
taken  to  imply  that  it  lacks  substance.  Every 
paragraph  is  packed  with  information  and  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  lucidity  and  force  that  declare 
how  completely  Mr.  Ingram  is  master  of  his 
subject.  He  speaks  with  authority  not  only  on 
matters  of  common  knowledge  but  also  upon 
political  processes  and  negotiations  which  have 
not  been  made  public.” 

TLS  p804  S  16  ’65  430w 


INGSTAD,  HELGE.  Land  under  the  Pole 

star;  a  voyage  to  the  Norse  settlements  of 
Greenland  and  the  saga  of  the  people  that 
vanished:  tr.  from  the  Norwegian  by  Naomi 
Waiford.  381p  il  maps  $10  St  Martins 


919.8  Greenland — Description  and  travel. 
Greenland — History.  America — Discovery 

and  exploration  66-21921 


me  journey  described  in  this  book  was 
made  in  1953  by  my  wife,  myself  and  Harald 
Botten  from  Fosnav&g,  in  a  small  motor- boat 
named  Benedicte.  Our  object  was  to  learn 
more  of  the  old  Norse  settlements  founded  in 
Greenland  by  Eirik  the  Red  in  about  A.D.  1000. 
We  covered  2,500  nautical  miles,  and  made 
many  trips  inland  over  the  mountains  to  home¬ 
steads  at  the  very  fringe  of  inland  ice.  Into 
this  account  I  have  woven  the  saga  of  those 
remarkable  Norsemen  who  colonized  a  remote 
Arctic  island  remained  there  for  about  500 
T®ars  ai?u,.  then  mysteriously  disappeared.” 
(Pref)  Bibliography  Index.  Originally  published 
in  Norway  as  Landet  under  Leidarstjernen. 


with  his  diggings  at  L’Anse  aux  Meadows 
(or  L  Anse  an  Meadow)  in  northern  Newfound- 
iand.  the  [author,  a]  Norwegian  explorer, 
t°„haTp,  .found  the  first,  definitive 
K°®f  the  Vikmgs  not  only  discovered  the 
S^T„iw0rL<!*.15?°  *,Fears  before  Columbus  but 
actually  settled  there.  .  .  ,  Notwithstanding 
its  unquestioned  excellence,  [this  book]  will 
severely  disappoint  knowledgeable  readers.  For 
it  stops  nust  short,  of  [the  author's]  apparently 
monumental  findings  at  L’Anse  au  Meadow 
te,™/  them  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  book’ 
1  et.  as  a  preparation  for  [this  book]  .  .  ‘Land 
under  the  Pole  Star’  is.  in  its  way.  indispensa- 
IV®'  T- ,  :  •  shows  us  the  crucial  forestep  to 
the  L  Anse  au  Meadow  settlement.  ...  [it  is 

count  aof  :rn0nfr^MWritte,l'  readable  ac¬ 

count  of  a  bold  people  and  a  remarkable 

Hci,“raUaS?  •b„°s,tar,'ss’t7t'’;irsaf! 

,n  Ma  aa- 

40^iristlan  Science  Monitor  P9  s  22  ’66 


Economist  219:156  Ap  9  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:3724  Ag  ’66  250w 
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“[This]  is  a  very  lively  account  of  the 
Greenland  of  Eirik  the  Red  and  his  descend¬ 
ants:  of  why  the  Icelanders  and  Norwegians 
went  there,  how  they  lived  and  what  were  the 
material  needs  which  they  tried,  temporarily, 
to  satisfy  by  expansion  to  the  west.  Precisely 
how  expert  Ingstad  has  been  iri  '  using  the 
treacherous  and  uneven  historical  sources 
must  be  left  for  specialists  to  discover;  but  he 
is  often  frank  in  discussing  divergent  inter¬ 
pretations  and  usually  tentative  in  putting  for¬ 
ward  solutions  to  them.  ...  [Yet  while  he] 
shows  a  reasonably  sceptical  attitude  to  the 
less  convincing  theories  on  Norse  voyages  and 
occupation  sites  in  North  America— of  which 
there  are  legion — he  is  not  without  some 
touches  of  credulity  in  his  own  writing.”  David 
Quinn 

New  Statesman  71:392  Mr  18  ’ GS  450w 

New  Yorker  42:119  S  3  ’66  120w 
“The  purpose  of  Mr.  Ingstad’s  travels  on  the 
west  Greenland  coast  was  to  acquire  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Norse  settle¬ 
ments  there.  This  is  the  third  essential  factor 
in  any  understanding  of  the  life  and  death  of 
those  settlements.  The  other  two  are  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relevant  literature  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  our  own  day,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  Norse  and  Eskimo  cultures.  These  Mr. 
Ingstad  possesses  abundantly  and  deploys  in  a 
humane  and  readable  fashion.  ...  A  minor 
criticism  of  the  book  is  that  most  of  the 
proper  names  appear  in  modernized  Norwegian 
forms.  .  .  .  Otherwise  the  translation  reads 
most  agreeably,  and  should  attract  the  reader 
of  travels  and  history  as  well  as  the  student.” 

TLS  p240  Mr  24  ’66  950w 


INKELES,  ALEX.  What  is  sociology?  an 
introduction  to  the  discipline  and  profession. 
120p  $3.95;  pa  $1.50  Prentice-Hall 
301.01  Sociology  64-13092 

The  author  “seeks  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  and  to  distinguish  it  from  history 
and  the  other  behavioral  sciences,  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  various  models  of  society  employed 
by  scholars,  to  explain  the  central  concepts  and 
the  major  social  processes,  to  examine  the 
chief  problems  in  social  research,  and  to 
describe  the  present  status  of  sociology  as  a 
profession.”  (Am  J  Soc)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Inevitably  ...  so  compressed  a  discussion 
suffers  from  the  often  cryptic  and  necessarily 
incomplete  presentation  of  ideas.  .  .  .  Inkeles 
covers  most  of  this  wide  array  of  material 
with  assurance  and  skill.  .  .  .  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  rich  fare  in  this  little  book  is 
more  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  give  most  of 
its  readers  a  case  of  mental  indigestion  than 
an  appetite  for  more.”  Ely  Chinoy 

Am  J  Soc  71:448  Ja  ’66  500w 
“[The  author]  succeeds  remarkably  well  in 
what  he  sets  out  to  do.  The  volume  should 
be  welcome,  both  to  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tors,  looking  for  good  supplementary  readings 
and  to  the  wilder  ones  who  want  to  dispense 
with  textbooks  altogether.  .  .  .  Inkeles  is  at 
his  best  when  he  expounds  what  sociologists 
do  and  what  their  basic  concepts  mean.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  much  weaker  when  he  deals  with 
broad  theoretical  issues.  .  .  .  [But  he]  presents 
sociology  with  moderation,  with  a  large  store 
of  knowledge  at  his  disposal,  and  with  refresh¬ 
ing  clarity  and  economy  of  language.”  P.  L. 
Berger 

Am  Soc  R  30:317  Ap  ’65  750w 


INMAN,  SAMUEL  GUY.  Inter- American  con¬ 
ferences,  1826-1954:  history  and  problems:  ed. 
with  a  pref.  by  Harold  Eugene  Davis. 
282p  lib  bdg  $6;  student  ed  pa  $4  Univ. 
press  of  Washington;  Community  college 
press 

327.73  Pan -Americanism  65-27508 

“This  account  of  the  movements  for  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  the  19th  centuries  re¬ 
mained  unpublished  and  not  quite  finished  when 
the  author  died  in  1965.  .  .  .  Two  chapters  on 
the  period  of  cooperation  among  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  1826-89.  are  followed  by  18 
chapters  on  the  meetings  of  the  current  inter- 
American  movement  that  began  in  1889.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:463  Je  ’66  30w 
“Sympathetic  to  Latin  Americans  and  a 
proponent  of  inter- American  solidarity,  Inman 
attended  most  of  the  major  inter- American 
conferences  from  1923-54  as  observer  and  re¬ 
porter  and  at  least  once  as  an  actual  partici¬ 


pant.  .  .  .  J.  L.  Mecham,  The  United  States 
and  Inter-American  Security,  1889-1960  [BRD 
1962] ,  covers  much  of  the  same  ground  and 
makes  clearer  various  key  issues  and  develop¬ 
ments.  Inman’s  book  contains  some  informa¬ 
tion  (partly  of  limited  value)  not  found  in 
Mecham’ s,  in  particular  giving  appreciably 
greater  attention  to  personalities.  It  is  written 
in  unpretentious,  direct  style,  but  contains 
some  inaccuracies,  most  of  them  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.” 

Choice  3:357  Je  ’66  180w 
“This  worthy  compendium  of  issues,  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  resoives  of  the  various  inter- American 
conferences  since  the  ill-fated  assemblage  at 
Panama  is  by  a  late  distinguished  missionary- 
educator-reporter.  It  is  based  partly  on  Span- 
ish-language  materials,  partly  on  readily  avail¬ 
able  American  secondary  works,  with  little 
visible  use  of  manuscript  materials,  archival 
or  personal,  now  available  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  highly 
selective  choice  of  references.  .  .  .  Inman’s 
writing  is  seldom  dull.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:886  Mr  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Webster 

Library  Q  36:346  O  ’66  380w 


INNES,  MICHAEL.  A  change  of  heir.  216p 
$3.50  Dodd 

66-22907 

“If  George  Gadberry,  an  unsuccessful  actor, 
hadn’t  been  down  on  his  luck  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  dire  financial  straits,  he  wouldn’t 
have  agreed  to  Nicholas  Comberford’s  proposi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  go  to  Bruton  Abbey  in  York¬ 
shire  and  put  on  an  impersonation  act.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  went,  was  accepted,  and 
learned  to  fit  into  the  life  of  the  heir  to  a 
great  fortune.  He  could  have  worked  out  the 
complications  if  the  real  heir  had  not  come 
back  and  threatened  him.”  (Library  J) 


“An  unusually  good  story  with  an  excellent 
plot  and  excellent  characterization.” 

Eest  Sel!  26:264  O  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3768  Ag  ’66  80w 
“Despite  the  overfamiliar  machinery,  this  is 
a  highly  entertaining  example  of  minor  Innes, 
charmingly  written,  adroitly  constructed,  and 
with  occasional  fresh  variations  on  the  impos¬ 
tor  theme.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  9  ’66  70w 
“Though  the  rollicks  of  ex-actor  Gadberry  at 
the  old  Abbey  are  moderately  ludicrous,  the 
whole  is  too  casual — one  might  almost  say 
careless— and  slight.” 

TLS  pl008  N  3  ’66  40w 


SNNIS,  MARY  QUAYLE,  ed.  Mrs  Simcoe’s 
diary.  See  Simcoe,  E.  G. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL 
STUDIES.  Jewish  theological  seminary  of 
America.  The  assault  on  poverty,  and  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  [ser.  of  addresses  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Institute  during  the  winter 
of  1963-64];  ed.  by  R.  M.  Mac  Iver.  154p  $3.75 
Harper 

362.5  Poverty.  U.S. — Economic  conditions. 

Public  welfare  65-22159 

A  “description  of  current  poverty  and  an 
analysis  of  modern  society’s  failure  to  make 
significant  improvement  in  what  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  recognized  as  a  serious  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  cancer  in  the  ‘affluent  society.’  ”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  40w 
“None  of  these  commentators  suggests  a  role 
for  protest  organizations,  militant  local  move¬ 
ments,  or  outbreaks  of  violence  in  achieving 
needed  social  change.  Nor  do  they  hint  at  any 
‘latent  functions’  of  poverty  for  the  affluent 
majority.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  mainly  from 
the  New  York  area,  and  some  of  them  are 
understand'  l',y  preoccupied  with  their  own 
overwhelming  metropolitan  region.  Yet  the 
book  will  be  of  interest,  and  certain  selections 
of  real  utility  to  adult  discussion  groups  [andl 
undergraduate  courses  on  social  problems.’1 
Warner  Bloomberg 

Am  Soc  R  31:420  Je  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p3  F  13  ’66  170w 
“On  the  whole,  this  slim  volume  represents 
a  high  level  of  professional  experience.  .  .  . 
Well  written,  interesting,  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:55  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL 
STUD  I  ES — Continued 


“Too  late  and  imperfectly  equipped,  this 
assault  is  nonetheless  commendable.  .  .  . 

We  have  come  to  know  more  about  the  poor 
in  the  last  two  years  than  in  all  the  previous 
10,  so  that  the  contributors  here  had  to 
cut  a  trail  without  knowing  the  statistical 
geography.  Still,  some  of  the  insights — by 
Pulitzer-Prizewinner  Edgar  May,  sociologist 
Robert  A.  Dentler,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  former 
N.Y.  Health  Commissioner  George  James— 
remain  important.  Nor  have  we  yet  come  to 
the  point  where  we  can  afford  to  overlook  any 
book  that  forces  us  to  confront  the  hard 
realities  of  poverty.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  -Ta  2  ’66  160w 


INSTITUTE  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  LON- 
DON.  Competition  for  consumers.  See  Fulop, 
C. 


INSTITUTE  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  LON¬ 
DON.  Economic  ‘miracles’.  See  Hennessy,  J. 


INSTITUTE  ON  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM, 
NORTH  AURORA,  ILLINOIS,  1966.  Religious 
liberty:  an  end  and  a  beginning.  See  Murray, 
J.  C..  ed. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW 
LIBRARIES.  The  law  in  the  United  States 
of  America;  a  selective  bibliographical  guide 
[comp,  by]  Joseph  L.  Andrews  [and  others], 
100p  $4  N.Y.  univ.  press 
016.340  Law— U.S. — Bibliography  64-22264 

“Compiled  by  a  group  of  law  librarians  .  .  . 
this  annoted  bibliography  provides  listings  of 
American  codes,  statutes,  and  court  reports 
and  their  indexes  and  digests;  brief  analyses 
of  the  contents  and  relative  merits  of  impor¬ 
tant  legal  treatises  and  textbooks;  and  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  major  American  legal  periodicals, 
together  with  price  information.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appended  are  a  classed  list  of  subject 
headings  and  a  selected  list  of  law  book  pub¬ 
lishers. 


“This  kind  of  list,  basically  sound,  rarely  gets 
the  criticism  it  merits.  Assembled  for  foreign 
law  libraries,  as  well  as  domestic  ones,  as  a 
checklist  for  purchasing  American  publications, 
it  does  not  give  enough  guidance  on  hard 
choices  and  concrete  prices,  although  some 
of  each  is  included.  .  .  .  [It]  gives  a  stilted, 
over  formal,  dated,  high  priced,  and  essen¬ 
tially  ‘black-letter’  impression  of  law  in  the 
U.S.  On  civil  rights  [certain  works]  .  .  .  are 
omitted.  .  .  .  [Several]  subjects  essential  to 
comprehending  American  law  today  are  neg¬ 
lected:  social  science  has  no  entry,  nor  is  it 
built  into  lists  under  other  topics.  .  .  .  Admin¬ 
istrative  law  is  mentioned  but  the  over  arch¬ 
ing  power  of  the  President  to  issue  Executive 
orders,  make  Executive  agreements,  draft  and 
propose  legislation,  and  the  superlative  place 
of  the  Federal  Budget  as  an  instrument  of 
policy  are  all  overlooked.”  C.  E.  Vose 
Choice  2:756  Ja  ’66  550w 
“[This  bibliography  contains]  authoritative 
evaluations  of  basic  American  law  books.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  four  persons  more 
competent  for  such  an  appraisal  than  these 
law  librarians,  and  they  have  done  a  masterful 
job.  .  .  .  This  book,  highly  recommended  for 
most  American  and  foreign  law  libraries,  is 
also  excellent  for  more  general  libraries  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  some  of  the  basic  works  of 
American  law.”  J.  W.  McGregor 

Library  J  90:4331  O  15  ’65  140w 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  FAMILY 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS.  Family  planning 
and  population  programs:  a  review  of  world 
developments.  848p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 

press 

309.2  Population.  Birth  control  66-20575 
“This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  .  .  .  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  August, 
1965,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  The  Popu¬ 
lation  Council  and  The  Ford  Foundation.  Here, 
doctors,  public  health  administrators,  educators 
demographers,  economists,  and  behavioral  sci¬ 
entists  from  all  over  the  world  tackle  the  vital 
problem  of  population  control  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  needs  of  developing  countries 
They  provide  a  summary  of  the  most  recent 
experience  and  point  the  way  to  increasingly 


effective  measures.  These  papers  are  grouped 
under  the  following  main  headings:  National 
Programs:  Achievements  and  Problems;  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Administration  of  Programs: 
Contraceptive  Methods:  Programmatic  Implica¬ 
tions;  and  Research  and  Evaluation.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Choice  3:927  D  '66  150w 

“As  this  very  important  and  extremely  read¬ 
able  compendium  will  provide  data  on  the 
greater  part  of  all  that  is  known  about  or¬ 
ganizing,  Conducting,  and  evaluating  family 
Planning  programs,  it  will  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  library  collection.”  B.  J.  Brewster 
Library  J  91:3229  Je  15  ’66  160w 
“[The]  sense  of  dedication  is  well  conveyed 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  [of  the  Geneva 
Conference].  ...  It  is  evident  that  there  was 
optimism  but  not  complacency  among  the 
participants.  The  rapidity  of  change  in  the 
past  was  often  cited.  .  .  .  But  elation  was 
tempered.  .  .  .  The  Conference  Proceedings  are 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  current  status 
of  the  great  transformation  that  is  now  in 
process,  but  they  are  already  historic  and  will 
be  antiquated  soon  except  as  base-line  docu¬ 
ments.”  I.  B.  Taeuber 

Science  152:1611  Je  17  ’66  2100w 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  economics  of  education.  See  Robinson, 
E.  A.  G..  ed. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Problems  in  economic  development.  See  Rob¬ 
inson,  E.  A.  G.,  ed. 


INTERNATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  AFRICAN 
PRIMARY  PRODUCTS  AND  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  TRADE,  EDINBURGH,  1964.  Afri¬ 
can  primary  products  &  international  trade; 
papers  delivered  at  an  international  seminar 
in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  Sept.  1964;  ed.  by 
I.  G.  Stewart  and  H.  W.  Ord.  218p  $7.60 
Aldine  pub. 

382  Africa — Commerce.  Agriculture — Eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  65-4891 

The  authors  of  “the  thirteen  papers  in  this 
volume  .  .  .  came  from  Britain,  (eight),  Africa 
(three),  and  the  United  States  (two).  The 
orientation  of  the  papers  ranges  from  broad 
surveys  of  development  problems  .  .  .  such  as 
price  fluctuations  in  primary  products  and 
their  influence  on  economic  growth,  to  such 
narrow  topics  as  the  future  prospects  for  an 
African  timber  industry.  Two  oustanding 
themes  run  through  many  of  the  papers.  The 
first  concerns  the  particularity  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  problem  in  Africa.  There  is  the  extremely 
low  present  standard  of  living.  .  .  .  National¬ 
ism  and  tribalism  are  serious  obstacles  to  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  The  second  identifiable  theme 
is  a  spreading  awareness  that  many  allegedly 
very  difficult  obstacles  to  development  turn 
out  to  be  less  so  once  their  nature  and  exist¬ 
ence  is  examined  critically  by  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  tools  of  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis; 
that  government  intervention  often  does  not 
yield  the  benefits  promised.”  (J  Pol  Econ) 
Bibliographical  references. 


The  individual  contributions  differ  widely 
in  scope  and  method,  but  nevertheless  combine 
into  a  balanced  treatment  of  three  main 
aspects  of  the  primary  producing  sectors  of 
Africa:  their  internal  structure  and  function¬ 
ing.  their  external  effects  on  other  sectors, 
and  the  policy  influences  to  which  they  have 
been  or  may  be  subjected.  The  chapters  are 
not  explicitly  subdivided  into  corresponding 
sections,  but  they  can  easily  be  grouped  along 
these  lines  without  overmuch  violence  to  their 
primary  intent.  .  .  .  Probably  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  book  is  Dudley  Seer’s 
paper  on  the  special  interests  of  Africa  in 
international  trade.  He  argues  that  the,  over¬ 
supply  of  several  primary  commodities  in  world 
markets  reflects  the  inability  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  to  break  into  world  manufactur¬ 
ing  markets.  If  they  were  permitted  entry 
there,  commodity  markets  would  be  vacaterl 
and  Africa’s  share  in  these  markets  would 
grow.’  ”  H.  O.  Schmitt 

Ani  Econ  R  56:618  Je  ’66  600w 
“The  essays  are  highly  descriptive;  few  au¬ 
thors  present  their  arguments  analytically.  The 
empirical  studies  included  are  rather  thin  and 
the  qualifications  cited  by  the  authors  reduce 
the  significance  of  their  findings.  The  quality 
ipf  the  contributions — both  in  content  and  in 
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style — is  very  uneven.  .  .  .  Despite  reserva¬ 
tions,  this  volume  should  be  a  useful  addition 
to  most  libraries  catering  to  students  concerned 
with  the  economic  problems  of  other  nations, 
since  it  does  contain  general  economic  informa¬ 
tion  about  Africa  that  is  not  easily  accessible 
elsewhere.”  • 

Choice  2:S02  Ja  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Grubel 

J  Pol  Econ  74:239  Je  '66  600w 


INTERNATIONAL  SYM POSI  UNI  ON  CETA¬ 
CEAN  RESEARCH,  1st,  Washington,  D.C., 

1963.  Whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises.  See 
Norris,  K.  S.,  ed. 


IONESCO,  EUGENE.  The  bald  soprano;  anti¬ 
play,  followed  by  an  unpublished  scene;  tr. 
by  Donald  M.  Alien;  typographical  interpre¬ 
tations  by  Massin  and  photographic  inter¬ 
pretations  by  Henry  Cohen;  based  on  the 
Nicolas  Bataille  production,  with  the  collab¬ 
oration  of  the  actors  of  the  ThSdtre  de  la 
Huchette.  unp  $10  Grove 
842  65-23859 

“Messrs.  Massin  and  Cohen  have  attempted 
to  transpose  onto  paper  the  atmosphere,  the 
scenic  movements,  the  dialogues  and  silences, 
the  anger  and  absurdity  of  the  production.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “The  entire  text  is  given 
(with  some  alternative  endings)  in  a  pictorial 
format.”  (Library  J)  Originally  published  in 
1964  as  La  Cantatrice  chauve. 


“Ionesco  has  brought  refreshing  innovations 
to  today’s  theater  and  The  Bald  Soprano  is 
an  important  play.  Allen’s  rendering  of  the 
original  French  into  English  seems  quite  cor¬ 
rect,  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
author’s  intentions.  The  photographic  inter¬ 
pretations  are,  however,  another  matter.  They 
attempt  to  replace  much  of  the  impact  lacking 
in  a  mere  presentation  of  the  text,  but  they 
are  not  successful.  .  .  .  At  best,  it  is  novel 
and  clever.  One  is  occasionally  amused  during 
the  initial  reading.  An  attempt  at  a  second 
reading  reveals  nothing  new  and,  consequently, 
leads  quickly  to  boredom.” 

Choice  3:137  Ap  ’66  130w 


“This  volume  captures  the  essence  of 
Ionesco's  renowned  play  by  using  typographi¬ 
cal  and  photo-illustrative  techniques  of  a  most 
unusual  and  imaginative  nature.  .  .  .  [It] 
evokes  the  bewildering  yet  often  vital  experi¬ 
ence  of  an  avant-garde  stage  presentation  .  .  . 
effectively  giving  the  reader  a  sense  of  the 
mood,  the  style,  and  even  the  wisdom  of  one 
of  the  major  tendencies  in  modern  theater. 
Moreover,  it  successfully  conveys  the  particu¬ 
lar  quality  of  humor  which  is  one  of  the  main 
elements  in  Absurd  writing.  The  book  should 
be  useful  to  general  libraries  located  in  areas 
where  the  play  .  .  .  [has]  not  been  performed. 
Highly  recommended  as  well  for  art  and  thea¬ 
ter  collections.”  Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:272  Ja  15  '66  150w 


ION  IDES,  C.  J.  P.  Mambas  and  man-eaters; 
a  hunter’s  story  [Eng  title;  A  hunter’s 
story].  248p  pi  $5.95  Holt 
799.2  Hunting — Africa,  East.  Snakes 

66-13102 

This  autobiography  by  a  former  ranger  in 
the  East  African  Game  Department  concerns 
“his  life  in  Africa,  .  .  .  from  the  hunting  of 
big  game  and  the  collecting  of  ivory  in  his 
early  years  to  being  Game  Warden  in  Tangan¬ 
yika,  and  then  most  recently,  collector  of 
poisonous  snakes.”  (Library  J)  Appendix: 
Notes  on  rarities  collected. 

“[Mr  Ionides’]  ability  to  look  honestly  and 
with  pride  at  a  moderately  disreputable  career 
goes  with  an  astringent  contempt  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  tourist-cum-hunter-cum-game-watcher.  .  .  . 
An  accurate,  unkind  sketch  of  the  sort  of  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  £40  a  day  is  crucial  to  convinc¬ 
ing  African  governments  that  wild  game  is 
worth  the  space  it  takes  up.” 

Economist  217:1424  D  25  65  230w 
“One  may  find  some  objection,  or  be  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  as  is  this  reviewer,  to  the  mystique 
of  the  hunt  or  Mr.  Ionides’  cavalier  approach 
toward  the  African,  but  his  self-portrayal  is 
honest,  sometimes  vivid,  and  on  occasion  tedi¬ 
ous,  particularly  after  the  third  elephant  chase. 
It  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  children’s  reading 

list.”  Vincent  Caccese  _ _ 

Library  J  91:3199  Je  15  ’66  llOw 


IRION,  PAUL  E.  The  funeral;  vestige  or 

value?  240p  $4.50  Abingdon 

265  Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  66-11451 
A  study  which  seeks  “to  isolate  and  describe 
the  valuable  functions  of  the  funeral,  .  .  . 
[and]  to  offer  a  basis  for  investigation, 
questioning,  criticism,  and  reconstruction.” 
(Pref)  “Mr.  Irion  prepared  for  writing  this  book 
by  evaluating  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
he  sent  to  160  Protestant  clergymen  concerning 
funeral  ceremonies  they  had  conducted.” 

(Library  J)  Appendix:  Guide  for  group  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  funeral.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Irion]  has  produced  an  excellent  study  ef¬ 
fectively  arguing  that  funerals  are  valuable. 
He  argues  his  position  from  four  points  of 
view:  anthropological,  socio -psychological,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  theological.  He  effectively  ar¬ 
gues  that  properly  conducted,  a  funeral  meets 
important  individual  and  community  needs  in 
all  four  of  these  areas.  .  .  .  This  study  pro¬ 
vides  a  necessary  counterbalance  to  [J.]  Mit- 
ford’s  The  American  Way  of  Death  [BRD  1963] 
in  which  the  usefulness  of  the  funeral  itself  is 
attacked.  The  book  is  clearly  organized,  reads 
easily.” 

Choice  3:914  D  ’66  140w 

“[This  is)  a  work  which  will  be  eminently 
helpful  to  all  ‘transition-technicians’  (pastors 
and  funeral  directors).  ...  In  the  realm  of 
social  psychology  [the  author]  presents  the 
funeral  as  a  ritual  involving  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  group,  an  opportunity  for  the 
group  to  share  sorrow.  In  the  realm  of  per¬ 
sonal  psychology  he  finds  that  the  funeral 
offers  an  opportunity  for  ‘grief-work,’  driving 
home  the  reality  of  the  bereavement.  ...  In 
his  recommendations  for  ‘new  designs’  he 
proposes  the  reinstatement  of  the  sermon  as 
an  opportunity  to  evangelize.  He  advocates  a 
greater  participation  in  the  service  by  the 
group.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Christian 
funeral  returned  to  the  church.”  J.  D.  Town¬ 
send 

Christian  Century  83:369  Mr23’66  550w 

“[This]  is  a  serious  attempt  to  save  the 
religious  or  consolation  values  that  a  funeral 
ceremony  offers  while  eliminating  the  conven¬ 
tional  or  hypocritical  practices.  .  .  .  [The 

author]  has  come  up  with  recommendations 
lor  two  types  of  funerals,  religious  and  hu¬ 
manistic.  The  religious  funeral  would  have  as 
its  basis  ‘the  theological  dimension,’  while 
the  other  would  offer  ‘a  humanistic,  philo¬ 
sophical  basis  for  coping  with  death.’  He 
makes  a  strong  case  for  both  kinds  in  our 
culture  and  though  his  arguments  will  probably 
appeal  to  and  be  most  helpful  to  ministers, 
sociologists  and  anthropologists  may  also  find 
them  interesting.  For  large  collections.”  E.  T 
Smith 

Library  J  91:1902  Ap  1  ’66  200w 


ii-uYt,  ai\ika.  jura-  imperialism;  me  searcn 
for  a  new  order  in  the  Far  East.  1921-1931. 
375p  $9.50  Harvard  umv.  press 


327.5  East  (Far  East)  65-22052 

This  is  a  “study  of  Far  Eastern  international 
relations  from  the  time  of  the  Washington 
Conference  (1921-1922)  to  the  Manchurian 
Crisis  (1931)  .  .  .  The  author  shows  that  the 

period  can  be  studied  at  two  levels:  concrete 
components  of  individual  governments’  foreign 
policies,  and  the  over-all  framework  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  [this]  analysis  has  a  Japanese 
focus  .  .  .  [the  author]  helps  us  to  see.  far  more 
clearly,  those  amazing  changes  that  made  the 
allies  of  World  War  I  into  enemies  during 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  [The]  book  broadens  our 
interest  from  details  and  incidents  to  questions 
about  interactions  between  basic  forces  .  .  . 
[The  authorl  keeps  his  eyes  mainly  on  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  actions  without  much  ex¬ 
ploration  of  pressures  and  motives  behind  these 
actions,  and  he  looks  primarily  at  East  Asian 
international  diplomacy  with  little  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  how  this  was  linked  with  the  policies 
and  interests  of  the  European  powers.  And  yet 
the  book  adds  depth  to  our  understanding  ©f 
the  current  crisis  in  the  Far  East  and  will 
surely  raise  the  study  of  Asian  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  to  a  more  creative  level.”  D.  M.  Brown 
Am  Hist  R  71:1405  J1  ’66  550w 
“[This]  narrative  and  analysis,  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  lucid  style,  reflect  access  to  official  aa 
well  as  unofficial  sources  of  the  major  powers 
involved.  In  dealing  with  the  several  national 
policies  and  points  of  view  the  author  main- 
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IRIYE,  AKiRA — Continued 

tains  a  quite  extraordinary  degree  of  detach¬ 
ment  and  objectivity.  The  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  neglected,  although  more  exten¬ 
sive  treatment  would  be  desirable.  .  .  .  The 
material  is  organized  in  terms  of  quite  effective 
historical  constructs.  .  .  .  The  documentation 
is  elaborate,  although  it  folio ws  the  text.  Ex¬ 
tensive  multi-language  bibliography:  a  most 
useful  index.  A  useful  addition  to  any  college 
library.”  „  „ 

Choice  3:352  Je  ’66  190w 


IRVING,  MARY  B.,  jt.  auth.  The  amateur 
archaeologist's  handbook.  See  Robbins,  M. 


“Isaac  has  arrived  at  some  interesting  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  history  of  prohibition 
in  a  border  state.  .  .  .  The  conclusions  he 
draws  are  mainly  negative  ones,  however,  and 
they  are  added  on  in  the  last  half  dozen  pages, 
rather  than  having  been  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative.  The  most  interesting  bits  of 
information  are  relagated  to  the  footnotes.  This 
study  is  mainly  an  unevaluated  chronicle  of 
political  developments  relating  to  the  dry  ques¬ 
tion  in  Tennessee.”  G.  M.  Ostrander 
J  Am  Hist  53:380  S  ’66  550w 


ISENBERG,  ARNOLD,  jt.  ed.  Aesthetic 
theories:  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  art. 
See  Aschenbrenner.  K. 


IRWIN,  DAVID.  English  neoclassical  art; 
studies  in  inspiration  and  taste.  230p  il  $13.50 
N.Y.  graphic 

709.42  Art,  English.  Classicism  (Art) 

66-18856 

The  author  “not  only  examines  the  oeuvre 
and  traces  the  career  of  the  British  neoclass¬ 
ical  artists — and  of  those  who  passed  through 
a  neoclassical  phase — but  considers  also  the 
various  aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  period,  the 
taste  for  the  sublime,  the  ‘horrid’  and  the 
gothic.”  (TBS)  Bibliography. 


“English  Neoclassical  art,  best  known  by 
the  architecture  of  Robert  Adam  and  the 
pottery  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  is  presented  in 
painting  and  sculpture  in  the  first  book  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  Neoclassicism  in  Britain. 
.  .  .  Using  the  basic  research  of  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  Mr.  Irwin  has  written  and  re¬ 
organized  his  material,  retaining  a  carefully 
compiled  bibliography.  Printed  in  Great 
Britain,  the  book  is  attractive  in  format.  Re¬ 
commended  for  art  collections.”  R.  N.  Van 
Note 

Library  J  91:4091  S  15  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Irwin  has  worked  with  great  thought¬ 
fulness  and  care  in  what  is,  virtually,  un¬ 
explored  territory  and  he  is  tremendously  well- 
informed.  He  has  found  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
published  material  and  has  used  it  in  a  most 
scholarly  way;  his  numerous  illustrations  are 
valuable  and  illuminating.  .  .  .  [Yet]  this 

volume  hardly  looks  beyond  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  one  of  the  grand  characteristics 
of  neoclassicism  is  that  it  is  a  highly  diffused 
style  affecting  all  the  arts  of  ornament.  .  .  . 
[Mr.  Irwin]  hardly  concerns  himself  with  such 
considerations.  Ideologically  and  stylistically 
he  is  a  little  pedestrian.  .  .  .  [But]  if  this 
book  lacks  meditative  power,  it  is  also  wholly 
and  entirely  free  from  pretentious  nonsense.” 

TLS  p608  J1  14  ’66  600w 


ISAAC,  PAUL  E.  Prohibition  and  politics:  tur¬ 
bulent  decades  in  Tennessee,  1885-1920:  pub. 
in  coop,  with  the  Term.  hist,  commission. 
301p  $6  Univ.  of  Tenn.  press 
353  Prohibition.  Tennessee — Politics  and 
government.  Temperance  65-17347 

The  author,  professor  of  history  at  Lamar 
State  College,  Beaumont,  Texas,  traces  “the 
evolution  of  law  in  the  field  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  control,  the  place  of  prohibition  in  elec¬ 
tions  during  the  period,  and  the  difficulties  of 
enforcing  law  in  this  area.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Nowhere  was  the  prohibitionist  temper 
stronger  than  in  Bible  Belt  Tennessee,  and 
nowhere  was  there  a  stronger  contrary  tradi¬ 
tion  of  individual  liberty,  free-enterprise  dis¬ 
tilling,  and  hard  drinking.  Professor  Isaac,  in 
this  sound  University  of  Texas  dissertation 
tells  the  story  of  the  clash.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
well  researched  and  well  written,  clear,  and 
concise  .  .  .  [but]  there  is  still  no  explana¬ 
tion  here  of  why  this  strange  movement 
flourished.”  G.  H.  Callcott 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:167  J1  ’66  410w 
“The  chief  aim  of  the  book  is  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  a  solid  base  for  national 
studies  of  prohibition  by  doing  a  thorough 
study  of  one  state.  This  aim  has  been  achieved; 
m  a  final  chapter,  [Isaac]  shows  that  some  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  national  studies  of  pro- 
hibition  do  not  fit  the  case  of  Tennessee.  In 
addition,  be  has  written  an  excellent  book 
about  state  politics:  there  is  nothing  super¬ 
ficial  about  his  treatment  of  Tennessee  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Choice  3:253  My  ’66  140w 


ISH-KISHOR,  SULAMITH.  The  carpet  of 
Solomon;  a  Hebrew  legend;  pictures  by  Uri 
Shulevitz.  57p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.69  Pantheon 
bks. 

398.2  Solomon,  King  of  Israel— Juvenile 
literature.  Begends,  Jewish — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-20658 

In  this  “retelling  of  a  Hebrew  legend.  King 
Solomon  has  a  vision.  In  dream  he  ventures 
forth  on  a  magic  carpet  to  travel  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  ‘Nothing  shall 
be  hidden  from  me.  ...  I  shall  be  like 
God!’  After  many  harrowing  adventures  he 
returns  to  reality  to  learn  of  his  son’s 
miraculous  escape  from  death.  The  vision  had 
taught  him  humility.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Bibrary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  '66  50w 
“This  is  a  serious  treatment  of  an  element 
in  Kipling's  delightful  story,  ‘The  Butterfly 
that  Stamped.’  and  is  beautifully  told  with 
a  .mingling  of  superstition  and  faith.”  M.  S. 
Eibby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  70w 
Horn  Bk  42:430  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
“Barge  print  and  many  fine  illustrations 
which  capture  the  mystical,  dreamlike  mood 
of  the  story  make  this  parable  appear  to  be 
more  simple  than  it  is;  it  is  one  of  those 
books  that  will  be  read  by  only  a  limited 
audience.  Nevertheless,  the  fine  writing  and 
unusual  subject  matter  should  assure  this 
title  a  place  in  every  children’s  collection.” 
Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:2210  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
“The  story,  overwritten  and  disconnected, 
represents  a  dangerous  misreading  of  First 
Kings.  Solomon  emerges  as  a  caricature  of 
the  towering  Biblical  personality  we  know. 
As  a  result,  the  book  has  little  to  offer, 
pedagogically  or  literarily.  Uri  Shulevitz’s  il- 
lustratmns  are  skillful  and  moodily  appropriate.” 
Shulamith  Oppenheim 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  My  8  ’66 


ine  story  is  a  classic  illustration  of  folk 
genre.  It  is  closely  structured,  scarcely  a 
word  or  incident  lacking  meaning.  It  is  con¬ 
sistently  absorbing.  Its  moral,  the  danger  of 
false  Pride,  requires  no  sermon,  but  is  pointed 
through  the  harrowing  experience  of  Solomon.” 
W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:275  D  ’66  160w 


isiithwooD,  CHRISTOPHER.  Exhumations; 

Ichuster artlcIes’  verses-  254p  $5  Simon  & 

828  66-17601 

“is  an  offering  of  early  and  late 
[writings]  most  of  which  have  not  been  pre- 
V1£^ls0y,  Published  in  this  country,  and  some  of 
which  have. never  before  appeared  in  print.  Mr. 
Isherwood  introduces  each  group  with  a  new 
account  of  its  background  and  of  his  feelings 
about  it  today.  (Publisher’s  note) 


[Christopher  Isherwood]  continues  to  grow, 
to  observe  the .  procession  of  events,  and  to 
trace  the  ways  in  which  the  ‘larger  issues’  in¬ 
fect  our  private  careers.  The  title  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one,  with  its  suggestions  of  fossils 
aud  museum  pieces.  This  welcome  collection 
?ch°ukl  rather  impress  on  us  the  realization  that 
Isherwood  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  of 
u’L  *,e"?rat'°in  "I1™  has  had  the  endurance  to 
live  and  work  at  the  dead  center  of  his  time 
It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  what  anyone  who 
cares  about  fiction  will  always  hope  for,  a  new 
Isherwood  novel  and  the  benefit  of  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  universal  elements  in  the  particular 
crimes  which  surround  us.”  E.  W  Borkhind 
Book  Week  p3  My  15  ’66  1750w 
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Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:2845  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Such  a  mixture!  It  is  hard  to  extract  the 
linking  personality,  to  see  what  it  was  about 
a  situation  that  attracted  the  writer.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  of  someone  on  the  look-out  for 
material,  and,  with  a  ‘superstitious"  faith  in  the 
power  of  exact  reporting’,  at  the  mercy  of  that 
material.  The  impulse  appears  to  come  from 
without  rather  than  within.  .  .  .  Isherwood 
admits  the  reader  to  a  process  of  writing,  but 
the  reader  does  in  the  end  feel  excluded.  He 
misses,  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  big  end-product 
which  he  feels  he  has  been  led  to  expect;  it 
is  as  though  Isherwood’ s  exposure  to  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  for  a  purely  private  purpose. 
.  .  .  [But]  Isherwood  goes  on,  doing  his  duty, 
the  writer-figure  of  more  and  more  exiguous 
personality,  perhaps  the  last  romantic  of  his 
special  literary  line.”  V.  S.  Naipaul 

New  Statesman  71:381  Mr  18  '66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Sybille  Bedford 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  19  ’66  600w 


“There  are  times  when  this  fine  writer, 
gifted  with  one  of  the  most  lucid  yet  graceful 
styles  in  contemporary  prose,  seems  to  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  playing  the  eternal 
undergraduate.  .  .  .  His  combination  of  camera 
realism  in  his  observation  and  his  relaxed, 
lyrical,  occasionally  bitchy,  gossipy  style  seems 
at  odds  with  the  profound  tranquillity  of  the 
Hinduism  he  accepted.  .  .  .  The  stories  and  the 
verse  and  most  of  the  articles  are  at  his 
chattiest,  least  revealing  level;  only  the  reli¬ 
gious  articles  have  an  independent  life  apart 
from  Mr.  Isherwood’s  literary  legend.” 

TLS  p296  Ap  7  '66  950w 


ISRAEL,  FRED.,  ed.  The  state  of  the  union 
messages  of  the  presidents,  1790-1966.  See 
The  state  of  the  union  messages  of  the  presi¬ 
dents,  1790-1966 


ISSELIN,  HENRI.  The  battle  of  the  Marne; 
tr.  by  Charles  Connell;  introd.  by  John  Ter- 
raine.  304p  pi  maps  $5.95  Doubleday 

940.4  Marne,  Battle  of  the,  1914  66-12180 

An  “account  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  un¬ 
expected  Allied  victory  in  September,  1914  .  .  . 
that  prevented  the  Germans  from  defeating  the 
British  and  the  French  in  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  war.”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


New  Yorker  42:186  My  7  ’66  60w 
“Mr.  John  Terraine,  who  knows  this  subject 
as  well  as  anybody,  contributes  a  useful  in¬ 
troduction.  .  .  .  The  author  is  as  good  on  the 
leadership  of  both  sides  as  on  the  sentiments 
of  the  troops.  .  .  .  The  translation  flows  easily, 
but  is  marred  by  carelessness  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  are  some  misspellings.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  admirably 
chosen.  TLS  pl07  F  10  >66  42ow 


J 


JABLONSKI,  EDWARD.  Warriors  with  wings: 
the  story  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille.  206p  il 
$4  Bobbs 

940.4  France.  Army.  Lafayette  Flying  Corps 
■ — Juvenile  literature.  European  War,  1914- 
19l8 — Aerial  operations — Juvenile  literature 

66-16030 

“The  Escadrille  was  a  volunteer  flying  unit 
that  had  been  formed  by  seven  Americans  a 
year  before  the  United  States  entered  [World 
War  I],  .  .  .  [Eventually]  thirty- eight  Amer¬ 
icans  served  with  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  be¬ 
fore  it  became  the  Lafayette  Flying  Corps  of 
the  American  Air  Force.  .  .  .  [The  author  tells] 
the  story  of  their  daring  and  courage;  of  their 
faith  in  the  military  power  of  .  .  .  planes: 
and  of  their  dedication  to  France  and  all  of 
humanity.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grade  eight 
and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  author  gives  the  background  of  the 
squadron  from  the  very  first  days  when  some 
members  were  with  the  infantry  and  fighting 
on  the  front  lines  of  France.  As  they  appear 
in  the  fighting  unit  biographical  pictures  are 
given  of  the  individuals.  .  .  .  The  illustrations 
serve  to'  introduce  the  young  reader  to  the 
types  of  machines  used  in  the  war.” 

Best  Sell  26:250)  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  91:5760  N  15  ’66  60w 
“World  War  I  was  primarily  fought  on  the 
ground.  But  ...  it  was  during  those  four 
years  that  the  concept  of  air  combat  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  airplane  became  an  effective 
engine  of  destruction.  .  .  .  Those  American 
volunteers  who-  served  with  the  French  air 
force  .  .  .  achieved  a  legendary  reputation. 
.  .  .  Their  story,  as  told  [here]  although  marred 
by  annoying  fictional  touches,  imparts  an  au¬ 
thentic  feeling  of  what  it  must  have  been  like 
to  fight  in  these  primitive  planes  without 
oxygen,  parachutes  or  any  of  the  sophisticated 
flight  instruments  of  today.”  J.  M.  Connole 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  '66  130W 
[YA] 


JACK  and  the  beanstalk:  a  picture  book  by 
William  Stobbs.  (Delaeorte  press  bk)  unp 
$2.75  Dial  press 

398.2  Fairy  tales  66-7403 

A  retelling  of  a  classic  fairy  tale  by  the  il¬ 
lustrator  who  is  “a  winner  of  the  Kate 
Greenaway  Medal,  given  annually  for  the  best- 
illustrated  English  children’s  book.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  three.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


ITO,  KIYOTADA.  jt.  auth.  New  dimensions  in 
paper  craft.  See  Yamada,  S. 


IZENBERG,  JERRY.  Championship;  the  com¬ 
plete  NFL  title  story.  135p  il  $4.95  Four  winds 
796.33  National  Football  League.  Football — ■ 
History  66-8043 

This  book  presents  “the  highlights  of  the 
National  Football  League’s  championship 
games,  1933-1965.  Championship  game  statistics 
and  all-time  records  are  included  in  a  17-page 
appendix.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Hoke  Norris 

Book  Week  p26  D  4  ’66  140w 
“For  the  pleasure  of  boys  and  their  dads.  A 
large  book  with  many  photos  by  a  sports 
columnist.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:181  N  11  ’66  30w 

“[This]  is  the  season’s  choice  item  in  non¬ 
fiction.  It  is  a  browsing  item  as  well  as  a  book 
to  read  straight  through.  .  .  .  For  first  pur¬ 
chase.”  T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  91:5770  N  15  ’66  50w 
"The  facts  and  figures  are  all  here.  The 
color,  due  perhaps  to  the  format,  is  missing, 
but  for  the  fan  who  was  there  this  book  should 
awaken  memories  of  long-forgotten  Sundays. 
.  .  .  For  the  young  or  uninitiated  it  will  fill 
gaps  in  the  lore  of  .  .  .  football.”  F.  W.  Foley 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  13  ’66  170w 
[YA] 


“No  author  is  credited  for  this  tale,  though 
it  closely  follows  Flora  Annie  Steel’s  version 
for  English  Fairy  Tales,  and  Stobbs  vies  with 
the  giant  in  the  overblown  size  of  his  drawings. 
While  his  scale  is  guaranteed  to  command  the 
attention,  at  least  initially,  of  a  small  child,  it 
results  in  wearing  and  curiously  static  pic¬ 
tures.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  50w 

“William  Stobbs’s  bold  drawings,  .  .  .  his 
sloe- eyed  cow  on  the  last  page,  with  birds 
scudding  over  a  castle,  convey  that  equilib¬ 
rium  which  the  best  fairy  tales  bestow  after 
all  the  tricks  and  trials  and  tragedies  are  done.” 
Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’66 
70w 

“The  text  does  not  have  the  magical  qual¬ 
ity  of  some  other  retellings  of  this  old  favorite, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter-of-fact 
style  adds  a  certain  amount  of  simple  tension 
which  is  enough  but  not  too  tiring  for  the 
very  young.  The  well-drawn  illustrations  are 
interesting  in  that  Stobbs  has  used  only  black, 
white,  and  mustard  instead  of  his  usual  pro¬ 
fusion  of  color.  The  typeface  is  clean,  clear, 
and  will  facilitate  reading.  For  library  collec¬ 
tions  which  need  a  new  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk  or  which  have  heavy  demand  for  the 
single  story  in  picture  book  format.” 

Library  J  91:5219  O  15  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  20w 

TLS  pi  148  D  9  ’65  60w 
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JACKSON,  BRIAN.  Streaming;  an  education 
system  in  miniature.  156p  $4.50  Humanities 
press 

371.2  Ability  grouping  in  education.  Educa¬ 
tion.  Elementary.  Education— Great  Britain 

65-3016 

“Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  .  .  .  known  with 

Dennis  Marsden  for  the  study  Education  and 
the  Working  Class  IBRD  19631,  used  a  sample 
of  660  [British]  primary  schools  from  108  local 
education  authorities.  Ninety-six  per  cent .  of 
these  schools  employed  some  form  of  streaming 
[homogenous  grouping  or  academic  tracking], 
most  of  them  beginning  it  when  the  children 
were  seven.  .  .  .  He  asked  655  teachers  what 
they  thought  about  streaming.  They  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favour  of  it  and  most  of  them 
believed  that  a  prime  purpose  of  streaming 
was  to  help  the  less  gifted  child.  .  .  .  One 
school  was  examined  and  described  in  great 
detail.  .  .  .  By  watching  the  school  at  work 
and  questioning  the  children  Mr.  Jackson 
judged  that  their  interests  and  attitudes  hard¬ 
ened  and  perceptibly  drew  apart.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Corwin 

Am  Soc  R  31:138  F  ’66  600w 
“Mr.  Jackson’s  study  is  an  insightful,  sym¬ 
pathetic  look  at  the  practice  of  streaming  in 
English  primary  schools.  Ever  careful  to  avoid 
placing  too  much  weight  on  his  findings,  he 
nevertheless  succeeds  in  showing  how 
thoroughly  the  concept  of  streaming  has  per¬ 
meated  and  structured  the  schools.  Though  he 
draws  no  specific  conclusions  about  the 
respective  academic  advantages  of  streamed 
and  unstreamed  schools,  he  points  to  the  need 
for  more  detailed  research.  .  .  .  About  one 
thing  he  is  certain;  streaming  operates  to 
strengthen  social  differences.”  M.  J.  Wilson 
Harvard  Ed  R  36:90  winter  ’66  2500w 
Reviewed  by  William  Walsh 

New  Statesman  69:117  Ja  22  '65  250w 
“Mr.  Jackson’s  new  book  is  alarming.  His 
point  is  that  the  differences  in  the  type  of 
schooling  which  a  child  receives  begin  earlier 
than  at  selection  at  eleven.  Almost  as  soon  as 
a  child  reaches  school,  certainly  by  the  age  of 
seven,  he  will  be  placed  in  a  ‘stream’  with 
contemporaries  of  similar  attainments.  Once 
in  this  stream  he  is  unlikely  ever  to  swim  out 
of  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jackson’s  inquiry  was  limited 
and  covered  very  few  unstreamed  schools.  .  .  . 
[He]  found  that  on  balance  streaming  hindered 
rather  than  helped  the  average  and  less  than 
average  child,  and  that  non-streaming  did  not 
necessarily  hold  back  the  bright  child.  .  .  . 
There  are  some  obvious  morals  to  be  drawn 
from  this  lively  presentation  of  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  social  and  educational  situation.” 

TLS  pll  Ja  7  ’65  1250w 


JACKSON,  DONALD.  Custer’s  gold;  the  United 
States  Cavalry  expedition  of  1874.  l52p  ii 
$5  Yale  univ.  press 

973.8  U.S.  Army.  Cavalry — History.  Custer, 
George  Armstrong  66-21521 

The  “editor  of  The  University  of  Illinois 
Press  has  provided  [an  account  of]  Custer’s 
reconnaissance  of  the  Black  Hills  in  Dakota 
Territory  during  the  summer  months  of  1874. 
.  .  .  Although  the  scientific  and  military 

aspects  of  the  expedition  had  some  merit,  the 
primary  purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  Black  Hills  contained  rich  deposits  of 
gold.”  (Library  J) 


“Basing  his  narrative  on  official  records, 
private  diaries,  and  the  dispatches  of  three 
newsmen  who  accompanied  Custer,  Jackson 
sets  the  expedition  in  its  historical  context, 
chronicles  its  logistics,  routine,  and  progress, 
and  assesses  its  consequences— all  in  an  en¬ 
gaging  style  that  holds  the  reader’s  interest 
despite  the  essentially  undramatic  character 
of  the  march.”  R.  M.  Utley 

J  Am  Hist  53:608  D  ’66  230w 

“The  death  of  Custer  and  269  men  at  the 
battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  June  1875 
brought  ruin  to  the  Sioux  and  goldseekers 
came  in  droves.  This  superbly  researched 
and  well-written  book  paints  the  vivid  prologue 
to  those  [events].”  D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  91:3939  S  1  ’66  250w 

TLS  P1026  N  10  ’66  210w 


JACKSON.  DONALD,  ed. 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike. 


The  journals  of 
See  Pike.  Z.  M. 


JACKSON,  EDGAR  N.  Telling  a  child  about 

death.  91p  $2.95  Channel 
301.42  Children.  Death  65-21676 

The  author  discusses  “when  to  talk  about 
death  to  children,  what  to  say.  how  children  of 
different  ages  will  react,  and  how  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  a  child’s  grief.’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“Since  [its]  overall  approach  is  quite  firm 
and  sensible,  [this]  book  will  doubtless  do  good 
and  needed  service.  Like  many  books  of  this 
kind,  however,  the  worried  parent  is  sometimes 
misled  by  wishful  thinking.  Saying  that  the 
child  'need  not  enter  the  future  with  irrational 
fear  and  anxiety’  is  promising  the.  impossible, 
and  the  sooner  books  on  child- rearing,  sex,  or 
death  stop  offering  unredeemable  and  pagan 
shortcuts  to  heaven,  the  better.”  Robert  Coles 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  5  ’66  140w 
“[The  author],  a  minister  who  has  written 
numerous  books  on  pastoral  counseling,  ex¬ 
plores  the  many  aspects  of  discussing  death 
with  a  child.  His  well -organized,  intelligent 
presentation  offering  reliable  advice  for  parents 
and  all  adults  working  with  children  is  recom¬ 
mended.”  E  P.  Nichols  _  __A 

1  ihrarv  .1  90:3297  As  ’65  130w 


JACKSON,  ESTHER  MERLE.  The  broken 
world  of  Tennessee  Williams.  179p  pi  $5.75 
Univ.  of  Wis.  press 


819.  ‘Williams. 


“This  book  represents  an  attempt  to  examine 
some  aspects  of  the  drama  of  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams,  ...  to  describe  the  major  character¬ 
istics  of  his  developing  form,  especially  to 
identify  the  .  .  .  changing  idea  of  theatre 
which  is  reflected  throughout  the  pattern  of 
his  work,  .  .  .  [and  to]  offer  some  observations 
which  may  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  this 
aspect  of  contemporary  theatre  history..  The 
plays  themselves  have  provided  the  principal 
material  for  this  study.”  (Pref)  Appendix  of 
published  works.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  37:362  N  ’65  70w 


“[The  author  accepts  Williams’]  writings, 
including  his  statements  and  effusions  about 
his  art,  as  data  illustrating  the  restored  moral 
and  cathartic  power  of  the  theatre  in  our 
time.  .  .  .  Williams’  reality  is  a  broken  world, 
and  his  drama  imitates  ‘the  individual  search 
for  a  way  of  redeeming  a  shattered  universe.’ 
Such  an  open  definition  of  the  subject  permits 
a  free-ranging  investigation  of  the  playwright’s 
art  with  a  view  to  articulating  in  critical  terms 
the  problems,  moral  and  aesthetic,  which  moti¬ 
vate  him.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  demonstrate 
what  is  ‘distinctively  contemporary’  in  Wil¬ 
liams’  image  of  reality  is  relatively  free  from 
the  overt  personal  biases  which  often  mar 
myopic  criticism  of  [him],  .  .  .  The  book  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive  and  does  not  intend  to 


be.”  D.  A.  Lee 

Canadian  Forum  45:208  D  ’65  550w 


JACKSON,  GEORGE  D.  Comintern  and  peasant 
in  East  Europe,  1919-1930  [by]  George  D. 
Jackson,  Jr.  3S9p  $8.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
335.4  International  Peasant  Union.  Interna¬ 
tional  Peasants’  Council.  Communist  Inter¬ 
national.  Agriculture  and  state.  Peasantry 

66-15489 

“On  the  national  level,  the  peasant  parties 
and  the  local  Communist  parties  [in  Eastern 
Europe]  embodied  the  struggle  for  power  and 
the  rival  solutions  to  social  and  economic 
problems.  This  struggle  was  coordinated  on 
the  international  level  by  the  Red  Peasant 
International  or  Krestintern — an  arm  of  the 
Comintern — and  the  Green  International,  the 
loose  organization  of  peasant  parties.  The 
author  traces  the  formulation  of  Comintern 
policy  toward  peasants  and  peasant  parties, 
then  the  fate  of  the  Communist  parties  of 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Finally  he  suggests  how  the 
peasant  parties  lost  in  the  1930s  the  fruits  of 
their  early  successes,  while  the  Communists 
survived  failure  in  the  1920s  and  were  brought 
to  power  by  the  Second  World  War.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Jackson’s  first  book  is  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  overlapping  studies  in  English  oh 
the  close  relationship  between  politics  and 
socioeconomic  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe 
.  .  [It  is]  too  prosaically  written,  statistical, 
and  narrowly  specialized  to  appeal  to  under- 
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graduates.  Scholars  will  criticize  the  author’s 
exclusive  dependence  on  published  sources  in 
Western  languages  and  Russian  and  his 
ignorance  of  writings  in  the  other  East 
European  languages.  Suitable  only  for  large 
collections  on  Communism.”  • 

Choice  3:944  D  ’66  200w 


“Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  be  the  first  western 
historian  to  make  the  attempt  [to  study  this 
subject]  on  any  significant  scale.  It  is  a  task 
of  some  difficulty.  Even  the  documents  are 
for  the  most  part  buried  in  obscure  periodicals. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  given  by  far  the  fullest 
account  available  in  English,  or  indeed  in  any 
western  language,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Peasant  International.  .  .  .  [He]  offers  no 
dogmatic  conclusions  and  no  theories.  But  he 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  to  historians 
by  bringing  together,  and  subjecting  to  critical 
analysis,  a  mass  of  unfamiliar  and  often  in¬ 
accessible  material.” 

TLS  P1024  N  10  ’66  600w 
“[This]  monograph  from  George  D.  Jackson, 
a  more  serious  and  talented  investigator  than 
the  history  of  the  Comintern  hag  previously 
known  in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  gives  us  a 
reasonable  and  well-reasoned  account  of  the 
Communist  attempt  to  work  out  a  coherent 
policy:  they  failed,  and  their  failure  anticipated 
agricultural  fiascos  in  the  USSR  and  in  the 
countries  which  fell  under  Soviet  Communist 
domination  after  1945.  Jackson’s  account  is 
useful  and  intelligent,  but  it  is  not  presented 
very  articulately,  and  its  conclusions  are  too 
cautious.” 

Va  Q  R  42:clii  autumn  ’66  160w 


JACKSON,  ROBERT  B.  Road  race  round  the 
world:  New  York  to  Paris,  1908.  58p  il  $2.75 
Walck,  H.Z. 

796.7  Automobile  racing — Juvenile  literature 

65-14365 

“In  1908,  auto  enthusiasts  representing  the 
United  States,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
sponsored  a  contest,  a  17,000  mile  road  race 
from  New  York  City  to  Seattle,  across  the 
Pacific  by  boat  to  Japan,  and  then  by  road  on 
to  Paris.  Six  vehicles  entered,  but  only  three 
survived,  arriving  in  Paris  after  six  harrowing 
months.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  seven.”  (Library 
J) 


“Dramatic,  but  never  melodramatic  is  this 
account  of  a  little-known  achievement  that  did 
much  to  publicize  the  automobile.  .  .  .  The 
effects  of  climate  and  terrain,  mechanical 
breakdowns,  inexperience  of  some  of  the 
participants,  are  described  in  some  detail  yet 
with  simplicity.  The  text  will  have  immense 
appeal  to  boys,  and  the  many  surprisingly  clear 
photographs  will  further  attract  the  most  re¬ 
luctant  reader.”  Herbert  Deutsch 

Library  J  90:2885  Je  15  65  130w 

“The  pace  is  fast  as  Robert  B.  Jackson 
chronicles  the  hazards  and  hard  luck  riding 
with  these  determined  drivers.  If  the  urgency 
of  the  narrative  skips  much  of  the  race’s  de¬ 
tail,  so  did  the  drivers  as  they  sped  from  town 
to  town,  eyes  always  on  a  point  beyond.”  J.  D. 
Savercool 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p22  My  9  ’65 
190w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:149  D  ’66  70w 


groups,  and  the  reporting  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings:  and  trials,  negotiations,  and  settlements. 
In  the  latter  chapter,  the  discussion  dealing 
with  bail  and  prosecution  is  exceptionally  lucid, 
creative,  and  authoritative.  .  .  .  Given  the 
author’s  professedly  political  orientation,  it  is 
disappointing  to  discover  passim  so  much 
traditional  thinking,  as  well  as  traditional 
conceptualism.  ...  If  factual  errors  were 
random,  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  a  re¬ 
viewer  to  mention  them.  Here,  however,  they 
are  symptomatic  of  this  book’s  problem:  the 
author’s  differential  interests  in  his  subject.” 
Glendon  Schubert 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1038  D  ’65  1150w 
“A  useful,  meaningful,  and  convenient  guide 
to  the  judicial  process.  ...  In  his  matter- 
of-fact,  no-nonsense  approach  .  .  .  the  author 
has  created  a  primer  that  is  both  an  exposition 
and  a  reference  guide.  In  succinct,  staccato¬ 
like,  economical  sentences — not  this  reviewer’s 
favorite  style  of  writing! — Professor  Jacob  in¬ 
dicates  a  commendable,  indeed  enviable,  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  both  the  significant  and  not 
so  significant  literature  of  the  field.  His 
realism  leads  him  to  observations  and  con¬ 
clusions  that — although  not  as  novel  as  he 
may  seem  to  imply  in  the  rather  expansive 
claims  of  his  foreword — are  sensible  and  need 
to  be  stated  and  recognized.”  H.  J.  Abraham 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:181  Ja  '66  600w 

Choice  3:77  Mr  ’66  50w 


JACOBS,  ARTHUR.  Great  operas  in  synopsis, 
by  Arthur  Jacobs  and  Stanley  Sadie  [Eng 
title:  The  Pan  book  of  opera]  372p  il  $6.95 
Crowell 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc.  65-13818 
In  this  book,  “generally  chronological  in  ar¬ 
rangement  .  .  .  some  comment  on  the  opera 
usually  precedes  the  story,  and  there  is  a 
brief  musical  analysis  after  it,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  quoted  themes.  Most  of  the  operas 
are  standard  repertory.”  (Library  J) 


An  average  of  five  pages  for  each  opera, 
including  general  introduction,  synopsis,  and 
musical  commentary,  is  inadequate:  synopses 
resemble  plot  outlines  of  opera  house  programs. 
The  so-called  musical  commentary  is  ultimately 
unsatisfying:  suggested  ideas  are  not  developed 
or  illustrated:  too  few  musical  examples  are 
given,  usually  only  fragments  of  melodic  lines. 
.  .  .  There  are  some  original  insights,  and  the 
inclusion  of  some  Handel  operas,  certain  19th- 
century  national  operas,  some  contemporary 
works  along  with  standard  repertory  items,  is 
commendable.  .  .  .  There  are  a  fine  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  an  up-to-date  discography.  Too  super¬ 
ficial  to  be  welcome  in  a  serious  collection  of 
works  on  opera.” 

Choice  3:496  S  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  91:3435  J1  ’66  230w 
“The  critical  comment  is  reminiscent  of 
Biancolli’s  Opera  Reader  and  this  historical 
analysis  represents  its  strongest  advantage 
over  the  other  opera  titles  for  reference  use. 
Bibliographies  are  selective  and  good,  one  on 
composers  and  another  listing  the  best  record¬ 
ings  by  composer.” 

Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:54  N  13  ’66  70w 


JACKSON,  W.  TURRENTINE,  ed.  Twenty 
years  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  See  Eno,  H. 


JACOB,  HERBERT.  Justice  in  America: 
courts,  lawyers,  and  the  judicial  process. 
215p  $5  Little 

347.9  Courts — U.S.  Justice,  Administration 
of  65-16550 

This  is  a  "realistic  and  politically  oriented 
discussion  of  the  American  system  of  courts. 
What  Jacob  purports  to  have  done  is  to  extend 
Jack  Peltason’s  analysis  of  a  decade  ago 
(Federal  Courts  in  the  Political  Process)  to 
state  courts  and  to  all  the  participants  in  the 
judicial  process.  ...  ‘A  secondary  purpose  of 
this  book,’  the  author  [states],  ‘is  to  integrate 
the  vast  body  of  research  available  on  the 
courts  so  that  we  may  better  realize  what  we 
know  and  what  we  still  need  to  learn.’  ”  (Am 
Pol  Sci  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“The  strength  of  the  book  lies  In  four  ex¬ 
cellent  chapters  on  private  lawyers  and  their 
organizations;  government  lawyers;  juries. 


JACOBS,  PAUL.  The  new  radicals;  a  report 
with  documents,  by  Paul  Jacobs  and  Saul 
Landau:  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  the 
study  of  democratic  institutions.  333p  $6.95; 
pa  $1.95  Random  house 

322  Radicals  and  radicalism.  U.S. — Intellec¬ 
tual  life.  Civil  rights  66-18328 

“An  analytical  portrait  of  the  young  radical 
activists  who  have  repudiated  traditional 
liberalism  and  who  seek  a  new  vision  of  Amer¬ 
ica  through  civil  rights,  university  reform, 
and  anti-poverty  activities.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Duberman 

Book  Week  p5  My  29  '66  650w 
“[This  book]  is  an  excellent  introduction  for 
those  who  fail  to  see  the  connection  between 
Viet-Nam  peace  marches,  free  speech  sit-ins, 
sexual  freedom,  picket  lines,  Negro  voter  reg¬ 
istration  drives,  etc.  The  rest  is  of  an  even 
greater  interest  because  it  collects  from  scat¬ 
tered  sources  some  classic  statements  in  the 
new  radical  dialogue,  often  cited  but  generally 
unfamiliar.  An  informative  and  inflammatory 
book,  it  should  be  in  every  college  library  and 
read  by  every  college  president.” 

Choice  3:928  D  ’66  170w 
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JACOBS,  PAUL — Continued 
“[This]  is  not  analytical,  in  any  useful  sense 
of  the  word.  ...  It  is  an  exercise  in  radical 
establishment  cheer-leading,  masquerading  as 
social  history.  What  saves  'The  New  Radicals’ 
from  its  own  inconsequentiality  is  that  the  au¬ 
thors  had  the  foresight  to  end  their  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  on  Page  85  and  proceed  from  there 
with  a  collection  of  documents  recording  some 
of  the  thinking  of  new  left  organizations,  SDS, 
SNCC,  FSM,  and  others.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
selections  are  quite  arbitrary;  they  attempt  no 
historical  chronology,  and  .  .  .  [demonstrate] 
that  the  new  left  has  yet  to  And  a  viable 
ideological  base.”  C. .  M.  Curtis  _ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  29  66 

450w 

“This  is  a  useful,  well-documented  guide. 
.  .  .  The  authors  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  new  radicals  and  this  must  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  partisan  account.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading  for  insight  into  the 
troubled  issues  of  today  and  so  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  most  public  and  all  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  Robert  Van  Benthuysen 

Library  J  91:2864  Je  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:4368  S  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  James  O’Connor 

Nation  203:20  J1  4  ’66  750w 
"[The  authors]  quite  correctly  begin  their 
chronology  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954  which  declared  school  segregation  un¬ 
constitutional.  .  .  .  [The]  economic  aspect  of 
the  Movement’s  driving  force  is  practically 
ignored  .  .  .  perhaps  for  fear  of  appearing 
to  be  demeaning  a  phenomenon  of  mass 
idealism.  .  .  .  One  looks  in  vain  .  .  .  for  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  student  organiza¬ 
tions’  indifference  towards  radical  political 
ideologies  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  more  serious 
[than  The  New  Left,  by  P.  A.  Luce,  BRD 
19661.  ...  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the 
chief  trends  of  the  New  Radicalism,  it  contains 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  documents.”  Max 
Nomad 

Sat  R  49:45  Je  4  ’66  950w 


JACOBS,  WILBUR  R.,  ed.  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner’s  legacy.  See  Turner,  F.  J. 


JACOBS,  WILBUR  R.  Turner,  Bolton  and 
Webb;  three  historians  of  the  American  fron¬ 
tier  [by]  Wilbur  R.  Jacobs,  John  W. 
Caughey,  and  Joe  B.  Frantz.  113p  $2.95 
XJniv.  of  Wash,  press 

920  Turner,  Frederick  Jackson.  Bolton, 

Herbert  Eugene.  Webb,  Walter  Prescott. 

The  West  65-23910 

These  essays,  originally  read  at  a  meeting 
of  Western  History  Association,  describe 
“three  eminent  historians  of  the  American 
frontier.  The  contributors,  .  .  Wilbur  Jacobs 
a  biographer  of  Turner,  John  Caughey  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  associate  of  Bolton,  and  Joe  Frantz 
a  colleague  of  Webb  [discuss]  the  personali¬ 
ties,  teaching,  research  practices  [and]  major 
works  of  [their]  subjects.”  (Choice)  Chapter 
bibliographies. 


“An  engagingly  written,  illustrated  collec¬ 
tion  of  brief  essays  .  .  .  [with]  useful  chapter 
bibliographies,  excellent  index,  attractive  for¬ 
mat  and  illustrations,  cheap  binding.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  little  treatment  of  major 
criticisms  of  the  ideas  of  the  subjects.  A 
handy  reference  volume  which  will  make  en¬ 
joyable  reading  for  beginning  and  advanced 
students.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:253  My  ’66  160w 

J  Am  Hist  52:879  Mr  ’66  130w 
"Primarily  biographical  in  purpose,  these 
three  engaging  sketches  concern  themselves 
with  the  personalities  and  academic  careers, 
not  the  scholarly  contributions  or  still  hotly 
debated  theories,  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  the  American  frontier.  Professor  Jacobs 
draws  fruitfully  upon  the  unpublished  Fred¬ 
erick  Jackson  Turner  papers  in  the  Hunting- 
ton  Library:  Professor  Caughey  upon  his  long¬ 
term  association  in  Southwestern  and  Mexican 
history  with  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton  at  the 
University  of  California;  and  Professor  Frantz 
upon  his  apparently  inexhaustible  recollections 
of  that  inimitable  Texan,  the  late  Walter 
Prescott  Webb.  Each  essay  is  accompanied  by 
an  excellent  photograph  and  selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  This  unpretentious  little  volume  will 
be  enjoyed  by  everyone  who  has  ever  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  classic  works  of  this 
famous  trio.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxv  spring  ’66  80w 


JACOBSEN,  H.  A.,  ed.  Decisive  battles  ol 
World  War  II:  the  German  view,  ed.  by  H.  A. 
Jacobsen  and  J.  Rohwer;  introd.  by  Cyril 
Falls;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  509p  il  maps  $10  Putnam 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945  64-13541 

The  book  “provides  .  .  .  [an]  opportunity 
to  regard  World  War  II  .  .  .  through  German 
eyes.  .  .  The  ten  major  campaigns  of  World 
War  II  are  described  and  analysed  by  .  .  . 
German  historians  and  German  generals  in 
command  at  the  time.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Choice  3:558  S  ’66  190w 


“How  accurate  the ,  German  historians  and 
generals  who  report  here  on  these  battles  are 
is  hard  to  say.  One  fact  is  agreed  upon  in 
both  Allied  and  German  versions:  as  a  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  Hitler  was  inadequate.” 

Library  J  91:446  Ja  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 


“It  gives  one  a  creepy  feeling  to  have  every 
German  success  in  World  War  II  described 
as  ‘brilliant’  or  ’inspired’  and  every  failure 
regretted  as  ‘unfortunate’  or  a  ‘mistake’  .  .  .  . 
The  essays  rest  predominantly  on  German 
sources  and  we  have  had  almost  too  much  al¬ 
ready  from  the  German  side.  One  author  says 
that  Russian  sources  are  inaccessible.  He 
means  only  that  he  does  not  read  Russian. 
There  is  not  much  even  from  British  and 
American  sources.  •  The  treatment  is  episodic, 
and  the  conclusions  can  be  summarized  in  the 
same  way.”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  70:835  N  26  '65  470w 
“[In  the]  lead  piece  on  Dunkirk,  1940  .  .  . 
Hans-Adolf  Jacobsen  .  .  .  sets  the  central 

theme  not  just  of  his  story  but  of  the  whole 
volume  (Plitler’s  baleful  dominance  over  his 
generals)  as  well  as  the  style  and  tone  which 
to  a  remarkable  degree  are  uniform  throughout 
(a  deadpan  objectivity  carbonated  now  and 
then  with  an  irony  so  subtle  that  it  may  after 
all  exist  only  in  the  reader’s  mind).  .  .  .  The 
battle  narratives  .  .  .  are  provided  with  such 
rich  background  that  together  they  cover  at 
least,  in  outline  a  good  part  of  the  whole  history 
of  German  army  operations.  .  .  .  Though  not 
official  history  this  volume  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1960  is  nevertheless  a  work  of 
serious  scholarship  and  official  dedication:  it 
is  a  self-conscious  attempt  to  present  ‘the 
German  view,’  primarily  to  Germans.”  Gordon 
Harrison 


IM  ¥  1  lines  C3K.  n  p 5b  ja  ZA  be  OUUW 

“It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  scale  and 
content  of  this  work  surpasses  in  importance 
anything  so  far  produced  on  the  subject  in 
western  Germany  and  achieves  a  standard 
which  is  always  high  and  at  times  brilliant 
•  ■  •  It  has,  m  some  quarters,  become  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  allege  that  too  much  of  the  blame  for 
failure  has  been  laid  at  Hitler’s  door,  too 
much  has  been  attributed  to  his  direct  in¬ 
tervention.  .  .  .  These  serious  and  objective 
studies,  however,  with  the  vast  amount  of 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  official  records  of  con¬ 
ferences,  war  diaries  and  operation  instruc¬ 
tions  quoted  by  the  historians  of  the  Arbeits- 
kreis.  snould  do  much  to  dispel  the  fallacy. 
.  .  .  .rhis  objective  and  valuable  book  is  an 
essential  complement  to  British  and  American 
histories  of  the  Second  World  War.” 

TLS  p!07  F  10  ’66  2650w 


JACOBSEN.  HUGH  NEWELL,  ed.  A  guide  to 
the  architecture  of  Washington.  D.C:  with 
an  introd.  by  Francis  Donald  Lethbridge: 
uub.  for  the  Wash,  metropolitan  chapter, 
TheAm.  mat.  of  architects.  211p  il  maps 
35.95:  pa  $2.95  Praeger 

917.53  Washington.  D.C.— Description- 
Guidebooks.  Washington,  D.C. — Historic 
houses,  etc.  Architecture,  American 

65-22758 

“Buildings  of  architectural  interest  in  the 
nation  s  capital  are  grouped  in  this  guide  into 
16  .  .  .  walking  or  motoring  tours.  A  street 
map  locating  the  buildings  is  included  for  each 
tour,  and  a  folded  man  locates  the  tours  in 
the  city.  Each  building  is  illustrated  bv  a  small 
photograph ;  its  name,  address,  architect,  and 
date,  are  given,  and  each  is  accompanied  bv 
a  short,  commentary.  .  .  .  There  are  sections  on 
places  m  the  city  that  do  not  fit  into  the  tours 
because  of  their  scattered  locations,  and  places 
in  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  included 
A  separate  section  is  given  to  historic  Alexan¬ 
dria.  (Library  J)  Index  of  buildings. 

“An  excellent  [pocket  sized]  guide  book  .  . 
covering  all  periods  of  the  city’s  architecture 
.  .  .  with  small,  though  generally  good,  11- 
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lustrations  intended  for  tourists  rather  than 
for  students.  ...  It  does  not  begin  to  cover 
the  vast  amount  of  material  to  be  found  in 
the  big  guide  to  Washington  compiled  under 
the  W.P.A.  LWashington,  City  and  Capital, 
ERD  19371.  .  .  .  However,  it  has  a  good  17-page 
survey  of  Washington’s  architectural  history; 
gives  the  name  of  the  architects)  and  the 
date  for  about  300  buildings,  including  many 
recent  ones.  Should  be  a  useful  tool  for  quick 
reference  in  the  undergraduate  library.” 
Choice  3:26  Mr  '66  llOw 
‘‘The  inclusion  of  almost  300  buildings  makes 
it  the  most  comprehensive  guide  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Washington  thus  far  published.  The 
introduction  by  P.  D.  Lethbridge  is  a  well- 
informed  essay  in  the  history  of  building  in 
the  capital.  ...  It  is  for  collections  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  travel.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  90:3439  S  1  ’65  170w 
Reviewed  by  Wayne  Andrews 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  N  6  ’66  llOw 


JACOBSON,  DAN.  The  beginners.  469p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

66-14206 

The  novel  ‘‘takes  as  its  lesson  the  words 
from  an  ancient  Hebrew  work.  ‘The  Ethics 
of  the  Fathers’:  ‘It  is  not  thy  duty  to  complete 
the  task:  but  neither  art  thou  free  to  desist 
from  it.’  [The  story  is]  about  the  young 
Jewish  girl  from  Lithuania  who  comes  to 
South  Africa  to  live  with  her  uncles;  about 
her  loveless  marriage  to  a  Zionist:  about  her 
children  and  their  troubled  lives  and  mar¬ 
riages.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Portions 
of  this  novel  have  appeared  in  various 
periodicals. 


Reviewed  by  Lois  Hartley 

America  114:387  Mr  19  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:164  Mr  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  25:441  Mr  1  ’66  llOOw 
“At  the  least,  this  is  a  big,  agreeable,  always 
absorbing  chronicle.  .  .  .  Along  the  way  there 
are  marriages,  deaths,  servant  problems,  in¬ 
digent  in-laws,  laughter  and  tears — in  fact, 
the  whole  gamut  of  family  life  which,  though 
perfectly  real,  inevitably  suggests  organ  solos 
and  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  if 
The  Beginners  is  part  soap  opera,  it  is  also 
a  very  intelligent  one.  You  might  say  it  uses 
the  family  chronicle  the  way  Robert  Graves 
uses  the  historical  novel,  and  like  Graves, 
Mr.  Jacobson  is  whole-hearted  and  unpatroniz¬ 
ing,  so  his  results  are  never  flabby  or 
perfunctory.  And  anyway,  it  is  not  only  the 
story  of  the  Glickmans  he  is  telling.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  and  their 
mystique  of  belonging  to  each  other,  their 
indestructible  sense  of  being  committed  to  an 
ethic  of  interdependence.”  Robert  Phelps 
Book  Week  p2  F  27  ’66  900w 
“Jacobson  is  a  talented  novelist,  short-story 
writer,  critic.  What  I’ve  read  of  this  South 
Africa-born  writer  in  the  past  gave  hope.  But 
it  is  chiefly  frustration  one  feels  in  a  novel 
full  of  theatricalities  and  banalities  that 
touches,  then  flees  the  weirdly  tragic  story  of 
the  Jews  of  South  Africa,  losing  its  way  in 
long  passages  of  irrevelant  ‘fine  writing’ 
homogenized  with  the  unavoidable  layman’s 
short  course  in  psychoanalysis.  .  .  .  [Jacob¬ 
son]  failed  to  write  the  novel  he  obviously 
wanted  to  write — the  novel  promised  by  his 
choice  of  the  sentences  from  ‘The  Ethics  of 
the  Fathers.’  What  I  had  thought  was  im¬ 
possible  [he]  has  successfully  brought  off — he 
has  made  a  cliche  of  South  Africa  and.  its 
troubled  presence,  the  110,000  South  African 
Jews.”  Arnold.  Beichraan 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  24  6b 

1000W 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Alter 

Commentary  42:64  Ag  ’66  1350w 

Reviewed  by  Morris  Renek 

Commonweal  84:238  My  13  66  750w 

Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

Harper  232:120  Ap  ’66  240W 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:714  F  1  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

New  Repub  154:21  Ap  9  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:812  Je  3  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:23  Ap  28  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stem 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  20  ’66  1150w 
Newsweek  67:94  F  28  ’66  480w 


“I  have  had  a  feeling  all  along  that  some 
day  Jacobson  would  write  a  ‘big’  novel,  big 
in  scope.  .  .  .  The  diversity  of  Jacobson’s  ex¬ 
periences  has  seemed  to  demand  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  large  and  complicated  pattern.  This 
is  what  he  has  worked  out  in  The  Beginners. 
.  .  .  The  cast  is  large,  and  not  every  char¬ 
acter  can  be  fully  developed,  but  each  one  is 
alive,  even  if  he  is  on  stage  for  only  a  few 
minutes.  .  .  .  Jacobson  lets  his  novel  sprawl 
a  little,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  anything  else 
when  one  works  on  so  ambitious  a  scale.  And 
he  always  comes  back  to  Joel,  the  emotionally 
and  intellectually  displaced  person  of  our  age, 
a  man  who  is  destined  to  begin  again  and 
again.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:37  F  19  ’66  1050w 
TLS  p489  Je  2  ’66  500w 


JACOBSON,  HAROLD  KARAN.  Diplomats, 
scientists,  and  politicians:  the  United  States 
and  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations,  by 
Harold  Karan  Jacobson  and  Eric  Stein.  538p 
$8.50  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
341.6  Disarmament.  Nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
1963  66-11622 

“This  book  is  Lan]  account  of  the  negotiations 
that  led  up  to  the  1963  Moscow  test  ban  treaty. 
.  .  .  [It]  examines  critically  the  part  [that 
scientists]  played  in  the  negotiations.  It  shows 
their  difficulties  in  communicating  with  profes¬ 
sional  diplomats  and  politicians  and  with  the 
general  public,  and  how  these  difficulties  in¬ 
fluenced  the  outcome  of  negotiations.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  The  appendix  gives  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  an  authoritative  study  of  the  intri¬ 
cate  and  delicate  complexities  involved  during 
the  lengthy  struggle  to  achieve  a  modicum  of 
arms  control  by  the  Great  Powers.  .  .  .  [The 
authors]  have  written  an  excellent  book  for 
public  and  college  libraries,  and  for  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  collections.”  M.  L.  Abramson 
Library  J  91:3742  Ag  ’66  llOw 
“The  negotiations  [concerning  the  Moscow 
treaty  of  1963]  were  an  important  setting  in 
which  men  of  science  acted  as  diplomats.  .  .  . 
The  authors  had  access  to  the  full  minutes  ot 
formal  sessions,  and  they  here  weave  a  chro¬ 
nological  narrative  which,  though  complicated, 
is  always  absorbing  and  lucid.  .  .  .  As  an 
epilogue,  the  authors  provide  a  perceptive, 
closely  reasoned  essay  which  limns  the  moral 
of  the  tale.  The  role  of  the  scientists  differed 
little  from  that  of  conventional  diplomats;  the 
talks  were  always  primarily  political.  ...  If 
this  book  has  a  weakness,  it  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  key  departures  from  policy  during 
the  negotiations.  .  .  .  But  this  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  work  in  making 
the  record  more  complete.’’  H.  L.  Nieburg 
Science  153:1091  S  2  ’66  850w 


JACOBSON,  MARTiN.  Insect  sex  attractants; 
with  a  foreword  by  Stanley  A.  Hall.  154p  il 
$7.75  Interscienee 

632  Insects,  Injurious  and  beneficial 

65-25854 

“Growing  public  alarm  over  the  dangerous 
side  effects  of  pesticides — and  the  prospect  of 
many  harmful  insect  species  becoming  re¬ 
sistant  to  available  insecticides' — has  inspired 
this  .  .  .  volume  on  the  use  of  insect  sex 
attractants  in  pest  control  research  .  .  .  con¬ 
centrating  on  their  occurrence,  biology,  iso¬ 
lation,  chemistry,  mechanisms  of  action,  and 
present  and  potential  uses  in  survey  and  con¬ 
trol  programs.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“A  timely,  unique  catalog  serving  a  useful 
reference  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  population  biology,  behavior,  bio¬ 
chemistry,  and  entomology.  .  .  .  Stylistically, 
the  text  is  unimaginative:  it  is  a  systematic 
catalog  presented  in  succinct  prose.  .  .  .  Very 
few  illustrations:  more  on  anatomy  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  perceiving  sites  would  be  helpful. 
.  .  .  Extensive  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:49  Mr  ’ 66  130w 
“[This  book]  is  a  straightforward  compila¬ 
tion,  written  in  a  laconic  style  that  makes  few 
attempts  at  generalizations  or  judgments  con¬ 
cerning  current  controversies.  .  .  .  Several 

new  generalizations  that  do  emerge  may  sur¬ 
prise  animal  behaviorists  interested  in  insect 
communication.  .  .  .  The  author  has  made 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  obvious  and  invit¬ 
ing.  Competing  hypotheses  concerning  the  mo¬ 
lecular  basis  of  olfaction  and  the  mode  of 
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JACOBSON,  MARTIN — Continued 
transmission  of  the  chemical  signals  through 
the  air  are  described  clearly  and  plainly.  A 
section  on  methods  of  collecting  and  identify¬ 
ing  attractants,  Jacobson’s  own  specialty,  will 
be  quite  valuable  to  both  chemists  and  biolo¬ 
gists.  The  discussions  of  bioassay  techniques 
and  biological  significance  of  the  phenomena 
described  could  have  been  more  thorough  and 
critical.”  E.  O.  Wilson 

Science  150:876  1ST  12  ’65  480w 


JACOBY,  HELMUT.  Architectural  drawings: 
introd:  Claudius  Coulin.  107p  il  col  il  $13.75 
Praeger 

724.9  Architecture,  American.  Architecture, 
Modem — 20th  century 

An  “album  of  80  architectural  renderings 
done  between  1956-64  by  a  young  New  York 
architect  and  .  .  .  draftsman.  Jacoby  has 

made  renderings  for  many  of  the  best  known 
American  architects,  and  his  work  is  frequent¬ 
ly  published  in  architectural  periodicals.  His 
point  of  view  is  realistic — to  convey  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a  projected 
building.  Drawings  m  various  media  and 
Stages  of  finish  are  reproduced,  including  two 
in  color.  ,  .  .  The  text  consists  of  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction  by  Claudius  Coulin  in  German  and 
English.”  (Choice) 


logically,  the  earliest  tale  is  an  Indian  one: 
several  of  the  stories  represent  the  solid  Dutch 
period;  the  last  story  shows  the  continuity  of 
living  folklore,  placing  .  .  .  Mayor  Fiorello  La 
Guardia  ...  in  the  double  realm  of  popular 
legend  and  history.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  material 
appears  in  standard  collections  of  American 
folklore,  and  one  story — of  Anthony  the  Trum¬ 
peter  at  ‘Spuyten  Duyvil’ — was  told  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  at  the  end  of  Knickerbocker’s 
History  of  New  York.  Included  are  notes  on 
the  stories  and  five  popular  songs  that  span 
more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  the 
city’s  teeming  life.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  four 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5 ’66 
40w 


Horn  Bk  42:306  Je  ’66  130w 


“With  the  light  touch  of  humor  and  a  true 
sense  of  history  Jagendorf  has  .  .  .  [assembled] 
a  lively,  useful  collection  for  general  pur¬ 
chase.”  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:1701  Mr  15  ’66  60w 


"Most  of  these  stories  are  rollicking  foot¬ 
notes  to  history.  .  .  .  [This  book]  memorial¬ 
izes  the  humor,  magic  and  vitality  of  this 
always  bursting-at-the-seams  city  that  epito¬ 
mizes  America.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  6  ’66  160w 


“Helmut  Jacoby  is  probably  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  professional  Tenderer  of  buildings 
practicing  in  the  U.S.  today.  His  meticulous 
presentation  drawings  .  ,  .  have  appeared  in 
this  and  other  magazines  for  years,  and  wowed 
clients  and  fellow  architects  alike.  These  fine 
renderings  have  also  succeeded,  almost,  in 
making  all  modern  U.S.  architecture  look 
pretty  much  alike' — an  achievement  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  contemplate.  This  book  not  only 
tells  how  Jacoby  does  it,  it  also  proves  that, 
all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  he  can  actual¬ 
ly  draw  exceedingly  well,  and  with  plenty  of 
verve.” 

Arch  Forum  124:91  Mr  ’66  80w 
"Occasionally  preliminary  drawings  are 
shown  with  a  finished  drawing,  but  otherwise 
there  is  no  organization,  or  even  index,  to  the 
drawings  .  .  .  Architects,  architectural  stu¬ 
dents,  arid  draftsmen  would  normally  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  book  such  as  this,  but  because  the 
text  is  nontechnical  and  Jacoby’s  work  al¬ 
ready  well-known  to  this  audience,  the  book 
will  be  of  very  limited  usefulness.” 

Choice  3:300  Je  '66  120w 


JAFFE,  LEONARD.  Communications  in  space: 
coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Bernardo.  176p  il 
maps  $2.95  Holt 

629.43  Astronautics — Juvenile  literature. 

Satellites,  Artificial — Juvenile  literature 

65-23278 

The  author,  who  works  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  presents 
a  “record  of  the  technical  progress  made  so 
far  in  the  development  of  communications  satel¬ 
lites  such  as  SCORE.  COURIER,  ECHO,  WEST 
FORD.  RELAY.  TELSTAR,  and  SYNCOM.  The 
requirements  for  communications  satellites,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
proposed  systems,  the  suitable  orbits  for 
communications  satellite  systems,  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  for  achieving  these  orbits  all  are  pre¬ 
sented.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index.  “Grade  eleven  and  up.” 
(Library  J) 


“Only  a  treatise  for  professional  engineers 
could  outdo  the  material  in  [this]  book  in  point 
of  detail.  .  .  .  [The  volume  and  others  in]  the 
Holt  Library  of  Science  are  not  for  average 
children,  of  course,  but  for  the  unusually  in¬ 
telligent  ones  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
space,  science.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:585  O  ’66  120w 


“The  general  material  is  technical,  with  some 
minor  errors,  requiring  at  least  a  background  in 
high-school  physics  for  complete  under¬ 
standing.”  O.  Y.  Fortier 

Library  J  91:3267  Je  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


JAGENDORF,  M.  A.  The  ghost  of  Peg-Leg 
Peter,  and  other  stories  of  old  New  York: 
with  il.  by  Lino  S.  Lipinski  &  songs  of  old 
New  York  sel.  by  June  Lazare.  125p  $3.50 
Vanguard 


398.2  Folklore — New  York  (City) — Juvenile 
literature  65-17371 


A  ‘  ‘folklorist  has  gathered  a  .  .  . 
of  the  local  lore  of  New  York  City. 


collection 

Chrono- 


JAHN,  JANHE1NZ.  A  bibliography  of  neo-Afri¬ 
can  literature  from  Africa,  America,  and  the 
Caribbean.  359p  $12.50  Praeger 
016.808  Negro  literature — Bibliography 

65-23927 

“Belonging  to  no  single  continent — coming 
from  Africa,  America,  and  the  Caribbean — and 
uncharacterized  by  any  one  language  or  skin 
color,  these  writers  are  described  by  bibliog¬ 
rapher  Jahn  as  ‘neo- African.’  .  .  .  Translations 
are  included,  the  text  is  in  three  languages 
(English,  French,  and  German),  and  a  sup¬ 
plement  is  planned  every  two  years.”  (Choice) 


“The  works  of  Nkrumah  are  listed  here,  as 
are  more  belletristic  writings  by  Nicolas  Guil¬ 
len,  Richard  Wright,  LeRoi  Jones,  and  Langs¬ 
ton  Hughes  .  .  .  [their  work  being]  distin¬ 
guished  from  traditional  Negro- African  literary 
artists  and  Western  writers  who  happen  to  be 
Africans  by  an  intermediary  ‘neo-African’ 
style.  .  .  .  Useful  for  specialists  in  African 
studies,  but  the  general  reader  will  be  more 
drawn  to  author  Jahn’s  critical  analysis  of 
neo-African  style  soon  to  appear  in  another 
book.” 

Choice  3:291  Je  ’66  90w 

“[This  book]  covers  an  immense  range  of 
work  published  in  many  countries  from  the 
eighteenth  century  onwards,  and  is  bound  to 
be  a  valuable  reference  work  despite  the  od¬ 
dity  of  this  ‘neo- African’  concept.” 

TLS  p802  S  16  ’65  50w 


JAIRAZBHOY,  R.  A.  Oriental  influences  in 
Western  art.  340p  124pl  $17.50  Asia  pub. 
709  Art,  Near  Eastern — History.  Art.  Euro¬ 
pean — History  65-16029 

“This  book  traces  the  passage  of  specific 
artistic  motifs  from  the  Ancient  Near  and 
Middle  East  to  the  Hellenic  World,  Byzantium 
and  Romanesque  Europe.  In  addition  to  se¬ 
lected  motifs  it  investigates  the  transmission 
of  techniques  and  myths,  and  suggests  modes 
and  media  through  which  the  migration  took 
place  at  fixed  moments.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Place,  name  and 
subject  indexes. 


‘If  the  reader  is  aware  that  ‘Oriental’  means 
exclusively  the  Near  East  with  some  references 
to  India  and  that  ‘influences’  are  restricted  to 
the  times  from  prehistoric  Greece  through  the 
Romanesque,  then  as  a  source  for  further 
study  in  this  area  the  book  is  recommended 
for  college  libraries.  Jairazbhoy  places  strong 
emphasis  upon  literary  evidence  for  his  expla¬ 
nations  of  influences  and  presents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  information  in  detail  with  speci¬ 
fic  works  of  art  noted ;  this,  however,  makes 
for  difficult  reading.  There  are  59  simple  line 
drawings  and  124  fair  black-and-white  plates  of 
small  dimension;  considerably  more  works  or 
art  are  mentioned  than  reproduced.” 

Choice  3:508  S  ’66  130w 


The  basic  plan  is  sound  but  the  author  has 
permitted  the  intrusion  of  material  which  is 
only  tangent  to  his  subject.  A  competent  editor 
could  have  been  used  to  advantage:  the  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  footnotes  (1756,  an  average  of  5% 
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per  page)  is  impressive  but  makes  awkward 
reading,  and  the  syntax  is  distracting.  The 

Saper  is  of  poor  quality  and  the  line  drawings 
o  not  do  justice  to  the  designs.  Even  with 
these  faults,  there  is  material  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  but  because  of  the  faults  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  with  reservation^  •  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  91:2820  Je  1  ’66  140w 


JAIMES,  ESTELLE  DINERSTEIN,  jt.  auth. 

Hoffa  and  the  teamsters.  See  James.  R.  C. 


JAIMES,  HAROLD.  The  Gurkhas  [by]  Harold 
James  &  Denis  Sheil-Small.  291p  il  maps  $6.95 
Stackpole  co. 

355.3  Gurkhas  66-15829 

"This  book  commemorates  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  formation  of  the  first  Gurkha  Regi¬ 
ments  within  the  British  Army.  Since  1815  up 
to  the  present  date  these  men  from  Nepal  have 
taken  part  in  World  Wars  and  local  conflicts.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Recommended  for  military  collections  only  ” 
Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:3418  J1  ’66  190w 
“[This  book  is]  soldierly  in  the  shallowest 
sense — painstaking,  orderly,  loaded  with  the 
full  decorations  of  generals  [and]  the  exact 
movements  of  the  l/9th  on  the  left  flank  across 
the  Brewery  road.  .  .  .  Courage  in  battle  is 
common  .  .  .  [but]  that  hardly  warrants  quite 
so  many  stories  of  derring-do,  told  with  the 
panache  of  a  troop  commander’s  routine  orders, 
and  the  sickly  pride  of  a  housemaster’s  report 
What  a  chance  missed.  .  .  •  Reading  between 
the  lines  of  this  book,  you  might  suppose  [the 
individual  Gurkha]  to  be  a  very  boring  little 
man  indeed:  blindly  bi-ave,  unreasonably  obedi¬ 
ent,  often  callous,  with  a  schoolboy  sense  of 
humour  and  an  unhealthy  enjoyment  of  killing 
people.  Anyone  who  has  met  the  Gurkha  at 
home  knows  how  cruelly  unfair  this  impression 
would  be:  that  it  should  even  cross  the  reader’s 
mind  is  a  measure  of  the  book’s  failure.” 

TLS  p472  Je  10  '65  550w 


JAIMES,  RALPH  C.  Hoffa  and  the  teamsters; 

a  study  of  union  power  [by]  Ralph  C. 
James  and  Estelle  Dinerstein  James.  430p 
$6.95  Van  Nostrand 

331.88  Hoffa,  James  Riddle.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 

65-26466 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  William  Gomberg 

Am  Econ  R  56:971  S  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Peterson 

Am  Soc  R  31:864  D  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Shostak 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:222  N  ’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  1 

300w 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Gould 

Commonweal  84:398  Je  24 


'66  430w 


’66 


Reviewed  by  David  Brody 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:660  D  ’66  800w 
TLS  p513  Je  9  ’66  1900w 


JAMESON.  STORM.  The  early  life  of  Stephen 
Hind.  283p  $4.95  Harper 

66-20750 

Novel  set  in  London  in  which  the  principal 
characters  are  Stephen  Hind,  “a  young  man 
scheming  his  way  up  through  the  world  he 
wishes  he’d  been  born  into;  (Sir  Henry  Chat- 
teney]  an  old  man  endlessly  rewriting 
memoirs  to  be  published  fifty  years  after  his 
death;  the  wives,  mistresses  (and  the  mother) 
who  thwart  or  abet  these  two.  .  .  .  The  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  Stephen  hopes  to  triumph 
values  his  good  looks,  agile  brain  and  sexual 
talents,  even  when  his  motives  are  obvious.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“A  marvelous  story  about  a  debonair  young 
man  on  the  way  up.  .  .  .  Miss  Jameson  is  a 
master  story  teller  and  the  words  flow  skill¬ 
fully  and  smoothly  from  her  pen.  Her  stories 
have  the  quality  of  entertainment  made  fam¬ 
ous  by  Somerset  Maugham.  I  started  reading 
this  book  with  pen  and  pad  at  my  side  to 


take  notes.  But  they  were  soon  forgotten  as 
I  read  far  into  the  night  to  find  out  what  was 
happening  to  young  Stephen  Hind  and  his 
associates.”  I.  N.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  26:180  Ag  15  ’66  800w 
Choice  3:642  O  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11 
’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Rita  Estok 

Library  J  91:3972  S  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  25  '66  200w 
New  Yorker  42:135  Ag  20  ’66  120w 
“The  early  life  of  Stephen  Hind  is  all  right 
for  him,  but  it  is  pretty  unpleasant  for  every¬ 
body  else.  Young  Hind,  the  hero — if  such  is 
the  term — of  lady  novelist  Storm  Jameson’s 
24th  and  latest  novel,  is  a  voracious  social 
climber  .  .  .  out  for  all  he  can  get  of  the 
good  life  of  England's  upper  classes.  He  has 
enough  of  the  requisite  equipment.  .  .  .  The 
figurative  bodies  pile  up  as  Stephen  claws  his 
way  toward  the  top.  As  a  portrait  of  a  mon¬ 
ster  as  a  young  man,  Miss  Jameson’s  book  is 
marginally  interesting.  She  sketches  a  lethal 
outline  and  manages  to  fill  in  some  of 
Stephen’s  occasionally  worthy  intentions  as 
well.  .  .  .  Her  sketches  of  characters  are,  vi¬ 
cious  and  to  the  point.  .  .  .  Miss  Jameson’s 
style  is  as  hard- driving,  as  pungent,  as  ever. 
But  this  is  a  portrait  that  has  already  been 
drawn — and  more  skillfully  drawn — many  times 
by  British  novelists.” 

Newsweek  68:82  Ag  8  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Guzzardi 

Sat  R  49:28  Ag  27  ’66  650w 
TLS  p520  Je  9  ’66  450w 


JANOSCH.  Just  one  apple  [tr.  by  Refna  Wil¬ 
kin],  unp  il  $3.75  Walck,  H.Z. 

65-11924 

“Walter  wished  for  just  one  apple  on  his 
bare  apple  tree  and  then  nurtured  it  so  that 
it  grew  into  a  monster  apple  so  big  that  no¬ 
body  at  the  market  wanted  it.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library 


Horn  Bk  42:189  Ap  ’66  60w 
“The  somewhat  enigmatic  ending  and  the 
complex  plot  [of  this  book]  may  appeal  only 
to  the  more  mature  child,  but  the  drawings 
are  a  delight.  The  paintings  of  cold  purple 
nights  and  blue  windy  days  have  the  bright 
freshness  of  children’s  drawings,  and  are  so 
well  reproduced  the  brush  strokes  are  almost 
tangible.”  J.  C.  T. 

Library  J  91:2684  My  15  ’66  80w 


“[This  book]  makes  a  good  modern  fairy 
tale,  complete  with  king  and  dragon  (which 
is  slain  by  choking  on  the  giant  apple).  There 
are  some  charming  anachronisms:  the  king’s 
detectives  in  their  black  suits  are  like  gangsters 
from  the  thirties.  The  illustrations  set  a  model 
example  for  application  of  the  principles  of 
modern  painting  to  book  illustration.”  B.  N. 
O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  p441  My  19  ’66  30w 


JANOWITZ,  GAYLE.  Helping  hands;  volunteer 
work  in  education.  125p  $3.95;  pa  $1.75  Univ. 
of  Chicago  press 

371.9  Problem  children — Education.  Educa¬ 
tion— U.S.  65-13875 

This  book  discusses  “the  proper  use  of 
part-time  volunteers.  .  .  .  For  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  [the  author]  has  been  direct¬ 
ing  study  centers  in  slum  areas  of  Chicago. 
.  .  .  [Her]  target  is  the  ‘large  number  of 
normally  intelligent  children  who  are  achiev¬ 
ing  from  six  months  to  two  years  behind  their 
academic  level.’  ”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Like  N.  E.]  Cohen’s  The  Citizen  Volunteer 
[BRD  1961,  this  book]  approaches  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration. 
However,  methods  used  by  the  volunteer  tutors 
are  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  the  book 
useful  to  college  students  who  are  interested 
in  service  to  academically  retarded  children. 
The  chapters  on  programs  and  activities, 
atmosphere  and  resources,  and  sample  case  his¬ 
tories  would  be  helpful  to  the  volunteers.  The 
sections  on  organization,  recruitment  and  re¬ 
ferral.  orientation  and  supervision  would  be 
valuable  to  those  who  sponsor  the  afterschool 

Choice  3:934  D  ’66  lOOw 

Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  40w 
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JANOWITZ,  GAYLE — Continued 

Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Cole 

Library  J  91:1917  Ap  1  66  130w 

“[This]  is  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  education  of  urban  slum  children  that 
has  been  published  in  book  form.  .  .  .  [Mrs. 
Janowitz  delivers  a]  basic  statement  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  community  of  slum  children  and 
their  relations  with  the  world  around  them. 
What  she  has  to  say  is  forceful,  practical, 
always  perceptive,  and  almost  never  trite.  .  .  . 
The  one  serious  gap  ...  is  Mrs.  Janowitz's 
failure  to  consider  the  question  of  how  her 
centers  can  be  more  firmly  institutionalized 
without  losing  their  present  value.  .  .  .  She 
omits  the  important  question  of  the  ‘paid 
volunteer’  as  a  recognized  job  for  poor  people 
.  .  .  the  related  matter  of  the  use  of  such 
volunteers,  paid  or  otherwise  during  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  day,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
procedures  she  sketches  are  valid  in  the  class¬ 
room  itself.  .  .  .  Helping  Hands  .  .  .  must  be 
.  .  .  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  teach  in  school.”  Martin 
Mayer 

Sat  R  49:82  Mr  19  ’66  1150w 


JANOWITZ,  MORRIS,  ed.  The  new  military; 
changing  patterns  of  organization;  research 
studies.  369p  $8.50  Russell  Sage 
355  U.S.  Army.  Sociology.  Psychology 

64-8721 

This  book  consists  of  “eight  research  studies 
grouped  about  four  major  themes:  managerial 
forms  and  succession;  professional  socializa¬ 
tion  in  the  military;  cohesion  in  small  military 
groups  tinder  prolonged  stress;  and  career  com¬ 
mitments  and  patterns  in  the  military  services. 
All  the  research  studies  focus  on  the  American 
military  establishment,  and  their  unifying  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  structural  and  behavioral 
changes  in  that  establishment.”  (Am  Pol  Soc  R) 
Appendix:  Selected  literature  of  revolutions  and 
coups  d’6tat  in  developing  nations.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 


“[The  editor  has]  collected  essays  on  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  American  military  to  the  needs  of  the 
modern  a^e,  especially  the  switch  in  emphasis 
from  making  war  to  a  ‘constabulary’  function. 

.  .  .  [The  book  has]  this  general  theme  but 
without  any  pretense  at  cohesion.  Janowitz 
regards  this  kind  of  volume  as  a  substitute  for 
and  an  improvement  on  more  normal  use  of 
periodical  publications  of  unrelated  articles. 

.  .  .  The  questionnaire  and  statistical  technique 
is  still  too  crude  and  blunt  an  instrument  to 
make  sufficiently  subtle  distinctions  that  can 
stand  up  to  rapidly  changing  circumstances. 
Plowever,  this  book  is  only  the  pioneer  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  most  worthwhile  investigation.  Future 
work  should  produce  a  deeper  and  more  subtle 
understanding.”  R.  A.  Preston 

Am  J  Soc  71:441  Ja  ’66  300w 
“As  a  whole,  this  collection  vividly  demon¬ 
strates  the  opportunities  for  fruitful  sociological 
research  in  the  military  field.  .  .  .  [It]  also 
in  one  instance  demonstrates  that  [sociological 
methods]  can  be  equally  well  misused  when 
applied  to  such  subjects.  Roger  Little’s  study 
is  a  perfect  demonstration  of  how  a  social  sci¬ 
entist  can  force  a  category — ‘the  buddy  con¬ 
cept’ — on  to  data  where  it  has  little  or  no 
relevance.  ...  In  a  volume  which  is  otherwise 
so  methodologically  sophisticated  and  precise, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Little  was  allowed  to 
indulge  in  a  primitive  interviewing  error  and  to 
pronounce  conclusions  so  divorced  from  his 
data.”  S.  P.  Huntington 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:418  Je  ’66  650w 


JANSEN,  G.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states  [Eng  title:  Afro-Asia  and  non- 
alignment].  432p  $10  Praeger 

320.9171  Africa — Politics.  Asia — Politics. 
Neutrality  66-15450 

The  story  of  the  Afro-Asian  movement 
"traced  through  the  major  international  con¬ 
ferences — -New  Delhi  in  1947,  Colombo  in  1954, 
Bandung  in  1955,  Belgrade  in  1961,  Cairo  in 
1964  and  Algiers  ...  in  1965.”  (TLS)  Appended 
are  resolutions  and  communiques  issued  at 
some  of  the  conferences  which  are  discussed 
in  the  text.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Many  of  the  personalities  involved  in  the 
meetings  are  described  in  lively  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  fashion.  More  emphasis  might  have  been 
placed  on  the  reasons  for  alignment  of  African 
and  Asian  nations,  but  this,  on  the  whole, 


is  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  principle 
of  non-alignment  to  have  appeared  to  date, 
Donald  Wasson  „ 

Library  J  91:2854  Je  1  66  140w 


Reviewed  by  Lucy  Mair 

New  Statesman  72:171 


J1  29  ’66  240w 


“Mr.  Jansen  is  an  Afro-Asian  himself,  and 
this  is  a  thoroughly  committed  book.  .  .  .  Much 
of  his  material  is  first-hand.  [This]  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  important  books  to  have 
appeared  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  flavour  of 
Tthe  meetings  discussed]  is  well  conveyed.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  prejudices  of  Afro-Asianlsm  come 
through  in  spite  of  his  scepticism  about  non- 
alignment,  Panchsheel  and  its  other  major 
tenets.  .  .  .  [and]  as  an  Indian,  Mr.  Jansen  is 
caught  in  his  own  trap  when  it  comes  to  the 
Himalayan  war  with  China  in  1962.” 

TLS  p876  S  22  ’66  800w 


JARNOW,  JEANNETTE  A.  Inside  the  fashion 

business;  text  and  readings  [by]  Jeannette 
A.  Jarnow  [and]  Beatrice  Judelle.  276p  il 
$6.95  Wiley 

687  Fashion  65-25855 

“This  book  is  for  those  who  have  a  particular 
interest  in  .  .  .  that  complex  of  enterprises 
that  is  concerned  with  the  design,  production, 
and  distribution  of  women’s  apparel.  [Its]  ob¬ 
jectives  are  twofold:  to  develop  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  workings  of  an  industry  that  is 
an  important  segment  of  our  economy,  and  to 
expose  the  newcomer  to  the  viewpoints  of 
people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  fashion 
business.  ...  [A  collection  of]  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  business  periodicals  that  have 
limited  life  and  circulation  or  in  speeches 
before  groups  of  business  people  ...  is 
presented  in  this  book.”  (Pref)  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Choice  3:684  O  ’66  140w 


“This  is  a  comprehensive  reference  book  for 
students  interested  in  merchandising  and  for 
those  who  are  planning  a  career  in  retail¬ 
ing.  Various  aspects  of  the  fashion  industry- 
are  thoroughly  covered.  .  .  .  The  readings 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  have  not 
previously  been  brought  together  in  a  single 
publication.  .  .  .  The  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  are  somewhat  elementary. 
Charts  and  graphs  are  substantiated  by  foot¬ 
notes.  No  photographs  are  included,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  sketches.  .  .  .  The  material 
covered  is  limited  to  women’s  clothing  and  to 
the  industries  and  services  that  produce  and 
sell  women’s  clothes.  Though  retailing  majors 
would  require  additional  information,  this  book 
provides  a  valuable,  unbiased  survey  of  the 
fashion  business.”  Adaline  Snellman 

J  Home  Econ  58:80  F  ’66  390w 


‘  It’s  a  marvelous  book.  It’s  like  having  a 
seat  on  a  roller  coaster  to  delve  into  the 
fascinating  world  of  the  women’s  apparel  in¬ 
dustry.  .  .  .  This  text  is  bolstered  and  en¬ 
livened  by  penetrating  analyses  by  people  who 
are  leaders  in  the  field.  The  reader  may 
wander  delightedly  through  ‘What  is  Fash¬ 
ion?’  'Style  Piracy,’  ‘How  Fashion  Is  Sold’ 
(Bendel’s  and  Sears  Roebuck),  and  other  by¬ 
ways  equally  tempting  and  informative.  This 
is  a  good  book  to  read  for  pleasure  and  to  re¬ 
read  for  profit  by  the  serious-minded  whose 
goal  is  the  field  of  fashion.”  G  W.  Heard 
Library  J  90:4964  N  15  '65  200w 


JARRELL,  RANDALL.  The  animal  family; 
decorations  by  Maurice  Sendak.  179p  $3.50 
Pantheon  bks. 


Bears — Stories.  Lynxes — Stories 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review 
and  citations.  See  BRD  1965. 


65-20659 

excerpts 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:152  Mr  ’66  60w 
“In  so  simple  a  thread  of  story,  but  in  sing¬ 
ing  words,  is  caught  the  essence  of  family. 
Disparities  and  adjustments  are  only  hinted 
nL  in  the  concept  of  wholeness  they  are  of 
little  importance.  But  very  clear  is  the  mosaic 
of  realities — clumsy,  clever,  humorous,  tender 
— that  make  a  home  where  each  member,  often 
startlingly  different  from  the  others,  finds  com¬ 
pleteness,  as  though  life  without  the  others 
would  not  toe  life  3, t  3,11.  .  .  .  Wh3,tever  C3,re 
niay  have  gone  into  the  writing,  the  result  is 
the  effortless  beauty  of  a  creation  that  came 
whole  to  its  creator.  .  .  .  The  harmonious  land- 
scape  drawings  decorate  and  set  a  mood  but  do 
not  illustrate.  They  are  a  tribute  to  the  sen- 
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sitrvity  of  the  artist  who  did  not  attempt  the 
impossible — to  illustrate  a  story  so  universal  in 
its  emotion,  yet  so  personal  in  its  meaning.” 
R.  H.  Viguers 

Horn  Bk  42:45  F  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:640  My  '66  380w 


JASPERS,  KARL.  The  great  philosophers:  v2, 
the  original  thinkers:  Anaximander  [and 
others]  ed.  by  Hannah  Arendt;  tr.  by  Ralph 
Manheim.  447 p  38.95  Harcourt 
109  Philosophy — History.  Philosophers 

(62-9436) 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  spec¬ 
ulative  metaphysicians:  Anaximander,  Heracli¬ 
tus,  Parmenides,  Plotinus,  Anselm,  Nicholas  of 
Lusa,  Spinoza,  Lao-Tzu,  and  Nagarjuna.  "Jas¬ 
pers  suggests  that  we  study  them  in  terms 
of  the  human  drives  and  aims  underlying  their 
speculative  efforts.  In  this  respect,  they  all 
exemplify  ‘the  experience  of  independent 
thinking,’  and  thus  contribute  to  a  ‘reawaken  - 
ning  of  metaphysical  possibilities’  within  our¬ 
selves  today.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  For  volume 
one.  The  Foundations,  see  BRIO  1962.  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  German  entitled  Die  Grossen 
Philosophen. 


‘‘This  book  is  original,  difficult  and  import¬ 
ant.  It  will  appeal  to  both  the  professional 
philosopher  and  to  the  student  of  thought  and 
culture.  Strongly  recommended  for  university, 
public  and  theological  libraries.”  T.  M.  Avery 
Library  J  91:1902  Ap  1  ’66  250w 


‘‘The  longest  and  most  satisfactory  study  (150 
pages)  is  reserved  for  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  .  .  . 
Jaspers  is  attracted  to  him  philosophically  by 
his  frank  acknowledgment  of  God's  unknow¬ 
ableness,  by  his  account  of  knowing  as  a  con¬ 
jecturing  act,  and  above  all  by  his  treatment 
of  all  experienced  realities  as  so  many  ciphers 
and  muffled  signs  of  the  divine  presence.  In 
the  end,  though,  Jaspers  is  inclined  to  play  off 
Nicholas  and  Spinoza  against  each  other.  .  .  . 
These  philosophical  portraits  are  rendered  in 
a  generous  spirit  and  with  a  master’s  unfalter¬ 
ing  hand.  Where  they  occasionally  fail  to 
convince,  the  weakness  can  be  traced  to  a  re¬ 
lentless  tendency  to  translate  the  metaphysical 
thoughts  of  all  humanity  into  Jaspers’  own 
categories.”  James  Collins 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  10  ’66  1200w 


“Dr.  Jaspers  is  now  concerned  with  the  great 
metaphysicians — that  is  to  say,  with  the  men 
who  have  thought  importantly  about  the  nature 
of  reality.  As  before,  his  choices  are  unortho¬ 
dox  and  therefore  doubly  stimulating.  .  .  .  Since 
metaphysics  and  mysticism  are  not  unrelated, 
there  are  doubtless  authorities  who  would 
classify  some  of  Dr.  Jaspers’  subjects  as  mys¬ 
tics,  but  he  removes  them  from  that  category 
by  pointing  out  that  they  are  concerned  with 
pure  thought,  not  with  visions  and  ecstasies. 
.  .  .  He  discusses  their  thought  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  clarity  that  made  his  first  volume  quite 
accessible  to  the  average  reader.” 

New  Yorker  42:206  My  21  ’66  230w 


JEAN-NESMY,  CLAUDE.  Living  the  liturgy 
[tr.  by  Norah  Smaridge],  216p  $3.95  Alba 
house 

264.02  Mass  66-21812 

The  author,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  liturgical  actions,  “dis¬ 
cusses  those  ceremonies  which  occur  at  Mass, 
but  which  are  also  common  to  other  liturgical 
celebrations:  liturgical  prayer,  gestures  at 
prayer,  the  gathering  of  the  community,  the 
entrance  procession,  the  sanctuary,  the  altar, 
hymn  singing,  and  the  oration  of  the  Mass. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


very  suitable  as  a  general  introduction  for 
American  readers,  this  work  will  be  useful  for 
supplementary  reading  in  Catholic  libraries.” 
W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:3957  S  1  '66  140w 


JEB,  HUBERT  MILES  GLADWYN,  1st  baron. 
See  Gladwyn,  H.  M.  G.  J. 


JEFFEE,  SAUL.  Narcotics — an  American  plan: 
with  an  introd.  by  Will  Oursler.  192p  $5 
Eriksson 

362.2  Narcotic  habit  66-17491 

This  book  presents  “a  coordinated  total 
program  for  the  control  of  narcotic  addiction 
in  the  United  States.  ...  At  the  heart  of 
this?  program  is  the  community  house  where 
addicts  can  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners  but 
as  sick  people:  where  sustaining  drugs  can 
be  administered  as  required;  withdrawal 
techniques  carried  out  as  indicated:  where 
rehabilitation  programs  can  begin;  where  jobs 
can  be  found  and  useful  lives  restored  to 
families.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"A  concerned  businessman  who  believes  that 
piecemeal  remedies  are  not  the  answer  offers 
a  bold  plan  which  attacks  all  phases  of  the 
problem.  .  .  .  [The  author  plans]  an  imagina¬ 
tive  rehabilitation  program  designed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  healthy  environment  for  the  criminal 
one  to  which  addicts  are  driven  now.  Libraries 
would  do  well  to  promote  the  serious  discussion 
this  book  deserves  by  putting  it  on  their 
shelves.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:3230  Je  15  '66  150w 


“[This  book]  is  appropriately  serious,  earnest, 
and  when  the  occasion  demands  it  thoroughly 
full  of  statistics  and  references  along  with  a 
sharply  outlined  summary  discussion  and  pro¬ 
gram.”  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  155:23  S  17  ’66  1250 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  6  ’66  140w 


JEFFERSON,  CARTER.  Anatole  France:  the 
politics  of  skepticism.  294p  $8  Rutgers  univ. 
press 

848  France,  Anatole.  France — Politics  and 
government — 1S70-1940  65-19403 

This  is  “a  political  biography  tracing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Anatole  France  from  a  political 
conservative  at  age  44  to  a  ‘Communist  fellow- 
traveler’  25  years  later.  .  .  .  [Included  are]  fre¬ 
quent  quotations  from  speeches,  articles,  and 
manifestos  from  France’s  later  years.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Here  is  one  more  study  of  the  intellectual 
climate  of  a  time  and  place  viewed  through 
the  works  and  ideas  of  an  important  protago¬ 
nist.  ...  If  politics  provides  the  framework 
.  .  .  skepticism  provides  its  running  thread.” 
Eugen  Weber 

Am  Hist  R  71:976  Ap  ’66  440w 
“France’s  journey  to  the  Left  is  clearly  de¬ 
picted  and  documented.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  treating  relations  with  the  Socialists  and 
Communists  is  new.  The  attempt  to  find  the 
causes  of  France’s  move  toward  political  radi¬ 
calism  in  various  events  in  his  personal  life  is 
naive  and  contrived.  The  claim  that  France’s 
attachment  to  the  Left  was  ‘relatively  cool’ 
is  belied  by  the  author’s  own  competent  report¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Although  not  an  important  new  study 
of  France — and  despite  the  unworthy  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter — the  work  provides  a  very  good 
survey  of  the  political  views  behind  France’s 
novels.  Of  value  to  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:213  My  ’66  170w 


“Fr.  Claude’s  book  touches  lightly,  but  never 
frivolously  or  trivially,  on  a  number  of  atti¬ 
tudes  that  go  along  with  social  worship.  Some 
well-meant  but  gauche  efforts  at  implementing 
the  liturgical  constitution  bring  about  .  .  . 
more  discomfort  than  anything  else.  .  .  .  Not 
at  all  defensive,  Fr.  Claude  suggests  some 
correctives  that  may  help  along  the  dialogue 
between  radicals  and  ‘traditionalists.’  ”  C.  J. 
McNaspy 

America  115:186  As  20  ’66  lOOw 

“Though  the  translation  is  rather  stilted,  and 
specifically  French  conditions  and  practices  are 
much  in  evidence,  Father  Jean-Nesmy  has  ex¬ 
cellent  ideas,  and  his  personal  approach  should 
be  of  value  to  liturgists.  Although  it  is  not 


JEFFERSON,  THOMAS.  The  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson;  vl7,  6  July  to  3  November  1790; 
Julian  P.  Boyd,  ed;  consulting  ed,  Lucius 
Wilmerding,  Jr.  677p  il  $15  Princeton  univ. 
press 

308.1  U.S.— History  (50-7486) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Adrienne  Koch 

Am  Hist  R  71:675  Ja  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Jones 

Am  Lit  38:129  Mr  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Leslie  Lipson 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:187  Ja  '66  470w 
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JEFFRIES,  RODERIC.  Dead  against  the  law¬ 
yers.  19l)p  $3.50  Dodd  65_27970 


In  this  mystery  novel  “the  archaic  Herton- 
hurst  Dar  lias  one  of  its  members  charged 
with  murdering  a  solicitor  and  facing  two 
different  sorts  of  official  trials.”  (TBS) 


"A  fine  view  of  British  courtroom  drama 
that  has  an  interesting  climax.” 

Best  Sell  25:409  Mr  15  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2369  My  1  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Mr  13  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  '66  30w 
“Roderic  Jeffries  is  an  extremely  competent 
crime  writer.  His  local  Kentish  settings  are 
credible,  his  detective.  Inspector  Brock,  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  his  legal  twists  original  and 
ingenious.” 

TLS  p709  Ag  19  '65  50w 


JEFFS,  RAE.  Confessions  of  an  Irish  rebel. 
See  Behan,  B. 


JENKINS,  CECIL.  Mauriac.  120p  $2.50  Barnes 
&  Noble 

B  or  92  Mauriac,  Francois  66-49 

A  study  of  the  writer’s  life  and  work.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“[This]  is  a  compact  and  articulate  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  writer  who  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  translated  authors  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  and  yet  one  who  has  received  very  little 
book-length  critical  attention  in  English.  Jen¬ 
kins  traces  in  some  detail  the  multi-faceted 
career  of  Mauriac.  The  critic’s  discussion  of 
the  novels  and  theater  reveals  a  strong  sense 
of  chronological  progression  and  thematic  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  of 
the  author’s  works.  This  volume  is  rather  slim 
and  analysis  of  any  given  literary  text  is  by 
no  means  probing  nor  exhaustive.  ...  A  valu¬ 
able  starting  point  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:525  S  ’66  130w 
“It  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  [Mauriac’s] 
work  more  sympathetically  or  with  greater 
acuteness  than  does  Mr.  Cecil  Jenkins.  He  has 
not  enough  space  to  treat  every  aspect  of  his 
subject  fully,  but  by;  apt  quotation  and  com¬ 
ment  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  the  conflict  between  sex  and 
Catholicism.  ...  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  better 
introduction  to  the  varied  complexities  of 
Mauriac  than  this  gracefully  written  little 
book.” 

TLS  p!079  N  25  '65  200w 


JENKS,  C.  WILFRED,  jt.  auth.  Sovereignty 
within  the  law.  See  Barson,  A. 


JENKS,  C.  WILFRED.  Space  law.  476p  $16 
Praeger 

341.5  Space  law  65-17859 

“The  book  provides  the  reader  with  some 
basic  scientific  facts,  and  then  proceeds  to 
trace  chronologically  the  scientific  break¬ 
throughs  of  1957-64,  from  Sputnik  I  to  Electron 
II.  The  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  attempts 
of  scientific  bodies  ...  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  political,  military,  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  problems  involved.  ...  In  one  chapter 
Dr  Jenks  summarises  the  work  done  in  the 
field  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies. 
.  .  .  [He  then]  moves  on  to  regional  joint 
ventures  and  to  bilateral  arrangements  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  space.  .  .  .  Some  eighty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  wide  survey  of  the 
literature  on  space  law.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  law;  it  runs  through 
virtually  all  of  the  legal  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  attempts  to  regulate  the 
use  of  space.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


“The  author  of  three  books  on  international 
law,  Jenks  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  space 
law,  if  such  there  be.  .  .  .  The  point  of  view 
is  eclectic,  with  a  noticeable  naturalistic  slant. 
The  style  is  lucid  and  reading  is  easy.  Under¬ 
graduates  should  have  no  difficulty  understand¬ 
ing  Jenks’  summary.  Especially  valuable  are 
the  150  pages  of  appendices.  .  .  .  Essential  for 
a  good  college  library.” 

Choice  3:574  S  ’66  lOOw 
Economist  216:534  Ag  7  ’65  320w 


JENNINGS,  GARY.  Personalities  of  language. 

2S2p  $5.95  Crowell 

412  Banguage  and  languages.  Semantics 

65-15226 

“The  author  traces  language  through  its 
family  trees  and  branches  and  shows  how 
tongues,  like  people,  are  influenced  by  cultural 
and  technological  exchanges,  wartime  con¬ 
quests  and  defeats,  commerce,  immigration, 
tourism,  and  in  some  cases  legislation.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Portions  of 
this  book  appeared  previously  in  Harper’s  and 
the  Reader’s  Digest. 


“This  is  a  pleasant  book  but  not  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one;  it  should  find  readers  but  no 
serious  students.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  the  book  is 
reliable,  since  Jennings  has  canvassed  exten¬ 
sive  material,  but  he  relies  mainly  on  relative¬ 
ly  popular  works  and  thus  tends  to  repeat  pop¬ 
ular  errors,  especially  when  he  becomes  philo¬ 
sophic.  Worse,  he  omits  great  areas  of  lan¬ 
guage  .  .  .  [and]  most  serious  studies  of  lan¬ 
guage  outside  Western  Europe,  along  with 
modern  techniques  like  phonemics  and  linguis¬ 
tic  geography.” 

Choice  3:209  My  ’66  180w 
“For  all  his  broad  and  painstaking  compila¬ 
tion  of  data,  Mr.  Jennings’  first  loyalty  is  to 
the  clever  phrase:  accuracy  of  data  or  validity 
of  inference  is  secondary.  .  .  .  These  observa¬ 
tions,  paradoxically,  will  have  little  bearing  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  book  but  will  be  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  issue  of  his  uninhibited  treat¬ 
ment  of  forbidden  words  .  .  .  [because  of 
which]  the  whole  dreary  matter  of  censorship 
versus  freedom  of  expression  ...  is  certain  to 
arise.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  90:5279  D  1  ’65  230w 


JENNINGS,  M.  KENT.  Community  influentials; 
the  elites  of  Atlanta.  212p  $4.95  Free  press 
301.15  Atlanta — Politics  and  government. 
Beadership.  Power  64-16959 

“Focusing  on  three  groups — those  with  de¬ 
fined  political  roles,  those  who  are  perceived 
to  be  influentials,  and  those  occupying  major 
economic  positions — the  study  attempts  to  de¬ 
termine,  among  other  objectives,  whether 
there  is  a  ruling  elite  in  Atlanta.  By  means  of 
data  gathered  .  .  .  from  119  persons  in  the 
three  groups,  informal  interviews,  case  studies, 
and  other  research  techniques,  the  author 
demonstrates  the  degree  of  political  involve¬ 
ment  of  each  group  and  its  influence  on  several 
specific  community  issues.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


...  [This  book]  represents  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  community  decision-making  in 
its  own  right,  and  at  the  same  time  can  serve 
as  an  approximation  to  a  replication  of  [Floyd] 
Hunter  s  earlier  work  [Community  Power 
structure;  A  Study  of  Decision-Makers,  BRD 
19531.  ....  While  there  is  much  to  admire 
m  Jennings’  monograph,  it  is  particularly 
disappointing  that  it  is  so  oriented  to  the 
polemical  literature  concerning  whether  there 
is  a  .  ‘ruling  elite’  in  American  local  com¬ 
munities.  An  overzealous  desire  to  produce 
more  evidence  against  the  ‘ruling  elite’  ap¬ 
proach  and  for  the  pluralist  view  of  political 
behavior  has  led  Jennings  to  commit  two  major 
errors;  first,  he  defines  his  three  elite  groups 
so  as  to  exclude  by  definition  any  degree  of 
overlap  between  them.  .  .  .  [Second,  he 

employs]  so  narrow  a  definition  of  ‘ruling 
elite  that  no  empirical  situation  is  likely  to 
yt  it.  ...  The  study  of  decision-makers  and 
decision-making  has  not  benefited  greatly  by 
the  addition  of  one  more  case  study.”  P.  H. 
Rossi 

Am  J  Soc  71:723  My  ’66  lOOOw 
“[This]  new  study  of  the  ‘Elites  of  Atlanta’ 
shows  that  systematic  knowledge  of  com¬ 
munity  power  can  still  be  furthered  by  a 
single  community  study,  when  an  effective  re¬ 
search  design  is  used.  .  .  .  Jennings  ability 
to  combine  the  reputational,  positional  and 
issues  techniques  into  an  effective  research 
design  has  gone  far  to  resolve  some  of  the 
most  important  methodological  problems  that 
have  troubled  this  field.  Furthermore,  he  has 
advanced  our  theoretical  knowledge  by  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  decison-making  process  .  .  . 
This  is  one. of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  community  power  research  to  date;  clearly, 
we  are  approaching  a  mature  stage  of  re¬ 
search  and  theory,  developing  out  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  ’50’s  and  early  ’60’s.”  W.  V 
D  Antonio 

Am  Soc  R  30:455  Je  ’65  650w 
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JENSEN,  ROLF.  High,  density  living.  245p  il 
$20  Praeger 

728  Apartment  houses.  Architecture,  Domes¬ 
tic  66-12527 

.  ‘.‘Rejecting  the  garden-city  idea,  as  unreal¬ 
istic.  Jensen  recommends  that  eafih  urban  site 
be  used  to  maximum  advantage.  Instead  of 
fixed,  relatively  low  densities,  he  argues  that 
as  many  as  400  people  per  acre  could  be 
housed  comfortably  in  15-story  apartment  tow¬ 
ers.  Since  these  towers  would  occupy  only  12 
to  15  percent  of  the  available  ground,  ade¬ 
quate  recreational  space  would  surround  them. 
...  .  [His  thesis]  that  only  through  high,  den¬ 
sity  living  will  cities  remain  cities  [is]  .  .  . 
supported  under  headings  such  as  economic 
factors,  social  factors,  structure,  and  services.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographies.  Index. 


translation  of  Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu  1960, 
with  the  author’s  revisions  to  1964.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  second  edition  was  published  in 
1955.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Indexes  of 
modern  authors  and  of  biblical  references. 


Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ‘66  20w 
“Dr.  Jeremias  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
presents  [this  study]  in  his  usual,  scholarly 
manner.  .  .  .  Although  not  everyone  will  agree 
with  [his]  conclusions,  nonetheless  any  Biblical 
student  cannot  help  but  profit  from  the  back¬ 
ground  he  gives  to  the  Parable  springing  from 
his  own  familiarity  with  Palestine.  Highly 
recommended  for  all  libraries.”  Shildes  John¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:3438  J1  ‘66  170w 


[Jensen]  refers  to  executed  projects  to  prove 
that  high  density  living  does  not  necessarily 
create  slums,  neither  does  it  discourage  rent¬ 
ers.  People  enjoy  living  with  people.  This  book 
9n  modern  architecture  is  refreshing.  .  .  .  This 
is  no-nonsense,  authoritative  writing  which, 
though  informative,  does  not  attempt  to  win 
the  affection  of  the  layman.  [The]  statistically 
rich  appendices  and  bibliographies  that  follow 
each  section  contribute  to  its  distinction.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the.  thesis  is  globally  illustrated  through 
300  drawings  and  excellent  photographs  of  proj¬ 
ects  and  operating  apartment  buildings.  Timely, 
lucid,  and  convincing.” 

Choice  3:626  O  ’66  170w 

“The  title  of  this  book  is  something  of  a 
misnomer;  it  is  about  building  rather  than  liv¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Regarded  as  a  collection  of  architec¬ 
tural  examples.  Professor  Jensen’s  book  is  use¬ 
ful  and  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground.  The 
buildings  illustrated  come  from  seventeen 
countries,  and  it  is  evident  from  them  that 
cities  in  industrialized  countries  all  over  the 
world  face  the  same  housing  problems  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  similar  solutions.  The  architectural 
quality  of  the  schemes  varies,  and  the  text  that 
accompanies  the  photographs  and  plans  might 
have  been  more  critical.” 

TLS  p476  My  26  ‘66  290w 


JENYNS,  ROGER  SOAME.  See  Jenyns,  S. 


JENYNS,  SOAME.  Japanese  porcelain.  351,120p 
pi  col  pi  $20  Praeger 

738.2  Pottery,  Japanese  65-13447 

The  author  “traces  the  history  of  the 
significant  kilns  and  potters  in  Japan  from 
their  beginnings  in  the  early  17th  century  to 
the  opening  up  of  Japan  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Shogunate  in  1868;  the  craft,  then 

deteriorated  until  its  20-century  revival.  The 
influence  of  Chinese  porcelains  and  Chinese 
workmen,  exports  for  the  European  market,  the 
area  possessing  kilns,  the  materials,  the  de¬ 
signs,  and  the  artists  are  given  consideration.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Jenyns  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum  has  produced 
a  meticulously  documented  and  scholarly  work. 
...  In  spite  of  its  erudition  and  the  some¬ 
what  controversial  conclusions  which  are  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  early 
Arita  and  Kutani  porcelains,  this  volume, 
suitable  primarily  for  larger  or  specialized  art 
collections,  will  also  be  of  value  in  smaller 
collections,  because  of  the  lack  of  other  up-to- 
date  material  on  the  subject  in  English  and 
particularly  because  of  its  excellent  plates,  of 
which  120  are  in  black-and-white  and  four  in 
color.” 

Choice  3:300  Je  ‘66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  90:5380  D  15  ’65  70w 


JEREMIAS,  JOACHIM.  The  eticharistic  words 
of  Jesus  [tr.  from  the  3d  German  ed.  by 
Norman  Perrin],  278p  $5.95  Scribner 
232.95  Lord’s  Slipper  66-18846 

The  author  presents  “  ‘the  historical  evidence 
as  the  basis  for  a  careful  exegesis  of  the 
Eucharistic  Words.’  He  does  this  by  .  .  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relation  of  the  Last  Supper  to 
the  Passover  Meal,  ‘The  Accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper  within  the  framework  of  the  Passion 
Narrative  and  as  Independent  Tradition  .  .  . 
The  Influence  of  Worship  upon  the  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Eucharistic  Tests.’  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  oldest  form,  and  finally  the  meaning 
of  Jesus’s  words.”  (Library  J)  This  book  is  a 


JEROME,  JUDSON.  The  fell  of  dark.  299p 
$4.95  Houghton 

66-10561 

“Harry,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  has  a 
drunk-driving  accident,  forcing  another  car  off 
the  road  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  an  oncoming 
truck.  A  young  Negro  is  killed  as  a  result. 
Harry  does  not  stop.  This  is  the  action  of  the 
book.  The  nonaction  of  the  book  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  sense  of  guilt  that  torments  Harry  all 
during  the  hot  Midwest  summer  in  which  he 
keeps  his  silence.  A  web  of  complication  is 
spun  between  Harry’s  mother.  Olive,  the  sheriff 
who  has  been  helped  by  her,  and  Harry’s  cousin 
and  mistress,  Maggie.”  (Sat  R) 


“Judson  Jerome,  who  has  previously  published 
poetry  and  short  fiction,  has  clearly  found  his 
metier  in  the  novel.  [He]  has  a  quite  unusual 
ability  to  breathe  life  into  even  the  most  un¬ 
likely  clay.  He  forces  us  both  to  care  about  his 
people  and  to  care  for  them,  to  feel  the  gray 
horror  of  guilt,  the  despair  of  alcoholic  escape, 
the  salvation  that  can  come  with  lovemaking, 
the  terror  of  facing  a  dreaded  and  desired  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  end  we  find  ourselves  observing 
not  merely  characters  hi  a  novel  but  a  coherent 
world  of  people  who  have  been  made  to 
matter.”  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  p!2  Je  5  '66  400w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:1444  Mr  15  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  10  ’66  200w 
“[This]  is  a  hard-surfaced  piece  of  gut 
storytelling — somewhat  one-dimensional  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  invention — but  with  powerful  move¬ 
ments.  .  .  The  book  has  a  strange  kind  of 
paralyzed  atmosphere.  It  often  does  not  compel 
belief  (as  in  the  melodramatic  denouement 
between  Harry  and  his  mother) — yet  long  be¬ 
fore  this  it  has  compelled  the  reader  to  go  on 
and  on.  The  tale  it  tells  of  its  plains-haunted 
Kansans  is,  I  think,  less  successful  than  the 
atmosphere  it  evokes  of  an  awful  emptiness  in 
the  lives  of  its  people.  ...  As  a  prose  narra¬ 
tive,  however,  ft  is  pitched  in  a  higher  key 
than  its  realities  can  sustain.  Jerome  is  a  tal¬ 
ented  novelist  who  needs,  perhaps,  only  fur¬ 
ther  practice  of  the  art.”  Daniel  Stern 
Sat  R  49:34  My  21  ’66  420w 


JIANOU,  IONEL.  Zadkine.  207p  il  $12.50  N.Y. 
graphic 

B  or  92  Zadkine,  Ossip 

This  monograph  “with  a  preface  by  the 
French  art  critic  Waldemar  George,  consists 
of  a  50-page  text,  a  long  biographical  chronol¬ 
ogy,  a  detailed  list  of  exhibitions,  an  extensive 
bibliography,  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  Zad¬ 
kine’s  sculptures  (including  over  400  items) 
and  97  plates  representing  ...  all  periods  of 
the  artist’s  work.  .  .  .  The  text,  divided  into 
three  chapters,  analyzes  Zadkine’s  life  and 
personality,  the  development  of  his  work  and 
his  relation  to  his  environment  (‘the  School  of 
Paris’)  and  to  the  century.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


"Photos  of  very  good  to  satisfactory  quality. 
,  .  .  By  far  the  most  thorough  of  the  dozen- 
previous  monographs  on  Zadkine  (published 
between  1921  and  1963),  especially  through  its 
catalogue  raisonn 4,  Jianou’s  book  seems  to  be 
equally  valuable  to  the  undergraduate  student 
of  art  history,  to  the  studio  art  student,  and 
to  the  modern  sculpture  scholar.  However,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  by  detailed  and  seri¬ 
ous  reviews  (Art  Bulletin,  Summer  1964,  Arts 
Magazine,  January  1964)  of  Jianou’s  earlier 
book  in  this  series,  his  monograph  on  Bran¬ 
cusi,  his  scholarly  apparatus  cannot  be 

‘  Choice  2:765  Ja  ’66  140w 
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JIANOU,  ION  EL — Continued, 

“Professor  Jianou’s  text  has  all  the  florid 
vacuity  of  modern  French  criticism.  He  adopts 
Reni  Huyghe’s  claim  that  Zadkine  is  the 
greatest  living  sculptor,  ridiculous  as  it  is, 
without  attempting  to  support  it  with  any¬ 
thing  better  than:  ‘This  demiurge  who  changed 
the  face  of  sculpture  in  our  century  has  carried 
high  the  torch  handed  down  by  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  yesteryear.’  ”  Norbert  Lynton 

New  Statesman  68:221  Ag  14  ’64  70w 


JIANU,  IONEL.  See  Jianou,  X. 


JOBES,  GERTRUDE.  Motion  picture  empire. 
(Archon  bk)  39Sp  il  $10  Shoe  String 
338.4  Moving  picture  industry  66-14715 

In  this  “history  of  one  of  the  largest  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States  ....  the  author 
describes  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
means  .  .  .  the  would-be  czars,  the  .  .  . 
battles  and  the  determination  wielded  by 
powerful  bankers  and  industrialists.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


moira  to  allow  us  to  understand  how  Roncalli 
could  summon  a  Council  to  meet  the  contem¬ 
porary  crisis.”  Michael  Novak 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  7  66  lOOOw 

Christian  Century  83:868  J1  6  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  91:3738  Ag  ’66  140w 
“This  is  the  English  version  of  Souvenirs 
d’un  Nonce  [Cahiers  de  France].  ...  It  is 
well  translated  and  handsomely  produced.  ...  . 
All  the  documents  are  given  in  chronological 
order,  and  riot  by  subject,  as  in  the  original, 
and  much  space  is  saved  since  the  original  con¬ 
tains  Italian  and  Latin  translation  in  several 
cases.  Much  of  the  material  is  occasional  and 

of  ephemeral  interest . Many  letters  and 

addresses  reveal  his  large-heartedness  and  deep, 
simple  piety.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  space 
saved  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  forty 
pages  of  the  Nuncio’s  diary,  which  reveals  his 
extraordinary  activity,  and  is  indispensable  to 
any  biographer,  To  this  English  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  added  many  footnotes  which 
put  the  documents  in  the  correct  historical  con¬ 
text.  ’  ’ 

TL.S  p710  Ag  4  ’66  300w 


“Unfortunately  [the]  book  was  not  ghost 
written  to  smooth  out  the  style  or  to  remove 
hasty  generalizations,  oversimplified  cause- 
effect,  and  typographical  errors.  While  the 
college  student  can  read  this  work  with  some 
illumination  of  despicable  film  tycoonry,  he 
really  needs  a  more  carefully  written  and  re¬ 
searched  work.  But  the  future  definitive  his¬ 
tory  of  movie  economics  will  owe  much  to 
Mrs.  Jobes’  spadework.” 

Choice  3:4o  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
"The  years  since  World  War  II  are  rather 
sketchily  treated.  A  glance  at  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  shows  nothing  published  during'  the  past 
decade,  although  some  important  studies  ap¬ 
peared.  The  serious  reader  will  find  some  in¬ 
accuracies,  a  need  for  more  dates,  and  a 
failure  of  the  author  to  channel  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  provides,  all  of  which  detract  from 
the  book’s  value  as  a  history.”  G.  D.  Mc¬ 
Donald 

Library  J  91:1242  M"  1  ’66  170w 


JOHN  XXIII,  Pope,  Mission  to  France,  1944- 
1953  [by]  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli,  Pope 
John  XXIII;  ed.  by  Don  Loris  Capovilla:  tr. 
by  Dorothy  White.  216p  pi  $6.95  McGraw 
262  Catholic  Church  66-18426 

“This  volume  presents  aspects  of  Angelo 
Giuseppe  Roncalli’ s  career  during  the  time 
he  served  as  papal  nuncio  in  Paris.  The 
story  is  in  the  form  of  letters  and  documents 
— selected  by  his  secretary — that  record  the 
various  people  and  events  the  nuncio  dealt 
with  in  his  work.  .  .  .  [They]  are  about  spiritual 
or  social  or  ceremonial  matters  in  which  [he] 
was  involved.’’  (America)  Appendix:  Consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  St  Pius  X  at  Lourdes. 


“In  these  pages  are  letters  to  Msgr.  Montini 
and  to  President  Auriol,  but  there  are,  as 
well,  letters  about  such  matters  as  confirma¬ 
tions  of  small  children  and  charity  sales.  If 
this  book  does  not  reveal  much  of  high  diplo¬ 
macy,  it  does  tell  a  great  deal  about  Msgr. 
Roncalli  himself.  .  .  .  The  story  here  told  in 
letters  and  pictures  shows  with  what  warm 
affection  Msgr.  Roncalli  genuinely  loved  peo¬ 
ple.  It  also  shows,  mostly  by  implication,  that 
he  was  a  natural  diplomat  and  a  tireliess1 
negotiator,  and  was  far  from  being  the  simple 
jolly  peasant  that  legend  has  sometimes  made 
him  out  to  be.  The  translation  reads  easily; 
the  book  is  well  edited  and  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  photographs.  It  has  no  index.  But 
it  has  a  charming  central  character,  John 
XXIII.”  C.  P.  Loughran 

America  115:212  Ag  27  ’66  330w 
“More  light  is  shed  upon  the  enigma  of 
Pope  John  XXIII  in  these  Memoirs  than  in 
his  Journal  [of  a  Soul,  BRD  1965].  Whence  did 
this  heavy,  leathery-faced,  unimpressive,  in¬ 
significant  man  suddenly  come — as  if  from  no¬ 
where — to  win  the  heart  of  the  world?  .  .  .  The 
enigma,  however,  remains.  .  .  .  Even  Pope 

John’s  personal  motto,  Obedientia  et  Pax  (Obe¬ 
dience  and  Peace),  is  highly  ambiguous.  .  .  . 
But  the  present  memoirs  make  clear  how  dear 
to  Angelo  Roncalli  was  inward  peace.  Peace! 
The  word  recurs  over  and  over.  And  also  obe¬ 
dience.  .  .  .  There  is  just  enough  awareness  of 
the  grave  problems  besetting  France.  Europe, 
and  the  world  in  these  prudently  edited  me- 


JOHN,  D.  H.  O.  Photography  on  expeditions; 
recommended  techniques  for  difficult  surround¬ 
ings.  176p  pi  $12.60  Focal  press 
778.7  Photography  65-28942 

A  “study  of  adverse  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  and  how  to  cope  with  them  photographi¬ 
cally,  by  the  .  .  .  editor  of  Photographic  Ab¬ 
stracts.”  (Science)  Bibliography. 


“An  interesting,  specialized  book  for  the 
largest  collections.”  R.  L.  Enequist 
Library  J  90:4761  N  1  ’65  llOw 
“A  thoroughly  professional  study. 

[John’s]  emphasis  is  on  the  photography,  but 
he  deals  also  with  the  very  real  problem  of 
how  to  get  you  there  and  back  again.  He 
even  treats  the,  administrative  aspects  of  ex¬ 
peditions  and  gives  many  references.  .  .  .  But 
the  striking  thing  to  me  is  that  he  does  all 
of  this  with  such  fun.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
loaded  with  clever  tricks  and  sage  advice  from 
those  who  have  ‘been  there.’  The  low-keyed 
humor  is  nicely  set  against  a  backdrop  of  a 
meticulously  explicit,  typically  British  style.” 
C.  S.  McCamy 

Science  154:639  N  4  ’66  200w 


JOHNSGARD,  PAUL  A.  Handbook  of  waterfowl 
behavior.  378p  il  $10  Comstock  pub.  associates 
598  Ducks.  Birds — Habits  and  behavior 

65-15717 

A  survey  of  the  sexual  behavior  of  ducks 
in  the  family  Anatidae.  Professor  Johnsgard 
ends  the  book  with  a  classification  table  based 
on  his  researches.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:228  My  ’66  lOOw 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Johnsgard’s 
work  will  be  widely  acclaimed  as  a  fine  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  his  study  no  less  than 
133  of  the  142  extant  species  of  Anatidae  came 
under  the  author’s  personal  observation.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  printed  in  clear  type  and  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  light  to  handle,  the 
line  illustrations  being  well  reproduced  on  the 
non-coated  paper.  There  are  also  some 
photographs,  a  particularly  pleasing  one  show¬ 
ing  a  female  Spotted  Whistling  Duck  defend¬ 
ing  its  brood.  .  .  .  [The  book]  should  be 
in  the  library  of  everyone  with  an  interest 
in  keeping  waterfowl.  Taxonomists  in  our 
great  museums  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.” 
David  Bannerman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  My  12  ’66  490w 
“The  rationale  for  this  book  proceeds  from 
the  premise  that  behavioral  characters  can  be 
a  reliable  guide  for  taxonomy.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  pointless  as  [Johnsgard’s]  phylogenetic 
conclusions  may  be,  they  do  not  detract  from 
what  is  essentially  a  series  of  competent 
descriptions  of  anatid  displays.  (Note,  however, 
that  his  title  refers  to  behavior,  of  which 
displays  are  but  one  feature:  there  is  scarcely 
any  material  on  duck  behavior  in  its  more 
general  sense.)  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  index 
would  be  enhanced  if  the  .  .  .  entries  [regard¬ 
ing  displays]  directly  indicated  to  which  species 
they  apply.  .  .  .  The  few  photographs  are 
generally  poor,  both  in  composition  and  techni¬ 
cal  quality.”  P.  H.  Klopfer 

Science  150:1144  N  26  ’65  350w 
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JOHNSON,  ANNABEL.  The  burning  glass  [by] 
Annabel  and  Edgar  Johnson.  244p  $3.95;  to 
libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper 

66-7981 

Jeb,  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  has  been  ill 
with  tuberculosis,  is  befriended  by  Armand 
Deschute,  a  fur  trader,  and  joins  a  party  going 
from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  the  Green 
River  Rendezvous  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:294  N  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Johnson 

Book  Week  p$2  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  43 Ow  [YA] 

“Jeb’s  personal  need,  to  prove  that  he  can 
measure  up  to  the  demands  of  wilderness  life, 
is  met  as  he  and  Deschute  experience  one  chal¬ 
lenge  after  another.  There  is  plenty  of  action 
here  to  appeal  to  high  school  readers,  but  there 
is  depth  of  characterization  as  well,  and  a 
fine  flavor  of  authenticity.”  M.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3 
’66  120w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:719  D  ’66  170w 
“After  a  successful  trading  expedition,  Jeb 
and  the  fur  trader  are  captured  by  Indians, 
but  in  the  spring  Jeb  engineers  a  clever 
escape.  The  overall  effect  of  the  writing  style 
is  choppy,  and  the  story  is  somewhat  hard  to 
follow.  Nevertheless,  this  is  recommended  for 
giving  a  good  account  of  the  last  days  of 
major  fur  trading  in  the  1830’s.”  Normakay 
Marthinson 

Library  J  91:5760  N  15  ’66  80w 


JOHNSON,  BURDETTA  FAYE  (BEEBE).  See 
Beebe,  B.  F. 


JOHNSON,  CAROL.  Figure  for  scamander,  and 
others.  44p  $2  Swallow.  A. 

811  64-10990 

“This  is  a  first  book — twenty-eighth  in  the 
.  .  .  New  Poetry  Series  initiated  in  1949.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“In  the  title  poem  and  others,  Miss  Johnson 
unsuccessfully  seeks  the  high  classical,  too 
often  through  the  use  of  the  supremely  dif¬ 
ficult  Shakespearean  sonnet,  and  likewise  at¬ 
tempts  verse  in  the  Christian  mystical  tradi¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  her  tendency  is  to  fall 
prey  to  what  I’d  call  the  thematic  fallacy,  the 
idea  that  lofty  subjects  are  what  make  great 
poetry;  she  seems  to  write  about  poetry  rather 
than  to  write  poetry  itself.”  David  Ross 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  21  ’65  220w 
"[These]  are  metaphysical  poems  in  rigid  and 
contained  lines.  Many  of  them  seem  to  me 
unnecessarily  dense,  the  images  become  highly 
involuted  and  the  central  statement  of  the 
poem  slides  off  on  some  elliptical  track.  Some 
of  the  best  poems  are  sonnets,  many  of  which 
have  something  like  the  tension  of  the  sonnets 
that  Lowell  used  to  write  and  some  of  the 
compactness  and  concentration  of  the  poems 
of  Tate.  .  .  .  Some  of  her  poems  such  as 
Elegy,  are  trivial,  and  trivial  in  too  elaborate 
a  way.  .  .  .  However,  ...  it  is  apparent  that 
Miss  Johnson’s  poetry  is  a  work  of  some  force 
and  of  great  integrity.”  Harry  Strickhausen 
Poetry  107:185  D  ’65  750w 


JOHNSON,  CAROL.  Reason’s  double  agents. 

13 5p  $4.75  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
821  English  poetry— History  and  criticism. 
American  poetry — History  and  criticism 

66-15506 

The  author  of  Figure  for  Scamander  (BRD 
1966)  presents  a  thesis  “that  poetry  is  the 
objective  correlative  of  reason,  and  .  in .  this 
sense  [she]  attacks  both  romantic  subjectivism 
and  the  more  general  tendency  to  consider 
poetic  effects  in  terms  of  a  reason-emotion 
dichotomy.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  The  theme  is 
illustrated  in  the  works  of  Donne,  Jonson. 
Pope,  Tate,  Winters  and  Berryman.  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  footnotes.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:431  N  ’66  20w 
“Lately  literary  criticism  has  become  more 
occupied  than  it  ever  was  with  the  study  of 
what  Miss  Johnson  terms,  ‘reason  reasoning. 
Although  [her]  essays  on  the  works  of.  specific 
poets  do  consider  ‘reasons  reasoned’  in  ways 
that  make  available  new  aspects  of  themes 
to  the  reader,  they  are  remarkable  more  for 
the  revelations  of  ‘reason  reasoning’ — the  act  of 


the  poem  realizing  itself.  Miss  Johnson’s 
double  agents  theory  seems  to  me  a  valuably 
ambiguous  one  which  not  only  deepens  one’s 
appreciation  for  the  dynamism  of  particular 
poems  but  illustrates  as  well  the  many  ways  in 
which  reason  is  operative  in  poetry.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
most  never  does  one  have  the  feeling  that  she 
forces  poems  to  fit  her  theory,  only  from  time 
to  time  does  one  regret  that  austere  adherence 
to  her  argument  deprives  us  of  the  reactions 
of  a  reader  so  responsive  and  so  astonishingly 
wide-ranging  in  her  citations  of  philosophers 
and  artists.”  W.  A.  McBrien 

Commonweal  84:476  J1  22  ’66  1300w 
“This  provocative,  well-written  book  asks 
the  reader  to  avoid  cliches  about  poetry  and 
reason,  and  offers  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the 
connection  between  the  two.  Since  the  con¬ 
tent  is  ‘advanced,’  and  involves  some  sophis¬ 
tication  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  university  libraries,  or  libraries 
with  demands  for  scholarly  approaches  in  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  91:1898  Ap  1  ’66  160w 


JOHNSON,  DONALD  BRUCE,  jt.  auth.  Na¬ 
tional  party  platforms.  See  Porter,  K.  H. 


JOHNSON,  E.  D.  H.,  ed.  The  poetry  of  earth: 
a  collection  of  English  nature  writings;  sel. 
with  an  introd.  and  critical  prefaces,  by 
E.  D.  H.  Johnson.  423p  il  $10  Atheneum 
pubs. 

820.8  Nature  in  literature.  English  prose 
literature  65-23661 

From  the  period  between  1770  and  1800, 
“Professor  Johnson  has  chosen  extensive  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  fourteen  .  .  .  writer- 
naturalists  of  whom  some  are  as  well  known 
as  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  and 
some  as  .  .  .  little  known  as  John  Leonard 
Knapp,  Philip  Henry  Gosse  and  Charles  George 
William  St.  John.  .  .  .  They  had  their  graphic 
counterparts  in  the  .  .  .  school  of  English 
painters  ...  of  nature  and  the  outdoors.  .  .  . 
Fifty-three  works  by  this  group  .  .  .  have 
been  chosen  for  their  specific  reference  to  the 
text.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[The  author]  has  shown  a  preference  for 
the  literature  of  direct  observation,  often 
unintended  for  publication.  .  .  .  Johnson  has 
prepared  a  masterly  introduction  .  .  .  which 
makes  clear  the  historical  significance  of  this 
neglected  field  of  literature.  He  has,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  provided  excellent  critical  prefaces  be¬ 
fore  each  of  his  selections.  The  volume  .  .  . 
belongs  on  the  shelves  of  naturalists,  poets, 
and  connoisseurs  of  the  impromptu  and  un¬ 
usual.  The  material  has  been  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  each  writer’s  personality,  for  his  in¬ 
sight  into  living  nature,  and  for  that  mystic 
touch,  that  groping  after  some  transcendent 
ever-escaping  reality  which  marks  the  true 
solitary,  the  seer.”  Loren  Eiseley 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  17  ’66  1600w 
Choice  3:500  S  ’66  130w 
“This  sturdy  book  is  recommended  for  uni¬ 
versity  and  public  library  general  reading 
shelves  as  the  best  anthology  of  its  kind 
since  William  Beebe’s  The  Book  of  Naturalists 
[BRD  1944].”  C.  W.  Mann  ,  „„„ 

Library  J  91:2845  Je  1  66  150w 

“Mr.  Johnson,  whose  major  field  of  interest 
is  the  Victorian  Age,  has  made  his  choices 
with  discrimination,  providing  brief,  perspica¬ 
cious  introductions  to  each  contributor.  In¬ 
cluded  are  contemporary  illustrations.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  22  ’66  130w 


JOHNSON,  EDGAR,  jt.  auth.  The  burning 
glass.  See  Johnson,  A. 


JOHNSON,  ELMER  D.  A  history  of  libraries 
in  the  Western  world.  418p  $8.50  Scarecrow 
021  Libraries — History  65-13554 

This  book  attempts  “to  indicate  how  libraries 
developed  and  how  they  influenced  the  social 
and  cultural  history  of  our  civilization.  The 
book  is  intended  for  the  student  of  library 
science  or  of  cultural  history  and  for  the 
general  reader  interested  in  the  development  of 
Western  civilization.”  (Introd)  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


“Elmer  Douglas  Johnson  is  not  only  a 
practicing  librarian,  and  a  PhD.  historian,  but 
a  keen  student  of  the  bibliographic  role  in 
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JOHNSON,  E.  D. — Continued 
human  destiny.  ...  No  library,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  omit  this  title  from  its  1965 
acquisitions.”  Louis  Shores 

Library  J  90:5246  D  1  ’65  700w 
“Within  [its]  broad  and  sen  oral  frame  of 
reference  [this  book  consists  of]  a  series  of 
glimpses  which  seem  at  time  almost  discon¬ 
tinuous:  as  they  approach  the  contemporary 
scene  they  come  into  focus  well  enough,  leav¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  names,  places,  events, 
and.  possibly  more  important,  directions  where 
to  go  at  the  request  for  further  information. 

.  .  .  [This]  succinct,  overall  view  .  .  .  reads 
easily,  contains  a  minimum  of  quotations,  and 
is  not  encumbered  with  scholarly  apparatus. 
.  ,  .  One  of  the  best  chapters  is  that 
concerned  with  school  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  places  oversimplification  has 
resulted  in  statements  that  should  be  cor¬ 
rected.  .  .  .  This  book  looks  like,  feels  like, 
and — within  limits — behaves  like,  the  codex 
form  of  a  book  should.  It  does  not  lie  flat 
when  opened,  however.  For  the  cold- type  com¬ 
position  the  imposition  and  color  of  the 
open-page  spread  are  pleasing.  With  evidence 
of  such  careful  presswork  the  occasional  mis¬ 
print,  missing  letter  or  word,  and  inconsist¬ 
encies  in  editorial  style  become  somewhat 
more  obvious.”  R.  C.  Ellsworth 

Library  Q  36:266  J1  ’66  2000w 


JOHNSON,  GERALD  W.  The  Cabinet:  il.  by 
Leonard  Everett  Fisher.  160p  $3.50  Morrow 
353  Cabinet  officers — Juvenile  literature. 

U.S. — Politics  and  government — Juvenile 
literature  66-14362 

“Starting  with  Washington’s  administration, 
this  book  explains  how  the  Cabinet  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  governmental  body  we  know 
today.  Each  President  stamped  his  own  char¬ 
acter  on  his  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Johnson  an¬ 
alyzes  [them].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (Commonweal) 


“Teachers  and  parents  who  want  an  assist 
.  .  .  and  young  readers  who  are  not  irremedi¬ 
ably  turned  off  by  exposure  to  political  his¬ 
tory,  will  welcome  .  .  .  [this]  informative 

study.  .  .  .  Mr.  Johnson  writes  clearly  and 
forcefully.  .  .  .  He  depicts  the  Cabinet  as  or¬ 
ganic,  constantly  evolving,  conforming  to  no 
blueprint,  guided  by  current  need  rather  than 
precedent.  .  .  .  The  author’s  laudable  ability 
to  simplify  without  distorting  complex  political 
issues  occasionally  fails  him.  as  when  he  per¬ 
sists  in  the  outworn  and  inadequate  stereotype 
of  ‘liberal’  Jacksonians  and  ‘conservative’ 
Whigs.  Though  aware  of  the  problems  that 
arise  when  either  Congress  or  party  usurps 
control  over  the  Cabinet,  he  ignores  the  equally 
unfortunate  situation  that  occurs  when  the 
Cabinet  itself  usurps  control  and  dominates  the 
President— a  feature  of  the  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  Administrations.  Nevertheless,  The 
Cabinet  is  a  superb  introduction  to  a  difficult 
topic.”  W.  B.  Catton 

Book  Week  p23  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  '66  600w 

“[The  author’s]  dry  humor  his  Informal 
style,  his  long  experience  in  reporting  political 
affairs,  all  combine  to  make  this  a  cogent  com¬ 
mentary  on  democracy  in  action.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  the  excellent  format  are  further 
contributions  to  this  book’s  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 
’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  '66  20w 

“Mr.  Johnson  has  succeeded  remarkably  in 
giving  background  that  makes  the  process  of 
government  understandable  both  in  its  ideal 
form  and  in  its  human  terms.  His  writing  is 
gear,  colloquial,  alive,  and  always  interesting.” 

Horn  Bk  42:323  Je  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Portteus 

Library  J  91:3259  Je  15  ’66  80w 

‘‘What  [the  author]  has  actually  done  is 
spin  a  very  thin  and  uneven  thread  out  of 
episodes  in  the  country’s  history.  In  short. 
The  Cabinet’  hits  wide  of  the  mark — unlike 
the  author  s  instructive  earlier  books  on  the 
three  branches  of  Government.  The  selection 
of  material  sometimes  seems  capricious.  .  .  . 
Recent  history  is  slighted  badly.  There  are 
mistakes,  too.  The  date  for  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  is 
off  by  20  years.  .  .  .  And  the  inclusion  in  the 


appendix  as  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
names  of  Secretaries  of  the  armed  services 
will  confuse  those  who  learned  on  page  13  that 
these  Federal  officers  are  not  in  the  Cabinet.” 
H.  F.  Graff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  3  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:227  D  17  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:62  O  22  ’66  160w 


JOHNSON,  .HARRY  G.  The  world  economy  at 
the  crossroads;  a  survey  of  current  problems 
of  money,  trade  and  economic  development. 
106p  $3.50  Oxford 

338.91  International  economic  relations 

66-67 

These  essays  “describe  the  background  of 
Breton  Woods,  the  postwar  evolution  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  economic  system,  and  the  out¬ 
standing  issues  in  the  field  of  international 
monetary  arrangements,  international  trading 
arrangements,  and  policies  for  promoting  the 
economic  growth  of  the  developing  countries.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


A  brief,  expensive,  and  rather  superficial 
survey  of  current  problems  of  money,  trade  and 
economic  development;  rather  technical  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  not  complete  enough  for  advanced 
students.” 

Choice  3:342  Je  ’66  40w 
“[Prof.  Johnson]  starts  off  dully  enough.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  he  transposes  into  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  flaws  m  the  gold  exchange  standard  .  .  . 
and  m  ensuing  passages  he  serves  up  a  steam¬ 
ing  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  errors  over  the 
years,  leaving  not  a  shred  of  dignity  on  the 
fastbuildmg  framework  of  economic  protection- 
lsm.  .  .  .  The  book  is  like  a  recital  by  the 
patriarchal  Arthur  Rubinstein:  savoring  the 
wonderful  moments,  you  forgive  him  all  the 
dropped  notes.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  18:373  Ap  9  ’66  160w 
“These  essays  .  .  .  were  originally  delivered 
at  Sir  George  Williams  University  some  time 
ago.  They  survey  the  then  current  interna¬ 
tional  economic  scene,  viewed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  international  trade  theory.  .  .  [The 

author  s]  assessment  of  the  international  prob¬ 
lem  is  loaded  not  unexpectedly  in  a  laisser  faire 
direction.  .  .  .  The  text  is  liberally  .  .  . 
sprinkled  with  aphorisms  that  take  for  granted 
that  the  assumptions  on  which  Mr.  Johnson  is 
working  have^  been  proved.  .  .  .  [He]  -under¬ 
takes  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  emergence  of 
autonomous  European  monetary  agreements  at 
the  time  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  .  .  .  [His]  anal¬ 
ysis  tlle  Common  Market,  and  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Round,  is  most  lucid,  and  a  model  of  what 
clear  exposition  of  technical  matters  should 
be. 

TLS  p422  My  19  ’66  1250w 


JOHNSON,  JAMES  RALPH,  it 

ican  bears.  See  Beebe,  B.  F. 


auth.  Amer- 


JOHNSON,  JAMES  RALPH,  Anyone  can 
backpack  in  comfort;  written  and  il.  by 
James  Ralph  Johnson.  148p  $3.50  McKay 
796.5  Walking— Juvenile  literature.  Camp- 
ins' — Juvenile  literature  65-22564 

0™s  is  a  handbook  of  “practical  information 
about  all  aspects,  of  short  pack  trips.  Advice 
covers  many  topics:  colors  for  clothing  . 

wi  SP,!’,?  fr?t:  and  the  multiple  uses ‘of 
odds  and  ends  like  chewing  gum.”  (Horn  Bk) 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.” 
iJui Drary  j ) 


Horn  Bk  42:201  Ap  '66  50w 
‘‘New  kinds  of  light  food,  bedding,  and 
nth?loaaqu+lpmKnt  JPake  backpacking  easier  than 
it  used  to  be — the  author  tells  how.  From 
his  experience  as  a  Marine  and  as  a  back- 
•  enjoying  the  eastern  and  western 
mountains  with  his  wife,  he  has  thought  of 
everything  .  .  which  the  novice  will  need 
to  know,  and  some  things  which  may  be  new 
and  helpful  to  the  experienced  hiker.  Scouts 
Scoutmasters,  and  families  of  hikers  will  find 
this  book  a  highly  .practical,  useful  guide 
Sources  of  maps  and  information  are  cited  by 
regions,  in  an  excellent  reference  list  The 
illustrations  .  are.  only  chapter-heading  draw¬ 
ings.”  Jessie  Kitching 

Library  J  90:5096  N  15  ’65  140w 
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JOHNSON,  NORA.  Love  letter  In  the  dead- 
letter  office:  a  novel.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  249p 
$4.95  Dial  press 

66-14889 

,  In  this  novel  by  the  author  of  World  of 
Henry  Orient  (BRD  1958).  Maggie,  while  living 
m  Europe,  finds  out  that  she  has  heen  disinher¬ 
ited  by  her  father.  Simon  Otis'  a  Hollywood 
director.  She  returns  to  the  United  States  and 
tries  to  find  meaning  and  purpose  for  her  own 
life  by  patching  together  her  father’s  life  by 
visits  to  other  members  of  the  family  and  ac¬ 
quaintances. 


“Despite  the  strong  points  .  .  .  the  novel 
simply  does  not  succeed.  .  .  .  Throughout  most 
of  the  book  [Maggie]  is  a  boring  phoney.  Her 
last  chapter  conversion  to  the  philosophy  of 
self-reliance  is  almost  entirely  without  motiva¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  relationships  in 
the  novel  that  the  author  is  unable  adequately 
to  develop  any  of  them.  This  is  unfortunate 
for  Nora  Johnson  has  definite  comic  skills,  uses 
dialogue  well,  and  makes  some  fine,  subtle  ob¬ 
servations.”  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:52  My  1  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  17  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:2087  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
“Nora  Johnson  has  a  richly  promising  char¬ 
acter  in  Maggie  Otis,  a  tender  existentialist 
who  .  .  .  [comes]  back  from  Bohemia  to  the 
States,  to  her  remarried  mother  in  Glouces¬ 
ter.  Mass.,  to  the  Otis  roots  in  Serena,  Wis¬ 
consin.  and  finally,  to  her  father’s  psychia¬ 
trist.  The  tour  on  which  Miss  Johnson  con¬ 
ducts  her  readers  is  more  rewarding  than  its 
destination.  .  .  .  Little  gems  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  dot  her  path,  like  Fuad,  a  refugee  Arab 
and  Tom  Benjamin,  a  vulpine  biographer  and 
family  ‘friend.’  The  denouement,  supplied  by  a 
psychoanalyst — ex-machina,  comes  almost  as 
anticlimax — but  there  are  incidental  pleasures 
enough  in  this  search  for  an  uprooted  past  to 
make  it  a  worthwhile  journey.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  1  ’66  190w 


JOHNSON,  PHILIP.  Architecture,  1949-1965: 
introd.  by  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock.  115p  pi 
col  pi  $15  Holt 

720.9  Hitchcock,  Henry  Russell.  Architec¬ 
ture,  Modern — 20th  century.  Architecture — 
Designs  and  plans  66-13559 

“Fifty-one  color  plates  with  plans  cover  all 
of  Johnson’s  major  buildings.  In  addition,  rele¬ 
vant  plans  and  drawings  complement  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  text.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology. 
Bibliography  of  writings  by  and  about  Philip 
Johnson. 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Johnson 

Arch  Forum  125:52  O  ’66  600w 
“Like  most  of  Philip  Johnson’s  architecture, 
this  book  with  its  gorgeous  and  superbly 
printed  color  photographs  ...  is  almost  he- 
donistically  sumptuous.  Just  how  truthful 
these  photos  are  is  a  problem  that  all  show¬ 
case  architecture  faces  these  days.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  introduction  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  eulogium.  It  expounds  Johnson’s  theory 
of  architectural  ‘progression’  but  tells  us  little 
about  the  far  more  interesting  progression  of 
Johnson  away  from  the  International  Style  to 
Romantic  Classicism.  While  the  book  will  thus 
enhance  any  coffee  table,  it  hardly  enhances 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  architects  of  our  time,  except 
as  a  splendidly  illustrated  catalogue  of  John¬ 
son’s  oeuvre.”  Wolf  Van  Eckardf 

Library  J  91:5595  N  15  ’66  UOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  14  ’66  180w 

“The  book  is  manifestly  Mr.  Johnson’s  own; 
it  is  by  him,  rather  than  about  him,  and  his 
old  grey  eminence.  Professor  Hitchcock,  does 
no  more  than  provide  an  introduction  that  is  a 
ceremonial  oration  rather  than  a  critical  essay. 
Nor  are  these  illustrations  in  the  taste  of  the 
book’s  designer,  Elaine  Lustig.  Their  colours 
are  not  only  false,  but  sentimentalized.  The 
pellucid  interior  of  his  own  early  glass  house 
in  New  Canaan  is  travestied  in  a  super-market 
'symphony’  of  greens,  pinks,  blues  that  are 
factually  inaccurate.  .  .  .  The  tendency  to 

caramel  the  colours  throughout  the  book  is 
so  consistent  that  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  it  is  deliberate  policy:  that  the  first  great 
amateur  of  Pop  art  is  here  presenting  his 
works  in  the  style  of  the  tourist  postcards  that 
will  be  sold  outside  them  when  they  are 
acknowledged  ancient  monuments.” 

TLS  p741  Ag  18  ’66  850w 


JOHNSON,  THOMAS  H.  The  Oxford  companion 
to  American  history  [by]  Thomas  H.  Johnson, 
in  consultation  with  Harvey  Wish.  906p  $12.50 
Oxford 

973  U.S. — History — Dictionaries  66-22263 

“Some  1,800  brief  biographies  of  political,  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  cultural  leaders  make  up 
one-third  of  this  Lbook],  The  other  two-thirds 
consist  of  .  .  .  articles  on  topics  such  as  busi¬ 
ness  cycles,  the  Hudson  River  School,  the 
Pullman  Strike,  important  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions  and  terms  such  as  ‘penny  press’  or  ‘jazz.’ 
All  these  are  tied  together  by  a  .  .  .  scheme 
of  cross-references.  .  .  .  The  biographies  of 
authors  are  .  .  .  short,  and  only  their  major 
works  are  mentioned  because  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  American  Literature  [a  sister  vol¬ 
ume],  has  already  treated  both.  .  .  .  Accounts 
of  the  major  figures  [end]  with  some  general 
comment.”  (iNew  Repub)  Contains  the  United 
States  Constitution. 


“[This]  is  a  convenient  reference  volume.  It 
covers  arts,  science,  and  business  as  well  as 
politics  through  a  judicious  mixture  of  bio¬ 
graphical  and  subject  entries,  almost  5000  in 
number.  The  standard  of  accuracy  is  high,  the 
information  is  concisely  and  clearly  presented, 
and  the  format  is  handy.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  218:162  N  ’66  50w 

Christian  Century  83:127  O  19  ’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:134  D  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  John  Lustig 

Library  J  91:5607  N  15  ’66  160w 

“Librarians,  teachers  and  high  school  and 
college  students  [willl  delight  in  [this  work], 
.  .  .  [The  author’s]  attention  to  the  small 
matters  of  the  past  which  can  suggest  the 
larger  issues  in  our  society  makes  this  dic¬ 
tionary  extremely  valuable.  ...  A  careful 
reading  indicates  that  he  has  done  more  than 
casual  research.  He  .  .  .  suggests  with  a  few 
words  a  wide  variety  of  historical  viewpoints 
so  that  the  biographies  and  articles  ...  do 
not  emphasize  the  facts  themselves  but  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts.  Thi.s  skill  alone 
would  make  the  Oxford  Companion  superior  to 
its  predecessors.  .  .  .  Add  Johnson’s  ability  to 
be  nostalgic  and  slightly  sentimental  in  one 
article  and  then  humorously  tolerant  of  simple- 
mindedness  in  the  next  and  you  have  talents 
difficult  to  fault.”  A.  R.  Butler 

New  Repub  155:20  O  15  ’66  1050w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:59  N  19  ’66  90w 


JOHNSON,  THOMAS  P.  Analytical  writing;  a 
handbook  for  business  and  technical  writers. 
245p  $6  Harper 

808.06  Technical  writing  66-10653 

The  author,  “who  has  taught  In  the  School 
of  General  Studies,  Columbia  University,  and  is 
now  consultant  in  business  writing  to  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  rightfully  argues  for 
a  ‘readable’  style  in  business  and  technical 
writing.  He  urges  against  use  of  the  passive 
voice,  the  abstract  noun,  and  the  impersonal 
style,  and  places  his  emphasis  on  an  easy  ex¬ 
pository  style  which  incorporates  the  tradi¬ 
tional  elements  of  composition:  unity,  coher¬ 
ence,  and  emphasis.  [Included  are]  examples 
of  business  writings  with  critiques  of  their 
specific  shortcomings.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“An  interesting  and  practical  manual.  .  .  . 
Useful  rules  are  italicized  for  ready  reference 
and  numerous  examples  of  exposition  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  illuminating  analysis.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  Johnson’s  carefully  supported 
observation  that  the  academic  theme  format  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  informative  writing 
necessary  for  business  articles  and  technical 
reports  where  primary  emphasis  is  on  communi¬ 
cation  of  new  information,  not  the  study  se¬ 
quence  employed  in  its  development.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  students  planning  careers  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  reportorial  writing  at  any  level.” 
Choice  3:302  Je  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  90:5387  D  15  ’65  80w 


JOHNSON,  VIRGINIA  E„  jt.  auth.  Human 
sexual  response.  See  Masters,  W.  H. 
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JOHNSON,  WALTER.  The  Fulbright  program: 
a  history  [by]  Walter  Johnson  and  Francis 
J.  Colligan;  with  a  foreword  by  J.  W.  Ful¬ 
bright.  380p  $8.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 


378.3  Students.  Scholarships,  fellowships, 
etc.  65-24978 


“After  a  general  introduction  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  program,  giving  necessary  his¬ 
torical  and  legislative  background,  and  review¬ 
ing  the  problems  encountered  in  starting  and 
maintaining  the  exchange  projects,  the  authors 
evaluate  the  program  in  representative  coun¬ 
tries,  discuss  its  impact  on  the  American 
people  both  as  grantees  and  as  hosts,  and 
comment  on  the  significance  of  the  program 
in  years  ahead.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Choice  3:762  N  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  82:1547  D  15  ’65 

40w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  C.  Laves 

J  Am  Hist  53:389  S  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Rosenzweig 

J  Higher  Ed  37:277  My  ’66  2000w 
“The  book  .  .  .  was  not  officially  sponsored 
and  does  not  have  an  ‘official’  point  of 
view.  ...  [It  is]  a  perceptive,  well-documented 
work.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  90:4992  N  15  ’65  150w 
“This  is  the  first  book-length  account  of 
[the]  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  heavily  footnoted 
scholarship  is  both  extensive  and  exhaustive; 
its  approach  is  fairly  dry  and  out-of-the-flles 
historical,  with  little  effort  to  be  analytical 
or  critical.  iStill,  it  is  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  American  Government’s  .  .  .  commitment 
to  international  cultural  cooperation.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  6  ’66  170w 
“This  history  of  the  Board’s  activities  during 
the  period  when  the  authors  were  chairman 
and  executive  secretary,  respectively,  depicts 
a  confused  conflict  of  many  pressures.  .  .  . 
[However,  their]  intimate  association  with  the 
establishment  of  the  .  .  .  Program  has  enabled 
them  to  give  a  very  personal  and  direct  ac¬ 
count  of  these  problems  and  conflicts.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  dramatic  report 
of  the  conflicts  of  the  McCarthy  era.  .  .  . 
[There  is]  a  shift  in  style  from  that  of  a 
historical  presentation  to  journalism  as  one 
includes  current  events.  Much  of  the  material 
in  latter  sections  represents  progress  reports 
and  work  being  planned  Lo  meet  the  recognized 
problems.  This  volume  is  not  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  program  and  of  the  trends 
that  indicate  its  future  course.  There  are 
no  graphs,  and  the  brief  table  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  is  not  very  useful.”  R.  B.  Erode 
Science  152:914  My  13  ’66  750w 
TLS  p613  J1  14  ’66  700w 


JOHN  SON -MARSH  ALL,  PERCY.  Rebuilding 

cities  [Eng  title:  The  rebuilding  of  cities]. 

374p  il  maps  $15  Aldine  pub. 

711  City  planning  64-21388 

“Professor  Johnson-Marshall  [holder  of  the 
chair  of  urban  design  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh]  .  .  .  tells  how  London,  Coventry 
and  Rotterdam  got  renewed  after  the  war.  .  .  . 
The  author  has  devoted  the  .  .  .  first  part  of 
his  book  to  the  history  of  urban  design,  to  a 
survey  of  its  chief  components,  and  to  some 
of  the  theoretical  formulations  that  have  guided 
its  evolution.”  (Arch  Forum) 


scribes  a,  comprehensive  scheme  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  given  area,  only  to  add  regretfully  that 
it  was  not  adopted.  .  .  .  Encouragingly,  he  does 
illustrate  and  describe  a  number  of  worthwhile 
projects  actually  built  or  underway  in  several 
countries.  Highly  recommended  for  larger  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  and  all  colleges,  and  of  course 
special  collections  in  the  field.”  R.  S.  Potts 
Library  J  91:2323  My  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Royce  Hanson 

Science  152:911  My  13  ’66  300w 


JOHNSTON,'  JOHANNA.  The  story  of  The 
barber  of  Seville;  as  retold  by  Johanna 
Johnston;  il.  by  Susan  Perl;  based  on  the 
opera  by  Gioacchino  Rossini;  in  cooperation 
with  the  Metropolitan  opera  guild.  61p  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.64  Putnam 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature  65-25611 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  opera  for  chil¬ 
dren  issued  in  cooperation  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Guild.  “Ages  seven  to  eleven.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of 
most  literature  on  the  subject  of  music  in¬ 
tended  for  juveniles  [is]  illustrated  [by  these 
two]  recent  publications  [this  book  and  Aida 
by  Florence  Stevenson,  BRD  19661.  .  .  .  [They] 
are  handsome,  lavishly  illustrated  .  .  .  [and] 
intelligently  written.  .  .  .  The  trouble  is,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  authors,  in  both  instances,  are 
content  simply  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  operas 
in  straight  narrative  form.  ...  No  impression 
whatever  is  given  that  this  is  a  very  special 
kind  of  story  which  cannot  really  be  said  to 
exist  at  all  without  its  musical  counterpart.” 
Ronald  Eyer 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  12  ’66  180w 

“[This  work]  is  a  well-paced  telling  that 
punctually  unfolds  the  racy  plot  without  miss¬ 
ing  an  upbeat.  Miss  Perl’s  hilarious  draw¬ 
ings  are  as  tactile  as  paint,  tufted  with 
shadows,  modulated  with  light  colors.”  Robert 
Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 

’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  20w 

Reviewed  by  Howard  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  ’66  80w 


JOH NoTON,  JOHN.  The  correspondence  of 
James  Boswell  and  John  Johnston  of  Grange. 
See  Boswell.  J. 


JOHNSTONE,  JOHN  W.  C.  Volunteers  for 
learning;  a  study  of  the  educational  pur¬ 
suits  of  American  adults,  by  John  W.  C. 
Johnstone  and  Ramon  J.  Rivera.  624p  $12.50 
Aldine  pub. 

374.973  Adult  education  64-15606 

This  National  Opinion  Research  Center  mono¬ 
graph  “covers  four  basic  areas  starting  with 
educational  experiences,  then  looking  at  po¬ 
tential  audiences  for  continuing  education  pro¬ 
grams.  studying  community  facilities  for  adult 
education,  and  the  education  of  the  new  re¬ 
cruit.  the  late  adolescent.”  (Library  J)  The 
research  for  this  study  was  supported  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Bibliography. 


“If  [the  book]  was  meant  as  an  introductory 
text,  ...  it  is  too  big  and  heavy,  and  the 
case  studies,  particularly  their  graphic  accom¬ 
paniment.  are  too  detailed.  .  .  .  As  professional 
literature,  Rebuilding  Cities  has  problems  too, 
but  it  makes  some  very  important  contribu¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  more  needed  in  the  literature 
of  urban  design  than  good  case  studies  that 
illuminate  city  building  processes.  .  .  .  Profes¬ 
sor  Johnson-Marshall  [provides]  just  that.  .  .  . 
[The  case  studies]  are  illustrated  with  the 
most  informative  set  of  plans  and  photos  to 
appear  so  far,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  [However]  he  does  not  .  .  .  give  quite 
enough  detail  in  writing  about  these  London 
case  studies  to  satisfy  professional  and  scholar¬ 
ly  needs.”  Roger  Montgomery 

Arch  Forum  124:72  Mr  ’66  1300w 
“If  the  topic  sounds  grimy  or  dull,  the  book 
is  not.  Generously  filled  with  photographs, 
sketches,  and  plans,  it  is  a  survey  of  how  man 
has  built  his  cities — and  how  he  would  like  to. 
The  emphasis  is  British,  then  European  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  some  American  examples  are  In¬ 
cluded.  In  far  too  many  cases  the  author  de- 


“[Here],  for  the  first  time,  is  a  survey  on 
a  national  scale  that  is  inclusive  of  all  forms 
of  further  education  at  all  levels.  The  con¬ 
cepts  and  definitions  established  for  the  survey 
are  precise  so  as  to  differentiate  between  adult 
education  and  self-education  in  a  manner  not 
achieved  in  previous  surveys.  ...  It  is  in  the 
determination  of  an  educational  activity  that 
the  study  may  be  questioned  for  it  has  in¬ 
cluded  Sunday  school  as  an  educational  activ¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  [And  while]  it  seems  to  overemphasize 
the  role  of  the  church,  [it]  appears  to  under¬ 
rate  adult  education  in  rural  areas.  .  .  .  [This 
work]  indicates  clearly  the  need  to  rethink 
and  redesign  certain  'aspects  of  adult  education 
so  as  to  increase  participation  from  the  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  which  are  not  now  in¬ 
volved  extensively  and  which  need  it  most.  .  .  . 
NORC  and  John  W.  C.  Johnstone  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  producing  this  study,  which 
will  long  be  a  benchmark  for  future  research 
in  this  area.”  Coolie  Verner 

Am  J  Soc  72:115  J1  66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Wenkert 

Am  Soc  R  31:568  Ag  ’66  700w 
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“In  many  ways  [this  monograph]  is  a 
monumental  piece  of  work.  ...  It  is  of 
particular  value  in  giving  leaders  with  little 
experience  in  these  fields  some  comprehension 
of  their  broad  scope  and  universal  interests. 
To  the  experienced  leader  in  adult  education, 
much  of  it  may  appear  to  be  a  documentation 
of  the  obvious.  .  .  .  [However]  on  the  basis 
of  personal  experience  there  is  considerable 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  this  reviewer  that  four 
midwestern  cities  can  be  reasonably  assumed 
to  be  typical  of  cities  of  that  size  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  are  many  reasons 
to  believe  that  cities  in  other  regions  of  the 
United  States  are  very  substantially  influenced 
by  unique  factors  not  existing  throughout  the 
nation.  Whatever  its  shortcomings,  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  valuable  document.”  j.  R.  Morton 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:197  J1  ’66  500w 
“The  sub- title  ‘a  study  of  the  educational 
pursuits  of  American  adults’  should  assure  a 
large  audience  among  the  rising  crop  of  adult 
educators.  .  .  .  [Its  sponsorship]  attests  to  its 
legitimacy  while  the  1962  dateline  on  the  base 
information  makes  it  a  very  recent  study.  .  .  . 
The  19  most  important  findings  are  found  in 
the  introduction  giving  a  unique  summary  of 
the  results,  while  the  book  itself  is  a  mine  of 
important  information  and  a  valuable  base 
for  study  of  a  growing  educational  field.  H.  L. 

R°th  Library  J  91:1887  Ap  1  ’66  140w 


JONAS,  HANS.  The  phenomenon  of  life:  to¬ 
wards  a  philosophical  biology,  303p  $6  Harper 
110  Life  66-15037 

The  author’s  Intent  is  “to  break  through  the 
anthropocentric  confines  of  idealist  and  existen¬ 
tialist  philosophy  as  well  as  through  the 
materialistic  confines  of  natural  science.  .  .  . 
Some  of  [the  essays]  were  previously  published 
in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Philosophy 
and  Phenomenological  Research,  Review  of 
Metaphysics,  and  others.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


“[The  author,  a]  professor'  of  philosophy  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  .  .  .  re¬ 
gards  the  work  as  an  effort  toward  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  biology,  comprising  both  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  organism  and  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
.  .  .  The  volume  is  called  an  'existential’  in¬ 
terpretation  of  biological  facts.  The  term  here 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  ‘mechanist  and 
‘idealist.’  The  author  uses  the  tools  of  pheno¬ 
menological  description  as  well  as  critical 
analysis.  He  uses  both  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers.  The  writing  is  clear  and  rea¬ 
soned  rather  than  merely  assertive. 

Choice  3:663  O  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Marjorie  Grene 

Commentary  42:94  S  66  UOOw 

Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Morearty 

Commonweal  84:445  J1  8  66  1300w 
“Those  readers  who  are  not  philosophically 
Or  theologically  oriented  will  have  a  difficult 
time  getting  through  this  book.  .  ,  .  There  is 
an  index  of  names,  concepts  and  terms,  rhe 
author  provided  citations  and  footnote  explana¬ 
tions  throughout.  For  biological,  philosophical 
and  theological  collections.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 
Library  J  91:2498  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
“What  Dr  Jonas  aims  to  revive  is  an  im¬ 
proved  and  chastened  version  of  the  Aristotelian 
idea  that  existences  can  be  arranged  in  a 
hierarchy  with  dead,  physical  matter  at  the 
bottom,  living  matter,  metabolically  interacting 
with  its  environment,  just  above  it.  next  the 
animal  creation  with  its  ability  to  perceive, 
feel,  and  move,  and,  at  the  top,  man.  .  .  .  The 
point  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  intellectual 
inadequacies  of  dualism  and  materialism.  .  .  . 
Analytic  philosophers  ,  .  ,  will  find  Dr.  Jonas’s 
arguments  familiar  and  refutable  [buti  ,  .  . 
they  at  least  provide  the  kind  of  criticism 
which  it  enlivens  a  genuine  conviction  to  have 
to  meet.”  Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  J1  7  ’66  950w 


It  relates  “the  important  milestones:  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  solar  radiation  observation  sta¬ 
tions  around  the  world,  the  invention  of  solar 
observation  instruments,  and  the  early  work 
in  long-range  weather  forecasting.  Two  out¬ 
standing  experiments  in  which  the  Observa¬ 
tory  participated  were  Langley’s  aerodynamic 
experiments  and  Robert  H.  Goddard’s  rocket 
experiments.  .  .  .  Two  appendixes  are  in¬ 

cluded  which  note  staff  members  of  the  Ob¬ 
servatory,  1890-1955,  and  important  operations 
at  the  Observatory.  1895-1955.  Notes  for  each 
chapter  ...  at  the  end  of  the  text  .  .  .  give 
bibliographical  data.”  (Library  Ji  The  author 
is  an  editor  with  the  publications  division  of 
the  SAO  at  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 


The  Smithsonian  would  have  been  better 
served  by  one  or  two  tight  articles  that  would 
explain  what  Langley,  first  director  of  the  ob¬ 
servatory,  and  his  successors  were  trying  to  do 
and  how  well  they  succeeded  as  scientists  and 
administrators.  Instead,  the  Smithsonian  has 
an  uncritical,  institutionally  self-conscious  ac¬ 
count  that  fails  to  place  the  work  of  the  ob¬ 
servatory  in  the  perspective  of  what  was  being 
done  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  relevant  sections  jog  along  from 
report  to  report,  letter  to  letter,  with  frequent 
long  quotations  and  diversions  for  chatty  de¬ 
tail.”  O  E.  Anderson 

Am  Hist  R  72:311  O  ’66  390w 
J  Am  Hist  52:873  Mr  ’66  130w 
“A  welcome  addition  to  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  science  and  particularly  astrophysics 
and  space  science.  .  .  .  This  book  [i,s]  highly 
recommended  for  all  science  collections.”  M.  B. 
Wenger 

Library  J  91:251  Ja  15  ’66  230w 
“The  story  of  the  observatory  proper  is  well 
told  In  her  research,  Mrs.  Jones  has  made 
good  use  of  Smithsonian  publications  and  some 
use  of  manuscript  papers  and  professional 
journals.  Because  she  has  used  her  footnotes 
to  carry  a  heavy  load  of  material,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  publisher  has  placed  them 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  where  they  are  awk¬ 
ward  to  consult.  Her  technique  of  handling 
what  is  often  rather  technical  matter  of  limit¬ 
ed  direct  appeal  to  a  lay  audience  is,  on  the 
whole,  successful.  .  .  .  [The  book]  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  reader  with  its  many  questions.” 
Brooke  Hindle 

New  Eng  Q  39:409  S  ’66  600w 
“The  book  is  much  more  than  a  history  of 
a  modest,  almost  obscure,  government  observa¬ 
tory.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fine  illumina¬ 
tion  and  trenchant  insight  that  it  gives  to  the 
growth  of  scientific  institutions  in  the  past 
century  and  its  skillfull  delineation  of  the 
quiet  but  powerful  role  that  [the  Smithsonian 
Institution]  played  in  almost  every  major  field 
of  science.  It  constitutes  a  major  contribution 
to  the  history  of  American  science.  .  .  .  Light¬ 
house  of  the  Skies  is  deftly  told  in  a  felicitous 
style.  .  .  .  The  result  is  an  entertaining  work 
in  which  scholarship  is  not  sacrificed,  a  rare 
combination.  The  author  uses  a  lively  change 
of  pace  in  her  writing,  bringing  to  life  inci¬ 
dents  that  might  otherwise  have  all  the  glamor 
of  pedantic  footnotes.”  J.  A.  Hynek 

Science  151:986  F  25  ’66  850w 


JONES,  CORDELIA.  Nobody’s  garden;  il.  by 
Victor  Ambrus.  190p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.63 
Scribner 


66-18183 


Story  set  in  London  after  World  War  II  in 
which  a  “new  arrival.  Bridget,  comes  to  the 
school,  a  neat,  thin,  melancholy  girl,  pale, 
depressed  and  shy.  Hilary,  a  cheerful  bouncy 
extrovert,  indifferent  to  all  rebuffs,  determines 
to  make  a  friend  of  the  difficult  newcomer,  and 
— as  far  as  anyone  can — succeeds.  The  main 
bond  between  the  unlikely  pair  is  a  secret 
garden  that  they  find  and  work  upon  in  the 
grounds  of  a  derelict  house.”  (TLS)  “Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


JONES,  ALEXANDER,  ed.  The  Jerusalem 
Bible.  See  Bible 


JONES,  BESSIE  JUDITH  (2ABAN).  Light¬ 
house  of  the  skies;  the  Smithsonian  astro- 
physical  observatory;  background  and  his¬ 
tory,  1846-1955.  339p  il  $5  Smithsonian  inst. 
522  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 

66-60190 

This  book  covers  the  first  65  years  of  the 
SAO  when  it  was  located  in  Washington.  D.C. 


Horn  Bk  42:312  Je  ’66  280w 
“There  is  good  story  material  here,  but  the 
author  does  not  handle  it  competently.  The 
contrasting  characters  of  Hilary  and  Bridget 
are  sketched  fairly  well,  but  the  excitement  in¬ 
volved  in  their  secrecy  is  not  satisfactorily 
evoked.  .  .  .  Trivial  matters  are  often  over¬ 
explained  and  described,  while  the  main  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  story,  the  relationship  between 
Bridget’s  past,  her  present  emotional  with¬ 
drawal,  and  her  all-consuming  interest  in  the 
garden  is  not  adequately  developed.’’  N.  E. 

PaiSe  Library  J  91:2692  My  15  ’66  170w 
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JONES,  CORDELIA — Continued 

“A  promising  first  book  without  ‘secret’  in 
its  title,  but  about  two  girls  who  both  love 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  The  Secret  Garden. 
They  meet,  and  plant,  in  a  setting  not  hitherto 
used  in  a  child's  book,  the  neglected  garden  of 
a  bombed-out  London  house.  It  is  a  story  or 
friendship  and  understanding.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:37  Ag  20  '65  70w 
‘‘A  curiously  absorbing  story  which  so  rarely 
falls  into  any  of  the  current  fictional  conven¬ 
tions  that  the  author  seems  not  even  aware  of 
them.  .  .  .  Hilary’s  home  has  a  further  attrac¬ 
tion— the  quiet  and  understanding  mother  who 
knows  more  of  Bridget's  story  than  she  chooses 
to  tell  her  scatter-brained  daughter.  Yet  even 
she  does  not  know  the  whole  of  the  mystery. 
The  secret  itself  is  of  genuine,  interest,  and 
adds  a  peculiar  depth  to  the  tale.  It  may  well 
be  one  of  the  remembered  books  of  the  present 
year.  TLS  pg9?  ^  g  ,g4  12Qw 


JONES.  DOROTHY  P.,  jt.  auth.  Adventures  in 
Greek  cookery.  See  Kopulos,  S. 


storytelling.  Although  many  diaries,  journals, 
and  other  writings  of  the  time  are  used  as 
basic  sources  and  are  referred  to,  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  the  author’s  own  and  his  opinions  are 
expressed  without  apology.  ...  A  fine  piece 
of  readable  history.  Citadel  is  recommended 
for  all  high  school,  public,  and  college  li¬ 
braries.”  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  91:5607  N  15  '66  250w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Havighurst 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  N  13  '66  600w 


JONES,  EVERETT  L.,  It.  auth.  The  adventures 
of  the  Negro  cowboys.  See  Durham,  P. 


JONES,  HOLWAY  R.  John  Muir  and  the 
Sierra  club:  the  battle  for  Yosemite.  207p  il 
maps  $10  Sierra  club 

333.7  Yosemite  National  Park.  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley,  California.  Muir,  John. 
Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco  65-23376 

An  ‘‘account  of  the  role  played  by  the  Sierra 
Club  in  the  fight  to  save  Yosemite  from 
spoliation.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  note. 


JONES,  ELWYN.  The  last  two  to  hang.  160p 
$4.95  Stein  &  Day 

364.1  Allen,  Peter  Anthony.  Evans,  Gwynne 
Owen.  Crimes  and  criminals  66-23937 
‘‘Gwynne  Evans  and  Peter  Allen  were  .  .  . 
[the  last  persons]  to  be  hanged  in  England 
prior  to  the  1965  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
[This  is  a  study  of  the]  act  of  murder,  the 
investigation,  the  apprehension  and  confession, 
.  .  .  [the]  trial,  and  the  rejected  appeals 

[which  preceded  their  hanging].”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  entire  story  reads  as  if  it  had  been 
selected  verbatim  from  a  detective’s  casebook. 
There  are  no  psychological  problems,  no  in- 
depth  research,  just  the  dry  recital  of  the 
case,  of  the  police  work,  and  a  short  summary 
of  the  actual  trial.  Although  the  publisher 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  this  is  in  the 
tradition  of  Truman  Capote’s  ‘In  Cold  Blood’ 
[BRD  1966],  it  is  by  no  means  comparable  to 

that  wor^gst  Sel|  26:332  D  1  ’66  130w 

“Jones,  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a 
Queen’s  Counsel,  writes  in  an  easy-to-read 
journalistic  style.  Although  he  does  not 
categorically  state  his  position  in  regard  to 
capital  punishment,  there  is  little  doubt  in  the 
reader’s  mind  that  he  supported  its  abolition. 
.  .  .  This  book  will  soon  be  found  m  the 
arsenal  of  the  opponents  of  capital  punishment, 
and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  libraries 
so  it  can  be  available  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  criminal  justice.”  J.  J.  Fox 

Library  J  91:4687  O  1  ’66  160w 
“Jones  has  erected  a  fascinating  monument 
to  [Allen  and  Evans].  .  .  .  This  pointless  kind 
of  violence  is  not  quite  so  characteristic  of 
our  existential  century  as  we  sometimes  think. 
.  .  .  But  Allen  and  Walby-Evans  do  seem  ter¬ 
rifyingly  to  be  children  of  our  time,  and  Jones 
makes  them  chillingly  real.  With  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  gift  for  selection  and  compression 
he  manages  to  pack  an  amazing  amount  of  his¬ 
tory,  law.  police  procedure  and  character  study 
into  an  unusually  short  book;  and  the  case, 
typical  though  it  is,  has  its  individual  attrac¬ 
tions.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p82  N  20  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:46  N  26  '66  50w 
TLS  p!005  N  3  ’66  350w 


JONES,  EVAN.  Citadel  in  the  wilderness:  the 
story  of  Fort  Snelling  and  the  Old  Northwest 
frontier.  255p  il  maps  $5.95  Coward-McCann 
977.6  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota — History. 
Northwest,  Old — History  66-20154 

Spanning  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  his  narrative,  the  author  “recreates 
the  lonely  outpost  that  dominated  the  north- 
westernmost  edge  of  the  frontier  during  the 
first  .  .  .  years  of  America’s  westward  expan¬ 
sion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  offers  here  a  rollicking  tale  of 
high  adventure  and  low  shenanigans  in  and 
around  Fort  Snelling  in  Minnesota.  As  much  the 
storv  of  the  Indians  of  the  region  as  of  the 
hardy  Americans  (famous  and  infamous)  who 
walked  inside  this  fort’s  impressive  walls,  Ci¬ 
tadel  relays  its  message  of  courage  and  chic¬ 
anery  with  a  minimum  of  ‘undying  prose’  but 
a  maximum  of  straightforward  and  incisive 


Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Gilbert 

Am  Hist  R  72:303  O  ’66  210w 
“This  carefully  documented  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  Sierra  Club  has  both 
regional  limits,  being  concerned  largely  with 
California,  and  chronological  bounds,  beginning 
with  the  Yosemite  grant  in  1864  and  ending 
with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  defeat  in  1913.  There¬ 
fore.  the  book  replaces  neither  nationwide 
studies  of  conservation  history  nor  analyses  of 
the  origin  of  our  nature  preservation  senti¬ 
ment.  It  offers,  however,  good  insights  into 
both  and  adds  some  definitive  evidence  in 
the  postmortem  of  those  who  started  ‘the  na¬ 
tional  park  idea.’.  .  .  Social  and  political  his¬ 
torians  of  the  emergence  of  conservation  forces 
in  the  Progressive  era  will  value  the  list  of 
sources.  .  .  .  Despite  the  title,  there  is  not 
much  about  John  Muir  in  the  book.  College  level 
research  and  reference  libraries  will  find  the 
book  useful.” 

Choice  3:21  Mr  '66  170w 
J  Am  Hist  52:881  Mr  ’66  40w 


“[This]  book  is  a  long,  well-researched,  and 
well-written  document  of  historical  value  to  all 
conservationists,  land  developers,  and  park 
managers.  Although  its  approach  is  scholarly, 
it  is  written  with  much  humor  and  warmth. 
.  .  .  To  the  investigative-minded  reader,  this 
is  a  particularly  satisfying  book.  Almost  every 
wide-margined  page  has  small-type  side- 
column  references.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
appendix,  sound  bibliographic  notes,  and  an 
index.”  W.  H.  Carr  and  L.  W.  Walker 
Natur  Hist  75:54  Je  ’66  400w 


Junes,  LEROI.  Home:  social  essays.  252p  $4 
Morrow 

301.451  Negroes.  U.S. — Race  question 

66-17356 

The  “author  of  the  .  .  .  plays,  The  Dutch¬ 
man  and  The  Toilet  has  collected  24  of  his 
essays  written  since  1960.  Although  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  essays  include  politics,  racism, 
literature,  foreign  policy,  sex.  and  semantics, 
the  central  theme  is  the  author’s  belief  that 
.The  Black  Artist’s  role  in  America  is  to  aid 
m  the  destruction  of  America  as  he  knows  it.’ 
He  believes  that  the  salvation  of  the  Negro 
people  can  only  come  through  ‘Black  Con¬ 
sciousness,’  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
Black  Nation.”  (Library  J) 


.Reviewed  dv  uscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:128  My  ’66  430w 

,  at  his  best— -in  the  early  essays  of 

1960-61.— is  .  .  very  knowledgeable  and  very 
bright.  He  has  a  wild  sense  of  humor,  with 
enough  irony  left  over  for  occasional  self- 
niockerw. ..  .  .  The  last  essays  in  this  collec- 
tion  obviously  mark  the  disintegration  of  a 
talented  man — the  man  who  wrote  ‘A  Poem  for 
While  Best  Dutchman.  Blues  People  [BRD 
1963]  The  first  piece  in  this  volume,  an  essay 
written  in  1960  called  ‘Cuba  Libre.’  shows  that 
same  talented  man,  a  man,  above  all,  with  a 
fine  sense  of  the  concrete,  the  precise  detail 
which  encapsulates,  embodies  truth  In  the  1965 
essays,  all  is  awash  in  rhetoric,  platitude,  dia¬ 
tribe.  Martin  Duberman 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  24  ’66  1450w 

Choice  3:622  O  ’66  210w 

Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  ’66  30w 
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Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  21  ’66 
700w 

“Recommended  for  libraries  which  want 
books  on  this  subject.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:2076  Ap  16  ’66  150w 
“Into  our  now-the-story-of-tKe-Negro-can- 
be-told  period  come  some  new  and  added  ver¬ 
sions  ....  of  social  criticism  about  America  the 
unbeautiful.  .  .  .  [This  book]  belongs  in  its 
way,  on  American  bookshelves  next  to  some 
essays  like  William  Harper’s,  Thomas  R.  Dew’s, 
James  Hammond’s  and  George  Fitzhugh’s — a 
few  men  as  convinced  about  the  way  affairs 
should  have  gone  in  their  era  as  LeRoi  Jones 
is  in  his.  Its  visions  also  of  a  Black  Nation 
take  on  some  visions  Jefferson.  Monroe,  Madi¬ 
son,  Marshall,  and  Clay  had  with  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonization  Society.  .  .  .  Home  sets  out 
in  its  own  way  to  tell  part  of  this  story,  but 
finally,  m  the  end,  what  it  does  is  to  parody 
itself  and  it  fails.  But  it  succeeds  in  part,  in 
doing  what,  it  most  wanted  to  do:  to  have 
Black  Writing’  tell  some  of  what  LeRoi  Jones 
believes  has  been  left  untold — and  in  the  terms 
he  thinks  it  should  tell  it.”  Faith  Berry 

New  Repub  154:23  My  28  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Bone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  8  ’66  1250w 
“LeRoi  Jones  is  still  a  young  man,  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  inter  him  as  a  writer,  young 
and  kicking.  In  his  collection  of  essays  .  .  . 
he  writes  and  harangues  himself  out  of  the 
company  of  civilized  men:  and  barring  some 
surprising  regeneration  that  is  nowhere  indi¬ 
cated.  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  certainly  as  a  social  critic.  More  seri¬ 
ously.  Jones  forfeits  the  immense  moral  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  Negro.  .  .  .  With  a  self- 
styled  friend  and  self-appointed  spokesman 
like  Jones,  the  Negro  people  do  not  need  an¬ 
other  enemy.” 

Newsweek  67:105A  My  2  ’66  600w 

Time  87:110  My  6  '66  220w 

Va  Q  R  42:clxi  autumn  '66  130w 


JONES,  OAKAH  L.  Pueblo  warriors  &  Spanish 
conquest,  by  Oakah  L.  Jones,  Jr.  225p  pi  maps 
$5  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
978  New  Mexico — History.  Pueblo  Indians 

66-10291 

“A  common  practice  in  the  conquest  of  North 
American  Indians  was  the  use  of  friendly  In¬ 
dian  auxiliaries  to  help  conquer  hostile  tribes. 
The  Spanish  in  New  Mexico  depended  largely 
on  Pueblo  auxiliaries  to  resist  the  Comanches, 
Apaches,  Utes  and  Navajos.  The  normally  sed¬ 
entary  Pueblos  made  good  fighters  when  armed 
and  led  by  capable  Spanish  officers.  This  book 
is  a  .  .  .  study  of  this  phase  of  frontier  his¬ 
tory,  especially  during  the  18th  century.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Reed 

Am  Anthropol  68:1296  O  ’66  450w 
“The  author  has  found  more  than  adequate 
support  for  his  thesis  in  the  voluminous  and 
detailed  Spanish  records.  .  .  .  [The  chief 
fault]  of  his  book  is  that  it  is  too  highly  par¬ 
ticularized.  It  tends  to  take  on  the  character 
of  a  catalogue  of  military  actions.  .  .  .  [This] 
work  will  be  more  useful  to  those  wanting 
answers  to  questions  on  detail  than  to  the 
general  reader  or  scholar  seeking  understand¬ 
ing  or  an  overview.  .  .  .  However.  Jones  has 
produced  a  pioneer  work  of  considerable  value. 
His  research  has  been  both  competent  and 
conscientious,  and  it  will  require  some  re- 
evaluation  of  southwestern  history.”  E.  A. 
Beilharz 

Am  Hist  R  72:282  O  '66  320w 
Choice  3:953  D  ’66  120w 
“While  it  is  sometimes  repetitious  and  loosely 
written,  [this  book]  is  recommended  for  spe¬ 
cial  and  large  history  collections.”  H.  E. 
Smith 

Library  J  91:1222  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 


JONES,  VICTOR.  The  album;  a  novel.  182p  $4 
Stuart,  L. 

65-12350 


This  book  takes  “Alexander  Smart  from 
kindergarten  through  World  War  II  in  a  series 
of  retrospective  impressions.  ...  In  grammar 
school,  he  is  punished  for  other  boys’  pecadil- 
loes.  In  art  school,  he  is  suspected  of  mutilat¬ 
ing  a  statue  vandalized  by  another  cut-up. 
In  jail  for  what  seems  to  be  contempt  of  court 
(he  is  really  a  conscientious  objector  belonging 


to  a  political  party  with  two  members),  he  is 
nearly  freed  and  nearly  executed — both  by 
bureaucratic  error.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  p29  F  27  ’66  310w 
Choice  3:410  J1  ’66  120w 
“This  is  a  gas!  Another  British  ‘angry 
young  man’  (chronologically  47  years  old  but 
young  in  vitality)  has  spun  off  a  multi- 
textured  novel  that’s  shocking  and  provocative 
yet  so  spiced  with  outrageously  hilarious  hu¬ 
mor  (plus  some  moments  of  passion  and 
tenderness)  that  many  readers  will  find  it 
even  more  stimulating  the  second  time 
through.  .  .  .  Rabelaisian,  yes,  but  far  less 
grimy  that  Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn,  [by  H.  Selby, 
BED  19651  far  less  sniggery  than  Candy  [by 
Terry  Southern,  BRD  1964] — and  packed  with 
life-force  rather  than  death-wish.  Liberal  li¬ 
brarians  will  order  it  immediately:  other  li¬ 
braries  later  will  have  to,  when  readers  pound 
on  the  counter!”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  91:277  Ja  15  ’66  250w 
“[The  author  tints]  the  pictures  from  Smart’s 
album  with  bits  of  stream-of-consciousness  and 
burlesque.  These  additions  are  less  successful 
than  his  more  reserved  basic  style.  When  he 
sticks  to  straight  narration,  as  in  his  hero’s 
interlude  in  a  jail  cell  with  two  maniacs  (one 
homicidal),  his  novel  is  bitterly  funny.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  F  13  ’66  150w 


JONES,  W.  T.  The  sciences  and  the  humani¬ 
ties;  conflict  and  reconciliation.  282p  $6.50 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

149  Thought  and  thinking.  Science  and  the 
humanities.  Reality  65-24179 

The  author,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont.  California  “deals 
with  the  problem  of  ‘the  two  cultures’  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  thesis  that  ‘reality’  as  presented  in 
the  sciences  differs  from  that  presented  in  the 
arts  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree.  Conflict 
is  identified  as  residing  chiefly  in  relating 
language  to  reality.  Humanistic  languages  are 
predominantly  expressive  whereas  scientific 
languages  are  mainly  designative.  but  expres¬ 
sive  and  designative  elements  are  present  in 
both.  .  .  .  Following  a  description  of  the 

problem,  Jones  develops  concepts  of  ‘Thought 
and  Its  Objects’  with  relation  to  thinking  and 
things,  and  then  proceeds  to  ‘Language  and 
Reality.’  These  concepts  are  then  applied  to 
‘The  Sciences  and  The  Humanities,’  ‘The 
Ethical  Life,’  and  ‘The  Religious  Life.’  ” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Since  technical  jargon  is  avoided,  this  book 
should  make  useful  reading  for  both  art  and 
science  students.” 

Choice  3:500  S  ’66  150w 

“The  relation  of  language  to  reality  has  be¬ 
come  the  main  problem  of  philosophy  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  despite 
the  title  it  is  really  the  main  theme  of  this 
thoughtful  book.  .  .  .  [Professor  Jones]  may 
not  win  universal  assent  for  [his]  conclusions, 
but  the  reasoning  is  cogent  and  the  argument 
well  worth  close  study.” 

TLS  p747  Ag  18  ’66  500w 


JONSON,  BEN.  Sejanus;  ed.  by  Jonas  A.  Bar- 
ish.  210p  il  $3.75  Yale  univ.  press 

822  65-11173 

This  play  is  a  “study  of  politics  as  a  Machia¬ 
vellian  art.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“This  chilling  study  of  politics  .  .  .  ought 
to  be  available  to  the  general  reader:  Barish’s 
edition,  well  introduced,  judiciously  edited,  with 
notes  and  a  reading  list,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
edition.  .  .  .  Barish  has  a  few  misprints.  .  .  . 
He  prefers  debatable  Folio  readings  for  Quarto 
ones.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  with  a  Jonson  collection 
of  any  size.” 

Choice  2:784  Ja  ’66  120w 
“The  purpose  of  the  Yale  edition  of  the 
plays  of  Ben  Jonson  is  (in  the  words  of  the 
general  editors)  to  provide  a  readily  intelligible 
and  accurate  text  which  will  serve  the  general 
reader  and  the  scholar-critic.  The  end  has  been 
achieved  here  admirably.  Annotation  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment  have  been  held  to  a  meaningful 
minimum.  Certain  confusing  printing  conven¬ 
tions  of  earlier  editions  have  been  revised, 
svn tactical  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and 
spelling  has  been  judiciously  modernized.”  B. 
A.  Robie 

Library  J  90:3454  S  1  ’65  lOOw 
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JGOSTEN,  ELLEN.  The  Kroller-MMler  mu¬ 
seum,  Otterlo,  Holland.  206p  il  col  il  $7.95 
Shorewood  pubs. 

708  Otterlo,  Netherlands.  liriMler-Mtiller 
Museum  65-23713 

“This  is  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  12 
volumes  designed  to  provide  introductions  to 
important  but  little  known  collections.  .  .  . 
The  Kroller-Miiller  possesses  260  Van  Goghs, 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  works  of  art 
covering  500  years,  and  the  first  park  created 
as  a  setting  for  its  sculpture.”  (Library  J) 


“One  hundred  and  one  [works]  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  color  plates  of  exceptional  fidelity 
to  color.  .  .  .  An  exceptionally  attractive  book, 
this,  which  promises  much  for  future  editions 
in  the  [Museums  Discovered]  Series.” 

Best  Sell  25:333  N  15  ’65  170w 
“Illustrations  of  the  collection,  emphasizing 
modern  masterpieces,  are  faced  by  succinct 
commentaries.  A  brief  account  of  the  history, 
scope,  and  current  policy  of  the  museum 
serves  as  introduction.  The  volume,  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound,  was  produced  in 
America.  Recommended  for  all  modern  art 
collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:1213  Mr  1  ’66  140w 


JORDAN,  DAVID  C.,  jt.  auth.  Nationalism  in 
contemporary  Latin  America.  See  Whitaker, 
A.  P. 


JORDAN,  WINTHROP  D.,  ed.  An  essay  on  the 
causes  of  the  variety  of  complexion  and 
figure  in  the  human  species.  See  Smith,  S.  S. 


JOSEPH,  JAMES.  You  fly  it!  96p  $3:  lib  bdg 
$2.79  Dodd 

629.132  Plight — Juvenile  literature.  Aero¬ 
nautics — Juvenile  literature  65-19217 

“This  book  describes  some  of  the  more  un¬ 
usual  types  of  sky  recreation:  sky  diving, 
gliding,  ski-kiting,  sports  ballooning,  with  some 
sections  on  man-rockets,  para-sails,  and  air¬ 
ships.”  (Library  J)  “Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best 
Sell) 


Best  Sell  25:422  F  1  ’66  50w 
“All  of  [the]  activities  [described]  are  ex¬ 
citing,  but  reading  about  them  in  this  book  is 
not.  The  reader  is  more  likely  to  be  irritated 
by  the  feeling  of  being  talked  down  to.  While 
the  accounts  of  each  activity  are  accurate  as 
far  as  they  go,  each  is  too  brief  to  be  of  any 
real  value.  Also,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
author  couldn’t  decide  what  age  group  he  was 
writing  for.  Except  for  the  section  on  para- 
sails,  other  sources  can  provide  more  informa¬ 
tion,”  W.  C.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:3267  Je  15  ’66  70w 


JOSEPHY,  ALVIN  M.  The  Nez  Percd  Indians 
and  the  opening  of  the  Northwest,  by  Alvin 
M.  Josephy,  Jr.  705p  il  col  il  maps  $12.50 
Yale  univ.  press 

970.3  Nez  Percd  Indians.  Northwest,  Pacific 

65-22326 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Walker 

Am  Anthnopol  68:1088  Ag  '66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  LeDuc 

Am  Hist  R  72:305  O  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  David  Lavender 

Book  Week  p9  My  1  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  F.  D.  Haines 

J  Am  Hist  53:373  S  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  D’Arcy  McNickle 

Nation  202:493  Ap  25  ’66  1500w 
TLS  pll27  D  1  ’66  500w 


JOSLIN,  SESYLE.  There  is  a  bull  on  my 
balcony  (Hay  un  toro  en  mi  balcon)  and 
other  useful  phrases  in  Spanish  and  English 
for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  going  abroad 
or  staying  at  home:  il.  by  I-Catharina  Barry, 
unp  $2.50;  lib  bdg  $2.67  Harcourt 
468  Spanish  language — Conversation  and 
phrase  books — Juvenile  literature  66-11202 
"Adventures,  emergencies,  good  times,  and 
etiquette  are  all  .  .  .  provided  for  in  this  .  .  . 
phrase  book.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  two 
to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
20w 


“Simple  statements  based  on  daily  down-to- 
earth  needs  accompany  ridiculously  funny  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  sophisticated  pleasures  .of 
visiting  historical  monuments  and  tourist 
haunts.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:426  Ag  ’66  50w 
“Another  delightful  little  book  .  .  .  Since  it 
is  so  similar  in  format  and  quality  to  Spaghetti 
for  Breakfast  [BRD  1965]  (Italian)  and  There 
is  a  Dragon  in  My  Bed  [BRD  1961]  (French), 
there  seems  little  to  say  except  that  it  will  be 
a  useful  tool  for  elementary  Spanish  classes 
and  a  welcome  addition  to  collections  where 
the  author's  other  language-phrase  books  have 
been  enjoyed.”  Eileen  Lampert 

Library  J  91:1702  Mr  15  ’66  80w 
“In  all  instances,  phrases  and  illustrations 
are  linked  by  a  gratuitous  didacticism:  ‘And 
this  is  when  to  say  it;’  Without  this,  the  book 
could  be  delightful.  With  it,  whimsy  misfires, 
the  illustrations  seem  sometimes  curiously  in¬ 
applicable.  and  one  suspects  that  a  child  trying 
to  learn  from  them  might  well  end  up  sound¬ 
ing  rather  peculiar.”  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  27  ’66  210w 


JOY,  CHARLES  R.,  comp.  A  concordance  of 
Bible  readings.  112p  $3.95  World  pub. 

220.2  Bible — Concordances  65-25778 

“Over  5,000  Bible  passages  are  arranged 
under  1,560  key  topics.  .  .  .  [Each  reference] 
is  followed  by  a  brief  quotation  or  summary 
phrase.  Based  on  the  King  James  Version  but 
may  be  used  'with  modern  translations.” 
(Choice) 


“This  volume  is  more  of  a  topical  reference 
book  than  the  typical  concordance.  .  .  .  The 
references  focus  on  longer  passages  than  is 
usual  in  concordances.  .  .  .  Useful  in  selecting 
passages  for  devotions,  public  worship,  and 
biblical  study.  Suitable  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:757  N ’66  90w 

“This  concordance,  by  the  compiler  of  the 
more  familiar  Harper’s  Topical  Concordance 
[BRD  1940],  omits  the  little-used  and  marginal 
references  found  in  more  conventional  con¬ 
cordances,  and  it  concentrates  on  longer  pas¬ 
sages  and  on  topics  of  more  general  interest 
suitable  for  worship  services,  instruction 
classes,  special  occasions,  or  private  reading 
and  meditation.  .  .  .  An  excellent  work  which 
should  be  helpful  in  any  reference  library.” 
W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:1427  Mr  15  ’66  120w 


JOYANT,  MAURICE,  jt.  auth.  The  art  of 
cuisine.  See  Toulouse-Lautrec,  H.  de. 


JOYCE,  JAMES.  Letters  of  James  Joyce:  ed. 
by  Richard  EUmann.  v2-3  472;584p  $25  Viking 
B  or  92  (57-5129) 

“Since  Stuart  Gilbert  edited  Letters  of  James 
Joyce  [BRD  1957]  a  great  many  new  letters 
have  been  found.  The  two  present  volumes 
.  .  .  include  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-six  let¬ 
ters  from  Joyce,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  letters  from  other  persons  addressed  to 
Joyce  or  concerned  with  his  affairs.  .  .  .  The 
most  important  of  the  New  letters  are  those 
written  by  Joyce  between  his  eighteenth  and 
thirty-third  year.  .  .  .  They  offer  a  sensitive, 
continuous  register  ...  of  Joyce’s  literary  and 
political  views,  and  of  his  personal  difficulties, 
during  the  period  when  he  planned  or  wrote 
a.ll  his  work  except  Finnegans  Wake  [BRD 
1939]  and  a  few  late  poems.”  (Pref)  Chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Joyce’s  writings.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Volume  three  contains  indexes  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  recipients,  and  general  index. 


Two,  traits  emerge  as  weapons  of  Joyce's 
talent:  his  absolute  assurance  of  his  own  gen¬ 
ius  and  his  natural  assumption  that  other 
people  were  mainly  to  help  him.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  saddest  note  in  the  letters  is  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  wife.  Nora.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  most 
culturally  useful  [letters]  are  those  from  many 
of  the  leading  writers  of  the  period  .  . 
Pound’s  comments  are  especially  remarkable.  In 
the  more  personal  correspondence,  the  most 
striking  figure  is  Joyce’s  father.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  later  letters  are  full  of  the  playful  phonetic 
combinations  and  puns  that  make  up  so  much 
of  the  language  of  Ulysses  [BRD  1934]  and 
Finnegans  Wake.  But  in  the  main,  the  prose 
has  that  ‘hard  clarity  of.  style’  that  Pound 
found  in  the  fiction.”  William  Phillips 
Book  Week  p5  N  27  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  15  ’66 
oOOw 
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“Graduate  students  will  be  delighted  with 
this  set,  a  necessity  for  all  academic  and  re¬ 
search  libraries.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:5969  D  1  ’66  270w 
“[These  letters]  all  seem  as  though  writ¬ 
ten  by  Joyce  in  the  character  of. -his  father — 
Earwicker— his  wife — Molly  Bloom — and  his 
brother  Stanislaus,  who  plays  the  role  of  an 
alter  ego  to  the  writer.  .  .  .  The  effects  of 
these  letters  (I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
correspondence  between  James  and  Stanislaus, 
which  takes  up  a  large  part  of  Volume  II)  is 
of  history  which  reads  like  true  fiction,  an 
effect  enhanced  by  Richard  Ellmann’ s  subtle 
editorial  presentation.  His  prefaces  and  foot¬ 
notes  are  informative,  but  written,  as  it  were, 
always  with  a  smile,  Ellmann  always  sees  the 
joke  even  in  the  agony  of  Joyce.  The  reader 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  sense  of 
comedy  or  he  may  find  Joyce’s  letters  oppres¬ 
sive  and,  in  the  long  run,  almost  unbearable.” 
Stephen  Spender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  D  18  ’66  1500w  . 
New  Yorker  42:67  D  24  ’66  90w 
“Joyce’s  letters  [are]  collected  in  two  mag¬ 
nificent  new  volumes  by  Joyce’s  brilliant  biog¬ 
rapher,  Prof.  Richard  Ellmann  [see  BED  1959], 
.  .  .  They  compose,  in  effect,  an  autobiography 
from  1902  to  his  death  in  Zurich  in  1941,  and 
they  are  indispensable  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  mystifying  man.  As  Ellmann  points  out, 
the  essential  letters  are  those  to  Nora  and  to 
his  devoted,  infinitely  patient  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing  younger  brother,  Stanislaus  (Stannie),  who 
.  .  published  a  wonderful  memoir,  ‘My 

Brother’s  Keeper’  [BED  1958].  .  .  .  To  Nora, 
Joyce  gave,  as  he  wrote  her,  ‘my  sin,  my  folly, 
my  weakness  and  sadness.’  Inevitably,  the 
letters  to  her  will  attract  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion:  and  to  the  reader  of  his  work,  they  will 
reveal  the  sources  of  Stephen  and  Bloom’s 
most  inexpressible  fantasies.”  Saul  Maloff 
Newsweek  68:110  D  5  ’66  lOOOw 
Time  88:78  D  23  ’66  800w 


JUDAH,  CHARLES,  jt.  ed.  Life  in  the  North 
during  the  Civil  war.  See  Smith,  G.  W. 


JUDELLE,  BEATRICE,  jt.  auth.  Inside  the 
fashion  business.  See  Jarnow,  J.  A. 


JUSSEM-WiLSON,  N.  Charles  PSguy.  llOp 
$2.50  Hillary  house 

B  or  92  Pdguy,  Charles  Pierre  65-24087 
A  biography  of  the  “Drevfusard,  utopian 
socialist,  and  Catholic  poet.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


Choice  3:213  My  ’66  130w 
“ [P<5 guy’s]  importance  is  historical,  and  Miss 
Jussem-Wilson  does  well,  in  this  brief  but  use¬ 
ful  essay,  to  read  him  in  the  light  of  history.” 
TLS  p228  Mr  17  '66  430w 


JUSTICE,  DONALD,  jt.  ed.  Contemporary 
French  poetry.  See  Aspel,  A. 


cortex  can  perform  a  known  function  of  the 
cortex,  namely  pattern  recognition.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“This  book  .  .  ,  attempts  to  interpret  some 
of  the  operation  and  calculation  techniques  used 
by  the  human  brain  in  execution  of  a  pattern 
recognition  function.  A  computer  simulated 
model  of  the  brain  is  developed  and  described 
and  the  results  of  the  experiment  indicate  that 
more  neurophysiological  research  needs  to  be 
done  on  interteortical  connections  in  the  brain. 
.  .  .  This  book,  which  formed  the  basis  of  a 
1964  University  of  Illinois  doctoral  thesis,  is  very 
specialized  and  will  have  a  limited  audience.” 
R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  91:3225  Je  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Will  Jonathan 

Sat  R  49:57  S  3  ’66  350w 


KAHN,  E.  J.  A  reporter  in  Micronesia,  by  E. 

J.  Kahn,  Jr.  313p  pi  $5.95  Norton 

919.6  Micronesia — Description  and  travel 

66-13686 

The  regions  comprising  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  have  been  "wards  of 
the  United  Nations  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  United  States  has  been  their  guardian 
and  their  guide  toward  self-government.  .  .  . 
[This  is  an]  account  of  some  of  the  successes 
and  failures  that  have  marked  America’s  .  .  . 
attempt  to  lead  the  often  still  primitive  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  islands,  from  Yap  t»  Kapinga- 
marangi,  to  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  con¬ 
fusing  modern  world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  book  originally  appeared  in  The 
New  Yorker.  Index; 


Two  images  stand  out.  First,  it  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  read  a  book  touching  on  the  interplay 
of  Western  civilization  and  a  primitive  cul¬ 
ture  without  being  subjected  to  a  diatribe 
about  how  the  American  influence  has  created 
a  Frankenstein  monster.  Kahn  does  not  look 
down  his  nose  at  their  culture,  but  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  improved  medicine,  education  and 
economic  growth  .  .  .  make  it  clear  that  the 
20th  century  has  something  to  offer  the  Micro- 
nesians.  Secondly,  the  book  closes  on  a  hope¬ 
ful  note.”  W.  F.  Kimball 

America  115:624  N  12  ’66  450w 
“Kahn  writes  of  these  people  in  an  easy 
style  drawing  on  anecdotes,  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences,  and  history.  This  is  an  informative 
account,  largely  of  value  for  general  reading.” 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:4947  O  15  ’66  210w 


KAHN,  E.  J.  The  world  of  Swope  [by]  E.  J. 
Kahn,  Jr.  510p  il  $8.50  Simon  &  Schuster 


B  or  92  Swope,  Herbert  Bayard  65-11976 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts,  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:21  Mr  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  31  ’66 
950w 

Reviewed  by  George  Field 

Harper  232:94  Ja  '66  200w 
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KAAM,  ADRIAN  VAN.  See  Van  Kaam,  A. 


KABRISKY,  MATTHEW.  A  proposed  model  for 
visual  information  processing  in  the  human 
brain.  104p  $6.75  Univ.  of  Ill.  pres's 

612  Brain — Electromechanical  analogies. 
Vision  66-10343 

“The  author  describes  how  he  has  simulated 
on  an  IBM  1620  digital  computer  the  operation 
of  the  visual  system  of  the  brain  operating  as 
a  pattern  recognition  device,  using  a  two- 
dimenisional  cross  correlation  computation  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  structure  as  presently  known. 
The  simulated  structure  performed  pattern 
recognition  in  a  manner  believed  to  be  similar 
to  actual  brain  function,  although  limitations 
in  computer  capacity  prevented  a  substantial 
duplication  of  the  human  brain's  pattern  recog¬ 
nition  capability.  The  principal  result  of  the 
work  is  the  demonstration  that  a  computational 
technique  compatible  with  the  structure  of  the 


KAJIMA,  MORINOSUKE.  A  brief  diplomatic 
history  of  modern  Japan.  216p  $4.50  Tuttle 
327.52  Japan — Foreign  relations  65-22112 
The  author,  a  “former  diplomat  and  busi¬ 
nessman,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Japanese  Diet.”  (Choice)  His 
object  is  “to  state  the  fundamental  position 
of  the  Japanese  government  on  such  topics 
as  reparations,  the  United  Nations,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Communist  China,  the  economic  policy 
of  Japan,  relations  with  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
and  U.S. -Japanese  relations.”  (Library  J) 
Appended  is  a  table  of  Chronological  Treaty 
Highlights.  Index.  Originally  published  in 
Japanese  as  Nihon  gaiko  no  tembo. 


“(This  book]  is  only  for  the  reader  who  is 
already  familiar  with  the  basic  facts  of  Japan’s 
foreign  policy  in  the  last  century.  .  .  .  [it] 
is  not  a  reliable  or  objective  survey"  of  its 
subject.  The  first  portion  is  an  apologia  for 
Japan’s  imperialism,  and  Kajima  omits  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  period  after  1931  with  the  bland 
statement  that  ‘Japan  had  no  foreign  policy’ 
during  this  period.  More  than  half  the  book 
pertains  to  the  post-1950  period,  .  .  The  book 
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KAJIMA,  MORIN  OS  UKE — Continued 
has  an  attractive  format  with  an  adequate 
index  but  it  lacks  notes  or  bibliography.  One 
wishes  the  author  had  been  better  served  by 
his  translator.” 

Choice  3:68  Mr  '66  210w 

‘‘[This]  will  be  useful  as  a  brief  survey  for 
the  general  reader.  I^or  larger  collections.” 
C.  W.  Stucki 

Library  J  90:4092  O  1  ’65  170w 


KALDOR,  NICHOLAS.  Essays  on  economic 
policy.  2v  293;320p  ea  $7.50  Norton 
330  Economics.  Economic  policy.  Economic 
development  65-5304 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes,  the  author 
considers  policies  for  full  employment,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  inflation,  and  the  problem  of  tax  re¬ 
form.  The  second  volume  has  two  sections,  one 
covering  policies  for  international  stability,  the 
o  tlier  entitled  Country  Studies. 


“In  two  introductory  chapters,  [Kaldor]  ex¬ 
plains  what  the  articles  are  about  and  why 
they  have  been  included.  One  reason  for  in¬ 
clusion  is  to  review  the  author’s  intellectual 
progress  from  pre-Keynesian  economist  to  a 
neo-Keynesian  Kaldorian.  .  .  .  Kaldor  observes 
the  economic  scene  with  the  cold  detachment  of 
a  Ricardo.  While  he  is  presumably  attempting 
to  design  the  kind  of  world  he  would  like  to 
see,  ideology  and  emotion  rarely  intrude  into 
the  argument.  He  is  a  functionalist  rather  than 
a  sentimentalist.  .  .  .  Like  Ricardo  also,  great 
intellectual  power  is  exhibited  with  an  absence 
of  wit,  a  solemnity  of  purpose,  and  hasty  draft¬ 
ing.  Spectacular  conclusions  emerge  from  the 
‘stylising’  (to  use  Kaldor’s  word)  of  facts  and 
premises.  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  one  agrees,  it 
is  an  exhilarating  experience  to  observe  Kal¬ 
dor’s  unquestioned  analytical  ability  applied  to 
concrete  problems.  .  .  .  Without  question,  [he] 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.”  Arthur 
Smithies 

Am  Econ  R  56:881  S  ‘66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 

Encounter  25:73  D  ’65  llOOw 
‘‘AH  the  analysis  is  conducted  against  a 
background  of  fact.  But  the  facts  are  about 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  not  about  individual 
industries  or  enterprises,  and  the  analysis  is 
macro-economic,  not  micro-economic.  [Kaldor] 
can  say  nothing  useful  about  controls,  because 
they  have  to  be  operated  on  the  microcosm,  and 
he  is  concerned  only  with  the  macrocosm.  .  .  . 
We  are  left  rather  wondering  whether  it  will 
all  work.  Our  unhappiness  here  is  basically 
about  the  possibility  of  applying  broad  sweeps 
of  policy  to  a  situation  which  may  demand  a 
host  of  particular  measures  of  an  inelegant  but 
effective  sort.  ...  It  is  not  Kaldor’s  gimmickry 
which  is  dangerous,  but  rather  the  delusion  into 
which  we  can  be  lulled  by  his  eloquence — 
the  delusion  that  economics  is  a  white-collar 
trade.”  Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  69:576  Ap  9  ‘65  1700W 
“The  intellectual  advances  recorded  in  these 
articles  are  sufficiently  great  to  make  us  realize 
that  .  .  .  the  makings  of  a  big  book  are  here, 

.  .  .  Pew  economists  now  writing  have  dealt 
with  so  broad  a  range  of  questions.  .  .  .  [Kal¬ 
dor]  shares  with  Keynes  ...  a  concern  for 
practical  affairs  and  political  relevance.  He 
lacks  the  obvious  sympathy  with  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  monetary  affairs  which  Keynes  had. 
But  in  the  broader  concerns  of  economic  policy 
fhisl  interest  i=  deep  and  his  knowledge  ex¬ 
tensive.  .  .  .  [This  work  contains]  manv  per¬ 
ceptive  studies,  especially  on  the  control  of 
inflation  and  the  problem  of  tax  reform.  .  .  . 
On  issues  of  domestic  policy  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Kaldor  takes  a  view  which  is  not 
far  different  from  ....  such  authoritative 
observers  as  Christopher  How  in  .  .  .  The 
Management  of  the  British  Economy  1945-60 
tBRH  1965],  But  at  the  level  of  theory  Mr. 
Kaldor  has  made  contributions  which  are 
unique.” 

TLS  p294  Ap  15  ’65  2250w 


cadian  poems.  Part  Two  follows  the  same 
scheme:  one  chapter  provides  the  Petrarchan 
context:  the  second,  the  interpretations  of  the 
Astrophel  sonnets.  A  short  Conclusion  sum¬ 
marizes  the  study.”  (Mod  Lang  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index. 


‘‘Kalstone’s  title  is  slightly  misleading  be¬ 
cause  it  indicates  a  fuller  coverage  than  he 
actually  accomplishes.  The  ‘Poetry’  consists 
of  the  poems  in  the  various  versions  of  the 
Arcadia  and.  in  the  Astrophel  and  Stella  se¬ 
quence.  .  .  .  The  ‘Contexts’  within  which  the 
poetry  is  studied  are  Italian  and  Sidneian; 
there  is  little  treatment  of  English  background 
and  contemporary  setting.  Finally,  the  ‘In¬ 
terpretations,’  while  sane  and  appreciative,  are 
presented  without  much  indication  of  aware¬ 
ness  of  or  departure  from  other  critics.  What 
Kalstone  has  done  is  fine,  but  so  fine  that 
one  wishes  he  had  .  .  .  been  stimulated  to 
undertake  even  closer  readings.”  Robert  Kim¬ 
brough 

Mod  Lang  J  50:228  Ap  ’66  1300w 

TLS  p5  Ja  6  ’66  300w 


KALVEN,  HARRY.  The  American  jury  [by] 
Harry  Kalven,  Jr.  [and]  Hans  Zeisel,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Thomas  Callahan  and 
Philip  Ennis.  559p  il  $15  Little 

343  Jury  •  66-19153 


This  is  a  study  of  the  “agreement  and  dis¬ 
agreement  of  judges  and  juries  in  their  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  defendants 
in  criminal  trials.  .  .  .  3,567  trials  in  the  court¬ 
rooms  of  555  judges  .  .  .  [are  described]  during 
the  years  1954,  1955,  and  1958.  For  each  of  these 
cases  a  judge  filled  out  a  questionnaire,  indi¬ 
cating  .  .  .  how  he  would  have  decided  the  case 
if  he  had  been  trying  it  alone,  then  how  the 
jury  did  decide  it,  and  what  factors  he  thought 
influenced  the  jury  if  its  decision  was  different 
from  his.”  (Book  Week) 


Linisj  is  a  dazzling  accomplishment:  .  .  . 
it  is  significant,  solid,  informative,  and  bril¬ 
liant.  .  .  .  Quite  apart  from  [its]  insights  and 
analysis,  the  study  has  already  turned  up  a 
great  deal  of  brute  fact:  because  the  American 
criminal  justice  system  regards  itself  as  its  own 
reason  for  being,  even  the  most  basic  kinds 
of  statistics  have  not  been  kept,  and  the  con¬ 
sidered  estimates  in  this  book  are  by  far  the 
best  data  we  have  on  such  simple  questions  as 
now  many  trials  actually  occur  every  year  in 
the  United  States.”  Martin  Mayer 

Book  Week  p4  S  18  ’66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  91:4687  O  1  ’66  llOw 
‘‘[This]  is  a  technical  work  and  comes  with 
a  daunting  scholarly  apparatus,  yet  many  legal 
laymen — and  surely  those  who  have  ever  served 
on  a  jury— will  find  it  enticing.  (The  authors 
display  humor,  compassion,  and  quickness  along 
with  their  scholarship. )  Mr.  Kalvan  and  Mr. 
Zeisel,  .  .  professors  at  the  [University  of 

Chicago]  law  school,  .  .  now  know  a  lot  about 

their  subject;  they  also  know  how  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be — or  can  never  be — discovered,  so 
they  are  anything  but  dogmatic.  They  are 
frank  to  admit,  however,  that  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  admire  the  jury  system.” 

New  Yorker  42:245  O  8  ’66  340w 
“  [The  present  volume]  seeks  to  do  no  more 
than  consider  the  functioning  of  the  trial  jurv 
i18,1 1  Pr°secutions:  the  authors  promise 
another  book  about  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases. 
•  •  :  X ^tuaJIy  .a11,  the  conclusions  [they]  have 
reached  by  their  elaborate  statistical  and  socio¬ 
logical  procedures  seem  .  .  .  obvious.  This 
is  not  to  discount  instances  in  which  the  intelli- 
gent  and  imaginative  industry  that  animated 
this  study  has  uncovered  data  casting  fresh 
light  on  the  psychology  of  the  American  juror. 

’  '  •'  JThis]  study  is  surely  destined  for  a  long 
period  of  time  to  be  the  starting  place  for  SR 
public  discussion  of  the  proper  role  of  the  iurv 
in  the  administration  of  justice.”  M  D  Howe 
Scl  Am  215:295  S  ’66  3100w  ■tLOWe 


KALSTONE,  DAVID.  Sidney’s  poetry;  contexts 
and  interpretations.  195p  $4.50  Harvard  univ 
press 

821  Sidney.  Sir  Philip  65-13846 

“Following  a  brief  Introduction.  Part  One 
contains  three  chapters,  two  of  context  and 
one  of  interpretation.  The  first  presents  San- 
nazaro’s  version  of  Arcadia  against  its  tradi¬ 
tion:  the  second  Sidney’s  version  against  San- 
nazaro’s.  The  third,  then,  analyzes  the  Ar- 


YL!fAKUi  Trademarks  and  sym- 

co]1Sil0$f22^ore^,Pdref-  by  PaU’  Rand’  291p  11 

74L6  Trade-marks  65-24055 

r  .In.  revising  his  Trademarks  of  the  World 
[collected']  Pubhshed  in  1957]  the  author  h^ 

and  symbols  created  during  thenfastrioey^^S 

There  are  763  trademarks  in  black-and-white 
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and  in  color,  covering  the  fields  of  advertising, 
packaging,  .  .  .  television,  [and]  other  fields.” 
(Library  J) 


‘‘A  well-designed  book,  with  large  Scale 
black-and-white  and  color  reproductions.  .  .  . 
New  designs  for  arms  are  illustrated  as  well  as 
the  redesign  of  old  trademarks.  These  range 
from  Pintori’s  signs  created  for  Olivetti  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Rand’s  complete  design  program  for 
IBM  and  W  estinghouse.  Kand’s  introduction 
stresses  that  the  corporate  image  begins  with 
the  trademark.  The  trademark  is  more  than  a 
symbol,  it  is  an  image  of  the  corporation  and 
the  world  must  of  necessity  rely  more  and  more 
upon  instant  symbol-image  communication. 
Recommended  as  a  necessity  for  undergraduate 
college  art  majors.” 

Choice  3:508  S  ’66  170w 
“In  spite  of  the  nationality  of  the  author, 
Japan  does  not  get  any  unfair  share — many 
countries  are  represented.  Although  it  is  aimed 
primarily  at  designers  and  executives  for  their 
guidance,  students  and  artists  will  gain  much 
from  this  beautifully  designed  book.  The  only 
flaw  is  its  cover,  which  is  not  flexible  enough 
to  lie  open.  Needed  in  major  reference  and  art 
collections.”  P.  W-  Filby 

Library  J  91:3198  Je  15  ’66  130w 


KAMEN,  HENRY.  The  Spanish  inquisition. 

339p  pi  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

272  Inquisition  66-17728 

The  author’s  "aim  has  been  to  create  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  Inquisition  since  the  appearance  .  .  . 
of  the  .  .  .  work  of  Henry  Charles  tea  [His¬ 
tory  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  v  1  and  2. 
BKD  1906;  v3  and  4.  BED  1907 J.  .  .  .  .essen¬ 
tially  this  is  not  an  account  of  the  Inquisition 
so  much  as  a  tentative  interpretation  of  its 
place  in  Spanish  history  .  .  .  [tracing]  the 
career  of  the  Holy  Office  ...  as  it  existed 
within  peninsular  Spain,  including  the  Canaries 
and  the  Balearic  Islands  but  excluding 
Portugal.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  references. 
Glossary.  Index. 


“(This]  book  is  a  thoughtful  and  important 
reinterpretation  ...  a  significant  and  provoca¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  whole  field  of  Spanish 
history,  for  [the  author]  radically  disagrees 
with  the  usual  estimates  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Inquisition  to  Spain’s  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stagnation  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies.  That  there  was  a  stagnation  is  not 
disputed.  What  is  questioned  is  the  basis  of 
it.”  J.  A.  Brundage 

America  114:673  My  7  ’66  700w 

Choice  3:564  S  ’66  160w 

Christian  Century  83:500  Ap  20  '66  30w 


Reviewed  by  T.  P.  Anderson 

Commonweal  84:587  S  16  ’66  llOOw 
“[This  is]  a  very  readable  and  scholarly 
book.  .  .  .  [Kamen’s]  interpretation  might  be 
called  the  Christian  Democrat  interpretation. 
The  Inquisition  is  considered  less  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  religious  bigotry  than  of  social 
oppression  and  racial  prejudice.  .  .  .  To  Dr 
Kamen  anti-semitism  represents  an  aristocra¬ 
tic  reaction  to  the  threat  of  a  commercial 
middle  class  or  to  fears  of  its  own  racial  im¬ 
purity.  ...  In  so  far  as  Dr  Kamen  is  assert¬ 
ing  a  truism — that  ruling  classes  do  not  long 
tolerate  institutions  that  do  not  support  their 
claims — no  one  can  grumble;  but  when  he  talks 
of  a  ‘bourgeois  revolution’  in  the  eighteenth 
century  or  says  that  the  Inquisition  was 
‘neither  more  nor  less  than  a  class  weapon' 
based  on  racist  doctrine,  he  seems  to  be  going 
too  far.” 

Economist  217:1089  D  4  ’65  500w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:3418  J1  ’66  220w 
“A  valuable  work  .  .  .  which  helps  to  place 
the  Inquisition  in  the  society  of  whose  trans¬ 
formation  it  was  at  once  the  creature  and  the 
defender.  .  .  .  [The  author  saysi  the  Inquisition 
was  essentially  ‘a  class  weapon’.  ...  I  have 
doubts.  ...  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  the 
Spanish  aristocracy  positively  supported  the 
Inquisition;  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  they  disliked  it.  .  .  .  It  was  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  clergy  and  the  aristocratic  Jesuit  order 
who  resisted  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Church  while  the  Inquisition  was  operated 
mainly  by  the  Dominicans,  the  preachers  of 
the  poor.”  Hugh  Trevor-Roper 

New  Statesman  71:89  Ja  21  ’66  2150w 
New  Yorker  42:237  S  24  ’66  160w 


Newsweek  67:112A  Ap  18  ’66  700w 


[This  volume] ,  well  documented,  opening 
out  new  sources,  [is]  immensely  saddening  in 
[its]  implication.  [It  strengthens]  the  resolve 
?•  1J]any  Jewish  leaders  of  today  never  to  take 
kindly  sentiments  or  protestations  of  amity 
and  good  will  too  seriously.  .  .  .  For  after  the 
catastrophe  that  followed  an  idyl  of  seven  cen¬ 
turies  in  Spain  there  can  be  no  permanent 
safety  for  a  historic  group,  in  bad  times  and 
m  good,  that  again  and  again  brings  into  play 
.  .  .  dormant  envies.”  A.  B.  Sachar 
Sat  R  49:36  Je  18  ’66  450w 
TLS  p684  J1  28  ’66  1450w 


KAMM,  JOSEPHINE.  Kings,  prophets  and  his¬ 
tory;  a  new  look  at  the  old  Testament;  with 
il-  by  Gwyneth  Cole  [Eng.  title:  A  new  look 
gd  *45  ’Testament] .  i3lp  maps  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.06  McGraw 

221.9  Bible.  O.T. — History  of  Biblical  events 
— Juvenile  literature  66-16413 

This  is  “a  retelling  and  interpretation  of  the 
chief  Old  Testament  stories.  After  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  purpose  and  origin  of  the  Bib- 
I1?ai,  books,  the  author  moves  into  a  narrative 
of  the  historical  and  pre-historicai  volumes, 
continuing  through  the  prophets  and  the  stories 
of  Job,  Ruth,  Esther  and  Jonah.  .  .  .  Age  twelve 
and  up.”  (NY  Times  Bk  R) 

“The  Bible  is  for  reading — but  understanding 
and  pleasure  are  increased  if  this  reading  is 
supplemented  by  books  about  the  Bible  [This 
volume  is]  a  very  good  example  of  these  sup¬ 
plementary  books.  .  .  .  Recent  events  (such 
as  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  Holy  Land) 
are  cited  and  give  the  book  added  contemporary 
relevance.  Yet  explanation  and  exposition  are 
never  permitted  to  get  in  the  way  of  the 
story.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  1  ’66  170w 
“[This  is]  a,  refreshing  book  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  retells  the  Bible  story  in  the  light 
of  archaeological  discovery  and  modern  knowl¬ 
edge  and  explains  without  explaining  away.  A 
young  reader  will  find  in  the  book  explanation 
ot  much,  that  may  have  puzzled  him,  but  the 
explanations  are  such  as  to  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  faith.  Secondly,  the  book  deals  with 
the  teachings  of  the  writing  prophets,  a  subject 
which  many  who  write  about  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  for  youth  shirk.” 

TLS  p!155  D  9  ’65  160w 


KAMPF,  AVRAM.  Contemporary  synagogue 
art;  developments  in  the  United  States,  1945- 
1965.  27 6 p  il  $10  Union  of  Am.  Hebrew  con¬ 
gregations 


709.73  Synagogues.  Art,  American.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  American  65-25292 

“This  volume  presents  the  development  of 
synagogue  art  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  II  against  a  background  of  .  .  .  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Jewish  art  and  its  theological  implica¬ 
tions.  A  Fulbright  lecturer  last  year  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  [the  author  is]  now  research  and  plan¬ 
ning  adviser  at  New  York’s  Jewish  Museum.” 
(America)  Bibliography. 


“At  a  time  when  little  reliable  work  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  probem  of  art  and  religion,  it  is 
pleasing  to  come  upon  the  present  contribu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Dr.  Kampf  has  written  a  well- 
documented  and  plentifully  illustrated  study  of 
what  should  prove  to  be  an  important  chapter 
in  religious  art.”  Thomas  Mathews 

America  115:627  N  12  ’66  550w 
"Mr.  Kampf  has  done  a  brilliant  job  of  des¬ 
cribing  not  only  the  architect’s  contribution  to 
synagogue  art,  but  also  the  work  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  the  mural  painter,  the  designer  of  stained 
glass  windows  and  the  weaver  of  tapestries. 
.  .  .  Using  275  black-and-white  plates,  cleverly 
integrated  with  the  text,  Mr.  Kampf  analyzes 
the  intricate  art  of  the  synagogue  with  skilled 
precision  and  understanding.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  make  esthetic  judgments  and  is  especially 
rewarding  in  his  chapter  on  Percival  Good¬ 
man’s  Synagogue  of  B’nai  Israel.”  Henry  Hal- 

Library  J  91:2474  My  15  ’66  230w 


KANE,  HENRY.  The  midnight  man  [Eng 
title:  Other  sins  only  speak],  181p  $3.95 

Macmillan  (N  Y) 

66-10696 

The  author  “introduces  a  new  detective, 
retired  Inspector  McGregor,  New  York  Police 
Department,  a  debonair,  sophisticated,  warm¬ 
hearted  connoisseur  of  wine,  women  and  song, 
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KANE,  HENRY— Continued 
turns  private  eye,  and  goes  on  the  trail  to 
investigate  skulduggery  in  the  loan  shark 
business,  and  the  strange  death  of  a  millionaire 
photographer.  He  explores  the  exclusive  upper 
East  Side,  relies  on  hunches,  and  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  friends  on  the  Force.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘[The]  detective  work  in  following  a  phan¬ 
tom  trail  to  Dinelli,  a  racketeer  hitherto  un¬ 
touched,  is  superb;  so  is  the  excellent  plot 
with  its  surprise  ending.  Would  it  be  petty 
to  point  out  that  McGregor’s  affectation  as  a 
gourmet  does  not  help  in  characterization  or 
in  forwarding  the  plot?  And  that  some  of  the 
dialogue  is  crude  and  vulgar?” 

Best  Sell  26:38  Ap  IS  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1928  Ap  1  ’66  60w 
“Kane  has,  as  usual,  a  pretty  sense  of  story- 
shape  and  a  nice  way  with  clues;  there’s  a 
cleverly  gimmicked  murder,  a  lot  of  colorful 
night  life,  and  much  fun  (and  good  food)  for 
all.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  30  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 


KANE,  HENRY  B.  Wings,  legs,  or  fins,  unp 
il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.99  Knopf 
591  Animal  locomotion — Juvenile  literature 

63-14608 

In  a  “science  book  for  beginners,  naturalist 
Henry  Kane  offers  a  selection  of  animals  and 
their  special  methods  for  fretting  from  here 
to  there.  .  .  .  Ages  five  to  eight.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  4 

’65  50w 

“[The  author]  succinctly  describes  the 
arching  walk  of  the  inchworm,  the  sideways 
squiggle  of  a  snake,  the  bounding  leap  of  a 
hare  or  deer,  the  silent  swoop  of  the  owl, 
and  his  graceful  sketches  trace  the  movement 
and  path  patterns.  Thirty  impressive  pho¬ 
tographs  have  caught  the  animals  as  they 
‘scuttle,’  ‘strut,’  ‘skim’  and  ‘flutter’ — which 
are  nice  words  to  savor.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  ’66  40w 


KANE,  LUCILE  M.  The  waterfall  that  built 
a  city;  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  in  Minnea¬ 
polis.  224p  il  maps  $5  Minn.  hist.  soc. 

977  Minneapolis — History.  Minneapolis — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-63543 

“Many  cities  in  the  United  States  owe  their 
founding  to  the  proximity  of  a  waterfall.  Here 
is  the  .  .  .  story  of  the  only  cataract  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  how  it  contributed  so 
greatly  to  making  Minneapolis  at  one  time  the 
leading  sawmill  and  flour-milling  city  in  the 
nation  [and]  how  the  falls  were  transformed 
from  supplying  direct  power  to  mills  ...  to 
providing  the  means  for  electric  power.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


“[From]  1680  when  Father  Louis  Hennepin 
first  saw  and  named  them,  the  Falls  of  Saint 
Anthony  have  been  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley.  .  .  .  [Miss  Kanel 
outlines  tellingly  the  story  of  .human  greed  and 
ambition  that  inevitably  accompanied  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  area.  She  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  she  had  access  to  the  business 
records  of  most  of  the  water-power  and  elec¬ 
trical  companies  that  developed  at  the  falls, 
including  those  of  the  Northern  States  Power 
Company  of  Minneapolis.  .  .  .  She  thus  was 
able  to  retell  the  story  of  Minneapolis  in  new 
and  stimulating  terms.”  A.  J.  Larsen 
Am  Hist  R  72:299  O  ’66  430w 
“A  good  purchase  for  collections  of  western, 
economic,  engineering,  conservation  and  urban 
history.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  91:2486  My  15  ’66  160w 


KANIN,  G ARSON.  Remembering  Mr  Maugham; 
with  a  foreword  by  Noel  Coward.  313p  $5.95 
Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Maugham,  William  Somerset 

66-23574 

A  journal  which  records  meetings  and  con¬ 
versations  which  took  place  during  the  twenty- 
five  year  period  when  playwright-director  Kanin 
and  his  wife  Ruth  Gordon  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Somerset  Maugham.  Portions  of  this  book 


were  previously  published  in  Vogue  and  Play¬ 
bill.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:133  D  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  p4  O  23  ’66  800w 
“The  curious  muddled  tone  of  man  of  letters 
and  show-biz  celebrity  is  perfectly  served  by 
Garson  Kanin,  who  has  with  uncritical  amia¬ 
bility  collected  here  joumai  jottings  ...  in  this 
haphazard  and  entertaining  nonbook  of  quotes 
and  anecdotes.  .  .  .  Oddly  it  is  Mr.  Kanin  who 
emerges  as  the  more  sympathetic,  and  perhaps 
even  more  interesting,  figure.  Warm,  brash, 
overadmiring,  terribly  sensitive  about  American 
callowness,  he  is  a  set-up  for  Maugham,  a 
notably  cool,  supercilious  egoist  who  treated 
the  world  rather  as  if  it  were  his  private  ant 
hill.  ...  In  the  end,  Mr.  Kanin  does  Maugham 
far  more  mischief  by  loyally  defending  him 
than  Maugham’s  enemies  have  by  attacking 
him.  All  but  the  most  pro-Maugham  readers 
will  feel  driven  to  resist  his  persistent  over¬ 
estimates.  .  .  .  And  the  more  he  insists  upon 
it,  the  more  unlikable  poor  Maugham  seems.” 
M.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  20  ’66 
600w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:144  N  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:4097  S  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Glenway  Wescott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  9  ’66  1250w 
New  Yorker  42:247  N  5  ’66  130w 
“As  an  admirer  of  Maugham  Mr.  Kanin 
shudders  a  little  in  this  book  of  reminiscences; 
he  is  both  puzzled  and  revolted.  .  .  .  [His]  col¬ 
lection  of  notes  makes  engrossing  reading.  .  .  . 
lor  some  reason  impossible  to  fathom  Mr. 
Kanin  has  scrambled  the  chronology  of  his 
notes— 1962  follows  1949,  1953  follows  1960,  etc. 
This  impulsive  scattering  of  dates  becomes  a 
little  grisly  when  an  entry  about  a  lively  social 
meeting  follows  a  report  of  Maugham’s  death. 
iT-  -  In  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance 
Mr.  Kanin  was  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  craft  of  writing  from  a  man  who 
knew  all  about  it,  and  his  notes  contain  a  good 
deal  that  is  most  interesting  on  the  disciplines 
pt,writirfg'.  .  .  .  Since  Maugham  and  the  Kanins 
led  a  glamorous  life,  there  is  some  imposing 
name-dropping  in  this  book.  .  .  .  These  char- 
Atkhfson°  Say  SOIne  amusins'  tilings.”  Brooks 
Sat  R  49:33  N  5  ’66  800w 
.  “Mr.  Kanin  is,  perhaps,  the  perfect  amanuen¬ 
sis  for  .the  job  on  hand.  .  .  .  [He]  got  into 
w?nintF  down  what  Maugham  said 
while  it  was  still  hot  m  his  ear.  It  is  these — - 
e’  midnight-oil  reports— that  are  now 
published,  with,  comments  where  necessary  to 
place  them  in  context.  Wisely,  Mr.  Kanin  has 
not  attempted  to  put  them  together  in  order  of 
date.  Maugham  s  tone  of  voice  obviously  did 
not  change  during  the  period  and  nothing  was 
structurally  by  tracing  a  chrono- 
lOoical  pattern.  [Kanin]  has  imposed  an  order 
on  them  .  .  .  and  the  result  is  an  admirable 
mosaic. 

TLS  p!164  D  15  ’66  490w 


KANTOR,  MACKINLAY. 

See  LeMay,  C.  E. 


Mission  with  LeMay. 


rv«r-i_MiN,  omaim  a,  scroll  of  agony;  the  War- 
saw  diary  of  Chaim  A.  Kapla.n;  tr.  and  ed. 
(N  Y)*iaaain  k  -KAtsh.  350p  $6.95  Macmillan 

Worm  Jw£.  imio^io,;iawiTHi^t9ry—  Sources, 
woiid  wai,  1939-1945 — Atrocities  64-12533 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965.  p  ana 

Reviewed  by. Henrietta  Buckmaster 

500wIStian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  15  >66 

Reviewed  by  Naomi  Shepherd 

New  Statesman  72:670  N  4  ’66  200w 
TLS  p975  O  27  ’66  360w 

KAPLAN,  H.  R.  Voyager,  beware,  by  H  R 
iSncf  McNll]y  an  L"  LonSdaIe‘  159p  11  *3.95 

,  Sp 9 ■  9  U. S.  Coast  Guard — Juvenile  literature 
Rescue  work— Juvenile  literature.  Ship- 
wrecks — Juvenile  literature  66-13665 

a  A  collection  of  true  stories  of  rescues  and 
adventures  at  sea.  in  which  the  United!  bates 
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Coast  Guard  played  a  prominent  part.  .  .  .  [It] 
covers  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
During  this  period  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  kinds  of  rescue  operations  and 
lifesaving  equipment  used  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
[These  are  desci'ibed  in  the  text].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossary.  “Gx-ades  eight  to  ten.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“[The  stories]  are  exciting,  and  the  authors 
may  have  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  accounts  through  the  addition  of 
dialogue.  However,  young  readers  will  And  the 
stories  inspiring  and  the  details  of  heroism 
realistic.  The  book  will  be  a  fine  addition  to 
tales  of  the  sea  found  in  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:142  J1  1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  20w  [YA] 
"Excitement  and  suspense  are  inherent  in 
this  collection  of  episodes.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
the  pedestrian  style  of  narration  makes  these 
heroic  feats  seem  quite  boring.  Illustrated 
glossary  explains  rescue  terms  and  apparatus. 
Useful  background  on  late  19th-  and  20th- 
century  rescue  operations.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to 
eight.”  Grace  Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:2708  My  16  ’66  30w 
“Alas,  considering  the  material  available  the 
book  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  episodes 
are  flatly  told  and  too  brief  to  give  a  sense  of 
the  drama  or  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  re¬ 
levant  facts  in  each  case.  One  misses  the 
sound  and  fury  of  the  sea.”  J.  M.  Connole 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p25  My  8  ’66 
40w 


__  _  _  ,  y,  by 

John  Kaplan  and  Jon  R.  Waltz.  392p  pi  $7.96 
Macmillan  (NY) 

343  Ruby,  Jack.  Trials  65-25137 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts,  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:822  Ja  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Mayer 

Commentary  41:83  F  ’66  2800w 
TLS  p221  Mr  17  ’66  ISOOw 


KAPLAN,  JUSTIN.  Mr  Clemens  and  Mark 
Twain:  a  biography.  424p  pi  $7.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

B  or  92  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhoi-ne 

66-17603 

“Working  since  1959  with  new  and  unpub¬ 
lished  material  and  .  .  .  correspondence  that 
has  been  available  only  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Kaplan  .  .  .  has  broken  through  both  the  bland 
textbook  image  of  Mark  Twain  and  the  .  .  . 
myth  that  replaced  it— of  a  rugged  free  spirit 
‘genteelized’  and  castrated  by  New  England 
respectability.  He  gives  us  back  the  trium¬ 
phant-tragic  man.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Leonard  Gilhooley 

America  115:71  J1  16  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Atlantic  218:61  Ag  ’66  2750w 
Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  26:157  J1  15  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Scott 

Book  Week  p4  Je  26  ’66  1600w 
Choice  3:642  O  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Je  23 
’66  600w 

"Mr.  Kaplan’s  biography  of  America’s  most 
interesting  writer  is  crowded  almost  to  the 
point  of  bursting  its  covers  with  accounts  of 
people,  places,  and  incidents,  with  the  reckon¬ 
ing  up  of  earnings  and  the  setting  down  of 
grievances.  If  the  result  is  occasionally  a 
little  chaotic,  it  reflects  in  that  respect  the 
texture  of  Mark  Twain’s  life,  but  most  pas¬ 
sages  .  .  .  succeed  brilliantly  in  bringing  order 
out  of  an  inconceivable  mass  of  significant  de¬ 
tail  It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Kaplan  has 
elected  to  begin  his  account  of  Mark  Twain’s 
life  in  1866.  31  years  after  his  birth.  .  .  .  Evexy 
librarian  may  expect  to  find  Ttbis  book]  in  de¬ 
mand  for  years  to  come.”  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:2826  Je  1  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:5265  O  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Boies 

Nat  R  18:1181  N  15  ’66  240w 
"The  notes  are  plentiful  and  unobtrusive, 
but  they  are  awkwardly  arranged  by  catch 


phrase  and  the  selection  occasionally  appears 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  critical  bibliography  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  previous  work  done  on 
Twain,  such  as  the  Brooks-Devoto  controversy. 
The  real  objection  is  that  Kaplan’s  psychologi¬ 
cal  conjectures  are  offered  at  random,  even 
gratuitously;  they  are  not  coherent  themes  in 
a  systematic,  thoroughly  developed  critical 
theory.  .  .  .  Which  Twain  are  we  to  believe— 
the  hearty,  tough  American  patriot  of  Innocents 
Abroad  or  the  dark  cynic  of  Pudd’n-head 
Wilson?  Mr.  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain  answers 
most  of  these  questions  quite  convincingly, 
and  if  Kaplan  has  also  raised  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  then  obscured  the  answers — well, 
perhaps  we  should  accept  his  observation  that 
‘the  genius  woi’ks  in  a  dazzling  darkness  of 
his  own  which  normal  modes  of  explanation 
hardly  penetrate.”  Lawrence  Grauman 

New  Repub  155:31  J1  16  ’66  2750w 
“[This  biography]  is  not  buried  under  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  information.  Details  are  plentiful  but 
handled  with  a  discriminating  sense  of  rele¬ 
vance  and  proportion,.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  a  finely  rendered  portrait  of  a  man  and 
a  personality,  not  an  anatomy  chart.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
hind  this  seemingly  artless  presentation  there 
is  a  firm  and  controlling  conception  of  what 
Twain  was,  and  what  made  him  so.  Although 
Mr.  Kaplan  mentions  Van  Wyek  Brooks  at  no 
point,  in  important  respects  his  Twain  is  very 
much  the  same  divided  and  frustrated  figure 
that  we  encounter  in  The  Ordeal  [BRD  1920]. 
.  .  .  In  his  treatment  of  Twain’s  work  Kap¬ 
lan  shows  himself  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable 
and  astute  critic.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  biography.”  Marius  Bew- 
ley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:19  S  8  ’66  3550w 
Reviewed  by  Benjamin  DeMott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  3  ’66  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Brendan  Gill 

New  Yorker  42:114  S  3  ’66  1750w 
Newsweek  68:81B  Ag  8  ’66  550w 
“Justin  Kaplan  has  read  all  the  books  and 
articles,  all  the  letters  and  notes.  .  .  .  He  has 
listened  to  all  the  theories  but  has  swallowed 
none.  .  .  .  [This  biogx-aphy]  supersedes  pre¬ 
vious  accounts  of  its  subject’s  later  years,  well 
documented  and  fascinatingly  written,  it  is  the 
book  that  Dixon  Wecter,  had  he  lived,  could 
have  composed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kaplan’s  objective  and 
discriminating  book  reads  like  a  good  novel. 
And  the  plot  emerges  early.  The  conflict  is  the 
battle  between  ‘Mark  Twain’ —  .  .  .  the  ex¬ 
ploder  of  sham— and  the  success-hunting  Sam¬ 
uel  Clemens,  victim  of  the  ‘Gilded  Age’  that 
he  himself  named  and  satirized.  Nowhere  does 
Mr.  Kaplan  use  the  word  ‘schizophrenia,’  but 
his  book  examines  almost  clinically  the  grow¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  man  and  his  mask.” 
A.  G.  Day 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  18  ’66  2750w 
Time  87:108  Je  24  ’66  700w 


KAPLAN,  NORMAN,  ed.  Science  and  society. 
615p  $8.95  Rand  McNally 
508  Science.  Science  and  civilization.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  state  65-26582 

A  “collection  of  readings  on  ‘the  interrela¬ 
tions  of  science  and  society.’  .  .  .  The  book  is 
divided  into  six  sections.  The  first  provides  some 
of  the  historical  background.  .  .  .  The  second 
part  [describes]  the  norms  and  values  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  the  ways  in  which  current  changes 
in  the  environment  of  science  are  affecting  the 
behavior  of  scientists  and  placing  a  strain  upon 
previous  standards  of  conduct.  .  .  .  The  third 
section  of  the  book  explores  [the  appropriate 
environment  for  scientific  research  and]  the 
role  of  the  research  administrator  in  fostering 
[it].  Two  more  sections  describe  the  ‘national 
science  establishment’  .  .  .  and  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  government  planning  of  science.  A 
final  section  previews  future  developments.” 
(Am  Soc  R)  Bibliography. 


"All  of  the  articles  in  the  book  have  ap¬ 
peared  elsewhere  in  a  variety  of  books  and 
publications,  many  of  which  are  not  usually 
read  by  sociologists.  The  majority  of  the 
selections  are  useful  and  informative;  some  are 
excellent.  .  .  .  Since  the  principal  focus  of  the 
book  is  upon  science  policy  rather  than  upon 
the  organization  of  science  itself,  the  book 
complements  rather  than  overlaps  with  the 
recent  volume  edited  by  Bernard  Barber  and 
Walter  Hirsch  [The  Sociology  of  Science,  BRD 
1963].”  Diana  Crane 

Am  Soc  R  31:286  Ap  *66  SOOw 
“What  emerges  with  particular  clarity  In 
Kaplan’s  book  is  a  comprehension  of  the  1m- 
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KAPLAN,  NORMAN — Continued 
mensely  variable  social  conditions  in  which  sci¬ 
entific  work  has  been  taking  place,  and  of  how 
these  variations  in  social  conditons  have  in  turn 
affected  the  nature  of  scientific  activity  itself. 
The  authors  are  sociologists,  scientists,  econo¬ 
mists,  political  scientists,  historians,  journal¬ 
ists,  and  research  administrators.  The  perspec¬ 
tives  generated,  therefore,  are  multiple  and 
show  something  of  the  great  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  a  superb  collection  of  studies,  of 
value  to  the  practicing  scientists,  to  scien¬ 
tific  administrators,  to  makers  of  science  policy, 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  many  re¬ 
lations  of  science  and  society.  Excellent  bib¬ 
liographies.” 

Choice  2:913  F  ’66  HOw 


‘‘[These]  selections  represent  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  our  current  knowledge  of  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  science  and  society.  The 
varied  background  of  the  authors  is  a  reflection 
of  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  for  although  a 
majority  were  trained  as  physical  or  natural 
scientists,  almost  every  field  of  the  social 
sciences  is  represented  as  well.  A  good  bib¬ 
liography  and  a  thorough  index  add  to  the 
utility  of  this  excellent  volume.”  D.  D.  Van 
T9,ss  cl 

Science  154:1317  D  9  '66  350w 


De  Santillana  and  Bemardhil  explore  Galileo’s 
heritage  for  our  present  day;  Hanson  and 
Strong  review  Galileo’s  scientific  work;  Abel- 
son  and  Kahler  examine  the  interaction  of 
science  with  society.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘[These]  lectures  throw  fresh  light  on  some 
old  matters  and  bring  new  ones  to  the  forge 
for  dialogue.  .  .  .  The  book  is  excellent  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  reader.  Under¬ 
graduates  would  profit  much  from  this  tiny 
volume  since  it  must  undoubtedly  lead  to 
further  study  of  this  extraordinary  man  and 
his  times.” 

Choice  3:425  J1  ’66  130w 
“At  least  half  the  -papers  in  this  symposium 
.  .  .  have  more  to  do  with  the  special  interests 
of  the  speaker  than  with  Galileo.  A  notable 
exception  is  a  brilliant  essay  by  Giorgio  de 
Santillana  entitled  ‘Galileo  in  the  Present.’ 
Professor  de  Santillana  has  made  a  lifelong 
study  of  Galileo,  and  he  is  an  excellent  literary 
stylist  to  boot.  He  manages  to  capture  the 
grandeurs  and  the  tragedy  of  Galileo’s  life, 
and  to  make  it  clear  why  Galileo  found  him¬ 
self  in  such  bitter  conflict  with  the  Church 
he  revered.” 

New  Yorker  42:194  Ap  23  ’66  150w 


KAPLEAU,  PHILIP,  ed.  The  three  pillars  of 
Zen:  teaching,  practice,  and  enlightenment; 
comp.  &  ed.  with  trs,  introds.  &  notes,  by 
Philip  Kapleau;  foreword  by  Huston  Smith. 
363p  il  $6.95  Harper 

294.3  Zen  (Sect)  65-26083 

“The  attempt  in  the  West  to  isolate  Zen  in 
a  vacuum  of  the  intellect,  cut  off  from  the  very 
disciplines  which  are  its  raison  d'etre,  has 
nourished  a  pseudo-Zen.  .  .  .  The  best  way  to 
correct  this  distortion,  it  seemed  to  me.  was 
to  compile  a  book  setting  forth  the  authentic 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Zen  from  the  mouths 
of  the  masters  themselves.  .  .  .  This  I  have 
done  chiefly  through  a  contemporary  Soto 
master,  Yasutani-roshi;  a  fourteenth-century 
Rinzai  master,  Bassui-zenji;  and  the  enlight¬ 
enment  stories  of  Japanese  and  American 
followers  of  Zen.  Yasutani-roshi’s  introductory 
lectures  on  Zen  practice,  his  lecture  (teisho) 
on  the  koan  Mu.  and  his  private  instructions 
( dokusan )  to  ten  of  his  Western  students  form 
a  unity  which  embraces  the  whole  structure 
of  Zen  training  in  its  traditional  sequence.  .  .  . 
In  the  introductions  I  have  presented  back¬ 
ground  and  supplementary  material  which  I 
felt  would  aid  the  reader  to  grasp  the  substance 
of  each  section.”  (Editor’s  pref)  Glossary  of 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Sanskrit  terms.  Index. 


“[This]  book  is  less  psychologically  and  theo¬ 
retically  oriented  than  the  works  of  Alan  Watts, 
and  less  concerned  with  the  history  of  Zen  than 
most  of  the  works  of  D.  T.  Suzuki.  By  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  day-to-day  practice  of  Zen, 
Kapleau  eases  'the  task  of  the  reader  who  de¬ 
sires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  spirit  and 
flavor  of  this  unusual  philosophical  and  religious 
system.  Highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.’’ 
Choice  3:531  S  ’66  150w 
“Begin  with  the  format,  from  c^ist  jacket 
through  cover  to  type,  this  is  a  beautiful 
work.  Not  the  best  for  beginners,  it  is  as 
comprehensive  as  any  we  have  seen  for  those 
who  wish  to  delve.  Anthology,  guidebook,  testi¬ 
monial,  argument — it  is  all  of  these.” 

Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  50w 
“There  has  not  been  a  book  on  Zen  in  English 
like  this  before.  .  .  .  [Many  of  the  materials 
included]  have  previously  been  considered  priv¬ 
ileged  and  unpublishable,  but  were  released  by 
the  roshi  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
direct  instruction  in  zazen  in  the  West.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  virtually  a  self-instruction 
manual  in  the  personal  techniques  of  Zen  (and 
they  are  tough:  beatniks  need  not  apply)  some 
preliminary  reading  in  Buddhism  and  Zen  would 
be  essential.  It  is  well  written  and  clear.  There 
is  a  good  glossary  and  illustrations  of  zazen 
postures  and  the  traditional  10  Oxherding  Pic¬ 
tures  by  a  modern  artist.  For  special  collections 
and  informed  laymen.”  D.  J.  Pearce 

Library  J  91:2848  Je  1  ’66  170w 


KAPP,  PAUL.  .  Cock-a-doodle-doo!  cock-a- 
doodle-dandy!  pictures  by  Anita  Lobel.  70p 
$3.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper 
784.6  Children’s  songs  65-22243 

"[A]  collection  of  songs  for  children.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  number  of  traditional,  anonymous 
verses  which  [the  author]  has  set  to  music, 
he  has  also  written  music  for  poems  by  Blake, 
Bunyan,  Herrick,  Keats,  Lear,  and  Carroll,  and 
has  included  some  contemporary  verses  and 
melodies  of  his,  own.  The  songs  .  .  .  range 
from  simple  verbal-musical  jokes,  nonsense, 
and  the  humor  of  contradiction  to  expressions 
of  joy  and  faith.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Preschool 
to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“The  music — most  of  it  eminently  singable — 
is  nicely  related  to  the  various  moods  of  the 
text:  witty,  rhythmic,  jocular,  or  poetic.  A 
delightful  book  for  nursery  or  primary  children, 
at  home  or  at  school;  the  music  can  be  readily 
played  on  the  piano  by  beginners.  Droll  line 
drawings  add  to  a  very  attractive  book.” 
E  L  H 

Horn  Bk  42:449  Ag  ’66  90w 
“Although  original  in  composition,  the  tunes 
have  a  kind  of  familiarity  that  will  make  the 
listener  feel  as  if  he  had  heard  them  before. 
The  chord  progressions  are  good,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  piano  student  will  enjoy  playing  them. 
Occasionally  the  melodies  are  beyond  a  young 
child’s  vocal  range  and  sometimes  they  do  not 
quite  suit  the  subjects.  Nevertheless,  others, 
such  as  ‘Who  has  seen  the  wind’  are  haunting- 
ly  lovely  or  like  ‘Engine,  Engine’  sure  hits.  .  .  . 
Additional  purchase.”  H.  B.  Quimby 

Library  J  91:2198  Ap  15  ’66  120w 
“[This]  is  a  modest  book,  off  the  usual  beat. 
.  .  .  The  music  is  contemporary  in  feeling,  easy 
to  play,  and  in  most  cases,  easy  to  sing.  For 
parent  or  teacher,  this  is  a  delightful  addition 
to  a  song  library.”  Beatrice  Landbeck 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  11  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:37  My  14  ’66  40w 


KAPP  EL ,  PHILIP.  New  England  gallery;  with 
by  Walter  Muir  Whitehill.  349p  il 

917.4  New  England— Description  and  travel 

66-14900 

The  “artist,,  who,  in  his  65  years,  has  traveled 
widely  both  in  New-  England  and  throughout 
the  world.  .  .  .  gives  us  impressions  of  New 
England  by  a  New  Englander.  .  .  .  TThe] 
drawings  and  text.  .  .  [describe]  a  mixture 
of  the  famous  with  individual  discoveries.” 
(Library  J) 


KAPLC7N,  MORTON  F.,  ed.  Homage  to  Galileo; 
papers  presented  at  the  Galileo  quadricenten- 
nial,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Oct.  8  and  9,  1964. 
139p  $6  Mass  inst.  of  technology 
609  Galilei,  Galileo  65-27973 

In  this  symposium  on  “the  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  Galileo  .  .  „ 


“The  delicate  scenes  look  like  etchings  to 
this  reviewer,  all  executed  by  a  master  hand. 
Pictures  and  text  take  us  on  a  quietly  charming 
tour  .  .  with  the  benefit  of  an  uncommon 
guide  and  commentator  in  the  person  of  the 
artist  himself,  who  tells  us  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  connected  anecdotes  .  .  The  old 
Congregational  churches,  the  covered  bridges 
and  sugaring  off  scenes  are  here,  too,  typically 
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regional  enough  but  made  fresh  and  authorita¬ 
tive  by  the  Connecticut  artist,  who  himself  lives 
in  one  of  the  historic  houses  pictured  in  this 
volume.”  Conrad  Richter 

Harper  233:134  N  ’66  220w 
“This  accurate,  enjoyable,  well-printed  and 
attractively  formated  book  would  make  a  good 
gift,  and  deserves  to  be  added  tommy  library 
seeking  such  coverage  of  New  England.”  M.  M. 
Ferguson 

Library  J  91:3947  S  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Caskie  Stinnett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pj  D  4  ’66  120w 


KARANIKAS,  ALEXANDER.  Tillers  of  a 
myth:  Southern  agrarians  as  social  and 
literary  critics.  251p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Wis. 

press 

810.9  American  literature — History  and 
criticism  66-11802 

“With  the  appearance  of  I’ll  Take  My  Stand 
IBRD  1930  and  1931],  twelve  Southern  writers 
announced  to  the  world  what  they  thought 
and  felt  about  their  region.  The  book 
amounted  to  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  the  rest  of  America.  .  .  .  Some  of  these 
writers  have  become  symbols  of  a  literary 
renaissance  in  the  South;  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
Allen  Tate,  Donald  Davidson,  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren.  .  .  .  Professor  Karanikas  has  writ¬ 
ten  .  .  .  [an]  analysis  of  .  .  .  what  the  Southern 
Agrarians  thought,  how  their  views  originated, 
and  how  they  were  related  to  the  Southern 
tradition  as  a  whole.  ...  In  assessing  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Southern 
Agrarian  social  movement.  Professor  Karani¬ 
kas  explains  what  the  ‘new’  criticism  was  and 
how  the  Agrarians  contributed  to  its  rise.” 
(Publisher’s  note!  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:770  N  ’66  ISOw 
“This  excellently  written  account  for  the 
first  time  gives  us  a  full  critical  appraisal  of 
the  meaning  and  impact  of  a  cult  primarily 
important  for  its  leadership:  it  had  few  fol¬ 
lowers  since  it  turned  its  back  on  the  present 
and  future  and  vainly  tried  to  march  toward 
the  past.  Interesting,  vigorous,  scholarly, 
well-informed,  this  book  is  of  value  to  all 
large  public  and  academic  libraries,  and  to 
those  with  American  literature  collections.” 
Rice  Estes 

Library  J  91:3432  J1  ’66  150w 
“It  is  indisputable  that  the  critical  theories 
of  Tate  and  Ransom,  and  of  Brooks  and  War¬ 
ren  in  Understanding  Poetry,  have  until  very 
recently  favored  certain  poets,  casting  a 
blight,  for  example,  on  Shelley  and  Whitman, 
while  exalting  the  poets  strong  in  irony,  para¬ 
dox,  and  ‘texture’;  nevertheless,  their  theory 
should  be  judged  by  its  results  rather  than 
its  genesis.  These  critics  soon  deserted  the 
Agrarian  movement,  and  whether  they  de¬ 
liberately  or  subconsciously  embraced  an  op¬ 
posite,  asocial  extreme  in  the  formulation  of 
their  esthetics  is  not  in  itself  important.  The 
value  of  Karanikas’ s  book,  however  does  not 
rest  on  his  proving  this  connection.  The 
critical  history  he  traces  in  Tillers  of  a  Myth 
is  useful  in  showing  ‘how  in  a  generally 
democratic  culture,  a  group  of  critics  so 
obviously  alien  to  democracy’  gained  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  English  departments 
of  American  colleges  and  universities.’  G.  W. 
A  11  PIT 

Sat  R  49:64  Je  11  ’66  550w 


KARDORFF,  URSULA  VON.  Diary  of  a  night¬ 
mare;  Berlin,  1942-1945;  tr.  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Ewan  Butler.  256p  $4.95  Day 


940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Personal  nar- 
ratives  66-15105 


The  author,  “member  of  a  noble  family,  re¬ 
lated  to  both  the  intelligentsia  and  to  the  of¬ 
ficers’  group  who,  in  1944,  attempted  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Hitler,  worked  as  a  journalist  at  one 
of  the  few  remaining  Berlin  non-Nazi  papers, 
the  DAZ  [Deutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung].  Her 
job  was  to  turn  out  .  „  .  what  we  would  call  a 
‘woman’s  column.’  ”  (Sat  R) 


“Actually,  this  is  several  diaries  rolled  into 
one,  so  complete  a  record  does  it  give  of  a 
number  of  admirable  and  endearing  people  and 
of  a  few  destestable  ones.  It  is  interesting, 
also,  as  [an]  apologia  presented  to  a  younger 
generation  which  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
why  such  horrors  as  the  Nazi  brutalities  could 
have  been  allowed  to  happen.  We  have  the 
author’s  assurance  that  the  notes  taken  at  the 
time  were  written  up,  without  new  additions. 


soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  which  makes  the 
Diary  valid  evidence  of  value  to  students  of 
history  as  well  as  of  psychology.  Fraulein  von 
Kardorff  is  frank  and  engaging  .  .  .  [and]  there 
are  admirable  situation-sketches  evoked  in  a 
few  words.  .  .  .  And  behind  it  all  is  the  dia¬ 
bolical  figure  of  Goebbels,  growing  increas¬ 
ingly,  cumulatively  insane.”  Ambrose  Agius 
Best  Sell  26:49  My  1  ’66  200w 
“[The  author’s]  impressions  of  life  in  Berlin 
during  the  last  three  years  of  World  War  II 
have  more  than  documentary  value.  The 
events  she  describes,  the  people  she  meets,  her 
own  thoughts  and  feelings — all  these  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  unretouched  freshness  and  im¬ 
mediacy  and  make  the  reader  walk  at  her 
side.”  E.  S.  P. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  6  ’66 
600w 

“[This]  publication,  in  an  adequate  English 
translation,  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
war  ‘buffs’  but  to  others  deeply  involved  with 
the  questions  of  humanity’s  survival  in  a 
shattered  world.  .  .  .  Perceptive  statements 
compensate  for  necessarily  numerous  personal 
details.  One  cavil:  the  translator  should  have 
provided  many  more  editorial  notes  to  aid  the 
American  reader.  Recommended  for  larger  li¬ 
braries.”  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:2480  My  15  ’66  llOw 
Library  J  91:2722  My  15  ’66  30w  [YA] 
New  Yorker  42:205  My  21  ’66  170w 
“Miss  Kardorff  is  not  a  particularly  original 
journalist.  Her  diary  is  sketchy,  without  any 
attempt  at  definition  or  depth.  But  precisely 
because  it  does  not  try  to  make  either  a 
fighter  of  its  author  or  hide  her  weaknesses, 
and  precisely  because  it  so  often  puts  her 
‘group’  in  a  questionable  light,  the  book  may 
convince  those  who  can  be  convinced  that  some¬ 
one  could  stay  in  Berlin  until  the  end  with¬ 
out  somehow  joining  the  crime.  .  .  .  This  diary 
from  the  holocaust  doesn’t  answer  any  funda¬ 
mental  questions.  Its  notes,  scribbled  on  the 
margins  of  disaster,  simply  reveal  an  average 
woman,  surviving  against  all  bloody  odds  and 
growing  into  an  entirely  different  and  mature 
person.”  Richard  Plant 

Sat  R  49:29  My  21  ’66  650w 


KAROLEVITZ,  ROBERT  F.  Newspapering  In 
the  Old  West;  a  pictorial  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  printing  on  the  frontier.  191p 
$12.95  Superior  pub. 

071  American  newspapers  65-23450 

In  this  “pictorial  study  of  Western  jour¬ 
nalism  [the]  West  begins  approximately  at  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  time  period  is  roughly 
from  the  mid-1840’s  to  1900.  Following  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  prefatory  material,  the  book  is 
organized  under  press  developments  in  seven¬ 
teen  states.  It  winds  up  with  a  few  pages 
on  newsboys  and  women  printers.”  (Li¬ 
brary  Q) 


Am  Lit  38:431  N  ’66  40w 
“The  real  value  of  [this  book]  does  not  lie 
in  its  many  colorful  although  undocumented 
anecdotes,  nor  in  its  fascinating  although 
cursory  narrative  .  .  .  [but]  rather  its  avowed 
effort  to  bring  together  a  broad  selection  of 
pictures  illustrative  of  its  topic.  Anecdote 
and  narrative  serve  only  to  knit  halftone 
loosely  to  photograph  and  line  etching  to 
tintype,  for  the  illustrations  are  excellent — 
all  347  of  them.”  D.  K, 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:318  J1  ’66  500w 
“Perhaps  the  area  is  too  large,  but  there 
is  no  satisfactory  history  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  for  the  western  United  States.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Karolevitz’  contribution 
does  little  to  help  matters.  Admittedly  the 
work  of  an  amateur,  his  book  is  long  on  en¬ 
tertainment,  short  on  scholarship.  Using 
scissors,  paste,  a  variety  of  early  photographs 
and  a  minimum  of  text,  he  has  put  together 
[this]  study.  .  .  .  [The  photographs]  tend  to 
be  a  trifle  monotonous,  but  [the]  .  .  .  collec¬ 
tion  represents  almost  all  that  is  avail¬ 
able.  ...  If  the  photographs  are  an  honest 
contribution  to  the  still-to-be-written  history 
of  Western  printing  and  publishing,  the  text 
is  almost  a  total  loss.  ...  It  reads  well 
enough,  but  there  is  little  organization.  .  .  . 
The  ultimate  worth  of  Karolevitz’  book  for  the 
historian  is  that  it  serves  as  an  informal  in¬ 
dex  to  photographs  available  in  libraries  and 
archives.  Beyond  the  professional  circle,  the 
work  should  afford  some  pleasant  browsing 
for  the  layman  and  his  older  children.”  W.  A. 
Katz 

Library  Q  36:190  Ap  ’66  llOOw  [YA] 
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KARP,  IVAN  C.  Doobie  doo; 
$4.50  Doubleday 


a  novel.  206p 
66-11740 


“Maynard,  a  musicologist  employed  by  a 
harpsichord  factory  meets  Clarissa,  a  teacher, 
on  the  [Hoboken]  ferry,  then  meets  her  friend 
Audrey,  manager  of  an  art  gallery,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  divide  his  time  equitably — three  nights 
weekly  for  each  girl  and  one  night  to  him¬ 
self.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Murray 

Best  Sell  25:404  Ja  15  ’66  320w 
“[This  book  is]  full  of  salt,  humor,  damp 
warmth,  and,  I  think  most  important,  refrac¬ 
tions  that  bring  out  all  the  sparkle  and  plenty 
that  so  many  shnooks,  claim  is  missing  from 
Today’s  Living.  .  .  .  Honest  emotion  .  .  . 
spills  out  wildly,  running  over  the  too  clean 
edges  of  the  stereotypes,  clotting  up  in  huge, 
funny,  irremediable  digressions.  That,  in  fact, 
is  the  one  real  leverage  to  be  gained  from  a 
Pop  novel  when  it  is  as  artfully  worked  out  as 
Doobie  Doo:  a  constant  doubling  back  on  the 
comic-book  Weltanschauung  for  the  sincere 
stresses  of  today’s  fantasy  life.”  Brock  Brower 
Book  Week  pl3  Ja  9  '66  500w 
“It  Is  enjoyable  reading,  though  the  plot  is 
obvious,  the  morality  questionable,  and  some 
of  the  language  redolent  of  ‘pop’  art.  .  .  .  The 
sub-plot  ...  is  rather  unbelievable,  but  one 
doesn’  t  care.  For  public  libraries  that  buy  light 
■sophisticated’  fiction  for  their  adult  readers,” 
C.  A.  Eckberg 

Library  J  91:128  Ja  1  '66  90w 
“It’s  hard  to  tell  exactly  how  bad  [this  book] 
really  is,  because  some  of  its  badness  is  inten¬ 
tional.  But  it  all  adds  up.  .  .  .  Mr.  Karp’s 
style  is  made  in  the  mold  of  the  good  old  sex 
pulps,  touched  up  with  (agh)  cuteness.  .  .  . 
The  cover  shows  a  comicstrip  portrait  dropping 
a  tear.  I’ll  buy  that.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ja  9  ’66  lOOw 
Newsweek  67:85  F  7  ’66  550w 


KASSEBAUM,  GENE  G.,  jt.  auth.  Women’s 
prison.  See  Ward,  D.  A. 


KASTELIC,  J02E,  Situla  art:  ceremonial 
bronzes  of  ancient  Europe;  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Karl  Kromer  and  Guido  Mansuelli 
[phot,  by  Mladen  Grdevid],  80p  $9.95  McGraw 
739  Bronzes  65-19076 

"Situlae  are  decorated  metal  buckets  prob¬ 
ably  made  by  the  Illyrians  in  Northern  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Yugoslavia  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Situla  art,  mainly  the 
reliefs  of  men  and  animals  which  decorate 
these  buckets,  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
two  great  neighboring  civilizations,  Greece  and 
Etruria.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


“It  is  difficult  to  extract  much  .  .  .  solid  in¬ 
formation  .  .  .  from  the  eulogistic  text  which 
endeavors  to  equate  the  history  of  the  situlae 
with  the  history  of  prehistoric  mankind.  Two 
additional  contributions  to  the  text  by  an 
Italian  and  an  Austrian  expert  in  this  obscure 
art  only  make  the  subject  seem  more  im¬ 
penetrable.  But  these  faults  are  remedied 
by  the  illustrations  which  are  extremely  good; 
their  detail  and  clarity  arouse  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  situlae  in  spite  of  the  text.  A 
distribution  map  and  the  descriptive  list  of 
83  photographs  provide  enough  information  to 
satisfy  the  reader’s  immediate  curiosity.  No 
index.” 

Choice  2:856  F  ’66  150w 
“Kastelic,  director  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Ljubljana  and  a  renowned  scholar  in  his 
field,  has  written  a  delightfully  literate 
text.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  cover  the  entire 

Keriod  of  situla  art;  the  bibliographies  show 
ow  far-scattered  are  references  to  this  puz¬ 
zling  ‘genre.’  This  special  book  on  a  special 
subject  should  appeal  to  art  students  and  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  90:5258  D  1  ’65  180w 


KATCHER,  LEO.  The  blind  cave.  244p  $4.50 
Viking 


66-15908 

“Richard  Landon  leads  other  American  agents 
as  well  as  Russian,  British,  and  Greek  ones  in  a 
search  for  stolen  plutonium  that  can  start  the 
world  on  its  last  countdown.  It  takes  all  the 
clues  they  can  find  and  a  battle  on  an  island 
.  .  .  before  Richard  can  find  the  man  in  love 
with  death.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant  „„ 

Library  J  91:4706  O  1  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ag  14  ’66  60w 
“One  of  those  international  gangs  .  .  -  hi¬ 
jacks  an  American  superbomb  and  threatens 
to  use  it  to  embroil  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  Third  World  War.  Luckily, 
the  United  States  has  in  Athens  ...  an  agent. 
.  .  .  We  all  know  Landon:  thirty- eight,  gray¬ 
ing,  bitter,  cynical,  efficient,  alcoholic,  over¬ 
sexed,  a  cigarette  fiend.  We  know  his  line  of 
country:  ‘There  was  a  slight  odor  in  the  room. 
I  couldn’t  place  it.  Maybe  it  was  death.’  And 
we  also  know  his  deep,  almost  unutterable 
thoughts:  ‘I  .  .  took  one  last  look  at  her 
before  I  left  the  room.  None  of  us  was  metal, 
precious  or  base.  At  the  end  we  were  just 
flesh/  11 

New  Yorker  42:248  O  8  ’66  lOOw 
“CIA  agent  Richard  Landon  (his  cover  is 
journalism)  has  himself  a  wild  time  among 
(you’ve  guessed  it)  the  Isles  of  Greece.  .  .  . 
A  real  sparkler,  written  with  grace  and  wit.” 
Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  '66  40w 


KATSH,  ABRAHAM  I.,  ed.  Scroll  of  agony. 
See  Kaplan,  C.  A. 


KATZ,  ALFRED  H.,  ed.  Health  and  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  readings  in  the  philosophy  and  sci¬ 
ences  of  public  health  [ed.  by]  Alfred  H. 
Katz  [and]  Jean  Spencer  Felton.  877p  $12.50 
Free  press 

614  Public  health  65-10188 

This  is  an  “anthology  of  writing  on  public 
health  drawn  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  sources,  plus  several  essays  written 
especially  for  this  volume.  .  .  [It]  is  divided 
into  eig;ht  parts  dealing  with  basic  social  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  population  growth  and  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  the  special  population  groups,  roles  of 
the  various  national  and  local  agencies,  the 
sciences  and  disciplines  involved,  representa¬ 
tive  medical  care  and  public  health  programs, 
and,  finally,  public  health  goals  and  priorities 
in  the  modern  world.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies. 


‘The  editors,  men  of  extensive  international 
experience  and  renown,  have  brought  together 
a  wealth  of  pertinent,  enlightening,  and  chal¬ 
lenging  facts.  .  .  .  Although  the  format  ap¬ 
pears  confusing  and  the  index  is  of  little  value, 
references  are  easily  located  in  the  table  of 
contents.  Because  of  the  inevitable  time  lapse 
between  compilation  and  publishing,  the  most 
recent  articles  are  of  1960  and  1961  vintage. 
.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  a  rich  source  of  valid, 
carefully  annotated  reference  material  and  is 
quite  suitable  for  undergraduate  use.” 

Choice  3:234  My  ’66  150w 
“Except  for  Henry  Sigerist’s  classical  essay 
(written  m  1S40),  which  reviews  the  history  of 
public  health  as  a  special  chapter  in  social 
history,  the  contributions  are  all  drawn  from 
the  literature  of  the  last  decade.  Collectively 
they  form  an  encyclopedic  text  and  reference 
source  on  public  health  problems,  practices  and 
issues  which  pervade  the  modern  community. 
1  he  collection  includes  essays  by  some  of  the 
outstanding  American  public  health  adminis¬ 
trators.”  D.  A.  Kronick 

Library  J  90:260  Ja  15  ’65  230w 


KATZ,  JERROLD  J.  The  philosophy  of  lan¬ 
guage.  326p  $7.25  Harper 

401  Language  and  languages — Philosophy 

66-11265 

nmJl!1Ib“k  seeks  solutions  to  philosophical 
Rrmfiems  in  the  theoretical  constructions  of 
+n5iU  S+ti!C  theory.  .  .  .  The  author  demonstrates 
tnat  theoretical  constructions,  originally  de¬ 
vised  to  provide  a  statement  of  the  general 
nature  of  language  and  empirically  supported 
hy  cross-language  uniformities,  also  fulfill  the 
conditions  on  solutions  to  certain  important 
philosophical  problems.  In  addition.  Dr.  Katz 
considers  the  approaches  to  philosophy  of  lan¬ 
guage  inherent  in  the  two  most  influential 
movements  m  twentieth-century  philosophy 
logical  empiricism  and  ordinary  language 
philosophy.  The  current  theory  of  languageis 
presented  and  applied  to  sample  philosophical 
problems.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  ’66  60w 


Choice  3:910  D  ’66  160w 
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Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Harman 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:558  fail  ’66  2700w 


Mr. .  Katz,  an  associate  professor  in  the 
humanities  department  at  Massachusetts  in¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  is  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  articles  relatin'®  philosophy 
and  language,.  What  at  times  strikes  this  lay 
reviewer  as  opacity  of  style,  tortuousness  of 
structure  and  over-elaboration  of  argument 
may  perhaps  be  simply  the  inescapable  at¬ 
tributes  of  modern  philosophical  method.  This 
as  an  ambitious,  technical,  perhaps  pioneering 
synthesis,  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
advanced  students  and  professional  philosophers 
and  linguists.”  C.  M.  Brown 

Library  J  91:3428  J1  ’66  120w 


“Dr.  Katz  reinstates  natural  language  and, 
like  [Gottlob]  Frege,  sees  in  grammatical  syn¬ 
tax  a  viable  medium  of  logical  thought.  Much 
of  his  section  on  the  theory  of  language  is 
given  over  to  the  analysis  of  sentences  by 
means  of  a  hierarchical  system  of  ‘phrase 
markers.’  .  .  .  The  Katz  system  is  designed  to 
obviate  the  errors  which  the  logical  empiricists 
feared  were  lurking  everywhere  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  natural  language.  .  .  .  [His]  task, 
which  he  very  strenuously  performs,  is  to  show 
that  natural  language  as  a  whole  is  not  .iust 
shape  and  noise  but  a  viable  means  of  bodying 
forth  conceptual  thought.  Self-evident?  Pos¬ 
sibly,  but  it  still  has  to  be  proved.” 

TLS  p705  Ag  4  ’66  1200w 


KATZ,  MILTON.  The  things  that  are  Caesar’s. 
227p  $4.95  Knopf 

320  Power  (Social  sciences).  Th©  State. 
Executive  power  66-19382 


A  professor  of  law  and  director  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Legal  Studies  at  Harvard  is  concerned 
with  “the  discrepancy  between  the  qualities 
which  win  power  and  those  necessary  to 
govern  effectively.”  (Book  Week)  Mr.  Katz 
explores  this  theme  “in  relation  to  ancient 
Rome,  the  French  Revolution  .and  Napoleon, 
the  contemporary  Congo,  Britain,  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  America.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:267  O  15  ’66  460w 

“Mr.  Katz’s  turgid  prose,  his  theme,  and  the 
incomplete  argument  of  his  book  all  reveal,  the 
rose- colored  malaise  that  afflicts  the  political- 
administrative  class  in  America.  What  is  to 
ensure,  asks  Mr.  Katz,  that  men  who  can  win 
political  office  will  And  men  competent  in  the 
art  of  governing?  Politicians  must  win  power 
with  one  set  of  men:  they  must  govern  with 
another  if  they  are  to  govern  at  all.  To  il¬ 
lustrate,  the  author  turns  to  history.  But  some 
of  the  history  in  the  book  belies  his  theme. 
.  .  .  Mr  Katz  insists  that  experts  should  not 
be  restricted  to  administration  alone.  .Im¬ 
portant  questions  of  public  policy,  he  wisely 
writes,  inevitably  have  technical  components, 
and  to  prevent  experts  from  formulating  poli¬ 
cies  is  short-sighted.  But  policies  also  seek 
to  realize  values,  often  controversial  ones.  At 
times  Mr.  Katz  recognizes  this  truth,  but.  the 
major  metaphor  of  the  book  betrays  him.’ 

M.chael  yyeek  p2  o  23  ’66  700w 

“This  thoughtful  volume  .  .  .  will  keenly 
interest  sophisticated  observers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  scene.  .  .  .  [Katz  presents]  some 
valuable  insights  into  the  workings  of  the 
British  Civil  Service  and  the  Prusso-German 
bureaucracy  which  was  much  better  than  some 
of  its  critics  like  to  admit.  His  observations 
on  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  dedicated  and 
highly  competent  civil  service  in  this  country 
are  timely.  The  well-written  slender  volume 
is  recommended  for  college  and  larger  public 
libraries..’’  F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:3446  J1  66  210w 

“Let  the  bookstore  browser  be  trebly 
warned:  ‘The  Things  That  Are  Caesar’s’  is 
thoroughly  mistitled,  it  wears  a  misleading 
dustjacket,  and  the  opening  sentences  hold 
out  a  promise  that  is  at  most  half-kept.  The 
book,  first  of  all,  is  not  about  separation 
of  church  and  state.  The  dustjacket  blurb 
suggests  a  study  in  political  psychology, 
and '  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  the  first 
chapter’s  allusions  to  the  qualities  needed 
to  successfully  ‘face  an  electorate .  and  win 
elective  office  in  the  United  States  today’  are 
never  explored  or  elaborated.  .  .  .  As  a  tract 
for  the  times,  [this  book]  is  terribly  vague.” 

Andrew  JJa^ke-fimes  Bk  R  p2o  O  30  ’66  lOOOw 


KATZENBACH,  LOIS.  Cooking  plain  and 

fancy  for  family  and  friends;  a  new  cook¬ 
book  with  90  sophisticated  menus  for  break¬ 
fasts,  lunches,  dinners,  and  parties  and  over 
500  recipes  with  helpful  suggestions  for  easy 
preparation  and  serving  [by]  Lois  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Katzenbach;  with  an  in  trod.  by 
Katharine  Cornell.  465p  $5.95  Doubleday 
641.5  Cookery,  American  66-12200 

This  cookbook  offers  menus  and  recipes  as 
well  as  “a  comprehensive  inventory  of  kitchen 
equipment  and  cooking  utensils;  .  .  .  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  well-stocked  pantry  shelf  to  help 
avoid  being  caught  short;  notes  on  wines  and 
liquors;  advice  on  serving  .  .  .  with  timing 
tips  and  shortcuts;  ...  a  chapter  on  ‘the 
cocktail  hour’;  .  .  .  the  planning  of  economical 
family  meals,  with  tasty  hints  for  leftovers; 
and  a  .  .  .  section  on  car  service  and  pic¬ 
nics.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Knowledgeable  commentary  accompanies  90 
imaginative  menus;  those  for  breakfast  espe¬ 
cially  good.  Section  on  picnics  will  aid  the 
roadrunner.”  P.  R.  A. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  21  ’66 
20w 

“A  special  philosophy  about  food  and  a 
genuine  love  of  cooking  seem  to  shine  through 
this  fine  cookbook.  One  can  pick  up  many 
good  ideas  from  a  casual  survey  of  the  book. 
.  .  .  Recipes  cover  the  usual  range  and  are 
well  written  and  concise.  The  excellent  dessert 
recipes  emphasize  fruits.  Recommended  as  a 
good  general  cookbook  for  any  collection.” 
R.  G.  Dorman 

Library  J  91:2842  Je  1  ’66  150w 


KATZENBACH,  WILLIAM,  jt.  auth.  Cooking 
plain  and  fancy  for  family  and  friends.  See 
Katzenbach,  L. 


KAUDER,  EMIL.  A  history  of  marginal  utility 
theory.  248p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
330.1  Economics — History  65-10827 

This  study  considers  “the  development  of 
marginal  utility  concepts,  and  .  .  .  such  aspects 
of  the  theory  as  measurement,  total  value,  and 
imputation.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Florida  Presbyterian  College,  St 
Petersburg,  Florida.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Author  index.  Subject 
matter  index. 


"This  is  a  strange  book.  ...  It  merely 
sketches  the  early  history  of  utility  theory  and 
gives  a  somewhat  disjointed  account  of  recent 
developments,  concentrating  almost  exclusively 
on  the  Austrian  marginalists.  .  .  .  [Its]  chief 
contribution  ...  to  the  history  of  economic 
thought  is  the  light  which  it  throws  on  [Carl] 
Menger’s  intellectual  development.  .  .  .  The 
last  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  .  .  .  certain 
central,  topics  .  .  .  such  as  the  definition  of 
rationality,  the  relation  between  cost  and 
utility,  the  validity  of  a  law  of  diminishing 
marginal  utility  of  income,  the  measurability 
of  utility,  and  the  like.  The  author’s  exposition 
of  these  issues  lacks  analytical  clarity  and  at 
times  is  downright  confusing.”  M.  Blaug 
Am  Econ  R  56:203  Mr  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  N.  V.  Sovani 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:218  N  ’66  350w 


“This  book  will  be  useful  to  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  working  in 
the  field  of  the  history  of  economic  thought 
and  to  persons  particularly  interested  in  con¬ 
sumer  valuation  and  marginal  utility  analysis. 
Kauder  has  added  material  gleaned  from  re¬ 
search  carried  on  at  the  Monger  Library  at 
Hitotsubasi  University  in  Tokyo  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  research  has  enabled  him  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  bibliography  which  will  be  helpful  to 
persons  with  a  serious  interest  in  marginal 
utility  concepts.” 

Choice  3:342  Je  ’66  140w 


“(The  author]  has  given  us  an  important 
contribution  to  an  appreciation  of  this  stage 
in  the  history  of  economic  theory.  .  .  .  [He] 
presents  an  exciting  account  of  the  major  and 
minor  issues,  problems,  and  controversies  as 
seen  by  the  original  developers  of  utility 
theory.  It  is  also  to  Kauder’ s  credit  that  he 
traces  the  philosophical  connections  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  marginal  utility  analysis.  .  .  .  But 
the  book  lacks  definitiveness  and,  more  serious, 
is  marked  by  a  sympathy  that  too  frequently 
becomes  outright  partisan  defense.  .  .  .  The 
book  will  be  hard  going  for  a  nonspecialist 
who  lacks  perspective  and  to  whom  equivocal 
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KAUDER,  EMIL — Continued 


obiter  dicta  may  be  misleading.  As  for  the 
specialist,  he  will  wish  that  Kauder  had  sub¬ 
stituted  greater  breadth  of  coverage  for 
passion.”  W.  J.  Samuels 

Science  151:1377  Mr  18  ‘66  700w 


KAUFFMANN,  STANLEY.  A  world  on  film; 
criticism  and  comment.  437p  $7.95  Harper 
791.43  Moving  pictures  66-15733 

‘‘Before  he  became  drama  critic  for  the  New 
York  ‘Times’,  Mr.  Kauffmann  was  the  ‘New 
Republic's’  film  critic,  This  book  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  film  criticism  and  articles,  selected 
from  those  written  between  early  1958  and 
late  1965.  He  categorizes  his  articles,  thereby 
dividing  his  book  into  four  parts:  Subjects, 
Countries,  Events,  and  ‘The  Film  Generation.’ 
In  this  way  he  has  a  ‘world  on  film.’  ”  (Best 
Sell)  Index. 


“These  reviews  are  urbane,  provocative, 
stimulating  and/or  annoying.  Too  often  too 
precious  and  dogmatic,  these  erudite  articles 
explore  domestic  and  foreign  films  as  growing 
art  and  film  makers  as  maturing  artists.  They 
reflect  not  merely  the  metamorphosis  of  movies 
to  film,  but  also  the  evolution  of  movie  review 
to  film  criticism.  They  likewise  reveal  a  Film 
Generation  born  since  1935.  .  .  .  This  book, 
surely,  will  serve  that  generation  well.”  J.  J. 
Quinn 

Best  Sell  26:96  Je  1  ’66  300w 
“Despite  its  virtues,  I  find  Kauffmann’s  criti¬ 
cism  unsatisfactory  on  two  counts.  The  first 
is  a  matter  of  its  piecemeal  quality  and  its 
generality.  .  .  .  [He]  tells  one  very  little  of 
substance  about  a  film.  .  .  .  When  he  articu¬ 
lates  his  perceptions  through  a  web  of  details 
...  he  never  develops  these  perceptions  in  any 
extended  way,  and,  without  noticing  it,  he 
often  goes  on  to  contradict  their  implica¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Kauffmann’s  film  criticism  belongs 
to  a  tradition  that  has  taken  its  terminology 
and  outlook  from  the  examination  of  .  .  .  the 
drama  and  the  novel.  What  such  a  tradition 
excludes  when  it  tries  to  apply  itself  to  the 
film  is  the  film’s  visual  form  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  fundamental  relationship  between  this 
form  and  the  story,  characters,  and  ideas  that 
appear  within  it.”  Harris  Dienstfrey 

Book  Week  plO  Je  12  '66  1500w 
Choice  3:672  O  ’66  220w 
“Kauffmann  is  rewarding  because  he  knows 
so  well  the  literary  and  theatrical  backgrounds 
of  film  adaptations,  because  he  appreciates 
really  good  acting  and  directing,  because  he  is 
a  judicious  admirer  of  foreign  films,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  is  sensitive  to  a  changing  world  and 
to  the  fact  that  many  creative  talents  now 
find  they  can  give  most  deeply  of  themselves 
through  film-making  rather  than  through  lit¬ 
erature  or  art.  Recommended  because  it  is 
valuable  as  a  record  and  stimulating  in  its 
ideas.”  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:2869  Je  1  ’66  180w 
“Stanley  Kauffmann  .  .  creates  that  evoca¬ 
tive  and  sensitive  critical  world  which  re¬ 
charges  the  work  of  art  while  probing  and 
searching  its  parts.  .  .  .  [He]  charts  this  ad¬ 
venturous  period  of  film  history  in  language 
that  molds  itself  to  the  changing  shapes  and 
edges  of  the  cinematic  art.  .  .  .  [He]  is  an 
incisive  and  humane  critic  of  actors.  His 
chapter  on  the  subject  contains  a  gallery  of 
vividly  etched  and  lovingly  drawn  sketches  of 
performances.  .  .  .  Kauffmann  does  not  merely 
mediate  between  his  readers  and  the  work  of 
art.  he  allows  the  play  of  his  intelligence  to 
respond  to  the  force  of  that  work.  His  lan¬ 
guage  captures  the  thrust  of  a  film  and  tests 
it  against  its  own  possibilities.  He  is  neither 
blinded  by  technique  nor  alienated  by  innova¬ 
tion.”  Laurence  Goldstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  15  ’66  1050w 


KAUFMAN,  WILLIAM  I.  Cooking  in  a  castle 
(La  cuisine  dans  un  chateau)  the  royal 
recipes  of  France:  phot,  by  William  I  Kauf¬ 
man.  224p  $7.95  Holt 


641.5  Cookery,  French.  Castles  65-23936 
The  author  has  taken,  recipes  from  various 
French  chateaux  that  have  been  converted 
into  hotels  and  combined  them  with  histories 
of  the  buildings  and  with  travel  information. 
Index. 


“This  book  describes,  in  an  alluring  manner, 
thirty-two  chateaux.  .  .  .  The  recipes  are 

definitely  French  and  not  too  difficult.  There 


is  an  air  about  the  book  that  makes  French 
life  vivid  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant  addition 
to  any  large  collection  of  books  on  French 
cookery,  although  it  is  too  much  of  a  guide 
book  to  be  the  indispensable  book  on  French 
cuisine.  However,  it  is  a  good  book  to  own, 
if  possible,  since  it  is  readable  and  useable.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:4779  N  1  ’65  llOw 


“[This  book  has  a]  come-on  title  since  the 
castles  are  French  hotels,  a  number  of  them 
not  even  housed  in  castles.  None  of  the 
recipes  in  this  illustrated  book  lists  the  royalty 
it  allegedly  comes  from,  and  my  French  friends 
laughed  at  the  way  the  book’s  title  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  French  subtitle.”  N.  S.  Hazelton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  5  ’65  60w 


KAUFMANN,  R.  J.,  ed.  G.  B.  Shaw;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  critical  essays.  l82p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95 
Prentice-Hall 

822  Shaw,  George  Bernard  65-23295 

“These  essays,  all  of  which  have  appeared 
since  World  War  II,  [attempt  to]  utilize  con¬ 
temporary  critical  techniques  to  arrive  at  the 
heart  of  Shaw’s  .  .  .  range  of  interests  and 
his  relationship  to  modern  political  and  religi¬ 
ous  thought.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Authors  in¬ 
clude  Bertolt  Brecht,  Erik  H.  Erikson,  Eric 
Bentley,  Robert  Brustein  and  others.  Chronol¬ 
ogy  of  important  dates.  Bibliography. 


“This  proves  to  be  a  well-gathered,  balanced 
collection  of  essays  on  Shaw.  With  such  a 
diverse  and  long-lived  subject,  the  different 
approaches  of  different  authors  proves  fortunate 
in  this  case.  .  .  .  This  collection  makes  a  good 
handbook  and  a  workout.  It  is  recommended 
especially  for  public  libraries.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 
Library  J  90:5396  D  15  ’65  170w 
Library  J  91:1082  F  15  ’66  20w  [TA] 
“For  all  the  scholarship,  perception  and 
critical  imagination  employed  by  the  writers 
in  this  collection  .  .  .  Shaw,  who  dramatized 
the  world  as  his  personal  opponent  and  then 
engaged  it  in  vigourous  debate,  is  relegated 
to  the  musty  apotheosis  of  genius  and  judged 
from  within  the  awesome  shadow  of  his  work. 
With  the  exception  of  Robert  Brustein’s  ex¬ 
cellent  essay,  ‘George  Bernard  Shaw:  The 
Face  Behind  the  Mask,’  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  relevance  Shaw’s  revolt  holds  for  a  world 
in  which  the  Victorian  tradition  he  attacked 
has  vanished,  and  the  majority  of  his  social 
reforms  have  been  assimilated  into  the  vul¬ 
garities  of  everyday  existence.”  Laurence 
Goldstein 

Nation  202:274  Mr  7  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:10  F  3  ’66  950w 


KAULA,  EDNA  MASON.  The  land  and  people 
of  Ethiopia.  158p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.93  Lip- 
pincott 

916.3  Ethiopia — Juvenile  literature  65-21659 
This  volume  in  the  Portraits  of  the  Nations 
series  covers  the  land  and  people,  history, 
geography,  traditional  culture,  and  modern 
developments  in  the  East  African  state.  Index. 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Interestingly  written,  well -organized,  and 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs,  reveal¬ 
ing  both  the  past  and  the  present.  .  .  .  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  for  this  useful  series,  the 
book  presents  important  people  in  history  and 
[discusses]  the  social  movements,  the  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  economics  of  life  today.”  V  H. 
Horn  Bk  42:203  Ap  ’66  70w 
"This  book  is  a  disappointment.  .  .  .  Bogged 
down  in  a  long,  undifferentiated  narrative 
an  image  of  unrelieved  filth  and  disease 
emerges,  followed  by  the  statement  that  ‘the 
rural  native  [is]  sublimely  happy  as  he  is.’  .  .  . 
The  most  serious  failing  of  this  book  is  its 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  values  in  tradi¬ 
tional  .Ethiopian  culture,  its  failure  even  to 
recognize  that  such  cultures  exist.  Not  rec¬ 
ommended.”  Barbara  Bader 

Library  J  91:1702  Mr  15  ’66  270w 


•  ’  ^DCJA  MASON.  Leaders  of  the  new 
$3f61CWorid%bhe  aUth°r-  192P  $3-75:  Ub  bd* 


920  Africa — Juvenile  literature. 
Biography— Juvenile  literature 


Aiiiung  me  men  who  lead  thei 
freedom  are:  .  .  .  Albert  Luthuli,  So 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peaci 


Africa — 
66-13906 
people  to 
th  African 
the  poet- 
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statesman  Leopold  Senghor,  President  of  Sene¬ 
gal:  .  .  .  Kwame  Nkrumah;  .  .  .  Jomo  Kenyatta. 
and  [others],  ...  In  words  and  in  .  .  .  pencil 
drawings,  [the  author  describes]  and  points 
out  their  characteristics,  qualities,  and  motiva¬ 
tions”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  African 
countries  and  heads  of  state  .-at-  the  time 
of  independence.  Index.  “Age  twelve  and  up.” 
(Sat  R) 


“Surprisingly,  there  is  no  mention  of  U.S.S.R. 
activities  in  Africa,  and  there  are  only  two 
very  brief  passages  on  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  book  is  slightly 
misleading,  since  one  expects  merely  a  series 
of  biographical  portraits,  while  in  reality  this 
is  really  a  good,  if  sketchy,  overview  of  the 
African  political  scene.  A  much-needed  title 
which  is  more  current  than  Sidney  Lens’ 
Africa — Awakening  Giant  [BRD  1963].”  Louise 
Browner 

Library  J  91:6202  D  16  ’66  250w 
“Neither  the  political  situations  nor  the  lead¬ 
ers  themselves  are  treated  with  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  and  subtlety.  The  pencil  sketches  are 
attractive,  the  text  much  less  so.”  G.  M.  Carter 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  N  6  ’66  210w 
“The  author  has  traveled  widely  in  Africa, 
and  her  careful  sketches  and  portraits  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  Each  book 
on  Africa  should  be  preserved  in  libraries,  for 
each  is  a  step  in  the  history  of  new  countries. 
This  has  an  appendix  pronunciation  key  (much 
needed).”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  26  ’66  70w 


KAUPER,  PAUL  G.  Religion  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  137p  $3.60  La.  state  univ.  press 
322  Religious  liberty.  Church  and  state  in 
the  U.S.  64-7898 

“Arguing  that  the  state’s  responsibility  is  to 
maximize  religious  freedom,  Kauper  [seeks  to 
show]  that  this  is  actually  incompatible  with 
the  extreme  version  of  the  ‘wall  of  separation’ 
doctrine,  or  with  absolute  separation  of  church 
and  state.  There  is  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the 
logic  of  various  Supreme  Court  decisions  bear¬ 
ing  on  familiar  and  less  familiar  but  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  church-state  relations.” 

(Choice)  Bibliography.  The  book  is  based  on 
the  Edward  Douglass  White  lectures  delivered 
at  Louisiana  State  University  in  the  spring 
of  1964. 


tine  Keeler,  a  spicy  tabloid  item,  which  could, 
in  the  interest  of  good  taste,  be  quietly  ex¬ 
purgated  with  no  loss.”  F.  C.  Brown 
Best  Sell  26:45  My  1  ’66  800w 
“The  Astor  family  has  been  written  of  and 
talked  of  for  many  years  and  the  only  excuse 
for  a  new  story  of  the  'The  Name  that  Means 
Society’  is  to  collect  in  one  volume  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Astors  and  ‘the  flowering  of  the  English 
Astors.’.  .  .  There  is  much  detail  of  the  private 
lives  of  the  generations  of  Astors  in  this  not 
superlatively  well  written  book  and  there  is 
some  history,  and,  maybe,  some  gossip.  It  is 
not  an  essential  book  for  all  libraries  but 
there  may  be  a  demand  at  first  from  general 
collections  that  will  be  easily  filled.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  91:1410  Mr  16  ’66  140w 
“Actually,  Miss  Kavaler  has  written  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  money— how  John  Jacob  Astor 
(b.  1763)  came  to  this  country  and  accumulated 
a  fortune,  how  son  William  and  Grandson 
William  magnified  it,  and  how  the  American 
branch  stopped  being  rich  when  the  childless 
great-great-grandson  William  Vincent  Astor 
(b.  1891)  gave  it  all  away.  .  .  .  Along  the  way 
Miss  Kavaler  paints,  in  bright  broad  strokes, 
a  fascinating  social  history  of  New  York  1780- 
1920,  and  the  dozens  of  photographs  of  family, 
decor,  and  house  are  a  valuable  running  doc¬ 
umentary.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  18:432  My  3  *66  180w 
New  Yorker  42:207  My  21  ’66  230w 
Newsweek  68:89  J1  4  ’66  750w 
“The  reader  will  search  in  vain  for  a  footnote 
or  for  the  authority  on  which  any  statement  is 
made.  This  is  not  a  book  for  historians.” 

TLS  pll64  D  15  ’66  800w 


KAY,  HELEN.  An  egg  is  for  wishing:  pictures 
by  Yaroslava,  unp  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.89  Abe- 
lard-Schuman 

66-11889 

“The  story  of  Nikolas,  a  small  boy  who. 
because  of  his  fear  of  the  chickens  and  the 
rooster  guarding  the  hen  house,  brought  his 
mother  a  succession  of  other  eggs  to  decorate 
for  Easter  instead  of  the  hen’s  egg  she  re¬ 
quested.  On  one  of  the  eggs  she  drew  little 
hens  and  roosters  and  told  Nikolas  they  sym¬ 
bolized  wishes  coming  true.  So  Nikolas  wished 
hard  and  overcame  his  fear.  .  .  .  Grades  one 
to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“Not  all  readers  will  agree  that  the  role  of 
the  state  in  religious  matters  should  be  [that 
of  absolute  separation],  and  the  author  ad¬ 
vances  few  arguments  for  his  theological  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  book  is  essential  for  intelligent 
discussion  of  prayers  in  the  schools,  religion 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  and  other 
contemporary  issues.” 

Choice  3:222  My  ’66  130w 
“This  book  touches  with  keen  insight  most 
of  the  church-state  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today,  but  with  one  omission — 
the  problem  of  clericalism.  .  .  .  That  aside, 
Kauper  gives  us  a  good  survey  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  situation.  His  analysis  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  Everson  through  Schempp- 
Murray,  is  good.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  the 
troublesome  question  of  public  aid  to  religious 
schools  is  not  so  felicitous.  He  seems  at  times 
to  be  justifying  some  aid  to  parochial  schools 
on  the  ground  that  their  existence  represents 
a  ‘freedom  of  religion’  choice  by  parents.  .  .  . 
Kauper  totally  ignores  the  fact  that  at  least 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  did  not  rise 
from  voluntary  decisions  by  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  religious  schools  but  from 
a  decision  by  clerics  that  they  must  do  so.” 

G.  L.  Century  82:176  F  10  ’65  420w 


KAVALER, 

chronicle 

Dodd 


LUCY,  The  Astors;  a  family 
of  pomp  and  power.  354p  pi  $6.95 


920  Astor  family  66-18348 

This  book  “spans  200  years  in  the  life  of  a 
family.”  (Acknowledgments)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"Lucy  Kavaler  loves  her  work.  She  has  the 
literary  gift  of  communication.  Her  book  is 
hard  to  put  aside,  and  her  skill  as  a  ra¬ 
conteur  is  without  peer.  She  embellished  her 
family  biography  with  humorous  and  historical 
vignettes.  ...  It  is  apparent  that  [she]  has 
researched  her  subject  thoroughly.  .  .  .The 
only  let-down  is  the  publicity  given  to  Chris¬ 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:303  Je  ’66  150w 


“A  pleasant  and  appealing  seasonal  picture 
story  which  has  woven  into  it  the  Ukrainian 
folk  art  of  decorating  Easter  eggs  (pysanky). 
The  symbols  used  are  explained  at  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  stylized  drawings  are  decora¬ 
tive,  and  Slavic  in  spirit,  and  appear  on  every 
page  alternating  white  and  orange,  with  muted 
colors.”  Emma  Foster 

Library  J  91:2684  My  15  '66  150w 
“Helen  Kay  has  fashioned  a  sweet,  simple 
story.  .  .  .  The  peasant  motif  of  Yaroslava’s 
brightly  colored  illustrations  is  agreeably 
quaint.”  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  10  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  My  14  ’66  90w 
TLS  pl082  N  24  ’66  llOw 


KAY,  HELEN.  Henri's  hands  for  Pablo  Picas¬ 
so;  il.  by  Victor  Ambrus.  61p  $2.95  Abelard- 
Schuman 

65-22825 


“For  many  years  the  kilns  in  the  village  of 
Vallauris,  where  Henri  lives,  have  been  cold 
and  idle,  but  now  that  Pablo  Picasso  has  come 
to  work  there,  they  are  filled  with  pottery 
pieces  to  be  shipped  all  over  the  world.  Grand- 
pfere  wants  Henri  to  become  a  potter;  Father 
wants  Henri  to  become  a  baker;  Henri  just 
wants  to  be  a  boy,  and  later  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self.  The  conflict  is  resolved  when  Henri, 
following  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  run  away, 
fashions  some  rolls  which  become  known  as 
‘Picasso’s  Plands.’  ”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  three 
to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“Although  neither  plot  nor  characters  are 
memorable,  the  story  is  recommended  for  its 
setting  and  for  the  descriptions  of  everyday 
life  in  a  mountain  community  of  southern 
France.  Further,  it  touches  lightly  on  tension 
between  generations,  the  demands  of  the  prac- 


632 
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KEY,  H ELEN — Continued 

tical  versus  the  pleasures  of  the  aesthetic, 
and  the  influence  of  greatness.  .  .  .  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  important;  their  casual  but 
effective  contrast  of  light  hire  against  solid 
black  areas  and  their  warm  colors  of  unglazed 
clay  are  unusually  effective  in  depicting  re¬ 
gional  personality,  architecture,  and  activity.” 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:50  F  ’66  220w 
“A  very  good  story,  filled  with  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  French  mountain  village  and  its 
people,  charmingly  illustrated  in  earth  tones 
appropriate  to  the  setting.”  M.  H.  Scott 
Library  J  90:5517  D  15  '65  90w 
“The  story  of  how  [Henri]  met  the  lovable, 
old,  famous  artist  lost  me  and  I  can’t  see  it 
attracting  many  children  not  held  forcibly  to 
its  pages.  Dull  and  complicated  to  boot.”  A1 
Hine 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p55  N  7  ’65  30w 
TLS  p430  My  19  ’66  170w 


a  somewhat  quieter  vein.  .  .  .  The  historical 
perspective  shown  makes  it  still  valid  reading 
today.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  general  interest 
collections.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:946  F  15  '66  130w 
“What  Kazantzakis  has  done  is  to  collect 
a  number  of  inaccurate  impressions  and  eager¬ 
ly  apply  himself  to  their  misinterpretation.  .  .  . 
The  translator  has  done  little  enough  to  help 
matters.  ...  No  translation  can  be  blamed, 
however,  for  the  incoherence  of  the  book  itself, 
with  the  long,  wholly  irrelevant  interpolations 
on  Nietzsche,  Assyrian  bas  reliefs,  Persian 
miniatures,  the  Greek  Spirit  and  so  on.  One 
has  the  feeling  that  it  was  taking  shape  in  the 
author’s  mind  before  he  ever  landed  at  Dover 
and  that  from  then  on  he  was  struggling  to 
fit  what  he  saw  to  Jiis  own  preconceptions.” 
Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  154:37  F  26  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Berger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  13  '66  1050w 


KAY,  TERENCE.  Target:  moon.  152p  il  $3.50 
Bobbs 

629.45  Space  flight- — Juvenile  literature 

65-21396 

“The  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
Ranger  spacecraft  .  .  .  goes  on  to  describe 
Surveyor  and  its  Lunar  Orbiter;  .  .  .  tests 
simulating  outer  space  conditions  and  hazards, 
and  .  .  .  the  astronauts  on  their  training  pro¬ 
gram  aboard  the  Gemini  two-man  spaceship 
as  it  orbits  the  earth.  Target:  Moon  ends 
with  a  trip  to  the  moon  as  visualized  by  our 
scientists  and  engineers.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“One  learns  of  the  very  careful,  almost 
meticulous  testing  that  is  given  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  used,  as  well  as  the  rigorous  training 
to  which  the  astronauts  are  subjected.  Younger 
readers  will  enjoy  this  addition  to  the  many 
books  on  lunar  exploration.”  F.  R.  Carmody 
Best  Sell  25:394  Ja  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Many  steps  must  be  taken  before  man  can 
walk  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  In  this  book, 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  each  of  these  steps. 
.  .  .  Descriptive  material  is  followed  by  bits 
of  hypothetical  conversation,  some  of  which  is 
rather  simple-minded.  .  .  .  The  book  is  accurate 
except  for  an  occasional  detail.  Recommended.” 
O.  V.  Fortier 

Library  J  90:5517  D  15  ’65  lOOw 


KAYDEN,  EUGENE  M.,  tr.  The  demon.  See 
Lermontov,  M. 


KAZANTZAKIS,  NIKOS.  England;  a  travel 
journal.  284p  $5  Simon  &  Schuster 

814.2  Great  Britain — Civilization  65-23247 

Written  in  1940,  and  originally  published  in 
Greek,  the  novelist  finds  the  “three  significant 
constituent  elements  of  England  .  .  .  rep¬ 

resented  by  Magna  Carta,  the  Gentleman  and 
Shakespeare.  Together  they  give  meaning  to 
one  of  the  author’s  greatest  beliefs  in  life — 
freedom.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:166  Mr  ’66  60w 
“Here  indeed  the  Englishman  will  find  some 
startlingly  new  interpretations,  and  also  some 
inaccuracies — at  one  point  the  anonymous 
translator  is  goaded  into  contradiction  in  a 
footnote.  But  it  is  all  immensely  readable, 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  penetration.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  rush  of  words  to  his  pen,  his  over¬ 
statements,  the  dramatic  license  he  allows 
himself  at  times,  Kazantzakis’  innate  sincerity 
is  never  in  doubt.  Possibly  his  mind  on  this 
tour  is  a  little  inclined  to  be  a  projector  as 
well  as  a  camera,  but  he  himself  is  conscious 
only  of  recording  his  reactions  honestly.  It  is 
an  engaging  book,  apt  with  word  and  phrase, 
full  of  alert  observation,  and  everywhere  en¬ 
livened  by  an  inquisitive  intellect.”  Eric 
Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  1  ’66 

700w 


This  is  not  so  much  a  travel  book  as  an 
assessment  of  England  by  a  sympathetic,  if 
occasionally  puzzled,  observer.  The  seemingly 
mderly,  self-disciplined  English  way  of  life  is 
m  direct  contrast  with  the  free-ranging 
exuberance  of  the  Cretan  Kazantzakis 
Not  as  immediately  personal  as  his  recent  Re¬ 
port  to  Greco  [BRD  1965],  this  is  writing  in 


KAZIN,  ALFRED.  Starting  out  in  the  thirties. 
16  6p  $4.95  Little 

B  or  92  65-20740 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Choice  3:34  Mr  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:734  My  20  ’66  1150w 
TLS  p368  Ap  28  ’66  900w 


KEAHNG,  H.  R.  F.  Inspector  Ghote’s  good 
crusade.  223p  $3.95  Dutton 

66-14688 

In  this  “adventure  of  Ganesh  Ghote  of  the 
Bombay  C.I.D.,  the  problem  <is  the  poison 
death  of  Frank  Masters,  the  American  phil¬ 
anthropist,  and  guiding  genius  of  the  Masters 
Foundation  for  the  Care  of  Juvenile  Vagrants. 
[Ghote  s]  encounters  are  with  the  diabolical 
recipients  of  this  charity,  with  the  eccentric 
members  of  its  staff,  and  with  the  strange  web 
of  violence  and  crime  that  is  woven  by  Amrit 
Singh.”  (Library  J) 

Best  Sell  26:93  Je  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3977  S  1  ’66  90w 
“[This  book]  is  something  of  a  letdown  after 
the  perfect  ‘The  Perfect  Murder  Case.’  .  .  . 
Ghote  as  still  _  an  attractive  man  of  goodwill 
(and.  a  certain  amount  of  confusion);  but 
Keating  has  tried  to  stretch  a  rather  clever 
short  story  .  to  novel  length.  The  result 
is  readable  and  even  often  entertaining;  but 
the  materials  for  a  book — in  characters,  in 
plotting,  m  substance — are  not  there.”  Anth¬ 
ony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  My  29  ’66  lOOw 

T  ‘‘JJ11,.  thi^i,  ^  Keating’s  second  novel  about 
inspector  Ghote  of  Bombay,  we  may  trace  the 
ultimate  influences  of  E.  M.  Forster  and  Gra- 
Keating,  however,  moves  the 
difficulty  of  full  contact  with  another  culture 
from  miscomprehensions  between  European  and 
Asian  (or  African)  to  the  miscomprehensions 
inevitable  m  police  investigation  of  a  kind 
based  orL  European  traditions  when  confronted 
with  essentially  opposed  ones.  .  .  .  This  book 
+Lt^<+IPlrakle  its  kind  and,  while  never  at¬ 
tempting  more  than  is  proper  to  the  kind  at¬ 
tempts  und  sclneves  jtg  best  possibilities.’” 

TLS  p230  Mr  17  ’66  ISOw 

KEATING,  L.  CLARK.  Critic  of  civilization- 
Univf  of  Ky^press  and  Ms  writingS-  268p 
848  Duhamel,  Georges  65-12103 

A  French  “physician  turned  poet,  playwright 
novelist  publicist,  critic,  and  world  traveler 
Duhamel  for  half  a  century  has  sought  as  a 
hberal  humanist  to  defend  the  moral  and 
efttieticvahies  of  Western  civilization  against 
what  he  _  believes  are  the  encroachments  of  a 
dehumanizing  machine  age.  ...  It  is  in  Du¬ 
hamel  s  feeling  for  humanity,  Mr.  Keating  be¬ 
lieves,  that  one  may  discover  the  consistent 
pattern  m  Duhamel’s  literary  work.  .  Mr 
Keating  relates,  all  of  Duhamel’s  many-sided 
acuities  t0-  his  underlying  purpose— to  find 
a  PO-th  f°r  individual  happiness  in  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  contemporary  life.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  i-r-uoiisner  s 


Keating  fails  to  bring  out  forcefully  the 
positive  elements  that  one  may  find  in  such 
works  as  Salavin  [BRD  1936]  or  The  Pasquier 
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Chronicles  [BHD  1938]  (both  of  which  compare 
favorably  with  other  cyclic  novels  of  the  pre¬ 
war  period).  His  book  is  easy  to  read  but  re¬ 
mains  light  and  unsubstantial.  Although  it 
purports  to  be  a  ‘critical  biography,’  its  ap¬ 
proach  is  definitely  an  uncritical  one;  Keating 
takes  Duhamel  at  his  face  value  and  seldom 
attempts  to  probe  beyond  the  surface.  It  is 
hard  to  share  his  admiration  for  all  the  plati¬ 
tudes  that  Duhamel  has  written  about  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  book  fails  to  bring  us  an  objective 
reassessment  of  Duhamel’s  stature  in  French 
literature  today;  it  will  not  create  a  renewal 
of  interest  for  his  work.” 

Choice  3:314  Je  ‘66  200w 


“Professor  Keating  in  his  Preface  and  Intro¬ 
duction  emphasizes  the  significance  of  what 
Duhamel,  Cassandra-like  in  his  prophesies,  has 
to  say,  deplores  the  lack  of  awareness  of  his 
works  today  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
also  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  The  reviewer  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  Professor  Keating’s  opinion.  Both  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  technology  and  of  decay  find  Du¬ 
hamel  in  their  way  and  they  appear  to  be  de¬ 
termined  to  try  to  do  to  him  in  his  lifetime 
what  the  dadaists  and  surrealists  did  to  Ana- 
tole  France  the  day  after  he  died;  canonize 
him  as  a  fossil.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  book 
about  a  great  writer  and  critic  which  the 
reading  American  public  cannot  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore.  .  .  .  Those  who  read  this  book  will  under¬ 
stand  as  never  before  what  some  of  the  basic 
issues  of  our  civilization  are."  B.  G.  Carter 
Mod  Lang  J  50:293  My  ’66  800w 


KEATS,  EZRA  JACK,  comp.  God  is  in  the 
mountain;  sel.  and  il.  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats, 
unp  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

291.4  God — Juvenile  literature  66-15465 

“This  anthology  [consists]  of  .  .  ,.  phrases 
found  in  various  religions  and  ethnic  philos¬ 
ophies  from  Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Judaism, 
Taoism,  Christianity,  African,  Aztec,  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian,  et  al.  .  .  .  Grade  four  and  up. 
(Library  J) 

“[Mr.  Keats]  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  r  these]  writings  often  contain  the 
kind  of  abstract  thought  that  is  still  beyond  a 
child’s  comprehension.  .  .  .  Still,  such  enchant¬ 
ing  excerpts  as  the  African  ‘Talking  with  one 
another  is  loving  one  another,’  or  bikhim  s 
‘Being  beautiful  one  should  not  be  charmed  by 
it:  it  is  the  light  of  the  Lord,  that  shines  m  all 
bodies,’  make  this  little  collection  worthwhile. 
John  Gruen  ,  .  . 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  180w 

“A  distinguished  and  beautiful  book  for  all 
times  and  all  ages.”  E.  M  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11  66  40w 

“[The  artist]  has  used  the  sensitivity  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  illustrations  for  Richard  Lewis 
Haiku  anthology,  In  a  Spring  Garden  [BED 
1965],  to  make  selections  for  and  to  illustrate 
this  anthology  of  golden  phrases.  •  The 

earth-toned  illustrations  each  match  m  techni¬ 
que  and  mood  the  thoughts,  often  abstract, 
of  the  selections.  .  .  .  The  subdued  tone  of 
the  design  and  illustrations  have  a  serenity 
suitable  to  this  dignified  and  most  distin¬ 
guished  book.  An  excellent  title  for  families 
to  read  and  look  at  together.  It  will  .  be  a 
springboard  to  further  .  reading  and  thinking 
about  some  of  the  basic  religious  thought  of 
the  world.”  Marjorie  Lewis 

Library  J  91:4337  S  15  66  180w 

“Twenty-four  excerpts  from  the  world’s  reli¬ 
gious  literature  .  ..  ,  fare  accompanied  by] 

illustrations  as  varied  as  the  sayings.  .  .  . 

These  are  the  many  faces  of  God,  and  the 
many  voices  that  have  sought  to  .  interpret 
Him  That  they  are  all  the  same  voice  as  the 
beautiful  testament  of  this  [illustrator  s]  new 
book.”  Barbara.  Wersba  r  ^  Q  lg  ,66  ]00w 


KEATS,  EZRA  JACK.  Jennie’s  hat.  unp  $3.95 

Harper  66-15683 

“Jennie  is  counting  on  a  new  hat  from  her 
aunt— and  dreaming  of  its  beauty.  A  very  plain 
hat  comes,  and  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
make  herself  a  hat,  Jennie  goes  to  church  m 
the  drab  one.  In  the  interval  she  has  fed  her 
friends  the  birds,  and  they  save  the  day  by 
flying  down  and  trimming  the  hat  for  her. 
(Sat  R)  _ _ 

“Girls,  presumably,  are  the  target  of  Phis 
book],  the  principal  excuse  for  which  seems 
to  he  that  it  gives  Mr.  Keats  a  chance  to  draw 
a°  great  many  flowers  and  birds  and  a  pretty- 


pretty  dress  of  peacock  feathers  for  Jenny.” 
Richard  Kluger 

Book  Week  p25  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  30w 

“[The  story]  has  a  sense  of  freshness,  of 
spring,  about  it.  Attractive,  colorful  pictures 
make  most  telling  use  of  collage.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5 
’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  20w 

Horn  Bk  42:299  Je  ’66  120w 
“The  full  color  illustrations  of  this  charming 
story  .  .  .  are  outstanding  (even  though  some 
of  the  collage  borders  on  being  overpowering). 
.  .  .  Jennie's  bird  friends  come  to  her  rescue 
and  .  .  .  Jennie  is  delighted  as  are  the 
young  children  who  have  seen  the  book.  High¬ 
ly  recommended.”  H.  H.  McGrady 

Library  J  91:2684  My  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  3  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  ’66  80w 


KEATS,  JOHN.  Howard  Hughes.  304p  il  $5.95 
Random  house 

B  or  92  Plughes,  Howard  Robard  65-21241 
“At  18  [Howard  Hughes]  inherited  an  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  business.  He  produced  two 
record-breaking  films,  but  ‘abruptly  decided 
to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  aviation,’  and  made  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  in  that  field.  .  .  .  His  ‘disappear¬ 
ances,  vagaries  and  caprices’  irritated  his 
business  associates  and  led  to  the  loss  of  con¬ 
trol  of  his  vast  enterprises.”  (Library  J) 


‘This  book  is  certainly  a  huge  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  obviously  a  potboiler  written  with 
no  imaginative  insight  nor  grace  of  style. 
But  the  most  dismaying  aspect  involves  the 
book’s  material.  Mr.  Keats  has  researched 
the  back  files  of  the  New  York  ‘Times,’ 
‘Fortune,’  Hollywood  gossip  columns,  etc.;  but, 
as  a  result,  the  reader  is  given  an  external, 
superficial,  and  sketchy  portrait  of  Hughes. 

.  .  .  Anyone  who  has  lived  through  the  years 
during  which  Hughes’  activities  took  place 
and  who  has  been  a  regular  reader  of  news 
media  knows  just  about  as  much  concerning 
Hughes  as  John  Keats  does;  ergo,  this  present 
volume  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort — and  an 
incredible  bore  at  that.”  P.  A.  Doyle 
Best  Sell  26:107  Je  15  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:762  N  ’66  170w 
Critic  25:63  Ag  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Keats  has  done  thorough  research.  He 
writes  of  a  fascinating  personality  in  a  most 
attractive  style.  His  approach  is  sympathetic 
but  just.  An  entertaining  biography  which 
gives  sidelights  on  the  history  of  aviation  and 
motion  picture  industries.  Recommended.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:1882  Ap  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Kirwan 

Nat  R  18:1179  N  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Mitchei  Levitas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  J1  10  ’66  llOOw 
“Given  the  material,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Keats  to  write  a  spectacular  novel, 
or  an  expose,  or  an  amateur  psychiatric  case¬ 
book.  What  he  has  written  is  a  restrained 
and  balanced  documentary,  a  well-selected 
scrapbook  of  Hughes’  public  record  and  what 
tales  he  could  pry  out  of  Hughes’  friends  and 
enemies — all  of  whom  are  remarkably  reluctant 
to  talk.  If  the  book  is  far  from  complete,  far 
from  satisfying,  it  is  at  least  informative, 
and  fair.” 

Newsweek  67:95  My  30  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Phelan 

Reporter  35:57  J1  14  ’66  1650w 


KECK,  LEANDER  E.,  ed.  Studies  in  Luke- 
Acts;  essay  £  presented  in  honor  of  Paul  Schu¬ 
bert,  Buckingham  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  and  interpretation  at  Yale 
university;  ed.  by  Leander  E.  Keck  [and]  J. 
Louis  Martyn.  316p  $8.50  Abingdon 
226  Bible.  N.T.  Luke — Criticism,  interpre¬ 
tation,  etc.  Bible.  N.T.  Luke — Commen¬ 
taries.  Bible.  N.T.  Acts; — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  Bible.  N.T.  Acts — Commen¬ 
taries.  Schubert,  Paul  66-14998 

This  festschrift  “consists  of  19  essays  b,y  an 
international  panel  of  Bible  scholars.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


“[This  volume]  contains  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  essays  on  points  of  academic  interest  and 
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KECK,  L.  E. — Continued 

concern.  ...  In  its  attempt  to  understand 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  Lthe  Luke-ActsJ 
Christian  scholarship  has  gone  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  phases.  .  .  .  The  current  phase  was 
introduced  shortly  after  World  War  it  by  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  Ernst  Haenohen  and  Hans  Conzel- 
mann.  particularly  the  latter.  They  contend 
that  Luke  is  a  theologian  writing  with  a  con¬ 
scious  theological  purpose  ...  in  an  effort  to 
enable  the  church  of  his  day  to  understand 
theologically  both  herself  and  her  situation  and 
to  relate  herself  to  her  past  and  her  future. 
Most  of  the  essays  in  the  volume  under  re¬ 
view  reflect  this  new  understanding.  .  .  . 

[Some]  deal  with  subjects  to  which  this  new 
approach  could  not  be  applied — language,  text, 
Jewish  background  material  (Qumran,  of 
course!).  These  will  interest  only  the  specialist. 
It  is  the  others  that  will  appeal  to  the  more 
general  reader.”  Norman  Perrin 

Christian  Century  83:1081  S  7  '66  600w 
"Carefully  planned  to  achieve  some  measure 
of  unity  of  theme  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity 
of  authorship  and  point  of  view,  the  editors 
have  put  together  a  volume  of  major  signifi¬ 
cance  for  New  Testament  studies.  Although 
a  few  of  the  essays  have  appeared  previously 
as  journal  articles,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
was  prepared  specifically  for  this  publication. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  distinguished 
panel  of  contributors  or  to  select  a  theme,  more 
pivotal  for  a  multifarious  presentation  of  con¬ 
temporary  New  Testament  critical  opinion.” 
R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  91:3438  J1  ’66  140w 


KEEFE,  FREDERICK  L.  The  investigating  of¬ 
ficer.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  406p  $5.95  Dial 
press 

66-13650 

"The  scene  is  Austria  just  after  V-E  Day. 
Two  SS  officers  are  shot  while  they  are  being 
taken  to  headquarters.  [Lieutenant  Maddox, 
the  American]  in  charge  states  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  escape,  but  two  Austrian  civilians  in¬ 
sist  that  they  were  murdered.  A  Captain 
Rankin  is  ordered  to  investigate,  and  the  two 
days  he  spends  in  investigation  reveal  many 
tensions  within  the  occupation  force  and  be¬ 
tween  that  force  and  the  Austrians.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:708  N  26  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:118  Je  15  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Emile,  Capouya 

Book  Week  plO  Ag  7  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  91:3469  J1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  14  ’66  700w 
“It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  first  novel  whose 
author  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  wave  flags 
and  blow  sirens.  .  .  .  Keefe  has  been  content 
to  let  his  story  speak  for  itself.  .  .  The  novel 
reminds  me  of  James  Gould  Cozzens’s  Guard 
of  Honor  [BRD  1948]  in  that  a  crisis  has  far- 
reaching  effects  and  brings  to  the  surface 
much  that  would  ordinarily  he  concealed.  Like 
Cozzens,  Keefe  is  exploring  the  military  mind, 
and  his  Captain  Rankin  is,  like  Cozzens’s 
Colonel  Ross,  a  gentle  and  thoughtful  person. 
Keefe  skillfully  handles  the  unfolding  of  the 
situation,  which  becomes  more  and  more  com¬ 
plicated,  never  letting  the  many  threads  of  the 
story  become  tangled.  He  is  a  novelist  who 
has  learned  his  business,  and  his  book  is  a 
pleasure  to  read.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:21  My  28  '66  300w 
“Getting  at  the  truth  turns  out  to  be  like 
peeling  through  several  skins  of  an  onion. 
First-Novelist  Frederick  Keefe,  who  is  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Yorker,  conducts  his  unhappy 
murderer-lieutenant  to  a  surprise  ending.  But 
it  is  about  the  only  surprise  in  this  otherwise 
pat  and  overseemly  saga.” 

Time  87:114  Je  24  ’66  140w 


KEENAN,  BOYD  R.,  ed.  Science  and  the  uni¬ 
versity.  207p  $5.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
507  Science — Study  and  teaching.  Colleges 
and  universities — U.S.  66-13375 

This  volume  contains  papers  presented  at  a 
symposium  entitled  Science  and  Public  Policy: 
Evolving  Institutions,  sponsored  by  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1965.  It  discusses  the  problems  of 
“teaching  versus  research,  the  use  of  federal 
moneys  in  the  universities,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  university  should  develop  indepen¬ 


dence  of  federal  and  privately  supported  re¬ 
search  activities.”  (Publisher’s  note]  Contrib¬ 
utors  include  Philip  Abelson,  L.  J.  Haworth, 
Frederick  Seitz,  Edward  Teller  and  Alvin  Wein¬ 
berg. 


Reviewed  by  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  7  '66  430w 
"These  .  .  .  questions  are  explored,  if  not 
resolved,  by  a  group  of  scientists  and  admin- 
instrators  who  survey  the  American  scene  and 
make  reference  to  the  European  situation. 
Recommended  to  education  and  science  sec¬ 
tions  of  larger  libraries.”  George  Basalla 
Library  J  91:2507  My  15  ’66  180w 
“The  volume  has  more  to  say  about  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  plight  of  the  Midwest 
than  about  the  impact  of  ‘big  science’  upon 
universities.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  papers 
as  a  whole  represent  another  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  of  the  interaction  of 
science  and  society.”  J.  D.  Millett 

Science  153:519  J1  29  ’66  700w 


KEETON,  GEORGE  W.  The  Norman  conquest 
and  the  common  law.  238p  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 
347  Law — Great  Britain  66-70807 

This  “introduction  to  the  complexities  of 
legal  history  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  English 
law,  but  its  author  goes  beyond  his  title  to 
discuss  the  significant  developments  of  later 
centuries.  Keeton  argues  that  the  real  genius 
of  William  I,  Lanfranc,  and  their  successors 
lay  in  the  integration  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
customs,  thereby  making  the  effect  of  the 
Conquest  less  dramatic  but  the  work  of  the 
conquerors  the  more  praiseworthy.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  Bibliography. 


“Domesday  Book,  above  all,  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  William's  extraordinary  powers,  and 
to  the  thoroughness  of  his  picked  administra¬ 
tors.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  given  due  importance 
in  Professor  Keeton’s  book,  much  of  which 
is  devoted  to  legal  history  that  has  little  direct 
connection  with  the  conquest.  (For  whom,  by 
the  way,  is  this  book  intended?  It  is  too  de¬ 
tailed  for  general  reading,  too  potted  for  his¬ 
torians.  )  ’  ’ 

Economist  219:971  My  28  ’66  900w 


“Keeton’s  emphasis  upon  the  contribution 
of  canon  law  to  the  making  of  common  law 
is  most  useful.  Drawn  extensively  from  Pol¬ 
lock,  Maitland  and  Holdsworth,  Keeton’s  dis¬ 
cussion  avoids  highly  technical  controversy. 
It  is  well  written  and  may  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  to  students  of  English  law  and  his¬ 
tory.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:3462  J1  ’66  120w 


KEGLEY,  CHARLES  W.  Protestantism  in 
transition.  282p  $5.75  Harper 
280  Protestantism  65-20453 

The  author  begins  “with  a  .  .  .  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  vari¬ 
ous  Christian  denominations.  ...  in  part  U 
[he]  develops  .  .  .  the  principal  affirmations 
of  Protestant  theology,  particularly  those  con¬ 
cerning  God,  Scripture,  the  priesthood  of  be¬ 
lievers,  religious  life,  the  church  and  voca¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Part  HI  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
direction  in  which  Protestantism  is  moving.” 
(Christian  Century)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“This  book  offers  a  competent  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  picture  of  middle-of-the-road  Protestantism 
in  this  country.  The  reader  is  forcefully  re¬ 
minded  of  the  radical  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  American  theology  during  the  past 
30  years.  Equally  meritorious  is  Dr.  Kegley’s 
determination  to  treat  Protestant  theology  in 
an  ecumenical  context.  But  not  every  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  share  his  optimistic  opinion 
that  Protestant  theology,  or  at  least  ‘Protestant 
catholicity,’  is  already  in  far-reaching  agree¬ 
ment  with  Roman  Catholicism.  .  .  .  Some  read¬ 
ers  will  probably  ask  anxiously,  ‘Is  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  a  state  of  transition  toward  a  new  self- 
affirmation  or  is  it  on  the  way  to  complete 
disintegration?’  ’’  O.  A.  Piper 

Christian  Century  83:306  Mr  9  ’66  500w 
“The  knowledgeable  will  undoubtedly  object 
to  the  oversimplification  unavoidable  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  directed  towards  a  broad,  non-specialist 
audience,  but  the  technically  uninitiated  will 
find  this  a  useful,  up-to-date  introduction  to 
ecumenical  Protestantism.  .  .  .  While  I  was 
constantly  wanting  to  introduce  qualifiers  into 
his  characterization  of  Catholicism  there  Is  no 
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doubt  that  he  has  focused  on  elements  which 
have  traditionally  enjoyed  the  greatest  visibility 
in  Catholic  life  and  teaching  and  which  have 
as  well  traditionally  rankled  both  Protestants 
and  Orthodox.”  D.  P.  Gray 

Commonweal  83:702  Mr  18  ’66  500w 


‘‘Roman  Catholic  readers  will  be  certain  that 
the  whole  book  is  a  gently  anti- Catholic 
polemic  and  may  justifiably  gripe  at  the  shal¬ 
lowness  of  treatment  given  the  basic  problem 
of  authority.  The  discussions  in  Part  3  of  social 
issues,  church-state  relations,  education  and 
culture  inevitably  sacrifice  depth  and  precision 
to  breadth  of  coverage.  Protestant  readers  may 
remain  uncertain  about  the  nature  of  their 
transition;  contemporary  issues  within  the 
churches  have  not  been  drawn  together  for  as¬ 
sessment.  A  useful  supplement  to  the  Protest¬ 
ant-Catholic  dialogue,  but  librarians  on  a 
budget  may  be  satisfied  with  Robert  McAfee 
Brown’s  Spirit  of  Protestantism  IBRD  1961], 
similar  in  structure,  smoother,  and  more  posi¬ 
tive.”  G.  R.  Kelly 

Library  J  91:698  P  1  ’66  210w 


KEIL,  CHARLES.  Urban  blues.  231p  il  $4.95 
Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

784.4  Polk  songs — U.S.  Negroes  66-13876 
“It  is  with  the  blues  singer  as  culture  hero 
that  this  book  is  concerned — with  what  he 
expresses  for  his  audience  in  an  anomic  urban 
situation  of  shifting  values  and  interpersonal 
conflicts.  .  .  .  IKeil]  examines  the  contem¬ 
porary  blues  scene;  .  .  .  describes  the  workings 
of  the  record  business:  .  .  .  analyzes  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  church  music  and  blues,  between 
bluesmen  and  preachers.  He  discusses  the  blues- 
man  as  representative  Negro  male  and  voice  of 
the  basic  male- female  conflict  of  ghetto  life. 
He  examines  the  concept  of  ‘soul’  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  solidarity  in  the  Negro  community.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  include  The  iden¬ 
tity  problem;  Talking  about  music:  and  Blues 
styles.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:119  Ag  ’66  400w 
“No  book  that  we  have  read  in  recent 
months  has  done  more  to  prompt  us  to  reap- 

g raise  Negro  ghetto  values.  Assuming  that 
ieil's  portrayal  is  accurate — and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is — the  conflict  between 
the  sexes,  the  rejection  of  white  values,  the 
identity  of  an  intact  subculture  are  more  dra¬ 
matic  than  we  had  realized.”  „  „„ 

Christian  Century  83:964  Ag  3  66  60w 

“The  essential  Negri tude  of  the  blues  is  at 
the  heart  of  [this  book],  .  .  .  The  failure  to 
recognize  [the  Negro  urban]  culture  and  to 
work  with  it  and  within  it,  [Keil]  asserts,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  inability  of  the  Black  Muslims, 
the  civil-rights  groups  and  ‘the  warriors  on 
poverty’  to  reach  ‘the  ghetto  majority.’  The 
thesis  that  Keil  presents  is  perfectly  valid.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  his  manner  of  presentation  tends 
to  undermine  it.  His  book  is  one  part  straight 
blues  history,  one  part  superficial,  undigested 
interviews  with  performers  and  listeners  and 
one  part  Ph.D.  one-upmanship  (with  continual 
knowledgeable  references  to  unexplained  foot¬ 
notes).  It  manages  to  be  both  enlightening 
and  frustrating— although  many  of  the  frustra¬ 
tions  are  honestly  stated.  .  .  .  Still,  he  has  given 
a  provocative  indication  of  the  role  of  the 
blues  singer  as  a  focal  point  of  ghetto  com¬ 
munity  expression.  And  he  has  performed  a 
particularly  valuable  service  in  compiling  a 
succinct  and  definitive  ‘Outline  of  Blues  Styles, 
which  appears  as  one  of  his  appendices.  ’  J.  S. 

WUS°n  N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ag  14  ’66  750w 
TLS  pl005  N  3  ’66  750w 


KEITEL,  WILHELM.  The  memoirs  of  Field- 
Marshal  Keitel;  ed.  with  an  mtrod.  and 
epilogue  by  Walter  Gorlitz;  tr.  by  David 
Irving.  28Sp  maps  $7.95  Stein  &  Day 
940  54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Personal  nar¬ 
ratives.  Germany— History— 1918-1945 

66-14954 

The  author  “served  as  Hitler’s  chief  military 
adviser  from  1938.  He  was  hanged  as  a  war 
criminal  in  October,  1946  by  verdict  of  the 
Nuremberg  International  Court.  .  .  .  In  the 

months  before  his  execution,  he  composed  in 
his  prison  cell  a  volume  of  recollections  from 
memory.”  (Library  J)  “After  the  editor’s  in¬ 
troduction  on  background  and  career  the  text 
gives  Keitel’s  description  of  the  Blomberg- 
Fritsch  crisis  of  1938;  .  .  .  the  events  leading 
to  the  annexations  of  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 


slovakia;  the  fateful  month  of  August  1939;  the 
campaigns  against  Poland,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  France  .  .  .  the  planned  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land  .  .  .  and  [a]  .  .  .  report  on  the  attack 
on  Russia.’  (Sat  R)  Index.  First  published  in 
1961  as  Generalfeldmarschall  Keitel:  Verbrecher 
Oder  offizier? 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  C.  Bullock 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  10  ’66  1550w 
Choice  3:448  J1  ’66  190w 


"If  Keitel’s  memoirs  had  been  published  when 
they  were  written,  they  would  have  created 
a  sensation.  Today  they  have  nothing  new  to 
tell.  Their  publication  may  revive  the  debate 
on  the  legality  of  the  Nuremberg  trial  and  on 
the  problem  of  military  discipline  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  real  value  of  the  book  however,  lies 
in  its  unvarnished — though  often  involuntary — 
portrayal  of  the  moral  confusion  that  spread 
through  Hitler’s  Germany  and  made  millions  of 
people  believe  in  good  excuses  for  doing  evil — 
or  nothing.”  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  5  ’66 
600w 


“[These  memoirs]  contain  some  interesting 
observations  especially  about  the  later  war 
years.  .  .  .  The  English  version  is  somewhat 
shortened;  this  is  regrettable  as  it  precludes  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  author’s  personality. 
The  translation  might  have  been  more  polished. 
For  larger  college  and  public  libraries  with 
comprehensive  collections  on  World  War  II.” 
F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:1222  Mr  1  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  70:835  N  26  ’65  230w 


Reviewed  by  Cornelius  Ryan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  20  '66  2750w 
“This  book  should  be  required  reading  for 
.  .  .  the  .  .  .  gadfly  school  of  historiography 
.  .  .  [in  whose]  pecularily  perverse  reasoning 
Adolf  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany  are  absolved 
of  blame  for  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
.  .  .  [Proof  of]  the  bankruptcy  of  this  view 
.  .  .  can  be  found  in  these  memoirs.  .  .  . 
Keitel  never  felt  adequate  for  his  lofty  position, 
but  there  is  no  question  of  his  loyalty  and 
complete  subservience  to  Hitler.  .  .  .  These 
memoirs  are  of  considerable  historical  import¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gorlitz,  who  is  known  for  his 

excellent  book  The  History  of  the  German  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  IBRD  1953],  has  pruned  the  material 
by  eliminating  ‘historically  unimportant’  pas¬ 
sages  not  bearing  on  military  matters.  The 
danger  of  this  kind  of  editing  is  that  historians 
differ  on  what  is  essential  and  what  is  of  little 
consequence.  The  memoirs  would  be  far  more 
valuable  in  their  original  state.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  generally  satisfactory,  although  the 
translator,  unfortunately,  leans  toward  .  .  . 
slangy  clichds.”  L.  L.  Snyder 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  5  ’66  llOOw 


“[These]  memoirs  are  wholly  devoid  of  li¬ 
terary  merit  or  interest  to  anyone  except  the 
specialist  historian.  And  the  historian  will  no 
doubt  prefer  to  turn  to  the  German  original.” 

TLS  p!26  F  17  ’66  210w 


KEITH,  AGNES  NEWTON.  Children  of  Allah; 
sketches  by  the  author.  467p  $6.95  Little 
916.1  Libya — Social  life  and  customs.  Libya 
— Description  and  travel  65-21360 

"The  wife  of  a  technical  expert  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  .  .  .  deals  with  the  almost  nine 
years  [she]  spent  in  Libya.  .  .  .  We 

meet  a  great  assortment  of  people,  .  .  .  take 
a  look  behind  the  scenes  in  Libyan  households 
.  .  .  [and]  see  Libyan  weddings;  holidays; 
holy  days;  the  desert:  thriving  cities;  desert 
outposts:  riots;  poverty,  and  prosperity.”  (Best 
Sell)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:160  Mr  ’66  1550w 
“[This]  is  a  different  kind  of  book  about  the 
development  of  a  country.  It  gives  no  political 
advice,  offers  no  sweeping  cures  for  problems 
encountered.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  what 
the  author  saw.  felt,  and  experienced.  It  has 
its  moments  of  repetition  and  dullness,  but 
on  the  whole  teaches  a  great  deal  about  the 
Mohammedan  culture.”  P.  I.  Earl 

Best  Sell  25:449  Mr  1  ’66  270w 
“rMrs.  Keith’s]  recollections  are  burdened 
with  too  much  domestic  trivia.  But  she  casts 
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KEITH,  A.  N. — Continued* 

quit©  a  lot  of  light  on  the  social  and  personal 
problems  that  Libyans  have  to  contend  with. 
She  also  provides  a  vivid  eyewitness  account 
of  the  riots  in  Tripolitania  in  January  19 64.  .  .  . 
From  her  ringside  seat  Mrs  Keith  relates  these 
events  as  they  seemed  to  her.  Her  reports 
have  their  value.  So  little  about  these  happen¬ 
ings  got  out  to  the  world  at  the  time, 
mgs  Economist  220:452  J1  30  ’66  300w 

Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:332  Je  66  150w 

Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Walden 

Library  J  9i : 693  F  1  ’66  200w 

Library  J  91:2236  Ap  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  John  Barkham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Mr  27  ’66  750w 

“All  right,  the  author  is  nobody’s  Alan 
Moorehead;  but  her  spirited  account  of  life  in 
Libya  is  written  with  a  clarity,  humor,  and 
compassion  that  contrive  splendidly  to  sur¬ 
mount  any  technical  shortcomings.  It  can  even 
be  said  that  these  faults  contribute  a  large 
portion  of  the  book’s  charm.  As  for  the  draw¬ 
ings,  I  only  wish  there  had  been  more  .  .  . 
The  best  parts  of  the  book  concern  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  personal  involvement  with  the  many 
Libyans  she  came  to  know.  .  .  .  Possessing  not 
a  shred  of  the  anthropologist’s  patronizing  de¬ 
tachment  or  the  white  traveler’s  amused  su¬ 
periority.  her  descriptions  of  Libyan  home  life 
portray'  people  and  not  exhibits.  ...  A  lot  of 
people,'  X  think,  will  deprive  themselves  ot  an 
uncommonly  pleasurable  experience  if  they  pass 
up  Mrs.  Keith  s  engaging  book.  And  .as  for 
any  Americans  who  may  be  going  to  Libya  on 
business  or  pleasure,  only  passports,  visas, 
and  shots  should  take  precedence  over  [it]. 
Charles  Miller  ,  _ 

Sat  R  49:41  Mr  5  ’66  llOOw 

TLS  p758  A g  25  ’66  350w 


KEITH,  HAROLD.  Komantcia.  299p  $3.95  Cro¬ 
well 

65-14901 

“Pedro  Favbn  is  abducted  by  the  barbaric 
Comanche  warrior  who  had  killed  his  mother 
in  a  raid  on  his  uncle’s  Mexican  rancho.  Mira¬ 
culously  saved  from  death,  Pedro  learns  that 
his  sadistic  captor  has  kept  him  to  torture.  He 
works  with  squaws  and  comes  when  the  master 
calls  ‘dog.’  Pedro  had  been  a  proud  Spaniard, 
a  fluent  linguist,  and  a  talented  guitarist.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  old  when  captured  in  1867,  he  can¬ 
not  forsake  his  background,  especially  his  re¬ 
ligion,  to  become  an  Indian.  .  .  .  Although 
Pedro’s  lot  changes  (he  is  bought  for  two  issue 
blankets  and  six  measures  of  corn  by  a  warrior 
who  admires  his  courage),  his  longing  for  free¬ 
dom  does  not.”  (Horn  Bk)  The  story  is  based 
on  a  historical  case,  documented  in  the  author’s 
Note  “tirades  ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“The  vivid  description  of  often-grim  Indian 
life  and  of  the  stark  yet  beautiful  desert  en¬ 
vironment  has  the  ring  of  reality.  One  lapse  in 
realism  is  the  failure  to  explain  Pedro’s  re¬ 
covery  from  a  partially  crippling  knee  op¬ 
eration  performed  by  his  first  master.  Despite 
occasionally  clumsy  prose,  the  narrative  is  told 
with  enthusiasm  that  will  engage  any  mature 

rpfi  flpr  ”  TT  "R 

Horn  Bk  42:65  F  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  90:5096  N  15  ’65  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pS  N  7  ’65  210w 
[YA] 

“A  powerful,  revoltingly  detailed  picture  of 
Comanche  tribal  life,  their  bloody  savagery 
towards  enemies,  their  skill  in  hunting  and 
their  squalor  [seen]  through  the  eyes  of  a 
young  Spanish  captive.  .  .  .  Seven  years’  re¬ 
search  has  produced  an  excellent  historical  re¬ 
construction.  but  long,  sometimes  over-written, 
and  altogether  too  unsavoury  for  most  elevens 
upward.  Charles  Keeping’s  illustrations  splend¬ 
idly  reflect  the  naked  primitives.” 

TLS  pl078  N  24  ’66  70w 


KELEN,  BETTY.  The  mistresses;  domestic 
scandals  of  nineteenth-century  monarchs. 
341p  $5.95  Random  house 

940.2  Europe — Kings  and  rulers.  Courts  and 
courtiers  65-21242 

A  “chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  rulers 
such  as  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  Leopold  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria — to  mention 
only  a  few — and  in  particular,  the  remarkable 


ladies  who  became  their  mistresses,  sometimes 
with  a  considerable  effect  on  history.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  26:137  J1  1  ’66  550w 
Harper  233:95  J1  ’66  140w 
“This  is  a  powder-puff  view  of  history,  witty, 
urbane  and  very  readable,  with  all  the  charm 
of  scandal  in  high  places.  .  .  .  [The  book  in¬ 
cludes]  such  ladies  and  couples  as  Julie  de 
[Krtidener] ,  mistress  of  Alexander  I  of  Russia, 
Lola  Montez.  Cl  (So  de  M  dr-ode  and  Leopold  II 
of  Belgium,  ICatherina  Schratt  and  Francis 
Joseph.  The  title  will  intrigue,  the  sex  is 
implicit  but  not  explicit,  the  historical  facts 
seem  accurate  and  the  writing  has  style. 
Recommended  for  public  libraries.”  Elizabeth 
Thalman 

Library  J  91:2826  Je  1  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:524  O  7  ’66  170w 
“Two  almost  universal  human  impulses  are 
snobbishness  and  sex.  In  this  study  of  some 
19th-century  royal  mistresses,  Betty  Kelen 
discreetly  panders  to  both.  .  .  .  Each  of  the 
ladies  presented  by  Mrs.  Kelen  has  already 
deservingly  rated  at  least  one  full-length  biog¬ 
raphy.  Some  even  wrote  their  own  memoirs. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Kelen  can  use  the  phrase  ‘society 
people.’  and  say  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg  ‘as  usual  with  in-laws,  was  late.’  Such 
lapses  in  taste  are  less  serious  than  dubbing  the 
19th-century  Serbs  ‘an  illiterate  tribe  of  pig- 
raisers.’  ”  Anne  Fremantle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  17  ’66  900w 
“For  the  most  part  .  .  .  the  author  wears 
her  scholarship  with  a  decidedly  jaunty  air. 
Occasionally  she  even  comes  on  with  a  comic 
turn  .  .  .  [providing]  a  diverting  view  of 
some  royal  romances  in  the  context  of  their 
time  .  .  .  with  a  swinging  sense  of  history 
with  its  pomp  down.”  Patricia  MacManus 
Sat  R  49:28  J1  9  ’66  600w 


KELEN,  EMERY.  Hammarskjold.  316p  $5.95 
Putnam 

B  or  92  Hammarskjold.  Dag  66-10470 

The  author  of  this  biography  of  the  late 
Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations  “spent 
twenty  years  as  director  and  producer  of  TV 
at  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  [and]  has  been  for 
thirty- odd  years  a  .  .  .  caricaturist.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Mr.  Kelen  has  made  no  attempt  to  write  a 
definitive  biography  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

.  .....  He  discusses  his  evaluation  of  Hammar¬ 
skjold  as  a  man  and  he  answers  his  critics. 

•  •  -.He  has  given ,  us  a  readable  insight  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  politics  of  the  UN  and 
into  the  magnitude  of  the  position  of  Sec¬ 
retary-General.  .  .  .  ‘Hammarskjold’  will  sure¬ 
ly  become  popular  reading  on  the  man  and  on 
the  United  Nations.”  C.  P  Collier 
Best  Sell  26:64  My  15  ’66  600w 
Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  ’66  70w 
"[The  author]  moved  with  such  largeness  of 
understanding  through  all  areas  of  Hammar¬ 
skjold'  s  life,  and  yet  with  such  modesty  that 
one  cannot  help  but.  feel  that  Hammarskjold 
himself  would  have  given  his  small  quick  smile 
of  recognition.  [Mr.  Helen’s]  occupa¬ 

tional  concern  with  faces  has  made  him  quick 
to  see  where  others  might  not,  has  allowed  him 
to  read  human  character  in  a  fashion  hidden 
to  most,  and  has  sharpened  a  fine  sense  of 
irony  m  his  writing  .  ...  [He]  has  not  only 
produced  a  remarkable  biography  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  but  he  has  done  it  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  a  good  deal  of  wisdom.”  Henrietta 
Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  14  ’66 

oOOw 

Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:2325  My  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“[Kelen]  writes  as  a  journalist,  caricaturist 
television,  crew-member,  and— -alas!— amateur 
constitutional  psychologist.’  He  treats  the  read- 
er  to  his  musings  and  finding’s  as  handwriting 
analyst:  his  physiognomic  comment  verges 
on  phrenology.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Kelen  is  over 
jaunty  and  sometimes  inaccurate  .  .  could 
be  forgiven  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his 
1  cifort  confuses.  His  episodic  approach 
shows  faint  sense  of  outline  or  chronology 
His  uneasiness  with  a  mystical  private  person 
obscures  that  personality.”  M.  E  Martv 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  24  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  bv  Eric  Britter 

Sat  R  49:34  Ap  23  ’66  400w 
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KELLER,  A.  G.,  ed.  A  theatre  of  machines. 
Il5p  il  $6  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

621.909  Machinery — History  64-13773 

This  "is  an  anthology  of  plates  taken  from 
the  earliest  printed  hooks  of  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions,  dating  from  1570  to  J636.  .  .  .  The 
order  of  the  fifty-two  plates  .  .  •  [is]  intended 
to  show  how  an  invention  in  one  field  led  to 
new  inventions  in  several  others,  how  similar 
ideas  reappear  in  different  forms  and  adjusted 
to  different  purposes.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


"Even  though  brief,  because  of  the  pictorial 
treatment,  this  book  contributes  significantly 
to  our  understanding  of  engineering  problems 
and  the  sophistication  with  which  European 
man  undertook  to  solve  them  in  the  Middle 
Ages.” 

Choice  3:326  Je  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Robin  LeSueur 

Library  J  91:957  F  15  ’66  90w 
"Choosing  his  plates  on  the  basis  of  esthetic 
attraction,  the  boldness  of  their  creator’s  me¬ 
chanical  imagination,  or  as  early  crude  proto¬ 
types  of  what  later  became  important  inven¬ 
tions,  Keller  proceeds  to  indicate  the  particular 
machine’s  Interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  history  of  technology  and  to  show  how 
the  machine  worked — providing  it  could  work 
at  all.  .  .  .  Keller  has  selected  his  illustrations 
well  and  they  are  reproduced  m  good  size 
with  fidelity  to  the  detail  shown  in  the  orig¬ 
inals.  Above  all  he  has  written  perceptively, 
and  wittily,  about  the  accomplishments  and 
limitations  of  the  Renaissance  technologist. 
This  book  will  fascinate,  enlighten,  and  enter¬ 
tain  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  inventions.’  Melvin 
Kranzbergcjence  150;S73  N  12  >65  500w 


KELLER,  1 L A.  Batik:  the  art  and  craft.  75p 
il  col  il  $5  Tuttle 

746.6  Batik  66-16267 

The  author  "sketches  the  history  of  the  art  of 
making  batik,  then  occupies  most  of  her  study 
with  the  craft  of  batik  as  adapted  from  the 
Indonesian  and  Indian  village  arts  to  its  modern 
forms  ...  on  the  practical  side  telling  where 
one  can  obtain  supplies  and  following  through 
with  step-by-step  instructions  on  how  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  at  home.”  (Best  Sell) 


"This  attractive  study  .  .  .  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  addition  for  the  art  shelves  of  the  high 
school  library.  .  .  .  Certainly,  it  would  seem  to 
offer  special  attraction  to  girls  interested  m 


art  workest  Se||  N  ±  ,g6  120w  [yA] 

"Extensive  study  and  her  wide  experience  as 
a  textile  designer  make  Ila  Keller  an  authority 
in  this  field  of  batik  or  wax-printing,  as  the 
Javanese  translate  it.  .  .  .  The  photographs  are 
sharp  in  detail  and  numerous,  though  one 
wishes  they  were  all  in  color.  Many  of  the  de¬ 
signs  might  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  artists 
in  other  fields.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  the 

special  reader.”  Doris  Russ  _ 

Library  J  91:4939  O  15  ’66  lOOw 


KELLETT,  ARNOLD.  Isms  and  ologies;  a 
guide  to  unorthodox  and  non-Christian  be¬ 
liefs.  156p  $4.75  Philosophical  lib. 

299  Sects  65-28943 

“This  is  a  miscellany,  written  by  a  British 
Methodist  minister,  of  short,  outspoken  essays 
on  various  beliefs,  philosophies  and  religions 
outside  the  basic  Christian  denominations. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"A  waste  of  time.  This  book  would  insult 
the  intelligence  of  a  freshman.  As  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  it  has  minimal  value,  and  it  is 
wildly  expensive.  Kellett  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  some  informational  columns  from  a 
Methodist  denominational  journal  in  the  U-.K- 
to  form  this  book,  but  it  remains  a  collection 
of  columns,  and  not  a  book  at  .all.  It  has  no 
index,  and  the  bibliography  is  incomplete  and 
far  from  objective.” 

Choice  3:292  Je  66  lOOw 
“This  is  well  written  but  the  too-wide  scat¬ 
ter  and  brevity  of  the  articles  makes  it  rather 
inappropriate  for  most  general  collections. 
George  A^ehnaji  ^  90;4332  0  15  .65  140w 


KELLEY,  AUDREY,  and  ROOS,  WILLIAM. 

See  Roos,  K. 


KELLOGG,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  The  nature  of 

narrative.  See  Scholes,  R. 


KELLY,  CELSUS,  ed.  &  tr.  La  Austrialia  del 
Espiritu  Santo;  the  journal  of  Fray  Martin 
de  Munilla  O.F.M.  and  other  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  voyage  of  Pedro  Fern&ndez  de 
Quiros  to  the  South  Sea  (1605-1606)  and  the 
Franciscan  missionary  plan  (1617-1627);  with 
ethnological  introd,  app.  and  other  contribu¬ 
tions  by  G.  S.  Parsonson;  pub.  by  the  Hak¬ 
luyt  society.  2v  270;271-446p  il  pi  maps  $15 
Cambridge 

919  Oceania — Description  and  travel. 

Oceania — Discovery  and  exploration 

64-21570 

"One  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  of  the 
South  Sea  was  Pedro  Fern&ndez  de  Quiros,  who 
penetrated  the  area  around  the  New  Hebrides 
in  1605-1606,  with  three  small  ships  and  ninety- 
two  men.  .  .  .  Quirds  sailed  from  Callao  on 
December  21,  1605,  through  the  Tuamotu 

Archipelago  to  La  Austrialia  del  Espiritu  iSanto 
in  the  New  Hebrides.  He  returned  to  the 
mainland  at  Acapulco  on  November  23,  1606. 
to  complete  the  voyage.  Father  Celsus  Kelly 
presents  in  these  two  volumes  a  collection  of 
thirty-two  documents  relating  to  the  Quirds 
voyage.  The  principal  one  is  the  Relacion 
of  Fray  Martin  de  Munilla,  who  served  as 
commissary  of  the  six  Franciscans  accompany¬ 
ing  the  expedition.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Appendixes 
include  a  list  of  the  ships’  companies.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Munilla  was  already  at  an  advanced  age 
and  died  just  before  the  voyage  terminated. 
His  account  is  particularly  interesting  for  the 
information  it  provides  on  the  daily  events  of 
the  voyage  and  the  natives  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  came  in  contact.  The  other  docu¬ 
ments  are  related  to  the  negotiations  of  Quirds 
with  the  Spanish  crown  and  supplemental 
reports  of  the  expedition.  The  translation  and 
editing  of  the  documents  are  praiseworthy  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  introduction  relates  the 
collection  of  documents  to  previously  published 
material.  It  provides  the  expedition  with  a 
good  historical  setting  in  relation  to  previous 
routes  and  discoveries,  religious  objectives,  the 
controversies  that  inevitably  arose,  and  the 
ethnography  and  aboriginal  customs  of  the 
area.”  R.  M.  Smith 

Am  Hist  R  72:271  O  ’66  300w 
“Many  other  books  have  dealt  with  this 
vovage,  but  the  value  of  these  [volumes]  is  in 
their  insight  into  the  religious  background  and 
motivation  for  the  journey.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  large  and  specialized  libraries.” 

Choice  3:936  D  ’66  120w 
“One  of  [de  Quirds’]  many  memorials  to  the 
king  was  widely  read  and  inspired  others,  in¬ 
cluding  Cook,  to  seek  Australia.  Indeed, 
Quiros’s  ‘Eighth  Memorial’  has  elsewhere  been 
equated  with  the  Bible  and  Columbus’s  ‘Let¬ 
ter’  as  having  decisively  influenced  the  course 
of  world  history.  .  .  .  [He]  seems  to  have  been 
level-headed  enough,  as  may  be  judged  from 
his  Instruction  to  his  crews  which  showed 
prudent  affection  towards  the  natives.  .  .  . 
In  a  particularly  fascinating  and  learned  con¬ 
tribution  the  editor’s  collaborator,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Parsonson,  shows  that  though  the  ‘island  fast¬ 
nesses  of  these  “noble  savages”  have  often 
been  represented  as  earthly  paradises’,  yet  the 
reality  was  different.” 

TLS  p490  Je  2  ’66  800w 


KELLY,  GEORGE  ARMSTRONG.  Lost  sol¬ 
diers;  the  French  army  and  empire  in  crisis, 
1947-1962.  404p  maps  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

355.03  France— History,  Military.  Algeria— 
Plistory.  Indochina,  French — History 

65-24922 

This  book  “traces  the  developing  malaise  of 
the  army  from  the  beginning  of  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  war  until  the  conclusion  of  the  army’s 
mission  in  Algeria  and  the  developing  new 
look  in  French  defense  strategy.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Kelly’s  account  is  based  entirely  on  pub¬ 
lished,  chiefly  journalistic,  sources.  The  nature 
of  the  topic  severely  circumscribed  his  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  author  is  aware  of  their  limita- 
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tions  .  [The  book’s]  excellent  organization 
is  counterbalanced  ...  by  a  very  uneven  style. 
A  certain  insensitivity  may  be  detected  on  oc¬ 
casion  toward  the  quite  valid  fears  ot  the 
French  Left  during-  the  period  covered  and 
toward  the  tragic  problem  of  twentieth-century 
French  parliamentary  government  vis-a-vis  its 
military  assassins.  The  author’s  necessary  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  more  obvious  moral  judgments 
leads  inevitably  to  a  certain  ambiguity  that 
affects  an  otherwise  excellent  section  on  torture 
and  also  the  entire  treatment  of  De  Gaulle.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  most  distressing  to  the  historian  is,  a 
far  too  frequent  lack  of  reference  to  the  sources 
in  the  French  past  of  the  key  problems,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  relationships  under  scrutiny  here, 
or  to  the  sizable  literature,  on  this  past. 
P.  C.  F.  Bankwitz 

Am  Hist  R  72:206  O  '66  95  Ow 


“An  important  addition  to  .  ....  the  growing 
literature  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  recent 
French  politics,  [this!  is  the  most  thorough 
book  on  the  subject  and  also  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  French  army. 
.  .  .  Without  condoning  their  actions.  Kelly 
views  the  several  military  conspirators  as 
sincere  men  torn  by  conflicting  loyalties  and 
suffering  from  estrangement  from  the  metro- 
pole  and  the  weakness  and  duplicity  of  the 
French  government.  A  scholarly  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  account  of  the  French  crisis,  it  has  some 
important  insights  on  civil-military  relations  in 
general.  Should  be  in  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  2:899  F  ’66  170w 


“Much  of  [this]  story  is  built  around  the 
army’s  new  fascination  with  psychological  war¬ 
fare,  as  developed  not  by  armchair  planners 
in  Paris  but  by  officers  in  the  rice-paddies  of 
Indochina.  From  an  initial  phase  of  mere 
counterpropaganda  against  the  Vietnamese 
rebels,  there  developed  a  full-scale  doctrine,  a 
‘recipe  for  action’ — the  concept  of  la  guerre 
revolutionnaire.  .  .  .  How  the  army  sought  to 
apply  the  doctrine  in  Algeria,  especially  after 
de  Gaulle’s  return  to  power,  constitutes  the 
core  of  the  book.  .  .  .  One  must  regret  that 
Kelly  has  ended  his  account  in  1962,  for  little 
or  nothing  has  yet  been  written  on  the  after¬ 
effects  of  the  long  crisis.  ...  If  there  is  a 
flaw  in  this  thorough  and  well-informed  book, 
it  is  the  author’s  frequent  tendency  to  become 
inebriated  with  his  own  rhetoric.”  Gordon 
Wright 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:477  S  ’66  440w 


KELLY,  ISABEL.  Folk  practices  in  North 
Mexico:  birth  customs,  folk  medicine,  and 
spiritualism  in  the  Laguna  Zone:  pub.  for 
the  Inst,  of  Latin  Am.  studies.  166p  $4.60 
Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

615  Medicine,  Magic,  mystic  and  spagiric. 

Mexico — Social  life  and  customs  64-10313 

This  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs  and  was  designed  to 
provide  background  material  for  the  Rural  Med¬ 
ical  Sendees  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Health. 
Dr.  Kelly  “recounts  folk  customs  and  habits, 
focusing  on  beliefs  and  practices  related  to 
health  and  healing  and  on  notions  concerning 
magic.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  contain 
additional  data  concerning  local  spiritualism 
and  herbarium  specimens.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  folk  practices  that  Kelly  describes  re¬ 
flect  the  basic  health-belief  systems  of  mestizo 
Latin  America,  although  with  some  interesting 
regional  variations.  ...  Of  greater  importance, 
Kelly’s  discussion  of  spiritualism  represents  a 
pioneering  effort.  ...  In  a  concluding  chapter. 
Dr.  Kelly  subjects  the  configuration  of  medical 
beliefs  and  practices  to  a  historical  analysis  in 
which  she  attempts  to  sort  out  the  traits  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  represent  pre-Hispanic 
indigenous  traditions  or  introductions1  from  16th 
century  Europe.  .  .  .  [However]  the  results  of 
the  historical  analysis  lacks  cogency.  In  spite 
of  the  above,  this  reviewer  came  away  well 
satisfied  that  the  ethnography  contained  in 
this  tidily  composed  volume  makes  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  northern  Mexico.”  A.  J.  Rubel 

Am  Anthropol  68:794  Je  '66  550w 

“Dr.  Kelly  collected  the  notes  for  this  study 
in  and  around  Torre6n  during  1953.  .  .  .  The 
material  is  well  organized:  numbered  para¬ 
graphs  facilitate  exact  cross-references.  Addi¬ 
tional  subjects  not  indicated  by  the  subtitle  are 
’Luck  and  Magic’  and  ‘Relationships:  Mexican 
and  Old  World.’  In  the  latter,  Dr.  Kelly,  at¬ 
tempting  to  trace  relationships  of  the  folk  be¬ 
liefs  and  practices  to  pre-Conquest  Mexico  and 


Europe,  concludes  that  most  stem  from  Spam. 
.  .  .  This  is  probably  of  limited  general  interest, 
but  belongs  in  anthropology  and  special  medical 
collections.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

I  ihrarv  J  90:2959  .T1  ’65  130W 


KELLY,  J.  M.  Roman  litigation.  176p  $6.75 
Oxford 

349.37  Justice,  Administration  of.  Law- 
Rome  66-70485 


A  series  of  “essays  presenting  views  on 
Roman  litigation  in  practice  during  the  Pernod 
of  the  republic  and  early  Empire  .  .  The 

underlying  theme  of  the  book  [is],  that,  for 
all  the  impartiality  of  Roman  law  m  the  ab¬ 
stract,  in  practice  its  administration  favoured 
the  notentiores.”  (TLS) 


“More  provocative  than  totally  convincing  but 
of  considerable  interest.  The  apparatus,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  the  book  less  useful  than  it  should 
be  since  there  is  no  bibliography  and  the  reader 
may  tire  of  scurrying  back  through  the  book 
to  find  the  reference  of  an  op.  cit.  Many  un¬ 
translated  phrases  of  legal  Latin  also  make  the 
work  of  little  use  for  the.  ordinary  Latmless 
undergraduate.  For  university  rather  than  col¬ 
lege  libraries.”  „  _ 

Choice  3:938  D  ’66  120w 
“This  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  pri¬ 
vate,  civil  law  is  interesting,  .  ...  stimulating, 
provocative,  disturbing.  The  thesis  is  .  .  .  very 
persuasively  and  Convincingly  argued  on  the 
basis  of  considerable  evidence,  drawn  mostly 
from  lay  writings.  Yet  this  reviewer  has  mis¬ 
givings  which  amount  to  distrust  of  the  whole. 
.  .  .  The  usual  thing  does  not  win  mention  m 
the  record,  only  the  unusual.  The.  author  fully 
recognizes  this  in  occasional  specific  case,  but 
not,  it  seems,  as  generality  applying  to  all  the 
evidence  which  he  is  interpreting.  R.  S. 

Rogers  _ cn.oo  c,  'RR 


“It  is  the  inevitable  lot  of. the  debunker  to 
provoke  opposition,  and  considerable  reserva¬ 
tions  may  be  had  about  much  of  Professor 
Kelly’s  argumentation.  For  example,  no  small 
use  is  made  of  citations  from  literary,  espe¬ 
cially  satirical,  writers:  are  Plautus,  Juvenal 
and  Martial,  more  reliable  witnesses  to  the 
actual  state  of  Roman  litigation  than  was 
Dickens  for  nineteenth-century  English  legal 
processes?  ...  On  strictly  legal  matters  there 
is  much  interesting  material  in  the  book. 
Professor  Kelly  has  brought  a  new  approach 
to  Roman  litigation,  well-argued — and  better 

written.”  _ _ 

TLS  p580  Je  30  ’66  550w 


KELLY, 

Holt 


MARY.  The  Christmas  egg.  192p  $3.95 

66-13101 


A  detective  story  in  which  Scotland  Yard 
Inspector  Brett  Nightingale  investigates  the 
death  of  an  elderly  Russian  ifemignd,  Princess 
Karukhina,  who  “had  lived  [in  London]  in 
obscurity  and  poverty  with  the  one  member  of 
her  family  who  remained  alive,  her  grandson, 
Ivan.  .  .  .  The  Inspector  begins  to  realize  that 
the  Princess  did  not  die  of  natural  causes.  Her 
grandson  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  the 
trunkful  of  magnificent  jewels  that  she  kept 
under  her  bed  is  empty.  In  particular,  the 
fabulous  Fabergd  egg  is  gone.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“[This]  will  make  pleasant  enough  suspense- 
ful  reading  for  summer.” 

Best  Sell  26:155  J1  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  ’66  60w 
“[Miss  Kelly’s  latest  novel]  is  understanda¬ 
bly  less  impressive  than  such  noble  recent 
works  as  ‘Dead  of  Summer’  or  ‘March  to1  the 
Gallows.’  Here  she  is  still  writing  the  relatively 
straight  conventional  detective  story;  but  she 
embellishes  it  with  an  unusually  attractive 
Scotland  Yard  Inspector.  .  .  .  and  with  such 
colorful  clues  as  a  Fabergd  egg  and  a  private 
recording  by  Jean  de  Reszke.  The  book  is  fas¬ 
cinating  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  an 
important  writer,  and  a  pleasing  entertainment 
in  its  own  right.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  J1  24  ’66  llOw 
“The  English  still  have  a  corner  on  murder 
stories,  as  Mrs.  Kelly  proves  in  this  fine  tale. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Kelly’s  detectives  make  up  in  dogged 
devotion  what  they  lack  in  intuition,  and  they 
do  try  hard  with  their  few  jokes.  This  is  the 
sort  of  suspense  you  browse  through  ” 

New  Yorker  42:120  S  3  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  ’66  30w 
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KELMAN,  HERBERT  C.,  ed.  International  be¬ 
havior;  a  social-psychological  analysis;  pub. 
for  the  Soc.  for  the  psychological  study  of 
social  issues.  626p  $12.95  Holt 
327  International  relations.  Social  psychology 

65-12803 

In  this  study  “the  topics  covered  in  the  first 
part  range  over  childhood  socialization  in  pre¬ 
literate  societies;  international  images  in 
modern  societies  as  determined  by  attitude 
studies  and  opinion  polls;  effects  of  events  on 
international  images  (e.g.,  Sputnik);  effects 
of  tourism  on  images;  images  in  the  context 
of  international  conflict,  specifically  the  cold 
war;  and  induction  of  change  in  images  by 
governmental  efforts.  The  second  part  deals 
with  .  .  .  international  ‘moods’  and  how  they 
might  affect  international  actions;  defining 
and  measuring  the  relationships  between  na¬ 
tionalism,  ideology,  conflict,  and  conflict 
resolution;  threat  perception;  decision-making; 
bargaining  and  negotiation  in  international 
polities;  and  the  impact  of  personal  interna¬ 
tional  contacts  on  decision-makers  and  others.” 
(World  Pol)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes  of 
authors  and  of  subjects. 


“In  characteristically  conscientious  manner 
[the  editor]  has  striven  mightily  to  form 
[thesel  fourteen  chapters  into  a  coherent  or  at 
least  into  an  interconnected  treatise.  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  .  .  .  anthropologist,  the  writers 
ethnocentrically,  though  deliberately  and  often 
through  necessity,  confine  their  revelations  to 
the  West  and  its  protagonists,  and  thus  they 
neglect  the  developing  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  What,  then,  does  this  volume  accom¬ 
plish?  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  international  relations  approached 
psychologically  .  .  .  produces  chaos.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  painfully  plain  that  these  social  scientists 
are  .  .  .  struggling  to  grasp  segments,  signi¬ 
ficant  segments  of  the  problems.  .  .  .  Each 
segment  has  an  immediate  or  remote  relation 
with  all  the  others.  .  .  .  Kelman’s  toil  leaves 
us,  in  short,  with  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  syn¬ 
thesis  and  an  impressive  demonstration  of 
particularity.”  L.  W.  Doob 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:499  S  ’66  700w 
"[This]  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  outline 
a  rather  new  area  of  specialization.  .  .  .  The 
most  useful  part  of  this  collection  consists  of 
the  introductory  and  concluding  essays  by  the 
editor.  They  provide  the  best  statement  we 
have  seen  of  the  possible  contributions  of 
social-psychological  concepts  and  methods  to 
the  study  of  ...  national  security  problems. 

.  .  .  The  individual  essays  illustrate  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  and  eclectic  nature  of  this  new 
field  of  study.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  not  only 
psychologists  and  sociologists;  anthropologists 
and  political  scientists  are  also  represented, 
and  the  field  as  a  whole  accommodates  econo¬ 
mists.  mathematicians,  and  historians  as  well. 
Furthermore,  the  variety  of  methods  used  in 
these  studies  represents  almost  the  full  range 
of  social  science  methodology.”  P.  G.  Bock  and 
Morton  Berkowitz 

World  Pol  19:122  O  '66  1650w 


KELSEY,  GEORGE  D.  Racism  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  understanding  of  man.  178p  $4.50  Scrib¬ 
ner 

261.8  Church  and  race  problems.  U.S. — Race 
question.  Sociology,  Christian  65-27241 
The  author’s  “thesis  is  that  racism,  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man,  is 
a  form  of  idolatry  and  therefore,  when  prac¬ 
ticed  by  a  Christian,  makes  him  an  apos¬ 
tate.  .  .  .  Man  estranged  from  God  is  also 
alienated  from  himself  and  no  longer  knows 
who  he  really  is  nor  is  he  able  to  assert  his 
self-identity.  .  .  .  [He]  attempts  to  overcome 
this  crisis  of  his  being  by  deifying  the  racial 
group  to  which  he  belongs  .  .  .  because  it  is 
a  natural  category,  most  highly  visible  and 
therefore  readily  identifiable.”  (Christian  Cen¬ 
tury)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Kelsey  shows  himself  to  be  a  superior 
theologian  and  a  superb  interpreter  of  Christian 
ethics.  .  .  .  His  descriptions  of  the  racist  point 
of  view  are  designed  with  scholarly  restraint; 
his  analysis  of  the  Christian  perspective  is 
informed  by  the  Biblical  message  interpreted 
with  accents  of  Tillich,  the  Niebuhrs,  Barth, 
Buber,  and  by  the  work  of  such  social  anthro¬ 
pologists  as  Ruth  Benedict.  R.  K.  Merton.  G.  E. 
Simpson,  J.  M.  Yinger,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  and 
others.  This  is  an  important  book  on  an  im¬ 
portant  subject — clearly  written  and  well 
footnoted — and  should  be  in  every  undergrad¬ 
uate  collection,  and  on  the  reading  list  of  every 
course  in  Christian  ethics.” 

Choice  3:222  My  ’66  180w 


“One  cannot  help  wondering  why,  in  this  day 
and  age,  a  great  number  of  churchgoing  Chris¬ 
tian  Americans  still  harbor  race  prejudice  and 
practice  racial  discrimination,  and  do  so  un¬ 
abashedly  and  vehemently.  .  .  .  Prof.  Kelsey’s 
book  is  a  significant  contribution  in  helping 
us  get  at  this  puzzling  problem.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  documents  how  and  why  many  otherwise 
pious  Christians  fall  into  this  particular  form 
of  idolatry  in  an  age  of  scientific  enlighten¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Prof.  Kelsey  frequently  tends  to 
be  redundant,  but  this  is  a  minor  point.  Pas¬ 
tors  with  genteel  racists  in  their  congrega¬ 
tions  will  find  themselves  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  showing  them  how  to  confront  racists 
who  call  themselves  Christians  in  the  context 
of  Christian  theology.”  Daisuke  Kitagawa 

Christian  Century  83:50  Ja  12  ’66  650w 
“The  beliefs  and  attitudes  described  by  the 
term  ‘racism’  have  been  studied  from  every 
possible  point  of  view — psychological,  sociolog¬ 
ical.  political,  historical,  and  so  on.  To  the 
body  of  literature  on  this  subject  the  author 
has  added  a  discussion  inspired  by  the  com¬ 
mitments  and  ideals  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  not,  however,  another  religious  tract, 
but  shows  close  acquaintance  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  outlook.  The  style  combines  lucidity  with 
eloquence,  and  the  book’s  message  will  reach 
all  those  readers  who  incline  toward  a  religious 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  social  world.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:1229  Mr  1  ’66  llOw 


KEMELMAN,  HARRY.  Saturday  the  rabbi 
went  hungry.  249p  $3.95  Crown 

66-15114 

“The  possibility  that  Rabbi  David  Small  has 
buried  a  suicide  in  the  temple’s  cemetery  stirs 
up  a  furore  in  his  congregation:  it  is  the  rabbi’s 
religious  duty  to  investigate  the  cause  of  death 
with  all  his  special  powers  of  Talmudic  rea¬ 
soning.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  workings  of  a  conservative  congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  inter-relationships  of  the  Rabbi 
with  various  people  of  the  community  are  de¬ 
tailed  with  humor  and  intelligence.” 

Best  Sell  26:135  J1  1  ’66  150w 
“[The  author]  and  his  very  superior  crea¬ 
tion.  Rabbi  David  Small,  are  now  back  in  an¬ 
other  quietly  effective  story,  Saturday  the 
Rabbi  Went  Hungry,  which  is  as  good  as  its 
predecessor  [Friday  the  Rabbi  Slept  Late, 
BRD  1964],  though  different  in  the  balance  of 
its  basic  elements.  ...  If  [Mr.  Kemelman]  has 
a  fault  it  is  a  Woukian  sincerity  in  explicating 
the  traditions  of  Judaism  and  a  trifle  too  much 
sweetness  in  his  viewpoint:  a  tart  touch  of 
real  evil  would  not  go  amiss  in  his  work.” 
Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  pl2  S  18  ’66  350w 
“[This  novel  is]  unorthodox  for  a  mystery, 
perhaps,  but  intriguing.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  91:3977  S  1  ’66  80w 
Library  J  91:4370  S  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“An  excellent  formal  puzzle;  a  joyous  novel 
of  people  and  their  problems:  and  a  richly 
illuminating  picture  of  Jewish  liturgy  and 
theology  which  merits  a  special  award  for 
painless  ecumenical  communication.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  J1  24  ’66  90w 
New  Yorker  42:120  S  3  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  bv  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


KEMPER,  DONALD  J.  Decade  of  fear;  Senator 
Hennings  and  civil  liberties.  252p  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Mo.  press 

323.4  Hennings,  Thomas  Carey.  Civil  rights. 

Liberty  65-21795 

The  author  has  written  “an  account  of  the 
•conflicts  between  the  demands  of  order  and 
of  freedom’  in  the  U.S.  of  the  1950’s  ...  by 
focusing  on  the  relatively  brief  senatorial  career 
of  [the  late]  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Coben 

Am  Hist  R  71:1472  JI  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Penniman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:727  S  ’66  430w 
“While  not  devoid  of  partisanship,  the  book 
is  well  documented  and  impressive  in  its 
treatment  of  the  political  and  legal  intricacies 
surrounding  the  conflict  over  civil  liberty  in 
the  Senate  and  Federal  government.  .  .  . 

The  shifts  between  the  demands  of  biography 
and  historical  narrative  tend  to  obscure  both 
the  personality  of  the  late  Senator  Hennings 
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KEMPEN,  D.  J. — Continued, 

and  the  broader  outlines  of  national  politics 
during  the  1950’s.  This  is  scholarly  political 
history,  but  most  suitable  for  the  specialist 
or  the  graduate  school  library.” 

Choice  3:359  Je  ’66  lOOw 
"It  is  Hennings  the  champion  of  civil  liberties 
in  whom  the  author  is  interested:,  there  is 
no  treatment  of  Hennings’  role  in  civil  rights 
controversies.  .  .  .  Despite  his  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  Hennings,  the  author  finds  him  to 
be  a  flawed  actor.  .  .  .  With  due  respect .  to 
Kemper’s  fairness  and  balance,  this  remains 
a  disappointing  book.  The  complexities  of  Hen¬ 
nings’  character  and  much  of  his  actions  remain 
obscure,  for  the  author  has  failed  to  penetrate 
deeply  and  convey  the  inner  dynamics  of  the 
man.  ...  In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Kemper  had  no  opportunity  to  interview 
Hennings,  and  the  latter  resisted  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  the  press.  On  the  other  hand,  virtually 
none  of  Hennings'  fellow  senators  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  Nor  is  Hennings  related  in  any  sophis¬ 
ticated  way  to  that  unique  institution,  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  operated.”  Abraham  Holtz- 
man 

J  Am  Hist  53:166  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Dilliard 

Va  Q  R  42:616  autumn  ’66  lOOOw 


KEMPF,  EDWARD  J.  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
philosophy  of  common  sense:  an  analytical 
biography  of  a  great  mind.  3pts  1443p  il  $30 
N.Y.  acad.  of  sciences,  2  E.  63d  St,  N.Y.  21 
B  or  92  Lincoln,  Abraham  65-3503 

"The  author’s  stated  purpose  is  to  present 
an  ‘analytical’  biography  of  Lincoln.  .  .  .  The 
central  thesis  of  the  work  is  that  a  kick  from 
a  horse  when  Lincoln  was  nine  years  old 
caused  permanent  cerebral  damage,  which 
strongly  affected  his  personality  and  public 
career.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography  and  Index 
in  part  III. 


“Symbol  and  rich  language  guard  against  the 
hazard  of  mere  didacticism.  However,  the  style 
is  flawed  by  bookishness.  Sense  of  character 
and  place  lack  the  authenticity  of  the  works 
of  Tolkien.  Mary  Norton  or  C.  S.  Lewis,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  derives  from  them  rather  than 
from  their  sources.  .  .  .  Imero  Gobbato’s  illus¬ 
trations  bring  the  characters  felicitously  to 
life.”  Joan  Lodger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  7  ’65 

250w 


KENDALL,  ELAINE.  The  upper  hand;  the 
truth  about  American  men;  drawings  by  John 
Alcorn.  180p  $L95  Little 
301.41  Man  .  65-27003 

The  author  discusses  the  American  male  and 
his  attitude  towards  his  work,  family,  politics 
and  women,  basing  her  book  on  the  type  of 
study  often  written  about  women.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  amusing  book,  based  on  selective  read¬ 
ing  and  shrewd  observation  and  written  with 
style  and  affection,  is  for  public  and  college 
libraries.”  EJ.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  90:5409  D  15  ’65  170w 
“In  introducing  her  discussion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  male,  Miss  Kendall  wonders  why  so  many 
books1  are  written  on  the  subject  of  women  and 
so  few  about  men..  She  then  sets  out  to  re¬ 
duce  the  gap  by  one,  and  inadvertently  an¬ 
swers  her  own  query.  Her  book  is  not  really 
about  American  men  but  about  American  man¬ 
kind — at.  work,  at  play,  rampant,  couchant, 
conforming,  rebelling,  in  matrimony  and  out. 
Miss  Kendall  has  an  ability  to  melt  chunky 
subjects  into  her  fluid  style  and  entertain 
while  doing  so;,  but  ‘the  truth  about  American 
men’  if  there  is  any,  is  still  a  mystery.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p91  N  7  ’65  llOw 


“This  ambitious  work  by  an  eighty-year- old 
psychiatrist  can  be  described  only  as  a  curi¬ 
osity.  .  .  .  Someone  else  will  have  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  medical  competence  of 
Kempf’s  investigation;  for  historians,  there 
are  some  interesting  suggestions,  but  few  re¬ 
liable  conclusions.  The  author  has  been  tho¬ 
rough  but  uncritical  in  his  reading  of  source 
materials.  He  is  also  given  to  erecting  com¬ 
plex  structures  of  psychological  explanation 
upon  pinheads  of  historical  evidence.  .  .  . 

Finally,  the  writing  is  too  often  a  bad  mar¬ 
riage  of  professional  jargon  and  stream-of- 
thought  garrulity.  ...  At  thirty  dollars  a  set, 
avoidance  behavior  is  regretfully  recom¬ 
mended.”  D.  E.  Fehrenbacher 

Am  Hist  R  71:1068  Ap  ’66  370w 
“The  analysis  of  Lincoln’s  character  devel¬ 
opment  based  on  basic  psychiatric  principles 
and  his  medical  history  leads  to  many  conclu¬ 
sions  which  will  lend  themselves  to  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Lincoln.  Whereas  this  book  is 
too  detailed  for  the  average  reader,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  classic  reference  work  for  Lincoln 
scholars  and  writers.”  R.  J  Havlilv 

Library  J  90:2839  Je  15  '65  120w 


KENDALL,  CAROL.  The  whisper  of  Glocken; 
il.  by  Imero  Gobbato.  256p  $3.50  Harcourt 
Fairy  tales  65-21698 

“When  the  Watercress  River  reversed  itself, 
flooding  the  villages  of  Water  Gap  and  Deep- 
as-a-Well  and  driving  the  inhabitants  to 

seek  refuge  in  Slipper-on-the- Water.  .  .  .  Gam 
Lutie,  Crustabread,  Silky,  Scumble,  and  Gloc¬ 
ken  .  .  .  met  the  five  Outlaw  Heroes  .  .  .  who 
started  [them]  on  the  urgent  and  perilous 

quest  that  was  to  make  the  valley  of  the 
Watercress  a  safe  place  once  more  ‘and  that 
restored  an  ancient  treasure — revealed  by  the 
Whisper  Stone — to  its  people.”  (Publisher’s 

note)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  17  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  4  ’65 
80w 

“The  story,  told  with  many  delightful  plays 
on  words,  is  good  fantasy  and  well-paced  ad¬ 
venture  from  start  to  finish.”  H.  B. 

Horn  Bk  42:54  F  ’66  180w 
“Excellent  characterization  and  fine  writing  ” 
Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  90:5097  N  15  ’65  lOOw 


K  frJH-9  ALL,  LACE.  Masters  of  magic.  166p 
$3.50  Macrae  Smith  co. 

920  Magicians — Juvenile  literature.  Magic — 
Juvenile  literature  66-16519 

The  author  discusses  “the  unglamorous  pri¬ 
vate  life  as  well  as  the  applauded  stage  life 
of  such  masters  as  Robert-Houdin,  Herrmann 
the  Great.  Harry  Kellar,  Harry  Houdini,  and 
Howard  Thurston.  Individual  acts  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  sometimes  explained.  .  .  A  final 
chapter  sums  up  magic  of  today  and  includes 
information  about  magicians’  societies,  sources 
of  .equipment,  and  even  about  a  restaurant 
which  features  a  magicians’  museum.  . 
Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


*,_Feals  of  manipulation,  great  illusions  and 
other  forms  of  magic  have  always  fascinated 
the  human  race;  young  readers  will  be  no 
exception  in  the  case  of  this  well-written  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  magic.  .  .  Besides 
revealing  the  characters  of  [the  magicians  dis¬ 
cussed],  the  author  also  manages  to  give 
young  readers  some  insights  into  the  actual 
methods  of  many  famous  tricks.  The  book 
will  provide  some  entertaining  reading  for 
many  young  magic  enthusiasts.” 

Best  Sell  26:58  My  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“The .  subject  is  well  researched  and  pre¬ 
sented  m  an  interesting  way.  Recommended.” 
E.  P.  Hawley 

Library  J  91:2708  My  15  ’66  120w 


KENDALL,  MAURICE  G.  Bibliography  of  sta- 
tistica,!  literature  .[by]  Maurice  G.  Kendall 
fnAd  A:bTs°n  G.  Doig.  3v;  v2,  1940-1949.  190p 
$10. oO  Hafner  pub.  co. 

016.311  Statistics — Bibliography  (62-5493) 

Arranged  by  author,  “this  is  the  second  of 
three  projected  volumes  covering  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  statistics  and  probability  from  the  16th 
century,  containing  about  6,000  references  to 
articles  published  .  in  the  years  from  1940 
through  1949.”  (Sci  Am) 


“A  rather  specialized  bibliography  .  .  .  Vol- 
i«T0ea^y  Published,  covers  ‘  the  years 
r  Inn  to  c1958’  !ncIus've.'  Volume  2  lists  about 
6,500  references,  and  is  arranged  by  authors’ 
names,  as  is  Volume  3.  Volume  1  (in  press) 
^11io?orer  the  literature  from  the  16th  century 
to  1939.  .  .  Although  this  bibliography  is 

one  of  a  kind,,  it  will  have  limited  use  in 
reference  collections.” 

Choice  3:292  Je  ’66  90w 
Sci  Am  214:141  Mr  ’66  30w 
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.  [This  is  a]  well  produced  and  clearly 
printed  [volume].  .  .  As  the  articles  are  not 

classified  by  subject,  the  usefulness  of  the 
bibliography  will  be  limited,  and  depends  on 
knowing  something  about  tile  authors  and 
their  different  fields  of  interest.  The  com¬ 
pilers  explain  that  a  classification  by  subject 
would  have  involved  reading  and"  understand¬ 
ing  all  the  references,  'a  thought  on  which 
they  prefer  not  to  dwell.’  But,  in  most  cases, 
the  general  area  at  least  of  the  subject  could 
be  determined  by  the  title  and,  in  other  cases, 
by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  article.” 

TLS  p!032  N  18  ’65  500w 


KENISTON,  KENNEiH.  The  uncommitted; 
alienated  youth  in  American  society.  50  Op 
$8.50  Harcourt 

301.43  Social  psychology.  Youth  66-19062 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Edgar  Litt 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:710  S  ’66  900w 
Choice  2:914  F  '66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Adelson 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:194  spring  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Ferdynand  Zweig 

Nation  202:45  F  28  ’66  1750w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Pepper 

Nat  R  18:176  F  22  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Yablonsky 

New  Repub  154:29  Je  4  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:70  My  21  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  John  Holt 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:626  My  ’66  700w 
Yale  R  55:XII  spring  ’66  550w 


KENNEDY,  D.  E.  The  security  of  Southern 
Asia.  (Inst,  for  strategic  studies.  Study  in 
int.  security)  308p  maps  $7.50  Praeger 
355.03  Asia.  Southeastern — Defenses.  Asia, 
Southeastern — Politics  65-19422 

The  author,  senior  lecturer  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia  ‘‘discusses 
the  development  of  national  interests  in  South¬ 
ern  Asia  since  1954  and  examines  the  defense 
policies  and  potentials  of  the  countries  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  of  the  ‘Indochina  Zone,’ 
.  .  .  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines 
.  .  .  Australia  and  New  Zealand.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendix  includes  a  listing  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  external  powers  and  the  indigenous 
countries:  Viet  Cone  reports.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“Kennedy’s  volume  is  an  outstanding  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  aspect  of  non-Communist  defense 
of  Asia  for  an  analyst  of  current  South  Asian 
military  problems.  But,  established,  as  it  has 
been  initially,  in  a  context  of  global  alliances, 
the  study  fails  to  coordinate  national  and 
supra-national  interests  on  that  scale  over 
time.  It  does  not,  in  its  present  form,  serve 
as  a  model  for  research  on  the  relationships 
between  national  interests  and  international 
alliance  systems.  Probably,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  re¬ 
search  should  have  been  published  five  years 
ago.”  A.  R.  Headley 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:457  Je  ’66  1200w 


“[The  author]  is  a  specialist  in  the  field  of 
strategic  studies.  The  book  has  an  extensive 
scope,  good  framework,  and  is  a  fairly  ade¬ 
quate  treatment.  .  .  .  [His]  point  of  view  is 
reasonably  objective,  candid,  and  sound.  An 
item  in  a  series  of  studies  on  international 
security,  the  book,  however,  cannot  claim 
a  complete  success  in  offering  a  definite  an¬ 
swer  to  the  very  complicated  and  far-reaching 
issue  it  undertakes  to  analyze.  It  does  shed 
some  light  on  some  of  the  immediate  problems 
involved.  Highly  readable,  it  is  suitable  for 
undergraduates  and  the  general  reading  public. 
.  .  .  Useful  reference  materials  in  the  appen¬ 


dix.” 


Choice  3:164  Ap  ’66  120w 


“[This  is  an]  excellent  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  circumstances  and  motivations  of  the 
states  of  Southern  Asia.  [The  author  s] 
judgments  are  shrewd  and  interesting  and 
clearly  owe  much  to  careful  field  work  and 
to  a  wide  and  critical  scrutiny  of  literary 
sources.  The  search  for  broader  perspectives 
has  been  less  successful.  Too  much  that  is 
obvious  is  repeated  too  often.  Convolutions 
in  the  text  betray  persistent  uncertainties  as 
to  what  questions  should  be  asked  and  how 
far  they  can  be  answered.  ...  Dr  Kennedy 


shows  some  desire  to  see  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  collective  security  arrangements  .  .  . 
but  he  fails  to  sustain  the  case  either  on  mili¬ 
tary  or  diplomatic  grounds.”  Neville  Brown 

New  Statesman  71:92  Ja  21  ’66  210w 
“Mr.  Kennedy’s  thorough  and  generally 
thoughtful  analysis  .  .  .  will  not  agree  that 
defensive  motives  alone  can  explain  Chinese 
policy;  having  briefly  considered  the  argument 
of  those  who  think  thus  he  dismisses  it  to 
devote  most  of  his  space  to  the  threat  offered 
by  China  as  an  offensive  communist  power. 
.  .  .  [He]  applies  nicely  balanced  judgment 
to  the  problems  of  South  Asian  countries  them¬ 
selves.  On  south-east  Asia  especially  he  makes 
the  vital  point  that  the  western  powers  main¬ 
tain  relations  only  with  the  political  elites  in 
capitals;  the  pleasant  countryside  is  left — by  the 
elites  and  the  West — to  such  exploitations  as 
communists  can  contrive.” 

TLS  p728  Ag  26  ’65  600w 


KENNEDY,  JOHN  F.  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
education;  sel.  and  ed.  by  William  T.  O’Hara: 
with  a  foreword  by  John  Brademas.  305p 
$6.50;  pa  $2.95  Teachers  college  press.  525  W 
120th  St,  N.Y.  10027 

370.973  Education— U.S.  66-11602 

“This  compilation  of  excerpts  and  complete 
speeches  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  relat¬ 
ing  to  education  ...  is  organized  in  terms  of: 
‘The  Congressional  Years,  1947-1960’;  ‘The 
Campaign,  I960’;  ‘The  Presidential  Years,  1961- 
1963’;  and  'The  Peace  Corps.’  Each  section 
points  up  legislation  sought — and  sometimes 
passed — by  Kennedy  during  a  given  period.” 
(Library  J)  Appendixes  list  both  legislation 
introduced  by  the  late  president,  and  that 
passed  during  his  administration. 


“Documentation,  often  fragmentary.  .  .  . 

Book  reflects  Kennedy’s  increasing  interest  in 
education  as  a  public  issue  and  awareness  that 
the  major  obstacles  confronting  advocates  of 
education  bills  were  the  issues  of  civil  rights, 
aid  to  church-related  schools,  and  Federal 
control.  .  .  .  Duplicates  much  in  Kennedy’s 
Public  Papers.  For  specialized  education,  his¬ 
tory,  government,  or  Kennedy  collections  only.” 
Choice  3:934  D  ’66  l40w 
“The  Kennedy  speeches  and  papers  on  edu¬ 
cation  .  .  .  are  not  his  greatest  monuments  to 
posterity.  .  .  .  That  Dean  O’Hara  had  to 
scramble  to  concoct  this  non-book  is,  at  times, 
painfully  obvious.  The  concept  of  ’education’ 
is  flung  far  and  wide  .  .  .  [and]  gathers  in  a 
lot  of  intellectual  detritus  along  with  a  slim 
haul  of  substance.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  items  of 
value  .  .  .  [are  found  in  the]  supplementary 
notes  and  appendices  supplied  by  Dean  O’Hara. 

.  .  .  A  fairer  assessment  of  [Kennedy’s]  con¬ 
tribution  would  have  to  contrast  the  intensity 
of  his  concern  with  education  with  the  languid 
interest  of  nearly  every  previous  President  and 
to  point  out  the  delayed  fruition  ...  of  the 
crop  of  program  seeds  he  sowed  for  the  hot  sun 
of  Johnsonian  pressure.  .  .  .  [Without  him  the 
1964  and  1965  education  bills]  might  very  well 
have  still  been  in  our  future."  J.  R.  Kramer 
Harvard  Ed  R  36:374  summer  ’66  1650w 
J  Am  Hist  63:421  S  ’66  50w 
“Because  of  the  former  president’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  improve  education,  a  great  deal  of 
repetition  is  evident.  Perhaps  this  is  unavoid¬ 
able  since  a  politician  must  continually  keep 
before  his  constituents  issues  that  he  hopes 
to  have  supported.  As  a  result  of  the  recur¬ 
ring  pleas,  the  reader  is  made  more  fully  aware 
of  the  sponsor’s  dedication  to  better  education. 
.  .  .  Recommended  for  all  education  libraries.” 
T.  J.  Cole 

Library  J  91:2330  My  1  ’66  190w 


KENNEDY,  JOHN  F.  Kennedy  and  the  press; 
the  news  conferences;  ed.  and  annot.  by 
Plarold  W.  Chase  and  Allen  H.  Lerman;  with 
an  introd.  by  Pierre  Salinger.  555p  il  $10;  pa 
$4.95  Crowell 

973.922  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 
1961-  .  World  politics — 1945-  65-12271 

“Sixty-four  regular  news  conferences  and 
eight  special  conferences  have  here  been  re¬ 
produced,  annotated,  and  indexed.  .  .  .  In¬ 

terspersed  between  the  press  conferences  are 
brief  summaries  of  world  events  for  the  pe¬ 
riod.”  (Library  J)  List  of  conferences  by 
date  and  place.  Index. 


“In  his  Introduction  Pierre  Salinger  evaluates 
[the  conferences’]  historical  importance:  ‘Lack¬ 
ing  the  memoirs  the  President  would  surely 
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KENNEDY,  J.  F. — Continued 1 
have  written  had  he  lived,  and  in  view  of  what 
we  Know  of  the  number  of  minds,  that  partici¬ 
pate  in  Presidential  speecli- writing  and  the 
drafting  of  ofiicial  papers,  the  texts  of  the 
press  conferences  are  undoubtedly  the .  most 
revelatory  of  his  legacies.  They  contain,  in 
their  least  adulterated  form,  his  views  on  his 
administrative  programs,  but  they  reveal  as 
much  about  Kennedy  the  man  as  they  do  about 
his  ideas  and  philosophy.'  ’’ 

J  Am  Hist  52 : b 7 5  D  65  120w 
“While  the  format  is  improved  over  that  of 
the  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (topic 
headings  over  each  subject  discussed  and  some 
additional  footnotes  for  identification) ,  the  li¬ 
brary  with  limited  ability  to  collect  will  prob¬ 
ably  feel  the  three  volumes  of  Kennedy  papers 
issued  in  the  presidential  papers  senes  .  .  .  are 
sufficient.  Excepting  Pierre  Salinger  s  .  three- 
page  introduction,  no  new  information  is  pre¬ 
sented  here.”  H.  W.  Dillon 

Library  J  90:2277  My  15  65  160w 


KENNEDY,  JOHN  F.  Memorable  quotations 
of  John  F.  Kennedy;  comp,  by  Maxwell 
Meyersohn.  314p  $6.95  Crowell 

300.8  65-21411 

"The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  views  of  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
a  wide  variety  of  matters,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,  expressed  during  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1960  and  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
and  functions  in  the  White  Mouse.  The  quota¬ 
tions  were  selected  from  the  late  President  s 
remarks  at  meetings,  ceremonies,  and  press  con¬ 
ferences;  his  official  statements  and  messages; 
and  his  public  addresses,  including  his  acm)t- 
ance  speech  at  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  1960,  his  campaign  speeches,  the 
inaugural  address,  and  the  speech  he  was  to 
have  delivered  in  Dallas  on  November  22,  1963. 
(Pref)  Index. 

“The  phrase  ‘a  guide  to  the  views  of..  .  .’ 
used  in  the  preface  is  a  better  description  of 
the  contents  than  ‘memorable  quotations.’  .  .  . 
To  prejudge  them  ‘memorable’  is  to  presume, 
except  for  a  very  few.  All  are  identified  fully, 
but  there  is  no  citation  to  source  of  complete 
text.  Arrangement  is  by  a  subject  classifica¬ 
tion  of  which  the  detailed  table  of.  contents 
provides  an  outline.  There  is  an  additional  sub¬ 
ject  and  catchword  index.  Interesting,  but 
not  essential,  and  scarcely  of  quick  reference 
value  for  the  academic  library.  College  level 
students  of  Kennedy’s  views  should  start  with 
the  excellent  subject  indices  in  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Public  Papers.” 

Choice  2:849  F  ’66  270w 
“This  is  an  excellent  collection.  .  .  .  The 
source  of  each  quotation  is  indicated,  and  a 
detailed  index  makes  this  volume  useful  for 
reference.  Recommended  for  the  public  li¬ 
brary.”  S.  D.  Nerboso 

Library  J  90:4350  O  15  ’65  90w 


KENT,  ALLEN,  ed.  Library  planning  for  au¬ 
tomation;  based  on  the  proceedings  of  a  conf. 
held  at  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Je.  2-3,  1964. 
195p  il  $6.75  Books 

029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems.  Libraries— Automation.  Libraries, 
Regional  65-17307 

This  conference  was  convened  to  discuss  the 
“proposal  of  Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  for  a  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Library  System  and  the  reactions  to  it. 
The  proposed  National  Science  Library  System 
would  be  based  on  regional  centers  which 
would  provide  microform  storage  for  up  to 
50,000  periodicals.  Information  would  be  made 
available  through  rapid-access  computers.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  participants  .  .  .  may  have  gained  con¬ 
siderable  insight  into  the  implications  of  the 
Warren  proposal.  ...  If  so,  such  insights  have 
eluded  the  editor.  Competent  university  librar¬ 
ians  evidently  found  their  assignment  of  re¬ 
lating  the  Warren  proposal  to  library  planning 
a  bit  sticky  for  they  frequently  retreated  to 
discussing  tangential  matters  such  as  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  microfilm  readers  and  local  applications 
of  computers  to  library  operations.  The  Os¬ 
borne  paper  on  automation  and  library  design 
was  too  general  to  generate  dialogue  among  the 
panelists.  .  .  .  The  general  and  somewhat 

superficial  reactions  of  the  conference  failed  to 
produce  a  sophisticated  and  critical  analysis  of 
the  proposal  and  its  relationships  to  com¬ 


parable  plans  for  information  control.  The  bits 
and  pieces  offered  on  various  facets  of  auto¬ 
mation  and  library  planning  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  that  subject.  Entitling  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  Library  Planning  for  Automation 
seriously  misleads  librarians  who  seek  aid  in 
planning  for  the  new  technology.”  R.  T.  Grazier 
Col  &  Res  Lib  27:237  My  ’66  800w 


“With  the  exception  of  Andrew  Osborne  s 
well  written  paper  (which  for  some  reason  was 
not  discussed  at  length),  the  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  a  mishmash  of  support,  either 
genuine  or  polite,  for  Dr.  Warren’s  proposal, 
with  a  few  tentative  questionings  of  specific 


points  in  the  proposal.”  R.  H.  Parker 

Library  J  90:4746  N  1  '65  250w 
“[This  book  is  a  report  on]  an  interesting, 
well-rounded  three  part  conference.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  more  meat  offered  in  the  [debates  and 
responses  than  in  the  working  papers].  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  present  a  more  practical  approach 
to  the  many  problems.  .  .  .  [However]  one  can¬ 
not  help  but  reject  the  book  if  it  is  intended  to 
serve  what  the  title  implies — library  planning 
for  automation.  .  .  .  However,  it  could  satisfy 
those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  many  na¬ 
tional  meetings  ...  on  a  popular  topic— nation¬ 
al  network  for  information  storage  and  retriev¬ 
al."  C.  K.  Bauer 

Special  Libraries  57:413  J1  ’66  850w 


KENT,  ALLEN.  Specialized  information  cen¬ 
ters  [by]  Allen  Kent,  with  the  assistance  of 
John  Canter.  (Spartan  bk)  290p  il  $9  Books 
026  Information  services.  Documentation 

65-16172 

The  book  “examines  the  technical  informa¬ 
tion  center  (defined  as  ’any  library  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  documents  which  serves  more  than 
one  or  a  few  people’)  as  a  series  of  unit  opera¬ 
tions — acquisitions,  analysis,  terminology  con¬ 
trol,  recording  the  results  of  analysis  on 

searchable  medium,  storage  of  source  ma¬ 

terials,  question  statement  and  analysis,  con¬ 
ducting  the  search  and  delivery  of  research 
results.  Much  of  the  material  is  quoted  directly 
from  questionnaires  sent  to  a  sampling  of 

specialized  information  centers.”  (Special  Li¬ 

braries)  Index. 


“It  is  difficult  for  this  reviewer  to  say  just 
what  this  book  is  all  about,  or  rather  what 
it  was  put  together  from.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
it  consists  of  ‘case  histories’  taken  from  an¬ 
swers  to  a  questionnaire.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of 
the  standard  ways  of  manufacturing  a  non¬ 
book.  .  .  .  The  authors’  curious  passion  for 
other  people’s  anonymity  makes  the  reviewer’s 
job  particularly  difficult.  .  .  .  Painstaking 

textual  criticism  .  .  .  suggests  that  not  more 
than  seventy  answers  were  received  to  the  five 
hundred  questionnaires  mailed,  and  that  not 
more  than  thirty-five  of  these  responded  in 
any  useful  detail.  This  is,  presumably,  the 
‘large  sampling’  of  the  preface.  .  .  .  The  space 
devoted  to  a  center  tends  to  be  proportional 
to  the  length  of  its  response,  rather  than  its 
over-all  importance.  .  .  .  Since  the  book  de¬ 
fines  an  information  center  as  any  library  or 
collection  of  documents,  it  not  only  bridges 
but  annihilates  ‘the  existing  gulf  between  the 
librarian  and  the  documentalist.’  ”  Harold 
Wooster 

Col  &  Res  Lib  26:407  S  ’65  1200w 
“The  working  definition  of  an  information 
center,  tailored  to  fit  [a]  miscellany  of  ex¬ 
amples  ...  is  uncritical  and  uninformative. 
There  is  no  bibliography.  None  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  is  named.  No  evaluation  is  offered, 
and  the  editorial  filler  is  minimal.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  book  can  be  described  as  deceptive¬ 
ly  simple.  .  .  .  The  confusion  is  compounded  by 
the  design  of  the  book,  which  does  not  typo¬ 
graphically  differentiate  in  any  useful  way  be¬ 
tween  the  various  pieces  of  the  patchwork  quilt. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  prose  works  of 
Allen  Kent  can  recognize  passages  lifted  in 
toto  from  earlier  publications.”  A.  J.  Goldwyn 

Library  J  91:2034  Ap  15  ’66  750w 
“[This  book]  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  workers  in  this  field.  .  .  .  Lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  the  survey  was  conducted  and 
the  number  of  returns  is  a  shortcoming.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  interesting  as  a  reflection  of  a 
rapidly  mushrooming  and  astonishingly  varied 
field.  A  wide  variety  of  techniques  and  ap¬ 
proaches  is  used  in  each  of  the  unit  opera¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the 

book  deals  with  technical  information  organi¬ 
zations  totally  unlike  the  centers  [described 
in  the  introduction].  .  .  .  This  lack  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  well-defined  objective  is  regret¬ 
table.”  C.  G.  Stevenson 

Special  Libraries  57:62  Ja  ’66  600w 
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KENT,  LOUISE  ANDREWS.  The  Vermont 
year  round  cookbook;  il.  with  sixteen  plates 
m  full  color  by  Hanson  Carroll,  Joyce  Wilson 
and  Grant  Heilman;  pub.  in  collaboration 
with  Vermont  life  mag.  Montpelier,  Vermont. 
229p  $5.95  Houghton 

641.5  Cookery — Vermont  .  65-19316 

,  “The  four  seasons  form  the  ...  framework 
for  200  [recipes].  Many  of  [them  have]  ap¬ 
peared  in  [the  author’s]  column  in  Vermont 
Life  Magazine.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Mrs.  Ap- 
pleyard  (the  author’s  alias)  comments  on  both 
the  recipes  and  Vermont.  Glossary.  Index. 


“An  authentic  tang  pervades  this  book  full 
of  ‘honest’  Yankee  cookery,  advice,  flavor. 
Gamut  goes  from  apple  pandowdy  to  cream 
of  spring  soup.  Handsome  Americana.”  P.  R.  A. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  28  ’66 
30w 

‘‘Mrs.  Appleyard,  that  sly  fountainhead  of 
New  England  wisdom  and  fine  food,  comes 
back  .  .  .  [with]  a  carefully  written  and  bright¬ 
ly  illustrated  cookbook,  which  is  most  pleasant 
to  read  and  to  cook  from.”  W.  S.  Hazelton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  D  5  ’65  40w 


KEPPEL,  FRANCIS.  The  necessary  revolution 
in  American  education.  201p  il  $5.95  Harper 
370.973  Education — U.S.  Education  and  state 

65-21005 

This  book  is  a  statement  of  our  “public  pol¬ 
icy  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
an  assessment  of  the  growing  partnership 
among  local,  state,  and  federal  governments. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Keppel  discusses  the  inferiority  of  the 
schools  in  urban  and  rural  slums  .  .  .  and  the 
role  that  the  federal  government,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  must  play  to  redress  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Quality  of  education  is  also  explored.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  contain  Presi¬ 
dential  messages  to  Congress  on  education  and 
text  of  the  Elementary  ana  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  P.  Sheridan 

America  114:809  Je  4  '66  600w 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Best  Sell  26:97  Je  1  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Gross 

Book  Week  p5  My  15  ’66  1250w 
Choice  3:695  O  ’66  190w 


“Former  Education  Commissioner  Keppel’ s 
[book]  is  worthy  but  dull.  It  is  a  collection  of 
sermons.  .  .  .  Those  who  don’t  understand 

why  the  federal  government  is  sticking  its  nose 
into  education  .  .  .  will  understand  more  and 
worry  less  after  reading  this  book.  For  others, 
it  will  be  a  waste  of  time.  .  .  .  [Keppel]  turns 
away  from  all  the  significant  criticisms  and 
questions  that  are  being  made  and  asked  about 
education  and  its  effect  on  children,  by  such 
men  as  Paul  Goodman,  Edgar  Friedenberg, 
Jules  Henry,  and  others.  .  .  .  Because  it  dodges 
all  such  questions,  this  book  is  much  less  use¬ 
ful  than  it  might  be.”  John  Holt 
Harper  232:103  My  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Rubin 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:567  fall  ’66  2400w 


“[Keppel]  is  forthright  and  explicit  in  his 
statement,  corroborated  by  up-to-date  official 
statistics,  of  the  manifold  problems  education 
is  facing  today,  and  of  constructive  proposals 
for  their  solution.  He  sees  three  revolutions  in 
American  education:  quantity  (achieved), 
equality  (just  beginning),  and  quality  (just 
under  way).  Timely  and  authoritative,  this  im¬ 
portant  book  demands  widespread  reading  by 
all  interested  or  involved  with  what  Keppel 
calls  the  ‘great  engine  of  democracy.’  ”  E.  M. 
Oboler 

Library  J  91:2055  Ap  15  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Moskowitz 

New  Repub  154:22  Je  11  ’66  1200w 


Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Hechinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  15  ’66  1400w 


“Tough,  realistic  talk  by  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  about 
the  need  for  ‘a  new  and  creative  federalism’ 
to  make  the  nation’s  public  education  not  only 
really  equal  but  really  excellent.  A  barrage  of 
statistics,  charts,  and  tables  supports  the 
arguments  at  every  point,  and  there  is  little 
here  with  which  any  sensible  person  would 
quarrel.” 

New  Yorker  42:168  Je  11  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Schrag 

Reporter  35:58  S  22  '66  1700w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:74  Je  18  ’66  750w 
‘‘The  fiscal,  .demographic  and  political  changes 
affecting  public  schooling  are  drastic  enough  to 
be  called .  revolutionary.  If  Mr.  Keppel  had  pro¬ 
ceeded.  simply  to  examine  them  and  analyze 
their  impact  on  the  conduct  and  prospects  of 
public  education,  his  book,  as  far  as  it  went, 
would  have  been  nearly  flawless.  But  he  does 
not:  instead,  he  treats  the  ‘revolution’  as 
necessary .  because  he  regards  compulsory  pub¬ 
lic  education  as  essential  public  policy.  Few  of 
his  readers  will  disagree  with  that;  but  once 
one  assumes  that  compulsory  public  education 
is  invaluable  one  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  the  social  functions  that  are  presumed  to 
make  it  so.  It  is  in  doing  this  that  Mr.  Keppel 
is  weakest.  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:171  N  ’66  1600w 


KERENSKY,  ALEXANDER.  Russia  and  his¬ 
tory’s  turning  point  [Eng  title:  The  Kerensky 
memorial].  558p  pi  $8.95  Duell 
947.08  Russia — History — Revolution,  1917- 

1921  65-24855 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Triska 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:440  Je  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

Commentary  41:102  Mr  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 
Critic  24:70  F  ’66  1500w 
Economist  219:1091  Je  4  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Julius  Gould 

New  Statesman  72:172  J1  29  ’66  400w 
TLS  p565  Je  30  ’66  3250w 


KERN,  ALFRED.  Made  in  USA;  a  novel.  369p 

$4.95  Houghton 

65-19317 

The  setting  of  the  novel  “is  the  United  Ore 
and  Metal  Workers  of  America.  .  .  .  The  story 
[is  about]  Steve  Hamner,  a  tough  kid  who 
always  messed  up  his  big  chances,  and  how 
he  got  to  be  union  district  director.  Hamner 
had  been  doing  fine  as  a  troubleshooter  for 
the  union’s  international  president.  .  .  .  But 
when  Michael  Suit,  the  last  of  the  union’s  old 
guard,  got  too  sick  to  carry  on  as  head  of 
Hamner’ s  home  district,  he  was  the  man  who 
had  to  go  back  to  keep  things  running.  He 
returned  with  no  free  pass  to  Suk’s  job;  he 
had  to  fight  for  it — against  mobsters,  bosses, 
racists  and  men  more  dedicated  than  he.  He 
started  cynical,  but  it  turned  out  that  his 
cynicism  was  too  circumscribed  for  the  chi¬ 
canery  around  him.  [A]  bizarre  twist  .  .  . 
converts  him  into  a  pillar  of  community  vir¬ 
tue  just  as  his  world  is  collapsing  about  him.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  book  is  superficial  and  incomplete  as 
a  sketch  of  the  private  life  of  a  power-hungry 
and  ambitious  individual  who  is  misunderstood 
by  his  wife  and  his  son.”  A.  J.  Giunta 
Best  Sell  25:442  Mr  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  p29  F  27  ’66  420w 
“The  book  is  well  written.  The  language,  al¬ 
though  salty  and  containing  many  four-letter 
words,  is  in  keeping  with  the  characterization. 
The  book  will  be  instructive  for  those  who  know 
little  about  the  inner  workings  of  organized 
labor  while  others  will  enjoy  matching  the  fic¬ 
tional  characters  to  their  human  counterparts. 
Recommended  for  general  fiction  collections.” 
S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  91:2087  Ap  15  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Raskin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Mr  13  ’66  500w 
“Unionism  rarely  figures  in  fiction  of  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Labor  unions  are 
so  big,  so  well  entrenched,  so  bureaucratic,  and 
at  least  on  the  surface  so  respectable  that  they 
have  little  dramatic  appeal.  But,  as  Kern 
shows,  the  subject  has  something  to  offer  a 
man  who  knows  what  he’s  talking  about.  .  .  . 
The  style  is  lively,  tough,  and  not  always  for 
the  genteel.  .  .  .  We  see  the  world  in  which 
Steve  Hamner  lives,  and  we  see  that  he  is 
pretty  well  adapted  to  that  world.  But  Kern, 
I  gather,  is  trying  to  say  more  than  that. 
He  is  interested  in  Hamner  not  merely  as  a 
labor  organizer  but  also  as  a  human  being, 
and  the  novel  is  as  much  concerned  with 
Hamner’s  human  failure  as  with  his  organiza¬ 
tional  success.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:29  F  26  ’66  750w 
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KERN  AN,  ALVIN  B.  The  plot  of  satire.  227p 
$6.50  Tale  univ.  pres® 

827  Satire,  English  _  65-22327 

An  “inquiry  into  the  nature  of  literary  satire 
based  in  part  on  Pope’s  emphasis  upon  dull¬ 
ness  as  against  folly  or  vice,  being  the  chief 
object  of  attack.  .  .  .  This  study  looks  at 

the  common  elements  m  all  the  varieties  of 
‘dullness’  that  have  inspired  satire  writings 
and,  as  it  proceeds,  analyzes  .  .  .  such  classics 
as  those  of  Pope,  Swift,  Dryden,  Jonson’s  Vol- 
pone  Gay’s  Trivia,  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy, 
Byron's  Don  Juan,  Nathanael  West  s  Day  of 
the  Locust,  and  four  novels  of  Evelyn  Waugh. 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“A  sequel  to  this  author’s  excellent  book  on 
Elizabethan  satire  The  Cankered  Muse  [BKD 
19611,  this  offers  an  expansion  of  insights  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  earlier  volume.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
original,  well  written,  competent,  and  demon¬ 
strates  thorough  knowledge  of  established 
theorists  in  satire,  comedy,  and  tragedy .  .  .  • 
One  wonders  if  ‘comic  plot’  might  not  do  as 
well  as  ‘satiric  plot  m  Waugh  and  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Don  Juan  loses  sight  entirely  of  what  a 
terriblv  funnv  poem  this  is.  But  as  a  piece 
of  critical  argumentation,  .it  is  far  superior 
to  Feinberg’s  merely  descriptive  The  Satirist, 
and  is  highly  recommended  for  undergraduate 

US6'  Choice  3:122  Ap  ’66  250w 

“An  exhaustive  academic  inquiry  .  .  [in 

which]  the  Jonson  chapter  is  abridged  from 
the  author’s  introduction  to  Volpone.  m  the 
Tale  edition  of  Jonson,  and  other  portions  ap¬ 
peared  as  separate  articles.  This  enlightening 
study  is  for  the  serious  literary  student.  F. 

N.  JonesLibrary  j  53:5395  D  15  '65  180w 
Va  Q  R  42:xcix  summer  '66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Marshall  Waingrow 
Yale  R  56:138  O  ’66  1250w 


Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  7  ’66 

47  Ow 

Economist  219:1424  Je  25  ’66  950w 


Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:117  Ja  1  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Fitzgerald 

Nation  202:656  My  30  ’66  1600w 


“This  is  Mr.  Kerr's  angry  report  on  National¬ 
ist  Chinese  rule.  .  .  .  LHe]  recites  a  horrifying 
tale  (substantiated  in  published  State  Depart¬ 
ment  papers  of  the  period)  of  systematic  slaugh¬ 
ter  by  the ,  Nationalists  of  Formosan  leaders. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Kerr  is  sketchy  on  recent  years,  when 
he  wasn’t  there,  except  in  his  documentation 
that  many  Formosans  still  prefer  independence, 
a  trusteeship  or  anything  but  the  Nationalists, 
and  that  execution  and  imprisonment  of  dan¬ 
gerous  critics  still  goes  on.  ...  It  is  time  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  island — and 
Mr.  Kerr’s  book,  too.  .  .  .  Any  tourists  going 
to  Formosa  would  be  well  advised  to  read  the 
book  first,  and  to  be  sure  to  leave  it  behind.’’ 
Robert  Trumbull 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  23  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Britter 

Sat  R  49:34  F  26  ’66  400w 
“[The  author’s]  identification  is  with  the 
ordinary  people  of  Formosa,  and  he  shares 
what  he  believes  is  certainly  their  wish  to  be 
free  of  any  Chinese  government,  whether  Com¬ 
munist  or  Nationalist.  Whatever  solution  is 
finally  fastened  on  this  contentious  island, 
whether  by  international  agreement  or  by 
local  bargaining,  the  history  that  Mr.  Kerr 
recounts  will  be  relevant.  He  has  written  one 
of  the  few  books  in  English  that  put  the  case 
for  the  islanders  as  a  distinct  group  and  in  so 
far  as  it  rests  on  Mr.  Kerr’s  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  vital  postwar  years  it  is  evidence  that 
cannot  be  ignored.” 

TLS  pll38  D  8  ’66  1050w 


KERR,  GEORGE  H.  Formosa  betrayed.  614p 

,$6.95  Houghton 

327  512  Formosa — Foreign  relations — U.S. 

Formosa — Politics  and  government.  U.S. — 
Foreign  relations — Formosa.  Chinese  in  For¬ 
mosa  65-20221 

The  author  has  taught  on  Formosa  and 
served  there  as  American  vice-consul.  He 
argues  "that  the  island  is  not  really  Chinese 
in  character  and  should  therefore  not  be  ruled 
by  either  Mao  or  Chiang.  .  .  .  [His  thesis]  is 
that  the  United  States  made  a  mistake  m  the 
Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  when  it  pledged  the 
restoration  of  Formosa  to  China.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kerr 
believes  that  [the  Formosans]  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  American  trusteeship  to  government  by 
the  Chinese  Instead,  they  were  handed  over  to 
the  Nationalist  Army,  which  ruthlessly  sup¬ 
pressed  their  effort  at  rebellion  in  February, 
1947.”  (Atlantic)  Appendixes  include  The 
Thirty-Two  Demands  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Wu’s 
views  on  the  police  state  and  General  Chiang 
Ching-kuo.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“There  is  no  generally  accepted  explanation 
of  what  happened  in  China  and  Formosa 
after  the  Japanese  defeat  in  1945.  One  side 
of  the  story,  given  by  Mr.  Kerr,  deserves 
attentive  consideration.  ...  A  dispassionate 
study  of  this  book  may  help  revise  long-set 
opinions  and  begin  to  answer  that  puzzling 
question  of  what  happened  in  China  after  1945 
and  who  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  triumph  of  communism  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.  ”  M.  F.  Meyers 

America  114:266  F  19  ’66  500w 


“[Mr.  Kerr]  knows  the  facts  and  writes  with 
passion,  but  not  always  with  conviction.  .  .  . 
[He  argues  that]  the  United  States  was  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  for  the  betrayal.  It  should 
have  held  control  until  the  Formosans  were 
in  a  position  to  govern  themselves.  The  analysis 
is  somewhat  overdrawn  and  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  genuine  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
gress  in  Taiwan  in  the  past  decade.  .  .  .  To 
have  followed  the  line  Mr.  Kerr  urges  and 
to  have  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Formosa 
would  have  exposed  the  United  States  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  charges  of  imperialism  that  under¬ 
mine  its  position  in  the  uncommitted  areas  of 
the  world.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:131  F  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  Mark  Mancall 

Book  Week  p3  Ja  23  '66  950w 

Choice  3:352  Je  ’66  210w 

Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  ‘66  40w 


KERR,  HUGH  T.,  ed.  Readings  in  Christian 
thought.  382p  $7.95  Abingdon 
230  Theology  66-14992 

This  volume  provides  a  sourcebook  “for  the 
history  and  development  of  Christian  theology, 
.  .  .  concentrating  primarily  upon  the  whole 
area  of  doctrinal  or  systematic  theology.  .  .  . 
A  selective  but  not  arbitrary  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  determined  the  variegated  contents  of 
the  book.  But  the  leading,  outstanding  figures 
are  here:  these  are  the  names  that  have  made 
history;  these  are  the  books  and  ideas  that 
make  required  reading  for  anyone  who  would  be 
informed  on  this  subject.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


“Kerr,  professor  of  theology  at  Princeton 
and  editor  of  Theology  Today,  is  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  person  to  undertake  a  compilation  of 
readings  in  Christian  thought.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  a  careful  selection  of  the  works  of  50 
important  commentators  on  the  Christian  faith 
reflecting  in  each  case  their  major  contribu¬ 
tion,  Although  Kerr  begins  with  Justin  Martyr, 
more  time  is  given  to  recent  periods  than  to  the 
early  church.  At  the  halfway  point  selections 
are  already  from  the  19th  century  and  con¬ 
temporary  selections  make  up  the  last  quarter 
of  the  book.  With  the  exception  of  Pacera  in 
Terris  no  Catholio  writing  is  represented  in  the 
contemporary  period.” 

Choice  3:791  N  ’66  190w 
“This  is  an  excellent  source  book  for  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  history  and  development  of 
Christian  thought.  .  .  .  The  selections  are 

prefaced  with  reliable  comments  and  are 
grouped  essentially  chronologically  into  five 
sections.  Recommended.”  Shildes  Johnson 
Library  J  91:2498  My  15  ’66  SOw 


KERR,  MALCOLM  H.  Islamic  reform:  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  legal  theories  of  Muhammad  Abduh 
and  Rashid  Rida.  249p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 


297. 02C  Islamic  law.  Muhammad  ‘Abduh 
Muhammad  Rashid  Rida  65-24177 


me  nrst  ttiree  chapters  of  this  work  out¬ 
line  the  /idealist  tradition  of  Muslim  legal  and 
constitutional  theory,’  growing  out  of  a  con¬ 
servative  theology.  The  last  four  chapters  are 
concerned  with  the  ideas  of  two  modern  re¬ 
formers,  Muhammad  ‘Abduh.  and  Muhammad 
Rashid  Rida  (late  19th  and  early  20th  cen¬ 
turies).  .  .  Mr.  Kerr  emphasizes  that  both 
have  received  more  attention  from  foreign 
orientalists  than  from  their  own  co-religionists 
indicating  that  their  actual  influence  has  been 
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small,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  play  a  large 
role  in  the  changing  Islamic  world  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘■The  study  is  based  upon  excellent  primary 
and  secondary  sources  whose  meaning  is  en¬ 
hanced  through  Kerr’s  grasp  of-Ts'lamic  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy  and  his  obvious  competence  in 
political  science.  This  book  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  not  only  to  students  of  Islam 
and  the  Arab  world  but  also'  to  students  of 
political  theory  as  well.” 

Choice  3:850  N  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  91:3446  J1  ’66  160w 


KERSHAW,  ALISTER,  ed.  Richard  Aldington; 
an  intimate  portrait;  ed.  by  Alister  Kershaw 
and  Frdddric-Jacques  Temple.  186p  pi  $5.95 
Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Aldington,  Richard  65-16539 

‘‘Twenty-odd  reminiscences  about  the  English 
poet,  novelist,  scholar  and  translator  who 
helped  to  establish  the  Imagist  Movement  in 
poetry.  Aldington’s  ‘Death  of  a  Hero’  IBRD 
1929]  was  one  of  the  prominent  British  novels 
to  come  out  of  World  War  I  and  is  shortly 
to  be  re-issued  in  England.  Much  of  his  work 
has  gone  out  of  print,  and  it  is  to  combat 
this  neglect  that  the  editors  have  brought 
together  these  pieces  by  personal  and  literary 
friends.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Many  of  [these  reminiscences]  deal  with 
[Aldington’s]  recent  past  and  with  the  attacks 
made  on  his  disparaging  biography  of  Lawrence 
of  Arabia  [BED  1955],  and  in  doing  so  they 
become  repetitive.  But  others,  particularly 
those  by  Lawrence  Durrell,  Henry  Miller,  Harry 
T.  Moore  and  Sir  Herbert  Read,  are  lively 
accounts  of  Aldington  and  his  place  in  modern 

lp  ft  pi  ■pcs  *  1 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  Ja  23  ’66  180w 
“The  book,  edited  by  an  Australian  author 
and  a  French  one,  is  haphazardly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  of  contributors.  Original 
sources  of  a  few  articles  are  given;  others 
seem  to  be  obituary  tributes.  All  the  writers 
are  friendly,  some  discriminating;  some,  like 
Mr.  Kershaw,  gore  the  detractors.  .  .  .  The 
composite  picture,  with  its  shadows  and  side¬ 
lights,  scraps  of  correspondence,  near-repeti- 
tions  that  strengthen  confidence  in  the  general 
truth  of  it,  leaves  little  doubt  that  Aldington  s 
chip  or  grumps  or  bitterness  was  no  sudden 
result  of  latter  disappointment  (he  had  not  been 
wanting  in  literary  success),  but  a  built-in 
psychological  feature.  .  .  .  This  collection  of 
sketches,  along  with  its  detailed  bibliography, 
will  be  indispensable  when  the  moment  comes 
for  an  all-round  biography.  Meanwhile,  scrap¬ 
py,  lopsided  and  personal,  it  stands  to  replace 
legend  and  correct  a  bias.” 

TLS  p202  Mr  10  66  500w 


KESSLER,  JANE  W,  Psychopathology  of 
childhood.  553p  $11;  to  schools  $8.25  Prentice- 
Hall 

618.92  Child  psychiatry.  Psychology,  Path¬ 
ological  66-14359 

This  volume  by  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
Western  Reserve  University  covers  the  the¬ 
ories,  development,  diagnostic  procedures, 
specific  disease  entities,  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  therapy  with  both  children  and 
parents,  and  preventive  aspects  of  mental  ill¬ 
ness  in  children.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


“An  up-to-date,  thoroughly  worked  out.  and 
well  written  book  that  comprehensively  cov¬ 
ers  the  full  range  of  childhood  psychopathology. 
The  presentation  is  sophisticated  but  down-to- 
earth,  literate  but  unpretentious,  unbiased  but 
affirmative,  philosophical  but  clear,  pointed 
though  extensive.  .  ..  .  There  is  something  of 
value  in  it  for  any  intelligent  reader.  Chapters 
on  learning  and  speech  disturbances  would  be 
especially  enlightening  for  the  teacher. 

Choice  3:856  N  66  90w 
“The  sections  on  ‘Mental  Subnormality,’ 
‘Psvchoneurosis  in  Children.’  ‘Psychosis  in 
Early  Childhood’  and  ‘Prevention  are  excel¬ 
lent  compilations,  and  would  relieve  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  wanted  a  rapid  but  comprehensive 
surv'ev  of  these  subjects,  from  having  to  wade 
through  large  quantities  of  the  literature.  In 
drawing  from  the  writings  of  such  a  large 
number  of  authoritative  workers  however,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  references  in  the  sections  on  theory 
an cl  development  sire  not  onlv  necess&rily  brief, 
but  unfortunately  incomprehensive  or  inac¬ 


curate.  These  shortcomings  may  be  due  to  their 
very  brevity.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  would  rather 
have  seen  concise,  accurate  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  each  worker’s  contribution. 
.  .  .  [The  material]  is  dealt  with  meticulously 
and  Dr  Kessler’s  dedication  to  her  task  is  read¬ 
ily  apparent.”  Helen  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:3746  Ag  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Gardner 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:226  D  ’66  950w 


KETCHAM,  HANK,  I  wanna  go  home!  213p 
$3.95  McGraw 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels  65-26480 

A  “travelog  by  the  creator  of  Dennis  the 
Menace.  Mr.  Ketcham  had  never  left  American 
shores  until  he  and  his  wife  JoAnne  went  off 
to  Europe  for  three  months  [to  visit  foreign 
humoristsl.  By  sea,  air  and  train  they  took  in 
London,  Copenhagen,  Helsinki,  much  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Vienna,  Prague  and 
Paris.”  (Library  J) 


"As  Hank  Ketcham  is  the  first  to  admit, 
this  lighthearted  account  is  not  a  guidebook, 
although  like  many  more  pretentious  trav¬ 
elogues,  it  is  fun  to  read,  especially  if  you 
have  experienced  the  territory  yourself.  .  .  . 
JoAnn’s  travel  savoir-faire,  and  Hank’s  some¬ 
what  sardonic  naivete,  made  for  a  pleasant 
exposure  to  each  country.  .  .  .  All  three 
months,  and  17  cities,  are  enlivened,  not  only 
by  Hank’s  tongue  in  cheek  but  never  patron¬ 
izing  remarks,  and  also  by  his  sketches  in 
‘Dennis  the  Menace’  style  of  Europe  as  it 
looked  to  two  innocents  abroad  in  the  fall  of 
1963.  This  is  not  a  great  book,  but  it’s  fun, 
and  should  be  a  nice  little  bon  voyage  gift.” 
G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  25:433  F  15  ’66  500w 
“This  is  an  interesting,  humorous  arm  chair 
journey  that  will  pleasantly  pass  a  winter 
evening.  This  is  for  general  purchase  and  YA 
collections  and  there  should  be  a  demand 
based  on  the  author’s  reputation  as  a  car¬ 
toonist.”  Gene  Kubal 

Library  J  90:5277  D  1  ’65  100W  [YA] 


KETCHAM,  RALPH  L.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
226p  $3.95  Washington  sq.  press 

B  or  92  Franklin,  Benjamin  65-5126 

A  biography  by  a  professor  of  American 
studies  at  Syracuse  University  which  presents 
an  “analytic  study  of  Franklin's  thought,  rather 
than  an  account  of  his  life  and  times,  with  a 
special  awareness  of  the  contemporary  element 
and  the  impact  of  Franklin’s  acts.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  72:285  O  ’66  480w 
"I  agree  with  Mr.  Ketcham  that  our  present 
obsouratism  in  literature  is  antithetical  to 
Franklin’s  intellectual  system,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  positivism  in  philosophy  or  be¬ 
haviorism  in  social  science.  And  m  reference 
to  relativism  in  ethics,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ket¬ 
cham  is  completely  mistaken  in  suggesting 
that  Franklin  would  be  on  the  opposing  side. 

.  .  .  Even  though  I  am  not  quite  happy  with 
the  critical  trends  which  Mr.  Ketcham  is  fol¬ 
lowing,  literary  criticism  is  only  a  minor 
aspect  of  his  book.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  problems  which 
confronted  Franklin  during  his  public  life,  Mr. 
Ketcham  carefully  and  faithfully  carries  out 
his  purpose  of  appraising  Franklin  in  relation 
to  twentieth- century  culture.”  A.  O.  Aldridge 
Am  Lit  38:391  N  ’66  330w 
“[This  book  is]  well  written,  interesting, 
lively,  and — although  not  scholarly  in  a  mono¬ 
graphic  sense — accurate  in  fact  and  thoughtful 
in  interpretation.  .  .  .  [It]  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  acquisition  for  a  high  school  library. 
Both  language  and  explanation  are  geared  to 
this  level.  The  book  itself  is  poorly  printed;  the 
index  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:408  S  ’66  80w 
“Brief,  carefully  done,  and  reflects  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  contemporary  scholarship.  .  .  .  [A]  good 
and  solid  introductory  volume  [recommended 
for]  libraries  ranging  from  high  school  to  un¬ 
dergraduate.  .  .  .  Larger  public  holdings  would 
find  [it]  a  sound  addition.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 
Library  J  91:3716  Ag  ’66  40w 


KETTELKAMP,  LARRY.  Spinning  tops.  63p 
il  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.94  Morrow 

795  Tops — Juvenile  literature  66-10307 

An  “illustrated  guide  to  the  making  and 
use  of  tops.  The  text  introduces  international 
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KETTELKAMP,  LARRY — Continued 
backgrounds  for  a  variety  of  tons,  some  of 
which,  like  the  popular  yo-yo,  have  served 
practical  purposes  as  well  as  entertained  chil¬ 
dren.  Games  and  stunts  using  hand-spun  and 
string-wound  types  are  clearly  diagramed,  and 
action  drawings  suggest  their  fun.  Other  pic¬ 
tures  show  how  acorns,  gourds,  Tmkertoys,  or 
spools  can  readily  be  converted  into  tops.  A 
concluding  chapter  notes  the  development  from 
Foucault’s  1852  gyroscope  of  ‘some  of  the  most 
useful  devices  of  modem  navigation.  (Morn 
Bk)  “Grades  three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“A  particularly  challenging  and  fresh  activity 
book.  Horn  Bk  42:449  Ag  '66  lOOw 

“Contains  many  attractive  illustrations.  Buy 
where  interest  in  the  subject  indicates.  Mary 


Stahl  Library  J  91:2693  My  15  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  66  30w 


KETTLER,  DAVID.  The  social  and  political 
thought  of  Adam  Ferguson.  325p  $6.50  Ohio 
state  univ.  press 

192  Ferguson,  Adam.  Philosophy,  Modern 

bo-lo  <ob 


A  biography  of  the  “18th-century  Scottish  lec¬ 
turer  and  author  and  sometime  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Ferguson  is  included  within  an  emerg¬ 
ing  intelligentsia  who  witnessed  the  .  .  .  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  transformations  that  took 
place  within  the  Scotland  of  their  day.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“[Ferguson!  does  not  deserve  his  present- 
day  neglect.  Because  he  was  a  more  represen¬ 
tative  figure  than  Hume  or  Smith,  an  analysis 
of  his  orientation  and  the  roles  he  played  can 
show  typical  problems  of  the  philosophes  not 
only  in  Britain  but  in  Europe.  This  Kettler 
has  done.  .  .  .  The  analysis  is  skillful  but  not 
always  elegantly  expressed.  Occasionally  digres¬ 
sions  in  the  text,  such  as  a  discussion  of  Hume’s 
reaction  to  The  History  of  Civil  Society,  im¬ 
pede  the  argument  and  belong  in  the  notes. 
Kettler  has  overplayed  the  significance  of  so¬ 
cial  change  as  a  stimulus  to  thought.  .  .  .  The 
book  lacks  a  bibliography  which  would  be  useful 
even  though  it  would  duplicate  material  in  the 
notes.  We  need  more  analytic  studies  of  this 
kind,  hopefully  they  will  be  as  fine  as  this.” 
R.  L.  Emerson 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:706  S  ’66  650w 
“That  Ferguson  was  an  intellectual  whose 
main  orientation  to  social  and  political  problems 
was  made  through  the  medium  of  ideas  is  Kett- 
ler’s  main  thesis,  a  view  sustained  throughout 
by  ample  quotations  and  careful  documenta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .Written  in  a  free-flowing,  non-tech- 
nical  style,  the  book  is  well  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  undergraduates.  .  .  .  The  author 
reveals  genuine  ability  in  identifying  perennial 
social  and  political  problems  present  in  Fer¬ 
guson’s  day  as  in  our  own.  One  minor  dis¬ 
claimer  is  the  extent  to  which  Ferguson  was  as 
aware  of  the  import  of  critical  and  analytical 
philosophy  as  the  author  claims  on  the  basis  of 
the  material  presented  in  the  book.” 

Choice  3:130  Ap  ’66  180w 


factor  in  Key’s  analysis  is  the  role  of  politi¬ 
cal  personality,  especially  leadership.  Yet  in 
a  typically  modest  statement  he  acknowledges 
that  effective  general  analysis  of  leadership  is 
the  most  serious  gap  in  American  political 
science  today.  Key’s  main  concern,  however, 
is  not  with  the  top  men,  but  with  Everyman 
— the  average  voter,  the  quality  of  the  elec¬ 
torate,  the  basis  of  democracy.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  hardly  more  than  a  fragment:  Key  s  death 
came  when  he  was  working  on  the  final  chap¬ 
ters,  and  a  devoted  associate  Milton  C.  Cum¬ 
mings  jr.,  finished  the  work.  But  the  dry 
humor,  the  wisdom,  and  the  optimism  of  V.  O. 
Key  illumina,te  the  whole  book."  J.  M.  Burns 
Book  Week  p5  Ap  17  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:574  S  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Walter*  Bems 

Commentary  42:62  Ag  ’66  2100w 
J  Am  Hist  53:182  Je  ’66  200w 
“A  valuable  contribution  .  to  the  study  of 
American  presidential  elections.  Will  be  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  political  science.” 
H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:1909  Ap  1  '66  120w 
“The  politician  will  not  accept  Key’s  thesis 
as  a  universal.  His  experience  in  the  wards 
still  gives  him  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
are  non-rational  forces  at  work  and  that  these 
forces  may  be  decisive.  However,  Key  does 
support  those  who  want  to  put  policy  dis¬ 
cussion  back  in  campaigns.”  R.  J.  Gerstung 
Nat  R  18:484  My  17  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Converse 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:628  D  ’66  2250w 


“Key’s  central  concern  might  be  phrased 
‘Is  the  Good  Citizen  dead?’  .  .  .  [He]  tackles 
the  question  by  looking  at  survey  data  from  a 
new  point  of  view  .  .  .  [and  concludes]  that 
voters  are  not  fools.  Key  convincingly  destroys 
the  view  of  some  sociologists,  social  psychol¬ 
ogists,  and  political  scientists  that  the  elec¬ 
torate  is  ‘straitjacke.ted  by  social  determin¬ 
ants’  .  .  .  but  considerably  less  convincing  is 
his  alternative  picture.  ...  In  sum.  Key  does 
a  better  job  of  destroying  some  simplistic 
views  about  how  Americans  vote  than  of  con¬ 
vincing  us  they  are  a  lot  more  like  Rousseauian 
Good  Citizens  than  we  thought.  .  .  .  [But]  he 
asked  questions  that  need  asking  and  provided 
answers.  That  is  why  his  last  book  is  as  sem¬ 
inal  as  its  distinguished  predecessors.”  Austin 
Ranney 

Yale  R  55:601  Je  ’66  800w 


KEYES,  DANIEL.  Flowers  for  Algernon.  274p 

$4.95  Harcourt 

66-12366 

This  novel  “expanded  from  a  short  story 
originally  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Fantasy 
and  Science  Fiction  .  .  .  tells  how  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  surgeon  develop  a  technique 
to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and,  after  experimentation  with  a 
mouse  named  Algernon,  try  it  on  a  thirty- 
two-year-old  moron  whose  job  is  mopping  floors 
and  cleaning  toilets.  The  novel  explores  his 
inner  world  as,  with  his  intelligence  tripled, 
he  seeks  a  new  identity  and  tries  to  recall 
the  past.  In  the  process  the  author  offers 
.  .  .  insight  into  the  situation  of  the  mentally 
retarded:  how  they  feel,  how  they  are  treated 
by  parents,  friends,  institutions.”  (Sat  R) 


KEY,  V.  O.  The  responsible  electorate:  ra¬ 
tionality  in  presidential  voting,  1936-1960 
[by]  V.  O.  Key,  Jr.;  with  the  assistance  of 
Milton  C.  Cummings,  Jr.;  foreword  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Maass.  158p  $4  Harvard  univ.  press 
324  Presidents — U.S. — Election.  U.S. — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government  66-13181 

“Against  the  background  of  elections  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  F.  T).  Roosevelt  era  through  the 
Kennedy  days,  [the  author]  has  analyzed  the 
voting  pattern  of  the  American  electorate. 
He  concludes  that  the  electorate  is  motivated 
by  central  questions1  of  policy,  and  takes  issue 
with  the  theory  of  voter  apathy.  Unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  group  imperatives  he  endeavors  to 
examine  directly  voters’  attitudes  and  supports 
his  conclusions  by  a  series  of  tables  which  il¬ 
lustrate  the  nature  of  the  behavior  of  Ameri¬ 
can  voters  and  the  functions  of  the  electoral 
system  as  a  whole.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  P.  H.  Odegard 

Am  Hist  R  72:331  O  ’66  650w 
“Perhaps  Key  is  a  bit  too  confident  about 
the  voters’  capacity  to  measure  performance 
in  office.  ...  A  crucial  but  largely  missing 


The  author  has  made  a  penetrating  study 
on  the  mentally  retarded.  His  book  should 
persuade  everyone  to  treat  such  persons  with 
common  decency  and  Christian  charity.  It  will 
make  parents  realize  that  a  mentally-deficient 
child  can  be  helped  more  by  sympathetic 
understanding  than  by  medical  science.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  novel  is  marred  bv  some  im¬ 
moral  scenes.”  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  26:10  An  1  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  91:965  F  15  ’66  190w 
Library  J  91:2236  Ap  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“[Charlie  Gordon’s)  spelling  and  his  style 
advance  with  his  intelligence:  the  early  pages 
have  a  fake  illiteracy  that’s1  very  funny  .  .  . 
[but]  it’s  all  a  bit  pastoral,  one  feels.  Then 
out  comes  the  series  of  childhood  traumas  that 
caused  the  moron’s  plight  and  still  afflict  him; 
the  world’s  harder  and  crueller  than  he  can 
stand;  he  takes  refuge  in  drink,  then  in  regres¬ 
sion.  But  to  me  it  seemed  just  another  story 
of. a  disoriented  intellectual  tricked  out  with  a 
bright  idea.”  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  72:136  J1  22  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Hillegas 

Sat  R  49:33  Mr  26  ’66  llOOw 
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“[This]  is  a  good  example  of  that  kind 
of  science  fiction  which  uses  a  persuasive 
hypothesis  to  explore  emotional  and  moral 
issues.  By  doing:  more  justice  than  is  common 
to  the  complexity  of  the  central  character’s 
responses  it  gives  body  to  its  speculations.  .  .  . 
In  its  ideas,  especially  in  its-'  speculations 
about  the  relationship  between  I.Q.  and  maturi¬ 
ty,  this  is  a  far  more  intelligent  book  than  the 
vast  majority  of  ‘straight’  novels.  Moreover,  the 
intelligence  is  displayed  in  a  treatment  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  which  is  bound  to  affect  us  as 
both  important  and  moving.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  subordinate  characters  are  less  success¬ 
fully  created.  .  .  .  But  Flowers  for  Algernon 
can  stand  on  the  shelf  alongside  the  novels 
of  John  Wyndham  and  Walter  M.  Miller’s  A 
Canticle  for  Leibowitz  IBRD  I960],  which  use 
the  mode  of  science  fiction  to  ask  real  questions 
about  human  beings  without  using  dummies.” 

TLS  p629  J1  21  ’66  500w 


KEYES,  FRANCES  PARKINSON.  Tongues  of 
fire.  327p  pi  $6.95  Coward- McCann 

266  Missions  66-20153 

This  book  represents  an  endeavor  to'  describe 
the  work  of  Christian  missions  from  St.  Paul 
to  the  present  “as  far  as  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  .  .  .  [missionaries  themselves]  which 
have  been  preserved  in  their  letters  and  pray¬ 
ers.  Where  none  of  these  have  been  available, 
contemporary  writers  have  been  quoted,  if 
these  were  adequate  and  available,  and  if  not. 
the  best  modern  sources.  The  present  editor 
has  confined  her  personal  contributions  largely 
to  brief  explanations  of  her  own  impressions 
and  convictions  and  to  short  biographical 
sketches  in  which  she  has  made  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  toi  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  movement  by  certain  saints  who  are 
better  known  for  different  activities  and  to 
correct  false  impressions  about  other  holy  per¬ 
sons.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  narrative  is  often  picturesque  and 
alive.  The  journals  of  their  travels  kept  by 
the  Franciscans  and  Ursulines  could  each  in¬ 
spire  a  fascinating  full-length  film.  Also,  the 
reader’s  interest  will  be  rewarded  by  little 
known  incidents,  trivial  but  intriguing.  .  .  . 
The  author  states  frankly  that  she  follows  her 
own  preferences  and  these,  as  the  illustrations 
indicate,  incline  to1  Spanish  friars.  So  we  would 
look  in  vain  here  for  an  organized  or  compre¬ 
hensive  history.  But  the  policy  of  using  con¬ 
temporary  and  personal  documents  and  letting 
the  characters  speak  for  themselves  gives  a 
vivid  impulse  to  the  whole  narrative  which 
carries  the  reader  along.”  Ambrose  Agius 
Best  Sell  26:332  D  1  ’66  65 Ow 
Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  20w 
“In  this  collection  of  Christian  missionary 
biography,  the  prominent  novelist  and  convert 
to  Catholicism  serves  as  editor  and  commen¬ 
tator,  fusing  extracts  from  contemporary 
sources  and  such  modern  authors  as  Gallic©, 
Latourette  and  Daniel-Rops  to  make  generally 
smooth  and  impartial  narratives.  ...  A  re¬ 
freshing  change  from  too  much  ‘devotional 
style’  are  her  own  skillful  abridgments,  as 
that  of  the  Judsons  in  Burma,  and  the  lively 
and  charming  letters  sent  from  New  Orleans 
in  1727  by  a  young  French  Ursuline  nun. 
Recommended.”  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  91:4648  O  1  ’66  IlOw 


KEYES.  THOM.  AH  night  stand:  a  novel.  220p 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-26154 

The  story  of  The  Score,  “a  five-piece  com¬ 
bo  from  Liverpool  .  .  .  and  their  climb  from 
playing  for  beer  money  in  Lancashire  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  screaming  crowds  at  the  airport  when 
they  tour  the  U.S,”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  an  astonishing  performance  for  a 
first  novel.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  boys  tells  his  own 
story  in  his  own  words:  this  is  partly  a  weak¬ 
ness  since  it  is  hard  to  differentiate  between 
them  except  for  the  rather  odd  ‘square’  boy 
who  parts  company  with  them  early  on.  The 
pace  of  the  narrative  is  swift  and  well-sus¬ 
tained.  Readers  who  enioyed  the  Beatles’ 
movies  .  .  will  enjoy  it.  Not  for  the  squeam¬ 
ish.”  Kate  McOuade 

Library  J  91:5645  N  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Tan  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  72:359  S  9  ’66  90w 


“Each  of  these  high-living  Liverpudlians  .  .  . 
has  a  name,  and  are  supposed  to  Dlav  different 
instruments.  But  the  names  don’t  stick,  their 
characters  merge  into  one  great  lumpen  gonad. 


and  the  chapters  tick  by  repetitively  as  the 
boys  fall  into  the  sack,  variously.  .  .  .  Now. 
some  of  this  sex  is  funny,  but  most  of  it 
just  tries  a  bit  too  hard— ending  up  with,  at 
best,  a  brash  snigger.  .  .  .  But,  Mr.  Keyes, 
isn't  there  some  music  here,  too,  and  some  of 
it  good  to  listen  to?  What  made  these  fel¬ 
lows  musicians?  .  .  .  Trouble  is,  Mr.  Keyes, 
we  never  get  to  know  The  Score,  and  all  the 
Anthony  Burgess  echoes  (from  ‘The  Clockwork 
Orange’  [BR.D  1963]  )  you’ve  put  in  here  don’t 
add  up  to  the  strong  beat  of  life.”  Gerald 
Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p80  N  20  ’66  350w 

TLS  p906  S  29  ’66  270w 


KHALIL,  MUHAMMAD,  ed.  The  Arab  states 
and  the  Arab  league;  a  documentary  record. 
2v  705  ;1019p  $45  Verry 
956  Near  East 

Dr  Khalil’s  “first  volume  contains  documents 
on  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  since  their  independence,  the 
second  on  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
the  great  powers.”  (Economist) 


“While  not  a  political  history,  the  work  is 
an  indispensable  tool  to  the  political  historian 
and  analyst  and  within  its  constitutional  frame 
of  reference  offers  many  clues  to*  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  politics  of  the  Arab  world.  In 
the  absence  of  other  reference  works  for  the 
Arab  World  with  which  these  two  volumes 
can  be  compared,  it  stands  out  as  a  unique 
achievement  and  can  be  recommended  to  all 
libraries  with  interest  in  reference  material 
or  international  politics.” 

Choice  3:292  Je  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  makes  available  a  great  deal 
of  material  particularly  on  the  Arab  League 
not  easily  accessible  to  students  of  the  area. 
The  price  of  this  book  must  put  it  beyond  the 
range  of  any  but  the  largest  specialist  library, 
so  that  perhaps  it  would  have  made  a  cheaper 
and  more  manageable  book  if  some  of  the  more 
obvious  documents  .  .  .  had  been  omitted.” 

Economist  208:1131  S  28  ’63  IlOw 


KIDDER,  J.  EDWARD.  Ancient  Japan,  by  J. 
Edward  Kidder.  Jr. ;  drawings  by  the  author. 
112p  $3.50  Day 

913.52  Japan; — Antiquities — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Japan — Civilization — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  64-20981 

“This  book  blends  mythology  and  religious 
ideas  with  the  archaeology  and  recorded  his¬ 
tory  of  ancient  Japan.  It  tells  .  .  .  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  this  island  kingdom,  how  early 
Japanese  life  was  lived  and  what  factors 
helped  to  form  the  Japanese  culture.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


"By  combining  the  legends  of  the  Sun  God¬ 
dess  with  the  information  uncovered  by  the 
excavations  of  the  shell  mounds,  [the  author] 
tells  a  story  which  is  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  The  illustrations  of  the  pottery  and 
clay  figurines  are  well  selected  and  the  line 
drawings  by  the  author  add  much  to  the  text. 
Unfortunately,  the  appearance  of  the  book  is 
marred  by  a  poor  printing  job.  Recommended.” 
C.  W.  Stucki 

Library  J  90:2034  Ap  15  ’65  lOOw 
“Ancient  Japan  is  the  latest  title  in  the 
‘Young  Historian’  series,  which  tries  to  provide 
‘entertainingly  written  and  authoritative  ac¬ 
counts  of  ancient  history’.  Authoritative  this 
volume  certainly  is  .  .  .  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  entertainingly  written.  The  author’s  style 
is  heavy  going  .  .  .  and  he  makes  few  conces¬ 
sions  to  young  readers.  This  is  strictly  for 
sixth-form  archaeologists.  ...  In  a  hundred 
pages  of  mixed  anthropology,  archaeology, 
myth  and  history,  the  author  ranges  from  a 
description  of  the  bear  cult  practised  by  the 
Ainu  of  Hokkaido  to  the  change  in  burial  cus¬ 
tom  following  the  introduction  of  Buddhism. 
.  .  .  As  well  as  the  informative  text  there  are 
some  excellent  line  drawings  by  the  author. 
Regrettably,  many  of  the  photographs  are  ex¬ 
traordinarily  dark  and  ill -reproduced.” 

TLS  p515  Je  17  ’65  180w  [YA] 


KIDRON.  MICHAEL.  Foreign  investments  in 
India.  368p  $8  Oxford 

338.954  Investments.  India — Economic  con¬ 
ditions  66-873 

“The  author  begins  with  a  historical  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  role  of  foreign  capital  in  India 
under  the  British  empire  .  .  .  and  the  changing 
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KIDRON,  MICHAEL — Continued 
character  of  that  investment  following  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  then  looks  at  the  changing  Indian 
attitude  and  policies  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  toward  foreign  private  investment  .  .  . 
under  the  changing  economic  and  pohLical  cir¬ 
cumstances,  both  within  India  itself  and  among 
potential  investing  countries.  This  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  foreign 
sector  in  India  today  and  the  reasons  for  pri¬ 
vate  foreign  investment  within  India  and  its 
character.  He  concludes  with  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  benefits  and  costs  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  India.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibliography. 


"The  author  in  general  seems  to  believe  that 
India  has  lost  ‘control’  of  its  industrial  sector 
to  foreign  investors,  and  this  belief  pervades 
the  analysis.  However,  at  times  he  is  embar¬ 
rassed  or  doubtful  of  his  own  use  of  the  term 
‘control,’  which  he  recognizes  is  very  difficult 
to  define,  and  qualifies  it.  I  would  agree  with 
his  qualifications  and  much  less  with  the  belief. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  very  stimulating  book.  I  would 
consider  it  a  very  important  book.  ...  It 
should  be  read  by  U.S.  and  other  Western 
officials  encouraging  private  investment  in 
India  or  elsewhere,  and  by  potential  private 
foreign  investors,  since  it  presents  the  best 
analysis  I  know  of  the  environment  in  which 
they  will  be  functioning.  Finally,  it  should  be 
read  by  Indian  officials  dealing  with  foreign 
investors.”  George  Rosen 

Am  Econ  R  56:959  S  ’66  1250w 
‘‘Kidron  constructs  a  strong  indictment 
against  foreign  enterprise  in  India.  .  .  .  [There 
is  much  to  his]  indictment,  including  the 
charge  that  investments  in  kind  are  overvalued 
and  Indian  Arms  are  forced  to  purchase  super¬ 
fluous  rights  to  use  patents,  trade  marks, 
etc.  .  .  .  He  also  favors  state  enterprise  as 
being  more  in  accord  with  rational  economic 
planning  and  gives  special  plaudits  to  Eastern 
bloc  aid  to  India  in  the  form  of  steel  plants 
and  other  industrial  projects.  While  the  au¬ 
thor  certainly  overstates  the  shortcomings  of 
foreign  business  investment  and  plays  down 
or  neglects  their  contribution  to  India’s  indus¬ 
trial  development,  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  failure  of  foreign  capital  to 
produce  for  an  export  market.  However  .  .  . 
the  author’s  doctrinaire  attitude  toward  for¬ 
eign  private  enterprise  has  detracted  from 
what  might  have  been  a  balanced,  constructive 
analysis  of  this  important  topic.”  R.  F.  Mike- 
sell 

J  Pol  Econ  74:540  O  '66  900w 


“Mr.  Kidron’s  book  is  the  first  full-scale  study 
of  private  foreign  investment  in  India.  It  com¬ 
bines  meticulously-detailed  factual  research  with 
a  wide-ranging  analysis  of  the  various  issues 
which  direct  foreign  investment  raises  in  India, 
which  has  a  large  state  sector  as  well  as  a  large 
private  sector  run  by  Indian  businessmen.  The 
result  is  not  only  a  very  useful  monograph  on 
a  special  subject  but  also  a  very  good  general 
survey  of  the  political  economy  of  India  during 
the  past  two  decades.” 

TLS  p550  Je  23  ’66  230w 


KIERKEGAARD,  S0REN.  The  concept  of 
irony:  with  constant  reference  to  Socrates: 
tr.  with  an  introd.  and  notes  by  Bee  M. 
Capel.  442p  $7.50  Harper 
111.8  Irony  66-10227 

“The  Concept  of  Irony  is  the  thesis  which 
earned  Kierkegaard  the  title  of  Magister  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  1840.  By  special 
dispensation.  Kierkegaard  was  allowed  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  thesis  in  Danish — though,  of  course, 
he  had  to  defend  it  orally  in  Batin — so  that  we 
have  in  The  Concept  of  Irony  an  official  and 
signed  statement  of  his  point  of  view  on  the 
threshold  of  his  first  creative  moment."  (TLS) 
Glossary.  Index. 


Choice  3:663  O  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Ernst  Behler 

Class  World  60:14  S  ’66  240w 
“With  a  single  stroke  Mr.  Capel  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  forefront  of  Kierkegaard’s 
American  interpreters  and  translators.  As  a 
translation,  this  work  sets  a  new  standard  for 
Kierkegaard  students,  for  Capel  demonstrates 
that  S.K.  can  be  well  translated  without  either 
the  extremes  of  paraphrase  or  awkwardness 
being  the  result.  .  .  .  The  interpretative  parts, 
the  introduction  (34  pages),  the  appendix  and 
notes  (100  pages)  demonstrate  Capel’s  rather 
awesome  mastery  of  the  whole  Kieregaardian 
corpus  as  well  as  the  major  interpretations  of 
it.  .  .  .  For  all  philosophy  collections.”  R.  L. 
Perkins 

Library  J  91:3214  Je  15  ’66  180w 


“Here,  we  have  the  younger,  more  genial 
Kierkegaard,  already  displaying  mature  critical 
powers  and  dialectical  skill  in  his  academic 
dissertation.  It  is  mainly  a  study  of  Socrates, 
that  classic  exemplar  of  the  ironical  as  a 
hermeneutic  method,  but  it  goes  further  and 
deeper:  the  trial  and  defence  of  Socrates  are 
reviewed  as  a  demonstration  of  ‘irony  carried 
through  to  the  utmost  limit’:  ‘the  objective 
power  of  the  State  crushes  itself  against  the 
rock-like  negativity  of  irony’.  This  conception 
of  irony  as  the  expression  of  pure  negativity, 
despite  an  obvious  debt  to  Hegel,  is  developed 
with  great  originality,  and  is  the  key  to  a  great 
deal  in  his  passionate  literary  career.”  Philip 
Mairet 

New  Statesman  72:234  Ag  12  ’66  250w 
“The  value  of  the.  book  to  anyone  closely 
interested  in  ‘the  growth  of  the  poetic  mind' 
of  its  author  is  obvious;  and  the  attentive 
reader,  as  he  plods  his  way  through  the  heavy 
jargon,  will  see  the  future  work  taking  shape 
before  his  eyes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lee  Capel’ s  translation 
is  most  dependable,  and  reads  as  well  as  can  be 
expected.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p559  Je  23  ’66  900w 


KIERKEGAARD,  S0REN  AABYE.  The  last 
years;  [selections  from  the]  journals  1853- 
1855;  ed.  and  tr.  by  Ronald  Gregor  Smith. 
383p  $6.95  Harper 

208  Religion — Philosophy  65-11561 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Mairet 

New  Statesman  72:234  Ag  12  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Bartley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:11  Ap  28  ’66 
5800w 

Reviewed  by  John  Updike 

New  Yorker  42:115  F  26  ’66  5400w 


KIERNAN,  THOMAS.  Who’s  who  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy.  185p  $6  Philosophical  lib. 

920  Philosophers — Dictionaries  65-20325 

“An  alphabetical  guide  to  Western  and 
Oriental  philosophers  from  Abelard  to  Zeno 
.  .  .  [giving]  biographical,  philosophical,  and 
bibliographical  description.”  (Choice) 


.“The  descriptions  are  generally  adequate, 
discounting'  their  extreme  brevity,  but  the 
coverage  is  somewhat  capricious.  ...  A  similar 
and,  in  some  ways,  more  complete  alphabetical 
guide  to  philosophers  (with  brief  selections 
from  their  writings)  is  Runes’  Treasury  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  [BRD  1955].” 

Choice  3:292  Je  ’66  120w 
“The  choice  of  thinkers  for  inclusion,  the 
apportionment  of  space  among  them,  and  the 
selection  of  points  to  summarize  are  generally 
sound  or  at  least  defensible.  The  weakness 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  na'ivetd  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  expositions.  .  .  .  This  book  is  for  both  the 
general  reader  and  the  informed  layman.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  90:5400  D  15  ’65  130w 
“Designed  to  acquaint  rather  than  to  in¬ 
struct,  [this]  is  a  very  useful  reference,  both 
for  the  student  and  the  general  reader.” 

Social  Studies  57:234  O  ’66  90w 


KILBOURN.  WILLIAM.  ed.  The  restless 
church;  a  response  to  The  comfortable  pew. 
145p  $3.50;  pa  $1.95  Lippincott 
270.8  Christianity  66-18678 


The  sixteen  articles  here  collected  “are  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  by  a  common  concern, 
namely  The  Comfortable,  Pew  [BRD  1965],  .  .  . 
[an  indictment  of  present  conditions  in  the 
church],  written  by  Pierre  Berton.  .  .  .  [These 
writers]  point  up  the  value  of  his  work  and 
warn  of  its  inadequacy.”  (Christian  Century) 


'the  16  essays  are  very  uneven  in  quality 
and  for  the  most  part  so  short  that  responsible 
development  of  significant  themes  is  precluded. 
Notable  exceptions  are  the  pieces  bv  William 
Strmgfellow.  John  Wilkins.  Eugene  Fair- 
weather.  Peter  Berger.  Yet  one  wonders  wheth¬ 
er  the  whole  thing  is  worth  the  effort  .  .  This 
book .  is  ‘too  much,  much  too  late’— perhaps 
not  tor  the  general  market,  but  certainlv  for 
that  part  of  the  church  which  reads  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century.”  Browne  Barr 

Christian  Century  83:1277  O  19  ’66  420w 
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“A  good  part  of  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
church  life  is  wonderfully  and  wickedly  ignited 
[in  this  volume].  ...  It  takes  a  lot  of  courage 
to  put  so  many  divergent  writers  and  thinkers 
together.”  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:30  My  14  ’66  300w 


KILLENS,  JOHN  OLIVER.  Black  man's  burden. 
(Trident  press  bk)  176p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter 

301.45  Negroes.  Civil  rights  Go-24155 

The  author  of  And  Then  We  Heard  the 
Thunder  (BRD  1963)  has  written  a  statement 
of  the  Negro  case. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:305  P  26  '66  200w 


‘‘Killens  writes  in  rough  strong  language, 
but  it  is  a  language  well  suited  to  carry  the 
author’s  harsh  message.  .  .  .  His  book  is 

prophetic  of  disaster  if  current  racial  conditions 
are  not  drastically  changed.  According  to  Kil¬ 
lens,  the  Negro  sees  authority  as  a  tool  used 
by  the  white  man  to  keep  him  in  subjugation. 
.  .  .  [He]  develops  his  argument  by  attempting 
to  show  that  the  white  man,  in  order  to  live 
with  his  conscience,  built  the  myth  of  the 
happy  Negro  slave  and  has  never  really  given 
up  this  illusion.  At  times  he  weakens  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  this  area  by  over-stressing  the  idea 
of  20  th  century’s  white  American  guijt  for 
the  sins  of  our  forefathers.  .  .  .  Despite  an 
occasional  overstatement,  this  is  a  forceful 
book,  written  by  a  man  who  loves  his  country 
and  who  believes  that  the  future  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro  is  in  America.”  John  Hattman 
Best  Sell  25:266  O  1  ’65  330w 


Reviewed  by  Howard  Zinn  .  _ 

Book  Week  p9  Mr  27  ’66  450w 
Christian  Century  83:16  Ja  5  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8  Mr  17  66 
500w 


Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Fichtelberg 

Library  J  91:1438  Mr  15  ’66  240w 


Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  27  ’66  450w 


“Killens’ s  book  is  a  .  .  .  wry  commentary 
on  the  image  white  legend  has  imposed  on 
Negroes  and  which  is  accepted  by  many  of 
them.  What  he  has  put  together  ...  is  a 
pastiche  of  perceptive,  sharply  delineated  vig¬ 
nettes  animated  by  the  twin  engines  of  hate 
and  despair.  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of 
the  Watts  riots  is  to  be  found,  unencumbered 
by  abstruse  sociological  etiology,  in  Killens’s 
dissection  of  ‘The  Myth  of  Nonviolence  Versus 
the  Right  of  Self-Defense.’  ”  F.  M.  Cordasco 
Sat  R  49:40  Mr  12  ’66  320w 


KILPATRICK,  ANNA  GRITTS,  jt.  auth.  Walk 
in  your  soul.  See  Kilpatrick,  J.  F. 


KILPATRICK,  JACK  FREDERICK.  Walk  in 
your  soul'  love  incantations  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Cherokees  [by]  Jack  Frederick  Kil¬ 
patrick  [and]  Anna  Gritts  Kilpatrick  [il. 
by  William  D.  Wittliff],  164p  $5  S.M.U. 

press 

970.3  Cherokee  Indians  65-24931 


"The  meat  of  this  book  is  a  collection  of  90 
Cherokee  prayers  .  .  .  dealing  with  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  sexes.  The  prayers,  orig¬ 
inally  written  in  Cherokee  in  the  Sequoyah  syl¬ 
labary,  come  from  notebooks  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Cherokee  ‘doctors’  living  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma,  books  of  sacred  mem¬ 
oranda  substantially  similar  to  those  which  are 
standard  equipment  for  contemporary  Chero¬ 
kee  practitioners.  .  .  .  The  authors  have 
presented  these  texts  in  a  poetic  English 
which  is  faithful  to  the  structure  and  mood 
of  the  originals.  .  .  .  There  are  prayers  for 
attracting  a  lover,  creating  a  receptive  mood 
of  loneliness  in  the  beloved,  maintaining  one’s 
own  attractiveness,  humbling  someone  who 
scorns  vou  .  .  .  and  for  such  miscellany  as 
quelling’  a  lovers’  quarrel  or  making  a  woman 
content  with  her  homelife.”  (Am  Anthropol) 
Bibliography. 


“Here  is  one  of  those  pleasant  rarities:  a 
volume  of  ‘data’  so  lively  in  its  presentation 
and  interlarded  interpretation  that  it  can  be 
read  with  real  pleasure  before  being  tucked 


into  one’s  shelf  of  references.  .  .  .  To  read 
through  this  book  is  to  gain  insight  into  the 
delicacy  of  relationships  in  a  tribal  society. 

.  .  .  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  their  paragraphs  of 
interpretation  that  the  Kilpatricks  are  dis¬ 
appointing.”  Albert  Wahrhaftig 

Am  Anthropol  68:563  Ap  ’66  700w 
“Some  of  the  incantations  include  lovely 
lines  of  poetry,  but  many  of  them  seem  ex¬ 
tremely  prosaic  in  English.  The  notes  are 
often  of  more  interest  than  the  sayings.  Of 
real  worth  are  the  comments  on  sacred  num¬ 
bers,  directions  and  their  colors,  and  some 
other  observations  on  the  poems.  The  linguist 
and  the  ethnologist  will  find  the  book  of  some 
interest.  Particularly  recommended  is  Friends 
of  Thunder  [BRD  1965]  by  the  same  authors. 
That  book  of  Cherokee  tales  should  be  in  every 
college  library.  The  appeal  of  the  volume  un¬ 
der  discussion  in  this  review  is  much  more 
limited.” 

Choice  3:37  Mr  ’66  140w 


KILSON,  MARTIN,  jt.  ed.  The  political  awak¬ 
ening  of  Africa.  See  Emerson,  R. 


KING,  A.  HYATT,  ed.  The  letters  of  Mozart 
and  his  family.  See  Mozart,  J.  C.  W.  A. 


KING,  CLIFFORD.  The  Orange  and  the  Green. 
192p  pi  $6.25  Ginn  lib.  services 

941.5  Ireland — History.  Northern  Ireland — 
History  66-3069 

A  history  which  “gives  special  emphasis  to 
events  in  the  ‘Orange’  North  of  Ireland  during 
the  period  1912  to  the  present.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  study]  is  slanted  to  a  distinct  ‘Union¬ 
ist’  point  of  view  (i.e.  loyal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  opposed  to  separatist  Irish  na¬ 
tionalism.)  This  leads  to  a  rather  odd  chronol¬ 
ogy — the  book  begins  with  Ulster’s  violent 
reaction  to  Irish  Home  Rule  proposals  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  in  1912,  ignoring  Parnell’s 
career.  Mr.  King  (an  Englishman)  offers  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Irish  nationalist  policies  and  per¬ 
sonalities  not  often  heard  in  this  country  and 
hence  his  book,  although  not  notable  for  schol¬ 
arship  and  distinctly  over-priced,  may  have 
some  value  for  large  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:3715  Ag  ’66  140w 
TLS  p61  Ja  27  ’66  SOOw 


KING,  JAMES  ROY.  Studies  in  six  17th  cen¬ 
tury  writers.  236p  $6  Ohio  univ.  press 

820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  65-24645 

“This  book  undertakes  to  examine  and  eval¬ 
uate  certain  patterns  in  the  lives  of  six  17th 
century  men  of  letters:  the  scope  they  chose 
to  give  their  lives,  the  events  that  they  made 
meaningful,  the  threats  to  integrity  which  they 
faced.”  (Pref)  “Discussing  this  period  as  one 
of  unprecedented  technological  change,  massive 
accumulation  of  scholarly  data,  new  social  and 
psychological  problems,  and  disaffection  with 
dogmatic  religion,  King  analyzes  how  the  tech¬ 
nologist  John  Evelyn,  the  clergyman-scholar 
Robert  Burton,  the  virtuoso  scientist  Thomas 
Browne,  and  the  two  religious  poets,  Henry 
Vaughan  and  John  Milton  reacted  to  these 
phenomena.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 


“King’s  insights,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
mere  expansions  of  such  standard  commen¬ 
taries  as  Bush’s  volume  in  the  Oxford  History 
of  English  Literature  Series  (which  treats  all 
except  Evelyn).  Although  King  sometimes  fails 
to  integrate  disparate  ideas  gleaned  from  his 
secondary  sources  into  a  coherent  whole,  his 
style  is  readable.  .  .  .  Recommended  with 

reservations.” 

Choice  3:642  O  ’66  220w 

“The  sketch  of  Evelyn  is  nicely  opposed  by 
that  of  Robert  Burton.  .  .  .  The  chapter  oh 
Henry  Vaughan  is  particularly  illustrative. 
Largely  by  exploring  the  pilgrimage  motif, 
King  is  able  to  demonstrate  the  real  complexity 
of  Vaughan’s  religious  beliefs  which  seemed 
much  closer  to  Calvinism  than  the  Anglican¬ 
ism  he  professed.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  col¬ 
lege,  university,  and  large  general  collections.” 
E.  J.  Cutler 

Library  J  91:696  F  1  ’66  390w 
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KING,  LARRY  L.  The  one-eyed  man.  309p 

$5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-18813 

Cullie  Blanton,  “governor  of  a  southern 
state,  encounters  unprecedented,  revolt  b,y  his 
legislature  when  a  Federal  court  orders  the 
admission  of  a  Negro  student  to  the  State 
University.  .  .  .  Cullie  averts  rioting  on  the 
campus  on  registration  day,  concocting  a  ruse 
which  enables  the  student  to  register  unde¬ 
tected.  Student  unrest  .  .  .  rises  and  when 
Cullie  tries  to  have  a  popular  co-ed  appeal 
for  reason  she,  is  accidentally  shot  by  a  State 
policeman  under  attack,  by  the  demonstrators. 
.Eventually  full  scale  rioting  does  break  out, 
with  the  Federalized  National  Guard  required 
to  suppress  it.  Cullie  is  marked  as  a  "nigger 
lover’  and  is  defeated  by  [an  extreme  segre¬ 
gationist  opponent  1.’’  (Best  tteii) 


Reviewed  by  C.  J  JVlaguire 

Best  Sell  26:132  J1  1  ’66  600w 
“Mr.  King,  who  has  been  an  administrative 
assistant  to  two  Texas  Congressmen  .  .  .  at¬ 
tempts  to  turn  the  lead  of  political- experience 
into  the  gold  of  fiction.  The  result  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  10-karat:  a  static,  often  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  derivative  assemblage  of  cliches 
which  at  times  reads  as  if  Mr.  King  were 
parodying  Robert  Penn  Warren.  .  .  .  But 

mostly  it  reads  like  imitation  James  Cain.  .  .  . 
The  highpoint  of  the  book  is  Blanton's  polit¬ 
ically  suicidal  speech  in  which  he  attempts 
to  awaken  his  legislature  to  the  realities  of 
the  20th  century.  But  to  get  to  this  tough, 
moving  message  the  reader  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  wade  through  far  too  many  swamps 
of  local  color  hoked-up  dialogue  and  bargain 
sentiment.”  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  p8  My  29  ’66  450w 
“The  prose  is  a  bit  purple,  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  but  this  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  De.ep  South  politics,  described  from 
within  the  governor’s  mansion  by  [his]  aide. 
This  story  of  a  man  overtaken  by  history  is 
timely,  and  is  told  with  humor,  seriousness, 
gusto,  and  considerable  insight.  A  good,  top¬ 
ical  novel  (a  first)  for  public  and  perhaps  col¬ 
lege  library  shelves.”  Eric  Moon 

Library  J  91:3238  Je  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  J1  24  ’66  150w 
“[Blanton]  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from 
life:  and  the  events  in  the  book  .  .  .  might 
have  come  out  of  the  news.  Still,  the  reader's 
credulity  about  these  real-life  people  and 
plausible  events  is  strained;  the  narrator  nar¬ 
rates  and  the  characters  speak  with  a  cease¬ 
less  flow  of  wit — country  coarseness  and  coun¬ 
try  shrewdness  in  the  form  of  similes,  saws, 
apothegms — that  is  as  frantically  entertaining 
as  a  resort  social  director  on  a  rainy  day.” 
New  Yorker  42:82  J1  30  ’66  120w 


KING,  LOUISE  W.  The  velocipede  handicap. 

240p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-11757 

The  novel  “reports  the  further  adventures 
[begun  in  The  Day  We  Were  Mostly  Butter¬ 
flies,  BRD  1964]  of  Miss  Moppet,  Lillian  and 
Maurice,  a  menage  a  trois  that  will  at  least 
not  escalate  the  population  explosion.  Lillian 
is  a  regular  toughie;  Moppet  (also  known  as 
‘lamb  chop’  and  ‘potato  bug’)  is  Lillian’s 
steady,  and  Maurice  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
‘beautiful’)  is  narrator  and  comic  relief.  .  .  . 
Moppet  sets  her  little  heart  on  buying  a  race¬ 
horse  for  which  Miss  Maud  Montcalm,  a  rich 
admirer,  puts  up  most  of  the  money.  The  horse, 
a  gelding,  appropriately,  is  known  as  Coals.  .  .  . 
A  mysterious  sportsman  wants  to  shoot  the 
beast  and  everyone  connected  with  it.  .  .  . 
Things  happen,  like  Coals  being  stabled  in  a 
house  that  an  absolutely  mad  countess  has 
paid  Maurice  $220,000  to  redecorate,  and  like 
a  certain  party  getting  shot  dead.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  16  '66  200w 
“The  fragile  characters  of  Miss  King’s  novel 
seem  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  moral, 
emotional  and  economic  problems  that  the  story 
has  imposed  on  them.  .  .  .  Miss  King  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  supplementary  cast  to  assist  in  the 
basic  purpose  of  spoofing  the  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  world.  She  is  still  consistently  amusing 
and  inventive  and  clever,  but  the  burden  of  a 
full-length  novel  has  robbed  her  characters  of 
the  engaging  effervescence  that  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  quality  of  the  short  stories  that  make  up 
The  Day  We  Were  Mostly  Butterflies.”  Sophie 
Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:130  Ja  1  ’66  lOOw 


“A  comedy- thriller.  .  .  .  The  interesting  thing 
isn’t  just  that  Miss  King  has  a  fine  sense  of 
comedy  and  writes  excellent  dialogue  but  that, 
in  one  direction  at  least,  possibilities  have  been 
so  much  enlarged  since  Dornford  Yates.  .  .  . 
Letting  in  just  what  the  old  masters  of  light 
fiction  scrupulously  kept  out.  Miss  King  handies 
the  form  with  ease;  a  lesbian  relationship  hasn't 
often  been  set  down  so  frankly  and  unfussily. 
Light  novels  have  their  triumphs  just  because 
they  are  what  they  are — the  opposite  of 
solemn  ones.”  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  69:692  Ap  30  ’65  HOW 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  30  ’66  120w 
“[The  author’s]  picaresque  sequel  to  her 
picaresque  first  novel,  The  Day  We  Were 
Mostly  Butterflies.  .  .  .  But  does  the  sequel  need 
tiie  original?  It  does.  The  scorecard  for  the 
various  ongoing  homosexual  relationships  is 
provided  in  Book  1,  Chapter  I;  thereafter  the 
characters’  sexuality,  and  indeed  ail  sexuality, 
is  ignored.  Which  is  certainly  polite,  if  slightly 
alarming  to  those  of  us  not  as  Up  or  In  or  even 
as  familiar  with  Firbank  as  we  might  be.  .  .  . 
A  foreword  to  the  first  books  says:  ‘Miss  King’s 
art  might  well  be  described,  irreverently,  as 
camped-up  Jane  Austenese.’  The  sequel  sug¬ 
gests  rather  a  faggotty  Bobbsey  Twins.  A  Gay 
Romp,  if  that’s  what  you’re  after.”  Louise 
Armstrong 

Sat  R  49:39  Ja  29  '66  200w 


KING,  MARTIN  LUTHER.  A  Martin  Luther 
King  treasury.  See  Negro  heritage  library, 
v4 


KINNELL,  GALWAY.  Black  light;  a  novel. 

132p  $3.95  Houghton 

66-10214 

The  author  of  Flower  Herding  on  Mount 
Monadnock  (BRD  1964)  has  written  this  novel 
set  in  contemporary  Iran.  It  “is  the  story  of 
Jamshid.  a  quiet,  simple  [carpet  mender]  who 
one  day  suddenly  commits  a  murder.  With 
this  violent  act  his  old  life  ends  and  a  strange 
new  existence  begins.  Fleeing  across  the  des¬ 
ert,  Jamshid  embarks  on  a  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery  which  eventually  takes  him  to  Teheran’s 
New  City,  a  redlight  district  walled  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  town.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Mr.  Kmnell  makes  his  hero’s  journeying 
moral  as  well  as  physical.  Perhaps  immoral 
would  be  a  better  word,  for  despite  long  desert 
rides  and  mad  adventure,  the  real  story  is  in 
the  stripping  away  of  all  Jamshid’s  fragile, 
self-righteous  little  virtues.  Mr.  Kinnell  offers 
no  conclusions  and  no  explanations.  Jamshid’s 
misdeeds  simply  appear,  as  colors  appear  in  a 
dull  rock  under  black  light,  although  this  may 
not  be  what  the  author  intended  by  his  title. 
Regardless  of  its  ambiguity,  the  book  holds 
one’s  interest,  for  the  writing  is  condensed, 
austere,  and  effective,  and  Mr.  Kinnell’s  Iran 
is  described  out  of  actual  experience  in  the 
country.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:132  My  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl7  J1  10  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Ap  28  ’66 
230w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p51  Mr  6  ’66  150w 
“MTien  a  poet  ventures  into  prose  fiction  he 
can  be  expected  to  show  some  discomfort  in 
a  new  medium  of  expression.  Mr.  Kinnell 
reveals  both  skill  and .  uncertainty  in  his  tech¬ 
nical  approach  to  [this]  story  .  .  .  wavering 
between  an  essentially  romantic  treatment  and 
a  naturalistic  one,  ethereal  on  the  surface, 
then  earthy  as  he  describes  a  long  flight  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime  across  forbidding  ter¬ 
rain.  .  .  Characterization  is  as  slight  as  the 
book  is  short.  A  few  episodes  linger  in  the 
mind,  but  in  its  entirety  the  volume  seems 
quite  without  substance.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xc  summer  ’66  llOw 


KINSMAN,  BLAIR.  Wind  waves;  their  gen¬ 
eration  and  propagation  on  the  ocean  sur¬ 
face.  ^^1*  ^  $23.35;  to  schools  $17.50  Prentice- 

551.4  Ocean  waves  64-10136 

A  “survey  of  present  knowledge  about  wind¬ 
generated  ocean  surface  waves,  which  considers 
•  v/  »oth  the  complex  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject  and  the  practical  side;  how  wave  meas- 
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urements  are  made,  how  the  data  are  handled 
and  how  the  results  are  interpreted.”  (Sci  Am) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Students,  engineers,  and  scientists  embark¬ 
ing  tor  the  first  time  on  oeanographic  study, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  labored  in  wave 
research,  will  be  grateful  for  this  admirably 
comprehensive  work.  .  .  .  Lin  the  discussions 
of]  the  several  mechanisms  of  wave  genera¬ 
tion  proposed  by  Phillips,  Miles,  Hasselmann, 
and  McGoldrick  .  .  .  the  going  gets  a  bit  rough 
for  the  average  reader,  but  Kinsman  attempts 
wherever  possible  to  explain  the  physical  prin¬ 
ciples  expressed  by  the  compact  mathematical 
notation.  Even  though  the  author  does  not 
mention  automated  wave  prediction  techniques 
and  presents  only  cursory  discussion  of  the 
empirical  spectra  ...  he  has  provided  a  more 
than  600-page  volume  that  will  be  a  useful 
textbook  for  a  good  many  years.”  J.  J.  Schule 
Science  150:737  N  5  ’66  480w 


“This  is  a  sprightly  survey.  .  .  .  Kinsman, 
a  seasoned  yachtsman  as  well  as  an  oceanog¬ 
rapher,  devotes  a  major  part  of  his  large  mono¬ 
graph  to  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problems, 
but  the  text  itself  is  lively,  personal  and  full 
of  agreeable  commentary  and  sidelights.  The 
book  has  good  illustrations  and  a  substantial 
bibliography.” 

Sci  Am  214:142  Je  ’66  90w 


KIRK,  G.  S.,  comp.  The  language  and  back¬ 
ground  of  Homer;  some  recent  studies  and 
controversies;  sel.  and  introduced  by  G.  S. 
Kirk.  159p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 
883  Homer  [65-8542] 

A  collection  of  studies  by  “Dodds,  Bowra, 
Parry,  Gray,  Lord,  Kirk,  Risch,  Chadwick, 
Dow,  and  Finley  .  .  .  [which  considers)  problems 
such  as  the  unity  of  Homer,  Minoan  and 
Mycenean  dependence,  long  and  short  chronology 
[and  other  topics].”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“A  brief  but  reliable  presentation.  ...  A 
variety  of  challengingly  controversial  studies  by 
.  .  eminent  scholars  .  .  .  introduces  the  under¬ 
graduate  to  thrilling  prospects  in  graduate 
study.  .  .  .  An  excellent  introductory  essay 

supplies  additional  bibliography  and  sources  for 
the  specialist,  some  new  approaches  to  investi¬ 
gation,  and  ’important  directions  for  Homeric 
research  in  the  future.’  Not  least  among  the 
merits  of  this  volume,  in  the  new  .  series  of 
Views  and  Controversies  about  Classical  Anti¬ 
quity,  is  that  of  taking  the  student  right  back 
to  the  text/.^  3;118  Ap  ,66  19Qw 

“The  critical  pendulum  in  Homeric  studies  is 
swinging  back  towards  a  coolly  tempered  scep¬ 
ticism.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  contributions  Em  this 
volume]  are  concerned  with  reducing  [the]  new 
Homeric  myth  to  scientific  proportions;  the 
most  lethal  pieces  of  demolition  work  are  by 
Mr  M.  I.  Finley  and  the  editor  himself.  .  .  . 
[Mr.  Kirk]  admits  the  controversy  over  Homer 
and  the  [Mycenaean]  tablets  is  here  weighted 
very  heavily  against  those  who  argue  consist- 
ency  between  them:  his  explanation  is  that  no 
brief  general  summary  of  their  views  was 
available  for  inclusion.  But  since  [this  book] 
will  be  widely  used  by  students,  this  seems 
especially  regrettable,  not  least  as  Mr.  Kirk 
concedes  that  the  case  against  consistency  is 
liable  to  overstatement.” 

TLS  p757  S  2  ’65  380w 


KIRK,  RUSSELL.  A  creature  of  the  twilight: 
his  memorials:  being  some  account  of  episodes 
in  the  career  of  His  Excellency  Manfred 
Arcane.  Minister  without  portfolio  to  the 
hereditary  president  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Hamnegr'i,  and  de  facto  Field,  commander  or 
the  armies  of  that  august  prince.  320p  $5.95 
Fleet  Pub.  66-16524 

Novel  of  intrigue  set  in  Hamnegri.  an  imagin¬ 
ary  North  African  country  where  a  Progressive 
cmm  has  overthrown  the  Sultan.  Manfred 
Arcane,  an  international  adventurer,  becomes 
Minister  without  Portfolio  and  attempts  to  lead 
a  counter-revolution. 

“Mr  Kirk  .  .  calls  his  new  novel  a  ‘baroque 

romance’  and  thus  anticipates,  complaints  that 
his  plot  is  too  fantastic  and  his  characters  too 
exotic  to  endure.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  that  Mr. 
Kirk  has  a  heavy  hand  and  goes  on  endlessly, 
whatever  slight  possibilities  his  comic  opera 
material  might  have  had  are  sacrificed  to 
obvious  comic  exaggerations.  .  .  .  The  convolu¬ 


tions  of  the  plot  are  .  .  .  improbable  and  not 
especially  diverting.  .  .  .  [The  author]  tells  his 
story  through  letters,  fragments  from  Arcane’s 
journal,  transcriptions  from  tape  recorded  con¬ 
versations  and  simulated  newspaper  dispatches, 
but  the  devices  themselves  finally  become  tire¬ 
some.  Intentional  Camp  is  a  legitimate  style; 
it  is  also  a  fragile  and  difficult  one  to  maintain 
and  needs  more  than  the  cliches  and  caricatures 
Mr.  Kirk  provides.”  Elmer  Borklund 
Book  Week  p6  J1  24  ’66  250w 
“[Though  this  tale  is]  subtitled  ‘a  baroque 
romance,’  it  remains  in  spite  of  certain  orna¬ 
ments  of  language  essentially  gothic.  .  .  .  Read 
at  one  level  this  gothic  venture  into  contempor¬ 
ary  Africa  is  a  fast-moving  thriller.  Read  on 
another  level  it  becomes  an  acerb  critique  by 
one  of  our  more  perceptive  conservatives  of 
what  happens  to  doctrinaire  American  inten¬ 
tions  when  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
African  realities.  .  .  .  The  contrived  terror  of 
Otranto  here  becomes  an  actual  terror.  Arcane, 
the  man  of  darkness  manipulating  events  for 
the  subtle  joy  of  it,  is  more  in  touch  with 
reality  than  the  well-intentioned  Peace  Corps 
workers  and  the  rather  fatuous  American 
trouble-shooter.  Africa  in  brief  is  not  America.” 
Francis  Russell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  18  ’66 

700w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:2521  My  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  18:733  J1  26  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  30w 


KIRK,  RUSSELL.  The  intemperate  professor, 
and  other  cultural  splenetics.  l63p  $5  La. 
state  univ.  press 

917.3  U.S.— Civilization.  U.S.— Intellectual 

life  65-25673 

“These  studies  in  the  afflictions  of  modern 
culture  are  meant  as  diagnoses  of  certain 
present  intellectual  and  social  discontents.  .  .  . 
The  failure  of  our  great  wealth  to  produce 
greatness  of  mind  and  art;  the  decay  of  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  into  mere  sociability;  the 
conversion  of  universities  into  amusement- 
parks,  and  of  schoolmen  into  ideologues;  the 
false  premises  and  disastrous  techniques  of 
much  schooling;  the  decay  of  apprehension  of 
political  theory;  and  the  decline  of  public  inter¬ 
est  in  town  and  country — these  are  some  of 
my  subjects.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[The  essays  read]  like  a  minority  report  on 
the  20th  century.  .  .  .  Freshness,  either  literary 
or  intellectual,  is  needed  to  make  old  plaints 
effective,  and  Kirk  does  not  consistently  achieve 
such  freshness  when  writing  of  education. 
AMERICA  readers  will  be  particularly  inter¬ 
ested,  however,  in  his  perceptive  chapter  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  Outsider  Looks  at  the  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege,’  in  which  he  urges  upon  Catholic  colleges 
the  acceptance  of  an  obligation  to  seek  quality 
instead  of  quantity.  .  .  .  The  most  telling  and 
artistically  forceful  essay  ...  is  ‘The  Rarity 
of  the  God-Fearing-Man,  a  sober  and  profound 
lay  sermon.”  C.  F.  Donovan 

America  114:144  Ja  22  ’66  410w 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Havard 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:713  S  '66  800w 
“[The  author’s]  tendency  to  use  anonymous 
evidence  and  to  lash  out  in  too  general  a  fash¬ 
ion  are  weaknesses.  .  .  .  [He]  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  man  who  tries  to  prove 
too  much  weakens  his  otherwise  worthwhile 
points.” 

Choice  3:199  My  ’66  180w 
“[Kirk]  does  not  try  to  simplify  in  the 
manner  of  laboratory  social  scientists,  who 
apply  to  man  what  they  learn  about  rats,  and 
he  writes  effortlessly  where  others  use  jargon. 
...  If  there  is  decadence,  Kirk  implies,  we 
need  not  look  for  hidden  sociological  poisons, 
but  for  conscious  individuals  who  make  the 
wrong  decisions  or  for  institutions  that  fail 
in  their  tasks.  .  .  .  The  cumulative  effect  is 
a  quiet  but  persistent  critique  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  ideology.  Not  so  much  a  radical  critique 
in  the  sense  of  exposing  the  roots,  as  one 
proceeding  by  description  of  the  Liberal  en¬ 
vironment  in  its  poverty  of  imagination,  its 
oversimplifications — and  its  victims.”  Thomas 
Molnar 

Nat  R  18:275  Mr  22  ’66  850w 
“Despite  his  second  title,  Professor  Kirk  is 
not  really  splenetic;  he  is  too  amiable  and  too 
honest  for  that.  He  finds  much  wrong  with 
the  American  scene,  especially  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  academic  scene,  but  his  criticisms  are 
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KIRK,  RUSSELL — Continued 
usually  sensible,  if  one-sided;  there  is  little  or 
no  malice;  and  if  he  takes  too  kindly  a  view 
of  British  cultural  life,  well,  that  is  a  ,change 
from  local  grousing.  .  .  .  [He]  is  too  bland  in 
his  discussion  of  the  role,  as  patrons  of  the 
arts,  of  the  ‘Grand  Whiggery’.  .  .  .  But  Ur. 
Kirk's  heart  and  head  are,  on  the  whole,  on 
the  right  side.” 

TLS  p46  Ja  20  '66  600w 


KIRK,  RUTH.  Japan;  crossroads  of  East  and 
West;  phot,  by  Bob  and  Ira  Spring.  223p 
$3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.11  Nelson 
915.2  Japan — Juvenile  literature  66-10146 
“How  the  Japanese  have  faced  their  prob¬ 
lems  by  absorbing  what  is  useful  and  appeal¬ 
ing  from  other  cultures  and  adapting  it  to 
their  own  needs  is  the  theme  of  this  book.  .  .  . 
This  dynamic  blend  of  traditional  and  modern, 
from  hand  methods  of  farming  and  esoteric 
tea  ceremonies  to  transistors  and  the  world’s 
fastest  train,  is  presented  through  misty 
legends,  eye-witness  reports,  and  sketches  of 
actual  people.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  on  the  Japa¬ 
nese  as  they  seem  to  themselves,  not  merely 
as  viewed  by  outsiders.  This  implies  in¬ 
sight  into  their  value  system,  which  differs 
markedly  from  the  West.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Chronology  of  Japanese  history. 
The  Japanese  language.  Index.  "Grades  seven 
to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:446  Ag  ’66  40w 
“A  delightful  addition  to  the  literature  on 
this  country.  This  book  is  less  historical  in 
its  approach  than  either  Lilts'  Two  Japans 
IBRD  19641  or  Newton’s  The  Japanese  and 
may  thus  appeal  to  a  wider  audience.  [The] 
emphasis  is  on  life  in  modern  Japan  and  the 
photographs,  most  of  which  were  taken  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  book,  are  a  good  supplement 
to  the  text.  In  an  attempt  to  add  a  personal 
touch,  Mrs.  Kirk  has  included  brief  sketches 
of  young  Japanese  in  her  descriptions  of  the 
industry,  geography,  religion,  and  culture. 
Although  she  is  inconsistent  in  her  use  of 
names  and  has  some  minor  errors  of  fact, 
the  book  is  recommended  for  most  school  and 
public  libraries.”  C.  W.  Stucki 

Library  J  91:3268  Je  15  '66  140w 


KIRK-GREENE,  A.  H.  M.,  jt.  auth.  The  emi¬ 
rates  of  Northern  Nigeria.  See  Hogben,  S.  J. 


KIRKLAND,  EDWARD  CHASE.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr,  1835-1915.  256p  $5.95  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Adams,  Charles  Francis  65-22053 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Dorfman 

Am  Hist  R  71:1453  J1  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Mann 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:168  J1  ’66  600w 
Economist  219:259  Ap  16  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Beisner 

J  Am  Hist  53:148  Je  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Whitehill 

New  Eng  Q  39:516  D  ’66  2400w 
New  Yorker  42:190  Mr  26  ’66  150w 
TLS  pl61  Mr  3  ’66  1600w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxiv  spring  ’66  150w 


KIRKPATRICK,  B.  J.  A  bibliography  of  E. 
M.  Forster;  with  a  foreword  by  E.  M.  For¬ 
ster.  200p  $11.20  Oxford 


012  Forster,  Edward  Morgan — Bibliography 

L65-6864] 

The  text  is  divided  into  “five  sections:  Books 
and  pamphlets  (A),  Contributions  to  books 
(B),  Contributions  to  periodicals  (C),  Transla¬ 
tions  (D),  and  ...  (E),  ‘Syllabuses’  [which] 
contains  not  only  Mr.  Forster’s  three  lecture- 
syllabuses  but  also  his  signed  letters  to  the 
press,  his  interviews  (published  and  unpub¬ 
lished),  his  broadcasts,  and  the  recording  of 
him  reading  The  Road  from  Colonus  and  What 
I  Believe.”  (TLS) 


Choice  2:850  F  ’66  140w 

“The  core  of  Mr.  Forster’s  work  is  seen  to 
consist  of  the  five  novels,  four  biographical 
or  critical  works,  two  volumes  of  short  stories 
and  one  of  reminiscences  of  India.  The  reputa¬ 


tion  and  influence  of  all  this  small  oeuvre 
emphasize  Mr.  Forster’s  status  in  our  modern 
literature,  which  is  certainly  that  of  a  classic 
in  his  own  lifetime.  .  .  .  For  Forsterian  studies 
the  most  valuable  section  may  well  be  that 
which  lists  516  contributions  to  periodicals. 
These  contributions  have  been  indexed  under 
both  title  and  periodical,  and  Mr.  Forster’s 
many  review  articles  are  additionally  indexed 
under  the  author  of  the  work  reviewed.  .  .  . 
Several  items  here  are  of  special  interest  in 
that  they  refer  to  unfinished  or  unpublished 
material.  ...  Of  the  printing  and  production 
of  the  present  volume,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  once  again  the  publishers  have  met  the 
very  high  standards  we  have  come  to  take 
for  granted  in  a  Soho  Bibliography.” 

TLS  p568  J1  1  ’65  750w 


KIRKWOOD,  KENNETH.  Britain  and  Africa. 
235p  $5  Johns  Hopkins  press 
960  Africa — Foreign  relations — Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations — 

Africa  65-17073 

The  Rhodes  professor  of  race  relations  at  Ox¬ 
ford^  “traces  the,  origins  and  development  of 
British  presence  in  .  .  .  [Africa  and]  surveys 
the  politics,  agriculture,  resources,  industry, 
and  education  of  contemporary  peoples  in 
South,  West,  and  East  Africa.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  ,  “This  volume  is  one  in  the  series 
'Britain  and  the  World  To-day’  which  ‘orig¬ 
inates’  at  St.  Antony’s  College,  Oxford,  and 
which  is  designed  to  stimulate  debate  on  issues 
of  policy.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


,  un  many  issues  Kirkwood  writes  with  in¬ 
sight.  particularly  in  questioning  throughout 
many  of  the  changes  in  British  policy  after 
194o.  .  .  .  If  one  were  to  criticize  this  readable 
book,  it  would  be  on  the  score  of  vagueness, 
rhe  author  is  certainly  catholic  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  and  targets  for  criticism:  British 
P°hcy.  the  UN,  new  states,  and,  above  all, 
politics  as  contrasted  with  ‘statesmanship.’ 
.  .  .  Individually,  few  of  his  propositions  can 
be  questioned.  What  is  lacking  is  precision, 
particularly  m  relation  to  the  baffling  question 
for  , any  policy  maker  of  how  to  pursue  a  series 
ot  individually  worthy  policies  at  a  time  when 
ftH®  friend  s  meat  is  another  friend's  poison. 
Kirkwood  s  treatment  has  tended  to  separate 
the  continent  into  regions  whose  basis  is  his¬ 
torical  and  to  regard  them  as  separate  problem 
areas,  that  separation  was  possible,  in  the  days 
of  empire;  it  is  far  more  difficult  today.” 
Jeffrey  Butler 

Am  Hist  R  72:133  O  ’66  550w 
“Reliable,  informative  account,  written  from 
o  ■  pre-Bntish-colonial  point  of  view 

Suitable  for  undergraduates  and  even  high  school 
?™dents.  Good  general  introduction  to  sub- 

Choice  3:939  D  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“[Professor  Kirkwood]  succeeds  well  in  put¬ 
ting  present  circumstances  in  a  true  historical 
perspective,  and  although  the  form  which  his 
historical  sections  take  is  necessarily  brief  and 
rather  breathless,  this  is  most  valuable.  It  is 
particularly  so  when  he  discusses  South  Africa 
™r!Sfv,<L'^h?,re  his  scholarly  detachment  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  mass  of  emotional 
writing  on  the  subject.  Indeed  his  judgments 

thoulhtA  are  C  6ar,y  the  bf  careful 

TLS  p!019  N  18  ’65  500w 


&”rd  c“S’ 

422np  $7  95npStnamf0r  anaIytical  Psychology! 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Tragedies 
.  ...  66-10481 

A  psychological  analysis  of  three  tragedies 
of  royal  personages:  Hamlet,  which  the  author 
calls  ‘a  drama  of  haunted  nian,’  King  Lear  A 
flay  of  redemption,’  and  Macbeth  Tle^bent 
notes.*16  ’  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot- 


the  difficulties  of  “monarchy,11  ElizabethaV  or 
otherwise,  that  Shakespeare’s  pfays  reveal 
as  discussed  by  .  .  .  [Ernst  T-T  l  Stl  -1’ 
in  The  King’s  Two  Bod/es  [BRD  *958]  °W1CZ 
Good  enough  for  massive  Shakesneare  ’  cbi  ‘ 
lections,  but  Norman  Holland’s  recent  Pw' 
choanalysis  and  Shakespeare  [BRD  19661  n?o" 
vides  a  better  compendium  on  thewhole  fie^d  ” 
Choice  3:770  N  ’66  190w 
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“Dr.  Kirsch,  a  Los  Angeles  psychiatrist,  who 
received  his  medical  training  in  prewar  Ger¬ 
many,  also  studied  with  Carl  Jung,  and  his 
clinical  approach  to  Shakespeare's  characters 
reveals  his  strong  Jungian  orientation.  .  .  . 

The  usual  students  who  ransack  the  Shake¬ 
speare  shelves  are  likely  to  pass-Jip  this  learned 
and  labored  treatise,  with  its  copious  quota¬ 
tions  and  footnotes,  but  a  scattering  of  ad¬ 
vanced  students  and  psychology  aficionados 
will  welcome  it.”  Allan  Angoff  „  „„„ 

Library  J  91:1911  Ap  1  ’66  ISOw 
“It  is  plain  that  [the  author]  knows  and 
loves  his  Shakespeare  well.  Viewing  the  plays 
with  an  understanding  mind  and  heart,  he  has 
the  indispensable  requirements  (not  all  _ Shake¬ 
spearean  scholars  have  them)  for  writing  the 
wisest  kind  of  criticism.  .  .  .  Every  now  and 
then  [however]  our  author  remembers  he  is 
a  psychiatrist,  and  wraps  himself  in  the  mysti¬ 
fying  cloak  of  his  profession.  .  .  ..  [His  posi¬ 
tion"  illustrates]  what  is  wrong  with  psycho¬ 
analytical  criticism,  and  what,  makes  it  all 
fairly  irrelevant.  .  .  .  What  is  essential  to 

drama  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  fact  that  the 
audience  can  understand  the  play  only  moment 
bv  moment  in  its  action  and  dialogue.  There 
is  no  time,  while  the  play  is  in  progress  to 
analyze  the  psyche,  to  plumb  the  deep  un¬ 
conscious.  ...  As  for  the  writing  of  plays  .... 
the  major  part  of  the  business  of  creation  is 
a  conscious  one — in  masterpieces  an  intensely 
conscious  one.”  Bernard  Grebanier  ... 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  15  66  800W 


KIRST,  HANS  HELLMUT. 

tr  from  the  German  by  J. 
john.  41 6p  $5.95  Harper 
Hitler,  Adolf — Fiction 


Soldiers'  revolt; 
Maxwell  Brown- 

66-10645 


“On  July  20th,  1944,  a  bomb  exploded  in 

Hitler’s  underground  headquarters  in  Eastern 
Prussia.  [This  novel]  reconstructs  the  inter¬ 
woven  plots  that  led  up  to  this  moment. 
(Publisher’s  note)  “This  book  is  based  on 
fact.  Names,  dates  and  events  accord  vnth 
reality,  and  numerous  passages  of  dialogue 
have  been  quoted  verbatim  from  official 
records.  .  .  .  The  book  is  called  a  novel  .  .  . 
principally  because  of  the  character  known  as 
Captain  Count  Fritz- Wilhelm  von  Brackwede, 
who  corresponds  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  to 
the  unique  and  historical  figure  of  Lieutenant 
Count  Fritz-Dietlof  von  der  Schulenburg.  The 
latter  only  served  as  a  guide,  however,  not 
a  bfue-print.”  (Author’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Aufstand  der  Soldaten.  1965. 


“[This  book]  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  men’s 

minds  just  before  the  t°mtiSr  escaped 

II.  .  .  Every  one  knows  that  Hitler  escapea 
death  many  times,  especially  on  July  20,  1  ' 

so  the  reader  knows  the  result  of  the  plot  be¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  yet  First  s 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his 
graphic  narration  of  the  facts  holds  the  t “ 
tention  and  interest  all  through  and  riRht  m 

BrownjohSV^  done,  an  excellent, job  m  trans- 
ferring  the  German  m to  English.  ,g  J.  B^Cullen 

“Herr  Kirst’s  main  emphasis  goes  to  Count 
von  Brackwede  .  •  •  &s  we  are  tola  in  a 

poignant  appendix,  ‘an  amalgam  of  several 
plotters  This  appendix  is  important.,  for  the 
novel  itself  deals  only  with  the  time  of  the 
bomb.  Read  the  two  together  .  .  .  an<3  V°n 
find  the  controlled  torment  of  a  stern-souled 
Prussian  aristocrat  who  toms  the  Nazis  'in 
1932  but  eventually,  abandoning  his  vain  dream 
of  partv-reform  from  within,  makes  the  break 
and  Involves  himself  in  the  events  leading 
to  20  July  1944.  The  resulting  portrait  is 
comnlexJ  .  [I  can  not  imagine  why]  Herr 
Kirst  failed  to  bring  into  Play  in  the  novel 
j+Spif  +he  complex  fascinations  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix  .  As  it  is.  Soldiers’  Revolt  reads 
like  a  bustling,  physical  last  act  to  a  plot 
that  has  been  intently  psychological.  , 
[The  translator]  has  rendered  Kirst  into  the 
idiom  ofBPnlb.’w  PaulpWest  ,fi6  ^ 

Reviewed^by,  Florence  ^Caseypitor  pl8  Ag  12 

’66  SOOw 

ReviewedbbyrA.jS.9iHarriSo  ±  >66  1QOw 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  J1  17  66  160w 

“A  thoroughgoing  factual  reconstruction 
would  have  been  justified,  as  well  as  more 
interesting.  Mr.  Kirst’s  ramshackle,  senti¬ 


mental  work  is  particularly  weak  in  dialogue, 
and  his  attempts  at  characterization  are 
laughable.” 

New  Yorker  42:88  J1  23  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Potoker 

Sat  R  49:32  J1  2  ’66  800w 


KISSINGER,  HENRY  A.,  ed.  Problems  of  na¬ 
tional  strategy;  a  book  of  readings.  477p 
$8.50;  pa  $3.95  Praeger 
355  U.S.— Military  policy  65-24933 

The  editor  “has  collected  about  25  excerpts 
from  books,  articles,  speeches,  reports  under 
headings:  ‘Nature  of  Modern  Power,’  ‘Strategic 
Doctrines  and  U.S.  Defense  Policy.’  ‘Alliances 
in  the  Nuclear  Age,’  ‘The  Control  of  Modern 
Weapons,’  and  others.  .  .  .  Contributors  in¬ 
clude  nuclear  scientists  such  as  Edward  Teller 
and  L.  Szilard,  members  of  the  administration 
such  as  Dean  Rusk  and  Robert  McNamara 
[and]  some  [Europeans].  .  .  .  [Among  the 
topics  studied  are]  weapon  systems,  minimal 
deterrence.,  preemption,  saturation,  [and]  par¬ 
ity.”  (Library  J) 


“The  material  has  been  chosen  fairly:  here 
is  the  theoretical  mainstream  of  American 
security  policy,  and  some  substantial  criticism 
of  it.  also  in  theoretical  form.  It  is  a  proper 
book  of  readings,  and  the  student  will  find 
what  he  requires  for  his  information  and  for 
forming  a  judgment.  He  will  also  become  aware 
[that]  .  .  .  here  is  little  political  understand¬ 
ing  and  less  philosophical  insight.  .  .  .  This 
collection  is  so  constructed  that,  without  a 
harsh  word  from  the  editor,  the  accusation  of 
self-admiring  wrong-headedness  is  levelled  at 
America’s  national  strategy  and  substantiated 
from  its  own  classical  documents.”  Elizabeth 
Young 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:41  O  ’66  1700w 
“The  variety  of  contributors  and  problems 
is  reflected  in  the  many  technical  concepts 
dealt  with.  .  .  .  Many  chapters  are  not  easy 
and  the  book  in  general  needs  a  determined 
reader,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  the  effect,  and 
is  recommended  for  large  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  90:5403  D  15  ’65  150w 


KISSINGER,  HENRY  A.  The  troubled  part¬ 
nership;  a  re-appraisal  of  the  Atlantic  al¬ 
liance.  266p  $5.95  McGraw 
341.18  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

65-17493 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  O.  R.  Holsti 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1086  D  ’65  800w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Brodie 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:163  S  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:195  F  11  ’66  420w 
TLS  p61  Ja  27  ’66  650w 


KITMAN,  MARVIN.  The  number  one  best 
seller;  the  true  adventures  of  Marvin  Kit- 
man.  134p  $3.95  Dial  press 

817  66-12827 

The  author,  “a  Merry  Andrew  from  Leonia, 
N.J.,  has  revealed  some  of  the  skullduggery  and 
back-room  machinations  that  go  on  in  a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  .  .  .  [in]  the  second  half  of 
his  book.  .  .  .  The  first  half  is  a  series  of  essays. 

.  .  .  They  involve  his  quixotic  tilting  with  such 
institutions  as  Wall  Street,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  C.I.A.  and  the  U.S.  Treasury.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Much  of  this  material  appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  New 
Leader,  Monocle,  and  Outsiders  News  Letter. 


“[The  author’s]  humor  is  so  disjointed  and 
uneven  that  it  needs  a  definition,  or  at  least 
a  map.  .  .  .  Kitman’s  [humor  is  concerned 
with]  .  .  .  that  gray  area  of  disguise,  play 
and  sophistication  between  the  two  categories 
‘ingenuous’  and  ‘disingenuous.’  .  .  .  Kitman 
is  also  an  earnest  perpetrator  of  travesties 
on  the  rhetoric  of  U.S.  politics.  .  .  .  [His] 
ideas  are  occasionally  funny,  or  at  least  were 
when  their  news  peg  was  fresh.  .  .  .  No  doubt 
it  is  the  transience  of  the  news  that  has 
withered  the  best  of  the  satire  here.”  M.  C. 


Janeway 


Book  Week  p!2  My  29  ’66  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:735  D  ’66  140w  [YA] 
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KIT  MAN,  MARVIN— Continued 
“Mr.  Kitman  rides  out  of  the  west,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  New  York  City  at  least,  like  a  young 
Lochinvar  Quixote  to  tilt  at  the  windmills  of 
the  establishment,  not  with  a  lance  but  with  a 
feather.  He  uses  this  weapon,  not  so  much  to 
destroy,  but  rather  to  shake  the  solid  and  stolid 
foundations  of  our  society  with  laughter.  .  .  . 
A  very  funny  book.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:2338  My  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  C.  D.  B.  Bryan 

New  Repub  154:23  Je  11  ’66  1750w 
“Although  patently  nonsense,  with  a  sprinkl¬ 
ing  of  hearty  chuckles,  the  book  is  not  without 
hints  that  Mr.  Kitman  is  deadly  serious  in  his 
needling  of  our  national  foibles.  The  title 
alone  ...  is  calculated  to  break  up  an  old  num¬ 
bers  game  in  which  bookstore  browsers  who 
can’t  remember  the  actual  title  of  the  book  on 
top  merely  ask  for  it  by  reputation.  At  the 
price,  some  people  might  actually  buy  both. 
Mr.  Kitman’ s  sometimes  amusing  and  some¬ 
times  strained  account  of  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  takes  up  the  second  half  of  his 
book.  .  .  .  The  army  of  pencil  and  electronic 
reporters  who  will  be  covering  the  next  New 
Hampshire  primary  should  find  his  memoirs 
comforting  reading  in  a  lonely  motel  room  with 
the  snow  swirling  outside.”  John  Fenton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  My  22  ’66  700w 


KITSON,  MICHAEL.  The  age  of  baroque.  175p 
il  col  il  $5.95  McGraw 

709.03  Art— History  65-21591 

The  author,  a  “lecturer  in  art  history  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art  in  London,  traces 
the  development,  aesthetic  theory,  and  general 
philosophy  of  Baroque,  Rococo,  and  neo-Class- 
lcal  art  in  Europe.  He  analyzes  ‘realism’  as 
imitation,  as  illusion,  and  as  a  photographic 
display  in  these  periods.  He  regards  the  Rococo 
styles  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  as  a  ‘Per¬ 
iod  of  fantasy,  wit,  sensibility,  and  smiling 
ease.’  His  generalizations  are  sharpened  by  .  .  . 
references  to  specific  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects  whose  work  is  reproduced.  Biograph¬ 
ical  notes  of  each  artist  mentioned  are  in¬ 
cluded.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  '66  50w 
“[This  volume  is]  strongly  recommended, 

garticularly  to  small  public  libraries  which 
ave  limited  budgets  for  authoritative,  com¬ 
prehensive,  well  illustrated,  and  generally  ex¬ 
pensive  art  books.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:3194  Je  15  ’66  190w 


KITTLER,  GLENN  D.  Hail  to  the  chief!  the 
inauguration  days  of  our  presidents.  242p  il 
$7.50  Chilton  co. 

353.03  Presidents — U.S. — Inauguration 

65-15941 

An  “account  of  Presidential  inaugurations 
beginning  with  George  Washington  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  triumph  in 
1965.  Brief  background  material  is  provided, 
highlighting  the  choice  of  candidates,  the 
election  campaigns,  and  conditions  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  inauguration.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  in  a  journalistic  style  [this]  is  a 
highly  readable  volume.  The  reader  is  often 
treated  to  the  lesser-known  events  that  took 
place  in  the  process  of  installing  the  new 
President,  as  well  as  insights  into  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  A  suitable  supplement  for  undergraduates 
and  the  general  reader  interested  in  the  Pres¬ 
idential  system.  Numerous  wood  engravings 
and  photographs  illustrate  the  inaugural  cere¬ 
monies.” 

Choice  2:908  F  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  90:2550  Je  1  ’65  120w 


KITTO.  H.  D.  F.  Poiesis:  structure  and 
thought.  407p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
880.9  Greek  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Shakespeare,  William.  Coriolanus 

66-15665 

The  “professor  emeritus  of  Greek,  Bristol 
University,  attacks  the  critical  practice  of  in¬ 
terpreting  ancient  Greek  literature  in  terms  of 
modern  ideas  and  finding  that,  considered  from 
this  perspective,  it  fails  to  measure  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  This  critical  method,  he  suggests, 
is  bound  to  produce  chaos  because  it  fails  to 


take  into  account  the  fact  that  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  will  differ  from  modern  literature  in 
‘the  reliance  it  places  on  the  choice,  disposi¬ 
tion,  articulation,  of  its  materials.  .  .  .  He  doc¬ 
uments  his  case  [by  consideration  of]  Aeschylus. 
Homer.  Sophocles,  Pindar.  Thucydides,  and  even 
Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“These  lectures  expound  no  novel  thesis  but 
represent  total  preoccupation  with  principles 
underlying  Kitto’s  thinking  in  Greek  Tragedy 
[19391  and  Form  and  Meaning  [19641.  .  .  . 

Kitto  hammers  away  at  our  failure  to  let  the 
authors’  poi&sis  (Aristotle’s  choice  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  material)  be  our  guide  to  a  work’s 
meaning.  .  .  .  Thirty-five  pages  on  the  Odys¬ 
sey’s  ‘mimetic’  poiesis,  two  on  Pindar’s  and 
ten  on  Plato’s  .  .  .  contribute  little.  Discursive 
expansion  ...  on  [Thucydides’]  ‘early-Hel- 
lenic’  poiSsis  yields  literary  insights,  possibly 
overlooked  by  students  of  history.  Kitto’s  meth¬ 
od  and  mind  emerge  best  in  close  scrutiny  of 
Trachiniae  and  Oedipus  Tyranniis.  .  .  .  Despite 
contentiousness,  prolixity,  and  distracting  wit¬ 
ticisms.  [hisl  grappling  with  texts  and  larger 
meanings  is  _  perceptive,  and  his  detailed  anal¬ 
yses  of  specific  tragedies  and  passages  in  Thu¬ 
cydides  are  illuminating.”  E.  R.  Wolfe 
Class  World  60:65  O  ’66  320w 
“The  thesis  is  not  new  but  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  brilliant  and  the  style  is  witty  and  ur¬ 
bane.  The  book  is  primarily  for  classical  schol¬ 
ars  and  literary  critics.”  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:3211  Je  15  ’66  150w 


KIYOOKA,  EIICHI,  ed.  &  tr.  The  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Yukichi  Fukuzawa.  See  Fukuzawa, 


KIZER,  CAROLYN.  Knock  upon  silence;  poems. 
84p  $2.95  Doubleday 

811  65-19901 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:772  Ja  '66  150w 
Harper  233:92  Ag  '66  170w 
“Like  most  verse  in  English  sensitively  writ¬ 
ten  under  Japanese  influence,  [this]  is  cool  and 
self-contained,  literally  a  world  of  morning 
colors,  soft  rain  sounds,  and  delicate  relations. 
But  the  delicacy  is  supported  by  a  play  of  iron¬ 
ic  intelligence  which,  once  the  Eastern  accent 
is  dropped,  can  be  withering.  .  .  .  The  heart 
and  triumph  of  the  book  is  a  piece  called  ‘A 
Month  .in  Summer.’  Written  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  it  has  a  prose  entry  for  each  dav  of  the 
month  interpolated  by  four-line  haiku,  and  it 
tells  the .  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  brief 
love  affair.  It  manages  to  compress  within  a 
very  few  pages  alive  with  self-irony  and  sub¬ 
merged  humor  more  than  most  good  novelists 
can  encompass  in  a  volume.”  Marius  Bewley 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Mr  31  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cutler 

Poetry  108:269  J1  '66  300w 

Va  Q  R  42:xcviii  summer  ’66  150w 


KbAF?JY'A™n  H£r„RBER"r  E-  The  economics  of 
health.  200p  $3.95  Columbia  univ.  press 

614  Medical  economics  65-14323 

The  author  “attempts  to  define  the  economics 
of  health,  to  present  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  health-economics  literature  in  relation 
to  the  mainstream  of  economic  analysis,  and 
to  touch  on  important  and  newly  emerging 
work  in  the  field.  The  survey  itself  is  cast 
within  the  framework  of  an  industry  study, 
with  attention  to  the  demand  for  health  serv¬ 
ices  by  individuals,  business,  philanthropy,  and 
government:  the  supply  of  personnel  and'  facil¬ 
ities  which  provide  health  services:  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  organization  ('individual  versus  group 
practice)  and  of  the  regulation  of  costs  and 
quality  of  service.  An  effort  is  made  throughout 
to  assess  the  state  of  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
suggest  the  policy  implications  of  various  prac¬ 
tices.  (Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


the  volume  consists  of  a  survey,  often  very 
uncritical,  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
health  economics.  Preceding  each  chapter  is 
a  little  lesson  in  economics  which  makes  no 
contribution  to  the  subsequent  discussion  and 
upon  occasion  is  incorrect  as  in  the  case  of 
demand  when  Klarman  describes  the  prices  of 
goods,  other  than  the  srood  under  investigation 
as  being  given.  .  .  .  [He]  deals  with  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  appropriate  level  of  state  interven¬ 
tion  in  private  choices  for  medical  care  by 
citing  various  [writers]  .  .  .  but  never  taking 
a  position  of  his  own  or  attempting  to  in¬ 
tegrate  disparate  views  ,  .  .  [There  is]  almost 
no  discussion  of  the  control  over  medical  schools 
by  organized  medicine,  which  ...  is  highly 
relevant  for  understanding  whafe-determines  the 
output  of  physicians.  Also  pertinent,  but  not 
discussed,  is  the  role  of  standards  of  medical 
education  upon  the  costs  of  medical  care.” 

Am  Econ  Ft  56:286  Mr  ’66  700w 
“A  very  useful  guide  summary  and  analysis. 
.  .  .  Klarman  is  concerned  with  the  application 
of  economic  concepts  to  the  analysis  of  the 
health  field,  rather  than  with  the  problems  of 
financing  medical  care  treated  in  H.  and  A. 
Somer's  Doctors,  Patients  and  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  IBRD  1962]  or  the  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  studied  in  Harris'  The  Economics  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Medicine  [BRD  19651.  As  a  result  certain 
significant  aspects  of  his  topic  .  .  .  are  ignored. 
Although  of  value  to  an  undergraduate  with 
no  special  training  in  economics,  Klarman' s 
terse  presentation  would  probably  be  more  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two1  econom¬ 
ics  courses.  Barely  adequate  index.” 

Choice  3:60  Mr  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  G.  Reid 

J  Pol  Econ  74:301  Je  ’66  1600w 
“There  may  be  some  disagreement  with  the 
author’s  suggestion  that  the  market  for  health 
services  has  special  characteristics  which  sharp¬ 
ly  distinguish  it  from  other  markets.  Among 
these  special  characteristics.  Klarman  lists  lack 
of  knowledge,  external  benefits,  the  uneven  and 
unpredictable  incidence  of  illness  .  .  .  and  so 
on.  But  the  entire  repair  industry,  in  which 
people  seek  better  ‘health’  for  their  autos, 
homes,  and  other  possessions,  has  many  of 
these  same  characteristics.  .  .  .  [A]  more  fun¬ 
damental  difference  ...  is  the  individual’s 
ability  to  go  on  deriving  the  satisfactions  of 
life,  by  virtue  of  decreased  morbidity  and 
increased  longevity.  .  .  .  The  stakes  are  clearly 
quite  different,  and  this  it  would  seem  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  .  .  .  Klarman  has  done  ad¬ 
mirably  in  the  difficult  job  of  summing  up. 
for  both  economists  and  noneconomists,  what 
is  known  about  the  economics  of  health.”  W. 
L.  Hansen 

Science  148:802  My  7  ’65  lOOOw 


K LASSEN,  WILLIAM.  The  forgiving  commun¬ 
ity.  253p  $6  Westminster  press 
234  Forgiveness  of  sin  66-10141 

“The  biblical  writing  on  the  subject  of  for¬ 
giveness  has  been  .  .  .  pulled  together  in  this 
book.  Dr.  Klassen  seeks  to  interpret  forgiveness 
in  terms,  not  only  of  the  forgiven  person  but 
also  of  the  forgiving  One.  .  .  .  The  text  is 
divided  into  four  sections  covering  the  Old 
Testament,  pre-Christian,  Christian  and 
modern  periods.  ...  In  the  area  of  biblical 
exegesis  this  book  reflects  the  current  argu¬ 
ment  between  those  who  emphasize  word  study 
(e.g.,  Gerhard  Kittel)  and  those  who  emphasize 
the  contextual  approach  (e.g.,  James  Barr), 
Along  with  the  latter  Dr.  Klassen  recognizes 
the  place  of  words  other  than  ‘forgiveness’ 
that  describe  the  same  ‘dynamic  process  that 
is  involved.’  ”  (Christian  Century)  Bibliography. 


“[Dr.  Klassen]  brings  us  an  up-to-date  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  biblical  views  of  God’s  relation 
to  the  experience  of  forgiveness  and  is  at  his 
strongest  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  his  book. 
.  .  .  Biblical  students  who  want  awareness  of 
the  full  range  of  scholarship  in  this  area  will 
not  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Although  attention 
is  paid  to  the  primitive  church  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  under¬ 
standings  of  the  biblical  view  of  forgiveness. 
However,  this  omission  is  not  crucial.  ...  1 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the  way  Dr. 
Klassen  relates  psychotherapy  and  biblical 
theology.  .  .  .  One  concludes  the  book  with 
the  sincere  hope  that  Dr.  Klassen  will  go  on  to 
write  more  about  the  implications  of  his  study 
for  the  practice  of  parish  life.”  J.  G.  Emerson 
Christian  Century  83:808  Je  22  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  91:1229  Mr  1  ’66  140W 


KLATT,  WERNER,  ed.  The  Chinese  model:  a 
political,  economic,  and  social  survey.  258p 
$4:  pa  $2.40  Oxford 

335.4  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — History.  Communism — China  (Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  )  65-9174 

“An  introductory  book,  in  the  form  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  society,  economics,  and  politics,  on  the 


policies  of,  and  problems  facing,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  its  drive  toward  mod¬ 
ernization.  The  central  theme  is  the  study 
and  rebuttal  of  the  claims  and  ambitions  of 
China  to  gain  acceptance  as  a  model  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  .  .  .  The  12  contri¬ 
butors — English,  American,  Chinese — are  long¬ 
time  students  of  China.”  (Choice)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  footnotes. 


The  brevity  of  most  of  the  essays,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  vast  scope,  causes  a  number 
of  them  to  be  rather  superficial.  Klatt’s  own 
essay  on  Sino- Soviet  economic  relations  is  a 
worthwhile  summary  of  the  subject,  but  his 
noble  attempt  to  cover  all  of  China’s  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  and  problems  from  the  1930’s 
to  the  1960’s  in  eighteen  short  pages  is  some¬ 
what  less  successful.  Other  essays,  particularly 
that  by  Funnell  on  changes  in  social  values, 
are  too  polemical  in  tone  to  be  genuine  schol¬ 
arly  contributions.  The  best  essay  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  that  by  A.  M.  Halpern  on  the  way  in 
which  the  revolutionary  experiences  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  leadership  have  shaped 
their  attitudes  and  goals  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy.  Also  well  worth  reading  are  Joseph 
Levenson’s  summary  of  Peking’s  policies  to¬ 
ward  the  various  religions  within  China's 
borders  and  C.  T.  Hu’s  presentation  of  the 
regime’s  efforts  in  the  field  of  education.” 
D.  H.  Perkins 

Am  Econ  R  56:568  Je  ’66  300w 


"[This]  is  not  an  original  contribution,  as 
claimed  by  E.  S.  Kirby  (Hong  Kong  Univer¬ 
sity)  in  the  preface,  but  is  still  of  some  use¬ 
fulness,  mainly  to  undergraduate  students  in 
an  introductory  course  on  contemporary  China 
or  the  Communist  bloc.  .  .  .  The  main  reason 
the  book  does  not  live  up  to  its  claim  of  origi¬ 
nality  is  the  fact  that  four  of  the  twelve 
papers  or  chapters  are  basic  versions  of  recent 
articles  which  appeared  in  The  China  Quar¬ 
terly  (London).  .  .  .  The  authors’  sources 

include  both  Chinese  and  Western  language 
materials  but  are  not  always  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.” 


Choice  3:258  My  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  T.  P.  Bernstein 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:481  S  ’66  700w 


KLAUSNER,  SAMUEL  Z.,  ed.  The  quest  for 
self-control:  classical  philosophies  and  sci¬ 
entific  research.  400p  $7.50  Free  press 

159  Self-control.  Free  will  and  determinism 

65-11412 

“  ‘Individual  management  of  stress,  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  consciously  to  control  his 
acts  despite  pressure,  is  the  central  concern 
of  this  book.’  This  topic  of  self-control  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  contributors  in  four  perspectives: 
historical,  sociological,  psychological,  and  psy¬ 
chiatric.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Name  index.  Subject  index. 


“Some  of  the  essays  have  a  remote  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  topic.  .  .  .  [Most]  articles  are 
either  too  sketchy  or  tell  platitudes  in  obtuse 
‘scientific  jargon’  or  concentrate  on  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  insignificant  changes  in  the  behavior 
and  mentality  of  individuals  and  groups  in 
stressful  disaster  conditions,  saying  nothing  of 
important — vital,  mental,  moral,  and  social — 
changes  in  their  mentality  and  behavior.  .  .  . 
The  literature  cited  enumerates  many  an  un¬ 
important  work  without  mentioning  a  large 
number  of  the  basic  .  .  .  studies  in  the  field 
The  volume  does  not  inform  about  most  of 
the  theories,  techniques,  or  empirical  results 
of  these  classic  treatises  and  fruitful  investi¬ 
gations.  ...  It  also  does  not  include  the  ways 
and  means  of  how  some  of  the  individuals  and 
collectivities  have  overcome  their  catastrophes 
— like  Beethoven  his  deafness  or  Milton  his 
blindness.”  P.  A.  Sorokin 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:198  Ja  66  430w 
“The  question  has  been  opened  but  this 
book  does  not  answer  it.  The  reader  ‘comes 
back  out  the  door  wherein  he  went,'  and,  like 
old  Khayyam,  no  wiser  than  he  was.  The  text 
was  intended  to  raise  more  questions  than  it 
answered,  and  in  this  respect  it  succeeds.  It 
will  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  graduate  col¬ 
lections  and  the  excellent  bibliographies  are  an 
extra  value  in  this  provocative,  highly  profes¬ 
sional  work.”  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  90:1335  Mr  15  ’65  210w 


KLAWITER,  RANDOLPH  J.  Stefan  Zweig;  a 
bibliography.  190p  $6.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
012  Zweig.  Stefan — Bibliography  65-3222 

“The  literary  works,  listed  according  to  their 
respective  genres,  are  followed  by  Zweig’ s  bio- 
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KLAWITER,  R.  J. — Continued 
graphical  studies,  correspondence,  translations, 
.  .  .  articles,  lectures,  forewords,  epilogues,  and 
book  reviews.  Some  thirty  pages  are  devoted 
to  treatises  on  and  critiques  of  his  productions 
.  .  and  to  the  correspondence  with  Friderike 
Zweig  and  Richard  Strauss.  The  section  'Books 
and  Articles  about  and  References  to  Zweig  in 
Various  Works’  contains  titles  in  sixteen  lan¬ 
guages.  .  .  .  Literary  and  biographical  per¬ 

sonalia,  unpublished  theses  and  dissertations, 
general  reference  works,  and  histories  of  lit¬ 
erature  with  discussions  or  notices  of  Zweig 
round  out  the  .  .  .  survey.”  (Mod  Lang  J) 
Index. 


‘‘The  bibliography,  listing  more  than  3400 
items,  bears  witness  to  the  extent  of  Zweig’ s 
literary  productivity  and  to  the  impact  made  by 
his  work  upon  the  reading  public  and  the  crit¬ 
ics,  not  only  in  the  German- speaking  area  (in 
most  of  which  he  became  anathema  after  1933), 
but  all  over  the  world.  The  immense  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  is  well  arranged.”  F.  M. 
Wassermann 

Library  J  90:3046  J1  ’65  120w 

“[This!  is  a  significant  milestone  in  a  series 
ever  more  indispensable  to  Germanists  and 
students  of  Comparative  Literature.  ...  A 
surprising  aspect  ...  is  the  extent  to  which 
Zweig’ s  works  have  been  translated,  or  else 
made  the  subject  of  critical  investigation  out¬ 
side  the  Greman-speaking  lands.  .  .  .  The  ‘In¬ 
troduction’  provides  a  succinct,  readable  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Zweig,  thoroughly  an¬ 
notated.  .  .  .  Inevitably,  the  comprehensiveness 
of  this  bibliography  results  in  the  juxtaposing 
of  important  contributions  and  minutiae  or 
ephemeral  observations.  Yet  the  sum  total 
makes  up  the  mosaic  of  Zweig’ s  fame.”  Carl 
Hammer 

Mod  Lang  J  50:516  N  ’66  600w 


KLEIN,  ERNEST.  A  comprehensive  etymol¬ 
ogical  dictionary  of  the  English  language: 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  words  and  their 
sense  development  thus  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization  and  culture.  2v;  v  1,  A-K 
853p  $32.50  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

422  English  language — Etymology.  English 
language — Dictionaries  65-13229 

In  this  work,  reference  is  made  to  Tocharian, 
the  extinct  language  rediscovered  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  which  forms  “  ‘the 
missing  link’  between  the  Old  Indian  and  the 
other  Indo-European  languages.  .  .  .  The  words 
of  Semitic  origin  [in  the  English  language] 
— about  750  in  number — are  .  .  .  [analyzed  and] 
the  etymology  of  several  hundred  [words  usual¬ 
ly  declared  to  be  of  unknown  origin  are  given 
as  well  as]  the  etymologies  of  personal  names 
and  mythological  names.”  (Introd) 


“The  compiler  of  this  .  .  .  work  [is]  a 
Canadian  rabbi  and  linguistical  scholar.  .  .  . 
[A]  not  entirely  convincing  feature  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  reflect  ‘the  history  of  human  civili¬ 
zation  and  culture  condensed  in  the  etymolog¬ 
ical  data  of  words.’  More  important  by  far 
than  the  philosophy  is  the  plethora  of  entries. 
Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  (rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  1910),  which 
in  contrast  looks  more  like  a  pocket  dictionary, 
has  been  completely  adumbrated.  .  .  .  Despite 
its  exaggerated  price,  this  volume  should  be 
in  every  good  reference  collection.” 

Choice  3:292  Je  ’66  200w 

“Most  striking  ...  is  the  large  number  of 
entries  (compared  with  Skeat’s  conservative 
selection) .  Not  only  is  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  (including  taxonomical  and  medical)  voca¬ 
bulary  included,  but  many  proper  nouns  are 
treated  as  well.  Dr.  Klein’s  .  .  .  articles  are 
generally  shorter  than  Skeat’s  and  lack  the 
literary  citations  (though,  exceptionally,  a 
vast  array  of  affinities  is  shown).  .  .  .  Greek 
etyma  are  not  transliterated  (a  defensible 
policy  though  it  does  admittedly  reduce  the 
work’s  utility  to  all  too  many  students  of  this 
generation),  whereas  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
etc.,  are  rendered  into  Roman.  .  .  .  The  entire 
work  is  characterized  by  original  and  up-to- 
date  research.  But  the  bibliography  should 
not  have  omitted  Eric  Partridge’s  Origins 
[BRD  I960].  Highly  recommended.”  B.  H. 
iSmeaton 

Library  J  91:1873  Ap  1  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:49  N  19  '66  lOOw 


KLEIN,  H.  ARTHUR.  Fuel  cells;  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  electrochemistry;  Helen  Hale,  editorial 
consultant;  with  phot,  diagrams  by  the  author 
and  James  B.  Laubheimer.  148p  $4.25  Lippin- 
cott 

621.35  Electrochemistry — Juvenile  literature 

66-10887 

“The  author  tells  something  of  the  history  [of 
fuel  cells] ,  explains  the  chemistry  involved  in 
their  operation,  discusses  the  various  types  of 
cells  in  use  today  and  indicates  the  fuels  that 
may  be  used  in  the  future.  [Index.]  Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:202  S  1  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:732  D  ’66  40w  [YA] 

“The  author  quite  satisfactorily  describes  the 
operation  of  the  cell,  its  development  and  its 
implications  for  the  future.  The  exposition, 
however,  is  wordy,  and  the  organization  is  not 
as  straightforward  as  it  might  be.  ...  In 
addition,  most  illustrations  are  merely  decora¬ 
tive.  Recommended  for  students  with  some  prior 
knowledge  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chem¬ 
istry.”  Simon  Kellman 

Library  J  91:4354  S  15  ’66  llOw 


KLEIN,  LEONORE.  Tom  and  the  small  ant:  il. 
by  Harriet  Sherman,  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29 
Knopf 

811  Ants— Poetry  65-21568 

“The  same  patch  of  weeds,  rose,  puddle, 
crumb  of  candy,  cat,  bee,  etc.,  are  seen  by 
a  boy  and  an  ant  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time.  The  boy  is  bored — everything  is  the  same 
as  yesterday — whereas  the  ant  finds  great 
excitement  and  adventure  all  around  him.  .  .  . 
Preschool  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“So  striking  are  the  illustrations  that  for  a 
moment  they  completely  overshadow  Miss  Sher¬ 
man’s  excellent  rhyming  text.  .  .  .  Dramatic 
pages  filled  with  vast  areas  of  bright  color 
broken  into  bold  patterns  by  thick,  black  lines 
alternate  with  subtly  colored,  carefully  bal¬ 
anced,  richly  comic  drawings.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  4  '65 
80w 

“Semi- stylized  pen  drawings  are  filled  with 
color  which  does  not  remain  consistent  in 
different  pictures  of  the  same  object.  The 
depiction  of  the  boy’s  bored  attitude  (although 
not  a  usual  childish  quality)  is  the  better  part 
of  a  mediocre  book.  Children  may  find  it  hard 
to  believe  in  the  ant’s  excitement  of  the  day. 
Not  recommended.”  J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:1690  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
“[A]  highly  imaginative  [book]  .  .  .  offering 
a  compelling  ant’s-eye  view  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Though  children,  in  an  adult  world,  must 
often  share  such  a  view,  here  the  child  Tom 
as  seen  by  the  ant  is  big  as  a  giant — but 
bored.  .  .  .  All  of  the  curious  questions  of  rel¬ 
ative  size  enter  in:  one  wonders  whether  the 
child  will  identify  with  Tom  or  the  ant.”  B.  N. 
O'Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p62  N  7  ’65  100W 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:56  N  13  ‘65  60w 


KLEIN,  VIOLA.  Britain’s  married  women 
workers.  166p  il  $5  Humanities  press 
301.42  Woman — Employment  65-29636 

“A  substantial  part  of  this  book  consists  of 
revised  and  supplemented  versions  of  two  in¬ 
vestigations  by  the  author  previously  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Management  as 
occasional  papers.  They  are  preceded  by  a 
historical  analysis  of  the  impact  of  industriali¬ 
sation  on  the  role  of  women  in  society.  A  final 
chapter  attempts  to  forecast  future  trends  and 
considers  their  social  implications.”  (Economist) 
Bibliography. 


“[This  book]  can  serve  as  a  very  useful  sup¬ 
plement  to  Nye  and  Hoffman’s  The  Employed 
Mother  in  America  [BRD  1965].  The  present 
work  provides  a  framework  for  the  analysis  of 
both  the  nature  and  extent  of  married  women’s 
work  and  the  attitudes  surrounding  such  work 
An  important  contribution  is  the  reasoned  view 
toward  factors  related  to  biases  against  em¬ 
ploying  women  and  the  implications  of  such 
employment  for  husbands  and  children.  Al¬ 
though  the  author  is  a  woman,  no  unreasoned 
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‘feminism’  is  evident.  Both  data  and  presenta¬ 
tion  are  British,  but  the  book  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  for  interested  undergraduates 
and  more  serious  students  of  the  problem  in 
the  U.S1.” 

Choice  3:722  O  ’66  130w 

Economist  216:1112  S  18  165  60w 
“Amazingly  little  is  known  about  how  [mar¬ 
ried]  women  reconcile  their  work  and  their 
domestic  responsibilities,  about  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  fellow-workers  or  management.  Viola 
Klein  has  collected  here  the  scanty  evidence 
available,  together  with  two  detailed  studies  of 
her  own.  .  .  .  [She]  argues  convincingly  in  her 
discussion  of  the  changing  role  of  women  in 
society  that,  far  from  leading  to  an  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  family  life,  going  out  to  work  has 
restored  to  women  a  sense  of  their  function  in 
the  economic  unit  of  the  family  which  they  lost 
when  industrialization  ended  home-based  in¬ 
dustry.  .  .  .  What  about  the  ‘latch-key  child’? 
.  .  .  Miss  Klein  doesn’t  quite  dispel  [the  prob¬ 
lem]  ,  though  she  does  her  best,  and,  one  feels, 
slides  a  little  too  easily  over  the  children's  own 
feelings  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  [Professional] 

women  do  not  appear  in  [this  book]  except  in¬ 
cidentally  but  Miss  Klein  is  now  engaged  on  a 
study  of  1,000  married  women  graduates.” 

TLS  pll07  D  2  ’65  850w 


KL1  NOT- JENSEN,  OLE,  jt.  auth.  Viking  art. 
See  Wilson,  D.  M. 


KLINE,  GEORGE  L.,  ed.  European  philosophy 
today;  pref.  by  Max  H.  Pisch.  172p  $5.50; 
pa  $2.25  Quadrangle  bks. 

190  Philosophy,  Modern  65-6733 


“This  book  grew  out  of  a  session  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  philosophy  at  the  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  American  Philosophical  As¬ 
sociation  in  1961.”  (Pref)  Contents:  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Xavier  Zubiri,  by  J.  F.  Mora;  The 
new  image  of  man  in  Martin  Heidegger’s 
philosophy,  by  J.  G.  Gray;  The  “modernity” 
of  Franco  Lombardi,  by  H.  S.  Harris;  Three 
stages  on  Sartre’s  way,  by  E.  F.  Kaelin;  Leszek 
Kotakowski  and  the  revision  of  Marxism,  by 
G  L  IGine.  Chapter  bibliographies  of  the 
principal  works  by  the  philosophers  included 
in  the  volume.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  3:317  Je  ’66  180w 
“Unfortunately,  the  title  of  this  book 
promises  more  than  the  book  delivers.  Vet, 
the  contribution  this  slender  volume  can  make 
is  considerable,  for  the  discussions  of  Kolakow- 
ski,  Lombardi,  and  Zubiri  will  be  revealing  to 
most  American  philosophers.  The  two  other 
persons  discussed,  Sartre  and  Heidegger,  are, 
of  course,  familiar  to  most  philosophic  readers. 
The  volume  is  a  protest  against  the  provincial¬ 
ism  that  characterizes  the  various  schools, 
methods,  or  objects  of,  current  Western  phi¬ 
losophy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
widely  read  by  the  philosophic  public.  R.  L. 

Perkins  ubrary  j  g0:1912  Ap  15  ’65  60w 


KLING,  SAMUEL  G.  The  complete  guide  to 
everyday  law.  624p  $6.95  Follett 
340  Law — U.S.  65-25770 

“A  layman’s  guide  .to  basic  law  of  such  topics 
as  marriage  and  divorce,  sales,  real  estate, 
veterans’  benefits,  contracts,  wills,  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  other  areas  of  general  interest. 
The  question-and-answer  method  of  cov¬ 

erage,  "complemented  by  tables  which  specify 
the  practice  of  individual  states,  provides  [anj 
outline  to  the  principles  of  law.  The  selection 
of  a  lawyer,  his  fees,  and  his  function  m  the 
court  are  discussed  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  volume,  and  .  .  .  a  selection  of  legal 
forms  supplements  the  text.  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 
Glossary.  Index. 

“One  of  many  home  guides, in  various  tech¬ 
nical  areas  which  are  organized  as  a  series 
of  basic  questions  and  general  responses. 
Highly  simplified,  it  is  obsolete  as  soon  as 
written  because  of  new  statutes  and  court 
decisions.  While  advertised  as  complete,  it  is 
obviously  selective,  partial,  and  too  highly 
generalized  to  be  very  meaningful.  Although 
this  work  might  be  useful  for  settling  family 
arguments  over  word  meanings  for  crossword 
puzzlos  or  settling-  barroom  disputes,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  a  library  in  a  liberal  arts  college. 

It  in  no  way  compares  to  any  of  the 
kMiard^dlotionari^  ^ 


“Written  by  an  experienced  lawyer,  this 
book  is  a  layman’s  guide  to  basic  law.  .  .  . 
The  nontechnical  language  and  the  practical 
nature  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  make  this  quite  a  useful  guide  through 
the  technicalities  of  everyday  legal  matters-” 
C.  A.  B. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:309  J1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:61  Mr  19  ’66  IlOw 


KLOTS.  ELSIE  B.  The  new  field  book  of  fresh¬ 
water  life;  over  700  il.  drawings  by  SuZan 
Noguchi  Swain.  39Sp  $4.95  Putnam 

574.92  Fresh-water  biology.  Fresh-water  ani¬ 
mals.  Fresh-water  plants  66-155S3 

In  this  guide  for  North  America  (north  of 
Mexico)  the  author  “discusses  all  types  of 
aquatic  communities  and  the  characteristics 
that  give  them  individuality.  [He]  describes 
each  group  of  animals  (exclusive  of  mammals 
and  birds;  that  live  in  fresh  water,  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  life  history  and  on  the 
adaptations  which  make  locomotion,  respiration, 
food-getting  and  reproduction  possible  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  .  .  .  There  are  also 
chapters  describing  the  higher  plants,  as  well 
as  mosses  and  liverworts,  that  set  forth  their 
adaptations  and  group  them  by  ecological  and 
easily  noted  nontechnical  characteristics.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The]  utility  [of  this  guide]  is  enhanced  by 
the  inclusion  of  discussions  on  the  biology  of 
the  organisms  in  addition  to  their  field  char¬ 
acteristics.  Simplification  for  the  nonspecialist 
has  been  accomplished  without  excessive  loss 
of  precision;  however  the  author  is  inconsistent 
in  her  use  of  the  English  and  metric  systems. 
The  illustrations  are  ample  and  well  done;  un¬ 
fortunately  an  indication  of  absolute  size  is 
frequently  omitted.  The  sections  on  vertebrates 
are  the  weakest  with  both  birds  and  mammals 
left  out.  The  reptile  section  will  be  of  little 
value  in  the  field.  The  novice  will  find  the 
appendix  on  collecting  techniques  useful.  This 
book  deserves  wide  distribution  in  general  and 
biology  libraries.”  J.  D.  Buffington 

Library  J  91:4681  O  1  ’66  120w 
“[Collectors]  will  And  an  ocean  of  well-organ¬ 
ized  information  and  advice  [here],  .  .  .  Scien¬ 
tific  classification,  readable  descriptions  of  life 
cycles,  full  data  for  identification  and  preserva¬ 
tion  .  .  .  make  this  an  indispensable  vade 
mecum  for  field  trips.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:62  N  19  ’66  60w 


KLOTSCHE,  J.  MARTIN.  The  urban  university 
and  the  future  of  our  cities.  149p  $4.50  Harper 
378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  Cities 
and  towns— U.S.  66-10654 

The  author,  who  is  Chancellor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  written  "an  exploration  of  the  problems 
and  potential  of  higher  institutions  in  an  urban 
setting.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical  references. 


Choice  3:934  D  ’66  140w 


“With  increasing  urbanization  Dr.  Klotsche 
predicts  further  and  accelerated  growth.  His 
book  sets  out  clearly  the  role  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  urban  universities  especially  in  respect 
to  the  problem  of  urban  rehabilitation,  and  to 
the  needs  of  underprivileged  youth.  A  chal¬ 
lenging  and  most  timely  discussion  of  a  major 
current  social  concern.  For  general  public  as 
well  as  special  collections.’’  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  91:1414  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  P.  G.  Hoffman 

Mod  Lana  J  50:429  O  ’66  800w 
“Clearly  the  problems  of  the  urban  uni¬ 
versity  .  .  .  are  serious  and  important.  Every 
American  city  over  500,000  has  at  least  one 
university,  and  altogether  they  teach  nearly 
half  of  our  college  students.  But  unfortunately 
J.  Martin  Klotsche  .  .  .  [who  is]  in  a  position 
to  confront  these  problems  realistically,  has 
written  a  book  which  manages  to  submerge 
them  under  a  wave  of  platitudes.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  13  ’66  140w 


“[The  author]  has  a  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  urban  life,  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
future  of  our  cities,  and  is  convinced  that  a 
large  city  provides  a  proper  setting  for  a  uni¬ 
versity.  tie  points  out.  however,  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  lives  at  home  and  commutes  to 
college  suffers  substantial  disadvantages. 
.  .  .  Chancellor  Klotsche  has  numerous  pro¬ 
posals  for  combating  these  disadvantages.” 
Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:82  Mr  19  ’66  550w 
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KLUGE,  ALEXANDER.  Attendance  list  for  a 
funeral;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Leila  Ven- 
newitz.  203p  $4.95  McGraw 

66-19464 

A  collection  of  eleven  stories.  All  but  one  of 
the  stories,  originally  published  under  the  title 
Lebenslaufe  are  included,  as  well  as  two  ad¬ 
ditional  stories,  “Sergeant  Major  Hans  Peickert 
and  “Mandorf,”  which  were  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  periodicals.  The  title  story 
appears  here  for  the  first  time. 


“These  are  the  real  thing.  [Kluge’sl  experi¬ 
ments  in  form  repay  the  careful  scrutiny  they 
require.  The  content  of  the  stories  has  been 
passionately  observed,  then  shrewdly  sifted  to 
clean  it  of  dross.  This  writer’s  effects  largely 
depend  on  a  montage  of  documentary  snippings. 
At  least  the  juxtaposed  fragments  imitate  the 
dry  impersonality  and  typographic  conventions 
of  that  paperwork  which  stands  as  the  only 
public  memorial  of  the  multitudinous  imperfect 
lives  of  our  time.  .  .  .  These  dried  husks  of 
lives  are  set  afire  and  breathed  upon  by  pity 
and  intelligence.  They  are  modulated  and  adap¬ 
ted  by  a  literary  sensibility  of  very  considerable 
sophistication.  Kluge  heightens  and  tunes  the 
significance  of  his  documentary  modes  as  Hem¬ 
ingway  worked  up  and  refined  the  jargon  of 
cablegrams.  Like  Joyce  ...  he  borrows  to 
good  effect  when  it  suits  him — [he]  has  eye  and 
ear  and  appetite  for  the  ironies  latent  in  banal 
syntax  and  vocabulary.”  R.  V.  Cassill 
Book  Week  p6  N  13  ’66  350w 
“Less  than  stories,  [these]  are  objective  case 
studies  of  people  and  events  tainted  by  the 
disease  that  plagued  Germany  before,  during, 
and  after  the  war.  .  .  .  Too  disconnected  and 
stylistically  difficult  to  be  wholly  successful  as 
stories,  these  vignettes  exert  considerable  power 
as  they  matter-of-factly  expose  life  without 
meaning  in  which  duty  and  a  mad  logic  are 
substitutes  for  living.”  Earl  Tannenbaum 
Library  J  91:5428  N  1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Riepub  155:26  D  10  '66  900w 
“Each  of  these  case  histories  is  presented  in 
a  dead-pan  [style],  .  .  .  This  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing  sensationalism,  sentimentality,  sob-  or  hor¬ 
ror-stories,  doesn’t  work  for  very  long.  The 
author  veils  his  own  involvement  so  success¬ 
fully  that  the  reader  cannot  feel  particularly  in¬ 
volved  himself:  two  can  play  at  poker.”  11.  J. 
Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:7  D  29  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p88  N  20  ’66  500w 
“[Kluge]  writes  with  a  precision  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  rather  rare  in  the  German  tradition. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  verbal  cascades,  no  intellec¬ 
tual  fireworks,  no  expressionist  flights  into  the 
absolute.  Instead,  we  have  a  prose  as  reasoned 
and  as  dispassionate  as  a  lawyer’s  brief.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  the  tendency  to  documentation  is 
mannered  and  awkward,  as  in  ‘A  Change  of 
Career.’  ...  In  the  best  stories  .  .  .  Kluge 
creates  exemplars  of  humanity  and  inhumanity 
that  no  reader  will  ever  forget.  .  .  .  The  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  competent  though  it  is,  does 
not  and  cannot  convey  the  full  flavor  of  the 
original.  Kluge  uses  the  language  of  the  Hitler 
period,  with  its  white  lies,  hypocrisies,  and 
bureaucratic  euphemisms,  as  perfectly  as  any 
writer  ever  has.”  Joseph  Bauke 

Sat  R  49:106  O  8  ’66  650w 


KNAPP,  FORREST  L.  Church  cooperation: 
dead-end  street  or  highway  to  unity?  249p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

262  Christian  union  66-17390 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches  originally  prepared  most 
of  the  material  in  this  book  as  the  Lowell 
Institute  Lecture  on  Religion  in  1965.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  goals  of  unity  and  obstacles  to  their 
attainment,  and  lessons  from  the  history  of 
division  and  unity.  He  then  explores  the  ques¬ 
tions:  are  these  churches  fully  the  Church?  are 
unity  and  vitality  compatible?  are  the  churches 
promoting  unity  through  cooperation?  inter¬ 
church  cooperation:  dead-end  street  or  high¬ 
way  to  unity?  where  shall  we  be  in  A.D.  2000? 
Bibliographical  references. 


“[The  author]  gives  us  a  surprisingly  objec¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Christian  co¬ 
operation  through  councils  of  churches  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  councils  contribute  to  or 
hamper  Christian  unity.  .  .  .  The  book  is  the 
most  comnrehensive  investigation  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Christian  cooperation  to  date  and  should 


be  a  considerable  aid  in  evaluation  of  this 
development.  .  .  .  [There  is]  clarity  of  thought 
and  simplicity  of  expression.  Lay  people  can 
read  it  with  great  profit.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand 
.  .  .  in  an  effort  to  be  a  dispassionate  scholar, 
the  author  quotes  too  much  from  other  sources; 
hence  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  unity  does 
not  come  through  strongly  enough.  .  .  .  [He] 
suggests  little  in  the  way  of  concrete  strategy 
for  restructuring  councils  of  churches  so  that 
they  can  serve  better  as  highways  to  unity.  .  .  . 
[His]  attitude  concerning  councils  of  churches 
and  their  role  in  unity  is  pre-Vatican  II.”  W.  B, 
03,tG 

Christian  Century  83:1057  Ag  31  ’66  470W 


“The  questions  posed  in  this  volume  come 
as  a  refreshing  and  necessary  tonic.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Knapp]  also  provides  historical  background  and 
a  peek  into  the  possible  ecclesiological  future.” 
S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:2342  My  1  ’66  120w 


KNAPPE,  KARL-ADOLF.  Dlirer:  complete 
engravings,  etchings,  and  woodcuts.  See 
Durer,  A. 


KNEBEL,  FLETCHER.  The  Zinzin  road.  443p 

$5.95  Doubleday 

66-20977 

“The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  contemp¬ 
orary  West  Africa. '  Or  to  be  more  specific,  the 
adventures  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Lew 
Corleigh  as  he  travels  the  300  miles  from  SL 
Paul  in  Kalya  to  the  village  of  Zinzin.  .  .  .  As 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  [Lew]  should 
not  be  meddling  in  the  internal  politics  of 
another  country;  but  he  does.  .  .  .  Lincoln 
Beach  [his  friend]  is  charged  with  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Vin- 
ing.  Lew  is  convinced  that  [Beach]  has  been 
framed  and  he  is  determined  to  speak  the 
truth.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:310  N  15  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl7  O  23  ’66  380w 
"Fletcher  Knebel  [author  of  Night  of  Camp 
David,  BRD  1965]  has  had  considerable  success 
drawing  attention  to  his  political  views  by 
wrapping  them  in  fiction.  .  .  .  Now  he  moves 
into  the  extremely  complex  foreign  policy  area, 
with  a  look  at  the  Peace  Corps.  .  .  Unfortu¬ 

nately,  Mr.  Knebel  has  chosen  to  have  [his 
idea]  acted  out  by  a  group  of  paper  people — 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  are  playing  one- 
upmanship  with  the  native  leaders,  and  usually 
finishing  as  sore  losers.  .  .  .  The  tame  Knebel 
style:  the  avoidance  of  coloration  which  makes 
his  characters  of  any  race  come  out  gray;  the 
long  stretches  of  broken-record  conversation 
drowning  out  the  central  issues — all  deaden 
rather  than  stimulate  interest  in  his  themes. 
In  the  jungle  surrounding  the  Zinzin  Road,  you 
can’t  see  the  foliage  for  the  verbiage,  or,  in 
Kalyanese,  plenty  palaver,  but  mostly  small- 
small.”  C.  A.  B. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p!5  N  23  ’66 

2S0w 

“Although  aspects  of  [this]  novel  may  seem 
contrived,  Knebel  presents  a  convincing  picture 
of  the  African  milieu  in  which  the  Peace  Corps 
works,  of  the  political  and  social  relations  of 
the  U.S.  with  West  African  nations,  and  of  the 
results  of  personal  associations  of  Africans, 
Negroes,  and  whites.  Recommended.”  R.  G. 
Mclnnis 

Library  J  91:5429  N  1  ’66  140w 
New  Yorker  42:244  N  26  ’66  80w 


KNELLER,  GEORGE  F.  Educational  anthro¬ 
pology;  an  introduction.  171p  $4.50;  pa  $2.45 
Wiley 


370.19  Educational  anthropology  65-14252 
“An  introduction  to  a  new  interdiscipline  in 
which  the  tools  of  the  cultural  anthropologist 
are  applied  to  education.”  (Sat  R) 


This  is  a  highly  readable  book  about  an 
infant  discipline,  on  the  one  hand,  and  about 
a  vital  public  concern  on  the  other— the  school¬ 
ing  of  our  variegated  unstable  society.  In 
teaming  Education  and  Anthropology,  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  first  covers  chieflv  work  in  our 
public  schools,  discussion  of  the  second  cov¬ 
ers  chiefly  basic  concepts  about  culture  and 
about  personality  in  culture.  The  discussion 
meshes  the  aspects  well,  both  logically  and 
for  practical  applications.  It  is  planned  as  a 
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textbook  for  students  and  future  teachers 
and  this  reviewer  recommends  it  absolutely. 
The  author,  who  is  professor  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
seems  admirably  at  home  with  anthropological 
concepts,  although  particular  interpretations 
and  phrasings  can  be  challenged.”  Ruth 
Landes  ^ 

Am  Anthropol  67:1624  D  '66  600w 
“Many  of  the  dimensions  of  comparison  which 
Dr.  Kneller  uses  are  excellent  but  the  factual 
material  he  musters  is  disappointingly  super¬ 
ficial.  .  .  .  As  an  advocate  of  the  usefulness  of 
anthropological  concepts,  theory,  and  method 
in  the  study  of  education,  I  regret  that  this 
volume  attempts  to  cover  so  much  ground  in 
so  little  space.  Dr.  Kneller  has,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  how  the  anthropological  approach  to 
the  transmission  of  values  and  the  study  of 
education  in  non- Western  societies  can  sharpen 
our  vision  and  increase  the  number  of  variables 
which  may  be  useful  in  analyzing  educational 
systems.  His  work  may  stimulate  other  educa¬ 
tors  or  anthropologists  to  study  in  depth  some 
of  the  variables  he  suggests.”  B.  B.  Whiting 
Harvard  Ed  R  36:86  winter  ’66  800w 


Sat  R  48:81  Ap  17  ’65  20w 
“[Dr.  Kneller]  is  at  his  best  in  presenting 
some  basic  anthropological  concepts  and  illus¬ 
trating  their  educational  utilty  ...  In  his 
insistence  on  objectivity,  however,  he  fails  to 
take  a  stand  on  a  number  of  controversial 
issues  of  considerable  urgency,  thus  raising 
the  question  of  whether  anthropology  has  any 
power  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  blades  by 
which  to  cut  the  Gordian  knots  of  educational 
doctrine  and  ingrained  preference.  The  answer 
is  a  positive  one,  but  Dr.  Kneller  has  made  it 
unduly  difficult  to  discover  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  range  of  information  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  in  applying  novel  concepts  and  formula¬ 
tions  to  educational  problems  make  [the  book] 
a  welcome  addition  to  any  serious  student’s 
shelf  ” 

Teach  Col  Rec  66:779  My  ’66  210w 


KNICKERBOCKER,  K.  L.,  jt.  ed.  The  Browm 
ing  critics.  See  Litzinger,  B. 


KNIGHT,  DAVID  C.  Copernicus:  titan  of  mod¬ 
ern  astronomy.  (Immortals  of  science)  232p 
il  $2.95  Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Copernicus,  Nicolaus — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  63-7154 

A  biography.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J ) 


as  now  can  be  shown  him  of  what  the  planet 
looks  like.  The  book  is  well  written.  It 
neither  talks  down  nor  beyond  its  readers.” 

li  c  c 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5  ’66 
70w 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:584  O  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  91:2220  Ap  15 


’66  80w 


“Here  is  a  book  that  may  stimulate  a  certain 
kind  of  youngster  to  plan  a  career  in  what 
may  be  termed  space  engineering.”  K.  L. 
Franklin 

Natur  Hist  75:25  N  ’66  120w 


KNIGHT,  GEORGE  A.  F.  Deutero-Isaiah;  a 
theological  commentary  on  Isaiah  40-55.  283p 
$5.50  Abingdon 

224  Bible.  O.T.  Isaiah — Commentaries 

65-20363 

The  author  accepts  the  view  “that  these 
chapters  come  from  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  Babylonian  exile.”  (introd)  BiDiiography. 
Index. 


“A  solid  theological  and  exegetical  analysis 
that  builds  upon  available  critical  introductions 
to  Deutero-Isaiah.  Yet  in  presenting  the 
Biblical  text  as  a  single  written  poem  possess¬ 
ing  a  theological  unity  and  an  excellence 
matching  Raul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Knight 
undervalues  form-critical  insights  of  previous 
studies.  .  .  .  Slim  documentation  but  ample 
bibliography.  .  .  .  Aimed  for  an  audience  of 
nonspecialists  within  the  Christian  Church, 
the  book  will  also  benefit  the  college  student.” 

Choice  3:40  Mr  ’66  150w 
"[The  author]  sees  Deutero-Isaiah  as  an 
exilic  prophet  announcing  from  Babylon 
the  approaching  deliverance  as  a  gracious  sav¬ 
ing  act  of  Yahweh  that  has  ultimate  cosmic 
and  eschatological  significance.  The  verse-by- 
verse  commentary  is  based  on  Professor 
Knight’s  own  very  exact  translation  of  these 
16  chapters  whose  unity  he  is  at  some  pains  to 
demonstrate.  In  securing  exactness,  however, 
he  has  sacrificed  the  poetic  eloquence  of  the 
prophet.  The  author’s  clarification  of  the  closely 
knit  theological  argument  implicit  in  Isaiah  40- 
55  makes  this  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Old  Testament  exegetical  literature.”  R.  V. 
Ritter 

Library  J  90:3608  S  15  ’65  180w 


KNIGHT,  OLIVER,  ed.  I  protest.  See  Scripps, 
E.  W. 


"Those  [biographies]  I  have  seen  [in  this 
series]  are  uniformly  good,  but  [this]  is  the  best 
so  far.  .  .  .  [ft]  is  extraordinarily  well  told, 
with  a  straightforward  clarity  that  makes  for 
more  drama  than  any  amount  of  silly,  nctionai 
conversation.  More  than  that,  Knight  has  taken 
his  biography  seriously  as  a  background 
against  which  to  teach  the  history  of  science. 
The  last  half  of  the  book  includes  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  astronomy  prior  to  Copernicus  and  an 
excellent  consideration  of  Copernicus  theory. 
The  original  dedication  and  preface  of  lie 
Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coelestium.  are  given 
.  .  [and]  every  known  portrait  of  Copernicus 
is  presented  at  the  end.  No  teen-ager  who .  is 
seriously  interested  in  astronomy  should  miss 
this  book.”  Isaac  Asimov  r_  *  , 

Horn  Bk  42:78  F  ’66  400w  [YA] 

“This  volume  with  its  abundant  source  ma¬ 
terial  and  superior  illustrations  gives  evidence 
of  careful  research.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  90:5527  D  15  65  lOOw 


KNIGHT,  DAVID  C.  The  first  book  of  Mars: 
an  introduction  to  the  red  planet.  96p  il 
$2.65  Watts,  F. 

523.4  Mars  (Planet) — Juvenile  literature. 
Mariner  project— Juvenile  literature 

The  “book  contains  a  record  of  the  latest 
findings  about  Mars  in  the  light  of  Manner 
IV’s  historic  ‘fly-by.  (Publisher  s  note) 

Index.  “Grade  seven  and  up.  ’  (Library  J) 


“This  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  Red 
Planet  yet  brought  out  for.  readers,  of  12  up. 
It  includes  a  simple  but  informative  review 
of  the  Mariner  4  close-up  pictures  of  that 
planet.  These  pictures  are  reproduced.  To¬ 
gether  with  some  of  the,  better  telescopic 
views  of  Mars,  they  show  the  reader  as  much 


KNIPE,  JAMES  L.  The  Federal  reserve  and  the 
American  dollar;  problems  and  policies,  1946- 
1964.  321p  $8  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
332.1  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Currency 
question— U.S.  65-13665 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Marty 

Am  Econ  R  56:235  Mr  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Hald 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:202  My  ’66  500w 
Choice  3:241  My  ’66  190w 


KNOLES,  GEORGE  HARMON,  ed.  The  crisis 
of  the  Union,  1860-1861.  115p  $3.50  La.  state 
univ.  press 

973.7  U.S. — Politics  and  government— 1815- 
1861.  Presidents — U.S. — Election.  U.S.— 
History — Civil  War — Causes  65-12837 

“The  four  essays  and  four  comments  printed 
here  were  presented  at  the  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  Stanford  University,  in  March 
1963.  G.  G.  Van  Deusen  analyzes  the  reasons 
for  the  Republicans  coming  to  power;  R.  F. 
Nichols  places  first  emphasis  on  personal 
failures  and  the  failure  of  party  machinery  .  .  . 
for  the  division  of  the  Democratic  party;  A. 
O.  Craven  re-evaluates  the  reasons  for  seces¬ 
sion;  and  D.  M.  Potter  .  .  .  interprets  the 
Republicans’  rejection  of  compromise  and 
secession.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“In  all  of  the  essays  and  comments  two 
points  emerge:  the  inability  of  the  North  to 
reconcile  its  moral  commitment  with  slavery 
and  the  determination  of  the  South  to  protect 
its  peculiar  institution  led  to  war.  .  .  .  As 
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KNOLES,  G.  H. — Continued 

Stampp  concludes,  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural 
address  explained  the  Republican  acceptance 
of  the  war  the  South  made.  In  that  same 
address,  the  wartime  President  stated  slavery 
‘was  somehow,  the  cause  of  the .  war.  These 
essays,  demonstrate  the  precision  of  that 

judgment. 'mJ.HPtShentono7i  ^  ^  ^ 

“Commentators  were  D.  E.  Fehrenbacher,  R. 
W.  Johannsen,  C.  G.  Seders,  Jr.,  and  K.  M. 
Stampp  Craven’s  essay  was  extensively  re¬ 
vised  before  publication,  but  Seller  s  comments 
are  made  meaningful  by  editorial  re-instate- 
ment  of  applicable  portions  of  Craven  s  paper 
The  section  by  Potter  and  Stampp  is  the  most 
cogent  and  carefully  reasoned;  it  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  debate. 

J  Am  Hist  52:665  D  ‘65  170w 


KNOWLEDGE  among  men;  eleven  essays  on 
science,  culture,  and  society  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  bir-th  of  James 
Smithson;  in  trod,  by  S.  Dillon  Ripley;  pub. 
in  coop,  with  the  Smithsonian  inst  [ed.  and 
with  introds.  by  Paul  H.  Oehser].  191p  $5.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

081  Smithson,  James  66-19430 

A  collection  of  essays  on  the  theme:  the  unity 
of  knowledge  today,  contributed  by  “scientists 
and  humanists  including:  psychologist  J.  S. 
Bruner,  historian  H.  Butterfield,  biologist  , G.  E. 
Hutchinson,  novelist  A.  Koestler,  physicist  R. 
Oppenheimer,  and  astronomer  F.  L.  Whipple 
[and  others].  In  each  instance  the  author  writes 
on  a  general  theme  that  is  based  on  his  spe¬ 
ciality  but  goes  .  .  .  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
specific  expertise.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographies. 


“Lewis  Mumford’s  essay  is  the  only  one  which 
approaches  the  idea  of  a  ‘symposium’  m  the 
sense  of  a  radical  questioning  of  a  fundamental 
subject,  ‘Technics  and  the  Nature  of  Man’  is 
a  cogent  attack  on  technological  rationalism. 

.  .  Interesting'  as  many  of  these  essays  are, 
the  collection  itself  is  dissatisfying.  Instead  of 
a  symposium,  what  we  have  is  a  mundivagant 
museum  of  ideas.  .  .  .  There  is  little  or  no 
exchange  of  ideas  among  the  distinguished 
minds  assembled  here.  .  .  .  Bruner,  Koestler, 
and  Mumford,  by  insisting  on  the  primacy  of 
theory  over  experience,  place  a  new  emphasis 
on  ‘mind’  and  ‘purpose’  in  human  affairs  against 
the  older  materialist  and  environmentalist 
views,  but  the  philosophical  implications  of 
this  argument  are  never  explored.”  Daniel  Bell 
Book  Week  p4  J1  17  '66  1800w 
“This  book  is  recommended  to  larger  general 
science  collections.”  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:3453  J1  ’66  llOw 


KNOWLES,  JOHN,  Indian  summer.  242p  $4.95 

Random  house 

66-12280 

“Cleet  Kinsolving  is  released  from  the  Army 
Air  Corps  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  He 
avoids  returning  to  his  home  town  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  by  taking  a  job  at  a  small  airport  in 
Kansas.  However,  once  his  location  becomes 
known  to  his  old  friend  Neil  Reardon,  a  wealthy 
author,  he  is  persuaded  by  the  Reardon  family 
to  return  to  the  East  as  Neil’s  assistant,  .  .  . 
[with  a]  vague  promise  of  financial  backing 
to  establish  an  air  freight  line.  .  .  .  As  the 
summer  passes,  Cleet  finds  himself  increasingly 
obligated  to  the  Reardons  while  his  duties 
around  the  family  estate,  High  Farms,  become 
more  and  more  routine  and  inconsequential. 
.  .  .  [When]  Cleet  learns  that  the  Reardons 
have  no  intention  of  helping  him  establish  his 
airline  ...  he  seduces  Georgia  [Neil’s  wife]. 
.  .  .  Georgia  suffers  a  miscarriage  .  .  .  [and 
Cleet  returns]  to  the  freedom  of  Kansas.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Dobrovolny 

Best  Sell  26:170  Ag  1  '66  550w 
“To  create  an  attractive  character,  inspire 
confidence  in  his  good  will,  and  then  to  show 
him  acting  as  an  ignoble  savage  is,  certainly, 
an  interesting  fictional  risk.  But  [this] 
novelist’s  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  understood  quite  why  the  risk 
was  worth  taking,  or  quite  what  he  means  by 
it.  In  sensitive  tune  “with  his  protagonist 
through  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  book,  he 
is  about  as  far  from  understanding  Cleet  Kin¬ 
solving  at  the  end  as  General  Custer  was  from 
understanding  Crazy  Horse.  .  .  .  Both  [this 


story  and  the  author’s  first  novel,  A  Separate 
Peace,  BRD  19601  seem  to  say  that  it  if 
necessary  and  inevitable  to  kill  the  rival-friend 
before  a  boy  can  become  a  man.  But  the 
squalid  thing  about  this  proposition  .  .  .  lies 
in  the  fact  that  both  symbolic  killings  take 
the  form  of  a  shabby  kind  of  treachery. ,  They 
are  not  combat,  they  are  murder.  Is  this  the 
way  to  become  a  man?  Or  a  monster?”  Robie 
Macauley 

Book  Week  p3  J1  24  '66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  18  ’66 

210w  ■ 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Rubenstein 

Commonweal  85:203  N  18  ’66 

Critic  25:116  O  ’66  60w 


600w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:94  J1  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:2875  Je  1  ’66  150w  [TA] 
Library  J  91:5266  O  15  ’66  70W  [TA] 


“Mr.  Knowles’  dim  story  might  have  taken 
on  some  life  if  he  had  vacuumed  the  fuzz  off 
his  prose,  learned  to  construct  a  dramatic 
scene,  and  found  an  interest  in  human  beings. 
.  .  .  This  meager,  mumbled  narrative  is  thinned 
out  to  occupy  242  pages,  the  length  of  the 
Pentateuch  plus  eight  chapters  of  Joshua,  or 
of  half  of  Don  Quixote.”  Guy  Davenport 
Nat  R  18:893  S  6  ’66  380w 
‘“Indian  Summer’  is  a  rich  book,  written 
with  exuberance  and  an  eccentric  grace.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  unintegrated  and  un¬ 
certain  of  its  own  subject.  In  ‘A  Separate 
Peace,’  the  author  kept  firmly  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  narrator,  and  yet  managed  to 
show  how  he  and  Finny  were  somehow  two 
halves  of  a  divided  personality.  The  same  re¬ 
lationship  applies  to  an  extent  between  Neil 
and  Cleet — but  the  point  of  view  is  split  up 
between  them  and  some  of  the  other  char¬ 
acters  too.  These  fragmentary  visions  do  not 
cohere  into  a  tightly-woven  narrative  pattern. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  penalty  Knowles 
has  had  to  pay  for  relating  most  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  not  from  the  mind  of  Neil,  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  but  from  the  intuitive  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Cleet,  [whose]  judgments  .  .  .  while 
often  brilliant,  are  impressionistic  and  er¬ 
ratic.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  14  ’66  750w 


Newsweek  68:88  Ag  15  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Eve  Cary 

Reporter  35:67  N  17  ’66  1350w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:23  Ag  13  ’66  1150w 


KNOWLES,  JOHN  H.,  ed.  Hospitals,  doctors, 
and  the  public  interest.  337p  $8.50  Harvard 
univ.  press 

362.1  Hospitals — U.S.  Medicine — Study  and 
teaching  65-22054 

Sixteen  lectures  sponsored  by  the  Lowell 
Institute  attempt  “to  consider  the  role  of  the 
hospital  as  a  social  instrument,  the  socioeco¬ 
nomic  issues  of  medical  care,  the  educational 
responsibility  of  the  hospital,  and  finally,  the 
present  and  future  role  of  the  hospital  in  the 
community.  .  .  .  This  book  is  intended  for 
laymen,  medical  students,  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  for  those  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  for 
the  experts  of  other  disciplines.”  (Pref)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Roemer 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1437  Ag  ’66  500w 

“The  present  volume  attempts  to  provide 
better  understanding  of  the  hospital  as  a  social 
instrument,  its  historical  evolution,  and  current 
problems  (especially  those  connected  with 
social  and  educational  responsibilities).  Overall, 
general  objectives  are-  well  met.  However, 
less  might  have  been  done  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  role  (6  of  16  essays)  and  more  with 
changing  roles  of  hospitals,  quality  control, 
governmental  relationships,  and  private  health 
insurance.  Somewhat  dated.  These  are  minor 
criticisms,  however,  in  terms  of  the  overall 
value  of  book  to  any  library  for  any  level  of 
r©8«d0r  1 1 

Choice  3:681  O  ’66  160w 

“Here  is  a  sorely  needed  book.  ...  It  is 
made  quite  clear  that  hospitals  are  indeed 
big  business  involving  teaching,  research  and 
economic  administration,  but  that  above  all 
this  there  must  permeate  a  spirit  of  dedication 
to  the  principle  that  the  health  and  welfare 
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of  the  patient  comes  first.  .  .  .  For  all  gen¬ 
eral  collections  and  for  public  and  professional 
libraries.”  M.  C.  Langner 

Library  J  90:4796  N  1  ’65  200w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Langer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  My. 26  ’66  900w 
‘‘[Each]  of  the  lecturers  ...  is  a  recognized 
authority  in  some  one  of  the  various  facets  of 
the  health  field.  Throughout,  the  role  of  the 
social  sciences  in  health  education,  research, 
and  care  is  emphasized,  as  is  the  importance  of 
balance  on  these  three  phases  of  a  hospital’s 
activities.  .  .  .  [The  book]  contains  little  that 
is  not  known  to  professionals  in  the  health 
field.  It  attains  the  objectives  set  forth  by 
its  editor  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested 
in  the  highest  standard  of  health  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  well  done.”  J.  C.  Hinsey 

Science  151:440  Ja  28  ’66  470w 


KNOWLES,  KATHARINE.  Cape  Cod  journey; 
phot,  by  Katharine  Knowles.  93p  $5.95  Barre 
917.4  Cape  Cod — Description  and  travel — ■ 
Views  66-05050 

‘‘This  book’s  purpose  is  not  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  Cape,  but  to  capture  its 
essence — the  charm  and  atmosphere  of  this 
incomparable  land  jutting  into  the  Atlantic 
from  Buzzards  Bay.”  (Introd) 


‘‘Down  Route  6A — ‘the  route  of  history’ — 
Miss  Knowles  follows  her  camera  by  the  lovely 
old  homes,  the  tree-fringed  streets,  and  into 
the  wild  desolation  of  the  salt  marshes  and 
the  dunes  as  they  border  the  sea  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  Cape.  People  are  in  some  of  the 
pictures  but  only  as  incidental  background.  .  .  . 
The  photographs  are  black-and-white  with  a 
good  eye  for  light  and  shade.  Recommended.” 
M.  D.  Herrick^  j  91;2Q62  Ap  lg  ,6g  170w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  Je  5  66  60w 


KNOX,  BILL.  See  MacLeod,  R. 


two  workers’  councils,  the  study  examines  the 
constitution  and  role  of  the  managerial  group 
in  each  factory,  and  of  the  factory  branches 
of ,  the  League  of  Communists,  the  labour 
union,  and  the  youth  organization.  The  work¬ 
ers’  councils  operated  in  relation  to  these  four 
other  organizations,  constituting  with  them  a 
structure  of  five  major  organized  groups  within 
each  enterprise.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


First  of  its  kind,  this  study  presents  a 
well  researched  and  generously  documented 
account  on  industrial  relations  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  .  .  .  Although  Western-type  ‘industrial 
democracy’  has  yet  to  emerge  from  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  worker’s  councils,  labor  unions, 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  youth  auxiliary, 
the  Yugoslav  pattern  still  represents  an  ad¬ 
vanced  and  attractive  approach  to  workers’ 
self-government  that  today’s  ‘desatellized’ 
East  European  Communist  ruling  parties  may 
find  useful  to  consider  in  trying  to  gain  the 
support  of  their  own  industrial  working 

classes.  Recommended  to  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:343  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  author]  found  that  while  the  managers 
usually  got  their  own  way,  the  workers’ 

councils  were  the  most  vital  organizations 
within  the  enterprise,  with  the  trade  unions 
and  tire  youth  organizations  lagging  behind.  The 
League  of  Communists  appears  much  less 
prominently  than  one  might  have  expected  .  .  . 
The  vast  majority  of  workers  were  only  luke¬ 
warm,  though  not  antagonistic,  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  towards  factory  organization  and  man¬ 
agement.  .  .  .  One  possible  explanation.  [Mr. 
Kolaja]  suggests,  is  the  absence  of  a  genuine 
workers’  organization.  .  .  .  [The  other]  is 
that  in  large  modern  organizations,  on  both 
sides  of  the  iron  curtain,  the  majority  of 
members  take  little  interest  in  administrative 
and  managerial  problems.  .  .  .  Workers’ 

Councils  is  the  record  of  a  piece  of  research 
and  is  not  very  readable  except  for  those 
keenly  interested  in  the  subject.” 

TLS  p748  S  2  ’65  500w 


KOENKER,  ERNEST  B.  Secular  salvations; 

the  rites  and  symbols  of  political  religions. 

220p  $3.75  Fortress  press 
261.7  Church  and  state.  Rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  65-22554 

“This  is  a  study  of  the  cult  of  what  Spengler 
foresaw  as  a  ‘second  religiousness.’  Ours  has 
been  the  age  ...  of  political  faiths,  of  secular 
salvations  offered  on  a  national  or  universal 
scale.  .  .  The  documentary  material  included 
in  the  text  and  in  the  appendices  is  presented 
to  illustrate  specific  attempts  to  construct  a 
civil  religion.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Koenker  claims  to  be  studying  the  modern 
political  faiths,  but  serious  problems  of  method 
get  in  the  way  of  a  successful  outcome.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  was  torn  between  a  documentary 
presentation  and  a  critical  analysis.  Large 
sections  of  the  book  reproduce  materials 
drawn  from  communist  and  fascist  symbology 
and  ceremonialism.  .  .  .  The  author  has  re¬ 
sorted  primarily  to  a  systematic  and  evalua¬ 
tive  framework  for  his  exposition.  As  a  cm- 
sequence  the  inclusion  of  the  exemplifying 
data  is  at  once  repetitive,  unnecessary  and 
distracting.  Further,  it  has  proved  virtually 
impossible  for  Koenker  to  offer  very  much 
that  is  fresh,  simply  because  the  ground  has 
been  plowed  many,  many  times  during  the 
nnst  30  vears  ”  A.  R.  Eckardt 
past  3  u  yQ^J.j  ignCentury  83:210  F  16  ’66  330w 

“The  rather  ample  documentation  of  modern 
rites  and  symbols  is  one  of  this  book’s  strong¬ 
est  points  .  .  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to 
make  of  '[it]  as  a  critique  of  modern,  poli¬ 
tics  partly  because  modern  politics  is 

criticized  in  its  capacity  as  bad  religion.  How¬ 
ever  I  cannot  make  out  whether  the  author 
does  not  perhaps  consider  all  political .  commit¬ 
ments  as  bad  religion  It  is  my  judgment 
that,  because  the  impulse  to  critique  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  need  for  discriminating  analysis, 
we  cannot  answer  such  questions  from  the 
text  of  this  book.  .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  the 
book  is  a  provocative  piece  of  writing,  un¬ 
inhibited  in  its  partisanship  and  fascinating 

irt  its  documentation.  G.  W.  Pickering 
m  its  a^L“"|jgion  46:316  Ap  -66  1Q50W 


KOLENDA,  KONSTANTIN.  The  freedom  of 
reason.  170p  $5  Principia  press  of  Trinity 
univ,  715  Stadium  drive,  San  Antonio  12. 
Tex. 

121  Reason.  Free  will  and  determinism 

64-22479 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Rice  University 
“applies  the  term  ‘rational’  to  a  man  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  having  learned  a  rule  of  be¬ 
havior  or  participation  in  any  of  several  ‘fields 
of  experience.’  The  ones  he  selects  for  special 
study  are  language,  logic,  practical  skills,  sci¬ 
ence,  manners,  morality,  art,  and  religion.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Since  this  kind  of  rule-following  activity  is 
also  free  activity,  Kolenda’s  bete  noir  is  the 
unconditional  freedom  associated  with  existen¬ 
tialism.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  kind  of  under¬ 
graduate  course  the  book  would  be  suitable  for, 
but  the  language  is  clear  and  nontechnical. 
Students  who  have  no  taste  for  a  more  rigo¬ 
rous  discussion  of  similar  topics  might  well 
enjoy  it.  No  index.” 

Choice  3:130  Ap  ’66  160w 


“[The  author’s]  approach  to  the  problem  of 
discovering  truth  rather  closely  resembles  old- 
fashioned  pragmatism— in  its  authentic  form, 
not  as  caricatured  by  its  later  critics.  .  .  .  The 
entire  system  is  obviously  oriented,  toward  the 
assertion  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility 
and  the  rejection  of  either  scientific  or  phi¬ 
losophic  determinism.  It  also  goes  to  the  roots 
of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  ...  I  must  admit 
that  in  reading  this  book  I  began  at  the  end. 
The  author’s  comments  on  religion  lured  me 
back  to  the  beginning  to  discover  what  line  of 
philosophical  thinking  had  led  him  to  con¬ 
clusions  at  once  so  devout  and  so  reasonable.” 
W.  E.  Garrison 

Christian  Century  82:1513  D  8  ’65  700w 


KOL.KO,  GABRIEL.  Railroads  and  regulation, 

1877-1916.  273p  $5  Princeton  univ.  press 
385  Railroads  and  state  65-10829 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


KOLAJA,  JIRI.  Workers’  councils:  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  experience.  84p  $4.50  Praeger 

658  31  Employees’  representation  in  man¬ 
agement  65-27444 

This  is  a  case  study  of  two  factories,  in  the 
Belgrade  area.  “In  addition  to  comparing  the 


Reviewed  by  G-  W.  Hilton 

Am  Econ  R  56:271  Mr  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Dorfman 

Am  Hist  R  71:711  Ja  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Wilson 

J  Pol  Econ  74:210  Ap  ’66  850w 
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ROLLER,  LEWIS  R.  Ultraviolet  radiation.  2d 

ed  312p  il  $12  Wiley 

535  Ultraviolet  rays  65-19480 

This  book  “describes  characteristics  and 
properties  of  ultraviolet  radiation  useful  tor 
persons  employing'  it  as  a  research  tool. 

.  .  .  After  an  introduction  giving  a  general 
description  of  ultraviolet  radiation,  the  author 
devotes  separate  chapters  to  arc  sources, 
incandescent  sources,  solar  ultraviolet  radia¬ 
tion,  absorption,  reflection  and  detectors.  Each 
chapter  begins  with  a  discussion  of  some  basic 
physical  principles.  A  .  .  .  chapter  on  applica¬ 
tions  is  also  included.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Index.  For  first  edition  see  BRD 
1952.  _ 

“The  material  is  presented  at  a  level  suita¬ 
ble  for  a  person  who  has  mastered  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  typical  college  course  in  beginning 
physics.  .  .  .  This  edition  contains  results  not 
available  when  the  first  edition  was  published 
in  1952.  This  new  material  would  justify  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  second  edition  by  libraries  having 
the  first  edition.  Valuable  to  undergraduates, 
especially  juniors  and  seniors,  working  on  re¬ 
search  projects  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  other  sciences.  A  good  addition  to  libraries 
attempting  to  offer  a  relatively  complete 
selection  of  books  of  interest  to  under¬ 
graduates.” 

Choice  3:46  Mr  ’66  180w 
“The  author  is  happiest  when  dealing  with 
artificial  sources,  detectors,  and  materials,  ana 
rather  less  so  in  his  chapter  on  solar  radiation. 
The  main  fault  of  this  book,  which  is  fortun¬ 
ately  intended  for  reference  rather  than  as  a 
text,  is  a  lack  of  system  in  nomenclature. 
...  In  general,  the  references  are  not  very 
systematic.  ...  In  spite  of  these  strictures,  I 
think  that  the  book  will  be  useful  in  the  refer¬ 
ence  libraries  of  manufacturers  and  research 
institutions.”  W.  E.  K.  Middleton 

Science  150:478  O  22  ’65  390w 


KOLODZIEJ,  EDWARD  A.  The  uncommon 
defense  and  Congress,  1945-1963.  630p  $7.50 
Ohio  state  univ.  press 
355.03  U.S.— Military  policy.  U.S.  Congress. 
U.S.— Defenses  65-26272 

“This  study  investigates  Congress’  use  of 
its  power  of  the  purse  to  influence  military 
force  levels,  weapons  systems,  and  strategic 
policy  between  1945  and  1963 — the  Seventy-ninth 
through  the  Eighty-seventh  congresses.  It 
not  only  describes  how  Congress  has  parti¬ 
cipated  in  shaping  defense  policy,  but  also 
analyzes  and  evaluates  the  actual  decisions  of 
Congress  as  they  have  been  recorded  in  its 
review  and  passage  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  bills  for  the  defense  establishment.” 
(Pref)  Appendixes  include  a  list  of  major 
bills  reviewed  by  the  study.  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  a  novelist’s  description  of 
the  moods  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  towns, 
the  countryside,  and  the  men  and  women  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  roads  and  streets  of  Communist 
China  The  book  is  written  in  a  _  highly 
lyrical  style.  Stripped  of  all  presumptions,  it 
confirms  no  dreams  and  reinforces  no  pre¬ 
judices.  With  a  very  wide  scope  of  coverage, 
the  book  will  appeal  to  the  general  reading 
public.” 

Choice  3:940  D  ’66  lOOw 


“Mr.  Koningsberger’ s  book  is  far  less  de¬ 
tailed  and  far  more  superficial  [than  Tung, 
Chi-Ping,  The  Thought  Revolution,  BRD  1966], 
.  .  He  could  not,  of  course,  penetrate  the 
circles  to  which  Mr.  Tung  had  access.  Thus 
though  his  book  is  gracefully  written,  it  tends 
to  be  a  sophisticated,  travelogue  which  does 
not  add  a  great  deal  to  the  impressions  of 
other  short-term  visitors.”  John  Hughes 


380w 

“[This]  is  an  impressionistic  personal  memoir 
reminiscent  in  style  of  The  New  Yorker,  in 
which  substantial  portions  of  the  book  earlier 
appeared.  .  .  .  Mr.  Koningsberger  concentrates 
on  graphic  and  nostalgic  descriptions  of  the 
great  cities  of  China  and  even  of  the  seaside 
resort  of  Peitaiho.  .  .  .  He  also  touches  on 
such  subjects  as  how  the  Chinese  feel  about 
Americans,  how  powerful  China  is,  [and]  daily 
life  in  China.  .  .  .  Mr.  Koningsberger’ s  inten¬ 
tions  are  admirable;  his  sensibilities,  well- 
developed.  But  this  book  leaves  unimpaired 
the  American  stereotyped  image  of  the  good 
and  diligent  Chinese  people,  mirror-image  of 
the  official  Chinese  Communist  stereotype  of 
the  good  and  diligent  American  people,  victims 
of  their  malevolent  government.”  H.  L.  Boor¬ 
man 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  31  ’66  350w 


Reviewed  by  David  Dodge 

Sat  R  49:52  J1  23  '66  700w 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Lewis 

Science  154:627  N  4  ’66  900w 


“[Koningsberger]  does  not  speak  Chinese  and 
he  is  averse  to  bureaucratic  interpreters;  so 
[he]  had  to  rely  heavily  on  his  literary  in¬ 
tuition  and  imagination.  .  .  .  The  ‘love  and 
hate’  of  his  title  deal  less  with  the  people  of 
Red  China  than  with  his  own  divinations.  ‘Being 
in  China.’  he  observes,  ‘is  full  of  manic- 
depressive  experiences  for  a  foreigner:  alter¬ 
nating  boredom  and  annoyance  with  love  and 
admiration.’  As  it  turned  out.  little  annoyed 
him.  and  almost  everything  stirred  his  admira¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  ‘The  program  of  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  [he  states]  is  clearly  imposed  upon 
its  people,  not  by  force,  but  by  forceful  per¬ 
suasion.’  Less  intuitive  China- watchers  might 
wonder  why  this  is  so  clear,  recalling  (as  Kon¬ 
ingsberger  does  not)  the  10  million  Chinese 
who  were  forcefully  persuaded  into  liquidation 
by  the  new  class  in  the  1950s.” 

Time  87:108  Je  24  ’66  550w 


“An  exhaustive  narrative  account  of  Congres¬ 
sional  participation  in  post-war  military  policy 
making,  with  implausible  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Congressional  role. 

.  A  borderline  choice  for  libraries  with 
limited  budgets,  since  the  book  is  essentially 
reportage  lightly  salted  with  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  Kolodziej  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Virginia.” 
Choice  3:851  N  ’66  140w 
“The  book  is  written  in  concentrated,  de¬ 
tailed  but  clear  language  with  careful  docu¬ 
mentation;  it  is  mostly  for  scholars.  The  con¬ 
clusions  are  above  the,  usual  carping  about 
Congress’  weaknesses.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:4127  S  15  ’66  150w 


KONDO,  ICHiTARO,  ed.  The  fifty-three  stages 
of  the  Tokaido.  See  Hiroshige 


KONINGSBERGER,  HANS.  Love  and  hate  in 

China.  150p  $3.95  McGraw 
915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  )  66-19286 

A  Dutch-born  novelist  now  resident  in  the 
United  States  describes  the  moods  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  China  which  he  observed  on  a 
journey  from  Peking  to  Canton  and  Hong 
Kong  by  way  of  Nanking,  Shanghai  and  Hang¬ 
chow. 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:108  Je  15  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Steele 

Book  Week  p5  J1  17  '66  360w 


KONOPKA,  GISELA.  The  adolescent  girl  in 
conflict.  177p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
301.43  Girls.  Adolescence.  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  66-16342 

“The  author,  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  conducted  a  series  of 
interviews  with  girls  whose  behavior  problems 
had  brought  them  to  reformatories.  .  .  .  [The 
conclusion  drawn  is]  that  youth  needs  help 
from  adults,  and  adults  have  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  the  young  girl  to  develop  her  capaci¬ 
ties  and  become  a  positive  factor  in  the  world.” 
(Library  J)  Appendix;  Recording  of  group  dis¬ 
cussions.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  responses  of  [the  girls]  .  .  .  are  Im¬ 
pressionistic.  not  statistical,  and  reflect  the 
warmth,  concern,  and  insight  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  social  worker  into  complex  problems. 

.  .  .  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  factors 
of  loneliness,  identification,  future  plans,  and 
especially  to  women’s  status  in  the  modern 
world.  [The  book]  is  more  realistic  in  orienta¬ 
tion  to  upgrading  of  women  than  Friedan’s 
The  Feminine  Mystique  [BRD  1963]  and 
Beauvoir’s  The  Second  Sex  [BRD  1953].  .  .  . 
Suggestions  are  offered  for  revisions  in  com¬ 
munity  youth  services  and  in  public  attitudes 
toward  such  girls  and  their  problems  .  .  . 
Valuable  book  for  social  work,  sociology,  and 
psychology  majors,  some  value  for  general 
public.” 

Choice  3:858  N  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  91:2512  My  15  ’66  160w 
"At  two  Minnesota  institutions  [the  author] 
talked  to  and,  more  important,  listened  to 
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sirls  and  young  women.  Their  stories  and 
Dr.  Konopka’s  conclusions  are  here  along  with 
the  hope  that  this  book  will  help  to  better 
the.  understanding  of  these  girls.  Although 
designed  more  for  those  working  in  the 
deliquent  area,  many  young  adults  could 
profit  by  reading  this  account.” 

Library  J  91:4370  S  15^66  80w  [YA] 


KONVITZ,  MILTON  R.,  ed.  Bill  of  rights 
reader:  leading  constitutional  cases.  3d  ed 
rev  &  enl  941p  $12.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
342.73  U.S.  Constitution — Amendments.  Civil 
rights.  U.S. — Constitutional  law  65-19199 
“A  compilation  of  judicial  opinions  (pri¬ 
marily  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  from  108  cases  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  First  Amendment,  procedural 
due  process  rights,  and  equal  protection.  The 
bulk  of  the  cases  included  were  decided  in  the 
very  recent  past — only  11  antedate  1940 — and  17 
of  the  cases  were  decided  in  1964  and  1965.  .  .  . 
Konvitz  prefaces  each  case  with  brief  com¬ 
ments.  Some  concurring  and  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  are  also  included.  This  volume  is  a  .  .  . 
revision  of  the  second  edition  with  the  omission 
of  37  cases  included  in  the  earlier  work  and 
the  addition  of  49  new  cases.  .  .  .  An  appendix 
contains  the  texts  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.”  (Choice) 


“The  reader  seeking  an  understanding  of 
recent  judicial  thinking  in  [the]  areas  [cover¬ 
ed]  will  find  in  this  book  an  unusually  compre¬ 
hensive  compilation  of  the  important  recent 
cases.  .  .  .  Konvitz  (Cornell  Law  School)  has 
written  extensively  in  this  field.” 

Choice  2:908  F  ’66  140w 
J  Am  Hist  53:187  Je  ’66  40w 


KONVITZ,  MILTON  R.  Expanding  liberties: 
freedom’s  gains  in  postwar  America.  429p 
$8.95  Viking 

342.73  U.S.— Constitutional  law.  Liberty. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  66-11354 

The  author’s  “account  of  the  emergence  of 
‘new  freedoms’  starts  ,  .  .  with  religious 

liberty  [and]  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  cases 
beginning  in  the  late  thirties:  .  .  .  ‘freedom  of 
association’;  .  .  .  academic  freedom;  .  . 

[and  al  discussion  of  .  .  .  Congressional  effort 
to  deal  with  Communism  through  the  Smith 
and  McCarran  Acts.  Next  comes  an  .  .  . 

analysis  of  the  judicial  handling  of  problems 
of  obscenity  and  pornography  .  ...  [and] 

civil  rights.  ...  A  concluding  section  deals 
with  American  policy  toward  a  legal  world 
order.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 

“As  in  his  previous  writings,  Konvitz 
analyzes  current  civil  liberties  problems  in 
this  book  with  great  objectivity  and  with  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  nuances  of  legal  thought. 
While  his  work  rests  upon  solid  documenta¬ 
tion,  Konvitz  also  has  strong  moral  commit¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  our  expanding 
liberties,  and  he  brings  to  his  writing  a 
certain  quality  of  Old  Testament  commitment 
to  righteousness  and  justice  combined  with 
much  philosophical  insight.  .  .  .  The  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Supreme  Court  opinions,  however,  is 
a  difficult  matter.  Since  adjudication  is  by 
no  means  an  automatic  process,  questions  of 
judgment  loom  large  in  making  any  assess¬ 
ment  of  juridical  positions.  ...  It  is  m  the 
analysis  of  the  legislative  judgment,  that  I 
find  the  greatest  deficiency  in  what  is  other¬ 
wise  a  fine  book.”  David  Fellman 

Am  Hist  R  72:338  O  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Maurice  Goldbloom 

Book  Week  p9  Ag  14  ’66  1600w 
Christian  Century  83:760  Je  8  '66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Harrington 

Commentary  42:91  D  ’66  2000w 
“This  is  a  thought-provoking,  incisively  writ¬ 
ten  volume  by  an  authority  on  constitutional 
law  and  civil  rights.  ...  In  the  often  clouded 
area  of  obscene  literature  the  author  holds 
the  viewpoint  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  on 
tenuous  grounds  in  setting  up  the  theory  of 
‘social  utility’  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
given  book  is  obscene:  that  is  ‘utterly  without 
redeeming  social  importance.’  This  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  stand,  says  Mr.  Konvitz.  Excellent  for 
college  and  university  libraries,  larger  collec¬ 
tions  of  American  political  thought,  and  public 
libraries  with  solid  budgets.”  Mark  Abramson 
Library  J  91:1909  Ap  1  ’66  140w 
“One  might  profit  from  [this]  book  despite 
its  diffusion  and  overheated  prose  simply  by 


substituting  .  .  .  ‘ought’  for  the  author’s  ‘is.’ 
But  the  profit  is  wiped  out  by  the  author’s 
misleading  treatment  of  the  Court’s  decisions 
involving  political  dissent.  .  .  .  Dr.  Konvitz 
has  dealt  with  his  own  prefatory  caution 
against  optimism  as  cavalierly  as  he  has  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  about  which  he 
writes.  A  fresh  cheer  has  been  added  to  the 
chorus  of  self-congratulation  and  self-approval 
which  has  transformed  freedom  into  a  hoax¬ 
like  American  ideology.  In  taking  as  his  models 
Dr.  Pangloss  and  Pollyanna,  Dr.  Konvitz  has 
done  a  disservice  both  to  freedom  and  to 
scholarship.”  F.  J.  Donner 

Nation  203:289  S  26  ’66  2050w 
“Konvitz  .  .  .  brings  to  his  task  not  only 
the  analytical  skills  of  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
but  the  controlled  passion  of  a  humanist  who 
cares  deeply  about  the  quality  of  American 
society.  .  .  .  The  result  is  far  more  than 
a  technical  dissection  of  cases;  it  is  rather 
a  testament  to  the  way  ideals  struggle  for 
fulfillment  hi  a  democratic  order.  ...  If  one 
were  to  venture  a  criticism  of  this  valuable 
book,  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  understandably,  too  narrowly  within  the 
judicial  framework.  A  historian  who  was  not 
a  lawyer  would  also  record  the  political  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  civil  liberties  fight.  .  .  .  Still, 
.  .  .  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Konvitz’ s 
work  a  handbook,  at  once  instructive  and 
compelling,  on  the  unending  struggle  for  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty.”  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  26  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Hacker 

Sat  R  49:27  Ag  6  ’66  1300w 


KOPIT,  ARTHUR.  The  day  the,  whores  came 
out  to  play  tennis,  and  other  plays.  140p 
$3.95;  pa  $1.75  Hill  &  Wang 
812  65-12943 

Contents:  Chamber  music:  The  questioning 
of  Nick;  Sing  to  me  through  open  windows; 
The  hero;  The  conquest  of  Everest;  and  the 
title  play. 


“Long  awaited  further  plays  from  the  author 
of  Oh  Dad,  Poor  Dad.  Mamma’s  Hung  You 
in  the  Closet  and  I'm  Feeling  So  Sad  [BRD 
1961]  turn  out  to  be  not  especially  worth 
waiting  for.  Kopit  has  no  more  tricks  up  his 
sleeve;  sometimes  he  just  pulls  out  the  old 
ones  again,  sometimes  opts  for  no  tricks  (and 
unfortunately,  no  drama)  at  all.  The  lack  of 
substance  in  Oh  Dad  was  covered  by  quick¬ 
ness  of  invention,  bizarre  characters,  and  sheer 
theatrical  perversity.  There  are  not  any  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  these  in  this  volume.” 

Choice  2:784  Ja  ’66  70w 
“I  look  forward  to  seeing  these  plays  in 
production.  Under  a  brilliant  director  like 
Jerome  Robbins  or  Mike  Nichols,  these  could 
be  hilarious  on  the  stage.  On  the  printed  page 
they  are  another  matter.  Only  the  genuine 
stage  addict  who  knows  how  to  read  a  play 
visually  will  give  them  a  try;  the  general 
reader  who  does  not  care  about  reading  plays 
will  not  even  give  them  a  chance.  However, 
enough  interest  in  Kopit  as  a  playwright  exists 
for  any  library  wanting  to  build  up  its  drama 
department  to  buy  this.”  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  90:663  F  1  ’65  80w 


KOPULOS,  STELLA.  Adventures  in  Greek 
cookery  [by]  Stella  Kopulos  and  Dorothy  P. 
Jones;  il.  by  James  Stewart.  283p  $4.95  World 
pub. 

641.5  Cookery,  Greek  66-13150 

“In  addition  to  the  .  .  .  recipes  that  Stella 
Kopulos  has  gathered  and  prepared  over  many 
years,  there  is  .  .  .  information  about  Greek 
cuisine — its  characteristics,  history,  and  special 
significance  in  terms  of  the  folkways  and  re¬ 
ligious  customs  of  the  Greek  people.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index. 


“[This]  is  another  rather  exotic  cookbook 
very  attractively  prepared.  .  .  .  Often  in  the 
course  of  presenting  the  recipe  (under  its  Greek 
name,  with  translation  in  parenthesis)  there 
are  comments  about  the  time  of  year,  the 
occasion  or  festival  at  which  this  particular 
dish  is  traditional  or  appropriate.  Appended  is 
a  note  on  shopping  for  Greek  food  products  and 
a  list  of  the  holidays  and  special  events  of  the 
Greek  year.” 

Best  Sell  26:168  Ag  1  '66  130w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  28  ’66 
40w 

“A  well- designed  book  that  reveals  the  Greek 
people  through  their  cookery  and  food  lore. 
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KOPULOS,  STELLA— Continued 
Included  are  recipes  from  Greek  villages  and 
cities  for  traditional  specialties  and  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  contemporary  style  with  flexible  in¬ 
structions  to  stimulate  creative  cooking  in  the 
Greek  manner.  .  .  .  This  book  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  and  individuals  with  in¬ 
ternational  cookbook  collections.”  D.  M.  Tweed- 

Library  J  91:3948  S  1  ’66  120w 


KORBONSKi,  ANDRZEJ.  Politics  of  socialist 
agriculture  in  Poland:  1945-1960.  330p  $7.50 
Columbia  univ.  press 

338.1  Agriculture — Poland.  Poland- — Politics 
and  government  64-22153 

‘‘The  author  presents  the  background  of  the 
political  and  economic  position  of  the  peasants 
in  Poland  in  the  interwar  period  .  .  .  the 

struggle  between  the  Communists  and  the 
peasants  for  political  supremacy,  beginning 
during  World  War  II,  continuing  through  the 
period  of  the  land  reform,  and  concluding  with 
the  defeat  of  the  peasant  political  opposition 
in  1947.  This  is  followed  by  a  section  in  which 
collectivization  is  discussed  and  analyzed  in 
its  various  aspects.  The  final  part  covers  de¬ 
velopments  in  agriculture  after  1956.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Except  for  a  few  minor  blemishes  this  book 
is  excellent.  .  .  .  The  academically  commend¬ 
able  attention  to  specifics  dominates  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  1944-1949  land  reform  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  peasant  political  opposition. 
Not  enough  care  is  given  to  external,  espe¬ 
cially  Soviet,  influences  in  guaranteeing  the 
political  success  of  the  Polish  Communists.  .  .  . 
The  chapters  on  collectivization  (1949-1954), 
the  ‘new  course,’  and  the  defeat  of  the  party’s 
inept  agricultural  policy  culminating  in  the 
collapse  of  collectivization  (November-Deeem- 
ber  1956)  are  incisive.”  J.  S.  Prybyla 
Am  Hist  R  71:624  Ja  ’66  500w 
“The  approach  chosen  by  the  author  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  interplay  of  politics  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  Communist  Poland  has  much  to 
commend  itself.  .  .  .  [Professor  Korbonski] 

offers  us,  however,  an  uneven  treatment.  His 
politics  is  much  superior  to  his  economics. 
His  discussion  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
peasant  during  the  interwar  period  is  super¬ 
ficial.  .  .  .  Almost  one-half  of  the  text  is 
devoted  to  the  pre-Communist  period,  and  some 
of  it  seems  filled  with  rash  and  harsh  conclu¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Professor  Korbonski’ s  main  con¬ 
tribution  [is]  to  have  engaged  in  massive  re¬ 
search  on  ‘the  rise  and  fall’  of  Polish  collec¬ 
tivization.  tapping  many  little-known  sources, 
and  to  have  elucidated— in  great  detail  and 
on  the  over-all  satisfactorily — the  factors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  ‘Polish  road,’  personified  by 
Gomulka.  .  .  .  [This!  work  must  be  evaluated 
as  pioneering  in  its  conscious,  interdisciplinary 
approach.”  L.  A.  D.  Dellin 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:150  N  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Karcz 

J  Pol  Econ  79:96  F  ’66  650w 


KORBONSKI,  STEFAN.  Warsaw  in  exile:  tr. 
from  the  original  Polish  by  David  J.  Welsh. 
325p  pi  $8.76  Praeger 
943.8  Poland — History — 1945-  .  World  politics 
— 1945-  .  Poles  in  the  U.S.  66-12476 

“Throughout  the  war  Mr.  Korbonski  was 
active  in  the  resistance  movement  and  for  a 
.short  time  he  headed  the  Polish  underground 
state.  After  the  war  he  became  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Peasant  Party. 
In  1947  he  fled  to  Sweden  and  from  there 
to  the  United  States.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
now  he  has  been  a  leader  of  Poland  in  exile.  .  .  . 
[In  his  book,]  there  are  .  .  .  chapters  on 
events  in  Poland,  a  history  of  Poles  in  America, 
observations  on  American  life  and  policy,  and 
the  description  of  a  tour  round  the  world.” 
(TLS)  This  volume  completes  the  author’s 
autobiographical  trilogy  begun  in  Fighting  War¬ 
saw.  BRD  1957  and  continued  in  Warsaw  in 
Chains,  BRD  1959.  Translated  from  the  Polish 
Wimieniu  Polski  walczacej.  Index. 


[This  volume]  may  be  the  most  interesting 
one  for  the  American  reader.  ...  It  has 
a  sharp  tang  of  immediacy,  and  the  feel  of 
total  commitment.  The  style  is  brisk,  dry  and 
factual;  only  occasionally  does  it  lapse  into  a 
typically  baroque  Polish  rhetoric.  There  are 
many  unexpected  sidelights  and  tidbits  of  little 
known  information.  .  .  .  Though  of  primary 
interest  to  libraries  serving  Polish-American 


communities  (which  would  include  every  library 
system  in  the  urban  Northeast  or  the  upper 
Midwest),  this  book  is  wholeheartedly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  collections.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:1233  Mr  1  ’66  300w 
“The  present  book  is  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  three.  It  is  a  hotchpotch  of  different 
subjects.  The  most  important  parts  are  those 
dealing  with  the  author's  activity  as  an  exile 
politician.  .  .  .  His  account  is  a  useful  com¬ 
mentary  on  exile  politics,  but  even  more  on 
the  .  policy  of  the  western  powers  and  in 
particular  of  the  United  States  towards  Poland 
and  the  other  satellite  states  of  eastern  Europe. 
He  urges  the  United  States  government  to 
keep  alive  the  cause  of  those  nations  who 
have  communist  governments  imposed  upon 
them.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p498  Je  2  ’66  llOOw 


KORSHUN,  MIRRA  OSIPOVNA.  Methods  in 
microanalysis.  See  Kuck,  J.  A.  ed. 


KOSAMBI,  D.  D.  Ancient  India;  a  history  of  its 
culture  and  civilization  [Eng  title:  The  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilisation  of  ancient  India  in  his¬ 
torical  outline],  243p  il  $6.95  Pantheon  bks. 

913.34  India — Civilization.  Indiai — History 

66-13018 

The  author  “believes  that  the  history  of  a 
people  is  the  chronology  of  successive  changes 
m  its  means  and  relations  of  production.  This 
analytical  concept  produces,  in  Kosambi’s 
hands,  a  theory  of  Indian  historical  develop¬ 
ment  that  posits  a  fundamentally  stagnant  and 
otherworldly  character  for  Indian  civilization 
since  the  Mauryan  empire  and  places  the  blame 
for  it  on  the  Brahmans  and  the  Brahman- 
created  caste  system.”  (Choice,) 


.  An  original,  brilliant,  iconoclastic,  and 
opinionated  social  history.  .  .  .  Mathematician, 
archeologist,  epigrapher,  numismatist,  and  San- 
skntist,  Kosambi  as  historian  draws  on  an 
impressive  background  of  scholarly  skills  to 
debunk  the  most  cherished  theories  of  Indians 
and  Indophilesi  concerning  India’s  ‘glorious’  past. 
His  treatment  is  provocative,  and  not  entirely 
convincing.  An  esthetically  attractive  produc¬ 
tion,  the  book  is  devoid  of  footnotes  and  bib¬ 
liography,  a  lamentable  omission  because  of  its 
controversial  theories.” 

Choice  3:703  O  ’66  180w 


-tvosampi  is  a  iviarxist,  and  it  so  happens 
that  one  of  the  most  significant  debates  now 
going  on  among  Marxists  (insufficiently  noticed 
outside)  centres  on  the  nature  of  the  means 
and  relations  of  production  in  Asiatic  history — 
significant  not  only  for  the,  historian  but  equally 
for  current  politics.  The  opening  words  of  the 
preface— -  It  is  doubtless  more  important  to 
change  history  than  to  write  it’— are  a  pass¬ 
word  for  the  initiate.  The,  uninitiate  will  find 
the  book  hard  going  because  someone  made 
the  unfortunate  decision  to  omit  all  the  lengthy, 
often  polemical,  discussions  of  theory  and 
method  that  illuminated  [Kosambi’s]  earlier 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  History. 
.  .  .  Professor  Kosambi  has  written  not  a  tract 
but  a  densely  and  subtly  elaborated  history, 
i  •  -  There  is  much  that  is  speculative  and  ten¬ 
tative  in  the  analysis,  .  .  .  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  debate;  that  is  the  essential.  . 
Kosambi  s  book  will  enrage  many  readers,  '  at 
home:  and  abroad.  Precisely.”  M.  I.  Finlev 

New  Statesman  70:252  Ag  20  ’65  1700w 


K  K’  HENRY.  Travels  in  Brazil;  ed.  and 

with  Sn  j£trod.  by  C.  Harvey  Gardiner.  182p 
$5.85  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 

918.1  Brazil — Description  and  travel 

65-16537 

“Henry  Koster  was  an  Englishman  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  descent  who  .  .  .  spent  most  of  the 
period  from  1809  to  1-S15  in  Brazil.  Combining 
his  personal  observations  with  historical  ac¬ 
counts  from  secondary  sources  he  published 
this,  work  m  1816.  A  second  English  lang-uage 
edition  appeared  the  following  vear.  [This  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  work.]”  (Library  J) 


.[This  book  is]  most  useful  as  an  historical- 
sociological  reference  to  Brazil  during  the  first 
years  of  the  19th  century,  as  its  economic  com¬ 
ments  are  too  generalized  to  have  much  speci¬ 
fic  value.  Its  prose,  as  emended  by  Gardiner 
is  delightful  to  the  modem  reader.  His  dele¬ 
tion  .  of  approximately  one  half  of  the  original 
version  has  eliminated  most  of  the  misconcep- 
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tions  that  the  author  had  incorporated  in 
Travels  as  a  result  of  secondhand  information. 
.  .  .  Unless  a  library  has  specific  use  for  works 
of  this  nature,  it  is  doubtful  that  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  justifiable.” 

Choice  3:568  S  ’66  120w 
‘‘This  edition  has  undergone  radical  surgery. 
Nearly  one  half  of  its  original  material  has  been 
cut  off,  including  whole  chapters,  an  appendix, 
footnotes,  the  preface,  maps,  and  illustrations. 
Some  chapters  have  been  consolidated.  Koster’g 
personal  observations  are  about  all  that  re¬ 
mains.  The  scholar  will  still  prefer  the  older 
editions,  as  difficult  as  they  may  be  to  consult, 
and  it  will  be  only  the  occasional  layman 
whose  curiosity  will  lead  him  to  this  new  edi¬ 
tion.”  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:3718  Ag  ’66  150w 
“What  the  editor  has  done  here  is  to  as¬ 
semble  the  most  permanently  interesting  and 
valuable  sections  of  the  work,  those  that  deal 
with  Koster’s  travels  in  the  countryside  and 
towns  of  Northern  Brazil.  These  lively  and 
illuminating  sketches  of  upper  and  lower  class 
life,  of  farming,  stoekraising,  and  the  great 
plantations,  and  of  urban  society  make  fasci¬ 
nating  reading  and  should  give  new  life  to 
this  vivid  panorama  of  early  nineteenth-century 
Brazil.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cl  autumn  ’66  130w 


KOSTOF,  SPIRO  K.  The  Orthodox  baptistery 
of  Ravenna.  171p  148il  $15  Yale  univ.  press 
726  Ravenna.  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte  (Bap¬ 
tistery)  65-22328 

This  book  is  composed  of  “an  introduction, 
giving  a  general  survey  of  the  problems,  five 
chapters  devoted  respectively  to  the  history 
of  the  building,  its  architecture,  a  description 
and  an  analysis  of  the  decorative  programme, 
an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  dec¬ 
oration,  and  an  appendix  in  which  the  literary 
sources  are  examined.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical 
note. 


“Kostof  (Berkeley)  brilliantly  and  precisely 
illuminates  the  position  and  importance  of  the 
building  between  late  antique  architecture  and 
the  structures  of  the  Justinianic  period.  .  .  . 
Kostof’ s  argruments  are  vindicated  and  older 
theories  devaluated  by  the  body  of  documents 
presented  in  an  appendix  as  well  as  by  his 
thoroughly  scientific  method.  .  .  .  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  Kostof  offers  an  original 
and  convincing  analysis  of  the  iconographical 
program,  interpreting  it  as  liturgical  rather 
than  didactic  in  intent.  This  explication  is 
based  on  important  methodological  prescrip¬ 
tions,  all  lucidly  presented,  which  make  of  the 
book  much  more  than  is  implied  in  the  title: 
it  is,  rather,  a  major  contribution  to  early 
Christian  studies.  .  .  .  [Photographs]  vary  from 
excellent  ...  to  adequate.  .  .  It  is,  however, 
annoying  to  find  comparative  photographic 
materials  located  far  from  the  subjects  to 
which  they  refer.” 

Choice  3:202  My  ’66  200w 
“Though  the  Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox  at 
Ravenna  and  its  decoration  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  and  discussed  in  numerous  articles  or 
in  larger  works,  this  is,  curiously  enough,  the 
first  monograph  to  be  devoted  to  them.  .  .  . 
The  first  two  [chapters]  are  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory,  [in  others]  description  and  analy¬ 
sis  become  somewhat  confused,  and  ,  .  .  the 
appreciations  in  the  final  chapter  are  made 
very  much  from  the  standpoint  of  twentieth 
century  aesthetics,  and  though  the  ideas  are 
interesting,  most  of  them  must  be  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  that  would  have  motivated 
the  original  designers.” 

TLS  p400  My  12  ’66  550w 


KOUFAX,  SANDY.  Koufax,  by  Sandy  Koufax 
with  Ed  Linn.  294p  $4.95  Viking 
B  or  92  Baseball — Biography  66-19162 

An  autobiography.  Appended  is  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  pitcher’s  baseball  career. 


“In  rendering  this  account  of  his  life  in  sport, 
Koufax  gives  a  clear  and  simple  picture  of  his 
development.  He  also  disposes  of  some  of  the 
myths  that  have  grown  up  over  his  activities. 
.  .  .  .  The  details  of  his  struggles  until  he 
became  a  twenty-game  winner  in  1963  will 
prove  boring  except  to  the  ardent  baseball  fan.” 

Best  Sell  26:251  O  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“Soberly,  without  strings,  debunking  the 
myths  as  they  go  along,  [Koufax  and  Linn] 
develop  [their]  tale.  .  .  .  Summed  up  hastily,  it 
ig  difficult  to  convey  the  dominant  quality  of 
this  book,  that  of  intelligence  observing  excel¬ 


lence.  The  outer  world  of  the  baseball  player, 
the  events  that  comprise  the  reality  of  the 
workaday  existence  of  a  Sandy  Koufax,  are 
rendered  without  the  usual  sentimental  dramat¬ 
ics  .  .  .  and  by  honest  and  clear-eyed  reportage. 
Parts  of  the  book  .  .  .  are  treatises  on  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  pitching  warfare.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  the  true  lyric  of  baseball  per¬ 
formance  that  generates  its  own  poetic  feeling. 
.  .  .  And  above  all  there  is  the  realist  coldly 
assessing  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
.  .  .  There  is  very  little  about  the  internal  life 
of  Sandy  Koufax;  there’s  almost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  personal  revelation.  For  all  of  his  in¬ 
telligence  he  emerges  like  all  the  smiling  cut¬ 
outs  on  the  back  of  cereal  boxes,  like  all  the 
typical  faceless  heroes  of  the  sports  biography.” 
Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  pi  Ag  21  '66  2700w 
“[This  book]  which  the  pitcher  wrote  with 
the  dubious  relief  help  of  one  Ed  Linn  .  .  . 
can  be  seen  as  a  sad  effort  at  self-vindication, 
a  forced  attempt  to  prove  once  and  for  all  that 
he  is  the  same  as  anybody  else.  .  .  .  [He] 
states  flatly  that  he  is  no  ‘dreamy  intellectual,’ 
lured  out  of  college  by  a  big  bonus.  .  .  .  He 
denies  that  ‘I’m  mightily  concerned  about  pro¬ 
jecting  a  sparkling  all-American  image,’  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  this  book  has  no  other  pur¬ 
pose.  Examined  on  any  other  level  it  is  a  very 
bush-league  performance,  thin,  clichd-ridden, 
and  slapped  together  with  obnoxiously  clever 
chapter  headings.  .  .  .  Projecting  an  all- 

American  image  or  not,  Koufax  hasn’t  one 
unkind  or,  come  to  think  of  it,  perceptive, 
word  to  say  about  the  game  or  any  of  his 
teamlmates.”  Mordecai  Richler 

Commentary  42:87  N  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  91:4691  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:6220  D  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“There  is  room  in  this  well-planned  book 
for  Sandy’s  Hollywood  holdout  this  spring,  for 
the  ailments  that  have  plagued  his  pitching 
arm,  for  Dodger  folklore  before  and  after  the 
emigration — and  for  play-by-play  visits  with 
Koufax  on  the  mound.  The  backstopping  by 
Sandy’s  collaborator,  sportswriter  Ed  Linn,  is 
expert.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  18  ’66  140w 


KOUSOULAS,  D.  GEORGE.  Revolution  and 
defeat;  the  story  of  the  Greek  Communist 
party;  with  a  foreword  by  C.  M.  Woodhouse. 
306p  maps  $7  Oxford 

329.9495  Kommounistikon  Komma  tes  Hella- 
dos.  Greece,  Modem — History.  Communism 
— Greece  65-3086 

The  author  of  The  Price  of  Freedom:  Greece 
in  World  Affairs.  1939-1953  (BRD  1954)  here 
“describes  the  party’s  vicissitudes  from  1918  to 
the  present  day.  .  .  .  [Professor  Kousoulas] 
was  personally  involved  in  many  of  the  events 
described  and  has  since  had  access  to  Com¬ 
munist  sources  not  hitherto  available  to  the 
English-speaking  public.  He  can  thus  throw 
new  light  on  many  aspects  of  recent  Greek 
and  Balkan  history.  .  .  .  He  gives  an  .  .  . 
analysis  of  guerrilla  tactics  and  anti-guerrilla 
strategy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“It  is  a  pity  that  Kousoulas  does1  not  al¬ 
ways  give  us  the  standard  bibliographical  data 
for  his  unusual  sources.  The  greatest  strength 
of  [this]  beautifully  written  work  is  its 
presentation  of  the  tactics  and  the  strategy 
of  the  Communist  conflict.  .  .  .  The  principal 
failing  of  Kousoulas’  book  lies  in  its  implicit 
and  explicit  presentation  of  the  Greek  Com¬ 
munists  as  a  deus  ex  machina,  who  appears 
almost  from  nowhere,  a  sordid  and  sinister 
figure,  unpatriotic,  even  un-Greek.”  R.  V. 
Burks 

Am  Hist  R  71:623  Ja  ’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Neal 

Am  Pol  Sci  60:158  Mr  ’66  llOOw 
“During  the  decade  that  has  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  publication  of  [his]  first  volume  and 
the  one  under  review,  the  author  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  talents  as  a  professional  historian 
and  has  advanced  to  a  position  of  objectivity, 
which  under  the  circumstances  is  not  easy  to 
attain.  .  .  .  Painstaking  research  on  a  wider 
scale  and  more  systematic  organization  of 
the  material,  together  with  the  complete 
coverage  of  the  subject,  make  this  book  the 
best  account,  so  far  available,  of  the  Greek 
Communist  party  (K.K.E.)  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Greece’s  political  life  in  the  last  four 
decades.”  G.  G.  Arnakis 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:161  Ja  ’66  600w 
Christian  Century  82:658  My  19  ’65 
20w 
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KOUSOULAS,  D.  G. — Continued 
“[An]  exhaustive  and  well-documented  ac¬ 
count.  .  .  .  The  chapter  in  which  the  professor 
describes  the  methods  by  which  this  remark¬ 
able  man  [Maniadakis,  JVIetaxas’s  much 
maligned  chief  of  the  security  police]  virtually 
destroyed  the  K.K.E.  is  perhaps  the  most  en¬ 
lightening  in  the  book.  .  .  .  The  author,  pos¬ 
sibly  rightly  from  his  point  of  view,  makes 
no  attempt  to  give  us  any  pen-portraits  of  the 
personalities  involved,  who  remain  mere 
names  The  reader,  however,  may  well  find 
this  restraint  regrettable  as  the  high  command 
of  the  K.K.E.  .  .  .  were  not  only  personalities 
in  their  own  right  but  frequently  flamboyant 
personalities.” 

TLS  p205  Mr  18  ’65  3200w 


KOVALIK,  NADA,  jt.  auth.  The  ocean  world. 
See  Kovalik,  V. 


KOVALIK,  VLADIMIR.  The  ocean  world  [by] 
Vladimir  and  Nada  Kovalik.  191p  $4.50  Holi¬ 
day 

551.4  Ocean- — Juvenile  literature.  Oceanog¬ 
raphy  as  a  profession — Juvenile  literature 

66-3323 

“Basic  aspects  of  the  world's  oceans,  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological,  [are]  explained  by  the  hus¬ 
band-wife  team  of  authors.  .  .  .  Tides,  cur¬ 
rents,  waves,  the  chemical  composition  and 
stratifications  of  sea  water,  the  mapping  of 
ocean  floors,  marine  archaeology,  the  enor¬ 
mously  varied  zoology  of  the  sea  and  all 
manner  of  sea-related  technology,  from  scuba¬ 
diving  to  sonar  soundings,  Moho  to  desaliniza¬ 
tion  plants  [are  summarized].”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Appended  are  lists  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  offering  degrees  in  marine  science, 
and  some  oceanographic  institutions.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Li- 
brary  J) 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  '66  40w  [YA] 

Best  Sell  26:142  J1  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  pl2  S  25  ’66  210w 
“A  well-written,  sensitive,  accurate  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  science  of  oceanography,  including 
pertinent  career  information.  Good  illustrations; 
excellent  bibliography.  Additional  purchase  for 
libraries  which  already  have  Cromie’s  Explor¬ 
ing  the  Secrets  of  the  Sea  [BRD  1963]  and 
Cowen’s  Frontiers  of  the  Sea  [BRD  1961].” 
C.  C.  Leopold 

Library  J  91:2718  My  15  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:76  N  ’66  140w 
“[This  book’s]  body  of  fact  is  as  accurate, 
up  to  date  and  comprehensive  as  one  could 
wish.  Most  important,  it  is  well  written,  in  a 
spirit  of  restrained  and  unmistakably  honest 
enthusiasm.  .  .  .  The  real  key  to  the  Kovaliks’ 
success  is  their  ability  to  get  across  the  intel¬ 
lectual  challenge  of  ocean  science,  and  to  show, 
in  a  practical  way,  how  and  where  to  prepare 
for  a  career  in  oceanography  or  marine  biology 
or  in  any  number  of  related  fields.”  E.  B.  Gar- 
side 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl6  My  8  '66 
200w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  50w  [YA] 


KOYRfi,  ALEXANDRE.  Newtonian  studies. 
2S8p  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

530.1  Newton,  Sir  Isaac  65-16685 

A  collection  of  seven  “essays  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  dozen  years,  each  illustrating  a 
different  aspect  of  Newton’s  scientific  thought. 
.  .  .  The  central  theme  is  the  illustration  by 
means  of  conceptual  analysis  of  the  way  in 
which  fundamental  scientific  ideas  are  at  the 
same  time  related  to  the  main  currents  of 
philosophical  thought  and  yet  determined  by 
empirical  controls.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


lated)  whenever  the  author  wishes  to  be 
specific.  Thus  its  use  in  undergraduate  schools 
will  be  extremely  limited.  However,  for  the 
graduate  student  the  work  is  greatly  enriched 
not  only  by  careful  documentation  but  by 
extensive  footnotes  both  explanatory  and 
bibliographical.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:130  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
“In  expounding  his  profound  interpretations 
of  past  scientific  thought,  Koyrd  used  all  the 
resources  of  a  perceptive  and  generous  spirit; 
and  he  succeeded,  more  than  any  other  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  balancing  the  claims  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion  against  those 
of  ‘history,’  more  narrowly  understood.” 
Stephen  Toulmin 

Science  151:318  Ja  21  ’66  300w 


“Four  of  [the  essays]  are  translations  from 
articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  French 
learned  journals,  one  has  appeared  in  Isis, 
and  the  sixth  ...  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  This  is  a  fascinating  study  of  New¬ 
ton  and  Descartes.  The  confrontation  of  these 
two  great  men  represents  the  clash  of  two 
fundamentally  opposed  attitudes  in  science. 
.  .  .  Other  papers  deal  with  the  significance 
of  the  Newtonian  synthesis;  concept  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  Newton’s  thought:  Newton,  Galileo 
and  Plato:  a  letter  from  Robert  Hooke  to 
Newton  not  published  before;  .  .  .  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Newton  and  Cotes  on  at¬ 
traction.  Newton’s  sensitive  and  irascible  na¬ 
ture  is  well  brought  out,  and  Hooke  in  partic¬ 
ular  wins  some  of.  Koyrd’s  sympathy.  These 
polished  essays  constitute  a  noble  legacy  from 
a  great  scholar.” 

TLS  p28  Ja  13  ’66  430w 


KOZINTSEV,  GRIGORI.  Shakespeare:  time  and 
conscience;  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Joyce 
Vining.  276p  pi  $5.95  Hill  &  Wang 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation.  etc.  66-18167 

This  book  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
author’s  trip  to  London  and  Stratford,  and  an 
essay  about  the  production  and  staging  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Longer 
essays  discuss  King  Lear,  Hamlet  and  Fal- 
staff.  Appended  is  a  collection  of  notes  the 
author  made  while  directing  his  film  produc¬ 
tion  of  Hamlet.  Originally  published  in  Russian 
as  Nash  sovremennik  Vil’iam  Shekspir. 


“The  important  and  interesting  parts  of  this 
book  are  those  which  deal  with  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  film  productions  of  the  distinguished 
Soviet  director,  whose  ‘Hamlet’  made  movie 
history  at  the  1965  New  York  Film  Festival. 

.  .  .  The  preceding  essays,  the  body  of  the 
book,  are  a  labor  of  love  and  show  how  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  Shakespeare  and  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  phases  of  the  history  of  Shakespearian 
acting  and  criticism  are  in  Russia.  .  .  .  The 
long  essays  on  Lear.  Hamlet  and  the  Falstaff 
plays  are  neither  scholarly  nor  really  popular. 
If  their  dates  were  withheld,  the  reader  would 
be  tempted  to  place  them  somewhere  between 
Coleridge  and  Bradley.  .  .  .  Comparison  with 
themes  and  figures  of  Russian  literature  gives 
a  fresh  focus,  and  insistence  on  contemporary 
relevance  is  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  Shakespeare.”  Mother  Mary  An¬ 
thony 

Best  Sell  26:158  J1  15  ’66  550w 
“Kozintsev  is  coolly  cosmopolitan,  as  sure  in 
his  allusions  to  Agatha  Christie  as  to  Nikolai 
Gogol.  ...  A  gaggle  of  notes  and  apothegms 
.  .  .  [in  the  appendix]  is  the  only  dubious 
expense  of  space  in  this  admirable  volume. 
His  view  of  Shakespearean  criticism  [especially 
as  it  involves  Germany  in  the  last  century)  is 
soundly  sardonic  and  his  more  positive  ac¬ 
complishment  is  a  text  of  keen  cogency,  per¬ 
spicuity — all  of  it  expressed  with  a  pungency 
that  his  translator.  Miss  Vining.  seems  to  have 
done  notably  well  by.  For  all  academic  li¬ 
braries  and  for  more  public  libraries  than  will 
guess  at  the  singular  and  apposite  excitement 
of  this  text.”  Janies  'Sandoe 

Library  J  91:2339  My  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Harbage 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  7  ’66  1250w 


‘TThis  book!  by  the  late  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  Princeton  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  systematic  explication  of  the  ideas  of 
Newton.  .  .  .  Rather  it  is  a  lively  presentation 
of  the  17th-century  milieu — scientific,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  even  theological — in  which  New¬ 
tonian  concepts  made  their  way.  .  .  Koyrd 
does  not  intrude  his  own  views  of  the,  issues 
presented.  The  style,  which  is  that  of  the 
classroom  lecture,  becomes  opaque  for  most 
readers  because  of  the  use  of  Latin  (untrans- 


KRADITOR,  AILEEN  S.  The  ideas  of  the 
Woman  suffrage  movement,  1890-1920.  3i3p 
$8.75  Columbia  univ.  press 
324.973  Woman — Suffrage.  Women  in  the 
U.S.  65-14410 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Benson 

Am  Hist  R  71:715  Ja  ’66  450w 
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Reviewed  by  Arthur  Mann 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:182  Ja  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Park 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  10  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Taylor 

J  Am  Hist  52:855  Mr  ’,66  360w 
Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Schlesinger 

New  Eng  Q  39:102  Mr  ’66  750w 


KRAFT,  JOSEPH.  Profiles  in  power;  a  Wash¬ 
ington  insight.  192p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 
973.92  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 

1961-  .  Presidents— U.S.— Staff  66-21136 

“Kraft,  fascinated  by  the  complexity  of  mod¬ 
em  Washington,  probes  into  the  men  and 
institutions  who  preside  over  power  in  the 
nation’s  capital.  .  .  .  [He  casts]  light  on  such 
institutions  as  the  Rand  Corporation,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  the  Pentagon’s  ‘Never 
Again  Club’  and  the  ‘Military  Schoolmen’  who 
chart  nuclear  strategy.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
“Portions  of  this  book  have  appeared  originally 
in  Harper's  magazine,  Esquire,  Commentary, 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  .  .  .  Most  of 
the  material  has  been  reworked,  and  .  .  . 
fresh  material  [included].  (Acknowledgements) 


"Mr.  Kraft  .  .  .  would  have  us  believe  that 
what  emerges  from  his  individual  portraits 
is  an  insight  into  a  political  economy  in  pas¬ 
sage  from  Establishment  domination  to  dom¬ 
ination  either  by  ‘the  cold-war  bureaucracy  or 
.  .  .  the  newer  and  more  enlightened  men  of 
the  foreign-affairs  public,’  and  that  one  of 
the  motive  forces  is  a  new  generational  riv¬ 
alry.  Unhappily,  nothing  of  the  sort  emerges. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold:  first,  Mr. 
Kraft  is  so  bemused  by  those  about  whom  he 
writes  that  he  celebrates  them  even  when  the 
reasons  for  celebration  are  contradictory;  sec¬ 
ond,  he  avoids  as  if  it  were  the  plague  any 
serious  consideration  of  the  master  assump¬ 
tion — the  cold  war — upon  which  their  conduct 
is  based.”  Harvey  Swados 

Book  Week  p2  Je  26  '66  1900w 
Christian  Century  83:834  Je  29  '66  20w 
Harper  233:95  J1  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cooley 

Library  J  91:3446  J1  ’66  190w 
“Much  of  [Kraft's]  best  writing  concerns  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State.  His  play- 
bv-play  accounts  of  Secretary  McNamara’s  ex¬ 
plosive  first  year  at  the  Pentagon  is  a  model 
of  analytic  reporting.  ...  Not  surprisingly, 
Kraft  is  least  satisfying  when  he  writes  of 
two  of  the  men  he  most  admires.  His  ‘portrait 
of  President  Kennedy  is  beautifully  written  but 
superficial  .  •  And  his  overly  affectionate 

portrait  of  The  New  York  Times’s  James  Res- 
ton  is  an  embarrassing  disaster.  How  infinitely 
more  pleasing  is  Kraft’s  finely  shaded  portrait 
of  McGeorge  Bundy.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  great¬ 
est  show  of  indignation  is  directed  not  at  the 
hypocrisies  of  politicians,  but  at  the  hypo- 
crisies  of  the  press.  .  .  .  This  is  Kraft  at  his 
best — irreverent,  stylish  and  dead  right.  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  another  political  writer 
whose  output  in  recent  years  has  surpassed 
Kraft’s  variety  of  material  or  subtlety  of  an¬ 
alysis.”  Patrick  Anderson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  J1  3  ’66  650w 


KRAUSS,  ROBERT  M.,  jt.  auth.  Theories  in 
social  psychology.  See  Deutsch,  M. 


“More  than  two  thirds  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  architecture  up  to  and  including  the 
sixth  century,  while  the  middle  and  later  By¬ 
zantine  periods  get  shorter  shrift.  This  divi¬ 
sion  is  undoubtedly  correct  and  each  chapter 
will  he  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference. 
Unfortunately  the  text  is  about  as  easy  to  read 
as  a  chess  quiz.  .  .  .  Beginners  tackling  the 
work  should  be  in  good  health,  free  from  worry 
and  well-slept.”  John  Beckwith 

New  Statesman  71:475  Ap  1  ’66  140w 
“The  text  is  authoritative  and  comprehensive, 
and  takes  into  account  the  results  of  recent 
research  in  every  area.  .  .  .  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  balanced  and  factual  throughout 
hut  the  author  might  have  said  more  about 
how  ideas  and  influences  were  carried  from  one 
region  to  another.  .  .  .  Minor  points  may  be 
questioned.  .  .  .  The  spelling  of  names  is  rather 
inconsistent.  .  .  .  Though  the  notes  are  full  and 
admirably  documented,  the  selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  This  book  will  long 
remain  the  most  authoritative  and  convenient 
one  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  an  outstanding 
addition  to  the  Pelican  series.” 

TLS  p322  Ap  14  ’66  650w 


KREDENSER,  GAIL.  The  ABC  of  bumptious 
beasts:  poems;  pictures  by  Stanley  Mack, 
unp  $3.75  Harlin  Quist,  inc,  192  E  75th  st. 
New  York.  N.Y. ;  for  sale  by  Crown 
811  Alphabet  books.  Animals — Poetry 

66-7104 


An  alphabet  book  covering  a  menagerie  of 
animals,  from  the  aardvark  to  the  zebra. 
“G-rades  three  to  six  ”  'Tihmm  m 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Book  Week  pl4  N  13  ’66  300w 
“The  high  nonsense  of  the  verses  inevitably 
invites  comparison  with  Lear’s  and  Carroll’s 
creations  of  ridiculous  animals  and  real  ani¬ 
mals  in  ridiculous  situations.  For  rhyme, 
meter,  invention,  and  realization  of  comic  in¬ 
tent,  these  verses  are  much  stronger  than 
[Carol]  Newman’s  Strella’s  Children  [BRD 
1968],  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  much  better, 
too;  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  excellent  draughts¬ 
manship  convey  a  sense  of  texture  and  exactly 
reflect  the  exaggeration  in  the  verses.  .  .  .  The 
poems  take  off  after  such  matters  as  the 
awkward  plurals  of  the  English  language  and 
successfully  satirize  some  examples  of  spelling. 
The  amused  exasperation  in  this  will  be  lost 
on  the  unlettered.”  L.  N.  G. 

Library  J  91:5749  N  15  ’66  170w 


“Will  somebody  please  send  a  memo  to  chil¬ 
dren's  book  publishers,  explaining  that  slight 
verse  is  not  the  same  as  light?  .  .  .  There  is 
no  law  against  publishing  still  another  animal 
ABC  in  rhyme,  but  there  surely  ought  to  be  a 
law  against  the  way  Gail  Kredenser  mixes  the 
mythical  with  the  real  and  confuses  birds  with 
beasts.  [However]  Stanley  Mack’s  illustrations 
and  typography  are  superior.”  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  150w 


K  RE  NEK,  ERNST.  Exploring  music;  essays; 
tr.  by  Margaret  Shenfield  &  Geoffrey  Skelton. 
245p  $8.50  October  house 
780  Music  66-15268 

The  author,  a  composer  and  musical  theo¬ 
retician,  writes  here  on  specific  musical 
problems  as  well  as  more  general  musical 
themes. 


KRAUTHEiMER,  RICHARD.  Early  Christian 
and  Byzantine  architecture.  390p  ll  193pl 
maps  $20  Penguin 

723  Architecture,  Byzantine.  Church  archi¬ 
tecture  66-3419 


The  scope  of  this  book  “extends  from  the 
Early  Christian  phase,  when  the  basilica  was 
the  dominant  form,  to  the  late  Byzantine,  when 
the  theme  of  the  dome  was  undergoing  every 
variation  possible  to  architecture.”  (TLS)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  handling  of  thorny  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  the  origin  of  the  basilica,  in¬ 
fluence  of  Byzantine  liturgy  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  Romanesque,  Balkan,  and  Byzantine 
architecture  all  show  the  sure  hand  of  a  master. 
A  large  section  of  notes  which  provide  the 
necessary  bibliographic  background ;  black-and- 
white  plates  ....  which  illustrate  the  text  ef¬ 
fectively;  very  useful  index.  Altogether,  a  re¬ 
markable  achievement  of  humanistic  scholar- 
ship  at  itShbest.’’;765  N  >66  21Qw 


"Although  a  composer  of  substance,  [the 
author]  does  not  write  an  apology  for  his  own 
music  or  develop  a  nouveau  riche  aesthetic 
credo.  His  work  contrasts  then  with  Stravin¬ 
sky’s  Poetics  of  Music  [BRD  1947]  which 
articulates  neoclassical  dogma.  Krenek  serves 
as  an  enlightened  observer  and  commentator 
on  standards  and  concepts,  free  of  real  hostility 
and  filled  with  ecumenical  optimism  and 
ironic  humor.  He  has  a  brilliant  grasp  of  the 
changing  scene,  during  the  37  years  in  question, 
reporting  on  several  new  philosophies  almost 
at  the  moment  of  their  birtb.  The  essays  lack 
a  central  topic,  but  consider  such  diverse 
subjects  as  Johann  Strauss  and  Alban  Berg, 
electronic  music  and  nationalism.  The  language 
is  not  technical,  although  his  ideas  are  pene¬ 
trating;  this  is  equally  significant  for  the 
serious  humanities  student  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  musician.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:781  N  '66  120w 
“Most  all  of  the  essays  are  very  brief  and 
many  are  quite  superficial  but  others  are  first- 
rate  and  represent  valid  opinions  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  articulate  composer.  Of  special  interest 
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KRENEK,  ERNST — Continued 
are  his  comments  on  opera  since  his  own 
operas  are  at  present  enjoying  new  interest. 
His  essay  on  Berg’s  Lulu  is  excellent.  The 
title  will  be  of  interest  to  serious  laymen 
as  well  as  musicians  and  suitable  for  public 
library  collections  as  well  as  university  and 
special  collections.”  G.  L.  Mayer 

Library  J  91:3213  Je  15  66  150w 


KRIEGER,  LEONARD.  The  politics  of  discre¬ 
tion:  Pufendorf  and  the  acceptance  of  natural 
law.  311p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
171  Pufendorf.  Samuel,  freiherr  von.  Law- 
Philosophy  65-14428 

The  professor  of  history.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  made  the  numerous  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  century  philosopher  “the  basis  of 
an  essay  in  intellectual  history.  .  .  .  [He  con¬ 
siders]  Pufendorf’ s  intellectual  development  and 
the  general  development  of  political-moral 
thought  in  the  latter  half  of  the '  seventeenth 
century.  His  book  is  .  .  .  organized  around 
these  themes:  the  man,  the  philosopher,  the 
moralist,  the  political  theories,  the  jurist, 
the  historian,  and  the  theologian.  .  .  .  The  title 
reflects  a  specific  and  a  general  thesis  about 
‘intellectuals’  and  their  relation  to  ‘reality.’  ” 
(Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“Whether  [this]  contains  an  exact  historical 
interpretation  of  Pufendorf ’s  works  remains, 
for  me,  an  open  question.  My  doubt  is  based 
not  on  any  great,  independent  familiarity  with 
the  mass  of  sources,  but  on  uneasiness  about 
Krieger’s  general  approach  to  Pufendorf.  The 
approach  is  that  of  the  ‘history  of  ideas’:  as 
such,  it  seems  to  require  seeing  the  author 
through  the  medium  of  fairly  breathtaking  syn¬ 
theses  of  enormously  complex  matters.  ...  I 
have  a  feeling — no  more — -that  the  detailed  ex¬ 
position  of  Pufendorf’ s  thought  may  have  been 
filtered  through  the  screen  of  the  dazzling 
synthesis.  But  this  caveat  does  not  prevent 
my  concluding  that  the  book  is  a  helpful  guide 
to  the  scope  and  nature  of  Pufendorf's  works.” 
R.  H.  Cox 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1020  D  ’65  7O0w 
“While  Krieger’s  subtle  and  sympathetic  anal¬ 
ysis  will  stand  the  test  of  the  closest  scrutiny, 
the  object  of  his  research  suggests  questions 
which  his  book  fails  to  answer.  .  .  .  One  may 
wonder  whether  certain  peculiarities  of  Pu- 
fendorf’s  theory  .  .  .  were  derived  from  and 
characteristic  of  the  German  legal  tradition, 
which  .  .  .  might  be  considered  complementary 
to  the  tradition  prevalent  in  France  and  in  the 
English-speaking  countries?  Furthermore,  was 
not  discretion,  according  to  Krieger,  the  salient 
feature  of  Pufendorf  both  as  a  personality  and 
as  a  thinker,  imposed  by  suspicious  govern¬ 
ments  upon  all  political  thinkers  of  rank  in 
the  prerevolutionary  era?  At  any  rate,  we  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Krieger  for  shedding 
fresh  light  on  a  little  explored  chapter  in  the 
history  of  political  thought.”  Helmut  Kuhn 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:220  S  ’66  600w 


KRON,  YVES  J.  Mainline  to  nowhere;  the 
making  of  a  heroin  addict  [by]  Yves  J.  Kron 
[and]  Edward  M.  Brown.  208p  $4.95  Pantheon 
bks. 

613.8  Narcotic  habit  65-10011 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


“Kron  is1  a  psychoanalyst  and  Brown  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister.  .  .  .  Their  book  deals  with 
the  separate  stages  in  the  life  of  an  urban 
male  narcotics  addict  .  .  .  [and  seeks]  a  theo¬ 
retical  understanding  of  the  psychodynamics 
which  produced  them.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
not  very  successful.  Their  case  history  is  so 
truncated  and  barren,  so  devoid  of  affective 
material  as  to  be  clinically  bereft  of  meaning. 
Their  subsequent  attempt  to  get  at  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  behavior  is  equally  distressing  for 
they  wander  off  into  gross  generalizations  and 
attempted  universalities.” 

Choice  2:914  F  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:4370  SI  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“The  authors  never  let  [Alberto]  become 
flesh-and-blood  or  even  talk.  .  .  .  Though  Al¬ 
berto’s  story  lacks  drama,  the  authors’  evalu¬ 
ations  will  reinforce  the  conclusions  of  certain 
studies:  that  there  must  be  more  than  one 
approach  to  addiction;  that  those  having  some 


degree  of  success  rely  on  humane  and  medical 
methods  and  not  on  compulsory  confinement 

and  prisons.”  Gertrude  Samuels  „  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  3  ’66  650w 


KROSNEY,  HERBERT.  Beyond  welfare:  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  supercity.  209p  $5.50  Holt 
309.2  Poverty.  Public  welfare.  Harlem, 
New  York  (City) — Social  conditions.  Eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  65-22453 

The  theme  of  this  study  is  “that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  poverty  programs,  on  a  local  and 
federal  level,  have  failed  to  eradicate  poverty 
and,  in  fact,  have  contributed  to  the  further 
entrenchment  of  the  forces  of  decay.  .  .  .  The 
author  looks  to  small ,  business  as  at  least  a 
partial  solution  to  poverty,  believing  that  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  properly  encouraged  by  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  can  resolve  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem  which  in  turn  will  make  segregation  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Krosney  gives  a  .  .  .  [de¬ 
scription]  of  Harlem  politics.  Mobilization  for 
Youth  and  HARYOU  .  .  .  [and]  analyzes  the 
original  theories  behind  the  War  on  Poverty.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:146  D  ’66  250w 


"That  so  pedestrian  a  book  could  be  of  any 
value  at  all — as1  it  is — is  a  measure  of  how 
appallingly  little  we  really  know  about  the 
multitude  of  plans,  programs,  and  projects 
which  have  been  developed  to  uplift  the 
American  poor  in  the  1960’s  .  .  .  especially  the 
efforts  of  the  Kennedy  Administration’s 
President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  its  model  enterprise.  Mobilization  for 
Youth.  .  .  .  [The]  narrative  of  how  the 
HARYOU  plan  came  to  grief  delineates  the 
pressures  that  play  upon  any  institution  or 
movement  which  seeks  to  reshape  the  American 
class  structures.”  Stephan  Thernstrom 
Book  Week  p2  N  13  ’66  600w 


"Accounts  of  HARYOU- ACT  and  MFY  show 
that  society  will  not  aid  those  who  may  upset 
the  status  quo.  The  interests  of  the  middle 
class,  including  Negroes,  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  poor.  Krosney  favors  action  by 
the  federal  government  but  not  through  the 
old  methods.  .  .  .  [He]  sees  that  the  poor 
must  be  free  to  feel  and  exercise  power,  and 
suggests  that  help  could  be  more  efficiently 
achieved  through  a  ‘negative  income  tax.’ 
Some  may  resent  Krosney’s  criticism  but  this 
polemic  should  be  read.”  Herman  Elstein 
Library  J  91:5636  N  15  ’66  150w 


KRUG,  MARK  M.  Lyman  Trumbull;  conserva¬ 
tive  radical.  370p  il  $7.50  Barnes,  A.S. 

B  or  92  Trumbull.  Lyman.  U.S. — Politics 
and  government — 1815-1865  U.S. — Politics 

and  government — 1865-1898  64-16775 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  “chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  a  friend  of 
Lincoln,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
first  civil  rights  bill,  and  an  aspirant  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President  in  1872." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Based  on  research  in  numerous  collections  of 
personal  papers,  including  a  large  collection 
of  Trumbull  Family  Papers  recently  acquired 
by  _  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  and 
written  by  one  familiar  with  recent  scholarship 
on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  this  sec¬ 
ond  biography  of  Lyman  Trumbull  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  one  by  Horace  White 
[The  Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  BRD  1913].  . 

[It]  makes  him  a  more  human  and  interesting 
person  and  it  gives  him  a  place  of  leadership 
in  the  Senate  somewhat  more  important  than 
previously  recognized.  .  .  .  Krug’s  lively  style 
and  many  perceptive  judgments  make  this 
volume  a  useful  and'  welcome  contribution. 
Therefore  it  is  regrettable  that  it  contains  so 
many  typographical  and  other  careless  errors— 
far  more  than  any  book  is  entitled  to.”  Brain- 
erd  Dyer 

Am  Hist  R  71:691  Ja  ’66  470w 
“The  value  of  this  book  has  been  seriously 
diminished  by  an  inordinately  large  number  of 
inexcusable  errors  of  fact  and  (perhaps  more 
excusable)  of  interpretation.  .  .  .  While  Krug’s 
study  may  provide  some  support  to  current 
revisionist  works  on  Reconstruction,  historians 
who  look  to  this  book  for  a  complete  and  con¬ 
vincing  analysis  of  Trumbull’s  political  career 
will  be  disappointed.  Lvman  Trumbull  still 
needs  a  biography.”  R,  W.  Johann  sen 

J  Am  Hist  53:130  Je  ’66  800w 
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KRUTCH,  JOSEPH  WOOD.  Herbal;  designed 
by  Marshall  Lee.  255p  il  $20  Putnam 
5S1  Botany,  Medical.  Plant  lore  65-20676 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Hall 

Natur  Hist  75:8  Mr  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:226  S  24  ’66  1150w 
“The  book  is  a  delightful  one.  ,  .  .  Both  in 
what  he  writes  and  in  the  selection  of  quota¬ 
tions,  Kruteh  shows  a  subtle  humor  that  is 
as  amusing  in  its  way  as  are  the  outlandish 
claims  made  by  medieval  writers.  .  .  .  [The 
introduction]  provides  an  historical  resume  of 
the  beginnings,  growth,  and  decline  of  her- 
bals.  ...  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many,  and  might  well  be  used  as  supplementary 
reading  by  students  who  are  taking  courses  in 
the  history  of  botany  or  in  economic  botany. 
.  .  .  [It]  will  charm  and  entertain  you  with 
its  skillful  blend  of  thorough  scholarship,  grace, 
and  wit.”  I.  L.  Wiggins 

Science  152:915  My  13  ’66  850w 


KRUZAS,  ANTHONY  THOMAS.  Business  and 
industrial  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
1820-1940.  133p  $7  Special  libs.  assn. 

026.65  Business  libraries.  Libraries,  Special. 

Libraries— U.S.  65-19781 

An  associate  professor  of  library  science  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  presents  a  re¬ 
vision  of  his  doctoral  thesis.  The  major  top¬ 
ics  discussed  are:  “  ‘Defining  the  Special  Li¬ 
brary,’  ‘Types  of  Special  Libraries  and  Their 
Distribution,’  ‘Development  of  Libraries  for 
Business  and  Industrial  Groups,  1820-1940,’ 
‘Origins  of  Company  Libraries,’  and  ‘Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Special  Libraries  in  Business  and 
Industry.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Personal 
and  corporate  name  index. 


“[This]  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
growing  literature  of  the  field.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  well-documented  and  very  thorough.  Dr. 
Kruzas  writes  in  a  good,  clean,  readable  style; 
a  refreshing  departure  from  the  usual  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation.  I  particularly  enjoyed  his 
chapter  on  ‘Defining  the  Special  Library.’  .  .  . 
Though  the  book  will  prove  of  particular  value 
to  students  of  libraries  and  their  growth,  it 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  the  social  his¬ 
torian  and  the  company  administrator.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  purchase  by  college,  uni¬ 
versity,  and  special,  and  large  public  libraries, 
this  book  is  a  must  for  the  library  school  li¬ 
brary.”  Philip  Rappaport 

Library  J  90:4324  O  15  65  330w 
“The  results  of  Kruzas’  scholarly  labors 
constitute  a  rather  mixed  bag.  To  his  credit 

to  high  marks  for  thoroughness  in  gathering 
ata,  for  order  and  clarity  in  presentation, 
and  above  all  for  the  sobriety  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  .  .  .  [However]  the  main  difficulty 
is  that  Kruzas  does  not  manage  to  come  to 
grips  with  his  material.  The  trouble  is  partly 
that  special  librarians  have  never  succeeded 
in  identifying  their  special  nature,  and  Kruzas, 
in  spite  of  a  whole  chapter  on  definitions, 
ends  limply  with  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
not  sure  either.  ...  [In  his  discussion  of] 
his  main  theme:  the  ‘company  library’  .  . 
he  is  severely  hampered  by  the  paucity  of 
primary  data.  .  .  .  Nor  are  the  statistical 

data  much  more  trustworthy.”  Samuel  Roth- 
stein 

Library  Q  36:258  J1  '66  800w 


KUCK,  J.  A.,  ed.  Methods  in  microanalysis; 
v  1,  Simultaneous  rapid  combustion;  micro¬ 
chemical  research  papers,  of  M.  O.  Korshun 
and  members  of  her  school:  tr.  by  P.  L. 
Bolton  and  K.  Gingold.  560p  $27.50  Gordon 
&  Breach 

547  Microchemistry  (64-18800) 


A  collection  of  research  papers  on  “the  tech¬ 
nique  of  pyrolytic  combustion,  which  .  .  .  al¬ 
lowed  the  development  of  rapid  methods  for 
the  simultaneous  determination  of  several  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  single  sample.”  (Science)  The 
majority  of  these  papers  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  ‘in  Russian  journals.  Bibliography. 


“There  are  few  who  can  claim  as  much 
authority  as  [Miss  Korshun]  in  the  field  of 
microanalytical  chemistry.  The  translation  has 
been  competently  and  smoothly  performed.  The 
book  is,  nevertheless,  a  collection  of  journal 


reprints,  printed  on  poor  paper,  and  is  quite 
expensive.  It  is  very  specialized,  and  all  things 
considered,  cannot  be  recommended  for  pur¬ 
chase  unless  there  is  departmental  research  in 
this  specific  field.” 

Choice  2:792  Ja  ’66  50w 
“The  volume,  by  its  nature,  is  primarily  a 
practical  book.  It  is  a  collection  of  useful 
methods  .  .  .  and  hints  on  techniques,  which 
will  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  practicing 
organic  microanalyst,  but  ...  to  the  chemist 
interested  in  the  development  of  automatic 
methods  for  the  elemental  analysis  of  organic 
compounds.”  P.  J.  Elving 

Science  147:1027  F  26  ’65  480w 


KUEHL,  JOHN,  ed.  The  apprentice  fiction  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  1909-1917.  See  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  F.  S. 


KUEHL,  WARREN  F.  Dissertations  in  history; 
an  index  to  dissertations  completed  in  history 
departments  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
universities,  1873-1960.  249p  $15  Univ.  of  Ky. 
press 

016.97  History — Bibliography.  Dissertations, 
Academic— Bibliography  65-11832 

“Entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author,  and  for  each  are  given  the  author’s 
full  name,  dissertation  title,  university,  and 
year.  A  ‘numerical  summary’  lists  universities 
covered,  date  of  first  history  degree,  number 
of  degrees  conferred,  and  sources  consulted. 
[The  subject  index]  is  a  combination  of  stand¬ 
ard  subject  headings  and  important  key  words 
from  the  dissertation  titles.”  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 


“The  list  ...  is  excellently  indexed  so  far  as 
subject  headings  are  concerned.” 

Am  Lit  38:427  N  ’66  30w 
“A  welcome  addition  to  the  growing  corpus 
of  dissertation  bibliographies  in  various  dis¬ 
ciplines,  this  volume  lists  more  than  seventy- 
five  hundred  doctoral  dissertations  from  the 
history  departments  of  some  eighty  universities 
for  the  long  span  of  years  designated  in  the 
subtitle.  Dissertations  dealing  with  historical 
topics,  but  submitted  in  departments  other  than 
history  are  not  included.”  R.  K. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:316  J1  '66  120w 


KUHN,  CHARLES  L.  German  and  Netherland¬ 
ish  sculpture,  1280-1800;  the  Harvard  collec¬ 
tions.  14  6p  pi  $15  Harvard  univ.  press 
730.943  Sculpture,  German — Catalogs.  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Belgian — Catalogs.  Sculpture.  Dutch — 
Catalogs  65-19824 

“Close  to  a  hundred  objects  are  .  .  .  described 
and  illustrated,  most  of  them  with  full-page  re¬ 
productions.  The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  an 
essay  giving  .  .  .  the  social,  economic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  background  for  the  development  of 
German  and  Netherlandish  sculpture.  Thus 
the  collections  of  the  Busch-Reisinger  Museum 
and  Fogg  Art  Museum  are  placed  in  their  art- 
historical  context.  .  .  .  Charles  L.  Kuhn  is 
Curator  of  the  Busch-Reisinger  Museum:  he  is 
also  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  Emeritus,  Harvard 
University.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index  of  sculptors. 


“This  catalogue  is  not  only  a  superb  example 
of  its  kind,  but  a  major  contribution  to  the 
history  of  art.  .  .  .  This  account  represents  the 
first  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  in 
English.  .  .  .  Specific  measurements,  proven¬ 
ance.  and  bibliography  complete  the  entry  for 
each  item.  In  the  light  of  its  many  excellent 
features,  scholars  and  the  general  reader  alike 
will  find  this  a  useful  and  informative  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Choice  3:115  Ap  ’66  130w 
“[There  are]  excellent  photographs  showing 
each  work  regardless  of  artistic  value  or 
aesthetic  appeal,  among  them  a  few  master- 
works.  Since  American  collections,  with  notable 
exceptions,  of  course,  are  poor  in  Germanic 
sculpture  of  Gothic  and  Baroque,  this  contribu¬ 
tion  is  most  welcome.  It  is  essential  for  all 
research  art  libraries  both  for  study  and  for 
reference.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  90:5380  D  15  ’65  170w 
TLS  p470  My  26  ’66  280w 


KUIC,  VUKAN,  ed.  The  tradition  of  natural 
law.  See  Simon,  Y.  R. 
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KUMAR,  DHARMA.  Land  and  caste  in  South 
India;  agricultural  labour  in  the  Madras 
presidency  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
211p  $8.50  Cambridge 

309.154  Agricultural  laborers.  Land  tenure 

65-14854 

"In  the  first  part  of  her  book,  Dr  .Kumar 
deals  with  the  agrarian  situation  at  the  outset 
of  British  rule  and  some  of  the  institutional 
changes  brought  about  by  the  new  administra¬ 
tion.  She  examines  the  changes  in  population, 
in  cultivation,  and  in  the  distribution  of  land 
among  landlords,  tenants  and  labourers,  and 
in  particular  discusses  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  the  labourer.  She  then  con¬ 
siders  the  main  economic  factors  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  landlessness 
during  the  century,  in  particular  the  pressure 
of  population  on  land,  and  challenges  the 
widespread  view  that  British  rule  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Eugene  Irschick 

Am  Anthropol  68:1284  O  ’66  290w 
"[This]  study  is  enriched  by  excellent  tables 
of  data,  statistical  series,  and  graphic  tabular 
presentations  of  trends  in  items  such  as  real 
wages,  prices,  crops,  croplands,  and  population. 
Her  approach  is  that  of  the  able  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  economist.  Kumar  has,  moreover,  made 
effective  use  of  economic  theory  in  formulating 
relevant  questions  for  which  she  has  then 
sought  empirical  evidence.  .  .  .  She  has 

managed  to  put  a  welter  of  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  into  an  evaluated  and  soundly  organized 
treatment.  .  .  .  [However,  the  author]  seems 
to  feel  a  considerable  need  to  qualify  her  data, 
so  much  so  that  she  gives  the  impression  that 
no  generalizations  dare  be  drawn.  .  .  .  Having 
raised  questions  about  .  .  .  popular  assumptions 
.  .  .  [she  does  not]  suggest  answers.”  R.  I. 
Crane 

Am  Hist  R  72:267  O  ’66  420w 


"[Dr  Kumar]  has  some  interesting  things  to 
say  about  the  structure  of  the  caste  system 
in  South  India  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
eenth  century.  But  when  she  comes  to  analy¬ 
sing  the  rather  complex  agrarian  history  of 
India  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  she  is  handicapped  both  by  a  lack  of 
reliable  statistics  and  her  poor  command  of 
economic  analysis.  As  a  consequence  the 
second  half  of  her  book  is  rather  indecisive  and 
unsatisfactory.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p550  Je  23  '66  340w 


KUM 1 IM,  MAXINE.  The  privilege.  82p  $3.95;  pa 
$1.65  Harper 

811  65-20432 

Poems  "about  deep-reaching  family  relation¬ 
ships,  sharply  realized  memories  of  childhood, 
and  odd,  ambiguous,  and  elusive  emotional 
experiences  of  adulthood.”  (Choice) 


KUMMEL,  BERNHARD,  ed.  Handbook  of  pale¬ 
ontological  techniques;  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Paleontological  society:  ed. 
by  Bernhard  Kummel  [and]  David  Raup;  co¬ 
ordinators  of  sections:  Jane  Gray  [and 
others],  852p  il  $18  Freeman 
560  Fossils  64-7537 

A  "sourcebook  of  held  and  laboratory  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  collection  and  preparation  of 
plant,  animal,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  fos¬ 
sils."  (Choice)  Bibliographies. 


“Over  80  specialists  have  contributed  to  this 
symposium  which  offers  the  first  comprehensive 
coverage  of  paleontological  techniques.  This 
volume  is  an  up-to-date  sourcebook.  .  .  .  Since 
many  paleontologists  and  students  cannot  limit 
their  investigations  to  a  single  group  of  fossils, 
but  must  use  whatever  is  available,  this  book 
greatly  simplifies  the  task  of  determining  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  collection  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  all  types  of  fossils  and  conditions 
of  preservation.  The  extensive  bibliographies 
are  an  outstanding  feature.” 

Choice  3:428  J1  ’66  90w 

"Without  important  exceptions,  the  87  au¬ 
thors  (and  also  the  editors)  are  professional 
paleontologists  who  are  themselves  outstand¬ 
ingly  expert  in  the  techniques  that  they  dis¬ 
cuss.  .  .  [The]  essays  on  mechanical  methods 
of  preparation  include  do-it-yourself  informa¬ 
tion  on  an  astonishing  variety  of  methods  rang¬ 
ing  from  serial  grinding  to  centrifuging  and 
'Rotapping.’  This  "section  alone  would  repay 
the  project  for  this  volume.  .  .  .  [Palynology] 
is  covered  in  much  greater  detail  and  from 
more  points  of  view  than  any  other  aspect  of 
paleontology.  Here  is  a  whole  book  within  the 
handbook.  .  .  .  [However]  the  techniques 

covered  do  not  include  stratigraphy,  mapping, 
or.  in  general,  field  records,  without  which  col¬ 
lecting  is  virtually  worthless.”  G.  G.  Simpson 

Science  148:354  Ap  16  ’65  750w 


KUMMEL,  WERNER  GEORG,  ed.  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament  [14th  rev  ed].  See 
Feine,  P. 


KONG,  HANS.  Freedom  today;  theological 
meditations:  tr.  by  Cecily  Hastings.  176p 
$3.95  Sheed 

233  Catholic  Church— Doctrinal  and  con¬ 
troversial  works.  Christianity — Philosophy 

65-20861 

In  this  book  "discussions  on  freedom  in  the 
Church,  the  freedom  of  the  theologian,  and 
religious  pluralism  are  set  between  a  pair  of 
meditations  on  two  men  whom  Kiing  offers  as 
models  of  Christian  freedom:  St.  Thomas  More 
and  John  XXIII.”  (America)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“These  are  intensely  felt  poems.  .  .  .  Miss 
Kumin’s  clipped,  nervous  verse  line  (even  when 
run-on),  which  seems  unusually  consonantal 
in  sound,  proves  highly  various  and  adaptable, 
easily  meeting  the  demands  of  the  sonnet  form, 
of  which  the  poet  provides  far  too  few  since 
she  produces  a  most  authentic  contemporary 
sonnet  when  she  tries.  She  is  reminiscent  of 
Millay  in  a  detailed  knowledge  of  closely  ob¬ 
served  natural  phenomena.  Similarly,  all  of  her 
imagery  is  clear,  sharp,  and  concrete,  including 
that  of  the  final  section  of  intimate  love  poems. 
A  poetic  voice  as  distinctive  as  this  deserves 
inclusion  in  any  collection  of  recent  American 
poetry.” 

Choice  2:772  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Wallace 

Poetry  108:121  My  ’66  230w 
"Maxine  Kumin  is  an  accomplished  and  pro¬ 
fessional  poet  of  what  might  be  called  the 
Bishop-Lowell-Sexton  school.  More  important, 
when  she  has  a  subject  she  can  write  moving 
and  memorable  poems.  The  best  of  those  in 
[this],  her  second  book  are  a  series  of  evoca¬ 
tions  of  childhood.  .  .  .  Sometimes  she 

seems  grimly  determined  to  be  witty,  and 
this  can  distract  one  from  a  good  poem,  as 
with  ‘The  Praying  Fool.’  At  other  times  her 
manner  seems  to  keep  her  from  finding  her 
subject.  ...  In  other  poems  the  tangible  part 
of  a  metaphysical  conceit  works  loose  and 
develops  a  life  of  its  own,  and  again  the  sub¬ 
ject  tends  to  get  lost.  But  with  so  many  fine 
poems  (there  are  some  excellently  lush  love 
poems  in  the  final  section  that  makes  me  think 
of  The  Song  of  Songs),  one  mustn’t  quibble 
too  much  about  a  few.  Mrs.  Kumin  is  a  real 
poet.”  Richard  Moore 

Sat  R  48:29  D  25  ’65  280w 


"KUng’s  book  is  the  first  of  a  new  series, 
‘Theological  Meditations,’  intended  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  academic  and  devotional  writ¬ 
ing  on  religious  subjects.  Its  five  chapters  are 
in  fact  more  or  less  independent  essays.  .  . 
[Chapter  two]  will  strike  some  as  too  belliger¬ 
ent  for  a  meditation;  those  also  who  object  .  . 
to  terms  like  ‘unfreedom’  and  the  ‘dark  evil 
unnature’  of  the  church  will  .  .  .  find  cause 
for  offense.  Chapter  three,  on  the  freedom  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Catholic  theologian, 
is  excellent,  and  will  appeal  to  almost  all 
readers;  chapter  four,  on  the  divine  economy 
of  salvation  for  non-Christians,  is  somewhat 
tentative  but  very  thought-provoking.”  R.  W. 
Crooker 

America  114:385  Mr  19  ’66  230w 


“[This]  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  lucid 
interpretive  theology  to  be  found  in  the  current 
mishmash  of  Protestant  ‘limbo  theology’  and 
Roman  Catholic  ‘frontier  theology.’  .  .  .  KUng 
succeeds  in  making  clear  and  exciting  what 
Rahner  and  some  other  theologians  have  been 
struggling  with  in  the  complicated  milieu  of 
technical  theological  method.  .  .  .  There  is  in 
this  book  the  germination  for  an  attempt  to 
come  .  to  terms  with  contemporary  Protestant 
vagaries  in  the  conceptualizing  of  a  doctrine 
of  God.  .  .  .  [The]  book  is  enjoyable  and 
thought-provoking.”  R.  E.  Wentz 

Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  R.  O.  Johann 

Commonweal  84:202  My  6  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  McDonald 

Critic  24:68  Je  ’66  1800w 


[The  essay]  ‘Freedom  of  the  Church’ 
and  some  succeeding  chapters  are  particularly 
appropriate  reading  for  those  who  are  examin- 
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ing  the  question  ‘Can  a  university  under  the 
control  or  auspices  of  a  religious  group  have 
academic  freedom?’  .  .  .  The  book  belongs  in 
seminary  libraries  of  all  religious  groups,  and 
would  be  rewarding  reading  for  educated  laity. 
Cecily  Hastings’  translation  is  excellent.”  A.  L. 
Bouwhuis 

Library  J  91:1428  Mr  16-  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Will  Herberg 

Nat  R  18:421  My  3  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Novak 

Sat  R  49:48  Je  4  ’66  2S0w 


KUNSTLER,  GUSTAV,  jt.  auth.  Adolf  Loos. 
See  MUnz,  L. 


KUNSTLER,  WILLIAM  M.  Deep  in  my  heart: 
forewords  by  James  Forman  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  384p  $4.95  Morrow 

323.4  Civil  rights.  Negroes — Southern  States 

66-12742 

The  author  "who  has  advocated  civil  rights 
causes  in  the  cases  of  William  S.  Coffin,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Dick  Gregory  and  others,  pro¬ 
vides  a  defending  lawyer’s  inside  view  of  the 
revolution.”  (Christian  Century)  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  40w 
“From  the  usual  attorney’s  position  of  not 
getting  emotionally  involved  in  his  client’s 
case,  [the  author]  now  believes  that  the  social¬ 
ly-minded  lawyer  must  throw  both  his  body 
and  mind  into  the  all-important  effort  to  save 
the  Constitution.  He  found  that  the  courts 
and  legal  system  of  the  South  are  not  demo¬ 
cratic.  Only  the  combined  efforts  of  lawyers, 
dedicated  civil  rights  demonstrators,  their 
friends,  and  the  occasional  help  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  restore  the  simplest  of  rights 
to  all  citizens.  For  most  libraries.”  R.  F.  Kugler 
Library  J  91:707  F  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:2236  Ap  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 
"Kunstler’s  commitment  to  the  cause  he  has 
represented  is  obviously  total;  although  he 
indulges  in  a  minimum  of  editorializing,  his 
is  not  a  dispassionate  recital.  .  .  .  But  [his] 
occasional  stridency  is  forgivable:  he  has  been 
to  hell  and  back  quite  a  few  times  [and]  makes 
starkly  real  the  nightmarish  frustrations  he 
encountered  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer  in  the 
South.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  thoroughly  readable 
narrative  unfreighted  with  heavy  legalistic  ex¬ 
planations.  .  .  .  Kunstler  is  telling  it  on  the 
mountain  and  telling  it  well.  J.  R.  Waltz 
Sat  R  49:40  Mr  12  66  750w 


KUPER,  HILDA,  ed.  Urbanization  and  migra¬ 
tion  in  West  Africa.  227p  maps  $6.95  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

309.166  Migration,  Internal.  Africa,  West- 
Social  conditions  65-19248 


"This  collection  is  the  outcome  of  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  seminar  at  UCLA.  It  includes  con¬ 
tributions  by  an  economist  (Elliot  J.  Berg),  a 
historian  (John  D.  Fage),  a  geographer  (Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Thomas),  two  sociologists  (Michael 
Banton  and  Immanuel  Wallerstein),  one  lin¬ 
guist  (Joseph  H.  Greenberg),  four  social  an¬ 
thropologists  (Horace  M.  Miner,  William  B. 
Schwab,  Elliot  P.  Skinner,  and  the  editor.  Hilda 
Kuper).  .  .  .  Three  of  the  studies  focus  on 
particular  cities  (Oshogbo  and  Zaria  in  Nigeria, 
and  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone),  while  the 
other  essays  deal  more  broadly  with  West 
African  urbanization  and  migration  m  histor¬ 
ical  linguistic,  political  and  anthropological 
perspectives.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  editor’s  introduction  contains  some  use¬ 
ful  contrasts  between  cities  in  western  and 
southern  Africa,  postulates  the  limited  utility 
of  model-building,  warns  against  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  social  structure  to  considerations,  or 
power,  argues  against  the  utility  of  classical 
economic  categories  in  studying  labor  migra¬ 
tion  in  Africa,  and  in  general  discusses  the  ap¬ 
proaches  and  problems  raised  by  each  of  the 
contributors.  Her  comments  are  both  provoca¬ 
tive  and  worthy  of  further  discussion.  With 
slight  recasting,  however,  her  contribution 
would  have  been  more  useful  at  the  end  of 
the  book.”  C.  Frantz 

Am  Anthropol  68:1026  Ag  ’66  500w 

"Although  the  chapters  are  disparate  in  dis¬ 
ciplinary  emphasis,  they  are  of  uniformly  high 
scholarship,  and  they  all  represent  the  new, 
dynamic  school  of  African  scholarship  which 
has  developed  over  the  last  decade.  .  .  .  This 


book  should  be  read  not  only  by  Africanists, 
but  also  by  sociologists  and  other  students  of 
urban  society  who  should  recognize  that  tradi¬ 
tional  models  and  disciplinary  boundaries  are 
being  challenged  by  vast  new  bodies  of  data, 
and  that  the  scope  of  generalizations  about 
‘urbanization’  is  narrower  than  has  often  been 
assumed.  What  is  needed  is  .  .  .  more  so¬ 
phisticated  theory  and  more  precise  and  com¬ 
plex  typologies.  This  book  offers  both  interest¬ 
ing  leads  and  raw  materials  toward  these 
ends.”  P.  L.  van  den  Berghe 

Am  Soc  R  31:144  F  ’66  750w 
"Kuper  hag  brought  together  an  impressive 
set  of  essays  by  an  impressive  array  of  notables 
in  the  field  of  African  studies.  Each  contributor 
to  this  welcome  volume  is  highly  respected  in 
his  discipline.  .  .  .  The  only  rival  to  this  work 
is  Little’s  West  African  Urbanization,  but  since 
it  is  a  sociological  account  only,  it  lacks  the 
range  of  this  book.  Kuper’ s  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  basic  source  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:561  S  ’66  120w 


KURTZ,  EDWIN  B.  Adventures  in  living 
plants  [by]  Edwin  B.  Kurtz,  Jr.  and  Chris 
Allen.  120p  il  col  il  $4.95  Univ.  of  Ariz.  press 
581  Plant  physiology — Juvenile  literature 

64-17271 

The  authors  “are  a  scientist  (Kurtz)  and 
an  elementary  school  teacher  (Allen).  .  .  .  The 
manuscript  and  the  sections  on  ‘things  to  do 
and  think  about’  were  read  and  tested  by  chil¬ 
dren.  revised,  and  then  tested  again.  .  .  .  The 
authors  have  organized  their  material  into  a 
series  of  plant  ‘adventures’  built  around  the 
structure  and  life  activities  of  plants:  the 
plant  body;  cells;  photosynthesis;  respiration; 
nutrition;  circulation;  growth;  reproduction; 
heredity;  the  plant  kingdom;  and  ecology.  New 
words  and  how  to  pronounce  them  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  final  section.  [Index.]  Ages 
eleven  to  thirteen.”  (Science) 


“By  far  the  most  novel  botany  book  I  have 
seen.  .  .  .  By  using  imaginary  pills,  the  au¬ 
thors  ‘shrink’  the  reader  to  a  size  that  permits 
easy  travel  through  the  tissues  of  a  plant  and 
describe  the  ‘thrilling’  sites  seen  along  the 
way.  It  is  a  ‘cute’  approach,  but  the  cartoons 
and  humorous  diagrams  may  lead  the  novice 
to  great  misconceptions,  and  while  the  text 
is  wordy  and  childish,  many  of  the  concepts 
discussed  are  advanced.  Each  chapter  includes 
directions  for  several  demonstrations  that  will 
increase  the  reader’s  comprehension  and  per¬ 
haps  dispel  some  of  the  misconceptions  relayed 
by  the  text.”  Jack  McCormick 

Natur  Hist  75:62  N  ’66  90w 
“An  authentic,  exciting,  and  readable  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  about  plants.  Illustrations  are  plen¬ 
tiful  and  appealing  without  being  gaudy.  The 
drawings  convey  their  intent  somewhat  better 
than  tne  photographs,  but  both  are  used  to 
advantage.  .  .  .  [Presenting]  botany  through 
a  naturalistic  and  descriptive  approach,  [the 
authors]  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  coherent 
explanation  of  .  .  .  structures,  physiology,  and 
ecology.  .  .  .  Suitable  for  a  home  library,  [this] 
should  be  in  elementary  school  and  children’s 
libraries.  Tt  could  be  used  as  a  textbook  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  elementary  school  but  will 
probably  become  a  reference  book.  There  should 
be  more  books  on  science  which  represent  ‘good’ 
science  and  at  the.  same  time  appeal  to  young 
people.  The  present  volume  is  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction.”  P.  DeH.  Hurd 

Science  152:923  My  13  ’66  420w 


KURZMAN,  DAN.  Santo  Domingo:  revolt  of 
the  damned.  310p  $5.95  Putnam 
972.93  Dominican  Republic — Politics  and 
government.  Dominican  Republic — Foreign 
relations — U.S.  U.S. — Foreign  relations — 

Dominican  Republic  65-27626 

Recent  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  revolt  of  1965,  U.S.  policy  in  the  area, 
and  its  implications  for  the  hemispheric  and 
world  political  situation  are  considered  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  Washington  Post. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Kraft 

Book  Week  p8  F  6  ’66  170w 
"[Dan  Kurzman]  has  covered  the  present 
conflict  from  the  beginning.  He  believes  that 
we  are  not  neutral,  .  .  .  that  we  are  backing 
the  wrong  side,  .  .  .  that  under  the  Kennedy 
administration,  we  helped  the  people  there  to 
establish  a  democratic  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  overthrown  by  military  ty¬ 
rants,  and  that  the  present  revolution  is  the 
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KURZMAN,  DAN — Continued 
people's  struggle  to  regain  that  democracy.  .  .  . 
He  regrets  our  support  of  political  strong  men 
against  tire  people  and  believes  that  we  have 
destroyed  Latin  America’s  faith  in  our  sin¬ 
cerity.  He  writes  convincingly,  basing  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  personal  observation  and  interviews 
with  the  leaders  of  both  sides.  His  journalistic 
style  and  many  anecdotes  make  good  reading 
which  belongs  in  public  and  academic  librar¬ 
ies.”  M.  C.  Keenleyside 

Library  J  90:5404  D  15  65  160w 
"The  revolt  is  brought  into  perspective  in  a 
brief  review  of  the  country’s  unhappy  history. 
.  .  .  The  readiness  of  the  U.  S.  to  block  efforts 
for  Bosch’s  reinstallation  is,  to  Kurzman,  a 
negation  of  our  historic  belief  in  democratic 
choice.  This  is  a  helpful  summary.  Lack  of 
an  index  limits  its  value  for  school  assign¬ 
ments.  ’  ’ 

Library  J  91:448  Ja  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
‘‘The  overriding  value  of  Kurzman’ s  book  is 
its  linking  of  the  Dominican  revolt  and  US 
intervention  to  the  broader  Latin  American 
picture.  ‘The  United  States,’  he  says,  ‘tried  to 
stop  not  just  the  Communists  but '  the  revolu¬ 
tion  itself.’  Nothing  substitutes  for  the  first 
person  singular  in  reporting,  which  .  .  Kurz¬ 
man  often  gives  us.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 

New  Repub  154:29  F  5  *66  450w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  9  ’66  20w 
“A  sorry  tale,  but  a  nearly  indispensable 
book.” 

New  Yorker  42:210  Mr  19  ’66  80w 


KUsAN,  IVAN.  Koko  and  the  ghosts;  tr.  from 
the  Serbo-Croat  by  Drenka  Willem  il.  by 
Paul  Galdone.  215p  $3.75  Harcourt 

66-11203 

‘‘Despite  his  friend  Zlatko’s  talk  about 
ghosts.  Koko  wasn’t  sure  he  believed  in  them 
until  the  night  he  saw  a  white  figure  flutter¬ 
ing  silently  across  the  yard.  It  disappeared 
through  the  cellar  door,  leaving  no  trace.  That 
was  only  one  of  the  peculiar  things  that  had 
happened  since  Koko  and  his  family  had  moved 
from  Green  Hill  into  the  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment  in  town.  Threatening  letters,  a  myste¬ 
rious  power  failure,  and  subterranean  voices 
set  the  two  boys  onto  a  trail  that  led  them 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  ‘dead  man,’  a 
long-hidden  secret,  and  the  unveiling  of  some 
unsavory  characters.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Originally  published  in  Yugoslavia  as  Koko  I 
Duhovi.  ‘‘Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  newest  book  about  the  Yugoslavian  boy 
Koko  is  as  full  of  good  boy-talk  and  intricate 
problems  cleverly  solved  as  ‘The  Mystery  of 
Green  Hill’  IBRD  19621.  .  .  .  Far-fetched  in 
places,  but  brisk  and  interesting.”  M.  IS.  Libby 
Book  Week  p34  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  llOw 

“Realistic  characterization  in  this  fast- 
moving  mystery  with  a  city  setting.”  E.  M. 
Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:196  Ap  ’66  140w 
“Melodramatic  and  hard  to  follow.  (An  au¬ 
thor  should  not  name  the  hero  Milich  and  the 
villain  Pilich!).”  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:2717  My  15  ’66  70w 


KUTNER,  LUIS.  I,  the  lawyer.  239p  il  $3.50 
Dodd 

340  Law — Juvenile  literature.  Law  as  a  pro¬ 
fession — Juvenile  literature  66-12026 

The  world  chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
International  Due  Process  of  Law  presents  the 
history  of  law,  its  principles,  and  outlines  “its 
many  facets  and  career  opoprtunities.  .  .  .  He 
tells  how  to  prepare  for  [a  law  career]  in  high 
school  and  college;  what  to  study  in  law  school; 
how  to  select  a  specialty  and  begin  legal  prac¬ 
tice,  and,  through  specific  examples,  he  shows 
how  cases  of  various  kinds  can  best  be 
handled.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades 
eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“The  career  guidance  books  in  the  field  of 
law  have  been  a  singularly  dreary  lot  and  that 
is  true  of  the  latest  entry.  I,  the  Lawyer, 
knocked  together  by  a  Chicago  practitioner. 
.  .  .  [The]  book  is  239  pages  long;  104  of  those 
pages  are  consumed  by  a  rambling,  random 
trip  through  history,  much  of  it  having  scant 
relevance  to  the  lawyer  and  his  work.  .  .  . 
The  youthful  reader  will  be  left  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  impression,  distinctly  erroneous,  that 


most  lawyers  are  trial  practitioners:  the  vital 
role  of  the  so-called  ‘office’  lawyer  goes  mostly 
unstated.  .  .  .  Some  books  exist  that  possess 
the  power  to  stir  in  youngsters  a  recognition 
of  the  majesty  that  is  the  law.  I,  the  Lawyer 
gives  no  hint  of  them.”  J.  R.  Waltz 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  19  ’66  750w  [YA] 
“An  excellent  guide  to  students  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  legal  career.  Kutner,  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer,  presents  his  complex  profession  with 
refreshing  clarity,  avoiding  the  stilted  ‘legalese’ 
of  similiar  works.  ...  Of  special  value  is  the 
advice  on  how  to  prepare  for  law  school.  .  .  . 
This  book  deserves  a  prize!”  J.  W.  McGregor 
Library  J  91:1073  F  15  ’66  90w 


KUZNETS,  SIMON.  Economic  growth  and 
structure;  selected  es'says.  378p  il  $7.50  Nor¬ 
ton 

338  Economic  development  65-12519 

“This  book  consists  of  twelve  reprinted  es¬ 
says  on  economic  growth.  .  .  .  Five  of  the 
essays  are  on  growth  theory,  population 
changes,  and  their  recent  patterns;  three  on 
industrialization,  the  takeoff  doctrine,  and  ag¬ 
riculture;  two  on  inequality  and  growth;  and 
two  on  U.S,  growth  and  its  long  cycles.  They 
were  published  originally  from  1954  to  1964  in 
various  places,  ten  in  English,  two  previously 
only  in  French.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“[These]  essays  carefully  underline  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  the  basic  data  from  which  they 
grow,  and  they  are  careful  in  stating  what  is 
not  known;  they  are  often  speculative  and 
suggestive.  .  .  .  [This  kind  of  inquiry]  seems 
a  thoroughly  fruitful  approach  toward  under¬ 
standing  economic  growth.  These  essays  are 
most  significant,  not  for  the  questions  they 
answer,  but  for  their  purpose  ‘to  pose  ques¬ 
tions  and  advance  suggestions.’  The  data, 
when  properly  examined,  says  Kuznets,  ‘al¬ 
ways  reveal  findings  that  call  for  explanations 
that  are  not  at  hand.’  ”  Theodore  Morgan 
Am  Econ  R  56:554  Je  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Hohenberg 

J  Pol  Econ  74:417  Ag  ’66  900w 
Sci  Am  215:113  Ag  ’66  30w 
“As  would  be  expected,  [these  papers]  are 
learned,  profound,  and  stimulating.  [Professor 
Kuznets]  tackles  some  big  questions,  often 
ignored,  and  produces  some  interesting  an¬ 
swers.  He  is  heavily  pragmatic  and  quantita¬ 
tive  in  his  approach,  as  is  proper  in  one  of 
his  interests  and  achievements;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  book  on  economic  growth  which  ranks 
high  in  the  list  of  those  that  throw  light  on 
the  causes  and  nature  of  economic  growth. 
.  .  .  [The]  careful  and  meticulous  study  of 
such  matters  as  agriculture,  income  inequality, 
and  the  so-called  long-swings  in  growth  sug¬ 
gest  how  cautious  scholars  should  be  in  adum¬ 
brating  fully  comprehensive  ‘models’  of 
growth.” 

TLS  p712  Ag  4  ’66  240w 


KUZNETS,  SIMON.  Postwar  economic  growth; 
four  lectures.  148p  $4.25  Harvard  univ.  press 
330.9  Economic  conditions  64-25054 

"The  question  Kuznets  appears  to  pose  .  .  . 
[is:]  are  there  in  the  growth  process,  with  its 
concomitant  tendencies  to  interdependence  and 
diversity,  the  potent  seeds  of  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  strain  and  conflict?”  (Am  Econ  R) 
The  lectures  were  delivered  in  1964  under  the 
auspices  of  the  John  Randolph  and  Dora 
Haynes  foundation  at  the  Town  Hall  forum  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Univ.  of  Calif,  Riverside. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


It  is  clear  that  [Kuznets]  does  not  see  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  as  the  sole  source  of  domestic 
and  international  strain  and  conflict.  .  .  .  These 
lectures  afford  economists  a  chance  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Kuznets  in  a  less  familiar 
mood,  not  in  his  empirical,  but  in  his  interpre¬ 
tative  aspect.  Few  economists  dare  to  leave 
the  borders  of  economics  and  the  security  of 
statistical  measures.  Few  who  do  can  bring  to 
their,  excursions  Kuznets’  historical  perspective 
and  imaginative  reach,  and  these  lectures  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  man  who  has  given  us  so  many 
solid  statistical  monographs  is  equally  at  home 
m  the  speculative  essay.”  Moses  Abram ovitz 
Am  Econ  R  56:207  Mr  ’66  1000W 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Easterlin 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:223  S  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  90:115  Ja  1  ’65  130w 
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KWANT,  REMY  C.  From  phenomenology  to 
metaphysics;  an  inquiry  into  the  last  period 
of  Merleau-Ponty’ s  philosophical  life.  246p 
$7.95  Duquesne  univ.  press 

194  Merleau-Ponty,  Maurice.  Philosophy. 
Modern  __  .  66-18452 

It  is  Kwant’s  contention  “that'shortly  before 
his  death  in  1961,  Merleau-Ponty  began  to 
modify  a  number  of  his  earlier  views..  .  .  A 
number  of  self-critical  notes  that  Merleau- 
Ponty  wrote  during  1959  .  .  .  suggest  to  Kwant 
that  Merleau-Ponty  thought  he  _  had  found  a 
new  philosophic  approach.  .  .  .  Kwant  believes 
that  this  expression  contains  the  heart  ox 
Merleau-Ponty’s  new  emphasis,  viz.,  our  human 
existence  is  not  separated  from  or  opposed  to 
nature  or  Being.’’  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This  volume]  follows  up  an  earlier  study 
by  Kwant,  The  Phenomenological  Philosophy 
of  Merleau-Ponty  (1963).  ...  .  This  work  can¬ 
not  really  be  compared  with  other  studies  of 
Merleau-Ponty  since  it  claims  to  open  up  new 
ground.  Its  success  of  course,  will  depend  on 
Kwant’s  claims  that  the  views  he  discussed 
really  can  be  attributed  to  the  later  Merleau- 
Ponty.  Index  of  names  but  no  bibliography. 

Choice  3:782  N  ’66  210w 


‘For  the  professionals  only.”  _ 

Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  66  50w 


KWITZ,  MARY  DEBALL.  Mouse  at  home; 
story  and  pictures  by  Mary  DeBall  Kwitz. 
32p  $1.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $2.19  Harper 
Mice — Stories  65-22879 

This  story  “tells  what  Mouse  does  each 
month  of  the  year,  from  the  time  she  cleans 
her  cuckoo  clock  with  a  pink  feather  until  she 
trims  her  Christmas  tree  ‘with  gay  abandon. 

.  .  .  Ages  three  to  six.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna .  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  66  50w 
“The  pictures,  in  soft  tones  of  red  and  green, 
are  delicate;  the  whole  book  is  infused,  with  a 
warmth  of  spirit  appropriate  to  Christmas. 

Ann  Cur[_^rary  j  91;5i36  O  15  ’66  60w 

“The  mice  at  least  look  like  the  ones  I’ve 
seen  and  everything  is  neat  .and.  orderly. Hu¬ 
mans  might  call  it  cute,  but  it  didn  t  have  me 
purring  with  delight.”  G.  A.  Woods 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  25  66  80w 
“This  is  one  of  those  slight  hut  attractive 
little  books  of  the  carry- around  type.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  .  .  .  well-designed,  well-ordered  as  to 
detail  and  color.  Tlie  text  is  si  triple.  .  •  • 

Phrases — small  surprises  for  a  child  s  voca¬ 
bulary — are  scattered  throughout.  Unlike  the 
furry  protag’onists  of  Beatrix  Potter,  Mouse  is 
100  per  cent  human.  It  seems  not  to  matter. 
Alice  Dalghesh  ^  2Q  >&g  10Qw 


KWOK,  D.  W.  Y.  Scientism  in  Chinese 
thought.  1900-1950.  231p  $6.75  Yale  umv.  press 
181.1  Philosophy,  Chinese.  Science*— Philos¬ 
ophy  66-22330 

The  author  “analyzes  the  ^owth ®tc ‘fh?, 
— the  appreciation,  .well  founded,  or  not,  of  the 
potentialities  of  science  and  scientific  method 
— among  the  intellectual  leaders  of  China..  .  .  . 
His  quest  has  led  him  to  probe  the  writings 
And  thought  of  such  ,  .  .  thinkers  as  Ch  en 
Tu-hsiu,  Hu  Shih,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  [and 
others].  Whatever  their  purposes  may  have 
been.  Professor  Kwok  maintains  many  Chi¬ 
nese  intellectuals,  who  were  not  scientists, 
tended  to  claim  more  for  science  than  scientists 
themselves  A  major  consequence  of  scientism 
was  the  preparation  of  an  intellectual  .recep¬ 
tivity  for  dogmatic  and  universalistic  social  and 
political  theory.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

Choice  3:418  J1  ’66  80w 

“The  critical  shift  from  the  traditional  hu¬ 
manistic  approach  of  Chinese  to  the  problems 
S  aving  and  life  is  well  traced  m  Professor 
Kwok’s  study.  .  .  ..  This  is  a  book  for.all  serious 
collections  on  China  and  modem  intellectual 

M:Sn  D  1  '65  180w 

a,;s  Aufsi  jurjuss 

thought,  but  might  have  pitfalls  for  the  un¬ 
wary.  For  example,  the  author  seems  to  have 
a  quite  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  tradition  of  materialism  coming  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  does  he  seem  to  be 
familiar  with  what  the  Chinese  accomplished 


in  science  and  technology  before  the  arrival  of 
Western  influences;  and  the  reader  gradually 
becomes  conscious  of  the  grinding  of  some  kind 
of  axe  behind  me  scenes,  possibly  Buddhist, 
possibly  Roman  Catholic,  but  one  can  never 
find  out  what  it  is.” 

TLS  p342  Ap  21  ’66  650w 


KYLE,  ELISABETH.  Princess  of  Orange  [Eng 
title:  Girl  with  a  destiny],  255p  $3.75;  lib  bdg 
$3.45  Holt 

Mary  II.  Queen  of  Great  Britain — Juvenile 
literature  66-13460 

A  biographical  novel  by  the  author  of  The 
Swedish  Nightingale  (BED  1965)  which  covers 
the  life  and  times  of  Mary  Stuart  and  William 
of  Orange  up  to  the  time  when  they  left  Hol¬ 
land  and  returned  to  rule  England  in  1688. 
Genealogical  table.  Bibliography.  “Grades  seven 
to  eight.’’  (Library  J) 


“This  perceptive  biography  reads  like  a  novel 
and  is  very  appealing.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  40w  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  42:442  Ag  ’66  220w 
“The  appeal  of  the  couple  and  the  loveliness 
of  their  country  come  through  clearly.  Polit¬ 
ical  events  of  the  period  are  not  well  integrated 
with  the  biographical  material,  however.  Highly 
Actionized,  this  hook  conjures  up  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  another  era.  GirJs  should  like  it  chiefly 
for  its  romance.”  Agnes  Krarup 

Library  J  91:2708  My  15  ’66  80w 
“Surely  this  is  not  the  same  woman  who 
suffered  from  childlessness,  poor  health,  and 
constant  loneliness.  No,  Elisabeth  Kyle’s  Mary 
is  simply  too  happy,  and  her  William  too  faith¬ 
ful  to  be  true.  Whether  ruling  in  Holland,  or 
returning  to  London  to  succeed  James  II.  these 
two  seem  no  more  than  pale  statues  set  against 
alternate  backgrounds  of  Dutch  tulips  and  Eng¬ 
lish  fog.  While  the  book  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  times,  it  is  still  passion  that 
makes  history — and  when  passion  is  bowdler¬ 
ized.  even  in  the  interests  of  the  young,  his¬ 
tory  is  no  longer  meaningful.”  Barbara  Wersba 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  J1  25  ’66  200w 
[YA] 

TLS  pll47  D  9  ’65  llOw 
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LABAREE.  LEONARD  W.,  ed.  The  papers.  v9. 
See  Franklin,  B. 


LACH,  DONALD  F.,  ed.  Asia  on  the  eve  of 
Europe’s  expansion;  ed.  by  Donald  F.  Lach 
and  Carol  Flaumenhaft.  213p  maps  $4.95; 
pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
950  Asia — History  65-23294 

“This  [volume  in  the  Global  History  series] 
is  an  attempt  to  show  what  Asia  was  like 
through  the  eyes  of  European  visitors  and  as 
found  in  native  records  of  India,  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  so  on, 
in  the  15th-16th  centuries.  The  introductory 
and  the  closing  chapters  are  the  editors’  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  volume.  In  between,  materials  of 
varying  types  appear,  each  beginning  with  a 
brief  note  by  the  editors.”  (Library  J)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  60w 
“The  most  interesting  pieces  included  in  the 
book  are  the  verses  by  Krishnadevaraya  on 
polity  (like  Machiavelli’s  The  Prince),  The 
Floral  (Portuguese  regulations  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God),  The  Malay  annals,  and  a  few 
others  not  readily  available  in  the  English 
language.  Clearly,  this  is  a  highly  specialized 
volume,  of  interest  mainly  to  large  academic 
libraries."  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:107  Ja  1  '66  140w 


LACOUTURE.  JEAN.  De  Gaulle:  tr.  by  Francis 
K.  Price.  215p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

B  or  92  Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie 
de  66-24425 

A  biography.  Chronology.  Index.  This  book 
was  first  published  in  French. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:693  N  26  ’66 


90w 


Best  Sell  26:273  O  15  ’66  110w 
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LACOUTU RE,  JEAN — Continued 
“Lacouture's  elegant  little  book,  quotable  on 
every  page,  might  have  been  written  in  Viet 
Nam  or  North  Africa,  where  this  versatile 
French  journalist  is  almost  as  much  at  home 
as  he  is  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  perspective  is 
global,  the  style  serenely  ironic.  Perspective  is 
all.  ...  It  is  the  quickest  guide  to  a  man  still 
traveling,  and  it  rapidly  became  a  best-seller 
[when  published  in  France  last  year],  .  .  . 
[There]  the  book  has  had  little  comment, 
though  the  integrity  of  its  author  is  not  in 
doubt.  .  .  .  De  Gaulle,  it  is  reported,  said  he 
liked  Lacouture’s  book,  because  it  dealt  with 
him  as  a  political,  not  a  military,  man.”  Joseph 
Barry 

Book  Week  pl8  O  30  ’66  650w 
Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  20w 
“[This]  is  not  a  detailed  biography  but 
rather  an  essay  about  the  forces  and  the  bat- 
ties  that  made  De  Gaulle.  Frenchmen  writing 
on  De  Gaulle  too  often  exaggerate  his  troubles 
with  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  but  Lacouture 
has  avoided  that  pitfall.  He  is  fair  to  those 
who  have  quarreled  with  De  Gaulle,  and  he 
does  not  whitewash  the  General.  .  .  .  La- 
couture  explains  De  Gaulle,  not  in  terms  of 
British  chicanery  nor  American  imperialism, 
but  as  the  product  of  late  19th  century  France 
and  the  army.  He  has  not  answered  all  of 
the  questions  about  De  Gaulle,  but  then  who 
can?  Here  is  a  readable,  impressionistic  sketch 
of  the  significant  moments  in  a  fantastic  ca¬ 
reer.  Recommended.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  91:4097  S  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:18  N  17  ’66  800w 
“Rarely  has  a  study  succeeded  in  being  so 
suggestive,  perceptive  and  rich  in  so  few  pages 
.  .  .  [The  author’s]  range  is  unlimited,  and 
his  style  a  delight.  .  .  .  [This  biography  illu¬ 
minates]  a  series,  not  of  contradictions,  but  of 
dualities  that  coexist  in  an  extraordinary  man. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  is  a  man  of  the  left.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  it  is  de  Gaulle-the-rebel  whom  he  pre¬ 
fers,  whom  he  stresses  and  understands  best. 
Consequently,  he  is  more  interesting  when  he 
deals  with  de  Gaulle  up  to  1944,  than  when 
he  discusses  [his]  later  career.  ...  In 
his  critique  of  de  Gaulle’s  nuclear  diplomacy 
and  financial  orthodoxy,  he  echoes  traditional 
left  wing  themes  and  shows  why  there  have 
always  been  tensions  and  misunderstandings 
between  the  French  left  and  de  Gaulle.  .  .  . 
[Nevertheless]  de  Gaulle  the  rebel  and  the  ma¬ 
gician  has  always  been  attracted  to  the  left. 

.  .  .  This  may  help  explain  why  a  man  of  the 
left  like  Lacouture  has  been  able  to  write  so 
satisfying  a  book.”  Stanley  Hoffmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  18  '66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  49:65  N  12  ’66  950w 


LACOUTURE,  JEAN.  Vietnam:  between  two 
truces:  with  an  introd.  by  Joseph  Kraft:  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Konrad  Kellen  and  Joel 
Carmichael.  295p  $5.95  Random  house 

959.7  Viet  Nam — Politics  and  government. 
U.S. — Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam.  Viet 
Nam — Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-11982 

The  theme  of  this  book  is  that  “the  presence 
of  escalating  forces  in  Vietnam  obscures  the 
issues  and  removes  the  hope  for  settlement  of 
what  is  at  base  a  local  issue.”  (Christian  Cen¬ 
tury)  Index.  Originally  published  as  Le  Viet¬ 
nam  entre  deux  paix. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:692  N  26  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:140  J1  ’66  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Commager 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  13  ’66  1200w 
“Serious  scholars  of  the  Vietnamese  scene 
might  claim  that  Lacouture  has  said  nothing 
new.  Moreover,  some  will  disagree  with  him 
because  they  view  the  Vietnamese  struggle  as 
a  necessary  evil.  But  Lacouture  did  not  write 
for  the  scholar.  He  wrote  for  the  general 
public:  a  category  into  which  most  undergradu¬ 
ates  fall.  .  .  .  [This]  assessment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  ruling  juntas,  the  role  of  the 
Catholics  and  Buddhists,  the  NFL,  and  the 
aims  of  the  U.S.  can  be  helpful  to  scholar,  stu¬ 
dent,  or  layman.” 

Choice  3:456  J1  '66  200w 
Christian  Century  83:337  Mr  16  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  My  19  ’66 
600w 

Economist  221:58  O  1  ’60  250w 


“[This  work  by]  a  veteran  French  journalist 
with  two  decades  of  experience  in  Vietnam  is 
fated  to  be  controversial.  It  will  be  cited,  in 
and  out  of  context,  to  reinforce  pet  opinions 
and  theories:  condemned  out  of  hand  by  staunch 
defenders  of  the  successive  South  Vietnamese 
governments;  and  scored  for  many  of  its  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  positions  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Hanoi.  But  for  readers  searching 
open-mindedly  for  answers  to  the  dilemmas 
posed  by  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  this  book  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  reflection.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  91:1222  Mr  1  '66  160w 
Library  J  91:2722  My  15  '66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Mirsky 

Nation  202:524  My  2  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:27  Ap  16  '66  800w 


“As  an  army  public-information  officer  [in 
Indochina]  .  .  .  [the  author]  apparently  visited 
with  the  'other  side’  in  1946  and  met  leaders 
there  whom  he  was  to  meet  again  after  the 
war  was  over.  It  is  such  episodes  that  give  his 
reporting — for  his  book  is  principally  reportage 
of  the  best  quality — such  unusual  depth.  .  .  . 
Since  solutions  for  the  Vietnam  dilemma  are 
imperative,  Lacouture  has  the  courage  to  offer 
us  unpopular  ones.  He  argues  that  settlements 
must  take  place  on  three  levels:  among  South 
Vietnamese:  between  Saigon  and  Hanoi:  and 
among  the  great  powers.  .  .  .  ‘Peace,’  says  the 
author,  ’must  be  .begun  in  the  South,  by 
Southerners,  just  as  the  war  began  there.’  That 
quiet  little  truth  alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.”  Bernard  Fall 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  13  ’66  1350w 


New  Yorker  42:167  Je  11  '66  240w 


“Readers  whoi  are  fed  up  with  simplistic 
rhetoric — from  whatever  end  of  the  political 
spectrum — should  welcome  [this]  important 
book.  .  .  .  Negotiated  peace  is  not  a  red 
banner  for  Lacouture:  it  is  a  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  intensive  analysis,  thorough  scholarship 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  reality. 
.  .  .  Lacouture  asserts  the  present  war  began 
.  .  .  in  the  south,  as  an  indigenous  movement 
of  southerners  against  southerners  .  .  .  [and 
that]  closed  off  from  every  recourse  to  demo¬ 
cratic  response  under  the  ax  of  Diem  and  his 
sister-in-law,  all  opposition  groups,  from  Bud¬ 
dhist  to  democratic  socialist  and  Communist, 
took  to  the  forests  and  mountains  in  increasing 
numbers  from  1956  on.  .  .  .  Though  the  NLF 
contains  a  powerful  Communist  wing,  Lacou¬ 
ture  denies  that  it  is  a  Communist  organiza¬ 
tion.  What  is  more,  he  continues,  even  where 
it  is  Communist,  it  is  southern,  and  national¬ 
istic,  no  mere  satellite  of  the  north.” 

Newsweek  67:102B  Mr  14  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Lamb 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:669  D  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  G.  K.  Tanham 

Reporter  34:40  Je  2  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Thorbecke 

Sat  R  49:32  Ap  9  ’66  1250w 


LACY,  ED.  The  hotel  dwellers.  219p  $4.50 
Harper 

66-10646 

.  “Howie  Fisher  has  for  years  run  the  stand 
m  the  lobby  of  the  Times  Terrace,  a  de¬ 
classed,.  midtown  New  York  hotel.  Though 
Howie  is  a  knowing  New  Yorker  who  has  seen 
almost  everything,  he  has  not  become  hard; 
and  he  smells  death  all  about  him.  He  walks 
with  a  terrible  dread,  fearful  that  the 
slightest  exertion  will  bring  on  a  second,  fatal 
attack  The  plot  .  .  .  shows  his  journey  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  grave:  he  betrays  his 
wife  with  a  charming  young  Egyptian  belly- 
dancer.  Miss  Nasser:  buys  a  new  and  more 
successful  business,  and  finds  himself  facing 
such  enormous  problems  that  he  almost 
wishes  for  the  second  heart  attack.”  (Sat  R) 


"As  for  ‘The  Hotel  Dwellers,’  this  reviewer 
can  think  of  nothing  good  to  say;  it  is  a 
vulgar,  cheap  novel  without  any  discernible 
merit. 

Best  Sell  25:424  F  1  ’66  20w 


wu  nacy  nas  written  a  sharp,  rude,  some¬ 
times  vulgar  book  that  is  one  of  the  better 
novels  of  recent  years,  .  .  .  Every  character, 
every  nuance  is  real  and  fits:  and  the  special 
quality  that  is  New  York  City  is  in  every 
line  A  tightly  written,  realistic  novel  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  fiction  collections.”  S  L  Mott 
Library  J  91:965  F  15  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  16  '66  llOw 
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‘‘Lacy,  a  very  human  writer,  has  a  good 
eye  and  a  fine  sense  of  character.  .  .  .  His 
portraits  of  Howie's  wife  Flo,  the  bell  captain 
Brice,  and  Lydia,  the  house  whore,  are  sharply 
drawn  but  never  nasty.  The  action  is  a  trifle 
attenuated  at  the  beginning,  but  on  the  whole 
the  novel,  though  small  in  shope,  is  well 
realized.”  Cecil  Hemley 

Sat  R  49:40  Ja  29  ‘66  200w 


LADD,  EVERETT  CARLL.  Negro  political 
leadership  in  the  South.  348p  $7.50  Cornell 
univ.  press 

320.9  Negroes — Politics  and  suffrage.  Ne¬ 
groes  —  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Negroes — • 

Greenville,  S'.C.  Negroes — History  66-11048 
Part  I  “investigates  the  demographic  setting, 
patterns  of  discriminatory  treatment,  and  levels 
of  Negro  political  participation.  Part  II  .  .  . 
is  concerned  with  the  ‘styles’  of  racial  leader¬ 
ship — -conservative,  militant,  and  moderate — in 
terms  of  goals,  methods,  and  impact  on  the 
Negroes.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“An  interesting  and  valuable  work  .  .  .  about 
urban  political  leadership,  and  most  extensively 
about  leadership  in  two  cities.  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  and  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
were  chosen  to  represent  deep  south  and  rim 
south  settings  respectively.  The  book’s  value  is 
greater  as  a  timely  description  of  southern  Ne¬ 
gro  political  leadership  than  as  an  original  con¬ 
tribution  to  political  science.  It  is  a  particularly 
valuable  book  for  the  layman  who  is  not  very 
familiar  with  the  subject.  .  .  .  [Moreover,] 
much  of  the  book  [is  limited]  to  a  descriptive, 
rather  than  an  analytical  effort.  .  .  .  Fully  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  styles 
of  race  leadership  and  race  organizations.  .  .  . 
In  sum,  the  book  is  a  generally  sound,  interest¬ 
ing  and  comprehensive  effort  .  .  .  valuable  to 
the  general  reader.”  W.  R.  Keech 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:720  S  ‘66  750w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Grigg 

Am  Soc  R  31:865  D  ’66  550w 
“The  study  concentrates  on  urban  areas  since 
Southern  political  activity  is  progressing  more 
rapidly  there  than  in  rural  areas,  and  also 
because  these  cities  provide  Negroes  with  ‘a 
buffer  against  white  sanction,  a  buffer  absent 
in  rural  and  small  town  areas.’.  .  .  Extensively 
researched.  Ladd  not  only  carefully  examined 
recorded  data  such  as  NAACP  files,  but  had 
the  advantage  of  first-hand  interviews  with 
political  leaders  of  both  races  as  well  as  at¬ 
tendance  at  biracial  committee  meetings  and 
political  party  gatherings.  Readable  and  schol¬ 
arly.  there  is  heavy  emphasis  on  demography, 
supported  amply  by  charts,  graphs,  and  maps 
of  the  two  cities.  Uncritical  bibliography:  ad¬ 
equate  index.  Suitable  for  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  in  history  of  the  New  South,  political 
science,  but  especially  in  Negro  history.” 
Choice  3:851  N  ’66  200w 
"This  excellent  study  of  Negro  leadership 
sees  it  as  a  response  to  particular  societal  situ¬ 
ations.  The  past-situation  is  compared  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  Systematic  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  present-day  leaders,  compara¬ 
tive  South-wide  data  and  direct  observation  are 
skillfully  integrated,  and  the  relevant  literature 
is  carefully  combed.  .  .  .  [However]  the  title 
is  not  comprehensive  enough;  the  leadership 
analyzed  is  far  broader  than  the  political.  The 
one  important  error  in  the  book  is  to  call 
Martin  Luther  King  a  ‘militant’;  this  may  be 
true  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North  he  is  a 
‘moderate.’  .  .  .  Ladd  shows  that  [Negro]  busi¬ 
nessmen  fall  primarily  into  one  type,  the  con¬ 
servative,  if  indeed  they  are  leaders  at  all. 
Thus,  the  present  book  is  needed  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  and  as  an  analysis  of  power  in  a  rapidly 
changing  South.”  A.  M.  Rose 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:662  D  ’66  700w 


LADER,  LAWRENCE.  Abortion.  212p  $5.95 

Bobbs 

364.1  Abortion  66-18592 

The  author  “has  examined  the  medical,  reli¬ 
gious,  sociological,  and  legal  aspects.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  highly  representative  of  the 
typical  approach  advocating  total  freedom.  .  .  . 
Arguments  supporting  this  position  are  based 
on  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  Besides  appealing 
to  the  plight  of  the  teen-aged  rape  victim,  the 
exhausted  pregnant  mother  of  seven,  the  in¬ 
digent  Negro  and  the  potential  suicide,  usually 


found  in  such  works,  the  author  utilizes  some 
new  and  informative  sources.  .  .  .  Unfortunate¬ 
ly.  the  use  of  this  material  is  often  more 
emotional  than  logical.  .  .  .  The  chief  opponent 
of  reformed  legislation  is  the  Catholic  Church, 
whose  position  is  here  presented  superficially 
and  sometimes  erroneously.  .  .  .  For  those  who 
are  interested  in  trying  to  grasp  the  mentality 
of  the  abortionists,  this  book  is  as  good  an 
illustration  as  one  will  find.  It  is  far  from 
scientific,  but  it  contains  a  wealth  of  views 
and  information  difficult  to  find  elsewhere, 
which  can  prove  valuable  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  issues  at  stake.”  R.  P. 
Vaughan 

America  114:879  Je  25  ’66  600w 
“Lawrence  Lader,  a  journalist  and  former 
president  of  The  Society  of  Magazine  writers, 
has  written  the  most  detailed  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  book  currently  available  in  English  on  this 
controversial  subject.  .  .  .  Both  the  Finkbine 
and  Bourne  cases  are  described  in  detail. 
Lader  cites  many  official  and  unofficial  statis¬ 
tics  for  countries  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  His  descriptions  of  what  the  woman 
who  seeks  an  abortion  must  go  through  offer 
some  positive  suggestions  for  improvement. 
The  lists  of  references  and  sources  are  especial¬ 
ly  valuable.  This  book  should  be  in  all  public, 
college,  and  medical  libraries.”  W.  K.  Beatty 
Library  J  91:2512  My  15  ’66  140w 
“A  well-documented  and  lucid  discussion  of 
all  aspects  of  the  abortion  problem.  [Lader]  has 
done  an  extremely  thorough  job  of  researching 
his  subject,  yet  presents  his  findings  in  non¬ 
technical,  readable  form,  largely  avoiding  the 
sensationalism  which  often  characterizes  books 
on  such  controversial  topics.”  E.  M.  Schur 
Nation  203:492  N  7  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  James  Ridgeway 

New  Repub  155:38  N  26  ’66  1250w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  18  ’66  90w 


LA  FARGE,  OLIVER.  The  man  with  the  cala¬ 
bash  pipe;  some  observations;  ed.  and  with 
an  introd.  by  Winfield  Townley  Scott.  246p 
$4.95  Houghton 

814  66-11224 

Selections  from  articles  written  in  a  weekly 
column  in  the  New  Mexican  from  1950  to  1963 
by  the  anthropologist  and  novelist,  author  of 
The  Door  in  the  Wall  (BRD  1965). 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:166  Mr  ’66  140w 
“The  title  may  permit  this  book  to  go  un¬ 
noticed  by  many  college  students  not  able  to 
ascertain  its  contents.  La  Farge  won  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  his  Laughing  Boy  [BRD  1929]. 
The  present  collection  of  essays  .  ,  .  merit  the 
same  award  for  journalism.  .  .  .  The  essays 
are  unique  because  the  author  was  not  only  a 
novelist  but  also  an  accomplished  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  especially  interested  in  the  Navaho  and 
Hopi  Indians.  .  .  .  Recommended  strongly  to 
journalism  students,  English  majors,  anthropol¬ 
ogy  students  who  will  find  authoritative  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  status  of  the  American  Indian 
Affairs.  Dates  of  publication  at  the  end  of  each 
article  would  have  made  them  more  useful  to 
the  college  student.” 

Choice  3:762  N  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  14  ’66 

80w 

“As  one  would  expect  from  La  Farge  [these 
selections]  provide  some  truly  delightful  reading. 
Those  who  know  Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico  will 
enjoy  the  comments  more,  but  all  readers  will 
appreciate  the  essays.  Some  of  La  Farge’s  best 
writing  is  to  be  found  in  this  book.  .  .  .  Editor 
Scott  has  chosen  well  from  the  many  essays 
available  to  him,  and  has  produced  a  book  that 
can  be  highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.” 
D.  O.  Kelly 

Library  J  91:697  F  1  ’66  210w 
“For  13  years  The  New  Mexican,  a  Santa  Fe 
newspaper,  exerted  a  formidable  civilizing 
force  by  publishing  the  columns  of  the  late 
Oliver  La  Farge.  ...  A  devoted  citizen  of  his 
adopted  locale,  the  author  clearly  thrived  on  Its 
provincial  decencies  while  giving  it  the  benefit 
of  his  native  New  England  skepticism,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  plain  talk.  Wickedly  funny  when  he 
touches  on  Time  magazine,  children’s  books, 
unwanted  mail  and  Mr.  Nixon,  La  Farge  is,  un¬ 
expectedly.  not  parochial  when  holding  forth  on 
Santa  Fe  and  Indian  affairs.  By  and  large.  La 
Farge  made  many  syndicated  columnists  resem¬ 
ble  thugs  or  blatherers.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!6  Ag  14  ’66  llOw 
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LAFAVE,  WAYNE  R.,  ed.  Law  in  the  Soviet 
society.  297p  $4.75;  pa  $1.95  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
340  Law — Russia.  Justice,  Administration  of 

65-19109 

Originally  published  as  a  symposium  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum,  this  book  in¬ 
cludes  essays  by  “D.  B.  Shimkin  on  Western 
legal  thought  on  Soviet  law;  D.  M.  O’Connor 
on  public  and  civil  systems  of  public  order; 
B.  A.  Ramundo  on  the  role  of  the  party  daily 
Pravda  in  maintaining  ‘socialist  legality’ ;  D.  A. 
Loeber  on  contractual  relations  under  the  eco¬ 
nomic  plan;  W.  Gray  on  new  principles  of  So¬ 
viet  tort  law;  Z.  L.  Zile  on  legal  issues  in  re¬ 
tail  commerce;  and  J.  N.  Hazard  on  the  spread 
of  Soviet  legal  principles  and  institutions 
abroad.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[These  essays  are]  a  major  contribution  to 
American  scholarship  of  Soviet  administrative, 
civil,  and  criminal  law.  Each  of  the  authors 
.  .  .  presents  an  impeccably  documented  and 
persuasively  argued  case,  and,  in  most  cases, 
brings  the  narrative  up  to  the  1960’s  thus  pro¬ 
viding  students  of  the  Soviet  society,  economics, 
and  law  with  fresh  insights  on  the  legal  record 
of  the  Khrushchev  era.  Possibly  owing  to 
pennywise  economy,  the  pages  are  crammed 
with  text  and  annotation,  leaving  a  minuscule 
one-fourth  inch  margin  for  the  hapless  reader’s 
marginalia.” 

Choice  2:908  F  '66  200w 


“Each  of  [these]  seven  authors  has  made  a 
useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  legal  system,  but  despite  a  valiant  effort 
by  Demitri  Shimkin,  in  the  first  chapter,  to  find 
some  common  unifying  themes,  the  book  re¬ 
mains  an  anthology  rather  than  a  true  sym¬ 
posium.  The  absence  of  an  index  accentuates 
the  disunity.  .  .  .  There  is  something  valuable 
in  [the]  essays  for  everyone — specialist  and 
non- specialist  alike— but  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
non-specialist  will  want  to  read  the  whole 
book.”  H.  J.  Berman 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:478  S  ’66  550W 


LA  FORCE,  JAMES  CLAYBURN.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanish  textile  industry,  1750- 
1800,  by  James  Clayburn  La  Force,  Jr.  21Qp 
$5  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
338.4  Textile  industry  and  fabrics — Spain. 
Spain — Economic  conditions  65-15281 

An  “investigation  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  beginning  with  the  first  Bourbon 
king,  Philip  Y,  to  restore  economic  vitality  to 
a  nearly  destitute  nation.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
analyzes  the  economic  soundness  of  [their] 
programs  and  relates  their  success  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  .  .  .  [He  sug¬ 
gests]  that  two  factors  may  explain  [their] 
failure.  First,  the  Spanish  kings  focused  their 
efforts  mainly  on  Castile  and  Leon  where  rug¬ 
ged  terrain,  insufficient  rainfall,  few  forests, 
and  inadequate  communications  created  a  na¬ 
tural  barrier  to  industry.  Second,  fundamental 
weaknesses  impaired  the  royal  economic  pro¬ 
grams.  By  emphasizing  the  engineering  or 
technical  aspects  of  their  policies,  the  kings 
frequently  lost  sight  of  critical  economic  con¬ 
siderations.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  work  reflects  a  considerable  amount 
of  research,  much  of  it  in  Spanish  archives. 
While  it  contains  little  that  is  startlingly  new, 
it  is  replete  with  useful  data  and  solid  inform¬ 
ation.  Competently  as  the  author,  an  economist, 
divides  his  study  into  topics  with  convenient 
introductions  and  conclusions,  if  is  somewhat 
repetitious  and  disjointed  for  a  historian’s 
taste.  ...  In  all,  however,  this  is  a  worth¬ 
while  and  welcome  account  of  a  significant 
aspect  of  Spanish  history.”  J.  E.  Fagg 
Am  Hist  R  71:588  Ja  '66  500w 
“A  doctoral  dissertation  displaying  industry 
and  devotion  but,  unfortunately,  some  undesir¬ 
able  characteristics.  .  .  .  There  are  occasional 
flashes  suggesting  the  application  of  economic 
theory  to  raw  data  but  by  and  large  the  author 
prefers  to  overwhelm  the  reader  with  masses  of 
that  kind  of  information  which  feeds  the 
analytical  process  of  thoughtful  historians  and 
economists.  .  .  .  The  book  does  offer  some 
valuable  deductions.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
continued  need  for  refined  research  and  analysis 
in  a  theoretically  informed  study  of  the  history 
of  economic  development.” 

Choice  3:60  Mr  ’66  120w 
“A  praiseworthy  attemnt  to  cover  a  large 
topic  within  180  pages.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
the  author  has  tried  to  cover  too  much  ground 
often  superficially,  and  several  aspects  of  the 
book  can  only  be  described  as  inadequate.  .  .  . 


As  a  general  history  the  book  is  useful,  since  it 
supplies  the  need  for  a  guide  in  English  to  a 
period  where  the  Spanish  literature  is  abund¬ 
ant.”  Henry  £Camen 

Engl  Hist  R  81:842  O  ’66  220w 


LAFORE,  LAURENCE.  The  long  fuse;  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  origins  of  world  War  I. 
282p  maps  $4.50  Lippincott 

940.3  European  War,  1914-1918— Causes 

65-15251 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Joachim.  Remak 

Am  Hist  R  71:514  Ja  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Lee  _  „ 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:163  Ja  ’66  500w 

Economist  220:270  J1  16  ’66  800w 
TLS  p342  Ap  21  ’66  800w 


LAGERCRANTZ,  OLOF.  From  hell  to  para¬ 
dise;  Dante  and  his  comedy;  tr.  from  the 
Swedish  by  Alan  Blair.  219p  il  $4.95  Washing¬ 
ton  sq.  press 

851  Dante  Alighieri— Divine  comedy  66-16177 
An  exploration  of  “most  of  the  crucial  pas¬ 
sages  in  The  Divine  Comedy.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“Lagercrantz,  a  Swedish  Dante  scholar,  takes 
the  reader  on  a  guided  tour  of  Dante’s  turf;  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  Comedy 
is  necessary  for  enjoyment  of  this  book.  Classic 
illustrations  of  Dante’s  work  and  an  annotated 
bibliography  add  to  its  value.” 

Christian  Century  83:868  Jl  6  ’66  40w 


“[This  study]  comes  highly  recommended.  It 
was  awarded  the  Nordic  Literary  Prize  in  1965. 
.  .  .  The  results,  however,  are  disappointing. 
Dante  was  probably  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  also  an  accomplished 
theologian  firmly  committed  to  and  rooted  in 
the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  church.  It 
is  this  fact  that  Dr.  Lagercrantz  ignores  in  his 
interpretation  of  many  of  the  cantos.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Lagercrantz  would  make  of  [Dante]  a  roman¬ 
tic  and  the  discussion  of  each  canto  is  heavily 
shaded  in  that  direction.  Therefore,  although 
his  work  is  interesting  to  the  Dante  scholar,  it 
seems  to  make  no  new  and  meaningful  points. 
For  the  amateur,  his  explanations  would  be 
misleading.”  E.  J.  Cutler 

Library  J  91:3729  Ag  ’66  240w 


LAGERKVIST,  PAR.  The  Holy  Land;  tr.  from 
the  Swedish  by  Naomi  Walford;  il.  by  Emil 
Antonucci.  85p  $3.95  Random  house 

66-12001 

Shipmates  Tobias  and  Giovanni  continue  the 
journey  begun  in  Pilgrim  at  Sea  (BRD  1964). 
“Now  old  and  blind,  Giovanni  has  been  cast 
ashore  by  the  pirate  skipper,  and  Tobias  joins 
him.  On  a  bleak  and  desolate  coast  they  take 
shelter  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  where 
their  only  companions  are  herdsmen — simple, 
kind,  ageless  men.  In  this  atmosphere  they 
play  out  their  lives,  each  surrendering  at  death 
the  precious  empty  locket  once  given  Giovanni. 
Tobias,  the  eternal  wanderer,  pursues  a  god 
in  whose  existence  he  cannot  believe:  and  a 
holy  land  which,  if  it  be  true  cannot  be 
reached.  In  the  end  his  search  becomes  his 
belief:  his  answer  within  himself.”  (Publisher's 
note)  The  author  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 
1951.  Originally  published  in  Swedish  as  Det 
Heliga  Landet. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:138  Je  ’66  llOw 


If  this  fable  had  been  an  unsolicited  manu¬ 
script  from  a  noble  unknown  .  .  .  few  pub¬ 
lishers  would  have  given  it  the  time  of  day. 
It’s  boring,  bland,  vague  and  pretentious.  .  .  . 
A  heraldic  mishmash  of  pseudo-enigmatic 
stereotypes  ...  as  shallow  as  the  worst  of  So¬ 
viet  propaganda  .  .  .  [and]  nothing  to  write 
home  about — not  even  in  Swedish  or  Miss  Wal- 
ford’s  miscreant  English.”  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl4  My  15  ’66  550w 


Choice  3:778  N  ’66  160w 

“[This]  is  the  final  work  in  a  related  series 
including  ‘The  Death  of  Ahasuerus’  IBRD 
1962],  ‘The  Sibyl’  [BRD  1958],  and  ‘Barabbas’ 
[BRD  1957],  It  is  the  briefest  and  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  somber  fable  of  this  sequence. 
.  .  .Yet  there  is  nothing  passive,  nothing  pre- 
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destined  about  Lagerkvist’s1  parable.  It  pulses 
insistently,  almost  angrily  with,  the  passion  of 
search,  it  has  finally  the  positive  thrust  of  a 
major  question.  .  .  .  Lagerkvist’s  modem  ver¬ 
sion  of  pilgrim’s  nonprogress  is  not  without 
its  literary  and  theological  cliches.  .  .  .  There 
is  even  a  certain  reversed  conventionality  to 
Lagerkvist’s  conclusion:  that  the,  pilgrimage  is 
its  own  destination,  the  question  is  its  own 
answer.  .  .  .  But  what  does  hold  up  ...  is  an 
unmistakable  wholeheartedness  in  Lagerkvist’s 
questing  that  makes  'The  Holy  Land’  less 
allegory  than  the  masked  autobiography  which, 
in  fact,  all  the  best  allegories  may  be.”  Melvin 
Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26 
’66  360w 

"This  brief  novel,  really  a  short  story,  fills 
one  with  awe  for  its  delicate  and  intricate 
weaving  of  symbols  into  meaning  and  its 
gigantic  themes.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  without 
strong  plot,  characterization  or  movement,  but 
its  symbols  and  their  meanings  are  as  limpid 
as  the  clear  pool  that  gives  Tobias  life  for  a 
moment.  This  pilgrimage,  guided  by  Pielr 
Lagerkvist’s  sure,  deft  hand,  puts  before  the 
reader  the  ultimate  meanings  of  life  and  death. 
For  all  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:2363  My  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Holger  Lundbergh 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  My  22  ’66  400w 
“In  simple,  direct  language  Mr.  Lagerkvist 
suggests  the  presence  of  great  mysteries.  .  .  . 
He  writes  not  as  if  he  were  piecing  together 
a  historical  event  or  retelling  a  legend  but  as 
if  he  were  obediently  noting  down  fragments  of 
a  divine  vision.  .  .  .  The  translation  by  Naomi 
Walford  is  accurate,  sensitive  and  a  pleasure 
to  read.” 

TLS  p361  Ap  28  ’66  130w 

Va  Q  R  42:xciv  summer  ’66  150w 


LAHUE,  KALTON  C.  World  of  laughter:  the 
motion  picture  comedy  short,  1910-193(1.  240p 
il  $4.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

791.43  Moving  pictures — History  66-10292 

“In  the  twenty-year  period  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  sound  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
approximately  forty  thousand  reels  of  short 
comedy  films  were  made  and  distributed.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  history  of  the  major  films,  firms,  ac¬ 
tors,  and  directors  of  the  period.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendix:  Selected  comedians  and  their 
films.  Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 


of  Edward  VII’s  Colonial  Secretary  and  as  the 
stepmother  of  George  V’s  Foreign  Secretary, 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  of  George  Vi’s 
Prime  Minister,  Neville  Chamberlain,  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  political  scene  included  six 
reigns,  for  she  lived  in  London  until  her  death 
in  1957,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  relies  too  heavily  upon  a  col¬ 
lection  of  diaries  and  letters  by  a  woman 
who  did  not,  apparently,  possess  much  critical 
perception  of  the  political  events  of  her 
time.  Unfortunately,  her  biography  does  not 
correct  this.  The  general  remarks  about  politi¬ 
cal  events  of  the  period  do  not  give  much  of 
a  picture  of  Mary  Endicott  Chamberlain’s  life 
as  the  wife  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Undoubtedly 
Laing  did  not  intend  to  discuss  British  politics, 
but  this  decision  has  diminished  the  usefulness 
of  her  book  for  undergraduate  libraries.  There 
is  not  much  here  about  Joseph  Chamberlain 
that  the  informed  reader  would  not  know  from 
Garvin  and  Amery.  On  the  whole,  the  book 
emerges  as  a  compendium  of  clippings  from 
diaries,  letters,  and  newspapers.” 

Choice  3:696  O  ’66  150w 
“The  70  years  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain’s  life  in 
Birmingham  and  London  were  filled  with  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  happy  solutions.  She  was  a 
diplomatic  wife,  and  a  beloved  stepmother  to 
the  Chamberlain  children.  Through  six  reigns 
of  British  monarchs  she  made  countless  friends 
— and  (apparently)  never  lost  one!  Mrs.  Laing, 
daughter  of  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  director 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  has  interpreted  the 
New  England  woman  with  moderation  and 
charm.  Her  book  is  for  all  libraries.  A  bit  of 
Americana  in  the  midst  of  British  political 
life.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:5264  D  1  ’65  190w 
“This  is  a  charming  book:  Mrs.  Laing  is 
sensible  of  the  limits  of  her  subject  and  does 
not  try  to  enhance  Mary  Endicott  nor  to  make 
her  more  significant  than  she  really  was.  .  .  . 
She  has  wisely  emphasized  the  years  with 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  since  obviously  they  were 
the  more  significant,  but  in  so  doing  has 
not  neglected  the  later  period.  Mrs.  Laing 
has  a  delightful  style  and  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  as  befits 
the  author’s  obvious  artistic  sense.  The  only 
cavil  that  one  might  have  is  with  Mrs.  Laing’s 
slightly  disparaging  treatment  of  Louise  Endi¬ 
cott,  Mary  Endicott’ s  sister-in-law.”  S.  W. 
Jackman 

New  Eng  Q  39:263  Je  ’66  1050w 


“After  writing  an  interesting  introduction 
suggesting  the  nature  of  the  appeal  that  silent 
movie  comedies  had,  the  author  turns  to  a 
tiring  chronicle  of  actors,  film  companies,  and 
Plots,  both  on  and  off  the  screen.  Those  who 
remember  with  affection  the  films  of  Harold 
Lloyd,  Ben  Turpin.  Mack  Sennett,  Buster  Kea¬ 
ton,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  the  many  other  out¬ 
standing  comics  of  the  period  will  find  little 
in  this  book  to  reinforce  their  memories  of  the 
golden  days  of  the  silent  films.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:430  S  ’66  SOw 


“In  spite  of  the  dominance  of  Mack  Sennett 
and  Chaplin  in  the  first  10  years  [considered 
here],  this  part  of  the  history,  while  of  value 
as  a  record,  makes  rather  labored  reading. 
The  1920’s,  however,  were  a  golden  age  of 
comedy  and  the  history  becomes  more  in¬ 
teresting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lahue  gives  special  attention 
to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  producing  com¬ 
panies,  and  to  comics  who  were  good  but  not 
great.  .  .  .  [This]  work  is  not  a  search  for 
significance  nor  does  it  penetrate  the  masks 
of  comic  art.  But  it  gives  a  good  account  of 
what  comedies  were  made  and  who  made  them. 
Recommended  for  strong  film  collections.” 
G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:2869  Je  1  ’66  210w 


LAING.  DIANA  WHITEHILL.  Mistress  of  her¬ 
self.  246p  il  $5.95  Barre 

B  or  92  Carnegie,  Mary  Crowninshield 
(Endicott).  Great  Britain — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment — 19th  century.  Great  Britain — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government — 20th  century.  Lon¬ 
don — Social  life  and  customs  65-24404 
The  biography  of  “Mary  Crowninshield  Endi¬ 
cott  of  Salem.  Massachusetts,  the  daughter  of 
Grover  Cleveland’s  Secretary  of  War,  [who] 
became  the  wife  of  the  British  statesman. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  Going  to  England  as  a 
bride  of  twenty- four  she  came  to  know  figures 
in  public  life  whose  careers  had  begun  early 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  As  the  wife 


LAMBERT,  GAVIN.  Norman’s  letter;  postscript 

by  Lady  D.  232p  $5.50  Coward-McCann 

66-20155 

Concerned  with  "the  years  1936  to  1943,  the 
novel  is  in  the  form  of  a  single,  journal-like 
letter  from  a  bastard  baronet.  Sir  Norman 
Lightwood,  to  an  erstwhile  homosexual  mate 
named  Ahmin.  .  .  .  Totally  passive,  [Sir  Nor¬ 
man]  marries  a  shrewish  nightclub  performer 
because  his  mother,  who  couldn’t  care  less 
about  his  homosexuality  as  such,  believes  it 
should  be  disguised  at  least,  by  convention.  His 
impotence  so  infuriates  his  wife  that  she  pub¬ 
licly  exposes  him;  he,  wishing  to  avoid  the 
shrill  opprobrium  of  the  press,  goes  wandering 
around  Europe,  to  America,  to  South  America 
.  .  .  encountering  from  time  to  time  his  para¬ 
noid  lesbian  fascist  sister,  Violet.  ...  In  Vera 
Cruz,  at  last,  he  is  rolled  and  murdered  by  a 
pick-up.  Appended  to  the  letter  is  a  summariz¬ 
ing  postscript  by  his  mother.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:115  Ag  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Dobrovolny 

Best  Sell  26:192  S  1  ’66  330w 
“I  do  not  anticipate  ever  reading  a  book  more 
puzzling  than  [this].  .  .  .  Its  total  irrelevance  is 
what  clings — irrelevance  to  any  coherent,  or 
incoherent,  reality;  irrelevance  as  fiction;  ir¬ 
relevance  as  form.  Norman’s  Letter  poses  two 
questions:  why  was  it  written  in  the  epistolary 
manner,  to  someone  given  no  special  signifi¬ 
cance  by  the  author,  and  who  probably  can’t 
read  anyway;  and  why  was  it  written  at  all? 
That  the  imagination  required  to  write  Nor¬ 
man’s  Letter  should  be  put  to  the  service  of 
such  a  book  is  sad,  a  waste.  But  nothing  else 
about  it  elicits  any  concern  whatever.”  R.  P. 
Brickner 

Book  Week  p8  J1  31  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:113  S  ’66  80w 
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LAMBERT,  GAVIN — Continue d 

“An  unusual  and  pleasant  novel  by  the  author 
of  Inside  Daisy  Clover  IBRD  19631,  Normans 
Letter  is  satiric  about  homosexuality,  Momism, 
modern  art,  orientalism,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fashionable  targets,  but  Is  so  in  a  delightfully 
good  humored  way;  even  Mr.  Lambert  s  tragic 
denouement  is  accomplished  with  panache.  One 
might  call  Norman's  Letter  black  humor  if  one 
considered  only  the  action  and  not  the  attitude, 
but  the  attitude  is  more  tolerant  than  outraged, 
the  humor  more  sweet  than  desperate.  .  .  . 
Quality  Action  for  public  and  college  libraries. 
Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:3238  Je  15  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  John  Rechy 

Nation  203:331  O  3  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Scott  „  „  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  O  9  '66  650w 
“[This  is  a  curious  book,  full  of  ‘signiAcant 
events’  yet  written  with  a  superAciality  of  tone 
that  mocks  them.  It  is  an  ambivalent  book 
which,  seemingly  deliberately,  obscures  when¬ 
ever  it  starts  to  enlighten.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  ‘comic  novel’  the  book  jacket  proclaims,  but 
rather  a  mdlange  of  the  mystical  and  psychologi¬ 
cal,  masquerading  in  light  prose.  To  the  extent 
that  it  achieves  a  certain  transparency  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  is  poignant,  not  funny.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  fails,  it’s  not  funny  either.  ...  If 
only  the  book  were  not  so  often  facile.  ...  If 
only  the  personal  and  the  mystical  didn’t  battle 
one  another  behind  the  lines — especially  since 
the  lines  themselves  are  so  light.  There  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  one  has  a  keen  sympathy  for  Nor¬ 
man.”  Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  49:33  J1  30  ’66  280w 
Time  88:84  Ag  19  ’66  440w 
TLS  p569  Je  30  ’66  340w 


LAMBERT,  WILLIAM  W.,  jt.  auth.  Mothers  of 
six  cultures.  See  Minturn,  L. 


LAMBRINIDIS,  JOHN  S.  The  structure,  func¬ 
tion  and  law  of  a  free  trade  area;  the  Euro¬ 
pean  free  trade  association.  (The  London  inst. 
of  world  affairs.  The  lib.  of  world  affairs)  303p 
$12.50  Praeger 

382  European  Free  Trade  Association 

65-13602 

“The  author,  Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Greece,  .  .  describes  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  [European  Free  Trade]  Associa¬ 
tion;  its  institutional  structure;  the  functions, 
powers,  and  voting  rules  of  the  Council;  and 
the  working  of  the  other  organs.  He  then  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Free  Trade  Area  rules,  .  .  .  EFT  A 
solutions  to  problems  arising  from  disparities  in 
economic  development,  .  .  .  procedures  for 

settling  disputes  among  the  members,  and  the 
compatibility  between  the  EFTA  Convention 
and  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography. 


“Until  EFTA  expires,  reaches  full  maturity, 
or  merges  in  the  Common  Market,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  a  more  complete  analysis  possible,  this  work 
will  undoubtedly  be  important  to  highly  special¬ 
ized  students  of  regional  economic  organizations. 
The  general  reader,  however,  will  And  the  dis¬ 
cussions  too  highly  specialized  and  the  prose 
cumbersome.”  R.  N.  Swift 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:217  N  ’66  430w 


“Readers  will  beneAt  not  only  from  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  functioning  of  EFTA  but  also  by  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  supranational  economic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Lambrinidis’  discussion  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  countries  intending  to  cre¬ 
ate  larger  regional  markets,  e.g.  Latin  American 
countries.  ...  In  the  light  of  present  contro¬ 
versy  within  EEC  and  GATT,  his  presentation 
of  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
and  his  chapter  on  disparities  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  will  stimulate  discussion.  The  book 
supplements  Weil’s  Handbook  on  the  European 
Economic  Community,  1965,  Contains  less  eco¬ 
nomic  data  than  Weil,  but  deals  with  many 
important  legal  problems  of  present  and  future 
free  trade  areas.” 

Choice  3:690  O  '66  160w 


LAMONT,  LANSING.  Day  of  Trinity.  333p  il 
maps  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

623.09  Atomic  bomb — History  65-21705 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  O.  E.  Anderson 

Am  Hist  R  71:1100  Ap  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  B.J.  Feld^^  p  ^  2150w 

TLS  p507  Je  9  ’66  410w 


LAM  PERT,  E.  Sons  against  fathers;  studies 
in  Russian  radicalism  and  revolution.  405p  pi 
$10.10  Oxford 

947.07  Chernyshevsky,  Nikolai  Gavrilovich. 
Dobroliubov,  Nikolai  Aleksandrovich.  Pisa¬ 
rev,  Dmitril  Ivanovich.  Russia — Civilization 

65-2412 

This  “is  the  second  volume  in  a  planned 
triology  .  .  .  dealing  with  the  leading  revolu¬ 
tionary  thinkers  of  tsarist  Russia.  The  Arst, 
Studies  in  Rebellion  IBRD  1958],  concentrated 
on  three  founders  of  the  Russian  intellectual 
revolutionary  tradition:  Belinski,  Bakunin,  and 
Herzen.  The  present  Yolume  deals  with  three 
of  their  contemporaries  and  followers:  Nikolai 
Chernyshevski,  Nikolai  Dobrolyubov,  and 
Dmitri  Pisarev.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“Lampert  penetrates  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  factual  detail  to  probe  the  psychological  and 
intellectual  impulses  that  shaped  each  of  these 
men  with  consummate  skill,  sympathetic  sen¬ 
sitivity,  and  artistic  insight.  The  result  is  a 
fascinating  and  revealing  study  of  the  com¬ 
plex  forces  that  impelled  feeling  men  of  innate 
good  will,  entrapped  in  an  immoral  society,  to 
turn  to  amoral  means  in  order  to  achieve  moral 
ends,  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  dilemmas 
to  which  this  led,  and  of  the  legacy  they  be¬ 
queathed  to  their  later  successors.  Despite  its 
brilliant  treatment  of  its  three  central  Agures, 
however,  the  book  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
comprising,  as  it  does,  only  part  of  a  larger 
projected  study,  it  has  neither  a  true  beginning 
nor  an  end  and  very  little  internal  unity.” 
Sidney  Heitman 

Am  Hist  R  71:1020  Ap  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Timothy  Binyon 

New  Statesman  69:845  My  28  ’65  350w 
“While  the  two  [introductory]  chapters  con¬ 
tain  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  factors,  po¬ 
litical,  social  and  economic,  which  produce  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  activities  of  [the  author’s]  three  chosen 
writers  fall  in  the  period  after  the  emancipa¬ 
tion;  .  .  .  and  here  no  corresponding  analysis  is 
offered.  .  .  .  Having  made  this  criticism  of 
form,  the  reviewer  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  thorough  and  illuminating  way  in  which 
Mr.  Lampert  has  accomplished  his  task.  ...  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  so  exhaustive  and 
penetrating  has  previously  appeared  in  English 
on  these  writers,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  for  a  long  time  the  authoritative  com¬ 
mentary  on  them.” 

TLS  p213  Mr  18  '65  lOOOw 


LANCASTER.  RICHARD.  Piegan:  a  look  from 
within  at  the  life,  times,  and  legacy  of  an 
American  Indian  tribe;  il.  by  Nancy  Mc¬ 
Laughlin.  359p  $4.95  Doubleday 

970.3  Piegan  Indians  66-17071 

The  author  “an  adopted  member  of  the  Pie¬ 
gan  (Blackfoot)  tribe  writes  this  book  in  the 
form  of  a  journal  of  a  visit  to  his  Indian  father 
and  brother.  Chief  White  Calf  and  Jim.  He 
records  many  stories  told  by  the  105-year-old 
chief,  including  the  story  of  the  last  war  party 
by  Plains  Indians,  in  which  the  Chief  took  the 
last  scalp  taicen  in  intertribal  warfare  on  the 
plains.  Stories  and  comments  by  the  author  il¬ 
lustrate  the  history,  customs,  religious  celebra¬ 
tions  and  present  conditions  of  the  Blackfoot 
tribes.”  (Library  J) 


"[This]  is  a  lively,  virile,  miscellaneous  ac¬ 
count  of  life  on  an  Indian  reservation  past  and 
present.  .  .  .  From  the  dogs  which  get  under 
the  ranch  house  and  howl,  to  the  moose  meat 
hanging  to  dry  in  the  kitchen,  this  book  is 
full  of  the  sounds  and  odors  of  life,  [and] 
some  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  philosophy  is  just  as 
pungent.  ...  If  it  seems  that  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  grouped  the  Chief’s  stories  of  the  old  days 
too  closely  together,  he  makes  up  for  it  in  his 
accounts  of  present  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  reservation.  We  get  excellent 
insights  into  the  Chief’s  character,  a  Ane  vig¬ 
nette  of  his  son.  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Lancaster  too 
comes  through  loud  and  clear.”  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  31  ’66 
4U0w 

“A  sense  of  humor,  sometimes  rather  far¬ 
fetched,  enlivens  the  story.  Good  for  browsing 
as  well  as  for  more  serious  study.”  H.  E. 
Smith 

Library  J  91:3939  S  1  '66  lOOw 
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LANCELOT,  MILTON,  .it.  auth.  Fighting 
wings.  See  Whitehouse,  A. 


LANCTOT,  GUSTAVE.  A  history  of  Canada; 
3v:  v3.  From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  1713-1763;  tr.  by  Margaret 
M.  Cameron.  304p  il  pi  maps-$6.75  Harvard 
univ.  press 

971.01  Canada— History— To  1763  (New 

France)  63-2859 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  A  History  of 
Canada  by  the  retired  Dominion  archivist  and 
professor  emeritus  of  history  and  methodology 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  The  “appendices 
present  the  texts  of  treaties,  census  returns, 
and  other  .  .  .  documents.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliography  Index. 


“This  is  a  gripping  story  and  one  that  has 
been  told  many  times  by  all  manner  of  his¬ 
torians.  In  recent  years,  however,  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  Canada’s  history  in  the  period  have 
been  re-examined  by  some  few  scholars,  new 
approaches  have  been  attempted,  new  questions 
asked,  and  different  answers  found  to  old  ones. 
Unfortunately,  Lanctot  pays  little  heed  to  their 
findings.  .  .  .  On  some  other  issues,  the  Acad- 
ians  for  example,  the  author  presents  a  con¬ 
trasting  interpretation  to  the  traditional  Anglo- 
Saxon  one  advanced  by  Parkman:  his  views 
merit  attention.  The  translation  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  French  is  quite  good,  but  a  few  terms 
have  caused  confusion.  .  .  .  This  book  may  well 
prove  useful  to  the  general  student  who  wishes 
only  a  brief  survey  of  the  period,  but  for  an 
appraisal  of  strategy  and  Montcalm’s  role  in 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  he  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  consult  other  recent  studies.”  W.  J. 
Eccles 


Am  Hist  R  72:341  O  '66  380w 


“Dr.  Lanctot’ s  work  is  excellently  timed  to 
present  the  story  of  Canada  to  a  world  that 
has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  French- 
Canadians.  .  .  .  Naturally,  much  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of  the  great 
struggle  for  the  Continent.  Here  one  misses 
some  of  the  excitement  and  drama  of  Francis 
Parkman.  Dr.  Lanctot’s  style  is  concise  and 
factual,  rather  than  dramatic.  .  .  .  [The  ap¬ 
pendixes)  complete  a  very  masterly  and  stim¬ 
ulating  history  of  New  France.”  M.  W.  Arm¬ 
strong 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:171  J1  ’66  750w 


“Regrettably,  [the  author’s)  handling  of  the 
European  background  is  sketchy  by  comparison 
[with  his  treatment  of  New  France]  and  his 
concentration  of  the  sequence  of  events  pro¬ 
duces  a  text  in  which  the  delineation  of  per¬ 
sonality,  the  definition  of  major  trends,  and 
the  discussion  of  causation  are  all  of  secondary 
importance.  .  .  .  Neither  maps  nor  illustra¬ 
tions  do  much  to  emphasize  points  made  in  the 


text.” 


Choice  3:848  N  ’66  210w 


LANDAU,  SAUL,  jt.  auth.  The  new  radicals. 
See  Jacobs,  P. 


LANDER,  J.  R.  The  wars  of  the  roses.  336p 
pi  $5.95  Putnam 

942.04  Great  Britain — History — Wars  of 
the  Roses,  1455-1485  66-15536 


The  author  has  put  together  his  “narrative 
from  contemporary,  or  almost-conternporary. 
sources  of  this  period.  His  method  is  to  let 
the  writers  of  these  extracts  tell  the  story, 
connecting  it  up  with  his  own  comments  and 
explanations. ”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  li5:702  N  26  66  20w 
“There  is  a  fascination  in  the  language  [of 
the  fifteenth  century]  for  those  who  will  make 
the  effort  to  read  it.  Professor  Lander  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sources;  he  writes 
with  authority;  and  he  has  assembled  an  il¬ 
luminating  collection  of  contemporary  or  near 
contemporary  writings  .  .  .  [However]  the 

same  general  readers  for  whom  he  writes  are 
left  at  the  mercy  of  propaganda,  much  of  it 
concealed  as  near  contemporary  history.  All 
the  help  they  receive  is  a  negative  warning  of 
the  unreliability  of  the  sources,  usually  at  the 
expense  of  the  Yorkists.  Nor  are  they  en¬ 
couraged  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  events 
and  to  have  some  concern  for  the  interplay  of 
ideas.”  BAWilkinsoRn7i:i3i6  ^  ^  ^ 


"[There  is]  an  immediacy  and  an  excite¬ 
ment  to  [this]  story  which  is  often  lacking  in 
historical  writing.  Since  the  author  is  try¬ 
ing  to  give  a  picture  of  history  in  the  making, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  various 
controversies  [of  the  period]  .  .  .  but  he  does 
indicate  bias  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  the 
existence  of  doubt.  The  archaic  language  makes 
reading  difficult  despite  helpful  footnotes  and 
this  may  be  a  deterrent  to  some  readers.  A 
chronological  table  of  events,  copious  source 
notes  and  a  good  index  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  Plighly  recommended  for  college 
libraries,  large  public  libraries  and  historical 
collections.”  T.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2333  My  1  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  K.  B.  McFarlane 

New  Statesman  71:849  Je  10  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  S  18  ’66  650w 
“The  important  factor  in  this  book  is  not  the 
body  of  extracts  it  contains,  but  the  reliance 
which  can  be  placed  on  the  editor  who  has 
selected  them.  .  .  .  The  editor  is  a  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  fifteenth-century  history,  in  close  touch 
with  the  results  of  recent  research,  with  high 
standards  of  scholarship,  and  views  of  his  own 
about  the  interpretation  of  later  medieval  his¬ 
tory,  honest  in  his  presentation  of  the  sources, 
and  cautious  in  the  expression  of  new  opinions. 
He  has  a  decided  point  of  view,  and  it  runs 
counter  to  some  long- established  interpretations 
of  the  political  significance  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p282  Ap  7  ’66  700w 


LANDES,  RUTH.  Culture  in  American  educa¬ 
tion:  anthropological  approaches  to  minority 
and  dominant  groups  in  the  schools.  330p 
$7.95  Wiley 

370.19  Educational  sociology.  Education— 
U.S.  Education — -Philosophy  65-21439 

“The  teacher- training  experiment  described 
in  this  book  rested  on  years  of  studying  culture 
as  a  research  anthropologist  and  of  applying 
the  knowledge  acquired  to  many  kinds  of 
practical  operations.  .  .  .  During  1959-1961  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  California,  [the 
author  conducted]  the  Anthropology  and  Edu¬ 
cation  program  for  training  teachers  and  some 
social  workers  .  .  .  described  in  this  book.” 
(Prologue)  Appendixes  discuss  the  Mexican- 
American  family,  comparative  chart  of  Negro 
race  relationships,  and  American  Indians  in 
transition.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Several  seminars  were  organized  which  car¬ 
ried  teachers  out  of  school  and  college  confines 
into  homes  and  streets  of  pupils.  .  .  The  read¬ 
er  is  led  in  detailed  fashion  through  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  insights  by  teachers  in  training  during 
this  process.  The  results  were  truly  gratifying. 
They  suggest  the  importance  of  either  a  re¬ 
organization,  or  perhaps  extension,  of 
traditional  courses  of  Social  Foundations  of 
Education  to  deepen  the  teacher’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  minority  and  dominant 
groups  and  the  effects  of  interaction  between 
the  cultures  of  these  groups  with  that  of  the 
school.”  B.  J.  Siegel 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:188  Mr  ’66  500w 


“Miss  Landes  has  an  exceptionally  good  back¬ 
ground  for  this  publication.  The  rich  insights 
derived  from  each  situation  attest  her  excel¬ 
lent  training.  The  style  is  somewhat  narrative 
and,  therefore,  very  easy  to  read.  The  book  is 
suitable  as  a  textbook  for  prospective  teachers 
who  have  had  a  course  in  anthropology  and 
one  in  sociology.  .  .  .  The  footnotes,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  appendices  are  very  well  done. 
Citations  of  materials  as  recent  as  1964  are 
made.  Although  there  are  many  publications 
in  existence  which  consider  special  aspects 
of  the  subject,  there  is  none  comparable  to 
this  one  in  completeness.” 

Choice  2:890  F  '66  130w 

“[The  author’s  theme  is]  that  teachers  must 
know  their  own  culture,  and  the  cultures  of  the 
children,  in  order  to  establish  communication. 
This  is  surely  a  valuable  lesson  for  teachers  to 
learn,  and  once  learned,  it  would  have  desirable 
effects  on  communication.  What  the  book  lacks 
is  an  explicit  conceptual  order,  a  systematic 
application  of  theory,  or  theories.  It  reads  al¬ 
most  like  the  stream  of  consciousness  of  an 
experienced  cultural  anthropologist  who  had 
just  finished  an  intensive,  varied,  and  prolonged 
series  of  encounters  with  schools,  teachers,  and 
children,  where  discrimination  occurred.”  G  D. 
Spindler 

Social  Studies  57:270  N  ’66  350w 
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LANE,  FRANK  W.  The  elements  rage,  rev  & 
enl  ed  346p  $7.50  Chilton  co. 

551  Weather.  Disasters  65-25491 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  author’s 
1945  work.  ‘‘[The]  raging  elements  include 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  waterspouts,  hail,  ava¬ 
lanches,  lightning,  floods,  meteoroids,  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  volcanoes.  .  .  .  Discussion  of  them 
is  necessarily  based  on  a  study  of  the  work 
of  meteorologists,  astronomers,  and  geologists. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:428  J1  '66  170w 
"[The  author]  has  produced  something  quite 
rare.  .  .  .  Exposition  which  is  exciting  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  strictly  on  fact  requires  a 
combination  of  talents  and  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  work  Mr.  Lane’s  volume  qualifies 
as  science  because  the  work  has  been  done, 
the  authorities  have  been  consulted,  the  bib¬ 
liography  contains  about  a  thousand  items, 
the  writer  deals  quantitatively  with  his  ma¬ 
terial,  and  so  he  has  combined  a  thriller  and 
a  reference  work  in  a  single  volume.  Besides 
which  there  are  forty  brilliant  photographs, 
and  the  whole  book  has  been  printed  on  glossy 
paper  to  accommodate  these  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  places.  .  .  .  [Though  the  author  tells  of 
the]  fearful  destruction  which  the  earth,  it¬ 
self  a  mere  speck  in  the  universe,  can  wreak 
on  the  helpless  creatures  to  whom  has  been 
vouchsafed  the  anguish  and  glory  of  conscious 
being,  .  .  .  for  me,  the  human  side  of  these 
monstrous  occurrences  was  no  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  Appendix  C,  the  energy  scale,  con¬ 
tributed  by  John  Harpum.”  Carl  Dreher 

Harper  233:90  J1  ’66  1050w 
"Nuclear  physics  and  biochemistry  have  in¬ 
spired  most  of  our  popularizers  of  science. 
Therefore,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an  author 
who  turns  to  other  scientific  fields  for  his 
contribution.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Lane’s]  skill  as  a 

popularizer  is  exhibited  in  his  careful  use  of 
the  scientific  literature  to  present  an  account 
that  is  lively  and  anecdotal,  and  yet  satisfying 
to  the  reader  who  desires  more  than  superficial 
explanations  of  these  natural  phenomena. 
Highly  recommended  to  all  public  libraries.” 
George  Basal  la 

Library  J  91:121  Ja  1  66  120w 


LANE,  MARGARET.  A  smell  of  burning.  280p 
$4.95  Knopf 

66-12399 

"Several  persons  from  A  Night  at  Sea  [BRD 
1965]  reappear  in  Margaret  Lane’s  new  novel. 
The  chief  characters,  however,  are  a  64-year- 
old  pedantic  writer  [H.  B.  Lytton]  dramatically 
awaiting  death  in  Morocco  where  the  story 
is  set,  his  spinster  sister-in-law  [Phoebe]  who 
serves  as  his  housekeeper  and  their  15-year- 
old  niece  [Tavy].”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:119  Je  15  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Minnick 

Library  J  91:2857  Je  1  ’66  140w 
“The  book’s  virtues  are  mainly  negative, 
though  quite  genuine:  it  does  avoid  melodrama: 
it  really  isn’t  tripe.  The  people  are  brought 
to  Morocco  and  there  interwoven  on  a  level  of 
complete  social  plausibility.  The  narrative  takes 
the  reader  into  their  thoughts  but,  since  it  cre¬ 
ates  none  of  those  scenes  whereby  a  novelist 
can  .  .  .  cut  a  cross-section  clean  through  them 
and  expose  their  relationship  in  the  act  of  being 
relationships,  it  introduces  them  to  the  reader 
only  on  a  social  level,  where  they  only  just  hold 
his  interest,  and  when  they  are  finally  picked 
off  one  by  one  by  a  chain  of  catastrophes,  the 
reader  is  not  quite  compelled  to  the  painful, 
ruthless  curiosity  imposed  by  works  of  art.” 
Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  70:796  N  19  ’65  350w 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  49:40  Je  18  ’66  330w 
"The  story  opens  very  well.  The  descriptions 
of  the  scenes,  smells  and  architecture  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  there  is  a  moving  account  of  an 
Arab  feast.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  neither  events 
nor  characters  stand  up  to  the  expectations 
created  by  the  atmosphere.  The  reader  is  driven 
to  search  for  a  significance  which  is  withheld 
by  a  certain  melodramatic  thinness  in  the  story 
and  some  conventional  characterization.  .  .  . 
The  pace  towards  the  end  becomes  hurried: 
the  life  becomes  sketchy  and  the  sense  of 
place  diminishes.  The  novel  as  a  whole  is  al¬ 
ternately  impressive  and  thwarting.” 

TLS  pl051  N  25  ’65  550w 


LANE,  MARK.  Rush  to  judgment;  a  critique  of 
the  Warren  Commission’s  inquiry  into  the 
murders  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Of¬ 
ficer  J.  D.  Tippit  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald; 
with  an  introd.  by  Hugh  Trevor-Roper.  47 8p 
$5.95  Holt 

973.922  U.S.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  Oswald,  Lee  Harvey. 
Ruby,  Jack  „„  0„00. 


The  author  is  a  New  York  attorney  who  was 
retained  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Oswald  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  dead  son’s  interests  before  the  Warren 
Commission.  The  Commission  refused  to  permit 
him  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  "In  this  book 
Mark  Lane  undertakes  to  provide  some  of  the 
counterbalancing  aid  a  defense  attprney 
might  have  brought  to  a  trial.  He  does  it  by 
dissecting  ‘prosecution’  evidence,  offering  con¬ 
trary  evidence,  and  attacking  official  actions. 
.  .  .  He  charges  that  [the  Warren  Commission] 
assumed  Oswald’s  guilt  and  acted  not  as  invest¬ 
igator,  but  as  prosecutor.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor)  Appendixes  include  a  list  of  witnesses, 
statements,  and  excerpts  from  documents  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  assassination.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  115:350  S  24  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:144  O  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  Norman  Mailer 

Book  Week  pi  Ag  28  ’66  6300w 
"We  have  been  reading  this  and  other  cri¬ 
tiques  of  the  Warren  Commission.  We  have 
never  gotten  out  of  our  chairs  to  look  for  fly¬ 
ing  saucers  and  are  not  inclined  to  share  hy¬ 
potheses  about  a  second  Oswald  or  a  conspiracy 
to  kill  Pres.  Kennedy.  But  the  studies  do  show 
— and  this  one  shows  it  best — that  the  Warren 
Commission  did  a  miserable  job  and  thus  left 
room  for  doubts  and  rumors.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  the  F.B.I.  does  not  come  through  with  flying 
colors  either.” 

Christian  Century  83:1014  Ag  17  ’66  90w 
"This  is  a  troubling  book,  the  more  deeply 
troubling  because  well  done.  It  does  not  prove 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  innocent.  But  it  reminds  us 
that  his  guilt  was  not  established  by  the  usual 
processes  of  law.  .  .  .  The  book  gains  much 
of  its  force  by  pointing  up  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  commission’s  conclusions  and  its  own 
record  of  testimony.  The  ‘defense  attorney’  may 
have  scraped  the  barrel  for  damaging  doubt- 
raisers.  But  they  are  sharp  enough  and  nu¬ 
merous  enough  (citations  over  50  pages)  to  dis¬ 
quiet  even  readers  predisposed — as  was  this 
reviewer — to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  re¬ 
spected  men  who  had  the  commissioner’s  thank¬ 
less  task.  Some  of  the  lapses  he  charges  in 
local  and  federal  police  work  may  be  explained 
by  haste  or  confusion — as  perhaps  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  identification  of  the  rifle.  So  also  with 
some  contradictions  in  testimony.  Yet  his  in¬ 
dictment  leaves  unresolved  questions.  ...  In 
fairness  it  should  be  noted  that  [Mr.  Lane] 
‘convicts’  the  commission  in  much  the  same 
way  he  says  it  convicted  Oswald — without  effec¬ 
tive  defense  counsel.”  Donovan  Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  23  ’66 
550w 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Doyle 

Critic  25:93  O  ’66  lOOOw 
Economist  220:1252  S  24  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Butterfield 
Harper  233:122  O  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:4688  O  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Russell 

Nat  R  18:887  S  6  ’66  1600w 
"[Mr.  Lane]  sets  himself,  with  formidable 
talent  and  industry,  to  tear  to  shreds  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Warren  Commission  Re¬ 
port.  He  shows  serious  reason  to  doubt  all 
the  principal  elements  of  the  Commission’s 
case.  .  .  Mr  Lane’s  tone  is  appropriate  to  the 
task  he  has  set  himself.  It  is  nolt  at  all  ‘shrill’ 
or  strident  —although  some  American  reviewers 
have  called  it  so  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  It 
is  grim,  lacking  m  veneration,  and  touched  by 
a  cold,  understated  irony.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is 
much  -shUder  rthan  Mr  Epstein’s  In¬ 

quest,  BRD  1966],  m  that  it  quite  clearly  rests 
on  deeper  study  of  the  26  volumes  of  hearings 
and  on  independent  research  in  the  field,  or 
jungle,  of  Dallas.  .  .  .  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  against  Mr  Lame  is  that  he  writes  as  an 
advocate,,  not  as  an  impartial  assessor.  This 
characteristic  he  shares  with  the  authors  of 
the  Commission’s  Report.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

New  Statesman  72:479  S  30  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Fred  Graham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  28  '66  1250w 
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[This  book]  is  by  a  man  who  seems  pre¬ 
disposed  to  discredit  the  probe.  This  does  not 
rule  out  the  ultimate  validity  of  Lane’s 
arguments,  but  it  does  put  them  into  question 
in  the  same  fashion  in  which  the  arguments 
of  those  persons  who  accept  the  Warren  Report 
on  faith  must  be  examined.  ...  [It  is  sur¬ 
prising]  to  find  in  Rush  to  Judgment  an  air 
of  reasoned  calm.  .  .  .  Despite  the  book’s  tone, 
its  intended  effect  is  to  shock.  Lane  often 
seizes  on  unresolved  pieces  from  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  throws  them  to  the  reader  as  a  defense 
attorney  would  to  a  jury,  and  then,  with  the 
sensation  created  but  no  point  really  made, 
moves  on.  [His]  book  was  written  after  the 
manner  of  a  brief  for  the  defense  of  Oswald; 
as  such,  it  makes  some  arguments  that  might 
well  have  impressed  a  jury  if  Oswald  had  lived 
to  be  tried.”  Kenneth  Goodall 

Reporter  35:44  D  15  ’66  1450w 


‘‘In  support  of  his  claim  to  represent  the 
dead  Oswald,  Mr.  Lane  in  his  book  cites  the 
English  law.  .  .  .  [His]  statement  is  both  utter 
nonsense  and  completely  false.  ...  In  his  in¬ 
troduction,  Professor  Trevor-Roper  says:  ‘We 
have  to  admit  that  we  lack  confidence  in  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission’s  handling-  of  it.’  Others  may  take 
a  different  view  when  they  compare  Lane's 
statements  in  this  book  with  the  Report  and  the 
transcript  of  the  evidence.  .  .  .  The  question 
of  confidence  on  which  Professor  Trevor-Roper 
rightly  insists  can  be  best  answered  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  three  major  points  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Lane  .  .  .  and  comparing  his  presentation 

with  the  transcript  of  the  evidence  published 
by  the  Commission.  .  .  .  The  first  point  con¬ 
cerns  Mr.  Lane’s  own  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  conspiracy.  .  .  .  The  second  .  .  . 

is  raised  by  Mr.  Lane’s  chapter  entitled  ‘Ruby’s 
Testimony,’  in  which  the  visit  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Dallas  to  interview  Ruby  is  described. 
.  .  .  [The  third]  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Lane’s 
chapter  ‘The  Testimony  of  Nancy  Perrin  Rich.’ 
.  .  .  When  we  turn  to  Edward  Jay  Epstein’s 
book.  Inquest  [BRD  1966],  we  find  that  .  .  . 
Mr.  Epstein’s  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
is  almost  as  twisted  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Lane,  al¬ 
though  they  disagree  with  each  other  on  most 
points.”  A.  L.  Goodhart 

Reporter  35:47  D  15  ’66  1200w 


LANEN,  J.  R.,  jt.  ed.  Dictionary  of  French 
and  American  slang.  See  Leitner,  M.  J. 


LANG,  PAUL  HENRY.  George  Frideric  Handel. 
731p  pi  $12  Norton 

B  or  92  Handel,  Georg  Friedrich  66-11793 
This  biography  by  the  professor  of  musicology 
at  Columbia  University  ‘‘reexamines  the  life 
and  works  of  Handel,  to  show  his  .  .  .  courage, 
.  .  .  and  the  genius  with  which  he  set  to 
music  human  passions  and  the  forces  that 
control  human  destiny.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index  of  Handel’s  works  discussed 
in  this  book.  General  index. 


“[Mr.  Lang]  discusses  several  hundred  works, 
some  in  considerable  detail.  For  some  fifty 
pages  ...  he  probes  Handel’s  style — just  what 
is  distinctive  about  his  melody,  harmony,  coun¬ 
terpoint,  choral  practice,  symbolism  and  the 
like.  The  comparison  between  Bach  and  Handel 
.  .  .  is  fresh,  illuminating  and  by  no  means 
oversimplified.  .  .  .  Even  the  nonprofessional 
music  lover  will  find  hardly  a  paragraph  opaque. 
There  appear  the  same  felicity  of  expression, 
endless  erudition  and  sense  of  historical  and 
interdisciplinary  relationship  that  make  Music 
in  Western  Civilization  [BRD  1942]  an  abiding 
classic  even  after  25  years  of  use.”  C.  J.  Mc- 
Naspy 

America  115:427  O  8  ’66  350w 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Eyer 

Book  Week  p4  O  30  ’66  1150w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Cattani 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  23  ’66 

850w 


“The  present  volume  is  a  well-written,  well- 
organized,  extended  essay  which  probes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  in  this  immense  subject.  The 
background  material  on  this  peerless  composer 
is  quite  good  generally.  Certain  works  are 
analyzed  in  appropriate  detail,  but  surprisingly 
others  are  considered  only  summarily.  There 
is  no  complete  list  of  Handel’s  works,  and  no 
chronology  of  events  during  his  lifetime  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  his  creative  work. 
Although  this  book  is  a  fine  introduction  to  the 
challenging  subject,  we  do  not  find  all  the 
answers  we  seek,  and  in  fact  there  are  some 


questions  which  are  not  even  considered.”  Baird 
Hastings 

Library  J  91:4119  S  15  ’66  270w 
“[Lang]  not  only  knows  Handel  and  his  work 
better,  and  sees  them  more  clearly,  than  most 
of  his  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  field: 
he  gives  us  the  intellectual  and  cultural,  even 
political  background  with  equal  assurance, 
whether  he  is  dealing  with  Germany  or  Italy 
or  England.  .  .  .  [He]  clears  away  the  vast 
accretion  of  pious  mythology,  ill-founded  con¬ 
jecture,  and  national  or  religious  prejudice 
which  make  it  so  difficult  to  see  the  man  as 
he  really  was.  .  .  .  The  critical  part  of  the 
book  has  a  parallel  duty  to  perform — and  per¬ 
forms  it  with  even  more  devastating  efficiency. 
.  .  .  Lang  is  a  musicologist  writing  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  layman,  even  in  his  hundred-page  ex¬ 
amination  of  Handel's  musical  style.”  Gerald 
Abraham 

,N  Y  Times  Bk  R  ol  S  25  ’66  llOOw 


LANG,  THEO.  The  darling  Daisy  affair  [Eng 
title:  My  darling  Daisy].  273p  pi  $5.95  Athe- 
neum  pubs. 

942.08  Warwick,  Frances  Evelyn  (May¬ 
nard)  Greville,  countess  of.  Edward  VII, 
King  of  Great  Britain  66-18758 

“Darling  Daisy  was  a  pet  name  given  to 
Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick,  by  [Edward 
VII],  .  .  .  [She]  was  Edward’s  mistress  for 
nine  years.  .  .  .  [Years  later]  using  backstairs 
methods  .  .  [she]  threatened  to  publish  her 
memoirs  and  cause  a  royal  scandal.  The  doc¬ 
uments  attesting  to  the  affair  were  discovered 
by  the  author  accidentally  in  Switzerland.” 
(Best  Sell)  Using  the  documents  as  his  source, 
the  author  relates  his  story  of  the  affair  and 
the  subsequent  blackmail  intrigue.  Index. 


“This  book  is  interesting  to'  the  social  his¬ 
torian,  not  because  of  the  affair  itself,  but  for 
the  behind  the  scenes  intrigue  that  went  on 
years  later  when  England  was  on  the  threshold 
of  World  War  I.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Lang  decided  to  tell  the  story  himself  since 
he  is  not  an  historian  but  a  newspaperman  by 
trade.  The  book  is  indeed  interesting,  but  Mr. 
Lang  makes  too  many  suppositions  and  re¬ 
creates  too  many  scenes  to  make  i.t  reliable  as 
a  historical  document.  Too-  few  of  the  letters 
and  papers  that  concern  the  blackmail  plot 
are  reprinted,  but  are  merely  alluded  to.  He  is 
also  repetitious  in  telling  many  parts  of  the 
story  and  his  chronology  is  often  confusing. 
The  most  notable  achievement  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
work  is  the  character  development  done  on 
Lady  Warwick.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:303  N  15  ’66  440w 
“Here  is  romance,  mystery,  history  and  bio¬ 
graphy  of  a  few  gay  years  making  a  valuable 
historical  document  but  not  a  necessary  volume 
for  smaller  libraries  with  limited  book  funds.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:5601  N  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Matthew  Coady 

New  Statesman  72:848  D  2  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Leo  Lerman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  6  ’66  2000w 
New  Yorker  42:67  D  24  '66  190w 
“It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name 
of  [Mr.  Lang’s]  friends  [in  Switzerland]  and 
how  they  came  to  have  such  documents.  .  .  . 
AVhat  the]  gives  us  is  a  brief  summary  of  [the] 

.  .  .  correspondence  and  a  long  account,  based 
on  the  third  bundle  of  papers  of  the  .  .  .  nego¬ 
tiations  .  .  .  after  Edward’s  death  between 
Lady  Warwick,  Frank  Harris  and  Sir  Arthur 
du  Cros  .  .  .  and  the  authorities  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  .  .  .  [This]  is  of  little  interest 
compared  with  the  original  text  of  the  letters 
which  were  the  subject  of  such  complicated 
manoeuvres.  What  we  want  to  know  ...  is 
not  what  Mr.  Lang  has  to  say  about  Edward 
but  what  Edward  has  to  say  himself  .  .  .  [Why 
are  we  not  to  see]  the  correspondence?  .  .  .  Mr. 
Lang  is  an  accurate  writer,  but  he  does  not 
seem  quite  at  home  in  the  minutiae  of  his 
period.” 

TLS  plOOO  N  3  ’66  1150w 


LANGENSCHEIDT’S  concise  German  diction¬ 
ary;  2v  in  1  [English-German,  by  H.  Mes- 
singer  and  W.  Rudenberg,  2d  ed:  German- 
English,  by  H.  Messinger,  4th  ed],  744;672p 
$8.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

433  English  language — Dictionaries — Ger¬ 
man.  German  language — Dictionaries — Eng¬ 
lish  64-56958 


"[This  volume]  makes  a  formidable  rival  to 
other  two-way  ‘desk’  or  ‘concise’  dictionaries 
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LANGENSCHEI  DT’S — Continued 
bridging  German  and  English — also,  needless 
to  say,  because  of  its  quality  as  a  work  of 
lexicography.  The  type  in  the  definitions, 
though  only  6V2  point,  is  sharp  and  clear,  and 
the  paper  is  of  good  quality.  Both  North 
American  and  British  usages  and  spellings 
are  conscientiously  noted  (Germans  who  follow 
the  transcribed  English  pronunciations,  how¬ 
ever,  will  come  out  quite  Oxonian!).”  B.  H. 
Smeaton  _ 

Library  J  90:626  F  1  ’65  60w 
“[The  editors]  have  compiled  a  reference 
work  with  exceptionally  wide  coverage  of  the 
English  and  German  vocabularies.  They  have 
judiciously  selected  75,000  words  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  part.  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  is 
replete  with  neologisms  encountered  in  the 
sport,  automotive,  aircraft,  commercial,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  technical  fields.  Almost  all  of  the 
terms  checked  in  either  part  were  found.  For 
a  very  few  words,  additional  or  different  equiv¬ 
alents  should  perhaps  have  been  given.  .  .  . 
The  additional  helps  are  guides  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion  (for  both  German  and  English),  lists  of 
abbreviations  (German  and  English),  tables  of 
weights  and  measurements  (British-American 
and  German),  a  list  of  English  proper  names, 
a  table  of  German  numerals,  and  a  list  of 
English  irregular  verbs.  No  list  of  German 
strong  verbs  is  included,  though  the  past  tense 
and  the  past  participle  of  such  verbs  are  given 
as  vocabulary  entries.  .  .  .  The  book  is  some¬ 
what  too  thick  (1416  pages)  for  binding  into 
a  single  volume."  J.  R.  Sinnema 

Mod  Lang  J  50:54  Ja  ’66  180w 


LANGER,  WILLIAM  L.  Gas  and  flame  in 
World  War  I.  120p  maps  $3.95  Knopf 

940.4  U.S.  Army.  1st  Gas  Regiment.  Euro¬ 
pean  War,  1914-1918 — Personal  narratives 

65-12049 

A  reprint  of  the  1919  edition  entitled:  With 
“E”  of  the  First  Gas,  written  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  R.  B.  MacMullen. 


“[This]  is  a  little  gem  in  the  field  of  history. 
In  a  delightful  introduction,  ‘Two  Score  and 
Seven  Years  Ago,’  Langer  recounts  how  he,  a 
teacher  of  modern  languages  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  boarding  school,  wound  up  in  Company  E 
of  the  1st  Gas  Regiment,  how  the  company 
history  came  to  be  written  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  some  of  his  reactions  as  he  reread 
his  early  historical  production.  This  is  no 
ordinary  company  history.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:671  D  '65  50w 
“[This  account]  appeared  originally  in  an 
edition  of  400  copies  distributed  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  company  as  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  in  February,  1919.  It  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  earliest  historical  volume  by  Mr. 
Langer,  who  later  became  a  renowned  his¬ 
torian.  .  .  .  The  narrative  has  the  freshness 
of  participation  in  events.  It  skillfully  cap¬ 
tures  the  feeling  of  the  individual  soldier  as 
he  moves  through  his  daily  routine  or  faces 
battle  for  the  first  time.  The  account  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  too  close  to  events  to 
evaluate  the  unit’s  action  or  to  place  them  in 
perspective  with  the  larger  actions  fought  at 
St.  Mihiel,  the  Argonne,  and  later.  Its  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  limited,  and  it  is  for  college  and 
universities,  large  public  libraries,  and  libraries 
with  special  collections  of  World  War  I  ma¬ 
terial.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 

Library  J  90:1715  Ap  1  ’65  lOOw 


LANGLOIS,  WALTER  G.  Andrd  Malraux:  the 
Indochina  adventure.  259p  $5.95  Praeger 

959.7  Malraux,  Andrd.  Indochina,  French — - 
Politics  and  government  65-24947 

The  author’s  purpose  is  “to  show  how  the 
experiences  of  his  two-year  sojourn  in  Indo¬ 
china  during  1923-25  affected  [Malraux’s]  sub¬ 
sequent  literary  career.  Shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Cambodia,  Malraux  was  found  with 
certain  bas-reliefs  from  the  Banteay  Srei  ruins 
in  his  possession,  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  prison,  although  the  court  in 
France  set  aside  the  conviction,  Langlois,  is 
inclined  to  view  this  escapade  as  only  a  minor 
incident  of  youthful  exuberance  and  poor  judg¬ 
ment.  He  is  more  concerned  with  Malraux’s 
fight  against  the  .  .  .  colonial  administration.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fall 

Book  Week  p7  Ag  7  ’66  1250w 


“Unquestionably  of  value  to  students  of  litera¬ 
ture,  this  book  should  also  be  of  interest  to 
historians  and  social  scientists.  Recommended.’ 
S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:2480  My  15  ’66  170w 
“Whether  current  events  in  Vietnam  justify 
Professor  Langlois’s  long  literary  footnote  is 
moot,  but  he  has  researched  it  diligently.” 
Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:34  Je  4  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  O 


6  '66  1600w 


“[The  author’s]  conclusion  is  that  M.  Mal¬ 
raux’s  Indochina  adventure  turned  him  from 
the  elegant  and  gifted  dilettante  of  the  early 
1920s  into  the  fervent  reformer  and  anti-Fascist 
of  the  1930s.  There  was  nothing  direct  that  he 
could  do:  the  Indochinese  tragedy  was  already 
rolling  towards  its  inevitable  end.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Langlois  is  a  scholar  and  he  has  done  his  work 
well.  In  the  author’s  evident  devotion  to  his 
subject  and  in  M.  Malraux’s  own  lovingly 
quoted  polemical  eloquence,  however,  there  lies 
a  danger  that  the  book  may  be  read  as  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  French  colonial  record  in  Indochina 
as  a  whole.  Such  an  interpretation  would  of 
course  be  invalid.  M.  Malraux's  words,  none 
the  less,  have  an  occasional  prophetic  ring.” 

TLS  p895  S  29  ’66  1350w 


“Of  the  two  Indochina  adventures  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  author,  .  .  .  the  significant 
adventure  was  the  founding  of  a  newspaper 
Indochine  to  expose  injustices  of  the  corrupt 
administration.  ...  A  great  deal  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  book' lies  in  the  detailed  account 
of  this  newspaper,  particularly  of  Malraux’s 
little-known  articles,  which  trace  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  the  struggle.  .  .  .  The  picture 
of  Malraux  is  that  of  a  courageous,  brilliant, 
and  witty  man.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  careful 
account  with  extensive  quotations  from  the 
articles,  Malraux  is  in  some  curious  way  ab¬ 
sent  from  this  book.  The  journalism  seems 
flat  compared  with  the  novels,  whose  resonances 
are  deeper,  despite  the  fact  that  the  news 
material  of  the  Hong  Kong  revolt  printed  in 
Indochine  is  used  verbatim  as  the  opening 
of  Les  Conqudrants  [The  Conquerors,  BRD 
1929],  ...  It  is  Vietnam  that  after  all  emerges 
as  the  true  subject  of  the  book.” 

Yale  R  56:X  O  ’66  650w 


LANNING, 

Harper 


GEORGE.  The  pedestal.  198p  $4.50 

66-15739 


“A  wealthy  young  man.  recovering  from  a 
mental  crackup  and  hardly  aided  in  his  re¬ 
covery  by  a  disintegrating  marriage,  buys  at 
auction  an  ancient  pedestal — which  moves. 
While  the  family  sleeps,  the  pedestal  prowls  in 
the  darkness,  about  its  own  business.  And 
slowly  evil  begins  to  impinge  on  the  small  Ohio 
resort  community,  leading  to  a  murder  and  its 
more  frightful  consequences.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“[The  author]  tries  to  create  a  novel  of 
horror  by  narrating  the  suspicions,  delusions 
and  hallucinations  of  a  psychopathic  husband 
who  attributes  preternatural  powers  to  a 
pedestal.  It  is  an  unpleasant  story  which  seems 
to  have  been  concocted  from  a  mixture  of 
science  fiction  and  a  case  history  of  the 
criminally  insane." 

Best  Sell  26:81  My  15  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  M,  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3776  Ag  ’66  60w 
“[In  this]  tale  of  supernatural  terror  .  .  . 
[Lanning]  tells  a  superbly  chilling  story  with 
complex  and  absorbing  portrayals  of  character 
and  enviably  beautiful  (yet  unobtrusive)  narra¬ 
tive  prose."  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  My  8  ’66  370w 
“A  properly  scary  and  pleasurably  confusing 
neo-Gothic  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lanning  is  a  writer 
of  quality." 

New  Yorker  42:188  My  7  ’66  70w 


LANTIER,  RAYMOND,  jt.  auth.  The  men  of 

the  old  stone  age.  See  Breuil,  H. 


LAPATI,  AMERICO  D.  Orestes  A.  Brownson. 

159p  $3.50  Twayne 

B  or  92  Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus 

65-18907 

A  biography  of  a  nineteenth-century  Amer¬ 
ican  “who  shifted  from  the  Presbyterian  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  way  of  the 
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Universahsts  and  Unitarians,  and  underwent 
as  frequent  political  and  sociological  about- 
faces.  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“[This  book  in  Twayne’s  United  States  Au¬ 
thors  series]  will  often  leave  scholarly  readers 
unsatisfied,  but  no  doubt  Lit]  will  serve  lits] 
purpose  with  undergraduates,  for  whom  the 
series  is.  apparently,  primarily  designed." 

Am  Lit  37:525  Ja  ’66  30w 
.“[Brownson]  was  an  enthusiast  looking  for 
his  credal  God.  He  wanted  (Old  Testament 
preacher  that  he  had  been,  1826-43)  to  be  a 
prophet;  personal  salvation  was  his  hunger; 
human  social  redemption,  the  goal  of  his  re¬ 
lentless  logic.  .  .  .  He  was  basically  a  fluent 
journalist  with  a  journalist’s  roving  random¬ 
ness.  Cardinal  Newman  once  offered  him  a 
professional  position  which  he  refused.  It  was 
a  bad  decision,  or  an  offer  made  too  late  in 
Brownson’s  life.  He  would  have  benefited  bv 
the  dialogue  his  argumentative  mind  thrived 
on.  His  literary  criticism  certainly  needed  re¬ 
fining.  Father  Lapati  has  synthesized  May¬ 
nard  and  Schlesinger,  underplayed  the  agony 
of  the  biography,  and  simplified  the  monumen¬ 
tal  materials  of  Brownson’s  America.  Conser¬ 
vative  political  thought  in  the  U.S.  has  grown 
much  more  acute  since  Brownson’s  days,  but 
its  arguments,  supported  by  Catholic  argu¬ 
ments,  are  herein  contained." 

Choice  2:764  Ja  '66  80w 
Christian  Century  83:500  Ap  20  ’66  40w 
“Brownson  (1803-76)  was  ...  a  most  liter¬ 
ate  and  articulate  man  and  one  who  spoke 
freely  and  courageously  to  the  issues  of  his 
day,  encountering  as  a  Catholic  some  of  the 
same  hard  going  experienced  by  today’s  avant- 
garde  Catholics.  The  present  biography  is 
scholarly  without  being  stuffy,  is  a  pleasure  to 
read,  and  will,  one  hopes,  encourage  publish¬ 
ers  to  revive  some  of  Brownson's  many  out- 
of-print  works.  For  the  university  and  larger 
public  library.”  C.  G.  Gros 

Library  J  90:3598  S  15  ’65  70w 


LARIOS,  JOS£.  Combat  over  Spain:  memoirs 

of  a  nationalist  fighter  pilot:  1936-1939,  by 
Jose  Larios,  Marquis  of  Larios,  Duke  of 
hernia.  3U8p  pi  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Spain — History — Civil  War,  1936-1939 

66-12972 

“The  author  was  a  bomber  and  a  fighter  pilot 
for  franco  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  the  absolute  con¬ 
viction  that  we  were  fighting  to  prevent  the 
total  destruction  of  our  Catholic  faiLli  and  na¬ 
tional  traditions.’  .  .  .  [This  book]  which  he 
wrote  in  Bnglish,  is  based  on  the  diaries  he 
maintained  during  the  war  and  on  letters  from 
his  family.”  (.Publisher's  note)  Appendix:  The 
origins  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  consists  of 
translated  extracts  from  Historia  Miiitar  de 
la  Guerra  de  Eapaha  il93b-1339;  by  Manuel 
Aznar.  Index. 


“Apart  from  the  sombre  warnings,  there  are 
many  attractive  features  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
[The  author's]  zest  for  life  recalls  memories  of 
Air  Force  heroes  of  boLh  World  Wars.  .  .  . 
The  air  duels  are  thrillers  all.  The  savage 
countryside  and  the  incredible  hardships  come 
alive.  .  .  .  Some  readers  may  find  the  technical 
details  excessive;  but  the  author  is  concerned 
to  be  factual.  He  could  have  written  fiction. 
Lies,  however,  have  held  sway  too  long.  Here 
is  truth."  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:46  My  1  ’66  700w 
“[The  author]  can  be  said  to  be  a  spokesman 
for  a  group  whose  views  about  the  Republic 
and  the  war  have  not  up  to  now  been  much 
explained  in  Bnglish.  .  .  .  As  a  bombardier 
and  pilot  he  gives  an  account  which  emphasizes 
the  aerial  phase  of  the  war  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  of  real  interest  to  the  military  and 
aviation  historian.  Flagmen  tary,  lacking  in 
organization,  crammed  with  obscure  names  and 
statistics,  this  book  will  not  be  widely  read. 
But  as  an  example  of  that  type  of  autobio¬ 
graphy  known  as  'vUnunres  puur  servir  a 
L’hvstuire’  this  work  will  be  of  real  use  to  schol¬ 
ars.  Recommended  for  university  and  suggested 
for  large  public  libraries."  R.  D.  Harlan 
Library  J  91:1883  Ap  1  ’66  180w 


LAQUEUR,  WALTER.  Russia  and  Germany: 
a  century  of  conflict.  367p  $6.75  Little 

327.43  Germany — Foreign  relations — Russia. 
Russia — Foreign  relations — Germany.  Na¬ 
tional  socialism.  Communism — Russia 

65-20750 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Anthon 

Am  Hist  R  71:1323  J1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Lowenthal 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:28  Mr  3  ’66  2400w 
Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Hoover 

Va  Q  R  42:319  spring  ’66  1000W 


LARDNER,  REX.  Ten  heroes  of  the  twenties. 

255p  $3.95  Putnam 

920  U.S. — Biography— Juvenile  literature 

66-14327 

The  subjects  of  this  collection  of  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  are:  Babe  Ruth,  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way.  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Jack  Dempsey, 
Billy  Mitchell,  Amelia  Earhart,  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  and  George  Gershwin.  Index.  “Grades 
nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:142  J1  1  ’66  lOOw 
“This  book  helps  the  reader  realize  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  and  interrelationships  of  this 
famous  decade.  .  .  .  The  choice  of  biographees 
...  is  excellent.  Each  chapter  is  compact  and 
well  written.  The  results  are  fresh  and  satisfy¬ 
ing.”  Louise  Browner 

Library  J  91:2708  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“The  choice  of  four  flyers  versus  one  writer 
and  no  politicians  suggests  a  certain  under¬ 
estimation  of  [the]  audience’s  intelligence. 
More  disappointing  is  Tthe  author’s]  failure  to 
make  the  twenties  relevant  and  alive  to  today’s 
young  reader,  for  -whom  that  era  of  wonderful 
nonsense  is  as  dim  as  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
introduction  is  perfunctory  and  the  biographies 
only  intermittently  plug  into  their  contempo¬ 
rary  scene.  They  are  also  rather  uneven  in 
length  and  quality.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl8  My  8  66 
130w 


LARKIN,  DAVID,  jt.  auth.  The  agea  of  the 
earth.  See  Dempsey,  M. 


LARKIN,  EMMET.  James  Larkin,  Irish  labour 
leader,  1876-1947.  334p  pi  $7.50  Mass.  inst.  of 
technology 

B  or  92  Larkin,  James.  Labor  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes — Ireland.  Labor  unions 

64-22134 

“Leaving,  but  not  forgetting,  the  Liverpool 
slums  at  the  turn  of  the  century  .  .  .  [Larkin] 
won  an  international  reputation  shortly  before 
the  Great  War  by  leading  some  20,000  Dublin 
workers  for  nearly  six  months  against  a  com¬ 
bination  of  employers  who  had  locked  them  out 
in  an  attempt  to  break  Larkin’s  Irish  Trans¬ 
port  and  General  Workers’  Union.  .  .  .  He  was 
abused  for  his  socialism,  denounced  as  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  syndicalist  for  attempting  to  organize 
the  unskilled  workers,  labelled  unpatriotic  for 
his  violent  opposition  to  the  Great  War,  and 
jailed  as  a  Bolshevik  in  the  United  States  for 
his  part  in  helping  to  found  and  organize  the 
American  communist  party.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“This  well-written  work  ...  is  the  first  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  development  of  Irish 
urban  labor  history  since  the  publication  of 
J.  D.  Clarkson’s  Labour  and  Nationalism  in  Ire¬ 
land  IBRD  1926],  Especially  informative  in  its 
treatment  of  Irish  labor  agitation  between  1907 
and  1914.  this  biography  is  filled  with  many 
other  interesting  details.  .  .  .  With  quotations 
from  Larkin's  revivalistic  oratory,  full  of 
Joycean  vitriol,  'Big  Jim’s’  tornadolike  per¬ 
sonality  is  painted  in  glaring  colors.  .  .  .  Larkin 
has  written  a  sympathetic  but  balanced  study 
of  a  dissenter  constantly  at  odds  with  his 
times.  Although  the  text  is  well  documented, 
a  bibliography  would  have  been  helpful.  This 
engaging  biography  merits  an  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement.”  J.  M.  Hernon 

Am  Hist  R  71:967  Ap  ’66  380w 
“[This]  biography  is  sober,  clear,  sympathetic 
hut  by  no  means  uncritical,  and  based  on  care¬ 
ful  and  prolonged  study  of  the  available  ma¬ 
terial.  .  .  .  The  evidence  available  to  Mr  Emmet 
Larkin  does  not  permit  him  to  bring  the  earlier 
period  to  life.  It  is  the  third  part  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  period  1911-1917  that  comes 
alive,  and  in  this  the  writer  is  at  his  best  in 
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LARKIN,  EMMET — Continued 
dealing  with  the  1913  strike  and  lock-out  and 
especially  with  the  relations  at  this  time  be- 
tween  Larkin  and  the  British  Labour  leaders. 
He  brings  out  Jim  Larkin’s  dilemma  more 
clearly  than  Jim  Larkin  ever  saw  it.  L.  L. 

O’Brien  Ngw  Statesman  69;722  My  7  ’65  1500w 


LARKIN,  OLIVER  W.  Daumier;  man  of  his 
time.  245p  il  col  il  $9.95  McGraw 

709.44  Daumier,  Honor'd  Victorin  65-28729 
A  professor  emeritus  of  art.  Smith  College, 
has  written  a  critical- biographical  study  which 
is  concerned  with  “Daumier  the  man,  the  social 
and  political  satirist,  and  the  artist.  It  presents 
the  historical  setting  of  his  caricatures  .  ... 
relates  Daumier  to  the  art  movements  of  his 
time,  and  suggests  a  new  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  .  .  .  [of]  the  chronology  .of  his .  oils,  water 
colors,  and  drawings  ap  an  indication  of  how 
he  developed  as  a  creative  artist  from  youth  to 
old  age.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“Daumier  is  a  curiously  elusive  character. 
...  In  such  circumstances  the  best  approach 
is  the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  Larkin — ‘to  intro¬ 
duce  the  general  reader  to  his  vast  oeuvre, 
not  only  its  superb  formal  qualities  but  also 
its  expressive  content.  .  .  .  The .  sources  of 
his  themes,  his  point  of  view,  his  attitudes 
toward  the  human  situation  in  the  political, 
social,  literary  and  artistic  context  of  his 
time,  are  relevant  to  the  understanding  of 
what  he  accomplished.’  .  .  .  [However]  some 
concession  might  have  been  made  to  the  ‘partic¬ 
ular’  reader  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
more  informative  of  the  footnotes.  This  is  the 
only  criticism  I  have  to  make  of  a  book 
that  is  otherwise  excellently  produced  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  .  .  .  The  style  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  there  is  little  of  that  speculation 
which  so  often  compensates  for  a  lack  of 
precise  knowledge.  .  .  .  Mr.  Larkin  s  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject  proceeds  from  an  admira¬ 
tion  firmly  based  on  a  scholarly  knowledge, 
not  only  of  Daumier’s  work,  but  of  the  stormy 
history  of  France  during  the  period  of 
Damnier’s  life.”  Herbert  Read 

Book  Week  p5  S  4  ’66  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:5944  D  1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Douglas  Cooper  _ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  1  66  1300w 
“[This  book]  is,  as  a  text,  by  far  more 
serious  and  substantial  [than  Honord  Daumier, 
published  by  Abrams,  BRD  1966].  Sober  in  tone 
and  a  bit  pedestrian  in  style,  it  is  a  carefully 
considered  monograph.  .  .  .  Mr.  Larkin  manages 
to  encompass  some  very  rich  materials  in  a 
fairly  short  space.  .  .  .  [However]  the  artist 
tends  at  times  to  be  swamped  by  the  chronicle 
of  events.  .  .  .  The  plates  in  Mr.  Larkin’s 
book  are  adequate  as  references,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  same  class  as  the  Abrams  plates. 
In  neither  of  these  books,  however,  will  one 
find  a  persuasive  critical  discussion  of  Daumier 
as  an  artist.”  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  9  ’66  500w 


of  the  author’s  control  of  his  sources,  archival 
and  published.  .  .  .  This  volume  can  provide 
a  survey  for  beginning  students  if  used  cau¬ 
tiously.”  W.  M.  Bowsky 

Am  Hist  R  72:160  O  ’66  750w 


“[In  this  book]  society  is  more  clearly  de¬ 
lineated  than  the  shadowy  Lords  of  Romagna, 
for,  despite  Larner’s  frequent  evocation  of  them 
through  quotations  from  Dante,  he  is  more 
interested  in  the  structure  of  communal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  than  in  personality .  and 
politics.  Though  the  monograph  is  attractively 
written,  except  for  a  tendency  to  quote  exten¬ 
sive  passages  in  Italian,  and  breaks  new 
ground  as  the  first  English  study  of  late  me¬ 
dieval  Romagna,  its  undergraduate  use  will  be 
circumscribed  by  the  author’s  failure  to  link 
Romagna  more  fully  to  papal  and  imperial 
policies.” 

Choice  3:841  N  *66  160w 


“[This]  is  a  work  of  more  than  political  his¬ 
tory:  and  much  of  its  general  value  lies  in  the 
original  detail  of  economic  and  social  life  in  a 
neglected  area  of  late  medieval  Italy.  The  main 
purpose,  all  the  same,  is  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  despotism.”  P.  J.  Jones 

New  Statesman  71:815  Je  3  ’66  190w 
“Dr.  Larner  has  performed  a  remarkable 
feat.  He  has  written  a  book  about  the  late 
medieval  Romagna  which  makes  clear  sense  .of 
the  history  of  that  amalgam  of  savage  cities 
and  feuding  villages.  It  is  a  notoriously  difficult 
subject,  and  he  has  tackled  it  in  a  way  that 
will  give  it  the  widest  possible  appeal.  It  pro¬ 
vides  at  last  a  synthesis  of  the  Romagnol 
evidence  that  covers  the  transition  from  com¬ 
mune  to  signoria.  The  pattern  that  emerges 
is  a  persuasive  one,  and  as  it  can  probably  be 
extended  to  other  regions  with  a  predominantly 
agrarian  economy,  its  usefulness  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Romagna  itself.  .  .  .  [However 
Dr.  Larner]  does  much  more  than  describe  the 
drift  from  unstable  commune  via  tyranny  to 
signoria.  .  .  .  He  records  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  Romagna  which  accounts  for 
the  contrast  between  its  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  of  its  neighbours,  Tuscany  and 
Venice.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  easily  and 
attractively,  is  fully  annotated,  and  beautifully 
planned.” 

TLS  p936  O  21  ’65  llOOw 


LAROUSSE  encyclopedia  of  modern  art.  See 
Huyghe,  R..  ed. 


LAROUSSE  encyclopedia  of  world  geography; 
adapted  from  Geographie  universelle  La- 
rousse;  ed.  by  Pierre  Deffontaines  assisted  by 
Mariel  Jean-Brunhes  Delamarre;  foreword  by 
L.  Dudley  Stamp.  736p  il  col  il  maps  $19.95 
Odyssey 

910  Geography  65-6905 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:1  S  1  ’66  1350w 
Choice  2:760  Ja  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:56  Mr  19  ’66  160w 


LARNER,  JOHN.  The  lords  of  Romagna:  Ro- 
'  magnol  society  and  the  origins  of  the  sig- 
norie.  322p  pi  $6.75  Cornell  univ.  press 
945  Romagna,  Italy  66-14349 

In  the  late  medieval  period  “the  cities  of 
the  Romagna — Imola.  Faenza,  Forli,  Cesena, 
Rimini,  Ravenna — were  almost  wholly  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  country  produce.  There 
was  hardly  any  native  merchant  class,  and  as 
a  result  the  feudal  lords  from  the  [surround¬ 
ing  territories]  strove  increasingly  to  dominate 
the  government  of  the  cities  and  thereby  to 
control  the  market  for  the  produce  of  their 
estates.  Dr.  Larner’s  book  is  the  chronicle  of 
their  success.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“This  work  was  produced  under  several  handi¬ 
caps  not  of  the  author’s  making:  he  has  too 
few  solid  building  blocks  of  reliable  modern 
scholarship  upon  which  to  rely.  Hence  too  many 
of  his  pictures  are  composite,  created  from 
elements  of  numerous  communes  and  lordships, 
often  from  widely  separated  chronological  per¬ 
iods.  The  book  is  more  descriptive  than  analyt¬ 
ical  and  at  times  arouses  reservations  by  a  lack 
of  chronological  development.  .  .  .  Larner  might 
have  been  more  successful  had  he  treated  a 
more  limited  region  or  a  briefer  chronological 
or  topical  span  with  greater  depth  and  orig¬ 
inality.  ...  At  times  the  reader  is  uncertain 


LARSEN,  CHRISTIAN  L.  Growth  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  Sacramento  [by]  Christian  L.  Larsen 
[and  others],  23Sp  maps  $6.95  Ind.  univ.  press 
352.079  Sacramento — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  65-19708 

This  is  “the  fourth  in  a  series  of  studies 
of  efforts  to  change  the  governmental  struc¬ 
tures  of  metropolitan  areas.  .  .  .  The  authors 
are  three  political  scientists,  a  sociologist,  an 
economist,  and  a  psychologist,  all  teaching  at 
Sacramento  State  College  when  the  study  was 
begun.  The  book  recounts  efforts  to  form  a 
new  city  in  an  unincorporated  but  urban  area 
of  Sacramento  County,  and  two  attempts  to 
annex  large  parts  of  this  area  to  the  City  of 
Sacramento.  In  addition,  it  tells  the  story  of 
the  reaction  to  more  sweeping  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  governmental 
organization  in  rapidly  growing  Sacramento 
County  during  the  years  1955-59.”  (Choice) 
Appendix:  Research  methods.  Bibliographical 
references. 


“The  study  mentions  only  briefly  large-scale 
annexations  by  'Sacramento  and  the  merger  of 
North  Sacramento  with  Sacramento,  both  of 
which  occurred  after  1959.  Would  be  useful 
for  students  of  metropolitan  problems,  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate.  An  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  ‘power  structure’  in  Sacramento,  a  la 
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Floyd  Hunter,  is  briefly  but  interestingly 
presented.  A  major  conclusion  of  the  book  is 
that  Sacramento  lacks  a  recognized,  effective 
area- wide  leadership  structure.” 

Choice  3:718  O  ’66  200w 

.  “The  rapid  growth  of  California's  capital  and 
its  suburbs  in  the  1950' s  created  many  govern¬ 
mental  and  utility  districts.  The  time  seemed 
right  either  for  suburban  consolidation  with 
the  city  of  Sacramento  or  into  other  new, 
large  municipalities.  .  .  .  Voters  rejected  [a] 
scheme  [for  amalgamation  of  suburbs  with  the 
capital]  and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  things.  .  .  .  [However]  some  suburbs 
decided  later  to  annex  to  Sacramento.  But  the 
argument  for  ‘bigger-is-better’  government  did 
not  generally  succeed  in  Sacramento  County. 
This  study  seems  complete  and  well-documented 
and  it  is  mostly  for  more  inclusive  public  and 
academic  political  science  collections.”  Marco 
Thorne 

Library  J  91:117  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


LARSEN,  EGON.  The  deceivers:  lives  of  the 
great  impostors.  240p  pi  $6.95  Roy  pubs. 

364.3  Impostors  and  imposture  66-17369 
In  this  book  “are  recalled  the  famous  and 
infamous  acts  of  some  11  ‘deceivers’  who,  over 
a  span  of  at  least  200  years,  successfully  played 
on  the  .  .  .  gullibility  of  the  public.  ...  [It  in¬ 
cludes  the  story  of]  Mr.  Arthur  Furguson  [who] 
sold  the  Nelson  Monument,  the  White  House 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  [of]  Mr.  Victor 
Lustig  [who]  sold  the  Eiffel  Tower,  not  once 
but  twice.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  book  is  readable,  has  many  interesting 
photographs  and  illustrations  and  is  not  over¬ 
run  with  footnotes  or  with  bibliographies.  An 
unusual  collection  of  biographies  for  general 
consideration  by  most  libraries.”  Sylvia 
Mechanic 

Library  J  91:3931  S  1  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Larsen,  a  journalist  by  profession,  tells 
a  story  well  and  knows  a  good  tale  when  he 
sees  it.  A  few  of  his  pieces  are  rather  hack¬ 
neyed,  such  as  those  which  deal  with  Cagliostro. 
the  Princess  Caraboo,  and  the  Vasco  de  Gama 
banknotes:  but  the  bulk  of  them — especially  his 
central  European  ones — will  be  new  to  most  of 
us.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  his  sketch  of  the 
redoubtable  Victor  Lustig.  .  .  Though  most  of 
the  items  in  this  well-illustrated  volume  are 
short,  and  though  the  book  has  no  index  or 
indication  of  its  author’s  sources,  it  is  on  the 
whole  factually  reliable.  There  is,  however, 
one  curious  little  slip  in  the  story  of  Mary 
Wilcox.” 

TLS  p266  Mr  31  ’66  300w 


Mahood  used  so  tellingly  in  her  recent  study 
of  Cary’s  African  novels  [Joyce  Cary’s  Africa, 
BRD  1965].  .  .  .  Mr.  Larsen  is  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  perseverance,  but  he  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  sidetracked  by  a  number 
of  thinkers  whose  thoughts  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  Joyce  Cary.  The  result  is 
a  work  of  criticism  that  can  hardly  be  said 
to  illuminate  the  subject.” 

TLS  p352  My  6  '65  850w 


LARSEN,  LAWRENCE  H.  The  president  wore 
spats:  a  biography  of  Glenn  Frank.  198p  il 
$4.50  State  hist.  soc.  of  Wis. 

B  or  92  Frank,  Glenn  65-63009 

The  author  “traces  the  rise  and  fall  of  this 
boy  from  Missouri,  from  his  early  years  as  a 
‘boy  evangelist,’  through  his  work  as  a  student 
and  as  an  alumni  promoter  at  Northwestern, 
as  an  aid  to  Boston  philanthropist  Edward  A. 
Filene,  as  editor  of  the  Century,  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  chair  at  [the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  post,  to  his 
political  career].”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  from  1925  through  1936,  wore  spats. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  paints  him  as  a  spokesman 
for  a  ‘business-oriented  Social  Gospel,’  as  a 
booster  in  the  best  Sinclair  Lewis  tradition. 
.  .  .  One  might  well  question  the  exuberance 
of  Larsen’s  demolishing  portrait,  for  behind 
many  of  the  details  of  Frank's  life  the  note  of 
bewilderment  occurs  and  reoccurs.  He  never 
quite  fitted  in  any  role.  .  .  .  Although  he  was 
superficially  in  the  mainstream,  perhaps  he 
was  really  on  the  edges  of  Boston  society,  of 
the  New  York  intellectual  community,  and, 
particularly,  of  the  community  at  Madison.  He 
tried,  unquestionably,  to  adapt  and  to  shake 
the  image  of  a  booster.  .  .  .  But  he  never 
fitted,  as  his  spats  and  his  misunderstanding 
of  the  academic  community  attest.  Perhaps  his 
last  planned  career,  that  of  politician,  would 
have  been  more  congenial,  but  this  was  snuffed 
out  by  an  automobile  accident  late  in  1940.” 
T.  R.  Sizer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1468  J1  ’66  380w 
“Two  thirds  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
[Frank’s]  controversial  career  at  Wisconsin,  a 
tenure  marked  with  success  during  the  period 
of  ‘normalcy’  but  ruined  by  his  inability  to 
cope  with  the  problems  aggravated  by  the 
Depression.  The  author,  working  from  private 
papers  and  official  archives,  details  Frank’s 
educational  experiments,  his  defense  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  his  attacks  upon  the  growing 
materialism  caused  by  industrialization,  and  his 
handling  of  problems  involving-  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  finances,  discipline,  athletics,  and  charges 
of  procommunist  tendencies.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:679  D  ’65  190w 


LARSEN,  GOLDEN  L.  The  dark  descent:  so¬ 
cial  change  and  moral  responsibility  in  the 
novels  of  Joyce  Cary.  202p  $5.95  Roy  pubs. 

823  Cary,  Joyce  66-13457 

A  critical  examination  “of  Cary’s  novels  in 
terms  of  both  the  author’s  ideological  and 
technical  development.  Quoting  .  .  from  the 

African  novels,  such  as  Mr.  Johnson  [BRD 
1951]  and  from  the  .  .  .  trilogy  concluding  with 
The  Horse's  Mouth  [BRD  1950]  Mr.  Larsen  also 
establishes  .  .  .  links  between  Cary’s  ideas  and 
those  of  such  .  .  .  literary  and  philosophical 
figures  as  Henry  James,  Unamuno,  Erich  Auer¬ 
bach,  Dorothy  Van  Ghent,  Paul  Tillich  and 
others.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Economist  215:188  Ap  10  ’65  350w 
“In  his  close  perceptive  reading  of  Joyce 
Cary’s  novels.  Golden  Larsen  has  given  us  a 
useful  critique  of  a  major  modern  author 
who  was  at  once  a  conscious  and  meticulous 
artist,  a  man  with  a  deep,  personal  religious 
feeling,  and  a  moral  philosopher.  .  .  .  Sum¬ 
ming  up,  Larsen  comments  on  Cary’s  belief 
in  the  fundamental  injustice  of  the  world,  yet 
his  confidence  in  living;  and  his  concept  of 
the  free  and  creative  mind,  source  of  man’s 
joy  and  suffering.  It  makes  a  worthwhile  ex¬ 
position  of  symbol,  dramatic  form,  and  phi¬ 
losophic  content  in  Cary’s  works,  for  scholarly 
collections  of  modern  criticism.”  L.  W.  Griffin 
Library  J  91:3432  J1  ’66  180w 
“By  [Mr.  Larsen’s]  account  Cary’s  novels 
are  replete  with  significance.  It  may  be  so. 
But  in  The  Dark  Descent  they  are  all  but 
buried  beneath  the  critical  language,  which 
is  abstract,  allusive,  and  opaque.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Larsen’s  is  ‘pure’  criticism.  It  is  certainly  un¬ 
cluttered  by  biographical  or  historical  facts — 
of  the  sort,  for  instance,  that  Professor  M.  M. 


LARSEN,  WILLIAM.  Montague  of  Virginia: 
the  making  of  a  Southern  progressive.  314p 
pi  $7.50  La.  state  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Montague,  Andrew  Jackson.  Vir¬ 
ginia — Politics  and  government.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government  65-20299 

The  major  part  of  this  biography,  written  by 
an  associate  professor  of  history  at  Radford 
College,  “deals  with  Montague’s  career  up  to 
1905,  particularly  his  service  as  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  and  governor  [of  Virginia].”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Larsen  looks-!  objectively  at  his  subject, 
[notes]  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  [as¬ 
sesses]  his  importance.  .  .  .  The  author  pro¬ 
vides  thought-provoking  parallels  between  Mon¬ 
tague,  LaFollette,  and  Wilson.  Also  valuable 
is  Larsen’s  explanation  of  the  link  between 
Southern  progressivism  and  disfranchisement 
of  the  Negro.  .  .  .  [The]  bibliographical  essay 
.  .  .  is  a  mine  of  source  material  for  students 
of  progressivism  in  general  and  Southern  pro¬ 
gressivism  in  particular.  The  only  real  flaw  is 
its  rather  ponderous  style.  Recommended  for 
upper  level  and  honors  courses.” 

Choice  3:711  O  ’66  220w 
"Although  hampered  by  an  inconsequential 
central  figure,  Larsen  has  produced  a  useful 
biography.  In  the  realm  of  state  history,  he 
has  provided  an  exceptionally  detailed  analysis 
of  the  most  fruitful  gubernatorial  terms  in  the 
history  of  modern  Virginia.  In  the  wider  field  of 
southern  history,  by  minutely  examining  Mon¬ 
tague’s  political  thought,  Larsen  has  added  to 
our  understanding  of  regional  progressivism.” 
J.  H.  Moore 

J  Am  Hist  53:382  S  ’66  420w 
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LARSON,  ARTHUR.  Sovereignty  within  the 
law  [by]  Arlhur  Larson.  C.  Wilfred  Jenks, 
and  oihers.  492p  $15  Oceana 
340.08  Sovereignty.  Law  65-22169 

“In  this  collection  of  essays,  a  “group  of 
international  lawyers  [examines]  .  .  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  state  sovereignty  to  international 
law  within  the  framework  of  their  own  legal 
systems.”  (Economist)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


Choice  3:959  D  ’66  200w 

“[The]  proposition  [that  there  exists]  a  broad 
base  of  common  ground  in  differing  legal  tra¬ 
ditions  is  .  .  examined.  To  mention  that  Ros- 
coe  Pound  writes,  in  this  context,  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law:  Charles  Rousseau  of  French  law; 
Shabtai  Rosenne  of  Jewish  law;  Majid  Khad- 
duri  of  Islamic  law  ...  is  to  assure  the  reader 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  analyses.  The  essays 
are  all  stimulating,  and  Jenks's  own  concluding 
appraisal  of  the  evidence  most  interesting.  Yet 
those  who  had  reservations  about  the  thesis  as 
originally  stated  in  'The  Common  Law  of 
Mankind’  [BRD  1959]  may  retain  them.  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime,  however.  Messrs  Larson  and 
Jenks  have  provided  a  stimulating  and  contro¬ 
versial  contribution  to  the  debate.” 

Economist  220:824  Ag  27  ’66  550w 
“One  of  the  most  intriguing  .  .  .  problems  of 
jurisprudence  is  the  proper  definition  of  sove¬ 
reignty  and  its  relationship  to  law.  .  .  The 

distinguished  writers  who  are  represented  in 
this  anthology  explore  [this],  and  many  related 
issues,  and  bring  to  it  the  legal  thinking  of  15 
different  law  systems  of  the  world.  This  col¬ 
lection  therefore  contributes  both  to  juris¬ 
prudence  and  comparative  law  and  should  be 
welcomed  by  scholars  and  students  of  either 
subject.  For  university,  large  public,  and  sub¬ 
ject  libraries.”  R.  H.  Heimanson 

Library  J  91:1439  Mr  15  ’66  140w 


LARSON,  JEAN  RUSSELL.  Palace  in  Bagdad; 
seven  tales  from  Arabia:  11.  by  Marianne 
Yamaguchi.  94p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.31  Scribner 
398.2  Folklore — Arabia — Juvenile  literature. 
Fairy  tales  66-18186 

“The  teller  of  these  tales  from  the  days  of 
Haroun-al -Rashid  has  filled  out  .  .  themes 
remembered  from  childhood  listening  which 
she  could  not  find  in  her  search  through  writ¬ 
ten  literature.  Sultans,  caliphs.  Bedouins,  a 
carpet-weaving  camel,  and  a  lamb  with  fleece 
of  purest  gold  enter  stories  of  Middle  Eastern 
wonder.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  three  to  five.” 
(Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:430  Ag  ’66  40w 
“These  folk  tales  from  Arabia  are  suitable 
for  reading  aloud.  The  seven  stories  will  be 
fresh  to  most  library  collections  and  are  told 
with  humor  and  originality.  Their  themes 
(some  variants  can  be  found  In  European  folk¬ 
lore)  have  been  embroidered  with  an  exotic 
local  flavor.  .  .  .  Impressive  black-and-white 
drawings  that  capture  the  spirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  decorate  this  pleasant  collection.”  Arlene 
Mosel 

Library  J  91:3536  Jl  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  8  '66 
30w 

“These  effective,  well-told  tales  have  all  the 
Arabian  trimmings — palaces  and  jewels,  camels 
and  carpets.  .  .  .  The  bookmaking  was  not 
so  successful.  Attractive  pictures  in  charcoal 
are  obscured  by  poor  reproduction,  and  the 
book  is  bound  too  tightly,”  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:57  Jl  23  ’66  30w 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:276  D  ’66  60w 


LARSON,  MERVIN  W.,  jt.  auth.  All  about 
ants.  See  Larson,  P.  P. 


LARSON,  PEGGY  P.  All  about  ants,  by  Peggy 
P.  and  Mervin  W.  Larson.  220p  il  $5.95  World 
pub. 

595.7  Ants  65-23354 

Included  are:  “anatomy,  mating,  egg-hatch¬ 
ing,  feeding  of  the  larvae,  intelligence,  taste, 
and  smell.  All  types  of  ants  are  discussed 
such  as  primitive,  army,  harvester,  parasite, 
and  master  ants.  The  shape,  size,  and  form, 
and  experiments  with  altering  the  size  are 
reported.  The  authors  conclude  with  chap¬ 


ters  on  how  ants  benefit  man  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  fossil  ants  found  in  Baltic  amber.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“A  great  deal  of  information  is  contained 
in  this  excellent  book  by  Peggy  Larson,  con¬ 
tributor  to  Natural  History  of  the  Southwest 
[BRD  1961]  and  Mervin  Larson,  curator  of 
exhibits,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  museum.  .  .  . 
This  book  seems  very  complete,  and  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  informational  or  reference  use  as 
it  is  not  light  reaiing.  ...  It  is  recommended 
for  public,  -college  and  university  libraries.” 
G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  90:5295  D  1  ’65  200w 
Library  J  91:2722  My  15  '66  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  K.  K.  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  75:72  N  ’66  110W 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  ’66  120w 
New  Yorker  41:160  F  19  ’66  160w 
“There  are  many  hundreds  of  books  and 

Ferhaps  thousands  of  papers  on  the  subject 
of  ants]  from  the  most  technical  to  the  simpl¬ 
est  primers.  The  I, arson  book  fits  about  mid¬ 
way  in  the  scale  of  difficulty  and  high  on  the 
scale  of  merit.  It  is  a  clear,  compact  popular¬ 
ization  that  anyone  from  a  teen-ager  to  a 
grown-up  can  thoroughly  enjoy.” 

Sci  Am  215:128  Jl  ’66  160w 


LARSON,  T.  A.  History  of  Wyoming;  line 
drawings  by  Jack  Brodie.  619p  maps  $6.95 
Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

978.7  Wyoming — History  65-15277 

The  head  of  the  University  of  Wyoming’s 
history  department  has  “summarized  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  explorers,  the  Indians,  and  the 
early  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  devoted  515 
of  his  579  pages  to  territorial  and  state  de¬ 
velopments.  .  .  .  He  has  sketched  in  the  social 
and  cultural  background  for  the  political  and 
economic  events.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Carter 

Am  Hist  R  71:1455  Jl  ’66  420w 
"[This  is]  a  very  clear  picture  of  Wyoming 
politics  with  excellent  summaries  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  three  'Grand  Old  Men’ — J.  M. 
Carey.  F.  E.  Warren,  and  J  B.  Kendrick.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  the  Second  World  War.  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  author’s  Wyoming’s  War 
Years,  1941-45,  was  especially  enlightening  and 
illustrates  the  interweaving  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic.  and  social  history.  An  excellent  bib¬ 
liographic  note  .  .  .  well  selected  footnotes,  at¬ 
tractive  line  drawings,  .  .  .  maps  .  .  .  and  40 
pages  of  photographs  add  to  the  value  and 
interest.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all 

Western  history  collections.” 

Choice  3:253  My  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  has  demonstrated  ample  justi¬ 
fication  for  producing  the  first  history  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  for  adults.  The  book  has  some  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features.  .  .  .  [He]  presents  his 
history  in  minute  detail — replete  with  names 
and  dates — but  he  has  nevertheless  produced 
a  readable  book.  A  section  on  sources  related 
to  each  chapter  is  appended.  There  are  foot¬ 
notes,  but  these  are  held  to  a  minimum.  The 
book  is  attractively  designed  and  produced.” 
J  Am  Hist  52:882  Mr  ’66  160w 


LARTEGUY,  JEAN.  Yellow  fever;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Xan  Fielding.  367p  $4.95  Dut¬ 
ton 

65-19969 

“The  place  is  Vietnam;  the  time,  when  the 
French  were  pulling  out  of  Hanoi  in  the  North 
and  the  different  sects  were  beginning  to  fight 
against  each  other  in  Saigon.  Part  One — Hanoi 
or  The  Strangled  Oity — tells  of  the  last  minute 
and  futile  attempts  of  .an  old  and  disappointed 
revolutionary,  Ke,  who  has  turned  against 
both  the  Communists  and  the  French,  to  stave 
off  the  Communist  rebels  in  Hanoi.  .  .  .  Part 
Two — Saigon  or  The  Lost  Souls — tells  of  the 
arrival  of  refugees  from  Hanoi  .  .  .  who  now 
become  involved  with  the  warring  South  Viet¬ 
namese  sects,  each  of  whom  has  an  army  of 
sorts  attached,  and  with  the  opposing  French 
and  American  policies.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Published  in  French  in  1962  under  the  title 
Le  mal  jaune  which  combines  two  novels: 
Les  times  errantes,  and  La  ville  gtranglde. 


This  is  a  long  and  languid  post-mortem  on 
the  immediate  after-effects  of  the  French  de¬ 
feat  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  the  retreat  from 
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Indo-China  in  1954-65.  .  .  .  [It]  examines  the 
lives  of  Jerome,  an  aging  journalist,  and  his 
younger  counterpart,  Julien,  and  their  circle 
of  French  misfits  and  Asian  hangers-on.  .  .  . 
Add  a  surfeit  of  hindsight  philosophy  and  a 
cast  of  all-too-familiar  characters.  Large  li¬ 
braries  that  purchased  Laneguy-bs  two  earlier 
novels  may  want  to  add  this,  but  since  other 
novels  about  Vietnam  are  forthcoming,  others 
would  do  well  to  wait  for  something  less  dis¬ 
mal.”  T.  L.  Vince 

Library  J  91:278  Ja  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  70:191  Ag  6  ’65  lOOw 
‘‘The  great  merit  of  ‘Yellow  Fever’  is  that 
it  translates  the  appalling  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
into  a  human  scale  of  values  and  into  personal 
terms.  .  .  .  LartSguy’s  books  are  all  marked 
by  this  intuitive  feeling  for  his  subject.  .  .  . 
This  mass  of  cold  fact  and  simple  philosophy 
— served  with  just  enough  fiction  to  give  zest 
to  its  telling — is  a  mixture  that  should  be  duty 
reading  for  everyone  who  needs  or  who  wants 
to  understand  more  about  Vietnam  and  its 
people.  And,  in  these  critical  times,  that 
means  all  of  us.”  Jean-Pierre  Lenoir 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  D  12  ’65  650w 
TLS  p709  Ag  19  ’65  600w 


LARUS,  JOEL>  ed.  From  collective  security  to 
preventive  diplomacy:  readings  in  internation¬ 
al  organization  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  556p  $6.95:  pa  $4.95  Wiley 

341.1  United  Nations.  League  of  Nations. 
Security,  International  65-27359 

‘‘[A]  reader  on  one  of  the  central  problems 
in  international  affairs:  can  international  peace 
be  preserved  by  diplomacy  and  a  supra-national 
machinery?  Larus  provides  documentary  and  in¬ 
terpretative  material  on  the  two  major  attempts 
in  the  20th  century  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
question,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations,  their  diplomacy  and  their  problems. 
Although  arranged  in  five  parts,  the  book  di¬ 
vides  naturally  into  three.  The  first  deals  with 
the  setting  up  of  the  League  of  Nations.  .  .  . 
The  second  part  shows  the  establishment  of 
the  U.N.  .  .  .  The  third  part  shows  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  preventive  diplomacy,  its  application 
in  the  Suez  and  Congo  crises,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  policy  today.”  (Choice) 


"Although  the  editor  clearly  indicates  in  his 
introductions  that  he  regards  collective  sec¬ 
urity  as  wishful  thinking,  he  allows  the  read¬ 
er  to  form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  nice¬ 
ly  juxtaposed  documents  and  essays  of  the 
book.  The  book  could  become  a  valuable  text¬ 
book  for  undergraduate  courses  in  government 
and  contemporary  history,  despite  the  regret¬ 
table  lack  of  index,  bibliography,  and  footnotes 
of  the  scholarly  texts.” 

Choice  3:456  J1  ’66  120w 
“The  readings  .  .  .  represent  the  thinking  of 
some  of  the  world’s  leaders  and  leading  polit¬ 
ical  savants  both  during  the  heat  of  dispute 
and  post-mortem.  The  lessons  they  _  seek  to 
teach  to  avoid  World  War  ITT  are  incisive  and 
undeniably  vital.  Recommended  especially  for 
college  and  university  libraries.”  A.  L.  Fess- 
ler 

Library  J  91:1909  Ap  1  ’66  190w 


LASCH,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  new  radicalism 
in  America  [1889-1963]  the  intellectual  as  a 
social  type.  349p  $6.95  Knopf 
301.153  Reformers.  U.S. — Social  conditions. 
U.S. —Intellectual  life,.  U.S. — Civilization 

65-11126 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  218:1241  Mr  26  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Marcus  Cunliffe 

Encounter  27:74  S  '66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  71:434  Mr  25  66  600w 
TLS  p291  Ap  7  ’66  800w 


LASLETT,  PETER.  The  world  we  have  lost. 

280p  $5.95  Scribner 

942.06  Great  Britain — History — Stuarts,  1603- 
1714.  Great  Britain — Social  life  and  customs 

66-18543 

This  volume,  sponsored  by  the  Cambridge 
Group  for  the  History  of  Population  and  Social 
Structure  is  a  sociological  history  of  the  Eng¬ 


lish  17th-century  using  demographic  techniques. 
The  book  “has  been  six  years  in  the  making, 
its  first  form  having  been  Third  Programme 
talks  between  1960  and  1963.”  (New  Statesman) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:120  Ag  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:138  J1  1  ’66  600w 
“Mr  Peter  Laslett’s  title  is  misleading.  It 
suggests  nostalgic  regret  for  a  time  that  never 
was.  .  .  .  [This  is)  Puritan,  painstaking  his¬ 
tory  seeking  its  sources  in  parish  registers 
and  neglected  documents  and  concentrating  on 
the  lives  of  the  obscure  and  indigent.  .  .  . 
What  we  have  lost  on  our  journey  from 
Mr  Laslett’s  vanished  world  to  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  and  work¬ 
ing  within,  the  circle  of  the  household.  Mr.  Las- 
lett  is  revealing  on  the  subjects  of  class — his 
conception  of  the  ‘one-class  society’  in  Stuart, 
and  pre-Stuart,  times  needs  all  the  closely  rea¬ 
soned  arguments  he  can  give  it.” 

Economist  217:1213  D  11  ’65  600w 


Reviewed  by  R.  IC  Donovan 

Library  J  91:3419  J1  ’66  140w 
“[This  book  is]  addressed  to  the  general 
reader  rather  than  to  the  professional  historian: 
Mr  Laslett  .  .  .  has  a  gift  of  bringing  statistical 
materia]  to  life  in  a  directly  appealing  way. 
.  .  .  What  is  disturbing  in  this  preliminary 
sketch  is  the  belief  that  the  demographic  evi¬ 
dence  permits  and  requires  a  major  rewriting 
of  17th-century  history.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  Mr 
Laslett’s  picture  of  17th-century  society  estab¬ 
lishes  the  importance  of  patriarchalism  above 
that  of  capitalism.  .  .  .  Yet  ‘the  world  we  have 
lost’  is  a  fascinating  place.  Mr  Laslett  has 
steeped  himself  in  this  unusual  material  and 
has  brought  it  to  life  with  an  elegance  that 
rarely  falters.”  C.  B.  Macpherson 

New  Statesman  71:299  Mr  4  ’66  950w 


“[Mr.  Peter  Laslett’s]  slipshod,  muddled, 
pretentious,  and  unscholarly  work  is  best  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unfortunate  lapse  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian  who  has  rushed  prema¬ 
turely  into  print.  .  .  .  One  of  Mr.  Laslett’s 
contentions  is  that  there  was  no  seventeenth- 
century  crisis  or  revolution,  since  no  revolution 
is  worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  affect 
the  structure  of  the  family.  .  .  .  But  even  if 
we  accept  this  most  implausible  proposition 
.  .  .  a  book  about  social  change  over  a  broad 
time-span  which  ignores  the  changing  role  of 
the  state,  the  changing  size  and  composition 
of  the  political  elite,  the  effects  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  on  the  quality  of  poverty,  the  changing 
relationship  of  the  landed  and  the  commercial/ 
professional  interests,  can  hardly  claim  to  be 
taken  very  seriously”  Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:15  Mr  3  ’66  1450w 


“[Mr.  Laslett]  has  an  unaccountable  difficulty 
in  reading  his  own  evidence.  .  .  .  Since  Mr. 
Laslett  eschews  (except  when  it  suits  his 
argument)  both  ‘literary’  and  economic  evi¬ 
dence,  he  can  offer  whatever  hypotheses  occur 
to  him  on  any  particular  page.  .  .  .  [This]  is 
an  exasperating  book.  But  despite  this  .  .  . 
it  is  likely  to  provoke  a  good  deal  o f  construc¬ 
tive  discussion,  and  suggest  new  lines  of  in¬ 
quiry.  .  .  .  The  Cambridge  Group  have  called 
upon  the  assistance  of  volunteers  all  over 
Britain  to  send  in  data  from  country  and 
parish  archives  to  be  processed  at  their  new 
historical  Cavendish.  These  volunteers  .  .  .  will 
have  expected  their  work  to  have  been  proc¬ 
essed  with  an  expertise  and  objectivity  which 
are  not  evident  in  this  volume.” 

TLS  pill?  D  9  ’65  3300w 


LASSAIGNE,  JACQUES.  Marc  Chagall:  the 
ceiling  of  the  Paris  Opera;  sketches,  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings;  tr.  by  Brenda  Gilchrist. 
85p  $27.50  Praeger 

759.4  Chagall,  Marc.  Paris.  Opdra  66-12524 
This  book  covers  step-by-step  the  making  of 
the  ceiling  mural. 


“Lassaigne,  undoubtedly  a  great  admirer  of 
the  artist,  writes  with  warmth  and  understand¬ 
ing.  He  has  blended  descriptive  writing  with 
graphic  examples  into  a  thoroughly  enjoyanle 
and  well  organized  work.  Highly  recommended 
for  all  college  and  public  libraries.” 

Choice  3:765  N  ’66  80w 

“Sketches,  color  lithographs  (including  an 
original!  of  the  ceiling  show  the  magic  designs 
and  intense  colors  of  the  almost  80-year-old 
artist,  the  characteristic  mixture  of  Jewish. 
Russian  and  French  fairy-tale  elements,  and 
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LASSAIGNE,  JACQUES — Continued. 
the  festive  character  of  the  work.  This  hand¬ 
some,  but  expensive  book  is  excellently  pro¬ 
duced  and  will  become  a  collector's  item.  The 
explanatory  text  is  secondary.  For  larger  librar¬ 
ies  collecting  in  the  lield  of  modern  art  or  of 
the  theater.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:2322  My  1  ’66  180w 


LASSWELL,  HAROLD  D.,  ed.  World  revolu¬ 
tionary  elites;  studies  in  coercive  ideological 
movements;  ed.  by  Harold  D.  Lassweil  and 
Daniel  Lerner.  47  Up  $15  Mass  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

323.2  Revolutions.  Leadership.  World  poli¬ 
tics  65-15694 

This  volume  is  a  ‘‘compilation  of  several 
monographs  originally  published  in  the  early 
195U’s  by  Stanford  University  Press  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hoover  institution:  Lassweil, 
The  World  Revolution  of  Our  Time;  G.  K. 
iSchuelier,  The  Politburo;  X>.  Lemer  et  al.  The 
.Nazi  Hiite;  R.  C.  North  with  X.  de  Sola  Pool, 
Kuomintang  and  Chinese  Communist  Elites. 
(Choice)  The  Fascists:  the  changing  Italian 
elite,  by  H.  D.  Lassweil  and  Renzo  Sereno, 
was  originally  published  in  the  American  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Review.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  index. 


‘‘The  Lassweil  monograph  raised  a  variety 
of  general  considerations  about  how  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  various  leadership  roles  (elites)  might 
be  studied;  the  remaining  works  presented 
certain  rudimentary,  but  important  evidence  on 
particular  leadership  groups,  especially  empha¬ 
sizing  quantitative  data  on  social  backgrounds, 
career  experiences,  etc.  .  .  .  LThe  present  vol¬ 
ume  containsl  a  new  general  essay  by  Lassweil 
on  the  study  of  elites  .  .  .  and  a  perfunctory 
concluding  chapter  by  Lerner.  .  .  .  While  the 
term  ‘elite’  has  now  gone  rather  out  of  fashion, 
the  interests  of  these  authors  continue  to  be 
widely  reflected  in  political  science  and  politi¬ 
cal  sociology.  .  .  .  Any  library  that  does  not 
hold  the  original  monographs  should  acquire 
this  one;  reasonable  complete  political  science 
collections  should  hold  this  volume  as  well  as 
the  originals.” 

Choice  3:363  Je  ’66  240w 


‘‘Behind  the  versatility  of  phrase  and  the  co¬ 
pious  notes,  the  reader  discerns  Lasswell's 
lifelong  desire  to  formulate  the  basic  concepts  of 
an  empirical  social  science  that  can  serve  as  a 
reliable  instrument  of  control.  .  .  .  Unlike 
many  a  iesser  scholar,  lLasswell]  is  aware  of 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  behaviorist  vi¬ 
sion — but  Ids  remedies  are  not  always  persua¬ 
sive.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  positive  correla- 
lation  between  an  author’s  assiduity  and  his 
methodological  sophistication.  The  contributors 
to  the  Lasswell-Lerner  volume  illustrate  some 
of  the  pitfalls.  .  .  .  The  findings  .  .  .  show 
rather  clearly  that  a  study  of  social  backgrounds 
can  furnish  clues  for  a  study  of  political  per¬ 
formance,  but  that  the  first  cannot  substitute 
for  the  second.”  D.  A.  Rustow 

World  Pol  18:690  J1  '66  1800w 


LATHAM,  EARL.  The  communist  controversy 
in  Washington;  from  the  New  Deal  to  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  446p  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
335.4  Communism — U.S.  Internal  security. 
Subversive  activities  66-14447 

An  “analysis  of  the  origins,  events,  and 
aftermath  of  .  .  .  the  ‘McCarthy  era.’  Part 
One  of  [this]  study  covers  the  early  investi¬ 
gations  into  subversive  activity  in  the  United 
States  made  by  the  Fish  and  the  McCormack- 
Dickstein  committees;  [and]  the  change  of 
policy  in  the  world  Communist  movement  in 
the  1930’s.  .  .  .  Part  Two  deals  with  disclosures 
of  Communist  party  activity  in  cabinet  depart¬ 
ments,  other  executive  agencies,  and  the  staffs 
of  Senate  committees.  .  .  .  Part  Three  covers 
the  special  effort  made  by  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  to  establish  the  existence  of  subversive 
design  in  the  State  Department  to  influence 
American  policy  towards  China  in  the  1940’s. 
.  .  .  In  Part  Four  the  author  brings  the  per¬ 
spectives  of  political  science  to  his  analysis  of 
the  Communist  controversy  in  Washington.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“Latham’s  book  presents  a  larger  canvas 
[than  Liberals  and  Communism,  by  F.  A.  War¬ 
ren,  BRD  1966].  .  .  .  [It]  depicts  the  whole 
complex  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  America  .  .  .  with  objectivity, 
fairness,  and  judgment.  Latham  has  aimed, 
and  with  considerable  success,  at  a  history  of 


the  period,  not  at  a  defense  or  an  attack,  and 
views  the  characters  in  this  drama  with  de¬ 
tachment.  He  provides  the  ‘new  generation  of 
people  who  have  no  memory  of  the  tensions’ 
of  that  period  with  a  balanced  account  of 
events  that  gains  in  perspective  what  it  may 
have  lost  in  passion.  My  main  reservation  is 
that  Latham  gives  too  much  credence  to  the 
testimony  of  Whittaker  Chambers  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bentley.”  Alan  Barth 

Book  Week  p3  J1  10  ’66  330w 
Choice  3:570  S  ’66  120w 
Christian  Century  83:780  Je  15  ’66  20w 
Economist  221:1148  D  10  ’66  650w 


“A  brilliant  political  scientist,  [the  author] 
is  at  his  best  in  his  analysis  of  the  role  and 
function  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Amierican 
system  and  the  use  by  Congress  of  'prescriptive 
publicity.’  .  .  .  His  attempt  to  fit  McCarthy  into 
the  rhythm  he  discerns  in  American  politics 
.  .  .  has  strong  points,  but  a  few  dubious  eco¬ 
nomic  and  historical  underpinnings.  .  .  Despite 
his  brilliance,  and  just  because  he  is  a  trained 
American  political  scientist,  his  incomprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  politics  based  on  ideology  is  nearly 
total.  He  can  assess  Americans  in  interaction 
with  Communism,  but  for  all  his  prodigious 
labor  he  cannot  assess  American  Communists 
or  international  Communism.”  E.  Merritt 
Library  J  91:3446  J1  ’66  240w 


“Mr.  Latham,  professor  of  political  science 
at  Amherst,  has  relied  heavily  on  the  public 
records  and  is  aware  of  their  shortcomings. 
He  has  used  and  evaluated  secondary  mater¬ 
ials,  journals,  magazines,  newspapers  and  most 
of  the  important  primary  materials.  This  is  a 
long  book.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  is  correct  when  he 
suggests  it  might  be  two  books  rather  than 
one.  This  does  not  detract  from  its  importance, 
lucidity,  penetration,  and  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  the  subject.  This  volume  ought 
to  be  in  every  library  worthy  of  such  designa¬ 
tion.  It  offers  a  judicious  perspective  on  a 
period  which  is  unreal  to  many  who  lived  it 
and  unknown  to  most  who  did  not.”  Jack 
VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:3446  J1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Dormer 

Nation  203:422  O  24  ’66  2750w 


Latham  shows  that  ‘in  the  great  questions 
of  policy ,_  the  Communist  position  either  ac¬ 
corded  with  an  already  prevailing  conception 
of  desirable  American  policy,  or  it  was  defeated.’ 
Latham’s  study  is;  not  only  exhaustive  .  .  .  but 
it  can  hardly  be  accused  of  bias  in  its  choice  of 
sources.  Latham  treats  both  Chambers  and 
Elizabeth  Bentley  as  reliable  witnesses.  .  .  . 
Even  so,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  Com¬ 
munist  influence  was  negligible.  He  does  not 
minimize  the  considerable  Communist  activity 
in  Washington  during  the  late  Thirties  and 
early.  Forties  .  .  .  but  he  denies  that  these 
activities  had  any  important  results.  .  .  . 
Latham  s  anti-Communism  leads  him  into  an 
important  historical  error  which,  in  turn,  colors 
his  entire  book.  .  .  .  [He]  believes  that  the 
Communist  issue,  so  explosive  in  the  early  Fif¬ 
ties,  has  ‘subsided’  or  ‘disappeared’  .  .  .  and 
he  takes  the  ‘disappearance’  of  the  issue  for 
granted.”  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  O  6  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Seabury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  D  11  ’66  1400 w 
TLS  pl033  N  17  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Dilliard 

Va  Q  R  42:616  autumn  ’66  650w 


LATHEM,  EDWARD  CONNERY,  ed.  Inter¬ 
views  with  Robert  Frost.  See  Frost.  R. 


LATHEN,  EMMA.  Murder  makes  the  wheels 
go  ’round.  183p  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

66-13562 

“Banker- detective,  John  Putnam  Thatcher, 
confronts  the  corporate  problems  of  a  Detroit 
firm  which  is  struggling  to  survive  the  recent 
price-fixing  prosecutions.  Is  murder  a  crime  of 
private  passion  or  a  question  of  how  to  succeed 
in  business?”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3774  Ag  ’66  60w 
‘‘As  usual,  Miss  Lathen  is  noteworthy  for  her 
quiet  dry  humor  and  her  skill  in  making  big- 
busmess  mtncracy  clear  and  plausible.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  3  ’66  60w 
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Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  40w 
“There  is  nothing  like  expertise  for  a  good 
background  to  detection,  and  commerce,  too  sel¬ 
dom  used,  is  one  of  the  best.  Here  we  have  it 
well  used.  ...  As  always  Miss  ha  then  pro¬ 
vides  fair  clues,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  villain  is 
just  guessable.  The  nicest  thing-  about  tins 
good  book  is  the  cool  and  charming  wit.” 

TLS  p713  Ag  4  ’66  140w 


LATIL,  PIERRE  DE.  Enrico  Fermi;  the  man 
and  his  theories;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Len 
Ortzen.  178p  il  $5  Eriksson 
B  or  92  Fermi.  Enrico.  Atomic  energy 

66-17490 

“Born  in  Rome  in  1901,  [Fermi]  achieved 
fame  in  1934  through  his  success  in  producing 
artificial  radioactivity  by  bombarding  elements 
with  neutrons;  and  his  researches  culminated 
at  Columbia  University  on  December  2,  1942, 
when  the  bombardment  of  uranium  by  neutrons 
under  certain  conditions  set  up  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  chain  reaction.  .  .  .  [Thus]  the  making  of 
an  atomic  bomb  had  been  transformed  from  a 
theoretical  to  a  practical  question.”  (TLS) 
Short  bibliography  of  Fermi’s  writings.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Bleckman 

Library  J  91:5386  My  1  ’66  90w 
“M.  Latil  has  given  a  light  and  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  Fermi's  life  and  work.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  he  had  not  sought  so  consistently 
for  the  clever  phrase  or  chapter-heading  with 
which  to  titillate  his  readers’  interest.  There  is 
enough  of  interest  in  Fermi’s  life  without  the 
need  of  artificial  stimuli.  .  .  .  Following  the 
pattern  of  the  Profiles  in  Science  series,  in 
which  this  book  appears.  M.  Latil  gives  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  writings  by  or  about  his  subject.” 
TLS  p583  J1  8  ’65  330w 


LAUFE,  ABE.  Anatomy  of  a  hit;  long-run 
plays  on  Broadway  from  1900  to  the  present 
day;  introd.  by  Jack  Gaver.  350p  il  $6.95 
Hawthorn  bks. 

812  Theater — U.S. — History.  American 

drama — History  and  criticism  66-15232 
The  author  “examines  the  plots,  the  chief 
actors  and  actresses  and  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  pertaining  to  more  than  75  plays,  all 
of  which  ran  for  more  than  500  performances 
on  Broadway  between  1900  and  1964.  .  .  .  He 
gives  proofs  to  illustrate  his  statement  that 
neither  star  nor  author,  no  matter  how  famous, 
can  guarantee  a  play  being  a  hit.  and  he  feels 
that  the  present  economic  state  of  Broadway 
will  prevent  any  play  equaling  the  long  run  of 
‘Life  With  Father.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  not  a  blue  print  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  write,  produce  or  invest  in 
a  Broadway  ‘smash’  but  rather  it  is  a  sound, 
critical,  eminently  readable  account  of  the 
American  commercial  theatre.  .  .  .  That  [the 
author]  loves  the  theatre  is  evident  in  every 
page;  that  his  love  is  not  blind  is  apparent 
in  the  perceptivity,  taste  and  wit  with  which 
he  dissects  ninety- eight  productions  and  eval¬ 
uates  the  hit-making  ingredients  in  each.  Mr. 
Laufe  gives  ample  credit  to  playwrights,  pro¬ 
ducers,  stars,  critics,  and  theatre-goers  for 
their  contributions  to  successful  plays  but  un¬ 
derstates  the  influence  of  press  agents.  .  .  . 
Be  you  a  student,  a  theatre  buff  or  simply  a 
literate  person.  ‘Anatomy  of  a  Hit’  is  for 
you.”  Sister  M.  Gregory 

Best  Sell  26:5  Ap  1  ’66  450w 
“Laufe’ s  purpose  is  to  show  that  no  single 
factor  .  .  .  can  ipso  facto  be  considered  the 
reason  for  a  hit.  In  this  realm,  he  is  lucid  and 
successful.  His  point  of  view  is  important  in 
the  analysis  of  successful  Broadway  hits.  The 
stress  on  plot  synopsis  at  times  becomes  dull 
and  reiterates  much  which  can  be  found  in  The 
Best  Play  Series  or  other  such  collections  of 
play  synopses.  As  a  reference  work,  containing 
an  appendix  of  vital  statistics,  original  produc¬ 
tion  photographs,  a  bibliography,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  index,  it  is  of  extreme  value  for  the 
undergraduate  library;  as  a  history  of  the 
American  theater,  it  is  a  good  supplement  to 
the,  more  basic  general  works.” 

Choice  3:536  S  ’66  170w 


“Without  proving  very  much  this  book 
provides  a  nostalgic  review  of  yesteryear’s 
‘hit’  plays.”  Marguerite  McAneny 

Library  J  91:1242  Mr  1  ’66  210w 


LAURENCE,  DAN  H.,  ed.  Collected  letters, 

v  1.  See  Shaw,  B. 


LAURENCE,  MARGARET.  A  jest  of  God  240p 

$4.95  Knopf 

66-14920 

“Rachel  Cameron,  the  narrator  [of  this 
book],,  is  a  schoolteacher  in  her  30’s  in  a  small 
Canadian  town,  beginning  to  succumb  to  the 
apathy,  the  hatred  of  her  dependent  mother, 
the  incipient,  hysteria  that  are  marks  of  the 
pattern  of  spin.sterhood.  ...  In  a  summer,  she 
experiences?  with  full  emotions  a  love  affair, 
faces  a  frightening  threat  of  pregnancy,  and 
sees  the  diagnosis  of  her  condition  as  a  tumor, 
successfully  removed.  .  .  .  [Following  these 

experiences]  she  can  realize  an  individuality  to 
break  from  her  surroundings,  facing  both  her 
present  responsibilities  and  an  unknown  fu¬ 
ture.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:146  O  ’66  60w 
“Mrs.  Laurence  tells  Rachel’s  story  with  a 
woman’s  perceptions  of  a  woman’s  frustra¬ 
tions.  Rachel,  however,  does  not  emerge  as 
overly  sympathetic.  She  has  a  problem  all 
right — her  existence.  ...  It  is  her  constant 
harping,  her  constant  belittling,  and  her  cease¬ 
less  self  criticism  that  gets  to  the  reader 
rather  early.  She  is.  in  effect,  a  rather 
sophisticated,  though  unconscious  cynic.  .  .  . 
The  entire  thing  makes  for  interesting, 
though  not  compelling  reading.”  H.  T.  Ander¬ 
son 

Best  Sell  26:192  S  1  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl5  S  25  ’66  320w 
“[This  book]  could  easily  have  lapsed  into 
melodramatic  failure.  Fortunately,  Mrs. 
Laurence’s  rendition  is  close  to  faultless, 
skillfully  reaffirming  her  ability  to  draw,  with¬ 
out  pathos,  life-sized  women.  Her  portrait 
here  of  34-year-old  Rachel  Cameron  is  as  em¬ 
phatic  and  sensitive  as  was  her  earlier  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  elderly  Hagar  Shipley  in  ‘The 
Stone  Angel’  [BRD  1964],  .  .  .  Ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  beauty  of  her  book  lies  almost  as 
much  in  its  straightforward  depiction  of  a 
typical  small  town  as  it  does  in  its  portrayal  of 
a  not  untypical  single  woman.  .  .  .  Mrs. 

Laurence,  herself  the  child  of  a  small  prairie 
town,  records  with  penetrating,  unsatirical  in¬ 
sight  the  story  of  one  individual’s  personal 
struggle  in  and  with  this  setting.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  undemanding  and  relatively  predictable, 
but  skillfully  wrought  and  eloquently  told  just 
the  same.”  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
550w 

Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:3769  Ag  ‘66  250w 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Hail 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  27  ’66  600w 
TLS  p721  Ag  11  ’66  lOOw 


LAURENTIN,  RENE.  The  question  of  Mary;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  I.  G.  Pidoux;  pref.  by 
Hilda  Graef.  161p  $4.50  Holt 
232.91  Mary,  Virgin  65-12075 

Abbd  Laurentin  “has  chosen  to  write  about 
Mariology  and  the  Marian  movement  rather 
than  to  elaborate  upon  the  specific  honors  due 
to  the  Virgin.  He  is  sharply  critical  of  the 
Marian  movement.  .  .  .  He  develops  as  his 
primary  thesis  the  maxim  that  ‘Mary  is  totally 
relative,  to  God,  and  totally  correlative  to  the 
Church.’  In  his  final  chapter  on  ecumenical 
dialogue.  Laurentin  [emphasizes  what  a]  .  .  . 
stumbling  block  the  doctrine  of  Immaculate 
Conception  is  to  the  Orthodox.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  references. 


"[The  author  gives]  his  readers  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  devotion  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  book  can  also  be  helpful  in  the 
dialogue  with  those  outside  the  Church.  ’  ’ 
Father  Sebastian 

America  114:298  F  26  ’66  70w 

“Despite  the  generous  perspective,  irenic 
tone,  and  introductory  character  of  this  study, 
it  is  primarily  suitable  only  to  Catholic  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.  Specialized  terms  often 
creep  in  without  being  fully  explained.  The 
translation  is  adequate.  Extensive  bibliograph¬ 
ical  notes,  mostly  to  French  sources;  no  index.” 
Choice  2:868  F  ’66  200w 
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LAUTREC,  HENRI  DE  TOULOUSE-.  See  Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec,  H.  de 


LAVENDER,  DAVID.  Climax  at  Buena  Vista; 
the  American  campaigns  in  northeastern 
Mexico,  1846-47.  252p  $4.50  Lippincott 

973.6  U.S. — History — War  with  Mexico, 
1845-1849  66-1665$ 

This  is  the  “story  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  Mexican  War — from  which  General  Zachary 
Taylor  emerged  with  the  Presidency  in  hand 
.  .  .  and  the  United  States  with  two  fifths  of 
the  enemy’s  territory.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


LAVINE,  SIGMUND  A.  Handmade  in  America: 
the  heritage  of  colonial  craftsmen.  148p  il 
$4.50  Dodd 

745  Art  industries  and  trade — U.S.  Handi¬ 
craft  66-13347 

This  book  “has  two  aims:  first,  to  provide 
young  adults  with  a  lively  but  historically  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  how  Americans  lived  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution:  and  secondly,  to  give 
them  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  American  craftsmanship.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Contents:  Workers  in  wood;  Cabinet¬ 
makers;  Clockmakers;  Glassmakers;  Porcelain 
and  pottery  makers;  Workers  in  precious  me¬ 
tals:  Pewterers:  Workers  in  base  metals:  Patch, 
paste,  and  pen  crafts.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:144  J1  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Book  Week  pl3  S  18  ’66  lOOOw 

“Though  primarily  of  interest  to  readers  de¬ 
lighting  in  maneuvers  and  strategy,  the  book 
also  contains  interesting  sidelights  on  the  con¬ 
fused  state  of  politics  in  Mexico  City  and 
Washington.  For  all  libraries,  especially  those 
in  the  Southwest,  with  an  interest  in  colorful 
and  competent  military  history.”  E.  K.  Welsch 
Library  J  91:2486  My  15  ’66  130w 
‘The  Mexican  War,  in  this  day,  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  compelling;  the  ingredients  for 
something  stirring  with  which  the  reader  can 
identify  himself  are  just  not  there.  Moreover, 
the  war  divided  into  three  phases,  .  .  .  the  first, 
the  theater  of  action  of  this  book,  is  to  many 
the  least  interesting  of  the  three.  Mr.  Lavender 
has  done  a  commendable  job  of  scouring 
sources,  and  he  is  a  good  storyteller.  He  relates 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Monterrey,  and  the  climactic  Buena  Vista 
with  clarity  and  immediacy.  The  book  would 
have  benefited  from  ...  a  feeling  for  people 
that  makes  them  real  and  understandable.” 
A.  M.  Josephy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  3  ’66  220w 


LAVIN,  DAVID  E.  The  prediction  of  academic 
performance;  a  theoretical  analysis  and  re¬ 
view  of  research.  182p  $4  Russell  Sage 
371.26  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
Aptitude  testing  65-19043 

The  author  “reviews  and  evaluates  recent 
research,  covering  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  .  .  .  studies  on  elementary  and  high 

school,  college,  and  graduate  school  levels.  .  .  . 
[He]  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  various 
criteria  of  academic  performance,  .  .  .  [con¬ 
siders  the]  role  of  grades,  the  .  .  .  terms  ‘over¬ 
achievement,’  .  .  .  underachievement,’  and  .  .  . 
‘average  achiever.’  He  goes  on  to  analyze 
several  methodological  problems  in  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  academic  performance,  such  as  stand¬ 
ardized  predictor  measures  and  interpreting 
relationships  between  predictors  and  perform¬ 
ance.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  Index. 


“The  work  is  an  excellent  reference  to  an 
important  part  of  the  literature  on  academic 
performance,  and  the  methodological  problems 
posed  in  the  introductory  chapters  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  every  student  of  the 
subject.’’  B.  K.  Eckland 

Am  Soc  R  31:137  F  ’66  750w 
“[This  survey]  provides  a  simple  if  not  a 
particularly  satisfying  answer  to  a  question 
many  a  professor  has  asked  about  one  of  his 
students:  ‘How  the  devil  did  he  get  in 

here?’  .  .  .  [It]  encompasses  an  enormous 

amount  of  material.  [The]  summaries  of  the 
various  studies  are  often  too  brief  to  permit 
accurate  evaluation.”  H.  D,  Marshall 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:203  Ja  ’66  500w 
“The  book’s  expected  audience,  in  addition 
to  sociologists  and  psychologists,  includes  high 
school  counselors,  college  admissions  officers, 
and  educational  administrators.  .  .  .  The  first 
three  chapters  are,  unfortunately,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  and  elliptical  discussions  of  quite  com¬ 
plicated  psychometric  problems:  the  extensive 
theoretical  literature  on  validity,  reliability, 
cross-validation,  selection  ratios,  significance 
tests,  types  of  validity,  and  factor  analytic 
methods  is  not  adequately  utilized.  .  .  .  Lavin 
has  undertaken  to  do  too  much  in  this  slender 
volume:  he  obviously  knows  the  literature 
and  the  theoretical  issues,  but  he  fails  to  dis¬ 
play  them  adequately  for  his  intended  audi¬ 
ences,  and  he  oversimplifies  problems  of  crucial 
social  importance.”  J.  G.  Darley 

Science  150:1579  D  17  ’65  420w 


Crammed  with  material  .  .  .  the  book  will 
be  a  valuable  source  of  information.  Edwin 
Tunis’  Colonial  Craftsmen  [BRD  1965]  covers 
more  material  concerning  the  start  of  American 
industry;  Mr.  Lavine’s  work,  dealing  more 
thoroughly  with  fewer  topics,  will  comple¬ 
ment  it.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:477  Ag  '66  30w 


“A  readable,  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
colonial  period  up  to  the  late  19th-century, 
well  illustrated  in  black  and  white.  The  book 
is  addressed  to  young  adults  but  few  will  be 
interested  in  furniture  styles  and  tastes,  handi¬ 
craft  techniques  and  economics.  Some  art, 
home  economics,  and  history  classes  could  use 
the  book  for  background  material  in  design, 
American  home  life  and  furnishing,  and  the 
impact  of  industrialization  on  small  crafts¬ 
men,  but  most  readers  will  continue  to  use  the 
more  detailed,  better  illustrated  (if  more  ex¬ 
pensive)  Index  to  American  Design  by  Chris¬ 
tensen  [BRD  1950]  or  America’s  Arts  and  Skills 
by  Life  magazine  [BRD  1957].” 

Library  J  91:4370  S  15  ’66  130w  [TA] 
“This  attractive  book  makes  no  pretense  to 
being  a  complete  account  of  American  handi¬ 
crafts.  It  is  a  pleasantly  chatty  survey  of  the 
early  professional  craftsmen.  Necessarily,  most 
of  the  artisans  get  only  a  mention  or  an  anec¬ 
dote;  the  more  important,  biographical  sketches. 

.  .  .  The  photographs  as  a  whole  are  .  . 
extremely  well  chosen.  Mr.  Lavine  devotes  his 
last  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  homespun  fab¬ 
rics,  needlework  and  the  pen-and-water-color 
‘fractur’  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  These 
were  home  crafts.  If  only  for  consistency  this 
space  might  better  have  gone  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  weavers  who  made  handsome  bed  covers 
in  a  variety  of  patterns  and  the  printers  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  wallpapers,  who  worked 
with  handout  wooden  blocks — professionals  with 
a  just  claim  to  inclusion.”  Edwin  Tunis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  3  ’66  240w 
[  Y  A] 


uAWLtKi  jubTus  george.  Nuclear  war; 
the  ethic,  the  rhetoric,  the  reality;  a  Cath¬ 
olic  assessment.  189p  $4.95  Newman  press 
355.02  Atomic  warfare.  War  and  reiigion. 
U.S. — Military  policy  65-23766 

"The  point  of  this  book  is  that  we  are  al] 
morally  implicated  in  the  possession  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent,  which,  to  the  extent  of  its 
overkill  capacity  can  in  no  way  be  justified. 
•„  Mr.  Lawler’s  basic  thesis  [is]  that  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  must  speak  out  on  the 
overkill  capacity  of  the  U.S.  deterrent;  that 
Catholics  must  expend  on  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  world  government  the  same 
amount  of  energy  and  resources  they  have  de- 
dicated  to  constructing  theories  of  just  war 
and  fighting  Communism.”  (Commonweal) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index  of  names. 


Choice  3:421  J1  ’66  UOw 

“Plain  language  characterizes  this  Catholic 
assessment  of  nuclear  terminology.  The  au¬ 
thor  argues  that  symbolic  terms  (‘escalation’), 
slangy  choices  of  names  (‘Davy  Crockett’)  and 
slogans  have  obscured  any  possibilities  for 
clear  current  thought  on  the  terror.” 

Christian  Century  82:1424  N  17  ’65  40w 
"It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  message 
could  be  lost  in  a  plethora  of  scolding.  . 

It  is,  however,  ‘The  Rhetoric’  which  truly  in¬ 
terests  Mr.  Lawler,  a  teacher  of  English  lit¬ 
erature.  In  this,  the  largest  section  of  the 
book,  he  argues  against  the  ‘crackpot  realist’ 
style  m  thinking  about  war  and  peace.  He 
attacks  Herman  Kahn,  the  Rand  Corporation 
and  other  strategic  analysts,  maintaining  that 
their  language,  and  tone  are  morally  paralyz¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  One  is  first  struck  by  the  remarkable 
coincidence  between  those  who  employ,  ac- 
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cording  to  him,  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  with 
whom  he  happens  to  disagree.  .  .  .  [However] 
many  of  the  writers  Lawler  cites  favorably 
either  admire  or  employ  the  approach  of  some 
of  his  ‘cracked  realists.’  ”  Peter  Steinfels 
Commonweal  83:478  Ja  21  ’66  1450w 


picture  they  are  fascinating.  They  reveal  Law¬ 
rence’s  rich  gift  for  dialogue,  and  they  show 
him  working  and  reworking  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  from  his  novels.” 

Time  87:104  Ap  1  ’66  320w 
TLS  pl041  N  17  ’66  2000w 


LAWRENCE,  C.  H.,  ed.  The  English  church 
and  the  papacy  in  the  middle  ages;  with  a 
foreword  by  David  Knowles.  265p  $6  Ford- 
ham  univ.  press 

282.42  Great  Britain — Church  history.  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  England— History  65-12529 

Six  essays,  arranged  in  chronological  periods, 
on  the  relations  of  the  papacy  to  England 
between  the  mission  of  Augustine  and  the  close 
of  the  15th  century.  .  .  .  [Authors  include] 
Kathleen  Hughes,  Margaret  Deanesly,  Charles 
Duggan,  W.  A.  Pan  tin,  F.  R.  H.  Du  Boulay, 
and  Lawrence.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index 
of  names. 


Although  each  of  the  authors  approaches 
the  central  theme  somewhat  differently,  there 
is  a  strong  emphasis  throughout  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  administrative  and  juridical  ma¬ 
chinery  through  which  the  papacy  exercised 
its  authority  over  English  prelates  and  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  Despite  the  fact  that  the  authors 
differ  among  themselves  in  their  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  there  is  no  substantial  disagreement 
among  them  in  their  evaluation  of  the  papacy’s 
role  in  the  medieval  English  religious  sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  .  One  senses  .  .  .  that  the  authors 
are  not  altogether  agreed  about  just  what  sort 
of  audience  they  are  addressing.”  J.  A. 
Brundage 

America  114:88  Ja  15  ’66  500w 
‘‘The  studies  are  by  recognized  scholars  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  [They  are  not]  of  equal 

length  or  quality,  but  they  achieve 
a  kind  of  unity  and  coherence  which  gives  the 
book  more  status  than  is  often  granted  a 
volume  of  its  kind.  This  book  should  be  of 
value  to  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  informed 
scholar,  for  it  combines  a  sound  survey  with 
suggestions  about  new  work  under  way  in 
this  field.” 

Choice  2:781  Ja  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Cheney 

Engl  Hist  R  81:818  O  ’66  330w 
TLS  p277  Ap  7  '66  600w 


LAWRENCE,  MARY  CHIPMAN.  The  captain’s 
best  mate;  the  journal  of  Mary  Chipman 
Lawrence  on  the  whaler  Addison.  1856-1860; 
ed.  by  Stanton  Garner.  311p  il  maps  $8.50 
Brown  univ.  press 

910.4  Whaling.  Addison  (Ship)  66-19585 
The  author  “wrote  her  journal  during  a  three 
and  one-half  year  whaling  voyage.  ...  I  have 
attempted  to  add  .  .  .  circumstantial  informa¬ 
tion  about  her  experience  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  this  single  whaling  voyage  in  the  larger 
context  of  the  busy  Pacific  Ocean  of  the 
1850’s.  .  .  .  [Among  the  sources  used]  is 
a  rare  tract  by  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Brown,  A 
Good  Catch;  or  Mrs.  Emerson’s  Whaling- 
Cruise,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1884  .  .  . 
[and]  inspired  by  letters  and  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence  from  one  of  the  Addison’s  crew  many 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  ...  A  journal  kept 
by  George  L.  Bowman  during  the  last  cruise 
of  the  voyage  has  also1  been  used  to  amplify 
Mrs.  Lawrence’s  journal.”  (Pref)  Appendixes 
include  data  on  the  Addison  and  her  crew. 
Glossaries  of  whaling  and  nautical  terms  and 
of  obscure  geographical  terms.  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Caffall 

Library  J  91:4947  O  15  ’66  140w 
“The  captain’s  wife,  turns  out  a  disappointing 
diarist,  the  more  so  because  she  was  so  un¬ 
complaining  and  so  sensible,  and  it  is  fortunate 
we  have  Mrs.  Brown’s  book  to  supplement  her 
reticent  pages.  Mrs.  Brown  asked  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  an  average  woman  would  want  to  ask, 
and  it  is  in  quotations  from  her  that  we  learn 
Mrs.  Lawrence’s  attitude  towards  the  crew. 
.  .  .  When  it  came  to  whales.  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
normally  much  given  to  quoting  the  Psalms, 
regarded  these  wonders  of  creation  as  no  more 
than  storehouses  of  oil,  infuriatingly  elusive 
and  perverse.  .  .  .  Even  the  elements  seemed 
to  tame  themselves  for  the  matter-of-fact  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  .  .  .  She  was  not  much  interested 
in  strange  peoples  and  avoided  adventure. 

TLS  p979  O  27  ’66  800w 


LAWRENCE,  D.  H.  The  complete  plays  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence.  558p  $7.50  Viking 
822  66-11829 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
author’s  “complete  dramaturgic  output— eight 
full-length  plays  and  two  fragments,  written 
at  various  points  in  his  literary  career,  from 
1909  onward.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


LAYTON,  ROBERT.  Sibelius.  210p  II  pi  $4.95 

Farrar,  Straus 

780.924  Sibelius.  Jean  65-9788 

The  author  allots  the  first  four  chapters  to 
biography.  “The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
mainly  devoted  to  an  attempt  at  close  analysis 
of  [Sibelius’]  music,  with  emphasis  on  the 
symphonies.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:537  S  ’66  llOw 
“The  ten  plays  collected  here  are  skillful 
enough — with  the  exception  of  the  fragments 
Altitude,  a  mildly  amusing  self-parody  degene¬ 
rating  into  spiteful  gossip,  and  Noah’s  Flood, 
an  artificial  exercise  in  theology  fully  absorbed 
by  David.  And  at  least  two  of  them  (The 
Widowing  of  Mrs.  Plolroyd  and  David,  the  only 
ones  ever  produced)  can  hold  their  own  in  the 
literature  of  modern  drama.  .  .  .  The  complete 
absence  of  editorial  apparatus  in  this  volume  is 
regrettable,  especially  the  exclusion  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  short  preface  to  Touch  and  Go,  which 
certainly  clarifies  the  intention  of  this  strange 
play  and  has  not  been  reprinted  in  any  other 

collection.”  D.  J.  Gordon  „ _ 

Nation  202:686  Je  6  66  1250w 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:18  J1  1  ’66  600w 
“The  collection  is  interesting  for  the  light  it 
sheds  on  Lawrence's  efforts  to  express  his 
ideas  in  a  different  medium.  The  plays  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  who  were  mystified  by  Lawrence’s 
daring  and  unique  attempt  to  crack  the  surface 
of  naturalism  in  his  novels,  to  find  a  way  to 
release  emotions,  instincts,  intuitions,  to  find 
a  special  language  of  the  senses.  .  .  .  Those 
who  were  not  at  ease  with  these  explorations, 
who  do  not  wish  to  witness  any  outbreaks  of 
the  irrational  in  the  pattern  of  harmonious 
tradition,  will  prefer  the  plays,  with  their  de¬ 
tachment  and  linear  organization.”  Anais  Nin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  10  ’66  900w 
“[These]  are  relics  worth  exhuming.  As 
plays,  they  are  quite  unplayable.  .  .  .  Their 
subject  matter  and  their  dramaturgy  are  now 
badly  out  of  style.  Still,  as  part  of  a  whole 


“A  brief  unsatisfactory  sketch  of  Jean  Sibe¬ 
lius’  life  opens  this  book,  presupposing  that  the 
reader  is  well  informed  about  him  and  all  his 
contemporaries  and  their  music.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lay- 
ton  speaks  of  Sibelius’  great  mastery  of  sonata- 
form.  in  the  same  breath  admitting  that  the 
symphonies  scarcely  follow  it  at  all,  and  that 
experts  widely  disagree  when  these  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  studies  in  form-and-analysis.  The 
literary  and  programmatic  foundations  on 
which  Sibelius  based  much  of  his  music  are 
frequently  mentioned  but  insufficiently  described. 
.  .  .  Best  value  of  the  book  is  in  the  appendixes: 
a  calendar  of  Sibelius’  life,  catalogue  (sic)  of 
works,  personalia,  bibliography  (m  English, 
German,  Swedish.  Finnish.  Danish.  French, 
Hungarian  and  Dutch)  and  an  index.  These 
have  real  reference  value  for  research  collec¬ 
tions.  For  musical  research  libraries  only.” 
Phyllis  Pope 

Library  J  91:1411  Mr  15  ’66  230w 
“Layton’s  book  includes  a  well-documented 
biographical  sketch,  and  an  analysis  of  all  of 
Sibelius’s  music  (slipping  often  into  a  kind  of 
taxidermy).  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  catalogue  of 
the  works  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  Yet 
for  all  the  book’s  completeness  and  earnestness, 
it  is  more  instructive  than  decisive.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  3  ’66  190w 
“Mr.  Layton  is  an  authority  on  Scandi¬ 
navian  music  and  he  has  made  use  of  the 
Sibelius  museum  at  Turku.  His  view  of 
Sibelius  is  presented  not  only  through  his  own 
eyes  but  with  direct  consideration  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  other  writers.  Sometimes  the  reader 
becomes  a  little  impatient  with  all  the  weigh¬ 
ings  and  counterweighings  of  'Sibelius’s 
present  valuation.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Layton  has 
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LAYTON,  ROBE  RT — Continued 
deliberately  used  this  method  and  in  the  event 
it  has  produced  some  of  his  own  best  criti¬ 
cism.  .  .  .  Mr.  Layton  has  helpful  things  to 
say  about  Sibelius’s  songs  being  mostly  set  to 
Swedish  words  but  in  the  case  of  ‘Luonnotar’ 
or  the  early  song  ‘Halle’,  which  are  settings 
of  Finnish,  he  notes  that  translation  changes 
their  effect.  .  .  .  What  Mr.  Layton  says  about 
Sibelius’s  writing  for  the  piano  is  just  and 
he  makes  out  a  case  for  its  limitations.” 

TLS  P1192  D  23  ’65  650w 


LAZAREV,  VIKTOR.  Old  Russian  murals  & 
mosaics;  from  the  XI  to  the  XVI  century 
[tr.  by  Boris  Roniger  and  rev.  by  Nancy 
Dunn;  glossary  and  iconographical  index 
comp,  by  P.  B.  Hetherington  and  general 
index  by  Isabel  Hariadesl.  290p  il  col  il 
$22.50  Phaidon 

759.47  Art,  Russian.  Art,  Byzantine.  Mural 
painting  and  decoration.  Mosaics  66-31961 
The  author,  a  professor  of  the  Soviet  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  “traces  the  beginnings  of 
Old  Russian  murals  from  the  great  mosaics  at 
S.  Sophia  in  Kiev,  the  schools  of  Vladimir, 
Novgorod  and  Pskov,  to  the  sixteenth-century 
wall  decorations  of  Moscow.  He  examines  the 
styles  and  achievements  both  of  the  known 
masters  of  early  Russian  art — Rublyov.  Theo- 
phanes  the  Greek  and  Dionisy — as  well  as  of 
the  unknown  artists  who  joined  the  master’s 
workshops.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“Lazarev  provides  ...  a  short  but  valuable 
discussion  of  differences  between  Russian  and 
Italian  fresco  technique.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 

frescoes  discussed  are  presented  in  the  265  il¬ 
lustrations  which,  considering  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  originals,  are  surprisingly  fine, 
many  previously  unpublished  in  the  West.  The 
translation  is  adequate  save  for  some  odd 
treatment  of  Russian  names  and  Greek  terms. 
The  bibliography  is  selective,  but  includes  work 
down  to  1964  and  is  not  confined  to  Soviet 
publications.  While  the  author’s  conclusion  that 
Russian  painting  is  ‘rejuvenated  Byzantine’ 
remains  arguable,  his  book  must  certainly  re¬ 
place  the  largely  unsatisfactory  chapters  on 
medieval  monumental  painting  in  G.  H.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  [The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Russia, 
BRD  19551.” 

Choice  3:508  S  ’66  240w 
“This  is  the  first  book  in  English  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  on  Russian  mosaics  and  frescoes  from 
the  11th  to  the  16th  centuries  and  it  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  art 
history.  .  .  .  [Lazarev  is]  the  foremost  author¬ 
ity  on  Russian  medieval  art.  ...  Of  particular 
value  are  45  pages  of  descriptive  notes  on 
medieval  murals  and  mosaics  still  to  be  seen 
in  Russian  cathedrals,  churches  and  mon¬ 
asteries.  These  notes  give  the  current  con¬ 
dition  of  preservation,  size  and  some  history 
of  the  extant  mosaics  and  frescoes.  .  .  . 

[There  is  also]  a  map  of  artistic  centers.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended  for  larger  art  libraries 
and  also  for  Russian  culture  and  history 
collections.”  W.  J.  Dane 

Library  J  91:3701  Ag  ’66  220w 

TLS  p932  O  13  ’66  440w 


LEA,  HENRY  CHARLES.  History  of  sacerdotal 
celibacy  in  the  Christian  church.  4th  ed  rev 
611p  il  $10  Univ.  bks. 

253  Celibacy.  Catholic  Church  66-19723 

This  book  was  first  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  May  1867.  The  present  edition  is  a  reprint 
of  the  1907  version,  but  the  footnotes  (except 
for  a  few)  .  .  .  have  been  dropped.”  (Sat  R) 
Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1082  S  7  ’66  70w 

"Henry  Charles  Lea,  successful  publisher, 
book  collector,  prolific  writer  on  Church  his¬ 
tory,  has  been  distinguished  more  for  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  speed  of  his  productions  than  tui  cneir 
scholarship,  historical  accuracy,  or  their  ex¬ 
pression  of  impartial  judgment.  .  .  .  This  work 
would  be  more  appropriately  titled,  ‘My  Story 
of  Scandalous  Clerical  Incontinence  and  Futile 
Efforts  at  Control  and  Reform.’  [It]  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  enormous  literature  available  on 
celibacy  and  its  practical  repudiation,  and  it 
might  prompt  the  scholar  to  search  out  the 
documents  that  are  cryptically  or  at  times 
specifically  referred  to  without  proper  identifi¬ 
cation..  .  .  .  The  reprint  is  well  done,  mechanic¬ 
ally.  The  book  might  find  legitimate  use  in 
advanced  seminars  in  graduate  courses  in  his¬ 


tory,  to  develop  the  critical  faculty  of  students 
and  to  stimulate  study  of  this  important  phase 
of  Church  discipline.”  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 
Library  J  91:4668  O  1  ’66  280w 
“In  his  article  on  celibacy  in,  the  eleventh 
edition  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  G.  G.  Coul- 
ton  called  Lea’s  book  ‘by  far  the  fullest  and 
best  work  on  this  subject.’  That  judgment  still 
seems  to  hold.  ...  It  must  certainly  be  granted 
that  in.  this  book  .  .  .  Lea  was  writing  not  as 
a  polemicist  but  as  a  scholar.  .  .  .  While  read¬ 
ing  this  new  version  I  compared  it  with  my 
copy  of  the  1907  edition,  and  repeatedly  checked 
one  or  another  reference  in  the  sources.  The 
quotations  'are  usually  where  Lea  said  they 
were.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  required  of  the  historian 
not  only  that  he  read  his  sources  carefully  and 
report  them  honestly  but  that  he  have  an  an¬ 
tenna  for  what  he  is  reading.  .  .  .  Measured  by 
that  criterion  .  .  .  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  charged  with  superficiality. 
While  Lea  understands  human  frailty  and  for¬ 
gives  it,  he  fails  ...  to  understand  the  positive 
meaning  of  celibacy,  and  indeed  of  asceticism 
generally,  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  and  of 
the  Church.”  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Sat  R  49:45  O  15  ’66  1900w 


LEACH,  DOUGLAS  EDWARD.  The  Northern 
colonial  frontier,  1607-1763.  266p  il  maps  $7.95; 
text  ed  $5.75  Holt 

974  Northeastern  States — History.  Frontier 
and  pioneer  life — Northeastern  States.  U.S. 
— Territorial  expansion  66-10083 

“Over  the  period  of  150  years  mentioned  in 
tlie  title  of  this  book,  English,  Dutch  and  other 
Europeans  came  to  New  England,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  During  that  period,  almost 
all  of  them  lived  on  the  frontier,  settling,  ex¬ 
ploiting  and  expanding  it.  This  [volume  in  the 
Histories  of  the  American  Frontier  series]  de¬ 
scribes  their  struggle,  firstly  with  their  environ¬ 
ment  and,  secondly  with  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  were  encouraged  and  helped  by  the 
French.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  essay. 
Index. 


Most  treatments  of  the  American  frontier 
experience  give  scant  attention  to  thft  period 
before  tlie  Revolution.  .  .  It  is  refreshing' 
therefore  to  read  this  volume  by  a  bonafide 
colonial  historian.  ...  Of  course  what  Leach 
tries  to  do  is  almost  impossible.  The  area  he 
covers  stretches  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
coast  of  Maine  and  his  time  period  covers  a 
century,  and  a.  half.  .  More  difficult  still,  he 
deals  with  a  wide  variety  of  European  colonial 
groups  and  an  equally  wide  range  of  Indian 
tribes..  If  m  the  process  Leach  occasionally 
commits  errors  of  omission  or  commission  .  .  . 
it  iSx,not  surprising.  But  the  errors  are  few, 
and  they  are  largely  offset  by  sound  research, 
careful  analysis,  and  graceful  presentation.” 
A.  T.  Vaughan 

J  Am  Hist  53:584  D  ’66  460w 
“[This]  account  is  both  narrative  and  inter¬ 
pretive,  with  good  summaries  ending  each 
chapter  This  interesting,  authoritative  and 
well-balanced  book  belongs  in  all  but  the  small¬ 
est  public  and  academic  libraries.”  C.  P.  Armin 
Library  J  91:942  F  15  ’66  llOw 


Mr.  Leach  has  successfully  [compressed  his 
subject]  since  there  are  few,  if  any,  important 
gaps  m  the  story.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [this  has 
tended]  to  rob  the  narrative  of  much  of  the 
color  and.  drama  that  rightfully  belong  to  the 
old  Colonial  frontier.  .  .  .  The  author  sees  the 
elements  that  [F.J.]  Turner  fashioned  into  his 
Tessay  on  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in 
American  History,  1894]  taking  shape  in  Colo- 
xiial  days.  .  .  .  The  New  Englanders  did  move 
about  a  good  deal.  .  .  .  But  they  seldom 
mixed  with  other  people — they  moved  as  a 
group  or  to,  places  where  other  New  Ehgland- 
ers  had  settled.  .  .  Contrary  to  what  one 

would  gather  from  Mr.  Leach,  when  mixing  did 
occur  m  Colonial  times  it  was  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  .  .  .  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  weakness  .  .  .  [this]  is  a  good, 
straightforward,  narrative  history,  and  since 
there. is  nothing  quite  like  it  for  the  Northern 
Colonial  frontier,  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose.” 
Iheodore  Tnaver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  N  13  ’66  750w 


LEACH,  GERALD.  New  sources  of  energy;  with 
S4  p„!„  ^nd  31  diagrams  by  John  W. 
Wood.  71p  $2.95  Roy  pubs. 

531  Force  and  energy— Juvenile  literature 
,  65-22571 

The  author  discusses  the  ever-growing  need 
for  new  sources  of  energy  in  the  world.  After 
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a  brief  introduction  to  energy  and  bow  it  is 
measured  the  author  describes  the  research 
being  done  today  to  develop  new  energy 
sources.  Fuel  cells,  atomic  energy_  plants, 
thermo-electricity,  fusion  devices  containing  hot 
plasma,  are  but  a  few  of  the  possibilities  being 
studied.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grade  nine  and 
up.”  (Best  Sell) 


‘‘Younger  readers  will  find  this  an  interesting 
and  authoritative  introduction  to  the  study  of 
energy.”  F.  R.  Carmody  „„  r_  A , 

Best  Sell  26:101  Je  1  '66  50w  [YA] 
“This  small  book  explains  concisely  and 
clearly  the  nature  of  energy.,  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
the  diagrams  and  illustrations  have  been  so 
much  reduced  from  the  originals  that  the  print 
is  hard  to  read.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:455  Ag  ‘66  50w 


LEACH,  RICHARD  H .  .  Interstate  relations  in 
Australia.  183p  $6  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

354.94  Australia— Politics  and  government 
State  governments  bo-iio^s 

The  author  discusses  modes  of  cooperation 
in  Australia,  among  them  the  conferences  of 
state  officials,  ranging  from  premiers  to  veter¬ 
inarians.  and  a  variety  of  formal  arrangements 
among  the  states,  including  complementary 
legislation,  reciprocal  agreements,  m  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  drivers’,  licenses,  and  the  sharing  of 
services  and  facilities.  .  .  .  Finally.  Mr.  Leach 
discusses  uniform  law,  which  only  recently 
has  come  to  be  employed  m  Australia,  and 
concludes  with  suggestions ,  for  the  iUture. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“For  the  students  of  Australian  politics  [this 
book]  is  another  piece  of  descriptive  and  ana¬ 
lytical  research  which  will  aid  in  building  basic 
knowledge  about  the  government  of  that  is¬ 
land  continent.  For  the  student  of  federalism 
it  provides  further  material  on  .the  ways  m 
which  states  in  a  system  of  division  of  powers 
order  their  relationships  with  one  another  I  he 
book  is  not  an  in  depth  study,  but  an  attempt 
to  categorize  and  to  describe  briefly  the  kinds 
of  interstate  relations  that  .  Australian  states 
maintain.  Professor  Leach,  like  other  students 
of  Australian  government,  found  that  .one  ol 
tlie  foremost  problems  was  to,  collect  basic 
data.  .  .  At  a  very  minimum,  the  author  fur¬ 

nishes  future  students  with  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  which  should  aid  in  exploring  one  facet 
of  the  formal  and  informal  workings  of  he 
Australian  federal  system.”  Conrad  Joyner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:434  Je  ‘66  700w 
“Leach  has  previously  written  on  intergov- 
ernment  relations  in  the  U.'S.  and  in  Canada; 
The  Administration  of  Interstate  Compacts 
[BRD  I960],  of  which  he  was  co-author  [with 
R  S  Sugg]  .  .  .  His  book  on  Australian  inter¬ 
state  cooperation  (a  neglected  subject)  does 
not  approach  the  clarity  nor  command  of  the 
material  characteristic  of  the  earlier  book;  it 
suffers  from  lack  of  astute  editing.  Topics  are 
mentioned  without  explanation  .  .  .  numerous 
footnotes  documenting  material  of  minor  sub¬ 
stance  disrupt  continuity;  excessive  use  of 
‘probably,’  ‘seems  to  be.’  ‘appears’  weakens 
the  factual  impact:  the  chapter  on  uniform 
law  is  clear  and  authoritative  but  much  of 
the  other  material  reads  like  a  first  draft.  .  .  . 
Not  recommended.” 

Choice  3:258  My  ’66  90w 


LEANEY,  A.  R.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  The  rule  of 
Qumran  and  its  meaning;  introd,  tr.  and 
commentary.  310p  $7.50  Westminster  press 

221.4  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  Qumran  community 

66-16966 

This  document,  one  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
also  called  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  “sets 
out  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Qumran 
sect  in  its  daily  life  and  in  its  admission  of 
new  members  to  its  brotherhood.  ...  In  the 
introduction  Mr.  Leaney  surveys  the  thought 
and  practice  of  the  sectaries.  .  .  .  There  fol¬ 
lows  the  translation  of  the  Rule.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  subjects,  names  and 
references. 

Choice  3:792  N  ’66  200w 
“Professor  Leaney  maintains  that  a  key  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  psychology  of  the  [Qumran]  com¬ 
munity  and  the  unique  turn  taken  by  its 
theology  and  supporting  cult  was  a  ‘desire — 
almost  compulsive — to  live  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  universe  which  God  has 
created.’  All  in  all.  this  constitutes  the  most 
extensive  study  of  this  ancient  manuscript  to 
appear  to  da,te  in  English.”  R.  V.  Ritter 
Library  J  91:3957  S  1  ’66  180w 


“Not  all  that  is  written  [about  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls]  is  so  full  of  sober  scholarship  as  Mr. 
Leaney’ s  work,  which  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
and  exact  study  of  [this]  document.  ...  In 
the  commentary  [following  the  translation  of 
the  Scroll]  he  notes  carefully  all  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  all  the 
links  with  the  New  Testament,  and  excellently 
brings  out  the  significance  of  the  sect  and  its 
faith  and  practice  for  the  student  of  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  .  .  .  [The]  work 
is  marked  by  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  Qumran  sectaries,  and  [the  author]  seeks 
neither  to  belittle  nor  to  exaggerate  their  im¬ 
portance;  the  balance  and  sobriety  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the 
more  sensational  pronouncements  on  the 
Scrolls.  .  .  .  All  who  are  elated  or  perturbed 
by  things  that  have  been  written  about  the 
sect  would  find  it  salutary  to  see  the  sect  as 
it  saw  itself.  [Mr.  Leaney]  has  written  an  ad¬ 
mirable  book.” 

TLS  p766  Ag  25  ’66  600w 


LEAR,  EDWARD.  Limericks  by  Lear;  verses; 
pictures  by  Lois  Ehlert.  imp  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$4.09  World  pub. 

821  Nonsense  verses  65-22152 

Lois  Ehlert  has  made  a  selection  of  Lear’s 
“nonsense  verses,  chosen  for  their  special  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  very  young,  and  has  .  .  .  matched 
his  poems  with  her  .  .  .  pictures.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Preschool  to  grade  three.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“If  you  think  no  one  but  Lear  should  il¬ 
lustrate  his  nonsense,  this  book  is  not  for  you. 
I  found  Lois  Ehlert’s  wacky  pictures  to  be 
brilliantly  imagined  and  ideal  as  a  modem 
interpretation  of  Lear.  Moreover,  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  representational  to  be  both  meaning¬ 
ful  and  funny  to  children.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  pl4  Mr  20  ’66  IlOw 
“Ultra- mo'dern  illustrations  in  bright  colors 
bring  Lear  to  a  contemporary  audience. 
Though  the  illustrations  may  be  confusing  to 
some  children,  they  bear  enough  resemblance 
to  reality  for  most  to  find  them  as  amusing  as 
the  limericks.  Since  the  illustrations  are  more 
readily  identifiable  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  book  will  be  very  useful  for  storytelling.” 
Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  90:3780  S  15  ’65  60w 
“Though  well-selected  for  a  young  audience, 
[the  limericks]  suffer  in  the  illustrations,  ex¬ 
pressionist-derived  semi-abstractions  which 
seem  to  aim  for  spontaneity  and  achieve  only 
confusion.  Abandoning  traditional  representa¬ 
tion  for  more  contemporary  form  is,  in  theory, 
a  step  forward,  but  publishers,  like  everyone 
else,  still  have  to  be  able  to  tell  good  work 
from  bad.”  B.  N.  O’ Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p63  N  7  '65  70w 


LEAR,  EDWARD.  Two  laughable  lyrics;  The 
pobble  who  has  no  toes  fand]  The  quangle 
wangle’s  hat;  Paul  Galdone  drew  the  pic¬ 
tures.  unp  $3;  lib  bdg  $2.86  Putnam 

821  Nonsense  verses  66-14329 

By  the  nineteenth  century  humorist,  these 
nonsense  lyrics  are  printed  back  to  back.  “The 
Pobble  sports  a  Beatle-style  haircut;  Aunt 
Jobiska  appears  in  a  frilly  dress,  bonnet,  and 
parasol.  .  .  .  The  other  lyric  .  .  .  ends  with  a 
spirited  dance  of  wild  things — the  Fimble  Fowl, 
the  Golden  Grouse,  the  Dong  with  a  luminous 
nose,  the  Attery  Squash,  and  others.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:302  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“Nicely  complemented  by  [the]  gaily  colored 
drawings  which  add  just  the  right  humorous 
touch.  .  .  .  Children  will  find  the  pictures  as 
truly  funny  as  the  made-up  words  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  situations  in  the  two  verses.  This  should 
create  an  audience  for  Lear  that  might  not 
have  discovered  the  original.”  Book  Review 
Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  91:2200  Ap  15  *66  90w 
“A  lot  of  laughter  lurks  in  Paul  Galdone’s 
illustrations,  but  little  of  the  fanciful.”  M.  F. 
O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  8  ’66  50w 


LEASOR,  JAMES.  Spylight  [Eng  title;  Pass¬ 
port  to  peril],  256p  $4.95  Lippincott 

66-14696 

This  “is  the  second  adventure  of  Dr.  Jason 
Love,  the  Cord  enthusiast  and  unprofessional 
amateur  agent.  His  week’s  skiing  in  the  Alps 
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LEASOR,  JAMES — Continued 
came  to  an  end  on  his  first  downhill  run  when 
he  found  the  body  of  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
wab  of  Shahnagar.  and  the  Nawab  turned  out 
to  be  his  old  friend,  Shagger.  who  was  being 
blackmailed  by  threats  against  his  12-year-old 
son  He  lost  his  Cord  the  next  day  on  his  way 
to  London  to  ask  MacGillivray  of  the  Secret 
Service  for  advice  and  assistance.  Then  he 
went  to  Shahnagar,  saw  the  strange  light  on 
the  mountain,  and  had  a  wild  ride  in  another 
Cord  in  the  Himalayas.”  (Library  J) 


"This  otherwise  colorful  story  is  marred  by 
several  strongly  depicted  scenes  of  sexual  per¬ 
version.” 

Best  Sell  26:82  My  15  ’66  60w 
“This  is  even  more  fun  than  Passport  to 
Oblivion  [BRD  19651.”  M  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2369  My  1  '66  llOw 
‘‘[This]  mav  be  minutely  better  than  ‘Pass¬ 
port  to  Oblivion.’  which  became  the  film 
‘Where  the  Spies  Are.'  Filmgoers  should  be 
warned  that  the  element  of  satire  and  wit  was 
superimposed  upon  Leasor,  whose  novels  are 
dreadfully  sober,  stolid  and  inept  imitations  of 
Fleming.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  My  1  '66  40w 
New  Yorker  42:168  Je  11  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  '66  20w 


LEA  i  HERMAN,  LEROY.  Martha  Graham:  por¬ 
trait  of  the  lady  as  an  artist;  phot,  by  Martha 
Swope.  179p  $12.50  Knopf 
793.3  Graham,  Martha  66-19377 


The  author  “has  been  associated  with  Miss 
Graham  since  1950:  Martha  Swope  has  been 
Miss  Graham’s  official  photographer  since  1960, 
although  she  had  done  photographic  studies  of 
Miss  Graham’s  ballets  prior  to  that.”  (Best 
Sell)  Appended  is  a  complete  chronological  list 
of  dances  composed  by  Martha  Graham  from 
April  1926  to  November  1965. 


“[This]  is  at  once  an  enthusiastic  accolade 
for  Miss  Graham’s  choreography  and  her  bal¬ 
letic  theories  and  an  excellent  study  of  modern 
ballet  that  is  copiously  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  _  that  convey  Miss  Graham’s  spirit  and 

U  Best  Sell  26:291  N  1  ’66  llOw 


“[Mr.  Leatherman]  has  shown  us  how  Martha 
Graham  creates  a  work  of  art  from  a  seed  in 
her  own  heritage,  from  an  emotional  necessity, 
.  .  .  from  Freud,  from  myth,  from  nameless 
compulsion.  He  gives  us  a  Graham  ranging  from 
the  agonized  creator  of  a  work  of  art  through 
the  soft-spoken,  shy  woman  standing  in  the 
wings  of  the  theater  to  a  raging  tyrant  cap¬ 
able  of  excommunicating  followers  without  ex¬ 
planation.  .  .  .  [The]  photographs  are  also 

remarkable  and  revealing,  .  .  .  for  Miss  Swope’s 
camera  does  not  settle  for  recording  the  fault¬ 
less  ‘cultivation  of  the  body’  but  exposes  ‘the 
cultivation  of  the  being’  in  terms  of  theater 
dance.”  Walter  Terry 

Book  Week  p29  N  27  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Kathleen  Connell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  N  23  ’66 
550w 


Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Mayer 

Library  J  91:5995  D  1  ’66  160w 
Library  J  91:6220  D  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“Although  the  title  suggests  biography,  the 
book  is,  in  fact,  almost  devoid  of  intimate  de¬ 
tails  about  Miss  Graham’s  personal  life — an 
omission  stipulated  by  the  subject  herself.  Yet, 
in  a  singular  way,  this  has  not  affected  the 
book’s  power  to  hold  our  attention.  .  .  .  What 
LeRoy  Leatherman  set  out  to  do  was  to  catch 
a  rare  creative  mind  and  spirit  in  the  actual 
process  of  creation.  .  .  .  He  has  succeeded 
brilliantly  and  in  so  doing  has  made  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  our  inadequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wnat  it  is  to  be  a  wholly  committed 
artist.  .  .  .  Martha  Swope  has  contributed  ac¬ 
tion  photographs  that  stunningly  capture  high 
moments  in  the  repertoire  of  this  photogenic 
director-dancer  and  her  troupe.”  N.  W.  Ross 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  23  ’66  1750w 


LEBOURDAIS,  ISABEL.  The  trial  of  Steven 
Truscott.  257p  maps  $4.95  Lippincott 
343  Truscott,  Steven  Murray  66-23245 

“Steven  Truscott  was  convicted  in  1959  of 
the  murder  of  a  twelve-year-old  girl.  [He  was] 
then  aged  fourteen,  was  sentenced  to  death, 
spent  nearly  four  months  in  the  condemned 


cell  and  then  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment.  This  book  Lis  an  account]  , .  .  . 
of  the  case  and  gives  the  author  s  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  boy’s  conviction  was  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice.”  (Economist) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:146  O  ’66  llOw 
Economist  219:495  Ap  30  ’66  llOw 
“Steven  Truscott  [was]  convicted  on  evidence 
that  [this]  account  shows  to  have  been  truly 
preposterous.  .  .  .  This  is  a  powerful  book  and. 
it  will  probably  stir  the  English-speaking  world 
in  a  way  that  Canada  seems  slow  to  ex¬ 
perience.”  C.  H.  Rolph 

New  Statesman  72:59  J1  8  66  360w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  ’66  50w 
“[The  author]  is  concerned  not  so  much 
with  the  savagery  of  a  penal  system  that  can 
inflict  punishment  of  this  order  on  a  child  as 
with  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  evidence 
and  the  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  trial. 
.  .  .  She  asks  whether  the  much  vaunted  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  accused  does  not  have  to  prove 
his  innocence,  because  the  onus  of  proof  is  on 
the  prosecution,  is  in  fact  honoured  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts.  .  .  .  Mrs.  LeBourdais 
ends  her  book  with  a  plea  that  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Truscott  case  with  the  widest  possible  terms 
of  reference.  One  sympathizes  with  her  inten¬ 
tions.  but  it  must  be  questioned  whether  such 
a  Commission  should  override  the  due  processes 
of  law.  If  the  law  fails,  and  if  justice  appears 
not  to  be  done,  the  remedy  must  lie  in  the 
courts  themselves,  and  books  such  as  Mrs. 
LeBourdais’s  brilliant  and  courageous  study  of 
the  Truscott  case  can  marshal  public  opinion 
in  insisting  that  the  courts  themselves  stand 
at  the  bar  of  justice.” 

TLS  P344  Ap  21  ’66  480w 


LEBOWITZ,  ALBERT.  Laban’s  will.  274p  $4.95 
Random  house 

66-10309 

"The  Laban  of  the  title  is  a  successful 
Jewish  lawyer  in  an  unnamed  Southern  town. 
The  action  of  the  novel  takes  place  during 
a  summer  when  his  son  and  daughter  are 
home  from  college.  Another  daughter  has 
remained  at  home  to  keep  house  for  her  father 
and  his  young  second  wife.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  children  argue  endlessly  with 
their  father  and  with  each  other.  Laban 
enjoys  reading  his  will  aloud,  and  each  time 
he  reads  it  he  has  left  the  bulk  of  his  money 
to  a  different  child.  Finally  he  dies  and  the 
truth  about  his  will  is  revealed.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  3  ’66  420w 
“Not  a  completely  successful  novel  but  it  is 
interesting  and  vital:  and  Lebowitz,  who  has 
chosen  to  divide  his  working  life  between  law 
practice  and  novel  writing,  may  bear  watching. 
He  has  written  a  novel  of  manners,  comparing 
the  values  and  strivings  of  various  people  in 
a  middle-sized  urban  society.  And  he  has  also 
written  a  modern  Jewish  novel.  .  .  .  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  novel  is  almost  inevitable,  for 
Laban  is  the  only  character  who  truly  lives. 

.  .  .  Nonetheless,  the  novel  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  memorable  experience  of  rebellion  and  a 
singular  sense  of  affirmation.” 

Choice  3:520  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Fasick 

Library  J  91:1246  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  72:22  J1  1  '66  70w 
“One  way  of  reading  [this]  book  is  as  a 
parable  with  William  Laban  as  God  (the 
Jewish  God  in  particular:  the  law-giver)  teas¬ 
ing,  mocking,  forcing  us  all,  his  children,  into 
living  on  the  side  of  life.  Or  you  can  read 
it  as  a  kind  of  mad  ‘family  morality  tale  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  ‘A  Father’s  Kisses.’  Either  way, 
I  suggest  you  read  it.  I  found  it  a  tantalizing, 
funny,  sometimes  strained,  but  often  touching 
piece  of  work.  Lebowitz,  like  Laban,  not 
only  preaches  religious  joy — he  manages  to 
contribute  some.  And  that’s  a  gift  we  should 
gratefully  accept.  .  .  .  The  book  suffers  [how¬ 
ever]  from  a  somewhat  gratuitous  erudition.” 
Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  27  ’66  700w 
“The  Biblical  parallel  contributes  little  to 
the  novel.  For  one  thing  Genesis  doesn’t 
tell  us  much  about  Laban  except  that  he  once 
got  the  better  of  Jacob,  which  wasn’t  easy 
to  do.  .  .  .  In  any  case  Lebowitz  is  interested 
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In  using  Laban  to  preach  a  lesson:  all  Laban’s 
antics  are  intended  to  arouse  his  children  and 
the  world  in  general  to  an  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  living  joyously.  .  .  .  Lebowitz 
tries  hard  with  Laban  and  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  bringing  him  to  life,  but  on  the 
whole  he  has  failed  to  do  what  -he  was  so 
obviously  and  earnestly  attempting.”  Granville 
Hicks 

Sat  R  49:21  My  28  ’66  230w 
‘‘[This  book]  is  an  ambitious  but  laboured 
offshoot  of  the  American  Yiddish  novel.  .  .  . 
Despite  several  very  funny  scenes,  Laban’s 
Will  is  heavy  stuff.” 

TLS  p737  Ag  18  ’66  170w 


LEBOWITZ,  NAOMI.  The  imagination  of  lov¬ 
ing;  Henry  James’s  legacy  to  the  novel.  183p 
$7.95  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
813  James,  Henry  65-14595 

An  instructor  of  English  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  presents  a  revision  of  her  doctoral 
thesis  in  which  she  “terms  James  a  novelist 
of  ‘relationship’  and  demonstrates  from  his 
late  novels  that  Jamesian  morality  depends 
not  upon  fixed  social  or  inherited  standards  of 
conduct  and  manners  but  upon  flexible  rela¬ 
tionships.  In  developing  her  thesis,  she  com¬ 
pares  and  contrasts  James  and  the  novelists 
with  whom  he  concerned  himself  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  (Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Eliot,  Conrad, 
Turgenev).”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Le  Clair 

Am  Lit  38:401  N  ’66  700w 


Choice  3:520  S  ’66  240w 


“The  book  contains  .  .  .  studies  of  particular 
Jamesian  novels,  for  example.  The  Sacred 
Fount  and  The  Golden  Bowl;  and  includes 
James’s  opinions  on  the  place  of  sex  in  the 
novel.  This  informative  book,  valuable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  comparative  literature, 
with  many  of  the  virtues  and  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  thesis — among  the  latter  a  lack 
of  stylistic  grace — is  for  the  specialist,  not  the 
general  reader.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:112  Ja  1  ’66  190w 


“The  nature  of  Dr.  Lebowitz’s  achievement 
is  difficult  to  describe,  for  it  springs  less  from 
any  particular  attitude  than  from  a  general 
sureness  of  critical  touch  and  from  a  repeated 
distinction  of  phrase  quite  remarkable  m  a 
book  originating  in  an  academic  thesis  .  .  . 
[This  is]  a  difficult  but  rewarding  work,  es¬ 
tablishing  its  author  as  a  critic  of  fine  per¬ 
ceptions  whose  own  prose  (with  only  occa¬ 
sional  lapses  into  awkward  struggles,  with 
such  words  as  ‘objectification  )  is  a  delight, 
and  not  a  penance,  to  read.  She  has  a  highly 
individual  style,  and  this  in  itself  gives  her 
an  immense  advantage  in  tackling  James. 

TLS  p718  Ag  11  '66  300w 


LECHT,  LEONARD  A.  Goals,  priorities,  and 
dollars;  the  next  decade.  365p  $6.95;  pa  $2.95 
Free  press 

338.973  U.S.— Economic  policy.  Industry  and 
state— U.S.  66-19798 

Based  on  the  findings  of  a  .two,  year  study  by 
the  Goals  Project  of  the  National  Planning  As¬ 
sociation’s  Center  for  Priority  .  Analysis,  this 
book  “is  a  discussion  of  the  nation  s  objectives 
in  sixteen  key  areas  and  anticipated  costs  in 
those  programs  in  the  1970s.  Some  of  the  key 
areas  are  urban  development,  social  welfare, 
education,  national  defense,  space,  and  inter¬ 
national  aid.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Appendixes:  Double 
counting  and  transfers;  Dollar  cost  of  our  na¬ 
tional  goals.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 

J  Am  Hist  53:426  S  ’66  80w 
“Economic  prediction  [in  this  book]  is  based 
on  the  fragile  assumption  that  social,  military 
or  political  considerations  will  not  force  changes 
in  goals,  priorities  and  allocations.  With  this 
reservation  in  mind,  Dr.  Lecht’ s  book  may  be 
useful  to  business,  social  and  economic  plan¬ 
ners.  Recommended  for  college  collections. 

H’  S-  CaiJbrary  J  91:3711  Ag  ’66  210w 

“Lecht  undertook  to  study  past  trends  in  order 
to  extrapolate  them  towards  future  possibilities; 
these  possibilities  he  called  the  ‘goals’  identified 
by  ‘our’  group;  ‘our’  stopped  meaning  his  group 
and  started  meaning  this  nation;  now  his  sta¬ 
tistical  games  become  semi-official  require¬ 
ments  laid  upon  ‘our  nation’;  if  ‘we  should  fall 
short,  ‘we’  shall  be  to  blame;  .  .  .  and  will  there 
be  anyone,  will  there  even  be  Dr.  Lecht,  to 
remind  us  that  ‘our  goals’  in  his  sense  had 


nothing  to  do  really  with  ‘our  goals’  in  the 
Wayne  Morse  sense?  .  .  .  [This  is  a]  terrifying 
book,  if  you  read  [it]  with  the  back  of  your 
mind  made  sensitive  to  the  requirements  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.  I  have  not  asked  Leonard  Lecht 
to  plan  my  1975  for  me,  and  yet  he  has  plans 
for  1975,  and  those  plans  are  national,  and  that 
includes  me.  Is  there  some  way  for  me  to  plan 
for  Leonard  Lecht  to  disappear  between  now 
and  1975?  No.  We  can  laugh  him  off  stage, 
though;  and  that’s  all  we  need  to  do  in  order 
to  protect  our  kind  of  freedom  from  his  kind 
of  encroachment.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:1005  O  4  ’66  470w 


LE  CLEZIO,  J.  M.  G.  Fever;  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Daphne  Woodward.  239p  $4.95 
Atheneum  pubs. 

66-16359 

“In  a  brief  introduction  to  this  book,  Le 
Cldzio  calls  his  collection  ‘nine  tales  of  little 
madness.’  Actually,  they  are  not  tales  at  all; 
they  are  nine  impressionistic  renderings  of  the 
landscape  of  the  imagination.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  variety  of  sensations  (fever,  pain, 
fatigue,  etc.)  and  with  the  ability  of  these 
sensations  to  transport  the  mind  into  ecstatic 
states  of  hyper-consciousness.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Originally  published  under  the  title  La 
Fifevre. 


Reviewed  by  Leo  Bersani 

Book  Week  p4  J1  10  ’66  1050w 
“[The  short  story]  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  presenting  M.  Le  Clezio’s  talents  in  a 
sharply  defined  and  most  characteristic  man¬ 
ner.  Like  Robbe-Grillet,  he  concentrates  on 
grasping  the  instant  and  presenting  it  in  all 
possible  detail:  unlike  Robbe-Grillet,  the 
minutiae  he  observes  is  primarily  psychological 
and,  when  it  does  gravitate  towards  the  physi¬ 
cal,  is  a  minutiae  of  observed  nature  rather 
than  of  man-made  phenomena.  M.  Le  Clezio 
specializes  in  the  apocalyptic  moment,  the 
intense  perception  of  heat  or  pain  or  death. 
Characters  exist  only  as  transmitters  of  the 
perception.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:3769  Ag  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:622  Ap  29  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  D  1  ’66  700w 
“[This]  is  J.  M.  G.  Le  Cldzio’s  second 
book.  ...  In  many  ways  it  is  a  dis¬ 

appointing  sequel  to  his  first  novel,  ‘The  In¬ 
terrogation’  IBRD  1964) ;  .  .  .  disappointing  be¬ 
cause  it  is  (intentionally  or  not)  a  sequel,  and 
some  of  its  inclusions  strike  one  as  rejected 
chapters  from  that  earlier  work.  Variation  on 
a  theme  is  one  thing.  Repetition  of  form, 
language,  point  of  view,  character  and  so  on 
is  another.  Eventually,  even  a  talent  as  con¬ 
siderable  as  Le  Cldzio’s  can  bore  when  its 
performance  so  seldom  changes.  ...  At  their 
best  (‘The  Day  That  Beaumont  Became  Ac¬ 
quainted  With  His  Pain,’  for  example),  [the 
stories]  achieve  a  complete  fusion  of  the 
psychological  and  the  physiological  aspects  of 
sensory  experience.  At  their  worst  (‘Then 
I  Shall  Be  Able  to  Find  Peace  and  Slumber’), 
they  remind  one  of  a  ‘consciousness-expanding 
experience’  reported  in  The  Psychedelic  Re¬ 
view.  ...  In  all  of  the  stories,  the  author's 
verba!  felicity  is  amazing.”  Page  Stegner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  J1  25  ’66  3050w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  42:226  S  17  ’66  2100w 
“M.  Le  C16zio  has  a  number  of  relevant 
ideas  to  which  he  likes  to  return  in  the  course 
of  his  visions,  but  has  none  of  the  coherence 
which  makes  a  possible  ancestor  for  this  book — 
La  Nausee  [by  J.  P.  Sartre,  BRD  1949] — so  ex¬ 
citing  to  read.  .  .  .  What  is  ultimately  dis¬ 
appointing  in  M.  Le  C16zio  is  his  self-indulg¬ 
ence.  He  claims  to  be  exploring  unknown 
ground,  but  the  attitudes  he  has  taken  with 
him  on  the  trip  hardly  seem  serious  enough 
to  lead  to  many  discoveries.  A  few  pages  of 
ecstasy  and  one  longs  for  the  humble  solidarity 
of  a  piece  of  dialogue,  or  of  something  more 
recognizably  human  than  a  blurred  meeting 
between  oblique  minds.” 

TLS  p341  Ap  21  ’66  300w 


LEE,  ALFRED  MCCLUNG.  Multivalent  man. 
447p  $7.95  Braziller 

301  Sociology  66-12906 

A  professor  of  sociology  at  Brooklyn  College 
argues  that  “two  of  the  most  significant  pro¬ 
blems  of  individuals  living  in  our  complex 
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modern  society  .  .  .  are  (1)  the  confusing 
ramifications  of  many-valuedness  ...  in  de¬ 
fining  our  impressions  of  society  and  in  re¬ 
lating  ourselves  to  other  people,  and  (2).  the 
struggles  over  the  relative  merits  of  indi¬ 
viduality  and  of  conformity.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“  [Professor  Lee]  treats  these  topics  m  depth 
in  a  well-written,  scholarly  volume.  Of  special 
interest  is  his  criticism  of  academic  sociology 
and  his  stress  on  the  ‘clinical  study  of  society,’ 
which  takes  place  outside  the  university  in 
‘critical  discussions  with  practical  observers 
of  spontaneous  social  behavior  in  problematic 
situations.’  Academic  and  large  public  library 
sociology  collections  should  have  this  book.” 
Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  91:1438  Mr  15  ’66  120w 
“In  [Mr.  Lee’s]  hands  the  lightest  thought 
turns  to  lead.  .  .  .  He  has  a  penchant  for 
organizing  things  into  categories  and  con¬ 
cocting  charts  and  tables  which  provide  rather 
more  weight  than  substance.  He  shows  himself 
to  be  a  critical  reader  and  a  shrewd  observer, 
but  his  sharpest  observations  .  .  .  could  have 
been  arrived  at  without  resort  to  the  methodo¬ 
logical  paraphernalia  on  which  sociology  rests 
its  claim  to  resemble  a  science.  When  the 
author  leaves  his  larger  concepts  and  gets 
down  to  cases,  his  English  improves.  ...  It 
is  just  here,  when  his  ideas  are  uncamouflaged 
by  jargon,  that  we  see  how  familiar  are  the 
arguments  that  he  repeats  to  excess.”  Walter 
Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  12  ’66  850w 


LEE,  ENOCH  LAWRENCE.  See  Lee,  L. 


LEE,  LAWRENCE.  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  In 
colonial  days.  334p  maps  $6  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

975  U.S. — History — Colonial  period.  North 
Carolina — History  65-13666 

This  “is  a  case  study  of  the  founding,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  eventual  freedom  of  a  British 
possession.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  volume  includes  ...  a  bibliography, 
which  would  be  more  useful  were  it  critical 
and  divided  into  major  classes  of  sources.  .  .  . 
Produced  under  the  able  supervision  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hugh  T.  Lefler,  and  based  not  only 
upon  thorough  documentary  research  but  also 
upon  archaeological  work  at  Brunswick  Town, 
the  work  is  the  first  scholarly,  readable,  well- 
rounded  study  to  cover  the  field.”  Christopher 
Crittenden 

Am  Hist  R  71:664  Ja  ’66  2S0w 
“A  book  of  this  sort  is  above  all  a  labor 
of  love.  The  author,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  at  The  Citadel  in  Charleston  and 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society,  calls  up  in  rich  and  affectionate 
imagery,  bulwarked  by  sound  scholarship  and 
research,  the  development  of  the  Cape  Fear 
region  in  lower  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  There  are 
informative  chapters  upon  the  development  of 
eighteenth- century  government  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina:  upon  Brunswick,  Wilmington,  and  other 
towns;  .  .  .  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  the 
social  order,  and  the  ministry;  and  finally 
upon  the  Revolutionary  crisis  ending  with 
independence  in  1783.”  A.  H.  Kelly 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:187  Ja  ’66  500w 
J  Am  Hist  52:660  D  ’65  lOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:cvii  summer  ’66  180w 


LEE,  MARSHALL.  Bookmaking:  the  illustrated 
guide  to  design  &  production.  399p  $12.75 
Bowker 

655  Book  industries  and  trade  65-22380 
“This  volume  is  an  outline  of  practical 
information  and  procedure  for  those  engaged  in 
planning  and  producing  books.  .  .  .  The  first 
part  concerns  bookmaking  as  a  profession.  .  .  . 
The  second  part  gives  basic  knowledge  about 
methods,  materials,  and  equipment.  .  .  .  The 
third  part  discusses  the  procedure  of  book¬ 
making.  .  .  .  The  last  part  contains  reference 
matter.”  (Introd)  Glossary-Index. 


“A  reasonably  complete  account  of  book 
production.  .  .  .  Sean  Jennett’s  Making  of 

Books  TBRD  1952]  is  strong  by  comparison  on 
the  historical  background  to  which  Lee  devotes 
six  insignificant  pages.  .  .  .  Hugh  Williamson’s 
Methods  of  Book  Design  [BRD  1957]  is,  as  its 


title  suggests,  strong  on  the  aspects  of  design 
which,  while  not  absent  in  either  Jennett  or 
Lee,  are  not  in  these  two  so  fully  developed. 
This  trio  stands,  therefore,  as  a  self-supporting 
collection  of  books  which  give  by  far  the  best 
overall  coverage  of  the  matter  in  the  English, 
language  .  .  .  [This]  will  be  an  obvious  acqui¬ 
sition  for  any  collection  concerned  with  print¬ 
ing  and  the  book  arts.  Its  non-technical  ap¬ 
proach  will  make  it  equally  acceptable  to  in¬ 
terested  general  readers,  as  well  as  those_  whose 
careers  mav  be  the  production  and  distribution 
of  books.  As  for  librarians,  it  is  a  book  which 
they  need  whether  they  want  it  or  not.”  R.  B. 
Stokes 

Library  J  90:4942  N  15  ’65  900w 
“Lee  is  a  gifted  designer  and  a  thorough 
production  man.  In  •  this  reference  work  he 
concerns  himself  with  problems  of  design  and 
production  in  American  publishing.  Two  other 
good  books  on  the  subject — Hugh  Williamson  s 
Methods  of  Book  Design  and  Sean  Jennett  s 
The  Making  of  Books  .  .  .  are  by  British 
authors,  and  they  see  design  and  production  as 
part  of  the  printer’s  craft.  But  Bookmaking  is 
for  an  American  audience,  and  it  is  most  wel¬ 
comed  by  those  of  us  in  the  business  as  well 
as  by  aspirants.”  J.  B.  Goetz _ 

Library  Q  36:363  O  ’66  500w 


LEE,  MAURICE.  The  Cabal  [by]  Maurice  Lee. 
Jr.  275p  il  $6  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
942.06  Great  Britain— History— Stuarts,  1603- 
1714  65-11735 

In  this  “collective  biography  of  the  .  .  . 
[Cabal]  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ash¬ 
ley  and  Lauderdale  .  .  .  Charles  II  is  shown 
making  a  serious,  intense,  camouflaged  effort 
to  free  himself  from  Parliamentary  restrictions 
on  his  power,  an  effort  which  necessarily  had 
to  be  carried  on  secretly  because  Parliament, 
if  it  had  realized  what  the  king  was  up  to, 
could  have  put  a  stop  to  his  plans.’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appended  is  a  satiric  poem  on 
the  Cabal  dated  1692.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  H.  Hardacre 

Am  Hist  R  71:955  Ap  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  A.  F.  Havighurst 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:176  JI  66  550w 


“A  superbly  written  work  outlining  Engand  s 
first  attempt  at  a  joint  ministry.  .  .  .  Lee’s 
thesis,  that  Charles  II  deliberately  chose  an 
unworkable  ministerial  combination  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  division  of  Parliament  and 
the  reemergence  of  the  Crown,  is  the  death 
blow  to  the  old  idea  that  the  Cabal  was  the 
true  forerunner  of  the  modern  cabinet.  His 
study  is  excellent,  fully  annotated  with  an 
adequate  index,  though  it  contains  no  bibliog¬ 


raphy.” 


Choice  2:813  Ja  '66  120w 


“This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  policies, 
personalities,  and  relationships  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  II  during  the  first  dozen  years  of 
his  reign.  ...  A  section  is  assigned  to  each; 
emphasis  is  on  the  manner  in  which  each  was 
connected— sometimes  unwillingly — with  the 
king’s  effort  to  achieve  independence  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Charles  is  shown  as  an  able,  astute, 
and  practical  ruler.  .  .  .  This  well-written 

work  will  be  of  interest  to  general  readers 
willing  to  absorb  the  political  details,  and  to 
specialists.”  Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  J  90:3037  Jl  ’65  170w 


Va  Q  R  42:cx  summer  ’66  180w 


LEEDS,  ANTHONY,  ed.  Man,  culture,  and 
animals;  the  role  of  animals  in  human 
ecological  adjustments;  ed.  by  Anthony  Leeds 
[and]  Andrew  P.  Vayda.  304p  il  maps  $8  Am. 
assn,  for  the  advancement  of  science 
'  301.2  Zoology,  Economic  65-23451 

“Based  upon  papers  presented  at  a  sympo¬ 
sium  held  in  1961,  this  volume  consists  of  14 
papers.  Three  of  these  justify,  comment 
upon,  and  analyze  a  core  of  11  papers 
specifically  concerned  with  man’s  interaction 
with  and  utilization  of  animals.  These  11 
papers  are  further  divided  into  three  which 
deal  with  hunting  societies  and  seven  with 
pastoralism — both  in  a  true  domestic  sense, 
and  nominally,  in  nomadic  herding.  They 
range  in  content  from  pre-Incaic  herding 
practices  to  contemporary  cattle  practices  in 
the  U.S.,  South  America,  and  Australia.” 
(Choice) 


Reviewed  by  K.  V.  Flannery 

Am  Anthropol  68:1258  O  ’66  1350w 
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“These  presentations  are  remarkably  uniform 
in  style,  perhaps  because  the  approach  is 
functional  and  descriptive  rather  than  ex¬ 
planatory.  Common  to  each  paper  is  a  stated 
or  implied  description  of  a  feedback  mechanism 
which  is  inherent  in  the  balance  between 
physical  environment,  social  environment,  and 
animal  populations.  Graduate  students  and 
advanced  undergraduates  will  find  these  papers 
useful  as  a  basis  for  further  research.” 

Choice  3:368  Je  ’66  150w 
“Although  study  of  the  relation  between  an 
animal  species  or  a  fauna  and  the  culture  of 
the  individual  societies  is  as  near  to  an  an¬ 
nounced  aim  as  the  book  has,  at  least  one 
persistent  theme,  even  if  seemingly  not  always 
recognized  by  each  writer,  was  the  functional 
correlation  between  the  physical  environment, 
the  social  environment,  and  the  animal  popula¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Certainly  to  a  biologist  such  as 
myself,  the  study  of  human  social  forms 
against  a  background  of  time,  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  and  biota  has  fundamental  mean¬ 
ing.”  C.  A.  Reed 

Science  150:1708  D  24  ’65  1050w 


LEEMING,  BERNARD,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Vatican 
council  and  Christian  unity;  a  commentary  on 
the  Decree  on  ecumenism  of  the  Second 
Vatican  council,  together  with  a  translation 
of  the  text.  333p  $7.95  Harper 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d.  Christian  union 

66-15863 

“Father  Leeming  is  the  Newman  Professor 
of  Ecumenical  Theology  at  the  Heythrop  Pon¬ 
tifical  Athenaeum,  Oxfordshire,  England.  His 
commentary  ...  [is  al  study  of  ecumenism. 
.  .  [He  describes]  the  present  divisions  among 

the  churches,  the,  theological  and  practical 
problems  which  they  encounter  in  working 
towards,  unity,  the  efforts  Which  have  been 
made  so  far.  and  the  principles  on  which 
efforts  towards  unity  should  be  based.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


'  [The  author]  is  familiar  with  the  literature 
and  ecumenical  practice  of  Christian  churches 
and  communities  throughout  the  world:  and  his 
bibliographical  footnotes  point  out  the  better 
scholarly  works.  Though  it  is  a  little  too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  beginner  in  the  field,  it  is  an 
invaluable  guide  for  those  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  ecumenism.”  W.  C.  Haiser 

Library  J  91:2498  My  15  ’66  130w 
“Father  Leeming,  in  his  elaborate  and 
scholarly  book,  considers  the  implications  of 
what  was  done  about  Christian  unity.  Did  it, 
or  did  it  not,  amount  to  even  an  approximation 
of  what  was  hoped  for?  It  is  difficult  to  get 
an  answer  from  his  book,  but  at  least  it  is 
clear  that  Rome  is  prepared  to  look  freshly  at 
Protestants  and  to  talk  with  them  officially.” 
TLS  p478  My  26  ’66  80w 


LEENHARDT,  FRANZ  J.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans:  a  commentary  [tr.  by  Harold 
Knight] .  389p  $6  World  pub. 


227  Bible.  N.T.  Romans — Commentaries. 
Bible.  N.T.  Romans — Criticism,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  etc.  65-18003 

The  author,  “a  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Geneva,  is  associated  with 
the  French-speaking  group  of  Protestant  schol¬ 
ars  who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  church  and  the  Catholic-Protestant 
dialogue.”  (Christian  Century)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  This  work,  primarily  a  theological 
commentary,  was  originally  published  as  part 
of  the  French  series  Commentaire  du  Nouveau 
Testament  entitled  L’Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux 
Romans,  1957. 


“This  is  to  be  classed  among  the  very  best 
commentaries  on  Romans.  .  .  .  One  of  Leen- 
hardt’s  contributions  rests  on  his  talent  for 
combining  such  polarities  as  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant,  the  grammatical  and  the  theo¬ 
logical.  .  .  .  Consistent  with  his  presentation 
of  the  two  biblical  faiths.  Leenhardt  attempts 
to  show  the  unity  in  Paul's  polarities.  Es¬ 
chatological  and  mystical  go  together.  .  .  . 

Anyone  using  this  commentary  as  a  basis  for 
sermons  on  Romans  can  be  sure  that  a  given 
text  will  be  seen  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  con¬ 
trasting  statements.  Perhaps  the  most  engaging 
sections  here  deal  with  the  theme  of  sacrifice. 
.  .  .  Leenhardt  does  at  times  violate  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  Pauline  thought  by  his  method  of 
harmonic  interpretation.  .  .  .  Paul’s  originality 
does  not  always  come  through  in  Leenhardt’ s 
analysis.  Most  disappointing  is  his  discussion 


of  the  idolatry  of  the  gentiles  as  mentioned  in 
Romans  1:18  ff.  .  .  .  [But]  1  offer  a  hearty 
recommendation.”  D.  M.  Granskou 

Christian  Century  82:1225  O  6  '65  650w 
“Leenhardt's  study  of  Romans  is  a  welcome 
change.  .  .  .  He  simply  and  convincingly  chal¬ 
lenges  firmly  established  positions  .  .  .  making 
his  point  that  this  epistle  is  concerned  above 
all  with  the  church,  even  though  the  word  ec- 
clesia  never  appears,  instead  of  seeing  chap¬ 
ters  9-11  as  dealing  with  a  personally  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  which  remains  after  the  major 
point  has  been  made  in  the  first  eight  chap¬ 
ters,  Leenhardt  sees  in  these  three  chapters  the 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole.”  Cora 
Klick 

J  Religion  46:67  Ja  '66  550w 


LEEUWEN,  AREND  TH.  VAN.  Christianity 
in  world  history;  the  meeting  of  the  faiths  of 
East  and  West;  foreword  by  Hendrik 
Kraemer;  tr.  by  H.  H.  Hoskins.  487p  $8.50 
Scribner 

261.2  Christianity  and  other  religions.  East 
and  West  65-28805 

The  aim  of  the  director  of  the  Church  and 
World  Institute  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church  “is  to  interpret  the  .  .  .  dynamic  char¬ 
acter  of  Western  civilization  and  its  world¬ 
wide  explosive  effect,  particularly  in  the 
present  revolutionary  stage  of  technocracy, 
which  is  creating  an  unprecedented  crisis  for 
all  religions,  Christianity  included.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliography.  Bible  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  McNally 

Commonweal  84:506  Ag  5  ’66  850w 
“[This  book  starts]  with  the  assumption 
that  mankind’s  history  had  a  hidden  (or 
revealed)  meaning  and  purpose.  Dr.  Van 
Leeuwen  ...  is  an  exceptionally  erudite  his 
torical  philosopher.  .  .  .  He  has  lived  and 
taught  in  Indonesia,  in  Egypt  and  in  his 
native  Netherlands,  and  is  well  aware  of  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  the  world  at  large.  At 
the  same  time  the  'breath  of  eternity’  can  be 
felt  throughout  his  book,  and  some  readers 
may  find  it  difficult  to  accompany  him  on  his 
scholarly  pilgrimage.  I  would  venture  a  guess 
that  specific  passages  and  chapters  of  his  work 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  many,  while  only 
a  minority  will  grasp  or  accept  his  theoretical 
structure  in  its  entirety.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  91:2850  Je  1  ’66  210w 
“Dr.  van  Leeuwen’ s  approach  is  only  partly 
theological,  for  to  his  theology  he  adds  cul¬ 
tural  anthropology,  and  the  result  is  always 
interesting,  sometimes  disconcerting.  His  main 
thesis  is  that  Mediterranean  civilization,  both 
in  its  Judaic  and  its  Greek  manifestations, 
is  radically  different  from  anything  the  East 
has  to  show.  .  .  .  For  Dr.  van  Leeuwen  his¬ 
tory,  Christianity,  and  revolution  seem  to  be 
almost  interchangeable  words.  .  .  .  Like  so 
much  modern  ‘prophetic’  writing  this  book 
leaves  the  impression  of  considerable  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  but  the  practical  application  of  the 
prophetic  insights  is  reduced  to  what  Dr. 
Kraemer  [in  his  foreword]  calls  a  seductive 
slogan.  What  practical  suggestions  are  made, 
moreover,  seem  either  naive  or  impractical. 
This  is,  however,  an  original  and  important 
book  and  should  give  rise  to  much  impassioned 
controversy.” 

TLS  p536  Je  18  ’64  lOOOw 


LE  GALLIENNE,  EVA.  The  mystic  in  the 
theatre:  Eleonora  Duse.  185p  $4.50  Farrar, 
Straus 

B  or  92  Duse,  Eleonora  66-14417 

The  author  “gives  her  impressions  of  Duse, 
gained  during  a  close  association  with  the 
great  Italian  actress  in  1923/24,  during  her 
final  and  fatal  American  tour,  and  backs  them 
with  opinions  of  Duse's  contemporaries  and 
fellow  workers.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Webster 

Book  Week  p9  My  29  ’66  800w 
“Since  most  experts  apply  the  term  ‘mystic’ 
only  to  those  persons  who  have  directly  ex¬ 
perienced  union  with  the  Absolute  and  would 
seriously  question  its  use  in  relation  to  Eleonora 
Duse,  Le  Gallienne  adopts  as  her  criterion  Dean 
Inge’s  less  rigid  definition.  .  .  .  Although  she 
succeeds  m  portraying  Duse  as  a  strong  and 
deeply  spiritual  woman,  the  author  fails  to 
prove  the  point  of  mysticism.  .  .  .  Her  account 
of  her  brief  but  warm  association  with  the 
aging  actress  is  inspiring:  her  analysis  of 
Duse’s  acting  technique  is  brilliant,  yet,  as 
a  whole,cLecGalhenne’?66study  is  superficial.” 
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LE  GALLIENNE,  EV A— Continued 

“While  Eva  Le  Gallienne’s  approach  to 
Eleonora  Duse  is  reverent,  it  is  also  scholarly, 
stylishly  written,  and  considering  her  personal 
debt  to  Duse,  remarkably  objective.  .  .  . 

[She]  disposes  of  the  hard-dying  myth  that 
the  great  Italian  actress  played  simply  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  .  .  .  Miss  Le 
Gallienne’s  thesis  is  that  Duse’s  artistic 
triumphs  resulted  from  her  victories  over  herself, 
triumphs  of  character  achieved  through  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  struggle.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  has  yet  another  quality,  however,  which 
concerns  Miss  Le  Gallienne  herself.  It  steadily, 
if  indirectly,  shines  with  her  own  idealistic 
concept  of  theater.”  Donald  Mainwaring 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  28  '66 
600w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Matthews 

Library  J  91:2081  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Pepper 

Nat  R  18:640  Je  28  ’66  250w 
“[This  book  is]  thoughtful,  sensible,  candid 
and  literate.  .  .  .  Miss  Le  Gallienne  has  .  .  . 
fully  succeeded  in  avoiding  gush;  and  yet 
she  has  not,  I  feel,  quite  succeeded  in 
communicating  to  the  reader  the  enthusiasm 
and  reverence  which  she  herself  clearly  feels 
toward  her  illustrious  subject.  .  .  .  About 

Duse’s  acting,  the  quotations  offered  by  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  from  distinguished  contemporary 
critics  are  revealing.  .  .  .  [Miss  Le  Gallienne’s] 
own  memories  provide  a  fascinating  glimpse 
both  of  herself  and  the  tired,  fading  great 
actress  whom  she  adored.  But  the  rest  is,  I 
cannot  help  feeling,  a  rather  too  partial  selection 
from  sources  which,  to  a  serious  student 
of  Duse,  are  easily  available  elsewhere  in  full.” 
Tyrone  Guthrie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Ap  24  ’66  1050w 
“In  support  of  her  title  .  .  .  Miss  Le  Gal¬ 
lienne  adduces  evidence  of  Duce’s  long  and 
earnest  study  of  the  writings  of  mystics  and 
philosophers.  .  .  .  She  also  suggests  that 

Duse’s  sudden  retirement  from  the  theater  in 
1909  was  motivated  by  the  need  to  complete 
her  spiritual  search,  and  that  when  twelve 
years  later  financial  straits  forced  her  back 
onto  the  stage,  her  long  and  lonely  pilgrimage 
resulted  in  her  greatest  work.  ...  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  like 
Shaw  before  her,  cannot  praise  Duse  without 
dispraising  Bernhardt.  ...  I  never  saw  the 
actress  Duse  nor  met  the  woman.  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  did  both,  and  I,  for  one,  am  grateful 
to  her  for  this  reverent  recording  of  both 
experiences.”  Philip  Burton 

Sat  R  49:35  Ap  23  ’66  850w 


LEGOUIS,  PIERRE.  Andrew  Marvell:  poet, 
puritan,  patriot,  rev  ed  252p  $4.80  Oxford 
821  Marvell,  Andrew  65-35130 

“For  this  edition  Legouis  has  himself  trans¬ 
lated  and  abridged  his  original  French 
work.  .  .  .  The  known  facts  of  Marvell’s  life 
are  recounted  .  .  .  while  the  lyric  poetry  and 
satiric  verse,  as  well  as  the  political  prose 
writings,  are  discussed  at  greater  length.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Some  of  Legouis'  critical  pronouncements 
have  provoked  rebuttal  over  the  years,  nat¬ 
urally;  but  his  scholarly  attention  to  detail 
and  his  judicious  refusal  to  ‘read  in  to’  any 
single  poem  more  than  it  will  honestly  bear 
have  set  an  exacting  standard  for  subsequent 
students  of  Marvell.  It  is  good  to  have  avail¬ 
able  in  English  the  work  that  remains,  after 
35  years,  the  authoritative  critical  biography.” 

Choice  2:772  Ja  ’66  llOw 
“The  largest  reductions  are  in  the  bio¬ 
graphical  parts,  and  the  author  says  he  is 
sorry  about  this;  but  they  remain  brisk,  full 
enough  for  most  purposes,  and  certainly  the 
most  up-to-date  account  of  the  material.  .  .  . 
In  the  somewhat  more  ample  critical  sections 
Legouis  records  and  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
demns,  in  a  deliberately  old-fashioned  and 
good-humoured  way,  most  of  the  criticism 
which  does  not  add  anything  to  real  know¬ 
ledge.  In  most  of  his  strictures  on  ‘misused 
ingenuity  and  industry’  I  agree  with  him, 
obviously.  But  his  own  comments  on  the 
poetry  are  rarely  of  very  high  interest,  and  he 
tends  to  let  the  word  ‘Puritan’  come  between 
him  and  the  poems.”  Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  27:80  N  ’66  1500w 
“On  the  biographical  side  [this  abridgment] 
is  a  very  useful  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  about  Marvell.  ...  As  literary 
criticism,  the  aspect  of  his  work  on  which 
the  author  prides  himself  most,  the  book  is 
less  satisfactory.  A  very  French  impatience 


with  Marvell’s  disrespect  for  the  rules  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  curiously  un-French  prudery 
which  is  shocked  by  Marvell's  ‘indecency’.  .  .  . 
More  serious  is  a  standard  of  values  .  .  . 
which  reg’ards  Poe  as  the  writer  of  America’s 
‘most  beautiful  verse,’  and  thinks  that  Mar¬ 
vell’s  poetry  has  been  gravely  over-praised 
in  the  last  generation.  Professor  Legouis’s  own 
command  of  English  is  not  perfect.  .  .  .  Some 
of  these  are  trivial  criticisms;  but  they  are 
invited  by  Professor  Legouis’s  very  short  and 
caustic  way  with  most  other  students  of  his 
subject,  including  the  present  reviewer.” 
Christopher  Hill 

Engl  Hist  R  81:596  J1  '66  200w 
“[This]  valuable  and  comprehensive  account 
of  Marvell,  containing  pretty  well  everything 
relevant  to  his  life  and  work,  first  appeared 
in  France  in  1928  in  an  edition  limited  to  500 
copies  and  it  has  long  been  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  .  .  .  Professor  Legouis  has  added  to 
his  services  to  English  literature  by  producing 
this  abridged  English  version  which  contains 
the  essentials  of  his  major  work  reduced  to 
proportions  that  will  intimidate  neither  the 
undergraduate  nor  the  general  reader.  The 
new  volume  is,  however,  something  more  than 
an  abridgment  since  it  takes  notice  of  recent 
research  and  discoveries  and  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  Marvell  criticism.” 

TLS  p776  S  9  ’65  650w 


LEHRBURGER,  EGON.  See  Larsen,  E. 


LEIDER,  FRIDA.  Playing  my  part;  tr. 
Charles  Osborne.  217p  il  $6.95  Meredith 


by 


B  or  92  66-72664 

An  autobiography  in  which  an  opera  singer 
describes  her  early  life,  her  operatic  career 
as  a  Wagnerian  soprano  in  the  thirties,  her 
wartime  experiences  and  subsequent  career  as 
a  teacher  Discography.  Index.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  in  1959  entitled  Das  war  mein 


The  authoress  reveals  her  integrity  and  wis¬ 
dom  as  she  describes  in  detail,  not  only  her 
celebrated  career,  but  also  her  lamentable 
experiences  with  the  Nazis  and  Russians  in 
Berlin.  Teenagers  will  not  only  benefit  from 
the  valuable  operatic  information,  but  will  be 
fascinated  by  the  clearly  produced  photographs 
throughout  the  book.” 

Best  Sell  26:295  N  1  ’66  80w  [YA] 

“A  singer  of  first  magnitude,  as  indeed  Frida 
Leider  was,  deserves  a  much  better  book  than 
the  .  one  she  .has  written;  it  is  filled  with 
platitudes,  minutiae  and  almost  continuous 
adulation.  .  .  .  Her  accurate  comments  on  and 
evaluations  of  other  musicians  are  often  with¬ 
out  flair,  are  highly  personalized  and  rarely 
are  there  passages  which  would  make  the  book 
historically  or  culturally  important.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  is 
contained  in  four  pages  of  a  ‘Discography’  by 
Harold  Burros,  but  even  these  can  be  identified 
in  various  lists  of  recordings.”  J.  N.  Whitten 
Library  J  91:5621  N  15  '66  250w 
“[These  memoirs]  have  been  translated  by 
Charles  Osborne  in  a  way  to  convey  the  singer’s 
most  uncommon  quality,  common  sense.  Her 
literary  artlessness  is  an  asset — that  is  what 
happened,  and  to  anyone  with  a  long  enough 
memory  it  is  quite  enough  to  read  this  name, 
that  occasion  or  a  forgotten  tragedy  in  her 
chronicle,  for  a  whole  epoch  to  spring  to  life. 
Moreover  it  is  the  raw  material  of  operatic 
history  and  a  document  of  the  Nazi  fever  in 
Germany.  .  .  .  There  is  no  bitterness,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  understanding,  and 
also  perhaps  because  something  was  saved 
from  the  disaster.” 

TLS  p628  J1  21  ’66  240w 


LEIGHTON,  ALEXANDER  H.,  jt.  ed.  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  cross-cultural  psychiatry.  See 

Murphy,  J.  M. 


LEITNER,  M.  J.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  French 
and  American  slang;  ed.  by  M.  J.  Leitner 
and  J.  R.  Lanen.  272p  $6  Crown 
447.0903  French  language — Slang — Diction¬ 
aries.  English  language — Slang — Diction¬ 
aries  64-23818 

This  book  includes  “colloquialisms,  slang, 
argot,  figures  of  speech,  nonsense  phrases, 
vulgarities,  and  obscenities,  both  French  and 
American.  .  .  .  The  definitions  or  translations 
are  first  given  in  standard  speech  .  .  .  then. 
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whenever  colloquial,  slang,  vulgar,  or  obscene 
equivalents  exist,  they  follow.  Each  definition 
is  .  .  .  classified  to  guide  the  reader  as  to 
usage:  general,  acceptable  slang,  or  obscenity 
unacceptable  in  normal  society.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography. 


[The  editors]  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  admirable  skill.  .  .  .  As  a  reference  book 
for  the  college  library  [this]  may  help  students 
clear  up  some  obscurities  in  reading  modern 
French  novels  by  supplying  translation  of 
usages  not  found  in  classroom  text  vocabu¬ 
laries  or  the  ‘standard  dictionaries.’  ” 

Best  Sell  25:140  Je  15  ’65  210w 
“The  two  editors,  one  French,  the  other 
American,  have  gone  about  their  task  with 
a  cool  and  commendable  boldness.  They  have 
included  very  many  words  on  which  the 
pi-urient  minds  of  the  very  pure  may  dwell 
with  mounting  horror.  The  majority  of  entries 
deals  with  such  impolite  subjects  as  sex, 
drunkenness,  drug  addiction,  gambling,  theft, 
brawling,  and  the  gentle  art  of  insulting  ones 
neighbour.  There  are  some  12,000  entries  (not 
nearly  enough,  of  course)  sensibly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  arranged:  the  slang  equivalents  are 
graded,  so  far  as  possible,  in  parallel  levels 
of  meaning.  ...  A  succinct  and  intelligent 
foreword,  in  both  languages,  identifies  these 
levels  and  compares  them.”  Alan  Cooke 

Canadian  Forum  45:236  Ja  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  Ft  49:36  Mr  19  ’66  80w 


LEKACHMAN,  ROBERT.  The  age  of  Keynes. 
324p  $6  Random  house 

330.1  Economics.  Keynes.  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  baron  66-12014 

The  author  introduces  Keynes  with  an  “ac¬ 
count  of  his  education  and  early  career,  his 
teachers  and  friends,  his  interests,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  life  of  controversy  in  his  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  Versailles  settlement  and  the 
gold  standard.  He  then  summarizes  .  .  .  the 
highlights  of  Keynes’  The  General  Theory 
[of  Employment,  Interest  and  Money,  BRD 
1936].  In  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  the  author  discusses  the  application  of 
Keynesian  economics  to  American  public  pol¬ 
icy  from  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  through  the 
Johnson  Great  Society.”  (America)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references. 


“The  author  covers  so  many  complex  aspects 
of  the  subject  that  a  certain  hurried  quality 
characterizes  the  presentation.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  reach  conclusions  on  controversial 
subjects  without  always  supporting  them  with 
adequate  analysis.  ...  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  more  objective  approach,  especially  in 
the  analysis  of  national  bolicy  that  is  not  in 
complete  harmony  with  Keynesian  theory.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  volume  does 
provide  a  good  over-all  view  of  Keynes  and 
the  application  of  his  thought  to  current  fun¬ 
damental  economic  issues.  .  .  .  Anyone  who 
thinks  of  economics  as  the  Dismal  Science 
should  read  this  vigorous  and  interesting  ex¬ 
position.”  L.  F.  Buckley 

America  115:357  S  24  ’66  460w 


“[This]  is  a  clear  and  incisive  account  of 
the  development  of  economic  theory  in  the  last 
three  decades.  This  is  not  a  conventional  biog¬ 
raphy;  it  does  not  aim  to  compete  with  Roy 
Harrod’s  masterful  study  [The  Life  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  BRD  19511.  Lekachman’s 
analysis  contains  a  good  brief  account  of 
Keynes  as  a  person.  .  .  .  But  its  focus  is  on 
the  genesis  and  significance  of  Keynesian  ideas. 
It  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  a  lucid  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  general  theory.  .  .  .  [However] 
Lekachman  is  a  committed  Keynesian  and  per¬ 
haps  claims  too  much.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  218:143  O  ’66  320w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Samuelson 

Book  Week  p2  S  18  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Shonfield 

Commentary  42:91  N  ’66  1700w 
“To  the  reviewer  the  chief  flaw  in  the  book 
is  an  attitude  that  approaches  hero  worship. 
.  .  .  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  topic 
discussed  is  the  hero’s  contribution  to  economic 
thought.  ■  Readers  who  are  not  quite  familiar 
with  the  development  of  that  thought  are 
likely  to  gain  exaggerated  notions  both  about 
the  extent  of  Keynes’  originality  and  about 
the  extent  to  which  contemporary  (academic) 
economics  accepts  (without  modification)  the 
positive  conclusions  and  the  derogatory  com¬ 
ments  set  forth  in  his  .  .  .  The  General  Theory 
of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Money  [BRD 
1936].  ...  A  second  general  flaw  is  a  tendency 


to  dispose  of  complicated  questions  by  making 
flat  assertions,  a  practice  especially  noticeable 
in  the  chapters  on  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems.”  H.  M.  Oliver 

J  Am  Hist  53:634  D  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  91:3933  S  1  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Becker 

Nation  203:329  O  3  '66  950w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:1119  N  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:26  S  17  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Galbraith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  11  ’66  1850w 
New  Yorker  42:248  O  22  ’66  lOOw 
Newsweek  68:117A  S  19  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  E,  Burns 

Sat  R  49:32  O  15  ’66  1300w 
“[This  story]  has  been  told  earlier  and 
better  by  such  economists  as  Sir  Roy  Harrod, 
Alvin  Hansen,  Seymour  Harris,  Joseph 
Schumpeter,  Robert  Heilbroner  and  John  Ken¬ 
neth  Galbraith.  Where  Lekachman  differs  from 
them  is  in  his  emphasis  on  Keynes’s  repeal 
of  Say’s  Law.  .  .  .  Speculating  on  what  Keynes 
would  have  prescribed  for  the  1960s,  Lekach¬ 
man  [echoes]  .  .  .  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
.  .  .  [He]  is  angry  with  America’s  ‘frequently 
crude  and  crass  material  culture’  and  some¬ 
how  concludes  that  the  Great  Society  programs 
have  ‘powerful  tendencies  to  favor  the  pros¬ 
perous.’  .  .  .  [But  he  does  not  consider] 

what  should  be  done  when,  as  at  present,  an 
economy  cries  not  for  stimulus  but  restraint. 
Keynes  was  a  defender  of  economic  freedoms. 
He  actually  said  that  governments  should  re¬ 
duce  spending  or  increase  taxes  in  times  of 
inflationary  excess  demand.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  would  have  accepted  Robert  Lekach¬ 
man’s  law.” 

Time  88:124  S  ’66  550w 


LE  MAY,  G,  H.  L.  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa.  1899-1907.  229p  $4  Oxford 

968  South  African  War,  1899-1902.  Milner. 
Alfred  Milner,  1st  viscount  65-5204 

“Le  May  (Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg) 
deals  with  the  period  from  the  outbreak  of 
‘Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  War’  in  1899  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  ‘Campbell-Bannerman 
Constitution’  for  the  Transvaal  in  1906.  [The 
book]  is  concerned  with  the  making  of  British 
policy  and  is  based  largely  on  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa  and  his  masters  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

.  .  .  The  most  important  material  deals  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  clash  between  the 
soldier  (Lord  Kitchener)  and  the  civilian 
(Lord  Milner),  and  the  ‘fraying  of  resolution’ 
brought  on  British  policy-makers  by  the  ap¬ 
parently  endless  war.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“Much  familiar  ground  is  traversed:  farm 
burning,  the  ‘concentration  camps,’  and  the 
Milner- Kitchener  contest  about  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  [Le  May’s]  most  original  contributions 
concern  the  rebellions  in  Cape  Colony  and 
the  clash  of  martial  law  with  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Le  May  seems  content  to  query  the 
Liberals  and  to  criticize  Milner  along  familiar 
lines.  .  .  .  Looking  at  the  book  as  a  whole, 
one  also  finds  important  facets  of  the  subject 
omitted  entirely.  Since  there  is  no  bibliography 
or  discussion  of  sources,  the  range  of  Le  May’s 
research  must  be  judged  from  his  footnotes. 
Unhappily  he  often  fails  to  give  a  full  cita¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Private  papers  and  government 

archives  in  South  Africa  seem  virtually 
ignored.  Some  well-known  secondary  books 
that  should  be  mentioned  are  not.  Le  May 
has  skimmed  his  subject  without  fully  de¬ 
veloping  or  probing  all  the  materials  relating 
to  it.”  R.  H.  Wilde 

Am  Hist  R  71:1403  J1  '66  450w 
“Le  May  in  this  well  written  work  follows 
the  point  of  view  of  liberal  South  African 
historians,  particularly  J.  S.  Marais  (The  Fall 
of  Kruger’s  Republic,  1961).  He  is  by  implica¬ 
tion  critical  of  Milner  whose  determination  to 
secure  ‘substantial  and  immediate  representa¬ 
tion’  for  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  the  acknowledgement  of  British 
supremacy,  led  to  the  coming  of  the  war. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 

‘failure  of  Milnerism’  during  reconstruction, 
an  illustration  of  the  unpredictable  problems 
in  the  aftermath  of  prolonged  military  opera¬ 
tions.  [This]  is  an  excellent  supplement  to 
G.  B.  Pyrah,  Imperial  Policy  and  South  Africa 
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LE  MAY,  G.  H.  L. — Continued 
1902-10  [BRD  1955],  to  which  it  is  far  superior 
in  political  judgment.  It  can  well  be  used  with 
L.  M.  Thompson’s  authoritative  The  Unifica¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa  1902-10  [BRD  19G1]  for 
senior  papers  on  the  coming  of  South  African 
union.” 

Choice  3:351  Je  ’66  170w 


“Professor  Le  May’s  study,  part  narrative, 
part  commentary,  is  based  on  original  source 
material.  .  .  .  [His]  theme  is  skilfully  devel¬ 
oped  and  well  supported  with  quotations,  nota¬ 
bly  from  Milner’s  own  papers.  Yet  it  is  neither 
wholly  satisfying  nor  altogether  convincing.  No 
one  who  has  read  Sir  Keith  Hancock’s  Smuts 
biography  will  be  surprised  at  the  evidence 
Mr  Le  May  adduces  to  show  that  Milner,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
South  Africa  would  be  joined  by  force,  prefer¬ 
red  it  should  be  sooner  rather  than  later.  But 
that  Milner  accordingly  pressed  upon  the 
Colonial  Secretary  (and  others)  policies  that 
could  only  lead  to  an  early  war  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  Milner’s  war.  .  .  .  The 
chapters  on  the  politics  of  war  are  a  depress¬ 
ing  but  important  contribution  to  history.  For 
those  given  to  passing  complacent  judgment 
upon  the  outlook  of  Afrikaners,  they  should  be 
compulsory  reading.” 

Economist  216:42  J1  3  ’65  700w 


“Joseph  Chamberlain  is  thought  of  as  a  fire¬ 
eating  imperialist,  but  he  appears  here  as  al¬ 
most  conciliatory  by  the  side  of  Milner.  .  .  . 
The  abandonment  of  Milnerism  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  constitution  by  the  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  Government  ‘gave  to  white  politics  in 
South  Africa  nearly  half  a  century  of  modera¬ 
tion’.  This  is  Professor  Le  May’s  case,  which 
he  suggests  rather  than  argues,  and  supports 
by  the  material  he  has  quarried  from  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Milner 
Papers  at  New  College.  His  conclusions  are 
not  new  or  startling,  but  they  are  admirably 
presented,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  make  a  strong  motion  of  dissent 
from  them,  except  to  say  that  they  give  only 
one  side  of  the  case.  ...  To  say  that  this  is 
a  partial  work  is  not  to  deny  its  value.” 

TLS  p556  J1  1  ’65  500w 


LE  MESSUR1ER,  BRIAN.  Crossing’s  guide  to 
Dartmoor.  See  Crossing,  W. 


LEMON,  LEE  T.  The  partial  critics.  273p  $5.75 
Oxford 

801  Criticism.  Poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-22798 

"A  study  of  the  views  of  certain  critics — 
1920-1960 — especially  as  they  apply  to  poetry. 
.  .  .  [Noting  the]  changes  in  outlook  and 

criterion  of  writers  like  Blackmur,  Cleanth 
Brooks.  Eliot,  et  al.,  Mr.  Lemon  .  .  .  elaborates 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  critical  opinions  he 
surveys.”  (Am  Lit)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Am  Lit  37:524  Ja  '66  150w 


"The  ‘partial’  in  the  title  refers  to  those 
theorists  and  commentators  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  only  segments  of  the  lyric 
as  an  art  form.  .  .  .  [They]  are  politely  chided 
for  what  Lemon  feels  is  an  over  concentration 
on  the  particular:  dramatic  irony,  semantic 
ambiguity,  mimetic  representation,  psychologi¬ 
cal  typology,  edification  qualities,  personality 
correlatives,  to  name  a  few.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
quite  comprehensive  in  its  grasp  of  contempo¬ 
rary  theory  and  criticism  and  though  its  con¬ 
clusions  are  derivative  they  yield  a  good  deal 
of  stimulation.” 

Choice  2:767  Ja  ’66  220w 


“Lemon  begins  with  fairly  common  critical 
concepts  and  traces  them  through  the  work  of 
several  critics.  .  .  .  He  demonstrates  the  devel¬ 
opment.  the  consistency  or  lack  of  it,  or  the 
outright  contradictions  in  the  works  of  an 
astonishing  numbe"  of  critics  while  he  quite 
convincingly  presents  his  own  viewpoint.  Le¬ 
mon  treats  these  critics  fairly,  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  yield  some  harsh  conclusions.  .  .  .  Lemon 
argues  for  the  concent  of  the  poem  as  open 
form,  that  is  that  the  form  of  the  poem  is 
something  that  ‘  .  .  .  comes  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  interaction  of  the  poem  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  reader  '.  .  .  Lemon  skilful¬ 
ly  defends  this  position  from  the  inevitable 
charge  that  it  is  too  subjective.”  Laura  Scan¬ 
lon 

Commonweal  83:701  Mr  18  ’66  800w 
“[The  book]  has  two  goals.  .  .  .  The  first  is 
to  present  an  objective  description  of  the  major 


kinds  of  modem  criticism  (Freudian,  Marxist, 
formalist,  moral,  etc.)  and  requires  scholarly 
exposition.  The  second  is  to  refute  these 
partial  approaches  by  arguing  with  prophetic 
insistence  for  Lemon’s  own  method.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  two  goals  tend  to  cancel  each  other's 
effectiveness.  Lemon  sometimes  has  to  dis¬ 
tort  the  critics  he  is  analyzing  in  order  to 
discover  (or  create)  a  rigidly  defined  series  of 
figures  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  which 
make  his  own  answer  at  the  end  seem 
inevitable  and  correct.  On  the  occasions  when 
he  does  consider  the  complexity  of  a  given 
critic,  he  tends  to  lose  the  main  stream  of  his 
argument.  But,  when  he  keeps  to  his  main 
purpose,  he  oversimplifies  by  citing  a  few 
statements  that  apparently  put  his  rivals  into 
pigeon  holes.”  Keith  Fort 

Mod  Lang  J  50:510  N  ’66  900w 


LENARD,  ALEXANDER.  The  fine  art  of 
Roman  cooking;  tr.  by  Elisabeth  Abbott;  il. 
by  Eve  Hohrath.  192p  84.95  Dutton 

641.5  Cookery,  Italian  65-19976 

This  cookbook  includes  “notes  about  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  suggestions  about  Roman  restaurants. 
Between  recipes  there  is  .  .  .  talk  about  Roman 
ways,  folklore,  and  anecdotes.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:168  Ag  1  ’66  150w 
“To  his  contemplation  of  the  table,  [Dr. 
Lenard]  brings  a  reassuring  feeling  for  civili¬ 
zation  .  .  .  and  he  has  small  patience  with 
those  who  find  stove  time  a  drag,  or  who 
resort  .either  to  repetition  or  to  tins.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  modified  carbonara  (alia  poverella) 
to  eat  when  one  is  economizing,  and  another 
sauce  for  those  who  have  eaten  too  much  of 
the  former  the  day  before.  Dr.  Lenard  writes 
most  engagingly  of  the  old  gods  and  the  old 
ways,  of  traditions  as  well  as  of  the  contem¬ 
porary,  and  his  wide  interests  lead  like  all 
roads  to  Rome  and  to  anecdotes.  The  glossary 
serves  as  a  guide  to  trattoria  menus,  the  list  of 
Roman  restaurants  emphasizes  their  special¬ 
ties,  and  the  conversion  scale  is  triple — Ameri¬ 
can,  British  and  metric.”  N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  plO  D  IS  ’66  320w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  2S  ’66 
40w 


ine  categories  ot  this  delightful, 
cookbook  are  in  Italian  and  English 


n  nmitea. 
Ex- 


pert  and  entertaining  advice  is  disguised  to 
make  this  cookbook  a  guidebook  as  well.  Any 
traveler  contemplating  a  journey  to  Rome  would 
do  well  to  read  this  book  first  and  any  library 
wanting  an  Italian  cookbook  for  English-speak¬ 
ing  patrons  will  want  to  add  this.”  K.  T  Willis 
Library  J  91:4115  S  15  ’66  120w 


L  M^LE,  MADELEINE.  The  love  letters.  365p 
$5.75  Farrar,  Straus 

66-20170 

“Charlotte  Napier,  bitterly  hurt  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  flees  to  her  mother-in-law  in  Beja,  Por¬ 
tugal,  for  comfort.  There,  through  a  small  book 
of  love  letters  written  by  a  Portuguese  nun  of 
the  17th  century,  she  begins  to  see  herself  and 
her  marriage  m  a  different  perspective.  Both 
Sister  Mariana,  who  had  been  seduced  bv 
INoel],  a  French  soldier,  and  Charlotte  have 
to  learn  that  loving  is  giving,  not  taking.” 
(Library  J) 


‘  Entwined  with  the  events  of  Charlotte’s 
life,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  parallel  convent 
conversations  reconstructed  from  the  love  let¬ 
ters.  These  convent  scenes  outdo  those  of  all 
the  convent  novels  of  the  past  generation.  . 
Excerpts  from  the  love  letters  are  given  in’  a 
kind  of  poetic  arrangement  and  in  a  far  far 
way.  they  resemble  some  of  the  writings  of 
Saint  John  of  the  Cross.  They  have  so  verv 
little  poetic,  mystical,-  or  even  shock  value 
that  a  reader  would  be  less  than  interested 
in  the  little  town  of  Beja,  whose  treasures  they 
are,  or  in  those  who  are  caught  up  by  them, 
native  or  visitor.  The  effort  that  it  takes  to 
reach  the  conventional  ending  is  hardly  worth 
the  strain.”  Brother  Gabriel  Poore 

Best  Sell  26:311  N  15  ’66  500w 
“Constant  transition  between  20th  and  17th 
centuries  may  annoy  some  young  people,  but 
this  tenderly  written,  thought-provoking  novel 
should  appeal  to  the  mature  teen-ager  who 
likes  introspective  reading.” 

Library  J  91:4370  S  15  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
“Best  known  for  her  children’s  books  and  A 
Wrinkle  in  Time  [BRD  1962]  which  won  the 
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Newbery  Award  in  1963,  the  author  has  also 
written  for  the  cinema  and  theater.  For  the 
discriminating  reader.”  Edith  Shumaker 
Library  J  91:5645  N  15  ’66  90w 


“The  large  cast  is  adroitly  directed.  There 
are  affecting  passages — Charlotte’s  deliciously 
disastrous  first  evening  alone  with  her  future 
husband,  Mariana  and  Noel’s  instantaneous 
recognition.  But  the  novel  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  far  more  powerful  had  Miss  L’Engle 
told  her  story  with  more  restraint,  had  there 
been  more  shock  of  attitude  of  imagery,  more 
toning  of  black-and-white  behavior,  less  pity, 
less  flagellation  by  lay  and  religious  alike. 
Hysteria  is  not  to  be  equated  with  passion, 
nor  violence  with  strength.”  Freda  Morrison 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  O  30  ’66  370w 
New  Yorker  42:246  N  5  ’66  ISOw 


LENIN,  NIKOLAI.  Lenin  reader;  sel.  and  ed. 
by  Stefan  T.  Possony.  528p  $10  Regnery 
335.4  65-21487 

This  volume  contains  selections  from  Lenin’s 
political  and  philosophical  .  writings.  It  is 
abridged  for  the  non- specialist  reader  and  is 
organized  on  a  chronological  basis  by  topic. 
Bibliographical  footnotes-  Index. 


“[This]  book’s  organization  has  serious 
flaws.  .  .  .  Possony,  a  recent  biographer  of 
Lenin  .  .  .  totally  ignores  circumstances,  pro¬ 
viding  no  introductions,  notes,,  or  comments 
to  give  background  or  perspective  .  .  .  [The 
topical  arrangement  of  this  book]  does  real 
violence  to  causal  relationships:  for  example, 
several  paragraphs  of  Lenin’s  views  in  1894 
on  the  role  of  government  are  closely  followed 
by  others  on  the  same  subject,  but  written 
in  1919  ” 

Choice  3:706  O  ’66  190w 

“Most  of  Lenin’s  prose  .  •  .  varies  in  style 
from  brilliant  journalese  to  turgid  academese. 
.  .  On  the  other  hand,  Lenin’s  political  and 
philosophical  ideas  still  determine  to  a  large 
degree  the  present-day  thinking  of  most  Com¬ 
munist  leaders.  .  .  .  Professor  Possony,  one. of 
our  best  authorities  on  Lenin  (see  his  Lenin: 
The  Compulsive  Revolutionary  [BRD  1964]) 
has  done  an  admirable  job  of  selection  and 
abridgment  .  .  confining  his  own  views  to 

the  few  pages  of  the  introduction.  Highly  .rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  libraries,  regardless  of  size. 

Oleg  Ivs^[brary  j  9i:3447  ji  >66  210w 

“[This]  is  a  collection  that  presents  Lenin’s 
basic  ideas  well  enough.  .  .  All  the  selections 

are  available  elsewhere,  often  in  fuller,  more 
satisfying  form,  and  with  editorial  comment. 
.  .  Still,  it  is  refreshingly  free  of  bias,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  editor,  who  is  not  famous 
for  his  leftist  sympathies.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  9  ’66  lOOw 


LENIN,  VLADIMIR  IL’ICH.  See  Lento,  N. 


arguments  or  refined  analysis,  it  does  deserve 
better  history — if  Lens  has  written  history.” 
E.  J.  Wagner 

America  115:296  S  17  ’66  330w 


“Lens,  one  of  the  editors  of  Liberation,  ,  .  . 
at  least  by  implication,  wishes  to  bring  the 
New  Left  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
dissent.  .  .  .  My  main  quarrel  with  [his  book] 
is  with  its  undefined  point  of  view.  ...  In 
his  brief  introductory  remarks,  he  tells  us 
only  that  radicalism  can  be  identified  to  history 
as  the  effort  ‘to  make  men  equal  in  fact  as 
in  theory.’  However  banal  that  may  seem, 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  definition  of  radicalism 
that  would  include  enough  of  the  various  forms 
of  social  protest  in  America  to  add  up  to  a 
‘tradition.’  Yet  under  this  definition  why  do 
the  Populists  and  Radical  Republicans  fail  to 
qualify,  or  indeed  the  New  Freedom,  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Great  Society  as  well?  If  Lens 
fails  to  deal  with  this  basic  dilemma,  he  has 
nonetheless  produced  a  concise,  reliable  survey 
based  on  the  best  available  secondary  ac¬ 
counts.”  Martin  Duberman 

Book  Week  p5  My  29  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Berube 

Commonweal  84:561  9  2  ’66  900w 
“While  useful  as  a  historical  work,  some 
comments  on  the  philosophy  and.  responsibility 
of  radicalism,  reactionism,  or  dissent  would 
have  been  helpful  as  one  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  radical  activity  is  unbounded 
by  any  form  of  social  responsibility.”  J.  M. 
Christ 

Library  J  91:2503  My  15  '66  150w 
Library  J  91:4371  S  15  '66  60w  [YA] 
Va  Q  R  42:clxi  autumn  ’66  130w 


LENSKI,  LOIS.  The  life  I  live;  collected  poems; 
il.  by  the  author.  238p  $7.50  Walck,  H.Z. 

811  65-14369 

“This  complete  collection  of  Miss  Lenski’s 
poems  includes  a  few  never  published  before 
plus  the  verses,  hymns,  and  songs  that  have 
appeared  in  her  books  and  in  magazines.  .  .  . 
The  title  index  includes  the  source  of  the 
poems  that  come  from  Miss  Lenski’s  story¬ 
books,  including  title  of  book,  page  number, 
publisher,  and  date  of  publication.  [Index  of 
titles.  Index  of  first  lines.]  Preschool  to  grade 
three.”  (Library  J) 


Though  not  first-rate  poetry  some  of  these 
will  appeal  to  young  children.”  E.  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:2200  Ap  15  ’66  70w 
"All  [the  verses]  are  generously  illustrated 
in  the  author’s  typical  style.  Not  all  are 
poems  of  high  quality;  Miss  Lenski  calls  them 
verse  and  says  that  ‘verse  is  poetry  in 
petticoats.  They  are  very  simple,  deal  with 
everyday  things,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
city  setting.  Teachers  in  city  schools  and 
country  schools  for  ‘disadvantaged’  children 
IWy  them  useful.  To  me  they  are  really 

little  rhyming  or  cadenced  stories.”  Alice 
Dalghesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  90w 


LENS,  SIDNEY.  Radicalism  to  America;  il. 

supplied  by  Kean  archives,  Philadelphia.  372p 
il  $8.95  Crowell 

320.973  Right  and  left  (Political  science) 
U.S.— Politics  and  government  66-14941 

In  this  “history  of  radicalism  in  America 
from  pre-Revolutionary  times  to  today:  from 
Roger  Williams.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Samuel 

Adams  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  Martin 

Luther  King  and  ‘the  New  Left,  .  .  .  the 

author  points  out  how  many  of  the  ideas  con¬ 
sidered  bitterly  controversial  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  are  now  accepted  as  part  of  the  Amer 
ican  way  of  life.”  (Publishers  note)  Index. 


“[There  is  a]  bewildering  diversity  of 
ideologies,  movements,  leaders,  organizations, 
traditions,  styles  and  identities  [amon#  radical 
thinkers].  For  Lens,  these  are  not  obstacles 
to  the  ordering  of  his  raw  material  or  thoughts, 
but  virtues  to  be  treated  with  sentimental 
adulation  .  .  .  Among  the  radicals  the  author 
mentions.  .  .  .  Roger  Williams— hardly  ‘as 

radical’  a  figure  for  his  time  as  Eugene  V. 
Debs.  .  .  •  Even  more  outrageous  is  the 

statement:  ‘Without  [the  radical]  .  .  .  there 
would  have  been  no  United  States,  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean.’  .  ..  .  Late  19th-  and 
20th-century  radicalism  is  more  familiar  to 
Lens,  but  he  deals  with  it  as  superficially 
and  unmethodically.  .  .  .  While  an  undif¬ 

ferentiated  public  audience,  at  which  the  book 
is  aimed,  may  not  insist  upon  closely  reasoned 


LENT.  BLAIR.  John  Tabor’s  ride;  storv  and 
pictures  by  Blair  Lent.  4Sp  $3.75  Little 
398.2  Whales — Stories  66-12818 

A  “whale  carries  homesick  John  Tabor  from 
a  South  Sea  island,  where  he  has  been  ship¬ 
wrecked.  over  the  rums  of  a  city  beneath  the 
sea,  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  past  a  fog- 
shrouded  lighthouse  manned  by  an  unexpected 
crew,  and  into  the  very  streets  of  Nantucket.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  five  to  nine.”  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:148  D  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  40w 
“Vigorous  woodcut  illustrations.  Huge  curl¬ 
ing,  somewhat  stylized  seas,  the  great  mass  of 
whale,  exotic,  fairylike  lands,  a  detailed  double¬ 
spread  of  Nantucket  harbor  make  this  an  out¬ 
standing  picture  book.  And  before  the  story 
ends  John  has  added  a  touch  of  moral  courage 
and  compassion.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
140w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  40w 
“With  sustained  gusto,  Blair  Lent  has  illus¬ 
trated  an  old  tail-tale  sea  legend  which  he  first 
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LENT,  BLAIR- — Continued 

heard  on  Nantucket.  .  .  .  Details  in  sharper 
line  All  out  drawings  of  the  seamen,  the  ships 
at  sea,  and  Nantucket’s  harborside  houses.” 

V‘  H‘  Horn  Bk  42:559  O  ’66  180w 


LENT,  HENRY  B.  The  look  of  cars;  yester¬ 
day,  today,  tomorrow.  158p  il  $4.95;  lib  bdg 
$4.90  Dutton 

629.2  Automobiles — Design  and  construction 
— Juvenile  literature  66-11384 

This  "story  of  automobile  design  and  styling 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  cars  of 
today — American  and  foreign  .  .  .  tells  why 
cars  look  the  way  they  do,  who  determines 
their  design,  and  describes  in  detail  the  step- 
by-step  procedures  that  are  carried  out  in 
Detroit’s  Big  Three  styling  studios.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index.  "Ages  ten  to 
eighteen.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  20w 

[TA1 

“Though  not  intended  primarily  as  a  career 
book,  the  appeal  is  captured  and  the  necessary 
details  are  included.  A  list  of  industrial  design 
schools  is  included.  This  is  a  balanced  presen¬ 
tation,  as  all  major  companies  are  represented. 
The  most  original  sports  book  of  the  season 
and  probably  the  one  with  the  widest  possible 
readership,  this  is  highly  recommended  for  the 
car  buffs  as  well  as  all  future  car  owners.” 
T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  91:3551  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:146  D  ’66  170w 


LENTZ,  DONALD  A.  The  gamelan  music  of 
Java  and  Bali;  an  artistic  anomaly  comple¬ 
mentary  to  primary  tonal  theoretical  sys¬ 
tems.  66p  $4.95  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

789  Music,  Javanese.  Music,  Balinese.  Gam- 
elan  65-10545 

Using  “modern  tape  equipment  Donald  Lentz 
recorded  gamelans  [the  Indonesian  orchestra  of 
gongs  and  drums]  in  Java  and  Bali  in  1962, 
returning  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  for 
their  analysis.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[Lentz  proves  gamelan  music]  is  a  native 
and  complementary  system  independent  of  the 
Hindu  Raga,  Chinese  Cyclic,  Pythagorean,  or 
Western  Tempered  scales.  His  book  is  a  model 
of  technical  writing,  leading  into  a  complex 
subject  with  clear  explanations  placed  where 
they  are  needed.  He  reproduces  no  music  .... 
IColin]  McPhee  [Music  in  Bali.  BRD  1966]  does 
more  to  place  music  within  Balinese  culture. 
.  .  .  Neither  author  deals  extensively  with  the 
instruments  nor  with  vocal  music.  Lentz  and 
McPhee  are  complementary  and  both  will  be 
wanted  by  subject  and  university  collections.” 
Collin  Clark 

Library  J  91:2496  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“The  basic  intention  of  this  book  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  wide  variation  found  in  the  tuning 
of  instruments  in  Indonesian  gamelan  orches¬ 
tras.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  basic  tenet  [is]  that 
standardized  fixed  pitches  are  alien  to  Indo¬ 
nesian  music.  ...  In  Chapter  VI  the  author 
gives  specific  measurements  of  various  instru¬ 
ments  to  prove  his  point.  The  chapter  as  a 
whole  is  less  convincing  than  the  basic  ideas 
behind  its  many  charts.  It  seems  to  rely  on  a 
relatively  small  and  random  sampling  of 
gamelans.  leaving  the  reader  to  wonder  if  oth¬ 
er  less  deviant  tuning's  may  he  lurking  in  the 
many  gamelans  not  listed.”  W.  P.  Malm 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1227  Je  ’66 
400w 


LEON,  HENRY  CECIL.  See  Cecil,  H. 


LEONT1EF,  WASSILY.  Input-output  economics. 
257p  $8.50  Oxford 

339,2  Economics.  U.S. — Economic  condi¬ 
tions— 1945-  66-14482 

"Input-output  economics  is  the  study  of  the 
whole  economy  of  an  area,  a  country,  or  an 
industry  as  a  unit  and  the  interpretation  of 
its  functions  in  some  measurable  way.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Of  these  eleven  previously  published 
essays  by  the  Henry  Lee  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  Harvard  University,  six,  addressed  to 
the  general  reader,  “explain  the  construction 
and  demonstrate  some  of  the  uses  of  input- 


output  tables.  .  .  .  The  other  five  essays 
.  .  .  first  published  in  scientific  journals  .  .  . 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  an  analysis  of 
the  structural  basis  of  United  States  foreign 
trade  [and]  the  problem  of  regional  and  multi- 
regional  input-output  analysis.  Two  essays  deal 
specifically  with  the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
levels  of  military  and  civilian  spending  on  the 
level  of  output  and  employment  in  the  various 
industries  and  in  different  regions  of  the 
United  States.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“[Input-output  analysis]  is  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tury’s  most '  important  contributions  to  eco¬ 
nomics.  For  the  lay  reader  this  collection  of 
six  of  its  founder’s  expository  essays  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  The  other  five  essays  .  .  . 
apply  and  extend  the  analysis  to  disarma¬ 
ment,  foreign  trade  and  regional  economics.” 
Economist  220:565  Ag  6  ’66  600w 
"The  chapters  form  a  logical  unit.  .  .  . 

The  book  is  well  written  but  it  is  largely  for 
the  economist  or  scholar.  It  will  be  useful 
in  large  or  specialized  economics  collections, 
particularly  in  academic  and  special  libraries.” 
D.  E.  Thompson 

Library  J  91:3711  Ag  ’66  130w 


LEPP,  IGNACE.  The  ways  of  friendship:  tr. 
by  Bernard  Murchland.  127p  $3.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

158  Friendship  66-12641 

"In  outlining  the  many  faces  of  friendship, 
Dr.  Lepp  [seeks  to  dispel]  erroneous  notions 
about  the  ‘particular  friendship’  of  adolescents; 
he  then  considers  adult  friendships,  showing 
how  they  enrich  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 
He  warns  of  the  implicit  danger  of  friendship 
between  married  men  and  women,  which  may 
lead  to  erotic  love,  but  he  does  not  maintain 
that  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
is  an  impossible  ideal.  The  strengthening  effect 
of  friendship  within  a  marriage  .  .  .  friendship 
between  parents  and  children  .  .  .  and,  finally, 
the  master-disciple  relationship  are  explored. 
Dr.  Lepp’s  theories  are  .  .  .  illuminated  by 
many  case  histories.”  (Publisher’s  note)  French 
title:  Les  Chemins  de  l’amitid. 


Critic  24:74  Je  ’66  90w 

“A  common- sense  attempt  at  analyzing  the 
problem  of  loneliness  in  modern  society.  [This] 
is  in  some  respects  a  handbook  on  how  to  win 
friends  although  it  never  descends  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  level  of  such  handbooks.  Its  Jungian,  anti- 
Freudian  approach  to  the  dilemmas  of  modern 
man  may  not, suit  the  clinically-oriented  psy¬ 
chologist  but  it  may  fit  the  needs  of  clergy¬ 
men  and  especially  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
since,  much  of  its  illustrative  material  pertains 
to  saints.”  IT.  S.  Cam en son 

Library  J  91:951  F  15  ’66  120w 


L-ERMA,  JOSE  LARIOS  FERNANDEZ  DE 
VI LLAVICENCIO,  duke  of.  See  Larios,  J. 


LERMONTOV,  MIKHAIL.  The  demon,  and 
other  poems:  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Eugene 
in-  ■'  introd.  by  Sir  Maurice  Bowra. 

19 /p  $4.50  Antioch  press 

891-713  62-21070 

The  introduction  reproduces  the  essay  on 
Rermontov  by  Sir  C.  Maurice  Bowra,  reprinted 
from  Inspiration  and  Poetry  (BRD  1955).  “The 
verse  translations,  including  dates  are  based 
°n  the  edition  of  Lermontov’s  complete  poetrv, 
edited  by  ,B.  M  Eikhenbaum.  published  by 
Academia  in  1936.  A  few  revised  dates  are 
taken  from  D.  Maksimov’s  edition,  published  bv 
Sovetski  Pisatel  in  1957.”  (Translator’s  note) 


Choice  3:214  My  '66  210w 
Kayden’s  versions  do  not  always  evade 
the  bathos  which  waits  upon  translators  into 
tight  verse-forms.”  John  Carev 

New  Statesman  71:232  E  IS  ’66  150w 
"I  «u«  unable  to  assess  [this  translation’s] 
fidelity  to  the  original,  or  support  mv  view 
that  contrary  to  Mr.  Kayden’s  opinion  Ler¬ 
montov’s  development  from  Romantic  to  Realist 
seems  dubious.  What  I  am  certain  of  is  the 
powerful  lyric  quality  of  his  poems  even  in 
translation  and  his  relationship  to  such  Eng¬ 
lish  contemporaries  as  Byron  and  Tom  Moore 
Lermontov’s  medievalism,  supernaturalism,  and 
Byron  ism.  his  frustrations,  conflicts,  desires, 
and  language  recall  the  best  of  the  English  Ro¬ 
mantics.  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  80w 
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LERNER,  DANIEL,  ed.  Cause  and  effect.  (The 
Hayden  colloquium  on  scientific  method  and 
concept)  211p  $4.95  Free  press 

122  Philosophy  65-15439 

“The  volume  contains  lectures  by  two  phil¬ 
osophers  of  science,  It  most  Nagel  and  Abraham 
Kaplan,  and  by  four  behavioral  scientists:  l'ai- 
cott  Parsons,  Robert  Dahl  (political  science). 
Paul  Samuelson  (economics),  and  Ernst  JVlayr 
(biology).  In  addition,  a  1953  article  by  Her¬ 
bert  Simon  and  a  1954  paper  by  Lewis  Feuer  are 
reprinted.  Lerner’s  introduction  states  that  the 
papers  deal  with  the  questions  of  what  need 
there  is  in  contemporary  science  tor  causal 
concepts,  and  if  there  is  a  need,  what  sort 
of  concepts  are  most  useful.  (Am  boc  it) 
Chapter  bibliographies. 

“Several  contributors  deal  with  ‘teleology’  as 
a  form  of  explanation,  and  with .  free  will  and 
determinism.  Surprisingly  little  is  said  about 
the  implication  for  social  science  of  quantum 
mechanics’  desertion  of  causality  for  probabil¬ 
ity  .  .  -  Probably  most  readers  will  be  able  to 
find  comfort  in  some  section  of  the  book  for 
their  predisposition  on  the  issue,  but  they  will 
also  have  to  dodge  discomfort  m  other  sections. 
My  own  feeling  at  the  end  is  that  when  we 
cannot  talk  about  causes  it  is  because  we  are 
iii  too  ignorant,  and  that  it  is  too  uaci  ,  1 

^hich  «ghXtly^^^^  ^synthej 

Ufa  dr  C^reedeTmhe¥erW°Uld 

have  bee£mVEg£cKR  31;280  Ap  ’66  650w 

“The  divergence  of  disciplines  is  at  once  a 
source  of  strength  and  weakness:  strength,  be¬ 
cause  it  attempts  to  unify  different  areas  by 
analvzin0*  commonality  of  method  and  approach, 
ISd  weakness,  because  one  feels  .the  contribu- 
fkvt  n re  often  artificially  stretching  their  dis¬ 
cipline  to  encompass  a  philosophical  cone ept, 
the  relevance  of  which  is  uncertain.  One  of  the 
heft  feJfures  is  the  published  ‘open-discus¬ 
sion’  period  at  the.  end  of. 

are  usually  more  instructive  than  the  lectures 
themselvecs.’ojce  3;2gg  Jg  ,66  120w 

it  a  rp  that  it  is  now  more  in  vogue,  to 
sneak  of  symmetrical  interdependence  tthe 
participants!  assert  that  any  self-critical  self- 
rpffiilatinsr  science  requires  also  a 

understanding  of  causation,  or  asymmetrical 

relationships  These  are  brilliant  essays  far 
easier  for  scholarly  than  for  lay  reading.  J.  W. 

Stein  Library  J  90:4785  N  1  ’65  llOw 

LERNER,  DANIEL,  jt.  ech  World  revolution¬ 
ary  elites.  See  Lasswell,  H.  D. 


LESKY,  ALBIN.  Greek  tragedy:  tr.  by  H  A. 

Frankfort,  with  foreword  by  E.  G.  turner. 

229p  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

882  Greek  drama — History  and  criJicl(frTV; 
Tragedy  do-joio 

“The  first  translation  into  English  of  a  book 
which  was  published,  in  German  j^or 

rpocived  a  major  revision  in  1958  and  a  minor 
one  in  1964  [Lesltyl  begins  Ins  work  with 

one  m  J-yo  .  .  q  nature  of  tragedy.  . 

?v  -  then  proceeds  to  record  all  that  we  know 
?bout  the  OTlgin  and  early  history  of  Greek 
trnWflv  The  main  section  of  his  book  is 
devoted’  to  studies  of  each  of  the  dramas 

of  the  three’  great  Athenian  tragedians.  His 
work  concludes,  with  a  chapter  on  tragedy  in 
qqira  times  and  with  a  DlDJip»rapny 
that  is  weighted  toward  secondary  literature 
in  German  ”  (Choice) 

,,rrho.  translation,  which  is  fluent  and  idio- 
matic  makes  available  to  the  English  speaking 
mfhlic  what  must  be  considered .  the  most 
authoritative  and.  sound  general  stu  dyof  -’g 
tragedy  now  available.  .  .  .  [This  work!  is.  a 
model  of  thoroughness,  clarity,  and  critical  m- 
™ht  .  .  (Its  usefulness]  is  enhanced  by  the 
clarity  and  fluency  of  the  style  ;n  which  it  is 
written.  A  work  that  can.  and  should  be  used 
bv  everyone  from  the  beginning  student  to  the 
advanced  scholar  and  is  an  essential  reference 

work  in  the  field  of  Greek  tragedy.” 
woik  in  Q^jjgg  3:205  My  >66  210w 

“A  note  on  the  transmission  of  texts  is.  an 
extremely0  useful  addition,  and  the  full  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  a  critical  survey  which  has  a  most 
remarkable  and  welcome  range  The  chapters 
on  Aeschylus.  Sophocles.  an^  Euripides  could 
not  be  better.  .  .  .  Mam  weight  is  naturally 
given 'to  the  chief  problems  of  each  play,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  relation  of  man  to  the  gods  or 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellows,  but  it  is 


remarkable  how  much  Professor  Lesky  man¬ 
ages  to  include  about  structure,  choral  tech¬ 
nique,  language,  scenic  problems.  The  trans¬ 
lation  reads  well  but  is  not  without  errors. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  a  good  translation  should 
be  spoilt  by  such  blemishes.  If  they  were 
removed  and  the  book  were  issued  as  a  paper¬ 
back  at  a  reasonable  price  (like  the  German 
original),  everyone  interested  In  Greek  drama 
would  wan*  it  on  their  shelves.” 

TLS  P1198  D  23  ’65  370w 


LESKY,  ALBIN.  A  history  of  Greek  literature; 
tr.  by  James  Willis  and  Cornells  de  Heer. 
921p  $15  Crowell 

880.9  Greek  literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism  65-25033 

The  subject  is  presented  “so  as  to  give  a 
broad  outline  for  the  student,  initial  guidance 
to  the  researcher,  and  to  the  interested  public 
a  speedy  but  not  a  superficial  approach  to  the 
literature  of  Greece.  .  .  .  This  book  deliberately 
emphasizes  literary  achievements  which  were 
great  and  decisive  in  the  rise  of  western 
civilization.  .  .  .  The  archaic  and  classical 

periods  are  given  the  fullest  treatment  possible 
within  this  compass,  and  the  major  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Hellenistic  age  are  also  handled 
in  detail:  but  the  enormous  literary  production 
of  the  Empire  .  .  .  receives  shorter  shrift.” 
(Introduction  to  the  first  edition)  This  Is  a 
translation  of  the  revised  edition  which  appeared 
in  1963  under  the  title  Geschichte  der  Griechls- 
chen  Literatur.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Choice  3:496  S  ’66  220w 

“[This]  enormous  book  is  avowedly  a  text¬ 
book  for  classical  students:  [the  author]  deals 
with  all  cruces.  presents  every  point  of  view 
on  matters  of  dispute,  .  .  .  comes  to  his  own 
crisp  conclusions,  and  backs  the  whole  matter 
with  a  vast  bibliography,  international  in 
scope  and  right  up  to  date.  .  .  On  top  of 
these  solid  virtues  it  is  a  splendid  and  very 
readable  literary  history  in  the  purer  sense, 
full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  accessible  to  the  non¬ 
specialist.  brilliantly  written  and  as  brilliantly 
translated  from  the  German  by  Mr  de  Heer 
and  Mr  Willis  of  the  University  of  Western 
Australia,  who  deserve  a  special  mention.” 

Economist  219:156  Ap  9  ’66  140w 
“Every  page  testifies  to  sound  scholarship, 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment:  the  unusually  full  bibliographies  contain 
the  most  recent  works:  the  latest  contributions 
to  learned  controversy  are  quoted  as  far  as 
possible.  There  are  some  restrictions:  Christian 
Greek  literature  is  not  covered;  parts  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  are  omitted:  philosophy  and 
science  are  of  necessity  not  fully  treated. 
Recommended  without  qualification  for  its  con¬ 
cise.  though  never  hurried,  treatment  of  im¬ 
portant  detail,  and  for  Its  excellent,  never 
pedantic.  English.”  F  L  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:2494  My  15  ’66  180w 
"It  is  a  masterwork,  translated  .  .  .  into 
beautiful  and  stimulating  English.”  D.  M. 
Glixon 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  19  ’66  90w 
“Professor  Lesky  is  [best]  .  .  .  when  writing 
historical  rather  than  literary  criticism.  .  .  . 
[Hi si  critical  appraisal  tends  to  get  buried 
under  a  mass  of  otiose  summarizing,  bibliog¬ 
raphical  detail,  and  scholarly  exegesis.  Why 
such  a  clotted  and>  near-unreadable  survey 
should  now  appear  in  English  dress  it  is  hard 
to  conceive— especially  since  the  translators, 
with  devoted  zeal,  often  reproduce  Professor 
Lesky’s  native  rhetorical  fancies  more  closely 
than  the  English  language  can  sustain  with  any 
comfort.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  reached  re¬ 
search  level  should  be  capable  of  compiling 
their  own  bibliographies,  and  of  reading  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lesky  (if  they  feel  compelled  to  do  so) 
in  his  native  German.  Non-specialists,  on  the 
other  hand  .  .  .  will  skip  impatiently  through 
all  the  scholarly  asides,  only  to  bog  down  in 
an  Anglo -Teutonic  marsh  of  platitudes,  re- 
barbative  prose,  and  sheer  technical  obscurity. 
.  .  .  The  critical  history  of  Greek  literature, 
alas,  is  still  to  be  written.” 

TLS  pl064  N  24  ’66  950w 


LESSER,  MILTON.  See  Marlowe,  S. 


LESSING,  DORIS.  Children  of  violence:  volume 
three.  A  ripple  from  the  storm;  volume  four. 
Landlocked.  5v  v3-4  in  lv  544p  $6.95  Simon 
&  Schuster 

(64-22405) 

“We  have  here  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  Miss  Lessing’s  projected  five-part  novel.  .  . 
A  Ripple  From  the  Storm  deals  with  Martha 
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LESSING,  DORIS — Vontinued 
Quest’s  activities  as  a  member  of  the  party- 
attending  meetings,  selling  pamphlets,  trying 
to  induce  Negroes  to  join  the  movement— and 
with  her  futile  marriage  to  the  leader  of  the 
cell,  Anton  Hesse.  Landlocked  shows  the  break¬ 
up  of  her  marriage  as  the  war  in  Europe  ends, 
her  satisfying  affair  with  Thomas  Stern  (a 
Polish- Jew  refugee  farmer),  the  death  of  her 
father,  the  dissolution  of  the  cell,  her  divorce 
from  Anton  and  her  decision  to  start  life  anew 
in  England.’’  (America)  For  'the  first  two 
volumes,  Children  of  Violence:  Martha  Quest 
and  A  Proper  Marriage,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  114:450  Ap  2  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Yanitelli 

Best  Sell  26:33  Ap  15  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Marguerite  Young 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  3  '66  800w 
“[This]  is  the  hisitory  of  the  1940’s  as  well  as 
[of]  a  woman,  and  it  is  somewhat  autobiograph¬ 
ical  in  tone.  A  solid  and  satisfying  work,  though 
not  as  brilliant  as  the  tour  de  force  The  Golden 
Notebook  [BRD  1962].  Lessing  should  be  col¬ 
lected.  now:  she  is  a  major  novelist.’’ 

Choice  3:307  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“The  author  is  so  labored  in  her  style  that 
reading  is  a  burden.  Her  handling  of  char¬ 
acters  is  so  heavy-handed  that  only  the  minor 
ones  escape  suffocation  and  come  alive.  The 
problem  of  the  Black  in  Africa  is  timely  and 
the  political  background  could  be  fascinating. 
The  background  and  attention  to  detail  of 
characters  is  masterly,  but  the  writing  cries  out 
for  editing.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:278  Ja  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Howe 

Nation  202:716  Je  13  ’66  2950w 


“The  third  and  fourth  installments  of  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Violence  prove  once  again  that  Mrs. 
Lessing  is  a  shrewd,  dispassionate  observer  of 
contemporary  history.  .  .  .  Because  of  Mrs. 
Lessing’s  method  of  saturation,  [however,]  one 
is  less  often  struck  by  the  passage  which  is 
imaginatively  conceived,  than  by  huge  chunks 
of  stale  reportage  which  never  rise  above  testi¬ 
mony.  .  .  .  The  scattering  of  effects  is  most 
obvious  in  A  Ripple  from  the  Storm.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  there  are  signs  in  Landlocked  that  Mrs. 
Lessing  is  making  more  artful  uses  of  her  ma¬ 
terials — scenes  are  more  inventive  and  analyses 
of  relationships  more  mature — the  book  does 
not  dispel  doubts  about  the  series  as  a  whole. 
.  .  .  The  greatest  source  of  disappointment 
.  .  .  stems  from  Mrs.  Lessing’s  refusal  to  move 
further  towards  an  understanding  of  her  blun¬ 
dering  heroine  than  Martha  herself  can  go.  .  .  . 
To  read  Children  of  Violence  is  to  store  up 
information  which  may  someday  prove  im¬ 
portant.  The  coherent  pattern  may  come  with 
volume  five:  but  I  have  my  doubts.”  Lawrence 
Graver 

New  Repub  154:27  Ap  2  ’66  1300w 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Ap  3  ’66  800w 


LETWIN,  SHIRLEY  ROBIN.  The  pursuit  of 
certainty;  David  Hume,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Beatrice  Webb.  391p  pi 
$9.50  Cambridge 

320  Political  science.  Great  Britain — - 
Politics  and  government  [65-12494] 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Coates 

Am  Hist  R  71:957  Ap  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:218  My  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Quinton 

New  Statesman  72:170  J1  29  ’66  950w 


LETWIN,  WILLIAM  LOUIS.  Law  and  econo¬ 
mic  policy  in  America:  the  evolution  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  act.  304p  $8.50:  pa  $5.95 
Random  house 

338.8  Trusts,  Industrial  64-21993 

This  study  includes  a  “tracing  of  (1)  the 
English  and  American  common-law  antecedents 
of  the  Sherman  Act:  (2)  the  attitude  of  the 
American  public  toward  monopolies,  including 
the  opinions  of  economists,  lawyers,  and  poli¬ 
ticians:  (3)  the  legislative  processes  leading  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act:  (4)  the  early  decades 
of  administering  and  interpreting  the  Act,  .  .  . 
and  (5)  the  events  that  led  eventually  to  the 
first  revisions  of  the  Act  in  the  form  of  the 


Clayton  Antitrust  and  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Acts.  The  history  ot  the  Sherman  Act  is 
used  by  the  author  to  illustrate  ‘the  insolubility 
of  fundamental  economic  problems  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  uncertainty  of  law.’  .  .  .  [Portions!  of 
the  material  of  this  book  have  appeared  pre¬ 
viously  ...  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
Review  and  the  Yale  Law  Journal.”  (J  Pol 
Econ)  Bibliography. 

“A  model  of  how  to  study .  the  historical 
development  of  national  economic  policy.  .  .  . 
I  accept  without  reservation  Letwin’s  con¬ 
clusions.  Economic  historians  have  just  not 
been  correct  in  interpreting  the  motives,  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  Sherman  Act.  Letwin  s 
examination  of  the  evidence  is  far  more 
complete  and  seemingly  objective  and  just. 

.  .  .  Letwin  claims  for  the  framers  of  the 
Sherman  Act  much  .  more  innovation  than 
hitherto  believed.  His  third  conclusion  could 
be  stated  in  even  stronger  terms.  It  is  not 
possible,  I  think,  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
mix  of  antitrust  legislation  in  this  country 
.  .  .  has  in  a  measurable  way  influenced  the 
performance  of  the  entire  economy,  substan¬ 
tially  altered  industry  structure,  improved  price 
flexibility,  or  aided  our  long-term  economic 
growth.”  R.  L.  Andreano 

Am  Econ  R  56:265  Mr  ’66  800w 

“The  book  is  carefully  documented  and  well 
written.  To  this  reviewer,  the  author's  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Northern  Securities  case,  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  heading  ‘The  Sherman  Act 
Reaches  Maturity’  and  covering  Harriman’s 
contest  with  the  Hill-Morgan  group  for  con¬ 
trol  of  railroading  in  the  Northwest,  was  an 
especially  interesting  part  of  the  book.  .  .  . 
Letwin’s  findings  on  the  complexity  of  antitrust 
issues  are  consistent  with  those  of  other  cur¬ 
rent  writers.  As  a  case  study  of  a  specific 
piece  of  legislative  history,  Letwin’s  work  may 
serve  as  a  useful  complement  to  more  general 
studies.”  C.  E.  Edwards 

J  Pol  Econ  79:89  F  ’66  650w 


LEVENSOH N,  ALAN,  jt.  ed.  Education  and 
public  policy.  See  Harris,  S.  E. 


LEVENSON,  SAM.  Everything  but  money. 
285p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  66-20257 

Mr.  Levenson  has  written  “about  his  life 
from  boyhood  in  a  crowded  East  Harlem  tene¬ 
ment  to  his  successful  career  as  a  television 
personality  and  humorist.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Rita  Anton 

America  115:231  S  3  '66  550w 
“The  value  of  this  book  is  bound  up  almost 
entirely  with  the  latter  third  of  it — a  section 
[Levenson]  titles  ‘Off  My  Chest,’  in  which  he 
discourses  on  the  American  education  system 
as  he  has  observed  it  and  as  he  would  like  to 
see  it  changed — for  the  better.  .  .  .  Gne  could 
wish  that  at  least  that  portion  of  ‘Everything 
But  Money’  be  made  required  reading  for  all 
members  of  school  boards  and  all  the  profes¬ 
sional  educationalists.” 

Best  Sell  26:198  S  1  ’66  210w 
“[Sam  Levenson  has  written]  a  fond  evoca¬ 
tion  of  a  childhood  in  East  Harlem  [and]  of  a 
poor  Jewish  home.  .  .  .  [He]  turns  out  to  be 
pretty  serious,  whether  he  is  speaking  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  ‘slow  child.’  in  criticism  of  the 
sloppy  workman  (to  whom  getting  a  good 
job  has  become  more  important  than  doing  a 
good  job),  [or]  in  open  questioning  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  values  which  have  so  distorted  or  oblit¬ 
erated  the  human  ones.”  Marya  Mannes 
Book  Week  p4  Ag  21  ’66  1400w 


[Mr  Levenson’ s]  fine  sense  of  values 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  present-day  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  he  refers  to  as  ‘the  privileged 
poor.’  His  immigrant  parents  thought  they  had 
nothing  to  give  their  children  but  gave  them 
many .  vahiable  gifts.  Among  these  were  pride, 
faith  m  education,  and  a  sense  of  security  that 
poverty  was  not  able  to  degrade  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  hard  work  pays  many  dividends  The 
book  is  humorous,  'warm,  and  wise  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  both  adults  and  YA  collections.” 
H.  P.  Bolman 


Library  J  91:3708  Ag  ’66  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  Geltman 

Nat  R  18:1122  N  1  ’66  350w 


r  ne  nevensons  .  .  .  despite  the  sordid 

tenements,  putrid  poolrooms,  stenchv  saloons, 
dirty  streets  and  flying  garbage,  provided  their 
children  with  emotional  security  and  imbued 
them  with  dignity.  This  .  .  .  often  tender  ac- 
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count  of  how  they  did  so  much  with  so  little 
is  told  by  their  youngest  son,  Sam,  now  54.  .  .  . 
Most  readers,  savoring  this  witty  memoir  of  a 
family  rich  in  everything  but  money,  will  find 
it  .  .  .  one  of  the  happiest  books  of  the  year.” 

Time  88:108  S  9  ’66  410w 


LEVI,  ANTHONY.  French  moralists:  the  theory 
of  the  passions,  1585  to  1649.  362p  $8.80 

Oxford 

170  Ethics,  French.  Emotions  [65-2130] 

“This  book  employs  a  review  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  concerning  the  emotions  (passions)  as  a 
basis  for  discussing  moral  theory  in  French 
thought  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  a  period  deserving  of  greater  at¬ 
tention  by  American  scholars  as  the  theorizers 
of  this  time  provide  the  background  for  later 
American  thought.  Levi  demonstrates  a  broad 
knowledge  of  his  subject  matter.  His  style  is 
agreeable,  and  the  many  quotations  he  uses 
make  his  work  a  mine  of  information  from 
books  difficult  to  find.  The  more  advanced 
undergraduates  as  well  as  those  who  are 
specialists  in  this  area  will  appreciate  this 
work.” 

Choice  2:854  F  ’66  130w 

“Fr.  Levi  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the 
brevity  of  his  period,  which  ends  a  little 
arbitrarily  with  the  publication  of  Descartes’s 
Traitd  des  Passions  in  1649.  There  is  always 
a  time-lag  between  the  formulation  of  a  theory 
and  its  practical  effect  on  conduct  or  on  the 
work  of  imaginative  writers.  It  is  also  a  nice 
question  to  decide  to  what  extent  moral  theory 
creates  the  ethos  of  an  age  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  itself  a  product  of  that  ethos.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless.  whether  or  not  we  are  convinced  by 
Fr.  Levi’s  arguments,  he  has  carried  out  a 
useful  and  interesting  piece  of  research  in  an 
important  field.” 

TLS  p388  My  20  ’65  900w 


LEVI,  MARIO  ATTILIO.  Political  power  in  the 
ancient  world:  tr.  by  Jane  Costello.  194p  $5 
New  Am.  lib. 

320.5  History,  Ancient  65-24023 

“First  published  in  Italian  [as  La  lotta  poli- 
tica  nel  mondo  anticol  in  1955,  this  book  is 
an  attempt  to  give  in  brief  compass  a  .  .  . 
picture  of  the  basis  and  nature  of  political 
power  during  the  period  extending  from  the 
Old  Kingdom  in  Egypt  to  the  later  Roman 
empire.”  (TLS)  Index. 


“[This]  work  has  already  achieved  the  status 
of  a  minor  classic.  .  .  .  There  is.  of  necessity, 
much  generalization:  but  Levi  has  a  truly  fine 
intuition  for  the  realities  of  ancient  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  This  finely  written  and  condensed 
monograph  commends  itself  by  its  wide,  liberal 
scope:  but  its  chief  defect  is  a  lack  of  con¬ 
crete  references  and  specific  citations.  Again, 
the  earlier  section  on  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian, 
and  Mycenaean  society  must  be  somewhat  re¬ 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  more  recent  discov¬ 
eries.  .  .  .  The  translation  ...  is  fluent  and 
accurate.”  Herbert  Musurillo 

America  114:595  Ap  23  ’66  350w 


“A  book  with  this  title  should  surely  contain 
discussion's  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Cicero 
and  Tacitus,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of 
Julius  Caesar.  .  .  .  Evidently,  Greek  history 
is  not  the  author’s  strong  point.  Yet  Roman 
history  does  not  fare  much  better.  .  .  .  Much 
of  the  blame  belongs  to  the  translator  and 
to  the  publisher  for  producing  such  [a  poor 
translation].  .  .  .  Even  if  this  book  is,  as  the 
jacket  claims,  ‘considered  a  classic  in  Italy,’ 
at  least  it  should  not  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  this  country.”  A.  E. 
Raubitschek  „  „ 

Am  Hist  R  72:137  O  ’66  290w 
Choice  3:700  O  '66  120w 


Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Kagan 

Class  World  60:10  S  '66  230w 
“Not  a  chronicle  but  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  factors  of  change,  of  revolution  and 
counter-revolution,  this  abstract,  closely  rea¬ 
soned  account  is  not  for  the  beginner  but 
rather  for  the  reader  with  a  good  background 
in  ancient  history.  An  excellent  addition  to  the 
ancient  history  collection  of  any  college  or 
university  library.”  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  j  91:3205  Je  15  66  150w 


“[The  author]  has  all  the  qualifications  for 
[his]  task,  including  a  Latin  lucidity  of  mind. 
One  of  the  primary  concepts  with  which  he 
operates  is  the  interpenetration  of  religious 


authority  and  political  power.  .  .  .  Acute  and 
persuasive  in  his  analysis  of  political  legiti¬ 
macy,  which  is  his  primary  purpose,  Professor 
Levi  shows  a  tendency,  in  his  purely  descrip¬ 
tive  and  narrative  passages,  to  welcome  as  in¬ 
evitable  whatever  in  fact  took  place.  This  goes 
with  a  certain  ‘establishment-mindedness’.  He 
idealizes  the  virtues  of  the  Minoan  and  the 
Roman  empires  where  a  minority  report  set¬ 
ting  out  the  views  of  their  subjects  might  give 
a  more  balanced  impression.” 

TLS  p985  N  4  ’65  1200w 


LEVIN,  HARRY.  Refractions:  essays  in  com¬ 
parative  literature.  359p  $7.50  Oxford 

809  Literature.  Comparative  66-14477 

This  collection  “is  concerned  with  the  need 
for  a  comparative  approach  to  literature  and 
to  literary  criticism.  [The  author]  believes 
that  the  special  illumination  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  perspective  derives  from  its  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  literature  as  an  organic  and  cumulative 
whole  rather  than  as  isolated  products  of  one 
author,  one  age,  or  even  one  culture.  .  .  .  [The 
essaysl  examine  such  topics  as  myth,  dream, 
and  the  psychology  of  the  imagination,  the- 
matics.  social  themes,  the  history  of  ideas,  the 
relationship  of  American  literature  to  other 
literature,  women  in  literature.  .  .  .  literary 
exile,  the  sociology  of  the  novel,  a  definition 
of  modernism,  and  the  question  of  censor¬ 
ship”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Levin’s  approach  has  all  the  virtues  that 
go  with  enlightenment  and  learning.  It  is  eru¬ 
dite,  humane,  liberal,  catholic,  and  highminded: 
but  it  is  a  criticism  that  has  more  to  do  with 
literary  and  intellectual  history  than  with  what 
is  actually  going  on  in  literature.  .  .  .  Levin 
is  not  himself  primarily  a  textual,  or  a  meta¬ 
physical.  or  a  systematic  critic.  He  is  really 
an  old-fashioned  humanist  up-dated  by  recent 
advances  in  critical  sophistication.  .  .  .  At  his 
best,  [he]  is  informative  and  balanced.  .  .  . 
At  his  worst,  [he]  substitutes  quotations  for 
perceptions.  He  is  unable  to  come  to  a  decisive 
generalization  because  he  is  so  busv  presenting 
all  the  different  views  that  have  ever  been 
stated.  ...  In  its  nervous  effort  to  be  up  on 
everything,  to  leave  nothing  out.  Levin’s  criti¬ 
cal  writing  spreads  out  in  too  many  directions, 
and  often  seems  to  have  no  center.”  William 
Phillips 

Book  Week  p5  My  8  ’66  1750w 
“While  not  all  of  the  18  [lectures  and  essays] 
are  strictly  in  the  field  of  comparative  litera¬ 
ture,  Levin's  characteristically  broad  range  of 
strategic  literary  allusion  deters  cavil.  Several 
of  the  essays  augment  themes  developed  in 
Levin’s  The  Power  of  Blackness  [BRD  1958] 
and  The  Gates  of  Horn  [BRD  1963] ;  others  an¬ 
ticipate  what  one  hopes  will  one  day  be  a  full 
length  study  of  the  sociology  of  the  novel.  All 
are  marked  by  wit  and  urbanity.  ...  No 
graduate  or  undergraduate  library  should  be 
Without  [this  book].” 

Choice  3:644  O  ’66  210w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  72:137  J1  22 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:4  S  8 


Reviewed  by  Robie  Macauley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  O  30 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Allen 

Sat  R  49:66  Je  11  ’66  430w 
TLS  p780  S  1  ’66  750w 


’66  300W 
’66  800w 
’66  850W 


“Harry  Levin  is  the  brilliant  exception.  He  is 
nothing  if  not  critical,  but  also  the  broadest  of 
scholars,  the  most  flexible,  always  impeccably 
informed,  always  generous  and  urbane.  Even 
his  occasional  pieces  and  his  book  reviews 
evince  reflection,  insight,  and  illuminate  the 
question  which  may  underlie  a  volume  or  a 
debate:  they  are  in  the  most  polished  tradition 
of  the  English  essayists.  .  .  .  Few  are  the 
collections  of  stray  essays  which  would  be 
as  diverse,  as  solid,  as  thought-provoking  as 
this  one,  and  as  pleasurable  to  the  cultured 
reader.  .  .  .  Each  essay  is  written  with  exact¬ 
ness  and  with  a  coquettish  elegance:  it  is  rich 
in  specific  or  suggested  allusions  to  authors 
from  four  or  five  countries  and  as  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Its  texture  is  sedulously  woven.”  Henri 
Peyre 

Va  Q  R  42:489  summer  ’66  900w 


LEVIN,  MEYER.  The  story  of  Israel;  phot,  by 
Archie  Lieberman;  sketches  by  Eli  Levin. 
25 6p  $3.95  Putnam 

956.94  Israel — History.  Israel — Biography 

66-4268 

“The  story  of  the  re-creation  of  the  Jewish 
State  is  told  largely  through  the  lives  of  a 
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LEVIN,  MEYER — Continued 

series  of  gifted,  devoted,  and  adventurous 
personalities,  each  of  whom  appeared  at  the 
needed  moment  to  carry  on  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Included  also  are  the  many  anon¬ 
ymous  settlers  whose  stories  are  no  less 
important  in  the  creation  of  Israel.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 

Best  Sell  26:175  Ag  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
‘‘This  is  definitely  not  an  impersonal,  un¬ 
biased  view  of  this  controversial  and  complex 
political  movement.  The  well-known  author, 
a  resident  of  Israel,  takes  a  personal,  emotional 
approach,  stressing  tire  Jews'  heroic  exploits 
to  dramatize  their  zealous  nationalism.  Highly 
readable  and  highly  pro-Zionist.’  Emma  Kirby 
Library  J  91:3544  J1  ’66  UOw  [YA] 
“Meyer  Levin’s  skill  with  a  story  combined 
with  his  zeal  for  Israel  make  a .  gripping  book 
for  young  people.  He  starts  simply  with  an 
outing  of  his  own  family  from  his  home  near 
Herzliya,  Israel,  to  the  Roman  and  Crusader 
ruins  of  Caesarea.  Ever  so  lightly,  he  moves 
into  Jewish  history  and  into  the  Jewish 
attitude  about  Jesus.  His  scope,  is.  wide  as 
he  tells  of  Zionism  from  its  beginnings  long 
ago  to  its  flowering  in  the  state  of  Israel..  .  .  . 
Mr.  Levin’s  book  is  history  from  a  Zionist 
point  of  view,  which  means  that  some  will 
disagree  violently  with  it.  No  one,  however, 
can  dispute  his  account  of  the  emotional  force 
of  the  movement  and  the  sacrifices  made  in 
its  behalf.”  Harry  Gilroy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  JI  24  ’66  240w 
[YA] 


seem  scarcely  more  alive  than  the  images  and 
stereotypes  projected  by  their  supporters  and 
opponents.  Finally,  a  short  appraisal  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Senate  service  is  in  order.  .  ...  In  other 
respects.  Levin  is  most  effective.  His  analysis 
of  a  television  commercial  shows  how  a 
candidate  appeals  to  a  voter’s  pride  and  pre¬ 
judices,  .  .  .  [and]  the  ‘deference  vote  is 
discussed.”  Donald  Young 

Sat  R  49:100  O  8  ’66  750w 


LEVINE,  DONALD  N.  Wax  &  gold;  tradition 
and  innovation  in  Ethiopian  culture.  315p  pi 
$10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

916.3  Ethiopia — Social  life  and  customs. 
Ethiopia — Civilization  65-18340 

In  this  study  of  Ethiopian  society  the  author 
has  “chosen  to  focus  on  Amhara  culture  as 
the  dominant  tradition  in  Ethiopia.  .  .  .  With 
respect  to  numbers,  true,  the  Amhara  are  in  a 
minority.  .  .  .  Their  dominance  is  to  be 

measured,  rather,  in  political  and  cultural 
terms.  .  .  .  Chapters  ii  and  iii  attempt  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  Am¬ 
hara  culture  and  an  assessment  of  their  posi¬ 
tive  relevance  for  Ethiopia  in  transition.  Chap¬ 
ters  iv  and  v  deal  with  aspects  of  Amhara 
culture  which  have  been  found  inadequate  for 
modernization  and  with  the  natural  processes 
by  which  they  have  been  replaced  in  part  by 
modernizing  structures.  Chapters  vi  and  vii 
then  explore  aspects  of  the  traditional  Amhara 
culture  which  appear  to  be  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  the  modernist  goals.”  (Introd) 
Glossary.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


LEVIN,  MURRAY  B.  Kennedy  campaigning; 
the  system  and  the  style  as  practiced  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  313p  ii  $5.95  Beacon 
press 

329.3  Kennedy,  Edward  Moore.  Elections— 
Massachusetts.  Politics,  Practical  66-23780 
This  analysis  of  Edward  Kennedy’s  campaign 
for  the  Massachusetts  Senate  seat  in  1962.  is 
based  upon  fifty-five  tape-recorded  interviews 
with  delegates,  replies  to  hundreds  of  question¬ 
naires  mailed  to  delegates,  and  dozens  of  tape- 
recorded  interviews  with  candidates,  campaign 
managers,  public  relations  men,  fund  raisers, 
academic  brain  trusters,  speech  writers,  area- 
coordinators,  and  ward  leaders.”  (Acknowledg¬ 
ments)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  author]  paints  an  unlovely  picture  with 
some  skill,  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  is 
accurately  depicted.  There  is  also  much  that 
is  out  of  focus;  not  invalid,  but  blurred  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  author’s  interpretation,  and 
by  the  breathlessness  with  which  he  conveys 
the  impression  that  he  is  on  to  something  new. 

.  .  .  The  bulk  of  Kennedy  Campaigning  is  a 
well  paced  narrative  of  the  campaign,  and  some 
absorbing  and  worthwhile  if  repetitious  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  structured  depravity  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts’  convention,  primary,  and  ward 
politics.  .  .  ,  [The]  interviews  with  the  working 
politicians  in  all  of  the  opposing  camps  that 
year  are  often  astonishingly  frank.  But  quite 
clearly  Mr.  Levin  is  determined  to  make  it  all 
add  up  to  a  radically  new  .  .  .  analytic  instru¬ 
ment  of  political  science.  Unfortunately,  George 
Orwell  and  Machiavelli  long  ago  beat  him  to 
the  punch.”  Michael  Janeway 

Book  Week  p4  S  18  ’66  1600w 
Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  ’66  50w 
"Whether  wittingly  or  not,  Professor  Levin 
of  the  department  of  government  at  Boston 
University  has  produced  what  very  probably 
will  quickly  become  a  vade  mecum  for  all 
politicians  seeking  public  office  via  popular 
elections.  .  .  .  [The  election  techniques]  have 
received  a  thorough  examination  by  Professor 
Levin,  and  have  resulted  in  a  most  provocative 
case  history.  .  .  .  Reading  this  report  is  both 
intriguing  and  frightening  as  any  look  behind 
the  scenes  might  turn  out  to  b<».  It’s  too  bad, 
but  it’s  true.  .  .  .  Every  voter  should 
both  be  aware  and  beware.”  A.  L.  Fessler 
Library  J  91:4127  S  15  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  D.  D.  McKean 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  O  23  ’66  1200w 
“[The  author]  sheds  light  on  th^  Kennedys’ 
campaign  techniques  in  a  scholarly,  objective 
book.  .  .  .  He  writes  smoothly,  but  he  quotes 
at  too  great  length  from  his  raw  data.  Mean¬ 
while,  important  questions  are  unanswered. 
More  information  on  John  Kennedy’s  attitude 
toward  Ted’s  candidacy  would  be  welcome. 
And  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  who  helped  boost  his 
youngest  son  into  the  race,  is  mentioned  in 
passing  only  three  times.  .  .  .  The  candidates 


Reviewed  by  Immanuel  Wallerstein 
Am  Soc  R  31:561  Ag  ’66  550w 
“Professor  Levine  credits  Haile  Selassie  and 
the  Italians  with  producing  the  desire  for 
modernization  among  the  new  intelligentsia.  Yet 
the  fulfillment  of  this  desire  is  blocked  by 
the  continuation  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 
Thus,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  read  that 
intellectuals  and  students  were  behind  the 
abortive  coup  d’dtat  of  1960.  What  does  come 
as  a  surprise  is  to  have  the  rest  of  the  book 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  passivity  and 
lack  of  social  responsibility  of  the  Ethiopians. 
.  .  .  [This  reviewer]  finds  high  proportions  of 
intellectual  curiosity,  insight,  new  information, 
and  stylistic  excellence  [in  the  book],  but  these 
are  debased  by  inconsistency  in  scientific  rigor 
and  by  some  confusion  and  lack  of  fusion  of 
historical,  cultural,  and  psychological  ele¬ 
ments.”  Horace  Miner 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:194  Mr  ’66  850w 
Choice  3:168  Ap  ’66  120w 


“The  literature  on  Ethiopia  is  conspicuous  for 
the  absence  of  studies  attempting  to  combine 
comprehensiveness  of  coverage  with  true  analy¬ 
tical  depth.  The  work  under  review  fills  this 
gap  and  does  it  so  effectively  that  for  most 
readers  sampling  it  will  be  equivalent  to  dis¬ 
covering  a  new  world.  .  .  .  [The  author]  con¬ 
stantly  calls  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  Ethiopia  has  in  common  with  other 
ancient  and  tradition-ridden  pre-industrial  so- 
cities  of  the  world.  The  book  is  rich  in  infor¬ 
mation,  in  analytical  insights  and  quite  often  in 
emotional  undertones;  it  is  a  book  not  to  be 
missed.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:3305  Ag  ’65  240w 


“Levine’s  study  is  very  good  in  so  far  as 
it  deals  with  the  stresses  and  strains  within 
Ethiopian  society  and  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  people  to  forge  allegiance  to  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  nation-state.  However,  what  is  disturbing 
to  scholars  who  have  worked  in  other  African 
societies  is  his  attempt  to  use  the  psychoana¬ 
lytic  concept  of  ‘orality’  to  explain  many  as¬ 
pects  of  Amhara  behavior.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  may  be  such  themes  as  ‘orality,’ 
or  even  ‘anality,’  in  human  societies,  but  socio¬ 
cultural  processes  are  usually  more  strongly 
influenced  bv  demographic,  ecological,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  technological  factors  than  by  concern 
for  orifices  of  the  human  body.”  E.  P.  Skinner 
Pol  Sci  Q  81:485  S  ’66  3C0w 


Dr.  Levine  s  preparation  included  some  years 
of  field  work  and  academic  teaching  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  ...  .as  well  as  a  thorough  grounding  in 
Amharic.  [This]  familiarity  with  Ethiopia’s 
national  language  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  or  this  book,  which  is  full  of  material 
drawn  from  linguistic  data.  There  are  many 
errors  of  transcription  and  a  few  of  interpreta¬ 
tion;  .  the  author’s  want  of  Ge’ez  (Ethiopia’s 
classical  language)  often  trips  him  up  at  sen- 
sitive  points  in  his  narrative:  and  many  of  his 
extra- linguistic  conclusions  rest  very  shakily 
on  rather  tenuous  linguistic  premises  .  .  but 
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all  these  pale  before  Dr.  Levine’s  gallant  grap¬ 
pling  with  an  extremely  complex  language.  .  .  . 
The  statistical  tables  are  at  times  too  trivial 
and  based  on  too  small  a  sample  to  carry  con¬ 
viction.  Dr.  Levine  is  at  his  best  in  all  the 
descriptive  passages  of  the  book  which  stand 
out  splendidly  against  much  of  the  turgid  so¬ 
ciological  theorizing.”  ' 

TLS  p240  Mr  24  ’66  800w 


LEVINSON,  ABRAHAM.  The  mentally  retarded 
child;  prepared  and  rev.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dr  Julian  D.  Levinson  res.  foundation 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  rev  &  enl  ed 
187p  $4.50  Day 

155.45  Mentally  handicapped  65-25665 

‘‘The  Dr.  Julian  D.  Levinson  Research 
Foundation  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children  in 
Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  clinics  in  the 
United  States  to  specialize  in  childhood  re¬ 
tardation.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  [Dr.  Abraham 
Levinson]  brought  to  the  clinic  and  the  in¬ 
sights  he  acquired  there  he  presented  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  book.  ...  In  [thisi  re¬ 
vision.  .  .  .  the  medical  chapters  on  descrip¬ 
tion.  recognition,  causes,  prevention,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  mental  retardation  have  been  altered 
to  include  some  of  the  new  findings.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  research  has  been  almost  entirely  re¬ 
written  because  of  the  rapid  advances  in  that 
area.”  (Editor’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Although  presented  as  a  basic  guide  for 
parents  of  the  retarded,  the  stress  on  a  ‘defect’ 
position  is  very  misleading  for  this  approach 
lends  support  to  the  conceptualization  of  the 
mentally  retarded  as  a  homogeneous  group  of 
physiologically  defective  persons.  .  .  .  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  two-group  approach  to 
mental  retardation  which  necessitates  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  large  number  of  familial  re¬ 
tardates  as  compared  to  the  smaller  number 
of  other  retardates  with  known  defect.  There¬ 
fore.  this  ‘guide’  may  actually  mislead  parents 
and  the  undergraduate  student  into  thinking 
that  a  medical  discovery  will  correct  many 
‘inborn  errors’  of  the  retarded.  It  would  seem 
best  not  to  include  this  book  in  the  stacks 
of  an  undergraduate  library  due  to  its  lack 
of  scholarship  and  oversimplification  of  a  com¬ 
plex  field.” 

Choice  3:366  Je  ’66  140w 
“The  first  edition  of  this  book  IBRD  1953]  is 
considered  a  landmark  in  the  literature.  .  .  . 
This  edition  is  for  general  library  collections 
and  pertinent  special  ones  to  replace  the 
earlier  work.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  90:5405  D  15  ’65  90w 


LEVINSON,  DANIEL  J.  Patienthood  in  the 
mental  hospital;  an  analysis  of  role,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  social  structure  [by]  Daniel  J. 
Levinson  [and]  Eugene  B.  Gallagher.  265p 
$5.95  Houghton 

157  Mentally  ill — Care  and  treatment.  Hos¬ 
pitals  64-56890 

This  “effort  investigates  the  human  condition 
of  patienthood  in  the  mental  hospital  from  a 
social  psychological  perspective.  Its  central  con¬ 
cept,  the  social  role,  mediates  between  the  social 
structure  ...  of  the  mental  hospital  and  the 
.  .  .  definitions  and  responses  of  the  patients  as 
individuals.  .  .  .  The  patient  is  analyzed  in 
terms  of  his  confrontation,  conception,  and  per¬ 
formance  of  his  problematic  role  issues,  but  his 
role-behavior  is  also  analyzed  in  terms  of  his 
social  class  affiliations  and  personality  pre¬ 
dispositions.”  (Am  J  Soc)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  C.  C.  Hughes 

Am  Anthropol  68:293  F  '66  500w 
“The  authors,  who  have  devoted  several  years 
to  this  inquiry,  have  demonstrated  rigor  and 
care  in  their  mensurative  analyses,  and  have 
tied  in  their  findings  to  carefully  formulated 
and  relevant  hypotheses  or  questions.  .  .  .  They 
have  made  a  definite  contribution  to  under¬ 
standing  the  plight,  conception,  and  behavior 
of  the  patient  role  within  a  particular  hospital 
context.”  S.  K.  Weinberg 

Am  J  Soc  71:600  Mr  ’66  550w 

“This  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  and 
valuable  book  ...  a  work  which  should  ul¬ 
timately  result  in  better  patient  care.  .  .  . 
[The  thesis  that]  a  patient’s  social  role  and  role 
performance  are  determined  not  only  by  his  ill¬ 
ness  but  by  other  personality  factors  and  the 
social  structure  of  the  hospital,  [and  that] 


his  personality  is  determined  not  only  by  his 
psychosexual  development  and  his  illness,  but 
also  by  the  social  class  from  which  he  comes, 
his  economic  status,  and  the  like  ...  is  the 
most  refreshing  aspect  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Many 
other  combinations  of  psychosocial  situations 
can  and  do  occur  in  mental  hospitals,  and  now 
with  this  study  they  can  be  viewed  with  more 
understanding.”  N.  D.  Weiner 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:196  Ja  '66  410w 


LEVITAS,  G.  B.,  ed.  The  world  of  psycho¬ 
analysis.  1113p  $12.50  Braziller 
150.19  Psychoanalysis  65-14607 

This  is  a  collection  “of  psychoanalytic  ex¬ 
cerpts  .  .  .  [interspersed  with]  the  literary 
output  of  some  90  people,  ranging  from  Jack 
Kerouac  to  the  Brothers  Grimm.  The  material 
is  organized  into  three  ‘books’:  ‘The  Royal 
Road,’  ‘From  Birth  to  Death,’  and  ‘The  Eter¬ 
nal  Wheel.’  A  group  of  essays  on  psycho¬ 
analysis  is  presented  in  each  book,  followed 
by  literary  selections.”  (Choice) 


“Although  proposing  to  analyze  the  [literary 
selections!  as  ‘case  histories,’  the  editor  hardly 
fulfills  the  reader’s  expectation  with  slim  one- 
paragraph  introductions.  In  many  cases,  the 
material  chosen  is  only  second-best;  ...  in 
other  cases,  it  borders  on  being  irrelevant. 
.  .  .  These  faults,  serious  enough  in  themselves, 
are  compounded  by  the  lack  of  an  index,  lack 
of  text  or  page  references  for  either  the  essays 
or  the  fiction,  and  lack  of  a  bibliography  or  (in 
some  cases)  any  source  reference  at  all.  This 
extraordinarily  unscholarly  book  might  be  of 
some  use  in  a  ‘Lit  and  Psych’  course,  provided 
the  instructor  were  willing  to  write  a  series  of 
lectures  in  order  to  superimpose  a  sense  of 
order  onto  somebody  else’s  chaos.” 

Choice  2:912  F  ’66  170w 

“This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  material 
which  should  prove  invaluable  to  .  .  .  readers 
.  .  .  desiring  an  entree  to  the  world  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  to  the  habitud  of  analysis  (the 
professional),  who  may  find  a  refreshing  juxta- 

eositioning  of  what  may  have  come  to  be  ‘old 
at’  with  the  stimulation  unexpected  in  the 
literary  world.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  90:3612  S  15  ’65  130w 


LEVITT,  HELEN.  A  way  of  seeing;  phot,  of 
New  York;  with  an  essay  by  James  Agee.  78p 
$6.50  Viking 

779  Photography,  Artistic.  Children — Por¬ 
traits.  New  York  (City) — Description — 
Views  65-15718 

These  “photographs  were  taken  on  the  streets 
of  Spanish  Harlem  in  the  nineteen-forties, 
and  they  are  mostly  glimpses  of  children  (or 
children’s  sidewalk  graffiti)  posturing,  playing, 
and  dreaming.”  (New  Yorker) 


“[These  photographs]  already  have  a  his¬ 
torical,  almost  Dickensian  air  about  them: 
those  boys  could  now  be  in  Vietnam  or  dead 
of  an  overdose;  and  the  pathetic  spindle-leg¬ 
ged  girls  are  more  than  likely  mothers.  .  .  . 
Agee’s  condescension  toward  Miss  Levitt  (I  do 
not  know  how  else  it  can  be  read)  has  ...  a 
legitimate  parallel:  his  condescension  toward 
the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  subjects  of  the 
photographs.  .  .  .  His  essay  is  an  unfortunate 
intrusion  but  it  can  be  ignored;  the  photographs 
are  there  and  they  make  a  world.  Miss  Levitt, 
like  Jakob  Riis  and  Atget,  has  presented  us 
with  a  record  of  a  world  whose  citizens  are 
dead  and  yet  their  world  lives  on.”  Warren 
Miller 

Nation  202:338  Mr  21  ’66  600w 
“Mr.  Agee,  whose  observations  were  written 
several  years  before  his  death,  in  1955,  correctly 
describes  these  pictures  as  iyrical.  They  are 
also  almost  unbearably  sad.” 

New  Yorker  42:159  Mr  5  ’66  80w 


LEVY,  HOWARD  S.  Chinese  footbinding;  the 
history  of  a  curious  erotic  custom;  foreword 
by  Arthur  Waley;  introd.  by  Wolfram 
Eberhard.  352p  il  $10  W.  Rawls,  31  Union  sq, 
W,  New  York,  N.Y,  10003 
391  China — Social  life  and  customs 

65-28030 

“The  author  examines  footbinding’s  origins 
in  history,  the  background  of  Chinese  life 
which  kept  it  flourishing,  and  the  varied  efforts 
by  liberal  reformers  and  missionaries  to  abolish 
it.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  include 
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LEVY,  H.  S. — Continued 

Form  of  the  golden  lilies;  and  The  physiological 
effect  produced  by  footbinding.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  study  is  presented  under  the  most 
highly  authoritative  auspices.  .  .  .  All  students 
of  China  and  of  cultural  anthropology  should 
welcome  this  work,  since  for  the  first  time  it 
makes  available  original  source  materials  con¬ 
cerning  the  footbinding  of  Chinese  women. 
This  practice  was  more  than  just  a  peculiar 
‘custom’  and  had  far-reaching  sociological  and 
psychological  implications.  Dr.  Levy  has  done 
a  fine  job  of  discussing  them  and  has  made  a 
useful  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  this 
now  extinct  Chinese  tradition.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  91:2866  Je  1  ’66  IlOw 
Time  88:175]  J1  29  ’66  600w 


LEVY,  MARION  J.  Modernization  and  the 
structure  of  societies;  a  setting  for  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  by  Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr.  2v 
374;377-855p  $22.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
301  Sociology.  International  education 

66-10556 

“An  effort  to  present  some  general  systematic 
propositions  on  .  .  .  modernization  and  its  world 
context.  Levy’s  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  (1)  structure  of  relatively  modernized 
and  relatively  nonmodernized  societies;  (2)  as¬ 
pects  of  social  structure;  (3)  organizational 
contexts  of  societies;  and  (4)  the  common 
elements,  variations,  and  problem  foci.  Each 
part  has  an  introduction  and  a  summary.  The 
work  draws  heavily  on  Levy’s  The  Structure 
of  Society  IBRD  19531.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Smelser 

Am  Soc  R  31:857  D  '66  900w 


Reviewed  by  I.  L.  Horowitz 

Am  Soc  R  31:858  D  ’66  2650w 


“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Marion  Levy 
succeeds  in  accomplishing  the  six  principal  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  book.  .  .  .  With  relative  economy 
of  prose,  Levy  gives  us  a  set  of  propositions 
principally  concerning  the  irreversibility  and 
homogeneity  of  the  modernizing  process  and  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  contained  or  de¬ 
limited.  ...  In  [the]  final  section  of  the  book, 
there  are  the  makings  of  a  quite  exciting  re¬ 
search  design  for  a  study  of  the  processes  and 
problems  of  modernization.  .  .  .  Levy’s  sally 
into  the  theory  of  modernization  deserves  a 
generation  of  sturdy  empirical  monographs 
which  might  test  the  utility  and  applicability 
of  his  framework  as  well  as  the  validity  of 
some  of  his  propositions.”  G.  A.  Almond 
Am  Soc  R  31:860  D  '66  2400w 


Ro  advance  has  been  made  in  the  present 
work.  .  .  .  One  would  do  better  to  read  the 
works  of  Apter,  Eisenstadt,  Parsons,  Smelser, 
Shils,  Lipset,  Bendix,  Black,  Pye,  Weiner, 
Geertz,  and  others.  Though  not  quite  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  Levy’s  work  attempts  to  be,  they 
have  much  more  to  offer  the  student  of 
modernization.  Unfortunately,  Levy’s  work  is 
not  even  useful  to  the  beginner.  His  notions 
are  not  simple,  but  quite  oversimplified  or  re¬ 
hashed  from  the  works  of  others.  His  style  and 
jargon  are  incredibly  cumbersome  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  complex.” 

Choice  3:858  N  ’66  300w 


“Developed  at  very  great  length  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  common  elements  and  main 
lines  of  variation  in  societies,  and  the  principal 
relationships  among  them.  Here  the  author  is 
at  his  best,  nicely  advancing  many  earlier  dis¬ 
cussions  of  these  issues  in  the  policy  context. 
More  specifically,  an  effort  is  made  on  the  one 
hand  to  show  the  student  of  public  affairs  that 
societies  can  and  must  be  considered  as  wholes, 
and  on  the  other  to  wean  him  away  from 
reification  and  personification  of  societal  units, 
a  common  feature  of  macroanalysis  in  the 
social  sciences  properly  excoriated  by  the 
author.”  R.  J.  Smith 

Science  152:1362  Je  3  ’66  1400w 


thought  form  part  of  one  another  to  the  point 
of  identity.  A  man  participates  in  his  social 
group,  in  his  name,  in  his  totem  animal,  in  his 
shadow.  In  this  volume,  Levy-Bruhi  develops 
his  theory  of  participation  in  relation  to  prim¬ 
itive  conceptions  of  the  human  personality.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index.  Originally  published  in  1927  as  L’dme 
primitive. 


“Ldvy-Bruhl’s  views  are  probably  no  longer 
generally  acceptable  to  most  anthropologists. 
.  .  .  But  this  detracts  little  from  the  value  of 
the  book  which  in  its  day  stirred  scholars  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  into  prolonged  con¬ 
troversies  and  discussions.  The  book  will  stand 
as  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  social 
anthropology  and,  as  such,  has  a  right  to  be 
on  a  library  shelf  as  a  classic.” 

Choice  3:724  O  '66  130w 
“[The  author]  was  one  of  the  last  great 
armchair  anthropologists.  .  .  .  The  verdict  of 
his  discipline  has  been  that  he  was  wrong  in 
drawing  a  sharp  line  between  the  presumed 
pre-logical  mentality  of  primitive  men  and  the 
allegedly  rational  mind  of  our  civilized  con¬ 
temporaries.  ...  If  we  adopt  this  correction 
to  [his]  scheme,  we  can  read  his  .  .  .  works 
on  pre-logical  mentality  .  .  .  with  profit  and 
enjoyment.  Like  his  great  contemporaries.  Sir 
James  Frazer  and  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud,  he  does 
not  need  to  be  always  right  in  order  to  be 
thought-provoking.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:2866  Je  1  ’66  200w 


LEWALSKI,  BARBARA  KIEFER.  Milton’s 
brief  epic;  the  genre,  meaning  and  art  of 
Paradise  regained.  436p  $6.50  Brown  univ. 
press 

821  Milton,  John — Paradise  regained 

66-10282 

“In  the  first  section  Lewalski  discusses  the 
Biblical  ‘brief’  epic  to  which  genre  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained  is  ascribed  and  studies  the  tradition 
behind  Milton’s  designation  of  the  Book  of 
Job  ...  as  a  model  of  the  form.  Part  2,  de¬ 
voted  to  an  analysis  of  theme  and  action,  con¬ 
siders  especially  Milton’s  Chris tology  and  use 
of  typology,  while  Part  3,  with  its  investigation 
of  the  use  of  certain  Renaissance  rhetorical 
figures  .  .  .  [considers]  the  style.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index  to  authors 
and  titles. 


Choice  3:644  O  ’66  130w 


“This  thoroughly  researched  volume  wil]  be  of 
most  interest  to  specialists  and  is  recommended 
primarily  for  very  large  or  academic  collec¬ 
tions.”  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  91:2845  Je  1  ’66  150w 


Mrs.  Lewalski  s  study  ...  is  an  impressive 
work  of  scholarship.  It  scrupulously  brings  to¬ 
gether  the .  historical  evidence  as  to  precisely 
what  a  ‘brief  epic’  was;  it  scrutinizes  Milton’s 
religious  beliefs  and  acumen  and  expertise; 
and  it  offers  a  new  understanding  of  the  typo¬ 
logical  schemes  in  the  poem.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
important,  an  indispensable,  book.”  Christopher 
Ricks 


IN  *  nev  ut  L500KS  je  a  btj  i  uuw 

“Mrs.  Lewalski’ s  claims  for  the  genre  should 
be  set  against  the  knowledge  that  even  she 
cannot  point  to  a  body  of  doctrine  governing 
it.  She  can  and  does  disengage  an  implicit 
tradition  oi  some  specificity  and  her  explora¬ 
tion  of  how  Milton  uses  this  tradition  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  both  acumen  and  zeal.  .  .  .  [There] 
is  also  a  valuable  account  of  the  structure  of 
a  Poem  which  many  have  found  inaccessible. 
.  .  .  Objections  to  Mrs.  Lewalski’s  book  are  not 
impossible,  .  .  [but  such]  observations  do 
not  seek  to  belittle  the  scholarship  and  the 
strong  sense,  of  organization  which  through¬ 
out  distinguish  Mrs.  Lewalski’s  book.  For 
some,  time  to  come  anything  said  on  Paradise 
Regained  will  need  to  be  placed  within  the 
framework  she  has  given  us.” 

TLS  p779  S  1  >  '66  410w 


LfiVY-BRUHL,  LUCIEN.  The  ‘soul’  of  the 
primitive;  auth.  tr.  by  Lilian  A.  Clare;  with 
a  foreword  by  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard.  new 
ed  351p  $8  Praeger 

155.8  Society,  Primitive.  Race  psychology. 

Religion,  Primitive  66-12985 

This  is  a  republication  of  the  authorized 
translation  (BRD  1929),  with  a  new  foreword. 
“L6vy-Bruhl  held  that  the  collective  repre¬ 
sentations  of  primitive  peoples  are  prelogical 
and  mystical.  Persons  and  things  in  primitive 


LLWANSKI,  RICHARD  C„  comp.  Subject  col¬ 
lections  in  European  libraries;  a  directory  and 
bibliographical  guide.  789p  $25  Bowker 
01.7  Libraries— Special  collections.  Libraries 
—Europe— Directories  64-22710 

«  booh  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  Lee 
Ash  s  Subject  Collections  in  the  United  States 
and  Ca_nada  (BRD  1959).  Europe  "includes 
Great  Britain,  Iceland.  Cyprus.  Malta  and 
Greenland  but  .  excludes  the  Asiatic  parts  of 
the  Soviet.  Union  and  Turkey.  Within  this 
area  are  listed  6000  libraries  (over  8000  en- 
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tries).  .  .  .  The  information  on  each  library 
.  .  .  generally  includes  name,  address,  name 
of  head  of  library,  size  of  book  and  periodical 
holdings,  the  percentage  cataloged,  the  kinds 
of  catalogs,  whether  the  library  receives  mate¬ 
rial  by  legal  mandate,  limitations  of  access, 
whether  the  library  participates ^in  interlibrary 
loan,  the  availability  of  microcopies  and  micro¬ 
readers,  whether  there  are  union  catalogs,  and 
bibliography  publication  data.”  (Library  J) 
The  prefatory  material  is  in  English,  French 
and  German.  Index. 


“The  lack  of  an  international  standard  of 
reporting  makes  it  .  .  .  difficult  to  compare 
data  supplied  by  the  various  libraries.  .  ... 
Useful  special  features  [include]  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  list  of  the  33  countries  involved,  under 
English  name  with  French  and  German  coun¬ 
terparts  given;  a  nine-page  outline  of  the  .Brit¬ 
ish  regional  subject  specialization  listings  of 
the  holdings  of  libraries  m  the  j_,ondon  metro¬ 
politan  region.  East  Midland,  -North  Western, 
and  Wales  and.  Monmouthshire;  a  six-page 
German  classification  outline,  separate  sched¬ 
ules  being  provided  for  the  Federated  German 
Republic  and  the  Democratic  German  Republic; 
a  Scandinavian  scheme;  and  a  16-page  bib¬ 
liography.  ...  A  comparison  of  Subject  Col¬ 
lections  in  European  Libraries  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Library  Directory  .  .  .  affords  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  inclusiveness  of  [this  work.  De¬ 
tails  follow].  .  .  .  [Despite]  the  untidiness  of 
the  print,  the  complications  of  arrangement, 
the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  alphabetical  sub¬ 
ject  index  and  the  careless  editorial  work, 
[this  book  is  recommended  for  all  libraries] 
with  any  interest  in  materials  of  the  libraries 
of  the  old  world.” 

Bookiist  and  S  B  B  63:129  O  1  ’66  1600w 


“Coverage  is  very  uneven,  information  hav¬ 
ing  been  derived  from  questionnaires  in  some 
instances  and  from  published  directories  in 
others.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  alphabetical  subject 
arrangement  used  in  the  Ash  volume,  the  lan¬ 
guage  problem  has  dictated  use  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification:  abridged  classification 
tables  and  brief  indexes  are  provided.  The  ar¬ 
rangement,  plus  the  uniformity  of  the  typog¬ 
raphy,  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  scanning 
or  quick  reference,  yet  the  guide  is  welcome 
as  an  initial  effort  in  this  area.”  C.  S. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:306  J1  '66  150w 


"An  alphabetical  index  of  subjects,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  German,  referring  to  the 
class  numbers,  is  a  valuable  tool  for  using 
the  volume.  As  an  example  of  fine  printing, 
this  book  would  win  no  recognition,  but  it  is 
easy  to  read  and  to  use.  It  is  a  valuable  tool 
of  scholarship,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
even  more  inclusive  edition  can  eventually  be 
published.”  Luther  Evans 

Library  J  91:2036  Ap  IS  '66  300w 


LEWIS,  ALLAN,  American  plays  and  play¬ 
wrights  of  the  contemporary  theatre.  272p 
$4.95  Crown 

812  American  drama — History  and  criticism. 

Theater — U.S.— History  65-15834 

“This  book  is  not  an  anthology  or  a  comment 
on  all  plays  presented  between  1957  and  1964. 
Rather,  it  is  an  effort,  to  judge  the  theater- 
today  as  part  of  a  continuing  experience,  with 
roots  in  the  past;  to  witness  our  heritage  un¬ 
folding  in  contemporary  terms  and  in  relation 
to  a  changing  historical  situation,  to  observe 
what  trends  reach  out  to  the  future,  and  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  often  confusing  and 
complex  diversity  of  the  theatre  today.”  (In- 
trod)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


pleasant,  easy  style  [the  book]  invokes  the 
reader  to  become  familiar  with  the  plays  he 
may  not  know.  As  a  whole  the  book  reveals 
the  critical  appreciation  of  a  devoted  theater¬ 
goer.” 

Choice  2:784  Ja  ’66  llOw 


LEWIS,  ARCHIBALD  R.  The  development  of 
Southern  French  and  Catalan  society,  718- 
1050.  471p  maps  $8  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

944  France — History— To  1328.  Cataloniar— 
History.  Feudalism  65-11147 

The  author  is  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Texas  and  has  also  written  Naval 
Power  and  Trade  in  the  Mediterranean  A.  D. 
500-1100  IBRD  1951)  and  The  Northern  Seas 
A.D.  300-1100  (BRD  1960).  In  this  study  of  “the 
way  in  which  Carolingian  imperial  authority 
gave  way  to  regional  familial  power,  which 
in  turn  fell  victim  to  the  rugged  local  inde¬ 
pendence  of  knights  and  castles,  he  stresses 
the  continuing  significance  of  the  church,  the 
development  of  unique  tenurial  and  judicial 
practices,  and  the  absence  of  those  feudal 
forms  common  to  the  north.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Professor  Lewis  has  written  a  book  of  great 
importance,  one  that  illuminates  not  only  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  structure  of 
southern  France  and  Catalonia,  but  also  the 
nature  of  all  French  development  in  the  pre- 
Capetian  period.  It  will  force  historians  to  re¬ 
appraise  their  understanding  of  the  whole 
process  of  change  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elev¬ 
enth  centuries.  In  outline,  Lewis’  story  is 
simple  enough  and  relatively  familiar.  .  .  .  The 
surprises  are  to  be  found  in  the  details.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read:  its  detail 
is  one  source  of  its  strength,  but  the  details 
are  ultimately  overwhelming.  Lastly,  the  legal 
problems,  associated  with  the  prevalence  of 
alodial  property  need  much  further  study.” 
C.  T.  Wood 

Am  Hist  R  71:1306  J1  ’66  600w 
“There  is  no  previous  work  in  any  language 
which  studies  the  same  period  and  area.  .  .  . 
This  excellent  work  will  be  essential  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  differences  between 
the  institutions  and  societies  of  northern  and 
southern  France  in  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  well  made,  well  researched,  and  blessed 
with  an  excellent  index  and  full  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  .  .  .  Two  important  criticisms  should 
be  noted:  intellectual  history  is  virtually  ne- 

glected;  the  study  is  not  easy  reading,  partly 
ecause  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  but 
Lewis  does  tend  to  be  verbose  and  abstruse.” 
Choice  3:249  My  ’66  200w 
“[The  author]  adds  to  his  laurels  with  this 
detailed  study.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  monograph  for 
specialists  and  a  requisite  purchase  for  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  90:2551  Je  1  ’65  120w 
“Through  meticulous  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
plex  sources  .  .  .  Professor  Lewis  traces  skil¬ 
fully  the  origins  and  similar  political,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  area.  The 
institutional  context  from  which  Provencal 
culture  sprang  until  its  brutal  destruction  by 
North  French  crusaders  is  admirably  treated: 
but  more  might  have  been  done  to  show  how 
far  all  this  also  underlies  the  special  place 
of  Catalonia  in  Spanish  history.  Nevertheless, 
this  effort  to  ignore  the  Pyrenees  and  view  as 
a  whole  lands  too  often  split  asunder  by  na¬ 
tionalistic  historians  makes  this  an  illuminating 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  medieval 
Europe.” 

Va  Q  R  42:Ixxiii  spring  ’66  140w 


“Mr.  Lewis  may  not  have  been  faithful  to  his 
introductory  promise,  but  he  certainly  has 
covered  the  waterfront.  This  is  the  books 
greatest  virtue,  as  well  as  its  weakness.  Any¬ 
one  wishing  simply  to  find  a  brief  synoptic 
sketch  of  a  play  of  the  period,  or  some  quick 
comments  on  a  playwright  will  get  his  wish. 
If  he  expects  an  extensive  analysis,  new  read¬ 
ings,  or  new  insights,  he  will  be  disappointed. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  good  treatment  of  the 
off-Broadway  scene,  particularly  of  the  Becks 
Living  Theatre,  and  many  will  be  pleased  with 
the  chapters  on  the  musical  theater  and  on  the 
new  repertory  theaters  west  of  the  Hudson. 
Richard  Moody  _ ... 

Am  Lit  37:511  Ja  ’66  410w 

“[Lewis’]  writing  is  lucid,  factual,  and  in¬ 
formative.  His  critical  analysis  is  brief  but  of 
practical  value  and  reflects  the  thinking  of  an 
active  and  intelligent  member  of  the  theater  s 
audience.  This  book  is  of  value  to  all  under¬ 
graduate  drama  students.  .  .  .  Through  its 


LEWIS,  C.  DAY.  See  Day  Lewis.  C. 


LEWIS,  C.  S.  Studies  in  medieval  and  renais¬ 
sance  literature:  coll,  by  Walter  Hooper.  195p 
$5.95  Cambridge 

809  Literature,  Medieval — History  and 
criticism  66-12749 

“This  volume  contains  seven  studies  ...  by 
the  late  C.  S.  Lewis  which  have  not  previously 
been  published,  together  with  reprints  of  seven 
further  articles.  .  .  .  There  is  a  preface  by 
Walter  Hooper,  who  has  edited  the  volume.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Five  articles  are  devoted 
to  Spenser,  three  to  Dante,  and  one  each  to 
Malory.  Tasso,  and  Milton.  The  remaining 
pieces  deal  with  historical  criticism  and  the 
understanding  of  old  books,  the  medieval 
talent  for  reworking  old  books  into  something 
fresh  and  original  (e.g.,  Lazamon’s  trans- 
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LEWIS,  C.  S. — Continued 

formation  of  Wace’s  Geste  des  Bretons  into 
the  Brut),  and  'Imagination  and  Thought  in 
the  Middle  Ages.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
notes.  Index. 


“All  things  considered,  the  collection  is  a 
mixed  bag.  Of  the  new  items,  only  the  es¬ 
say  on  medieval  thought  and  imagination 
reveals  Lewis  in  top  form.  The  others  are 
not  without  interest,  but  they  have  something 
of  an  unfinished  character  about  them.  The 
general  reader  should  find  the  book  entertain¬ 
ing  and  informative,  but  the  scholar,  grateful 
though  he  may  be  to  have  these  pieces  bound 
in  one  volume,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.” 
W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:3730  Ag  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Jared  Lobdell 

Nat  R  18:1332  D  27  ’66  S50w 


“Lectures,  reviews,  notes  in  learned  jour¬ 
nals — one  and  all  show  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  Lewis’s  mind:  the  lucidity,  the 
ready  and  witty  illustration  of  argument,  the 
width  of  learning,  the  Johnsonian  common 
sense  and  the  un-Johnsonian  courtesy  to 
those  who  disagree.  .  .  .  Throughout  these 
studies,  as  in  all  his  criticism  .  ...  Lewis’s 
scholarship  and  intelligence  are  directed  to 
the  end  not  of  increasing  knowledge  but  9f  in¬ 
creasing  comprehension,  and  so  to  intensifying 
the  life-enhancing  function  of  imaginative  lit¬ 
erature.  J1  14  ,66  90Qw 


LEWIS,  I.  M.  The  modern  history  of  Somali¬ 
land  from  nation  to  state.  234p  pi  maps  $6.50 
Praeger 

967  Somalia — History  65-14183 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Mahony 

Am  Anthropol  68:546  Ap  66  500w 


Reviewed  by  H.  G.  Marcus 

Am  Hist  R  71:1033  Ap  ’66  400w 


“This  superb  summary  of  Somalia’s  modern 
history  by  the  foremost  Western  authority  on 
Somali  society  should  be  the  starting  point 
for  anyone  wanting  to  unravel  the  tangled 
strands  of  Somalia’s  political  and  social  life. 
.  .  .  Lewis’  evident  respect  for  the  Somali 
people  imparts  a  welcome  human  element  to  his 
generally  clear  prose,  without  a  notable  bias¬ 
ing  of  his  judgments.  Particularly  fine  are 
his  assessments  of  the  Dervish  movement  of 
Sayyid  Muhammad  ’Abdille  Hassan  which  pre¬ 
figured  contemporary  nationalism  and  his  bal¬ 
anced  treatment  of  the  role  of  clan  loyalties  in 
the  modern  political  system.  .  .  .  This  reader 
would  like  to  raise  a  few  minor  quibbles. 
Lewis  seems  a  bit  too  waspish  in  his  comments 
on  the  Italian  role  after  World  War  II.  .  .  . 
More  bothersome  is  the  paucity  of  maps  which 
needlessly  compounds  the  reader’s  difficulty  in 
following  a  complex  narrative.”  W.  J.  Foltz 
Ann  Am  Acad  363:173  Ja  ’66  410w 


LEWIS,  JOHN.  The  life  and  teaching  of  Karl 
Marx.  286p  $6.50  Universal  distributors  com¬ 
pany,  52-54  W  13th  st,  N.Y.  11 
B  or  92  Marx,  Karl  65-9169 

A  biography.  Chronological  table  of  events 
in  the  life  of  Marx.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“A  lucidly  written,  unabashedly  partisan 
intellectual  biography  of  Marx  by  a  well-known 
Marxist  scholar.  This  umpteenth  attempt  for 
an  ideological  balancing  act  to  update  Marx 
without  revising  him,  to  make  the  tenets  of 
Marx’s  19th-century  sociology  appear  as  a 
series  of  timeless  revelations  has  been  about 
as  successful  as  its  similarly  committed  prede¬ 
cessors.  .  .  .  Not  recommended  to  college  li¬ 
braries.” 

Choice  2:908  F  ’66  120w 

"This  book  adds  nothing  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  Marx  or  Marxism.  Although  it  breathes 
that  sweet  reasonableness  which  distinguishes 
the  works  of  its  author  from  those  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  hatchet  men,  and  although  its 
respect  for  the  facts  is  so  much  more  evident 
than  theirs,  it  is  nevertheless  a  contribution  to 
‘agitprop’.  Marx,  it  must  be  said  yet  again,  is 
too  great  a  man  to  deserve  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment.” 

TLS  p583  J1  8  ’65  240w 


LEWIS,  M.  J.  T.  Temples  in  Roman  Britain. 
218p  il  pi  maps  $9.60  Cambridge 

913  Great  Britain — Antiquities.  Temples. 
Architecture,  Roman  66-2517 

This  is  a  “detailed  study  of  the  public 
temples  which  housed  [the  religions  of  Roman 
Britain],  .  .  [The  author,  research  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,]  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  archaeological  aspects  of  their 
architecture,  dating  and  distribution.  The 
temples  .  .  .  are  divided  into  four  groups: 
the  Romano-Celtic  type;  other  types  .  .  .  rang¬ 
ing  in  style  from  the  most  ornate  Italian  to 
the  humblest  native,  of  which  structural  re¬ 
mains  survive;  .  .  .  temples  which  housed 

oriental  cults,  including  Christian  churches; 
.  .  .  [and]  temples  of  which  no  structure  re¬ 
mains,  but  whose  existence  is  proved  by  in¬ 
scriptions,  literary  texts,  statuary  and  so 
forth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Gen¬ 
eral  index  and  indexes  of  places  and  of  deities. 


“A  work  of  scholarly  synthesis:  the  first  sys¬ 
tematic  examination  of  what  is  known  about  all 
religious  structures  in  Roman  Britain.  The 
point  of  view  is  entirely  archaeological;  the 
materials  on  which  the  book  is  based  are  the 
reports  of  excavations,  unfortunately  often  old 
and  incomplete.  .  .  .  The  discussion  is  rather 
dry  and  will  not  attract  the  general  reader, 
but  given  the  state  of  the  subject  the  account 
is  authoritative,  well  organized,  thoroughly 
documented,  concise,  and  clear.  .  .  .  The  book 
conforms  to  the  exacting  scholarly  standards 
of  the  other  works  in  the  Cambridge  Classical 
Studies.” 

Choice  3:765  N  ’66  230w 


Mr.  Lewis  has  performed  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  service  for  students  of  Roman  provincial 
life  by  collecting  and  interpreting  this  scat¬ 
tered  and  generally  fragmentary  evidence. 
Moreover,  he  has  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 
architectural  forms  and  relate  them  to  native 
and  ,  Roman  traditions.  Each  maior  area  of 
religious  .life  receives  discussion.  Possibly  most 
illuminating  for  the  architectural  historian 
will  be  that  on  the  Romano-Celtic  temple 
form,  a  style  which  apparently  was  created 
during.  Roman  control  in  northwest  Europe, 
but  without  major  reference  to  Roman  archi- 
tecturai  canons.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  features 
of  this  volume  is  the  abundance  of  plans  and 
reconstructions  of  actual  temples  together  with 
maps  of  their  distribution  and  a  few  plates. 
...  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
study  of  provincial  archaeology.”  S.  L  Dyson 
Class  World  60:23  S  ’66  230w 
TLS  p322  Ap  14  ’66  750w 


LEWIS,  NORMAN.  A  small  war  made  to  order. 
185p  $4.50  Harcourt 


r  In  this  “espionage  novel  set  in  Cuba 
[Charles  Fane,]  an  Englishman  is  hired  to  pose 
as  a  leftist  reporter,  visit  Cuba  and  make  the 
final  reconnaissance  necessary  for  a  proposed 
invasion.”  (Best  Sell) 


cnaracterization  is  excellent;  the  movement 
swift:  the  implications  terrifying.” 

Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  40w 
“Mr.  Lewis  is  a  better  writer  than  most  of 
the  spy  kings  but,  unfortunately,  he  follows 
the  trends  of  making  the  spy  business  de¬ 
pressing  rather  than  romantic.  It  is  much  more 
realistic,  of  course,  but  it  does  spoil  the  book 
J°r  pose  who  are  searching  for  escape  read¬ 
ing.  What  little  suspense  there  is  in  this  one 
almost  disappears  because  you  really  don’t 
care  what  happens  to  the  chief  characters.” 

Critic  24:77  Ap  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:477  Ap  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Mr  27  ’66  70w 
New  Yorker  42:204  My  14  ’66  120w 


iveviewea  Dy  sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  40w 

“A  disappointing  book  .  .  .  with  a  sad.  but 
trite  and  inconclusive,  ending:.” 

TLS  p332  Ap  14  ’66  30w 


-i  ’  PSCAR.  La  vida;  a  Puerto  Rican 
family  in  the  culture  of  poverty— San  Juan 
and  New  York.  669p  $10  Random  house 
301.45  San  Juan— Social  conditions.  New 
York  (City)— Social  conditions.  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  (City)  66-11983 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes 
based  upon  a  study  of  one  hundred  Puerto 
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Rican  families  from  four  slums  of  Greater  San 
Juan  and  of  their  relatives  in  New  York  City. 
.  .  .  [The  built  of  the  work  is  in  the  form  of 
first-person  biographies,  taken  from  topical 
interviews  of  several  generations  of  the  Rios 
family  which  consists  of!  five  households,  a 
mother  and  two  married  daughters  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  a  married  son  and  daughter  in  New 
York  City.  ...  In  all,  sixteen  Puerto  Ricans, 
ranging  in  ages  from  seven  to  sixty-four  and 
representing  four  generations,  tell  their  life 
stories  and  those  of  their  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents.”  (Introd)  The  author  of  “The  Children 
of  Sanchez  IBRD  19621  has  .  .  .  used  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  observation,  interview;  and  question¬ 
naire  that  have  characterized  his  earlier  books.” 
< Library  J)  Portions  of  this  book,  in  revised 
form,  originally  appeared  in  Harper’s,  Com¬ 
mentary  and  Scientific  American.  Bibliography. 


Atlantic  218:138  D  ’66  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Staughton  Lynd 

Book  Week  plO  D  4  ’66  1850w 

Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl9  D  8  ’66 

800w 

Reviewed  by  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:5636  N  15  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Elmer  Bendiner 

Nation  204:22  Ja  2  ’67  1550w 

“La  Vida  reads  like  the  wind  in  many  places 
because  of  the  characters  and  of  Lewis’  mastery 
in  organizing  his  materials.  He  has  also  bitten 
off  more  than  he  can  chew.  The  San  Juan  slum 
...  is  made  unforgettable  while  ‘the  culture  of 
poverty’  in  New  York  City  and  the  Bronx  re¬ 
mains,  to  put  it  politely,  vague.  Yet  the  overall 
impact  is  genuine  and  frightening  even  if  the 
method  that  produces  this  impact  is  showing 
signs  of  strain.  Tape-recorded  anthropology, 
an  imaginative  but  never  perfect  method,  has 
been  refined  with  such  sophistication  and  art¬ 
fulness  that  it  is  in  danger  of  popularizing 
poverty  by  editing  the  poor  for  their  tabloid 
peaks.  .  .  .  TSomel  chapter  headings  in  this 
study  seem  culled  from  The  National  Enquirer.” 
Morris  Renek 

New  Repub  155:23  D  3  '66  1300w 

“In  a  probing  introduction  Lewis  argues  that 
there  are  in  these  lower  depths  certain 
strengths.  ...  In  analyzing  Tthel  coexistence 
of  the  pathological  and  the  healthy,  [he]  gives 
considerable  precision  to  a  term  that  he 
originated:  the  ‘culture  of  poverty.’  .  .  .  He 
provides  some  important  theoretical  insights 
of  considerable  relevance  to  some  of  the 
political  debates  going  on  in  America  today. 

.  .  .  [He!  incorporates  two  of  the  most  popular 
oversimplifications  about  the  poor  into  a  com¬ 
plex  idea.  .  .  .  [His]  definition  of  the  culture 
of  poverty  reveals  the  half-truths  and  large 
falsehoods  behind  these  contradictory  myths. 

.  .  .  ‘La  Vida’  is  Tal  .  .  .  brilliant  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  and  profundity  of  the  meth¬ 
od  Lewis  has  pioneered.  .  .  .  [The  poorl  needed 
a  novelist  more  than  a  statistician.  .  .  .  [Lewis 
has  proved!  again  that  perhaps  they  are  their 
own  best  novelists.”  Michael  Harrington 

N  Y  Timesi  Bk  R  pi  N  20  ’66  1150w 

“[A]  magnificent  chronicle  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  by  one  ‘extended’  family  in  the  urban 
slums  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  New 
York.  In  this  immensely  ricn  spoken  record- 
in  which  the  characters  talk  out  their  lives  to 
a  tape  recorder  and  the  perfectly  tuned-m  ear 
of  a  sensitive  listener — Lewis  continues  to  con¬ 
quer  the  ground  he  broke  in  his  earlier  Mexican 
studies  in  the  culture  of  poverty.  .  .  .  The] 
language  and  its  human  context  will  shock  the 
squeamish.  But  Lewis  does  not  try  to  mitigate 
either  the  squalor  or  the  violence  of  these  lives. 

The  result  is  a  saga  that  will  test  the 
reader’s  powers  of  moral  discrimination  as 
nothing  else  has  in  a  very  long  time.  baui 

Mal°ff  Newsweek  68:131  N  21  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Diamonstein 
Sat  R  49:58  D  10  ’66  900w 

“In  [The  children  of]  S&nchez,  [the  tape  rec¬ 
order]  approach  produced  something  very  much 
liKe  poetrv.  ...  In  La  Vida,  the  effect  is  suf¬ 
focating  and  ugly.  .  .  .  There  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  detail,  particularly  if  the 
details  do  not  vary  much.  One  rat  bite  can 
serve  for  a  hundred.  .  .  .  Only  a  sociologist, 
perhaps,  is  equipped  to  digest  the  mountains 
of  raw  data  that  Lewis’  technique  produces. 

In  a  foreword,  [he]  makes  an  effort  to  sum¬ 
marize.  for  non-sociologists,  the  book’s  mes¬ 
sage  In  most  ways,  this  summary  is  more 
successful  and  more  illuminating  than  the  en¬ 


suing  panorama  of  unbridled  ids.  .  .  .  [The 
people  here  are]  not  very  interesting  people, 
unlike  the  S&nchezes.” 

Time  88:133  N  25  ’66  490w 


LEWIS,  OSCAR.  Sutter’s  Port;  gateway  to 
the  gold  fields.  222p  pi  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 
979.4  Sutter’s  Fort,  California.  Sutter,  John 
Augustus.  California — History  66-12566 

“The  third  volume  in  [the  American  Forts 
series]  is  a  [study]  in  the  history  of  California 
from  the  time  it  was  Mexican  territory  to  U.S. 
statehood  (1839-1850).  John  Sutter’s  life  is 
traced  from  his  early  settlement  in  California 
to  his  death  in  Pennsylvania.  The  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s 
Mill.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This-  study]  would  be  highly  suitable  for 
undergraduates,  as  Lewis  brings  to  life  the 
many  personalities  involved  in  this  part  of 
California’s  history.  Especially  enlightening  are 
the  maps  and  detailed  drawings  on  the  end¬ 
papers  and  the  fine  section  of  photographs 
within  the  book  itself.  Because  it  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  in  scope  and  details  than  some 
other  volumes  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  any  American  history 
collection.” 

Choice  3:714  O  ’66  llOw 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  60w  [YA] 


LEWIS,  PAUL.  The  great  rogue;  a  biography 
of  Captain  John  Smith.  306p  $5.95  McKay 
B  or  92  Smith,  John,  1580-1631  66-19261 

Captain  John  Smith  “sailed  to  Jamestown, 
Va.,  in  1607  where  he  served  on  the  governing 
council,  and  according  to  his  own  account 
was  made  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians,  only 
to  be  freed  by  the  intercession  of  Poca¬ 
hontas,  daughter  of  the  tribal  chief.  .  .  .  Smith 
also  explored  the  area  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  made  a  second  trip  to  America  in  1614.” 
(America)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Lewis]  has  done  a  creditable  job  in 
evaluating  the  life  and  works  of  his  subject. 
His  literary  style  is  at  times  too  exuberant 
for  the  professional  scholar,  but  he  tells  his 
story  well.”  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  115:297  S  17  ’66  240w 
“This  biography  tells  of  [Smith’s]  boyhood 
in  England,  his  adventures  as  a  mercenary 
soldier  in  western  Europe  and  the  Balkans  and 
as  a  Turkish  slave  in  Constantinople,  his 
travels  throughout  Europe  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  in  Russia  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  foreign  visitors,  his  voyages  to  Amer¬ 
ica  [and]  his  part  in  the  founding  of  James¬ 
town.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lewis  explores  the  Pocahontas- 
Smith  legend  and  concludes  that  although 
John  later  met  the  Indian  girl,  he  borrowed 
the  story  of  the  rescue,  loving  good  fiction 
more  than  fact.  Well  written  and  recommend¬ 
ed.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:3403  J1  ’66  190w 


“A  comprehensive  portrait  of  the  complex 
personality  and  the  amazing  genus  of  John 
Smith.  ...  As  an  amorous  bachelor  he  en¬ 
joyed  numerous  affairs  which  are  treated  with 
discretion  and  restraint.  Facts  have  been  culled 
from  Smith’s  own  books,  maps,  and  notes. 
.  .  .  Librarians  might  read  before  purchasing.” 

Library  J  91:6221  D  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


LEWIS,  R.  W.  B.  Trials  of  the  word;  essays 
in  American  literature  and  the  humanistic 
tradition.  239p  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 

810.9  American  literature! — History  and 

criticism  65-22331 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Am  Lit  38:146  Mr  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Alter 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  20  ’66  650w 
Choice  2:857  F  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  85:25  O  7  '66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  85:270  D  2  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

New  Statesman  71:544  Ap  15  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:4  S  8  ’66  850w 
New  Yorker  42:158  Mr  5  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  p368  Ap  28  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Newman 

Yale  R  55:450  Mr  ’66  1200w 
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LEWIS,  RICHARD,  ed.  In  a  spring  garden; 
pictures  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats,  unp  $3.95  Dial 
press 

895.6  Japanese  poetry — Collections— Juvenile 
literature.  Nature  in  poetry — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-23965 

A  collection  of  haiku  "poems  of  seventeen 
syllables  (in  the  original  Japanese)  in  three 
lines.  .  .  .  The  verses  here  follow  a  day  of 
spring  from  the  early-morning  admonition  to  a 
careless  grasshopper  to  the  glowing  goodnight 
of  a  firefly.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Kindergarten 
to  second  grade.”  (Library  J) 


LEWIS,  RICHARD  S.  A  continent  for  science; 
the  Antarctic  adventure.  300p  il  maps  $7.95 
Viking 

919.9  Antarctic  regions.  Scientific  expedi¬ 
tions  65-13204 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Emlen 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:37  F  ’66  500w 


Choice  2:786  Ja  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  David  Linton 

Natur  Hist  75:SA  F  ’66  500w 


“Intensive,  glancing,  and  fragmentary  m 
their  approach,  Issa  and  the  others  represented 
cannot  but  appeal  to  the  child,  and  Ezra  Jack 
Keats  contributes  his  customary  colorful  and 
imaginative  illustrations.”  R.  A.  Thomason 
Book  Week  pl2  Ap  10  '66  200w 
Horn  Bk  42:47  F  ’66  160w 


“A  charming  small  collection  ...  by  the 
editor  of  The  Moment  of  Wonder:  A  Collection 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Poetry  [BRD  1964]. 
The  universal  quality  of  childhood  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  haiku  [and]  ...  is  complemented 
by  the  brilliant  collage  and  water  color  illus¬ 
trations.  This  beautiful,  creative  blend  of 
poetry  and  illustrations  is  most  welcome  to  the 
poetry  collection  for  young  children.”  L.  F. 
S  GBiCord 

Library  J  91:420  Ja  15  ’66  70w 
“Mr.  Lewis  has  seen  what  we  all  should 
have  seen:  that  the  classic  Japanese  haiku  can 
and  does  talk  to  children  merely  by  being  what 
it  is  .  .  .  simple  and  profound  at  once,  and 
utterly  direct.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  a  favor  to 
us  all:  an  outstanding  job,  all  the  way  from 
the  poet  Issa  to  the  illustrator.  Ezra  Jack 
Keats.”  James  Dickey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p6  N  7  ’65  70w 


LEWIS,  RICHARD,  comp.  Miracles;  poems  by 
children  of  the  English-speaking  world.  215p 
il  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
808.81  Poetry — Collections.  Children  as  au¬ 
thors  66-20248 

The  editor  of  In  a  Spring  Garden  (BRD 
1966),  a  teacher  at  the  Walden  School  in  New 
York  City,  with  aid  from  UNESCO,  collected 
these  two-hundred  poems  from  eighteen  coun¬ 
tries  where  English  was  either  the  native  ton¬ 
gue  or  a  second  language.  Most  of  the  poems 
were  written  between  1961  and  1964.  and  the 
children  varied  in  age  from  four  to  thirteen 
years. 


“The  poems  could  all  have  come  from  any 
one  of  the  source  countries;  with  the  rare  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  place  name  or  that  of  an  exotic 
bit  of  vegetation,  there  is  nothing  within  the 
poems  that  tells  us  whether  they  come  from 
Kenya  or  Bayonne.  N.  J.  A  child’s  world 
consists  of  the  nature  and  the  people  immedi¬ 
ately  around  him.  .  .  .  Children — at  least  these 
children — have  a  preoccupation  with  the  wind, 
which  turns  up  in  every  other  poem.  .  .  .  The 
poems  are  all  short,  and  quite  a  few,  taken  in 
their  entirety,  ‘work.’  But  even  those  that 
don’t  work  have  fine  moments.  .  .  .  [Thisj  is 
a  rich  book,  not  to  be  taken  at  one  sitting.” 
William  Cole 

Book  Week  pl6  S  25  ’66  850w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  23  ’66 
180w 

Horn  Bk  42:726  D  '66  220w 

“Grouped  under  13  headings  such  as  ‘Morning,’ 
‘Creatures,’  ‘People,’  ‘Feelings,’  and  ‘Night,’ 
the  poems  all  reveal  the  sense  of  wonder 
children  have  about  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  Their  poems  tell  us  it  is  an  intensely 
personal  world  ...  a  world  of  few  inhibitions, 
of  love  proffered  and  accepted,  of  strong  pre¬ 
monitions  of  the  terribleness  that  can  be  life. 
Some  of  the  poems  exhibit  the  delightful  sense 
of  humor  of  their  authors.  .  .  .  Charming 
woodcuts  illustrate  the  title-page,  as  well  as 
the  section  pages.  All  libraries  will  want  this 
book  for  the  vision  of  its  young  authors;  all 
adults  will  want  to  read  these  poems  for  the 
pure  delight  of  it;  the  child  between  6  and  10 
will  find  happiness  here.”  R.  F.  Cavton 
Library  J  91:4671  O  1  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:25  O  20  ’66  700w 

Reviewed  bv  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pi  N  6  ’66  1000W 


LEWIS,  ROBERT  W.  Hemingway  on  love 
[by]  Robert  W.  Lewis,  Jr.  252p  $6  Univ.  of 
Tex.  press 

813  Hemingway,  Ernest  65-21297 

“Eros  (sex),  agape  (brotherly  love),  and 
romantic  love  are  the  evolving  parts  ...  of 
Hemingway’s  ‘love  ethic.’  .  .  .  [The  author 
gives]  the  impression  .  .  .  that  this  ‘ethic’ 
developed  from  a  destruction  of  romantic  love 
and  then  through  eros  to  agape,  the  latter  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  love  of  the  world  itself.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  concerns  of  the  literary  psychologist 
and  biographer  are  respectable,  and  let  it  be 
said  quickly  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  written,  a 
book  that  probably  will  fascinate  them.  He 
writes  with  lucid  eloquence,  he  is  a  very  acute 
observer,  and  he  has  a  fertile  and  suggestive 
imagination.  .  .  .  My  charge  against  this 

amiable  critic  is  that  he  has  pressed  his  thesis 
too  hard  and  too  long.  What  might  have  been 
a  truly  excellent  journal  article  has  been  re¬ 
lentlessly  extended  to  make  a  book,  crammed 
with  examples,  irritatingly  overdocumented, 
belaboring  what  quickly  becomes  obvious,  un¬ 
til  the  reader  longs  to  have  done  and  get  on 
with  the  next  chapter — where,  however,  he 
will  find  more  of  the  same.  .  .  .  Moreover,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the:  artistic  progress 
of  Hemingway  through  these  three  stages  of 
man  is  quite  as  precisely  partitioned  as  Mr. 
Lewis  would  like  it  to  be.”  E.  M.  Halliday 
Am  Lit  38:259  My  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:307  Je  ’66  220w 
“Lewis’s  location  of  Hemingway  in  what 
Northrop  Frye  would  call  the  ‘demonic’  tradi¬ 
tion  leads  him  into  many  right  judgments  of 
the  fiction.  He  has  written  the  most  sugges¬ 
tive  study  of  Hemingway  now  available.  This 
work  seems  much  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Hem¬ 
ingway  than  Philip  Young’s  psychic  study  and 
Carlos  Baker’s  investigation  [Hemingway,  BRD 
1952].”  T.  F.  Simms 

Library  J  91:257  Ja  15  ’66  150w 

“[This]  is  a  completely  academic  project: 
much  ado  about  very  little.  Not  exactly  that 
this  is  a  bad  book;  rather  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  book  if  it  were  a  book  at  all.  Remove  the 
ornamentation  and  the  pretentious  vocabulary, 
and  what  is  left  is  a  small  point  of  no  very 
great  originality  or  interest.  .  .  .  The  terms, 
[eros.  agape  and  romantic  love]',  are  employed 
without  mercy  or  remorse,  and  they  soon  begin 
to  look  like  tags,  myopically  affixed  in  default 
of  genuine  insight.  .  .  .  The  knock-out  shell  i3 
a  notion  that  the  study  of  amatory  develop¬ 
ment  in  Hemingway  is  ‘perhaps  the  essential 
way  of  grasping  his  art,’  and  it  goes  off  like 
a  wet  firecracker,”  Philip  Young 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  F  13  ’66  700w 


LEWIS,  W.  ARTHUR.  Development  planning: 
the  essentials  of  economic  policy.  278p  $4.95 
Harper 


338.9  Economic  policy  66-10655 

The  author  “endeavors  to  show  how  develop¬ 
ment  planning  must  be  a  careful  synthesis  of 
a  nation’s  resources,  economic  forces  and 
social  conditions.  The  desired  relationship  be¬ 
tween  government  planning  and  private  en¬ 
terprise  is  .  .  .  stated,  [and  an]  analysis  is 
given  [of]  the  statistical  framework  within 
which  development  planning  operates 
.[The]  emphasis  is  upon  policy.”  (Library  ’  J) 
Bibliography. 


,  fair  Arthur  Lewis  is  one  of  the  wisest  of 
living  economists.  A  native  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies:  in  his  early  thirties  just  after  the  war 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Manchester;  . 

[he  has  been]  inevitably  active  as  an  adviser 
in  the  developing  world.  .  .  .  [His  book]  is  a 
do-it-yourself  manual  for  developing  countries’ 
economists  and  civil  servants — often  very  ill- 
experienced  men — who  are  doing  it  themselves 
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If  they  heed  it,  and  they  will  find  no  other 
handbook  on  their  job  half  so  readable  and  suc¬ 
cinct,  it  could  be  one  of  the  most  important 
instructional  manuals  ever.  .  .  .  Just  oc¬ 

casionally,  this  reviewer  finds  himself  more 
optimistic  than  Sir  Arthur.  .  .  .  However,  as 
his  most  active  readers — the  second-class  under¬ 
graduates  of  five  years  ago,  wljo.  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  whole  economies  of  new  countries 
today — will  be  far  too  optimistic  by  nature, 
his  emphasis  is  of  the  right  kind.  The  whole 
book  gushes  forth  copious  draughts  of  detailed 
commonsense,  right  down  close  to  the  roots 
of  the  elephant  grass.” 

Economist  219:719  My  14  ’66  950w 


‘‘This  work  [is]  written  for  the  informed 
layman.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lewis  has  drawn  upon  his 
personal  experience  in  the  field  to  produce  a 
careful  study  of  an  important  area  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  work  will  be  of  value  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  subject.”  H.  M.  Burns 
Library  J  91:3712  Ag  ’66  120w 


LEWIS,  W.  ARTHUR.  Politics  in  West  Africa. 

(McMaster  univ.  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The 

Whidden  lectures,  1965)  90p  $3.50  Oxford 

320.966  Africa,  West — Politics.  States.  New 
— Politics  65-8469 

The  author  discusses  the  present  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  West  Africa  arguing  ‘  that  African 
societies  are  not  divided  by  class  (as  are  those 
in  the  industrialized  West)  but  by  tribe,  re¬ 
gion  and  possibly  religion.  They  are  plural,  not 
class,  societies.  Thus  ...  [a]  system  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  with  one  class-based  party  battling 
to  succeed  another,  is  of  no  use  to  West  Africa, 
still  less  are  the  West  European  and  north- 
American  political  philosophies  as  brought  home 
.  .  .  [by]  African  politicians.  The  answer,  says 
Sir  Arthur,  lies  in  a  combination  of  proportional 
representation  and  coalition  governments.  The 
aim  is  to  give  every  group— tribal,  regional, 
religious — an  opportunity  to  participate  in  day- 
to-day  governing,  whether  it  be  in  parliament 
or  the  cabinet  itself.”  (Economist) 


‘‘The  importance  of  Sir  Arthur  Lewis’  most 
recent  book,  originally  delivered  as  the  Whid¬ 
den  Lecture  at  McMaster  University,  rests 
mainly  ...  in  its  critical  judgment  of  the 
authoritarian  tendencies  in  postcolonial  Africa. 
.  .  .  [However]  more  attention  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  social  structure  and  politics  might 
have  brought  Sir  Arthur’s  discussion  of  a 
pluralistic  alternative  to  single-party  rule  some¬ 
what  more  down  to  earth.”  Martin  Kilson 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:165  My  '66  500w 

‘‘In  the  first,  knockabout,  third  of  the  book 
there  is  a  general  kicking  out  of  all  the  es¬ 
tablished  props  of  thought  on  West  Africa. 
.  .  .  Professor  Lewis  devotes  the  middle 

third  of  his  work  to  demolishing,  one  by  one, 
all  the  African  arguments  for  a  one-party  state. 
...  So  far  so  good.  It  is  a  long  over-due  serv¬ 
ice  to  young  Africans  everywhere  to  point  out 
that  their  future  is  not  bound,  by  intellectual 
reasoning  at  any  rate,  to  be  served  out  m  the 
sterile  wastes  of  party  dictatorships.  Yet  the 
solutions  Professor  Lewis  puts  forward  are 
highly  imperfect.  .  .  .  What  is  not  examined 
fujly — and  this  is  a  surprising  omission,  in  a 
work  by  an  economist — is  whether  argy-bargy- 
ing  coalitions  could  get  the  sluggish  West 
African  economies  moving  at  all.” 

Economist  217:616  N  6  65  950w 

“[This  book,]  distinguished  by  its  brevity  and 
its  brilliance.  ...  is  about  the  single-party 
state,  which  Lewis,  an  eminent  economist  and 
a  specialist  in  centralized  planning,  finds  not 
onlv  repulsive  but  irrelevant  to  all  the  major 
problems  of  West  Africa.  As  a  former  econom¬ 
ic  adviser  to  Nkrumah,  he  speaks  from  direct 
experience  of  at  least  one  single-party  state. 
.  .  .  But  I  wonder  whether  Lewis  is  not  .  .  . 
committing  precisely  the  error  of  which  he  ac¬ 
cuses  the  political  scientists,  of  arguing  that 
Africans,  because  they  are  Africans,  need  a.  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  democracy.  .  .  .  According  to 
Lewis,  the  answer  should  be  coalitions  of  geog¬ 
raphically  and  ethnically  based  parties.  .  .  . 
But  I  wonder  whether  nation-building  does  not 
demand  something  more  positive  than  this.” 
Roland  °p|J'vPrRev  Qf  Books  6;30  My  25  -66  850w 


LEWIS,  W.  S.,  ed.  Horace  Walpole’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Countess  of  Upper  Os- 
sory.  See  Walpole,  H. 


LEWIS,  WALKER.  Without  fear  or  favor;  a 
biography  of  Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke 
Taney.  556p  $7.50  Houghton 
B  or  92  Taney,  Roger  Brooke  65-18490 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Current 

Am  Hist  R  71:1438  J1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Ge,orgP  Osborn 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:185  S  ’66  700w 
“While  [Mr.  Lewis]  has  added  interesting 
detail  to  th9  basic  portrait  of  Taney  drawn 
by  Carl  B.  Swisher  30  years  agoi,  Without 
Fear  or  Favor  will  not  displace  Swisher’s 
[Roger  B.  Taney,  BRD  1935]  as  an  essay  in 
Constitutional  history.  It  is  however,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  lively  account,  meticulous  in  its 
presentation  of  the  legal  material.  It  should 
help  to  revive  interest  in  one  of  our  authen¬ 
tically  great  men,  and  in  his  career.”  E.  V. 
Rostow 

Book  Week  p2  F  6  ’66  4350w 
Va  Q  R  42:civ  summer  ’66  220w 


LEWIS,  WILLIAM  H.,  ed.  French-speaking 
Africa:  the  search  for  identity.  256p  $6.50 
Walker  &  co. 

309.16  Africa— Politics.  States,  New.  France 
— Colonies  65-15988 

“This  book  emerges  from  a  colloquium  con¬ 
ducted  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  from  August  17- 
21,  1964,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  The  Ford  Foundation, 
Georgetown  University,  and  The  African-Amer¬ 
ican  Institute.  The  special  program,  organized 
to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  French-speak¬ 
ing  Africa  among  American  scholars,  brought 
together  .  .  .  specialists  from  Africa.  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Canada,  and  the  United  States  to 
discuss  problems  relating  to  political,  econom¬ 
ic,  and  social  change.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“The  great  outpouring  of  scholarly  works 
on  Africa  during  the  past  decade  has  left  a 
significant  gap  where  French-speaking  ter¬ 
ritories  are  concerned.  .  .  .  This  lack  is  at 
least  partly  met  by  Lewis  in  this  collection 
of  excellent  essays.  .  .  .  The  essays  all  offer 
a  substantial  amount  of  comparative  analysis 
and,  taken  together,  they  provide  a  fascinating 
view  of  the  efforts  by  some  of  the  new  African 
states  at  what  is  a  typically  French  exercise: 
the  search  for  identity.  Highly  recommended 
for  advanced  undergraduates.” 

Choice  2:896  F  ’66  lOOw 
“The  papers  [in  this  book]  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  with,  as  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  volume,  varying  degrees  of  adequacy. 
Of  particular  interest  is  Michael  Crowder’s 
paper  on  independence  as  a  goal  in  the  two 
decades  preceding  independence  in  French  Afri¬ 
ca.  .  .  .  One  or  two  of  the  papers  included  In 
the  book  appear  to  have  a  curious  lack  of 
relevance  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
insightful  of  the  contributions  appears  to  be 
tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  little 
or  no  connection  to  the  topic.  This  is  Profes¬ 
sor  Eisenstadt’s  chapter  on  social  change  and 
modernization  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
It  is  claimed  by  the  editor  to  be  a  ‘theoretical 
framework’:  so  it  is.  but  not  to  the  chapters 
that  precede  it.”  L.  G.  Cohen 

Pol  Sci  Q  81.301  Je  ’66  170w 


LEXAU,  JOAN  M.  More  beautiful  than  flowers: 
drawings  by  Don  Bolognese,  unp  $2.95  Lip- 
pincott 

231  God — Juvenile  literature.  Nature — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-10903 

“A  young  child  explains  her  love  of  God 
.  .  .  as  manifested  in  nature.  .  .  .  Preschool  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  bookl  expresses  a  young  child’s  lov¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  God  in  a  rythmic  praver  that 
is  childlike,  though  not  inanely  childish,  in  its 
concepts  and  comparisons.  Don  Bolognese’s 
unsentimental  pictures  in  soft  colors  comnlete 
this  introduction  to  meditation  for  children. 
[Ages]  seven  to  ten.” 

America  115:15  .T1  2  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:3251  Je  15  ’66  70w 
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LEXAU,  J.  M. — Continued 

“One  respects  the  poetic  and  reverential  qual¬ 
ity  here  but  the  meanings  and  significances 
are  a  load  for  children  5  to  8  to  grapple  with. 
Don  Bolognese’s  illustrations  of  shattered  tree 
hulks,  of  leaf-clogged  ponds,  are  done  with 
splendid  delicacy.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  3  '66  70w 


LEYMARIE,  JEAN.  Corot;  biographical  and 
critical  study;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Stuart 
Gilbert.  (The  taste  of  our  time)  137p  col  pi 
$7.50  Skira 

B  or  92  Corot,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille 

66-15282 

“A  biography  which  surveys  Corot’s  work 
in  chronological  sequence.”  (Introd)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"This  admirable  monograph  on  Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Camille  Corot  is  illuminated  by  55  color 
plates  tipped  in  throughout  the  text  at  appro¬ 
priate  places  so  that  they  may'  be  studied 
while  reading  a  discussion  of  Corot’s  develop¬ 
ment  in  style.” 

Best  Sell  26:159  J1  15  ’66  lOOw 
"This  small  volume  on  Corot  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  painter. 
The  .  .  .  plates  are  clear  and  accurate,  the 
text  while  not  brilliant  is  quite  good,  and  the 
bibliography  is  reasonably  complete  and  up-to- 
date.  This  volume  plus  all  the  others  so  far 
published  in  the  Skira  Series  should  certainly 
be  purchased  by  all  libraries.”  David  Gebhard 
Library  J  91:3927  S  1  '66  230w 


The  LIBERATOR.  Documents  of  upheaval; 
sels.  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison’s  The  lib¬ 
erator,  1831-1865;  ed.  by  Truman  Nelson. 
294p  $5.95  Hill  &  Wang 
326  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  66-15900 

An  anthology  “illustrating  Garrison's  deep 
ethical  commitment  to  abolition  within  the 
context  of  pacifism  and  the  general  issues  of 
his  time.’’  (Nation)  Index. 


"These  selections  span  the  whole  period  of 
The  Liberator’s  publication.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 

cerpts  are  arranged  chronologically,  for  the 
most  part,  but  with  an  eye  to'  topical  organ¬ 
ization.  Garrison's  own  writings  alternate  with 
those  of  friends  and  foes,  both  reason  and 
vituperation  being  well  represented  on  either 
side.  .  .  .  [The  editor’s]  remarks  are  .  .  . 
well  informed,  sensitive  and  often  highly  per¬ 
ceptive.  .  .  .  The  excerpts  presented  here  are 
meant  to  be  representative,  but  they  are  ab¬ 
breviated  in  each  case  and  highly  selective. 
For  scholarly  purposes  they  do  not  supplant 
the  original  files,  but  the  book  reproduces  in 
convenient  form  a  far  more  substantial  sampl¬ 
ing  than  is  available  elsewhere.” 

Choice  3:953  D  ’66  170w 

“This  wide-ranging  sourcebook  .  .  .  provides 
vivid  access  to  the  abolitionist  mentality.” 

Christian  Century  83:780  Je  15  ’66  20w 
“In  his  preface,  [Nelson]  states  that  his 
selection  centers  on  those  articles  which  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  The 
Liberator’s  founder  and  editor,  became  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Abolitionist  movement.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  large  public  and  school  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:2485  My  15  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:5268  O  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  203:190  S  5  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  9  ’66  40w 


LICHTHEIM,  GEORGE.  Marxism  in 
France.  212p  $6.75  Columbia  univ. 


modern 

press 


335.4  Socialism — France — History.  Commu¬ 
nism — France  66-14788 


This  ‘is  a  historical  study  of  Socialist  anc 
Communist  theory  and  practice  in  France 
since  the  First  World  War.  .  .  The  relevance 
of  Marxism  to  the  new  postbourgeois  industria 
order  in  France  and  Western  Europe  is  dis 
cussed  in  the  light  of  current  economic  anc 
sociological  thought,  while  the  ideologica 
cleavages  between  orthodox  Marxism,  Ex¬ 
istentialism.  and  Christian  Socialism,  are  ex¬ 
amined  with  special  reference  to  the  derivatioi 


of  contemporary  French  philosophy  from  Ger¬ 
man  metaphysics.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


"Lichtheim’s  central  preoccupation  through¬ 
out  is  the  striving  for  the  unity  of  theory  and 
practice  and  the  breakdown  of  the  Marxist 
claim  to  provide  it.  .  .  .  He  analyzes  history 
to  give  the  indispensable  background  to  the 
debate  about  theory,  and  theory  to  show  how 
philosophic  debate  influences  political  decision. 
In  the  final  section,  the  author  moves  beyond 
France  to  a  critique  of  Marxism  in  the  modern 
world  .  .  .  where  the  key  issues  are  those  the 
labor  movement  never  resolved:  in  practice 
the  role  of  the  intellectual  in  relation  to  the 
proletariat,  in  theory  the  choice  between  .  .  . 
workers’  control  and  the  socialist  conception 
of  a  rational  and  scientific  social  order.  .  .  . 
His  stress  on  the  political  role  of  intellectuals 
and  his  pessimism  about  that  of  the  workers 
will  provoke  some  readers  to  violent  dissent 
and  others  to  a  reexamination  of  their  own 
fundamental  assumptions.”  P.  M.  Williams 
Commentary  42:102  S  ’66  1800w 
“This  detailed  informed  study  is  both  a  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  ideas  and  in  careful 
political  analysis.  It  is  for  individuals  well 
grounded  in  French  history,  Marxism  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  .  .  .  [The  author]  handles  well  the 
relation  of  the  revolutionary  (1789)  and  re¬ 
publican  traditions  to  French  politics  and 
French  Marxism.  The  style  in  spots  needs  a 
bit  more  clarity  and  the  transforming  of  nouns 
into  verbs  (‘traumatized’)  is  unfortunate;  many 
characters  need  fuller  identification  than  their 
surnames.”  Garland  Downum 

Library  J  91:2060  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
“Mr  Lichtheim  is  a  Marxist — of  a  somewhat 
special  kind.  For  one  thing,  his  Marxism  is  a 
cosmology,  not  a  loyalty  to  a  specific  pro¬ 
gramme  or  a  particular  movement.  .  .  .  His 
constant  emphasis  on  the  original  Marx  is 
both  striking  and  important.  .  .  .  Secondly, 
Mr  Lichtheim  uses  Marxism  ...  as  a  heuristic 
tool  for  the  analysis  of  the  recent  and  con¬ 
temporary  world.  .  .  .  For  in  the  last  resort 
he  is  not  really  writing  a  history  of  Marxism 
in  modern  France  at  all  but  using  this  theme 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  no  less  than  a 
Marxist  analysis  of  modernity.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  Mr  Lichtheim’s  acuteness  and  intellectual 
scope  that  its  emergence  is  made  to  appear 
inevitable.”  Peter  Nettl 

New  Statesman  72:95  J1  15  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Hobsbawm 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:34  O  20  ’66  2800w 
Va  Q  R  42:civii  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


LIDDELL  HART,  BASIL  HENRY.  The  Lid¬ 
dell  Hart  memoirs;  2v:  v  1.  1895-1938  [Eng 
title:  The  memoirs  of  Captain  Liddell  Hart]. 
433p  pi  $7.50  Putnam 

355  Great  Britain — Defenses  (64-13016) 

These  “recollections  of  Great  Britain’s  .  .  . 
military  expert  offer  an  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  military  theory  and  a  segment 
of  recent  European  history.”  (New  Yorker) 
Classified  list  of  books  by  Captain  B.  H  Lid¬ 
dell  Hart.  Subject  index.  General  index. 


Reviewed  by  Gene  Smith 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  13  ’66  1050w 
Economist  215:1048  My  29  ’65  900w 
Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:938  F  15  ’66  150w 
“The  Second  World  War  .  .  .  could  probably 
have  been  prevented,  certainly  rapidly  won,  if 
Britain  and  France  had  used  the  Twenties  and 
.thirties  to  master  the  mechanical  revolution 
m  warfare.  The  story  of  their  failure  is  the 
central  theme  of  this  volume.  .  .  [It]  is 
primarily  the  record  of  a  life  of  conflict,  be¬ 
tween  a  brilliant,  influential  writer  and  the 
BnLsh  military  mind,  .  .  It  is  a  personal, 
not  a  historian’s,  narrative,  and  if  the  reader 
should  fall  by  the  wayside  in  its  400  pages  it 
may  be  from  a  surfeit  of  meticulously  recorded 
notes  and  documents  to  prove  that  he  had  the 
of,  %very  argument  .  .  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  fun,  of  illumination,  of  tears,  in  these 
memoirs  much  fine  detail  that  historians  of 
that  shabby  period  will  quarry.  .  .  .  What  is 
missing  is  the  portrait  of  the  author  himself.” 
Alastair  Buchan 

New  Statesman  69:887  Je  4  ’65  llOOw 


New  Yorker  41:135  F  5  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Tuchman 

Reporter  34:52  F  24  ’66  2200w 
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“It  was  fashionable  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  after  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  lack  of 
modern  equipment  and  organization  in  1939  on 
the  timidity  of  politicians.  .  .  .  Captain  Liddell 
Hart’s  detailed  testimony  proves  that  the 
primary  failure  lay  within  the  War  Office  itself. 

.  .  .  This  first  book  lifts  the  curtain  of  discre¬ 
tion  which  the  fifty-year  rule  was  intended  to 
maintain  over  the  years  between  the  wars. 
The  picture  revealed  is  vivid,  although  the 
form  is  voluble  and  voluminous — an  expanding 
torrent  of  reminiscences  of  great  value  to  the 
historian  and  the  student  of  military  affairs. 
To  the  general  reader  there  is  much  that  will 
seem  irrelevant  or  trivial,  marring  the  clarity 
of  the  general  theme.  But  it  is  all  history — in 
the  raw:  saucy  and  well  spiced,  but  not 
cooked.” 

TLS  p405  My  27  ’65  1400w 


LIDDELL  HART,  BASIL  HENRY.  The  Lid¬ 
dell  Hart  memoirs:  v2.  The  later  years  [Eng 
title:  The  memoirs  of  Captain  Liddell  Hart]. 
334p  pi  $7.50  Putnam 

355  Great  Britain — Defenses  (64-13016) 

‘‘The  second  volume  of  Captain  Liddell 
Hart’s  memoirs  covers  three  years,  from  the 
appointment  of  Hore-Belisha  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  May,  1937,  to  the  German 
attack  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  in 
May,  1940.”  (TLS)  Classified  list  of  books  by 
Captain  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart.  Combined  in¬ 
dexes  to  volumes  one  and  two. 


“There  was  very  little  about  the  German 
assault  on  the  West  in  World  War  II  that 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  had  not  seen  coming:,  since 
he  himself  had  written  the  books  it  was 
based  on,  and  there  were  few  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  which  he  had  not  predicted 
to  his  British  readers.  But  there  was  even 
less  that  they  had  chosen  to  do  about  it. 
It  still  puzzles  and  pains  him  that  they  should 
so  persistently  have  refused  to  heed  and 
cherish  him.  .  .  .  How  this  happened ,  the 

second  volume  of  his  memoirs  may  sometimes 
suggest,  though  not  always  exactly  as  the 
author  intended.  .  .  .  His  memoirs  are  of  a 
piece,  and  this  second  installment  should  not 
be  read  apart  from  the  first.”  Eric  Larrabee 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  28  ‘66  1550w 

Economist  217:732  N  13  ‘65  420w 


“At  first  [Liddell  Hart]  enjoyed  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  Britain’s  War  Minister  Hore- 
Belisha,  but  the  memoirs  recount  the  collapse 
of  that  partnership  and  the  triumph  of  Colonel 
Blimp-ism  in  the  British  Army.  ....  Liddell 
Hart’s  modesty  concerning  his  anguish,  both 
before  and  after  Manstein  and  Guderian 
proved  him  right,  is  notable:  so  also  was  the 
stupidity  of  British  politicians  and  generals. 
This  important  book  is  most  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries,”  R.  R.  Rea _ 

Library  J  91:3720  Ag  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Eliot 

Nat  R  18:937  S  20  ’66  900w 

"The  first  fascinating  theme  in  these 
memoirs  deals  with  Hore-Belisha’s  attempt  to 
modernise  the  Army.  .  .  .  Among  the  other 
interesting  general  themes  in  the  volume  are 
the  relationship  between  defence  policy  and 
foreign  policy,  the  role  of  The  Times  under 
Dawson  and  Barrington-Ward,  the  beginnings 
of  operational  research  and  the  debate  about 
conscription.  There  is  nothing  about  the  cost 
of  defence  and  very  little  about  Hore-Belisha  s 
attempt  to  ‘democratise’  the  Army.  .  .  .  Lidded 
Hart’s  reputation  as  a  prophet  is  sustained. 
So  too  is  his  belief  in  reason.  It  is  this 
latter  quality  which  makes  his  work,  so  ap¬ 
pealing  to  readers  with  only  a  limited  in¬ 
terest  in  military  history.”  Asa  Briggs 

New  Statesman  70:702  N  5  65  900w 

"[These  memoirs]  constitute  the  best  and 
most  revealing  record  of  what  and  how  things 
went  wrong  in  prewar  Britain.  The  essence 
of  Liddell  Hart’s  recollections  is  his  discovery 
of  some  revolutionary  ideas  in  modem  war¬ 
fare,  and  his  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  con¬ 
vince  his  countrymen  of  the  soundness  of 
those  ideas  in  more  than  thirty  volumes  writ¬ 
ten  since  the  1920’s.  .  .  .  Any  future  military 
leader  or  student  of  war  will  find  it  in  his  in¬ 
terest  to  know  his  Liddell  Hart  just  as  in¬ 
telligently  as  he  should  know  his  Clausewitz 
and  Mahan.”  R.  E.  Walters  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  O  2  ’66  800w 

New  Yorker  42:83  J1  30  ’66  200w 

TLS  p951  O  28  ’65  800w 


LIEBERMAN,  JOSEPH  1.  The  power  broker: 
a  biography  of  John  M.  Bailey,  modern 
political  boss.  365p  il  $6  Houghton 
B  or  92  Bailey,  John  Moran.  Connecticut — 
Politics  and  government.  Democratic  Party. 
Politics,  Practical  66-11223 

“For  20  years  John  Bailey  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Connecticut  Democratic  Party,  and 
for  6  years  he  has  occupied  the  highest  office 
in  the  National  Democratic  Organization. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  examines  [his]  career  in 
an  endeavor  to  seek  the  source  of  his  power 
and  the  impact  of  such  a  man  on  his  domain.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Rogin 

Book  Week  p4  O  2  ’66  700w 
“Contains  a  cursory  account  of  recent  Con¬ 
necticut  political  history  and  a  few  good  anec¬ 
dotes,  but  not  much  analysis  either  of  politics 
or  of  Bailey." 

Choice  3:851  N  ’66  60w 
“This  is  the  biography  of  a  fascinating  fig¬ 
ure  and  an  analysis  of  present-day  action.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  and 
of  value  to  all  students  of  political  science.” 
H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:3708  Ag  ’66  170w 
"Insightful  as  Lieberman’s  book  is,  it  would 
have  been  improved  if  he  had  some  small 
resistance  to  the  hackneyed  phrase.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  30  ’66  140w 


LI EBMAN,  JOSHUA  LOTH.  Hope  for  man: 
an  optimistic  philosophy  and  guide  to  self- 
fulfillment.  250p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
128  Philosophy.  Psychology,  Applied.  Ethics 

66-13846 

These  writings  "were  put  together  by  Dr. 
Liebman’s  widow.  Fan  Loth  Liebman,  from 
his  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays.  .  .  .  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  converting  the  reader 
from  the  omnipresent  sense  of  pessimism  which 
he  found  abundant  in  the  thinking  of  modern 
man  (and  for  which  he  held  the  existential 
philosophers  primarily  responsible)  to  a  sense 
of  optimism  and  joyful  consideration  of  life. 
Dr.  Liebman  was  both  rabbi  and  scholar,  and 
his  writings  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
allusions  to  Biblical  literature,  as  well  as  to 
the  classics  in  general.  He  also  integrated  a 
psychological  insight  into  his  study  of  man.” 
(Library  J)  This  is  a  sequel  to  Peace  of  Mind 
(BRD  1946). 


“Once  again  we  are  given  the  treat  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  thoughts  of  a  sensitive  and 
sentient  religious  teacher  and  psychological 
counsellor.  Sartre  and  Kierkegaard,  Kafka  and 
Dostoevski,  Buber  and  Heidegger  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  of  their  writings  and  implica¬ 
tions.  Liebman  is  so  full  of  psychologisms  that 
he  can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
‘judgementations’  about  these  writers.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  adequate  literary  criticism  nor  is 
it  good  psychology.  The  most  sensible  sections 
of  the  book  are  his  articles  on  love  and  mar¬ 
riage.  .  .  .  Even  here,  however,  his  tendency 
is  to  reduce  the  problem  to  some  simple  list¬ 
ing  of  do-it-yourself.  .  .  .  The  wisdom  of 
the  man  is  refreshingly  simple  to  read.  .  .  . 
For  Liebman,  hope  was  available  as  it  was 
necessary  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done  was 
to  follow  the  right  steps  in  its  pursuit.  Our 
generation  is  less  certain  of  both  though  even 
more  in  need  of  both.”  Milton  Rchman 
Best  Sell  26:159  J1  15  ’66  600w 


“Dr.  Liebman  discusses  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  in  an  interesting  and  informative  way. 

.  .  .  [He]  was  a  fascinating  writer  whose 
past  success  points  out  that  in  order  to  be 
heard  one  does  not  have  to  write  down  to 
one’s  audience  nor  indulge  in  repetitious  clichds 
about  man  and  the  gospel.  Recommended  for 
general  reading.”  H.  A.  Ozmon 

Library  J  91:3215  Je  15  ’66  180w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  14  ’66  150w 


“Reviewing  [this  book]  has  posed  some  prob¬ 
lems,  not  the  least  formidable  being  the 
necessity  of  reading  it.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  its  predecessor,  Peace  of  Mind  was 
a  prodigious  best-seller  and  that,  like  it,  Hope 
for  Man  bears  the  colophon  of  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  publishing  house,  the  whole  matter 
might  best  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  would, 
I  believe,  be  faintly  comical  to  take  this 
posthumously  published  book  seriously  for 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  not — a  learned 
venture  into  philosophy,  including  a  critical 
appraisal  of  what  is  held  to  be  the  devilishly 
subversive  influence  of  certain  existentialist 
writers  and  (at  no  extra  cost)  a  prescription 
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LIEBMAN,  J.  L. — Continued 
for  salvation.  .  .  .  The  rhetoric  is  frequently 
crude,  its  devices  more  those  of  the  debater 
(I  almost  said  demagogue)  than  of  the  scholar: 
build  them  up  before  knocking  them  down 
and/or  question  their  motives.”  Leslie  Schaffer 
Sat  R  49:31  J1  30  ’66  400w 


LIETZ,  GERALD  S.,  jt.  auth.  Secrets  of  the 
heart  and  blood.  See  White,  A.  T. 


LIEUWEN,  EDWIN.  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
America;  a  short  history.  149p  $4.95  Praeg'er 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Latin  America — Foreign  relations — U.S. 

65-24724 

An  interpretation  of  “the  salient  features  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  Latin  America.  .  .  .  The  emphasis  .  .  . 
is  upon  the  twentieth  century.  The  analysis 
here  presented  is  the  fruit  of  the  author's  ex¬ 
perience  both  as  an  academician  and  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  employee.”  (Introd)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  book  will  be  valuable  primarily  to  lay¬ 
men  looking  for  a  historical  sketch  as  orienta¬ 
tion  toward  a  better  understanding  of  contem¬ 
porary  inter-American  problems.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,]  many  unguarded  statements  are  either 
erroneous  or  highly  misleading.  .  .  .  Roughly 
half  the  book,  the  better  half,  deals  with  the 
period  since  1933.  Both  the  Good  Neighbor 

policy  and  the  later  development  of  a  hemis¬ 
pheric  security  organization  are  effectively 

handled,  as  is  the  tangled  story  of  American 
policy  toward  Castro’s  Cuba.  .  .  .  Lieuwen  con¬ 
cludes  that  historically  the  central  theme  of 
US  policy  .  .  .  has  been  that  of  creating  a 
special  sphere  of  influence.  Such  an  over¬ 

reaching  generalization  does  an  injustice  to 
the  complexity  of  in  ter- American  relations.” 
R.  H.  Bastert 

Am  Hist  R  72:343  O  ’66  EOOw 
“An  excellent  book  for  either  reference  or 
quick  reading,  it  covers  all  facets  of  U.S. 

policy  from  the  beginning  through  1965.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  does  so  in  summary  fashion,  but  not 
by  ignoring  essential  characteristics  or  hap¬ 
penings.” 

Choice  3:450  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Aitken 

Harper  232:101  Je  ’66  140w 
“This  brief  book  on  U.S. -Latin  American 
political  and  economic  relationships  is  a  model 
of  clarity  .  .  .  and  the  analysis,  valuable  chiefly 
for  its  perceptive  insights  and  balanced  pres¬ 
entation  is  thorough  and  scholarly  yet  easily 
accessible  to  the  layman.  .  .  .  The  author’s 
conclusions  on  the  future  of  the  relationship 
and  its  present  major  tool,  the  Alliance,  are 
cautiously  optimistic.  Although  relatively  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  book  is  recommended  for  both 
public  and  academic  collections.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  90:5272  D  1  ’65  130w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  9  ’66  30w 


LIFSON,  DAVID  S.  The  Yiddish  theatre  in 
America.  659p  il  810  Yoseloff 

792.09  Theater — Jews.  Theater — New  York 
(City)  64-17112 

The  author  “traces  the  history  of  the  Yiddish 
language  theater  from  its  origins  in  the  19th 
century  through  its  [decline  after  the  1940’s].” 
(Choice)  Appendixes  include  Productions  of 
Maurice  Schwartz:  Artef  productions,  and 
Folksbuehne  productions.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“All  of  the  great  Yiddish  dramatists,  mostly 
of  central  European  birth  and  rearing  are 
covered  very  fully  indeed.  .  .  .  When  it  comes 
to  stage  history  .  .  .  most  of  the  important 
acting  on  the  Yiddish  stage  in  this  country  is 
covered,  but  the  author  has  organized  his  ma¬ 
terial  poorly  so  that  the  book  is  hard  to  read 
and  to  use.  .  .  .  Dr  Lifson  has  done  a  thorough 
job  of  research  .  .  .  but  it  is  .  .  .  as  if  he  had 
printed  his  notes  for  chapters,  rather  than 
writing  them.”  George  Freedlev 

Am  Lit  37:355  N  '65  160w 
“A  thorough  and  carefully  documented  study. 
.  .  .  In  a  scholarly  but  readable  style,  [the 
author]  shows  the  important  influence  that 
the  Yiddish  theater  had  in  bringing  to  this 
country  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  modern 
European  trends  and  ideas — among  them  the 
Stanislavski  system  and  German  expression¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  Well  indexed;  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  2:784  Ja  ’66  lOOw 


L1FTON,  BETTY  JEAN.  The  rice-cake  rab¬ 
bit;  il.  by  Eiichi  Mitsui,  unp  $2.75;  lib  bdg 
$2.78  Norton 

Rabbits — Stories.  Fairy  tales  65-18040 

The  rabbit  “stands  on  hind  legs  ‘almost  as 
tall  as  a  man.’  He  makes  the  best  rice  cakes 
in  Japan  and  although  he  has  everything  that 
a  rabbit  could  want,  he  also  has  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  wife's  problem.  .  .  .  He  wants  to  be  a 
samurai.  Even  with  ears  pinned  back,  he 
cannot  pass  for  a  noble.  Eventually,  having 
become  a  superb  fencer,  he  is  about  to  achieve 
his  heart’s  ,  desire  when  his  identity  is  dis¬ 
closed.  ...  In  Japan  there  is  a  law  that 
only  humans  can  aspire  to  such  a  title.  He 
has  to  go  to  the  moon.  .  .  .  Shiro  could  not 
be  happy  on  earth  because  he  wanted  what 
a  rabbit  should  not.  want.”  (Book  Week) 
“Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Nora  Magid 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  150w 

“Japanese  customs  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  poetic  text;  and  exuberant  illustrations, 
with  background  settings  merely  suggested, 
are  strongly  Japanese  in  feeling.  Humor  bor¬ 
ders  on  poignancy,  and  the  fun  is  akin  to  that 
of  the  Joji  stories.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:191  Ap  ’66  150w 
“This  tale,  having  many  variants  in  folk 
literature,  was  most  recently  told  in  the 
Yamaguchis’  beautiful  and  moving  Two  Crabs 
and  the  Moonlight '  [Brd  1965].  This  new  ver¬ 
sion  will  also  interest  children  who  have  been 
introduced  to  the  Tengu  by  Mrs.  Lif ton’s  The 
Dwarf  Pine  Tree  or  Uchida’s  collections  of 
Japanese  folk  tales.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  91:1065  F  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  23  ’66  80w 


L1FTON,  ROBERT  JAY,  ed.  The  woman  in 

America.  293p  $6  Houghton 

301.41  Women  in  the  U.S.  65-15157 

“American  women  face  special  problems,  not 
susceptible  of  conventional  treatments.  .  .  . 
The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  raise  new  ques¬ 
tions  and  suggest  new  approaches  to  some  of 
these  problems.  .  .  .  [This]  is  the  third  book 
in  The  Daedalus  Library,  a  new  series  con¬ 
cerned  with  important  topics  in  the  humani¬ 
ties,  the  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“[This  collection]  edited  by  [a]  Yale  psy¬ 
chiatrist  [includes  as  its  final  paper]  a  tribute 
to  a  great  American  woman — of  our  own  times. 
The  author,  Joan  M.  Erikson,  modestly  calls 
it  ‘Notes  on  the  Life  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,’ 
but  it  is  a  model  of  good  writing,  selection  of 
fact  and  opinion  and  compression.”  Irving 
Dilliard 

Am  Scholar  35:581  summer  ’66  230w 


Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Park 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  10  ’66  340w 
“[This]  is  a  remarkably  interesting  series  of 
chapters  written  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
authors.  ...  In  general,  the  style  is  that  of  in¬ 
formal  commentary  rather  than  that  of  the 
academic  research  paper.  Only  a  few  of  the 
chapters  present  any  new  empirical  findings; 
but  one  finishes  the  book  with  a  sense  of  having 
examined  a  number  of  important  questions 
through  the  eyes  of  keen  observers  of  the 
American  scene.” 

Choice  2:798  Ja  ’66  220w 
“[This]  is  a  symposium  which  asks  and 
answers  questions  within  traditional  bounds. 
It.  examines  many  of  the  honored  shibboleths 
without  casting  very  much  light.  ...  It 
treads  a  very  narrow  path  ...  it  subordinates 
fresh  and  original  attitudes  to  correct  ter¬ 
minology.  Women  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  They  have  been  at  the  center  of 
the  most  spirited  and  spiritual  developments 
of  human  history,  and  to  reduce  them  solemnly 
to  categories,  classifications,  sections,  and  sub¬ 
sections  is  becoming  an  exercise  in  futility. 
This  is  not  meant  to  treat  frivolously  a  book 
which  represents  some  of  the  best  sociological 
thinking  on  the  subject,  but  to  suggest  that 
the  end  of  test-tube  conclusions  must  be  al¬ 
most  m  sight.”  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  Mr  24  ’66 
600w 


[This  book]  is  a  good  example  of  the  new 
multiple  ‘cluster’  approach  to  a  topic  we  are 
all  interested  in — a  woman’s  place  in  the 
maelstrom  of  social  change.  People  of  different 
plumage  and  diverse  schools  of  thought,  each 
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an  authority  in  his  own  held,  air  their  views. 
In  many  parts  it  is  a  sheer  delight  to  read. 
The  volume’s  able  editor  .  .  .  utilizes  the  com¬ 
parative  method  in  studying  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  American  feminine  way  of  life.  Erik- 
son  in  .his  ‘Reflections  on  Womanhood’  de¬ 
scribes  in  sparkling  style  the  symbolic  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  between  male  and  female. 
.  .  .  Among  the  other  chapters,  Diana  Trilling’s 
essay  on  'The  Image  of  Woman  in  Contem¬ 
porary  Literature’  stands  out.”  J.  A.  M. 
Meerloo 

New  Repub  154:26  Ja  8  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 

Sat  R  48:47  O  2  ’65  20w 


LIGHT,  LUISE.  In  praise  of  vegetables.  265p 
$5.95  Scribner 

641.6  Cookery— Vegetables  66-24482 

For  the  “home  cook  who  wishes  the  vegetable 
segments  of  her  dinners  to  be  as  enticing  as 
the  rest,  to  calorie-conscious  families  for  whom 
a  reliance  on  vegetables  can  mean  keeping  the 
‘count’  down  and  the  appetite  sated,  to  time¬ 
conscious  [women!  .  .  .  who  want  to  serve  well 
but  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  ex¬ 
pended,  and  [fori  the  budget-minded.”  (In- 
trod)  Index. 


“[The  author!  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
vegetables,  some  44  different  kinds,  and  offers 
more  than  400  recipes  for  tasty  preparation  of 
the  same.” 

Best  Sell  26:336  D  1  ’66  50w 


Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  pll  D  18  ’66  140w 


“Ways  of  cooking  [vegetables!  in  Chinese, 
Creole,  French,  Hungarian,  East  Indian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Middle  Eastern  styles  as  well  as 
in  more  familiar  American  ways.  .  .  .  [Mrs. 
Light  also!  tells  how  to  shop  for,  prepare,  cook, 
and  season  in  general,  and  then  goes  on  to 
sauces,  salads,  soups,  casseroles,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  vegetable  recipes.”  M.  L.  R. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  28  ’66 
130w 


“[These!  unusual  recipes  are  low  in  calories, 
time  preparation,  and  cost,  but  high  in  taste 
and  appearance  through  use  of  spices,  herbs 
and  sauces.  Chapter  eight  contains  recipes  for 
diets  and  how  to  adapt  regular  ones.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Light  dieted,  relying  heavily  on  vegetables, 
and  lost  48  and  40  pounds  respectively.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  list  of  cooking  terms,  a  seasoning 
guide  for  each  vegetable,  and  instructions  on 
how  to  purchase  and  care  for  them.  .  ... 

Highly  recommended  as  being  almost  unique  in 
the  field  for  the  new  or  experienced  cook. 


A.  L.  A1^g}™rey  j  juggle  n  15  ’66  130w 

“I  miss  information  on  the  less  known  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  cardoons,  knob  celery,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  Chinese  peas,  etc.,  which  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  ethnic 
markets  into  the  supermarkets.  Also,  why 
doesn’t  the  author  pay  more  attention  to  the 
vegetable  cookery  of  countries  that  excel  at  it, 
such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Greece  and  Switzerland.” 
Nika  Hazel  ton  Bk  r  P26  D  4  ’66  80w 


L1GHTNER,  ALICE  M.  See  Hopf,  A.  L. 


LIGHTSTONE,  A.  H.  Symbolic  logic  and  the 
real  number  system;  an  introduction  to  the 
foundations  of  number  systems.  225p  $7.50 
Harper 

512  Numbers,  Theory  of.  Logic,  Symbolic 
and  mathematical  66-10605 

In  this  book  “number  sytems  are  studied 
in  the  light  of  modem  algebra  and  with  the 
help  of  set  theory.  The  discussion  of  number 
systems  is  based  on  Peano  Systems  which  are 
presented  axiomatically  and  the  real  number 
system  is  constructed  on  the  student's  own 
ideas  on  the  subject,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  Dedekind  cuts  or  Cauchy  sequences  The 
fundamental  operations  of  rounding  off,  delet¬ 
ing  digits,  and  eliminating  sequences  of  nines 
are  included:  thus,  these  basic  operations  of 
the  real  number  system  and  the  limit  concept 
of  analysis  are  shown  to  be  interrelated. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes:  Cardinal  num¬ 
bers;  The  complex  number  system.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“The  mathematics  [here!  is  within  the  grasp 
of  a  junior  or  senior  mathematics  major,  but 
the  notation  is  rather  formidable  m  spots. 
The  careful  development  of  the  real  numbers 
in  terms  of  infinite  decimals  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment  for  using  3D©ci©kincl  cuts  or  Co/ucny  sc- 


quences.  There  are  many  interesting  things 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  neither  as  good  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  abstract  algebra  as,  say,  McCoy 
or  Herstein,  nor  as  efficient  an  aid  to  under¬ 
standing  the  real  numbers  as  Landau.” 

Choice  3:430  J1  ’66  llOw 
“This  exposition  should  lead  the  reader  to  a 
real  feeling  for  the  concepts  of  logic  rather 
than  merely  an  ability  to  manipulate.  .  .  .  The 
ordered-pair  approach  used  is  sometimes  bur¬ 
densome,  particularly  in  the  notation  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  mathematical  systems;  moreover, 
in  the  definition  of  isomorphism  the  all-im¬ 
portant  property  is  concealed  in  the  notation. 
Illustrative  examples  are  used  effectively.  .  .  . 
[Parts  of  the  work]  require  considerable 
sophistication  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  .  .  . 
[and]  some  typographical  errors  may  cause 
difficulty  in  reading,  though  most  are  evident." 
G.  C.  Webber 

Science  153:519  J1  29  ’66  460w 


LILIENTHAL,  DAVID  E.  The  journals  of 
David  E.  Lilienthal;  v3,  The  venturesome 
years,  1950-1955.  633p  il.  $11.95  Harper 
B  or  92  U.S.— History— 1898-  (64-18056) 

This  volume  covers  the  period  immediately 
after  Lilienthal’s  resignation  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  when  he  left  government 
service  for  private  business.  It  describes  his 
association  with  Lazard  Fibres  &  Co.  and  ends 
with  the  formation  of  the  Development  and 
Resources  Corporation.  For  reviews  of  volumes 
one  and  two  see  BRD  1965. 


Doubt,  in  particular,  is  the  recurring  theme 
of  Lilienthal’s  entries.  .  .  .  Even  after  Ihe]  had 
earned  $100,000  in  his  first  year  of  private  life, 
his  journal  entries  continue  to  reflect  the 
humility  of  an  apprentice.  .  .  .  Lacking  in  the 
worldy  prudence  and  compulsory  charity  of 
the  organization  man,  [he]  has  a  counterpoint 
of  sharp,  sometimes  indiscreet,  comment  as 
well  as  good,  sometimes  malicious,  Washington 
gossip.  .  .  .  We  encounter  Lilienthal’s  heroes 
.  .  .  We  also  encounter  his  villains.  .  .  And  we 
see  some  sacred  cows  slaughtered,  such  as  the 
renowned  World  Bank  Survey  Report  on  Colom¬ 
bia.  .  .  As  David  Lilienthal  puts  it:  ‘I  don’t 
lack  for  courage.’  ”  F.  M.  Oppenheimer 
Book  Week  plO  Ja  7  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Janeway 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  3  ’66 
950w 

Reviewed  by  Donald  Wasson 

Library  J  92:106  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
“In  accounting  to  himself  for  his  switch 
from  poor  public  servant  to  rich  Wall  Streeter, 
Mr.  Lilienthal  occasionally  seems  to  protest 
too  much,  going  on  about  how  his  life  would 
not  be  complete  unless  he  had  a  business  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  business  era.  .  .  .  Yet  the  act 
of  overprotesting  shows  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  qualities  of  this  complex  man — a  tension 
between  a  strong  need  to  rationalize  his  be¬ 
havior  and  a  conflicting  need  not  to  evade,  to 
show  his  colors  at  all  times  at  whatever  risk 
of  criticism.  ...  A  certain  uneasiness,  a 
roughness  of  texture  just  below  the  surface  of 
his  strikingly  vivid  and  sensitive  prose,  sug¬ 
gests  that  at  least  up  to  1955  he  was  still  not 
quite  satisfied.  .  .  .  The  most  illuminating  of 
inner  conflicts,  like  the  one  that  animates  this 
splendid  and  even  rather  dramatic  book,  may 
be  basically  insoluble.  It  is  the  struggle  to 
solve  them  that  makes  for  lives  as  interesting 
to  read  about  as  Mr.  Lilienthal’ s.”  John  Brooks 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  16  ’66  900w 
“The  period  covered  in  this  volume  of  [Lilien- 
thal’s]  monumental  journals  were  his  years 
of  personal  decision;  they  were  also  turbulent 
years  in  the  nation’s  history — the  years  of 
Eisenhower.  McCarthy,  Oppenheimer  and  the 
H-bomb,  the  Dixon-Yates  scandal,  cold  war 
and  unending  crises,  real  and  imagined.  Over 
everything  in  these  journals  spreads  the  shadow 
of  the  Bomb  and  its  politics.  .  .  .  Lilienthal’s 
life  is  wider,  deeper  and  richer  than  this  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  agony  of  his  times  suggests; 
and  his  journal  is  full  of  the  fine  observations 
of  a  natural  observer,  an  astute  and  sensible 
man.”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  68:120  O  24  ’66  700w 


LILLARD,  RICHARD  G.  Eden  in  jeopardy; 
man’s  prodigal  meddling  with  his  environ¬ 
ment:  the  southern  California  experience.  329p 
$6.95  Knopf 

917.94  California — Civilization.  California — 
Economic  conditions  66-10744 

The  author,  "Professor  of  English  and 
American  studies  at  Los  Angeles  City  Col- 
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LILLARD,  R.  G. — Continued 

lege.  .  .  .  [carries  the  reader]  through  the  era 
of  the  orange  groves,  the  arrival  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  the  depredations  perpetrated  by 
the  bulldozer  [up  to  the  present,  including  the 
Watts  riots].”  (Book  Week) 


“Both  the  beginning  and  end  of  l this]  book 
are  quite  splendid.  .  .  .  [The  main  trouble]  is 
that  the  words  in  between  .  .  .  instead  of  being 
sharp,  perceptive,  and  exciting,  are  for  the 
most  part  serviceable,  pedestrian,  and  bland. 

.  .  .  My  thesis  is  that  Mr.  Liliard  enjoys  his 
research  entirely  too  much.  Whenever  he  man¬ 
ages  to  detach  himself  from  his  3-by-5  cards 
he  is  capable  of  an  agreeable  sharpness  .  .  . 
[but]  such  passages  are  all  too  infrequent.  .  .  . 
In  the  end  the  reader  will  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  Southern  California  scene. 

.  .  He  will  have  learned  almost  everything 
.  .  .  except  some  of  the  really  important 
things.”  Kenneth  Lamott  „„  „„„ 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  2t>  66  1500w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Lee 

Christian  Century  83:1380  N  9  66  390w 

“Generally,  the  book  is  a  rapid-fire  series  of 
small  facts,  briefly  presented,  often  incomplete 
and  sometimes  out  of  context  or  only  partially 
true.  Few  of  the  statements  have  real  depth 
and  the  whole  picture  seems  shallow.  The  list 
of  books  and  persons  consulted  is  extensive, 
but  some  of  the  facts  have  since  become  stale. 
The  book  is  mostly  for  the  more  inclusive  pub¬ 
lic  library  collections  on  contemporary  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  Marco  Thomas 

Library  J  91:3753  Ag  ’66  170w 


LIMENTANI,  U.,  ed.  The  mind  of  Dante.  199p 
$5  Cambridge 

851  Dante.  Alighieri  65-21790 

These  seven  essays  are  “the  text  of  the 
lectures  that  were  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  ...  to  mark  the  seventh  cente' 
nary  of  the  birth  of  Dante.  The  opening  lecture 
by  Natalino  Sapegno  was  given  in  Italian:  it 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  P.  Boyde. 
The  other  six  essays  are  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Italian  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  each  one  of  them  is  meant  to 
illustrate  an  aspect  of  the  poetry  or  of  the 
thought  of  Dante.”  (Foreword)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“[This  collection  offers]  well  informed,  ex¬ 
cellent,  contemporary  insights  into  certain 
fundamental  Dante  problems;  the  relation  of 
structure  and  poetry  (Sapegno,  McNair) ;  the 
special  quality  of  Dante's  poetic  genuis,  his 
ability  to  dramatize  ‘ideas,  qualities  and  emo¬ 
tions’  (Boyde) ;  the  delicate  problem  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  correct  focus  on  Dante’s  peculiar  philo¬ 
sophical  and  political  humanism  (Foster, 
Limentani).  ...  A  number  of  [essays]  have 
the  added  virtue  of  being  good  syntheses  of 
the  aspect  treated,  suitable  for  orienting  the 
serious  reader,  advanced  undergraduate,  grad¬ 
uate  and  general,  while  at  the  same  time 
possessing  sufficient  originality  to  be  creative 
contributions  to  the  field.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  in  general  they  shy  away  from 
examining  the  problems  from  within  the  com¬ 
plex  texture  of  Dante’s  final  statement,  the 
Divine  Comedy,  in  any  great  detail.” 

Choice  3:126  Ap  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

New  Statesman  71:15  Ja  7  ’66  600w 

“All  the  essays  are  readable  and  illuminating; 
they  have  that  combination  of  modesty  and 
sophistication  which  is  commoner  in  England 
than  it  is  with  us.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  essays 
are  based  on  [a]  .  .  ,  free  and  informed 
attitude  to  the  medieval  masterpiece,  and  they 
lead  the  reader  to  see  through  the  sometimes 
unfamiliar  texture  to  the  underlying  poetic 
vision.”  Francis  Fergusson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  F  17  ’66  390w 

“[The  lecturers]  discuss  those  problems  which 
arise  because  Dante  seems  to  have  changed 
his  own  mind,  or  left  his  readers  in  doubt  on 
certain  important  matters:  the  exact  relations 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  of  poetic  and  theo¬ 
logical  allegory,  of  temporal  and  political  pow¬ 
er,  of  the  two  ‘ends’  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
happiness,  or  the  origins  and  development  of 
human  speech.  Dr.  Boyde  appraises  the  too 
often  undeservedly  neglected  lyric  poetry.” 
TLS  pl68  Mr  3  ’66  160w 


The  LINCOLN  library  of  essential ,  information; 
rev.  with  each  new  printing.  ^8th  ed  pi  col 
pi  maps  $35.50;  $42.50;  also  in  2v  $39.50, 

$47.50  Frontier  press 

031  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  (24_14708> 

This  revised  edition  offers  “practical  infor¬ 
mation  [in  the  subject  fields  of].  English  Lan- 
guage  and  Literature,  World  Literature,  His¬ 
tory,  Geography,  and  Mathematics.  .  • .  •  f  fst 
questions  for  review  and  bibliographies  tor 
further  study  are  given  at  the,  end  of  each 
major  section  of  the  text  [with  a]  .  .  .  separate 
treatment  ■.  .  .  [for]  physiography,  geology, 
mineralogy,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  zoology, 
and  botany.  Following  Science  .  ..  [are  sec¬ 
tions  on]  Economics  and  Useful  Arts  .  .  .  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Politics-.  .  ..  Literature  and  .  .  . 
Biography.  .  .  .  Information  not  directly  refer¬ 
able  to  the  foregoing  divisions  has  been  grouped 
under  Miscellany.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  masterpiece  of  condensed,  ac¬ 
curate,  up-to-date  information.  ...  A  master 
index  more  than  60  pages  long  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  is  usable  by  even  the 
youngest  readers.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  12  major 
sections  ends  with  a  few  pages  of  questions 
[whose]  choice  is  excellent,  especially  in  their 
connection  as  aids  to  self-education.  Much  of 
the  information  is  practical  and  designed  for 
the  craftsman.  .  .  .  Although  there  are  pictures 
and  illustrations  hundreds  of  selections  appear 
unillustrated.  The  maps  .  .  .  are  minimal,  and 
often  not  descriptive  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  most  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

.  .  .  Because  [the  encyclopedia]  is  designed 
to  be  used  essentially  for  self-education,  most 
of  the  selections  are  written  for  older  students, 
and  the  print  is  small.  Sentences  tend  to  be 
rather  long.  And  very  often  the  vocabulary  is 
past  that  of  the  usual  elementary  school  child.” 
Cynthia  Parsons 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl2  F  6  65 

650w  [YA] 

“Despite  its  more  modern  exterior,  this  is 
substantially  the  same  Lincoln  Library  that 
has  appeared  regularly  since  1924.  The  interior, 
unfortunately,  differs  little  from  that  of  earlier 
printings,  and  the  organization  and  pagination 
are  exactly  the  same,  section  by  section,  as  in 
my  old,  well-worn  still  serviceable  1937  edition. 
(Only  Section  XII,  Miscellany,  is  16  pages 
longer).  Most  of  the  new  illustrations  look  as 
old  fashioned  as  those  of  the  original.  Given 
the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  compress  new 
materials  into  the  same  number  of  pages,  the 
editors  have  done  reasonably  well:  but  the 
straitjacket  has  proved  stronger  than  they. 
Many  old  typographical  errors  have  not  been 
corrected.”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:5378  D  15  ’65  120w 

“Narratives,  tables,  and  specialized  diction¬ 
aries  complement  one  another  in  the  treatment 
of  a  given  subject:  bibliographies  and  study 
questions  are  provided  for  the  more  ambitious 
reader:  a  thousand  fascinating  byways  seduce 
the  browser.  .  .  .  Illustrations  are  numerous 
throughout.  The  price  includes  a  question-an¬ 
swering  service  by  mail  (on  a  test  question  it 
came  through  nobly).”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:34  Mr  19  ’66  180w  [YA] 


LIND,  JAKOV.  Landscape  in  concrete;  a  no¬ 
vel;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Ralph  Manheim. 
190p  34.50  Grove 

66-14102 

Set  in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II,  this 
allegorical  novel  is  the  odyssey  of  Gauthier 
Bachmann,  a  “huge  Wehrmacht  sergeant  dis¬ 
charged  as  mentally  unfit,  [who]  has  wandered 
from  the  Russian  front,  where  he  had  lost 
his  regiment  and  his  sanity,  to  the  Ardennes, 
Norway,  and  back  into  Germany  in  search  of 
a  unit  with  which  he  can  fight  and  re-establish 
his  manhood.”  (Library  J)  Originally  published 
entitled  Landschaft  in  Beton,  1963. 


Reviewed  by  Ross  Wetzsteon 

Book  Week  p2  J1  3  ’66  950w 
“Like  his  highly  praised  short  stories  ‘Soul 
of  Wood’  [BRD  1965],  Lind’s  first  novel  is 
black  humor  with  the  accent  on  the  black — a 
biting  example  of  what  has  been  dubbed  the 
literature  of  extremity.  .  .  .  The  plot  .  . 
becomes  a  monotone  of  violence  as  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Nazi  opportunists  recognize  Bachmann 
as  the  perfect  preconditioned  monster.  When 
they  viciously  push  the  blind -obedience  but¬ 
tons  built  into  him  by  the  Third  Reich,  the 
baby-eyed  sergeant  leaves  a  swath  of  as¬ 
sassinations  across  Europe  while  his  muddled 
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head  dreams  German  middle-class  dreams  of 
spotless  parlors  and  scrubbed  kitchens.  .  .  . 
The  literature  of  extremity  is  altogether  too 
much  like  what  it  attacks.  ...  It  rants  at 
us — art  projected  through  a  faulty  P.  A.  sys¬ 
tem — screaming  repetitive  messages  of  anger 
and  disgust  until  the  message  becomes  the 
scream.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  23  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Judith  Sklar 

Commonweal  85:112  O  28  '66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  85:274  D  2  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:3239  Je  15  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Halperin 

Nation  203:393  O  17  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  72:444  S  23  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Bauke 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  26  ’66  650w 
‘‘Lind’s  landscape  is  as  violent,  as  unstruc¬ 
tured  as  any  modernist  would  wish.  Yet  there 
stands  behind  the  lunatic  horror  a  viewpoint, 
not  summed  up,  only  hinted  at  in  imagery 
and  allegory.  It  lends  to  Lind’s  picture  of  the 
abyss  the  stature  of  prophecy.  .  .  .  Funny, 
bloody,  and  more  than  a  little  crazy,  [Bach- 
mann’s  adventures]  form  an  explosive  journey 
that  is  continuously  fascinating.  Baclimann’s 
insistence  on  serving,  on  killing,  is  as  single- 
minded  as  that  of  the  hero  of  Catch-22  Lby 
Joseph  Heller,  BRD  1962]  on  making  his  sep¬ 
arate  peace.  .  .  .  By  presenting  ambition  at 
its  most  extreme,  as  well  as  the  wildest  fan¬ 
tasies  of  murder  and  sexuality,  in  the  cold 
light  of  realistic  action,  Lind  is  speaking  direct¬ 
ly  to  his  reader:  hypocrite  lecteur,  mon  sem- 
blable,  mon  frere.  To  this  end  Jakov  Lind’s 
style  serves  him  as  an  extraordinarily  flexible 
instrument.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  mad,  brilliant 
book.”  Daniel  Stem 

Sat  R  49:25  Je  25  ’66  1350w 
‘‘There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  Kor- 
poral  Bachmann — endowed  with  the  body  of 
a  horse,  the  intelligence  of  a  chimpanzee  and 
the  soul  of  a  dove- — Herr  Lind  has  created  a 
figure  of  almost  archetypal  dimension.  Even 
though  Landscape  in  Concrete  as  a  whole 
falls  short  of  the  macabre  poetry  that  suf¬ 
fused  Soul  of  Wood  the  conception  of  Homo 
bachmannus  merits  unstinting  acclaim.  .  .  . 
In  Ralph  Manheim’s  translation  little  is  lost 
of  Herr  Lind’s  characteristic  style  com¬ 
pounded  of  staccato  terseness  and  Galgen- 
humor.” 

TLS  p872  S  22  ’66  320w 


LINDBLOM.  CHARLES  E.  The  intelligence 
of  democracy:  decision  making  through  mu¬ 
tual  adjustment.  352p  $7.50  Free  press 
301.15  Decision-making.  Democracy.  Public 
opinion  65-16269 

‘‘The  author  distinguishes  between  two  main 
methods  of  coordinating  the  policies  of  differ¬ 
ent  decision-making  agencies  (governmental 
and  nongovernmental).  One  is  coordination  by 
a  central  decision-maker.  .  .  .  The  other  is  co¬ 
ordination  through  spontaneous  mutual  adjust¬ 
ment  among  different  government  agencies  as 
well  as  different  social  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  each  of  them  representing  different — 
largely  sectional — social  interests.  This  latter 
type  of  coordination  Lindblom  calls  ‘partisan 
mutual  adjustment.’  ”  (Am  Econ  R)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


‘‘[The]  book  contains  many  interesting  ob¬ 
servations.  All  the  same  .  .  .  [it  is  disappoint¬ 
ing]  because  its  main  conclusions  are  unnec¬ 
essarily  vague  and  unspecific,  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  makes,  rather  little 
use  of  precisely  defined  theoretical  concepts 
or  of  clearly  specified  analytical  models.  . 
Lindblom  argues  that  in  a  complex  society  ef¬ 
fective  central  coordination  of  policy  deci¬ 
sions  is  simply  impossible  because  the  cen¬ 
tral  decision-maker  could  never  obtain  the 
enormous  amount  of  information  he  would  need 
for  this  purpose,  and  because  he  could  not 
make  an  effective  use  of  it,  even  if  he  could 
somehow  get  access  to  all  this  information.,.,.  . 
Lindblom’s  arguments  about  the  impossibility 
of  central  coordination  are  far  from  convincing. 

J.  C.  Harsanyi  _  _ 

Am  Econ  R  55:1189  D  65  1050w 
“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Professor 
Lindblom  has  examined  the  arguments  for 
centralized  and  decentralized  decision-making 
with  much  greater  care,  thoroughness,  preci¬ 


sion,  and  subtlety  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  His  book,  therefore,  performs  a  distinct 
and  important  service  for  American  political 
science  and  should  be  read  by  all  students  of 
the  discipline.”  M.  A.  Kaplan 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:158  Ja  ’66  800w 


“[This  book]  presents  a  powerful  critique  of 
the  most  widely  held  conception  of  how  deci¬ 
sions  .  .  .  are  made  and  ought  to  be  made. 
.  .  .  The  author,  a  professor  of  economics  at 
Yale  and  a  former  head  of  the  U.8.  AID  Mis¬ 
sion  to  India,  is  a  highly  qualified  authority 
on  the  subjects  that  he  explores.  My  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  central  finding  and  recommend¬ 
ation  does  not  diminish  my  feeling  that  one 
should  read  the  book.  .  .  .  Lindblom’s  central 
mistake  is  to  imply  that  the  world  is  limited 
to  a  choice  between  rationalism  and  disjointed 
incrementalism.  ...  If  we  compare  decision 
makers  who  are  more  successful,  in  terms  of 
achieving  their  goals,  with  those  who  are  less 
successful,  it  seems  that  the  former  follow 
several  ‘rules’  that  are  not  in  line  with  Lind¬ 
blom’s  noninnovative,  short  range,  consensus 
strategy.”  Amitai  Etzioni 

Science  152:746  My  6  ’66  2050w 


LINDER,  LESLIE.  The  journal  of  Beatrix 
Potter  from  1881-1897.  See  Potter,  B. 


LINDGREN,  ASTRID.  Springtime  in  Noisy 
Village;  pictures  by  lion  Wikland.  28p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.37  Viking 

66-15648 

This  story  tells  "what  a  happy  time  [spring] 
is  for  all  seven  children  who  live  at  the  three 
farms  of  Noisy  Village.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Originally  published  in  Swedish  in  1965  entitled 
VAr  i  Bullerbyn.  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“One  more  installment  in  Astrid  Lindgren’s 
running  saga  about  a  group  of  happy,  rambunc¬ 
tious  children  in  a  Swedish  village.  As  in  pre¬ 
vious  books,  [Christmas  in  Noisy  Village  (BRD 
1965),  The  Children  of  Noisy  Village  (BRD  1963), 
and  Happy  Times  in  Noisy  Village  (BRD  1964)1 
the  story  is  slight,  the  goodnatured  fun  infec¬ 
tious,  and  the  illustrations  tell  half-a-dozen 
stories  within  the  story.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
70w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  40w 
Horn  Bk  42:426  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
“This  most  recent  ‘Noisy  Village’  picture 
book,  filled  with  cuddly  animals  and  rosy- 
cheeked  children,  gives  a  rather  delightful  pic¬ 
ture  of  [Swedish]  farm  life,  but  the  jumpy  story 
of  Lisa  and  her  six  playmates  is  a  let-down. 
Wikland’s  drawings  are  as  colorful  and  pleasing 
as  ever.  Buy  only  where  the  first  book  is  popu¬ 
lar  and  another  like  it  is  desired.”  E.  F.  Ander¬ 
son 

Library  J  91:5233  O  15  ’66  70w 


LINDGREN,  ASTRID.  The  tomten  and  the 
fox;  adapted  by  Astrid  Lindgren  from  a 
poem  by  Karl-Erik  Forsslund;  ll.  by  Harald 
Wiberg.  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29  Coward-Mc- 
Cann 

Foxes — Stories  65-25501 

“A  Tomten  belongs  to  Swedish  folklore.  Un¬ 
like  his  relative,  the  troll,  a  woodland  creature 
whose  actions  are  mostly  mischievous,  the 
gnome-sized  Jultomten  is  the  special  guardian 
of  farms.  According  to  ancient  custom  he  pro¬ 
tects  the  barns  and  animals  at  night  and  looks 
forward  to  his  bowl  of  porridge.  In  ‘The 
Tomten  and  the  Fox’  an  old  Tomten  knows 
what  sends  a  fox  out  on  a  winter’s  night  to 
prowl  the  barnyard,  so  he  shares  his  porridge 
with  Reynard.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Ages 
four  to  eight.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  20  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5  ’66 
60w 

Horn  Bk  42:47  F  ’66  120w 
“The  illustrations  by  Swedish  artist  Harald 
Wiberg — lazy  chimney  smoke  stretching  into 
the  dark,  star-dotted  sky,  land  and  trees 
layered  with  snow,  the  red  fox  and  bearded 
Tomten — all  have  a  luminous  beauty.  There’s 
a  kind,  quiet  calm  here  that  warms  the  winter 
air— and  our  post-Christmas  nights.”  G.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  26  ’65  120w 
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LINDGREN,  ASTRID — Continued 

“This  is  a  bedtime  story  that  small  chil¬ 
dren  will  want  to  hear  over  and  over  again. 
The  pictures  are  the  very  thing  the  words  tell 
about.”  Emily  Maxwell 

New  Yorker  41:226  D  4  65  240w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:45  D  11  ’65  lOOw 
TLS  p441  My  19  ’66  40w 


LINDOP,  AUDREY  ERSK1NE.  I  start  counting. 

310P  $4.95  Eoubleday  6G_20971 

‘‘The  flf teen-year- old  heroine  Wynne  Kinch 
lives  in  the  town  of  Dalstead  which  is  being 
menaced  by  a  strangler.  The  plot  concerns 
Wynne’s  suspicions  of  who  the  strangler  is  and 
how  she  goes  about  proving  her  theory.  .  .  . 
The  title  of  the  novel  is  taken  from  the  fact 
that  Wynne  has  a  habit  of  counting  aloud  when¬ 
ever  she  is  frightened.”  (Best  Sell! 


‘[The  author]  has  a  real  knack  for  character 
development  and  the  gift  of  humor  as  well. 
Her  vivid  pictures  of  Wynne's  family  are  a  de¬ 
light.  .  .  .  [This  novel]  may  not  win  awards  for 
a  literary  merit  but  it  is  pleasant  enough  read¬ 
ing.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:260  O  15  ’66  210w 
“This  a  routinely  inept  thriller  that  is  sig¬ 
nificant  only  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  ...  I 
can’t  think  of  anyone  who  would  actually  want 
to  read  this  book  unless  there  are  some  old 
Carolyn  Keene  fans  around  who  have  never 
kicked  the  habit.”  P.  Q.  Beeching 

Library  J  91:4698  O  1  ’66  250w 
“[The  author]  strikes  a  distinctive  note  .  .  . 
[in]  an  odd  story  of  a  Mad  Strangler-at- Large 
and  his  repercussions  on  an  ordinary  lower- 
middle  class  English  family.  There’s  a  lively  and 
truthful  picture  of  family  relationships,  balanced 
by  touches  of  genuine  grue  and,  surprisingly, 
by  patches  of  all-out  farce.  If  you  can  imagine 
a  sort  of  feminine- domestic  equivalent  of  Black 
Humor  ...”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  O  23  '66  70w 
TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  90w 


LINDSAY,  JACK.  J.  M.  W.  Turner:  his  life 
and  work:  a  critical  biography.  275p  pi  col  pi 
$12.50  N.Y.  graphic 

B  or  92  Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William 

66-15798 

“The  guiding  lines  of  this  new  biography 
come  largely  from  Turner’s  own  writings — the 
lines  of  verse  he  put  under  his  paintings,  the 
mass  of  scribblings  in  prose  and  verse  he 
left  in  sketchbooks,  his  annotations  in  books, 
and  his  perceptive  lectures.  .  .  .  Lindsay  shows 
the  way  in  which  his  inner  life  came  to  a 
point  of  crisis  between  1810  and  1812  .  .  .  and 
the  way  in  which  he  expressed  his  vision  of 
man  and  nature  in  a  steadily  maturing  series 
of  works  that  culminate  in  the  later  apocalyp¬ 
tic  visions  of  light,  colour  and  storm.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Some  of  the  contours  of  Turner’s  figure 
are  made  clearer  by  Mr.  Lindsay’s  book,  but 
others  continue  to  remain  blurred,  mostly  for 
lack  of  facts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  poet  and 
critic  of  poetry,  and  he  pays  special  attention 
to  Turner’s  reading  of  poetry.  .  .  .  Through 
these,  no  less  than  through  his  art,  he  tries 
to  interpret  Turner’s  general  outlook.  The 
insights  here,  such  as  they  are,  seem  to  me 
to  be  dulled  by  a  tincture  of  pedestrian 
Marxism  or,  less  often,  of  routine  Freu- 
dianism.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Lindsay]  fares  even  worse 
as  an  art  critic.  Turner’s  pictures  are  put 
through  the  ‘parallels-and-diagonals,  ver- 
ticals-and-horizontals’  hopper  that  constituted 
advanced  pictorial  analysis  30  years  ago.  .  .  . 
But  when  he  is  not  an  art  critic  and  not  an 
interpreter,  [Lindsay]  is  a  scrupulous  scholar 
and  sets  straight  many  facts  about  Turner. 
Despite  more  than  a  few  misprints  and  lapses 
of  copy-editing,  his  book  does  end  up  as  a 
valuable  reference  work.”  Clement  Greenberg 
Book  Week  p5  S  11  ’66  1900w 
“Turner  has  lately  been  considered  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  abstract  art.  This  latest  biography 
puts  him  in  the  right  perspective  of  a  Roman¬ 
ticist.  wavering,  as  did  Blake,  Victor  Hugo,  or 
young  Goethe,  between  painting  and  poetry  as 
means  of  expression.  .  .  .  The  book,  not  for 
easy  reading,  shows  the  artist’s  rather  than 
the  man’s  story.  The  illustrations  reproduce 
little-known  works  and  presume  knowledge  of 


the  main  works.  For  students  of  Romanticism 
and  scholars  in  the  field  of  art  and  literature. 

J.  L.  DewLm  ^  j  gl;4091  s  15  -66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:328  S  2  66  550w 
“[This]  very  readable  biography  does  make 
of  [Turner]  (for  the  first  time)  a  credible 
human  being.  The  task  Is  unusually  difficult, 
for  the  contradictory  elements  in  his  life  were 
even  more  compartmentalized  in  him  than  they 
are  in  most  men.  .  .  .  [However]  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  pictures,  and  still  more  water- 
colors,  receive  totally  inadequate  discussion. 
None  the  less  this  biography  is  written  with 
deep  sympathy,  knowledge,  and  enthusiasm 
and  it  adds  considerably  to  our  understanding. 
It  is  full  of  the  most  perceptive  insights  about 
the  artist's  life  and  work,  and  it  is  therefore 
doubly  unfortunate  that  it  contains  so  many 
misprints  and  such  an  unsatisfactory  index. 
The  number  of  plates  is  also  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient.”  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  D  X  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Gowing 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  N  6  ’66  1150w 
TLS  p608  J1  14  ’66  800w 


LINDSAY,  JACK.  Leisure  and  pleasure  in 
Roman  Egypt.  4S2p  il  $10  Barnes  &  Noble 
913.32  Egypt — Social  life  and  customs 

66-1340 

“The  seventeen  earlier  chapters  are  devoted 
to  .  .  .  ways  in  which  the  Romano-Egyptian 
spent  his  spare  time.  The  gymnasium,  the  arena 
and  the  race-course  .  .  .  are  particularly  ex¬ 
amined.  There  were  also  .  .  .  private  ways  to 
enjoy  leisure:  hunting,  theater-going,  reading, 
gaming,  keeping  domestic  pets,  .  .  cultivating 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs.  .  .  .  The  final  three 
chapters  concern  .  .  .  the  role  which  the 

Dionysiac  idea  played  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
Egypt.  The  fifth  century  poet  Nonnos  of  Pano- 
polis’  epic  on  Dionysus  is  [analyzed].”  (Class 
■World)  Bibliography. 


“The  author  knows  his  languages,  the  minor 
literary  sources,  the  papyri,  and  (very  widely) 
the  modern  progress  in  the  field.  As  a  scholar¬ 
ly  work,  however,  the  book  is  still  not  perfect. 
It  suffers  from  a  habit  of  compression  and  ab¬ 
breviation  in  the  notes  and  references,  which 
occasionally  baffles  and  must  often  irritate 
the  reader;  to  the  bibliography  of  each  chap¬ 
ter,  moreover,  one  or  two  fairly  important 
items  should  be  added.”  Ramsay  MacMullen 
Am  Hist  R  72:139  O  ’66  410w 
“Much  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  translations 
of  Egyptian  business  documents  and  letters, 
given  in  full  whether  or  not  there  is  any  direct 
relevance.  Far  too  often  there  is  not.  The 
cost  of  vegetable  gardens,  punishments  in  capi¬ 
tal  cases,  th6  price  of  asses  have,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined,  no  bearing  on  leisure,  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  Dionysius.  The  chief  impression  left  on 
the  reader  is  that  of  a  hodge-podge  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  information  heaped  together  for  no  ade¬ 
quate  reason.” 

Choice  3:700  O  ’66  200w 
“The  book  is  amply  illustrated  with  clear 
line-drawings  and  liberally  provided  with  trans¬ 
lations,  mostly  from  Greek  papyri  from  Egypt, 
but  also  from  other  written  classical  sources 
and  even  from  Egyptian  and  Demotic  sources. 
The  book  can  be  used  with  profit  by  the 
scholar.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
and  use.”  A.  R.  Schulman 

Class  World  59:322  My  ’66  270w 


LINDSAY,  JACK,  ed.  The  sunset  ship.  S’ee 
Turner,  J.  M.  W. 


LING,  WANG,  jt.  auth.  Science  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  China.  See  Needham,  J. 


UJ>'IN9JPN'  ELIZABETH.  Date  with  death. 

218p  $3. 9b  Harper 

66-10648 

This  “is  the  third  appearance  of  Ivor  Mad¬ 
dox,  a  procedural  tale  of  a  combination  of 
cases  for  the  Hollywood  Police  Department, 
from  the  removal  of  the  pink  pig  with  blue 
spots  to  the  complicated  solution  of  midnight 
murder.”  (Library  J) 


.  “[This  book]  is  talky,  but  the  police  routine 
is  well  observed.” 

Best  Sell  25:406  Ja  15  ’66  70w 
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“It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  Eliza¬ 
beth  Linington,  Dell  Shannon  or  Lesley  Egan 
write  the  best  police  stories.  Reading  this  one, 
Linington  gets  the  nod.  .  .  .  [Her]  corps 
performs  with  its  usual  authority  and  aplomb.” 
D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pll  Mr  27  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  9  ’66  120w 


LININGTON,  ELIZABETH.  For  other  books 
by  this  author,  see  Egan,  L. ;  Shannon,  D. 


LINK,  ARTHUR  S.,  ed.  The  papers  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  v  1.  See  Wilson,  W. 


LINK,  ARTHUR  S.  Wilson:  campaigns  for 
progressivism  and  peace,  1916-1917.  464p  il 
$8.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Wilson,  Woodrow.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations.  European  War,  1914-1918 — U.S. 

(47-3554) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Mowry 

Am  Hist  R  71:1463  J1  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Mamatey 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:168  Jl  '66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Gass 

Commentary  41:71  Je  ’66  lOOOw 
Economist  218:715  F  19  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.-B.  Duroselle 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:337  Je  ’66  600w 
TLS  p337  Ap  21  ’66  5250w 


LINK,  ARTHUR  S.,  ed.  Writing  Southern 
history:  essays  in  historiography  in  honor 
of  Fletcher  M.  Green:  ed.  by  Arthur  S. 
Link  &  Rembert  W.  Patrick.  502p  $12  La. 
state  univ.  press 

975.07  Southern  States — History.  Historiog¬ 
raphy.  Green,  Fletcher  Melvin  65-23761 
“This  book  consists  of  17  bibliographical 
essays,  all  written  by  former  students  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Green,  most  of  whom  now  teach  in 
Southern  universities.  The  essays  are  arranged 
chronologically  by  the  period  of  Southern  his¬ 
tory  covered.  Generally  each  essay  follows 
this  formula;  introductory  paragraphs  on  the 
state  of  the  bibliography  for  the  period  of 
time  covered;  then  a  detailed  survey  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  bibliography  with  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of 
the  subject  and  the  problems  it  presents  to 
the  historian.”  (Library  J) 


“Few  Festsohriften  enjoy  the  usefulness  and 
importance  that  this  one  will  undoubtedly 
achieve.  In  honoring  their  teacher,  the  former 
students  of  Fletcher  Green  have  also  performed 
a  valuable  service  for  their  profession.  .  .  . 
[The  work]  is  amazingly  comprehensive,  cover¬ 
ing  not  only  the  principal  books  and  articles, 
but  important  unpublished  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tions  and  masters’  essays  as  well.  I  noted  the 
omission  of  only  two  clearly  important  works 
...  on  the  other  hand.  I  learned  about  many 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar.  Thanks  to  the 
careful  editors,  there  is  remarkably  little 
repetition  of  titles  that  are  discussed,  despite 
the  unavoidable  overlapping  of  some  periods 
and  topics.  The  book  is,  moreover,  furnished 
with  a  full  index,  which  lists  every  work  that 
is  mentioned  or  cited.”  C.  N.  Degler 

Am  Hist  R  71:1423  Jl  ’66  300w 
Choice  3:758  N  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  R,  N.  Current 

J  Am  Hist  53:573  D  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:1890  Ap  1  ’66  190w 
“[These  essays]  offer  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  region  below  the  Potomac.  Ranging 
chronologically  from  Hugh  F.  Rankin’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  colonial  South  to  Dewey  W.  Grant¬ 
ham  Jr.’s  account  of  the  20th-century  South, 
the  articles  achieve  a  surprising  degree  of 
readability.  The  survey  emphasizes  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  each  generation  to  rewrite  history 
in  its  own  image.” 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p57  Mr  6  ’66  lOOw 


LINK  LATER,  ERIC.  The  conquest  of  England. 

(The  crossroads  of  world  hist,  ser)  318p  pi 
maps  $5.95  Doubleday 

942.01  Great  Britain — -History — To  1066. 

Great  Britain — History — Norman  period, 

1066-1154  66-11730 

This  book  describes  “the  first  plundering 
raids  of  the  Vikings  at  the  very  end  of  the 
8th  century — their  more  purposive  return  to 
conquer  and  settle  the  land — their  founding  of 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy — [and]  the  culmination 
at  Hastings  more  than  two  hundred  years 
l'ater,  when  .  .  .  England  was  won.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:138  Je  ’66  80w 
Best  Sell  26:62  My  15  ’66  150w 
“[The  author]  has  in  this  book  produced  a 
generally  well  written  study  of  Scandinavian 
expansion  from  the  eighth  through  the  twelfth 
centuries.  Too  rich  in  psychological  insights 
into  the  long- dead,  and  too  reliant  on  myths 
and  sagas  for  the  establishment  of  historical 
probability,  this  book  lacks  perspective,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  historical  logic.  It  also  lacks  an  ade¬ 
quate  bibliography,  sufficient  footnotes,  and  a 
sense  of  proportion:  one  should  not  entitle 
a  book  The  Conquest  of  England  and  then  de¬ 
vote  more  than  half  of  the  volume  to  matters 
not  directly  related  to  the  Conquest.  .  .  .  This 
book  has  been  well-reviewed  in  the  general 
periodicals,  and  it  is  the  best  of  a  poor  lot  of 
catchpenny  narratives  of  1066.” 

Choice  3:842  N  ’66  250w 
“The  treatment  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  as 
just  one  incident  is  most  marked  in  the  case 
of  Eric  Linklater,  the  distinguished  Scottish 
writer,  who  has  produced  a  solid  contribution 
to  the  series.  ...  So  thorough  is  he  that  his 
book  turns  out  as  a  scholarly  textbook  for  the 
serious  student  rather  than  an  offering  to  a 
reader  with  no  more  than  average  interest  in 
the  subject.  .  .  .  Alan  Lloyd  [The  Making  of 
the  King.  BRD  1966]  delivers  a  rather  more 
restrained  interpretation  of  the  Conquest.” 
Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  28 

’66  300w 

“Replete  with  names,  battles  and  dates,  the 
book  unfolds  a  fascinating  story  of  the  making 
of  England  into  a  political  entity.  ...  It  seems 
well  documented  and  adequately  indexed.  The 
style  is  lively  and  popular  without  condescen¬ 
sion.  Recommended.”  L.  B.  Saunders 

Library  J  91:2334  My  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Southern 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  N  17  ’66  350w 
“Though  working  with  materials  so  rich  that 
they  offer  a  continuing  temptation  to  digress, 
the  author  never  loses  sight  of  his  main  pur¬ 
pose  .  .  .  the  definition  of  the  accomplishment 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  is  out  to  show 
how  William’s  life  .  .  .  and  his  plans  for  the 
invasion  of  England  can  be  best  understood  as 
the  culmination  of  the  Norse  search  for  a 
lasting  home  and  great  achievement.  Anglo- 
Saxonists  will  question  his  thesis,  but  they  will 
not  accuse  him  of  unfairness  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  William’s  adversary,  Harold  Godwin- 
son.  .  .  .  Though  scholars  will  be  annoyed  by 
repeated  reliance  upon  the  Eddas  to  solve  his¬ 
torical  puzzles,  readers  will  never  find  their 
interest  flagging.”  P.  A.  Uuhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  3  ’66  800w 
TLS  p7S3  S  1  ’66  500w 


LINKLATER,  ERIC.  The  Prince  in  the  heather; 
phot,  by  Don  Kelly.  150p  $5.95  Harcourt 
942.07  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pre¬ 
tender.  Escapes  66-17581 

This  book  is  concerned  with  “the  five  months 
when  [Bonnie  Prince  Charlie]  was  a  fugitive 
[in  Scotland]  with  the  might  of  England  on  his 
trail.  It  traces  the  exact  path  he  followed,  the 
wretchedness  he  suffered,  and,  in  the  face  of 
great  danger,  the  devotion  he  inspired.  It  is 
based  on  journals,  narratives  and  memoranda 
of  those  who  were  actual  actors  in  the  events.” 
(Library  J) 


“Recommended  for  larger  libraries.”  G.  D. 
McDonald 

Library  J  91:3931  S  1  ’66  140w 

“[The  author]  and  the  Drambuie  Liqueur 
Company  (who  are  conjoined  in  the  copyright 
of  the  text  of  this  book)  have  had  the  idea 
of  linking  the  enforced  wanderings  of  the 
Prince  in  the  Western  Islands  with  the  more 
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LINKLATER,  ERIC — Continued 
modern  travels  of  a  film  expedition  and  the 
Southron  tourist.  The  result  is  a  handsome, 
moderately  priced  volume  containing  a  large 
number  of  really  fine  photographs  of  both  land¬ 
scape  and  detail,  .  .  .  and  a  text  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  flight  and  pursuit  in  readable,  con¬ 


versational  style.” 

TLS  pG84  Ag  5  '65  300w 


Va  Q  R  42:cxxix  autumn  '66  15Uw 


LINN,  ED.  Koufax.  See  Koufax,  S. 


plantation.  ...  If  [the  second  novel],  is  the 
least  engrossing  .  .  .  BangUS  is  both  the  most 

dramatic  and  the  most  effectively  executed. 
.  .  .  No  subscriber  to  the  refined  literary  style 
of  the  Modernist  tendency  of  his  time,  Lins 
do  Rggo  wrote  a  direct,  unadorned  prose, 
characterized  by  [a]  staccato  quality.  .  .  . 

The  documentary  value  of  these  novels  has 
long  been  recognized.  .  .  .  This  new  volume  of 
Lins  do  Rego's  prose  in  translation  offers 
considerable  support  to  the  claim  that  he  has 
been  the  foremost  literary  interpreter  of 
Brazil’s  legendary  Northeast.”  D.  A.  Yates 
Sat.  R  49:31  J1  9  '66  700w 


LINN,  JOHN  GAY  WOOD.  The  theater  in  the 
fiction  of  Marcel  Proust.  274p  $6  Ohio  state 
univ.  press 

843  Proust,  Marcel  65-24374 

An  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Queens 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
presents  the  “thesis  that  Proust  used  theatrical 
allusion  to  explore  his  view  of  the  now  con¬ 
trasting,  now  intermingling  relationship  of  art 
to  life.”  (Library  J)  Portions  of  this  work  were 
originally  published  in  the  Romanic  Review. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:906  D  '66  200w 
"Recommended  as  a  special  aspect  of  Prous- 
tian  criticism  to  university  and  large  public 
libraries,  as  well  as  French  collections.”  M.  E. 
Kelley 

Library  J  91:3433  J1  '66  150w 
"[Proust’s!  analysis  of  acting,  and  of  au¬ 
dience-approach  to  acting — the  initial  disap¬ 
pointment  with  Berma,  the  final  ravishment— 
is,  of  course,  famous,  and  Mr.  Linn  has  some 
excellent  comments  to  make  upon  this.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Linn  has  used  the  mention  of  plays  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  steady  the  chronology  of  A  la  Recher¬ 
che  du  Temps  Perdu  and  here  has  fallen  into 
an  old  trap.  The  mention  of  Charley's  Aunt, 
of  Feydeau’s  La  Dame  de  Chez  Maxim,  of 
Rd  jane’s  last  tour  abroad,  all  send  Proust’s 
time-scheme  hopelessly  out  of  kilter.  Many  of 
Proust’s  datings  are  simply  wrong.  It  is  best 
to  recognize,  by  this  time,  that  he  really  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  given  to  verifying  his 
data.” 

TLS  p556  Je  23  '66  300w 


LINS  DO  R£GO,  JOS£.  Plantation  boy:  tr.  from 

the  Portuguese  by  Emmi  Baum.  530p  $6.95 

Knopf 

65-11112 

"The  Brazilian  plantation  operation  rooted 
in  a  master-slave  relationship  is  .  .  .  [depicted] 
in  a  celebrated  series  of  five  novels,  [the]  so- 
called  Sugar-Cane  Cycle.  Here  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  .  .  .  are  the  first  three  novels  of  the 
Cycle:  Plantation  Boy  (1932),  Doidinho  (1933), 
and  Bangiig  (1934).  .  .  .  They  are  surely  to  a 
large  extent  autobiographical,  especially  the 
first  two.  [The  central  character  is  Carlos, 
grandson  of  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  Col¬ 
onel  Paulino].  Not  a  heroic  figure,  [Carlos] 
is  asthmatic,  weak-willed,  and  a  loner.”  (Sat 
R)  A  translation  of  Menino  de  Engenho. 
Doidinho,  and  BangUe.  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:139  J1  '66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Tremanti 

Best  Sell  26:151  J1  15  '66  650w 
"Jose  Lins  applies  commendable  candor  to 
the  experience  of  growing  up  in  his  native 
state  of  Paraibo,  along  with  a  naive  respect 
for  detail  that  suggests  the  memoirist  rather 
than  the  novelist.  Fortunately  the  exotic  char¬ 
acter  of  his  environment  and  the  sharpness 
of  his  recall  combine  to  offset  his  rather  con¬ 
siderable  lack  of  narrative  style.  .  .  .  By 
substituting  the  word  ‘Mississippi’  for  ‘Parai¬ 
bo’  whenever  the  life-giving  river  is  mentioned 
in  the  text,  we  might  even  fancy  ourselves 
in  Yoknapatawpha  County— but  a  county  as  vet 
unvisited  bv  Faulkner.  .  .  .  With  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  Faulknerian  tragedy  at  hand.  [Lins] 
has  given  us  no  more  than  a  vivid  notebook. 
Raw  though  his  materials  remain,  however, 
they  do  command  the  respect  due  any  authen¬ 
tic  human  record.”  Glendy  Cullivan 

Book  Week  p!2  Je  26  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  T.  F.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2876  Je  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Yates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  5  '66  50w 
"The  principal  merit  of  the  first  novel. 
Plantation  Boy,  is  Lins  do  Rdgo’s  brilliant 
evocation  of  the  milieu  of  the  Santa  Rosa 


LIPKIND,  WILLIAM.  Nubber  bear:  il.  by 
Roger  Duvoisin.  unp  $3.25  Harcourt 
Bears — Stories  •  66-6187 

“The  little  bear  was  allowed  to  do  anything 
he  liked — almost.  He  must  never  go  to  the 
Middle  Wood,  Mother  Bear  said.  But  that  was 
where  the  bees  had  their  hives,  so  Nubber  .  .  . 
set  out  one  dark  night  to  get  some  honey.  Get 
it  he  did,  after  many  difficulties.  And  when  he 
returned  to  his  cave,  he  did  not  even  mind  the 
spanking  that  followed.  It  had  been  worth  it.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  four  to  eight.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“The  tale  is  cleverly  and  amusingly  told, 
especially  when  the  animals  converse  in  rhyme. 
.  .  .  Roger  Duvoisin  has  made  his  bear  family 
all  scratchy  and  cuddly,  and  his  woods  and 
other  animals  are  equally  alive  and  palpable. 
In  all,  an  engaging,  witty,  albeit  safe  product.” 
John  Gruen 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
90w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:703  D  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Sher 

Library  J  91:5217  O  15  ’66  80w 
“[The  bear]  is  punished  by  his  parents  for 
disobeying,  but  he  has  already  had  his  honey, 
and  eaten  it  too.  Roger  Duvoisin,  well-known 
for  his  Petunia  illustrations,  has  created  a 
night  atmosphere  that  is  too  somber  for  my 
taste,  though  occasional  pages  are  successful.” 
B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p71  N  6  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  D  4  ’66  40w 
"This  is  a  child’s  book  throughout,  with  a 
read-it-again  appeal.  The  pictures  .  .  .  [are] 
full  of  action,  color,  humor,  and  empathy  with 
the  text.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  S  17  ’66  210w 


LIPMAN,  DAVID.  Mr  Baseball:  the  story  of 
Branch  Rickey.  191p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29 

Putnam 

B  or  92  Rickey,  Branch — Juvenile  literature. 

Baseball — Juvenile  literature  66-14330 

"The  stormy  life  of  the  late  former  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Dodgers,  the 
mastermind  and  innovator  responsible  for  base¬ 
ball’s  farm  system,  tryout  camps — and  breaking 
the  major  league  color  line.  [Index.]  Ages  ten 
to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"The  best  of  the  sports  biographies  for  this 
age  group  this  spring,  this  title  is  recommended 
for  general  purchase.”  T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  91:3551  J1  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  8  '66  50w 


LIPPINCOTT,  BENJAMIN  E.  Democracy’s  di¬ 
lemma:  the  totalitarian  party  in  a  free  socie¬ 
ty.  293p  $6.50  Ronald 

323.2  Democracy.  Totalitarianism.  Political 
Parties  65-12755 

“The  central  thrust  of  Lippincott’s  thesis  is 
that  the  totalitarian  party  is  essentially  illegit¬ 
imate.  .  .  .  I  When  it]  demonstrates  an  ability 
to  infiltrate  social  and  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  or  to  tie  up  critical  facilities.  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott  holds  that  ‘government  interference  is 
not  only  justified  but  required.'.  .  .  He  urges 
that  the  way  to  curb  and  dismantle  the  power 
of  the  totalitarian  party  is  to  insist  that  the 
debate  on  this  question  does  not  belong  with¬ 
in  the  context  of  the  individual  or  his  freedom 
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of  speech.  He  places  it  squarely  in  the  area  of 
association  and  conspiratorial  action.”  (Book 
Week)  Bibliography.  Name  index.  Subject  in¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Hartnett 

America  115:626  N  12  ’6£  ,450w 
“Professor  Lippincott’s  book  is"  highly  con¬ 
troversial.  Many  academicians  will  genuinely 
attack  its  solutions.  Those  from  the  far-out 
precincts  of  the  Right  and  Left  will,  of  course, 
attack  its  premise.  Then  there  are  those  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  our  amiable  two-party  system 
.  .  .  who,  under  the  banner  of  free  choice  doc¬ 
trine,  would  risk  the  most  virulent  extremism. 
But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  book  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  toward  understanding  the 
true  nature  of  the  totalitarian  party.  Here  is 
a  book  that  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  all 
who  would  understand  one  of  the  great  enig¬ 
mas  of  democratic  government.  It  holds  many 
lessons,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  .  .  .  for  the 
peoples  of  developing  nations.”  H.  H.  Humphrey 
Book  Week  p2  D  26  ’65  750w 


“An  exhaustive  survey  of  the  writings  of 
publicists,  intellectuals,  and  political  leaders 
from  1917-52  demonstrates  that  Anglo-American 
authors  have  generally  conformed  to  their 
orthodox,  ‘liberal’  heritage  and  have  stressed 
the  rights  of  speech  rather  than  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  associations.  Few  20th- 
century  liberal  writers  escape  Lippincott’s  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny;  his  conclusions  will  undoubtedly 
create  controversies.  Excellently  and  clearly 
written,  it  will  be  profitably  read  by  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students.  Superb  bib¬ 
liography.” 

Choice  3:456  Ji  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  Edwin  McDowell 

Nat  R  18:540  My  31  ’66  650w 


LISS,  HOWARD.  Playoff!  professional  foot¬ 
ball’s  great  championship  games.  (Delacorte 
press  bk)  192p  il  $3.95  Dial  press 

796.33  Football  66-7216 

After  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  professional 
football,  ten  professional  football  champion¬ 
ship  games  are  recounted.  “For  each  of  those 
.  .  .  [the  author  also]  gives  a  brief  back¬ 
ground  of  the  teams  and  the  record,  including 
pen-portraits  of  some  of  the  outstanding  play¬ 
ers.”  (Best  Sell)  The  earliest  game  described 
is  the  “sneakers  game”  of  1934,  and  the  last 
is  the  Baltimore  Colts  versus  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  1964. 


“The  author  has  to  exert  little  effort  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  excitement  of  these  great  games.  .  ■  . 
The  book  will  make  a  good  addition  to  the 
sports’  section  of  the  library,  especially  during 
the  excitement  of  the  football  season.” 

Best  Sell  26:295  N  1  ’66  70w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M  Graves 

Commonweal  85:181  N  11  ’66  lOw  [YA] 

“[This]  includes  some  of  the  same  games  as 
Championship  [by  J.  Izenberg,  BRD  1965]. 
.  .  .  The  chapters  are  longer  and  more  inclu¬ 
sive  in  game  details  than  the  Izenberg  title. 
Most  sports  collections  should  have  both. 
T.  E.  Tver 

Library  J  91:5770  N  15  '66  50w 
“[This]  carefully  researched  book  ...  Is 
written  for  the  football  fan,  and  the  football 
fan.  will  enjoy  it.  Non-fans  need  not  apply.” 

Penan  c^n^I:^jmes  Bk  R  p34  s  25  '66  380w 


tests  of  stamina  and  patience  either  in 
actuality  or  vicariously.  No  particular  adven¬ 
tures  are  highlighted,  just  hiking,  not  even 
closer  glimpses  of  Lapps.  For  large  libraries 
specializing  in  mountain  climbing  and  hiking.” 
R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:3424  Jl  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  70:842  N  26  ’65  lOOw 
“Two  midsummer  jaunts  afoot  among  the 
barren  mountains,  snow-melt  rivers,  freezing 
rains,  stunted  willows,  demonic  cuckoos, 
ubiquitous  bogs,  and  endless  mosquitoes  of 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Lapland — the  first  with 
an  English  friend  named  John,  the  second 
partly  alone  and  partly  with  an  American  girl 
named  Carla.  This  is  not  as  depressing  or  as 
monotonous  as  it  sounds.  The  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Lister  is  a  first-rate  guide  (who  speaks 
a  little  Swedish) ,  an  intelligent  observer  (who 
has  climbed  three  hundred  mountains),  and 
a  genuinely  funny  writer.  .  .  .  Illustrated  with 
landscape  drawings  by  the  author.” 

New  Yorker  42:167  Ap  30  ’66  lOOw 


LISTON,  ROBERT.  Great  detectives:  famous 
real-life  sleuths  and  their  most  baffling 
cases.  270p  $2.95  Platt 
364.12  Detectives.  Criminal  investigation 

66-5043 

Offered  here  are  a  dozen  “cases  of 
French,  British,  and  American  detectives, 
many  involving  murder.  .  .  .  Among  the  crime- 
fig'hters  are  Goron,  Spilsbury,  Irey,  Hoover,  and 
Pinkerton  and  the  criminals,  Crippen,  Capone, 
‘Ma’  Barker.  The  point  is  brought  out  that  the 
lone  sleuth  has  been  replaced  by  the  expert 
team  of  criminologists.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  omits  the  more  lurid  details. 

,  .  ,  [He]  writes  in  breezy  journalese  [and] 
uses  his  imagination  to  reconstruct  details  of 
action  and  conversation,  rather  unconvincingly. 
Not  as  exciting  as  one  might  expect  but  use¬ 
ful  to  meet  demand  for  this  type  of  story.” 
M.  K.  Biagini 

Library  J  91:4355  S  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“Non-fiction,  and  written  directly  for  young 
readers.  .  .  .  Liston’s  prose  lacks  style  and 
grace.  But  he  has  composed  a  recommended 
first  reader  in  fact-crime:  he  understands  his 
material  unusually  well  (he  makes  clear,  for 
instance,  that  Alphonse  Bertillon  hated  finger¬ 
prints,  and  that  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury  was  not 
God-with-an-M.D.) ;  and,  though  his  stress  is 
on  detection,  he  ably  introduces  such  cele¬ 
brated  murderers  as  Dr.  Crippen  and  G.  J. 
(‘Brides  In-the-Bath’)  Smith.”  Anthony  Bou¬ 
cher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  90w 
[YA] 


LISTON,  ROBERT  A.  Your  career  in  civil 
service.  223p  pi  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
351.1  Civil  service — U.S. — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.S.— Officials  and  employees — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Vocational  guidance — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-14011 

This  is  an  attempt  “to  put  into  a  single  book 
general  information  about  civil  service  careers, 
including  how  to  get  jobs,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  descriptions  of  specific  jobs 
— over  150  types  or  families  of  jobs,  employing 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  government.” 
(Author's  note)  Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


LISTER,  R.  P.  The  hard  way  to  Haparanda 
[Eng  title:  A  journey  in  Lapland],  256p  il 
$4.75  Harcourt 

914.71  Lapland — Description  and  travel 

66-12368 

The  author  of  The  Rhyme  and  the  Reason 
(BRD  1963)  “hiked  across  Northern  Sweden 
through  Lapland  to  Narvik  from  Kiruna.  His 
delight  with  this  adventure  led  him,  eight 
years  later,  to  return  and  spend  five  weeks 
tramping  over  Northern  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Finland  on  a  similar  trek.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  will  be  helpful  for  the  student  coun¬ 
sellor  and  [a]  fine  [addition]  to  the  vocational 
literature  section,  of  the  library.” 

Best  Sell  26:141  Jl  1  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“This  is  a  highly  readable  account.  .  .  .  The 
presentation  of  general  information  is  similar 
to  that  in  Stephen  Gould’s  Your  Future  in  the 
Federal  Government  except  that  Mr.  Liston  has 
a  description  in  very  brief  form  of  a  great 
many  specific  jobs,  from  unskilled  to  highly 
trained.”  Joseph  Kelleher 

Library  J  91:2710  My  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  19  66 

400w 


“For  those  excited  by  hiking,  mountains  and 
Northern  Scandinavia,  [this  book]  will  delight 
the  hard-bitten  devotee.  .  .  .  [Lister]  endured 
the  rigors  of  climate,  discomfort  and  an  un¬ 
usual  and  limited  diet  but  only  a  seasoned  and 
stubborn  ‘mountain  man’  would  endure  these 


LISTOWEL,  JUDITH.  The  making  of  Tanga¬ 
nyika.  (London  House  &  Maxwell  bk)  451p 
pi  maps  $7.50  British  bk.  centre 
967.8  Tanganyika — History.  Nyerere,  Julius 

65-23574 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  try  and 
.  .  .  trace  the  story  of  the  Tanganyikans  from 
the  days  of  the  Dark  Continent,  through  the 
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LISTOWEL,  JUDITH  —Continued 
period  of  foreign  domination.  German  colony. 
Mandate  and  Trust  Territory,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  national  independence.”  (Introd)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  fair  and  meticulous  pursuit 
of  fact  .  .  .  makes  this  ...  a  valuable  and 
readable  book.  As  a  history  of  the  Tanganyikan 
part  of  Tanzania  it  is  somewhat  uneven  and 
sketchy,  but  as  a  biography  of  Julius  Nyerere 
it  deserves  the  attention  and  the  admiration 
of  us  all.” 

Economist  217:1214  D  11  ’65  600w 


“The  first  170  pages  sketchily  tell  the  story 
of  the  country  up  to  1958.  The  subsequent 
250-old  pages  describe  Nyerere’s  formation  of 
the  Tanganyika  African  Union  and  the  triumph 
of  nonviolence,  which  culminated  in  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1961.  This  book  is  a  political  history, 
mainly  for  larger  public  and  academic  libra¬ 
ries.”  Louis  Barron 


Library  J  91:2487  My  15  ’66  150w 


LITT,  EDGAR.  The  political  cultures  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  224p  $5.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technol¬ 
ogy 

320.9744  Massachusetts — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  65-266(53 

This  ‘is  a  behavioralist  study  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  politics  from  1920  to  the  present.  The 
author  discusses  the  changing  economy  and  the 
increased  dependency  of  the  state  upon  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  analyzes  the  specific  polit¬ 
ical  processes  at  work,  and  examines  the  polit¬ 
ical  subcultures  and  their  relationships  to  each 
other.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Huthmacher 

Am  Hist  R  71:1467  J1  ’66  450w 
“The  principal  value  of  Litt’s  work  is  that 
he  is  concerned  with  .  .  .  the  manner  in 
which  Bay  Staters  view  politics,  the  ways  in 
which  they  participate  through  their  ethnic 
groups,  and  the  consequences  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  Beacon  Hill  aristocrats,  rural 
yeoman,  Irish  and  Italian  urban  workers,  and 
the  new  breed  of  middle-class  managers  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  although  Litt’s  analysis  is 
richly  suggestive,  it  is  based  on  a  graduate 
student’s  interviews  with  only  twenty- six  men 
working  in  a  supermarket.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
excels  in  describing  the  old  culture  and  the 
clash  between  old  ethnic  groups  and  new  man¬ 
agerial  politicians.  But  he  fails  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  the  link  between  Bay  State 
politics  and  what  he  calls — but  never  defines 
— ‘the  national  political  economy.’  ”  Herbert 
Jacob 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:205  My  ’66  320w 
“An  analysis  of  Massachusetts  politics  that 
attempts  to  document  recent  shifts  in  bases  of 
power  from  a  relatively  insulated  politics  of 
ethnic  competition  to  a  situation  described  as 
‘The  managerial — progressive  demand  for  insti¬ 
tutional  reform’  which  is  the  product  of  the 
inroads  of  the  ‘forces  of  the  national  political 
economy.’  Not  a  very  coherent  book,  but  one 
containing  a  great  wealth  of  material  on 
Massachusetts  politics.” 

Choice  3:960  D  ’66  70w 
J  Am  Hist  52:884  Mr  ’66  50w 
".Too  much  of  the  book  is  written  in  socio¬ 
political  cant,  falling  far  back  in  verve  and 
clarity  from  ‘Massachusetts  People  and  Poli¬ 
tics’  by  J.  Joseph  Huthmacher  IBRD  1960], 
which  detailed  the  transition  of  the  state 
from  Republican  hegemony  to  Democratic,  and 
to  which  this  happily  reads  as  a  sequel. 
Huthmacher  wrote  history  30  years  after  the 
event,  while  Litt  is  reading  the  shifting  sur¬ 
face  of  the  present.  Indeed,  he  is  peeping  into 
the  future.  The  classifications  he  has  identified 
have  not  as  yet  set,  and  since  they  are  partly 
outgrowths  of  the  national  centralization  of 
power,  the  changing  national  economy  may 
well  change  them.  .  .  .  But  it  would  seem 
Litt  has  put  his  sociological  fingers  on  the 
new  alignments  and  pointed  up  for  us  the 
political  anatomy  of  tomorrow.”  Herbert  Kenny 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  14  ’65  600w 


LITTELL,  BLAINE.  South  of  the  moon;  on 
Stanley’s  trail  through  the  Dark  Continent. 
300p  pi  $6.95  Harper 

916.7  Africa,  Central — Description  and 
travel.  Africa,  East — Description  and  travel 

66-11477 

“A  former  African  correspondent  for  CBS, 
Littell  spent  five  months  following  the  route 
first  carved  out  by  Henry  M.  Stanley  in  1874 


which  opened  the  gates  to  colonialism.  His  .  .  . 
travel  notes  on  Tanzania,  Kenya,  Uganda, 
Rwanda,  Burundi  and  the  Congo  paint  a  .  .  . 
portrait  of  the  so-called  emerging  nations.  .  .  . 
Behind  the  comic-opera  politics,  Littell  sees 
the  sad  spectacle  of  slapdash  governments 
waging  a  downhill  struggle  against  poverty  and 
disease.”  (Newsweek)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  p4  Ag  7  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  1  ’66 

650w 

“Being  there  during  the  post-independence 
troubles  what  [Littell  saw]  was  pretty  rough; 
this  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  all  concerned  Steadily  consumed  large 
quantities  of  beer  and  scotch.  In  Littell’s  view 
the  veneer  of  colonial  civilization  has  misled 
many  well-wishers  into  some  naively  optim¬ 
istic  notions  about  Africa  and  he  predicts 
that  Africa  will  soon  return  to  the  bush.  He 
has  written  a  hard,  somewhat  cynical,  but 
thoughtful  book.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:2841  Je  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Chase 

Nation  203:712  D  26  ’66  750w 
“[This]  is  an  interesting  book,  but  it  has  a 
disconcerting  inconsistency  of  tone.  Each 
chapter,  for  example,  bears  an  epigraph  taken 
from  Stanley’s  ‘Through  the  Dark  Continent,’ 
but  the  chapter  headings  are  vigorously  jocu¬ 
lar.  .  .  .  The  text  is  similarly  varied.  Mr. 
Littell  is  sometimes  comical,  .  .  .  sometimes 
vivid,  .  .  .  sometimes  gravely  statistical  .  . 
and  sometimes  portentous.  This  makes  it  hard 
to  know  just  how  to  take  him.” 

New  Yorker  42:83  J1  30  ’66  180w 
"If  Littell’s  vision  of  Africa  is  grim,  his 
prophecy  for  its  future  is  unthinkably  dis¬ 
astrous.  It  is  a  prophecy  drawn  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  talks  with  affluent  settlers.  .  .  . 
Littell  includes  little  in  the  way  of  a  signi¬ 
ficant  rebuttal  from  black  leaders  and  seems 
to  feel  that  all  hallmarks  of  progress  in  Afri¬ 
can  education  and  technology  are  passing  fan¬ 
cies.  The  Dark  Continent,  he  proclaims,  will 
never  be  anything  but  dark.” 

Newsweek  68:93B  J1  25  ’66  700w 


LITVINOFF,  BARNET.  To  the  house  of  their 
fathers;  a  history  of  Zionism.  311p  il  maps 
$6.95  Praeger 

956.94  Zionism — History  65-26602 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Schechtman 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:186  Jl  ’66  900w 
Choice  2:807  Ja  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Sachar 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Jl  24  ’66  350w 


LITZINGER,  BOYD,  ed.  The  Browning  critics 
[ed.  by]  Boyd  Litzmger  and  K.  L.  Knicker¬ 
bocker.  426p  $9  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
821  Browning,  Robert  65-27008 

.  “A  collection  of  22  critical  essays  on  Brown¬ 
ing,  dealing  with  a  variety  of  topics  such  as 
Browning  s  philosophy,  his  poetic  technique, 
his  casuistry,  his  private  life,  and  criticisms 
of  certain  works.  Arranged  chronologically  so 
that  the  reader  can  follow  the  development  of 
Browning  criticism  from  early  impressionistic 
studies,  beginning  with  a  work  by  Henry 
Jones  originally  published  in  1891  ...  to 
I,!).1,1  ip  brew’s  refutation  of  Jones’  theory  in 
1964.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  works.  General  index. 


The  editors  are  both  noted  Browning  schol¬ 
ars,  and  the  essays  they  have  selected  include 
works  by  noted  Browning  students  like  William 
Clyde  DeVa.ne,  William  O.  Raymond,  and 
Donald  Smalley.  .  .  .  Introductory  chapter  by 
the  editors  presents  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  essays  indicating  the  place  of  each  in 
Browning  criticism  .  .  .  and  a  bibliography 
Browning  studies  from  1951  through  May 
1965  to  supplement  the  Broughton  .  .  bib¬ 
liography  [BRD  1954],  Recommended  for  un¬ 
dergraduates.” 

Choice  3:410  Jl  ’66  120w 
“On  the  whole,  the  later  essays  (since  1940) 
are  the  least  engaging  of  the  lot,  and  bring  up 
once  again  the  question  of  modern  textual  criti¬ 
cism  .  .  The  book  would  have  been  enhanced 
greatly,  I  think,  by  the  inclusion,  of  some  very 
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early  responses  to  Browning,  with  a  few 
representative  early  reviews.  Why  nothing 
from  the  ‘seventies  and  eighties?’  ”  R.  L. 
Peters 

J  Aesthetics  25:233  winter  ’66  600w 

“More  than  any  of  his  contemporary  poets, 
Browning  has  always  been  a  conundrum  to 
commentators.  .  .  .  Many  .  .  .  conceptions 
of  the  poet  and  his  works,  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  besides  a  vast  deal  of  controversy  in 
the  unravelment  of  knotted  poems.  It  has  be¬ 
come  worth  while  to  criticize  the  critics  and 
to  take  historical  soundings  on  their  develop¬ 
ing  attitudes.  The  present  editors  combine 
instruction  with  entertainment  by  arranging, 
in  order  of  date,  a  selection  of  essays.  .  .  . 
The  scheme  is  justified  several  times  over 
as  an  all-round  historico-critical  document.  It 
is  a  progress  report  on  views  and  ideas  about 
Browning,  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  on  the  propensity  of  critics 
to  stick  their  scalpels  into  one  another,  thus 
turning  the  dissecting-table  into  a  fencing- 
ground,  while  the  body  gets  up  and  walks 
away.” 

TLS  p324  Ap  14  *66  460w 


LIVELY,  JACK,  ed.  The  works  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre.  See  Maistre,  J.  de 


LIVERMORE,  SEWARD  W.  Politics  is  ad¬ 
journed:  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  war  Con¬ 
gress,  1916-1918.  324p  $7.50  Wesleyan  univ. 
press 

973.9  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1913- 
1921.  Wilson.  Woodrow  66-14666 

This  study  considers  the  “outward  manifes¬ 
tations  of  wartime  politics,  .  .  .  the  debates 
in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  about  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  request  to  raise  a  volunteer  force, 
conscription,  problems  of  mobilization  and 
supply,  and  the  Wilson  administration’s  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  effort  [and  includes  an]  ac¬ 
count  of  the  congressional  election  of  1918.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  has  too  many  limitations  and 
defects  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  study  that  we  need.  First,  Dr. 
Livermore  is  not  adept  at  political  analysis 
and  rarely  penetrates  the  surface.  He  rightly 
demonstrates,  for  example,  that  bitter  battles 
did  occur  on  Capitol  Hill  and  between  certain 
groups  in  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
1917-1918.  But  Livermore,  interpreting  these 
controversies  as  being  simply  party  battles, 
fails  to  see  that  they  were  manifestations  of 
a  much  deeper  bipartisan  struggle  between 
conservatives  and  progressives  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  important  national  policies.  .  .  .  [tie 
also]  gives  the  impression  of  a  considerable 
lack  of  objectivity  by  an  uninhibited  use  of 
pejorative  and  intemperate  language-”  A.  S. 
Link 

Am  Hist  R  72:322  O  '66  270w 

“Another  popular  myth  is  now  laid  to  rest 
[namely]  .  .  .  that  when  President  Wilson 

issued  his  appeal  to  the  American  electorate  on 
October  25,  1918  to  return  a  Democratic 

Congress,  he  was  in  the  process  terminating  a 
political  truce.  ...  In  accordance  with  much 
recent  scholarship,  the  Wilson  who  emerges 
in  Livermore’s  book  ...  is  a  politician  who 
is  not  reluctant  to  come  into  the  arena 
with  both  fists  punching.  Livermore's  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  Senate  was  probably  a  wise 
decision,  but  in  his  attempt  to  show  the  effects 
of  partisanship,  he  tends  to  minimize  the 
divisive  elements  within  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  contingents,  particularly  with 
reference  to  questions  of  foreign  policy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Livermore’s  narrative  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  1918  election  .  .  .  will  stimulate  an 
intensive  studv  of  this  decisive  political  con¬ 
test.  [He]  has  indicated  certain  valuable 
guidelines.”  L.  E.  Gelfand 

J  Am  Hist  53:632  D  ’66  550w 

“Only  the  most  naive  of  readers  would 
actually  believe  that  politics  are  ever  sus¬ 
pended.  The  value  of  this  study  of  Wilson  and 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  plus  peripheral  activi¬ 
ties  (i.e.  T.R.  and  command  of  military  forces) 
lies  in  the  material  examined,  the  topics 
selected,  and  the  observations  made  by  the 
author.  .  .  .  This  book  is  suggested  for  college 
libraries  and  larger  public  holdings.”  Jack 
VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:2334  My  1  ’66  120w 


LIVINGSTONE,  DAVID.  David  Livingstone 
and  the  Rovuma;  a  notebook;  ed.  with  in- 
trod.  and  related  docs,  by  George  Shepper- 
son.  204p  il  col  pi  $5  Aldine  pub. 


916.78  Africa,  Central — Description  and 
travel  [66-1267] 


,  Of  Livingstone’s  three  major  expeditions 
in  Africa,  the  second,  to  the  Zambezi  and  the 
Last  Coast,  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
least  rewarding  and  still  seems  the  least  in¬ 
teresting.  ...  To  him  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition  was  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  by  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  and  while 
the  Zambezi  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
pro- slave  Portuguese,  the  Rovuma  seemed  to 
offer  the  most  practicable  approach  to  Lake 
Nyasa  for  the  anti-slave  traders.  .  .  .  The 
present  Notebook  covers  the  period  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  second  attempt  to  ascend  the  Rovuma, 
in  August  and  September,  1862,  together  with 
his  return  by  sea  via  the  Comoro  Islands  to 
the  Zambezi  and  the  .  Shire  in  March,  1863. 
The  volume  also  contains  his  dispatches  from 
the  Rovuma,  the  section  of  The  Zambezi  and 
its  Tributaries  covering  the  period  of  the 
Notebooks,  and  extracts  from  the  log-book 
journal  of  Captain  Gardner,  in  charge  of  the 
British  naval  squadron  off  the  African  coast.” 


Choice  3:561  S  ’66  130w 
“[The  volume  is]  scrupulously  edited  by  a 
noted  authority..  Like  The  Zambezi  Doctors 
[BRD  1965],  which  this  same  publisher  issued 
last  year,  the  book  is  handsomely  designed 
and  produced.  Recommended  for  special  col¬ 
lections  of  Africana.”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:2826  Je  1  ’66  120w 
“The  Notebook  itself  is  a  haphazard  affair 
in.  which  such  things  as  notes  on  African 
tribal  vocabulary  and  memoranda  of  payments 
to  dependents  of  the  crew  of  the  Pioneer  are 
mingled  with  a  roughly  chronological  record 
of  the  journeys.  There  are  occasional  episodes, 
such  as  that  in  which  a  hippopotamus  at¬ 
tacked  the  boat,  which  are  described  in  a 
quick,  nervous  style  that  compares  favourably 
with  the  stodgier  rewriting  in  the  published 
account.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  admirably  pro¬ 
duced  so  that  the  words  lie  on  the  page  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  must  do  in  the 
original  Notebook,  while  there  are  many  re¬ 
productions  of  Livingstone’s  own  sketches  and 
diagrams.  Sometimes  the  notes  take  on  the 
appearance  and  tone  of  imagist  poetry.  .  . 
They  seem  to  come  so  directly  from  the  hand 
of  the  explorer  that  the  reader  has  the  im¬ 
pression  of  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
wrote.” 

TLS  p633  J1  21  ’66  600w 


LLEWtLLYi\,  RICHARD.  "And  I  shall  sleep 
_.  .down  where  the  moon  is  small.”  466p 

66-12205 


$5.95  Doubleday 


This  is  the  final  novel  of  the  trilogy  that 
began  with  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  (BRD 
1940)  and  continued  with  Up  Into  the  Singing 
Mountain  (BRD  1960).  It  tell's  how  Huw  Mor¬ 
gan,  now  an  old  man,  sits  in  the  cottage  in 
Wales  where  he  grew  up  and  reflects  on  his 
life,  his  “childhood  in  Wales,  his  emigration  as 
a  young  man  to  Patagonia  and  his  love  for  Lai 
Corwen.  The  story  opens  with  their  marriage. 
Soon  two  threats  are  hanging  over  their  lives: 
one  personal,  as  Huw  is  drawn  toward  the 
Tndios  people  through  an  affair  with  a  beautiful 
Indios  girl;  the  other  national,  as  the  Welsh 
settlers  are  forced  to  choose  allegiance  between 
Chile  and  Argentina.”  (Library  J) 


rteviewea  oy  j.  j.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:53  My  1  ’66  600w 
“A  well  written,  almost  old-fashioned  novel 
which  just  misses  recapturing  the  lyricism 
passion  and  feeling  for  the  Welsh  people  so 
movingly  achieved  in  the  first  hook.  How  Green 
was  My  Valley.  Recommended  for  public  and 
college  libraries.”  P  G  Anderson 

Library  J  91:2088  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  10  '66  600w 
t  “Perhaps  the  new  book  will  not  disappoint 
Llewellyn’s  admirers  It  contains  the  familiar 
ingredients,  narrated  in  the  author’s  quaint 
slightly  overprecious  Welsh  idiom.  The 

mam  trouble  .  is  that  it  cannot  stand  aVn 
separate,  complete  novel.  To  be  sure  it  is 
long  enough  and  sufficiently  involved:  nonethe 
structurally  incapable  of  sustaining 
its  weight  Any  reader  unfamiliar  with  the 
characters  in  the  earlier  volumes  will  be  hope- 
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LLEWELLYN,  RICHARD — Continued 
lessly  handicapped;  here  they  are  presented 
without  introduction  or  description.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  compounded  by  a  confused  litter  of 
scenes  disjointed  in  time  and  space.  .  .  .  Even 
the  stubbornly  attentive  reader  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  dazed  by  the  .spectacular  seesaw  of  Lle¬ 
wellyn’s  time  structure  and  his  lapses  into 
semimysticism.”  Brian  Garfield 

Sat  R  49:34  Ap  30  ’66  270w 
TLS  p986  O  27  ’66  300w 


LLOSA,  MARIO  VARGAS.  See  Vargas  Llosa. 
M. 


LLOYD,  ALAN.  The  making  of  the  king,  1066 
[Eng  title:  The  year  of  the  conqueror],  243p 
pi  $6  Holt 

942.01  Great  Britain — History — To  1066. 

Harold  11,  King  of  the  English.  William  I, 
the  Conqueror,  King  of  England.  Harald  III, 
King  of  Norway  66-3301 

This  is  ‘‘an  attempt  to  trace  the  stories  of 
3  outstanding  men  in  early  mediaeval  history, 
Harold  of  England,  Harald  [Hardradaj  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  William  of  Normandy.  ...  At  the  same 
time,  a  broad  effort  has  been  made  to  suggest 
something  of  the  environments  which  produced 
the  main  characters  and  their  achievements; 
something  of  the  everyday  realities  surrounding 
the  greater,  and  more  familiar,  events.” 
(Author’s  note;  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Bernard 
America  114:809  Je  4 


■66  350w 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:138  Je  ’66  120w 
“The  chief  merits  of  this  book  include  the 
clear  manner  in  which  the  author  presents  the 
complicated  series  of  events  that  precipitated 
the  clash  at  Hastings,  [and]  the  skillful  use  of 
primary  sources  to  document  his  statements. 
.  .  .  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
handling  of  domestic  life  and  customs.  .  .  . 
For  the  student  or  general'  reader,  Alan  Lloyd’s 
book  is  an  excellent  guide  ...  a  very  readable 
book  that  captures  the  historical  dimension  of 
events,  but  readers  who  expect  the  characters  to 
come  alive  .  .  .  are  advised  to  turn  to  Hope 
Muntz'  outstanding'  novel  .  .  .  ‘The  Golden 

Warrior’  [BRD  1949],  which  best  recreates  the 
Homeric  struggle  between  Harold  and  William.” 
T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:46  My  1  ’66  750w 
“A  special  word  of  praise  goes  to  [this  book] 
because  it  deals  so  engagingly  with  the  wider 
field  of  European  affairs  in  the  11th  century, 
and  so  reveals  the  critical  year  in  true  perspec¬ 
tive.  It  has  much  to  say  about  Hardrada’s  back¬ 
ground  and  describes  his  fantastic  and  lucra¬ 
tive  journey  to  Byzantium  with  glowing  en¬ 
thusiasm.  .  .  .  The  great  battle  [of  Hastings] 
gets  little  space,  and  for  this  the  reader  bears 
in  mind  the  paucity  of  the  factual  material 
available  should  be  thankful.  .  .  .  History  and 
historical  romance  [are]  deftly  intermingled.” 
Bernard  Hollowood 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  17  ’66  450w 
Christian  Century  83:500  Ap  20  ’66  30w 
“Alan  Lloyd  delivers  a  rather  more  restrained 
interpretation  of  the  Conquest  [than  Eric  Link- 
later.  The  Conquest  of  England,  BRD  1966]. 

.  .  .  His  narrative  is  studded  with  qualifications 
such  as  ‘probably,’  ‘by  all  accounts,’  and  ‘it 
would  seem.’  One  respects  his  caution.  But  it 
does  reduce  the  impact  of  the  book.”  Edwin 
Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  28  ’66 

300w 


“Drawing  on  standard  versions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  other  writings  of  early 
English  history,  with  help  from  modern  com¬ 
mentaries  and  historians,  Alan  Lloyd  gives 
deep  insight  into  the  forces  which  led  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  kind  of  ‘inside  the  Norman 
Conquest’  for  serious  readers  who  enjoy  his¬ 
tory.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:2487  My  15  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Southern 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  N  17  ’66  350W 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  29  ’66  400w 

New  Yorker  42:167  Ap  30  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  49:27  O  29  ’66  340w 


LLOYD,  G.  E.  R.  Polarity  and  analogy;  two 
types  of  argumentation  in  early  Greek 
thought.  502p  $16.50  Cambridge 
160  Logic  66-10042 

The  author  considers  several  “features  of 
Greek  thought  from  Homer  to  Aristotle:  (1) 
classification  by  pairs  of  opposites,  (2)  argu¬ 
ments  employing  various  modes  of  opposition 
between  pairs  of  terms  or  propositions,  (3) 
imagery  and  metaphor,  and  (4)  explanations 
and  arguments  based  on  analogy.  By  ‘polari¬ 
ty’  (1)  and  (2)  are  meant;  by  ‘analogy,’  (3) 
and  (4).  In  treating  (2)  and  (4),  Lloyd  dis¬ 
cusses  not  only  the  use  of  these  arguments 
but  also  the  analysis  of  their  logic  especially 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Finally,  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  development  of  logic 
and  methodology  in.  philosophy  and  science 
especially  as  regards  these  four  topics.”  (Class 
World)  Bibliography.  Index  of  passages  quoted 
or  referred  to.  General  index. 


"[This  is]  an  informative  and  lucid  account. 
.  .  .  Of  particular  interest  are  Lloyd’s  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  origins  of  philosophical  theories 
based  on  opposites.  Drawing  on  anthropologi¬ 
cal  studies,  Lloyd  suggests  that  ‘religious  po¬ 
larity’  (religious  antitheses  symbolized  by  such 
pairs  as  right/left  and  male/female)  influenced 
certain  philosophical  explanations.  Care  is 
taken  to  evaluate  the  evidence  for  these  pairs 
in  early  Greek  literature.  ...  In  general 
Lloyd  succeeds  in.  establishing  the  significance 
of  these  pairs  in  prephilosophical  texts,  and 
his  hypothesis  that  they  influenced  philosophi¬ 
cal  accounts  is  both  plausible  and  illuminat¬ 
ing.”  John  Vaio 

Class  World  59:312  My  ’66  270w 

TLS  p390  My  5  ’66  llOOw 


LLOYD,  H.  ALAN.  The  collector’s  dictionary 
of  clocks.  214p  il  $20  Barnes,  A.S. 

681  Clocks  and  watches — Dictionaries 

65-24848 

This  “book  covers  the  whole  history  of  the 
clock  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
century  in  a  series  of  short  articles  arranged 
alphabetically  under  separate  headings.”  (TLS) 
Appended  is  a  dictionary  of  horological  terms 
Bibliography.  Index  of  entries  occurring  in  the 
text  but  not  under  their  own  alphabetical 
heading. 


“Mr.  Lloyd,  who  over  the  last  30  years  has 
established  himself  as  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  antiquarian  horology,  has  compiled 
this  dictionary  which  should  answer  most 
questions,  including  some  very  technical  ones, 
concerning  clockmaking  through  4000  years 
and  in  13  different  countries.  Types  of  clocks, 
descriptions  of  the  more  important  pieces, 
terminology,  and  biographies  of  the  noted 
craftsmen  are  represented.  .  .  Recommended 
for  larger  libraries  and  for  any  special  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  field.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:2821  Je  1  ’66  70w 


“Beautifully  produced  and  lavishly  illustrated 
with  exceptionally  good  half-tone  plates,  [this] 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  works  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  many 
ways  disappointing.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  obviously  in¬ 
terested  chiefly  in  the  mathematical  and  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  horology,  with  the  result  that 
his  text  is  heavily  biased  in  their  direction 
[and]  his  grasp  of  non-technical  matters  also 
is  not  always  sure.  .  .  .  More  disturbing  than 
this,  however,  are  the  indications  of  a  general 
lack  of  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  text. 
.  ..  •  Finally,  the  locations  of  a  number  of  the 
pieces  illustrated  are  given  incorrectly  in  the 
captions.  .  .  .  All  the  faults  noted  above  are 
comparatively  trivial,  but,  perhaps  unfairly, 
they  have  the  effect  of  casting  doubts  on  the 
reliability  of  the  whole  book.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  basically  a  very,  valuable  work  of  refer- 
ence.” 

TLS  p335  Ap  29  ’65  400w 


LOADES,  D.  M.  Two  Tudor  conspiracies.  284p 

$8  Cambridge 


u-reat  Britain— History— Tudors.  1485- 
16<B  65-11204 

“England  was  in  a  continual  state  of  tension 
and  agitation  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor 
The  uncertainties  concerning  the  succession 
and  the  alienability  of  the  royal  authority 
were  brought  into  focus  by  the  queen’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  Philip  of  Spain.  .  .  .  [This  Is  an! 
account  of  the  two  major  attempts  to  over- 
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throw  Mary  by  force.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s 
rebellion  in  1554,  and  the  Dudley  Conspiracy  of 
1556.”  (Choice)  Appendixes  include  statistical 
data  on  the  uprising's.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  an  uneven  book,  which  frequently 
becomes  lost  in  a  welter  of  minor  plotters. 
Nearly  three  chapters,  for  example,  are  filled 
with  detailed  information  about  indictments, 
trials,  punishments,  pardons,  and  fines — in¬ 
formation  that  should  have  been  relegated  to  an 
appendix  and  presented  systematically  in  the 
text.  .  .  .  After  a  fine  start  in  the  early  chap¬ 
ters,  the  interest  is  lost  as  the  obscure  names 
multiply.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  the  over-all  con¬ 
clusions  and  analyses  are  persuasive  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  The  discussions  of  the  motives  of  the 
troublemakers  are  particularly  good,  and  the 
chapter  on  tire  exiles  in  France  is  an  excellent 
study  of  the  perennial  problems  of  such  over¬ 
seas  plotters.  Any  student  of  this  period  will 
profit  from  reading  the  book,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  going  in  places.”  T.  K.  Rabb 
Am  Hist  R  71:1325  J1  '66  370w 
“[This]  book  is  a  helpful  supplement  and 
occasionally  a  corrective  to  Pollard’s  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Edward  VI, 
to  Harbison’s  Rival  Ambassadors  at  the  Court 
of  Queen  Mary  [BRD  1941],  and  to  Prescott’s 
biography  of  Mary  Tudor  [BRD  1953],  and  is 
quite  suitable  for  showing  undergraduates  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  two  conspiracies 
and  their  relevance  to  the  development  of 
Tudor  government  and  society.  Loades  gives 
us  the  first  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  opposition  groups — secular  and 
political,  and  to  some  extent  anticlerical,  rather 
than  Protestant — and  the  first  detailed  analysis 
of  the  social  and  geographical  distribution  of 
the  rebels.” 

Choice  3:356  Je  '66  180w 
“Dr  Loades  has  some  interesting  things  to 
say  to  Tudor  specialists,  particularly  about  the 
haphazard  execution  of  sentences  passed  on 
the  rebels.  There  is  a  danger  in  such  studies  of 
overdramatising  the  opposition,  but  Dr  Loades 
goes  in  the  other  direction  and  writes  down 
the  spectacular  parts  of  his  story.  The  trial 
of  Throgmorton,  for  example,  is  passed  over 
because  several  full  accounts  of  it  already 
exist.”  K.  G.  Davies 

New  Statesman  70:884  D  3  ’65  150w 
TLS  p408  My  12  ’66  650w 


LOBEL,  ARNOLD.  Martha,  the  movie  mouse; 
story  and  pictures  by  Arnold  Lobel.  unp 
$2. 95  Harper 

811  Mice — Poetry  66-18654 

“A  lonesome  and  homeless  mouse  discovers 
the  coziness  of  a  movie  theater  one  cold  night. 
She  settles  down  to  a  glorious  life  of  popcorn, 
soft  drinks,  and  double  features.  ...  A  warm 
friendship  develops  between  Martha  and  the 
kindly  man  who  runs  the  projector.  When  the 
machine  breaks  down,  Martha  averts  a  crisis 
by  her  astonishing  theatrical  talents.  Soon  her 
name  appears  in  lights  on  the  marquee.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  “Ages  four  to 
eight.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[The]  cartoonlike  drawings  of  winsome 
Martha  snoozing  forlornly  near  a  garbage  pail, 
smiling  gratefully  at  a  friend,  or  doing  the 
twist  endear  us  to  her  at  first  glance.  And 
the  poetry  swings  along  at  a  jaunty  pace.” 
K.  G.  Burtt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  3  ’66 
llOw 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  ’66  20w 
“A  slight,  purposeless  story  with  an  in¬ 
explicable  ending  told  in  stilted  verse  and 
rather  nicely  detailed  three-color  pictures. 
Large  picture  book  collections  might  like  to 
try  it  out.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  91:3529  J1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  25  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  S  17  ’66  90w 


LOCKE,  ELSIE.  The  runaway  settlers;  an 
historical  novel;  il.  by  Antony  Maitland.  190p 
$3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.71  Dutton 

66-13266 

This  “story,  based  on  true  records  about  a 
real  family,  begins  in  Australia  in  1859.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Small,  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
the  brutality  of  her  husband,  decides  to  run 
away  [with  her  six  children].  .  .  .  Chance 

leads  them  to  [Governors  Bay]  New  Zealand, 
to  a  tiny,  bare  cottage  in  a  colony  only  nine 


years  old.  Undaunted  by  poverty  and  hard¬ 
ship,  the  fugitive  pioneers  furnish  the  cottage, 
make  a  garden,  acquire  a  boat,  and  raise  cat¬ 
tle.”  (Publisher's  note)  “Ages  ten  to  four¬ 
teen.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5 
’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:289  My  27  ’66  30w 
“Perceptive  young  readers  will  note  in  these 
resourceful  pioneers  characteristics  and  exper¬ 
iences  similar  to  those  of  the  sturdy  west¬ 
ward-moving  Americans  of  the  same  period: 
their  simple  faith,  their  stamina  under  phys¬ 
ical  hardships,  their  fever  for  gold  (New  Zea¬ 
land  had  a  mid-century  gold  rush  of  its  own) ; 
and  their  encounters  with  the  aborigines.  The 
author  writes  with  dramatic  clarity  and  direct¬ 
ness.  Although  only  in  her  descriptions  of 
plant  and  animal  life  does  she  use  any  native 
terminology,  the  book  leaves  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  of  people  and  place.”  E.  L.  IT. 

Horn  Bk  42:439  Ag  '66  160w 
“While  Mrs.  Small  .  .  .  emerges  as  a  fully 
realized  character,  the  children  do  not  assume 
individuality  except  in  brief  vignettes.  Although 
characterization  is  weak,  this  historical  novel 
is  kept  moving  by  a  strong  plot.  The  maps  at 
the  front  of  the  book  are  helpful:  a  glossary 
defining  unfamiliar  plant  life  and  terms  would 
also  have  been  helpful.”  Amy  Kellman 
Library  J  91:2710  My  15  ’66  llOw 


LOCKE  ELLIOTT,  SUMNER.  See  Elliott,  S.  L. 


LOCKLEY,  R.  M.  Wales.  207p  pi  maps  $5.95 
Hastings  house 

914.2  Wales — Description  and  travel — Guide 
books  [66-72541] 

“The  introductory  chapter  .  .  .  places  Wales, 
as  it  were,  in  a  context  of  time  and  race. 
Thereafter,  subsequent  sections  take  the  form 
of  17  tours  the  reader  may  be  imagined  to  be 
making,  perhaps  during  the  course  of  a  holi¬ 
day.  .  .  .  [The  author]  leads  the  reader, 

often  by  un-frequented  roads,  to  all  the  places 
.  .  .  worth  seeing  and  knowing  about  .  .  .  [as 
well  as]  unfamiliar  places.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Welsh  place-names.  Index. 


“Illustrations  are  magnificent,  and  the  text 
leans  towards  the  visiting  American.  .  .  .  Pligh- 
ly  recommended  for  the  large  and  medium 
public  library  and  for  any  collection  where 
the  history  of  Britain  is  needed.  High  school 
collections  could  benefit  from  .  .  .  acquisition.” 
P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:5613  N  15  ’66  80w 


“Seventeen  tours  .  .  .  make  up  [the  book]. 
.  .  .  Each  is  accompanied  by  a  useful  map 
and  there  are  numerous  suggestions  which 
would  certainly  help  to  make  a  Welsh  holiday 
more  rewarding.” 

TLS  p500  Je  2  ’66  2S0w 


LOCKRIDGE, 

a  Captain 
Lippincott 


RICHARD.  Murder  roundabout; 
Heimrich  mystery.  186p  $3.95 

66-18446 


Mystery  story  set  in  Westchester  county  in 
which  the  demise  of  Annette  Weaver,  a  “slight¬ 
ly  passd  movie  beauty  sends  Capt.  Heimrich  of 
N.Y.  state  police  hither  and  yon  in  pursuit  of 
killer.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  plotting  is  expert  enough  but  is,  oddly, 
transparent,  at  least  to  the  practiced  reader.” 
Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  ’66  50w 
“There’s  more  highly  satisfactory  profes- 
sonalism  in  Richard  Lockridge’s  suave  puzzle  in 
suburban  murder  for  Capt.  Merton  L.  Heim¬ 
rich  .  .  .  who  is  as  skilled  as  ever  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  and  as  attractive  in  the  glimpses 
we  get  of  his  domesticity.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  4  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


LOCKWOOD,  WILLIAM  W.,  ed.  The  state  and 

economic  enterprise  in  Japan:  essays  in  the 
political  economy  of  growth.  753p  $12.50 

Princeton  univ.  press 

338.0952  Japan — Economic  conditions.  Indus¬ 
try  and  state — -Japan  65-15386 

"Second  in  a  series  of  five  symposia  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  Conference  on  Modern  Japan  of 
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LOCKWOOD,  W.  W.— Continued 
the  Association  for  Asian  Studies.  The  individ¬ 
ual  essays  .  .  .  [have]  been  prepared  by  an 
international  group  of  scholars.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  are  organized  into  three  sections:  an  in¬ 
troductory  essay  on  the  heritage  of  Japan's 
modernizers;  eight  studies  focused  upon  spe¬ 
cific  themes  in  Japan’s  economic  history  from 
1868  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  If;  and 
six  papers  on  aspects  of  economic  develop¬ 
ments  and  policies  in  postwar  Japan.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  first  half  of  the  book  concentrates  on 
the  Meiji  era,  1868-1911.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
scholarly  and  original  essay  in  the  book  is  the 
first  one  by  E.  Sidney  Crawcour  on  ‘The 
Tokugawa  Heritage.’  It  is  a  careful  survey  ot 
Japan  on  the  eve  of  modernization.  .  .  .  The 
second  half  of  the  volume  focuses  on  Japan 
since  World  War  II  [and  includes]  .  .  .  two 
very  perceptive  essays,  one  on  ‘Labor  Markets 
and  Collective  Bargaining  in  Japan’  by  Solomon 
B.  Levine  and  the  last  on  ‘Labor  and  Politics 
in  Post-War  Japan’  by  Robert  A.  Scaiapino. 
Both  are  skilled  and  seasoned  observers  of  the 
Japanese  scene,  and  the  professional  com¬ 
petence  of  their  essays  is  to  be  expected. 
While  the  volume  is  an  interesting  and  imagina¬ 
tive  one,  the  discrete  and  disconnected  char¬ 
acter  of  many  of  the  essays  makes  [it]  seem 
disjointed  and  uneven.”  J.  B.  Cohen 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:177  My  ’66  650w 
“It  Is  unusual  for  a  book  to  attempt  so 
much  and  to  so  nearly  succeed  as  this 
volume  does.  ...  If  the  student  is  to  read 
just  one  [book  on  Japanese  economic  develop¬ 
ment],  he  would  do  well  to  select  this  [one]. 
.  .  .  The  articles  are  without  exception  well 
written,  well  documented,  and  closely  reasoned. 
Fascinating  parallels  with  European  economic 
development  have  been  drawn.  Agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry.  government,  labor,  the  Japanese  entre¬ 
preneur,  and  the  unique  culture  which  shaped 
their  development  are  all  thoroughly  treated 
and  objectively  examined.  The  work  is  non¬ 
technical  and  quite  suitable  for  undergraduates. 
It  should  also  be  of  value  to  pre-  and  post¬ 
doctoral  students  of  economic  development.” 
Choice  2:887  F  ’66  190w 
“[The  essays]  present,  on  the  whole,  many 
new  insights  and  much  new  information.  But 
many  important  topics,  such  as  foreign  trade 
and  technological  innovation,  are  dealt  with 
only  sporadically.  Still,  one  cannot  complain 
when  so  many  other  problems  in  the  economic 
modernization  of  Japan  have  been  combed  over 
so  fruitfully.  It  is  a  basic  work  for  collections 
on  Japan  and  economic  history.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  90:4965  N  15  ’65  200w 


LOCK  YE  R,  ROGER.  Tudor  and  Stuart  Britain. 
1471-1714.  484p  maps  $5  St  Martins 
942.05  Great  Britain — History — Tudors.  1485- 
1603.  Great  Britain — History — Stuarts,  1603- 
1714  65-14817 

This  study  “which  includes  occasional  glances 
at  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  New  England  [em¬ 
phasizes]  .  .  .  political,  constitutional,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  developments.”  (Choice)  The  au¬ 
thor  is  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  London. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  book  draws  mainly  upon  secondary 
sources  and  contains  little  that  is  new  for 
serious  students  of  the  period.  It  is  intended 
for  beginning  undergraduates  and  general  read¬ 
ers,  and  as  an  introductory  text,  it  has  many 
virtues.  .  .  .  The  author  reveals  a  strong 
sense  of  historical  narrative,  and  at  all  times 
his  book  is  thoroughly  readable.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  the  pressure  of  crowding  so  much  history 
in  such  little  space  has  forced  Mr.  Lockyer  to 
handle  rather  flimsily  the  researches  of  recent 
scholars.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Lockyer’s]  wooden  treat¬ 
ment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  others  robs  his 
analysis  of  much  meaning  and  his  narrative  of 
much  drama  and  urgency.”  A.  S.  Wohl 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:165  Ja  '66  340w 
“While  the  author  is  obviously  familiar  with 
recent  scholarship  and  while  his  comments 
are  often  judicious  and  occasionally  incisive 
(more  cannot  be  asked  of  a  textbook),  it  is 
likely  that  many  teachers  of  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  this  area  will  question  the 
emphasis  which  Lockyer  has  chosen.  Certainly 
some  of  the  political  detail  could  have  been 
sacrificed  in  favor  of  expanded  sections  on 
social  change,  economic  development,  and,  es¬ 
pecially  with  respect  to  the  17th  century,  the 
scientific  revolution.” 

Choice  3:448  J1  ’66  70w 


LODEESEN,  MARIUS.  I.  the  airline  pilot! 

with  an  introd.  by  H.  B.  Miller.  208p  pi  $3.75 
Dodd 

629.132  Aeronautics  as  a  profession — 

Juvenile  literature.  Airplanes — Piloting— 

Juvenile  literature  66-15716 

“Part  One  deals  with  the  art  of  flying  and 
the  development  of  aircraft.  Part  Two  pictures 
the  airline  pilot  from  the  barnstorming  flyboy 
to  the  skilled  technician  of  today.  The  training 
of  an  airline  pilot  is  described,  step  by  step, 
particularly  in  relation  in  the  jets.  Part  Three 
lines  up  practical  data  about  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  college  training,  the  armed  services, 
commercial  flying  schools,  costs,  rigid  require¬ 
ments,  expanding  openings  for  .  .  .  young  men 
[today].”  (Publisher's  note)  “Grade  nine  and 
up.’>  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:202  S  1  ’66  180w  [YA] 
“This  book  is  timely  and  should  be  invalua¬ 
ble  as  a  career  guide  for  young  men  interested 
in  flying  as  a  profession.  The  author  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified  by  reason  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  as  well  as  his  continued 
enthusiasm  after  a  lifetime  in  aviation.  He 
includes  a  factual  portrayal  of  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry,  of  technical  knowledge  required  to  be¬ 
come  a  pilot,  and,  most  important,  where  to 
get  the  professional  training.  Interspersed  with 
the  career  information  are  numerous  interesting 
anecdotes  of  aviation  adventure.  All  libraries 
involved  in  counseling  and  career  guidance 
should  find  this  useful.”  W.  C.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:3268  Je  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


LODGE,  DAVID.  Language  of  fiction;  essays 
in  criticism  and  verbal  analysis  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel.  283p  $7.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
823  English  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-10731 

This  is  an  “attempt  to  subject  prose  fiction 
to  [an]  .  .  .  analysis  of  words,  word  patterns, 
images,  and  stylistic  devices.  .  .  .  Part  One 
is  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  language  in  the  art  of  fiction.  .  .  . 
Part  Two  is  composed  of  essays  on  novels  by 
Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles 
Dickens,  Thomas  Hardy,  Henry  James,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  Kingsley  Amis.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index  of  authors. 


“Lodge's  emphasis  on  language  analysis  is  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  abundance  of  vague 
‘idea’  analyses.  .  .  .  [However]  the  verbal 
analysis  itself  may  be  too  advanced  in  style 
and  content  for  any  but  English  majors,  but 
the  rest  can  be  of  profit  to  all  students, 
particularly  the  author’s  presentation  and 
analysis  of  numerous  and  often  lengthy  quota¬ 
tions.” 

Choice  3:902  D  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Don  Crinklaw 

Commonweal  84:645  S  30  ’66  1050w 
“[The  author]  discusses  these  helpful  ques¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  ‘Is  the  novelist’s  medium  language 
or  life?’;  ‘What  is  essentially  the  novelist’s 
art?’ ;  ‘Why  is  modern  criticism  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  language  of  poetry  than  with 
the  language  of  prose?’  .  .  .  Secondary  schools 
with  strong  literature  courses  will  find  this  as 
valuable  as  it  will  be  to  colleges.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  91:3433  J1  '66  lOOw 
“The  combination  of  verbal  statistics  and 
literary  criticism  is  handled  with  great  skill 
and  tact,  but  the  part  of  Mr  Lodge’s  book 
that  really  made  me  sit  up  was  the  initial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  novelist’s  medium.  .  .  .  The 
theoretical  conclusion  with  which  Mr  Lodge 
leaves  us  is  the  crucial  importance  for  the 
critic  of  each  novel  of  its  key-word,  the  word 
that  by  its  regular  recurrence  determines  the 
tone  and  structure  of  values.”  F.  W.  Bateson 
New  Statesman  71:734  My  20  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Allen 

Sat  R  49:66  Je  11  ’66  240w 


LOEWE,  MICHAEL.  Imperial  China;  the  his¬ 
torical  background  to  the  modern  age.  325p 
il  maps  $10  Praeger 

915.1  China — Plistory  66-15538 

“This  volume  has  been  prepared  for  readers 
who  possess  no  specialist  knowledge  of  the 
Far  East.  It  is.  intended  partly  for  university 
students  or  sixth  formers,  partly  for  students 
of  history  who  have  specialized  in  a  particular 
aspect  of  western  culture,  and  who  may  wish 
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to  compare  and  contrast  the  achievements  of 
the  west  with  those  of  other  civilizations. 
.  .  .  [The  work  considers]  the  growth  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  influence  of  intellectual  activities 
and  the  realities  of  daily  life.  .  .  .  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  arranged  by  topic  .  .  .  and  within  each 
chapter,  events  and  developments  are  treated 
chronologically  .  .  .  [to]  about  1850^  [Foreword) 
Appendix:  Guide  to  pronunciation.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


[The  author  attempts]  to  give  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social  and  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  traditional  China.  His  synthesis  seems 
well  balanced  and  is  very  readable;  it  helps 
particularly  in  comprehending  what  Mao  and 
the  present  government  have  to  work  with. 
There  is  little  coverage  of  philosophy  or  the 
arts,  and  this  work  does  not  replace  Marcel 
Granet’s  unique  Chinese  Civilization  [BRD 
1931],  It  can  be  recommended  for  all  libraries 
although  the  price  seems  excessive  for  a  book 
of  average  size  and  production.”  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  91:3419  J1  ’66  130w 
“What  [Mr.  Loewel  has  done  is,  by  giving 
each  chapter  its  separate  subject,  to  extract 
the  main  themes  of  Chinese  society,  clarifying 
them  and  sharpening  the  profiles  so  that  their 
distinctive  character  comes  over  much  more 
forcefully  to  the  western  reader.  .  .  .  [The 
author  points]  out  in  what  ways  the  enormous 
output  of  Chinese  historians  needs  a  sceptical 
going  over.  The  writing  of  history  was  state 
sponsored  and  the  historians  generally  officals. 
Their  traditional  view  of  the  past  had  no  place 
for  social  or  political  evolution;  even  economic 
evolution,  from  the  high  establishment  view  of 
the  classically  educated,  was  unthinkable. 
...  A  chapter  on  relations  with  the  outside 
world  also  has  its  relevance  to  our  own  day.” 

TLS  PS77  S  22  ’66  750w 


LOEWENGARD,  HEIDI  HUBERTA  (FREY- 
BE).  See  Albrand.  M. 


LOEWENHEIM,  FRANCIS  L.  Theory  and 
practice  in  American  politics.  See  Nelson, 
W.  H. 


LOFCHIE,  MICHAtL  F.  Zanzibar:  background 
to  revolution.  316p  maps  $7.60  Princeton  univ. 
press 

320.9678  Zanzibar — History  66-17144 

“This  study  describes  the  historical  and 
social  background  of  the  revolution  [of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1964],  the  general  character  of  politics  in 
Zanzibar,  the  postwar  emergence  of  Arab  na¬ 
tionalism  and  anticolonial  protest,  African  re¬ 
sponses  to  it,  the  development  of  political  con¬ 
flict,  the  Arab  oligarchy’s  success  in  establish¬ 
ing  popular  support  among  the  African  major¬ 
ity,  [and]  the  failure  of  democratic  constitu¬ 
tional  arrangements  to  reverse  the  traditional 
political  relationship.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Lofchie  has  done  a  thorough  job  on  politics 
and  party  structure.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well 
written  and  organized,  although  occasionally 
a  little  repetitive,  and  it  is  better  on  con¬ 
temporary  politics  than  on  history,  where  [the 
author]  can  sometimes  be  faulted.  It  is  based 
largely  on  government  and  party  materials  and 
on  interviews.  Toward  the  parties,  the  author 
is  dispassionate  and  perhaps  too  gentle.  There 
is  little  mention  of  the  role  that  other  African 
countries  have  played  in  Zanzibar’s  politics. 
.  .  .  Language  tensions  are  not  explored,  and 
the  role  of  Islam  is  not  considered  very  ex¬ 
tensively.  The  book  is,  however,  a  considerable 
contribution  toward  an  understanding  of  politics 
in  Zanzibar,  and,  if  not  the  last  word  on  the 
subject,  it  is  a  very  good  first  one.”  M.  L. 

Bateb  Am  Hist  R  72:255  O  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Carter 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:204  S  ’66  650w 


“An  excellent  historical  and  political  analysis 
of  the  multi-racial  society  of  Zanzibar,  based 
on  18  months  field  research.  ...  It  deals 
primarily  with  postwar  politics  but  it  has  a 
long  historical  account.  ...  A  readable  ac¬ 
count,  free  from  jargon,  with  numerous  maps, 
tables,  and  election  charts.  Good  bibliography. 
Suitable  for  all  students  and  readers  interested 
in  Ajfric9<  ,  * 

Choice  3:245  My  ’66  160w 


“For  larger  libraries  and  special  collections.” 
Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:264  Ja  15  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Friedland 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:689  D  ’66  400w 


LOFTON,  JOHN.  Insurrection  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina:  the  turbulent  world  of  Denmark  Vesey. 
294p  $6  Antioch  press 

326  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  Vesey,  Denmark. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  64-16126 

The  author’s  aim  “is  to  examine  how  the 
life  and  example  of  [Denmark  Vesey,  a  slavej 
impinged  on  the  events  of  his  time  to  show, 
by  concentrating  on  the  story  of  an  individual, 
that  slaves  were  not  merely  pawns  in  the 
hands  of  their  rulers  but  were  themselves 
actors  on  the  stage  of  history.”  (Introd)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


[Lofton]  believes  that  there  was  a  full¬ 
blown  plot  and  that  Denmark  Vesey  was  the 
chief  conspirator.  .  .  .  [He]  devotes  half 
of  his  book  to  Vesey’ s  career  prior  to  the 
revolt,  but  he  has  only  a  handful  of  facts;  the 
rest  of  his  story  is  a  mixture  of  padding  and 
conjecture.  .  .  .  He  is  writing  hero  and  villain 
history.  Vesey  must  be  built  up  as  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  courageous  conspirator;  the  Charleston 
elite  portrayed  as  thoughtless  and  vindictive. 
.  .  .  Lofton’s  account  is  interesting  when  he 
deals  with  the  roles  of  Governor  Thomas  Ben¬ 
nett.  and  Federal  District  Judge  William  John¬ 
son,  who  were  sons  of  the  Charleston  artisan 
class  and  brothers-in-law.  .  .  .  Lofton’s  239 
pages  (poorly  proofread)  are  not  based  on 
[a]  wide  .  .  .  study  of  immediate  source  ma¬ 
terials  (there  is  much  extraneous  informa¬ 
tion).”  G.  C.  Rogers 

Am  Hist  R  70:897  Ap  ’65  500w 
“In  this  detailed  account  of  the  Vesey  plot 
.  .  .  Lofton  has  written  a  broad  study  of  race 
relations  under  slavery  in  an  important  south¬ 
ern  city.  .  .  .  Hence  this  book  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  episode;  rather  it  is  a  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  history  of  Charleston  over 
nearly  a  half  century.  .  .  .  The  general  narra¬ 
tive  is  not  new,  but  (Lofton’s)  treatment  of  the 
repercussions  on  white  Charleston  is.  ...  I 
have  argued  elsewhere  .  .  .  that,  the  slave 
conspiracy  probably  never  existed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  on  the  massive  proportions  depicted 
by  the  court.  .  .  .  [However,]  since  history 
is  governed  at  least  as  much  by  what  people 
think  happened  as  by  what  in  fact  hid  hap¬ 
pen,  it  is  possible  for  this  book  about  a 
‘pseudo-event’  to  make  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion.”  R.  C.  Wade 

J  Am  Hist  52:623  D  ’65  550w 


LOFTUS,  RICHARD  J.  Nationalism  in  modern 
Anglo-Irish  poetry.  362p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Wis. 
press 

821  Irish  poetry — History  and  criticism 

64-22234 

“The  nine  essays  that  make  up  the  volume 
are  arranged  according  to  the  chronological 
order  of  the  poets  discussed.”  (Canadian 
Forum)  These  are  W.  B.  Yeats,  A.  E.  (George 
W.  Russell)  [Padraic]  Pearse.  [Thomas]  Mac- 
Donagh,  [J.  M.]  Plunkett,  Padraic  Colum, 

James  Stephens,  F.  R.  Higgins,  and  Austin 
Clarke.  Bibliography.  Index 


“The  title  of  Loftus's  book  is  misleading.  .  .  . 
There  is  only  an  intermittent  attempt  to  trace 
nationalism  from  Yeats  to  Austin  Clarke.  After 
the  introductory  chapters.  Loftus’s  pattern  is 
to  begin  each  essay  with  some  remarks  on 
nationalism  and  to  go  on  to  a  critical  account 
of  the  poetry:  these  critical  accounts  are  the 
most  substantial  parts  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The 
remarkably  uneven  quality  of  the  parts  of  this 
book  and  the  clumsy  way  in  which  they  have 
been  put  together  will  give  it  hard  times  in 
the  world,  but  the  essays  on  the  Rising  poets, 
Stephens  and  Clarke  are  amongst  the  best  yet 
written  for  all  that.”  M.  J.  Sidnell 

Canadian  Forum  45:287  Mr  ’66  800w 

“[The  author]  has  managed  to  encompass 
in  his  sturdy  work  every  important  facet  of 
20th-century  Irish  poetry  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  But  he  has  done  more — he  has  given 
the  student  of  the  Irish  Renaissance  and  mod¬ 
ern  poetry  generally  a  broad  perspective  of 
Irish  history,  politics,  folklore  and  literary 
squabbles  against  which  the  achievements  of 
a  host  of  poets  .  .  .  may  be  viewed.  Carefully 
written  and  abundantly  documented,  this  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  literary  history  and 
criticism  illuminates  brilliantly  a  complex,  mis¬ 
understood,  but  exciting  aspect  of  modem 
poetry.  Of  primary  interest  to  the  specialist 
in  contemporary  letters,  the  book  nevertheless 
belongs  in  all  important  academic  and  large 
public  libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  89:4915  D  15  ’64  130w 
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LOGAN,  ANDY.  The  man  who  robbed  the  rob¬ 
ber  barons.  260p  il  $4.75  Norton 
B  or  92  Mann,  William  d’ Alton  65-13031 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Sobel 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:207  My  66  650w 
J  Am  Hist  53:189  Je  ’66  160w 
TLS  p685  J1  28  ’66  900w 


LOGAN,  JAMES  V„  ed.  Some  British  roman¬ 
tics;  a  collection  of  essays,  by  Northrop  i  rye 
[and  others]  ed.  by  James  V.  Logan,  John  E. 
Jordan,  and  Northrop  Frye.  343p  $6  Ohio  state 
univ.  press 

820.9  English  literature— History  and  critic¬ 
ism.  Romanticism  66-13535 


"This  book  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  on  British 
Romanticism  sponsored  by  that  group  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  concerned  with 
early  19th-century  British  writers.  .  .  .  Blake, 
Landor,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincy,  Hazlitt, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  some  minor  narrative 
poets  are  covered.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“The  volume  reflects  the  advantages  and 
shortcomings  of  a  collection  of  this  nature.  .  .  . 
Northrop  Frye’s  analysis  of  Blake’s  symbolism 
in  the  later  prophetic  books  is  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  informative  study  in  the  group. 
.  .  .  Should  be  of  interest  to  specialists  and 
libraries  with  large  literature  collections. 
Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  91:5401  N  1  ’66  140w 
“The  most  valuable  essay  is  Mr.  Jack’s  ‘The 
Poems  of  John  Clare’s  Sanity’,  which  .  .  . 
[contains]  a  clear  and  sensible  exposition  of 
the  case  for  Clare’s  ‘non-asylum  poems’  and  in 
particular  for  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  The 
smoothest  and  most  fluent  essay  is  by  Professor 
Geoffrey  Tillotson  on  ‘The  Historical  Importance 
of  Certain  Essays  of  Elia’,  an  apparently  ram¬ 
bling  but  in  fact  neatly  dovetailed  piece  of  sen¬ 
sitive  practical  criticism.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
interesting  contribution  after  those  on  Clare 
and  Lamb  is  probably  Mr.  J.  H.  Raleigh’s 
‘Wavex’ley  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth’.” 

TLS  p860  S  15  '66  lOOOw 


LOGGINS,  VERNON.  Andrd  Chdnier;  his  life, 
death,  and  glory.  292p  $5  Ohio  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Chdnier,  Andrd  Marie  65-13701 

A  biography  of  the  "18th-century  French 
poet  who  combined  classical  imagery  with 
some  hints  of  Romantic  emotion.  Chenier  is 
almost  equally  well  known  for  the  prose  he 
wrote  against  extremist  action  during  the 
French  Revolution.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  3:126  Ap  ’66  60w 
“Mr.  Loggins  plods  methodically  through 
Chenier's  brief  life,  dwelling  longest  on  the 
poet’s  romances  with  various  ladies  of  the 
nobility  and  offering  occasional  translations  of 
some  of  the  more  important  lyrics  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  polemics.  Since  there  is  no  other 
study  of  An  dr  6  Chdnier  in  print,  tbis  volume 
belongs  in  most  large  public  and  college  li¬ 
braries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  90:3442  S  1  ’65  llOw 
“[The  author  gives]  a  lucid,  sympathetic 
account  of  Chdnier’s  short,  dramatic  life  (which 
ended  on  the  guillotine)  and  ingeniously  re¬ 
views  Chenier’s  work  by  tracing  its  sources  to 
particular  events  in  his  life.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  6  ’66  210w 


dex  of  Greek  words  discussed.  Index  of  Biblical 
and  other  texts.  First  published  in  Germany 
under  the  title  Das  Vater-Unser,  1952. 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Achtemeier 

Christian  Century  83:1113  S  14  66  260w 
“[The  author]  outlines  on  an  historical  objec¬ 
tive  basis  the  original  content  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  using  the  Matthaean  and  Lucan  ver¬ 
sions  to  explain  the  details  of  each  phrase.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Lohmeyer  affirms  this  great  prayer  is  a 
powerful  witness  to  the  work  and  preaching 
of  Jesus  and  that  it  proclaims  ‘a  religion  of 
prayer.’  Written  in  a  highly  technical  way 
with  quotations  from  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin 
sources,  this  treatise  provides  much  important 
material  for  scholars.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:2342  My  1  ’66  140w 
“This  book,  the  first  of  [Dr  Lohmeyer’s]  to 
be  translated  into  English,  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
scholarly  discussion  based  on  very  ample  knowl¬ 
edge.  Nothing  could  be  better,  for  example,  than 
his  very  careful  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  the  unique  word  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which 
the  English  versions  translate  ‘daily.’  Scholars 
will  he  delighted  by  the  precise  care  with  which 
the  text  of  the  prayer  is  examined,  and  by  the 
accurate  use  of  the  early  writings  in  which 
the  prayer  is  quoted  and  expounded,  but  no 
one  unfamiliar  with  such  matters  will  find  the 
book  hard  to  read,  This  is  an  outstanding  piece 
of  theological  writing.” 

TLS  pl76  Mr  3  '66  200w 


LOKKE,  CARL  L.  Klondike  saga;  the  chronicle 
of  a  Minnesota  gold  mining  company;  pub.  for 
the  Norwegian- American  hist,  association.  211p 
il  maps  $5.50  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
971.2  Monitor  Gold  Mining  and  Trading 
Company  65-12490 

“This  is  the  narrative  of  sixteen  Minnesotans 
who  braved  the  wilds  of  the  Yukon  in  1898  as 
members  of  the  Monitor  Gold  Mining  and  Trad¬ 
ing  Company.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“Lokke’s  work  combines  the  apparatus  of 
modern  historical  scholarship  with  deliberate 
emphasis  on  character  and  event  in  the  style 
of  the  Norse  sagas.  The  setting,  particularly 
the  institutions  by  which  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  controlled  the  potentially  anarchic  society 
of  this  ebullient  mining  frontier,  remains 
shadowy  and  vague.  The  book’s  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  frontier  is  its  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fact  that  cooperative  effort  and 
the  application  of  Northern  European  skills  and 
attitudes  produced  successful  ventures  into  the 
forest  wilderness  of  North  America.”  L.  H. 
Thomas 

Am  Hist  R  71:1084  Ap  ’66  400w 
“[This]  is  a  matter-of-fact  story,  simply 
told,  and  based  on  letters  and  diaries  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  participants,  interviews  with  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  flies  of  the  Minneapolis  Norwegian- 
language  newspaper,  Nye  Normanden.  It  suc¬ 
cessfully  catches  the  spirit  of  day  by  day  living 
in  the  North  and  at  the  same  time  captures  a 
changing  thought  pattern  typical  of  the  gold- 
seeker  almost  everywhere:  unbridled  optimism, 
frustration  and  disappointment,  and  finally  the 
realization  that  one  ‘had  been  to  see  the  ele¬ 
phant.’  There  is  little  in  this  volume  that  is 
romantic  and  spectacular.  .  .  .  Herein  lies  the 
book’s  greatest  value.”  C.  C.  Spence 

J  Am  Hist  52:846  Mr  ’66  550w 
“The  late  Dr.  Lokke,  grandson  of  the  Monitor 
leader,  was  formerly  archivist  at  the  National 
Archives.  .  .  .  He  will  receive  considerable 
posthumous  credit  for  writing  the  story  of  the 
Monitor  Company  and  its  members’  Klondike 
saga.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  90:1715  Ap  1  ’65  200w 


LOHMEYER,  ERNST.  “Our  Father”;  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Lord’s  prayer;  tr.  by  John 
Bowden  [Eng  title:  The  Lord’s  prayer].  320p 
$4.95  Harper 

242.7  Lord’s  prayer  66-10228 

“Taking  each  phrase  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  author  examines  the  origin  of  the  prayer 
and  its  varying  interpretations  throughout  the 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  worship,  and 
its  .  .  .  relevance  to  today.  Dr.  Lohmeyer  goes 
back  ...  to  the  Greek  and  Aramaic  sources 
of  the  phrases,  yet  he  writes  .  .  .within  the 
framework  of  the  New  Testament  world.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appended  is  the  text  of  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions.  Bibliography.  Index.  In- 


LOMASK,  MILTON.  “I  do  solemnly  swear  .  . 
the  story  of  the  presidential  inauguration. 
175p  $3.25  Farrar,  Straus 


353.03  Presidents — U.S. — Inauguration — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-11686 

The  author  traces  the  growth  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  inaugural  ceremony  showing  “how  the 
ceremony  changed  in  time  to  the  form  it  has 
today.  .  .  .  [He  then  covers]  eight  presidential 
inaugurations  that  have  .  .  .  placed  in  office 
Presidents  whose  personalities  and  policies  have 
given  new  direction  to  our  national  life:  .  .  . 
George  Washington;  Thomas  Jefferson;  Andrew 
Jackson;  Abraham  Lincoln:  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt:  Woodrow  Wilson:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
[and]  John  F.  Kennedy.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  ‘‘Age  fourteen  and  up.”  (Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  26:18  Ap  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer  ^  - 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  6  ’66 
60w 

Horn  Bk  42:203  Ap  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  91:2710  My  15  ’66  60w 
‘‘There  are  interesting  anecdotes,  fine 
descriptions  and  detailed  reflections  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  inaugurations  .  .  .  but  the  story 
is  conventional  in  the  telling,  uninspiring, 
sometimes  even  tedious.  Nowhere  are  we  asked 
to  transcend  questions  of  state  architecture 
and  events  to  capture  the  spectacle  of  the 
Republic’s  chosen  leader  reaching  out,  as  Pres¬ 
idents  always  do  on  this  day,  to  communicate 
a  vision  of  the  nation’s  potential  nobility.  The 
chronicle  is  worthy  of  more  grace  and  feeling.” 
W.  J.  Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  17  ’66  150w 
“This  unique  and  handsome  book  will  fill  a 
read  need.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  150w  [YA] 


LOMASK,  MILTON.  This  slender  reed:  a  life 
of  James  K.  Polk.  176p  $3.25  Farrar,  Straus 
B  or  92  Polk,  James  Knox — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-5504 

The  story  of  the  eleventh  President  “from 
his  boyhood  in  Tennessee  to  his  early  death 
(1849),  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  politi¬ 
cal  life.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“This  is  a  fine  introductory  life  to  an  im¬ 
probable  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
good  deal  of  the  mystery  surrounding  Polk  is 
cleared  up  through  the  interesting .  story  of  his 
background  and  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  educa¬ 
tion  despite  physical  handicaps.  .  .  Young 
readers  will  enjoy  this  candid  portrait. 

Best  Sell  26:295  N  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  lOw 
“Mr.  Lomask  presents  Polk  as  the  prudent, 
hardworking  man  he  was,  a  man  who  was 
dependable  rather  than  brilliant,  business-like 
rather  than  social.  .  .  .  Although  this  includes 
some  fictional  incidents  and  conversations,  it 
is  an  honest,  almost  journalistic  account." 
Marcia  Carlsten  j  91;6252  Q  „  >66  60w 


LOMMEL,  ANDREAS.  Prehistoric  and  primi¬ 
tive  man.  176p  il  col  il  maps  $5.95  McGraw 
790.01  Art,  Primitive  66-15836 

“The  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Ethnology 
in  Munich  is  author  of  this  .  .  .  volume,  first  m 
chronological  order  of  the  Landmarks  of  the 
World’s  Art  series.  .  .  .  [In  addition  to]  an 
Introductory  essay  on  the  meaning  of  ‘primi¬ 
tive’  cultures  and  of  primitive  man  [there  are 
chapters  on  The  Hunters,  The  Farmers,  The 
Nomads,  Indonesia  and  Oceania,  Motif  _  and 
Variation,  America,  and  Africa].  .  .  .  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  survey  there  are  103  full  color  photo¬ 
graphic  plates,  plus  another  97  plates  m  mono¬ 
chrome,  of  cave  paintings,  totems,  jewellery, 
textiles,  pottery  and  other  items.”  (Best  Sell) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  excellent  overall  survey  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  study  of  early  man.” 

Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  ’66  lOOw 
“This  inexpensive  volume  with  its  absolutely 
perfect  illustrations,  especially  the  color  plates, 
is  an  essential  purchase  for  any  collection  that 
is  used  by  art  classes  in  any  high  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  public  library.  The  illustrations  are 
well-selected  and,  for  the  non-specialist,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  variety  of  art  forms  and  media  of 
primitive  cultures  around  the  world.  The  au¬ 
thoritative  text  ...  is  adequate  for  a  general 
approach  to  the  study  or  understanding  of 
primitive  art,  but  it  is  somewhat  mixed  in 
style  between  oversimplification  that  will  be  of 
little  use  to  the  specialist  and  technical  ex¬ 
planations  that  may  not  interest  the  general 
reader  or  will  leave  him  only  superficially  in¬ 
formed.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  success 
artistically.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:4966  O  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


LONDON,  JACK.  Letters  from  Jack  London; 
containing  an  unpublished  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Sinclair  Lewis;  ed.  by 
King  Hendricks  and  Irving  Shepard.  502p  il 
$10  Odyssey 

B  or  92  Lewis,  Sinclair  65-22039 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  S.  S.  Baskett 

Am  Lit  38:404  N  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:210  My  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Jenni  Calder 

New  Statesman  72:484  S  30  ’66  330w 
TLS  p849  S  15  ’66  2850w 


LONDON,  JACK.  Stories  of  Hawaii;  ed.  by 
A.  Grove  Day.  2S2p  $4.95  Appleton 

65-11682 

These  stories  “were  originally  published  in 
the  magazines  and  then  collected  as  The  House 
of  Pride  [BRD  1912]  and  On  the  Makaloa  Mat 
[BRD  1919].”  (Sat  R) 


“The  materials  are  all  here  for  a  veritable 
chant  of  the  islands  .  .  .  and  if  one  has  a  taste 
for  incantation,  he  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
these  tales.  What  makes  them  live  is  not  a 
coherent  pattern  of  action,  but  unexpected 
glimpses  of  marvelous  characters  caught  ...  in 
moments  of  graceful  or  bizarre  gesture  against 
a  background  of  unusual  natural  beauty.  .  .  . 
There  are  few  satisfactory  beginnings  or  end¬ 
ings  to  [these  tales].  .  .  .  What  London  has 
done,  we  soon  realize,  is  succumb  to  the  Is¬ 
lands.  ...  In  his  art  as  in  his  life,  he  often 
‘went  too  far’  and  ended  in  the  self-indulgent 
and  self-defeating  redundancies  of  nostalgia 
and  sentimentality.  .  .  .  But  [his]  failures  are 
not  petty.  His  glimpses  are  kaleidoscopic  and 
refractive.  And  one  should  probably  not  criti¬ 
cize  the  pieces  of  a  mirror  for  not  combining 
to  make  a  sea.”  Robert  Kiely 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  27  ’65 
800w 

“Professor  Day,  author  and  pundit  on  things 
Hawaiian,  has  written  a  concise  introductory 
essay  on  London’s  days  in  the  islands.  The 
stories  themselves  underscore  London’s  fascina¬ 
tion  with  the  peoples  and  lore,  traditional  and 
modern,  of  Hawaii.  Sometimes  exciting,  often 
roguish,  and  occasionally  sententious,  they  are 
no  whit  inferior  to  his  more  celebrated  Alaskan 
and  South  Sea  tales.  .  .  .  Libraries  should  not 
pass  up  this  book.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  90:1348  Mr  15  ’65  130w 
Library  J  90:1570  Mr  15  ’65  60w  [YA] 
“[In  this  selection]  the  half  dozen  stories 
that  treat  the  problem  of  race  relations  are 
still  topical;  another  half  dozen  range  from  the 
dull  to  the  painful  .  .  .  and  at  least  two  or 
three  possess  qualities  that  are  timeless.  .  .  . 
London  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  tragic 
consequences  of  the  white  man’s  inevitable 
civilization  and  corruption  of  the  wilderness, 
.  .  .  [and]  intensely  sympathetic  with  the  plight 
of  the  Hawaiians.  ...  A  tribute  to  his  skill  as 
a  writer  is  the  effective  variety  with  which 
this  sympathy  is  articulated  in  [these]  sto¬ 
ries.  .  .  .  But  what  is  most  noteworthy  is  the 
revelation  of  London’s  growing  preoccupation 
with  myth  during  his  last  years.”  Earle  Labor 
Sat  R  48:43  Ap  3  ’65  500w 


LONG,  J.  C.,  jt.  auth.  James  Smithson  and 
the  Smithsonian  story.  See  Carmichael,  L. 


LONGLAND,  JEAN  R.  Selections  from  con¬ 
temporary  Portuguese  poetry;  a  bilingual  se¬ 
lection;  il.  by  Anne  Marie  Jauss;  foreword  by 
Ernesto  Guerra  Da  Cal.  96p  $2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.97  Harvey  house 

869.1  Portuguese  poetry — Collections  66-7170 
“This  is  an  anthology  of  short  poems  by  writ¬ 
ers  born  in  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  younger  poets  who  are 
less  familiar  to  a  foreign  audience,  and  the 
arrangement  is  chronological  according  to  the 
authors’  birth  dates.  The  poems  were  selected 
for  literary  merit,  possibility  of  successful 
translation,  variety  of  moods  and  suitability 
for  teaching.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“The  poems  are  well  chosen  and  will  appeal 
to  both  teenagers  and  adults.”  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  85:180  N  11  ’66  50w  [YA] 
“The  present  volume  Is  a  quiet  delight — a 
representative  collection  of  contemporary  poems 
faithfully  translated  by  Jean  Longland.  The 
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LONGLAND,  J.  R. — Continued 
reader  opens  the  finely  designed  book  .  .  .  and 
then  cannot  help  but  browse  through  [it].  The 
only  false  notes  are  the  illustrations,  which 
seem  to  miss  the  melody.  Recommended  for 
the  mature  student  of  poetry.”  John  Drury 
Library  J  91:5253  O  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 


LONGSTREET,  STEPHEN.  Remember  William 
Kite?  a  novel,  by  Stephen  Longstreet  and 
J.  J.  Godoff.  383p  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

65-26252 

Richard  Flood,  the  narrator,  edits  the  diaries 
of  the  late  William  Kite-  ‘‘born  in  a  small 
New  Jersey  town  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century:  educated  at  Princeton  for  a  year 
or  two;  Royal  Flying  Corps  pilot  in  World 
War  I;  poet  manque;  world  traveller;  backer 
of  'little  magazines’ ;  friend  of  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Gertrude  Stein,  and  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way  in  the  Paris  of  the  20’s;  womanizer.” 
(Best  Sell) 

‘‘[An]  all-American  heel  is  the  protagonist 
of  what  proves  to  be  a  somewhat  tedious  and 
tasteless  novel.  .  .  .  [It]  contains  the  normal 
quota  of  the  four  letter  words  .  .  .  with  shock 
replaced  by  a  dreary  sense,  of  having  read  it 
all  before.  .  .  .  The  cleverly  developed  tech¬ 
nique  by  which  the  narrative  is  advanced: 
shifting  chronology  and  shifting  point  of  view 
(from  1st  person  to  3d)  cannot  save  this 
over-long,  rather  ill-mannered  work.  Remember 
William  Kite?  Thanks,  no.”  S.  P.  Ryan 
Best  Sell  25:428  F  15  ’66  300w 
“This  uneven  but  enjoyable  burlesque,  in 
which  the  courageous  non-hero  gets  in  on 
nearly  all  the  danger  and  excitement  of  the 
past  50  years,  is  sort  of  a  Rover  Boys  for 
adults.  .  .  .  What  is  lacking  in  structure  is 
more  than  made  up  for  in  stuffing  .  .  . 
history,  comedy,  romance,  James  Bond  ad¬ 
venture  with  a  Ward  Bond  delivery,  reams  of 
malcontenting  and  anti-literary  remarks,  first- 
class  manipulation  of  Anglo-Saxon’s  juicier 
words,  and  quotations  from  the  Great  Books 
and  from  William  Kite’s  notebook. 

It  all  adds  up  to  another  bitter  indictment  of 
the  life-style  of  the  20th  century  by  another 
shot-down  romantic  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  survive  his  illusions.  Unlike  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
desiccated  moonscape,  William  Kite’s  waste¬ 
land  is  a  Rabelaisian  dung  heap.  It  may  not 
have  the  intellectual  appeal  but  it  makes  the 
flowers  grow."  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl4  F  6  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  90:5416  D  15  ’65  320w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  F  13  ’66  220w 


LONGSTREET,  STEPHEN.  Sportin’  house;  a 
history  of  the  New  Orleans  sinners  and  the 
birth  of  jazz;  text  and  pictures  by  Stephen 
Longstreet.  2S3p  $8.95  Sherbourne 

781.5  Jazz  music.  Prostitution  65-28292 

“Within  three  years  after  its  founding  New 
Orleans  was  plentifully  supplied  with  the  ladies. 
From  that  time  until  1917  when  Newton  D. 
Baker  and  Josephus  Daniels  issued  rules  which 
resulted  in  closing  the  renowned  Storyviile 
section  and  its  houses  of  prostitution.  New 
Orleans  was  wide  open.  Drugs,  fighting,  gam¬ 
bling,  sex — any  form  of  entertainment  a  man 
wanted — were  all  available.  By  the  late  )880s. 
no  house  with  pretention  to  quality  failed  to 
enliven  its  evening  with  a  group  of  jazz  musi¬ 
cians.  After  World  War  I  and  the  activities 
of  amateurs  had  ruined  the  madames  and  their 
establishments,  jazzmen  turned  from  the 
patronage  of  the  red  light  district  to  a  public 
audience.”  (J  Am  Hist) 


Choice  3:527  S  ’66  90w 


“Longstreet’s  book  is  impressionistic,  lively, 
and  colorful,  both  in  the  illustrations  and  the 
text.  The  Jazz  Story  occupies  less  than  two 
full  chapters,  leaving  the  impression  the  sub¬ 
title  might  better  be  A  History  of  Bawdy 
Houses  in  New  Orleans,  but  for  light  reading, 
regarded  of  course  as  social  history,  Sportin: 
House  is  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  an  evening  " 
J  Am  Hist  53:190  Je  ’66  140w 


“In  1933  Longstreet  interviewed  Nell  Kimball 
who  under  a  different  name  had  madamed 
from  1880  to  1917  ..  .  in  New  Orleans 
Nell  Kimball  was  a  writer,  a  wit  a 
savant,  a  philosopher  and — one  suspects — -that 
rarest  kind  of  madam,  a  good  lover  Her 
appearance  between  the  covers  of  this’  book 
is  as  tragically  inappropriate  as  Bix  Beider¬ 
becke  sandwiched  into  the  Paul  ‘Whiteman  or¬ 


chestra.  .  .  .  Apart  from  telling  us  virtually 
nothing  about  jazz  or  its  birth,  the  author 
nearly  flattens  us  with  his  old-potatoes  railing 
against  Victorianism  and  his  silly  philosoph¬ 
ical  rambling  about  Negroes.  .  .  .  Unlike  Mr. 
Longstreet’s  slapdash,  taire-recording  method 
of  writing,  Miss  Kimball’s  style  is  taut,  eco¬ 
nomical,  sparing  all  but  the  gems.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Longstreet  does  not  say  how  much  more  there 
is  to  her  memoirs.  He  would  serve  us  well 
by  wrapping  them  together  in  a  slim  volume. 

.  .  .  But  as  a  bet  against  that  day  ever  com¬ 
ing  I  reluctantly  commend  this  curious  book.” 
Sidney  Zion 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Mr  20  ’66  800w 


LONGWORTH,  PHILIP.  The  art  of  victory; 
the  life  and  achievements  of  Field-marshal 
Suvorov,  1729-1S00.  350p  pi  maps  $7.50  Holt 
B  or  92  Suvorov,  Aleksandr  Vasil'evich, 
knfaz  Italilskii  66-11253 

This  study  of  the  eighteenth-century  Russian 
soldier  “has  been  based  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  writing  of  the  man  himself.’’  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Barbara  Jelavich 

Am  Hist  R  72:241  O  '66  360w 
“Longworth’s  presentation  of  one  of  Russia’s 
greatest  generals  is  among  the  best  works  of 
[popular  biography]  .  .  .  despite  [the  author’s] 
adulation  of  his  .subject.  Vivid  and  detailed 
battle  narratives  form  the  bulk  of  the  book; 
undergraduates  will  find  here  also  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  workings  of  an  18th-century  army. 
.  .  .  ,  By  no  means  essential  to  any  library  of 
Russian  history,  but  an  interesting  supplemen¬ 
tary  acquisition.” 

Choice  3:706  O  ’66  llOw 


Today,  the  name  of  Alexander  Vassilyevich 
buyorov  is  practically  unknown  in  the  West. 
I  his  fascinating  biography  corrects  this  lack 
most  admirably.  Since  no  prior  historical 
knowledge  is  required,  and  the  backgound  is 
explained  simply.,  soundly,  and  unobtrusively, 
all  military  butfs  and  armchair  strategists 
should  read  it.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:2487’ My  15  ’66  200w 


Do  Z1UW 


new  Yorker  42:144  My  28 
Reviewed  by  Hans  Kohn 

Sat  R  49:38  S  17  ’66  320w 
“[This]  is  the  first  rounded  study  of 
Suvorov’s  career  to  pay  equal  attention  to  his 
campaigns  in  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  From  this  examination  Suvorov 
emerges  in  the  spirit  of  Stalin’s  glorification 
of  JV®  Russian  past  rather  than  in  the  spirit 
of  Trotsky  s  astringency.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  Longworth  is  ever  less  than  judicious,  but 
that  he.  is  inclined  to  take  his  hero  within  the 
conventional  military  framework  of  evaluation, 
hone  the  less,  this  produces  a  valuable  revision 
of  the  accepted  portrait.  .  .  .  Mr.  Longworth 
is  surely  right  in  claiming  that  there  remain 
to  ouvorov  two  unquestionable  claims  to 
remembrance:  his  rare  military  judgment  and 
his  qualities  as  a  leader  of  men.” 

TLS  p!122  D  9  ’65  600w 


LONSDALE,  ADRIAN  I — ,  Jt.  auth.  Voyager 

beware.  See  Kaplan,  H.  R. 


LONSDALE,  GORDON.  Spy;  twenty  years  in 

Soviet  secret  service:  the  memoirs  of  Gordon 
Lonsdale.  220p  il  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

13  or  92  .  .  65-23634 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965  Ib'lew  excerpts 


The.  spy-story  buff  will  find  no  new  details 
of  espionage  technique,  Mr.  Lonsdale  got  in- 
formatuon  through  purchase,  blackmail  and 
by  k?epmg  his  ears  open.  He  used 
radio  transmitters  as  one  means  of  sending: 
his  findings  to  headquarters.  It  is  all  drearily 
familiar,  and  not  particularly  well  written 
An  honest  account  of  this  remarkable  man’s 
Jit®  und  work  might  have  been  fascinating. 
J.he  present  denatured  and  slanted  account  is 
simply  a  curiosity.”  Harrv  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  F  13  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  '66  60w 

LONSDALE,  ROGER  H.  Dr  Charles  Burney 
a  literary  biography.  527p  pi  $8  Oxford 
B  or  92  Burney,  Charles  65-2503 

,  ‘‘Aftei'1  Dr  Percy  Scholes  published  his  two 

™nViMrtr  The  Griiat  D°ctor  Burned 
[BRD  1948]  there  seemed  nothing  to  add 
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Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  told  the  present 
reviewer  that  he  had  heard  of  much  new 
material  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  .  .  . 
Mr  Lonsdale  has  been  able  to  use  this,  together 
with  much  else.  .  .  .  The  theme  which  holds 
together  this  crowd  of  anecdotes  and  per¬ 
sonalities  is  the  way  Burney  transformed  the 
status  of  the  musician  from  being  a  rich 
man’s  servant  to  his  equal  in  polite  society.” 
(Economist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


commentators.  .  .  .  [The]  partly  heroic  and 
partly  pathetic  longings  of  Jefferies  as  he  waits 
for  death  are  recorded  with  excellent  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  has  long  been  known  that  Jefferies 
had  some  inclination  to  attempt  verse,  although 
not  much  is  left  to  show  it;  some  pages 
towards  the  end  of  the  book  add  to  the 
evidence.’’ 

TLS  p713  Ag  19  ’65  550w 


“A  brilliant  and  scholarly  biography  marked 
by  fidelity  to  its  hero.  Lonsdale  states  that 
wherever  possible  he  allowed  Burney  to  speak 
for  himself.  And  Burney  changes  for  all  time  the 
bland  and  unreal  picture  which  his  daughter 
Fanny  left  in  her  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney.  .  ... 
Of  all  the  books  on  the  Burneys  and  their 
associates — Johnson,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Herschel,  Fulke  Greville,  and  how  many  more— 
this  book  must  rank  with  the  very  best.  It 
is  literary  history  of  first  importance  in  its 
fair  and  honest  appraisal.” 

Choice  2:860  F  ’66  llOw 

Economist  214:1026  Mr  6  ’65  480w 
‘‘Were  one  to  ask  a  computer  to  run  up 
a  composite  18th-century  man,  the  result  would 
he  remarkably  like  Dr  Burney.  .  .  .  And  in¬ 
deed  Burney  has  some  of  the  lifelessness  of 
a  pastiche.  The  fault  is  not  Mr  Lonsdale’s. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  ungrand  20th-century 
academic  manner,  he  does  his  best  by  Burney, 
highlighting  his  energy  and  recorded  charm. 
Burney  comes  out  active,  even  lively,  .  .  . 

but  not  vital.  He  is  interesting,  and  Mr 
Lonsdale’s  book  indispensable,  by  virtue  of  the 
people  he  knew — and  of  the  typical  instance 
that  [it]  provides  of  the  fluidity  of  18th-century 
society.”  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  69:458  Mr  19  65  750w 
‘‘Perhaps  no  figure  of  the  eighteenth-century 
scene  was  so  universally  liked  as  Doctor 
Burney.  .  .  .  His  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Roger 
Lonsdale,  has  not  reversed  this  verdict  From 
a  long  and  judicious  consideration  of  his  whole 
career,  Burney  still  emerges  as  an  uncom¬ 
monly  nice  man.  But  certain  human  failings 
are  revealed;  and  his  career  itself  is  shown 
to  have  been  a  more  uphill  and  less  serenely 
contented  progress  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  obscure  music-master  did  not  attain 
such  general  social  acceptance  without  a  good 
deal  of  effort.  When  necessary  he  could  push 
and  jostle  with  surprising  vehemence.  ..  . 

While  making  good  use  of  the  biographical 
material  in  the  recently  discovered  papers. 
[Mr  Lonsdale]  has  concentrated  upon  Burney 
as  a  man  of  letters,  as  a  literary  rather  than 
a  musical  figure.  [Mr  Lonsdale]  has  given  us 
a  beautifully  organized  work  of  scholarship,  a 
book  of  exceptional  learning  and  sympathy. 

TLS  p310  Ap  22  ’65  1800w 


LOOKER,  SAMUEL  J.  Richard  Jefferies,  man 
of  the  fields;  a  biography  and  letters,  by 
Samuel  J.  Looker  and  Crichton  Porteous. 
272p  il  $9  Verry 

B  or  92  Jefferies,  Richard  [65-8780] 

‘‘Pamphleteer  for  social  reform,  novelist, 
naturalist,  artist,  mystic.  .  ‘pioneer  of  flight, 
and  worshipper  of  Sun  Life,  Jefferies  m  his 
versatility  and  Englishness  belongs  to  the 
same  fraternity  as  White  .  of  Selbourne.  This 
biography  describes  Jefferies  parents,  birth¬ 
place,  favorite  fields,  books;  much  anecdotage; 
much  reprinting  from  letters,  articles,  unpuo- 
lished  notebooks.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
checklist. 

“Though  discursive,  a  satisfactory  biography 
of  a  minor  figure.’’ 

Choice  3:210  My  '66  80w 
“There  has  not  been  a  life  of  Jefferies  for 
30  years  and  I’m  afraid  that  the  enthusiasm 
and  researches  of  Mr  Looker  and  Mr  Porteous 
do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  .  of  his 
solitary  and  mysterious  character.  Their  style 
has  bad  moments.  .  .  .  The  new  material  .  .  . 
con/es  from  [Jefferies’s]  private  notebooks 
which  are  incoherent  and  from  his  letters 
which  are  dull,  and  is  scrappily  presented. 

V.  S.  Prir^g^itsta1:esmari  70:188  Ag  6  '65  650w 

“Presumably  this  work  with  its  pleasant 
pictures  and  facsimiles  will  remain  as  the 
chief  authority  on  Richard  Jefferies,  though 
studies  of  a  more  compact  sort  like  H  b. 
Salt’s  will  not  be  ignored.  ...  It  is  curious 
that  this  biography,  while  of  course  it  includes 
a  great  deal  on  the  composition  and  fortunes 
of  Jefferies’s  most  ambitious  book,  The  Story 
of  My  Heart,  does  not  provide  any  mention 
of  Thomas  Hardy  as  one  of  its  readers  and 


LOOMIS,  ROGER  SHERMAN.  A  mirror  of 
Chaucer’s  world,  unp  il  $12.50  Princeton 
univ.  press 

821  Chaucer,  Geoffrey — Contemporary  Eng¬ 
land.  Civilization,  Medieval.  Illumination  of 
books  and  manuscripts.  Art,  Medieval 

65-10830 

This  is  a  “pictorial  companion  to  Chaucer. 
.  .  .  Portrayals  of  Chaucer,  his  friends  and 
associates,  the  poets  he  admired,  and  the 
places  he  knew,  are  followed  by  photographs 
and  a  large  number  of  medieval  miniatures 
showing  scenes,  persons,  and  things  to  which 
Chaucer  refers.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  .  .  .  illustra¬ 
tions  is  accompanied  by  indications  of  source 
and  date,  and  often  by  explanatory  .  .  .  ma¬ 
terial.  [They  are]  drawn  mainly  from  the 
period  1340  to  1415.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“This  mirror  or  window  on  mediaevalism 
‘whence  the  world  looks  small  and  very  dear’ 
is  an  appropriate  presentation  for  this  poet 
of  rich  visual  imagery,  and  the  result  is  so 
vividly  delightful  that  the  reader  does  not  at 
once  fully  appreciate  the  scholarship  and  art 
in  the  arrangement  involved.  .  .  .  The  range 
of  type  and  quality  of  the  art  objects  rep¬ 
resented  is  astonishing.  Unsurprisingly,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  cultural  backgrounds  prevail, 
with  a  dash  of  Flemish  and  Italian.  ...  It 
seems  carping  to  wish  that  at  least  some  of 
the  plates  might  have  been  in  color.” 

Choice  2:772  Ja  '66  200w 


“This  pictorial  supplement  will  make  graphic 
the  persons,  places  and  things  to  which 
Chaucer  responded  with  so  much  art  and  life. 
Compiled  by  Roger  Sherman  Loomis,  emeritus 
professor  at  Columbia,  it  .  .  .  fills  in  the  back¬ 
ground  so  effectively  as  to  offer  a  running 
commentary  on  the  late  medieval  world.  We 
see  effigies  of  Richard  II  and  Bolingbroke, 
prime  movers  in  the  political  upheavals  of 
Chaucer’s  day.  as  well  as  the  lowly  plow  and 
plowman.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!4  D  26  ’65  lOOw 


“Most  of  these  illustrations  will  certainly 
help  towards  the  better  understanding  of 
Chaucer;  and  to  many  of  them  useful  bibliog¬ 
raphical  references  are  appended.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  therefore,  that  the  price  will  put 
the  volume  beyond  the  purses  of  most  students. 
With  a  little  more  attention  to  format  and  with 
some  harmless  economies  in  the  text  the  price 
could  surely  have  been  lowered  and  room  made, 
if  not  for  more  figures  (many  could  be  found) 
at  least  for  directions  to  such  sources  as  Saxl’s 
Catalogue  of  Astrological  and  Mythological 
MSS." 


TLS  p!94  Mr  10  ’66  370w 


LOOS,  ANITA.  A  girl  like  I.  275p  pi  $5.95 
Viking 

B  or  92  66-15906 

“Miss  Loos  had  become  a  celebrity  well  be¬ 
fore  writing  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  [BRD 
1925],  She  mingled  with  high  society  and  was 
part  of  the  New  York  literary  group  around 
H.  L.  Mencken  and  George  Jean  Nathan.  She 
relates  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  she 
regarded  the  Round  Table  crowd  who  gathered 
at  the  Algonquin  as  self-conscious  and  un¬ 
sophisticated.  Characters  and  incidents  from 
all  these  domains  are  part  of  A  Girl  Like  I.” 
(Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:138  O  ’66  650w 
“The  author  has  written  her  story  in  the 
style  of  racy,  intimate  conversation.  She  knows 
how  to  turn  a  neat  phrase,  make  an  image 
vibrate  with  life  and  use  her  audacious,  bub¬ 
bling  humor  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  book 
is  more  than  an  autobiography;  it  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  bit  of  Americana  that  mirrors  the 
brash  confidence,  rugged  independence  and 
changing  mores  of  a  rapidly  growing,  prosper¬ 
ous  country.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
author’s  life  is  covered  in  this  volume;  one 
hopes  a  sequel  will  soon  be  on  its  way  because, 
although  Anita  Loos  convinced  a  large  seg- 
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LOOS,  ANITA — Continued 

blondes,  her  life  is  living  proof,  that  a  smart 
brunette  has  more  fun!”  Sister  M.  Gregory 
Best  Sell  26:244  O  1  ’66  550w 
“Anita  Loos’  autobiographical  memoir  is 
mostly  entertaining  for  its  gossip  and  for  its 
personal  glimpses  of  the  famous — and  interest¬ 
ing  for  an  occasional  new  fact  or  two.  .  .  .  Her 
tone  is  very  like  the  hoyden  elegance  embodied 
by  Lorelei  Lee — the  spirit  that  makes  Gentle¬ 
men  Prefer  Blondes  seem  so  definitive  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  ’20’s.  .  .  .  Miss  Loos  seems  to 
have  done  her  work  in  the  same  energetic  mood 
of  having  a  good  time.”  Harris  Dienstfrey 
Book  Week  p9  S  25  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:114  S  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  factual  narrative  with  no  wit, 
humor  or  style.  As  autobiography  it  is  dull. 
This  picture  it  paints  of  the  silent  movie  world 
and  its  stars  is  moderately  interesting  though 
superficial.  ...  A  phony  quality  pervades  the 
autobiographical  sections;  the  parts  dealing 
with  the  movie  world  ring  truer.  For  public 
libraries  which  need  this  kind  of  material.” 

P.  G.  Anderson  _ _ 

Library  J  91:3709  A g  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Beverly  Grunwald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  2  ’66  1050w 
New  Yorker  42:243  O  15  '66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  68:110F  O  17  ’66  550w 


“[The  author’s]  career  brought  her  into  con¬ 
tact  with  such  literary  lions  as  Mencken,  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson,  and  Vachel  Lindsay,  as  well  as 
movie  greats  like  Griffith,  Fairbanks,  and  Mary 
Pickford:  and  it  is  about  these  that  she  spins 
her  curiously  truncated  autobiography.  .  .  . 
Minor  inaccuracies  stud  the  manuscript.  ...  It 
is  particularly  regrettable  that  Miss  Loos  did 
not  check  her  recollections  against  more  reliable 
sources.”  Arthur  Knight 

Sat  R  49:39  S  24  '66  600w 


LOPEZ,  CLAUDE  ANNE.  Mon  cher  papa: 

Franklin  and  the  ladies  of  Paris.  404d  il  $7.50 

Yale  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Franklin,  Benjamin.  Paris— Social 
life  and  customs.  Women  in  France 

66-12507 

“The  author,  who  has  been  working  at  Yale 
on  the  definitive  edition  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
papers,  has  written  a  .  .  .  [study  of]  Franklin’s 
friendship  with  a  number  of  Frenchwomen  in 
the  years  (1777-85)  of  his  embassy  for  the 
American  revolutionary  government.  The  ladies 
— some  were  bourgeoise  and  some  were  noble — 
were  intellectual  or  artistic  or  influential,  and 
a  few  were  all  three:  their  admiration  and 
affection  assisted  the  success  of  Franklin’s 
political  mission.”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliographical 
note. 


“Franklin,  playing  courtier  to  the  ladies  of 
Paris,  may  not  be  the  sum  total  of  the  man  but 
he  is  a  sheer  delight.  One  envies  him  his  luck. 
Franklin  admired  the  charm,  the  wit,  the  civil¬ 
ized  ways  of  his  French  ladies  and  now  has 
found  one  more.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Lopez’s]  touch  is 
all  Franklin  could  have  desired.  .  .  .  [She]  has 
written  a  superb  and  entertaining  book  and 
Yale  University  Press  has  dressed  it  as  hand¬ 
somely  as  it  deserves.  One  knows  better  why 
Franklin  so  admired  the  ladies  of  Paris,  not 
just  from  what  she  tells  us  but  from  the  way 
m  which  she  tells  us.  With  a  woman’s  touch, 
she  blends  intelligence  and  charm.”  J.  W.  Ward 
Book  Week  pl3  N  20  ’66  llOOw 


The  value  of  this  short  but  discriminating 
analysis  is  in  its  ability  to  charm  the  reader 
who  will  not  read  the  complete  Franklin  Papers. 
As  a  study  in  ‘masculine  mystique,’  a  histor¬ 
ical  essay  that  reads  like  a  novel,  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  too-small  class  of  biographical 
memoirs,  it  should  be  put  in  all  collections.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:6076  D  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Andre  Maurois 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  D  11  '66  1050w 
New  Yorker  42:246  N  26  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Leo  Gershov 

Sat  R  49:34  D  17  ’66  700w 


L6PEZ-FRESQUET,  RUFO.  My  14  months  with 
Castro.  223p  $4.95  World  pub. 

97Y91  Cuba — Politics  and  government.  Cuba 
— Economic  conditions.  Castro,  Fidel 

66-2112( 


The  author,  who  was  formerly  Cuba’s  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  now  in  exile, 


“recounts  his  initial  delight  at  the  overthrow 
of  Batista,  hope  for  moderate  democracy  under 
Castro,  [and]  increasing  disillusion  as  Luba 
swung  more  and  more  into  the  Communist 
orbit.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“There  is  a  succinct  analysis  of  Castro  a 
personality  and  abilities  which  help  to  explain, 
or  at  least  give  a  better  understanding  of,  why 
the  Revolution  developed  the  way  it  did.  The 
roles  the  U.S.  and  Russia  played  m  the  debacle 
are  also  touched  upon.  Lopez-Fresquet  feels 
that  Castro  will  eventually  fall  but  it  will  be  a 
difficult  process  and  offers  suggestions  as  to  the 
kind  of  government  that  must  be  set  up.  This 
is  a  thoughtful  book  which  should  be  read  by 
everyone  interested  in  understanding  the 
phenomenon  that  has  become  known  as  'Castro  s 
Cuba.’  An  index  of  names  of  persons  involved 
increases  the  value  of  the  book.  Recommended 
for  all  libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:4128  S  15  ’66  280w 


Reviewed  by  Kal  Wagenheim 

Nation  204:25  Ja  2  ’67  950w 
“Objective  accounts  of  Castro  are  perhaps 
impossible,  yet  Mr.  Ldpez-Fresquet’s  is  less 
bitter  than  one  might  expect,  for  he  does  pay 
tribute  to  Castro’s  political  skills.  He  faults 
him  chiefly  on  ‘disdain  for  the  business  class’ 
and  on  subordinating  the  nation’s  economy  to 
political  exigency.  Castro  emerges  personally  as 
impulsive,  duplicitous  and  ruthless,  but  not 
malevolent.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  N  27  ’66  120w 


LORAND,  RHODA  L.  Love,  sex  and  the  teen¬ 
ager.  243p  $4.95  Macmilian  (N  Y) 

155.3  Adolescence.  Behavior.  Sex  instruction 

65-15578 

“A  psychotherapist  attempts  to  give  parents 
and  older  adolescents  some  insight  into  the 
unconscious  causes  of  adolescent  feelings  and 
behavior.  Basic  psychological  facts  about  love 
and  sexuality  are  discussed  and  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  these  facts  to  the  social  and  sex 
life  of  the  teenager  are  made.  Finally,  a  sec¬ 
tion  is  included  to  help  parents  understand 
what  is  happening  between  them  and  their 
teenagers.  This  section  offers  some  practical 
suggestions  to  lessen  friction.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 

“[This]  is  a  frightfully  maturity-oriented 
book  full  of  talk  about  castration  anxiety  and 
with  sections  on  such  topics  as  'An  Affair  with 
Someone  Who  Is  Married.’  Dr.  Lo rand’s  world 
of  love  is  quite  consistently  nonreligious.  We 
hope  the  book  will  prove  to  be  intellectually 
a  bit  rough  going  for  teens;  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  more  useful  for  parents,  teachers  and 
counselors.” 

Christian  Century  82:478  Ap  14  ’65  70w 
“The  scientific  information  is  competently  pre¬ 
sented  in  direct,  non-technical  language,  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  sources  is  appended. 
Older  teenagers  and  their  parents  will  profit 
from  reading  this  book,  which  is  recommended 
for  libraries  serving  them.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  90:1918  Ap  15  ’65  lOOw  [YA] 
“The  author,  trained  in  psychoanalysis  and 
psychotherapy  and  a  worker  with  children 
and  adolescents,  is  qualified  to  discuss  these 
problems  and  offer  suggestions.  Yet.  she  has 
written  a  book  which  will  be  of  little  use  to 
teens  who  need  it  most.  The  basic  facts  of 
life  are  not  included.  Dr.  Lorand  being  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  psychological  maturing.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  for  parents  (there  is  a 
section  for  them)  and  those  working  with  older 
teens.  Recommended  within  these  limits.” 

Library  J  90:2900  Je  15  ’65  90w 


LORANG,  SISTER  MARY  CORDE.  Footloose 
in  Mayan  America.  308p  il  maps 
$6.95  Scribner 


970.3  Mayas.  Guatemala.  Mexico.  Yucatan 

66-16964 

The  author  describes  the  year  she  spent 
studying  at  first  hand  the  archeological  sites 
of  ancient  cities  in  Guatemala,  Yucatan  and 
Mexico.  She  also  discusses  the  present 
descendants  of  the  Mayas  and  their  way  of 
life.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Although  the  critical  reader  may  at  first 
ov,V.  !ntri10ied,  b7  certain  naivetds  of  style,  these 
should  fade  into  their  proper  background  posi¬ 
tion  as  his  attention  focuses  on  Sister  Lorang’s 
competence  as  a  scholar  and  scientist.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  her  own  quite 
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satisfactory  photographs.  .  .  .  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  ‘Mexico,’  [there  is]  a  chapter  of  provocative 
speculation  on  American  pyramids.  The  book 
is  to  be  recommended  as  a  general  introduction 
to  Mayan  America.”  Lois  Hartley 

America  115:120  J1  30  ’66  130w 
‘‘This  is  travel  with  a  difference,  as  re¬ 
counted  by  a  nun  of  the  Maryknoll  Order  who 
taught  at  the  Colegio  Monte  Maria  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  during  her  sabbatical.  This  re¬ 
freshing  book  is  written  as  if  to  a  friend  in 
a  familiar,  rambling  style,  punctuated  by  bits 
of  humor.  Frequent  use  of  dialogue  enlivens 
and  dramatizes  the  narration,  and  little  details 
of  Guatemalan  life  are  sketched  with  sensitivity 
and  appreciation.  .  .  .  Minor  defects  of  the 
book,  such  as  lack  of  clear  continuity,  and  the 
irrelevant  inclusion  of  the  chapter  on  the 
"Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  do  not  detract  from  its 
overall  interest.  Recommended  for  junior  and 
senior  high,  and  junior  college  libraries,  and 
for  public  library  travel  collections.”  M.  D. 
Harris 

Library  J  91:2336  My  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


even  though  their  work  has  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  growth  of  national  habits  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  preservation  which  are  surely  first 
among  library  functions.  .  .  .  Each  chapter 
here  is  written  by  an  expert  who  is  qualified 
to  judge  the  importance  of  his  subject’s  most 
notable  characteristics  and  how  they  affected 
tile  work  that  memorializes  him  in  the  museum 
or  collecting  field.  .  .  .  This  volume  can  serve 
as  a  prototype  along  with  the  too  few  collec¬ 
tions  we  already  have  of  biographical  stories  of 
librarians.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:2313  My  1  ’66  550w 
“Each  [chapter]  is  written  by  a  historian, 
and  the  level  is,  of  course,  uneven.  Especially 
fascinating  are  the  chapters  on  Dixon  Ryan 
Fox,  builder  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Society  (by  John  A.  Krout) :  on  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  first  archivist  of  the  Nationai  Archives 
(by  Hugh  T.  Lefler)  .  .  .  and  on  Ann  Pamela 
Cunningham,  the  Southern  gentlelady  who 
saved  George  Washington’s  home  at  Mount 
Vernon  (by  Charles  B.  Hosmerl.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p77  O  31  ’65  180w 


L’ORANGE,  H.  P.  Art  forms  and  civic  life  in 
the  late  Roman  empire  [tr.  by  Dr  and  Mrs 
Knut  Berg].  131p  il  $5  Princeton  univ. 
press 

709.37  Art,  Roman.  Diocletianus,  Emperor 
of  Rome  65-10831 

In  this  book  the  author  “sets  down  the  es¬ 
sence  of  his  thought  on  the  crucial  period  of 
transition  from  decentralization  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  civic  and  cultural  life  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire.  .  .  .  He  shows  how  developments  in 
the  style  and  form  of  art  paralleled  changes 
made  by  Diocletian  in  the  political  structure  of 
the  Empire.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Originally  published  in  Norwegian 
as  Fra  Principat  til  Dominat,  1958. 


"[This  book]  offers  stimulating  interpreta¬ 
tions  not  only  to  the  student  of  late  Roman 
art  but  also  to  the  historian  of  the  late 
Empire  and  to  the  intellectual  historian  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  expression  of  the  ethos  of  a 
society  in  its  art.  ...  To  paraphrase  the 
conclusion,  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
structural  transition  from  the  principate  to 
the  dominate  were  two:  massive  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  crystallization.  ...  Every 
aspect  of  life  withdrew  into  a  protective  shell 
of  massive  blocks  and  rigid  systems,  just  as 
the  Empire  enclosed  itself  within  what  it 
hoped,  falsely,  would  be  an  unbreakable  sys¬ 
tem  of  fortifications.”  Mason  Hammond 

Am  Hist  R  71:1304  J1  '66  450w 
“Of  superior  quality  and  of  general  interest 
because  it  offers  a  brilliant  synthesis  of  an 
age  which  is  based  on  a  method  still  rarely 
used  in  this  country,  the  imaginative  explica¬ 
tion  of  an  age’s  art  and  architecture.  .  .  . 
[The  author’s  deductions]  are  supported  by 
quotes  from  the  sources  and  illustrations  of 
the  monuments,  few  in  number  but  splendidly 
chosen.  At  no  point  does  the  scholarly  ap¬ 
paratus  hinder  the  general  reader,  and  through¬ 
out  the  style  is  clear  and  economical..  In 
every  respect  a  model  of  its  kind.  Highly 
recommended.” 

Choice  3:442  J1  '66  230w 


LORD,  CLIFFORD  L.,  ed.  Keepers  of  the  past. 
241p  $6  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
920  History — Societies.  Archives — Societies. 
Museums.  Monuments  65-23141 

The  “president  of  Hofstra  University,  once  a 
museum  man  himself,  has  assembled  sketches 
of  18  pros,  semi-pros  and  amateurs  who  were 
moving  spirits  behind  18  leading  societies  and 
archives,  special  collections  and  historic  sites.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Stevens 
Am  Hist  R  71:1418 


J1 


’66  150w 


“These  sketches  have  neither  the  scope  nor 
the  depth  of  scholarly  works.  They  are  rather 
memorial  biographies,  reverent  without  senti¬ 
mentality,  competently  written,  designed  to 
state  concisely  the  contributions  of  their 
respective  subjects.  The  best  of  them  whet 
one’s  appetite  to  read  further  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  brief  bibliographies  are  excellent.” 

Choice  3:253  My  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Livingood 
J  Am  Hist  53:155  Je 


’66  500w 


‘‘[This  book  tells]  about  the  amazing  persist¬ 
ence  and  tenacity  of  some  unusual  persons 
most  librarians  would  be  hard-put  to  identify 


LORENZ,  KONRAD.  Evolution  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  behavior.  121p  $3.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

155  Psychology,  Comparative.  Behavior 

65-24436 

"A  zoologist  and  psychologist,  director  of 
Germany’s  Max-Planck-Institute  for  Physiol¬ 
ogy  of  Behavior,  and  author  of  scholarly 
works  as  well  as  the  popular  King  Solomon's 
Ring  [BRD  1952]  .  .  .  examines  the  concepts 
of  the  ‘learned’  and  the  ‘innate’  elements  of 
behavior.  He  analyzes  the  theoretical  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  conception  of  the  ‘innate’ 
in  four  chapters,  referring  to  them  as  the 
first  and  second  behaviorisLic  arguments,  the 
modern  ethologist’s  attitude,  and  the  older 
ethologist’s  attitude.  The  last  chapter  ex¬ 
plores  the  values  and  limitations  of  the 
deprivation  experiment  as  a  tool  in  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  ‘innate’  and  ‘learned’  behavior.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Author  index. 
Subject  index. 


“This  is  a  technical  work,  of  interest  to 
scholars  in  theoretical  biology  and  physiolog¬ 
ical  psychology.”  Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  90:5405  D  15  '65  140w 


“[The  author’s  main  purpose]  is  to  support 
the  concept  of  the  innate  by  criticizing  at¬ 
tacks  that  have  been  directed  against  the 
validity  of  the  concept,  and  by  explaining  a 
type  of  experiment  by  which  evidence  for  it 
can  be  gained.  .  .  .  His  central  theme  is  that 
there  are  two,  and  only  two,  means  by  which 
information  about  the  requirements  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  can  be  acquired  by  an  organism. 
One  is  adaptation  via  evolution  .  .  .  [the 
other]  is  via  the  sensory  receptors  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  organism.  .  .  .  Lorenz  is  undoubtedly 
unfair  in  calling  all  American  psychologists 
‘behaviorists,’  especially  as  he  appears  to  use 
the  term  with  purely  Watsonian  connota¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Similarly,  it  is  doubtful  that  all 
‘modern,  English-speaking  ethologists’  form  a 
cohesive  group,  even  with  respect  to  the  at¬ 
titude  to  instinct  theory  he  ascribes  to 
them.  .  .  .  [However]  I  strongly  recommend 
the  book  to  ethologists  and  comparative  psy¬ 
chologists  alike,  as  a  lucid  statement  of  the 
importance  of  phylogenetic  adaptation  in  be¬ 
havior.”  "VV.  J.  Smith 

Science  151:810  F  18  ’66  1400w 


LORENZ,  KONRAD.  On  aggression;  tr.  by 
Marjorie  Kerr  Wilson.  306p  $5.75  Harcourt 
591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior.  Aggres¬ 
siveness  (Psychology)  66-12369 

The  author  of  King  Solomon’s  Ring  (BRD 
1952)  and  Man  Meets  Dog  (BRD  1955),  director 
of  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Behavioral 
Physiology  in  Bavaria  describes  “what  triggers 
aggression  and  the  various  means  and  rituals 
by  which  animals  control  their  destructive 
drives  in  the  interest  of  the  species.  .  .  .  [The 
author  is)  convinced  that  the  biological  sciences 
have  gathered  knowledge  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  better  control  of  aggression  in  men.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Originally 
published  in  Austria  under  the  title  Das 
sogenannte  Bose. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:138  S  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  Isidor  Schneider 

Book  Week  plO  Je  26  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:928  D  ’66  170w 
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LORENZ,  KONRAD — Continued 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  5  66 
700w 

Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Evana 

Harper  233:107  S  '66  750w 
“Lorenz,  unlike  many  working  in  the  area, 
is  both  sufficient  man  and  scientist  not  to 
be  scared  away  by  apparent  anthropomorphism. 
Here  in  his  fascinating  descriptions  of  animal 
behavior  he  points  out  similarities  to  human 
behavior.  A  good  segment  of  the  book,,  how¬ 
ever,  attempts  to  explain  human  behavior  on 
the  basis  of  ethologicai  studies.  Explanations 
and  substitutions  for  militant  aggressiveness  in 
the  human  are  discussed  as  are  the  basic 
patterns  of  morality — a  superb  background  for 
sociological  interpretation  from  biological  fact. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  index.  Generally  and 
highly  recommended  for  all  collections.”  Walter 
ecker 

Library  J  91:3227  Je  15  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  T.  C.  S'chneirla 

Natur  Hist  75:16  D  ’66  850w 
“Lorenz  is  optimistic  about  our  chances  of 
survival,  .  .  .  [he]  lists  two  factors  to  support 
his  optimism:  one  is  not  surprising  from  a 
scientist;  the  other,  though  unoriginal,  is  seldom 
suggested  and  dubiously  supported.  .  .  .  Lorenz  s 
second  hope  for  mankind  is  a  sense  of  humor. 

.  .  .  But  the  problem,  which  Lorenz  ignores,  is 
how  to  insure  that  we  shall  all  find  the  same 
things  humorous,  a  necessity  if  we  are  to 
eliminate  hostility  arising  from  a  misunderstood 
jest.”  Charles  Deemer 

New  Repub  155:26  O  1  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Comfort 

New  Statesman  72:440  S  23  ’66  750w 

Reviewed  by  Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  D  15  ’66  1650w 


“[Mr.  Lorenz,]  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  living  students  of  animal  behavior 
.  .  .  has  produced  an  extremely  thought-pro¬ 
voking  book,  one  that  1  am  sure  has  altered 
my  own  view  of  human  behavior  and  one  that 
I  hope  will  be  very  widely  read  by  psychologists, 
generals,  politicians  and  all  sorts  of  other 
people.  .  .  .  With  his  profound  knowledge  of 
animals  and  deep  sympathy  for  the  human 
condition,  [Mr.  Lorenz]  has  been  more  success¬ 
ful  than  any  author  I  know  in  explaining 
human  actions  in  biological  terms.  ...  1  have 
always  been  dubious  about  the  psychological 
preoccupation  with  aggression,  but  Lorenz  has 
me  convinced — for  man  as  well  as  for  animals.” 
Marston  Bates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  19  ’66  650w 
“[This  book  is]  an  important  new  departure — 
an  ethologicai  tract  solidly  rooted  in  science  but 
primarily  addressed  to  the  thoughtful  non¬ 
scientist.  Lorenz  is  almost  evangelical  about 
man’s  need  to  learn  from  ethology.”  Joseph 
Alsop 

New  Yorker  42:209  S  10  '66  2650w 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  T.  Kimble 

Reporter  35:40  D  29  ’6  900w 
“[This]  book  is  full  of  ideas,  some  stimulat¬ 
ing  .  .  .  some  highly  speculative  .  .  .  and  some 
merely  absurd.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  Lorenz 

has  entirely  missed  one  of  the,  most  important 
newer  findings  arising  from  the  study  of 
animal  behavior,  namely,  that  a  major  cause 
of  destructive  fighting  in  animal  societies  is 
social  disorganization.  As  a  student  of  the 
evolution  of  bird  behavior,  [he]  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  mammalian  and 
human  aggression.  It  is  fascinating,  but  it  is 
only  50  percent  science.”  J.  P.  Scott 
Science  154:636  N  4  ’66  800w 
Time  87:104  Je  17  ’66  460w 
TLS  p45  Ja  19  '67  80w 


LORIA,  JEFFREY  H.  Collecting  original  art: 
foreword  by  Vincent  Price.  166p  il  $4.95  Har¬ 
per 

707.5  Art.  Collectors  and  collecting  65-26107 
The  author  “describes  the  art  media  and 
techniques,  tells  how  paintings  may  be 
authenticated,  and  gives  .  .  •  hints  on  acquir¬ 
ing  originals.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


“There  is  a  good  deal  here  that  smacks  of 
the  ‘sales  pitch’  [but]  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
dismiss  Loria’s  book  summarily.  The  writer’s 
advice  to  the  prospective  buyer  is  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  mystique  commonly  professed 
by  gallery  personnel.  .  .  .  The  information  thus 
provided  is  useful  and  generally  reliable.  .  .  . 


Many  readers  may  find  the  author’s  tone  of 
address  patronizing  in  its  too  evident  strain  for 


popular  appeal.” 

Choice  3:115  Ap  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:1876  Ap  1  ’66  70w 
“The  best  chapters,  on  authentication  and 
graphic  techniques,  should  be  extremely  valu¬ 
able  to  inexperienced  buyers.  Unfortunately  the 
black  and  white  reproductions  are  poor:  much 
more  black  than  white.  The  author  works  with 
Vincent  Price  collecting  original  works  for  sale 
in  Sears  Roebuck  stores.  Included  is  a  good 
bibliography.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  D  12  ’65  llOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:38  Mr  19  ’66  70w 


LOTH,  DAVID.  The  city  within  a  city:  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  Rockefeller  Center.  214p  il  $3.95 
Morrow 

917.471  Rockefeller  Center,  inc.,  New  York 

66-17182 

“Starting  with  the  earliest  known  records  of 
the  property’s  use  as  a  botanical  garden  the 
author  concentrates  on  the  .  .  .  story  of  why 
the  Center  was  built  in  the  depths  of  the  De¬ 
pression  and  how  it  is  run  today.  [Mr.]  Loth 
gives  .  .  .  behind-the-scenes  anecdotes  and 
glimpses  into  the  past  and  present.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index. 


Harper  232:104  Je  ’66  150w 
“In  writing  this  book  David  Loth  has  delved 
deep  into  the  archives  of  Rockefeller  Center. 
He  has  made  good  use  of  the  material  placed 
at  his  disposal  and  emerges  with  a  fascinating 
story  of  a  vital  part  of  Americana.  This  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and 
most  public  libraries  will  wish  to  purchase  it.” 
H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:2060  Ap  15  ’66  140w 


LOTH,  DAViD.  Ivan  Sanderson’s  book  of 
great  jungles.  See  Sanderson,  I.  T. 


LOVELL,  ERNEST  J.,  ed.  Medwin’s  Conversa¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Byron.  See  Medwin,  T. 


LOVETT,  GABRIEL  H.  Napoleon  and  the  birth 
of  modern  Spain;  2v;  vl,  The  challenge  to 
the  old  order;  v2.  The  struggle  without  and 
within.  414;416-S84p  ea  $10  N.Y.  univ.  press 
946  Spain — History  65-11764 

This  “history  traces  the  French  occupation 
of  Spain,  the  Spanish  reaction,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  on  the  Spain  which  emerged 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Bourbon 
line.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Herr 

Am  Hist  R  72:208  O  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Whitaker 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:178  J1  ’66  480w 


‘  What  needed  to  be  said  could  have  been 
said  in  half  the  number  of  pages:  the  reader 
is  treated  to  endless  sections  of  repetitive 
documentation,  even  concerning  subjects  of  the 
remotest  importance.  Moreover  the  style  is 
turgid  and  uneven:  critical  questions  are 
frequently  smothered  with  soothing  ambiguities. 
Lacking  is  a  real  concern  for  solid  historical 
analysis:  what  is  presented  is  a  kaleidoscope 
ot  events — usually  military — and  personalities. 
.  ..  .  Excellent  bibliography.  Recommended 
primarily  to  libraries  with  a  generous  budget.” 

Choice  2:813  Ja  '66  180w 


l Mr.  Lovett]  gives  close  attention  to  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  British  roles  in  the 
occupation,  and  to  the  ensuing  revolt  which 
led  eventually  to  French  withdrawal.  He  adds 
new  material,  •  •  Particularly  to  the  topics 

of  the  Spanish  collaborators,  the  intelligentsia’s 
role  in  the  revolt,  and  the  common  people’s 
Part: in  guerrilla  warfare.  .  .  .  The  characters 
of  Manuel  Godoy  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  are 
at  least  partially  rehabilitated.  This  work  is 
most  useful  as  a  careful  and  well-balanced 
synthesis  of  existing  material.  .  .  [it] 

is  recommended  for  university  and  large  public 
libraries,  and  is  suggested  for  college  libraries.” 
R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  90:5389  D  15  ’65  220w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Booksi  7:20  N  3  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Jeffry  Kaplow 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:474  S  ’66  700w 
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“The  Peninsular  War  has  attracted  able  mili¬ 
tary  historians  but  has  all  too  rarely  been 
studied  for  its  decisive  impact  upon  the  Span¬ 
ish  people.  .  .  .  These  two  ably  written  vol¬ 
umes  of  substantial  scholarship  go  a  long  way 
to  redress  this  neglect.  .  .  .  Commendable  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  the  development  of  literature 
and  the  arts;  and  the  dramatic  set  pieces  on 
the  battle  of  Bailen  and  the  siege  of  Saragossa, 
like  the  chapters  on  King  Joseph  and  the  col¬ 
laborators,  are  noteworthy.  This  is  an  absorb¬ 
ing  exposition  of  the  traumatic  national  ex¬ 
perience  that  lies  back  of  the  making  of  mod¬ 
ern  Spain.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxiii  spring  ’66  200w 


LOVOOS,  JANICE,  jt.  auth.  Drawing;  a  search 
for  form.  See  Mugnaini,  J. 


LOVOOS.  JANICE,  jt.  auth.  Making  pottery 
without  a  wheel.  See  Ball.  F.  C. 


LOWELL,  ROBERT.  The  Old  glory.  193p  pi 
$4.95  Farrar.  Straus 

812  65-24026 

This  trilogy  “consists  of  three  plays,  ‘Benito 
Cereno,’  'My  Kinsman,  Major  Molineux,'  and 
‘Endecott  and  the  Bed  Cross.’  Based  on  stories 
by  Hawthorne  and  a  novella  by  Melville,  they 
are  held  together  by  the  unifying  symbol  of 
the  flag.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Regrettably,  there  are  three  obstacles 
[Lowell]  cannot  quite  negotiate:  the  limitations 
of  the  one-acter,  the  demands  of  dramatic 
form,  the  problem  of  stage  poetry.  .  .  .  Action 
tends  to  bunch  up  in  one  place,  humor  to 
sound  forced,  and  the  language  to  become  static 
or  inconsistent.  .  .  .  Yet  the  final  problem  is 
the  poetry  itself.  Though  written  in  free  verse, 
The  Old  Glory  attains  to  poetry  only  in  .  .  . 
[a  passage  that  is]  a  slight  reworking  of  Mel¬ 
ville's  third  paragraph.  .  .  .  Verse  that  is  not 
really  verse  can  add  only  pretentiousness  to  a 
play,  confuse  the  actors,  and  throw  dust  in  the 
ears  of  the  audience.”  John  Simon 

Book  Week  p4  F  20  ’66  650w 

Choice  3:224  My  ’66  llOw 

“These  three  one-act  plays  .  .  .  become, 
for  the  20th  century,  a  profoundly  disturbing 
dramatic  reading  of  the  development  of  the 
American  character.  .  .  .  The  plays  move, 
each  in  its  own  tempo  and  style,  to  the  same 
violent  conclusion:  in  the  name  of  or  under 
the  guise  of  freedom,  a  bloody  outbreak  as 
ruthless  as  the  force  it  vanquishes.  .  .  . 

Taken  together,  ‘The  Old  Glory’  is  an  immense 
and  impressive  feat  of  imaginative  assimila¬ 
tion  and  imaginative  projection.  No  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  American  letters — and  America — 
can  overlook  these  plays;  they  are  the  first 
successful  American  poetic  drama,  and  a  tragic 
reading  of  our  destiny  pronounced  with  the 
measured  ferocity  of  a  moral  concern  as  deep 
as  it  is  dark.”  A.  J.  Gelpi  .  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  16  65 
1400w 


Eeviewed  by  T.  P.  McDonnell 
Critic  24:72  Ap  ’66  1400w 

“The  finest  piece  is  ‘Benito  Cereno,’  a  power¬ 
ful  drama  about  slaves  taking  over  a  Spanish 
ship,  and  is  truly  worthy  of  high  school  drama 
group  consideration  and  English  department 
recognition.” 

Library  J  91:1732  Mr  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 

“[Endecott  and  the  Bed  Cross]  derived  from 
three  overlapping  sources,  gave  Lowell  his 
freest  chance  to  create  his  own  dramatic  struc¬ 
ture;  yet  in  this  it  is  notably  weak.  His 
dramatic  inventiveness  operates  to  far  better 
effect  in  the  second  play.  My  Kinsman,  Major 
Molineux,  based  upon  the  provided,  finely 
dramatic  structure  of  Hawthorne’s  single  nar¬ 
rative.  .  .  .  [Benito  Cereno],  while  inferior 
in  several  respects  to  the  fully  successful 
second  one,  is  more  complex  and  original.  .  .  . 
A  comment  is  due  upon  the  praise  directed 
toward  Lowell  for  his  Jamesian  sense  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  for  the  poetry  of  his  lines.  .  .  . 
Lowell  seema  in  his  mixed  idiom  to  be  trying 
to  generalize  time.  He  succeeds  rather  more 
in  fragmenting  it.”  Alexander  Laing 
Nation  202:103  Ja  24  ’66  1150w 


Reviewed  by  S'amu-el  Moon 
Poetry  108:189  Je  ’ 


66  900w 


LOWEN,  ALEXANDER.  Love  and  orgasm. 
303p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

155.3  Sex  65-20180 

“Influenced  by  Reich,  Lowen’s  over-all  con¬ 
tention  is  that  ‘sexual  behavior  in  a  person 
reflects  his  personality,  just  as  the  personality 
of  an  individual  is  an  expression  of  his  sexual 
feelings.’  .  .  .  [The  topics  discussed]  include 
homosexuality,  heterosexuality,  the  double 
standard,  sexual  roles,  sex  differences  [and] 
sensuality.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 


“For  the  reader  who  is  psychoanalytically 
oriented,  [this  book]  will  provide  some  inter¬ 
esting  analysis  of  a  variety  of  sexual  phe¬ 
nomena.  Other  readers  will  probably  find  the 
book  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  written  within  a  similar  frame¬ 
work.  Like  most  psychiatrists,  Lowen  is  an 
exponent  of  the  prepackaged  answer.  .  .  .  On 
the  surface,  at  least,  some  of  the  author’s 
statements  appear  extreme.  .  .  .  At  the  same 
time,  his  psychoanalytic  interpretations  are 
obviously  based  on  long  experience  and  con¬ 
siderable  thought.  .  .  .  The  author  has  fa¬ 
miliarized  himself  with  much  of  the  sexual 
literature.  Furthermore,  bless  him,  he  has 
actually  read  novels  and  seen  plays  and  is  not 
averse  to  drawing  inferences  therefrom.”  W.  M. 
Kephart 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:187  Mr  ’66  400w 


“Lowen’s  book  .  .  .  [discusses]  the  ways  in 
which  sexual  energies  are  wasted  or  bound  up 
in  bodily  tensions  and  psychological  rigidities. 
The  author  shows  how  the  propagation  of  sex 
without  love,  which  is  the  battle  cry  of  so 
many  ‘sex  techniques,’  is  a  fallacy.  Sexuality 
is  different  from  mere  sensuality:  it  is  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  mutuality.  ...  I  must  admit  that 
I  started  to  read  this  volume  with  my  own 
prejudiced  misgivings  in  full  array,  since  the 
author  hails  from  the  Reichian  school.  .  .  .  But 
the  reading  turned  into  a  positive  learning  ex¬ 
perience.”  J.  A.  M.  Meerloo 

New  Repub  154:27  Ja  8  ’66  350w 


LOWRY,  MALCOLM.  Selected  letters  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Lowry;  ed.  by  Harvey  Breit  &  Margerie 
Bonner  Lowry.  459p  $10  Lippincott 
B  or  92  65-11016 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Canadian  Forum  46:40  My  ’66  1100W 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Kiely 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  17  ’66 
550w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Mr  3  ’66  1500W 


LOWRY,  MARGERIE  BONNER,  jt.  ed. 

Selected  letters  of  Malcolm  Lowry.  See 
Lowry,  M. 


LOWRY,  RITCHIE  P.  Who’s  running  this 
town?  community  leadership  and  social 
change.  250p  $5.95  Harper 

301.15  Leadership.  Power  (Social  sciences) 

65-21014 

The  author  “turns  a  .  .  .  sociologist’s  eye 
upon  one  small,  unnamed  community  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  studies  the  ways  of  power  there. 
What  happens  when  restless  young  potential 
leaders  challenge  the  old?  How  real  is  the 
legend  of  ‘grass-roots  democracy’  in  a  small 
community,  or  do  power  figures  there  func¬ 
tion  autocratically?  How  does  social  change — ■ 
the  rapid  growth  of  urbanization,  the  mobility 
of  population,  the  rise  in  education — affect  [the 
town?]”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“After  five  years  of  research,  Dr.  Lowry  pre¬ 
sents  findings  that  indicate  a  refusal  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  a  paralysis  of  will  on  the  part  of 
the  so-called  leaders  of  the  town  he  calls  Micro 
City.  .  .  .  His  analysis  convinced  him  that  the 
development  of  effective  leaders  in  such  a  com¬ 
munity  depended  on  three  factors:  1)  providing 
channels  for  the  expression  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions;  2)  opening  avenues  for  realiy  free  compe¬ 
tition  for  positions  of  power  and  influence;  and 
3)  devising  means  for  bringing  leaders  of  vary¬ 
ing  backgrounds  into  continuous  communica¬ 
tion  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance.  .  .  .  Chill¬ 
ing  in  its  implications,  this  book  should  be  read 
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and  pondered  by  all  who1  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  democracy  in  the  United  States.” 

America  114:24  Ja  1  ’66  550w 
‘‘[This  report]  is  directed  toward  both  the 
professional  social  scientist  and  the  layman. 
This  is  a  difficult  bridge  and  the  author  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  write  directly  to  a 
lay  audience.  .  .  .  The  professional  sociologist 
should  begin  perhaps  with  the  Appendix  .  .  . 
[and]  the  chapters  on  ‘Typologies  of  Leaders’ 
and  the  ‘Dynamics  of  Leadership.’  Here  one 
finds  the  creative  contribution  of  the  book. 
.  .  .  As  a  study  of  community  power,  ‘Micro 
City’  .  .  .  does  not  appear  to  be  exactly  rep¬ 
resentative.  Even  to  the  bitter  end  in  this 
elitist  community,  our  writer  sees  hope  in  the 
pluralism  that  ‘may  be’  and  ‘must  be’  revived 
if  effective  leadership  is  to  arise.  The  fact 
that  there  are  hope,  means,  and  a  promise 
seems  to  make  pluralist  theory  unshakeable  in 
the  face  of  the  ugly  [and  conflicting]  data.” 
D.  C.  Miller 

Am  Soc  R  31:421  Je  ’66  1200w 
‘‘[This]  is  not  a  community  study,  but  a 
combination  of  theoretical  and  empirical  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  political  activity  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  Lowry  provides  a  general  history  of 
the  community  and  describes  through  direct 
quotations  the  peoples’  attitudes  and  images 
of  their  town  and  its  policy;  he  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  depict  the  power  structure  as  a 
composite  of  pluralism,  elitism,  and  ideology. 
An  interesting  and  worthwhile  contribution 
to  a  growing  literature  in  this  field.” 

Choice  3:460  J1  '66  lOOw 
‘‘This  [is  a]  rigorously  systematic  study. 
.  .  .  Though  his  intentions  are  limited  to  tech¬ 
nical  sociological  considerations,  Mr.  Lowry’s 
book  is  an  indispensable  source  of  information 
and  interpretation  for  understanding  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  denizen  of  the  small  com¬ 
munity  or  by  anyone  interested  in  the  social 
and  political  problems  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  society.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxvi  summer  '66  lOOw 


LOWY,  GEORGE.  A  searcher’s  manual.  104p 

$5  Shoe  String 

025.2  Acquisitions  (Libraries)  65-16218 

This  “guide  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  bibliographic  searching  ...  is  divided  into 
three  main  parts:  (1)  the  introduction,  which 
includes  the  function  of  the  search  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  card  catalog  entries;  (2)  the  technique 
of  the  search,  including  a  comparison  of  pro¬ 
cedures  followed  in  several  libraries,  use  of 
the  main  card  catalog,  use  of  bibliographies 
and  catalogs,  illustrative  searches,  search  of  the 
outstanding  order  file,  serials  and  series  and 
final  steps;  and  (3)  an  appendix,  which  includes 
sections  on  the  most  frequently  used  bibliogra¬ 
phic  tools  and  selective  lists  of  national,  trade, 
and  specialized  bibliographies.”  (Col  &  Res 
Lib) 


This  “guide  to  the  principles  and  practices 
the  training  of  new  bibliographic  searchers  if 
used  with  established  guides  and  if  it  is  em¬ 
phasized  to  the  trainee  that  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  stated  are  not  universally  accepted  but 
may  be  practices  of  one  library.  .  .  .  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  generally  well  organized,  and  good 
use  is  made  of  samples  and  tables  throughout 
the  text.  Each  chapter  is  summarized  but  in 
most  cases  the  summary  is  too  brief  to  be  very 
useful.  The  chapters  on  basic  principles  and 
card  catalog  entries  are  well  done  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  author  fails  to  mention 
the  best  searcher’s  manual  available — the  ALA 
Cataloging  Rules  for  Author  and  Title  Entries. 
.  .  .  A  new  edition  might  include  an  introduc¬ 
tion  containing  general  searching  principles  as 
well  as  a  chapter  on  modifications  in  searching 
and  problems  encountered  with  computerized 
order  records.”  Connie  Dunlap 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:142  Mr  ’66  320w 

“The  author  is  sincerely  praised  for  creating 
something  truly  new  in  library  writing,  a  noble 
start  toward  a  manual  for  a  field  which  ha3 
never  had  one.  As  it  stands,  however,  his  first 
edition  (there  will  be  another)  is  more  intro¬ 
duction  than  manual  and  is  not  quite  success¬ 
ful  as  either.  It  has  many  logical  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  a  number  of  factual  errors,  especially 
in  the  chapter  on  entry,  where  the  drive  for 
brevity  hag  led  to  some  positive  misstatements. 
.  .  .  Because  Mr.  Lowy  is  at  Columbia,  he 
tends  to  lean  too  heavily  on  Columbia’s  prac¬ 
tice.  ...  A  weightier  structure  is  lodged 
against  the  book’s  persistent,  but  certainly  un¬ 


witting,  downgrading  of  the  trade  bibliograph¬ 
ies  in  favor  of  the  great  library  catalogs.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  not  for  the  beginner  for  whom  it 
is  ostensibly  written.  It  is  too  complicated. 
C.  A.  Mclsaac  „  „„ 

Library  J  90:5249  D  1  ’65  750w 


LOYN,  H.  R.  The  Norman  conquest.  212p  83 
Hillary  house 

942.02  Great  Britain — History — Norman 

period,  1066-1154.  Normandy — History 

65-3180 

The  author  describes  both  pre-Conquest  Nor¬ 
man  and  “pre-Conquest  English  politics  and 
institutions.  He  next  turns  to  an  account  of 
the  Conquest  itself,  and  concludes  with  three 
chapters  on  the  postJConquest,  Anglo-Norman 
state  in  which  he  discusses  the  political  settle¬ 
ment,  the  introduction  of  Norman  feudalism  in¬ 
to  England,  the  development  of  governmental 
institutions  in  England  and  Normandy,  the 
post-Conquest  church,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Conquest  on  urban  and  rural  life.”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliographical  note. 


"[This  book]  is  intended  for  the  general  read¬ 
er  and  the  undergraduate.  The  author  presents 
no  new  facts,  concepts,  or  interpretations,  but 
he  demonstrates  a  firm  grasp  of  modern  scholar¬ 
ship  on  eleventh-century  England  and  Norman¬ 
dy.  .  .  .  [He]  has  adopted  a  judicious,  moderate 
view  which  is  aptly  summarized  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentences  'of  his  book:  ‘Only  in  their 
feudal  attributes  do  the  Normans  appear  as 
conspicuous  innovators.  Elsewhere  it  is  as  con¬ 
structive  builders  on  solid  Anglo-Saxon 
achievements  that  their  principal  virtues  find 
expression.’  The  author  has  organized  his  ma¬ 
terials  intelligently  and  has  presented  them  in 
a  felicitous,  economical  writing  style.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  works  through  a  difficult  problem 
with  such  brevity  and  such  abhorrence  of 
oversimplification  that  the  result  is  apt  to  seem 
cryptic  to  his  nonspecialist  reader.”  C.  W. 
Hollister 

Am  Hist  R  71:533  Ja  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  V.  H.  Galbraith 

Engl  Hist  R  81:578  J1  '66  70w 
“In  such  a  succinct  account  of  so  many 
highly  controversial  subjects  it  is  inevitable 
that  Dr.  Loyn  should  on  occasion  be  forced  to 
take  for  granted  some  matters  which  are  much 
in  dispute.  .  .  .  But  to  stress  such  criticisms 
would  be  to  mask  the  merits  of  an  admirable 
essay  which  incidentally  is  supplemented  by  a 
useful  bibliography,  and  two  sketch-maps  which 
are  particularly  informative.  Dr.  Loyn’s  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  justly  described  as  ‘a  synthesis  of 
much  recent  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest’.” 

TLS  p314  Ap  22  ’65  300w 


LUARD,  DAVID  EVAN  TRANT.  Nationality 
and  wealth:  a  study  in  world  government. 
370p  $6.75  Oxford 

321  International  organization.  International 
cooperation.  Wealth  64-2189 

“The  argument  of  this  book  is  that  the  in¬ 
equality  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  increasing  in 
all  possible  ways  .  .  .  among  individuals,  fami¬ 
lies,  and  social  classes,  and  especially  among 
nations.  The  solution  proposed  is  a  welfare 
superstate,  evolving  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  regulate  investment  and  the  flow  of  capital, 
create  and  operate  new  forms  of  production, 
offset  the  effects  of  inheritance,  regulate  com¬ 
munications,  and  equalize  cultural  opportuni¬ 
ties.  This  is  to  develop  gradually,  as  inter¬ 
national  agencies  gain  wider  powers  and  au¬ 
thority  by  means  of  superior  bureaucratic 
effectiveness.”  (Pol  Sci  Q) 


“The  blurb  assures  us  that  [this  book]  is 
‘designed  for  the  general  reader.’  The  lan¬ 
guage  guarantees  that  it  will  not  reach  him. 
Even  the  proof-reader  obviously  found  it  hard 
going.  .  .  .  The  sad  thing  is  that  .  .  .  behind 
the  fog  of  words,  this  book,  conceals  a  lot  of 
telling  evidence  in  support  of  the  case  for 
world  organisation.  True,  the  author  may 
fairly  be  accused  of  overlooking,  from  the 
height  of  an  academic  ivory  tower,  many  of 
the  political  obstacles  on  the  road  to  an 
ordered  world.  .  .  .  But  his  essential  analysis 
is  sound,  important  and  of  direct  interest  to 
a  wider  audience  than  this  donnish  presenta¬ 
tion  can  attract.” 

Economist  210:716  P  22  ’64  460w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  67:168  Ja  31  ’64  380w 
“The  notion  that  nationalism  will  quietly 
wither  away  in  deference  to  the  administrative 
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skill  of  international  agencies  is  part  of  a 
broad  exercise  in  wish  fulfillment.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Luard  writes  as  if  all  the  records  of  human 
history  had  been  destroyed  and  pure  sup¬ 
position  were  the  only  basis  of  knowledge.  .  .  . 
He  describes  the  eventual  aim  of  international 
investment  planning  as  ‘similar  rateg  .of  growth 
everywhere.’  in  fact,  this  is  the  condition  the 
world  now  exhibits,  and  there’s  the  rub.  .  .  . 
The  problem  is  intricate:  it  deserves  a  more 
thoughtful  analysis  than  this  volume  provides." 
Theodore  Caplow 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:155  Mr  ’66  380w 
TLS  p59  Ja  23  ’64  1150w 


LUARD,  EVAN,  ed.  The  cold  war,  a  re¬ 
appraisal.  347p  $8.50  Praeger 

327  History,  Modern — 20th  century  64-25786 
These  essays  "portray  the  history  of  the 
Cold  War  in  all  of  its  aspects  from  1945  until 
the  mid-1960’s.  .  .  .  The  opening  two  essays 
trace,  in  terms  of  concrete  issues,  the  rise  of 
the  Communist  challenge  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia  between  1945  and  1950.  The  following 
six  essays  analyze,  largely  for  the  period  of 
the  195U's,  such  troublesome  topics  as  Ger¬ 
many,  Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Batin  America.  Next  .  .  . 
Edward  Crankshaw  and  Max  Beloit  study 
respectively  the  increasing  diversity  in  out¬ 
look  in  both  the  Communist  and  the  “Western 
worlds,  in  the  final  two  essays  Evan  Buard, 
the  volume’s  editor,  describes  the  conditions 
for  coexistence,  and  Sir  William  Hayter  sug¬ 
gests  a  long  view  of  the  Cold  War’s  possible 
future.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“Whatever  the  level  of  expectation  the 
reader  of  this  volume  will  not  be  disappointed, 
for  its  dozen  essays  represent  the  highest 
standards  of  clarity,  evidence,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Because  of  sound  planning  there 
is  little  overlapping  and  almost  no  conflict 
in  interpretation.  The  authors  tend  to  agree 
on  the  basic  character  of  the  Cold  War — its 
origins  and  its  course.  Their  combined  effort 
reveals  in  large  measure  the  almost  total  unity 
in  outlook  between  British  and  American  stu¬ 
dents  and  writers  who  work  in  the  area  of 
international  relations.  Thus,  this  volume 
contains  little  that  is  new  or  strange.  .  .  . 
The  book’s  importance  rests  in  its  compre¬ 
hensive  integration  of  the  essential  historical 
materials  covering  the  past  twenty  years.” 
N.  A.  Graebner 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:154  Ja  '66  650w 


Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Steiner 

Pacific  Affairs  38:194  summer 


’65  500w 


‘‘The  deficiency  of  this  method  of  collecting 
in  one  volume  a  number  of  essays  by  ac¬ 
knowledged  experts  is  that  there  is,  inevit¬ 
ably,  no  weaving  of  the  threads  into  a  co¬ 
herent  and  satisfying  pattern.  There  is, 
instead,  a  patchwork.  ...  Of  the  twelve  es¬ 
says  in  the  collection  the  most  valuable  are 
Mr.  Luard's  own  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
conditions  of  coexistence;  ...  a  plea  of  Mr. 
Philip  Windsor  for  a  recognition  of  the  link 
between  disarmament  and  reunification  in  the 
solution  of  the  German  problem;  and  the 
opening  essay  from  Mr.  “Wilfrid  Knapp  on  the 
partition  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  collection  is  one  of  authority 
and  careful  documentation,  although  it  must 
be  said  that  some  of  the  essays  on  areas  out¬ 
side  Europe  are  marginally  less  convincing 
than  those  of  the  European  experts.” 

TLS  p341  My  6  ’65  600w 


LUBAC,  HENRI  DE.  Teilhard  de  Chardin: 
the  man  and  his  meaning;  tr.  by  Ren 6 
Hague  [Eng  title:  The  faith  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin].  203p  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

230.2  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre  65-22914 
‘‘The  book  consists  of  two  essays.  .  .  .  The 
first  analyzes  the  principal  elements  that 
characterized  Pine  Teilhard’s  Christian  faith; 
the  second  defines  the  essentially  catechetical 
purpose  that  underlay  his  career  and  spiritual 
life.”  (America)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Originally  published  as  La  Priere  du  Piro 
Teilhard  de  Chardin. 


“Clearly,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  of  Pi  re  Teilhard  de  Chardin  in  any 
language.  ...  As  a  spiritual  portrait  that 
focuses  on  the  interior  energies  and  prayerful 
experience  that  animated  his  life  and  work. 


it  is  perhaps  unequaled.  .  .  .  Fr.  de  Lubac 
interprets  Teilhard’s  work  as  a  20th-century 
apologetics,  and  his  special  audience  as  the 
scientific  unbelievers  who  accept  the  world 
but  reject  Christ.  .  .  .  His  treatment  is 
eminently  fair.  While  he  firmly  silences 
Teilhard’s  critics,  .  .  .  De  Lubac  does  not 
neglect  those  who  thoughtlessly  and  totally 
accept  Teilhard’s  every  word.  .  .  .  Much  has 
been  written  about  Pbre  Teilhard  and  his 
ostensibly  revolutionary  ideas.  Fr.  de  Lubac 
has  mastered  all  this,  and  he  judges  it  with 
a  fair  hand  and  understanding  heart,  but  also 
with  a  severe  and  rigorous  logic.”  D.  A. 
Drennen 

America  113:754  D  11  ’65  750w 
“This  work  is  the  most  authoritative  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Jesuit  scientist-philosopher 
available  in  English.  It  is  also  the  most  lucid. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  based  on  personal  knowledge  of 
Teilhard,  as  well  as  on  unpublished  notes  and 
correspondence.  .  .  .  The  treatment  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  his  thought  is 
masterfully  done.  With  rare  insight  and 
penetrating  analyses,  Lubac  lays  bare  the  ir¬ 
relevance  of  much  of  contemporary  criticisms 
of  Teilhard’s  cosmic  vision.  The  translation 
by  Hague  is  excellent  and  faithful  to  the 
original.  Recommended  without  reservation 
to  all  who  wish  to  avoid  popular,  superficial, 
or  distorted  interpretations  of  this  significant 
scientist-philosopher- theologian.  Index.” 

Choice  3:218  My  ’66  160w 

Christian  Century  82:1424  N  17  ’65  30w 


LUBOFF,  NORMAN,  comp.  Songs  of  man;  the 
international  book  of  folk  songs  [comp,  by] 
Norman  Luboff  [and]  Win  Stracke;  il.  by 
Paul  Freeman.  368p  $14.95  Prentice-Hall 
784.4  Folk  songs  65-14939 

“This  [is  a]  collection  of  over  180  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  songs  .  .  .  [which  are]  grouped 
by  categories,  blues,  love  songs,  spirituals, 
worksongs,  etc.,  and  arranged  for  simple  piano- 
guitar  accompaniment.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Unfortunately  this  attractive  collection  has 
some  serious  flaws.  The  editors  give  no 
sources  for  the  songs  they  use,  and  their 
notes  are  often  misleading  if  not  downright 
false.  .  .  .  One  would  expect  that  the  editors 
would  at  least  name  the  authors  when  com¬ 
posed  songs  or  translations  are  used.  ...  It 
is  misleading  to  include  in  a  folk  song  collec¬ 
tion  such  items  as  ‘The  Christ  Child  Lullaby,’ 
‘The  Road  to  the  Isles,’  or  ‘The  Leprechaun’ 
without  indicating  the  [source  of  the]  Eng¬ 
lish  words.  .  .  .  When  a  hasty  survey  re¬ 
veals  so  many  flaws  in  the  English  Language 
material,  one  can  assume  that  the  foreign 
language  songs  have  been  handled  equally 
carelessly.  .  .  .  [This  is]  otherwise  ...  a 
most  useful  and  attractive  book.”  Edith 
Fowke 

Canadian  Forum  46:189  N  ’66  410w 

“The  text  and  the  comments  on  the  songs 
are  designed  for  popular  consumption,  so  the 
folklorist  will  find  no  comments  shedding  light 
on  origins.  The  individual  arrangements  are 
superior,  however,  and  could  serve  as  models 
for  future  collections.  ...  In  general,  the 
•volume  is  similar  to  the  attractive  Boni  and 
Lloyd,  Fireside  Book  of  Folksongs  [BRD  19471, 
but  the  scope  is  much  greater;  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Paul  Freeman  are  truly  outstanding. 
In  the  words  of  the  publisher,  this  book  is 
‘a  pleasure  to  share,  a  treasure  to  own.’  For 
every  library.” 

Choice  3:216  My  ’66  140w 

“This  oversize,  handsome,  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive  book  will  appeal  to  the  Joan  Baez  Song- 
book  and  the  Weavers  Songbook  [BRD  1961] 
audience.  While  some  may  find  the  identifica¬ 
tion  notes  too  brief,  the  illustrations  (some  in 
color)  too  mannered,  and  the  omission  of 
‘city-billy’  messages  regrettable,  most  will 
find  this  a  useful  collection.” 

Library  J  91:448  Ja  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 

“A  joy  to  give  and  receive  or  merely  browse 
through  with  friends  of  all  ages  .  .  .  [this] 
is  a  fine  collection.  .  ,  ,  The  many  superb 
illustrations  .  .  .  ably  complement  the  songs. 
The  notes  on  the  guitar  in  the  last  chapter 
offer  a  useful  guide  on  how  to  accompany 
the  music  in  the  text.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended 
for  the  excellent .  selection  of  songs,  pictures, 
and  supplementary  text  for  all  libraries.”  John 
Lustig 

Library  J  91:950  F  15  ’66  180w 
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LUBOVE,  ROY.  The  professional  altruist;  the 
emergence  of  social  work  as  a  career,  1880- 
1930.  291p  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

361  Social  work  as  a  profession.  Charities 

65-12786 

A  professor  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
“explores  specific  areas  of  social  work  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  under  such  captions 
as  ‘Charity  Organization  and  the  New  Gospel 
of  Benevolence,’  ‘From  Friendly  Visiting  to 
Social  Diagnosis,’  'In-group  and  Out-group:  the 
Molding  of  a  Professional  Sub-culture,’  and 
‘Federation  and  the  Bureaucratic  Imperative.’  ” 
(Library  J)  Appendix  describes  Professional 
organization  and  education  since  the  1930’s. 
Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


of  this  .  .  .  one  fact  becomes  crystal-clear: 
War  is  hell.  And  it  is  boring.  .  .  .  Not  only  is 
there  little  about  the  meaning  of  the  war,  but 
there  are  factual  errors.  It  is  absolutely  in¬ 
credible  that  a  journalist  operating  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  Mekong  Delta  .  .  .  would 
not  know  anything  about  the  Hoa-FIao  Budd¬ 
hists,  among  whom  he  lives.  .  .  .  But  there 
are  valid  passages  in  Dateline:  Viet-Nam,  and 
moving  ones  as  well.  Lucas  is  at  his  best  when 
he  waxes  indignant  over  first-aid,  packages 
dated  ‘1942’  and  poor  equipment.  .  .  .  [He  is] 
also  brutally  honest  in  describing  the  censor¬ 
ship  system  existing  in  Vietnam.”  B.  B.  Fall 
Sat  R  49:101  O  8  ’66  600w 


“The  decision  not  to  study  comprehensively 
the  role  or  group  work  and  the  settlements  or 
to  include  the  analysis  of  the  social  worker  as 
a  reformer  .  .  .  does,  of  course,  not  give  the 
reader  a  full  background.  .  ...  Also  Dr. 

Lubove’s  surprising  failure  to  provide  socio¬ 
economic  and  ideological  context  for  social 
work’s  adoption  of  psychiatric  concepts  and 
its  stress  on  individual  therapy  tends  to  permit 
interpretation  of  developments  solely  in  terms 
of  bureaucratic  forces  or  predilection  of  in¬ 
dividual  actors.  [However]  within  the  context 
of  the  boundaries  chosen,  Lubove  has  produced 
one  of  the  best  available  analyses  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  .  .  .  voluntarism  to  a  new  profes¬ 
sion.”  A.  J.  Kahn 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:208  Ja  ’66  370w 
“In  historical  sequence,  Lubove  traces  ef¬ 

fectively  the  way  in  which  the  traditional 
practices  of  private  charity  organizations  be¬ 
came  outmoded  as  the  process  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  changed  family  and  neighborhood  life, 
and  as  newer  knowledge  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  gave  deeper  insight  in  under¬ 
standing  and  influencing  human  behavior.  .  .  . 
Lubove’s  two  chapters  summarizing  and 

evaluating  the  historical  developments  of 

psychiatric  theories  and  their  impact  upon  and 
absorption  into  social  work  practice  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  done.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is 

compact  and  contains  useful  and  significant 
information.  .  .  .  He  has  succeeded  in  portray¬ 
ing  the  flavor  of  the  times  and  in  revealing 
the  spirit  and  philosophies  of  social  work 
pioneers  by  an  abundance  of  well  selected 
quotations  from  their  speeches  and  writings 

and  by  interesting  biographical  sketches  and 
comments.”  Theodora  Allen 

J  Am  Hist  52:646  D  ’65  650w 
“This  adds  up  to  a  solid  series  of  essays 
within  the  adopted  time  limitations.  It  leaves 
some  questions,  such  as  the  persistence  of 
church  philanthropy  and  the  role  of  civil 
service,  unanswered.  Of  limited  appeal  for 
the  general  reader,  this  is  suggested  for  the 
strong  social  science  collection.”  J.  M.  Carroll 
Library  J  90:1733  Ap  1  ’65  140w 


LUCAS.  RUTH.  Who-  dare  to  live.  335p  $4.95 
Houghton 

65-20220 

“Nazi  Germany  is  the  setting  for  this  story 
of  the  bravery  of  a  young  Englishwoman  and 
her  daughter.  Married  to  a  German  musician. 
Florrie  goes  to  Freiburg  to  live.  When  her 
husband  disappears  and  the  police  begin  to 
harass  her.  she  tries  to  take  her  daughter  back 
to  England.  Instead,  the  authorities  take  the 
three-year-old  child  away  from  her.  [A]  rescue 
from  an  orphanage  commits  Florrie  to  working 
for  the  underground.  The  book  recounts  her 
seven-year  struggle  ...  to  keep  herself  and 
Lizzie  together  and  alive.”  (Library  J) 


"[This]  novel  points  up  the  danger  of  rush¬ 
ing  into  things.  First  of  all  there  is  no  estab¬ 
lished  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Nor  does  [the  au¬ 
thor]  capably  handle  the  potentially  rewarding 
setting  .  .  .  and  theme.  .  .  .  The  love  affair 
of  Georg  and  Florrie  is  unconvincing.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  author  succumbs  to  that  hollow 
patriotic  belief  that  all  of  the  enemy  are  stupid: 
consequently  there  are  more  bone-headed  Ger¬ 
mans  in  this  novel  than  in  a  Three  Stooges 
slapstick.  .  .  .  [This  book],  written  in  1944, 
lay  in  a  drawer  for  twenty  years  before  pub¬ 
lication.  Without  moth  balls,  apparently.  It’s 
full  of  holes.”  F.  L.  Rvan 

Best  Sell  25:282  O  15  ’65  400w 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  p24  N  7  ’65  280w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  90:4806  N  1  ’65  130w 
“A  20-year  hiatus  before  publication  has 
only  added  to  the  novel’s  significance  as  a 
testimony  to  courage  and  as  a  reminder  that 
Cockneys  have  been  known  for  other  things 
than  funny  haircuts.  .  .  .  Florrie’s  love  for  her 
child  and  for  Georg,  a  German  Jew  who  heads 
the  underground  unit,  bind  together  a  thriller 
of  unusual  depth.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  O  31  '65  170w 
TLS  p!28  F  17  ’66  130w 


LUCAS,  BARBARA,  jt.  auth.  Thaw  at  the 
Vatican.  See  Wall,  B. 


LUCAS,  JIM  G.  Dateline:  Viet  Nam.  334p  $4.95 
Award  house,  800  2d  av.  New  York  17,  N.Y; 
for  sale  by  Crown 

959.7  Viet  Nam  66-25709 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  author’s  dispatches 
to  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  chain  cover¬ 
ing  the  Viet  Nam  War  between  January  1964 
and  April  1966. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:692  N  26  ’66  60w 
“Chiefly  the  account  of  American  troops  hi 
battle,  [these]  stories  are  short  and  heavily 
loaded  with  names  and  home  towns.  Ernie  Pyle 
is  the  obvious  comparison.  Lucas  has  many 
awards  as  a  combat  correspondent  from  World 
War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In  living  with  our 
troops  and  participating  in  their  combat  mis¬ 
sions,  he  has  totally  absorbed  their  point  of 
view.  He  is  at  his  best  in  describing  heroic  acts. 
Some  of  the  material  is  dated  bv  the  rapid 
course  of  the  war.  Episodic  reporting  is  most 
effective  in  the  daily  paper  but  YA  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  followers  of  military  action  will  like 
its  adventure  and  heroism.”  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  91:4658  O  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 
“This  is  reporting  as  the  movies  have  en¬ 
graved  it  in  everybody’s  memory:  .  .  .  the  hard¬ 
hitting,  gutsy  reporter  out  front  with  the 
skirmish  patrols,  giving  the  public  the  awful 
smeUs  and  noises  of  war.  ,  ,  ,  After  a’ few  days 


LUCE,  GAY  GAER.  Sleep,  by  Gay  Gaer  Luce 
and  Julius  Segal.  335p  $5.95  Coward-McCann 


ioi.  t>  sleep 


UO-ldi^T 


,  This  book  describes  the  ‘results  from  the 
intensive  research  that  has  recently  begun 
to  reveal  man’s  nighttime  self,  his  many 
shades  of  consciousness,  and  the  rhythm  of 
his  being,  of  which  sleep  is  one  vital  part.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Partial  contents:  The  mean¬ 
ings  of  sleep;  Man  without  sleep;  Abnormal 
sleep;  Drugs;  The  body  of  the  dreamer.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


[The  authors  are]  .  a  reporter  skilled  in 
translating  physiological  and  psychological 
talk  into  everyday  words  [and]  a  clinical  psy¬ 
chologist.  .  .  .  What  these  chapters  generally 
reveal  is  the  increasing  sophistication  of 
physiologic  and  psychiatric  research 
Dealing  with  a  field  of  inquiry  that  is  really 
only,  beginning,  the  authors  take  appropriate 
ff-utwn  m  what  they  say.  We  don’t  know  a 
lot  and  a  lot  of  what  we  know  is  fragmentary. 

thfsYnRofehrtColCisear  t0  Warrant  a  book  like 
Book  Week  p4  My  1  ’66  1200w 
“The  book  is  crammed  with  delightful  tid¬ 
bits  of  information,  along  with  an  unusually 
clear  exposition  of  the  .  .  ‘Rapid  Eye  Move¬ 
ment  (REM).’  segment  of  sleem  ^Ye  This 
REM  period  is  the  source  of  the  most  intense 
dreams,  and  an  interesting  chapter  on  dream 
theory  updates  Freud.  Many  other  topics  are 
touched  on — epilepsy,  sleep  learning,  yoga 
shock  therapy— as  sleep  research  has  thrown 
niore  light  on  thorn.  .  .  .  In  general  Ttho  hnrlcl 
is  well  written,  although  oScaslonally  repetil 
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tious  and  sometimes  a  bit  difficult  for  the 
non -chemist.  Recommended  to  most  public  and 
college,  and  perhaps  some  high  school  li¬ 
braries.”  G.  A.  Eckberg 

Library  J  91:2348  My  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  G.  Pepper 

Nat  R  18:1287  D  13  ’66  140w 
"Gay  Gaer  Luce  and  Julius  Segal,  whose 
commission  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  a 
complete  popular  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  sleep,  have  done  remarkably  well,  not  least 
m  providing  a  much  better  bibliography  than 
is  customary  in  books  of  this  sort.  While  there 
is  a  little  too  much  enthusiastic  exposition  in 
their  magazine-style  treatment  of  research 
work  that  is  still  in  its  early  stages,  and  an 
understandable  tendency  to  look  for  exciting 
implications  of  what  may  lie  many  years 
ahead,  there  are  no  serious  errors  in  their 
account  and  only  a  few  occasions  when  one 
feels  that  they  have  been  too  uncritical  or 
made  guesses  sound  stronger  than  the  evidence 
justifies.”  Norman  MacKenzie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  12  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Goodenough 

Science  153:854  Ag  19  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Greeley 

Reporter  35:52  S  8  ’66  1300w 
"One  looks  in  vain  in  either  [this  book  or 
The  New  Radicals,  by  Paul  Jacobs  and  Saul 
Landau,  BRD  1966]  for  a  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  student  organizations’  indifference 
towards  radical  political  ideologies.  .  .  .  The 
New  Radicals  is  the  more  serious  of  these 
two  books.”  Max  Nomad 

Sat  R  49:45  Je  4  ’66  750w 


LUCKHARDT,  MILDRED  CORELL,  comp. 

Thanksgiving  feast  and  festival;  il.  by  Ralph 

McDonald.  352p  $5.95  Abingdon 

394.26  Thanksgiving  day — Juvenile  literature 

66-16996 

"The  book’s  first  section  concerns  the  Pil¬ 
grims  and  the  original  Thanksgiving;  the  sec¬ 
ond  section,  ‘Thanksgiving  and  Harvest  Time, 
Near  and  Par,’  includes  Biblical  references,  .  .  . 
excerpts  and  adaptations,  and  some  background 
information  .  .  .  about  harvest  customs  and 
religious  observances  in  other  countries.  [In¬ 
dex.  Bibliography.]  Ages  eight  to  eleven.”  (Sat 
R) 


LUCE,  PHILLIP  ABBOTT.  The  new  left.  214p 
$4.50  McKay 

323.2  Radicals  and  radicalism.  Students — 
U.S.  66-19478 

This  is  a  "study  of  the  rise  of  ultra- radical¬ 
ism  among  the  college  students  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .  [The  author]  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ‘New  Left’  until  his  split  with  it  a 
year  ago.  .  .  .  [This  book]  exposes  the  role 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  setting  up  the 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  the  relationship  of 
the  Maoist  Communists  with  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  and  the  black  racism  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Action  Movement.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


"Taken  together  [the  radical  American 
students]  .  .  .  have  minimal  strength  and 

represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  New  Left. 
But  one  would  never  know  this  from  reading 
Luce’s  clumsy  and  myopic  book — and  that  is 
its  chief  danger.  .  .  .  Luce  persistently  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  describing  the  Marxist  wing  of 
the  Movement,  he  is  in  fact  describing  the 
whole  of  the  New  Left.  Occasionally  he  does 
seem  to  recognize  that  there  are  important 
distinctions,  but  only  to  revert  over  and  over 
to  terminology  which  by  innuendo  ...  or 
outright  assertion  .  .  .  equate  the  two.  .  .  . 
[He  also]  makes  a  simple-minded  confusion 
between  Communism  and  Marxism.  ...  If 
Luce’s  distortions  are  not  the  product  of  deli¬ 
berate  malice,  then  he  must  be  convicted  of 
stupidity.  In  any  case,  his  book  will  delight 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.”  Martin  Duberman 

Book  Week  plO  My  29  ’66  700w 


“The  New  Left,  [the  author]  rightly  stresses, 
is  not  the  democratically-committed  civil 
rights  groups  like  SNCC  and  CORE,  nor  peace 
organizations  like  SANE,  but  Progressive 
Labor,  DuBois  Club,  May  Second  Movement, 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and  so  on.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  trip  to  Cuba,  of  the  impact 
of  C  Wright  Mills,  of  left-wing  activities 
during  the  Harlem  riots,  and  the  like  are 
insightful  and  painfully  instructive.  Luce’s 
reflections  are  a  must  for  every  college 
library.  Students  will  ignore  his  experience 
at  their  own  peril.” 

Choice  3:821  N  ’66  190w 


Critic  25:62  Ag  ’66  420w 
"Phillip  Luce,  who  broke  with  the  Maoist 
Progressive  Labor  Party  in  a  flurry  of  charges 
and  counter- charges,  has  written  a  decidedly 
unhip  mea  culpa  in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of 
the  student  Left.  [His]  idiosyncratic  definition 
of  the  New  Left,  limiting  it  to  the  Communist 
groups  and  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So¬ 
ciety,  leads  him  to  slight  the  anti-ideological 
radicals,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  interesting  in  the  movement.  His  analy¬ 
sis  suffers  from  insipidity,  as  well  as  from 
this  unwarranted  emphasis  on  the  Communist 
sects  he  wants  to  expose,  but  which  have  not 
achieved  much  influence.  As  compensation, 
however,  there  are  informative  chapters  about 
the  Communist  Party  youth  groups  and  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  its  fronts,  rea¬ 
son  enough  to  recommend  the  volume  for  most 
libraries.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:3220  Je  15  ’66  llOw 
Library  J  91:4371  S  15  '66  170w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  James  O'Connor 

Nation  203:20  J1  4  66  700w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  18:687  J1  12  ’66  2350w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  ’66 

15  Ow 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:177  N  11  ’66  40w 
"Tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
school  teacher,  this  collection  is  attractively 
illustrated  and  well  bound.  Prose  selections 
(some  excerpts  from  books,  some  adapted  from 
books,  and  some  short  stories)  are  by  modern 
authors  and  maintain  a  fairly  even  level  of 
competence.  Of  special  importance  are  a 
section  on  the  Thanksgiving  theme  in  foreign 
lands  and  a  group  of  stories  about  modern 
children,  including  those  of  non-English  back¬ 
ground  who  may  feel  left  out  at  a  festival  of 
which  the  Puritan  origin  is  so  often  em¬ 
phasized.”  Margaret  Hodges 

Library  J  91:5233  O  15  ’66  130w 
"[This  collection]  goes  over  the  same  ground 
twice,  a  good  deal  of  it  already  familiar,  and 
reaches  out  awkwardly  for  parallels  (as  in  an 
East  African  chant  and  a  Succoth  celebration). 
A  slimmer,  tighter  book  might  have  served 
better.”  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  40w 
“Although  its  illustrations  are  undistinguished, 
this  is  a  useful  anthology  for  the  holiday 
season,  comprising  old  material  and  new. 
The  poetry  is  more  distinctive  than  are  the 
prose  selections,  which  are,  however,  more 
varied.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:49  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


LUCKOCK,  ELIZABETH.  William  the  Con¬ 
queror;  il.  with  segments  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  127p  lib  bdg  $2.86  Putnam 

B  or  92  William  I,  the  Conqueror,  King  of 
England — Juvenile  literature  66-6184 

A  study  of  William’s  invasion  and  conquest 
of  England.  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  tale  is  solid,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
simple  political  and  military  narrative.  A  few 
touches  of  poetry  .  .  .  make  one  wish  for 
more.  But  here  is  a  detailed  version  of  the 
events,  padded  out  in  places,  but  with  plausible 
reconstruction.  As  is  seldom  the  case  in  com¬ 
parable  books  for  12-14-year-olds,  the  reader 
here  learns  about  the  quarrel  of  Tostig  and 
his  brother  Harold,  and  is  treated  to  a  fairly 
sophisticated  series  of  generalized  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  confused  motivations  of  Harold 
and  William.”  John  Ratte 

Book  Week  pl8  N  27  ’66  300w 
"A  brief  and  forthright  recapitulation,  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  massive  confrontation,  and  with  the 
character  of  William  himself.  It  does  not 

spotlight  tlie  battle,  but.  like  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  segments  of  which  are  used  as  il¬ 
lustrations,  it  unfolds  a  whole  story.”  M.  W. 
Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3 
’66  lOOw  [YA] 

“The  author  bases  her  account  firmly  on 
documented  fact  and  clearly  labels  uncon¬ 
firmed  matter.  This  faithful  adherence  to 
fact  may  explain  the  very  sketchy  coverage 
of  William’s  childhood  and  youth.  Since  there 
is  no  special  viewpoint  and  no  characterization 
and  no  grace  or  charm  of  style,  this  additional 
book  on  the  topic  seems  unnecessary.  Costain’s 
‘Landmark  Book’  by  the  same  title  [BRD 
1960]  is  preferable.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:5253  O  15  ’66  130w 
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LODDECKE,  WERNER  J.  Thursday  at  dawn; 
tr.  by  Harald  O.  Dyrenforth.  192p  $3.50 
Doubleday 

65-23800 

“Death  by  axe  of  wealthy  Strasbourg  widow 
puts  her  nephew  in  peril  of  death  by  guil¬ 
lotine.”  (Sat  R) 


“Adequate  but  hardly  of  first-rate  stature.” 

Best  Sell  25:366  D  15  ’65  60w 
“[A]  really  good  murder  story.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
nocent  man  in  this  case  has  a  remarkable 
mistress— a  semi-retired  call  girl  of  twenty- 
eight  who  is  beautiful,  smart,  loving,  and  stub¬ 
born.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  very  good.” 

New  Yorker  41:247  N  20  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 
“A  clever,  depressing  book,  translated  from 
the  German  but  in  the  Simenon  tradition;  an 
old  lady  is  murdered  for  her  money,  and  of  the 
two  suspects  it  is  the  innocent  who  is  taken 
by  the  law.” 

TLS  pl008  N  3  ’66  40w  - 


LUDWIG,  ALLAN  I.  Graven  images;  New 
England  stonecarving  and  its  symbols,  1650- 
18l5.  482p  $22.50  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
731  Monuments.  Tombs.  Sculpture,  Amer¬ 
ican  66-14665 

The  author  “begins  with  a  chapter  on  Puri¬ 
tan  religion  that  investigates  the  place  of 
symbolism  and  imagery  in  Puritan  theology 
before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  iconography 
in  New  England  funerary  art.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  presents  the  repertory  of  symbols; 
transformation,  the  triumph  of  death,  .  .  . 

cosmological  symbols  and  like  subjects,  re¬ 
lating  them  wherever  possible  to  texts  of 
Puritan  literature  and  theology.  A  third  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  the  sources  and  definitions  of 
the  major  New  England  styles,  .  .  .  the  back¬ 
ground  of  English  stonecarving,  and  the  en- 

f ravings,  woodcuts  and  emblem  books  that 
umished  inspiration  to  the  New  England 
carvers.  He  then  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
provincial  baroque,  the  neoclassical  and  the 
ornamental  styles  in  New  England.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  the  New  England  area  college  students, 
local  historians,  and  amateurs  can  make  direct 
and  relevant  use  of  the  material  in  the  book. 
Modern  artists  anywhere  will  admire  the  forth¬ 
right  and  compelling  images  presented.  Art 
historians  will  appreciate  the  breadth  and 
thoughtfulness  here.” 

Choice  3:508  S'  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:3701  Ag  ’66  160w 
Nat  R  18:321  Ap  5  ’66  20w 
“Until  recently  the  only  book  on  [this]  sub¬ 
ject  was  Harriette  M.  Forbes’s  fine  study. 
Gravestones  of  Early  New  England  And  the 
Men  who  made  them,  1653-1800  [BRD  1928]. 
.  .  .  [The  present  work  will  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  standard  references  on  the 
subject  of  Puritan  Art  in  America.  ...  In 
spite  of  its  formidable  appearance,  [it]  is 
marred  by  frequent  small  but  irritating  inac¬ 
curacies.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  [the]  interpretation 
...  is  open  to  contention.  .  .  .  As  long  as  Mr. 
Ludwig  confines  himself  to  the  factual  evidence 
offered  by  the  stones  his  thinking  remains 
lucid  and  his  material  is  often  fascinating. 
But  when  he  becomes  involved  with  interpre¬ 
tive  symbolism,  his  enthusiasm  leads  him  into 
disputable  areas.  .  .  .  When  one  remembers 
that  these  early  stone  carvers  were  unsophisti¬ 
cated,  though  sometimes  highly  creative  arti¬ 
sans,  performing  a  routine  labor,  it  often  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  accept  Mr.  Ludwig’s  compli¬ 
cated  symbolic  interpretations  of  their  work. 
.  .  .  One  deplores  the  book’s  pedantry.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
and  cannot  help  enriching  a  field  which  is  still 
largely  uncultivated.”  Avon  Neal 

New  Eng  Q  39:547  D  ’66  750w 
“[The]  text  is  provocative  and  stimulating, 
while  the  256  plates  in  offset  lithography  are 
of  the  high  quality  that  one  expects  from  the 
Meriden  Gravure  Company.  Moreover,  the 
Wesleyan  University  Press,  with  the  designs 
of  Raymond  M.  Grimaila.  has  been  at  pains 
to  produce  a  fine  book.  .  ,  ‘Graven  Images’ 
Is  not  just  another  volume  of  perceptive  pho¬ 
tographs,  elegantly  produced  to  adorn  the  cof¬ 
fee  table,  for  Mr.  Ludwig  has  gone  to  great 
trouble  to  interpret  his  pictures.  .  .  The 
book  is  essentially  a  copiously  illustrated  essay 


on  one  aspect  of  Puritanism,  rather  than  a 
work  of  easy  reference:  but  the  extent  of  the 
author’s  research  is  evident  from  the  eight 
maps  that  precede  the  index.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a 
valuable  effort  to  appraise  a  provincial  craft 
in  relation  to  the  society  in  which  it  flour¬ 
ished.”  W.  M.  WhitehiLl 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  3  ’66  900w 


LUGARD,  FREDERICK  JOHN  DEALTRY  LU- 
GARD.  1st  baron.  The  dual  mandate  in  Brit¬ 
ish  tropical  Africa,  by  Lord  Lugard:  with  a 
new  intrbd.  by  Margery  Perham.  (Archon 
bk)  5th  ed  643p  $12  Shoe  String 
309.16  Great  Britain — Colonies.  Africa — 
Economic  conditions.  Africa.  Sub-Saharan — 
Native  races.  European  War,  1914-1918 — 
Territorial  questions  65-8250 

“The  book  not  only  deals  .  .  .  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  machinery  of  British  administra¬ 
tion  and  with  relations  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  dependencies  but  also 
describes  and  analyzes  in  detail  forms  of  land 
tenure  and  transfer,  slavery,  labor,  taxation, 
transport,  trade,  economic  development,  law, 
education,  and  the  role  of  Christian  missions. 
A  final  chapter  evaluates  the  effects  of  three 
decades  of  British  rule  on  the  peoples  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Africa  and  on  British  democracy.  A  new 
introduction  by  Lugard’ s  biographer  tells  briefly 
about  his  career,  about  his  ideas  of  indirect 
rule,  and  about  the  writing  of  the  book.” 
(Library  J) 


“Every  library  with  the  slightest  pretense 
of  service  to  readers  interested  in  African 
affairs  ought  to  have  a  copy  and  its  reprint¬ 
ing  is  long  overdue.  As  Margery  Perham  ob¬ 
serves  in  the  new  introduction — her  comments 
alone  justify  having  the  book.  Lugard  was 
concerned  with  more  than  ‘native  administra¬ 
tion.’.  .  .  We  remain  sorely  in  need  of  sources 
of  information  on  Africa’s  inheritance  in  the 
modem  world.  Lugard's  great  work  will  be 
mined  for  years  to  come  by  students  in  all 
the  social  sciences.” 

Choice  3:157  Ap  ’66  170w 
“Since  it  was  first  published  in  1922.  this 
book  has  been  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
‘authoritative  justification  of  Britain’s  an¬ 
nexation  and  government  of  tropical  Africa.’ 
.  .  .  Essential  for  any  large  library  that  does 
not  have  a  copy  of  an  earlier  edition.”  Louis 
Barron 

Library  J  91:1223  Mr  1  ’66  190w 


LUIGGI,  ALICE  HOUSTON.  65  valiants.  191p 
il  $5.50  Univ.  of  Fla.  press 
370.982  Americans  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Education — Argentine  Republic  65-28692 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  efforts  of 
Domingo  Sarmiento,  President  of  Argentina 
from  1868  to  1874,  to  establish  a  normal  school 
system  in  his  country,  amd  of  the  sixty-five 
schoolteachers  who  were  recruited  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose.  The  author 
“tells  of  their  voyage  to  South  America,  their 
struggle  to  learn  the  Spanish  language  and 
set  up  schools,  their  dealings  with  politicians 
and  the  .  government,  their  romances,  and 
finally  their  deaths.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


.Mrs.  Luiggi  has  rendered  a  singular  con¬ 
tribution  in  illuminating  a  little-known  but 
highly  successful  venture  in  inter- American 
collaboration  that  occurred  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Alliance  for  Pro¬ 
gress,  or  Fulbright  exchanges.  An  introduction 
and  an  ‘In  Memoriam,’  both  written  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Fred  Rippy,  help  place  the  book  in 
the  context  of  over-all  US-Argentine  relation¬ 
ships  and  reveal  pertinent  information  about 

acquainted/’  rt'c.  Gilf™  h*  WaS  persona,,y 
Am  Hist  R  72:349  O  ’66  350w 
J  Am  Hist  53:432  S  ’66  llOw 


LiS9^?s1f;.VICHJ  STEPHEN,  Ivan  Aksakov, 
r, rp it'ili  ’,0f  study  m  Russian .  thought  and 
politics.  191p  $5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Aksakov,  Ivan  Sergeevich  65-22050 
“This  work  is  an  attempt  to  portray  the  life 
and  ideas,  of  a  militant  Slavophile  who  partici¬ 
pated  actively  m  the  many  great  changes  that 
occurred  in  Russia  and  Europe  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  attempt 
also  to  describe  the  interplay  between  the 
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ideas,  personalities,  and  challenges  of  that 
rapidly  evolving  society.”  (Introd)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index, 


Reviewed  by  Sidney  Monas 

Am  Hist  R  72:242  O  ’66  650w 
‘‘Careful,  exhaustive,  eminently  ,.sound  in  its 
method  and  conclusions,  well  researched  and 
well  written,  this  study  of  a  minor  Russian 
literary  figure,  his  thought  (Slavophilism)  and 
his  times  (Late  Alexandrine  period),  has  all 
the  virtues  and  shortcomings  of  a  better- than - 
average  Ph.D.  thesis.  It  is  properly  documented, 
indexed,  and  footnoted.  .  .  .  Still  it  seems 

somewhat  remote  from  our  daily  concerns,  and 
since  it  is  hard  to  visualize  a  popular  demand 
for  it.  it  is  primarily  for  academic  collections.” 
Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  90:4970  N  15  ’65  lOOw 

“This  book  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
the  growing  library  of  books  on  Russian  in¬ 
tellectual  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
.  .  .  The  message  that  [Aksakov]  conveyed 
to  his  generation  was  one  of  suffering  at  the 
Europeanization  of  Russia.  His  Slavophil  gos¬ 
pel  was  intended  to  persuade  the  Russians  not 
to  lose  their  self-respect  and  their  confidence 
that,  one  day,  Russia  too  would  contribute  to 
the  world’s  culture.” 

TLS  p458  My  19  ’66  700w 


LUNDIN,  JOHN  PHILIP,  ed.  &  tr.  Mothers 
and  Amazons.  See  Diner,  H. 


LUNT,  RICHARD  D.  The  high  ministry  of  gov¬ 
ernment:  the  political  career  of  Frank 

Murphy.  263p  il  $8.50  Wayne  state  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  Murphy,  Frank.  U.S. — History — 
1933-1945  65-10195 

“Until  1940,  when  [Frank]  Murphy  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  his  career  was 
essentiallv  political.  It  is  this  portion  of 
Murphy’s  life  that  is  treated  in  this  study.  .  .  . 
[He]  was  intimately  associated  with  the  New 
Deal,  and  his  contribution  to  it — politically, 
administratively,  and  ideologically — is  also  a 
major  theme.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  research  is  far  from  impres¬ 
sive.  .  .  .  He  has  neglected  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  manuscript  collections  and  published 
sources  relevant  to  his  subject.  Lack  of  depth 
in  research  has  produced  errors  on  such  matters 
as  the  length  of  Murphy’s  service  as  assistant 
district  attorney,  the  Sweet  trials,  the  issuance 
of  scrip  in  Detroit,  the  law  of  labor  relations 
in  Michigan,  and  various  aspects  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  Chrysler  sit-down  strikes.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  also  relatively  thin  in  content. 
Despite  the  focus  on  Murphy’s  political  career, 
there  is  too  little  about  Murphy’s  political  style, 
his  tactics  as  a  campaigner,  and  the  structure 
of  politics  in  Detroit  and  Michigan.”  Sidney 
Fine 

Am  Hist  R  71:727  Ja  ’66  700w 


“Mr.  Lunt’s  account  is  based  upon  thorough 
research  in  manuscript  materials  and  public 
documents,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  sec¬ 
ondary  sources.  His  use  of  these  manuscript 
collections  is,  however,  a  bit  odd  on  occasion. 
For  example,  the  citation  for  Murphy’s  election 
as  Governor  in  1936  is  a  letter  from  Hayden 
to  J.  Weldon  Jones  instead  of  election  statistics 
or  official  reports.  ...  It  is,  however,  a  good 
book,  well  written,  and  with  only  a  few  errors. 

O  A  Berdahl 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:178  Ja  ’66  750w 

•TThis]  is  the  first  study  of  the  controversial 
Michigan  politician  to  appear  in  print.  .  .  . 
lit]  is  an  unsatisfactory  biography  m  many 
ways  Despite  an  abundance  of  factual  material, 
Frank  Murphy  never  emerges  as  a  real  human 
being  The  reader  comes  away  feeling  that  he 
knows  a  lot  about  the  public  career  of  Murphy 
but  that  he  does  not  really  know  Murphy  the 
man  Especially  disappointing  is  the  thin  treat¬ 
ment  of  Murphy’s  relationship  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt  .  .  .  This  book  could  also  have 

profited  great! v  from  a  more  liberal  use  of 
Murphy’s  speeches  and  press  conferences.  .  .  . 
Lunt’s  prose  is  clear  but  colorless :  too  little 
of  the  excitement  of  the  man  or  the  era  is 
captured.  .  .  .  Despite  its  limitations  .  .  .  fit] 
is  a  verv  informative  account  of  the  political 
career  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Catholic 
politicians  of  the  New  Deal.  C.  J.  Tull 

Critic  24:74  O  ’65  1700w 


Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Maxwell 

j  Am  Hist  52:864  Mr  ’66  500w 


LURIE,  ALISON.  The  nowhere  city.  276p  $4.50 

Coward -McCann 

66-10424 

“Paul  Cattleman,  a  young  Harvard  historian, 
goes  West  to  spend  a  year  writing  the  history 
of  the  Nutting  Electronics  Corporation;  he  is 
unwillingly  followed  by  his  wife  Katherine.  .  .  . 
He  takes  to  transplantation,  .  .  .  his  wife 
doesn’t,  until  she  falls  in  with  an  ex-Mittel- 
Europa  analyst.”  (New  Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  P.  T.  Majkut 

Best  Sell  25:442  Mr  1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl8  Ja  23  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Georgi 

Library  J  91:278  Ja  15  ’66  130w 
“The  Nowhere  City  can  join  A  Single  Man, 
by  Chl'istopher  Isherwood  IBRD  1964]  and 
The  Slide  Area,  by  Gavin  Lambert  [BRD 
I960]  as  a  textbook  on  the  moral  geography 
of  California:  it  is  also  an  ironical  reworking 
of  an  old  American  fable.  ...  At  times  the 
polish  degenerates  into  slickness.  ...  A  few 
sentences  .  .  .  seem  to  have  crept  in  from  an 
imported  copy  of  Woman’s  Own.  .  .  .  It’s  not 
so  much  lack  of  humanity  that  threatens  Miss 
Lurie’s  talent  as  a  tendency  to  go  in  for  in¬ 
humanity  of  a  superficial  kind.  .  .  .  But  in 
general  a  quiet  exactitude  controls  what  could 
easily  become  noisy  and  smudged,  and  a  plot 
that  could  merely  be  facile  takes  on  an  air  of 
necessary,  unifying  simplicity.  The  Nowhere 
City  is  a  very  witty,  assured,  sustained  crea¬ 
tion  of  both  people  and  place.”  Francis  Hope 
New  Statesman  69:204  F  5  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  F  3  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  16  ’66  280w 
“There  was  no  urgent  need  for  yet  another 
spoof  of  that  sunlit  madness,  that  improbable 
Saturnalia.  But  Miss  Lurie  digs  the  scene 
with  such  a  cool  and  penetrating  eye,  such 
total  disbelief  in  its  existence,  that  she  is  able 
to  portray  it  with  a  pristine  freshness,  as  if 
she  were  a  bug-eyed  Cortez  stumbling  on  the 
Pacific  for  the  first  time.  Transformed  by  her 
wicked  wit,  the  most  exhausted  cliches  come 
alive,  galvanized  into  original  revelation.  .  .  . 
Subject  matter,  which  one  would  have  supposed 
long  dead  for  the  purposes  of  fiction,  springs 
to  scintillating  life  at  this  gifted  comic  novel¬ 
ist’s  deft  touch.  Watch  her." 

Newsweek  G7:65A  Ja  10  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  George  Oppenheimer 
Sat  R  49:38  Ja  29  ’66  360w' 

Time  87:111  Mr  4  ’66  450w 
“[The]  plot  is  stale  and  contrived.  .  .  .  Each 
move  can  be  foreseen  and  this  tidy  plotting  is 
fatal  to  the  concept  of  an  unpredictable  city. 
.  .  .  Certainly  Los  Angeles  seems  to  have 
eluded  Miss  Lurie.  .  .  .  The  bedroom  scenes 
are  monotonous  and  the  beatnik  scenes  im¬ 
plausible.  .  .  .  Miss  Lurie’s  writing  throughout 
is  edged  with  a  faint  academic  distaste,  as  if 
she  were  an  able  and  literate  inspector  re¬ 
porting  on  an  eccentric  progressive  school.” 
TLS  p81  F  4  ’65  390w 


LURIER,  HAROLD  E.,  ed.  Crusaders  as  con 
querors.  See  Chronicle  of  Morea 


LUTHERAN  WORLD  FEDERATION.  The 

encyclopedia  of  the  Lutheran  church;  ed.  by 
Julius  Bodensieck  for  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  3v  il  $37.50  Augsburg 

284  Lutheran  Church — Dictionaries.  Theo¬ 
logy-Dictionaries  64-21500 

“In  1952  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  an  encyclopedia  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  Lutheran  Church.  Such  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  was  to  be  a  reference  book  of  Luth¬ 
eran  interests,  dealing  with  such  wide-ranging 
topics  as:  theology,  history  and  biography, 
polity,  liturgy  and  church  art,  work  (missions, 
publication,  education,  and  so  on),  relation¬ 
ships,  and  church  life.  .  .  .  The  volumes  are 
[now  published]  arranged  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der.”  (Library  J) 


“Written  by  many  scholars  and  pastors 
throughout  the  Lutheran  world,  the  volumes 
give  the  popular  type  of  knowledge  most  lay¬ 
men  would  look  for.  Selections  vary  in  value — 
as  much  space  (two  columns)  is  devoted  to 
Gutenberg  and  printing  as  to  Bishop  Grund- 
tvig  of  Denmark.  One  would  wonder  about 
some  entries — such  as  definitions  of  ‘minaret’ 
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LUTHERAN  WORLD  FEDERATION— Cont. 
or  the  fact  that  Afghanistan  has  no  Lutherans. 
Of  value  as  a  general  reference  work  so  long 
as  depth  is  not  required." 

Choice  3:397  J1  '66  lOOw 
Col  &  Res  Lib  27:307  J1  ’66  lOOw 
"This  massive  11-year  undertaking  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Dr.  Julius  Bodensieck.  a  professor 
at  Wartburg  Seminary  in  Dubuque.  Iowa.  He 
compiled  and  edited  the  contributions  of  more 
than  700  Lutheran  scholars  and  specialists. 
One’s  first  impression  of  the  three-volume  work 
is  that  it  covers  its  field  extremely  well.  The 
advisory  committee  to  Dr.  Bodensieck.  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  topics  to  be  covered,  seems  not  to 
have  missed  any  conceivable  items  pertinent 
to  Lutheranism.  .  .  .  [The  encyclopedia]  even 
interprets  Lutheran  doctrine — a  subject  that 
could  be  controversial.  It  handles  all  subjects 
in  a  scholarly  yet  clear  and  readable  fashion. 
This  work  is  not  solely  for  clergy  and/or 
scholars.  .  .  .  [Laymen]  and  non-Lutherans 
in  this  ecumenical  age  will  find  it  of  great 
help."  R  L.  Olson 

Library  J  91:934  F  15  ’66  .300w 


ments  of  the  ‘I  was  there’  book,  his  account  is 
judicious,  painstaking  and  thorough.  .  .  .  What 
he  has  ultimately  produced  is  a  detailed  case 
history  of  urban  waste  and  a  prescription  for 
change.  .  .  .  But  he  also  asks  questions  which 
boggle  the  mind,  and  he  doesn’t  proceed  to  an¬ 
swer  them."  R.  M.  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  30  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff 

New  Yorker  42:237  N  19  ’66  1350w 


LYNCH,  KATHLEEN  M.  Roger  Boyle,  first 
Earl  of  Orrery.  308p  il  $7.50  Univ.  of  Te im¬ 
press 

B  or  92  Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  1st  earl  of. 

Ireland — Politics  and  government  65-17348 
The  subject  of  this -book  “was  an  intimate 
and  trusted  friend  both  of  Cromwell  and  of 
Charles  II,  a  leading  politician  both  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  in  England,  a  highly  successful 
soldier  and  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers 
on  the  art  of  war,  a  prolific  author  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  poems  and  plays.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


LYALL,  GAVIN.  Shooting  script.  313p  $4.95 
Scribner 

66-18187 

The  "tale  of  a  mythical  Caribbean  country, 
Republica  Libra,  in  the  throes  of  .  .  .  revolu¬ 
tion  and  what  is  brought  to  it  by  the  members 
of  a  .  .  .  movie  company  .  .  .  [located]  in 
the  neighboring  Bahamas.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  26:73  My  15  ’66  400w 
“A  troop  of  motion  picture  personnel,  shoot¬ 
ing  scenes  on  location,  intermingle  with  the 
pilots,  government  and  army  officials,  an  FBI 
man  and  others  in  an  improbable  entangle¬ 
ment.  Familiarity  with  pilots’  lingo,  motion- 
picture  patter  and  the  like  would  add  to  the 
sense  the  story  makes.  On  the  whole,  it’s  not 
without  interest,  but  profanity  and  loose  morals 
do  nothing  to  redeem  a  book  that  is  only  fair 
at  best.”  E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  91:2088  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:852  Je  10  ’66  150w 


“Mr.  Lyall  makes  his  pilot  a  cool  customer 
in  the  Raymond  Chandler  mold,  mixes  in  some 
plausible  crossfire  within  the  power  structure, 
tosses  in  a  few  gaudy  homicides  and  some  fair¬ 
ly  incredible  feats  of  aerial  bravado,  and  brings 
the  whole  circus  off  as  innocently  gory  enter¬ 
tainment.  What  holds  the  novel  neatly  together 
is  its  hard-boiled  aviator,  a  bitter  young  man 
whose  charisma  is  sufficient  to  subdue  some  of 
the  wilder  nonsense.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  24  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  20w 
TLS  p332  Ap  14  ’66  20w 


LYFORD,  JOSEPH  P.  The  airtight  cage:  a 
study  of  New  York’s  West  Side.  356p  $7.95 
Harper 

309.17  New  York  (City)— Social  conditions 

65-146S7 

This  “book,  a  part  of  the  Center  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  Study  of  the  American  Char¬ 
acter,  is  based  on  taped  interviews,  an  attitude 
study,  and  personal  observation  and  experience 
by  the  author  as  a  home  owner  and  resident 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  describes  the  people, 
the  organizations,  and  the  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Survival,  personal  or  institutional, 
depends  greatly  on  individual  talent  and  it  is 
the  destruction  of  this  human  potential  that 
arouses  Mr.  Lyford’s  anger.”  (Library  J) 


Arch  Forum  125:62  D  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Gans 

Book  Week  p8  N  27  ’66  900w 
"Mr.  Lyford  believes  in  a  professional  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  the  city:  he  believes 
in  the  potentials  of  planning  if  it  can  be  geared 
to  the  individual  need,  and  he  is  optimistic. 
His  book  will  be  useful  in  adult  libraries  of  all 
kinds  and  in  YA  collections.”  Sophie  Mitrisin 
Library  J  91:4684  O  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 
"[The  author]  was  moved  to  write  his  bril¬ 
liant  social  history  of  the  contemporary  West 
Side  because  he  bought  into  a  bad  block'  in  the 
neighborhood  as  a  landlord  and.  subsequently, 
endured  many  of  the  depredations  and  ordeals 
of  responsible  ownership.  Though  it  has  ele- 


One  puts  down  this  book  full  of  admiration 
for  the  diligence  of  the  author  in  ferreting 
out  the  minutiae  of  the  life  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  of  regret  at  what  can  only  be 
regarded  as  wasted  effort.  .  .  .  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  welcome  than  a  thorough  ac¬ 
count  of  Irish  political  and  social  history  in 
the  years  of  Orrery’s  active  career.  .  .  .  rYet 
we  get  only  a]  superficial  coverage  of  [his] 
political  career,  with  all  of  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  simply  skimmed.  .  .  .  The  book  itself 
could  have  used  much  more  pruning  and  edit¬ 
ing'.  .  .  .  The  author's  methodology  does  not 
always  command  confidence.  Orrery's  first 
biographer,,  the  gossipy  Thomas  Morrice  [for 
example],  is  relied  upon  too  heavily.  ...  In 
brief.  this  is  a  disappointing  book,  and  the 
publisher,  a  university  press,  should  not  have 
put  the  footnotes  m  the  back  of  the  book.” 
Maurice  Lee 

Am  Hist  R  71:1354  J1  ’66  390w 
"Two  chapters  of  Miss  Lynch’s  book  are  de¬ 
voted  to  an  examination  of  Orrery’s  poetry  and 
prose.  Her  work  is  the  first  full-length  biography 
of  the  earl.  .  .  This  biography  is  based  chiefly 

upon  manuscripts  m  England  and  Ireland.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  upperclassmen  in  English  history 
and  literature  courses.” 

Choice  3:706  O  ’66  200w 

4-v.“J'h*L  8rreat  merit  of  Miss  Lynch’s  work  [is] 
that  she  has  tracked  down  [all  the  available 
material],  derived  from  it  all  the  significant 
facts  of  Orrery’s  life,  and  skilfully  pieced  these 
together.  As  a  former  professor  of  English 

at  Mount  Holyoke  College  she  is  inevitably 
most  deeply  interested  in  Orrery  as  an  author, 
and  the  chapters  m  which  she  deals  with  him 
almost  exclusively  in  this  capacity  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  those  most  likely  to  make  a  wide  ap¬ 
peal.  Nevertheless  the  volume  ...  is  too  short 
for  a  full-scale  biography.  .  .  .  Too  much  of 
the  limited  space  has  had  to  be  devoted  to 
the  man  himself  and  far  too  little  has  remained 
ground*”1  &  sketc!:ly  indication  of  his  back- 

TLS  p266  Mr  31  ’66  350w 


LYNCH,  WILLIAM  F.  Images  of  hope:  im- 
f-^n&tion  as  healer  of  the  hopeless.  319p 
$5.95  Helicon  press 


120  Attitude  (Psychology) 


65-15040 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:366  Je  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Murchland 

Commonweal  84:395  Je  24  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Don  Browning 

J  Religion  46:418  J1  ’66  1350w 


lyind,  bTAUGHTON,  ea.  Nonviolence  in  Amer- 
BoblS  documentary  history.  535p  $7.50;  pa  $3745 

323.2  Passive  resistance  to  government 
„  ,  65-23010 

‘  This  book  is  one  of  a  series  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  provide  the  essential  primary 
sources  of  the  American  experience,  especially 
of.  American  thought.’.  .  .  [Professor  Lymd] 
brings  together  more  than  40  .  .  .  excerpts  bv 
abolitionists  (e.g.,  Thoreau),  anarchists  (Emma 
Goldman),  progressives  iDarrow),  conscientious 
objectors  (Roger  Baldwin) ,  trade  unionists  Joel 
Seidman),  direct  actionists  for  peace  and  civil 
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rights  (A.  J.  Muste,  Martin  Luther  King,  Bay¬ 
ard  Rustin),  and  nonviolent  revolutionaries 
(Niebuhr).”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Lynd,  lamenting  the  ’inadequacy  with  which 
the  modern  nonviolent  movement  is  being 
chronicled  and  documented,’  maters  it  clear  that 
America  ‘has  more  often  been  the  teacher  than 
the  student  of  the  nonviolent  idea.'  He  brings 
together  .  .  .  pertinent  excerpts.  .  .  .  For 
college  and  large  libraries.”  W.  A.  Smith 
Library  J  91:2854  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  203:190  S  5  ’66  100W 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  2  ’66  90w 


“A  volume  in  the  American  Heritage  series, 
and  an  excellent  one.  In  the  long  history  of 
nonviolence  in  America,  from  the  Quakers  and 
Abolitionists  to  the  peace  and  civil-rights  move¬ 
ment  today,  the  record  reveals  that  good  has 
sometimes  overcome  evil  and  love  has  some¬ 
times  prevailed  over  hate — but  sometimes  not, 
and  on  occasion  the  nonviolent  has  reconsidered 
and  come  back  shooting.  Here  are  not  only  the 
classic  texts  of  nonviolence,  from  Penn  and 
Thoreau  to  Muste  and  Rustin,  but  many  new 
and  unfamiliar  documents.  A  moving  and  dis¬ 
quieting  collection.” 

New  Yorker  42:167  Je  4  ’66  80w 


LYNES,  RUSSELL.  Confessions  of  a  dilettante. 
243p  il  $5.95  Harper 

818  66-15734 

A  collection  of  essays  by  the  managing  editor 
of  Harper’s  magazine  published  in  various  mag¬ 
azines  from  1948  to  the  present. 


Best  Sell  26:289  N  1  ’66  430w 
“Smack  in  the  middle  of  this  collection  is 
Mr.  Lynes’  famous  essay,  ‘Highbrow,  Lowbrow, 
Middlebrow.’  .  .  .  The  essay  itself — quotable, 
timely,  and  glib  ...  is  perfectly  designed  to 
entertain  a  mass  audience.  The  prose  is  relaxed 
and  informal;  the  tone  is  playful  and  friendly. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  essays  in  [this  book]  it 
is  less  interested  in  the  objects  it  contemplates 
than  in  the  surface  traits  of  the  people  who 
contemplate  them.  .  .  .  [However,  the]  fore¬ 
word  to  a  catalogue  of  Shahn  illustrations  of 
the  disaster  of  the  ‘Lucky  ‘Dragon,’  .  .  .  seems 
very  good  writing  to  me;  it  is  good  because  the 
author  takes  the  trouble  here  to  look  for  sig¬ 
nificant  details  and  words  that  can  pull  then- 
weight  of  meaning  and  implication.  More  often, 
alas,  he  is  content  to  coast  with  the  ready 
generalization.”  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  pl2  D  4  ’66  1050w 
“What  keeps  these  essays  from  being  parlor 
games?  .  .  .  Behind  the  clever  aphorisms,  the 
neat  catchphrases,  the  categories  and  defini¬ 
tions  held  together  by  dialectical  bobby  pins  so 
as  to  last  out  the  essay,  there  hides— there  very 
carefully  hides — a  moralist.  What  gives  ten¬ 
sions  and  toughness  to  the  best  of  these  pieces 
is  the  fight  of  Mr.  Lynes’  morality-play  hero, 
Art,  to  survive  his  well-meaning  but  disastrous 
friends,  the  Committee,  the  Culturette,  and 
that  summary  abstraction,  the  Government. 

Yet  despite  appreciative  chapters  on 
popular  contemporary  artists  .  .  .  and  places 
.  .  he  too  is  more  engaged  with  classifications 
than  with  specifics — with  the  showcases  rather 
than  the  jewels  ...  In  Mr.  Lynes'  case  it  is  our 
loss  that  he  does  not  more  often  allow  himself 
to  see  the  trees  for  the  woods.”  Melvin  Mad- 
docks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  20  ’66 
400w 

“Russell  Lynes  uses  dilettante  in  its  first 
meaning  of  one  who  finds  art  delectable,  but 
his  modesty  is  such  that  he  would  probably  not 
disavow  its  later,  disreputable  sense.  But  he 
only  pretends  to  be  an  amateur;  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  creativity.  .  .  .  His  mention  of 
boredom  as  the  great  revolutionary  force  in 
new  creation  is  fleeting  but  decisive.  .  .  .  Lynes 
is  probably  the  kindest  and  decentest  man  in 
America.  When  he  writes  about  the  living — 
Steinberg,  Osborn,  Feiffer — he  is,  though  still 
discriminating,  all  applause.  .  .  .  One  wishes 
that  he  would  for  a  moment  consider  just  the 
possibility  that  Steinberg  or  Feiffer  may  have 
begun  to  bore  some  people.  .  .  .  He  is  perfect 
on  the  subject  of  ‘corn’  .  .  .  [and]  suprisingly 
puts  a  curse  on  ‘good  taste’  as  ‘one  of  the 
blights  of  any  age.’  .  .  .  Matters  of  taste  and 
boredom,  of  art  and  corn,  are  too  rarely  ex¬ 
plored.  Russell  Lynes  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
carefully  as  the  whooping  crane.”  David  Cort 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  O  16  ’66  550w 


LYNTON,  NORBERT.  The  modern  world. 
(Landmarks  of  the  world’s  art)  175p  il  col 
U  $5.95  McGraw 

709.03  Modernism  (Art).  Art— History 

65-21593 

The  head  of  the  school  of  art  history,  Chel¬ 
sea  School  of  Art,  London,  discusses  Western 
‘painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the 
Neo-classical  Period  to  Pop  and  Pop  Art.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Glossary.  Index. 


_  Scholarly  written  explanations  and  evalua¬ 
tions  .  .  .  beautifully  illustrated  with  204  plates. 
113  m  color.  Lynton,  from  a  slightly  classical 
orientation,  presents  a  clear,  sensitive,  and  fair 
picture  of  the  art  movements  covered.  His 
comparisons  of  styles,  such  as  between  the 
Fauve  and  Die  Brucke  movements,  are  in¬ 
formatively  exciting.  The  publication  compares 
very  favorably  with  recent  works  on  contem¬ 
porary  art.  The  index  and  glossary  are  ade¬ 
quate.  The  numbering  of  illustrations  along  text 
margins  is  particularly  helpful.  .  .  .  Suitable 
for  both  undergraduates  and  graduates,  the 
book  is  highly  recommended  for  all  college  li¬ 
braries.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:202  My  '66  140w 

“[This  is  an]  important  study  of  modern  art. 

.  .  ..  The  author’s  theory  is  that  while  .  .  . 
enlightened  forms  of  figurative  art  have  tended 
to  be  undervalued  .  .  .  nevertheless,  we  are 
justified  in  thinking  that  so  far  the  greatest 
achievements  m  recent  paintings  have  been  in 
the  field  of  non-figuration.’  Endpapers  form 
historical  charts,  .  .  .  The  disadvantages  are 
the  narrow  one-inch  margins  and  double  col¬ 
umns  of  small  print.  .  .  .  [The  volume  is] 
strongly  recommended,  particularly  to  small 
public  libraries  which  have  limited  budgets 
for  authoritative,  comprehensive,  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  generally  expensive  art  books.” 
Dolores  McColm 

Library  J  91:3194  Je  15  ’66  190w 


LYON,  WILLIAM  H.  The  pioneer  editor  in 
Missouri.  1808-1860.  202p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Mo. 
press 

071  American  newspapers.  Journalists. 

Frontier  and  pioneer  life — -Missouri  64-17647 

“This  book  deals  both  with  the  influence 
of  the  frontier  upon  journalism  and  with  the 
impact  of  the  editor  upon  the  frontier.  The 
author  investigates  the  difficulties  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  newspapers  on  the  frontier. 
.  .  .  [He  provides]  information  about  the 

founding  and  publication  of  the  newspapers, 
about  methods  of  newsgathering,  concepts  of 
what  was  newsworthy,  writing  style,  newspaper 
format  and  printing,  and  the  .  .  .  personalities 
of  the  editors  themselves.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“[Professor  Lyon's  book]  is  probably  the 
best  account  of  the  pioneer  press  in  any  of 
the  western  states.  .  .  .  Lyon  deals  at  some 
length  with  a  facet  of  newspaper  history  that 
has  received  only  spotty  coverage  in  even  the 
best  histories  of  American  journalism  and 
places  the  pioneer  editor  in  Missouri  in  mean¬ 
ingful  perspective.  ...  It  is  not  always  clear 
which  of  the  writer’s  generalizations  apply  ex¬ 
clusively  (or  mainly)  to  the  pioneer  editor  in 
Missouri  and  which  pertain  to  western  editors 
as  a  whole.  Also  the  book  ignores  or  gives  only 
peripheral  treatment  to  certain  questions  .  .  . 
[such  as]  the  degree  to  which  the  pioneer 
editor  in  Missouri  was  an  exponent  of  or  re¬ 
acted  against  the  anti-intellectualism  that  was 
such  a  prominent  element  of  the  frontier  mind.” 
J.  C.  Andrews 

Am  Hist  R  71:308  O  ’65  380w 

“In  this  slender  but  wiry  volume,  Lyon  anal¬ 
yses  the  relationship  between  editors  and  their 
reading  public.  .  .  .  For  the  scholar,  student, 
and  informed  layman  this  documented  mono¬ 
graph  is  a  perspective  interpretation  of  the 
dynamic  impact  of  the  often  peripatetic  editors 
and  their  newspapers  on  the  historical  and 
politico-economic  life  of  Missouri  up  to  the 
Civil  War.  .  .  .  Lyon’s  style  has  no  rough 
edges  but  is  simple  and  utilitarian  with  the 
general  effect  of  interest  and  import  rather 
than  provocative  excitement  or  a  sense  of  you- 
were- there  immediacy.  .  .  .  This  book  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  understanding  of  printing  in 
early  Missouri  and  its  examination  of  reward¬ 
ing  experience.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 

J  Am  Hist  52:620  D  ’65  330w 
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LYONS,  EUGENE.  David  Sarnoff;  a  biography. 
372p  pi  $6.95  Harper 

B  or  92  Sarnoff,  David.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  66-10632 

This  book  follows  Sarnoff’ s  career  from  im¬ 
migrant  boy  to  the  presidency  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  before  the  age  of  forty 
and  his  subsequent  leadership  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  T.  R.  Fox 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:1035  D  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Kaplan  _  „ 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:175  Mr  ’66  700w 

Choice  3:77  Mr  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  T.  C.  Reeves 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:341  Je  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  oOw 

Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  25:449  Mr  1  ’66  700w 
“Like  all  testimonial  banquet  literature, 
Eugene  Lyons'  tribute  to  his  cousin  David 
Sarnoff  on  his  75th  birthday  loses  something 
in  the  reading.  It  is  not  satisfying  as  biog¬ 
raphy  because  it  presents  only  the  public  face, 
devotedly  scrubbed,  of  the  man;  it  is  not  satis¬ 
fying  as  corporate  history  because  it  portrays 
a  complex  company  as  the  reflection  of  a  single, 
albeit  pre-eminent,  executive.  .  .t  .  [Lyons]  is 
senior  editor  on  the  Reader’s  Digest,  and  his 
book  has  every  quality  of  Digest  reportage, 
except  the  sole  redeeming  quality  of  brevity. 
.  .  .  He  insists  on  his  client's  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  virtually  all  circumstances  and  writes 
off  critics  as  schemers,  dreamers  and  mad¬ 
men.”  Walter  Goodman 

Book  Week  p5  F  27  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  14  ’66 
80w 

“lThe  author)  quotes  a  large  number  of  glow¬ 
ing  tributes,  pauses  often  to  review  accom¬ 
plishments  and  enumerate  achievements,  and 
has  produced  no  more  than  an  ordinary  biog¬ 
raphy.  However,  the  material  he  includes  on 
the  growth  of  R.C.A.  reflects  the  development 
of  mass  communication  in  America  and  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  record  of  that  development. 
This  much  makes  his  book  worth  reading, 
and  worth  acquiring  by  libraries  with  substan¬ 
tial  collections  in  this  field.”  R.  A.  Hamm 
Library  J  91:101  Ja  1  '66  90w 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Carl  Dreher 

Nation  202:332  Mr  21  ’66  3500w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  18:322  Ap  5  ’66  900w 
“The  youth  of  Mr.  Sarnoff  is  especially  well 
recounted  in  Mr.  Lyons’s  biography.  ...  A 
weakness  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  dis¬ 
misses  all  too  quickly  and  too  one-sidedly 
many  fascinating  aspects  of  Mr.  Sarnoff  s  career. 
.  .  .  Indeed,  the  absence  of  any  significant 
discussion  of  how  black-and-white  and  color 
television  have  actually  been  used  on  the  air 
after  their  introduction  will  be  disappointing 
to  the  lay  reader.  .  .  .  [However,  Mr.  Lyons 
has  not  caught]  the  other  Sarnoff.  the  man 
who  zestfully  responds  to  the  provocative 
needle,  the  man  whose  extemporaneous  re¬ 
marks  and  original  imagery  are  worth  a 
thousand  handouts.”  Jack  Gould 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  6  ’66  1050W 
Newsweek  67:101C  Mr  7  ’66  490w 
“[This  biography]  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one — by  those  who  have  followed  General 
Sarnoff’ s  career  and  particularly  by  those  who 
are  starting  on  their  own  careers.  .  .  .  The 
jacket  of  Mr.  Lyons’s  book  states:  ‘As  head 
of  RCA  and  pioneer  in  electronics  and  com¬ 
munications,  he  has  probably  affected  our  daily 
lives  more  than  anyone  since  Edison.’  Unlike 
most  blurbs,  this  is  the  literal  -truth.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  I  thought  I  knew  him  well,  there  are 
many  facets  of  Sarnoff’s  life  that  were  revealed 
to  me  for  the  first  time  in  the  Lyons  biography. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  most  surprising  to  me  was  the 
patience  and  persuasiveness  he  used  in  the 
monumental  legal  struggles  in  which  RCA  was 
engaged  for  so  many  years.”  P.  G.  Hoffman 
Sat  R  49:36  Mr  5  ’66  llOOw 
Time  87:114  Mr  4  ’66  290w 


LYONS,  GENE  M.  Schools  for  strategy;  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  in  national  security  affairs 
[by]  Gene  M.  Lyons  [and]  Louis  Morton; 
with  a  foreword  by  John  W.  Masland.  3$6p 
$7.50  Praeger 

355  U.S. — Military  policy.  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — U.S.  Research  65-14056 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Ropp 

Am  Hist  R  71:734  Ja  ’66  350w 


LYSTAD,  ROBERT  A.,  ed.  The  African  world; 
a  survey  of  social  research:  ed.  for  the 
African  studies  association.  575p  $15  Praeger 
916  Africa — Bibliography  65-10753 

This  volume  “is  composed  of  18  bibliograph¬ 
ical  essays  by  20  .  .  .  American  and  British 
authorities  in  African  studies.  Each  essay 
summarizes  and  interrelates  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  and  research  in  prehistory,  his¬ 
tory.  anthropology,  sociology,  political  science, 
law,  education,  economics,  geography,  demog¬ 
raphy,  biology,  agriculture,  medicine,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  linguistics,  visual  arts,  music  and  dance, 
folklore,  and  literature.  The  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
search  reported  upon  pertains  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  is  found  mostly  in  English  and  French 
publications,  and  is  of  recent  origin,  although 
earlier  material  is  included.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“The  majority  of  the  contributors  would  be 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  ranking  Afri¬ 
canists  in  their  respective  fields.  Although  the 
coverage  and  focus  of  the  18  chapters  is  some¬ 
what  uneven,  and  some  were  submitted  long 
before  publication,  overall  this  inter-discipli¬ 
nary  inquest  into  the  state  of  African  studies 
has  produced  a  valuable  reference  volume.” 
M.  C.  Y. 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1066  D  '65  90w 


“The  unity  and  coherence  of  the  book  was 
enhanced  as  the  authors  of  the  essays  fol¬ 
lowed  common  guidelines  and  submitted  their 
manuscripts  to  other  scholars  for  modification 
or  approval.  No  other  publication  has  so  com¬ 
plete  a  summation  of  research  for  the  purpose 
of  interdisciplinary  communication:  it  will  be 
indispensable.  It  complements  another  inter¬ 
disciplinary  venture  in  ethno-history,  The  His¬ 
torian  in  Tropical  Africa,  which  is  more  de¬ 
tailed  in  its  presentation  of  pre-colonial  Afri¬ 
can  history.” 

Choice  2:853  F  ’66  230w 


"As  Professor  Lystad’s  excellent  introduction 
makes  clear,  this  volume  is  also  a  significant 
effort  at  cross-disciplinary  communication.  An 
important  and  basic  work  for  any  reference 
collection.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  90:2835  Je  15  ’65  170w 
TLS  P868  S  30  ’65  70w 


M 


M.I.T.  SYMPOSIUM  ON  AMERICAN  WOMEN 
IN  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING,  1964. 

■Women  and  the  scientific  professions.  See 
Mattfeld,  J.  A.,  ed. 


MAAS,  AUDREY  GELLEN.  Wait  till  the  sun 

shines,  Nellie;  a  novel.  212p  $4.50  New  Am. 

lib. 

66-26048 

This  “story  opens  with  [Nellie’s]  suicide  and 
is  told  in  retrospect  by  the  five  men  in  her 
immediate  past.  Each  had  a  completely  unique 
relationship  with  Nellie  and  through  them  we 
come  to  know  what  she  was  and  a  bit  of 
what  drove  her  to  live  and  to  die.  The  Painter 
shows  us  a  Nellie  searching;  The  Writer  she 
loved  but  it  was  only  .reciprocated  physically 
by  him;  The,  Agent  tried  to  be  sympathetic 
and  help;  The  Actor  she  married  on  the  re¬ 
bound  made  his  success  and  left;  The  Teacher 
was  her  last  attempt  to  find  the  sunshine  and 
he  was  inadequate,.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Audrey  Gellen  .Maas  is  a  girl  with  talent! 
This  first  novel  is  cleverly  written  and  the 
type  to  keep  the  reader  turning  pages  until 
completion.  Nellie  is  a  most  unusual  heroine, 
at  once  tender,  nice,  unsure,  wanton,  amoral, 
sensitive.,  kooky,  and  immensely  likable  . 

Mrs.  Maas  is  a  former  prize-winning  television 
adapter,  editor  and  producer.  She  left  this 
successful  career  to  write  ‘Wait  Till  the  Sun 
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Shines,  Nellie’,  and  it  should  prove  a  wise 
move.  If  successive  productions  carry  out  the 
promise  of  this  first  book,  the  name  Audrey 
Gellen  Maas  will  become  familiar  in  the 
world  of  letters.  I  eagerly  await  her  next 
creative  effort.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:282  N  1  ’6§  200w 
Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pI7  O  16  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  23  ’66  280w 
‘‘What  you  have  is  a  pastiche  of  Breakfast 
at  Tiffany’s  [by  Truman  Capote,  BRD  19581 
and  The  Barefoot  Contessa.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
Mrs.  Maas’s  treatment  adds  nothing  more  than 
a  flat  second-rateness  to  the  original  fey 
playgirl  character.  Where  Holly  (as  The  Agent 
m  Capote’s  book-film  put  it)  was  a  real  phony, 
Nellie,  is  an  imitation  real  phony — a  double 
negative  which  translates  to  tedium.”  Louise 
Armstrong 

Sat  R  49:45  N  26  ’66  270w 


MCALEER,  EDWARD  C.,  ed.  Learned  lady. 
See  Browning,  R. 


MACALISTER,  R.  A.  STEWART.  The  Philis¬ 
tines:  their  history  and  civilization.  (The 
Schweich  lectures,  1911)  136p  il  maps  $6 

Argonaut  (Chicago) 

933  Philistines  65-26121 

“The  Macalister  papers,  analyzing  .  .  .  the 
documentary  and  archaeological  evidence  Ion 
the  Philistines]  known  in  1911,  are  here  re¬ 
printed  with  a  brief  introduction  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  by  the  Biblical  scholar,  Dr.  Abraham 
Silverstein.”  (Library  J)  Index  and  index  of 
scriptural  references. 


“The  ensuing  55  years  since  the  first  issue 
of  this  book  have  not  added  much  to  our 
knowledge.  Readers  are,  however,  urged  to 
regard  the  statement  on  the  dustjacket,  ‘We 
have  learned  the  Philistines  came  from  Crete,’ 
and,  ‘taught  the  art  of  writing  the  alphabet 
to  the  Semitic  peoples  .  .  .  ’  as  completely 
false,  .  .  .  and  the  pages  which  deal  with 
[this  subject]  should  be  skipped.  Macalister’s 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  are 
readily  apparent  as  is  his  familiarity  with  the 
classical  works  in  these  languages.  The  book 
will  be  best  received  by  those  schools  which 
still  teach  ancient  history  in  the  light  of  the 
Old  Testament.” 

Choice  3:836  N  ’66  160w 
“The  villainy  of  Goliath  and  the  Philistines 
is  known  to  every  schoolboy  but  despite  the 
importance  of  this  people  in  the  ancient  world, 
little  objective  study  has  been  published.  .  ■  . 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  new  work  has  not 
been  offered,  since  the  decipherment  of  Linear 
B  script  and  other  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  latest 
monographs  on  the  Philistines.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,]  although  50  years  old,  this  work  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  theological  library  and  for 
collections  in  ancient  history.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:2838  Je  1  ’66  150w 


MCALLISTER,  ROBERT.  The  Civil  War  let¬ 
ters  of  General  Robert  McAllister;  ed.  by 
James  I.  Robertson,  Jr;  pub.  for  the  N.J. 
Civil  War  centennial  commission.  63Sp  pi  $10 
Rutgers  univ.  press 

973.7  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Personal 

narratives.  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles  65-19408 

The  author  was  in  command  of  a  brigade 
of  the  11th  New  Jersey  Infantry  and  fought  in 
the  majority  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  “Because  he  dared  not  keep  a 
journal  that  might  fall  into  enemy  hands.  Mc¬ 
Allister  wrote  to  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
[over  nine  hundred]  letters  in  which  he  pro¬ 
vided  .  .  .  descriptions  of  battle  maneuvers, 
camp  life,  conversations  with  and  criticisms  of 
general  officers,  morale,  weather,  the  condition 
and  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory,  the  health 
of  the  troops,  [and!  religious  activities.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


“While  [these]  letters  probably  bored  the 
general’s  wife,  they  provide  the  historian  with 
a  continuous  record  of  the  activities  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:877  Mr  ’66  80w 


"[These]  letters  are  remarkable  chiefly  for 
their  incredible  misspellings  and  for  certain 
fresh  views  of  the  eastern  battle  panorama.  .  .  . 


[The  volume  will  not]  light  any  bonfires  for  the 
average  reader,  even  the  average  Civil  War 
buff.  Just  the  same,  the  original  scholarship 
.  .  .  is  probably  worth  noting  by  specialists 
in  the  field,  and  there  is  a  certain  fascination 
in  reading  the  opinions  of  famous  generals 
and  politicians.”  It.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  49:43  Mr  12  ’66  180w 


MACALPINE,  MARGARET.  The  black  gull  of 
Corrie  Lochan;  il.  by  James  Armstrong.  105p 
$3.75  Prentice-Hall 

Fairy  tales  65-20226 

“When  Donald  Ban,  a  sheep  tender,  disap¬ 
pears,  his  family  see  ‘signs’  that  point  to  the 
‘wee  folk’  of  the  mountain.  Morag  and  Rory 
search  for  their  father  with  the  shadow  of  the 
strange  black  gull  hovering  over  them.  [Glos¬ 
sary.]  Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  17  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:427  Ja  15  ’66  90w 
“On  the  lonely  moors  and  in  mountain  gullies 
deep  in  snow,  where  the  two  children  go  in 
search  of  their  father,  the  existence  of  fairies 
presents  no  more  of  a  strain  on  credulity  than 
would  the  sight  of  a  dwarf  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Times  Square.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.  And  of  a  proper  seriousness.  And  of 
knowing  how  to  tell  a  story.  The  illustrator, 
fortunately,  shares  these  qualities  with  the 
author.”  Emily  Maxwell 

New  Yorker  41:238  D  4  '65  280w 
“[This  story]  possesses  a  genuine  fairy-tale 
quality.  In  simple  but  evocative  language,  it 
calls  up  vividly  the  mysterious  crags  and  mist- 
filled  hollows  of  mountain  country.  .  .  .  [It  is] 
a  worthy  successor  to  Margaret  MacAlpine’s 
earlier  book,  The  Hand  in  the  Bag,  and  has 
the  same  fine  illustrator  .  .  .  whose  drawings 
capture  the  wild  enchantment  of  the  story.” 
TLS  p602  J1  9  '64  190w 


MCANDREW,  JOHN.  The  open-air  churches 
of  sixteenth- century  Mexico;  atrios,  posas, 
open  chapels,  and  other  studies.  755p  ii 
maps  $15  Harvard  univ.  press 
726  Church  architecture.  Mexico — Religion. 
Indians  of  Mexico — Missions.  Mexico — His¬ 
tory  63-17205 

This  book  describes  “the  walled  outdoor 
courtyards  surviving  in  New  Spain  from  the 
great  sixteenth  century  conversion  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Mexico  by  mendicant  friars.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  McAndrew  presents  the  courtyard,  with 
its  oratories  and  the  chapel  for  Mass,  as  a 
church  serving  the  ritual  needs  of  new  In¬ 
dian  converts,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  break 
with  the  Christian  tradition  of  indoor  worship. 
He  finds  that  it  lacks  European  antecedents, 
and  that  it  derives  from  native  religious 
architecture,  resembling  a  Mexican  teocalli 
more  than  the  atrium  of  Mediterranean  tradi¬ 
tions.”  (Art  Bui)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  Professor  Mc¬ 
Andrew  has  passed  lightly  over  the  evidence 
for  European  prototypes;  instead  he  stresses 
the  unity  of  his  vision  of  the  open-air  church. 
Aside  from  these  matters,  the  author  provides 
the  most  completely  detailed  account  of  the 
atrio-and-chapel  complex  ever  attempted,  hav¬ 
ing  visited  nearly  all  of  the  ones  he  discusses, 
and  having  pondered  the  written  sources  since 
the  1930’s.  .  .  .  The  line  drawings  show  the  com¬ 
plete  layouts  of  the  principal  mendicant  foun¬ 
dations  at  the  peak  of  their  sixteenth  century 
form.  As  visual  documents,  nothing  like  them 
has  ever  before  been  attempted.  They  are 
intended  to  set  forth  the  author’s  view  of 
the  unity  of  the  open-air  church,  and  they 
succeed  in  attractively  presenting  this  inter¬ 
pretation.”  George  Kubler 

Art  Bui  47:525  D  ’65  1800w 
“What  its  author  suggests  ‘may  be  the 
most  dramatic  architectural  innovation  before 
the  skyscraper’  is  the  subject  of  this  sub¬ 
stantial  volume,  replete  with  plans  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  .  These  unique  places  of  worship 
solved  the  problem  of  churching  the  Indian 
masses  and  constitute  a  fascinating  but  little- 
known  chapter  in  the  history  of  Christian  and 
Mexican  architecture.  The  author  examines 
numerous  examples  of  enclosures,  walls, 
chapels,  crosses,  and  sculptures,  often  studying 
these  scientifically  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  This 
admirable  volume  is  both  a  superb  contribution 
to  architectural  history  and  a  richly  informa¬ 
tive  picture  of  sixteenth-century  Mexican  life.” 

Va  Q  R  41:cxliv  autumn  '65  180w 
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MACARDLE,  DONALD  W.,  ed.  Beethoven  as 
I  knew  him.  See  Schindler.  A.  F. 


MACARTHUR,  DOUGLAS.  A  soldier  speaks; 
public  papers  and  speeches  of  General  of 
the  army,  Douglas  MacArthur;  prepared  for 
the  U.S.  military  acad,  West  Point,  N.Y.  by 
the  Dept,  of  military  art  and  eng;  ed.  by 
Vorin  E.  Whan,  Jr;  with  an  introd.  by 
Carlos  P.  Romulo.  367p  pi  $6.95  Praeger 
355  65-24726 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:819  Ja  ’66  230w 
Economist  219:1205  Je  11  '66  400w 
J  Am  Hist  52:887  Mr  ’66  50w 
TLS  p613  J1  14  ’66  650w 


MCARTHUR,  EDWIN.  Flagstad;  a  personal 

memoir.  343p  pi  $6.95  Knopf 
B  or  92  Flagstad,  Kirsten  -  65-18768 

“The  life  story  of  the  great  Wagnerian 
soprano  by  her  close  friend  and  accompanist.’’ 
(Publishers'  Weekly)  Appended  are  the  author’s 
testimony  before  a  Norwegian  court  in  1946  on 
behalf  of  Kirsten  Flagstad,  and  a  list  of  her 
appearances  in  opera.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Claire  McGlinchee 

America  114:91  Ja  15  ’66  370w 


"The  words  ‘Personal  Memoir'  must  be 
stressed  since  McArthur  does  not  attempt  to 
tell  anything  more  than  he  knew  of  personally, 
even  during  the  years  1935-1962,  when  he 
worked  closely  with  [Flagstad]  as  pianist  and 
conductor.  He  omits  many  details,  for  example, 
of  her  post-World  War  II  career  in  Europe 
which  will  eventually  need  telling,  and  he  does 
not  attempt  to  more  than  sketch  in  her  early 
career.  .  .  .  McArthur  gives  us  a  no-holds- 
barred  portrait  of  Flagstad,  revealing  her  as  an 
often  selfish  prima  donna.  He  is  surprisingly 
fair  about  Flagstad’s  ill-advised  attempts  to 
launch  him  on  an  operatic  conducting  career. 
.  .  .  All  in  all  a  fascinating  work  well  worth 
any  library’s  attention,  not  merely  because  of 
the  importance  of  Flagstad  herself,  but  also 
because  of  the  revelation  it  gives  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  side  of  this  great  singer’s  char¬ 
acter.’’ 


Choice  2:778  Ja  '66  210w 


Christian  Century  82:1424  N  17  ’65  40w 
“This  is  a  beautifully  written  biography  on 
the  one  hand  and,  in  a  measure,  [the  author’s] 
own  autobiography,  insofar  as  his  life  adapted 
itself  to  [Flagstad’s]  pattern.  It  often  makes 
painful  reading — reading  that  is  sure  to  sadden 
family  survivors,  perhaps  first  of  alt — but  it 
also  comes  closer  than  any  previous  treatment 
to  a  sympathetic  probe  of  Flagstad’s  personality 
and  the  horrors  she  underwent  during  her  re¬ 
habilitation  following  World  War  II.  The 
actions  and  non-actions  of  others  are  recounted, 
names  are  named.”  C.  K.  Mill'er 

Library  J  90:5265  D  1  ’65  220w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  9  '66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  '65  20w 


Va  Q  R  42:lxviii  spring  ’66  210w 


MCARTHUR,  HARVEY  K.  The  quest  through 
the  centuries;  the  search  for  the  historical 
Jesus.  173p  $3.75  Fortress  press 

232.9  Jesus  Christ  66-14243 

Chapters  one,  two,  five  and  six  of  this  book 
are  the  substance  of  The  Nils  W.  Lund  mem¬ 
orial  lectures  in  Biblical  Studies  given  in  1962 
by  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation.  “This 
study  is  not  a  detailed  history  of  the  Quest 
through  the  centuries  but  an  attempt  to  illu¬ 
strate  that  Quest  by  examining  the  forms  it 
took  in  selected  periods  of  the  church’s  history. 
.  .  .  While  my  own  views  have  been  expressed 
in  the  closing  pages,  I  have  been  more  concerned 
to  describe  the  options  which  confront  us  as  we 
consider  the  relation  between  the  Jesus  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  Christ  of  faith.”  (Introd)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Appendix:  A  list  of  six¬ 
teenth-century  gospel  harmonies.  Index  of  scrip¬ 
ture  passages.  Name  and  subject  index. 


“The  chief  values  of  this  book  ...  lie  in  its 
setting  of  the  ‘quest’  against  the  wider  back- 
drop  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  in  the  wit 
and  candor  with  which  McArthur  picks  his 
pedagogical  path  through  these  tangled  theologi¬ 
cal  ways.  One  may  hope  that  the  thesis  sketched 


briefly  in  the  concluding  chapter  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  full-fledged  theological  statement, 
including  a  deeper  exploration  of  the  theological 
factors  involved  in  the  medieval  lives  of  Jesus 
which  the  author  has  so  admirably  surveyed 
for  us.”  PI.  C.  Kee 

Christian  Century  83:1114  S  14  ’66  950w 
“[This  book  is]  written  from  [a]  compara¬ 
tively  conservative  standpoint.  .  .  .  ‘Compara¬ 
tively  conservative’  ...  on  the  question  of 
faith  and  history,  and  in  conscious  comparison 
to  Bultmann!  .  .  .  [McArthur’s]  arguments  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  debate.  .  .  . 
[This  is  one  of  the]  significant  contributions  to 
the  current  discussion  of  the  problems  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  the  Enlightenment.”  Norman 
Perrin 

J  Religion  46:396  J1  ’66  750w 


MACAVOY,  PAUL  VV.  The  economic  effects  of 
regulation;  the  trunk-line  railroad  cartels  and 
the  Interstate  commerce  commission  before 
1900.  275p  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

338.8  Railroads — Rates.  Railroads  and  state. 
Interstate  commerce  65-23542 

.  “Using  regression  techniques,  MacAvoy  has 
investigated,  the  pricing  of  railroad  services 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  City  between 
1870  and  1900.  As  a  case  study  of  alternate 
formation  and  collapse  of  a  railroad  cartel, 
this  work  identifies  periods  of  successful  col¬ 
lusion  and. price  warfare  pre-1887  and  evaluates 
the  effectiveness  of  I.C.C.  regulation  as  a 
cartel  policing  device.  It  presents  .  .  .  details 
-e  almost  daily  .  .  .  interactions  in  price.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Suitable  for  history  and  economics  under¬ 
graduates  as  an  example  of  a  careful  marriage 
of  simple  statistics,  statistical  techniques,  and 
economic  theory  to  investigate  a  well-known 
but  previously  badly  interpreted  historical 
type.” 

Choice  3:435  J1  ’66  120w 
J  Am  Hist  53:418  S  ’66  90w 


MCBAIN,  ED.  Eighty  million  eyes;  an  87th 
?£?cllJStrnmX?t?ry  novel.  (Delacorte  press  bk) 
192p  $3.50  Dial  press 

65-18628 

In  this  book  the  87  th  Precinct  homicide 
detectives  have  a  double  puzzle  to  solve  (1) 
a  popular  TV  comedian  dies  of  poison  right 
during  the  midst  of  his  weekly  hour-long 
snow;  (2)  a  mysteriously  vicious  man  has 
beaten  up  a  patrolman  apparently  without 
reason,  until  he  breaks  into  her  apartment 
Sell)  beats  up  a  g’lrl  named  Cynthia.”  (Best 


[The  portrayal  of]  the  routine  of  police 
work  investigating  crimes  is  excellent  and  the 
policemen  are,  praise  be,  not  represented  as 
either  dolts  or  brutes.” 

Best  Sell  26:38  Ap  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  Iv.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2369  My  1  ’66  50w 

+n"?nhnnnnovelStte -or  nove,la„  the  tale  of  20,000 
to  30,000  words,  is  an  excellent  length  for  the 

Si'aiw,  criln,e  and  detection,  but  a  commer- 
cially  unpopular  one.  .  .  .  But  writers  being 
wr'ters,  do  like  to  experiment  occasionally 
wdh  the  more  concise  form— and  then  what’s 
to  be  done  with  it  m  hardcovers?  Ed  McBain 
comes  up  with  an  excellent  answer  .  .  .  take 
two  novelettes  and  combine  them  into  a  con¬ 
trapuntal  novel,  so  that  each  story  heightens 
the  suspense  and  casts  light  upon  the  theme 
the  other.  .  ..  .  Each  [story]  is  very  good 
m  itself;  combined,  expanded  and  developed 

tpSu  • up  to  th,e  best  ,b°ok  about  the  S7th 
Precinct  in  several  years.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  24  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  30w 
TLS  pll57  D  8  ’66  30w 


GEORGE.  Noah’s  journev*  il  h-u- 
Margaret  Gordon,  unp  $3.50  Viking1  ’  '  Py 

821  66-19659 
„.This  “.is  a  Egem  in  four  parts:  The  Building 
of  the  Ark,  The  Entry  of  the  Animals  Tho 
Battle  with  the  Elements,  and  The  Landinl 
on  Ararat  Noah  speaks  in  turn  to  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Ark  (pine,  oak),  to  the  animSis 

snbManJe  of"1  Ararat  ^roeA®™  and ) ,  a£nd  ^hls! 

him.’’8’  (Publisher™anotlfd  inanimat*-  reply  to 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11  ’66  30w 
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“Printed  in  the  Netherlands,  this  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  book  to  behold  and  to  own.  It  is  an  original 
approach  to  an  oft-told  happening,  and,  like 
the  fashionable  Happening  of  the  avant-garde 
theater,  it  employs  a  special  ritual  to  enhance 
the  reading,  seeing,  or  hearing  experience.  .  .  . 
Some  will  say  it  is  a  book  for  .adults  or  the 
special  child  (it  is),  but  no  one' should  deprive 
any  child  of  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
his  own  way  in  this  creative  work  of  art.” 
M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:726  D  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Gillis 

Library  J  91:5233  O  15  ’66  160w 
“George  MacBeth’s  verses,  actually  units  in 
a  long  poem,  are  as  suitable  for  adults  as  for 
children.  What  makes  them  especially  viable  as 
children’s  literature  is  their  sensuality.  Sounds, 
touches,  textures,  feelings  are  all  so  graph¬ 
ically  suggested  by  the  words  and  rhythms  that 
they  should  reach  the  child  on  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  level  of  sensations  and  perceptions. 
The  text  and  pictures  would  have  fortified 
each  other  more  completely  had  they  been 
juxtaposed  instead  of  separated.  But  the  poetry 
is  so  good  that  read  aloud  it  will  provide  much 
pleasure.”  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  ’66  140w 


“[This  book  is  not]  wholly  satisfactory. 
Margaret  Gordon’s  bright  pictures  are  nearly 
all  enjoyable,  but  her  conception  of  Lightning 
and  Wind  show  up  a  certain  weakness  for  the 
commonplace  and  slick.  Children  like  modern 
poetry,  even  when  it  is  a  little  beyond  their 
grasp,  but  from  its  format  this  book  must 
have  been  intended  for  the  fairly  young,  and 
its  version  of  Noah’s  story  is  longwinded,  even 
pretentious  at  times.  One  admires  a  line  here, 
an  image  there,  but  the  verse  is  curiously  un- 
rhythmic.  ...  It  is  best  summed  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  much  to  like  about  this  book, 
but  one  is  left  with  the  unhappy  impression 
that  it  could  have  been  better  done  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  poet  and  a  different  artist.” 

TLS  p!0S9  N  24  ’66  220w 


MACCAIG,  NORMAN.  Measures.  56p  $2.95  Du- 
four 

821  65-29904 

Many  of  the  poems  in  the  author’s  new 
volume  of  verse  “illuminate  scenes  of  nature.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 

Choice  3:644  O  ’66  150w 
"In  Measures.  Norman  MacCaig.  who  has 
been  called  Scotland’s  finest  living  poet,  writes 
with  a  precision  and  control  which  his  earlier 
volumes  have  sometimes  lacked.  He  writes 
simply  and  directly,  yet  philosophically.  To  an 
American  he  seems  rather  like  a  Frost,  with 
a  Scottish  accent.  The  image  of  nature  m  his 
poems  is  often  harsh.”.  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:3442  J1  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  69:688  Ap  30  65  320w 

“Norman  MacCaig  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  His  new  book  .  .  . 
reveals  a  poet  whose  English  .sounds,  natural 
and  colloquial  even  to  an  American.  His  meta¬ 
phors  enliven;  he  satirizes  with  compassion; 
his  wit  doesn’t  flinch.  Norman  MacCaig  can 
write  the  simple  line  that  startles  more  each 
time  one  reads  it.  Something  that  matters 
happens  in  every  poem  in  this  book.  That 
makes  a  book  matter.”  Dan  Jaffe 
Sat  R  49:31  O  15  ’66  80w 
“Mr.  MacCaig  has  always  been  a  good  des¬ 
criptive  poet  with  a  quiet  control  of  his 
craft.  On  the  whole  this  new  book  maintains  his 
standards  with  poems  like  .'Gran ton  ,  Fetching 
Cows’  and  ‘By  Achmelvitch  Bridge  ,.  often 
made  memorable  by  his  characteristic  and 
unexpected  images.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  Mr.  .Mac¬ 
Caig  is  not  content  to  remain  a  descriptive 
poet  Pie  frequently  aims  for  philosophical  con¬ 
clusions  and  metaphysical  profundities  that  he 
does  not  succeed  in  attaining.” 

TLS  p476  Je  10  ’65  210w 


fabric,  but  the  book  will  not  fall  open  and  stay 
flat  without  some  damage  to  the  spine.  The 
editors  take  time  to  give  hints  on.  barbecue 
equipment,  care  of  the  fire,  and  cautions  about 
safety.”  „ 

Best  Sell  62:168  Ag  1  ’66  lOOw 


“McCall’s  food  editors’  claim  to  have  tested 
all  the  recipes  [in  this  book]  rings  with  truth. 
The  authors,  while  doing  the  pocketbook  a 
favor,  have  arranged  to  excite  the  taste 
buds.  .  .  .  Except  on  the  front  cover,  there 
are  no  photographs  from  McCall’s  magazine. 
The  red/black  drawings  are  explicit  and  pleas¬ 
ant  without  being  overly  suggestive.  The  di¬ 
rections  are  clearly  given  with  no  distracting 
essays.  .  .  .  Realizing  there  are  many  individual 
approaches  to  the  preparation  of  food,  this 
book  will  provide  many  economical  suggestions 
for  those  who  enjoy  eating  and  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  individual  cooks  and  only  those  li¬ 
braries  which  cater  to  this  need.”  J.  N. 
Whitten 

Library  J  91:3725  Ag  ’66  250w 


MCCALLUM,  FRANCES  T.,  jt.  auth.  The  wire 

that  fenced  the  West.  See  McCallum,  H.  D. 


MCCALLUM,  HENRY  D.  The  wire  that  fenced 
the  West,  by  Henry  D.  and  Frances  T. 
McCallum.  2S5p  il  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
671.8  Fences.  Wire.  U.S.- — Territorial  ex¬ 
pansion  65-11234 

“A  favorite  theme  of  the  late  Professor  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Webb  was  the  great  influence  the  in¬ 
vention  of  barbed  wire  had  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  American  West.  ...  A  Texas 
oil  geologist  and  one-time  student  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Webb’s  [and  his  wife  trace]  .  .  .  the  his¬ 
tory  [of  barbed  wire]  through  numerous  pa¬ 
tents.  beginning  in  1867,  through  the  compli¬ 
cated  legal  troubles  of  inventors,  and  through 
problems  of  sales  and  uses  of  the  wire.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  narrative,  [the  authors  list] 
the  most  prominent  types,  with  a  description 
of  each.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  study  will  appeal  to  a  large  number 
of  those  interested  in  western  Americana,  but 
for  the  professional  historian  it  might  not 
have  quite  the  same  attraction.  Perhaps  the 
principal  weakness  stems  from  the  authors’ 
failure  to  be  sufficiently  critical  of  sources; 
they  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  ques¬ 
tionable  ones.  ...  In  certain  sections  of  the 
book  the  interpretations  indicate  more  insight 
and  perceptiveness  than  in  others.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  so  much  slang  and  so  many 
colloquial  expressions,  nicknames,  and  undocu¬ 
mented  deeds  are  included.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
well  illustrated  and  written  in  a  style  that 
should  certainly  hold  the  interest  of  its  readers. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  must  be 
complimented  for  its  excellence  in  printing 
and  format.”  E.  W.  Hayter 

J  Am  Hist  52:841  Mr  ’66  500w 
“[This  is]  the  definitive  history  of  barbed 
wire.  ...  A  fine  book  on  a  very  specialized 
subject;  it  should  be  in  agricultural  libraries 
and  in  libraries  containing  everything  on  the 
Old  West.”  D.  O.  Kelley 

Library  J  90:2135  My  1  '65  190w 


MCCALLUM,  JOHN  D.  Everest  diary;  based 
on  the  personal  diary  of  Lute  Jerstad,  one 
of  the  first  five  Americans  to  conquer  Mount 
Everest.  213p  pi  $4.95;  lib  bdg  $3.63  Follett 


796.5  Everest,  Mount — Juvenile  literature. 
Mountaineering — Juvenile  literature 

66-16599 


“The  first  American  team  to  conquer  Mount 
Everest  won  success  in  1963.  Here  are  the 
adventures  and  experiences  of  the  climbers, 
.  .  [reinforced]  with  quotations  from  Jerstad’s 
diary.”  (Horn  Bk)  On  this  climb  Jerstad  shot 
the  first  motion  pictures  taken  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Everest.  Glossary.  “Grade  seven  and 
up.”  (Library  J) 


MCCALL’S.  McCall’s  barbecue  cookbook,  by  the 
food  editors  of  McCall’s  [il.  by  Nathan  Gluck]. 
132p  $2.95  Random  house 
641.5  Outdoor  cookery  66-12022 

Recipes  for  barbecued  meals  from  appetizers 
to  desserts,  with  instructions  for  indoor  prep¬ 
aration  for  most  dishes.  Index. 

“[These  recipes  are]  mostly  we  suspect 
[gathered]  from  frequent  .  samplings  m 
the  pages  of  [McCall’s]  magazine  ..  .  [This] 
is  an  outsized  book  (about  8  x  11  ).  but  sen¬ 
sibly  bound  with  a  washable  or  wipe-offable 


“[This]  is  a  fast- moving,  exciting  race  with 
some  breath-taking  moments .  of  danger  and 
with  emphasis  on  the  men's  inner  as  well  as 
outer  struggles.  It  is  not  an  account  clut¬ 
tered,  as  too  many  books  of  this  kind  are, 
with  minute  details  of  supplies,  plans,  routes, 
tests.  For  that  reason  I  think  it  will  have 
a  wide  appeal  for  the  general  reader.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  style  is  vivid  and  engaging.”  M.  C. 
Scoggin  B[<  42;586  Q  ,6g  9Qw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Library  J  91:2711  My  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
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MCCALLUM,  J.  D. — Continued, 

“Another  rock  on  the  massive  cairn  of 
Everest  literature,  this  book  speaks  as  a 
candid  and  compelling'  voice  of  the  American 
expedition.  ...  If  there  are  too  many  editorial 
interludes,  too  little  of  Jerstad’s  history,  still 
the  book  is  a  poignant  human  episode  which 
most  libraries  will  want.”  Anita  Nygaard 
Library  J  91:3758  Ag  '66  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  12  '66  70w 
[YA] 


MCCALMON,  GEORGE,  Creating  historical 
drama;  a  guide  for  the  community  and  the 
interested  individual,  by  George  McCalmon 
and  Christian  Moe:  foreword  by  Louis  C. 
Jones.  393p  il  $12.50  Southern  Ili.  univ.  press 
792.1  Amateur  theatricals.  Theater— Produc¬ 
tion  and  direction  65-12501 

A  “study  of  ways  and  means  of  furthering 
the  writing,  staging  and  community  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  dramatization  of  history..  .  .  .  The 
section  ‘Energizing  resources’  includes  realistic 
budgets.  ‘Evaluating  the  audience’  includes 
comparison  of  indoor  and  outdoor  sites.  .  .  . 
‘Composing  the  drama’  gives  .  .  .  hints  to  the 
historical  dramatist.  There  are  chapters  on 
biography-,  pageant-  and  epic-drama  with  ac¬ 
tual  examples  of  plays  given.  The  appendix 
.  .  .  [includes  a]  listing  of  staged  historical 
dramas,  with  name,  author,  location  (with 
size  of  community),  sponsor,  subject  and  per¬ 
formance  dates.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  book  is  a  practical  guide  full  of  useful 
information  gleaned  from  the  successes  and 
failures  encountered  in  a  number  of  productions 
throughout  the  country.  The  chapters  entitled 
‘Leading  and  Organizing  the  Community,’ 
‘Energizing  the  Community’s  Resources,’  and 
‘Evaluating  the  Audience’  are  especially  well 
done  and  should  be  required  reading  for  any¬ 
one  contemplating  this  kind  of  project.” 
Choice  3:423  J1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Marguerite  McAneny 

Library  J  91:2081  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


MCCLANE,  A.  J.,  ed.  McClane’s  standard  fish¬ 
ing  encyclopedia  and  international  angling 
guide.  1057p  il  col  il  $23.95  Holt 

799.103  Fishing — Dictionaries  65-22460 

In  this  volume  there  are  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  articles  describing  “fish  habits  and 
habitats,  flies,  rods,  spinners,  line,  boats,  dif¬ 
ferent  fishing  regions  of  the  world  and  what 
can  be  caught  where,  currents,  wind  patterns, 
the  effects  of  weather  on  fishing,  and  .  .  . 
more.  Once  you  have  caught  your  fish,  you 
can  learn  how  to  clean,  freeze;  store  and  cook 
it.  .  .  .  [There  is  also]  a  section  on  mounting 
fish.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“All  the  angles  on  angling  [from]  A.  J.  Mc- 
Clane,  with  the  help  of  141  angling  authorities 
and  marine  scientists  .  .  .  [written]  in  clear 
prose  [with]  excellent  illustrations.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p77  N  28  ’65  140w 
“[This  book]  is  a  monument  to  the  sport.  .  .  . 
[There  are]  instructions  for  Spin-casting, 
seventeen  pages  on  Marine  Ecology,  twelve 
pages  on  Fly-fishing  (plus  twelve  full-page 
color  plates  of  artificial  flies  and  instructions 
for  tying  them),  an  article  on.  fishing  condi¬ 
tions  for  every  state  and  province  and  many 
countries,  a  full  entry  for  every  flshable  spe¬ 
cies,  .  .  .  studies  of  Pollution  and  Scuba  Div¬ 
ing,  and  sixteen  pages  on  First  Aid.  Two-color 
diagrams.  black-and-white  drawings,  and 
many  color  photos  add  to  the  book’s  attrac¬ 
tiveness.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:60  Mr  19  ’66  160w 


MCCLENAGHAN,  JACK.  Moving  target.  192p 
$4.50  Harcourt 

66-22281 

“A  product  of  New  Zealand’s  back  country, 
alway  his  own  man,  wholly  self-reliant.  Dough¬ 
erty  cannot  stomach  the  discipline,  the  petti¬ 
ness,  the  indignities  visited  upon  him  after 
he  has  been  conscripted  into  the  armv.  And 
so  he  runs  off  into  the  wild  mountain  country 
of  the  South  Island  that  he  knows  and  loves, 
hoping  to  elude  all  pursuers  until  his  existence 
has  been  forgotten.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


The  fast-moving  adventures  of  this  soldier 
with  an  unfettered  spirit  are  full  of  somewhat 
spectacular  but  plausible  feats.  A  well-written 


novel  although  the  ending  is  somewhat  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  skill  shown  by  the  author  on 
other  pages.”  Clarence  Gorchels 

Library  J  91:6001  D  1  ’66  120w 


"[This  book]  makes  the  most  of  some  back- 
country  terrain  that  the  author  evidently 
knows  exceedingly  well.  Here,  in  the  hills  in 
which  he  had  prospected  and  hunted  deer  in 
peacetime,  Dougherty  becomes  enough  of  a 
celebrity  to  earn  a  mention  by  Tokyo  Rose 
and  the  hatred  of  his  baffled  superiors.  The 
ironies  in  Dougherty’s  battle  with  a  task  force 
of  New  Zealanders  are  worked  into  a  man¬ 
hunt  that  the  author  keeps  simple,  taut  and 
suspenseful.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  23  ’66  160w 


New  Yorker  42:245  N  12  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:38  O  29  ’66  50w 
“Manhunt  for  a  sympathetically  presented 
deserter  over  New  Zealand  mountains;  good 
boy-scoutish  details.” 

TLS  p713  Ag  4  '66  30w 


MCCLUKG,  ROBERT  M.  Ladybug:  written  and 
il.  by  Robert  M.  McClung.  48p  $2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.94  Morrow 

595.7  Insects — Juvenile  literature  66-14752 
In  this  life  history  the  author  shows  “the 
ladybug  among  the  many  insects  and  plants 
that  form  its  habitat.”  (Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor)  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


"Among  books  on  natural  science,  a  category 
perilously  close  to  saturation,  is  that  of  ‘life 
histories.’.  .  .  [This  is]  reasonably  good  of 
[its]  kind.”  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  ’66 
40w 

“Factual  style  and  informative  illustrations 
comprise  a  life-cycle  presentation  acceptable  to 
older  children,  but  the  print  and  vocabulary 
are  right  for  younger  readers.  Concluding  are 
notes  on  the  ladybug  in  history  and  in  folklore.” 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:321  Je  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2694  My  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  8  ’66 
30w 


MCCLUNG,  ROBERT  M.  The  swift  deer.  82p 
il  $1.95;  lib  bdg  $2.19  Random  house 

599  Deer— Juvenile  literature  66-15408 

“An  account  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
deer  family  in  North  America,  this  presents 
their  basic  characteristics  and  the  areas  they 
inhabit  [and  indicates]  in  short  chapters  the  life 
cycle  and  importance  to  man  of  the  white¬ 
tailed  deer,  mule  deer,  elk  or  wapiti,  moose  and 
caribou.  [Index],  Grades  three  to  five.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  attractive  photographs  and  simple  direct 
style  make  the  book  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  elementary  nature  collection.”  E.  F.  Grave 
Library  J  91:2211  Ap  15  ’66  70w 
“Elementary  science  books  sometimes  bog 
down  in  clichds  and  a  stupefying  mass  of  de¬ 
tail,  but  not  this  one.  The  author  has  chosen 
his  facts  carefully  and  has  interesting  things 
to  tell.”  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!6  My  29  ’66  140w 


MCCLURE,  F.  A.  The  bamboos;  a  fresh  per¬ 
spective.  347p  il  $10  Harvard  univ.  press 
635  Bamboo  ,  66-10126 


This  book  covers  the  bamboo  plant,  propaga¬ 
tion  methods,  classification,  natural  distribution 
and  economic  uses.  Appendixes  contain  a  key 
to  genera  of  bamboos  under  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  list 
of  bamboos  offered  by  nurserymen  in  this 
country.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Indexes  of 
scientific  names  and  subjects. 


Botany  of  Bamboo’  .  .  .  would  be  [a] 
more  descriptive  [title].  Illustrations  and  text 
are  of  superb  quality,  and  the  coverage  of 
exceedingly  difficult  taxonomy  is  masterful. 
Morphological  coverage,  both  from  literature 
and  original  work  is  excellent.  This  work 
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measures  well  alongside  recent  monographs  in 
botany,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  botany  of  bamboo.  The  form  is  superior 
to  the  recent  Indian  publications,  and  merits 
usage  by  the  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  of  both  anatomy  and  taxon¬ 
omy.  The  general  approach  is  fresh,  leaving 
the  usual  American  references- AO  Esau  and 
Chase  somewhat  less  important  in  development 
of  ideas.  Its  limitation,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
Western  hemisphere  is  no  limitation  to  the 
American  student.” 

Choice  3:810  N  '66  150w 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:1237  Mr  1  ’66  300w 
“This  handsome  volume  contains  a  wealth  of 
information,  much  of  it  new,  that  has  been  dis¬ 
tilled  from  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the  study 
of  bamboos.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  a  taxonomist, 
and  is  primarily  concerned  with  organizing  the 
world’s  bamboos  into  a  readily  understandable 
system.  .  .  .  Those  concerned  with  the  uses, 
propagation,  and  taxonomy  of  bamboos  will 
find  it  especially  valuable.”  J.  R.  Reeder 
Science  152:1497  Je  10  ’66  850w 


versity  libraries,  and  those  public  libraries  that 
wish  to  maintain  a  solid  political  science  col- 
lecton.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  91:2854  Je  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Kariel 

Nation  203:22  J1  4  ’66  1600w 
“While  this  massive,  solidly  based  and  well- 
written  book  deserves  wide  reading,  it  is  not 
likely  to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  best-seller 
list.  For  one  thing,  its  theme  is  thoroughly 
subversive  of  some  deeply  rooted  American 
conceptions.  It  runs  counter  to  the  notion  that 
our  basic  fear  should  be  of  government  power. 
.  .  .  Mr.  McConnell  fails  to  come  up  with 
sensational  prescriptions  for  the  ailments  he 
describes  with  consummate  skill.  His  book 
should,  however,  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  many 
to  the  existence  and  importance  of  private 
groups  that  enjoy  public  power.  It  is  a  book 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  responsible  scholar¬ 
ship.”  M.  R.  Konvitz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pG  My  15  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Hacker 

Va  Q  R  42:622  autumn  ’66  850w 


MCCONNELL,  GRANT.  Private  power  & 
American  democracy.  397p  86.95;  text  ed 

$4.85  Knopf 

329  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  Lobby¬ 
ing.  Power  (Social  sciences)  65-18761 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  “the  participa¬ 
tion  of  many  small  groups,  each  with  a  nar¬ 
row  and  specialized  base  of  support,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  capture  of  significant  parts  of 
government  by  elites,  and  has  led  to  inequality 
in  the  distributon  of  power  and  to  a  diminished 
concern  for  liberty,  equality,  and  public  values. 
The  truer  guardian  of  democratic  ideals  and 
the  national  interest  are  the  political  parties 
and  Presidency,  which  must  view  policy  in 
terms  of  a  broad  national  constituency  and 
must  seek  to  govern  by  constructive  com¬ 
promise  among  interests,  not  by  encouragement 
of  mere  self-seeking  mutual  accommodations 
among  groups.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Chase 

Book  Week  p5  Je  12 


’66  1650w 


“A  real  contribution  to  the  study  of  interest 
groups.  This  book  is  composed  of  two  loosely 
related  parts.  Part  I  is  probably  the  nearest 
approach  yet  to  a  genuine  theory  of  interest 
groups,  more  schematic  but  also  better  de¬ 
veloped  than  D.  Truman’s  The  Governmental 
Process  [BRD  1951].  Part  II  presents  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  state  and  types  of  interest 
groups,  showing  the  differing  patterns  of 
agriculture,  business,  and  labor.  The  book,  is 
highly  readable,  suitable  for  the  beginning 
undergraduate  or  the  graduate  student.  Foot¬ 
notes  are  extensive  and  display  a  coverage 
of  the  entire  field.  Belongs  in  every  college 
library.” 

Choice  3:960  D  ’66  lOOw 


“[If]  in  the  end  the  book  left  me  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  reasons  are,  I  think,  both  m  the 
inadequacies  of  the  underlying  political 
philosophy  and  in  the  halting  performance  in 
chapters  other  than  the  best.  ...  A  national 
constituency,  [McConnell]  contends,  is  more 
likely  than  a  random  small  one  to  find  .ef¬ 
fective  support  for  policies  separate  from  im¬ 
mediate  interests.  So  far  so  good.  But, 
having  expressed  hopefulness  for  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  national  constituency,  McCon¬ 
nell  does  not  take  the  slightest  step  toward 
outlining  the  public  principles — deliberate  ob¬ 
jectives,  chosen  ends,  general  policies — in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  he  considers  it  fitting 
for  the  national  constituency  to  act.  .  .  . 

He  closes  on  a  note  of  nationalist  eyewash- 
expressed  in  an  imagery  of  apocalyptic  his- 
toricism  of  a  kind  Americans  like  to  believe 
comes  more  naturally  in  German.”  Oscar 

Gass  Commentary  41:69  Je  ’66  850w 

“[The  author]  brilliantly  analyzes  and  traces 
historically  the  development  of  the  role  of  pri¬ 
vate  power  and  its  relationship  to  politics.  His 
book  is  a  tightly-reasoned  presentation  that  re¬ 
quires  considerable  background  in  history,  poli¬ 
tics,  sociology,  theology  and  related  fields.  This 
is  not  a  title  that  will  be  easily  read — it  re¬ 
quires  thought,  study  and  analysis.  While  much 
material  of  a  revolutionary  character  is  in¬ 
cluded — the  wheeling  and  dealing  of  American 
political  life — it  is  not  intended  for  shock  pur¬ 
poses.  Highly  recommended  to  all  college,  um- 


MCCORD,  DAVID.  All  day  long:  fifty  rhymes 
of  the  never  was  and  always  is;  drawings  by 
Henry  B.  Kane.  104p  $3.50  Little 
Sll  66-17688 

A  collection  of  short  poems,  certain  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  magazines.  “Ages 
nine  to  thirteen.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  218:154  D  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
40w 

“The  joyfulness  of  everyday  life  in  sparkling, 
witty,  deceptively  simple  poems  that  children 
Will  take  to  their  hearts.  Many  illustrations.” 
E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  ’66  20w 
“The  poet's  quixotic  fun  with  oddities  in 
expression  and  his  delight  in  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  too,  make  this  volume,  like  his  Far 
and  Few  [BRD  1952]  and  Take  Sky  [BRD 
19631,  a  welcome  addition  to  any  library.  In 
short,  brisk  rhymes  or  in  leisurely  speculations, 
he  speaks  to  many  ages  .  .  .  with  [sophisticated 
humor  and]  poetic  vividness.  .  .  .  The  artist’s 
meticulous  pencil  drawings  add  distinction.” 
V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:578  O  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  poet’s!  playfulness  is  as  skippingly 
light  as  ever  in  tongue-twisters  .  .  .  and  in  a 
running-punning  gag.  .  .  .  He  is  at  home 

with  both  country  and  urban  images,  .  .  .  and 
his  language  is  American  at  its  best:  colloqui¬ 
al,  comfortable.  His  eye  for  nature  is  observant 
of  details;  he  conveys  enthusiasm  without  ever 
sermonizing.”  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p67  N  6  ’66  290w 


MCCORD,  WILLIAM.  The  springtime  of 
freedom;  evolution  of  developing  societies. 
330p  $6;  pa  $2.25  Oxford 
321.8  Democracy.  States,  New — Politics 

65-11527 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Rupert  Emerson 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1006  D  ’65  850w 
Reviewed  by  Immanuel  Wallerstein 

Am  Soc  R  31:561  Ag  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ri emer 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:326  Je  ’66  500w 


MCCORISON,  MARCUS  A.,  ed.  The  1764  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Redwood  library  company  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  See  Redwood  li¬ 
brary  and  athenseum 


MCCORMICK,  RICHARD  P.  The  second  Amer¬ 
ican  party  system;  party  formation  in  the 
Jacksonian  era.  389p  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C, 

press 

329  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1824- 
1840.  Political  parties — U.S. — History 

66-10962 

This  is  “an  examination  of  the  emergence 
of  and  the  influences  on  the  two-party  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  environment  in  which  it  was  fos¬ 
tered.  ...  It  was  [an]  evolution  .  .  .  differing 
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MCCORMICK,  R.  P. — Continued 
in  intensity  in  each  state  but  developing;  during 
the  Presidential  campaigns  between  1824  and 
1840.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘This  formidable  task  has  been  performed 
with  admirable  diligence  and  with  a  broadness 
and  thoughtfulness  of  scholarship  that  prevent 
the  study  from  becoming  a  directory  of  state 
politics.  While  offering  more  pertinent  data 
on  the  operation  of  the  political  and  party 
structures  of  the  American  states  prior  to 
1840  than  any  other  single  work,  the  volume 
abounds  with  meaningful  comparisons  and  per¬ 
ceptive  analyses.  This  is  a  major  contribution 
to  the  history  of  American  politics.”  N.  E. 
Cunningham 

Am  Hist  R  72:299  O  '66  500w 
“[This  is  an]  historical  analysis  of  American 
political  parties  to  determine  how  they  evolved, 
how  they  were  structured,  and  how  they  be¬ 
came  the  ideologically  weak  and  decentralized 
electoral  machines  that  they  are  today.  .  .  . 
The  second  [American  party  system]  began 
about  1824  .  .  .  [and]  developed  within  the 
framework  of  our  federal  system.  [Therefore] 
party  history  tended  to  differ  from  state  to 
state.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  feels  that  McCormick’s 
interpretation  is  too  limited.  .  .  .  The  socio¬ 
economic  and  cultural  context  in  which  polit¬ 
ical  parties  evolve  is  almost  entirely  ignored.” 
R.  N.  Lokken 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:186  S  ’66  700w 
“[The  author]  is  much  more  struck  by  the 
role  of  the  parties  as  vote  mobilizing  and 
candidate  selecting  agencies  than  by  their 
significance  as  purveyors  of  doctrine  or  ag¬ 
gregators  of  interests.  .  .  .  This  is  a  work  of 
interest  to  the  political  scientist  as  well  as 
the  historian.  .  .  .  [There  is  a]  detailed  state- 
by-state  bibliography  which  .  .  .  instructors 
should  be  able  to  [use]  in  assigning  student 
research  papers.” 

Choice  3:714  O  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  F.  O.  Gatell 

J  Am  Hist  53:361  iS  ’66  700w 
“Professor  McCormick  has  necessarily  re¬ 
searched  the  political  background  of  each  state 
and  his  schematically  organized  book  is  both 
cohesive  and  written  with  precision  and  grace. 
Every  serious  student  of  American  political  his¬ 
tory  will  want  this  volume  and  therefore  it 
is_  for  college  and  large  libraries.”  W.  C. 
Kiessel 

Library  J  91:264  Ja  15  ’66  180w 


MCCOY,  J.  J.  The  hunt  for  the  whooping 
cranes:  a  natural  history  detective  story: 
maps  and  drawings  by  Rey  Abruzzi.  223p  $4.95 
Lothrop 

598  Cranes  (Birds).  Natural  history — North 
America  66-13212 

An  “account  of  the  long  struggle  of  dedicated 
conservationists  to  not  only  rescue  the  whoop¬ 
ing  cranes  from  extinction  but  to  locate  their 
breeding  place,  study  their  habits  scientifically, 
and  try  to  protect  both  young  and  mature 
birds  on  their  migrations  from  the  Aransas 
refuge  in  Texas  to  the  far  north  in  Canada." 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:203  S  1  ’66  170w  [TA] 

Book  Week  p20  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  150w  [YA] 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  ’66 
70w 

Horn  Bk  42:452  Ag  '66  140w 
“A  fascinating  account.  .  .  .  Mr.  McCoy 

emphasizes  the  cooperation  among  Canadian 
and  American  ornithologists,  biologists,  con¬ 
servationists.  and  even  helicopter  pilots  who 
carried  on  the  back-breaking  work  necessary 
to  bring  a  happy  ending  to  this  ‘scientific  de¬ 
tective  story.’  Decorative  pen-and-ink  sketches 
are  more  successful  than  the  photographs.  . 
Grades  six  to  ten.”  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:3268  Je  15  ’66  90w 
“Whooping  cranes,  one  of  the  largest,  rarest 
and  most  publicized  of  North  American  birds, 
numbered  fewer  than  30  in  1945.  Since  that 
date  the  whoop  er  population  has  almost 
doubled.  .  .  .  The  exciting  and  fascinating 

story  [is]  told  here.  ...  In  spite  of  a  rather 
pedestrian  style,  this  carefully  documented  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  cooperative  American-Canadian 
‘Whooping  Crane  Project’  will  engage  readers 
of  any  age.”  Thomas  Foster 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  26  ’66  150w 
[YA] 

“[This]  is  a  handsome  book.  ...  A  Herald 
Tribune  honor  book,  it  has  maps  and  drawings 


by  Rey  Abruzzi  and  some  really  beautiful 
photographs.  It  was  the  preface  .  .  .  that  first 
held  my  interest.  ...  It  is  not  too  often  that 
mankind  stops  to  think  about  a  dead  bird,  or 
about  the  many  things  that  are  making  beauty 
in  this  world  die  a  little  every  year.  I  caught 
my  breath  as  I  read  the  account  [of  the 
extinction  of  the  heath  hen]  and  was  glad 
that  Mr.  McCoy’s  impressive  book  tells  a  more 
cheerful  story.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:56  J1  23  ’66  240w 


MCCREA,  JAMES.  The  birds,  by  James  & 
Ruth  McCrea.  unp  col  il  $3.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

Birds— -Stories.  Turtles — Stories  66-12849 

“Two  birds,  [named  Mr.  Tootle  and  Mr. 
Woolsey]  a  turtle,  and  a  sick  marigold  learn 
to  share  an  umbrella  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
.  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“One  of  the  most  pretentious,  least  appealing 
storybooks  I  have  seen  in  some  time.  Mr. 
Tootle  and  Mr.  Woolsey  .  .  .  are  ugly,  minc¬ 
ing  and  insipid.”  Richard  Kluger 

Book  Week  p25  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  50w 

“Among  the  best  books  printed  in  the  United 
States  this  season.  .  .  .  The  imaginative  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  goldey-brown,  subduing  black 
and  generous  quantities  of  a  you-can-see-it-at- 
night  pink.  Thin,  intricate  grasses  make  a 
background  for  the -search.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  6 
’66  120w 


The  style  of  telling  this  inconsequential  tale 
is  only  mildly  successful.  Stylized  illustrations 
are  well  designed  and  attractively  colored  in 
mustard,  black,  and  fuchsia.  An  acceptable  but 
undistinguished  picture  book.”  N  E  Paige 
Library  J  91:1691  Mr  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  ’66  50w 


MCCREA,  RUTH,  jt.  auth.  The  birds.  See  Me- 

^roci,  j , 


mouKUNt’  GAVIN.  Scotland’s  economic  prog- 
,vT5s’  f§51-1960;  a  study  in  regional  account¬ 
ing.  (Glasgow.  Univ.  Dept,  of  social  and 
economic  res.  Social  ana  economic  study, 
new  ser)  180p  $6  Verry 

339.3  Scotland — Economic  conditions — 1918-  . 

^  Scotland — Economic  policy  [65-2036] 

™-,7k-rL  au^or’s  .“aim  is  to  quantify  and  point 
?ilt+the  economic  reasons  for  the  oft-noted  lag 
of  the  Scottish  economy  behind  that  of  the 
IvL  '  tby]  _  centering  upon  the  measure- 
ment  and  analysis  of  the  gross  domestic  prod- 
vd’  its.  components  and  growth.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes 


bas  lx)a(is  the  most  thorough  statis- 
tical  analysis  yet  attempted  of  the  problem 
A  ,  economic  development  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Great  Britain 
•  .i  Because  of  its  specialized  nature  and  the 
limited  period  covered,  _  the  book  is  most  fitted 

t2nJ°™ses+  111  cccfiouiic  growth  requiring  de¬ 
tailed  country  studies.” 

Choice  2:802  Ja  ’66  llOw 

needed  as  a  basis  for  a  viable  long- 
correct  the  regional  imbalance 
cf  Gi'eat  Britain]  is  an  account  of  the  structure 
and  development  of  i the  regional  economy  which 
S&n  be  compared  with  the  National  Income  and 

as^a^whoie  Accountrs  the  United  Kingdom 
Pu  a  W1016--,  •  •  ■  [The  author]  has  done  a 

therMftierd  W0rk^anl-Siit%j0b  for  Scotland  in 
duties.  ...  Mr  McCrone  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  [some  of  his]  figures  should 
be  treated  with  caution;  time  and  again  he  has 

in  official  sources?  °HeeSri^tly0ninsistCs0\hatg^we 

statistics.^  GlleD.  aNd  WorlwtcT^16  re“ionaI 
New  Statesman  69:1016  Je  25  ’65  400w 


MCCULLOCH,  WARREN  S. 
mind.  402p  il  $12.50  Mass, 
nology 


Embodiments  of 
inst.  of  tech- 


65-13832 


Cybernetics 

This  volume  “demostrates  the  .  .  .  thought 
and  expression  of  McCulloch  in  a  collection  of 
21  reprinted  articles  covering  from  1943  and 
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the  now-classic  ‘Logical  Calculus  of  Ideas  Im¬ 
manent  in  Nervous  Activity’  by  McCulloch  ana 
Walter  Pitts  to  1964  and  ‘A  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Postulational  Foundations  of 
Experimental  Epistemology.’  ”  (Choice)  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“McCulloch  defies  narrow  classification,  hav¬ 
ing  made  significant  contributions  to  experi¬ 
mental  psychology,  neurophysiology,  psychiatry 
as  well  as  being  a  leader  in  such  developments 
as  information  theory  and  its  application  to 
nervous  system  function,  cybernetics,  etc. 
Since  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  both  ex¬ 
perimental  and  theoretical  papers,  written 
primarily  for  a  professional  audience,  it  is 
most  suitable  for  the  advanced,  undergraduate 
or  honors  candidate  in  physiological  psychology, 
biology,  or  philosophy.  .  .  .  Since  many 
original  sources  are  rather  unusual,  the  book 
is  highly  recommended.  A  possible  distraction 
is  the  change  of  type  style  throughout,  the 
original  journal  format  being  used.  An  added 
fillip  is  a  reprint  of  ‘The  Natural  Fit,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  McCulloch’s  poetry.” 

Choice  2:764  Ja  ’66  170w 
“It  is  characteristic  of  McCulloch  that  his 
titles  promise  more  than  his  discourse  yields, 
that  he  is  by  turns  teasing,  provocative, 
oracular,  stimulating,  oblique  and  inconclusive. 
After  one  has  read  a  number  of  his  papers  one 
is  likely  to  be  uneasily  uncertain  of  exactly 
what  he  said  or  exactly  what  he  means. 

Sci  Am  214:138  Ap  66  170w 


MCCULLOUGH,  HELEN  CRAIG, 

Yoshitsune:  a  fifteenth- century 

chronicle.  See  Yoshitsune 


ed.  &  tr. 
Japanese 


MCCURDY,  HAROLD  GRIER,  ed.  Barbara.  See 
Follett,  B.  N. 


MCCUTCHAN,  PHILIP.  The  man  from  Mos- 
cow;  a  Commander  bhaw  novel.  252p  $d.y5 

Day  65-198S0 

In  a  new  adventure  behind  the. Iron  Curtain, 
Commander  Shaw  of  British  intelligence  learns 
that  a  clique  of  extremists,  backed  by  the 
MV.D,  intend  to  make  a  bid  for  power  m 
the  Kremlin  and  simultaneously  to  launch  an 
apparently  accidental  knock-out  P_*.ow,/r.a’- 
Britain  while  the  long-awaited  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters’  Conference  is  in  session  in  Lonaon. 
With  only  thirteen  days  to  go  before  the 
Conference,  Shaw  sets  off  .  ■  •  to  find  out  the 
exact  nature  of  the  threat  and  prevent  its 
execution.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Best  Sell  25:193  Ag  1  ’65  80w 

“Shaw's  most  dangerous  mission  for  British 
Intelligence  to  date  is  a  successful  penetra¬ 
tion  If  forbidden  sites,  long  „on  scientific 
physical,  1_^daemojtionalisuspsense.65  M.K.  Grant 

“If  the  writing  is  graceless  and  humorless, 
the  action  is  vigorous,  culminating  m  a  grana 
scene  of  naval,  carnage.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  Ag  15  65  70w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  48:45  Ag  28  6o  30w 


ivirrUTCH  AN,  PHILIP.  Moscow  coach:  a 

Commander  Shaw  novel.  270p  $4.50  Day 

66-22928 

“A  top  Western  communist  is  going  to  Russia 
to  assassinate  one  of  the  Kremlin  s  leaders. 
Fearing  the  West  will  be.  blamed  and  wai 
precipitated  by  such  action,  [Commander] 
Shaw’s  superiors  send  him  to  avert  the  in¬ 
cident  by  any  means  whatsoever.  Knowing 
onlv  the  agent’s  name  and  with  no  other  de¬ 
scription.  Shaw  undertakes  the  assignment  and 
survives  various  vicissitudes  before  succeed¬ 
ing  in  his  mission.”  (Best  Sell) 

“Commander  Shaw  is  back  and  does  his 
usual  superbly  competent  job.  .  .  .  Nicely 

written  and  PacedY^g  Q  lg  ,6g  90w 

Reviewed^  hy^M-  K;5 grant  ^  ^  ^ 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that  McCutchan’s  writing 
skills  have  noticeably  improved;  but  he.  does 
seem  to  be  developing  livelier  and  more  imag¬ 


inative  plots.  The  Moscow  episode  I  found 
amusing,  despite  its  extreme  length.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  18  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  ’66  30w 


MCDERMOTT,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  comp.  &  ed. 
Audubon  in  the  WesL  See  Audubon,  J.  J. 


MCDERMOTT,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  ed.  The 

French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  247p  ii 
$6.75  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
976.6  U.S. — History — Colonial  period.  St 
Louis  65-11736 

“The  early  history  of  St.  Louis  and  French 
activities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  de¬ 
scribed  from  many  aspects  in  these  fourteen 
papers  originally  presented  at  a  conference 
observing  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  St.  Louis  by  Pierre  de  Lacl&de  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1764.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Am  Hist  R  71:1055  Ap  ’66  350w 
Am  Lit  37:528  Ja  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  Harmon 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:171  J1  '66  430w 
“[This  is]  a  beautifully  produced  but  rather 
antiquarian  collection  of  .  .  .  essays  [whose] 
subjects  range  from  architecture  to 
poetry  to  genealogy.  There  is  an  excellent 
essay  on  the  Revolution  of  1768,  a  good  study 
of  the  work  of  the  French  naturalists,  and 
an  intriguing  report  on  a  mythical  ‘lost  king¬ 
dom,’  plus  useful  notes  on  source  materials 
available  in  Quebec.  Detroit,  and  Louisiana. 
The  other  articles  are  of  minor  interest  only. 
On  the  whole,  a  collection  of  interest  only 
to  specialized  libraries,  principally  those  in 
the  St.  Louis  and  Louisiana  areas.” 

Choice  2:902  F  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Frances  Krauskopf 

J  Am  Hist  62:816  Mr  ’66  480w 
“Readable  and  sound;  for  academic,  and 
large  public  libraries.”  R.  P.  Bartolini 

Library  J  90:2258  My  15  ’65  150w 


MCDONALD,  A.  H.  Republican  Rome.  244p 
il  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

937  Rome — History — Republic,  510-30  B.C. 

66-12993 

A  volume  in  The  Ancient  People  and  Places 
series,  this  history  of  the  Republic  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  to  the  Battle  of  Actium  (31  B.G.) 
focuses  on  social  and  economic  aspects. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Not  argumentative  nor  discursive,  [this] 
is  best,  as  is  to  be  expected,  on  the  political 
side;  chapter  IX,  on  ‘Revolution  and  Reac¬ 
tion,’  a  synthesis  of  the  author’s  specialized 
studies,  is  particularly  to  be  recommended. 
M.  emphasizes  the  importance  of  geography 
and  its  interrelationship  with  politics.  The 
approach  to  events  is  thus  different  from  that 
of  most  studies  of  Rome,  and  the  reader 
must  remember  that  this  volume  is  an  in¬ 
terpretative  essay  rather  than  a  history,  for 
the  author  frequently  eschews1  details.  .  .  . 
In  every  respect,  this  book  will  inform  both 
scholar  and  interested  layman.  High  school 
libraries  too  should  add  it  to  their  holdings." 
H.  W.  Benario 

Class  World  60:123  N  ’66  210w  [YA] 
“[McDonald’s]  style  is  inspissated  and  re¬ 
quires  concentration  to  read;  one  feels  that 
he  is  jealous  of  every  wasted  word.  But,  if 
one  holds  the  magnifying  glass  to  the  pin¬ 
head  with  a  steady  hand,  one  gets  good  value. 
The  main  thread  which  he  chooses  is  the 
strength,  but  eventually  the  rigidity  leading 
to  breakage,  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  .  .  . 
Many  of  [the  illustrations]  are  based  on  the 
latest  archaeological  discoveries.  [McDonald] 
uses  air  photographs  to  considerable  effect; 
and  his  selection  of  coins  ...  is  admirable. 
The  maps  on  which  he  relies  are  not  so  in¬ 
formative  as  they  might  be.  On  balance,  the 
book  is  a  success.” 

Economist  220:51  J1  2  '66  260w 
“[While  this]  does  not  add  anything  new 
to  our  understanding  of  Roman  history,  it  does 
approach  its  subject  from  a  relatively  fresh 
perspective.  Dr.  McDonald  focuses  upon  social 
and  economic,  rather  than  political,  history 
and  emphasizes  how  Rome’s  enlightened  ad- 
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MCDONALD,  A.  H. — Continued 
ministrative  policies  made  possible  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  what  was  to  become  the  Roman 
empire  The  nearly  100  plates  and  figures 
serve  not  merely  to  illustrate  the  text;  fre¬ 
quently  they  provide  the  archeological  and 
epigraphic  evidence  from  which  Dr.  McDonald 
draws  his  conclusions.  A  profitable  evening  s 
reading,  especially  for  those  whose  knowledge 
of  Roman  history  is.  confined  to  political 
events.”  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:4948  O  15  66  llOw 


MACDONALD,  ALEXANDER.  Tanzania:  young 
nation  in  a  hurry.  253p  il  15.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

967.8  Tanzania  66-13622 

The  republic  of  Tanzania  was  created  in  1964 
by  the  union  of  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika.  This 
volume  in  The  Revolution  of  Color  series  is  an 
account  of  its  first  years  of  independence.  Index. 


‘‘With  true  reporter’s  flair,  [the  author]  en¬ 
gages  the  reader  in  the  human  aspects  of 
African  development.  Events  and  policies  are 
lifted  from  the  desiccated  world  of  statistics. and 
academic  jargon,  and  translated  into  happenings 
to  believable  people.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  excitement  he  engenders  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  gallant  struggle  of  a  disadvantaged 
people  to  enter  fully  into  the  modern  world. 
T.  R.  Adam 

America  115:186  Ag  20  ’66  470w 


‘‘A  good  book  presenting  a  highly  detailed 
and,  at  times,  technical  discussion  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  Tanzania.  .  .  .  Although  political 
and  social  matters  are  considered,  the  chief 
emphasis  is  on  economic  affairs.  .  .  .  The  lit¬ 
erary  style  is  crisp,  but  occasionally  the  reader 
becomes  bogged  down  in  the  mass  of  detail. 
The  research  must  have  been  extensive,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  no  footnotes  or  in¬ 
dex  to  show  what  the  sources  were.  While  not 
the  easiest  book  to  read,  [this!  is  certainly 
an  excellent  progress  report  on  Tanzania  five 
years  after  independence.” 

Choice  3:939  D  ’66  160w 


“This  book  portrays  one  of  the  many  paths 
to  self-attainment  of  African  nationhood  too 
often  misunderstood  by  Americans.  One-party 
rule  and  African  socialism  as  practised  by 
President  Julius  Nyerere  underlie  his  Five- 
Year  Plan.  MacDonald  explains  this  project 
and  the  social  and  economic  revolution  that  it 
has  engendered — the  development  of  farm  co¬ 
operatives,  community  development  schemes, 
national  labor  unions,  and  expanded  educational 
opportunities.  The  author  writes  convincingly 
and  well  of  the  history  and  present  policies  of 
the  government.  ...  Yet  he  falls  short  in 
presenting  the  complexities  of  the  political 
milieu.”  H.  K.  Flad 

Library  J  91:3720  Ag  '66  120w 


MACDONALD,  DWIGHT,  comp.  Poems  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  See  Poe,  E.  A. 


MCDONALD,  FORREST.  E  pluribus  unum; 
the  formation  of  the  American  Republic, 
1776-1790.  326p  $5.95  Houghton 
973.3  U.S. — History — Revolution.  U.S. — His¬ 
tory— 1783-1809  65-11322 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Main 

Am  Hist  R  71:671  Ja  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  Nash 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:224  Mr  ’66  450w 
Choice  2:819  Ja  '66  200w 
Reviewed  by  G.  S.  Wood 

New  Eng  Q  39:122  Mr  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Staughton  Lynd 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:451  S  ’66  900w 


MACDONALD,  GEORGE.  The  lost  princess;  a 
double  story;  with  four  colour  pi.  and  line 
drawings  in  the  text  by  D.  J.  Watkins- 
Pitchford.  142p  $3.50  Dutton 
Fairy  tales  66-1486 

This  story,  “also  known  as  A  Double  Story 
and  The  Wise  Woman,  has  itself  been  lost. 
Soon  after  [the  author’s]  death  in  1905,  it 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  his  publishers’ 
lists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  has  re¬ 
mained  unavailable  until  now.  .  .  .  [It]  con¬ 
cerns  two  fearsome  children,  Princess  Rosa¬ 


mond  and  Agnes,  a  shepherd  girl.  Both  are 
badly  corrupted  by  the  illusion  that  they,  are 
Homebody.  .  .  .  Both  girls  a.re  ‘treated,’  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  by  the  Wise  Woman  .  .  . 
[who]  employs  drastic  means  with  Rosamond. 

.  .  Rosamond  grows  compassionate  and  for 

the  first  time  tastes  the  sweetness  of  humility. 
.  .  .  There  is,  however,  no  help  for  Agnes. 

.  .  .  In  the  closing  scene,  the  Wise  Woman 
wrathfully  blames  the  two  sets  of  parents  for 
the  ruin  of  Rosamond  and  Agnes.  She  punish¬ 
es  the  king  and  queen  by  striking  them  blind, 
while  the  shepherd  and  his  wife  are  condemned 
to  live  with  Agnes,  who  looks  ‘white  as  death 
and  mean  as  sin.’  ”  (Book  Week)  “Ages 
seven  to  ten.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  production  and  illustration  of  this  new 
edition  leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  since 
the  ‘meaning,  the  suggestion,  the  radiance, 
as  the  late  British  critic,  C.  S.  Lewis,  puts  it, 
is  ‘incarnate  in  the  whole  story,’  the  text 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  format  and  the 
illustrations.  The  Lost  Princess  strikes  a  very 
different  note  from  MacDonald’s  earlier  fairy 
tales.  There  is  a  falling  off,  not  of  creative 
power  but  rather  of  his  faith  in  moral  power. 
This  is  a  harsh,  angry  tale  whose  magic,  un¬ 
like  the  pure,  crystal  fantasy  of  MacDonald’s 
earlier  stories,  is  black,  erratic,  and  appears 
finally  to  be  nearly  impotent  against  the  forces 
of  evil.  .  .  Despite  the  sharp  change  of  mood 
from  the  earlier  fairy  tales,  [this  book] 
abounds  in  MacDonald’s  wildly  beautiful  imag¬ 
ery.  There  are  the  familiar  unearthly  land¬ 
scapes,  the  subtlety  and  seriousness  with  which 
he  analyzes  his  characters’  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ing.  Best  of  all,  there  is  MacDonald’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  evocation  of  the  dream,  as  astonish¬ 
ing  and  as  true  as  ever.”  Maurice  Sendak 
Book  Week  pl4  J1  24  ’66  lOOOw 
“Strong  purpose  is  behind  the  words  of  a 
story  so  magical  that  it  is  immediately  en¬ 
grossing.  Only  George  MacDonald,  the  master 
of  the  allegorical  fairy  tale,  could  have  given 
such  a  story  the  power  to  live:  it  is  as  im¬ 
portant  today  as  it  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Children  of  every  period  should  have 
available  books  that  can  give  such  imaginative 
and  philosophical  experiences  as  this  one  can. 
And  in  our  time,  when  children’s  reading  is 
too  often  limited  to  staccato  sentences  and 
style  without  nuances,  it  is  very  good  to  give 
them  a  book  with  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
style  that  demand  attention.  .  .  .  [This]  de¬ 
serves  to  take  its  place  beside  MacDonald’s 
other  great  fairy  tales.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:306  Je  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  70:749  N  12  ’65  150w 


Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:210  D  17  ’66  750w 
“This  book  is  probably  the  author’s  weakest. 
In  spite  of  a  preface  by  Elizabeth  Yates,  who 
finds  it  ‘an  answer  to  permissiveness’  and 
C.  S.  Lewis,  who  also  appreciated  it,  to  me 
it  seems  as  heavy-handed  a  sermon  as  Kings¬ 
ley’s  Water  Babies.  .  .  .  The  sentences  are 
true  Victor  iana — sometimes  almost  a  page 
long.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:40  My  14  ’66  90w 


MCDONALD,  GERALD  D.  The  films  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  by  Gerald  D.  McDonald,  Michael 
Conway,  and  Mark  Ricci.  222p  il  $7.95 
Citadel 

791.43  Chaplin,  Charles  65-27094 

This  “pictorial  history  of  each  Chaplin  film, 
from  ‘Malting  a  Living’  to  ‘A  King  in  New 
York’  includes  .  .  .  photographs,  lists  the  cast 
and  credits,  and  provides  a  synopsis  of  each 
film.  .  .  .  Two  sketch  essays — one  historical, 
one  critical — introduce  the  main  portion  of  the 
book.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Brief,  arbitrarily  selected  passages  from 
movie  critics’  reviews  written  at  the  time  of 
each  film’s  release.  .  .  ’.  This  pictorial  record 
of  the  Chaplin  canon  only  proves  the  obvious: 
one  must  see  the  films.  It  accomplishes  little 
else,  save  as  serving  as  a  reference  for  a  few 
inconsequential  details.” 

Choice  3:807  N  ’66  160w 
“Here  is  the  browser’s  book  par  excellence. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pure  joy  to  wander  through  the 
pages  and  recall  scenes  from  such  comedies 
as  Shoulder  Arms,  a  precursor  of  The  Great 
Dictator.  Accompanying  the  well-reproduced 
stills  are  authoritative  notes,  credits,  synopses 
and  quotations  from  reviews.  .  .  .  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  there  is  little  on  the  mystery  of  Chaplin’s 
art  or  on  the  enigma  of  the  man.  But  within 
the  scope  of  the  book  there  can  be  no  argu- 
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ment  that  the  authors  have  done  a  definitive 
study.  It  will  serve  the  casual  reader  and  the 
historian  almost  equally  well.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries  regardless  of  size.’ 

^  *  a  Library  J  91:272  Ja  15  '66  170w 


MACDONALD,  MALCOLM.  Treasure  of  Kenya; 
il  with  phot,  by  Christina  Hoke.  284p  $17.95 
Putnam 


591.9676  Zoology — Kenya.  National  parks  and 
reserves — Kenya  66-16973 

In  this  book  “over  150  of,  the  familiar  and 
less  well-known  African  birds  and  beasts  are 
described  and  illustrated.  .  .  .  [It  is]  a  plea 
for  their  conservation,  a  glimpse  of  what  man 
will  lose  if  the  wildlife  of  Africa  follows  that 
of  much  of  the  other  great  continents  into 
extinction.  Malcolm  MacDonald  is  the  former 
Governor,  Governor-General  and  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Kenya,  and  is  presently  British 
Special  Representative  in  Bast  Africa.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“[The  author]  is  not  a  zoologist,  and  he  Is 
not  going  to  make  himself  look  foolish  by  aping 
their  manners.  But  he  had  time,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness,  to  observe  animals  all  day  long,  and  from 
a  privileged  position  not  available  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  game  watcher;  he  had  also  the  formidable 
expertise  of  Kenya’s  game  wardens  to  draw 
on.  .  .  .  The  manner  of  writing  is  deliberately 
artless,  shamelessly  anthropomorphic,  but  the 
matter  in  the  notes  is  expert,  with  a  tendency 
to  choose  the  pictures  as  much  to  make  a 
point  as  for  their  decorative  value.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  immensely  professional  journalism, 
with  the  necessary  home-spun  touches  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  machine-made  article.” 

Economist  217:1424  D  26  ’65  300w 
“[The]  brilliant  gallery  of  photographs  by 
...  an  outstanding  artist  with  the  camera  .  .  . 
are  among  the  finest  photographs  of  wild  life 
ever  assembled  in  a  book.  .  .  .  Bor  all  libraries.” 
Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:2860  Je  1  ’66  150w 
“[The  author]  is  one  of  those  white  African 
types  who  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
animal  population  of  the  continent  than  in  the 
human.  Nevertheless,  out  of  his  passion  for 
Africa’s  fauna  he  has  produced  a  very  success¬ 
ful  picture  book.  .  .  ,  Christina  Loke  [has 
taken]  the  generally  excellent  color  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  result  is  worth  the  price.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  22  ’66  80w 


MCDONALD,  NEIL  A.  Politics,  a  study  of  con¬ 
trol  behavior.  264p  $7.50  Rutgers  univ.  press 
320.01  Political  science — Research.  Social 
psychology  65-19401 

This  book  “has  the  concept  of  control  as  its 
central  theme.  As  such,  McDonald  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  analyze  those  behaviors  that  he 
views  as  ‘widespread  and  regular,’  yet  are  be¬ 
haviors  that  require  sacrifices  for  which  there 
is  ‘no  obvious  return  or  satisfaction’ — paying 
taxes,  obeying  policemen,  paying  homage  to 
rulers,  fighting  in  wars,  etc.  His  intent  is  to 
go  beyond  the  Rousseau  goal  of  seeking  to 
discover  why  men  should  obey  and  to  attempt 
to  study  the  question  of  why  men  do  obey.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“In  general,  this  essay  in  political  theory 
is  well  thought  out  and  well  written.  The 
discussion  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
control  seems  to  flow  logically  from  the 
theoretical  introduction  to  the  book.  If  one 
were  to  find  fault  ...  it  would  be  primarily 
with  what  the  reviewer  believes  to  be  an  inade¬ 
quate  understanding  by  McDonald  of  some  of 
the  concepts  he  rejects.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  the 
merit  of  the  book  does  not  hinge  on  the 
ability  of  the  author  to  reject  old  concepts 
and  substitute  new  ones  for  them.  Even  if 
one  does  not  agree  that  control  is  somehow 
different  from  power,  one  can  still  profit  from 
reading  the  book.”  Harmon  Zeigler 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:130  Mr  ’66  800w 


“Advanced  students  of  political  science 
(especially  those  in  classes  in  political  phi¬ 
losophy  or  those  in  seminars  or  classes  dealing 
with  contemporary  theory),  students  of  social 
psychology,  and  students  of  philosophy  will 
find  this  book  of  value.  It  would  be  especially 
meaningful  to  advanced  undergraduate  or  to 
graduate  level  students.” 

Choice  3:164  Ap  ’66  160w 


MACDONALD,  ROSS.  Black  money.  238p  $3.95 
Kn0Pf  66-10031 


‘  ‘Private  detective  Lew  Archer,  ...  ex¬ 
plores  the  secret  life  of  a  rich  California 
residential  community.  A  beautiful  young 
woman  has  jilted  her  fianed  and  taken  up 
with  a  mysterious  character  who  represents 
himself  as  a  French  political  refugee.  Hired 
to  investigate  this  man,  Archer  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  several  murders  and  a  gigantic 
swindle.  Running  through  the  case,  as  a 
central  theme  ...  is  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  underworld  and  its  money  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.”  (Publisher’s  note)  A  condensed  version 
of  this  novel  appeared  in  Cosmopolitan  under 
the  title  The  Demon  Lover. 


“There  are  few  Americans  who  write  mys¬ 
teries  with  the  quality  and  style  of  Ross  Mac¬ 
donald.  He  supplements  this  with  story  lines 
of  enviable  maze  yet  basic  simplicity,  and  with 
Lew  Archer,  his  cool  detective  .  ...  in  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  hours.”  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pll  Mr  27  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  233:86  J1  ’66  UOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  j  9i:719  F  1  66  60w 

“There’s  one  prediction  that  a  reviewer  can 
safely  venture  in  any  January:  that  the  an¬ 
nual  Lew  Archer  story  will  be  the  best 
private-eye  novel  of  the  year.  .  .  ..  In.  [this 
book  Ross  Macdonald]  does  a  beautiful  job  of 
shaping  both  professional  and  personal  crime 
into  one  substantial  structure.  .  .  .  [His] 

novels  are  longer  than  most  mysteries  (this  is 
90,000  words),  but  so  rich  in  plot  and  char¬ 
acter  as  still  to  be  concise;  and  the  interplaj 
of  people  is  so  strong  here  that  it  sustains 
the  novel  for  almost  half  its  length  without 
a  murder.  The  denouement  is  both  surprising 
and  shocking  and  the  whole  is  up  to  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  own  extraordinarily  high  stand¬ 
ards.”  Anthony  Boucher  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  9  66  250w 
New  Yorker  41:112  Ja  22  '66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  ’66 
TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  20w 


30w 


MACDONALD,  WILLIAM  L.  The  architecture 
of  the  Roman  empire;  v  1,  An  introductory 
study.  211p  135il  $17.50  Yale  univ.  press 
722  Architecture,  Roman  65-22333 


“After  the  Roman  Empire  had  become  well 
established,  there  was  need  for  a  new  style 
of  architecture  to  show  forth  the  splendor  and 
power  of  the  state.  ...  A  new,  improved  kind 
of  concrete  opened  up  new  possibilities.  The 
.  .  use  of  vaulting  and  curves  took  place  in 
the  last  half  of  the  first  and  through  the  second 
century.”  (Library  J)  The  bulk  of  the  book 
consists  of  studies  of  four  examples  of  the 
developed  vaulted  style:  Nero’s  palaces;  Domi- 
tian’s  palace:  Trajan’s  markets,  and  Hadrian  s 
■pantheon.  Bibiography.  Index. 


“This  is  not  for  the  reader  uninitiated  in. 
the  study  of  ancient  architecture.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  detailed  and  the  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tions  are  designed  for  those  who  are  exper¬ 
ienced  in  architectural  conceptualization.  At 
times,  MacDonald  seems  to  overextend  his 
rhetoric.  However,  the  book  is  filled  with  use¬ 
ful  and  stimulating  observations.  The  text  is 
well  illustrated  with  line  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  .  .  Serious  students  of  architecture 
and  ancient  art  will  find  much  of  use  in  this 
volume.” 

Choice  3:300  Je  ’66  170w 
“This  is  an  important  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  creativity  of  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture.  .  .  .  [The  author]  assimilates  earlier 
scholarly  analyses  and  presents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  structure  and  design.  Most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  concluding  pages  in  each 
chapter:  why  are  these  such  important  build¬ 
ings?  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  lucid  presentation 
of  Roman  architecture  as  an  art  and  as  a 
document  of  Roman  life  and  imperial  ideas.” 
M.  L.  Thompson 

Class  World  59:320  My  ’66  330w 
“Mr.  MacDonald’s  description  of  entering  the 
Pantheon  is  a  revelation  of  the  visual  effects 
of  this  glorious  building.  The  author  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  giving  enough  technical  in¬ 
formation  without  overwhelming  the  reader 
with  minutiae.  Plans  and  illustrations  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  which  is 
recommended  for  art  reference  collections." 
Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:1876  Ap  1  ’66  250w 
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MACDONALD,  W.  L. — Continued 

“Each  of  these  buildings  or  complexes  of 
buildings  is  described,  analysed,  and  evaluated 
with  keen  observation  and  independent  judg¬ 
ment  Each  is  presented  to  us  with  a  practical 
architect’s  knowledge  and  experience  and 
through  the  sensitive  eyes  of  an  artist. 

The  abundant  footnotes  and  references 
and  the  full  bibliography  are  the  measure  of 
the  width  and  depth  of  Mr.  MacDonald  s 
knowledge  both  of  the  ancient  sources  and. of 
modern  scholarship.  The  plates,  plans,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  reconstructions  are  all  of  fine 
quality  and  include  a  number  of  unusual  and 
impressive  photographs,  works  of  art  in  them¬ 
selves,  some  of  them  taken  from  most  un¬ 
familiar  view-points.” 

TLS  p340  Ap  21  ’66  900w 


MACDONALD-TAYLOR,  MARGARET.  English 
furniture;  from  the  middle  ages  to  modern 
times.  299p  il  $8.95  Putnam 
749.2  Furniture,  English  66-14485 

This  book  gives  “an  over-all  view  (including 
the  present  decade)  of  furniture  and  its  orig¬ 
inal  purpose,  of  interior  decoration  including 
fabrics  used,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  great 
craftsmen.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  photographs  .  .  .  are  well  chosen; 

however,  they  are  awkwardly  placed  within 
the  volume.  This  work  has  a  compact  neatness 
which  gives  it  a  textbook  quality,  and  it 
would  be  admirably  suited  as  such.  An  excel¬ 
lent  general  book  in  its  field.”  Paul  von  Khrum 
Library  J  91:2476  My  15  '66  140w 
“[This  book  is]  four  times  the  price  of  Ralph 
Fastnedge’s  excellent  English  Furniture  Styles 
and  Isays]  much  less  and  less  well.  .  .  .  As  all 
the  illustrations  (unlisted)  in  the  book  are 
of  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (apart  from  three  photographs  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Council  of  Industrial  Design)  the 
reader  has  a  reliable  if  oft-used  selection  to 
guide  him.  There  is  a  time-chart.  .  .  The 

book  contains  too  many  easy  generalizations 
and  statements  which  irritate  the  specialist 
and  act  as  traps  for  the  layman.” 

TLS  p96  F  10  ’66  300w 


MACDOUGALL,  CURTIS  D.  Gideon’s  army; 
introd.  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  3v  vl  il  $6.50  Mar- 
zani  &  Munsell 

329  Progressive  Party  (Founded  1948). 
Wallace,  Henry  Agard  (65-18683) 

The  first  volume,  entitled  The  Components 
of  the  Decision,  of  a  study  of  Henry  Agard 
Wallace,  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  and 
of  the  party’s  presidential  campaign  of  1948. 


“This  book  offers  some  of  the  raw  material 
that  will  someday  be  included  in  a  definitive 
history  of  Henry  Agard  Wallace.  It  is  filled 
with  new  and  interesting  fragments  about 
Wallace  and  the  people  with  whom  he  as¬ 
sociated.  It  is  also  an  extremely  tendentious 
work  and  has  to  be  read  with  a  good  deal  of 
caution.  ...  In  fact,  there  is  a  thread  of  par¬ 
tisan  protest  that  runs  through  the  pages:  that 
Wallace  was  correct  in  his  postwar  assessment 
of  foreign  policy.  Rereading  his  speeches  .  .  . 
indicates,  however,  his  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  power  and  his 
naive  belief  that  Stalin’s  Russia  was  at  that 
time  interested  in  a  detente.  ...  It  would 
help  if  [in  future  volumes]  the  publishers  used 
a  less  expensive  binding,  crowded  far  fewer 
words  on  each  page,  and  proofread  more  care¬ 
fully.”  Murray  Polner 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:166  J1  ’66  360w 


“The  j'acket  copy  and  illustrations  might 
lead  the  unwary  reader  .  .  to  believe  that 

this  is  just  a  study  of  the  1948  campaign.  Not 
until  he  had  paid  his  $6.50  and  taken  the  book 
home  would  he  discover  that  it  is  .  .  .  the 
first  volume  of  a  multi-volume  study  .  .  . 
[which]  ends  in  1947.  .  .  .  Discursive,  ineptly 
written,  [this]  account  is  burdened  with 
meaningless  cataloguing  of  names  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  diffuse  paragraphs  and  pointless  detail. 
Although  [the  author]  makes  pretentious 
claims  for  his  sources,  he  has  failed  to  use 
the  papers  of  most  of  the  central  figures  in 
his  narrative,  and  he  repeatedly  violates  the 
canons  of  the  historical  method  by  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  credence  to  hearsay.  .  .  ,  The  his¬ 
torian  will  take  some  comfort  [however]  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  cornucopia  of  quotations 
he  will  find  some  that  are  unfamiliar.”  W  E. 
Leuchtenburg 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  27  ’66  lOOOw 


MCDOWELL,  ROBERT. 

288p  $3.50  Mill 


The  hound’s  tooth. 

65-24826 


This  detective  story  “is  set  in  the  limestone 
cave  counties  of  Kentucky'  and  involves  a 
brutal  murder  of  a  Granny  who  had  kept  the 
secret  of  a  treasure-trove  cached  by  guerillas 
during  the  Civil  War.  Floyd  Bowman  is  the 
intrepid  deputy  who  finally  unmasks  the 
murderers  and  claims  the  treasure.  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  25:355  D  1  ’65  50w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant  _ 

Library  J  91:1251  Mr  1  66  50w 
“There’s  the  beginning  of  a  most  promising 
series  in  The  Hound's  Tooth.  .  .  .  [The  plot] 
beautifully  fits  the  locale;  the  author  has  a 
fine  regional  sense  of  'place  and  people;  and 
there’s  grand  excitement  in  tense  scenes  of 
spelunking  in  Kentucky’s  caves.”  Anthony 
Boucher  _  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  D  12  ’65  50w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  ’66  30w 


MCELROY,  JOSEPH.  A  smuggler’s  bible.  435p 
$6.95  Harcourt 

66-22283 

This  is  an  introspective  “novel  derived  from 
the  efforts  of  the  central  character,  David 
Brooke,  to  project  himself  into  the  lives  and 
consciousness  of  eight  other  characters.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“A  smuggler’s  bible  looks  like  one  thing 
but  really  is  another.  ...  In  place  of  the 
fake  bible,  [McElroy]  uses  the  contemporary 
preoccupation  with  the  absurd  as  a  cover  for 
the  novel’s  message.  .  .  .  [He]  may  just  be 
guilty  of  smuggling  a  spiritual  Weltanschau¬ 
ung  past  the  reader’s  unsuspecting  nose.  .  .  . 
[He]  fills  the  novel  with  dazzling  humor, 
hilarious  erudition  and  a  delicious  feel  for  the 
incongruous.  ...  If  anything,  the  book  suffers 
from  its  effort  to"  offer  everything.  ...  It  turns 
out  to  be  too  much.  The  demands  made  upon 
the  reader  come  from  the  gimmicks  of  struc¬ 
ture  rather  than  from  the  depth  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  perceptions.  .  .  .  And  yet,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  well  have  put  a  new  star  in  the 
writing  firmament.  There  is  so  much  good  in 
[this],  so  much  promise,  that  it  makes  the 
struggle  to  read  it  worthwhile.”  V.  R.  Yani- 
telli 

Best  Sell  26:235  O  1  ’66  400w 


“[In]  his  first  novel,  [McElroy]  has  under¬ 
taken  precisely  what  a  writer  must  do  when 
he  sits  down  to  write  today:  the  creation  of 
the  -world.  (Not  a  world.  That’s  the  conven¬ 
tional  mystique  of  the  artist.  The  world.  From 
scratch.)  .  .  .  McElroy  employs  the  smuggler 
metaphor  many  times  and  in  many  ways,  and 
though  it  never  becomes  mechanical  or  tired, 
it  does  at  times  seem  overly  ambitious.” 
Daniel  Stern 

Book  Week  p!6  O  23  ’66  360w 


Reviewed  by  F.  N,  Jones 

Library  J  9i:4137  S  15 


'66  lOOw 


“Since  David  is  a  ‘word-boy’  with  limited 
honesties,  and  a  romantic  solipsist,  his  editorial 
project  evolves  into  a  self-examination  both 
profound  and  comic.  .  .  .  Among  the  many 
attractive  features  of  Mr.  McElroy’s  work,  I 
would  single  out  his  command  of  a  variety  of 
styles  .  .  .  his  delicate  absorption  in  words,  .  .  . 
and  his  unusual  ability  to  create  character  by 
oblique,  glancing  means.  As  individual  sketches 
and  as  functional  reflectors,  these  figures  more 
than  compensate  for  the  missing  ‘action.’  .  .  .  . 
More  than  half  of  the  eight  episodes  are  carried 
beyond  the  normal  span  of  interest  and  whimper 
for  fat-removal.  Erudition  sometimes  turns  into 
exhibitionism.  Pompous  epigrams  lead  nowhere 
(though  this  frustration  is,  I  suspect,  part  of 
the  plan).  Eccentricities  of  style  dwindle  into 
gibberish.  .  .  .  [However]  McElroy’s  daring, 
range  and  brilliant  subtlety  [make  this]  a 
remarkable  novel.”  J.  R.  Frakes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  2  ’66  700w 


MACEOIN.  GARY.  What  happened  at  Rome? 
the  Council  and  its  implications  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  world:  introd.  by  John  Cogiey.  191p  $5.50 
Holt 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-13497 

The  author  “opens  with  a  description  of 
the  Council,  describing  the  changes  in  attitude 
which  it  brought  about  and  the  maneuverings 
of  the  ‘progressives’  and  the  ‘conservatives.’  He 
then  discusses  collegiality,  the  laity,  Christian 
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unity,  the  Church  and  poverty,  and  the  Church 
and  the  modern  world.  He  closes  with  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  curial  reform  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


x-  ■ 

‘ 'Throughout  the  book,  the  temperament  of 
the  journalist  is  more  evident  than  the  cold 
objectivity  of  the  historian.  At  times,  too,  a 
note  of  impatient  bitterness  is  injected  into 
what  should  be  dispassionate  reporting'.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  especially  in  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘Blessed  Are  the  Poor.’  What  Happened 
at  Koine  ?  is  definitely  a  contribution  to  the 
immense  and  growing  volume  of  conciliar  lit¬ 
erature.  Though  it  does  not  match  the  reports 
of  Xavier  Kynne  or  Michael  Serafian,  it  fills 
the  need  for  a  book  that  is  more  a  summary 
than  a  treatise.”  V.  A.  Yzermans 

America  115:77  J1  16  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  G.  N.  Shuster 

Am  Scholar  66:146  winter  ’66-’67  900w 
“Mr.  MacEoin  is  a  skilled  reporter  with  30 
years  experience  at  ferreting  out  news.  This 
book  of  his  is  a  gem.  He  writes  with  a  crisp 
pen.  he  is  not  afraid  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  crammed  with  information 
about  the  defects  and  rigidity  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  .  .  .  There  are  some  eye-popping  para¬ 
graphs  about  the  wealth  of  the  Vatican,  the 
seeming  aversion  of  foreign  missionaries  to 
promote  natives  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  psychological  blunders  of  missionaries 
unconsciously  imposing  their  Western  culture 
on  natives  who  resent  them  as  ‘foreigners’. 
.  .  .  His  criticisms  seem  rather  harsh  and 
cruel,  however,  even  though  he  marshals  his 
data  very  neatly.  His  villains  are  too  black, 
his  heroes  are  too  white.”  E.  A.  Dooley 
Best  Sell  26:108  Je  15  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Callahan 

Book  Week  p2  J1  17  ’66  650w 
Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ’66  60w 


Critic  25:62  Ag  ’66  40w 

“At  times  [the  author]  shows  considerable 
historical  insight,  for  example,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  and  the 
Council.  He  avoids  detailed  discussion  of 
theological  questions,  though  in  a  few  places 
he  wades  in  a  little  beyond  his  depth.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  balanced,  informed,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  assessment  of  the  Council,  recom¬ 
mended  for  public  libraries.”  W.  C.  Heiser 
Library  J  91:2498  My  15  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Magdalen  Goffin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:19  N  3  ’66  800w 


“A  world  traveler  and  friend  to  countless 
of  the  obscure  bishops,  missioners.  and  laymen 
who  make  of  world  Catholicism  so  variegated 
and  living  an  organism,  Mr.  MacEoin  brings 
sharply  to  bear  in  a  very  few  pages  the 
understated  clarity  of  the  journalist’s  art.  He 
recognizes  the  ‘marriages  or  concubinages  of 
convenience  between  the  Roman  mind  and  re¬ 
actionary  groups’  in  Latin  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world — that  Roman  mind  concerned 
with  Latin  scholasticism,  eternal  essences,  and 
expediency  which  the  majority  at  the  Vatican 
Council  struggled  valiantly  to  cast  into  the 
dustbin  of  history.  Mr.  MacEoin’s  account  of 
the  four  years  of  the  Council  is  trenchant  and 
to  the  point.”  Michael  Novak 

Sat  R  49:48  Je  4  ’66  300w 


MCEWAN,  PETER  J.  M.,  ed.  Modern  Africa: 
ed.  with  notes  and  commentaries  by  Peter 
J.  M  McEwan  and  Robert  B.  Sutcliffe  [Eng 
title:  The  study  of  Africa].  444p  maps  $6.50 
Crowell 

309.16  Africa  65-23747 

This  collection  “is  divided  into  ten  sections 
covering  traditional  social  structures,  govern¬ 
ment,  value  systems,  and  economic  life,  dealing 
with  political,  economic,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  the  rise  of  individual  nations,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  health.  education,  and  industrial 
growth.  The  book  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  Africa’s  role  in  the  modern  world.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes  give  statistical  dates, 
including  data  in  economic  aid.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  anthology  aims  at  being  a  'general 
guide’  to  African  affairs  and  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  supplementary  reading  in  a  variety  of  sur¬ 
vey  courses  .  .  .  Some  of  the  selections  are 
rather  old  and  many  are  easily  obtained  else¬ 
where,  but  the  quality  is  high:  Kimble,  Her- 
skovits.  Evans-Pritchard,  Schapera,  Carter, 
Hodgkin,  Legum,  etc.” 

Choice  3:351  Je  66  50w 


The  editors  [of  this  book],  though  British, 

have  been  recently  working  at  Harvard.  They 
have  brought  together  an  excellent  source  book 
of  readings  drawn  from  37  outstanding  writers 
on  Africa.  .  .  .  Well  planned  with  readings 
intelligently  selected,  this  is  a  good  basic  in¬ 
troduction.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3754  Ag  ’66  llOw 


M ACFARLAN E,  IRIS.  Tales  and  legends  from 
India:  retold;  il.  by  Eric  Thomas.  136p  $3.95 
Watts,  P. 

398.2  Folklore — India — Juvenile  literature. 

Mythology,  Hindu — Juvenile  literature 

66-3359 

A  collection  of  folk  tales  from  Assam  where 
the  author  lived  for  many  years.  “Peasants, 
kings,  and  gods  mingle  with  monkeys,  snakes, 
ana  nymphs  in  stories  that  stress  loyalty, 
kindness,  and  wisdom,  whether  they  be  house¬ 
hold  or  hero  tales.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  three 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


[This  book  suggests]  the  great  variety  in 
Indian  folklore  and  legend.  .  .  .  Children  famil¬ 
iar  with  European  folklore  will  recognize  in 
this  Indian  collection  similar  themes  and  plots 
.  .  .  [and]  will  delight  in  three  trickster  tales.” 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:563  O  ’66  160w 
“An  attractive  and  interesting  collection  of 
folk  tales  .  .  .  retold  here  with  a  regard  for 
their  humor  and  the  liveliness  of  an  ancient 
oral  tradition.  .  .  .  The  legends  of  Rama  and 
Krishna  are  very  much  telescoped  and  retold 
here  as  folk  tales,  wTiich  may  be  the  popular 
versions  the  author  heard  in  Assam.  In  this 
form  they  fit  appropriately  into  the  collection 
and  can  serve  as  an  introduction  to  full-length 
accounts.  The  book  is  well  designed  and  well 
made,  illustrated  with  pleasant  line  drawings.” 
Maria  Cimino 

Library  J  91:5234  O  15  ’66  140w 


MCGAHERN,  JOHN.  The  dark.  191p  $3.95 

Knopf 

66-10527 

Set  in  “the  rural  Ireland  of  [the  author’s] 
childhood,  the  story  explores  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  boy  on  the  verge  of  manhood 
and  his  domineering  widowed  father.  The 
father,  Mahoney,  is  a  lonely,  embittered,  and 
violent  man  who  loves  his  children  deeply 
but  who  is  quite  capable  of  destroying  them 
in  his  rage  against  Fate.  The  boy  senses  the 
dangers  that  confront  him  in  this  defeat-ridden 
household  and  struggles  to  make  his  escape 
.  .  .  [and]  to  appease  the  darker  demons  of 
adolescence.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Best  Sell  26:90  Je  1  ’66  130w 
“McGahern  is  a  sensitive  and  perceptive 
man  and  this  novel  is  a  beautifully  controlled 
lyrical  probing  of  a  contemporary  Irishman’s 
entrance  into  manhood.  .  .  .  The  full  impact 
of  the  irony  of  his  situation  comes  to  the 
reader  only  afterwards  -while  many  of  the 
vivid  scenes  remain  with  him.  There  is  ugli¬ 
ness  in  this  book:  the  father-son  relationship 
may  upset  some,  and  young  Mahoney’s  struggle 
with  sex  may  repel  women  readers.  However, 
the  confidence  of  style  and  the  understanding 
of  characters  which  McGahern  displays  will 
cancel  out  any  doubts  of  this  kind.  We  must 
know  that  while  we  read  this  book,  an  ex¬ 
perience  much  like  touching  the  raw  nerves  of 
a  growing  boy,  we  are  in  the  company  of  a 
very  talented  writer.”  R.  F.  Cay  ton 

Library  J  91:2522  My  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  West 

Nation  203:488  N  7  ’66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:390  Mr  18  ’66  290w 
“Not  until  the  end  does  one  realize  that  the 
boy’s  first  name  has  never  been  used.  .  .  . 
There  are  passages  of  condensed,  almost  short¬ 
hand  stream  of  consciousness.  In  the  final 
chapter  there  are  no  pronouns  at  all,  except 
in  the  dialogue:  complete  objectivity  has  been 
achieved.  It  is  this  objectivity-in-the-subjec- 
tive,  constantly  growing  throughout  the  book, 
that  sets  this  novel  of  adolescence  somewhat 
on  a  par  with  Joyce’s  and  separates  it  sharply 
from  many  embarrassingly  self-pitying  Irish 
novels  whose  authors  seem  to  think  they  are 
following  in  the  footprints  of  Stephen  De- 
dalus."  Vivian  Mercier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  6  ’66  850w 
“Mr.  McGahern’ s  second  novel  resembles  some 
other  outstanding  Irish  examples  in  that  it  is 
plotless,  autobiographical  in  form  and  about 
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MCGAHERN,  JOHN — -Continued 
growing  up.  ...  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  widower-father  and  son  relationship 
is  of  such  a  dark  nature,  that  the  novel  is  not 
just  an  exposition  of  a  typical  Irish  Catholic 
upbringing.  This  is  a  merit,  undoubtedly;  but 
it  is  also,  in  the  matter  of  sheer  literary 
communication,  something  of  a  defect,  for  the 
two  strands  are  not  clearly  enough  related  or 
distinguished.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  slightly  too 
repetitive  about  everything.  .  .  .  Confusions 
about  what  is  the  unappealing  product  of 
circumstance  and  what  is  a  matter  of  oddity 
of  individual  situation  are  the  more  marked 
because  of  a  failure  to  infuse  any  real  individ¬ 
ual  character  into  the  hero.  .  .  .  We  think 
at  times  we  are  reading  a  story  of  studious 
success  or  failure  about  which  the  author  is 
excited.  We  discover  we  are  reading  grim  and 
terrible  farce.  The  writer  who  is  capable  of 
such  a  double-take  deserves  esteem.” 

TLS  p365  My  13  ’65  650w 


MCGINN,  DONALD  J.  John  Penry  and  the 
Marprelate  controversy.  274p  $9  Rutgers  univ. 
press 

274.2  Penry,  John.  Church  of  England — 
History,  Great  Britain — Church  history 

65-28212 

A  discussion  “of  the  important  satirical 
attacks  on  the  Church  of  England  made  by 
“Martin  Marprelate’  in  1588-89.  The  book  aims 
to  provide  ...  [a]  description  of  the  occasion 
of  the  writing  of  the  satires  and  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  their  publication.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“McGinn,  author  of  a  valuable  study  of 
early  English  Puritanism  and  professor  at 
Rutgers,  has  written  the  first  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  [of  this  subject]  in  over  50  years. 
.  .  .  McGinn  attempts  little  literary  analysis; 
he  does  attempt  the  important  task  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  author  of  the  pieces,  his  candidate 
being  John  Penry.  He  may  well  be  right, 
though  his  arguments  are  sometimes  uncom¬ 
pelling.  The  book  is  sound  and  thorough 
(though  Sir  John  Neale’s  contributions  are 
overlooked) ,  but  it  is  dull.  .  .  .  Extensive  quo¬ 
tations  and  summaries  of  works  related  to 
authorship  fill  too  many  chapters.” 

Choice  3:668  O  ’66  160w 
“[The  Marprelate  Tracts]  have,  been  con¬ 
sistently  underrated  by  literary  historians,  and 
historians  of  Puritanism  have  concentrated 
on  the  well-kept  secret  of  their  authorship. 
Professor  McGinn  plumps,  with  some  new 
arguments,  for  the  traditional  solution.  .  .  . 
He  may  well  be  right,  though  his  case  is 
circumstantial  rather  than  conclusive.  Professor 
McGinn  is  obtuse  about  16th-century  religion 
.  .  .  [and  he]  criticises  Penry  on  the  curious 
ground  that  ‘his  attack  on  the  episcopalian 
government  in  Wales  was  merely  a  front  for 
his  attack  on  episcopacy  anywhere.’  As  though 
a  man  cannot  be  a  sincere  Welsh  nationalist 
if  he  also  criticises  the  wages  policy  of  a 
Labour  government!”  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  72:556  O  14  ’66  320w 


MCGIVERN,  MAUREEN  (DALY).  See  Daly, 
M, 


MCGOVERN,  ANN.  The  question  and  answer 
book  about  the  human  body;  il.  by  Lorelle 
M.  Raboni.  68p  $1.95 ;  lib  bdg  $2.39  Random 
house 

612  Physiology — Juvenile  literature.  Anat¬ 
omy — Juvenile  literature  65-19133 

“The  skeleton,  muscles,  skin,  senses,  brain 
and  nervous  system,  digestive  system,  breath¬ 
ing,  and  the  heart  are  given  equal  space  in 
[this]  book.  [Index.]  “Grades  four  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


“For  younger  readers  than  most  of  the  recent 
books  on  anatomy,  this  covers  the  various  body 
systems  accurately  .  .  .  and  will  satisfy  most 
young  questioners.  The  many  illustrations  and 
diagrams  on  every  page  are  satisfactory.” 
Judith  Geller 

Library  J  90:5518  D  15  ’65  60w 
“The  binding  is  not  sturdy,  the  paper  is  poor, 
and  the  colouring  far  from  discreet,  but  the 
questions  answered  are  those  likely  to  interest 
children  .  .  .  while  the  answers  are  given  in 
a  clear  robust  manner,  and  the  diagrams  are 
in  general  understandable.” 

TLS  p453  My  19  '66  70w 


MCGRATH,  DANIEL  F.,  ed.  Bookman’s  price 
index,  v  1.  See  Bookman’s  price  index 


MCGRATH,  EARL  J.  The  predominantly 

Negro  colleges  and  universities  in  transi¬ 
tion;  pub.  for  the  Inst,  of  higher  education. 
204p  $4.75;  pa  $2.75  Teachers  college 

378.75  Negroes — Education.  Colleges  and 
universities — Southern  States.  Segregation 
in  education  65-19733 

The  "report  of  a  study,  financed  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation,  of  123  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  and  universities.  .  .  .  Data  were  col¬ 
lected  concerning  most  aspects  of  each  col¬ 
lege.  In  treatment,  however,  summaries  of 
the  data  are  .made  so  that  g'roup,  rather  than 
individual,  characteristics  of  the  colleges  are 
revealed.  .  .  .  The  central  conclusions  of  the 
report  are:  1)  that  the  nation’s  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  and  universities  vary  widely 
in  character  and  quality;  2)  that  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  these  institutions  will  continue 
to  provide  the  primary  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Negro  youth  and — because  of  the 
need  for  immediate  strengthening — private 
foundations,  the  federal  government,  and  other 
governmental  agencies  should  provide  massive 
support.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


“Much  of  the  material  in  this  well- 
documented  study  is  familiar.  .  .  .  McGrath 
calls  upon  the  foundations  and  other  bene¬ 
factors  to  assist  the  reasonably  good,  but  not 
superior,  predominantly  Negro  institutions. 
One  would  wish  that  he  had  not  called  upon 
foundations  to  give  this  support  in  order  to 
gain  'public  acclaim,’  but  he  also  insists 
that  this  support  would  make  a  lasting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  gen¬ 
erally.  .  .  .  This  well-researched  book  in¬ 

cludes  much  detailed  information. 

In  addition  to  the  text,  [there  is] 
a  series  of  appendixes,  detailing  the  location, 
curricular  patterns,  and  financial  status  of 
these  colleges,  and  an  excellent  bibliography.” 
K.  B.  O’Brien 

Am  Hist  R  71:735  Ja  ’66  800w 

Choice  3:154  Ap  ’66  160w 
“The  study  is  admittedly  an  overview;  for 
every  generalization  made,  a  goodly  number 
of  exceptions  can  be  cited.  Furthermore,  the 
book  was  compiled  in  haste  and  sometimes 
suffers,  apparently,  from  drawing  many  of  its 
statistics  from  inaccurate  college  catalogues 
and  questionnaires  answered  by  the  colleges 
themselves.  .  .  [It]  is  valuable  primarily  be¬ 
cause  it  begins  to  bring  into  focus  a  segment 
of  American  academic  life  long  isolated  from 
major  contact  with  the  rest  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Depressing  as  it  may  be.  McGrath’s 
study  is,  if  anything,  too  optimistic.  For  in¬ 
stance,  only  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  supplied  detailed  information  for  the 
study  .  This  sample  .  .  .  includes  less  than 
naif  of  the  eligible  institutions  in  Alabama  and 
.South  Carolina,  [and]  one  may  suspect  that 
many  schools  in  the  twenty-eight  per  cent  not 
tabulated  are  among  those  in  the  most  dif- 
ficulty.  ...  Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the 
McGrath  study  is  the  list  of  recommendations 
for  improvement  he  makes  throughout  the  book 
(most  which  are  helpfully  italicized).” 

M.  C.  Lehfeldt 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:83  winter  ’66  1850w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Clement 

J  Higher  Ed  37:418  O  ’66  850w 
“As  would  be  expected  from  a  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  present 
executive  officer  of  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  information 
and  conclusions  are  both  discerning  and 
thought-provoking.  .  .  .  Until  this  report  was 
written  precise  information  about  [Negro  col¬ 
leges]  was  not  available— not  even  as  to  their 
exact  number  let  alone  such  things  as  enroll¬ 
ment,  budget,  curriculum,  and  quality.  .  .  . 
McGrath  suggests  that  more  of  the  private 
Negro  colleges  should  attempt  to  develop  grad¬ 
uate  programs.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  this  could  bi 
in  light  of  the  very  m 
and  limited  faculties  in 
that  are  not  already  . 
work.  .  .  .  The  study 
is  indispensable  for  an 
problem  of  higher  educ 
America.”  S.  M.  Nabrit 

Sat  R  48:69  Je  19  ’65  850w 


5  readily  accomplished 
eager  library  holdings 
those  private  colleges 
involved  in  graduate 
is  not  only  useful;  it 
understanding  of  the 
■ation  for  Negroes  in 


MCGRAW-HILL  encyclopedia  of  science  and 
technology;  an  international  reference  work 
m  fifteen  volumes  including  an  index.  15v 
2d  ed  il  maps  $295  McGraw 


593  Science — Dictionaries.  Technology — Dic¬ 
tionaries  65-26484 

The  second  edition  “contains  some  150  new 
articles  .  .  .  and  an  equal  number  of  entirely 
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rewritten  articles.  .  .  .  Some  1,500  articles 
have  been  amended  to  provide  for  later  sta¬ 
tistics,  new  bibliographical  entries  and  the  like. 
Of  the  many  illustrations  roughly  1,100  have 
been  revised,  replaced  or  added.  ...  To  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  biographical  coverage  a  new 
volume  has  been  issued  that  gives  information 
on  living  scientists;  there  is  also 'a  separate 
volume  devoted  to  bibliographical  information.” 
(Sci  Am)  For  first  edition  see  BED  1962. 


“Imbalances  [which]  were  present  in  the  first 
edition  have  been  carried  through  to  the  sec¬ 
ond.  On  the  whole,  the  encyclopedia  is  much 
stronger  in  its  treatment  of  technology,  instru¬ 
ments  (but  not  of  the  typewriter,  alas!),  phys¬ 
ics,  geology,  and  experimental  aspects  of  biol¬ 
ogy  (for  example,  behavior,  cell,  endocrinology, 
and  embryology)  than  in  descriptive  biology  and 
natural  history.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  the  majority 
of  the  articles  are  excellent  and  convey  enough 
detail  to  satisfy  ordinary  needs  for  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  new  edition  contains  much 

added  material  (accommodated  by  the  device  of 
a-b  pages),  illustrations  have  been  replaced, 
and  the  index  has  been  completely  overhauled.’1 
J.  W.  Hedgpeth 

Science  152:903  My  13  ’66  900w 
“This  excellent  compendium  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  revised.  .  .  .  The  additions  and  re¬ 
visions  in  the  second  edition  do  not,  of  course, 
make  the  first  obsolete,  particularly  since  the 
publisher  puts  out  annuals  to  keep  the  ency¬ 
clopedia  up  to  date,  but  anyone  working  in 
science  and  technology  who  can  afford  the 
expense  will  find  the  new  set  well  worth  it.” 

Sci  Am  214:138  Je  ’66  220w 


MCGRAW-HILL  modern  of  men  of  science; 
426  leading  contemporary  scientists,  presented 
by  the  eds.  of  the  McGraw-Hill  encyclopedia 
of  science  and  technology  [ed.-in-chief.  Jay 
E.  Greene].  620p  il  $19.50  McGraw 

920  Scientists  66-14808 

“The  biographees  were  selected  from  among 
the  recipients  of  the  major  awards  and  prizes 
for  scientific  achievement  conferred  since  1940, 
including  4&  Nobel  Prize  winners.  .  .  .  Each 
sketch  contains  an  .  .  .  account  of  the  person's 
scientific  and  technological  achievements.” 
(Science) 


“Alphabetically  arranged  by  scientist,  most 
of  the  biographies  [in  this  volume]  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  black-and-white  sketch.  A  star 
preceding  the  article  indicates  that  the  material 
is  either  autobiographical  or  has  been  approved 
by  the  subject.  There  are  two  indexes;  a  gen¬ 
eral  index  listing  the  scientists,  titles  of  their 
books  and  subjects,  plus  a  classified  index  list¬ 
ing  the  scientists  by  the  special  fields.  The 
volume  is  most  useful  in  conjunction  with  the 
McGraw-Hill  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and 
Technology  because  each  article  ends  with  one 
or  more  references  to  data  in  the  encyclopedia, 
but  the  work  can  also  be  used  purely  as  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  20th  century  scien¬ 
tists.”  Ann  Redgate 

Library  J  91:3922  S  1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:64  N  19  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  sketches  in  this  book  are  written]  in 
as  lucid  language  as  the  nature  of  the  material 
makes  possible.  .  .  .  [They  are]  unusually 
valuable  because  of  [their]  emphasis  on  the 
biographees’  scientific  work  and  achievements.” 
Hilary  Deason 

Science  153:731  Ag  12  ’66  150w 


MACGREGOR,  GEDDES.  God  beyond  doubt:  an 
essay  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  240p  $3.95 
Lippincott 

211  Psychology,  Religious.  Philosophy  and 
religion  66-16660 

This  work  surveys  “objections  to  religious 
belief  and  seeks  to  answer  these  objections, 
utilizing  ideas  from  sources  ranging  from  Greek 
philosophy  to  Tillich.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes. 


“That  the  work  fails  to  convince  even  the 
mildly  skeptical  is  readily  apparent.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  rarely  brought  into  clear  focus,  and 
the  antidotes  for  doubt  are  unconvincing.  This 
sort  of  anachronistic  sermonizing  is  doubtless 
just  the  genre  of  theological  writing  that  is 
troubling  the  new  radical  theologians.”  W.  S. 
Debenham 

Library  J  91:3438  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  study  begins]  with  a  succinct  and 
persuasive  explanation  of  the  God-is-dead  syn¬ 
drome.  [Dean  MacGregor]  moves  on  to  a  posi¬ 


tive,  balanced  discussion  of  theological  themes 
relating  to  God  and  man  as  these  are  expressed 
not  only  in  Christianity  but  in  other  world 
religions  as  well.  His  clear,  vigorous  exposition 
underscores  once  again  the  solid  intellectual 
and  philosophical  foundation  of  religious  faith.” 
N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  30  ’66  lOOw 


MCGREW,  RODERICK  E.  Russia  and  the 
cholera,  1823-1832.  229p  $6  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
614.4  Cholera,  Asiatic.  Russia — Social  con¬ 
ditions  65-20638 

“After  a  general  chapter  on  ‘The  Cholera 
and  History,’  Professor  McGrew  discusses 
‘Russian  Medicine  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Cholera,’  ‘The  Cholera  Returns:  Orenburg  to 
Nizhny,  1829-1830,’  ‘Moscow,  1830,’  ‘The  Sum- 
mum:  1831,’  most  of  which  is  dented  to  cholera 
in  St.  Petersburg,  but  which  also  deals  with 
cholera  and  the  Polish  Revolution  and  other 
topics,  and  finally,  ‘Russian  Medicine  and  the 
Cholera.’  The  brief  epilogue  restates  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  concerning  the  impact  of  cholera 
on  Russia  and  what  the  cholera  years  revealed 
about  Russian  government,  society,  and  med¬ 
icine.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Appendix:  Statistics  of 
cholera  mortality  in  Moscow.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  book]  treats  thoroughly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  an  important  lengthy  episode  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  I.  It  adds  to  medical  history 
a  careful,  up-to-date  study  of  a  major  epidemic. 
And  it  illuminates  the  evolution  of  medical 
science  in  Russia.  While  the  author’s  method 
of  approaching  Russia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  through  cholera  and  reaction 
to  cholera  produces  little  that  is  novel  or  strik¬ 
ing,  his  analysis  is  on  the  whole  highly  com¬ 
petent,  fair,  and  indeed  convincing.  ...  In 
the  discussion  of  the  development  of  Russian 
medicine  he  shows  a  sure  touch  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Russian  contributions  rarely  found 
outside  Soviet  borders  and  a  discrimination  and 
a  sophistication  sadly  lacking  within  them.” 
N.  V.  Riasanovsky 

Am  Hist  R  71:1018  Ap  ’66  350w 


“Cholera  spread  from  Russia  to  western  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1832,  and  Dr.  McGrew’s  account  has 
filled  a  gap  in  the  early  history  of  this  plague. 
.  .  .  [His]  chief  concern  is  with  [the  disease’s] 
impact  upon  Russian  society — a  unique  mixture 
of  feudalism  and  autocracy,  with  a  brutalized 
peasantry,  an  irresponsible  aristocracy,  and  an 
incredibly  inefficient  and  bumbling  bureauc¬ 
racy.  .  .  .  Dr.  McGrew’s  successful  attempt  to 
trace  this  great  pandemic  and  place  it  in  its 
social  context  reflects  a  healthy  trend  in 
medical  history.”  John  Duffy 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:212  Mr  ’66  420w 


MCGUFFIE,  T.  H.,  comp.  Rank  and  file;  the 
common  solider  at  peace  and  war,  1642-1914. 
424p  il  $8.50  St  Martins 
355.309  Soldiers  66-13192 

This  volume  “is  compiled  from  the  original 
writings  of  private  soldiers  or  by  men  who 
once  were  private  soldiers  .  .  .  and  deals  with 
their  lives  at  home  and  abroad;  their  recruit¬ 
ment;  domestic  affairs;  barracks  and  billets; 
their  campaigns  in  victory  and  defeat;  and 
their  ultimate  destinies.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
are  British,  but  Frenchmen,  Germans  and 
Americans  also  are  included.  .  .  .  The  extracts 
are  grouped  together  in  chapters  to  provide 
parallel  instances.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“British  military  historian  T.  H.  McGuffie’s 
sweeping  newsreel  of  war  between  1642  and 
1914,  as  spliced  together  from  the  journals  of 
English,  American  and  Continental  soldiers, 
illustrates  graphically  how  little  the  face  of 
war  has  changed.  ...  If  the  accounts  are  as 
uneven  as  the  education  of  those  who  wrote 
them,  they  are  almost  all  indisputably  authen¬ 
tic  accounts  by  men  whose  credentials  are 
beyond  cavil.” 

Newsweek  67:112B  Ap  11  ’66  650w 
“The  records  which  Mr.  McGuffie  has 
brought  together,  often  humble  indeed,  reveal 
a  vivid  picture  of  [the  soldiers']  lives  and  the 
historical  events  which,  from  time  to  time, 
engulfed  them.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  made  a 
catholic  and  well-balanced  selection  which 
varies  from  the  colourful  and  ebullient,  through 
the  sternly  religious  and  would-be  reformers, 
to  the  rock-like  solidarity  of  Sir  William 
Robertson  as  a  16th  Lancer.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
most  entertaining  book,  clearly  compiled  with 
sympathy  and  understanding.” 

TLS  p877  S  24  ’64  800w 
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MCGUIGAN,  DOROTHY  GIES.  The  Habs- 

burgs.  462p  pi  $6.95  Doubleday 
920  Habsburg,  House  of.  Austria — History 

66-12210 

“For  300  years,  the  Habs burgs  pre-empted 
the  title  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  while  they 
actually  ruled  in  roughly  the  same  places  and 
over  much  the  same  peoples  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In 
‘The  Habsburgs,’  Dorothy  Gies  McGuigan 
firmly  delimits  her  aim  in  her  foreword.  She 
is  concerned  with  the  family  as  human  beings, 
with  ‘men  and  women  in  a  family  of  kings.’ 
She  will  recount  only  so  much  history  as  is 
needed  to  set  the  stage  for  her  characters.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Genealogy.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Christian  Century  83:937  J1  27  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  13  ’66 
600w 

“Readers  who  wish  to  approach  Austrian 
history  from  tile  human  angle  will  find  this 
an  intriguing  and  rewarding  book.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  public  libraries;  the  volume  may 
be  quite  useful,  however,  also  to  beginning 
college  students.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:3403  J1  '66  130w 
“Mrs.  McGuigan  prefaces  her  book  with  the 
Habsburg  genealogies  from  Adam  Wandrusz- 
ka’s  ‘The  House  of  Habsburg,’  but  curiously 
omits  the  first  family  tree,  from  Rudolf  I  to 
Maxmilian  I — some  200  years,  or  the  whole 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  .  .  Her  distended 
bibliography  cites  as  secondary  sources  such 
books  as  Emil  Ludwig’s  ‘Napoleon’  and  Walter 
Tritsch’s  ‘Metternich,’  which  hardly  merit  dis¬ 
tinction.  And  she  omits  such  serious  historical 
studies  as  Max  Braubach’s  admirable  five 
volumes  on  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  or  Khe- 
venhuller’s  diaries.  But  these  are  picayune 
lapses  in  so  vast  a  panorama  of  figures  in  a 
landscape.  These  figures  are  almost  all  em¬ 
perors  and  empresses.  But  the  author  succeeds 
in  showing  them  first  and  last  as  loving  and 
living  men  and  women.”  Anne  Fremantle 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  24  ’66  700w 

MCGUIRE,  EDNA.  The  Peace  corps;  kindlers 
of  the  spark;  introd.  by  Donovan  V.  McClure. 
224p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.94  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
309.2  U.S.  Peace  Corps — Juvenile  literature 

66-10697 

This  “account  of  the  lives  and  work  of  .  .  . 
volunteers  is  the  result  of  Lthe  author’s] 
travels  in  five  countries:  Ecuador,  Tunisia, 
Sierra  Leone,  India,  and  Malaysia.  The  book 
traces  the  inception,  growth,  and  development 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  discusses  in  detail  the 
selection  and  training  of  applicants.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  account  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  some¬ 
what  sparsely  illustrated.  .  .  .  Many  young 
readers  will  probably  prefer  the  more  intimate 
accounts  written  by  actual  participants  in  the 
program.” 

Best  Sell  26:58  My  1  '66  90w 
“This  simple,  glowing,  illustrated  story  of 
the  corps  is  designed  for  young  people.” 

Christian  Century  83:337  Mr  16  ’66  20w 
[YA1 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4  J1  14  ’66 
19  Ow  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  30w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Louise  Browner 

Library  J  91:2221  Ap  15  '66  90w 
“From  her  observations  [the  author]  has 
drawn  a  series  of  inspirational  vignettes  of 
the  corps  on  the  job.  The  picture  she  paints 
is  a  rosy  one,  brightened  by  humorous  in¬ 
cidents.  .  .  .  The  other  and  darker  side.  .  .  .  has 
been  neglected.  .  .  .  There  is  no  discussion  of 
some  workers’  ‘withdrawal  symptoms,'  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  foreigners  in  their  own  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  work  when  they 
return.  The  reader’s  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Peace  Corps  could  only  be 
deepened  if  the  whole  story  were  told.”  Jared 
Martin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  13  ’66  190w 

MCGUIRE,  MARTIN  C.  Secrecy  and  the  arms 
race;  a  theory  of  the  accumulation  of  stra¬ 
tegic  weapons  and  how  secrecy  affects  it. 
249p  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
355.03  Military  policy  65-22062 

The  author  “uses  the  theory  of  economics 
in  general  and  economic  duopoly  in  particular 


to  examine  the  effect  of  secrecy  and  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  arms  race.  He  explains  that  in 
determining  what  value  is  to  be  placed  on 
secrecy,  strategists  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  imperative  to  prove  to  an 
adversary  that  one’s  intentions  are  not  hostile 
.  .  .  [and]  attempts  to  find  ways  of  measuring 
the  value  of  information  about  an  adversary  at 
any  given  point  in  arms  confrontation,  and.  to 
trace  the  effects  of  less-than-perfect  information 
in  this  situation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes 
apply  economic  models  to  claims  made  in  the 
text.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“One  must  emphasize  that  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘an’  arms  race,  which  derives  its  char¬ 
acteristics  from  that  abstracted  .  .  .  utopia 
where  economists  so  often  seem  to  find  their 
assumptions,  and  thus  has  little  in  common 
with  the  (‘our’)  arms  race.  .  .  .  Intellectual 
puzzles  addicts  .  .  .  will  enjoy  McGuire’s  display 
of  deductive  brilliance.  .  .  .  Discussing  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  of  profound  interest  to  everyone 
— whether  to  arm  or  disarm,  when  and  how — he 
develops  several  fascinating  insights  that  are 
not  easily  reached  by  simple  intuition.  .  .  . 
However,  his  attempt  to  produce  conclusions  as 
well — to  link  this  essay  on  arms  control  with 
the  earlier  essay  on  arms  secrecy — is  largely  a 
failure;  the  economist’s  abstractions  remain 
dominant  in  the  end.”  Philip  Green 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:756  S  ’66  650w 
“The  title  .  .  .  implies  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  study  than  is  presented.  ...  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  •  classicists  among  political 
scientists  will  wish  to  wend  their  torturous  way 
through  the  equations  and  graphs;  although,  if 
such  an  individual  has  in  mind  developing  his 
understanding  of  the  application  of  systems 
analysis  to  political  problems,  this  book  in  its 
fairly  narrow  context  is  a  worthy  introduction 
to  its  disciplinary  domain.  In  any  event  the 
last  two  chapters,  ‘Secrecy  and  Interaction  in 
the  Arms  Race’  and  ‘Information  Exchange  and 
Arms  Control’  .  .  .  are  well  worth  anyone’s 
time.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  these  essays  represent, 
in  some  measure,  pioneering  work  on  the  com¬ 
plex  subject  of  secrecy.”  Arnold  Kramish 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:151  J1  ’66  3S0w 
“Within  [its]  carefully  circumscribed  limits, 
[this]  work  is  an  impressive  addition  to  the 
methodology  of  strategic  analysis.  One  can 
quarrel  with  McGuire’s  basic  assumptions, 
that  disarmament  or  no,  adversaries  remain 
adversaries.’  Whatever  disagreements  tradi¬ 
tionalists  may  harbor  toward  this  type  of 
methodological  exercise,  it  ill  behooves  them 
to  ignore  the  implications  on  the  interrelated 
disciplines.  A  useful  contribution  for  advanced 
students.” 

Choice  3:77  Mr  '66  180w 
“This  is  a  revised  version  of  Mr.  McGuire’s 
doctoral  dissertation  which  assumes  that  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  becoming  our  predom¬ 
inant  military  policy.  .  .  .  [It]  is  for  libraries 
serving  specialists  in  this  new  field  but  sub¬ 
ject  and  treatment  will  otherwise  limit  reader 
interest.”  H.  H.  Bemt 

Library  J  91:264  Ja  15  '66  150w 


MACHOTKA,  OTAKAR.  The  unconscious  in 
social  relations;  an  analysis  of  un conscious 
"ty,  society,  and  culture, 
lib. 

301.15  Social  psychology.  Subconsciousness 

63-11483 

“The  avowed  objective  of  this  book  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  unconscious 
processes  in  social  life.  The  author’s  aim  is 
to  outline  problems,  to  clarify  basic  issues,  to 
formulate  hypotheses,  and  to  clear  the  way  for 
subsequent  empirical  research.  .  .  .  He  pre¬ 
sents  a  catalogue  of  unconscious  behavior 
patterns,  shows  how  they  are  subject  to  social 
control,  and  indicates  ways  in  which  they  en¬ 
ter  into  the  preservation  and  transformation 
of  society  and  culture.”  (Am  J  Soc)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Indexes  of  names  and  of 
subjects. 


“The  book  unfortunately  suffers  from  several 
shortcomings.  Key  contentions  are  difficult  to 
assess  because  the  identifying  characteristics 
of  the  classes  being  discussed  are  not  speci¬ 
fied.  Various  behavior  patterns  are  listed 
but  nowhere  is  the  term  unconscious  defined. 
Since  consciousness  also  remains  undefined 
the  subject  matter  cannot  be  identified  even 
as  a  residual  category.  .  .  .  While  the  author’s 
discussion  of  some  problems,  especially  of  so¬ 
cial  change,  contains  a  number  of  perceptive 
observations,  it  would  appear  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  The  classifications  used 
are  inadequate  for  empirical  research 
Furthermore,  the  categories  are  not  mutually 


processes  m  personal 
321p  $6  Philosophical 
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exclusive;  sometimes  the  same  illustrations 
are  used  in  different  contexts.”  Tamotsu  Shi- 
butani 

Am  J  Soc  71:727  My  ’66  900w 


Machotka  has  performed  a  service  investi¬ 
gating  a  level  of  thought,  feeling  and  inter¬ 
action  that  is  often  difficult  to  conceptualize 
and  understand.  Current  fashionsffin  sociologi¬ 
cal  research,  with  their  emphasis  on  quanti¬ 
tative  methods,  are  confronted  here  with  a 
new  challenge.  So  too  with  psychology  .  .  . 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  the  author  should  give 
only  passing  attention  to  psychoanalytic  con¬ 
cepts  .  .  .  the  virtual  neglect  of  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  perspective  in  the  book  under  review 
is  still  puzzling.  Nevertheless,  tit]  fulfills  its 
purpose  in  underlining  the  prevalence  and  the 
significance  of  unconscious  processes.  It  also 
stresses  the  need  for  more  systematic  analysis 
of  the  subterranean  currents  coursing  through 
society.”  C.  C.  Bowman 

Am  Soc  R  30:320  Ap  ’65  500w 


MCHUGH,  ROGER,  ed.  Dublin,  1916.  399p  $6.95 
Hawthorn  bks. 

941.5  Ireland — History — Sinn  Fein  Rebellion, 
1916.  Dublin— History  66-20554 

The  editor,  a  professor  “of  English  in 
University  College,  Dublin,  has  assembled  .  .  . 
a  collection  of  contemporary  writings  reflecting 
various  attitudes  and  views  of  participants  and 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of  Easter  Week, 
1916.”  (Best  Sell) 


“On  Easter  Monday,  April  24,  1916,  a  handful 
of  men,  representing  the  Irish  Volunteers  and 
the  Irish  Citizen  Army  .  .  .  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  announcing  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  .  .  .  Six  days  [later]  .  .  . 
Padraic  Pearse,  the  Commandant  of  the  Irish, 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  save  further 
bloodshed.  .  .  .  The  series  of  executions  of  the 
Irish  leaders  which  outraged  the  conscience  of 
the  world  [followed]  and  solidified  the  attitudes 
of  the  Irish  people  against  the  British  and 
for  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a 
fascinating  book,  indeed;  drawing  upon  .  .  . 
diverse  sources.  .  .  .  Dr.  McHugh  has  chosen 
his  material  well;  and  the  end  result  is  an 
excellent  ‘across-the-board’  view  of  this  crucial 
week  in  Irish  history.”  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:267  O  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:5960  D  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Sean  Cronin 

Nation  203:487  N  7  ’66  270w 
“This  anthology  brings  together  the  voices 
of  the  great  and  small,  reporting  their  feelings 
and  experiences  during  the  week  of  the  Easter 
Rebellion:  O’Casey,  O’Faolain,  Yeats,  Patrick 
Pearse  and  Shaw,  among  the  great;  Roger 
Casement’s  diary  report  on  his  disastrous  gun- 
running  expedition  by  German  submarine;  a 
nurse  in  Dublin  Castle  describing  the  deaths 
and  disfigurements  of  war;  memoirs  by  soldiers 
inside  the,  General  Post  Office,  by  priests, 
students,  witnesses  to  the  surrender  and  ex¬ 
ecutions;  last  letters  of  the  condemned  and 
the  reactions  of  those  who  heard  the  news  in 
exile.  This  eloquent  collection  can  be  read  as 
history  or  Hter^ture.”^  R  ^  N  2?  ,g6  g()w 


MCINERNY,  RALPH  M.  Thomism  in  an  age 

of  renewal.  206p  $4.95  Doubleday 

189  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint  66-24337 

The  author,  “philosophy  professor  at  Notre 
Dame  University,  here  defends  Thomistic 
philosophy.  .  .  .  His  conclusion  is  that  St. 
Thomas’s  clarity  of  thought  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  discipline  which  his  philosophy 
provides  is  as  relevant  now  as  it  was  m  the 
13th  century.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
references. 

“They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  They  said 
that  the  philosophical  synthesis  of  Aquinas 
could  not  be  applied  to  a  church  in  upheaval. 
Mclnerny  says  it  can.  A  book  by  a  Catholic 
for  Catholics,  it  declares:  Aquinas,  si;  mis¬ 
applied  Aquinas,  no.  And,  hints  Mcmerny,  what 
we  usually  hear  are  misapplications.” 

Christian  Century  83:1474  N  30  66  50w 

“This  book  has  the  carefully  reasoned  de¬ 
velopment  and  pedagogical  wit  one  expects 
from  a  good  philosophy  teacher.  Recommended 
for  limited  purchase.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  91:5406  N  1  ’66  80w 


MCI N NES,  GRAHAM.  The  road  to  Gundagai. 
(London  House  and  Maxwell  bk)  285p  il  maps 
$5.95  British  bk.  centre 
B  or  92  Thirkell,  Angela  (Mackail)  66-17848 
“When  [Angela]  Thirkell  with  her  second 
husband.  Captain  Thirkell  of  Melbourne,  went 
out  to  Australia  after  W.W.I  her  two  young 
Mclnnes’  sons  accompanied  them.  .  .  .  [In 
this  book]  Graham  reminisces  about  his 
schooldays  in  Australia,  the  10  years  of  his  life 
with  the  Thirkells  in  Melbourne  and  his 
mother’s  relations  with  her  neighbors  and 
friends.”  (Library  J) 


“Angela  Thirkell  never  wrote  a  great  novel 
but  she  wrote  many  with  facility  and  under¬ 
standing.  Now.  her  son  .  .  .  has  written  of 
youth  in  Australia,  with  the  same  clear  ob¬ 
servation,  humor  and  cool  approach  to  life. 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  fine  memoir  of  AT  and  a  begin¬ 
ning  autobiography  of  her  son  as  well  as  a 
picture  of  Melbourne  in  the  early  1900’s.  For 
general  purchase.”  IC.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:3709  Ag  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  69:730  My  7  ’65  1000W 
“[This  book]  is  a  work  of  literary  art. 
.  .  .  Graham  Mclnnes  belongs  to  the  generation 
after  Jack  Lindsay.  .  .  .  Whereas  for  Mr. 
Lindsay,  England  and  Europe  was  a  dream  to 
be  realized,  for  Graham  Mclnnes.  Australia 
was  a  reality  to  be  grasped  and  for  his  mother. 
England  was  a  dream  to  be  clung  to.  .  .  .  Set 
against  Mother  is  the  experience  of  Australia 
itself,  its  combination  of  great  beauty  and 
healthy  egalitarianism  with  ugliness,  philis¬ 
tinism  and  provinciality.” 

TLS  p347  My  6  ’65  400w 


MACINNES,  HELEN.  The  double  image.  309p 
$5.75  Harcourt 

66-12370 

John  Craig,  a  young  American,  encounters 
Professor  Sussman,  a  former  favorite  college 
teacher  on  the  street  in  Paris.  Craig  and 
Veronica  Clark,  a  young  art  student,  are 
drawn  into  an  espionage  activity  involving 
Nazi-Soviet  agents  which  culminates  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Pear  Tree  on  the  Greek  island  of  Mykonos. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:671  My  7  ’66  60w 
“This  is  a  good  novel  of  intrigue  and 
espionage,  head  and  shoulders  above  its  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  situation  is  quite  involved, 
the  characters  many  and  occasionally  confus¬ 
ing.  There  seem  to  be  more  explanatory 
conversation  and  contrived  situations  than  one 
normally  finds  in  Miss  Maclnnes’  books.  .  .  . 
The,  story  moves  smoothly,  the  characters 
have  dimension,  the  love  story  is  handled 
with  restraint  and  credibility,  and  the  back¬ 
grounds  as  always  are  brilliantly  authentic. 
As  a  fan  of  long  standing  of  Helen  Mac¬ 
lnnes,  I  do  feel  that  this  is  not  the  author’s 
best.”  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  25:419  F  1  ’66  410w 
“I  regret  having  to  say  that  I  finished  read¬ 
ing  The  Double  Image  only  because  of  my 
obligations  to  the  editors  of  this  review.  .  .  . 
I  found  it  all  quite  unconvincing  and  not 
even  ingenious.  For  Miss  Maclnnes’  admirers, 
let  me  report  that  .  .  .  some  of  the  characters 
from  her  earlier  The  Venetian  Affair  [BRD 
1963]  appear,  that  the  plot  is  supremely  com¬ 
plicated,  that  the  Good  Guys  are  virtuous  and 
the  Bad  Guys  evil,  that  the  travelogue,  is 
handled  with  competence,  and  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  message  is  that  Communists  and  Nazis  are 
really  all  the  same.  In  the  end  it  struck  me 
that  Edmund  Wilson’s  cranky  question.  ‘Who 
cares  who  killed  Roger  Ackroyd?,’  is  still  very 
much  to  the  point.”  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl8  F  13  ’66  490w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  13  '66 
400w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:122  Ap  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:278  Ja  15  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:2237  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:852  Je  10  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Neville 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  9  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  ’66  40w 
“Despite  the  current  mania  for  Bondian  gad- 
getry,  [Maclnnes’s]  spies  still  hide  their  micro¬ 
films  in  hollowed-out  tie  clasps;  neither  her 
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MACINNES,  H ELEN — -Continued 
heroes  nor  villains  spill  gore,  and  her  hussy 
enemy  spies  suggest,  but  only  suggest,  that 
their  heels  are  slightly  rounded.  What  Mac- 
Innes  does  best  is  write  a  literate  and  believ¬ 
able  story  of  suspense.  .  .  .  Her  sole  concern 
is  a  good  story,  and  her  characters  are  neither 
clowns  nor  antihero  supermen,  but  human 
beings.” 

Time  87:11-1  Mr  IS  ’66  850w 

TLS  p579  Je  30  ’66  480w 


MACINTYRE,  ALASDAI R.  A  short  history  of 
ethics.  2S0p  $4.95:  pa  $2.45  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
170.9  Ethics  66-14209 

This  book  discusses  “the  debt  that  moral 
philosophers  owe  to  their  predecessors,  .  .  .  the 
nature  of  moral  concepts  .  .  .  and  the  historical 
development  of  changes  in  those  concepts  [and] 
the  influence  of  philosophical  inquiry  upon  moral 
concepts  themselves.  .  .  .  [The  commentary 

offers]  the  essential  historical  background  and 
perspective  for  .  .  .  reading  ....  texts  which 
form  the  core  of  the  study  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“Though  requiring  close  attention,  [this] 
book  can  be  read  with  profit  by  intelligent  read¬ 
ers  even  if  they  lack  philosophical  specializa¬ 
tion.”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:1903  Ap  1  ’66  llOw 
“It  never  becomes  clear  whether  Professor 
MacIntyre  is  writing  a  history  of  ethical  thought 
through  the  ages  or  a  history  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy.  He  is  aware  of  this,  and  indeed  apologizes 
for  what  he  describes  as  his  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two  histories:  but  the  failure  to  be 
clear  on  this  point  does  have  a  befuddling  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  reader,  and  it  blurs  the  edges  of 
the  arguments  in  more  than  one  place.  .  .  . 
Despite  .  .  .  general  doubts  and  reservations, 
however,  there  are  excellent  things  in  this  book. 
The  chapters  on  the  Greeks,  though  perhaps  dis¬ 
proportionately  long,  are  very  good  indeed, 
both  clear  and  detailed.  The  chapter  on  Hegel 
and  Marx  is  perhaps  the  least  clear,  but  one 
suspects  that  this  is  a  hazard  inherent  in  the 
subject-matter,  for  which  the  author  is  by  no 
means  to  be  blamed.” 

TLS  p862  S  15  '66  1300w 


MACINTYRE,  DONALD.  The  battle  for  the 
Mediterranean.  216p  pi  maps  $5.50  Norton 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Naval  opera¬ 
tions  65-11213 

This  is  an  “account  of  the  struggle  from 
June  1940  to  May  1943  for  control  of  the  supply 
routes  to  the  opposing  armies  in  North  Africa. 
.  .  .  [A]  British  naval  historian,  [the  author] 

stresses  the  obsolescence  of  the  battleship  and 
the  large  surface  fleets  in  an  era  when  air 
power  quickly  became  the  decisive  factor  both 
in  blocking  and  in  maintaining  sea  communica¬ 
tions.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


MACK,  MAYNARD.  King  Lear  in  our  time. 

126p  $3.75  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William.  King  Lear 

65-23949 

The  author  “gave  the  Beekman  Lectures  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  fall  of  1964,  and  has  re-cast 
them  in  this  volume,  in  which  he  considers 
certain  historical  and  analytical  problems 
bearing  on  the  stage  production  and  central 
meaning  of  [the  play].  .  .  .  Professor  Mack 
first  considers  Nahum  Tate's  edition  of  1681. 
.  .  .  The  account  is  brought  up  through 

Garrick’s  performance  .  .  .  and  the  nineteenth- 
century  Lears  to  several  modem  stage  ver¬ 
sions,  including  those  of  Peter  Brook  and 
Herbert  Blau.  Professor  Mack  suggests  that 
the  modern  theatre  has  as  many  ways  of  dis¬ 
torting  or  obscuring  the  effect  of  King  Lear 
as  our  forefathers  had.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[This]  little  volume  ...  is  ultimately  a 
private  view  and  a  lay  sermon,  learned,  grace¬ 
fully  written  and  worth  anybody's  time  if 
anybody  needs  rather  to  read  about  King  Lear 
than  read  King  Lear.”  James  San  doe 

Library  J  91:257  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  is  a  scholar’s  book,  though  not  at 
all  indifferent  to  the  theater.  [The  author’s] 
account  of  centuries  of  struggle  with  this  in¬ 
tractable  and  implausible  work  is  well  done. 
.  .  .  [He  also  examines]  folk  archetypes,  such 
topics  as  those  of .  substance  and  shadow,  and 
the  manhood  of  the  kings  in  the  histories — 
I  think  he  is  very  warm  here — and  homiletic, 
apocalyptic  and  visionary  traces  detectable  in 
the  work  itself.  .  .  .  These  full,  allusive,  well- 
organized  lectures  make  a  good  book,  and  it 
is  hard  to  explain  a  slight  disappointment  one 
feels.  Too  many  of  its  few  pages  are  occupied 
with  marginal  matters,  perhaps:  too  many 
aspects  which  Mack  clearly  regards  as  im¬ 
portant  don’t  get  full  treatment.”  Frank  Ker- 
mode 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  My  26  ’66 
llOOw 

"This  little  book  is  salutary  and  deserves  to 
provoke  controversy.  Professor  Mack  is  not 
alone  in  asking  why  Shakespeare's  plays  may 
still  be  said  to  be  ‘for  all  time’,  but  he  does  not 
worship  at  the  modish  altar  of  Immediate 
Relevance,  of  which  Jan  Kott  is  high  priest: 
he  is  properly  out  of  sympathy  with  critics  and 
directors  who  must  tinker  with  the  play  in 
order  to  justify  a  ‘subtext’  or  satisfy  a 
‘directoral  inspiration’.  .  .  .  His  discussion  of 
the  play’s  theatrical  history  is  especially  help¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  The  section  on  the  play’s  literary  an¬ 
cestry  is  less  happy.  .  .  .  And  it  is  a  pity  that, 
when  the  structure  of  Professor  Mack’s  argu¬ 
ment  c fills  at  last  for  a  pragmatic  exposition 
of  what  is  to  be  done,  he  takes  refuge  instead 
in  a  generalized  analogy  between  Lear  and 
dream  literature  from  The  Divine  Comedy  to 
Finnegans  Wake.  .  .  .  [The]  final  interpreta¬ 
tive  section  is  wholly  admirable.” 

TLS  p765  Ag  25  ’66  350w 


“Brief,  sober,  and  authoritative.” 
Choice  2:894  F  ’66  160w 


“Malta  was  the  key  to  this  war.  ...  If 
Malta  were  secure,  the  Italians  could  be  driven 
out  of  North  Africa  and  Italy  itself  could  be 
invaded.  This  is  the  theme  of  Mr  Macintyre’s 
book.  .  .  .  [He]  adds  little  new  information, 
but  he  tells  the  story  in  a  different  way.” 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  67:367  Mr  6  '64  480w 


There  have  been  few  more  misleadinj 
strategic  concepts  than  that  of  ‘command  o 
the  sea  .  .  .  .  The  Second  World  War  wa 
to  bring  out  .  .  .  that  victory  now  dependei 
as  much  on  what  happened  in  the  air  ove 
the  sea  as  on  or  beneath  its  surface.  Cantab 
Macmtyre  s  rigorously  argued  analysis  of  th 
Mediterranean  campaign  is  a  perfect  illustra 
tion  of  this  thesis  and  also  emphasizes  th' 
dependence  of  the  land  operations  in  Nortl 
Africa  on  the  relative  ability  of  the  antagonist, 
to  convey  supplies  and  men  across  the  sea.  .  . 
The  book  is  based  on  German  and  Italian  a 
well  as  British  sources.  Although  its  mail 
emphasis  is  on  strategic  analysis,  which  i 
most  skilfully  done,  it  does  not  neglect  th 
firsthand  impressions  of  fighting  ” 

TLS  p237  Mr  19  ’64  550w 


MACIVER,  R.  M.,  ed.  The  assault  of  poverty, 
and  individual  responsibility.  See  Institute 
for  religious  and  social  studies.  Jewish 
theological  seminary  of  America 


MCKAY,  ROBERT  B.  Reapportionment:  the  law 
and  politics  of  equal  representation.  498p  $7 
Twentieth  cent,  fund 


dzs./d  Apportionment  (Election  law) 

65-26764 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
ruled  in  .1964  that  congressional  districts  and 
state  legislative  representation  districts  must 
satisfy  the  standard  popularly  known  as  ‘one 
man, ,  one  vote.’  [In  this  study  which]  re¬ 
examines  the  nature  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  m  the  United  States  in  relation  to  ques- 
tions  of  apportionment  and  districting,  [the 
writer]  recounts  the  legal  history  of  the  1964 
decisions,  and  provides  [an]  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  issues  involved..  .  Individual 
essays  relate  the  history  of  apportionment  in 
each  of  the  fifty  states  through  the  fall  of  1965!” 

Appendix:  State  summaries. 
Bibliography.  Table  of  cases.  Subject  index. 


A.  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  equalitarian 
by  temper,  [the  author]  has  written  a  fine 
study.  .  .  ..  Cases. on  the  federal  and  state  levels 
are  examined  with  competence  and  care.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  201-page  appendix  gathering  to¬ 
gether  .  information  on  the  state  of  reapportion- 
1+l  eacl?  states:  this  in  itself  is 

worth  the  price  of  the  volume  and  more.  .  . 
[However,  the]  analysis  comes  from  the 
depiction  of  .conditions  as  given  by  the  judges 
m  their  opinions.  This  Is  not  really  good 
enough.  .  .  .  There  is  a  substantial  literature 
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on  state  politics,  for  the  most  part  unnoticed 
toy  Professor  McKay,  that  throws  much  light 
on  the  forces  that  have  made  the  reapportion¬ 
ment  question  such  a  contentious  one.”  An¬ 
drew  Hacker 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:172  S  '66  330w 


“Major  emphasis  is  on  the  revitalization  of 
representative  democracy  that  reapportionment 
is  supposed  to  bring.  .  .  .  The  title  is  misleading 
- — the  politics  of  apportionment  appears  only  in¬ 
cidentally — and,  like  many  writers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  today,  McKay  simply  assumes  without 
significant  evidence  that  (1)  unequal  apportion¬ 
ment  has  been  responsible  for  the  ills  of  state 
government  and  (2)  reapportionment  will  have 
an  impact  on  policy-making  by  legislative 
bodies.” 


Choice  3:718  O  '66  200w 


“The  historical  background  of  pre-Republic 
representation  theories  and  practices  as  well  as 
methods  since  independence,  are  reviewed.  .  .  . 
Mr.  McKay,  associate  dean  of  the  Law  School  at 
New  York  University,  had  some  part  in  the 
preparation  of  recent  important  reapportion¬ 
ment  cases  .  .  .  [and]  emphasizes  tire  legal 
history  of  the  subject  by  citing  many  court 
cases.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  clearly  but  with  intensity 
and  conciseness.  Consequently,  the  book  will 
appeal  mostly  to  the  specialist,  to  students  or  to 
laymen  willing  to  concentrate  on  the  multitude 
of  facts  and  interpretations.  This  volume  is 
recommended  mostly  for  academic  libraries  and 
for  large  and  medium-size  public  libraries.  It 
has  good  reference  value  besides  circulation 
use.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:2347  My  1  '66  150w 


to  supply  background  details  on  the  principals, 
she  might  have  achieved  greater  cohesion  in 
the  story- line.  Ease  off  on  the  accelerator,  Miss 
Mackay;  excessive  speed  causes  the  landscape 
to  blur.”  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  25:404  Ja  15  ’66  290w 
“Miss  Mackay  writes  like  a  whiz  and  one 
is  obliged  to  suppose  she  will  be  around  for 
a  while.  .  .  .  Through  the  too-easy  cleverness 
there  often  breaks  a  fresh  vision  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  world.”  Kenneth  Lamott 
Book  Week  pl8  F  13  ’66  450w 
Choice  3:520  S  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:965  F  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Fuller 

New  Statesman  67:920  Je  12  ’64  410W 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  16  '66  220W 
“In  her  first  novella  published  in  America, 
[the  author]  has  produced  a  wafer-thin  slice 
of  English  life  that  aspires  not  to  black  humor 
but  to  violet  humor.  .  .  .  Her  odd  charm  is 
that  she  rushes  her  humor  to  the  brink  of 
bathos,  then  stops  it  just  short  of  a  plunge. 
Mrs.  Mackay  blithely  violates  nearly  every 
rule  of  serious  novel  writing.  But  her  mockery 
is  a  measure  of  her  sympathy.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mac- 
kay’s  parody  of  the  sententious  is  breezily 
satisfying.  The  laughs  go  up  one  sleeve  and 
out  the  other.” 

Newsweek  67:86B  Ja  17  ’66  290w 
Time  87:92  Ja  7  ’66  200w 


MACKAY,  RUDDOCK  F.  Admiral  Hawke.  374p 
pi  maps  $7.70  Oxford 

B  or  92  Hawke,  Edward  Hawke,  1st  baron 

65-5155 

A  biography  of  Edward  Hawke,  whose  “ca¬ 
reer  spanned  the  heart  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury — from  1720  to  1771.  Off  Cape  Finisterre 
in  1747  and  in  Quiberon  Bay  in  1759  Hawke 
gained  for  Britain  its  two  most  decisive  naval 
victories  of  the  period.  He  also  executed  the 
remarkable  blockade  of  Brest  in  1759.  Even¬ 
tually  he  wound  up  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  passages  dealing  with  naval  life  and 
work,  though  sometimes  illuminating,  are 
largely  unrewarding.  Various  subjects  are 
treated  with  brief  comment  and  passed  rapidly 
before  the  reader  in  the  same  accidental  order 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  Hawke.  Lack 
of  organization  particularly  mars  the  chapter 
on  Hawke  as  First  Lord.  .  .  .  Ideally,  historical 
biography  lets  us  see  the  past  through  the 
subject’s  eyes.  But,  thanks  to  Hawke’s  un¬ 
communicative  nature,  Mackay’s  patient  re¬ 
search  seldom  reveals  what  the  man  thought. 
.  .  .  As  a  histoiT  of  naval  operations  this  book 
is  satisfying.  If  it  is  unsatisfying  as  a  biogra¬ 
phy,  it  is  because  Hawke  remains  a  man  we 
do  not  know.”  D.  A.  Baugh 

Am  Hist  R  71:955  Ap  ’66  550w 
“Mr.  Mackay’s  is  that  uncommon  product, 
a  leisurely  paced,  really  well  researched  book 
fairly  proportioned,  and  designed  with  dignity, 
though  the  large  compass  which  obliterates  so 
much  of  the  chart  of  Quiberon  is  regrettable. 
The  author,  who  avoids  the  flourish,  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  distortion  of  heightening  the  colour 
in  a  career  whose  excitement  was  wholly 
professional.  In  his  private  life  Hawke  was 
plain  dull,  and  Mr.  Mackay  has  not  attempted 
to  make  him  seem  less  so  by  dragging  in 
irrelevances.” 

TLS  p534  Je  24  ’65  1200w 


MACKAY,  SHENA.  Toddler  on  the  run:  a 
novel.  105p  $2.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11338 

“The  toddler  of  the  title  is  one  Morris  Todd, 
a  twenty-three  year  old  midget  with  a  pro¬ 
clivity  for  robbery  and  amorous  escapades 
with  ‘  normal-sized  women.”  (Best  Sell) 


MACKEN,  WALTER.  Island  of  the  great 
yellow  ox.  206p  $3.50;  lib  todg  $3.76  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

66-11107 

“Conor,  an  Irish  fisher-boy,  stumbles  on  an 
archaeological  treasure-hunt  for  the  Great 
Yellow  Ox  of  Maelrua,  which  he  sees  being 
plotted  in  a  moored  yacht  by  a  dangerous  pair 
called  The  Captain  [and  Lady  Agnes]. 
After  surviving  tempest  in  a  eurrach,  Conor 
is  trapped  on  Ox  Island  with  George  (an 
American  boy)  and  Edwin,  and  his  infant 
brother  Babo;  and  Lady  Agnes  forces  the  boys 
at  gunpoint  to  dig  for  the  Druid  gold. 
.  .  .  Finally  unearthing  it,  they  turn  the  tables 
on  their  captors  and  hijack  the  yacht.”  (New 
Statesman)  “Ages  nine  to  thirteen.”  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:14  J1  2  ’66  90w 


“Of  the  books  that  seem  planned  for  readers 
over  12  .  .  .  [this  can]  please  younger  readers 
who  are  a  little  toughminded.  It  is  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  tale  that  we  found  truly  exciting. 

.  .  .  [It]  makes  splendid  pastime  reading  for 
those  who  are  not  squeamish.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  p33  (spring  children's 
issue)  My  8  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  30w 
“A  dramatic  but  credible  mystery  with  un¬ 
usual  characters.  The  large  print  should  invite 
reluctant  readers.”  Grace  Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:3260  Je  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  John  ITolmstrom 

New  Statesman  71:742  My  20  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  plO  My  8  ’66 
160w  [YA] 


“Walter  Macken  combines  a  vivid  and 
authentic  Irish  landscape  with  [adventure], 
.  .  .  Descriptions  of  sea  and  storm,  of  the 
austere,  clean  beauty  of  Irish  mountain  and 
sky,  give  distinction  to  a  book  in  which  the 
plot,  though  exciting,  is  not  better  than 
average.  But  where  the  writer  knows  and 
loves  his  country  as  Walter  Macken  does,  there 
is  warmth  and  life.  This  is  the  first  children’s 
book  by  a  writer  of  historical  novels,  and  it 
is  good  enough  to  make  one  hope  it  will  not 
be  the  last.” 

TLS  p432  My  19  ’66  260w 


“[Miss  Mackay]  does  have  a  way  with  words, 
even  though  a  polishing  process  is  needed 
to  hone  the  rough  edges.  Despite  its  divis¬ 
ion  into  eighteen  chapters  (Chapter  12  consists 
of  one  sentence!),  ‘Toddler  on  the  Run’  hard¬ 
ly  qualifies  as  a  novel  either  in  length  or  m 
development.  It  is  really  an  elongated  short 
story.  .  .  .  Although  the  story  is  a  brief  one, 
the  ‘plot  is  often  confusing,  largely  because 
Miss  Mackay  seems  impelled  to  rush  her  char¬ 
acters  along  at  a  jet-pace  to  their  unhappy 
ends.  If  the  author  hadn’t  been  so  reluctant 


MACKENZIE,  DONALD.  Salute  from  a  dead 
man.  247p  $3.95  Houghton 

66-10213 

“Canadian  Ritchie  Duncan  was  going  straight 
after  his  release  from  a  British  jail  until 
Linda  Swann  passed  the  roll  of  film  to  him 
across  the  bar  where  he  worked.  Then  he 
needed  all  the  friends  he  had  made  in  jail  to 
secure  his  survival  and  Linda’s.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:431  F  15  ’66  60w 
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MACKENZIE,  DONALD — Continued 
“[This]  is  as  good  as  Cool  Sleeps  Balaban, 
even  if  it  does  rely  heavily  on  the  long  arm 

of  coincidence.”  M.  K.  Grant  __  _ _ 

Library  J  91:1251  Mr  1  66  70w 

“[This  book]  has  the  excellent  idea  of  pitting 
Soviet  spies  against  the  brains  of  London’s 
underworld.  We  know  how  inimitably  well 
MacKenzie  writes  about  professional  criminals; 
he  can  create  spies  with  the  same  air  of  ab¬ 
solute  authenticity.  Result:  a  thriller  of  un¬ 
common  substance,  with  fine  intricate  action 
and  several  memorable  characterizations.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  27  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  '66  30w 


MCKENZIE,  JOHN  L.  Authority  in  the  church. 

18 4p  $3.95  Sheed 

262.8  Catholic  Church  66-12270 

A  “study  of  New  Testament-  texts  that 
speak  of  the  differences  between  secular  au¬ 
thority  and  the  unique  kind  of  authority  prop¬ 
er  to  a  Christian  church.  McKenzie,  a  Jesuit 
scripture  scholar  presently  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  sees  in  'the  creeping  secularization 
of  authority’  in  the  Church  the  bane  of  her 
history:  the  imitation  by  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  methods  of  emperors,  princes, 
and  state  officials.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  114:663  My  7  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  p4  Je  5  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:792  N  ’66  120w 


“Fr.  McKenzie  would  not  agree  with  those 
who  (rightly,  I  believe)  desire  the  Church  to 
learn  from  democratic  institutions  as  she 
learned  from  monarchic  ones.  .  .  .  This  puts 
him  at  deep  theological  odds  with  most  re¬ 
formers  of  authority  in  the  Church  today,  and 
forces  him  into  a  semi-docetist  view  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  On  balance  [this  book  is]  a  sur¬ 
prising  disappointment,  revealing  the  weakest 
aspect  of  Fr.  McKenzie’s  thought  and  few  of 
his  many  virtues.”  Garry  Wills 

Commonweal  84:477  J1  22  ’66  900w 


“That  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in 
Church  authority  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
reaction  which  that  suggestion  received  in 
quarters  most  closely  touched  by  its  assertion. 

.  .  .  In  this  reviewer’s  opinion  Father 
McKenzie’s  book  points  up  the  core  of  the 
malaise.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  work  the  author 
frequently  compares  the  idea  of  ecclesial  and 
civil  authority,  and  always  to  the  latter’s 
disadvantage.  That  Jesus  conceived  Church 
authority  as  absolute  service  within  and  to¬ 
wards  a  community  of  love  is  beyond  discus¬ 
sion.  In  so  doing  he  declared  it  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  authority  as  his  hearers 
then  knew  it,  even  at  its  best.  That  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority  has  copied  the  forms  of  civil 
power  throughout  history  is  equally  true.  But 
it  also  stopped  such  copying  at  precisely  the 
historical  moment  when  the  best  of  them  were 
starting  slowly  but  surely  to  become  better 
than  herself.  This  fact  shows  up  the  weakness 
in  such  a  dichotomy  when  drawn  too  ab¬ 
solutely.”  D.  M.  Crossan 

Critic  24:58  Je  ’66  1050w 
“[Father  McKenzie]  is  persuasive,  and,  at 
times,  brilliant,  but  the  result  is  a  case  of  spe¬ 
cial  pleading  rather  than  a  scholarly  study  of  the 
issues.  Moreover,  the  notion  of  authority  which 
he  uses  seems  to  be  at  least  questionable.  The 
problem  of  authority  in  the  Church  should  be 
handled  with  more  philosophical,  theological, 
and  historical  acumen  than  it  is  in  this  rather 
one-sided  presentation  which  cannot  be 
recommended  without  considerable  reserva¬ 
tion.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:3216  Je  15  ’66  170w 
“A  brilliant  study.  .  .  .  The  New  Testament, 
[Father  McKenzie]  reports,  abhors  the  domina¬ 
tion  seen  in  secular  power:  permits  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  to  occupy  a  position  of 
dignity  and  eminence:  describes  Church  officers 
in  words  that  place  them  on  the  lowest  social 
level  known  in  the  Roman-Hellenistic  world 
of  the  first  century.  Authority,  moreover,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  Church,  not  to  particular 
officers.  .  .  .  The  task  of  the  Church  is  that  of 
‘creating  new  forms  and  structure  for  an  ab¬ 
solutely  new  type  of  society.’  This  little  book  is 
dynamite,  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  written 
in  an  irenical,  wise,  well-rounded  frame  of 
mind.”  Michael  Novak 

Sat  R  49:48  Je  4  ’66  270w 


MCKENZIE,  JOHN  L.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
954p  il  col  maps  $17.95  Bruce  pub. 

220.3  Bible — Dictionaries  65-26691 

The  author,  a  Catholic  Biblical  scholar,  “has 
provided  a  book  for  tire  general  public.”  (Amer¬ 
ica)  Bibliography. 


“Fr.  McKenzie  faces  the  fact  that  in  a 
massive  volume  of  this  kind  one  man  cannot 
have  equal  control  of  all  the  material.  His 
book,  therefore,  does  not  compete  with  [Louis 
F.J  Hartman’s  [Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  2d  rev.  ed.  BED  1964]  the  product  of  27 
scholars,  nor  with  [James]  Hastings’  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible  [rev.  ed.  BRD  1963]. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  [it]  is  much  easier  to 
read  .  .  .  and  has  far  more  illustrations  and 
maps.  The  treatment  throughout  is  so  careful 
and  balanced  that  every  priest,  teacher  and 
parent  can  confidently  use  the  volume.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in 
Catholic  biblical  publishing.  .  .  .  The  double- 
columned  pages  are  packed  with  facts,  objec¬ 
tive  analysis  of  biblical  books,  persons,  places 
and  events,  up-to-date  scholarship  and  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  majority  in  disputed  questions.” 
W.  M.  Abbott 

America  113:720  D  4  '65  550w  [TA] 
Choice  3:497  S  ’66  120w 

“Admiration  is  too  weak  a  word  to  express 
the  feeling  elicited  by  a  Bible  dictionary  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  man  and  at  the  same  time  written 
superbly  well.  .  .•  .  But  a  dictionary  of  the 
Bible  ought  to  remain  a  Bible  dictionary  and 
not  play  the  dual  role  of  a  dogmatic  textbook. 
It  is  questionable  [for  example]  whether  a  crit¬ 
icism  of  St.  Thomas’  overintellectuality  belongs 
in  a  work  of  this  type.  .  .  .  No  indication  is 
given  as  to  the  Bible  version  employed  in  the 
selection  of  words  discussed  and  the  reader 
acquainted  with  versions  in  the  King  James 
tradition  will  not  find  all  the  names  and  dif¬ 
ficult  terms  appearing  in  those  versions.  But 
with  the  dogmatic  discount,  this  work  is  also 
a  valuable  aid  to  readers  of  denominations 
other  than  that  of  the  author.”  F.  W.  Danker 
Christian  Century  83:435  Ap  6  '66  700w 
“[This  work]  can  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  as  likely  to  provide  the  average  reader, 
and  even  the  above-average  reader,  with  most 
of  the  information  he  will  want  and  need  to 
read  the  Bible  with  understanding.  One  of  its 
strong  points  among  many  lies  in  its  handling 
of  Old  Testament  theological  themes,  an  area 
in  which  its  author  is  a  recognized  authority. 
If  .  .  .  it  has  a  weakness,  it  is  dealing  with  the 
corresponding  New  Testament  themes.  .  .  .  The 
over-all  effect  is  of  a  progressive  conservatism 
which  may  stop  short  of  what  the  lexicogra¬ 
pher  would  have  written  in  another  capacity, 
but  which  has  never  compromised  either  facts 
or  intellectual  honesty.”  Bruce  Yawter 

Commonweal  83:674  Mr  11  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Critic  24:70  Ap  ’66  1400w 
“If  the  lack  of  a  list  of  contributors  means 
that  this  is  altogether  the  work  of  Father 
McKenzie,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  depth, 
breadth,  and  accuracy  of  the  scholarship  in¬ 
volved  in  this  massive  achievement.  Clear  also 
is  the  degree  to  which  modern  critical  studies 
have  influenced  the  methodology  of  current 
Catholic  scholarship,  apparent  particularly  in 
critical  source  analysis  and  in  hermeneutical 
method,  yet  within  the  dogmatic  framework  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  heavy  dependence  on 
archaeological  research  and  interest  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  understanding  of  the  Biblical  materials 
brings  this  dictionary  into  the  mainstream  of 
current  Biblical  studies,  and  will  make  it  use¬ 
ful  for  both  the  layman  and  professional 
student,  whatever  his  theological  persuasion.” 
Vernon  Ritter 

Library  J  90:5400  D  15  ’65  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:59  Mr  19  ’66  30w 
TLS  pl77  Mr  3  ’66  230w 


MCKENZIE,  JOHN  L.  The  world  of  the  Judges 
182p  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 
222  Bible  O.T.  Judges — History  of  Biblical 
events.  Bible.  O.T.  Joshua— History  of  Bib¬ 
lical  events  66-13728 

“Related  in  the  Old  Testament  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges  is  the  highly  complex  story 
of  Israel’s  very  origin  as  one  of  the  peoples 
of  the  ancient  Near  East.  This  studv  combines 
a  review  of  these  two  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  with  the  known  historical  material  from 
sources  other  than  the  Bible,  as  well  as  with 
findings  of  the  most  recent  archaeological 
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studies.  These  sources  of  knowledge  are  blended 
in  a  .  .  .  narrative  of  Israel’s  history  from  the 
death  of  Moses  through  the  days  when  the 
Judges  ruled."  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Stanley 

America  115:748  D  8  ’66  2-80w 
“The  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  land  are  reconstructed  on  the  basis 
of  Martin  Noth' s  literary  and  historical  study 
and  George  Mendenhall’s  archaeological  and 
cultural  study.  This  is  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
mentaries  to  present  this  particular  synthesis 
and  it  is  done  with  clarity  and  conciseness. 
Highly  recommended  for  undergraduates  and 
educated  nonspecialists,  whether  they  be 
Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  or  Protestant.  Scholars 
and  g'raduate  students  will  also  find  it  useful. 
Index  and  two  clear  maps,  one  each  of  the 
Ancient  Near  East  and  Palestine.’’ 

Choice  3:792  N  '66  270w 
Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  ’66  50w 
“[The  volume  is]  accurate,  authoritative,  and 
well-written,  but  the  lay  reader  of  Father 
McKenzie’s  volume  will  likely  be  confused, 
discouraged,  and  lost  in  the  technical  details 
of  literary  criticism  and  an  atmosphere  of 
general  negativism  that  is  more  likely  to  dis¬ 
courage  than  promote  biblical  study.”  R.  V. 
Ritter 

Library  J  91:3439  J1  ’66  lOOw 


Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  1960  .  .  . 
and  a  program  covering  an  ex-FBI  man, 
C.O.’s  and  world  citizenship,  represent  the 
‘left.’  Irish  and  Indian  folklore  and  fantasy, 
race,  narcotics,  automation,  conformity,  public 
and  private  collectivism,  and  realities  of  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare,  painless  childbirth,  and  death 
as  seen  by  different  philosophies  and  religions, 
are  among  the  topics  covered.  For  general 
purchase.”  W.  H.  Matthews 

Library  J  91:3230  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!9  J1  3  ’66  130w 


MACKINNEY,  LOREN.  Medical  illustrations  in 
medieval  manuscripts;  pt.  I,  Early  medicine 
in  illuminated  manuscripts;  pt.  II,  Medical 
miniatures  in  extant  manuscripts:  a  check¬ 
list  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Thomas 
Herndon.  262p  pi  col  pi  $15  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

704.9  Illumination  of  books  and  manuscripts. 

Medicine — History  65-21268 

These  illustrations  provide  a  “picture  of 
medical  practice  not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  also  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  whence 
came,  in  somewhat  degraded  form,  much  of 
the  medieval  knowledge  of  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery.  This  selection  of  104  miniatures — 18  in 
full  colour — represents  a  cross-section  of  the 
medieval  medical  illustrator’s  art.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


MCKERS1E,  ROBERT  B.,  jt.  ed.  A  behavioral 
theory  of  labor  negotiations.  See  Walton, 
R.  E. 


MCK1E,  RONALD.  The  company  of  animals; 
a  naturalist’s  adventures  in  the  jungle  of 
Malaya.  271p  pi  $6.60  Harcourt 

574.9  Natural  history — Malaya.  Animals— 
Malaya.  Malaya — Description  and  travel. 
Hislop,  James  Alexander  65-21031 

“This  is  the  story,  [including  extracts  from 
his  diaries],  of  James  Alexander  Hislop,  the 
last  of  the  white  game  wardens  of  Malaysia. 
.  .  .  .  [He  discusses]  elephants,  tapirs,  tigers, 
and  the  wild  ox  known  as  seledang,  other  large 
game  and  some  of  tire  smaller  ...  as  well  as 
singing  insects  and  butterflies.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Finney 

Harper  232:108  My  ’66  200w 
"Excellent  prose  celebrates  the  beauty  of  the 
Malay  jungle,  and  the  potential  for  conserva¬ 
tion  in  a  country  which  is  one  of  the  few  still 
able  to  retain  some  of  its  heritage.  .  .  .  Heartily 
recommended  for  all  general  collections.”  W. 
Necker 

Library  J  91:1238  Mr  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:2237  Ap  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


MCKINNEY,  ELEANOR,  ed.  The  exacting  ear; 
the  story  of  listener-sponsored  radio,  and 
an  anthology  of  programs  from  KPFA, 
KPFK.  and  WBAI ;  with  a  pref.  by  Erich 
Fromm.  339p  $6.95  Pantheon  bks. 

384.54  Radio  broadcasting  65-10212 

The  story  of  Pacifica  Foundation’s  listener- 
sponsored  radio  stations,  and  an  anthology  pf 
programs  from  its  three  stations:  KPFA  in 
Berkeley.  KPFK  in  Los  Angeles,  and  WBAI 
in  New  York. 


“Most  of  the  programs  that  are  collected  in 
this  book  .  .  .  sounded  better  on  the  air; 
though  few  of  them  would  seem  to  be  so  per¬ 
manently  valuable  as  to  justify  being  enshrined 
between  boards.  The  fact  is  ‘the  exacting  ear’ 
is  not  capable  of  the  discriminations  of  the 
exacting  eye,  or  the  exacting  mind;  Pacifica  s 
demagoguery  was  only  different  from  the  net¬ 
works’  in  that  it  often  tended  to  be  more  per¬ 
verse,  and  this  little  book  offers  a  fair  samp¬ 
ling  of  the  network  in  its  most  self-indulgent 
moments.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  arresting 
passages  .  .  but  the  staff  who  toiled  to  create 
Pacifica  is  hardly  represented,  and  the  entire 
text  is  saturated  with  the  traditional  Pacifica 
sanctimony.”  R.  M.  Elman 

Book  Week  plO  J1  31  66  950w 


“[Radio  Pacifica!  has  often  been  investigated 
by  Congressional  committees  and  the  F.C.C., 
but  this  selection  from  its  programs,  although 
stimulating  and  controversial,  is  mostly  non¬ 
political  Ayn  Rand  and  William  .Rusher  of 
The  National  Review  represent  the  right  .  .  . 
a  sound  track  of  a  hearing  before  the  House 


“The  author  of  this  magnificent  work,  one 
of  the  outstanding  scholars  of  medieval  medi¬ 
cine,  has  devoted  30  years  studying  medieval 
manuscripts  in  the  great  collections  of  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  .  .  .  By  a  skillful  selection  .  .  . 
he  presents  a  fine  cross  section  of  Western 
medicine  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  reflecting  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
of  the  healing  arts.  The  exposition  and 
the  comments  as  well  as  the  illustrations  will 
be  equally  fascinating  to  physician,  layman, 
student,  and  scholar.  The  book  may  well  be¬ 
come  a  classic.” 

Choice  2:793  Ja  ’66  llOw 
“Do  the  miniatures  add  to  our  understanding 
of  medical  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages?  The 
gap,  often  of  several  centuries,  between  the 
composition  of  the  basic  text  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  given  manuscript  destroys  all  hope 
of  detecting  chronological  development  in  any 
detail.  Very  nearly  half  these  illustrations  are 
concerned  with  general  and  orthopaedic  surgery 
and  with  cauterization;  only  one  of  these  seems 
to  go  beyond  what  an  enterprising  but  not 
necessarily  specialist  illuminator  could  glean 
from  a  fairly  cursory  reading  of  his  texts.  .  .  . 
Over  the  whole  large  range  of  this  most  beguil¬ 
ing  volume  one  suspects  that  these  miniatures 
are  more  valuable  evidence  for  the  design  of 
containers,  furniture  and  clothing  than  for 
medical  procedures.”  Susan  Hall 

Engl  Hist  R  81:822  O  ’66  360w 
“Many  questions  are  raised  by  this  book, 
which  we  hope  will  be  answered  one  day:  for 
example,  what  was  the  position  of  women  in 
medieval  medicine?  .  .  .  Professor  MacKinney 
has  produced  a  pleasant  picture  book,  with  use¬ 
ful  notes  to  his  plates.  The  colour  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  rather  muddy,  and  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  reproduction  is  not  clear  and  well  de¬ 
fined.  .  .  .  The  eccentric  numbering  of  the 
plates  is  infuriating;  indeed,  one  plate  seems 
to  have  got  lost  altogether.  The  checklist  of 
medical  illustrations,  although  known  not  to  be 
complete,  is  useful,  and  the  book  will  give 
pleasure  to  medical  and  lay  readers  who  like 
their  history  to  be  not  too  heavily  presented.” 

TLS  p718  Ag  19  ’65  550w 


MACKINTOSH,  JOHN  P.  Nigerian  government 
and  politics;  prelude  to  the  revolution.  651p 
maps  $12.95  Northwestern  univ.  press 
320.9669  Nigeria — Politics  and  government 

66-19844 

The  author  ‘taught  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  University  of  Ibadan  from  1961 
to  1963.  Some  of  the  chapters  of  this  book 
have  been  contributed  by  his  former  colleagues 
there  and  others  who  have  served  in  Nigeria. 
.  .  .  [They  give]  the  political  history  of 

Nigeria  during  the  years  immediately  before 
and  after  the,  achievement  of  independence  in 
1960  [with]  ...  a  brief  account  of  the  army 
revolt  of  January,  1966.”  (TLS) 


“[Professor  Mackintosh’s]  statistics  and  maps 
are  excellent,  and  the  overall  documentation 
coupled  with  the  data  presented  warrants 
placing  this  book  in  the  forefront  of  African 
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MACKINTOSH,  J.  P.— Continued 
political  studies.  The  development  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  structure  with  strong  regional  legislatures 
having  wide  areas  of  local  autonomy  is  studied 
from  1949  to  the  revolt  of  January,  1966.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  on  the 
developments  in  the  Regions,  Regions  so 
divergent  in  assets  and  interests.  There  is 
an  excellent  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  civil 
service  and  the  difficulties  encountered.  .  .  . 
Especially  interesting  to  an  American  layman 
is  the  analysis  of  the  powers  and  checks  on 
the  office  of  the  President  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  several  Presidents  have  made  of  it. 
Recommended  for  large  collections.”  M.  D. 
Herrick 

Library  J  91:5410  N  1  ’66  230w 
“[This]  collection  of  essays  provides  a  very 
solid  documentation  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  coups.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first 
coup  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  a  brief  post¬ 
script,  and  that  certain  rather  rash  predictions 
couldn’t  have  been  deleted.  But  the  material 
on  the  development  of  Nigerian  politics  from 
1960  to  1965  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  made 
available.  .  .  .  The  book  is  too  long  and  too 
expensive.  Nigeria  is  an  unusually  interesting 
country  for  the  political  scientist,  and  could 
furnish  data  for  very  useful  general  proposi¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  politics  in  Africa: 
it  is  a  pity  to  lose  these  in  a  mass  of  detail.” 
D.  C.  O’Brien 

New  Statesman  72:206  Ag  6  ’66  330w 

TLS  p611  J1  14  ’66  800w 


MCKOWN,  ROBIN.  Rakoto  and  the  drongo 
bird;  il.  by  Robert  Quackenbush.  52p  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.70  Lothrop 

398.2  Folklore — Madagascar— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-17866 

“The  Drongo  Bird  was  considered  bad  luck 
in  Madagascar,  until  the  time  one  of  these 
clever  mimics  flew  into  young  Rakoto’ s  village. 
When  the  slavers  arrived  in  this  remote  re¬ 
gion,  it  was  the  Drongo  Bird  that  saved  the 
children  by  luring  the  men  deep  into  the  jungle. 
This  [is  a]  retelling  of  an  old  legend.” 
(America)  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:552  N  5  ’66  80w 
Horn  Bk  42:563  O  ’66  120w 
“The  everyday  life  of  the  people  a  century 
ago  is  portrayed  in  text  and  pictures.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  its  unusual  subject  matter  and 
locale.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:4339  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
“Vigorous  and  colorful  illustrations  supple¬ 
ment  the  distinguished  text  of  an  unusually 
appealing  story.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  9  '66  160w 


MCKOWN.  ROBIN.  The  story  of  the  Incas; 

mightiest  empire  of  the  early  Americas.  223p 
lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 

980.3  Incas — Juvenile  literature  66-10458 
This  book  describes  “the  known  history  of 
the  Incas,  with  various  insights  into  their 
daily  life  and  mode  of  existence.  A  final  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  conquest  of  the  Incas  by 
Francisco  Pizzaro.  [Glossary.  Bibliography. 

Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell  ) 


“Beginning  with  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
Incas  the  author  tells  their  story  in  a  book 
that  is  replete  with  illustrations  and  anecdotes. 
.  .  .  [Young  readers]  will  find  this  story  both 
interesting  and  informative  as  background  to 
culture  in  present  day  Peru.” 

Best  Sell  26:175  Ag  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Relying  on  the  drama  of  events,  Miss 
McKown,  with  a  minimum  of  fictionizing,  has 
let  the  adventure  inherent  in  her  subject 
make  her  account  exciting.  Good  photographs 
show  the  art  of  the  Incas  and  of  preceding 
Andean  civilizations.  The  addition  of  inferior 
drawings  is  unfortunate.  Interesting  details  ol 
social  organization,  ceremonials,  warfare,  and 
history  strengthen  this  tightly  written  intro¬ 
duction  to  an  exotic  people.  There  are  some 
careless  statements.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  this  is 
worth  adding  to  the  scanty  material  available 
on  the  subject  for  this  age  level.”  M  B. 
Stephenson 

Library  J  91:2221  Ap  15  '66  lOOw 
“There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  writing  of  a  professional  archeologist 
who  has  lived  with  his  data  and  even  the  best- 
researched  writing  of  an  interested  bystander. 
.  .  .  [This  book]  is  standard  fare — an  enthusias¬ 


tic,  well-read,  semifictionalized  history  that 
merely  draws  on  archeology.  This  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  old-fashioned  approach,  even  in 
its  newer  versions.”  Rhoda  Metraux 
Natur  Hist  75:25  N  ’66  70w 


MCLANATHAN,  RICHARD.  Images  of  the 
universe;  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  the  artist  as 
scientist.  192p  il  $4.50  Doubleday 

759.5  Leonardo  da  Vinci  66-8249 

The  author  has  made  a  “selection  of  draw¬ 
ings  from  .the  notebooks  [of  da  Vinci]  and 
elsewhere,  confining  the  text  to  a  biographical 
sketch  and  a  short  description  of  the  major 
classes  of  work  in  science,  technology,  and 
engineering.”  (Introd)  Important  dates  in 
Leonardo’s  life  and  times.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  20w 
“Touching  lightly  on  Leonardo’s  much-docu¬ 
mented  artistic  career,  Mr.  McLanathan  con¬ 
centrates  on  his  achievements  as  a  scientist 
and  engineer.  .  .  .  From  the  days  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  apprenticeship  in  Verrocchio’s  workshop 
until  his  death  in  France  in  1519,  Leonardo 
kept  notes  and  sketchbooks.  It  is  these  that 
Mr.  McLanathan  has  drawn  on  for  his  pleasant¬ 
ly  unambitious  account.  The  book’s  format  has 
been  scaled  to  the  size  of  the  notebooks,  and 
the  drawings  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  original  colors.  The  turning  of  the 
artist’s  pen  from,,  say,  the  marvelously  vital 
sketches  for  ‘The  Battle  of  Anghiari’  to  busi¬ 
nesslike  renderings  of  lifting  devices  and  file¬ 
making  machines  is  fascinating  to  observe.” 
Grace  Downs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p34  N  6  ’66  230w 
[YA] 

Time  88:122  D  9  ’66  20w 


MCLANATHAN,  RICHARD.  The  pageant  of 
medieval  art  and  life.  127p  il  $6.95  West¬ 
minster  press 

709.02  Art,  Medieval.  Civilization,  Medieval. 

Middle  Ages — History  66-15817 

This  volume  “analyzes  the  different  types 
of  artistic  work,  stressing  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  text  takes  us  from  the  early 
years,  when  the  monasteries  formed  little  cen¬ 
ters  of  civilization  in  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness,  to  the  great  ages  of  art  in  Italy,  northern 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  as  well  as  into 
the  lands  of  Islam  and  the  Near  East  in  gen¬ 
eral.”  (America)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


A  vigorous,  objective,  affectionate  yet  some¬ 
times  scathing  book  for  ages  12  and  up.” 
Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:556  N  5  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Best  Seii  26:340  D  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 

“Mr.  McLanathan  is  an  art  historian  in  a 
hurry.  His  book  dashes  through  vast  regions 
and  sweeps  over  many  centuries.  ...  It  is 
just  too  much;  what  is  surprising  is  that  the 
level  remains  so  high.  Just  enough  political 
background  is  sketched  in  to  frame  the  works 
of  art  which  are  the  author’s  main  concern. 
Since  this  book  is  built  around  the  pictures, 
it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  all  are  black  and 
white,  small,  and  rather  crowded  on  the  page. 
On  the  whole,  these  illustrations  ask  for  study 
rather  than  immediate  response,  and  the  text 
shares  this  austerity.  That  can  be  taken  as 
either  praise  or  blame:  for  the  right  child  this 
is  the  right  book.”  Richard  Winston 

O  30° ’6k6  270wk™  ^  Chi,dren’s  issue) 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  ’66 

150w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  ’66  30w  [YA] 
"A  fine  book  for  the  history  teacher  of  high 
school  level.  .Emphasizing  the  unity  of  me¬ 
dieval  life  as  it  is  expressed  primarily  through 
the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  vari¬ 
ous  art  forms,  it  undervalues  the  dramatic 
forces  of  war  and  economics  and  gives  the 
reaher  a.  convincing  sense  of  the  spiritual  unity 
and  aspirations  that  unconsciously  motivated 
change  over  a  number  of  centuries.  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  medievalist  and  a.rt  historian  of  con¬ 
siderable  authority,  has  presented  a  selective 
but  weighty  guide  to  the  highpoints  of  artistic 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  The  selection  of  illustrations  is  ex¬ 
cellent;  .  .  [so  is  the]  bibliography  with  in¬ 

dication  of  paperback  editions.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:5253  O  15  ’66  210w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p39  N  6  ’66  210w 
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MCLANE,  CHARLES  B.  Soviet  strategies  in 
Southeast  Asia;  an  exploration  of  Eastern 
policy  under  Lenin  and  Stalin.  563p  il  $12.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

327.47  Russia — Foreign  relations — Asia.  Asia 
—Foreign  relations — Russia  65-17151 

The  author,  “professor  of  governifieht  at  Dart¬ 
mouth.  traces  Soviet  policy  towards  Burma, 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand  from  1917  to  1954.  His  purpose  is 
to  show  that  Khrushchev’s  interest  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  areas  of  the  world  was  not  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  in  Russian  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  [The] 
study  embraces  the  origins  and  fates  of  local 
national  movements  as  well  as  Communist 
groups,  the  relations  of  these  groups  with  the 
Communists  in  the  mother  countries,  and  the 
influence  of  Communist  experience  in  China  on 
Russian  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  represents]  the  first  comprehensive 
study  on  Soviet  foreign  policies  toward  South¬ 
east  Asia  between  the  founding  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  International  and  the  mid-1950’s  when 
Khrushchev  resumed  the  long  frustrated  Rus¬ 
sian  political  offensive  against  Asia’s  strategic¬ 
ally  most  vulnerable  area.  .  .  .  Although  Mc- 
Lane  has  drawn  on  the  previous  work  of  Ka- 
hin,  McVey,  Pye,  and  other  ‘country-special¬ 
ists,’  he  nevertheless  succeeds  in  elaborating 
a  new  and  refreshingly  original  synthesis  of  the 
Soviet  record  in  Asia.  McLane’s  book  should 
be  required  reading  for  all  serious  students  of 
Soviet  foreign  policies  as  well  as  for  all  self- 
appointed  interpreters  of  recent  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam  in  particular.  Un¬ 
reservedly  recommended  to  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:558  S  '66  160w 

“[McLane’s]  sources,  seemingly  exhaustive, 
are  contemporaneous  periodicals,  government 
and  party  records,  materials  on  the  Comin¬ 
tern  and  related  organizations,  and  personal 
interviews  with  many  of  the  leading  figures  in 
Southeast  Asia.  .  .  .  With  its  sound  documen¬ 
tation.  reasonable  conclusions,  and  good  orga¬ 
nization,  the  book  is  a  mature  study  that  fu¬ 
ture  students  of  Southeast  Asian  affairs  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy  will  find  quite  useful.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  research  libraries.”  P.  E.  Lein- 
bach 

Library  J  91:3447  J1  ’66  190w 


MCLEAN,  ALBERT  F.  American  vaudeville  as 
ritual  [by]  Albert  F.  McLean.  Jr.  250p  pi 
$6.50  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
792.7  Vaudeville.  U.S. — Civilization  65-11830 
The  author  argues  that  “vaudeville  is  a  rit¬ 
ualistic  enactment  charged  with  symbols  of  the 
social  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the  American 
industrial  civilization  arising  during  the  Gilded 
Age.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences,  Index. 


“The  origins  of  this  popular  entertainment 
are  insufficiently  accounted  for,  and  a  few  un¬ 
warranted  inferences  are  drawn  (as  in  the 
assertion  that  the  versatile  Fanny  Brice  found 
her  true  mdtier  in  the  portrayal  of  Baby 
Snooks).  Defense  of  the  sociological  thesis  is 
convincing  but  a  little  ponderous  (the  popularity 
of  animal  acts  is  attributed  to  ‘a  totemic  sense 
of  identification  with  animals’).  Nevertheless 
the  book  has  charm,  is  admirably  specific  in 
many  areas,  and  closes  with  a  descriptive  bib¬ 
liography  to  encourage  further  reading.” 

Choice  3:537  S  ’66  ISOw 


“This  is  a  most  frustrating  book  to  assess 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  read,  since  its  style 
is  banal,  the  matter  presented  often  better  on 
stage  than  summarized  in  a  book,  and  finally 
because  the  author  does  not  convince  us  to 
take  his  thesis  seriously  even  though  we  are 
inclined  with  him  to  take  vaudeville  seriously 
as  an  aspect  of  American  life  and  culture. 
.  .  .  The  ritual  aspect  of  vaudeville  and  its 
mythical  significance  elude  at  least  this  re¬ 
viewer.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  interesting  chapters 
and  passages  of  McLean’s  book  deal  with  B.  F. 
Keith,  the  palaces,  the  stars,  their  salaries, 
and  the  entire  business  aspect  of  vaudeville. 
One  wishes  he  had  concentrated  on  this  aspect: 
vaudeville  as  the  business  of  entertainment.” 
R.  G.  Saisselin  , 

J  Aesthetics  24:598  summer  66  850w 


“Who,  you  may  be  asking  is  Mr.  McLean? 
He  is  a  bright  voung  professor  of  English  at 
Transylvania.  College,  Lexington.  Kentucky.  He 
is.  in  fact,  so  young  that  he  knows  about 
vaudeville  only  by  hearsay  and  research.  Pity 
all  but  overcomes  me.  .  .  .  Sometimes  his 
scholarship  is  a  mite  above  the  low  brow  of 
an  old  Palace  Theatre  buff.  .  .  .  But  even  this 


old  Palace  fan  can  see  that  Mr.  McLean  makes 
sense  when  he  portrays  vaudeville  as  a  folk 
art  reflecting  directly  the  mores  and  tastes  of 
a  huge  stratum  of  Americans,  their  shifting 
ethnic  patterns  and  country- to- city  movement, 
and  their  inevitable  desertion  of  vaudeville  in 
favor  of  films  and  radio.”  J.  K.  Hutchens 
Sat  R  48:33  N  27  ’65  UOOw 


MACLEAN,  ALISTAIR.  When  eight  bells  toll. 

288p  $4.95  Doubleday 

66-17439 

An  "adventure  story  set  mainly  at  sea.  The 
story  moves  round  the  islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  criminals  are  modern- 
day  pirates  who  specialize  in  hi-.iacking  ships 
carrying  bullion.  The  hero  [Philip  Calvert]  is 
a  member  of  Britain’s  secret  service  .  .  . 

[who]  wins  out  after  a  series  of  violent  deaths 
on  both  sides.”  (Library  J) 


“Invariably  the  temptation  to  be  clever  is 
too  great  for  the  writer  and  we  are  at  sea, 
literally,  in  an  ocean  of  bon  mots.  There  is 
plot  galore:  at  sea,  on  shipboard,  in  the  water, 
in  planes  and  on  land.  The  villains  grow, 
disappear,  change  shapes  and  then  grow  some 
more.  There  is  even  a  wronged  lovely,  once 
an  actress — now  a  creature  of  seeming  sadism. 
Like  Batman,  after  a  while  even  the  violence 
seems  like  sick  humor.”  E.  J.  Linehan 
Best  Sell  26:282  N  1  ’66  280w 
“MacLean  winds  his  tale  tighter  and  tighter, 
until  only  the  most  strong-willed  reader  could 
possibly  tear  himself  away  from  it.  Mac- 
Lean’s  ideas  of  characterization  have  always 
been  primitive,  his  humor  a  trifle  strained,  his 
tendency  to  over-complicate  somewhat  dis¬ 
tracting.  But  he  has  an  uncanny  compensa¬ 
tory  gift  for  keeping  plots  boiling  and  the 
suspense  building.”  Richard  Schickel 
Book  Week  p22  O  30  ’66  340w 
“The  descriptions — both  at  sea  and  of  the 
technical  gadgetry — are  realistic  and  there  are 
sufficient  twists  in  the  plot  to  maintain  in¬ 
terest  until  the  end.  Unfortunately  the  char¬ 
acterizations  never  really  come  alive  and  the 
presumably  would-be  sardonic  comments  of  the 
hero  seem  somewhat  forced.  Not  one  of  Mac- 
Lean’s  best  but  a  competent  enough  thriller  for 
larger  adult  and  YA  fiction  collections.” 
Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:3769  Ag  ’66  140w  [YA] 
Library  J  91:6221  D  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  25  ’66  130w 
Time  88:128  O  7  ’66  160w 


MACLEISH,  ARCHIBALD.  The  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  story.  lOlp  il  $5  Houghton 

B  or  92  Roosevelt,  Eleanor  (Roosevelt) 

65-26267 

“A  biography  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  originally 
written  as  narration  for  a  documentary  film.” 
(Library  J)  Portions  of  the  book  first  appeared 
in  McCall’s  magazine. 


“The  text  is  a  triumph  of  condensation;  illus¬ 
trations,  many  appearing  for  the  first  time, 
are  from  the  film.  Mr.  MacLeish,  in  his  first 
film  script,  composes  a  lyrical  tribute  out  of  a 
familiar  story." 

Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  40w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:118  F  '66  120w 

“Admirers  of  the  ‘First  Lady  of  the  World’ 
will  be  grateful  for  this  fine  tribute  which  is 
for  all  libraries.”  H.  P.  Bolman 

Library  J  91:245  Ja  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  ’65  20w 


MACLEOD,  ALISON.  Tv>e  heretic;  a  novel  [Eng 
title:  The  heretics],  243p  $4.50  Houghton 
Askew,  Anne — Fiction  66-11222 

A  “16th-century  novel  of  Anne  Askew,  ac¬ 
cused  of  heresy  and  burned  at  the  stake,  writ¬ 
ten  as  if  told  15  years  later  by  Nancy  Scarlett, 
Anne’s  personal  maid,  to  a  chronicler  of  the 
Protestant  Martyrs.  It  shows  the  changes — 
religious  and  some  social — that  had  come  about 
in  England.  After  a  brief  description  of  Nancy’s 
escape  from  London  following  Anne’s  death,  the 
story  goes  back  to  Anne’s  forced  marriage,  her 
reading  instruction  to  others,  the  time  when 
her  husband  turned  her  out  and  she  appealed 
to  Henry  VIII  for  an  annulment,  her  first  trial 
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MACLEOD,  ALISON — Continued 
and  release,  the  school  she  opened  in  London, 
her  second  trial,  the  ordeal  of  the  rack  and 
finally  her  death.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  30w 
Choice  3:521  S  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Begg 

Library  J  91:2876  Je  1  '66  120w 
“Though  the  author’s  sympathies  are  quite 
clearly  with  the  common  folk,  she  has  a  real 
feeling  for  the  period  as  a  whole  and  her 
portraits  of  the  mighty  are  not  the  all-too- 
common  caricatures  of  scheming  ecclesiastics 
or  leering,  syphilitic  royalty.  .  .  .  The  picture 
of  Henry  as  a  sick,  corpulent  old  man  ...  is 
matched  by  equally  brilliant  re-creations  of 
Thomas  Seymour,  Stephen  Gardiner  and  other 
of  Henry’s  bully  boys.  .  .  .  As  told  here,  parts 
of  Anne’s  story  will  carry  the  reader  back  into 
these  days  as  effectively  as  H.  P.  M.  Prescott’s 
’Man  on  a  Donkey.’  Other  parts,  where  Anne’s 
idealism  suggests  a  TV  historical  and  Katherine 
Parr  sounds  like  a  coy  den  mother,  are  less 
happily  realized.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  will 
interest  many  readers — not  only  as  a  convinc¬ 
ing  footnote  to  Foxe's  omissions  but  as  a 
creditable  expression  of  a  sympathetic  and 
sometimes  vivid  imagination.”  P.  A.  Duhamel 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  10  '66  500w 
‘‘[The  novel]  reconstructs  with  insight  and 
imagination  the  short  life  of  this  remarkable 
and  cruelly  used  young  woman  who  perished 
at  the  stake.  .  .  The  autobiographical  pre¬ 

sentation  is  skilfully  handled,  and  a  credible 
picture  emerges  of  the  physically  decaying  old 
King,  with  a  sympathetic  one  of  that  little- 
known  lady  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  Only  the 
dialogue  is  sometimes  insufficiently  character¬ 
ized.  and  the  author  occasionally  underplays 
her  dramatic  crises  with  too  great  restraint.” 
TLS  p673  Ag  5  ’65  160w 


MACLEOD,  ROBERT.  Cave  of  bats.  191p  $3.95 
Holt 

66-13103 

“A  United  Nations  ‘peacemaker’,  Talos  Cord, 
is  sent  to  Burma  to  settle  a  labor  dispute  in¬ 
volving  the  building  of  a  dam.  On  arrival  he 
discovers  there  are  more  sinister  implications 
than  a  mere  labor  dispute:  Red  China  does  not 
want  the  dam  built  and  is  fomenting  a  ‘popular’ 
uprising.  How  to  thwart  their  plans,  yet  not 
create  an  international  incident  is  Cord’s  prob¬ 
lem.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:155  J1  15  ’66  50w 

“Tense,  complicated,  deceptive  and  unex¬ 
pected.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4706  O  1  ’66  80w 
“Weak  on  characterization,  especially  of  our 
hero,  but  well-paced  and  readable,  with  much 
local  color.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  J1  10  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J!  30  ’66  20w 


MCMANUS.  EDGAR  J.  A  history  of  Negro 
slavery  in  New  Tork:  foreword  by  Richard 
B.  Morris.  219p  $5.95  Syracuse  univ.  press 
326  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  New  York  (State) 
— History.  Negroes — New  York  (State)  — 

Plistory  66-15471 

With  an  historical  approach  the  author,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  history  at  Queens  College, 
examines  “the  unique  role  of  the  urban  slave. 
.  .  .  [The]  study  attempts  to  reconstruct  the 
[part]  played  by  the  Negro  in  the  New  York 
slave  system.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  note.  In¬ 
dex. 


.  In  its  scholarship,  as  in  its  reflective  in¬ 
sights,  this  work  ranks  with  the  half-dozen 
significant  book-length  studies  of  slavery  pub¬ 
lished  ....  in  the  wake  of  Kenneth  Stampp’s 
revisionist  survey  [Peculiar  Institution;  Slav¬ 
ery  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,  BRD  1956] 
McManus  does  not  compare  the  New  York 
slave  with  those  In  any  other  northern  oi 
middle  colony.  .  .  .  [Moreover,]  this  book 
does  not  describe  the  everyday  life  of  the 
slave,  or  seasonal  patterns  of  employment. 
.  .  McManus  gives  careful  attention  to  such 
standard  items  as  slave  runaways  and  con¬ 
spiracies,  but  he  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in 
treating  manumission  and  abolition  Hi= 
diagnosis  of  the  motivations  of  the  leaders 
of  the  .antislavery  forces  in  New  York  is 
penetrating,  prompting  a  ready  acceptance  oi 


his  conclusion  that  emancipation  was  not 
meant  to  raise  the  Negro  ‘to  a  better  life  but 
to  displace  him.’  Clearly  written  [and]  .  .  . 
rewarding  for  its  wealth  of  fresh  findings.” 
Beniamin  Quarles 

Am  Hist  R  72:283  O  ’66  470w 


“The  thinness  of  this  volume  reflects1  [no] 
lack  of  materials  or  failure  to  utilize  them. 
McManus  has  done  a  most  thorough  job  of 
research  in  several  hitherto  unused  collections 
and  has  distilled  their  essense  without  forcing 
the  reader  to  work  his  way  through  an  excess 
of  froth.  ...  It  is  the  contrast,  especially  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  English  systems,  that 
provides  the  new  information  [and  also]  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Negro  issue  as  a  significant 
focus  of  political  rivalry  between  the  Feder¬ 
alists  and  the  Jeffersonians,  with  the  former 
being  branded  the  ‘Negro  party.’  ”  Betty 
Fladeland 

J  Am  Hist  53:572  D  ’66  900w 
“[The  author  gives]  a  concise  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  Negroes  under  slavery  in  New  York 
State,  and  although  [the  book]  stops  with 
emancipation,  it  provides  numerous  conclusions 
about  the  treatment  of  the  free  Negroes  in 
white  society.”  Harry  Hansen 

Sat  R  49:71  Je  11  ’66  450w 


“Here  we  have  [an]  excellent  academic 
[study].” 

TLS  p558  Je  23  ’66  430w 


MCMICHAEL,  GEORGE.  Journey  to  obscurity: 
the  life  of  Octave  Thanet.  259p  pi  $5  Univ.  of 
Neb.  press 

B  or  92  French,  Alice  64-19852 

“For  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth, 
Alice  French,  a  New  England-born,  Iowa  bred 
spinster  who  signed  her  stories  and  articles 
‘Octave  Thanet,'  was  one  of  the  most  conse¬ 
quential  and  highly  paid  authors  in  America. 
.  .  .  Mr.  McMichael’s  aims  have  been  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  life  of  Alice  French  and  the  times 
which  produced  and  molded  her,  and  to  analyze 
the  causes  for  the  rise,  decline,  and  collapse 
of  her  literary  reputation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography  of  Alice  French’s  writings.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


[This  is  an]  intelligent  and  judicious  bio¬ 
graphy.  .  .  .  With  so  little  on  which  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  talents  as  critic,  [the  author]  rightly 
spends  much  of  his  time  building  up  a  full, 
if  somewhat  surface,  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  genteel  upper-classes  of  the  period:  their 
physical  comforts  and  their  intellectual  cer¬ 
tainties  which  were  shaken  by  the  complexities 
of  modern  industrial  society.  If,  at  the  end, 
there  is  a  sense  of  thinness  and  a  lack  of 
searching  depth,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
author,  whose  scholarship  and  taste  are  im¬ 
peccable,  but  of  the  subject,  the  memories  of 
whom  ‘are  preserved  only  in  the  crumbling 
pages  of  Iowa  newspapers  and  in  genteel 
magazines.’  ”  Everett  Carter 

Am  Lit  38:254  My  *66  650w 
“McMichael,  wise,  understanding,  and  schol¬ 
arly,  has  written  an  excellent  book  about 
Octave  Thanet,  nde  Alice  French  (1850-1934), 
who  was  ‘camp’  in  her  time  and  is  ‘corn’  in 
ours.  With  a  splendid  wrapper  and  bound 
in  Victorian  mauve  covers,  the  book  is  a  probe 
into  the  sand  strata  of  American  letters  looking 
for  oil  under  Davenport,  Iowa.  Pie  does  not 
find  it,  but  he  drills  a  beautiful  well.  Un¬ 
trammeled  by  life.  Alice  was  a  relentless 
apologist  who  praised  the  conservative  ethic 
and  moved  unhindered  toward  the  reactionary. 
•  ■  •  Unmarried,  a  Colonial  Dame,  carpenter, 
photographer,  bicyclist,  golfer,  and  gourmet, 
she  was  a  midwife  to  expectant  capitalism 
and  abortionist  to  labor.  The  book  is  especially 
valuable  reading  m  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
al®  American  studies  programs  as  a  special 
bit  of  social  history.”  , 

Choice  3:360  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Iola  Haverstick 

Sat  R  49:82  Ja  8  ’66  850w 


MACMILLAN.  HAROLD.  Winds  of  change 
1914-1939.  584p  il  $10  Harper  ”e’ 

B  or  92  Great  Britain — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment-mil  century.  Great  Britain — For- 

el??i=tr,e’atlOo^T-20th.c6ntury-  Great  Britain 
— History — 20th  century  66-21710 

This  is  the  opening  book  of  memoirs  bv  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  1957-1964.  It 
chronicles  his  life  and  developing  political  views 
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set  against  the  background  of  British  and  world 
activity  up  until  the  brink  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:704  N  26  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:141  O  ’66  9O0“w ' 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  26:267  O  15  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Marcus  Cunliffe 

Book  Week  pi  S  25  ’66  1400w 
“Mr.  Macmillan’s  theme  is  ‘the  most  far- 
reaching  revolution  in  recorded  history,’  which 
has  roughly  coincided  with  his  lifetime.  .  .  . 
This  scene-setting  volume  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  is  above  all  fair  and  restrained.  Accounts 
of  the  comings-and-goings  of  the  society  in 
which  the  young  Macmillan  moved  .  .  .  [give] 
the  flavor  of  the  world  that  two  world 
wars  were  virtually  to  demolish.  And  when 
Mr.  Macmillan  gives  us  his  version  of  the 
events  which  he  observed  as  a  backbencher 
Conservative  M.P.  ...  he  is  measured  in 
his  criticism  of  persons,  if  not  of  policies.  To 
his  great  credit,  [his]  criticisms  at  the  time 
were  usually  proven  right  by  events.  .  .  . 

Even  with  [many  highly]  controversial  figures 
.  .  .  [he]  is  generous  when  disagreeing  with 
them  and  disapproving  of  their  policies.  This 
makes  his  sharp  and  almost  contemptuous 
remarks  about  such  men  as  John  Simon, 
Samuel  IToare,  and  Neville  Henderson  all  the 
more  telling.”  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  S  29 
’66  800w 

Economist  220:1026  S  10  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:4098  S  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Lejeune 

Nat  R  18:1231  N  29  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:30  O  1 


’66  950w 


“The  book  is  not  only  an  imitation.  It  is 
often  second-hand.  Mr  Macmillan  has  employed 
a  research  assistant,  Mr  David  Dilks,  who 
performed  the  same  task  for  Lord  Avon,  and 
the  result  is  a  curious  confusion.  ...  If 
retired  Conservative  politicians  insist  on 
tramping  over  the  old  ground  again,  it  would 
be  simpler  if  Mr  Dilks  wrote  an  agreed  ver¬ 
sion  once  and  for  all.  The  individual  author 
could  then  insert  his  own  recollections,  if  any, 
in  italics.  Few  italics  would  be  needed  here. 
.  .  .  Far  from  providing  material  for  his¬ 
torians,  the  book  takes  its  material  from 
them.  The  result  is  far  from  profound  or  ong- 
maJ.”  jt  ]p  Taylor 

New  Statesman  72:354  S  9  ’66  1600w 


Reviewed  by  C.  C-  O'Brien 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  D  15  66  1600W 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Sinclair 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  2  ’66  1200w 
Newsweek  83:109  O  3  '66  700w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M  Yoder 

Sat  R  49:99  O  8  '66  llOOw 
Time  88:124  S  30  ’66  700w 


“[The  book]  is  lucid,  readable,  and  distin¬ 
guished  stylistically  in  a  manner  that  places 
the  author  second  only  to  Churchill  among  prime 
ministers  as  an  autobiographer.  ...  It  is  a 
masterly  and  assured  summary  of  the  author  s 
first  forty-five  years,  beginning  with  a  superb 
evocation  of  Victorian  childhood  and  Edwardian 
schooldays.  But  as  a  self-portrait  it  is  still 
tantalizing,  and  to  some  it  will  seem  exasper¬ 
ating  ....  By  far  the  most  substantial  part  of 
the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  1930s  .  .  .  these  at  the  human  and 
humble  level  of  his  own  constituents.  These 
chapters  are  full  of  his  own  direct  experience. 
.  .  .  By  contrast,  his  chapters  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  and  defence  are  an  historical  rdsumd 
rather  than  autobiography.  ...  Yet  Winds  of 
Change  is  ...  a  portrait  of  a  distinguished  and 
original  mind,  operating  acutely  and  cogently 
in  the  fields  of  economic  and  political  theory 
and  with  a  humane  rebelliousness  in  practice.  ’ 
TLS  p795  S  8  ’66  1200w 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Feis 

Yale  R  56:127  O  ’66  1650w 


MCMILLEN,  WHEELER.  Bugs  or  people?  228p 
$4.95  Appleton 

632  Insects,  Injurious  and  beneficial.  Pesti¬ 
cides  65-24857 

The  author  discusses  insects  “which  have 
been  responsible  through  the  ages  for  the 
death  of  multitudes  by  famine  and  still  menace 
the  health  of  the  world  today.  The  use  of 


chemical  and  other  means  to  protect  crops  and 
resources  is  explained,  as  well  as  biological 
controls,  the  effect  of  pesticides'  on  wildlife, 
and  the  real  dangers  of  improper  usage.  Legai 
safeguards  are  discussed,  [also  with]  some 
recommendations  for  the  future  by  the  author.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Anyone  who  has  formed  his  opinions  on 
pesticides  by  reading  or  reading  about  Rachel 
Carson’s  ‘Silent  Spring’  [BRD  1962],  owes  it  to 
himself  to  read  this  excellent  rebuttal.  ...  It 
is  a  timely  and  reasoned  reply  to  those  who 
hold  the  not-so-reasoned  conclusions  of  Miss 
Carson.  The  author  is  well  qualified  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject,  being  first  a  farmer,  then  a 
recognized  editorial  writer  on  all  phases  of 
farming  for  over  40  years.  Every  aspect  of 
the  subject  is  covered  thoroughly  and  in  a 
highly  entertaining  manner,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  topic,  as  well  as  documented  by 
incontestable  sources.  .  .  .  The  author  ends  on 
an  optimistic  note  which  presupposes,  if  not 
demands,  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this 
vast  problem  on  the  part  of  the  public.”  F.  J. 
MacEntee 

Best  Sell  25:386  Ja  1  ’66  420w 
“McMillen’s  stand  in  favor  of  intelligent  use 
of  pesticides  is  soundly  argued  and  clearly 
presented.  An  unfortunate  choice  of  title  mars 
an  otherwise  reasonable  work,  recommended 
for  general  purchase.”  W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  91:267  Ja  15  ’66  llOw 
Library  J  93:1732  Mr  15  ’66  120w  [TA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  27  ’66  130w 


MCMILLEN,  WHEELER.  The  farmer:  il.  by 
Wendy  Cortesi.  120p  $3  Potomac  bks,  inc, 
1518  K  st,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 

630  Agriculture — U. S.  66-14227 

This  survey  of  American  agriculture  includes 
chapters  on  “how  education,  scientific  research, 
mechanization,  and  urbanization  have  affected 
the  farmer’s  .  .  .  role  in  our  economy,  and 
how  American  farm  products  are  helping  to 
relieve  hunger  and  promote  economic  growth 
throughout  the  world.’1  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  directly  and  lucidly,  the  book  does 
not  seem  suited  for  scholastic  purposes,  except 
elementary  ones  in  urban  areas  in  the  U.S. 
and  generally  abroad  .  .  .  but  [it]  could  be  a 
real  help  to  those  working  on  agricultural 
problems  in  undeveloped  areas.” 

Choice  3:690  O  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  book  in  the  U.S. A.  Survey  series] 
answers  the  perennial  request  ‘for  a  small, 

thin  book  on - .’.  .  .  The  major  audience  will 

be  high-school  students  but  the  interested 
adult  layman  seeking  background  in  a  new 
area  will  find  [it]  very  helpful.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  almost  as  much  information  could  be 
gained  by  skilled  use  of  an  encyclopedia.”  F. 
W.  Summers 

Library  J  91:3752  Ag  ’66  50w 


MCMILLEN,  WHEELER.  Fifty  useful  Ameri¬ 
cans.  218p  $3.95  Putnam 
920  U.S. — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

65-25612 

Biographical  sketches  of  persons  who  “helped 
to  change  America  and  the  world  .  .  .  from 
fields  as  diversified  as  promotion  and  poetry.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


"Many  inventors  are  put  forward,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  lesser  known  statesmen  who 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  through  pursuit 
of  high  principles.  The  author's  own  agricul¬ 
tural  background  is  evident  in  the  biographies 
of  such  men  as  S.  A.  Knapp,  John  Muir, 
Theobald  Smith  and  others.” 

Best  Sell  25:422  F  1  ’66  lOOw 
“This  book  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
author  attempts  to  be  far  too  comprehensive 
in  his  handling  of  his  subjects,  and  the  sketches 
turn  out  to  be  little  more  than  written-down, 
folksy  encyclopedia  entries.  In  covering  too 
much  he  presents  a  distorted  and  disjointed 
view  of  most  of  these  people.  The  only  useful 
feature  is  the  extensive  bibliography  at  the 
end.”  E.  N.  Guine.y 

Library  J  91:437  Ja  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl8  My  8  ’66 
140W 
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MACNAB,  FRANCIS  A.  Estrangement  and  re¬ 
lationship;  experience  with  schizophrenics. 
299p  $6.75  Ind.  univ.  press 

61G.89  Schizophrenia.  Psychotherapy.  Psy¬ 
chiatry  and  religion  66-12730 

“Written  by  the  Director  of  the  Cairnmiller 
Institute,  a  clinic  and  teaching  center  in 

Victoria,  Australia,  this  book  opens  with  a 

report  of  interactions  of  schizophrenics  in 
group  psychotherapy  sessions.  For  readers  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  schizophrenia,  the 
book  describes  in  a  second  section  what  is 
known  about  the  disorder,  its  etiology  and 
treatment.  Finally,  within  the  framework  of 
Sullivan’s  theory  of  interpersonal  relations,  it 

attempts  to  show  how  application  of  the 

thought  of  existentialists  such  as  Buber  and 
Tillich  might  contribute  to  the  lives  of  persons 
suffering  from  schizophrenia.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Stylistically,  the  book  seems  to  lack  co¬ 
herence — the  three  parts  simply  ‘appear,’  with¬ 
out  explicit  references  to  the  other  sections. 
Absence  of  control  groups,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
group  psychotherapy  led  to  improvement  in 
the  patients,  limits  the  worth  of  this  book 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Some  under¬ 
graduate  libraries  might  find  it  helpful,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  light  it  casts  upon  the  quality  of 
schizophrenic  thought,  and  for  the  chapter 
that  describes  the  disorder  and  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  origins.’’ 

Choice  3:720  O  ’66  160w 


“Evidence  for  [his]  point  of  view  is  presented 
from  the  author’s  experience  as  a  participant- 
observer  in  three  groups  at  a  .  .  .  mental  hospi¬ 
tal.  .  .  .  Notes  from  his  meetings  with  male 
and  female  patients  are  given  in  absorbing  de¬ 
tail.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  a  lucid  summary 
of  existential  philosophers  Heidegger,  Buber 
and  Tillich.  .  .  .  [Tillich’s  concepts]  are  then 
incorporated  into  the  author’s  understanding 
of  schizophrenia.  .  .  .  The  presentation  of  the 
schizophrenic  processes  and  the  author’s  exist¬ 
ential  method  of  treatment  are  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing.  He  has  shown  the  value  of  religious 
orientation  in  understanding  and  working  with 
mentally  ill  persons,  without  promising  salvation 
or  sanity  for  all.  Instead,  his  careful  investiga¬ 
tions  document  similar  clinical  studies  on  the 
difficulties  of  religious  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  schizophrenic  persons.”  Samuel  South¬ 
ard 

Christian  Century  83:914  J1  20  ’66  500W 


MCNASPY,  C.  J.  Our  changing  liturgy;  with  a 
foreword  by  Godfrey  Diekmann.  271p  $4.96 
Hawthorn  bks. 

264.02  Liturgies.  Liturgical  movement. 
Vatican  Council,  2d.  Constituto  de  sacra 
liturgia  66-10176 

These  chapters  “lead,  through  the  history, 
philosophy  and  theology  of  change  in  general, 
to  Scripture  and  preaching,  sacramental  sym¬ 
bolism,  the  renewed  Eucharistic  celebration  in 
its  structure  and  content,  the  liturgy’s  over¬ 
flow  into  the  broader  (but  inseparable)  spheres 
of  social  concern,  ecumenism,  the  arts.  .  .  . 
[Included  is]  the  full  text  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  Sacred  Liturgy  with  pertinent  documen¬ 
tary  additions.”  (America)  This  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  series  entitled  Catholic  Per¬ 
spectives.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Kathryn  Sullivan 

America  114:298  F  26  ’66  80w 
“Priests  will  find  much  practicable  theory 
[in  this  book]  that  the  seminary  never  offered. 
Laymen  will  be  opened  to  a  dimension  of 
integral  Christian  life  not  limited  to  a  few 
minutes  on  weekends,  but  flowing  into  and 
from  them.  This  education  and/or  re-education 
is  presented  in  the  delightful  style  that  has 
endeared  the  prolific  author  to  numerous  read¬ 
ers  and  listeners.  Exciting  scholarship  reads 
with  the  ease  of  a  story;  most  serious  evalua¬ 
tions  are  enlivened  with  the  spice  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  or  pointed  turn  of  phrase.”  E.  J.  Johnson 
America  114:302  F  26  '66  550w 
“It  is  the  author’s  professional  background 
as  an  ethnomusicologist,  plus  his  other  artistic 
interests,  which  contribute  to  his  most  original 
chapter — on  the  liturgy  and  the  arts.  .  .  .  This 
chapter  is  hardly  for  the  ordinary  Catholic;  it 
is  rather  more  of  a  beginning  handbook  on  the 
principles  of  how  to  proceed  with  church 
building  and  church  music.  ...  In  particular, 
the  author’s  thoughts  about  liturgy  and  ecu¬ 
menism  are  of  special  Interest,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  other  of  his  chapters  the  reader  gets 


the  feeling  that  the  subject  is  treated  too 
quickly  and  casually  rather  than  in  the  depth 
that  it  deserves — or  of  which  the  author  is 
capable.”  D.  J.  Thorman 

Critic  24:66  Ap  ’66  900w 


MACNEICE,  LOUIS.  The  strings  are  false;  an 
unfinished  autobiography  [ed.  by  E.  R. 
Dodds],  28Sp  il  $6  Oxford 
B  or  92  66-25328 

The  poet,  author  of  Varieties  of  Parable 
(BRD  1965)  wrote  this  work  in  1940  when  he 
was  thirty-three  years  old.  It  opens  with 
MacNeice  “sailing  to  America  and  back  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  .  .  .  and  then  turns  to 
his  childhood  in  a  Northern  Irish  rectory,  life 
at  an  English  public  fjchool,  Oxford,  a  spree  in 
Paris,  a  call  on  Spain  and  a  charming  but 
unlucky  marriage.”  (New  Statesman)  Appen¬ 
dixes  include  Landscapes  of  childhood  and 
youth  (pages  from  an  unwritten  book)  and 
Louis  MacNeice  at  Marlborough  and  Oxford, 
by  John  Hilton.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 

“So  many  poetical  memoirs  have  bewailed 
the  horrors  of  the  English  public  school  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  MacNeice  admitting,  a 
bit  sheepishly,  that  he  enjoyed  the  playing 
fields  and  found  Oxford  tiresomely  queer. 

.  .  .  Brilliance  and  unexpectedness  are  scat¬ 
tered  thinly,  however,  through  a  text  that  ac¬ 
tually  tells  surprisingly  little  about  the  author 
or  his  times.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:164  N  '66  90w 
“MacNeice's  highly  interesting  narrative 
.  .  .  is  full  of  good  things,  and  in  particular 
it  illuminates  the  mind  of  this  shy,  complex 
man.  It  will  be  read  side  by  side  with  the 
forthcoming  Collected  Poems,  and  the  result 
should  be  a  better  understanding  of  MacNeice 
as  man  and  artist.  ...  I  have  said  nothing 
about  how  delightful  this  book  is  to  read.  It 
may  be  unpolished  but  it  is  full  of  wonderful 
writing.  Nobody  was  better  at  describing 
everyday  things  with  an  accuracy  and  color 
that  make  you  feel  them  as  miracles-  This 
gift  MacNeice  shares  with  giants  like  Heming¬ 
way  and  Pasternak.”  John  Wain 

Book  Week  p3  N  6  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

Encounter  27:49  N  '66  3000w 
Reviewed  by  W.  K.  Bottorff 

Library  J  91:5401  N  1  ’66  150w 
“A  rapid  economy  in  rendering  that  profile 
of  his  is  the  strong  mark  of  [this]  auto¬ 
biography.  .  .  .  The  comedy  of  life  at  Oxford 
is  beautifully  true  to  the  period,  for  MacNeice 
always  had  a  sure  if  glancing  manner.  .  .  .  The 
transition  from  the  absurd,  innocent  Twenties 
to  the  solemn  and  ill-informed  Thirties  is  ad¬ 
mirably  done,  simply  because  MacNeice  is  al¬ 
ways  objective,  clear  about  essentials,  and 
brief.  It  is  unmarred  by  the  heavy  or  senti¬ 
mental  scorn  one  is  tempted  to  apply  to  the 
tale  of  one’s  errors:  he  catches  that  quality 
of  sparkling,  all-round  seduction  which  the 
world  has  for  us  in  youth.  .  .  .  The  portraits 
of  contemporaries  have  the  gaiety  of  poetic 
insight.  .  .  .  Even  better  than  the  portraits  is 
the  diagnosis  of  the  intellectual  mess  the 
Thirties  got  themselves  into.  It  is  done  with 
tact  and  without  ill-nature.  Underlying  this 
story  are  the  themes  of  meaning  and  lone¬ 
liness.”  V.  ®.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  70:886  D  3  ’65  1600w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  N  27  '66  220w 
TLS  pSl  F  3  ’66  420w 


MACNEICE,  LOUIS.  Varieties  of  parable.  156p 
$4.50  Cambridge 

820.9  English  literature — History  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  Parables  66-10036 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:30  Mr  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

Encounter  27:49  N  ’66  3100w 

TLS  p81  F  3  ’66  350w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxiv  spring  ’66  210w 


MCNEIL,  ELTON  B.,  ed.  The  nature  of  human 
conflict.  (Mich.  Univ.  Center  for  res.  on 
conflict  resolution.  Publication)  315p  $9.25: 
to  schools  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 


301.2  War.  Human  relations  65-13635 

In  this  volume  “social  science  spokesmen  .  .  . 
review  and  assess  the  status  of  knowledge 
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about  human  conflict.  .  .  .  All  of  the  essays 
attend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  issues  of  war 
and  international  relations:  most  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  seem  to  subscribe  to  the  editor’s  view 
that  science  and  action  are  not  incompatible 
in  the  search  for  resolutions.  The  social  sci¬ 
ences  represented  are  psychology-  (Stagner), 
social  psychology  (Withey  and  Katz),  sociol¬ 
ogy  (Angell),  anthropology  (Mead  and  Me- 
traux),  political  science  (Singer),  history 
(Holsti  and  North)  and  economics  (Boulding). 
.  .  .  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  attitudes 
and  motivation,  modes  of  national  integration, 
national  character,  modes  of  conflict  manage¬ 
ment,  studies  of  communications  and  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  coefficients  of  conflict.”  (Am  Soc  R) 
Chapter  bibliographies. 


Reviewed  by  Ralph  Holloway 

Am  Anthropol  68:830  Je  ’66  SOOw 
‘‘The  contributors  are  distinguished,  but 
whether  the  editor’s  hopes  for  a  systematic 
inventory  of  past  and  current  work  and  a  pre¬ 
view  of  coming  attractions  have  been  fulfilled 
can  perhaps  be  questioned.  .  .  .  Not  too  sur¬ 
prisingly,  in  spite  of  the  book’s  interdisciplinary 
orientation,  each  representative  of  a  traditional 
discipline  seems  to  feel  that  his  own  field  has 
the  greatest  potential  for  asking  the  crucial 
questions.  I  found  Rapoport’s  warning  against 
expecting  too  much  from  game  theory  refresh¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  As  a  sociologist  I  was  disappointed 
that  few  of  the  contributors  seemed  to  be  seek¬ 
ing  the  structural  sources  of  conflict.  ...  I 
enjoyed  this  book  and  will  ask  that  graduate 
students  in  my  course  on  social  conflict  read 
it,  though  I  don't  believe  it  attends  to  im¬ 
portant  issues  of  social  conflict  generated  by 
social  structure.”  A.  D.  Grimshaw 

Am  Soc  R  30:817  O  *65  470w 


‘‘On  one  hand,  we  are  told,  attempts  must 
be  made  to  combat  the  increasing  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  knowledge:  the  social  sciences  must 
‘pull  themselves  together’  across  the  traditional 
disciplinary  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  this  in¬ 
tegrated.  social  science  must  be  employed  in 
seeking  solutions  to  human  problems  and  hu¬ 
man  conflict.  Although  it  is  a  valiant  and 
worthy  effort  toward  these  twin  goals,  the 
present  volume  also  indicates  that  the  goals 
are  still  very  far  off.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  over¬ 
simplification  found  in  the  book  is  undoubtedly 
deliberate:  the  book  is  intended  for  non¬ 
specialists.  It  can  provide  an  introduction  to  a 
variety  of  problem  areas  related  to  human  con¬ 
flict.  .  .  .  Most  readers  will  quickly  recognize, 
however,  that  there  is  much  more  to  these 
disciplines  than  can  be  found  within  the  covers 
of  the  volume.”  Leonard  Berko witz 

Ar.n  Am  Acad  363:206  Ja  ’66  650w 


MCNEISH,  JAMES.  Fire  under  the  ashes:  the 
life  of  Danilo  Dolci.  324p  il  $5.95  Beacon 
press 

B  or  92  Dolci,  Danilo  66-14489 

“Of  Slovenian  and  German-Italian  parent¬ 
age,  Dolci  early  in  life  decided  to  dedicate  his 
talents  to  mankind  [as  a  social  reformer] .  He 
renounced  his  career  in  architecture  and  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  poorest  stratum  of  Sicilian  so¬ 
ciety.  In  Gandhi  style,  he  has  fasted  effective¬ 
ly  and  [through  his  organization  centered  at 
Partinico  he  has]  obtained  more  civilization  for 
Sicilians  than  anyone  in  the  island’s  26  cen¬ 
turies  of  recorded  history.  [Author  of  Outlaws, 
BRD  1961,  and  Waste,  BRD  1964] ,  he  is  the 
humanistic  spokesman  for  an  entire  cultural 
bloc  of  Latin  European  intellectuals.”  (Amer¬ 
ica)  Bibliography.  Index. 

"In  an  exquisite  appeal  to  Americans,  author 
McNeish  has  introduced  an  inspiring  humani¬ 
tarian.  From  the  poetic  title,  through  the 
front  map  of  Sicily  and  section  epigrams  from 
contemporary  sources,  to  the  fine  bibliography, 
the  author  sensitively  portrays  a  man  who  .is  an 
‘epic  personality’  ana  ultimately  an  enigma 
Photographs  are  artistically  placed  throughout 
the  narration  and  are  not  intended  as  mere  il¬ 
lustrations.  Aural  effects  are  provided  in 
parentheses,  and  actual  dialogues  with  Dolci 
are  reported.  McNeish’ s  descriptive  passages 
are  elegant,  and  the  dlan  with  which  he  weaves 
this  biography  together  would  befit  a  novel. 
Anthony  Prosen  . 

America  114:450  Ap  2  66  410w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Kretz 

Christian  Century  83:587  My  4  66  400w 

Economist  216:614  Ag  14  '65  650w 

Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:1883  Ap  1  66  130w 

"Mr  McNeish  is  good  at  observation  and  at 
narrating  this  story,  though  not  quite  so  ef¬ 
fective  at  analysis  and  explanation.  .  .  .  Some 


of  the  phraseology  is  regrettably  lush.  .  .  . 
On  the  very  difficult  matter  of  Dolci’s  personality 
this  impressionistic  survey  carries  general  con¬ 
viction,  mainly  because  it  is  not  too  ambitious 
and  the  many  apparent  contradictions  have 
been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  without 
much  attempt  at  simplification.”  D.  M.  Smith 
New  Statesman  70:15  J1  2  ’65  850w 


“It  is  always  hard  to  write  about  a  saint, 
and  Danilo  Dolci  is  as  close  to  being  a  saint 
as  anyone  these  days.  .  .  .  James  McNeish 
lived  and  worked  with  Dolci  for  four  years, 
knows  the  man  intimately  and  has  produced 
a  sensitive  and  skillfully  written  book  about 
him.  But  the  heart  of  the  matter— what  deep 
workings  make  a  man  a  saint — remains  un¬ 
explained,  so  that  the  biography  whets  without 
completely  satisfying.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  11  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Gersh 

Sat  R  49:86  Ap  9  '66  SOOw 
Time  87:108  Ap  8  ’66  600w 
“[This]  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  full  portrait 
of  Dolci.  Probably  there  is  no  one  who  could 
have  done  it  so  well.  Mr.  McNeish  knows 
western  Sicily  which  is  Dolci’s  sphere  of 
activities.  He  knows  Dolci  and  although  his 
respect  for  him  is  of  the  highest  ...  he  is 
not  dazzled  to  the  point  of  failing  to  see  some 
of  the  weaknesses.  His  vision,  however,  is 
not  broad  enough  to  go  beyond  the  range  of 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  touched  by 
Dolci  himself  or  by  the  force  of  his  personality. 
He  is  understandably  anxious  to  leave  his 
assessment  of  Dolci’s  work  as  an  interim 
judgment.” 

TLS  p557  J1  1  ’65  1400w 


MCNULTY,  FAITH.  The  whooping  crane:  the 
bird  that  defies  extinction;  Introd.  by  Stewart 
L.  Ddall.  190p  il  maps  $4.95  Dutton 

639  Cranes  (Birds) — Protection  66-11544 

“This  book  tells  of  .  .  .  devotion  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  bird;  of  many  persons,  particularly 
Robert  P.  Allen  of  the  National  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety;  of  human  mistakes,  of  miscalculations, 
greed,  neglect,  skill;  of  the  monumental  effort 
of  men  and  agencies,  both  private  and  gov¬ 
ernmental,  to  locate  the  nesting  grounds  in 
the  Canadian  Far  North,  and  to  provide  a 
safe  sanctuary  for  the  cranes  on  their  winter¬ 
ing  grounds  which  are  2,500  miles  apart.” 
(Introd)  Parts  of  the  book  appeared  originally 
in  the  New  Yorker  in  somewhat  different  form. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:140  O  ’66  430w 
Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  '66  90w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3 
’66  lOOw  [YA] 


“[This  is]  a  lively  and  authoritative  volume 
that  reads  with  the  excitement  of  a  top-flight 
detective  story.  .  .  .  Miss  McNulty  awakens 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  battle  for  the  cranes 
has  by  no  means  yet  been  won:  she  does  so 
in  vivid,  exciting,  and  witty  prose.”  Walter 

XT o  T*r]  jncf 

Library  J  91:3457  J1  ’66  190w 
“This  latest  winner  of  the  Dutton  Animal 
Award  lacks  the  animal-human  rapport  so 
much  a  part  of  the  two  previous  winners  of 
this  award.  Although  it  will  not  have  their 
popular  appeal,  it  does  belong  in  most  high 
school  and  young  adult  collections.” 

Library  J  91:5266  O  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Dean  Amadon 

Natur  Hist  75:62  D  '66  220w 


“Mrs.  McNulty  has  done  an  admirable  re¬ 
search  lob.  Not  only  does  she  supply  histori¬ 
cal  and  scientific  information,  but  she  also 
fills  in  the  tantalizing  gaps  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  backstage  controversies  and  disputes 
among  departments,  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  involved  with  the  cranes’  existence.  She 
has  produced  a  book  of  sustained  interest, 
accuracy,  and  wise  interpretation.”  Thomas 

F°Ster  N  Y  Times  BK  R  p51  S  18  ’66  370w 
Time  88:126  O  7  ’66  240w 


MCPHEE,  COLIN.  Music  in  Bali;  a  study  in 
form  and  instrumental  organization  in 
Balinese  orchestral  music;  with  phot,  by  the 
author.  430p  $25  Yale  univ.  press 

781  Music,  Balinese.  Gamelan  62-8252 
A  monograph  on  the  Balinese  gamelan 
orchestra.  Bibliography. 


“A  large,  well-produced  volume  .  .  .  [this] 
Is  an  expensive  printing  job  well  worth  its 
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MCPHEE,  COLIN — Continued 
price.  McPhee  does  more  [than  D.  A.  Lentz, 
The  Gamelan  Music  of  Java  and  Bali,  BHD 
1966]  to  place  music  within  Balinese  culture, 
and  he  includes  a  chapter  on  tuning.  He 
is  primarily  interested  in  repertoire,  the  bulk 
of  his  book  being  transcriptions  and  analyses 
of  melodies  of  various  gamelans.  Neither 
author  deals  extensively  with  the  instruments 
nor  with  vocal  music.  Lentz  and  McPhee  are 
complementary  and  both  will  be  wanted  by 
subject  and  university  collections.”  Collin 
Clark 

Library  J  91:2496  My  15  ’66  150w 
‘‘The  music  of  Bali  is  fascinating  enough  in 
its  own  right.  But  its  special  characteristics 
are  enhanced  for  the  westerner  who  discovers 
in  them  a  new  cosmos  in  the  Balinese  interest 
in  complex  orchestral  interplay  and  love  for 
lavish  percussive  sound.  The  instrumental 
ensembles  which  perform  this  music  are  known 
by  the  term  ‘gamelan’.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is 
a  model  for  a  monograph  of  this  kind.  The 
large  format  (8%  in.  by  11  in.)*  permits  the 
printing  of  extensive  and  clear  music  examples, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  350;  there  are 
also  excellent  photographs,  taken  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  depicting  instruments  and  their  players, 
as  well  as  dancers,  in  ceremonial  dress.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  selective  but  excellent  bib¬ 
liography  and  a  list  of  sound  recordings.” 

TLS  p54S  Je  23  ’66  550w 


MACPHERSON,  MARGARET.  The  rough  road; 
il.  by  Douglas  Hall.  223p  $3.50  ITarcourt 

65-21701 

‘‘The  depression  years  of  the  1930’s  were 
bad  for  everyone  on  the  Isle  of  Skye,  but 
especially  for  Jim  Smith.  .  .  .  Sullen,  re¬ 
bellious,  and  often  in  trouble,  he  was  surprised 
and  grateful  when  a  happy-go-lucky  cattle 
drover,  Alasdair  MacAskill,  took  an  interest  in 
him.  Alasdair  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
cattle,  and  Jim  was  eager  to  learn.  Jim  soon 
began  to  realize  that  another  world  existed 
beyond  the  dark  little  croft  and  its  grim  in¬ 
habitants,  and  he  tried  to  reach  out  toward 
it.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  ‘‘Grades 
seven  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  is]  written  with  fine  veracity  and 
insight.  .  .  .  Miss  MacPherson  handles  her 
story  with  marvelous  assurance.  The  setting 
is  richly  detailed  and  the  numerous  local 
characters  have  all  the  dimensions  of  reality.” 
H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  p31  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30 
’66  120w 

“The  Isle  of  Skye  and  its  people  are  as  vivid 
and  fascinating  as  they  were  in  The  Shinty 
Boys  IBRD  1964] ;  the  new  book,  with  a 
stronger  plot  and  more  unusual  characteriza¬ 
tions,  is  much  more  absorbing.  Jim  tries  even 
the  reader’s  patience,  but  completely  captures 
his  sympathy.  I  know  of  no  other  story  about 
a  young  teen-age  ‘delinquent’  boy  that  has 
such  strong  reality  as  this  one.”  R.  H  V 
Horn  Book  42:316  Je  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  91:1720  Mr  15  ’66  120w 
TLS  pll34  D  9  ’65  230w 

MACPHERSON,  MARY-ETTA,  ed.  The 

Chatelaine  cookbook.  See  Collett,  E. 


MACQUARRIE,  JOHN.  Principles  of  Christian 
theology.  477p  $7.95;  pa  $3.95  Scribner 
230  Theology  66-18545 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  divided  into 
three  areas.  “In  philosophical  theology  [the 
author]  discusses  concepts  and  general '  struc¬ 
tures  such  as  faith,  sin,  revelation,  meaning 
of  being.  In  the  second  section,  he  deals  with 
what  he  calls  ‘specifically  Christian  theology,’ 
e.g.  the  theology  of  God,  Christology.  The  last 
portion  is  concerned  with  items  such  as  ec- 
clesiology,  sacraments,  and  the  mission  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  Mr.  Macquarrie  is  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


The  most  distinctive  aspect  of  this  work  as 
a  Protestant  theology  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  author  moves  toward  a  reconciliation  with 
Roman  Catholics.  ...  In  an  age  when  theology 
appears  to  be  in  a  stage  of  transition,  here 


is  a  serene  attempt  to  live  above  the  storm 
while  trying  to  take  account  of  the  storm’s 
elements.” 

Choice  3:792  N  ’66  200w 
“Macquarrie  has  produced  what  many  theolo¬ 
gians  would  fear  to  attempt — a  one-volume 
systematic  theology.  .  .  .  [He]  describes 

theology’s  relationship  with  other  disciplines, 
lists  the  basic  divisions  of  theology,  and  an¬ 
nounces  his  own  use  of  a  fundamentally 
ITeideggerian  phenomenological  method — all  in 
familiar  words  even  though  some  new  labels 
are  applied  to  old  themes.  .  .  .  Though  this 
book  plows  no  new  theological  ground,  it  is 
clear  and  relevant  to  our  time — probably  the 
best  single  volume  available  for  use  as  basic 
reading  in  an  undergraduate  or  introductory 
seminary  course  in  theology.”  B.  F.  Wade 

Christian  Century  83:1243  O  12  ’66  410w 
“A  valuable  work  especially  to  libraries  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  liberal  protestant-oriented 
theology.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3216  Je  15  ’66  120w 


MCREYNOLDS,  EDWIN  C.,  jt.  auth.  His¬ 
torical  atlas  of  Oklahoma.  See  Morris,  J.  W. 


M ACRIDIS,  ROY  C.,  ed.  De  Gaulle:  implacable 
ally;  with  a  special  introd.  by  Maurice 
Duverger.  248p  $6;  pa  $3.75  Harper 
944.083  Gaulle,  Charles  de.  France — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 20th  century.  France 
—Foreign  relations  '  66-12560 

The  editor  has  selected  “extracts  from  de 
Gaulle’s  memoirs,  speeches  and  semi-annual 
lectures  to  the,  press  .  .  .  bridged  by  brief 
explanatory  passages.”  (Book  Week) 


“The  trouble  [with  this  collection!  is  .  .  . 
[that]  the  General  usually  employs  words  to 
disguise  rather  than  reveal  his  thought  If 
anything,  he  exceeds  the  quota  of  obfuscation 
normally  allowed  to  men  in  power.  .  [One  of] 
the  best  accounts  of  de  Gaulle  is  found  in  the 
brilliant  essay  with  which  Duverger  introduces 
Macridis’  book.”  B.  D  Nossiter 

Book  Week  p5  My  1  ’66  350w 
Choice  3:945  D  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11 
’66  250w 

“Finding  [De  Gaulle’s]  significant  state¬ 
ments  is  a  chore  which  Professor  Macridis  of 
Brandeis  University  and  M.I.T.  has  donP  for 
us.  Working  chiefly  from  the  President’s 
memoirs  and  from  the  handy  compilation  of 
the  French  Information  Service,  he  has  made 
68  sections  wisely.  These  are  brief,  none  more 
than  six  pages.  The  editor  has  classified  them 
weli  and  written  short  introductions  to  each. 

•  •  ..Recommended  for  public,  college,  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.”  Garland  Downum 
Library  J  91:3420  J1  ’66  150w 
,  Gaulle’s  own  pronouncements,  assembled 
by  Mr  Macridis  ...  are  gibberish  to  the 
rational  reader,  incantation  by  a.  self- intoxicated 
witch-doctor.  Mr.  Duverger,  in  his  foreword 
writes  with  some  semblance  of  understanding.” 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  My  12  ’66  420w 

n[d?  .Gaui1(qs.]  Political  ideas  are 
studied  what  is  striking  about  them  is  how 
early  they  were  formed,  how  logically  they 
hang  together  and  how  extensively  they  have 
been  applied  m  terms  of  French  national  poli¬ 
cy  particularly  since  de  .Gaulle’s  return  to 

noin&ritilrL  •  •  •  Reading  of  the  texts  ex- 

oelllentlj^  chosen  and  commented  on  by  Ro,v 
C.  Macridis  might  have  saved  the  directors  of 
wS5,riSan  RUtish  Policy  (not  to  mention 

Frances:  five  partners  in  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community)  from  some  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prises.  Most  of  Mr,  Macridis’ s  texts  are  taken 
from  de  Gaulle  s  writing  after  1940.  but  it  is 
true  7ilat  t^e  mam  themes  of  his  political 
thought  were  already  present  in  his  early 
works.  •••  At  the .  basis,  of  Gaullist  thought 
as  Mr.  Macridis  points  out,  lies  the  idea  of 
the  nation-state.’’  Anthony  Hartley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  24  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  6  ’66  450w 


MACRORY,  PATRICK  A.  The  fierce  pawns 
[maps  drawn  by  Sidney  Blackhurst]  [Eng 
phlcott 1§Tlal  eatastropheL  352P  Pi  $7.95  Lip- 

958.1  Afghan  Wars  66-14697 

“Britain  decided,  in  1839,  to  protect  India 
from  Russian  designs  by  the  occupation  3 
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Afghanistan.  [This]  is  a  detailed  account  of 
the  march  of  the  British  column  set  to  this 
task,  its  conduct  in  Kabul  as  an  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  its  destruction  two  years  later 
during  its  attempted  evacuation  from  Kabul 
to  Jalalabad.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 

-  ^  - 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:114  Ag  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:159  J1  15  '66  650w 
‘‘Basing  his  recension  on  Sir  John  Kaye’s 
definitive  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan 
(1851)  yet  resorting  also'  to  a  score  of  other 
sources,  Macrory  slides  his  ‘fierce  pawns’ 
through  their  gory  chess-moves  in  a  style 
energetic  but  almost  stately  in  clausal  bal¬ 
ance.  To  most  laymen  those  events  seem  to 
matter  so1  little  now  .  .  .  but  military  buffs 
and  students  of  Middle  East  history  will  find 
this  book  a  vivid  reconstruction;  there  is  an 
intriguing  postscript  .  .  .  showing  that  today’s 
descendants  of  Afghan  tribesmen  can  yet  spin 
bizarre  folktales  of  those  lost  days.”  B.  W. 
Fuson 

Library  J  91:2838  Je  1  ’66  160w 
‘‘In  this  book,  which  makes  compulsive  read¬ 
ing.  Patrick  A.  Macrory  traces  the  reasons  for 
this  wholly  unnecessary  war,  fights  out  each 
stage  in  detail,  and  leads  to  the  fearful  climax 
in  which  out  of  an  initial  total  of  40,000  men 
in  the  British-led  force,  all  but  one,  a  British 
surgeon,  were  either  killed  or  captured.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Macrory  tells  the  story  of  this  dreadful 
march  with  such  success  that  the  reader  feels 
he  is  there.”  James  Leaser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  19  ’66  1050w 
New  Yorker  42:231  S  17  ’66  120w 
‘‘[The  author]  has  reconstructed  this  lamen¬ 
table  episode  with  considerable  skill  and  pa¬ 
tience.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  look  for  equal 
skill  in  the  difficult  business  of  portraying  the 
men  responsible.  Auckland  [Governor  General 
of  India]  in  this  context,  is  of  small  import¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  Macnaghten  [envoy  to  the  court  of 
Shah  Soojahl  is  a  different  matter  altogether, 
but  existing  as  hfi  did  in  that  transitional 
period  between  Company  rule  and.  Imperial 
posssession,  the  old  Anglo-Indian  mind  seems 
to  have  required  that  he  should  disappear  in¬ 
to  well-deserved  limbo.  ...  In  Mr.  Macrory’s 
book  he  strides  the  stage  but  remains  un¬ 
satisfactorily  in  the  shadows.  .  .  .  Although 
Mr.  Macrory  has  not  set  himself  the  task  .of 
fixing  the  First  Afghan  War  in  relation  to  its 
long-term  effects,  a  reading  of  his  book  does 
impress  them  on  us.” 

TLS  p303  Ap  7  ’66  1300w 


MCSHANE,  MARK.  Night’s  evil.  188p  $3.50 

Doubleday 

66-11743 

This  story  is  set  "in  a  British  carnival, 
where  a  good-for-nothing  man  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  wealth  was  murdered  three  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  actual  opening  of  the  story. 
[Norman  Pinkl.  a  retired  policeman,  now  a 
private  detective,  does  his  best  to  solve  the 
old  crime  and  runs  into  another.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This  hook]  is  rather  pedestrian  and  dull.” 

Best  Sell  25:424  F  1  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1252  Mr  1  ’66  60w 
"The  atmosphere  [in  this  book]  is  as  vivid 
as  in  Fred  Brown’s  carney  stories,  though  the 
characters  are  less  deeply  probed  than  in  Mc- 
Shane’s  three  other  novels,  starting  with  the 
unforgettable  ‘Seance’  [BRD  1962].”  .Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  16  ‘66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  30w 


MCSWEENY,  WILLIAM.  Go  up  for  glory.  See 
Russell.  B. 


as  well  as  the  repercussions  of  leftist  activities 
in  the  mother  country’s  colonial  policies.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Irene  Tinker 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:173  My  ’66  600w 
"Students  of  Communism  in  Asia  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Indonesia  should  be  grateful  to  Miss 
McVey  for  her  lucidly  written,  superbly  re¬ 
searched  (from  primary  sources  in  five  lan¬ 
guages),  essentially  definitive  history  of  the 
origins  and  the  first  14  years  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Indonesia.  .  .  .  Unreservedly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  college  libraries.  Extensive  and 
most  illuminating  notes.” 

Choice  2:897  F  ’66  lOOw 

“To  her  credit  Dr.  McVey  attempts  to  assess 
the  implications  of  KPI  activities  not  only 
upon  Indonesian  affairs  alone  but  also  upon  the 
international  Communist  movement  in  general. 
A  bibliography  separate  from  the  extensive  notes 
would  have  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume  for  many  readers.  It  is  easy  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  book  for  all  large  public  and  private 
libraries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:107  Ja  1  ’66  150w 
“Indonesian  politics  during  this  period  were 
particularly  complex,  but  Miss  McVey  has  en¬ 
lightened  at  least  this  reader  on  a  number  of 
heretofore  unclear  issues  of  colonial  and  PKI 
history.  In  describing  these  events,  the  author 
does  not  act  as  a  soap-box  orator,  roundly 
condemning  the  evils  of  Communism,  but  at¬ 
tempts  objectively  to  account  for  the  person¬ 
alities.  problems  and  conditions  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  movement.  This  reviewer  must  admit 
that,  while  recognizing  its  faults,  he  would  be 
less  critical  of  the  Sarekat  Islam  leadership 
than  Miss  McVey.  .  .  .  [His]  only  major  critic¬ 
ism  is  that  the  author  failed  to  provide  a  con¬ 
cluding  assessment  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  demise  of  the  PKI  in  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  .  .  .  [However]  this  book  will  prob¬ 
ably  stand  as  the  definitive  book  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  move¬ 
ment.”  F.  R.  von  der  Mehden 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:494  S  ’66  450w 

MCVITTIE,  G.  C.  General  relativity  and  cos¬ 
mology.  2d  ed  241p  $6.95  Univ,  of  Ill.  press 
530.1  Relativity  (Physics).  Universe 

65-8002 

The  author  has  “attempted  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  general  relativity  as  a  method 
in  mathematical  physics  and  astronomy  and 
as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  data  supplied 
by  observation.”  (Pref  to  first  ed)  For  the 
second  edition,  “Chapter  5  has  .  .  .  been  modi¬ 
fied  to  take  account  of  the  laboratory  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  gravitational  displacement  of 
spectral  lines  by  means  of  the  Mossbauer  ef¬ 
fect.  The  last  two  chapters,  on  cosmology,  have 
been  entirely  rewritten.”  (Pref  to  second  ed) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"This  edition  includes  the  recent  results  of 
radio  astronomy  hut  was  published  too  soon  to 
include  mention  of  quasars.  The  book  is  marked 
by  its  careful  consideration  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  astronomy  as  related  to  cosmology 
and  their  interpretation.  Unfortunately  the 
level  of  the  book  is  quite  advanced  for  the 
undergraduate  student  since  it  starts  off  with 
tensor  calculus  and  Riemann  geometry.  The 
same  author’s  Fact  and  Theory  in  Cosmology 
would  probably  be  more  suitable  for  the  strict¬ 
ly  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:138  Ap  ’66  130w 
“Professor  McVittie’s  book  is  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  most  recent  publications  on  gen¬ 
eral  relativity.  .  .  .  [He]  continues  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Tolman  and  Robertson,  drawing  from 
the  observational  data,  meager  as  they  are, 
the  vitality  needed  to  convert  formal  mathe¬ 
matics  into  theory.  .  .  .  McVittie  has  an  easy 
flowing  style  that  makes  his  book  easy  to  read. 
While  several  important  parts  of  the  traditional 
presentation  of  general  relativity  are  omitted 
from  his  development,  the  parts  he  treats  are 
covered  with  care,  and  this  part  of  the  book 
can  be  recommended  to  the  student  who  wants 
an  introduction  to  the  subject.  The  section  on 
cosmology  should  be  of  interest  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  readers.”  R.  H.  Dicke 

Science  149:1493  S  24  ’65  340w 


MCVEY,  RUTH  T.  The  rise  of  Indonesian  com¬ 
munism.  510p  $10  Cornell  univ.  press 

329.991  Partai  Komunis  Indonesia.  Com¬ 
munism — Indonesia  65-13205 

Beyond  tracing  the  party’s  course  in  the 
years  1914-1927,  the  author  “analyzes  [its]  place 
in  and  influence  among  the  several  contempo¬ 
rary  political  movements  in  Indonesia  proper 


MADDISON,  CAROL,  Marcantonio  Flaminio; 
poet,  humanist  and  reformer.  216p  $6.50  Univ. 
of  N.C.  press 

B  or  92  Flaminio.  Marco  Antonio.  Renais¬ 
sance.  Latin  poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-28947 

This  biography  traces  “Fiaminio’s  career 
from  youthful  poet  at  the  court  of  Leo  X  to 
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MADISON,  CAROL — Continued 
the  reform  minded  humanist  dying  in  the  house 
of  Cardinal  Pole.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


"A  reasonably  good  book  about  a  minor 
figure  of  the  Renaissance.  ...  It  illustrates 
various  aspects  of  the  spiritual  crises  of  the 
16th  century.  Its  chief  weakness  is  its  failure 
to  probe  more  deeply  that  crisis  itself  and 
Flaminio’s  involvement  in  it.  .  .  .  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  [Flaminio’s]  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  good  and  includes  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  with  competent  translations.  In  spite 
of  certain  excesses  of  style,  the  prose  reads 
well.  .  .  .  [It]  would  be  useful  to  undergrad¬ 
uates  on  the  research  paper  level  and  belongs 
in  any  serious  Renaissance  collection,  especial¬ 
ly  where  there  is  interest  in  humanist  Latin 
poetry  or  the  pre-reform  movement.” 

Choice  3:126  Ap  '66  160w 
“While  this  work  presents  much  information 
about  Flaminio,  it  lacks  a  meaningful  syn¬ 
thesis.  .  .  .  The  comments  are  helpful,  in 

spite  of  an  annoying  tendency  to  makP.  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  Italian  poetry  which  do 
not  show  profound  understanding.  .  .  .  Hard¬ 
ly  any  attempt  is  made  to  relate  Flaminio’s 
work  to  the  literary  currents  of  the  period. 
It  seems  almost  as  if  Flaminio  lived  and 
worked  in  a  vacuum.  .  .  .  The  best  part  of  the 
book  is  that  devoted  to  Flaminio  as  reformer.” 
G.  A.  Guarino 

Mod  Lang  J  60:516  N  ’66  500w 
“Dr.  Maddison’s  portrait  of  Flaminio  is  ju- 
dicious.  She  is  not  blind  to  his  limitations, 
and  her  assessment  of  him,  implicit  in  the 
presentation  of  her  book,  as  a  key  but  minor 
figure  in  a  great  but  important  age.  is  surely 
accurate.  .  .  .  On  Flaminio  himself  most  of 
Dr.  Maddison’s  work  is  based  on  documentary 
material:  for  his  surroundings  she  tends  to 
rely  on  secondary  sources.  But  the  synthesis 
itself  is  conceived  In  an  original  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  way,  and  adds  greatly  to  our  understanding 
of  a  troubled  period  of  Italian  history.  .  .  . 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  technique  of  modern  literary 
criticism  has  been  applied  to  neo-Latin  poetry.” 

TLS  p26  Ja  13  ’66  800w 


MADDUX,  RACHEL.  A  walk  in  the  spring 
rain.  95p  $2.95  Doubleday 

66-11745 

“The  story  of  ‘the  late  Indian  summer  of  Mrs. 
Roger  Meredith,  the  last  flaring  of  the  sparks 
before  the  embers  die.’.  .  .  Her  husband’s 
sabbatical  .  .  .  takes  them  from  his  California 
university  to  the  West  Virginia  backcountry. 
Here.  Roger  finds  tranquillity  to  work  on  his 
book.  Libby  finds  Will  Workman,  a  handyman 
in  his  fifties.  .  .  .  Close  to  the  soil,  he  opens 
Libby’s  eyes  to  a  world  of  outer  beauty  and 
arouses  her  deepest  inner  turmoil.”  (N  V 
Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  25:404  Ja  15  ’66  280w 
“This  tiny  story  of  an  ill-matched  middle- 
aged  affair  ...  is  not  only  not  ludicrous;  it 
is  entirely  credible,  and  mixed  as  it  is  with 
the  coming  of  spring  in  the  mountains  it  has 
a  quality  of  longing  and  beauty — and  of  wry 
humor — that  is  extraordinarily  intense.  It  is 
good  to  find  a  book  written  with  such  economy 
which  still  seems  to  lack  none  of  life’s  di¬ 
mensions.”  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:123  Ap  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  91:130  Ja  1  ’66  170w 
“Amid  the  accent  on  youth,  in  this  year  of 
the  Rolling  Stones,  the  Mods  and  Arthur, 
it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  novel  with  a 
mature  heroine.  .  .  .  This  is  a  different  hook 
from  the  author’s  previous  novels.  Both  ‘Abel’s 
Daughter’  [BRD  1960]  and  ‘The  Green  King¬ 
dom’  IBRD  1957]  were  broadly  humanitarian. 
This  tightly  written,  sparsely  populated  story, 
told  by  the  unhappy  protagonist  herself,  deals 
with  one  woman’s  personal  grief  in  a  short 
voyage  of  self-discovery.”  R.  W.  Saal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  9  ’66  410w 


MADISON,  ARNOLD.  Danger  beats  the  drum. 

191p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-7143 

“Young  Bob  Carsten  is  made  to  accompany 
his  family  to  a  lake  resort  following  a  fight 
which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.  He  is  still  bitter  about  the  death 
of  his  father  at  the  hands  of  a  teen-age  dope 
addict.  No  sooner  does  the  family  settle  in  at 
the  resort  than  Bob  finds  himself  in  more 


trouble.  Gradually  he  also  finds  friends  who 
are  interested  in  music  and  have  a  project  for 
the  resort.  The  conflict  of  the  story  (and 
mystery)  deals  with  dope  addiction  and  Bob 
is  able  to  help  In  the  capture  of  the  Count, 
the  mysterious  drug  supplier.”  (Best  Sell) 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“The  characters  are  thinly  drawn,  the  plot 
somewhat  contrived,  but  young  readers  will 
find  the  story  exciting  and  at  moments  the 
author  seems  to  capture  the  true  spirit  of 
adolescence.” 

Best  Sell  26:251  O  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  N  3  ’66 
220w 

“Bob,  who  once  ruined  the  good  name  of 
his  dead  cop-father  by  getting  into  a  brawl, 
finds  himself  forever  unjustly  accused  of 
starting  trouble.  This  mystery  of  a  father¬ 
less  family’s  summer  at  a  lake  resort  (where 
someone  is  peddling  dope)  is  actually  only  a 
vehicle  for  warning  teenagers  to  stay  away 
from  fights,  narcotics,  resort  riots,  and  to  prac¬ 
tice  racial  brotherhood  and  tolerance  of  new 
stepfathers.  Contrived  and  wearisome.  Not 
recommended.”  Grace  Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:5254  O  15  '66  60w 
“Mr.  Madison  has  bitten  off  a  good  chunk 
to  chew  on:  integration  and  the  evils  of 
narcotics.  He  has  digested  it  rather  well  and 
the  result  is  an  exciting  mystery  story.  These 
are  difficult  topics-  to  treat  without  seeming  to 
sermonize.  The  author  wisely  lets  the  actions 
speak  loudly  in  his  words;  he  has  avoided 
the  narrative  cul-de-sac  this  sort  of  thing 
can  lead  to,  and  his  dialogue  rings  true.  The 
result  is  a  book  a  young  reader  will  go  with 
to  the  very  end.”  R.  F.  Shepard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl2  N  6  ’66 
200w  [YA] 


MADISON,  CHARLES  A.  The  owl  among 

colophons;  Henry  Holt  as  publisher  and 
editor.  197p  $7.50  Holt 
655.5  Holt,  Henry  66-17596 

In  1966  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  celebrate 
their  100th  anniversary.  The  author  states  in 
his  Preface  that  this  “history  of  the  company 
is  based  on  the  written  record  plus  my  own 
association  with  the  house  for  over  forty 
years.  .  .  .  Respecting  the  wish  of  President 
A.  C.  Edwards,  who  wanted  this  volume  to 
be  primarily  a  tribute  to  Heniy  Holt,  I  have 
limited  this  history  ol  the  company  to  1928. 
I  have,  however,  included  a  chapter  on  Robert 
Frost's  relationship  with  the  firm,  which  began 
in  1915  and  ended  with  his  death  in  1962,  since 
he  was  the  distinguished  literary  link  between 
the  old  company  and  the  present.”  Appendix: 
Outstanding  Holt  books.  Index. 

,  "The  story  of  the  establishment  of  a  publish¬ 
ing  house  may  not  be  the  most  popular  reading, 
but  the  story  of  Henry  Holt  as  Publisher  and 
Editor  is  one  of  quiet  determination,  intelligent 
and  imaginative  business  acumen,  and  unfail- 
mg  good  taste.  The  Owl,  used  as  a  colophon 
oy  Frederick  Leypoldt,  the  publisher  with 
whom  Holt  first  became  associated  in  the 
business  and  whom  he  bought  out  several 
years  later,  has  undergone  a  number  of  changes 
m  design  over  the  100  years  past.  .  .  .  Charles 
Harrison  s  account  .  .  .  beginning  with  his 
attractive,  biographical  portrait  of  Henry  Holt, 
is  authoritative,  one  can  be  sure  .  .  The 
design  of  the  book  is  unusual,  as  is  the’  bold¬ 
face  type  in  which  it  is  set.” 

Best  Sell  26:187  Ag  15  '66  160w 
“[This  study]  adds  another  standard  work 
to  the  roster  of  books  on  American  publishing. 

.  .  .  Though  in  the  later  years  of  his  career 
he  was  attacked  as  overly  conservative,  [Holt] 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  production  of  translations 
from  foreign  literature,  and  in  foreign  language 
texts.  The  firm  s.  Leisure,  Hours  Series’  and 
its  Amei  ican  Science  Senes’  were  important 
innovations;  and  its  .authors  were  significant- 
among  them  Henry  Adams,  Turgenev,  Williani 
James,  Hardy,  John  Addington  Svmonds 
Housman.  Romain  Rolland,  Frost,  Sandburg 
and  many  others.”  L.  W.  Griffin  s’ 

Library  J  91:3200  Je  15  ’66  260w 


hA-V  , in o tea  or  debates  in  the 
federal  convention  of  1787;  reported  by  Janies 
J  w!th  an  introd.  by  Adrienne  Koch? 

659p  $10  Ohio  umv.  press 

342.7  U.S. — Constitutional  history  65-18705 
This  volume  “traces  day  by  day  the  debates 
held  from  May  to  September,  1787,  and  presents 
.  .  .  [a  picture]  of  the  strategy,  interests  and 
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ideas  of  the  Founding  Fathers  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [Madison]  set  forth  his  .  .  . 

position  on  such  issues  as  the  balance  of 
powers,  the  separation  of  functions  and  the 
general  role  of  the  federal  government.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Am  Pol  Scl  R  55:728  S  '66  30w 
“[This  is]  the  most  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  None  of  the  other  sources 
— the  official  journal  and  the  published  notes 
of  seven  other  delegates— provide  as  much  in¬ 
formation  about  the  debates  as  the  notes  kept 
by  Madison  [who]  .  .  .  kept  a  rather  compre¬ 
hensive  record  of  the  proceedings  because  he, 
as  an  individual  delegate,  contributed  more  to 
the  framework  of  the  new  constitution  than  any 
other  man.  The  text  employed  is  that  prepared 
by  C.  C.  Tansill  as  published  in  House  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  398,  Documents  Illustrative  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Union  of  the  American 
States.  Certainly  this  volume  should  be  added 
to  the  collection  of  every  library.” 

Choice  3:570  S  ’66  150w 


MADISON,  JAMES.  The  papers  of  James 
Madison;  ed.  by  William  T.  Hutchinson  and 
William  M.  E.  Rachel;  editorial  staff:  Jean 
Schneider  [and]  Robert  L.  Scribner.  v4  48  6p 
il  $12.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

B  or  92  U.S.— Politics  and  government— 
Revolution.  U.S— Politics  and  government 
— 1783-1865.  Virginia — History  (62-9114) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BKD  1905. 

Choice  3:848  N  '66  220w 

Reviewed  by  W  G.  Carleton 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:453  S  66  600w 

TLS  plOO  F  10  '66  350w 


MAGEE,  BRYAN.  The  democratic  revolution. 

128p  $2.95  Dufour 

321.8  Democracy.  Social  change.  SociaHsm 

The  author’s  “basic  thesis  is  that  the  capi¬ 
talist  West  and  the  communist  states  are  now 
moving  inevitably .  down  the  desirable  path  of 
democratic  socialism,  and  that  the  newly 
emerged  states  should  hurry  to  do  so  too  if 
they  know  what  is  good  for  them.  Accordingly, 
the  old  theories  of  the  cold  war  w_ith  their 
ideological  premises  must,  be  abandoned,  m 
order  to  understand  what  is  really  happening. 

After  justifying  the  recent  rush  toward 
seif- government  and  independence,  and  the  re¬ 
jection  by  the  new  states  of  communism  as 
another  form  of  subservience,  Magee  explores 
and  counters  the  arguments  commonly  used, 
especially  in  Africa,  in  support  of  new  authori¬ 
tarian  regimes.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R) 

“While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  capitalism 
has  undergone  profound  transformations  as  a 
consequence  of  modern  technology  and  political 
democracy,  Magee  goes  rather  far  when  he 
speaks  of  the  ‘abandonment  of  capitalism.  . 

In  his  exploration  of  communism,  Magee  is 
devastating.  .  .  .  The  best  section  of  the  book 
concerns  the  ‘developing  world.’.  .  .  .  Magee  is 
not  concerned  here  with  economic  analysis  .  .  . 
His  focal  point  is  democracy,  and,  while  he 
says  little  new.  he  is  on  the  whole  clear  and 
persuasive  A  more  thorough  discussion  would 
also  have  touched  on  the  relation  between,  the 
democratic  state  and  capitalism  and  socialism 
To  the  virtues  of  freedom  and  equality  which 
he  explored,  Magee  might  also  have  added 
hard  work  and  initiative,  which  he  ignored.” 
Alfred  Fernbach  ^  R  6Q;462  Je  >6g  ^ 

Reviewed ^y^Geralc^ Kaufman  g  ^  ^  1SQw 


“It  is  unusual  and  refreshing,  in  these  omin¬ 
ous  times,  to  find  a  writer  about  politics  who 
bubbles  over  with  an  irrepressible  optimism. 
.  .  .  [Mr  Magee]  develops  [his]  themes  with 
an  infectious  vigour,  always  asserting,  rarely 
qualifying  and  only  occasionally  stopping  to 
argue  The  ground  covered  is  enormous,  and 
many  a  reader  will  find  himself  a  little  breath¬ 
less,  particularly  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Magee’s 
positively  apocalyptic  last  chapter.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  book  says  many  things  which  bear 
repetition.  Mr.  Magee’s  solutions  to  our  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  too  simple — or  perhaps  stated  too 
generally  to  be  operationally  significant— but  he 
is  a  most  effective  destroyer  of  myths,  both 
Marxist  and  un-Marxist.  As  a  pamphleteer,  in 
fact,  he  is  very  nearly  in  the  first  rank.” 

TLS  p997  N  5  ’64  260w 


MAGEE,  BR/AN.  One  in  twenty;  a  study  of 
homosexuality  in  men  and  women.  192p  $5.95 
Stem  &  Day 

301.41  Homosexuality  66-24800 

.".An  expanded  version  of  two  [British]  tele¬ 
vision  programmes  and  a  New  Statesman 
article  on  the  same  subject,  [this]  is  a  .  .  . 
survey  of  the  homosexual  activities  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  the  social,  legal  and  personal 
problems  which  attend  such  activities.  AH  the 
material  was  collected  at  first  hand  by  the 
author.”  (TDS) 


[The  author]  is  a  humane  and  intelligent 
man,  but  his  book  is  hardly  a  thorough  study. 
Rarely,  has  an  author  been  able  to  disguise 
the  rigors  of  research  so  thoroughly — there 
is  no  documentation  and  the  one  reference 
to  a  professional  journal  is  vague  enough  to 
make  locating  the.  item  referred  to  almost 
impossible.  Sometimes  the  discussion  comes 
close,  to  the  level  of  truism  .  .  .  and  the 

theorizing  does  not  achieve  a  very  high  level. 

.  .  .  Magee’s  real  flair  is  for  social  (or  tax- 
deductible)  research.  .  .  .  His  book  does  not 
live  up  to  the  claims  that  he  and  his  publisher 
make  for  it.  (‘This  is  the  first  book  etc.  etc.’) 
but  it  is  by  no  means  worthless.”  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  233:116  D  ’66  340w 
“[The  documentaries  on  which  this  book  is 
based]  were  recently  shown  in  this  country 
and  were  praised  as  being  objective,  unsen- 
sational  and  effective  in  tackling  an  important 
problem  of  our  society.  The  same  descriptive 
words  can  be  applied  to  this  book.  Mr.  Magee 
considers  himself  a  normal  male  and  therefore 
he  was  .invading  unknown  territory  when  he 
began  his  research  on  sexual  deviates.  .  .  . 
He  decided  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  change 
people  who  are  attracted  to  their  own  sex. 
The  roots  of  their  neuroses  go  back  too  far 
into  childhood.  .  .  .  He  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to-  give  them  social  approval  but  he  urges 
social  acceptance  or  at  least  toleration. 
Recommended  for  college  and  public  libraries.” 
E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3754  Ag  '66  250w 
“[This  is]  the  best  and  most  clear-headed 
book  on  the  subject  by  a  non-specialist.  If 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  (except  per¬ 
haps  about  Lesbianism) ,  [the  author]  says  it 
plainly  and  judiciously.  He  openly  confesses 
his  own  prejudices  .  .  .  but  admirably  allows 
for  them.  .  .  .  His  seriousness  is  never  in  doubt, 
and  his  conclusions  are  largely  unexceptionable. 
He  thinks  that  law  reform  won’t  make  very 
much  difference,  and  he’s  probably  right.  .  .  . 
The  trouble  with  One  in  Twenty,  as  with  most 
writing  on  the  subject,  is  that  there  is  no 
average  homosexual,  no  one  homosexual  world 
or  problem,  any  more  than  there  are  the  hetero¬ 
sexual  equivalents  of  these.  .  .  .  Ultimately 
novels  tell  one  far  more  about  what  it’s  like 
to  be  homosexual  than  any  amount  of  reporting 
or  sociology,  because  novelists  deal  with  in¬ 
dividual  personalities  not  with  types.”  Julian 
Mitchell 

New  Statesman  71:392  Mr  18  ’66  950w 

TLS  p577  Je  30  ’66  IlOw 


MAGILL,  FRANK  N.,  ed.  Magill’s  quotations  in 
context;  associate  ed:  Tench  Francis  Tilgh- 
man.  1230, xxvi  p  $9.95  Harper 

80S. 88  Quotations  65-21011 

Arranged  alphabetically,  this  work  gives 
“brief  quotation  (in  boldface  type)  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  source  (title  of  book,  play 
with  reference  to  exact  chapter,  stanza), 
author  (with  dates),  first  publication  date, 
type  of  work  (e.g.  dramatic  tragedy,  epic 
poem),  summary  of  context  with  reference  to 
characters,  and  finally  the  exact  quotation 
(again  in  boldface  type)  accompanied  by  its 
surrounding  text.  Most  frequently  quoted 
authors  are:  Cervantes,  Dante,  Dickens,  Emer¬ 
son.  Kipling.  Longfellow,  Milton,  Pope,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Tennyson.  Wordsworth  and  the  Bible.” 
(Library  J)  Alphabetical  list  of  quotations. 
Key  word  index.  Author  index. 


“The  2,020  quotations  are  the  most  familiar, 
easily  located  in  other  quotation  dictionaries. 
The  explanatory  essays  are  simple  to  the  point 
of  insult.  Main  arrangement  is  by  first  word 
of  quotation.  .  .  .  Choice  of  key  words  is  often 
different  from  the  Bartlett  or  Stevenson  index¬ 
ing  of  the  same  passage,  and  hence  potentially 
useful  to  supplement  these  standard  works  In 
no  way  a  replacement  for  them.  Not  essential.” 

Choice  3:292  Je  ’66  150w 
“The  quotations  are  easy  to  locate  because 
of  the  arrangement  but  this  is  a  very  limited 
compilation  when  compared  with  the  thousands 
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MAG  ILL,  F.  N. — Continued 

of  quotations  in  Bartlett,  Stevenson  (50,000), 
and  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quotations 
<40,000).  There  is  also  no  subject  index.  The 
extent  of  the  information  for  each  quote 
(which  goes  beyond  the  standard  works  quoted 
above)  would  make  Magill  most  useful  m  small 
libraries  and  homes,  but  this  is  negated  by  the 
small  number  of  quotations  cited.  Therefore 
this  can  be  recommended  only  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  reference."  H.  S.  Weeks 

Library  J  91:2042  Ap  15  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:52  N  19  ’66  90w 


MAHONEY,  TOM.  The  longest  auto  race.  See 
Schuster,  G. 


MAI  AKOVSKII,  VLADIMIR  VLADIMIRO¬ 
VICH.  Mayakovsky;  tr.  and  ed.  by  Herbert 
Marshall.  432p  il  pi  $10  Hill  &  Wang 

891.7  -  64-153S2 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


for  child  rearing  and  social  work  treatment 
at  various  developmental  levels.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘‘The  theories  .  .  .  are  here  presented  in  lucid 
and  economical  form,  far  more  extensively  than 
one  finds  them  in  texts  on  child  development 
and  with  adequate  citation  of  basic  references 
as  the  argument  unfolds.  .  .  .  The  book  would 
be  accessible  to  underclassmen  in  college,  but 
not  beneath  the  attention  of  graduate  students 
or  practitioners  in  need  of  orientation  to  one 
or  more  of  the  three  theorists.” 

Choice  3:166  Ap  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Haskel  Cohen 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:367  summer  ’66 
lOOOw 

‘‘Developmental  psychology  .  .  .  needs  theo¬ 
retical  integration.  Although  this  volume  per¬ 
haps  does  not  attain  the  rigor  of  Hal]  and 
Lindzey’s  Theories  of  Personality  [BRD  19571, 
let  alone  that  of  a  volume  like  Modern  Learn¬ 
ing  Theory,  by  William  Estes  and  others,  it 
is  informative  and  has  value  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.”  Richard  Longabaugh 
Science  152:1050  My  20  ’66  3S0w 


Choice  3:315  Je  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Arcadi  Nebolsdne  _ 

Commonweal  84:232  My  13  66  400w 

Reviewed  by  Margaret  Dalton 

Nation  202:271  Mr  7  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:4  Mr  17  ’66  1.650w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  13  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  50w 


MAIER,  HENRY  W.  Challenge  to  tire  cities;  an 
approach  to  a  theory  of  urban  leadership. 
210p  $3.95;  college  ed  $2.50  Random  house 
320.9775  Milwaukee — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Municipal  government — U.S.  66-19852 
The  author,  ‘‘mayor  of  Milwaukee,  believes 
that  the  mayor  of  a  community  must  exercise 
responsible  leadership  to  enable  cities  to  retain 
their  ascendancy.  .  .  .  [He]  travels  through  a 
mayor's  day,  works  through  some  knotty  urban 
problems,  [describes  a  strategy  of  leadership 
using  case  studies  from  his  experiences  in  office, 
and  finally  offers  a  philosophy  of  local  leader¬ 
ship]."  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"This  is  an  intelligent  contribution  to  political 
management  materials  and  should  be  available 
to  all  governing  officials  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  city  development  within  the  framework  of 
specific  charters.”  H.  L.  Roth 

Library  J  91:4685  O  I  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Wolf  Yon  Eckardt 

New  Repub  155:37  N  5  ’66  600w 
“Useful  only,  I  fear,  to  I.B.M.  machines  who 
desire  to  be  Mayor.  .  .  .  Whatever  [Maier’ s] 
qualifications  to  administer  the  public  affairs 
of  an  important  city,  [he]  clearly  has  none  at 
all  as  an  author.  .  .  .  One  could  more  easily 
forgive  His  Honor  his  literary  underdevelopment 
if  he  had,  in  spite  of  it,  succeeded  in  evolving 
his  vaunted  ‘approach’  to  a  ‘theory  of  urban 
leadership.’  He  has  not  done  so,  unless  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  truisms  can  be  said  to  add 
up  to  a  theory;  which  is  possible,  but  a  Theor¬ 
etical  Revelation  based  upon  them  is  strictly 
a  pseudo-event.”  W.  F.  Buckley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  2  ’66  4500w 


MAIER,  HENRY  W.  Three  theories  of  child  de¬ 
velopment;  the  contributions  of  Erik  H.  Erik- 
son,  Jean  Piaget,  and  Robert  R.  Sears,  and 
their  applications:  under  the  editorship  of 
Werner  W.  Boehm.  314p  il  $6.75  Harper 
155.4  Child  study.  Erikson,  Erik  Homburger. 
Piaget,  Jean.  Sears,  Robert  Richardson 

65-16488 


"A  chapter  on  each  author  presents  a  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch,  a  commentary  on  orientation  and 
methodology,  and  a  .  .  .  presentation  of  his 
thinking  concerning  successive  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment,  including  relevant  concepts  and 
terms.  Then  comes  a  .  .  .  chapter  comparing 
the  three  theories  through  an  additional  .  .  . 
scheme  of  developmental  stages  devised  by 
Maier.  A  34-page  chapter  on  ‘the  helping  proc¬ 
ess’  essays  a  systematic  formulation  of  ave¬ 
nues  and  stages  of  therapeutic  intervention  in 
social  work.  The  concluding  chapter  suggests 
some  implications  of  the  theoretical  statements 


MAILER,  NORMAN.  Cannibals  and  Christians 
[essays,  poems  and  stories].  397p  $5.95  Dial 
press 

808.88  .  66-12831 
author  of  Advertisements  for  Myself 
JB-ELD  I960)  and  An  American  Dream  (BRD 
in™  ,  Presents  a  collection  of  writings  from 
1960  to  the  present.  Much  of  the  material  has 
been  previously  published  in  Esquire  and  other 
periodicals. 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  115:393  O  1  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:144  O  *66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Rosenthal 
Book  Week  pi  S  4  ’66  950w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ag  25  ’66 

7o0w 

"Where  in  [Advertisements  for  Myself]  the 
language  had  behind  it  the  anguish  of  a 
decade  of  self-loathing  for  talents  wasted  and 
misused,  now  -Mailer's  hatred  has  been  directed 
away  froni  himself  and  outward  upon  the 
country  and  the  times  as  a  whole.  .  .  There 

are  .  sure  to  be  readers  of  Cannibals  and 
Christians  .  who  will  consider  its  angrv 
polemics,  irreverent  speeches,  obscene  poems, 
ann  opclless  interviews  to  be  simply  another 
collection  of  rubble  from  a  bombed-out  talent 
But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  as 
Jfe®  Py  .,an,^  th?  rubble  continues  to 

pile  up  that  Mailer  s  talent  is  above  all  for 
being  bombed  out,  and  for  registering  in  a 
manner  nearly  miraculous  the  impact  of 
psychic  and  public  catastrophe  on  a  man  who 
is  at  once  its  most  eager  victim  and  its  most 
articulate  analyst.”  J.  W.  Aldridge 

Commentary  42:131  O  ’66  1350w 
It  is  a  wonder  that  Mailer  is  permitted  to 
continue  to  publish  such  absolutely  boring 
trivia  as  in  this  book.  In  this  variety  of 
essays,  reviews,  and  bogus  poems,  collected 
from,  several  magazines,  his  struggle  to  find 
solutions  to  the  moral  dilemmas  of  our  time 
is  so  painstakingly  recorded  by  him  that  the 
reader  begins  to  squirm  after  the  first  25  pages 
?/  overlong'  book.  Mailer  is  obsessed  with 
the  disease  of  absurdity  in  the  art  of  todav 
and  abuses  sex  as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  bail 
and  sterile  in  man.  .  .  .  Liberally  sprinkler! 
throughout  are  the  very  short  ’poems/  many 
of  them  simply  dirty  vrords  in  odd  typigraphi- 

?alHa";an,Ke,rnts'  The  biggest  pity  of  this  book 

is  that  it  represents  a  great  deal  of  strenuous 
work  by  a  writer  who  has  never,  much  to  his 
consternation,  learned  to  control  his  talent  and 
to  bring  into  focus  his  vision  of  the  woHd 
whether  it  be  hard  or  soft.”  R.  F.  Cayton  lfl’ 
Library  J  91:3730  Ag  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nat  R  18:1059  O  18  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

New  Repub  155:19  O  1  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ag  21  ’66  1450w 
Once  again,  in  his  new  collection  of  articles 
stories  and  poetry,  [Mailer]  advertises  the  belt 
and  worst  of  himself  on  matters  literary  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  sexual  and  philosophical— ranging 
astute  a.nd/or .  acerbic  diatVibes  dtrected 
against  fellow  novelists  to  stunningly  brilliant 
impressions  of  Goldwater's  fire-eating  cimn 
followers.  Above  all,  however.  Mailer  reiSIffis 
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interested  in  power — its  nature  and  uses,  its 
inner  life  and  abuses,  the  men  who  wield  it. 
Mailer’s  particular  obsession  was  once  JFK; 
now  it  is  LBJ  and  Vietnam.  ...  It  takes  a 
strong  stomach  and  iron  nerves  to  cheer  Nor¬ 
man  Mailer — much  less  to  warm  to  him.  But 
the  strong  talent  that  is  often  reflected  in  his 
free-form,  intensely  charged,  prophetic  prose 
deserves  an  audience.” 

Newsweek  68:73  Ag  29  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Barack 

Sat  R  49:35  S  3  ’66  900w 
Time  88:82  S  2  ’66  340w 


MAIN,  JACKSON  TURNER.  The  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  revolutionary  America.  830p  $6.50 

Princeton  univ.  press 

309.173  U.S.— Social  conditions.  U.S. — Social 
life  and  customs — Colonial  period  65-17146 
Using  “tax  and  probate  records,  the  author 
has  studied  in  detail  the  economic  class  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  new  nation.  Concentrating  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina,  he  examines  four  different  kinds  of 
societies:  frontier,  subsistence  farm,  commer¬ 
cial  farm,  urban.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bailyn 

Am  Hist  R  71:1431  J1  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Rankin 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:187  S  ’66  440w 
“This  pioneering  examination  of  economic 
and  social  classes  in  America  between  1763-88 
is  almost  entirely  descriptive  in  the  sensible  be¬ 
lief  that  firm  facts  are  necessary  before  the 
leap  to  generalization.  Thus  Main  modestly 
avoids  the  far-ranging  implication  and  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  assembling  and  organizing 
in  useful  fashion  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  drawn  from  probate  records,  tax 
lists,  newspapers,  and  other  sources.  .  .  . 

Main’s  painstaking  and  scrupulous  research 
should  be  of  great  usefulness  to  writers  of 
books  and  term  papers,  and  corrective  of  glib 
generalizations. '  ’ 

Choice  2:903  F  ’66  180w 
“This  important  book  marks  a  conversion. 
Long  associated  with  the  socio-economic  or 
progressive  school  of  historians.  Main  now' 
appears  to  have  joined  the  revisionist  or 
‘conservative’  school.  .  .  .  Naturally  I  must 

agree  with  virtually  all  that  Main  has  to  say, 
but  .  .  .  [it]  is  not  clear  whether  [the  landless 
laborers  who  are  characterized  as  the  poor] 
are  adult  heads  of  families  and  adult  single 
men,  or  whether  they  are  young  males  over 
sixteen.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  lumps  white 

laborers  and  Negro  slaves  into  a  ‘laboring 
class,’  which  is  dubious  at  best,  especially  if 
the  whites  were  sons  of  freeholders,  and  he 
occasionally  reverts  to  socio-economic  term¬ 
inology  by  referring  to  this  laboring  class, 
including  slaves,  as  a  ‘proletariat.’  .  .  .  These 
are  but  minor  quibbles.”  R.  E.  Brown 
J  Am  Hist  53:112  Je  ’66  500w 
“Based  upon  a  prodigious,  if  necessarily 
highly  selective,  amount  of  research,  [this 
work]  provides  for  most  of  these  topics  the 
first  firm  and  systematically  organized  infor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  a  series  of  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  that  will  serve  as  interesting  hy¬ 
potheses  for  testing  and  debate.  .  .  .  The 

fundamental  weakness  of  this  volume  as  an 
analysis  of  the  social  structure  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  America  is  its  failure  to  examine  thorough¬ 
ly  the  social  impact  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Essentially  a.  still  life,  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  measure  the  amount  or  significance 
of  social  change  and  its  relationship  to  the 
critical  events  between  1763  and  1789.”  J.  P. 
Grcsn© 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:646  D  ’66  llOOw 
“This  is  a  most  significant  book  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  understand  the  nature  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  class  in  the  American  society.  .  .  . 
Professor  Main  has  confirmed  some  old  hy¬ 
potheses,  demolished  others,  and  suggested  new 
approaches  to  the  social  composition  of  the 
infant  nation.  By  eschewing  the  Marxist  con¬ 
ception  of  class  which  has  so  long  dominated 
any  discussion  of  social  structure  and  analyzing 
what  class  meant  in  the  eighteenth  century 
he  makes  a  major  contribution.  ...  In  two 
very  useful  chapters  on  income  and  styles  of 
living  we  find  that  property  was  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  easily  attainable,  wages  high,  poverty 
low.  and  the  standard  of  living  well  above  Eu¬ 
ropean  standards,  making  it  the  ‘best  poor 
man’s  country  in  the  world.’  The  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  on  cost  of  living  and  income  are  partic¬ 
ularly  enlightening.  ...  If  Main’s  figures  are 


sometimes  more  suggestive  than  definitive,  their 
limits  are  clearly  defined  and  his  conclusions 
soundly  defensible.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxx  spring  ’66  270w 


MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  Journals  of 
Hezekiah  Prince,  Jr,  1822-1828.  See  Prince,  PI. 


MAIR,  ALISTAIR.  The  Douglas  affair;  a  novel. 

311p  $4.95  Morrow 

66-22110 

In  this  novel  of  political  intrigue  “James 
Douglas,  a  wealthy,  patriotic  Scottish  industri¬ 
alist  revives  the  Scottish  Nationalist  Party, 
advocating  independence  for  Scotland.  He  is 
circumvented  by  a  faceless  ‘Security’  .  .  .  [who 
act]  to  maintain  ‘the  Establishment’  and  the 
status  quo."  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Bruno  McAndrew 

Best  Sell  26:210  S  15  ’66  700w 
"This  story  of  .  .  .  well  sustained  suspense 
appears  to  be  the  first  publication  in  this 
country  of  [this]  Scottish  novelist.  .  .  .  The 
exciting  plot  brings  up  the  disturbing  question 
is  ‘political  assassination  .  .  .  ruled  out  in  a 
democracy?’  The  American  reader  will  ponder 
the  F.B.I.  and  C.I.A.  The  tale  is  embroidered 
with  the  tangled  affairs,  marital  and  extra¬ 
marital,  of  the  Douglas  family.  A  thought- 
provoking  yarn,  of  timely  interest,  recommended 
for  public  libraries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 
Library  J  91:3770  Ag  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:5266  O  15  ’66  80w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  S  11  ’66  120w 
“[James  Douglas]  decides  to  devote  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  achieving  Home  Rule  for 
‘a  backward,  poor,  underdeveloped  country’ — 
Scotland.  Business  genius  and  financial  might 
are  mobilized  to  form  the  National  Party.  In  no 
time  they  own  a  newspaper  and  a  pirate  radio 
station,  and  are  winning  by-elections.  London 
takes  fright.  Of  course,  Douglas  cannot  be 
‘eliminated’.  This  is  Britain,  not  ‘Stalinist 
Russia  or  Hitler’s  Germany’.  Or  is  there  so 
much  difference?  .  .  .  The  difference  narrows 
as  the  matter  passes  into  the  hands  of  ‘silent 
faceless  men  in  raincoats  standing  in  the  dark’ 
and  Douglas  manipulates  the  Glasgow  mob  into 
mass  hysteria,  arousing  ‘uneasy  memories  of 
other  orators  and  eloquence  in  other  causes'. 
The  Douglas  affair,  though  it  develops  plausibly, 
is  described  without  a  suspicion  of  humour.  The 
elaborately  traced  emotions  of  the  Douglas 
family  are,  moreover,  painfully  dull.” 

TLS  p589  J1  7  ’66  210w 


MAIR,  LUCY.  An  introduction  to  social  an¬ 
thropology.  283p  $4.80  Oxford 
572  Ethnology  66-2864 

A  book  “aimed  at  the  junior  and  middle 
range  categories  of  undergraduates."  (New 
Statesman)  Bibliographical  references. 


“[This  book]  is  clear,  simple,  not  at  all 
esoteric,  and  without  a  single  difficult  or 
strange  idea.  It  really  is  a  lovely  and  sweet 
book  that  does  introduce  and  explain  social 
anthropology  simply  and  clearly.  While  one 
expected  more  of  a  challenging  and  jarring 
book  from  Mair,  this  was  clearly  not  her  in¬ 
tent.” 

Choice  3:460  J1  ’66  90w 

“British  social  anthropologists  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  their  colleagues  in  other 
countries  by  the  parochial  narrow-mindedness 
of  their  field  of  view  and  the  relative  precision 
of  their  forms  of  argument.  They  know  too 
much  about  too  little,  rather  than  too  little 
about  too  much.  Professor  Mair’s  admirable 
textbook  exemplifies  these  merits  and  limita¬ 
tions.  [It]  has  a  scope  and  layout  very  similar 
to  John  Beattie’s  Other  Cultures  IBRD  1964] 
with  the  advantage  of  being  two  years  more 
up  to  date.  The  author’s  ruthless  clarity  of 
style  is  ideally  suited  to  this  kind  of  pedagogy.” 

New  Statesman  71:850  Je  10  ’66  90w 


MAISAK,  LAWRENCE.  Survival  on  the  moon; 
foreword  by  Willy  Ley.  159p  il  $4.50;  lib  bdg 
$4.34  Macmillan  (NY) 

523.3  Moon — Juvenile  literature  66-11108 
“The  author  uses  .  .  .  layman’s  language  to 
.  .  .  describe  the  physical  features  of  the  Moon, 
its  environment,  and  the  conditions  man  will 
find  there  on  his  imminent  journey.  .  .  .  The 
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MA1SAK,  LAWRENCE — Continued 
book  tells  how  man  will  live  on  the  Moon — what 
he  will  eat,  what  he  will  wear,  how  and  where 
he  will  live,  and  how  he  will  get  about.  Ac¬ 
counts  are  given  of  the  material,  equipment 
and  contrivances  that  are  being  planned,  and, 
in  many  cases,  built  so  that  man  may  survive 
in  an  alien  atmosphere.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Library  J)  Appendix: 
The  Ranger  missions.  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:202  S  1  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  66  20w 

[YA1 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:584  O  ’66  190w 


“When  man  reaches  the  moon  .  .  .  travel, 
work  and  even  survival  will  present  problems. 
These  obstacles  and  the  means  proposed  to 
overcome  them  are  clearly  described  in  this 
book.  .  .  .  [Itl  is  unique  in  that  it  treats  in 
detail  the  topic  of  man  in  the  lunar  environ¬ 
ment.  Well  written  and  well  illustrated.”  O.  V. 
Fortier 

Library  J  91:2222  Ap  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


MAISEL,  ALBERT  Q.  The  hormone  quest.  262p 
$5  Random  house 

612  Hormones  65-18102 

The  author  “goes  back  to  the  mid-19th  cen¬ 
tury  to  record  the  first  medical  gropings  to¬ 
ward  a  notion  that  certain  chemicals,  produced 
in  excessively  small  quantities  by  specific  small 
organs  of  the  body,  could  serve  as  powerful 
regulators  of  bodily  structure  and  function. 
.  .  .  He  proceeds  to  deal  almost  entirely  with 
those  hormones  that  possess  what  chemists 
call  a  ‘steroid  structure.’  These  include  the 
sex  hormones  and  those  of  the  adrenal  cortex. 
There  is,  first,  the  tale  of  the  queer  and  highly 
unmanageable  chemist  Russell  Marker.  .  .  . 
Second,  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  we  meet  the  bio¬ 
chemist  Edward  Kendall — and  his  'Compound 
E,’  later  to  be  called  cortisone.  .  .  .  Third  is 
the  tale  of  the  now-famous  ovulation-inhibitor 
known  as  ‘the  pill.’  ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  book  appears  to  be  accurate  in  all  of 
the  details  known  to  this  reviewer  and  contains 
many  details  not  previously  known  to  him.  In 
fact,  it  constitutes  an  excellent,  easily  read 
review  of  the  subject  which  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  make  it  enjoyable  reading 
for  professional  persons,  as  well  as  distinctly 
recommended  reading  for  persons  with  a 
nonmedical  background.  .  .  .  The  one  word  of 
scientific  comment  on  the  book  that  might  be 
made  is  that  the  degree  of  interaction  with 
and  control  by  the  central  nervous  system  of  the 
endocrine  glands  is  given  insufficient  general 
emphasis,  and  the  reader  is  left  with  some  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  endocrine  glands  are  almost  entirely 
autonomous  in  their  activity.  .  .  .  The  book 
should  be  useful  for  health  classes  from  high 
school  through  various  paramedical  schools,  and 
is  particularly  recommended  for  health  edu¬ 
cators.”  J.  W.  Eliot 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:374  F  ’66  400w 
[YA] 

"This  is  a  lively,  optimistic,  and  at  times 
dramatic  book  that  will  be  widely  read  in 
most  public  libraries.”  W.  K.  Beatty 
Library  J  90:3059  J1  ’65  140w 
"Mr.  Maisel  makes  no  attempt  to  present 
an  overview  of  endocrinology  itself.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  describe  those  applications  of  the 
science  that,  in  the  last  two  decades,  have 
most  affected  humanity.  The  story,  exciting  in 
itself,  is  told  well  and  accurately.”  Issac 
Asimov 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  Ja  30  ’66  360w 


MAISTRE,  JOSEPH  DE.  The  works  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre;  sel,  tr,  and  introduced  by  Jack 
Lively.  303p  $8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


320.081  Political  science.  Constitutional  his¬ 
tory  64-22603 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:822  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

New  Statesman  72:398  S  16  ’66  850w 
TLS  p782  S  1  ’66  340w 


MAKIELSKI,  S.  J.  The  politics  of  zoning:  the 
New  York  experience  [by]  S.  J.  Makielski, 
Jr.  241p  $6  Columbia  univ.  press 
352  Zoning  65-25662 

“This  is  a  history  of  zoning  as  a  political 
force  with  emphasis  on  the  New  York  ex¬ 
perience.  New  York  is  the  first  city  to  have 
a  comprehensive  land  use  law  dating  back  to 
1916.  Mr.  Makielski  traces  the  need  from  1910 
with  studies  of  the  values  and  political  methods 
of  achieving  an  effective  zoning  procedure.” 
(Library  J)  Appendixes  give  New  York  county 
and  borough  populations  over  the  past  sixty 
years.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Some  years  ago  the  Ford  Foundation  .  .  . 
‘funded’  a  Metropolitan  Region  Program  at 
Columbia  University  so .  that  Professor  Sayre 
could  stimulate  a  new  generation  of  Ph.D’s  in 
political  behavior,  rather  than  social  engineer¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [This  volume  is  one]  of  a  ‘Metro¬ 
politan  Politics  Series,’  produced  bj'  [a]  disciple. 
.  .  .  Hr.  Makielski  has  studied  in  great  depth 
the  ‘bargaining’  between  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  real  estate  groups,  the  ‘com¬ 
promises  and  concessions’  to  get  the  backing 
for  unanimous  approval  of  a  strikingly  inno¬ 
vative  new  Zoning  Ordinance  by  the  legislative 
body.  .  .  .  [However]  Makielski  has  malaise  in 
making  his  ‘model’  fit  .  .  .  the  Sayre-Makielski 
model  is  illuminating  only  if  one  disregards 
the  questions  of  the  ‘social  engineer.’  .  .  . 
Only  in  a  footnote  does  Makielski  mention  the 
modern  trend  toward  a  director  of  planning  as 
aide  to  the  chief  executive.  Only  in  his  last 
paragraph  does  he  show  awareness  that  zoning 
is  only  a  legal  device  to  perpetuate  a  plan.” 
^  S  Ascher 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:240  N  ’66  350w 


“In  an  easy-to-read,  informal  style  [the  au¬ 
thor]  looks  at  zoning  as  a  policy  making 
process  and  answers  the  questions:  What  are 
the  major  features  of  the  process?  How  does 
it  work?  What  does  it  do?  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  an  historical  study.  .  .  .  The  second 
part  is  cast  in  the  behavioral  mold.  .  .  .  The 
conclusions  are  of  more  interest  to  students 
of  political  behavior  than  to  students  of  zoning. 
Excellent  bibliography;  well  done  index.” 

Choice  3:928  H  ’66  180w 


“[This]  book  is  a  .significant  contribution  to 
the  study  of  politics  and  government  and  is  a 
valid  item  for  purchase  wherever  planning  of 
land  use  is  a  consideration.”  H.  L.  Roth 
Library  J  91:117  Ja  1  ’66  140w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  14  ’66  170w 


MALAMUD,  BERNARD.  The  fixer.  335p  $5.75 
Farrar,  Straus 

66-20164 

The  author  “has  used  as  his  source  an  actual 
court  case  in  Kiev  in  1913.  when  a  Jew,  Mendel 
Beiliss,  was  imprisoned  and  accused  of  ritual 
murder  of  a  youth,  in  an  attempt  by  the  auto¬ 
cratic  government  to  defame  the  Jews.  .  .  . 
[This  book  shows]  the  accused — here  one  Yakov 
Bok,  an  odd-job  man  .  .  .  [during  his  long  im¬ 
prisonment]  awaiting  trial,  where  the  attempts 
to  make  him  confess  encompassed  not  only 
personal  indignities  and  torture  but  every  other 
calculated  effort  to  degrade  and  dehumanize 
a  soul.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:706  N  26  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  26:211  S  15  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  pi  S  11  ’66  3350w 
Choice  3:771  N  ’66  230w 


‘  [The  author  has  allowed  an]  utterly  credible 
man  to  be  victimized  by  all  the.  painful  and 
humiliating  abuses  the  most  abused  anti-hero 
might  be  subjected  to.  and  he  has  brought 
rum  out  of  the  fire  not  dehumanized  but  more 
fully  and  authentically  a  human  being.  With 
complete  and  passionate,  integrity  he  is  deny¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  paralyzing  fears  of  our 
times:  that  individual  goodness  cannot  survive 
the  evils  of  history.  ...  It  is  as  convincing  and 
affecting  an  act  of  grace  as  the  American  novel 
has  seen  in  a  long  time..  In  discussing  ‘The 
Fixer  it  is  easy  to  turn  the  book  into  a  moral¬ 
istic  abstract.  That  would  be  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  These  pages  are  as  thick  and  pungent 
sll.ce  of  black  bread,  with  [a]  special 
Chekhovian  texture.  ...  It  cannot  help  but 
make  an  impact  on  the  American  literary 
scene,  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  8  ’66 
750w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  85:272  D  2  ’66  140w 
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Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Degnan 

Critic  25:102  O  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:127  O  '66  460w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:3470  J1  '66  2S0w 
Library  J  91:5268  O  15-^66  llOw  [YA] 
“What  is  of  interest  here  is  not  what  Mala- 
mud  has  taken  from  the  historical  record,  but 
what  he  has  changed,  and  why.  He  has,  in 
the  first  place,  given  a  focus  to  a  complex  polit¬ 
ical  situation  by  limiting  his  narrative  to  Bok’s 
point  of  view  (brilliantly  rendered) ....  The 
emphasis  on  lessons  learned  through  suffering 
suggests  Dostoevsky,  and  perhaps  Tolstoy  as 
well.  But  Malamud’s  novel  is  resolutely  anti- 
Dostoevskian.  ...  In  embroiling  his  fixer  with 
politics  so  directly.  Malamud  has  broadened  his 
previous  theme  (the  struggle  of  character  and 
circumstance,  the  gradual  perception  that  the 
two  are  inseparable)  and  put  a  whole  society 
to  the  test.  There  are  two  ‘fixers’  in  the  book: 
the  Czar,  who  has  condoned  this  attempt  to 
‘fix’  Bok,  and  Bok  himself,  the  humble  repair¬ 
man.  Both  are  representative  figures.  But  the 
main  success  of  the  novel  lies  in  the  creation 
of  Bok,  free  of  any  false  pathos  or  any  false 
grandeur  ...  a  kind  of  Jewish  Everyman. 
...  In  The  Fixer,  Malamud  has  demonstrative¬ 
ly  staked  a  claim  in  the  territory  of  the  great 
‘classical’  novelists.”  Donald  Fanger 
Nation  203:389  O  17  ’66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Max  Geltman 

Nat  R  18:1117  N  1  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

New  Repub  155:19  S  10  ’66  2600w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  S  22  ’66  2250w 
Reviewed  by  G.  P.  Elliott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  4  ’66  3000w 
Reviewed  by  Whitney  Balliett 

New  Yorker  42:234  D  10  ’66  200w 
Newsweek  68:108B  S  12  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

Reporter  35:57  O  20  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:37  S  10  ’66  1600w 
Teach  Col  Rec  68:185  N  ’66  600w 
“In  the  power  of  the  narrative  and  the  wit 
of  the  talk,  The  Fixer  is  a  remarkable  work. 
Malamud  is  a  severe  moralist,  and  he  employs 
his  fictional  craft  to  give  shape,  substance  and 
reality  to  the  moral  theorems  that  obsess  him. 
.  .  .  Yet  The  Fixer  is  ultimately  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  owes  a  great  deal  to  Kafka,  not  as 
much  as  it  should  to  Arthur  Koestler’s  Dark¬ 
ness  at  Noon  IBRD  1941],  too  much  to  the  cult 
of  Jewish  sensibility  in  U.S.  fiction,  and  most 
significantly,  nothing  whatever  to  the  current 
IJ.S.  scene.  It  is  an  abdication  for  a  novelist  to 
reject  the  contemporary  texture  of  the  life 
about  him  and  retreat  into  someone  else’s 
history.  ’  ’ 

Time  88:106  S  9  ’66  lOOOw 


MALARD,  SUZANNE.  See  Cita-Malard,  S. 


MALCOLM  X.  The  autobiography  of  Malcolm 
X;  with  the  assistance  of  Alex  Haley;  introd. 
by  M.  S.  Handler;  epilogue  by  Alex  Haley. 
455p  pi  $7.50  Grove 

B  or  92  Black  Muslims  65-27331 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:764  Ja  ’66  70w 
Economist  219:1314  Je  18  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Doris  Lessing 

New  Statesman  71:775  My  27  ’66  1500w 
TLS  p507  Je  9  ’66  900w 


MALKO,  NICOLAI.  A  certain  art;  with  an 
introd.  by  George  Malko.  235p  il  $5  Morrow 
780.92  Musicians,  Russian  66-16403 

“Through  the  eyes  of  a  famous  conductor 
and  teacher  of  music,  the  reader  is  taken  on 
a  .  .  .  tour  of  Russian  music  and  introduced 
to  some  of  the  major  figures  connected  with  it 
during  the  author’s  lifetime.  Included  are  .  .  . 
Liadov,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounov,  and 
Shostakovitch,  presented  through  vignettes  of 
personal  experiences  which  Malko  had  with 
them.”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


“This  is  a  refreshing  book.  .  .  .  [The]  vignet¬ 
tes  are  so  intimate  that  the  composers  (and 


conductors,  ballet-masters,  opera  impresarios) 
come  alive  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  .  .  . 
Malko’s  intimate  portrayals  are  never  senti¬ 
mental;  they  are  careful  evaluations  of  the 
men  who  shaped  his  career  or  whose  careers 
he  helped  to  shape.  If  there  is  any  complaint 
.  .  .  it  is  that  there  is  no  intimate  portrait  of 
ProkofiefC.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  one  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  music  lover  and  to  those  who  are 
curious  and  interested  about  men  of  music.” 
O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  26:97  Je  1  ’66  250w 
“Malko  does  not  aim  to  discuss  his  subjects 
systematically  but  rather  informally.  .  .  .  The 
sum  total  amounts  to  a  well-written,  percep¬ 
tive  picture  of  Russian  musical  life  during  a 
fast-changing  period.”  C.  K.  Miller 

Library  J  91:2341  My  1  ’66  160w 


MALKUS,  ALIDA.  Animals  of  the  high  Andes; 

il.  by  Edward  Osmond;  ed.  by  Cecile  Matschat. 

160p  $3.50  Abelard-Schuman 

591.98  Animals — Andes — Juvenile  literature. 
Natural  history — Andes — Juvenile  literature 

65-13498 

This  book  “follows  a  geologist  and  his  son  on 
their  explorations  into  the  heartland  of  the 
Andes  and  their  encounters  with  the  startling 
animals  [and  vegetation]  of  this  region.  [Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index.]  Ages  ten  to  fifteen.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  '66  50w 

“It  is  refreshing  to  find  stories  about  South 
American  animals  entering  the  realm  of  juve¬ 
nile  books.  .  .  .  [In  the  course  of  the  journey] 
a  variety  of  animals,  often  unusual  and  strange 
to  us,  are  seen  and  discussed,  with  a  few  bio¬ 
logical  facts  about  each  presented  to  the  reader. 
The  books  should  at  least  serve  to  awaken 
interest  in  South  America.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  75:74  N  ’66  60w 
“In  the  course  of  a  tour,  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  about  the  natural  history,  ar¬ 
chaeology,  customs  and  other  aspects  of  [the 
area]  ...  is  conveyed  to  [Greg]  by  [his] 
knowledgeable  guide.  This  method  of  instruction 
becomes  rather  tedious  at  times,  but  the  fasci¬ 
nation  and  beauty  of  [the  country]  emerges 
nonetheless.  There  are  numerous  vivid  illustra¬ 
tions.” 

TLS  p!091  N  24  ’66  80w 


MALLERY,  DAVID.  Ferment  on  the  campus; 
an  encounter  with  the  new  college  genera¬ 
tion.  147p  $4.50  Harper 
378.73  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  Stu¬ 
dents— U.S.  66-10656 

“A  survey  of  college  student  attitudes  which 
focuses  on  the  dynamics  of  political  and  social 
action.  Mallery  was  commissioned  by  the 
College  Student  Personnel  Institute  to  visit 
seven  campuses,  large  and  small,  which  were 
chosen  to  be  ‘as  different  from  each  other,  and 
in  as  many  ways,  as  we  could  find  them.’  On 
each  campus  he  held  conversations  with  stu¬ 
dents  selected  by  the  dean  for  their  special 
interest  in  political  and  social  action.”  (Sat  R) 


“[The  author]  has  faithfully  and  exhaustively 
recorded  every  nuance  of  the  predictable  trivia 
that  his  questions  provoked.  .  .  .  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  campus  disturbances  are  something 
administrative  deans  regard  with  paternal  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  patently  absurd.  And  the  notion 
that  these  campus  rebellions  arise  out  of  the 
diligent  student’s  clear-eyed  vision  of  society’s 
best  impulses  is  a  dangerous  misreading  of  an 
anarchic  idealism  that  will  be  all  the  harder  to 
cope  with  if  the  naive  optimism  of  men  like 
Mr.  Mallery  is  given  much  credence.”  C.  M. 
Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26 
’66  600w 

“Mr.  Mallery  captures  the  differences — the 
campus  in  ferment,  with  a  sense  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  purpose,  as  compared  with  the  campus 
searching  for  an  orderly,  organized  academic 
and  extracurricular  life.  .  .  .  [However,]  the 
device  of  [withholding  the  names  of  the  col¬ 
leges]  is  a  flaw.  It  makes  the  book  more 
academic,  less  involved,  than  it  ought  to  be. 
.  .  .  The  shrewdest  observations  in  this  sen¬ 
sible  book  are  contained  in  a  series  of  com¬ 
parisons  between  two  generations  of  student 
veterans — those  of  World  War  II  and  those 
of  the  civil  rights  and  anti-poverty  battle.” 
F.  M.  Hechinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  20  ’66  700w 
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MALLERY,  DAV1 D — Continued 
“The  lowest  level  of  interest  was  found 
among-  fraternity  and  sorority  members.  .  .  . 
Mallery  found  that  politics  was  a  lively  and 
explosive  interest  in  some  of  the  colleges  he 
visited  but  even  on  these  more  active  campuses 
the  interest  was  by  no  means  universal.  .  .  . 
Though  this  volume  contains  some  useful  addi¬ 
tional  data  on  student  attitudes  it  offers  few 
surprises  to  anyone  who  has  been  around  a 
college  in  recent  years  or  who  has  read  the 
voluminous  literature  on  student  political 
activity.  The  question  ‘What  does  it  all 
mean?’  is  left  unanswered.”  Paul  Woodring 
Sat  R  49:81  F  19  '66  340w 


MALLET,  FRANQOISE.  See  Mallet-Joris,  F. 


MALLET,  ROBERT,  ed.  Self-portraits,  .the 
Gide/Valdry  letters,  1890-1942.  See  Gide, 
A.  P.  G. 


MALLET-JORIS,  FRANQOISE.  The  uncom¬ 
promising  heart;  a  life  of  Marie  Mancim, 
Louis  XIV’ s  first  love;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Patrick  O’Brian.  274p  $5.50  Farrar,  Straus 
B  or  92  Colonna,  Maria  (Mancini)  princi- 
pessa  de  Paliano  66-12327 

The  subject  of  this  biography,  “the  niece  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  one  of  the  many  pawns 
on  that  .  .  .  statesman’s  diplomatic  chessboard. 
She  briefly  attracted  Louis  XIV’ s  attention, 
.  .  .  but  was  finally  dispatched  from  the  Court. 
Later  she  married  the  Constable  Colonna,  loved 
him,  bore  two  sons,  quarreled  tempestuously 
with  him,  and  went  her  own  .  .  .  way,  only  to 
land  in  further  trouble.”  (Sat  R)  Published  in 
France  under  the  title  Marie  Mancini.  1964. 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:2050  Ap  15  '66  180w 
“Mme.  Mallet-Joris  has  exercised  her  magic, 
wonderfully  evoking  the  seventeenth  century. 

.  .  .  A  puritan  who  likes  to  write  about  frus¬ 
trated  love,  she  is  serious,  the  antithesis  of 
that  other  Franqoise,  that  true  daughter  of 
Gaul.  Mile.  Sagan.  Perhaps  too  serious  for  me 
— she  never  tells  a  joke — but  what  a  respectable 
writer!  She  is  one  of  the  excellent  historical 
novelists  of  our  day.  Her  plan  is  to  base  a 
psychological  study  of  her  subject  on  historical 
facts.  .  .  .  She  approves  of  Marie  Mancini  more 
than  I  can  and  .  .  .  regards  Marie  as  a  victim 
and  thinks  that  her  misfortunes  all  came  from 
not  being  loved  as  she  deserved  to  be.  .  .  . 
Surely,  to  be  loved,  one  must  love  and  there  is 
little  proof  that  Marie  was  capable  of  that.” 
Nancy'  Mitford 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books'  6:15  Ap  28  ’66  2200w 
“[The  author!  determinedly  transports  the 
Marie  she  calls  her  ‘simple  and  complex  hero¬ 
ine’  from  never-never  land  to  the  Europe  of 
the  later  17th  century.  Her  efforts  are  deter¬ 
mined  but  unsuccessful.  One  is  confused  by 
what  seems  to  be  Madame  Mallet-Joris’s  own 
confusion.  .  .  .  They  are  not  enhanced  by  Mr. 
O’Brian’s  consistent  exaggeration  of  the  oh? 
and  the  ah!  of  Madame  Mallet-Joris’s  style. 
The  author’s  failure  to  bring  Marie  Mancini  to 
life  is  discouraging.  One  wonders  whether  her 
complexity  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  Madame 
Mallet-Joris’s  prose  or  whether  the  biographer 
has  strained  too  hard  to  explain  a  simple  hero¬ 
ine.”  J.  K.  Davison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  My  1  ’66  600w 
New  Yorker  42:187  My  7  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  49:31  Ap  30  ’66  650w 


MALM,  DOROTHEA.  On  a  fated  night.  447p 
$5.95  Doubleday 

64-22322 

“France  in  an  earlier  day  is  the  setting  for 
rthis  book],  Elizabeth  Schaffner,  a  young 
American  art  student,  hoped  to  spend  her 
life  painting  in  Paris,  but  instead  she  met 
Remy  Lessard  in  the  Louvre,  painted  his 
portrait,  and  married  him.  She  found  herself 
in  a  world  she  didn’t  understand,  the  far  away 
world  of  his  father’s  great  estate,  where  her 
paintings  were  destroyed,  and  further  work 
forbidden.  [From  this  point  the  story  is  con¬ 
cerned  with]  how  she  put  herself  back  together 
after  she  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband.”  (Library  J) 


The  plot  moves  slowly  at  first,  but  with 
deliberate  slowness  you  realize  later.  .  .  .  Each 
chapter  of  the  novel  begins  with  a  conversation 


between  Elisabeth  and  another  person,  followed 
by  a  flashback  which  chronicles  the  sequence  of 
events.  Miss  Maim  is  clever  in  her  use  of  the 
conversational  device;  the  reader  cannot  figure 
out  who  Elisabeth  is  conversing-  with  until  al¬ 
most  the  end  of  the  book.  The  author  is 
overly-wordy  at  times,  but  your  interest  is 
sustained  throughout.  Writers  sometimes  de¬ 
velop  pet  phrases  and  Miss  Malm  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  minor  point;  if  you 
like  mystery  stories  you  will  like  this  excellent 
one.”  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  24:419  F  1  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by,  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:137  Ja  1  ’65  90w 
Library  J  90:1570  Mr  15  ’65  90w  [YA] 
“[The  book]  has  virtually  nothing  wrong 
with  it  save  a  length  of  almost  200,000  words. 
There’s  a  fine  firm  sense  of  period  and  place, 
.  .  .  an  equally  fine  and  firm  heroine,  .  .  .  and 
clever  development  of  a  conventional  plot — 
plus  observations,  a  mite  overextended  but 
still  stimulating,  on  the  nature  of  truth  and 
memory.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  F  7  ’65  80w 
“Henry  James  sometimes  used  to  find  the 
plots  of  his  novels  in  popular  melodramas.  Miss 
Malm  transposes  a  Jamesian  plot  back  into 
what  might  have  been  its  original  form;  and 
the  result  is  a  very  hollow  melodrama." 

TLS  p589  J1  7  ’66  150w 


MALPASS,  ERIC.  Morning’s  at  seven;  a 
novel.  183p  $3.95  Viking 

66-11351 

.  “Gaylord,  a  seven-year-old  who  perceives 
life  with  candor,  .  .  .  [lives]  in  the  midst  of 
an  English  household  in  the  countryside. 
Grandpa,  a  blunt  but  wise  old  man,  heads  the 
household  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Under 
the  roof  live:  Great  Aunt  Marigold  .  .  .  Aunt 
Rose  .  .  .  Aunt  Becky  .  .  .  Papa,  a  writer  .  .  . 
and  Mama  who  quite  often  fails  to  see  eye  to 
eye  .  with  Gaylord  and  forbids  him  the  most 
fascinating  aspects  of  life.  Willie  is  Gaylord’s 
[friend],  .  .  .  The  lives  of  all  these  people 
supply  the  background  for  Gaylord’s  cut-and- 
dry,  no-nonsense  approach  to  humanity  and 
th e  world  we  all  make  for  ourselves.”  (Best 


f  or  an  author  to  see  the  world  through  the 
oyes  of  a  child  is  a  rare  accomplishment.  But 
Eric  Malpass,  whose  work  might  remind  you 
rT>TD?fairP^,ri  Ree’s  ‘To  Kill  a  Mockingbird' 
[BRD  1960]  does  just  that.  In  the  process  the 
reader  is  treated  to  a  wonderfully  engaging 
study  of  Gaylord  .  .  .  whose  perception  is  more 
complete  only  after  having  experienced  that  the 
reality  of  life  can  be  very  cruel.  .  .  .  My  only 
complaint  with  this  work  is  that  in  a  subtle 
way  the  author  seems  to  convey  the  attitude 
that  class  makes  a  difference.  .  .  .  Here  it  is 
the  lower  class  _  that  bears  the  brunt  of  being 
the  actual  villain;  its  members  bring  physical 
violence  to  Gaylord.  And  it  seems  that  theirs 
is  the  only  evil  that  merits  punishment.  How- 
eS,er  *  th's,,  ’ does  not  detract  from  the  overall 
effect  9f  the  novel.  Its  characters  are  real,  the 
story  is  warm  and  engaging  and  you  might 
even  wish  Gaylord  were  your  son.”  Mary  Hart 
Best  Sell  25:419  F  1  ’66  390w 
’.'Why  anyone  should  want  to  write  a  novel 
bunt  upon  a  seven-year-old  boy’s  view  of  the 
world  is  one  of  those  frightening  questions 
upon  which  it  does  not  do  to  brood.  Mr.  Mal- 
pass  has  attempted  it  here,  and  one  reflects, 
sadly,  that  there  are  qualifying  examinations 
for  electricians,  for  plumbers,  for  subway 
Jiut  not  f0T  writers  What  madness! 
the  little  boy,  named  Gaylord,  makes  cute  re¬ 
marks.  .  .  .  Mr,  Malpass,  however,  does  not 
content  himself  with  cute  remarks.  He  has 
contrived  a  plot  in  which  Gaylord  is  instru- 
'r*e"taI  arranging  the  marriages  of  the  two 
aunts  who  live  m  the  family  manse  Such 
business  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  therefore 
extremely  contrived.”  D.  R  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl4  ’Ja  30  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  91:278  Ja  15  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Ja  23  ’66  lOOw 


P  N &  JP-  J-ne  woria  or  1 

Solomon.  182p  $5.95  Prentice-I-Iall 

220.9  David.  King  of  Israel.  Solomon,  King 
°f  Israel.  Jews — History  66-13646 

_  The  author  follows  the  ascendance  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  beginning  with  Saul  whose 
kingship  was  principally  that  of  leader  <rf  th! 
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league  of  twelve  tribes.  With  the  rise  of  ex¬ 
ternal  threats  to  the  league,  the  role  of  king 
broadened  to  new  and  powerful  dimensions 
under  David  .  .  .  [who  raised]  Israel  to  the 
status  of  empire.  .  .  .  [The]  power  of  the 
kingship  in  Israel  is  traced  to  its  climax  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  consolidation  of  his 
rule,  his  foreign  policy,  his  military  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  and,  ultimately,  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


“Pr.  Maly’s  well-written  presentation  of  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Israelite  monarchy  to  prominence  upon  the 
world  scene  ought  to  be  prescribed  reading  for 
any  college  or  seminary  course  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.”  David  Stanley 

America  115:748  D  3  ’66  320w 


“Maly  has  presented  us  with  Biblical  and 
archeological  material  uncritically  compiled 
and  interpreted  in  line  with  secondary  litera¬ 
ture.  Much  of  the  thrust  of  the  book  derives 
from  the  belief  that  Israel  had  a  12-tribe  am- 
phictyony;  but  the  unwary  reader  is  not  told 
that  that  amphictyony  may  well  be  a  modern 
scholarly  fiction.  There  is,  in  addition,  little 
comprehension  of  social  forces  at  work  in  the 
shaping  of  Israel’s  history.  .  .  .  The  ‘Selected 
Readings’  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  very 
uneven,  and  the  nonspecialist,  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended,  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  many  of  them.” 

Choice  3:792  N  ’66  190w 


“It  has  become  the  fashion,  and  a  most  com¬ 
mendable  one,  to  write  books  that  attempt  a 
synthesis  of  the  most  recent  findings  in  Near 
Eastern  archaeology  and  history,  critical  studies 
of  the  literary  backgrounds  of  the  Biblical 
materials  and  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
text.  .  .  .  [This  is  one  of  the  first  volumes]  of 
just  such  a  12-volume  project  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  Bible.  .  .  .  The  success  of  any  such  project 
in  popularization  depends  very  largely  not  only 
on  the  scholarly  acumen  of  the  individual 
authors,  but  also  on  their  ability  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  place  of  the  intended  non-spe¬ 
cialist  readers.  .  .  .  fFather  Maly’s  book]  is 
able  to  achieve  the  desired  synthesis  in  a  most 
stimulating  way.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  91:3439  Jl  ’66  120w 


MAMOUL1AN,  ROUBEN,  ed.  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet.  See  Shakespeare,  W. 


MANCERON,  CLAUDE.  Austerlitz;  the  story 
of  a  battle:  tr.  [from  the  French]  by  George 
Unwin.  318p  pi  maps  $5.95  Norton 
940.2  Austerlitz,  Battle  of,  1805.  Napoldon I. 
Emperor  of  the  French  64-17521 

This  “is  an  effort  to  place  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz  in  its  proper  historical  place.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  an  .  .  .  effort  to  clear  up  some  .  ..  . 
problems  such  as  the  actions  of  the  Russian 
troops  and  Austrian  troops  as  well  as  special 
actions  such  as  the  ‘battle  of  the  lakes. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Russell 

America  114:562  Ap  16  66  460w 

“[This  work]  is  authoritative  and  well  done 
but  perhaps  only  essential  for  libraries  with 
significant  military  collections."  A.  I.  McGraw 
Library  J  91:1223  Mr  1  ’66  170w 
“[This  book  is]  a  splendid  piece  of  popu¬ 
larisation.  [The  author]  combines  an  enviable 
capacity  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  Gone  with 
the  Wind  type  of  reader  with  a  real  and  serious 
sense  of  history.  The  purely  military  narra¬ 
tive  and  analysis  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  generals.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
has  a  first-rate  understanding  of  the  political, 
social  and  diplomatic  context  of  the  Austerlitz 
campaign,  and  beyond  question  that  he  brings 
it  alive.  This  is  in  many  ways  a  model  of  how 
history  should  be  written  for  readers  who  do 
not  wish  to  pass  any  examination.”  E.  J. 

Hobsbawm^  statesman  71:697  My  13 


66  220W 

New  Yorker  42:173  Ap  2  ’66  lOOw 


“Though  this  book  is  burdened  by  a  poor 
English  translation,  French  Novelist-Historian 
Claude  Manceron  succeeds  in  providing  a 
meticulously  documented  account  of  the  1805 
campaign.  And  his  hour-by-hour  reconstruction 
of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon’s  most  brilliant  military 
success,  presents  a  compelling,  page-by-page 
study  as  well  of  the  man  who  was  an  incom¬ 
parable  military  genius.” 

Time  87:108  Mr  4  ’66  700w 


“[The  author]  provides  what  is  probably  the 
most  detailed  and  graphic  portrait  available 
of  this  immensely  important  Napoleonic  en¬ 
counter.  .  .  .  The  story  is  lucid,  interesting  and 
on  the  whole  well  balanced.  .  .  .  M.  Manceron 
is  good  at  the  brief,  incisive  sketch  of  leading 
personalities:  .  .  .  takes  worthwhile  pains  to 
explain  the  ground  over  which  the  battle  is 
fought;  .  .  .  land]  has  an  eye  for  the  dramatic 
vignette.  But  the  methods  by  which  he  obtains 
his  vivid  effects  are  not  always  laudable  and 
are  sometimes  meretricious.  He  takes  undue 
liberties  with  the  sources  upon  which  he  leans 
most  heavily.  .  .  .  All  this  must  arouse  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  author’s  methods  and 
scholarship — a  pity,  because  otherwise  he  uses 
some  excellent  source  material,  not  least  the 
little  known  letters  of  Corporal  Jean-Pierre 

TLS  p!25  F  17  '66  950w 


MANDELA,  NELSON.  No  easy  walk  to  free¬ 
dom:  articles,  speeches,  and  trial  addresses 
of  Nelson  Mandela:  foreword  by  Ahmed  Ben 
Bella;  introd.  by  Oliver  Tambo;  ed.  by  Ruth 
First.  189p  pi  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

323.4  Africa,  South.  Africa.  South — Race 
question  65-18219 

In  this  volume,  the  author,  “who  is  still  in 
prison,  .  .  .  spans  ten  crucial  years,  1953-63. 
In  this  period  of  steadily  mounting  oppression 
and  persecution  Mandela  led  the  nonviolent 
Defiance  Campaign  .  .  .  and  founded  the  under¬ 
ground  resistance  movement,  Umkonto  we 
Sizwe  (Spear  of  the  Nation).  The  opening  arti¬ 
cle,  ‘No  Easy  Walk  to  Freedom,’  was  Man¬ 
dela’s  presidential  speech  to  the  African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress.  Banned  from  attending  public 
gatherings,  he  could  not  deliver  the  speech  in 
person.  The  last  article  is  his  .  .  -  statement 
as  ‘First  Accused’  in  the  Rivonia  trial.”  (Na¬ 
tion) 


“The  book  is  weakened  by  the  unevenness  of 
subject  matter  and  occasional  editorial  short¬ 
comings,  but  it  is  a  moving  report  nonetheless'. 
Mandela  attacks  Yerwoerd’s  politics  of  ‘Bantu 
Education’  and  ‘Bantustans,’  and  shows  them 
for  the  frauds  they  are.  He  explains  in  minute 
detail  the  reasons  why  the  South  African 
Africans  were  compelled  to  turn  to  sabotage 
and  violence  to  achieve  their  goals.  He  de¬ 
scribes  graphically  the  sense  of  hopelessness, 
frustration,  and  despair,  which  have  gripped 
the  native  peoples  under  the  crushing  weight 
of  apartheid.  Although  he  still  speaks  op¬ 
timistically  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  fact 
is  that  Mandela  is  now  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
the  cause  of  African  nationalism  in  the  Re¬ 
public  is  at  a  low  ebb.  This  book  is  a  useful 
inside  view  of  that  desperate  cause.” 

Choice  3:247  My  ’66  170w 


“The  book  is  of  interest  on  two  counts:  there 
is  very  little  source  material  on  the  subject 
and  this  is  a  thoughtful  parallel  study  to  our 
own  civil  rights  struggle.  However,  for  the 
high  school  reader  an  explanatory  account, 
documented  by  excerpts  from  speeches,  would 
have  been  more  informative  than  this  col¬ 
lection.  If  you  have  little  on  your  shelves  about 
South  Africa  and  apartheid,  this  will  be  help¬ 
ful.” 

Library  J  91:1084  F  15  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 


Reviewed  by  Hilda  Kuper 

Nation  202:77  Ja  17  ’66  1050w 


“A  succinct  and  moving  intellectual  history 
of  the  African  National  Congress  over  the  past 
decade.”  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  70:253  Ag  20  ’65  130W 
“Mr.  Mandela  tells  what  apartheid  has  meant 
in  practice.  .  .  .  Reading  his  wise  and  civilized 
words  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  stupidity 
of  a  government  which  forces  men  like  Mr. 
Mandela  to  resort  to  sabotage.” 

TLS  p626  Jl  29  ’65  1650w 


MANDELSTAM,  OSIP.  The  prose  of  Osip 
Mandelstam;  The  noise  of  time,  Theodosia, 
The  Egyptian  stamp;  tr.  with  a  critical  essay 
by  Clarence  Brown.  209p  il  pi  $5  Princeton 
univ.  press 

891.7  65-17133 

Mandelstam’s  prose  provides  a  “reflection 
of  the  era  before,  during,  and  after  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Revolution  of  1917,  particularly  in  [St.] 
Petersburg.  His  surrealistic  impressions,  some¬ 
times  autobiographical,  also  reveal  the  cul¬ 
tural  milieu  of  early  twentieth-century  Russia. 
Parnok,  the  hero  of  [the  novella]  The  Egyptian 
Stamp,  moves  in  a  curious  mosaic  of  incident 
and  emotion,  in  a  classic  tale  of  the  loss  of 
personal  identity  in  the  confusion  of  over- 
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MANDELSTAM,  OSIP — Continued 
whelming  events.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  first 
of  the  two  autobiographical  essays  the  Noise 
of  Time,  recreates  Mandelstam’s  childhood  in 
the  1890’s;  the  second,  Theodosia,  is  an  evoca¬ 
tion  of  a  Crimean  town  at  a  moment  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  Whites  were  in  control. 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index.  These  works 
were  originally  published  in  Russia  during 
1925-1928. 


“For  the  first  time  the  writings  of  one  .  of 
Russia’s  grea,t  poets  have  appeared  in  English 
— a  carefully  edited  collection  of  prose  pieces 
by  St.  Petersburg- bred  Osip  Mandelstam,  who 
died  in  a  Siberian  concentration  camp  in  1938. 
.  .  .  Mandelstam's  prose  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  Joyce’s  (with  whom  he  was  acquaint¬ 
ed) — it  is  rich  and  elliptic.  Professor  Brown  s 
translation,  though  accurate,  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  its  glittering  texture,  its  puns  and 
assonances  and  witty  rhythmic  games.  .  . 

Mandelstam  was  a  Russian  intellectual  and  a 
completely  Russian  writer.  Only  his  humor, 
with  a  certain  whimsy  akin  to  Kafka’s,  marks 
him  as  Jewish.  .  .  .  For  those  acquainted  with 
Mandelstam’s  poetry,  his  prose  provides  a  good 
background  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  some 
of  his  cryptic  imagery.”  Olga  Carlisle 
Book  Week  p5  Ja  9  ’66  lOOOw 
Choice  3:126  Ap  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  10  65 

1300w 

“Now  we  have  an  elegant  English  transla¬ 
tion,  with  an  equally  elegant  critical  com¬ 
mentary.  Mandelstam’s  is  the  experimental 
prose  of  a  poet  convinced — as  were  so  many  of 
his  generation — that  the  revolution  marked  not 
only  the  end  of  a  cultural  era  but  of  the  forms 
associated  with  that  era.  .  .  .  [This  prose]  is  of 
enormous  interest  and  importance  for  anyone 
concerned  with  modern  Russian  literature,  or 
with  modernism  in  general.  .  .  .  Clarence 
Brown’s  prefatory  essay  is  a  model  of  its  kind 
— informed,  cogent  and  graceful.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
given  us  a  fascinating  and  nuanced  chapter 
of  cultural  history  in  his  portrait  of  [Mandel¬ 
stam]  and  his  work.  The  volume  itself  is 
beautifully  produced,  complete  with  period  il¬ 
lustrations,  photographs  and  a  Picasso  draw¬ 
ing.”  Donald  Fanger 

Nation  202:46  Ja  10  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:119  F  8  ’66  550w 
“No  matter  how  macabre  the  fantasies  which 
Mandelstam  wrote  in  his  peculiar  prose,  they 
achieve  the  tranquility  of  harmonious  art.  .  .  . 
TMr.  Brown’s]  renderings  are  always  accurate, 
often  skillful  and  ingenious.  .  .  .  [Mandel¬ 

stam]  intended  to  write  in  what  he  himself 
called  ‘wild  parabolas.’  He  succeeded  more 
often  than  not  and  to  an  astonishing  extent. 

.  .  .  Two  motifs  run  persistently  through  these 
strange  pieces:  one,  that  of  a  wistful,  timor¬ 
ous,  Jewish  victim  of  men  and  circumstances. 
.  .  .  The  other  motif  is  that  of  music  and 
composers.”  Isaiah  Berlin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:3  D  23  ’65  2300w 

Time  87:90  Ja  7  ’66  480w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxiv  spring  ’66  210w 


MANGUM,  GARTH  L.(  ed.  The  manpower 
revolution:  its  policy  consequences:  excerpts 
from  Senate  hearings  before  the  Clark  sub¬ 
committee;  with  a  foreword  by  Joseph  S. 
Clark.  510p  $6.50  Doubleday 

331.1  Labor  supply.  U.S.— Economic  policy 

65-iyyub 

"The  record  of  the  hearings  [was]  published 
in  10  parts  under  the  general  title.  Nation  s 
Manpower  Revolution.  .  .  .  [In  this]  group  of 
excerpts  .  .  .  the  papers  are  grouped  in  three 
categories:  ‘Dimensions  and  Consequences  of 
the  Manpower  Revolution’;  ‘Manpower  in  the 
Age  of  Space’;  and  ‘Solution  to  Manpower 
Problems’  (9  papers  and  questions  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  their  answers).  The  last  section 
also  includes  excerpts  frpm  the  Subcommittee’s 
majority  policy  recommendations.  The  editor 
contributes  brief  prefatory  comments  to  each 
section.”  (Library  J)  List  of  charts  and 
tables.  Index. 


“These  readings  .  .  .  are  useful  to  under¬ 
graduate  students  and  indispensable  to  libraries, 
but  the  price  is  outrageously  high  for  materials 
in  the  public  domain,  where  the  editorial  func¬ 
tion  is  so  limited  and  the  book  craftsmanship 
so  sparing.” 

Choice  3:62  Mr  66  180w 


“[The  papers]  make  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  dialogue  on  a  basic  issue  in  the 
American  economy.  .  .  .  For  college  and  busi¬ 
ness  libraries  and  larger  general  collections.” 
William  Gibelman 

Library  J  90:4076  O  1  ’65  230w 


“Towards  me  this  dreary  world  has  hic¬ 
coughed  up  yet  one  more  dreary  volume.  .  .  . 
All  the  witnesses  agree:  unemployment  comes 
about  from  bad  education.  All  the  witnesses 
agree:  good  education  gives  a  youngster 
marketable  skills.  The  reviewer  disagrees.  The 
employer  hires  character,  not  skill.  Show  me  a 
youngster  who  is  clean,  prompt,  reliable, 
honest,  energetic,  willing  to  learn,  understand¬ 
ing  of  people,  forthright,  diplomatic,  and  at  one 
with  himself — and  I’ll  show  you  a  youngster 
who  need  never  be  unemployed.  Teach  a  lad 
to  repair  an  engine;  if  he  is  dirty,  tardy,  dis¬ 
honest,  lazy,  and  hard  to  live  with,  he’ll  be 
unemployed  like  as  not.  Education?  Moral 
education  makes  practical  sense.  Accept  no 
substitutes.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  18:176  F  22  '66  220w 


MANKIEWICZ,  DON  M.  It  only  hurts  a  min¬ 
ute;  a  novel.  312p  $5.95  Putnam 

66-10474 

This  is  the  story  of  “Lew  White,  a  real  estate 
executive,  who  reminisces  about  his  life  as  a 
gambler — an  experience  that  had  ended  for 
him  two  years  earlier.  Shaking  his  job  as  a 
house-player  in  a  local  California  gambling 
house,  Lew  White  teams  with  Lisa  Fortune 
on  a  hazardous  spree  that  takes  him  and  the 
reader  from  blackjack  to  racetracks,  to  Jai 
Alai,  to  horse-owner,  to  the  garish  regions  of 
Las  Vegas  where  Lew  White  loses  his  fortune 
and  Lisa.”  (Best  Sell) 


MANDER,  RAYMOND.  British  music  hall: 
a  story  in  pictures,  by  Raymond  Mander  and 
Joe  Mitchenson;  foreword  by  John  Betjeman. 
(London  House  &  Maxwell  bk)  208p  $9.95 
British  bk.  centre 

792.7  Vaudeville  66-17850 

“Beginning  in  London  in  the  1840’s,  a  century 
of  popular  entertainment  is  illustrated  here  by 
.  .  .  pictures  of  theaters  and  stars.  Performers 
like  Charles  Chaplin  (father  of  Charlie),  Marie 
Lloyd,  Harry  Lauder,  Sophie  Tucker,  Harry 
Houdini  and  Gracie  Fields  made  their  mark  in 
the  music  hall.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
came  with  the  arrival  of  the  phonograph  and 
cinema.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  is  a  rarity,  a  good  theater  pictorial 
history.  .  .  .  [The]  interesting  pictures  are 
large  and  well  reproduced,  each  one  provided 
with  excellent  stage  and  biographical  infor¬ 
mation.  The  32-page  text,  a  historical  recap, 
while  somewhat  brief  and  derivative,  does  place 
the  music  hall  in  theatrical  and  social  context. 
A  worthwhile  book  for  comprehensive  theater 
collections  as  well  as  for  libraries  covering 
British  social  history.”  Irvin  Wortis 

Library  J  91:2515  My  15  ’66  150w 
“For  a  collector  of  show  biz  memorabilia,  this 
book  should  be  a  pleasantly  campy  addition  to 
his  shelf." 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  17  ’66  llOw 


“Mankiewicz  attempts  to  probe  the  mind  of  a 
gambler,  but,  unfortunately,  he  fills  page  after 
page  with  detailed  analyses  of  the  various 
gambling  games,  their  rules,  the  argot  of  their 
clients,  et  cetera.  .  .  .  The  characters  are 
cl ich <5 -rid den  and  the  plot  tiresome  and  trite. 

.  .  .  If  you  have  an  insatiable  curiosity  about 
the  ways  of  gambling,  you’ll  find  the  novel  a 
fascinating  excursion.  Otherwise,  it  isn’t  even 
what  we  euphemistically  call  ‘summer  read¬ 
ing.’  ”  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  26:172  Ag  1  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  91:2522  My  15  ’66  140w 
“Apart  from  probing  precisely  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  into  the  psyche  of  the  compulsive 
gambler,  Mr.  Mankiewicz  describes  in  knowl¬ 
edgeable  detail  the  sights,  sounds,  smells  and 
lures  of  the  score  of  gambling  sites — tracks, 
frontons,  dice  and  blackjack  layouts,  and  poker 
rooms.  The  novel  is  laced  with  good  poker  talk, 
sly  humor,  exciting  descriptions  of  horse  races 
in  which  the  reader  has  a  rooting  interest,  and 
revelations  about  sophisticated  hustles.”  Rex 
Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  J1  10  ’66  600w 
"Mr.  Mankiewicz  is  an  exceedingly  skilled 
writer.  Whether  he  is  showing  us  the  inside 
of  Lew’s  doubts  or  the  almost  precise  math¬ 
ematical  deductions  of  gambling,  he  is  more 
than  convincing.  His  dialogue  is  crisp  and 
reveals  just  enough  and  no  more  of  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  the  various  people.  And  he  is 
constantly  rejecting  the  obvious  clich.6  and 
making  a  point  while  doing  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Man- 
kiewicz’s  world  is  filled  with  a  quiet  violence. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  place  where  men  are  breaking'  out 
out  of  their  molds  and  then  finding  they  have 
nowhere  to  go.”  Jay  Bail 

Sat  R  49:54  J1  23  ’66  650w-  • 


MANN,  ARTHUR.  La  Guardia  comes  to  power, 
1933.  199p  $3.95  Lippincott 
320.97471  La  Guardia.  Fiorello  Henry.  New 
York  (City) — Politics  and  government. 
Politics,  Practical  65-24920 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Huthmacher 

Am  Hist  R  71:1095  Ap  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  V.  Lindsay 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:727  S  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Novogrod 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:218  Mr  ’66  300w 
Choice  2:819  Ja  ’66  130w 
J  Am  Hist  52:885  Mr  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Sayre 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:457  S  ’66  300w 


MANN,  DEAN  E.  The  assistant  secretaries; 
problems  and  processes  of  appointment,  by 
Dean  E.  Mann  and  Jameson  W.  Doig.  310p 
$6.75  Brookings 

353.001  U.S. — Officials  and  employees.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  power — U.S.  65-28261 

This  book  discusses  a  “group  of  political  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  federal  government:  the  de¬ 
partmental  under  secietaries,  assistant  secre¬ 
taries,  and  their  counterparts  in  the  indepen¬ 
dent  agencies  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ‘by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.’  About  650  held  these  positions 
during  the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy 
administrations.  .  .  .  [This  is  a]  study  of  their 
backgrounds,  their  sources  of  recruitment,  and 
the  selection  process  based  on  [an]  examination 
of  over  100  specific  appointments  made  between 
1945  and  1961.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Mosher 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:699  S  ’66  llOOw 
“Although  nothing  startling  emerges  from 
this  study  or  from  the  author’s  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  which  are  modest  and  mod¬ 
erate,  the  book  itself  is  informative,  interest¬ 
ing,  and,  I  should  think,  valuable  for  those 
in  government  and  those  who  study  govern¬ 
ment  closely.  .  .  .  The  evidence  in  this  study 
refutes  the  idea  that  career  men  in  govern¬ 
ment  service  are  unimaginative  and  inflexible. 
As  a  group,  they  performed  better  than  did 
those  who  came  exclusively  from  private  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  .  .  .  This  book  makes 
an  original  and  positive  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  government  and  of  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  written  in  clear,  straightforward 
prose,  ...  is  well  organized,  is  sound  in  its 
scholarship,  and  is  balanced  in  its  judgments.” 
Alexander  DeConde 

Arm  Am  Acad  368:172  N  ’66  460w 
Choice  3:363  Je  ’66  200w 
“This  excellent  study  ...  is  a  fine  descrip¬ 
tion  of  both  the  appeal  and  hazards  of  public 
service.  Sample  quotations  from  the  many  who 
were  interviewed  are  provided  and  statistical 
tables  present  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
work  done.  This  study  has  used  the  few  ex¬ 
cellent  books  and  articles  available  to  good 
advantage  and  in  turn  will  be  similarly  con¬ 
sulted  when  future  books  in  this  area  are  writ¬ 
ten.  Highly  recommended  to  university  and 
public  libraries  of  any  size.”  John  Lustig 
Library  J  91:264  Ja  15  ’66  190w 


MANN,  HAROLD  W.  Atticus  Greene  Hay- 
good:  Methodist  bishop,  editor,  and  educa¬ 
tor.  254p  $6  Univ.  of  Ga.  press 
B  or  92  Haygood,  Atticus  Greene.  Methodist 
Church  in  the  U.S.  65-19380 

"This  biography  evaluates  the  man  and  his 
contribution  to  Emory  [College]  and  general 
education,  race  relations  in  the  difficult  late 
1800’ s,  and  the  orientation  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


‘‘[The  author’s]  preoccupation  with  [Hay- 
good’s]  intellectual  uncertainties  obscures  the 


personality  of  this  important  southern  church 
leader.  .  .  .  Mann  is  convincing  when  he  un¬ 
ravels  the  threads  of  progressivism  and  con¬ 
servatism  in  Haygood’ s  intellectual  make-up. 
.  .  .  [However]  there  is  a  disjointedness  about 
the  organization.  .  .  .  One  would  have  expected 
greater  attention  to  Haygood’ s  relations  with 
southern  Negro  college  leaders,  particularly 
Booker  T.  Washington,  but  the  author  deals 
adequately  with  Haygood’ s  successes  and  fail¬ 
ings  in  this  work.  While  commendably  in¬ 
terested  in  Haygood’s  intellectual  roots,  Mann 
has  not  fully  conveyed  the  vitality  of  his 
subject.”  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown 

Am  Hist  R  71:1076  Ap  ’66  480w 
“In  impressive  detail  the  author  delineates 
his  subject’s  multifarious  activities  as  minister, 
journalist,  college  president,  supporter  of  Ne¬ 
gro  education,  and  Methodist  bishop.  .  .  . 

Mann’s  discussion  of  these  latter  topics  and 
his  suggestions  concerning  Haygood’s  signifi¬ 
cance  as  president  of  Emory  University,  until 
now  largely  unrecognized,  are  the  most  il¬ 
luminating  portions  of  the  book.  The  chief 
criticism  ...  is  lack  of  shape  in  structure 
and  form.  .  .  .  The  author  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  wealth  of  material  that  casts  light 
into  previously  unexplored  corners  of  post- 
Civil  War  southern  history.  The  chief  regret 
is  that  by  further  analysis  and  interpretation 
he  might  have  improved  his  story  to  a  point 
beyond  that  at  which  it  now  rests.”  James 
Findlay 

J  Am  Hist  52:826  Mr  ‘66  500w 


MANN,  WILLIAM.  Richard  Strauss;  a  critical 
study  of  the  operas.  402p  pi  $12.50  Oxford 
782.1  Strauss,  Richard.  Operas — Stories, 
plots,  etc.  66-2148 

“Using  the  form  devised  by  Ernest  Newman 
in  his  .  .  .  ‘Seventeen  Famous  Operas’  IBRD 
1955],  English  music  critic  William  Mann  .  .  . 
[analyzes]  all  16  operas,  from  ‘Guntram’  (1894) 
to  ‘Capriccio’  (1942).  .  Mr.  Mann  includes 
not  only  plots  and  musical  examples  but  lists 
the  sources,  discusses  the  personalities  involved 
in  each  realization,  the  relevant  anecdotes  and 
political  ambiance.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“More  than  400  musical  examples  (unfortu¬ 
nately  without  indication  of  the  important 
harmonizations)  point  up  salient  features  of  the 
text.  .  .  .  The  book  ‘reads’  so  easily  that  the 
enormous  research  and  profound  scholarship 
that  produced  it  may  escape  the  casual  reader. 
A  few  errors  of  fact  do  not  detract.  .  .  .  The 
consideration  of  the  later  operas  (few  of  which 
are  known  in  this  country),  and  many  other 
items,  are  of  unique  value.  Good  bibliography, 
superlative  index,  and  32  pages  of  plates  add 
to  the  worth  of  the  book.  Enthusiastically 
recommended.” 

Choice  3:662  O  ’66  220w 


[This]  is  a  warm,  highly  literate  (if  oc¬ 
casionally  racy)  study  of  a  composer  of  genius 
for  the  stage,  gripped  for  most  of  his  creative 
life  in  a  tense  collaboration  with  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  .  .  .  Mr  Mann  brings  out  clearly 
the  development  of  this  extraordinary  partner¬ 
ship;  indeed,  he  presents  it  in  something  of 
a  new  light  by  suggesting  that  the  world  may 
thereby  have  lost  a  composer  who  promised 
to  be  among  the  most  progressive  of  this 
century.  Was  von  Hofmannsthal,  with  his 
withdrawn  aestheticism,  an  impediment  to  the 
richest  development  of  Strauss’s  music?  .  . 

The  truth  and  the  pity  emerge  from  Mr 
Mann’s  analytical  method,  richly  illustrated 
by  musical  examples,  straddling  the  two  arts. 
.  .  .  Among  all  the  good  things  in  his  study, 
perhaps  the  best  is  the  analysis  of  Die  Frau 
ohne  Schatten.” 

Economist  213:717  N  14  ’64  360w 


Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  91:3734  Ag  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  David  Drew 

New  Statesman  69:254  F  12  ’65  800w 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  17  ’66  120w 

“[Mann]  does  not  flinch  from  judgment  of 
the  quality  of  the  music.  .  .  .  [However],  there 
are  occasional  infelicities  of  language.  .  .  . 
[But]  this  volume  is  so  much  more  than  a 
guide  to  the  operas.  .It  stimulates  the 

reader’s  response  to  the  works,  explains,  re¬ 
lates,  hypothecates,  theorizes,  connects.  The 
author  successfully  attempts  to  write  history, 
in  his  description  of  Strauss’s  relationship  to 
his  librettists,  collaborators,  conductors,  pro¬ 
ducers,  singers,  opera  houses,  even  political 
masters.  .  .  [This  book  will]  entice  with  its 
balance  the  listener  who  has  so  far  refused 
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MANN,  WILLIAM — Continued 
to  succumb,  [and]  delight  the  opera  goer  with 
its  tilling  of  a  patent  gap  in  his  library  shelves. 
It  is  to  be  welcomed  and  it  will  be  long 
before  it  is  superseded.” 

TLS  p592  J1  15  65  1600w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxiii  autumn  ’66  150w 


MANNHEIM,  HE  FI  MANN.  Comparative  crim¬ 
inology.  793p  $12.50  Houghton 
364.2  Crime  and  criminals  66-1451 

Originally  published  in  England  in  a  two 
volume  edition  this  work  ‘‘contains  four  major 
sections:  (1)  ‘Introductory,’  which  .  .  .  out¬ 
lines  the  scope  of  criminology  and  its  relation 
to  law,  religion,  customs,  and  morals:  (2)  'Re¬ 
search  and  Methodology,’  which  includes  em¬ 
phasis  on  statistics,  prediction  studies,  case 
studies,  and  experimental  methods:  (3)  ‘Fac¬ 
tors  and  Causes  Related  to  Crime,’  divided  into 
one  section  on  biological  factors  and  another 
section  on  psychological  and  psychiatric  as¬ 
pects;  and  (4)  ‘The  Sociology  of  Crime.’  which 
reviews  class-oriented  and  nonclass-oriented 
theories,  age  and  sex,  and  group  factors.”  (Ann 
Am  Acad)  The  appendix  lists  societies,  in¬ 
stitutes,  journals  and  books  of  reference  in  the 
field  of  criminology.  Bibliographies.  Indexes 
of  subjects,  of  statutes  and  bills  cited,  of 
cases  cited  and  of  names. 


“The  field  of  criminology  is  indeed  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  Comparative 
Criminology,  the  current  culmination  of  [the 
author’s]  remarkable  teaching  career  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  .  .  .  The  book 
can  be  used  as  a  text,  especially  at  graduate 
levels  of  instruction,  but  it  should  be  stressed 
that  a  scholar  from  any  discipline  interested 
in  what  theories  and  research  have  been 
executed  in  criminology  will  find  this  book 
among  the  very  best,  the  most  comprehensive, 
and  the  most  erudite.  .  .  .  Professor  Mannheim 
has  digested,  for  students  and  other  scholars, 
significant  thought  and  research  from  around 
the  world,  thus  showing  the  advantages  of  his 
command  of  other  languages  and  of  his  ability 
to  offer  analytic  treatment  of  theories  and  re¬ 
search  design.  Every  student  will  be  informed 
and  every  criminologist  will  learn  something 
from  the  selected  reading  lists  and  footnote 
references  that  comprise  over  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  author  does  not 
systematically  cover  the  area  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  corrections,  or  penology.  .  .  .  Only 
a  revision  with  up-to-date  addenda  can  im¬ 
prove  the  book  ten  years  from  now.”  M.  E. 
Wol  fg'ang 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:212  S!  ’66  550w 
“Mannheim,  exceptionally  well  qualified  in 
the  field  of  criminology  [has  produced]  .  .  . 
the  most  detailed  statement  of  the  problems 
of  a  science  of  criminology  ever  collected.  .  .  . 
Major  portion  of  book  operates  with  the  three 
traditional  classifications  of  the  etiology  of 
crime:  physical-anthropological-biological,  psy¬ 
chological-psychiatric,  and  social-economic.  In 
these  sections  the  salient  research  from  Ameri¬ 
can  criminologists  is  served  with  ample  portions 
of  their  British  and  German  counterparts  and 
occasional  asides  to  work  of  other  European 
scholars.  Unlike  Void’s  Theoretical  Criminology 
(1958)  Mannheim’s  position  is  that  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  causation  theorist,  A  long,  tedious  book 
with  extensive  bibliography  which  does  not 
quite  meet  the  promise  of  its  title.  Comparative 
analysis  is  rarely  attempted.  Announced  as  both 
text  a.nd  reference  work,  the  book  most  prob¬ 
ably  fits  the  latter  category.” 

Choice  3:724  O  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Rolph 

New  Statesman  71:851  Je  10  ’66  650w 


MANNING,  OLIVIA.  Friends  and  heroes.  363p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

66-16918 

The  “final  novel  in  the  Balkan  trilogy  begun 
with  The  Great  Fortune  IBRD  19621  and  The 
Spoilt  City  IBRD  1963  recounts]  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  young  English  professor  and  his 
bride  after  they  have  fled  from  German-oc¬ 
cupied  Rumania  to  Greece.  There  Guy  and 
Harriet  Pringle  live  through  the  tense  weeks 
in  which  Athens  becomes  the  next  target — and 
in  which  their  .  .  .  marriage  is  threatened  not 
only  by  wartime  dangers  but  also  by  unex¬ 
pected  personal  conflicts.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Casey 

Eest  Sell  26:211  S  15  ’66  330w 


Reviewed  by  P.  N.  Furbank 

Encounter  25:77  D  '65  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Rita  Estok 

Library  J  91:3770  Ag 


66  200w 


“As  a  sensitive  newsreel  of  those  times,  [the 
trilogy]  is  competent,  and  worth  reading  as 
a  substitute  for  having  actually  passed  through 
those  towns  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  Miss  Man¬ 
ning  is  strongest  on  the  atmosphere  of  places 
in  which  people  meet  fleetingly— pavement 
caf£s,  railway  stations,  the  dining-rooms1  of 
institutes.  But  she  is  also  committed  to  a  fully- 
fledged  drama  of  individuals,  and  this  scarcely 
begins  to  be  .realised.  .  .  .  The  heroine's  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  a  political  bigot  (communist,  of 
course),  has  no  idea  of  his  wife's  emotional 
needs.  .  .  .  Surely  this  would  lead  to  some 
outright  showdowns  between  the  two.  ...  In 
fact  the  dialogues  between  them  are  brief,  and 
include  quite  unbelievable  lines.  .  .  .  The  ren¬ 
dering  of  their  inner  emotions  is  dry  and  sche¬ 
matic.”  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  70:704  N  5  ’65  290w 


Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  28  ’66  650w 
"So  full  of  intriguing  minor  characters  is 
the  scene,  so  evocative  of  both  place  and  mood, 
and  so  well  proportioned  the  incidents  that 
provide  constant  narrative  pleasure,  however, 
that  one  might  extract  from  the  trilogy  ali 
kinds  of  meanings  and  thereby  lose  the  over¬ 
lying  quality,  which  is  simply  to  have  covered 
an  amazingly  full  and  colourful  canvas  with 
people  and  scenes  so-  real  and  so  authoritatively 
recalled  that  it  hardly  seems  like  fiction.  This 
is  intended  as  a  compliment.  Rare  among 
women  writers  in  letting  the  facts  speak  and 
in  caring  enormously  for  authenticity,  Miss 
Manning  persuades  us  that  we  were  there.  .  .  . 
[This  book]  is  possibly  the  most  successful  part 
of  the  trilogy,  even  if  Harriet  herself  .  .  . 
never  quite  becomes  a  character  whose  life 
deeply  concerns  us,  because  all  .  .  .  the  con¬ 
frontations  of  the  tiny  British  world  and  what 
is  happening  to  Europe,  are  now  clearly  ex¬ 
posed  with  increasing  momentum.” 

TLS  p9'73  N  4  '65  1300w 


MANNING-SANDERS,  RUTH.  A  book  of 
dragons:  drawings  by  Robin  Jacques.  128p 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.46  Dutton 


398.4  Dragons — Juvenile 
tales 


literature.  Fairy 
65-19578 


Produced  m  the  same  format  as  the  author’s 
two  earlier  books.  A  Book  of  Giants,  BRD  1964 
and  A  Book  of  Dwarfs  BRD  1965.  these  four¬ 
teen  stories  describe  a  variety  of  dragons.  Some 
“are  fearsome  though  likely  also  to  be  slow- 
witted  or  stupidly  rash;  a  few  have  unique 
qualities,  as  that  of  a  changeling-dove  or  of  a 
ram-maker  (the  Chinese  spirit  dragon).”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  4  ’65 

50w 


A  number  of  [these]  stories,  which  come 
from  Germanic,  Slavic,  and  Irish  lores  as  well 
as  from  Oriental  and  Greek  sources,  contain 
familiar  motifs.  Their  telling  has  smoothness 
and  compactness,  but  an  occasional  modern 
idiom  mars  the  effect  of  timelessness.”  V.  H. 
Horn  Bk  41:499  O  ’65  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Bader 

Library  J  90:3813  S  15  ’65  40w 


rteviewecl  by  Jobn  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  69:853  My  28  ’65  20w 
“Miss  Manning- Sanders  retells  the  stories  very 
freely  and  m  a  style  which  might  be  thought 
anachronistic,  were  it  not  so  successful. 
Where  lesser  writers  adopt  a  pseudoarchaic 
manner  she  remembers  that  these  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  an  oral  tradition  and  tells  her  tales  in 
lively,  colloquial  and  contemporary  words.  The 
method  ls  logically  defensible  and  in  practice 
highly  successful.  By  this  freedom  of  treat- 
ment  she  avoids  uniformity  and  brings  the 
right  tone  to  each  tale,  whether  it  is  tragic, 
ironic  or  comic.  Like  her  earlier  books,  this 
one  gams  enormously  from  Robin  Jacques’s 
superb  illustrations.” 

TLS  p511  Je  17  ’65  170w 


MANNING-SANDERS,  RUTH 

witches:  drawings  by  Robir 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.46  Dutton 


A  book  of 
Jacques.  126p 


398.4  Witchcraft — Juvenile  literature.  Folk¬ 
lore — Juvenile  literature  66-14685 

“The  bad  witches  in  this  collection  of  twelve 
stones  are  the  kind  children  expect  to  encounter 
on  Halloween.  Some — the  witches  in  ‘Rapunzel’ 
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and  ‘Hansel  and  Gretel’ — are  already  known, 
while  others,  .  .  .  those  in  'The  Blackstairs 
Mountain’  and  ‘The  Twins  and  the  Snarling 
Witch’  [are  not  as  familiar!.”  (Horn  Bk) 
“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“[These]  tales  come  from  several  European 
countries,  but  their  telling  here  is  with  a 
decidedly  English  tone — sturdy,  humorous,  and 
practical.  Stupidity  always  falls  before  good 
sense  and  perseverance.  This  collection,  with 
its  shadowy  illustrations,  will  hold  its  own 
among  others.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:564  O  66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  j  91:4339  S  15  66  lOOw 
“Once  again  the  lovely  illustrattons  of  this 
artist  felicitously  complement  the  skillful  story¬ 
telling  of  the  author.  The  witches  may  be  good 
or  bad,  beautiful  or  ugly;  the  stories  may  be 
humorous  or  eerie:  but  all  twelve  tales  are  told 
in  a  fluent  and  lively  manner.  A  foreword 
gives  the  sources:  Bohemia,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  Russia,  and  Ireland.’  Zena 
Sutherland^  r  4g;5()  N  12  ,66  60w 

MANN  1 NG-SAN  DERS,  RUTH.  Damian  and 
the  dragon ;  modern  Greek  folk- tales,  ll.  by 
William  Papas.  190p  $5.75  Roy  pubs. 

398.2  Folklore — Greece,  Modern — Juvenile 
literature  _  65-24641 

These  “stories  of  princes  and  princesses,  of 
clever,  virtuous  youngest  sons,  of  beggars 
and  rogues,  of  dragons,  snakes,  lions,  magical 
cats,  and  all  manner  of  creatures  have  little 
in  common  with  the  myths  and  epic  stories 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  have  a  strong  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  folklore  of  the  common  people  of 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  stories  are 
romantic  and  full  of  enchantments,  but  some 
very  funny  tales  are  also  included.  (Horn  Bk) 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  66  30w 
“Although  devices,  themes,  _  incidents,  and 
subplots  are  familiar,  the  combinations  are  un¬ 
usual  and  freshly  amusing.  The  style  has  the 
rhythm  and  flavor  of  good  oral  storytelling, 
the  illustrations,  some  in  color  emphasize  the 
grotesque  and  humorous  rather  than  the  fan y- 
tale  qualities  of  the  stories.  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:307  Je  66  120w 
“If  read  straight  through  the  tales  become 
rather  monotonous,  but  tne  best  ot  them  are 
characterized  by  a  sly,  earthy  humor  ,  and  un¬ 
expected  twists  of  plot  and  are  quite  gory, 
even  gruesome,  in  detail.  The  telling  is  lively, 
rhythmic,  and  colorful  in  good  folk  tradition 
and  the  illustrations  are  suitably  vigorous.  For 
older  children  with  a  taste  for  the  fantastic, 
and  as  the  only  available  .-juvenile  collection  of 
modern  Greek  material,  this  merits  attention. 

Barbara  Bader^  j  91:1702  Mr  15  ‘66  120w 

Reviewed YbyTEthnaBSheehan2>  ^  My  g  ,66 

50w 

“[A]  delightfully  ebullient  collection  .  .  . 
The  humor,  and  William  Papas’ s  racy  lllustra- 
Sns  ^ve^an^authentm  Greek  verve. 


MANNING-SANDERS,  RUTH.  Peter  and  the 
piskies;  Cornish  folk  and  fauw  tales,  ll,  by 
Raymond  Briggs.  215p  $3.95  Roy  pubs. 

398.2  Folklore— Cornwall— Juvenile  .litera¬ 
ture.  Fairy  tales  bb-iioiz 

In  these  tales  “of  the  ‘little  people’  and 
their  mischievous  ways  .  .  .  saints  outwit 

demons  and  the  piskies  teach  mortals  a  few 
lessons.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  66  40w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
40w 

Horn  Bk  42:430  Ag  ’66  140w 
“The  story-teller’s  rhythm  and  the  true  folk 
quality  are  evident  in  a  new  collection  m 
which'  Spriggins,  Piskies,  Knockers,  and  other 
Wee  Folk  outwit  selfish,  greedy,  lazy  or 
malicious  mortals.  .  .  •  Variants  of  some  uni¬ 
versal  themes  are  found  in  a  few  of  the 
stories,  but  most  of  the  material  supplements 
the  standard  collections .  by  Jacobs,  Lang,  and 
Steel  Spirited  line  drawings  interpret  the  text. 


Recommended  for  general  purchase  and  for  all 
strong  folklore  and  storytelling  collections. 
Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:2694  My  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  8  ’66 

30w 

“Children  and  storytellers  will  welcome  this 
book.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  ’66  120w 


MANNIX,  DAN.  The  last  eagle;  il.  by  Russell 
Peterson.  149p  $4.95  McGraw 
598  Bald  eagle.  Birds. — Protection  65-28508 

The  author  “tells  the  story,  from  timorous 
infancy  to  glorious  maturity,  of  an  American 
bald  eagle.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  how  it  must 
feel  to  be  a  fledgling  struggling  for  food,  a 
young  bird  just  learning  to  hunt,  and  finally 
what  it  must  be  like  to  reign  as  acknowledged 
lord  of  the  skies.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mannix  uses  his  .  .  . 
story  as  a  plea  for  conservation.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“For  nature  buffs  and  the  general  reader 
alike,  this  [book]  .  .  .  proves  highly  fascin¬ 
ating.  .  .  .  The  author  has  a  real  social  purpose 
in  writing  this  novel  of  sorts,  for  the  species 
is  threatened  with  extinction  in  our  country. 
This  is  explained  in  the  prefatory  remarks. 
The  research  appears  to  have  been  quite  ex¬ 
haustive.  .  .  .  The  author’s  use  of  sometimes 
flamboyant  verbs  and  adjectives  is  understand¬ 
able  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  action  in  the 
•plot.’  .  .  .  The  diversified  diet  of  the  bald 
eagle  permits  a  wide  latitude  of  incidents  and 
the  author  seems  to  have  done  a  fine  job  of 
culling  and  integrating  scientific  particulars. 
There  are  moments  of  humor  too.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  will  appeal  to  all  age  groups  from  teen 
level  up.  Included  to  advantage  are  twelve 
line  drawings.”  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  25:455  Mr  1  ’66  330w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  19  ’66 
90w 

"A  versatile  and  entertaining  writer,  Mr. 
Mannix  vividly  presents  a  bald  eagle’s  .  .  . 
adventurous  life  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  the 
Everglades,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Anally  to 
a  mate  and  a  nest  in  the  Midwest.  Reminiscent 
of  Robert  Murphy’s  The  Peregrine  Falcon 
[BRD  1964] ,  this  book  ...  is  recommended 
generally  for  YA  and  adult  fiction  collections.” 
E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  91:279  Ja  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:72  N  ’66  llOw 
New  Yorker  42:189  Mr  26  ’66  llOw 


MANRY,  ROBERT.  Tinkerbelle;  drawings  by 
Roy  C.  Hearn.  254p  $5.95  Harper 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels  66-15735 

“For  30  years,  along  the  course  of  a  news¬ 
paper  career  that  carried  him  to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Robert  Manry 
nourished  a  secret  dream.  In  1958  he  paid  $160 
for  a  sailing  hull  rotted  by  age  and  neglect. 
Repaired,  refitted  and  baptized  on  fresh-water 
shakedown  cruises,  Tinkerbelle  slipped  her 
moorings  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  June  1,  1965. 
Seventy-eight  days  and  3,200  miles  later,  the 
1314  ft.  sloop  touched  shore  in  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  smallest  sailing  craft  ever  known 
to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  ”  (Time)  This  is 
his  account  of  the  adventure  and  it  includes 
excerpts  from  Mrs.  Manry’s  diary  while  her 
husband  was  at  sea. 


“Some  lapses  that  appear  in  the  telling 
show  that  the  writer  was  a  bona-fide  amateur 
sailor,  if  a  professional  journalist.  .  .  The 

narrative  as  a  whole  is  a  delight.  The  style 
is  perfectly  tailored  to  material  for  a  general 
audience.  The  story  is  told  with  all  modesty 
and  restraint,  but  unmistakably  conveys  a 
portrait  of  courage,  sincerity,  and,  most  of  all, 
humanity.  ‘Tinkerbelle,’  the  tale  of  a  stout 
craft  and  its  stout  one-man  crew,  is  commend¬ 
able  to  all  kinds  of  reader,  not  merely  to  those 
interested  in  things  of  the  sea  but  to  anyone 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  what  humans 
are  and  how  they  tick.”  C.  J.  Ma.guire 
Best  Sell  26:160  J1  15  ’66  3S0w 


“The  story  is  laid  out  in  full,  and  with 
some  little  charm.  The  voyage  itself  is  fas¬ 
cinating.  and  is  competently  reported,  not  only 
in  the  details  of  navigation,  seamanship,  sup¬ 
plies,  sightings,  weather  encountered,  and  mis¬ 
haps  (which  were  few),  but  also  in  the  evoca¬ 
tion  of  the  sea  in  all  its  moods.  .  .  .  The  voy- 
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MANRY,  ROBERT — Continued 
age  is  set  in  a  framework  of  journal-like  de¬ 
scription  .  .  .  Except  for  the  passages  that 
involve  the  boat,  [some]  sections  road  like 
a  round-robin  letter  to  relatives  with  a  news¬ 
man’s  care  taken  to  get  names,  and  get  them 
right.  But  they  do  contribute  to  the  picture 
of  Robert  Manry  as  a  modest,  reticent,  unas¬ 
suming  man;  a  man  genuinely  resourceful  and 
self-reliant,  and  supremely  a  man  with  the 
courage  to  follow  his  star.”  Taliaferro  Boat- 
wrierht 

Book  Week  p!2  J1  81  ’66  390w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  '66 
60w 


Reviewed  by  Emily  Leland 

Library  J  91:4371  S  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Time  88:88  J1  8  ’66  270w 


MANUAL  OF  DISCIPLINE.  The  rule  of  Qumran 
and  its  meaning.  See  Leaney,  A.  R.  C.,  ed. 
&  tr. 


MANUEL,  FRANK  E.,  ed.  Utopias  and  Utopian 
thought.  321p  $6.50  Houghton 
321.07  Utopias  66-11232 

“A  collection  of  essays  by  leading  scholars 
in  many  fields  that  explore  the  reasons  why 
men  have  been  yearning  for  utopia — or  scorn¬ 
ing  it — at  least  since  Plato's  time.  .  .  .  [In¬ 
cluded  are]  ’descriptions  of  an  ideal  state  .  .  . 
[and]  works  in  which  the  moving  principles 
of  ideal  societies  are  debated  and  critically 
evaluated.”  (Publisher’s  note)  All  but  three  of 
these  essays  were  first  published  in  Daedalus. 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


MANSFIELD,  HARVEY  C.  Statesmanship  and 
party  government;  a  study  of  Burke  and 
Bolingbroke  [by]  Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  Jr. 
281p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
329.942  Bolingbroke,  Henry  Saint-John,  1st 
viscount.  Burke,  Edmund.  Great  Britain — 
Politics  and  government — 1714-1837 

65-17298 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Cone 

Am  Hist  R  71:561  Ja  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Watkins 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:127  Mr  ’66  800w 


Reviewed  by  Neal  Wood 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:467  S  ’66  550w 
“The  reader  may  well  wonder  what  is  original 
about  this  book.  That  Bolingbroke  opposed 
party  and  Burke  advocated  it  is  an  item  of 
general  historical  knowledge  that  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  Besides,  Dr.  Mansfield’s 
method  of  presentation  is  unbearably  finely- 
spun,  textual,  and  argumentative.  .  .  .  But 
the  merits  are  more  obtrusive  still.  Whatever 
Dr.  Mansfield  examines  in  Bolingbroke' s  and 
Burke’s  philosophizing  about  party  is  pain¬ 
stakingly  derived  from  the  general  body  of  their 
thought,  reflected  against  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  idea  of  party,  and,  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all,  illuminated  by  reference  to  clas¬ 
sical  political  philosophy.  ,  .  .  Surface  fissures 
in  presentation  do  not  go  deep  enough  to  in¬ 
validate  his  analysis  of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke 
as  political  theorists.” 

TLS  p398  My  12  ’66  1250w 


MANTLE,  WINIFRED.  The  question  of  the 

painted  cave  [Eng  title:  The  painted  cave]. 

207p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.45  Holt 

66-12032 

“Presents  the  Lester  and  Westcott  children 
in  their  fourth  and  final  adventure.  (Earlier 
books:  The  Hiding  Place,  Tinker’s  Castle  [BRD 
1965],  and  The  Chateau  Holiday.)  Fourteen- 
year-old  Julia  Westcott  is  living  with  a  French 
family  to  improve  her  French,  and  Ian  and 
Norman  Lester  axe  visiting  nearby.  The  region 
is  honeycombed  with  caves  and  much  of  the 
action  takes  place  underground.  A  sinister  old 
manor  house,  an  unscrupulous  young  French¬ 
man,  and  a  secret  cave  with  prehistoric  paint¬ 
ings  covering  the  walls  are  the  main  ingre¬ 
dients  of  this  melodrama.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  just  barely  manages  to  hold 
her  readers’  interest  in  [this  book].  Even  the 
setting  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  where  the 
young  Lesters,  whom  readers  enjoyed  meeting 
in  previous  books,  are  studying  the  ancient 
caves,  is  almost  colorless.  There  are  whiffs 
of  romance,  but  not  enough  for  those  that  en¬ 
joy  it,  while  too  much  for  the  lovers  of  pure 
excitement.  .  .  .  The  ingredients  are  good  but 
a  bit  too  scrambled.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p34  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  130w 

“The  story  opens  in  an  entirely  ordinary 
fashion  .  .  .  [and]  tautens  with  excitement. 
.  .  .  The  background,  plot,  and  characters  are 
convincing.”  V.H. 

Horn  Bk  42:317  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“[This],  should  appeal  to  armchair  spelunkers 
as  well  as  those  who  have  grown  up  along 
with  the  Lesters  and  Westcotts.”  S.  L.  Ken- 
nerly 

Library  J  91:2717  My  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  June  Langfleld 

New  Statesman  69:849  My  28  ’65  lOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Broderick 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  ’66  70w 


“One  expects  such  a  book  to  be  uneven,  but 
with  a  few  exceptions  this  one  is  high  level, 
and  an  exciting  intellectual  experience.  .  .  . 
[It]  offers  many  criss-crossing  insights  and 
lines  of  approach.  Since  the  subject  of  utopia 
has  so  many  ramifications — literary,  historical, 
political,  [it]  is  an  essential  book  for  any 
library  [for  the  undergraduate].” 

Choice  3:896  D  ’66  140w 
“There  are  stimulating  general  discussions 
by  Paul  Tillich,  Lewis  Mumford,  Judith  Shklar, 
Frank  Manuel  and  Northrop  Frye,  among 
others,  as  well  as  papers  about  specific  utopian 
movements.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  most  col¬ 
lections.’1  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:3754  Ag  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:30  D  15  ’66  750w 
“Utopia  has  now  been  revisited  by  a  glitter¬ 
ing  research  squad,  assembled  under  the  wing 
of  Daedalus,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  .  .  .  Along  the 
way  the  essays  clearly  reveal  that  utopias  at 
their  best  are  not  mere  flights  of  fancy,  but  a 
form  of  social  thinking  ...  so  that  the  reader 
is  offered  not  merely  dry  theories  but  the  taste 
and  sight  of  possible  societies.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  essays  .  .  .  maintain  a  high  level 
of  intelligence  and  readability.  Each  contributor 
adds  a  particular  emphasis  and  flavor.”  Chad 
Walsh 

Sat  R  49:36  J1  30  ’66  650w 


MANUEL,  HERSCHEL  T.  Spanish-speaking 
children  of  the  Southwest;  their  education 
and  the  public  welfare.  222p  11  maps  $5  Univ. 
of  Tex.  press 

371.9  Southwest.  New.  Children  in  the  U.S. 
Education — Southwest,  New.  English  lan¬ 
guage — Study  and  teaching.  Southwest, 
New — Social  conditions  65-13516 

“The  problems  encountered  by  Spanish- 
speaking  children  in  the  American  public 
schools  are  the  main  concern  of  this  report 
by  a  University  of  Texas  faculty  member.  In¬ 
formation  on  the  culture,  occupational  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  attitudes  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  of  the  Southwest  is  given  as 
a  background  for  the  understanding  of  their 
children  today.  Results  of  ability  and  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  comments  by  parents  and  teachers, 
and  biographical  sketches  collected  from  the 
students  themselves  are  quoted  to  show  that 
the  problems  faced  by  the  children  in  school 
seem  to  cluster  in  three  overlapping  areas: 
language  difficulties,  economic  status,  and  at¬ 
titude.  These  problems,  general  problems  of 
personality  and  social  adjustment,  and  the 
special  plight  of  the  migrant  child,  are  ana¬ 
lyzed,  .  .  and  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
parents,  the  school,  and  the  community  to 
follow  in  providing  a  better  education  for 
these  young  people.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Manuel  is  one  of  the  outstanding  authori¬ 
ties  on  problems  which  are  involved  in  edu¬ 
cating  Spanish- speaking  children  who  live  in 
Southwestern  U.S.  Significantly  he  has  lived 
in  the  Southwest  where  he  has  had  firsthand 
experience  with  their  problems.  Manuel  has 
written  an  excellent  study.  .  .  .  Small,  suc¬ 
cinct,  significant,  this  book  may  well  become 
a  standard  work.  The  importance  of  the  book 
also  lies  in  Manuel’s  recognition  that  these 
Spanish  speaking  children  symbolize  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  of  national  and  world-wide  im¬ 
portance — the  participation  of  all  peoples  on 
an  equal  basis  for  common  welfare. 

Choice  3:438  J1  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  90:2547  Je  1  ’65  80w 
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WILLARD.  Mott  the  hoople;  a  novel. 

250p  $4.95  McGraw 

66-24580 

“Mott  is  a  young  Jewish  man  on  the  make. 
He  can  have  it  both  ways — keep  his  Bronx  and 
Socialist  ways  and  marry  the  rich  girl  [Sandra] 
from  the  wasp  side  of  town.  Mott  chooses 
integrity,  lands  in  jail,  finally  lets  marriage 
with  the  rich  girl  choose  him,  and  ends  up  in  a 
balloon  floating  over  Cincinnati  Tin  a  bizarre 
conclusion!.  In  the  meantime  Mott  has  met 
and  tangled  with  various  characters.”  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


“Mott  tries  to  get  ahead  in  the  worlds  .  .  . 
of  alcohol,  of  sex,  and  finally  in  the  .  .  .  area 
of  carnival  and  evangelism.  The  author  tries 
to  be  satirical  about  all  of  these  American 
institutions  but  never  quite  makes  it. 
.  .  .  [This]  is  anything  but  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  novel.  As  satire  it  offers  no  comic 
relief,  and  as  literature  it  has  no  more  motiva¬ 
tion  or  message  than  its  clod-like  characters. 
Yet  many  libraries  will  want  to  buy  this  .  .  . 
[because!  Manus  could  become  a  great  novelist 
in  the  future.  .  .  .  He  has  the  ability  to  create 
a  scene,  a  mood,  or  a  paradox,  and  he  has  the 
talent  capable  of  putting  the  reader  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  is  no  small  praise  and  it  foretells  a 
brilliant  future,  if  Mr.  Manus  will  turn  his  mind 
and  heart  to  worthwhile  themes  and  people." 
Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:283  N  1  ’66  360w 
“The  humor  is  wild  and  bawdy;  the  form  is 
picaresque,  loose  and  often  lewd.  Manus  has 
the  zest  of  his  own  hero,  and  something  else:  a 
sympathy  for  the  absurdity  he  is  perpetuating.” 
Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  85:272  D  2  ’66  190w 
“This  is  an  excellent,  well-written  first  novel, 
and  most  large  libraries  will  want  to  add  it  to 
their  collections.  .  .  .  Its  attitude  toward 

organized  religion  may  offend  some  persons  in 
smaller  towns.”  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  91:4699  O  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  O  30  ’66  140w 


MARA,  THALIA.  The  language  of  ballet:  an 
informal  dictionary;  il.  by  Tina  Mackler.  120p 
$3.95  World  pub. 

792.8  Ballet — Dictionaries  66-12883 

Contains  “words  and  terms  constituting  the 
vocabulary  of  this  .  .  .  art  .  .  .  fas  a  guide  to] 
understanding  the  basics  of  ballet.  There  is 
also  a  .  .  .  pronunciation  guide.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“An  exceptionally  valuable  book  for  the 
teen-age  girl  interested  in  dancing.  ...  A  good 
investment  for  every  functioning  library.” 

Bast  Sell  26:295  N  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“[The  author]  wisely  gives  pronunciation  and 
literal  translation  for  each  term  before  going  on 
to  the  specific  ballet  meaning.  Also  valuable  for 
an  especially  clear  diagram  description  of 
‘directions  of  the  body  in  space’  which  faces 
the  titlepage.  [The  volume]  includes  some  brief 
biographies  of  important  ballet  teachers  of  the 
past  and  present.  Cross-references  are  ade- 
qutte.  More  illustrated  definitions  might  have 
added  clarity  to  difficult  explanations.”  G.  L. 
Mayer  _  _ 

Library  J  91:5590  N  15  ’66  150w 


MARCHANT,  ANYDA.  Viscount  Maud  and  the 
empire  of  Brazil;  a  biography  of  Irineu 
Evangelista  de  Sousa  (1813-1889).  291p  $6.50 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

B  or  92  Maud,  Irineo  Evangelista  de  Souza, 
visconde  de.  Brazil — History — 1822-1889. 

Brazil — -Economic  conditions  65-10773 

“This  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  times  of 
.  .  .  a  boy  of  humble  origin  who  in  later  life, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Brazil,  was 
made  first  Baron  and  then  Viscount  Maud..  .  .  . 
His  interests  were  wide-ranging,  and  his  talent 
for  business  enormous.  He  built  railroads,  laid 
the  first  submarine  cable  connecting  Europe 
and  South  America,  and,  above  all.  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  bankers,  not  only  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Brazil  but  also  of  the  new  na¬ 
tion  of  Uruguay.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


MANVILLE,  W.  H.  The  palace  of  money- 
(Delacorte  press  bk)  253p  $4.95  Dial  press 

66-12328 

“Tim  Dace,  a  Bohemian  novelist,  is  per¬ 
suaded  by  his  expectant  wife.  Coco  Demeresq. 
to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  family 
home  in  California.  A  palatial  estate  .  .  .  built 
largely  on  the  earnings  of  ice  cream  making 
[wherel  Tom  Demeresq,  Tim’s  father-in-law, 
lives  in  constant  suspicion  that  every  man  is 
attempting  to  get  some  of  his  money.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Author  Manville  spares  no  pains  in  de¬ 
scribing  ‘la  dolce  vita’  of  the  California  mil¬ 
lionaires.  and  makes  it  clear  that  theirs  is  an 
artificial  unhappy  world  indeed  ....  To  this 
vivid  presentation  .  .  .  Manville  joins  an  at¬ 
tempted  study  of  the  modern  „  artist-— rim, 
specifically — and  his  efforts  to  find  adjustment 
in  his  literary  and  personal  life.  In  particular, 
the  nature  of  human  love  is  explored  on  both 
the  sexual  and  -spiritual  level  and.  at  the 
book’s  conclusion,  one  feels  that  Tim  has  been 
brought  closer  to  his  wife  and  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  creative  writer  is  more  secure.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  a  good  book  which  might  have  been 
made  even  better  by  another  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  protag¬ 
onists.  As  the  novel  progresses.  Mr.  Demeresq 
begins  to  take  the  book  away  from  Tim.  who 
emerges  something  of  a  shadowy  .figure,  despite 
many  moments  of  introspection.  W.  J. 

Lyncn  Best  Sell  26:34  Ap  15  ’66  390w 

Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  17  66  320w 

Tteviewed  by  MArtin  Levin  . 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  My  29  ’66  120w 

“Though  [this]  book  is  written  in  the  third 
person,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  hero  -s 
irresolute  attitudes  and  -style  from  the  author  s. 
Mr.  Manville  alternates  between  prose,  of  flip¬ 
pancy  and  of  unsubstantiated  intensity.  One 
dramatic  and  frequently  Freudian  confronta¬ 
tion  after  another  occurs  between  the  char¬ 
acters  .  .  •  who  are  defined  in  terms  of  brand 
names  and  topical  references:  Jax  pants.  Balen¬ 
ciaga,  Enovid,  Bobby  Short,.  Algerian  mari¬ 
juana,  Oedipus.  There  are  signs  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  record  of  what  these  people  eat.  drink, 
sit  on.  and  do  when  they  re  nervous  that  Mi. 
Manville  has  a  sense  of  humor  that  he  should 

have  trusted f  Yo?ker’  42:104  Ag  6  ’66  140w 


“This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books-  in 
English  on  Brazil  and  Brazilians.”  D.  E.  Wor- 
cester 

Am  Hist  R  71:1105  Ap  ’66  550w 
“Miss  Marchant,  recognized  authority  on  Bra¬ 
zil,  is  well  qualified  to  write  this  biography  .  .  . 
[whichl  will  be  invaluabe  to  any  institution 
that  offers  more  than  a  minimal  survey  course 
in  Latin  American  history.  It  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  the  forces  that  made — and  destroyed — 
the  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  research  involved 
.  .  .  is  based  mostly  upon  primary  materials, 
and  the  bibliography  is  therefore  an  excellent 
one  for  mid-19th-century  Brazil.” 

Choice  2:817  Ja  ’66  120w 


MARCUS,  STEVEN.  The  other  Victorians:  a 
study  of  sexuality  and  pornography  in  mid¬ 
nineteenth-century  England.  292p  $5.95  Basic 
bks. 

820.93  English  literature — History  and 
criticism.  Obscenity  (Law)  66-19926 

The  author  was  invited  by  the  Institute  of 
Sex  Research  to  write  this  study  using  the 
materials  held  in  the  Institute  library  and 
archives.  “The  first  chapter  examines  the 
views  of  the  .  .  .  Victorian  -sexologist.  Dr. 
William  Acton.  The  second  scans  the  researches 
and  opinions  of  ’Pisanus  Fraxi.’  under  which 
name  the  bibliophile  Henry  Spencer  Ashbee 
compiled  the  largest  catalogue  raisonnd  of 
erotic  and  pornographic  writings.  In  his  third 
and  fourth  chapters.  Marcus  analyzes,  and 
.  .  .  quotes  from,  My  Secret  Life,  the  anony¬ 
mous  autobiography  of  a  wealthy  Victorian. 
.  .  .  The  fifth  chapter  is  a  conspectus  of  typical 
19th-century  pornographic  novels:  the  sixth,  a 
brief  glance  at  the  profuse  Victorian  literature 
of  flagellation.  The  book  ends  with  general 
observations  about  the  role  of  pornography  and 
other  writings  about  sex  in  the  Victorian 
world,  with  particular  reference  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  situation.”  (Book  Week)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:141  S  ’66  120w 
“[This]  hook  cannot  ...  be  considered  more 
than  a  worthy  first  stab  at  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  and  this  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
is  too  summary  a  work  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
numerous  problems  it  raises  or  touches  on. 
.  .  .  Secondly,  the  book  lacks  focus.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  and  most  importantly,  though  Marcus 
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MARCUS,  STEVE N — Continued 
aims  to  remain  commendably  open-minded,  he 
falls  into  two  errors  that  are  somewhat  in¬ 
hibiting  and  distorting.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  Freudian.  Thus  he  is  able  to  see  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  various  past 
attitudes  to  sex  .  .  .  yet  it  never  occurs  to  him 
that  Freud's  values  might  also  be  time-bound 
and  relative.  .  .  .  [And  he  exhibits]  a  certain 
stiffness,  indeed  an  excess  of  schoolmasterly 
gravity  .  .  .  that  impels  one  to  question  some 
of  [his]  conclusions.  .  .  .  Still,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  solid  achievements  of  this  study, 
it  is  full  of  useful  insights.  .  .  .  And  Marcus 
illustrates  cogently  how  the  writings  he  deals 
with  supplement  and.  in  a  sense,  explicate  the 
Victorian  novel  which  had  to  keep  mum 
about  sex:  indeed,  his  cross-references  to 
Victorian  fiction  and  other  19th-century  litera¬ 
ture  are  among  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  book.”  John  Simon 

Book  Week  p5  J1  3  '66  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

Commentary  42:76  N  '66  2750w 

Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Commonweal  85:272  D  2  '66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Ellen  Moers 

Harper  233:119  O  '66  400w 

“[Marcus]  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
morality  of  the  Victorians.  Beneath  the  straight- 
laced  outward  propriety  was  an  extensive 
sexual  sub-culture  which  found  expression  in 
an  industry  for  the  production  of  pornographic 
art  and  literature.  Professor  Marcus  indicates 
the  dimensions  of  the  industry,  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  publications,  and 
evaluates  them  in  terms  of  literary  criticism 
and  as  valid  sources  for  social  history.  The 
result  is  an  often  pathetic,  sometimes  amusing 
account  of  human  nature  stripped  to  its  barest 
emotions  and  appetites.  Though  the  book  is 
serious  and  the  author’s  purpose  certainly  not 
prurient  the  subject  matter  is  not  for  the 
young.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:2512  My  15  '66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  155:19  S  3  '66  1300w 

“[This  book’s]  merit  lies  not  in  its  con¬ 
clusions  but  in  the  process  of  demonstration. 
Marcus  examines  his  texts  at  microscopic 
range  and  with  the  awareness  of  a  first-rate 
literary  critic,  a  social  and  intellectual  his¬ 
torian,  and  a  psychoanalyst.  Though  he  claims 
to  have  set  preconceptions  aside,  in  fact  he 
has  taken  the  social  and  psychological  precon¬ 
ceptions  of  his  excellent  Dickens:  From  Pick¬ 
wick  to  Dombey  [BED  1965]  and  applied  them 
with  rigor  and  sensitivity.  ...  At  the  same 
time.  Marcus’s  taste  for  theory  becomes  a 
handicap  in  certain  passages  of  speculation 
.  .  .  [in  here  he  tends  to]  portentous  and  un¬ 
supported  statements.  ...  [Yet  because  he  is! 
able  to  perceive  that  people  in  one  age  were 
in  much  the  same  ironical  fix  as  their  more 
knowing  descendents,  Marcus  has  written  a 
work  of  lively  historical  sympathy.”  F  C. 
Crews 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  Ag  18  '66  1300w 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janewav 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  14  '66  450w 

"[The]  profound  conflicts  that  sundered  Vic¬ 
torian  culture  are  the  subject  of  this  study  by 
Steven  Marcus,  who  teaches  English  at  Colum¬ 
bia  and  helps  edit  Partisan  Review.  .  .  .  [He 
has  produced]  a  critical  as  well  as  an  historical 
tour  de  force.  To  expose  Victorian  hypocrisy 
is  commonplace:  far  less  common  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  Marcus  to  dredge  and  refine  social  truth 
from  a  swamp  of  pornography.  He  draws  his 
richest  material  from  ‘My  Secret  Life,’  whose 
4.200  pages  include  not  only  fantasies  but  also 
keen  insights  into  Victorian  reality.” 

Newsweek  68:101A  Ag  22  ’66  500w 


IViARDER,  ARTHUR  J.  From  the  dreadnought 
to  Scapa  Flow;  the  Royal  navy  in  the  Fisher 
era,  1904-1919:  3v:  v2.  The  war  years:  to  the 
eve  of  Jutland.  466p  pi  maps  $14  Oxford 


359.0942  Great  Britain.  Navy — History. 
Fisher,  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher.  1st  baron! 
European  War,  1914-1918 — Naval  operations 

(61-195631 


_  A  professor  °f  history  at  the  University  of 
California  states  in  his  Preface:  “I  pre¬ 

ferred  to  single  out  the  more  important  en¬ 
gagements  and  themes,  and  to  summarize  and 
analyze  them  with  the  use  of  a  considerable 
body  of  fresh  material.  ...  [I  am  interested] 
m  the  story  of  the  formulation  of  naval  policy 


at  the  top  level.  The  ‘war  behind  the  war’ 
could  well  be  the  caption  for  this  facet  of  the 
war  volumes.”  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Robin  Higham 

Am  Hist  R  71:1351  J1  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:356  Je  ’66  230w 
‘‘[The  author]  continues  to  display  his  re¬ 
markable  powers  of  narrative,  synthesis  and 
acute  characterisation.  .  .  .  The  chief  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  comments  made  on  passing 
events  from  behind  the  scenes.  Many  such 
comments  are  so  acidulous  that  earlier  pub¬ 
lication  would  have  been  unsuitable.  But,  as 
an  American,  Professor  Marder  has  the  in¬ 
estimable  asset  of  possessing  a  golden  key  to 
collections  of  private  and  public  records  that 
are  still  inaccessible  .to  Englishmen.  .  .  . 

Generous  quotations  are  also  made  from  the 
private  correspondence  of  men  like  Beatty, 
Jellicoe  and  Fisher.” 

Economist  217:283  O  16  ’65  700w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  70:884  D  3  ’65  350w 
Sat  R  49:34  Ja  15  ’66  llOw 
“Seldom  does  the  professional  academic  his¬ 
torian  leave  his  readers  with  any  sense  of 
grateful  intimacy.  Professor  Marder  is  one  of 
the  very  few,  and  he  achieves  it  partly  by  his 
obvious  love  for  his  subject,  but  chiefly  because 
beyond  all  the  minutiae  of  tactics,  material, 
politics  and  historical  sequence,  he  is  preoc¬ 
cupied  always  with  people — their  characters, 
their  emotions,  their  skills  and  their  letters 
home.  The  latest  Marder  is  the  seventh,  and  in 
effect  continues  the  narrative  which  began 
with  The  Anatomy  of  British  Sea  Power  IBRD 
19401.  .  .  .  The  story  of  Gallipoli  itself,  awk¬ 
wardly  clamped  within  the  naval  limits  of  the 
campaign,  is  rather  lumpishly  told:  Professor 
Marder  could  profit  from  another  reading  of 
Mr.  Moorehead's  [Gallipoli,  BRD  1956]  for 
lessons  in  clarity  as  in  vividness." 

TLS  pll70  D  16  ’65  900w 


MARDOR,  MUNYA  M.  Haganah:  ed.  by  D.  R. 
Elston;  foreword  by  David  Ben-Gurion  [tr. 
by  H.  A.  G.  Schmuckler]  [Eng  title:  Strictly 
illegal].  295p  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

956.94  Palestine — History — 1929-1948.  Israel 

66-15796 

“Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Israel 
the  Haganah  was  the  [clandestine]  defense 
force  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine, 
and  with  independence  it  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  nation’s  defence  forces.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mar- 
dor,  director  general  of  the  Israel  Weapons  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Authority,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Haganah  and  was  involved  in  some 
of  its  most  daring  exploits.”  (Library  J)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Index.  Originally  published  in  He¬ 
brew  as  Shelihut  ‘alumah. 


This  description  is  interesting,  exciting, 
clearly  told  and  illuminating.  The  original  Is¬ 
raeli  edition  was  published  in  April  of  1957, 
nine  years  after  Israeli  independence.  If  this 
English  translation  is  a  close  one,  it  must 
mean  that  the  author  wrote  with  restraint  after 
a  relatively  short  interval  from  his  experiences 
of  violence,  danger,  and  the  horrors  and  ex¬ 
cesses  of  unconventional  warfare.”  R.  E. 
O  Brien 

Best  Seli  26:23  Ap  15  ’66  500w 
“It  is  unfortunate  that  [the  author’s]  nar¬ 
rative  ability  does  not  do  justice  to  these 
heroic  events.  Mr.  Mardor’s  style,  or  rather  the 
c2r?,P,ete  of.  It,  produces  a  dull  story  out 

of  the  most  exciting  events.  There  is  an  extreme 
lack  of  detail  and  the  many  people  mentioned 
remain  names  only.  Altogether  the  book  is  very 
disappointing.  It  is  just  one  more  poorly  writ¬ 
ten  personal  narrative."  William  Newman 
Library  J  91:1411  Mr  15  '66  140w 


i  ne  one  trail ty  in  this  otherwise  trim  and 
modest  narrative  is  thd  reiterated  theme  .  .  . 
of  silent  heroism  in  all  who  labored  to  prepare 
the  Israeli  homeland  for  its  immediate  defense 
??,VH^h?rn  ^0r  1^S  survival  against  massive  as¬ 
sault  The  message  ,  would  have  been  clear 
*  or.,  clearer,  with  just  the  terse  account 
ot  the  guile,  sweat,  muscle,  blood,  and  valor 
these  unsung  men  and  women  of 
Hatoanah  m  their  country’s  future.”  Hal  Lehr- 
man 


Odt  ri  lVir  Zb  'bb  IZoOw 


‘‘c™s]  is  an  unvarnished  record  of  a  series 
of  cloa.k-and-da.gger  operations  that  makes 
some  of  the  more  specious  accounts  of  the  same 
set  of  events,  such  as  films  on  the  suWect? 
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seem  pale  and  false.  .  .  .  Not  a  masterpiece  of 
autobiography  ...  it  is  plainly  and  unpre¬ 
tentiously  written,  and  allows  a  series  of  re¬ 
markable  incidents  to  speak  for  themselves.” 

TLS  pll68  D  24  ’64  240w 


MARE,  MARGARET.  Annette  von  Droste-Huls- 
holf:  with  trs.  by  Ursula  Prideaux.  322p  pi 
$6  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
831  Droste-Hulshoff,  Annette  Elizabeth, 
Freiin  von  65-13257 

In  this  book  “a  biography  of  Annette  von 
Droste  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  represen¬ 
tative  lyrics,  epics,  and  prose  works,  with  sep¬ 
arate  chapters  on  the  supernatural,  symbols  and 
images,  and  poetic  style.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  General  index  and  index  of  Annette 
von  Droste- Hiilshoff’s  works. 


“A  useful  book  for  the  English  speaking  stu¬ 
dent  of  German  literature.  While  not  a  partic¬ 
ularly  original  treatment,  it  presents  the  stan¬ 
dard  biographical  and  critical  material  on  an 
important  19th-century  poet  in  clear,  readable 
English.  Poems,  included  in  German  within  the 
text,  are  given  an  excellent  prose  transla¬ 
tion  in  an  appendix.  ...  A  sound  reference  for 
undergraduate  use.” 

Choice  3:313  Je  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Wayne  Wonderley 

Mod  Lang  J  50:518  N  ’66  280w 
“Annette  von  Droste-ITUlshoff’s  gift  was 
lyrical.  .  .  .  Her  capacity  for  intense  observa¬ 
tion  finds  most  satisfactory  expression  and 
brings  the  fields  and  swamps  and  the  creatures 
of  the  heath  almost  tangibly  to  life.  Miss 
Margaret  Mare,  who  devotes  the  major  part 
of  this  first  English  book  on  the  German 
poetess  to  an  analysis  of  selected  poems  and 
their  style  and  symbolism,  establishes  very 
well  the  daring,  often  brilliant  verbal  precision 
of  these  minute  descriptions.  .  .  .  [The  poetess] 
comes  closest  perhaps  to  Emily  Bronte.  .  .  . 
a  juxtaposition  which  seems  more  apposite 
than  Miss  Mare’s  rather  fanciful  ranking  of 
her  with,  or  second  only  to,  Sappho.” 

TLS  pl208  D  30  ’65  700w 


MAREK,  KURT  W.  See  Ceram,  C.  W. 


MARGOLIS,  JOSEPH.  The  language  of  art  & 
art  criticism;  analytic  questions  in  aesthetics; 
pub.  for  the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati.  201p  $9 
Wayne  state  univ.  press 

111.8  Esthetics.  Art  criticism  65-10949 

The  author  “challenges  two  .  .  .  assumptions: 
that  incompatible  interpretations  of  works  of 
art  point  to  the  undisciplined  nature  of  art 
criticism,  and  that  value  judgments  cannot  be 
defended,  particularly  where  questions  of  taste 
arise  [He  deals  with]  fiction  and  metaphor. 

.  the  definition  of  art  and  the  intention  of 
the  artist,  the  problem  of  perception  in  the 
aesthetic  domain,  the  nature  of  taste,  the  in¬ 
dividuation  of  works  of  art,  and  the  boundaries 
of  aesthetics.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 


accept  or  extend  them.  The  method  employed 
in  this  study,  consequently,  not  only  provides 
the  reader  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
literature  of  modern  aesthetics,  but  many  of 
the  conclusions  reached  are  worth-while  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  issues  themselves.”  G.  A. 
Cevasco 

Library  J  90:3294  Ag  '65  170w 


MARGUERON,  JEAN-CLAUDE.  Mesopotamia; 
English  tr.  by  H.  S.  B.  Harrison.  (Ar- 
chaeologia  mundi  ser.  v  1)  211p  pi  col  pi 
$12.50  World  pub. 

913.35  Art,  Mesopotamian- — History.  Meso¬ 
potamia — Antiquities  65-25783 

The  series  Archaeologia  Mundi  “will  attempt 
to  fill  in  the  picture  of  archaeological  research 
throughout  the  world  and  to  draw  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  science  that  is  still  apt  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  .  .  .  Mesopotamia  [provides  an] 
example  of  the  way  in  which  archaeology  has 
advanced  historical  studies,  both  in  supplying 
fresh  written  sources  and  in  revealing  un¬ 
known  perspectives  of  the  first  ages  of  civili¬ 
zation.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Chronology. 


"This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  .  .  .  and 
a  most  auspicious  beginning  it  is.  For  the 
text  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  photographic 
plates,  many  in  superb  color.  .  .  .  The  only 
awkward  feature  of  this  handsome  volume  is 
that  the  plates  must  be  identified  from  a  List 
of  Illustrations  on  pages  205-211.” 

Best  Sell  25:268  O  1  ’65  200w 
“A  distinguished  French  archeologist  has 
written  a  highly  readable  account  of  the  2,500 
year  history  of  Mesopotamia.  ...  It  will  take 
an  honored  place  beside  [C.L.l  Woolley’s  The 
Sumerians  [19651,  [S.N.]  Kramer’s  The 

Sumerians  [BED  19631,  [A.L.l  Oppenheim’s  An¬ 
cient  Mesopotamia  IBRD  19651.” 

Choice  3  :559  S  ’66  170w 
“[This]  is  not  a  very  encouraging  beginning. 
The  illustrations  have  no  relation  to  the  text, 
which  never  once  refers  to  them  They  look 
as  though  they  have  been  collected  by  an  un¬ 
trained  but  well-meaning  publisher’s  assistant, 
more  or  less  unaided.  Large  objects  (reduced) 
are  juxtaposed  to  small  objects  (enlarged) 
without  any  feeling  or  taste.  One  is  upside 
down.  The  text  is  turgid  and  very  frequently 
fatuous.  The  translations,  executed  at  a 
dreary  level  of  literalness,  without  any  sense 
of  English  style,  does  not  help  to  redeem 
this  unlucky  firstborn  from  condemnation,  for 
which  the  fit  fate  prescribed  in  ancient  Car¬ 
thage  was  (alas!)  the  fiery  furnace.” 

TLS  p400  My  12  ’66  140w 


MARIANO,  NICKY.  Forty  years  with  Berenson; 
with  an  introd.  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark.  352p  pi 
$6.95  Knopf 

B  or  92  Berenson.  Bernard  66-19387 

The  editor  of  Sunset  and  Twilight,  by  Bernard 
Berenson  (BRD  1964),  who  spent  many  years 
as  librarian  and  companion  of  the  art  historian, 
“describes  Berenson,  his  travels,  moods,  work, 
friends,  and  hardships  as  they  affected  her 
life.”  (Library  J)  Appendix  includes  A  month 
with  the  paratroopers  in  the  front  line  (1944). 
Index. 


“The  volume  is  tolerably  unified  by  Margolis’ 
point  of  view,  that  of  a  philosophical  analyst. 
His  focus  is  rather  narrow,  largely  limited  to 
Anglo-American  writers  in  aesthetics  of  the 
20th  century.  .  .  .  Graduate  students  un¬ 

acquainted  with  the  subtleties  of  linguistic  anal¬ 
ysis  applied  to  aesthetics  may  well  be  instructed 
by  this  book.  [But]  the  work  has  a  textbook 
flavor  that  makes  it  somewhat  less  than  excit¬ 
ing  to  read.”  „ 

Choice  2:779  Ja  ’66  180w 
“The  style  of  [Margolis’  book]  obtrudes  upon 
the  reader  in  such  a  way  asi  to  make  the 
author’s  chief  points  far  from  perspicuous. 
Moreover,  these  points  appear  to  depend  upon 
his  rejection  of  the  views  of  other  aestheticians; 
but  these  authors  are  so  numerous  and  his 
treatments  of  them  necessarily  so  brief  that  the 
differences  between  Margolis’  opinions  and  those 
he  rejects: — differences  that  ought  to  clarify 
the  fo'rmen— fail  to  do  so  by  being  themselves 
far  from  evident.  .  .  .  When  one  considers 
these  various  points  in  relation  to  one  another, 
an  activity  seldom  engaged  m  by  Margolis, 
questions  and  answers  arise  so  strange  as  to 
make  one  wonder  if  he  has  understood  the 
particular  points  correctly.”  Kingsley  Price 
J  Aesthetics  25:105  fall  66  1200w 
“This  book  juxtaposes  the  most  significant 
statements  made  by  aestheticians  over  the  last 
60  years  in  order  to  analyze  them,  to  refute. 


“As  one  who  enjoyed  the  occasional  privilege 
of  being  a  guest  at  I  Tatti,  I  can  testify  to 
the  truthfulness  of  Miss  Mariano’s  account  of 
life  there.  The  utterly  antithetical  tempera¬ 
ments  of  Bernard  and  Mary  Berenson,  the  inner 
circle  of  friends,  the  continuous  flow  and  ebb 
of  visitors — all  isi  there.  Or  nearly  all.  There 
is  one  extraordinary  and  conspicuous  omission. 
Beyond  a  few  chance  remarks  there  is  no 
record  of  Berenson’s  conversation.  This  is  a 
serious  omission,  for  Berenson’s  conversation, 
like  that  of  Wilde,  easily  transcended  his:  writ¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  But  her  portrait  of  Berenson  is 
full  and  convincing.  It  tells  much  that  has 
not  been  told  before.”  John  Rothenstein 
Book  Week  pl9  N  13  '66  900w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Kay 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  7  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Commonweal  85:271  D  2  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Poirier 

Library  J  91:4943  O  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Biddle 

New  Repub  155:29  D  24  ’66  1850w 
“When  Miss  Mariano  began  her  40  years 
Berenson  was  already  53.  .  .  .  Miss  Mariano 
deals  with  a  man  fully  established  in  a  home 
and  a  routine.  She  numbers  the  visitors  to  I 
Tatti  and  the  sightseeing  trips,  she  portrays 
Berenson’s  formidable  wife.  She  doesn’t  ignore 
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faults — bad  temper  was  the  most  obvious — but 
she  hardly  presents  a  coherent  character  study. 
She  writes  for  those  more  fascinated  by  the 
Berenson  who  went  in  for  conspicuous  civilisa¬ 
tion  than  by  his  writings  or  his  complicated 
personality.  Her  reminiscences  have  the  un¬ 
exacting  tone  of  being  justified  by  their  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  But  her  account  is  essential  to  the 
Berenson  story  as  well  as  to  the  myth.”  Chris¬ 
topher  Salvesen 

New  Statesman  72:559  O  14  ’66  480w 


“This  is  the  best  of  the  memoirs  about  Ber¬ 
nard  Berenson,  perhaps  not  excepting  the  mast¬ 
er’s  own  ‘Sketch  for  a  Self-Portrait’  [BRD  1949]. 
.  .  .  Nicky  Mariano  has  redeemed  Berenson  from 
the  chilly  marble  of  his  legend.  She  has  not 
debunked  him,  but  nevertheless  has  returned 
him  to  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .  Without  setting  out 
to  do  so,  Miss  Mariano  suggests  sophisticated 
Berenson’ s  abiding  innocence  of  heart.  ‘Memoir’ 
is  the  operable  word.  The  author  succeeds  so 
well  in  picturing  Berenson  because  she  writes 
about  herself.  .  .  .  [Her]  qualities  are  tolerance, 
adaptability  and  empathy.  Her  portrait  of  Mary 
Berenson  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  this  book.  .  .  . 
Another  managing  lady  who  comes  off  well  at 
Miss  Mariano's  hands  is  Edith  Wharton.  .  .  . 
Miss  Mariano  shows  this  flawed  gem  in  her 
several  facets.”  Gene  Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  16  ’66  1550w 
New  Yorker  42:246  N  12  '66  llOw 


“[Nicky  Mariano]  writes  not  only  with  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  but  with  perception,  verve,  and 
a  convincing  balance.  Naturally  Lthis  book]  has 
a  pervadingly  worshipful  tone,  but  Miss  Mariano 
could  also  see  the  warts  on  her  hero’s  face.  .  .  . 
Except  for  occasional  passages  in  B.B.’s  own 
work,  no  other  book  gives  quite  the  same  sense 
of  tempo,  ritual,  and  meaning  of  the  scene  as 
the  visitors  came  and  left  I  Tatti.  And  come 
they  did,  the  mandarins  of  Western  culture — 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  Edith  Wharton,  Walter 
Lippmann,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Count  Hermann 
Keyserling,  Benedetto  Croce.  Miss  Mariano’s 
sketches  of  these  personalities  are  extremely 
uneven.  Some  are  just  a  few  words,  and  not  too 
penetrating  words  at  that.  Others  are  delightful, 
rewarding  vignettes.  .  .  .  [She]  is  most  success¬ 
ful  in  conveying  the  essence  of  what  was  really 
happening  as  the  incessant  talk  went  on  at  the 
Berensons’.”  B.  D.  Diamonstein 
Sat  R  49:30  O  29  '66  600w 


TLS  p591  J1  7  ’66  850w 


MARITA! N,  JACQUES.  Challenges  and  renew¬ 
als;  sel.  readings;  ed.  by  Joseph  W.  Evans 
and  Leo  R.  Ward.  389p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Notre 
Dame  press 

194  Philosophy  66-14626  rev 

"Selections  from  the  writings  of  Jacques 
Maritain,  centering  around  six  major  areas 
of  philosophic  concern:  theory  of  knowledge, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  esthetics,  politics  and 
philosophy  of  history.  The  selections  are  drawn 
from  16  sources  and  .  .  .  reflect  the  dominant 
concerns  of  Mari  tain’s  philosophic  life.”  (Amer¬ 
ica)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Surprisingly,  some  of  [Maritain’s]  best 
known  works  are  not  represented,  e.g.,  The 
Degrees  of  Knowledge  [BRD  1930]  and  Art  and 
Scholasticism  [BRD  1938].  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  lengthy  excerpts  from  .  .  .  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  God  [BRD  1954]  .  .  .  and  On  the 
Philosophy  of  History  [BRD  1958].  In  addition, 
the  editors  have  translated  afresh  material 
from  Science  et  Sagesse  and  have  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  English -reading  public  material 
accessible  hitherto  only  in  French.  .  .  .  The 
resultant  anthology  succeeds  in  providing  a 
splendid  overview  of  Maritain’s  work,  offering 
the  reader  a  genuine  introduction  to  this 
fecund  mind — an  introduction  far  superior  to 
any  that  could  be  given  by  books  about 
Maritain.  For  those  who  have  never  read 
Maritain,  the  volume  offers  an  excellent  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  range  and  depth  of  his  work: 
.  .  .  for  those  who  have  .  .  .  [it]  provides 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  his  tremendous 
richness  and  his  relevance  for  contemporary 
man.”  W.  E.  May 

America  115:427  O  8  ’66  420w 


Maritain’s  imporance  as  a  leading  con¬ 
temporary  spokesman  for  neo-Scholasticism 
makes  his  Inclusion  in  a  comprehensive  philoso¬ 
phical  collection  a  necessity.  The  present 
compilation  is  a  complementary  volume  to  the 
same  editors’  earlier  anthology.  The  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy  of  Jacques  Maritain: 


Selected  Readings  (1955).  Recommended  for 
philosophy  collections  in  academic  and  larger 
public  libraries.”  T.  M  Bogie 

Library  J  91:3957  S  1  ’66  lOOw 


MARKANDAYA,  KAMALA.  A  handful  of  rice; 
a  novel.  297p  $5.95  Day 

66-18782 

This  novel  "describes  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  India.  It  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  a  young  man  [Ravi]  who  has  left  his  village 
to  find  a  living  in  the  city  only  to  learn  that 
in  the  city  as  in  the  village  the  poor  are  entitled 
only  to  poverty.”  (TLS) 


"There  is  no  doubt  of  Kamala  Markandaya’s 
power  with  words,  her  ability  to  evoke  real 
people  in  a  real  world,  •  to  rip  away  the  fagade 
and  expose  the  raw  truth.  .  .  .  [She]  limns 
the  suffering  face  of  India  with  colors  of  love, 
anger,  compassion  and  even  humor.”  Fortunata 
Caliri 

America  115:212  Ag  27  ’66  350w 


•Extremely  tough-minded,  [the  author]  ap¬ 
plies  a  gentle  prose  to  the  daily  outrage  that 
constitutes  life  in  a  modern  Indian  city. 
.  .  .  There  are  curious  echoes  of  Western 
proletarian  novels  here,  without  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  hope  which  relieved  their  somber  gloom. 
.  .  .  Recommended  as  a  depressing  but  honest 
portrayal  of  a  culture  with  too  manv  people 
and  scarcely  the  material  means  to’  satisfy 
their  barest  needs.”  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:4137  S  15  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:5268  O  15  ’66  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Lall 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  S  11  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Par  ton 

Sat  R  49:34  Ag  27  ’66  420w 
“There  is  at  bottom  too  much  gentility  in  the 
portrait,  just  as  there  is  too  much  sensibility 
m  the  writing.  The  author’s  imagination  is  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
i.ler.  °wn  gentleness  and  the  brutality  of  her  sub- 
ject..  This  is  a,  serious  well-documented  novel 
but  it  lacks  boldness  and  vitality.  It  is  inform- 
ative  where  it  might  have  been  overpowering  ’* 
TLS  p579  Je  30  ’66  440w 


MARKE,  JULIUS  J.  Vignettes  of  legal  history: 
an  introd.  by  Bernard  Schwartz.  337p  11 
$6.50  Rothman 

340.09  U.S. — Constitutional  law  65-22980 
A  collection  of  21  .  .  .  sketches  of  landmark 
cases,  evolving  procedures  and  important,  books 
m  Anglo-American  law  by  the  Law  Librarian 
of  New  York  University.  .  .  .  Vignettes  one 
through  nine  treat  important  19th-century 
Supreme  court  cases  (not  always  the  obvious 
ones)  m  chronological  order;  the  remaining 
twelve  touch  on  aspects  of  and  episodes  in 
English  and  American  law  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  early  19th  century.  There  are  16 
illustrations  of  persons  and  documents,  tables 
of  statutes  and  cases  mentioned.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


“Intended  for  general  (and  perhaps  younger) 
readers,  this  collection  .  .  .  makes  no  original 
cpntnbution  to  legal  history.  Yet  each  vignette 
displays  Marke  s  learning  and  his  ambition  to 
exploit  the  dramatic  aspects  of  his  subject  and 
to  describe  in  terms  the  layman  can  under¬ 
stand  the  development  of  legal  principles  and 
practices  without  sacrificing  accuracy  Con¬ 
sisting  of  pieces  separately  written  and  in  most 
cases  previously  published  in  the  N.Y.U  Law 
Center  Bulletin,  the  book  lacks  unity  and 
direction.  .  .  .  No  footnotes,  though  Marke 
quotes  frequently,  and  no  bibliography  Pos¬ 
sibly  useful  as  a  reference  work.” 

Choice  3:456  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“Professor  Marke  reminds  us  that  we.  the 
people,  mold  our  own  destiny  and  that  we  do 
it  in  .  an  absorbingly  interesting  way  most  of 
the  time.  His  work  is  highly  recommended  for 
schools,  colleges,  serious  students  and  casual 
readers.”  A.  A.  Charpentier 

Library  J  90:4101  O  1  ’65  130w 


MARKMANN,  CHARLES  LAM.  The  noblest 
cry;  a  history  of  the  American  civil  liberties 
union.  464p  $7.95  St  Martins 

323.4  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

65-20816 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  40w 
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Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Metzger 

Am  Hist  R  71:1465  J1  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Swanberg 

Book  Week  p2  P  6  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:363  Je  ’66  210w 


MARKSON,  DAVID.  The  ballad  of  Dingus 
Magee;  being  the  immortal  true  saga  of  the 
most  notorious  and  desperate  bad  man  of  the 
olden  days,  his  blood-shedding,  his  ruination 
of  poor  helpless  females  &  cetera;  also  in¬ 
cluding  tile  only  reliable  account  ever  offered 
to  the  public  of  his  heroic  gun  battle  with 
Sheriff  C.  D.  Hoke  Birdsill,  Yerkey’s  Hole, 
New  Mex..  1884,  and  with  additional  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  fateful  and  mysterious  bor¬ 
dello-burning  of  the  same  year;  and  further¬ 
more  interspersed  with  trustworthy  and 
shamelessly  interesting  sketches  of  “Dig 
Blouse’’  Belle  Nops,  Anna  Hot  Water,  "Horse- 
face”  Agnes,  and  others,  hardly  any  remain¬ 
ing  upright  at  the  end;  composed  in  the  finest 
modern  .English  as  taken  diligently  from  the 
genuine  archives.  202p  $4  Bobbs 

65-26504 

A  parody  of  the  outlaw-sheriff  confrontation 
popular  in  stories  of  the  Wild  West. 


This  elegantly  plotted  tec  makes  Holmes'  and 
Dr.  Moriarty’s  pursuit  of  each  other  look  like 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek  on  a  suburban  lawn. 
The  spy  novel  has  reached  its  rococo  period, 
and  hypertrophy  with  backward  tail  feather 
and  forward  toe  leads  the  dance.  But  Mr.  Mar¬ 
lowe  is  an  accomplished  master  of  the  trade, 
and  before  one  is  halfway  through  his  Byzantine 
plot  anything  at  all  has  become  plausible.  .  .  . 
Only  the  most  serious  duties  will  keep  a  reader 
from  going  all  the  way  to  the  end  once  he’s 
hooked  around  page  3.”  Guy  Davenport 
Nat  R  18:1002  O  4  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  9  ’66  230w 
TLS  p713  Ag  4  ’66  20w 


MARLOWE,  STEPHEN,  The  search  for  Bruno 
Heidler.  246p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

66-11435 


Ted  Dunbar,  an  Army  Graves  Investigator 
is.  enlisted  to  help  find  Heidler  [a  Nazi  war 
criminal].  Dunbar’s  wife  [Barbara]  now  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him,  had  known  Heidier  and  was 
also  seeking  him  to  write  a  book  about  his 
past.  The  search  takes  Ted  to  Paris  [and  the 
faouth  of  France].”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This]  is  ribald  and  raunchy,  a  sex-laden 
swinging  satire  on  western  tales  starring  tough 
young  gunslingers;  it  is  oddly  repetitious  and 
certainly  not  edifying.” 

Best  Sell  25:435  F  15  ’66  30w 
"[This]  comic  novel  of  the  Old  West  .  .  . 
will  appeal  to  the  semi-literate  and  bawdy 
taste.  .  .  .  Itching  woolens,  astonishing  bosoms, 
and  chill  cures  should  suggest  the  whole  comic 
Western  bit  that  the  author  has  told  in  an 
astonishingly  sardonic  vein.  The  better  comedy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  upbringing  of  the  orphan 
Dingus  but  it  does  not  redeem  the  book.” 
William  McCleary 

Library  J  91:2877  Je  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  13  ’66  180w 
Newsweek  67:94D  Ap  25  ’66  290w 
“This  wild  West  spoof  is  stacked  with  enough 
sagebrush  cliches  to  make  it  high  Campfire. 
Runty  Dingus  Magee,  who  goes  around  building 
a  reputation  as  a  desperado  by  taking  credit 
for  other  people’s  crimes,  is  sometimes  a 
delightful  composite  of  all  western  bad  men; 
at  other  times,  he  is  merely  a  hapless,  schem¬ 
ing  little  schnook.  As  a  result,  parts  of  the 
book  are  rollickingly  funny  parody,  while  other 
parts  are  slapstick.” 

Time  87:92  Ap  22  ’66  50w 


“This  is  a  vivid  and  fascinating  spy  thriller.” 

Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2364  My  1  ’66  120w 
“This  is  primarily  a  thriller;  as  such,  it 
comes  off  well.  Marlowe’s  effort  to  move  into 
deeper  novel  status  is  less  successful.  His 
paperback  adventures  of  Chet  Drum  are  better 
entertainment.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Timesi  Bk  R  p22  Mr  27  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  '66  40w 


MARMOR,  JUDD,  ed.  Sexual  inversion;  the 
multiple  roots  of  homosexuality.  358p  $8.50 
Basic  bks. 

301.41  Homosexuality  65-13343 

In  this  collection  of  essays  “seventeen  [au¬ 
thors]  from  all  sectors  of  biological,  social,  med¬ 
ical,  and  behavioral  science  explore  the  multiple 
factors  responsible  for  homosexual  behavior  and 
suggest  new  treatment  approaches.  .  .  .  The 
contributors  cite  relevant  insights  from  history, 
comparative  zoology,  genetics,  endocrinology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  law,  psychology,  and 
psychoanalysis.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


MARLOWE,  DEREK.  A  dandy  In  aspic.  256p 
$4.95  Putnam 

66-23814 

“Alexander  Eberlin  is  a  Russian  assassin  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  penetrating  the  British 
intelligence  apparatus  where,  from  time  to  time, 
his  Communist  masters  call  upon  him  to  [as¬ 
sassinate]  one  of  his  colleagues.  Alarmed  over 
a  recent  rash  of  such  depredations,  his  British 
employers  order  him  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
the  mysterious  murderer  who  is  moving  with 
such  great  assurance  among  them.  In  effect,  he 
is  ordered  to  assassinate  himself.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:768  N  26  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Lawler 

Best  Sell  26:261  O  15  ’66  380w 
“The  situation  [the  author]  has  going  here  is 
an  arresting  one.  .  .  .  [Yet]  once  its  basic 
premise  is  stated,  [the  book]  never  catches  and 
holds  you  at  that  level  of  delicious  agony  one 
always  hopes  for  in  first-class  novels  of  espion¬ 
age.  Then,  too,  Eberlin’ s  character  is  seriously 
flawed.  .  .  .  These  failures  might  have  been 
forgiven  if  Marlowe  had  been  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  issue  that  is  implicit  in  his 
novel — which  is  nothing  less  than  the  revelation 
of  the  inner  torture  that  the  question  of  na¬ 
tional  loyalty  often  presents  in  the  modern 
world.  But  he  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  very 
superficial  fellow,  lacking  any  real  desire  to 
sound  the  Conradian  depths  that  could  quite 
easily  be  discovered  beneath  the  carefully  oiled 
surface.”  Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  p22  O  30  '66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  22  ’66 
550w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3770  Ag  *66  UOw 


“Marrnor,  a  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry, 
has  edited  a  serious,  many  faceted  approach 
to  an  understanding  of  homosexuality;  the 
contributors  are  competent  biological  or  social 
scientists,  or  clinicians.  .  .  .  [This]  book  would 
seem  to  have  a  place  in  a  college  or  university 
library.” 

Choice  2:823  Ja  ’66  40w 
“The  material  is  concise  and  technical  jargon 
is  kept  at  a  pleasant  minimum.  The  neophyte 
will  find  this  work  helpful  and  provocative.  The 
professional  will  find  it  useful  in  bringing  him¬ 
self  up-to-date  in  the  various  areas,  findings, 
and  concepts.  For  general  collections  in  the 
fields  of  psychology,  psychoanalysis,  and  psy¬ 
chiatry.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  90:4095  O  1  ’65  90w 


MARR1C,  J.  J.  Gideon’s  badge.  244p  $3.95  Har¬ 
per 

65-21382 

Detective  story  in  which  “Scotland  Yard’s 
Commander  Gideon  visits  Manhattan,  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  N.Y.P.D.  on  an  affair  of 
international  hijacking;  the  usual  fine  complex 
of  Gideon  cases  includes  a  porthole- murderer 
and  a  rapist-poisoner.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  25:366  D  15  ’65  130w 
“A  new  Gideon  is  always  an  event;  the 
present  one  has  an  added  attraction,  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Commander  and  his  wife  on 
their  first  visit  to  New  York.  One  of  the  many 
international  problems  plaguing  the  London  and 
New  York  police  is  left  unsolved,  which  gives 
us  devotees  a  cliff -hanging  span  of  waiting  for 
the  sequel.”  D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pl4  D  19  ’65  50w 
“[In  this  book]  we  learn  that  Gideon’s  ad¬ 
mirers  include  the  entire  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  and  that  Marric  knows  the  docks 
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of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  as  well  as  he  does 
London’s.  .  .  .  It’s  Gideon  at  his  best.”  M.  K. 
Grant 

Library  J  90:5303  D  1  '65  60w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  28  '65  90w 
“Mr.  Marric  conjures  up  the  crimes — the 
strings  of  crimes — and  Gideon  keeps  them  spin¬ 
ning  in  the  air  until  the  tension  is  ready  to 
snap.  This  is  not  the  best  of  the  Gideon  books, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  one.” 

New  Yorker  41:248  N  27  '65  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  '66  20w 


MARRIC,  J.  J.  For  other  books  by  this  au¬ 
thor,  see  Creasey,  J. 


MARROU,  HENRI  IReN£E.  The  meaning  of 
history  [tr.  by  Robert  J.  Olsen].  323p  85.95 
Helicon  press 

901  History — Philosophy  63-19405 

A  study  of  “the  nature  and  limits  of  historical 
knowledge.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“The  hottest  theological  topic  of  our  day  has 
to  do  with  the  meaning  of  history.  Marrou’s 
book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  an  expand¬ 
ing  shelf  on  the  subject.  His  is  not  a  soaring 
philosophy  of  history  but  a  reflection  on  theory 
by  a  practicing  historian  who  is  also  a  practic¬ 
ing  Christian.” 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  '66  40w 
“M.  Marrou,  a  French  historian  specializing  in 
Christian  antiquity,  vigorously  addresses  his 
views  ...  to  aspiring  historians.  Lambasting 
the  spurious  objectivity  of  the  Positivists, 
he  offers  a  systematic  inventory  of  a  tradition 
stemming  from  Dilthey  which  stresses  the 
the  inseparability  of  history  from  the  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  the  historian.  Not  only  do  the 
problems  chosen  and  the  hypotheses  formed 
by  the  historian  spring  from  his  commitments 
and  experiences,  but  his  very  facts  depend 
upon  his  conception  of  human  possibilities. 
Still,  M.  Marrou  is  not  a  skeptic  because  he 
believes  that  the  historian  can  grasp  truth  in 
spite  of  his  limitations.  However,  that  part  of 
his  argument  is  not  as  clear  or  convincing  as 
the  rest.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:1417  Mr  15  '66  130w 


MARSH,  NGAIO.  Killer  dolphin.  304p  $4.95 
Little 

66-21001 

“The  Dolphin  is  a  crumbling  deserted  19th- 
century  London  theater  that  Peregrine  Jay 
falls  in  love  with  because,  if  restored,  it  could 
be  a  ^  perfect  setting  for  any  play  he  could  write 
or  direct.  After  a  strange  struggle  to  save  it 
from  destruction,  he  opens  his  new  play,  The 
Glove,  to  great  acclaim  before  tragedy  strikes. 
Sudden  death  brings  the  addition  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Roderick  Alleyn  to  .  .  .  [the!  cast,  and 
the  chase  is  on.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:214  S  15  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  ’66  80w 
“Crafty  and  compelling  I  certainly  agree  that 
this  is.  Once  again  Miss  Marsh  .  .  .  writes 
about  the  London  theatrical  scene,  delightfully, 
vividly  and  inimitably — even  bringing  off  the 
small  miracle  of  convincing  us  that  her  hero, 
inspired  by  a  genuine  Shakespearean  relic,  has 
written  a  good  play  about  Shakespeare.  .  .  . 
The  mystery,  which  sets  in  late,  is  a  good  one; 
the  novel  of  theater,  which  dominates  through¬ 
out,  is  a  ioy  absolute.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  S  25  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  '66  30w 


MARSH,  ROBERT.  Four  dialectical  theories 
of  poetry;  an  aspect  of  English  neoclassical 
criticism.  223p  $6  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
821  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  English  poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-24432 

The  author  "identifies  four  fundamentally 
different  forms  of  theorizing  about  the  nature 
and  value  of  poetry.  He  then  examines  .  .  . 
the  thought  of  four  representative  theorists — 
the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mark  Akenside, 


David  Hartley,  and  James  Harris.  All  share 
certain  classical  beliefs  about  the  nature  of 
the  poet — as  supreme  knower  and  moralist,  as 
divinely  inspired,  and  as  an  imitator  of  divme 
creativity.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“While  this  essay  .  .  .  shows  marked  dis- 
cipleship  (in  both  style  and  method)  to  the 
Chicago  Critics  and  specifically  prescinds  from 
the  work  of  Wimsatt  and  Brooks  ...  it 
examines  (quotes,  paraphrases,  and  summa¬ 
rizes  closely)  with  thoroughness  and  objec¬ 
tivity.  .  .  .  The  footnotes  constitute  a  valuable 
annotated  bibliography.  Graduate  students  will 
appreciate  this  contribution  to  analytical  schol¬ 
arship  in  British  aesthetics.” 

Choice  3:210  My  66  190w 
“Some  readers  may  find  especially  helpful 
Professor  Marsh’s  long  appendix  covering  the 
impact  of  these  four  theories  on  England  s 

greatest  Romantic  literary  philosopher,  S.  T. 

loleridge.  A  necessarily  abstract  and  poly¬ 
syllabic  treatise,  this  is  for  large  academic 
libraries.”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  90:4080  O  1  ’65  200w 


MARSHALL,  ANDREW.  Brazil.  231p  pi  maps 
$6.50  Walker  &  co. 

981  Brazil  66-12844 

A  “study  of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural 
aspects  of  Brazil.”  (Publisher’s  note)  A  Who’s 
Who  in  Brazil  is  appended.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“History,  politics,  geography,  economics,  and 
sociology  are  all  mixed  together  into  the  kind 
of  a  bock  that  would  sei*ve  as  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  for  any  traveller  intending  to  visit 
Brazil.  However,  it  is  more  useful  and  inter¬ 
pretive  than  one  would  expect.  .  .  .  More  a 
work  for  the  layman  than  the  scholar,  it  would 
be  most  useful  in  libraries  of  institutions  that 
do  not  offer  specialized  courses  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  history.” 

Choice  3:950  D  ’66  80w 


“This  is  a  sensitive,  interpretive  panorama 
of  Brazil,  a  land  of  contrasts.  .  .  .  Librarians 
seeking  a  popular,  well  illustrated  account  for 
the  interested  general  reader  should  buy  this.” 
H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  91:3447  J1  ’66  80w 
“Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  Reuter’s  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Brazil  after  the  war  and  for 
many  years  a  Latin  American  specialist  on  the 
staff  of  The  Times,  has  considerable  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  comments  on 
the  current  scene — particularly  on  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  race  relations,  but  also  on  political 
and  economic  developments — should  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  non-specialist.  But  the  book 
contains  far  too  much  rather  poor  narrative 
history;  the  guide  to  further  reading  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  scrappy;  and  the  space  devoted  in 
the  Who’s  Who  in  Brazil  to  a  curious  mixture 
of  historical  and  contemporary  political  figures 
bears  little  or  no  relation  to  their  individual 
interest  or  importance.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
disappointing  book.” 

TLS  p914  O  6  ’66  120w 


MARSHALL,  CHARLES  BURTON.  The  cold 
war;  a  concise  history.  104p  maps  $2.65 
Watts,  F. 

909.82  World  politics — 1945-  .  History. 

Modern — 20th  century  65-21627 

The  author  “outlines  the  basic  differences 
between  Communist  and  Western  ideology  and 
goals  and  explains  how  these  differences  have 
come  into  play  in  specific  conflicts  such  as  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1948  and  the  Korean  War.  The 
author  also  differentiates  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  of  containment  and  the  Russian 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  explains  the 
problems  inherent  in  both.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Best  Seil  26:19  Ap  1  '66  lOOw  LI’ A] 
“[This  is]  a  kind  of' State  Department  White 
Paper  for  young  adults  in  which  expansion¬ 
ist  Marxist  Leninism  is  the  villain  and  altru¬ 
istic,  reasonable,  patient,  self-sacrificing  Amer¬ 
ican  internationalism  the  hero.  .  .  .  There  are 
enough  facts  in  this  history  to  provide  back¬ 
ground  material  for  quick  social  science  pa¬ 
pers.  But  I  think  young  people  would  profit 
by  exposure  to  the  ‘other  side’s’  arguments  in 
a  book  such  as  this  one — and  to  a  discussion 
of  the  vast  momentum  for  sustaining  the  Cold 
War  which  has  been  generated  on  this  side.” 
George  Feifer 

Book  Week  p36  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  3  ’65  140w  [YA] 
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The  brevity  of  this  narrative  leaves  many 
unanswered  questions.  However,  because  it 
is  on  the  whole  a  rational  and  fairly  objective 
treatment  of  highly  controversial  material,  it 
is  a  useful  starting  point  for  further  investi¬ 
gation.  .  .  .  Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  N.  E. 

Library  J  91:1074  F  15  ’66  140w  [YA1 
‘‘[This  book]  is  as  lucidly  written  as  it  is  lean 
and  economical.  It  has  a  good  index,  clear 
maps,  and — no  footnotes.  .  .  .  While  the  terms 
are  simple  and  defined  in  elementary  ways, 
the  [chapters]  .  have  been  ordered  with  the 
rigor  of  Euclidian  propositions  and  have  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter.  .  .  .  The 
ivorean  episode,  only  a  few  pages,  is  both 
clearly  understandable  and  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  politics.  .  .  .  The  shift  of  Com¬ 
munist  interest  to  the  Third  World,  once  the 
West  had  achieved  a  politically  impregnable 
position,  is  well  though  briefly  treated.  There 
is  too  little  mention  of  the  U.S.  role  in  hasty 
decolonization,  and  the  Congo  disaster  is 
omitted — perhaps  for  reasons  of  space.”  Pyrrho 
Nat  R  18:274  Mr  22  '66  600w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxii  summer  ’66  130w 


MARSHIALL,  GEORGE  N.  An  understanding 
of  Albert  Schweitzer.  180p  pi  $4  Philosophical 
lib. 

362.1  Schweitzer,  Albert  65-28763 

‘‘During  Schweitzer’s  lifetime  and  continuing 
alter  his  death,  criticisms  have  been  directed 
at  his  motives  for  going  to  Africa,  his  direction 
of  the  hospital,  his  religious  beliefs,  his  views 
toward  the  Africa,  culture,  and  his  attitude  re¬ 
garding  nuclear  tests.  These  areas  are  explored 
by  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Larger 
Fellowship  of  the  Unitarian  Universalis!  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  (Choice)  Appendix  includes  two 
letters  concerning  the  hospital’s  future.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


‘  [The  author]  writes  with  obvious  sympathy 
for  Schweitzer  but  tries  to  avoid  simply  making 
him  a  ‘plaster  saint.’  The  defense  of  Schweit¬ 
zer’s  views  on  running  the  hospital  and  his 
treatment  of  the  natives  is  more  persuasive 
than  the  attempt  to  support  his  religious 
liberalism  which  is  too  sketchy  to  be  of  much 
value.  While  not  intended  as  a  biography, 
events  surrounding  Schweitzer’s  death  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Recommended  as  a  readable  and 
relevant  appraisal.” 

Choice  3:793  N  ’66  170w 


“Marshall  outlines  the  critics’  opinions,  but 
proves  how  little  they  were  founded  on  fact. 
He  convinces  his  readers  that  Schweitzer  was 
‘always  true  to  his  principles  of  reason,  natural¬ 
ism,  and  thought’  while  practicing  the  religion 
of  love.  Highly  recommended  for  its  sincerity 
of  purpose.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:2480  My  15  ’66  llOw 


logical  factors  for  which  the  law  makes  little 
or  no  provision:  and  what  is  supposedly  a 
disinterested  quest  for  justice  is  transformed 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  American  ‘adversary’ 
trial  system  into  bitter  combat  between  lawyers. 
James  Marshall  urges  ...  a  bringing  up  to  date 
of  court  precepts  and  procedures  to  make  them 
conform  more  closely  with  what  we  have 
learned  in  modern  times  about  human  nature.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  9  ’66  140w 


MARSHALL,  JOHN.  Catholics,  marriage,  and 
contraception.  212p  $4.50  Helicon  press 
261.8  Birth  control  65-24125 

The  author's  ' ‘thought  begins  from  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  population  control  and  the 
essential  importance  of  love  in  Christian  mar¬ 
riage  and  of  sexual  intimacy  in  conjugal  love.” 
(America)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Marshall,  a  physician,  has  done  an  impres¬ 
sive  job  with  the  British  government- supported 
Catholic  Marriage  Advisory  Council.  .  .  .  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Pope’s  Commission  on 
Population,  Family  and  Birth  Rate.  This  book, 
while  it  reveals  no  secrets,  nevertheless  pro¬ 
vides  an  inside  view  of  the  issues  that  divided 
the  commission.  Moreover,  though  Marsiiail  is 
capable  of  it,  the  book  is  no  scholarly  tome. 
It  is  a  simple  presentation  that  opens  some 
very  complex  matters  to  the  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligent  person.  .  .  .  Chapters  five  to  eight 
are  almost  half  the  book,  and  they  are  by  far 
the  better  half.  Here  Marshall  centers  his  at¬ 
tention  on  birth  regulation,  methods  of  reg¬ 
ulation,  the  pill  and  rhythm.  Both  the  sure 
touch  of  the  expert  and  the  precision  of  the 
man  of  practical  wisdom  are  everywhere  in 
evidence  in  these  strong,  clear  and  very  in¬ 
formative  chapters.  .  .  .  While  Marshall's  ef¬ 
fort  to  discover  a  foundation  for  conjugal  mo¬ 
rality  in  love  seems  to  me  theoretically  weak, 
the  book  is  very  worth-while.”  G.  G.  Grisez 
America  114:232  F  12  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:533  S  ’66  170w 
“While  offering  no  easy,  pat  solutions  to  the 
problem  under  discussion,  Dr.  Marshall  care¬ 
fully  defines  terms,  supplies  a  brief  historical 
background,  and  presents  his  discussion  log¬ 
ically.  While  the  discussion  is  involved  spe¬ 
cifically  with  Catholic  marriage,  it  will  still 
be  of  service  to  anyone  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  Dr.  Marshall’s  presentation  makes 
the  book  essential  for  most  libraries,  which 
should  find  this  a  popular  acquisition.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  current  and  controversial;  readers  will 
find  it  extremely  useful  for  clarifying  their 
own  ideas,  and  for  understanding  the  Church’s 
viewpoint.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  90:3460  S  1  ’65  140w 
Revievted  by  Magdalen  Goffin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:4  J1  7  ’66  420w 


MARSHALL,  HERBERT,  ed.  &  tr.  Mayakov¬ 
sky.  See  Maiakovskil,  Y.  V. 


MARSHALL,  HERBERT,  ed.  &  tr.  Voznesen¬ 
sky:  selected  poems.  See  Voznesenskil,  A.  A. 


MARSHALL,  JAMES.  Law  and  psychology  in 
conflict.  119p  il  $5.95  Bobbs 
364.12  Forensic  psychology.  Justice,  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  65-28322 

“This  book  is  an  indictment  of  our  present 
law  of  evidence.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the 
investigation  of  facts  by  means  of  human 
testimony.  Citing  psychological  studies  which 
show  the  imperfections  of  perception  and  recol¬ 
lection  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  a 
lawyer  and  university  teacher,  calls  for  a 
major  review  of  the  law  of  evidence  based  on 
the  recent  findings  of  the  social  psychologists. 
Questions  and  problems,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  the  law  is  to  be  related  to  the  facts 
of  human  behavior,  are  set  forth  and  the 
proposal  is  made  for  joint  discussions  by  lawyers 
and  social  scientists  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
more  rational  law  of  evidence.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“This  publication  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
informed  layman,  to  lawyers  and  to  psychol- 
ogists.”  H.  M.  Burns  5423  N  4  ,g6  ^ 

“The  most  honestly  given  evidence  is  falsified, 
[the  author]  contends,  by  an  array  of  psycho- 


MARSHALL,  N.  B.  The  life  of  fishes.  402p  il 
pi  col  pi  $12.50  World  pub. 

597  Fishes  66-11276 

“The  author’s  aim  [is]  to  show  how  by  vari¬ 
ous  means  these  creatures  are  masters  of  their 
environment.  .  .  .  The  chapters  [are]  grouped 
according  to  life  day  by  day,  life  histories, 
living  spaces  and  diversity  of  form.  .  .  .  Fish 
reproduction  is  comprehensively  described  from 
the  formation  of  the  gonads  to  the  young  adult. 
.  .  .  Several  chapters,  centred  on  adaptations 
to  environment  and  on  zoogeography,  discuss 
living  spaces,  including  fresh-water  and  deep 
sea.  A  great  number  of  names  and  categories 
of  fish  are  mentioned.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Choice  3:676  O  ’66  160w 
“A  superb  coverage  of  the  natural  history  of 
some  20,000  species  of  fish,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  deep-water  denizens  about  which  little 
is  currently  in  print.  Day-to-day  existence,  life 
cycles,  sensory  problems,  feeding  and  growing, 
ways  of  staying  alive,  and  much  more  are  cov¬ 
ered.  Excellent  photographs  and  drawings.  This 
book  may  prove,  in  time,  to  be  the  most  popular 
book  on  the  topic  for  the  general  reader.” 

Library  J  91:4372  S  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Mr.  N.  B.  Marshall’s  book  is  an  important 
work  .  .  .  intended  mainly  for  the  university 
student.  .  .  .  The  addition  of  a  synoptic  clas¬ 
sification  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  book.  This  comprehensive  and  very  useful 
volume  is  well  illustrated  in  line,  monochrome 
and  colour.” 

TLS  pll99  D  23  ’65  340w 
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MARSHALL,  P.  J.  The  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  217p  $4.80  Oxford 

B  or  92  Hastings,  Warren  66-484 

“The  first  four  chapters  present  an  .  .  .  ac¬ 
count  of  why  the  impeachment  was  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  but  failed  in  the  Lords. 
The  second  portion  of  the  book  attempts  a  de¬ 
tailed  evaluation  of  the  validity  of  the  charges 
made  against  Hastings.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Mr.  Marshall  has  been  able  to  give  us  a 
clear  and  readable  account  of  the  impeachment 
within  iiic  compass  of  two  hundred  pages.  .  .  . 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  four  charges  in  the  articles 
of  indictment  that  were  investigated  by  the 
Lords.  These  charges  concerned  Hastings’  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  revolt  of  Chait  Singh,  his 
treatment  of  the  begums  of  Oudli,  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  presents,  and  his  manner  of  awarding 
contracts:  they  are  examined  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  historian.  This  gives  this 
book  its  value.  ...  It  is  good  that  causes 
oelebres  such  as  the  impeachment  of  Hast¬ 
ings  .  .  .  should  be  viewed  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  social  customs  and  morality  of  the 
age  in  which  the  actors  lived.  In  this  respect 
.  .  .  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably.”  Orby 
Mootham 

Am  Hist  R  72:187  O  ’66  430w 
“A  useful  contribution  to  the  study  of  18th- 
century  Parliamentary  procedure  as  well  as  the 
complex  problems  of  Hastings'  career  in  India. 
Marshall  assumes  a  rather  extensive  knowledge 
of  British  politics  and  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
book  is  therefore  primarily  of  interest  to  spe¬ 
cialists  in  these  fields  or  to  advanced  students. 

.  .  .  A  concluding  chapter  on  the  general  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  trial  is  valuable  but  too  brief 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.” 

Choice  3:448  J1  ’66  140w 
“Within  the  limits  set,  Mr.  Marshall  has 
done  admirably.  He  has  a  clear,  concise,  agree¬ 
able  style,  and  never  loses  control  of  a  subject 
which  is  notorious  for  its  complexity.  His  book 
is  the  product  of  deep  research,  it  contains  a 
number  of  new  and  interesting  ideas,  and  it 
will  surely  form  indispensable  reading  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  really 
live  up  to  its  title.  The  author  deals  only  with 
aspects  of  the  impeachment  and  makes  no  real 
attempt  to  describe  the  subject  as  a  whole  or 
put  it  into  a  longer  perspective.  ...  In  short 
this  is  excellent  material  for  an  ampler  work.” 

TLS  p783  S  1  ’66  650w 


MARSHALL,  PETER.  The  raging  moon;  a 

novel.  222p  $4.50  Bobbs 

66-15952 

Bruce  Pritchard  "is  a  young  Yorkshireman, 
ex-high-school  miler  and  cub  reporter  on  the 
daily  paper  of  an  industrial  town,  Annette 
Perel,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Sussex  physician,  about  to  go  off  herself  to 
study  medicine.  What  stands  out  about  these 
two  characters  is  the  arrogance  of  youth,  ready 
to  cast  off  family  ties.  What  destroys  their 
independence  and  brings  them  together  is 
paralytic  polio,  which  sends  them  to  a  home 
for  the  disabled.  .  .  .  The  predicament  which 
Bruce  and  Annette  face  is  that  they  do 
not  change  as  a  result  of  their  disabilities.” 
(NY  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:12  Ap  1  ’66  450w 
“All  the  ingredients  for  soap  opera  are 
inherent  in  this  situation.  However,  the  book 
is  far  from  being  a  saccharine-sweet  story 
because  Peter  Marshall,  himself  a  victim  of 
polio,  writes  with  wit,  sensitivity  and  a  point 
of  view  which  was  not  changed  by  a  disease 
which  often  warps  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body.  This  tragic  tale  leaves  the  reader 
with  new  insights  and  hope  for  the  afflicted. 
Highly  recommended.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 
Library  J  91:1446  Mr  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  B.  Brophy 

New  Statesman  68:23  J1  3  '64  30w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  17  ’66  250w 
“The  picture  of  Bruce  the  adolescent,  im¬ 
patient  with  his  parents,  experimenting  with 
a  _  variety  of  girls,  is  clear  but  derivative, 
with  echoes  of  Billy  Liar  and  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Dog.  But  Bruce  in  his 
wheelchair,  a  burden  to  his  dull  brother  and 
selfish  sister-in-law,  resenting  his  dependence 
and  protecting  himself  with  savage,  bloodv- 
minded  words,  is  fiercely  and  brilliantly  drawn. 
By  far  the  finest  sections  of  the  book  are 


set  in  a  home  for  handicapped  people,  run  by 
the  Church  as  a  charity.  .  .  .  LThe  author) 
tells  a  tragic  story,  without  illusions  or  com¬ 
forting  theories,  but  with  candour  and  com¬ 
passion.  His  hero  is  malicious  as  well  as  brave, 
cocky  as  well  as  tender,  but  he  has  a  passionate 
belief  in  life  and  love  that  gives  the  book 
a  fiery  urgency  rare  in  current  fiction.” 

TLS  p565  J1  2  ’64  400w 


MARSHALL,  RONALD.  Massimo  d’Azeglio: 
an  artist  in  politics,  1798-1866.  328p  pi  $8 
Oxford 

B  or  92  Azeglio,  Massino  Tapparelli,  mar- 
chese  d’  66-71288 

The  subject  of  this  study  was  a  Piedmontese 
nobleman  who  preceded  Cavour  as  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Savoy.  The  'biography  “supplements 
Professor  Vincent’s  translation  of  [d'Azeglio’s 
autobiography,  Things  I  Remember,  1966]  with 
critical  comment  on  [his]  recollections  and  a 
narrative  of  his  last  twenty  years.”  (TLS) 


“A  rather  dry  style  does  result  in  some  te¬ 
dium  for  the  nonspecialist  reader.  Biography 
of  secondary  Italian  leaders  is  quite  rare,  and 
hence  this  work  should  be  standard  in  a  good 
library  collection  on  early  19th-century  Italy 
and  Europe.” 

Choice  3:945  D  '66  130w 
Economist  219:841  My  21  ’66  170w 
“The  period  of-  [d’Azeglio’s]  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  on  Italian  politics  has  been  heavily 
covered  by  [G.  F.]  Berkeley’s  Italy  in  the 

Making  [BRD  1933],  and  his  personality  shines 
through  the  pages  of  his  memoirs:  a  biogra¬ 
pher  is  not  left  much  to  play  with.  Mr  Marshall 
is  modestly  aware  of  these  difficulties,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  jazz  up  his  book.  .  .  . 
He  is  still  a  model  of  serious  and  orderly 
research.”  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  72:233  Ag  12  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  p534  Je  16  ’66  950w 
“[This]  excellent  study  is  going  to  rescue 
[d’Azeglio]  from  his  partial  oblivion.  An  artist 
of  passing  stature,  a  minor  novelist,  political 
pamphleteer,  and  politician,  d’Azeglio  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age  and 
one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Italian  unification:  Marshall  speaks  in 
conclusion  of  the  ‘total  charm  of  the  man.’ 
.  .  .  This  superbly  written  biography  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  both  student  and  general 
reader.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxix  autumn  ’66  150w 


MARSHALL-CORN  WALL,  JAMES.  Marshall 
Massena.  319p  pi  maps  $6.75  Oxford 
B  or  92  Massena,  Andrd,  prince  d’Essling 

65-3088 

Created  marshall  by  Napoleon,  “Massena  be¬ 
gan  as  a  cabin  boy,  became  a  general  in  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  a  brilliant 
fighting  career.  ...  At  the  age  of  51  he  re¬ 
luctantly  agreed  to  go  to  Portugal,  where  he 
failed  against  Wellington.”  (New  Statesman) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“This  book  will  fascinate  military  historians. 
The  author  is  most  successful  in  describing 
the  terrain  of  such  varied  campaigns  as  those 
on  the  present-day  Riviera,  in  Piedmont,  Lom¬ 
bardy.  Venetia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  with  welcome  economy 
of  style  and  concentration  on  essentials.  Yet 
his  hero  comes  to  life.  .  .  .  Conflicts  of  con¬ 
science  and  loyalty  formed  Massdna’s  charac¬ 
ter  as  much  as  the  bloody  battles  he  fought. 
The  author  is  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Massdna’s  contemporaries,  friend  and 
foe  alike.  He  concludes  that  Mass6na  was 
an  extremely  able  tactician  and  strategist — 
among  the  few  capable  of  commanding  an  army 
independently — an  inspiring  leader  of  men, 
but  a  poor  administrator,  whose  greatest  fail¬ 
ings  were  greed  and  a  weakness  for  women.” 
Charles  von  Luttichau 

Am  Hist  R  71:578  Ja  ’66  410w 
“It  would  be  useful  to  have  a  good,  up-to- 
date,  one-volume  biography  of  the  Marshal. 

•  .  .  Unfortunately  [this  book]  does  not  meet 
the  need.  By  page  3  we  are  already  dealing 
with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  thirty-five;  it 
would  have  been  valuable  to  learn  more  about 
his  formation  If  it  is  argued  that  this  book  is 
in  the  mam  study  of  the  mature  soldier,  then 
we  can  go  on  to  complain  legitimately  that 
we.  are  told  almost  nothing  about  the  way  in 
which  Massena  ran  his  army.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
[the  author]  reliable  or  informed  when  he  does 
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touch  on  Massena’s  political  dabbling.  .  .  . 
The  beat  parts  of  the  book  are  the  careful  topo¬ 
graphical  surveys  of  Massena's  campaigns, 
which  are  useful  for  reference.  .  .  .  The  book 
as  a  whole  is  inadequate  for  the  historian  and 
would  misinform  the  ‘general  reader’  about, 
many  of  the  matters  with  which  -it  deals.” 
J.  M.  Roberts 

Engl  Hist  R  81:849  O  ’66  440w 
“The  strength  of  .  .  .  [this]  book  on  Massena 
is  the  scrupulous  military  detail.  Contemporary 
parade  states  have  been  checked  to  provide 
accurate  numbers;  facts  about  Torres  Vedras 
have  been  ‘obtained  by  a  personal  reconnais¬ 
sance’;  and  the  many  maps  are  a  joy.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  sometimes  still  reading;  but  the  book’s 
spare  style  gives  a  keen  sense  of  the  practical 
problems  of  command.’’  C.  S.  Bennett 

New  Statesman  69:652  Ap  23  ’65  190w 
“English  military  historians  tend  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  Peninsular  War  but  lit¬ 
tle  about,  the  War  of  the  Second  Coalition.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  odd  indeed  that  the  biographer  of 
Massdna  should  have  failed  to  notice  a  lack  of 
proportion  in  the  attention  he  gives  to  the 
Marshal’s  greatest  campaign  and  to  what  was 
in  fact  the  epilogue  to  his  fighting  career.  .  .  . 
This  imbalance  mars  an  otherwise  valuable 
book.” 

TLS  p452  Je  3  ’65  600w 


MARSTON,  THOMAS  E.,  jt.  auth.  The  Vinland 
map  and  the  Tartar  relation.  See  Skelton, 
R.  A. 


MARTELLI,  GEORGE.  Leopold  to  Lumumba; 
a  history  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  1877-1960. 
259p  pi  maps  $6  Verry 

967.5  Congo  (Leopoldville) — History  63-6661 
This  book  gives  an  "account  of  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  Stanley  and  the  early 
pioneers,  of  the  manipulations  of  .  .  .  Leopold 
H,  .  .  .  and  of  the  remarkable  material  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Congo  under  the  Belgian 
paternalistic  system.”  (TLS) 


"Despite  its  subtitle,  this  book  really  con¬ 
sists  of  one  mediocre  history  (Leopold.  1877- 
1909)  and  two  worthless  pamphlets  (Belgian 
administration,  1908-55;  Nationalism  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  1956-62).  The  180-plus  pages  on 
Leopold  are  informative  and  balanced  in  judge¬ 
ment,  but  vastly  inferior  to  Slade,  King  Leo¬ 
pold’s  Congo  [BRD  19631,  especially  in  Mar- 
telli’s  failure  to  balance  his  account  of  Euro¬ 
pean  explorers,  diplomats,  and  conquistadors 
with  any  attention  to  the  African  Congo.  .  .  . 
The  finale,  essentially  a  journalistic  polemic 
defending  colonialism,  contains  some  intelli¬ 
gent  remarks  but  remains  shallow  and  dated 
in  perspective,  with  the  reader  left  hanging 
in  the  midst  of  the  1962  Katanga  conflict.” 
Choice  3:351  Je  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

New  Statesman  64:933  D  28  ’62  220w 
“A  well-informed  and  deeply  partisan  defense 
of  European  colonialism  in  general  and  of 
Leopold  II  of  Belgium  in  particular — an  hon¬ 
est  lament  for  the  good  old  days.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mar- 
telli,  who  is  solidly  procolonial  and  pro-Belgian, 

.  .  .  makes  an  interesting  case  for  what  he 
calls  Africa’s  debt  to  Europe.  .  .  .  [He]  dis¬ 
likes  the  United  Nations  and  all  it  stands  for 
in  Africa,  and  so  makes  no  attempt  whatsoever 
to  understand,  let  alone  describe  what  it  is  now 
doing  in  the  Congo.  .  .  .  For  the  remainder  of 
his  book  he  faithfully  parrots  the  line  of  the 
Katanga  Information  Service.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
good  enough  and  spoils  what  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  most  interesting  book  by  a  sad  decline 
at  the  end  into  propaganda  generalizations.”' 
TLS  p865  N  16  ’62  3700w 


MARTIN,  BERNARD,  ed.  The  journal  of  a 
slave  trader  (John  Newton)  1750-1754.  Sea 
Newton.  J. 


MARTIN,  DAVID.  The  hero  of  the  town;  a 
novel.  445p  $6.50  Morrow 

65-22621 

“The  small  town  of  Tooramit  decides  to 
celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
‘affair  at  the  bridge,’  a  moment  in  its  mundane 
history  when  a  bandit  named  Dick  Grogan 
faced  a  squad  of  policemen  on  a  bridge  thaij 
blew  up  under  them  sending  Grogan  into  a) 
nearbv  creek.  He  emerged  alive  ...  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  jail.  ...  It  is  the 
scheming,  factional  quarreling  and  plain  be¬ 


devilment  that  surround  the  planning  of  the 
occasion  that  is  the  true  subject  of  the  novel. 
.  .  .  In  the  course  of  digging  up  some  history 
on  Grogan  by  local  arts  council  members  and 
an  eager  schoolteacher,  all  sorts  of  ambiguous 
attenuations  crop  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


The  slow,  methodical  unwinding  of  tthe] 
revelations  sustains  an  admirable  tension  until 
the  end  of  the  novel  when  the  ideal  is  exploded 
and  the  scene  dissolves  into  a  frenzied  riot. 
.  .  .  There  are  sub-plots  too,  tales  within  the 
tale:  love  entanglements,  political  infighting, 
delightful  character  clashes,  cuckoldry,  a  whole 
Rabelaisian  rout.  ...  If  the  novel  is  weak  it  is 
so  because  of  a  lack  of  density,  an  overdoing  of 
the  particular  in  many  cases,  and  occasionally 
when  it  takes  itself  too  seriously.  But  one  can 
forgive  these  with  so  much  wild,  panoramic  in¬ 
toxication  filling  the  air.”  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  25:323  N  5  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  p24  N  28  ’65  220w 
Reviewed  by  William  Ready 

Library  J  90:4362  O  15  ’65  140w 
“David  Martin  takes  .  .  .  [the  legend  of] 
the  virile  Aussie  bushranger,  and  successfully 
demolishes  it.  It  is  a  rather  big  wheel  he  has 
constructed,  however,  for  so  small  a  butterfly, 
and  this  heavy-handedness  is  as  apparent  in 
his  style  as  it  is  in  his  construction.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  much  to  be  enjoyed  here.” 

TLS  p97  F  10  ’66  200w 


MARTIN,  DAVID  A.  Pacifism;  an  historical 
and  sociological  study.  249p  $6.95  Schocken 
172  Pacifism  66-11368 

This  “is  a  study  in  two  parts.  Part  One  is 
a  general  discussion  of  the  roots  of  pacifism 
in  different  religious  rejections  of  the  world 
(as  discussed  by  Weber)  and  of  the  particular 
form  of  such  rejection  exemplified  in  sectarian 
Christianity  (as  discussed  by  Troeltseh).  It  is 
argued  that  within  sectarian  Christianity  paci¬ 
fism  is  associated  logically  and  historically 
with  acute  revolutionary  aggression.  .  .  Part 

Two-  is  a  .  .  .  case  history  of  the  thesis  focused 
on  twentieth  century  Britain.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Chatfield 

Christian  Century  83:963  Ag  3  ’66  750w 
“One  who  is  not  grounded  in  comparative 
religion  and  some  European  history  will  find 
the  text  slow  reading.  This  book,  not  for 
the  layman,  is  a  scholarly  tome  suited  to 
the  academic  library.  There  is  a  distinct  British 
orientation  to  the  study,  but  with  a  variety 
of  threads  leading,  out  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  pacifism  has  made  some  inroads. 
The  reader  will  find  enlightenment,  but  not 
enthusiasm,  from  his  sojourn  betwixt  these 
covers.”  W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  91:3448  J1  '66  60w 
“Dr  Martin’s  book  is  not  well  argued:  the 
history  and  theory  are  clumsily  fitted  together, 
the  style  is  often  awkward  and  sometimes 
obscure.  The  text  makes  one  suspect,  and  the 
preface  and  dustjacket  confirm,  that  behind 
it  all  lies  a  story  of  personal  involvement, 
doubt  and  residual  conviction.  .  .  .  Certainly 
there  are  many  parallels  between  theological 
and  political  sectarianism,  even  where  the 
second  is  not  directly  engendered  by  the  first. 

But  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
explain  these  doctrines,  to  bring  in  everyone 
from  the  Bogomils  to  the  Diggers  to  the  Jains?” 
W.  G.  Runciman 

New  Statesman  71:815  Je  3  ’66  550w 


MARTIN,  E.  W.  The  shearers  and  the  shorn; 
a  study  of  life  in  a  Devon  community.  250p 
$6.50  Humanities  press 
309.142  England — Social  conditions.  Social 
classes — England  [65-32181 

"This  study  documents  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  English  borough  of  Oke- 
ihampton  and  the  larger  community  of  Devon, 
irhe  major  objective  of  the  study  is  to  'find 
the  roots  of  rural  malaise,  depopulation  and 
discontent.’  ”  (Am  J  Soc) 


"This  is  a  well -written  and  interesting  study 
of  the  historical  factors  that  still  play  a 
(dynamic  role  in  the  everyday  life  of  a  small 
rural  community  in  England.  Some  readers 
Will  regret  the  lack  of  a  more  sophisticated 
approach  and  particularly  the  almost  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  more  or  less  accepted  sociological 
terms  and  concepts.”  Shaw  Grigsby 

Am  J  Soc  71:453  Ja  '66  400w 
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MARTIN,  E.  W. — Continued 
“No  professional  sociologist,  [Mr.  Martin] 
has  tried  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
present  role  and  future  prospects  of  the  small 
Devon  town  of  Okehampton  by  tracing  its  his¬ 
tory  from  1800.  This  is  not  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  partly  because  he  too  seems  to  believe 
that  to  coin  a  phrase  and  reiterate  it  somehow 
helps  to  make  history  clearer.  ...  [Yet  there 
is!  a  good  deal  of  vividness  [here],  and  Mr. 
Martin,  despite  his  tendentious  style  and 
idiosyncratic  terminology,  has  some  pertinent 
things  to  say  about  the  relationship  of  a  town 
like  Okehampton  with  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside,  about  the  problems  of  rural  depopula¬ 
tion,  and  about  the  changes  that  are  needed.” 

TLS  p711  Ag  19  ’65  300w 


MARTIN,  JOHN  BARTLOW.  Overtaken  by 
events;  the  Dominican  crisis  from  the  fall  of 
Trujillo  to  the  Civil  War.  821p  pi  $7.95 
Doubleday 

972.98  Dominican  Republic — Politics  and 
government.  Dominican  Republic — Foreign 
relations — U.S.  U.S.' — Foreign  relations— 

Dominican  Republic  66-17427 

The  author  was  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  1962  to  1964  and  served 
as  presidential  envoy  to  that  country  in  1961 
and  1965.  “One  of  my  intentions  .  .  .  has  been 
to  show  the  reader  all  I  can  about  how  things 
work — and  don’t  work — in  a  U.S.  Embassy  m  a 
difficult  country.  Another  has  been  to  help  him 
see — as  I  saw — the  pressures  building  that 
brought  the  Dominican  people  to  disaster.  .  . 

[The  book  shows]  how  through  1962  we  tried 
to  help  the  Dominicans  build  a  democratic 
society  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny  under  a 
shaky  provisional  government.  .  ...  [It  covers] 
the  Presidency  of  Juan  Bosch  m  1963  .  .  . 
rand]  describes  our  opposition  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  to  the  military  coup  that  over¬ 
threw  Bosch.  .  .  .  [Finally  it]  relates  how 
the  Civil  War  of  1965  broke  out  and  what  I 
was  called  upon  to  do  about  it.”  (Foreword) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  is  a  historic  document  in  its 
own  right  and  a  readable,  often  exciting 
analysis  of  an  important  incident  in  American 
history.  .  .  .  [It]  is  long,  detailed,  and  some¬ 
what  disjointed.  .  .  .  [It]  is  most  fascinating 
in  its  portrayal  of  characters.”  Oscar  Handlm 
Atlantic  218:158  N  ’66  950w 

Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodseil 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  10  ’66 
600w 

“This  interesting  and  significant  work  is  a 
sort  of  biography  of  an  embassy  and  its  staff 
at  a  critical  point  in  recent  history.  .  .  . 

Among  the  appendixes  are  lists  of  ‘the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Dominican  Actors,’  [and]  ‘The  Political 
Parties-’  .  .  .  An  accomplished  journalist  be¬ 
fore  his  brief  sojourn  into  government,  Martin 
tells  his  story  in  a  lively,  lucid,  and  at  times 
moving  manner.  Aspects  of  his  account  will 
be  controversial— he  made  mistakes  and 
enemies — but  his  presentation  always  seems 
straightforward  and  honest.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  public  and  academic  libraries.” 
R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:5609  N  15  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Williams 

Nation  204:23  Ja  2  ’67  1500w 

Reviewed  by  Sam  Halner 

New  Repub  155:25  D  24  ’66  3100w 

“Martin’s  book  is  the  only  first-hand  book- 
length  account  of  the  1965  incident  so  far  in 
print.  It  is  first-rate  as  melodrama,  essential 
for  historians,  and  should  be  required  reading 
especially  for  American  liberals.  .  .  .  Readers 
of  Ambassador  Martin’s  testimony  should  sure¬ 
ly  reach  one  conclusion.  The  Dominican  crisis 
was  infinitely  more  complicated  than  the 
American  public  supposed.”  A.  A.  Berle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  20  '66  1450w 

“Surely  the  finest  as  well  as  the  frankest 
diplomatic  memoir  ever  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  This  may  be  faint  praise;  the  genre  has 
never  flourished  in  this  country,  .  .  .  but 
Martin’s  book  would  be  distinguished  in  any 
company  or  category.  Few  historians  have 
managed  to  describe  social  and  political  chaos, 
absurdity,  and  disaster  as  movingly  and  as 
compassionately  as  Martin  has.  Few  novelists, 
for  that  matter,  have  done  as  well  in  portray¬ 
ing  a  society  as  spent  and  disoriented  as  the 
Dominican  society  he  describes — though  not 
without  asking  himself  whether  it  was  a  ‘soc¬ 
iety’  at  all  or  ‘just  a  collection  of  people  who 
happened  to  inhabit  the  same  island  and  were 


trying  to  scratch  out  a  living  from  it.’  All  in 
all,  it  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  work.”  R.  H. 
Rovere 

New  Yorker  42:224  N  26  ’66  5300w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Kurzman 

Sat  R  49:48  D  24  '66  1700w 


MARTIN,  MICHAEL  RHETA.  The  arts:  a 

guide  to  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  theater;  il.  with  more  than  600  draw¬ 
ings  by  Leo  R.  Summers.  423p  $10  Bobbs 
709  Art— History.  Art — Dictionaries  64-15664 
“The  purpose  of  [this  book  is]  not  only  to 
attempt  to  fill  the  need  for  a  one-volume 
reference  work  covering  all  of  the  arts,  but 
also  to  point  up  the  important  cross-links  as 
well  as  the  creative  •  growth — horizontal  and 
vertical — of  the  arts  of  the  world.”  (Pref) 
Glossary.  Index. 


“This  is  the  kind  of  contrived  encyclopedia 
which  can  be  most  confusing  and  disappoint¬ 
ing.  It  is  hardly  more  than  an  encyclopedia, 
distractedly  divided  according  to  various  time 
periods  and  the  items  being  hardly  worth 
more  than  the  briefest  of  comments.  The  il¬ 
lustrations,  line  drawings,  are  actually  sketchy, 
nothing  more.  What  value  it  will  have  for 
libraries  is  questionable.” 

Best  Sell  25:381  Ja  1  ’66  60w 
“An  index  facilitates  easy  location  of  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  their  contemporaries.  How¬ 
ever,  the  22-pages-  of  glossary  barely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  reader’s  needs,  and  the  line 
drawings  range  from  bad  to  outrageous.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  art  works  would  have  been 
much  more  desirable.  .  .  .  Any  college  library 
contemplatmg  purchase  should  make  sure  that 
their  collection  already  includes:  H.  W.  Jan- 
son’s  Kay  Monuments  of  the  History  of  Art 
[BRD  1963];  Highlights:  An  illustrated  Hand¬ 
book  of  Art  History  by  [E.  M.j  Upjohn  and 
[J.  P.]  Sedgwick;  and  The  World  of  Music 
(4v..  1963).  The  value  of  this  reference  book 
is  that  it  does  contain,  in  a  convenient  one- 
volume  edition,  much  biographical  data,  and 
a  brief,  readable  survey  of  the  arts.  It  .  .  . 
should  prove  to  be  helpful  to  librarians  be- 
seiged  by  students  with  library  resources  prob¬ 
lems  assigned  by  their  English  literature  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  by  students  enrolled  in  a  general 
culture  survey  course.” 

Choice  3:110  Ap  '66  250w 
.  “This  fails  to  live  up  to  the  all-inclusive 
title  with  which  it  is  burdened.  If  the  word 
outline’  were  substituted  for  the  word  ‘guide’ 

.  .  .  a  better  idea  of  the  once-over-lightly 
quality  would  have  been  gained.  The  text, 
which  covers  prehistory  to  contemporary  times, 
is  divided  into  dated  periods.  Each  period 
has  the  briefest  of  introductions  .  .  .  followed 
by  a  short  paragraph  dealing  with  a  style  or 
an  artist.  There  is  little  here  that  could  not 
be  found  more  easily  in  a  dictionary  of  the 
arts.  This  will  be  of  use  perhaps  as  a  college 
text  to  help  memorize  names  and  dates,  but 
will  be  of  little  value  to  library  patrons.”  R.  L. 
Enequist 

Library  J  90:3438  S  1  ’65  lOOw 


MARTIN,  PATRICIA  MILES.  Rolling  the 
cheese:  il.  by  Alton  Raible.  unp  $3.95 
Atheneum  pubs. 

66-12852 

“Maria,  visiting  her  uncle  Pasquale  in  San 
Francisco,  loves  to  watch  the  man  rolling 
wheels  of  cheese  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
cheese  that  rolls  farthest  is  the  winner,  and 
its  owner  collects  all  the  other  cheeses.  [This 
is  the  story  of]  how  Maria  persuades  her 
uncle  to  permit  her  to  compete  against  him 
and  his  friends  and  how  she  wins  all  the 
cheeses.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to  three.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


The  flavor  of  grocery  marketing  in  the 
horse -and -buggy  era  is  charmingly  recreated, 
and  the  excited  arguments  at  the  produce 
market  as  the  clever  Maria  persuades  her 
uncle  to,  allow  her  to  roll  a  cheese  are  distinctly 
Italian  in  feeling.  B.  S.  McCauley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 

4UW 

"A.  happy  mood  characterizes  the  brief  story 
of  the  contest,  which  Maria  did  enter,  and 
its  regional  flavor  is  enhanced  by  scenes  painted 
In  Pinks  and  yellows  or  m  grays  and  black 
The  f?rmat.  appears  to  have  been  designed 
with  the  picture-book  age  in  mind,  but  it 

the 0stoery.’’ev.eH  °  Wil1  be  interested  in 
Horn 'Bk'42:428  Ag  ’66  60w 
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Reviewed  by  Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  91:1691  Mr  15  '66  40w 
“  [A]  perfectly  adequate  book,  but  failing 
(for  me  and  one  of  the  small  children  I  keep 
at  hand  for  test  purposes)  to  race  the  pulse.” 
A1  Hine 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  My  8  '66 
30w 


“By  the  use  of  numerous  antitheses,  analo¬ 
gies,  and  transitions  of  his  own,  Martin  grace¬ 
fully  threads  together  extracts  from  the  novels. 
One  half  of  the  book  consists  of  quotation; 
the  reader  is  left,  not  with  a  coherent  impres¬ 
sion  of  Miss  Bronte’s  art,  but  with  a  judicious 
condensation  of  the  four  novels.”  Alexander 
Welsh 

Yale  R  56:152  O  '66  420w 


MARTIN,  RALPH  G.  The  wizard  of  Wall 
Street,  the  story  of  Gerald  M.  Loeb.  192p 
$4.95  Morrow 

B  or  92  Loeb,  Gerald  M.  Investments 

65-20938 

“The  present  book  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Loeb's 
career  in  finance,  and  of  his  long  association 
with  the  E.  F.  Hutton  Company;  it  is  almost 
equally  a  survey  of  the  changing  investment 
scene  from  the  l920’s  to  the  present.  .  .  . 
Deep,  intensive  research  for  facts  in  a  few 
concentrated  stocks,  and  flexibility  of  move¬ 
ment  are  the  guiding  principles  which  he 
feels  most  essential  for  the  successful  operation 
of  his  business.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“A  fascinating  story.  ...  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  student  of  investment  is  Loeb’s 

ghilosophy  and  the  meticulous  care  with  which 
e  manages  his  clients’  investment  portfolios. 
.  .  .  Martin  has  mirrored  well  the  experiences 
and  observations  of  this  remarkable  financial 
advisor,  and  his  book  is  recommended  for 
undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:150  Ap  ’66  90w 
“A  largely  self-educated  man,  Mr.  Loeb 
is  given  the  opportunity  throughout  the  book 
to  comment  directly  on  the  investment  prob¬ 
lems  that  confronted  him  over  the  years, 
providing  the  reader  with  an  insight  into  in¬ 
vestment  philosophies.  .  .  .  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  book  about  one  of  the  country’s 
preeminent  money  managers,  and  it  has  a 
place  in  collections  dealing  with  finance.”  M.  R. 
Brown 

Library  J  90:4064  O  1  ’65  160w 


MARTIN,  ROBERT  BERNARD.  The  accents  of 
persuasion;  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels.  188p 
$6  Norton 

823  Bronte,  Charlotte  65-13034 

Professor  Martin’s  "central  thesis  is  that 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels  reflect  the  nineteenth- 
century  conflict  between  passion  and  moral  in¬ 
telligence,  and  that  her  resolution  of  that  con¬ 
flict  in  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette  produced  two  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Romantic  sen¬ 
sibility.  By  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  language, 

Eiot,  character,  and  structure  of  the  four  novels, 
e  demolishes  the  old  idea  that  she  was  a 
natural,  uncontrived  writer  of  powerful  but  art¬ 
less  romance.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  general  reader  will  find  much  ...  of 
value  in  Robert  Martin’s  study  of  Charlotte 
Bronte — one  of  those  admirable  works  of  schol¬ 
arship  that  conceals  scholarship.  .  .  .  Aspects 
of  technique  are  his  main  concern.  .  .  .  Here 
and  there  incidental  details  in  the  novels  .  .  . 
hint  at  biographical  origins,  but  these  are 
passed  over  or  relegated  to  a  footnote.  Yet  Mr. 
Martin  does  show  that  Charlotte’s  actual  ex¬ 
perience  influenced  the  form  of  her  work,  rather 
than  merely  the  substance,  in  significant  ways.” 
Aileen  Ward 

Book  Week  p5  S  18  ’66  650w 
Economist  219:976  My  28  ’66  200w 
"Mr  Martin’s  tone  is  always  reasonable  and 
straightforward.  .  .  .  [But]  he  never  deals  with 
the  poetic  problems.  He  receives  good  and  bad 
writing  with  equal  charity.  There  are  many 
pages  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels  of  which  a 
stricter  critic  would  demand  .  .  .  that  the 
woman  speak  English.  Mr  Martin  knows  this, 
but  he  is  preoccupied  with  other  things.  .  .  .  He 
is  not  much  given  to  discrimination.”  Denis 
Donoghue 

New  Statesman  71:888  Je  17  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  N  20  ’66  650w 


“Professor  Martin’s  study  .  .  .  concentrates 
on  the  artistic  quality  of  Charlotte’s  novels.  .  .  . 
[He]  touches  on  numerous  felicities,  notably 
where  the  independence  and  originality  of  her 
thought  are  shown  in  fleeting  comments.  .  .  . 
[Yet  he]  ignores  the  limitations  she  would  never 
outgrow:  her  incurable  rhetoric,  her  angry  pre¬ 
judices,  her  want  of  a  detached  or  humorous 
approach.  .  .  .  [This  study]  deserves  an  honour¬ 
able  place  in  BrontS  criticism.” 

TLS  p388  My  5  ’66  380w 


MARTIN,  ROSCOE  C.  The  cities  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  system.  200p  $6.95  Atherton 
353  Federal  government.  Cities  and  towns. 
U.S. — Politics  and  government  65-24497 
“Starting  off  from  an  historical  background 
of  the  Federal-city  governmental  system,  Mar¬ 
tin  lays  bare  some  of  the  economic  and  social 
forces  that  have  produced  our  present  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  urban  governmental  rela¬ 
tionships,  .  .  .  [He]  examines  the  development 
of  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  airport 
development  as  case  studies  of  Federal- city 
urban  relationships  and  the  negligible  part 
played  by  the  states.  His  argument  and  sup¬ 
porting  data  lead  to  his  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  government  and  the  city  governments 
sharing  in  a  partnership  are  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  governments  to  cope  with  critical  urban 
problems.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[Roscoe  Martin’s  book]  provides  the  most 
thorough  analysis  to  date  of  an  important  as¬ 
pect  of  our  new  urban  federalism.  .  .  .  The 
major  contribution  ...  is  its  documentation  of 
the  capacity  of  the  federal  system  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions  in  the  face  of  new  prob¬ 
lems.  .  .  .  Insufficient  attention  is  given  .  .  . 
to  the  crucial  State  role.  .  .  .  Evidence  in  The 
Cities  and  The  Federal  System  suggests  that 
the  States  are,  in  fact,  increasing  (as  measured 
in  dollars  and  employees)  in  influence  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  citizens  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
Federal  Government,  local  government,  or  the 
private  economy.”  Norman  Beckman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:399  Je  '66  1000W 
“This  well  written,  ably  argued,  and  well 
documented  book  is  a  very  worthy  addition 
for  even  a  small  collection  in  urbanism.” 
Choice  3:77  Mr  '66  130w 


MARTIN,  WILLIAM  E.,  jt.  auth.  Farmers, 
workers  and  machines.  See  Padfield,  H. 


MARTYN,  HOWE.  International  business;  prin¬ 
ciples  and  problems.  288p  $5.50  Free  press 
658.1  Business  64-13233 

“This  text  describes,  analyzes,  and  criticizes 
.  .  .  [a]  new  economic  and  social  development: 
the  control  and  management  by  parent  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  of  large  numbers  of  branches 
or  subsidiaries  in  many  foreign  countries.  .  .  . 
[It]  discusses  the  implications  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  composition  of  exports,  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  international  marketing,  the  terms  of 
trade,  and  the  determinants  of  payments  and 
exchange-rate  movements.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“A  great  variety  of  specific  subjects  is  taken 
up:  legal  framework,  economic  growth,  expendi¬ 
tures,  profits,  organization  of  firms,  personnel, 
research  and  development,  and  the  role  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  concluding  chapters  state  trading 
and  the  influence  of  international  business  on 
foreign  countries  are  discussed.  Mr.  Martyn 
stresses  the  practical  side  without  neglecting 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  economies  of  the 
countries  involved.  Theoretical  and  purely  tech¬ 
nical  details  are  avoided,  and  examples  of 
widely  known  firms.  American  and  European, 
enliven  the  presentation.  Useful  for  teachers, 
students,  and  all  others  concerned  with  interna¬ 
tional  business.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  89:2082  My  15  ’64  150w 
Reviewed  by  Mira  Wilkins 

Pol  Sci  Q  80:499  S  ’65  600w 


MARTYN,  J.  LOUIS,  it.  ed.  Studies  in  Luke- 
Acts.  See  Keck,  L.  E. 


MARWICK,  ARTHUR.  The  deluge:  British  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  First  World  War.  336p  il  $6.50 
Little 

942.082  European  War,  1914-1918 — Great 
Britain.  Reconstruction  (1914-1939) — Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain — Social  conditions 

66-10818 

“The  first  aim  of  this  book  is  to  describe 
what  it  was  like  to  live  in  Britain  while  the 
first  total  war  in  history  was  being  waged. 
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MARWICK,  ARTHUR — Continued 
The  second,  and  major,  aim  is  to  examine  the 
sequence  and  causation  of  the  social  changes 
which  took  place  during  that  war,  indicating 
their  long-term  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
con  temporary  British  society.”  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“One  is  somewhat  surprised  by  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  the  perception  of  this  sensitive  sur¬ 
vey.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  comments  on  social 
behavior  and  attitudes,  his  discussion  of 
significant  material  changes,  and  his  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  contribution  of  various  key  in¬ 
dividuals  to  those  changes  are  so  sensible  and 
so  well  integrated  into  an  absorbing  narra¬ 
tive  that  his  volume  stamps  him  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  new  breed  of 
British  historians  who  have  finally  discovered 
that  the  twentieth  century  is,  after  all,  as 
much  a  part  of  their  history  as  is  the  seven¬ 


teenth.” 


H.  R.  W. 

Am  Hist  R  71:569  Ja  ’66  400w 


“A  useful  survey  volume,  entertainingly 
written.  It  tells  us  nothing  particularly  new, 
for  it  is  not  based  on  thorough  or  painstaking 
research.  The  style  is  often  very  self-conscious, 
even  affected.  But  Marwick’s  book  is  much 
better  as  social  history  than,  for  example,  Rob¬ 
ert  Graves  and  Alan  Hodges’s  The  Long  Week¬ 
end  (1963)— better  organized,  less  chatty,  and 
more  serious  minded.  However,  Marwick  still 
takes  too  slight  a  view  of  what  social  history 
is.  Although  the  book  is  certainly  not  by  any 
means  a  major  study  of  the  impact  of  World 
War  I  on  British  society,  it  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  undergraduate  libraries  catering  to 
English  history,  20th-century,  and  social  his¬ 
tory  course  needs.” 

Choice  3:566  S  '66  lOOw 


"This  is  a  book  that  could  well  be  required 
reading  in  secondary  schools  since  the  style 
and  plan  of  the  book  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  younger  reader  who  needs  to  know 
how  good  and  interesting  a  book  on  social 
history  can  be.  For  all  public  library  collec¬ 
tions.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:942  F  15  ’66  130w  [TA1 


Previewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:490  O  1 


'65  260w 


“[The  author’s]  eminently  defensible  ap¬ 
proach  sometimes  leads  to  a  kind  of  shorthand 
that  may  baffle  the  American  reader.  .  .  . 
We  are  more  than  once  told  that  one  of  the 
charges  against  Herbert  Asquith  was  that  he 
did  not  push  forward  Lloyd  George’s  solution 
for  the  ‘Irish  question’  in  1916.  But  we  are 
never  told  what  the  solution  was.  ...  I  do 
not  think  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 
actual  impact  of  the  war — especially  the  war 
on  the  Western  Front — as  a  source  of  the 
disillusionment  of  the  man  in  the  street  with 
his  natural  rulers.  .  .  .  There  are  one  or  two 
points  of  detail  that  might  be  questioned.  .  .  . 
These  criticisms  apart,  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  this  interesting  and  highly  enter¬ 
taining  book.”  D.  W.  Brogan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  20  ’66  1150w 


New  Yorker  42:158  Mr  5  '66  150w 


MARWICK,  M.  G.  Sorcery  in  its  social  setting; 
a  study  of  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Cewa. 
361p  pi  maps  $7.50  Humanities  press 

572  Occult  sciences 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Barrie  Reynolds 

Am  Anthropol  68:1279  O  ’66  850w 

Choice  3:168  Ap  ’66  180w 

TLS  p518  Je  9  ’66  550w 


MARX,  KARL.  Pre-capitalist  economic  forma¬ 
tions;  tr.  by  Jack  Cohen;  ed.  and  with  an 
lntrod.  by  E.  J.  Hobsbawm.  153p  $4.50:  pa 
$1.95  Int.  pubs. 

335.4  Capital.  Economics  65-16393 

The  present  work  “consists  of  a  series  of 
notes  written  by  Marx  in  1857  and  1858  on 
the  forms  of  production  that  preceded  the 
capitalist  form,  namely  the  Oriental.  the 
Ancient,  and  the  Feudal.  .  .  .  [It]  also  includes 
a  new  translation  of  those  parts  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ideology  and  of  the  Marx-Engels  Cor¬ 
respondence  .  .  .  germane  to  the  subject- 


matter  of  the  main  text.”  (TLS)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index.  Originally  published  as 
Formen,  die  der  kapitalistischen  Produktion 
vorhergehen,  part  of  the  author’s  Grundrisse 
der  Kritik  der  politischen  bkonomie. 


“[These  notes]  constitute  a  small  but 
significant  part  of  Marx’s  mature  economic, 
historical,  and  sociological  work.  They  are 
far  from  polished,  for  they  represent  Marx’s 
efforts  at  working  through  certain  problems 
for  himself.  But  Hobsbawm,  a  distinguished 
English  historian  of  Marxist  persuasion,  has 
added  a  number  of  supplementary  texts.  He 
has  also  contributed  a  learned  and  penetrating 
introduction.  .  .  .  For  the  accomplished  student 
of  Marx,  this  edition  will  doubtless  be  an 
invaluable  source.  For  the  general  reader,  it 
will  be  a  reminder  of  the  extent  to  which 
Marxists  have  vulgarized  Marx’s  complex 
thought.  Recommended  for  colleges  offering 
advanced  courses  in  historiography,  economic 
theory,  and  sociological  theory.” 

Choice  3:146  Ap  ’66  220w 

“These  notes,  now  translated  into  English 
for  the  first  time,  present  serious  difficulties 
to  the  reader  and  display  a  fair  amount  of 
internal  inconsistency  .  .  .  [but]  Mr.  Hobs¬ 
bawm  does  his  best — a  very  good  best — to  un¬ 
ravel  the  complexities.  .  .  .  [His]  introduc¬ 
tion  will  become  essential  reading  for  Marx¬ 
ist  scholars,  because  it  decisively  puts  an  end 
to  widespread  misunderstandings  of  both  the 
method  and  the  content  of  historical  material¬ 
ism.  In  spite  of  its  scholarly  quality,  however, 
it  occasionally  displays  a  bit  of  that  Old  Adam 
of  dogmatism  which  Mr.  Hobsbawm  normally 
keeps  well  bottled  up.” 

TLS  p!30  F  18  ’65  400w 


MASCALL,  E.  L.  The  Christian  universe.  174p 

$4.25  Morehouse 

239  Apologetics  66-7066 

“Originating  as  the  [1965]  Boyle  Lectures, 
this  is  a  defense  of  the  Christian  religion 
against  the  ‘unbelievers  and  hereticks’  of  our 
own  society  and  age:  the  playwrights,  as  well 
as  the  philosophers,  who  deny  human  freedom 
and  human  responsibility;  all  who  would  teach 
us  that  life  and  existence  are  meaningless; 
and  all  who  (under  whatever  banner)  would 
persuade  us  that  the  secular  world  is  all,  or 
that  nothing  beyond  our  own  immediate  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  known.  ...  Dr  Mascall  [pro¬ 
fessor  of  historical  theology  at  the  University 
of  London]  sees  ‘the  wonder  and  glory  of 
Christianity,’  its  unique  revelation  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God  as  the  heart  of  the  cosmic 
process,  and  its  faith  not  a  defiance  or  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  but  an  affirmation  that  there 
is  a  meaning  to  the  world.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Among  contemporary  writers  who  have  pre¬ 
sented  traditional  Christian  beliefs  in  a  way 
that  both  holds  and  persuades  the  modern 
reader,  [the  author]  holds  high  place.  .  .  .  His 
discussion  [here]  ranges  widely,  from  Plato  and 
the  Book  of  Genesis  to  Ionesco  and  Cardinal 
Bea,  from  the  city  subway  to  outer  space.  The 
secular  spirit  of  the  age,  in  society,  literature, 
philosophy,  is  well  captured  in  two  opening 
chapters,  after  which  the  author  moves  on  to 
show  how  the  world  we  have  created  meets  or 
fails  to  meet  Christian  standards.  He  concludes 
with  practical  recommendations  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  argument  is  clear  and  provocative, 
the  style  spirited,  often  witty.  It  is  a  book  to 
inform  the  mind  and  strengthen  the  faith.” 
N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  30  ’66  320w 


LI  he  author]  subjects  the  choices  currently 
presented  to  the  modem  world  to  devastating 
criticism,  and  insists  with  much  erudition  and 
great  verve  that  Christianity  presents  a  satis¬ 
factory,  account  of  the  human  situation  and  an 
attractive  prospect.  He  refuses  to  turn  with 
the  despair  of  the  existentialists  or  with  the 
minimizing  humanism  of  the  New  Theology, 
[and]  his  attack  on  his  opponents  is  very  cog¬ 
ent.  .  .  .  He  is  aware  that  in  Christianity  he 
is  dealing  with  a  profoundly  spiritual  view  of 
life,  one  which  .  .  .  can  never  be  ‘secularized’ 

.  .  .  Again,  as  a  scientist  himself,  he  writes 
with  real  knowledge  of  modern  cosmography 
and  the  effect  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin’s  specu¬ 
lations  on  modern  thinking.  .  .  .  Dr.  Mascall, 
while  not  uncritical,  finds  in  Teilhard  a  very 
considerable  Biblical  foundation.” 

TLS  p559  Je  23  ’66  650w 
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MASCALL,  E.  L.  The  secularization  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  an  analysis  and  a  critique.  286p  $6 
Holt 

230  Christianity.  Robinson,  John  Arthur 
Thomas — Honest  to  God.  Van  Buren,  Paul 
Matthew — The  secular  meaning  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Theology  •  66-15656 

This  volume  consists  of  four  tracts  that  seek 
to  defend  “a  conservative  or  traditional  ortho¬ 
doxy.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  .  .  .  [an]  analy¬ 
sis  of  Paul  van  Buren’s  Secular  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich’s  Honest  to 
God.  Before  this  there  is  .  .  .  [an]  essay  on 
the  problems  and  weaknesses  of  demythologiz- 
ing,  and  at  the  end  a  piece  about  science,  the 
secular  and  the  supernatural,  followed  by  an 
essay  defending  the  historicity  of  the  gospels.” 
(TBS) 


“The  essential  contribution  of  this  volume  is 
precisely  that  the  author  refuses  to  cede  the 
ground  of  revitalization  for  Christian  belief  to 
those  who  would  hold  that  only  major  surgery 
upon  the  Christian  Body  of  Believers  has  any 
hope  of  success.  .  .  .  This  book  is  one  of  a 
rare  variety  in  contemporary  religious  writing 
— a  professedly  apologetic  work.  The  author 
neither  apologizes  for  nor  mitigates  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  attack  upon  what  he  obviously  re¬ 
gards  as  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  tendency 
in  modern  religious  writing.  The  volume  pre¬ 
supposes  a  careful  reading  of  the  author’s 
antagonists,  and  there  are  many  places  where 
one  is  aware  of  nit-picking  and  arbitrary  con¬ 
clusions.  ...  In  spite  of  these  deficiencies, 
however,  the  book  does  make  an  important 
point:  wisdom,  especially  religious  wisdom,  de¬ 
mands  that  the  past  be  preserved  as  well  as 
that  the  present  be  served.  To  revert. to  the 
past  alone  is  archaism  and  is  un- Christian. 

America  114:836  Je  11  ’66  440w 

Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Richard 

Commonweal  84:642  S  30  66  1050w 
“In  a  very  gracious  and  painstaking  manner 
the  professor  of  historical  theology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bon  don  addresses  himself  to  the  un¬ 
pleasant  and  unpromising  task  of  unscrambling 
eggs — the  distinct  categories  and  doctrines  of 
Christian  theology  so  curiously  scrambled  by 
Paul  van  Buren,  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  Schu¬ 
bert  N.  Ogden,  and  other  cocktail  theologians. 
.  .  .  His  approach  is  probably  to  be  commended 
to  those  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  like  this  re¬ 
viewer,  who  tend  to  fly  into  a  senseless  rage 
at  the  first  whiff  of  Robinsonianism— to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  both  because  it  is  more  compatible 
with  Christianity  and  scholarship,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  its  net  result  is  to  leave  several  neo¬ 
theologians  more  thoroughly  skinned  and 
cleaned  than  a  frontal  attack  usually  does.  In 
his  introduction,  Mascall  hopefully  quotes  the 
observation  that  it  is  often  only. when  a  defec¬ 
tive  theology  has  been  unequivocally  stated 
•that  a  definite  step  is  taken  forward.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  two  concluding  chapters  Mas- 
call  makes  such  a  step-  they  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.”  H.  O.  J.  Brown 
Nat  R  18:370  Ap  9  ’66  1400w 
“Professor  Mascall  rightly  insists,  against 
the  fashion,  that  Christian  belief  is  a  matter 
in  which  truth  or  falsity  is  involved  and  that 
it  will  not  do  to  water  down  or  radically  re¬ 
interpret  traditional  doctrines  merely  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  acquire  new  converts  or  (as  some 
would  put  it)  meet  the  challenge  of  a.  secular 
age  The  major  part  of  the  argument  is  ta,ken 
up  with  a  detailed  (and  a  pernickety)  examina¬ 
tion  of  Van  Buren’s  Secular  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel  IBRD  1964]  and  Robinson  s  Honest  to 
GodP  ...  In  the  rest  of  the  book  Professor 
Mascall  identifies,  and  examines  in  a  far  more 
superficial  way,  three  sources  of  the  n.ew  theo¬ 
logical  mainstream.  .  .  .  With  all  its  irritating 
features,  this  is  a  book  that  clearly  reveals  the 
secularised  Christianity  of  Tillich,  Bultmann 
and  their  followers  as  an  ingenious  but  inad¬ 
missible  process  of  redefinition.  .  .  .  The  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  has  come  to  seem  morally,  intellec¬ 
tually  and  emotionally  irrelevant  .  for  many 
people.  Mascall  and  the  traditionalists  fail  to 

implausible.^  Statesumn*e69 :924  Je  11  ’65  »» 

Reviewed  by  John  Macquarrie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  O  9  66  800w 

Reviewed  by  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:30  My  14  66  250w 
“Dr.  Mascall  has  a  keenly  analytical  mind. 
He  is  a  past-master  at  uncovering  the  un- 
spoken  assumptions  which  lie  behind  the  argu- 
ments  of  scholars  with  whom  he  disagrees.  .  .  ■ 
But  even  when  they  have  digested  the  particular 
objections  levelled  against  the  radical  theology 
of  Paul  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  Robinson,  even 


after  each  ambiguity  and  logical  fallacy  has 
been  ruthlessly  exposed,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
many  people  will  agree  with  Dr.  Mascall’ s 
diagnosis  or  his  conclusions.  .  .  .  The  failure 
of  this  technically  brilliant  piece  of  analysis 
lies  in  Dr.  Mascall’ s  own  inability  to  see  that 
Honest  to  God  at  least  is  not  a  piece  of  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  but  the  record  of  a  man’s 
struggle  to  communicate  with  himself  and  his 
contemporaries  in  an  area  where  traditional 
formulas  no  longer  convey  any  meaning.  Dr. 
Mascall  seems  to  want  to  defend,  not  to  under- 
stcLnd  1 1 

TLS  p600  J1  15  ’65  800w 


MASLOW,  ABRAHAM  H.  The  psychology  of 
science;  a  reconnaissance;  foreword  by 
Arthur  G.  Wirth.  168p  $4.50  Harper 
501  Science — Philosophy.  Scientists 

66-11479 

The  chairman  of  the  psychology  department 
at  Brandeis  presents  “a  criticism  of  Western 
science,  especially  psychology,  with  its  focus 
on  solvable  problems  that  are  often  of  trivial 
value.”  (Bibrary  J)  Bibliography. 


"[Mr.  Maslow]  was  trained  in  the  behavior¬ 
istic  school  but  soon  found  that  its  close  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  program  of  the  physical 
sciences  did  not  prepare,  him  for  the  problems 
he  met  in  attempting  to  understand  the  in¬ 
dividual  human  as  a  unified  entity.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  to  the,  psychology  and  philosophy 
sections  of  larger  public  and  academic  librar¬ 
ies.”  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:2505  My  15  ’66  80w 
“The  book  simply  is  not  a  critical  or  re¬ 
sponsible  reconnaissance  of  ‘the,  psychology  of 
science,’  a  large  and  important  topic.  Major 
attention  throughout  the  book  is  on  the  justi¬ 
fiably  parochial  concerns  of  psychologists — 
subspecies  personality  psychologist  at  that. 
Broader  issues  of  the  psychology  of  the  sci¬ 
entist  and  of  philosophy  of  science  are  touched 
on  mainly  to  sketch  part  of  the  case  for  a 
humanistic — as  contrasted  with  a  mechanistic 
— psychology.  Some  valid,  but  hardly  novel, 
points  are  made,.  .  .  .  Maslow  would  extend 
the  boundaries  of  his  reconstructed  holistic, 
humanistic  science  so  as  to  include  the 
Taoists,  existentialists,  and  so  forth,  on  much 
their  own  terms,  as  bedfellows  of  the  ‘ortho¬ 
dox’  and  ‘mechanistic’  seekers  of  a  firmer 
truth.  As  a  consequence,  science  tends  to 
lose  its  distinctive  meaning.”  M.  B.  Smith 
Science  153:284  J1  15  ’66  950w 


MASON,  GEORGE  F.  Animal  appetites;  written 
and  il.  by  George  F.  Mason.  96p  $2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.94  Morrow 

591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — Juvenile 
literature.  Feeding  and  feeds. — Juvenile 
literature  66-6525 

This  is  a  study  of  the  feeding  habits  of  ani¬ 
mals.  “There  are  chapters  on  those  that  live 
underground,  on  the  ground,  and  above  ground, 
as  well  as  those  that  live  in  special  surround¬ 
ings,  such  as  in  a  pond  or  in  a  cold  climate. 
.  .  .  To  conclude,  the  author  discusses  the 
[needs]  ...  of  wild  animals  in  captivity,  giv¬ 
ing  .  .  .  suggestions  for  their  diet.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Bibrary  J) 


“George  F.  Mason  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  copes  very  well  with  the 
fact  that  many  animals  do  eat  one  another. 
This  situation  is  hard  for  many  adults  to  accept 
comfortably.  ...  I  particularly  like  the  tone 
of  Animal  Appetites,  which  is  warm  and  quiet, 
with  an  informal  matter-of-factness.”  Sally 
C3xriRh8,r 

Book  Week  pl6  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  ’66 

60w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:5750  N  15  '66  90w  [YA] 


MASON,  GEORGE  FREDERICK.  The  wildlife 
of  North  America;  il.  by  the  author.  87p 
$4.25  Hastings  house 

333.7  Wild  life — Conservation — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Animals — North  America — Juvenile 
literature  65-23198 

“A  very  brief  summary  of  the  origin,  history 
and  future  of  some  of  our  North  American 
wildlife.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 
"Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Bibrary  J) 


“[The]  final  chapters  on  water  pollution  and 
conservation  are  well  done,  but  [the  author’s] 
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MASON,  G.  F. — Continued 

other  four  chapters  are  tiresome,  boring  and 
devoid  of  any  interest.  Countless  other  works 
are  available  for  the  young  reader  with  far  bet¬ 
ter  style  and  more  interest  and  factual  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  volume  is  not  recommended.” 

Best  Sell  26:58  My  1  ’66  HOw 
“[This]  is  a  valuable  survey  pointing  out  to 
young  people  the  importance  of  preserving 
our  wildlife  and  the  increasing  difficulties  in 
doing  so.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5 
'66  60w 

"Recommended,”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2222  Ap  15  '66  60w 


MASON,  JULIAN  D.,  ed.  The  poems  of  Phillis 
Wheatley.  See  Wheatley,  P. 


MASSE,  BENJAMIN  L.,  ed.  The  church  and 
social  progress;  background  readings  for 
Pope  John’s  Mater  et  magistra.  248p  $5.50 
Bruce  pub. 

261.8  Sociology,  Christian.  Catholic  Church. 
Pope,  1958-1963  (John  XXIII)  Mater  et  ma¬ 
gistra  66-19747 

“A  collection  of  53  essays  by  Catholic  au¬ 
thors  gleaned  from  16  Catholic  publications. 
The  original  articles  made  their  appearance  in 
print  at  various  times  over  a  25-year  period. 
Father  Masse  gathers  them  under  topical  head¬ 
ings  and  shows  that  they  all  deal  with  some 
aspect  of  the  social  principles  outlined  in  [Papal 
encyclical]  Mater  et  Magistra.  The  book,  Fath¬ 
er  Masse  hopes,  will  contribute  ‘to  a  better 
understanding  of  Catholic  social  principles  and 
of  their  relevance  to  contemporary  American 
life.’  ”  (Critic)  Bibliographical  references. 


“The  editor  offers  us  a  masterly  selection  of 
‘background  readings  for  Pope  John’s  Mater 
et  Magistra.’  That  [he]  .  .  .  draws  on  outstand¬ 
ing  periodicals  in  Europe,  Canada  and  Austra¬ 
lia,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  will  surprise 
no  one  familiar  with  Fr.  Masse’ s  competence. 
.  .  .  [He  has  included]  some  of  the  best  writ¬ 
ing  by  experts  during  two  decades  on  such 
themes  as  work,  ownership,  socialization,  labor- 
management  relations,  the  international  com¬ 
mon  good  and  the  social  apostolate.  Though 
the  editor  laments  that  space  limitations  forced 
him  to  ignore  certain  topics  completely,  one 
can  experience  here  a  stimulating  encounter 
with  solid  thought  on  most  of  the  major  areas 
explored  in  [the  encyclical].”  D.  R.  Campion 
America  114:878  Je  25  ’66  800w 
Critic  25:63  Ag  ’66  90w 


MASSEY,  MARY  ELIZABETH.  Bonnet  bri¬ 
gades.  371p  pi  $7.95  Knopf 
301.41  Women  in  the  U.S.  U.S.— History- 
Civil  War  66-19388 

The  author  "shows  how  the  war  exerted  a 
significant  influence  on  the  development  of 
women  in  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy.  .  .  . 
Miss  Massey  describes  the  position  of  women 
in  the  United  States  before  the  war,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  nurses  and  camp  followers  during 
the  campaigns,  the  activities  of  women  on  the 
home  front  (including  their  responses  to  in¬ 
vasion),  the  use  of  women  as  spies,  the  changes 
in  society,  and  the  beginnings  of  feminist  agi¬ 
tation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  ’66  30w 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  26:245  O  1  ’66  500w 


“In  delineating  [her]  thesis,  [the  author]  tells 
how  women  on  both  sides  joined  the  ranks.  .  .  . 
Some  gained  experience  on  public  rostrums, 
others  turned  to  writing  while  others  did  their 
‘bit’  as  spies,  scouts  and  informers.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  this  contribution  to  scholarship  was  not 
lost  in  the  spate  of  centennial  releases.  Uti¬ 
lizing  much  manuscript  material,  Mrs.  Massey 
presents  a  comprehensive  yet  readable  account 
of  a  long-neglected  aspect  of  Civil  War  his¬ 
tory.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:3720  Ag  ’66  130w 


“This  is  a  serious  book,  at  once  charming, 
scholarly  and  highly  readable.  .  .  .  [The  reader] 
will  feel  much  the  wiser  about  the  impact  of 
the  war  upon  individual  women,  and  upon  the 
professions,  but  uncertain  in  all  cases  as  to 
the  conclusions  the  author  intends  him  to  draw 
about  what  the  war  meant  for  the  American 
woman,  collectively  speaking.  .  .  .  But  he  is 
a  churlish  reader  who  will  object  to  forming 


his  own  conclusions  from  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  set  before  him.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  most  enduring  consequence  of  the  war 
for  women  was  the  changed  conception  they 
came  to  hold  of  themselves.  .  .  .  Miss  Massey 
most  skillfully  brings  out  the  contribution  the 
press  made  toward  this  result.”  W.  L.  Rose 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  O  20  ’66  750w 


MASSON,  GEORGINA.  The  companion  guide  to 
Rome.  575p  il  maps  $6.50  Harper 
914.5  Rome  (City)— Description— Guide 
books  ■  64-18093 

“Another  of  the  ‘Companion  Guides’  series, 
this  one  is  divided  into  morning  _  and  after¬ 
noon  walks  through  Rome  ‘beginning,  and 
ending  at  some  central  and  easily  recognizable 
spot.’  The  walks  are’  designed  to  show  the 
reader  most  of  dome  in  a  fortnight’s  time.’ 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index  of  persons. 
Index  of  places  and  subjects. 


“Surely  the  most  up-to-date,  authoritative, 
and  detailed  guide  to  Rome  in  English.  The 
text,  arranged  in  the  form  of  25  separate  tours, 
is  a  happy  combination  of  artistic,  historical, 
and  practical  information.” 

Choice  3:497  S  ’66  80w 

“[This]  book,  above  all,  underlines  the  con¬ 
trasts  and  paradoxes  that  contribute  to 
Rome’s  unique  character.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
is  immensely  knowledgeable  without  weighing 
her  readers  down..  She  can  pick  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  in  a  museum  .  .  .  [and] 
constantly  includes  tiny  but  fascinating  de¬ 
tails.  .  .  .  She  integrates  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  expertly  into  the  physical  .  .  .  [and]  has 
the  knack  of  making  history  live,  fittingly 
for  this  splendidly  eternal  yet  everyday  city. 
She  even  has  notes  on  the  things  that  Rome 
throws  in  as  a  casual  bonus,  like  good  shops 
and  food  and  all  the  rest  of  the  saver  vivere  of 
Italy  as  a  whole.” 

Economist  217:177  O  9  ’65  350w 
“This  is  an  intimate,  friendly  guidebook 
that  will  provide  travelers  with  a  thorough 
sense  of  the  historical  and  architectural  back¬ 
ground  each  step  of  the  way.  Maps  of  the 
walks  are  easy  to  follow,  although  the  route 
is  not  traced  upon  them.  The  guide’s  fullest 
use  will  be  by  visitors  to  Rome,  but  it  makes 
good  armchair  reading  and  could  be  used  as 
a  reference  book,  too.  For  all  large  travel 
collections.”  F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  91:693  F  1  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  C.  Friedlander 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  5  ’66  50w 


MASSON,  RENe:.  Landru;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Gillian  Tindall  [Eng  title:  Number  one]. 
448p  $5.95  Doubleday 

Landru,  Henri  Ddsird — Fiction  65-15662 

“Henri  Ddsird  Landru,  bom  in  1869,  was 
accused  of  killing,  between  1914  and  1919,  ten 
women  and  a  boy,  the  son  of  one  victim,  who 
had  come  looking  for  his  mother.  A  man  of 
taste,  a  rose  fancier,  and  an  astute  psychol¬ 
ogist.  Landru  ingratiated  himself  readily  with 
middle-aged  women,  whose  small  wealth  he 
sought  .  .  .  then,  after  a  first  murder,  com¬ 
mitted  almost  by  accident,  he  disposed  of  his 
victims  in  the  same  way — strangulation.  .  .  . 
His  uncovering  followed  an  investigation  by 
the  police  prompted  by  complaints  by  survivors 
of  two  of  the  murdered  women.”  (Best  Sell) 
Originally  published  in  French  as  Les  Roses  de 
Gambais. 


Reviewed  by  j.  s.  Philhpson 

Best  Sell  25:132  Je  15  ’65  650w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:3076  J1  ’65  90w 
‘‘[This  book’s]  length  is  extreme  (almost 
200,000  words),  but  it  scores  high  in  the  two 
most  desirable  qualities  of  faot-fictionized:  ob¬ 
jective  fidelity  to  known  records,  and  fresh 
subjective  interpretation — and  the  subject,  of 
course,  is  a  superb  one.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  J1  4  ’65  70w 
.  “Although  the  publishers  call  this  a  novel,  it 
is  m  fact  a  carefully  documented  study 
with  an  inspired  imaginative  commentary.  .  ‘  . 
This  is  a  serious  book,  with  many  interlocking 
layers  of  meaning,  not  merely  an  acute  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  the  mind  of  a  killer,  but  also 
an  allegory  of  the  human  condition.  So  sharp 
is  M.  Masson’s  observation,  so  convincing  his 
delineation  of  his  subject’s  mentality,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  doubt  whether  the  truth  itself 
—the  day-to-day,  mmute-to-minute  record  of 
the  career  of  the  little  confidence-man  ... 
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would  be  as  significant.  .  .  .  Why  is  M.  Mas¬ 
son’s  novel  (impeccably  translated)  more  than 
f-  study  in  murder?  The  answers  [are  mani¬ 
fold],  Nothing  obtrudes  into  the  narrative  .  .  . 
Lbut]  M.  Masson  manages  to  make  us  see  so 
much  more,  than  Landru  himself  saw.  .  .  .  The 
Petty  criminal  begins  to  destroy,  others,  for 
paltry  profits, .  only  when  the  waffstarts.  Was 
not  society  itself  then  doing  exactly  what 
handru  did?  .  .  .  These  are  abstract  questions. 
M.  Masson  s  account  of  Landru  makes  them 
real  and  disturbing.” 

TLS  pS64  S  17  ’64  600w 


MASTERS,  ANTHONY. 

$5.75  Atheneum  pubs. 


The  seahorse.  352p 


66-23387 

“Casey,  a  lonely  little  boy  at  a  seaside 
English  boarding  school,  invents  an  elaborate 
fantasy  about  a  giant  seahorse  to  supply  the 
authority  and  adventure  so  pitifully  lacking 
in  his  own  life;  another  boy,  Adrian  .  .  . 
sets  about  to  destroy  the  fantasy  and  brings 
disaster  to  the  adult  world  of  the  school.” 
(Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Elmer  Borklund 

Book  Week  p6  J1  24  ’66  250w 
“Mr.  Masters  has  written  an  introspective 
study  of  characters  brought  together  as  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  in  a  school  for  difficult  boys 
located  on  the  seacoast  in  England.  .  .  .  Much 
metaphorical  language  is  balanced  by  the 
stark,  brutal  realism  of  intermittent  quarrels 
among  the  boys,  explosions  of  temper  among 
the  adults,  occasional  passages  of  intimate 
sexual  experience.  This  is  a  fascinating  book 
for  its  deliberate  probing  of  varied  characters, 
normal  and  otherwise,  but  the  style  is  some¬ 
what  heavy,  the  tone  is  morbid  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  is  negative  and  depressing  .  .  . 
Recommended  with  these  reservations.”  F.  N. 
Jones 

Library  J  91:3770  Ag  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Littler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ag  21  ’66  600w 
“For  a  book  making  implicit  claims  to  psy¬ 
chological  subtlety  The  Seahorse  is  often  quite 
insensitively  written.  And  occasional  gobbets 
of  ‘fine  writing’  do  nothing  to  dispel  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  externality-  .  .  .  Paul  and 
company  are  in  the  end  simply  not  interesting 
enough.  ...  In  this  progressive  school  the 
staff-room  discussion  of  problem  children  is 
on  a  Stone  Age  plane  of  awareness.  Equally 
primitive  are  the  violent  personal  confronta¬ 
tions.  People  bellow  at  one  another,  hit  each 
other;  but  few  insights  emerge,  either  for 
them  or  (worse)  for  us.”  Bernard  McCabe 
Sat  R  49:55  J1  23  ’66  370w 
“It  says  a  lot  for  Anthony  Masters  that  he 
can  make  so  much  of  the  tale  interesting  and 
can,  at  times,  show  startling  insights  into  the 
nature  of  parental  love  and  other  areas  of 
experience  not  usually  either  interesting  or 
accessible  to  young  novelists.  There  are  iso¬ 
lated  descriptive  passages  of  considerable 

gower  and  a  good  deal  of  the  dialogue  is 
andled  with  skill  and  confidence,  but  these 
separate  virtues  do  not  cohere  into  a  satis¬ 
factory  whole,  and  the  influence  of  William 
Golding,  not  the  most  digestible  for  the  ap¬ 
prentice  novelist,  moves  uneasily  through  the 
book.  Yet  the  novel  is  worth  reading  for  the 
undoubted  promise  it  shows.” 

TLS  p381  My  5  ’66  400w 


MASTERS,  DEXTER.  The  intelligent  buyer 
and  the  telltale  seller;  drawings  by  Christina 
Malman.  246p  $5.95  Knopf 

659.1  Advertising.  Consumer  education 

66-11345 

“The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
large  public  comprehension  of  the  commercial 
spirit  as  it  thrives  in  America.”  (Pref)  Most 
of  the  text  of  this  book  appeared  in  different 
form  in  a  special  1965  edition  entitled  The 
Intelligent  Buyer’s  Guide  to  Sellers  published 
by  The  Consumer’s  Union,  of  which  the  author 
was  for  six  years  the  director.  Index. 


“What  Masters  points  out  is  that  the  [ad¬ 
vertising]  industry  has  wrapped  itself  in  the 
American  flag  and  claimed  economic  immunity 
when  attacked  by  the  angry  public.  If,  as 
some  advertisers  seem  to  think,  our  economy 
requires  fraud  as  an  essential  element,  then 
we  are  in  trouble.  .  .  .  Read  this  book  if 
you  would  know  your  enemy.”  D.  G.  O’Shea 
America  115:394  O  1  ’66  270w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Sanders 

Book  Week  pl2  S  4  66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Woy 

Library  J  91:2328  My  1  ’66  90w 
“It  is  the  unassailable  premise  of  Dexter 
Masters’s  entertaining  polemic  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  relationship  between  buyers  and  sellers  is 
all-out  war.  For  two  thousand  years  or  so, 
he  observes,  sellers  have  been  treating  buyers 
with  contempt  and  buyers  have  been  deserving 
it.  .  .  .  Masters  writes  with  more  wit  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  look  for  from  some¬ 
body  who  has  worked  around  Consumer’s 
Union  for  18  years.  Although  he  does  not 
strain  after  any  pretense  of  objectivity,  his 
voice  rarely  turns  shrill;  he  manages  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  passions  yet  keep  his  cool.  .  .  . 
[His  material]  consists  largely  of  case  histories 
and  quotations.  .  .  .  [His]  mam  argument, 
against  dishonesty  and  waste  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  goods,  is  not  exactly 
original,  and  he  brings  to  it  no  especially 
stimulating  insights.  What  he  does  convey 
amply,  however,  is  a  civilized  man’s  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  slough  of  fakery,  vulgarity,  greed 
and  mindlessness  in  which  our  economy  at 
present  revels.”  Walter  Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  O  2  ’66  900w 


MASTERS,  NICHOLAS  A.  State  politics  and 
the  public  schools;  an  exploratory  analysis, 
by  Nicholas  A.  Masters,  Robert  H,  Salisbury 
[andj  Thomas  H.  Eliot.  319p  $6.95;  text  ed 
$4.85  Knopf 

379  Education  and  state.  Education — U.S. 

63-20402 

This  book  scrutinizes  "the  ways  in  which 
public  policy  in  education  is  made  these  days  in 
three  states  (Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michigan). 
.  .  .  [It  describes]  the  organization  and  rep¬ 
resentation  of  interests,  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  interest  representers  and  public  officials, 
the  ways  in  which  consensus  on  policy  is 
achieved,  and  the  policy  roles  of  public  officials 
in  this  one  area  of  policy-making.”  (Am  Pol 
Sci  R)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“This  is  a  fine  scholarly  work.  The  three 
state  studies  are  analytical  and  perceptive, 
and  they  all  profit  from  being  set  in  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  political 
process.  The  long  chapter  on  Michigan  is 
especially  acute  in  its  observations.  The  au¬ 
thors  also  properly  recognize  the  limits  of 
their  work — especially  that  their  three  states 
are  no  sample  of  the  50  and  that  educational 
policy-making  .  .  .  may  not  be  typical  of 
policy-making  in  general.  If  I  were  to  offer 
any  criticism  it  would  be  of  the  absence  of 
a  systematic  framework  of  analysis  for  the 
three  state  studies.  .  .  .  This  book  is  written 
in  straight-forward  and  lucid  prose  ...  its 
typography  and  format  meet  high  standards.” 
F.  J.  Sorauf 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1005  D  '65  750w 
“[This]  opus  is  mostly  descriptive  rather 
than  normative  a,nd  somewhat  plodding,  with 
a  plethora  of  detail,  but  it  is  a  pioneering 
introduction  to  an  important  but  hitherto  al¬ 
most  untouched  field  of  study.  ...  It  does 
reveal  the  facts  of  political  life  and  lobbying 
in  legislative  chambers  and  gubernatorial 
mansions.  Essential  for  all  academic  and  large 
public  libraries;  worth  consideration  by  edu¬ 
cation-minded  small  libraries.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  89:626  F  1  ’64  140w 


MASTERS,  R.  E.  L.  The  varieties  of  psyche¬ 
delic  experience,  by  R.  E.  L.  Masters  and 
Jean  Houston.  326p  $7.95  Holt 

154  Hallucinogenic  drugs  66-13202 

This  volume  “is  principally  concerned  with 
the  psychedelic  drug-state  as  it  is  experienced 
hy  the  comparatively  normal  individual — the 
‘average  person’  rather  than  the  psychother¬ 
apist’s  patient.  .  .  .  The  remarkable  range 

and  richness  of  the  inner  life  of  normal  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  revealed  in  purposeful,  controlled 
drug  sessions  will  be  described.  And  the  effort 
will  be  made  to  detail  means  by  which  the 
average  person  may  pass  through  new  di¬ 
mensions?  of  awareness  and  self-knowledge  to 
a  ‘transforming  experience’  resulting  in  actu¬ 
alization  of  latent  capacities,  philosophical  re¬ 
orientation,  emotional  and  sensory  athomeness 
in  the  world,  and  still  other  changes  beneficial 
to  the  person.  We  also  will  try  to  make  un¬ 
mistakably  clear  the  enormous  potential  im¬ 
portance  of  psychedelic  research  for  many 
scholarly  and  scientific  disciplines.”  (p3  &  4) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“This  is  an  interesting  and  thought-provok¬ 
ing  book.  .  .  .  Analysis  of  the  drug  experience 
in  selected  persons  is  emphasized,  including 
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MASTERS,  R.  E.  L. — Continued 
the  selection  of  the  proper  setting',  guide  and 
subject.  .  .  .  The  authors  attempt  to  show 
that  psychedelic  drugs  provide  profound  and 
significant  religious  experience.  They  appear 
to  forget  that  religion  is  more  than  emotional, 
symbolic  or  integral  reaction  and  can  truly  be 
tested  only  by  actions  offered  to  God.  It.  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  these  drugs  have  definite 
possibilities  and  should  not  be  denied  to  re¬ 
sponsible  researchers  with  medical  supervi¬ 
sion.  They  should,  however,  be  excluded  from 
uncontrolled  use,  which  can  have  dire  con¬ 
sequences.  The  authors  offer  a  means  of  ex¬ 
amining  gross  psychopharmacologic  effects  but 
give  no  means  of  deciphering  what  brings 
about  this  result.  .  .  .  The  book  provides  a 
rational,  vivid  and  comprehensive,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  at  times  overly  optimistic,  picture  of 
psychedelic  drugs.”  R.  Goldsmith 

America  115:100  J1  23  ’66  470w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  p7  J1  24  '66  420w 

Christian  Century  83:892  J1  13  ’66 

40w 

Reviewed  by  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  85:264  D  2  ’66  190w 

“The  authors  offer  an  original  schema  of 
four  levels  of  psychedelic  experience  which 
they  suggest  correspond  to  major  levels  within 
the  human  psyche.  They  describe  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  the  types  of  response  elicited  on  these 
4  levels — namely,  sensory  recollective  analytic, 
symbolic,  and  integral.  Of  these,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  symbolic  level  is  the  most  pro¬ 
vocative.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  authors 
were  not  able  to  present  more  materials  on 
experiences  at  the  integral  level,  which  they 
regard  as  most  beneficial  to  subjects  who 
reached  that  level  (only  11  out  of  the  206). 
.  .  .  With  the  continuing  controversy  over  the 
use  of  psychedelic  drugs,  [this]  is  certainly 
a  timely  book.  It  may  be  an  important  one 
as  well,  because  of  its  description  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  experiences  available  through  these 
drugs  presented  in  a  manner  oriented  to 
Western  culture  and  experimental  research. 
Recommended  for  public,  college,  and  special 
libraries.”  Harold  Oatfield 

Library  J  91:2857  Je  1  ’66  270w 

“Masters  and  Houston  are  offering  what 
amounts  to  a  whole  new  system  of  psycho¬ 
pathology.  .  .  .  The  authors  admit  the  dangers 
of  psychedelic  drugs  .  .  .  but  feel  they  have  been 
exaggerated  and  otherwise  misrepresented.  They 
do  not  agree,  however,  with  those  who  would 
make  the  drugs  available  to  everyone  or  to  al¬ 
most  everyone.  Their  main  interest  lies  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  full  range  of  consciousness- changing 
aspects  of  the  psychedelic  experience  and  re¬ 
cording  its  phenomenology.  .  .  .  [But]  sub¬ 
jective  reports  of  people  who  say  either  they 
are  ‘better’  or  have  had  the  most  important 
experience  of  their  lives  will  hardly  do.  The 
psychedelic  drugs  will  have  to  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  scientific  investigation.”  Francis 

'Ri'q  pplonrl 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  25  ’66  llOOw 


MASTERS,  WILLIAM  H.  Human  sexual  re¬ 
sponse  [by]  William  H.  Masters,  research  di¬ 
rector  [and]  Virginia  Ei.  Johnson,  research 
associate,  Reproductive  biology  research 
foundation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  366p  il  pi  $10 
Little 

612.6  Sex— Psychology.  Physiology  66-18370 

“The  original  research  group  consisted  of  118 
female  and  27  male  prostitutes.  .  .  .  The  382 
unmarried  and  married  females  and  the  312 
unmarried  and  married  males  who  furnished 
the  material  upon  which  the  book  is  built  are 
atypical,  as  the  authors  point  out.  .  .  .  Sexual 
response  is  divided  into  the  same  four  phases 
in  male  and  female:  (1)  excitement:  (2)  pla¬ 
teau:  (3)  orgasm:  (4)  resolution.  Masters  and 
Johnson  used  both  masturbation  and  coitus 
among  the  subjects  to  establish  their  findings. 
.  .  .  The  progressive  and  retrogressive  response 
of  specific  organs  to  sexual  tension  is  analyzed. 
.  .  .  The  reactions  of  the  external  and  internal 
reproductive  organs  of  both  sexes  are  then 
studied  and  recorded  in  greater  depth  .  .  . 
Sexual  response  during  pregnancy  [is  observed], 
.  .  .  The  two  final  sections  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  aging  female  .  .  .  and  to  the 
aging  male.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“What  is  presented  here  as  a  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  intimate  workings  of  the  sexual 


impulse  is,  in  fact,  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
human  to  the  mechanical  with  consequent  dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  meaning  of  sexual  experience. 
.  .  .  One  needs  to  pay  attention  not  only  to  the 
scientists’  data,  but  also  to  the  methods  with 
which  they  reached  it.  .  .  .  This  study’s  ‘re¬ 
search  population’  is  hardly  a  cross-section  of 
the  population,  much  less  a  fair  sample  of 
humanity.  A  more  serious  failing  is  the  almost 
complete  exclusion  of  psychological  data.  .  .  . 
TThe  book]  deals  almost  entirely  with  processes 
that  are  initiated  and  controlled  by  complex 
neurological  stimuli  that  are  in  turn  associated 
with  the  higher  centers  of  consciousness.  The 
possibilities  here  for  significant  variations  aris¬ 
ing  from  individual,  social,  or  cultural  causes 
are  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  ignored.  By 
far  the  most  serious  problem  of  methodology 
is  raised  by  the  laboratory  setting  in  which  the 
observations  were  made.  Here  there  would 
appear  to  be  an  inversion  of  scientific  method: 
instead  of  the  researchers  adjusting  their  meth¬ 
ods  to  the  phenomena  being  investigated,  the 
subjects  were  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  demands  of  the  recording  apparatus.  .  .  . 
The  result  is  an  extreme  simplification  of 
sexual  responses.  .  .  .  As  regards  physiology, 
the  findings  are,  considering  the  drastic  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  disappointingly  obvious.”  Albert 
Goldman 

Book  Week  p3  J1  17  ’66  1750w 


Choice  3:928  D  ’66  200w 

“Masters  and  Johnson  do  a  kind  of  group 
therapy  which  serves  to  ameliorate  the  human 
problem  and  the  mechanical  part  is  but  the 
vehicle,  the  occasion,  for  the  human  aspects  to 
be  released.  The  book  is  of  relevance  only  in 
this  sense,  and  even  that  is  reaching,  for  the 
interaction  remains  a  matter  of  great  com¬ 
plexity  hardly  measurable  by  the  simple  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  this  work.”  Louis  De  Rosis 
Library  J  91:3964  S  1  ’66  500w 


“If  its  aims  and  methods  are  humane,  its 
results  rational,  and  the  participants  un¬ 
scathed,  one  can  no  more  come  back  at  the 
kinkiness  of  motive  which  may  have  made 
[the  study]  tolerable  than  at  the  kinks  which 
gave  us  Darwin.  Freud  or  Leonardo.  .  .  .  Not 
that  these  workers  are  Darwins  or  Freuds, 
but  they  can  still  say  that  the  superego  ap¬ 
proves  the  rationalisation,  and  that  they  and 
their  patients  have  given  us  something.  .  .  . 
One  senses  anxiety  in  the  reticences  of  the 
book.  .  .  .  Less  worried  people  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  decent  English  with  a  spark  of  humour. 
Yet  T  do  not  think  [the  authors]  need  have 
worried — Emett  machines.  perspex  penises, 
filmed  coition  and  all.  Their  patients  had  more 
stamina.  .  .  .  At  least  no  one  seems  to  have 
suffered,  and  the  result  suggests  a  proper  hu¬ 
manity  on  the  part  of  the  investigators.  As  to 
positive  fact,  the  gains  are  substantial.”  Alex 
Comfort 

New  Statesman  71:654  My  6  ’66  1600w 


“Most  of  the  vast  public  that  will  read  this 
book  are  not  disciplined  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  study-population 
represents  an  extraordinarily  skewed  sample. 

.  .  .  Those  who  plan.  purchase  of  the  book 
to  add  to  their  collection  of  pornography  will 
make  a  poor  investment:  this  is  a  scientific 
treatise  which  will  not  titillate.  It  is  not 
written  ‘down,’  though  its  extensive  glossary 
attests  that  it  is  tailored  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  scientist.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  a  valuable  book.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  and  his 
associates  some  years  ago  pioneered  the  study 
of  human  sexual  response  through  the  case- 
history  method.  that  is,  what  their  sample 
did.  Masters  and  Johnson  pioneer  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  observing,  recording  and  measuring 
what  the  sample  does,  and  how  it  does  it 
Both  contributions  are  subject  to  the  same 
question:  How  applicable  are  findings  and 

conclusions  based  on  a  restricted,  atypical 
study  universe  to  a  large,  unselected  universe? 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  ...  we  owe  a  debt  to  both 
groups  for  having  cracked  the  armored  barrier 
of  scientific  reticence,-  taboo  and  prudery.”  A. 
F.  Guttmacher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  My  29  ’66  llOOw 

“Viewed  as  a  series  of  investigations  into  the 
functions  ,  of  the  reproductive  system,  the  work 
reported  m  this  book  can  be  most  meaningfully 
compared  to  the  pioneering  observations  and 
experiments  of  William  Beaumont,  Walter  B 
Gannon  and  others  in  connection  with  the  phys¬ 
iology  of  the  digestive  system.  .  .  The  re¬ 
viewer  can  confidently  assert  that  Masters  and 
Johnson  have  made  a  number  of  extremely  origi¬ 
nal  and  significant  contributions  to  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  aspects  of  this  very  important  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation.”  F.  A.  Beach 

Sci  Am  215:107  Ag  ’66  2900w 
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MASUR,  GERHARD.  Nationalism  in  Latin 
America;  diversity  and  unity.  278p  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

320.1  Nationalism.  Latin  America — Politics 

66-12974 

The  author  of  Prophets  of  Yesterday  (BRD 
1962)  anaylzes  “the  concept  of  nationalism  .  .  . 
[and]  traces  Latin  American  efforts  to 
attain  political  and  economic  independence 
and  popular  sovereignty.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  detailed  studies  of  na¬ 
tionalism  in  Mexico,  the  Andean  countries, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Cuba.  The 
author  predicts  that  industrialization  will 
stimulate  the  continued  growth  of  nationalism 
as  the  only  ideology  that  blankets  contem¬ 
porary  Latin  America.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


Choice  3:950  D  ’66  140w 


“The  distinguished  German -American  his¬ 
torian,  best  known  for  his  comprehensive 
study  of  Simdn  Bolivar  [BRD  1949]  presents 
another  work  of  mature  scholarship  that 
deserves  a  place  in  academic,  and  larger  pub¬ 
lic,  libraries.  This  book  contains  much  ori¬ 
ginal  material,  both  in  approach  and  findings, 
and  is  not  duplicated  by  any  other  book  in 
print  in  this  field.”  P.  E.  Kidder 

Library  J  91:3448  J1  ’66  llOw 


“Professor  Masur  has  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  to  make,  but  his  work  is  marred  by  a 
strange  disregard  for  the  need  to  check  his 
data.  In  consequence  it  is  full  of  elementary 
errors  of  fact.  Masur  appears  to  be  astonish¬ 
ingly  ignorant  of  economic  history.  .  .  .  One 
instance  of  Masur’ s  disconcerting  ignorance  of 
more  recent  Latin  American  history  is  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two-year  guerrilla  war  waged 
by  the  famous  Prestes  Column  on  the  Brazilian 
high  plateau  from  1925-27.  .  .  .  His  account  is 
wrong  in  every  detail;  Masur  evidently  wrote  it 
without  consulting  either  a  history  of  twentieth- 
century  Brazil  or  Robert  J.  Alexander’s  Com¬ 
munism  in  Latin  America.  It  is  distressing  that 
a  professional  historian,  the  author  of  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Bolivar,  should  think  it  permissible  to 
write  in  this  manner.”  Ernst  Halperin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:12  D  29  ’66  lOOOw 


“Written  in  clear,  precise  language  [Masur’s] 
book  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  general 
reader  than  [A.P.]  Whitaker  and  [D.C.]  Jor¬ 
dan’s  [Nationalism  in  Contemporary  Latin 
America.  BRD  19661.  .  .  .  Neither  book  is  wholly 
satisfactory  in  its  discussion  of  Cuba.  .  .  .  These 
two  volumes  are  valuable  additions  to  con¬ 
temporary  works  on  the  hemisphere,  exploring 
a  theme  that  has  until  now  been  too  little 
touched  upon.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Sat  R  49:35  J1  9  ’66  280w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Fitzgibbon 

Va  Q  R  42:636  autumn  ’66  lOOOw 


MATHESON,  WILLIAM  H.  Claudel  and 
Aeschylus;  a  study  of  Claudel’s  translation  of 
the  Oresteia.  231p  $6  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
848.9  Aeschylus — Oresteia.  Claudel,  Paul 

65-11469 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  exactness  and  felicity 
of  Claudel’s  translations  of  Aeschylus.  Passages 
from  the  Greek  original  are  compared  with 
Claudel’s  French  versions  and  with  other 
French  translations.  .  .  .  Similarities  in  tem¬ 
perament  between  Aeschylus  and  Claudel  are 
established  and  the  influence  of  Aeschylus  on 
Claudel’s  writings  is  studied.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“What  could  have  been  a  useful  long  article 
on  Claudel’s  Aeschylean  rhetoric — Asiatic, 
idiosyncratic,  powerful — is  instead  a  diffuse 
book  on  that  rhetoric,  on  Aeschylus  in  France 
and  his  influence  on  Claudel,  on  translation  as 
index  to  turn  of  mind,  on  Claudel’s  Protean 
movement  between  Rome  and  Athens  as  shown 
in  his  works  both  antique  and  modern.  Aimed 
at  an  audience  that  reads  French  and  Latin 
(which  are  not  translated)  but  not  Greek 
(which  is),  annotated  to  a  fare-you-well 
pedantically  arch,  this  fancied-up  dissertation 
is  not  for  an  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:658  O  ’66  80w 
“The  author  states  it  is  his  intention  to 
present  ‘a  sort  of  modified  explication  de  texte ; 
.  .  .  each  of  the  explications  in  the  form  of  a 
short  essay,  will  develop  a  theme.’  ...  A  care¬ 
ful  and.  scholarly  study,  but  of  limited  interest, 
this  is  for  university  and  large  public  library 
collections.”  D.  N.  Curley 

Library  J  90:3046  J1  65  90w 
TLS  p900  S  29  ’66  1500w 


MATHEWS,  DONALD  G.  Slavery  and  Method¬ 
ism;  a  chapter  in  American  morality,  1780- 
1845.  329p  $7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
261.8  Church  and  social  problems.  Methodist 
Church  in  the  U.S.  Slavery  in  the  U.S. 

65-17148 

An  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Princeton 
University  discusses  “the  forces  that  led  to 
the  disruption  and  final  split  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  a  generation  before  the  Civil 
War.  .  .  .  The  period  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  represented  as  the  high  tide  of 
early  emancipation  sentiment  in  the  South, 
but  Professor  Mathews  demonstrates  the  .  .  . 
unpopularity  of  antislavery  ideas  there  during 
this  era.  He  also  maintains  that  the  abolition 
movement  was  not  the  result  but  the  very 
substance  of  a  revival.  .  .  .  [He]  traces  the 
progress  of  antislavery  sentiment  within  the 
Church  through  a  study  of  private  letters 
and  papers  and  of  ecclesiastical  conference  re¬ 
ports,  periodicals,  and  journals.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendix  includes  Methodist  rules  con¬ 
cerning  slavery.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Thomas 

Am  Hist  R  72:291  O  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Ahlstrom 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:184  S  ’66  700w 
“A  thoroughly  engrossing  study,  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  well  written,  employing  extensive 
and  illuminating  research  in  primary  resources. 
The  bibliography  furnishes  an  extremely  useful 
guide  to  the  sources.  Although  the  scope  of 
the  study,  as  defined  by  the  title,  seems 
limited,  the  book  will  be  essential  reading  for 
all  students  of  American  culture.  The  captivity 
of  American  Protestantism  by  its  laity  and 
the  dilemma  of  evangelicalism — which  tends 
to  subvert  all  moral  issues  for  the  purpose 
of  individual  conversion — have  never  been  so 
well  illustrated.  .  .  .  One  must  despair  that 
such  a  useful  monograph  of  limited  size  should 
be  so  expensive  and  yet  so  poorly  printed.” 
Choice  3:253  My  ’66  160w 
.“Mathews’  narrative  is  generally  familiar,  and 
his  interpretations  are  not  startlingly  new;  but 
this  chapter  of  American  religious  history  has 
never  been  told  so  well  and  with  so  much  rich 
detail.  The  chief  shortcoming  of  the  book  is 
its  failure  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  why 
some  northern  Methodists  became  abolitionists, 
while  the  majority  felt  no  compelling  religious 
need  to  join  the  crusade.  .  .  .  Mathews  makes 
clear  his  own  sympathy  for  those  Methodists 
who  tried  to  uphold  the  antislavery  ideals  of 
John  Wesley,  Francis  Asbury.  and  Thomas 
Coke,  but  he  is  always  thoughtful  and  com¬ 
passionate  in  evaluating  the  moral  dilemmas 
that  troubled  both  sides.”  K.  M.  Stampp 
J  Am  Hist  53:368  S  ’66  850w 
TLS  p558  Je  23  ’66  350w 
Va  Q  R  42:cl  autumn  ’66  220w 


MATHEWS,  HARRY.  Tlooth.  191p  $3.95  Dou¬ 
bleday 

66-20984 

A  picaresque  novel  by  the  author  of  The 
Conversions  (BRD  1963)  in  which  Nephthys 
Mary,  a  dentist  in  Jacksongrad,  a  Siberian 
concentration  camp,  undertakes  a  quest  for 
revenge  against  Evelyn,  another  inmate.  Her 
journey  takes  her  through  Asia  to  Italy,  Bom¬ 
bay,  Morocco  and  France. 


Reviewed  by  Stephen  Donadin 

Book  Week  p6  N  27  '66  600w 
"This  first  of  The  Paris  Review  Editions 
series  is  a  brilliant  book,  in  a  very  special 
way.  .  .  .  While  the  method  of  telling  it  is 
quite  sober,  and  the  language  plain,  what  ac¬ 
tually  happens  is  totally  bizarre  and  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  descriptions  that  are  blandly  handed 
to  you  show  an  imagination  and  an  ingenuity 
that  are  often  just  astonishing.  The  details 
are  sometimes  very  savage  and  scabrous 
(there  is  a  scenario  for  a  ‘blue’  movie  that 
makes  Kenneth  Anger  sound  like  Walt  Disney). 
But  the  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  modish 
sick  humor.  ...  It  is,  for  all  its  incidental 


excesses,  fantasy,  pure  and  simple. 


If 


you  can  take  it,  this  is  a  journey  worth 
taking.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:142  N  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Montgomery 

Library  J  91:6002  D  1  ’66  160w 
"The  whole  novel  is  an  elaborate  game  a 
compound  of  absurd  adventures,  faked  docu¬ 
ments,  diagrams  and  word  puzzles.  There  is 
little  pretense  of  realism.  Mathews  has  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  an  imagination  full  of  strange 
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MATHEWS,  HARRY — Continued 
lore  and  miscellaneous  literary  allusions.  The 
strongest  of  all  the  influences  on  the  novel 
...  is  undoubtedly  the  film  director,  Fellini. 
As  in  ‘8V9,,’  ...  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
projected  'into  the  work  of  art,  has  taken  the 
real  and  the  fantastic  as  related,  even  inter¬ 
changeable,  perceptions  of  life..  .  .  .  Tlooth, 
in  spite  of  its  creative  experimentalism  and 
its  radical  assault  on  reality  .  .  .  often  loses 
the  sustained  interest  required  to  make  sense 
of  its  elusive  complexity.”  Peter  Bui tenhuis 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  O  30  66  550w 
•'In  Venice  the  narrator  [undertakes  to  write] 
the  scenario  for  a  pornographic  movie.  .  .  .  For 
several  pages  the  scenario  and  the  narrative  are 
mingled.  At  times  the  script  is  written  in  a  kind 
of  Joycean  language.  (The  title  is  a  word  of  the 
sort  used.)  The  obscenity,  which  is  pretty  thick, 
is  made  even  less  quotable  by  this  device.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  that  Mathews  had  fun  writing  the 
book,  and  I  have  had  some  fun  reading  it.  He 
can  write  uncommonly  well  when  he  wants  to, 
and  he  keeps  his  charade  going,  whatever  it 
means.  .  .  .  Mathews  wants  to  be  farthest  out, 
and  for  the  moment  he  is.  Whether  his  indubi¬ 
table  talents  might  have  been  expended  in  some 
more  fruitful  way  is  another  question.”  Gran¬ 
ville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:37  N  12  ’66  900w 


MATSCHAT,  CECILE  HULSE.  Animals  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon;  il.  by  Edward  Osmond. 
160p  $3.50  Abelard- Schuman 
591.9  Animals — Amazon  Valley — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-16324 

“Within  the  context  of  an  exciting  story,  [the 
author]  describes  the  animals  that  live  [in  the] 
Amazon  Valley  of  South  America.  [List  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  popular  names.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.]  Ages  ten  to  fifteen.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Book  Week  p32  (special  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  30w 

"[This]  book  is  essentially  a  travelogue  and 
traces  a  course  [through  the  region].  It  is  dur¬ 
ing  these  travels  that  a  variety  of  animals,  often 
unusual  and  strange  to  us,  are  seen  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  a  few  biological  facts  about  each 
presented  to  the  reader.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  75:74  N  ’66  50w 
“An  enormous  amount  of  information  about 
the  natural  history,  archaeology,  customs  and 
other  aspects  of  these  areas  of  South  America 
is  conveyed  to  two  boys  by  their  knowledgeable 
guides.  This  method  of  instruction  becomes 
rather  tedious  at  times,  but  the  fascination  and 
beauty  of  these  countries  emerges  nonetheless. 
There  are  numerous  vivid  illustrations.” 

TLS  pl091  N  24  ’66  30w 


MATTFELD,  JACQUELYN  A.,  ed.  Women  and 

the  scientific  professions;  the  M.I.T.  sympos¬ 
ium  on  American  women  in  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  [sponsored  by  the  Assn,  of  women 
students  of  M.I.T,  Oct.  23-24,  1964]  ed.  by 
Jacquelyn  A.  Mattfeld  and  Carol  G.  Van  Aken. 
250p  $6.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
331.4  Woman — Employment.  Women  as 
scientists.  Science  as  a  profession  65-26968 
These  papers  consider  “the  personal,  social, 
and  economic  factors  involved  in  a  woman’s 
professional  career.  Divided  into  four  major 
sections,  the  topics  treated  are  The  Commit¬ 
ment  Required  of  a  Woman  Entering  a  Scien¬ 
tific  Profession,  Who  Wants  Women  in  the 
Scientific  Professions?,  The  Case  For  and 
Against  the  Employment  of  Women,  and  Clos¬ 
ing  the  Gap.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Contributors 
include  Bruno  Bettelheim,  Alice  S.  Rossi,  Jes¬ 
sie  Bernard,  Lillian  Gilbreth,  Erik  H.  Erik- 
son  and  others.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“This  collection  of  papers  by  eminent  scien¬ 
tists,  social  scientists,  and  students  of  human 
behavior  is  outstanding  because  it  bridges  the 
span  of  problems  associated  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  in  industry,  in  scientific  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  in  the  academic  world.  .  .  .  The 
most  comprehensive  contribution  was  made  by 
Alice  S.  Rossi  (Chicago).  Her  paper  gives  ail 
overview  of  women’s  positions  in  the  scientific 
fields  today.  In  light  of  the  order  enunciating 
no  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  sex, 
there  is  a  fantastic  shying  away  from  employ¬ 
ing  women  in  professional  fields.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  the  underemployment  of  skill,  training, 
and  education  represents  an  appalling  waste  of 
human  resources.” 

Choice  3:238  My  ’66  190w 


“The  papers  are  of  uneven  length  and  of  still 
more  uneven  value.  The  book  has  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  a  seemingly  unedited  report  of  a  con¬ 
ference.  .  .  .  The  women  studied  are  classified 
in  three  broad  types  based  on  their  career  goals. 
These  are  'Homemakers,’  who  reported  that 
they  had  no  career  goal  other  than  being  house¬ 
wives;  ‘Traditionals,’  whose  long-range  goals 
are  in  fields  which  women  traditionally  domi¬ 
nate,  such  as  teaching,  social  work,  nursing, 
and  home  economics,  and  ‘Pioneers,’  who  plan 
a  career  in  predominantly  masculine  fields,  such 
as  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  business 
management.”  I.  C.  Brown 

J  Higher  Ed  37:476  N  '66  500w 


MATTHEISEN,  PAUL  F.,  ed.  Transatlantic 

dialogue.  See  Gosse,.  E. 


MATTHEW,  D.  J.  A.  The  Norman  conquesL 

336p  il  $8.50  Schocken 

942.02  Great  Britain — History — Norman  pe¬ 
riod,  1066-1154.  Normans  66-23523 

This  is  not  the  story  of  the  Conquest  or  of 
the  three  Norman  kings  hut  is  a  study  “on  the 
meaning  of  these  events  and  their  bearing  on 
the  history  of  England.  .  .  .  Important  changes 
affecting  a  whole  society  were  brought  about 
by  comparatively  few  men.  To  bring  out  the 
individual  characters  [the  author  draws]  on 
those  contemporary  records  that  also  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  leading  figures.  [The]  importance  of 
the  original  sources  is  that  they  are  now  the 
only  means  we  have  of  making  direct  contact 
with  the  men  of  that  period.  .  .  .  [His]  second 
principal  aim  [is]  to  bring  out  the  merit  and  the 
interest  of  these  sources.  ..  .  [He  concentrates] 
on  achievement,  rather  than  destruction  in  the 
Noman  period.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


[The  author]  has  eschewed  the  study  of 
what  the  Conquest  ‘is  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
solved  and  achieved’  and  he  has  tried  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  ‘deepest  currents’  of  English  life. 
This  has  led  him  to  dig  into  the  lower  strata 
of  society.  .  .  .  He  has  looked  at  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  owed  by  small  men  in  English 
villages  to  find  examples  of  ancient  services 
recorded  scarcely  intelligibly  in  the  old  law 
books.  This  is  not  a  new  search  but  it  is  a 
necessary  one.  .  .  .  Many  of  Dr.  Matthew’s 
details  still  need  a  closer  analysis  before  any 
satisfactory  pattern  of  development  can  be 
established,  but  it  is  only  through  enquiries  of 
this  kind  that  the  history  of  medieval  society 
can  ever  be  written  afresh.”  R.  W.  Southern 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  N  17  ’66  350w 


“[This  book]  is  beautiful  to  look  at  but 
deadly  dull  to  read.”  J.  H.  Plumb 
Sat  R  49:27  O  29  ’66  340w 


la  tnorougn,  scholarly  and]  instructive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  period  based  upon  a  wide  selection 
from  the  original  sources.  [The  author]  does 
not.  shrink  from  dealing  with  controversial 
topics  such  as  the  merits  of  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  brought  about  in  the  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land  m  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  or  the  character 
of  the  feudal  arrangements  made  by  the  Con¬ 
queror  during  his  English  reign.  And  though 
his  conclusions  on  such  matters  will  not  all 
command  acceptance,  they  are  always  reason¬ 
able  and  plausibly  argued.  .  .  .  His  accounts 
ot  tne  political  and  social  developments  which 
took  place  in  Normandy  before  1066  and  in 
England  m  the  generation  after  the  Conquest 
are  particularly  valuable.  Dr.  Matthew’s  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  dealing  with  a  subject  which  some¬ 
times  generates  more  heat  than  light  is  also 
warmly  to  be  commended.” 

TLS  pl210  D  29  ’66  270w 


'VIA  i  I  Mtws,  ELMORA  MESSER.  Neighbor 
and  kin;  life  in  a  Tennessee  ridge  community. 
178p  pi  $5  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 
309.1768  Social  surveys — Tennessee.  Tennes¬ 
see — Social  conditions  66-15287 

The  investigation  “of  structure  and  strain  in 
an  area  where  neighbor  and  friend  and  kin  are 
often  the  same  [is  based  on]  a  study  of  a 
PSrt,1?.u;ar  colony  of  middle-Tennessee  hill  folk.” 
^Publisher’s  note)  "As  a  minister’s  wife  in 
rural  Tennessee  for  two  years  and  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  Vanderbilt,  [the  author]  was  able 
to  study  64  farm  families  in  two  adjoining  com¬ 
munities,  unique  for  ‘bilateral  descent  and 
endogamy’  since  1786,  but  also  for  a  puzzling 
lack  of  stratification  in  one  and  a  concentration 
of  endemic  violence’  m  the  other.”  (Library 
Appendix:  Data  collection  and  reliability. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘"This  is  sociology  written  as  if  it  were  fic- 
Christian  Century  83:990  Ag  10  '66  50w 
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“Applying  patterns  noted  by  eminent  sociol¬ 
ogists  to  her  careful  research  in  local  customs 
and  values,  [Mrs.  Matthews]  has  submitted 
an  original,  valid  and  timely  analysis.  The 
formidable  professional  jargon  may  discourage 
lay  readers  who  else  would  enjoy  the  many 
anecdotes  and  sentiments  expressed  in  the  vivid 
English  of  the  ‘kinfolk.’  For  academic  and 
large  public  libraries.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  91:4967  O  15  ’66  140w 


MATTHEWS,  J.  H.  An  introduction  to  sur¬ 
realism.  192p  $5  Pa.  state  univ.  press 

709.04  Surrealism  64-8083 

A  discussion  of  the  ‘central  concepts  of  Sur¬ 
realism.  .  .  .  [The  author  seeks]  to  show  how 
art  criticism  has  always  been  at  odds  with 
Surrealist  dogma,  because  the  Surrealist  quality 
— that  is,  the  irrational,  the  inexplicable— usurps 
in  their  program  any  merely  aesthetic  con¬ 
siderations.  .  .  .  Matthews  looks  into  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  techniques  of  chance,  theories  of  en¬ 
chantment  and  Surrealist  erotomania.”  (Nation) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"[This  book]  belongs  with  those  works 
which  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  in  Nadeau’s  his¬ 
tory  [The  History  of  Surrealism,  BRD  1965], 
and.  as  such,  comes  closer  to  providing  a 
useful,  comprehensive  account  of  surrealist 
doctrine  than  any  other  book  in  English.  .  .  . 
Matthews  wisely  abandons  the  historical  ap¬ 
proach  for  the  more  fruitful  one  of  examining 
the  basic  tenets  of  surrealist  doctrine:  chance, 
the  object,  the  image,  humor.  .  .  .  The  result 
is  that  much  space  is  given  to  corroborative 
statements,  to  repetitive  quotations  from  early 
and  late  surrealists  who  give  the  impression, 
finally,  of  trying  to  elbow  each  other  off  the 
page.  .  .  .  His  lucid  explication  of  surrealist 
doctrine,  it  seems  to  me,  is  flawed  by  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  recognize  the  place  of  auto¬ 
matism  as  the  very  basis  of  surrealism.”  P.  C. 

J  Aesthetics  24:447  spring  ’66  750w 
“[The  Matthews  study]  is  academic  in  the 
unfortunate  sense  of  the  word.  He  paws  around 
the  central  concepts  of  Surrealism,  but  does 
not  bring  to  them  the  quality  of  mind — or  per¬ 
haps  incredulity — that  will  test  them  for  their 
value  as  well  as  for  their  defects.  Just  the 
same,  he  presents  the  only  survey  into  which 
one’s  intellectual  teeth  can  at  least  sink.  .  .  . 
Precisely  at  the  point  where  it  would  be  valu¬ 
able  to  discuss  the  compromise  between  vision 
and  syntax  in  Surrealist  art  (e.g.,  the  conven¬ 
tions  proposed),  Matthews  leaves  off.  .  .  . 
Similarly,  his  treatment  of  the  collective  vision 
of  Surrealism  gets  into  immediate  trouble  on 
a  complex  issue.  .  .  .  The  book  is  misnamed: 
it  is  really  an  introduction  to  an  introduction.” 
Max  Kozloff 

Nation  201:505  D  20  ’65  440w 


real  company  with  loved  ones,  present  or  gone, 
with  the  realities  of  nature,  gentle  or  terror¬ 
hiding,  and  with  authentic  memories.  .  .  . 
Recommended.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:1904  Ap  1  ’66  190w 
“A  fine  book  .  .  .  [Matthews1’]  often  peculiar 
and  always  unique  use  of  high  ‘poetic’  language 
and  ordinary  speech  is  at  first  disconcerting 
but  ultimately  totally  successful,  and  his 
metaphors  are  lively  and  fresh.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  a  celebration  of  life,  the  subtle  richness 
of  pain  and  joy,  of  dawn  and  twilight.  Jack 
Matthews  has  made  a  fine  beginning  which 
portends  a  future  maybe  even  finer  still.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcvi  summer  ’66  lOOw 


MATTHEWS,  Z.  K.,  ed  Responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  revolutionary  age.  381p  $5.50  Assn, 
press 

320  World  politics — 1945-  .  State,  The.  Po¬ 
litical  science  66-10116 

This  is  one  of  “four  volumes  in  [a]  series 
edited  by  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  is  preparing  for  a  world  con¬ 
ference  in  1966  ,  .  .  [concerning]  Christian 
social  responsibility.  This  volume,  concerned 
with  problems  of  government,  is  a  symposium. 
.  .  .  Five  sections  consider  the  problem  of 
world  peace  in  a  thermonuclear  age;  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  character  of  present-day  society;  po¬ 
litical  power  in  relation  to  human  freedom; 
nationalism  and  the  nation-state;  and  the 
function  of  the  church  in  a  secular  world.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  elementary  study  of  the  role  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  revolutionary  time  and  of  the 
Place  of  the  church  and  the  Christian  citizen 
in  a  secular  world  is  greatly  enriched  by  the 
competence  of  the  writers  contributing  to  it 
and  especially  by  the  diversity  of  the  Christian 
and  national  backgrounds  they  represent.  The 
24  contributors  were  selected  from  14  nations. 
.  .  .  For  various  reasons  .  .  .  the  iron  and 
bamboo  curtain  countries  and  South  America 
are  represented  inadequately  or  not  at  all.  But 
the  national  and  cultural  spread  is  broad  enough 
to  reflect  the  major  social  and  political  cur¬ 
rents  in  motion  throughout  the  world.”  K.  H. 

Christian  Century  83:1034  Ag  24  ’66 
S50w 

“The  discussions  of  political  theory  and  the 
dynamics  of  world  politics  by  responsible  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  many  nations  make  this  book 
a  valuable  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
world  affairs.  It  is  recommended  for  statesmen 
and  students,  and  certainly  for  public  libraries.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:2498  My  15  ’66  140w 


MATUSOW,  ALLEN  J.,  jt.  ed.  The  Truman 
administration.  iSee  Bernstein,  B.  J. 


MATTHEWS,  JACK.  An  almanac  for  twilight. 
41p  $3.75;  pa  $1.65  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
811  66-15509 

“The  tenth  volume  to  be  published  in  the 
Contemporary  Poetry  Series,  An  Almanac  for 
Twilight  is  Jack  Matthews1’  first  collection 
of  poems.  It  is,  as  he  says,  ‘a  book  on  various 
themes  and  topics,  all  of  which  are  meant  to 
say  something  about  the  human  convenant 
and  lead  into  recognition  and  discovery.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Poems  in  this  book  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


MATZ,  MARY  JANE.  Opera:  grand  and  not  so 

grand.  222p  $5.95  Morrow 

782.1  Opera  66-26226 

An  editor  of  Opera  News  presents  an  “ap¬ 
praisal  of  some  of  the  problems  opera  faces 
now  and  which  will  be  compounded  in  the 
future:  the  problems  of  sheer  size,  of  rapid 
transportation,  of  the  shortage  of  stars  and 
star  mentality,  of  the  dominance  of  the  stage 
over  the  music,  of  the  trend  toward  massive  art 
centers  and  their  effects,  good  and  bad.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“[This]  first  book  of  poems  is  characterized 
by  a  close  piety  toward  the  materials  of  sen¬ 
sation.  ...  A  single  voice  is  heard  through¬ 
out  the  volume:  somber,  solitary,  moodily  re¬ 
flective  and  regretful.  The  fact  contemplated 
is  also  a  single  one:  ‘AH  that  is  loved  passes.’ 

.  .  .  The  overall  solemnity  of  attitude  eventually 
becomes  oppressive.  But  there  are  moments  of 
nostalgic  presentation  that  are  strong  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Matthews  is  an  honest  poet,  devoid  of 
slickness  or  self-praise.  His  troubled  detach¬ 
ment  from  experience  and  his  brooding  concern 
over  time  passing  reminds  one  at  times  of  Ed¬ 
win  Arlington  Robinson’s  poetry.” 

Choice  3:646  O  ’66  120w 

“Deceptively  plain  of  subject,  theme,  and 
prosody,  this  collection  of  some  three  dozen 
meditative  lyrics  is  not  deceptively  named  in 
its  title.  Although  most  of  these  lyrics  are 
less  than  a  page  in  length  (and  seem  to  favor 
the  quatrain),  only  one  being  longer,  they 
prove  to  be  a  kind  of  inclusive  almanac  (and 
are  versed  with  the  clear  lucidity  of  twilight), 
for  the  life  at  mid-century  of  the  man  in 
mid-America  who  at  mid-life  still  maintains 


“A  well-informed  writer  seriously  interested 
in  her  subject,  [Mrs.  Matz]  has  produced  an 
awkward  book  that  seems  to  suffer  from  her 
decision  to  strike  a  chatty  pose.  The  resultant 
text  is  gossipy  without  guts  and  many  of  its 
good  points  get  lost  in  the  flutter  of  anecdotes. 

.  .  .  What  one  can  argue  is  that  her  praise 
does  not  always  serve  its  object  well  (her  ad¬ 
miring  portrait  of  Menotti  is  a  most  unat¬ 
tractive  report  on  a  gifted  man),  and  that  her 
hunger  for  ill-mannered  artists  is  not  shared 
by  many  people  in  the  operatic  profession.  The 
book  analyzes  cogently  the  problems  facing 
artists  and  managements  in  the  jet  age.  .  .  . 
Yet  even  these  sections  of  the  book  are  weak¬ 
ened  by  curious  repetitions  from  chapter  to 
chapter.”  Henry  Butler 

Harper  233:136  N  ’66  350w 


“[The  author]  is  appalled  to  see  the  art  she 
loves  fall  a  victim  to  galloping  commercialism 
and  deadly  standardization.  She  disapproves 
of  the  modern  Cultural  Center  and  questions 
international  exchange  of  stars  and  produc¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  To  Mrs.  Matz  there  has  been  only 
one  genuine  prima  donna  since  the  retirement 
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of  Farrar — Maria  Callas — and  only  Menotti  is  a 
true  opera  composer.  Opera  may  have  gamed 
the  world,  but  what  about  its  soul?  One  may 
not  go  all  the  way  with  Mrs.  Matz,  but  what 
she  has  to  say  is  worth  pondering.”  F.  L. 
Miller 

Library  J  91:5402  N  1  '66  200w 


MAUGHAM,  ROBIN.  Somerset  and  all  the 
Maughams.  270p  pi  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

B  or  92  Maugham,  William  Somerset. 
Maugham,  Frederic  Herbert  Maugham,  1st 
viscount.  Maugham  family  66-18625 

This  is  “an  account  of  Lord  Maugham’s 
research  into  his  ancestors,  whom  he  traces 
as  far  back  as  a  seventeenth  century  West¬ 
morland  farmer,  .  .  .  [and  his  personal  re¬ 
miniscences  of  his]  father,  a  Lord  Chancellor 
and  ‘my  uncle  Willie’  [William  Somerset 
Maugham].”  (Economist)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Lois  Hartley 

America  115:38  J1  9  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  26:109  Je  15  ’66  550w 
‘‘[This  book]  compares  well  in  readability 
and  sustained  interest  to  any  of  Somerset’s 
novels.  Family  genealogies  can  be  boring;  this 
one  seldom  is.  It  stands  as  a  composite  of 
genealogy,  British  and  American  history,  and 
extraordinary  vignettes  of  Somerset  and 
Frederic  Herbert.  The  early  family  story  of 
the  ISth  and  19th  century  is  well  told  by  the 
members  themselves  through  letters  which 
Robin  obtained  from  a  distant  relative. 

.  .  .  We  have  glimpses  of  Maughams  at  sea 
with  the  Royal  Navy,  Maughams  pioneering  in 
the  American  wilderness,  Maughams  struggling 
amidst  the  London  poor,  Maughams  living 
grandly  in  19th-century  Paris.  And  then  we 
have  Willie,  drawn  with  all  his  warts,  with 
all  his  distasteful  perversities.  He  is  not,  as 
Robin  says,  easily  understood.  The  truth  about 
Somerset  and  all  the  Maughams  seems  to  be 
stranger  than  his  own  fiction.”  R.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  16  ‘66 
230w 

“The  trouble  is  that  ‘all  the  Maughams,’  or 
at  least  all  the  early  Maughams,  are  a  bore. 
...  We  are  given  brief  sketches,  episodes  and 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  delightful  in  them¬ 
selves  but  too  bitty  to  be  satisfying.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  sensitive  account  of  the  severe  psycholog¬ 
ical  trauma  suffered  by  Somerset  Maugham  in 
his  childhood  .  .  .  but  Lord  Maugham  has  not 
given  us,  as  the  publishers  claim,  ‘an  excep¬ 
tionally  complete  analysis  of  his  uncle’s  life 
and  character.’  ” 

Economist  219:152  Ap  9  ‘66  290w 
“This  book  tells  you  more  about  the  Maug¬ 
hams  than  a  reasonable  person  would  wish  to 
know.  .  .  .  Light  is  thrown  on  Somerset 
Maugham’s  working  habits,  on  his  marriage 
to  Syrie  Barnardo  and  on  his  animosity  to 
Hugh  Walpole.  The  net  result  of  the  book  is 
to  whet  the  reader’s  appetite  for  a  full-scale 
biography.”  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:2827  Je  1  ’66  140w 
“This  book  is  likely  to  be  read  chiefly  for 
the  frankness  of  its  revelations  about  ‘Uncle 
Willie’ ;  but  it  contains  a  mass  of  interesting 
material  about  the  Maugham  ancestors  and 
about  the  author’s  father.  .  .  .  These  excava¬ 
tions  into  the  past  are  conducted  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  mixture  of  vivacity  and  scholarship.  How¬ 
ever,  most  readers  will  go  to  the  book  for  its 
horrifying  picture  of  the  rich  and  famous 
author  as  one  of  Swift’s  Struldbrugs — creatures 
damned,  long  before  the  discovery  of  cell- 
therapy,  to  an  everlasting  life  of  drooling 
misery.”  Francis  King 

New  Statesman  71:504  Ap  8  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  22  ’66  480w 
Newsweek  67:102  My  9  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Weintraub 
Sat  R  49:28  J1  9  ’66  550w 
Time  87:126  My  20  ’66  380w 
TLS  p296  Ap  7  ’66  950w 


MAURIAC,  FRANCOIS.  De  Gaulle;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Richard  Howard.  229p  $4.50 
Doubleday 

B  or  92  Gaulle.  Charles  Andrd  Joseph 
Marie.  France— Politics  and  government — 
1945-  65-13978 

A  biography  in  which  Mauriac  seeks  to  show 
by  extensive  quotes  from  De  Gaulle’s 


speeches  and  writings  .  .  .  [  the]  consistency 
of  the  character  and  the  .  .  .  need  that  France 
has  had,  both  for  De  Gaulle  as  leader  and  for 
Gaullism.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub- 
li chprl  in  Frfl.nP.ft  in  1964. 


“Both  [this  book  and  David  Schoenbrun’s 
The  Three  Lives  of  De  Gaulle,  BRD  1966] 
contain  the  materials  for  an  assessment  of  the 
creator  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  But  both  authors 
are  so  swept  away  by  the  illusion  of  De 
Gaulle’s  necessity  that  they  are  incapable  of 
dealing  with  him  critically  or  of  anticipating 
his  repudiation.  .  .  .  Frangois  Mauriac  s  De 
Gaulle  is  even  more  candidly  rhapsodic  [than 
Schoenbrun],  .  .  .  Both  books  cling  to  the 
myth  of  De  Gaulle’s  consistency.  ...  Paradoxi¬ 
cally,  Mauriac  is  move  aware  of  the  illusion 
than  Schoenbrun.  Mauriac  realizes  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  France  of  De 
Gaulle’s  vision  and  that  of  actuality.  Oscar 
Handlin  At|antj(j  217;134  F  -66  300w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Flanner 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  6  ’66  1400w 
Choice  3:357  Je  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Carlyle  Morgan  „  „  ... 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  17  66 
380w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Gavin 

Harper  232:114  Ap  ’66  900w 
“A  brief,  interpretative  commentary  relying 
heavily  on  close  contact  with  the  subject,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  disagreeing  with  him.  Mauriac 
follows  two  paths  in  convincing  the  reader 
of  De  Gaulle’s  greatness:  a  psychological  as¬ 
sessment,  the  more  original  but  weaker  of 
the  two,  and  an  analysis  of  the  man’s  writings 
and  speeches.  Not  surprisingly,  the  two  views 
merge  to  produce  an  amazingly  consistent  in¬ 
dividual.”  J.  D.  Filipiak 

Library  J  91:944  F  15  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Kaplow 

Nation  202:368  Mr  28  ’66  2550w 
Reviewed  by  George  Bichtheim 

New  Statesman  72:94  J1  15  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  My  12  ’66  420w 


“  [Mauriac’ s]  is  a  curious  enterprise,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  to  others  what  the  General 
means  to  Mauriac.  Although  stuffed  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  de  Gaulle’s  writings  and  speeches — 
at  least  a  third  of  the  text — his  book  contains 
too  many  rather  pompous  cliches  or  verbose 
flatteries  that  contrast  unfortunately  with  de 
Gaulle’s  marmoreal  language.  This  compendium 
comes  through  as  an  intellectual  Lamb’s  Tales 
of  de  Gaulle  and  not  even  all  the  epigrams 
with  which  the  academician  adorns  his  hero 
are  his  own.”  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  13  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Phelps 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  5  ’66  170w 
“This  short  book  is  a  prose  poem  of  praise. 
M.  Mauriac’s  love  for  and  gratitude  to  the 
French  President  are  unlikely  to  be  shared  by 
most  Americans,  but  his  book  shows  why  an 
eminent  French  writer  with  a  lifelong  record 
of  intellectual  independence  feels  as  he  does, 
and  though  M.  Mauriac  may  not  convince,  he 
explains  a  good  deal.  The  translator  has  done 
very  well  by  the  author’s  elegant  language.” 
New  Yorker  42:191  Mr  26  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  bv  Alexander  Werth 

Sat  R  49:40  F  19  ’66  900w 
TLS  p550  Je  23  ’66  340w 


MAUROIS,  ANDRfi.  From  Proust  to  Camus; 
profiles  of  modem  French  writers;  tr.  by 
Carl  Morse  and  Renaud  Bruce.  36$p  pi  $5.95 
Doubleday 

840.9  French  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-20938 

“Most  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  were 
prepared  for  a  course  for  American  students. 
The  essays  on  Alain,  Gide,  Malraux,  Sartre, 
Simon  de  Beauvoir,  and  Camus  were  not  part 
of  this  group  but  written  later.  I  have  revised 
the  Claudel,  Saint-Exupery,  and  Mauriac 
chapters  in  order  to  account  for  a  number  of 
new  and  significant  publications.”  (Prefatory 
note)  “The  original  French  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  De  Proust  k  Camus, 
and  did  not  include  the  articles  on  Gide, 
Sartre,  and  Simone  de  Beauvior,  which  appear 
in  this  volume.  These  articles  were  published 
in  French  in  a  subsequent  volume  entitled  De 
Gide  d  Sartre.”  .  (Publisher’s  note) 


Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  20w 
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“I  have  no  way  of  anticipating  what  the 
experts  will  say  about  this  collection  of  profiles 
of  Proust,  Gide,  Bergson,  Claudel,  Mauriac, 
Sartre,  Camus  and  eight  other  20th-century 
French  writers.  As  a  rank  amateur,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  found  it  delightful  reading. 
Maurois  is  an  exquisitely  civilized  man  whose 
prejudices  (if  he  has  any)  are  never'  permitted 
to  blur  his  critical  judgment.  He  is  always 
eminently  fair — even  to  those  writers  whose 
philosophy  of  life  he  obviously  does  not  share — 
and  is  always  most  agreeable  even  when  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  one  or  other  of  his  literary 
subjects  * 1 

Commonweal  85:265  D  2  ’66  llOw 


“Unfortunately  the  tone  [of  this  volume] 
remains  pre- World  War  II.  Maurois’  tendency 
towards  hero  worship  plus  the  fact  that  his 
material  was  originally  gathered  ‘for  a  course 
for  American  students’  resulted  in  a  procession 
of  portraits  of  what  he  might  well  call  the 
‘moral  giants’  of  France  who,  incidentally, 
wrote.  This  sort  of  treatment  is  mildly  boring 
when  applied  to  Alain,  Claudel,  and  Saint- 
Exupery,  but  it  becomes  downright  silly  in 
the  explication  of  Gide  and  Proust.  ...  Of 
some  use  as  simple  introductory  material,  but 
not  a  first  purchase.’’  Dorothy  Curley 
Library  J  91:4666  O  1  ’66  170w 


MAUROIS,  ANDRfi.  Prometheus;  the  life  of 
Balzac;  tr.  by  Norman  Denny.  573p  pi  $10 
Harper 

B  or  92  Balzac,  Honord  de  66-13912 

A  biography.  Bibliography.  Chronological  list 
and  index  of  works.  Index  of  names.  Originally 
published  in  France  as  Promdthee,  ou  La  Vie 
de  Balzac. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:118  Ag  '66  450w 
Best  Sell  26:109  Je  15  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Leo  Bersani 

Book  Week  p3  Je  5  ’66  900w 
Choice  3:777  N  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  17  '66 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Wallace  Fowlie 

Commonweal  84:641  S  30  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:848  N  26  ’65  700w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  J1  28  ’66  2200w 
“With  this  [book],  only  scholars  will  find 
fault  with  the  absence  of  much  of  the  ‘scholarly 
apparatus’ ;  the  general  reader  will  be  grateful 
for  that  omission.  .  .  .  The  book  contains 

abundant  literary  criticism,  both  explicit  and 
implied:  there  are  analyses  of  ideas,  of  tech¬ 
niques,  of  moments  of  creation,  and  of  the 
entire  grand  design  of  the  ‘Comddie  Humaine.’ 
The  narrative  is  always  engrossing,  always 
flowing;  it  shows  us  once  again  that  Maurois 
is  the  greatest  living  French  literary  biogra¬ 
pher.”  Francis  Steegmuller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  22  ’66  2450w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  42:88  J1  9  ’66  llOOw 
Newsweek  67:100  Je  6  ’66  850w 
“Despite  Maurois’ s  disclaimer  of  an  intention 
of  writing  anything  like  a  critical  study  of 
Balzac’s  works,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  them.  His  analysis  of  the  structure  and 
purpose  of  the  Comedie  <  Humaine  is  a  model 
of  incisiveness  and  economy,  and  his  remarks 
on  the  influence  of  Balzac’s  life  upon  the  plots 
and  settings  of  the  individual  novels  and  the 
psychology  of  their  characters  are  always  il¬ 
luminating.”  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  35:44  Ag  11  66  1600w 

“Far  more  than  a  critical  study  of  Balzac, 
this  thick,  fascinating  book  succeeds  in  recon¬ 
ciling  ‘the  demigod  who  gave  birth  to  a  world 
and  the  fat  man  who  reveled  in  childish  puns.’ 
.  .  .  Every  episode  .  .  .  would  bear  quoting, 
for  all  of  them  illustrate  the  vast  creative 
energy,  the  fire  and  imagination,  the  wit  and 
high  intelligence  of  this  vibrant  electric  storm 
that  illuminated  French  life  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  century.  .  .  .  Beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  this  is  a  book  for  all  to 
read,  whether  or  not  they  are  familiar  with 
the  Human  Comedy  in  any  language.”  Justin 
O  Brien  ^  R  4g.26  0  ,6g  1500w 

Time  87:100  My  27  ’66  500w 
“In  Prometheus  the  author’s  uncanny  skill 
has  made  possible  what  seems  to  have  defied 
his  predecessors— a  picture  of  the  novelist  in 


all  the  toils  of  his  family  and  personal  rela¬ 
tionships.  ...  As  a  purely  biographical  study 
it  stands  on  the  highest  level.  In  an  excellent 
translation  it  loses  little  if  any  of  its  density 
and  informative  atmosphere,  though  the  trans¬ 
lator  himself  draws  our  attention  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pruning  carried  out  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  author.  But  there  is  one  curious 
flaw  in  the  texture.  .  .  .  Andr6  Maurois,  here 
as  in  earlier  studies  of  writers,  .  .  .  inserts 
short  statements  about  particular  works  at  the 
appropriate  points  in  his  narrative.  The  effect 
is  disconcerting.” 

TLS  pl65  Mr  3  ’66  250w 


MAUROIS,  ANDR6.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  world; 
tr.  by  Oliver  Bernard.  143p  il  $6.50  Studio 
B  or  92  Hugo,  Victor  Marie  66-14093 

Andre  Maurois  “studies  the  French  romantic 
.  .  .  briefly  in  this  addition  to  the  Studio  Book 
series.”  (Library  J)  The  text  is  based  on  the 
author’s  Olympio;  the  life  of  Victor  Hugo 
(BRD  1956).  Chronology.  Notes  on  pictures. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Kelley 

Library  j  91:3730  Ag  ’66  120w 
“This  biography  of  Victor  Hugo  has  a  delicacy 
and  understanding  of  the  man  that  a  more 
scholarly  work  might  lack.” 

Library  J  91:4372  S  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“It  is  clear  that  M.  Maurois  has  nothing  of 
value  to  say  on  the  part  played  by  Hugo’s 
theology  in  the  ‘theological’  poems.  The  read¬ 
er  will  turn  with  a  shudder  from  this  sorry 
verbiage  smd  look  for  help  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The 
pictures  [in  this  book]  are  interesting  without 
being  exciting:  the  text  reads  as  though  the 
author  had  done  a  hurried  scissors-and-paste 
job  on  his  bulky  life  of  Hugo  published  some 
ten  years  ago.” 

TLS  p465  My  26  ’66  lOOOw 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxviii  autumn  ’66  130w 


MAUSS,  MARCEL,  jt.  auth.  Sacrifice:  its 
nature  and  function.  See  Hubert,  H. 


MAXWELL,  GILBERT.  Tennessee  Williams 
and  friends.  333p  pi  $5.95  World  pub. 

B  or  92  Williams,  Tennessee  64-12058 

This  book  consists  of  “a  series  of  recollec¬ 
tions  ...  by  a  writer  who  has  known  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  dramatist  Tennessee  Williams 
since  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“This  is  the  most  intimate  study  of  this 
outstanding  American  poet  and  dramatist  yet 
published.  ...  It  is  unfortunately  marred  by 
the  biographer’s  intrusion  of  too  much  material 
pertaining  to  himself,  his  own  writing,  and 
his  personal  manner  of  living.  .  .  .  This  pre¬ 
vents  its  being  regarded  as  the  important 
biography  which  it  could  have  been.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  it  is  far  and  away  the  best 
book  to  date  on  Williams.”  George  Freedley 
Library  J  90:3024  J1  ’65  150w 
"Here  is  an  antidote  to  the  Williams  legend 
that  also  completes  it,  a  necessary  leaven  to 
the  solemn  malice  of  several  decades  of  theatri¬ 
cal  gossip.  Williams  emerges  from  these  pages 
fully  human;  we  come  to  understand  what  his 
difficult  behavior  is  about.  The  whole  figure 
appears,  a  bit  stiff,  but  wearing  real  sins  and 
virtues,  like  well-cut  casual  clothes.  .  .  .  [The] 
book  is  written  without  much  artifice  and  is 
unburdened  by  profundities;  it  reads  as  well  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  as  by  them.  All  seems  true 
to  the  author’s  personality.  Informal  and  in¬ 
tense,  the  narrative  carries  conviction.  Even 
its  occasional  vulgarities  are  an  asset — a  divi¬ 
dend  of  verisimilitude.  Among  other  friends 
who  share  these  pages  are  Donald  Windham, 
Tallulah  Bankhead.  Elia  Kazan,  Audrey  Wood, 
Anna  Magnani  and  Diana  Barrymore.  .  .  . 
Maxwell’s  struggles — the  book  its  one  of  them — 
are  freshly  rendered.”  Gene  Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p83  N  7  ’65  600w 


MAXWELL,  GROVER,  jt.  ed.  Mind,  matter, 
and  method.  See  Feyerabend.  P.  K. 


MAXWELL,  JAMES  A.  Financing  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments.  276p  $5:  pa  $2.45  Brookings 
336.73  Finance— U.S.  65-26007 

“As  part  of  its  series  of  Studies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Finance,  the  Brookings  Institution  pre¬ 
sents  in  this  volume  a  .  .  .  non-technical  analy- 
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MAXWELL,  J.  A. — Continued 
sis  of  state  and  local  finances  to  provide  the 
educator,  lawmaker,  student,  and  voter  alike 
with  the  background  necessary  to  form  intel¬ 
ligent  opinions  and  make  effective  decisions. 
The  diverse  ways  states  and  localities  raise 
and  spend  their  money,  and  their  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities,  are  examined  in  an  his¬ 
torical  perspective.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  index. 


“[This  is  an]  exceedingly  thorough  analysis 
of  the  facts,  problems,  and  policy  implications 
of  financing  lower  levels  of  government  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1960’s.  .  .  .  This  reviewer 
is  in  full  accord  with  Maxwell’s  analysis  of  and 
recommendations  on  the  state-local  system  of 
finance,  with  one  major  exception:  [namely], 
.  .  .  the  administrative  feasibility,  the  fiscal 
efficacy,  and  the  compatibility  of  the  local  prop¬ 
erty  tax.  .  .  .  Maxwell’s  analysis  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  conventional  wisdom,  but  it  ab¬ 
stracts  from  such  realities  as  the  separation  of 
ownership  and  control  and  the  relatively  in¬ 
dependent  legal,  economic,  and  social  status  of 
the  corporate  entity,  per  se,  in  '  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  the  volume  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  field 
of  public  finance.  ...  It  fills  a  long- deficient 
reference  need  for  students,  scholars,  and 
practitioners.”  G.  N.  Rostvold 

Am  Econ  R  56:946  S  ’66  750w 


“If  Dr.  Maxwell’s  contribution  [to  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution  program  of  government  finance 
studies]  seems  in  the  main  to  tell  us  what  we 
already  know  or  have  sensed  intuitively,  it 
none  the  less  puts  what  we  know  in  perspective 
and  transmutes  our  subjective  impressions  into 
statistical  fact — which  is  currently  equivalent 
to  ultimate  truth.  ...  [It  affords  an]  essentially 
quantitative  analysis.  .  .  .  But  the  book  on  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  state  and  local  finance 
in  the  United  States  remains  to  be  written.” 
Rowland  Egger 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:200  My  ’66  600w 


“A  well- written,  nontechnical  analysis  of 
the  fiscal  problems  suitable  for  undergraduates 
as  well  as  nonstudents.  .  .  .  Statistics  are  pre¬ 
sented  which  help  to  illustrate  current  practice 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  ...  A  must  for  all 
libraries.” 

Choice  3:435  J1  ’66  160w 


MAXWELL,  WILLIAM.  The  old  man  at  the 
railroad  crossing,  and  other  tales.  175p  $3.95 
Knopf 


66-10756 


Twenty  five  of  these  tales  appeared  in  the 
New  Yorker,  and  one  appeared  in  Pax. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:671  My  7  '66  20w 
Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  26:12  Ap  1  ’66  380w 
“For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Maxwell’s  ‘tales’ 
are  .  .  .  knowingly  moral,  a  bit  abstract  and 
unlocated.  Lots  of  chastening  uplift.  .  .  .  [The 
prose]  is  spare,  meticulous  and  unfancily  ca- 
denced.  The  rhythm  never  falters  (which  is 
perhaps  a  bonus  from  the  vatic  pose) :  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  sometimes  records  perceptions  that 
thrust  beyond  the  mincing  generalities  of  his 
props  and  make  them  look  daft.  .  .  .  The  best 
pieces  are  not  so  much  ‘tales’  as  acid,  less 
confident  sketches  in  which  the  moral  remains 
an  open  question.”  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  20  ‘66  390w 
“Maxwell  frequently  achieves  a  satiric  tone 
reminiscent  of  Thurber’s  fables;  his  gentle  wit 
is  most  apparent  in  stories  mingling  the  fairy¬ 
tale  motif  with  snatches  of  the  contemporary 
colloquial  idiom.  .  .  .  [Other  tales  reveal  his] 
talent  for  unsentimental  lyricism,  epigram¬ 
matic  economy,  and  cogent  understatement. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  solitary  figures  who 
experience  the  ‘fleeting  illuminations’  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  prefatory  note.  Maxwell,  probably 
most  widely  known  for  his  novel  The  Folded 
Leaf  [BRD  1945],  is  a  fine  writer  who  should 
be  available  in  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:646  O  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Steinfels 

Commonweal  84:480  J1  22  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Library  J  91:1247  Mr  1  ’66  150w 

Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Ap  28  '66  130w 
“[These  tales]  blend  some  of  the  quality  of 
classic  fables  with  the  form  of  fairy  tales. 
They  combine  the  traditions  of  Aesop  and 


the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  are  faithful  co  both. 
.  .  .  This  may  strike  some  readers  as  slightly 
irritating,  while  others  will  take  pleasure  in 
the  imagination  with  which  Mr.  Maxwell 
constructs  his  pastiches.  His  morals  and  pro¬ 
verbs  are  always  original,  frequently  funny 
and  often  ironic  and  profound.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  tales  are  about  character  symbolic  tradi¬ 
tional  and  sometimes  scriptural,  lamplighters, 
fishermen,  carpenters.  But  the  moral  of*®n 
comes  as  a  surprise  and  a  paradox.  .  .  .  [  The 
author]  is  conveying,  in  intricate  forms,  his 
decisions  about  the  nature  of  mankind  and 
of  morality."  Laurence  LaFore 

N  V  Times  Bk  R  n5  Mr  13  ’66  750w 


MAY,  ARTHUR  J.  Europe  since  1939.  787p  il 
maps  $10.75  Holt 

909.82  History,  Modern— 20th  century 

66-lo295 

The  professor  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  “deals  with  the  history  of  .Europe 
from  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I  into  the 
1960s.  [His  book!  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
the  background  and  course  of  World  War  II, 
the  nations  since  1945,  postwar  developments 
in  international  affairs,  and  the  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  record  of  the  entire  period.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“May  has  produced  a  well  written,  lively 
history.  His  interesting,  witty  style  should 
appeal  to  the  general  reader,  although  the 
organization  and  frequent  lack  of  detail  will 
probably  not  suit  the  serious  student  or  profes¬ 
sor  searching  for  a  text.  .  .  .  May  follows  a 
partial  chronological  pattern  for  17  chapters 
and  then  for  the  remaining  13  switches  to  a 
topical  arrangement.  (Why  can’t  Russian 
literature  and  foreign  policy,  for  example,  be 
included  in  the  chapters  on  Russia?)  Also, 
while  it  is  most  commendable  to  include 
present-day  religion,  philosophy,  science,  litera¬ 
ture  etc,  .  .  .  why  must  these  always  be  in 
separate  sections?  Yet  May’s  book  is  the  best 
to  date  on  this  period  and  is  recommended  for 
college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:842  N  ’66  230w 
“Here  we  have  a  competent  text  in  con¬ 
temporary  European  history.  .  .  .  Although 
entitled  Europe  Since  1939,  the  text  deals  with 
the  preceding  20  years  and  it  reaches  well 
beyond  Europe  to  include  European  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  involvements  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
.  .  .  [May’s]  vast  coverage  necessarily  produces 
much  cursory  treatment.  His  tightly  packed 
paragraphs  are  informed,  readable,  teachable. 
The  very  bulk  of  this  text  recommends  it  for 
college  classes  with  limited  outside  reading. 
Recommended  for  college  and  university  li¬ 
braries  which  stock  textbooks  and  for  small 
public  libraries  which  need  to  provide  text¬ 
like  summaries.”  Garland  Downum 

Library  J  91:3940  S  1  ’66  160w 


MAY,  CHARLES  PAUL.  Central  America: 
lands  seeking  unity.  224p  il  maps  $3.25;  lib 
bdg  $3.11  Nelson 


917.28  Central  America — Juvenile  literature 

66-13839 

“All  the  countries  of  Central  America  [are 
presented.]  Introductory  chapters  contain  geo¬ 
graphical.  historical,  and  cultural  background 
from  the  widespread  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Mayas,  through  Spanish  conquest  and  rule  to 
independence  and  the  United  Provinces,  ‘At 
Home  in  Central  America,’  based  on  informal 
talks  with  teen-agers  and  their  leaders,  com¬ 
pares  the_Latin  American  way  of  life  with  our 
own.  ‘Manana  Is  a  Dying  Word’  includes  in¬ 
formation  on  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
possible  routes  for  a  new  canal,  and  recent  at¬ 
tempts  at  unity  through  cooperation — such  as 
the  Common  Market.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chronology  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


The  author  s  intent  is  to  supply  teen-age 
Americans  with  historical  knowledge  of  all 
the  countries  of  Central  America.  Pictures  and 
maps  readily  present  a  vivid  placement  of  a 
particular  place  or  section.  .  .  .  The  first-hand 
information  as  to  population,  customs  and  po¬ 
litical  life  of  the  people  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  U.S.,  will  be  of  considerable  value, 
since  they  are  so  vividly  presented.” 

Best  Sell  26:101  Je  1  '66  lOOw 
“Not  a.  specialist  in  the  area,  Mr.  May  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduces  past  and  present  in  Central 
America.  Some  checking  indicates  that  he  has 
used  basic  authorities.  ...  As  a  result  of  his 
several  months’  spent  in  the  area,  he  takes  a 
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keen  journalistic  look  at  life  today.  .  .  .  Sup¬ 
plementary  textbook  format.  Some  solutions 
are  too  facile.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  M.  B. 
Stephenson 

Library  J  91:4356  S  15  ’66  120w 


tions.  Finally,  Mayani  does  not  supply  the 
reader  with  a  classical  register  of  the  standard 
collections  and  numbers  whence  he  draws  his 
words.” 

Choice  2:895  F  ’66  150w 


MAY,  ELIZABETH  EC KH ARDT^ Homemaking 
for  the  handicapped;  a  resource  book  in 
home  management  for  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  and  their  families;  and  for  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  concerned  with  rehabilitation 
[by]  Elizabeth  Eckhardt  May,  Neva  R.  Wag¬ 
goner  [and]  Eleanor  M.  Boettke:  il.  with 
phot,  by  Jerauld  A.  Man  ter.  20  6p  $7.50  Dodd 


640  Home  economics.  Physically  handicapped 
— Rehabilitation  66-10860 


Chapter  headings  include  Work  simplification 
principles  applied  to  household  tasks:  laundry 
and  formula  making;  Developing  early  in¬ 
dependence  and  cooperative  behavior  in  young 
children;  and  The  selection  and  adaptation 
of  clothing  to  suit  particular  needs  for  men, 
women  and  children.  Appendixes  include 
directions  for  adapting  equipment  and  clothing. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘The  home  economist  whose  attention  is 
focused  on  the  family  will  welcome  the  help 
this  book  offers  in  gaining  some  know-how 
and  confidence  to  teach  and  assist  women, 
men,  and  children  to  develop  ‘independence  in 
homemaking.’  The  excellent  photographs  and 
drawings  that  visualize  the  principles  to  be 
taught  and  the  satisfying  results  will  give 
assurance  to  the  handicapped  person  himself 
and  to  the  professional  concerned  with  re¬ 
habilitation.”  A.  J.  Bricker 

J  Home  Eoon  58:761  N  ’66  300w 


“Here  is  a  very  useful  book  on  a  subject 
for  which  material  is  hard  to  find  in  one  source. 
The  authors  who  are  well  qualified  in  the 
fields  of  home  economics,  psychology  and 
clothing  design  visited  various  countries  to 
study  methods  being  used  outside  the  United 
States.  This  book  is  the  result  of  their 
observations  here  and  abroad.  ...  A  major 
fault  of  the  book  is  that  an  illustration  some¬ 
times  does  not  correspond  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  text  for  it — which  leads  to  some  con¬ 
fusion.  All  in  all,  though,  the  book  should 
be  useful  in  public  libraries  of  any  size.” 
Ann  Redgate 

Library  J  91:3725  Ag  '66  120w 


MAY.  HERBERT  G.,  ed.  The  Oxford  annotated 
Bible  with  the  Apocrypha.  See  Bible 


MAYAKOVSKY,  VLADIMIR.  See  Maiakovskii, 
V.  V. 


MAYANI,  ZACHARIE.  The  Etruscans  begin 
to  speak;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick 
Evans.  474p  il  $8.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

499  Etruscan  language.  Civilization, 
Etruscan  63-16023 

The  author  compares  the  Etruscan  and 
Albanian  languages,  as  an  aid  to  interpreting 
the  former.  Bibliography.  Originally  published 
as  Les  ISstrusques  commencent  h  parler. 


“Unfortunately,  the  several  translations  of 
Mayani’s  work  have  delayed  the  condemnation 
of  a  book  which  should  be  entirely  forgotten, 
because  it  spreads  confusion  and  disorienta¬ 
tion  in  a  field  in  which  there  are  so  many 
tenacious  prejudices,  eccentricities,  and  un¬ 
scientific  improvisations.  .  .  .  Mayani’s  work 
does  not  consider  the  true  terms  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  starts  .  .  .  with  illusions  of  a 

miraculous  solution  based  on  some  lucky  per¬ 
sonal  intuition.  .  .  .  One  cannot  even  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  the  author  himself  recog¬ 
nized  these  imaginings  as  such,  perhaps  only 
intending  to  entertain  (as  he  admits  between 
the  lines).  There  remains  only  the  sad  thought 
that  all  this  work  could  have  been  directed 
towards  a  better  purpose.”  R.  A.  Staccioli 
Am  Anthropol  67:1599  D  ’65  650w 
"[The  author’s]  enthusiasm  and  wit  ease 
the  pain  that  any  competent  student  of 
philology  or  history  will  feel  when  he  seriously 
heeds  the  real  absurdities  of  this  book.  .  .  . 
Unscientific  linguistic  methods  aside.  Mayani 
imagines  fantastic  subject-matter  writ  on  ma¬ 
terials  which  the  Etruscan’s  contemporary  cul¬ 
tural  connections  also  frequently  inscribed. 
Neither  Greek  nor  Roman  has  left  so  much 
on  so  little  and  certainly  nothing  like  what 
we  are  asked  to  believe  by  these  specula- 


M AYBURY-LEWIS,  DAVID.  The  savage  and 
the  innocent.  270p  pi  $4.95  World  pub. 

980.3  Brazil — Description  and  travel.  Indians 
of  South  America — Brazil  65-23357 

This  account  of  ethnological  field  work  “con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  a  series  of  personal  episodes 
and  observations.  Some  (made  during  1954  and 
1955)  pertain  to  the  Sherente,  a  tribe  of 
GS-speaking,  semi-aceulturated  Indians  on  the 
Central  Brazilian  Plateau,  and  others  (made 
during  1958)  pertain  to  the  Shevante,  their  re¬ 
cently  pacified  cultural  relatives.”  (Science) 
Index. 


“[Although]  not  intended  as  a  travel  book, 
[this]  is  far  better  than  most  books  about 
the  Brazilian  ‘jungle’  and  the  Indians.  The 
author  understood  what  he  saw  and  heard — 
or  he  had  the  honesty  to  say  that  he  did  not 
understand.  Plis  story  is  intrinsically  in¬ 
teresting  and  thrilling  without  seeking  to  be 
spectacular.  The  book  is  well  written.  I  am 
amazed  that  he  was  able  to  record  so  much 
dialogue  and  I  am  pleased  that  so  much  of 
it  rings  true  to  my  ear.  .  .  .  [He]  describes 
vividly  the  seemingly  eternal  days,  even  weeks, 
of  waiting  for  the  boat  that  does  not  come, 
the  baggage  that  got  left  behind,  or  the  air¬ 
plane  which  suddenly  swoops  down  without 
warning.  Waiting  is  a  large  part  of  any  field 
trip  to  this  part  of  Brazil.  .  .  .  There  is  also 
considerable  social  and  cultural  data  about 
the  Sherente  and  the  Shavante.”  Charles 
Wagley 

Am  Anthropol  68:536  Ap  ’66  500w 
“[A]  fascinating  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  ethnological  field  work.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  written  in  a  popular  style  and  will  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  readers  of  a  variety 
of  orientations.  .  .  .  Although  the  hardship  side 
is  strikingly  overplayed,  the  hinterlander  mild¬ 
ly  satirized,  and  many  experiences  amusingly 
exaggerated,  the  information  and  points  of 
view  are  generally  sound,  but  it  should  be 
realized  that  other  approaches  to  field  work  are 
often  practiced.  ...  It  is  important,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  people  in  general  be  clearly  informed 
about  the  methods  employed  by  ethnologists 
to  obtain  data  and  reconstruct  tribal  life  pat¬ 
terns  so  that  these  basic  anthropological  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  better  appreciated  and  under¬ 
stood.  Maybury-Lewis’s  book  serves  this  pur¬ 
pose  especially  well.”  W.  H.  Crocker 

Science  151:320  Ja  21  '66  400w 
“Dr.  Maybury-Lewis  had  most  things  an 
anthropologist  could  wish  for  in  central  Brazil, 
including  theoretical  satisfactions  and  ques¬ 
tions  which  not  even  the  rigours  of  a  Shavante 
hunting  regime  could  outweigh.  But  this  time 
he  and  his  wife  had  their  baby  son  with  them, 
and  he  very  nearly  died:  and  it  must  have 
been  a  grievous  moral  burden  for  Dr.  Maybury- 
Lewis  to  see  his  wife  sicken  and  his  little  son 
sink  into  the  apathy  of  approaching  death  for 
the  sake  of  his  science.  ...  It  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  formalism  and  abstract  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  anthropological  monograph,  but 
Dr.  Maybury-Lewis’s  present  moving  descrip¬ 
tions  leave  no  excuse  to  ignore  the  human 
communication,  the  heavy  and  incessant  calls 
upon  moral  strength,  and  the  bewildered  effort 
to  partake  in  an  entirely  foreign  idiom  of 
experience  on  which  the  precise  formulas  and 
calm  generalizations  are  founded.” 

TLS  p420  My  27  ’65  550w 


MAYER,  PETER,  ed.  The  pacifist  conscience. 
477p  $7.95  Holt 

341.1  Pacifism  65-15053 

This*  volume  “presents  the  peace  plans  and 
testimonies  of  the  world’s  great  peacemakers, 
from  Buddha  and  Lao-Tzu  to  Albert  Camus 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  .  .  .  [Some]  selec¬ 
tions,  such  as  Emerson’s  essay  on  war,  and 
the  correspondence  between  Albert  Einstein 
and  Sigmund  Freud  are  out  of  print.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Bibliographic  index. 


"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  previous 
book  exists  which  covers  what  Mayer’s  formid¬ 
able  yet  vibrant  anthology  attempts  to  provide. 
.  .  .  Names  probably  obscure  to  many  readers 
.  .  .  like  Emeric  Crucd,  Adin  Ballou,  and  Alain 
share  essay  space  with  the  indispensable  stal¬ 
warts  such  as  Tertullian,  Fox,  Thoreau.  Tol¬ 
stoy.  ...  I  regret  the  absence  of  selections 
from  Canon  Raven,  Norman  Thomas,  and  A1 
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MAYER,  PETER — Continued! 

Hassler:  I  wish  there  were  room  for  a  verse 
section  featuring  Shapiro,  E.  E.  Cummings, 
and  others,  and  for  Paul  Green’s  powerful  play 
Johnny  Johnson.  Nevertheless,  this  rich  antho¬ 
logy  is  an  indispensable  addition  to  social 
science  and  religion  shelves  for  any  library  and 
for  independent  readers.  Exceedingly  valuable 
is  the  bibliography  (by  William  Robert  Miller) 
of  some  625  titles — the  first  57  annotated — 'on 
War,  Pacifism,  Non-Violence  and  Related 
Studies.’  ”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  1)0:3460  S  1  ’65  200w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  'Christman 

Nation  203:100  iS  5  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Runciman 

New  Statesman  71:816  Je  3  '66  70w 


MAYHEW,  ELEANOR  RANSOM.  Captain’s 

papers.  See  West,  E.  L. 


MAYHEW,  HENRY.  Selections  from  London 
labour  and  the  London  poor:  chosen  with  an 
in  trod,  by  John  L.  Bradley.  (The  world's 
classics)  238p  $2.75  Oxford 

942.1  London — Poor.  Labor  and  laboring 
classes — Great  Britain  65-9559 

These  selections  were  taken  from  the  defin¬ 
itive  edition  of  1861-2. 


“The  rapid,  wrenching  industrialization  of 
England  .  .  .  was  breeding  a  new  species  of 
humanity,  a  rootless  generation  entirely  en¬ 
vironed  by  brick,  smoke,  work,  and  want. 
Mayhew  devised  new  techniques  for  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  uncharted  regions  of  the  disaffected  and 
for  recording  their  experience.  With  the  incred¬ 
ible  energy  of  the  Victorians  .  .  .  [he!  un¬ 
covered  and  codified  data  on  the  modern  pro¬ 
letariat  which  whole  municipal  and  national 
agencies  are  only  now  beginning  to  assemble. 
.  .  .  Mayhew’s  artistry  manifests  itself  above 
all  in  the  shaping  of  his  characters’  mono¬ 
logues.  ...  In  reducing  Mayhew’s  work  of  over 
two  million  words  to  one- thirtieth  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  Bradley  has  drastically  altered  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  book.  He  provides  us  with  a  gallery 
of  isolated  characters  but  omits  the  larger 
social  background  that  gives  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor  its  cohesiveness  and  au¬ 
thority.”  J.  D.  Rosenberg 

Book  Week  p2  F  13  ’66  2450w 
“[The]  biographical  introduction  is  a  val¬ 
uable  piece  of  Victoriana  and,  in  writing  it, 
Bradley  has  performed  an  important  scholarly 
work.  Mayhew’s  utterly  real  sketches  of  the 
submerged  London  poor  are  moving  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  their  impact.  This  inexpensive  and 
well  edited  little  volume  should  find  a  place  in 
all  good  library  collections  on  19th-century 
England.” 

Choice  3:357  Je  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:5  Mr  17  ’66  2450w 
Reviewed  by  Asa  Briggs 

Sci  Am  215:123  J1  ’66  2550w 


MAYNARD,  OLGA.  Enjoying  opera.  308p  pi 
$6.95  Scribner 

782.1  Opera  66-20903 

The  author  of  Bird  of  Fire;  the  Story  of 
Maria  Tallchief  (BRD  1962)  gives  a  “history  of 
opera,  some  sketches  of  the  major  operatic 
composers,  what  the  nature  of  opera  is,  and 
what  distinguishes  opera  from  other  theatric 
productions.”  (Best  Sell)  The  material  in  this 
book  is  drawn  from  the  author’s  art  apprecia¬ 
tion  lectures  to  regional  opera  guilds,  teacher- 
student  groups  and  other  audiences.  List  of 
sources.  Index. 


"[This]  book  may  have  been  intended  for 
adults,  or,  at  least,  young  adults:  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  book  that  should  be  made 
available  to  teenagers,  perhaps  of  senior  high 
school  level,  but  within  the  grasp  also  of  in¬ 
terested  junior  high  school  students.  With  the 
proliferation  of  opera  groups,  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  this  ‘book  for  the  new  opera  goer’ 
will  be  most  helpful.  .  .  .  The  text  is  helped 
by  many  photographs  of  operatic  stars  and 
some  productions.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  high 
school  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:251  O  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 


“Mrs.  Maynard,  a  teacher  of  dance  and 
music,  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  If  this  is  catching, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  such  authorities  as 
Westermann,  Kobbd,  Grout  and  Ewen.  But  in 
making  her  points  she  often  simply  cites 


‘musicologists.’  Though  addressing  primarily 
the  neophyte  and  the  potential  neophyte,  she 
often  oversimplifies:  too  many  of  her  state¬ 
ments  are  questionable  or  downright  inac¬ 
curate.  .  .  .  The  style  is  discursive.”  P.  L. 
Miller 

Library  J  91:3435  J1  ’66  150w 


MAYNE,  JONATHAN,  ed.  Art  in  Paris.  1845- 
1862.  See  Baudelaire.  C. 


MAYNE,  WILLIAM,  jt.  ed.  A  cavalcade  of 

queens.  See  Farjeon,  E. 


MAYNE,  WILLIAM.  Pig  in  the  middle;  il.  by 

Mary  Russon.  160p  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.46  Dutton 

66-5271 

“In  a  Northern  [English]  urban  setting 
Michael,  pushing  13,  finds  acceptance  in  John 
Much’s  mysterious  circle  hamperd  by  a  dogging 
kid  brother,  Robert.  What  the  gang  are  at  is 
an  aged  barge  (131G,  misread  as  PIG)  sheltered 
in  a  crumbling  mill  over  a  canal,  and  big  John 
Much  who  claims  to  own  it  is  busy  fitting  it 
out  to  sail  over  to  Holland — where  his  weak¬ 
ness  at  reading  and  writing  English  will  be 
less  remarked  on.  Most  of  the  story  is  about 
building  a  cabin  on  the  deck  of  the  barge. 

.  .  .  The  new  creation  doesn’t  last  long,  be¬ 
cause  they  leave  a  paraffin  lamp  burning  in 
it  by  mistake.”  (New  Statesman)  “Ages  eight 
to  twelve.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“[This]  is  a  fresh  demonstration  of  [Mayne’s] 
vitality  and  his  .  .  .  brilliant  understanding  of 
narrative  structure.  Alive,  immediate,  and  at 
times  poignantly  funny,  it  conveys  on  every 
page  a  sense  of  controlled  power  and  artistic 
purpose,  the  consolidation  and  maturity  of  a 
formidable  talent.  Perhaps  it  is  not  for  every 
child;  Mayne’s  books  never  have  been.  But  the 
reader  who  can  relish  the  flow  of  language  and 
the  half-hidden  gleams  of  humor  and  perception 
will  revel  in  it.  .  .  .  [The]  exploration  of  family 
loyalty  [between  Michael  and  Robert]  and  the 
urge  to  escape  is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive 
delineation  of  youthful  character  the  author 
has  yet  achieved  .  .  .  [and  the  story  has]  the 
most  brilliantly  sustained  and  spectacular  cli¬ 
max  [he]  has  ever  created.”  H.  L.  Naples 

Book  Week  pi  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  66  400w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
250w 

Horn  Bk  42:569  O  ’66  120w 


Library  J  91:6194  D  15  ’66  130w 


‘  [This]  won’t  rank  ...  as  one  of  the  most 
inspired  Maynes — the  story  is  slightly  stronger 
than  his  usual,  the  characterisation  slightly 
weaker — but  what  it  lacks  in  zip  is  richly  made 
good,  as  ever,  by  observation  and  humour.” 
John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  71:742  My  20  ’66  250w 


uuc  ui  ivj.1.  jyj.a,yne  s  complex 
plots.  Indeed  it.  is  simple  to  the  point  of  lacking 
interest.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  accept  the  naivety 
of  the  boys  and  their  acceptance  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  John  .  Much,  huge,  retarded,  illiterate. 
John  is  a  typical  Mayne  creation,  .  .  .  but  one 
smells  here  too  much  of  the  labour  of  creation, 
too  little .  spontaneity.  There  remains  the  ac¬ 
curate  painting  of  the  town,  ...  its  dark,  dirty 
back  streets  leading  to  adventures  more  excit- 
mg  and  real  than  those  described  in  this  book, 
and  the  authentic  interior  of  Michael’s  house. 
I  his,  and  the  cadences  of  everyday  speech, 
are  what  Mr.  Mayne  does  supremely  well,  and 
they  never  fail  even  in,  what  is,  the  least 
satisfying  of  his  books.” 

TLS  pll39  D  9  ’65  250w 


q  ,BARRON-  ,The  young  pretenders: 

a  study  of  teenage  culture  in  contemoorary 
society.  206p  $5.95  Schocken 

301.43  Adolescence.  Youth  66-11372 

Jung.  Professor  Mays  stresses 
the.  essential  importance  of  ‘the  way  of  in¬ 
dividuation  ,.  that  self-awareness  of  the  in- 
dividual  winch  is  at  once  personal  and  social. 
And  the  problem  for  the  young  person  is 
threefold :  to  come  to  terms  with  society 
to  come  to  terms  with  his  self  and  to  come 
to  terms  with  life  as  a  whole.  These  three 
basic  levels  of  human  adjustment  provide  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mays  with  what  one  might  call  the 
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interpretative  part  of  his  book.  .  .  .  [He] 
pleads  for  a  realistic  understanding  by  the 
adult  community  of  the  special  difficulties  of 
the  no-man's  land  between  childhood  and  adult 
responsibility  which  can  create  such  severe 
problems  for  the  young  today.  .  .  .  He  has 
many  immediately  practical  suggestions  for 
remedying  the  social  structures  that  exist. 
Above  all,  he  insists  that  the  problems  of 
youth  cannot  be  separated  from  the  social 
order  as  a  whole.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


[The  author]  suggests  radical  changes  in 
the  British  educational  system  in  order  to 
effect  a  more  successful  fusion  of  adolescents 
with  society.  While  theoretically  simple,  sub¬ 
stantively  not  comprehensive,  and  contro¬ 
versially  idealistic  and  limited  in  the  applied 
part,  this  book  is  well  written  and  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  field.” 

Choice  3:724  O  '66  150w 


Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  lOw 
“A  British  sociologist  has  written  a  survey 
of  the  teenager  in  British  society.  The  book 
is  typical  of  such  studies,  and  offers  very  little 
that  has  not  been  said  elsewhere.  His  sec¬ 
tions  on  ‘coming  to  terms  with  the  self,  with 
society,  and  with  life’  are  disappointing,  as 
they  .  .  .  leave  one  uninspired  as  to  possible 
solutions  of  the  problems  presented.  There 
are  a  few  suggestions  for  the  future  presented 
in  the  last  chapter,  but  all  in  all,  this  work  is 
not  too  useful  for  the  American  reader."  Mar¬ 
jorie  Greenfield 

Library  J  91:1239  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 


“There  was  great  need  for  a  measured 
study  by  a  sociologist  of  what  can — and  can¬ 
not — be  known  of  the  patterns  of  teenage  be¬ 
haviour,  and  Professor  Mays,  making  full  use 
of  research  that  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  America,  provides  a  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  account.  .  .  .  Professor  Mays’s  cool 
assessment  of  what  is  really  involved  in  the 
breakdown  of  religious  practice  is  especially 
valuable.” 

TLS  p58  Ja  27  ’66  1050w 


MAYS,  WILLiE.  Willie  Mays:  my  life  in  and 
out  of  baseball  [by]  Willie  Mays  as  told  to 
Charles  Einstein.  320p  pi  $4.95  Dutton 
B  or  92  Baseball  66-11554 

“The  star  of  the  New  York  ‘Giants’  since 
1951  tells  the  story  of  his  baseball  experiences. 
.  .  .  Some  biographical  material  is  included 
but  this  is  primarily  Willie  Mays’  reminis¬ 
cences  of  games  played,  experiences  with  ball 
parks,  playing  situations,  discussions  of  play¬ 
ing  techniques  .  .  .  and  so  on.  His  relations 
with  managers,  in  particular  Alvin  Dark,  are 
.  .  .  explored.  ...  A  summary  of  batting  aver¬ 
ages  and  a  complete  summary  of  all  his  home 
runs  concludes  the  record.”  (Library  J) 


MAZLISH,  BRUCE,  ed.  The  railroad  and  the 
space  program;  an  exploration  in  historical 
analogy.  (Am.  acad.  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Technologv,  space,  and  soc)  223p  $7.50  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

301.2  Railroads.  Astronautics  65-28407 

“This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions  resulting  from  an  inquiry  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  into  the 
impact  of  our  national  space  efforts  on  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  .  .  .  The  authors  chose  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  as  the  analogy  most  comparable 
to  America’s  present-day  space  program.  .  .  . 
[The  study]  includes  an  analysis  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  railroad  and  modern 
technology,  the  effect  of  the  railroad  on  the 
growth  of  our  economy,  the  railroad’s  part  in 
creating  our  modern  form  of  industrial  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  its  effect  on  people’s  ideas  of  the 
world  in  which  thev  live.  Finally,  [it  describes] 
a  number  of  parallels  between  tb  a  railroad  and 
the  space  effort.”  (Foreword)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


[Each  author  presents]  the  technological, 
economic,  managerial,  social,  political,  and 
imaginative  aspects  of  these  two  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  ‘social  inventions.’  Without  exception 
the  authors  give  their  greater  attention  to 
an  examination  of  the  railroad  .  .  .  [rather  than 
to]  today’s  forty-billion-dollar  space  effort. 
•  •  .  The  last  essay  in  the  volume  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and.  sensitive  study  by  Marx  con¬ 
cerning  the  impact  of  the  railroad  on  the 
American  imagination.  .  .  .  There  is  much  more 
m  all  the  essays  for  the  railroad  historian 
than  for  the  scientist  or  space  administrator. 
The  exploratory  nature  of  [this  study],  never¬ 
theless,  makes  this  a  thought-provoking  and 
intriguing  book.”  J.  F.  Stover 

Am  Hist  R  72:280  O  ’66  330w 
Choice  3:684  O  ’66  llOw 
J  Am  Hist  53:418  S  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Trachtenberg 

Nation  202:526  My  2  ’66  1350w 
“Each  [of  these]  essays  concludes  with  some 
remarks  on  the  application  of  the  principles 
discovered  to  the  space  program,  which  remind 
me.  I  am  afraid  irresistibly,  of  the  libations  to 
Marxism-Leninism  which  usually  accompany 
quite  sensible  Russian  works.  The  essays  them¬ 
selves,  however,  are  of  uniformly  high  quality, 
well  written,  instructive,  and  provocative,  arid 
any  one  of  them  can  stand  on  its  own  feet 
without  reference  to  the  ostensible  excuse  for 
the  book.  However,  the  excuses,  that  is,  the 
references  to  the  space  program,  are  also  quite 
entertaining,  are  certainly  not  expected  to  be 
definitive,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  pleasantly 
decorative  icing  on  the  good  cake  of  scholar¬ 
ship.”  K.  E.  Boulding 

Science  151:979  F  25  ’66  950w 


“If  one  can  forget  the  'me  and’  which  ap¬ 
pears  throughout — and  how  else  can  an  auto¬ 
biography  be  written — this  is  a  really  interest¬ 
ing  baseball  story.  .  .  .  There  are  many  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes,  some  involving  Mays  himself, 
and  many  about  the  other  greats  of  baseball. 
One  fault  might  be  Willie’s  inability  to  take 
criticism  ...  Yet.  he  admits  that  he  is 
human,  for  he  narrates  mistakes  that  he  made 
and  tells  of  his  black-outs  from  fatigue  and 
tension.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  likeable  and  lively 
story.”  J.  B.  Cullen 

Best  Sell  26:47  My  1  ’66  550w 


“The  depth  in  Willie  Mays’s  autobiography 
.  .  .  would  barely  fill  the  blanks  of  an  IBM  card. 
.  .  ’.  For  the  most  part,  [it!  is  devoted  to  old- 
Stvle  adolescent  hoopla.  Mays  is  preoccupied 
with  his  profession,  baseball,  which  is  fair 
enough.  But  within  his  profession  he  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  tinsel  and  trivia.  .  .  .  He  does 
tell  some  entertaining  stories,  he  expresses 
some  opinions,  he  sets  some  interesting  moods. 
.  .  .  His  narrative,  however,  is  uneven — ghost¬ 
writer  slick  in  some  parts,  conversational  in 
others.  .  .  .  Insight  is  necessary  for  under¬ 
standing  and  the  book  lacks  the  hard  thought 
that  produces  insight.”  Steve  Gelman 

Book  Week  p4  My  15  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Jim  Brosnan 

Harper  233:110  S  ’66  260w 
“[This]  is  a  chatty  and  intimate  story.  .  .  . 
For  all  public  libraries  with  sporting  book  col¬ 
lections.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  J  91:2079  Ap  15  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  40w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Je  12  ’66  600w 


MAZLISH,  BRUCE.  The  riddle  of  history:  the 
great  speculators  from  Vico  to  Freudl  484p 
school  ed  $8  Harper 


nistory — -tmuosopfiy 


oo -±6ooa 


This  book  probes  “the  question  of  how  man 
has  evolved  from  an  instinctual  life  of  nature 
to  the,  consciousness  of  a  historical  being  It 
seeks  to  understand  what  has  happened  in  terms 
ot  the  theories  of  such  great  speculators  as 
Vico,  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  Kant,  Hegel.  Comte. 
Marx,  Spengler,  Toynbee,  and  Freud.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Bibliographical  essay.  Indexes  of 
names  and  of  subjects. 


Mazlish  s  chief  virtue  is  that  he  tries  to 
understand  each  philosopher  on  his  own  terms, 
to  elucidate,  his  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Though 
[there  are]  inadequacies  of  style  and  tone  .  .  . 
the  book’s  chief  .defect  is  conceptual.  Mazlish 
is  capable  of  taking  issue  with  his  subjects  but 
never  with  the  idea  of  ‘philosophical’  history 
•  .  •  -  A  case  can  certainly  be  made  for  the 
view  that  the  past  is  a  riddle  and  that  a  key 
to  it  can  and  should  be  found.  But  .  .  .  there 
are  many  historians  who  feel  that  ‘philosophical’ 
history  is  a  disastrous  enterprise,  that  there 
are  no  overriding  patterns  to  be  discovered  in 
the  past,  and  that  those  who  persist  in  search¬ 
ing  for  them  divert  their  energy  and  our  at¬ 
tention.  .  .  .  Mazlish  fails  even  to  outline  much 
less  confront,  the  terms  of  this  debate,  and 
thereby  severely  limits  the  significance  and 
interest  of  his  book.”  Martin  Dnberman 
Book  Week  p7  As;  14  '66  1200w 
“[The  author]  stresses  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  [his  speculators']  thinking,  their  biog¬ 
raphies,  and  the  agre  in  which  they  lived,  and 
analyzes  the  contribution  of  each  to  the 
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MAZLISH,  BRUCE — Continued 
philosophy  of  history  using  quotations  ex¬ 
tensively.  Mazlish  finds  the  contributions  of 
Marx  and  Freud  the  most  significant  and 
Spengler  and  Toynbee  the  least.  The  book 
will  be  difficult  reading  for  the  general  reader 
because  the  writing  is  so  prolix.  For  those 
who  persevere,  here  are  significant  interpre¬ 
tations  and  insights.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  91:3940  S  1  ’66  170w 

‘‘The  determination  [of  the  author]  to  cover 
so  much  ground  all  at  once  has  to  be  paid  tor 
by  rather  heavy  reliance  on  secondary  sources. 
But  .  .  .  one  can  see  that  there  is  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  bringing  a  single  viewpoint  to 
bear.  .  .  .  [Students  will  find  in  this  book] 
what  they  need  first  of  all:  concise  summaries 
of  biographical  data,  plus  brief  discussions 
...  all  in  one  volume  of  less  than  600  pages. 
.  .  .  [Mr.  Mazlish]  has  shown  that  the  gob 
can  in  fact  be  performed  without  sacrificing 
either  scholarly  standards  or  the  interest  of 
the  reader.”  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:30  D  16  66 

lOOOw 


MAZZARO,  JEROME.  The  poetic  themes  of 
Robert  Lowell.  145p  $4.50  XJniv.  of  Mich,  press 

811  Lowell,  Robert  65-20349 

This  study  “traces  the  development  of 
Lowell’s  style.  .  .  .  explores  literary  and  phil¬ 
osophical  influences  underlying  the  poems^- 
showing  how  Lowell  adapted  them  to  his 
poetry — and  examines  each  of  the  major  poems 
line-for-line  to  illuminate  Lowell’s  .  .  .  views 
of  the  writer  and  of  man’s  nature.  .  .  .  Mazzaro 
also  relates  the  whole  of  Lowell’s  work  to  the 
forces  that  .shaped  it — Lowell’s  Catholicism,  his 
personal  experience,  his  family  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  heritage”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“An  excellent  addition  to  every  library. 
Undergraduates  will  find  it  lucid,  sensible,  and 
comprehensive.  Mazzaro  sketches  the  medita¬ 
tive  tradition  to  which  the  early  poems  belong 
too  stingily  .  .  .  [and  regrettably]  could  not 
include  the  plays  in  The  Old  Glory  where  all 
the  themes  treated  find  some  expression  as 
new  formal  problems.  Despite  these  limitations, 
this  modest  book  reveals  with  great  efficiency 
and  grace  the  sequence  of  ideas  that  pre¬ 
occupied  the  poet,  the  change  from  reliance 
on  myth  and  Christianity  to  a  brittler  poetry 
of  fact,  the  struggle  to  affirm  individual  men 
apart  from  Godhead  itself,  the  shift  from  a 
contemplative  voice  to  more  dramatic  personae, 
and  his  debts  to  the  great  pioneers,  Yeats, 
Eliot,  Pound,  and  Ford  Madox  Ford.” 

Choice  3:210  My  ’66  150w 

“[This  is]  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
works  themselves.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  poet’s  constant  conflict  between 
the  public  and  the  private  voice  makes  fine, 
literate  sense,  all  argued  from  the  text;  and 
ha  gets,  again  and  again,  at  a  polarity  seem¬ 
ingly  obsessive  in  the  Lowell  canon,  no  easy 
flesh-and- spirit  struggle,  but  the  unrefined 
anguish  of  a  New  Englander  aware  of  both 
God  and  History.  Mazzaro’ s  remarks  on  the 
later,  one  might  say  the  present  Lowell,  are 
especially  quick  and  clear.”  Felix  Stefanile 

Poetry  109:198  D  ’66  250w 

“[This]  is  for  the  present  a  useful,  and  in 
some  respects  essential,  handbook.  [Mazzaro] 
studies  the  poetry  in  considerable  detail.  .  .  . 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  use  of  sources.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  is  at  his  best  when  exploring  specific 
poems,  and  his  general  conclusions  .  .  .  are 
often  sound,  though  seldom  either  enlighten¬ 
ing  or  stimulating.” 

TLS  p477  My  26  ’66  140w 


“Mr.  Mazzaro’ s  book  is  unnecessary.  There 
are  better  discussions  by  far  of  most  of  the 
poems  in  Hugh  Staples’  recent  book  [Robert 
Lowell:  The  First  Twenty  Years,  BRD  1962], 
.  .  .  [The]  principle  of  universal  inclusion 

harms  any  critical  book,  and  makes  the  reader 
suspect  that  he  is  reading  a  handbook,  which 
in  [Mazzaro’s]  case  he  is.  .  .  .  When  a  critical 
remark  is  in  order,  [Mazzaro]  is  nervous,  and 
relies  on  someone  else — anyone  else — to  supply 
it  for  him.  ...  A  full  and  convincing  critical 
description  of  Lowell  is  still  the  far-off  promise 
of  a  time  to  be,  but  at  least  the  next  critic 
will  be  spared  the  laborious  annotation  that 
has  so  far  seemed  to  preoccupy  Lowell’s  com¬ 
mentators.”  H.  H.  Vendler 

Yale  R  65:442  Mr  '66  850w 


MAZZEO,  JOSEPH  ANTHONY.  Renaissance 
and  revolution:  the  remaking  of  European 
thought.  349p  $6.95  Pantheon  bks. 

940.2  Renaissance.  Humanism  65-25080 

“In  this  book  I  have  tried  to  isolate  some 
of  the  great  new  themes,  the  revolutionary 
shifts  in  thought,  taste,  or  perception  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  work  of  crucial 
writers  and  thinkers  lof  the  period].  .  .  .  My 
discussion,  therefore,  is  anchored  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  treatment  of  a  few  selected  authors, 
who  are  magisterial  and  comprehensive  as  well 
as  somehow  typical:  Machiavelli,  Castiglione, 
Bacon,  and  Hobbes.  I  have,  moreover,  tried  to 
enrich  my  analysis  of  their  work  by  relevant 
allusion  to  the  related  work  of  others,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  elsewhere.  The  reader  will  thus  find, 
for  example,  some  pages  on  Galileo  and  Des¬ 
cartes  in  the  chapter  on  Bacon,  and  on  Mon¬ 
taigne  in  the  chapter  on  Castiglione.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“To  select  only  four  figures  from  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  seems  most  difficult,  but 
those  the  author  has  chosen  are  eminently 
qualified  as  men  who  altered  the  course  of 
European  thought.  .  .  .  His  long  and  scholarly 
introduction  to  the  book  and  his  equally  lengthy 
conclusion  suggest  that  the  orientation  of  early 
modern  European  thought  from  a  theocentric  to 
an  anthropocentric  world  was  the  major  factor 
in  the  intellectual  developments  that  altered 
the  course  of  European  thought.  This  reviewer 
takes  exception  to  Mr.  Mazzeo’s  devotion  to 
jrfurckhardt,  whose  position  on  the  Renaissance 
has  been  skillfully  challenged  in  recent  decades. 
Such  disagreement,  however,  is  not  meant  to 
disparage  this  excellent  volume.”  C.  L.  Hohl 
America  114:180  Ja  29  ’66  280w 
“Written  ‘primarily  for  laymen,'  drawing 
from  several  disciplines,  and  dealing  in  large 
generalizations,  this  book  is  suitable  for  under¬ 
graduate  use,  but  presumes  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  .  [It]  brings  together  a  wide  range 
of  materials,  loosely  organized,  consonant  with 
the  insight  that  ‘the  imagination  has  many 
mansions  .  .  .  and  they  all  lead  into  each 
other,  even  if  only  through  labyrinthine  ways.’  ” 
Choice  3:24  Mr  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Heiserman 

Nation  202:788  Je  27  '66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Frances  Yates 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Mr  3  ’66  600w 


“By  exploration  of  origins  and  by  emphasis 
on  continuity,  the  concept  of  a  Renaissance 
[has  been]  gradually  whittled  away. 

.  .  .  Joseph  Mazzeo  is  an  excellent  corrective 
to  such  an  attitude,  and  this  book  is  one  of 
the  best-balanced  and  most  carefully  argued 
of  recent  works  on  the  European  Renaissance. 

.  .  .  [He]  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  explaining 
the  inter-relationships  between  science,  art, 
philosophy  and  history.  .  .  .  Within  the  con¬ 
text  of  Mr.  Mazzeo’ s  method  there  are  some 
surprising  omissions.  .  .  .  And  there  is  at 
times  a  serious  lack  of  balance.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless.  this  book  is  a  magnificent  tour  de 
force  .  .  .  [and]  the  intellectual  content  is,  as 
it  should  be,  dense.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ja  23  ’66  lOOOw 

“[This]  is  an  uneven  book,  and  in  terms 
of  its  aims  its  success  is  qualified  indeed. 

The  emphasis  on  Italian  and  English  writers 
leads  to  a  considerable  oversight  with  regard 
to  the  French  Renaissance,  whose  main 
representative  here  is  Montaigne;  .  .  [while] 
throughout  the  book,  there  are  some ’interest- 
insights.  there  are  also  elementary 
mistakes.  .  .  .  [At  the  end]  the  reader  will 
still  be  asking  whether  Mazzeo  thinks  of  the 
Renaissance  as  revolution  or  evolution  ”  W  L 
Gundersheimer 

Reporter  34:51  Ap  21  ’66  750w 


MEAD,  SHEPHERD. 

rape  of  the  world: 
speakable.  245p  $4.95 


The  carefully  considered 
■a  novel  about  the  un- 
Simon  &  Schuster 


Though  the  novel’s  title  [is]  the  rape  of 
th®  world.,  ...  .  only  a  few  million  women 
suffer  the  indignity.  .  .  .  They  do  not  suffer  for 
they  experience  the  ecstasy  without  the  agonv 
This  is  because  the  whole  thing  is  done  y' 
by  a  single  man  from  outer  space.  .  He’ had 
a  special  technique  whereby  the  women  were 
rendered  unconscious  harmlessly  and  then  im¬ 
pregnated.  Scientifically.  Chastely  And  all 

the  women  grow  pregnant.  But  they  are  not 
carrying  humans.  They  are  carrying  Newmods 
apes  with  I.Q.’S  from  200  upwards,  intent  ori 
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being  bom  and  destroying  the  mother  in  the 
process,  and  in  due  time  to  control  idiot  man.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“There  is  undoubtedly  a  satiric  tinge  to  all 
this  but  it  is  not  always  effective.  Satire  is 
bitter-funny  and  this  novel  is  too  often  in¬ 
volved  with  a  'cute'  approach  •''to'  sex.  The 
Swiftian  touch  at  the  end  .  .  .  somewhat 

compensates  for  this.  But  the  whole  book 
proves  that  it’s  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
iicuit  to  startle  us  out  of  our  earthbound  wits.” 
B’.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  25:442  Mr  1  ’(16  310w 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p9  Ap  10  ’66  350w 
“This  is,  primarily,  a  humorous  book  with  a 
science  fiction  theme,  and  most  of  the  humor 
is  of  the  double-entendre  type.  Plot  develop¬ 
ment  is  quite  good,  although  there  is  a  slow¬ 
down  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  story. 
The  theme  is  an  old  one — the  invasion  of  the 
earth  from  Outer  Space — but  the  idea  for  the 
method  of  take-over  is  refreshingly  new.  Mr. 
Mead  writes  a  good  book.  He  handles  his 
characters  nicely,  although  I  found  them  a 
trifle  difficult  to  believe  in.  .  .  .  [The  novel] 
is  all  good  fun — and  played  as  such.  An  excel¬ 
lent  book  for  leisure  reading.”  R.  W.  Haseltine 
Library  J  91:966  F  15  ’66  170w 
“The  funniest  part  of  [this  book]  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  being  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  an  invasion  from  outer  space.  .  .  . 
What  is  less  inspired  is  the  resemblance  of 
the  author’s  basic  machinery  to  the  substance 
of  two  other  space  fantasies:  J.  B.  Harris’s 
'The  Midwich  Cuckoos’  [BRD  1958]  and  Pierre 
Boulle's  ‘Planet  of  Apes’  LBRD  1964],  Mr.  Mead 
should  keep  up  with  science  fiction,  if  he  is 
going  to  continue  to  write  it.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  F  20  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  49:152  Mr  12  ’66  230w 
TL13  p629  J1  21  ’66  90w 


MEADE,  J.  E.  The  stationary  economy.  238p 
$6  Aldine  pub. 

330  Economics  65-26549 

This  work,  which  is  intended  as  volume  one 
of  Principles  of  Political  Economy  attempts  to 
“explain  what  economic  efficiency  means  and 
to  show  how  in  the  conditions  now  assumed 
an  equilibrium  based  on  the  free  operation  of 
the  price  mechanism  will  achieve  an  econom¬ 
ically  efficient  [although  perhaps  inequitable] 
use  of  resources.  .  .  .  The  last  three  chapters 
deal  with  planning  in,  a  socialist  economy.” 
(Am  Econ  R) 


“Perhaps  Meade  attempts  too  much  in  a 
short  book.  Certainly,  he  can  do  no  more  than 
introduce  most  of  his  topics.  .  .  .  Little  attempt 
is  made  at  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
body  of  microeconomic  theory.  .  .  .  One 
searches  in  vain  for  modern,  consumption 
theory  (beginning  with  the  theory  of  revealed 
preference)  or  modern  production  theory  (e.g., 
maximization  under  constraints  and  duals). 
Both  of  these  areas  would  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  analysis  of  the  stationary  state.  ...  [How¬ 
ever]  the  central  argument  is  clear  and  there 
are  few  distractions  presented  to  the  reader 
in  tiffs  logical  progression  from  the  individual 
to  the  planned  economy.  .  .  .  The  book  seems 
unlikely  to  displace  the  line  oi  intermediate 
or  advanced  microeconomic  theory  books  pre¬ 
sently  available — the  lack  of  citations  alone 
would  insure  that.  Yet  its  potential  usefulness 
is  auite  large.”  L.  B.  Lave 

is  quite  Econ  R  56.g90  g  ,gg  n50w 

“[This]  is  a  very  competent  introduction  to 
the  theoretical  analysis  of  scarce  resource  al¬ 
location  given  on  an  unchanging  environment 
of  individual  behavior,  social  institutions,  and 
technological  constraints.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  well- 
organized  fairly  clear,  and  reasonably  compre¬ 
hensive  statement.  .  .  .  The  casual .  reader  .  . 
should  realize  beforehand  that  this  is  a  difficult 
book,  .  .  .  [made  more  so]  by  presenting  it, 
.  mainly  in  the  form  of  diagrams — in  con¬ 
trast  to  symbols  and  elementary  operations. 

.  The  complete  lack  of  further  references 
...  in  an  introductory  exposition  is  very  hard 
to1  iustify.”  David  Cass 
to  just  .Ann  Am  Acad  367:226  S  ’66  380w 


Choice  3:827  D  ’66  190w 
Economist  216:533  Ag  7  ’65  600w 
“Clearly  written,  .  .  .  the  book’s  chief  con¬ 
tribution  is  that  it  illustrates  how  many  of 
the  basic  results  of  microeconomic  theory  cam 
be  derived  with  the  skilful  use  of  two  basic 
tools  of  analysis — indifference-curve  techniques 


and  linear  programming.  .  .  .  Meade  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  ...  in  his  attempt  to  trans¬ 
late  economic  results  into  less  technical  terms. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  [he]  has  gone  too  far  in  avoiding 
the  economist’s  jargon.  ...  I  believe  that 
students  would  more  readily  assimilate  Meade’s 
analysis  into  the  general  economic  literature 
if,  for  example,  the  ‘economic  efficiency’  which 
is  analyzed  were  identified  with  a  Pareto 
optimum  ...  or  the  numerously  cited  ‘very 
inferior  good’  were  labeled  a  Giffen  good.  .  .  . 
Of  value  to  the  professional  economist  and 
especially  to  the  student.”  Louis  Parai 
J  Pol  Econ  74:539  O  ’66  950w 
“[This  book  attempts  to  show]  where  eco¬ 
nomic  science  is  going  and  how  far  it  has 
managed  to  travel.  .  .  .  Subsequent  volumes 
planned  by  Meade  will  tackle  employment, 
growth  and  all  that:  this  book,  designed  as  a 
rather  superior  basic  textbook,  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  used  to‘  be  called  supply  and 
demand  but  is  better  described  as  the  pure 
theory  of  resource  allocation.  .  .  .  Meade  never 
deals  in  partial  supply  and  demand  terms, 
preferring  to  show  how  a  S3rstem  of  prices,  of 
input  and  output  relationships,  reacts  to  a 
given  change  in  tastes.  .  .  .  [This  volume  is 
one  of]  the  building  blocks  out  of  which  the 
new  systematic  economic  theory  is  being 
built.”  Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  70:220  Ag  13  ’65  300w 


MEADER,  STEPHEN  W.  A  blow  for  liberty: 
il.  by  Victor  Mays.  187p  $3.50  ITarcourt 

65-17991 

“During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Jed  Star- 
buck,  la  teen-age  orphan]  indentured  to  a 
New  Jersey  Quaker  farmer,  was  treated  well 
enough,  but  being  a  ’bound’  boy,  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  join  the  armed  forces.  He  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  a  crew  member  of  a  privateer 
engaging  in  sea  fights  against  the  British,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  and  earned  enough 
pi’ize  money  to  buy  his  freedom.”  (Atlantic) 
“Ages  twelve  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  216:157  D  ’65  70w 
“Mr.  Meader  treats  familiar  ground  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  privateers  and  with  the  Cape  May 
area  of  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Its  swamps,  inlets, 
and  islands  form  an  excellent  stage  for  action. 
Although  not  the  author’s  best,  the  account  of 
people,  activity,  and  terrain  has  a  strong  sense 
of  reality.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:200  Ap  ’66  80w 
“The  incidents  in  the  fast-paced  plot  would 
interest  boys  while  revealing  some  ugLy  aspects 
of  sea  warfare  [during  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion],  It  is  distressing,  then,  that  the  author 
has  written  a  thick  dialect  for  his  two  Negro 
characters  and  for  his  young  Indian — ‘Heap 
good  meat.’  Furthermore,  the  Quaker  con¬ 
tributes  money  to  the  Revolutionary  cause,  but 
stipulates  that  it  shall  be  used  to  pay  only  for 
a  ship  and  not  for  ammunition  while  the  boy, 
who  wishes  to  avoid  killing  for  moral  reasons, 
does  so,  but  only  because  someone  else  kills  for 
him.  Thus  they  live  up  to  the  letter,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  their  religious  belief.”  Agnes 
Krarup 

Library  J  90:3807  S  15  ’66  150w 
“My  thumb  was  almost  in  need  of  a  splint 
by  the  time  I  finished  [this  book].  Here, 
theoretically,  were  all  the  ingredients  for  a 
successful  book.  .  .  .  But  the  net  result  is  some¬ 
how  disappointing.  Perhaps  the  trouble  is  [Mr. 
Meader’ s]  compulsion  to  shovel  in  too  many 
characters  for  any  author  to  keep  alive,  notably 
a  lone  Indian,  the  last  of  the  Kechemeches,  who 
appears  at  unexpected  moments,  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  to  bury  arrows  and  hatchets  in 
Tory  hides.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p35  N  7  ’65  lOOw 


MEAGHER,  SYLVIA.  Subject  index  to  the 
Warren  report  and  hearings  &  exhibits.  150p 
$4  Scarecrow 

973.922  U.S.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  John  Fitzgerald — Assassination 

66-13736 

This  work  "classifies  the  information  in  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  Hearings  and  Exhibits 
(containing  the  transcripts  of  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  documents)  as  well  as  that 
contained  in  the  Warren  Report  itself  .  .  . 
[and  encompasses]  all  elements  in  the  assassin¬ 
ation  and  subsequent  crimes  as  well  as  the 
background  and  history  of  the  principals.  .  .  . 
It  includes  negative  references — that  is,  refer- 
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MEAGHER,  SYLVIA — Continued 
ences  to  testimony  or  documents  which  fail  to 
include  mention  of  an  expected  subject.  .  .  . 
[The  name  index]  supplements  the  Volume  XV 
index,  Lname  index  of  the  Warren  Commission] 
by  (1)  adding  the  exhibit  numbers  ...  (2) 

adding  the  names  of  persons  present  during  the 
examination  of  witnesses  .  .  .  and  (3)  adding 
the  names  and  exhibit  numbers  for  persons  not 
included  in  the  Volume  XV  index.”  (Explanatory 
note)  Key  to  name  index  by  descriptive  cat¬ 
egory. 


“This  subject  index  will  be  a  valuable  re¬ 
search  aid,  especially  to  those  libraries  housing 
the  entire  report  and  hearings.  Libraries  with¬ 
out  the  complete  investigation  should  have  this 
index  also  in  order  to  allow  students  to  engage 
in  spadework.  Of  interest  here  is  Meagher’s 
use  of  what  she  calls  negative  references,  i.e. 
items  or  acts  related  to  the  subject,  but  not 
mentioned  as  such.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:758  N  ’66  80w 

“This  index  will  prove  a  help  to  specialists, 
mainly  in  the  fields  of  history,  political  science 
and  law,  and  thus  ought  to  be  acquired  by 
libraries  serving  them.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:3192  Je  15  '66  160w 


MEDLICOTT,  W.  N.  Bismarck  and  modem 
Germany.  200p  $2.50  Verry 
B  or  92  Bismarck,  Otto,  FUrst  von.  Ger¬ 
many — Politics  and  government — 1866- 

66-1243 

The  author’s  aim  was  “  ‘to  give  a  brief  survey 
of  Bismarck’s  whole  career  in  the  light  of  the 
more  critical  estimates  of  his  work  which  have 
appeared  in  Germany  since  1945.’  ”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  remarkable  little  book.  .  .  .  It  is 
well  written,  draws  some  definite  conclusions, 
and  covers  the  major  foreign  and  domestic 
aspects  of  Bismarck’s  policies.”  G.  O.  Kent 

Am  Hist  R  72:215  O  ’66  290w 
“All  readers  will  benefit  from  the  [Teach 
Yourself  History  Library]  series’  demand  of 
brevity  that  forced  Medlicott  to  state  his  points 
sharply,  but  only  those  acquainted  with  Bis¬ 
marck  studies  can  appreciate  fully  the  skill, 
scholarship,  and  generally  sound  judgment  with 
which  he  has  compressed  a  vast  subject  into 
less  than  200  pages,  including  illuminating  com¬ 
ments  on  Bismarck  historiography.  Compared 
with  recent  biographies  in  English,  Medlicott 
surpasses  A.  J.  P.  Taylor  (Bismarck,  the  Man 
and  the  Statesman  [BRD  19551),  in  judicious¬ 
ness,  I.  Morrow  (Bismarck)  in  knowledgeability, 
[Erich]  Eyck  (Bismarck  and  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  [BRD  19501),  in  succinctness,  and  [Werner] 
Richter’s  (Bismarck.  [BRD  1965])  in  all  three 
qualities.  .  .  .  Not  everyone  will  agree  with  all 
of  this  forthright  study,  but  it  is  a  book  neither 
historian  nor  librarian  can  afford  to  ignore.” 

Choice  3:449  J1  ’66  150w 


MEDWIN,  THOMAS.  Medwin’s  Conversations 
of  Lord  Byron;  rev.  with  a  new  pref.  by  the 
author  for  a  new  ed.,  and  annot.  by  Lady 
Byron  [and  othersl  who  knew  the  poet  per¬ 
sonally;  ed.  by  Ernest  J.  Lovell,  Jr.  287p 
$6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 

820.9  Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron, 
6th  baron  65-17145 

The  author  of  Captain  Medwin,  Friend  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  (BRD  1963)  has  edited  this 
edition  which  “is  based  on  Medwin’s  copy  .  .  . 
of  his  ‘New  Edition’  of  1824  (the  third  London 
edition),  heavily  annotated  by  the  author, 
with  a  new  preface,  and  intended  for  another 
new  .  .  .  edition,  which  was  never  published.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  authoritative  edition  will  be  of  distinct 
value  to  scholars  interested  in  the  Romantic 
Movement.  Its  most  significant  contribution  is 
the  addition  of  footnote  comments,  complete 
with  source  attribution,  of  those  contemporaries 
who  figured  prominently  in  the  Medwin  record 
of  Byron’s  talk.  Denials,  corrections,  charges, 
countercharges,  and  supplementary  material 
thus  appear  in  footnotes.  .  .  .  and  often  con¬ 
stitute  a  sort  of  running  commentary  upon 
[the  text].  Because  of  this  extensive  footnot¬ 
ing,  however,  the  book  cannot  be  read  easily, 
for  one  is  constantly  turning  pages  hack  arid 
forth  to  follow  the  complete  text  and  com¬ 
mentary.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:771  N  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Halsband 

Sat  R  49:49  Je  11  '66  500w 


“To  skip  [Professor  Lovell’s]  notes  (which 
are  in  any  case  entertaining)  is  to  miss  the 
book  [he]  has  given  us,  and  to  lose  the  chance 
of  forming  an  opinion  with  all  the  evidence 
laid  out.  It  is  true  that  the  easy  journalistic 
flow  of  Medwin’s  record  is  interrupted;  the 
book  demands  a  kind  of  snakes-and-ladders  up 
and  down  technique.  The  manoeuvre  once 
mastered,  it  is  intriguing  to  hear  Medwin  as  a 
Byron  lecturer  beset  by  hecklers,  some  of 
them  gentlemanly,  others  petty  and  puerile. 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  shocked  idealists  might 
say,  the  tone  is  essentially  Byron’s;  the  Byron 
of  the  Journals,  of  the  letters  to  Lady  Mel¬ 
bourne,  written  in  relaxation,  free  of  prose. 
.  .  .  For  today’s  reader  it  is  wholesome,  witty, 
free  from  overmuch  malice,  and  displaying  a 
fair  degree  of  worldly  judgment.” 

TLS  P916  O  6  ’g6  750w 


MEEHAN,  EUGENE  J.  The  theory  and  method 
of  political  analysis.  277p  $7.35  Dorsey  press 
320.01  Political  science  65-22418 

The  author’s  “objective  ‘is  to  determine  what 
is  valuable  and  useful  for  political  science  in 
the  methods  of  investigation  and  explanation 
employed  in  science,  and  [whether]  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  desirable,  or  even  necessary  to  cast  the 
study  of  politics  in  the  same  mold.’  .  .  . 
He  explores  ‘the  epistemic  requirements  of  the 
sciences,’  ‘the  manner  in  which  scientists  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  they  investigate,’  ‘the 
role  and  function  of  theories  and  models  in 
science,’  ‘the  methods  and  techniques  that  sci¬ 
entists  employ,’  and  ‘the  role  of  values  in  sci¬ 
entific  endeavor,’  [and  concludes]  that  ‘science 
has  much  to  offer  the  student  of  politics,’ 
methodologically  and  substantively,  if  he  will 
use  science  discriminatingly,  and  ’with  suitable 
safeguards.’  ”  (Pol  Sci  Q)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


“A  well  written  introduction  to  the  uses  of 
scientific  explanation  in  political  science,  solidly 
grounded  in  philosophy  of  science.  More  syste¬ 
matic  and  explicitly  philosophical  than  Eulau’s 
The  Behavioral  Persuasion  in  Politics  (1962), 
Polsby,  Dentler,  and  Smith’s  Politics  and 
Social  Life  (1964),  or  Dahl’s  Modern  Political 
Analysis  (1963),  but  a  good  bit  less  ‘political’ 
than  any  of  these.  Selected,  and  somewhat 
uncritical  bibliographical  notes.  Meehan  is  a 
professor  of  politics  at  Brandeis.” 

Choice  3:77  Mr  ’66  60w 

“[In  a  summary]  one  is  not,  alas,  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  treatment  (rare  for  a  political 
scientist)  of  explanation,  epistemology,  and 
method  and  technique  which  constitute  Chap¬ 
ters  4-7.  The  argument  in  these  chapters 
contributes  to  a  more  sophisticated  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  em¬ 
pirical  political  science.  This  understanding 
will  be  more  easily  advanced  ...  if  Professor 
Meehan  in  the  next  edition  will  helpfully  pro¬ 
vide  more  specific  examples  .  .  .  [to]  illustrate 
his  generalizations.  .  .  .  [Nor  can  one]  do 
justice  to  Meehan’s  provocative  treatment  of 
values  in  Chapter  8,  which  includes  a  bold 
‘reconstruction’  of  man’s  ‘human  predicament’ 
in  the  modern  world.  All  those  interested  in 
the  scientific  structure  and  the  methodological 
problems  of  political  science  will  most  certainly 
profit  from  Professor  Meehan’s  analysis.”  Neal 
Riemer 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:502  S  ’66  600w 


MEERLOO,  JOOST  A.  M.  Mental  first  aid: 
toward  balance  in  a  dizzy  world.  312p  $5.95 
Hawthorn  bks. 

614.58  Mental  health  66-16160 

The  author  of  The  Rape  of  the  Mind  (BRD 
1956)  seeks  to  show  how  to  understand  and 
overcome  our  difficulties  "in  each  of  the  areas 
of  life — love,  family,  education,  business  pres¬ 
sure,  childbirth,  old  age,  sickness  .  .  .  and  so 
forth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Most  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  this  book  were  culled  from  a  course 
[which  Dr.  Meerlool  gave  in  mental  hygiene 
and  mental  first  aid,  initially  designed  for 
the  general  practitioner.  Articles  based  on  the 
lectures  appeared  in  such  periodicals  as  The 
American  Practitioner,  Police,  Military  Re¬ 
view,  The  Psychiatric  Quarterly,  The  American 
Journal  of  Psychotherapy,  and  others.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  Index. 


[The  author]  writes  in  a  painstaking,  at 
times  tedious  manner.  The  book  begins  and 
ends  with  discussions  of  quick  on-the-spot 
emotional  assistance  in  various  crises,  but  en 
route,  it  covers  the  waterfront.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  dizziness  of  which  the  author  speaks  is 
inherent  in  his  organization,  it  would  seem 
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and  a  more  suitable  title  might  have  been 
■Miscellaneous  Insights  I  Have  Had.'  In  spite 
of  everything,  there  are  several  very  worth¬ 
while  chapters,  and  shafts  of  brilliant  insight 
throughout.  For  general  collections.”  Marjorie 
Greenfield 

Library  J  91:1234  Mr  1  T6  llOw 
‘‘One  can  enjoy  this  book  for  its  casual 
and  commonsensical  observations  on  subjects 
ranging  from  nose  jobs  to  regicide,  sun¬ 
glasses  to  fear  of  the  Bomb,  tears,  heart  at¬ 
tacks,  hugs,  tranquilizers,  boredom  and  drug 
addiction.  There  are  even  a  few  tidbits  of 
new  information  among  Dr.  Meerloo’s  amiable 
anecdotes  and  sympathetic  counselings.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  mainly  useful  for  those  who  will 
relish  further  evidence  that  everybody  else 
has  troubles  too.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  10  ’66  llOw 


MEGGITT,  M.  J.  The  lineage  system  of  the 
Mae-Enga  of  New  Guinea.  297p  pi  maps  $12.50 
Barnes  &  Noble 

572.9955  Enga  (New  Guinea  people) 

65-4475 

A  ‘‘study  of  descent  and  its  interplay  with 
other  factors  in  the  culture  of  the  Mae-Enga.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


‘‘This  is  an  important  book.  It  is  the  first 
publication  of  a  full  and  rigorous  structural 
analysis  by  a  Highland  New  Guinea  worker. 
.  .  .  Meggitt’s  discussion  of  Mae  categories  does 
not  match  the  elegant  presentation  of  his  own 
analytic  categories.  Nor  is  he  always  success- 
full  in  dealing  with  relationships  between  Mae 
concepts  and  his  own  arrangements.”  Nancy 
Bowers 

Am  Anthropol  68:1033  Ag  ’66  700w 
“An  important  contribution  to  ethnography 
and  ethnology.  Meggitt  [is]  an  authority  on  the 
New  Guinea  Highlands  and  Australia.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  enhanced  by  an  introduction  by  Max 
Gluckman  who  makes  its  contributions  explicit 
and  places  them  in  ethnological  context.  It  is 
well  written  and  contains  numerous  charts,  dia¬ 
grams.  and  photographs.  It  will  perhaps  be 
difficult  reading  for  undergraduates  but  honors 
students  should  be  able  to  use  it.” 

Choice  2:914  F  '66  llOw 


MEHTA,  VED.  The  new  theologian.  217p  $5.95 
Harper 

230  Theology.  Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich  66-13913 
“Under  three  headings,  ‘Ecce  Homo,’  ‘The 
Ekklesia,’  and  ‘Pastor  Bonhoeffer,’  Ved  Mehta 
.  .  discusses  and  quotes  modern  theologians, 
including  Barth,  Bethge,  Bonhoeffer,  Edwards, 
John  A.  T.  Robinson,  McKinnon,  Niebuhr, 
James,  Tillich,  and  A.  M.  and  I.  T.  Ramsey.’ 
(Library  J) 


“[Mr.  Mehta’s]  journalistic  questions  catch 
theologians  embarrassed  in  mid-weakness.  .  .  . 
[He]  writes  with  a  faint,  delicious  contempt, 
condescension  at  best,  for  nearly  all  his 
theologians,  except  Bonhoeffer.  .  .  •  Often 

tongue-in-cheek,  [he]  weaves  a  movement  out 
of  random  and  disparate  voices;  and  he  makes 
the  death  of  God  seem  rather  silly  and 
pathetic.  .  .  .  Mehta  concludes  on  a  note  of 
mystic  flight.  Citing  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
Psalmist  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Yeats, 
Mehta  seems  to  have  discovered  that  down 
through  the  ages  God  is  quite  properly  to  be 
thought  of  as  dead;  but  that,  nevertheless,  as 
of  old,  men  still  have  the  urge  to  praise  Him. 

.  .  It  is  perhaps  the  saddest  commentary  of 
all  upon  the  isolation  of  the  literate  world  of 
our  time  from  theology,  and  of  theology  from 
it,  that  Mehta  seems  to  have  learned  so  little 
from  his  tour.”  Michael  Novak 

Book  Week  p20  O  30  ’66  800w 
"[Many  of  these  aspects]  are  much  more 
anecdotal  than  theological.  Also,  the  casual 
and  unconsidered  words  flowing  from  the  in¬ 
terviewees  make  one  wonder  whether  the 
author  was  more  interested  in  causing  em¬ 
barrassment  than  in  accurately  reporting  their 
profound  convictions.  ...  If  Mehta  had  treated 
the  other  theologians  with  the  same  care  and 
discernment  he  gives  to  Bonhoeffer  the  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  a  truly  definitive  work. 
But  as  it  turns  out  the  book  is  a  series  of 
clever  candid  snaps  of  the  Wheels,  liberally 
stuffed  with  quotations  from  their  writings— 
usually  without  identification  of  the  source.” 
T)  "W.  Ferm 

Christian  Century  83:1538  D  14  ’66  750w 
Economist  221:699  N  12  ’66  420w 
“Intermingled  with  the  quotations  and 
Mehta’s  pertinent  comments  are  fascinating 
accounts  of  personal  interviews.  The  reader 


can  almost  visualize  the  situations  and  imagine 
himself  to  be  a  participant  in  the  conversa- 
tions..  In  this  amusing  writing  also  are  in¬ 
tertwined  the  comments  of  the  press,  satirical 
comments,  and  so  on.  Any  one  interested  in 
modern  theology  and  theologians  cannot  resist 
this  book,  which  is  an  essential  purchase  for 
all  modern  libraries.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3958  S  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  MacQuarrie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  N  13  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Rudolph  Muska 

Sat  R  49:56  N  12  ’66  850w 
TLS  pll54  D  8  ’66  600w 


MEIKLEJOHN,  DONALD.  Freedom  and  the 
public;  public  and  private  morality  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  163p  $4.95  Syracuse  univ.  press 
323.6  Citizenship.  Political  ethics.  Liberty 

65-23650 

A  “Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Social  Science 
and  Director  of  the  Program  in  Public  Affairs 
and  Citizenship  (Syracuse),  has  written  a  book 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  three  lectures 
delivered  in  I960  ...  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology.  His  concern  is  the  relationship 
between  'public  and  private  morality’  and  the 
tension  between  private  interests  and  the  public 
good.”  (Choice)  “He  examines  prevalent  at¬ 
titudes  toward  current  major  issues  involving 
government’s  functions  and  duties.  He  analyzes 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  their  effects  in 
such  areas  as  church-state  separation  in  the 
schools,  school  integration,  federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation,  the  loyalty  problem — freedom  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Communists,  the  citizen’s  rights  in  'the 
pursuit  of  the  ordinary  calling,’  and  govern¬ 
ment’s  power  to  regulate  business.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index  of  names 
and  cases. 


Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Nelson 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:708  S  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Baldwin 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:170  Mr  ’66  320w 
“The  author  provides  succinct  critiques  of 
various  recent  schools  of  thought:  ‘public  vir¬ 
tue’  (Hallowed),  ‘private  association’  (Tru¬ 
man),  ‘higher  law’  (Lippmanh),  etc.  Other 
topics  include  public  education,  free  speech, 
and  foreign  policy.  Although  generally  well 
written,  the  book  suffers  in  the  beginning 
chapters  from  repetition  and  vague  phrases. 
Moreover,  the  tone  is  often  one  of  moral 
preaching  rather  that  critical  scholarship.  Be¬ 
cause  Meiklejohn  assumes  a  knowledge  of 
the  writings  of  the  above  scholars,  the  book 
cannot  be  considered  very  appropriate  for 
undergraduate  reading.” 

Choice  2:908  F  ’66  220w 
“While  the  book  does  not  fully  clarify  the 
issue  of  public  freedom  and  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment,  it  does  raise  many  important  questions 
and  can  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  political 
theory  of  the  subject.  For  larger  public,  college, 
and  university  libraries.”  T.  J.  Michalak 
Library  J  90:4790  N  1  ’65  160w 


MEILACH,  DONA  Z.  Creating  with  plaster. 

73o  il  $5.50  Reilly  &  Lee 
731.4  Plaster  casts — Juvenile  literature. 
Sculpture  —  Technique  —  Juvenile  literature 

66-15160 

This  is  a  guide  to  plaster  as  a  medium  for 
sculpture.  It  contains  information  on  “the  na¬ 
ture  of  plaster,  techniques  of  casting,  carving, 
duplicating,  and  projects  for  children.  .  .  . 
Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  30w 
“This  is  a  very  good  and  much  needed 
handbook.  .  .  .  [It]  will  be  beneficial  to  teachers 
as  well  as  to  students.  This  is  the  first  basic 
book  of  its  kind  and  will  be  very  useful  in 
secondary  school  libraries.  Well  illustrated  with 
photographs  which  demonstrate,  step  by  step, 
the  various  uses  of  the  material.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  A.  T.  Marsh 

Library  J  91:2711  My  15  ’66  80w 
“This  is  an  unusually  good  do-it-yourself 
book  because  of  the  clarity  of  the  instructions 
[and]  the  simplicity  of  the  materials. 

The  more  complicated  procedures.  such  as 
sculpture  in  plaster,  are  suitable  for  the  older 
reader.  However,  some  of  the  projects  are 
simple  enough  for  quite  small  children,  and  the 
book  can  be  used  for  guiding  their  work  ” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:53  N  12  ’66  lOOw 
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MEIRING,  DESMOND.  A  square  called  Silence. 

278p  $4.95  Houghton 

66-11591 

This  novel  “moves  historically  through 
Venezuela’s  anguish  during  the  terrorism  of 
the  F.A.Li.N.,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front.  The  period  of  upheaval 
symbolizes  the  turmoil  in  the  life  of  the 
heroine,  Mercedes  Garcia  .  .  .  faithful  wife 
and  mother  of  two  children  who  drifts  into  a 
love  affair  with  another  married  man,  Raoul. 
.  .  .  The  society  of  Caracas  in  which  all 

this  happens  is  the  Venezuelan  equivalent  of 
‘la  dolce  vita.’  .  .  .  ‘Silence’  is  the  square  that 
divides  the  bitterly  poor  of  the  city  from  the 
lavishly  rich.  It  is  to  fight  the  inequity,  the 
corruption,  that  Mercedes’  brother  Juan-Ramon 
joins  with  the  F.A.L.N.  Mercedes  learns  from 
her  experience.  Juan-Ramon  is  destroyed  by 
it.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Any  novel  that  can  stimulate  such  reflection 
could  well  be  worth  reading, — if  reflection  is 
what  the  reader  is  looking  for.  The  unity, — 
or  better  the  integrity — of  ‘A  Square  Called 
Silence’  speaks  high  praise  for  the  author’s 
disciplined  control  of  his  medium,  and  his 
ability  to  balance  psychological  perception  with 
spiritual  symbol.  One  might  even  wonder 
whether  a  new  Graham  Greene  is  emerging  on 
the  literary  horizon.”  V.  R.  Yanitelli 
Best  Sell  26:73  My  15  ’66  270w 
“Desmond  Meiring  admirably  conveys  ‘the 
sense  of  the  place'  in  his  use  of  Venezuela  as 
background  and  while  the  novel  is  not  pro¬ 
foundly  moving,  his  characters  do  evoke  pity 
and  sympathy.  It  can  be  recommended  for 
readers  who  enjoy  intensely  written  novels  or 
novels  with  ‘different’  settings.”  Elizabeth 
Nelson 

Library  J  91:966  F  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  24  '66  150w 
“[This]  is  not  a  novel.  It  is  a  book  full  of 
words.  Most  of  these  words  are  adjectives. 

.  .  .  In  among  the  adjectives  is  a  story  set 
in  Caracas,  where  similes  spout  like  oil.” 
TLS  p361  Ap  28  ’66  150w 


MELADY,  THOMAS  PATRICK.  The  revolution 
of  color;  general  ed:  Edward  Wakin.  208p 
$5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

301.45  Race  problems  66-10865 

This  book  “takes  the  so-called  race  question 
out  of  the  [American]  domestic  context  and 
explores  its  global  implications.  It  is  a  reminder 
.  .  .  that  there  is  more  than  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  to  the  revolution  that  is  sweeping  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Race  is  part  of  that 
revolution,  and  it  will  continue  to  remain  a 
art  until  man  courageously  faces  the  choice 
e  must  make  between  two  alternatives — racial 
harmony  and  racial  fratricide.”  (America) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


MELCOMBE,  GEORGE  BUBB  DODINGTON, 
1st  baron.  See  Dodington.  G.  B. 


MELENDY,  H.  BRETT.  The  governors  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Peter  H.  Burnett  to  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  by  H.  Brett  Melendy  and  Benjamin 
F.  Gilbert.  482p  il  $15  Talisman  press 

920  California — Politics  and  government. 
Governors  65-28086 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  careers  and  admin¬ 
istrations  of  the  thirty-two  Chief  Executives 
of  California.  .  .  .  The  book  chronicles  the 
major  political  events  and  economic  problems 
of  each  administration  and  analyzes  each  man’s 
concept  of  his  role  as  Governor.  ...  A  prelim¬ 
inary  chapter  about  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and 
United  States  military  Governors  sets  the 
stage.”  (Publisher’s  note)  A  calendar  of  events 
lists  the  major  events  in  the  career  of  each 
governor.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


"For  the  study  of  California’s  past  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  think  of  a  more  needed  book  than  a 
history  of  its  neglected  governors.  ...  A  bet¬ 
ter-integrated  volume  would  have  resulted, 
however,  had  the  authors  decided  to  write  more 
than  a  series  of  independent  sketches.  Com¬ 
parative  over-all  analyses  of  education,  eco¬ 
nomic  status,  leadership,  and  degrees  of  talent 
would  have  made  this  a  totally  different,  if 
more  involved,  effort.  .  .  .  [However]  this  vol¬ 
ume  provides  students  of  the  state  with  an  un¬ 
deniably  handy  compendium.”  Andrew  Rolle 

Am  Hist  R  71:1431  J1  ’66  460w 
“The  authors  believe  that  the  California 
governorship  has  become  one  of  America’s  most 
important  elective  posts.  Their  book  is  a 
needed  reference  work,  but,  ...  it  is  only  a 
survey  of  the  subject  .  .  .  based  on  careful 
study  and  good  organization  .  .  .  [with] 

excellent  portraits  of  all  the  state  governors.” 
J  E.  Baur 

J  Am  Hist  53:399  S  ’66  500w 
“[This]  is  more  than  a  collection  of  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  ...  it  is  also  a  nutshell  political 
history  of  the  state.  The  sketches  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  governors  are  well  done  and  complete 
enough  for  reference  purposes  and  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  accompanying  each  profile  will  take  care 
of  research  requests.  .  .  .  The  only  real  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  book  (if  it  really  is  that),  besides 
some  poor  proofing  of  Spanish  names,  is  an 
unwillingness  of  the  authors  to  be  very  critical 
of  any  of  their  subjects.  .  .  .  This  does  not 
mean  that  Professors  Gilbert  and  Melendy 
whitewash  the  governors  but  some  may  feel 
that  they  might  have  called  a  spade  a  spade 
and  rated  the  men  on  some  kind  of  a  scale.  In 
a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  Governor 
Stoneman,  they  have  done  this,  performing  in 
his  case  something  of  a  rescue  operation  on 
his  reputation.  ,  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 
Richard  Dillon 

Library  J  91:701  F  1  ’66  220w 


"This  is  an  optimistic  book.  It  deals  in 
Sharpevilles  and  Stanleyvilles,  names  that  have 
become  symbols  of  racial  violence  and  hatred. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  read  [it]  without 
breathing  in  some  of  the  author’s  confidence 
in  man’s  ability  ultimately  to  face  and  con¬ 
quer  the  challenge  posed  by  race  in  today’s 
tortured  world.”  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:422  Mr  26  ’66  360w 
“This  volume  is  the  first  in  the  Revolution  of 
Color  series  published  in  cooperation  with  the 
Africa  Service  Institute  of  New  York,  Inc.  and 
Melady  is  an  authority  of  the  first  rank. 
[He]  raises  many  questions  not  only  of  color 
but  relating  to  the  whole  gamut  of  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  man  and  culture — questions  in¬ 
volving  the  social,  economic,  political,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  psychological  dimensions  of  the 
future  of  man  in  the  world.  [There  is  a]  brief 
but  solid  bibliography  of  recommended  books 
and  articles  for  further  reading  and  five  inter¬ 
esting  appendices  devoted  to  statements  of 
African  leaders  and  other  experts  in  the  area.” 
Choice  3:577  S  ’66  190w 


Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  20w 
“In  searching  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
[he  discusses],  Dr.  Melady  ignores  many  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  foundations 
of  the  oppression  and  poverty  of  these  develop¬ 
ing  countries  and  offers  instead,  inter-religious 
concord,  man’s  traditional  capacity  for  suffer¬ 
ing,  tolerance,  and  adjustment,  and  misguided 
optimism.  The  writing  is  repetitious  and  mun¬ 
dane,  punctuated  with  fervent  phrases.  .  .  . 
For  these  reasons  this  book  will  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  those  seeking  only  spiritual  answers  to 
problems  of  racial  disharmony.”  B.  J.  Brewster 
Library  J  91:2864  Je  1  ’66  240w 


MELLAART,  JAMES.  Earliest  civilizations  of 
the  Near  East.  143p  il  col  il  maps  $5.50  Mc- 
Graw 

913.35  Civilization,  Ancient,  Stone  age.  Near 
East — Antiquities  65-19415 

The  author  “deals  here  with  the  mesolithic, 
protoneohthic,  aceramic,  ceramic,  neolithic  and 
immediately  subsequent  periods' — in  other  words 
the  period  from  10000-3500  B.C.  in  Turkey,  Iran, 
d  ex* '  and  the  I-,evard,”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  In- 


ihe  author  ...  is  the  excavator  of  Catal 
Huyuk  [m  Anatolia]  and  an  eminent  prehis¬ 
torian.  .  .  .  Although  popular,  the  book  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  undergraduates  m  history,  art  history, 
and  anthropology.  Well  illustrated  in  color;  an 
llography  -Jndex’  a  useful>  though  brief  bib- 
Choice  3:559  S  ’66  ISOw 

“[This]  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  a  single 
chapter  of  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,  edited  by 
nnVbnt  ■Pls’g'0it  tBRD  1961],  .  The  specialist 

5 aP  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunrty  to  update  and  expand  his  earlier  article 
to  book  length.  .  .  .  [This  is]  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  larger  public  and  academic  li- 
b5aD.es-  whether  or  not  they  have  The  Dawn 
of  Civilization.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:692  F  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:2237  Ap  15  ’66  150w  [YAJ 
New  Yorker  42:192  Mr  26  ’66  140w 
‘  [In  a]  journey  into  largely  unexplored  fields 
fJlcb  A0w°rk  as  the  present  little  book,  with 
wide  range  of  up  to  data  knowledge,  will 
form  a  most  useful  vade-mecum  ”  vvlcufa<:!’  wm 
TLS  P1186  D  16  '65  240w 
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MELLOR,  R.  E.  H.  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

402p  pi  maps  $12  St  Martins 
914.7  Russia — Description  and  travel  64-25713 

“This  book  examines  some  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  geographical  conditions  [in  the 
U.S.S.R.]  and  how  they  have  been  tackled.  As 
far  as  data  allow,  the  success  or  -failure  of  the 
chosen  measures  has  been  assessed.  Attention 
is  directed  at  the  political-geographical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Russian  state  and  at  the  geo¬ 
graphical  exploration  which  so  often  prefaced 
moves  of  the  expanding  frontier  of  settlement, 
whose  momentum  and  direction  altered  as 
knowledge  of  terrain  was  pieced  together.  Like¬ 
wise,  attention  is  given  to  transport  problems, 
so  vital  in  binding  together  this  vast  state 
into  an  organism.”  (Introd)  Appendix:  Popula¬ 
tion  of  towns  with  over  50.000  people  at  the  1959 
census.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  should  be  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  relatively  small  number  of  textbooks  cur¬ 
rently  available  in  English  on  Soviet  geographic 
conditions.  .  .  .  [It]  has  a  few  faults,  but  they 
are  minor  in  view  of  the  book’s  quality  and 
usefulness.  The  text  conveys  a  remarkable 
amount  of  information  in  a  style  that  is  easily 
read  and  understood.  No  doubt  it  will  become 
an  important  reference  and  textbook.”  B.  R. 
Guest 

Science  153:519  J1  29  ’66  480w 
“Roy  Mellor,  Lecturer  in  Geography  at  Aber¬ 
deen  University,  presents  a  compact  yet  com¬ 
prehensive  topical  survey  which  reflects  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  intimate  familiarity  with  both  the 
land  itself  and  the  increasingly  detailed  statis¬ 
tical  and  cartographic  data  currently  available 
on  the  geographic  patterns  of  Soviet  develop¬ 
ment.  Some  readers  will  regret  the  lack  of 
the  regional  organization  .  .  .  but  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  excellence  of  the  treatment 
of  individual  aspects  of  the  land.  Outstanding 
are  his  surveys  of  Russian  contributions  to 
geographical  exploration,  of  population  patterns, 
and  of  the  geography  of  transport.  Illustrations, 
maps,  and  statistical  tables  are  well-selected, 
current,  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  Soviet 
sources,  reasonably  complete:  only  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  mineral  resources  is  there  a  confusing 
lack  of  correlation  between  the  place  names 
used  in  the  text  and  those  shown  on  the 
maps.” 

Va  Q  R  41:cxlvi  autumn  65  230w 


MELTZER,  MILTON,  ed.  In  their  own  words: 
a  history  of  the  American  Negro,  1865-1916. 
180p  il  $4.95  Crowell 
301.451  Negroes — History.  Reconstruction 

65-28778 

This  second  volume  contains  excerpts  “from 
significant  publications  by  Negroes  during  the 
50  years  following  the  Civil  War.  Letters, 
diaries,  speeches,  newspapers,  autobiographies, 
pamphlets,  and  Congressional  testimony 
provide  the  source  material.  Included  are 
Booker  T.  Washington’s  ‘Atlanta  Compromise 
Speech’  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois’  ‘Statement  to 
the  Niagara  Movement.’  ”  (Library  J)  A  cal¬ 
endar  of  Negro  history,  1866-1916,  is  appended. 
Bibliography.  Index.  For  volume  one,  In  Their 
Own  Words:  a  History  of  the  American  Negro, 
1619-1865,  see  BRD  1964. 

Horn  Bk  42:71  F  ’66  120w 
“Useful  in  adult  or  young  adult  collections. 
.  .  .  Grade  seven  and  up.”  A.  B.  Martin 

Library  J  90:3807  S  15  ’65  50w  [YA] 
“[This  volume]  takes  the  story  up  to  the 
stirring's  of  a  serious  movement  for  full  dignity 
just  before  America  entered  World  War  I. 
It  thus  takes  in  the  naivetds  of  the  Radical 
Reconstruction  and  the  terrors  of  the  Southern 
Reaction.  It  has  the  quality  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  telling  youngsters  about  such 
anger-misted  and  shocking  episodes — the  ring 
of  authenticity.  There  is  no  better  book  for 
awakening  and  informing  the  conscience  of  a 
boy  or  girl  on  the  issue  of  Negro  rights.” 
Donald  Bari^  Tjmes  B|<  R  p26  Ja  23  ,g6  n0w 

[YA] 


MENAGE,  V.  L.  Neshrl’s  history  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans:  the  sources  and  development  of  the 
text.  (London  Univ.  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  studies.  London  Oriental  ser)  86p 
$5.60  Oxford 

949.6  Ne§ri,  Mehmet  64-57025 

This  book  reexamines  “earlier  studies  [of 
Neshrl’s  work]  in  the  light  of  all  known  manu¬ 
scripts,  editions  and  translations,  establishing 
their  interrelationship  and  appraising  their  de- 


free  of  authenticity.  .  .  .  The  argument  is 
eveloped  through  analysis  of  content.”  (Engl 
Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“This  monograph  contains  a  useful  concord¬ 
ance  of  the  various  manuscripts,  along  with 
extremely  detailed  analyses  of  various  criti¬ 
cal  points.  It  actually  is  a  collection  of  his¬ 
torical  notes  written  by  Mdnage  in  the  process 
of  compiling  a  thesis  on  the  various  fifteenth- 
century  Ottoman  chronicles.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  latter  study,  as  well  as  translations 
of  the  texts  themselves,  may  be  published  for 
the  use  of  a  wider  group  of  historians  than 
those  who  will  benefit  from  the  present  work.” 
S.  J.  Shaw 

Am  Hist  R  71:1028  Ap  ’66  240w 
“Neshrl’s  account  .  .  .  has  for  long  been 
recognized  as  a  compilation  from  other  sources 
— for  the  most  part  still  extant — but  it  retains 
a  singular  importance  because  it  .  .  .  shaped 
European  conceptions  of  their  mysterious  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  East.  It  was,  also,  the  chief  source 
for  this  period  for  later  Ottoman  historians. 
.  .  .  [The  analysis  has  been  made]  with  con¬ 
vincing  thoroughness  and  in  a  new  way  that 
should  serve  as  a  model  to  all  future  editors 
of  such  texts.  This  is  not  a  work  which 
will  excite  much  interest  outside  the  restricted 
circle  of  Ottomanists  specializing  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Only  such  as  these, 
too,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  mastery 
shown  by  the  author  over  a  collection  of  diffi¬ 
cult  texts  and  the  competence  with  which 
he  resolves  the  problems  which  they  present.” 
J.  R.  Walsh 

Engl  Hist  R  81:382  Ap  ’66  250w 

MENANDER.  The  Dyskolos  of  Menander;  ed. 
by  E.  W.  Handley.  323p  $10  Harvard  univ. 
press 

887  Greek  drama  [66-45447] 

This  edition  of  the  Greek  comedy  is  based 
on  the  first  edition  by  Professor  Victor  Martin 
of  Geneva,  printed  in  1958.  “The  introduction 
starts  with  an  .  .  .  account  of  Menander’s 
life  and  his  conception  of  comedy.  .  .  .  The 
second  section  deals  with  the  Dyskolos,  in  the 
theatre  and  gives  an  .  .  .  account  of  staging, 
allocation  of  parts  to  the  three  actors  and  the 
extras,  and  description  of  costume  and  masks. 
The  last  section  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
three  metres  used  in  this  play.”  (TLS)  Indexes 


“[This]  is  the  most  useful  edition  of  the 
‘new’  Menander  to  date.  Students  will  be  the 
most  grateful  for  this  volume,  without  par¬ 
allel  in  English:  yet  there  is  much  also  in 
which  the  more  seasoned  scholar  may  rejoice. 
It  is  in  many  aspects  a  model  edition  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  its  topic  completely,  yet  re¬ 
maining  direct  and  never  getting  lost  in  ex¬ 
cursuses  on  minor  detail.  .  .  .  The  text  soundly 
follows  that  of  Lloyd- Jones  and  features  a 
full  apparatus  criticus.  The  notes  are  helpful 
rather  than  learned,  with  many  suggestions 
for  translation.”  R.  B  Lloyd 

Class  World  59:315  My  ’66  240w 
“Mr.  Handley’s  text  marks  a  considerable 
advance  on  all  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  great  virtues  of  this  commentary  is  that 
it  completely  eschews  those  displays  of  ir¬ 
relevant  learning  which  are  the  besetting  sin 
of  commentators  on  classical  texts.  It  is  a 
worthy  newcomer  in  the  great  tradition  of 
R  C.  Jebb  and  A.  S.  F.  Gow.” 

TLS  p700  Ag  12  ’65  280w 


MENDELSOHN,  JACK.  The  forest  calls  back. 
267p  il  $5  Little 

B  or  92  Binder,  Theodor  65-10895 

“The  story  of  the  struggle  to  establish  a  hos- 

Sital  in  the  wilds  of  Peru  and  to  educate  and 
elp  the  Indian  tribes  located  there.  Imbued 
by  his  example  and  with  some  help  from  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer,  Dr.  [Theodor]  Binder  [the 
subject  of  this  book]  built  the  Binder- Schweit¬ 
zer  Amazon  Hospital  in  the  Ucayali  River  Re¬ 
gion.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  is  not  merely  the  usual  account  of  a 
physician’s  desire  to  enter  the.  jungle  and 
serve  the  primitive  people  there,  for  it  is  indeed 
much  more  than  that.  .  .  .  The  book’s  second 
half  delves  into  Dr.  Binder’s  innermost  thoughts 
and  into  his  beliefs  and  ideas  on  philosophy, 
theology,  politics,  literature,  and  music.  All 
this  is  on  a  high  and  technical  plane  and  re¬ 
quires  thought  and  understanding  to  assimilate. 
It  therefore  will  appeal  to  the  informed  and 
scholarly  reader  and  should  be  in  public  li¬ 
braries.”  M.  C.  Langer 

Library  J  90:1111  Mr  1  ’65  lOOw 
TLS  p476  My  26  ’66  490w 
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MENDELSON,  WALLACE,  ed.  Felix  Frank¬ 
furter,  the  judge.  285p  $7.50  Reynal  &  co. 
B  or  92  Frankfurter,  Felix.  U.S. — Constitu¬ 
tional  law  04-20513 

A  companion  volume  to  Felix  Frankfurter:  a 
Tribute  (BK.il  1964).  This  volume  deals  with 
Frankfurter’s  work  on  the  bench.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references. 


“A  collection  of  essays  for  readers  already 
versed  in  Constitutional  law  .  .  .  these  law- 
review-type  appraisals  ...  all  glow  with 
praise:  they  are  by  associates  and  admirers. 
.  .  .  Despite  the  excellence  of  the  essays, 
taken  one-by-one,  this  is  a  flawed  tribute  to 
Justice  Frankfurter’s  craftsmanship.  The  ‘In¬ 
troduction’  is  only  one  paragraph;  thus  there 
is  no  framework  established.  Nor  is  there  any 
scholarly  apparatus  such  as  a  chronology,  a 
biographical  outline,  a  list  of  major  opinions 
or  dissenting  opinions,  or  a  list  of  Frank¬ 
furter’s  judicial  associates  on  the  Supreme 
Court  .  .  .  [norl  an  index.” 

Choice  2:908  F  ’66  200w 

“The  essays,  quite  naturally,  are  of  uneven 
merit.  The  best  are  those  contributed  by 
Judge  Friendly,  who  considers  the  Justice's 
attitudes  towards  problems  of  statutory  inter¬ 
pretation,  Professor  Jaffe,  who  reviews  the 
Justice’s  academic  and  judicial  contributions 
to  administrative  law,  and  Professor  Nathan- 
son  who  writes  of  Professor  Frankfurter, 
Justice  Frankfurter,  and  the  separation  of 
powers.”  M.  D.  Howe 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  4:14  J1  1  '65  700w 


MENDLOVITZ,  SAUL  H.,  jt.  ed.  The  strategy 
of  world  order,  4v.  See  Falk,  R,  A. 


MENGIN,  ROBERT.  No  laurels  for  de  Gaulle; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Jay  Allen.  402p  $6.95 
Farrar,  Straus 

944.081  Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie 
de.  France — History — German  occupation, 
1940-1945  65-23836 

The  author  “worked  for  the  Free  French 
movement  when  it  was  in  exile  in  London,  but 
broke  from  it  by  refusing  to  don  the  cross  of 
Lorraine,  the  symbol  of  de  Gaulle’s  leadership. 
From  diaries,  notes,  and  memory,  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  published  accounts,  Mengin  recalls 
the  period  from  September  1939  to  the  summer 
of  1943.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index.  Originally  published  as  De  Gaulle  a 
Londres,  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Barry 

Book  Week  pl8  O  30  '66  350w 


Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11  ’66 
200w 

Reviewed  by  Mel  Mendelssohn 

Commonweal  85:22  O  7  ’66  440w 


“[The  author]  describes  an  insider's  reactions 
to  de  Gaulle’s  maneuvering  into  power,  and 
accuses  him  of  being  devious,  but  also  main¬ 
tains  that  he  was  courageous.  Annoyingly 
discursive  and  gossipy,  this  personal  account 
will  be  limited  in  its  appeal,  despite  the  cur¬ 
rent  interest  in  de  Gaulle  books."  J.  D.  Fili- 
piak 

Library  J  91:3205  Je  15  ’66  130w 


“Robert  Mengin’s  foolishness  is  such  that  this 
book]  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  a 
serious  work.  .  .  .  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
complain  about  the  general.  .  .  .  [But]  de 
Gaulle  has  more  important  objectives  than 
winning  the  affection  of  a  fastidious  M.  Men¬ 
gin.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  has  been  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  the  press.  .  .  .  That 
[this]  book  was  published  in  France — before 
arriving  here  in  translation — confirms  that  de 
Gaulle  has.  despite  the  wails  of  the  left,  kept 
French  liberties  fundamentally  intact.  The 
Gaullist  regime  can  use  criticism  but  the  Men¬ 
gin  diatribe  serves  to  pay  it  tribute.”  Milton 
Viorst 

New  Repub  155:30  Ag  13  ’66  210w 


Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  17  ’66  230w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Hartley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  J1  24  ’66  550w 
“Mengin  cares  passionately  about  his  coun¬ 
try.  and  his  intensity  provides  aesthetic  unity 
in  his  chatty,  digressive,  argumentative  story. 
He  writes  exceptionally  well,  making  certain 
that  whatever  he  saw  the  reader  will  see.  .  .  . 
[However]  the  judgment  Mengin  makes — that 
de  Gaulle,  as  early  as  June  of  1940,  aimed  at 
personal  power — seems  to  me  difficult,  or  im- 
possime,  to  mane.  .  .  .  Generally,  though.  Men¬ 


gin’s  book  does  not  even  pretend  to  unveil 
secrets;  rather,  it  discusses  public  events  of 
which  the  reader  has  some  knowledge  but 
about  which  accounts  vary  and  interpretations 
differ.  .  .  .  Mengin  is  principled  but  not  big¬ 
oted,  and  he  is  at  least  as  deflationary  of  his 
own  claims  to  foresight,  glory,  penetration,  and 
grandeur  as  he  is  of  the  General’s.”  Naomi 
Bliven 

New  Yorker  42:242  O  22  '66  1500w 


“No  Laurels  tells  much  more  about  Mengin 
(and,  for  whatever  reason,  his  wife  Anne)  than 
about  de  Gaulle.  Mengin,  a  newspaperman  and 
an  obviously,  sincere  and  decent  republican, 
hates  de  Gaulle,  and  his  book  is  an  indictment 
of  the  General  as  a  politician  full  of  duplicity, 
faithlessness,  and  vanity,  a  man  consumed  by 
unquenchable  ambition  for  self-aggrandizement. 
No  Laurels  might  appeal  to  French  readers, 
particularly  those  who  detest  de  Gaulle,  but 
Americans  are  likely  to  find  it  too  biased  and 
much  too  personal  (about  the  author,  that  is).” 
S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  6  '66  370w 


MENNINGER,  KARL.  Calculator’s  cunning; 
the  art  of  quick  reckoning;  tr.  from  the  10th 
rev.  German  ed.  by  E.  J.  F.  Primrose;  fore¬ 
word  by  Martin  Gardner.  132p  $4.50  Basic 
bks. 

511  Mathematics — Tables,  etc.  65-19543 

This  book  “presents  a  good  many  of  the 
methods,  such  as  .cross-sums,  casting  out  9’s 
and  ll’s,  and  estimation  of  the  number  of 
digits  in  an  example  for  checking  one’s  arith¬ 
metic  calculations.  Short-cut  methods  of  addi¬ 
tion  and  substruction  include  such  methods  as 
adding  complete  tens  first,  using  multiples, 
splitting  up  numbers,  the  use  of  the  100-com¬ 
plement,  and  others.  Easy  multiplication  and 
division  by  the  use  of  special  numbers,  cross¬ 
multiplication  column  and  factor  multiplication 
and  division  methods  conclude  this  book.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany  as  Reehenkniffe:  lustiges 
und  vorteilhaftes  Rechnen. 


[This]  is  still  timely  and  should  find  a  place 
in  the  collection  of  every  college  library,  as 
well  as  the  mathematician.  There  is  a  skillful 
and  interesting  exposition  of  the  elementary 
number  theory  behind  these  ‘tricks’  designed 
‘to  enable  the  reader  to  calculate  more  skill¬ 
fully  and  enjoyably.’  .  .  .  The  layout  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  answers  to  all  the  exercises  are  provided, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  index.  Martin  Gardner 
has  provided  an  enthusiastic  foreword  and  a 
selected  bibliography  on  rapid  arithmetic  and 
calculating  prodigies.  A  delightful  book.” 
Choice  3:235  My  '66  180w 
“This  is  an  excellent,  well-written  little  book 
from  which  everyone  can  gain  a  better  in¬ 
sight  into  easier  arithmetic  calculation.  The 
validity  of  the  methods  are  proved.  The  reader 
can  achieve  greater  accuracy  and  speed  in 
their  own  calculations.  This  book  is  for  all 
libraries.”  A.  J.  Berman 

Library  J  90:5407  D  15  ’65  190w 
“[This]  compilation  of  tedious  rules  and 
techniques  .  .  .  [although]  valid  and  sometimes 
useful  ...  is  of  only  passing  interest,  because 
many  of  the  shortcuts  already  require  the 
ability  to  do  quick  mental  arithmetic,  and 
those  who  have  this  ability  have  little  use  for 
these  techniques.”  Martin  Geller 

Library  J  91:2711  My  15  '66  lOOw 


MENON,  K.  P.  S.  Many  worlds;  an  auto¬ 
biography.  310p  pi  $4.65  Oxford 


B  or  92  India — Politics  and  government. 
World  politics — 1945-  66-1547 


“Following  [an]  account  of  his  childhood  in 
Malabar  and  education  at  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Menon  moves  the  reader  .  .  .  through  his 
career  in  the  ICS.  beginning  in  1922  in  a 
district  in  the  Madras  province  of  British 
India  and  ending  in  Moscow  as  Indian  Am¬ 
bassador  there  between  1952-61.”  (Choice) 


‘A  rare,  instance  of.  a  good  autobiography 
by  a  leading  Indian  civil  servant  and  diplo¬ 
mat.  .  .  Some  overlap  with  his  three  earlier 

books,  dealing  with  his  experience  in  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Valuable,  sympathetic 
insights  related  to  the  Indian  nationalist 
movement,  m  which  he  did  not  take  part,  and 
into  the  politics,  of  the  foreign  countries  in 
which  he  served.  Very  well  written,  with 
many  nicely  turned  phrases  and  touches  of 
wit  and  downright  humor.  Recommended  for 
undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:444  J1  ’66  70w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  17  ’66  lOOw 
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MEO,  LEiLA  M.  T.  Lebanon,  improbable 
nation;  a  study  in  political  development.  246p 
maps  $6.50  Ind.  univ.  press 
956.92  Lebanon — Politics  and  government 

65-63610 

“My  main  concern  has  been  the  creation  of 
modern  Lebanon  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  various  religious  minorities  which  consti¬ 
tute  her  population.  Thus  I  have  limited  my 
treatment  of  the  historical  phase  to  those 
social  and  political  developments  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  which  laid  the  groundwork  for 
Lebanon’s  confessional  democracy,  and  which 
help  explain  certain  characteristics  of  the 
modern  period.’’  (Pref)  Appendix;  The  Eisen¬ 
hower  doctrine.  Bibliography.  Index. 


[This]  is  a  lucid  study  in  depth  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  a  modern  democratic  Arab  state,  with 
little  attention  paid,  however,  to  economic 
and  social  factors.  The  author  systematically 
exploited  a  variety  of  English,  French,  and 
Arab  sources.  In  addition,  she  gained  valuable 
insight  into  the  motivation  of  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  constitutional  struggle,  including 
Chamoun,  by  interviewing  them  less  than  two 
years  later.”  Sidney  Glazer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1396  J1  ’66  390w 
“The  author  has  managed  to  keep  apart  the 
many  strands  of  a  knotted  history.  Also,  she 
has  succeeded  in  combining  distinguished  writ¬ 
ing  with  informative  history.”  Emil  Lengyel 
Ann  Am  Acad  363:171  Ja  ’66  550w 
“Judged  against  earlier  works  (e.g.  Plourani’s 
Longrigg’s  and  Ionidas’)  this  book  tells  nothing 
new;  it  rehashes  the  obvious.  Organization 
and  style  are  substandard.  Sources  are  limited. 
Some  conclusions  are  based  on  flimsy  evidence, 
others  ventured  on  wishful  thinking.” 

Choice  2:897  F  ’66  220w 

“This  is  a  carefully  researched  look  into  the 
background  of  the  1958  civil  war  in  Lebanon. 
Dr.  Meo,  a  Washington  correspondent  on  Middle 
Eastern  affairs,  gives  the  full  historical  back¬ 
ground  for  the  wheels  within  wheels  which 
brought  on  the  crisis,  climaxed  by  the  landing 
of  U.S.  Marines.  .  .  .  For  large  public  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  and  for  special  collections.” 
David  Dorman 

Library  J  90:4070  O  1  ’65  200w 


MEREDITH,  E.  BROOKS,  jt.  ed.  The  quest 
of  Columbus.  See  Columbus.  F. 


MEREDITH,  JAMES.  Three  years  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  328p  $5.95  Ind.  univ.  press 

301.45  Mississippi — Race  question.  Missis¬ 
sippi.  University.  Negroes.  Education 

66-12731 

An  account  of  the  author’s  “experiences  as 
the  first  Negro  to  enter  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ....  [containing]  not  only  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  fight  to  enroll  and  of  the  year 
he  spent  at  ‘Ole  Miss,'  but  also  his  personal 
assessment  of  the  racial  struggle  in  the  South, 
and  his  proposals  for  the  future  course  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Like  almost  every  one  of  my  age.  educa¬ 
tion,  and  section,  I  of  course  regarded  Mere¬ 
dith’s  assault  on  the  State  of  Mississippi  as 
heroic.  And  still  do.  But  one  can  admire  an 
act  without  being  attracted  to  the  man  who 
performs  it,  and  certainly  without  thinking  well 
of  the  account  he  subsequently  writes  of  it. 
One  part  of  my  trouble  is  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  Divine  Missions,  let  alone  Divinity. 
The  other  part  is  my  distaste  for  the  military 
personality.  James  Meredith  is  convinced  of 
the  former  and  personifies  the  latter.  .  .  , 
Again  and  again  he  speaks  of  his  ‘Divine  Re¬ 
sponsibility,’  of  pursuing  his  Destiny,  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  Mandate.  ...  In  the  very  first 
paragraph.  Meredith  announces  that  he  is  ‘a 
soldier  at  heart.’  .  .  .  Throughout  the  book  he 
employs  military  terminology.  .  .  .  Meredith 
of  course  was  in  a  war.  .  .  .  But  the  per¬ 
vading  element  of  grandiosity  a  la  MacArthur- 
de  Gaulle,  is  nonetheless  disturbing.  ...  If 
we  could  excise  the  postures  and  banalities 
from  Three  Tears  in  Mississippi,  we  would 
have  a  book  of  value,  especially  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  source.”  Martin  Duberman 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  24  ’66  1200w 
Christian  Century  83:686  My  25  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  2  ’66 
500w 

"A  strong  man  has  written  a  great  personal 
history.  .  .  .  Although  some  readers  might 
prefer  a  more  emotional  presentation,  Mr. 


Meredith  almost  achieves  the  position  of  the 
impersonal  historian  by  relying  mainly  on 
verbatim  and  usually  complete  quotations 
from  the  documents  in  the  case.  This  is  not 
a  pose  on  his  part,  because  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  preserving  all  records  pertaining 
to  himself.  This  book  is  for  readers  of  all 
ages  as  an  inspiration  to  work  for  what  is 
right  despite  ‘impossible’  obstacles.”  R.  F. 
Kugler 

Library  J  91:1438  Mr  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Julius  Gould 

New  Statesman  72:637  O  28  ’66  500w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  J1  3  ’66  180w 
New  Yorker  42:208  My  21  ’66  120w 
“Seldom  is  a  piece  of  violent  history  so  dis¬ 
passionately  dissected  by  one  of  its  partici¬ 
pants  as  it  has  been  by  James  Meredith  in 
this  three-years-later  study  of  his  break¬ 
through  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Part 
report  and  part  legal  brief,  part  manifesto, 
part  tract,  it  is  a  valuable  and  fascinating  ac¬ 
count.  .  .  .  Meredith  writes  carefully,  de¬ 

liberately — perhaps  a  bit  stufiily— making  sure 
each  point  is  crystal-clear  before  he  continues. 
His  setting  of  the  scene  .  .  .  and  his  recounting 
of  the  events  are  precise  and  evocative,  but 
the  emotion  has  been  screened  out.  This 
dispassionate  quality,  however,  gives  the  book 
even  more  force.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  emerge  from  this  cool  appraisal 
is  a  portrait — probably  inadvertent — of  Mere¬ 
dith  himself.” 

Newsweek  67:112  Ap  18  ’66  950w 

“The  words  .  .  .  are  quite  obviously  Mere¬ 
dith’s  own,  giving  the  volume  its  curious — 
and  curiously  moving— tone  of  half  dispas¬ 
sionate  documentary  and  half  angry  tract.  Mr. 
Meredith  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
Mississippi  to  which  he  returned  after  nine 
years  in  the  Air  Force.  These  pages  are  highly 
effective  humanized  sociology.  All  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  Deep  South  Negro  life  are  here 
in  revealing  plenitude.  .  .  .  All  the  while 
James  Meredith  the  human  being  emerges.  It 
is  not  hard  to  see  why  both  friends  and  foes 
have  had  their  difficulties  with  him.  .  .  . 

Throughout  history,  few  human  beings  have 
been  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  hazardous 
pioneering  adventures  without  a  sense  of 
mission,  divine  or  otherwise.  ...  If  Three 
Years  in  Mississippi  is  a  heartening  expression 
of  how  far  we  have  come,  it  is  also  a  warning 
of  how  far  we  have  to  go.”  B.  D.  Diamon- 

St6m  Sat  R  49:31  My  28  ’66  800w 
TLS  p852  S  15  ’66  900w 


MERIWETHER,  DAVID.  My  life  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  on  the  plains;  the  newly  discovered 
autobiography;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by 
Robert  A.  Griffen.  301p  il  $5.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

B  or  92  The  West — History.  Frontier  and 
pioneer  life — The  West.  New  Mexico — 
Politics  and  government  65-11240 

“This  is  an  autobiography  dictated  near  the 
end  of  [Meriwether’s]  life.  .  .  .  Given  in  his 
own  words  are  the  accounts  of  a  man  who 
went  up  the  Missouri  in  1819,  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Mexicans  in  Sante  Fe  in  1820,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  such  figures  as 
Daniel  Boone.  Kit  Carson,  Henry  Clay,  and 
many  others.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  autobiography]  suffers  from  some  cus¬ 
tomary  flaws  inherent  in  reminiscences,  and 
since  the  document  was  for  family  consumption 
rather  than  for  the  general  public  the  aging 
public  servant  was  less  careful  in  certain 
characterizations  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
been.  Meriwether  was  a  good  storyteller,  sup¬ 
plying  dramatic  impact  to  the  point  that  one 
can  never  complain  of  dull  reading.  He  was 
also  a  name  dropper,  claiming  close  association 
with  many  leading  figures,  and  was  possessed 
of  such  purity  of  spirit  and  nobility  of  purpose 
that  his  autobiography  never  depicts  him  as 
wrong  or  apologetic  for  any  act.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  drawbacks,  the  life  of  Meriwether  and 
of  the  American  frontier  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  are  illuminated  by  the  remarks  of  this 
man.  .  .  .  The  introduction  and  notes  added  by 
Griffen  are  most  satisfactory.  They  identify 
obscure  figures,  call  attention  to  parallel  mate¬ 
rials,  and  do  not  overstate  the  case  for  Meri¬ 
wether.”  D.  C.  Cutter 

J  Am  Hist  53:134  Je  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Wallace 

Library  J  90:4337  O  15  ’65  140w 
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MERIWETHER,  JAMES 

speeches  &  public  letters. 


B., 

See 


ed.  Essays, 
Faulkner,  W. 


MERK,  FREDERICK.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and 
American  expansionism,  1843-1849,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Merk  with  the  collaboration  of  Lois 
Bannister  Merk.  289p  il  $6.95  Knopf 


973  U.S. — Territorial  expansion.  Monroe 
Doctrine.  U.S.- — Foreign  relations— Latin 
America  66-19390 


The  Gurney  professor  (emeritus)  of  American 
history  at  Harvard  has  written  a  study  m 
the  psychology  of  expansionism.  .[He]  examines 
the  combination  of  fears,  suspicions,  desires, 
and  rationalizations  by  which  the  greatest,  ex¬ 
pansionist  drive  in  American  history— that  of 
the  1840s’- — was  powered.”  (Pref)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘We  may  not  be  able  to  determine,  as  we 
read  this  book,  where  psychology  begins  and 
propaganda  and  politics  end,  for  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  psychological  and  historical  Phe¬ 
nomena  is  still  a  most  uneasy  one.  But  Merk 
has  described  the  fatal  agitations  of .  the  1840s 
with  such  skill,  patience  and  lucidity  as  at 
least  to  make  it  clear  that  a  relationship 
exists.  .  .  .  Mr.  Merk’ s  intention  is  to  give  a 
new  and  somewhat  different  emphasis  to  the 
classical  theory  that  Polk’s  extension  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  a  great  influence  upon 
its  evolution  in  the  years  before  Cleveland  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  and  he  has  written  a 
valuable  and  completely  absorbing  book.” 
George  Dangerfield 

Book  Week  p3  O  30  ’66  1350w 


“[The]  story  is  full  of  heroes  and  knaves, 
and  the  national  honor  doesn’t  always  emerge 
untarnished  in  the  telling.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  aspects  of  the  Merk  study  is  the 
graphic  revelations  of  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  diplomatic  techniques 
of  tire  Department  of  State,  and  the  breeziness 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  press  of  that  day.” 
L.  R.  Birns 

Library  J  91:5609  1ST  15  ’66  140w 
“Professor  Merk,  who  may  (with  Admiral, 
Morison)  be  described  as  a  doyen  of  practising 
American  historians,  has  produced  an  elegant 
as  well  as  scholarly  work.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
most  important  ‘revision’  in  this  remarkable 
book  is  that  of  the  reputation  of  President 
Polk.  .  .  .  Professor  Merk  would  not  deny 
[Polk’s]  achievements,  but  he  would  deny  the 
honesty  of  the  policy  that  brought  about  these 
triumphs.  .  .  .  This  book  makes  much  livelier 
reading  than  do  most  books  on  ‘diplomatic  his¬ 
tory’,  not  only  because  of  some  magnificent 
quotations  of  patriotic  sentiment  but  also  be¬ 
cause  Professor  Merk  sees  around  mere  diplo¬ 
macy  and  sees  the  interweaving  of  politics, 
diplomacy  and  war  which  made  the  United 
States  an  object  of  reasonable  suspicion  to 
older  states.” 

TLS  pll53  D  8  ’66  1200w 


MERK,  LOIS  BANNISTER.  The  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  and  American  expansionism,  1843-1849. 
See  Merk,  F. 


MERKL,  PETtR  H.  Germany;  yesterday  and 
tomorrow.  366p  $7.50  Oxford 

943.08  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  ) 

— Politics  and  government.  Germany — Social 
conditions  65-22799 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Norbert  Muhlen 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:202  Mr  ’66  750w 
Choice  2:813  Ja  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Hans  Koningsberger 
Harper  232:93  Ja  ’66  1500w 
TLS  p365  Ap  28  ’66  410w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Krieger 

Yale  R  55:604  Je  ’66  1000W 


MERLEAU-PONTY,  MAURICE.  The  primacy 
of  perception;  and  other  essays  on  phenome¬ 
nological  psychology,  the  philosophy  of  art, 
history  and  politics;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
James  M.  Edie.  228p  $5.95  Northwestern 

univ.  press 

194  Phenomenology  64-22712 

The  title  essay  “summarizes  the  basic  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  author’s  .  .  .  work,  The  Phenomenol¬ 
ogy  of  Perception.  .  .  .  Subsequent  essays  in 
this  volume  treat  the  nature  of  psychology 


(lectures  from  two  courses  taught  near  the 
close  of  his  career)  and,  more  briefly,  tiie 
nature  of  artistic  expression  in  painting,  ana 
make  comments  on  the  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory  and  politics  in  Weber  and  Koestler. 
(Christian  Century)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Luecke 

Christian  Century  83:143  F  2  66  300w 
“[The  author]  uses  the  phenomenological  ap¬ 
proach  to  reexamine  the  basis  of  humanity: 
‘human  relations  are  able  to  grow,  to  change 
their  avatars  into  lessons,  to  pick  out  tne 
truth  of  their  past  in  the  present,  to  eliminate 
certain  mysteries  which  render  them  opaque 
and  thereby  make  themselves  more  translu¬ 
cent.’  Of  special  significance  is  the  correla¬ 
tion  which  Merleau-Ponty  finds  between  lin¬ 
guistic  phenomenon  and  the  emergence  of  the 
sense  of  self-identity.”  L.  E.  DeRosis 
Library  J  90:131  Ja  1  '65  lOOw 


MERLEAU-PONTY,  MAURICE.  Signs;  tr. 
with  an  introd.  by  Richard  C.  McCleary. 
355p  $7.50  Northwestern  univ.  press 
194  Semantics  64-19455 

The  author  studies  such  areas  of  inquiry  as 
“the  philosophical,  political,  anthropological, 
the  sociological  [and]  the  artistic  in  his  search 
for  that  which  can  be  understood  from .  within 
even  as  ‘personal  intentions’  are  tending,  to¬ 
ward  progresses  which  are  themselves  ‘mediated 
by  things.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“In  the  opening  essays  Merleau-Ponty 
directs  his  analysis  to  the  ‘constitutive’ 
activity  in  human  expressions  in  order  to  find 
‘existential  equivalences’  in  different  forms  .of 
expression.  Theologians  will  note  an  affinity 
with  the  ‘new  hermeneutic’  which  describes 
equivalent  realities  coming  to  expression  in 
very  different  contexts  and  in  different  forms 
of  speech.”  Richard  Luecke 

Christian  Century  83:143  F  2  '66  300w 
"No  modern  library  which  serves  readers  in 
any  of  the  social  sciences,  ranging  from  psycho¬ 
analysis  to  philosophical  anthropology  to 
aesthetics,  can  afford  to  be  without  the  works 
of  the  late  Merleau-Ponty.”  L.  E.  DeRosis 
Library  J  90:131  Ja  1  ’65  lOOw 


M  ERR  I  AM,  EVE.  Catch  a  little  rhyme;  pic¬ 
tures  by  Imero  Gobbato.  51p  $3.50  Atheneum 
pubs. 

811  66-12858 

With  this  book  the  author  “completes  a 
trilogy  of  poetry  books  for  children.  .  .  .  Here 
she  has  poems  that  will  appeal  to  primary 
school  children.  .  .  .  These  can  then  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  two  earlier  books.  There  Is  No 
Rhyme  for  Silver  [BRD  1963]  and  It  Doesn’t 
Always  Have  to  RRyme  [BRD  1964],  each  of 
which  carries  a  little  deeper  concept  of  the 
nature  of  poetry.  These  books  have  all  grown 
out  of  her  conviction  that  there  should  be 
poetry  for  young  people  that  is  fun  and  yet 
memorable  and  in  a  modem  vein.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Grades  one  to  three.”  (Library 
J) 


“Eve  Merriam’s  effusive  little  jingles  for  the 
very  young  .  .  .  occasionally  come  off — best,  I 
think,  are  the  games  with  old  words  .  .  .  but 
most  of  them  suffer  from  too  much  treacle 
and  trimmings  and  not  enough  truth.  Like 
Imero  Gobbato’s  insistently  fanciful  drawings, 
these  toys  are  too  much  for  someone  else  and 
not  enough  for  Miss  Merriam  herself;  hence 
they  are  finally  unconvincing.”  Richard  How¬ 
ard 

Book  Week  pl7  S  11  ’66  lOOw 
“Varied  verse  forms,  interesting  rhythms, 
arresting  images,  clever  employment  of  the 
inherent  musical  quality  of  words,  and  subjects 
of  childish  concern  distinguish  these  poems. 
The  illustrations  are  attractive  and  match  the 
mood  of  the  poems.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  91:1691  Mr  15  ’66  90w 
"Eve  Merriam’s  poems  remind  me  of  a  kitten 
playing  with  a  thimble  on  a  wooden  floor — 
and  that  means  no  disrespect.  She  writes  about 
a  place,  Schenectady,  and  plays  with  the  word, 
enjoying  the  metallic  clink  with  uninhibited 
delight.  .  .  .  The  kitten  has  claws,  too;  she 
can  give  a  gentle  raking,  as  she  does  in  the 
poem  ‘Teevee.’  .  .  .  Mostly,  though,  in  these 
27  poems,  she  is  gracefully,  amusingly  at  play. 
And  with  a  kitten’s  proclivity  to  furl  in  a 
ball  after  a  vigorous  romp,  she  purrs;  'Close 
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your  eyes  and  within  the  stillness/You  will 
hear  the  silent  tune/Of  the  spinning  of  the 
planets/ And  the  circling  round  of  the  moon.” 
G.  A.  Woods 

N  V  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  10  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:39  My  14  ’66  100w 


MERRILL,  JAMES.  Nights  and  days:  poems. 
56p  $4.50:  pa  $1.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

811  66-11395 

A  fourth  book  of  poems  by  the  author  of 
Water  Street  (BRD  1963).  Some  of  these  verses 
first  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker,  Poetry, 
Stand,  and  other  publications. 


Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:632  O  28  66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  Ap  14  ’66  380w 
"James  Merrill’s  poetry  continues  to  develop 
extraordinarily.  The  suavity  and  technical 
polish  characteristic  of  his  earlier  work  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  present,  but  is  subdued  by  a  new 
richness  and  complexity  of  feeling.  It  is  as  if 
Merrill  had  finally  built  a  bridge  between 
lyrical  and  philosophical  poetry.  .  .  .  His  dis¬ 
position  to  question  a  convention  while  work¬ 
ing  within  it  lends  resonance  to  Merrill's  long 
poems — there  are  two  in  this  collection.  ‘The 
Thousand  and  Second  Night,’  surely  one  of  the 
best  long  poems  written  by  anyone  in  recent 
years,  seems  to  question  the  very  nature  of 
experience  and  to  establish  its  illusiveness  even 
within  the  idioms  of  literary  artifice.  .  .  .  This 
poetry  fascinates  and  exercises  the  intelligence 
as  much  as  it  liberates  the  emotions.  Gene 

Bar0,  N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Je  26  ’66  400w 
“In  a  sense,  the  nights  and  days  .of  this 
book’s  title  are  the  dreams  and  experience  of 
Merrill’s  life.  .  .  .  The  book’s  final  poem  .  .  . 
I  take  to  be  the  poet’s  finest  salute  to  his  own 
continuing  powers,  indeed  his  hostage  to  their 
continuation:  Days  of  1964  .  .  .  has  the  true 
Alexandrian  resonance  in  its .  certainty  of  place 
and  circumstance.  .  .  .  This  poet,  the  most 
decorative  and  glamor- clogged  Ain  erica  has 
ever  produced,  has  made  himself,  by  a  sur¬ 
render  to  reality  and  its  necessary  .illusions,  a 
master  of  his  experience  and  of  his  own  na¬ 
ture.”  Richard  Howard 

Poetry  108:329  Ag  ’66  2S00w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:31  My  21  ’66  40w 
“[James  Merrill]  has  always  been  sophisti¬ 
cated,  elegant,  and  gracefully  formal.  .  .  .  The 
Thousand  and  Second  Night,  is  a  sort  of 
Palinurean  Unquiet  Grave  (though  m  verse 
more  than  prose),  set  partly  in  Istanbul.  It  is 
inclusive,  synoptic,  .  loose,  attractive  m  small 
bursts  Mr.  Merrill  is  so  self-assured  that  part 
way  through  he  even  manages  a  parody  ex¬ 
plication  (m  quatrains),  of  the  first  section,  of 
the  poem.  But  he  falls  into  prattling  too  easily, 
propping  up  the  rather  camp  chatter  with  Dur- 
rellisms  .  .  .  The  shorter  poems  have  plenty 
of  colour  .  .  .  but  most  of  them  have  a  jaded 
preciosity.  ‘The  Water  Hyacinth',  however, 

centratedly1  intent  on^esLblDhing^hat^feefing: 
It  is  the  best  poem  in  thebook^ 


MERRITT,  RICHARD  L,,  ed.  Comparing  na¬ 
tions:  the  use  of  quantitative  data  m  cross- 
national  research;  ed.  by  R-ichard  L.  Merritt 
and  Stein  Rokkan.  584p  $12.50  Yale  univ. 
press 

300  Social  sciences — Research  66-12509 

This  “volume  contains  revised  versions  of 
papers  given  at  the  International.  Conference 
onp  the  Use  of  Quantitative  Political,  Social, 
and  (Cultural  Data  in  Cross-National  Com¬ 
parisons  held  at  Yale  University  m  September 
1963,  and  constitutes  a  companion  piece  to  .the 
World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indica¬ 
tors  bv  Bruce  M.  Russett  [BRD  19651.  (Am 
Soc  R)  “From  discussing  theory  and  procedure 
in  analyzing  comparative  quantitative  data 
among  nations,  the  work  concludes  with  con¬ 
crete  proposals  for  advancing  and  organizing 
the  approach.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  book  reflects  .  .  .an  interdisciplinary 
orientation,  a  sensitivity  to  modern  research 
trends — especially  the  possibilities  m  the  use 
of  machines  and  large-scale  organization — and 
a  comparative  and  global  perspective.  On  the 
minus  side  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference.  They  are  limited  to  the  more 
mundane  problems  of  data  sorting  and  process¬ 


ing,  and  they  elide  the  basic  problems  of 
comparative  research,  many  of  which  are  raised 
at  one  point  or  another  throughout  the  book. 
Most  especially  there  is  little  confrontation 
with  theory.”  Wendell  Bell 

Am  Soc  R  31 :725  O  ’66  900w 
“A  landmark  and  a  signpost  in  the  current 
conversion  of  comparative  government  into 
comparative  politics  and  thence  into  cross- 
polity  (or  cross-national)  research.  .  .  .  For 
academicians  and  students  alike,  this  volume 
is  an  absolute  must  for  a  glimpse  into  the 
future.  No  other  volume  compares  with  it  .  .  . 
Excellent  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:960  D  ’66  150w 
"Scholarly  and  well-edited,  the  content  is  for 
large  research  collections  in  comparative  gov¬ 
ernment  and  social  studies.”  J.  W.  Stein 
Library  J  91:1438  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
“Some  of  the  papers  .  .  .  are  guidelines. 
Part  IY  contains  excellent  papers  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  data  archives,  information  re¬ 
trieval,  and  the  technical  and  organizational 
problems  of  comparative  research  on  nations 
via  secondary  analysis.  Part  II  reports  exciting 
work  in  progress,  .  .  .  [However]  Part  I  on 
theory  and  method  is  a  shaky  foundation. 
First  Rokkan  presents  an.  historical  review 
and  a  classificatory  schema  for  comparative 
research.  .  .  .  Why  some  things  are  included 
and  other  milestones  omitted  is  difficult  to 
say.  .  .  .  The  judgments  seem  capricious,  but, 
at  least  it  is  an  orderly  and  provocative  ac¬ 
count.  .  .  .  Deutsch’s  chapter  touches  every¬ 
thing  and  elaborates  nothing.  .  .  .  There  is 
much  of  value  contained  within  this  work,  but 
one  wishes  greater  care  and  selectivity  had 
been  exercised.”  H.  H.  Hyman 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:633  D  ’66  1150w 


MERRITT,  RICHARD  L.  Symbols  of  American 
community,  1735-1775.  279p  $6  Yale  univ.  press 
320.973  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 
Colonial  period.  Nationalism.  American 
newspapers  66-12508 

“This  work  seeks  to  determine  when  the 
colonists  started  thinking  of  themselves  as 
Americans  instead  of  as  British  subjects,  what 
developments  brought  this  about,  and  whether 
a  sense  of  national  community  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  political  integration.  .  .  .  To  establish  a 
quantitative  measurement  of  the  trend  toward 
colonial  integration,  the  author  has  counted  the 
frequency  and  distribution  of  geographic  place 
names  appearing  between  1735  and  1775  in 
four  randomly  selected  issues  per  year  of 
newspapers  published  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Williamsburg,  and  Charleston.  By 
ascertaining  the  distribution  of  place  names  at 
any  given  time,  he  determines  whether  the 
colonial  outlook  was  British.  American,  region¬ 
al,  or  local.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“This  study  is  entirely  quantitative,  so  that 
we  do1  not  know  whether  American  references 
to  Britain  in  the  papers  examined  were  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
indication  as  to  the  context  in  which  these 
symbols  appeared.  Merritt  makes  some  grand 
leaps  from  his  quantitative  evidence  to'  his 
generalizations  about  the  processes  of  polit¬ 
ical  integration.  .  .  .  The  book  is  based  on  a 
study  of  four  issues  of  each  newspaper  for 
each  year.  Though  satisfactory  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  this  is  questionable  procedure  in  relat¬ 
ing  community  awareness  to'  formative  events, 
which  do  not  necessarily  occur  in  a  determin¬ 
able  random  pattern.  Political  scientists  may 
find  this  book  suggestive  in  understanding  the 
development  of  political  communities.” 

Am  Hist  R  72:287  O  ’66  500w 
"In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer.  Professor 
Merritt  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  how  the 
research  was  conducted  but  very  little  about 
how  Americans  acted.  .  .  .  But  to*  say  that 
this  study  developed  ‘a  systematic  analytic 
framework’  for  the  ‘disintegration  of  commun¬ 
ity  ties  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  the  integration  and  eventual 
political  amalgamation,  of  the  colonies  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .’  is  surely  unjustified.  .  .  .  The 
‘Compleat  Symbolist’  who  will  teach  us  how  to 
think  well  about  both  the  form  and  content  of 
symbols  as  social  phenomena  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared.” 

Am  Soc  R  31:737  O  ’66  550w 
“Merritt  contends  that  his  study  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  ‘the  more  genera]  process  by  which 
political  communities  are  formed.’.  .  .  Its  value 
lies  more  in  the  realm  of  description  than  of 
explanation,  however:  the  process  Merritt  de¬ 
scribes  is  symptomatic  rather  than  determina- 
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MERRITT,  R.  L. — Continued 

tive.  Without  changing  our  minds  on  funda¬ 
mental  questions,  the  author — a  political 
scientist — has  made  our  knowledge  of  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  American  nationalism  far  more  precise 
than  historians  ever  imagined  possible.  .  .  . 
Ten  appendices  supply  quantified  data  in  elab¬ 
orate  detail,  and  explain  the  highly  original 
research  and  analytical  techniques.” 

Choice  3:452  Jl  ’66  220w 

“On  the  basis  of  [his  findings],  the  author 
discounts  the  significance  of  specific  events 
such  as  colonial  wars  and  the  Stamp  Act  crisis 
as  causes  for  a  greatly  increased  sense  of 
community  awareness.  .  .  .  Resistance  [he  con¬ 
siders]  was  the  result  of  colonial  integration, 
not  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  preceded  political  integration.  The 
author  admits  that  his  conclusions  are 
tentative  and  do  not  take  into  account  all 
variables.  While  he  describes  what  happened 
in  the  colonial  press,  and  by  implication  in 
colonial  society,  he  is  unable  to  demonstrate 
why  it  happened.  But  if  his  conclusions  prove 
valid,  they  will  go  far  to  substantiate  John 
Adams’  observation  that  the  real  Revolution 
was  over  before  the  war  began.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:404  S  ’66  360w 


MERRYMAN,  MILDRED  PLEW.  The  road  to 
Raffydiddle;  11.  by  Frank  Aloise.  unp  $1.95 
Abingdon 

811  66-10572 

This  poem  "first  appeared  in  Child  Life 
Magazine.  .  .  .Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library 
J) 


“A  slight  but  imaginative  addition  to  the 
collection  of  single  poems  in  picture  book 
format.”  C.  K.  Jenks 

Library  J  91:2694  My  15  ’66  90w 
“[This]  wispy  tale  of  a  mysterious  fiddler 
who  ‘plunks  a  frisky  feather  tune’  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  townspeople  has  Frank 
Aloise’s  soft  illustrations  in  the  colors  of  dusk, 
to  promote  bedtime  drowsiness.”  M.  F.  O’Con¬ 
nell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  8  '66 
40w 


MERTON,  THOMAS.  Seasons  of  celebration. 

248p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 
264.02  Catholic  Church  65-25837 

Meditations  on  the  liturgy  in  the  form  of 
“essays  and  addresses  .  .  .  delivered  to,  and  in 
some  cases  discussed  with,  a  group  or  con¬ 
gregation."  (Author’s  note)  These  articles  first 
appeared  in  somewhat  different  form  in  Com¬ 
monweal,  The  Critic  and  Worship. 


"Throughout  the  book  Father  Merton  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  if  liturgical  renewal  is  to  be 
achieved  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  openness  in 
which  the  priest  is  open  to  his  people  and  they 
are  open  to  him  and  to  one  another.’  .  .  .  He 
believes  that  out  of  Africa  will  come  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  liturgical  art  of  the  dance;  that 
full  liturgical  participation  lies  in  the  direction 
of  forms  that  are  dynamic,  colorful.  Thymic 
and  full  of  disciplined  and  expressive  move¬ 
ment.’  Written  with  [the  author’s]  usual  au¬ 
thority,  discernment,  fervor  and  style,  [this!  is 
stimulating  reading  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  subject  of  liturgical  renewal.”  Sister  M. 
Gregory 

Best  Sell  25:386  Ja  1  '66  400w 
Christian  Century  82:1515  D  8  ’65  50w 
“One  can  always  look  to  Merton  for  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  insightful  exposition  of  the  Christian 
mystery.  One  expects  it  to  be  well-written.  But 
one  has  come  to  expect  also  a  certain  freshness 
and  contemporaneity  which  I  do  not  find  in 

this  collection . I  learned  much  from  these 

conferences,  but  I  was  also  bored.  1  found 
them  heavy  with  depressing  traditional  devo¬ 
tional  terminology,  phrases — sometimes,  even, 
ideas.  ...  1  would  quickly  add  that  the  book  is 
full  of  useful,  helpful,  valuable  penetrating 
comments.  .  .  .  The  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
essay  on  ‘Time  and  the  Liturgy’  are  a  powerful 
warning .  .  .  about  a  trap  into  which  some 
progressives  are  in  danger  of  falling — of  failing 
to  perceive  the  eschatological  note  of  Christian 
belief  deeply  enough  so  the  engagement  with 
the  secular  does  not  become  a  ‘complacent 
celebration  of  the  status  quo.’  ”  R.  W.  Hovda 
Critic  24:74  F  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:115  Ja  1  '66  90w 


MERTON,  THOMAS.  Conjectures  of  a  guilty 
bystander.  328p  $4.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  66-24311 

This  book  “consists  of  personal  reflections 
.  .  .  on  readings  and  events.  The  material  is 
taken  from  notebooks  which  I  have  kept  since 
1956.  .  .  .  The  total  result  is  ...  a  confronta¬ 
tion  of  twentieth-century  questions  in  the  light 
of  a  monastic  commitment,  which  inevitably 
makes  one  something  of  a  ‘bystander.’  ...  If 
the  Catholic  Church  is  turning  to  the  modern 
world  and  to  the  other  Christian  Churches,  and 
if  she  is  perhaps  for  the  first  time  seriously 
taking  note  of  the  non-Christian  religions  in 
their  own  terms,  then  it  becomes  necessary  for 
at  least  a  few  contemplative  and  monastic 
theologians  to  contribute  something  of  their 
own  to  the  discussion.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  this  book  attempts  to  do.”  (Pref)  In¬ 
dex. 


MERTON,  THOMAS.  The  way  of  Chuang  Tzu. 

159p  il  $4  New  directions 
181.0951  Taoism  65-27556 

“Chuang  Tzu,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  B.C.,  is  .  .  .  the  chief  au¬ 
thentic  historical  spokesman  for  Taoism,  its 
founder  Lao  Tzu  being  legendary  and  known 
to  us  largely  through  Chuang  Tzu’s  writings.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “The  whole  teaching,  the 
‘way’  contained  in  these  anecdotes,  poems,  and 
meditations,  is  characteristic  of  a  certain 
mentality  found  everywhere  in  the  world,  a 
certain  taste  for  simplicity,  for  humility,  self- 
effacement,  silence,  and  in  general  a  refusal 
to  take  seriously  the  aggressivity,  the  am¬ 
bition,  the  push,  and  the  self-importance 
which  one  must  display  in  order  to  get  along 
in  society.”  (Note  to  the  Reader)  Glossary. 
Bibliography. 


“The  key  idea  ...  is  openness  and  Merton 
includes  kind  words  for  Karl  Barth  .  .  .  Karl 
Marx,  .  .  .  the  Shakers,  .  .  .  [andl  the  Black 
Muslims.  The  spirit  of  this  is  right  and  the 
direction  right.  I  don’t  mean  to  question  that, 
but  it  is  more  than  Merton  has  been  able,  as  a 
writer,  to  absorb.  And  sometimes  his  book 
reads  like  a  parody  of  ecumenical  fads.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  better  than  this  most  of  the  time,  but, 
paradoxically  enough,  it  is  at  its  very  best 
when  it  takes  the  standard,  old  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  and  uses  it  as  the  base  for  an 
attack  on  the  belief  of  Americans  in  their  own 
innocence.  .  .  .  Worth  reading  but  not  at  last 
very  readable.”  Warren  Coffey 

Book  Week  p2  N  27  '66  900w 


“Those  of  us  who  first  met  the  famous  Trap- 
pist  in  his  youthful  autobiography  The  Seven 
Storey  Mountain  fBRD  19481,  or  in  one  of  his 
early  spiritual  and  poetic  works,  will  detect  in 
this  book  a  new  stage  in  the  calmness, 
maturity,  and  breadth  of  view  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  monastic  life.  His  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  Eastern  religious  thought,  as  well  as 
in  contemporary  Protestant  theology,  is  also 
noteworthy.  Particularly  among  the  large 
group  of  readers  he  has  already  attracted,  this 
book  should  be  in  heavy  demand,  so  that  one 
would  expect  most  theological  libraries  and  a 
large  number  of  general  collections  to  purchase 
it.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 

Library  J  91:5624  N  15  ’66  170w 


‘Merton  has  re-rendered  the  sayings  of  Chuang 
Tzu  .  .  .  from  existing  translations.  Written 
in  a  pleasing,  readable,  and  poetic  style,  the 
book  is  a  good  introduction  to  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Taoism.  As  such,  it  is  useful  and  de¬ 
lightful,  but  not  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
Recommended  for  general  readers  and  under¬ 
graduates.  Insignificant  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:127  Ap  ’66  70w 
“What  is  to  be  gained  from  reading  such 
complex  scriptures  of  such  remote  antiquity? 
The  principal  advantage  accruing  from  so  do¬ 
ing  is  that  there  was  never  a  moment  in  his¬ 
tory,  or  a  place  in  geography,  when  or  where 
they  spoke  more  clearly  to  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  than  here  and  now  .  .  .  with  a  wit  that 
dances  over  the  dead  Centuries  between  us. 
.  .  .  Thomas  Merton  does  not  feel  he  needs  to 
apologize  or  explain  his  affection  for  Chuang- 
tzu.  ...  In  the  painful — or  at  least  noisy — 
process  of  demythologizing  and  de-idolizing 
Christianity,  it  is  good  to  find  nourishing, 
ecumenical  analogies.”  Anne  Fremantle 
Critic  25:108  O  ’66  800w 


r  or  my  own  taste,  unuang  Tzu  is  the 
most  readable,  congenial  and  profound  of  all 
philosophers  and  mystics  of  the  world  be¬ 
cause  his  exposition  is  uniquely  graced  with 
humor.  Father  Merton’s  third  partial  transla¬ 
tion  .  .  .  is  a  most  admirable  introduction  to 
this  less  known  but  .  most  important  source- 
book  of  Taoism.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  concise 
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study  of  the  philosophy  that  shows  Father 
Merton  understands  it  very  well  indeed.  There 
is  much  in  common  between  Chuang  Tzu’s 
and  Teilhard  de  Chardin’s  vision  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  an  organic  whole.  .  .  .  Although 
Father  Merton  has  clearly  and  correctly 
grasped  Chuang  Tzu’s  spirit,  his  rendering  of 
the  text  is  more  of  a  paraphrase  -Than  transla¬ 
tion.”  Alan  Watts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!2  Ap  17  ’66  700w 


Theological  Seminary,  Crestwood,  New  York. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  collection  of  his  articles,  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  periodicals  between  1964  and 
1965,  and  now  revised  for  re-publication.  Their 
common  theme  is  Christian  unity  and  together 
they  give  an  .  .  .  outline  of  the  Orthodox  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Papal  claims,  the  nature  of 
the  Church,  intercommunion,  Protestantism, 
and  many  other  topics.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index.  Originally  publish¬ 
ed  in  French  as  Orthodoxie  et  Catholicitd. 


MESKILL,  JOHN,  ed.  &  tr.  Ch’oe  Pu's  diary: 
a  record  of  drifting  across  the  sea.  See 
Ch’oe,  P. 


MESSINGER,  HEINZ.  Langenscheidt’s  concise 
German  dictionary,  See  Langenscheidt’s  con¬ 
cise  German  dictionary 


METCALF,  KEYES  D.  Planning  academic  and 
research  library  buildings  [sponsored  by  the 
Assn,  of  res.  libs,  and  the  Assn,  of  college 
and  res.  libraries].  431p  il  $10  McGraw 
022  Library  architecture.  Libraries,  Col¬ 
lege  and  university  64-7868 

The  first  section  of  this  book  “includes  units 
on  general  cost  factors,  [a]  discussion  of  the 
modular  system  and  bay  sizes,  ceiling  heights 
and  floor  thicknesses,  traffic  problems  .  .  . 
seating  .  .  .  shelving,  lighting  and  ventilation, 
and  furniture  and  equipment.  .  .  .  [The  second 
section  is]  devoted  entirely  to  the  planning 
process.  .  .  .  Appendices  contain  program 

examples,  formulas  and  tables  for  measuring 
and  computing,  [and]  a  list  of  equipment  that 
might  be  overlooked.  .  .  .  [Included  are]  floor 
plans,  area  layouts,  [and]  furniture  cross-sec¬ 
tions.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Glossary. 
Index. 


“Much  of  the  material  in  the  book  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  libraries  of  any  size,  but  where  size  is 
a  consideration,  the  author  is  quick  to  point 
out  its  possible  effects  on  planning.  Strangely, 
however,  to  this  reviewer  at  least,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are,  save  for  those  of  the  Lamont  library, 
exclusively  of  large  research  libraries,  and  one 
wishes  that  plans  of  at  least  a  few  of  the 
excellent  small  college  libraries  constructed  in 
recent  years  might  have  been  included.  Audio¬ 
visual  facilities,  which  form  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  many  recent  colleg’e  and  university  li¬ 
brary  buildings,  as  well  as  those  now  in  the 
planning  stage,  receive  only  brief  treatment. 
.  .  .  Nor  does  Dr.  Metcalf  discuss  the  design 
or  potential  use  of  the  electronic  or  environ¬ 
mental  carrel,  although  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  this  will  be  a  feature  of  many  academic 
libraries  in  the  future.  But  these  omissions  are 
minor.”  F.  G.  Poole 

Co!  &  Res  Lib  27:233  My  ’66  700w 
“Keyes  Metcalf  invented  building  planning  as 
we  now  know  it.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  book  that 
will  be  used  by  library  building  planners  well 
beyond  the  turn  of  the  century  no  matter  what 
changes  take  place  in  libraries.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  remarkable  solidity,  uncracked  even 
by  a  smile.  .  .  .  [The  first]  section  is  the 
library  building  equivalent  of  the  Variorum 
Shakespeare,  rich  beyond  words  for  scholars, 
but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  for 
freshmen.  It  provides  a  mine  of  information 
for  the  building  consultant,  a  liberal  education 
in  library  problems  and  solutions  for  architects 
and  engineers,  and  a  handbook  for  the  librarian 
planning  campus  library  buildings  full-time.  A 
definitive  reference  work,  it  belongs  on  the 
shelves  of  every  significant  library.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  Keyes’]  unit  on  furnishings  is  less  useful 
than  the  others,  and  he  is  at  his  weakest 
whenever  he  deals  with  esthetic  matters.” 
Ellsworth  Mason 

Library  J  90:6244  D  1  ’65  600w 
“This  is  an  excellent  book.  .  .  .  The  point 
of  view  is  library-managerial  and  grounded  in 
the  assumption  that  the  immediate  future  will 
be  a  projection  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  kind 
of  detailed  advice  that  you  will  find  nowhere 
else,  and  it  is  good  advice.  .  .  .  The  volume 
is  well  designed,  well  printed,  well  made,  and 
magnificently  illustrated  and  indexed.  The 
Index  is  a  masterpiece,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  cross-reference  system  extraordinarily 
helpful.”  G.  F.  Purdy 

Library  Q  36:162  Ap  *66  800w 


“In  eight  articles  [the  author  outlines]  .  .  . 
some  of  the  leading  doctrinal  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Churches.  The  topics  treated 
are  not  unified,  nor  do  they  manifest  a  homo¬ 
geneous  style.  Some  of  them  are  highly  tech¬ 
nical  and  are  intended  for  specialists.  .  .  . 
Others  were  originally  intended  for  a  larger 
public,  and  the  style  and  content  are  of  a  more 
popular  nature.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  unity  in 
style  and  material,  this  is  a  book  that  should 
be  read  by  all  Christians  interested  in  the 
ecumenical  dialogue.  .  .  .  [Itl  serves  as  a  good 
example  of  where  the  dialogue  between  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  must  eventually  begin:  .  .  .  the 
basic  problem  of  the  ultimate  authority  in  the 
Church.”  G.  A.  Maloney 

America  115:617  N  12  ’66  750w 


“[These  articles]  are  written  on  a  rather 
advanced  level  and  are  not  easy  reading,  .but 
they  are  highly  recommended  to  serious 
students  of  Christian  unity,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  because  they  represent  a  viewpoint 
which  is  somewhat  neglected  in  current  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:4960  O  15  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  30  ’66  200w 


MEYER,  ALFRED  G.  The  Soviet  political  sys¬ 
tem:  an  interpretation.  494p  $5.95  Random 
house 

320.947  Russia— Politics  and  government— 
1917-  65-23338 

One  of  the  main  themes  of  this  book  is  that 
“the  USSR  is  best  understood  as  a  large,  com¬ 
plex  bureaucracy  comparable  in  its  structure 
and  functioning  to  giant  corporations,  armies, 
government  agencies,  and  similar  institutions 
.  .  .  in  the  West.  .  .  .  .[Meyer  makes]  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  political  experiences  and 
processes  of,  on  the  one  hand,  Western  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  other.  Six  ‘parts’  deal  with  ‘determinant 
factors,’  the  Communist  Party,  the  State, 
control  processes,  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.”  (Choice)  The  author  is  professor  of 
political  science  at  Michigan  State  University 
and  author  of  Marxism  (BRD  1955).  Biblio¬ 
graphical  note.  Index. 


“A  fresh,  lucid,  and  in  places  stimulating 
interpretation  of  the  Soviet  polity.  .  .  .  The 
book  contains  much  useful  information  al¬ 
though  some  of  it  could  have  been  more 
recent.  [It]  is  strongly  recommended  to  college 
libraries  and  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.” 

Choice  2:909  F  ’66  170w 
“There  is  nothing  basically  new  here.  Of 
most  use  will  be  the  author’s  comparison  of 
the  Soviet  political  system  to  a  business 
bureaucracy  and  his  questioning  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  aspect  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Unfortunately  the 
generally  torpid  writing  and  prevalence  of 
professional  jargon  will  restrict  the  book’s 
audience  to  specialists  in  the  field.”  R.  W. 
Schwarz 

Library  J  91:3222  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 
“Meyer’s  book  is  primarily  concerned  with 
describing  and  analyzing  the  system  as  it  is 
today,  but  his  brief  historical  survey  is  very 
interesting.  .  .  .  [His]  description  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  political  machine,  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  roles1  of  terror  and  persuasion,  of 
ideology,  and  the  logic  of  bureaucratic  control, 
are  excellently  done,  and  the  book  is  certain¬ 
ly  worth  reading.  .  .  .  One  can  sympathize 
with  [Meyer’s]  refusal  to  use  the  confusing 
word  ‘totalitarianism,’  but  this  leads  him,  in 
his  conclusion,  to  blur  certain  valid  distinct¬ 
ions  between  West  and  East.”  Alec  Nove 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:25  S  22  ’66  1150w 


MEYENDORFF,  JOHN.  Orthodoxy  and  Catho¬ 
licity.  180p  $4.50  Sheed 

270  Christian  union.  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  66-22017 

“Father  Meyendorff  is  professor  of  church 
history  and  patristics  at  St.  Vladimir’s  Orthodox 


MEYER,  HOWARD  N.  Let  us  have  peace:  the 
story  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  244p  il  $2.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.24  Collier  bks. 

B  or  92  Grant.  Ulysses  Simpson — Juvenile 
literature  64-24353 

A  biography  of  the  18th  President  “with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  his  campaigns  and  battles 
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MEYER,  H.  N. — Continued 

during  the  Civil  War  and  on  the  compelling 
problems  which  faced  him  during  his  two  terms 
as  President.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:422  F  1  '66  80w 


‘‘Meyer  gives  a  sympathetic  portrait  of 
Grant  as  a  man  and  as  a  general  and  Presi¬ 
dent  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  Negro; 
but  the  focus  on  Grant  himself  makes  Grant 
a  stronger  figure  in  history  than  the  historian 
will  allow.”  D.  C.  and  J.  W.  Ward 

Book  Week  p27  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  E  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  50w 
[YAJ 

“The  author  has  constructed  fine  biography 
and  fine  history  with  no  recourse  to  Action.  He 
writes  with  simplicity,  faithfulness  to  records, 
and  candor.  He  shows  the  total  man.”  J.  M. 
Horn  Bk  42:206  Ap  ’66  220w 


“[This  is  a]  thoughtful,  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  Grant’s  life.  .  .  .  The  role  of  the  Negro 
in  the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period  is 
well  defined.  [Grant’s]  periods  of  excessive 
drinking  are  not  glossed  over.  Useful  to  supple¬ 
ment  history  texts  ...  or  as  a  reference  book 
on  special  events  (e.g.  the  Santo  Domingo  af¬ 
fair,  the  election  of  1876,  the  great  gold  con¬ 
spiracy,  etc.)”  E.  P.  Hawley 

Library  J  90:5098  N  15  ’65  yOw 


“[The  volume]  well  demonstrates  a  frequent 
weakness  of  teenage  biography:  the  protagonist 
is  treated  too  gently,  his  opponents  too  roughly. 
.  .  .  Grant’s  Midwest  boyhood  and  civilian 
years,  his  military  career,  his  Presidency  and 
his  personal  life  are  clearly  sketched,  but 
Meyer’s  interpretation  of  events  is  often  doc¬ 
trinaire.  The  Brothers  War  and  Reconstruction 
were  not  so  clearly  a  case  of  good  guys  and  bad 
as  [he]  would  have  it.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  20  ’66  180w 
[YA] 


MEYER,  J.  R.  The  urban  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  [by]  J.  R.  Meyer,  J.  F.  Kain  [and]  M. 
Wohl.  (Rand  ser)  427p  $11.95  Harvard  univ. 
press 

380.5  Traffic  engineering.  Local  transit 

65-13848 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  ...  to  help 
focus  and  expedite  more  cogent  discussions  of 
urban  transportation  alternatives.  .  .  .  The 
emphasis  has  been  upon  the  study  of  basic 
issues  rather  than  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
particular  problems  of  specific  urban  areas.” 
(Pref)  Index. 


“The  authors  of  this  masterful  study  have 
weighed  the  various  alternatives  that  have 
been  proposed  and  have  analyzed  them  within 
the  framework  of  the  several  environments 
within  which  they  would  have  to  operate.  This 
book  should  provoke  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  in  intellectual  circles  and,  because  of 
its  timeliness,  may  draw  comment  from  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  country.  For  aca¬ 
demic  collections,  large  public  libraries,  and 
special  subject  collections.”  H.  Z.  Knobler 
Library  J  90:4064  O  1  ’65  180w 
“Not  only  does  this  study  fail  to  deal  with 
matters  of  primary  human  significance  in  the 
domain  of  urban  transportation:  it  exhibits  a 
partiality  toward  the  bus -automobile  mode,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  rail  mass-transit,  so  evident 
and  consistent  that  the  reader  is  slightly  em¬ 
barrassed  to  note  that  ’this  very  long,  one  can¬ 
not  say  substantial,  work  was  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  One  would  have  been  hap¬ 
pier  had  it  been  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  The 
authors’  screaming  silence  on  the  vital  matters 
of  air-poliution  and  highway  carnage  apart, 
there  are  examples  of  special  pleading,  implicit 
and  explicit,  on  almost  every  page,  as  Messrs. 
Meyer,  Kain  and  Wohl  go  about  affirming  the 
desirable  ascendancy  of  the  automobile  in  ur¬ 
ban  transportation.  ...  If  one  does  not  single 
out  the  RAND  study  for  its  futility,  one  does 
so  on  account  of  an  undertone  of  cynicism  .  .  . 
that  to  any  reader  even  slightly  conscious  of 
the  gravity  of  the  human  issues  that  are  ulti¬ 
mately  at  stake,  is  repellent.”  Clive  Entwistle 
INI  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  4  ’66  1450w 


MEYER,  JOHN  R.  Investment  decisions,  eco¬ 
nomic  forecasting,  and  public  policy  [by] 
John  R.  Meyer  [and]  Robert  R.  Glauber, 
2S0p  $6  Harvard  univ.  press 

338.54  Investments.  Business  cycles 

64-12399 

“This  book  reports  on  a  new  study  of  invest¬ 
ment  behavior  in  the  tradition  of  The  Invest¬ 
ment  Decision  by  Meyer  and  Kuh  [BRD  1958]. 
.  .  .  A  flexible  accelerator  model  is  used  to 
explain  investment  expenditures  when  capacity 
is  fully  utilized;  under  other  conditions  invest¬ 
ment  is  explained  by  cash  flow  less  dividends. 
.  .  .  [The  authors’]  first  attempt  to  test  their 
basic  hypothesis  by  up-dating  the  Meyer  and 
Kuh  cross-section  study,  which  covers  the 
period  1946-50  to  1951-54.  .  .  .  [They]  then  turn 
to  time  series  for  the  period  1948-58.  .  .  .  The 
statistical  models  employed  in  time  series  anal¬ 
ysis  are  further  tested  by  forecasting  observa¬ 
tions  not  used  in  estimation.  .  .  .  Meyer  and 
Glauber  [also]  report  on  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  constrained  estimation,  estimation 
by  minimizing  the  sum  of  absolute  errors  and 
estimation  by  an  asymmetrical  error  cost  crite¬ 
rion.”  (J  Pol  Econ)  Bibliography. 


“The  authors’  informed  and  plausible  inter¬ 
pretation  of  available  data  does  provide  a  clear 
• — and  not  infrequently  surprising — insight  in¬ 
to  the  changing  character  of  spatial  activities 
in  urban  areas.  The  authors  display  this  same 
talent  for  synthesizing  theory  and  fact 
throughout  the  book.  ...  In  a  sense  this  is 
an  untimely  book;  it  appears  too  late  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  those  responsible  for 
drafting  the  federal  legislation  that  will  shape 
urban  development  for  generations  to  come. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  book  appears  too  soon 
to  include  a  discussion  of  the  detail  and  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  The  usefulness  of  the  authors’  oast 
estimates  must  surely  be  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  the  provisions  of  that  act.  .  .  .  Those 
costs  are  now  not  relevant  at  the  urban  level 
where  the  transportation-investment  decisions 
are  made.”  M.  B.  Johnson 

Am  Econ  R  56:626  Je  ’66  700w 

Choice  3:343  Je  ’66  140w 

“The  present  study  .  .  .  uses  systems  analysis 
developed  in  the  study  of  defence  problems  and 
the  services  of  both  social  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  are  prepared  to  see 
new  cities  built  around  the  technology  of  trans¬ 
port,  as  is  already  being  done,  with  suburban 
shopping  centres,  rather  than  try  to  adapt  the 
technology  to  old-fashioned  city  plans.  On  new 
technical  approaches  they  are  not  very  opti¬ 
mistic,  though  they  feel  that  it  would  be  worth 
trying  a  subsidy  to  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  really  small  cars,  perhaps  battery- 
driven  ones.  .  .  .  Planners  would  be  short¬ 
sighted  to  ignore  the  careful,  if  cold-blooded, 
work  of  the  Rand  Corporation,  even  though  all 
of  it  may  not  be  applicable  outside  the  United 
States.” 

Economist  218:619  F  12  ’66  450w 


[This  book  does  not  represent]  a  substantial 
advance  in  our  understanding  of  investment 
behavior.  Most  of  the  models  presented  contain 
little  that  is  both  new  and  of  theoretical  in¬ 
terest:  and,  aside  from  the  expected  empirical 
support  for  the  accelerator  principle,  most  of 
the  quantitative  results  are  negative.  Never¬ 
theless,  each  book  does  contain  sections  that 
should  prove  to  oe  useful  reference  material. 
Readers  may  find  .  .  [the]  chapter  on  fore¬ 
casting  ...  of  particular  interest.”  Richard 
Attiyeh 

Am  Econ  R  55:184  Mr  ’65  850w 
“This  book  provides  a  very  thorough  test  of 
the  accelerator- residual  funds  theory  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Some  formalization  of  the  testing  proce¬ 
dure  would  have  been  helpful,  especially  in 
forecasting  and  in  assessing  the  validity  of 
distinct  models  for  upswings  and  downswings. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  seem  to  be  quite  un¬ 
ambiguous.  While  the  results  of  Meyer  and 
Glauber  will  disappoint  the  genuine  eclectic, 
readers  of  this  volume  will  be  grateful  to  them 
for  the  wealth  of  empirical  detail  provided  on 
a  much  discussed  hypothesis  about  investment 
behavior.”  D.  W.  Jorgenson 

J  Pol  Econ  79:99  F  ’66  700w 


MEYER,  ROY  W.  The  middle  western  farm 
novel  in  the  twentieth  century.  265p  $5  Univ 
of  Neb.  press 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism 
Farm  life — U.S.  64-17221 

“In  _  his  opening  chapter  [the  author]  sets  up 
criteria  .  .  .  for  determining  whether  or  not 
a  work  may  be  regarded  as  authentic  farm 
fiction.  Then,  after  reviewing  the  nineteenth- 
century  literary  treatment  of  farm  life,  he  ex¬ 
amines  representative  farm  novels  from  among 
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mor®  than  140  published  between  1891  and 
I9b^.  .  In  the  final  chapter,  Mr  Meyer 

traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  farm  fiction, 
and  views  the  genre  in  the  context  of  Amer¬ 
ican  fiction  as  a  whole.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Some  of  the  material  in  this  book  appeared 
in  different  form  in  the  Americap-Scandina- 
vian  He  view;  and  the  Journal  of  the  Central 
Mississippi  Valley  American  Studies  Associa¬ 
tion  (now  the  Midcontinent  American  Studies 
Journal).  Appendix:  Annotated  bibliography  of 
middle  western  farm  fiction,  1891-1962.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


To  achieve  positive  value  and  lasting  use¬ 
fulness,  [a  study  such  as  this]  must  be  tho¬ 
rough.  It  must  be  made  in  the  context  and 
perspective  of  larger  literary  movements  and 
values.  It  must  be  firmly  and  meaningfully 
organized,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  details. 
.  .  .  MLr.  Meyer’s  work  is  satisfying  on  all  these 
counts.  .  .  .  His  prose  is  definitely  good,  marked 
by  clarity  and  vitality.  A  thoughtful  summariz¬ 
ing  chapter,  an  appendix  containing  specific 
analyses  and  evaluations  of  more  than  140  in¬ 
dividual  works,,  and  a  full  bibliography  round 
out  a  book  which  marks  a  job  worth  doing, 
which  needed  doing,  and  which  will  not  need 
to  be  done  again.”  J.  T.  Frederick 
Am  Lit  38:139  Mr  ’66  320w 
J  Am  Hist  52:670  D  ’65  60w 


MEYERS,  HANS.  150  themes  in  art.  196p  pi 
col  pi  $7.50  Reinhold 

707  Art — Study  and  teaching  65-19675 

This  book  ‘‘provides  themes  from  environ¬ 
ment,  experience,  tradition,  and  fantasy  which 
are  suitable  for  teaching  art  to  children.  Sub¬ 
jects  are  assigned  .  .  .  age  classifications. 

Necessary  materials  and  a  discussion  of  methods 
and  potentialities  accompany  every  topic.” 
(Library  J)  Index  of  techniques. 


“This  sequel  to  150  Techniques  in  Art  (1963) 
merely  .  .  .  acts  as  a  training  aid  to  the  art 
teacher  and  as  a  result  becomes  boring  and 
indigestible.  The  danger  in  the  literal  use  of 
this  text  lies  in  a  reduction  of  free  expression 
in  the  classroom  and  in  a  possible  limitation 
in  the  child’s  motivation  in  creative  work.  Con¬ 
stant  reference  to  150  Techniques  in  Art  is  a 
slanted  suggestion  for  buying  both  books.” 
Choice  3:26  Mr  ’66  140w 
“Although  he  writes  in  a  direct,  concise  style, 
Mr.  Meyers  shows  a  sympathetic  warmth  for 
children  and  the  creative  spirit.  Recommended 
for  school  art  collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 
Library  J  90:4333  O  15  ’65  70w 


MEYERSOHN,  MAXWELL,  comp.  Memorable 
quotations  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  See  Kennedy, 

J.  F. 


MEYERSON,  MARTIN.  Boston:  the  job  ahead 
[by]  Martin  Meyerson  and  Edward  C.  Ban- 
field.  121p  il  maps  $3.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
711  City  planning  66-14449 

The  authors  of  this  book  “were  invited  by 
Boston  business  leaders  to  publish  a  series  of 
12  essays  on  [urban  planning]  ...  in  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  area.  .  .  .  [The  essays 
consider]  how  to  split  governmental  power 
and  taxes  among  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and 
the  state;  the  high  costs,  confusions,  and 
unfavorable  trends  in  public  transport  and 
freight-handling;  the  creation  of  adequate  in¬ 
centives  for  private  investment  to  revitalize 
central  areas;  the  .  .  .  disabilities  of  the 

crucial  commodity,  housing;  Boston’s  public 
education  program;  .  .  .  the  special  problems 
of  today’s  youth  in  big  cities  and  of  maintain¬ 
ing  public  safety;  and  finally,  the  question  of 
how  to  recreate  beauty  in  the  city.”  (Science) 
Index. 


Boston’s  next  generation.  It  is  fascinating  to 
see  how  the  authors  analyze  a  wide  variety 
of  the  city’s  public  issues  and  the  specific 
strategies  they  propose  for  coping  with  Bos¬ 
ton’s  future.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  two-man  brain- 
trust  might  be  a  risky  enterprise,  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  twin  dangers  of  superficiality  and 
idiosyncratic  outlook.  That  these  dangers  have 
been  largely  avoided  is  a  tribute  to  the  writers. 
.  .  .  My  one  major  criticism  is  that  .  .  .  the 
book  fails  to  face  directly  and  adequately  the 
world  of  the  deep  poor,  the  Negro,  and  the 
aged.  .  .  .  But  [it  is]  ...  a  challenging  effort 
at  broad  civic  enlightenment.”  Henry  Fagin 
Science  153:1092  S  2  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by  Dennis  Durden 

Yale  R  56:123  O  ’66  700w 


MEYNELL,  SIR  FRANCIS.  Memorable  poetry; 
chosen  from  all  periods  by  Sir  Francis 
Meynell  LEng  title:  By  heart],  339p  $7.95 
Watts.  F. 

821  English  poetry — Collections.  American 
poetry — Collections  66-11959 

“The  poems  in  this  anthology  were  selected 
.  .  .  because  their  rhyme  and  rhythm  make 
them  easy  to  memorize.  .  .  .  [They]  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  chronological  order  ranging  from 
shortly  before  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
twentieth  century.  ...  A  few  long  poems 
such  as  ‘Lycidas’  and  ‘Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard’  have  been  excerpted.” 
(Library  J)  Indexes  of  poets,  and  of  titles  and 
first  lines. 


Reviewed  by  Julia  Losinski 

Library  J  91:2223  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
“In  his  self-satisfied  introduction  .  .  .  Sir 
Francis  Meynell  lays  down  the  ground  rules 
for  his  choices:  that  they  be  poems,  ‘whose  di¬ 
rectness  of  communication  and  whose  shape 
make  them  fit  and  even  easy  to  be  learned  by 
heart.’.  .  .  But  are  Edna  Millay’s  lines  on 
burning  her  candles  at  both  ends  worth  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart.  .  .  .  The  lines  from  Keats  and  the 
Brownings  and  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and  Her¬ 
rick  and  Shelley  are  overly  familiar  and  predict¬ 
able.  There  are  ‘memorable’  poems  in  the  book, 
but  the  overall  impression  is  that  of  a  hurried 
compiler  who  didn't  quite  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  wanted  fish,  flesh  or  good  red 
herring.”  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p26  My  8  ’66 
180w  [TA] 

“[This]  seems  only  by  chance  of  imprint  a 
children’s  collection;  it  has  the  air,  rather, 
of  being  a  leisurely  personal  choice  for  any 
who  wish  to  share  it.  It  is  certainly  the 
handsomest,  if  also  the  most  expensive,  of 
the  year’s  anthologies.  .  .  .  The  modern  sec¬ 
tion  is  interesting;  in  spite  of  a  fair  selection 
of  epigrammatic  and  other  light  verse  of  that 
time,  Sir  Francis  is  by  no  means  fixed  in  what 
might  be  called  the  Week-End  Book  period. 
.  .  .  One  finds  with  pleasure  some  out-of- 
the-way  James  Stephens,  some  good  Dom 
Moraes,  an  E.  E.  Cummings,  the  compiler’s 
own  ‘Mirage  at  Mickleham’.” 

TLS  p!128  D  9  ’65  500w  [YA] 


MICHAEL,  FRANZ.  The  Taiping  rebellion: 
history  and  documents,  by  Franz  Michael,  in 
collaboration  with  Chung-li  Chang  [tr.  by 
Margery  Anneberg  and  others],  3v;  v  1,  His¬ 
tory.  (Wash.  Lstate]  Univ.  Publications  on 
Asia)  25  6p  il  $7.50  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
951  China — History — Taiping  rebellion.  1850- 
1864  (66-13538) 

This  account  gives  an  “interpretation  of  Taip¬ 
ing  doctrine  and  policies,  and  an  assessment  of 
the  reasons  for  the  initial  success  and  ultimate 
failure  of  the  movement.  The  two  following 
volumes  will  contain  translations,  with  com¬ 
mentary.  of  the  documentary  material  on  which 
Volume  I  is  based.”  (Choice) 


“This  study  of  Boston  by  an  environmenta¬ 
list  .  .  .  and  a  professor  of  urban  government 
.  .  .  points  to  the  fact  that  the  authors  are  not 
addicted  to  the  crisis  view  in  cities,  but  rather 
are  obiective  students  who  believe  the  core 
city  has  validity  with  some  changes  which 
must  be  considered.  .  .  .  The  solutions  are 
time-consuming,  but  possible  for  all  cities  and 
are  told  off  in  convincing  and  hopeful  fashion. 
Boston  could  be  any  place  and  the  book  belongs 
in  all  base  collections.”  H.  L.  Roth 
Library  J  91:2865  Je  1  ’66  180w 
“Attractive  in  style  not  only  ,  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  book-reading  general  public  but  to  high- 
school  and  college  students  as  well,  the  book 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  voting  citizens  of 


“A  major  publication  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  important  and  remarkable  episodes  in 
modern  Chinese  history.  .  .  .  This  definitive 
study  is  the  result  of  10  years  of  work  by  a 
group  of  scholars  in  the  Modern  Chinese  His¬ 
tory  Project  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael.  The  three- 
volume  set  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
college  or  university  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  modern  Far  East.  A  wide  range  of 
‘general’  libraries  would  benefit  from  owning 
at  least  volume  I.” 

Choice  3:562  S  ’66  170w 


“No  real  understanding  of  Chinese  history  of 
the  mid-19th  century  is  possible  without  a 
grasp  of  the  nature  and  implications  of  the 
titanic  upheaval  in  Chinese  society  known  as 
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MICHAEL,  FRANZ — Continued 
the  Taiping  Rebellion.  This  study  of  the  holo¬ 
caust  ...  is  the  most  ambitious  but  authorita¬ 
tive  of  the  many  scholarly  inquiries  yet  under¬ 
taken.  ...  It  not  only  sums  up  the  findings 
of  all  previous  scholarship  on  the  subject  but 
also  breaks  much  new  ground  by  careful  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  hitherto  unused  and  voluminous 
documentary  sources.  So  vast  and  complex 
a  social  explosion  as  the  Taiping  Rebellion  does 
not  lend  itself  to  definitive  treatment;  yet 
studies,  comparable  in  scope  and  thoroughness 
to  the  Michael  project,  are  unlikely  to  appear 
for  some  time  to  come."  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:3206  Je  15  '66  160w 


MICHALOPOULOS,  ANDRE.  Homer.  217p 
$3.95  Twayne 

883  Homer  66-16121 

"The  sole  purpose  of  this  .  .  .  book  is  to  lead 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Homer  to  the 
enjoyment  of  reading  his  epics,  and  also  to  give 
some  assistance  to  laymen  and  young  students 
in  discovering  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Homer’s 
art."  (Prei)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  manifests  both  a  humane  spirit 
and  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Homer.  In  almost 
everything  else  his  book  is  deficient.  .  .  . 

Miehalopoulos,  with  proper  modesty,  disclaims 
his  own  scholarship.  It  is  well  that  he  does: 
inaccuracies,  misinformation,  and  weak,  biased 
argumentation  abound.  But  even  as  literary 
criticism — or  even  merely  as  ‘appreciation’ — 
the  book  is  unsatisfactory:  poorly  written,  ill- 
organized,  repetitious,  with  little  sense  of  how 
to  approach  Homer  as  a  literary  phenomenon.” 
Choice  3:767  N  ’66  90w 

"Possibly  the  level  of  this  work  has  been 
pitched  too  low;  for  the  preface  states  the 
author’s  prime  purpose:  'to  lead  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  Homer  to  the  enjoyment  of 
reading  his  epics,  and  to  give  some  assistance 
to  laymen  and  young  students  in  discovering 
the  exquisite  beauty  in  Homer’s  art’.  For  this 
level,  Professor  Miehalopoulos’  Homer  can  be 
recommended."  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Liorary  J  91:3211  Je  15  ’66  230w 


MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI.  The  com¬ 
plete  work  of  Michelangelo.  597p  il  col  il 
$35  Reynal  &  co. 

709.45  66-3040 

These  “essays  [are  concerned  with]  every 
aspect  of  Michelangelo’s  [work].  Two  are  by 
Charles  de  Tolnay  and  the  others  by  .  .  . 
Italian  scholars.  .  .  .  [The  book  also]  reviews 
Michelangelo  scholarship  up  through  the  fourth 
centennial  of  the  master's  death  and  includes 
a  bibliographical  supplement  covering  the  years 
1961-64.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  50w 
“A  companion  volume  to  Leonardo  da  Vinei 
[BRD  1957J,  this  is  a  large  and  lavishly  il¬ 
lustrated  collection.  .  .  .  The  articles  are  gen¬ 
erally  excellent,  especially  those  on  sculpture 
and  painting  as  well  as  the  delightful  glimpse 
which  Tolnay  gives  us  of  Michelangelo’s  minor 
works.  The  section  on  architecture  is  marred 
by  its  clumsy  and  tortuous  language — probably 
the  fault  of  the  translation.  .  .  .  Except  for  a 
few  instances  where  the  form  of  a  sculpture 
is  flattened,  the  black-and-white  photog¬ 
raphy  is  splendid,  consistently  avoiding  forced 
contrasts.  There  are  many  illuminating  details 
and  unusual  angle  shots.  The  color  plates  are 
also  of  high  quality.  While  no  single  volume 
should  be  compared  with  Tolnav’s  monumen¬ 
tal  monograph,  the  present  book  presents  a 
substantial,  well  rounded,  and  up-to-date  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  subject.” 

Choice  3:401  J1  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:846  D  2  '66  120w 
“The  virtue  of  this  inevitably  ponderous  vol¬ 
ume  is  given  in  its  title.  .  .  .  The  page  de¬ 
sign  is  a  bit  jumpy,  but  there  are  multiple 
views  of  single  sculptures,  enough  details  of 
paintings  to  atone,  in  part,  for  some  souped- 
up  color  plates  of  the  frescoes,  and.  best  of  all, 
welcome  attention  to  Michelangelo’s  architec¬ 
ture,  with  the  best  illustrations  in  the  book.” 
John  Canaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  5  '65  70w 


MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI.  Michel- 

angelo;  text  by  Frederick  Hartt.  3v  v  1  i62p 
a  48col  pi  $15  Abrams 


709.45 


(64-24909: 

“The  first  in  a  projected  set  of  three  books 
[this  volume]  deals  with  Michelangelo’s  paint¬ 


ings  (the  sculpture  and  drawings  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  future  publications).  After  a  .  .  .  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  equivocal  position  held  by 
painting  in  Michelangelo’s  career,  Mr.  Hartt 
concentrates  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  paintings, 
discussing  particularly  their  design,  their  con¬ 
tinuing  artistic  growth,  and  the  religious  and 
secular  symbolism.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“While  one  may  disagree  with  some  of  [Pro¬ 
fessor  Hartt’s]  interpretations,  in  general  his 
views  are  sound,  his  style  clear,  and  his  con¬ 
stant  relating  of  Christian  theology  to  the 
frescoes  is  illuminating.  The  large,  detailed 
color  reproductions  help  to  make  this  a  worthy 
addition  to  large  collections.”  R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  90:3015  J1  ’65  llOw 
"Hartt  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
ability,  rare  among  academic  art  historians,  to 
write  stylishly,  evocatively,  and  enthusiastical¬ 
ly.  In  this  book  he  remains  as  readable  as 
ever,  but  there  are  signs  that  this  ability  is 
slipping  into  facility,  and  his  words  begin  to 
mean  less.  ...  If  [this  volume]  was  intended 
to  bring  home  to  the  general  reader  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Michelangelo’s  work,  then  it  should  per¬ 
form  that  function  well,  and  it  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  doing  so  better  than  any  other  in 
English.  .  .  .  [However]  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  extent  to  which  Michelangelo  was  immersed 
in  and  committed  to  the  painter’s  problems  of 
his  day  is  not  properly  stressed.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  details  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling  are  rather 
good,  since  they  do'  capture  the  unique  proper¬ 
ties  of  Michelangelo’s  frescoes,  but  some  rep¬ 
resenting  whole  compositions,  like  that  of  the 
Fall  of  Man,  are  insensitive  and  misleading, 
providing  discrepancies  between  themselves 
and  the  color  descriptions  in  the  text.”  John 
Shearman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:32  Ap  14  ’66  1450W 
“The  colour  plates  are  of  good  quality.  [The 
text]  is  more  substantial  than  is  customary  in 
volumes  of  the  kind,  .  .  .  always  articulate  and 
sometimes  eloquent,  and  successfully  transmits 
a  deep  enthusiasm  for  Michelangelo’s  pictorial 
work.  Professor  Plartt  is  at  his  best  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  aesthetic  analysis.  .  .  .  There  is  much 
first-rate  observation  in  the  notes  on  individual 
works.  Objections  will  doubtless  be  raised  by 
scholars  to  the  rather  tendentious  nature  of 
some  of  the  information  in  the  book.  .  .  .  Now 
and  then  the  ieonographical  exposition  takes 
on  the  character  of  a  stream  of  consciousness, 
in  which  common  sense  is  temporarily  in  abey¬ 
ance  and  imagination  has  the  upper  hand.” 

TLS  p76  F  3  ’66  440w 


MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI.  Michelangelo 
drawings,  by  Ludwig  Goldscheider.  2d  ed 
212p  $12.50  Phaidon 

741.9  66-3158 

.  In  this  revised  edition  of  the  work  published 
m  1951  some  of  the  drawings  relate  “to  the 
Sistine .  frescoes,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
two  paintings  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  others  are 
studies  for  the  David,  the  Medici  Chapel  and 
the  .  Tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Other  sheets 
again  are  independent,  such  as  the  presentation 
drawings  for  tavalieri  and  Vittoria  Colonna, 
and  also,  the  Crucifixions  and  other  religious 
compositions.  .  .  .  The  volume  includes  repro¬ 
ductions  .  .  .  from  the  Royal  Library  at  Wind¬ 
sor  and  the  museums  of  Florence.  Venice.  Lon¬ 
don.  Oxford.  Paris,  Bayonne,  Vienna,  Munich. 
Haarlem  and  New  York.  .  .  .  Drawings  bv 
pupils  and  imitators  are  reproduced  [in  an 
appendix].'  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index  of  source  collections. 


The  introduction  of  [this]  new  edition  has 
been  greatly  rewritten.  All  the  gossipy 
anecdotal  material  of  the  first  edition  has 
disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  a  solid  discussion 
of  Michelangelo,  his  work  and  reputation. 
i'r?1dty'9n6Nrat£!eld  dubious  drawings  and  one 
detail  of  the  first  edition  have  disappeared 
and  they  have  been  replaced  by  20  different 
drawings,  some  of  .which  have  been  newly 
photographed  for  this  edition.  In  the  same 
way  every  old  catalogue  entry  has  been  re- 
written ...  ...In  almost  every  respect  the  book 
is  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  earlier  edition 
and  should  be  .  thought  of  as  a  replacement 
rather  than  revision. 

Choice  3:502  S  ’66  200w 

■  “Although  architectural  drawings  are  not 
i^IVded— this  is  a  selective,  not  a  complete 
ecntion— -the  work  succeeds  in  giving1  ‘an  in- 

of' T1Tvr iAl A, ALA0  ■  6  idea  of  all  phases  and  forms 
or  Michelangelo  s  art  of  drawing  ’  All 

plates,  m  monochrome,  are  of  satisfactory 
quality;  about  one  third  are  in  the  actual  sizes 
of  the  drawings.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:3398  Ji  ’66  150w 
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MICH  ELMORE,  SUSAN.  Sexual  reproduction: 
pub.  for  the  Am.  mus.  of  natural  history 
[Eng'  title:  Sex],  229p  il  $4.50  Natural  hist, 
press 

574  Reproduction  65-10688 

This  book  concerns  “sexual  reproduction  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  ...  [It  includes  chapters 
on]  human  ana  animal  societies,  families  and 
care  of  the  young,  courtship,  sexual  behavior, 
mating,  asexual  reproduction  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  sexual  reproduction,  genetics,  embryol¬ 
ogy,  breeding  seasons,  and  aggressive  and 
acquisitive  behavior.  ...  A  [final)  chapter  on 
the  future  [is]  devoted  to  species  improvement 
and  fertility  control.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  text  is  broader  than  the  title  suggests. 

.  .  .  Examples  are  drawn  from  many  species 
both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  errors  were  made.  .  .  . 
Better  for  the  intelligent  adult  than  [Robert 
Lehrman’s]  The  Reproduction  of  Life  [BRD 
1964].  .  .  .  Recommended  for  biologists  and 

nonbiologists  who  want  an  authoritative  book 
with  broader  than  average  coverage.” 

Choice  3:919  D  ’66  90w 

“Miss  Michelmore  writes  exceedingly  well, 
and  her  book  is  uniformly  excellent.  Libraries 
serving'  young  people  and  general  readers  will 
find  this  a  useful  acquisition  indeed.”  Harold 
Bloomquist 

Library  J  90:259  Ja  15  ’65  180w  [TA] 


MICHIGAN.  UNIVERSITY.  Institute  for  social 
research.  Shift  work.  See  Mott,  P.  E. 


MIDDLETON,  DREW.  The  Atlantic  commu¬ 
nity;  a  study  in  unity  and  disunity.  303p 
$5.95  McKay 

341.18  North  Atlantic  region — Politics. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  65-24699 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


in  public  school  and  later  at  Rutgers,  and  his 
career  as  publisher  and  writer.  Index. 

“[The  author]  cannot  hold  a  glass,  he  cannot 
cut  his  meat,  but  he  can  capture  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  both  adult  and  child  with  his  writings. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Lincoln  and 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  list  of  titles  for  which 
he  is  responsible  is  extremely  impressive.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  Tthel  early  chapters  through  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Rutgers  that  the  author  excels  in 
telling  his  story.  The  later  chapters  seem  to 
preach  a  crusade  .  .  .  but  this  is  justified  for 
Mr.  Miers’  life  has  a  been  a  continuous  crusade 
.  .  .  The  chief  problem  of  the  autobiography  is 
what  is  left  unsaid  and  unexplained.  Relation¬ 
ships  in  some  of  his  jobs  apparently  soured, 
but  the  whys  and  wherefores  are  missing. 
Some  of  the  episodes  in  later  chapters,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  civil  rights,  though  interesting 
reading*,  seem  out  of  proportion  in  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:350  D  15  ’66  480w 

“Perhaps  [Miers]  most  important  writings, 
aside  from  his  Civil  War  books,  are  his  books 
for  children,  which  have  been  translated  into 
seven  languages.  The  Trouble  Bush  will  appeal 
to  every  true  believer  in  that  uniquely  Amer¬ 
ican  dream,  (lie  boy  who  triumphs  over  all 
adversities.”  Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:4648  O  1  ’66  260w 


MIHAJLOV,  MIHAJHO.  Moscow  summer: 
foreword  by  Myron  Kolatch;  introd,  notes 
and  biographical  information  by  Andrew 
Field.  220p  il  $4.50  Farrar,  Straus 
891.7  Russia — Intellectual  life.  Russian  lit¬ 
erature — Bio-bibliography  65-26738 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:126  Ap  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  De  Toledano 

Nat  R  18:283  Mr  22  ’66  280w 
TLS  pi 043  N  17  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Pratt 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:154  .11  ’66  550w 

Choice  2:909  F  ’66  130w 

Library  J  91:1732  Mr  15  ’66  80w 


MIELZINER,  JO.  Designing  for  the  theatre;  a 
memoir  and  a  portfolio.  242p  il  col  il  $29.95 
Atheneum  pubs. 

792  Theaters — Stage  setting  and  scenery 

65-23663 

The  author  "presents  his  thoughts  on  theatre 
and  design.  He  tells  it,  mostly,  as  a  story, 
showing  how  lie  developed  in  the  theatre,  and 
drawing  upon  the  highlights  of  his  work.  . 

The  second  major  part  of  the  book  is  a  port¬ 
folio  of  Mielziner  designs  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
planatory  texts  which  focus  on  the  particular 
nature  of  each  production  and  the  challenges 
it  presented  to  the  designer.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  List  of  productions  designed  by  Jo  Miel¬ 
ziner.  Theatres  for  which  Jo  Mielziner  is  de¬ 
signer  or  consultant.  Index. 


“One  of  America’s  top  theater  designers  has 
given  us  .  .  .  snatches  of  memory  and  a  fas¬ 
cinating  explanation  of  his  methods.  .  .  .  The 
description  of  lighting  rehearsals  is  most  in¬ 
teresting.  .  .  .  The  ‘portfolio’  is  a  beautiful 
selection  of  97  designs,  16  of  them  in  color.  .  .  . 
For  all  theater  and  art  collections,  and  those 
university  and  public  libraries  which  can  afford 


it.”  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  91:2082  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
“In  his  text,  Mr.  Mielziner  succeeds  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  pseudo-esthetic  gobbledygook  frequent¬ 
ly  associated  with  this  sort  of  commentary. 
His  account  of  designing  the  sets  for  Arthur 
Miller’s  ‘Death  of  a  Salesman’  is  particularly 
revealing  of  the  technical  complexity  required 
to  give  an  illusion  of  simplicity.  The  book  is 
lavish  but,  for  the  price,  one  expects  pop- 
ups,  if  not  sound  and  music.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p77  N  28  ’65  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  ’65  20w 


MIERS.  EARL  SCHENCK.  The  trouble  bush. 
342p  $5.95  Rand  McNally 
B  or  92  66-22132 

The  author  is  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy. 
This  book  details  his  childhood,  his  education 


MIHALY,  EUGENE  BRAMER.  Foreign  aid 
and  politics  in  Nepal;  a  case  study;  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  inst.  of  int. 
affairs.  202p  $6.75  Oxford 

338.9549  Nepal — Politics  and  government. 
Nepal — Economic  conditions  Economic  as¬ 
sistance  65-9233 

This  book  deals  “with  assistance  given  to 
Nepal  during  the  periods  1951-54,  1955-58  and 
1959-62  and  related  to  the  widely  differing  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  situations  in  these  peri¬ 
ods.  The  aim  of  the  principal  donors  of  aid, 
the  United  States  and  India,  is  described  as 
the  exclusion  of  Chinese  influence  from  Nepal; 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  support  of  Nepal's 
non-alignment  policy;  of  China  as  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  elements  in  Nepal  which 
saw  her  as  the  counterweight  to  India;  of 
Britain  as  the  maintenance  of  good  relations; 
of  Israel  as  the  gaining  of  Nepalese  support 
in  the  United  Nations;  of  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Nations  as  purely  humanitarian.  The 
effects  of  the  various  projects  .  .  .  have  been 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  efforts  and  money 
which  the  originators  expended  on  them.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Montgomery 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:754  S  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Fisher 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:185  J1  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:338  Je  ’66  140w 
“Nepal,  ...  is  not  a  typical  developing  econ¬ 
omy  but  instead  lags  far  behind  most  of  the 
emergent  nations.  .  .  .  One  suspects  that 
Mihaly  selected  Nepal  on  its  own  merits  and 
only  later  fashioned  his  political  theory  into 
which  he  then  tried  to  fit  his  findings  without 
too  much  success.  The  author  apparently  did 
not  have  access  to  classified  documents,  and 
consequently  his  rationalization  is  sometimes 
wrong  .  .  .  and  at  least  once  his  sequence  of 
events  is  twisted.  .  .  .  But  by  and  large 
Mihaly  has  told  a  complicated  story  of  a 
country  where  the  facts  are  hard  to  come  by 
with  fullness  and  accuracy,  and  usually  in 
proper  perspective.”  W.  O.  Thweatt 

J  Pol  Econ  74:295  Je  ’66  700w 
“[The  description  of  various]  projects 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  US  foreign 
aid  in  Nepal  was  never  informed  by  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  country  and  the  limits  of  its 
possibilities.  As  a  result,  the  aid  probably  did 
more  harm  than  good.  ...  In  the  long  run 
as  foreign  aid  helps  to  produce  ...  a  supply 
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M1HALY,  E.  E. — Continued 

of  educated,  unemployed  .  .  .  political  insta¬ 
bility  is  the  likely  prospect.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mihaly 
is  perhaps  unfair  in  using  the  official  cant  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  to  measure  the  yawn¬ 
ing  gap  between  premise  and  reality.  Many 
experienced  AID  hands  are  aware  of  this  gap." 
Nathaniel  McKitterick 

New  Repub  154:27  My  21  '66  950w 
“[This]  is  much  more  than  just  a  book 
about  Nepal:  it  is  a  case  study  of  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  foreign  economic  and  technical 
aid  donated  to  a  typical  under-developed 
country  whose  political  and  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  and 
strength.  ...  In  Mr.  Mihaly’ s  opinion  the 
$90m.  of  foreign  aid  extended  to  Nepal  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1962  would  have  been  better 
spent  on  a  few  large  capital  projects  in  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  communications,  which  would 
inevitably  have  benefited  the  population  in  the 
long  run  but  would  not  have  required  either 
its  active  support  or  an  expansion  of  the  civil 
service.  .  .  .  He  pays  curiously  little  attention 
to  the  subject  of  education,  the  almost  total 
lack  of  which  in  the  rural  society  of  a  country 
like  Nepal  is  the  main  reason  why  the  people 
are  so  unreceptive  of  new  ideas  and  incen¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  The  author’s  approach  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  throughout 
and  the  result  is  a  book  of  absorbing  interest.” 

TLS  plllO  D  2  ’65  500w 


MILBURN,  D.  JUDSON.  The  age  of  wit.  1650- 

1750.  348p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

827  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-15026 

A  professor  of  English  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  examines  the  phenomenon  of  wit 
during  the  Augustan  age  in  the  contexts  of 
enigma,  rhetoric,  psychology,  truth,  grace,  re¬ 
public,  caricature  and  stigma.  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“There  is  throughout  the  book  frequent  over¬ 
lapping  discussion.  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  prima¬ 
rily  because  each  chapter  has  indexed  sub¬ 
headings  and  a  summary.  Each  chapter  also 
includes  a  discussion  of  a  major  literary  work: 
but  these  critiques  shed  no  light  on  the  literary 
work  nor  on  the  particular  facet  of  wit  under 
study,  and  could  have  been  omitted.” 

Choice  3:771  N  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Froncek 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  17 
’66  700w 

“The  study,  in  the  author’s  own  words  ‘is 
compendious,  a  kind  of  outline,  suggestive 
rather  than  complete  or  final.’  It  will  be  of 
interest  mostly  to  specialists  who  will  expect 
to  find  it  in  large  research  collections.”  B.  A. 
Robie 

Library  J  91:1424  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
“What  is  difficult  is  to  see  why  the  book 
was  published.  This  is  not  to  say  it  is  all  bad. 
The  last  pages,  on  the  degeneration  of  wit, 
might  by  themselves  form  a  perceptive  essay. 

.  .  .  [This  is  a]  book  about  an  age  the  chief 
virtue  of  whose  writing  is  clarity,  and  whose 
chief  vice  was  salaciousness.  To  be  sure,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milburn  skirts  the  vice,  but  he  avoids 
the  virtue  rather  more.”  J.  C.  Lobdell 
Nat  R  18:379  Ap  19  '66  260w 
“This  work  of  scholarship  is  entertaining 
despite  its  author’s  evident  determination  to 
be  serious;  given  the  happy  subject  and  Mr. 
Milburn’s  fine  sense  of  style,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  .  .  .  He  is  very  good  on  Augustan 
literary  achievements;  he  also  clarifies — without 
insisting  on  their  current  applicability  or  any 
such  didactic  nonsense — some  of  the  values  of 
Augustan  thought.” 

New  Yorker  42:104  Ag  6  ’66  90w 


MILES,  MISKA.  Fox  and  the 
Schoenherr.  40p  $3.50  Little 


fire;  11.  by  John 


Foxes — Stories  66-10820 

“When  the  young  fox  smells  the  fire,  he 
forgets  his  hunger  and  flees  in  terror  along 
with  the  other  wild  animals.  They  seek  safety 
in  a  farmyard  where  firefighters  come  with 
tanker  trucks  and  other  equipment.  Ag  the  fire 
is  brought  under  control,  the  fox,  his  hunger 
pangs  returning,  grabs  a  chicken  and  makes  off 
with  it  while  the  watchdog  gives  chase.  As  the 
story  ends,  the  forest  is  beginning  to  come  to 
life  again.”  (Library  J) 


Both  author  and  illustrator  are  naturalists 
at  heart,  and  not  a  single  false  or  anthropo¬ 
morphic  note  is  struck  in  this  simple,  straight¬ 


forward  tale  of  a  fox’s-eye  view  of  a  natural 
disaster  and  its  aftermath.”  S.  G.  Lanes 
Book  Week  pl6  Ap  3  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:191  Ap  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Dobbins 

Library  J  91:1692  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  8  ’66 
160w 

“[Here]  we  have  an  endearing  book  about 
a  much-hunted  and  much-maligned  animal,  plus 
the  devastation  wrought  by  a  forest  fire.  This 
fox  is  true  to  his  nature;  when  hungry  he  raids 
the  barnyard.  Good  pictures.  Ages  seven  to 
eleven,  (seven  to  ten?].’’  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Sat  R  49:46  F  19  ’66  80w 


MILES,  MISKA.  Teacher’s  pet;  il.  by  Fen  H. 
Lasell.  54p  $3.25  Little 
Cats — Stories  66-17684 

“A  transient  family  picking  fruit  crops  and 
working  in  canneries  buys  its  own  farm  in 
Colorado,  and  the  children,  Lottie  and  Pug, 
start  attending  the  local  school.  Pug’s  solution 
is  straightforward — a  good  fistfight,  and  he  has 
made  friends.  Lottie  is  self-conscious  and  timid 
and  takes  longer  to  join  the  group,  until  her 
cat  Clara  unexpectedly  solves  everything.  .  .  . 
Ages  six  to  nine.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


A  story,  for  girls  8-10,  that  is  heartwarming 
without  descending  to  sentimentality.”  Ethna 
Sheehan 

America  115:552  N  5  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  B.  S.  McCauley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  ’66 

70w 


the  text  can  be  read  by  second-  and  third- 
graders,  but  it  is  not  condescending  and  the 
story  has  interest  for  nine-  and  ten-year-olds 
who  may  not  yet  be  expert  readers.”  R.  H,  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:562  O  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  K.  J.  Doebner 

Library  J  91:4340  S  15  ’66  140w 
.“The  drawings  by  Fen  Lasell  touchingly  de¬ 
pict  [Lottie  s]  loneliness  until  she  learns  to 
make  friends.”  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p61  N  6  ’66  80w 


WiLLAR,  ANTHONY  KENDAL.  Plantagenet 
293pShU$5.30AOxfo;d  L°rd  Charl6S  Somerset’ 
B  9r  92  Somerset.  Lord  Charles  Henry. 
Africa,  South — History  65-4620 

1SA  i«97ra6^-of  th?  governor  of  Cape  Colony, 
1814-1827.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Lord  Charles  Somerset  is  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lains  of  South  African  history  .  .  .  about 

whom,  both  Afrikaner  nationalist  and  liberal 
0ri?'ns+-r  a,n  ag.ree-  •  •  •  An  examination  of 
the  plentiful  primary  material  available  in 
,aad  in  South  Africa,  which  forced  a 
SrtpSCatln  r°f  ,this  verdict  would  be  valuable 
indeedj  Unfortunately  Millar’s  attractively 
illustrated  book  is  of  little  value 
to  scholars.  It  .  is  undocumented,  annoyingly 
+of  TPrecise  ilutiug  of  events,  and  often 
vUuIn  an,  attemPt  .to  rehabilitate  his 
subject  Millai  makes  uncritical  use  of  accounts 
in  contemporary  newspapers,  then  far  more 
givon  to  scurrilous  combinations  of  reporting1 

Butler  han  later  ln  the  century.”  Jeffref 

Am  Hist  R  71:638  Ja  ’66  430w 
“There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  Somerset  has  been  treated  in  this  fullv 
documented  and  well  indexed  book  Doubts 
may  arise  whether  he  was  worth  quite  such 
pains,  for  certainly  his  Place  is  likely  to  be 
modest,  even  m  the  history  of  South  Africa 
His^.  bnlhance  was  of  a  kind  which  died  with 

TLS  p803  S  16”65  750w 


MILLAR,  KENNETH.  See  Macdonald,  R. 


r  *  L'L-ntrx.  urowm  to  freedom*  th#* 
psychosocutf  treatment  of  delinquent  youth® 
with  an  in  trod,  by  Frank  Foster  and  a  fore- 

uffiy  pressKarl  Mennin^er-  223p  $6.50  Ind. 

3.64.7  Crime  and  criminals.  Juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  Reformatories  65-21144 

The  .  author  “describes  the  operation  of  a 
new  kind  of  institution;  a  theapeutic  hSme  for 
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ex-Borstal  boys  which  was  designed  to  be  a 
real  home,  as  opposed  to  the  conventional 
hostel.  .  .  .  Twelve  boys  between  seventeen 
and  twenty  could  be  accommodated  at  one 
time;  and  his  book  describes  the  results 
obtained  with  twenty-one  boys  who  had  passed 
through  the  home  at  the  time  of  writing.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  such 
boys  is  to  convey  to  them  some  sense  of 
accepted  social  values  without  condemnation. 
It  is  clear  that  coercion  and  punishment  are 
valueless,  since  they  merely  increase  resent¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  [This  is  the  story  of]  the  ways  in 
which  Dr.  Miller  and  his  staff  succeeded  in 
dealing  with  their  problems.”  (TBS)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘Despite  its  many  excellent  features,  this 
volume  is  marred  on  two  counts.  First,  the 
research  aspects — comparing  the  reconviction 
rates  of  the  treated  group  with  those  of  two 
control  groups — is  poorly  designed  and  executed 
and  seems  to  be  something  of  an  irrelevant 
aside.  Secondly,  the  persistent  interjection  of 
dynamic  interpretations  is  most  obtrusive  at 
times.”  Simon  Dinitz 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:203  Jl  ‘66  330w 


‘‘Miller  is  a  psychoanalyst  and  consultant 
psychiatrist  at  the  Tavistock  Clinic  Adolescent 
Unit  in  Bondon.  He  was  formerly  a  staff 
member  of  the  Menninger  Clinic  in  Topeka. 
.  .  .  [His]  style  is  clear  and  direct.  The 
author  is  obviously  quite  research-oriented 
as  is  noted  throughout  the  book.  A  well  writ¬ 
ten  study,  suitable  as  a  reference  work  for 
undergraduate  courses  in  juvenile  delinquency 
or  adolescent  psychology.  Good  table  of  con¬ 
tents;  satisfactory  index.  Statistics  are  sparse 
but  clear.” 

Choice  3:368  Je  '66  llOw 


TLS  p973  O  15  ’64  270w 


MILLER,  FRANK  O.  Minobe  Tatsukichi;  in¬ 
terpreter  of  constitutionalism  in  Japan.  392p 
$7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

342.52  Japan — Constitutional  law.  Tat¬ 
sukichi.  Minobe  64-18644 

"Explication  of  Minobe’s  constitutional  the¬ 
ory  and  of  his  part  as  an  exponent  of  an 
important  and  controversial  school  of  consti¬ 
tutional  interpretation  in  Japan  will  serve  to 
make  more  complete  our  understanding  of  the 
constitutional  politics  of  Japan  in  the  modern 
imperial  era.  .  .  .  [It]  will  also  help  us  to 
understand  the  constitutional  strategy  of  the 
Japanese  government  in  the  early  phase  of 
the  Occupation.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Hugh  Borton 

Am  Hist  R  71:647  Ja  66  600w 

“In  examining  Minobe’s  liberal  constitutional 
ideas  .  .  .  [and]  in  relating  them  to  the  critical 
political  events  in  the  1930’s  .  .  .  [the  author’s 
judgments]  are,  on  the  whole,  balanced  and 
wholesome.  .  .  .  Although  Professor  Miller 

highly  evaluates  Minobe  as  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  parliamentary  democracy  in  pre¬ 
war  and  postwar  Japan,  he  is  also  frank  about 
Minobe’s  limitations.  .  .  .  [However],  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  postwar  constitutional  politics  of 
Japan,  the  author  should  have  refrained  from 
too  simple  a  dichotomy  of  the  revisionist  and 
anti-revisionist  forces.  ...  Of  course,  these 
minor  defects  could  hardly  vitiate  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  book.”  Hajime  Watanabe 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:160  Mr  ’66  800w 


“Professor  Miller’s  work  has  particular  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  was  accomplished  through  the 
method  of  comparative  constitutional  law  With 
English  speaking  readers  in  mind.  Minobe  s 
theory  is  primarily  based  on  German  theory, 
and  without  the  analysis  as  done  in  this  work 
by  Dr  Miller,  it  could  not  have  reached  an 
international  public.  .  .  .  Professor  Miller  has 
an  excellent  command  of  Japanese  materials, 
as  listed  in  the  Bibliography.  His  book  is 
evaluated  as  one  of  the  best  studies  of  the 
destiny  and  mission  of  a  theory  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law  as  manifest  in  Minobe.”  Nobushige 

Ukal  Ann  Am  Acad  362:169  N  ’65  300w 

“This  is  an  unusually  distinguished  book,  of 
the  greatest  interest  not  only  to  specialists 
concerned  with  Japan  but  also  to  anybody 
attracted  to  a  study  of  comparative  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  Moreover,  from  what  is  primarily 
an  examination  of  ideas  rather  than  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  Minobe  himself  contrives  to  emerge 


very  clearly  as  a  prickly,  awkwardly  upright, 
senior  academician  of  magnificent  integrity. 
Dr.  Miller’s  portrait,  one  feels  sure,  is  wholly 
faithful.  Pie  interprets,  with  the  accuracy  of 
sound  scholarship,  the  man’s  nature  as  well 
as  his  beliefs.” 

TLS  p46  Ja  20  ’66  350w 


MILLER,  HARRY.  A  short  history  of  Malaysia 
[Eng  title:  The  story  of  Malaysia],  274p  pi 
maps  $6  Praeger 

991  Malaysia — History  66-10946 

The  author  “was  born  in  Singapore,  educated 
there  and  worked  in  Malaya  as  a  journalist 
from  1933  to  1959.  .  .  .  [This  book  covers  the 
history]  from  the  rise  of  Malacca  in  the  15th 
century  up  to  the  creation  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia  in  1963.  An  11 -page  postscript 
describes  the  events  of  1965  when  Singapore 
separated  itself  from  the  new  state.”  (Bi- 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  competent  enough  popular  historical 
account  which  could  find  a  useful  place  in 
general  collections.  The  illustrations  are  not 
particularly  attractive  and  the  index  is 
singularly  unhelpful.”  Norman  Horrocks 
Library  J  91:1890  Ap  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Rose 

New  Statesman  71:53  Ja  14  ’66  240w 
“[Mr.  Miller]  is  not  the  man  for  a  detailed 
historical  investigation  of  Malaysia,  that  is 
to  say  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  northern 
littoral  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  over  the  centu¬ 
ries.  The  passages  dealing  with  the  pre- 
European  history  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
contain  far  too  many  errors  and  distortions  of 
fact.  .  .  .  The  account  of  more  recent  times 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  orthodox;  but  here 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  writing  a  history  of  Malaysia; 
rather  he  is  dealing  with  Malaya.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  he  assigns  but  six  pages  to  the  Borneo 
territories  in  the  pre-Malaysian  era.” 

TLS  p954  O  28  ’65  260w 


MILLER,  HEATHER  ROSS.  Tenants  of  the 
house.  119p  $3.75  Harcourt 

66-12372 

This  “volume  is  made  up  of  fourteen  brief 
accounts  of  the  people  and  events  of  Johns- 
boro,  a  small,  backward  North  Carolina  alum¬ 
inum-smelting  town.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Baut 

Best  Sell  25:463  Mr  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  plO  F  20  ’66  380w 
“From  her  lofty  perch  as  omniscent  author. 
Miss  Miller  views  Johnsboro  as  a  ‘doll  town’ 
far,  far  below.  Obviously  she  has  not  attempted 
to  write  a  story  in  the  traditional  sense,  but 
has  tried  to  breathe  life  into  a  whole  town 
...  as  though  it  were  not  just  an  assemblage 
of  houses,  but  a  living,  breathing  entity.  Despite 
the  author’s  heroic  attempt  at  artificial  resus¬ 
citation,  the  patient  dies.  In  the  rarefied  at¬ 
mosphere  of  her  self-consciously  ‘arty’  style, 
there  is  simply  not  enough  oxygen  to  sustain 
life.”  J.  C.  Pine 

Library  J  91:715  F  1  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Raskin 

Nation  203:227  S  12  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Ap  28  ’66  300w 


“Heather  Ross  Miller  is  a  young  Southern 
writer  whose  first  novel,  ‘The  Edge  of  the 
Woods’  [BRD  1964],  was  highly  praised.  Her 
gifts  are  abundantly  apparent  in  [this],  her 
second  book.  .  .  .  Her  lyrical  prose  has  a  Bib¬ 
lical  quality  which  heightens  the  impression 
that  this  is  a  parable.  In  small  compass,  her 
novel  deals  with  a  large  theme,  and  does  so  in 
warmly  human  terms.”  R.  P.  Corsini 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  F  27  ’66  500w 


“[This]  novel  is  almost  as  small  as  the  first, 
but  it  attempts  greater  things,  a  mural  in 
miniature.  .  .  .  The  tone  is  a  proper  one  to 
the  novel’s  central  concern  vyith  the  passage  of 
time,  mysterious  and  impersonal,  and  its  sym¬ 
bolic  structure  is  sound  and  effective.  But 
there  are  too  many  events  and  too  many  char¬ 
acters  for  such  a  slow  and  brooding  novel 
which  is  also  so  small.  A  symphony  scored  for 
string  quartet,  [this  book]  ...  is  an  often  mov¬ 
ing  and  meaningful  novel  betrayed  by  an  in¬ 
consistency  of  form  and  content.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxxix  summer  ’66  140w 
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MILLER,  J.  HILLIS.  Poets  of  reality;  six 
twentieth- century  writers.  369p  $7.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

821  English  poetry — History  and  criticism. 
American  poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-22055 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Am  Lit  37:523  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  hy  Giles  Gunn 

J  Religion  46:323  Ap  '66  1200w 
“Part  of  Miller’s  novelty  is,  first  of  all,  that 
he  dispenses  with  exhaustive  analyses  of 
individual  poems  .  .  .  and  second  of  all,  that 
he  is  unconcerned  with  the  normal  biographi¬ 
cal,  psychological  and  scholarly  pieties.  .  .  . 
His  way  is  not  to  regard  the  individual  poem 
as  a  simple  object  that  exists  at  a  comfort¬ 
able  distance  from  the  reader,  but  to  see  it 
iD  stead  as  a  presence  mediating  the  rest  of 
the  writer’s  work  and  the  critic’s  mind.  .  .  . 
[The]  general  introductory  chapters  .  .  .  are 
too  allusive.  From  a  critic  who  has  already 
spoken  with  such  ingenuity  and  skill  we  ought 
to  expect  a  major  and  explicit  confrontation 
with  the  central  philosophic  and  critical  issues 
with  which  he  has  been  dealing.  His  pheno¬ 
menological  criticism  has  hitherto  been  intent 
upon  the  description  of  essences — and  in  this 
he  has  no  equal — but  it  must  at  some  point 
deal  with  ‘accidents,’  which,  in  a  poet  like 
Teats,  play  a  larger  role  than  Miller  accords 
them.”  E.  W.  Said 

Nation  202:659  My  30  ’66  2050w 


MILLER,  LOREN.  The  petitioners;  the  story 
of  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Negro.  461p  $8.95  Pantheon  bks. 

347.9  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Negroes 

65-14582 

“This  is  a  full  chronicle  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  and  done  in  respect  of  the 
rights  of  Negroes,  slave  and  free,  between 
1789  and  1965.”  (p6)  Bibliographical  references. 
Table  of  cases. 


“The  author,  a  judge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  Court  and  the  son  of  a  slave,  has 
probably  written  a  treatise  on  the  Negro  and 
the  law  that  will  be  the  definitive  work  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  .  .  .  The  one  overwhelming 
question  .  .  .  [the  book]  leaves  in  the  mind  is 
.  .  .  if  racism  has  so  infiltrated  and  even  dom¬ 
inated  judicial  thinking  in  the  past,  can  we 
realistically  expect  that  racism — in  another, 
more,  subtle  form — will  he  absent  from  the 
minds  of  present  and  future  judges?”  R.  F. 
Drinan 

America  114:232  F  12  '66  600w 
“[The  author]  has  brought  the  sobriety  of 
factual  review  to  an  emotional  and  sometimes 
explosive  issue.  .  .  .  For  all  its  legal  asides,  the 
hook  is  a  thrilling  adventure  story,  abounding 
in  courage,  sacrifice,  and  ingenuity,  never  be¬ 
fore  spread  on  a  canvas  of  such  overwhelming 
proportions.  Herein,  if  one  be  curious,  is  set 
forth  the  reason  why  the  NAACP  assault  had 
to  be  what  its  detractors  call  ‘legalistic.’  Here¬ 
in,  also,  is  the  reason  for  the  generations-long 
suspicion  of  the  law;  for  the  Negro  unprepared¬ 
ness  for  emergence  into  the  middle  twentieth 
century;  and  for  the  desperate  retreat  to 
racism.”  Roy  Wilkins 

Ann  Am  AVcad  367:205  S  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Swanberg 

Book  Week  p2  F  6  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:258  My  ’66  200w 
J  Am  Hist  53:186  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“A  California  judge,  who  previously  had  a 
long  and  illustrious  record  as  a  civil  rights 
attorney,  has  written  a  scholarly  history  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  changing  attitude  toward 
the  Negro.  He  traces  the  Court’s  record  from 
its  pro-slavery  position  to  its  present  pro-civil 
rights  decisions.  .  .  .  While  this  work  centers 
largely  on  the  constitutional  phase  of  the  issue, 
it  does  suggest  some  reasons  for  the  Court’s 
reversal:  the  long  struggle  of  the  Negro  people 
for  their  rights,  the  radical  forces  around  the 
International  Labor  Defense  emerging  from 
the  depression,  and  liberal  forces  reacting 
against  injustice  and  undemocratic  trends. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  large  libraries.”  R.  K. 
Kugler 

Library  J  91:270  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:1732  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Norton 

Nation  202:529  My  2  ’66  1300w 


“Loren  Miller’s  [book],  precise  and  authori¬ 
tative  in  its  facts,  rarely  without  its  wry 
humor,  details  this  checkered  relationship. 
.  .  .  The  volume  is  heavily  legal  in  orienta¬ 
tion,  and  one  could  wish  for  more  discussion 
of  the  parallel  political,  social,  and  economic 
developments  that  so  greatly  influenced  a 
number  of  the  key  decisions.  The  author  oc¬ 
casionally  slips  into  a  jarring  journalese. 
.  .  .  But  whatever  its  defects,  [the  book]  pro¬ 
vides  valuable  reading  for  Americans  who  .  .  . 
want  genuinely  to  understand  the  special  na¬ 
ture  and  evolution  of  the  Negro’s  problem.  The 
volume  is  especially  notable  for  the  flashes  of 
human  insight  which  this  son  of  a  slave  brings 
to  dusty  legal  briefs."  B.  D.  Diamonstein 
Sat  R  49:32  Ja  29  '66  550w 


MILLER,  MARY  BRITTON.  See  Bolton,  I. 


MILLER,  OLIVE  PEGGY.  See  Miller,  P. 


MILLER,  PEGGY.  A  wife  for  the  Pretender. 

167p  $3.95  Harcourt 

942.07  Clementina,  consort  of  James,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Old  Pretender.  Wogan,  Charles 

66-19487 

“In  1718  a  young  exiled  Irish  gentleman  [the 
Chevalier  Charles  Wogan]  .  .  .  was  asked  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  the  search  for  a  suit¬ 
able  Catholic  princess  as  wife  for  the  Old 
Pretender.  .  .  .  His  choice  fell  on  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieska,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Prince  James  Sobieski.  .  .  .  James  accepted 
the  Chevalier’s  recommendation,  arrangements 
were  concluded  and  the  Princess  and  her  mother 
set  out  for  Rome  and  the  wedding  only  to  be 
held  captive  at  Innsbruck  by  Charles  VI,  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor.  .  .  .  Chevalier  Wogan 
and  several  other  gallant  gentlemen  then  or¬ 
ganized  a  rescue  of  the  princess  and  after 
undergoing  a  journey  filled  with  extreme  hard¬ 
ship,  delivered  her  safely  to  Rome  and  her 
wedding.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  a  delightful  vignette  of  a  romantic 
period  in  English  history.”  L.  B.  Saunders 
Library  J  91:5386  N  1  ’66  180w 
“The  author  has  taken  a  page  out  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  European  history  and,  keeping 
severely  within  the  frame  of  the  facts,  fash¬ 
ioned  a  wholly  engaging  divertissement  on  the 
themes  of  romantic  love,  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
derring-do,  devotion  to  a  lost  cause,  and  other 
of  the  more  amiable  human  absurdities.” 

New  Yorker  42:245  O  15  '66  260w 
“Wogan  and  his  friends  saw  to  it  that  their 
great  adventure  was  recorded  in  a  number  of 
detailed  memoirs,  and  with  such  material  it 
would  be  impossible  to  write  a  dull  book.  In¬ 
deed  the  natural  colours  of  the  story  are  so 
vivid  that  the  slightest  touch  of  artificial,  purple 
jars.  Miss  Miller  writes  in  a  rather  careless, 
undistinguished  way,  so  that  some  of  the  taut¬ 
ness  is  lost:  and  her  historical  base  is  also  a 
bit  shaky,  though  she  has  uncovered  one  valu¬ 
able  new  source  in  the  correspondence  between 
Clementina  and  James.  ...  It  is  a  pity  Miss 
Miller  did  not  polish  a  little  more,  and  provide 
us  with  a  full  biography  of  her  hero,  the 
Chevalier  Wogan.” 

TLS  p713  Ag  19  ’65  440w 


MILLER,  PERRY.  The  life  of  the  mind  in 
America;  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War;  bks.  one  through  three.  338p  $7.50  Har¬ 
court 

973  U.S. — Intellectual  life.  U.S. — Civilization 

65-19065 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Barker 

Am  Hist  R  71’:1056  Ap  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Harvev  Wish 

Am  Lit  38:387  N  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  H.  F.  May 

Am  Scholar  35:562  summer  ’66  3300w 
Economist  220:823  Ag  27  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Loren  Baritz 

New  Eng  Q  39:96  Mr  ’66  800w 
TLS  p576  Je  30  ’66  1200w 


MILLER,  ROBERT  C.  Home  book  of  animal 
care.  See  Guthrie,  E.  L. 
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MILLER,  ROBERT  W.  The  practice  of  local 
union  leadership;  a  study  of  live  local  unions 
Ibyi  Robert  W.  Miller,  Frederick.  A.  Zeller 
land]  Glenn  W.  Miller.  282p  $6.25  Ohio  state 
univ.  press 

331.88  Labor  unions  65-18731 

"Members  and  officers  of  five  industrial  local 
unions  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  affiliated  with  three 
internationals  (USA,  UaW,  and  URWl,  served 
as  subjects  for  research.  .  .  .  The  authors 
contend  that,  for  the  most  part,  membersmp 
apathy  and  indifference  is  a  consequence  of 
business  unionism  oriented  to  the  servicing 
of  individual  worker  grievances.  .  .  .  And 
ItheyJ  emphasize  that  most  local  union  leaders 
lack  the  formal  knowledge  to  inspire  the  rank- 
and-file  in  support  of  broad  union  goals.  They 
argue  that  the  very  future  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  is  at  stake  unless  the  problems  of 
leadership  on  the  local  level  are  resolved." 
(Am  Soc  R)  Appendixes:  The  method  of  the 
study;  and  the  various  questionnaire  forms 
used  in  the  study.  Bibliography,  index. 


"In  grappling  with  the  difficulty  [of  trying 
to  construct  a  research  focus  after  the  fact], 
the  present  authors  have  produced  a  somewhat 
tedious  and  pedantic  manuscript.  .  .  .  As  an 
extended  essay  calling  for  broader  approaches 
to  worker  education,  the  book  contains  an  ap¬ 
pealing  argument.  But  as  social  scientific  re¬ 
search  on  local  union  leadership  practice  the 
work  falls  short  of  the  mark."  S.  M.  Peck 
Am  Soc  R  31:290  Ap  ’66  800w 
"A  well  conceived  but  poorly  executed  study 
on  an  important  subject.  .  .  .  The  authors 
contribute  expert  knowledge  from  the  areas  of 
economics,  psychology,  and  worker  education. 
.  .  .  Although  Itheyj  attempted  to  define  such 
terms  as  ‘leadership’  and  'democracy'  in  opera¬ 
tional  terms,  their  own  judgements  interfered 
witn  their  analysis.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
too  many  instances  where  generalizations  are 
either  unsupported  or  inconsistent  with  other 
studies,  so  that  it  is  not  obvious  that  under¬ 
graduates  would  be  usefully  served  by  this 
book." 

Choice  3:241  My  ’66  170w 


MILLER,  RUSSELL  E.  Light  on  the  hill;  a 
history  of  Tufts  College,  1802-1952.  734p  il 

$10  Beacon  press 

378.744  Tufts  University  66-15070 

This  account  "spanning  the  first  100  years  of 
the  college's  existence  .  .  .  leads  us  through  the 
origins  of  a  small  denominational  college,  gives 
us  the  broader  background  of  Universalism,  and 
discusses  the  curricular  and  institutional  growth 
of  a  small,  high  quality  university.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“Miller  adroitly  sets  developments  at  Tufts 
in  educational  context.  He  does  not  scant  the 
professional  schools,  as  most  university  his¬ 
tories  do.  .  .  .  This  is  no  company  history,  yet 
at  times  Miller's  sympathies  for  Tufts  obtrude. 
.  .  .  [He]  reports  fully  what  the  archives  have 
to  tell,  including  some  trivialities.  Plis  meta¬ 
phors  are  sometimes  uncontrolled  .  .  .  and  he 
lacks  economy  of  phrase.  Even  granting  its 
special  obligations  to  the  interests  of  a  select 
institutional  readership,  Llie  book  is  much  too 
long.”  Hugh  Hawkins 

Am  Hist  R  72:312  O  '66  350vv 


MILLER,  WILLIAM  LEE.  The  fifteenth  ward 
and  the  Great  Society;  an  encounter  with  a 
modern  city.  278p  $5  Houghton 
329  New  Haven,  Connecticut — Politics  and 
government.  New  Haven,  Connecticut — So¬ 
cial  conditions  66-12072 


A  civic  history  of  one  of  New  Haven’s  thirty- 
three  wards  by  its  alderman,  who  describes  the 
issues  and  controversies  involved  in  urban  pol¬ 
itics.  Flection  techniques,  urban  renewal,  racial 
integration  and  civil  liberties  are  among  the 
topics  he  observes  and  analyzes. 


unoice  3:960  D  ’66  llOw 

"[The  author]  translates  the  problems  into 
personal  terms,  and  we  meet  individuals  in 
“is  electrorate,  feel  his  doubts,  and  empathize 
the  .while  we  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  dramatic  changes  Mayor  Richard 
.making,  see  how  he  develops  scat- 
terea-site  housing1  and  completely  changes  the 
city  through  urban  renewal  and  housing.  As 
we  meet  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Humphrey 
at  the  grassroots  level,  we  gain  a  universally 
interesting  picture  of  a  young  Democrat  with 
ideas  and  dedication,  whose  book  should  in¬ 
spire  political  and  social  scientists.”  W  A. 
Smith 

Library  J  91:4685  O  1  ’66  130w 
"[This]  book  is  a  fascinating,  readable,  pro¬ 
vocative,.  illuminating  romp  through  the  re¬ 
cent  civic  history  of  New  Haven  .  .  .  [Mr 
Miller  is]  an  observer  capable  of  an  affecting 
fairness.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in  a  sense  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  tenure  of  Richard  Lee  as  Mayor 
of  New  Haven.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Miller]  gives  him 
personal  credit  for  the  major  urban  accom¬ 
plishment  of  our  time,  the  rebuilding  of 
New  Haven.  .  .  .  [The  writer]  has  also 

concerned  himself  with  civil  rights,  and 
his  book  is  an  invaluable  account  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  happens  in  a  middle-sized 
city  when  mtegrationist  and  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  are  rigorously  promulgated.  .  .  [This 
is  a]  conscientious,  revealing  and  rewarding 
book.”  W.  F.  Buckley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  2  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:61  N  12  ’66  200w 


MILLGATE,  MICHAEL.  The  achievement  of 
William  Faulkner.  344p  $6  Random  house 
813  Faulkner,  William  65-11256 

"A  popular  examination  of  the  entire  Faulk¬ 
nerian  opera — novels,  stories,  and  poems — by  an 
English  writer  now  teaching  at  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Toronto.  .  .  .  Mr.  Millgate  is  well 
aware  that  Faulkner  was  not  an  ‘American 
primitive  ...  a  wild,  untutored  genius  of  the 
backwoods’  but  ‘a  deliberate,  conscientious  and 
highly  sophisticated  literary  artist,’  and  that 
his  achievement  ‘can  be  adequately  estimated 
only  by  our  seeing  him  as  a  great  novelist  in 
the  context  not  merely  of  the  South,  or  even  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  the  whole  western 
tradition.’  ”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


Economist  219:978  My  28  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  bv  C.  A.  Raines 

Library  J  91:3731  Ag  ’66  160w 


“This  is  the  first  full-length  history  of  Tufts 
University.  ...  It  will  be  consulted  gratefully 
by  anyone  interested  in  Tufts  and  by  students 
of  the  history  of  higher  education.  Documenta¬ 
tion  and  index — except  for  proper  names — 
sparse.” 

Choice  3:695  O  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Rodabaugh 

J  Am  Hist  53:617  D  ’66  400w 
"Because  their  ‘children  were  unable  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  education  not  colored  with  some  form 
of  religious  prejudice,’  Universalists  early  in 
the  19th  century  found  it  necessary  to  found 
several  educational  institutions.  This  is  the 
history  of  their  first,  and  most  notable  effort 
in  higher  education.  .  .  .  Established  in  the 
shadow  of  Harvard,  threatened  continually  by 
financial  catastrophe.  Tufts  today  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  many  peo¬ 
ple.  and  it  seems,  to  luck.  This  is  not  the 
usual  college  history,  detailing  student  pranks, 
eccentric  professors,  and  campus  fires.  Rather, 
it  is  well-written,  thoroughly  researched  and 
documented  account  of  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth  of  a  university  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  serious  students  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  alumni  and  friends  of  Tufts.” 
.Tim  Ranz 

Library  J  91:1S87  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 


[This]  is  the  sort  of  book  one  is  always 
recommending  as  an  introduction.  it  treats 
the  work  in  chronological  order,  it  provides 
scholarly  background  (comparison  with  man¬ 
uscripts.  source  study,  biography)  without  the 
thoroughness  or  method  which  might  alienate 
the  general  reader,  and  it  is  both  timid  and 
conventional  in  its  critical  judgments.  At  this 
date,  an  introduction  to  Faulkner  is  more  a 
venture  m  publishing  than  in  intellection.”  C. 
T.  S'amuels 

Nation  203:220  S  12  ’66  1450w 

Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

New  Statesman  71:544  Ap  15  ’66  220w 

“So  many  specialized  studies  of  one  or 
another  aspect  of  Faulkner's  achievement  ap¬ 
pear  annually  that  Michael  Millgate’ s  over¬ 
all  view  is  welcome.  .  .  .  By  ferreting'  out  the 
author’s  changes  in  manuscripts  and  galleys. 
[Millg'ate]  throws  much  light  on  methods  and 
obiectives.  in  offering  us  Faulkner’s  own 
comments  on  each  work  and  the  comments  of 
Faulkner  scholars.  Millgate  provides  a  valuable 
guide  not  only  to  the  man  and  his  books,  but 
also  to  the  present  state  of  Faulkner  criticism. 
Few  will  now  dispute  Millgate’s  conclusion  that 
haulkner,  in  showing  us  his  fictional  Yoknapa- 
tawpha  county,  also  showed  us  ourselves  and 
the  world.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  4  ’66  180w 
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MILLGATE,  MICHAEL — Continued 


"[This  appraisal]  is  appreciative,  .  .  .  but  it 
is  not  uncritical,  .  .  .  and  the  major  works  are 
plainly  separated  from  the  minor." 

New  Yorker  42:84  J1  30  ’66  120w 


"Professor  Michael  Millgate  has  written  one 
of  the  more  ambitious  studies  of  William 
Faulkner  to  date.  Had  it  come  out  only  two 
years  ago  it  could  have  been  claimed  as  the 
most  ambitious,  but  in  the  interval  Professor 
Cleanth  Brooks’s  acute  and  discursive  study 
[William  Faulkner,  BRD  1964]  has,  of  course, 
appeared.  .  .  .  Mr.  Millgate  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  glad,  to  have  used  Mr.  Brook’s  work, 
but  he  would  certainly  have  done  so  with  the 
same  discrimination  and  tact  that  he  shows 
in  handling  the  work  of  all  his  predecessors. 
...  A  major  feature  of  Mr.  Millgate’s  study 
is  his  critical  independence  in  conjunction  with 
considerable  scholarship.  .  .  .  One  of  the  more 
important  and  original  constitutents  of  [this] 
study  is  the  introductory  chapter  on  Faulkner’s 
career.  This  is  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
biographical  essay  to  have  yet  appeared,  and 
by  its  means  it  will  now  be  possible  to  link 
Faulkner’s  life  and  works  more  closely  than 
ever  before.  It  is  a  further  reason  for  believing 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  ‘Millgate  on 
Faulkner’  will  be  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  the  field.’’ 

TLS  p224  Mr  17  ’66  600w 


MILLIGAN,  JOHN  D.  Gunboats  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  217p  il  maps  $7.50  U.S.  naval  inst. 
973.7  U.S.' — History — Civil  War — Naval  oper¬ 
ations.  Mississippi  River — History.  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Mississippi — Siege,  1863  65-23815 

This  “is  the  story  of  the  Federal  fresh-water 
navy  which  [during  the  Civil  War]  engaged  in 
the  actions  of  the  Western  rivers  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  the  Union.  .  .  .  [The]  account  supports  the 
belief  of  some  historians  that  Vicksburg,  not 
Gettysburg,  was  the  crisis  of  the  Confederacy.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  a  sober  and  scholarly  narrative  .  .  .  the 
author  shies  away  from  accepting  at  face  value 
the  spirited  and  often  exaggerated  reports  of 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  while  at  the  same 
time  perhaps  a  little  overgenerously  admiring 
the  histrionic  and  utterly  ‘non-reg’  operations 
of  the  Ellet  family  with  their  personally  or¬ 
ganized  and  fought  ram  fleet.  ...  It  is  useful 
to  have  this  moderately  extended  treatment  of 
the  whole  [gunboats’]  story  between  two  cov¬ 
ers.”  R.  S.  West 

Am  Hist  R  71:1448  J1  ’66  320w 

Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Patrick 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:175  N  ’66  550w 
“[This]  is  not  the  first  study  of  this  subject 
nor  is  the  story  ‘told  here  for  the  first  time  in 
its  entirety’  as  the  dust  jacket  indicates,  but 
Milligan’s  work  is  more  accurate  and  more  inter¬ 
pretive  than  previous  studies.  At  the  same  time 
the  book  is  balanced — construction  and  adminis¬ 
tration  are  included  along  with  the  familiar  en¬ 
gagements  involving  the  river  navy.  .  .  .  His 
emphasis  on  the  close  cooperation  between  the 
army  and  navy — so  crucial  in  amphibious  opera¬ 
tions — is  enlightening.  .  .  .  The  author’s  writing 
style  is  clear  if  elementary,  and  in  places  leaves 
something  to  be  desired;  the  book  is,  however, 
well  organized.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Naval 
Institute  deserves  commendation  for  [this  at¬ 
tractive  format].”  W.  N.  Still 

J  Am  Hist  53:125  Je  '66  380w 


MILLMAN,  RICHARD.  British  foreign  policy 
and  the  coming  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
238p  $5.60  Oxford 

327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations. 

Europe — Politics.  Franco-German  War,  1870- 
1871  65-29570 

“A  study  of  British  foreign  policy  from 
1866-71  ‘against  the  background  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  problem.’  ”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Millman  s  competent  study  Alls  several  gap 
m  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Britis 
foreign  policy  in  the  mid-Victorian  period  1 
also  contains  many  informed  and  shrewd  com 
ments  about  the  manner  in  which  British  for 
eign  policy  was  shaped  and  applied.  .  .  Prob 
ably  the  best  parts  .  .  .  are  those  about  Brit 
am’s  activities  and  interests  in  the  compli 
cated  problems  of  Belgium  and  the  Belgia 
railways  and  ‘The  Balance  of  Power  and  th 
Hohenzollerns.’  .  .  .  We  all  regret  that  som 
monographs  are  unnecessary  scribblings  on  th 


margins  of  history.  This  book,  in  contrast,  is 
really  important,  a  considerable  achievement 
indeed.  ’  ’  Goldwin  Smith 

Am  Hist  R  71:1348  J1  ’66  440w 
“Millman,  in  his  preoccupation  with  almost 
day-to-day  events  and  his  stress  on  personali¬ 
ties,  tends  to  lose  sight  of  larger  questions. 
Only  in  the  last  chapter,  which  reads  more 
like  an  after-thought,  does  Millman  seek  to 
‘explain’  British  foreign  policy  as  affected  by 
opinion  and  policy  at  home.  The  relationship 
is  hardly  set  forth  with  the  greatest  clarity. 
Nevertheless,  because  there  is  no  other  general 
study  of  the  period,  the  book  does  contain  in¬ 
formation  not  readily  available  and  purchase 
of  the  book  is  recommended  for  larger  college 
libraries.” 

Choice  3:357  Je  ’66  160w 


"Dr.  Millman’s  monograph  devotes  to  .  .  . 
the  years  1866-70,  from  Sadowa  to  beyond 
Sedan,  the  full  scholarly  treatment:  and  his 
work  will  hardly  need  to  be  done  again.  .  .  . 
He  has  reduced  to  digestible  form  a  mass  of 
somewhat  intractable  archive  material.  Most 
of  it  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  but  he 
has  used  also  the  main  Windsor  and  Vienna 
collections,  and  the  Clarendon,  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone  papers;  moreover,  he  has  obtained 
access  to  the  Stanley  papers  at  Knowsley.  a 
vein  of  historical  ore  not  yet  mined  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  ...  A  concluding  chapter 
starts  a  few  new  hares,  on  such  subjects  as 
the  interrelation  of  class  structure  and  foreign 
policy,  which  the  author  had  no  need  to  put 
up:  he  had  already  made  a  most  competent 
survey.” 

Economist  219:720  My  14  '66  600w 


TLS  pll  Ja  6  ’66  lOOOw 


MILLS,  DONALD  L,,  jt.  ed.  Professionaliza¬ 
tion.  S'ee  Vollmer,  H.  M. 


MILLS,  HUGH.  Prudence  and  the  pill.  138p 
$2.95  Lippincott 

66-13365 

“Tycoon  Gerald  Hardcastle,  who  has  been  on 
rather  distant  terms  with  his  wife  Prudence 
for  years,  discovers  that  she  is  taking  the  Pill. 
Rather  pleased  with  this  turn  of  events,  he  can 
now  hope  for  a  more  permanent  relationship 
with  his  very  good  friend,  Elizabeth.  But  how 
can  he  use  this  information?  Learning  from 
his  brother  that  his  niece  has  been  substituting 
aspirin  for  her  mother’s  pills,  he  tries  the  same 
ploy  and  sits  back  to  wait  for  developments. 
[This  results  in]  four  pregnancies,  assorted  mar¬ 
riages  and  a  divorce  action.”  (Library  J) 


"A  rollicking,  joyous  story.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mills  has 
written  a  humorous,  tongue-in-cheek,  modem 
Elizabethan  farce.  It  is  a  droll,  funny  story, 
always  in  impeccable  good  taste.  Even  the  title, 
‘Prudence  and  The  Pill’  and  the  cover  illustra¬ 
tion  add  to  this  madcap  little  story.”  D.  F. 
Lawler 

Best  Sell  26:35  Ap  15  ’66  290w 


Reviewed  by  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:2088  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Mr  27  ’66  120w 


Mr.  Mills  read  a  news  item  about  a  teenage 
girl  who  stole  her  mother’s  contraceptive 
tablets  and  in  order  to  escape  detection  sub¬ 
stituted  aspirins.  On  the  basis  of  this  story  he 
has  fabricated  a  kind  of  sexual  rondel  .  . 
less  distasteful  than  might  be  imagined  and 
some  of  the  situations  are  funny.  The  aim  is 
to  entertain,  not  to  warn  us  of  the  complica- 
tions  ahead  when  all  the  girls  are  equipped 
with  Phenol.  Nevertheless,  the  five  babies 
which  ensue  from  the  novel’s  imbroglio  do 
show  the  hazards  of  amoralitv.” 

TLS  pl007  N  11  ’65  130w 


Sbi^l^ES‘  The  panic  in  Needle  Park. 

212p  $4.50  Farrar,  Straus 

66-14153 

In  1964  “addicts  throughout  New  York  City 
were  hit  by  a  crisis  of  a  kind  thev  have 
come  to  call  panic  — when  the  supply  of  heroin 
[coming]  into  the  city  is  drastically  cut,  and 
H1®  .ordinary  fix  becomes  extremely  costly, 
if  obtainable  at  all.  .  .  .  [The  author]  tells 
what  happens,  during  [this]  panic,  to  Bob 
Axel  and  Helen  Reeves,  whose  lives  are  inter¬ 
twined  by  the  mutual  support  they  give  each 
other  s  habit.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “This  storv 
is  both  fiction  and  fact:  fiction  in  that  none 
of  its  characters  ever  existed  exactly  as 
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described;  fact  in  that  none  of  the  characters 
or  events  is  an  impossibility  in  the  junkie 
world.”  (Author’s  note)  The  book  is  based  on 
the  author’s  research  for  a  two  part  article 
in  Life  magazine. 


“[The  author]  established  a  rapport  with 
two  young  addicts  to  the  point  where  he  was 
accepted  even  though  he  was  a  ‘square,’  a 
non-user  of  drugs.  He  tries  to  delve  into  Ihe 
reasons  why  they  became  and  remain  addicts. 
The  style  is  journalistic  and  the  characters 
seem  two-dimensional.  Several  long,  unbroken 
monologues  make  parts  of  the  book  monotonous. 
What  does  come  across,  however,  is  the  mental 
immaturity  and  the  dismal  aimlessness  of  the 
drug  addict.  Even  though  the  book  is  more-or- 
less  a  surface  study,  it  is  a  good  account  of 
the  drug  addict’s  daily  existence  and  as  such 
is  recommended  for  public  libraries.”  Ann  Red- 

Library  J  91:2076  Ap  15  ’66  160w 
“Despite  the  lack  of  commentary  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mills  is  to  be  commended  for  his  journal¬ 
ist’s  instinct  for  recording  the  significant.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  concluding 
chapter  on  public  policy  dwells  on  the  negative 
arguments  for  sustaining  addicts  on  medically 
supervised  administration  of  drugs  without  giv¬ 
ing  equal  attention  to  the  positive  arguments. 
Still,  Mr.  Mills's  reportage  provides  further 
evidence  of  the  need  to  stop  condemning  the 
symptoms  of  addiction  and  end  punitive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  addict.”  E.  M.  Brown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  22  ’66  650w 


MILNE,  A.  A.  The  Pooh  story  book:  with 
decorations  and  il.  in  full  color  by  E.  H. 
Shepard.  77p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.91  Dutton 

65-19580 

“One  story  from  Winnie- the-Pooh  [BED 
1926J  and  two  from  The  House  at  Pooh  Corner 
iBRD  1928]  are  included.  .  .  .  Twenty-one  new 
illustrations  in  full  color  by  E.  H.  Shepard  have 
been  added  to  the  familiar  line  drawings.” 
(Horn  Bk)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Winnie-the-Pooh,  that  most  English  of  little 
bears,  continues  his  astonishing  revival. 
.  .  .  [This]  incomparable  blend  of  the  familiar 
and  the  fanciful  has  been  delighting  children 
in  the  United  States  for  years.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  4  '65 
SOw 

Horn  Bk  42:77  F  ’66  40w 
“An  attractive  book  with  some  pictures  in 
color.  .  .  .  [But]  why  frustrate  a  child  by 
giving  him  only  these  three  stories?  Too  much 
packaging  and  not  enough  substance  for  the 
price.”  Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  90:4606  O  15  ’65  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:45  Ja  22  ’66  80w 


MILNE,  GORDON.  The  American  political 
novel.  210p  $4.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
813.03  American  fiction.  Political  science  in 
literature  66-13417 

“Sketching  in  the  historical  background  of 
each  period  as  he  goes  along,  Gordon  Milne 
begins  his  survey  of  the  American  political 
novel  with  late  18th-century  authors  whom 
he  identifies  as  ‘political  allegorists’  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  group  of  ‘the  professionals,’ 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  Edwin  O’Connor  and 
Allen  Drury.  .  .  .  The  writer  comments  some¬ 
times  on  the  technique  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  on  the  impact  of  the  novel.  Sometimes  he 
dwells  on  characters,  sometimes  on  the  plot. 
He  points  out  that  the  political  novel  is  a 
purpose  novel,  [and]  .  .  .  concludes  that  while 
political  novels  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
interesting  and  provocative,  they  fail — artisti¬ 
cally  or  otherwise — in  delivering  their  message 
and  in  causing  people  to  act.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  represents  a  kind  of  scholarship 
which  should  be  discouraged.  As  a  serious 
study  of  politics  in  the  American  novel  or  a 
literary  study  of  American  politics,  it  does  not 
increase  understanding  and  is  harmfully  mis¬ 
leading.  Milne  studies  a  subject-type,  the  novel 
about  politics,  but  the  type  so  narrows  the  field 
that  he  has  left,  in  general,  only  predictably 
mediocre  and  poor  American  novels.  The  book 
has  virtually  no  ideas  drawn  from  20th-century 
synthesis  of  Darwin.  Marx,  and  Freud.  Thus 


discussion  draws  only  upon  mere  common  sense 
and  mythic  ideas  about  our  politics.  .  .  .  Bib¬ 
liography  is  as  narrow  as  the  study  proper.” 
Choice  3:647  O  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Flanagan 

J  Am  Hist  53:576  D  ’66  750w 
“A  conscientious  study,  the  book  does  not 
depart  far  from  the  thesis  format.  ...  It  is 
of  limited  reference  use.  For  the  inclusive 
literature  collection  only.”  J.  M.  Carroll 
Library  J  91:2340  My  1  ’65  250w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  4  ’66  130w 
“There  have  been  a  number  of  studies — 
many  of  them  unpublished  dissertations — of 
American  fiction  which  have  as  their  central 
themes  some  aspect  of  the  theory  or  practice 
of  politics  but  no  one  definitive  book  on  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Milne  attempts  to 
supply  this  lack,  but  his  book  falls  short  of 
its  aim  in  that  he  never  really  confronts  his 
problem  and  his  comments  are  little  more  than 
those  of  a  casual  reader  with  an  interest  in 
politics.  We  are  never  quite  sure  whether  he 
is  examining  the  effects  of  politics  as  a  theme 
on  the  work  of  art  or  the  uses  of  the  work  of 
art  in  documenting  politics.  And  many  second¬ 
ary  problems  are  left  hanging.  .  .  .  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘muckrakers’  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  section  of  the  book  .  .  .  but  we 
are  offered  no  explanation  of  why  and  how 
the  movement  started  and  took  shape. 
.  .  .  Clearly  a  more  thorough  book  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  still  needed.”  R.  E.  Spiller 
Sat  R  49:28  Je  25  '66  440w 


MILNER,  G.  B.  Samoan  dictionary:  Samoan- 
English,  English- Samoan.  464p  $10.10  Oxford 
499  Samoan  language — Dictionaries — Eng¬ 
lish.  English  language — -Dictionaries — Sa- 
.  moan  66-1471 

The  past  ten  years  have  been  spent  by 
“a  reader  in  Oceanic  Languages  at  the  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  University  of 
London,  tin  compiling  this  work.  The  preface 
contains  al  .  .  .  statement  of  Samoan  phonology 
and  a  grammatical  sketch.”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


“This  bilingual  dictionary  would  be  useful 
only  to  large  libraries  and  graduate  schools. 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  update  and  supple¬ 
ment  G.  Pratt’s  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
the  Samoan  Language;  the  result  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  lexicon  reflecting  the  advanced, 
contemporary  knowledge  of  Samoa.  The  Sa- 
moan-English  section  predominates  by  nearly  a 
third,  thereby  weakening  the  effect  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Samoan  portion.” 

Choice  3:293  Je  ’66  80w 

"By  the  use  of  descriptive  glosses  and  the 
generous  employment  of  illustrative  phrases, 
[Mr.  Milner]  succeeds  in  high  measure  in 
defining  the  indefinable.  Other  problems  .  .  . 
included  the  reconciling  of  various  dialects  of 
Samoan.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  91:1873  Ap  1  ’66  200w 


MILTON,  JOHN,  The  complete  poetical  works 
of  John  Milton;  ed.  by  Douglas  Bush.  Cam¬ 
bridge  ed  570p  pi  $6.95;  trade  ed  $9  Houghton 
821  65-2686 

“This  volume  contains  all  of  Milton’s  poetry, 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian,  including 
scraps  of  verse  in  the  prose  works  which  he 
did  not  include  in  his  collected  editions.  The 
poems  are  printed  in  chronological  order,  so 
far  as  that  is  known.  .  .  .  All  translations  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  verse  are  by  the 
editor.  Since  the  present  edition  is  designed 
for  readers,  not  scholars,  the  text  is  modernized 
in  spelling  and  sufficiently  in  punctuation  to 
facilitate  understanding.”  (Pref)  Glossary.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Douglas  Bush,  one  of  the  outstanding  Milton 
scholars  of  our  time,  in  his  completely  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Cambridge  Edition,  first  edited  by 
the  poet  William  Vaughan  Moody,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  volume  that  will  most  effectively  meet 
the  requirements  of  both  the  college  student 
and  the  inquiring  cultured  reader.  .  .  .  The 
economy  of  style  in  the  introduction  and  the 
compression  required  in  a  workable  one-vol¬ 
ume  edition  cause  many  statements  of  opinion 
or  evaluation  to  seem  arbitrary.  That  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  in  full  command  of  the  scholarship  that 
lies  behind  these  statements  and  evaluations  is 
beyond  doubt,  but  the  documentation  ...  is 
necessarily  missing.  The  presentation  is  lucid 
and  truly  erudite  .  .  .  the  writings  them- 
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MILTON,  JOHN — Continued 

selves  remain  paramount  and  shine  forth  un¬ 
clouded  by  commentary.  ...  It  seems  that 
the  reader  should  have  been  given  a  .  .  . 
selective  list  of  the  standard  critical  edi¬ 
tions  of  both  verse  and  prose  and  some  note 
of  the  interpretive  works  which  have  relatively 
permanent  value.”  D.  A.  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  16  ’66  800w 
“Professor  Bush  has  produced  the  kind  of 
edition  that  is  best  described  as  highly  service¬ 
able,  assuming  that  the  service  rendered  is  the 
more  exact  understanding  of  a  great  poet.  The 
notes  (supplemented  by  a  remarkably  good 
glossary)  have  the  right  combination  of  suc¬ 
cinctness  and  decisiveness.  .  .  .  Professor  Bush 
knows  what  he  thinks  and  puts  it  down  clearly. 
If  the  alternatives  are  occasionally  no  more 
than  hinted  at  we  are  also  spared  several 
meanderings  in  the  ‘wandering  mazes’  of 
Miltonic  scholarship.  .  .  .  The  chronological 
order  which  Professor  Bush  adopts  involves  his 
still  controversial  placing  of  Ad  Patrem,  which 
is  defended,  but  also  involves  other  decisions 
of  which  the  common  reader  may  not  be  aware. 

.  .  .  When  the  poems  are  arranged  in  such  a 
sequence,  a  certain  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
poet’s  achievement  is  built  up  and  the  reader 
should  know  to  what  degree  this  may  be  vul¬ 
nerable.” 

TLS  p779  S  1  ’66  460w 


sis  have  been  done  with  care  and  sensitivity. 
That  the  data  are  good  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
emergence  of  the  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  and  within  cultures  as  re¬ 
ported  tin]  this  book.  .  .  .  The  examination 
of  the  antecedents  of  maternal  behavior 
presented  here  does  not  conspicuously  support 
the  authors’  contention  that  the  ‘pressures 
impinging  upon  the  growing  child  are  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  by  products  of  the  horde 
of  apparently  irrelevant  considerations  that 
impinge  on  the  parents’  though  the  authors 
still  hold  to  that  belief.  The  failure  to  establish 
hypotheses  relating  adult  maternal  personality 
to  ecology  would  seem  to  me  to  make  this 
belief  implausible.  The  model  surely  needs 
another  vector,  one  which  indicates  direct, 
non-ecological.  ‘pure’  personality  influences  on 
child  training  practices.”  J.  E.  Ritchie 
Am  Anthropol  67:1038  Ag  ’65  1150w 
“The  findings  are  not  spectacular  but  they 
are  convincing.  .  .  .  This  research  has  been 
an  able  pioneer  in  both  field  methodology  and 
in  quantitative  analysis  of  ethnographic  data. 
The  field  work  was  objective,  observational, 
and  usefully  quantifiable.  The  data  analysis  is 
precise,  sophisticated,  and  easily  understanda¬ 
ble.  The  book  is  well  written  and  succinct.  As 
a  model  of  how  contemporary  social  science 
methods  can  be  applied  to  ethnographic  field 
problems,  one  can  hope  that  it  will  have  a 
wide  influence.”  R.  R.  Sears 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:205  Ja  ’66  370w 


MILWARD,  ALAN  S.  The  German  economy 
at  war.  214p  $6  Oxford 

338.943  Germany — Economic  policy.  Ger¬ 
many — Economic  conditions.  World  War, 
1939-1945 — Economic  aspects  [65-3535] 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Sidney  Ratner 

Am  Hist  R  71:615  Ja  ’66  550w 
"An  excellent  book,  scholarly  and  readable, 
that  argues  a  thesis  without  becoming  dispu¬ 
tatious.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  sharp  in 
delineation  to  hold  the  whole  together,  but 
with  note  taken  of  broader  influences  and  im¬ 
plications.  Milward  dispels  much  of  the  non¬ 
sense  prevalent  before  the  war  concerning 
Nazi  Germany’s  economic  policy  and  potential, 
the  common  misconceptions  concerning  the  very 
different  periods  prior  and  subsequent  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1942.” 

Choice  2:887  F  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Nicholls 

Engl  Hist  R  81:873  O  '66  500w 


MING  AY,  G.  E.,  jt.  auth.  The  agricultural 
revolution,  1750-1880.  See  Chambers,  J.  D. 


MINNEAPOLIS  MORNING  TRIBUNE.  From 

atoms  to  infinity.  See  Simak,  C.  D.,  ed. 


MINNESOTA.  UNIVERSITY.  Library.  James 
Ford  Bell  Collection.  Merchants  &  scholars. 
See  Parker,  J. 


MINTURN,  LEIGH.  Mothers  of  six  cultures: 
antecedents  of  child  rearing  iby]  Leigh 
Minturn  [and]  William  W.  Lambert.  35lp 
$7.25  Wiley 

301.42  Mothers  64-23863 

“This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series 
reporting  the  .  .  .  Six  Cultures  study  of  child- 
rearing  which  was  performed  in  ...  six  small 
villages  in  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  India, 
Nyansongo  (Africa),  Okinawa,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  ...  in  the  middle  1950’s  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  and  Beatrice  Whiting,  Irvin 
Child,  and  William  Lambert.  The  first  volume. 
Six  Cultures — Studies  of  Child  Rearing  [BRD 
1964]  contained  .  .  .  ethnographies.  The  present 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  factor  analysis  of  a 
set  of  scales  that  measured  maternal  child¬ 
rearing  practices  as  these  were  revealed  in  a 
standardized  open-ended  interview,  and  to  the 
testing  of  a  series  of  hypotheses  concerning 
the  social,  economic,  and  demographic  causes 
of  the  practices  represented  by  the  obtained 
factors.  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Appendixes:  Oblique 
rotation  of  factors;  Quotations  from  interviews 
with  mothers;  Cross-cultural,  analysis  of  social¬ 
ization  practices  rating  scales.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


The  ,  training  of  the  research  teams,  th( 
translation  into  the  relevant  vernacular  1  he 
actual  interviewing,  and  the  subsequent  analy¬ 


MINTZ,  MORTON.  The  therapeutic  nightmare; 
a  report  on  the  roles  of  the  United  States 
food  and  drug  administration,  the  American 
medical  association,  pharmaceutical  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  others  in  connection  with  the 
irrational  and  massive  use  of  prescription 
drugs  that  may  be  worthless,  injurious,  or 
even  lethal.  590p  $6.95  Houghton 
350  Drugs.  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  65-15156 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:681  O  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Langer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  My  26  ’66  900w 
Sci  Am  214:139  Ap  ’66  40w 


MIRSKY,  JEANNETTE.  Houses  of  God.  235p 
ll  col  pi  $8.50  Studio 

726  Church  architecture.  Temples  64-20861 
This  examination  of  “religious  shrines,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  buildings  in  every  part  of  the 
world  .  .  begins  with  the  earliest  known 
places  of  worship,  such  as  Stonehenge  and 
Lascaux,  and  comes  down  to  the  present  day, 
with  modern  churches  by  Le  Corbusier  and 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  the  Meditation  Room 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  .  Par¬ 
allels  are  drawn  among  the  various  religions 
as  well  as  the  styles  of  architecture,  and  the 
cultural  achievements  of  the  past  are  related 
to  the  present.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


.  [This]  is  a  superbly  illustrated  study  of  the 
history  of  the  .  architecture  of  temples  and 
houses  of  worship  from  the  earliest  times.  . 
the , monochrome  photographs  have  been  beau¬ 
tifully  reproduced  and  the  color  plates  .  .  .  are 
well  done.  The  text  suffers  somewhat  from 
being  overlong  and  repetitious.” 

Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  40w 
,,  .  dt.  is  entirely  to  [the  author’s]  credit  that 
this  is  one  picture  book  which  should  be  read 
with  a  reference  library  at  one’s  elbow.  Her 
attention  moves,  with  great  agility  over  time 
spacev  Pausing  here,  pointing  there,  often 
calling  a  full  halt  to  examine  and  interpret  a 
masterpiece  or  archetype.  .  .  .  Highly  personal 
llterate,  her  style  springs  from  Pwarmly 
held  conviction  about  her  subject.  This  con^ 
viction  is  obviously  informed  by  direct  ex- 
p£riep,ce  a.?  wel1  as  scholarship.  The  buildings 
&«  ■ Ascribes  are  ones  she  has  known  and 
loved.  ...  .  No  one  will  seriously  quarrel  with 
H?£i  cI!01<<e  ,°f  examples,  profuse  and  unblush- 
mgly  inclusive  of  the  obvious.  Only  those  few 
whose  experience  and  scholarship  equal  her 
MyersWl1  hagrgle  over  1116  odd  detail.”  Fred 
Christian  Century  83:936  J1  27  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Shildesi  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2499  My  15  ’66  130w 
Ranging  from  Stonehenge  and  the  caves  of 
Lascaux,  from  Fujiyama  and  Sinai  f!t?e 
temples,  Chinese  pagoda  shrines  and  medieval 
cathedrals  to  the  Georgian  chapels  of  New  Eng- 
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land  and  the  spare,  modernistic  churches  of 
contemporary  Europe,  this  volume  reveals  the 
way  in  which  men  of  all  ages,  in  East  and 
West,  have  expressed  their  religious  attitudes 
in  buildings  or  in  sacred  sites.’’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  26  ’66  70w 
Time  88:122  D  9  ’66  40w  ' 


IV1IRSKY,  REBA  PAEFF.  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach:  il.  by  Steele  Savage.  142p  $3.95  Follett 
B  or  92  Bach,  Johann  Sebastian— Juvenile 
literature  66-18969 

“A  Actionized  portrayal  of  Bach’s  life,  begin¬ 
ning  with  young  Sebastian  tidying  the  music 
room  in  preparation  for  a  Bach  family  reunion, 
and  continuing  in  this  vein,  to  unfold  his  fam¬ 
ily  life  and  productive  years.”  (Library  J) 
“Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“A  palatable  blend  of  family  letters,  musical 
examples,  social  and  courtly  background  which 
conveys  a  feeling  for  the  period,  along  with 
much  information.  .  .  .  The  realistic  line  draw¬ 
ings  by  Steele  Savage  vivify  the  story  at  every 
turn.”  R.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26 

’66  80w 

Horn  Bk  42:68  F  ’66  HOw 
“[The  author’s]  technique,  which  makes  the 
book  suitable  for  younger  readers,  provides  a 
readable  and  accurate  picture  of  Bach’s  life  (al¬ 
though  somehow  only  17  of  his  20  children  are 
accounted  for)  and  portrays  him  as  a  very  real 
and  admirable  human  being.  Similar  in  style 
and  coverage  to  Man  ton’s  A  Portrait  of  Bach 
[BED  19581.”  Louise  Browner 

Library  J  90:5528  D  15  ’65  70w 
“Musical  examples  printed  in  a  pseudo-fac¬ 
simile  style,  imitating  Bach’s  manuscripts,  add 
a  historical  flavor.  Steele  Savage's  heavy-lined 
drawings  lack  any  specific  period  atmosphere.” 
Howard  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  ’66  50w 


MISRA,  SATISK  C.  Muslim  communities  in 
Gujarat:  preliminary  studies  in  their  history 
and  social  organization.  207p  $7.75  Asia  pub. 

301.45  Muslims  65-446 

“This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  is  a  historical  survey  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  rise  of  Muslim  communities  in  Gujaret 
till  the  end  of  14th  century.  .  .  .  The  second 
part  is  an  ethnological  account  of  the  .  .  .  com¬ 
munities  [today]  .  .  .  The  third  part  [deals 
with  their  social  organization].”  (Am  Anthro- 
pol)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Zekiye  Eglar 

Am  Anthropol  67:1304  O  ’65  700w 
“This  is  a  stimulating  and  instructive  book 
.  .  .  a  pilot  survey  and  analysis  of  data  drawn 
from  hitherto  untapped  vernacular  resources, 
printed,  manuscript,  and  oral.  .  .  .  [The 

author’s]  quest  for  socioanthropological  answers 
delves  into  the  details  and  dynamics  of  origin 
and  development.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  self- 
governing  institutions,  especially  the  transition 
of  the  Jama’tbandi  from  punitive  to  welfare 
functions,  his  discussion  of  family  relation¬ 
ships,  especially  laws  on  marriage  and  succes¬ 
sion,  and.  his  work  on  processes  of  change, 
especially  the  interlocking  aspects  of  Islamiza- 
tion,  Westernization,  and  modernization,  de¬ 
serve  serious  attention,  not  so  much  for 
originality  of  thought  as  for  adaptation  to  new 
and  complex  data.  .  .  .  His  contribution  is  re¬ 
freshing.”  R.  E.  Frykenberg 

Am  Hist  R  71:649  Ja  ’66  400w 

“For  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  work, 
Misra  turns  an  intrinsically  interesting  subject 
.  .  .  into  a  rather  dull  historical  check  list. 
.  .  .  This  book  is  a  patchwork.  .  .  .  While 
something  may  be  said  for  publishing  one’s 
field  notes  in  an  unassirnilated  fashion,  in  this 
case  a  reviewer  is  impelled  to  suggest  waiting 
for  the  greater  effort.”  D.  B.  Rosenthal 
Am  J  Soc  71:463  Ja  ’66  650w 


MISHIMA,  YUKIO.  Death  In  midsummer,  and 
other  stories.  181p  $5.50;  pa  $2.25  New  Direc¬ 
tions 


66-17819 


A  collection  “of  eight  short  stories  and  one 
short  play.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  stories  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  Japan  Quarterly  and  Harp¬ 
er’s  Bazaar.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  26:120  Je  15  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  James  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  19  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  91:1926  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

New  Repub  155:25  J1  30  ’66  2450w 
“In  this  collection  .  .  .  Yukio  Mishima  un¬ 
folds  to  English-language  readers  a  fuller 
range  of  his  talents  as  he  explores  a  variety 
of  pathways  into  the  complex  Japanese  per¬ 
sonality.  .  .  .  Widely  admired  as  a  master  of 
tragedy  in  the  offbeat  Japanese  style,  he  re¬ 
veals  himself  in  this  volume  to  be  equally  sure 
in  comedy  .  .  .  [as  in]  his  witty  parable  about 
the  Japanese  hostess  who  loses  a  pearl  at  a 
ladies’  tea  party.  .  .  .  The  editors  have  saved 
a  little  masterpiece  for  the  very  end.  It  is 
perhaps  best,  for  the  reader’s  appreciation,  to 
say  only  that  it  is  a  shocker  in  the  finest  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  short  story  and  of  Hitchcock 
movies.”  Robert  Trumbull 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  1  ’66  650w 
Newsweek  67:95  My  30  ’66  700w 
“In  [the]  simple  but  profound  and  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  [title]  story,  more  vividly  than  in 
even  such  ambitious  novels  as  After  the  Ban¬ 
quet  [BRD  1963]  or  The  Temple  of  the  Golden 
Pavilion  [BRD  1959],  Mishima  has  succeeded  in 
investing  an  ‘incident’  with  imaginative  life.  .  .  . 
Elsewhere  in  his  work  the  incident  sometimes 
remains  stubbornly  unrealized,  richly  detailed 
yet  .  .  .remote  from  poetic  truth.  .  .  .  The  thea¬ 
ter,  however,  has  always  stirred  Mishima' s 
imagination,  and  two  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the 
book  are  ‘Dojoji’ — a  Noh  play  .  .  .  and  ‘Onna- 
gata.’  a  masterly  study  of  [a  Kabuki  player]. 

.  There  is  no  question  of  Mishima’s  versatil¬ 
ity  and  lively  talent:  nor,  thanks  to  the  flawless 
translations  ...  is  there  any  doubt  of  his 
virtuosity  as  a  stylist.”  Howard  Hibbert 
Sat  R  49:93  My  7  ’66  SOOw 
Time  87:110  My  6  '66  150w 


MISRA.  VIDYA  NIWAS,  ed.  Modern  Hindi 
poetry:  an  anthology;  tr.  by  Leonard  Nathan 
[and  others].  (UNESCO  coll,  of  contempo¬ 
rary  works)  126p  $4.95  Ind.  univ.  press 

891.408  Hindi  poetry — Collections  65-19702 

This  is  a  collection  “of  ‘transcreations.’ 
Selections  from  the  work  of  about  40  Indian 
writers  have  been  rendered  into  English  by  a 
group  of  6  Americans,  whose  objective  has  been 
to  create  ‘a  poem  for  a  poem.’  To  this  end 
they  used  as  points  of  departure  literal  line- 
bv-line  translations,  buttressed  by  copious 
notes  and  commentaries,  and  they  have  recom¬ 
posed  the  poems  with  an  eye  to  appropriate 
style,  sense,  and  mood.”  (Library  J)  Index  of 
authors. 


“A  volume  which  deserves  a  place  on  every 
library  shelf  of  Indian  literature.  The  trans¬ 
lators  have  gently  employed  a  firm  knowledge 
of  both  Plindi  and  poetry  to  present  very 
original  poetry  in  the  best  light.  The  poetry 
itself  is  a  joy  to  read;  it  mirrors  the  shifting 
problems  of  India — famine,  overpopulation, 
search  for  individuality,  urbanization,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  nature,  etc. — to  the  Western  reader. 
One  of  the  most  notable  features  is  the  brief 
expert  introduction  to  tire  traditional  symbols 
used  in  Hindi  literature,  providing  the  Western 
reader  with  a  necessary  frame  of  reference. 
In  short,  the  volume  in  translation  captures 
the  essence  of  modem  Hindi  poetry.” 

Choice  3:127  Ap  ’66  llOw 

“[This]  is  a  collection  of  poems  respectable 
in  their  own  right  and  as  approximate  to  the 
Hindi  originals  as  the  technique  permits.  Since 
Hindi  poetry  is  not  commonly  available  to  Eng¬ 
lish-language-bound  readers,  these  carefully 
chosen  specimens  should  appeal  to  devotees  of 
world  literature.  The  recent  influences  of 
other  poetical  traditions  upon  the  modem  Hindi 
composers  are  particularly  noteworthy.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  91:116  Ja  1  '66  150w 

“[This]  is  an  imaginative  and  pleasing  ex¬ 
periment,  and  perhaps  the  first  such  collection 
to  appear  in  America.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
all  of  the  poets  are  young  and  write  out  of  a 
closeness  to  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
The  poems  represent  a  kind  of  renaissance  in 
Hindi  literature.  .  .  .  [They]  provide  a  wide 
range  of  themes  and  moods,  and  are  free  from 
all  isms.  .  .  .  With  four  exceptions  all  the  great 
contemporary  Hindi  poets  are  represented  here. 
But  no  anthology  of  Hindi  poetry  can  be  truly 
representative  without  the  poems  of  Mahadevi 
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MISRA,  V.  N. — Continued 

Yarma,  Subhadra  Kumari  Chauhan.  Bhagwati 
Cliaran  Varma  and  S.  S.  Suman.  This  is  the 
only  flaw  in  this  satisfying  and  worthwhiie 
anthology.”  K.  Natwar-Singh 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Ap  17  66  270w 


MITCHELL,  CURTIS.  Those  who  came  for¬ 
ward;  men  and  women  who  responded  to  the 
ministry  of  Billy  Graham;  pref.  by  Billy 
Graham.  281p  pi  $3.95  Chilton  co. 

248.2  Graham,  William  Franklin.  Conver¬ 
sion  66-20113 

‘‘At  the  end  of  his  crusades  .  .  .  Billy 
Graham  invites  those  who  feel  converted  to 
come  forward.  This  book  offers  individual  testi¬ 
monials  and  experiences  at  the  time  as  well  as 
afterwards  of  many  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  invitation.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ‘66  30w 
‘‘Mr.  Mitchell  defines  and  describes  . conver¬ 
sion  ‘as  Billy  Graham  sees  it,’  and  gives  the 
full  text  of  one  of  his  sermons.  He  informs 
us  on  the  techniques  of  the  aides  who  assist 
‘those  who  come  forward,’  helping  them  .  to 
understand  what  they  have  done,  and  directing 
them  towards  spheres  of  Christian  usefulness. 

.  .  .  It  is  an  impressive  record,  strongly 

evangelistic  in  tone.  Indeed,  this  book  may 
be  considered  as  an  appeal  to  the  reader  to 
‘come  forward.’  ”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:2342  My  1  ’66  150w 
“While  some  readers  may  feel  this  account 
is  overly  sentimental,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
sincerity  in  the  statements  and  letters.  Should 
appeal  to  many  young  people.” 

Library  J  91:5268  O  15  ’66  80w  LYA] 


the  19th  century  to  1965.”  (Library  J)  Who’s 
who.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  another  book  about  modern  China 
written  for  the  layman.  .  .  .  The  first  four 
chapters  make,  up  an  excellent  summary  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  SinO'-Japanese  conflict 
of  1937-45.  The  next  five  chapters  attempt  to 
show  China  under  Communism,  with  much 
less  success.  The  last  chapter  presents  some 
ideas  on  how  to  look  at  some  crucial  problems. 
On  the  whole,  this  book  is  well  written.  .  .  . 
For  a  small' public  library  that  wants  to  have 
a  good  book  on  China,  go  ahead  with  this  one. 
For  others,  this  book  is  not  very  necessary, — 
even  though  there  are  some  interesting  pictures 
in  it.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:4110  S  15  66  160w 

“Miss  Mitchison’s  capsulation  is  better  than 
most  [books  on  modern  China],  and  she  has 
achieved  the  difficult  goal  of  being  both  clear 
and  fair  Her  only  faults  are  a  failure  to  keep 
quite  up  to  date  with  modem  historical  re¬ 
search  and  a  few  minor  oversimplifications. 
Martin  Bernal 

New  Statesman  72:173  J1  29  66  90w 


“A  brief,  sound,  well  written  and  excellently 
illustrated  introduction  to  China,  covering 
Chinese  history  and  traditions,  art  and  religion, 
and  current  affairs.  The  necessity  to  compress 
everything  into  so  small  a  compass  inevitably 
causes  over-simplification  (and  even  an  occa¬ 
sional  error).  ...  It  is  easy  to  form  minor 
disagreements  with  a  book  of  this  kind;  the 
important  thing  is  that  it  is  basically  sound, 
appeals  to  tne  nonspecialist  reader  and  conveys 
the  author’s  keen  sympathy  with  things  Chinese. 
[The  author]  is  especially  good  on  the  reasons 
for  Chinese  failure  in  Africa.” 

TLS  P1124  D  1  ’66  600w 


MITCHELL,  HARVEY.  The  underground  war 
against  revolutionary  France;  the  missions  of 
William  Wickham,  1794-1800.  286p  $5.60  Ox¬ 
ford 


MITCH  I  SON,  NAOMI.  Return  to  the  fairy  hill. 
26Up  pi  $5.50  Lay 


942.07  Wickham,  William.  Great  Britain — 
Foreign  relations — France.  France, — History 
— Revolution,  1789-1799  65-9273 

The  author  is  concerned  with  “British  re¬ 
lations  with  the  French  Counter-R,evolution, 
British  plans  for  the  political  solution  to  be 
imposed  upon  an  erring,  republican  France 
(and  on  the  French  people)  during  the  period 
from  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  end  of  the 
Directory.  .  .  .  [He  centers  on  the]  influence 
of.  .  .  .  Wickham,  British  Consul- General  in 
Berne  [and]  head  of  the  Secret  Service  in 
Western  Europe.  .  .  .  [He  has  drawn  on] 
Wickham’s  published  correspondence  and  on 
that,  mostly  unpublished,  of  Drake,  Wickham’s 
counterpart  in  Genoa  [as  well  as  on  archival 
and  secondary  sources].”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Mitchell’s  central  theme  of  British  policy 
and  its  execution  is  soundly  developed  .  .  . 
But  where  French  responses  to  British  policy 
are  concerned  his  conclusions  overreach  his 
sources.  The  main  parts  of  his  book,  however, 
will  henceforth  be  indispensable.”  P.  H.  Beik 

Am  Hist  R  71:1338  J1  ’66  350w 
“Dr.  Mitchell  refers  obliquely  to  the  regional 
distribution  of  royalist  pockets  .  .  .  and  he 
has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the 
distribution  of  the  Institut,  a  royalist  cover 
organization,  over  some  sixty  Departments. 
.  .  .  [But  he  has]  more  to  say  about  British 
aims  than  about  French  reactions  to  them. 
.  .  .  [This]  is  the  definitive  account  of  Wick¬ 
ham’s  mission;  .  .  .  though  it  is  unattractively 
written,  though  the  author  chooses  to  trans¬ 
late  all  quotations  and  is  often  uncertain  about 
the  spelling  of  place  and  proper  names,  and 
though  he  brings  on  a  bewildering  number  of 
characters  with  the  barest  introduction.  .  .  . 
[Wickham]  was  certainly  unimaginative  and 
over-sanguine,  .  .  .  but  he  was  not  the  rather 
dull,  colorless  fellow  that  emerges  in  sepia 
tones,  in  the  present  work.” 

TLS  pl33  F  24  ’66  3000w 


MITCHENSON,  JOE,  jt.  auth.  British  music 
hall.  See  Mander,  R. 


MITCH  ISON,  LOIS.  China.  232p  pi  maps  $6.5 
Walker  &  co. 

951  Chinar— History.  Communism — China 

Chma  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949- 

66-2117 

The  author  “a  British  freelancer,  traces  th 
development  of  the  Chinese  ‘New  Nation’  fron 


916.8  Bechuanaland — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Kgatla  (African  tribe)  66-22936 

“When  I  began  to  write  this  book  I  Intended 
to  do  two  things:  to  write  about  the  people  of 
Bechuanaland  and  especially  the  Bakgatla.  And 
also  to  write  a  study  of  commitment.  This 
would  be  my  own  commitment  to  the  Bakgatla, 
my  own  tribe,  and  through  them  to  Bechuana¬ 
land:  it  would  also  be  their  commitment  to  me. 
.  .  .  If  I  could  show  the  mechanics  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  nonracial  relationship,  of  mutual  love 
between  a  Scots  intellectual  and  an  African 
tribe,  I  might  help  to  solve  a  world  problem. 
This  study  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
without  the  active  collaboration  of  members  of 
my  tribe,  above  all  without  their  willingness  to 
be  written  about.”  (Foreword)  Appendix  in¬ 
cludes  memorandum  on  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  Bechuanaland  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 


“This  is  a  story  that  cries  to  be  talked  about. 
Miss  Mitchison  is  already  known  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  author  and  Socialist  intellectual  who 
has  been  active  in  Scottish  local  government 
and  whose  husband  is  now  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Bechuanaland  of  which  she  writes 
is  now  Botswana,  one  of  the  newest  of  the  free 
African  states.  .  .  .  This  story  calls  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  intellectual  sophistication  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  but  aside  from  that  it 
can  be  recommended  generally  for  all  but  the 
smallest  collections.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:5601  N  15  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  72:20  J1  1  ’66  170w 


“[The  author]  met  the  Paramount  Chief  Lin- 
chwe  II,  a  young  man,  in  Britain.  What  grew 
out  of  this  first  acquaintance  was  a  strong 
mutual  love  and  respect.  For  the  author  Lin- 
chwe  is  ‘my  Chief’.  For  the  Chief,  Naomi 
Mitchison  is  both  an  adviser  and  a  mother.  .  .  . 
This  moving  and  unusual  book  .  .  .  makes  the 
most  fascinating  reading,  particularly  as  she 
writes  with  great  sensitivity.  Against  this 
frankly  emotional  background,  however,  she 
succeeds  also  in  producing  a  realistic  and  in¬ 
formative  account  of  Bechuanaland  and  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  people.  She 
discusses  educational  needs  and  malnutrition, 
the  position  of  women,  methods  of  farming,  the 
proximity  of  South  Africa  with  its  insidious 
racial  doctrines.  She  has  some  perceptive  things 
Africa  ”ab0Ut  the  role  of  the  chief  in  modern 
TLS  p572  Je  30  ’66  270w 
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MITFORD,  NANCY.  The  Sun  King.  255p  il  col 
pi  $15  Harper 

944  Louis  XIV.  King  of  France  66-18954 
The  author  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  IBRD 
1954)  and  Voltaire  in  Love  IBRD  1958)  now 
“takes  as  her  subject  Louis  XIV  at  Versailles 
— from  the  moment  he  decided  tp  transform 
his  father’s  hunting  lodge  into  the  greatest 
palace  in  Europe  to  his  death  there  54  years 
later.  Miss  Mitford’s  concern  is  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  King,  the  Court  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  She  discusses  the  plans  for  and  the 
building  of  the  palace  itself,  and  the  creation 
of  the  remarkably  elaborate  works  of  art  with 
which  it  was  filled  .  .  .  [and!  has  reconstructed 
the  course  of  Louis’  love  affairs.’’  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:704  N  26  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Kronenberger 

Atlantic  219:58  Ja  1  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Barry 

Book  Week  pl7  O  2  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Greene 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  27  ’66 
750w 

Economist  220:1026  S  10  ’66  360w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:143  N  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Allen 

Library  J  91:5950  D  1  ’66  120w 
“Miss  Mitford  makes  no  addition  to  what 
was  known  before.  We  might  have  expected 
at  least  an  original  point  of  view,  but  she 
appears  to  have  no  particular  views  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  instructive  parts  of  the  volume  read  like 
a  school  textbook  or  a  superior  guide  to  a 
national  monument;  elsewhere,  it  resembles 
the  blithe  chatter  of  the  gossip  column.  .  .  . 
A  more  serious  fault  is  that  none  of  the 
characters,  not  even  the  King,  really  comes 
to  life  and  that,  from  a  novelist  of  Miss  Mit¬ 
ford’s  calibre,  is  strange.  ...  It  may  be  that 
the  qualities  which  make  the  novelist  are  un¬ 
suited  to  the  writing  of  history.  .  .  .  To  say 
that  Miss  Mitford’s  unique,  delightful  touch 
is  wasted  here  is  not  enough,  it  becomes  an 
actual  stumbling-block.  .  .  .  All  too  often 

we  catch  the  sound  of  a  girlish  giggle.”  Honor 
Trs.ov 

New  Repub  155:29  O  29  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Davies 

New  Statesman  72:405  S  16  ’66  420w 


Reviewed  by  C  B.  A.  Behrens 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:15  O  6  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Bruun 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  16  ’66  600w 

New  Yorker  42:245  O  29  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Leo  Gershoy 

Sat  R  49:34  N  5  '66  550w 


“With  learning  and  flair,  Nancy  Mitford  .  .  . 
employs  an  elegant  and  aphoristic  style  to 
match  the  complexity  and  splendor  of  her 
subject.  .  .  .  [She]  is  no  historian— in  the 
sense  that  she  is  not  at  all  interested  m  the 
forces  that  shape  an  age.  She  writes  about 
aristocrats  as  a  popular  ornithologist  writes 
about  birds,  with  an  eye  for  song  and  plumage 
but  no  real  concern  for  their  ecology.  .  .  . 
She  is  unembarrassed  in  her  warm  regard  for 
aristocratic  privilege  as  against  any  shabby 
modem  notions  of  equality,  or,  for  that  matter, 
libertv  and  fraternity.  In  Louis  XIV,  she  found 
a  rare  specimen,  now  extinct.  .  .  .  [The]  lllus- 
strations  would  be  opulent  for  an  art  book.' 

Time  88:130  O  14  ’66  800w 
“Miss  Mitford  writes  well,  and  often  wittily. 
She  has  little  that  is  new  to  tell,  and  she 
omits  much  that  might  have  been  said.  But 
the  reason  is  simple.  She  is  writing  what  is, 
in  the  end,  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on 
the  many  illustrations,  both  plain  and  coloured, 
which  are  the  real  justification  of  the  book. 
They  are  admirably  selected  and  splendidly 
reproduced  by  an  Italian  printer  (Amilcare 
Pizzi  of  Milan).  .  .  .  The  text  is  closely  wedded 
to  them,  and  they  to  the  text,  to  an  unusual 
and  praiseworthy  degree.  Miss  Mitford  has 
used  the  text  partly  to  offset  the  pictorial  splen¬ 
dour  bv  expatiating  on  the  seamier  side.  .  .  . 
It  is  all  good  fun  in  its  own  way,  if  not  always 
awfully  clean  fun;  and  the  pictures  are  really 
lovelv  M 

TLS  p820  S  8  ’66  350w 


MIZUMURA,  KAZUE.  I  see  the  winds,  imp 
col  il  lib  bdg  $2.65  Crowell 
811  66-12670 

“Verses  in  the  spirit  of  Japanese  haiku  .  .  . 
[describe]  the  effect  of  the  wind  as  the  seasons 


change.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  two.” 
(Library  J) 


“[This]  series  of  seasonal  haiku  [is]  often 
so  gentle  as  to1  blunt  the  point  of  this  elusive, 
form  for  readers  not  already  habituated  to  a 
method  of  gaining  sense  by  leaving  out  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  as  well  as  by  putting  it 
in.  .  .  .  It  is  all  Very  mild,  and  despite  the 
deliberate  exoticism  of  the  verses,  the  half¬ 
hearted  Japonaiserie  of  the  watercolors,  it  is 
all  very  familiar — though  hardly,  given  the  con¬ 
ventionality  of  the  material,  comfortingly  so.” 
Richard  Howard 

Book  Week  pl6  S  11  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5 
’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:319  Je  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  91:2202  Ap  15  ’66  50w 


“The  success  of  this  volume  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  author’s  being  at  home,  culturally,  in 
both  Japanese  and  English — and  her  talent 
for  illustrating  the  mood  in  water  color.”  G.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  3  '66  50w 


“This  little  book  brings  charming  pictures 
of  the  seasons  and  the  winds,  accompanied  by 
very  simple  free  verse.  .  .  .  The  skillful  water 
colors  say  as  much  economically  as  do  the 
poems.  This  should  be  a  valuable  book  to 
stimulate  creative  work  with  children.  No  age 
level.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  Mr  19  ’66  50w 


MOE,  CHRISTIAN,  jt.  auth.  Creating  historical 
drama.  See  McCalmon,  G. 


MOFFAT,  SAMUEL.  Life  beyond  the  earth  [by] 
Samuel  Moffat  [and]  Elie  A.  Shneour;  epilogue 
by  Joshua  Lederberg;  il.  by  Helmut  K.  Wim- 
mer.  156p  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $3.27  Four  winds,  50 
W  44th  St,  N.3T.  36 

523.1  Space  biology — Juvenile  literature. 

Life  (Biology)— Juvenile  literature  64-24591 
An  explanation  “of  the  origin  of  life,  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  living 
cells,  [and]  what  has  been  learned  about  the 
conditions  on  other  planets  and  stars.  [Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library 
T) 


“Originally  published  in  paperback  in  1964, 
this  book  shows  how  our  knowledge  of  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  will  be  helpful  in  dis¬ 
covering  whether  life  exists  on  other  planets. 
Quite  technical  in  many  of  its  explanations  .  .  . 
the  book  will  help  answer  many  questions  as  to 
why  it  is  believed  that  life  exists  ‘beyond  the 
earth.’  The  many  photographs  and  diagrams 
are  helpful.  Recommended.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  d  91:3544  J1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  K.  L.  Franklin 

Natur  Hist  75:25  N  '66  180w 
"This  fine  little  book  [is]  imaginative,  lucid, 
written  in  an  easy,  uncomplicated  style.  .  .  . 
The  younger  generation  for  which  it  is  intended 
should  gobble  it  up.  Older  readers,  whose  formal 
acquaintance  with  modern  science  ended  in  col¬ 
lege  at  least  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  will  find 
it  doubly  interesting,  for  it  demonstrates  the 
profound  change  that  has  occurred  in  our  no¬ 
tions  of  what  is  probable.  In  orderly  fashion  it 
marshals  evidence  from  a  variety  of  disciplines 
— chemistry,  biology,  paleontology,  mathematics, 
astronomy. — to  reach  its  conclusion  that  the 
search  for  life  in  the  solar  system  and  beyond 
is  the  next  logical  step  in  the  activities  of  ra¬ 
tional  man.”  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  pl6  My  8  ’66 
150w  [TA] 


MOLI6RE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  POQUELIN. 

One-act  comedies  of  Moli&re;  tr.  and  with  an 
introd.  by  Albert  Bermel.  177p  $4.95;  pa  $1.75 
World  pub. 

842  64-23541 

The  plays  included  are;  The  jealous  husband 
(La  jalousie  du  barbouilld) ;  The  flying  doctor 
(Le  Mddecin  volant) ;  Two  precious  maidens 
ridiculed  (Les  prdcieuses  ridicules) :  Sganarelle 
or  The  imaginary  cuckold  (Sganarelle,  ou  le 
cocu  imaginaire) ;  The  rehearsal  at  Versailles 
(L’lmpromptu  de  Versailles);  The  forced  mar- 
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MOLI6RE,  J.  B.  P. — Continued 
riage  (Le  manage  forcd) ;  The  seductive 
countess  [La  comtesse  d’Escarbagnas).  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Chronology. 


"A  frequent  translator  of  French  plays  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  Molihre  very  well  indeed. 
Recommended  for  drama  collections,  particular¬ 
ly  in  school  and  college  libraries.”  George 
Freedley 

Library  J  89:4823  D  1  ’64  50w 
“Bermel  has  rendered  a  useful  service  to 
play  producers,  drama  workshops,  and  repertory 
companies,  and  to  any  reader  incapable  of 
understanding  Moli^re  in  the  original  text.  The 
brisk  introduction  leans  on  Moore’s  Moliere, 
a  new  criticism,  surely  the  most  influential 
study  of  MoliSre  since  Michaud,  yet  the  trans¬ 
lator  approaches  his  subject  with  the  ease 
and  engaging  familiarity  of  a  man  who  is 
himself  an  homme  de  theatre.  .  .  .  The  book 
can  safely  be  recommended  to  anyone  who 
would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  Moli&re’s  funniest  plays  in  a  reliable  transla¬ 
tion.”  Q.  M.  Hope 

Mod  Lang  J  50:313  My  ’66  300w 


NIOLLENHOFF,  CLARK  R.  Despoiiers.  of 
democracy:  the  real  story  of  what  Washing¬ 
ton  propagandists,  arrogant  bureaucrats,  mis- 
managers,  influence  peddlers,  and  outright 
corrupters  are  doing  to  our  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  411p  $5.95  Doubleday 
353  TJ.S. — Politics  and  government — 1945-  . 
Corruption  (in  politics)  65-17224 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BED  1965. 


Choice  2:909  F  ’66  120w 

Library  J  91:1732  Mr  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 


MOLLENHOFF,  CLARK  R.  Tentacles  of  pow¬ 
er;  the  story  of  Jimmy  Hoffa.  415p  pi  $6.50 
World  pub. 

331.88  Hoffa,  James  Riddle.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 

65-23359 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:553  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pi  F  1  ’66 
250w 

Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Gould 

Commonweal  84:398  Je  24  ’66  480w 


MOLLOY,  PAUL,  All  I  said  was  .  .  .  214p  $3.95 
Doubleday 

814  66-15668 

Paul  Molloy.  columnist  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  "gathered  together  some  of  his 
columns,  choosing  those  which  amuse  and 
warm  the  heart  as  well  as  tell  a  story  of  the 
world  he  lives  in  and  we  live  in.  .  .  .  Much 
of  his  humor  is  focused  on  his  own  experiences 
as  an  author,  television  guest  and  public 
speaker.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[Molloy]  finds  humor  in  his  experiences  as 
an  author  and  lecturer,  is  tender  when  talking 
about  his  family,  gets  furious  with  the  stupid¬ 
ities  of  TV  programming  and  its  cultural  and 
sociological  level,  and  particularly  despises  the 
insipidity  of  TV  commercials.  You  will  find 
yourself  agreeing  with  him  often,  disagreeing 
here  and  there,  but  mostly  you  will  find  the 
flavor  pi easur cable,” 

Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  ’66  130w 
“Mr  Malloy  enjoys  a  reputation  for  lively 
writing,  a  somewhat  conservative,  folksy  ap¬ 
proach  to  subject  matter,  and  a  combative  per¬ 
sonality.  .  .  .  Precisely  who  buys  this  type  of 
book  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery  At  any  rate,  it 
shouldn’t  be  libraries. ”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:3427  J1  '66  90w 


MONDALE,  LESTER.  Preachers  in  purgatory; 
with  reference  to  accounts  of  more  than  ’a 
hundred  ministers  reporting  on  crisis  situa¬ 
tions.  243p  $4.95  Beacon  press 
250  Pastoral  work  66-15071 

.  The  author,  a  Unitarian  Universalist  min¬ 
ister,  investigates  the  phenomenon  of  “chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  minister’s  leadership  by  a  segment 
of  tire  congregation.  .  .  .  [He]  has  drawn  a 


picture  of  the  often-repeated  dynamics  of  con¬ 
gregational  in-fighting,  and  of  the  plight  of  the 
contemporary  clergyman  in  his  efforts  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men  without  compromising 
basic  principles.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  references. 


“Such  a  book  [as  this]  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  relations  between  ministers  and  congre¬ 
gations  just  as  little  as  a  collection  of  cases 
from  the  divorce  court  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  relations  between  husbands  and  wives. 
But  the  need  to  issue  such  a  book  ...  is 
enough  to  disturb  one  reader’s  image  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  ...  If  the  book  does  not  al¬ 
ways  make  pleasant  reading,  the  fault  is  in 
the  subject  matter,  not  in  the  author’s  style.” 
S.  D.  Temkin 

Christian  Century  83:1082  S  7  ’66  700w 
“This  is  a  well-hand'led  sociological  study  of 
the  ways  in  which  pastors  and  people  (chiefly 
in  the  Unitarian-Universalist  Churches  and 
other  liberal  communions)  react  to  conflict  over 
such  matters  as  methods  of  preaching,  .social 
issues,  congregational  factors.  [The  author  sug¬ 
gests  that]  properly  briefed,  both  minister  and 
layman  ‘should  be  able  to  make  of  a  crisis  a 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  and  maturing 
of  the  church.’  A  useful  volume  for  ministers, 
vestrymen,  boards  of  deacons,  and  committed 
church  members.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:2342  My  1  ’66  90w 


MONDALE,  ROBERT  LESTER.  See  Mondale, 


MONEY,  KEITH.  The  art  of  Margot  Fonteyn: 
photographed  bv  Keith  Money:  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  contributed  by  Ninette  de  Valois 
[and  others]  and  Margot  Fonteyn  herself, 
unp  $13.50  Reynal  &  co. 

792.8  Fonteyn,  Margot  66-803 

The  author  of  The  Art  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
(BRD  1965)  portrays  Margot  Fonteyn  in  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  over  a  period  of  two  years.  She 
is  shown  in  eighteen  different  ballets,  includ¬ 
ing  the  roles  of  Ondine,  Aurora,  Giselle,  and 
Juliet. 


The  ballerina’s  personal  aura  is  made  vivid, 
v  i  i,  iThe]  quality,  composition,  and  poetry 
[of  the  photographs]  are  remarkable  not  only 
as  pictures  but  as  well  for  the  revelatory  vistas 
into  the  nature  of  Fonteyn’s  art.  Featured  are 
h  onteyn  s  illuminating  comments  on  the  very 
roles  which. have  made  her  name  a  household 
word.  Certainly  these  exciting  photos  have  not 
been  seen  elsewhere,  and  along  with  a  reverent 
introduction  by  Money,  whose  versatility  ex¬ 
tends  to  painting  and  writing,  there  are  rewards 
with,  additional  commentary  by  Ninette  De 
Valois  and  Frederick  Ashton.  A  book  for  most 
libraries,  and  surely  for  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
dance,” 

Choice  3:917  D  ’66  160w 


iveviewea  oy  irionaia  Jtsrvaen 

New  Statesman  71:398  Mr  18  ’66  1450W 
“Here  is  a  book  of  action  photos,  unposed 
and  unstudied,  of  Britain’s  great  ballerina  ac 
work  m  the  theater  or  on  the  rehearsal  stage. 

,  The  most  charming  section,  the  most 
likable  and  informal,  tells  the  rehearsal  story 
of  a  pas  de  deux  done  by  Fonteyn  and 
Lureyev  at  the  Bath  Festival  of  1964  It  is  a 
mmute-by- mmute  account  written  down  by 
Keith  Money  as  he  snapped  the  pictures.  Even 
devotees  of  the  frug  and  Watusi  will  find  it 
engaging  to  be  present.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  Mr  6  ’66  70w 


■VI  ON  K  HO  USE,  F.  J.  A  dictionary  of  geography. 
344p  ll  maps  $7.95  Aldine  pub.  1  y 

910.3  Geography— Dictionaries  65-20516 

“Thirteen  main  categories  are  covered:  .  .  . 
landforms,  oceanography,  climate  and  weather, 
cartography  and  surveying,  the  earth  as  a 
spheroid,  scales,  units  and  dimensions,  the  soil, 
vegetation  and  biogeography,  economic  geog¬ 
raphy,  human  geography,  political  geography, 

thought!  ”S^Choice)SraPhy  &nd  geographical 


The  definitions  are  factual,  often  with  ex¬ 
amples  or  illustrations.  There  are  some  serious 
omissions.  Of  ten  tmies  the  examples  are  from 

AmeH?atlSh  Isl<!s  °r-  Burop<t  father  than  from 
America.  ...  A  unique  and  highly  usable  fea- 
f)”'6,  ^  the  appendix  which  comprises  an  analy¬ 
tical  list  of  entries  comparable  to  a  thesaurus 
This  list  groups  every  entry  in  the  Dictionary 
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under  the  subdivisions  of  each  category.  This 
volume  is  not  a  gazetteer  but  truly  a  dictionary 
of  geographical  terms  with  ample  cross  refer¬ 
ences.  It  will  be  needed  in  every  college  refer¬ 
ence  department.” 

Choice  2:850  F  '66  180w 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:314  J1  ’66  llOw 
‘‘The  3400  alphabetically-arranged  entries  in¬ 
clude  both  geography  and  geology.  As  the 
author  was  formerly  a  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southampton,  many  of  his  examples  are 

British  but  his  range  is  generally  global . 

The  material  .  .  .  lacks  only  the  names  of  fa¬ 
mous  geographers  and  geologists.  .  .  .  Seasoned 
professionals  probably  can  do  without  this  book, 
but  it  is  highly  recommended  for  college  and 
high  schools  teaching  earth  sciences.”  W.  H. 
Matthews 

Library  J  91:1236  Mr  1  ‘66  90w 
“The  author  claims  to  cover  terms  found  in 
current  geographical  textbooks  and  periodicals, 
but  his  search  has  not  been  exhaustive.  .  .  . 
Foreign  words  accepted  into  British  usage  are 
included,  but  the  range  of  German  terms  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  describe  settlement  forms  are 
missing,  although  no  satisfactory  translation 
exists  for  them  in  English.  In  spite  of  these 
omissions  the  net  has  been  spread  widely  enough 
to  catch  words  which  are  better  defined  in 
ordinary  dictionaries.  ...  A  final  difficulty  is 
one  of  balance.  Seven  times  as  many  terms  are 
drawn  from  physical  as  from  human  geography. 
Partly  this  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
fields,,  but  it  is  also  the  result  of  a  failure  in 
selection.  .  .  .  Clearly  laid  out  and  illustrated 
with  many  well-drawn  diagrams,  this  is  a 
pleasant  book  to  handle;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
state  who  should  use  it.  .  .  .  Without  any 
guides  to  further  reading  and  little  information 
about  the  origin  of  the  terms,  the  dictionary  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  for  use  by  university 
students.” 

TLS  pl218  D  30  ’65  370w 


MONSARRAT,  NICHOLAS.  Something  to  hide. 

154p  $3.50  Morrow 

66-11238 

The  story  describes  the  way  in  which  a 
“pregnant  teen-age  hitchhiker  takes  over  the 
life  of  a  quiet  .  .  .  city  clerk  and  forces  him 
to  shelter  her  until  she  gives  birth.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


"From  the  moment  Jack  Carter  gives  a  lift, 
on  a  lonely  road,  to  a  young  girl  hitchhiker, 
his  personal  tragedy  begins  to  unroll  with 
stunning  speed.  Almost  completely  unlike  any¬ 
thing  else  Nicholas  Monsarrat  has  ever  written, 
here  he  shows  complete  mastery  of  Greek 
tragedy  by  successfully  casting  it  into  modern- 
day  form  and  life.  .  .  .  The  young  girl  is 
pregnant.  .  .  .  the  child  is  born  and  dies,  the 

girl  leaves  secretly  and  Carter  is  left  with 
is  personal  destruction  staring  him  in  the 
face.  .  .  .  Even  the  last  element  which  brings 
about  Carter’s  downfall,  Dr.  Popski,  is  linked 
with  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time, 
Auschwitz.  This  story  should  be  made  into  an 
extended  one-act  play  which  would  have  stun¬ 
ning  effect.”  D.  F.  Lawler 

Best  Sell  25:464  Mr  15  ‘66  200w 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:2522  My  15  ‘66  150w 

“Mr  Monsarrat’s  only  too  aptly  titled  new 
novel  avoids  nothing  in  the  way  of  melodrama 
or  crudity.  .  .  .  Patricia  Highsmith  might  have 
turned  the  idea  into  an  intense  nightmare.  Mr 
Monsarrat  makes  it  merely  a  nasty  but  un- 
memorable  dream,  onto  which  secondary  elabo¬ 
ration,  as  it  were,  has  tacked  an  ending  that 
belies  such  point  as  the  thing  might  have  had: 
for  I  suppose  (especially  as  it  belongs  to  a 
series  by  Mr  Monsarrat  called  ‘Signs  of  the 
Times’)  it  is  intended  to  impress  on  the  reader 
tne  horror  of  ‘this  might  happen  to  anyone’.” 
Brlgid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  70:797  N  19  ‘65  170w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  Mr  13  ’66  420w 

TLS  P1051  N  25  ‘65  150w 


young  Englishman  who  becomes  obsessed  with 
Mia’s  enigmatic  personality  comes  to  realize.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  26:13  Ap  1  ‘66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  6  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Purcell 

Library  J  91:1247  Mr  1  ‘66  150w 
“So  long  as  the  author  keeps  .  .  .  piling  on 
the  mystification,  all  goes  well.  Unfortunately, 
after  the  first  few  chapters,  it  begins  to  sound 
like  a  conjurer’s  patter,  postponing  a  disap¬ 
pointing  answer.  Incestuous  doings  are  hinted 
at — and  hinted  at  and  hinted  at.  .  .  .  The  final 
solution  is  just  one  more  piece  of  bizarre  gos¬ 
sip  and  the  author’s  shattered  disillusionment 
seems  badly  out  of  scale.  .  .  .  [Simon’s]  final 
disintegration  at  the  hands  of  Mia  the  Moon 
Goddess  would  have  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
non-events  of  the  season.  However,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  Mr.  Monsey  did  not  really  want 
to  make  a  big  book  out  of  Simon’s  ventures, 
but  an  entertaining  small  one.  In  this,  he  has 
succeeded  splendidly.  The  evocation  of  Flor¬ 
ence  is  vivid.  There  is  much  wit  and  sharp 
observation.  Other  authors  should  aim  so  low.” 
Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4S  F  13  ‘66  600w 
“A  young  Englishman,  giving  language  les¬ 
sons  in  Florence  and  attempting  to  write,  falls 
in  love  with  a  mysteriously  beautiful  con- 
tessa  and  is  drawn  irresistibly  into  her  family 
circle.  He  finds  his  situation  reminiscent  of 
Kafka,  of  ‘some  sub-Chekhovian  comedy’,  of  a 
Pirandello  play.  It  is  natural  that  a  writer 
should  relate  his  experience  to  literature,  but 
these  comparisons  are  also  indicative  of  the 
book’s  artificiality.  The  relationship  between 
the  narrator  and  the  Monterini  family  .  .  . 
remains  in  spite  of  his  lengthy  analyses  and 
explanations  elusive  and  insubstantial.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Monsey,  who  writes  with  real  affection 
about  painting  and  the  Italian  landscape, 
has  set  out  to  create  a  picture  at  once  decora¬ 
tive  and  intense,  but  his  carefully  smoothed 
prose  lacks  the  sharpness  and  vivacity  his 
subject  demands.” 

TLS  p834  S  23  ’65  160w 


MONTAGU,  ASHLEY.  The  idea  of  race.  126p 
$4  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
572  Race  65-16461 

This  is  a  collection  of  two  lectures  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  a  third 
one  written  to  complement  the  other  two. 
The  author  asserts  “that  the  term  ‘race’ 
should  be  expunged  from  the  vocabulary  both 
of  laymen  and  scientists,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  man.  .  .  .  Human  ‘races,’  he 
argues,  are  really  not  sub-species  at  all,  and 
‘race’  has  no  relevance  to  human  evolution; 
on  the  contrary,  the  boundaries  of  the  various 
‘races’  are  fuzzy,  shifting  with  the  choice  of 
criteria,  and  changing  over  time.”  (Sat  R) 
Bibliography. 


“For  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  concept 
of  race,  the  first  chapter  is  a  most  enlightening 
one  as  the  author  documents  the  very  recent 
origin  of  the  idea  of  race  as  a  widespread 
secular  belief.  In  the  second  and  third  chapters 
Montagu  takes  issue  with  both  the  social  and 
biological  definitions  of  race,  pointing  up  the 
gross  distortions  and  unwarranted  assumptions 
of  the  former  and  the  scientific  inadequacies  of 
the  latter.  Many  of  the  ideas  presented  in  this 
small  book  can  be  found  in  his  earlier  work. 
Man’s  Most  Dangerous  Myth — The  Fallacy  of 
Race  [BRD  1942:  4th  ed  BRD  1966]  .  .  .  but 
some  new  data  and  developments  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  make  this  a  valuable,  brief  but 
compact  reader  for  undergraduate  students 
and  the  interested  layman.  The  style  is  simple, 
factual,  and  powerfully  direct.” 

Choice  2:914  F  '66  200w 

Reviewed  by  A.  F.  C.  Wallace 

Sat  R  48:62  O  30  ’65  260w 


MONSEY,  DEREK  Mia.  255p  $4.95  Knopf 

65-11107 

“The  voungest  remaining  members  of  [the 
Monterin’is.  an]  old.  aristocratic  Florentine 
family  are  a  strikingly  handsome  pair  of 
siblings,  Mia  and  her  brother  Gio.  And  they 
are  deeply  Involved  with  one  another,  as  the 


MONTAGU,  ASHLEY.  Man’s  most  dangerous 
myth:  the  fallacy  of  race.  4th  ed  rev  &  enl 
499p  $7.50  World  pub;  pa  $2.65  Meridian  bks. 


572  Race.  Race  problems  64-12067 

This  "work  on  the  study  of  race  has  been 
rewritten  with  consideration  of  new  material 
and  information  in  the  field.”  (Library  J) 
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MONTAGU,  ASHLEY- — Continued 
Included  In  the  appendixes  are  definitions  of 
various  general  terms.  Bibliography.  Index.  For 
first  edition  see  BRD  1942. 


“In  Dr.  Montagu's  own  words,  his  work  is 
'designed  to  expose  the  most  dangerous  myth 
of  our  age,  the  myth  of  “race,"  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  falsities  of  which  it  is  compounded.’ 
The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  find  a  wide  acceptance.  There  has  been 
a  recent  revival  of  racialist  views  in  some 
scientific  circles,  and  in  the  public  mind,  and 
Asnley  Montagu’s  truly  outstanding  book  is  thus 
a  timely  contribution  to  general  education. 
Strongly  recommended  to  libraries  of  every  size 
and  level.’’  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  89:1260  Mr  IS  ’64  60w 

Library  J  89:2884  J1  ’64  50w  [YA] 
“[This  book]  remains  a  splendid  piece  of 
liberal  polemic  but  in  the  course  of  developing 
a  two-sided  battle  against  the  illusions  of 
popular  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
delusions  of  the  ‘scientific’  racists  on  the  other 
the  book  has  become  tougher  to  read  and 
rather  out  of  balance.  It  remains  a  marvelous 
source  book — the  bibliography  alone  now  runs 
to  sixty  pages — but  the  reader  of  this  review 
who  wants  to  understand  just  why  he  should 
not  accept  Professor  Coon’s  persuasively  lucid 
arguments  [The  Living  Races  of  Man.  BRD 
1966]  would  do  better  to  look  elsewhere,  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Montagu  himself  and  published  under 
the  title  The  Concept  of  Race  [BRD  1965].” 
Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:13  F  3  ’66  400w 


MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY.  The 

complete  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu;  ed.  by  Robert  Halsband,  3v;  v  1, 
1708-1820.  468p  pi  $13.45  Oxford 

826  *  (66-758) 

This  Is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  three- 
volume  edition  edited  by  the  author  of  The 
life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (BRD  1957). 
It  “contains  three  main  groups  of  letters:  those 
to  Edward  Wortley  Montagu  during  their  long 
courtship  and  their  early  married  life;  the 
entirely  new  series  of  letters  to  Philippa  Mun- 
dy,  valuable  especially  for  its  oblique  light 
on  the  courtship;  and  the  .  .  .  letters  written 
when  Lady  Mary  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  Embassy  to  Constantinople  from  1716 
to  1718."  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  to  cor¬ 
respondents  and  letters.  Appendixes  include 
translation  of  French  correspondence;  Turkish 
verse  in  embassy  letters;  and  Mary  Astell’s 
preface  to  the  embassy  letters. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Walcott 

Am  Hist  R  72:182  O  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Kronenberger 
Atlantic  217:98  Mr  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:249  My  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Gelpi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11 
‘66  490w 

Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:23  F  19  ’66  450w 
“After  nearly  250  years  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu’s  letters  are  as  vivacious  as  they  were 
to  her  correspondents  and  to  Johnson,  Smol¬ 
lett,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  who  saw  them.  .  .  . 
She  had  a  brisk  and  decided  mind.  .  .  .  The 
opening  letters  of  her  courtship  of  Edward 
Montagu  show  her  character  perfectly.  .  .  . 
Her  [later]  letters  give  a  dashing  account  of 
the  Hague,  Hanover,  Vienna  and  Prague;  she 
is  delightfully  observant  of  women,  and  good 
about  clothes.  She  is  concise,  amusing,  and 
always  presents  what  she  sees,  and  what  she 
thinks,  as  news — which  is  the  essence  of  good 
letter-writing.  .  .  .  This  is  what  one  likes 
about  her — that  she  speaks  out  and  does  as 
she  likes,  in  a  severely  conventional  world.” 
V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:90  Ja  21  ’66  1050w 
“Courage  and  humor  had  always  been  among 
[Lady  Mary’s]  chief  virtues,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  read  her  correspondence  without  coming  to 
like  and  admire  the  writer.  She  had  many 
faults;  she  was  vain,  flighty  and  snobbish. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was  gay,  shrewd  and 
sensitive,  and  to  a  sharp  eye  she  added  the 
gift  of  conveying  her  impressions  in  vivid  un¬ 
affected  prose.  .  .  .  Mr.  Halsband  has  done 
his  material  justice.  He  is  everything  that 
an  editor  should  be.  Always  helpful,  he  never 
obtrudes  his  scholarship.”  Peter  Quennell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  27  ’66  750w 


“Mr.  Halsband  Includes  all  the  apparatus 
needed  at  this  point  by  the  scholar  or  serious 
student  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Lady 
Mary’s  letters  deal  with  so  many  aspects  of 
the  period — society,  poiitics,  diplomacy,  music, 
art,  theater,  literature.  .  .  .  tnere  are  eighty 
that  have  been  hitherto  unpublished.  While 
tlie  present  format  is  certainly  adequate  for 
scholarly  purposes,  some  readers  will  wish 
the  letters  had  been  numbered  in  sequence. 
.  .  .  [Lady  Mary  si  embassy  letters  and  the 
account  of  her  travels  to  Constantinople  have, 
of  course,  long  formed  part  of  the  reading  of 
any  serious  student  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
.  .  .  Their  freshness  and  the  richness  of  their 
detail  carry  over  to  our  own  time.  .  .  .  This 
[is  an)  excellent  edition.”  G.  W.  Stone 
Sat  R  49:30  F  12  ’66  1450w 
Time  87:105  Mr  11  '66  700w 
TLS  p324  Ap  14  ’66  llOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:cxxix  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


MONTALE,  EUGENIO.  Selected  poems  of 
Eugenio  Montale;  in  trod,  by  Glauco  Cambon 
[trs:  Ben  Belitt  and  others],  161p  $5;  pa  $1.75 
New  directions 

851  65-15669 

In  this  volume,  the  poems  appear  in  both 
English  and  Italian.  They  are  selected  from  the 
three  published  volumes  of  the  author’s  Poesie: 
Ossi  di  seppia  (Cuttlefish  bones)  Le  occasioni 
(The  occasions)  and  La  bufera  e  altro  (The 
storm  and  other  things). 


“Eugenio  Montale,  the  modern  Italian  poet,  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  lyric  voices  of  our 
age.  Yet,  most  American  readers  have  prob¬ 
ably  never  heard  of  him.  .  .  .  But  now  he 
is  here  for  us  to  savor  and  enjoy;  and  in  a 
fine  edition  of  his  selected  poems  translated 
by  a  group  of  excellent  English  and  .American 
poets  which  includes  such  figures  as  Robert 
Lowell,  John  Frederick  Nims.  and  Charles 
Wright.  An  informative  and  sprightly  in¬ 
troduction  has  been  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
volume,  Glauco  Cambon,  an  Italian-born  Amer¬ 
ican  professor.”  Raymond  Rosenthal 

Book  Week  p2  J1  24  ’66  1150w 
Choice  3:658  O  ’66  llOw 
“If  he,  differs  from  Eliot  it  is  in  the  greater 
Mediterranean  frankness  of  his  acceptance  of 
nature;  ...  he  exults  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
translations  are  .somewhat  uneven  in  quality. 
The  best  are  undoubtedly  those  by  Robert 
Lowell.  .  .  .  Since  he  is  a  poet  of  great  ability 
himself,  the  result  ...  is  an  excellent  poem 
in  its  own  right.  .  .  .  Like  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  like  Frost.  Montale  is  a  first-rate  poet,  but 
a  poet  of  Little  things.  This  is  perhaps  the 
secret  of  his  curious  power,  his  sense  of  in¬ 
timacy.  as  a  poet:  he  speaks  to  the  reader  as 
the  voice  of  his  own  experience.”  Donald 
Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  6  ’66 

600w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  91:3443  J1  ’66  I70w 


The  New  Directions  volume  unfortunately 
does  little  to  suggest  Montale’s  stature.  Mr. 
Glauco  Cambon’ s  introduction  is  too  Italianate 
m  manner  and  reference  to  be  very  helpful  to 
the  English-speaking  reader;  and  the  transla¬ 
tions.  apart  from  those  by  Lowell  and  a  couple 
by  G.  S.  Fraser,  are  mostly  less  than  adequate. 
Prose  versions  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory;  at  least  they  might  drive  some 
readers  to  the  facing  Italian.  .  .  .  Since  Mon¬ 
tale’s  Italian  is  going  to  keep  many  people 
away,  we  should  have  the  complete  poems 
with  an  accurate  translation.”  D.  S.  Carne- 
Ross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  O  20  ’66  2800w 

Reviewed  by  Luciano  Rebay 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  N  20  ’66  1120w 


Montale  has  been  called  ‘the  Italian  Eliot,’ 
and  the  comparison  is  not  an  idle  one.  Like 
Eliot,  he  stood  during  the  ’20s  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  poetic  revolution  that  introduced 
the  vernacular  into  verse.  Like  Eliot,  he  has 
written  very  little  (three  volumes  of  verse 
and  three  of  criticism),  but  that  little  he  has 
written  with  iridescent  precision.  Like  Eliot, 
he  was  infected,  with  the  century’s  accidia, 
sank,  into  morbid  .pessimism,  rose  again  in 
religious  hope.  Unlike  Eliot,  however,  his 

God  is  a  rough  diamond  hewn  from  the  igneous 
rock  of  experience.” 

Time  87:94  Je  3  '66  700w 


TLS  p!047  N  17  '68  400w 
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MONTAURI ER,  JEAN.  One  man  must  die;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Irene  Uribe.  253p  $5.95 
Holt 

66-15262 

‘‘Into  a  remote  French  village  in  the  year  of 
a  poor  harvest  there  wanders  a  lovelorn  gypsy 
‘cowboy’  from  the  Camargue,  who  assumes  the 
protection  of  a  cripple  whose  inheritance  is 
coveted  by  greedy  relatives,  and  prevents  his 
suicide.  A  spiritual  crisis  ensues,  both  for 
the  peasants  who  must  take  sides  between 
the  youth  and  his  family,  and  for  the  two 
comrades,  one  of  whom,  Christ-like,  becomes 
a  victim  of  what  is  conceived  as  man’s  in¬ 
herent  paganism.”  (Library  J)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  France  as  Et  ils  le  reconnurent. 


“[This  book]  deals  with  the  inner  life  of 
grace  in  conflict  with  hostile  forces  within  and 
without  the  souls  of  the  protagonists.  It  also 
is  couched  in  symbols  that  hint  at  God’s 
mysterious  work  of  sanctification  through  trial, 
misunderstanding  and  gradual  illumination.  But 
in  contrast  with  the  [author’s]  first  novel  (A 
Passage  Through  Fire,  BRD  1965],  it  lacks  the 
clear-cut  tensions  that  there  served  to  bring 
the  conflict  into  relief.  Further,  although  the 
evil  forces  are  perhaps  more  evident  [here]  .  .  . 
the  good  that  is  locked  in  conflict  with  them 
is  much  more  shadowy,  and  any  simple  stoiy 
line  is  much  less  discernible.  .  .  .  There  are 
some  beautiful  nature  passages  in  the  book  and 
a  fine  grasp  of  the  primacy  of  charity  in  the 
Christian  life,  but  the  whole  take  is  misty  in 
the  extreme.”  H.  C.  Gardiner 

America  115:75  J1  16  ’66  420w 

Critic  25:116  O  '66  70w 

“Montaurier,  a  priest  ...  is  a  lyrical,  im¬ 
passioned  storyteller.  By  design  or  fault,  his 
characters  are  vaguely  drawn,  so  that  the  total 
effect  of  the  novel  is  of  a  modern  morality  play, 
acted  out  with  the  melancholy  and  fantasy  of 
a  Bergman  film.  Recommended.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  91:3470  J1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Nancy  Horneffer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  S  25  ’66  500w 


MONTEFIORE,  ALAN.  jt.  ed.  British  ana¬ 
lytical  philosophy.  See  Williams,  B. 


MONTEIRO,  GEORGE.  Henry  James  and  John 
Hay;  the  record  of  a  friendship.  205p  $5 
Brown  univ.  press 

816  James,  Henry.  Hay,  John  65-24094 

An  “account  of  [a]  three-decades-long 
friendship  .  .  .  [which  includes]  Hay’s  published 
comments  on  James's  work  and  the  entire 
James-Hay  correspondence.  .  .  .  Many  of  these 
letters  have  had  .  .  .  limited  circulation  in 
scholarly  periodicals.  Some  have  never  appeared 
in  print  before.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendix; 
Calendar  of  unlocated  letters.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Am  Lit  37:520  Ja  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Bowden 

New  Eng  Q  39:240  Je  ’66  3S0w 
“Professor  Monteiro  has  edited  with 
thoroughness  and  discretion  a  sample  of  splen¬ 
didly  intelligent  letters  which,  written  so  often 
‘in  tearing  haste’,  should  raise  a  blush  to  our 
telephone-vibrating  cheeks.” 

TLS  pl052  N  25  '65  320w 
Yale  R  55:XX  D  ’65  850w 


MONTGOMERY,  CONSTANCE  CAPPEL.  Hem¬ 
ingway  in  Michigan.  224p  il  maps  $5.95  Fleet 
pub. 

813  Hemingway.  Ernest  66-16523 

The  author  “follows  Hemingway’s  footsteps, 
as  boy  and  man,  through  the  Upper  Michigan 
he  loved  early,  and  often  wrote  of  later;  and 
.  .  .  examines  its  possible  influences  on  his 
fiction,  especially  some  famous  short  stories.” 
(Library  J)  Three  short  stories  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tabula,  the  Oak  Park  High  School’s 
literary  magazine  and  not  since  reprinted,  are 
here  included  They  are  Judgment  of  Manitou, 
A  Matter  of  Colour  and  Sepi  Jingan.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“This  has  the  making  of  a  good  book  but 
it  isn’t  a  good  book  yet.  The  basic  idea  how¬ 
ever  is  a  natural.  .  .  .  But  Constance  Mont¬ 
gomery  seems  a  more  capable  guide  and  in¬ 
terviewer  than  literary  critic,  and  her  prose 
style  can  be  uneven.  Still,  in  geography  and 
history,  she  has  done  her  Michigan  homework. 
And  in  places  there  is  source  material  of 
interest,  though  the  three  Hemingway  high 


school  short  stories  reprinted  contribute  little 
new.  More  useful  is  an  interview  in  1964  with 
‘Papa’s’  first  wife  Hadley  ‘Hash’  Richardson 
(Mrs.  Paul  Mowrer)  on  their  courtship,  and 
marriage  in  Michigan.”  A.  B.  Myers 

Library  J  91:4956  O  15  ’66  90w 
“Although  [this]  book  is  padded  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  history  of  the  region  and 
other  not  altogether  relevant  material,  it  is 
worth  reading.  Mrs  Montgomery  found  a 
surprising  number  of  people  in  the  area  who 
remembered  the  Hemingways  from  forty  years 
back,  and,  though  their  stories  often  conflicted, 
we  can  draw  from  their  recollections  some 
impression  of  the  writer  as  a  young  man.  .  .  . 
It  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Nick  Adams  stories  are  fundamentally  auto¬ 
biographical,  but  Mrs.  Montgomery  has  identified 
places  and  people  with  surprising  precision.  She 
also  points  out  that  The  Torrents  of  Spring 
[BRD  1926]  .  .  .  derives  its  landscape  and 

perhaps  some  of  its  characters  from  the  winter 
Hemingway  spent  in  Petoskey.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:27  O  15  ’66  170w 


The  MONTH.  Pre- reformation  English  spirit¬ 
uality.  See  Walsh,  J.,  ed. 


MONTRESOR,  BENI.  Cinderella;  from  the 
opera  by  Gioacchino  Rossini  in  a  version 
written  and  il.  by  Beni  Montresor.  unp  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.29  Knopf 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature.  Fairy  tales  65-21556 

“For  the  recent  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany’s  production  of  Gioacchino  Rossini’s 
comic  opera  Cenerentola — based  on  an  Italian 
version  of  the  ancient  Cinderella  story — Mr. 
Montresor  designed  sets  and  costumes.  To 
illustrate  his  .  .  .  retelling  of  the  libretto,  the 
artist  has  made  use  of  his  own  theatrical 
designs.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  two  to  four.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  216:154  D  ’65  70w 
“Beni  Montresor’ s  Cinderella  is  not  so  much 
a  picture  book  as  a  special  kind  of  libretto 
in  which  he  adapts  his  text  from  Rossini’s 
Cenerentola.  The  pictures  are  arrangements 
of  the  sets  Montresor  designd  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company’s  performance  a  few 
years  ago.  They  glow  as  if  the  costumes  and 
scenery  were  in  a  golden  setting,  grandiose  and 
artificial  but  romantic.  .  .  .  The  tone  of 

the  story  is  more  sophisticated  than  the  usual 
version  for  the  youngest  children.  This  book  can 
be  used  splendidly  to  prepare  children  of  all 
ages  to  enjoy  the  opera,  which  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  pl4  Mr  20  ’66  llOw 
“Full  of  the  deliberate  artificiality  of  con¬ 
ventionalized  comedy.  The  illustrations — one 
opposite  each  page  of  text — look  like  brilliantly 
colorful  baroque  stage  settings  against  which 
characters  in  eighteenth-century  dress  move 
through  their  storytelling  pantomine.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  translation  of  an  art  form  into  an¬ 
other  medium.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:189  Ap  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Poarch 

Library  J  91:420  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
“The  plot  of  the  opera  differs  from  the  story 
as  most  children  here  know  it,  and  Mr.  M’on- 
tresor  has  not  helped  with  his  flat  retelling 
of  the  tale.  His  highly  colored  art  work, 
however,  gives  an  interesting  backdrop  effect 
and  keeps  in  mind  the  opera  from  which  the 
story  was  taken.”  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  7  ’65  60w 


MOODY,  RICHARD,  ed.  Dramas  from  the 
American  theatre,  1762-1909;  ed.  with  introd. 

essays  by  Richard  Moody.  873p  il  $15  World 
pub. 

812  American  drama — Collections.  Theater 
— U.S.  66-13958 

“Each  of  the  plays  in  this  collection  mirrors 
the  prevailing  tastes,  attitudes,  and  morals  of 
America’s  early  years.  The  plays  range  in  form 
and  subject  from  college  commencement  dia¬ 
logues  ...  to  the  early  twentieth-century 
forerunners  of  contemporary  drama.  .  .  .  Moody 
introduces  each  selection  with  an  .  .  .  [essay 
including]  biographical  and  theatrical  detail.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographies. 


“Designed  as  a  textbook,  [this  has]  been 
stirring  up  interest  as  a  trade  book.  No  wonder. 
.  .  .  Moody’s  collection  is  a  good  sampling.” 
Gerald  Weales 

Commonweal  85:274  D  2  ’66  80w 
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MOODY,  RICHARD — Continued 

‘‘The  lover  of  the  past  .  .  .  may  leap  to  this 
book  only  to  find  that  he  has  not  the  hardiness 
to  read  right  through  ‘The  Mulligan  Guard 
Ball.’  Nevertheless,  skipping  among  the  plays 
and  reading  Richard  Moody's  notes  can  be  quite 
pleasant.  .  .  .  The  collection  is  truly  representa¬ 
tive,  which  means  that  the  necessary  omission 
of  plays  such  as  Joe  Jefferson’s  perennial 
vehicle,  ’Rip  Van  Winkle,'  will  startle  and  dis¬ 
appoint  some  readers.  Dialogue  from  the  old 
minstrel  shows  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  as 
are  the  introductory  essays  of  the  editor.’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  13  ’66  150w 


MOOMAW,  I.  W.  Crusade  against  hunger;  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  world-wide  antipoverty 
crusades  of  the  churches.  199p  il  $3.95  Harper 


266  Missions.  Agriculture — Study  and  teach- 
in.cr  66-11490 


This  is  an  “autobiographical  account  of  the 
work  in  underdeveloped  countries  of  Christian 
agricultural  missionaries.  Chronologically,  the 
work  covers  the  period  from  the  1920’s  to  the 
present  and  focuses  on  Mr.  Moomaw’s  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  India,  although  work  in  other 
areas  is  described.  Mr.  Moomaw  points  out 
that  poverty  in  less  developed  areas  can  be 
gradually  eliminated  by  helping  the  poor 
peasants  to  employ  simple  methods  of  farming 
and  soil  conservation.  Community  development 
and  basic  education  (vocational  and  academic) 
are  the  main  goals  to  be  attained  if  social 
and  economic  poverty  is  to  be  eliminated.” 


(Library  J) 


“With  headlines  screaming  ‘Famine  of 
Catastrophic  Proportions  by  1970’  it  may  be 
of  strategic  importance  for  churchmen  to  look 
again  at  what  some  segments  of  the  church 
are  doing  to  feed  the  world.  This  I.  W.  Moomaw 
does  in  his  significant  volume  on  agricultural 
missions.  .  .  .  [Of]  significance  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  reader  is  what  happens  when 
Christian  agricultural  workers  try  to  better 
the  lot  of  people  against  the  wishes  of  their 
more  pietistic  co-laborers  concerned  with  ‘sav¬ 
ing  souls.’  .  .  .  The  book  is  filled  with 

practical  illustrations  on  how  to  work  with 
poverty-stricken  people,  every  one  of  which 
can  be  applied  in  America  by  a  concerned 
ministry.  Moomaw  never  lets  the  reader  forget 
that  the  poor  have  a  pride  of  their  own  and 
seek  not  charity  but  work,  and  that  to  serve 
them  the  servant  must  be  one  with  them.” 
C.  R.  McBride 

Christian  Century  83:759  Je  8  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  91:1239  Mr  1  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Moomaw  has  written  vividly  of  the 
agricultural  missionaries  who  not  only  give 
help  but  teach  people  to  help  themselves. 
Fascinating  reading  for  young  adults — especially 
those  whose  sights  are  on  the  Peace  Corps." 

Library  J  91:2723  My  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


MOONEY,  CHRISTOPHER  F.  Teilhard  de 
Chardin  and  the  mystery  of  Christ.  287p  $6 
Harper 

232  Jesus  Christ.  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Pierre  66-15050 

An  American  Jesuit,  now  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology  at  Fordham  University  has 
written  this  work  based  on  a  doctoral  thesis 
at  The  Institut  Catholique  in  Paris.  He  argues 
“that  the  central  theme  unifying  the  many 
facets  of  Teilhard’s  thought  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  evolving  cosmos,  culminating 
in  man.  and  the  mystery  of  Christ.”  OSat  R) 
Bibliography. 


Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  20w 

Reviewed  by  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  85:264  D  2  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  G.  C.  Higgins 

Commonweal  85:265  D  2  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  C.  J.  McNaspy 

Commonweal  85:269  D  2  ’66  90w 


It  may  seem  irrelevant  to  claim  a  special 
merit  for  a  book  simply  because  it  is  written 
by  an  American  Jesuit,  but  this  is  exactly  my 
point:  as  a  Jesuit  deeply  imbued  with  igna- 
tian  spirituality,  Teilhard  spent  much  of  his 
life  among  Americans  here  and  abroad  un- 
consciously  being  influenced  by  the  openness 
of  the  American  mentality  and  spirit 
After  a  brilliant  discussion  of  Teilhard’s  life- 
long  search  for  a  way  out  of  the  anxiety 
created  by  a  disharmony  between  God  and  the 
world  .  .  .  Mooney  delves  into  several  areas 


of  theological  concern.  It  is  in  these  pre¬ 
liminaries,  and  not  in  the  main  portion  of 
the  book,  that  this  reader  found  his  treat¬ 
ment  disturbing  and  unsatisfying.  R.  T. 
Francoeur 

Critic  24:64  Je  ’66  1350w 
“This  book  represents  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  this  century’s,  most  .  complex 
minds  and  seems  to  be  especially  timely  in 
view  of  the  growing  school  of  ‘Is  God  Dead? 
thought.  This  reviewer  feels  that  it  offers  a 
point  of  departure  from  which  to  join  science 
and  theology.  Recommended  for  all  public 
and  university  libraries.”  F.  D.  Campbell 
Library  J  91:3216  Je  15  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Ewing 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  O  30  ’66  500w 


“[Fr.  Mooney’s  book]  ranks  with  the  im¬ 
portant  studies  by  Georges  Crespy,  Plenri  de 
Lubac,  and  Piet  Smulders.  As  a  synthesis  of 
Teilhard’s  theological  insights,  it  probably 
outranks  them  all.  .  .  .  Fr.  Mooney  is 
by  no  means  a  starry-eyed  enthusiast  for  every¬ 
thing  Teilhardian.  His  approbation  of  the 
new  Christology  is  tempered  by  some  grave 
reserves,  especially  as  regards  the  problem 
of  reparation  by  love  for  sin,  which  is  quite 
neglected  by  Teilhard.  .  .  .  Several  zones  of 
risk  are  also  pointed  out,  such  as  Teilhard's 
uncompromising  evolutionism  and  extreme  In- 
carnationalism.  However,  with  the  exception 
of  the  theory  on  original  sin,  which  Teilhard 
himself  always  found  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
all  of  the  opinions  proposed  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  free  theological  discussion.”  Cyril 
Vollert 

Sat  R  49:49  Je  4  ’66  850w 


“[This  work]  is  acute  and  learned,  and  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  by  or  about  Teilhard 
that  Father  Christopher  Mooney  has  not  read 
and  evaluated.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  gift  that 
Father  Mooney  brings  to  his  task  is  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  subtleties  of  the  French 
language  that  often  enables  him  to  correct 
the  official  translations.  .  .  .  Where  Father 
Mooney  is  absolutely  right  is  in  his  assertion 
that  Teilhard  was  dominated  by  a  desire  to 
see  unity  between  God  and  the  world;  and 
this  leads  him  to  a  penetrating  and  most  valu¬ 
able  analysis  of  the  Christocentric  elements  in 
Teilhard’s  theology.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  brilliant 
guide  to  the  Pa,uline  and  Teilhardian  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  significance  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
consummation  of  all  things  in  Christ.” 

TLS  p267  Mr  31  ’66  700w 


MOONEY,  STEPHEN.  News  from  the  South; 
poems.  69p  $3.95  Univ.  of  Tenn.  press 


811  66-14773 

A  new  collection.  Some  of  the  poems  have 
previously  been  published  in  various  periodicals. 


e-noice  3:biv  u 


OO  1-iUW 


.  This  is  strong  work,  compassionate  and 
civilized  in  its  undeniable  didacticism.  Besides 
the  Southern  poems,  there  are  some  nice  per¬ 
sonal  lyrics,  some  evocative  impressions  of 
Ireland,  and  a  number  of  ironic  studies  of 
hypocrisy,  dogmatism,  and  plain  foolishness.  A 
highly  competent  versifier,  Mooney  employs  a 
variety  of  traditional  forms  as  well  as  occasion¬ 
al  free  verse;. his  line  is  taut,  his  tone  urbane, 
his  images  witty.  Recommended  for  all  strong 
poetry  collections.”  Margaret  Beebe 

Library  J  91:3740  Ag  ’66  180w 
“[This  collection]  contains  a  series  of  poems 
that  comment  ironically  but  compassionately  on 
the  American  South  of  the  1960’s  This  is  a 
graceful  and  tough-minded  work  that  ‘  nicely 
balances  hard  feelings  and  humane  intellectual 
attitudes:  we  get  some  of  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  ihis  series  is  the  best  work  in  the 
volume.  The  remaining  poems  display  a  skilled 
versifier  ringing  the  changes  on  traditional 
forms  from  the  villanelle  to  the  sestina.  Mooney 
writes  neatly— I  don  t  mean  this  in  a  pejorative 
sense — and  wittily.  Gene  Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Je  26  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:69  Je  11  ’66  60w 


iviuunt,  bAKKiNU  TON.  Social  origins  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  democracy;  lord  and  peasant 
in  the  making  of  the  modern  world,  bv  Bar¬ 
rington  Moore,  Jr.  559p  $10  Beacon  press 
301  2  History— Philosophy.  Social  change. 
Economic  conditions  66-23782 

.The  author,  has  probed  “into  the  history  of 
six  major  societies— England.  France,  the  U.S 
China,  Japan,  and  India  [for  an]  explanation 
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of  why  some  societies  followed  a  path  to  20th- 
century  capitalist  democracy  and  why  others 
ended  up  with  Fascist  and  Communist  systems. 
.  .  .  Professor  Moore  deems  the  .  .  .  roles  of 
landed  classes  and  peasants  to  have  been  so¬ 
cially  pivotal.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘How  do  traditional  societies  become  mod¬ 
ern?  According-  to  Marxism,  bourgeois  revolu¬ 
tions  provide  the  impetus  [rather  than]  peas¬ 
ants.  .  .  .  Liberal  historians  have  attacked 
this  conception  of  modernization.  .  .  In  this 
brilliant  new  book,  [the  author]  rescues  bour¬ 
geois  revolution  from  Marxist  orthodoxy  and 
liberal  sKepticism  alike.  .  .  .  Moore’s  book  is 
powerful  largely  because  it  is  dramatic.  He 
makes  no  pretense  of  excluding  himself  from 
his  view  of  history.  He  writes  engagingly  of 
ideas  he  has  rejected,  episodes  about  which 
his  knowledge  is  insufficient.  The  large  social 
groupings — landlords,  peasants,  saiis-c-ulottes— 
are  equally  personal.  They  are  personified  in 
just  the  way  that  makes  ‘scientific'  historians 
uncomfortable,  and  Moore  engages  in  a  run¬ 
ning  battle  with  historians  who  would  use  sta¬ 
tistics  to  take  the  meaning  out  of  social  change. 

.  .  .  His  book  joins  two  other  important  con¬ 
temporary  contributions  to  the  literature  on 
Marxism  and  industrialization — George  Lich- 
theim’s  Marxism  [BRD  1962]  and  Adam  Ulam’s 
The  Unfinished  Revolution  [BHU  1961].”  Mich¬ 
ael  Rogin 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  1  ‘67  1150w 
“Professor  Moore  in  this  intellectually  exciting 
study,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  some 
answers  susceptible  to  both  generalization  and 
theory.  .  .  .  [His]  contribution  is  worth  dozens 
of  the  more  conventional  studies  in  history  and 
social  theory.  For  all  large  libraries  and 
academic  collections.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:4948  O  15  ’66  70w 
“This  is  a  profoundly  important  book,  as 
much  for  what  it  attempts  as  for  what  it 
achieves.  .  .  .  Moore’s  topic  is  vast,  the  most 
important  historical  topic  with  which  a  scholar 
can  deal — the  routes  by  which  various  countries 
have  come  to  the  modern  industrial  world.  .  .  . 
He  draws  a  number  of  theoretical  conclusions 
in  his  final  chapters,  showing  exceptional  per¬ 
ception  in  his  handling  of  the  role  of  the 
peasantry,  which  he  sees,  rightly,  as  the  central 
problem  of  revolution.  .  .  .  Time  and  time 
again  there  are  sentences  of  sharp  and  ironic 
wit.  .  .  .  [The  style]  is  scholarly,  original  and 
imbued  with  ...  a  deep  sense  of  human  reality. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  points  of  detail  that  need 
to  be  argued  more  fully:  but  that,  too,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  richness  of  a  remarkable  book. 
J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  9  ‘66  750w 

Time  88:113  N  11  ’66  750w 


MOORE,  BRIAN.  The  emperor  of  ice-cream; 
a  novel.  250p  $4.95  Viking 

65-20780 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:670  My  7  '66  70w 


Reviewed  by  John  Stedmond 

Canadian  Forum  45:263  F  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Weales 

Commonweal  85:274  D  2  ’66  SOw 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:227  F  IS  ’66  1800W 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Miceli 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:538  Ap  ’66  900w 
TLS  p77  F  3  ’66  600w 


science  seminar  is  made  clear.  .  .  .The  forces 
and  personalities  at  work  can  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  through  the  reading  of  this  excellent 
book.”  R.  M.  Brace 

Am  Hist  R  71:635  Ja  ’66  430w 
“Professor  Moore  has  given  us  a  superb 
study  of  the  intricacies  and  dilemmas  of  Tu¬ 
nisian  politics.  .  .  .  [He]  sheds  light  on  the 
capacity  of  one-party  states  to  build  durable 
institutions  that  has  been  lacking  in  many  com¬ 
parable  studies  of  African  one-party  states. 
.  .  .  The  basic  distinction  Moore  makes  .  .  . 
is  between  a  .  .  .  militant  one-party  state  and 
a  more  ‘permissive’  mass  party  regime,  center¬ 
ing  on  the  cult  of  personality.  .  .  .  The  second 
chapter  on  Bourguiba,  probably  the  best  ac¬ 
count  available  on  the  widely  publicized  tac¬ 
tics  now  known  as  ‘Bourguibism,  ’  suggests 
.  .  .  the  prevailing  strategy  for  the  use  of 
power  hi  a  one-party  state.  .  .  .  [The  author! 
clearly  [establishes]  that  'Bourguibism’  is  not 
purely  moderation  and  compromise,  something 
that  Western  observers  frequently  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  so  long  as  extremism  works  in  their 
favor.”  D.  E.  Ashford 

Am  Poi  Sci  R  60:443  Je  ’66  900w 
“[This]  is  a  verbose  and  clumsily  written 
thesis.  But  it  offers  an  interesting  description 
of  the  one-party  state  so  common  in  newly 
independent  (and  generally  underdeveloped) 
countries.”  Sarah  Lush 

New  Statesman  70:452  S  24  ’65  80w 
Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Cowan 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:301  Je  ’66  330w 


MOORE,  DORIS  LANGLEY.  Marie  &  the  Duke 

of  H;  the  daydream  love  affair  of  Marie 

Bashkirtseff.  304p  11  $6.50  Lippincott 
B  or  92  Bashkirtseva,  Marfa  Konstan¬ 
tinova.  Hamilton,  William  Alexander  Louis 
Stephen  Douglas-Hamilton,  12th  duke  of 

66-22114 

“Marie  Bashkirtseff  lived  for  only  twenty- 
five  years,  from  1859  to  1884,  but  .  .  .  [she 
wrote  a]  diary  that  fills  104  notebooks.  .  .  . 
[From]  the  original  manuscript,  most  of  which 
is  unpublished  [the  author  has  drawn]  .  .  . 
Marie’s  fantasy  romance  in  Nice,  with  a  young 
Scottish  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  This 
web  of  fantasy  .  .  .  occupied  most  of  the  14- 
year-old  girl’s  waking  hours  and  her  dreams 
for  more  than  a  year.  Her  spontaneous  out¬ 
pourings.  [and]  Mrs.  Langley  Moore’s  .  .  . 
commentary,  reveal  .  .  .  the  vanities,  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  self-probings  of  the  adolescent.’’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Any  library  which  owns  the  Journal  of  MB 
in  any  edition,  or  any  one  of  the  several  more- 
or-less  complete  biographies  of  her,  will  be 
obliged  to  buy  this  excellent  work  of  Mrs. 
Moore's.  She  has  worked  from  the  manuscript 
of  the  Journal  in  the  Bibliothbque  Nationale  in 
Paris  and  has  translated  with  a  fine  truthful¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Since  the  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirt¬ 
seff  is  one  of  the  important  documents  in 
French  literary  and  psychological  history,  Mrs. 
Moore's  translation  will  be  read  with  eagerness 
by  Marie’s  old  friends  and  with  fascination  bv 
many  who  will  be  glad  to  find  a  new  romance 
in  her  history.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:4098  S  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  25  ’66  950w 
New  Yorker  42:245  O  8  ’66  160w 
“[Mrs.  Langley  Moore]  has  given  us  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  passion  of  a  young  girl  for  a 
man  she  never  knew  .  .  .  [and!  brings  out 
clearly  the  wide  gulf  between  then  and  now, 
instanced  by  Marie’s  feelings  about  rank  and 
position  which  could  be  too  easily  dismissed 
as  snobbery  but  were  really  the  framework  of 
the  whole  nineteenth-century  bourgeois  men¬ 
tality.” 

TLS  p669  J1  28  ’66  llOOw 


MOORE,  CLEMENT  HENRY.  Tunisia  since 
independence;  the  dynamics  of  one-party 
government.  230p  $6  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
961  Tunisia — Politics  and  government.  Bour¬ 
guiba,  Habib  65-12926 

Considered  herein  are  “questions  of  con¬ 
sensus,  leader,  party  and  government,  local 
politics,  national  organizations  (trade-union 
and  students’  union),  and  the  consultative  pro¬ 
cess.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Appendix:  Tunisian  elec¬ 
tions.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  monograph]  stakes  out  a  number  of 
fascinating  targets.  .  .  .  Each  chapter  is  based 
upon  interviews,  books,  periodicals,  and  the 
press.  .  .  .  They  are  all  reasonably  written, 
and  the  technical  language  of  the  political 


MOORE.  JOHN  TRAVERS.  When  vou  walk 
out  in  spring.  64p  $3.50  Helicon  press 
811  65-24127 

“Poems  on  nature,  love,  the  seasons,  old  age, 
death.”  (Choice) 


“[The]  subject  matter  [is]  not  presented 
sharply  enough  to  be  memorable.  There  are  a 
variety  of  echoes.  .  .  .  The  poet  likes  to  work 
within  familiar  forms,  and  sustains  them  well, 
but  one  misses  the  effect  of  freshness  and 
intensity.  One  wishes  Moore  would  experiment 
more  with  the  shifts  of  word  order  and  meter, 
the  keen  images  that  poets  who  learned  their 
trade  in  this  century  have  used  with  cunning  ” 
Choice  3:123  Ap  ’66  llOw 
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MOORE,  J.  T. — Continued 

"The  lyrics  which  comprise  this  collection 
have  appeared  previously  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Catholic  World,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
.  ,  .  The  poetry  is  unpretentious,  .  simple, 
pleasant,  unremarkable.  Its  forms,  imagery, 
rhythm  are  classic  rather  than  experimental 
Only  very  complete  poetry  collections  would 
need  to  add  this  title.”  G.  M.  Casey 
Library  J  90:4787  N  1  '65  80w 


MOORE,  LILLIAN.  Images  of  the  dance; 
historical  treasures  of  the  dance  collection, 
1581-1861.  86p  il  $6.75  N.Y.  public  lib. 

793.3  Dancing — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

65-18552 


Reproductions  of  historical  prints,  photo¬ 
graphs,  sketches  and  paintings,  many  of  them 
reproduced  from  limited  editions  and  out-of- 
print  books.  Index  of  persons  and  titles. 


poetic  and  personal  light  they  throw.  HI ghly 
recommended  for  all  poetry  collections.  H.  C. 
Burke 

Library  J  91:3961  S  1  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Howes 

New  Repub  155:31  D  J.7  ’66  750w 
"Miss  Moore’s  critical  intelligence  is  not 
destructive,  as  criticism  is  almost  always 
taken  to  be.  but  positive  in  the  richest  and 
best  sense.  .  .  .  She  persuades  us  that  the 
human  mind  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
organ  for  loving  things  in  both  complicated 
and  blindingly  simple  ways,  and  is  organized 
so  as  to  be.  able  to  love  in  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  fashions  and  for  an  unlimited,  number 
of  reasons.  This  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the 
correct  poetic  attitude,  which  is  essentially 
a  life-attitude,  for  it  stands  forever  against 
the  notion  that  the  earth  is  an  apathetic  limbo 
lost  in  space.”  James  Dickey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  D  25  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Muriel  Rukeyser 

Sat  R  49:52  O  1  ’66  2100w 


“Actually  a  catalogue  of  the  rare  books  and 
prints  in  the  dance  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  with  enthusiastic  comments  by 
Lillian  Moore,  who  ha,s  had  a  long  career  as 
performing  artist  (ballet*,  teacher  of  ballet, 
and  writer.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  book  for 
the  dance  collection  of  any  college  or  university 
where  the  dance  is  studied  seriously.” 

Choice  3:423  J1  ’66  llOw 

"This  work  allows  the  reader  the  rare 
privilege  of  possessing  excellent  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  finest  historical  photographs, 
sketches  and  paintings  by  famous  artists. 

.  .  .  The  text  not  only  authentically  describes 
the  illustrations  but  elaborates  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  dance  and  the  actions  shown.  Many 
of  the  dancers  and  the  dance  scores  cited  are 
remembered  today.  An  appendix  gives  detailed 
information  on  actual  size,  date  and  the 
source  from  which  each  picture  was  obtained. 
Dancing  is  movement  but  this  book  proves 
that  movement  can  be  captured  on  the  printed 
page  and  can  be  exciting.”  Marian  Veath 
Library  J  91:2082  Ap  15  ’66  120w 
“This  is  a  lovely  book.  That  is.  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  nicely  printed,  the  typography 
is  sensitive  and  the  plate  notes  more  than  ade¬ 
quate.  But  the  text  is  unfortunate.  No  excuse 
is  needed  to  showcase  a  collection,  not  when 
‘catalogue’  is  still  a  respectable  word.  How¬ 
ever,  to  take  what  is  basically  a  catalogue 
and  pin  to  it  a  text  of  elongated  blurbs  which 
pose  as  history  is  a  mistake.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  F  13  ’66  80w 


MOORE,  MARIANNE.  Tell  me,  tell  me;  granite, 
steel,  and  other  topics.  57p  $3.95  Viking 
811  66-23820 

“This  [is  a]  gathering  of  eighteen  poems  and 
four  prose  pieces  [by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner] 
published  since  1957 — all  but  six  appearing  here 
for  the  first  time  in  book  form.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“[This  is  Marianne  Moore’s]  longest  and  best 
collection  since  Selected  Poems  [BRD  1935]. 

.  .  .  Miss  Moore  can  sometimes  get  so  engrossed 
in  a  subject  that  she  forgets  about  the  poetry. 
I  find  ‘Carnegie  Hall:  Rescued’  her  least  good 
published  poem.  .  .  .  The  best  of  the  new  poems, 
however,  are  in  a  new  style  whose  late,  queer 
clarity  resolves  the  fragmented,  refracted 
brilliance  of  the  early  work.  We  no  longer  have 
that  dazzling  obscurity.  .  .  .  Now  she  proceeds 
directly  to  the  core  of  strangeness,  isolating  it 
in  a  few  words.  .  .  .  Reading  her,  one  has  the 
illusion  that  one  could  somehow  manage  without 
the  other  great  modern  poets  if  one  had  to.” 
John  Ashbery 

Book  Week  pi  O  30  '66  160w 
“Miss  Moore’s  slightly  fussed  poetry  has 
the  topical  clutter  of  a  Victorian  whatnot  .  .  . 
but  there  is  an  iron  firmness  behind  the  charm¬ 
ing  disarray.  She  brings  whimsy  to  the  pitch 
of  perception  and  raises  trivia  to  the  level  of 
consequence,  not  out  of  perversity  but  out  of  an 
almost  religious  conviction  that  the  universe 
can  be  seen  in  a  grain  of  sand.  .  .  .  Like  all 
good  poets,  she  cares  about  things  (the  zipper 
fastener,  epoxy  glue,  the  collapsible  dustpan) 
practically  the  same  way  she  cares  about 
people.”  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  17  ’66 
420w 

“[This]  may  be  slight  in  size  but  not  In 
content.  .  .  .  [Miss  Moore’s]  scattered  prose 
pieces  .  .  .  imply  by  title  alone  the  provocative 


MOORE  RUTH.  Niels  Bohr:  the  man,  his 
science,  &  the  world  they  changed;  with 
drawings  by  Sue  Richert  Allen.  436p  pi  $6.95 
Knopf 

B  or  92  Bohr,  Niels  Henrik  David.  Atomic 
bomb  66-17969 

This  biography  “not  only  tells  the  .  .  .  story 
of  Bohr’s  career  but  also  sets  forth  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  modem  physics  without  de¬ 
pendence  on  mathematical  formulas.  Danish- 
born  Niels  Bohr  .  .  .  [described]  the  structure 
of  the  atom  in  1913,  for  which  he  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1922.  .  .  .  The  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  Bohr’s  work,  joined  to  that  of  Max 
Planck  and  Albert  Einstein,  led  to  the  splitting 
of  the  atom  in  1938  as  war  threatened.  .  .  .  [He] 
played  the  leading  scientific  role  in  the 
dramatic  crisis  of  atomic  policy  in  1944  and 
1945.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  succeeded  because  she 
was  not  content  to  describe  only  the  external 
events  of  her  subject’s  life,  but  went  further 
to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  he 
participated  in  the  discovery  of  the  universe  of 
the  atom.  The  book,  therefore,  does  more  than 
tell  the  story  of  an  attractive  human  being;  it 
also  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  twen¬ 
tieth-century  science.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  218:161  N  '66  950w 


Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  30w 
“[This]  is  by  no  means  a  definitive  study  of 
the  life  and  scientific  contribution  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  physicist,  nor  is  it  an  important  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  20th- 
century  physics,  but  it  is  a  clear  and  readable 
account  of  the  life  of  a  scientist  whose  work 
has  exerted  a  major  influence  in  theoretical 
and  applied  science.  Highly  recommended  to 
all  science  collections.”  George  Basalla 
Library  J  91:5601  N  15  ’66  120w 


“[This  book]  turns  out  to  be  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  painless  way  ...  to  taste  the  flavor 
and  excitement  of  modern  atomic  physics,  many 
of  whose  terms  and  notions  still  are  alien  to 
most  persons — complementarity,  uncertainty, 
quantum  mechanics,  exclusion."  Howard 
Simons 

New  Repub  155:28  D  3  ’66  1800w 


“[The  author],  whose  previous  books  in¬ 
clude  ‘The  Coil  of  Life’  [BRD  1961]  and  'The 
Earth  We  Live  on’  [BRD  1956],  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  collecting  and  organizing  the 
information  for  [this  biography],  .  .  .  [It] 

is  a  masterly  mixture  of  biographical  informa¬ 
tion,  mhitary  movements,  .  .  .  the  threat  of 
persecution.  Bohr’s  escape  from  Denmark, 
Bohr’s  visit  to  Los  Alamos,  Bohr’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  V-days,  and 
Bohr’s  world  peace  activities,  terminating  with 
his  death  in  1962  at  the  age  of  77  . 

The  main  points  of  the  quantum  theory 
of  matter  and  radiation  are  mentioned  and 
discussed  along  with  'purely  biographical  mate¬ 
rial,  and  no  major  mistakes  in  the  presentation 
are  made.  George  Gamow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  23  ’66  1450w 


*’,i  yxILBERT  E-  The  imPact  of  industry. 
117p  $4.50;  pa  $2.2o  Prentice-Hall 

301.2  Industrialization  65-23228 


This  study  offers  an  “overview  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  processes  of  change  now  in  action  in 
the  emergence,  of  the  new  nations  of  the  world. 
While  essentially  a  study  of  industrialization 
and  its  implications  for  old  and  new  nations. 
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this  work  serves  to  provide  a  basis  for  study 
of  the  overall  dynamic  processes  followed  by 
industrialized  societies  as  they  strive  toward 
modernization.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


“While  written  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
dustrial  sociology,  Itliis  study]  manages  to 
reflect  the  renewed  interest  of  many  in  the 
field  in  the  process  of  industrialization  rather 
than  the  functional  pre-requisites  for  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  the  book’s  abstract  tone 
and  cryptic  style  are  not  likely  to  endear  it  to 
the  non-professionals  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Moreover,  by  the  author’s  own  admission,  he 
has1  relied  rather  heavily  on  his  own  previous 
publications  instead  of  attempting  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  review  of  the  literature.  So  much,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  better.  More  serious  ...  is  that, 
despite  the  editors’  claims  for  the  series  as  a 
whole,  this  particular  volume  conveys  a  more 
accurate  impression  of  what  is  no  longer  be¬ 
lieved  than  of  what  is  known.  ...  It  is  less 
effective  in  illustrating  the  alternatives.” 
Walter  Phillips 

Am  Soc  R  31:726  O  ’66  550w 


“[Written]  as  the  introduction  to  a  series  on 
‘Modernization  of  Traditional  Societies’  .  .  . 
[this  book!  performs  a  valuable  service  ...  by 
rejecting  tempting  oversimplifications.  .  .  .  [lti 
is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  is  concise  and  im¬ 
portant.” 

Choice  3:150  Ap  '66  180w 


MOORE,  WILLIAM.  How  fast,  how  far,  how 
much;  the  how  of  scientific  measurements. 
175p  lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 

389  Mensuration — Juvenile  literature.  Meas¬ 
uring  instruments — Juvenile  literature 

66-14334 

The  author  of  Tour  Science  Fair  Project 
(BRD  1965)  presents  “the  story  of  unusual 
measurements  and  measuring  devices,  of  how 
scientists  determine  the  age  of  things  and  the 
speed  of  humans.  ...  [It  tells]  how  cameras, 
telescopes,  balloons,  radio,  radar  and  television 
are  used  as  measuring  tools;  how  earthquakes, 
the  force  of  gravity,  the  wind  and  sun  are  used 
in  scientific  exploration.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
"Grades  four  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“The  very  first  chapter  .  .  .  includes  a  detailed 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  human 
speed  is  measured  in  races.  The  application  of 
measurement  to  athletic  events  cannot  help 
but  catch  the  attention  of  even  a  nonscience- 
oriented  child,  and  if  he  is  interested  enough, 
he  may  go  on  to  other  aspects  of  the  subject 
to  find  out  that  he  is  not  as  nonscience-oriented 
as  he  thinks.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:585  O  ’66  130w 
“An  unusually  interesting,  up-to-date  text 
especially  designed  to  answer  ‘How  do.  we 
know?’  questions.  .  .  .  Included  are  projects 
relating  to  these  questions  which  provide  a 
method  for  increasing  the  reader’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  scientists  use  ‘measurement’  to 
[determine]  distances,  density,  age,  mass,  pres¬ 
sure,  .  .  .  metabolism,  etc.  This  is  a  long 

overdue  text  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:2695  My  15  ’66  120w 


MOOREHEAD.  ALAN.  The  fatal  impact:  an 
account  of  the  invasion  of  the  South  Pacific. 
1767-1840  [maps  by  H.  J.  Blackman],  230p 
pi  $5.95  Harper 

910.9  Tahiti.  Australia — Discovery  and  ex¬ 
ploration.  Antarctic  regions.  Cook.  James 

66-11888 

The  author  of  Cooper’s  Creek  (BRD  1964) 
discusses  Captain  James  Cook’s  first  three 
voyages,  concentrating  upon  one  aspect  “that 
fateful  moment  when  a  social  capsule  is  broken 
open,  when  primitive  creatures,  beasts  as  well 
as  men.  are  confronted  for  the  first  time  with 
civilization.”  (Author’s  note)  He  describes  what 
happened  afterwards  to  the  natives  of  Tahiti 
and  Australia,  and  to  the  animal  life  of  the 
Antarctic.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  X.  McCarthy 

America  114:596  Ap  23  66  450w 

Reviewed  bv  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:157  Mr  ’66  480w 

Best  Sell  26:23  Ap  15  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Oliver  Jensen 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  10  ’66  1150w 
Choice  3:703  O  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  31 
’66  500w 

“Inevitably,  Mr  Moorehead's  love  of  wild  life 
and  his  interest  in  exploration  combined  to 
inspire  this  book.  There  is  nothing  much  new 
in  it,  because  he  has  wisely  relied  on  recent 
scholarship  such  as  Dr  Bernard  Smith's  work 
on  the  European  attitude  to  the  new  world 
revealed  by  the  explorers.  But  his  admirable 
prose  will  bring  the  story  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  such  scholars  can  ever 
reach  1 1 

Economist  218:422  Ja  29  ’66  390w 

Reviewed  by  Clarence  Gorchels 

Library  J  91:1417  Mr  15  ’66  I30w 
Library  J  91:3557  J1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  71:168  F  4  ’66  330w 
“About  every  Moorehead  product  there  is  a 
special  quality:  his  books  are  always  popular 
and  usually  memorable.  This  one  is  bound  to 
prove  both.  .  .  .  [He  exercises]  a  rare  ability 
for  becoming  involved  while  remaining  de¬ 
tached.  He  is  a  wonderfully  gifted  reporter 
who  has  applied  the  full  force  of  his  talent  to 
history.  He  compounds  integrity  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  objectivity  with  freshness,  lucidity  with 
an  affection,  for  detail.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  narrative  writing  that  is  terse  and  economi¬ 
cal  and  scrupulously  honest,  yet  colorful  and 
very  much  alive.  ...  Of  the  three  areas  of 
damaging  contact  [considered  in  this  book], 
Alan  Moorehead  has  written  best  about  Tahiti 
and  the  Antarctic.”  Harry  Gordon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Mr  27  '66  1250w 
New  Yorker  42:193  Ap  23  ’66  210w 
Time  87:108  Ap  8  ’66  950w 
TLS  p75  F  3  '66  1050w 


MOOREHEAD,  ALAN.  The  story  of  the  Blue 
Nile;  an  abridgment  by  Lucy  Moorehead  of 
The  Blue  Nile.  150p  pi  maps  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.79  Harper 

962  Blue  Nile  River — Juvenile  literature. 

Africa — History — Juvenile  literature.  Nile 

River — Juvenile  literature  1  66-15679 

“From  its  source  in  the  Ethiopian  highlands, 
the  Blue  Nile  flows  through  the  Sudan  plains, 
joining  the  White  Nile  at  Khartoum.  In  these 
pages  Alan  Moorehead  uses  the  river  as  back¬ 
drop  for  an  account  of  three  .  .  .  expeditions. 
The  first  is  that  of  James  Bruce,  the  formidable 
Scotsman  who  fixed  the  source  of  the  Blue 
Nile  in  1770.  Second  is  Napoleon’s  successful 
invasion  of  Egypt  in  1798,  when  French  soldiers 
encountered  the  fierce  Mamelukes,  descendants 
of  Caucasian  slaves  who  had  risen  to  control 
of  Egypt.  Finally,  there  is  Lord  Napier’s  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Ethiopian  emperor, 
Theodore,  with  its  spectacular  victory  at  Mag- 
dala  in  1868.  This  book  has  been  .  .  .  abridged 
from  the  adult  version  [BRD  19621.  A  section 
devoted  to  Muhammed  Ali’s  campaigns  in  the 
Sudan  in  the  1820’ s  has  been  omitted.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Index.  “Grades  eight  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Marjorie  Stephenson 

Library  J  91:3545  J1  ’66  50w 
“While  this  abridgment  does  not  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  magnificent  sweep  of  Moorehead’s 
prose  style,  the  best  of  a  good  book  telling  a 
fantastic  story  against  an  exotic  background 
has  been  retained.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  J1  25  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:148  D  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:183  N  ’66  460w 
“Non-fiction  must  be  either  stimulating  or 
informative,  and  preferably  both  together.  Alan 
Moorehead’s  Blue  Nile  triumphantly  combines 
the  two  in  this  Junior  Edition  which  com¬ 
pounds  prejudice  against  abridgment  and  pos¬ 
sible  emasculation.  The  writing  remains  sharp 
and  pointful,  controlled  and  economical.  The 
selection  of  extracts  from  diaries,  letters  and 
reports  reinforces  and  enhances  the  analytical 
narrative.  .  .  .  Moreover,  these  extracts  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  scaled  down.  There  does 
seem,  however.  to  be  a  loss  in  coherence. 
Readers  of  the  junior  edition  may  well  want 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  therefore  be  encouraged 
to  turn  to  the  full  one.” 

TLS  pll44  D  9  ’65  380w 
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MOORMAN,  MARY.  William  Wordsworth;  a 
biography;  2v;  v2,  The  later  years,  1803- 
1850.  632p  $11.20  Oxford 
B  or  92  Wordsworth,  William  (57-2574) 

For  volume  one  of  this  work  see  BED  1958. 


“Mrs.  Moorman  avoids  sentimental  piety  and 
almost  all  polemics  concerning  Wordsworth’s 
decline.  Having  gathered  more  information  on 
his  life  than  anyone  else,  she  can  afford  to 
let  her  materials  speak.  .  .  .  Whoever  looks 
for  special  theories,  psychoanalytic  or  other, 
will  be  disappointed,  but  whoever  wishes  to 
know  about  the  realities  of  Wordsworth’s  daily 
existence  must  consult  her  volumes.  With  few 
exceptions  everything  is  here  and  in  its  place. 
The  exceptions  are  that  her  account  of  the  es¬ 
trangement  between  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
contains  a  residue  of  special  pleading,  and  that 
the  strict  use  of  chronological  method  does  not 
allow  discussiqn  of  intellectual  influences  that 
are  not  verified  by  date  or  positive  echo.  .  .  . 
LHer]  emphasis  on  the  practical  man  is  proper 
and  important,  and  has  a  bearing  -  on  the  poet¬ 
ry.  But  it  does  little  to  define  Wordsworth's 
originality,  and  even  evades  a  central  charge 
against  him:  that  he  averted  his  face  from 
human  suffering.’’  Geoffrey  Hartman 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  6  ’66  1600w 
Choice  3:34  Mr  ’66  250w 
"[The  author]  duly  records  the  unamiable 
traits — the  self-righteousness  and  egotism,  the 
dread  of  political  reform,  the  ungraciousness 
that  could  be  so  wounding;  but  an  extenuating 
circumstance  is  nearly  always  found,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interpretation  given.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  her  judgment  is  clouded  by  par¬ 
tiality;  rather,  that  her  long  acquaintance  with 
the  daily  life  of  the  Wordsworths  has  enabled 
her  to  exercise  the  sort  of  tolerant  under¬ 
standing  that  is  proper  between  friends.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  triumph  to  have  dealt  so  thoroughly  and 
at  the  same  time  so  readably  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  well- documented  life.” 

Economist  217:1082  D  4  ’65  500w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  70:834  N  26  ’65  450w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Bateson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:13  D  29  ’66  1700w 
“If  [this]  second  volume  ...  is  not  in  any 
way  dull,  this  must  in  part  be  credited  to  the 
biographer  herself.  Scrupulous,  dignified,  yet 
often  humorous,  her  narrative  must  surely  pro¬ 
vide  the  standard  life  for  our  time.  .  .  .  Most 
of  her  book  is  devoted  to  those  long  years 
during  which  Wordsworth  wrote  few  great 
poems.  .  .  .  [Yet]  the  total  effect  is  not  so 
much  of  a  blaze  of  genius  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  sad  decline,  but  of  a  satisfying  com¬ 
pleteness.  .  .  .  All  that  can  be  said  in  criticism 
.  .  .  is  that  it  rarely  brings  out  just  why 
Wordsworth  repays  the  composition  of  so  long 
and  full  a  biography.  She  could  do  this  more 
easily  in  Volume  I.  with  The  Prelude  to  help 
her:  in  most  of  the  period  covered  by  Volume 
II  there  is  no  equivalent  work  to  prop  up  with 
prose  scaffolding.  Her  commentary  is  a  little 

PYtPTTlfl  1  1  ’ 

'TLS  p33  Ja  20  ’66  2300w 


MORAES,  DOM.  Poems.  1955-1965.  93p  $4.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

821  66-15660 

“The  first  American  edition  of  the  works  of 
.  .  .  the  Oxford-educated  Indian  poet,  winner 
of  the  .  .  .  Hawthornden  Prize,  .  .  .  this  volume 
contains  selections  from  his  three  British- 
published  volumes  of  poetry — A  Beginning. 
1957,  Poems,  1960,  and  John  Nobody,  1965 — and 
a  substantial  number  of  his  new  and  previously 
unpublished  poems’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


“In  characteristically  regular  strophes,  these 
poems  speak  of  alienation,  loss,  discovery,  and 
love — in  short,  the  whole  range  of  mid-century 
lyricism.  The  sense  of  a  clearly  defined  speaker 
sharpens  and  describes  the  meticulously  ordered 
utterance.  .  .  .  [This  volume]  illustrates  the 
declining  reliance  of  younger  poets  upon  allu¬ 
sion,  elliptical  syntax,  or  effete  irony.  But  a 
fine  dramatic  sense  and  a  determination  to 
‘voyage  past  my  darkness  into  light’  inform 
this  distinguished  collection.  Recommended  for 
academic  and  large  public  collections  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetry."  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:3961  S  1  ’66  llOw 
“Some  of  [Moraes’]  best  early  work  echoes 
Auden  and  Muir.  They  remain  strongly  present 
throughout  his  work,  but  one  sees  other  cur¬ 
rents  running  through  it  as  well — notes  of  Soho 
romanticism,  fugitive  American  influences  and 
a  host  of  others  from  Eliot  to  D.  J.  Enright. 


Little  in  the  books  is  quite  in  Moraes’s  very  own 
voice,  yet  a  finely  grained  personality  does 
emerge  despite  the  many  easy,  expansive  effects 
and  the  uncertainty  of  voice.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
certain  death-obsession  in  Moraes’s  most  inter¬ 
esting  work;  in  the  poem  [Letter  to  My  Moth¬ 
er!  that  obsession  seems  subtly  to  link  with 
the  sharp  realization  of  irrecoverably  lost  iden¬ 
tity.  Elsewhere,  children  awaken  into  an  under¬ 
standing  of  death  (as  in  ‘The  Children’) ;  or 
the  poet  himself  sinks  into  a  moment  of  in¬ 
tense  physical  awareness  that  becomes  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  death’s  immanence  in  all  exper¬ 
ience."  M.  L.  Rosenthal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  20  ’66  650w 


MORAN,  CHARLES-  MCMORAN  WILSON, 

1st  baron.  Churchill;  taken  from  the  diaries 
of  Lord  Moran;  the  struggle  for  survival, 
1940-1965  [Eng  title:  Winston  Churchill,  the 
struggle  for  survival,  1940-65].  877p  pi  $10 
Houghton 

B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  66-14761 

“In  the  spring  of  1940,  certain  members  of 
the  British  Cabinet  under  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill,  realizing  the  importance 
of  Churchill  to  Britain  during  the  war  that 
was  accelerating,  asked  Sir  Charles  Wilson  to 
take  charge  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  well-being. 
Then  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  soon  to  become  Lord  Moran,  Dr. 
Wilson  began  keeping  a  detailed  diary  from 
which  the  material  in  this  book  has  been 
drawn.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  114:780  My  28  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:130  Je  ’66  800w 
Best  Sell  26:98  Je  1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hollowood 

Book  Week  p4  My  29  ’66  1950w 
Choice  3:566  S  ’66  180w 
“This  fascinating  and  remarkable  book  .  .  . 
has  stirred  up  a  tremendous  controversy  in 
Britain.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  chosen  to  make 
public  much  that  doctors  usually,  and  quite 
properly,  .  hold  in  confidence.  .  .  .  [But]  there 
is  with  it  a  treasure-chest  of  fragments  and 
observations  .invaluable  for  contemporary  and 
future  historians.  .  .  .  This  reviewer,  for  one, 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  on  Lord  Moran’s 
taste  m  deciding  to  publish.  ...  Of  course, 
that  part  of  the  book  .  .  dealing  with  the 

war  Lis]  the  most  zestful.  .  .  .  What  the  au¬ 
thor  writes  about  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  rela¬ 
tionship  will  certainly  stir  comment  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Once  the  war  is  over,  how¬ 
ever,  the  overall  picture  that  we  get— and 
inevitably  many  will  say  it  is  overlabored — is 
of  a  great  and  aged  warrior  in  decline.” 
Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  26 ’66 

800w 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

Critic  25:52  Ag  ’66  1200w 
“The  truth  is  that  Lord  Moran’s  uncommon 
sensitivity  .does  not  run  in  the  direction  of 
discrimination  and  good  taste — any  more  than 
Boswell  s  did.  His  deepest  interest,  personal 
as  well  as  professional,  is  in  human  fallibility. 
It  is  a .  genuinely  compassionate  interest  .  .  . 
but  it  is  unrelenting:.  .  .  .  Lord  Moran  sees 
cause  .and  effect  between  the  list  of  ills  and 
the  fadings  or  failures  as  the  events  unfolded, 
especially  at  the  end  of  and  after  the  war 
This  .is  where  the  diagnosis  is  almost  certain¬ 
ly  misleading. ....  Lord  Moran’s  book  will  be 
read  more  avidly,  by  politicians  and  students 
as  well  as  .generally,  than  any  books  about 
ideas  or  principles,  .  .  .  When  the  fuss  is 
over,  it  will  remain  a  quite  indispensable  (and 
vastly  readable)  contemporary  document  in 
the  minor  key.” 

Economist  219:969  My  28  ’66  1200w 
Harper  232:103  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  K  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2827  Je  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Lejeune 

Nat  R  18:581  Je  14  ’66  1550w 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:782  My  27  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  J1  7  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Brogan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  15  ’66  2200w 
New  Yorker  42:144  Je  18  ’66  210w 
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“Although  Lord  Moran’s  literary  personality 
may  inspire  some  misgivings,  what  counts  is 
posterity’s  heartless  question :  How  much  does 
this  book  add  to  the  understanding  of  Church¬ 
ill  and  his  times?  My  answer  is — quite  a  lot. 
Much  of  it  is  on  the  level  of  anecdotes.  .  .  . 
From  Yalta,  Potsdam,  Washington,,  and  Che¬ 
quers,  the  diary  picks  up  like  a  "tape  recorder 
some  of  those  pungent  comments  which  escape 
official  histories.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  too.  Lord 
Moran’s  own  reflections  and  reports  are  illumi¬ 
nating.  ...  In  painful  but  necessary  detail, 
Lord  Moran  describes  the  repeated  blows  that 
shook  Churchill's  physical  constitution.  .  .  . 
To  read  of  this  is  distressing,  but  no  one  who 
has  had  to  face  these  realities  in  his  own  life 
can  feel  that  they  belittle  Churchill.  And 
Lord  Moran’s  words  convince  us  in  the  end 
that  his  feeling  for  Churchill  goes  far  beyond 
either  facile  veneration  or  a  cheap  desire  to 
expose  him.”  Richard  Mayne 

Reporter  34:42  Je  16  '66  1550w 
"Mortality,  the  slowly  strangling  hand  of 
Death,  is  the  book’s  theme.  Time  and  time 
again,  one  is  appalled  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  Churchill  was  physically  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  tire  immense  burdens  of  his  office, 
but  that  the  same  was  true  of  those  other 
statesmen  who  held  in  their  hands  so  much 
human  happiness  or  misery.  .  .  .  Lord  Moran 
is  a  born  spectator — cool,  humane,  shrewd  in 
judgment  and  compassionate  in  understanding. 
A  very  convincing  picture  of  Churchill 
emerges;  [both]  his  great  qualities  .  .  .  [and 
his]  weaknesses.  .  .  .  Lord  Moran  met,  with 
Churchill,  all  the  great  men  of  the  Western 
alliance,  watched  them,  and  pinned  them  down 
in  his  pages.  .  .  .  Whatever  mild  discomfort 
this  book  may  have  caused  some.  Lord  Moran 
deserves  his  taste  of  fame.”  J.  H.  Plumb 
Sat  R  49:29  My  28  ’66  850w 
TLS  p485  Je  2  '66  2900w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxxiii  autumn  ’66  12 Ow 


MORAN,  GABRIEL.  Theology  of  revelation. 
223p  $4.95  Herder  &  Herder 
231  Revelation  66-16578 

The  author  interprets  revelation  as  “the 
interpersonal  union  between  God  and  men 
within  the  history  of  a  community  .  .  .  [and] 
the  man  Jesus  as  the  recipient  of  the  total 
revelation,  so  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
becomes  central  in  the  revelational  order.  .  .  . 
[He  stresses]  the  continuing  revelatory  action 
of  Christ.”  (Pref)  Appendix:  Constitution  on 
Divine  Revelation  [of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council] .  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  theme  has  for  a  long  time 
needed  a  good  expositor,  for  the  notion  that 
all  of  revelation  is  immutable  and  static  has 
been  so  stressed  that  theology  is  not  the  dy¬ 
namic  force  in  the  life  of  the  Church  it  should 
be.  The  author’s  style  is  simple  and  clear, 
his  learning  worn  lightly.”  E  S.  Stanton 
America  114:663  My  7  66  40w 

"Moran  reappraises  the  idea  of  revelation 
from  a  ‘progressive’  Roman  Catholic  position. 
.  .  He  discards  the  idea  of  revelation  as  a 
‘divinely  produced  declaration  or  manifestation 
of  a  thing  previously  unknown’  (propositional 
revelation)  in  favor  of  revelation  as  a  com¬ 
munion  of  intersubjectivity.’  Where  this  differs 
from  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in 
Moran’s  contention  that  revelation  properly 
viewed  happened  and  continues  to  happen  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ..  .  .  . 
Moran  goes  on  to  work  out  this  conception  of 
revelation  with  reference  to  the  apostolic  col¬ 
lege,  the  Bible  and  the  church.  As  we  would 
expect,  it  is  in  these  areas,  especially  that  of 
the  church,  that  typical  Roman  Catholic  em¬ 
phases  begin  to  appear.”  R.  E.  Koenig 

Christian  Century  83:808  Je  22  ’66 

250w 

“[Brother  Moran]  skillfully  synthesizes  many 
of  the  best  insights  of  recent  European  theol¬ 
ogy  But  beyond  reaping  what  others  have 
sowed,  he  develops  a  responsible  position  based 
on  well-defined  philosophical  positions;  .  .  .  and 
tendencies  are  personalist,  existential,  and 
phenomenological.  .  .  ..His  study  makes  it  un¬ 
deniable  that  revelation  is,  .  above  all  else, 
an  ineffable  personal  communion  between  God 
and  His  elect  people— a  communion  which 
consists  indeed  in  knowledge,  but  is  not  fully 
reducible  to  objective  statements  of  a  fac¬ 
tual  or  doctrinal  kind.  If  there  is. a  weakness 
in  the  book,  it  is  perhaps  an  excessive  tendency 
to  react  against  earlier  presentations  which 
have  overemphasized  these  objective  elements. 

It  is  to  [the  author’s]  credit  that  he  has 
raised  the  issues  sharply.  .  .  .  Moran  has 


unquestionably  put  the  accent  where  it  should 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  light  of  Vatican  II 
— namely  on  the  salvific  encounter  which  takes 
place  here  and  now  between  the  believer  and 
God.”  Avery  Dulles 

Commonweal  84:591  S  16  ’66  llOOw 


MORASSI,  ANTONIO.  Titian.  (Great  masters 
of  the  past  ser)  69p  il  col  pi  $27.50  N.Y. 
graphic 

759.5  Titian  (Tiziano  Vecelli)  65-23598 

“The  material  for  the  color  illustrations  in 
this  book  has  been  chosen  from  collections  in 
Paris,  Rome,  Madrid.  Florence,  Vienna  and 
Venice,  in  order  to  define  and  trace  the 
painter’s  style  through  the  various  stages  of 
his  artistic  development.  Professor  Morassi 
interprets  Titian’s  contribution  to  world  art  in 
terms  of  the  concepts  of  modern  criticism.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 


Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  70w 
"A  book  which  presents  the  Great  Venetian 
agreeably  for  the  general  reader.  Morassi  is 
a  highly  qualified  scholar.  His  text,  which 
surveys  Titian’s  total  development,  is  readable 
and  reasonable,  but  adds  nothing  remarkably 
new.  Because  of  the  heavy  dependence  on 
color,  the  illustrations  are  highly  selective, 
hence  there  are  frequent  text  references  to 
paintings  which  are  not  reproduced.  The  plates 
are  better  than  average,  but  they  suffer  in 
varying  degrees  from  the  distortions  which 
generally  beset  color  reproductions.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations  are  adequately  annotated.” 

Choice  3:202  My  ’66  200w 
“Mr.  Morassi,  connoisseur  of  Venetian  paint¬ 
ing,  has  enhanced  his  international  reputation 
with  a  readable  and  scholarly  analysis  of 
Titian’s  growth,  interpreted  in  terms  of  con¬ 
temporary  values.  Supported  by  recent  re¬ 
search,  Morassi  has  restored  to  Titian  several 
paintings  formerly  attributed  to  Giorgione. 
Handsomely  printed,  the  volume  is  generously 
illustrated  with  magnificent  large  color  plates. 
Recommended  for  all  art  collections.”  R.  N. 
Van  Note 

Library  J  91:1214  Mr  1  '66  60w 


MORAVIA,  ALBERTO.  The  lie:  tr.  by  Angus 

Davidson.  334p  $5.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-18862 

Francesco  Merighi,  the  protagonist,  “is  a 
middle-aged  journalist  who  has  been  strenuous¬ 
ly  practicing  noninvolvement  with  the  world 
in  general  and  his  family  in  particular.  Rather 
reluctantly  he  determines  to  commit  himself 
for  reasons  he  spends  considerable  time  failing 
to  explain.  .  .  .  He  soon  falls  into  a  tangle  of 
guilt  that  effectively  immobilizes  him  for  the 
duration.  Any  live  feelings  he  might  have  for 
his  wife — and  they  are  few — get  killed  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  has  become  a  procuress. 
The  very  real  feelings  he  has  for  his  step¬ 
daughter  turn  Oedipal  and  self-paralyzing.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Translation  of 
L’Attenzione. 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Healey 

America  115:39  J1  9  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Ya.nitelli 

Best  Sell  26:152  J1  15  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  B.  G.  Chevigny 

Book  Week  p6  Je  20  ’66  1600w 
“For  37  years  Alberto  Moravia  has  been 
writing  novels  that  revolve  in  slow-motion 
about  unhappily  bored  Roman  anti-heroes — 
blasd,  fatigued  young  men  listlessly  scuffing 
around  for  their  lost  identities  amid  the  rub¬ 
ble  of  European  middle-class  values.  .  .  . 

But  in  ‘The  Lie’  his  techniques  fail  him,  and 
he  is  caught  out  in  a  palpable  dead  calm.  .  .  . 
Moravia  has  chosen  to  tell  his  non-story  in 
the  form  of  a  diary — a  sort  of  novelist’s  work 
book — and  the  reader  finds  himself  looking  less 
at  a  mirror  of  life  than  at  the  mirror  within 
the  mirror.  ‘The  Lie’  becomes  a  brilliant 

essay  about  a  novelist  watching  himself 
write  a  novel.  .  .  .  [Moravia’s]  rueful  gift  has 
been  to  give  a  kind  of  substance  to  emptiness. 
But  in  ‘The  Lie,’  by  going  into  partnership 
with  his  anti-hero,  he  has  been  trapped  into 
the  squirrel  cage  himself;  he  shares  the 
emptiness  rather  than  recording  it.”  Melvin 
Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  ’66 
390w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Bimonte 

Commonweal  85:33  O  7  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  91:3239  Je  15  ’66  140w 
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MORAVIA,  ALBERTO — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:787  Ag  9  ’66  430w 


Reviewed  by  David  Craig: 

New  Statesman  72:524  O  7 


’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:26  Jl  28  ’66 
1050w 

“A  bold,  intricate,  difficult,  sometimes  un¬ 
certain  but  always  astonishing  new  novel.  .  .  . 
As  the  events  of  the  ostensible  story  move 
on  .  .  .  the  internal  tale,  Moravia’s  tale,  more 
and  more  reveals  its  configuration.  For  the 
most  part  brilliantly  lucid,  the  writing  oc¬ 
casionally  becomes  occluded,  repetition  occurs, 
and  a  certain  unsureness  manifests  itself.  .  .  . 
But  the  novel  continually  recovers,  and  re¬ 
embraces  its  own  life.  ...  In  creating  his  book 
this  way  Moravia  both  goes  beyond  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  kind  of  fiction  which  purports 
to  be  about  something  other  than  itself,  which 
proposes  to  be  an  illumination  of  the  world 
through  an  analogue  of  action.  .  .  .  And  he 
sheds  light  on  the  process  by  which  art  be¬ 
comes  its  own  justification  yet  by  that  very 
fact  becomes  the  medium  by  which  we  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  we  can  live.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Je  26  ’66  1700w 
Newsweek  67:96B  Je  27  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Sat  R  49:30  Ag  13  ’66  2900w 


Time  87:108  Je  24  ’66  120w 


“[Moravia’s]  image  of  a  rather  dated 
‘realist’  remains,  in  spite  of  his  present  pre¬ 
occupation  with  quite  another  sort  of  realism. 
.  .  .  [In  this  book  he]  explores  the  nature  of 
reality,  [and  tries]  to  use  the  stuff  of  his  old 
novels  in  new  forms.  What  exercises  him  now 
is  the  difficulty  of  achieving  any  kind  of  re¬ 
lationship  with  reality.  .  .  with  the  world  of 
the  senses  or  of  objective  truth.  .  .  .  But  all 
this  is  treated  in  the  old  language  of  realism, 
with  the  old  techniques  and  even  with  the  old 
brand  of  what  now  seems  faintly  like  self- 
parodying  outspokenness.  .  .  .  The  language  in 
Mr.  Davidson’s  good  workmanlike  translation 
is  plain  .  .  .  but  the  technical  complexity  used 
in  treating  an  already  complex  subject  finally 
defeats  itself  and  produces,  not  just  a  sense 
of  total  unreality,  but  even  confusion  and  a 
feeling  that  it  was  all  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
.  .  .  A  writer  of  Moravia’s  age  and  with  an 
established  formula  for  success  might  well 
carry  on  repeating  himself,  raising  no  eye¬ 
brows.  satisfying  his  public.  Instead,  he  has 
turned  to  what  is  far  riskier  and  satisfies  no 
one,  probably  not  even  himself.  One  cannot 
fail  to  admire  him  for  it.” 

TLS  p933  O  13  ’66  650w 


MORAVIA,  ALBERTO.  Man  as  an  end;  a  de¬ 
fense  of  humanism:  literary,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  essays;  tr.  from  the  Italian  by  Bernard 
Wall.  254p  $5.50  Farrar,  Straus 

809  65-26572 

Eighteen  essays  “in  the  field  of  historical 
analysis  and  literary  criticism.  The  title  essay 
...  is,  Moravia  writes,  ‘a  defense  of  humanism 
at  a  time  when  anti-humanism  is  the  fashion. 
As  literature  is,  by  its  very  nature,  humanist, 
it  follows  that  any  defense  of  humanism  is  a 
defense  of  literature.’  The  essays  collected  here 
are,  [from  this  point  of  view],  all  literary,  and 
they  range  from  deep  studies  of  Machiavelli, 
Boccaccio,  and  Manzoni  to  Communism  in 
Power  and  the  Problems  of  Art,  Notes  on  the 
Novel.  Eroticism  in  Literature,  and  The  ’Vul¬ 
garity’  of  Verdi.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Published 
in  Italian  under  the  title  L’TJomo  Come  Fine 
a  Altri  Saggi. 


syntactically  untidy,  and  capable  of  such  howl¬ 
ers  as  rendering  ‘enlightenment’  as  ‘illumin- 
ism.’  ”  John  Simon 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  17  ’66  1300w 
Choice  3:298  Je  ’66  llOw 


Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  '66  30w 
“There  is  a  polemic  or  oracular  strain  in 
[Alberto  Moravia’s]  writing — particularly  his 
nonfiction — that  becomes  more  noticeable  as  the 
years  go  by.  This  first  English  collection  of  his 
essays,  including  material  ranging  from  1941  to 
the  present,  demonstrates:  .  .  .  his  funda¬ 

mental  nature  as  a  fiction-writer,  his  formid¬ 
able  talent  as  an  essayist  and  literary  critic, 
and  the  slight  tendency  toward  dogmatism  or 
opinionated  assertion  he  has  acquired  in  recent 
years.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting  parts  of  this 
new  volume  are  those  dealing  with  the  craft 
of  writing  and  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  his 
art.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  fascinating  things 
about  ‘Man  as  an  End’  is  that  it  reveals  the 
intricate  relationship  between  Moravia  the 
novelist  and  Moravia  the  critic.”  Donald 
Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  13  ’66 

750w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Bimonte 

Commonweal  85:33  O  7  '66  650w 


“These  essays  by  novelist  and  short-story 
writer  Alberto  Moravia  are  the  very  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  far-ranging  Italian  mind  of  the 
Renaissance.  Moravia  is  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  and  discourses  in  limpid  prose  about 
some  of  his  favorite  subjects.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
vitality  and  warmth  here  which  often  does 
not  appear  in  Moravia’s  fiction.  Humanism  will 
rarely  find  a  more  logical  or  more  agreeable 
defender  in  this  scientific  world.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all  academic  and  larger  public 
libraries.”  H.  F.  Berolzheimer 

Library  J  91:950  F  15  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:26  Jl  28  ’66  1200w 
“Where  these  essays  bear  directly  upon  pol¬ 
itics  or  philosophy,  it  is  well  to  think  of  them 
as  the  products  of  a  particular  time  and  social 
context.  Often,  they  are  arguments  addressed 
to  a  special  situation.  Their  structure  is  rhe¬ 
torical  or  dialectical;  they  tend  to  skirt  po¬ 
tential  objections  and  to  avoid  or  generalize 
areas  that  more  rigorous  thinking  must  con¬ 
front.  In  this  sense,  they  are  literary  acts 
rather  than  speculations.  But  there’s  a  great 
fire  in  them,  both  of  argument  and  of  insight. 

.  .  .  These  writings  are  directly  linked  by,  or 
suggest,  certain  preoccupations.  For  instance: 
the  relationship  of  the  writer  to  his  craft,  the 
effect  of  social  change  upon  literary  genres, 
the  shifting  historical  role  of  the  creative 
artist,  the  difference  between  genuine  art  and 
the  art  of  special  pleading.  .  .  .  Learning  and 
the  sense  of  history  are  everywhere  in  these 
pages;  .  .  .  they  have  the  deftness  of  handling 
that  characterizes  the  best  literary  journalism. 
A  dividend  of  these  essays  is  that  thev  help 
us  to  understand  the  [author’s]  fiction.”  Gene 
Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  30  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Simmons 

Sat  R  49:40  Ja  22  ’66  750w 


MORAY.  ANN.  A  fair  stream  of  silver:  love 
tales  from  Celtic  lore  collected  and  retold  by 
Ann  Moray.  206p  $5  Morrow 
398.2  Folklore,  Celtic  65-24510 

The  author  has  “recreated  eleven  love  stories 
from  Ancient  Irish  manuscripts  and  from  frag¬ 
ments.  tales  and  ballads  found  in  Scotland,  the 
Hebridean  Isles,  the  Shetland  Isles.  Wales  and 
Brittany.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


Reviewed  by  Hugh  McGovern 

America  114:268  F  19  ’66  280w 

“Unfortunately,  these  essays,  even  the  long 
ones,  are  skimpy,  superficial,  tangential,  repeti¬ 
tious;  often  inconsistent,  and  still  more  often 
obvious.  When  they  make  a  point,  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  dubious  one:  thus  Machiavelli’s  greatness 
and  shortcomings  are  explained  as  a  desperate 
effort  to  convert  moral  exhaustion  and  weakness 
into  some  sort  of  strength — which,  as  so  often  in 
Moravia’s  book,  describes  the  author  rather 
than  the  subject.  .  .  .  Here  and  there,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  a  valid  aiierqu .  .  .  .  Certain  in¬ 
sights  into  the  merits  of  Boccaccio  and  Man¬ 
zoni  are  convincing,  but  they  fail  to  convev  the 
claim  for  greatness  made  for  the  two  writers 
.  Moravia’s  style,  incidentally,  is  not  helped 
by  Bernard  Wall  s  translation;  ungrammatical, 


In  all  of  these  stories  one  notes  the  sense 
of  wonder,  the  marvellous  powers  of  imagina¬ 
tion  which  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  Celt.  Miss 
Moray’s  handling  of  -this  old  material  is  sen¬ 
sitive  and  lively.  The  collection  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  Celtic  lore  and  to 
all  who  want  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  ‘realism’  of  so  much  contemporary 
literature.  And  this  is  physically  a  beautiful 
book  as  well.  There  are  lovelv  cuts  used  as 
Illustrations:  featuring  Celtic  designs  such  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Kells.”  Pa¬ 
tricia  Ryan 

Best  Sell  25:405  Ja  15  ’66  140w 


A  varied  and  rich  collection  full  of  the  fairy 
gifts,  learning  and  wisdom,  song  and  laughter. 
Essential  for  the  folklorist,  this  book  will  be 
an  invaluable  source  for  the  storyteller.  It  is 
also  recommended  for  the  reader  who  enjoya 
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the  fanciful  and  wonder  tale — they  are  all 
beautifully  rendered — and  especially  for  college 
English  collections.  The  glossary  and  selected 
bibliography  are  ample  and  scholarly.”  M.  H. 
Zippich 

Library  J  90:5395  D  15  *65  80w 

• 


MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  SAINT.  The  complete 
works  of  St  Thomas  More;  v4,  Utopia:  ed.  by 
Edward  Surtz  and  J.  H.  Hexter.  629  il  $15 
Yale  univ.  press 

321  Utopias  (63-7949) 

‘‘This  is  the  second  volume  to  be  published 
in  the  14-volume  scholarly  edition  of  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  St.  Thomas  More.  It  is  devoted 
entirely  to  his  masterpiece.  Utopia.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  treats  at  length  the  composition, 
historical  milieu,  sources,  parallels,  influences, 
and  editions.  There  follows,  on  facing  pages, 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Latin  text  and  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  G.  C.  Richards  transla¬ 
tion.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Hastings 

Am  Hist  R  72:177  O  ‘66  600w 
“The  first  scholarly  edition  to  be  published  in 
the  last  70  years,  the  entire  work  is  superbly 
edited.  .  .  .  Smaller  libraries  will  no  doubt  find 
the  Utopia  available  in  the  Yale  series  of  se¬ 
lected  works  to  be  sufficient:  but  this  scholarly 
edition  is  essential  for  any  serious  study.” 
W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:4093  O  1  ’65  130w 
‘‘[This  volume]  is  an  immense  work  of  pains¬ 
taking  erudition,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
standard  text  for  this  generation.  But  that 
said,  a  number  of  reservations  must  be  made. 
.  .  .  It  begins  well:  Professor  Hexter’ s  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  structure  is  apt  and  convincing. 
.  .  .  The  long  essay  which  follows,  always  in¬ 
teresting,  stimulating  and  idiosyncratic,  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
[Prof.  Hexter]  gives  a  personal  and  often  con¬ 
troversial  point  of  view,  and  makes  little  or 
no  serious  attempt  to  present  the  views  of 
others.  .  .  .  Father  Surtz’ s  contributions  are 
unexceptionable  by  comparison,  but  they  sadly 
resemble  the  painstaking  assemblages  of  dis¬ 
connected  minutiate  which  caricature  the  best 
feature  of  American  scholarship — thoroughness. 
.  .  .  The  choice  of  translation  is  curious:  Rich¬ 
ards’s  translation  is  in  peculiarly  colourless 
semiliturgical  English.  ...  It  is  not  as  literally 
accurate  as  it  might  seem,  and  the  alterations 
in  the  present  edition  have  not  always  im¬ 
proved  it  in  this  respect.” 

TLS  p706  Ag  4  '66  1050w 


MOREAU,  JOHN  ADAM.  Randolph  Bourne: 
legend  and  reality.  227p  $5  Public  affairs 
press 

B  or  92  Bourne,  Randolph  Silliman  66-17651 
This  book  analyses  the  career  of  this  "radical 
critic  of  American  society  .  .  .  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“First  full-length  study  of  Bourne  published 
since  Louis  Filler’s  [Randolph  Bourne,  BED 
194$].  They  have  in  common  a  generally  care¬ 
less  job  of  printing.  .  .  .  Moreau’s  treatment 
is  more  complete:  he  dispels  some  of  the  myths 
about  Bourne’s  pre-college  years  and  his  final 
days,  having  more  information  .  .  .  than  was 
available  to  Filler;  he  gives  more  attention  to 
Bourne’s  extensive  writing  in  areas  other  than 
politics.  .  .  .  The  ‘legend’  of  Bourne  is  probed 
rather  more  to  separate  fact  from  repeated 
hearsay  and  allegation  than  for  Bourne’s  be¬ 
coming  a  symbol,  available  and  converted  to 
new  uses  by  each  new  generation  of  youth 
since  his  days  of  reality.  Uneven  in  its  anal¬ 
yses  of  Bourne’s  writing,  yet  the  fullest  at¬ 
tempt  we  have.  Undergraduates  should  profit 
from  its  aim  at  dispassionate  objectivity.” 
Choice  3:522  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Levensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  14  ’66 
750w 

“[The  author]  methodically  narrates  Bourne’s 
personal  and  public  life,  woven  together  from 
interviews  and  the  Bourne  Papers  at  Columbia 
University.  Though  he  believes  that  Bourne 
was  ‘grandly  wrong’  about  a  number  of  things, 
the  author  is  extremely  sympathetic,  even  too 
much  so,  ascribing  to'  him.  for  example,  ‘just 
war’  doctrine  as  defense  against  critics  of 
Bourne’s  position  on  the  War.  Not  an  orig¬ 
inal  nor  a  profound  thinker.  Bourne  moved  his 
readers  through  the  urgency  and  passion  of  his 


commitments,  qualities  which  the  book  does 
not  quite  capture.  The  lack  of  an  index  is 
unfortunate.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:2827  Je  1  ’66  140w 


MOREHEAD,  ALBERT,  jt.  ed.  Best  loved 

songs  and  hymns.  See  Morehead,  J. 


MOREHEAD,  JAMES,  ed.  Best  loved  songs 
and  hymns;  popular,  patriotic,  and  folk 
songs,  church  hymns  and  gospel  songs, 
spirituals  and  carols;  ed.  by  James  More¬ 
head  and  Albert  Morehead.  405p  $4.95  World 
pub. 

784.6  Songs,  American.  National  songs, 
American.  Folk  songs — U.S.  Hymns 

65-23361 

Contains  “over  200  items  each  prefaced  by 
a  brief  note  about  the  composer  and  the  story 
behind  the  song  or  hymn.  The  words  and  music 
of  each  are  given  with  guitar  chord  notation 
above  the  piano  version.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  25:386  Ja  1  ’66  llOw 
“While  similar  in  content  to  so  many  favor¬ 
ite  anthologies,  this  one  contains  some  novel 
features.  The  musical  settings  are  simple  four- 
part  which  makes  them  suitable  for  barber¬ 
shop  style  as  well  as  solo  singing.  The  usual 
guitar  and  ukulele  chords  are  indicated  in  all 
but  the  hymns.  Most  of  the  songs  and  hymns 
are  complete  on  one  open  page  which  is  im¬ 
portant  as  the  book  must  be  propped  open  to 
lie  flat  on  a  piano  rack.  Decorative  borders 
around  each  page  might  tend  to  distract  from 
the  content  but  are  not  offensive.  A  short  in¬ 
troductory  annotation  for  each  selection  is 
most  informative,  if  somewhat  anecdotal,  and 
could  be  of  substantial  reference  value  espe¬ 
cially  in  public  libraries.  For  medium  to  large 
collections,  both  adult  and  YA.”  J.  M.  Boonin 
Library  J  91:1426  Mr  15  ’66  160w  [YA] 


MOREIRA,  J.  ROBERTO,  jt.  auth.  Society  and 
education  in  Brazil.  See  Havighurst,  R.  J. 


MOREY,  ADRIAN.  Gilbert  Foliot  and  his  letters 
[by]  Adrian  Morey  and  C.  N.  L.  Brooke.  312p 
$12  Cambridge 

B  or  92  Foliot,  Gilbert,  Bp.  65-17204 

“Foliot  was  successively  Abbot  of  Gloucester, 
Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Bishop  of  London.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  leading  opponent  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  Becket  in  his  struggle  with  Henry  II. 
.  .  .  [The  authors]  seek  to  interpret  [his]  let¬ 
ters  and,  through  them,  to  throw  light  on  [his] 
personality  and  the  society  he  and  his  letters 
reflect.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“Perhaps  because  this  volume  grew  out  of  an 
introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  Gilbert’s  letters 
and  charters  (soon  to  be  published),  the  authors 
have  failed  to  give  us  a  book  that  will  stand 
alone.  The  full  bibliography  will  only  appear 
subsequently  with  the  edited  letters.  There  are 
also  several  footnote  references  to  other  books 
in  process  by  various  authors,  leaving  the  seri¬ 
ous  reader  ...  to  suspend  judgment  on  several 
points  until  these  books  are  published.  More 
seriously  at  fault  is  the  curious  organization. 
The  reader  is  given  the  same  information  in 
more  or  less  detail  in  separate  places  and  left 
with  a  blurred  chronological  impression.  .  .  . 
Grateful  scholars  .  .  .  may  not  complain,  but 
the  reader  .  .  .  has  some  reason  for  withholding 
his  unqualified  approval.”  C.  R.  Young 

Am  Hist  R  72:153  O  ’66  250w 
“No  one  is  better  qualified  to  produce  a 
biographical  study  of  .  .  .  Foliot  than  [the 
authors].  This  excellent  work  is  the  most 
judicious  and  thorough  account  and  assessment 
of  the  tempestuous  bishop’s  career  in  print.  .  .  . 
Many  aspects  of  the  bishop’s  official  and  per¬ 
sonal  life  are  illuminated  to  an  extent  not  be¬ 
fore  attempted.  Some  portions  of  this  work  .  .  . 
approach  the  brilliant— for  example,  their  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Gilbert’s  letters  and  their  place  in 
12th-century  epistolography,  as  is  the  chapter 
on  medieval  forgeries  in  general  and  the  Glou¬ 
cester  forgeries  in  particular.  Undergraduates 
will  be  particularly  edified  by  the  intelligent  and 
imaginative  use  of  the  principle  source,  Gilbert’s 
letters  and  charters.  .  .  .  The  undergraduate 
library  should  hold  this  well  indexed  study.” 

Choice  3:668  O  ’66  230w 
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MOREY,  WALTER.  Gentle  Ben:  11.  by  John 
Schoenherr.  191p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.91  Dutton 
Bears — Stories  65-21290 

“Ben’s  a  bear — an  enormous  Alaskan  brownie 
most  of  whose  five  years  have  been  spent 
chained  and  underfed  in  a  dark  shed.  He  is 
surprisingly  tractable,  padding  around  behind 
his  new  owner,  13-year-old  Mark  Andersen, 
like  a  dog  on  a  leash.  Mark’s  happiness  with 
his  pet  is,  however,  short-lived.  Goaded  into  a 
full-throated,  murderous  rage,  Ben  rakes  his 
drunken  former  owner  across  the  face,  and 
the  townspeople  want  the  bear  destroyed.  In¬ 
stead,  Ben  is  quickly  put  aboard  ship  and  let 
loose  on  a  lonely  Aleutian  island,  where  his 
life  is  again  threatened,  this  time  as  the 
target  for  big-game  hunters  and  an  unscrupul¬ 
ous  guide.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.’’  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“Every  step  in  the  remarkable  relationship 
between  boy  and  bear  is  traced  with  conviction. 
Fear  and  suspense  build  up  first  for  the  boy’s 
life  then  for  the  bear’s.  The  almost  too  neat 
ending  becomes  believable,  partly  because  it  is 
so  carefully  prepared  and  partly  because  Ben 
is  such  a  lovable  creature  (wonderfully  shown 
in  John  Schoenherr’s  pictures).’’  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  p20  N  28  ’65  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  4  '65 
50w 

“More  than  a  fine  animal  story,  Mr.  Morey 
has  written  a  vivid  chronicle  of  Alaska,  its 
people  and  places,  challenges  and  beauties.  Told 
with  a  simplicity  and  dignity  which  befits  its 
characters,  human  and  animal,  Gentle  Ben  is 
a  memorable  reading  experience  which  will  re¬ 
mind  many  of  Lynd  Ward’s  Biggest  Bear  IBRD 
1952],  For  a  younger  audience.’’  Jeraline 
Nerney 

Library  J  91:427  Ja  15  ’66  60w 
“Mr.  Morey  bulks  out  his  tale  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  salmon  harvest,  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  that  makes  boom  towns  out  of  tiny 
Alaskan  coastal  villages  for  the  six  weeks  In 
which  the  salmon  are  ‘running.’  To  keep  the 
plot  boiling,  there  are  raids  by  pirates  on  the 
salmon  traps,  shipwrecks  and  bear  battles.  Yet 
the  story  always  returns  to  the  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  Ben  and  the  boy.  Needless  to 
say  Ben  does  not  end  up  a  glowering  wall 
trophy.  This  modestly  satisfying  story  has  won 
the  first  Dutton  Junior  Animal  Book  Award.” 
G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  N  14  ’65  llOw 


MORGAN,  BAYARD  QUINCY.  A  critical  bib¬ 
liography  of  German  literature  in  English 
translation,  1481-1927.  2d  ed  rev  &  enl  690p 
•HO  Scarecrow.  Supplement  embracing  the 
years,  1928-1955.  601p  $14  Scarecrow 
016.83  German  literature — Bibliography.  Eng¬ 
lish  literature — Bibliography.  65-13549 

The  first  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  second 
revised  edition  which  appeared  in  1938;  the 
first  edition  was  published  in  1922.  The  supple¬ 
mentary  volume  is  a  new  work.  Index  of  trans¬ 
lations  in  volume  one. 


“Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trans¬ 
lators  of  this  important  bibliography  were 
Americans  the  list  provides  one  of  the  essential 
tools  for  the  study  of  the  impact  of  German 
literature  in  the  United  States.” 

Am  Lit  38:145  Mr  ’66  130w 


“[The  first]  volume  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  author’s  aims  in  compiling  a  ‘critical’  bib¬ 
liography,  in  that  he  indicates  the  quality — or 
lack  thereof — of  the  translations.  The  supple¬ 
ment  deviates  from  the  standards  listed  by  the 
author  in  the  introduction  to  his  first  volume. 
He  indicates  that  age  and  health  have  restricted 
the  scope  of  his  second  work;  he  has  not  been 
able  personally  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  each 
translation  listed  in  his  revised  bibliography, 
and  he  has  included  titles  which  he  ‘should 
once  have  rejected.’  Morgan  offers  the  generali¬ 
zation  ‘that  non- technical  works,  in  whatever 
field,  now  seem  to  me  acceptable.’  However, 
this  reviewer  finds  it  peculiar  to  include  The 
Art  of  Sacrifice  m  Chess  in  a  critical  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  of  literature.  There  are  several  obvious 
misprints  and  one  major  error  in  binding  the 
pages  When  this  defect  is  remedied,  the  set 
will  be  a  valuable  reference  work  for  any 
library.” 

Choice  3:110  Ap  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  Heinz  Bluhm 

Mod  Lang  J  50:426  O  ’66  2400w 


MORGAN,  BERRY.  Pursuit.  241p  $4.95  Hough¬ 
ton 

66-11221 

“This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
novels  [entitled  Certain  Shadows]  dealing  with 
an  imaginary  county  in  Mississippi,  during  the 
first  60  years  of  this  century.  Ned  Ingles,  an 
emotionally  unstable  descendant  of  old  planta¬ 
tion  owners,  renounces  a  teaching  career  in 
New  Orleans  to  return  to  his  ancestral  home 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  force  his  bastard  son, 
Laurance,  into  the  role  of  dutiful  son  and  heir. 
Laurance,  however,  is  obsessed  by  religion, 
wants  only  to  be  a  Catholic  priest,  refuses  to 
marry  and  have  children  ...  to  carry  on  the 
old  heritage.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Tornquist 

Book  Week  p4  D  25  '66  600w 
“Though  an  exciting  book — [this]  is  an  in¬ 
creasingly  bewildering  one.  it  is  to  be  devoutly 
wished  that  its  succeeding  volumes  will  bring 
it  out  of  its  murky  confusions  into  its  proper 
place  as  the  early  part  of  a  fuller,  brighter, 
more  ordered  whole.  By  itself,  as  a  novel,  it  is 
compulsively  readable,  but  only  in  a  qualified 
sense  complete.  It  leaves  so  many  characters 
adrift,  so  many  situations  in  doubt,  relation¬ 
ships  unclarified,  and  implications  to  be 
guessed  at  without  hints,  that  it  is  more 
generously  viewed  as  a  preliminary  than  as  a 
concluded  work.  Yet  it  is  so  lively  and  deadly 
a  sample  of  things  to  come  that  in  its  curiously 
traditional  way  it  -is  most  affecting  and  effec¬ 
tive.”  Richard  Sullivan 

Critic  25:107  O  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:143  N  ’68  160w 


“There  are  certain  inevitable  moments  in 
literature  when  a  theme  or  a  setting  passes 
over  into  history  and  can  be  resurrected  most 
successfully  only  as  parody.  .  .  .  Here,  once 
again,  is  the  Literary  South,  its  odors  and 
grotesqueries  sadly  predictable  in  tone  if  not 
form.  .  .  .  [Ned  Ingles]  is  indeed  mad,  but 
not  gloriously  and  tragically  mad  like  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  Sutpen;  and  to  witness  his  steady 
disintegration  into  alcoholism  and  permanent 
insanity  is  of  morbid  and  only  occasioal  inter¬ 
est.  .  .  .  The  novel  seems  about  to  take  a 
fresh,  ironic  turn  at  the  end  .  .  .  but  one  has 
ihe  constant  suspicion,  in  reading  [it],  that 
much  of  its  meaning  has  been  provided  by  a 
literary  tradition,  or  fashion,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  ‘Pursuit’  takes  comfortably  for  granted.” 
J  C  Oates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  O  16  ’66  1200w 


mite  a  nousewite  learning  late  to  drive, 
[the  _  author]  is  visibly  nervous  about  the 
machinery  she  must  handle,  and  bounces  the 
reader  through  too  many  jerky  transitions  and 
flat-out  summings  up.  .  .  .  Only  after  pages 
of  clumsy  disorientation  .  .  .  does  the  book  get 
rolling.  .  .  .  The  hero’s  submersion  in  psy¬ 
chosis  and  alcoholism  is  rendered  with  au¬ 
thority;  his  death  wish  and  hysterical  love  for 
his  pathetic  son  are  convincingly  linked  to  the 
intense  reverence  for  clan  continuity  familiar 
from  other  Southern  novels.  As  Ned’s  dissolu¬ 
tion  proceeds,  the  reader  feels  gnostic  suspense 
mount:  Mississippi  is  once  again  on  the  psy¬ 
choanalytical  couch,  spilling  its  shadowy 
secrets.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Morgan]  has  not  told  all 
she  knows,  or  fully  unwound.  But  look  forward 
to  her  next  installment.”  John  Updike 

New  Yorker  42:241  O  29  ’66  1000W 
Reviewed  by  David  Hales 

Sat  R  49:56  O  22  ’66  650w 


Time  88:132  O  14  ’66  ISOw 


MORGAN,  CHARLES  H.  George  Bellows; 
painter  of  America;  with  an  introd.  by 
Daniel  Catton  Rich.  381p  il  col  il  $8.50  Reynal 

&  CO. 

B  or  92  Bellows,  George  AVesley.  Paintings, 
American  65-23569 

The  first  full-length  biography  of  the  Ameri- 
can  realist  painter.  Bibliography.  Index. 


An  authoritative,  intimate,  meticulously  de¬ 
tailed,  readable,  and  often  exciting*  account  of 
one  of  America's  painterly  reporters  of  the 
years  1906-27.  The  book  is  an  almost  day-to-day 
account  that  reveals  the  economic,  emotional, 
and  aesthetic  life  of  a  man  ‘born  to  paint.’ 
Morgan  s  almost  clinical  documentation  of 
Bellow  s  life  not  only  recreates  the  complex  life 
of  one  artist  hut  also  of  a  whole  era  as  well. 
•  •  •  [The  black  and  white  illustrations!  rather 
disappomtingiy  lack  the  contrast  which  made 
the  originals  outstanding.” 

Choice  3:508  S  ’66  120w 
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“This  biography  is  a  full  chronological  sur¬ 
vey  of  [Bellow's]  work.  And,  as  in  the  work 
itself,  the  man  is  never  quite  revealed.  .  .  .  For 
public  libraries  and  collections  in  American 
art.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  90:5385  D  15  ’65  150w 
“[This]  is  not  a  book  designed  to  disturb  the 
intellectual  peace  that  hangs  ovdr  its  subject 
like  a  pall.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  industrious  in 
ferreting  out  documents,  in  tracking  down  elu¬ 
sive  details,  and  in  otherwise  performing  the 
scholarly  tasks  that  go  into  the  factual  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  life.  But  he  has  rendered  that 
life  in  a  style  .  .  .  guaranteed  to  discourage 
serious  interest  in  either  Bellow’s  art  or  the 
period  in  which  he  came  of  age  as  an  artist.” 
Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Mr  6  '66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:89  Ap  9  ’66  550w 


MORGAN,  DANIEL  C.  Retail  sales  tax;  an 
appraisal  of  new  issues  Lby]  Daniel  C.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Jr.  194p  $6  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
336:2  Sales  tax  64-12723 

This  is  "an  analysis  of  recent  theoretical 
discussions  of  the  incidence  of  retail  sales  tax 
.  .  .  [and]  a  description  of  current  practice  in 
the  various  states.’’  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[The  author]  summarizes  four  new  theore¬ 
tical  approaches  succinctly  and  well,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  them  intelligently,  usually  in  readable 
prose.  .  .  .  The  discussion  is  occasionally  too 
technical  for  someone  who  has  not  had  at  least 
one  undergraduate  course  in  public  finance.  The 
subject  matter  is  perhaps  too  specialized  for 
an  undergraduate  library.  Good  bibliography; 
excellent  index.” 

Choice  3:60  Mr  '66  80w 
“[The]  portion  of  the  book  concerned  with 
reform  of  the  sales  taxes  ...  is  not  particularly 
thorough  or  penetrating.  .  .  .  [Morgan]  fails 
to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
that  would  be  encountered  in  exempting  from 
tax  all  purchases  for  business  use  .  .  .  [and] 
seriously  underestimates  the  nuisance  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  arrangements  as  the  Ohio  stamp 
system.  .  .  .  [He]  is  careless  in  .  .  .  failing  to 
distinguish  statements  that  are  strictly  value 
judgments  from  those  that  are  derived  by 
analysis.  Much  of  the  discussion,  particularly 
of  the  Rolph  doctrine,  lacks  depth.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  reference  to  any  literature  of  1963  or  1964. 

.  .  .  While  the  book  is  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  the  author’s  choice  of  words  is  often 
unfortunate.”  J.  F.  Due 

J  Pol  Econ  73:423  Ag  ’65  500w 


MORGAN,  GEOFFREY.  Tea  with  Mr  Timothy; 
il.  by  Nicholas  Fisk.  121p  $3.75  Little 

Cats — Stories  66-12873 

“When  the  boy  Ginger  saves  Mr.  Timothy,  a 
cat,  from  some  rowdies,  he  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Timothy,  his  elderly 
owner.  Miss  Pilgrim,  and  her  niece  Jo.  The 
friendship.  Ginger’s  rock  during  his  formative 
years,  ends  only  with  the  death  of  Miss  Pilgrim 
and  Mr.  Timothy  in  a  World  War  II  London 
air  raid.  However,  the  later  reunion  of  Ginger 
and  Jo  gives  promise  of  romance.  .  .  .  Grade  six 
and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  simple  romance  that  will  appeal  to 
both  boys  and  girls  and  reaches  out  to  all  ages.” 
Best  Sell  26:101  Je  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  17  ’66  30w 
“This  is  a  gently  nostalgic  story,  told  with 
considerable  insight  and  perception.  It  would 
seem  to  have  more  appeal  for  adults  than 
children.”  Shirley  Ellison 

Library  J  91:3545  J1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:239  D  17  ’66  40w 


MORGAN,  H.  WAYNE.  America’s  road  to 
empire:  the  war  with  Spain  and  overseas 
expansion.  124p  maps  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Wiley 
973.8  U.S.— History— War  of  1898.  U.S.— Ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion.  Imperialism  64-8714 

“Professor  Morgan  argues  that  the  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Cleveland  and  McKinley  pursued 
a  logical  course  aimed  at  removing  Spain  from 
Cuba  by  diplomatic  means,  but  that  their  plan 
failed  because  of  Spanish  inability  to  reform 
the  island  and  end  the  devastating  guerilla 


warfare  that  raged  there.  Professor  Morgan 
explores  the  .  .  .  motivations  behind  United 
States  actions  in  the  era  of  overseas  expan¬ 
sion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  note. 
Index. 


“Mr.  Morgan  focuses  his  account  .  .  .  sharp¬ 
ly  upon  the  role  of  the  President.  Much 
of  this  small  volume,  one  of  a  series  of  eight 
on  ‘America  in  Crisis,’  consists  in  fact  of  pas¬ 
sages  excerpted,  with  minor  modifications, 
from  the  author’s  William  McKinley  and  His 
America  [BRD  1964],  Morgan’s  mam  concern 
is  apparently  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  com¬ 
mon  impression  that  McKinley  was  a  weak 
man  who  was  pushed  into  war  with  Spain  by 
the  jingoes  of  the  yellow  press  and  their  abet¬ 
tors  in  Congress.  .  .  .  Morgan  writes  clearly, 
crisply,  and  sometimes  excitingly.  The  book 
makes  agreeable  reading,  as  well  as  being  a 
concise  and  generally  judicious  interpretation 
of  an  important  crisis  in  the  evolution  of 
American  foreign  policy.  There  are  a  few  minor 
errors;  and  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  deliberate 
omission  of  accents  from  Spanish  names.  But 
such  minor  defects  are  easily  overlooked  in 
what  is  in  most  respects  a  very  good  book.” 
J.  W.  Pratt 

Am  Hist  R  71:716  Ja  ’66  460w 
J  Am  Hist  52:197  Je  ’65  160w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Cole 

Social  Studies  57:184  Ap  ’66  190w 


MORGAN,  H.  WAYNE,  ed.  Making  peace  with 
Spain.  See  Reid,  W. 


MORGAN,  LEWIS  H.  Houses  and  house-life 
of  the  American  aborigines;  with  an  introd. 
by  Paul  Bohannan.  3l9p  il  $6.95  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

970.1  Indians  of  North  America— Social  life 
and  customs  66-13881 

“A  reissue  of  a  work  originally  published  in 
1881.  It  is  the  author’s  purpose  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  the  domestic  architecture 
and  social  organization  of  the  Indians  of  North 
and  Central  America.  .  .  .  His  interpretation 
was  a  precursor  of  what  was  later  called 
‘cultural  evolution’  or  ‘social  Darwinism.’  ’’ 
(J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“While  much  of  what  [Morgan]  has  to  say  is 
outdated,  his  work  has  never  been  completely 
superseded  and  remains  an  anthropological 
classic  1 1 

J  Am  Hist  53:172  Je  ’66  70w 
“A  fascinating  book  full  of  unexpected  in¬ 
cidents,  descriptions  and  surprise  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Amerind  ethnographical  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  patterns.  Today  the  book  is  of  historic 
value  for  its  insight  and  clarity  of  .statement, 
and  for  providing  a  picture  of  cultures  mostly 
long  since  gone,.  Professor  Bohannan’s  stimu¬ 
lating  introductory  essay  will  suggest  new 
ways  of  looking  at  Morgan’s  accomplishments. 
.  .  .  Recommended  for  all  college  and  larger 
public  library  collections.”  Lee,  Ash 

Library  J  91:2078  Ap  15  ’66  230w 


MORGEN  STERN,  JULIAN.  Rites  of  birth,  mar¬ 
riage,  death  and  kindred  occasions  among 
the  Semites.  320p  $8.95  Hebrew  union  college; 
Quadrangle  bks. 

392  Semitic  race.  Rites  and  ceremonies 

66-11867 

“The  method  employed  was  to  work  back¬ 
ward  from  the  known  present  to  the  less  known 
or  unknown  past,  to  collate  the  significant  ma¬ 
terial  furnished  by  modern  travelers  and  ob¬ 
servers  bearing  upon  the  particular  topic  under 
consideration,  and  from  this  to  trace  the 
various  ceremonies  and  institutions  until  their 
origins,  fundamental  purposes,  and  subsequent 
histories  became  apparent."  (Introd)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index  of  biblical  passages.  Index  to  the 
book. 


“Written  with  clarity,  elegance,  and  author¬ 
ity.  The  fact  that  it  was  constructed  some  40 
years  ago  helps  to  account  for  Morgenstern’s 
preoccupation  with  the  ‘nature  and  origins’  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  customs  discussed.  It  is  classical 
ethnology  of  a  high  order  in  the  historical - 
philological  tradition.  Clearly  a  work  of  far- 
ranging  scholarship,  it  provides  in  text  and 
footnotes  a  rich  mine  of  ethnographic  material. 
The  bibliography  contains  all  of  the  basic  re¬ 
search  references  although  with  some  curious 
omissions.” 

Choice  3:968  D  ’66  120w 

Christian  Century  83:909  Je  22  ’66  60w 
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MORGENSTERN,  JULIAN — Continued 

“Rabbi  Morgenstern,  a  recognized  Semitist, 
concludes  in  this  work  research  begun  about 
45  years  ago  but  delayed  from  completion  be¬ 
cause  of  his  duties  as  president  of  Hebrew 
Union  College.  The  author  concentrates  on 
an  extensive  analysis  of  the  literature  relating 
to  the  major  rites  ...  as  practiced  among  the 
Semitic  peoples  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
recent  past.  Thoroughly  documented,  this  is 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  specialized  sub¬ 
ject.  For  the  special  collection. ' '  William  New¬ 
man 

Library  J  91:2353  My  1  ’66  SOW 


MORLEY,  CHRISTOPHER.  Bright  cages;  se¬ 
lected  poems  and  translations  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Jon  Bracker. 
13Sp  $5  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
811  64-24500 

“A  selection  of  132  poems  from  22  books  by 
Morley  [mostly  out  of  print].  .  .  .  His  subjects 
range  from  Eros  to  dishwashing.  Manhattan 
to  suburbia,  dogs  to  the  delights  and  frustra¬ 
tions  of  being  a  poet.’’  (Choice)  Appendix  in¬ 
cludes  order  of  publication.  Bibliography. 


“Morley  is  pleasant  and  rather  versatile. 
.  .  .  Skilled  in  traditional  forms,  he  is  too 
easy  in  free  verse.  With  a  gift  for  light  satire, 
he  indulges  in  puns  that  often  spoil  the  ‘trans¬ 
lations’  (actually  imitations)  of  the  Chinese. 
Charming  in  poems,  for  example,  on  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  Coleridge,  William  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Wordsworth,  ...  he  is  frequently  less 
charming  in  poems  on  his  longing  to  be  the 
poet  he  is  not.  [Bracker’s]  introduction  is 
sympathetic  to  Morley  but  critical  of  tastes 
against  which  Morley  is  opposed  as  a  poet  who 
‘communicates  too  directly’  and  is  ‘too  honest 
.  .  .  too  human.’  .  .  .  Not  necessary  for  college 
libraries.” 

Choice  2:773  Ja  ’66  120w 
“Piquant  reflections,  usually  in  free  verse, 
from  ‘The  Old  Mandarin’  account  for  65  of 
the  titles.  .  .  .  The  others — witty,  punsterish, 
wry,  tender,  brash,  always  neatly  whittled— 
eminently  deserve  to  be  rescued  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  new  generation  of  poetry  neophytes  dis¬ 
traught  between  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Ferlinghetti. 
Bracker’s  22-page  biographical  introduction  is 
competent.”  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  90:1727  Ap  1  '65  lOOw 


ters.  The  chronology  of  key  events  from  1945 
to  early  1965  and  the  select  but  rounded  bib¬ 
liography  are  very  handy.  Small  libraries  in 
need  of  up-to-date  reference  works  should 
welcome  Morley’s  volume.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  90:4987  N  15  ’65  170w 


IV1 ORRESSY,  JOHN.  The  blackboard  cavalier. 

209p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-16934 

Ernie  Quinn  is  a  young  English  teacher  at 
suburban  Glen  Park  High  School  “and  the 
Black  Knight  against  whom  he  tilts  is  Gregory 
Peter  Mikropouious,  his  department  chairman. 
It  is  near  the  end  of  Ernie's  first  term  at  Glen 
Park  and  most  of  the  story  is  concerned  with 
his  worries  and  harried'  preparations  for  the 
third  observation  by  the  chairman,  an  observa¬ 
tion  that  will  determine  whether  or  not  Quinn 
will  be  offered  a  contract  for  the  following 
year.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  26:90  Je  1  ’66  200w 
Critic  24:73  Je  ’66  20w 

“An  original  talent  refreshes  standard  ma¬ 
terial  to  produce  the  most  entertaining  school 
novel  of  many  a  year.  .  .  .  The  story  deals 
with  the  conflict  of  Ernie’s  set  of  values  with 
those  of  the  Establishment.  They  demand  HE 
pass  the  failing  son  .of  THETR  Board  member. 
There  is  a  love  story,  too.  The  strength  of 
this  first  novel  lies  in  its  witty  narration  -which 
Hollywood  will  try  to  reproduce.  They  will  fail! 
The  characters  are  fully  fleshed  and  credible, 
allowing  for  pardonable  hyperbole.  .  .  .  For 
appreciative  adults  and  young  adults.  And  pur¬ 
chase  duplicate  copies  of  this  warm,  clean 
story.”  H.  L.  Leet 

Library  J  91:2364  My  1  '66  190w  LYA] 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Buckley 

Nat  R  18:740  J1  26  ’66  270w 
“John  Morressy’s  [book]  breaks  new  ground 
by  dealing  with  the  terrors  of  teaching  over- 
achievers.  ...  In  reverie,  Ernie  is  an  amusing 
ironist  whole  laudable  ambition  is  to  become 
a  ‘book  bum.’  But  in  motion,  within  the  pat 
plot  of  Mr.  Morressy’s  novel.  Ernie  is  an  im¬ 
probably  square  soul  who  falls  heir  to  a  syn¬ 
thetic  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  quickie  rain¬ 
bow.  Mr.  Morressy  is  a  witty  writer,  but  he 
squanders  his  gift  on  slipshod  mechanics.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  My  15  ’66  150w 


MORLEY,  JAMES  W.  Japan  and  Korea; 

America’s  allies  in  the  Pacific.  152p  $4.50 

Walker  &  co. 

320.95  Japan — Politics  and  government. 
Korea — Politics  and  government.  Japan — 
Foreign  relations — Korea.  Korea— Foreign 
relations— Japan.  U.S. — Foreign  relations 

64-23055 

The  author  is  "Director  of  the  East  Asian 
Institute  and  of  the  Japan  Foreign  Relations 
Project  (Columbia).  .  .  .  Part  I  is  based  on  tele¬ 
vised  lectures  (WNEW-TV)  land]  covers  his 
interpretations  on  ‘Conservative  Japan,'  policies 
at  home  and  abroad;  ‘The  Korean  Quandary.’ 
.  .  .  and  U.S.  policies  toward  Japan  and  Korea.” 
(Choice)  Part  II  contains  reference  material. 
Bibliography. 


This,  is  a  very  small  book,  and  yet  it  has  ar 
impressive  sweep  about  it,  in  which  authoi 
Morley  gives  his  principal  conclusions  about  tin 
Japan  and  Korea  we  have  known  in  the  1950’: 
and  early  1960’s.  ...  It  is  concisely  and  care- 
fully  done;  no  space  is  wasted;  and  it  contain: 
meat  for  many  a.  classroom  lecture  on  the  rocen 
history,  politics,  and  diplomacy  of  Northeasi 
As?a.  .  .  ..  [It]  contains  two  weaknesses.  .  . 
[The  first  is]  a  failure  to  give  attention  to  th< 
broad  philosophical  meaning  of  the  Communist- 
Free  World  confrontation  in  Northeast  Asia 
i,  •  :  Secondly,  the  timing  of  publication  is  sucl 
that  the  book  already  needs  another  chapter  t( 
bring  it  up  to  date.  .  .  But  even  as  it  stand: 

the  study  is.  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  al 
too  scarce  literature  on  Northeast  Asian  ques¬ 
tions.  Hilary  Conroy 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:198  S  ’66  550w 
TM?  manual,  timely  in  light  of  the  recen 
normalization  treaty  between  Japan  and  th< 
ROK,  will  prove  useful  for  undergraduates  ir 
paling  with  political,  institutions  anc 
foreign  Policies  toward  and  within  East  Asia.' 
Choice  3.164  Ap  66  150w 

.  ,  The  second  half  of  the  book  contains  ii 
tabular  and  capsule  form  .  .  .  data  on  political 
military,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  nS 


MORRIS,  CHARLES.  Festival.  S5p  $4  Braziller 
811  66-12904 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  author  of  Varieties  of  Human  Value 
(LRD  1957)  has  written  a  book  of  poetry  which 
“is  a  celebration  of  the  Maitreyan  attitude,  a 

+  ‘TATrt  tr  ’  -f  rvr*  wi  r-w-1  orn  w-*on  1 1  IPnKlinKAti’o 

note) 


“Though  projecting  the  ideas  of  mystery  as 
found  in  other  poets,  both  West  and  East,  the 
author  does  not  possess  the  poet’s  instinct  for 
formulating  a  poetry  of  his  own.  In  imagery 
and  expression  he  leans  on  his  models,  succeed¬ 
ing  at  times  to  elicit  philosophic  agreement 
from  the  reader  but  not  to  enchant  him.  Morris 
forces  rhymes  as  well  as  structures.  Most 
successful  remain  the  prose  poems.” 

Choice  3:647  O  ’66  90w 


rouowmg  trie  great  tradition  of  American 
philosophic  poetry  which  derives  from  Emer¬ 
son.  Morris,  counsels  us  to  stand  in  wonder 
before  the  great  flux  of  the  universe,  to  under¬ 
stand  ii  if  we  can,  but  above  all  to  sense  our- 
se  ves  a  part  of  it.  His  best  poems  are 
religious,  drawing  their  symbols  occasionally 
from  Christianity,  but  more  often  from  East¬ 
ern  religions.  Indeed.  Buddhist,  Taoist  and 
Hindu  concepts  have  seldom  been  presented 
with  such  great  force  and  authority  in  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry..  Recommended  for  all  libraries 
with  extensive  holdings  in  poetry.”  Robert 
Regan 

Library  J  91:700  F  1  ’66  lOOw 


morris,  DESMOND.  The  mammals;  a  guide 
to  the  living  species.  448p  il  maps  $12.95 
Harper 


mammals 


OD-ZUDUS 

The  curator  of  mammals,  Zoological  Society 
•  auftor  ,of  APes  and  Monkeys 
(BRD  1965)  m  this  volume  lists  “4237  mammal 
species  (although  the  981  bats  and  1729  rodents 
are  merely  listed  by  genus  since  much  of  the 
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specific  variation  is  beyond  the  visual  lay 
approach).  Some  300  [species]  .  .  .  are  selected 
for  photographs  and  more  detailed  description." 
(Library  J)  Appendix  of  rare  species.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  indexes  of  popular  and  scientific  names. 


“Morris’  book  invites  comparison  with  Walk¬ 
er’s  Mammals  of  the  World  [BRD  1965]  its  only 
modern  competitor.  .  .  .  Morris’  work  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  its  geographically  cata¬ 
logued  list  of  all  species  of  mammals — except  for 
bats  .  .  .  and  rodents  .  .  .  where  genera  and  the 
number  of  their  species  only  are  listed.  .  .  The 
work  is  desirable  for  libraries  not  '  owning 
Walker.” 

Choice  3:228  My  ’66  150w 
“Super-generic  groups  are  often  given  ad¬ 
ditional  description  and  distributional  maps. 
The  book  should  serve  admirably  for  casual 
reference  need.  .  .  .  The  photographs  are  ade¬ 
quate,  but  suffer  from  the  usual  zoo  illustra¬ 
tion  problems,  both  as  to  background  and 
captive  condition  of  the  animal.  The  index, 
unfortunately,  refers  only  to  the  accepted 
name,  not  to  synonyms  although  these  are 
usually  included  in  the  text  and  this  may  be  the 
principal  problem  in  its  use  as  a  reference 
work  in  public  libraries.  Recommended  with 
the  limitations  cited.”  Walter  Necker 

Library  J  91:1436  Mr  15  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Van  Gelder 

Natur  Hist  75:10  My  ’66  250w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  8  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:59  Mr  19  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:142  D  ’66  60w 
“For  the  layman  The  Mammals  is  full  of 
information,  easily  found.  .  .  .  For  the  profes¬ 
sional  zoologist  Dr.  Morris  has  provided  a  book 
which  enables  him  rapidly  to  find  information 
on  distribution  and  the  present  taxonomic 
position  and  if  more  is  wanted  a  list  of  key 
works  which  will  open  up  the  relevant  biblio¬ 
graphy.  His  technique  of  identifying  each 
species  by  a  letter  (for  the  Order)  and  a 
number  simplifies  cross-referencing  and  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  .  .  .  [He]  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  behavioural  characteristics  of  mammals. 
Consequently  the  descriptions  contain  a  great 
deal  of  little-known  information  in  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  field  of  research.  On  every 
level  his  book  will  be  consistently  useful.” 

TLS  P1218  D  30  ’65  490w 


“The  authors  have  chosen  well  those  places 
having  the  greatest  historical  importance.  .  .  . 
Essential  for  Oklahoma  libraries,  this  is  also 
for  general  and  school  libraries.”  D.  O.  Kelley 
Library  J  90:2853  Je  15  ’65  90w 


MORRIS,  MORRIS  DAVID.  The  emergence  of 
an  industrial  labor  force  in  India;  a  study 
of  the  Bombay  cotton  mills,  1854-1947.  263p 
$7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
331.709  Labor  and  laboring  classes — India — 
History  65-13143 

This  study  “is  by  design  limited  to  those 
topics  which  bear  directly  on  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  recruitment  and  the  establishment  of 
factory  discipline.”  (p.7)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  contains  a  provocative,  albeit  too 
brief,  history  of  the  Bombay  cotton  textile 
industry,  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
supply  of  labor,  a  brief  history  of  the  hours  of 
work,  a  penetrating  historical  sketch  of  work 
regulations  and  the  administration  of  the  work 
force,  a  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  wages,  trade  unions,  and  labor 
discipline,  and  an  excellent  bibliography. 
.  .  .  This  book  is  also  a  polemic,  interwoven 
in  Ills  analysis  is  a  systematic  effort  to  destroy 
what  [the  author]  regards  as  certain  well- 
established  ‘myths’  about  the  Bombay  cotton 
textile  labor  force.  .  .  .  [whose]  disciplining 
and  commitment  did  not  [he  concludes]  pose 
a  great  problem.  .  .  .  He  presents  his  case 
well.”  R.  C.  James  . . 

Am  Econ  R  56:284  Mr  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  B.  N.  Datar 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:190  Mr  ’66  600w 
“[The  author]  casts  doubt  upon  the  widely 
held  notion  that  the  workers  in  India  were 
tied  to  their  traditional  villages  by  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  kinship,  caste,  and  religion,  thus  com¬ 
plicating  severely  the  formation  of  a  disciplined 
urban,  industrial  labor  force.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
to  support  this  view  is  well  documented.  It 
is  not  likely  that  this  book  will  be  used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  undergraduates.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  type  of  book  that  colleges  with  ample 
funds  will  want  to  purchase  for  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  economic  development.  Any  well  docu¬ 
mented  scholarly  book  that  challenges  the 
traditional  position  of  scholars  is  worthy  of 
purchase;  this  is  such  a  book.” 

Choice  2:803  Ja  ’66  150w 


MORRIS,  DESMOND,  jt.  auth.  Men  and  apes. 
See  Morris.  R. 


MORRIS.  DONALD  R.  The  washing  of  the 
spears;  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Zulu  na¬ 
tion  under  Shaka  and  its  fall  in  the  Zulu  War 
of  1879.  655p  pi  maps  $12  Simon  &  Schuster 
968  Cettiwayo,  King  of  Zululand.  Chaka, 
Zulu  chief.  Zulu  War,  1879  65-12594 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  219:599  My  7  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  72:20  J1  1  ’66 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  41:129  F  5  '66  2500w 
TLS  p677  Jl  28  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  E.  V.  Walter 

World  Pol  18:546  Ap  ’66  3800w 


140w 


MORRIS,  JOHN  W.  Historical  atlas  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  by  John  W.  Morris  and  Edwin  C. 
McReynolds.  70p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  Univ.  of  Okla. 
press 

912  Oklahoma — Historical  geography 

Map65-1 

“Beginning  with  the  location  of  Oklahoma 
within  the  United  States,  its  landforms,  rain¬ 
fall,  and  rivers  and  lakes,  the  seventy  maps 
cover  important  historical  events,  from  Spanish 
claims  in  the  United  States  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  locations  of  the  incorporated 
communities  of  the  state  today.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Spanish  and  French  places  are  carefully 
located;  cattle  trails  and  the  routes  of  American 
explorers  are  given;  historic  missions,  forts, 
towns,  and  early  roads  are  included.  Very 
helpful  is  a  series  of  maps  on  the  Indians 
showing  political  divisions  and  important  places. 
The  concluding  maps  show  present-day  political 
divisions.”  _  „ 

J  Am  Hist  52:669  D  ’65  70w 


MORRIS,  PAULINE.  Prisoners  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies:  a  research  project  under  the  auspices 
of  Political  &  economic  planning.  327p  $5.95 
Hart 

301.42  Family  65-9411 

“This  study,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  the 
first  attempt  in  [Britain]  to  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  families  of  prisoners  on  a  national 
scale.  It  has  spread  over  three  years  and  based 
upon  a  representative  sample  of  prisoners  and 
their  dependants.  .  .  .  The  survey  has  been 
both  descriptive  and  analytic.  We  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  portray  objectively  the  conditions 
of  life  for  a  wide  range  of  families  of  men 
in  prison,  first  offenders,  recidivists,  and  civil 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  primary  object  of  this 

research  has  been  to  elicit  facts  upon  which 
penologists  and  administrators  might  base 
future  policies,  and  the  main  findings  of  the 
survey  are  to  found  in  the  summaries  which 
form  the  substance  of  Chapter  XIII.”  (Fore¬ 
word  and  recommendations)  Appendixes  include 
sampling  procedure  and  statistical  analysis. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


This  British  study  is  .  .  .  not  oriented  to 
a  very  deep  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of 
family  relationships  under  the  stress  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  .  .  .  Instead,  it  is  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  social  service  needs  of  prisoners’ 
families,  and  the  effectiveness  of  various  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  in  dealing  with  them.  To  so¬ 
ciologists,  the  most  interesting  of  this  book’s 
findings  may  be  .  .  .  its  scattered  case  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  breakdown  of  formal  procedure 
for  distributing  the  services  of  a  welfare 
state.  .  .  .  Only  rigorous  field  research,  .  .  . 
not  relying  exclusively  on  official  records, 
could  reveal  and  account  for  such  gaps  be¬ 
tween  precept  and  practice  in  government 
functions.”  Daniel  Glaser 

Am  Soc  R  31:555  Ag  ’66  250w 
“So  far  this  study  .  .  .  is  the  best  that  has 
been  made  of  the  interaction  between  various 
types  of  prisoners  and  their  wives.  Although 
the  project  does  not  reflect  familiarity  with  the 
growing  uterature  on  the  correctional  com¬ 
munity,  it  does  show  acquaintance  with  com¬ 
parable  investigations  in  the  marriage  and  fam- 
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MORRIS,  PAULINE — Continued 
ily  area  .  .  .  One  hypothesis  supported  Joy  the 

evidence  was  that  'family  relationships  follow¬ 
ing  upon  conviction  and  imprisonment  will  toi- 
low  a  pattern  set  by  family  relationships  exist¬ 
ing  before  imprisonment.  ”  N.  S.  LLayner 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:234  N  66  550w 

“This  book  supplies  chapter  and  verse  for 
what  so  many  social  workers  know  and  what 
the  wider  public  seldom  gives  a  thought  to. 
namely  that  when  a  court  sends  a  man  to 
prison  it  frequently  destroys  a  home.  .  .  ine 
families  interviewed  are  forced  into  rather 
arbitrary  groupings,  and  the  process  seems 
to  have  involved  much  determined  sorting  into 
‘behaviour  patterns’ .  .  marred  here  and  there 
bv  lapses  from  verisimilitude.  .  ...  -Rut  this 
book,  and  the  further  research  it  is  certain 
to  inspire,  will  be  of  great  value  when  sen¬ 
tencing  becomes  at  last  a  rational  social  poli¬ 
cy  and  takes  account  of  the  offender  s  family. 

C.  H.  Kolpli^  Statesman  70;290  Ag  27  ’65  270w 

“The  careful  assessment  of  the;,  data  and 
the  cautious  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
are  typical  of  much  contemporary  British 
criminological  research  and  are  models  of  the 
way  in  which  social  scientists  can  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  major  social  problems.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Morris’s  book  could  be  called  a  long  cool 
look  at  the  prison  service  and  at  its  under¬ 
lying  philosophy.  ...  The  very  restraint  of 
her  language  and  the  objectivity  of  her  ap¬ 
proach  may  in  the  end  do  more  to  promote 
penal  reform  than  volumes  of  impassioned 
rhetoric  or  polemical  tracts.’’ 

TLS  p635  J1  29  ’65  1150w 


MORRIS,  RAMONA. 

mona  and  Desmond 
Graw 

599  Apes 


Men  <*xi a  apes  [by]  11a- 
Morris.  271p  il  $7.95  Mc- 


66-15366 


The  authors  of  Men  and  Snakes  (BED  1965) 
state  in  their  Introduction:  “We  have  tried 
to  maintain  a  balance  by  giving  a  brief  survey 
of  man’s  scientific  relationship  with  apes  [and 
monkeys]  so  that  the  true  facts  of  their  lives 
can  be  seen  alongside  the  mythology,  fiction, 
and  fantasy.”  Bibliography. 


“Chapters  deal  with  the  apes  as  objects  of 
worship,  ridicule,  as  lovers,  both  within  and 
‘without’  their  own  species,  and  as  pets,  zoo¬ 
folk,  and  movie  stars.  The  three  most  notable 
chapters  are  those  on  the  discovery  of  the 
apes  (included  are  the  monkeys),  their  activities 
as  animals,  and  the  experiments  concerning 
their  intelligence.  A  keenly  succinct,  but  im¬ 
mensely  compelling  account.  .  .  .  Essential  as 
a  back-up  to  the  reference  shelf.”  D.  M. 
Simms 

Library  J  91:5419  N  1  ’66  230w 
“Rather  more  than  half  of  this  not  in¬ 
considerable  book  ...  is  about  ape  and  monkey 
behaviour.  It  summarizes  a  great  deal  of 
rather  inaccessible  modern  literature  as  well 
as  being  an  historical  survey,  and  it  is  all, 
needless  to  say,  very  ably  done.  .  .  .  Dr.  Des¬ 
mond  Morris  is  curator  of  mammals  at  the 
London  Zoo.  He  is  a  research  worker  specializ¬ 
ing  in  animal  behaviour.  He  .  .  .  shares  the 
authorship  of  this  book  with  an  historian  who 
is  also  a  television  script  writer.  So  the  team 
has  technical  expertise,  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
readable  and  the  ability  to  write  it.  It  is  a 
sound,  informative  and  amusing  book.” 

TLS  p557  Je  23  ’66  500w 


MORRIS,  RICHARD  B.  The  peacemakers:  the 
great  powers  and  American  independence. 
572p  pi  $10  Harper 

973.3  Paris,  Treaty  of,  1783.  U.S. — Diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  service.  Europe — Politics 
-1492-1789  65-20435 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Bradford  Perkins 

Am  Hist  R  71:1288  J1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Cecil  Johnson 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:170  J1  ’66  480w 
Choice  2:819  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  19  ’66 
llOw 

Reviewed  by  Maurice  Ross 

Mod  Lang  J  50:448  O  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  I.  D.  Gruber 

New  Eng  Q  39:531  D  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  Mr  17  66  1800w 

TLS  p998  N  3  ’66  1200W 

Va  Q  R  42:cvii  summer  ’66  170w 


MORRIS,  ROBERT.  Feasible  planning  for  social 
change,  by  Robert  Morris  and  Robert  H. 
Binstock:  with  the  collaboration  of  Martin 
Rein.  169p  $5  Columbia  univ.  press 

309.2  Social  policy.  Social  change  66-15763 
“This  book  presents  a  theoretical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  community  planning  as  it  is  carried  out 
at  various  levels  by  professional  workers  in 
voluntary  or  governmental  agencies.  It  charts 
some  of  the  major  features  of  one  type  of 
social  planning,  namely,  changing  the  policies 
of  organizations.  .  .  .  Four  experiences  m  social 
planning  (San  Francisco;  Contra  Costa  County, 
Calif.;  Denver;  and  Worcester,  Mass.)  are  des¬ 
cribed  and  analyzed  according  to  the  theory 
of  feasibility  held  by  the  authors."  (Am  J 
Pub  Health)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  well  as  describing  the  authors’  theory  of 
planning,  practical  methods  of  implementing 
the  theory  are  suggested.  Thus  it  is  a  useful 
book  for  those  attempting  to  bring  about  social 
change  in  any  community.”  E.  P.  Rice 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1807  O  ’66  210w 


“The  presentation  is  analytical  with  ade¬ 
quate  illustrations  of  principles,  resulting  in  a 
very  readable  book,  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  professional  planners  as  well  as  undergrad¬ 
uates  interested  in  social  welfare.” 

Choice  3:968  D  ’66  170w 


“The  nature  and  importance  of  goals,  alter¬ 
native  approaches,  choice  of  methods,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  obstacles  are  some  of  the  factors 
discussed.  The  case  approach  gives  a  realistic 
note,  but  the  authors  find  it  hard  to  generalize 
or  to  specify  in  advance  how  new  situations 
should  be  faced.  Recommended  for  academic 
libraries  and  social  work  collections.”  Herbert 
Goldhor 

Library  J  91:2351  My  1  ’66  130w 


MORSBERGER,  ROBERT  EUSTIS.  Common- 
sense  grammar  and  style.  350p  $6.95  Crowell 
428  English  language — Grammar  65-18700 

A  handbook  of  English  usage. 


“The  descriptive  approach  to  grammar,  the 
historical  background  of  English,  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  usage  levels,  common  prob¬ 
lems  extant  in  modern  English  on  liberally  de¬ 
fined  formal  and  informal  levels,  the  magic  of 
precise  and  lively  diction,  the  fine-line  distinc¬ 
tion  between  nonstandard  English  and  invertive 
style — all  are  set  forth  with  clarity,  concise¬ 
ness,  and  a  lightness  of  style  unusual  in  lan¬ 
guage  texts.  .  .  .  Because  of  Morsberger's 

humorous  style  and  acute  awareness  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  interests  of  college  level  students, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  readable 
text  in  modern  English  grammar  for  use  in  col¬ 
lege  classes  introducing  linguistic  study  or  re¬ 
viewing  usage.” 

Choice  3:123  Ap  '66  200w 

“Valid  information  is  soured  by  interspersed 
misinformation,  the  useful  competes  with  the 
trivial,  liberalism  on  matters  of  usage  is  offset 
by  linguistic  chauvinism.  Title  and  text  them¬ 
selves  are  at  odds.  .  .  .  Hardest  to  bear  is 
the  author’s  unremitting  play  for  laughs:  every 
point  requires  an  anecdote,  every  example 
sentence  must  be  cute,  and  even  headings  are 
what  the  publisher  apparently  means  by  ‘pro¬ 
vocative.’  .  .  .  Though  based  on  Mrs.  Aiken’s 
[Common  Sense]  Grammar  [BRD  19371 ,  the 
present  work  is  largely  the  writer’s  own.  the 
heaviest  borrowing  (see  Foreword)  to  be  found 
in  his  Chapters  ‘2  and  19.’  Forthright  and 
specific  acknowledgement  of  sources  is  always 
admirable  (though  in  this  case  we  are  baffled, 
since  there  is  no  Chapter  19!).”  B.  H.  Smeaton 
Library  J  90:4333  O  15  ’65  210w 

“Like  its  i.936  predecessor  .  .  .  the  new  book 
is  tolerant  and  witty,  and  no  more  prescriptive 
than  necessary.  Dr.  Morsberger  doesn’t  go 
as  far  as  Webster  Third,  but  he  is  rather  more 
permissive  than  Fowler  [A  Dictionary  of  Mo¬ 
dern  English  Usage,  BRD  19651.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  by  chapters  on  grammatical  concepts: 
the  style  is  neither  stuffy  nor  condescending, 
and  the  examples  and  explanations  are  fun  to 
read.  Exercises  and  a  good  index  add  to  the 
book’s  usefulness.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:35  Mr  19  ’66  90w 
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MORSE,  SAMUEL  FRENCH.  AH  in  a  suit¬ 
case;  verse;  pictures  by  Barbara  Cooney. 
48p  $3.75  Little 

Alphabet  books.  Nonsense  verses  65-18357 
An  alphabet  book  in  which  twenty-six  ani¬ 
mals — from  an  aardvark  to  a  zebra— are  packed 
in  a  suitcase  for  a  trip  to  Boston.  “Kinder¬ 
garten  to  grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


F-eviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  ’63  40w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:148  D  '66  50w 


‘‘The  time-honored  game  of  packing  a  trunk 
with  ‘aardvarks,  bosun  birds,  cods  and  dolphins' 
is  not  rhyme-honored  by  Samuel  French 
Morse  in  [this  book].  His  verse  is  decidedly 
‘of  lesser  quality.’  To  shrink  the  trunk  to 
suitcase  size  will  not  fool  any  earnest  ab- 
cedarian.  This  is  a  memory  game  for  people 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  alphabet.  The 
whole  book  seems  as  messy  as  the  confusion 
as  to  its  purpose.  And  Barbara  Cooney  forgot 
to  do  her  beautiful  best.”  E.  W.  Mills 
Book  Week  p22  O  9  ’66  70w 
Book  Week  p30  D  4  '66  20w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’66 
GOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11 


'66  40w 


“The  artist  quite  apparently  enjoyed  inter¬ 
preting  the  rollicking  nonsense  verse  of  this 
original,  slightly  sophisticated  alphabet  book 
for  adults  and  children  to  share.  .  .  .  That 
the  nonsense  is  truly  set  in  Boston  will  not 
matter  to  children,  but  people  who  know  the 
city  will  enjoy  recognizing  authentic  back¬ 
grounds.  .  .  .  An  the  strange  animals'  names 
that  tangle  the  tongue  or  roll  smoothly  off 
it  can  add  a  great  deal  of  zest  to  the  game 
and  to  learning  the  alphabet.  ”  R.  H.  V . 

Horn  Bk  42:560  O  ’66  140w 


“Although  children  should  enjoy  Mrs. 
Cooney’s  bright,  happy  illustrations  of  Boston 
and  the  animals,  many  of  the  words  are  un¬ 
familiar  to  young  children  interested  in  alpha¬ 
bet  books.”  K.  J.  Doebener 

Library  J  91:5217  O  15  66  60w 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  80w 


MORTON,  CHARLES  W.  It  has  its  charms. 
252p  $4.50  Lippincott 

B  or  92  66-23246 

The  author  of  A  Slight  Sense  of  Outrage 
(BRD  1955)  reminisces  about  how  he  _  ‘found 
the  hardware  business  not  to  his  liking,  so 
with  the  urge  to  write  strong  in  his  nature 
moved  East  from  Nebraska  and  joined  the  Es¬ 
tablishment.  .  .  .  [He  describes  his  work  on] 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  a  few  weeks 
with  Ross  and  The  New  Yorker,  some  time  mas¬ 
tering  Governmentese  at  the  regional  office  of 
U.S.  Social  Security  Administration,  and  finally 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.”  (Library  J)  Portions 
of  this,  book  originally  appeared  in  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly. 


“Charlie,  the  associate  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
for  more  than  two  decades,  is  an  unforced 
humorist;  he  sees  the  funny  side,  not  only  of 
what  other  people  are  doing  but  of  what  he  is 
doing  most  earnestly  himself.  .  .  .  His  mind 
is  one  that  delights  in  whittling  away  sham, 
and  if  the  emerging  truth  proves  to  be  lu¬ 
dicrous,  well  that  is  the  way  he  must  tell  it. 
He  is  not  a  reformer  or  a  hostile  satirist;  he 
is  glad  such  absurdities  exist  for  he  relishes 
every  one  of  them,  as  witness  his  occupational 
memoir.  The  title  refers  particularly  to  his 
long  devotion  to  journalism  and  incidentally  to 
his  friendships  and  his  liking  for  bull  terriers, 
fast  motors,  poker,  and  good  food.  .  .  .  These 
are  deliciously  amusing  pages  written  to  be  read 
aloud,  and  I  know  them  to  be  true.”  Edward 
Weeks 

Atlantic  218:154  N  ’66  210w 


“The  perceptive  youngster  of  the  present 
generation  could  profitably  read  [this  book] 
for  many  practical  ideas  and  techniques  to  be 
used  by  him  in  resolving  some  of  his  own 
career  aspirations.” 

Best  Sell  26:289  N  1  '66  800w 
“Morton’s  prose  is  carefully  sculpted  and  the 
book  makes  for  good  reading  in  a  minor  key. 
I  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
this  title.  It  is  probably  most  suited  to  the 
browsing  collections  of  public  libraries.”  W.  E. 
Osgood 

Library  J  91:4649  O  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:110  N  12  ’66  lOw 


MORTON,  LOUIS,  jt.  auth.  Schools  for  strat¬ 
egy.  See  Lyons,  G.  M. 


MOSELEY,  WENDELL  F.,  jt.  auth.  The  DC-3. 
See  Glines,  C.  V. 


MOSKIN,  J.  ROBERT.  Morality  in  America. 

303p  $5.95  Random  house 

170  U.S. — Moral  conditions  64-14836 

The  author  states  in  the  Introduction:  “This 
book  is  a  report  based  on  interviews  with 
more  than  a  hundred  thinkers  and  authorities 
.  .  .  of  our  age.  They  look  ...  at  our  society. 
.  .  .  [and]  examine  the  new  moral  problems 
that  confront  us.  .  .  .  The  book  began  back  in 
1957  when  I  suggested  to  the  editors  of  Look 
magazine  that  we  analyze  the  moral  confusions 
of  the  American  people  .  .  .  through  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  some  of  our  leading  thinkers. 
Over  the  years  I  collected  notes  and  finally 
began  months  of  interviewing — from  Berkeley, 
California,  to  Berlin.  The  Look  article  [appeared 
in  1963].”  Index. 


“There  is  a  portentous  beginning:  ‘We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  moral  crisis.’  A  hortatory 
ending:  ‘We  must  shape  a  moral  code  that  will 
fit  the  needs  of  the  society  and  age  we  live 
in.’  And  in  between  is  a  collation  of  quotes 
from  a  dozen  or  two  ‘leading  thinkers’ — Tillich. 
Mumford,  Lippmann,  Niebuhr,  Barry  Gold- 
water.  .  .  .  The  author  has  added  statistics  for 
body,  anecdotes  for  flavor  and  general  observa¬ 
tions  of  his  own  for  God  knows  what.  .  .  . 
Here  [the  contributors']  thoughts,  sensible, 
silly  and  neuter,  are  diced  and  drowned  in  the 
sweetish  sauce  of  mass-magazine  goulash.” 
Walter  Goodman 

Book  Week  plO  Ap  24  ’66  290w 
Choice  3:198  My  '66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  '66 
350w 

“It  is  doubtful  whether  Robert  Moskin  has 
failed  to  mention  any  major  scandal  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  five  years.  .  .  .  His  form 
of  organization  is  to  marshal  the  incidence  of 
moral  degeneration  in  our  society,  examine  the 
apparent  causes  of  corruption,  and  then  to 
point  out  the  hopeful  signs  of  concern  that 
are  apparent  in  corrective  action.  .  .  .  Fullness 
of  detail  and  authoritative  references  do  not 
make  this  an  outstanding  book.  It  retains 
very  much  of  the  quality  of  the  Look  maga¬ 
zine  article  from  which  it  was  derived.  Its 
usefulness  in  a  collection  rests  on  its  topical¬ 
ity.”  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:708  F  1  ’66  170w 


MOSKOWITZ,  SAM.  Seekers  of  tomorrow: 
masters  of  modern  science  fiction.  44lp  $6 
World  pub. 

809.3  Science  fiction — History  and  criticism 

65-18007 

This  book  “is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  Ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  Infinite  [BRD  1963]  which  brought 
the  history  of  science  fiction  to  the  end  of  the 
’30’s.  Besides  a  chapter  on  minor  or  occasional 
s/f  writers,  Seekers  devotes  individual  chapters 
to  [22]  authors  such  as  Heinlein,  Asimov  and 
Clarke,  giving  personal  and  literary  biographies 
and  [an]  .  .  .  appraisal  of  the  writings  of 
each.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  use  of  ‘Modern’  in  the  sub- title  of 
Seekers  refers  to  a  change  in  the  science  fic¬ 
tion  story  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
depression:  it  moved  s/f  from  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  scientific  derring-do,  written  in 
an  elementary  style,  to  a  more  sophisticated 
level,  and  introduced  psychology,  philosophy, 
ESP,  Fortean  phenomena,  and,  eventually,  so¬ 
cial  protest.  The  extrapolation  of  future  tech¬ 
nology  was  not  ruled  out,  but  was  no  longer 
the  sole  theme.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  general 
purchase.”  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  90:5418  D  15  ’65  180w 
“[The  author]  lays  out  his  opinions  as  he 
lays  out  his  opponents,  with  heavy  hands.  .  .  . 
He  asserts,  and  then  mourns,  that  sf  ‘went 
sophisticated  in  1952.’  He  never  mentions  emer¬ 
gent  giants  like  Cordwainer  Smith.  Roger  Ze¬ 
lazny.  and  J.  G.  Ballard,  and  gives  Brian  Aldiss 
the  back  of  his  hand.  For  all  that  SaM’s 
vitality  lies  in  his  positiveness.  ...  As  to  the 
body  of  the  book,  the  biographies,  they  are 
well-knit  and  interesting,  ...  I  wilt  laud  SaM 
for  one  thing;  by  and  large  he  avoids  psycho¬ 
analytical  conclusions  about  his  subjects:  when 
he  is  tempted  into  this  area  he  is  usually  re¬ 
spectful.”  Theodore  Sturgeon 

Nat  R  18:478  My  17  ’66  210w 
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MOSLEY,  LEONARD.  Hirohito,  emperor  Of 

Japan.  37lp  il  $7.95  Prentice-Hall 

B  or  92  Hirohito,  Emperor  of  Japan 

66-15138 

The  "story  of  Emperor  Hirohito’s  life  from 
the  time  of  his  boyhood  .  .  .  to  his  public 
renouncement  of  supposed  divinity,  .  .  .  and 
on  finally  to  the  comparatively  happy  state  of 
a  forgotten  monarch,  .  .  .  [this  is  also]  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Japan  and  of  the  Japanese  people  .  .  . 
from  the  days  of  the  samurai  and  the  Knights 
of  Bushido  through  Shintoism  and  Kodo  to  the 
democracy  of  today.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography. 


“[This  book],  which  promises  so  much,  .un¬ 
fortunately  yields  little.  Leonard  Mosley  is  a 
British  journalist  who  writes  novels  and  popu¬ 
lar  biographies.  In  this  work,  the  tone  of  the 
journalist  is  manifest  throughout:  the  appeal 
is  obviously  to  a  popular  audience.  Hirohito, 
the  man,  is  ensconced,  and  effectively  hidden, 
within  a  capsule  history  of  Japan  in  modern 
times;  and  the  capsule  history  is  embroidered 
with  court  gossip.  The  Emperor,  quite  simply, 
never  manages  to  emerge  from  all  this.  The 
book  follows  him  to  the  end  of  World  War  H 
and  devotes  less  than  ten  pages  to  the  period 
since  then.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  biography,  the 
first  attempt  at  a  full-length  study,  will  stir 
enough  interest  and  curiosity  to  bring  forth 
a  more  penetrating  work.”  T.  M.  Curran 
America  115:38  J1  9  '66  360w 
Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  26:138  J1  1  '66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Warner 

Book  Week  p4  Je  19  '66  llOOw 
Choice  3:562  S  '66  200w 


Christian  Century  83:780  Je  15  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Hayward 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  1  '66 
lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:3200  Je  15  '66  140w 
Library  J  91:4372  S  15  '66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Oliver  Statler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  10  '66  1300w 
Newsweek  67:96C  Je  27  '66  800w 


“Many  historians  say  that  Plirohito  could 
not  have  stopped  the  militarists  even  if  he 
had  tried.  .  .  .  [The]  author  of  [this  book] 
disagrees,  and  with  considerable  logic.  .  .  . 
According  to  [him]  the  Emperor  is  today 
tormented  by  his  failure  to  act  with  resolution 
at  key  moments  when  he  had  the  opportunity. 
The  descriptions  of  those  and  other  equally 
fateful  moments  make  for  tense,  agonizing 
drama.  .  .  .  Hirohito  the  human  being  seldom 
comes  to  life,  except  perhaps  in  the  early 
chapters  describing  his  formative  years.  There 
is  little  exploration  of  his  attitudes  and 
thoughts  except  in  very  general  terms.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  the  scarcity  of  new  material 
and  insights  is  uncompensated  by  the  author's 
literary  style,  which  is  often  awkward  and 
studded  with  clichds.  .  .  .  Yet,  despite  such 
shortcomings,  [the  book]  is  swift,  exciting 
reading,  .  .  .  [and]  it  does  offer  a  composite 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods 
m  history.”  Dan  Kurzman 

Sat  R  49:24  Je  25  ’66  950w 
“Biographical  details,  competently  re¬ 
searched,  make  good  reading.  But  Leonard 
Mosley  .  .  .  pads  his  story  needlessly.  He  specu¬ 
lates  on  whether  Hirohito  could  have  prevented 
Pearl  Harbor.  Mosley  says  yes.  .  .  .  Chances 
are,  however,  that  Hirohito  could  not  have 
prevented  the  war, ,  since  for  all  practical  pur- 
ppses  he  was  a  prisoner  of  his  own  warlords. 
Similarly,  Mosley  misses  the  point  when  he 
accuses  Douglas  MacArthur’s  occupation  forces 
of  indulging  in  unseemly  harassment  when 
they  ordered  the  palace  staff  cut  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Emperor  renounce  his  ‘di¬ 
vinity.  Far  from  aiming  to  ‘cut  the  Emperor 
down  to  size,  as  Mosley  suggests,  MacArthur 
was  implementing  a  plan  that  had  been  drawn 
up  long  before  Japan  toppled.” 

Time  88:82  J1  1  ’66  550w 
TLS  p956  O  20  ’66  850w 


MOSLEY,  NICHOLAS. 

$4  Coward-McCann 


Accident;  a  novel. 


192p 


66-13121 

The  plot  concerns  two  older  men  Stenhei 
Jervis,  the  married  [Oxford]  don  who  is  th. 
narrator,  and  Charlie,  the  novelist  who  actual 
the  book  .(although  in  the  person  o 
Stephen),  and  their  relationships  with  twi 
neurotic  younger  people,  Anna  and  William 
both  of  whom  are  Stephen’s  pupils.  Both  mei 


make,  in  different  ways,  irresponsible  use  of 
Anna,  and  it  is  partly  through  their  failure 
to  act  maturely  that  William,  who  loves  her, 
dies  in  the  car  crash  that  opens  the  book. 
(TLS) 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:2364  My  1  ’66  140w 


"Mr  Nicholas  Mosley  will  never  write  a  bad 
novel.  .  .  .  His  story  .  .  .  contains  no  waste 
paper.  He  often  uses  sentences  like  stepping- 
stones:  the  gaps  between  them  may  seem 
incredibly  wide  at  first  glance,  but  you  can 
always  get  to  the  other  side.  His  book  is 
highly  concentrated — a  prose  poem,  if  you  like. 
It  deals  with  the  needs  of  man,  especially  his 
need  for  peace,  and  sometimes  it  sounds  like 
a  clear  cry  for  help.  ...  I  believe  that  tragi¬ 
comedy  is  the  most  effective  approach  to  the 
world.  Accident  is  seriously  witty.”  Adrian 
Mitchell 

New  Statesman  69:82  Ja  15  ’65  150w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  3  ’66  170w 
Time  87:88  Ap  22  ’66  550w 
“iSigniflcantly  shorter  than  Mr.  Mosley's  four 
previous  novels,  Accident  is  far  more  success¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Technically,  Accident  is  remarkable. 
Whereas  in  his  former  novels  Mir.  Mosley 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  indulging  in  obscurity 
for  the  sake  of  obscurity  .  .  .  here  he  makes 
a  fully  coherent  attempt  to  achieve  a  new  form. 
The  texture  of  the  writing  itself  is  deliberately 
simple;  the  complexity  arises  from  the  way 
in  which  the  parts  are  put  together — and  from 
the  fact,  easily  overlooked,  that  ‘the  novelist’, 
Charlie,  is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  writing;  the 
book.  ...  A  slightly  manufactured,  homiletic 
air  pervades  this  fascinating  and  original 
novel  .  .  .  chiefly  because  one  feels,  Mr.  Mosley 
has  tried  to  push  what  really  preoccupies  him 
into  the  background.” 

TLS  p21  Ja  14  ’65  430w 


MOSS,  STANLEY.  The  wrong  angel  74p  $4.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811  66-13974 

This  first  book  of  poetry  includes  poems  that 
have  previously  appeared  in  various  periodi¬ 
cals. 


The  poems  collected  here  are  of  two  kinds: 
short,  meditative  lyrics  that  quickly  rise  to 
dramatic  climaxes;  and  more  ambitious  travel 
and  costume  pieces,  sometimes  in  groups,  that 
are  less  convincing.  In  the  latter,  the  poet 
often  turns  his  back  on  the  reader  in  order 
to  take  a  color  snapshot  ...  or  to  meditate 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  ancient  and 
modern.  .  .  .  This  is  too  bad,  because  the 
shorter  pieces  are  very  fine  indeed.”  John 
Ashbery 

Book  Week  pl4  S  4  ’66  1350w 

.  "A  sense  of  humor  crops  out  now  and  then 
in  this  otherwise  somber  collection  of  poems. 
In  an  introspective  mood,  the  writer,  who  is 
both  poet  and  critic,  portrays  deep  emotion 
as  he  seeks  identification  with  life  and  death. 
His  terse  style  develops  solidity  and  concrete¬ 
ness  in  his  free  verse  form  and  one  rereads 
to  grasp  obscure  meanings.  Original  phrases 
and  thoughts  predominate  .  .  .  He  is  most 
effective  contrasting  religious  beliefs  with  the 
old  and  young  in  the  poem  ‘Two  Fishermen.’  ” 
E.  H.  Walden 

Library  J  91:3443  J1  ’66  130w 


One  feels  throughout  Moss’s  work  that 
curious  and  valuable  sense  of  universalized 
strangeness,  with  its  cold,  unidiomatic,  ‘trans¬ 
lated  expression,  which  expatriates  often  come 
to.  There  are  a  few  friendly  and  almost  light 
evocations  .  .  .  but  the  tone  for  the  most  part 
is  somber  and  brooding,  like  self-exile.  A 
concommitant  defect,  .however,  turns  up  in  a 
few  aspects  of  technique:  the  meters  of  many 
of  these  poems  .  .  are  haphazard  and 

distended,  the  rhymes  often  oddly,  and  I 
think  unsuccessfully,  experimental  .  .  and 
there  is  almost  always  a  war  between  ’  Moss 
and  punctuation  which  augurs  ill  for  the 
understander.”  Arthur  Freeman 

Poetry  109:191  D  *66  320w 

Reviewed  by  Dan  Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:30  O  15  ’66  150w 

“JTim,  author’s]  outer  tone  is  often  that  of 
most  of  the  .poets  of  his  generation,  but  he 
never  gives  in  to  their  empty  self-pity  and 
generalizations  from  nothing.  He  is  alwavs 
himself,  and  his  poems  always  have  a  genuine 
substance.  This  is  a  first  book,  and  it  por- 
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tends  a  bright  and  rewarding  future  guided  by 
the  right  angel,  that  daemon  who  enables  a 
poet  to  transmute  disaster  into  endurance, 
chaos  into  form.” 

Va  Gt  R  42:cxli  autumn  ’66  170w 


MOSSE,  GEORGE  L.  The  crisis  of  German 
ideology;  intellectual  origins  of  the  Third 
^Keich.  373p  $5.95;  pa  $2.65  Grosset 

320.943  Germany — Intellectual  life.  Na¬ 
tionalism.  National  socialism  64-21950 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Klemens  von  Klemperer 
Am  Hist  R  71:608  Ja  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  71:890  Je  17  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Weinberg 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:108  Mr  ’66  550w 
TLS  p530  Je  16  ’66  850w 


MOSSE,  GEORGE  L.  Nazi  culture:  intellectual, 
cultural  and  social  life  in  the  Third  Reich:  tr. 
by  Salvator  Attanasio  and  others.  386p  $6.95 
Grosset 

320.943  National  socialism.  Germany — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government,  1933-1945.  Germany — 
Social  life  and  customs  65-21857 

This  “is  a  collection  of  materials  intended 
to  show  what  life  was  like  under  Hitler.  Taken 
from  the  period  1933  to  1939,  the  materials  are 
excerpts  from  plays,  novels,  diaries,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  decrees;  newspaper  articles:  quotations 
from  speeches  and  writings  of  Hitler,  other 
Reich  leaders,  church  officials,  and  university 
professors.  .  .  .  Professor  Mosse  provides  a 
general  introduction  in  which  he  interprets 
Nazi  culture  and  explains  how  the  documents 
illustrate  that  culture.  He  also  ties  together 
the  material  in  each  chapter  by  short  intro¬ 
ductions.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p4  Ag  14  66  SOOw 

“Edited  by  the  author  of  The  Crisis  of 
German  Ideology  IBRD  1965],  this  is  the  first 
book  in  English  which  presents  Hitler  s  cul¬ 
tural  renaissance’  as  it .  was  experienced  by 
the  Germans  of  the  Third  Reich.  .  .  .  The 
sections  on  social  change  (family  life,  role  ot 
women),  on  the  institutionalization  of  culture 
(education  at  all  levels),  on  the  ‘building  of 
myths  and  heroes’  are  excellent.  Yet  the 
book  is  disappointing.  .  ..  Mosse  fails  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  trivial  and  the  moment¬ 
ous,  and  the  introductions  lack  both  depth  of 
analysis  and.  sr^ce  of  style.” 

Choice  3:945  D  66  160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  S.  .Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  17  66 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Gordon  Zahn 

Critic  25:53  Ag  66  1300w 

“Professor  Mosse  is  of  the  school  that  be¬ 
lieves  that  Nazism  was  the  logical  culmination 
of  German  history.  Thus,  he  states  that  what 
developed  between  1933  and  1939  was  the  level 
of  effective  enforcement,  not  the  kind  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  was  to  be  enforced.’  Whether  one 
accepts  this  view  or  not,  one  can  read  with 
profit  this  collection  of  diverse  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  records.  Recommended  for  colleges,  uni¬ 
versity,  and  larger  public  libraries.”  P.  E.  Lem- 

baCh  Library  J  91:1891  Ap  1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

NY  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  10  ’66  750w 

“[This]  is  a  routine  examination  and  it  has 
been  done  before.  It  serves  a  purpose,  however, 
in  revealing  once  more  the  seedy  and  shoddy 
nature  of  the  Nazi  wave  of  the  future.  The 
editor  seeks  to  capture  the  flavor  and.  purpose 
of  Hitlerism  by  asking  and  answering  this 
basic  question:  ‘What  was  life  like  under 
Hitler7’  .  .  .  [He]  omits  documents  on.  foreign 
policy  and  on  internal  administration  m  favor 
of  those  on  cultural  and  social  life.  .  .  .  No 
fair-minded  person  expects  today  s  Germans 
to  remain  on  guilt-ridden  knees..  .  ..  .  Yet  for 
the  sanity  of  the  human  race  it  is  essential 
that  the  record  of  Hitler’s  Germany  should 
remain  alive  and  be  retold  again  and  again 
as  a  warning  for  the  future.  .  .  .  Professor 
Mosse’ s  book  helps  keep  [that]  record  alive. 
L.  L.  Snyder  R  49,28  My  2l  ,6R  u50w 


MOSSMAN,  JAMES.  Beggars  on  horseback:  a 
novel.  311p  $5.95  Little 

66-17209 

In  this  “novel  of  the  contemporary  Middle 
East  the  British  raj  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  rising  power  of  Arab  revolution.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  the  capital  of  the  fictional  nation  of 
the  Marouf,  reigned  over  by  the  appallingly 
corrupt  King  Hashem,  advised  and  financed  by 
his  decadent  viceroys  .  .  .  languid  and  inef¬ 
ficient  representatives  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:120  Ag  '66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:172  Ag  1  ’66  310w 


"A  British  TV  commentator,  Mr.  Mossman 
excels  when  dealing  with  protocol,  plots,  logist¬ 
ics  and  the  raj  cant  of  British  imperialism. 
What  he  is  not  so  good  at  is  minds  and  emo¬ 
tions.  At  one  level  this  doesn’t  matter.  .  .  . 
But  when  Mr.  Mossman  goes  beyond  his 
Buchan-Ambler  formulas,  he  daubs  his  char¬ 
acters,  on  the  principle  that  if  the  outside 
is  vivid  enough,  the  interior  won’t  matter  any¬ 
way.  The  result  is  a  poor  man’s  Alexandria, 
an  aviary  of  indistinguishable  birds  glittering 
like  mad.  ...  If  we  must  have  non-stop  sur¬ 
face  animation,  then  I  suppose  this  technique 
will  do.  But  Mr.  Mossman— caught  as  he  is 
between  satire  and  jolly  fun — relies  on  it  too 
much,  and  sometimes,  running  out  of  energy 
or  invention,  lapses  into  the  arch  transposi¬ 
tions  of  locker- room  or  officers’  mess.  .  .  .  The 
pace  is  brisk,  even  frisky,  and  there  are  some 
sardonic  moments:  but  this  is  not  a  serious 
novel.”  Paul  West 


Book  Week  p!2  J1  17  ’66  140w 


“The  present  account  of  a  revolution  in  a 
fictional  Middle  Eastern  state  only  serves  to 
solidify  Western  prejudices.  The  bitterly- told 
tale  becomes  unbelievable  as  typed  characters, 
with  dreary  dialogue,  react  within  a  trite  and 
somewhat  depraved  plot.  There  is  often  a  keen 
sense  of  description;  yet,  it  is  not  in  itself 
enough  to  rescue  the  book.  The  novel  neither 
advances  our  understanding  of  political  unrest 
and  instability,  nor  makes  a  good  story.”  H.  K. 
Flad 

Library  J  91:3471  J1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:700  My  13  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  J1  10  ’66  280w 
New  Yorker  42:82  J1  30  ’66  40w 


“Mr.  Mossman’s  ingredients  are  familiar — 
high  temperature  and  high  living.  Emergence 
and  Emergency,  comical-shifty  British  bungling 
on  almost  all  fronts,  adulteration  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Diplomatic  Bag — but  Mr.  Moss¬ 
man  whips  them  up  briskly  and  folds  in  fresh 
flavours.  .  .  .  Throughout  he  displays  a  pro¬ 
fessional  touch.  He  writes  good  dialogue — 
swift,  economical  stuff  which  urges  the  story 
along — and  the  action,  complicated  but  well 
organized,  gathers  speed  smoothly.  He  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  at  conveying  that  compulsion 
to  be  busy  which  can  so  easily  spring  from 
disillusionment.  .  .  .  [The]  serious  weakness 
[of  the  book]  arises  mainly  from  over-confi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Mossman  grabs  up  characters  by  the 
fistful  and  flings  them  on  to  the  page  to  do 
or  die.  Most  of  them  die  because  not  unnatural¬ 
ly  he  cannot  provide  enough  life-stuff  to  go 
round.  All  the  same  this  is  an  intelligent, 
frequently  entertaining  book.” 

TLS  p421  My  19  ’66  350w 


MOSTEL,  ZERO.  Zero  by  Mostel;  phot,  by 
Max  Waldman;  with  some  personal  words 
&  drawings  by  Zero  Mostel.  unp  $10  Horizon 
press 

B  or  92  65-22556 

“An  interview  in  which  the  actor  talks  about 
his  painting  and  his  acting.”  (N  X  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:710  F  1  ’66  130w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  9  ’66  40w 


“Why  this  expensive,  coffee-table  product 
that  is  all  potatoes  and  no  meat?  The  book 
devotes  about  one-third  of  its  length  (a  length 
I  can  only  guess  at,  since  the  publishers  have 
not  seen  fit  to  number  the  pages)  to  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Mostel.  .  .  .  The  answers  reveal 
that  Mr.  Mostel  has  intelligence  and  a  sense 
of  humor,  which  is  hardly  news.  .  .  .  The 
interview  portion,  short  as  it  is,  is  broken  up 
with  black-and-white  sketches  and  washes  by 
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MOSTEL,  ZERO — Continued 

Mr.  Mostel.  The  art  tidbits  suggest  a  smidge  of 
Lautree  here,  a  dab  of  Picasso  there,  and 
a  seriousness  of  purpose  throughout.  The  repro¬ 
ductions  are  not  suitable  for  framing.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  152 
photographs  of  Mr.  Mostel  by  Max  Waldrnan. 
The  photographs  all  prove  that  Mr.  Mostel  is  a 
comedian  with  a  mobile  face.”  Haskel  Frankel 
Sat  R  49:46  F  5  '66  150w 


MOTHER  GOOSE.  The  Mother  Goose  treasury 
[il.  by]  Raymond  Briggs.  217p  $8.95;  lib  bdg 
$6.87  Coward-McCann 

898.8  Nursery  rhymes  66-12045 

‘‘Over  four  hundred  .  .  .  rhymes  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  illustrations  fill  this  .  .  . 
book.  The  verses,  except  for  a  handful,  are 
from  the  Peter  and  Iona  Opie  collections.  .  .  . 
Each  rhyme  is  treated  according  to  the  special 
mood  and  technique  it  inspires.  Pages  of 
black-and-white  line  drawings  alternate  with 
pages  of  color.  On  some  pages  there  are 
numerous  drawings  for  a  number  of  different 
rhymes  (sometimes  every  line  is  interpreted 
with  a  separate  drawing) :  on  others  a  large 
color  spread  is  accompanied  by  only  one  verse.” 
(Horn  Bk)  Index  to  first  lines  and  titles.  “Ages 
two  to  six.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  218:148  D  ‘66  50w 
Best  Sell  26:317  N  15  ’66  130w 
“[This  is]  likely  to  stand  as  the  Mother  Goose 
for  our  century.  .  .  .  Three  earlier  and  shorter 
Briggs  forays  into  nursery  rhymes  (Ring-a- 
Ring  O’Roses  IBRD  19631.  The  White  Land 
[BRD  19631,  and  Fee,  Fi  Fo  Fum  IBRD  1965J ) 
reveal  this  Englishman’s  light-handed  and 
high-spirited  approach.  .  .  .  [Here]  Mother 
Goose  becomes  a  creature  of  boisterous  sensi¬ 
bility.  Gone  is  the  beak-nosed,  peak-hatted 
patrician  to  whom  we’ve  grown  accustomed. 
Briggs’s  Mother  Goose  .  .  .  sporting  red  tights 
and  someone’s  castoff  baseball  shoes  .  .  .  [is!  a 
fit  symbol  for  Briggs’s  smashingly  contemporary 
and  forthright  compendium  of  The  Old  Mum’s 
prattlings.  .  .  .  Because  he  is  baldly  anti- 
lyrical,  Briggs  consistently  fails  the  gentler 
rhymes,  .  .  .  [and]  excels  where  his  com- 
siderable  visual  wit  is  in  tune  with  the  surface 
spirit  of  the  verse.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p20  O  16  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  '66 
30w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  '66  30w 
“The  artist’s  earlier  illustrations  for  collec- 
tions  of  rhymes  give  an  idea  of  the  verve, 
humor, _  and  genius  with  line  and  color  to  be 
found  m  this  one.  Some  of  the  same  rhymes  of 
those  earlier  volumes  are  included  here,  but 
the  new  'illustrations  for  them  are  less  studied 
than  the  older  ones  and  often  quite  different  in 
mood.  This  book  seems  to  have  been  illustrated 
exuberantly  and  continuously  without  pause  for 
breath,  so  whole  it  is  and  so  unified  despite  its 
comprehensiveness  and  the  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches.  .  ._  .  No  other  picture-book  Mother 
Goose  is  so  inclusive  a  treasury  as  this.  The 
price  is  small  compared  with  the  hours  of 
pleasure  offered  and  the  fresh  discoveries  to  be 
made  with  each  examination.”  R  H  V 
Horn  Bk  42:558  O  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:5738  N  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  D  4  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:44  N  12  ’66  70w 
TLS  pl092  N  24  ’66  150w 


noon  be  fair;  a 


MOTLEY,  WILLARD.  Let 

novel.  416p  $5.95  Putnam 

65-20682 

“The  story  of  a  Mexican  fishing  village  from 
the  time  it  was  an  untouched  Garden  of  Eden, 
inhabited  solely  by  artists  and  bronzed  noble 
savages,  to  the  days  when  it  is  overtaken  by 
Phonies  and  .  .  .  American  tourists  with  their 
corrupting  dollars.”  (Sat  R) 


i  ^  Motleys]  last,  saddest  and  mosl 

skillful  book — and  his  first  book  altogether  hit 
own:  a  book  about  bored  people  by  a  bored  man 
•  ,  those  deviations  and  those  disaster' 

which  he  here  reports  had  begun  losing  impaci 


before  Henry  Miller,  Frank  Harris  and  William 
Burroughs  became  available  in  paperback.  The 
result  therefore  is  not  so  much  one  of  horror 
as  one  of  brutalized  triviality.”  Nelson  Algren 
Book  Week  p5  Mr  6  ’66  1250w 
“The  development  of  a  resort  town  in  Mexico 
from  idyllic  village  to  decadent  tourist  trap 
is  the  subject  of  this  very  long,  very  choppy 
novel.  The  inhabitants  and  the  newcomers 
busy  themselves  mostly  with  making  money 
and  indulging  in  a  wide  assortment  ,of  sexual 
diversions  and  perversions.  .  .  .  It’s  a  helluva 
vacation  spot,  and  the  kaleidoscopic  treatment 
gives  the  reader  the  feeling  he  is  seeing  it  all 
in  an  alcoholic  haze.  This  will  probably  be 
popular,  but  the  only  significance  it  would  have 
for  libraries  is  to  raise  circulation  statistics.” 
R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:715  F  1  ’66  180w 
“It  is  easy  to  understand  why  novelists  are 
attracted  to  Mexico — to  the  conflict  of  Indian 
and  Spanish  cultural  traditions,  to  the  engaging 
undercurrent  of  disorder  and  improvisation.  .  .  . 
As  an  American  Negro  residing  in  Mexico  for 
the  12  years  before  his  death  last  March,  Wil¬ 
lard  Motley  had  a  unique  opportunity  for  in¬ 
sight  into  this  world — but  the  picture  he  offers 
us  in  his  posthumous  novel  seems  factitious 
from  the  start.  .  .  .  The  book  has  no  real 
direction.  New  characters  are  introduced  cat¬ 
alogue-fashion.  with  no  depth  or  insight.  The 
Americans  are  pallid  and  unconvincing,  while 
the  Mexicans  shuffle  through  their  roles  .  .  . 
without  any  penetration  at  ail  into  the  elusive 
character  of  Mexico.  Motley  has  fallen  into 
every  trap  that  the  picturesque  could  offer. 
In  doing  so  he  makes  this  explosive  and  wild 
country  a  bore.”  Alexander  Coleman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  F  27  ’66  600w 
Newsweek  67:94  F  28  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  Jose  Donoso 

Sat  R  49:152  Mr  12  ’66  310w 


MOT  i,  MICHAEL.  Helmet  and  wasps.  190p 

$3.95  Houghton 

66-10714 

“A  young  German  officer,  recovering  from 
a  leg-wound  received  in  North  Africa,  finds 
himself  In  lonely  command  of  a  small  sector  of 
the  Italian  coast.  .  .  .  The  soldier’s  record  of 
his  daily  acts  and  thoughts  constitutes  the  form 
of  Mr.  Mott’s  novel.  The  isolation  is  soon 
disturbed  by  soldiers  and  other  officers  with 
bewilderingly  different  outlooks  and  also  by  a 
gravely  beautiful  and  good  Roman  girl  with 
whom  the  young  commander  falls  deeply  in 
love.  The  S.S.  are  imposed  on  the  soldiers. 
Jew-hunting  begins,  allegiances  waver  and  the 
central  character  finds  himself  evolving  from 
the  austerely  dedicated  being  who  had  first 
found  happiness  in  simply  being  a  German 
army  officer  into  an  altogether  more  complex 
and  more  understanding  person.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  25:428  F  15  ’66  360w 
Choice  3:771  N  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ap  21 
’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:2523  My  15  ’66  120w 
“Michael  Mott,  a  young  English  writer  of 
considerable  talent,  .  .  .  has  written  an  old- 
fashioned  novel  that  is  deceptively  quiet  of 
tone.  .  .  .  With  great  skill,  Mr.  Mott  gathers 
up  •  •  -  carefully  dropped  clues,  develops  them 
at  breath-taking  acceleration,  and  creates  a 
climax  9f  extraordinary  violence.  To  have 
guessed  in  such  detail  the  problems  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  at  the  edge  of  the  war  is  no  small 
feat,  and  to  have  made  believable  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  his  brusque,  Teutonic  notes  required 
mature  skill.”  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:278  Mr  22  ’66  350w 
.  "Michael  Mott  showed  considerable  ability 
m  his  first  novel.  ‘The  Notebooks  of  Susan 
Bern'-.  .  .  [This],  his  second  novel,  is  a  book 
of  greater  distinction.  This  time,  he  has  inte¬ 
grated  his  poetic  gifts  with  a  fine  command 
ot  the  novelist  s  technical  skills,  to  create  a 
serious  study  m  which  a  complex  central  char- 
acter  is  remolded  with  extraordinary  precision. 
•  ...  Lihej  novel,  reaching  its  climaxes  with  the 
quiet  power  and  slow  measured  pace  of  an 
Antonioni  movie,  transmutes  by  no  means 
original  subject  matter  into  first-class  fiction 
through  sheer  craftsmanship.”  E.  M.  Potoker 
NY  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  20  ’66  360w 
a  “^fluiry  discloses  that  the  author  is  an 
Anglo-American  too  young  to  have  seen  the 
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wartime  he  writes  about.  Thus,  projecting 
himself  inside  the  mind  of  a  Wehrmacht  hardy 
is  a  double  burden  and,  as  it  turns  out  at  the 
end  of  this  short  novel,  an  impossible  one.” 
Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  49:34  J1  2  ’66  300w 
TLS  p984  O  29  ’64  160w  ' 


MOTT,  MICHAEL.  Master  Entrick;  an  adven¬ 
ture,  1754-1756.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  190p  $3.50 
Dial  press 

.  66-7727 

‘‘Master  Robert  Entrick  is  shanghaied  to 
America  and  sold  as  a  bondsman  to  a  dour 
farmer  and  his  wife.  Fleeing  after  their  mas¬ 
sacre  by  Indians,  Robert  wanders  until  he 
is  adopted  by  a  tribe,  leaves  them  to  warn  an 
English  fort,  saves  the  fort,  then  returns  to 
England  to  claim  his  heritage.  The  period  is  the 
French  and  Indian  wars.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:553  N  5  ’66  90w 
“Young  readers  will  enjoy  this  tale  of  ad¬ 
venture,  and  will  profit  from  what  they  learn 
of  life  in  those  times.” 

Best  Seil  26:340  D  1  ’66  120w 
“Cramming  this  action  into  a  two-year  per¬ 
iod,  the  author  fails  to  convince  us  of  the 
credibility  of  either  the  plot  or  the  characters. 
Coincidence  and  contrivance  are  marked.  Not 
recommended.”  H.  A.  Brenner 

Library  J  91:5762  N  15  66  lOOw 
“The  story  is  well  written  and  packed  with 
dramatic  incidents.  But  by  inviting  comparison 
with  Stevenson  it  is  bound  to  disappoint.  This 
novel  has  nothing  of  the  inexorability  of  Ste¬ 
venson’s  stories,  the  coincidences  are  forced, 
the  boy  is  tough  beyond  belief,  and  the  wicked 
uncle,  far  from  rounding  off  the  story,  is 
brought  in  as  an  unnecessary  appendage  at  the 

end'  TLS  pll47  D  9  ’65  230w 


MOTT,  PAUL  E.  Shift  work:  the  social,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  physical  consequences,  by  Raul 
E.  Mott  [and  others].  351p  $8.50  Umv.  of 
Mich,  press 

331.81  Labor  and  laboring  classes— U.S. 

65-11466 

“The  authors  examine  the  effect  of  job  hours 
on  the  worker’s  life  as  husband,  father,  relative, 
and  friend.  They  compare  the  adjustment  pat¬ 
terns  for  afternoon,  night,  and  rotation  shift 
workers  to  those  of  day  workers.  They  discuss 
the  effect  a  shift  worker’s  hours  have  on  his 
estimate  of  himself  and  his  view  of  the  world, 
and  having  analyzed  the  negative  consequences 
of  shift  work,  they  suggest  possible  remedies. 

[This  study]  underscores  the  importance 
of'  another  aspect  of  the  working,  world  on 
the  behavior  and  mental  and  physical  health 
of  the  worker.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This  is  a 
report  of  research  performed  in  the, Institute 
for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
under  grant  M-3276  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mental  Health.  Bibliography.  Indexes 
of  names  and  terms. 


“The  authors — two  psychologists,  a  social 
psychologist,  and  a  sociologist — find  the  lit¬ 
erature  in  this  area  ‘largely  piecemeal,  atheci- 
retical  and  often  contradictory.’  Their  basic 
approach  is  field- theoretical.  .  ...  Their  official 
chapter  on  theory  and  method  is  heavily  sup¬ 
plemented  in  every  later  chapter  so  that  the 
book  can  be  regarded  as  one  on  theory  and 
method  as  well  as  a  research  report.  .  .  More 
time  and  means  might  have  added  data  .  .  . 
to  the  study.  Nevertheless,  the  authors  have 
systematically  supplied  what  they  regarded  as 
lacking  in  earlier  studies,  and  they  point  to 
problems  for  future  research.”  Melville  Dalton 
Am  Soc  R  31:439  Je  ’66  400w 
Choice  2:803  Ja  ’66  130w 


MOTZ.  LLOYD,  jt.  ed.  The  world  of  the  atom. 
See  Boorse,  H.  A. 


MOUSTAKAS,  CLARK,  ed.  Existential  child 
therapy:  the  child’s  discovery  of  himself.  2a4p 
$6.50  Basic  bks. 

618.9289  Child  study.  Psychotherapy  66-16373 
"Eight  case  studies  of  ‘experiential’  or  exis¬ 
tential’  psychotherapy  by  different  psychothera¬ 


pists  of  varying  theoretical  backgrounds.  A 
final  long  chapter  by  Eugene  Gendlin  draws  the 
book  together  and  presents  an  existentialist  po¬ 
sition  of  psychotherapy  and  its  relation  to  tra¬ 
ditional  theories.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Some  of  the  contributors  are  well-known 
(e.g.  Charlotte  Buhler  and  Dorothy  W.  Baruch). 
Except  for  one  or  two  chapters,  the  book  is 
very  well,  but  very  personally,  written.  Although 
it  offers  a  great  deal  of  insightful  therapeutic 
material,  the  book  as  a  whole  would  be  difficult 
for  the  average  undergraduate  to  evaluate. 
Gendlin’s  summary  chapter  assumes  a  quite 
thorough  understanding  of  analytic,  neo-analy- 
tic,  and  other  theories  of  psychotherapy,  while 
Moustakas’  introduction  and  several  other  chap¬ 
ters  require  the  reader  to  cut  through  emo¬ 
tionally-charged  writing  to  find  the  underlying 
material.” 

Choice  3:720  O  ’66  90w 
“The  volume  illustrates,  in  terms  of  child 
therapy,  the  burgeoning  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  existential  psychology  and  philosophy 
as  they  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  the  child 
alienated  from  the  bosom  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  [Technical  vocabulary]  is  refreshingly 
minimal.  The  volume  should  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  ...  in  the  field  of  child  psychology  and 
therapy  whether  done  by  psychiatrist,  clinical 
psychologist  or  other  workers  in  the  allied 
fields.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:2506  My  15  '66  llOw 


MOWRY,  GEORGE  E.  The  urban  nation, 
1920-1960.  278p  maps  $5  Hill  &  Wang 


973.9  U.S. — History — 1898-  .  Cities  and 

towns — U.S.  65-17423 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Rollins 

Am  Hist  R  71:1092  Ap  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Wright 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:200  Ja  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Belcher 

J  Am  Hist  53:151  Je  ’66  320w 


MOYNIHAN,  DANIEL  PATRICK,  ed.  The  de¬ 
fenses  of  freedom.  See  Goldberg,  A.  J. 


MOYNIHAN,  WILLIAM  T,  The  craft  and  art 
of  Dylan  Thomas.  304p  $6.50  Cornell  univ. 
press 

821  Thomas,  Dylan  65-28600 

An  “explication  of  Dylan  Thomas’s  poetry, 
emphasizing  the  Collected  Poems  IBRD  1953] 
and  bringing  in  biographical  details  and  the 
prose  and  dramatic  works  as  they  elucidate 
difficult  passages  in  the  poetry.  [The  author] 
attempts  ...  to  show  a  symbolic  unity  in  the 
poetry — the  Biblical  rhythm  of  creation,  fall, 
and  regeneration.  Pointing  out  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  rationality  and  emotion  in  Thomas, 
his  incomparable  verbal  craftsmanship,  and  his 
progress  from  obscurity  to  lucidity,  Professor 
Moynihan  tries  to  plumb  the  paradoxes  in  the 
poetry.  .  .  .  He  demonstrates  Thomas’s  ad¬ 
vance  from  rebellion  and  denial  in  youth 
through  questioning  and  debate  to  praise, 
affirmation,  and  acceptance.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  critical  discussion  which  has  been 
much  needed.  Using  material  not  available  to 
all  his  predeccesors,  such  as  the  Pamela  Hans¬ 
ford  Johnson  correspondence  and  the  Thomas 
notebooks  and  unpublished  correspondence 
(though  he  could  not  quote  from  the  last  two 
sources),  Moynihan  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
together  a  coherent  and  meaningful  explanation 
of  the  poetry.  There  remain  of  course  cruxes, 
hut  the  large  outlines  of  theme  and  progression 
seem  very  convincing  as  he  presents  them. 
This  is  neither  a  work  of  adulation  nor  an 
attack,  but  a  very  levelheaded  comment  which 
might  well  be  the  only  book  on  Thomas  in 
very  small  collections  of  modern  poetry  and 
criticism  of  it.” 

Choice  3:647  O  ’66  170w 


Economist  221:687  N  12  ’66  340w 
"A  careful,  extremely  thorough,  and  imagina¬ 
tive  explication.  .  .  .  Close  study  of  this  book 
will  enable  the  reader  to  assess  Thomas’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  galaxy  of  English  poets  and  will 
give  him  a  new  understanding  of  a  ‘difficult’ 
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MOYNIHAN,  W.  T. — Continued 
modem  poet.  Warmly  recommended  for  .all 
collections  of  literary  criticism.”  L.  W.  Grinin 
Library  J  91:2494  My  15  ’66  180w 
“[The  author]]  tries  to  answer  the  numerous 
charges  of  obscurity  and  overblown  rhetoric 
that  have  been  levelled  at  Thomas.  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  Mr.  Moynihan’s  book,  which  is.  com¬ 
prehensive,  painstaking  and  patient  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  at  the  complexities  of  Thomas's 
‘sullen  art,’  is  marred  by  his  own  stylistic 
opaqueness  and  by  an  appalling  pretentious¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moynihan  uses  Northrop  Frye  s 
theories  about  ‘Biblical  rhythm’  to  deal  with 
the  so-called  ‘mythic  unity’  of  the  poems.  At 
moments  Mr.  Moynihan  steps  back  from  this 
mythic  sententiousness  and  gives  us  some 
sensible  insights,  but  too  often  he  is  trapped 
in  the  windy  and  obtuse  language  of  Thomas’s 
own  comments.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  8  ’66  150w 
Va  Q  R  42:c  summer  ’66  lOOw 


MOZART,  JOHANN  CHRYSOSTOM  WOLF¬ 
GANG  AMADEUS.  The  letters  of  Mozart 
and  his  family:  chronologically  arr,  tr,  and 
ed;  with  an  introd,  notes,  and  indexes,  by 
Emily  Anderson;  2d  ed,  prepared  by  A. 
Hyatt  King  and  Monica  Carolan.  2v  509;515- 
1031p  pi  $40  St  Martins 

B  or  92  64-7562 

“The  first  edition  of  [this  work]  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  volumes  [BRD  19381-  .  .  .  Miss 
Anderson  had  long  hoped  to  undertake  [itsl 
revision  .  .  .  but  her  work  was  cut  short  by 
her  .  .  .  death  in  October  1962.  By  that  date, 
she  had  finished  a  preliminary  revision.  .  .  . 
Miss  Monica  Carolan  and  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  King 
[have  completed  it].  •  .  .  [This]  revised  edi¬ 
tion  includes  seven  Betters  not  in  the  1938 
edition  [and  a  list  of  principal  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  concerning  Mozart,  published  since 
1938.  The  table  of  money  values  has  been  re¬ 
tained].”  (Publisher’s  preface  to  the  second 
edition)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index  of 
persons,  classified  index  of  works,  and  index 
of  works  arranged  according  to  Kochel  num¬ 
bers. 


One  of  the  many  reasons  for  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  original  Anderson  edition  was  the 
inclusion  of  many  letters  by  Leopold  Mozart 
and  other  members  of  the  family.  .  .  .  This 
enthusiasm  remains.  We  may  note  the  total 
numbers  of  letters  in  the  Mozart  Briefe  und 
Aufzeichnungen  edited  by  Wilhelm  A.  Bauer 
and  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  is  about  twice  as 
many  as  in  the  Anderson  volumes.  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  for  the  general  reader  in  English  these 
volumes  are  a  monument  of  enlightened  schol¬ 
arship.  .  .  .  [We  regret]  the  reduction  of  the 
work  from  three  to  two  volumes  with  the 
consequent  reduction  of  the  size  of  type  used; 
•  ■  ■  [and  the  omission  of  the]  16  letters 
Constanze  Mozart,  later  Nissen,  wrote  to 
Johann  Anton  Andre  in  Offenbach  am  Main.” 
Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3733  Ag  ’66  700w 


“These  volumes  are  an  achievement  ol 
towering  mediocrity.  Musicologically,  they  are 
as  scrupulous  as  is  Deutsch’ s  documentarj 
biography  [Mozart:  a  documentary  biography 
BRD  1965].  Miss  Anderson’s  annotations  are 
more  detailed  and  precise  than  anything  yot 
can  find,  m  any  German  edition  of  the  letters. 
What  is  unobtrusively  inadequate,  though 
hardly  ever  wrong,  is  her  translation;  it  coulc 
in  fact  be  argued  that  its  cumulative  effect 
is  to  remove  the  verbalising  Mozart  from  thal 
subtle  tome  of  psychological  understanding; 
which  publications  of  letters  purport  to  pro¬ 
mote.”  Hans  Keller 

New  Statesman  72:451  S  23  ’66  1050y 

Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  D  15  ’66  3000y 

“[When  the  first  edition  was  published  this 
work]  was  immediately  hailed  as  a  maioi 
achievement.  ...  The  discovery  of  a  fey 
new  letters  has  made  a  new  English  editior 
obligatory.  .  .  .  [This  study]  is  lucid  up  tc 
date.,  and  not  too  bulky.  The  footnotes  are 
happily,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  arid  ex¬ 
tremely  knowledgeable  and  helpful  The  in¬ 
dexes  are  full  and  excellent.  .  .  The  mair 
r®sides,  of  course  in  the  additions 
to  tn©  first  edition.  .  .  .  [Those  arel  noi 

momentous,  but  add  to  our  knowledge  of  th< 
young  composer’s  infatuation  with  Alovs  is 
5"®ker.  Jater  become  his  sister-in-law  y  ji 
should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  proof¬ 
reading  could  be  improved  upon  ”  “ 

TLS  p608  J1  14  ’66  650w 


MUELLER,  LiSEL.  Dependencies.  60p  $3.75; 

pa  $1.85  Univ.  of  N.  C.  press 
811  65-23135 

"Sixty  poems,  most  of  them  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  magazines  such  as  the  New  Yorker, 
Poetry,  and  Dimension:  Cincinnati,  collected 
in  a  first  volume.”  (Choice) 


“[The  author  is]  a  young  woman  who  is  both 
imaginative  and  lucid,  but  almost  as  often 
prosaic  and  inclined  to  overwrite.  Her  masters 
are  Shakespeare,  Yeats,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Wallace 
Stevens  (from  whose  work  the  title  of  the 
book  is  taken).  .  .  .  She  worries  that  she 
lacks  substance.  It  is  there,  however,  in  at 
least  three  central  themes:  the  mature  love 
she  knows,  her  protests  at  love  turned  easy, 
and  her  sense  of  those  who  suffer — a  sense 
which  is  genuinely  realized  but  which  has 
simultaneously  caught  her  in  a  failure  to  per¬ 
ceive  her  cold  superiority  to  those  who  do  not 
have  ‘the  will  to  suffer’  or  the  knowledge  of 
love.  .  .  .  The  poems  do  not  always  achieve, 
then,  what  she  herself  values  most,  ‘the  power 
of  music  to  disturb.’  ” 

Choice  3:211  My  ’66  180w 


“The  virtue  of  personal  involvement  in  her 
themes  inclines  Miss  Mueller  to  the  vice  of 
over- statement  and  ambiguous  imagery.  .  .  . 
But  where  intelligence  and  feeling  merge,  and 
where  the  traditional  rhetorical  capacities  of 
English  are  used  to  manage  this  fusion,  ex¬ 
cellent  poems  result.”  Mark  McCloskey 
Poetry  108:275  J1  ’66  280w 


Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  20w 


MUGGERIDGE,  MALCOLM.  The  most  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Muggeridge.  367p  $5.95  Simon  & 

Schuster 

828  66-16152 

“The  pieces  here  collected  have  been  chosen 
by  me  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  reread, 
they  happened  to  please  me  better  than  oth¬ 
ers.  In  some  cases,  I  have  revised  them  or 
run  two  pieces  together.  Where  their  subjects 
have  subsequently  died,  tenses  have  been  al¬ 
tered  and  other  appropriate  adjustments  made. 
.  .  .  All  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is  that 
they  express,  I  hope  cogently  and  with  due 
emphasis,  conclusions  I  have  reached,  attitudes 
I  have  taken  and  judgments  I  have  made  in 
the  course  of  a  life  largely  devoted  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  journalism.  They  have  appeared  in  a 
great  variety  of  publications,  daily  and  period¬ 
ical.”  (Introd) 


“Malcolm  Muggeridge  is  a  professional  jour¬ 
nalist,  by  his  own  admission,  having  served  at 
various  times  on  the  Manchester  ‘Guardian,’ 
the  London  ‘Evening  Standard,’  ‘Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,’  with  assignments  as  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Moscow,  in  Calcutta,  in  Washington; 
then  as  editor  of  ‘Punch,’  and  eventually  as 
free-lance  committed  to  no  one  but  himself. 
•  ..  .  Proof  of  his  professionalism  is  his  skill 
with  sentences  and  pars  (paragraphs),  and  the 
range  of  his  interests  and  wit.  the  depth  of 
his  thought,  too.  .  .  .  Malcolm  Muggeridge 
shows  why  he  has  been  always  widely  read 
and  has  been  a  favorite  for  years  with  the 
listeners  and  viewers  of  BBC.  Stimulating  and 
never  stuffy,  Malcolm  Muggeridge  deserves  at¬ 
tention.” 

Best  Sell  26:139  JI  1  ’66  220w 


1 1  be  author’ ’S  essays]  are  enjoyed  by  read- 
ers.  of  the  journals  for  which  Mr.  Muggeridge 
writes  not  because  these  readers  are  themselves 
PalY“  but  because  they  assume  everybody  else 
is.  Thank  God  someone  has  finally  said  it’ — 
this  is  the  usual  reaction.  .  .  .  As  a  general  es¬ 
sayist.  he  is  a  village  explainer.  Which,  as 
Gertrude  Stem  said  of  an  illustrious  rival,  is 
all  right  if  . you  are  a  village.  If  not,  not.  As  a 
reviewer  ol  books,  however,  he  is  not  even  a 
good  explainer.  .  Muggeridge’s  failure  to 
penetrate  the  evidences  of  modern  experience 
is  the  source  of  what  editors  apparently  like' 
nis  daring,  his  irreverence,  his  verve.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  this  collection  will  reveal  even 
to  the  most  credulous  that  these  virtues  exist 
m  proportion  to  his  evasion,  except  for  the 
surface,  of  whatever  he  is  talking  about  It 
may  be  that  The  Most  of  Muggeridge  whl 
prove  to  be  enough.”  Richard  Poirier 

Book  Week  pi  Jl  3  ’66  1150w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

400wriSt'an  Scienc0  Mon*tor  p9  Ag  2  ’66 
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Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 

Commentary  42:94  D  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:2494  My  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  18:999  O  4  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  155:23  D  17  ’66  1400w 
‘‘[This]  collection  of  pieces  from  English 
and  American  periodicals  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  long  and  mellifluous  Pianola  roll  of  jeremiads 
against  everything  from  pornography  to  ecum- 
enicism  and  everybody  from  Churchill  to  the 
‘cellophane-wrapped’  A_merican  woman.  [Mug- 
geridge’sl  ferocious  assault  on  the  spate  of 
•graveyard  prose’  that  attended  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy  ...  [is  a]  tough  nut  for 
many  Americans  to  swallow.  .  .  .  All  this  bile 
(flowing  in  a  pungent,  graceful  and  at  times 
powerful  prose  unmatched  in  journalism  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic)  is  the  result  of  a  near 
half  century  of  fool- watching  from  every  press¬ 
room  in  the  West.  .  .  .  With  all  his  brimstone 
wisecracking,  there  is  an  apocalyptic  sadness  in 
Muggeridge,  just  as  there  was,  Anally,  in  Or¬ 
well  and  in  that  other  disillusioned  evangelist, 
H.  G.  Wells.  .  .  .  [His)  is  the  obsessive  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  betrayed  do-gooder.’’ 

Newsweek  68:98B  J1  18  ’66  850w 


MUGNAINI,  JOSEPH.  Drawing:  a  search  for 
form  [by]  Joseph  Mugnaini  and  Janice 
Lovoos  [ed.  by  Sterling  Mcllhany],  15  9p  il 
$12.50  Reinhold 

741  Drawing  65-19673 

“Drawing  the  human  flgure  is  covered  in 
detail,  with  emphasis  on  movement,  fore¬ 
shortening  and  perspective.  .  .  .  The  dynamic 
structure  of  animals  is  visualized  and  related 
to  other  subjects.  The  natural  forms  of  land¬ 
scape,  as  well  as  overall  design  and  composi¬ 
tion  in  nature,  are  .  .  .  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  students  and  professionals.  .  .  .  Basic 
elements  of  graphic  design — line,  tone,  rhythm, 
movement  and  value — are  demonstrated  in  a 
variety  of  materials  and  tools.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Some  300  reproductions  of  acceptable  but 
not  remarkable  quality  constitute  the  bulk  of 
this  work.  .  .  .  Appropriation  of  space  for 
drawings  and  diagrams  such  as  those  illustra¬ 
ting  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  lines 
made  by  a  variety  of  pen  points  is  not  justified 
either  by  their  pedagogic  or  esthetic  value. 
The  brief  text  attempts  to  touch  on  basic 
considerations  with  which  the  artist  would 
be  familiar,  but  the  coverage  is  spotty.” 

Choice  3:510  S  ’66  150w 
“A  wonderful  book  on  drawing  that  all 
libraries  will  want.  There  are  several  pages 
of  nudes  photographed  to  show  definite  drawing 
techniques.  The  layout,  diagrams,  photographs, 
and  drawings  are  all  professional  looking.  The 
variety  in  drawing  is  impressive,  from  realism 
to  abstraction.  Elements,  composition,  mate¬ 
rials  and  techniques  are  included.” 

Library  J  91:2237  Ap  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 


MUHAMMAD,  ELIJAH.  Message  to  the  black- 
man  in  America.  355p  $5  Muhammad  mosque 
of  Islam,  no.  2,  6335  S.  Greenwood  av,  Chi¬ 
cago 

301.451  Black  Muslims.  Negroes — Religion 

65-9666 

“A  compendium  of  the  doctrines  and  atti¬ 
tudes  that  Malcolm  X  assimilated  during  his 
stay  in  prison,  and  studied  and  preached  on 
his  release.  It  collects  together  writings  and 
speeches  composed  by  Mr.  Muhammad  over 
the  last  thirty  years.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  wonder  upon  reading  'Message  to  the 
Blackman  in  America’  ...  is  that  Malcolm  X 
remained  devoted  for  so  long.  His  theology  is 
rough-going,  full  of  block  capitals  and  wander¬ 
ing  syntax:  its  success  must  be  attributed  to 
the  insistence  on  the  need  for  Negroes  to  have 
dignity  and  self-love  that  somehow  is  woven 
into  this  fairy  tale  of  the  Lost-Found  Nation 
of  Islam  in  the  wilderness  of  North  America.” 

Economist  219:1319  Je  18  ’66  70w 
“If  we  set  aside  class  prejudice  and  race 
prejudice,  Mr.  Muhammad’s  creation  myth  is 
just  as  good  as  the  one  the  Western  world  has 
adopted  from  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  it 
serves  his  purposes  much  better.  .  .  .  The  Black 
Muslims’  overestimation  of  the  intelligence, 
resolution,  and  power  of  the  white  majority 
amounts  to  superstition.  On  other  questions, 


Mr.  Muhammad’s  book  often  carries  the  stamp 
of  genuine  prophecy,  in  that  its  admonitions 
are  too  entirely  reasonable  not  to  seem  lunatic 
in  the  world  we  have  somehow  become  ac¬ 
customed  to.  .  .  .  Mr.  Muhammad's  prescrip¬ 
tions  .  .  .  make  simple  political  and  social 
sense.”  Emile  Capouya 

Sat  R  48:42  N  20  ’65  1150w 


MUIR,  EDWIN.  Collected  poems  [with  a  pref. 
by  T.  S.  Eliot].  2d  ed  310p  $6  Oxford 
821  65-6179 

“In  this  second  edition  a  hitherto  uncollected 
poem,  ’The  Two  Sisters,’  has  been  added,  and 
several  amendments  and  typographical  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  previously  published 
poems.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  first  lines. 


"It  has  become  a  commonplace  in  discussing 
Muir’s  poetry  to  speak  of  its  conservative  idiom 
and  its  relative  independence  of  the  poetic 
fashions  .  .  .  but  extensive  technical  experi¬ 
ment  never  seemed  tempting  to  him.  .  .  .  What 
appear  at  first  (as  doubtless  they  appeared  to 
him)  to  be  separate  though  recurring  subjects, 
emerge  as  [Muir’s]  style  matures  as  facets  of 
his  abiding  theme:  the  contrast  between  the 
eternal  world  of  innocence  and  the  fable,  and 
the  tragic  world  of  time.  The  persistence  with 
which  this  theme  possessed  him  is  occasional¬ 
ly  responsible  for  a  certain  monotony  in  his 
less  successful  poems,  and  a  suspicion  that  ab¬ 
stractions  and  symbols  are  being  used  in  a 
rather  habitual  manner,  and  that  their  burden 
is  mere  exposition,  not  imagination.  I  think 
the  latter  misgiving  is  seldom,  justified  in 
Muir’s  later  poetry.”  W.  S.  Merwin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Mr  17  ’66  3050w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 
Poetry  108:399  S  ’66  320w 
TLS  p216  Mr  12  ’64  50w 


MUIR,  EDWIN.  Essays  on  literature  and 
society,  rev  &  enl  ed  239p  $5.25  Harvard  univ. 
press 

820.9  English  literature.  Literature  65-2483 
“This  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1949  contains,  as  well  as  the  critical 
essays  on  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  which 
appeared  in  the  original  edition,  six  new  pieces 
by  the  late  Edwin  Muir — on  Panurge  and  Fal- 
staff,  Emma  Bovary  and  Becky  Sharp,  Jane 
Austen,  Dickens,  and  certain  aspects  of  poetry 
and  the  poetic  imagination.  In  all  these  essays 
the  author  was  concerned  to  show  the  relation 
between  writers  and  the  society  they  lived  in 
or  wrote  about.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Perhaps  the  most  workable  parallel  among 
major  critics  with  whom  to  compare  these 
essays  is  Matthew  Arnold.  Muir  attempts  to 
see  the  object  in  itself  and  see  it  whole  .  .  . 
and  he  is  involved  with  literature  both  as  a 
moral  preoccupation  and  as  a  preoccupation  with 
morality.  .  .  .  His  own  work  as  a  poet  can  be 
seen  as  his  attempt  to  affirm  the  eternal  mythic 
and  real  foundations  of  Western  consciousness, 
time’s  endless  re-creation  of  the  same  drama. 
.  .  .  Without  ever  being  at  odds  with  this 
central  preoccupation,  his  essays  are  refresh¬ 
ingly  capable  of  dealing  with  the  particular  and 
even  idiosyncratic  techniques  and  styles  of 
vision  of  a  varied  collection  of  writers.  And  if 
Muir  rarely  forgets  the  moral  expectations  with 
which  he  reads,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is 
reading  literature  and  judging  it  as  a  human 
skill,  not  as  a  moral  exercise.”  Robert  Hol¬ 
lander 

Mod  Lang  J  50:171  Mr  '66  700w 
“Edwin  Muir’s  well-managed  deliberative 
style  is  something  of  a  snare:  never  varying, 
it  tends  to  conceal  differences  in  the  level  of 
his  criticism.  .  .  .  On  a  formal  occasion  .  .  .  he’s 
as  politely  boring  as  any  of  them,  and  no  more 
critically  to  the  point  than  a  Lord  Provost. 
He’s  perfunctory— in  his  well-managed  way — 
about  English  Romantic  poetry.  The  distinction 
of  a  small  part  of  his  work — the  essays  on  ‘The 
Natural  Man  and  the  Political  Man’  and  on 
Holderl’in  are  examples — belongs  to  a  different 
kind:  this  is  the  part  written  from  a  highly 
individual  standpoint,  owing  little  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  much  to  certain  convictions, 
unconventional  in  his  day,  about  sin  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  often  seemed  a 
maverick  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  that  was  his  worst  fault  pervades  half 
the  volume.”  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  69:731  My  7  ’65  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Poetry  108:399  S  ’66  300w 
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MUIR,  KENNETH,  ed.  Shakespeare:  the  com¬ 
edies;  a  collection  of  critical  essays.  183p 
$3.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William— Comedies 

6O-20oUO 

“The  present  collection  attempts  to  g'ive  a 
cross-section  of  twentieth  century  criticism  of 
the  comedies.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  on  the 
imagery  (for  little  has  been  written  on  it)  and 
nothing  on  the  relationship  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  and  those  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Nor  is  there  anything  on  Shakespear¬ 
ian  Comedy  in  general.”  (Introd)  Chronology 
of  important  dates.  Bibliography. 


“A  good,  representative  selection  of  essays 
on  the  comedies.  Muir’s  introduction  alone, 
with  its  historical  and  critical  background  on 
the  plays,  should  recommend  the  book  to  the 
undergraduate  student  of  Shakespeare.  Also 
useful  wifi  be  the  selected  bibliography.  .  . 

As  to  the  essays  themselves:  some,  like  Helen 
Gardner’s  on  As  You  Like  It  and  Derek  Tra- 
versi’s  on  The  Winter’s  Tale  (unfortunately, 
only  part  of  his  treatment)  will  be  particularly 
helpful  to  the  general  student  because  of  their 
structural  approach.  Other  essays  will  be  less 
satisfactory  because  of  their  narrower  focus. 
.  .  .  Yet  for  what  it  does  contain,  a  worthwhile 
acquisition.” 

Choice  3:123  Ap  ’66  140w 
"This  book  is  a  companion  to  Shakespeare: 
The  Tragedies.  .  .  .  Selection  has  been  made 
from  diverse  sources  (general  works  and  un¬ 
collected  pieces  difficult  to  obtain),  and  the 
bibliography  lists  the  books  and  articles  from 
which  the  final  choice  was  made.  .  .  .  Any 
student  of  the  Bard  will  find  this  of  consider¬ 
able  Interest.”  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  90:4347  O  15  ’65  200w 


MULHOLLAND.  JOHN.  Magic  of  the  world;  il. 
by  A1  Hormel.  190p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.63 

Scribner 

793.8  Magic- — Juvenile  literature  65-21366 
“A  book  of  magic  feats  from  countries  all 
around  the  world  .  .  .  [which]  gives  explicit, 
step-by-step  instructions  for  all  the  feats, 
which  require  only  inexpensive,  easily  obtain¬ 
able  materials.  .  .  .  The  book  also  contains  .  .  . 
facts  about  magic  and  magicians  throughout 
the  centuries.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Grades  five  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“If  there  are  still  some  young  readers  who 
are  willing  to  make  their  own  magic  cheaply, 
John  Mulholland  will  give  some  simple  lessons 
of  tricks  he  has  gathered  into  this  brief  and 
interesting  volume.  .  .  .  With  a  good  deal  of 
practice  young  readers  might  astonish  their 
companions,  but  that  will  not  make  the  volume 
worth  its  asking  price.” 

Best  Sell  25:394  Ja  1  ’66  70w 
Horn  Bk  42:209  Ap  ’66  130w 
“Directions  are  explicit  and  well  organized 
and  are  supplemented  by  clear  line  drawings. 
.  .  .  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  giving  a  magic 
show  with  suggested  combinations  of  tricks, 
as  well  as  several  fine  introductory  chapters 
covering  the  history  of  magic  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  early  mastery  of  basic  skills.  A  good 
book  to  follow  Bill  Severn’s  several  titles  on 
magic  tricks.”  Jeraline  Nerney 

Library  J  91:437  Ja  15  ’66  llOw 
“Tagging  each  trick  to  a  different  part  of  the 
world,  [the  author]  suggests  the  importance 
of  patter,  or  spoken  presentation,  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  each  trick.  The  young  magician 
gets  a  strong  assist  from  the  author  in  the 
matter  of  building  the  props  for  each  effect.” 
Abrd  Lamarque 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  2  ’66  70w 


M ynLrl7,A-!tL'v,'  FREDERIC.  The  assassins.  192p 
$3.50  Walker  &  co. 

65-23572 

“Ed  Rowe,  of  the  Washington  Post,  in  London 
to  cover  the  end  of  the  cold  war  by  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  falls  in  love  with 
Anya  Kutuzov,  correspondent  for  a  Russian 
weekly.  However,  Anya  is  also  the  niece  of 
the  Russian  Prime  Minister,  and  a  member 
ot  a  far  left  Russian  splinter  group  that  plans 
his  assassination.”  (Library  J) 


.  “A  so-so  book  seasoned  with  sex  and  sad¬ 
ism. 

Best  Sell  25:360  D  1  ’65  30w 
Library  J  90:5304  D  1  ’65  50w 


“[This]  is  pretty  routine  stuff,  but  the, tempo 
is  fast  and  the  readability  high  (despite  an 
excessive  torture  sequence).’’  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  9  66  30w 
New  Yorker  41:112  Ja  22  '66  60w 


MULLEN,  ROBERT.  The  Latter-day  saints: 
the  Mormons  yesterday  and  today.  316p  pi 
$5.95  Doubleday 

2S9.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism  66-20920 
This  book  recounts  the  history  of  the  Mormon 
Church  and  discusses  present-day  church  orga¬ 
nization  and  growth  of  the  religious  movement, 
as  well  as  its  missionary  activities,  social  wel¬ 
fare  network,  business  enterprises  and  youth 
programs.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  a  ‘Gentile.’  Mr.  Mullen  has  man¬ 
aged  to  capture  something  of  the  Saints’  joy, 
earnest  zeal  and  spirit  of  brotherhood,  im¬ 
parting  to  his  narrative  a  humanness  many 
such  accounts  lack.  Though  some  Saints  may 
take  issue  with  specific  points,  this  is  a  fine, 
sympathetic  picture  of  a  much-maligned  group 
which  will  be  of  most  use  to  non-Mormon  read¬ 
ers  curious  about  or  studying  ‘Mormonism.’  ” 
J.  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  91:4124  S  15  ’66  130w 
“[This  book]  smacks  of  the  ‘authorized’  ac¬ 
count,  with  just  enough  mildly  unfavorable  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  it  credible  to  modern  critical 
readers.  Not  surprising.  Mr.  Mullen,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  public  relations  professional,  has  been 
retained  by  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
.  .  .  [His  book  traces]  the  stormy,  adventurous, 
difficult,  bloody,  romantic,  idealistic,  awesomely 
singleminded  history  of  the  first  Saints  and 
their  followers.  The  story  as  history  is  end¬ 
lessly  fascinating.  Unfortunately,  though,  Mr. 
Mullen  is  too  obvious  about  avoiding  the  ‘back 
corners’  of  Mormonism  to  put  the  Gentile  reader 
wholly  at  ease.  His  swift  passing  over  of  issues 
that  might  possibly  embarrass  the  church  is  all 
too  evident  all  too  frequently.  Even  his  choice 
of  words  to  describe  the  few  disedifying  inci¬ 
dents  he  tackles  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  Madison  Avenue  forethought.  Mr.  [Wal¬ 
lace]  Turner  [the  Mormon  Establishment,  BRD 
1966]  filled  in  what  Mr.  Mullen  avoided,  but  at 
times  perhaps  a  bit  too  eagerly.”  John  Cogley 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  23  ’66  750w 


MULLER,  HERBERT  J.  Freedom  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  559p  $10  Harper 
901.9  Civilization.  Modern.  Liberty.  History, 
Modern.  History — Philosophy  66-10634 

This  last  volume  of  a  trilogy  on  freedom 
“deals  with  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  [con¬ 
centrating  on]  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
rise  of  capitalism,  the  movements  toward  popu¬ 
lar  government,  socialism  and  nationalism 
[which]  are  considered  as  they  interacted  with 
the  revolutions  in  science,  literature,  the  arts 
and  education.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.  The  previous  volumes  were  Free¬ 
dom  in  the  Ancient  World  (BRD  1961)  and 
Freedom  in  the  Western  World  (BRD  1963). 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  McNeill 

Am  Hist  R  71:1291  Jl  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  L.  S.  Stavrianos 

Arm  Am  Acad  368:243  N  ’66  500w 
“[This  book]  is  in  one  sense  an  anachronism 
since  it  attempts  to  salvage  the  principles  of 
Mill's  On  Liberty  by  reappraising  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  inherent  in  bourgeois  culture.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Muller's  form  of  compromise  is  his  belief 
that  the  basic  questions  of  modern  history  can 
be  answered  only  equivocally  by  both  Yes  and 
No:  there  is  cause  to  be  both  discouraged  and 
hopeful  about  ‘the  masses’  and  their  prospects 
for  freedom.  .  .  .  Heading  in  so  many  direc¬ 
tions  at  once,  and  at  times  hastily,  blurs  the 
mam  contour  of  Mr.  Muller’s  argument.  .  .  . 
His  very  method  of  Yes  and  No  gives  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  wanting  it  both  ways,  invulnerably. 
...  In  spite  of  his  reversion  to  Mill  he  is  not 
anachronistic  after  all.  He  is  proposing,  rel¬ 
evantly  enough,  that  however  limited  our 
choices  may  seem,  we  must  think  of  history  as 
open.  We  must  behave  as  if  we  were  free 
even  while  we  may  detect  that  we  are  not 
free.”  Wviie  Sypher 

Book  Week  pi  F  6  ’66  1500w 
Choice  3:763  N  ’66  230w 
Christian  Century  83:142  F  2  ’66  llOw 
J  Am  Hist  53:419  S  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:690  F  1  ’66  130w 

1+  iE'l?ir'present  as  is  Mr-  Muller’s  knowledge, 
it  is  his  sense  of  history  which  raises  scholar- 
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ship  to  insight.  .  .  .  [His]  account  of  the  Age 
of  the  Romantic  achieves  that  excellence  which 
issues  from  imagination  disciplined  by  craft- 
manship.”  Robert  Strauz-Hupe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  27  ’66  1300w 
New  Yorker  42:143  My,^2S  ’66  llOw 
“Although  [the  author’s]  formula  in  this 
latest  work  is  'once  over  lightly  as  before,’ 
the  method  is  wearing  thin.  The  stratospheric 
flight  is  becoming  so  rapid  and  erratic  that 
the  focus  too  often  blurs,  individuals  vanish, 
and  details  dissolve.  .  .  .  And  after  a  quarter- 
million  words  of  print,  in  a  study  that  has  no 
illustrative  matter,  no  balanced  structure,  no 
systematic  organization,  the  average  reader 
finds  himself  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  he 
has  been  sculpturing  in  smoke.  This  book  de¬ 
serves  more  orderly  planning,  more  careful 
writing,  and  a  more  critical  bibliography.  But 
first  and  foremost,  it  deserved  tighter  thinking 
and  more  concrete  imagery.”  Geoffrey  Bruun 
Sat  R  49:39  F  5  ’66  750w 
TLS  p775  S  1  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

Va  Q  R  42:295  spring  ’66  1250W 


MULRYNE,  R.  R.,  jt.  ed.  An  honoured  guest. 
See  Donoghue,  D. 


MUNRO,  JAMES.  Die  rich,  die  happy.  245p 
$4'95  Kn°Pf  66-10753 

“John  Craig,  hero  of  The  Man  Who  Sold 
Death  (he’s  top  dog  of  Britain’s  hush-hush 
Dept.  K),  takes  on  mission  to  protect  ship¬ 
ping  tycoon;  Venice  and  Aegean  ports  visited. 
(Sat  R)  A  condensed  version  of  this  novel  ap¬ 
peared  in  Cosmopolitan. 

“This  is  the  best  suspense  story  I  have  read 
in  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  put  down  once  you  have  started  it  .  .  .  The 
climax,  where  Craig  rescues  the  Greek  million¬ 
aire’s  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  Red  Chinese 
is  a  classic, — or  will  be  one.  The  whole  novel 
is  tightly  written,  full  of  suspense  and  moves 
at  a  fast  pace.  Highly  recommended.”  D.  J. 
Lawler  Begt  Se||  26;152  jj  15  ,66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:94  J1  66  llOw 
“Munro  has  a  noble  gift  for  describing  big 
set-pieces — a  lethal  masked  ball  in  Venice,  a 
room-to-room  house  battle  in  London.  His 
people  are  firmly  created:  his  story  never  stops 
moving:  his  hero’s  toughness  is  genuine;  and 
this,  nke  ‘The  Man  Who  Sold  Death’  IBRD 
1965],  is  one  of  the  truly  satisfactory  intrigue- 
thrillers.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  J1  10  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  ’Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  66  30w 


M UNSLOW,  BRUCE.  Joker  take  queen.  190p 

$3.95  Holt  66-13104 

“Chris  Knight,  a  young  English  writer  of 
Bond-type  mystery  stories,  is  in  real  life  a 
rather  sweet,  bumbling  hypochondriac.  .  .  . 

[He]  is  told  by  his  long-suffering  doctor  to 
have  a  rest,  a  change  of  scene.  ....  Far  from 
a  rest.  Chris  finds  himself  deeply  involved  with 
[a]  murder.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

"[This]  story,  in  which  the  central  figure 
does  nothing  but  avoid  seeking  the  murderer 
(even  after .  [three]  people  are  killed),  is  dull 
and  drea-ry-st  Se||  26;60  My  1  >66  60w 

“Pure  rhapsody  in  the  murder  cum  funny 
stuff  category,  .  .  .  this  [book]  is  such  a 
treasure,  we  pray  Munslow  will  Prove  a  con¬ 
stant  repeater  in  the  same  vein.’  D  B.  Hughes 
Book  Week  plO  Apt  14  66  50w 

Reviewed  by  1VI.  K.  Grsint 

K  Library  J  91:2882  Je  1  ’66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  My  22  66  60w 


MONZ,  LUDWIG.  Adolf  Loos;  pioneer  of 
modern  architecture  [by]  Ludwig  Mtinz  and 
Gustav  KUnstler;  with  an  introd.  by  Nikolaus 
Pevsner;  and  an  appreciation  by  Oskar 
Kokoschka  [tr.  by  Harold  Meek],  234p  ll  $20 
Praeger 

720.9  Loos,  Adolf  66-12528 

“In  this  study  of  Loos’  career,  the  authors 
examine  the  architect’s  revolutionary  theories 


and  designs,  his  uncompromising  speeches  and 
writings,  and  describe  the  storm  of  controversy 
that  surrounded  his  early  buildings.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Translation  of  Der  Architekt 
Adolf  Loos.  Bibliographical  references.  Index 
of  works.  General  index. 


The  more  I  read  Dr.  Pevsner’s  introductory 
pages  and  looked  through  the  illustrations, 
and  above  all.  the  more  I  read  the  three 
articles  reproduced  from  Adolf  Loos’s  own 
writings,  the  more  I  was  stirred  in  my  in¬ 
nermost  soul.  It  was  like  sitting  opposite 
Adolph  Loos  again  ...  in  the  old  restaurant 
behind  St.  Stephan’s  Cathedral,  where  we  used 
to  meet;  or  in  the  Schwarzwald  Schule,  where 
he  taught  when  he  was  40  and  I  a  student. 

.  .  .  I  am  grateful  for  this  book  devoted  to 
.  .  .  a  man  who  still  fascinates  me  two  gen¬ 
erations  later.  A  profound  compliment  has  to 
be  paid  to  Ludwig  Mtinz  and  his  widow  for 
having  collected  all  there  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  this  little  volume,  or  almost  all.”  Richard 
Neutra 

Arch  Forum  125:88  J1  ’66  2400w 
“A  documentary  study  of  the  theories  and 
work  of  a  European  pioneer  in  modern  archi¬ 
tecture.  Although  this  book  deals  primarily 
with  residential  and  domestic  architecture, 
functional  design  can  be  seen  as  the  basis  for 
the  beauty  in  form  that  Loos  was  able  to 
achieve  in  his  design.  Adolf  Loos  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  student  of  architectural 
design  as  well  as  the  reader  who  is  interested 
in  the  history  of  art  and  architecture.  Mtinz 
and  Kunstler  have  been  most  comprehensive  in 
their  treatment  of  Loos’  work  a,nd  writings.  A 
chronology'  of  the  architect’s  projects  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  well  as  a  stimulating  introduction.” 

Choice  3:765  N  ’66  120w 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  Loos  was  amusing. 
What  is  doubtful  today  is  his  ultimate  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  20th-century  arch¬ 
itecture.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
sumptuous  book  was  compiled  by  two  admirers 
who  could  find  no  flaw  in  Loos’s  work,  and 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  environment 
in  which  he  labored.  It  is  also  sad  to  report 
that  the  translation  is  no  better  than  quaint. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  innumerable 
photographs  and  drawings,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  reproduced,  this  will  doubtless  remain 
for  some  time  the  standard  authority  on  the 
subject.”  Wayne  Andrews 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  May  29  ’66  lOOOw 
“Loos  is  no  puff-pastry  figure,  and  deserves 
better  than  the  narrowly  Viennese  pietism  of 
the  text  that  Gustav  Ktinstler  has  devised  in 
this  new  book  from  the  late  Ludwig  Miinz’s 
notes.  .  .  .  What  is  really  upsetting  about  this 
literary  shambles,  especially  to  someone  who 
is  far  from  being  a  German -language  spe¬ 
cialist.  is  that  Adolf  Loos  is  one  of  the  very 
few  German  writers  on  modern  architecture 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  in  the  original. 
His  iconoclasm,  his  fundamental  classicism  and 
his  vivid  cafd-philosopher  conversational  style, 
all  curiously  confirm  his  evolutionary  theory  of 
the  progressive  simplification  of  art.  .  .  .  Mtinz 
and  [Kunstler ’s]  .  .  .  coverage  of  the  buildings 
is  full  and  admirable,  the  illustrations  ample 
and  excellent.  Their  coverage  of  the  writings 
is  thin,  and  of  the  man.  insufficient.” 

TLS  p568  Je  30  '66  lOOOw 


MURDOCH,  IRIS.  The  red  and  the  green.  31Ip 
$5  Viking 

65-20778 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Sidnell 

Canadian  Forum  46:166  O  ’66  490w 
Choice  3:310  Je  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:119  F  8  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

New  Repub  154:26  F  5  ’66  2900w 
Reviewed  by  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  5  ’66  950w 
Va  Q  R  42:xlviii  spring  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  55:448  Mr  ’66  550w 


MURDOCH,  IRIS.  The  time  of  the  angels.  245p 
$5  Viking 

66-24208 


“A  group  of  oddly  assorted  people  [is] 
trapped  in  a  fogbound,  ruined  rectory.  The 
characters  include  a  nonbelieving  bishop,  a 
pair  of  misplaced  Russians,  a  passionless  young 
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MURDOCK,  IRIS — Continued 

man  and  a  mixed  gallery  of  women.  The 
drama  is  the  struggle  of  an  egomaniac 
theologian  to  command  their  souls  and  the 
havoc  his  disordered  mind  works  on  their 
personalities.  Underlying  the  s  onr  b  a 

maior  theme:  the  mess  that  all.  tiacntionai 
thought  finds  itself  in  when  deprived  of  ab¬ 
solutes.”  (Publisher  s  note) 


Reviewed^by.  W.  B^Hill  N  2g  >gg  9Qw 

Reviewed  j3yiEdwardsWceks6  ^ 

ReviewedsbysJi.  S.  ,w  650w 

‘‘The  prose  style  of  this  new  novel  is  more 
economical  and  more  disciplined  than  that 
ThP.  "R,pd.  and.  til©  Gr66n  [BivD  iyb5J.  *  •  •  x>ul 
a  rectory  novel,  which  The  Time  of  the  Angels 
is  requires  considerable  dlan  and  some  ebul¬ 
lient  characters  if  it  is  to  achieve  something 
more  than  a  decorous  nicety.  The  trouble  with 
these  angels  is  that  Miss  Murdoch  forbids 
them  to  fly  .  .  •  What  the  characters  actually 
do  isn’t  half  as  animated  as  Iris  Murdoch's  ex- 
otoauong^of  wejt  ^ 

Eevtewed  bj  Eoaertck^J  i40w 

‘‘If  last  year’s  The  Red  and  tire  Green  was 
a  departure  for  Iris  Murdoch,  The  Time  of 
the  Angels,  in  some  respects,  brings  her  back 
to  the  grotesque,  the  Gothic,  the  philosophical¬ 
ly,  morally,  and  sexually  unusual.  .  ...  Con¬ 
flicting  and  interacting  loves,  .jealousies,  in¬ 
cest.  suicide  all  contribute  to  increasing  ten¬ 
sions  until  through  a  senes  of  calamitous 
crises  the  stage  is  emptied  of  its  actors,  and 
the  novel  ends  with  the  echo  of  a  remembered 
tragedy.  There  is  rather  more  feeling  here  than 
in  many  of  Miss  Murdoch’s  other  books  and 
a  sufficiency  of  that  genius  which  makes  ,  the 
author  one  of  our  finest  contemporary  novelists. 
Highly  recommended."  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:3973  S  1  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:1227  N  29  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  155:24  O  22  66  1150w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman  ^  _ 

N ew  Statesman  72:401  S  16  66  500w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:22  N  17  ’66  1100W 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  25 


'66  800w 


‘‘Miss  Murdoch’s  mastery  of  her  craft,  her 
clear,  sharp  dialogue,  her  stagecraft  are 
equaled  by  very  few  other  writers  around  at 
the  moment.  That  she  chooses  deliberately 
to  use  worn  devices,  to  renew  them  and 
force  them  to  carry  the  most  subtle  themes 
makes  watching  her  technique  as  intriguing 
as  following  her  story.  .  .  .  Miss  Murdoch  loves 
to  turn  essentially  comic  situations  .  .  .  into 
pure  horror.  .  .  .  Images,  themes,  symbols, 
relationships  lace  up  the  intricate  structure.” 

Newsweek  68:118  S  26  ’66  650w 


“No  doubt  we  all  have  our  private  despairs, 
but  people  do  laugh  and  have  fun  making  love 
and  playing  with  the  baby.  Judging  from  her 
novels.  Miss  Murdoch  either  does  not  agree  or 
else  she  considers  such  joys  unimportant.  She 
presents  only  the  somber  side,  and  by  doing 
so,  in  my  view,  she  cooks  the  evidence  and 
thereby  renders  her  work  valueless  as  a  moral 
treatise.  For  a  moral  treatise  should  be  based 
on  a  fair  assessment  of  what  life  is  like,  and 
I  would  say  that  Miss  Murdoch  is  about  as  ob¬ 
jective  an  observer  as  Savonarola.  .  .  .  This 
novel  suffers  from  serious  though  fascinating 
defects.  .  .  .  Through  excess  of  technique,  she 
destroys  what  her  technical  skills  have 
created.”  Sarel  Eimerl 

Reporter  35:45  N  3  ’66  1900w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:25  O  29  ’66  850w 

TLS  p798  S  8  ’66  lOOOw 


MURDOCK,  GEORGE  PETER.  Culture  and 
society:  twenty-four  essavs:  foreword  bv 
Alexander  Spoehr.  376p  $7  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
press 


301.2  Anthropology.  Ethnology 


65-18206 


A  professor  of  social  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  presents  these  “essavs 
all  but  one  previously  published  in  professional 
journals  and  symposia,  [which]  span  a  period 


of  34  years  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  anthro¬ 
pological  subjects.”  (Choice)  Bibliography, 
index.  _ 

“Many  [of  the  essays]  are  the  outgrowth  of 
field  work  by  the  author.  They  indicate  a  lively 
enjoyment  of  the  human  scene  ana  a  nice  sense 
of  humor.  Murdock,  as  a  behavioral  scientist, 
seeks  out  the  interrelationships  between  so¬ 
ciology,  psychology,  and  anthropology  which 
may  contribute  to  an  integrated  science  of 
human  behavior.  He  illustrates,  by  specific 
studies,  the  values  of  cross-cultural  comparison. 
Valuable  for  students  of  anthropology  and  be¬ 
havioral  science.” 

Choice  3:169  Ap  ’66  170w 

“Readers  need  not  agree  with  the  theoretical 
stance  espoused  in  these  papers  to  find  stimu¬ 
lation  and  value  in  them.  Dealing  with  theo¬ 
retical  and  methodological  issues,  Murdock  is 
forthright  and  often  convincing;  in  controversy, 
he  is  a  doughty  antagonist.  The  hortatory  tone 
that  obtrudes  in  some  essays  is,  perhaps,  not 
unbecoming  in  one  who  has  devoted  himself 
so  wholeheartedly  to  making  anthropology  a 
science.  .  .  Brief  introductory  comments  .  .  . 
help  to  place  each  essay  in  perspective,  and 
there  is  an  informative  autobiographical 
sketch.”  H.  W.  Basehart 

ftrismcA  151:1520  Mr  25  ’66  900w 


MURFIN,  JAMES  V.  The  gleam  of  bayonets: 
the  battle  of  Antietam  and  the  Maryland 
campaign  of  1862;  maps  by  James  D.  Bowlby; 
introd.  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.  451p  pi 
$12  Yoseloff 

973.7  Antietam,  Battle  of,  1862.  U.S. — His¬ 
tory — Civil  War — Campaigns  and  battles 

65-11502 

This  study  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam  is  an 
“account  of  all  the  factors,  events,  and  per¬ 
sonalities  which  contributed  to  and  composed 
this  .  .  .  moment  of  the  Civil  War.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Appendixes  include  Lee’s.  “Lost 
Dispatch”:  A  Confederate  proclamation  to 
Pennsylvania:  Organization  of  the  armies  at 
the  battle;  Maryland  campaign  casualty  re¬ 
ports,  and  Documents  pertaining  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  campaign.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  examination  in  detail  of  the  first 
and  most  important  Confederate  invasion  of 
the  North  ...  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Mr. 
Murfln.  a  founder  of  the  Hagerstown  Civil  War 
Round  Table,  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject— logistics,  tactics,  and  the  nature  of 
the  principal  antagonists — and  he  develops  it 
with  keenness  and  clarity  and  a  narrative  drive 
that  is  blessedly  free  of  the  novelistic  devices 
that  taint  so  much  current  historical  writing.” 

New  Yorker  41:122  Ag  28  ’65  60w 
“This  is  a  useful  book  with  useful  maps, 
dramatically  rather  than  elegantly  written,  for 
Mr.  Murfin’s  vocabulary  and  indeed  even  his 
spelling  are  not  quite  orthodox.  It  is  a  book 
supporting  a  thesis,  not  a  very  novel  thesis, 
The  Battle  of  Antietam  (or  Sharpsburg)  was, 
to  use  an  old  phrase  the  high  tide  of  the 
Confederacy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Murfln  is  an  amateur 
and  an  able  one,  but  it  is  suprising  to  find  him 
using  the  old  edition  of  the  Diary  of  Gideon 
Welles,  totally  superseded  by  Professor  Howard 
Beales’s  edition  since  1960.” 

TLS  p46  Ja  20  '66  420w 


MUR1E,  MARGARET.  Wapiti  wilderness,  by 
Margaret  &  Olaus  Murie;  with  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  Olaus  Murie.  302p  $5.95  Knopf 
917.87  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming — Description 
and  travel.  Natural  history — Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  Animals — Wyoming  65-18767 
“For  thirty-seven  years,  [the  authors]  .  .  . 
made  their  home  in  .  .  .  the  Grand  Tetons  of 
Wyoming,  where  Olaus  Murie  .  .  .  studied  the 
American  elk,  the  wapiti.  ...  In  alternate 
chapters,  Olaus  tells  of  his  work  as  field 
biologist  .  .  .  [in  Jackson  Hole]  and  recounts 
stories  of  his  studies,  not  only  of  the  elk  but 
of  the  other  great  mammals  of  the  West.  And 
Mrs.  Murie,  from  her  side,  describes  their  life 
together,  on  the  trail,  in  the  various  camps, 
and  nature  adventures  in  that  wilderness  during 
all  four  seasons.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


At  the  risk  of  sounding  idealistic  in  an  age 
of  hard  realism,  in  my  opinion  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  read  Wapiti  Wilderness 
will  have  an  experience  akin  to  those  19th 
century  readers  who  first  picked  up  Walden 
Pond.  How  can  one  quickly  forget  the  mood 
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set  by  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  valley  below 
the  majestic  Tetons  bathed  in  moonlight  or  the 
Wapiti  (elk)  crashing  through  evergreen 
boughs?  The  late  Oiaus  Murie  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  America’s  foremost  biological  scien¬ 
tists.  .  .  .  This  is  an  enduring-  book.”  G.  M. 
Gressley 

Library  J  91:1884  Ap  1  ’66  270w 
“[This  is]  pure  gold,  every  word  of  it,  every 
sketch.  .  .  .  Both  Muries  are  no  less  precise 
than  competent  as  naturalists.  ...  In  addition, 
Oiaus  had  the  talent  as  well  as  the  soul  of  a 
true  artist.  11  very  sketch  he  ever  drew  of  the 
world  in  which  he  dwelt  is  simply  right.’’  R.  C. 
Murphy 

Natur  Hist  75:6  Ag  ’66  430w 


MURIE,  OLAUS,  jt.  auth.  Wapiti  wilderness. 
See  Murie,  M. 


MURPHY,  JANE  M.,  ed.  Approaches  to  cross- 
cultural  psychiatry;  ed.  by  Jane  M.  Murphy 
and  Alexander  H.  Leighton.  406p  il  $9.75  Cor¬ 
nell  univ.  press 

131.3  Mental  health.  Social  psychology 

65-13631 

Fourteen  “behavioral  scientists  summarize 
the  approaches  to  the  cross-cultural  study  of 
mental  illness  developed  by  the  Cornell  Pro¬ 
gram  hi  Social  Psychiatry.  In  two  parts,  the 
first  deals  with  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
identification  and  survey  of  psychiatric  dis¬ 
orders  while  the  second  is  concerned  with  .  .  . 
sociocultural  approaches  to  crosscultural  psy¬ 
chiatric  research.  The  central  focus  is  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  influence  of  cultural  processes 
and  differences  on  the  etiology  and  patterns  of 
mental  disorders.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  restricted  to  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  the  book  is  of  great  value  to  inter¬ 
continental  psychiatric  research.  It  is  also  of 
considerable  interest  to  comprehensive  public 
health  planning  everywhere,  since  it  deals  with 
screening  tests  on  mental  disorders  in  socio¬ 
culturally  different  population  groups.”  Maria 
Pflster 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:853  My  ’66  300w 
“A  simply  written  capstone  volume  to  the 
Monumental  landmarks  in  the  epidemiology  of 
mental  illness  provided  by  the  Stirling  County 
und  Midtown  Manhattan  studies.  .  .  .  The  de¬ 
ceptively  elementary  style  and  unusual  absence 
of  professional  jargon  suit  this  volume  largely 
to  the  general  reader  or  undergraduate  social 
science  major  with  many  implications  for  those 
in  education.  .  .  .  Brief  surveys  of  the  literature 
pointing  out  the  advances  made,  the  dead-ends 
reached,  and  gaps  remaining  in  research  along 
with  the  editorial  notes  preceding  each  chapter 
are  models  of  clarity.” 

Choice  3:167  Ap  ’66  200w 


MURPHY,  ROBERT.  Wild  geese  calling;  il.  by 
John  Kaufmann.  96p  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.46  Dut¬ 
ton 

Geese — Stories  66-5569 

A  storv  about  "geese  in  migration  with  focus 
on  one  family,  their  flight,  nesting  habits, 
voung,  banding  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice,  until  the  gander  is  shot  and  rescued  by 
[Dan  Tolliver,  a  lonely  farm  boy].  .  .  .  Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


"[With  this  book]  Robert  Murphy  for  the 
second  time  has  won  the  Dutton  Junior  Animal 
Book  Award.  The  author  blends  fact  and  fic¬ 
tion  as  he  portrays  the  life  of  the  Canada 
geese  sympathetically  .  .  .  and  he  writes  with 
consummate  skill  and  quickening  beauty.  . 

The  loneliness  of  the  boy  ana  his  growing  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  gander  is  warmly  portrayed,  as 
is  Dan’s  sense  of  loss  as  the  gander  is  freed 
to  join  his  mate  when  the  geese  fly  north 
again  in  spring.  However,  the  sudden  shifting 
of  focus  from  the  geese  to  the  loneliness  of 
the  boy  is  a  flaw  in  the  book,  for  the  boys 
storv  is  told  with  such  intensity  that  the 
geese  are  almost  forgotten.  Excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  by  John  Kaufmann  include  a  helpful  map 
of  the  Central  Flyway.  Rebecca  Caudill 
°t  tne  Week  pl7  N  20  ’66  350w 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  66 
70w 


“Information  on  geese  and  other  birds  is 
handled  in  good  literary  style.  Bird  enthusiasts 
and  conservationists  will  enjoy  this.”  R.  G. 
Rausen 

Library  J  91:4340  S  15  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  S  17  ’66  170w 


MURPHY,  WILLIAM  S.,  jt.  auth.  Burn,  baby, 
bum!  See  Cohen,  J. 


MURRAY,  D.  J.  The  West  Indies  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  colonial  government,  1801-1834. 
272p  $5.60  Oxford 

354.729  West  Indies,  British — Politics  and 
government  65-5407 

A  “history  of  British  colonial  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
to  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
.  .  .  For  the  most  part  the  author  centers  his 
attention  on  London  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
rather  than  on  the  colonies  themselves.”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  an  outstanding  contribution  to  British 
West  Indian  studies,  D.  J.  Murray  has  drawn 
on  a  rich  variety  of  sources.  .  .  .  The  work 
is  superbly  organized  and  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented.  ...  If  this  book  can  be  said  to  have 
a  dominating  thesis,  it  is  that  the  problem  of 
slavery  and  the  growth  of  the  antislavery 
movement  in  Britain  forced  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  move  away  more  and  more  from  the 
old  pattern  of  representative  government  that 
had  left  the  colonies  a  large  measure  of  practi¬ 
cal  autonomy.  In  the  colonies  added  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Na¬ 
poleonic  Wars,  crown  colony  status  became 
the  rule.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  one  disappointing 
feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  fails  to  continue 
its  storj^  to  the  time  of  the  almost  universal 
suppression  of  representative  government  in  the 
British  West  Indies  in  the  later  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.”  J.  H.  Bennett 

Am  Hist  R  71:741  Ja  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Davies 

New  Statesman  70:796  N  19  ’65  200w 
“A  well-written  and  interesting  book  covering 
a  critical  period  in  the  development  of  colonial 
administration.  The  author  shows  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  West  Indies  as  the  laboratory 
in  which  the  failure  of  ‘representative’  govern¬ 
ment  was  proved  and  the  Crown  Colony  system 
was  developed.  .  .  .  An  interesting  feature  .  .  . 
is  the  description  of  the  slow,  evolution  of  the 
Colonial  Office  which  was  later  to  direct  the 
administration  of  the  numerous  territories 
which  were  added  to  the  British  Empire  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  book  is  fully 
documented.” 

TLS  p804  S  16  ’65  700w 


MURRAY,  EDWARD  J.  Sleep,  dreams,  and 
arousal.  407p  $7  Appleton 
154.6  Sleep.  Motivation  (Psychology) 

65-25367 

“The  motivational  treatment  of  sleep  be¬ 
havior  used  by  Murray  .  .  .  permits  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  large  body  of  empirical  studies  into 
chapters  dealing  with  the  physiology,  learning, 
socialization,  pathology,  and  personality  differ¬ 
ences  of  sleep  behavior.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Author  and  subject  indexes. 


“This  heavily  referenced  book  (over  600  stud¬ 
ies  cited)  provides  a  clear,  descriptive,  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  much  that  is  known 
about  sleep.  Murray’s  decision  to  treat  sleep 
as  a  motive  brings  the  work  into  common 
focus  with  other  behavior  systems.  Excellent 
for  undergraduates  and  laymen,  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  will  want  to  question  many  of  the  infer¬ 
ences  drawn.  Murray  writes  in  a  clear  and 
expositional  manner  with  a  preference  for  the 
nontechnical  term  whenever  possible.  This  book 
is  one  of  several  recently  published  or  an¬ 
nounced  that  mark  a  new  interest  in  sleep. 
Most  of  what  is  known  stems  from  the  phy¬ 
siological  research,  and  Murray’s  effort  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  Social  and  anthropological  reports 
reflect  the  sparse  state  of  that  literature.  Here 
the  absence  of  compelling  speculation  is  not- 

able'  Choice  3:458  J1  ’66  180w 

“Whether  Murray’s  treatment,  the  concep¬ 
tualization  of  sleep  as  a  motive,  is  successful 
is  questionable.  ...  He  has  taken  the  slippery 
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MURRAY,  E.  J. — Continued 

concept  of  motivation  as  his  scheme  and  has 
attempted  to  organize  the  explosively  emerging 
and  admissably  incomplete  data  from  sleep  re- 
search  within  that  scheme.  Again  and  again 
the  data  and  the  scheme  do  not  coordinate.  .  .  . 
Because  we  find  the  author  struggling  with  the 
existent  motivational  concept  and  because  the 
gaps  and  contradictions  in  the  sleep  data  are 
manifold,  the  author  and  the  reader  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  agony  of  either,  or  both,  shoring 
up  the  concept  or  straining  the  data.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  provocative  book  for  the  sleep  researcher. 
The  author’s  coverage  of  the  sleep  literature  is 
contemporaneous,  extensive,  and  has  a  con¬ 
ceptual  emphasis.”  W.  B.  Webb 

Science  152:195  Ap  8  '66  440w 


MURRAY,  JOHN  COURTNEY,  ed.  Freedom 
and  man;  papers  read  at  the  Patrick  F. 
Healy  conf,  held  Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  1964  [by] 
Hans  Kiing  [and  others].  217p  $4.95  Kenedy 
233  Religious  liberty.  Man  (Theology) 

65-23957 

These  essays  .  .  .  were  first  presented  as 
public  lectures  at  Georgetown  University.  .  .  . 
The  general  theme  is  Christian  freedom  [and 
they  attempt  to  show]  .  .  .  that  freedom  of 
the  person  is  considerably  more  complex  than 
it  is  usually  taken  to  be  in  controversies  about 
free  will  vs.  determinism.  .  .  .  The  essays  deal 
with  the  various  problems  encountered  in  thus 
extending  the  meaning  of  human  freedom.” 
(Choice) 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  113:686  N  27  ’65  50w 


“Without  denying  that  freedom  includes 
political  and  social  freedom  and  freedom  of 
action,  [these  essays]  argue,  for  the  further 
theological  dimension  of  freedom  which  involves 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an  ultimate 
commitment.  .  .  .  Special  mention  might  be 
made  of  Piet  Fransen’s  discussion  of  grace 
and  freedom,  Christopher  Mooney’s  lucid  ex¬ 
position  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Daniel  Cal¬ 
lahan’s  candid  assessment  of  the  problem  of 
freedom  and  authority  and  the  essay  by  Jean- 
Yves  Calvez  on  the  threat  to  freedom  posed  by 
future  social  and  technological  determinism. 
There  are  also  contributions  by  the  editor  and 
by  Hans  Kiing,  William  Lynch.  Ernan  Mc- 
Mullin,  Robert  Johann,  Charles  Malik  and  Karl 
Rahner.  Recommended  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:665  O  ’66  120w 


“As  some  of  the  authors  in  this  symposium 
suggest,  the  Catholic  love  of  freedom  is  in  some 
ways  recent — and  suspect.  .  .  .  Anyone  who 
gives  much  thought  to  the  subject  knows  that 
there  is  no  total  freedom  in  human  life.  .  .  . 
The  test  of  any  case  for  freedom  comes  not  in 
its  rhetoric  but  in  its  wrestling  with  thorny 
problems.  Three  such  examples  show  the  re¬ 
freshing  quality  of  the  thinking  that  character¬ 
izes  this  book.  First,  there  is  the  issue  of  the 
practices  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Several  of  the 
authors  confess  boldly  the  errors  of  the  Church. 
.  .  .  The  issue  of  infallibility  rises  to  haunt 
some  of  the  authors  and  to  leave  unresolved 
problems,  but  nobody  wants  infallibility  to 
threaten  freedom  in  what  are  the  normal 
processes  of  society.  Second,  the  authors  believe 
clearly  in  the  freedom  to  dissent.  .  .  .  Third, 
several  of  the  writers  investigate  carefully  the 
nature,  of  the  authority  that  is  a  necessary 
part  of  any  society.  .  .  .  [This  book]  illumines 
enough  topics  .  .  .  to  deserve  the  attention 
and  gratitude  of  readers.”  R.  L.  Shinn 

Commonweal  83:538  F  4  ’66  650w 


MURRAY,  JOHN  COURTNEY,  ed.  Religious 
liberty;  an  end  and  a  beginning:  the  declara¬ 
tion  on  religious  freedom:  an  ecumenica 
discussion.  192p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

262.9  Vatican  Council,  2d.  Declaratio  d< 
libertate  religiosa.  Religious  liberty 

66-2489) 

“These  talks  which  represent  varied  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  Vatican  Council  Declaration  on  Reli¬ 
gious  Freedom,  and  give  some  historical  back¬ 
ground,  were  delivered  at  the  Institute  foi 
Religious  Freedom  held  at  Bellarmine  Schoo 
S?  9The?i°rF’  -DNo-ath  Aurora  Illinois,  Februan 
19GG-  Besides  the  editor  the  speaker' 
Jerald  C.  Brauer,  dean  of  the  Schoo 
of  Theology,  University  of  Chicago:  Francis 
J.  Canavan,  S.  J  a  political  scientist:  Davie 
Noel  Freedman  and  John  L.  McKenzie,  S  J 
Biblical  scholars:  Victor  G.  Rosenblum,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law;.  Philip  S.  Denenfeld.  who  isactiv* 
in  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  J.  V 


Langmead  Casserley,  an  Anglican  theologian; 
and  George  Van  Massenhove.  S.  J-.  a  Belgian 
specialist  in  ecumenism.”  (Library  J)  Ap¬ 
pendix:  Text  of  the  Declaration  on  religious 
freedom  in  English  translation.  Bibliographical 
references. 


“An  era  has  ended,  as  the  book's  subtitle 
says,  and  a  new  beginning  must  be  made.  The 
principles  have  been  enunciated;  the  Church 
must  implement  them,  rethinking,  retooling  and 
restructuring  as  necessary.  This  study  with  its 
criticisms  and  its  indications  of  what  direc¬ 
tions  men  of  good  will  must  go  to  accomplish 
the  task  of  implementation,  serves  as  a  fine 
beginning.” 

Critic  25:116  O  .’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:3958  S  1  '66  80w 
“We  are,  apparently,  all  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty;  but  just  what  religious  liberty  is  and 
whence  it  comes,  not  many  of  us  seem  to 
know.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  volume  of  essays  .  .  .  will  not  help  very 
much.  The  nine  papers  contained  in  it — four 
by  Roman  Catholics,  three  by  Protestants,  and 
two  by  secularists — tell  us  something  about  the 
authors  and  their  views;  but,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  they  tell  us  very  little  that  is  useful 
about  religious  freedom.  The  only  real  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  criticism  is  the  initial  essay  by 
John  Courtney  Murray.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 

despite  .  .  .  [shortcomings]  this  volume  is  of 
outstanding  importance  if  only  for  Father  Mur¬ 
ray's  essay  and  two  or  three  others  along  with 
it.  It  impinges  on  many  fields — history,  theol¬ 
ogy  and  political  philosophy;  and  any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem  of  religious  freedom  in 
these  contexts  will  do  well  to  read  it  with 
care.”  Will  Herberg 

Nat  R  18:1229  N  29  ’66  800w 


MURRAY,  LINDA,  jt.  auth.  Dictionary  of  art 
and  artists.  See  Murray,  P. 


MURRAY,  MICHAEL  H.  The  thought  of  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin;  an  introduction.  177p  $4.95 
Seabury 

230.2  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre  66-13466 
The  author  “presents  the  major  themes  of 
Teilhard's  works  and  discusses  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  traditional  biblical  and  theological  con¬ 
cepts.  The  author  examines  Teilhard’s  method 
and  the  dynamic  interplay  of  science,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  revelation  in  his  thinking.  He  also 
explores  Teilhard's  thinking  on  contemporary 
social  and  political  problems,  particularly  as 
they  .bear  upon  the  role  of  the  Church  and  the 
individual  Christian  in  the  world.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"If  Teilhard  may  hitherto  have  been  cast  as 
the  darling  of  the  liberal  Catholic  intellectuals, 
Mr.  Murray  has  happily  restored  the  balance 
by  suggesting  that  the  Jesuit  paleontologist  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  ...  to  the  average  Christian 
who  cannot  admit  the  religious  possibilities  of 
secularism  and  science.  .  .  .  Though  [hej  ad¬ 
mirably  demonstrates  a  familiarity  with  his 
subject's  views,  he  fails  to  emphasize  the  intel¬ 
lectual  significance  of  religious  faith  for  Teil¬ 
hard  s  mature  thought.  ...  In  missing  this 
fact,  Murray  regrettably  minimizes  Teilhard’s 
relation  to  the  intellectual  center  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition.”  D.  A.  Drennen 

America  114:600  Ap  23  ’66  650w 
“Although  this  introduction  [is  by]  ...  an 
Episcopalian  minister  .  .  .  [it]  is  a  serious 
study,  based  on  wide  reading  and  reflection, 
.  .  .  more  immediately  directed  to  the  informed 
general  reader  than  to  the  specialist.  .  .  .  Since 
ten  hard  s  writings  are  very  popular  today, 
and  his  thought  is  difficult  to  understand  and 
systematize,  any  good  introduction  such  as  this 
is  bound  to  be  useful-  for  libraries.”  W.  C. 
Heiser 

Library  J  91:1428  Mr  15  ’66  140w 


MUKHAY,  PETER.  Dictionary  of  art  and 
artists  [by]  Peter  and  Linda  Murray,  new  ed 
464p  1198il  52col  pi  $14.95  Praeger 
703  Art — Dictionaries.  Artists — Dictionaries 

65-20073 

.With  over  1100  monochromes  “arranged  as  a 
visual  chronology  of  the  chief  developments  in 
se7en  centuries  of  European  art,  and 
colour-plates  of  details  which  effectively 
illustrate  major  changes  in  technique,  .  .  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  original  alphabetical  entries 
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bring  the  total  to  over  1,400.  These  consist  in 
the  main  of  biographical  summaries  but  in¬ 
clude  definitions  of  art-historical  terms  and 
descriptions  of  movements.”  (New  Statesman) 
Classified  bibliography.  Alphabetical  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Part  of  the  dictionary  was-first  published 
in  England  in  1959  as  a  Penguin  book. 


“[An]  exceptionally  well  organized  and 
lavishly  illustrated  dictionary.  .  .  .  The  biog¬ 
raphies,  necessarily  brief,  [are]  more  than 
merely  skeletal  .  .  .  [and]  the  illustrations  in 
monochrome  .  .  .  are  not  at  all  confined  to  paint¬ 
ing  but  cover  sculpture  and  drawing.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  handsome  work  as  well  as  one  that  will 
prove  most  valuable  for  reference  and  is  hereby 
recommended  for  every  library,  particularly  the 
college  and  university  and  public  libraries.” 
Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  '66  140w 
“Essentially  the  2,000  entries  .  .  .  are  per¬ 
sonal  or  subjective  selections  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  biography  rather  than  techniques 
or  schools.  Each  entry  is  well  written  and  at¬ 
tempts  (in  the  case  of  artists)  to  clarify 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  .  .  .  Reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  in  the  dictionary,  fairly  good  in  the 
color  reproductions  (although  some  appear  to 
be  touched  up)  .  .  .  unsatisfactory  in  the  ‘mono¬ 
chrome’  history,  and  bulky  but  not  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  the  bibliography,  the  Murrays  have 
brought  out  a  book  that  overreaches  itself.  The 
real  purpose  of  this  dictionary  is  as  a  student 
handbook  or  home  study  aid,  yet  the  price  in¬ 
validates  this  use.  .  .  .  Libraries  have  no  need 
for  this  exorbitant  handbook.” 

Choice  3:492  S  '66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:4638  O  1  ’66  170w 
"The  book  can’t  be  taken  very  seriously  as  a 
dictionary  because  there  are  necessarily  too 
many  omissions,  but  in  its  new  form  it  is  the 
most  reliable  outline  of  the  subject  available.” 
Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  71:21  Ja  7  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:60  N  19  ’66  100W 


centralized,  these  studies  reexamine  and  rein¬ 
terpret  the  problems  of  fiscal  federalism.  The 
first  three  essays  challenge  the  assumption  of 
a  unitary  federal  fiscal  system,  while  the  fourth 
.  .  .  grapples  with  one  of  the  many  issues 
in  reciprocal  federal-state  taxation  policy.  The 
last  article,  relying  upon  the  behavioralist 
methodological  orientation  analyzes  voter  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  needs  of  the  public  economic 
sector.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  present  volume  ...  is  yet  another 
dimension  of  Musgrave’s  intellectual  fecundity, 
insight,  and  enterprise.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  essays 
displays  a  cast  of  research  design,  a  faculty 
with  empirical  data,  an  inventiveness  in  hypo¬ 
thesis  testing  and  a  caution  and  refinement  in 
interpretation  of  results  that  are  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  allay  the  fear  occasionally  arising 
with  dissertations  that  the  imprint  of  the 
mentor  is  overriding.  .  .  .  The  essays  offer  a 
fortunate  blend  of  the  theoretical,  institutional 
and  empirical,  to  be  sure;  but  without  doubt 
the  work  reported  in  these  essays  is  truly  in¬ 
dependent  and  of  a  caliber  infrequently  found 
in  the  research  of  more  mature  economists. 
.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  extremely  provocative. 
Many  of  the  conclusions  are  real  eye-openers; 
the  data  are  masterfully  exploited;  the  results 
are  thoughtfully  analyzed.  The  volume — and 
each  of  its  essays — is  a  significant  contribution 
to  [the  subjectl.”  M.  O.  Clement 

Am  Econ  R  56:936  S  ’66  1400w 
“The  co-ordination  of  increasing  federal  in¬ 
tervention  in  state  economic  affairs  with  our 
traditionally  decentralized,  multistage  financial 
structure  is  a  complex  problem.  The  writers, 
carefully  combining  rigorous  theoretical  eco¬ 
nomic  reasoning  with  selected  empirical  data, 
tackle  some  specific  phases  of  this  administra¬ 
tive,  political,  and  economic  problem.  .  .  .  ‘Es¬ 
says  in  Fiscal  Federalism’  should  be  read  by 
serious  students  of  fiscal  economics.  It  is  in¬ 
formative  and  interesting  and  indicates  the 
direction  of  some  future  research  challenges.” 
A.  A.  Baylor 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:173  S  ’66  700w 

Choice  3:553  S  ’66  150w 


MUSGRAVE,  CLIFFORD.  Adam  and  Hepple¬ 
white  and  other  neo-classical  furniture.  223p 
pi  col  pi  $17.50  Taplinger 

749.22  Adam,  Robert.  Hepplewhite,  George. 
Furniture,  English  66-11302 

The  author,  “director  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
Museums  and  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land  .  .  .  [offers  here]  a  survey  of  neo-classical 
furniture  up  to  1790.  .  .  .  The  excitement  of 
the  Adam  period,  its  influence  on  Hepplewhite, 
the  artistry  of  the  Chippendales,  Thomas 
Shearer,  John  Linnell  and  others  are  discussed, 
.  .  .  [and]  the  author  describes  the  furniture, 
materials  and  processes  used.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Musgrave]  is  an  authority  on  English 
furniture.  .  .  .  [This  book]  ...  is  well  printed, 
although  expensive  and  clumsily  arranged. 
.  .  .  [The]  illustrations  [add]  much.  ...  Il¬ 
lustration  notes  are  exhaustive.  Recommended 
for  the  special  collection  and  the  large  library.” 
B.  F.  Vavrek 

Library  J  91:4094  S  15  '66  lOOw 
“[The  author]  shows  throughout  this  book 
that  he  is  aware  of  all  the  relevant  research 
and  that  he  has  seen  most  of,  and  probably 
all,  the  furniture  he  illustrates.  In  two  par¬ 
ticulars,  however,  his  excellent  study  could 
have  been  improved.  It  is  perhaps  unwise  to 
draw  too  much  from  similarities  of  Adam  style 
furniture  to  earlier  furniture  designed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Kent.  .  .  .  Secondly  the  organization  of 
references  and  footnotes  could  be  more  con¬ 
sistent.  .  .  .  All  this  is  trivia,  however,  and  is 
not  meant  to  detract  from  all  that  is  given. 
.  .  .  There  are  four  colour  plates  and  177  half¬ 
tone  illustrations.  [The]  colour  plates  .  .  .  are 
adequate  and  serve  a  useful  purpose.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  half-tone  plates  are  dark.” 

TLS  p488  Je  2  ’66  460w 


MUSGRAVE,  RICHARD  A.,  ed.  Essays  in  fiscal 
federalism.  301p  $6  Brookings 
336.73  Finance — U.S.  Taxation — U.S. 

65-28605 

This  volume,  incorporating  summaries  of  five 
dissertations  by  students  of  Professor  Musgrave 
“focuses  upon  state,  local  and  regional  fiscal 
policies.  Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
our  fiscal  structure  is  in  actuality  highly  de- 


MUSIL,  ROBERT.  Five  women;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Eithne  Wilkins  and  Ernst  Kaiser; 
pref.  by  Frank  Kermode  [Eng  title:  Tonka 
and  other  stories].  (Delacorte  press  bk)  222p 
$5  Dial  press 

66-12663 

These  stories  are  concerned  with  love,  fidelity 
and  jealousy.  Contents:  Three  women;  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  short  stories:  Griga;  The  lady 
from  Portugal;  and  Tonka.  Unions;  two  longer 
stories:  The  perfecting  of  a  love:  The  temptation 
of  quiet  Veronica.  Originally  published  under 
the  titles  Drei  Frauen  and  Vereinigungen,  1911. 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillinson 

Best  Sell  26:74  My  15 


’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p2  J1  3  ’66  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Colin  Campbell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  16  ’66 

43  Ow 


“These  stories  are  the  merest  taste  of 
[Musil’s]  considerable  genius,  and  ought  to  be 
read  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
exercises,  however  brilliant,  of  a  man  who 
worked  otherwise  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Frank  Kermode’s  introduction  to  the  present 
volume  is  a  useful  commentary  on  Musil’s 
temperament.”  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  68:787  Ag  9  ’66  430w 


“Intensely  sensual  and  thick  with  eroticism, 
each  of  the  five  stories  delves  the  mysterious 
realm  of  love  and  sex,  explores  from  within  the 
tensions  between  the  mind  and  the  gonads,  and 
attempts  to  convey  with  words  those  border¬ 
line  experiences  that  are  easentiallv  ineffable. 

.  .  .  Robert  Musil  is  often  likened  to  James 
Joyce  on  the  basis  of  the  encyclopedic  scope 
of  his  work  and  the  obvious  parallel  in  his  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  casual  about 
Five  Women,  just  as  there  is  nothing  casual 
about  Dubliners.  Every  word  counts.  Musil’s 
beautifully  written  stories  ultimately  resist  re¬ 
duction.  Their  true  concern  is  erotic  love  it¬ 
self,  not  its  object.  .  .  .  From  Five  Women 
alone  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Musil.  whom  his 
translators  describe  as  ‘that  great  engine  of 
a  mind.’  is  so  extravagantly  admired.”  Wil¬ 
liam  McPherson 

New  Repub  154:35  My  14  ’66  1050w 
“The  style  of  ‘The  Perfecting  of  a  Love’  is 
markedly  at  odds  with  its  subject-matter,  the 
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MUS1L,  ROBERT — Continued 
former  intensely  and  extendedly  sensitive, 
poetic  and  fluid,  the  latter  brief  and  brutish. 
.  .  .  Musil  is  fond  of  pursuing  the  connection 
between  apparent  opposites,  and  the  linn  ex¬ 
posed  here  seems  to  ‘join’  a  wanton  act  or 
infidelity  with  the  perfecting  of  the  wifes  love 
for  her  husband.  Even  Musil  falters  when  it 
comes  to  making  the  connection  explicit.  .  .  . 
‘Tonka’  seems  to  me  the  most  moving,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  nearly  acerb  and  the  least 
artful,  of  these  stories.  .  .  .  Tonka  is  the  one 
real  heroine  in  these  five  stories.  However 
unresolved  the  young  man  s  uncertainties, 
Musil  is  speaking  here  with  less  uncertainty 
than  elsewhere,  .  .  .  despite  the  faint  prurience, 
which  I  feel  pervades  the  whole  of  his  work. 

D.  J.  Statesman  69 ; 804  My  21  ’65  2000w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue  „onf. 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  My  26  66  2900w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Pick 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  24  ’66  750w 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Bauke 

Sat  R  49:45  Ap  16  ’66  900w 

“[A]  most  welcome — and  excellently  trans¬ 
lated— volume.  .  .  .  What  is  most  striking 

about  the  two  prewar  stories  is  an  almost 
lyrical  concentration  on  states  of  mind  and 
feeling,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  conventional 
narrative  and  naturalistic  description.  Yet 
the  external  world  is  not  shut  out.  It  is 
rendered  in  terms  of  the  main  characters  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  vividness  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 
Each  of  these  stories  enlarges  our  experience 
by  penetrating  far  beyond  the  coniines  of  Ac¬ 
tion  up  to  his  time.  ...  In  the  three  later 
stories  Musil  modified  his  almost  claustrophobic 
attention  to  the  inner  life  of  a  single  charac¬ 
ter,  as  thougn  the  impact  of  the  First  World 
War  had  rent  that  too  delicate  fabric  once 
and  for  all.” 

TLS  p489  3e  17  ’65  700w 


MYERS,  ARTHUR,  jt.  auth.  Safety  last.  See 
O’Connell,  J. 


and  spiritual  significance  for  today  s  Christians. 

Each  of  the  thirty  chapters  deals  with  a 
specific  subject  woven  around  the  book  or  the 
person  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  religious 
message  involved.  .  .  .  Subdivisions  m  each 
chapter  contain  explanatory  discussions  that 
highlight  the  philosophy,  religious  message, 
and  historical  perspective  of  the  great  minds 
who  wrote  the  Old  Testament.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography.  Indexes. 


‘‘Addressed  to  already  convinced  churchmen, 
not  a  Questioning  mind.  .  .  .  Major  benefit: 
capsule  survey  of  Israel’s  history  as  each  chap¬ 
ter  treats  a  book  of  the  Bible  according  to  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events.  From  Saul 
on,  Mvers  often  illuminatingly  analyzes  what 
happened.  Clear  style:  one  knows  precisely 
what  each  sentence  says.  However,  how  men 
in  the  Bible  knew  what  they  knew  is  not  ex¬ 
plored.  ‘Word  of  God’  .  .  .  and  ‘unique  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Lord’  .  .  .  appear  without  prior 
preparation  of  immediate  explanation.  ‘Cove¬ 
nant’  is  emphasized  and  explained  (as  m  a 
paraphrasing  of  the  Ten  Commandments)  .  .  . 
but  other  key  words  though  accented  are  not 


spelled  out.” 

Choice  3:915  D  '66  180w 


Christian  Century  83:834  Je  29  ’66  30w 
“Professor  Myers  (Lutheran  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania)  has  recently 
demonstrated  his  scholarly  competence  in  the 
writing  of  definitive  critical  commentaries  on 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  for  the  Anchor 
Bible  (BRD  1966].  .  .  .  The  present  volume  is  a 
more  popular  survey  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  whole  but  everywhere  demonstrating  the 
same  scholarly  competence.  .  .  .  The  layman 
is  invited  to  explore  an  area  that  many  pay 
lip  service  to  as  ‘Holy  Scripture’  but  actually 
find  bewildering  and  dull.  If  the  same  vitality 
and  warmth  found  to  so  marked  a  degree  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book  had  also  been  present 
in  the  earlier  historical  portions,  it  might  have 
insured  greater  success  in  getting  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  favorable  responses  to  this  ‘invita¬ 
tion.’  ”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  91:3439  J1  ’66  60w 


MYERS,  ELISABETH  P.  Singer  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  songs;  a  life  of  Charles  Wesley;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Leonard  Vosburgh.  160p  52.95  Nelson 
B  or  92  Wesley,  Charles — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-20772 

“The  story  of  his  life  from  his  boyhood  at 
Epworth,  his  schooling  at  London’s  famous 
Westminster  and  later  at  Oxford  .  .  .  [where 
Charles  and  his  brother  John!  became  leaders 
of  a  band  of  Methodists,  known  ...  as  the 
‘Holy  Club.’  After  long  years  of  struggle  and 
testing  of  their  beliefs,  the  ‘Conference  of  the 
People  Called  Methodists’  was  formed.  How¬ 
ever,  Charles  never  lost  his  interest  in  poetry. 
He  wrote  special  songs  for  everyone  who 
labored,  tailoring  his  words  to  his  audience.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  “Ages  eleven 
to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“A  sensitive,  well-written  account  .  .  . 

[which  gives]  a  clear  picture  of  social  and 
educational  life  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  children  will  find  it  hard  to  identify 
with  ways  of  thought  so  strange  to  them,  but 
for  Methodists  and  all  lovers  of  Charles 
Wesley’s  hymns  this  is  an  excellent  book.” 
D.  T.  Spoerl 

Library  J  90:4633  O  15  ’65  70w 
“A  flowing  story  full  of  facts  accented  bv 
conversations  and  anecdotes.  .  .  .  Inclusion  of 
some  of  the  scores  would  have  helped  demon¬ 
strate  that  Wesley’s  surging  verses  became 
the  rallying  tunes  for  the  Methodist  movement 
m  18th-century  England.  Miss  Mvers  has  con¬ 
structed  the  book  with  painstaking  clarity 
though,  and  she  wisely  avoids  taking  sides  in 
the  dispute  between  the  brothers  Wesley  about 
whether  the  Methodists  should  leave  the 
Church  of  England  and  form  their  own 
church.  Howard  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  '66  llOw 


MYERS.  JACOB  M..  ed.  Ezra 
See  Bible.  Old  Testament. 


Tand]  Nehemiah. 
Ezra 


MYERS.  JACOB  M.,  ed.  &  tr  T  &  TT  Chronicles 
See  Bible.  Old  Testament,  Chronicles 


the 


MYERS,  JACOB  M.  Invitation  to 
Testament.  252p  $4.95  Doubleday 
221.7  Bible.  O.T. — Commentaries  66-1221 

ofA+hln°nMe^nica!  p,;imer  on  the  backgroun 
or  the  Old  Testament,  its  leading  character: 


MYERS,  JOHN  MYERS.  San  Francisco’s  reign 
of  terror.  301p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 

979.4  Vigilance  committees.  San  Francisco 
— History.  San  Francisco — Social  life  and 
customs.  McGowan,  Edward  66-12822 

“This  book  tells  the  story  of  Ned  McGowan, 
lawyer,  politician,  amateur  poet,  and  journalist, 
of  his  life  before  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Vigilantes,  of  his  .  .  .  [flight  to  avoid]  hang¬ 
ing,  of  the  years  after  his  exile  from  California 
spent  as  a  gold  hunter  in  British  Columbia,  a 
politician  in  Arizona,  a  Civil  War  volunteer, 
and  of  his  last  years  ...  in  San  Francisco.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


J  Am  Hist  53:415  S  ’66  80w 
“Judge  Edward  McGowan  has  been  portrayed 
by  a  number  of  historians,  among  them  the 
well-known  H.  H.  Bancroft,  as  a  scoundrel, 
even  a  criminal.  Certain  of  his  contemporaries 
disagreed.  Mr.  Myers  has  diligently  searched 
through  histories,  newspapers,  clipping  collec¬ 
tions,  and  McGowan’s  own  writings  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  character  of  the  man.  He 
believes  that  McGowan’s  name  was  blackened 
by  his  enemies,  the  Vigilante  Committee.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  footnotes,  but  references  are 
made  in  the  text  to  sources.  The  author’s  in¬ 
formal  style  and  use  of  slang  may  detract  from 
the  hook’s  value  as  a  scholarly  work,  but  it  is 
a  source  of  new  and  previously  obscure  in¬ 
formation.  For  subject  collections.”  S.  L.  Hop- 
kinson 

Library  J  91:2335  My  1  ’66  llOw 


MYINT,  HLA.  See  Hla  Myint,  U. 


MYLNE,  VIVIENNE.  The  eighteenth- century 
French  novel:  techniques  of  illusion.  288p 
$6.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

843.09  French  fiction — History  and  criticism 

65-6964 

The  author’s  aim  is  “to  concentrate  on  specific 
story-telling  or  analytical  devices  as  they  were 
developed  deliberately,  intuitively  or  accidental¬ 
ly  by  the  practitioners  of  the  novel  in  this 
early  phase.  .  ..  .  Miss  Mylne’s  sub-title  .  .  . 
refers  to  the  means  used  by  writers  to  create 
the  ‘willing  suspension  of  disbelief’  without 
which  the  novel  cannot  function  as  an  art- 
form.  She  traces  the  evolution  of  ‘false  mem- 
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oirs’.  the  epistolary  novel,  and  the  picaresque 
novel  with  interpolated  novelle;  she  discusses 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  narrator,  the 
handling  of  time-sequences,  the  illustration  of 
character  through  speech  and  overall  aesthetic 
organization.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 

-  ' 

“Starting  with  a  discussion  of  the  17th-cen¬ 
tury  novel  which  is  'so  irksome  to  read,’  ‘the 
author  traces  the  new  emphasis  on’  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  real  life  and  the  creation  of 
literary  illusion’  in  three  preliminary  chapters 
and  then  devotes  individual  chapters  to  JLesage, 
Prevost,  Marivaux,  Cr£billon,  Rousseau,  Di¬ 
derot.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  and  Lacios.  The 
bibliography  is  selective  but  quite  sufficient  for 
undergraduate  use  and.  on  the  whole,  the  book 
is  admirably  suited  to  this  level.” 

Choice  3:36  Mr  ’66  130w 

“[Miss  Mylne’s]  one  idiosyncrasy  is  that  she 
leaves  out  of  consideration  Voltaire  and  the 
conte  philosophique.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  book 
in  either  French  or  English  to  give  a  general 
conspectus  of  the  eighteenth-century  French 
novel  since  [G.  E.  B.l  Saintsbury’s  two-volume 
History  of  the  French  Novel  IBRD  1918-19191. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  seems  to  reflect  very  fairly  the 
change  of  taste  that  has  occurred  since  Saints¬ 
bury’s  time.  .  .  .  She  has  a  very  keen  eye  for 
all  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  that 
eighteenth-century  writers  (and  especially  Pr6- 
vost  and  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre)  let  them¬ 
selves  in  for.  .  .  ,  Her  book  is  both  intelligent 
and  commonsensical  and  must  rank  as  a  worthy 
contribution  to  the  subject.” 

TLS  p774  S  9  ’65  500w 


MYRDAL,  JAN.  Chinese  journey:  phot,  by 
Gun  Kessle.  160p  $9.95  Pantheon  bks. 

309.151  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Social  conditions.  China  (People’s 

Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) — Description 

and  travel  65-15965 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  2:810  Ja  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:332  Je  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Warren  Miller 

Nation  202:339  Mr  21  ’66  390w 
TLS  pl200  D  29  ’66  300w 


MYRUS,  DONALD.  Ballads,  blues,  and  the  big 
beat.  13 6p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.24  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

784.4  Folk  songs — U.S.  Singers  66-16104 


A  “presentation  of  the  various  movements 
and  figures  who  have  made  the  popular  music 
field  [in  America]  what  it  is  today.  It  includes 
a  chapter  on  the  protest  singers:  the  elders  of 
folk  singing  (such  as  Woody  Guthrie):  the 
women  singers,  from  Joan  Baez  to  Odetta; 
blues  and  the  big  beat;  country-and-western 
music;  some  of  the  groups  that  are  preeminent; 
.  .  a  final  chapter  on  the  hagiology  of  folk¬ 

singing;  and  a  list  of  the  records  the  author 
prefers.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


"[The  author  discusses]  every  phase  of  folk 
singing — protest,  folk-rock,  hill-billy,  old-time 
ballads  and  blues.  The  black-and-white  photos 
supplement  the  facts  of  unconventional  enter¬ 
tainers  of  this  ‘pop’  art.  .  .  .  This  may  appeal 
to  young  people  as  well  as  broadminded  vet¬ 
erans.”  Bgst  se(|  2G;341  D  j  ,66  g0w  [yA] 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Du  mm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  66 
170w 

"This  [book]  should  quickly  find  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience.”  E.  M.  Graves  _  , 

Commonweal  85:181  N  11  66  20w  [YA] 
“Using  a  punctuated,  sometimes  offbeat 
style  suited  to  the  subject,  the  author  limits 
his  scope  to  American  folk  singers  since  the 
1950s  and  to  those  who  reach  the  masses 
through  television,  radio,  and  recordings  or  by 
public  appearances  in  coffee  houses,  campus 
gatherings,  and  nightclubs.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:725  D  66  170w  [YA] 

"At  times,  Myrus’s  prose  becomes  a  trifle  rich 
in  describing  his  own  preferences.  .  .  .  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  book  is  informative  (if  not  all- 
inclusive)  and  fair-minded.  Gilbert  Millstein 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  N  6  ’66  170w 
[YA] 


N 


NABOKOV,  VLADIMIR.  Despair;  a  novel.  222p 

$5  Putnam 

65-20683 

The  "tale  of  a  German -Russian  businessman 
who  meets  a  peasant  who  seems  to  him  to  be  his 
DoppeLyanyer  in  the  flesh.  This  accidental  en¬ 
counter  results  in  temptations,  not  very  well 
resisted,  towards  escape  and  financial  profit.” 
(Hibrary  J)  The  original  Russian  text  Otcha- 
yanie  was  published  in  Berlin,  1963  A  some¬ 
what  briefer  version  of  this  translation  ap¬ 
peared  in  Playboy. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:90  Je  1  ’66  550w 

“The  narrative,  after  an  anemic  start,  de¬ 
velops  into  one  of  Mr.  Nabokov’s  most  alluring 
contrivances  of  coldly,  self-reflecting  narcissim. 
.  .  .  The  despair  of  the  title  might  be  Mr. 
Nabokov’s  own.  He  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  art — turned  cynic,  upset  the  table  and  ab¬ 
dicated  the  novelist’s  responsibility  of  invent¬ 
ing  his  own  reality  and  logic.  A  novelist  has 
no  facts  to  select  from  unless  his  imagination 
conjures  them,  holds  them  in  mind  and  dares 
to  follow  out  their  implications.  In  Despair  the 
imaginative  compulsion  suddenly  fails  and  Mr. 
Nabokov  flings  the  pieces  of  his  artifact  in  our 
faces,  saying  the  more  fools  we  are  to  have 
lent  him  the  willing  suspension  of  our  disbelief 
in  the  first  place.”  Brigid  Brophy 

Book  Week  p2  My  15  ’66  550w 
Critic  25:62  Ag  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:99  Je  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:2523  My  15  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:636  Je  28  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  Quentin  Anderson 

New  Repub  154:23  Je  4  ’66  3200w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:205  Ag  5  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  N  3  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  Andrew  Field 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  My  15  ’66  3250w 

“  ‘Despair’s’  is  a  beautiful  mystery  plot,  not 
co  be  revealed.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this 
book  written  three  decades  ago  again  reveals 
Nabokov  as  the  last  European,  the  last  super- 
civilized  man.  the  last  golden  ironist  of  feint- 
hearted  man  who  fakes  himself  out  as  he  tries  to 
con  his  way  into  paradise.  And  again  Nabokov 
provides  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  a  true  master 
of  words,  one  who  somehow  makes  all  other 
writers  seem  shaggy  and  thumb-tongued  mud¬ 
dlers.  The  scimitar-sensed  poet  who  can  ob¬ 
serve  that  ‘it  was  a  fast,  fresh,  blue-dappled 
day’  .  .  .  has  earned  the  right  to  his  romantic 
despair,  a  thrillingly  gloomy  sensitivity  that 
can  turn  glory  into  a  pun  and  make  music  out 
of  ‘the  hollow  hum  of  blank  eternity.’  ” 
Newsweek  67:118F  My  16  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

Reporter  34:42  Je  2  ’66  1200w 

“Despair  is  a  shadowy  novel  about  a  shadowy 
situation,  full  of  the  scorn  and  the  tough  tissue 
of  Nabokov’s  richly  derisive  tongue.  .  .  . 

Nabokov’s  bizarre  and  symbolic  shoots,  which 
flowered  (or  perhaps  one  should  say  withered) 
in  Bend  Sinister  [BRD  1947],  and  Invitation  to 
a  Beheading  [BRD  1960],  and  culminated  in 
Lolita  [BRD  1958],  appear  in  the  present  novel. 
His  great  lyrical-satiric  gifts  likewise  are  here. 
But  all  these  interesting,  amusing,  and  admir¬ 
able  qualities  operate  more  as  a  promise  in 
Despair  than  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  later 
books.”  Arthur  Darack 

Sat  R  49:33  My  21  ’66  450w 

TLS  p655  J1  28  ’66  1050w 


NAB'OKOV,  VLADIMIR.  The  Waltz  Invention: 
a  play  in  three  acts  [tr.  by  Dmitri  Nabokov], 
lllp  $4.95  Phaedra  pubs,  inc.  220  E  42d  st, 
N.Y.  17;  for  sale  by  Simon  &  Schuster 

891.7  Russian  drama  66-15639 

"A  satiric  farce  .  .  .  about  a  mad  dictator 
in  possession  of  a  bomb  that  can  obliterate 
whole  cities.  .  .  .  Nabokov’s  dictator  achieves 
power  .  .  .  through  verbal  trickery.  He  storms 
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NABOKOV,  VLADIMIR — Continued 
no  bastions  excepting  those  of  linguistic  credi¬ 
bility,  but  once  in  power  he  behaves  shabbily.  . 
(Sat  R)  First  published  in  Russkie  zapiski 
under  the  title:  Izobretenie  Val’sa. 


Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 
Book  Week  p2  My  15 


’66  550w 


Choice  3:672  O  '66  190w 
Reviewed  by  V.  D.  Newman  __ 

Library  J  91:2869  Je  1  '66  150w 


Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7: 


3  N 


3  ’66  750W 


“Satirizing  despots  may  be  old  hat  today, 
but  Nabokov’s  language  and  sense  of  human 
folly  are  not  limited  to  period  political  squab¬ 
bles.  The  Waltz  Invention,  removed  as  it  is 
from  ideology,  is  therefore  perfectly  timely.” 
Arthur  Darack 

Sat  R  49:34  My  21  ’66  170w 


“[A]  prophetic,  satirical  play,  written  in 
1938  and  gracefully  translated.  .  .  .  The  reader 
can  scarcely  imagine  its  being  successfully  per¬ 
formed,  but  its  characteristically  savage  humor 
and  verbal  inventiveness  will  be  earnestly  de¬ 
voured  by  tire  large  American  colony  of  Nabo- 
kovites.  .  .  .  Nabokov  has  not  simply  satirized 
the  pursuit  of  absolute  pleasure  and  absolute 
power.  His  text  is  fretted  with  his  customary 
puns,  double-entendres,  and  literary  allusions. 
More  important,  in  the  play’s  final  scene  Na¬ 
bokov  reveals  that  Waltz’s  demonic  invention, 
and  his  successful  rise  to  power,  and — -for  ail 
the  reader  knows— most  of  the  fools,  fops, 
frauds,  pacifists,  pederasts,  know-nothings  and 
impotents  who  people  the  play,  have  been  mere¬ 
ly  the  fantasies  of  Waltz’s  buzzing  brain.  .  .  . 
By  refusing  to  establish  any  objective  ground¬ 
ing,  Nabokov  reduces  his  cloud-capped  tower  of 
fantasy  to  a  dusty  heap  of  speculation.  The 
reader  is  left  to  realize  that  where  there  is  no 
possible  answer,  there  can  have  been  no  genuine 
question.” 

Time  87:118  Ap  29  ’66  500w 


NADER,  RALPH.  Unsafe  at  any  speed;  the  de¬ 
signed-in  dangers  of  the  American  automo¬ 
bile.  365p  $5.95  Grossman  pubs. 

629.2  Automobiles — Design  and  construction 

65-16856 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  G.  J.  Kupchik 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:851  My  ’66  290w 
Choice  3:297  Je  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Dole 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  14  ’66 
300w 


Reviewed  by  Harvey  Swados 

Commentary  41:88  Je  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Larrabee 

Harper  232:117  Ap  ’66  550w 
“Mr  Nader  .  .  .  has  written  a  hardhitting 
exposd  that  every  responsible  adult  in  the  na¬ 
tion  should  read.  It  is  up  to  us  librarians  to 
see  ,  to  it  that  this  book  reaches  as  wide  an 
audience  as  possible.  For  all  collections.”  F.  B. 
Davenport 

Library  J  91:706  F  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

New  Repub  154:22  F  12  ’66  2000w 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Eysenck 

New  Statesman  71:896  Je  17  ’66  llOOy 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Mumford 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  Ap  28  ’66  2550v 
"In  his  examination  of  the  dominant  ideol¬ 
ogy*  Nader  has  dug  extensively  into  a  variety 
of  public  and  private  sources.  ...  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  in  this  connection,  that  the  book  ha; 
a  popular  format,  without  adequate  refer- 
®h°es.  ’  •  i  Nader  is  a  lawyer  and  his  tone  i: 
relentless.  His  case  is  carefully  constructed  anc 
it  brings  together  for  the  first  time  an  impassiv< 
collection  of  factual  information.  The  line  o 
argument  is  clear  but  not  lacking  in  subtletv 
■  good  deal  of  the  force  of  Nader’s  pres¬ 

entation  depends  on  a  case-study  technique.’ 
David  Hawkins 

Sci  Am  214:137  My  ’66  2700w 


NA!DIS,  MARK.  India;  a  short  introductor 
history.  208p  pi  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

954  India — History  66-1111 

A  sketch  “written  for  the  general  reade 
who  knows  little  about  India,  or  for  the  studen 


beginning  to  explore  India’s  past.”  (Foreword) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  competent,  workmanlike,  and  thoroughly 
conventional  account.” 

Choice  3:562  S  ’66  140w 

“[This]  generally  uninspired  history  of  Indian 
civilization  from  its  Indus  valley  origins  to 
post-imperialistic  times  .  .  .  emphasizes  eco¬ 
nomic-political  events  particularly  during  the 
last  100  years.  .  .  .  [Itl  fails  to  give  the  reader 
any  sense  of,  an  Indian  civilization  worthy  of 
much  beside  unrest  and  political  upheaval. 
Some  of  [the  author’s]  facts  on  conditions  in 
present-day  India  are  based  on  out-of-date 
statistics.  It  is  surprising  that  a  study  of  mod¬ 
ern  India  could  conclude  without  a  mention  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  and  with  mention  but  no 
discussion  of  Nehru.”  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:1417  Mr  15  ’66  120w 


NAPIER,  PRISCILLA.  A  late  beginner.  260p 

$4.95  Walker  &  co. 

828  British  in  Egypt  66-23942 

“A  story  of  childhood.  .  .  .  The  setting  is 
Egypt  before  and  during  the  First  World  War, 
and  the  narrative  offers  .  .  .  glimpses  of  a 
society  and  a  way  of  life  long  since  passed.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  3  ’66 
410w 


“Often  a  simple  memoir  of  a  very  special 
period  can  be  more  illuminating  and  entrancing 
than  a  profound  hiqtory.  Very  few  persons 
who  lived  in  the  English  colony  in  Cairo  in 
the  days  before  World  War  I  have  left  any¬ 
thing  like  this  informal  diary  of  a  daughter 
of  a  financial  advisor  to  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment,  Sir  William  Hayter.  .  .  .  Here  is  history 
at  its  best.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:4099  S  15  ’66  130w 


[Mrs  Napier  remembers]  the  Egypt  of 
Kitchener  and  World  War  One,  with  English 
nannies  fending  off  drug-crazed  beggars  and 
everything  reasonably  under  control.  .  .  .  Mrs 
Napier’s  .witty  book  is  a  wonderful  account  of 
the  shifting  disciplines  and  slow  disillusions  of 
growing  up,  of  finding  that  the  Pongly  Zongly 
Bridge  is  really  the  Pont  des  Anglais,  that 
playing  the  harlot  does  not  mean  plucking  at  a 
sort  of  lyre.  It  is  baffling  to  know  how  anyone 
could  remember  so  much  of  early  childhood.  .  .  . 
Another  instalment,  please.”  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  71:388  Mr  18  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  25  ’66  450w 
New  Yorker  42:67  D  24  ’66  60w 


TLS 


Yorker  42:67  D  24 
p383  My  5  ’66  550w 


NARCEJAC,  PIERRE,  jt.  auth.  Choice  cuts.  See 
Boileau,  T. 


NARCEJAC,  THOMAS.  See  Narcejac,  P. 


w*  Tbe  Spencer  problem.  274p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

66-1H75 

This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
noveis  concerning  life  in  Portal.  “Evadne 
?Pe,’ce/  Kern  becomes  a  dedicated  widow  at 
the  Problem  is  to  get  her  to  face  a  life 
§■.  ,;le£vawn-  a"ain.The  setting  is  contemporary 
Nra nP 1  ?co,  Wltb  its  artists  of  varying  de- 
ne«S  f^Lmlent  ,Lts  world  of  solemn  busi- 
bf  les>’.  a,Td.,  the  strong-willed  Spencers 

in  particular.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  25:464  Mr  15  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by.  Marilyn  •  Gardner 

170wr'St'an  ®c‘enoe  Monitor  p7  Ap  21  '66 

hirt^etwey,oadds  UP  to  regional  and  social 
a  blt'  ,but  ]s  Pleasant  and 
wtL,en£UKh  to  IfeeP  readers  looking  for  the 
logical,  happy  ending  with  some  of  the  Spencer 
?'an  whole  again.  This  first  novel  wffi 

Cummings  f°r  8,11  flctlon  collections.”  E.  W. 
„  Library  J  91:715  F  1  ’66  160w 

F"wIllXToI1ibitl0us5  mildly  satirical  book.  .  .  . 

.  ws.  Nash  has  invested  much  research  im- 
?,?’n  otmn,  narrative  skill,  and  awareness  of 
J ;  o  San  Francisco  scene  m  the  effort  to  make 
his  characters  believable.  They  remain  tire- 
some  people.  .  .  .  Beyond  that,  6thl  author 
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has  refused  to  call  his  city  San  Francisco  at 
all.  _  It  is  called  'Portal’;  and  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  Lake  Tahoe,  and  other  familiar 
northern  California  regions  have  been  given 
pseudonyms,  too.  ...  A  reader  familiar  with 
the  city  and  its  environs  is  forced  into  a  silly 
guessing  game  .  .  .  which  s§mps  interest  in 
characters  that  cannot  stand  too  much  sapping 
of  interest  in  the  first  place.”  William  Hogan 
Sat  R  49:39  Ja  29  ’68  290w 


NASH,  GERALD  D.  State  government  and 
economic  development;  a  history  of  adminis¬ 
trative  policies  in  California,  1849-1933.  379p 
$7.50  Unlv,  of  Calif.  Inst,  of  gov.  studies,  348 
Library  Annex.  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

338.9794  California — Economic  policy.  Cali¬ 
fornia — Politics  and  government  64-63435 
“This  is  a  study  of  the  interrelationship 
between  state  government  and  economic  forces 
in  California  during  three  eras  classified  as  the 
era  of  exploitation  (1850-1870),  the  agricultural 
era  (1870-1900),  and  the  industrial  era  ( 1900- 
1933).”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“Professor  Nash  has  made  a  solid  contribu¬ 
tion  to  California  administrative  and  economic 
history.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he  superbly  fits  his 
study  into  the  general  picture  of  American 
institutional  development.  Throughout  the  book 
the  author  lucidly  demonstrates  the  changing 
functions  of  California  government  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  state’s  economic  growth.  .  .  .  Few  have 
used  California  archival  sources  and  documents 
to  the  extent  Nash  has;  for  example,  he  culled 
impeccable  evidence  from  the  petitions  to  the 
California  legislature  files  to  assist  him  in 
ascertaining  the  role  of  pressure  groups.  His 
masterly  and  thorough  research,  in  my  opinion, 
ranks  the  study  among  the  most  meaningful 
books  in  the  field  of  California  history.  .  .  . 
A  few  unfortunate  errors  involving  names  of 
governors  and  other  prominent  political  leaders 
were  noted  in  the  first  part;  the  most  glaring 
of  these  was  Senator  Broderick’s  slayer.”  B.  F. 
Gilbert 

Am  Hist  R  70:901  Ap  ’65  220w 
“tin!  this  excellent  work  [Nash]  .  .  .  explains 
with  keenness  how  the  pattern  of  economic 
development  and  regulation  long  used  in  the 
older  states  was  followed  by  California  in  the 
trial  and  error  progress  along  uncharted  paths. 
.  .  The  author  dispels  many  illusions  con¬ 
cerning  rugged  economic  individualism  and 
demonstrates  that  private  enterprise  is  rarely 
‘free.’  ”  T.  S.  Barclay 

J  Am  Hist  52:644  D  ’65  440w 


NASH,  MANNING.  The  golden  road  to  mod¬ 
ernity;  village  life  in  contemporary  Burma. 
333p  maps  $6.95  Wiley 
390.591  Burma — Social  life  and  customs 

65-21437 

The  author,  “an  anthropologist,  treats  (rather 
than  systematically  compares)  two  peasant  vil¬ 
lages  located  near  Mandalay.  He  selected  them 
because  they  approximate  the  range  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  Upper  Burma,  one  being  devoted  to 
mixed,  dry  crop  farming  and  the  other  to  ir¬ 
rigated  rice  cultivation.  The  book,  therefore, 
is  primarily  oriented  to  economic  matters  with 
a  secondary  interest  in  Buddhism.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  N.  Eisenstadt 

Am  Soc  R  34:425  Je  ’66  400w 

“As  we  would  expect  from  Professor  Nash, 
the  socioeconomic  data  are  well  and  concisely 
analyzed.  .  .  .  Somewhat  more  fully  and  less 
concisely,  he  deals  with  the  local  cultural 
structures  and  values.  .  .  .  He  has  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  our  knowledge  of  Upper  Burmese  pea¬ 
santry.  .  .  .  This  is  a  provocative  and  a  richly 
informative  book  but  one  which  requires  careful 
reading  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  and  data.  Possibly  too  much  has 
been  left  to  the  reader.”  Cora  Du  Bois 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:189  Mr  ’66  500w 

“Didactically  considered,  [this]  book  illus¬ 
trates  a  way  of  obtaining  specific  data  useful 
for  planning  but  it  also  contains  more  than 
that.  For  its  insights  into  numerous  aspects 
of  Burmese  rural  life  it  can  be  recommended 
to  undergraduate  students  in  anthropology  and 
economics.  It  should  also  serve  prospective 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  other  persons  going 
abroad  to  work  by  showing  how  they  may 


anthropologically  come  to  understand  small  com¬ 
munities.  Without  the  charm  of  Yoe's  classic 
The  Burman,  His  Life  and  Notions  (1882),  it 
forms  a  good  companion  piece  to  L.  W.  Pye, 
Politics,  Personality,  and  Nation  Building  [BRD 
1962].” 

Choice  2:882  F  '66  220w 
“The  title  turns  out  to  be  ironic  if  not  satiric. 
For  Buddhist  ritual,  worship,  family  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  a  non  technological  nobody-starves 
economy  appear  to  offer  little  oportunity  for 
effective  social  change.  Nor  do  the  village  re¬ 
lationships  of  five  years  ago  as  described  by 
Professor  Nash  give  promise  of  modernization 
even  today.  .  .  .  Remarkably  suggestive  in  its 
anthropological  scope,  Professor  Nash’s  work 
should  interest  students  of  Buddhist  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  other  anthropologists,  but  a 
number  of  unfamiliar  Latinate  terms  and  oc¬ 
casional  awkwardness  in  style  make  reading 
the  book  an  uneasy  exercise  for  the  average 
layman.”  Paul  Bixer 

Library  J  90:4994  N  15  ’65  170w 
“In  my  judgment  this  work  is  destined  to 
become  a  classic  in  the  field  of  Burmese  eth¬ 
nography.  .  .  .  On  the  larger  issues  of  Burma’s 
prospects  for  modernization  the  book  unfor¬ 
tunately  fails  to  provide  much  guidance.” 
L.  W.  Pye 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:325  Je  ’66  600w 


NASH,  PAUL.  The  educated  man:  studies  in 
the  history  of  educational  thought  [by]  Paul 
Nash,  Andreas  M.  Kazamias  [and]  Henry 
J.  Perkinson.  421p  $7.95  Wiley 

370.1  Education — Philosophy  65-19587 

A  collection  of  essays  by  European  and 
American  scholars  who  had  been  students  of 
Robert  Ulich.  It  discusses  the  ideal  of  the 
educated  man  as  expressed  in  the  writings  of 
fifteen  thinkers  in  the  Western  tradition,  among 
them  Plato,  Augustine,  Comenius,  Rousseau, 
Dewey  and  others.  Chapter  bibliographies. 


“The  title  is  misleading;  the  subtitle  is  more 
accurate.  The  introduction  might  well  have 
been  omitted.  The  essays  on  Aquinas,  Marx, 
and  Buber  are  outstanding,  while  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  educational  implication  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Zeno  of  Citium  and  bis  fellow  Stoics 
is  a  contribution  long  overdue.  Why  the 
editors  included  T.  S.  Eliot  and  B.  F.  Skinner 
among  the  more  conventional  names  in  the 
history  of  education  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
fathom.  Biographical  notes  and  bibliographies 
are  excellent.  This  is  not  a  book  for  begin¬ 
ners,  but  will  challenge  the  student  who  is 
already  familiar  with  the  primary  sources.” 
Choice  3:63  Mr  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  82:1040  Ag  25  '65 
30w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Clark 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:563  fall  ’66  1200w 


“These  essays  are  surprisingly  consistent  in 
quality:  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  quality 
falls  short  of  excellence,  the  volume  suffers 
from  needless  repetition  and  a  surfeit  of 
words.  .  .  .  The  best  sense  of  history  and 
philosophy  is  revealed  in  Kenneth  Benne’s 
essay  on  Locke.  .  .  .  Why  Aristotle  was  omit¬ 
ted  and  Isocrates  and  Zeno  included  is  hard 
to  understand.  .  .  .  The  prize  for  best  literary 
style  goes  to  Frank  E.  Sehacht  [for  his  essay 
on  Erasmus],  .  .  .  Aside  from  essays  on  such 
relatively  neglected  men  as  Huxley  and  Eliot, 
this  book  adds  little  to  the  histoiy  of  educa¬ 
tional  thought.”  G.  F.  Kneller 

J  Higher  Ed  37:218  Ap  ’66  2450w 


NASH,  RODERICK,  jt.  auth.  Philanthropy  in 
the  shaping  of  American  higher  education. 
See  Curti,  M. 


NASSAR,  EUGENE  PAUL.  Wallace  Stevens: 
an  anatomy  of  figuration.  229p  $5  Univ.  of 
Pa.  press 

811  Stevens,  Wallace.  Figures  of  speech 

64-24495 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Fuchs 

Am  Lit  38:137  Mr  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Lentricchia 
Poetry  109:201  D  ’66  350w 
TLS  pl04  F  10  ’66  190w 
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NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  Water, 
prey,  and  game  birds  of  North  America;  329 
species  portrayed  in  color  and  fully  described, 
by  Alexander  Wetmore  and  other  eminent 
ornithologists:  foreword  by  Melville  tell 
Grosvenor.  464p  $11.95  The  society 

598  Birds— North  America.  Bird  song 

65-25605 

“A  companion  to  ‘Song  and  Garden  Birds  of 
North  America’  IBRD  1965].  .  .  .  Bach  chapter 
consists  of  an  introductory  essay  dealing  with 
a  family  followed  by  biographies  of  its  species. 
(Library  J) 


“As  a  National  Geographic  publication  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  work  is  lavishly  illus- 
trated  (643  illustrations)  with  many  excellent 
color  photographs.  Calls  of  97  of  the.o29  species 
covered  are  reproduced  with  startling  realism 
in  the  accompanying  booklet  of  33  rpm  records. 
These  exceptional  recordings,  selected  from 
the  Library  of  Natural  Sounds  of  the  Cornell 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  include  commen¬ 
taries  by  Dr.  Paul  Kellogg.  Highly  .recom¬ 
mended  for  public  and  school  libraries.  Wil¬ 
liam  Newman^  j  gl;1236  Mr  1  ,66  1S0w 

“Much  of  the  text  is  written  by  some  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  ornithologists.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  the  shorter  articles,  as  well  as  the  spe¬ 
cies  accounts,  are  unsigned  and  were  presum¬ 
ably  written  by  Society  staff  personnel;  these 
suffer  by  comparison.  When  petrels  are  being 
discussed  the  reader  should  not  be  faced  with 
such  anthropomorphisms  as  ‘Mother  Carey  s 
flock  sounds  like  elves  talking  in  the  earth.  .  .  . 
[In]  the  record  album  of  bird  sounds  enclosed 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  most  of  the  vocaliza¬ 
tions  are  excellently  reproduced  and  are  an 
asset  to  the  work,  but  some  of  the  descriptive 
commentary  is  inaccurate.”  John  Bull 
Natur  Hist  75:63  Je  ’66  330w 


“We  are  told  on  the  title  page  that  o29 
species  are  portrayed  in  color  and  are  fully 
described.  What  is  meant  by  ‘fully’  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  short  paragraph  to  accompany  the  col¬ 
ored  illustration  in  which  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  bird  are  noted  and  two  or 
three  lines  of  plumage  description,  the  rest  of 
the  paragraph  occupied  by  field  notes  and  gen¬ 
eral  range.  .  .  .  Despite  the  title  of  the  book, 
any  bird  which  has  remotely  occurred  on  the 
fringe  of  the  area  .  .  .  has  managed  to  find  a 
niche  in  the  book,  without,  it  seems  very  much 
reason.  .  .  .  Apart  from  such  matters  .  .  . 
[this]  is  a  fine  production  with  a  great  wealth 
of  informative  matter  under  one  cover.”  David 
Bannerman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  My  12  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Farb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  5  ’65  120w 
“The  second  instalment  of  heaven-on-earth 
for  bird  watchers.  ...  Not  that  it  takes  much 
to  send  a  bird  watcher  into  ecstasy,  but  these 
books  are  visual  thrillers,  superbly  turned  out. 
Hardly  a  page  without  one  or  more  photos  or 
paintings  reproduced  in  blazing  or  muted 
colors.  Action  shots,  closeups,  birds  in  colonies 
or  caught  singly  against  a  full  moon.  .  .  . 
Group  by  group,  the  birds  are  discussed  in 
general  terms  and  characterized  by  species  .  .  . 
with  anecdotes  that  reveal  more  than  a  story. 
.  .  .  This  6  3/4  x  10"  book  is  no  ordinary  field- 
guide.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:60  Mr  19  ’66  470w 


NAUERT, 

crisis  of 
G.  Nauert 
press 

193  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  Heinrich 
Cornelius  65-63002 

“Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  (1486-circa  1535), 
German  occultist  and  mystic,  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  Renaissance  by  populariz¬ 
ing  in  the  North  those  magical  practices  and 
attitudes  inherent  in  the  Neoplatonic  move¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  [His  work  includes]  De  occulta 
philosophia  ...  [a]  manual  of  Renaissance 

magic .  .  .  [and]  De  vanitate  scientiarum  in 
which  he  attacked  all  sciences  as  vain  and 
useless,  including  the  occult  sciences.”  (N  Y 
Rev  of  Books)  Bibliography.  Index. 


CHARLES  G.  Agrippa  and  the 
renaissance  thought  [by]  Charles 
,  Jr.  374p  $8;  pa  $7  Univ.  of  Ill. 


In  this  highly  authoritative  treatment  .  . 
Nauert  admirably  relates  Renaissance  to  Re 
formation,  skepticism  to  fideism,  and  magic  t< 
science.  .  .  [He]  stresses  [Agrippa’s]  com 

bmation  of  skepticism  and  occultism  and  find 
them  compatible  because  ‘rejection  of  al 
learning  was  the  prelude  to  an  appeal  to  magic 
and  a  step  in  the  direction  of  modern  scienci 
as  well.  The  tangled  threads  of  Agrippa’s  com 


plex  thought  are  skillfully  separated  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  intellectual  tradition  and  to  Re¬ 
formation  events  and  ideas.  Not  light  reading, 
although  suited  for  advanced  undergraduates, 
this  book  .  .  .  should  be  a  standard  item  in  ail 
good  Renaissance  collections,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  few  works  which  truly  interrelates  the 
diverse  currents  of  the  early  16th  century.” 

Choice  3:449  J1  ’66  120w 
“In  his  analysis  of  the  De  occulta  philosophia 
Nauert  has  made  full  use  of  D.  P.  Walker’s 
fundamental  studies  of  Renaissance  magic  and 
of  its  reliance  on  pseudo-antique  texts. 
.  .  .  Where  Nauert  is  defective  is  in  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  his  allusions  to  Agrippa’s  sources. 
.  .  .  In  fact  he  gives  the  curious  impression  of 
not  having  really  studied  the  Hermetic  litera¬ 
ture  nor  thought  about  its  problems  and  its 
history.  For  this  and  other  reasons  one  cannot 
regard  his  book  as  the  final  treatment  of 
Agrippa,  valuable  though  it  is.  .  .  .  The  bio¬ 
graphical  chapters  of  Nauert’s  book  are  most 
scholarly  and  detailed,  and  extremely  valuable.” 
Frances  Yates 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  Mr  3  ’66  1600w 


NEAL,  HARRY  EDWARD.  The  mystery  of 
time.  190p  pi  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
529  Time — Juvenile  literature.  Clocks  and 
watches — Juvenile  literature  66-14008 

The  author  “covers  the  story  of  time  from 
the  first  calendar — made  by  the  Egyptians  over 
6,000  years  ago — to  the  moon  clock  recently  in¬ 
vented  for  use  in  the  space  age.  He  tells  how 
the  people  in  different  eras  regarded  time,  and 
how  time  influenced  their  lives.  And  he  .  .  . 
[describes]  the  various  ways  in  which  men 
have  tried  to  measure  time  down  through  the 
ages.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“A  readable  collection  of  fascinating  facts. 
.  .  .  Recommended  both  for  pleasure  reading 
and  reference.”  Georgiana  Taylor 

Library  J  91:2711  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“[The  author]  writes  clearly  and  well,  lead¬ 
ing  the  reader  into  each  chapter  with  craft 
and  cunning.  He  dispenses  misinformation,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  ‘Emperor’  Romulus  and 
makes  Saturn  a  Saxon  god,  but  he  gets  his 
mam  themes  straight.  The  occasional  fic¬ 
tionalizing  does  not  become  objectionable  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  otherwise  fine  chapter  on  John  Har¬ 
rison  s  chronometer.  This  book  should  satisfy 
the  general  reader.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.” 
Robert  Silverberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ag  21  '66  120w 


N  L  AL,  SISTER  MARIE  AUGUSTA.  Values 
. ln  social  change.  182p  $4.95; 
pa  $2.95  Prentice-Hall  ’ 

301.2  Social  change  65-10181 

“The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  offer 
the  experimental  data  found  in  a  particular 
study  and  to  work  toward  the  development  of 
a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  social  change, 
^ei„,SU!:Ve/ste,d  •  by,  Marxian  and  Parsonian 
models,  but  derived  from  empirical  generaliza¬ 
tions.  (p.l)  ‘The  subjects  [of  the  study]  are 
priests  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Boston 
and  they  are  classified  by  their  response  scores 
as  value-change,  value-nonchange,  interest- 
‘r'J^ge  or  interest-nonchange  in  orientation." 
(Am  Soc  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


is  no  exercise  in  the  use  of  measure¬ 
ment  techniques ,  but  a  lively  posing  of  relevant 
via!sto°ns’  quantitatively  pursued.  If  the  study 
has  a  marked  weakness,  it  is  that  the  same 
imagination  was  not  first  applied  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue.  ....  One  consequence  of  the  lack 
*+ tfo  +  0lis  definitions  [of  values  and  interests] 
is  that  a  value  orientation  is  taken  to  be 
expressed  by  any  high-minded  concern  with 
principle,  an  interest  ‘orientation  by  any  in- 
+°  thls  or  .  any  Preoccupation  with 

self-interest.  .  .  This  is  hardly  ‘interest’  in 
the  sense  usually  understood  by  conflicting 
group  interests  [and]  ...  is  hardly  ‘vaw 
m  the  most  generic  sense.  .  .  .  The0  deflection 
of  so  courageous  a  study  from  its  true  theoret- 

HaroM  FaHdiSgy  detracts  from  it8  usefulness.” 
Am  Soc  R  31:141  F  ’66  800w 
“[This]  book  provides  an  admirable  initia¬ 
tion  at  once  into  sociology  as  a  discipline  and 
into  the  service  which  it  can  offer  rellghm 
.  .  .  [The]  scholarly  and  nuanced  presentation 
.  .  .  is,  at  the  same  time,  readable— even  the 
charts  make  sense  to  the  sociological layman 
.  .  .  The  results  suggest  that  the  same  modei 
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can  be  used  to  examine  the  change  process  in 
political,  educational,  business,  and  other  social 
systems  by  simply  redoing  the  value  and  in¬ 
terest  items  in  content  relevant  to  the  system 
under  examination’.”  M.  P.  Ryan 
Critic  24:71  Ag  ’65  2050w 


NEALE,  R.  G.  Great  Britain  and  United  States 
expansion:  1898-1900  [Eng  title:  Britain  and 
American  imperialism,  1898-1900],  230p  $6 

Mich,  state  univ.  press 

327.42  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations — U.S. 

65-27064 

“This  book  examines  the  relationship  between 
British  diplomacy  and  American  policy  during 
and  immediately  after  the  [Spanish- American] 
War.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  book,  almost  exclusively  a  study  of 
diplomacy,  is  based  on  British  Foreign  Office 
documents  in  the  Public  .Record  Office  and  on 
the  Salisbury  papers  in  Oxford.  [The  author] 
does  not  seem  to  have  investigated  American 
manuscript  collections.  .  .  .  Although  Neale's 
major  interpretations  are  not  new,  his  book  is  a 
useful  contribution  because  of  its  wealth  of 
previously  unpublished  detail  and  because  it 
completely  demolishes  the  notion  that  the  war¬ 
time  friendship,  of  itself,  produced  a  diplomatic 
settlement  and  a  cooperative  Far  Eastern  policy. 
The  book  is  useful,  too,  because  it  has  new 
and  most  interesting  information  about  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  which  shows  that  London’s 
interest  in  his  Far  Eastern  trip  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Open  Door  in  China.”  C.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell 

Am  Hist  R  72:130  O  ’66  500w 
“Would  the  events  in  the  months  surrounding 
the  ‘Maine’  disaster  lead  the  world  powers  to 
form  new  and  perhaps  destructive  alliances, 
blockades,  or  to  support  actively  Spain  against 
the  U.S.  in  the  rapidly  approaching  conflict?  .  .  . 
Neale  demonstrates  that  the  U.S.  is  not  in¬ 
debted  to  England’s  restraint  for  the  neutrality 
of  the  other  powers  and  for  prevention  of  inter¬ 
vention.  Here  is  a  more  complete  assessment 
of  the  qualities  of  friendship  between  world 
powers  and  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  Anglo- 
American  diplomatic  relations.  .  .  .  The  book 
also  analyzes  the  British  and  American  open 
door  policy.  Amply  footnoted;  four  and  one-half 
pages  of  bibliography.  The  excellent  index  ties 
together  all  the  individual  world  powers’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  war,  preceding  wars  and  their 
treaties.  An  excellent  and  scholarly  book.” 
Choice  3:558  S  ’66  220w 
“Were  the  years  1898-1900  a  turning  point  in 
Anglo-American  relations?  It  has  often  been 
thought  so,  and  a  sizeable  book  of  diplomatic 
history  has  been  written  on  that  assumption. 
However,  the  exact  nature  and  limitations  of 
the  new  understanding  have  frequently  been 
misunderstood.  .  .  .  [This  study]  is  a  pains¬ 
taking  attempt  to  pin  down  exactly  what  the 
diplomats,  as  opposed  to  the  public  and  the 
leader-writers,  were  committing  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to.  As  such,  it  usefully  supplements 
Mr  C.  S.  Campbell’s  ‘Anglo-American  Under¬ 
standing,  1898-1903’  [BRD  19571.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
Mr  Neale  could  have  compressed  what  is  new 
in  his  investigations  into  an  article  and  saved 
his  readers  the  price  of  an  expensive  book.  But 
he  has  done  a  thorough  job,  which  should  not 
now  need  to  be  done  again.” 

Economist  219:50  Ap  2  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  LaFeber 

J  Am  Hist  53:626  D  ’66  800w 
TLS  p371  Ap  28  ’66  650w 


NEALE,  TOM.  An  island  to  myself;  introd.  by 
Noel  Barber  [Eng  title:  An  island  to  oneself]. 
208p  $4.95  Holt 

919.6  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Adventure  and 
adventurers  66-21632 

An  autobiographical  account  by  a  New  Zea¬ 
lander  “of  more  than  five  years  spent  alone, 
in  two  spells,  on  an  uninhabited  coral  atoll 
half  a  mile  long  and  three  hundred  yards  wide 
in  the  South  Pacific.  It  was  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  inhabited  island,  and  I  first 
arrived  there  on  October  7,  1952,  and  remained 
alone  (with  only  two  yachts  calling)  until 
June  24.  1954.  when  I  was  taken  off  ill  after 
a  dramatic  rescue.  T  was  unable  to  return  to 
the  atoll  until  April  23,  1960.  and  this  time 
I  remained  alone  until  December  27,  1963.” 

(Author’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  26:246  O  1  ’66  400w 


“Severe  storms,  a  temporarily  crippling  in¬ 
jury,  and  the  ultimate  wish  to  die  among  his 
fellow  men  does  not  dampen  the  honest  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  Mr.  Neale  infuses  into  this 
unpretentiously  written  book.  A  good  evening’ s 
entertainment  for  armchair  adventurers,  which 
should  be  found  on  the  browsing  shelves  of 
most  public  libraries.”  T.  G.  Hamann 

Library  J  91:5388  N  1  ’66  130w 
“Island  buffs  will  triumph  with  [Neale],  .  .  . 
Memoirs  of  latter-day  Crusoes  are  more  fas¬ 
cinating  than  interesting;  this  one  casts  the 
familiar  spell.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  O  16  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Neale  put  up  a  shelf  for  his  books,  read 
some  of  them  many  times,  and  kept  a  meticu¬ 
lously  written  journal.  Perhaps  this  prepared 
him  to  write  his  own  book  when  Suvarov  was 
vacated.  For  the  most  part  it  is  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  and  often  humorous  description  of  what 
one  pair  of  hands  have  to  do  if  life  is  to  be 
safely  ordered  in  such  places.  But  once  at 
least  the  romantic  breaks  through,  leaving  a 
clue  to  himself  unawares.” 

TLS  p924  O  6  ’66  650w 


NSDONCELLE,  MAURICE.  Love  and  the  per¬ 
son;  tr.  by  Sr  Ruth  Adelaide.  239p  $4.95  Sheed 
152.4  Love.  Human  relations.  Philosophy, 
Modern  66-22019 

This  book,  originally  published  as  Vers  une 
Philosophie  de  l’Amour  et  de  la  Personne,  1957, 
is  an  amplification  of  a  lecture  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1946  under  the  title  Vers  une  Philo¬ 
sophie  de  1’ Amour.  The  author  discusses  “in¬ 
terpersonal  philosophy,  the  essence  of  love, 
group  consciousness.  interior  and  exterior 
masks,  and  communication.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


“Those  who  have  read  Erich  Fromm’s  cri¬ 
tiques  of  Christian  loving  will  find  a  balancing 
view  in  this  reasoned  treatment  of  person- 
hood  by  a  French  priest.” 

Christian  Century  83:1212  O  5  ’66  20w 
“Although  Nedoncelle  is  a  Catholic  philos¬ 
opher.  his  statements  .  .  .  have  a  relevance  for 
all  concerned  with  current  religious  and  phil¬ 
osophical  problems.  The  earlier  section  .  .  . 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  readers 
who  wish  to  explore  further  ‘I  and  Thou’  re¬ 
lationships.  The  technical  language  may  be  a 
barrier  for  the  general  reader  but  libraries  at 
colleges  offering  philosophy  courses,  and  those 
libraries  with  large  circulations  in  the  works  of 
modem  philosophers,  should  find  the  book  an 
asset  to  their  collections.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 
Library  J  91:5406  N  1  ’66  130w 


NEEDHAM,  JOSEPH.  Science  and  civilisation 
in  China,  by  Joseph  Needham  with  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  Wang  Ling:  7v:  v4.  Physics 
and  physical  technology:  pt.  2.  Mechanical 
engineering.  759p  il  pi  $35  Cambridge 

951  China, — Civilization.  Science — History. 
China — Intellectual  life  (54-4723) 

“With  this  part  of  Volume  4  .  .  .  we  come 
to  the  application  by  the  Chinese  of  physical 
principles  in  the  control  of  forces  and  in  the 
use  of  power:  we  cross  the  frontier  separating 
tools  from  the  machine.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Specific  topics  are  “basic  mechanical  principles 
(levers,  wheels,  cranks,  and  the  like),  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  and  machines,  vehicles,  ani¬ 
mal  traction  .  .  .  water-raising  machines,  water¬ 
mills  and  windmills,  paddle  boats,  Chinese 
clockwork  ...  and  the  prehistory  in  East  and 
West  of  aeronautical  engineering.”  (Science) 
Table  of  Chinese  dynasties.  Topical  summary 
of  the  contents  of  volume  four.  Bibliography. 
For  earlier  volumes  see  BRD  1954.  1956.  1960 
and  1963. 


Choice  3:138  Ap  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:2350  My  1  ’66  170w 
“What  Needham  does  superlatively  is  con¬ 
vey,  as  life  itself  conveys,  the  all -pervasive 
flavor,  color  and  tone  of  a  culture  different  in 
obvious  but  ultimately  unanalyzahle  ways  from 
ours.  Not  exhaustively  analyzable  in  theory, 
that  is.  but  in  this  book  so  elegantly  analyzed 
in  terms  of  an  immense  structure  of  very  simple 
and  most  concrete  facts.”  Kenneth  Rexroth 
Nation  202:306  Mr  14  ’66  800w 
‘TThis]  is  au  fond  a  polemical  encyclopedia, 
designed  to  redress  the  injustice  of  scholarly 
neglect  of  China’s  historic  sciences,  and 
stamped  in  about  equal  measure  with  genius 
and  engaging  idiosyncrasy.  .  .  .  [It]  suffers  in 
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NEEDHAM,  JOSEPH — Continued 
places  from  too  much  zeal.  .  .  [For  example,] 

such  unguarded  claims  as  that  which  finds 
certain  medieval  Chinese  thinkers  in  possession 
of  the  concept  of  'action  at  a  distance  ,  ,  the 
assertion  that  Su  Sung's  water-clock  contained 
a  proper  escapement,  and  the  considerable 
number  of  unhappy  oversimplifications  about 
‘Confucian’  Chinese  society.  .  .  .  this  list  of 
imperfections  could  be  greatly  extended,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  exercise  caution 
when  he  approaches  what  Needham  calls  the 
‘glittering  veins’  of  Chinese  science,  to  have 
the  hammer  of  criticism  ready  and  to  do  a 
little  independent  assaying.  It  is  worth  the 
trouble:  most  of  what  glitters  here  is  gold. 
Mark  Blvin 

New  Statesman  72:668  N  4  ’66  1100W 
“In  instance  after  instance,  the  results  iof 
this  survey]  are  as  important  and  unexpected 
for  historians  of  Western  science  as  for  those 
of  China  itself.  .  .  .  Some  of  [the]  topics  .  .  . 
fully  deserve  the  hundred  or  more  pages  allot¬ 
ted  them.  Others,  such  as  'the  revolving  book¬ 
case  in  East  and  West,’  seem  somewhat  trivial 
and  remote  from  the  main  story.  .  .  .  [The 
author's  conclusion!  that  ‘the  balance  shows 
a  clear  technological  superiority  on  the  Chin¬ 
ese  side  down  to  about  A.D.  1400’  .  .  .  raises 
certain  broad  questions  which  Needham  him¬ 
self  does  not  here  attempt  Lo  answer.”  Derlt 
Bodde 

Science  149:848  Ag  20  ’b5  1250w 


“Each  volume  published  ...  in  this  series 
adds  to  our  respect  and  gratitude  for  a  truly 
masterly  enterprise.  .  .  .  Though  this  volume 
is  mainly  concerned  with  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  it  contains  much  important  material  on 
other  matters.  .  .  .  There  are  chapters  on  the 
harnessing  of  animals  .  .  .  and  on  the  pre¬ 
history  of  aeronautical  engineering  and  the 
specific  forms  of  the  kite,  helicopter,  top,  para¬ 
chute  and  balloon  developed  in  the  East.  .  .  . 
[This  is!  a  remarkable  handbook,  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  historian  of  science  and  technology 
with  authentic  information  on  Chinese  develop¬ 
ments.” 

TLS  plOl  F  10  ’66  700w 


NEGLEY,  GLENN.  Political  authority  and 
moral  judgment.  163p  $5  Duke  univ.  press 
320  Law.  The  State.  Authority  65-13654 
“The  author's  stated  purpose  ‘is  to  attempt 
some  small  clarification  of  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about’  in  disputes  over  the  evaluation  of 
laws  or  systems  of  law.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  H)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"[Prof.  Negley’s]  central  point  is  that,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  cannot  be  derived  from  or  justified 
with  reference  to  moral  principles  because  a 
system  of  law  is  a  necessary  pre-condition  for 
moral  judgment.  A  stable  political  order  pro¬ 
vides  an  environment  in  which  individuals  are 
able  to  realize  their  potential  for  freedom  and 
moral  choice.  .  .  .  The  present  analysis  is  cast 
at  such  an  extremely  high  level  of  abstraction 
as  to  place  the  burden  of  application  entirely 
on  the  reader.  .  .  .  While  this  book  contains 
some  excellent  asides  on  the  political  philoso¬ 
phies  of  Hobbes  and  Kant,  it  disappoints  the 
reader  seeking  advice  on  the  problems  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  confront  him  today.”  R.  H.  Me- 
Cieery 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1023  D  ’65  750w 
“[This]  book  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
.  .  .  Professor  Negley  cuts  to  the  jugular  in  a 
number  of  considered  judgments  about  revered 
theories  and  theorists.  He  challenges  new  in¬ 
terest  in  writers  such  as  Kant  and  Hegel 
through  his  discovery  of  little-read  or  recently 
recovered  works.  He  points  out  the  solid  accom¬ 
plishment  in  legal-political  thinkers.  .  .  .  Final¬ 
ly,  the  author  writes  with  grace,  wit,  and 
ease.”  Dale  Pontius 

Ann  Am  Acad  361:143  S  '65  430w 


NEGRO  heritage  library,  v  1-9  i]  maps  $255  SO 
for  6v  (available  to  homes  only  as  a  set)  • 
to  libs  &  schools,  $12  ea  Educational  her¬ 
itage,  inc,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

301.451  Negroes — Dictionaries 

A  projected  twenty-volume  encyclopedia,  nine 
volumes  of  which  are  already  published  which 
is  sold  to  home  purchasers  in  a  package  with 
the  5  volume  World  of  the  Bible.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  books  are:  v  1,  Profiles  of  Negro  Woman¬ 
hood.  v  1  ed.  by  S,  G.  D.  Dannett  :  v2-3. 
Emerging  African  Nations  and  Their  Leaders 
ed.  by  Lancelot  Evans:  v4,  A  Martin  Luther 


King  Treasury:  v5.  The  Winding  Road  to 
Freedom,  ed.  by.  A.  E.  Cain;  v6,  Negro  Herit¬ 
age  Reader  for  Young  People,  ed.  by  A  E. 
Cain;  v7,  Negroes  in  Public  Affairs  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  ed.  by  Walter  Christmas;  v8-9,  Amer¬ 
ican  Negro  Reference  Book,  v  1  &  2,  ed.  by 
J.  P.  Davis.  Volume  ten  is  scheduled  for  pub¬ 
lication:  Profiles  of  Negro  Womanhood,  v2,  ed. 
by  S.  G.  L.  Dannett.  Bibliographies.  Indexes. 


“The  World  of  the  Bible  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Illustrated  World  of  the  Bible 
Library  [BRD-  1963  which)  was  ‘recommended 
only  to  the  largest  public,  college,  and  univer¬ 
sity  libraries  and  to  libraries  which  specialize 
in  Biblical  literature.’.  .  .  [This  review  covers 
the  first  seven  volumes  listed  of  the  Negro 
Heritage  Library,  none  of  which  is]  fully  doc¬ 
umented,  with  the  exception  of  The  Winding 
Road  to  Freedom.  At  more  Uran  $42  a  volume, 
the  first  six  volumes  are  overpriced  to  home 
purchasers,  I  although  a  Family  Budget  Plan 
is  offered  which  will  lessen  the  to  Lai  price  for 
the  set]  especially  since  most  of  the  material 
of  value  is  already  available  in  less  expensive 
form  in  most  standard  library  collections.  .  .  . 
Negro  Heritage  Library’s  aim  of  providing  a 
reference  library  on  every  phase  of  American 
Negro  life  is  admirable.  However,  in  six  of  the 
volumes  examined,  weaknesses  in  coverage  of 
subjects,  balance  in  treatment,  and  overall  edi¬ 
torial  supervision  prevent  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  American  Negro  from  emerging.  ...  Nor 
has  a  historical  frame  of  reference  been  pro¬ 
vided.  Of  the  volumes  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  date.  The  Winding  Road  to  Freedom 
most  nearly  approaches  the  publisher's  goal. 
.  .  .  [For  reviews  of  v8  &  9.  see  Davis.  J  P., 
ed.,  American  Negro  Reference  Book,  BRD 
1966].” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:965  Je  15  ’66 
2700w 


‘Despite  its  incompleteness  and  shortcom¬ 
ings,  the  Negro  Heritage  Library  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  frontal  attack  upon  those  who  have  ig¬ 
nored  or  denied  the  Negro's  contribution  to 
civilization.  .  .  .  Y’et  both  pictures  and  text  too 
often  place  undue  emphasis  upon  traditional 
stories  of  success.  ,  .  .  The  two- volume  The 
American  Negro  Reference  Book  marks  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  other  volumes  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  footnoting,  and  the  inclusion  of  valuable 
bibliographical  information.  .  .  Editor  John 

P.  Davis  states  that  the  purpose  of  this  ref¬ 
erence  book  is  the  presentation  of  ‘a  fully  di¬ 
mensioned  picture’  of  the  American  Negro. 
However,  the  articles  leave  vastly  important 
areas  untouched.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  serious 
faults  of  the  Negro  Heritage  Library  is  its  in¬ 
adequate  writing  and  editing.  .  .  .  [However] 
these  volumes  are  easy  research  tools  for  stu¬ 
dents,  and  teachers  because  they  are  organized 
by  significant  categories  and  include  careful 
indexing  ,  and  large  print.  .  .  .  The  book  of 
Negro  historical  documents  (which  are  pre¬ 
sented  entirely  without  introductions)  would 
have  benefited  by  a  guide  to  explain  what 
they  are  all  about.  It  is  disheartening  to  find 
this  first  Negro  encyclopedia  so  handsome  in 
format  and  illustration,  yet  so  carelessly  con¬ 
structed  intellectually.  .  .  .  Nonetheless  these 
volumes  perform  a  great  service.  For  the  first 
time,  wide-ranging  information  about  the  Ne¬ 
gro  American  is  presented  in  a  single  ref¬ 
erence  source  easily  available  to  teachers  stu¬ 
dents.  and  the  general  public.”  William 'Katz 
Sat  R  49:07  J1  16  '66  950 w 


NEIDER. 

Colonel 


CHARLES,  ed.  The  adventures  of 
Sellers.  See  Twain.  M. 


Susy;  a  childhood.  223p 


NEIDER,  CHARLES. 

$4.95  Horizon  press 

818  Neider,  Susan  66-16302 

by  hfr  father  this  book  records  “the 
emergence  of  a  child’s  personality,  from  the 

lishe?’fshnote)rth  t0  her  f™rth  hirthdkywTPtib- 


“Mr.  Neider,  the  40-year-old  father  of  an 

greatedstU1ov|r’nfWI|!Fe?  in  -SusyW °f  one  of  the 
A0^s  “fe:  seeing1  the  world  anew 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Mr  Neider  an 
authority  on  Marie  Twain  and  the  talentld 

articulate  three  noVei?’  has  written  a  skillfully 
articulate  .  .  .  intimate,  highly  suhieotiFk 

hnt°l tn  one  particular  deariy-beloved’  child 
which  disappointingly  fails 

Ma?fanUWozencraffVerSal  6SSence  0f  child&ood.” 

Library  J  91:6076  D  15  *66  190w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  N  6  ’66  170w 
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NEIL,  WILLIAM.  The  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  190p  $2.95  Lippincott 
232.9  Jesus  Christ  65-14897 

The  author  is  a  lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies 
at.  the  University  of  Nottingham  and  general 
editor  of  the  Knowing  Christianity  series  to 
which  this  book  belongs.  In  it,  he  discusses  the 
evidence  for,  and  background  of,  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  events  of  His  life  and  the  meaning 
of  Jesus’  teachings  for  the  contemporary 
Christian.  Chapter  one,  The  Jesus  of  History, 
previously  appeared  in  the  Expository  Times. 


The  significant  features  are  [the  author’s] 
insistence  upon  Jesus  as  God’s  Messiah  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  handles  the  Resurrection. 
.  .  .  Neil  is  an  able  scholar  and  a  committed 
Christian.  His  book  is  an  example  of  the  British 
tradition — rejection  of  most  German  scholar¬ 
ship  and  neglect  of  American.  .  .  .  His  lucid 
style  is  almost  deceptive  in  its  masterful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  cogent  insights  into  the  Gospels 
and  recent  studies  about  them.  A  number  of 
questions  emerge:  Should  not  the  disjunctive 
first  chapter  be  replaced  by  one  which  presents 
the  current  issues  which  this  book  attempts  to 
answer?  .  .  .  How  is  [language]  related  to 
reality?  What  is  its  function?  .  .  .  The  Resur¬ 
rection  is  regarded  by  Neil  as  likely  to  have 
occurred  along  the  lines  by  which  it  is  describ¬ 
ed,  while  'the  story  of  the  Ascension  ...  is 
best  regarded  as  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  fact  that  after  a  time  the  appearances  of 
the  Risen  Christ  ceased.’  .  .  .  Further  discus¬ 
sion  is  needed."  R.  M.  Henderson 
J  Religion  46:68  Ja  ’66  700w 


"The  writing  is  clear  and  persuasive:  the 
Gospel  record  is  presented  in  its  fullness,  yet 
with  due  regard  for  the  findings  of  Biblical 
scholarship.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  31  ’65  90w 


NEISSER,  HANS.  On  the  sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  an  essay;  introd.  by  Robert  M.  Mac- 
Iver.  151p  $4.95  Heineman 
301.1  Social  psychology  64-23626 

The  author,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York  City 
“considers,  in  Part  I,  the  basic  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  knowledge  and  the  sociology  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  throughout  history.  .  .  .  [In 
Part  II  he]  considers  the  procedural  rules  of 
the  non-experimental  sciences,  including  under¬ 
standing  and  behavior  and  the  role  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  systematic  sociology.  Part  III  is  a 
discussion  of  history  as  a  social  science  and 
considers  the  basic  problems  of  procedure.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  Preface  suggests  a  plan  of  procedure, 
but  the  connection  between  plan  and  execution 
is  thin.  .  .  .  The  ‘essay’  is  dedicated  to  Adolph 
Lowe  on  his  seventieth  birthday  and  does  seem 
more  nearly  such  a  gift  than  a  book,  which 
would  account  for  its  pervasive  privacy.  It  is 
rather  conversation,  informed  and  devoted, 
such  as  Simmel  has  analyzed  it,  than  state¬ 
ment,  but  surely  not  a  statement  on  the  so¬ 
ciology  of  knowledge.  .  .  There  also  is  much 
arbitrariness,  to  give  only  a  few  examples: 
the  limitation,  not  justified  despite  an  effort  in 
the  Preface,  to  consider  the  sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge  only  in  Mannheim's  version — and  in  a 
narrow  selection  from  it — and  in  the  less  rep¬ 
resentative  of  two  statements  by  Talcott  Par¬ 
sons — in  Theories  of  Society,  rather  than  in 
‘An  Approach  to  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge.’  ” 
K.  H.  Wolff 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:245  N  ’66  500w 

“A  very  careful,  systematic  critique  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  and  social  science.  Neisser 
assumes  that  the  future  of  social  science  will 
he  brighter  as  the  use  of  formal,  particularly 
experimental,  scientific  procedures  increases  in 
social  research.  Using  Mannheim’s  Ideology 
and  Utopia  TBRD  1936]  and  Essays  on  the 
Sociology  of  Knowedge  [BRD  1953]  as  a  spring¬ 
board,  [he]  brilliantly  analyzes  a  variety  of 
methodological  approaches.  .  .  .  The  theme  is 
not  very  clearly  interwoven  throughout  the 
essay  and  we  do  not  get  a  clear  critique  of 
Mannheim  in  particular,  but  rather  social  sci¬ 
ence  in  general.  The  analysis  is  too  abstract 
for  the  undergraduate  to  be  of  much  value  and 
support  for  arguments  is  often  lacking.  It 
should  be  available  for  graduate  students  and 
professors.” 

Choice  3:684  O  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  George  Whitbeck 

Library  J  90:4099  O  1  ’65  130w 


NELSON,  A.  Dictionary  of  mining.  523p  $15 
Philosophical  lib. 

622.03  Mining  engineering— Dictionaries 

65-4207 

This  work  “is  almost  exclusively  Common¬ 
wealth  in  coverage.”  (Choice) 


“This  well  written  glossary  ...  is  a  useful 
reference  book  though  not  a  substitute  for  Fay 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines),  which  is  needed  for 
American  words  also.  Most  of  the  terms  do  not 
appear  in  any  unabridged  dictionary.  Some 
equations  and  a  few  drawings.” 

Choice  2:762  Ja  ’66  80w 
‘‘[This  work]  will  be  of  interest  mainly  to 
specialists  in  the  field,  and  [is]  for  special  col¬ 
lections.”  Robin  LeSueur 

Library  J  90:1107  Mr  1  '65  40w 


NELSON,  HERBERT  B.,  ed.  A  webfoot  volun¬ 
teer.  See  Hilleary,  W.  M. 


NELSON,  LINDSEY.  Backstage  at  the  Mets, 
by  Lindsay  Nelson  with  A l  Hirshberg.  180p 
$3.95  Viking 

796.357  Baseball.  New  York.  Basebalt  Club 
(National  League)  66-15881 

The  sportscaster  for  the  New  York  Mets 
tells  of  what  he  has  seen  "not  only  front  the 
broadcasting  booth  but  also  from  the  intimate 
confines  of  the  clubhouse.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Even  though  the  stories  reported  are  true, 
they  are  usually  fantastic  and  more  often  than 
not  very  humorous.  Among  other  things  the 
author  adds  to  the  many  stories  of  the  legendary 
Casey  Stengel.  The  baseball  enthusiasts,  even 
though  they  do  not  like  the  Mets,  will  all  en¬ 
joy  this  book.” 

Best  Sell  26:101  .Te  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Red  Smith 

Book  Week  p8  Je  26  ’66  550w 
“Nelson's  is  the  third  book  to  be  written 
about  fun  and  games  at  Shea  Stadium  and  it 
may  be  more  than  even  a  Metsomaniac  wants 
to  know.”  Jim  Brosnan 

Harper  233:110  S  ’66  250w 
‘‘[This]  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  fairly  pre¬ 
dictable.  occasionally  amusing,  anecdotes  about 
Casey.  Yogi,  Marvelous  Marv,  Ron,  et  alii. 
A  section  summarizing  Lindsey  Nelson’s  pre- 
Metsian  career,  a.nd  emphasizing  his  connection 
with  the  Liberty  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
specialized  in  recreating  baseball  games  from 
fragmentary  telegraphic  descriptions,  is  more 
successful.  A  possible  ‘added  entry’  for  public 
libraries.”  ,T.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91  :2080  Ap  15  '66  150w 
Library  J  91:4372  S  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!2  Je  12  ’66  450w 


NELSON,  LYNN  H.  The  Normans  in  South 
Wales,  1070-1171.  217p  $6  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
942.9  Normans.  Wales — History.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — History — Norman  period,  1066-1154 

65-21296 

This  study  begins  “with  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  Saxons  to  control  Tthe  Welsh 
tribes],  .  .  .  The  methods  adopted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  cope  with  the  problem — the 
creation  of  the  great  marcher  lordships  and  the 
subsequent  problems  in  controlling  these  lord- 
ships — and  the  weakness  of  some  Anglo-Norman 
kings  and  the  strength  of  others  Tare  ex¬ 
amined].”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“In  the  preface  to  this  imaginative  but  uneven 
work.  Professor  Nelson  states  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  ‘not  as  a  history  of  the  Normans  in 
South  Wales  but  as  an  extended  commentary 
upon  that  history.’  This  approach,  while  con¬ 
taining  much  of  solid  value,  is  not  wholly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  .  .  .  [The]  major  themes — a  search 
for  rewards  commensurate  with  toil,  the  (lost) 
opportunities  to  develop  a  society  based  on  in¬ 
dividualism  and  egalitarianism — are  imprecisely 
formulated,  and  often  serve  to  obscure,  rather 
than  clarify,  the  real  problems.  .  .  .  This  book 
contains  much  of  importance  and  interest,  but 
its  success  in  illuminating  the  first  century  of 
Norman  rule  in  South  Wales  is  only  intermit¬ 
tent.”  Michael  Altschul 

Am  Hist  R  72:149  O  ’66  460w 
“The  most  interesting  part  of  this  well 
written  book  deals  with  the  interpretation  of 
Wales  as  a  frontier,  frontier  as  a  process 
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NELSON,  L.  H. — Continued 

not  as  a  location.  .  Immigrants  were  attracted 
to  settle  by  promises  ot  wealth  and  grants 
of  liberty,  but  by  1100  the  Normans  had  only 
advanced  to  the  600  foot  level  in  the  highlands 
where  they  halted  for  the  next  160  years  .  .  . 
Their  feudal  society  proved  incapable  ot  adjust¬ 
ing  to  an  environment  where  the  horse  brought 
no  power  and  the  manor  no  profit;  consequent- 
ly,  they  remained  largely  as  garrison  troops 
in  the  lowlands.  Students  .of  the  American 
frontier  and  of  medieval  society  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  this  brief  but  suggestive  analysis. 

Choice  3:707  O  '66  2l0w 
“This  valuable  book,  drawing  upon  unpub¬ 
lished  materials,  carefully  examines  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Marcher.  Lords,  the 
peculiar  features  of  their  frontier  feudalism, 
and  the  long  see-saw  struggle  with  the  Welsh. 
It  pays  only  limited  attention  to  the  colonizing 
rOle  of  peasants,  monasteries,  secular  clergy, 
and  towns:  but  within  its  bounds  throws  much 
light  upon  this  interesting  sector  of  medieval 
frontier  expansion.”  ... 

Va  Q  R  42:cvm  summer  66  170w 


NELSON,  MARG.  Mystery  of  the  missing  can¬ 
non.  149p  $2.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-5507 

“After  an  absence  of  six  years  young  Gail 
Miller  returns  to  a  small  fishing  village,  Siah, 
in  Washington,  to  live  with  her  father  and 
step-mother.  Conditions  in  the  village  changed 
over  the  years,  the  population  is  down,  and 
the  village  is  gradually  becoming  a  ghost  town. 
The  Indians  attribute  the  situation  to  the  loss 
of  an  ancient  cannon  from  the  village  square. 
As  the  story  develops  the  town  gradually  re¬ 
vives  and  Gail  begins  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  her  own  family.”  (Best  Sell)  “Ages 
eleven  to  fourteen.”  (America) 


“Romance,  psychology  and  a  little  mystery 
add  up  to  a  story  for  girls  .  .  .  that  moves 
swiftly,  though  the  style  is  uneven.”  Ethna 
Sheehan 

America  115:554  N  5  '66  lOOw 
Best  Sell  26:251  O  1  ’66  120w 
“[This  is]  logical  and  touching  and  nicely 
written,  but  .  .  .  the  story-line  is  somewhat 
slight.”  S'andra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  '66 
50w 

“Exaggerated,  yes,  but  unusually  thought- 
provoking  for  a  girl’s  mystery  story.  Not  an 
essential  purchase,  but  recommended.”  S.  L. 
Kennerly 

Library  J  91:5775  N  15  ’66  llOw 


NELSON,  TRUMAN,  ed.  Documents  of  up¬ 
heaval.  See  The  liberator 


NELSON,  WILLIAM  H.,  ed.  Theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  American  politics:  ed:  William  H. 
Nelson,  with  the  collaboration  of  Francis  D. 
Loewenheim;  pub.  for  the  William  Marsh 
Rice  university.  149p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 


320.973  U.S. — Politics  and  government 

64-15812 

“It.  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  examine 
certain  aspects  of  the  American  political  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  present  circumstance 
and.  current  scholarship.  .  .  .  The  essays 
[which  were  .originally  presented  as  nine 
lectures  .  .  .  in  a  series  given  at  Rice  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1962  under  the  general  title  ‘The 
American  political  tradition:  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice']  seek  to  illuminate  the  reationship  between 
constitutional  theory  and  political  practice  in 
America,  the  relationship,  that  is,  between 
what  Americans  have  believed  and  put  intc 
law  about  politics,  and  what  they  have  done 
and  how  they  act  politically.”  (Introd)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Chase 

Ann  Am  Acad  358:198  Mr  ’65  450w 

Christian  Century  81:1065  Ag  26  ’6 

zuw 

"Felix  Gilbert  in  discussing  the  eighteenth 
century  background  contends  there  is  little  o 
no  continuity  between  the  concrete  politics 
and  social  issues  which  concerned  the  foundin 
fathers  and  those  which  we  encounter  todav 
v  •«.  •  °umas  Malone  in  assessing  the  role  c 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  interpreting  th 
Constitution  cover  well-traveled  ground. 


Carl  Degler,  in  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  shows  that  the  United 
.States  in  those  years  underwent  two  revolu¬ 
tions  in  its  political  tradition.  .  .  .  The  remain¬ 
ing  essays  deal  with  certain  constitutional  or 
political  topics  rather  than  with  historical 
periods.  .  .  .  All  essays  are  clearly  and  well 
written,  informative,  and  stimulating.”  V.  P. 

De  Santiis  _ 

J  Am  Hist  52:650  D  ’65  oOOw 


NEMCHINOV,  V.  S.,  ed.  The  use  of  math¬ 
ematics  in  economics:  Russian  ed;  English 
ed,  ed.  by  A.  Nove.  377p  $12.50  Mass.  inst. 
of  technology 

338.947  Russia — Economic  policy.  Industrial 
management  •  65-25272 

“Russian  authors,  who  are  economists,  math¬ 
ematicians  and  Benin  prize  winners,  [here] 
use  mathematical  techniques  to  analyze  prob¬ 
lems  found  in  a  socialistic  economy  ...  on 
such  topics  as  cost-benefit  comparison,  input- 
output  analysis,  production  planning,  optimum 
plans,  transportation  systems.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography  on  linear  programming. 


“Contains  some  unfamiliar  phraseology  and 
some  familiar  propaganda.  ...  Of  interest  to 
the  undergraduate  student  concerned  with 
Soviet  economic  planning.  Requires  some 
knowledge  of  matrix  algebra  and  basic  statis¬ 
tics.  Presents  an  outstanding  treatment  of 
several  methods  of  establishing  shortest  run¬ 
ning  distances  for  freights.  Contains  a  useful 
annotated  bibliography  on  linear  programming 
and  related  problems  consisting  of  Russian  and 
non-Russian  literature.” 

Choice  3:827  N  ’66  130w 
“The  publication  of  [this  book]  in  English 
opens  a  window  .  .  .  into  the  development  of 
modem  Soviet  economics.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nemchinov 
argues  that  programming  methods  are  amply 
justified  in  micro-economic  contexts  and  indeed 
provide  the  best  hope  of  progress  in  macro¬ 
economics.  .  .  .  As  Mr  Nove  points  out  in  his 
brief  but  very  helpful  introduction  .  .  .  these 
arguments  are  couched  in  the  unfamiliar 
phraseology  of  Russian  Marxism,  and  they  do 
not  make  easy  reading  for  the  western-trained 
economist.  But,  as  Mr  Nove  also  remarks,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  well  advised  to  take  the 
present  work  of  the  Soviet  economists  serious¬ 
ly.  ..  .  [The  book  shows]  that  the  technical 
advances  achieved  in  the  west  since  the  war 
are  rapidly  being  absorbed  in  the  east,  and  at 
the  purely  technical  level  there  is  already  a 
corpus  of  results  we  may  profit  from.” 

Economist  216:43  J1  3  ’65  380w 
“The  original  work,  from  which  this  is  a 
selection,  was  published  in  Moscow  in  1959  at 
a  time  when  Soviet  economics  was  emerging 
from  its  long  twilight,  and  the  authors  are 
therefore  very  preoccupied  with  tactful  if 
rather  turgid  attempts  to  demonstrate  that 
mathematics  and  Marxism  are  compatible  in 
economics.  This  volume  contains  very  impor¬ 
tant,  items,  such  as  Kantorovich’s  famous  1939 
publication  on  the  choice  of  optimal  variants 
.  .  .  but  it  should  not  be  taken  as  representing 
the  present  state  of  Soviet  work  on  mathe¬ 
matical  programming  and  related  topics.’” 

TLS  p374  My  13  ’65  430w 


NEMEROV,  HOWARD.  Journal  of  the  Active 
life.  189p  $6  Rutgers  univ.  press 

818  65-23237 

A  “writer  .  .  .  concerned  with  the  creative 
process  .  .  .  attempts  the  complex  psychological 
narrative  required  to  describe  the  conflict 
within  a  writer  caught  between  the  modes  of 
poetry  and  of  fiction  .  .  .  and,  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  satisfied  with  neither.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


,.  ii  a  uprary  nas  already  acquired  representa¬ 
tive  holdings  of  Nemerov’s  work,  and  if  that 
library  is  one  in  which. the  patrons  are  apt  to 
do  research  in  contemporary  literature,  then 
^ke,.J°urnal  of  the  Fictive  Life  might  be  a 
justifiable  purchase.  In  any  other  oircumstan- 
owever'  library  money  would  be  better 
i  °P  aA  Eisre  Dinsmore  book.  The  es¬ 
sential  trouble  with  the  Journal  is  that  Nem- 

nf  n  rleans  heavl,ly  9n  the  Freudian  explanation 
of  art  as  a  sort  of  misplaced  sex  drive.  .  .  . 

discussion  of  the  inner  life 
becomes  merely  a  not  verv 
addendum  to  the  Kinsey  report.  And 
ec  reader,  having  lost  out  in  the  dis- 
nUSS+bn  ?r  the  creative  process,  also  loses  out  in 
all  the  discussion  of  sex  because  the  analysis 
destroys  the  aesthetic— or  vicarious— thrill  ” 
Choice  3:310  Je  ’66  ISOw 
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What  Sir.  Nemerov  is  searching  for  is  the 
mysterious  moment  and  the  organic  substance 
which  combine  in  the  writer  to  produce  crea¬ 
tive,  imaginative  work.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a 
shocking  revelation  in  which  it  is  seen  that 
the  ,  writer  arrives  at  his  monrent  of  inventive 
genius  not  in  a  burst  of  energetic  ego.  but  in 
the  dismal,  joyless  fusion  of  fears,  hates, 
and  perversions.  In  many  respects,  the  book 
is  fiat,  lifeless,  and  morbid — but,  above  all 
else,  it  is  raw  and  unself  conscious.  .  .  .  Im¬ 
possible  to  totally  comprehend,  as  is  light  itself, 
the  ideas  explored  in  this  pulsing  confessional 
are  important  if  only  for  the  vital,  insistent, 
unique  voice  they  represent.  This  is  a  book 
to  be  found  in  any  library.”  R.  K.  Burns 
Library  J  90:4982  N  15  ’65  170w 

‘‘In  the  first  pages  of  his  book,  novelist 
Felix  Ledger  comments  on  the  novel  and  his 
present  problem  in  writing  one.  Soon  it  is 
clearly  Nemerov  himself,  desperate  to  know 
why,  five  years  after  turning  from  fiction  to 
poetry,  he  should  ‘feel  so  strong  and  helpless 
an  impulse,  almost  compulsion  to  write  fiction.' 
.  .  .  He  often  shows  bravery  and  shrewdness: 
the  book  is  full  of  fine  criticism  and  pscho- 
logical  insight.  As  always,  his  prose  has  that 
ease  and  transparency  that  make  one  forget 
one  is  reading.  .  .  .  His  insistence  on  setting 
down  and  retaining  everything — rationalizing, 
evasion,  false  scruples— lames  the  book’s  artis¬ 
tic  and  intellectual  coherence.  Yet,  contradic¬ 
torily,  he  omits  personal  details  for  prudence’s 
sake.  .  .  .  As  a  result,  the  book  is  in  some 
ways  too  free;  in  others,  constrained.  It  sits 
awkwardly,  between  essay,  confession  and  doc¬ 
ument.”  Arno  Karlen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pS  Ja  16  ‘66  900w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:39  Je  11  '66  950w 

“  ‘I  know  Proust  has  done  all  this’,  cries 
the  diarist  .  .  .  ‘but  I  want  my  life,  not 
Proust’s.  And  he  is  justified.  These  commun- 
ings  of  a  self-conscious,  J  ewish-American,  col¬ 
lege-tied  intellectual  (Active,  or  non-fictive), 
opening  a  third  dimension  of  dream,  memory, 
and  the  acrostic  preoccupations  of  the  literary 
imagination,  prove  their  own  validity.  .  .  . 

A  _  self-revelation — fiction  or  non-fiction — is 

TLS  p364  Ap  28  ’66  400w 


NEMEROV,  HOWARD,  ed.  Poets  on  poetry. 

250p  $4.95  Basic  bits. 

811  American  poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-27338 

Four  questions  submitted  by  the  then  con¬ 
sultant  in  Poetry  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
21  poets  resulted  in  “19  prose  essays,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  poetry,  voicing  a  variety  of 
schools  or  trends  in  poetic  theory  and  practice 
in  America  today.  .  .  .  Topics  are  the  growth 
of  modern  American  poetry,  the  impact  of 
modern  life  on  poetry,  the  poets’  styles  and 
aesthetics,  and  the  function  of  criticism.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Brom  Weber 

Am  Lit  38:416  N  ’66  450w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pi  My  8  ’66  500w 

Choice  3:648  O  ’66  150w 

“There  are  great  insights  into  the  poetio 
process,  which  will  be  valuable  to  critics, 
students,  teachers,  and  young  poets.  Major 
essays  are  by  Conrad  Aiken,  Marianne  Moore. 
Richard  Eberhart,  and  John  Brinnin.  A  few  of 
the  best  essays  are  Jack  Gilbert’s  attack  on 
academic  poets,  Richard  Wilbur’s  view  of 
poetry  as  a  social  thing,  and  Mr.  Nemerov’ s 
own  coda  to  the  series.  Other  pieces  are  fair  to 
good.  The  book  should  be  held  by  any  library 
with  an  American  poetry  collection,  and  is  a 
significant  work  of  its  kind.”  W.  K.  Bottorff 
Library  J  90:4081  O  1  ’65  150w 

Library  J  91:1732  Mr  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 

“[This  is]  a  set  of  interesting  if  uneven  es¬ 
says.  .  .  .  P’ew  of  the  replies  are  explicit.  Some 
rely  on  accepted  generalities:  some  are  obliquely 
self-conscious;  two  or  three  are  naively  self- 
centered.  .  .  .  The  best  of  the  book  is  not  in 
the  composite  and  often  contradictory  con¬ 
clusions,  but  in  a  scatterwork  of  obiter  dicta, 
a  few  packed  sentences,  a  witty  disposal,  a 
personal  revelation.”  Louis  Untermeyer 
Sat  R  49:45  F  19  ’66  llOOw 

Va  Q  R  42:lvi  spring  ’66  IlOw 


NEMETH,  LASZL6.  Revulsion;  a  novel  [tr.  by 
Kathleen  Szasz],  542p  $7.95  Grove 

65-19789 

The  novelist  “has  chosen  to  explore  [the] 
mental  and  physical  revulsion  a  young  married 
woman  feels  toward  the  husband  she  was 
forced  to  many  against  her  will.  Nelli  KArasz 
is  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished  farmer  .  .  . 
and  a  self-pitying,  neurotic  mother.  Nelli’s 
suitor  Sanyi  is  a  warm,  self-assured,  insen¬ 
sitive  young  man.  .  .  .  Nelli’s  father  is  the 
focal  point  of  her  emotional  world  .  .  .  but 
after  [he]  dies.  Nelli  yields  to  a  combination 
of  pressures  and  finally  marries  Sanyi,  with 
disastrous  results.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1947  in  Hungary  as  Iszony. 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  25:464  Mr  15  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  17  ’66  320w 
Choice  3:908  D  '66  130w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:715  F  1  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:260  Ag  20  ’65  120w 
“A  surpassingly  old-fashioned  work,  back- 
ward-looking  in  both  form  and  substance. 
.  .  .  Several  qualities  save  Revulsion  from 
representing  merely  one  more  belated  medita¬ 
tion  on  radical  incompatibility.  NSmeth  under¬ 
stands,  for  one  thing,  the  tangled  complexities 
of  human  character.  He  knows  that  guilt  is 
hai'd  to  apportion  and  that  an  individual  life, 
no  matter  how  mercilessly  dissected,  must 
remain  finally  unfathomable.  .  .  .  For  another 
thing,  the  author  has  surrounded  Nelli’s  private 
experiences  with  the  thickness  and  density  of 
a  whole  society,  with  the  day-to-day  economic 
realities  of  existence  .  .  .  and  with  the  lovely 
round  of  the  seasons  across  the  Hungarian 
countryside.  Most  important  of  all,  surely,  he 
has  evidently  been  at  some  pains  to  write 
well.  ...  It  may  be  safely  remarked  that  a 
good  many  readers  who  prize  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  of  ‘older’  European  novels  .  .  .  should 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  present 
book.”  R.  L.  Stillwell 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  12  ’66  800w 


“[This  book]  is  extraordinary  to  begin  with 
because  it  is  such  a  very  long  book  with  only 
one,  unremittingly  explored  theme:  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  a  man  and  his  wife.  ...  It  is  also 
unusual  because  it  is  so  convincingly  written 
by  a  male  author  in  the  form  of  a  first  person 
narrative  by  a  woman.  The  illusion  is  wonder¬ 
fully  sustained  throughout.  As  a  contemporary 
novel  from  a  communist  country  it  is  also 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  because  it  is  solely 
concerned  with  an  individual  human  problem. 
.  .  .  The  episodes  which  punctuate  the  mar¬ 
riage  .  .  .  are  described  with  a  controlled  hope¬ 
lessness  which  is  perfectly  in  character. 
.  .  .  But  why,  in  Hungary  or  elsewhere,  will 
people  write  books  as  serious,  with  as  human 
a  theme,  in  which  the  situation  is  resolved  by 
mere  event?.  .  .  In  any  case  Mr.  NEmeth  has 
psychological  knowledge,  combined  with  in¬ 
tensity  and  seriousness  of  literary  purpose.  His 
book  has  the  often  ambiguous  ring  of  truth.” 

TLS  p709  Ag  19  ’65  500w 


NERVI,  PIER  LUIGI.  Aesthetics  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  building;  tr.  from  the  Italian  by 
Robert  Einaudi.  198p  il  $9.95  Harvard  univ. 
press 

721  Architecture.  Concrete,  Reinforced 

65-16686 

In  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures,  1961- 
1962,  the  architect  states  his  credo,  “Architec¬ 
ture  is,  and  must  be,  a  synthesis  of  technology 
and  art.”  “In  the  first  part  [of  the  book],  Nervi 
deals  with  the  broad  outlines  of  structural 
thinking  in  architecture.  In  the  second  and 
third  parts,  he  surveys  the  two  essential  tech¬ 
niques  he  is  the  great  master  of  in  building 
with  concrete:  concrete  cast  in  place  and 
precast  concrete.  The  last  chapter  is  a  prognosis 
and  a  credo  about  architectural  education.” 
(Book  Week)  Index. 


“How  exciting  it  is  to  find  ...  a  man  like 
the  Italian  engineer-architect,  Pier  Luigi  Nervi, 
who  asserts  that  freedom  comes  from  under¬ 
standing  and  beauty  from  dedication.  .  .  .  The 
most  significant  chapters  in  Nervi’s  book  are 
the  middle  two.  .  .  .  Here  is  reflected  the 
author's  obvious  enjoyment  in  the  creation  of 
his  many  buildings,  shaped  by  technique, 
economy,  and  by  his  esthetic  judgment.  Most 
of  his  schemes  were  completed  within  a  tight 
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NERVI,  P.  L. — Continued 

and  vet  he  emphasizes,  throughout 

his  book',  the  long  search  for  ‘correct  buUdmg 

which  in  the  end  Produces  clarity^  speeo. 

cent?aTychapters  .  ir£  admirably  illustrated 
whh  photographs'  of  generative  structures  as 

well  '^\?Xder 

w  “e  KM 

most  advanced  building  techniques  has  not  lost 
the  humble  and  reverent  approach  l which  is] 
so  much  a  part  of  the  great  tradition  of  Italian 
artisans  to  which  he  belongs.  .  .  .  1  he  tionesi 
strength  of  the  ideas  presented  in  this  book 
could  become  an  important  structural  member 
in  a  brave?  and  healthier  edifice  of  20th-cen- 
turv  ideas  .  .  .  the  words  of  the  book,  but 
sUU  more  the  illustrations,  otter  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  Nervi’s  strength  and  clarity.  .  ,  . 
The  broad  significance  of  Nervi  s  contribution 
does  not  always  come  through  clearly  in  his 
book,  but  such  problems  are  inherent  in  hooks 

■which  grow  out  of  lectures.  Gyorgy  ICepes 
whicn  t^kuWeek  p3  Ja  30  .C6  195Uw 

Choice  3:402  J1  ’66  150w 
Economist  220:652  Ag  13  '66  360w 
“Here  is  a  functionalist’s  credo.  .  .  .  The 
translation,  to  note  this  in  passing,  is  not 
without  faults,  even  if  one  allows  it  its  spilt 
infinitives.  .  .  .  The  combination  of  pre-cast 
concrete  with  concrete  poured  on  the  site  is 
always  convincing.  Equally  convincing  on  a 
major  scale  is  the  general  solution  Nervi 
worked  out  for  each  new  .lob.  .  .  .  I  he  es¬ 
sential  things  that  emerge  are  that  Nervi  be- 
lieves  in  the  pursuit  of  ‘architectural^  expies- 
sion  through  complete  structural  sincerity, 
and  in  the  importance  of  intuition  even  in  the 
strictly  engineering  aspects  of  large-scale  con¬ 
crete  architecture."  Nikolaus  Pevsner 

iS|  y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Mr  3  66  3650W 

Sci  Am  214:139  Mr  '66  140 w 


NESBIT,  E. 

by  Edward 
B  or  92 
A  collection 
her  childhood 
The  Railway 
miseries  and 
school  up  to 
twelve.”  (Sat 


Bong  ago  when  T  was i  young:  11. 
Ardizzone.  127p  $5.95  Watts,  P. 

66-6370 

of  twelve  magazine  articles  about 
experiences  by  the  author  of 
Children.  She  writes  about  her 
loneliness  from  the  first  day  at 
her  tenth  year.  “Ages  ten  to 
R) 


Reviewed  by  Lavinia  Russ  . 

Book  Week  p6  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  450w 

Horn  Bk  42:730  D  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Consultants 
Library  J  91:6210  D  15  ’66  40w 
“Miss  Nesbit  lived  in  the  second  great  era 
of  women  novelists — the  first  was  m  the  17th 
century.  .  .  .  Her  writing  had  much  of  the 
wit,  charm  and  sense  of  privilege  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries.”  Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  72:707  N  11  66  1000W 
“This  is  for  Nesbit  fans  of  all  ages.  Although 
the  introduction  assumes  some  familiarity  with 
her  work,  the  book  itself  is  a  delightful  intro¬ 
duction  for  the  neophyte.  Edward  Ardizzone’s 
illustrations  are  endearingly  appropriate  for 
the  old-fashioned  setting  of  the  author’s 
reminiscences,  first  published  as  a  magazine 
series  in  1896.  The  setting'  is  indeed  old- 
fashioned,  but  the  remembered  incidents  of 
Edith  Nesbit’s  childhood  have  an  immediacy 
and  color  that  give  them  a  universal  appeal.” 

Zena  Sutherland  _ 

Sat  R  49:50  N  12  ’66  80w 


“[Miss  Nesbit]  remembered  far  more  clearly 
than  most  of  us  not  only  the  splendours  and 
miseries  but  also  the  love  and  language  of 
childhood  ....  A  great  deal  of  unhappiness 
would  be  saved  if  only  children  could  explain 
themselves.  So  much  of  childhood  is  mis¬ 
understanding  and  being  misunderstood  and  in 
this  book  the  grown-up  E.  Nesbit  is  writing  not 
only  for  the  reader  but  also  for  the  child  that 
she  once  was.  .  .  .  [This]  is  the  self-portrait 
of  an  individual  child  spot-lit  against  a  sha¬ 
dowy  background  of  mother,  brothers  and  elder 
sisters.  p979  Q  27  ,6g  70Qw 


NESS,  EVAL1NE.  Sam,  Bangs  &  moonshine: 
written  and  il.  by  Evaline  Ness,  unp  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-7085 

Samantha  is  a  motherless  fisherman’s  daugh¬ 
ter  “with  a  too-active  imagination,  [who]  tells 


her  friend  Thomas  all  kinds  of  Moonshine,  and 
sends  him  off  to  look  for  a  baby  kangaroo  who 
is  visiting  Sam's  ‘mermaid  mother  in  a  cave 
behind  Blue  Rock.  Thomas  is  stranded  by  the 
tide,  along  with  Bangs,  tlm  cat.  IN  f 
Times  Bk  R)  "Kindergarten  to  grade  two. 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  66  SOW 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  80w 
“[A]  literate  and  convincing  little  story. 

.  .  .  Miss  Ness  handles  an  overly  fanciful  tale 
with  a  good  deal  of  down-to-earth  realism.  The 
language  is  mercifully  devoid  of  frills,  and  her 
story  builds  up  just  the  right  kind  of  momen¬ 
tum.  Her  illustrations  are  excellent.  Hand¬ 
somely  composed  on  the  page,  they  make  their 
point  with  a  minumum  of  extraneous  detail 
and  a  maximum  of  visual  interest.”  John 

Giutn  Book  week  p5  (fall  children’s  issue) 

O  30  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  66 

160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  66  20w 

“For  children,  the  understated  story  may  be 
thought-provoking  and  slightly  enigmatic. 
Never  has  the  artist  made  more  striking  pic¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  An  interesting  choice  for  reading 
aloud.”  E.  L.  H. 

Hnrn  Rlr  TV  ’fifi 


“[The  author]  has  written  and  illustrated  a 
beautiful  book.  .  .  .  The  text  is  so  cleverly 
wrought  that  a  young  reader  will  be  left  with 
the  impression — for  just  a  frightening  moment 
— that  both  Bangs,  the  pet  cat,  and  Thomas 
have  been  drowned.  The  scare  shakes  Sam  out 
of  her  dependence  on  moonshine,  and  she 
makes  the  distinction  between  reality  and 
fantasy.  ...  In  this  unusually  creative  story 
the  fantasy  in  which  many,  many  children 
indulge  is  presented  in  a  realistic  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  context.  .  .  .  This  is  an  outstanding 
hook  and  one  that  no  library  will  want  to 
miss.’> 

Library  J  91:5218  O  15  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’ Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p70  N  6  ’66 

llOw 


NETTL,  BRUNO.  Folk  and  traditional  music 

of  the  western  continents.  213p  il  $5.95;  pa 
$2.45  Prentice-Hall 

784.4  Folk  songs,  Occidental  65-17798 

The  author  “introduces  the  reader  to  the 
kinds  of  musical  styles,  region  by  region,  the 
uses  of  music,  and  the  instruments  of  the 
various  cultures.  .  .  .  Two  chapters  deal  with 
a  profile  of  traditional  music  and  its  cultural 
context;  some  of  the  methods  used  to  study 
folk  music  are  given.  The  remaining  chapters 
deal  with  Europe.  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  the 
Americas.  The  author  gives  examples  of  the 
music  and  words  of  folk  songs;  he  explains 
some  of  the  many  uses  man  makes  of  music, 
and  gives  .  .  .  illustrated  descriptions  of  many 
instruments.  .  .  .  The  use  of  folk  music  in 
modern  cities  and  by  professional  entertainers 
is  discussed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies  and  discographies.  Index. 


“Taken  in  the  broadest  sense  possible,  Nettl 
succeeds  admirably  at  [his]  task,  one  that 
would  have  seemed  to  me  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible.  The  book  is  clearly  organized  to  accord 
with  the  goal  of  readability  [and]  it  is  simply 
written.  .  .  .  [The  problem]  lies  not  with  the 
degree  of  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  author  .  .  . 
but  rather  with  the  almost  incredible  limita¬ 
tions  placed  upon  him.  .  .  .  Nettl  has  206  pages 
of  text  ...  to  discuss  folk  and  traditional 
music  in  general  terms  and  to  deal  with  its 
specific  forms  in  four  continents.  ...  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  author  himself  sounds 
dubious  in  his  preface,  or  that  he  is  constantly 
forced  into  self-contradictory  positions.  .  .  . 
For  the  rankest  beginning  student,  for  the 
amateur,  and  for  the  layman,  [this  book]  will 
be  useful,  but,  in  fact,  better  summaries  of  the 
music  of  many  of  these  geographical  areas 
exist  individually  elsewhere,  in  publications 
that  at  least  gave  their  authors  a  fighting 
chance.”  A.  P.  Merriam 

Am  Anthropol  68  :1061  Ag  '66  800w 
“An  enviable  control  of  diverse,  widely 
separated  but  related  materials  characterizes 
this  expertly  organized  volume.  The  plan  to 
confine  it  to  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  areas 
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which  bear  on  the  West  was  a  happy  one.  It 
meant  that  the  folk  and  ethnic  musics  of 
Europe  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  (i.e.,  those  of 
the  Negro)  as  well  as  those  of  North  and  South 
America  could  be  included  in  all  their  variety 
and  with  all  their  points  of  contact' and  inlluence 
through  the  centuries.  Professor  Nettl,  who 
teaches  musicology  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  meaning  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  American  student  and  lay 
reader.”  C.  IC.  Miller 

Library  J  90:4084  O  1  ‘65  190w 
Library  J  90:5539  D  15  ’65  lOOw  [YA] 


NETTL,  J.  P.  Rosa  Luxemburg.  2v  450:451- 
984p  pi  $20  Oxford 

B  or  92  Luxemburg,  Rosa  66-2563 

‘‘Biography  of  the  Marxist  revolutionary  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  and  whose  martyrdom  in  1919, 
at  the  hands  of  the  proto- Nazi  Berlin  Freikorps, 
has  enshrined  her  in  the  Communist  hagiology.” 
(New  Yorker)  Bibliography. 


‘‘[A]  lengthy  but  precise  and  sympathetic 
study,  the  first  truly  scholarly  analysis  of  her 
turbulent  career.  Drawing  extensively  upon 
private  correspondence,  Netti's  work  should 
please  both  specialist  and  general  reader. 
Luxemburg’s  activities,  personal  and  political 
are  divorced  from  intensive  assessment  of  her 
thought,  which  is  compartmentalized  into  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters.  This  is  also  a  splendid  history 
of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party,  a 
worthy  complement  to  C.  Schorske’s  German 
Social  Democracy,  1905-1917  [BHD  1955]  and 
it  provides  an  illuminating  general  account  of 
Polish  Socialism.  Slightly  heavy-handed  in 
his  combat  against  Communist  historiography 
and  interpretation  of  his  subject.  Nettl  is  none¬ 
theless  a  highly  talented  biographer  and  his¬ 
torian;  this  is  a  much  needed  study  of  a  great 
and  tragic  figure.” 

Choice  3:842  N  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Stern 

Critic  25:100  O  ’66  1630w 
“It  is  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Netti’s 
enormously  detailed  and  painstakingly  scholarly 
work  that  a  serious  study  of  Rosa  Luxemburg’s 
actual  historical  role  is  now  at  last  available 
to  the  public.  A  biographer  by  choice  and  in¬ 
clination,  he  is  also  in  effect  a  historian  of  the 
East  European  Socialist  movement  before  1914: 
and  while  his  partisanship  is  never  concealed, 
he  has  not  on  the  whole  allowed  it  to  interfere 
with  the  analysis  of  personalities  and  events. 
.  .  .  Readers  not  put  off  by  [the]  formidable 

bulk  [of  the  work]  (827  pages  of  text,  plus 

two  lengthy  appendices,  and  70  pages  of  bib¬ 
liography  in  five  languages,  including  Russian 
and  Polish)  can  now  at  last  find  their  way 

through  the  maze  of  political  and  theoretical 

conflicts  from  which  in  due  course  the  Russian, 
Polish,  Austrian,  and  German  upheavals  of 
1918-19  were  to  derive  their  shape”  George 
Lichtheim 

Encounter  26:55  ,Te  ‘66  4500w 
Reviewed  by  David  Marquand 

New  Statesman  71:302  Mr  4  ’66  lOOOw 
“I  know  no  book  that  sheds  more  light  on  the 
crucial  period  of  European  socialism  from  the 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
[January  19191.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nettl  is  entirely  right 
to  have  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the  Rosa 
myth.  It  was  his  task,  difficult  enough  to  re¬ 
store  her  to  historical  life.  .  .  .  Historically, 
Mr.  Netti’s  greatest  and  most  original  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  discovery  ?f  the  Polish-Jewish 
‘peer  group’  and  Rosa  Luxemburg’s  life-long, 
close,  and  carefully  hidden  attachment  to  the 
Polish  party  which  sprang  from  it.”  Hannah 
Arendt 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:21  O  6  ’66  9350w 
New  Yorker  42:167  Je  11  ’66  180w 
‘‘Mr.  Netti’s  two  volumes  are  the  first 
thorough  and  scholarly  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  this  amazing  and  dramatic  career.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Netti’s  strength,  apart  from  his  industry 
and  devotion,  is  a  wide  understanding  of  the 
German  political  scene  and  of  the  German 
Left;  and  this  was  the  main  forum  for  Rosa 
Luxemburg’s  activities.  He  is  evidently  less 
at  home  in  Polish  affairs.  .  .  ,  Tn  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  wordiness,  and  some  nnloveiv  styl¬ 
istic  exuberances.  .  .  .  fthel  hook  remains 

thoroughly  readable.  And.  if  the  heroine  some¬ 
times  seems  in  danger  of  being  submerged  in  a 
sea  of  detail,  this  is  partly  because  Rosa,  though 
her  political  profile  is  extremely  clear-cut, 
remains  to  some  extent,  and  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main,  an  enigmatic  figure  as  a  human  being. 


But  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  another 
work  of  this  magnitude  in  this  difficult  and 
controversial  field  which  has  so  brilliantly 
justified  itself  or  preserved  so  fair  and  even 
a  balance  between  sympathy  and  criticism.” 

TLS  p377  My  5  '66  2300w 


NEUFELD,  MAURICE  F.  Poor  countries  and 
authoritarian  rule,  240p  $5  N.Y.  state  school 
of  ind.  &  labor  relations 
320.9  History,  Modern — 20th  century.  Totali¬ 
tarianism  65-63408 

The  author  offers  “a  general  explanation  of 
the  emergence  of  one-party  systems  in  much 
of  the  contemporary  underdeveloped  world.  It 
is  his  thesis  that  ‘Italy,  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  with  extended  experience  of  in¬ 
dustrial  change  .  .  .  even  today  still  resembles 
most  closely  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  character  of  its  past  and  present  econo¬ 
mic,  cultural,  political,  and  social  development’ 
and  that  ...  a  reading  of  Italian  history 
raises  doubt  about  the  efficiency  of  economic 
and  technical  measures  for  bringing  about 
change  in  the  face  of  deep-seated  noneconomic 
obstacles  imbedded  in  the  cultures  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  Nine  ‘historical  pro¬ 
positions'  are  advanced  in  support  of  this  view.” 
(Am  Econ  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Galenson 

Am  Econ  R  55:1255  D  '65  950w 
‘‘[Professor  Neufeld]  endeavors  to  draw  from 
Italy's  experiences  parallels  to  happenings  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  weaknesses  of  Neufeld’s  broad  treatment 
of  [his]  historical  propositions  ...  [is  that] 
only  a  modest  case  is  made  for  Latin  America. 
While  Sukarno's  Indonesia  and  Nkrumah’s 
Ghana  stand  at  center  stage,  Castro’s  Cuba  is 
left  outside  the  stage  door.  Such  an  analytical 
approach  will  naturally  tend  to  emphasize  ex¬ 
emplary  models,  but  if  the  hypotheses  are  to 
possess  validity,  they  must  be  tested  more 
broadly.  Occasionally,  too,  minor  statements 
of  factual  interpretation  could  he  challenged. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  much  remains  to  be 
commended  in  this  study.  The  propositions 
themselves  provoke  interest  .  .  .  and  the 

genuine  effort  at  comparative  evaluation  is 
laudable.  .  .  .  The  author’s  writing  is  lively 
in  style  and  lucidly  communicative  and  his 
argument  rests  upon  rich  documentation. 
[This]  deserves  the  attention  of  economists 
as  well  as  political  scientists.”  B.  G.  Burnett 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1062  D  ’65  1050w 
“While  the  [historical]  propositions  them¬ 
selves  are  insightful  and  suggestive,  in  the 
end  they  leave  the  reader  frustrated  because 
they  do  little  more  than  tell  him  what  he  al¬ 
ready  knows' — that  poor  societies  have  not 
been  able  to  make  effective  use  of  democratic 
political  institutions.  First  of  all,  there  has 
been  little  attempt  to  define  the  value-laden 
terminology  which  of  necessity  abounds  in  a 
book  of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Secondly,  Neufeld  tells 
us  very  little  about  the  criteria  used  for  select¬ 
ing  his  evidence,  thus  making  it  easier  for  him 
to  ignore  any  which  might  contravene  his  argu¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  biases  introduced  by 
the  selection  of  evidence  are  reinforced  by  a 
failure  to  make  explicit  the  Western  model 
which  throughout  the  book  serves  as  an  im¬ 
plicit  standard  of  comparison  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  poor  countries.  .  .  ,  On  issues  as 
important  as  this,  the  reader  should  not  have 
to  conjecture,  and  this  is  why  the  book  is  dis¬ 
appointing.”  Karl  de  Schweinitz 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:160  N  ’65  600w 


NEUSNER,  JACOB.  History  and  Torah;  essays 
on  Jewish  learning.  127p  $3.95  Schoclten 
296  Judaism.  Learning  and  scholarship 

65-21765 

The  author  “assembles  eight,  of  his  essays 
in  this  volume,  together  with  an  introduction, 
which  is  new;  the  essays  were  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  journals  over  a  period  of  five 
years.”  (Choice) 


“The  introduction  [to  this  volumel  is  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  perspective  of  a 
Jew  towards  history  and  towards  Jewish  learn¬ 
ing.  hut  the  essays  vary  in  both  interest  and 
outlook.  .  .  Essay  six  (for  examplel  is  de¬ 
voted  to  informing  us  that  an  IBM  704  can 
now  aid  in  the  compilation  of  a  concordance, 
a  fact  more  newsworthy  when  the  essav  ap¬ 
peared  (six  years  ago)  than  now.  .  .  .  These 
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NEUSNER,  JACOB — Continued 
essays  may  raise  some  questions  for  the 
Jewish  reader,  wiil  answer  few  for  the .  non- 
Jewish  reader,  and  are  better  taken  singly, 
as  they  originally  appeared,  than  together. 
Choice  3:834  N  ’66  220w 
“[These  essays]  are  ostensibly  about  the 
importance  of  a  strong  Hebrew  education  tor 
ah  Jews;  but  more  fundamentally  they  concern 
the  identity  of  the  Jew  in  a  secular  .world 
where  Jewishness  is  no  longer  primarily  an 
attribute  of  religion.  .  .  .  Sound,  well  written, 
and  convincing,  [they]  axe  highly  recommended 
to  subject  collections.’’  George  Adelmaa 
Library  J  90:5401  D  15  '65  190w 


NEUWIEN,  REGINALD  A.,  ed.  Catholic 
schools  in  action.  See  Notre  Dame  study  of 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States 


NEVILLE,  EMILY  CHENEY.  The  .Seven¬ 
teenth-Street  gang;  pictures  by  Bmhy  Mc- 

Cully.  148p  $3.50;  to  libs  &  schools  $3.27  Har- 

Der  66-7116 

“Minnow  dominates  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  of  mixed  ages  and  backgrounds  living  in 
a  heterogeneous  New  York  neighborhood.  When 
a  new  boy  moves  into  the  area,  she  takes  the 
lead  in  plans  to  ostracize  him.  Discovering 
that  the  boy,  Hollis,  is  not  bad,  other  members 
of  the  Seventeenth- Street  Gang  are  less  eager 
to  go  along  with  Minnow,  and  they  end  by 
putting  group  pressure  on  her  so  that  Hollis 
is  accepted.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  eleven.  (Sat 
R)  _ 

“A  story  noteworthy  for  its  integrity,  humor, 
and  lively  characterization.”  Elizabeth  En¬ 
right 

Book  Week  p26  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by. Mary  Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  66 
250W 

Reviewed  by  E.  M-  Graves 

Commonweal  85:175  N  11  66  30w 

“Instead  of  the  depth  of  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  in  the  author’s  Berries  Goodman  IBRD 
1965],  one  feels  here  superficial  cleverness,  typ¬ 
ical  of  a  current  genre.  Present-day  children, 
recognizing  types,  may  read  enough  into  the 
story  to  enjoy  it,  but  the  plot  is  too  slim  to  be 
remembered  long.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:570  O  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  M.  P.  Brine 

Library  J  91:5751  N  15  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p42  N  6  ’66  150w 

“The  resilient  Minnow  is  an  enfant  terrible, 
but  she  is  more  nasty  than  vicious,  and  she 
is  utterly  believable.  The  shifting  patterns  of 
power  plays  within  the  gang  are  fascinating, 
as  are  the  stratagems  that  the  children  use 
to  maintain  their  privacy  against  adults.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:50  N  12  ’66  120w 


NEVILLE,  MARY.  Woody  and  me;  pictures 
by  Ronnie  Solbert.  imp  $2.95  Pantheon  bks. 

811  66-12461 

This  “is  a  series  of  thirty  .  .  .  unrhymed 
verses,  of  varying  lengths,  forming  one  long 
soliloquy  by  Woody’s  younger  brother.”  (Book 
Week)  “Ages  six  to  ten.”  (Commonweal) 


“Some  [of  the  poems]  are  as  brief  as  a 
Japanese  haiku  and  these  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Others  are  fairly  long,  describing 
a  toy  squad  car  or  the  boy’s  sense  of  the  end¬ 
lessness  of  the  last  day  of  school.  The  book 
catches  the  quintessence  of  small-boyishness, 
noted  by  a  gifted  and  observing  mother  who 
knows  it  is  possible  to  be  a  lemon  ’squinched 
up  inside’  one  day  and  an  unbitten  apple, 
’whole  and  happy,’  the  next.  .  .  .  [Ages]  eight 
to  twelve.”  H.  E.  M. 

Book  Week  p4  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  '66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:449  Ag  '66  lOOw 

“This  collection  of  short  free  verse  rises 
above  the  ordinary  by  virtue  of  the  author’s 
perceptive  understanding  of  the  minds  of  small 
boys.  ,  .  .  The  vocabulary  is  easy  enough  for 
most  second-graders,  though  the  print  is 


smaller  than  children  may  expect.  Best  use 
of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  as  an  alternative 
to  regular  readers  for  children  looking  for  more 
interesting  fare.  The  sheet  giving  ‘Suggestions 
for  Pupil  Enrichment  and  Classroom  Discussion' 
rather  spoils  the  book  and  should  be  un¬ 
necessary  for  most  teachers.  Additional  pur¬ 
chase.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to  three.”  Anne  Izard 
Library  J  91:3252  Je  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p36  My  8  ’66 
200w 


The  NEW  book  of  knowledge;  the  children’s 
encyclopedia.  20v  il  col  il  maps  $199.50  Grolier 
031  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-19249 

This  is  a  twenty-volume  set  “organized 
alphabetically  in  unit  letter  volumes.  Each 
volume  contains  an  Index  that  is  cross-refer¬ 
enced  to  the  entire  content  of  the  set.  .  .  . 
The  Index,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Index  en¬ 
tries.  includes  .  .  .  short,  informational  items 
which  [did  not  rate  full  articles] .  .  .  .  [The] 
bibliography  is  .  .  .  graded  by  level — primary, 
intermediate,  and  advanced.”  (Pref)  The  set 
“emphasizes  subjects  found  in  school  curri- 
culums  and  .  .  .  tries  to  use  a  vocabulary 
suitable  to  the  grade  at  which  the  subject  is 
most  apt  to  be  taught.”  (Time)  “Ages  eight 
to  twelve.”  (Sat  R) 


"[The  place  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge,  BRD 
1960]  has  just  been  taken,  if  not  filled,  by 
[this  new  set].  .  .  .  There  are  still  some  stories 
and  poems  (usually  in  an  article  about  the  au¬ 
thor).  There  are  many  pages  of  experiments, 
projects  and  hobby  material.  And  the  tone  of 
The  New  Book  of  Knowledge,  which  has  been 
written  or  reviewed  by  leaders  in  their  fields, 
remains  as  inviting  and  friendly  as  before,” 
D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:50  N  19  ’66  350w 
"The  best  [children's  encyclopedias]  are  The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  [BRD  1963]  .  .  .  Comp¬ 
ton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  [BRD  1963]  and  Bri- 
tannica  Junior  Encyclopedia  [BRD  1959],  Those 
three  now  face  strong  competition  from  the 
New  Book  of  Knowledge.  ...  It  retains  oniy 
the  name  of  Grolier’s  famed  earlier  set,  which 
was  designed  more  for  broad-subject  browsing 
than  for  detailed,  focused  information.  .  .  . 
Britannica  and  Book  of  Knowledge  are  more 
directly  aimed  at  elementary  school  children, 
while  the  other  two  are  more  useful  in  high 
school.  .  .  .  Book  of  Knowledge,  printed  in 
four-color  offset,  easily  excels  the  others  in 
Ase  of  bright,  clear  pictures,  and  its  large 
type  and  short  sentences  make  it  brisk  and 
readable.  It  approaches  many  major  subjects 
with  an  enticing  narrative  opening,  .  .  .  [and] 
is  strong  on  such  how-to-do-it.  articles  as 
growing  pencilliuir,  molds  and  making  a  farm 
for  earthworms.  ...  It  is  an  exciting  con¬ 
testant  in  one  of  publishing’s  most  competitive 
fields.” 

Time  88:55  N  11  ’66  430w 


The  NEW  Cambridge  modern  history;  v8.  The 
American  and  French  revolutions,  1763-93; 
ed.  by  A.  Goodwin;  v9.  War  and  peace  in 
an  age  of  upheaval.  1793-1830:  ed.  by  C.  W. 
Crawley.  747;748p  ea  $9.50  Cambridge 
909  History,  Modern  (57-14935) 

“These  volumes  follow  the  pattern  set  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  series  [see  BRD  1958, 
1959,  1961,  1962],  .  .  .  Different  experts  deai 
with  Europe,  the  TJ.S.,  and  the  relations  of 
these  areas  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
is  an  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the 
period  as  a  whole  by  the  editor,  chapters 
dealing  with  Europe  as  a  whole  and  treating 
such  subjects  as  population,  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  literature  and  the  arts,  science,  the 
art  of  warfare,  international  relations,  etc., 
and  chapters  dealing  with  individual  countries.” 
(Choice)  Appendix  to  v8  contains  Estimated 
growth  of  population  in  Europe  and  North 
America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Appendix  to 
v9  contains  a  Note  on  the  French  Republican 
Calendar.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Crane  Brinton 

.Am  Hist  R  71:1286  J1  ’66  800w  (Re¬ 
view  of  v8) 

Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Sweet 

Am  Hist  R  71:910  Ap  ’66  SOOw  (Review' 
of  v9) 

Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Palmer 

Book  Week  p2  Ja  2  ’66  1150w  (Review 
of  v8.  9) 
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“[The  chapters  dealing  with  individual  coun¬ 
tries]  are  of  necessity  frequently  highly  com¬ 
pressed.  ...  In  accord  with  series  policy,  idlers 
are  no  bibliographies  and  few  footnotes.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  restricts  the  usefulness  of  these 
volumes.  Taken  as  a  ‘continuous’  or  a  ‘com¬ 
plete’  history  of  the  periods' 'covered,  these 
volumes  are  certainly  subject  to  criticism  and 
question  but,  taken  as  a  collection  of  essays, 
they  are  interesting,  stimulating,  and  often 
useful.  The  authors,  almost  all  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world,  are  first-rate,  recognized 
scholars  and  experts,  distinctly  ‘modern’  in 
their  outlooks  and  approaches.  Without  doubt 
these  volumes,  even  taking  limitations  into  ac¬ 
count,  are  indispensable  for  any  college  or 
university  library.’’ 

Choice  2:807  Ja  ’66  160w  (Review  of 
v8,  9) 

“The  real  trouble  with  these  volumes  is  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  make  pretty  dull  reading. 
.  .  .  There  are,  of  course,  some  honourable 
exceptions.  .  .  .  This  reviewer,  for  one.  feels 
it  to  be  rather  odd  that  in  volume  IX  (unlike 
volume  VIII)  there  is  no  single  chapter  devoted 
to  English  political  history.  Economic  and 
diplomatic  history  are  dealt  with  in  other 
chapters,  more  or  less  adequately,  and  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  lot  can  be  comprised  under  those 
heading's.  .  .  .  The  eventual  publication  of 
an  atlas  to  go  with  the  whole  series  is  no 
excuse  for  omitting  all  maps  from  individual 
volumes.” 

Economist  216:788  Ag  28  ’66  380w  (Re¬ 
view  of  v8,  9) 

“Even  if  one  accepts  Professor  Palmer’s 
nebulous  concept  of  the  late  18th  century  as 
the  Age  of  the  Democratic  Revolution,  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  1793  as  a  logical  terminal 
date  for  the  eighth  volume  .  .  .  nor  does  the 
allocation  of  space  within  each  volume  improve 
matters.  ...  At  least  no  one  tries  to  pretend 
that  these  eight  chapters  (of  ‘cultural  history’] 
bear  much  relation  to  the  main  bulk  of  the 
work.  ...  Of  course  there  are  good  and  stim¬ 
ulating  things  to  be  found  .  .  .  [but]  all  in  all 
the  volumes  published  to  date  offer  too  little 
that  is  new.  modern,  or  even  history  in  any 
very  enlightened  form.”  John  Owen 

New  Statesman  70:706  N  5  ’65  3S0w 
(Review  of  v8,  9) 


NEW  YORK.  Metropolitan  museum  of  art.  The 

Christmas  story.  See  Bible.  New  Testament. 
Gospels 


NEW  YORK.  Metropolitan  museum  of  art. 

Drawings  from  the  New  York  collections.  I, 
The  Italian  renaissance.  See  Bean,  J. 


NEW  YORK.  Metropolitan  museum  of  art. 
John  Singleton  Copley.  1738-1815.  See  United 
States.  National  gallery  of  art 


Brandeis  University;  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  the  University  Art  Museum,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;  and  the  Pasadena  Art 
Museum.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Foell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  ’66 

600w 

“[The  volume]  fills  a  useful  gap  in  the  library 
by  virtue  of  its  excellent  illustrations,  though 
Mr.  Soby’s  flummery  text  does  not  help  us  to 
appreciate  them.  More’s  the  pity,  for  there  is 
much  to  interpret  in  Magritte’s  hallucinatory 
images,  which  are  disturbing,  delicately  witty, 
audacious,  and  as  varied  as  they  are  original. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Soby  could,  with  advantage,  have 
shown  some  recognition  of  [Magritte’s]  excep¬ 
tional  accomplishments.” 

TLS  p756  Ag  25  ’66  90w 


NEW  YORK.  Museum  of  modern  art.  Robert 

Motherwell;  with  sels.  from  the  artist’s 
writings  by  Frank  O’Hara.  96p  il  col  il 
$6.95;  pa  $2.95  Doubleday 
759.13  Motherwell,  Robert  65-25728 

This  catalog  was  issued  “on  the  occasion  of  a 
retrospective  exhibition  [held  at  the  Museum  in 
September  1965  and  later  installed  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  London,  and  Essen]  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  leading  abstract  expressionist  artists. 
More  than  100  illustrations  <?how  the  artist’s 
paintings,  collages,  drawings  and  related  docu¬ 
ments,  along  with  photographs  of  the  artist 
himself.  The  text  consists  of  an  .  .  .  essay  by 
Frank  O’Hara,  poet,  playwright,  art  critic  and 
associate  curator  of  the  Museum,  and  19  .  .  . 
selections  from  Motherwell’s  writings,  including 
a  letter  written  in  reference  to  this  exhibition.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology. 


“[This  is]  a  handsome  catalogue.  .  .  .  The 
artist’s  writings  are  especially  important  a«  he 
is  uniquely  articulate  on  aesthetics  and  on  the 
theories  and  philosophy  of  abstract  expression¬ 
ism.  Art  students  busy  writing  papery  will  be 
especially  grateful  for  a  detailed  chronology  of 
the  artist’s  life  and  a  selective  although  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all 
art  collections.”  W.  J.  Dane 

Library  J  91:3195  Je  15  ’66  180w 
“The  excellent  introduction  by  poet-critic 
Frank  O’Hara  has  something  of  the  profuse 
clarity  and  proselytizing  zeal  of  Ruskin,  not 
merely  praising  but  enhancing  one’?  pleasure 
in  the  work  that  follows.  Motherwell’s  letter 
appears  in  the  form  of  random  musings,  some 
of  which  ...  do  not  improve  [his]  reputation 
as  a  spokesman  for  abstract  expressionism.  His 
reputation  a«  one  of  the  important  painters  of 
his  generation  is  secure,  however,  a  fact  this 
volume  neatly  celebrates.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  J1  3  ’66  140w 
TLS  p756  Ag  25  ’66  150w 


NEW  YORK.  Museum  of  modern  art.  Dorothea 
Lange  [catalog  of  an  exhibition  held  at  the 
Museum]  with  an  introductory  essay  by 
George  P.  Elliott,  lllp  il  $6.95;  pa  $3.50 
Doubleday 

779  Lange,  Dorothea  66-17304 

Included  is  a  critical  essay  highlighting  the 
art  and  life  of  the  photographer  who  was 
known  for  her  work  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  the  1930’s.  Bibliography. 


NEW  YORK.  Museum  of  primitive  art.  Master¬ 
pieces  in  the  museum  of  primitive  art:  Africa, 
Oceania,  North  America.  Mexico.  Central  to 
South  America,  Peru.  134p  pi  maps  $4.96 
The  museum 

709.01  Art,  Primitive  65-23544 

This  volume  consists  of  over  one  hundred 
black-and-white  photographs  of  works  in  the 
museum  representing  the  indigenous  art  of 
areas  outside  the  influence  of  Western  cul¬ 
ture. 


“A  simple,  well-printed  tribute  to  one  of 
America’s  really  great  photographers.  .  .  . 

Reproductions  are  handled  with  skill,  each  one 
being  neatly  named  and  dated.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  chronology  of  Dorothea  Lange’s 
life.  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all  libraries, 

particularly  at  this  reasonable  price.”  Bill  I-Catz 
Library  J  91:2824  Je  1  ’66  140w 


“Miss  Lange  was  one  of  the  first  photog¬ 
raphers  to  ‘team  with  a  social  analyst,’  making 
her  art  a  statement  of  a  social  problem. 
Organized,  focused,  loving,  her  photographs 
timelesslv  record  ourselves.” 

Sci  Am  215:149  O  ’66  90w 


NEW  YORK.  Museum  of  modern  art.  RenS 
Magritte,  by  James  Thrall  Soby.  80p  il  col  il 
$6.95  Doubleday 

759.493  Magritte,  Ren§  65-28610 

This  monograph  was  the  catalog  for  a  retro¬ 
spective  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Belgian 
surrealist  painter  held  at  the  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern,  Art,  New  York;  the  Rose  Art  Museum, 


“The  chief  value  of  this  publication  is  to 
document  the  collection,  recording  a  fine 
representation  of  a  wide  range  of  objects.  The 
text,  annotations,  and  descriptions  are  frus- 
tratingly  meager.  The  format  is  likewise 
skimpy  although  the  photographs  are  good.  .  .  . 
This  volume  could  serve  as  a  picture  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  basic  text  such  as  Wingert’s  Primi¬ 
tive  Art  [BRD  1963]  for  those  libraries  un¬ 
able  to  purchase  more  lavishly  illustrated  treat¬ 
ments  of  a  single  area.  Area  maps  and  cultural 
charts  are  very  simple  and  very  good.” 

Choice  3:202  My  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:936  F  15  ’66  140w 


NEW  YORK.  Public  library.  Dance  collection. 
Images  of  the  dance.  See  Moore.  L. 


NEW  YORK.  Public  library.  Prints  division. 
Music  in  prints.  See  Beck.  S. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES,  The  New,  York  times 
menu  cook  book  [ed.]  by  Craig  Claiborne; 
drawings  by  Bill  Goldsmith.  727p  $9.9o  Harper 
641.5  Cookery.  Menus  66-20729 

This  book  “a  complement  to  the  ‘New  York 
Times  Cook  Book’  TBRD  1962.  contains!  .  .  • 
new  (different)  recipes  selected  from  the  many 
which  have  been  appearing  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  the  newspaper  .  .  during 
the  years  1960  to  1966.  Leading  off  the  recipe 
section  is  one  that  contains  400  suggested 
menus.”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


“Not  everyone  will  wish  to  sample  every 
recipe  (e.g..y  Boast  Reindeer),  but  the  ^selec¬ 
tion  is  wide  and  the  Index  thorough. 

Best  Sell  26:336  D  1  ’66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  nlO  D  18  ’66  140w 

“As  varied  as  the  city  itself,  the  menus  cover 
every  type  of  meal  and  every  taste-;  from  bacK- 
yard  picnics  to  elegant  formal  dinners..  .. 
Many  of  The  photographs  are  helpiul  step-by- 
step  illustrations.”  M.  L.  Rice  m  i  >rr 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  fab 
80w 

‘‘[This  collection]  is  cosmopolitan  in  flavor, 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  A  well-stocked 
spice  and  herb  cupboard,  as  well  as  a  supply 
of  wines,  are  necessary  to  one  who  wishes  to 
use  these  recipes.  One  also  needs  a  knowledge 
of  sources  from  which  to  obtain  ingredients 
not  usually  available  in  standard  grocery  stores 
or  supermarkets.  .  .  .  The  instructions  appear 
to  be  quite  clear.  City  public  libraries  will 
probably  want  to  buy.”  E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  9i:4660  O  i  ‘66  150w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  4  '66  300w 


The  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  Portrait:  Adlai 
Stevenson:  politician,  diplomat,  friend.  See 
Whitman,  A. 


The  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  The  working  press; 
special  to  The  New  York  times;  ed.  with 
an  introd.  and  notes  by  Ruth  Adler;  foreword 
by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  287p  $5.95  Putnam 
071  Reporters  and  reporting  66-15574 

“The  articles  in  this  book  -were  written  for 
Times  Talk  which,  for  nearly  two  decades,  has 
been  the  house  organ  of  The  New  York  Times. 
[They  show!  how  The  Times  and  its  reporters 
have  covered  many  of  the  important  events  of 
our  time  .  .  .  working  under  strange  and  often 
painfully  difficult  circumstances.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Glossary  of  journalists’  jargon.  Index. 


Library  J  91:4366  S  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:4661  O  1  ’66  200w  [YA] 
“[The  articles]  are  written  by  such  stars 
as  James  Reston,  Tom  Wicker.  Harrison  Salis¬ 
bury,  Homer  Blgart,  David  Halberstam  and  the 
late  Meyer  Berger.  Most  of  the  behind-the- 
scene  yarns  are  well  told  and  many  of  them 
amusingly  so.  .  .  .  [These  reporters]  are  doing 
what  comes  naturally — exchanging  shop  talk 
with  their  colleagues  about  getting  the  news 
out.  The  misery  and  impossibility  of  it  all  is 
•endlessly  documented.  ...  If  things  are  really 
that  wretched,  the  reader  reassures  himself, 
how  come  the  correspondent  survives  to  tell  the 
horrible  tale?  .  .  .  The  best  parts  of  this  book, 
however,  are  reporters  talking  seriously  and 
without  self-consciousness  about  their  true  re¬ 
actions  to  their  craft.”  Penn  Kimball 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Ag  14  ’66  600w 


“One  of  the  liveliest,  best-edited,  most  con¬ 
sistently  interesting  publications  in  the  United 
States  never  appears  on  the  newsstand.  It  is 
Times  Talk,  house  organ  of  The  New  York 
Times.  .  .  .  Miss  Adler  now  has  compiled  some 
of  the  best  Times  Talk  pieces  into  an  anthology 
.  .  .  and  her  selections  give  not  only  fascinating 
insights  into  the  minds  and  methods  of  out¬ 
standing  reporters,  but  also  into  the  reasons 
for  the  Times’s  towering  international  repu¬ 
tation.  .  .  .  Some  selections  are  too  frag¬ 
mentary  or  repetitive  of  others  to  be  satisfying, 
hut  when  one  considers  the  nature  of  the 
material — hasty  gleanings  from  busy  corres¬ 
pondents  on  the  go — the  range  and  quality  of 
the  book  are  extraordinary.  The  finest  single 
piece  in  the  book  probably  is  Tom  Wicker’s 
now-clasisic  account  of  his  coverage  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination.”  Alfred  Balk 
Sat  R  49:57  Ag  13  '66  700w 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  Institute  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  7th,  1964.  Art  and  philosophj .  a 
symposium;  ed.  by  Sidney  Hook.  346p  $6.o0 
N.Y.  univ.  press 

701  Art — Philosophy  66-13841 

This  “symposium  moves  through  three  phases. 
The  first  is  a  discussion  of  how  art  is  .to  be 
evaluated;  the  second  of  how,  meaning  m  art 
is  to  be  interpreted;  the  third  is  concerned 
with  the  more  general  .  .  ..  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  arts  to  reality.  Each  section 
begins  with  a  major  position  paper  which  is 
then  evaluated  by  other  participants.”  (Sat  R) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Wollheim 

New  Statesman  72:367  S  9  66  410w 
“[This  anthology]  is  a  true  symposium  of 
position,  counterposition,  and  dialogue.  .  .  . 
Meaning  emerges  not  merely  from  the  articles 
themselves  but  from  the  tensions  among  them. 
.  .  .  [Editor]  Hook’s  book  is  itself  a  work  of 
art.  It  has  its  own  distinctive  rhythm  and  per¬ 
meating  quality  of  excitement.  One  encounters 
many  ideas  in  this  volume.  One  also  meets 
their  fascinating  advocates.  But  the  immediate 
impression  the  reader  gains  is  that  thinking 
and  arguing  about  art  is  in  itself  a  joyous 
experience.  .  .  .  [Fortunately]  not  all  the  papers 
are  written  by  professional  philosophers.  Such 
cross-discipline  discussions  are  fruitful  for 
everyone.  .  .  .  Perhaps  .  .  .  the  real  value  of 
Professor  Hook’s  work  [is  that]  by  following 
the  lines  of  argument  and  watching  his  own 
positive  and  negative  reactions,  the  reader  can 
also  become  creative.  He  can  define  who  he  is.” 
G.  W.  Linden 

Sat  R  49:60  Je  11  ’66  1050w 


NEW  ZEALAND  ANTARCTIC  SOCIETY.  Ant¬ 
arctica.  See  Hatherton,  T.,  ed. 


NEWBERRY  LIBRARY,  CHICAGO.  Essays  in 
history  and  literature  presented  by  fellows 
of  the  Newberry  library  to  Stanley  Pargellis; 
ed.  by  Heinz  Bluhm.  231p  il  $15  Newberry 
lib. 

081  Pargellis,  Stanley  McCrory  65-20557 
A  festschrift  containing  historical,  literary 
and  bibliographical  essays.  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“Some  of  the  literary  essays  [in  this  volume] 
are  of  only  peripheral  interest  to  the  historian, 
but  ‘The  Infernal  Hazlitt’  by  Herschell  M. 
Sikes  is  a  delightful  account,  with  a  surprise 
ending,  of  the  intricacies  of  public  and  private 
friendship.  Among  the  several  biographical 
studies  is  a  thoughtful  essay  by  Archer  Taylor, 
which  suggests  a  number  of  fruitful  avenues 
for  research  in  the  history  of  bibliography  as 
a  part  of  the  larger  history  of  ideas.  Several 
contributors  are  concerned  with  the  perennial 
problem  of  the  authorship  of  anonymous  books. 
The  rest  of  the  essays  are  of  more  immediate 
interest  to  students  of  Renaissance  and  early 
modern  European  history.  The  emphasis  is 
decidedly  more  humanistic  than  ‘social  scien¬ 
tific.’  ”  G.  H.  McNeil 

Am  Hist  R  71:902  Ap  ’66  430w 
“A  graceful  tribute  to  the  man  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm  did  so  much  to  bring  [the  Newberry 
Library]  into  the  front  rank  of  the  nation’s 
rescarcn  libraries  in  the  humanities  during  his 
untiring  years  of  service  (1942-62).  The 
essays  .  .  .  are  most  varied  in  their  literary 
and  historical  subjects,  reflecting  the  true  li¬ 
brarian’s  catholic  interests.  Only  three  are 
apparently  directly  based  on  material  in  the 
Newberry.  .  .  .  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
bibliography  of  Pargellis’  writings  by  Donald 
W.  Krummel.  While  it  is  convenient  to  record 
his  reviews  under  the  author  and  title  of  the 
book  reviewed,  it  would  surely  have  been 
preferable  to  list  his  books,  pamphlets,  articles, 
and  contributions  in  subject  order,  or  even 
chronologically,  rather  than  under  their  titles.’” 
R.  O.  Dougan 

Library  Q  36:175  Ap  ’66  1350w 

TLS  p900  O  7  '65  S50w 


NEWBY,  I.  A.  Jim  Crow’s  defense;  anti-Negro 
thought  in  America,  1900-1930.  230p  $6.50  Ha¬ 
state  univ.  press 

301.45  Discrimination.  U.S.—  Race  question. 
Negroes  65-20297 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:662  My  7  ’66  50w 
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Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Green 

Am  Hist  R  71:1091  Ap  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Benjamin  Quarles 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:229  My  ’66  40Qw 
Choice  3:254  My  ’66  140w 


NEWFIELD,  JACK.  A  prophetic  minority:  in- 
trod.  by  Michael  Harrington.  212p  $4.75  New 
Am.  lib. 

329  Youth  movement.  Right  and  left  (Polit¬ 
ical  science).  Students — U.S.  66-26050 

The  editor  of  New  York’s  The  Village  Voice 
“has  described  the  rise  of  the  New  Left.  .  .  . 
[He  has]  delineated  the  organizations,  views 
and  personalities  [involved,  and]  .  .  .  analyzed 
the  relations  of  this  ‘prophetic  minority’  to  the 
various  younger  communist- style  groups,  to 
the  older  generation  of  Left-wing  dissidents, 
and  to  America  as  a  whole.”  (Book  Week) 


“It  is  a  risky  advantage  for  a  writer  to  have 
been  as  personally  close  to  this  subject  as 
Mr.  Newfield  has  been.  .  .  .  But  he  has  used, 
this  advantage  mainly  to  give  us  an  authentic 
and  straightforward  account,  and  not  to  score 
points  for  his  own  position.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he 
likes  to  turn  a  clever  or  even  arrogant  phrase 
to  sum  things  up  quickly,  which  gives  his  dis¬ 
cussion  a  refreshing  liveliness  and  cuts  through 
the  solemnity  that  so  often  invades  talk  of 
radical  politics.”  David  Tornquist 

Book  Week  pl8  N  6  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  29  '66 
490w 

Reviewed  by  Andrew  Kopkind 

New  Repub  155:28  D  10  ’66  2000w 
“[This]  is  the  best  single  volume  available 
on  the  New  Radicalism  of  the  Left.  .  .  .  New- 
held’ s  own  allegiance  is  strongly  with  S.D.S. 
[Students  for  a  Democratic  Society!.  .  .  .  But 
his  sympathy  does  not  interfere  with  his  judg¬ 
ment.  [He]  neither  minimizes  the  faults  of  the 
New  Left  nor  ignores  the  obstacles  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  growth.  .  .  .  The  second  half  of  the  book 
(and  especially  the  brilliant  discussion  of  the 
‘generational  gap’  between  New  Left  and  Old) 
seems  to  me  a  good  deal  more  interesting  than 
the  first.  The  opening  chapters  .  .  .  are  less 
exciting  because  they  work  over  ground  al¬ 
ready  covered  by  earlier  books,  notably  Howard 
Zinn’s  ‘S.N.C.C.:  The  New  Abolitionists’  [BRD 
1964],  .  .  .  But  if  [this  work]  is  not  faultless, 
it  is  very  good.”  Martin  Duberman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  23  ’66  1200w 
“Given  the  staggering  scope  of  the  arena 
Newheld  has  elected  to  explore,  he  has  chosen 
a  somewhat  obvious  and  .  .  .  regrettable  out. 
Pishing  through  the  alphabet  soup  of  acronymic 
organizations  that  make  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
New  Left,  he  has  written  a  clear,  concise  and 
reasonably  objective  guide  to  the  history,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  intentions  of  the  more  prominent 
ones — which,  though  valuable,  is  neither  defini¬ 
tive  nor  terribly  profound.  .  .  .  Frequently  he 
oversimplifies  complex  ideological  situations. 
But  he  also  recognizes  failings — political  nal- 
vet<§,  often  indifference:  cultural  callowness: 
romanticism:  anti-intellectualism.  And  although 
he  admits  that  ‘defining  this  New  Radicalism 
at  its  current  youthful  stage  is  a  little  like 
defining  the  infant  abolitionist  movement  in 
1850.’  a  little  philosophical  analysis  would  have 
made  a  far  better  book.”  Sandra  Schmidt 
Newsweek  68:111  N  14  ’66  600w 


NEWHALL,  NANCY,  ed.  The  flame  of  recogni 
tion.  See  Weston,  E. 


NEWLON,  CLARKE.  The  fighting  Douglas 
MacArthur.  211p  il  maps  $3.75  Dodd 

B  or  92  MacArthur,  Douglas — Juvenile 
literature  65-16300 

A  biography.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“This  present  contribution  differs  little  from 
other  accounts  [of  the  general’s  career].  .  .  . 
However,  the  author  has  a  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  style  and  as  such  the  book  will  hold 
the  attention  of  young  readers  who  may  not 
have  read  other  biographies  of  MacArthur.” 

Best  Sell  25:182  J1  15  ’65  80w  [YA1 


“In  a  factual,  non-panegyrical  approach, 
Newlon  offers  here  the  most  dispassionate  ac¬ 
count  for  teens  of  the  recent  books  on  Mac¬ 
Arthur.  .  .  .  Newlon  adheres  firmly  to  official 
documents  and  histories  and  to  the  late  gen¬ 


eral’s  Reminiscences  [BRD  19641.  He  takes  no 
sides  and  offers  no  suppositions  concerning 
the  Korean  stage  of  the  general’s  career  but 
limits  himself  to  achievements  which  are  his¬ 
torically  recorded.  .  .  .  This  book  makes  a 
worthy  companion  piece  to  Courage  Was  the 
Rule,  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s  own  story 
[BRD  19651.”  Jane  Manthorne 

Library  J  30:5529  D  15  ’65  120w 


NEWMAN,  ALEX  R.  Japanese  art;  a  collec¬ 
tor’s  guide  [by]  Alex  R.  Newman  and  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson;  drawings  by  Bon  Dale.  146p 
$12.50  Barnes,  A.S. 

709.52  Art,  Japanese  65-24841 

“This  work  was  based  on  notes  made  by 
Egerton  Ryerson,  who  had  made  a  lifelong 
study  of  Japanese  decorative  arts.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Newman  after  Ryerson’s  death. 
.  .  .  [Subjects  include]  prints,  ceramics  and 
netsuke  [and]  also  such  headings  as  clocks 
and  sundials,  games,  musical  instruments  and 
smoker’s  utensils.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Index. 


“The  miscellaneous  information,  often  of 
minutiae  and  customs  of  use,  will  be  useful  to 
the  dealer,  to  the  collector  and  to  the  small 
museum.  Each  section  contains  a  glossary  of 
Japanese  words  in  Roman  script  which  are 
related  to  the  subject;  this  with  the  numerous 
illustrations  will  assist  in  identifying  the  com¬ 
pletely  unfamiliar  object.  For  the  larger  library 
and  any  library  with  oriental  art  collections.” 
Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:1215  Mr  1  ’66  130w 


“Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ryerson  are  .  .  . 
amateurs,  but  very  engaging  ones,  and  their 
quick  reference  guide  for  collectors  makes 
lively  reading.  It  is  best  on  the  familiar  sub¬ 
jects  of  dress,  inro,  netsuke  and  especially 
swords,  weakest  on  subjects  which  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  same  breezy  treatment,  such 
as  religion  and  painting.” 

TLS  p230  Mr  25  '65  90w 


NEWMAN,  BERNARD.  Background  to  Viet- 
Nam.  192p  pi  maps  $4.95  Roy  pubs. 

959.7  Viet  Nam — History.  Viet  Nam — 
Politics  and  government  66-11016 

The  author,  a  British  newspaperman,  has 
“taken  part  in  the  Viet  Minh  and  Viet  Cong 
wars  and  .  .  .  interviewed  almost  all  of  the 
important  leaders  on  both  sides  of  those  wars.” 
(Harper)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Viet-Nam  is  made  up  of  the  three  large 
provinces  of  Tonkin,  Annam,  and  Cochin  China, 
and  in  this  book  is  instant  and  immediate  his¬ 
tory  of  those  three  provinces  since  the  time 
when  they  were  conquered  by  China  in  111 
B.C.  It  is  vivid  narrative.  .  .  .  The  leaders 
as  well  as  the  people  and  their  infinite  problems 
become  very  real.  It  is  a  book  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  reads  like  a  story  and  raises  all 
the  important  questions.”  IC.  G.  Jackson 
Harper  232:119  F  ’66  150w 
New  Yorker  41:106  Ja  22  ’66  80w 


NEWMAN,  CAROL.  S'trella’s  children:  il.  by 
Fernando  Krahn.  40p  $3.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

811  Nonsense  verses  66-5949 

“Who  is  Strella?  Most  people  don’t  know, 
which  is  understandable  because  only  animals 
can  see  Strella.  But  she  is  very  valuable  in¬ 
deed  to  them.  As  for  her  children — well,  people 
see  some  of  them  often  enough:  dogs,  cats, 
horses,  cows,  chickens — any  and  all  creatures. 
But  .  .  .  Strella’s  family  is  larger  than  people 
imagine.  There  are  [also]  Peak-a-yuks,  Friv- 
vers  Lumpetee,  Octopoppies,  Puglums,  Snee-e- 
-e-els.  Poofalos.  Piggleocantipuses.  [All  these 
appear  in  this  book].”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Ages 
five  to  nine.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Book  Week  pl4  N  13  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
30w 

“This  attempt  to  follow  in  the  tradition  of 
Lear/Carroll  by  combining  humorous  verse  with 
line  drawings  fails  to  achieve  success.  While 
some  of  the  verse  is  good,  too  much  of  it  will 
fall  to  amuse.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  poems,  like 
the  illustrations,  will  appeal  to  the  adult  buy¬ 
er  rather  than  to  the  child  reader.  This  is  a 
special  title  for  a  special  audience.  Children 
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NEWMAN,  CAROL — Continued 
below  fifth  grade  might  find  the  poems  funny 
if  they  were  read  aloud.  .  .  .  Grade  five  and  up. 
John  Lustig  „„ 

Library  J  91:5254  O  15  66  90w 
“[This]  book  as  a  whole  is  pseudo-Seuss: 
the  rhymes  and  illustrations  both  embarrass¬ 
ingly  reminiscent  of  'On  Beyond  Zebra’  [BHD 
1955]  in  particular  and  other  Seuss  creations  in 
general.  Too  bad,  because  Fernando  Krahn  is 
a  brilliant  cartoonist  when  he  is  not  penned  in 
oy  this  kind  of  text.  All  in  all,  S'euss  should 
seu.”  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  100W 


NEWMAN,  CHARLES.  New  Axis:  or.  The 
“Little  Ed”  stories;  an  exhibition.  175p  $3.95 
Houghton 

66-14760 

“This  is  a  novel  of  life  in  suburbia,  in  a  well- 
to-do  community  near  Chicago.  The  story  is 
narrated  by  a  protagonist  named  Little  Ed 
and  involves  the  D  family — father  Ed,  mother, 
and  junior  Ed.  .  .  .  We  are  shown  the  .  .  . 
impressions  and  facts  of  Ed’s  life  as  a  child, 
as  a  teenager,  and  partly  as  an  adult  (a  physi¬ 
cian  by  profession)  with  a  son  of  his  own.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  26:153  J1  15  ’66  2S0w 
“The  book  is  .  .  .  described  on  the  title  page 
as  ‘An  Exhibition.’  What  that  pretentious  label 
means,  if  anything,  remains  obscure.  The  book 
is  a  collection  of  10  related  short  stories.  .  .  . 
What  is  chiefly  shown  in  this  ’exhibition’  is1  a 
considerable  talent  for  surfaces,  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  matured  or  disciplined  to  fit  the  dis¬ 
parate  elements  of  experience  into  a  meaning¬ 
ful  whola”  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  26  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:2364  My  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  shorthand  novel  adds  up  to  little 
more  than  an  incomplete  family  album  of  the 
D  s.  at  crucial  moments,  an  album  whose  in¬ 
dividual  sections  range  from  excellent  to  only 
adequate.  ...  In  the  end,  it  seems  clear  that 
[the  author]  has  done  a  poor  job  of  delineating 
a  community  that  is  a  universal  mixture  of 
good  and  bad:  he  has  inadvertently  laid  quite 
bare  (through  uncritical  .affection)  the  vacuity 
is  often  lived  on  one-and-two- 
piots  throughout  America.  .  .  .  Despite  its 
shafts  of  insight  and  spurts  of  good  writing 
it  frustrates  more  because  of  what  it  does  not 
Dienstagthan  because  of  what  it  does.”  Eleanor 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  S  25  ’66  550w 


in  the  light  of  after  events,  a  trial  run  for  his 
work  on  Wagner.  .  .  .  [This]  reissue  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  interested  in  musi¬ 
cal  criticism  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake  as  a 
study  in  eighteenth- century  culture.” 

TLS  p4  Ja  7  ’65  200w 


NEWMAN,  JEREMIAH.  Change  and  the 
Catholic  Church;  an  essay  in  sociological 
ecclesiology.  349p  $5.95  Helicon  press 
282  Catholic  Church.  Church  and  social 
problems  65-24128 

The  author  “discusses  current  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  gives 
guiding  principles  for  evaluating  them.  He 
trea.ts  general  principles,  institutional  struc¬ 
tures,  social  thought,  church-state  controversy, 
empirical  sociology,  urban  and  rural  church 
problems,  and  conservative  and  liberal  atti¬ 
tudes.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


Choice  3:794  N  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Dunne 

Commonweal  84:443  J1  8  ’66  400w 
“An  excellent  writer,  widely  read  in  current 
European  and  American  religious  sociology, 
[Father  Newman]  clarifies  many  problems  and 
offers  new  insights  for  the  students.  This  is  a 
very  useful  book  for  seminary  and  college 
libraries,  for  parish  priests,  and  for  all  who 
are  seriously  interested  in  the  current  re¬ 
newal  in  the  Catholic  Church.”  W.  C.  Heiser 
Library  J  90:5284  D  1  ’65  120w 
"Dr.  Newman  is  the  professor  of  sociology 
at  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  and  he 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  reflect  the 
traditionally  conservative  views  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  establishment.  But  he  is  far 
too  good  a  scholar  to  allow  himself  to  be 
labelled.  His  book  is  a  measured  and  well- 
documented  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
Church  in  a  changing  society.  .  .  .  His  method 
avoids  the  extremes  of  empiricism  and  moral- 
ism.  It  is  a  valuable  summary  of  recent  hap¬ 
penings  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  indeed  are  numerous  enough  to  prove 
that  change  is  possible.” 

TLS  p248  Mr  24  ’66  550w 


NEWMAN,  SH1RLEE  P.  Marian  Anderson: 
lady  from  Philadelphia.  175p  il  $3.75  West¬ 
minster  press 

B  or  92  Anderson,  Marian  .  66-10933 

This  biography  “traces  the  life  of  this  great 
singer  from  her  high  school  days  through  her 
triumphant  tour  of  Europe,  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  her  memorable  performance 
at  President  Kennedy’s  inaugural,  to  her  final 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


N  Gluck  and  the  opera;  a 

study  in  musical  history.  300p  $6  Verry 

782.1  Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald,  ritter  von 
Opera — History  and  criticism  [65-108054] 
This  study  was  originally  published  in  1895. 


main  Preoccupation  was  in  in- 
trod uc mg  the  comparative  method  into  mush 
criticism,  freeing  it  from  the  more  subiectiv 
historical  method.  .  ,  .  Trying  to  apply  rthi‘ 
methodl.  m  his  book,  after  'some  arid  passage^ 

bv  ntimkedh?Uff)!iaiideSCrip^10i1  in i  various  works 
’  1  e  flnaliy  concludes  that  Gluck  was 
a  good  composer  despite  his  theories  of  decia- 
mation  and  nature  imitation,  and  goes  on  t< 
say  that  his  supposed  guiding  principles  weri 
p°t  mo-re  than  the  general  ideas  of  hi 

time.  This  reissue  is  often  illuminating.  alwaw 
good,  reading,  but  of  value  only  in  extensivs 
music  libraries  that  cannot  afford  to  be  withou 
either  Gluck  or  Newman  on  their  shelves” 
Choice  3:416  J1  ’66  90w  bnelves- 

Reviewed  by  Jeremy  Noble 

New  Statesman  68:930  D  11  ’64  200y 

.As  a  study  of  Gluck  [this  book]  is  no  longei 

as  a  stpdy  of  Newman  show! 
the  critic  in  the  making.  It  is  a  voun°-  msm’* 
book.  .  .  The  prose  has  the  force  and  ctoHt 

tors  £  sasay»ra*j| 

degree^-nnuulraVy1 degraded 'uttorl^ln 

^  Part  M  f m-etfs ic aJt y  1  e °wh icfrch  e  6al waw 
a,rK!i  aPPlied  to  those  aesthetic  issue’ 
j  _  racked  the  nineteenth  cenfurv  t,T 

deed  this  early  study  of  Gluck  was.  Vs  seei 


In  a  gentle  and  moving  style  Miss  Newman 
.  ...  [has  written]  an  inspiring  biography  [that] 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  school  li¬ 
brary.  ’  ’ 

Best  Sell  26:102  Je  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

_  Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5  ’66 
150w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  lOw 
[YA] 

‘‘Miss  Anderson’s]  autobiography.  My  Lord, 
What  a  Morning  [BRD  1957]  is  more  in¬ 
teresting.  _  But  this  book,  which  uses  the  film 
name  for  its  title,  is  needed  because  it  brings 
her  career  up  to  date.  Miss  Anderson’s  Asiatic 
i£ur-rl£>T  State  Department,  her  service  in 
the  UN,  the  awarding  of  the  Freedom  Medal, 
and  h®r  retirement  are  included.  Recorn- 
mended,  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  Ethel 
Richard 

Library  J  91:3545  J1  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Seymour  Peck 

[ya]Y  Times  Sk  R  p38  J1  10  ’66  i90w 

“This  book,  episodic  as  it  is,  has  a  place  and 
wuv,  str  RT?+°rd,  °^eJ'an  P'cture  of  the  singer. 

mtormal  photographs  taken  on 
her  farm  m  Danbury,  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
on  the  concert  stage.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:42  My  14  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


SaTi  •  ROY’.,  Showcase;  introd.  by 

Morrow  AtklnS°n:  lL  by  Irma  Selz-  412p  S5'98 

790.2  Performing  arts  66-12615 

Chicago’s  American  has 
interviewed  a  stellar  .  ,  .  cast  of  twenty-five 
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actors,  performers,  writers,  directors,  de¬ 
signers,  and  producers . LHe]  follows 

certain  major  themes  through  all  the  inter¬ 
views:  How  and  why  one  gets  into  show  busi¬ 
ness;  What  obligation  the  actor  feels  to  writer, 
director  and  audience;  How  thd  actor  prepares 
for  a  role;  How  vulnerable  does  the  actor 
(or  producer,  or  writer)  feel  to  critics;  The 
differences  between  American  and  other  au¬ 
diences.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This  is]  a  collection  of  .  .  .  candid,  illumi¬ 
nating.  thoroughly  engrossing  interviews. 

.  .  .  The  author  [has]  obtained  a  remarkably 
professional  and  well-balanced  evaluation  of 
Show  Business  .  .  .  [that]  is  enlivened  by  irma 
Selz’  delightful  illustrations.  ...  It  will  be 
no  small  task  to  top  ‘Showcase.’  ”  Sister  M. 
Gregory 

Best  Sell  26:65  My  15  '66  4S0w 
“While  the  interviews  with  Hume  Cronyn 
and  John  Gielgud  provide  considerable  insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  theater  artist,  many 
interviews  suffer  from  questions  that  are  not 
adjusted  to  the  unique  personalities  of  the  in¬ 
terviewees.  .  .  .  The  interviews  with  Gielgud 
and  Helen  Hayes  are  less  probing  and  detailed 
than  those  that  appear  in  Actors  Talk  about 
Acting  [by  Lewis  Funke  and  John  Booth, 
BED  19611.  However,  [this  book]  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  actors  but  includes  interviews  with 
writers,  a  designer,  a  choreographer,  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  musicians  and  popular  entertainers.” 
Choice  3:672  O  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Marguerite  McAneny 

Library  J  99:1440  Mr  15  ’66  210w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  14  ’66  120W 


NEWTON,  JOHN.  The  journal  of  a  slave 
trader  (John  Newton)  1750-1754;  with  New¬ 
ton’s  Thoughts  upon  the  African  slave  trade; 
ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Bernard  Martin  and 
Mark  Spurred.  121p  il  $6.50  Verry 

326  Slave  trade  64-5106 

A  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  captain  of 
a  slave  ship. 


“The  rarity  of  this  kind  of  material  gives 
this  book  value.  However,  it  is  surprisingly 
unsurprising — the  reader  will  find  nothing 
sensational  or  particularly  shocking,  despite 
the  subject.  In  this  nicely  edited  and  well 
presented  volume  he  will  simply  gain  a  more 
concrete  and  realistic  picture  of  how  the,  slave 
trade  was  actually  carried  on.  The  library 
which  buys  the  book  should  be  aware  that 
there  are  several  other  books  that  go  with 
this  one:  a  biography  of  John  Newton,  a  book 
of  letters  Newton  wrote  to  his  wife,  and  so  on. 
The  library  which  is  not  going  to  own  the 
other  material  can  ignore  this  one;  it  cannot 

stand  by  itself.”  ,  _ 

Choice  3:348  Je  66  160w 
“[This]  is  a  professional  record,  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  diary,  and  reveals  little  of  Newton  s 
own  feelings.  Nor  is  there  any  detailed  de¬ 
scription  either  of  the  West  African  coast  or 
of  the  conditions  aboard  ship  on  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  Yet  Newton’s  terse,  busi¬ 
ness-like  entries  betray  the  inhumanities  of 
the  trade  every  bit  as  forcibly  as  the  fuller 
accounts  of  atrocities  given  in  the  pamphet  of 
1788  .  .  .  The  opening  pages  of  the  Journal 

are  mostly  taken  up  with  the  technicalities  of 
sailing,  but  once  Newton  reaches  Sierra  Leone 
his  reports  of  barter  and  bargaining  with  na¬ 
tive  chiefs,  traders  and  middle-men  have  a 
chilling  fascination  which  should  secure  this 
book  a  place  in  the  literature  of  travel. 
.  .  .  The  editors’  introduction  and  notes  are 
brief  but  valuable.”  , 

TLS  p957  D  7  '62  400w 


NICE,  RICHARD  W.,  ed.  Treasury  of  law.  553p 
$10  Philosophical  lib. 

340  Law  64-20425 

“The  historical  and  geographical  range  of  the 
editor’s  material  runs  from  Confucius  of  old 
China  to  the  American  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866.  The  selection  of  the  earlier  documents 
seems  to  have  been  made  primarily  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  influence  of  primitive  reli¬ 
gion,  morality  and  ethics  on  early  attempts  at 
government.  .  .  .  [The  editor’s  selections]  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  Roman 
law.  With  the  Roman  law  came  the  profession¬ 
alization  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  .  .  .  illustrate  the  influence  of  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  in  bringing  about  legal  reform. 
.  .  .  Other  selections  illustrate  the  growth  of 
maritime  law  and  still  others  are  concerned 


with  the  development  of  rules  of  international 
law.  ...  A  full  third  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  English  and  American  legal  docu¬ 
ments.”  (Social  Studies) 


“Mr.  Nice  gives  us  a  broad  and  searching 
perspective  of  legal  ideas  and  realities.  His 
book  should  be  valuable  in  the  teaching  of 
jurisprudence  and  legal  history  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  subject  collections  and  large  public 
libraries.”  R.  H.  Heimanson 

Library  J  90:265  Ja  15  ’65  140w 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  work  in  ensuring  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  knowledge  about  Roman  and 
earlier  laws,  and  in  bringing  order  into  the 
Roman  law  which  had  such  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  development  of  modern  Western 
law.  .  .  .  Given  the  assumed  limitations  of 
space,  the  editor  seems  to  have  done  a  reason¬ 
ably  discriminating  job  of  selection.  But  the 
editorial  notes  are  disappointing.  Many  of  the 
selections  are  technical  and  difficult  to  read. 
The  editor’s  notes  could  have,  and  in  some 
cases  did.  illumine  the  dark  passages.  But  too 
often  they  are  truncated  and  consequently  ob¬ 
scure.”  G.  W.  Spicer 

Social  Studies  57:35  Ja  '66  500w 


NICHOLLS,  WILLIAM,  ed.  Conflicting  images 
of  man.  231p  $4.95  Seabury 
233  Man  (Theology)  64-19627 

“For  centuries  Western  scholars  gave  the 
Christian  answer  to  the  question  What  Is  Man? 
.  .  .  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  with 
the  emergence  of  the  doctrines  of  Darwin, 
Marx,  and  Freud,  sharply  conflicting  images 
arose.  Man  became  economic  man,  evolutionary 
man,  sociological  man,  psychological  man,  and. 
in  the  twentieth  century,  ‘absurd’  man.  .  .  . 
This  symposium  [of  lay  and  clerical  contrib¬ 
utors]  undertakes  to  examine  these  conflicting 
images  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  concept, 
to  explore  the  aspects  in  which  modern  thought 
has  enriched  that  concept,  and  to  set  forth  the 
challenging  and  significant  theses  of  Bonhoef- 
fer  and  Teilhard  de  Chardin  on  this  theme.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Highly  recommended  as  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  significant  debate  in  contem¬ 
porary  theology.  Nicholls  has  shown  unusual 
editorial  skill  in  his  selection  of  essays.  Each 
is  tight,  well  controlled  and  while  differing  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  point  of  view,  all  focus  on  the 
central  theme  of  man  in  a  ‘world  come  of  age.’ 
Nicholls  has  contributed  a  poignant  introduc¬ 
tion  and  his  essay  which  concludes  the  book 
is  remarkably  apt  and  worthy  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  attention.” 

Choice  3:533  S  ’66  60w 


“[The]  contributors  to  this  symposium  are 
not  preoccupied  with  the  whole  range  of  hu¬ 
man  images  but  concentrate  on  our  decade’s 
heated  debate  in  the  churches  on  the  question 
of  man’s  secularity  and  his  religiosity.  Who¬ 
ever  has  followed  the  debate  will  find  light,  not 
heat,  in  these  helpful  essays.” 

Christian  Century  83:142  F  2  ’66  60w 


“On  the  whole,  these  essays  are  well  written 
and  avoid  the  technical  jargon  prevalent  in  so 
many  volumes  of  this  sort.  They  should  at¬ 
tract  considerable  attention  among  the  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  readers  interested  in  contemporary 
theological  developments  and  are  for  large 
public,  college  and  university  libraries.”  J.  A. 
Clarke 

Library  J  91:115  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


NICHOLS,  BEVERLEY.  Powers  that  he.  240p  il 

$4.95  St  Martins 

133  Psychical  research.  Occult  sciences 

65-23600 

The  author  writes  “as  an  apologist  for  the 
unknown  forces  of  the  world.  ‘Powers  That 
Be’  is  a  collection  of  the  magic  and  the  marvel 
of  other-worldliness,  of  the  strange  powers 
that  some  individuals  seem  to  have  to  perform 
deeds  that  cannot  be  explained  in  simple 
terms.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  26:66  My  15  ’66  360w 
“Mr,  Nichols,  author  of  nearly  50  books, 
warns  us  at  the  beginning  that  he  is  going  to 
write  this  one  badly,  and  he  does.  The  material 
is  interesting  and  as  a  veteran  journalist 
Nichols  should  know  how  to  present  the  facts 
to  build  suspense  but  his  style  is  coy  and 
self-conscious  as  though  he  were  afraid  the 
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NICHOLS,  BEVERLEY — Continued 
reader  would  find  his  narrative  ridiculous.  Many 
readers  probably  will.  .  .  .  IThe  author!  recom¬ 
mends  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  tor 
Psychical  Research  supported  by  public  tunds. 
If  such  a  government  department  were  ever 
organized  let  us  hope  someone  other  than  Bev- 
eriey  Nichols  could  be  found  to  prepare  its 
reports.  Recommended  only  for  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  collections  of  parapsychology.  B.  i. 

Smith  Library  J  91:3223  Je  15  ’66  130w 
“The  matter  of  the  book  is  of  considerable 
interest,  and  is  enlivened  by  telling  anecdotes 
of  Swedenborg,  Browning  and  Gilbert  Murray 
among  others.  Mr.  Nichols  is  careful  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  he  is  exploring  with  an  open 
mind  a  field  wholly  new  to  him.  It  is  a.  pity 
that  he  should  not  have  avoided  some  inac¬ 
curacies.”  _  , 

TLS  p560  Je  23  ’66  460w 


NICHOLS,  JOHN.  The  wizard  of  loneliness. 

317P  $5.95  Putnam  66_10476 

“Young  Wendall  Oler,  motherless,  and  with 
a  father  in  the  Marines,  comes  to  Stebbinsville 
[Vermont]  determined  not  to  live  with  his 
grandparents,  and  twenty  minutes  after  arriv¬ 
ing.  he  is  already  planning  to  flee  from  his 
relatives.  .  .  .  But  Wendali’s  plans  go  astray 
as,  awkwardly  and  painfully,  the  very  persons 
he  mistrusts  most  make  him  aware  of  his  own 
heart:  gradually,  his  defiance  of  all  human 
beings  is  muted  as  he  finds  himself,  much 
against  his  will,  being  drawn  deeply  into  the 
lives  of  the  people  around  him.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“John  Nichols,  at  the  age  of  24,  won  .  a 
measure  of  success  with  .  .  .  The  bterile 
Cuckoo  [BRD  1965).  .  .  .  The  Wizard  of  Loneli¬ 
ness,  his  second  novel,  is  a  flawless  and  con¬ 
trolled  work  of  art.  It  balances  humor  and 
despair,  symbol  and  event,  character  and 
theme,  in  a  straightforward,  eloquent  narra¬ 
tive.  John  Nichols  is  a  wizard  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  wizard  with  words  and  images.  .  .  . 
Wendall  may  have  his  prototypes  in  a  Holden 
Caulfield  or  a  Walter  Mitty,  but  he  is  a 
creation  of  this  book  and  deserves  a  place 
beside  them  in  modern  American  fiction.  The 
tradition  of  the  child-man  in  our  literature  has 
gained  another  classic  with  this  work.”  J.  F. 
Cotter 

America  114:306  F  26  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  25:443  Mr  1  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  plO  F  20  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:152  Mr  '66  150w 
“For  the  first  hundred  pages,  author  John 
Nichols  seems  to  be  soaring  on  a  unique  blend 
of  humor  and  sadness  toward  a  new  dimension 
in  American  fiction.  Then  he  goes  haywire. 
.  .  .  [He]  is  unable  to  control  [his]  mdlange 
of  insights  and  problems.  Consequently,  the 
novel  ravels  away  in  a  string  of  scenes,  some 
brilliant,  many  repetitious.  A  dazzling  ability 
to  invent  dream  images,  particularly  for  Wen¬ 
dall,  verges  close  to  a  padding  device.  Finally 
comes  the  certain  sign  of  lost  control.  Mr. 
Nichols  starts  to  tell  us  what  he  is  driving  at. 
.  .  .  For  dozens  of  pages  at  a  stretch  ‘The  Wiz¬ 
ard  of  Loneliness’  is  pure  pleasure  to  read.  It 
is  too  bad  the  author  did  riot  hang  on  for 
another  rewrite.  He  might  have  made  that 
big  bold  machine  he  built  in  his  first  100  pages 
go  all  the  way.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  Mr  6  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  bv  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  F  26  ’66  440w 


NICHOLS,  ROGER  L.  General  Henry  Atkin¬ 
son:  a  Western  military  career.  243p  pi  map: 
$5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Atkinson,  Henry.  Indians  of  Nort! 
America — Wars  65-1124( 

“Henry  Atkinson.  1782-1842,  devoted  mosi 
of  his  adult  life  to  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
rising  from  infantry  Captain  to  Brevet  Briga¬ 
dier  General.  He  was  highly  successful  ir 
keeping  the  peace  between  whites  and  Indian! 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  river  val¬ 
leys  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  resist¬ 
ing  the  temptation  to  supply  more  than  the 
meager  historical  record  clearly  warrants.  Nev¬ 


ertheless,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  stuck  too  close 
to  straight  biography  in  two  respects.  He  has 
failed  to  provide  biographical  notes  on  many 
historical  figures  who  were  associated  in  some 
way  with  Atkinson’s  activities.  .  .  .  Opportun¬ 
ity  might  also  have  been  taken  to  present 
some  detail  concerning  life  in  the  army-  .  .  . 
It  is.  nonetheless,  a  useful  work.”  H.  L.  Car- 

tfty* 

Am  Hist  R  71:1065  Ap  ’66  300w 
“While  the  author  presents  a  reasonable 
portrait  of  his  subject,  he  does  not  provide  us 
with  the  promised  ‘role  of  the  army  .  .  . 
as  a  part  of  the  American  westward  movement. 
What  we  do  get  is  a  retracing  of  Atkinson  s 
career,  in  a  prose  as  uninspired  as  Atkin¬ 
son’s  own,  with  too  many  direct  quotations 
from  official  correspondence.  We  do  learn 
more  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  expedi¬ 
tions,  the  Winnebago  uprising  of  1827,  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  the  removal  of  the  Win¬ 
nebago  and  the  Potawatomi.  and  the  problems 
of  promotion  in  a  peacetime  army.  ..  .Atkin¬ 
son  was  not  a  glamorous  Indian  fighter  but 
something  more  important,  a  patient  and 
tactful  officer  who  sought  and  usually  found 
ways  of  avoiding  bloodshed.  .  .  .  Nichols 

is  to  be  commended  for  rescuing  him  from 
relative  obscurity.”  W.  T.  Hagan 

J  Am  Hist  52:834  Mr  ’68  460w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Dillon 

Library  J  90:3026  J1  ’65  220w 
“From  somewhat  limited  source  material. 
Professor  Nichols  has  produced  an  interesting 
account  of  Atkinson’s  military  career.  It  is 
not  a  complete  biography,  but  is  valuable  for 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  history 
of  our  Western  frontier.  For  any  general 
library.”  D.  O.  Kelley 

Library  J  90:3448  S  1  ’65  150w 


NICHOLSON,  FELICITY.  Greek,  Etruscan  and 
Roman  pottery  and  small  terracottas:  a  brief 
guide  for  the  small  collector,  with  a  note 
on  Greek  dress.  66p  il  $5.50  Taplinger 
738  Pottery.  Terra-cotta  [66-67] 

"The  first  section  of  the  text  surveys  all 
forms  and  techniques  of  pottery  from  Early 
Minoan  through  Roman  of  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  including  Mycenaean,  Geometric,  Cypriot, 
Corinthian,  Attic,  Bast  Greek,  South  Italian, 
Etruscan  and  Hellenistic.  .  .  .  The  second  sec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  covers  small  terracotta  figures  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  periods  of  manufacture  in 
ancient  Crete,  Greece.  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Italy 
and  Hellenistic  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.”  (Class 
World)  Bibliography. 


“The  author’s  survey  is  a  gem  of  conciseness 
but  far  too  brief  to  protect  the  neophyte 
against  the  forgeries  which  abound  in  the  field 
of  terracotta  figurines.  ...  Yet  the  printed  sum¬ 
mary  is  good  for  what  it  attempts  to  do:  the 
dangerous  omission  occurs  in  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  illustrations  to  explain  the  author’s 
points.  .  .  .  This  handbook  is  perhaps  more  a 
summary  for  those  already  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  uninitiated  would 
be  well-advised  to  read  further  in  the  author’s 
bibliography.”  K.  D.  Matthews 

Class  World  59:310  My  ’66  320w 
“The  author  marshals  her  facts  most  efficient¬ 
ly.  illustrates  them  with  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  that  are  exactly  right,  and,  by  way  of  a 
bonne  bouche,  adds  an  amusing  chapter  on 
Greek  dress.” 

TLS  p686  Ag  5  ’65  90w 


NICHOLSON,  IRENE.  The  X  in  Mexico: 

growth  within  tradition.  295p  pi  maps  $4.95 
'Doubleday 

917.2  Mexico — Civilization  65-19944 

A  correspondent  for  the  [London]  Times  has 
written  an  introduction  to  Mexico  which  “in¬ 
cludes  analyses  and  interpretations  of  history, 
politics,  art.  literature,  education,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.”  (Library  J)  Appendixes  include  Poli¬ 
tico-administrative  divisions  of  Mexico  and 
Rulers  of  Mexico.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:660  My  7  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  7  ’66 
550w 

Economist  215:190  Ap  10  ’65  800w 
“A  splendid  introduction  to  Mexico.  While 
[the.  author’s]  concern  is  mainly  with  modem 
Mexico,  she  is  aware  of  the  role  which  Mexico’s 
past  plays  in  the  present.  The  retention  of  the 
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letter  X  in  the  word  Mexico  where  modern 
bpanish  would  use  J,  is  symbolic,  Miss  Nichol¬ 
son  feels,  of  revolt,  of  defiance,  and  of  a 
periodic  searching  for  old  roots,  Indian  and 
bpanish.  .  .  .  Anyone  wishing  a  review  of 
events,  old  and  new.  though  some- are  teasingly 
brief,  will  be  enlightened.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 
Library  J  90:3284  Ag  ’65  150w 
‘‘In  this  pleasing  panoramic  guide  to  Mexico 
and  Mexican  life  today,  Irene  Nicholson,  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Mexico  for  The  London  Times, 
introduces  the  prospective  visitor  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  paradoxes  and  vitality  that  obstinately 
assert  themselves  in  Mexican  civilization  des¬ 
pite  conquest,  revolution  and  modernization. 
Good  maps  and  photos.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  F  6  '66  60w 
“Few  can  combine  their  vision  of  Mexico 
from  without  with  a  sense  of  what  if  feels 
like  from  within.  This  is  the  peculiar  quality 
of  Miss  Nicholson’s  book.  .  .  .  [She]  also  has 
prejudices  of  her  own — against  the  Aztecs,  for 
example.  .  .  .  Her  suggestion  that  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  the  Aztec  priesthood  was 
due  to  indiscriminate  use  of  narcotic  mush¬ 
rooms  and  cacti  .  .  .  seems  far  fetched.  Never¬ 
theless.  without  occasional  intellectual  forays 
of  this  kind  the  book  would  be  much  less  lively 
and  interesting  than  it  is.  .  .  .  The  seel  ions  on 
modern  Mexican  architecture  and  the  direction 
of  the  economy  are  particularly  well  done.” 
TLS  p326  Ap  29  ’65  450w 


NICHOLSON,  RANALD.  Edward  III  and  the 

Scots:  the  formative  years  of  a  military 
career,  1327-1335.  285p  maps  $4.80  Oxford 
942.03  Edward  III,  King  of  England.  Great 
Britain — History — Plantagenets.  Scotland — 
History  65-3151 

“Basing  his  study  on  contemporary  sources, 
including  both  records  and  chronicles,  printed 
or  manuscript,  the  author  presents  .  .  .  the 
developments  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  conflict 
from  1327  to  1335,  covering  the  recruitment, 
equipment,  and  financing  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  royal  propaganda,  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  the  campaigns,  diplomatic  negotiations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  with  the  French,  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Bruce  and  Balioi,  the  role  of  the 
disinherited,  and  the  terms  of  the  various  truces 
or  peace  settlements.”  (Am  Hist  R)  This  is 
part  of  the  Oxford  Historical  series,  second 
series.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Seven  helpful  maps  are  included  in  the  text, 
and  significant  information  on  the  armed  forces 
for  the  campaign  of  1335  is  presented  in  ap¬ 
pendixes.  ...  In  trying  to  show  the  interrela¬ 
tion  of  military  events  and  political,  social,  and 
economic  developments  the  author  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  possibly  because  the  reader 
tends  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  military  de¬ 
tail.  This  scholarly  volume  does,  however, 
achieve  one  of  its  purposes:  ‘to  provide  a  little 
of  the  information’  whereby  the  thesis  that 
Edward  III  through  his  wars  and  propaganda 
‘turned  a  feudal  kingdom  into  a  nation’  might 
be  supported  or  refuted.”  I.  R.  Abbott 
Am  Hist  R  71:931  Ap  ’66  250w 


NjCOLAEVSKY,  BORIS  I.  Power  and  the 
Soviet  elite;  the  letter  of  an  old  Bolshevik” 
and  other  essays;  ed.  by  Janet  D.  Zagoria; 
pub.  tor  the  Hoover  Inst,  on  war,  revolution, 
and  peace.  275p  $6.95  Praeger 
320.947  Communism — Russia.  Russia — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government — 1917-  65-14057 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Joel  Schwartz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:439  Je  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Barghoorn 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:182  My  ’66  550w 
Choice  2:814  Ja  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

New  Statesman  71:474  Ap  1  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  iSchapiro 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:13  S  22  ’66  2050w 
TLS  pll8  F  17  '66  600w 


N  COL: SON,  HAROLD.  Dianes  and  letters,  1930- 
1939,  ed.  by  Nigel  Nicolson.  447p  il  $7.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govem- 
nient— 20th  century.  Great  Britain— Intellec¬ 
tual  life  66-23571 

“In  1930  Harold  Nicolson  resigned  from  the 
Foreign  Service,  which  he  had  joined  in  1909 
[and  joined  the  Evening  Standard],  ...  A  new 
pattern  of  lite  began  .  .  .  and  he  began  to  keep 
a  diary.  .  .  .  [This  book,  the  first  of  three 
volumes]  begins  with  the  economic  depression 
and  ends  with  the  outbreak  of  war  [and]  it 
sees  the  transformation  of  Sissinghurst  from 
garden  a™q^s)Cabbaees  to  a  rare  and  famous 


‘‘fThere  is]  in  the  Diaries  an  element  of  real 
self-scrutiny,  full  of  honest  insight  or  self- 
depreciatory  self-commiseration.  There  are  also, 
at  times,  bits  of  moralistic  i-dotting,  and  of 
Jr .  .  But  all  this  constitutes  one  of 
J..®.  ultimate  merits  of  candid  self-portraiture; 
and  we  must  remember  that  .  .  .  [all  this]  was 
down  in  privacy.  About  the  whole  thing! 
furthermore,  there  is  a  wonderful  freedom  from 
cant.  .  .  .  Very  possibly  the  Diaries  and  Letters 
•  •  ■,  wU1  ha7e  a  continuing  value  as  a  both 
Jlnd  behind-the-scenes  chronicle  of 
s  occasions,  [and  for  the  personages 
portrayed],  .  But  we  must  wait  for  the 
later  volumes  to  know.  In  this  first  volume 
there  are  no  major  revelations  or  even  incisive 
R°®:raits  of  major  figures;  rather,  there  is  much 
that  portrays  the  confusions  of  the  time,  much 
that  was  shady  in  advance  of  what  would 

tbnren?ar2  c’  arld  ^'c.and  trivial  in  a  decade 
come  to  signify  drabness  and  want.” 
Louis  Kronenberger 

Atlantic  218:131  N  ’66  3200w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mander 

Book  Week  p3  D  18  ’66  1450w 
Reviewed  by,  Harold  Hobson 

.  Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  17  ’66 

oOUW 


“A  very  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Anglo-Scottish  relations  at  a  critical  period. 
.  .  .  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  use  made  of  such  P.R.O.  material  as 
the  Pipe  Rolls,  Issue  Rolls  and  Memoranda 
Rolls  to  illuminate  details  of  these  northern 
campaigns,  including  the  size  of  private  re¬ 
tinues,  the  provision  of  horses,  wagons,  tents 
and  cooking  materials,  the  conscription  of 
masons  and  quarrymen  to  fashion  stone  mis¬ 
siles.  and  the  payments  made  by  Edward  III 
to  Balliol  and  his  supporters.  The  controller’s 
copy  of  the  wardrobe-book  of  Richard  Ferriby 
<B.M  MS.  Nero  C.  VIII)  yields  much  new 
information.  ...  A  general  conclusion  would 
have  added  to  the  value  of  this  admirable 
narrative  history.”  May  McKisack 

Engl  Hist  R  81:810  O  ’66  400w 


“The  warfare  between  England  and  Scotland 
between  1327  and  1335  [possesses]  its  own 
significance . It  must  be  confessed,  how¬ 

ever,  that  if  this  author  has  chosen  a  suitable 
subject  for  a  thesis,  he  has  presented  the 
results  of  his  research  in  a  singularly  unattrac¬ 
tive  form.  His  monograph  is  assuredly  the 
product  of  admirable  industry,  but  the  narrative 
here  supplied  is  so  indiscriminately  detailed 
that  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  significant  from 
the  trivial.  Those  who  can  successfully  make 
the  effort  will  none  the  less  find  that  Dr, 
Nicholson  has  much  useful  information  to  im- 

Part'  TLS  p684  Ag  5  ’65  200w 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Commonweal  85:270  D  2  ’66  190w 

“[This  book  is]  an  essential  purchase  for 
college  libraries  because  of  [its]  comments 
on  English  party  politics  in  the  193CTsin- 
cluding  the  brief  rise  of  Oswald  Mosley’s 
New  Party.  [It]  can  be  enjoyed  on  many  levels 
however,  especially  by  the  reader  with'  a  taste 
for  the  ironies  of  history.”  Kate  McQuade 
Library  J  91:5387  N  1  ’66  250w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  155:22  N  12  ’66  2450w 

Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  73:520  O  7  ’66  2000w 

“The  editor  is  publishing  barely  one- 
twentieth  of  the  original.  .  .  He  has  in  fact 
been  outstandingly  successful  in  imposing 
up£n  a.I°rmi,Iab'e,  mass  of  material,  and 
he  has  launched  a  Tvork  of  historical  signif¬ 
icance,  deep  human  interest  and  literary  art. 

introducing  this  diary  to  American 
readers  .  .  ,.  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
^  r.^,deP.^s,  .m  a  Quintessential  manner,  and  in 
all  its  lights  and  shades,  an  obsolete  prejudice 
former  European  upper  class.  Harold 
Nicolson,  like  his  wife,  rings  true  every¬ 
where,  and  is  conscious  always  that  he  be- 
longs  to  an  elite.  It  was  an  elite  more  of 
intelligence  and  achievement  than  of  birth 
and  its  members — it  is  fair  to  add— stamped 
in  many  fields  the  strongest  impression  ^pon 
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NICOLSON,  HAROLD— Continued 
their  times.  .  .  .  [These  diaries]  sparkle  with 
interest  and  fun,  and  deserve  .  .  .  to  rank 
alongside  those  of  Saint-Simon,  John  Hervey 
and  Charles  Greville.”  Philip  Magnus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  N  27  ’66  2200W 
New  Yorker  42:247  N  19  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Reporter  35:42  D  29  ’66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Leon  Edel 

Sat  R  49:53  D  3  ’66  1100W 
‘‘[This]  book  is  much  more  than  a  record  of 
classy  hob-no  bbings.  There  is  a  strong  dramatic 
interest,  with  three  connected  themes:  the 
drama  of  public  affairs,  the  drama  of  Harold 
Nicolson,  and  the  drama  of  a  family.  .  .  . 
[Nicolson’s]  speculations  and  comments  on  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  the  reoccupation  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  Abdication, 
Munich,  are  those  of  a  man  close  to  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  Eden,  Churchill.  They  will  be  of 
continuing  interest  to  historians,  but  perhaps 
their  most  fascinated  readers  will  be  those  [who] 
themselves  lived  through  the  decade,  but  as 
outsiders.  .  .  .  Revelations  about  a  family 
could  be  embarrassing;  here  they  never  are. 
Harold  Nicolson  respected  his  sons’,  as  his 
wife's,  independence  and  privacy;  there  is  con¬ 
cern,  but  no  prying;  affection  but  also  ob¬ 
jectivity.  And  affection  and  objectivity  have 
gone  to  the  editing  of  this  volume  and  have 
created,  from  the  formidable  mass  of  material, 
a  work  with  a  shape  and  with  a  deep  personal 
as  well  as  a  public  interest.” 

TLS  p931  O  13  ’66  2000w 


NICOLSON,  MARJORIE  HOPE.  Pepys’  diary 
and  the  new  science.  198p  il  $5  Univ.  press  of 
Va. 

509.42  Science — History.  Pepys.  Samuel. 

Royal  Society  of  London  65-26012 

‘‘In  this  volume,  Miss  Nicolson.  who  is  now  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Princeton, 
presents  the  Page-Barbour  Foundation  lectures 
that  she  gave  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1965.  .  .  .  [There  are]  chapters  on  Samuel 
Pepys,  amateur  of  science,  on  the  first  blood 
transfusions,  on  ‘Mad  Madge’  and  ‘The  Wits.’ 
In  an  appendix  she  adds  an  .  .  .  account  of 
Pepys,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  the  ‘Double 
Bottom,’  Petty’s  scheme  for  a  new  kind  of  ship. 
.  .  .  [The  emphasis]  is  on  the  first  formative 
decade  of  the  Royal  Society.”  (Science)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


Choice  3  :623  O  ’66  170w 
“[This]  is  a  scholarly  work  that  captures  the 
sparkling  curiosity  of  a  clever  man.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  ’66  lOOw 
“[The]  account  of  the  blood  transfusions  is 
notably  lucid  and  full  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  Pepys  and  his  contemporaries. 
Throughout  the  book  quotations  from  ballads, 
letters,  poetry,  and  even  doggerel  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  excerpts  from  the  Diary.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  moves  among  the  recordsof  these 
people  with  the  familiarity  gained  from  years 
of  association  with  them  in  her  work.  .  .  . 
Those  who  know  Miss  Nicolson’s  work  already 
will  welcome  this  book,  as  will  all  lovers  of 
Pepys’  Diarv.  Scholars  will  find  useful  not 
only  her  footnote  record  of  her  research  but 
also  her  occasional  suggestion  about  where  ad¬ 
ditional  work  is  needed.  .  .  .  Scientists  should 
enjoy  reading  about  the  difficulties  and  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  their  forerunners  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  science.”  Dorothy  Stimson 
Science  151:1522  Mr  25  ’66  460w 
Va  Q  R  42:cx  summer  ’66  llOw 


N ’N'GEL,  ed.  Diaries  and  letters, 
1930-1939.  See  Nicolson,  H. 


NICOLSON,  NIGEL.  Great  houses  of  Britain 
phot,  by  Kerry  Dundas.  288p  $25  Putnarr 
728.8  Great  Britain— Historic  houses,  etc 
Architecture,  English  65-19761 

“A  brief  introduction  to  each  of  thirty-nine 
••  .  •  country  houses  whose  riches  are  s< 
ftreat  that  any  one  could  support  a  volume  ol 
its  own.”  (New  Yorker) 


Choice  3:765  N  ’66  150w 
“From  the  grand  palaces  of  Chatsworth  an 
Blenheim  to  the  less  well-known,  such  as  thj 
reticent  small  Restoration  house  in  Kent- 
Groombridge  Place— Warwickshire’s  roman  t 
manor  Compton  Wynyates  and  Lincolnshire 


friendly  Belton  House  from  the  age  of  Wren*, 
each  is  described  briefly  but  engagingly  by 
the  owner  of  Sissinghurst  Castle  and  superbly 
photographed.  The  book  has  no  great  theme 
but  is  an  interesting  record.” 

Economist  217:1426  D  25  65  60w 

“With  few  exceptions,  every  one  of  the  39 
chapters  in  this  beautifully  illustrated  book  was 
written  in  the  house  described.  It  was  simple 
for  Mr.  Nicolson  to  accomplish  this  since  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  and  near  many  that  he 
has  included.  However,  he  has  chosen  houses 
for  their  beauty  and  purity  of  style,  not  for 
personal  association.  The  histories  are  excep¬ 
tionally  well  written  and  even  without  the  illu¬ 
strations  would  attract  visitors.  [This]  hand¬ 
some  and  .  .  .  appealing  volume  will  add  greatly 
to  special  and  general  collections.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:4958  N  15  ’65  90w 
“Some  of  the  oldest  [of  these  houses],  re¬ 
conceived  through  successive  remodellings,  are 
three-dimensional  dictionaries  of  English  art 
history.  Not  without  difficulty,  Mr.  Nicolson 
fixes  on  the  main  excitement — the  particular 
glory — of  each  building.  The  photographs  give 
excellent  ideas  of  over-all  structure  and  of  fine 
details,  such  as  Tudor  panelling  or  Adam 
ornamentation.  ’  ’ 

New  Yorker  41:204  D  18  ’65  90w 
“Clearly  Great  Houses  of  Britain  is  not  meant 
for  the  architectural  historian.  .  .  .  The  short 
and  slight  section  devoted  to  each  subject  will 
give  him  little  data  that  he  does  not  already 
possess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  hardly 
heavy,  glossy  or  expensive  enough  to  make 
a  stupendous  splash  on  the  ubiquitous  .  .  . 
coffee  table.  Of  the  thirty-nine  houses  selected 
three  are  in  Scotland  and  two  only  in  towns, 
not  country.  .  .  .  They  range  in  date  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Nicolson  writes  extremely  well  and  with 
the  infectious  enthusiasm  associated  with  an 
author  who  has  the  country  house  virus  in  his 
veins.  The  views  of  the  man  of  letters  on 
the  experts’  terrain  are  usually  refreshing.  Mr. 
Nicolson  does  not  let  himself  be  bogged  down 
by  technical  terms.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  colour 
plates  .  .  .  are  more  pretentious  than  accurate 
reflections  of  the  beautiful  objects  they  claim 
to  portray.” 

TLS  P1217  D  30  ’65  500w 


NIEBUHR.  REINHOLD.  Man’s  nature  and  his 

communities;  essays  on  the  dynamics  and 
enigmas  of  man’s  personal  and  social  ex¬ 
istence.  125p  $3.95  Scribner 
301.2  Civilization  65-26648 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

- 1 — 

Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Williamson 

Ami  Pol  Sci  R  65:707  S  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Garnett 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:216  My  '66  390w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p4  F  6  *66  1400w 
Choice  3:130  Ap  ’66  70w 
J  Philos  63:46  Ja  20  ’66  2700w 


NIEBURG,  H.  L.  In  the  name  of  science.  431p 
$7.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

501  Research.  Science  and  state  66-11868 
"The  scope  of  government  contracting  foi 
research  and  development  has  placed  majoi 
powers  in  the  hands  of  private  organizations. 
.  .  .  [These]  corporations  and  government 

agencies  [are]  making  vital  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions  outside  the  democratic  process 
— allocating  national  resources,  organizing  hu¬ 
man  efforts,  stimulating  economic  activity,  and 
distributing  status  and  power.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Nie- 
burjj’s]  inquiry  dissects  the  people  and  politics 
behind  the  scenes  of  .  .  .  [this]  problem.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Giunta 

Best  Sell  26:218  S  15  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  p4  N  20  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  B.  I.  Spinrad 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:22  N  ’66  1200w 
.“This  book  bristles  with  documented  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  scientific-military-industrial  com¬ 
plex.  ...  The  book’s  weakness?  lies  in  [its] 
very  acceptance  of  the  present  context  of  U.S. 
world  leadership  which  .  .  .  virtually  requires 
the  kind  of  military  technology  and  economy 
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the  author  deplores.  Nonetheless,  he  makes 
a  strong  case.  His  book  ought  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  seeks  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  [the  United  States].”  J.  M.  Swom- 
ley 

Christian  Century  83:1276^.0. 19  ’66  600w 

‘‘This  is  the  first  relatively  clear  formulation 
of  [the]  problem  ...  of  the  'contract  state'  or 
as  ex-President  Elsenhower  described  it  in  his 
farewell  address,  the  problem  of  the  'industrial- 
military  complex.’  Nieburg  appears  to  perceive 
two  facets  to  the  problem.  .  .  .  The  first  goes 
as  follows:  In  terms  of  real  cost,  what  should 
be  the  price  of  a  missile?  A  gyroscope?  A  com¬ 
munications  satellite,?  .  .  .  Which  brings  Us  to 
the  second  facet  of  the  problem.  Government 
pays,  in  cold  cash  or  debt  service,  for  its 
spatial  and  military  arsenals  [but]  .  .  .  rela¬ 
tively  few  specialized  firms  are  the  recipients 
of  these  funds.  .  .  .  When  capital  is  thus  con¬ 
centrated,  the  economic  authority  of  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  population  declines  radically.  .  .  . 
In  Nieburg’ s  view,  a  ICeynes- inclined  economy 
cannot  face,  all  at  the  same  time,  accelerating 
automation,  a  racially  conditioned  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem,  and  iron-cast  structural  inflex¬ 
ibility.  .  .  .  IHel  has  written  ...  an  almost- 
radical  attack  upon  conspicuous  consumption 
by  government's  commercial  contractors.” 
Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  21  ’66 
500  w 

“The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  of  prime 
Importance  to  our  science  dominated  society 
and  the  reasoning  and  prose  style  are  both 
clear  and  incisive.  Highly  recommended  to 
larger  academic  and  public  libraries."  George 

SJn  On  1  In 

Library  J  91:3743  Ag  ’66  90w 

“The  hook  is  highly  critical  of  many  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  particularly  NASA  and  the 
Air  P'orce,  and  is  particularly  hard  on  what 
Nieburg  calls  ‘the  proliferation  of  quasi-public 
corporations,  both  profit  and  non-profit,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  soil  of  R&D  spending.  .  .  .  What 
is  significant  in  the  book  is  its  vigor  and  some 
very  good  phrase-making,  some  of  which  hits 
targets  with  an  unerring  accuracy.  .  .  .  [Nie- 
burg’sl  vigorous  attack  on  the  government’s 
attitude  toward  university  overhead  allowances 
is  one  of  the  most  devastating  to  appear  in 
print.  .  .  .  Nieburg  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
counterproposals.  .  .  .  But  if  hard,  tough  writ¬ 
ing  .  .  .  can  stimulate  public  concern,  thought¬ 
ful  analysis,  and  appropriate  action,  then  Nie¬ 
burg’ s  book  is  a  useful  contribution.”  B.  C. 
Denny 

Science  153:1229  S  9  ’66  850w 


NIEHAUS.  EARL  F.  The  Irish  in  New  Orleans. 

1800-1860.  194p  $3  L,a.  state  univ.  press 

801.45  Irish  in  the  U.S.  65-27709 

“Relying  primarily  on  local  newspapers,  [the 
author]  surveys  the  ‘socially  significant’  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Irish  in  ante  helium  New  Orleans. 

.  He  describes  the  role  of  the  Irish  in 
economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  de¬ 
velopments.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical 
notes.  Index. 


Reviewed  bv  Arnold  Pchrier 

Am  Hist  R  72:295  O  ’66  350w 

“This  small,  modestlv-priced  book  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  careful  and  extensive  research.  .  .  . 

Aside  from  their  relation  with  the  Creole  Cath¬ 
olics.  the  experiences  of  the  Irish  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  were  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  other  cities  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  author  corrects  one  persistent 
misconception  by  showing  quite  clearly  that 
the  Irish  were  reasonably  well  distributed  over 
the  citv  rather  than  being  crowded  into  a 
single  slum  area.  He  also  shows  that  in  at  least 
three  areas  the  Irish  Catholics  were  numerous 
enough  to  have  a  strong  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  One  of  Ibis]  more  im¬ 
portant  contributions  is  his  treatment  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Irish  and  the  Negroes. 
Wherever  these  two  groups  competed  for  jobs 
the  Irish  almost  always  won  out.  .  .  .  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Irish  laborer,  therefore,  contributed 
to  the  steady  decline  of  urban  slavery.  .  .  .  The 
absence  of  any  map  renders  meaningless  some 
of  the  discussion  of  locations  frequently  men¬ 
tioned.”  Herbert  Weaver 

J  Am  Hist  53:367  S  ’66  350w 


NIEHOFF,  ARTHUR  H.,  jt.  auth.  Introducing 
social  change.  See  Arensberg,  C.  M. 


NIELSEN,  NIELS  C.  God  in  education:  a  new 
opportunity  for  American  schools,  by  Niels 
C.  Nielsen,  Jr.  245p  $4.95  Sheed 
377  Church  and  education.  Church  and  state 
in  the  U.S.  65-21)860 

The  author's  “position  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court’s  attitude  is  .  .  .  that  the  public  school 
is  not  the  place  lor  worship  or  acts  of  devotion 
but  is  the  place  for  responsible  teaching  of 
religion.  .  .  .  Nielsen  is  arguing  not  for  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  general  but  for  the 
presentation  of  the  faiths  upon  which  our 
Western  culture  rests.  .  .  .  Starting  with  the 
regents  prayer  case  and  a  discussion  of  how  a 
developing  pluralism  has  precipitated  the  issue. 
Ithe  book]  moves  on  to  [treat]  the  .  .  .  issues 
of  education  and  culture.”  (Christian  Century) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“His  fear  that  culture  will  succumb  to  the 
pseudo-faith  of  secularism  leads  Dr.  Nielsen,  a 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religious  thought 
at  Rice  University,  to  propose  that  the  half 
loaf  of  teaching  about  religion  in  public  schools 
is  better  than  nothing  at  all.  While  not  sug¬ 
gesting  paths  as  to  how  its  message  can  best 
be  implemented,  the  basic  thesis  of  God  in 
Education  is  forcefully  presented.”  C.  F.  Don¬ 
ovan 

America  114:516  Ap  9  '66  450w 
“This  book  is  worthy  of  attention  since  it 
does  raise  important  issues  about  the  future 
relationship  between  religion  and  secular  public 
education.  However,  by  not  presenting  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  practicable  program  for  honest  and 
unbiased  teaching  about  religion,  it  fails  to 
provide  a  solution.” 

Choice  3:830  N  ’66  200w 

“The  great  value  of  the  book  is  its  breadth 
and  depth.  .  .  .  Nielsen  lifts  the  discussion 
above  the  question  of  legality  to  the  level  of 
philosophy  and  theology  of  education  and  sup¬ 
ports  it  with  broad  scholarship  and  careful 
documentation.  The  care  with  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  Jewish  position  is  illustrative  of  a 
concern  for  subtleties  and  complexities.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  not  so  true  of  his  dealing 
with  higher  education.  .  .  .  The  chapter  ‘Science 
and  Religion’  is  also  rather  inadequate.  But 
these  are  minor  criticisms  in  the  light  of  the 
first-rate  quality  of  the  book  as  a  whole — by 
far  the  best  discussion  of  the  question  avail¬ 
able.’’  H.  C.  Noble 

Christian  Century  83:621  My  11  ’66  450w 


NIELSEN,  WALDEMAR  A.  Africa.  107p  $3.95; 
pa  $1.65  Atheneum  pubs. 

960  Africa — Politics.  Africa — Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  65-27530 

This  New  York  Times  Byline  Book  reports 
the  current  situation  in  Africa.  Index. 


“Nielsen’s  credentials  are  impressive — Rhodes 
Scholar,  economist,  diplomat.  President  of  the 
African-American  Institute — and  he  does  a 
solid  job.  The  writing  is  lucid,  the  organization 
good,  and  the  conclusions  generally  sound.  Of 
course,  there  have  already  been  too  many  brief, 
elementary  surveys  of  Africa  written,  and  they 
ail  have  a  tendency  to  get  rapidly  out  of  date. 
[But]  this  is  an  excellent  little  book.  On  only 
one  score  could  the  author's  judgment  .be 
challenged,  and  this  is  on  the  old  familiar 
fumbling  ground  of  Communist  penetration  of 
Africa.  .  .  .  This,  and  the  typically  American 
penchant  of  stressing  Africa's  importance  and 
well-being  more  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  rather 
than  Africa  itself,  does  not  appreciably  mar 
the  book.’’ 

Choice  3:442  J1  ’66  120w 


“Only  the  most  casual  reader  will  find  last¬ 
ing  merit  in  this  brief  survey  of  Africa  today. 

.  .  [The  author!  rightly  concentrates  on  the 
inner  contradictions  of  developing  Africa,  north 
and  south:  his  thoxxghts  on  such  matters  as  the 
prospects  of  democracy  and  economic  progress 
are  realistically  stated,  but  unexceptional.  Hope¬ 
fully.  this  essay  will  contribute  to  the  under¬ 
standing  Nielsen  calls  for:  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Tn  general,  the  book  with  its  absence  of  maps, 
indexes,  hard  facts  and  figures  will  be  of  little 
continuing  value  to  libraries.”  H.  J.  Steck 
Library  J  91:265  Ja  15  '66  70w 

“Mr.  Nielsen  has  beautifully  condensed  the 
subject.  The  material  is  well  organized,  and 
the  book  is  not  too  difficult  for  anyone  over 
junior  high  ageY  My  1(.  3Qw  [TA] 
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NIELSEN,  WALDEMAR  A.  African  battlelme: 

American  policy  choices  in  southern  Africa; 
pub.  for  the  Council  on  for.  relations.  155p 
$3.50;  pa  $1.95  Harper 

327.73  Africa,  South — Race  question.  Africa, 
Sub-Saharan — Politics  65-21376 


The  author  discusses  “United  States  policy 
commitments  .  .  .  [in  sub-Saharan.  Africa 

and]  emphasizes  the  precarious  condition  of 
American  interests.  .  .  .  His  conclusion  follows 
that  the  United  States  ‘must  join  its  influence 
to  that  of  other  powers  sharing  its  general 
objectives’.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


stand  beside  the  best  travel  journals  by  foreign 
visitors  of  the  early  years  of  the  republic.  .  .  . 
Niemcewicz  was  a  graceful  writer,  and  at  no 
point  does  the  translator  stand  between  the 
writer  and  the  reader.”  J.  E,  Pomfret 
Am  Hist  R  71:678  Ja  '66  550w 
"[A]  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated 
volume.  .  .  .  Although  most  of  [Niemcewicz’] 
comments  are  informed  by  his  own  republican 
principles,  his  observations  are  neither  without 
humor  nor  a  touch  of  malice.  This  book  should 
be  of  incidental  value  to  almost  anyone  having 
an  interest  in  the  period.” 

J  Am  Hist.  52:663  D  '65  150w 


“[The  author]  President  of  the  African- 
American  Institute  ...  by  focussing,  closely 
on  United  States’  responsibilities  and  interests 
in  African  affairs  .  .  .  has  achieved  a  quality 
of  relevance  that  adds  logical  coherence  to 
his  presentation.  .  .  .  [His]  frame  of  reference 
precludes  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  significant 
place  of  Prance,  Belgium  and  even  west 
Germany  as  factors  in  any  final  determination 
of  African  relations  with  the  West  .  .  .  Land 
perhaps]  too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
parallel  interests  of  the  British  and  United 
States  governments.  ...  A  painful  moral  prob¬ 
lem  is  raised  through  the  involvement  of  private 
American  finance  and  business  in  the  support 
of  the  South  African  economy  and  by  impli¬ 
cation  the  ‘apartheid’  culture.  Nielsen’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  touchy  subject  is  fair  and  reason¬ 
able.  .  .  .  [He]  has  provided  reliable  material 
for  the  promotion  of  vigorous  debate  in  re¬ 
sponsible  business  and  governmental  circles.” 
T.  R.  Adam 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:172  Mr  ‘66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Keppel-Jones 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:191  J1  ’66  420w 
“A  striking  aspect  of  this  admirable  survey, 
discussing  each  state  and  territory  under 
Portuguese,  British,  and  independent  white 
rule,  is  the  contrast  between  Nielsen's  anxiety 
at  the  mounting  crisis  southern  Africa  presents 
and  his  appraisal  of  the  limits  of  practical 
action  which  can  be  taken  to  impose  solutions 
from  the  outside  without  creating  still  worse 
confusion  and  ultimate  general  conflict  .  .  . 
Though  lacking  aids  to  further  study,  this 
balanced  and  informative  analysis  should  be 
valuable  to  any  library  serving  courses  in 
international  relations  and  African  affairs.” 

Choice  2:896  P  ’66  lOOw 

“Mr.  Nielsen’s  volume  is  of  .  .  .  extraordinary 
value.  .  .  .  [He  rejects]  a  course  of  collective 
measures  taken  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  force  a  change  in  South  African 
policies.  .  .  .  [But]  he  goes  on  to  explore 
a  creative  range  of  policy  options  open  to  the 
United  States  ...  in  its  potentially  expanded 
contacts  with  groups  that  now  constitute  the 
opposition  in  the  Republic  and  elsewhere  in 
southern  Africa.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nielsen’s  analysis 
is  a  beginning: — a  step  toward  a  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  fancied 
limits  of  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
act  on  southern  African  problems.”  A.  C. 
Leiss 

World  Pol  19:152  O  ’66  6400w 


NIEMCEWICZ,  JULIAN  URSYN.  Under  their 
vine  and  fig  tree:  travels  through  America 
in  1797-1799,  1805  with  some  further  account 
of  life  in  New  Jersey:  tr. .  and  ed.  with  an 
mtrod.  and  notes  by  Metchie  J.  E  Budka; 
foreword  by  Harry  O.  H.  Frelinghuysen ; 
pref.  by  Wiktor  Weintraub.  398p  il  $10  N.J. 
hist,  soc,  230  Broadway,  Newark  4,  N.J. 

917.4  U.S. — Description  and  travel  65-15378 


This  “volume,  winner  of  the  Kosciuszki 
Foundation  Doctoral  Dissertation  Award.  1 
the  first  English  printing  of  the  journals  o 
Niemcewicz.  a  Polish  expatriate  who  travelec 
and  resided  in  the  United  States  from  179' 
to  1802  and  from  1804  to  1807.  Niemcewic: 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Washingtoi 
at  Mount  Vernon  and  of  meeting  Adams  Mar 
shall,  and  Jefferson,  as  well  as  many  secondan 
figures.  .  .  .  [He]  had  truly  catholic  tastes,  ani 
his  investigations  of  the  American  scene  rangi 
through  such  subjects  as  architecture,  agricul 
ture,  prisons,  manners,  and  election  practices  ’ 
(J  Am  Hist) 


Mr  Budka  deserves  full  credit  for  hi: 
task  of  searching  out  these  journals,  of  skill- 
fully  translating  them  from  French  and  Polish 
?n  •  ,  annotating  them:  the  New  Jersey  His¬ 

torical  Society  likewise  is  to  be  commended  foi 
sponsoring  their  publication.  This  work  wil 


NIMKOFF,  M.  F.,  ed.  .Comparative  famiLy  sys¬ 
tems.  402p  $5.95  Houghton 
301.42  Family  65-2175 

In  this  cross  cultural  analysis,  “the  12  cul¬ 
tures  represent  a  variety  of  family  systems  in 
different  socio-economic  settings  (Ai’nhem, 

Tikopia,  Bedouin,  Papago,  Nayar,  Tibet,  India, 
Ireland.  Kibbutz,  Japan,  Soviet  Union,  Amer¬ 
ica).”  (Am  Soc  R)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Bibliography  of  cross-cultural  studies  of  the 
family.  List  of  comparative  family  films.  Index. 


“Most  of  the  accounts  impressed  this  re¬ 
viewer  as  being  exceptionally  coherent,  in¬ 
formative  and  well  reasoned  pieces.  One  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  students  -is  the  frequent  use  of  highly 
technical  kinship  terms.  .  .  .  All  12  family  sys¬ 
tems  could  be  examined  for  elements  they  have 
in  common.  Nimkoff  does  not  follow  out  these 
lines  of  inquiry.  .  .  .  This  lack  is  the  major 
limitation  of  the  work.  .  .  .  The  book  is  basical¬ 
ly  an  introductory  text.  .  .  .  As  such  it  is 
quite  valuable.”  I.  L.  Reiss 

Am  Soc  R  90:976  D  ’65  400w 
“Each  essay  lias  been  written  by  a  scholar 
who  has  had  firsthand  experience  with  the 
people  about  whom  he  is  writing.  In  addition, 
Nimkoff  has  contributed  six  chapters  which 
serve  to  identify  some  problems  of  kinship 
analysis,  ,  to  generalize  some  findings  in  the 
field,  and  to  suggest  future  developments  of  the 
‘family’  as  an  institution.  .  .  .  The  editor’s 
contribution,  useful  in  itself  as  a  general  sur¬ 
vey,  has  little  explicit  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  book.  The  descriptions  of  the  societies 
do  not  reflect  an  equal  fund  of  information  and 
insight.  .  .  .  This  book  is  not  meant  for  a 
professional  audience.  Nor  is  it  a  text.  .  .  . 
Undergraduates  should  have  almost  no  difficulty 
following  the  exposition.” 

Choice  2:825  Ja  ’66  160w 


N I  MS,  JOHN  FREDERICK,  ed.  Ovid’s  meta¬ 
morphoses.  See  Ovid 


N1N,  ANAlS.  The  diary  of  Ana'is  Nin,  1931- 
1934;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Gunther  Stuhl- 
mann  [Eng  title:  The  journals  of  Ana'is  Nin], 
368p  pi  $6.95  Harcourt;  Swallow,  A. 

B  or  92  66-12917 

This  is  “approximately  one-half  of  the  10 
manuscript  volumes  Lof  the  diary].  They  are 
numbered  30  to  40,  and  cover  the  period  1931, 
just  before  publication  of  [the  author’s]  first 
book,  to  the  winter  of  1934,  as  she  is  about  to 
leave  Paris  for  New  York.  Detailing  her 
life  in  Paris,  [the  diary]  contains  extended 
portraits  of  Plenry  Miller;  the  surrealist  poet 
and  actor  Antonin  Artaud;  her  psychiatrists 
Rend  Allendy  and  Otto  Rank;  and  vignettes  of 
her  father  ...  St.  Exupdry,  Rebecca  West, 
Paderewski,  and  many  others.”  (Library  J) 
Appended  is  a  list  of  the  author’s  works.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Harriet  Zinnes 

Am  Scholar  36:150  winter  ’66-’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  26:66  My  15  ’66  550w 


Li-ms  dook  nasj  tne  run  dimensions  of  the 
novel  (character,  ‘plot.’  exposition,  dialogue, 
causal  action,  and  so  on)  as  well  as  the  nor¬ 
ma)  characteristics  of  the  journal  intime  But  in 
addition  the  quality  of  perception,  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  imagery,  the  intricate  organization,  and 
the  exquisite  feminine  sensibility  mark  the 
Diary  as  the  work  of  the  poet.  Her  sympathe¬ 
tic  analyses  ot  her  chief  dramatis  personae. 

•  •  suggest  the  hand  of  the  dramatist.  Never¬ 
theless.  all  these  elements  are  fused  into  a 
single  lucid  personal  style  which  is  tonally  con¬ 
sistent  throughout.  .  .  .  For  lack  of  termin¬ 
ology,  this  Diary  is  what  the  University  of 
Chicago  would  call  a  great  book.  It  is  great 
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because  of  its  inherent  qualities  of  style,  per¬ 
spicuity,  and  natural  organization,  but  more 
because  it  is  unclassifiable  as  a  book  at  all.  If 
it  is  a  book  it  is  a  new  and  beautiful  kind, 
shining  a  strange  light  on  literature  itself.” 
Karl  Shapiro 

Book  Week  p3  My  1  '66  lOOOw 
‘‘[Gunther  Stuhlmann,  her  editor]  suggests 
[in  his  introduction]  a  profundity  which  I  do 
not  find  in  the  diary — certainly  not  in  the  first 
half  which  is  all  talk,  talk,  talk,  like  a  foun¬ 
tain  using  the  same  water  over  and  over  again, 
talk  of  art  in  its  egocentric,  narcotic,  lawless, 
and  unrestricted  aspects.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  discipline,  the  sternness,  or  the  au¬ 
thority  required  of  an  artist.  There  is  repeated 
talk  of  Anais’  compassion  and  understanding, 
but  a  rather  tedious  amount  of  attitudinizing 
accompanies  it.  .  .  .  For  herself,  the  Anais 
she  saw  was  viewed  either  with  remarkable 
objectivity  or  with  a  tragic  delusion  which 
transformed  facts  into  a  series  of  dancing  self- 
images.  We  can  take  our  choice.  .  .  .  What 
is  real  and  what  is  delusion  in  this  diary? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell.”  Henrietta  Buck- 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  16  ’66 
850w 

“A  valuable  picture  of  an  unconventional, 
sensitive,  articulate  woman,  recommended  for 
all  collections  of  modem  literary  biography 
and  history.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:1884  Ap  1  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

New  Statesman  72:402  S  16  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Mazzocco 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:6  S  8  ’66  llOOw 
“The  journal  reads  in  part  like  the  writer’s 
own  life  novel.  All  is  in  fluid  continuum,  the 
modalities  and  irregularities  of  experience,  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  anybody 
or  everybody  beautifully  suggested.  .  .  .  The 
best  parts  .  .  .  are  written  with  a  daylight 
energy  and  sharpness  that  are  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  frangibilities  and  antennaed 
delicacy  of  Miss  Nin’s  stories  and  novels.  .  .  . 
This  diary  has  the  elusive  fluidity  of  life.  Its 
author-subject  is  neither  moralizer  nor  judge 
but  a  witness,  vulnerable,  susceptible,  subtle, 
critical.  The  dream-want  is  informed  by  wit, 
the  style  of  sensibility  by  amusing  touches. 
Memory  has  been  the  first  editor,  though  it 
has  left  room  for  tire  quintessential  nones¬ 
sentials;  above  all,  the  volatile  human  essence 
has  been  caught.  It  is  a  rich,  various  and 
fascinating  work.”  Jean  Garrigue 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  24  ’66  1250w 
New  Yorker  42:166  Je  4  ’66  210w 
Newsweek  67:104  My  2  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Leon  Edel 

Sat  R  49:91  My  7  ’66  900w 
TLS  p633  J1  21  '66  950w 


NISH,  CAMERON,  ed.  &  tr.  The  French 
regime.  176p  $4.50;  pa  $2.35  Prentice-Hall 
971.01  Canada — History — To  1763  (New 
France) — Sources  65-23525 

The  author-editor  of  this  first  volume  in  the 
Canadian  Historical  Documents  series  “in¬ 
forms  his  readers  that  his  approach  to  the 
period  is  not  the  traditional  one.  .  .  .  ‘The 
elements  of  nation-building,  or  at  least  the 
building  of  a  distinctive  Canadien  society,  have 
been  stressed.’  ”  (Canadian  Forum)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 


“Prentice-Hall  has  just  completed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  series  of  documents  on  Canadian 
history  in  three  volumes,  intended  principally 
for  undergraduate  courses  in  universities  and 
senior  high  school  classes.  [This  volume]  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  nature 
of  an  Anoien  Regime  French  colony.  [It]  should 
also  serve  as  a  good  antidote  for  the  average 
student  whose  thinking  on  New  France  has  too 
often  been  conditioned  by  Parkmanesque  myths 
about  the  exploits  of  the  colony’s  great  men 
and  the  despotism  of  the  administration.  In 
other  respects,  however,  the  volume  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  greatest  single  flaw  is  without 
question  the  complete  omission  of  documents 
on  cultural  matters.  .  .  .  Also  less  than  ade¬ 
quate  is  the  section  on  French  expansionism. 
.  .  .  Finally,  more  care  in  the  research  and 
writing  of  this  volume  would  have  enabled 
the  author  to  avoid  some  errors  of  fact.”  Y.  F. 
Zoltvany 

Canadian  Forum  46:91  J1  '66  500w 
"This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  New 
France  for  the  layman.  .  .  .  For  the  specialist, 
however,  there  is  little  here.  The  documents 


are  almost  all  from  familiar,  readily  available 
sources.  The  brief  introductions  are  competent, 
but  noncontroversial.  But  the  de-emphasis  of 
romantic  and  military  episodes  gives  a  better 
balance  than  is  found  in  many  more  picturesque 
studies.  Acadia  and  the  Iroquois  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  under-stressed.”  M.  S.  Cross 

Library  J  90:4333  O  15  ’65  80w 


NIVEN,  JOHN.  Connecticut  for  the  Union;  the 
role  of  the  State  in  the  Civil  War.  493p  il 
maps  $10  Yale  univ.  press 
974.6  Connecticut — History — Civil  War.  U.S. 
— History — Civil  War  65-11186 

The  author  "divides  his  study  into  five  parts. 
First,  he  gives  [a]  .  .  .  summary  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Connecticut  during  the  years  just 
prior  to  1861  and  in  the  months  before  and  after 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  Next  he  summarizes 
the  military  contributions  of  Connecticut  to  the 
Union  cause.  Parts  III  and  IV  deal,  re¬ 
spectively,  with  the  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  home  front.  Finally  there  is  a 
summary  of  the  readjustments  necessary  after 
the  return  of  peace  in  1865.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliography. 


Allen  Nevins’  foreword  to  this  volume 
characterizes  it  as  ‘one  of  the  fullest,  best 
proportioned,  and  most  penetrating  of  all  the 
state  records  of  the  war.’  It  is  a  well-merited 
appraisal  of  Niven’s  study.  The  book  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Connecticut  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  and  carries  the  signed 
imprimatur  of  the  heads  of  that  group.  ...  It 
is  fascinating  to  learn  in  detail  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Connecticut  as  the  nation  drifted 
into  civil  conflict  in  1S61,  and  it  is  equally 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  people  and  in¬ 
dustrial  system  of  the  state  responded  to  the 
demands  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Some  minor  lapses 
occur  in  the  military  portions  of  the  book,  but 
these  should  not  in  any  serious  way  detract 
from  the  superb  quality  of  Niven’s  work.  It 
has  an  admirable  bibliography,  good  maps,  a 
comprehensive  index,  and  meticulous  foot¬ 
notes.”  J.  D.  Squires 

Am  Hist  R  71:697  Ja  ’66  380w 
“The  scope  of  this  well-planned  and  well- 
executed  work  is,  indeed,  impressive.  .  .  . 
Professor  Niven’s  approach  to  history  is  frank 
and  objective.  While  emphasizing  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  Connecticut  people,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  pays  due  attention  to  those  who  shirked 
war  duties  or  followed  dubious  courses  in  the 
making  of  profits.  .  .  .  [The  book]  has  much 
significant  biographical  material  and  also  much 
illustrating  the  processes  of  change  in  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  people.  ...  It  is  a  relief 
to  read  a  book  in  which  the  footnotes  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  sources 
are  excellent.  Confusion  in  sentences  in  one 
place  is  the  only  error  of  consequence  in  style.” 
H.  H.  Simms 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:197  N  ’65  400w 

J  Am  Hist  52:442  S  ’65  310w 


NIVISON,  DAVID  S.  The  life  and  thought  of 
Chang  Hsiieh-ch’eng  (1738-1801).  336p  $8.50 
Stanford  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Chang,  Hstieh-ch’eng  65-13112 
“Although  the  general  scheme  of  the  book  is 
biographical,  the  author’s  primary  concern  is 
with  Chang’s  thought,  notably  his  theories  of 
literature  and  criticism,  his  speculative  phil¬ 
osophy  of  history,  and  his  concepts  of  his¬ 
toriography.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  note.  Index. 


Choice  3:531  S  ’66  70w 

“Professor  Nivison  of  Stanford  University  has 
written  a  closely  reasoned  and  carefully  ‘re¬ 
searched’  biography  of  one  of  the  minor  (but 
he  thinks  major)  literary  personalities  of  Cbing 
China.  In  essence  he  argues,  through  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  episodes  of  the  subject’s  life, 
that  Chang  developed  a  mode  of  scholarship  of 
his  own.  .  .  .  The  book,  a  good  one.  probably 
will  not  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of 
people  and  js  for  large  academic  libraries  and 
special  collections.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:4962  N  15  ’65  160w 
“The  merit  of  this  biography  apart  from  its 
perceptive  analysis  of  Chang’s  writing — much 
of  it  not  published  until  after  his  death — is  in 
the  excellent  picture  it  gives  of  the  life  led 
by  such  a  scholar  on  the  eve  of  the  irruption 
of  western  civilization.  Though  Chang  was 
neither  a  humble  man  in  his  dealings  with 
others  nor  always  honest  with  himself  Mr. 
Nivison  is  attracted  to  his  intellectual  humility 
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and  honesty.  ...  As  Mr.  Nivison  rightly  says, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  understand  a  civilisa¬ 
tion  so  different  as  China's  than  tO’  see  it 
through  a  mind  o  i  the  first  order  such  as 
Chang  Hsiieh-ch’eng's.” 

TLS  p877  S  22  ’66  200w 


NIZER,  LOUiS.  The  jury  returns.  438p  86.95 
Doubleday 

347.9  Trials.  Faulk,  John  Henry.  Crump, 
Paul  Orville  6o-19910 

"This  book  consists  of  four  trials  in  which 
Louis  Nizer,  a  leading  lawyer  participated  . 
[The]  trials,  or  really  episodes  m  Nizer  s 
career,  involve  a  vicious  murderer,  whose  re¬ 
habilitation  became  ground  for  commutation 
of  his  death  sentence  to  life  imprisonment;,  a 
divorce  action  in  which  judicial  corruption 
was  met  by  an  unexpected  legal  strategem: 
the  Freuhauf  indictment  for  alleged  bribery  of 
David  Beck,  an  ex-Teamster  president:  and 
finally,  the  .  .  .  story  of  John  Henry  Faulk’s 
blacklisting  in  radio  and  television  for  Com¬ 
munist  activities  he  was  not  even  aware  of 
and  his  fight  for  justice.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:332  D  1  ’66  200w 
Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  3Qw 


“Louis  Nizer 's  high  sense  of  theater,  his  play 
on  the  emotions,  is  as  effective — often  regret¬ 
tably  so — on  paper  as  in  the  courtroom.  In  the 
case  of  the  convicted  murderer  Paul  Crump, 
Mr.  Nizer  harrowed  the  imaginations  of  the 
jurors  and  does  not  hesitate  to  do  the  same 
to  his  readers’.  .  .  .  [While]  he  may  have 
inched  prison  reform  along  while  saving  the 
reconstructed  Crump,  he  may  also  have  fed 
appetites  he  is  out  to  curb.  ...  In  all  four 
cases  Mr.  Nizer's  offense  in  making  fact  read 
like  second-rate  fiction  while  casting  himself 
as  a  Perry  Mason  is  mitigated  somewhat  by 
his  service  to  justice.  But  he  cannot  be  wholly 
acquitted  of  poor  taste.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  N  10  '66 
210w 


"The  format  [of  this  book]  is  similar  to  Mr. 
Nizer’s  best-selling  My  Life  in  Court  [BRD 
1962] — the  excitement  of  the  trial,  the  strategies 
employed,  the  wise  and  sage  advice  on  legal 
tactics,  the  insight  into  human  behavior.  .  .  . 
The  piece  de  resistance  [is]  the  almost  un¬ 
believable  story  of  John  Henry  [Faulk],  .  .  . 
The  trial  scene  is  a  gem.  Law  students  par¬ 
ticularly  can  read  it  profitably.  Although  the 
author’s  style  is  overdramatic  and  pretentious 
on  occasion,  the  overall  effect  is  impressive. 
Recommended.”  J.  J.  Marke 

Library  J  91:5424  N  1  ’66  140w 


"'Unfortunately,  except  for  the  Faulk  story, 
this  new  work  is  inferior  to  its  predecessor 
[My  Life  in  Court],  less  Interesting  and  larded 
with  superfluous  detail  designed  to  make  a  full- 
length  book  out  of  four  cases.”  Emanuel  Perl- 
mutter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  N  13  ’66  290w 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  68:110D  N  14  ’66  300w 


Time  88:56  D  30  ’66  240w 


Colonialism  will  be  widely  used,  as  a  work  of 
reference  in  relation  to  the  African  operations 
of  these  corporations.  This  matter,  with  no 
more  than  a  few  political  asides,  takes  up  17 
of  the  book’s  18  chapters.  The  political  aspects 
of  neo-colonialism  are  compressed  into  an  In¬ 
troduction,  Chapter  18  and  a  Conclusion.  As  the 
whole  point  of  neo-colonialism  is  that  it  is  a 
politico-economic  phenomenon,  it  is  triply  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  subject  should  be  handled  in 
this  way.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

New  Statesman  70:831  N  26  ’65  1500w 
"This  is  the  book  that  caused  Washington 
to  turn  down  a  $3-million  loan  to  Ghana  and 
to  send  a  very  sharp  note  of  protest  to  its 
then-President,  Kwame  Nkrumah.  An  intem¬ 
perate  reaction  to  an  intemperate  book,  perhaps, 
but  it  does  point  up  the  seriousness  with  which 
Washington  is  beginning  to  look  at  the  new 
issue  of  ‘neo-colonialism.’  And  well  it  might. 
For  as  outlined  here — ostensibly  by  Nkrumah, 
but  in  fact  by  his  political  and  academic  ad¬ 
visers — many  of  the  grievances  that  the  Third 
World,  and  particularly  Africa,  harbors  against 
the  West’s  free-wheeling  market  seem  legiti¬ 
mate.  .  .  .  This  book  should  be  taken  with  a 
little  salt,  of  course,  for  Nkrumah  (like  Lenin, 
on  whose  ’Imperialism:  The  Plighest  Stage  of 
Capitalism’  this  book  is  modeled)  is  producing 
an  impassioned  political  argument  rather 
than  a  dispassionate  economic  analysis.  Still, 
the  argument  is  powerful,  likely  to  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  intelligentsia  of  Africa  for  years 
to  come." 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  My  8  ’66  220w 
“Dr.  Nkrumah  pulls  no  punches.  ...  In 
unmasking  the  sinister  activities  of  inter¬ 
national  big  business,  he  has  certainly  done 
his  homework.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume 
consists  of  detailed  information,  with  diagrams, 
about  Arms,  consortia  and  directors.  As  bed¬ 
side  reading  it  is  nearly  as  compelling  as  the 
Stock  Exchange  Yearbook — and  considerably 
cheaper.  ...  It  is  unfair  to  expect  too  much 
in  one  volume,  but  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  the 
author  has  made  no  mention  of  one  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  Union  Government  of  Africa — namely, 
the  unwillingness  of  other  African  states  to 
accept  as  wholeheartedly  as  lie  does  his  own 
supreme  fitness  to  lead  it.  Perhaps  this  will  be 
the  subject  of  his  next  year's  book.  This  one, 
by  the  way,  has  a  good  index.” 

TLS  p!092  D  2  ’65  500w 


NOBLE,  DAVID  W.  Historians  against  history; 

the  frontier  thesis  and  the  national  covenant 
in  American  historical  writing  since  1830.  137p 
$5  (Jruy.  of  Minn,  press 

973.01  U.S. — History — Philosophy  65-22811 

The  author  "identifies  as  the  dominant  strain 
m  American.  historiography  the  Jeffersonian 
idea  of  a  unique  .  covenant  whereby  the  nation 
developed  in  a  timeless  and  harmonious  state 
of  nature  outside  the  traditional  pattern  of 
European  history — an  idea  which  originated  in 
the  world  view  of  the  Puritans.  Pie  examines 
the  strain  in  the  writings  of  six  historians: 
George  Bancroft,  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Charles 
A.  Beard,  Carl  L.  Becker,  Vernon  L.  Parring- 
ton,  and  Daniel  Boorstin,”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ographical  references.  Index. 


NKRUMAH,  KWAME.  Neo-colonialism;  the 
last  stage  of  imperialism.  280p  $7.50  Int.  pubs. 

338.96  International  economic  relations. 

Africa — Economic  conditions  66-18026 

“  ‘The  essence  of  neo-colonialism.’  writes 
Dr.  Nkrumah,  ‘is  that  the  State  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  it,  is.  in  theory,  independent,  and  has 
all  the  outward  trappings  of  international  sov¬ 
ereignty.  In  reality  its  economic  system  and 
thus  its  political  policy  is  directed  from  the 
outside.’  .  .  .  [The  author  seeks]  to  show  how 
U.S.  finance  capital,  through  its  own  corporate 
instruments — as  well  as  through  government, 
military  alliance  and  diplomacy — is  "penetrating 
throughout  Africa,  emerging  as  the  crucial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  neo-colonial  structure.  .  .  Pie  holds 
the  only  way  the  African  States,  each  by  itself 
economically  unviable,  can  overcome  the  de¬ 
pressing  weight  of  neo-colonialism  is  through  n 
’inited  Pan-African  effort.’”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:701  O  30  ’66  140w 
“Most  of  Dr  Nkrumah’ s  book  consists  of 
compilation  of  data  regarding  the  size  of  Afr 
can  resources,  and  the  scale  of  operations  ar 
interlocking  structure  of  the  international  co; 
porations  which  exploit  these  resources  Nec 


Reviewed  by  D  D.  Van  Tassel 

Am  Hist  R  72:276  O  ’66  600w 

“A  carefully  constructed  study,  by  a  re¬ 
spected  historian  of  ideas.  .  .  .  Clearly  writ¬ 
ten  Too  specialized  for  any  but  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  unusually  alert  under¬ 
graduates." 

Choice  2:819  Ja  ’66  120w 


L  i  his]  is  a  provocative  study  with  a  some¬ 
what  misleading  subtitle.  It  has  little  to  do 
wuh  the  Turnerian  concept  of  the  frontier  and 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  ideological  im¬ 
passe.  m  which  Noble  believes  a  number  of 
American  historians  have  found  themselves.  .  . 
The  argument  is  at  times  both  brilliant  and 
brittle  but  also  labored.  Historians  like  Turner 
and  Beard  would  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  concept  of  a  covenant — Biblical  or 
national — was  central  to  their  thinking  and 
work  as  historians.  .  .  .  These  six  historians 
were  attempting  to  answer  different  kinds  of 
questions  from  those  posed  by  Noble.  Each 
in  turn  came  up  with  different  answers 
Neither,  the  frontier  nor  the  covenant  provides 
a.  unifying  theme.  Noble  has  failed  to  establish 
his  argument  that  these  six  major  historians 
are  either  Jeremiahs  or  that  they  have  blen 
guilty  of  a  new  form  trahison  des  cleres  ” 
Norman  Harper 

J  Am  Hist  52:808  Mr  ’66  350w 
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“[Noble  traces  the  evolution  of  the  covenant 
concept]  under  the  impact  of  technological 
progress,  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier, 
the  rise  of  cities  and  economic  classes,  the 
emergence  of  America  as  a  world  power,  and 
other  manifestations  of  the  historical  process 
which  did  violence  to  the  Jeffersonian  faith. 
His  references  are  strictly  textual,  which  is 
surprising  in  view  of  the  considerable  body 
of  recent  critical  literature  on  these  men  and 
on  the  subject  in  general.  For  college  and 
research  libraries.’’  Bernard  Bush 

Library  J  90:3284  Ag  ’65  80w 


“This  is  an  ingenious  and  intelligent  book. 
It  is  not,  however  a  survey  of  American  his¬ 
toriography.  The  ideas  of  Charles  Beard  and 
Carl  Becker  are  discussed,  but  the  strength  of 
the  historical  infrastructure  is  not.  .  .  .  What 
Professor  Noble  is  discussing  is  not  so  much 
Paradise  Lost  as  Paradise  Mislaid.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  prophets  almost  turned  full  circle,  as 
is  shown  in  the  most  interesting  study  in  this 
book,  that  might  be  called  ‘the  education  of 
Carl  Becker.’  .  .  .  [However]  Professor 

Boorstin’s  affirmation  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
American  way  of  life  is  part  of  a  ‘work  in 
progress’,  not  to  be  assessed  quite  so  quickly 
as  is  done  here.” 

TLS  p371  Ap  28  ’66  550w 


NOBLE,  IRIS.  Empress  of  all  Russia:  Cath¬ 
erine  the  Great.  191p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.19 
Messner 

B  or  92  Catharine  II,  Empress  of  Russia — 
Juvenile  literature  66-14003 

A  portrait  of  a  “monarch  with  a  complexity 
of  personalities.  Thwarted  in  her  early  years 
by  ill-health  and  a  neurotic  husband  who 
despised  her,  Catherine’s  character  gradually 
strengthened  and  she  became,  paradoxically, 
ruthless  and  sensitive,  cultured  and  passionate, 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  powerful  sovereigns  the  world  has  known. 
[Bibliography.  Index.]  Junior  and  senior  high 
school.”  (Best  Sell) 


"Miss  Noble  writes  in  a  poignant  fluent  style 
befitting  the  heroine  and  she  portrays  the  his¬ 
torical  characters  in  frank  realistic  terms. 
This  biography  has  educational  value  depict¬ 
ing  the  status  of  Russia  in  the  16th  century.” 

Best  Sell  26:59  My  1  ’66  llOw  [TA] 
“Catherine  II  does  not  really  lend  herself  to 
juvenile  biography,  and  this  title  suffers  from 
too  much  dialogue  and  adulation  by  the  author. 
Catherine’s  faults  have  been  minimized  and  her 
strengths  emphasized.  Along  with  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  or  removal  of  the  most  unhappy  in¬ 
cidents  in  her  life  (including  her  amorous  af¬ 
fairs)  have  gone  the  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  aspects  of  court  intrigue  and  the 
reasons  for  Catherine’s  behavior.”  Janet  Hel- 
lerich 

Library  J  91  :3545  J1  ’66  170w 
"This  biography  covers  the  full  story,  though 
it  lacks  the  vitality  of  Catherine  II's  own  ac¬ 
count.  Some  facts  have  been  rearranged  to 
point  up  personalities,  and  a  few  are  changed 
for  no  apparent  reason.  But  the  result  is  a 
fair  portrait.  .  .  .  The  splendors,  intrigues 
and  rapidly  shifting  patterns  of  court  life  are 
brightly  delineated  against  the  darker  troubles 
of  peasant  Russia.”  Polly  Longsworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p20  My  8  ’66 
150w  [YA] 


NOBLE,  JOSEPH  VEACH.  The  techniques  of 
painted  Attic  pottery;  pub.  in  coop,  with 
the  Metropolitan  mus.  of  art.  217p  pi  $17.50 
Watson-Guptil! 

738.1  Vases.  Pottery,  Greek  65-25311 

The  author  describes  “the  major  types  of 
Attic  vases — amphora,  hydria,  krater.  kylix, 
etc  .  .  .  [and  analyzes  the]  Greek  black  plaze. 
.  .  .  Pie  explains  how  the  ancient  vase-painters 
applied  their  colors,  as  well  as  the  celebrated 
Attic  relief  line.  These  techniques  are  .  .  . 
illustrated  in  a  detailed  series  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  photographs  in  which  an  ancient  kylix 
(drinking  cup)  is  re-created  step  by  step.  Mr. 
Noble  concludes  with  a  .  .  .  description  of  the 
firing  of  Attic  pottery.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“[Appendixes  discuss!  modern  methods  of  dat¬ 
ing  pottery  and  their  limitations;  the  condition, 
cleaning,  repair  and  photographing  of  pottery; 
fandl  the  Greek  poem  Kiln,  with  notes  and 
translation  by  Marjorie  Milne.  .  .  .  Tables  and 
graphs  relating  to  analysis  of  day.  and  per¬ 
centage  of  shrinkage  complete  the  work.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Here  is  a  book!  Students  of  vase  painting 
and  ceramics  will  appreciate  Noble’s  prose. 


clear  even  when  highly  technical,  and  com¬ 
plimented  by  a  spacious  format.  The  glossy 
photographs,  artistically  arranged  and  general¬ 
ly  of  high  caliber,  are  well  chosen.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  although  drawn  mostly  from  the 
Metropolitan,  Include  a  few  vases  from  other 
museums  and  private  collections.  Noble  takes 
nothing  for  granted,  tests  traditional  hypo¬ 
theses,  and  arrives  at  his  own  conclusions.  .  .  . 
A  photographic  index  and  complete  captions 
are  regrettably  lacking.”  A.  H.  Ashmead 
and  K.  M.  Phillips 

Class  World  59:261  Ap  ’66  320w 


“[The  author’s]  knowledge  is  immense  and 
in  this  book  he  shares  it.  .  .  .  The  discussion 
of  the  composition  of  the  glazes,  especially 
the  glorious  black  glaze,  is  fascinating  and  of 
great  technical  interest.  .  .  .  It’s  an  excellent 
book  on  a  special  subject  of  perennial  interest, 
and  is  appropriate  for  art  collections,  and  also 
for  its  Historical  and  technical  values.”  Julia 
Sabine 

Library  J  91:240  Ja  15  ’66  340w 


NOeL  HUME,  IVOR.  1775:  another  part  of  the 
field.  465p  pi  $8.95  Knopf 
975.5  Virginia— History.  Virginia — Social  life 
and  customs.  Williamsburg — History 

66-10746 

This  “is  a  month-by-month  account,  both 
public  and  private,  of  the  events  of  that  crucial 
year  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  especially 
in  Williamsburg.  .  .  .  [The!  chapters,  one  for 
each  month,  [depict  life]  ...  in  Virginia — its 
social  manners  and  customs,  its  petty  concerns 
and  local  news,  its  pleasures,  local  problems, 
and  local  politics,  as  well  as  its  relationship 
to  the  Revolution  brewing  there  and  in  the 
other  colonies  during  that  year.  Using  stories, 
advertisements,  and  ‘personals’  from  the  three 
Williamsburg  newspapers  as  a  guide,  Mr.  NoSl 
Hume  quotes  from  private  journals  and  other 
sources,  providing  a  .  .  .  blend  of  the  big  polit¬ 
ical  and  small  social  events  of  the  times.’” 
•  Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Ivor  Hume  has  prepared  a  delightfully 
chatty  book  which  successfully  conceals  the  ar¬ 
duous  research  which  must  have  preceded  the 
writing  of  it.  .  .  .  Although  this  account  of 
everyday  life  in  the  momentous  year  before  the 
Revolution  is  centered  upon  the  colony  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  one  learns  from  news  stories  published  in 
the  ‘Gazettes’  what  was  going  on  in  the  other 
colonies.  .  .  .  This  is,  truly,  a  painless  way  of 
learning  history  and  as  entertaining  as  gossip. 
Tt  is  also  a  beautiful  book.” 

Best  Sell  26:336  D  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:5961  D  1  ’66  150w 
“Applying  the  archeologist’s  techniques  to  the 
factual  evidence  that  he  has  assembled  from 
contemporary  sources,  [the  author]  has  tried  to 
make  the  year  1775  come  alive  for  readers  who 
will  be  entertained  by  the  words  of  participants 
in  the  events  of  the  time . Their  com¬ 

ments  deal  with  an  infinite  variety  of  trivia, 
the  ordinary  activities  of  human  beings.  But 
such  is  the  stuff  of  social  history.  .  .  .  [The 
selections]  give  many  vivid  pictures  of  life  In 
Virginia  .  .  .  [and]  quotations  from  English 
newspapers  of  the  day  .  .  .  serve  as  a  contrast, 
or  to  heighten  [the]  description  of  events  In 
Virginia.  .  .  .  Specialists  will  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  generalizations  in  this  book,  and  a  few 
factual  statements  may  be  questioned.  .  ,  .  But 
despite  small  faults,  Mr.  Hume  has  written  a 
readable  and  useful  book  that  makes  vivid  a 
momentous  year.”  L.  B.  Wright 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  20  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Sat  R  49:35  N  26  ’66  330w 


NOGAR,  RAYMOND  J.  The  Lord  of  the  absurd. 
157p  $3.95  Herder  &  Herder 
191  Philosophy,  Modern  66-22608 

The  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Aquinas 
Institute  in  River  Forest,  Illinois,  “traces  the 
gradual  transformation  of  his  religious  and 
philosophical  perspective  under  the  shaping  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  encounter  with  various  university 
groups  throughout  the  country.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  He  “has  here  embedded  in  autobiography 
a  .  .  .  meditation  on  the  precariousness  of 
intellectual  life  in  the  late  20th  century.  .  .  .The 
God  of  the  late  20th  century,  [he]  suggests, 
is  .  .  .  the  God  of  evolutionary  chance,  historic 
risks,  calamity  and  desperation.”  (America) 


"[Fr.  Nogar]  sets  himself  both  scientifically 
and  religiously  against  the  cosmic  optimism 
and  convergence- theology  of  Teilhard  de 
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NOGAR,  R.  J. — Continued 

Chardin.  .  .  .  Though  possibly  painful  to  some, 
Fr  Nogar’s  views  clearly  reflect  responsible 
scientific  opinion,  particularly  a  growing  pro¬ 
fessional  distrust  of  Teilhardist  meliorism.  Yet, 
however  antithetic  it  appears,  the  book  ap- 
propriately  complements  the  ideas  on  wincn 
Teilhard  set  his  seal.”  D.  A.  Drenen 
America  115:231  S  3  66  400w 


Christian  Century  83:1014  Ag  17  ’66  60w 
“Father  Nogar’s  book  is  piercing  enough,  to 
make  one  cry.  He  is  a  good  priest.  He  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  what  motivates,  twists,  ana 
tortures  human  beings  in  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  .  .  .  Gently,  steadily,  almost 
naively,  he  has  walked  an  honest  path  of  his 
own.  He  has  come  to  grips  with  evolution.  .  .  . 
He  has  stepped  out  into  the  uncertainties,  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  broken  perspectives  of  the  real 
world  of  our  time:  the  world  of  the  absurd.  .  .  . 
His  critique  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin  is  excellent. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  underside  of  Teilhard  s 
argument,  the  side  which  recognizes  .the  im¬ 
mense  waste,  the  wrong  turns,  the  irration¬ 
alities  of  history,  could  be  developed  more  fully, 
to  meet  Father  Nogar’s  strictures.”  Michael 


Novak 


Critic  25:113  O  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  91:5406  N  1  ’66  120w 


NOGU£RES,  HENRI.  Munich;  peace  for  our 
time:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick  O'Brian 
[Eng  title:  Munich;  or  The  phoney  peace]. 
423p  il  maps  $7.50  McGraw 
940.53  Munich  four-power  agreement,  1938 

65-25143 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  C:.  Cairns 

Am  Hist  R  71:946  Ap  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  L.  P.  Lochner 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:189  My  ’66  420w 
Choice  2:814  Ja  ’66  170w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  6  ’66  120w 


NOLAN,  FREDERICK  W„  ed.  The  life  &  death 
of  John  Henry  Tunstall.  See  Tunstall,  J.  H. 


NOLTt.,  ERNST.  Three  faces  of  fascism;  Ac¬ 
tion  Frangaise,  Italian  fascism.  National 
Socialism;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Leila 
Vennewitz.  561p  $7.95  Holt 
320.5  Fascism — History.  L’Action  frangaise. 
France — History — 1914-1940.  Italy — History 
— 1914-1946.  National  socialism  66-10262 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:659  My  7  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Earl 

Best  Sell  25:410  F  1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Morgenthau 

Book  Week  p5  F  13  '66  1050w 
Choice  3:77  Mr  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Grossman 

New  Repub  154:20  F  12  ’66  950w 
New  Yorker  42:210  Mr  19  '66  lOOw 


NOLTE,  WILLIAM  H.  H.  L.  Mencken;  li¬ 
terary  critic.  2S2p  $7  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
818  Mencken,  Henry  Louis  66-18117 

A  presentation  of  Mencken’s  literary  opinions 
and  critical  writings.  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Nolte’s  conception  of  literary  history  and 
criticism  is  warped  by  hero  worship.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  exaggerates  Mencken’s  influence 
on  the  intellectual  milieu  of  his  times;  on  the 
other  he  never  quite  reveals  the  acuttv  and 
protoundrty  of  the  latter’.s  appreciations  and 
denunciations  of  either  American  or  English  fic¬ 
tion.  .  Ironically.  Nolte’s  innumerable  quo¬ 
tations  from  Mencken’s  book  reviews  conclu¬ 
sively  prove  that  he  had  little  of  significance 
to  say  about  any  major  author.  For  a  balanced 
view  of  his  accomplishment,  one  still  has  to 
rely  Frederick  ,1.  Hoffman’s  The  Twenties 
(1965),  a  critic  never  cited  by  Nolte” 

Choice  3:648  O  ’66  160w 
“[This]  book  proves  that  Mr.  Nolte  can  do 
scholarly  work  well,  but  echoes  of  a  doctoral 


dissertation  can  be  heard  as  one  reads,  and 
it  is  marred  by  the  too  frequent  and  too 
lengthy  quotations  from  Mencken’s  work.  I  can 
see  Mencken  himself  hovering  as  a  ghost  over 
the  pages  of  this  study.  Frankly.  I  believe  he 
would  have  chuckled  as  he  slashed  at  its 
pedanticism.  ...  I  think  this  book  might  have 
been  more  of  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
scholarly  world  and  to  any  reader  in  general, 
if  Mr.  Nolte  had  concentrated  more  on  Mencken 
the  critic  and  less  on  his  neighbors  in  the 
literary  world.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:2494  My  15  66  190w 
“[The]  quotations,  rather  than  Nolte’s  aca¬ 
demese  and  cautious  assessments,  give  this 

book  its  sparkle.”  „„  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  11  ’66  120W 

Yale  R  56:xxvi  O  ’66  650w 


NOMA,  SEIROKU.  The  arts  of  Japan;  ancient 
and  medieval;  tr.  and  adapted  by  John 
Rosenfield;  phot,  by  Takahashi  Bin.  236p 
maps  $20  Japan  publications 
709.52  Art,  Japanese  65-19186 

This  is  the  first  of  a  two-volume  series.  It 
covers  the  period  up  to  1568  A.D.  The  text 
in  ten  chapters  outlines  the  unifying  esthetic, 
religious  and  historical  factors  of  a  given 
epoch  or  region.  The  author’s  intent  has  been 
to  recreate,  through  words  and  photographs, 
something  of  the  experience  of  actually  search¬ 
ing  out  the  arts  of  Japan  in  their  own  physical 
setting.  Glossary  of  Japanese  terms.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Chronology  of  Japanese  art  until  1568. 


“As  a  picture  book  [this]  can  be  admired 
for  the  inclusion  of  so  many  excellent  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  essential  examples  of  Japanese 
art.  As  an  art  historical  survey  it  is  too  brief, 
personal  and  uneven.  The  organization  of  the 
art  geographically  rather  than  chronologically 
is  confusing  to  the  layman,  belonging  more 
in  the  realm  of  the  guide  book.  But  this  very 
handsome  book  makes  a  cumbersome  travel 
book.  The  book’s  strengths  are  its  photographs 
and  the  fond  enthusiasm  of  its  text.  How¬ 
ever,  the  latter  along  with  the  organization 
make  it  unsuitable  as  a  text  or  as  a  scholarly 
source  book.” 

Choice  3:300  Je  ’66  180w 


“The  excellently  reproduced  photographs 
compose  the  body  of  the  book;  each  has  a 
description  and  there  are  additional  notes  on 
virtually  all  items  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  chiefly  examples  of  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture  and  ceramics  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  earlier  period  although  paintings 
and  decorative  objects  are  included.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  and  the  quality  of  the  pho¬ 
tography  justify  its  purchase  for  any  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  oriental  art.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  90:5259  D  1  ’65  150w 


“The  Japanese  [photographers]  are  still 
preeminent  [in  creating  an  ‘imaginary  mu¬ 
seum’]  as  this  latest  survey  of  the  arts  of 
Japan  convincingly  demonstrates.  .  .  .  The  text, 
by  a  recognized  expert  on  Japanese  art.  has 
been  well  translated.  .  .  .  The  most  unusual 
and  welcome  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  settings  for  the  arts — the  clear 
streams  and  snow-covered  mountains  of  cen¬ 
tral  Japan.  .  .  .  Sometimes  .  .  .  [the  text  con¬ 
tains]  misleading  statements,  more  often  .  .  • 
oversimplified  explanations  of  complex  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  order  of  ‘reactions  to  excesses.’ 
.  .  .  [However  it]  is  a  lovely  book.”  Donald 

IvGGTl  6 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Mr  20  ’66  750w 


NOONAN,  JOHN  T.  Contraception;  a  history 
of  its  treatment  by  the  Catholic  theologians 
and  canonists  [by]  John  T.  Noonan  Jr.  561p 
il  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
261.8  Birth  control  65-16687 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Grant 

J  Religion  46:304  Ap  ’66  2850w 
Reviewed  by  Magdalen  Goffin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:4  J1  7  ’66  700w 
TLS  p577  Je  30  ’66  350w 


NOORY,  SAMUEL.  Dictionary  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  519p  $7.50  Barnes.  A.S. 

428  English  language — Pronunciation.  Spell- 
_  msr  reform  65-14231 

,, work  is  planned  initially  to  answer 
the  demand  .  .  .  [for]  a  comprehensible  hand- 
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book  on  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  ul¬ 
timately  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  thoroughly 
phonetic  spelling  for  English.”  (p.v) 


‘[The  author]  has  designed  his  -own  phonetic 
notation.  Also,  he  gives  no  source  outside  his 
own  choice  for  the  pronunciations  indicated. 
Although  a  British  as  well  as  the  American 
publisher  is  listed,  the  preferred  pronunciations 
seem  to  be  midwest  American  (e.g.  schedule, 
vehicle,  either,  tomato) .  No  regional  standard 
is  announced.  .  .  .  Probably  of  more  interest 
to  collections  of  language  reform  than  to  the 
general  reference  department.” 

Choice  2:850  F  ’66  190w 
“The  text  of  this  supposed  'reference’  is  in¬ 
cidental  to  a  cause  which  is  to  promulgate  the 
author’s  private  scheme  for  a  reform  of  Eng¬ 
lish  spelling.  Other  systems  which  have  been 
put  forward  are  viewed  with  scorn  though  no 
formal  bibliography  of  these  is  given.  Shared 
with  most  other  proposals,  including  those 
he  condemns,  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  reading  (which  depends  primarily  on 
the  scanning  of  successive  word  shapes)  and 
learning  to  read  (which,  in  alphabetical  writing 
systems  at  least,  does  entail  the  matching  of 
sounds  and  symbols).  It  is  no  surprise  that 
the  promising  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet,  which 
bypasses  this  problem,  receives  no  attention  at 
all.  Regional  differences  are  likewise  all  but 
ignored,  and  the  norms  are  presumably  the 
author’s  own.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  91:1400  Mr  15  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  19  ’66  40w 


NORDHOFF,  CHARLES.  The  communistic 

societies  of  the  United  States:  from  personal 
visit  and  observation ;  including  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Economists,  Zoarites,  Shakers, 
the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora,  Icarian, 
and  other  existing  societies,  their  religious 
creeds,  social  practices,  numbers,  industries, 
and  present  condition:  prefatory  essay  by 
Franklin  H.  Littell.  439p  il  $7.50;  pa  $2.45 
Schocken 

335  Socialism,  Christian.  Socialism — U.S. 

Utopias  65-25412 

”A  historical  survey  of  voluntary  or  inten¬ 
tional  Christian  communities  and  a  comparative 
analysis  of  their  customs,  practices,  internal 
politics,  and  effects.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"Originally  published  in  1875  and  long  out  of 
print,  this  American  classic  was  well  worth 
reissuing.  Dr.  Littell’s  preface  contains  useful 
bibliographical  information.  For  all  libraries.” 
Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:708  F  1  ’66  190w 

“To  read  today  Charles  Nordhoff’s  account 
of  his  travels  in  1874  is  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  the  Communist  ideal.  The  more  we  hear 
the  word  ‘communism,’  the  less  sense  we 
make  of  it.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  [Nordhoff’s] 
book  is  continually  depressing  is  accounted 
for  by  his  omission  of  the  intellectualist  com¬ 
munities — except  for  Oneida,  on  which  he  is 
unfortunately  quite  brief.  .  .  .  The  image 

which  emerges  from  Nordhoff’s  book  is  that 
of  Protestant  monasticism — not  so  much  an 
order  as  a  fraternity  or  extended  family.  .  .  . 
The  sad  truth  is  that  once  the  intended  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  communism  pass  beyond  their  ini¬ 
tial  low  level  of  human  development,  the 
Communist  ideal  ceases  to  have  any  relevance. 
.  .  .  Communism  may  live  in  China,  as  long 
as  fanaticism  and  poverty  survive.  Once  they 
go,  communism  must  go.  ...  It  is  the  real 
merit  of  Nordhoff’s  old  book  unwittingly  to 
make  these  considerations  vivid.”  George 
Kateb 

Nation  203:254  S  19  ’66  1500w 

Newsweek  67:59  Ja  3  '66  650w 

"What  Nordhoff  did  best  was  to-  study  the 
‘communistic’  experiments — the  word  com¬ 
munistic  had  not  its  modern  pejorative  conno¬ 
tation  in  America — made  by  his  German  coun¬ 
trymen.  For  understanding  them,  he  had  spe¬ 
cial  qualities,  not  merely  his  command  of  Ger¬ 
man.  .  .  .  Like  most  of  the  observers  of  these 
societies  at  this  time,  Nordhoff  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  their  present  and  future  economic 
prosperity.  .  .  .  And  he  did  not  take  enough 
interest  in,  or  perhaps  allow  enough  for,  the 
rather  complicated  theologies  of  the  German 
communist  sects.  ...  If  Nordhoff’s  book  is  a 
record  of  Utopias  that  failed  it  is  yet  a 
record  of  very  attractive  people  whose  fears 


for  American  society  in  the  new  machine  age 
have  certainly  not  been  proved  baseless.  .  .  . 
At  different  levels,  there  should  be  a  warm 
welcome  for  this  elegantly  printed  edition.” 
TLS  p909  O  6  ’66  2350w 


NORINS,  HANLEY.  The  compleat  copywriter; 
a  comprehensive  guide  to  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  communication.  326p  $7.95  McGraw 
659.13  Advertising  copy  65-26871 

“A  Young  and  Rubicam  vice-president,  Mr. 
Norins  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  copywriting. 
.  .  .  General  subjects  covered  [in  this  book] 
include  communication,  style,  and  media.  Media 
includes  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  direct 
mail,  outdoor  advertising,  and  TV."  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


[A]  well  written  [book],  .  .  .  All  appears 
to  be  peaches  and  cream  in  the  author’s  copy- 
writing  world,  even  though  just  a  tinge  of 
sourness  appears  when  those  villains,  the  copy 
researches,  make  the  scene.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  business  collections.”  J.  B.  Woy 

Library  J  91:3202  Je  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Fixx 

Sat  R  49:80  Ap  9  ’66  190w 


NORMAN,  BARBARA.  The  Spanish  cookbook. 
245p  $5.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

641.5  Cookery,  Spanish  66-16354 

The  author  “describes  Spanish  cooking  as  a 
■regional  cuisine  with  national  characteristics’ 
and  proceeds  to  describe  foods  peculiar  to  the 
many  regions  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Recipes 

cover  the  usual  range  from  appetizers  (tapas) 
to  desserts,  with  outstanding  chapters  on  Gaz- 
pacho.  Soups,  Tortillas  and  Other  Egg  Dishes, 
and  Empanadas  (Pastries)  and  Noodles.  Cook¬ 
ing  hints  include  suggestions  for  using  left¬ 
overs.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Index. 


“Recommended  for  any  library  collection 
where  there  might  be  an  interest  in  Spanish 
cooking,  with  the  proviso  that  this  book,  is 
about  Spanish  food,  not  Mexican  or  Latin- 
American  food.”  R.  G.  Dorman 

Library  J  91:2063  Ap  15  ’66  llOw 


“The  first  [book  on  Spanish  Cookery]  to 
have  really  authentic,  yet  simple  dishes  plus 
some  excellent  information  about  that  little 
known  cuisine.  .  .  .  The  author,  a  literate 
woman,  has  lived  in  Spain  for  a  long  time. 
What  she  has  managed  to  do  in  this  book  is 
to  preserve  the  spirit,  methods  and  elegance 
of  real  Spanish  cooking,  which  is  not  greasy, 
and  quite  different  from  what  most  people 
think.” 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  5  ’66  150w 


NORMANTON,  E.  L.  The  accountability  and 
audit  of  governments;  a  comparative  study. 
452p  $11  Praeger 

350  Auditing.  Finance  66-12160 

The  author  "treats  comparative  issues  in 
public  finance  ...  by  relating  the  experience 
and  procedures  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States.  ...  In  the  process 
there  is  examined  the  effectiveness  and  degree 
of  public  accountability  and  the  level  to  which 
this  accountability  extends  in  each  of  the 
cultures  under  examination.  Mr.  Normanton 
describes  .  .  .  the  backgrounds,  legal  relation¬ 
ships  and  governing  principles  relating  to  na¬ 
tional  auditing  in  each  of  the  countries  and 
illustrates  .  .  .  instances  of  irregularities  and 
confusion.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“[The  author]  himself  a  member  of  the 
[British]  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department, 
has  two  quite  distinct  criticisms  of  the  scope 
allowed  to  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General. 
First,  it  is  too  shallow  in  that  he  does  not 
consider  questions  of  administrative  efficiency; 
and,  second,  it  is  too  narrow  in  that  the 
nationalised  industries  and  large  sectors  of 
local  authority  expenditure  are  excluded  al¬ 
together.  .  .  .  Mr  Normanton  does  not  re¬ 

commend  changes  in  machinery  (although 
Professor  Mackenzie  has  a  go  in  his  introd¬ 
uction).  But  his  book  provides  valuable 
material  for  those  who  would  like  governments 
to  explain  how  and  why,  and  who  suspect 
that  they  order  these  things  better  elsewhere  ” 
Economist  219:1091  Je  4  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  j  91:3409  J1  ’66  lOOw 
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NORRIS,  KENNETH  S.,  ed.  Whales,  dolphins, 
and  porpoises.  789p  il  maps  $15  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

599  Whales.  Dolphins.  Porpoises  65-21983 
Published  here  are  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  International  Symposium  on  Cetacean  lie- 
search  held  in  Washington,  D.C,  m  1903,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  American  Institute,  ol 
Biological  Sciences  and  sponsored  by  the  Biol¬ 
ogy  Branch  of  U.S.  Naval  Research.  The  con¬ 
tributors  include  “physical  scientists  and  biolo¬ 
gists  whose  research  [represents]  a  wide  variety 
of  scientific  disciplines.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The 
papers  are  arranged  in  seven  sections:  Syste- 
matics,  distribution,  and  natural  history;  An¬ 
atomy,  physiology,  and  sea  animal  propul¬ 
sion;  Underwater  observation  and  recording; 
Communication;  Echolocation  and  recognition; 
Practical  problems;  Behavior.  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies. 


“Summarizes  and  pioneers  in  an  emerging 
mammalian  specialty.  Consisting  largely  of  sub¬ 
stantial,  amply  documented  research  papers,  the 
work  is  indispensable  for  libraries  serving  ad¬ 
vanced  students  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  mammalian  systematics  and  .zoo¬ 
geography,  and  animal  behavior.  It  is  neither 
a  natural  history  nor  a  monographic  review  of 
whales,  but  all  such  works  will  require  at  least 
some  revision  in  light  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  new  material,  part  of.  it 
very  specialized,  some  of  it  concerned  with 
new  techniques  and  some  critically  summarizing 
data  from  diverse  sources.  The  result  is  uneven 
but  exciting  and  valuable.” 

Choice  3:540  S  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Orr 

Science  152:1613  Je  17  '66  420w 


NORRIS,  R.  A.  God  and  world  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  [by]  R.  A.  Norris,  Jr.  177p 
$4.95  Seabury 

231  Theology.  God.  Creation  65-21311 

The  author  “examines  the  teachings  of  four 
outstanding  Christian  teachers  of  the  second 
and  third  century — Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian  and  Origen — and  shows  how  each 
of  these  men  successfully  related  Christian 
thought  to  the  secular  philosophy  of  his  time.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bit  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  book  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  .  .  .  The  author’s  scholarship  is  al¬ 
ways  professional  and  up-to-date.  He  has  an 
excellent  grasp  of  the  philosophical  problems 
discussed  and  also  of  their  exact  historical 
context.  And  the  whole  is  very  well  written. 
Although  Norris  does  not  present  new  scholar¬ 
ly  evidence  or  discoveries,  the  insights1  end 
general  interpretation  will  prove  interesting 
even  to  the  specialist.” 

Choice  3:320  Je  ’66  200w 
“As  an  introduction  to  fundamental  issues 
involved  in  the  early  church’s  appropriation 
and  reformulation  of  Hellenic  thought,  this 
book  serves  well.  .  .  .  The  treatment  is 

‘selective’  and  issues  are  stripped  to  the 
essentials.  The  author’s  judgment,  however, 
may  be  trusted,  and  the  bibliography  will 
guide  the  reader  to  the  most  important  trans¬ 
lations  and  secondary  works.  A  semipopular 
treatment  like  this  is  bound  to  seem  super¬ 
ficial  in  places.  .  .  .  At  times  one  wonders 
whether  the  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  tradition  in  which  his  protagonists 
stand.  ...  At  other  times  one  feels  that  the 
author  might  have  elaborated  important  points 
more  convincingly.  .  .  .  The  importance  of 
the  study  is  not  correctly  stated  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  contemporary  problem  of  ‘the 
meaning  of  God  and  faith’  in  and  for  ‘a  society 
secularized  In  its  interest  and  attitudes.’ 
.  .  .  But  I  trust  that  Prof.  Norris’  book,  which 
is  clearly  and  interestingly  written,  will  spur 
interest  in  the  patristic  period.”  W.  R 
Schoedel 

Christian  Century  83:16  Ja  5  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Grant 

J  Religion  46:66  Ja  ’66  45 Ow 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p80  N  28  ’65  60w 


NORTH’  DOUGLASS  C.  Growth  and  welfare  ir 
the  American  past:  a  new  economic  historv 
199p  $5.95 :  pa  $2.95  Prentice-Hall 


330.973  U.S. —Economic  conditions  66-17371 
“A  primary  objective  of  this  book  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  _  nontechnical  reappraisal  of  America’s 
economic  experience,  weaving  together  the 
summary  results  of  our  new  quantitative 


knowledge  of  America’s  past  with  reappraisal 
of  a  number  of  basic  issues  and  interpreta¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  a  complete  economic 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  necessarily 
slights  tlie  rich  descriptive  material  that  should 
be  included  in  a  larger  volume,  and  it  concen¬ 
trates  on  examining  major  trends  and  issues. 
.  .  .  It  is  designed  to  be  a  challenge  to  scholar 
and  student,  and  it  will  succeed  if  it  promotes 
(or  provokes)  their  further  curiosity  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  methods  used  and  the  issues 
raised  herein.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  presentation  is  nontechni¬ 
cal  and  contains  numerous  insights.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  late  nineteenth- century  agriculture 
and  the  economic  effects  of  New  Deal  policies 
is  especially  good.  On  the  debit  side,  factual 
slips,  imprecise  statements,  contradictions, 
and  questionable  judgments  occasionally  ap¬ 
pear.  .  .  .  The  presentation  of  the  results  of 
Robert  Fogel’s  hypothetical  numerical  con¬ 
structs  without  adequate  qualifications  is  mis¬ 
leading-.  My  chief  reservation  is  that  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  new  economic  history  are  less 
efficacious  than  North  believes.  Their  limita¬ 
tions  are  visible  throughout  the  book.  North 
calls  repeatedly  for  the  use  of  theory,  yet  him¬ 
self  provides  no  theoretical  framework  for 
growth.  He  insists  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  need 
for  quantification,  yet  himself  makes  numerous 
unsupported  judgments  that  imply  numerical 
values.”  Stuart  Bruch ey 

Am  Hist  R  72:294  O  ’66  450w 


“In  the  recent  past,  economic  history,  like 
all  other  areas  of  economics,  has  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  heavily  on  mathematical  and 
statistical  analyses.  In  this  small,  significant, 
sometimes  revolutionary  volume.  Dr.  North  has 
reappraised  American  economic  history  from 
a  quantitative  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  major 
concerns  of  the  book,  economic  growth  and 
economic  welfare  in  the  American  setting,  are 
traced  to  a  great  extent  through  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  statistical  history.  .  .  .  The  new 

methodology  introduced  in  this  work  may  very 
well  change  the  teaching  of  economic  history; 
it  may  in  fact  change  the  philosophy  of  the 
discipline.”  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:3202  Je  15  ’66  160w 


“Professor  North  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (Seattle),  is  not  pulling  your  leg  when 
he  says  he  has  written  a  ‘new’  economic  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  new  in  so  many  ways.  Although  It 
is  economics,  although  it  is  history,  it  is  read¬ 
able  and  in  spots  charming.  .  .  .  Tightly 

argued,  brightly  written,  full  of  signposts  for 
further  reading,  this  book  strikes  home.”  W.  F. 
Rickenbaeker 

Nat  R  18:634  Je  28  ’66  400w 


NORTH,  JOAN.  The  cloud  forest.  180p  $3.25 

Farrar,  Straus 

66-5361 

“Andrew  had  a  favorite  .  .  .  place  in  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  Church.  There  he  felt 
safe.  Andrew’s  life  was  full  of  fears:  at  night 
there  were  Faces:  during  the  day.  Aunt  Badger 
and  errands  to  Annerlie  Hall,  where  Andrew 
sensed  an  evil  presence  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
plain.  Then  came  Ronnie,  who  feared  nothing. 
Practical,  outspoken,  friendly  if  she  liked  you 
(she  had  little  use  for  the  girls!  at  the  school), 
she  loved  the  mysterious.  After  Andrew  found 
the  Annerlie  Ring  among  the  Abbey  ruins,  he 
had  his  first  dream  of  the  Cloud  Forest,  and 
from  then  on  his  fears  dropped  away,”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal,  85:175  N  11  ’66  30w 


“The  story  builds  up  to  a  tremendous  mys¬ 
tical  climax  in  which  the  powers  of  evil  are 
consumed  by  the  power  of  the  ring.  So  quickly 
is  the  reader  captured  by  interest  in  Andrew’s 
unhappy  situation  and  so  readily  does  be  be- 
believe  completely  in  reasonable,  forthright 
Ronnie  that  he  very  easily  falls  under  the  spell 
of  the  Cloud  Forest  and  the  supernatural  events 
that  bring  the  book  to  its  satisfying  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  strange,  beautifully  written  story  that 
should  be  absorbing  to  both  fantasy-loving  and 
practical  children.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:564  O  ’66  280w 


LiQrary  j  yirbv&l  JN  15  '66  150w 
“English  authors  often  have  such  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language  that  their  prose  style 
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convinces  the  reader  he  is  into  a  fine  book 
when,  in  fact,  he  is  not.  A  perfect  example  Lis 
this  novel].  ...  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
book  is  one  aware  that  an  interesting  Gothic 
novel  is  being  undermined  by  a  sliver  of  un¬ 
assimilated  fantasy.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  after 
a  very  leisurely  beginning,  the -bo'ok  ends  with 
a  frenetic  tying-up  of  ends.  It's  almost  as  if  the 
author  had  grown  tired  of  telling  the  story  and 
was  taking  the  fastest  way  out.”  Jane  Tolen 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  9  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:219  D  17  ’66  550w 
‘‘A  heavy  sense  of  foreboding  hang:s  over 
this  book,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  typical¬ 
ly  English:  an  unloved  orphan  who  does  not 
know  who  he  really  is  turns  out,  of  course,  to 
be  the  missing  heir.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  isn’t  hard  to  guess  the  ending,  forces  of 
good  and  evil  are  lined  up  in  a  manner  that 
sustains  suspense.  .  .  .  The  story  is  completely 
incredible  but  enjoyable.  Ages  12-14.”  Alice 
Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:37  Ag  20  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  pll33  D  9  ’65  130w 


NORTH,  STERLING.  Hurry,  spring!  drawings 
by  Carl  Burger.  58p  $3.75:  lib  bdg  $3.71  Dut¬ 
ton 

574  Spring— Juvenile  literature.  Natural  his¬ 
tory — Juvenile  literature  66-11387 

Here  “are  36  essays,  some  only  a  dozen  lines, 
others  several  pages  long,  dealing  with  topics 
ranging  from  skunks  and  skunk  cabbage  t® 
pussy  willows,  .  .  .  the  secrets  in  a  seed,  the 
migration  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  a  wood  duck, 
what  the  spring  peepers  say.  how  birds  bulid 
their  nests,  bow  long  it  takes  for  eggs  to 
hatch,  why  dandelions  are  beautiful.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library 
J) 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  '66 
60w 

“Nostalgic  reminiscences  about  spring  and  a 
naturalist’s  careful  observations  of  wildlife 
make  a  literary  spring  tonic  for  teenagers  and 
adults.  The  soft  drawings  capture  the  mood  and 
beauty.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  '66  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Dobbins 

Library  J  91:2696  My  15  ’66  140w 
Nat  R  18:422  My  3  ’66  lOw 
“[This  is  a]  quietly  lyrical  tribute  to  spring 
.  .  .  told  with  deceptive  simplicity  and  with¬ 
out  a  hint  of  ‘writing  down’  to  a  young  audi¬ 
ence.  The  book  is  billed  as  ‘for  readers  of  all 
ages'  and  this  is  essentially  true.  .  .  .  [Draw¬ 
ings]  combine  meticulous  accuracy  with  a 
notable  decorative  quality  and  complement  the 
text  perfectly.  It  adds  up  to  a  beautiful  book 
that  could,  in  less  skillful  hands,  have  been 
stickily  sentimental.”  Hal  Borland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  24  ’66  300w 


NORTH,  STERLING.  Little  Rascal;  il.  by  Carl 
Burger.  78p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.46  Dutton 

599  Raccoons — Juvenile  literature  65-19579 
The  author  “has  retold  several  of  the  incidents 
from  the  story  of  Rascal  [BRD  1963],  simplify¬ 
ing  the  vocabulary  somewhat  and  abridging 
much  of  the  descriptive  material.  .  .  .  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Wisconsin  fifty  years  ago.  Rascal  is  his  pet 
raccoon,  and  his  exploits  are  comic  and  some¬ 
times  touching,  and  described  without  senti¬ 
mentality.” 

TLS  pl091  N  24  ’66  140w 


NORTH,  STERLING.  Raccoons  are  the  bright¬ 
est  people.  192p  il  $4.95  Dutton 


oay  rtaccoons 


DD-IIODI 


The  author  ‘wrote  this  book  in  response  to 
the  numerous  letters  for  information  he  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  publication  of  Lhis  book] 
Rascal  [BRD  1963].”  (Library  J) 


_  [Ihe  author]  is  a  conservationist  and  a 
friend  to  all  sorts  of  furry  small  and  large 
animals,  but  particularly  of  the  raccoons,  this 
time  of  those  who  live  on  his  land  in  North 
Jersey.  His  anecdotes  about  them,  their  cleanly 
habits,  voracious  appetites,  and  invincible 
curiosity,  their  friendliness  and  intelligence 
are  charming  and  disarming.  The  book  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  conservation  and  should  be 
effective  as  well  as  popular.” 

Best  Seil  26:186  Ag  15  ‘66  60w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  8  ‘66 
60w 

“Sterling  North’s  latest  book  is  a  delight  to 
read.  .  .  .  [It]  is  very  informative,  well  written, 
and  full  of  nostalgic  and  happy  memories  of 
incidents  with  raccoons  and  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  Mr  North  started  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  writing 
books  on  the  side.  Finally,  he  moved  to  Morris¬ 
town.  New  Jersey,  the  locale  of  this  book. 
Excellent  photographs  add  greatly  to  the 
reader’s  enjoyment.”  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  91:3457  J1  '66  lOOw 
“Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  Carl  Marty  and  his  sylvan  resort,  North- 
ernaire,  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Marty  has  fawns, 
bears,  otters,  dogs,  etc.,  in  an  unusual  peace¬ 
able  kingdom  setup.  Highly  recommended.” 

Library  J  91:5270  O  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  Merritt 

Nat  R  18:1182  N  15  ’66  90w 


north RUP,  MARGUERITE,  ed.  The  Christmas 
story.  See  Bible.  New  Testament.  Gospels 


NORTHWOOD,  L.  K.  Urban  desegregation; 
Negro  pioneers  and  their  white  neighbors 
[by]  L.  K.  Northwood  and  Ernest  A.  T. 
Barth.  131p  $3.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
301.45  Negroes — Housing.  Discrimination 

65-14840 

“A  retrospective  study  of  fifteen  instances  of 
‘successful’  migration  of  Negro  ‘pioneer’ 
families  into  previously  all-white  neighborhoods 
in  Seattle.  The  chief  sources  of  data  were 
interviews  recording  the  experiences  of  the  new 
settlers  and  the  reaction  of  nearby  residents  of 
a  solitary  invader.  ...  In  general,  Negro 
families  managed  to  by-pass  obstructive  re¬ 
altors,  received  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
from  community  agencies,  and  were  accepted 
cordially  or  at  worst  with  muted  hostility. 
Northwood  and  Barth  believe,  therefore,  that 
they  have  dispelled  the  ‘universality’  of  such 
‘myths  and  half-truths’  as  ‘the  decline  of 
neighborhood  property  values,  white  escape 
from  Negro  invasion,  the  inevitability  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  the  impossibility  of  neighborhood  de- 
segregaton  and  integration.’  ”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“New  charcoal  illustrations  are  attractive  and 
appropriate.  Rascal  in  original  form  is  not  a 
difficult  book  to  read.  It  is  recommended  for 
older  children  and  adults  because  a  degree  of 
maturity  is  necessary  for  appreciation  of  the 
sensitive  observations  and  quiet  reminiscences. 
Little  Rascal  is  the  same  kind  of  book,  and 
making  it  easier  to  read  is  not  likely  to  make 
it  an  appealing  story  for  children  below  the 
fourth  grade — and  these  children  will  be  ready 
in  two  short  years  to  read  the  original,  so  why 
spoil  it?”  N.  E.  P. 

Library  J  90:3794  S  15  ’65  lOOw 
“Only  skinflints  and  curmudgeons  would  deny 
the  quiet,  gentle  appeal  of  the  story  and 
illustrations  in  this  new  form.  .  .  .  Ages  five 
to  nine.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi 8  Ag  22  ‘65  180w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:111  S  18  ’65  lOOw 


"A  book  that  will  appeal  to  every  child  who 
likes  looking  after  animals  and  exploring  wild 
places.  With  the  help  of  some  charming  draw¬ 
ings,  it  describes  a  year  in  the  life  of  a  boy  in 


“Both  authors  and  respondents  exude  more 
good  cheer  than  one  customarily  finds  in  ac¬ 
counts  of  preliminary  contacts  between  the 
races.  .  .  .  An  apparent  personal  yearning 
for  decency  to  prevail  and  a.n  inadequate 
research  design  seem  to  have  deflected  the 
authors’  attention  from  the  problem  of  failure. 
At  on  point  they  cite  my  own  study  of  Levit- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  as  corroborative  support 
for  the  judgment  that  ‘most  neighborhoods 
have  accepted  their  first  Negro  family  without 
much  stress  and  strain.’  The  will  to  believe 
must  be  very  great  indeed  to  point  to  the 
events  that  transpired  there  as  evidence  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  .  .  .  The  office  of  re¬ 
search  design  is  to  eliminate  the  source  of 
such  inadvertent  biases.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 

this  book  includes  some  plausible  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  social  action.  .  .  .  The  authors  are 
manifestly  decent  and  sensible  men,  and  their 
insights  as  opposed  to  their  sociological  gen¬ 
eralizations  should  be  treated  with  utmost 
respect.”  Marvin  Bressler 

Am  Soc  R  31:110  F  ’66  360w 
Christian  Century  82:808  Je  23  '65  50w 
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NORTHWOOD,  L.  K. — Continued 

“How  frustrating  it  must  be  for  the  ‘black 
bourgeoisie !  Unable  to  find  decent  housing 
within  the  city,  they  and  their  families  dis¬ 
cover  time  and  again  that  suburban  whites, 
smug-  and  sure  in  their  own  provincialism, 
would  rather  not  have  them  either.  .  .  .  Can 
anything  concrete  be  done?  .  .  .  Do  property 
values  rise  or  fall?  Must  whites  run  .away? 
The  questions  seem  limitless,  but  this  slim 
provocative  volume  makes  a  start  toward 
answering  them.  The  study  was  admittedly 
marginal  inasmuch  as  the  researchers  con¬ 
centrated  only  on  middle-class  families.  More¬ 
over,  two  of  the  six  couples  were  interracial 
and  several  others  had  had  extensive  experience 
in  other  integrated  neighborhoods.  .  .  .  the 
final  conclusion  the  researchers  drew  was  that 
since  white  families  did  buy  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  after  the  Negroes  had,  the  theory  .of 
‘inevitability  of  racial  succession’  was  satis¬ 
factorily  disproved.’’  Murray  Polner 

Commonweal  83:319  D  10  65  1050w 


culture?  Moreover,  Norton  relies  on  the  cliche 
that  the  physically  handicapped  possess  some 
special  affinity  for,  and  sensitivity  to,  the  na¬ 
tural  world.”  Alan  Madsen 

Book  Week  plO  F  27  ’66  300w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  4  ’65 
30w 

“The  author  goes  far  beyond  good  plotting 
and  peopling  of  fiction  to  construct  a  fantastic 
never-never  land  of  new  color,  new  sound,  new 
motion.  Readers  feel  truly  like  off-worlders 
with  off-world  eyes  suddenly  gazing  for  the 
first  time  on  obscene  creatures  of  slime,  or 
enchanting  red  and  silver  woodlands,  or  the 
shadow  people  of  Xcothal.”  J.  M. 

Horn  Bk  41:636. D  ’65  140w 
Reviewed  by  Elaine  Simpson 

Horn  Bk  42-216  Ap  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  D.  S.  Jones 

Library  J  90:3134  J1  ’65  lOOw 


NORTON,  ALICE  MARY.  See  Norton,  Andre 


NORWEGIAN  English  dictionary.  See  Haugen, 
E„  ed. 


NORTON,  ANDRE.  Quest  crosstime.  253p  $3.75: 

lib  bdg  $3.56  Viking  65-l8159 

“After  a  disastrous  war,  those  left  on  the 
world  of  Vroom  discover  the  theory  of  parallel 
worlds  and  how  to  travel  across  time.  The 
Limiters,  wishing  to  control  such  travel  and 
its  attendant  wealth,  kidnap  Marva  Rogan, 
daughter  of  a  crosstime  travel  leader.  Her 
twin,  Marfy,  and  Blake  Walker  search  for  her 
among  the  various  worlds.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to 
ten.”  (Library  J) 


NOSWORTHY,  J.  M.  Shakespeare’s  occasional 
plays,  their  origin  and  transmission.  238p 

$7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

822.33  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation,  etc..  66-50 

A  “bibliographical  discussion  of  the  texts  of 
Macbeth,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Hamlet,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  reveal  new  information  about  these 
plays  as  they  relate  to  the  special  audiences 
and  occasions  for  which  they  might  have  been 
designed.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“In  reading  even  the  best  science  fiction 
novel  for  adolescents  we  become  painfully 
aware  just  how  far  these  writers  must  go  to 
provide  insights  into  those  human  qualities  and 
values  which  make  man  what  he  is — or  might 
be.  No  science  fiction  novel  yet,  for  example, 
has  dramatized  so  poignantly  for  young  adults 
the  problem  of  fear  and  the  problem  of  choice 
as  Shadow  of  a  Bull  [by  M.  Wojciechowska 
BRD  19641.  Until  one  does,  we  must  settle 
for  something  less  in  science  fiction  for  the 
l2-16-year-old.  Although  Quest  Crosstime  is 
potentially  more  interesting  fare  for  girls  than 
The  X  Factor  [BRD  1966],  the  introductory  ex¬ 
position  is  so  difficult  to  follow  that  many 
readers  will  never  get  past  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter.”  Alan  Madsen 

Book  Week  plO  F  27  '66  190w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  4  ’65 
30w 

“In  her  latest  two  S-F  concoctions  the  au¬ 
thor  shows  the  varied  possibilities  of  inventive¬ 
ness  within  her  genre.  This  title  is  a  political, 
villains-and-good-g-uys  adventure,  earthbound, 
with  ingenious  development  of  time-travel.  .  .  . 
Particularly  imaginative  are  the  pictures  of 
worlds,  like  E625,  in  which  crucial  alterations 
of  events  change  the  future  altogether.  .  .  . 
This  intriguing  adventure  will  lure  girls  into 
S-F  fandom  since  the  lead  characters  are  mind- 
linked  twin  girls,  Marva  and  Marfy.”  Jane 
Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  41:636  D  ’65  lOOw 
“The  description  of  an  America  half  Mayan 
and  half  English  is  well  done.  An  intricate  plot 
and  occasionally  murky  writing  limit  this  to 
additional  purchase.”  D.  S.  Jones 

Library  J  90:3807  S  15  ’66  80w 


NORTON,  ANDRE.  The  X  factor.  191p  $3.25 
Har  court 

65-17992 

"Diskan  Fentress,  clumsy  and  inept  in  his 
native  world,  escapes  to  an  unsettled  planet 
where,  in  spite  of  a  crashed  ship,  harsh  en¬ 
vironment,  and  pirates,  he  survives.  Increasing 
mental  powers  and  empathy  with  the  native 
animals  give  him  courage  to  desert  the  only 
civilization  he  knows  when  he  learns  that  he 
as  the  X-factor  can  restore  the  fabulous  city 
of  Xcothal.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library 


Of  the  two  most  recent  Andre  Norton  novels 
.  .  ..  The  X  Factor  begins  with  the  most 

promise;  but  it  falls  to  fulfill  that  promise.  . 
While  this  novel  might  have  held  ‘a  mirror  up 
to  nature,’  it  avoids  a  most  significant  issue 
for  the  adolescent:  how  is  a  man  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  physical  makeup  in  his  own 


“A  highly  technical  .  .  .  advanced  and  de¬ 
tailed  study  for  the  advanced  scholar  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  or  perhaps  only  for  the  bibliographer. 
It  is  not  for  the  undergraduate.” 

Choice  3:310  Je  ’66  50w 
“Occasional  plays  [were,  the  author]  believes, 
first  produced  on  some  special  occasions  before 
what  may  be  called  a  private  audience.  .  .  . 
Of  all  Shakespeare’s  plays  only  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  was,  according  to  tradition, 
specially  written  for  private  performance.  The 
prefatory  matter  added  to  the  second  issue  of 
the  quarto  of  Troilus  on  Cressida  may  indicate 
that  it  too  was  designed  to  entertain  a  special 
group.  Macbeth  may  be  added  to  this  group, 
.  .  .  for  Mr.  Nosworthy  agrees  that  this  tragedy 
was  first  performed  before  King  James  and 
his  guest  the  King  of  Denmark  on  August  7, 
1606.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nosworthy  would  now  add  Hamlet 
to  those  pieces  .  .  .  [finding]  the  hint  that 
prompts  his  conclusion  in  the  First  Quarto  of 
Hamlet  which  purports  to  give  the  piece  as  it 
had  been  played  in  the  Citie  of  London:  as 
also  in  the  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nosworthy  has 
provided  a  detailed  study  of  an  interesting  but 
difficult  series  of  problems.  He  has  set  out  his 
argument  clearly  and  fairly,  admitting  his  as¬ 
sumptions,  but  not  flinching  from  the  conclu¬ 
sions  he  considers  admissible  on  the  evidence.” 

TLS  p202  Mr  10  ’66  1050w 


NOTH,  MARTIN.  The  Old  Testament  world; 
tr.  by  Victor  I.  Gruhn.  404p  il  maps  $8 
Fortress  press 

221.9  Palestine — Historical  geography.  Bible. 
O.T. — Antiquities.  Bible.  O.T.— Criticism, 

interpretation,  etc.  65-10061 

This  is  “a  survey  of  the  geography  and 
archaelogy  of  Palestine,  of  pertinent  aspects 
of  ancient  Near  Eastern  history  and  of  the 
transmission  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.” 
(Christian  Century)  The  translation  was  made 
from  the  fourth  German  edition. 


.‘The  fourth  edition  was  a  thorough  revision, 
bringing  the  book  up  to  date  with  the  latest 
strides  of  scholarly  labors  in  the  many  areas 
considered.  Furthermore,  the  translation  itself 
is  a  model,  a  delight  to  read.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
hook  not  merely  for  the  specialist.  Its  treat¬ 
ment  of  topography,  climate,  flora  and  fauna, 
geology  and  political  divisions,  domestic  life 
and  occupations,  burial  customs  and  sanctu¬ 
aries,  its  survey  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  lands 
and  cultures,  writing-  systems  and  languages, 
peoples,  states,  dates  and  religions  are  all 
required  knowledge  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  ^  u  n der s tan d  the  biblical  message  in  its 
setting  .  A  few  minor  flaws  in  this  im¬ 
portant  work  are  .  .  .  due  to  the  fast-moving 
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pace  of  the  science  of  archaeology.  .  .  .  [But 
these]  are  quite  insignificant  when  compared 
to  the  positive  values  of  the  book.  Not  the 
least  of  these  values  is  its  international 
character,  a  reflection  of  the  present  state  of 
biblical  studies.”  M.  C.  Lind  • 

Christian  Century  83:8(f7  J1  6  '66  800w 
“This  [is  a]  massive  monument  of  German 
Old  Testament  scholarship  at  its  best.  .  .  . 
It  is  important  to  be  reminded  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  .  .  .  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
history  and  material  conditions  of  the  ancient 
world.  This  is  the  great  service  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Noth  has  rendered  .  .  .  with  such 
masterly  authority  in  the  present  book.  .  .  . 
While  a  detailed  criticism  of  each  section 
might  reveal  points  upon  which  scholars  have 
differed,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  the  book  to  all  students  of 
the  Old  Testament.” 

TLS  pl27  F  17  '6G  900w 


NOTRE  DAME  STUDY  OF  CATHOLIC  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  Catholic  schools  in 
action;  a  report;  exec,  com:  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh  [and  others]  ed.  by  Reginald  A. 
Neuwien.  328p  $10.50  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame 
press 

377  Church  schools.  Catholic  Church  in  the 
U.S.  66-24917 

In  this  three-year  study  made  to  assess  the 
state  of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  information 
“was  collected  on  a  nationwide  basis  with  all 
but  a  few  dioceses  cooperating  and  to  the  .  .  . 
extent  of  92%  of  all  elementary  schools  and  84% 
of  the  high  schools.  Thirteen  of  the  dioceses 
were  studied  in  depth.”  (Commonweal)  The 
study  treats  “of  the  goals  of  Catholic  education, 
enrollment  in  Catholic  schools,  the  staff  of  Cath¬ 
olic  schools,  the  preparation  of  religious  teach¬ 
ers,  Catholic  school  students’  religious  under¬ 
standings,  inventories  of  student  attitudes  and 
opinions,  and  parental  reflections  on  Catholic 
schools.  The  appendix  contains  samples  of  some 
of  the  instruments  used  in  the  study.”  (America) 


“The  principal  outcome  of  the  study  is  that 
we  have  information  on  these  schools,  teachers 
and  children  that  we  never  had  before;  or  if  we 
had  some  of  these  data  that  are  now  codified 
and  confirmed  in  the  study,  we  had  them  largely 
on  a  common-sense,  informal  level.  We  should 
be  grateful  for  the  dependable  information  [this 
work]  contains;  on  the  whole,  the  volume  is  a 
praiseworthy  achievement.  But  there  are  some 
slight  blemishes.  .  .  .  First,  the  editor  should 
have  used  a  sharper,  less  merciful  blue  pencil. 
Second,  the  first  chapter,  ‘The  Current  Goals  of 
Catholic  Education,’  is  arid,  barren  and.  at 
times,  almost  unbearable.  Third,  chapter  four, 
‘The  Preparation  of  Religious  Teachers,’  is 
strangely  out  of  place  in  what  purports  to  be  an 
empirical  study.  Although  extremely  well  writ¬ 
ten,  this  chapter,  vis-d-vis  the  study,  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  relevancy.”  E.  J.  Power 
America  115:608  N  12  ’66  650w 
“[This  book  provides]  facts,  if  not  all  the 
facts.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the  study  is  the  in¬ 
formation  provided  by  an  ingenious  instrument 
known  as  the  Inventory  of  Catholic  School  Out¬ 
comes.  .  .  .  While  the  preface  states  that  the 
study  was  to  be  ‘objective  and  informative,  not 
evaluative,’  this  little  bit  of  evaluation  does 
sneak  in.”  Philip  Deasy 

Commonweal  85:231  N  25  ’66  650w 


less  dry.  The  style  is  often  wordy  and  repe¬ 
titive.  Subjective  generalizations  also  mar  the 
book’s  value.  .  .  .  This  book  probably  will  be 
of  very  limited  use.  General  books  on  becom¬ 
ing  a  doctor  are  already  available  and  by  the 
time  a  medical  student  needs  information  on 
surgical  training,  he  can  get  it  from  those 
in  the  medical  world  around  him.  High  school 
youth  interested  in  surgery  would  probably  find 
something  like  Sarah  Riedman’s  Masters  of  the 
Scalpel  [BED  1962]  much  more  interesting.” 
Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  91:4356  S  15  ’66  140w 


NOURSE,  ALAN  E.  The  universe  between.  208p 

$3.95  McKay 

65-24489 

“Since  infancy,  Robert  Benedict  had  learned 
to  live  in  both  his  world  and  an  adjoining, 
totally  alien  four-dimensional  one.  Now,  at 
17.  he  is  forced  to  help  solve  the  problems  in 
developing  a  matter  transmitter  necessary  to 
his  world  but  destroying  the  alien  one.  .  .  . 
Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:358  D  1  ’65  70w 
“[The  author]  tries  to  make  dramatically 
meaningful  a  theoretical  concept  that  has  in¬ 
trigued  physicists  since  Descartes:  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  fourth  linear  dimension.  .  .  .  As 
often  happens  in  science  fiction,  Nourse 
necessarily  falsifies  when  he  tries  to  render 
in  terms  of  concrete  experience  what  may  be 
intelligible  at  the  moment  only  in  mathematical 
terms.  Yet  this  fact  does  not  vitiate  an  excit¬ 
ing  and  thought-provoking  story.  Nourse  does 
a  commendable  job  of  delineating  the  emotional 
turmoil  of  a  boy  facing  a  psychological  crisis.” 
Alan  Madsen 

Book  Week  plO  F  27  ’66  450w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  4  ’65 
90w 

“An  expanded  version  of  two  short  stories 
originally  published  in  1951,  this  is  good  science 
fiction  and  should  be  exciting  reading  for  fans, 
old  and  new.”  D.  S.  Jones 

Library  J  90:4633  O  15  ’65  80w 


NOVAK,  MICHAEL.  Belief  and  unbelief;  a 
philosophy  of  self-knowledge.  223p  $4.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

121  Belief  and  doubt  65-22611 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  K.  L.  Woodward 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  3  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Sidney  Hook 

Commentary  41:94  Ap  '66  2600w 
Reviewed  by  Frederick  Ferrd 

J  Religion  46:503  O  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Cameron 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  My  26  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  F  20  ’66  90w 
TLS  p784  S  1  ’66  450w 


NOVAK,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  Lyndon  B.  John' 
son:  the  exercise  of  power.  See  Evans,  R. 


NOVE,  E.,  ed.  The  use  of  mathematics  In 

economics.  See  Nemchinov,  V.  S. 


NOURSE,  ALAN  E.  So  you  want  to  be  a  sur¬ 
geon.  171p  $3.50:  to  libs  &  schools  $3.27 
Harper 

617  Surgery — Juvenile  literature  66-13920 
“The  author  gives  a  brief  history  of  surgery, 
an  idea  of  its  broad  scope  today,  a  general 
surgeon’s  ‘typical  day,’  and  information  about 
surgical  training  (including  college,  medical 
school,  internship,  and  residency).  [Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“Alan  Nourse  adds  another  competent  career 
book  to  the  many  he  has  written  previously:  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  face  the 
the  young  people  of  today  when  embarking  on 
a  surgical  career.  In  this  specialized  field  it 
would  be  presumed  that  the  student  also  con¬ 
sult  a  general  career  book  on  the  entire  field 
of  medicine.” 

Best  Sell  26:141  JI  1  ’66  50w  [YA] 


“If  sample  patients  and  procedures  had  been 
used  more  in  the  chapters  on  medical  school 
and  hospital  training,  these  would  have  seemed 


NOVICK.  DAVID,  ed.  Program  budgeting:  pro¬ 
gram  analysis  and  the  federal  budget.  (Rand 
ser)  382p  $6.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

353  Budget — U.S.  U.S1. — Economic  policy 

66-14451 

“The  reasons  for  making  resource  allocations 
on  a  national  scale  .  .  .  [are  that  there  exists  a] 
limit  on  total  resources.  .  .  .  [Although]  this 
allocation  process  is  essentially  a  political  one, 
it  can  be  illuminated  by  the  continuous  assemb¬ 
ling  and  analyzing  of  statistical  data  on  the 
nature  and  capability  of  the  economy  and  the 
objectives  and  needs  of  the  nation.  Program 
budgeting,  the  subject  of  this  book,  provides 
such  an  approach.  ...  A  limited  number  of 
illustrative  examples  of  how  this  concept,  now 
applied  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  might 
be  adapted  to  other  areas  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  [are  presented].”  (Pref)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“As  the  authors  point  out.  the  traditional 
line-time  budget  classifies  government  expen- 
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NOV1CK,  DAVID — Continued 

ditures  (and  obligations)  solely  in  terms  of  in¬ 
puts— the  tilings  that  are  bought.  A  program 
budget  classifies  in  accordance .  with  outputs 
and  the  resources  necessary  to  yield  a  specified 
output.  ...  it  follows  that  program  budgeting 
becomes  a  technique,  not  for  management  at 
the  operating  level,  but  for  the  centralization 
of  administrative  authority.  .  .  .  Li  his  tech¬ 
nique!  will  certainly  be  helpful  in  making  deci¬ 
sions  about  alternative  means  of  attaining  spec¬ 
ified  and  agreed-upon  objectives,  [but  it]  .  .  . 
will  not  reveal  whether  it  is  better  to  spend  on 
highways  than  on  health,  or  on  education  for 
suburban  children  rather  than  on  education  for 
children  in  slum  areas.”  Jesse  Burkhead 
Am  Econ  R  56:942  S  '66  950w 


“The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  separate 
but  interrelated  essays.  .  .  .  The  first  part 
analyzes  the  role  of  the  budget  in  government 
decision-making.  .  .  .  The  second  part  de¬ 

scribes  .  .  .  applications  of  the  concept  in  such 
fields  as  national  defense,  space  exploration, 
transportation,  education,  public  health  and 
natural  resources.  The  final  part  discusses  the 
problems  to  be  encountered  in  implementing  a 
program  budget.  .  .  .  The  book  suffers  [from] 
repetition.  .  .  .  Nonetheless  it  is  the  most 
sophisticated,  comprehensive  and  balanced  dis¬ 
cussion  of  program  budgeting  yet  published.” 
S.  K.  Howard 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:698  S  ’66  500w 


“An  important  new  statement  of  the  ra¬ 
tionale  underlying  the  budgetary’  reforms  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  Defense  Department  by  Secretary 
McNamara  .  .  .  by  a  team  of  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion  specialists  and  consultants.  .  .  .  By  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  approach  to  budgeting  they  rec¬ 
ommend  is  politically  neutral,  the  authors  of 
this  book  burden  the  credulity  of  readers  and 
impeach  their  own  credibility.  Nevertheless,  a 
significant  book  and  one  that  should  be  made 
available  to  students  of  the  administrative 
process  at  every  level.” 

Choice  3:258  My  ’66  llOw 


NOYES,  P.  H.  Organization  and  revolution: 
working-class  associations  in  the  German 
revolutions  of  1848-1849.  434p  $10  Princeton 
univ.  press 

943.08  Germany — History — Revolution,  1848- 
1849.  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Germany 

66-14313 

This  volume  traces  “the  variety  of  associa¬ 
tions  which  sought  to  organize  the  workers  and 
artisans  behind  the  revolution,  only  to  end  by 
emphasizing  the  divisions  within  that  group. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  makes  use  of  several  previ¬ 
ously  neglected  sources,  notably  the  petitions 
of  the  workers  and  artisans  to  the  Frankfurt 
Assembly  and  the  records  of  that  body’s1  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee;  to  these  are  added  .  .  .  the 
debates  and  statutes  of  the  workers’  associa¬ 
tions  themselves.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


‘[Noyes]  found  new  source  materials  of  the 
greatest  importance  [including]  the  fifty-fiv< 
volumes  of  records  of  the  economic  committee 
of  the  Frankfurt  Parliament  [which]  havs 
been  incomprehensibly  ignored  for  more  thar 
a  hundred  years.  .  .  .  Finally  there  was  a  mass 
of  newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  resolutions  that  had  waited  £ 
century  for  someone  to  use  them  in  a  histon 
of  the  working-class  movement  of  1848.  .  . 
We  now  have  a  scholarly  account  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  labor  groups  of  the  revolutionary  period 
artisan,  industrial,  middle-of-the-road,  radical 
and  socialistic.  The  style  is  energetic,  and  the 
narrative  brisk.  Not  all  of  the  conclusions  art 
unexceptionable.  Noyes’s  forte  is  researcl 
rather  than  analysis  or  generalization,  but  hi: 
views  are  always  informed  and  persuasive.’ 
T.  S.  Hamerow 

Am  Hist  R  72:216  O  ’66  300w 
“Historians  long  have  been  aware  of  tin 
presence  of  a  ‘working  class’  in  the  turmoi 
of  the  German  revolution  of  1848-9,  but  th< 
precise  nature  and  role  of  that  ‘working  class 
=:arI'L?e?vn  +hiR1lIy  elusive..  [This  .study]  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  tiny  industrial  proletaria 
counted  for  little  in  the  proceedings'  whih 
the  artisans — the  ‘working  class’- — fearful  o 
the  process  of  industrialization,  sought  to  wir 
guarantees  from  the  authorities  to  '  insure  tin 
continued  existence  of  their  mode  of  produc- 
Gt  concludes]  that  disunity  anions 
the  working  class  aided  the  forces  of  the  oh 
order  to  reassert  themselves,  as  did  the  failurt 
of  the  Assembly  to  look  with  favor  upon  thi 
workers  requests.  Recommended  for  advance! 
undergraduates  and  graduate  students” 
Choice  3:707  O  ’66  190w 


NUECHTERLE1N,  DONALD  E.  Thailand  and 
the  struggle  for  Southeast  Asia.  279p  $5.95 
Cornell  univ.  press 

327.593  Thailand — History.  Asia,  .South¬ 
eastern — Politics  65-21996 

“After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  Thai  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  193u’s  and  during  World  War  II. 
[the  author]  devotes  the  major  part  of  his 
work  to  Thailand's  quest  for  security  in  the 
postwar  era.  He  evaluates  Thailand's  hopes 
and  disappointments  in  SEATO  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  impact  of  the  upheavals  in  Laos  upon 
its  foreign  policy.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Dale  Pontius 

Ann  Am  Acad  1168:191  N  ’66  450w 


“Nuechteriein’s  book  is  an  able  study  of 
Thailand's  post-war  attempt,  not  wholly  suc¬ 
cessful.  to  link  American  power  with  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  its  own  national  security  in  an 
extremely  unstable  region.  .  .  .  Nuechterlein's 
account  of  the  ebb  and  flow  in  U.S.-Thai  rela¬ 
tions  between  1959-62  in  response  to  events  in 
Laos  is  excellent.  This  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  undergraduate  course  in 
Southeast  Asia  politics.  Unfortunately,  no  map 
of  the  vitally  important  Mekong  River  region." 
Choice  3:258  My  '66  210w 
“In  this  brief  but  well  organized  study, 
Mr.  Nuechterlein,  an  American  governmental 
officer  who  spent  the  years  1961-1963  in  Bang¬ 
kok,  traces  the  political  and  diplomatic  history 
of  Thailand  during  the  last  three  decades. 
.  .  .  Since  the  study  was  apparently  completed 
before  the  expansion  of  the  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam,  this  crisis  and  its  effects  upon  Thai¬ 
land  are  inadequateiy  dealt  with.  There  is  a 
good  basic  bibliography  and  the  book  is  worth 
acquiring.’’  Hyman  Kubtin 

Library  j  91:690  F  1  ’66  150w 


NUGENT,  JOHN  PEER.  Call  Africa  999;  fore¬ 
word  by  Robert  Ruark.  255p  $5  Coward- 

McCann 

967  Africa,  Central— History.  Africa.  South 
— History  65-20399 

“Based  on  personal  experiences  .  .  .  and 

interviews  with  Jomo  Kenyatta.  Alan  Paton, 
Congo  mercenaries,  etc.,  this  .  .  .  book  ranges 
from  the  Congo  to  uhuru  in  Kenya,  from  S. 
Africa  to  revolt-tortured  Zanzibar.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


"I  hate  to  knock  a  fellow  newsman,  but  the 
lack  of  modesty  in  Nugent’s  book  offends  me, 
for  keeping  our  own  faces  out  of  the  picture 
is  one  of  the  few  qualities  most  members  of 
our  grimy  trade  can  claim.  ,  .  .  [Nugent]  did 
have  some  hair-raising  experiences  in  Katanga 
and  Zanzibar,  but  much  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  name-dropping  and  the  trivia  of  his  life 
in  Africa.  Although  [he]  promises  ‘adventure’ 
not  interpretation,  he  swaggers  through  Africa’s 
crises  firing  snap  judgments  from  the  hip.  .  .  . 
Following  today’s  fashion,  he  is  fascinated 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  Peril.  .  .  The 

role  of  Swashbuckling  Foreign  Correspondent 
—tough  of  hide  as  a  rhino,  soft  as  molasses 
mside— went  out  of  style  when  the  jet  plane 
and  television  rubbed  the  easy  glamour  off 
exotic  places.  Now  that  Nairobi  is  only  a  few 
hours  away,  the  details1  of,  say,  dinner  ritual 
in  the  Nugent  home  are  no  longer  of  consuming 
interest.”  David  Hapgood 

Book  Week  pl3  Je  26  ’66  400w 
“Nugent,  formerly  Newsweek’s  African  cor¬ 
respondent.  makes  no  concession  to  the  proper 
or  official  views  on  Africa  and.  as  a  result,  his 
candidness  will  displease  many,  especially  do- 
gooders  who,  according  to  Nugent,  ignore  real¬ 
ity  for  slogans.  A  harsh,  heretical,  sometimes 
hasty  hook.  In  spite  of  some  smart-aleck,  self 
congratulatory  moments,  this  has  something 
to  say  about  a  continent  in  the  making — or 
breaking.” 

Library  J  90:4644  O  15  '65  110w  [TA] 


irr  ETHE«.!p-  Life  in  a  Leyte  village. 
166p  ll  maps  $5  Univ.  of  Wash-  press 

301.44  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands  (Province) 

65-23916 

<<  ^  study  of  a  Philippine  community, 

a  short  section  on  reasons  for  selecting  the 
village  studied  precedes  a  .  .  history  of 
the  dim  beginnings  of  the  community  through 
§•  Lit  .  description  of  the  Japanese  occupation 
jo  the  time  of  the  study  in  1956.  Short  sections 
men  to!  km  on  the  political  organization  and 
the  types  of  housing  and  clothing.  Subsequent 
sections  on  the  socioeconomic  structure,  house- 
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hold  composition,  mother-child  relationships, 
and  dyadic  relations  in  the  family  present  the 
basic  materials  of  the  study.”  (Science)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


A  monograph  (1)  for  specialists  in  Philip¬ 
pine  and  Southeast  Asian  cultures  and  (2)  for 
field  workers  studying  child  training  practices. 
■  .  ..  [The  author]  presents  her  materials  in 
classic  ethnological  style.  The  study,  including 
photographs,  maps,  and  figures,  is  relatively 
short,  but  the  brevity  is  enhanced  by  ample 
appendices,  notes,  index,  and  an  excellent  bib¬ 
liography.  Undergraduates  majoring  in-  anthro¬ 
pology.  sociology,  or  social  psychology  will  find 
this  volume  extremely  valuable,  since  it  is  an 
exploration  of  a  pioneer  area  and  illustrates  a 
growing  trend  in  culture  and  personality 
studies.” 

Choice  3:724  O  ’66  lOOw 
“The  amount  of  information  packed  into  this 
small  volume  is  remarkable.  ...  I  found  the 
sections  on  household  composition  and  the 
patterns  of  kinship  relationships  especially 
significant.  Anthropologists  will  want  to  ex¬ 
amine  closely  Nurge’s  delineation  of  eight 
types  of  nuclear  households.  Meaningful  clas¬ 
sifications  of  household  types  long  have  been 
a  nagging  problem  to  ethnographers.  .  .  . 

Nurge’s  analysis  and  interpretations  [here] 
are  provocative.  .  .  .  Detailed  comparisons 

with  other  studies  of  Philippine  villages  are 
not  made,  an  omission  that  scholars  concerned 
with  the  Philippines  will  miss.”  E.  P.  Dozier 
Science  151:1071  Mr  4  ’66  650w 


NUTTING,  ANTHONY.  Gordon  of  Khartoum: 
martyr  and  misfit  [Eng  title:  Gordon;  martyr 
and  misfit],  323p  pi  maps  $6  Potter,  C.  N. 

B  or  92  Gordon,  Charles  George  66-17887 
A  biography.  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  N  10  '66 

12uw 

Economist  220:361  J1  23  ’66  650w 


“[This  study]  poses  new  problems  and 
theories  but  in  the  end  solves  little.  .  .  .  The 
old  question  of  homosexuality  in  Gordon’s 
life  is  raised,  but  apart  from  the  fact  he  was 
unmarried  and  had  done  much  for  poor  boys. 
Mr.  Nutting  drags  nothing  from  the  British 
Museum  correspondence.  It  is  true  that  Gordon 
was  a  fanatic  and  that  he  probably  hoped  to 
die  in  the  service  of  his  country,  but  although 
he  was  a  misfit  he  led  an  exemplary  life.  The 
book  is  excellently  written,  and  although 
there  are  no  references,  .  .  .  and  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  definitive  biography,  it  should 
be  purchased  for  major  history  collections.” 
P.  W-  Filby 

Library  J  91:4110  S  15  ’66  140w 
“[The  author’s]  interpretation  is  sensible 
and  intelligent,  stressing  the  increase  in  mysti¬ 
cism  and  fatalism,  slightly  playing  down  the 
achievement  in  China,  and  making  a  dubious 
case  for  the  Gladstone  government  ...  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Khartoum.”  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  72:138  J1  22  ’66  210w 
“Anthony  Nutting’s  biography  of  the  einema- 
scopic  Gordon,  despite  the  cliche-ridden  style, 
is  an  improvement  over  his  book  on  that  other 
misfit,  Lawrence  [of  Arabia,  BRD  1962],  Short- 
cutting  across  minor  missions  and  commands, 
Nutting  follows  largely  the  factual  lines  of  the 
similarly  titled  rehabilitation  published  by  Lord 
Elton  [BRD  1955] ;  yet  he  is  considerably  more 
skeptical  in  tone,  evaluating  rather  than  report¬ 
ing  much  the  same  material.  For  details  .  .  .  the 
curious  will  still  have  to  refer  to  the  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  Lord  Elton;  but  Nutting  tells  the 
familiar  story  leading  up  to  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Khartoum  in  1884,  and  attempts  to  explain  why, 
with  the  exasperating  Gordon  in  command,  it 
had  to  happen.”  Stanley  Weintraub 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  20  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:116  O  31  ’66  600w 
“Political  and  ministerial  experience  has 
helped  to  strengthen  Mr.  Nutting’s  sense  of 
perspective.  .  .  .  But  his  primary  aim  has 

rightly  been  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  Gordon’s 
mystery,  and  in  that  context  this  biography 
fails  to  carry  conviction.  .  .  .  Gordon’s  nature 
was  so  kaleidoscopic  and  perverse  that  it  pose's 
an  exceptionally  testing  psychological  problem. 
In  his  case,  therefore,  it  is  even  more  than 
ordinarily  necessary  that  a  biographer  should 
digest  and  evaluate  the  full  range  of  extant 
documentary  material.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Nutting, 
who  uses  only  those  papers  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  quotes  nothing  from  them  that 
has  not  been  printed  before.  .  .  .  This  account 


of  Gordon’s  career  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
standard  life,  and  its  claim  to  have  solved  ‘the 
enigma  of  Charles  Gordon’  was  imprudent.  But 
it  stimulates  and  sparkles  and  is  admirably 
proportioned. 

TLS  p607  J1  14  ’66  750w 


NYE,  JOSEPH  S.  Pan-Africanism  and  East 

African  integration,  by  Joseph  a.  Nye,  Jr. 

307p  maps  $7.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
320.159  Africa,  East— Politics.  Africa,  East- 
Economic  conditions.  Pan -Africanism 

65-22063 

The  author  is  a  Research  Associate  at  the 
Center  tor  International  Affairs,  Harvard 
University.  _ln  this  study  he  “attempts  to 
evaluate  the  influence  of  the  system  of  ideas 
known  as  Pan-Africanism  upon  a  particular 
case  of  attempted  political  integration  in 
Africa.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  F.  Lofchie 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:458  Je  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Basil  Davidson 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:191  J1  ’66  500w 
“[This]  is  a  valuable  addition  to  recent 
literature  concerning  East  Africa,  and  also, 
a£lth?r  1S  securely  grounded  in  the 

rba,Ci,kground  of  his  subject,  to  the 
iiteiature  of  the  problems  of  poiiticai  integra- 
u?/1  •  A  -Nye  explains  [the]  failure 

U>f  integration]  through  an  analysis  of  the 
o  ideas  of  East  Africa,  greatly 

adding  to  the  value  of  his  information  by  many 
interviews  with  the  leaders  of  the  countries 
oSsC6rn®di  •  state  of  political,  economic, 

and  social  integration  m  East  Africa  is  also 
discussed,  with  all  the  strengths  and  weak- 

brought  rforthn®  t0  greater  uni°n  carefully 
Choice  3:258  My  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:118  Ja  1  ’66  170w 
Nye  argues  persuasively  that  in  East 
Africa  the  ideology  of  the  political  elite  is  a 
determining  national  policy, 
particularly  m  two  instances  which  he  ex¬ 
amines  m  detail:  the  East  Africa  rejection  of 
associate  status  with  the  European  Economic 
XX?uJ?.unl^y’  a}ld  the  failure  of  Uganda.  Kenya, 
G4Kordin8anylka  t0  federate  in  1963.”  Prosser 
Yale  R  55:589  Je  ’66  450w 


NYE,  RUSSEL  B.  The  almost  chosen  people: 

vrvX Lb?  history  of  American  ideas.  374p 
$7.50  Mich,  state  umv.  press 


917.3  Philosophy,  American, 
tual  life 


U.S. — Intellec- 
65-26957 


,,  .Phis  study  is  an  attempt  to  define  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  explain,  by.  tracing  their  historical  de- 
y^PPment,  some  ot  the  fundamental  concepts 
which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  spe- 
American  mind.  .  .  .  Professor  Nye  U- 
h0;w  4-mericans  have  adapted  and  used 
m,  developing  their  own  national  in¬ 
tellectual  tradition;  and  how  these  ideas,  com¬ 
mon,  to  Western  civilization,  have  been  shaped 
modified,  and  sometimes  redefined  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  necessities  of  the  American  ex¬ 
perience.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibU- 
ographies.  Index. 


,  .  this  book,  Dr.  Nye  examines  American 
history  in  terms  of  various  themes;  nature,  in- 
dividualism,  equality,  and  so  on.  This  approach 
nllstory  has  much  to  recom- 
niend  it,  for  it  allows  us  to  select  and  focus 
m  depth  upon  the  development  of  a  particular 
concept  or  idea..  .  .  History  can  and  should 
h®  exciting  reading.  Dr.  Nye  makes  it  that  with 
no  loss  of  academic  content.  This  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  the  reader  will  refer  to  afaiA  and 
again  Recommended  for  all  history  collections, 
and  for  general  reading.”  Howard  Ozmon 
Library  J  91:4132  S  15  ’66  llOw 
"Professor  Nye  makes  no  attempt  to  relate 
one.  essay  to  another,  or  to  tie  together  the 
various  trends  and  transformations  he  dis- 
cerns.  .  .  I  he.  unhappy  result  of  trying  to 
cover  both  the  history  of  ideas  and  their  Sup¬ 
posed  effects  on  society  is  a  thinning  down  of 
narrative  and  analysis.  .  .  .  Certainly  an 

American  college  student  who  has  had  a  good 
general  course  in  American  history  would  find 
much  of  the  book  stale  and  platitudinous 
Some  of  Professor  Nye’s  essays  are  far ‘more 
successful  than,  others.  Those  on  nationalism, 
the  sense  of  mission,  and  free  enterprise  have 
fresher  things  to  say  .  .  .  than  those  on  prog¬ 
ress,  individualism,  and  equality.  .  .  .  [He] 
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NYE,  R.  B. — Continued 

is  illuminating'  on  the  tensions  between  the  ideal 
and  actual  in  American  life,  .  .  .  [but]  pays 
little  attention  to  rebels,  dissidents,  and  nay¬ 
sayers,  especially  those  who  rejected  one  or 
more  elements  of  the  American  creed.’  D.  B. 
Davis 

Sat  R  49:26  S  3  ’66  2500w 


NYE,  WILBUR  STURTEVANT.  Here  come 
the  rebels!  maps  by  the  author.  412p  $7.95 
La.  state  univ.  press 

973.7  U.S.— History— Civil  War— Campaigns 
and  battles  65-12839 

This  story  of  the  “last  invasion  of  the  North 
— when  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  moved 
deep  into  Pennsylvania — carries  the  reader 
through  the  events  leading  up  to  Gettysburg. 
Focusing  primarily  on  the  march  of  R.  fc>. 
Ewell's  Second  Corps,  formerly  commanded  by 
Stonewall  Jackson,  it  describes  the  action 
around  Winchester  from  Confederate  and 
Federal  viewpoints.  It  contains  .  .  .  accounts 
of  the  cavalry  engagements  at  Aidie,  Middle- 
burg,  and  Uppervilie  .  .  .  [and  describes] 
reactions  in  the  North  to  the  assault.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Nye  has  relied  most  heavily  upon  the 
Official  Records,  supplemented  with  printed 
accounts  by  participants  and  regimental  his¬ 
tories,  and  to  a  lesser  but  adequate  extent  with 
manuscript  materials,  largely  Pennsylvania 
sources  from  the  path  of  the  invasion.  His 
descriptions  of  combat  are  enhanced  by  unusual 
and  valuable  notes  relating  present-day  land¬ 
marks  to  the  course  of  action.  Readers  familiar 
with  the  battlefield  maps  he  has  prepared  for 
other  works  will  not  be  surprised  by  his  un¬ 
commonly  keen  perception  of  the  influence  of 
terrain  upon  tactics.  .  .  .  Nye  has  shown  that 
a  writer  willing  to  take  pains  with  his  research 
can  still  find  stimulating  material  in  one  of 
the  most  frequently  studied  campaigns  of  the 
war.”  R.  F.  Weigley 

Am  Hist  R  71:699  Ja  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:360  Je  ’66  70w 

"Greatest  attention  is  given  to  those  engage¬ 
ments  which  previously  have  received  the 
least  treatment.  .  .  .  There  is  little  concern 
for  Union  military  activity,  but  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  efforts  of  both  sides  to  secure 
and  evaluate  military  intelligence  and  to  make 
military  decisions  at  political  levels.  Detailed 
maps  make  it  possible  to  follow  the  invasion 
route.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:666  D  ’65  90w 
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OAKESHOTT,  EWART,  jt.  auth.  Fighting 

men.  See  Treece.  H. 


OATES,  DAVID.  The  dawn 
lization.  See  Rice.  D.  T. 


of  European  civl- 


O-BALLANCE,  EDGAR.  The  Greek  Civil  War 
1944-1949;  with  a  foreword  by  C  M.  Wood- 
house.  237p  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

?o^o51$,rree<4<?’  Modern— History.  World  War 
1939-:i945— Underground  movements.  Work 
War,  1939-1945 — Greece,  Modern.  Commu¬ 
nism — Greece,  Modern  66-1247! 

“During  and  after  World  War  II  the  Greel 
Communists  made  three  unsuccessful  attempt: 
to  win  the  country.  The  first  was  in  1943-44  a: 
part  of  tlie  Resistance  movement.  The  seconc 
was  an  armed  revolt  in  Athens  in  December 
1944.  The  third  attempt  was  a  guerrilla  anc 
conventional  war  ranging  over  the  whol< 
of  Greece  from  1945  to  October,  1949.”  (Libran 
J)  the  author  analyses  these  uprisings  ani 
sets  down  reasons  for  their  failure.  Appendix 
Initials  used  in  the  text.  Bibliography'  Index, 


"A  timely  and  absorbing  book,  but  alsr 
overpriced  and  weakly  documented.  Writter 
by  a  British  army  officer,  it  is  strong  in  milk 
tary  analysis,  but  not  particularly  enlighten¬ 
ing  on  the  political  aspects.  It  reduces  th 
complex  contest  for  power  over  Greece  tr>  - 

manageable  narrative  but  sacrifices  some  o' 
its  clarity  by  excessive  use  of  initial  kite?' 
to  designate  military  and  political  oWanira 
tions.  It  draws  informative  parallels  betwftr 


the  guerrilla  tactics  of  the  Greek  and  Chinese 
civil  wars,  but  fails  to  extend  the  parallels 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  This  book  should  yield 
preference  to  D.  G.  Kousoulas’  Revolution 
and  Defeat:  The  Story  of  the  Greek  Communist 
Party  [BRD  1966],  but  it  is  a  worthwhile 
supplement.” 

Choice  3:707  O  ’66  llOw 


“The  reason  usually  given  for  the  final  de¬ 
feat  [of  the  Greek  Communists]  is  that  Tito 
closed  the  Greek- Yugoslav  border,  thus  cutting 
off  supplies  and  a  refuge.  Mr.  O’Ballance  main¬ 
tains  that  Tito’s  action  was  one,  but  not  the 
most  important,  cause  for  failure.  To  bring 
out  the  other  reasons  and  thereby  to  show 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  Communist  insur¬ 
gent  warfare  is  the  purpose  of  this  excellent 
narrative.  O’Ballance,  ah  experienced  writer  on 
contemporary  military  history,  tells  the  story 
vividly  and  compellingly.  While  giving  ample 
detail,  he  never  lets  the  reader  lose  sight  of 
the  whole  scene.  Warmly  recommended  for  all 
libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:2838  Je  1  '66  200w 


OBENHAUS,  VICTOR.  Ethics  for  an  industrial 
age;  a  Christian  inquiry;  afterword  by  F. 
Ernest  Johnson.  338p  $4.75  Harper 

171  Christianity  and  economics.  Social 
ethics  65-21020 

“Obenhaus’  study  is  the  final  volume  in  the 
series  on  The  Ethics'  and  Economics  of  Society, 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Church  and 
Economic  Life  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  It  attempts  to  survey  in  a  non¬ 
technical  way  the  maj’or  economic  problems 
confronting  the  Christian  who  seeks  to  act 
responsibly  in  an  ‘industrial  age.’  The  central 
emphasis  of  the  book  is  on  what  Obenhaus 
terms  the  ‘factual  and  analytical’  foundations 
of  responsible  behavior,  i.e.  the  technical 
knowledge  concerning  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  various  courses  of  action  for  the 
persons  affected  by  them.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references. 


[Obenhaus]  has  probably  given  us  the  best 
general  introduction  in  print  to  the  economic 
questions  which  call  for  critical  and  sensitive 
ethical  reflecton.  [He]  also  gives  brief  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  he  terms  the  ‘spiritual  founda¬ 
tions  of  responsible  behavior,  i.e.  the  ‘pattern 
of  attitudes  and  values’  which  determine  how 
persons  will  act  ‘in  view  of  the  anticipated 
consequences  of  their  behavior.’  In  general, 
^is  material  is  not  handled  with  the  same 
effectiveness  and  depth  as  the  discussion  of 
technical  economic  questions.  A  concluding 
essay.  Reflections  on  Ethics  and  Economics? 
by  F.  E.  Johnson,  a  study  consultant  for  the 
entire  series,  is .  mix.ed  in  quality.  Obenhaus’ 
work,  however,  is  highly  recommended.” 
Choice  3:321  Je  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  90:4985  N  15  ’65  130w 


J.  M  a IV!  tiLE  r  ON.  Writing-  man’s  great 

irme&.50(PO«lJnSt  PU&iSn1  ^ 

(  411  Writing — History.  Alphabet  64-16800 
(-n?Thte  malP  Purpose  of  this  book  is  to  tell 
°!  °Hr  owJi  alphabet,  the  history  of 
cH- o rvrx  traced  back  through  successive 

of  development  to  a  primitive  sta0-© 
when  all  records  were  merely  the  pictures  of 
thme-s  or  words  or  ideas.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
ot  this  book  to  relate  the  historv  of  all  systems 
of  writing.-  (Introd)  Bibliography.  IndJI 

technically  correct,  the  over-sirrmlifi- 
tlfiHit¥eatoC07&  historical  subjPectrrliSes 

An™ .T1!  ,  those  who  wish  only  the 
elemental  facets  of  this  fascinating  subject 

si 

college  librarv'  '  fnS  ls  a  w,ork  for  the 
fRRn  iQfoi  ■  ^  [David]  Dmnger’s  Writing 

Choice  3:515  S  ’66  190w 

print™83  igg®  »  ^hfh  the  invention  of 

cipherment  of  EgvptianaeTin^pmTenf  and  de- 
writmg.  With  it?  pSnaw  Mesopotamian 
maps  and  its  clear  stadetnS'T  djawmgs.  and 
for  the  young  reader.’’'  R’  E^stevens3  suitabi0 
Library  j  90;2853  Je  15  ’65  130w 
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O’BRIEN,  FRANK.  Crisis  in  world  communism: 
Marxism  in  search  of  efficiency.  19lp  $4.95 
Free  press 

338  Russia — Economic  policy.  Russia — For¬ 
eign  relations  65-16439 

An  “attempt  to  appraise  Soviet  domestic  and 
international  economic  policy  in  the  decade  fol¬ 
lowing  Stalin’s  death.”  (Introd)  The  book  “is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  .  .  .  deals  with 
the  goals  and  problems  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
.  .  .  Part  XI  .  .  .  explores  Communist  doctrines 
and  programs,  and  examines  the  working  out  of 
Maoist  Communism  in  China.  Part  III  .  .  . 
deals  with  the  question  of  Soviet  economic  re¬ 
lations  with  the  West  and  with  underdeveloped 
countries.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


“[This]  is  not  so  much  a  study  as  a  lengthy 
editorial  with  illustrative  facts  and  statistics. 

.  .  .  [The  author’s]  ignorance  is  painfully  ap¬ 
parent.  Veblen’s  technocracy.  Mill’s  notions  on 
distribution,  and  Lenin's  theory  of  imperialism 
are  all  ascribed  to  Marx.  .  .  .  Comparisons  of 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  economies  are  on  the  same 
level  of  superficiality.  The  term  ‘efficiency’  is 
used  uncritically  to  mean  output  per  man-hour. 
The  author  thus  shows  that  the  U.S.  economy 
is  more  efficient — just  as  Soviet  economists  have 
used  their  country’s  greater  ouput  per  unit  of 
capital  to  show  superior  efficiency  by  their  defi¬ 
nition.”  Thomas  Sowell 

Am  Econ  R  59:911  S  ’65  900w 
“The  author  raises  some  interesting  questions, 
but  fails  to  answer  them.  ...  No  serious  effort 
is  made  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  various 
forces  of  historical  tradition,  nationalism,  self- 
interest,  and  so  on,  which  work  alongside  and 
modify  the  Marxian  ideology.  All  this  hardly 
facilitates  comprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in 
what  was  once  the  Communist  world.  .  .  . 
Virtually  every  issue  is  oversimplified,  and  every 
deficiency  seems  to  be  blamed  on  Marxism  or  on 
ideology.  .  .  .  Despite  some  useful  pages,  this 
book  does  not  contribute  much  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  world  communism.”  A.  Nove 
Ann  Am  Acad  366:155  Jl  ’66  500w 


O’CONNELL,  JEFFREY.  Safety  last;  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  auto  industry,  by  Jeffrey 
O’Connell  and  Arthur  Myers.  226p  $4.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

629.28  Automobiles — Safety  appliances. 

Automobile  industry  and  trade  68-12008 
This  book  “charges  that  Detroit  has  deter¬ 
minedly  fought  legislation  and  public  pressure 
to  build  safer  cars  and  has.  in  fact,  attempted 
to  shift  the  attention  from  its  dangerous 
machines  to  the  driver  and  the  road.  .  .  . 
[The  book  also  reports  efforts]  to  carry  forward 
legislation  to  force  Detroit  to  build  safer  cars.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 


“[This]  collaboration  by  a  specialist  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  law  and  a  magazine  free¬ 
lancer.  suffers  from  the  defects  common  to  the 
latter's  trade:  unfelicitous  prose,  .  .  .  un¬ 
helpful  characterizations,  .  .  .  and  a  readiness 
to  credit  the  opinions  of  experts,  including  even 
theories  of  psychologists  about  why  people 
let  cars  run  into  them.  Despite  all,  the  authors 
have  a  worthy  subject,  which  they  have  re¬ 
searched  in  a  businesslike  way.  Their  central 
argument  is  forthright  and  amply  documented.” 
Walter  Goodman 

Book  Week  p9  Ap  24  ’66  600w 
Christian  Century  83:337  Mr  16  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Dole 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  14  ’66 

330w 

Reviewed  by  Harvey  Swados 

Commentary  41:88  Je  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Larrabee 

Harper  232:117  Ap  ’66  550w 
“This  book,  written  by  a  law  professor  and  a 
former  newspaperman,  is  well  documented,  well 
written,  and  intensely  interesting.  It  is  also 
a  maddening,  heart-rending  expose  of  what  an 
industry  will  do  in  the  name  of  corporate  pro¬ 
fits.  Of  special  interest  is  a  list  of  66  safety 
features  the  Massachusetts  division  of  the 
AAA  has  tried  to  introduce  into  the  state 
legislature.  .  .  .  Much  in  the  news  nowadays, 
this  book  about  automobile  safety,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  should  be  purchased  by  every  library  and 
read  by  every  responsible  adult  in  the  country.” 
F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  91:1236  Mr  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Mumford 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  Ap  28  ’66  2500w 


O'CONNOR,  EDWIN. 

$6.95  Little 


All  in  the  family.  434p 
66-24017 


“The  Kinsellas  are  a  wealthy,  Irish  Massa¬ 
chusetts  family,  dominated — at  first — by  .  the 
father,  who  insists  that  his  sons  enter  politics 
to  clean  up  a  thoroughly  corrupt  political  situ¬ 
ation.  One  son  [Charles]  is  elected  Governor, 
but  political  power  subtly  affects  him,  ethical 
problems  evoke  sharp  differences  and  cause  the 
eventual  break-up  of  the  family.”  (Library  Jl 
The  story  is  narrated  by  a  cousin,  Jack  Kin- 
sella,  a  successful  adventure-story  writer  who 
had  been  Frank  Skeffington’s  secretary  in  The 
Last  Hurrah  (BRD  1956). 


Reviewed  by  P.  K.  Cuneo 

America  115:393  O  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Jones 

Atlantic  218:117  O  ’66  2400w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  26:236  O  1  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  pi  O  2  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  S  29  ’66 
43  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Burns 

Critic  25:95  O  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:3471  Jl  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:5784  N  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 
“Edwin  O’Connor  has  written  a  memorable 
novel.  .  .  .  [He]  has  launched  himself  on  what 
could  be  a  monumental  chronicle  of  the  Irish- 
Americans  of  Massachusetts,  with  Boston  as 
Barchester,  the  politician  replacing  the  parson. 

.  .  .  Through  [Jack  Kinsella's]  eyes,  and  his 
only,  we  see  three  men  of  high  attainments 
and  capabilities  diverted  from  fulfillment,  dimin¬ 
ished  and  perhaps  destroyed,  by  political  cor¬ 
ruption.  .  .  .  [However]  we  are  told  much  that 
we  might  better  have  been  permitted  to  observe. 
In  compensation,  the  book  is  filled  with  talk, 
much  of  it  wonderful  talk.  .  .  .  The  author  un¬ 
derstands  the  complexities  of  Massachusetts 
politics  and  the  Irish- American  mind  (if  it  can 
ever  be  understood)  and  sociologists  would  bene¬ 
fit  as  much  from  his  pages  as  any  reader.” 
Herbert  Kenny 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  25  ’66  600w 
“The  climax  of  the  novel  is  grim  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  (melodrama,  though  it  may  strain 
credulity,  and  does  in  this  case,  can  be  quite 
entertaining,  too),  marking  the  breakup  of  the 
clan  and  the  abandonment  of  the  code.  [The] 
plot,  alternately  sentimental  and  cynical,  doesn’t 
amount  to  much,  but  it  is  easily  ignored.  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  considerable  steam  has  gone  into 
characters  and  brief  scenes  and,  above  all,  con¬ 
versations.  His  spoken  lines  have  the  ring  of 
dead- shot  accuracy,  and  when  he  is  at  his  best 
there  is  almost  no  need  to  tag  them  with  the 
names  of  the  speakers.  .  .  .  Using  a  narrator 
as  guide,  Mr.  O’Connor  takes  his  readers  right 
into  a  world  of  politics  and  politicians  that  is 
ordinarily  closed  to  ordinary  people.  This  [nar¬ 
rator’s)  .  .  .  story  makes  a  subplot  that  is  too 
sticky  for  my  own  taste.  Even  so,  and  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  narrator-guide,  he  is  not 
just  a  literary  device  but  somebody  the  other 
characters  might  really  want  to  have  around.” 
Edith  Oliver 

New  Yorker  42:241  O  15  ’66  400w 
“  ‘The  Last  Hurrah’  was  Edwin  O’Connor’s 
postmortem  for  old-style  machine  politics  as 
typified  by  Boston’s  Boss  Curley  masquerading 
as  Frank  Skeffington.  ‘All  in  the  Family’  is 
his  attempted  checkup  on  the  new  politics 
that  emerged  with  the  Kennedys.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  far  from  political  penetration,  nor 
does  the  novel  succeed  as  the  anatomy  of  an 
extraordinary  family.  O’Connor’s  insight  func¬ 
tions  well  only  when  he  is  dealing  with  in¬ 
dividual  personalities.  .  .  .  [He]  seems  to  be 
saying  that  the  new  politics  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  old:  it  makes  strange  bedfellows, 
and  once  in  bed  they’re  stuck  with  each  other. 
.  .  .  O’Connor  is  infinitely  better  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  bits.  .  .  .  There  may  be  a  fine,  cuttingly 
American  novel  in  the  Kennedy  saga;  this  is 
not  yet  it.” 

Newsweek  68:116  S  19  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Darack 

Sat  R  49:64  O  1  ’66  700w 


O'CONNOR,  JACK.  The  shotgun  book.  332p  11 
$8.95  Knopf 

799.2  Shotguns.  Shooting.  Hunting 

64-20172 

In  this  book  “the  different  types  of  shotguns 
from  the  simple  single  shot  to  autoloaders, 
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O’CONNOR,  JACK — Continued, 
doubles,  pumps,  and  strange  combinations  of 
three  and  four  barrels  are  discussed.  .  .  .  There 
are  sections  on  patterning,  chokes,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  leading  techniques  and  effective 
ranges.  .  .  .  Loads  for  various  game  animals 
and  target  shooting  are  given  as  are  hand¬ 
loading  techniques  and  tips.”  (Library  J) 


“This  readable  ‘encyclopedia’  of  information 
on  shotguns  and  shotgunning  was  written  by 
Jack  O’Connor,  long  associated  with  Outdoor 
Life  Magazine.  There  is  something  here  for 
all  scatter  gunners  whether  the  interest  lies 
in  trap,  skeet,  upland  game,  big  game,  or 
collecting.  .  .  .  Mr.  O’Connor’s  writing  is  filled 
with  personal  reminiscences  and  opinions  that 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  shotgunning  although 
he  does  tend  to  repeat  himself  from  time  to 
time.  Those  familiar  with  the  author’s  style 
will  find  this  book  very  enjoyable.  For  sport¬ 
ing  collections.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  90:4995  N  15  ’65  ,150w 
“[This  book]  Is  for  serious  hunters,  not 
armchair  sportsmen.  A  companion  to  the 
author’s  ‘The  Rifle  Book’  illustrated  with 
many  photographs,  tables  and  cross-section 
sketches,  it  is  full  of  technical  information.” 
Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  D  5  ’65  40w 


O  CONNOR,  RAYMOND  G.,  ed.  American  de¬ 
fense  policy  in  perspective:  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  377p  $7.50:  pa  $3-95 
Wiley 

355.03  U.S. — Military  policy.  U.S. — History, 
Military  65-21436 

The  forty-nine  selections  are  drawn  from 
books,  articles,  speeches  and  official  documents, 
"in  emphasizing  the  broad  aspects  of  .  .  . 
policies,  tactical  or  battle  history  has  been 
held  to  a  minimum.  Overall  strategy,  however, 
is  treated  when  dealing  with  the  wars.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  chapter  on  each  of  America’s  major 
wars  which  generally  gives  an  account  of  the 
strategy  and  lessons  learned.  In  addition,  some 
coverage  is  given  to  the  periods  between  wars 
as  well  as  to  special  subjects  such  as  ‘The 
Rise  of  the  New  Navy’  and  ‘The  Concept  of 
Air  Warfare.’  The  editor  contributes  a  preface 
and  a  brief  introduction  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  chapters."  (SociaJL  Studies)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


,.J®e  organizational]  approach  achieves 
little  continuity  and  less  analysis  of  basic 
issues.  In  the  .preface  O’Connor  remarks  that 
Today  the  United  States  has  been  placed  in 
...  an  unprecedented  position.  .  .  It  has 
been  extremely  ,  difficult  ...  for  the  nation  to 
adjust  its  thinking  .  .  to  encompass  Tits]  new 
responsibility.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  confusion  stems 
from  a  failure,  to  understand  the  role  of 
military  power  in  American  development  ’ 
hew  scholars  or  students  will  care  to  question 
validity  of  these  hackneyed  ponderosities 
but  their  understanding  of  present-day  dilem- 
nSl'  ?pt  to  be  materially  aided  by 
Matthew  Steele  on  the  American  Revolution 
Emory  Upton  on  the  Mexican  War,  Frederic 

WovS  ^?'+l?ek0Jrei-  ,  °-tVr  Spanish -American 

War,  or  the  official  World  War  II  reports  of 
Arnold, .  King,  and  Marshall.  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  in  other  words,  is  of  little  more  than 
antiquarian  interest.  In  general  the  best  pas¬ 
sages  are  written  by  living  historians  but  un¬ 
fortunately  some  of  the  selections  simply  do 
not  represent  the  best  historical  thought  past 
or  present,  about,  the  problems  discussed  ” 

J  Am  Hist  52:673  D  '65  270w 
“With  all  the  confusion  .  .  over  the  current 
American  effort  in  the  Vietnam  struggle  this 
volume  is,  indeed,  timely.  .  .  The^vohiine 
at  times  lacks  continuity,  and  'the  selections 
used  vary  greatly  in  quality.  .  .  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  editor  has  made  some 
rmm  w0lc?sj  For*  example,  the  chapter  on  the 
Civil  War  taken  from  the  writings  of  Theodore 
Hopp,  T.  Harry  Williams,  and  Bruce  Catton 
is  excellent.  American  Defense  Policy  in  Pern 
spective.  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  anv 
library  in  these  trying  times.”  j  j 

Social  Studies  57:274  N  ’66  270w  “  ° 


O’CONNOR,  RICHARD.  Bret  Harte'  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  331p  il  $6.95  Little  ’  a  biog- 

B  or  92  Harte,  Bret  66-10981 

A  biography  of  ‘.‘one  of  the  first  and  foremosl 
of  America’ s  ‘regional  writers.  ’  ”  (Published 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  ucuonsnei  s 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  40w 


Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Booth 

Am  Lit  38:400  N  ’66  400w 
“O’Connor  wisely  foregoes  a  resolution  of  his 
subject’s  paradoxes.  Written  in  a  lively  anec¬ 
dotal  style  .  .  .  O’Connor  does  admirably  well  in 
.  .  .  capturing  Harte’s  elegant  and  sometimes 
dubious  activities  in  British  high  society.  .  .  . 
[Bret  Harte,  Argonaut  and  Exile]  by  George  R. 
Stewart  [BRD  1931],  continues  to  be  the  au¬ 
thoritative  life:  this  latest  biograpny  in  no 
sense  competes  with  the  Stewart  book.  O’Con¬ 
nor  does  not .  seem  to  introduce  any  new  ma¬ 
terials  on  Harte,  nor  does  he  attempt  a  new 
critical  estimate  of  Harte’s  place  in  American 
literary  history.”  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  26:6  Ap  1  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Shwyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  14  ’65 
120w 

"Mr.  O’Connor,  a  newspaperman  who  studied 
Harte  while  working  in  Sacramento,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  understanding  but  critical  biography 
of  Harte  as  a  fopp>sh  man,  buffeted  by  success 
so  suddenly  and  intensely  that  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  book  of  literary 
criticism.  The  style  is  quite  readable.  A  list 
of  Harte’s  best  known  characters  is  included. 
Recommended  mostly  for  large-  or  medium- 
size  public  libraries.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:1411  Mr  15  '66  170w 
Library  J  91:2238  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Biographer  O’Connor,  whose  previous  books 
have  shown  a  taste  for  the  minor  figures  in 
America’s  past — Bat  Masterson,  James  Gordon 
Bennett  Jr.,  Jack  London — sensibly  confines 
himself  to  the  life  and  the  figure  of  the  man. 
Both  make  handsome  contributions  to  the 
kind  of  story  that  O’Connor  enjoys  telling  and 
consequently  tells  very  well.” 

Time  87:116  Mr  18  ’66  500w 


O’DEA,  THOMAS  F.  The  sociology  of  religion. 

120p  $3.95:  pa  $1.50  Prentice-Hall 
200.1  Religion  and  sociology  66-10807 

This  book  "encompasses  an  historical  survey 
of  the  principal  theories,  concepts,  and  general¬ 
izations  of  the  field,  [and]  offers  an  .  .  .  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  sociological  investigation  of 
the  relationships  between  religion  and  society. 
It  summarizes,  integrates,  and  analyzes  the 
contributions  of  leading  scholars,  past  and 
present,  who  have  investigated  the  origins  of 
religious  ideas  and  ideals  a.nd  their  influences 
upon  changing  social  institutions.  .  .  .  [There 
is  also  an],  examination  of  the  analogies  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  phenomena  of  national¬ 
ism.  and  socialism  as  these  latter  are  found  in 
various  social  structures.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Hassenger 

America  114:564  Ap  16  ’66  340w 

&  compact,  stimulating  little  book. 

.  .  ..  the  author  has  done  a  fine  iob  of  con¬ 
densing  a  vast  array  of  classical  and  contem- 
porary  sociology  into  a  meaty  book  which 
should  prove  valuable  for  a  quick  review  of  the 
"eld-  .  .  .  [Its]  major  contribution  ...  is  to 
cover  the  theoretical  portion  of  a  semester's 
course  ?'Vt!Je  sociology  of  religion.  It  also 
c,®?pt1rlb,ite  t0  causes  covering  topics  such 
as  social  change,  race  and  ethnic  relations 
,theorV-  ,  Students  should  find 
[4,  provocative,  clear,  and  on  an  ‘adult’  level 

layman  interested 
^'ii^  ^  sociolopry  has  to  say  about  roli^ioM 

LazerwPtz1'  fr0m  this  brief  volume-”  Bernard 
Am  Soc  R  31:574  Ag  ‘66  550w 


O  DELL,  SCOTT.  The  king-'s  fifth:  decorations 
HoughtonS  by  Samuel  Eryant.  264p  $3.95 

„„„  •  66-7763 

When,  six  members  of  Coronado’s  nrmv 
strike  out  for  the  ‘golden  cities  of  Cibola  ’  the 
legendary  world  below'  the  Grand  Canyon  ’  fon? 

CheriMHm^edtnbyt^'eef  ^ne  ^  deVfrey?on']iffig 

safes’  as 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  218:154  D  '66  llOw  [YA] 
harsh  narrative  illuminated  bv  the  heautv 
of  the  enormous  land  and  the  simple  integr  tv 
of  the  Indians.  Although  the  story  Pits  wh  te 
men  against  red  men,  and  Spaniard  asm 
Spaniard,  it  is  not  simplified  into  a  contestant 
the  good  against  the  bad.  The  worst  men  he?! 
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have  qualities  of  courage  and  occasional  kind¬ 
ness,  the  best  have  lapses  and  limitations.  Este¬ 
ban  de  Sandoval  is  a  wholly  believable  lad,  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  glitter  of  gold  as  well  as  to  the 
charm  of  Zia,  the  Zuni  girl,  and  the  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky.  .  .  .  There  is  .sound  history  in 
this  colorful  and  dramatic  tale  of  the  Conquis¬ 
tadors,  though  the  shifting  narrative  will  re¬ 
quire  close  attention  from  younger  readers.” 
Walter  Havighurst 

Book  Week  pl3  D  18  ’66  3S0w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  ’66 
lOOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:175  N  11  ’66  40w  [YA] 
‘‘Captain  Mendoza  is  not  clearly  character¬ 
ized,  nor  should  he  be:  the  record  is  by  a 
‘maker  of  maps  and  not  a  scrivener.’  Estdban 
sees  him  as  the  leader  of  the  conduota  and 
does  not  censure  him  for  thinking  of  nothing 
but  gold.  To  the  reader  he  is  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  greed,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
band,  with  the  exception  of  Father  Francisco 
and  Zia,  are  shadows  of  evil.  Very  naturally 
Esteban  emerges  as  less  real  than  the  oid 
priest  and  the  Indian  girl  whom  he  loves  and. 
in  writing  of  them,  tries  to  understand.  The 
recording  of  the  trial,  which  periodically  inter¬ 
rupts  the  adventures,  does  not  annoy  but  rather 
gives  opportunities  to  look  back  and  consider 
the  meaning  of  events.  .  .  .  The  writing  is 
subtly  beautiful,  often  moving,  and  says  more 
than  may  be  caught  in  one  reading.”  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:721  D  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:53  N  12  ’66  180w  [YA] 


time  in  bringing  economic  and  social  stability 
to  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  When  finally  George’s 
military  successes  were  about  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  achieve  his  diplomatic  aims  of 
peace  and  a  modus  vivendi  with  Rome,  his 
death  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  plunged  his 
country  back  into  .  .  .  chaos.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“Odlozilik’s  book  is  overwhelmingly,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  domestic  developments,  con¬ 
cerned  with  [diplomatic  history],  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor.  for  all  his  warm  feelings  for  the  Hussite 
King  maintains  a  remarkable  objectivity.  .  .  . 
[His]  work  in  the  Vatican  Archives  .  .  .  has 
certainly  helped  him  to  present  the  papal  views 
and  policies  in  a  thoroughly  fair  and  sober  man¬ 
ner.  Odlozilik  decided  not  to  burden  his  book 
with  a  heavy  apparatus  of  documentation.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  informed  readers  would  like 
to  get  a  more  specific  explanation,  on  the 
basis  of  available  sources,  of  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  problems  of  the  PodSbradian 
Age.”  F.  G.  Heymann 

Am  Hist  R  71:1315  J1  ’66  320w 
“[This  is]  a  quite  readable,  well  docu¬ 
mented.  ably  argued,  though  somewhat  nostal¬ 
gic  account.  .  .  .  As  [it]  represents  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  a  still  inadequately  explored 
aspect  of  East  European  cultural,  social,  and 
diplomatic  history,  it  is  highly  recommended 
to  college  libraries  with  holdings  on  medieval 
European  or  East  European  history.  Excellent 
bibliography.” 

Choice  2:814  Ja  ’66  llOw 


ODEN,  THOMAS  C.  Kerygma  and  counseling: 
toward  a  covenant  ontology  for  secular  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  186p  $5  Westminster  press 
253.5  Psychology,  Pastoral.  Psychotherapy 

66-11516 

“The  central  thesis  of  this  inquiry  is  that 
there  is  an  implicit  assumption  hidden  in  all 
effective  psychotherapy  which  is  made  explicit 
in  the  Christian  proclamation.  Our  project 
focuses  upon  an  exploration  of  the  relation 
between  a  psychotherapy  of  human  self-dis¬ 
closure  and  a  theology  of  God’s  self-disclosure.” 
(Pref)  Bibliographical  references. 


"A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  given  to 
demonstrating  the  many  analogies  which  exist 
between  therapeutic  acceptance  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  kerygma.  Following  Barth,  Oden  turns  the 
analogy  around,  measuring  therapeutic  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  self- disclosure  of  God  revealed  to 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  For  Oden.  God’s 
self-disclosure  is  in  fact  interpreted,  with  only 
minor  qualifications,  as  an  expanded  instance 
of  therapeutic  acceptance.  He  seems  totally 
unburdened  by  the  range  of  diverse  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  meaning  of  the  incarnation, 
forgiveness  and  grace  which  have  been  de¬ 
bated  throughout  the  history  of  Christian 
thought  .  Yet  these  [differing]  positions, 

some  would  contend,  are  based  on  acceptable 
biblical  exegesis.  It  may  be  that  both  Oden 
and  Barth  are  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  interpretation  of  biblical  data  has  been 
informed  bv  the  finite  analogies  mediated  to 
them  by  their  own  cultural  situation.”  Bon 


Browning 

Christian 


Century  83:915  J1  20  ’66  600w 


“This  is  a  highly  technical  and  erudite 
treatise  on  psychotherapy  addressed  to  parish 
ministers  and  practicing  psychologists.  .  . 

[Iti  is  a  book  that  will  interest  and  delight 
theologians  and  the  religious  cognoscenti  but 
will  hardly  appeal  to  the  general  public.”  J.  A. 


Clarke 


Library  J  91:2849  Je  1  ’66  80w 


O’DONNELL,  PETER.  Sabre-tooth.  287p  $4.95 

Doubleday 

66-16325 

Modesty  Blaise  and  her  partner  Willie  Garvin 
aid  the  British  Secret  Service  to  foil  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  oil-rich  country  of  Kuwait. 


Best  Sell  26:214  S  15  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3771  Ag  ’66  90w 
“About  a  year  ago  I  described  Peter 
O’Donnell’s  ‘Modesty  Blaise’  [BRD  1965]  as 
‘high-handed,  preposterous,  imaginative,  and 
all  that  a  really  good  bad  book  should  be.’ 
To  my  delight,  Mr.  O’Donnell  responded  by 
sending  me  two  long  sequences  of  the  Modesty 
Blaise  comic  strip,  one  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  adventure-strips  I  have  ever  read.  ...  I 
still  regret  the  absence  of  Modesty  from  my 
own  daily  reading;  but  at  least  she  is  back  in 
a  second  novel  .  .  .  which  is  even  more  fun 
than  the  first.  Here,  in  order  to  infiltrate  a 
sinister  international  plot.  Modesty  and  her 
devoted  collegue  Willie  Garvin  (quite  a  crea¬ 
tion  in  his  own  right)  must  prove  that  they 
have  reverted  to  crime,  which  they  do  by 
consumately  bringing  off  the  theft  of  a 
Watteau;  they  then  carry  out  their  mission 
against  trifling  odds  of  something  like  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  two.’’  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ag  14  ’66  2U0w 
“The  second  Modesty  Blaise  novel  is  less 
suitable  for  children’s  hour  than  the  last,  hav¬ 
ing  rather  more  brutality  and  quite  a  lot  of 
sex-as-punishment.  As  compared  with  the 
obvious  comparison  Sabre-Tooth  still  has  a 
refreshing  wholesomeness,  a  free  zest  that 
seems  high-spirited  rather  than  morbidly  in¬ 
genious.” 

TLS  p640  J1  21  ’66  40w 


O'DONNELL,  THOMAS  F.,  ed.  Harold  Fred¬ 
eric’s  stories  of  York  state.  See  Frederic,  H. 


0DL02!L(K,  OTAKAR.  The  Hussite  king: 
Bohemia  in  European  affairs,  1440-1471.  337p 
pi  maps  $10  Rutgers  univ.  press 

943.7  George  of  Podebrad.  King  of  Bohemia. 
Europe — History- — 476-1492  65-19406 

“Out  of  the  confusion  of  the  Hussite  wars 
there  emerged  in  1441  a  leader  of  noble  but  not 
roval  blood  the  scion  of  a  loyal  Utraouist 
family,  George  of  Podebrady.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  George  was  elected.  Governor  of 
Bohemia,  to  serve  during  the  minority  of  the 
bov  king  Ladislaus.  When  Ladislaus  died  he 
was  elected  King,  to  become  the  only  Utraauist 
and  the  last  native  Czech  to  wear  [thatl 
crown.  .  .  During  his  twenty  years  m  power 
he  faced  and  overcame  both  military  and 
political  obstacles:  he  succeeded  at  the  same 


The  ODYSSEY  world  atlas.  317p  $19.95  Odyssey 
912  Atlases  Map66-4 

The  map  pages  of  this  atlas  “are  devoted 
first  to  a  portrayal  of  world  patterns,  followed 
bv  a  coverag’e  of  continental  areas — North  and 
South  America,  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union.  Asia, 
and  Africa.  New  Zealand  has  been  treated 
as  part  of  Oceania,  and  separate  maps  have 
been  provided  for  Australia,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  Oceans,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
Polar  Regions.  Except  for  the  World  and 
North  America  maps  the  sequence  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  always  parallel:  first  a  map  showing  the 
physical  features,  then  the  political  regional 
maps,  and  finally  a  series  of  thematic  maps 
which  depicts  selected  patterns  of  man  and  his 
regional  setting.  .  .  .  The  North  America  section 
has  ...  a  more  detailed  presentation  than  .  .  . 
other  major  land  areas.  .  .  .  No  attempt  has 
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The  ODYSSEY  world  atlas — Continued 
been  made  to  standardize  scale.” 
Glossary.  Appendix,  with  table  ox 
geographical  terms.  Index. 


(Introd) 

foreign 


“The  first  completely  new  atlas  to  appear  m 
this  country  in  a  long,  long  time.  Prepared 
bv  the  General  Drafting  Company,  this  large 
reference  atlas  is  especially  notable  lor  its 
excellent  legibility  and  clarity.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  primarily  by  complete  separation 
of  political  and  relief  maps  and  the  omission 
of  transportation  networks.  .  .  .  This  atlas  is 
clearly  superior  to  any  of  the  major  atlases 
published  bv  either  Rand  McNally  or  Hammond, 
and  to  the  recent  effort  by  Reader  s  Digest. 
The  .Odyssey  World  Atlas  ranks  with  the 
National  Geographic  Atlas  of  the  World  IBRD 
19631  in  nearly  all  respects,  and  exceeds  it  in 
clarity  and  legibility  Highly  recommended.” 

'  Choice  3:497  S  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  bv  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:2471  My  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  SOW 


OEHSER.  PAUL,  ed.  Knowledge  among  men. 
See  Knowledge  among  men 


OESTERREICH,  TRAUGOTT  KONSTANTIN. 

Possession,  demoniacal  &  other,  among 
primitive  races  in  antiquity,  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  modern  times  [authorized  tr.  by 
D.  Ibbersonl.  400p  $10  Univ.  bks. 

133.4  Demonology  66-13385 

The  author  “was  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
Germany,  when  his  work  on  possession  was 
first  published  in  1921.  The  book  reviewed 
here  is  a  reissue  of  the  English  translation 
of  1930  [BRD  19301 .  with  minor  changes  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French  edition.”  (Library  J) 


“While  many  of  the  author’s  theories  could 
be  called  into  question,  his  devil’s  dictionary 
remains  a  learned  recounting  of  the  meaning 
of  possession  in  many  cultures  through  his¬ 
tory.” 

Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  70w 


“The  writer  has  not  taken  the  unreservedly 
critical  attitude  followed  by  most  scholars  to¬ 
wards  records  of  possession,  but  has  made  al¬ 
lowances  for  a  possible  eventual  interpretation 
of  these  phenomena  in  the  light  of  further 
parapsychological  research.  His  work  can  be 
approached  as  a  valuable  source  book  of  data 
regarding  the  recorded  cases  of  possession.  It 
is  an  erudite  book,  but  not  free  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  an  armchair  study.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  91:1230  Mr  1  ’66  130w 


O’FAOLAIN,  SEAN.  The  heat  of  the  sun: 
stories  and  tales.  243p  $5.95  Little 


66-21560 

A  collection  of  eleven  stories  bv  the  Irish 
writer,  most  of  which  have  previously  appeared 
in  American  periodicals.  With  the  exception  of 
three  stories  the  setting  is  Ireland.  "Each  of 
the  eleven  is  concerned  with  aspects  of  love.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:160  N  ’66  370w 
Best  Sell  26:2S3  N  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouva 

Book  Week  p8  Ja  1  ’67  400w 
“[O’Faolain  has]  the  gift  of  lifting  the  reade 
out  of  his  chair  and  transporting  him  in  al 
his  five  senses  somewhere  else.  ...  It  is  i 
measure  of  O’Faolain’s  power  of  evocatioi 
that  the  reader  feels  .  .  .  that  he  has  actual! 
been  there.  It  is  a  measure  of  O’Faolain’' 
failure  that  nothing  much  of  interest  happen 
there.  For  the  sad  fact  is  that  there  is  not  : 
single  character  or  action  of  any  depth  le 
alone  profundity.  A  few  characters  at  'firs 
seem  promising,  but  they  quickly  become  a 
trivial  as  the  rest.  On  the  rare  occasion 
he  tries  to  make  them  profound  by  stuffim 
them  with  meditations  or  philosophizing  the 
become  simply  pompous  and  tiresome'  Th 
plotting,  when  there  is  any,  is  clumsy.”  Ala 
Levensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  '6 

390w 


Critic  25:116  O  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91:3771  Ag  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:797  N  25  ’66  160w 


“O’Faolain’s  short  stories  usually  carry  a 
lot  more  cargo  than  appears.  They  are  loaded 
with  meaning —  .  .  .  the  kind  that  results  from 
intense  thinking  and  feeling.  .  .  .  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  inseparable  from  the  style,  .  .  .  and  you 
never  know  when  or  if  you  have  got  it  all. 
As  the  years  have  gone  by,  he  has  had  more 
and  more  of  it  to  convey.  As  a  result,  a  few 
of  his  [short  stories]  have  lumbered  a  bit. 
But  these  [longer]  tales,  every  cranny 
freighted,  fly  like  birds.  They  are  elegantly 
written,  read  delightfully,  and  are  as  clear  as 
crystal.  Or  they  are  till  you  start  thinking  and 
go  back  for  another  try.  Then  you  realize  that 
that  theme  was  not  the  only  theme.”  M.  V. 
Kelleher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  O  16  ’66  600w 

New  Yorker  42.-243  O  8  ’66  150w 


“To  make  his  people  interesting — especially 
for  American  popular  magazines,  where  most 
of  these  stories  first  appeared — O’Faolain  is 
sometimes  forced  to  manipulate  them,  and 
where  he  does  this  most  unashamedly — where 
the  story  grows  out  of  a  plot  idea  rather  than 
character — the  results  are  not  very  successful. 
.  .  .  [His]  longer  excursions  .  .  .  are  all  sur¬ 
face;  his  shorter  pieces  go  deeper.  Even  here, 
he  is  inventive  rather  than  innovative;  the 
language  is  fresh  but  not  the  form.  [He]  is 
writing  for  entertainment.  .  .  .  The  title  story 
is  an  audacious  achievement  in  tenderness,  one 
of  the  few  really  affirmative  statements  in  the 
book,  beautifully  written,  .  .  .  warm,  yet  not 
for  an  instant  sentimental.  Typically  Irish? 
probably  not.  Not  even  typical  O'Faolain,  al¬ 
though  closer  to  his  earlier  work.”  David 
Dempsey 

Sat  R  49:40  O  15  ’66  450w 

TLS  pll78  D  15  *66  260w 


OFFER,  DANIEL.  Normality;  theoretical  and 

clinical  concepts  of  mental  health  [by]  Daniel 
Offer  [and]  Melvin  Sabshin;  with  a  foreword 
by  Roy  R.  Grinker,  Sr.  253p  $5.50  Basic  bks. 

614.58  Mental  health  66-19924 

“After  classifying  theoretical  and  clinical 
concepts  as  presently  used  in  psychiatry,  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  psychology,  sociology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  biology,  [two  psychiatrists]  synthesize 
four  major  perspectives  of  normality;  critical¬ 
ly  review  contemporary  research  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  criteria  of  normality;  and  offer  guidelines 
for  future  research.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix  includes  detailed  definitions  and  opinions 
of  a  select  group  of  investigators.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  authors  are  rather  partisan  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  because  they  leave  the  implication  that 
the  problem  [of  abnormality]  is  chiefly  a  psychi¬ 
atric  matter.  Other  works  focusing  on  this  issue 
present  a  more  general  view  but,  because  of 
this,  may  not  be  as  useful  to  the  clinical  prac¬ 
titioner  or  the  student  of  psychiatry.  Though 
not  the  final  or  complete  word  on  the  issue,  the 
book  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  those  already 
existing.” 

Choice  3:965  D  ’66  180w 


me  autnors  explore  all  the  avenues  wherein 
any  statement  has  occurred  relevant  to  .  .  . 
mental  health.  They  are  not  interested  in  crea¬ 
ting  any  new  definitions  of  normality.  ...  To 
this  end  they  conduct  a  thorough  probe  into 
many  of  the  divergent  approaches  which  con¬ 
tributes  clear  light  on  this  important  problem. 
This  .is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  any  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  the  allied 
fields.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:3223  Je  15  ’66  120w 
“Cultural  anthropologists  have  naturally  em¬ 
phasized  the  important  role  of  tradition  and 
communal  value-systems  in  defining  normal  hu¬ 
man  behavior;  but  several  authors,  including 
Paul ^  Halmos  (whose  book  Towards  a  Measure 
of  Man  [BRD  1958]  is  the  only  conspicuous 
omission  from  this  well-documented  work)  have 
argued,  that  there  are  certain  physiologically 
determined  forms  of  mental  disorder  which  are 
recognized  as  abnormal  in  every  society 
On  a  purely  pragmatic  level,  this'  book  will  be’of 
value  to  all  practicing  ps3'-chiatrists  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  think  about  their  own  concepts 
of  normality,  which  are  usually  held  in  a  vague, 
if  not  self- contradictory  form.”  G.  M1.  Carstairs 
Science  153:1513  S  23  ’66  1200w 


° F 1 7;  S! D N E  Y.  The  adventures  of  Homer 
Gal  done  drew  the  pictures.  181p 
$3.50  St  Martins 

..  ,T  66-14635 

Let  us  put  away  Marx  and  Freud  and 
ponder  beauty  and  truth  with  ferocity.’  So 
says  Homer  Fink,  ninth-grade  genius.  A 
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classical  scholar,  Homer  speaks  Latin  and 
Greek,  invokes  the  gods  and  spouts  encyclo¬ 
pedic  information  with  the  rapidity  of  an  IBM 
machine.  He  is  also  an  anti-vivisectionist  and 
lover  of  the  Romantic  poets.  When  Homer 
decides  to  run  for  school  president,  his  plat¬ 
form  becomes  clear:  he  will  advocate  a  return 
to  the  Hellenic  way  of  life.  Narrating-  the  story 
of  Homer’s  campaign  is  his  friend  Richard, 
who  is  sympathetic  to  Homer’s  idealism  while 
doubting  his  political  approach.  .  .  .  Ages  ten 
to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


first  chapter  dispels  the  discouragement  many 
counsellors  feel  when  dealing  with  scrupulous 
persons,  wipes  out  the  all  too  prevailing  super¬ 
stitious  notions  about  the  origins  of  scruples, 
and  challenges  the  careful  attention  of  the 
counsellor.  This  book  merits  a  place  in  all 
seminaries,  regardless  of  religious  affiliation, 
and  m  psychological  libraries,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Though  written  primarily  for  the  coun¬ 
sellor,  the  counselee  would  not  he  harmed  by 
reading  it.”  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  91:3958  S  1  ’66  280w 


“Humor  is  to  be  found  in  the  story,  although 
some  of  it  may  escape  all  but  the  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  of  young  readers.  Libraries  around 
Baltimore  might  want  to  buy  the  volume  for 
its  local  color,  but  others  would  do  just  as 
well  to  let  it  slip  into  oblivion.” 

Best  Sell  26:19  Ap  1  '66  130w 
“A  teacher  himself,  Mr.  Off  it  has  caught  the 
atmosphere  of  a  contemporary  junior  high 
school  and  illuminated  it  with  gentle  satire. 
Its  students  are  characterized  instead  of  con¬ 
ventionalized.  They  have  .  .  .  inner  lives  of 
some  complexity — and  they  are  actualy  engaged 
in  accommodating  them  to  the  not  always 
reasonable  demands  of  the  world  they  didn't 
make.  .  .  .  [Offit]  cares  about  the  principles 
of  good  fictional  composition  .  .  .  and  the 
result  is  a  novel  that  says  something  wise  and 
witty  about  the  business  of  growing  up,  some¬ 
thing  that  in  no  way  patronizes  readers  who 
are  going  through  the  same  process  themselves 
and  can,  perhaps,  help  them  to  accept  its 
agonies  and  respond  to  its  pleasures  a  little 
more  sensibly.”  Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  p26  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  330w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:289  My  27  '66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Norma  Herz 

Library  J  91:3545  J1  ’66  140w 
"What  is  one  to  make  of  this  hook?  Its  theme 
of  the  visionary  child  adrift  in  a  pragmatic 
world  is  serious;  its  writing,  witty  and  ur¬ 
bane.  Yet  Homer  Fink’s  monstrous  erudition 
is  never  credible,  and  children  may  well  dis¬ 
miss  him  as  a  kook  and  a  bore — neither  of 
which  effect  his  talented  author  intended.” 
Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  13  '66  160w 


O’FLAHERTY,  V.  M.  How  to  cure  scruples. 

108p  $2.75  Bruce  pub. 

253.5  Psychology,  Pastoral  66-25043 

The  “lecturer  in  medical  ethics  at  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Marquette  University,  [offers 
counsellors  a]  .  .  .  four-step  program,  .  .  .  gives 
practical  suggestions  and  warnings  about 
entering  into  an  argument  with  the  counselee, 
and  shows  the  .  .  .  need  for  patience,  hope  and 
perseverance  on  the  counsellor's  part.  .  .  .  Ty¬ 
pical  interviews  are  summarized  and  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  counsellor  are  pointed  out.  Several 
practical  suggestions,  .  .  .  adaptable  to  different 
situations,  are  developed.  The  definitions,  ex¬ 
planations  and  remedies,  based  on  the  teaching 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  The  Spiritual  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  on  events  related  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  are  amplified  by  findings  from  modern 
psychology.”  (Library  J) 


"The  neurotic  aberration  that  happens  to 
operate  in  the  area  of  religious  obligation  may 
well  merit  the  sympathetic  attention  it  receives 
in  this  short  essay.  And  the  aberration  may  be 
sufficiently  prevalent  in  the  present  religious 
climate  to  warrant  a  published  study  of  the 
matter.  Since  the  present  reviewer  remains 
unpersuaded  of  either  proposition,  he  can  only 
admire  at  a  distance  the  author’s  earnestness 
and  patience.  Readers  may  be  stimulated  by 
the  author’s  vocabulary  (‘culcitrosity,’  ‘scru- 
pulyzing,’  ‘unscruting  the  unscrutable’)  as  well 
as  by  unscrutable  declarations  such  as  ‘Scru¬ 
pulosity  is  correlated  to  high  intelligence.’  The 
piece  is  written  with'  clarity,  compassion  and 
extraordinary  simplicity.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of 
assistance  to  those  who  regard  extreme  reli¬ 
gious  scrupulosity  as  anything  but  another  per¬ 
verted  form  of  self-idolatry.’1  V.  P.  McCorry 
America  115:523  O  29  ’66  160w 

"A  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  scru¬ 
pulosity  in  O.  Hobart  Mowrer,  The  New  Group 
Therapy  and  in  Father  Snoeck’s  Confession  and 
Pastoral  Psychology  reveals  that  most  of  the 
matter  in  those  excellent  books  is  contained 
here,  with  the  advantages  of  a  practical  or¬ 
ganization  and  a  program.  ,  .  .  Wisely,  the 


OGBURN,  CHARLTON.  The  winter  beach  [by] 
Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.  [il.  by  Edward  and 
Marcia  Norman],  321p  maps  $6.95  Morrow 
574.9  Natural  history- — Atlantic  States.  Sea¬ 
shore.  Atlantic  coast — Description  and 

travel  66-23350 

An  account  of  a  four-month  motor  camping 
trip  from  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine  to  the 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  which  the 
author  undertook  to  observe  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ocean  beach.  Index. 


The  reader  must  persist  for  a  page  or  two, 
when  he  will  find  himself  in  a  physical  and 
intellectual  _  adventure  he  will  not  willingly 
extricate  himself  from — travels  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  part-time  geologist,  botanist,  ornitholo¬ 
gist,  historian,  philosopher,  and  always  a 
brilliant  writer.  The  book  celebrates  solitude, 
wildness,  the  whole  Northeastern  rim  of  shore 
and  sea  when  summer  visitors  are  gone. 
.  .  ..  [It  is]  interspersed  with  the  philosophy  of 
a  richly  thoughtful  mind.  I  found  it  a  kind  of 
bible  tor  the  lover  of  seawater,  rewarding  anv 
of  us  who  grows  weary  of  the  land  of  the  bull¬ 
dozer  and  would  take  refuge,  if  only  vicariously, 
within  sight  and  sound  of  one  of  the  few  gifts 
of  the  gods  that  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
spoil,  the  virginal  and  primeval  sea.”  Conrad 
Richter 

Harper  233:132  N  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Buffington 

Library  J  91:5419  N  1  ’66  140w 
“While  clearly  a  narrative  of  travel,  nature 
observation  and  study.  ‘The  Winter  Beach’  is 
something  more;  and  the  something  more  seems 
to  me  the  best  thing  about  it.  Call  it  an  ac¬ 
count  of  following  urgings,  a  search  for  the 
way,  or  a  search  for  regeneration.  .  .  .  Those 
concerned  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  individual  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
temporary  pressures  will  find  ‘The  Winter 
Beach’  to  the  point.  .  .  .  Loneliness,  lapses 
from  conscious  purpose  and  a  longing  for  order 
make  ‘The  Winter  Beach’  a  personal,  human 
—  and  Sr  of  the  chosen  season — a  warm 

book.”  Walter  Teller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  N  6  ’66  550w 


OGDEN,  SCHUBERT  M.  The  reality  of  God, 
and  other  essays.  237p  $6  Harper 
231  Theology.  God  66-20783 

“The  eight  essays  in  [this  collection]  . 
share  a  common  theme:  .  .  .  that  neither  the 
traditional  Christian  position  nor  the  ’God 
is  dead’  position  is  tenable.  [The  author]  at¬ 
tempts  to  propose  a  theism  which  can  counter 
modern  man’s  objections  to  traditional  theism 
and  also  avoid  atheism.  The  opening  essavs  es¬ 
sentially  are  the  three  1965  Merrick  Lectures  as 
originally  prepared.  The  remaining  seven,  some 
of  which  were  previously  published,  fill  in  some 
of  the  gaps  left  by  the  opening  chapter.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


li he  authors]  distinctive  achievement  in 
this  work  is  to  state  the  argument  of  process 
theology  m  a  direct,  critical  encounter  with  the 
dominant  schools  of  contemporary  theology  and 
philosophy.  ...  He  is  in  the  center  of  the 
arena,  coming  to  grips  with  Ayer,  van  Buren 
and  the  linguistic-analytic  school  on  one  side, 
and  with  Heidegger,  Sartre.  Bultmann,  Goll- 
witzer  Lbeling  and  the  ‘new  hermeneutic’  on 
the  other.  ...  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
hereafter  no  discussion  of  Christian  theology 
can  be  considered  to  have  faced  the  major  al¬ 
ternatives  wthich  has  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  synthesis  of  Christian  faith  and  process 
metaphysics  which  Schubert  Ogden  has  bril¬ 
liantly  set  forth. ”  D.  D.  Williams 

Christian  Century  83:1412  N  16  ’66  600w 

lilJra?,ie§,wi-1tll.  an  interest  in  the  current 
death  of  God  debate  should  consider  pur¬ 
chase.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3959  S  1  ’66  140w 
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OGG,  DAVID.  Europe  of  the  ancien  regime, 
1715-1783.  384p  maps  $5.95;  pa  $2.75  $Harper 

940.2  Europe — History- — 18th  century 

65-18009 

“A  broad  general  survey  of  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic.  political,  diplomatic,  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  just  before  the  French  Revolution.” 
(Library  J) 


"This  synthesis  of  the  mass  of  material  is  lu¬ 
cidly  written  so  that  the  reader  is  never  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  factual  detail.  There  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sections  on  the  development  of  property 
in  England  and  the  evolution  of  human  per¬ 
sonality.  Professor  Ogg  is  at  his  best  when  he 
is  discussing  the  armies  and  navies  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
and  the  Seven  Years  War.”  Judah  Adelson 

Library  J  91:5609  N  15  ’66  140w 

“Mr  Ogg  succeeds  admirably  in  telling  us 
much  more  about,  and  interesting  us  much 
more  in,  the  18th  century  than  omnibus  volumes 
usually  do.  .  .  .  [He]  seeks:  his  unity  and  his 
theme  ...  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  based  on  them.  .  .  .  What  he  means 
by  the  Ancien  Regime  is  really  its  tail  end: 
those  relics  .  .  .  that  survived  into  the  18th 
century.  .  .  .  These  survivals  are  described 
with  great  clarity  and  economy  of  expression. 
Mr  Ogg  sees  them  challenged,  and  finally  over¬ 
come,  by  the  Enlightenment.  .  .  .  [This  is] 
just  what  is  wanted  to  provoke  the  reader  to 
redefine  18th-century  civilisation.  .  .  .  This  is 
Mr  Ogg’s  success.  Where  he  fails,  I  think, 
is  where  success  is  impossible:  to  tell  the  ‘story 
of  Europe’  between  1715  and  1783  in  terms  of 
the  conflict  which  he  takes  as  theme.”  Betty 
Kemp 

New  Statesman  70:188  Ag  6  '65  550w 


OGLETREE,  THOMAS  W.  Christian  faith  and 
history;  a  critical  comparison  of  Ernst  Troe- 
Itsch  and  Karl  Barth.  23 6p  $4  Abingdon 

230  Troeltsch,  Ernst.  Barth,  Karl.  History 
—Philosophy  65-20364 


“It  is  not  the  suggestion  of  this  study  that 
Barth  and  Troelsch  represent  antithetic  view¬ 
points  which  can  and  should  issue  in  a  new 
synthesis.  ...  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
effort  to  bring  these  two  men  and  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  into  dialogue  can  result  in  a 
further  clarification  of  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  each  approach.  ...  In  order  to 
highlight  the  viewpoints  of  Troeltsch  and 
Barth  .  .  .  -some  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  their  respective  treatments  of  his¬ 
torical  research  into  the  life  of  Jesus.”  (In- 
trod)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Though  written  initially  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis 
.  ,  .  [this  volume]  is  a  masterful  piece  of 
theological  scholarship  and  does  not  at  all 
show  the  usual  demerits  of  a  graduate  dis¬ 
sertation:  it  reads  well,  it  is  not  burdened 
with  copious  and  cluttery  footnotes  and,  most 
happily,  it  says  something,  it  makes  a  point 
about  how  contemporary  theology  should  go 
about  understanding  the  nature  of  history. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  book  which  will  enable  contem¬ 
porary  theology  to  disentangle  the  maior  motif 
of  history  from  the  morass  of  contemporary 
confusion  about  the  matter.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  place  Ogletree  among  the  bright  voung 
men  on  the  theological  horizon.”  W.  A.  John¬ 
son 

Christian  Century  83:587  My  4  ’66  850w 


“Unlike  many  works  coming  out  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  today  .  .  .  the  author  in  this  work  attempts 
to  begin  ‘at  the  beginning.’  That  is,  he  returns 
to  the  critical  work  of  Ernst  Troeltsch.  . 

This  is  an  entirely  appropriate  place  to  be¬ 
gin  the  discussion  of  the  problem  concerning 
the  relation  of  faith  and  history  because 

Troeltsch  posed  almost  all  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  still  present.  The  author 

could  have,  but  does  not,  deal  with  two  of 
Troeltsch’s  teachers.  Ritschl  and  Dilthey  and 
their  influence  on  his  approach  to  history; 
such  an  approach  would  have  increased  the 
value  of  this  already  valuable  work  to  con¬ 

temporary  American  theological  discussion 
...  All  in  all,  this  is  the  most  important 

book  on  the  faith-history  question  to  appear  in 
some  time.  C.  M.  Williamson 

J  Religion  46:387  J1  ’66  800w 


OGNALL,  LEOPOLD  HORACE.  See  Carmichael. 


O’HARA,  ELIOT.  Watereolor  with  O’Hara.  163p 

$7.95  Putnam 

751.4  Water-color  painting  65-20684 

“This  book  handles  the  subject  of  water-color 
painting  from  beginning  to  mastery.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Excellent  for  High  School  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:19  Ap  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“O'Hara  (a  master  of  water  colors)  and  oth¬ 
er  artists  have  written  books  similar  to  this 
one.  The  book- is  contemporary  in  feeling,  well 
organized,  well  illustrated,  and  full  of  useful 
information  on  such  things  as  basic  techniques, 
color  and  light,  corrections,  composition,  ad¬ 
vanced  techniques,  related  media  and  much 
more.  Only  eight  pages  of  color.” 

Library  J  91:2723  My  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 


O'HARA,  FRANK,  ed.  Robert  Motherwell.  See 
New  York.  Museum  of  modern  art 


O'HARA,  JOHN.  The  Lockwood  concern;  a 
novel.  407p  $5.95  Random  house 

65-21227 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:34  Mr  ’66  130w 
Critic  24:85  F  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  T.  K.  Meier 

Nat  R  186:40  Je  28  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  71:545  Ap  15  ’66  330w 

TLS  p374  Ap  28  ’66  160w 

Va  Q  R  42:xlviii  spring  ’66  150w 


O’HARA,  JOHN.  My  turn.  214p  $4.95  Random 

house 

814  66-16701 

A  collection  of  weekly  newspaper  columns 
originally  published  in  Newsday,  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  newspaper. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:125  My  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  26:66  My  15  ’66  190w 

Choice  3:762  N  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  8  ’66 
300W 


“Most  newspaper  columns  die  hours  after  ex¬ 
posure.  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 
weekly  columns  John  O’Hara  wrote  in  1964- 
65  for  45  papers  of  the  Newsday  (N.Y.)  syn¬ 
dicate  that  reveals  why  a  reputable  publisher 
has  tried  to  resurrect  them  in  book  form. 
O’Hara  is  sometimes  boorish  and  tiresome  in 
his  studiedly  free-swinging  manner,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  he  is  refreshingly  irreverent.  .  .  . 
There  are  some  good  laughs  in  the  book,  which 
momentarily  summons  up  H.  L.  Mencken  at 
his  best.  The  largest  libraries  will  probably 
want  this  for  researchers,  but  most  other  li¬ 
braries  will  find  better  uses  for  the  public 
dollar.  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:2064  Ap  15  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Kirwan 

Nat  R  1.8:852  Ag  23  ’66  ISOw 


Reviewed  bv  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:74  My  14  ’66  lOOw 

“Here's  O'Hara  again,  back  only  five  months 
after  publication  of  The  Lockwood  Concern 
IBRD  1965],  This  time  he  s  trying  to  make  a 
little  champagne  out  of  pure  fizz.  .  .  .  Certain- 
>Y  as  columnists  go.  old  Newsman  O’Hara 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune.  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  Time)  writes  as  brightly  as  most  and 
less  fatuously  than  many.  While  his  Coolidge- 
era  conservatism  often  placed  him  not  onlv 
outside  the  mainstream  of  U.S.  opinion  but 
outside  shouting  distance  of  the  river  bed  as 
well,  it  still  is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the 
press  that  some  editors  apparently  became  dis- 
encnanted  with  him  because  he  supported  Gold- 
water.  .  .  Actually,  if  they  had  kept  O’Hara 
long  enough,  editors  would  have  discovered  that 
he  was  impeccably  impartial.  He  was  simply  a 
scold  in  spats.” 

Time  87:108  My  S  ’66  400w 
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O’HARA,  JOHN.  Waiting  for  winter.  466p  $5.95 
Random  house  „„ 

66-21459 

A  collection  of  twenty- one  stories  including 
four  of  novella  length.  Six  of  These  “first  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Yorker,  three  ...  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  one  ...  in  Sports 
Illustrated.  The  remaining  stories  are  .  .  .  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  26:323  D  1  ’66  950w 

“The  world  of  an  O’Hara  story  is  a  material¬ 
istic  world  without  color,  shape,  volume,  _  or 
texture;  in  short,  a  materialistic  world  m  which 
matter  has  almost  disappeared.  Money  and 
speech  are  all  that  is  left.  .  .  .  The  man  he 
most  resembles  is  Daniel  Defoe,  another  luma, 
colorless,  and  prolific  writer  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  businessmen.  .  .  .  Both  Defoe  and 
O’Hara  see  life  as  essentially  a  process  of 
self-protection;  hence  the  significance  of  money 
which  is  used  not  to  buy  pleasure,  but  to  keep 
at  bay  the  sensations  of  thirst,  cold,  and 
danger.  .  .  .  Speech  also  keeps  life  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  .  .  .  The  threat  of  emotion  is  usually 
overwhelmed  by  the  talk.  .  .  .  [O'Hara]  doesn  t 
seem  to  understand  how  awful  and  limited  his 
vision  is.”  Thomas  Rogers 

Book  Week  p4  N  27  66  XOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBS  D  l  66 
330w 

“[These]  stories,  some  laid  in  ‘GibbsvHle,’ 
some  in  “Hollywood,  fortify  Mr.  O’Hara’s  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  storyteller.  ‘Natica  Jackson,  lor 
instance  ...  is  a  tale  unsurpassed  for  stark 
horror  and  dramatic  intensity.  Mr.  O  Hara  is 
pre-occupied  with  sex.  or  rather  its  abnormal¬ 
ities.  tie  gives  free  rein  to  his_  fertile .  imagina¬ 
tion  in  descriptions  of  sexual  intimacies,  nym¬ 
phomaniacs  and  homosexuals  in  variations  oi 
his  theme  that  people,  by  nature,,  are  driven 
bv  an  uncontrollable  sex  urge  which  Rads  to 
disillusionment  and  boredom.”  R.  W.  Hender- 

Library  J  91:5430  N  1  ’66  11  Ow 

“I’ve  never  forgotten  [my  first  O’Hara  story] 
because  O’Hara  spoke  to  me.  He  told  me  about 
the  social  class  every  poor  boy  from  State  U. 
wanted  to  break  into.  .  .  .  LHe]  satisfied  the 
need  to  know  the  people  who  prevail  and  the 
things  that  are  their  extensions.  It  was  a 
compelling  reason  to  read  him  then,  and  it 
still  is.  .  .  .  He  commands  belief  even  in  his 
lesser  stories  when  he  is  not  particularly  giving 
a  damn.  .  .  .  He  sees  gestures  that  tell  histories. 
He  detects  preferences — in  clothing,  food,  ob¬ 
jects— that  predict  fates.  After  some  200  stories 
and  20  novels,  he  has  perfected  his  art.  .  .  .  He 
sees  into  the  motives  and  conflicts  of  privileged 
Americans  with  either  utter  fearlessness  or 
absolute  innocence.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  N  27  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  David  McDowell 

Sat  R  49:39  D  17  ’66  550w 
Time  88:128  N  18  '66  300w 


O’HARA,  WILLIAM  T.,  ed.  John  F.  Kennedy 
on  education.  See  Kennedy,  J.  F. 


OH  LIN,  PETER  H.  Agee.  247p  $6.50  Obolensky 
818  Agee.  James  65-17401 

"The  present  study  will  not  attempt  a 
biographical  treatment  of  Agee’s  life  .  .  • 

nor  will  it  make  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
the  relationship  between  Agee’s  work  and  the 
literary  climate.  .  .  .  The  following  pages  will 
focus  on  the  works  themselves,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  aesthetic  problems  con¬ 
fronting  Agee  in  his  absolute  commitment  to 
the  holiness  of  human  reality.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  _ 

“The  canons  for  evaluating  such  .unorthodox 
masterpieces  as  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous 
Men  [BRD  19411  and  the  five  published  movie 
scripts  have  not  yet  been  formulated.  .  .  . 

[The  author,]  fortunately,  carefully  considers 
what  special  conventions  .may  be  operative  be¬ 
fore  he  attempts  analysis  of  an  Agee .  work. 
As  a  result,  this  book  .  .  .proves  its  thesis  that 
.Agee’s  talent  was  not  the  ‘wasted’  one  that 
has  been  so  often  grieved  .over,  hut  it  also 
offers  valuable  introductory  insights  into  such 
inadequately  understood  genres  as  screenwrit¬ 
ing  and  film  criticism/’. 

Choice  3:902  D  Gb  140w 


“Standard  source  books  give  [Agee]  scant 
attention  to  date.  .  .  .  [In  this  study]  some 
passages  are  as  obscure  as  some  passages  in 
Agee’s  work,  but  the  book  will  help  in  one’s 
understanding  of  a  strange  genius.  Docu¬ 
mented  quotes  from  many  critics  balance  a 
sympathetic,  scholarly  study  which  will  be 
important  in  all  American  literature  collec¬ 
tions.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  90:5280  D  1  '65  IlOw 
Library  J  91:5270  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“[This]  is  a  sincere,  unassuming,  and 
earnest  book,  devoted  and  likeable  as  far  as 
it  goes.  But  it  is  patently  short  on  the  kind 
of  incisiveness  and  brilliance  that  alone  could 
fix  its  protean,  quixotic  subject  in  our  field 
of  vision.  .  .  .  One  of  the  main  weaknesses 
of  the  book  [is  that]  perfectly  legitimate  in¬ 
sights  are  dealt  with  sketchily  or  disjointedly; 
analyses  are  haphazard,  conclusions  uncon¬ 
vincing,  emphases  insufficient.  Moreover,  this 
is  a  doctoral  dissertation  afflicted  with  the 
thesis  disease:  the  need  to  quote  every  con¬ 
ceivable  scholar  and  reviewer  .  .  .  and,  when 
these  run  out  to  tessellate  one’s  text  with  pas¬ 
sage  after  passage  from  the  work  under  study. 
.  .  .  Despite  all  this,  we  owe  some  gratitude 
to  Peter  Ohlin  for  at  least  having  started  the 
ball  rolling:  that  Agee  was  an  artist  to 
reckon  with  does  emerge  from  this  book.” 
John  Simon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  14  ’66  600w 


O’KELLY,  BERNARD,  ed.  The  renaissance 
image  of  man  and  the  world.  186p  pi  $6  Ohio 
state  univ.  pr  ess 

901.93  Renaissance  65-18739 

“This  book  presents  papers  from  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conference  on  the  Humanities  spon¬ 
sored  by  Ohio  State  University  (1961).  Each 
writer  approaches  the  'Renaissance  problem’ 
from  the  perspective  of  his  own  discipline, 
each  being  well  known  in  his  own  field  (e.g. 
Kristeller,  Horst  Janson,  de  Santillana) ,  but 
with  an  interplay  among  chem,  and  a  general 
intention  to  correct  common  oversimplifications, 
broad  generalizations  and  partisan  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  whiie  showing  the  relation  of  innova¬ 
tion  to  tradition.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  useful  hook  for  an  undergraduate 
library.  .  .  .  [It]  does  not  include  political  and 
sociological  aspects  and  approaches  the  general 
through  particular  figures  and  creative  mo¬ 
ments.” 

Choice  3:763  N  ’66  120w 
“Together  with  the  editor’s  thought-provok¬ 
ing  introduction  [these  papers!  provide  a 
glimpse  into  the  fascinating  and  complex  world 
of  Renaissance  scholarship.  Serious  students  of 
the  period  will  discuss  at  length  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  period  advanced  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  will  not  be  less  challenged  by  other 
essays  examining  ‘the  conception  that  the  man 
of  the  Renaissance  had  of  himself  and  of  his 
civilizations.’  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all 
academic  libraries.”  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:3420  J1  '66  lOOw 


OKIGBO,  P.  N.  C.  Nigerian  public  finance. 

245p  $6.50  Northwestern  univ.  press 
336  Finance — Nigeria  65-15473 

“The  approach  adopted  [in  this  study]  is  both 
historical  and  analytical — to  offer  a  guide  to 
the  history  of  taxation  in  Nigeria,  to  examine 
the  complex  fiscal  relationships  between  the 
different  tiers  of  government,  to  provide  an 
analysis  of  the  principles  governing  the  fiscal 
relationships  in  a  federal  constitution,  and 
finally  to  relate  the  Nigerian  fiscal  system  to 
the  growth  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  finance  of  development.”  (Pref)  “The  work 
is  an  outgrowth  of  material  prepared  by  Dr. 
Okigbo  for  his  work  on  the  Kenya  Fiscal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1962.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


"The  book  stresses  the  revenue  side,  but 
also  reviews  expenditure  patterns.  A  major 
thesis  ...  is  that  too  many  resources  are 
allocated  to  elementary  education  and  too  few 
to  mid -level  education.  The  book  is  highly 
readable:  Okigbo  has  a  facility  for  summarizing 
complex  material  without,  superficiality  on  the 
one  hand  or  excessive  detail  on  the  other. 
Only  a  few  questions  can  be  raised.  Most  of 
the  data  do  not  extend  beyond  1962.  .  .  . 
The  role  of  the  Income  Tax  Management  Act. 
federal  legislation  which  provides  the  basic 
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O  K I G  BO — P.  N .  C. — Continued 

framework  for  regional  income  taxation,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tax:  holiday  legislation 
might  have  received  greater  attention.  But 
on  the  whole  the  book  is  an  excellent  con¬ 
tribution.”  J.  F.  Due 

Am  Econ  R  56:243  Mr  66  6o0w 
‘‘The  author  is  superbly  Qualified  to  have 
written  this  brief  study  .  .  .  [and!  succeeds 
well.  .  .  .  The  book  is  clearly  written:  the 
many  statistical  tables  clearly  presented.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  few  leads  to  the  large 
literature  for  those  who  want  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  The  book  is  recommended  fox- 
purchase,  even  by  undergraduate  institutions 
interested  in  economic  development.” 

Choice  2:803  Ja  '66  120w 


OKUN,  ARTHUR  M.,  ed.  The  battle  against 
unemployment;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
Arthur  M.  Okun.  204p  $4;  pa  $1.75  Norton 
338.973  Unemployed.  U.S. — Economic  policy 

63-21711 

‘‘Various  aspects  of  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  are  covered.  The  volume  includes  essays 
on  the  costs  of  unemployment,  the  wage-price 
spiral,  fiscal  policies,  [and]  consumer  price 
indexes.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  selection  of  readings  demonstrates  the 
breadth  of  [Okun’s]  interest  as  well  as  his 
standing  in  the  profession.  The  title  is  slightly 
misleading  since  it  deals  with  the  whole  prob- 
lem  of  economic  stability  rather  than  simply 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  articles  are 
nontechnical  in  nature  and  can  be  read  with 
considerable  ease  by  undergraduates.” 

Choice  2:887  F  ‘66  130w 
“The  selection  of  material  is  well  made  and 
the  writers  are  well  versed  in  their  fields. 
.  .  .  For  the  expert  in  the  field  most  of  this 
material  will  be  old  hat;  for  the  novice  much 
of  it  will  be  of  value  and  will  save  much 
searching  in  periodicals.  .  .  .  [The  book] 

provides  a  good  beginning  bibliography  [and 
is]  recommended  for  purchase  by  public, 
college,  and  university  libi-ax-ies.  Although 
special  libraries  will  probably  have  everything 
included  in  these  volumes,  they  could  still  put 
them  to  good  use.”  Philip  Rappaport 

Library  J  90:2138  My  1  ‘65  130w 


OLBY,  ROBERT  C.  Origins  of  Mendelism;  with 
an  introd.  by  C.  D.  Darlington.  204p  pi  $6.95 
Schocken 


575.11  Mendel’s  law  66-20463 

“I  see  the  work  of  Mendel  as  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  studies  which  began  two  centuries 
ago  with  the  classic  hybridisation  experiments 
of  Koelreuter.  In  this  book  I  have  sought  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  point.  ...  I  have  also  attempted 
to  look  at  the  [science  of  genetics]  in  its  wider 
aspects  in  order  to  describe  the  growth  of 
ideas  about  inheritance  and  variation  which 
eventually  led  tc  the  Mendelian  solution  In 
this  sense  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  about 
the  origins  of  Mendelism.”  (Author's  note) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


At  last,  a  book  about  genetics  has  been 
written  as  a  science  to  be  reckoned  with  Mr 
O' by,  a  librarian  of  the  Botany  School,  Oxford! 
England  has  written  the  whole  story  with  re¬ 
markable  ease.  The  text  has  a  clarity  which  is 
not  found  too  often  m  a  book  of  this  kind  This 
is  partly  because  of  the  excellent  notes  and  bib¬ 
liography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  The  ap¬ 
pendixes  give  further  proof  that  a  book  such 

as  this  has  never  been  written  before _ the 

work  cited  in  each  chapter  is  quoted  as  origin- 
ahy  written  py  the  scientists  doing  the  work 
m  this  complicated  field.  .  .  .  For  science  col¬ 
lections.”  M.  B.  Wenger  ce  co 

Library  J  91:5633  N  15  ’66  180w 
“[The  author]  is  able  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  why  [Mendel]  discovered  these  prin- 
ciples  in  his  experiments  with  peas  whereas 
others  failed.  .  .  .  Mendel  simply  stopped  count- 
SJ  ^ben  he  came  to  the  ratio  he  expected 
Mr.  Olby  s  book  is  not  confined  to  Mendel  and 
his  precursors.  He  notes  that  Francis  Gallon 
without  any  knowledge  of  Mendel,  sent  to  Dar’ 
wm  m  187b  a  letter  setting  out  almost  all  the 
elements  of  the  Mendelian  theory  Sd  even  the 
distinctive  ratios,  but  he  missed  the  significance 

making  Mendel’s  workbetter 
known  is  fully  described  ”  K  oetter 

TLS  p310  Ap  7  ’66  370w 


OLDENBOURG,  ZOd.  The  crusades:  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Anne  Carter.  650p  pi  maps 
$6.95  Pantheon  bks. 

909.07  Crusades  65-10013 

“This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  Crusades.  It  deals  only  with 
what  are  generally  known  as  the  three  first 
Crusades  and  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  up  to  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  Saladin.  ...  [It  is  an  attempt]  to  study  the 
human  aspect  of  this  long,  complex,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  everything,  glorious  adventure.’’  (Pref) 
Appendix:  Genealogical  tables.  Chronology. 

Bibliography.  Indexes  of  persons  and  of  place- 
names.  Originally  published  as  Les  Croisades, 
1965. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:143  J1  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  26:111  Je  15  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Bryant 

Book  Week  p8  Ag  28 


’66  1650w 


“Much  has  been  written  on  the  Crusades 
from  every  point  of  view — religious,  historical, 
economic,  social,  and  even  psychological.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  been  evoked 
more  powerfully  than  by  Zoe  Oldenbourg.  A 
scholar  from  a  family  of  scholars  Miss  Olden- 
bourg  has  made  the  Middle  Ages  her  own.  We 
of  the  20th  century  can  never  fully  under¬ 
stand  our  forebears  -who  set  off  on  those  exalt¬ 
ed  marches  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  if  any  book 
can  make  us  see  through  their  eyes  and  feel 
what  they  went  through,  it  is  this  volume. 
It  is  powerfully,  accurately,  and  fascinatingly 
written.”  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  14  ’66 
550w 


“Mme.  Oldenbourg’ s  enthusiasm  for  the  me¬ 
dieval  world  betrays  her  when  she  seeks  to 
place  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Crusading 
ideal  within  their  social  and  cultural  context. 
She  allows  too  much  extraneous  and  sometimes 
self-contradictory  material  about  ‘medieval 
man, ’.his  life  and  ideals,  to  compete  for  our 
attention.  .  .  .  What  I  most  miss  in  her  first 
chapter  is  a  clear  explanation  of  the  ‘two  cul¬ 
tures’  of  the  early  medieval  period  and  how 
they  interacted  at  the  Crusade’s  moment  of 
inception.  .  .  .  Mme.  Oldenbourg’s  book  reveals 
the  grandeur  and  ultimate  failure  of  the  [un¬ 
dertaking],  but  her  wealth  of  material  would 
dazzle  us  more  had  she  exercised  a  more  rigor¬ 
ous  stewardship  over  it.”  R.  W.  Hanning 
Commonweal  84:618  S  23  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  J  91:3421  J1  '66  120w 


Library  J  91:4372  S  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 

“Deeply  versed  in  the  medieval  period,  [the 
author]  is  at  her  best,  as  the  many  devotees 
of  her  fiction  will  know,  in  the  patient  and 
perceptive  account  of  the  way  people  lived  in 
earlier  centuries.  She  strips  the  present  back, 
layer  after  layer,  to  the  time  of  Urban  and 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  their  followers.  ...  It 
is  true  that  readers  who  know  her  novels — 
‘The  Cornerstone’  IBRD  1955],  for  example- 
will  miss  the  concentrated  imagination  that 
makes  one  person  stand  apart,  visible  and  in¬ 
dividual,  from  the  mass.  But  even  in  the  neces¬ 
sarily  generalized  account  of  the  action  of 
scores  of  characters  and  thousands  of  persons, 
one  gets  a  sympathetic  sense  of  how  people 
felt  and  why.  .  .  .  There  remains  an  element 
of  mystery  in  the  event  and  in  tire  whole  fury 
of  the  Crusades.  Gifted  interpreter  though  she 
is.  Mrs.  Oldenbourg  remains  bewildered  her¬ 
self.  .  .  .  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  cannot 
really  comprehend  the  events  of  our  own  day 
much  less  those  of  the  remote  past— but  the 
attempt  to  do  so  may  deepen  our  insight.” 
C.  W.  Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  17  ’66  1000W 

Reviewed  by  T.  G.  Bergin 

Sat  R  49:26  Ji  2  ’66  lOOOw 


OLIANSKY,  JOEL.  Shame,  shame  on  the  John¬ 
son  boys!  254p  $4.95  Dutton 

66-11540 

Novel  satirizing  the  folk  singing  scene  in 
which  Gil  Quigley,  banjo  player.  Dave  Libit- 
njck,  guitarist,  and  Ben  Dumont  form  a  trio 
the  Johnson  Boys. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  25:443  Mr  1  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Eook  Week  pl6  Mr  20  ’66  370w 
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“This  could  have  been  a  truly  powerful  novel 
If  the  character  of  ‘Half-Dead’  Hawkins  had 
been  more  clearly  delineated  and  the  con¬ 
flicts  with  his  environment  had  been 
more  sharply  drawn.  As  it  is,  the  book 
will  make  interesting  reading  and.  is  generally 
recommended  for  library  purchase  on  an  adult 
level.”  M.  M.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:2089  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
“Joel  Olia-nsky  depicts  a  Diogenese-like  search 
for  an  honest  folk  singer  in  ...  a  novel 
featuring  a  latter-day  Barnum  named  Willard 
McAllister,  whose  speciality  is  the  discovery 
of  unspoiled  musical  talent  all  the  way  from 
Great  Neck  (a  home  of  the  hootenanny!  to 
west  Texas.  McAllister  does  dig  up  two  pris¬ 
tine  gems — ‘Half-Dead’  Hawkins,  a  Negro  chain- 
gang  troubadour,  and  Gil  Quigley,  a  Virtuoso 
Chicago  banjoist — but  he  has  to  fight  for  their 
franchises  with  the  vultures  of  the  folk-music 
industry:  hijackers  of  all  stripes  fall  upon  the 
cultural- exchange  tour  Willard  has  promoted 
and  try  to  make  off  with  his  artists.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  an  intricate  and  very  funny  dossier  of  folk 
singers’  folkways.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  F  20  '66  230w 
“For  perplexed  parents  .  .  .  this  sway- 

backed  satire  of  the  folk-singer  society  may 
help  to  clear  things  up.  .  .  .  Still,  what  hip 
teen-ager  would  wrap  himself  up  nowadays  in 
the  ultra-square  folk-song  bag?  So  Joel  Olian- 
sky  is  a  bit  behind  the  times  in  this  seltzery 
story  of  folksters  who  do  more  talking  than 
singing.  .  .  .  What  flavors  this  frothy  frappe 
is  the  saga  of  Half-Dead  Hawkins,  a  fictional 
cousin  of  the  great  Negro  troubadours  Lead- 
belly  a,nd  Blind  Lemon.  .  .  .  Like  honey  kept 
too  long,  Oliansky’s  syrupy  saga  granulates 
in  the  craw,  but  he  can  bring  off  minor  belly 
laughs  [as]  in  his  chronicle  of  lives  and  loves 
among  the  blue-denim  set.” 

Newsweek  67:101C  F  21  66  450w 


OLIPHANT,  J.  ORIN.  The  rise  of  Bucknell 
university.  448p  il  $7.95  Appleton 

378.748  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania  65-17600 


“Chartered  in  1846  as  ‘The  University  at 
Lewisburg,’  the  school  was  founded  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Baptists  to  advance  the  cause,  or 
Christianity  in  their  own  area,  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  world.  Financial  hardship  was 
a  constant  factor  during  its  first  century,  but 
it  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  support 
of  men,  often  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
who  have  contributed  generously  to  its  financ¬ 
ing.  In  honor  of  one  of  these  benefactors  .  .  . 
the  present  name  of  the  university  was  adopted 
in  1887.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 


ences. 


“This  is  decidedly  the  story  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  institution,  and  its  author  presents  it 
as  such.  ...  I  recommend  the  book  to  those 
seeking  the  story  of  a  representative  American 
college  to  specialists  in  the  history  of  higher 
education,  to  Bucknell  alumni,  and  to  officials 
and  committees  at  Bucknell  requiring  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  past  policies.  Because  Oliphanl 
serves  this  last  group  so  thoroughly,  he  burdens 
his  other  readers  with  passages  that  read  like 
a  college  catalogue.  .  .  .  But  it  is  superior 
to  most  college  histories.”  Hugh  Hawkins 
Am  Hist  R  71:694  Ja  '66  350w 


“Oliphant  writes  in  detailed,  leisurely  fashion, 
involving  himself  personally  in  his  study. 
Repetition  of  words  frequently  occurs,  and 
‘inter  alia’  and  ‘However  that  may  be’  are 
among  his  favorite  expressions.  Not  only  does 
the  editorial  ‘we’  appear  often,  but  the  singular 
form  of  the  pronoun  is  also  used.  .  .  .  Thorough 
in  virtually  all  respects,  it  might  have  in¬ 
cluded  more  information  on  contributions  of 
the  teaching  staff  to  the  university  and  various 
fields  of  learning.  .  .  .  Intimately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  [the  author]  has  treated  it 
with  admirable  judiciousness  and  meticulous 
scholarship.”  J-  F.  Hopkins 

J  Am  Hist  52:869  Mr  ’66  400w 


OLIVER,  E.  J.  Honors  de  Balzac.  (Masters  of 
world  lit.  ser)  190p  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
B  or  92  Balzac,  Honors  de  64-25418 

A  critical  biography.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  study  is  an  agreeable  and  informal 
ramble,  of  the  sort  that  might  come  in  handy 
to  a  reader  anxious  to  amplify  the  bare  bones 
of  an  encyclopedia  article;  it  is  likely  to  find 
its  place  on  the  shelves  of  school  libraries." 

TLS  pl.65  Mr  3  '66  230w 


OLIVER,  PAUL,  ed.  Conversation  with  the 
blues:  il.  with  phot,  by  the  author.  217p 
$6.75  Horizon  press 

784.7  Music,  American.  Negro  songs.  Negro 
poetry  65-10650 

An  author  "who  has  also  written  Bessie 
Smith,  Blues  Fell  This  Morning  IBRD  19621, 
and  The  Meaning  of  the  Blues,  has  attempted 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  this  form  by  reproducing 
fragmentary  tape-recorded  interviews  with 
some  65  practitioners  of  the  art,  all  of  them 
distinctly  individual  in  their  styles  ...  in  their 
own  words.”  (Library  J)  Index. 

“One  of  the  powerful  contributions  of  this 
book  is  its  examination  at  first  hand  of  what 
is  the  one  distinct  cultural  phenomenon  of  this 
country:  the  music  of  the  Negro,  from  blues 
to  jazz.  This  is  so  because  it  is  not  separated 
from  the  actual  day-to-day  lives  of  those  who 
made  it.  This  is  a  tremendously  effective  book 
full  of  feeling  and  of  life  and  is  one  of  the  few 
really  important  books  on  American  folk 
music.”  C.  A.  Raines 

Library  J  90:4084  O  1  '65  160w 
“Oliver,  an  Englishman  who  has  written  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  subject  .  .  .  has  in  this  case 
wisely  chosen  to  remain  in  the  background: 
here  are  the  bluesmen  speaking  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  words  have  a  cumulative 
force  and  earnestness,  and  a  disarming 
modesty,  as  well.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  Oliver,  the 
recollections  of  a  large  number  of  the  older 
bluesmen  have  not  only  been  preserved  but 
fitted  into  a  social  and  historical  mosaic. 
...  If  the  book  seems  at  times  a  kind  of 
blues  Baedeker,  stopping  at  every  crossroad 
and  monument  from  East  Texas  to  Chicago, 
that  is  precisely  its  value.”  Robert  Cowley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  23  ’66  370w 


OLNEY,  ROSS.  Americans  In  space;  five  years 
of  manned  space  travel.  123p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg 
$3.11  Nelson 

629.45  Astronautics — Juvenile  literature 

66-14423 

This  book  describes  "the  American  space 
program  and  summarizes  technological  ad¬ 
vances  during  the  period  from  1961  to  1966.” 
(Best  Sell)  A  list  of  manned  orbital  flights, 
names  of  astronauts  American  and  Russian 
and  other  data  are  appended.  Glossary.  Index. 
“Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Covering  'five  years  of  manned  space  trav¬ 
el’  this  rather  superficial  survey  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  efforts  to  explore  outer  space  is  illustrated 
with  some  100  photographs.  ...  It  should 
prove  a  popular  item  for  junior  high-school 
libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:102  Je  1  '66  70w  [YA] 
"Although  much  has  been  written  about  the 
Mercury  and  Gemini  flights,  this  book  is  use¬ 
ful  because  it  shows  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  each  mission  depended  on  previous 
ones  and  that  all  missions  were  directed 
toward  a  specific  goal — to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  The  book’s  content  is  history;  it  is  well 
written.  It  is  a  reasonable  replacement  for 
[Martin]  Caidin’s  Apollo  to  the  Moon  [BRD 
1963]  which  does  a  better  job  covering  much 
the  same  ground  but  is  now  out  of  date.” 
O  V.  Fortier 

Library  J  91:3545  J1  '66  80w  [YA] 


OLSEN,  OTTO  H.  Carpetbagger’s  crusade:  the 
life  of  Albion  Winegar  Tourgde.  395p  il  $7.95 
Johns  Hopkins  press 

B  or  92  TourgSe,  Albion  Winegar  65-13522 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  McPherson 

Am  Hist  R  71:1078  Ap  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Allen  Guttmann 

Nation  202:272  Mr  7  '66  1150w 
TLS  P100  F  10  ’66  350w 


“One  sympathizes  with  Oliver  in  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  ‘La  Cousine  Bette,’  ‘P6re 
Goriot’  and  the  ‘ConnSdie  Humaine.’  while  re¬ 
gretfully  noting  that  Balzac,  as  a  presence, 
is  shadowy  bv  comparison.”  Carlos  Baker 
N  V  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  13  ’64  360w 


OLSEN,  PAUL.  Country  of  old  men:  a  novel. 
248p  $4.95  Holt 

66-13105 

Story  set  in  a  Connecticut  River  valley 
tobacco-farming  town  which  portrays  the  re- 
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OLSEN,  PAUL — Continued 

lationship  of  three  old  men,  John  Koger  Wil¬ 
liams.  Cass  Nowell  and  Simon  Forbes  to 
each  other  and  the  younger  generation.  Cass 
tries  to  break  up  the  romance  of  his  teen-age 
daughter  Martha  with  Matthew  Williams,  the 
son  of  his  enemy.  _ 

“Olsen's  big  point  seems  to  b©  _  that  the 
tragedy  that  befell  Matthew  Williams  and 
Martha  Nowell  might  have  been  avoided  if 
their  parents  only  had  been  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  .  one  .  another  better.  Curiously 
enough  no  one  in  this  book  is  able  to  ai  ticulate 
truly  his  inner  anguish,  his  doubts,  or  his 
needs  .  .  .  The  one  talker  is  Simon  Forbes. 
Unfortunately  ail  Simon  has  to  communicate 
is  scandal  and  falsehood.  .  .  .  Catholicism  is 
the  religion  of  most  of  the  characters  save 
Simon  Forbes.  Both  the  setting  and  the  use 
made  of  Catholicism  seem  quite  arbitrary,  the 
author  seems  to  visualize  New  England  as 
though  he  was  writing  of  the  mid-west.  The 
Catholicism  of  the  Nowells  and  of  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  a  vague  prop  handled  superficially, 
and  vaguely.  .  .  .  Olsen  uses  language  well, 
especially  when  presenting  scenes  of  violence; 
but  he  does  not  have  much  to  say.  His  plot 
is  as  complex  and  futile  as  the  lives  of  the 
people  he  writes  about.’1  J.  J.  McAleer 
Best  Sell  26:181  Ag  15  66  500w 

Reviewed  by  Ross  Wetzsteon 

Book  Week  p6  Ag  21  ’66  600w 
Critic  25:119  O  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:3471  J1  '66  200w 

“For  old  men,  life  can  become  a  hell  of 
mirrors  as  thev  notice  their  prejudices  echoed 
by  their  friends  and  their  mistakes  reflected 
in  their  children.  In  this  lean,  hard,  shaking 
novel.  Paul  Olsen  has  brought  together  two 
men  and  two  generations  whose  bitterness 
glances  off  each  other  until  the  emptiness  be¬ 
comes  blinding — and.  eventually,  self-destruc¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  This  novel  is  true  to  its  subject  and 
eschews  all  filters  in  its  portrayal  of  char¬ 
acter.  Some  of  the  resulting  ‘candids  are 
wicked  pictures  of  man  empty  of  everything 
but  hatred.  .  .  .  Mr.  Olsen’s  black-and-white 
portraits  may  be  too  harsh  for  some  readers. 
But  this  second  novel  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  his  first.  ‘The  Virgin  of  San  Gil’  IBRD 
1965].”  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ag  14  ’66  600w 


OLSON,  JAMES  C.  Red  Cloud  and  the  Sioux 
problem.  375p  pi  maps  $5.95  Univ.  of  Neb. 
press 

970.5  Red  Cloud  (Sioux  chief).  Oglala 
Indians — History.  Indians  of  North  America 
- — Government  relations  65-10048 

This  study  offers  a  “portrait  of  [the  Oglala 
Sioux  Indian]  Red  Cloud  [and  a]  documented 
appraisal  of  the  Indian  question  vexing  the 
Western  plains  in  the  1860’s  and  1870’s.  .  .  . 
Utilization  of  Indian  materials,  such  as  the 
Ricker  manuscripts,  and  government  sources, 
such  as  those  in  the  National  Archives,  provide 
the  basis  for  a  new  evaluation  of  the  role 
of  Red  Cloud  in  the  events  which  finally 
brought  the  Sioux  to  the  reservations.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography,  index. 


“Acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  George 
E.  Hyde,  with  whose  Red  Cloud’s  Folk  [BRD 
1937],  it  invites  comparison,  Olson  presents  his 
study  as  ‘a  supplement  to  Hyde’s  work  rather 
than  as  an  effort  to  revise  it.’  .  .  .  Olson  has 
written  from  a  more  distant  perspective,  mak¬ 
ing  greater  use  of  the  official  record  .  .  .  and  of 
unpublished  .  .  .  sources.  While  writing  more 
cautiously  and  more  self-effacingly  than  Hyde, 
he  does  so  with  no  less  clarity,  and  in  numerous 
instances  offers  different  interpretations  of  par¬ 
ticular  events.”  W.  E.  Washburn 

Am  Hist  R  71:1451  J1  ’66  320w 

‘‘[A]  thoroughly  readable  narrative,  spirit¬ 
edly  written,  its  calm  scholarly  objectivity  is 
welcome.  .  .  .  Olson’s  researches  yielded  per¬ 
tinent  new  material  and  illuminate  much  of 
the  dark  complexities  in  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  government  officials  and  the  Indians, 
especially  various  peace  commissions,  and  the 
controversy  between  Army  officials  and  the 
Indian  Bureau.  [This]  is  an  indispensable 
study  for  an  understanding  of  Red  Cloud  as 
a  human  being  and  of  the  Sioux  problem  as 
a  part  of  a  larger  national  problem.  .  .  .  Strik¬ 
ing  illustrations,  excellent  endpaper'  maps  an 
appendix  containing  the  articles  of  the  '1868 
treaty,  a  bibliography  indicating  the  depth  of 


the  research,  and  an  index  complete  a  book 
for  lay  reader  and  scholar  alike,  undergradu¬ 
ate  as  well  as  graduate.” 

Choice  2:903  F  ’66  200w 


“[This]  book  will  undoubtedly  stand  as  the 
standard  account  of  the  relations  between  the 
Sioux  and  the  federal  government.  The  re¬ 
search  has  been  thorough;  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  writing;  Lthe  author]  has  no  axe  to 
grind;  he  is  judicious  in  his  treatment  of  con¬ 
tending  leaders  and  contending  forces.  More 
might  have  been  said  of  the  place  of  the 
‘Indian  system’  in  local  politics.”  E.  W.  Ster¬ 


ling 
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OLSON,  KENNETH  E:  The  history  makers; 
the  press  of  Europe  from  its  beginnings 
through  1965.  471p  maps  $10  La.  state  univ. 
press 

070  Journalism  66-13660 

The  author  “outlines  from  its  beginnings 
through  1965  the  growth  of  the  press  in  the 
twenty-four  nations  of  Europe.  He  then,  evalu¬ 
ates  the  character  of  the  European  press  to¬ 
day.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  succeeds  in  portraying  [the] 
tremendous  influence  [of  the  press]  which 
European  historians  have  largely  neglected. 
This  is  an  important  book,  well  informed  and 
with  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  authorita¬ 
tive  and  well  written.  Unfortunately,  the  in¬ 
dex  shows  a  number  of  not  unimportant 
missing  things.”  Kurt  Schwerin 

Library  J  91:3459  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  is  a  thoroughly  engrossing  work, 
not  only  for  its  tightly  composed  vignettes  of 
publishers  of  such  diverse  newspapers  as  The 
Times  of  London,  Le  Monde,  and  Pravda,  but 
also  for  its  capsule  histories  of  twenty-three 
countries,  and  expertly  drawn  interpretations 
of  their  present  government,  leaders,  and  cul¬ 
tures.”  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  9  ’66  70w 


GLSON,  MANCUR.  The  logic  of  collective  ac¬ 
tion;  public  goods  and  the  theory  of  groups 
[by]  Mancur  Olson,  Jr.  176p  $4.50  Harvard 
univ.  press 

301.15  Social  groups  65-19826 

“Applying  economic  analysis  to  the  subjects 
of  the  political  scientist,  sociologist,  and 
economist,  Mr.  Olson  examines  the  extent  to 
which  the  individuals  that  share  a  common 
interest  find  it  in  their  individual  interest  to 
bear  the  costs  of  the  organizational  effort.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  N.  W.  Chamberlain 

Am  Econ  R  56:603  Je  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Levy 

Am  J  Soc  72:218  S  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Hagan 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:129  Mr  ’66  500w 


“[The  author’s]  analytical  strategy  is  to  use 
.  .  .  formal  economic  analysis  to  illumine  a 
problem-area  as  wide  as  man -in-society.  How¬ 
ever.  the  strategy  often  tethers  his  argument 
painfully  short.  .  .  .  (The  work]  is  laced  with 
delicate  formal  statements  of  what  logically 
follows  ‘if  man  is  rational’  and  pursues  his 
‘self-interest,’  or  if  organizations  logically  pur¬ 
sue  their  ‘goals.’  The  approach  must  cut  off 
major  parts  of  the  argument  from  the  ‘realities 
of  collective  action.’  Flowever,  what  exists  by 
logical  construction  is  also  uncomfortably-often 
treated  as  if  its  reality-claim  was  thereby 
established.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  volume  covers 
the  small  group  and  organization  literatures  in 
ways  which  this  reviewer  found  severely  want¬ 
ing,  though  it  does  competently  survey  the 
‘pressure  group’  literature.”  R.  T.  Golem- 
biewski 

Am  Soc  R  31:117  F  ’66  750w 
“The  existence  of  a  large  group  with  a 
common  interest  does  not  automatically  give 
rise  to  collective  action.  There  must  be  an  in¬ 
dividual  incentive  to  join  in  or  there  must  be 
compulsion.  This  proposition,  together  with  the 
notion  that  small  groups  are  qualitatively  dif¬ 
ferent  from  large  ones,  forms  the  core  of  this 
extremely  stimulating  hook.  .  .  .  The  range  of 
phenomena  it  helps  to  explain  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  existing  ideas  it  overthrows  are  very 
considerable.  Having  set  out  his  theory  of 
groups  and  organisations  .  .  .  the  author  de¬ 
monstrates  its  explanatory  power  by  examining 
the  growth  of  trade  unionism,  the  concept  of 
economic  freedom,  Marx’s  class  theory,  or- 
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thodox  theories  of  pressure  groups,  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  and,  lastly  the  unorganised 
groups.  Economic  analysis  is  blended  with  polit¬ 
ical  theory  and  sociology  with  great  success, 
the  result  is  an  important  contribution  to 
social  science.”  - 

Economist  218:110  Ja  8  ’66  440w 
“[This  volume]  introduces  an  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  theory  of  group  effort  which  is  illustrated 
out  of  empirical  and  historical  studies  of  spe¬ 
cific  organizations.  .  .  .  [It]  will  be  of  interest 
to  academic  and  larger  public  libraries  with 
collections  in  these  fields.”  Paul  Wasserman 
Library  J  90:3030  J1  '65  150w 


O’MEARA,  THOMAS  A.  Mary  in  Protestant 
and  Catholic  theology.  376p  $7.50  Sheed 
232.91  Mary,  Virgin.  Theology  64-13573 
The  approach  adopted  in  this  book  “has 
been  theological.  The  first  chapter  discusses 
the  role  of  Mary  in  the  current  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Protestant  and  Catholic.  ...  It  shows 
the  relationship  of  Marian  doctrines  to  other 
problems  in  theology  and  to  those  particular 
theological  problems  to  which  the  ecumenical 
movement  inevitably  returns.  .  .  .  The  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  treat  Mary  in  exegesis,  in  Catho¬ 
lic  dogmatic  and  patristic  theology,  and  in  the 
systems  of  the  Reformers  and  of  contemporary 
Protestant  theologians.”  (Introd)  Bibliography 
Index. 


“A  balanced  presentation  of  the  teachings 
of  Church  doctors  and  reformers  of  the  past, 
together  with  those  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologians  of  the  present.  Fr.  O’Meara  rightly 
refers  to  the  theology  of  Mary  as  a  ‘focal 
point  in  ecumenism.’  .  .  .  [This  volume’s! 

deep,  sober  penetration  into  Marian  teaching 
...  is  bound  to  advance  the  cause  of  unity 
A  splendid  bibliography  further  enhances  a 
fine  work.  One  is  disappointed  .  .  .  [that  there 
is  no  mention  of]  Chapter  8  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  the  Church  .  .  .  [or  of]  the  more 
notable  statements  of  Pope  Paul  VI  ...  no 
reference  to  Mary  as  ‘Mother  of  the  Church’ 
.  .  [or]  of  the  important  statement  in  the 
Constitution  on  the  Liturgy.”  Titus  Cranny 
America  114:628  Ap  30  '66  250w 
Christian  Century  83:403  Mr  30  '66  40w 

Reviewed  by  D.  P.  Gray 

Commonweal  i>4 : 590  S  16  66  450w 

Critic  24:74  Je  ’66  220w 


O’MEARA.  THOMAS  A.,  ed.  Paul  Tillich  in 
Catholic  thought  [ed,  by]  Thomas  A.  O’ 
Meara  [and!  Celestin  D.  Weisser:  foreword  by 
J  Hevwood  Thomas:  with  an  afterword  by 
Paul  Tillich.  323p  $5.95:  pa  $2.95  Priory  press. 
2005  S  Ashland  av.  Chicago 
230.4  Tillich,  Paul  64-22796 


“This  book  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  articles 
by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  on  the  subject 
of  the  systematic  theology  of  Paul  Tillich.  All 
of  these  articles  have  appeared  elsewhere.  . 

In  addition,  the  book  has  a  foreword  by  J. 
Heywood  Thomas,  author  of  Paul  Tillich:  An 
Appraisal  [BRD  1964]  and  an  afterword  by 
Tillich  himself.”  (J  Religion)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“Since  a  number  of  [these  articles]  first  came 
out  in  journals  relatively  unknown  to  the 
Protestant  reader,  it  is  a  great  service  to  the 
more  properly  theological  aspect  of  the  current 
ecumenical  dialogue  that  the  publisher  has 
made  them  available  under  one  cover.  ._  .  . 
Tillich’s  afterword  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  writing-  to  have  come  from  his  pen  m  recent 
months:  [it  draws  out]  the  really  basic  issues 
with  regard  to  which  ecumenical  discussion 
must  pay  more  attention  than  it  possibly  has 
in  the  immediate  past.  .  .  ,  Reading  this  book 
makes  the  Protestant  reader  aware  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  theological 
monolith.  .  .  .  Elt]  presents  one  with  the  diver¬ 
gent  approaches  of  a  Thomist  such  as  George 
F  McLean  and  Erich  Przywara.  whose  Augus- 
tin  ian  -  PI  atonic  bearings  are  made  clear:  . 

and  the  work  of  George  Tavard  who  is  critical 
of  Tillich  more  because  of  evangelical  (Lar- 
thian)  reasons  than  because  of  Thomistic 
ones.  .  .  .  Recommended  reading  for  theologians 
and/or  ecumenists.”  C.  M.  Williamson 
J  Religion  45:340  O  65  lOOOw 
“This  is  a  thoughtful,  sincere  and  thorough 
studv  .  [It]  makes  difficult  reading  and  is 
for  the  serious  student  of  religion  and  the  clergy 
of  ail  beliefs.”  L.  R  Ftzkoru 
or  an  DelLeibrary  j  91:2849  Je  ’66  200w 


[The  exploratory  essays  of]  the  late  Fr. 
Gustave  Weigel.  S.J.  .  .  .  opened  a  new  phase 
in  the  assimilation  of  Tillich’s  ideas.  It  is 
appropriate  that  his  most  important  paper 
should  inaugurate  tills  collection  of  essays. 
.  .  .  If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  that  Tillich’s 
theological  system  was  something  less  than 
authentically  Protestant,  it  would  seem  that 
these  Catholic  reactions  to  it  would  settle  the 
matter.  .  .  .  And  yet  one  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  Catholics,  with  all  their  obvious 
sympathy  for  Tillich’s  use  of  unashamedly 
ontological  language,  might  not  have  done  more 
than  merely  display  the  familiar  features  of 
Catholic-Protestant  deadlock.  .  .  .  No  reference 
is  made  to  the  complex  and  sophisticated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject-object  relationship  which 
has  been  going  on  in  Germany  for  years,  and 
yet.  as  several  of  the  contributors  point  out, 
Tillich  cannot  be  understood  at  all  except  in 
terms  of  German  theology.  .  .  .  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book,  and  a  fine  witness  to  the  growth 
of  ecumenism  in  America:  but  Catholic  dia¬ 
logue  with  Tillich  could,  and  should,  be  much 
more  self-critical.” 

TLS  p!76  Mr  3  ’66  400w 


O’MEARA,  WALTER,  Guns  at  the  forks.  275p 
il  maps  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 

973.2  Fort  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania.  Fort 
Pitt,  Pennsylvania.  U.S. — History — French 
and  Indian  War,  1755-1763.  Pittsburgh — ■ 
History  65-12921 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  North  Callahan 

Am  Hist  R  71:665  Ja  ’66  300w 
Choice  2:903  F  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Mahon 

J  Am  Hist  52:818  Mr  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Morton 

Social  Studies  57:319  D  ’66  350w 


OM  MANN  BY,  F.  D.  A  draught  of  fishes.  254p 
il  col  il  $6.95  Crowell 

639  Fishes.  Fisheries  66-11055 

A  “description  of  the  marine  environment 
as  it  relates  to  the  life  habits  and  distribution 
of  fishes  over  the  globe  by  a  British  expert, 
on  fisheries.  .  .  .  The  emphasis  is  on  fish 
communities  as  harvest  for  man,  and  Dr. 
Ommanney  also  includes  some  of  the  prominent 
methods  of  commercial  fishing  now  being  used. 
Being  directly  involved  in  evaluating  fish 
catches  in  several  localities,  he  reports  his 
experiences  exploring  the  possibilities  of  open¬ 
ing  new  fishing  grounds  off  the  Seychelles, 
East  Africa,  and  reminisces  about  life  on 
trawlers  in  the  North  Sea.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Bibliography. 


Economist  215:197  Ap  10  ’65  220w 
“[This]  is  a  personal  narrative  altogether, 
rather  than  a  tight  exposition.  For  greater 
depth  of  coverage,  Sir  Alister  Hardy’s  Open 
Sea:  Its  Natural  History,  Pt.  2,  Fish  & 
Fisheries  is  superior  and  quite  similar  in  its 
aim.”  Vincent  Caccese 

Library  J  91:3227  Je  15  ’66  llOw 
“Dr.  Ommanney’s  splendid  volume  is  largely 
a  record  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  marine  biology  and  of  fisheries  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  As  such  it  is  a  unique 
record  and  a  welcome  one  because  very  few 
biologists  have  had  the  same  opportunities  to 
undertake  marine  research  in  the  Antarctic 
and  in  the  waters  of  Africa.  Malaya  and  Hong¬ 
kong.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ommanney  brings  into  his 
narrative  a  vast  amount  of  general  biology 
and  thus  makes  his  book  excellent  reading  for 
the  naturalist.” 

TLS  p659  J1  29  ’65  360w 


ONE  wide  river  to  cross;  adapted  by  Barbara 
Emberley:  il.  by  Ed  Emberley.  unp  $3.95 
Prentice-Hall 

821  Folk  songs — Juvenile  literature 

66-20703 

"At  first  coming  one  by  one  (a  unicorn,  a 
griffin,  a  manticore) .  then  two  by  two  (alliga¬ 
tors,  anteaters.  turtles)  and  so  on  up  to  ten  by 
ten.  the  animals  .troop  into  Noah’s  ark.  On  each 
brightly  colored  page  is  a  tableau  of  black 
heavy  figures  displaying  detail,  texture,  and  ex¬ 
pression.  When  all  the  animals  are  aboard, 
the  ark  is  tossed  on  a  writhing  sea  under  a 
heavily  scrolled  sky.  It  comes  to  rest  on-  the 
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ONE  wide  river  to  cross — Continued 
mountain  top,  high  and  dry  under  a  beautiful 
rainbow.  .  .  .  Pre-school  through  grade  three. 
(Library  J) 

“An  amusing  study  in  art,  rhyme,  music  and 
number  work — not  forgetting  biblical  lore. 
Ethna  Sheehan  ......  _  rn 

America  115:551  N  5  66  50w 
“Rhyme  makes  children  feel  they  have  been 
let  in  on  the  game.  It  helps  young  readers  to 
sound  out  new  words,  and  gives  a  boost  to 
humor.  .  .  .  Children  will  relish  checking  the 
artist’s  number  accuracy  on  each  page  and 
be  awed  by  the  34  columns  of  animals  on  the 
last  pages  intricately  arranged  in  by  10.  The 
piano  music  is  provided,  and  the  tune  is 
catchy.”  K.  G.  Burtt  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  3  66 
150w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:181  N  11  '66.  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:559  O  '66  150w 
Library  J  91:3528  J1  ’66  160w 
"[This  book  is]  striking  evidence  that  age- 
old  themes,  properly  handled,  are  inexhaustible 
wells  of  inspiration.  .  .  .  Emberley  puts  the 
verses  into  illustrative  form  .  .  .  that  are  a 
perfect  mix  of  idea  and  image.”  B.  N. 
O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  ’66  130w 


O’NEILL,  DAVID  P,  Priestly  celibacy  and 
maturity.  182p  $3.95  Sheed 
253  Celibacy  65-24691 

“Father  O’Neill,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand 
is  a  priest-psychologist  who  has  lectured  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  He 
discusses  the  history  of  the  law  of  the  celibacy 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  reasons  for  it,  the 
idealism  which  should  inspire  it,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  it  involves.  He  suggests  possible 
revisions  in  seminary  training  which  would 
make  celibacy  more  meaningful  and  analyzes, 
in  the  light  of  modern  psychological  principles, 
the  effect  of  celibacy  on  the  development  of 
the  priest’s  personality.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  James  O’Gara 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  3  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Deasy 

Commonweal  84:204  My  6  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Greeley 
Critic  24:72  F  ’66  850w 
“[The  author's]  approach  is  thorough,  well 
informed,  and  constructive;  and  he  recognizes 
the  full  importance  of  .  .  .  the  Christologicai, 
ecclesiological,  and  the  eschatological  dimen¬ 
sions  of  celibacy.  His  book  is  recommended  for 
all  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  place  of 
celibacy  in  the  life  of  the  modern  Catholic 
priest.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:5401.  D  15  ’65  160w 


O’NEILL,  MARY.  Anna  Amelia’s  apteryx:  il. 
by  Burt  Groedel.  unp  $2.95  Doubleday 
Alphabet  books.  Nonsense  verses  65-20464 
An  alphabet  book  in  verse.  “Kindergarten 
to  grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


[The  poet]  weaves  the  rhyming  thread  o 
her  story  through,  the  twenty-six  familiars 
stretching  it  a  bit  thin  around  unfamilia. 
words.”  E.  W.  Mills 

Book  Week  p22  O  9  ’66  250w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’6i 

ZUW 

“The  reason  for  writing  this  completely  point 
less  contrived  attempt  at  alliterative 
whimsy  (based  on  an  animal  alphabet) 
by  an  author  whose  perceptive  talent, 
have  so  recently  given  us  such  fine  books  a 
Hailstones  and  Halibut  Bones  TURD  19621  am 
Words,  Words.  Words!  IBRD  1966]  escapes  me 
+  •  ' be  vocabulary  ranges  from  sophisticate! 

to  childish  and  rarely  sings  or  swings  as  di 
Lear  s  verses  in  which  difficult  words  am 
ridiculous  situations  carry  the  reader  gait 
along  by  dint  of  wit  and  rhythm.  The  draw 

KlIwIs™  but  have  littIe  charm.”  °Mar 
Library  J  91:5218  O  15  '68  130w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  80w 


O’NEILL,  MARY,  The  white  palace;  il.  by 
Nonny  Hogrogian.  unp  $3.95  Crowell 

597  Salmon — Stories  65-16181 

"The  hazardous  life  of  a  Chinook  salmon  is 
told  in  [this  book].  .  .  .  [The  reader  follows] 
Chinoo  from  the  day  he  is  born  in  a  fresh 
water  stream  through  his  life  in  salt  water  and 
back  to  the  exact  spot  where  he.  was  born. 

.  .  .  Ages  six  to  ten.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor) 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7B  My  5  66 

70w 

Horn  Ek  42:321  Je  ’66  160w 
“Never  has  the  life  cycle  of  a  Chinook  salmon 
been  so  beautifully  told  or  so  exquisitely  il¬ 
lustrated.  .  .  .  Here,  the  poetic  prose  trans¬ 
forms  this  dramatic  story  into  a  beautiful 
miracle.  The  illustrations  in  full  color  by  1966 
Caldecott  award  winner  Nonny  Hogrogian  add 
to  this  feeling.  (The  artist  has  used  an  oil 
wash  technique  which  is  just  right  for  the 
subject.)  Recommended  for  the  thoughtful  child 
who  is  interested  in  exploring  ail  of  the  realm 
of  nature.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven.”  E.  T. 

°b  Library  J  91:2696  My  15  ’66  150w 
"Mrs.  O’Neill’s  story  of  the  salmon’s  life 
cycle  has  a  great  deal  of  lyrical  intensity, 
but  its  beauty  is  only  fin  deep.  As  entertain¬ 
ment  the  book  is  an  aquatic  melodrama.  Chinoo 
has  the  most  extraordinary  capabilities;  he 
thinks,  feels  and  knows— activities  which  ich¬ 
thyologists  would  not  accept.  Working  that 
murky,  watery  world  has  not  given  Nonny 
Hogrogian  .  .  .  the  chance  to  display  her  best 
ability.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  17  ’66  210w 
“The  story  of  the  salmon’s  mating  and 
death  is  explicit  but  sentimentalized.”  Alice 
Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  ’66  70w 


O’NEILL,  MARY.  Words,  words,  words;  with 
decorations  by  Judy  Piussi-Campbell.  61p 
$3.25  Doubleday 

811  English  language— Grammar — Juvenile 
literature  66-10110 

The  author  describes,  in  verse,  the  “world 
of  words — how  they  started,  where  they  have 
come  from  through  the  ages,  the  rules  we  fol¬ 
low  when  putting  them  together.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Ages  to  ten.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Book  Week  pl4  N  13 


’66  130w 


“A  companion  to  Hailstones  and  Halibut 
Bones  [BRD  1962],  this  is  lovely,  lively,  and 
often  informative;  however,  it  lacks  some  of 
the  bright  natural  appeal  of  the  former  title. 
This  can  be  used  to  stimulate  creative  expres¬ 
sion  or  for  pure  enjoyment.  Some  of  the  verses 
will  interest  even  older  readers.”  R.  M.  Had- 
low 

Library  J  91:3536  J1  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p36  My  8  ’66 
190w 

“This  book  contains  verses,  some  imagina¬ 
tive,  some  endearing,  about  words  and  the 
development  of  language.  Attempts  to  define 
sentences  are  not  so  good,  and  neither  is 
punctuation.  Even  the  definition  of  a  noun 
would  not  please  present-day  linguists,  but 
it’s  the  one  I  learned  and  many  still  use.  The 
decorations  are  sprightly,  colorful,  modern.” 
Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  50w 


O’NEILL,  MARY  L.  What  is  that  sound! 
drawings  by  Lois  Ehlert.  54p  $3.50  Atheneum 
pubs. 

831  '  66-5958 

Each  of  the  twenty-seven  poems  in  this  col¬ 
lection  either  describes  or  reproduces  verbally 
the  sound  suggested  by  its  title.  “Grades  four 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


vim  ui  uiuse  systematic  dooks  mat  can 
X<Ara-„tnfle  ,t0°  earnest  in  execution.  Miss 
O  Neill  marches  through  her  cataloguing — from 
sound-of -water  to  sound-of-iazz — and  lots  of 
nice  phrases  get  turned  on  the  way.  But  this 
is  light  verse  as  programed  assignment  rather 
than  improvisation.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  '66 
50  W 
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“The  author  has  returned  to  the  idea  and 
form  of  an  earlier  success.  Hailstones  and 
Halibut  Bones  IBRD  19631.  Again,  the  poems 
are  impressionistic  and  kaleidoscopic;  and  they 
are  often  onomatopoeic  as  well.  .  .  .  The  rather 
amorphous  drawings  add  neither  -  interest  nor 
emphasis.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:579  O  ’66  150w 


“There  is  little  to  say  about  this  collection 
of  trite  poetry  discussing  sound.  The,  imagery 
of  the  poetry  is  not  unusual  or  exciting.  The 
illustrations  are  very  ordinary;  they  are  too 
abstract  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  age  for  which 
this  is  intended.”  E.  M.  Guiney 

Library  J  91:4340  S  16  ’66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2, 


p6  N  6  ’66  80w 


ONIONS,  C.  T.,  ed.  The  Oxford  dictionary  of 
English  etymology;  ed.  by  C.  T.  Onions,  with 
the  assistance  of  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen  and 
R.  W.  Burchfield.  1024p  $16.50  Oxford 

422.03  English  language — Etymology-Dic¬ 
tionaries  66-71621 


In  this  etymological  dictionary  “forms  from 
which  English  words  are  derived,  whether  by 
descent  or  by  adoption,  are  traced  to  their  ul¬ 
timate  source  so  far  as  this  is  known  or  reason¬ 
ably  to  be  presumed.  .  .  .  The  development  of 
spelling,  pronunciation,  and  sense  has  been 
considered,  so  far  as  this  does  not  usurp  the 
functions  of  lexicography.  .  .  .  The  account  of 
individual  words  includes,  where  useful  or 
necessary,  pronunciation  and  spelling.”  (In trod) 
“Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  separately  treated, 
with  the  development  of  their  meanings.’ 
(Economist) 


Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:273  N  1  ’66  600w 
“This  book  fills  a  long-felt  need,  and  it  war¬ 
rants  most  of  the  laudatory  .adjectives — stand¬ 
ard,  monumental,  authoritative,  indispensable. 

.  .  .  Browsers  may  continue  to  prefer  [Enel 
Partridge  [Origins,  BED  1960]  .  ...  [but] .  it 
contains  nothing  like  the  body  of  information 
in  the  Oxford.  .  .  .  Though  not  without  lapses, 
this  book  is  so  good  and  so  nearly  immune  to 
competition  in  the  foreseeable  future  that  every 
library  of  any  account  must  have  one  or  more 

C013  '  Choice  3:758  N  ’66  240w 

“[This]  is  as  thorough  as  one  would  expect. 

.  .  In  subsequent  editions  there  will  doubtless 
be  many  alterations;  but  the  dictionary  will  not 
be  superseded  in  our  lifetime  and,  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  say,  it  will  be  an  enduring  monument 
to  its  author.  .  .  .New  words  are  given  their 
authorship  wherever  possible.  ,  .  .  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  but  not  absolutely  up-to-aate.  .  .  .  [Defini¬ 
tions]  are  generally  impeccable..  .  .  It  has  one 
small  fault.  .  .  .  [Special  advisers]  should  be 
recruited  for  all  off-beat  languages,  particularly 
those  which  have  normalised  their  Roman  spell¬ 
ings  in  recent  years.  Words  in  some  of  these 
languages  are  quoted  in  very  old-fashioned 
form.  The  many  Arabic  words  quoted  badly 
need  checking  by  an  expert.  .  ,  .  But  this  small 
matter  will  not  affect  the  ordinary  user. 

Economist  219:974  My  28  ’66  420w 
“[This]  is  not  simply  another  revision  of 
Skeat  [Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  1888].  but  an  entirely  new  under¬ 
taking.  Although  Skeat  may  have  served  as 
a  kind  of  negative  guide,  each  one  ol  Onions 
24,000  main  entries  is  new,  yet  not  many  are 
substantially  different.  Onions  notes  usage  ac¬ 
cording  to  century,  indicates  semantic  clmnge, 
but  seldom  gives  literary  or  author  allusions, 
as  did  Skeat.  Onions,  like  Skeat.  is  mainly 
‘genetic’  in  his  approach  to  etymology,  not  ‘cul¬ 
tural’  as  are  the  more  modern  etymologists  .  .  . 
but  most  students  of  word  origins  will  praise 
the  assiduous  scholarship  this  volume  evinces. 
For  all  reference  collections.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 
Library  J  91:3697  Ag  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Mathews 

Library  Q  36:336  O  ’66  900w 

Reviewed  by  Matthew  Hodgart 

New  Statesman  72:321  S  2  66  900w 


“This  industrious  compilation  is  only  a  very 
partial  success.  .  .  .  The  first  essential  for  an 
etymological  dictionary  is  up-to-dateness.  Here 
Dr  Onions  fails.  His  entries  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  conventional  speech  of  England 
round  about  1910.  ...  If  you  search  for  the 
origin  of  words  like  ‘stoned.’  or  ‘limey’;  above 
all,  If  you  so  much  as  approach  the  bed  .  .  , 
you  imist  look  elsewhere  for  information.  .  .  . 
rf)r.  Onions]  was  not  compiling  a  dictionary  of 
English  usage,  but  at  times  his  notes  are  so 
full  that  his  silence  at  others  seems  the  more 
surprising.  .  .  .  The  picturesque  has  little 

charm  for  him,  the  conjectures  of  others  little 


validity.  ...  I  shall  not  read  in  [his  pages] 
as  I  might  read  in  Grose,  and  I  shall  not 
abandon  for  them  the  pioneer  work  of  Skeat. 
Eximious  they  may  be,  but  not  immareescible.  ” 
Alan  Pryce-Jones 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  O  6  ’66  1750w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:50  N  19  ’66  140w 
TLS  p938  O  13  ’66  1050w 


ONSLOW,  CRANLEY,  ed.  Asian  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  foreword  by  Sir  Sydney  Caine. 
243p  $7  Praeger 

338.95  Asia,  Southeastern — Economic  policy 

65-18459 

This  book  “consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
series  of  individual  studies  of  the  economic 
progress,  since  1945,  of  six  Asian  countries — 
Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Malaya,  Pakistan  and 
Thailand.  .  .  .  [Each]  has  been  contributed 
by  a  leading  economist  who  is  a  national  of 
the  country  concerned.  .  .  .  Part  If  consists 
of  a  comparative  analysis  [by  the  editor]  of 
the  evidence  thus  presented.  The  aim  of  this 
analysis  has  been  to  examine  critically  the 
objectives  and  the  experience  of  the  six  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  group.”  (Editor’s  introd)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  F.  A.  Husain 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:200  S  ’66  360w 
“In  attempting  to  cover  so  much  territory 
in  230  pages,  the  essays  tend  to  be  somewhat 
thin  in  substance.  However,  the  book  should 
serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  economic 
problems  of  the  various  countries  covered.  Also 
worthwhile  is  the  large  amount  of  statistical 
data  brought  together  under  one  cover.  This 
book  would  be  useful  to  those  libraries  which 
do  not  have  a  large  enough  collection  to  con¬ 
tain  more  substantial  works  on  each  country.” 
Choice  3:150  Ap  ’66  140w 
"Most  of  these  contributions  are  too  brief 
to  tell  us  much  that  cannot  be  gathered  from 
.  .  .  other  easily  available  sources.  .  .  .  All, 
however,  present  information  about  economic 
progress  which  is  as  reliable  as  the  figures 
upon  which  it  is  based,  and  which  is  very 
discouraging  for  Burma,  Ceylon  and  India, 
moderately  discoiu-aging  for  Pakistan,  and 
moderately  encouraging  for  Malaya  and  Thai¬ 
land.  .  .  .  [In  Part  II,  Mr.  Onslow]  adopts  a 
somewhat  patronising  attitude  towards  his 
contributors  and  brings  to  his  task  a  degree 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  free  market  econ¬ 
omy  which  is  the  reverse  of  helpful.” 

TLS  p57i  J1  8  ’65  500w 


OPPEN,  GEORGE.  This  in  which  [jt.  publica¬ 
tion  with  San  Francisco  review],  85p  $3.50; 
Pa  $1.75  New  directions 
811  65-15674 

A  third  book  of  poetry  by  the  author  of  Dis¬ 
crete  Series  (BRD  1934)  and  The  Materials. 
Some  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Yorker.  Poetry.  The  Nation 
and  Paris  Review 


“Oppen’s  third  book  of  poems  continues  his 
development  of  a  tensile  and  lucent  style,  a  tool 
for  isolating  his  subject  from  complex  matter 
threatening  to  obscure  it.  This  in  Which  is 
valuable  to  poets  and  students.  There  are  good 
poems  here,  many  of  them  not  previously  pub¬ 
lished.  .  .  .  Oppen  presents  a  quality  of 
philosophical  speculation  .  .  .  which  most 

writers,  poets  or  not,  cannot  match  for  its 
originality  and  persistence  in  seeking  what  is 
true.  His  sheer  intelligence,  applied  to  the  few 
questions  that  are  vitally  important,  enriches 
the  poems.” 

Choice  3:411  J1  ’66  130w 
“George  Oppen  is  one  poet  who  is  at  home 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  He  can  write  as  familiarly 
of  the  city  in  A  Language  of  New  York  as  he 
can  of  rural  Maine  in  Penobscot,  or  of  ‘ideas’ 
in  Eros,  definitions  of  poetry  itself  in  Five 
Poems  About  Poetry,  or  the  inner  climate  of 
the  poet  himself  in  Boy’s  Room.  There  is  no 
sense  anywhere  of  his  reaching  for  an  effect. 
He  says  all  of  these  things,  talks  about  them, 
as  a  man  who  knows,  whose  authority  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  not  through  will,  but  because 
he  conveys  a  consistent  enthusiasm  for  what 
he  has  to  say— all  of  it.  And  this  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  relative  maturity.  It  is  an  ease, 
and  an  ability  to  put  others  at  ease,  some¬ 
times  in  very  difficult  positions.”  Theodore 
Bnslin 

Poetry  108:339  Ag  ’66  550w 
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OPPENHEIMER,  GEORGE.  The  view  from 
the  sixties;  memories  ot  a  spent  life.  Mi p 
$5  McKay 

B  or  92  66-13595 

The  author,  “co-founder  of  Viking-  Press, 
writer  for  stage,  cinema,  and  television,  cur¬ 
rently  drama  critic  for  Newsday,  has  written 
his  autobiography.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[The  author  has  a]  Semitic  wit,  which  has 
a  sharpness  and  a  brilliance  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  race.  .  .  .  [He  has  enjoyed] 
the  varied  society  of  gifted  writers  and  actors, 
whose  profession  it  was  to  engage  and  delight, 
sometimes  to  startle,  attention  .  .  .  [HisJ 

life  may  be  thought  of  as  a  continual  cocktail 
party.  The  brilliant  sallies  and  the  bizarre 
situations,  so  comically  described  .  .  .  are 

interspersed  by  contretemps  so  contrived  as 
to  be  seen  through.  .  .  .  Too  many  quips  have 
that  degree  of  vulgarity  that  would  appeal  to  a 
party  well  on  with  the  drinks,  but  would  not  be 
admitted  to  a  television  stage.  This  is  a  pity, 
for  there  is  much  of  permanent  historical  value 
here  .  .  .  [in]  the  revelation  of  the  impact 
of  certain  movements, — Nazi,  Facist,  Com¬ 
munist  (and  the  resulting  ‘witch-hunts  ),  and 
events  such  as  Talking  Pictures,  1  elevision, 
the  Second  World  War,  on  a  rather  special 
but  world-oriented  section  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.”  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:24  Ap  15  66  500w 

"Related  in  anecdotal  fashion,  [this]  is  in 
effect  a  tabulation  of  all  the  people  the  writer 
knew  during  his  life.  We  have  bfe_  and 
existence  witnessed  as  a  series  of  small  jokes, 
only  some  of  them  amusing.  For  libraries 
collecting  check  lists  of  nostalgia,  this  book 
may  be  of  interest.  To  those  who  ask  of 
autobiography  that  it  have  some  insight  into 
character  and  personality,  this  book  will  ap¬ 
pear  merely  vain  and  self-indulgent.”  irving 
Wortis 

Library  J  91:1216  Mr  1  ’66  120w 
New  Yorker  42:195  Ap  23  '66  70w 

Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Smith 

Sat  R  49:39  Ap  9  ’66  EOOw 


ORANS,  MARTIN,  The  Santal;  a  tribe  In 
search  of  a  great  tradition.  154p  $6.95  Wayne 
state  univ.  press 

309.154  Santals.  India — Social  conditions. 

Acculturation  65-12595 

The  author,  “an  anthropologist  trained  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  lived  with  .  .  . 
the  Santal  of  Northeast  India,  for  14  months. 
His  book  [written  originally  as  a  Ph.D.  dis¬ 
sertation]  is  an  examination  of  the  changes  in 
traditional  ways  of  life  of  the  Santal  brought 
about  by  their  migrations  to  the  cities,  by  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  urban  industrial 
world,  and  of  the  Indian  civilization  in  gen¬ 
eral."  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Henry  Orenstein 

Am  Soc  R  31:302  Ap  ’66  350w 
“In  order  to  account  for  recent  attempts  of 
industrialized  Santals  to  create  a  ‘great  tradi¬ 
tion’  for  themselves,  Orans  develops  a  theory, 
the  'rank  concession  syndrome,’  which  partially 
resembles  Merton’s  reference  group  theory. 
The  most  important  conclusion  is  that  in  an 
open  market  society  without  political  democ¬ 
racy,  members  of  part-societies  tend  to  emu¬ 
late  and  be  assimilated  into  a  dominant  sur¬ 
rounding  society.  .  .  .  Since  most  newly  emer¬ 
gent  nations  are  committed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  solidarity  through  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  part-societies,  Orans’  argument  has 
an  obvious  significance  and  deserves  close 
study.  Essential  for  libraries  on  India.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  undergraduates  studying  modern 
India  and  development  in  newly  emergent 
nations." 

Choice  2:915  F  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:3065  J1  ’65  140w 


ORBAAN,  ALBERT.  Duel  in  the  shadows;  true 
accounts  of  anti-Nazi  underground  warfare 
during  World  War  II;  written  and  il  bv 
Albert  Orbaan.  229p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $4.25 

Doubleday 

940.53  World  War,  1939-1945— Underground 
movements — Juvenile  literature  65-19878 


“The  history  of  the  resistance  to  the  Nazi 
in  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  Benelu: 


countries.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library 

J]  Bibliography. 


“Recommended  for  use  with  slow  or  reluct¬ 
ant  readers.  Better  readers  will  prefer  some 
of  the  titles  listed  in  the  bibliography.’  Ruth 


Roth 

Library  J  90:5530  D  15  ’65  60w 
“Depending  largely  upon  recent  book-length 
accounts  of  resistance  heroes,  Mr.  Orbaan 
fails  to  transmit  the  authenticity  and  drama 
of  his  sources.  He  instead  gives  evidence  of 
clumsy  writing  and  awkward  organization  of 
data.”  Ja,ne  Manthorne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  ’66  llOw 


OREL,  HAROLD,  ed.  Thomas  Hardy’s  personal 
writings.  See  Hardy,  T. 


ORGANSKI,  A.  F,  K.  The  stages  of  political 
development.  229p  $5.75;  text  ed  $3.95  Knopf 
320.1  The  State  65-13462 

This  book  “institutes  a  new  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  for  the  study  of  comparative  politics.” 
(Publishers'  Weekly)  Bibliography. 


“Professor  Organski  sets  out  to  chart  the 
destiny  of  the  contemporary  new  nations  by 
observing  the  history  of  the  old.  He  sees 
four  political  periods  which  societies  go 
through  in  the  development  of  an  industrial 
nation;  .  .  .  primitive  unification,  .  .  .  politics 
of  industrialization;  .  .  .  politics  of  national 

welfare  and  the  politics  of  abundance.  .  .  . 
There  are  alternative  political  possibilities 
with  the  various  stages,  different  ways  of 
realizing  the  same  aims.  .  .  .  While  this  is 
a  pleasant  and  a  very  well-written  work,  its 
charm  is  its  undoing.  It  is  all  too  simple  and 
neat.  .  .  .  There  is  much  stimulating  analysis 
.  .  .  but  the  tough  scholarly  questions  of 

using  the  analysis  in  the  ‘nitty-gritty’  of 
specific  facts  is  postponed.”  Joseph  Gusfield 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:209  S  ’66  500w 


“Professor  Organski  has  written  what  the 
Victorians  called  a  Thoughtful  Essay.  With 
boldness  and  originality,  and  in  plain  compact 
prose,  he  handles  the  sort  of  large  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  delighted  our  grandfathers.  .  .  . 
[His]  methods  are  rather  fun,  and  his  thesis 
thought-provoking.  .  .  .  The  real  obj'ection  to 
Organski 's  large  generalizations  may  be  not 
that  they’re  large  but  that  they  aren’t  large 
enough.  ...  Vet  everything  he  says  points 
clearly  to  either  a  unified  world  or  probably 
total  disaster.”  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  154:23  Ap  23  '66  850w 


“A  native  of  Italy,  .  .  .  Mr.  Organski  has 
the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with  at 
least  one  form  of  European  totalitarianism. 
This  presumably  accounts  for  his  unemotional 
treatment  of  .  .  .  the  functional  resemblance 
of  Stalinist  and  Fascist  forms  of  rule,  notably 
in  backward  countries  undergoing'  the  ‘moderni¬ 
zation’  process.  In  principle  [his]  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  approach.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  make 
the  most  of  it,  perhaps  because  he  chooses  to 
employ  the  nomenclature  popular  among  Ital¬ 
ian  sociologists  of  the  Fascist  period.  .  .  .  The 
term  ’Fascism’  is  reserved  by  the  author  for 
‘one  of  the  varieties  of  the  politics  of  indus¬ 
trialization,’  so  that  a  different  and  very  mis¬ 
leading  term  has  to  be  found  for  the  Hitler  dic¬ 
tatorship.  .  .  .  Dr.  Organski  has  one  notable 
merit:  ...  he  is  not  afraid  of  using  plain  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe  what  happened  in  the  not-so- 
recent  past.”  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  My  12  ’66  470w 


ORMSBY-GORE.  DAVID.  See  Harlech,  D.  O.- 
G.,  5  th  baron 


O R R,  PETER,  ed.  The  poet  speaks:  interviews 
with  contemporary  poets  conducted  bv  Hilary 
Mornsh  [and  others]  pref.  by  Frank  Kermode. 
276p  $8.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
821  Poets,  English.  English  poetry  66-5058 
Recorded  conversations  designed  to  accom¬ 
pany  tape  recordings  of  contemporary  poets 
reading  their  own  works,  a  series  produced 
by  the  British  Council  in  collaboration  with 
the  Poetry  Room  in  the  Lamont  Library  of 
Harvard  University. 


Several  of  the  poets  are  not  English  and 
their  ages  and  careers  vary  considerably,  hut 
the  selection  is  still  not  representative.  There 
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are  obvious  omissions  and  a  predominant  im¬ 
pression  emerges  of  a  group  of  English  poets 
cowed  by  the  poetry  of  their  past  and  suspicious 
of  theoretical  issues,  of  literary  groups,  and  of 
American  poets’  intensity  an  cl  ambitious  ex¬ 
perimentation.  .  .  .  The  interviews  thus  provide 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  recent  collection  of 
essays  by  American  poets,  Poets  on  Poetry,  ed. 
by  Howard  Nemerov  [BED  19661.  As  Prank 
Kermode  says  in  a  good  introduction,  the 
volume  should  be  of  interest  to  future  historians 
of  the  modernist  English  poetry  of  the  1960's.” 

Choice  3:649  O  ’66  90w 


"Are  you  curious  about  what  James  Liddy 
or  Taner  Baybars  thinks  about  the  art  of 
poetry,  how  much  time  they  devote  to  writing, 
what  they  plan  for  the  future?  Peter  Orr  is. 
with  his  tape  recorder  catching  it  all  for  pos¬ 
terity,  he  and  his  fellow  interviewers  have 
questioned  nearly  60  British  poets  about  such 
matters  and  they  have  got  for  their  trouble 
just  what  they  might  have  expected — 276  pages 
of  very  dull  answers.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:4666  O  1  ’66  SOw 


Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  71:736  My  20  '66  210w 


“It  is  difficult  to  see  what  eager  foreign 
students,  or  posterity,  will  get  out  of  [this 
book],  apart  from  astonishment  that  so  much 
earnest  labour  can  have  produced  so  little.  .  .  . 
As  a  testimony  to  the  general  fruitlessness  of 
interviewing,  and  as  an  instructive  handbook 
to  the  genre’s  clichds,  it  is  perhaps  more  val¬ 
uable.  Not  all  of  the  poets  come  out  of  it  as 
cagey  and  dignified;  there  is  a  brilliantly 
meandering  session  with  Ruth  Fitter,  some  ex¬ 
cellent  impatience  from  Robert  Conquest,  and 
Rosemary  Tonks  begins  her  stint  with  spirited 
hostility.  .  .  .  Some  take  it  all  as  solemnly 
as  they  are  meant  to.  ...  by  and  large,  though, 
they  manage  to  wrap  an  appearance  of  serious¬ 
ness  around  an  intimation  that  they  are  not 
really  saying  much  that  matters  to  them.” 

TLS  p495  Je  2  ’66  800w 


OSBORNE,  JOHN.  Inadmissible  evidence;  a 
play.  115p  $3.95  Grove 

822  65-27394 

“A  thirty-nine-year-old  sex-obsessed  lawyer. 
Bill  Maitland,  ...  is  on  trial,  in  the  courtroom 
of  his  mind,  for  the  obscenity  which  his  life 
has  become.  As  he  looks  back  over  his  exis¬ 
tence,  his  own  offenses  and  those  of  his  clients 
become  hopelessly  locked  and  intertwined: 
Maitland  is  a  guilty  man,  irretrievably  lost.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Osborne  here  demonstrates  his  continued 
mastery  of  contemporary  idiom  and  feeling. 
The  vitality,  authenticity,  the  honesty  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  play,  and  the  power  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  are  perhaps  unique  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  realistic  theater.  .  .  ,  Its  central  charac¬ 
ter,  Bill  Maitland,  is  absolutely  convincing,  .  .  . 
Certainly  all  students  with  real  interest  in  con¬ 
temporary  drama  will  want  arid  need  to  read 
this  play.” 

Choice  3:225  My  '66  160w 


"The  play’s  technique  is  a  largely  realistic 
one.  brightened  by  an  occasional  impressionistic 
device;  all  in  all.  it  reminds  one  of  Death  of  a 
Salesman  more  than  anything  else.  Inadmissa- 
ble  Evidence  is  certainly  not  an  exciting  or  in¬ 
novating  play,  but  it  is  put  together  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  fashion,  it  moves  along  at  a  good  rate, 
and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  in  public 
and  college  libraries.  Recommended."  Dorothy 
Curley 

Library  J  91:2082  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


OSBORNE.  LILLY  DE  JONGH.  Indian  crafts 
of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  278p  pi  col  pi 
maps  $7.50  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

745  Indians  of  Central  America — Guatemala. 
Indians  of  Central  America — Salvador.  In¬ 
dians  of  Central  America — Costume  and 
adornment.  Indians  of  Central  America — 
Art  65-11242 

"In  discussing  the  textiles,  basketry,  mats, 
and  other  crafts  of  over  200  Indian  villages  of 
Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  [the  author] 
familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  pre-conquest 
background  of  crafts,  and  the  technological 
innovations  in  the  colonial  period.  Using  both 
ethnographic  sources  ...  as  well  as  historical 
sources,  she  discusses  the  relations  of  design 
symbols  to  clan,  locality,  folklore,  and  cere¬ 
monies.”  (Choice)  Appended  are  a  list  of  place 


_and  &  glossary  of  Indian  and  Spanish 
terms  found  in  the  text.  Bibliography.  Index. 

,•  ‘‘2s£?rl}g’s  i011?  familiarity  with  and  interest 
e  technology  and  use  of  crafts  as 
ul°?uct  Qualifies  her  to  compile  this 
fascinating  book.  .  ,  .  A  series  of  eight  excellent 
color  photographic  plates  arid  35  poorly  rendered 
watercolors  illustrate  the  costumes  of  Guate- 
„^,?00d  lndex  ani3  glossary  make  it  a 
kJfe  en,ctft>r  anyone  interested  in  crafts 
and  their  relation  to  custom  and  tradition  ” 
Choice  3 :858  N  ’66  170w 

for  CI,hr,la’t£nr]cn  resident  of  Central  America 
^  5°  >'ears  and  an  authority  cn 
cos.tumes  and  textiles,  has  .  .  . 

causentbfster?rs?t1niari  ty  on,  the  textile  arts  be¬ 
cause  this  craft  has,  to  a  large  extent,  survived 
Europeanization.  Techniques,  looms  designs 
ffatena  s  and  dyes  used  are  diseased  within 
the  framework  of  the  racial  heritage  and 

°^*  t'fie  ulocl,ern  Indians.  .  .  . 
Although  this  reviewer  had  onlv  the  galiev 

c°oraVfelJ%?iaJ“GS,yb00k  * 

Library  J  90:3438  S  1  ’65  250w 


A-  S„  ed.  Calligraphy  and  palaeo¬ 
graphy;  essays,  presented  to  Alfred  Fair  be  nk 
house1S  70th  birthday-  2S6p  il  $21  October 

l(  744  Writing.  Fairbank,  Alfred  J.  66-15273 
J‘lJhis  festschrift  honoring  [the  English  cal¬ 
ligrapher  who  pioneered]  the  revival  of  italic 
handwriting  contains  27  essays  by  authorities 
ID.  Europe  and  America.”  (Library  J)  "Mr 
Osley,  an  old  friend  and  colleague  from  Mr” 
Fairbank  s  Admiralty  days,  has  grouped  his 

categoric^3"1  teAm  cjofv,r,?ontri£>utors  into  eight 
t-  •  i  t  Scholar  Penman.  Mainlv 
Palaeographical,  Arrighi  and  his  Contemnnr- 
aries.  Some  "Writing  Masters,  Precept  and 
Tanner-106,  TH?  Spread  of  Modern  Italic,  Pen  to 
Paper  and  finally  an  anthology  of  articles  re¬ 
printed  frorn  the  Bulletin  and  Journal  of  the 
for  Italic  Handwriting  (four  of  them 
by  Mr.  Fairbank  himself).”  (TLS) 

“The  whole  range  of  calligraphy  comes  under 
ttie  scrutiny  of  the  contemporary  experts 
The  many  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and 
well  reproduced.  This  is  a  collector^  ph>ce 
and  as  such,  should  be  in  most  large  libraries 
•ald;  and  kmdred  libraries.  Although 
the  book  is  necessarily  expensive,  it  is  highly 
recommended  also  for  readers  interested  in 
letterforms.”  P.  W  Filby  muaesiea  m 

Library  J  91:2046  Ap  15  ’66  120w 
“If  the  result  [of  this  collection!  is  still 
something  of  a  hodge-podge  that  is  perhans 
inevitable  in  volumes  of  this  kind The 
articles,  vary  in  length.  .  .  topics  and  stvle 
too,  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  how- 
VTi?1  contributions  illuminate  the  areas  of 
Mr  Fairbank  s  own  special  interests.  .  Mr 
Osley  has  done  Fairbank  proud,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  produced  the  results  in  proper 
style,  with  ample  illustrations.”  moper 

TLS  p!52  F  24  ’66  SOOw 


OSMOND,  HUMPHRY,  jt.  auth.  How  to  live 
with  schizophrenia.  See  Holler.  A.  !lve 


*  ,  V ’  g'lbeRJt-  Harlem:  the  making  of 

?1  Ifi  9tit°fran<)<?r0  NeW  Y°rk’  1S9°-1930.  259p 

301.45  Harlem.  New  York  (Citv) — Social 
conditions.  Negroes — New  York  (Citv '  Ne¬ 
groes — Segregation  66-10913 

An  account  of  the  evolution  of  an  aristo- 
crat’S  .uPPer-class  white  community  into  a 
Negro  ghetto”  (Publisher’s  note) 

•  the  a  chanters  in  this  book  have  ap- 
^a‘edP',n  American  Quarterly,  Journal  of 
Negro  Education.  Freedomways  and  New  York 
History.  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Costello 

America  114:362  Mr  12  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Mann 

Am  Hist  R  71:1460  J1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Tolson 

Book  Week  p2  F  20  ’66  550w 
“.[The  author]  believes  the  Harlem  storv 
typical  of  developments  elsewhere  in  the  Nortif 
and  this  fa.ct  niay  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  present  study.  However,  his  book  is 
meager  m  cultural  and  other  aspects  .  .  . 
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OSOFSKY,  GILBERi — Continued! 

Osofsky  is  most  authoritative  onreal ^.estate 
and  related  transactions  which  directed 
Harlem’s  deterioration  into  a  si  uni.  .  He  also 
effectively  probes  Negro-white  business  and 
social  connections  by  way  of  philanthropic 
organizations,  local  politics,  and  enterprises 
like  the  Afro-American  Realty  Company. 
Students  engaged  in  research  will  welcome  his 
notes  and  bibliographical  essay. 

Choice  3:725  O  6b  150w 
“An  intrinsically  interesting  story,  important 
as  background  for  today’s  problems 

Christian  Century  83.83  Ja  19  66  luw 

Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  19  66 
70w  . 

“A  very  good  book,  a  pioneering  scholarly 
achievement  made  more  impressive  by  th® 
fact  that  it  is  the  31-year-old  author  s  first 
book.  Mr.  Osofsky,  a  native  of  Brooklyn  who 
currently  teaches  history  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  has  researched  exhaustive¬ 
ly,  notably  in  Harlem’s  neglected  Schomburg 
Collection,  and  has  written  concisely.  Although 
the  subject  engages  his  cpmpassion,  his  pres¬ 
entation  is  rigorously  straightforward  and  un¬ 
semimental.  and  therefore  ail  the  more  valu¬ 
able  as  social  analysis.  .  .  .  Mr.  Osofsky  neat¬ 
ly  balances  statistics  and  humanly  revealing 
details  and  nowhere  more  successfully  than 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  white  com¬ 
munity’s  naive  response  to  Harlem  during  the 
Jazz  Age.  .  .  .  While  Mr.  Osofsky’.s  decision 
to  close  his  narrative  with  the  coming  of  the 
Depression  is  perfectly  legitimate,  his  book 
could  easily  have  been  extended  to  include 
later  Negro  migrations  within  the  city. 
R.  J.  Whalen  Tjmes  Bk  R  p7  F  6  ,66  1300w 

New  Yorker  42:176  Mr  12  ’66  140w 
Newsweek  67:86  Ja  31  '66  650w 
“Professor  [Osofsky]  describes  well  key  Ne¬ 
gro  leaders  and  the  emergence  of  Negro  polit¬ 
ical  power.  There  are  other  important  themes 
.  which  the  author  opens  up  and  follows 
at  least  part  way.  However,  the  analysis  moves 
at  too  many  levels  simultaneously  and  se¬ 
quentially  to  probe  deeply.  Although  .interest¬ 
ing  in  their  own  right,  his  digressions  and 
elaborations  do  not  really  contribute  much  that 
is  new,  although  the  non-specialist  will  find 
them  informative.  Finally,  the  flow,  of  m-nii- 
grants  to  alternative  housing  receives  insuf¬ 
ficient  attention,  as  do  housing  discrimination 
in  the  other  parts  of  New  York  City  and  the 
role  of  the  municipal  government.  .  .  .  The 
important  point  is  that  [the  author]  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  which  will  provide  a  significant  his¬ 
torical  dimension  to  the  present  plight  of  the 
urban  Negro  and  the  impact  of  his  deprivation 
on  the  larger  community  of  which  he  is  a 
part.”  Eli  Ginzberg 

Sat  R  49:38  F  12  ’66  600w 


OSTRIKER,  ALICIA.  Vision  and  verse  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake.  224p  $6  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
821  Blake,  William  65-16363 

"After  sketching  the  prosodic  tradition  of  the 
18th  century  [the  author]  examines  the  versi¬ 
fication  of  the  Songs  of  Innocence,  Songs  of 
Experience,  and  the  later  lyrics.  .  .  .  The  major 
part  of  her  work  is  a  detailed  study  of  Blake's 
prosodic  revolution  in  the  prophetic  books  and 
of  the  poetic  ideals  of  obscurity,  complexity, 
freedom,  and  harshness  which  they  embody.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  author]  succeeds  as  few  other  critics 
have  done  in  vindicating  Blake’s  later  poetry 
in  its  own  aesthetic  terms.  This  is  a  work  both 
of  competent  scholarship  and  of  critical  insight, 
ably  written  and  carefully  documented.  Valu¬ 
able  for  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  all 
special  students  of  Blake.” 

Choice  3:34  Mr  ’66  200w 

“To  the  extent  that  purely  descriptive 
analysis  of  Blake’s  prosody  is  helpful  (and  it 
is),  Ostriker’s  book  goes  farther  than  anything 
I  know.  The  chapters  most  clearly  analytical 
of  the  meter  (or  lack  of  same)  are  the  best. 
.  .  .  The  book’s  serious  weakness  [is]  a  critical 
naivetd  which  assumes  the  existence  of  some 
hard  and  fast  distinction  between  form  and 
content.  .  .  .  Ostriker  cannot  escape  from  her 
idea  that  beauty  is  somehow  additive  to  or 
extractable  from  the  work.  She  apparently 
holds  a  theory  of  absolute  beautv.  .  .  .  The 
author’s  second  critical  problem  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  some  orderly  critical  way  between 
a  present-day  critical  stance  and  one  out  of 


which  critics  may  have  worked  in  Blake  s 
time.  Ostriker  does  not  ever  quite  let  us 
know  where  she  is  standing  herself.  Hazard 

Adams  .  —,-n _ 

J  Aesthetics  25:107  fall  66  950w 

“[This]  is  a  good  attempt  at  assessing  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake’s  unique  contribution  to  English 
literature.  .  .  .  [The]  summary  of  18th-century 
prosody  that  formed  a  background  for  his  work, 
and  [the  author’s]  comments  on  Blake’s  innova¬ 
tions  and  ‘renovations’  provide  insight  not 
only  into  Blake’s  poetry  specifically,  but  to 
poetry  in  general.  The  book  offers  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  chapter  on  ‘sound  effects,’  for  instance,  and 
illuminating  analysis  of  Blake’s  later,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  work.  .  .  .  Those  libraries  with  more 
‘informed’  readers  (especially  in  English  litera¬ 
ture)  would  find  this  a  good  supplement  to 
their  poetry  collection.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 
Library  J  90:4980  N  15  ’65  160w 


OSTROWER,  ALEXANDER.  Language,  law, 
and  diplomacy:  a  study  of  linguistic  diversity 
in  official  international  relations  and  inter¬ 
national  law.  2v  582;589-963p  $20  Univ.  of 
Pa.  press 

327  International  relations — Terminology. 

International  law — Terminology.  Diplomacy 

63-15015 

Volume  one  contains  a  review  of  official 
linguistic  practices  •  from  the  beginning  of 
political  societies  to  the  present  day.  Volume 
two  deals  with  constitutional  law,  resolutions 
of  international  bodies,  and  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  Appendix  contains  excerpts  from 
the  Repertoire  of  Practice  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  Bibliography  and  index  in  volume  two. 


“Ostrower’s  work  is  a  welcome  contribution. 

.  .  .  He  takes  the  reader  into  the  realms  of 
history,  philology,  archeology,  and  diplomacy. 
Particularly  impressive  are  his  observations  on 
the  need  for  distinguishing  between  interna¬ 
tional  and  diplomatic  language  and  the  role 
played  by  national  languages  as  means  of 
international  communication.  .  .  .  The  chapter 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  lack  of 
universality  of  the  Russian  language  is  both 
timely  and  illuminating.  .  .  .  The  main  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  book  is  its  discursive  nature,  which 
gives  it  a  textbookish  character.  In  making  his 
points  the  author  frequently  drifts  unneces¬ 
sarily  into  marginal  areas  with  which  the 
student  of  history  and  international  relations 
is  well-acquainted.  .  .  .  There  are  far  more 
[footnotes]  than  are  needed.”  P.  J,  Fliess 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1092  D  ’65  750w 
“[This  book  is]  pompous  and  belabored,  with 
no  redeeming  graces.  .  .  .  [These]  volumes  are 
outrageous.  They  can  only  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  order  to  show  the  lengths  to  which 
sheer  pedantry  can  be  carried.  Having  plowed 
through  963  pages  (of  which,  mercifully,  the 
last  140  are  bibliography  and  index)  I  cannot 
tell  for  what  audience  they  were  written,  or 
to  what  purpose.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  example, 
a  ten-page  definition  of  the  word  diplomacy. 
.  .  .  Learned  authorities  are  quoted  extensive¬ 
ly,  without  discrimination  or  analysis,  and  in 
the  most  officious  and  boring  manner.”  Myer 
Feldman 

Sat  R  48:70  My  22  ’65  500w 


OTIS,  BROOKS.  Ovid  els  an  epic  poet.  410p 
$12.50  Cambridge 

873  Ovid  (Publius  Ovidius  Naso) 

65-19145: [66-2577] 
The  author  considers  “that  Ovid,  like  Virgil, 
attained  to  the  stature  of  a  major  poet  when 
he  deliberately  confronted  the  subject-matter  of 
his  masterpiece,  but  that  he  had  the  insight  and 
self-knowledge  not  to  challenge  the  greater 
poet  in  any  direct  rivalry.  In  his  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  Metarrjorphoses,  Professor  Otis 
shows  that  the  real  unity  of  the  poem  is  to  be 
sought  .not  in  the  linkage  but  in  the  order  or 
succession  of  episodes,  motifs  and  ideas  .  .  . 
with  a  real  continuity  achieved  by  a  gradual 
shift  of  emotional  emphasis  through  a  long 
series  of  episodes  arranged  in  an  elaborate 
pattern.  .  The  final  chapter  is  an  evaluation 
of  Ovid  as  he  emerges  from  the  argument  of  the 
mam.  part  of  the  hook.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix:  On  the  sources  used  bv  Ovid.  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  footnotes.  General  index  and  index  of 
passages  quoted. 


s  structure  or  P]an  of  the  Metamorphoses 

is  the  subject  of  this  important  and  illuminating 
study.  In  finding  the  organizing  principle  of 
the  poem  in  the  interplay  and  development  of 
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theme,  idea,  and  motif,  rather  than  in  the 
elaborate  and  sometimes  meretricious  links 
between  episodes  or  in  broad  chronological- 
geographical  patterns,  Otis  is  able  to  distinguish 
sharply  the  Augustan-Roman,  amatory-pathetic 
elements  of  the  poem,  to  discern- -in  them  Ovid’s 
debt  to  and  divergence  from  both  Virgil  and  the 
elegiac  tradition,  and  thereby  to  isolate  and 
identify  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his  nar¬ 
rative,  epic  genius.  .  .  .  [This  study]  brilliantly 
complements  Otis’  Virgil:  A  Study  of  Civilized 
Poetry  [BRD  1964]  and  establishes  him  as  the 
foremost  critic  of  Augustan  epic  poetry  in  our 
times.” 

Choice  3:630  O  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Anderson 

Class  World  60:21  S  ’66  210w 
“Professor  Otis  offers  an  analysis  of  Ovid’s 
style  .  .  .  based  on  the  sound  and  fascinating 
theories  of  Richard  Heinze.  .  .  .  Professor  Otis 
is  not  uncritical  of  this  tradition,  and  effectively 
corrects  it  at  several  points;  but  his  book  rests 
solidly  on  the  distinction  of  styles  in  Hellenis¬ 
tic  and  Roman  poetry.  ...  In  pushing  Heinze's 
and  Edgar  Martini’s  analysis  of  style  and  genre 
into  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  poem 
Professor  Otis  has  made  a  most  important  ad¬ 
vance.  .  .  .  The  worst  single  fault  in  what  is 
on  the  whole  a  charming  and  delightful  book 
is  the  woeful  translation  of  Ovid  into  English 
which  Professor  Otis  has  adopted.  ...  In  a 
learned  book  a  prose  version  would  have  been 
quite  in  order;  it  was  not  appropriate  to  Ovid 
to  dress  him  in  this  old  and  undistinguished 
verse  translation.” 

TLS  p664  J1  28  ’66  1200w 


CTT,  ATT  I  AT  F.,  it.  auth.  Federal  budget 
policy.  See  Ott,  D.  J. 


OTT,  DAVID  J.  Federal  budget  policy  [by] 
David  J.  Ott.  and  Attiat  F.  Ott.  150p  $5;  pa 
$1.95  Brookings 

353.007  Budget— U.S.  65-26008 

This  is  intended  as  a  “nontechnical  guide  for 
the  layman.  .  .  .  The  authors  explain  different 
budget  concepts,  trace  the  history  of  federal 
spending  and  taxes,  and  describe  the  17- 
months-long  process  by  which  the  budget  is 
formulated.  .  .  .  They  analyze  the  role  of  the 
budget  ...  in  helping  to  achieve  a  high  level 
of  employment,  economic  stability  and  growth. 
Limitations  on  the  use  of  fiscal  policy  are  also 
discussed."  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  book’s  weaknesses  result  primarily 
from  an  attempt  to  do  more  in  terms  of  topics 
covered  and  depth  of  analysis  than  proved 
do-able.  .  .  .  The  total  result  suffers  from 
the  self-imposed  exclusion  of  monetary  policy. 
The  merits  are  more  impressive.  They  result 
from  a  combination  of  professional  competence 
and  willingness  to  work  to  ‘let  the  people 
know.’  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  of  which  one  can 
say,  ‘The  wider  the  readership,  the  better  tire 
prospects  of  American  society.’  ”  C.  L.  Harriss 
Am  Econ  R  56:944  S  '66  900w 


“[This  is]  the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
Brookings  series  of  Studies  of  Government  Fi¬ 
nance.  .  .  .  Unassuming  though  competent,  it 
includes  material  of  real  interest  to  both  the 
layman  and  the  professional  economist  who  are 
interested  in  any  phase  of  federal  government 
operations.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  au¬ 
thor's  ability  to  be  both  concise  and  clear  while 
explaining  a  most  complicated  economic  institu¬ 
tion — the  federal  budget.”  R.  M.  Sommerfeld 
Ann  Am  Acad  365:202  My  ’66  330w 


“This  book  will  primarily  be  used  by  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  taking  courses  in  public 
finance,  political  science  students  perplexed  by 
intricacies  of  the  Federal  budget,  and  scholars 
desiring  good  bibliographical  notes.  No  prior 
understanding  of  economics  is  required  for  com¬ 
prehension.  It  has  a  place  on  the  shelf  of 
most  any  college  library.” 

Choice  3:241  My  ’66  170w 


ment  grows  between  them  that  even  Kanga, 
the  austere  dogman,  cannot  break.  .  .  .  Ages 
rune  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  K) 


"■A.  story  woven  of  daily  events,  generally 
mundane,  occasionally  dramatic.  .  .  .  Each 
episode  is  unfolded  with  a  constant  sense  of 
forward  propulsion  and  an  easy  vividness  which 
is  impressive.  It  is  some  measure  of  Mr.  Ott- 
ley  s  creative  powers  that  one  comes  away 
from  this  book  remembering  not  only  the  big 
scenes,  ...  but  also  the  multitude  of  minor 
perceptions.  .  .  .  One  comes  to  live  fully  in 
this  boy’s  world,  and  the  setting  ...  is  power¬ 
fully  real,  the  adults  who  share  the  story  and 
from  whom  the  boy  unconsciously  draws 
strength  and  wisdom  will  linger  in  the  memory 
...  A  book  of  unflagging  vitality,  authentic 
and  sometimes  grim,  yet  compassionate  and 
unexpectedly  comforting.”  H.  L.  Maples 

p2  (spring  children’s  issue) 

My  8  '66  500w 

“[This  is]  an  extremely  well-made  book.  .  .  . 
Not  a  great  deal  happens.  .  .  .  Brooding  quality 
reminds  me  of  ‘Huckleberry  Finn.’  Unfor¬ 
tunately  I’m  not  sure  8-12’s  are  at  ease  with 
introspection.  Children  tend  at  this  time  to 
act.  to  aspire,  to  test,  and  to  explore.  They 
want  their  adventures  served  hot  and  straight. 
They  show  little  inclination  to  reflect;  and 
wnat  does  it  all  really  mean’  ?  is  a  question 
■which  comes  later.”  Mary  Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  5  ’66 
150w 


Horn  Bk  42:312  Je  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Stahl 

Library  J  91:2696  My  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  N.  Q.  Weiss 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  10  ’66  140w 
“[This]  is  a  moving  book,  written  with  econ¬ 
omy;  never  maudlin.  The  author  is  not  notice¬ 
ably  writing  for  children,  he  does  not  expound 
or  moralize.  .  .  .  He  presents  the  story  and  the 
characters  with  no  apparent  modification  for 
children,  no  didactic  explanation;  a  note  at  the 
end  describing  the  organization  of  a  cattle- 
station  tells  one  all  that  is  needed.  The  book 
conveys  powerfully  the  feel  of  Australia  and  the 
feeling  of  adolescence.  This  is  a  notable  addi¬ 
tion  to  Australian  children’s  literature.” 

TLS  p505  Je  17  '65  300w 


OyERDYKE,  W„  DARRELL.  Louisiana  plan- 
tation  homes;  colonial  and  ante  helium.  206p 
ll  $12.50  Architectural  bk. 

J??  ?2  .Architecture,  Domestic.  Louisiana — 
Historic  houses,  etc.  65-23195 

“This  album  contains  more  than  250  photo¬ 
graphs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  Louisiana 
plantation  homes  built  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
[Included  is]  a  number  of  floor  plans  and 
drawings  of  hardware.  .  .  .  Overdyke  and  his 
Wife  have  been  engaged  in  this  project  for 
thirty  years,  and  his  introduction  provides 
•  •  information  for  [an]  appreciation  of  the 

pictorial  presentations.”  (J  Am  Hist) 


J  Am  Hist  53:189  Je  ’66  90 w 
"An  excellent  collection  of  photographs  and 
authoritative  drawings.  .  .  .  The  accompany¬ 
ing  text,  as  well  as  the  superb  photography, 
evokes  the  Old  South  and  its  dreams  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  elegance.  Some  of  the  photographs 
are  of  edifices  no  longer  in  existence,  and, 
as  such,  are  of  additional  value  to  the  collec¬ 
tor.  A  number  of  the  homes  are  occupied 
toaay  as  residences  and  others  have  been  re¬ 
stored  by  historical  societies.  But  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  those  that  are  falling  into  decay 
are  pervaded  by  a  haunting  emptiness  that 
speaks  more  for  a.  bygone  era  than  volumes 
could.  Of.  special  .interest  is  the  section  on 
Melrose,  in  Natchitoches  Parish  .  [where 
is]  the  famous  African  House  There  Is  no 
other  building  similar  to  this  in  the  United 
States  and  it  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  his¬ 
torians  and  architects.  .  ,  .  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Mary  Bozeman 

Library  J  91:241  Ja  15  ’66  240w 


OTTLEY,  REGINALD.  Boy  alone;  il.  by  Clyde 
Pearson  [Eng  title:  By  the  sandhills  of  Yam- 
boorah].  191p  $3.50  Harcourt 
Dogs — Stories  66-11204 

“The  bleak  life  on  a  cattle  station  at  the 
desert  edges  of  South  Australia  .  .  .  serves  as 
the  framework  for  the  tale  of  a  'wood-and- 
water’  boy  who  falls  in  love  with  a  dogman’s 
puppy.  The  puppy  is  to  be  trained  as  the  dog- 
man’s  ‘king,’  ruthless  leader  of  the  dog  pack. 
As  the  boy  cares  for  the  puppy,  a  deep  attach¬ 


OVERHAGE,  CARL  F.  J.t  ed.  Intrex.  See 
Planning  conference  on  information  transfer 
experiments 


OVERTON.  RICHARD  C.  Burlington  route-  a 
history  of  the  Burlington  lines.  623p  il  maps 
$10  Knopf 

385  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company  64-19106 

The  s  tors’  of  the  railroad  that  gTew  “from 
a  little  12-mile  branch  line  near  Chicago  in 
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OVERTON,  R.  C.— Continued 
1849  to  a  system  of  more  than  8,500  miles  to¬ 
day  .  .  .  [and  of]  the  men  who  have  built  ana 
managed  Lit].”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“This  book  has  clearly  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Overton  has  long  been  interested  in  the  Bur¬ 
lington  and  has  been  collecting  source  material 
for  many  years.  For  this  volume  the  company 
gave  Overton  unrestricted  access  to  its  records. 
The  result  is  a  remarkably  full  and  factual  ac¬ 
count  written  in  an  objective  and  impartial 
manner.  Some  of  the  best  writing  covers  the 
efforts  of  the  railroad  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  depression  and  war  in  the  mid- twentieth 
century.  There  are  few  errors,  and  they  are 
inconsequential.  .  .  .  Overton  has  given  us  the 
definitive  business  history.”  J.  F.  Stover 

Am  Hist  R  71:1067  Ap  ’66  380w 
“For  almost  twenty-five  years  I  have  re¬ 
commended  that  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  read  Overton’s  Burlington  West  [BRD 
1942],  a  beautifully  written  and  excellent  book 
but  one  which  never  purported  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  CB&Q. 
.  .  .  Readers  who  are  familiar  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Middle  West  during  this  century 
are  certain  to  be  filled  with  nostalgia  as  Over- 
ton  interweaves  the  history  of  the  railroad 
with  developments  in  the  trade  terrilory.  .  .  . 
A  detailed  reading  creates  admiration  for  the 
author’s  reportorial  accuracy.  However,  Gab¬ 
riel  Kolko’s  recent  book,  Railroads  and  Re¬ 
gulation  1877-1916  [BRD  19651,  regarding  the 
views  of  Burlington  president  Charles  B. 
Perkins  about  regulation  seems  at  variance 
with  the  image  from  the  Burlington  Route. 
.  .  .  The  general  format  is  pleasing;  the  bib¬ 
liographical  notes  are  excellent;  and  the  maps 
are  especially  helpful  to  understanding.”  L.  L. 
Waters 

J  Am  Hist  53:144  Je  ’66  450w 


“Economists,  agrarians,  lawyers,  and  histo¬ 
rians,  as  well  as  railroad  fairs  will  admire  the 
skill  with  which  Professor  Overton,  who  teaches 
U.S.  history  at  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  has  written  a  fascinating  history  of  the 
unfolding  of  our  great  West  and  South  as  the 
railroads  carried  the  pioneers.  For  general  pur¬ 
chase.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:2847  Je  15  ’65  llOw 


OVID  (PUBLIUS  OVID! US  NASO).  Metamor¬ 
phoses;  the  Arthur  Golding  translation,  1567: 
ed.  with  an  introd.  and  notes  by  John 
Frederick  Nims.  461p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
871  65-16931 

The  editor  states  that  this  translation  “was 
the  English  Ovid  from  the  time  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  1567  until  about  a  decade  after  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  in  1616 — the  Ovid,  that  is,  for  ail 
who  read  him  in  English  during  the  greatest 
period  of  our  literature.  .  .  .  The  fifteen  books 
aie  a  collection  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
stories  which  involve  the  theme  of  transforma¬ 
tion,  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  stories  of 
Phaethon  and  Proserpina,  the  theme  is  Inci¬ 
dental.  .  .  .  There  ts  an  order  rougblv  chrono¬ 
logical  from  the  change  of  original  chaos  into 
the  universe  up  to  the  development  of  Rome 
from  a  humble  village  to  world  capital— and 
even  on  to  the  apotheosis  of  Julius  Caesar  as 
a  star.”  (Introd)  Glossary  of  names  and  places. 
Bibliography. 


“The  claim  to  fame  of  the  Golding  transla¬ 
tion  ...  is  Its  historical  importance  as  the 
Ovid  of  Shakespeare’s  day.  Nims  in  his  in¬ 
troduction,  however,  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  Shakespeare’s  Ovid  was  not  necessarily 
Golding,  but  Ovid.  Golding’s  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  if  not  inspired  translation  is  here 
authentically  reproduced  with  Elizabethan 
spellings  and  all.  Fortunately  Nims  has  pro¬ 
vided  footnote  help  on  obscure  vocabulary, 
textual  notes,  a  glossary,  and  brightly  written 
introduction,  all  of  which  are  most  welcome 
to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  more  seasoned 
scholar.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  especially  to  librai-ies  which  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  Golding,” 

Choice  2:857  F  ’66  230w 


In  his  introduction.  Nims  .  .  .  decides  th 
m  its  racy  verve,  its  quirks  and  oddities  j 
rugged  English  gusto,  [this  translation] 
still  more  enjoyable  .  .  .  than  any  other  Met 
morphoses  in  English’  .  .  .  then  characteriz 
Golding  s  rhymed  ‘inexorable  fourteeners’  : 
wordy,  clumsy,  full  of  ‘inversions  that  ha’ 
never  existed  in  our  normal  English  spee< 
patterns,  dull,  old-fashioned  in  technique  (els 
where  said  to  be  lacking),  and  exhibit!? 
loutish  paraphrase.’  .  .  .  The  textual  notes  a< 


little:  what  was  needed  is  help  with  the  weird 
vocabulary.  ...  A  literary  curiosity  now,,  this 
is  neither  for  the  ordinary  reader  nor  is  it 
needed  to  supplement  the  1904  Rouse  edition.’ 
Ursula  ychoenheim  „ 

Library  J  90:3463  S  1  '65  llOw 


“Arthur  Golding’s  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  has 
led  us  own  iife  ever  since  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  To  debate  its  fidelity  to  Ovid^  now  seems 
academic;  as  a  version  of  the  original  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  please.  .  .  .  Lit]  comes  equipped  with 
substantial  scholarly  introductions  and  reliable 
notes.”  R.  U.  Bpector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  50w 


OWENS,  WILLIAM  A.  This  stubborn  soil.  307p 

$5.95  Scribner 

B  or  92  Texas.  Poverty.  Country  life 

66-23604 

The  author  “gives  an  account  of  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  in  Texas.  .  .  .  LRe]  records  a 
frontier  Lite  ...  in  the  twentieth  century — a 
struggle  with  desperate  poverty,  with  the  land, 
and  above  all  a  struggle  to  gain  an  education.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Recommended  for  all  popular  collections  and 
local  history  departments.”  Lillian  Moore 

Library  J  91:4099  S  15  ’66  llUw 
“This  blunt,  stabbing  autobiography  .  .  .  will 
not  endear  Uhe  author]  to  the  natives.  .  .  . 
Although  the  experiences  he  describes  are  a.t 
times  almost  unbearably  bitter,  his  own  mood 
is  calm  and  matter-of-fact.  He  is  neither  forg¬ 
ing  nor  destroying  a  myth.  .  .  .  [He!  tells  this 
remarkable  .  .  .  story  not  as  a  private  triumph 
(he  reveals  too  many  of  his  own  guilts  for  that) 
but  as  a  record  of  spirit  prevailing  over  situa¬ 
tion.  This  stubborn  spirit,  too,  as  much  as  the 
stubborn  soil,  was  a  part  of  the  reality  of  Pin 
Hook.  To  this  fact  he  pays  tribute.  ...  In  a 
larger  sense,  his  ’guilt’  was  simply  the  human 
need  of  an  individual  to  transcend  a  limited 
community.  In  this  sense,  this  chronicle,  rich  in 
concrete  details,  is  an  inspiring  book.”  Lon 
Tinkle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  9  ’66  600w 
“[This]  account  .  .  .  neither  exaggerates  nor 
minimizes  hardships,  narrownesses,  and  cru¬ 
dities;  the  members  of  LOwens']  family,  though 
all  sharing  the  limitations  of  poverty  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  emerge  as  distinct  individuals  who  worked 
out  individual,  sometimes  surprising  destinies. 
.  .  .  The  author's  prose,  like  his  people,  is 
plain,  sturdy,  and  admirable.” 

New  Yorker  42:246  O  8  ’66  80w 


The  OXFORD  dictionary  of  English  etymology. 
See  Onions,  C.  T.,  ed. 


OXFORD  economic  atlas  of  the  world;  prepared 
by  the  Economist  intelligence  unit  and  the 
Cartographic  dept,  of  the  Clarendon  press. 
3d  ed  286p  $15  Oxford 
910.133  Geography,  Commercial — Maps 
“As  in  previous  editions,  the  atlas  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  main  parts:  the  World  Com¬ 
modity  Maps,  which  are  grouped  in  ten  sec¬ 
tions  by  commodity,  and  the  Statistical  Index, 
which  is  arranged  by  country.  In  addition,  the 
atlas  contains  an  Introductory  Section  with 
maps  showing  climatic  regions;  .  .  .  physical 
features:  agriculture:  minerals  and  industries: 
...  a  Demography  Section,  .  .  .  maps  on  Air 
Communications:  .  .  [and]  maps  on  Surface 
Communications.  .  .  .  Appendixes:  Notes  on 
Commodities;  Monetary  Arrangements  [includ¬ 
ing  dollar  and  sterling  areas],  ...  A  group  of 
12  reference  maps,  which  In  total  make  up  a 
world  atlas,  is  inserted  between  the  com¬ 
modity  maps  and  the  Statistical  Index.”  (Book¬ 
list  and  S  B  B)  For  the  first  edition  see  BRD 
1954, 


,  -While  tthe]  arrangement  [of  the  Statistical 
Index]  makes  for  a  slight  inconvenience,  re¬ 
quiring  use  of  the  Country  Index,  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  regional  groupings  which  are  of  value  as 
well  as  allowing  notice  to  he  taken  of  political 
mergers  and  divisions  without  vitiating  the 
statistical  information.  .  .  .  The  publisher’s 

claim  that  the  third  edition  replaces  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  amply  borne  out;  evidence  of  extensive 
revision  in  maps  and  accompanving  text  is  ap¬ 
parent.  .  .  ,  Developments  in  the  production  and 
use  of  nuclear  energy  and  electric  power  are 
reflected  by  the  more  extensive  treatment  of 
subjects.  .  .  .  Mans  concerning  Tnfant 
Mortality  Petroleum  Refineries.  Natural  Gas. 
Beer,  and  the  production  of  Aircraft  are  among 
those  appearing  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Although 
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there  is  little  information  in  the  atlas  that  is 
not  available  in  some  other  source,  the  graphic 
treatment  as  presented  here  can  often  be  quite 
helpful.  This,  as  well  as  the  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  brought  together  from  many  sources  .  .  . 
to  present  a  world  pattern,  gives^a  concise  ref¬ 
erence  volume  of  great  value.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:1008  J1  1  '66 
ISOOw 

“Unfortunately,  some  of  the  data  plotted  on 
these  maps  become  blurred  because  of  the  map 
scale  selected  and  the  nature  of  the  symbols 
employed.  Extensive  revisions  have  been  made 
throughout  the  atlas  to  assure  comprehensive 
coverage  of  recent  data.  Of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  detailed  statistical  information 
available  for  newly  independent  countries.  A 
valuable  reference  item  for  any  undergraduate 
library.” 

Choice  3:2S0  Je  '66  IlOw 

Sci  Am  215:113  Ag  '66  50w 


OXFORD  regional  economic  atlas:  Africa:  pre¬ 
pared  by  P.  H.  Ady,  and  the  Cartographic 
dept,  of  the  Clarendon  press  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  A.  H.  Hazlewood.  164p  $15;  pa  $7 
Oxford 

912  Atlases.  Africar— Maps  Map65-304 

“This  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  Oxford 
Regional  Economic  Atlases,  following  those  on 
USSR,  and  Eastern  Europe  and  The  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  [BRD  1962].  .  .  .  The 
atlas  is  arranged  in  three  parts,  an  Economic 
Commentary  of  60  pages  .  .  .  112  pages  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  thematic  maps  (with  topical  index 
.  .  .  and  list  of  sources),  and  a  50-page  Gazet¬ 
teer  Index.  Sources  are  listed  for  each  thematic 
map.  There  are  43  pages  of  regional  topograph¬ 
ical  maps  of  individual  countries  and  69  pages 
of  thematic  maps  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B)  Bibliography. 


“This  volume  is  in  the  same  format  as  the 
others,  although  longer,  and  the  publisher  con¬ 
siders  the  Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas 
series  as  an  enlargement  upon  the  information 
contained  in  the  Oxford  Economic  Atlas  of  the 
World  (3d  ed)  [BRD  1966],  ...  In  all  there 
are  115  topics  recorded  on  the  69  thematic 
maps,  ranging'  from  airways  to  zinc  and  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  customary  minerals, 
crops,  products,  weather,  power,  and  popula¬ 
tion,  but  also  such  specific  subjects  as  footwear 
and  the  tsetse  fly.  .  .  .  The  Economic  Com¬ 
mentary  includes  narrative  and  tabular  pre¬ 
sentations  on  population,  agriculture,  minerals, 
mines,  manufacturing  industries,  sources  of 
energy  and  power,  transport,  and  foreign  trade. 
The  source  of  the  statistics  is  plainly  stated  on 
every  tab’e  in  this  section,  with  full  bibliog¬ 
raphic  citations.  .  .  .  The  gazetteer  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  accurate.  .  .  .  Reference  from 
gazetteer  to  map  is  provided  for  by  map  page 
and  latitude  and  longitude.  .  .  .  [This  volume] 
is  as  up  to  date  as  seems  possible  in  the  light 
of  its  comparative  purpose  and  is  a  useful, 
comprehensive,  thoroughly  documented,  and  at¬ 
tractive  reference  tool  which  ought  to  be  of 
value  to  those  concerned  with  contemporary 
Africa.  It  is  recommended  for  home  and  library 

pu  c~  s”j200j<jjs^  ancj  s  b  B  62:1061  J1  15  '66 
lOOOw 


“This  is  more  than  an  economic  atlas — 
although  as  that  it  is  excellently  informative. 
It  is  also  the  only  first-class,  up-to-date  atlas 
registering  the  kaleidoscopic  political  changes 
of  African  boundaries.  .  .  .  The  maps  have 
the  elegance  we  have  come  to  expect  in  Ox¬ 
ford’s  atlases."  F.  S.  Meyer 

Nat  R  18:328  Ap  5  '66  70w 


“A  valuable  tool  to  anyone  interested  in 
Africa.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  in  anything  like  so  convenient  a 

form.  tls  P450  Je  3  '65  30w 


OXLEY,  JAMES  EDWIN.  The  reformation  in 
Essex  to  the  death  of  Mary  I.  320p  $8  Barnes 
&  Noble 

274.26  Reformation  66-879 

This  is  an  examination  of  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Essex  County,  England.  “The 
tabular  appendixes  relating  to  pluralities,  ben¬ 
efices,  monastery  populations,  and  the  values 
of  religious  houses,  chantries,  free  chapels,  and 


hospitals  in  the  dissolution  period  offer  .  .  . 
statistical  pounds  and  pence  information.”  (Am 
Hist  R) 


“[This]  work  does  in  a  magnificent  way  for 
Essex  what  Professor  Rowse  [Tudor  Cornwall, 
Portrait  of  a  Society,  1941]  did  many  years  ago 
for  Cornwall.  .  .  .  This  is  a  work  of  .  .  .  merit 
too:  as  a  specialized  contribution  in  filling  out 
a  critical  historical  period  and  phenomena,  as  a 
study  in  the  intricate  procedures  of  gathering 
and  synthesizing  historical  data,  and  as  an 
example  of  scholarly  extrapolation  of  knowledge 
from  an  incredibly  rich  supply  of  historical 
evidence.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  zest  of  the  chroni¬ 
cler  gets  the  better  of  the  balanced  historian, 
and  the  cataloguing  of  factual  minutiae  .  .  . 
directs  attention  away  from  the  study  itself. 
Owing  no  doubt  to  his  wealth  of  materials,  the 
author  sometimes  fails  to  rely  on  the  most 
dependable  sources  available.”  P.  L.  Hughes 

Am  Hist  R  71:1326  J1  '66  300w 
“[Dr.  Oxley]  speaks  of  the  religious  revolution 
under  Mary,  when  so  many  modern  historians 
have  spoken  of  Edward  VI  rather  as  the  time 
of  revolution;  but  then  [he]  will  have  none  of 
the  Papist  and  neo-Papist  versions  of  his  story, 
and  at  times  has  a  forthright  stab  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  great  G.  G.  Coulton.  .  .  .  The 
real  depth  of  this  study  comes  out  in  his  ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  of  the 
state  of  the  church  and  its  organization,  and  of 
the  religious  houses,  and  later  the  assessment 
of  the  dissolution.  .  .  .  Without  any  of  the 
glamour  of  Dr.  Rowse’s  account  .  .  .  this  work¬ 
manlike  study  is  a  genuine  contribution,  and  an 
impressive  one,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation.” 

TLS  p411  My  12  '66  lOOw 


O.tG A,  S.  ANDREW.  Expectations  in  economic 
theory.  303p  il  $7.95  Aldine  pub. 

330  Business  forecasting  65-25578 

The  author  has  provided  an  “exposition  of 
what  economic  theorists  have  written  about  the 
treatment  of  uncertainty  in  theories  of  choice 
concerning,  for  example,  asset-holding  or  the 
theory  of  the  firm.  He  concludes  .  .  .  that 
though  the  introduction  of  expectations  gives 
economic  theory  a  more  teleological  form  and 
helps  to  account  for  various  observed  facts,  it 
does  not  do  much  more  than  this.”  (Economist) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Rockafellow 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:227  S  '66  380w 
“Designed  for  the  upperclassman  who  desires 
to  relate  his  economic  theory  ...  to  problems 
of  uncertainty  in  economic  relations.  While  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  reader  to  have  a  previ¬ 
ous  knowledge  of  economics,  it  will  make  much 
more  sense  if  he  has  had  at  least  an  inter¬ 
mediate  theory  class  under  his  belt  as  well  as 
a  course  in  probability  theory.  Ozga  has  taken 
the  material  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
last  chapter  of  an  intermediate  theory  text  and 
expanded  it.  .  .  .  The  style  is  sometimes  in¬ 
volved  because  of  the  subject  matter  and  at 

Eoints  the  author  finds  it  difficult  to  express 
imself.  It  is  complicated  subject  matter  and 
this  book  treats  it  well.  A  worthwhile  addition 
to  any  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:343  Je  '66  160w 
Economist  217:402  O  23  '65  70w 
“[This  book  has!  a  remarkably  neo-classical 
approach  owing  very  much  to  the  original  con¬ 
tribution  of  Professor  Knight  in  its  initial  for¬ 
mulations,  but  it  then  goes  on  to  the  analysis  of 
the  work  of  Professor  Shackle  and  of  the  theory 
of  games  which  presents  a  very  elegant  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question.  .  .  .  The  trouble  is 
that  expectations  of  the  future  are  necessarily 
hazy  and  are  based  upon  a  whole  range  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  considerations  which  can  be 
formalized  only  with  much  difficulty.  Some 
people  prefer  safety,  some  people  prefer  risk. 
Is  any  more  than  this  a  result  of  the  300  pages 
or  so  of  Mr.  Ozga’s  elegant  work?  That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  .  .  .  The  student 
will  find  this  a  convenient  and  useful  summary 
of  the  problems.” 

TLS  p28  Ja  13  '66  360w 


021CK,  CYNTHIA.  Trust;  a  novel.  568p  $7-95 
New  Am.  lib. 

66-17258 

This  story  covers  the  Intellectual,  political 
and  social  life  of  the  rich  in  Europe  and  New 
York  in  the  period  from  the  thirties  to  the 
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OZ1CK,  CYNTHIA — Continued* 
present.  It  is  "told  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Lan  anonymous]  young  woman  as  she  pro¬ 
gresses  from  childhood  to  maturity.  [It]  in¬ 
volves  [Ailegra  Vand]  a  wealthy  and  eccenti  ic 
mother,  her  several  husbands,  and  the  girls 
consequent  search  for  a  psychological  fathei. 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  G.  I. ,  Grauel 

Best  Sell  26:121  Je  15  66  420w 

"Trust  introduces  a  novelist  of  remarkable 
intelligence,  learning,  and  inventiveness- 
qualities  that  make  the  book  an  uncommonly 
rich  reading  experience,  yet  qualities  so  la¬ 
vishly  displayed  they  frequently  hobble  Miss 
Ozick’s  muse.  .  .  .  For  all  of  its  high-powered 
philosophizing,  sparkling  dialogue,  fine  char¬ 
acterization,  literary  allusions,  symbolism,  and 
cutting  satire,  Trust  is  a  curiously  qla- fash¬ 
ioned  piece  of  realism.  The  brilliant  bits  seem 
to  be  waiting  for  a  vision  potent  enough  to 
fuse  them  into  an  important  work  of  the 
imagination.  It  never  arrives.  Yet  lacking  the 
powers  of  a  Gunter  Grass,.  Miss  Ozick  still 
manages  a  considerable  achievement  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  skill.”  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  p8  Je  19  66  8Q0w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
44  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  65:278  D  2 

Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Georgi 
Library  J  91:2523  My  15 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

New  Repub  la5:31  Ag  13 


’66  16  Ow 
’66  UOw 
’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Stevenson 

IM  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  J1  17  66  650w 


"When  Cynthia  Ozick  clears  the  Jamesian 
hurdles  she  has  set  for  herself  in  her  large 
first  novel,  Trust,  we  realize  that  she  has  a 
voice  of  her  own,  and  that  it  is  direct,  poetic, 
inventive,  playful,  and,  more  often  than  not, 
full  of  wisdom.  But  first  we  must  dismiss,  as 
a  dismal  bore,  a  great  part  of  the  pseudo- 
Jamesian  concerns  of  her  book.  Mrs.  Ozick  of¬ 
fers  a  world  of  high  finance,  and  policy-mak¬ 
ing,  a  world  not  entirely  supported  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  craft  despite  her  verbal  skill.  .  .  .  In 
this  densely  populated  book  filled  with  char¬ 
acters  and  caricatures  who  insist  upon  their 
right  to  be  endlessly  clever  with  each  other, 
only  the  heroine  and  her  stepfather,  Lnoch 
Vand,  achieve  real  life.  His  odyssey  from  am¬ 
bition  to  theology  is  worldly  but  personal,  and 
Mrs.  Ozick  handles  it  movingly.  For  she  is  a 
committed,  serious  writer,  concerned  with  the 
world  but  also  with  the  word.  She  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  interesting  and  sometimes  brilliant  first 
novel.”  Elinor  Baumbach 

Sat  R  49:34  J1  9  ’66  430w 


P 


PACILIO,  JAMES  V.  Discovering  aerospace:  il. 
by  George  Rohrer;  jacket  design  by  Roger 
Herrington.  I57p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.50  Childrens 
press 

629.132  Flight — Juvenile  literature.  Aero¬ 
nautics — Juvenile  literature  65-20890 

A  “history  of  flight  with  simple  experiments 
that  .  .  .  show  the  principles  of  lift,  thrust, 
gravity,  drag — the  action  of  a  propeller  and 
of  a  jet  engine.  Newton’s  First  Law  of  Mo¬ 
tion  and  the  puli  of  gravity,  as  they  affect 
a  satellite,  are  demonstrated.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Index  of  science  projects.  “Grades  five 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“(The  book]  is  a  masterpiece  of  ‘do-it-your¬ 
self’  instruction.  .  .  .  Selected  with  obvious 
care,  each  little  experiment  Is  a  scaled-down 
version  of  one  the  child  will  perform  later  in 
a  classroom  or  laboratory.”  David  Hoffman 
Book  Week  p!4  Ja  9  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:79  F  ’66  190w 

“The  treatment  is  more  technical  than  his¬ 
torical.  ...  A  large  number  of  simple  in¬ 
structive  experiments  are  included.  The  exper¬ 
iments  on  balloon  flight  and  on  satellite  flight 
are  not  truly  appropriate  for  the  points  being 
illustrated,  but  the  rest  are  reasonably  good. 
The  first  two-thirds  of  this  book  will  serve  as 
a  good  introduction  to  the  technology  of  air¬ 


craft  operation,  and  this  is  where  the  main 
value  of  the  book  lies.  The  balance  of  the 
book  treats  the  subject  of  satellites,  but  with 
much  less  detail.”  O.  V.  Fortier 

Library  J  91:437  Ja  15  66  lOOw 


PACKARD,  GEORGE  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo:  the 
security  treaty  crisis  of  1960,  by  George  R. 
Packard,  HI.  423p  il  $9  Princeton  univ.  press 
327.52  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Japan.  Jap¬ 
an — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Japan — Politics 
and  government  65-17156 

“The  U.S. -Japan  Security  Treaty  became  the 
focal  point  of  a  bitter  political  struggle  in 
May  and  June  1960  w.hen  thousands,  of  Jap¬ 
anese  rioted  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo  in  protest 
against  approval  of  the  revised  treaty.  The 
crisis,  which  forced  the  resignation  of  Prime 
Minister  Kishi,  known  to  he  friendly  to  the 
U.S.,  and  the  cancellation  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  scheduled  visit  to  Japan,  shocked 
Americans.  .  .  .  Dr.  Packard  here  gives  .  .  • 
[an]  account  of  the  1960  crisis,  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it,  and  the  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  tensions  that  caused  many  uncommitted 
Japanese  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  al¬ 
liance  at  the  very  moment  when  Japan  was 
compelled  to  decide  on  a  major  national  pol¬ 
icy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book,  while  extremely  well  written  with 
a  sure  feel  for  the  significant  and  even  the 
dramatic,  will  probably  be  difficult  ‘going’  for 
the  general  reader  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  postwar  Japan.  .  .  .  [For  the  specialist]  the 
book  is  a  must — there  is  a  mine  of  data  in  the 
footnotes,  and  the  Bibliography  is  exhaustive — 
and  for  the  person  with  some  background  on 
postwar  Japan  it  will  prove  most  rewarding. 
It  is  contemporary  history  at  its  best,  and 
Packard  demonstrates  in  this  book  that  con¬ 
temporary  history  must  be  written  because  it 
is  useful  and  that  it  can  moreover  have  en¬ 
during  value.  .  .  .  The  author  maintains  an 
enviable  consistency  in  his  objectivity.  .  .  . 
Only  in  a  few  places  does  he  venture  into 
speculation  unrelated  to  his  documentation.  .  .  . 
AVhile  the  book  is  pleasingly  free  of  the  pa¬ 
tronizing  attitude  and  habit  of  lecturing  the 
Japanese  as  though  they  were  children  .  .  . 
there  is  an  occasional  lapse  into  [this]  earlier 
American  mood.”  L.  H.  Battistini 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:195  N  ’66  700w 
“Cutting  deftly  into  the  pertinent  history  of 
postwar  Japan,  [Dr.  Packard]  lays  bare  the 
many  turbulent  issues  which  culminated  in  the 
explosions  of  1960.  He  maintains,  and  rightly 
so,  that  the  outbursts  of  protest  cannot  be 
written  off  merely  as  a  Communist  conspiracy. 
Insofar  as  the  confused  state  of  affairs  per¬ 
mits,  Packard  clarifies  the  bitter  rivalries  with¬ 
in  and  between  the  principal  contenders.  This 
sober  and  well  written  work  of  history  may 
not  be  definitive  but  it  will  not  soon  be  sur¬ 
passed.  For  all  collections  on  Japan.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  91:3421  J1  '66  90w 
“George  Packard,  a  young  American  scholar 
who  has  studied  and  lived  in  Japan,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  book  which  I  hope  will 
be  read  by  all  who  have  any  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  close  and  friendly  American-Japanese 
relations,  and  particularly  by  those  in  high 
positions  in  our  government  whose  responsibil¬ 
ity  it  is  to  deal  directly  with  these  matters. 
Dr.  Packard  has  not  only  examined  the  English 
and  Japanese-language  press  of  the  period,  he 
has  studied  the  books  and  articles  by  both 
Japanese  and  foreign  observers,  commenting  on 
the  crisis,  and  he  has  personally  interviewed 
many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama.  The 
result  is  an  amazingly  complete  and  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  almost  incredible  varietv  and 
complexity  of  the  factors  that  went  into  the 
making  of  the  crisis  of  1960.  .  .  .  The  one  thing 
lacking  in  this  excellent  book  is  an  account 
of  the  actions  and  recommendations  of  the 
American  Embassy  during  the  months  the  crisis 
was  building  up  and  in  its  later  phase.’’  J.  M. 
Allison 

Sat  R  49:50  Je  11  ’66  650w 


PADDOCK,  JOHN,  ed.  Ancient  Oaxaca:  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Mexican  archeology,  and  history. 
416p  il  col  il  maps  $18.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
972  Indians  of  Mexico.  Oaxaca,  Mexico 
(State) — Antiquities  65-13114 

This  “book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Hart  I,  Mesoamerica  before  the  Toltecs,’  by 
Jimenez  Moreno,  is  a  translation  into  English 
of  an  article  published  in  1959  in  Esplendor  del 
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Mexico  antiguo.  .  .  .  Part  2,  ‘Oaxaca  in 

Ancient  Mesoamerica,’  by  Paddock,  deals 
with  the  complexities  and  chronology  of 
movements  beginning  with  preceramic  people 
in  the  Oaxaca  area,  and  serves  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  part  3,  which  consists  of-  eight  papers 
on  specific  subjects,  such  as  native  documents, 
genealogies,  and  interpretations  of  tomb 
burials.  [Six  of  these]  originally,  presented  at 
a  symposium  on  Oaxaca,  were  first  published 
in  1962  in  the  Acta  of  the  35th  Congress  of 
Americanists.”  (Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


farmers  claim  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  agricultural  labor.  Further,  this  apparent 
labor  shortage  is  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
extremely  rapid  labor- reducing  technological 
change.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  analyze  .  .  .  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  institutions  with¬ 
in  which  all  these  problems  occur  in  an  effort 
to  put  each  participant  group’s  problem  in  its 
proper  perspective.  [They]  attempt  to  point 
out  why  technological  change  has  occurred  in 
Arizona  agriculture  and  why  farmers  continual¬ 
ly  face  an  apparent  labor  shortage.”  (General 
introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:950  D  ’66  160w 

‘‘Without  doubt  the  finest  modern  survey 
of  all  that  is  known  or  can  safely  be  conjec¬ 
tured  about  the  past  great  cultures  of  Central 
Mexico.  .  .  .  One  need  not  be  responsive, 
a  priori >  to  the  reconstructions  of  archeological 
history  in  order  to  study  and.  appreciate  this 
volume  for  its  full  worth:  in  its  own  way,  m 
Paddock’s  section  especially,  one  can  here 
recognize  and  enjoy  the  superior  scientific 
ability  but  equally  imaginative  and  romantic 
reasoning  of  nearly  a  dozen  modern  Gather  - 
woods.  Highly  recommended  for  sophisticated 
readers  in  archeology  and  history:  necessary 
for  all  academic  and  large  public  library  col¬ 
lections.' 'L.heer  Ash  91;4658  Q  t  ,6(.  410w 

“An  attempt  has  been  made  Lin  this  book] 
to  synthesize  [a]  complex  body  of  information 
for  the  student  and  lay  reader.  .  .  .  Oaxaca 
is  a  key  area  in  Mesoamerican  archeology,  tor 
the  first  time  the  student  may  now  find 
adequate  coverage  in  a  single  book.  M.  W. 

Stirling  Science  153;137o  s  i6  ’66  650w 


PADELFORD,  NORMAN  J,,  ed.  The  United 
Nations  in  the  balance;  accomplishments  and 
prospects:  ed.  by  Norman  J.  Padelford  and 
Leland  M.  Goodrich.  482p  $8.50:  pa  $2.95 

Praeger 

341.13  United  Nations  65-24725 

‘‘Scholars,  government  officials,  and  U.N. 
delegates  appraise  the  performance  of  the 
United  Nations  since  its  creation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  and  seek  to  answer  .  .  .  questions  about 
its  future.  .  .  .  [The  book]  analyzes  the  many 
facets  of  U.N.  operations  ...  especially  in 
terms  of  the  roles  the  United  Nations  plays  m 
maintaining  international  security,  and  in  arms 
control,  human  rights,  economic  development, 
and  the  administration  of  outer  space.  And  it 
defines  the  varying  relationships  of  the  member 
nations  to  the  organization  as  a  whole.  (Pub¬ 
lishers’  note)  The  essays  in  this  volume  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  in  a  special  issue  of  inter¬ 
national  Organization  entitled  The  United  Na¬ 
tions:  Accomplishments  and  Prospects,  Vol  Xix, 
No  3  (Summer,  1965).  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“A  useful  collection  of  essays  by  expert  au¬ 
thors.  The  U.N.’s  record  during  the  first  20 
vears  is  reviewed  in  a  balanced  manner.  .No 
grandiose  claims  are  made  or  any  unjust 
charges  leveled.  .  .  .  Cautious  optimism  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  symposium.  .  ...  Deficiencies 
are  minor.  In  addition  to  the  diffusion  which 
usually  mars  collections  of  essays  from  a 
number  of  sources,  the  book  has.  a  rather  un¬ 
attractive  format  and  small  print.  Both  the 
professional  and  the  beginning  student  of  the 
U.N.  will  find  much  of  value  here. 

Choice  3:258  My  66  150w 
“What  gives  particular  value  to  the  con¬ 
spectus  is  its  historical  perspective:  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  writers,  including  the  two 
editors,  were  present  at  the  foundation  con¬ 
ference  at  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  The  various 
papers  cover  all  aspects  of  the  United  Nations 
effort  .  .  .  The  general  conclusion,  which 

would  seem  to  be  on  the  mark,  is  that  ‘the 
U  N ’s  problems  are  basically  problems  of 
growth  and  adjustment  and  not  signs  of  a 
decline’.  ”  Lg  p4Q3  My  12  ,6g  350w 


“The  subject  cuts  across  several  fields,  nota¬ 
bly  agricultural  economics,  sociology,  and  an¬ 
thropology.  Various  parts  of  the  book  present 
the  results  of  research  in  the  several  fields  of 
interest,  but  space  is  also  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  principles  which  might  otherwise 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  texts  of  the  fields  in¬ 
volved.  These  explanatory  sections  could  be 
useful  to  students  in  one  field  who  wish  to 
read  the  sections  covered  in  fields  outside  their 
particular  background.  The  appendix  includes 
a  specimen  of  a  questionnaire  used  in  the 
study.  .  .  .  The  book  is  suitable  for  upper-class 
undergraduates:  portions  of  it  might  prove  of 
interest  to  students  in  any  of  the  fields  men¬ 
tioned.” 

Choice  3:55  Mr  ‘66  170w 
“[This  book]  is  notable  for  its  subject  and 
its  approach.  ...  It  gives  one  confidence  to 
discover  how  intimately  and  at  firsthand  both 
authors  know  Arizona  agriculture,  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  methods,  problems,  participants,  and 
viewpoints,  from  management,  on  one  side,  to 
the  varied  groups  of  workers,  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
This  book  fortunately  joins  together  what  so 
long  have  been  kept  apart  in  most  of  our 
thinking — the  ‘agricultural  industry’  and  the 
‘agricultural  workers.’  It  illuminates  public 
policy,  from  current  conflict  over  closing  the 
bracero  program  to  speculation  on  a  prospect 
that  ‘perhaps  governmental  management  is  the 
only  answer  to  the  full  utilization  of  .  .  .  labor 
resources.  .  .  .  We  hope  not.’  ”  P.  S.  Taylor 

Science  151:65  Ja  7  ’66  600w 


PADFIELD,  PETER.  The  Titanic  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornian.  318p  il  $5.95  Day 
910.4  Titanic  (Steamship).  Californian 
(Steamship).  Lord,  Stanley  66-10514 

The  author  disputes  "the  popular  theory, 
upheld  by  two  formal  investigations,  that  the 
Californian  was  within  sight  of  the  Titanic 
when  she  sank.  He  suggests  that  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  to  cover  up  its  own  inadequa¬ 
cies  in  the  enforcement  of  maritime  safety 
regulations,  deliberately  made  a  scapegoat  of 
Captain  Lord  [master  of  the  Californian] ,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  British  Court,  Lord 
Mersey,  had  prejudged  the  case  from  the 
beginning.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a 
reconstruction  of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  seen 
mainly  through  the  eyes  of  her  officers  and 
crew.  Parts  two  and  three  deal  with  the 
United  States  and  British  inquiries.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Glossary.  Index. 


“[The  author]  absolves  Captain  Stanley  Lord 
of  the  Californian  from  the  long-standing  judg¬ 
ment  that  he  was  derelict  in  his  duty.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Padfield  makes  a  convincing  case  that 
Captain  Lord’s  seamanship  was  sound.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  official  records  of  the  Titanic  dis¬ 
aster  are  reprinted  here.”  Roland  Sawyer 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  14  ’66 
190w 


Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  69:503  Mr  26  ’65  150w 
"That  yet  another  book  could  be  written 
about  the  Titanic  disaster  would  appear  on 
the  face  of  it  intolerable  and  that  it  should 
be  fresh  and  valuable  impossible.  But  such  is 
the  case.  Mr.  Padfield  knows  what  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  about.” 

TLS  pl22  F  18  ’65  650w 


PADFIELD,  HARLAN D.  Farmers,  workers  and 
machines:  technological  and  social  changes 
in  farm  industries  of  Arizona  .[by]  Harland 
Padfield  and  William  E.  Martin.  325p  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Ariz.  press 


331.7  Agricultural  laborers. 
Economic  aspects — Arizona 


Agriculture — 
65-25018 


“Two  apparently  conflicting  facts  have  kept 
the  ‘farm  labor  problem’  in  the  headlines  in 
recent  years.  At  the  same  time  that  there  is 
unemployment  in  our  national  economy  our 


PADOVANO,  ANTHONY  T.  The  estranged 
God:  modem  man’s  search  for  belief.  300p 
$6  Sheed 

261.5  Theology.  Existentialism  66-14154 
Father  Padovano  is  presently  Professor  of 
Dogmatic  theology  at  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  Seminary,  Darlington.  In  this  volume  he 
“offers  us  an  .  .  .  insight  into  the  mood  of 
contemporary  man  ...  to  the  extent  that  this 
mood  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  existen¬ 
tialist  philosophers,  outstanding  novelists,  a 


924 
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PADOVANO,  A.  T. — Continued 
statesman  and  a  film  d  i  r  e  e  t  °  r.  ”(A  m  e  rica ) 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted,  to  God 
as  the  Catholic  Church  understands  him. 
Bibliography.  Name  index.  Subject  index. 


“The  subtitle  of  this  valuable  study  gives 
us  its  keynote:  modern  man’s  search  for  be¬ 
lief.  .  .  .  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  per¬ 
haps  the  more  satisfactory.  ...  .  Although  Utj 
does  not  pretend  to  be  original,  it  serves  as 
a  competent  and  stimulating  survey  ,  of  the 
major  existentialist  themes.  The  section  on 
contemporary  literature  as  a  reflection  ot 
modern  man’s  search  for  meaning  is  perhaps 
the  best  part  of  the  book  .  .  .  helping  us  to 
grasp  what  troubles  contemporary  man,  to  see 
why  unbelief  has  such  powerful  attraction  for 
so  many  of  our  fellows.  .  ..  .  [The  author] 
gives  us  some  fine  insights  into  the  impact  of 
Tillich,  Barth  and  Robinson  on  contemporary 
theology.  More  significantly,  he  directs  our  at¬ 
tention  to  an  important  truth  .  .  .  that,  as  the 
Church  affirms,  human  reason  can  prove  with 
certainty  that  God  exists.”  W.  E.  May 
6  ^America  114:702  My  14  ’66  GOOw 

“This  book  is  not  intended  to  be.  a  thorough 
discussion  of  all  the  important  issues,  upon 
which  it  touches.  As  a  brief  introduction  to 
existentialism  and  to  a  significant  Catholic  re¬ 
sponse,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  and  win 
certainly  be  useful  to  undergraduates.  However, 
it  will  not  take  the  place  of  David  Roberts 
Existentialism  and  Religious  Belief  [BRD  J.9573 
or  of  many  of  the  more  thorough  treatments 
of  our  knowledge  of  God.” 

Choice  3:794  N  b6  180w 

“To  the  growing  literature  on  the  ‘problem 
of  God’  add  this  Quiet,  disciplined  survey  of 
existentialist  thought,  literature  and  Christian 
resource.  The  reader  will  learn  how  involved 
modern  Catholicism  has  become  with  this  Ques¬ 
tion.  and  he  will  become  newly  aware  of  its 

urgency. chnsti;m  Century  83:500  Ap  20  ’66  40w 

“[The  author]  accepts  the  traditional  un¬ 
changing  structure  of  Catholic  faith  but  adapts 
it  to  the  thought,  interests  and  problems  of 
the  present.  Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  his 
book  is  given  over  to  existentialism  and  to 
modern  literature,  to  Sartre,  Heidegger,  Jaspers 
and  Marcel,  to  Wolfe,  Kafka,  Camus,  Saiinger, 
Golding,  Orwell  and  Ingmar  Bergman.  Such 
an  approach  from  a  Catholic  theologian  wouiq 
have  been  unheard  of  a  generation  ago.  Defi¬ 
nitely  recommended  for  public  libraries.”  T.  M. 
Avery 

Library  J  91:3440  J1  ’66  120w 


PAENSON,  ISAAC.  Systematic  glossary  of 
selected  economic  and  social  terms.  Eng- 
lish/French/Spanish/Russian;  English-French  - 
Russian  text  comp,  by  Isaac  Paenson;  Spanish 
tr.  prepared  by  Luis  de  la  Plada,  in  coop, 
with  the  Nat.  inst  of  economic  and  social  res, 
London  [etc],  414p  loose-leaf  $30  Macmillan 
(N  T) 

330.3  Economics — Dictionaries.  Finance- 

Dictionaries.  Commerce— Dictionaries.  Dic¬ 
tionaries.  Polyglot  64-7221 

The  terms  in  this  book  have  been  arranged 
according  to  subject:  “  ‘Demand’;  ‘Production’; 
‘Business  Economics’:  ‘Labour  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Questions’:  ‘Financial  Questions’:  ‘Eco¬ 
nomic  Theories’;  and  ‘International  Trade  and 
Other  Forms  of  International  Economic  Rela¬ 
tions.'  Key  phrases  elaborating  on  each  of 
these  categories  follow  in  outline  form,  with  the 
four  language  columns  arranged  two  each  on 
facing  pages,  so  that  one  can  always  compare 
two  or  more  language  equivalents  at  a  glance. 
.  .  .  Insofar  as  possible,  general  terminology 
appearing  in  ordinary  bilingual  dictionaries  is 
avoided.  .  .  .  The  work  is  bound  in  looseleaf 
form,  the  owner  hawing  the  option  of  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  supplements  or  being  kept  informed 
of  them  as  they  appear.  .  .  .  Three  additional 
volumes  are  planned:  statistics,  legal  terms, 
and  the  economic  aspects  of  industry,  atomic 
energy,  transport,  communications,  distribu¬ 
tion.”  (Library  ,T)  Alphabetical  indexes  in 
English,  French.  Spanish  and  Russian. 


“ fThis]  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tool  kit 
of  the  researcher  with  active  interest  in  the 
international  economy.  .  .  .  Interestingly  [the] 
rather  unique  ordering  of  material  by  topic  has. 
m  Paenson’s  words,  ‘facilitated  the  parallel 
presentation  of  Marxist,  and  non-Marxist  terms 
in  those  numerous  and  important,  cases  where 
deep  political,  economic  and  social  differences 
.  .  .  are  also  reflected  in  their  respective  ter¬ 
minologies.’  ,  .  .  Owing  to  the  ambitious  nature 
of  a  broad  social  science  approach  involved, 


there  will  obviously  be  those  who  detect  what 
are  felt  to  be  serious  omissions  m  .  the  text. 
Nonetheless,  reference  material  of  this  type  is 
badly  needed,  and  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  here.  ...  It  would  seem  that  this 
Glossary  (though  expensive)  should  .be  readily 
available  for  all  internationally-oriented  re¬ 
searchers  in  the  social  science  disciplines. 

J.  D.  R  55:542  je  >65  380w 

“The  work  at  hand,  though  superficially 
reminiscent  of  another  admirable  venture  m 
functional  lexicography  (the  AGARD  Aero¬ 
nautical  Multilingual  Dictionary)  is  in  many 
respects  without  precedent.  It  not  only  tran- 
scends  political  East  and  West  but  it  also 
mutually  translates  divergent  approaches  to 
economics.  As  one  might  suppose,  it  was  bora 
in  the  UN,  being  ‘largely,  based  on  a  termi¬ 
nological  card-index  compiled  by  the  author 
during  twelve  years  ...  as  a  translator  and 
revisor  in  the  United  Nations  Organization.’  .  ... 
The  reviewer  found  no  language  errors  (and  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  are  any.  since  the  perti¬ 
nent  MSS.  were,  scrutinized,  respectively,  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social 
Research  in  London,  and  equivalent  institutes 
in  France,  Latin  America,  and  the  U.S.S.R. ); 
and  colleagues  in  economics  share  his  esteem 
for  it.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  89:2777  J1  ’64  300w 


PAGE,  LOU  WILLIAMS,  jt.  ed.  Neighbors  of 

the  earth.  See  Page.  T. 


PAGE,  LOU  WILLIAMS,  jt.  ed.  The  origin  of 

the  solar  system.  See  Page,  T. 


PAGE,  LOU  WILLIAMS,  jt.  ed.  Wanderers  in 
the  sky.  See  Page,  T. 


PAGE,  ROBERT  J.  New  directions  in.  An¬ 
glican  theology;  a  survey  from  Temple  bo 
Robinson.  208p  $4.95  Seabury 

283  Theology.  Church  of  England.  Great 
Britain — Church  history  65-21312 

A  professor  of  theology  at  Kenyon  College 
considers  “developments  in  Anglican  theology 
during  the  last  25  years.  .  .  .  He  deals  with 
such  areas  as  Biblical  theology,  liturgies, 
ecumenics,  and  natural  theology.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“A  useful  survey.  .  .  ,  Although  Page 

treats  primarily  English  theology,  he  success¬ 
fully  relates  his  material  to  trends  in  non- 
English  thought.  .  .  .  His  discussion  of  the 
‘Honest  to  God  Debate’  is  especially  illuminat¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Although  the  author’s  criticisms  and 
conclusions  are  rather  conventional,  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  material,  and  he 
manages  to  present  the  position  of  various 
theologians  in  a  clear  and  sympathetic  man¬ 
ner.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  it  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  such  recent  surveys  of 
contemporary  theology  as  that  of  D.  D.  Wil¬ 
liams,  What  Present-day  Theologians  are 
Thinking  (1959).  There  are  thorough  foot* 
notes  and  an  adequate  index.” 

Choice  3:135  Ap  ’66  140w 
“Between  Temple  and  Robinson,  Robert  Page 
succeeds  in  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  signi¬ 
ficant  authors  and  works  from  the  very  rich 
rainbow  of  contemporary  Anglican  literature. 
.  .  .  The  chapter  on  ‘the  hesitant  quest  for 
unity’  seems  the  weakest,  because  it  does  not 
approach  the  vital  questions  that  ecumenism 
poses  to  Anglican  ecclesiology.”  G.  H.  Tavard 
Commonweal  84:262  My  20  ’66  700w 
"For  any  public  library — a  good  book  selec  ■ 
tion  tool  also.”  Jean  Deuss 

Library  J  90:4088  O  1  ’65  120w 


PAGE,  THORNTON,  ed.  Neighbors  of  the  earth; 
planets,  comets,  and  the  debris  of  space:  ed. 
bv  Thornton  Page  &  Lou  Williams  Page. 
336p  il  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

523  Planets.  Comets  65-21994 

“The  subjects  covered  are  conditions  on  Mer¬ 
cury-  and  Venus:  .  .  .  Mars  and  the  various 
findings  of  astronomers  and  scientists:  and  a 
discussion  of  the  major  planets,  asteroids, 
comets,  meteorites,  meteoroids,  their  atmos¬ 
phere.  aurorae,  and  exospheres.  The  last  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  discussion  of  ‘The  Depths  of  Inter¬ 
planetary  Space.’  ”  (Library  J)  The  articles 
were  origin  allv  published  in  slightly  different 
form  in  The  Sky.  Sky  and  Telescope  and  The 
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Telescope.  Appendixes:  I.  The  origin  of  Sky 
and  Telescope.  II.  Astronomy  through  the  ages: 
a  brief  chronology:  III.  Notes  on  the  con¬ 
tributors.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Telescope:  II.  Astronomy  through  the  ages: 
a  brief  chronology:  III.  Notes  on  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“During  nearly  a  quarter  of  S'  century  [Sky 
and  Telescope]  has  been  providing  a  valuable 
service  to  astronomy  by  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  of  excellence  on  contemporary  advances 
in  astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  observa¬ 
tional.  .  .  .  By  putting  this  very  readable  ma¬ 
terial  into  convenient  form  it  remains  interest¬ 
ing  not  only  to  the  original  readers,  but  to 
many  whose  interest  in  astronomy  has  been 
growing,  and  who  would  have  missed  these 
background  articles  otherwise.  It  becomes  a 
history  of  astronomy  in  this  interval,  showing 
clearly  the  progress  of  exploration  in  the  solar 
system.” 

Choice  3:328  Je  ’66  110w 


“[A  hook]  that  can  be  recommended  highly. 
.  .  .  It  is  well  prepared.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
illustrations  and  tables  to  aid  the  reader  in 
further  understanding  the  text.  This  excellent 
book  should  be  invaluable  as  a  text  and  is  for 
any  library  for  first  purchase.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  90:4096  O  1  ’65  210w 


"[The  editors]  have  selected  some  113  ar¬ 
ticles,  .  .  .  and  have  arranged  them  with 

‘historical  development’  as  the  general  motif. 
The  inhomogeneous  nature  of  the  material  re¬ 
quired  the  insertion  of  considerable  commen¬ 
tary  to  provide  explanation  and  to  preserve 
continuity.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  photographic  re¬ 
productions  are  very  poor.  .  .  .  The  editors  have 
done  a  commendable  job  in  overcoming  many 
of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  treatment 
and  have  produced  a  volume  that  contains 
much  of  value.  Tine  historical  material  will  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  the  evolution  of  concepts  and  ideas.  .  .  . 
Any  recommendation  of  the  book  must  be 
rather  qualified.  For  the  more  straightforward 
subjects,  .  .  .  the  treatment  hangs  together 
and  a  lay  reader  can  absorb  a  substantial 
amount  of  material  and  gain  a  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject.  But  it  will  take  a 
rather  knowledgeable,  well-informed,  and  per¬ 
sistent  member  of  the  public  to  understand 
much  that  is  treated.”  J.  C.  Brandt 
Science  151:64  Ja  7  ’66  500w 


PAGE,  THORNTON,  ed.  The  origin  of  the 
solar  system:  genesis  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
and  life  on  other  worlds:  ed.  by  Thornton 
Page  &  Lou  Williams  Page.  336p  il  $7.9o 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

532.2  Solar  system  66-15028 


This  “is  a  collection  of  articles  written  about 
the  origin  of  our  solar  system  and  published 
in  Sky  and  Telescope  during  the  last  35  years. 
.  .  .  The  editors  have  reproduced  the  articles 
for  the  most  part  exactly  as  they  appeared. 
Annotations  have  been  added  to  clarify  and 
explain  certain  points.”  (Library  J)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Readers  of  Sky  and  Telescope  will  enjoy 
this  volume.  It  should  make  a  good  addition 
to  .any  basic  astronomy  collection.”  R.  L. 
Swinburne  brary  j  91;m2  Ap  j  >66  160w 

“[This  is  a]  staid  and  an  excellently  an¬ 
notated  .  .  .  assortment  of  articles  by  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  astronomers  and  phys¬ 
icists.  An  especially  nice  feature  of  it  is  that 
many  of  the  artices  are  arranged  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  this  enables  one  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  rapidly  ideas  in  the  field  have  been 
changing.’’  Jeremy  Bernstein 

New  Yorker  42:117  My  28  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Irwin 

Science  152:1496  Je  10  66  700w 


PAGE,  THORNTON,  ed.  Wanderers  in  the  sky: 
the  motions  of  planets  and  space  probes:  ed. 
bv  Thornton  Page  &  Lou  Williams  Page. 
338p  il  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

523  Astronomy.  Space  flight  65-12722 

A  “story  of  the  history  of  planetary  astron¬ 
omy.  .  .  .  The  book  discusses  the  development 
of  Newtonian  mechanics  and  its  replacement 
by  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity,  and  presents 
clear  studies  of  today’s  most  important  prac¬ 
tical  expressions  of  these  theories — space 

probes,  artificial  satellites,  and  manned  space 
flight.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  articles  were 
originally  published  in  slightly  different  form 
in 'The  Sky,  Sky  and  Telescope  and  The  Tele¬ 
scope.  Appendixes:  I.  The  origin  of  Sky  and 


“The  material  on  artificial  satellites  is  most 
welcome  since  the  reader  can  easily  follow  the 
events  from  the  first  sputnik  to  present-day 
astronauts.  The  series  of  reports  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon  is  also  excellent.  The  book  should 
make  good  supplementary  reading  for  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  in  astronomy.” 

Choice  2:788  Ja  ‘66  llOw 
"[The  book]  has  been  well  organized  by  its 
editors  by  their  arrangement  and  choice  of 
the  articles  and  by  the  linking,  and  where 
necessary  explanatory,  text  that  they  have 
inserted.  ...  I  noted  a  few  misunderstandings 
with  which  the  reader  may  be  left  and  which 
were  caused  by  omissions  in.  or  by  statements 
in,  the  linking  text..  .  .  .  But  these  errors  are 
few  and  the  book  is  an  interesting  history  of 
space  exploration,  especially  of  recent  happen¬ 
ings  because  of  its  ‘on  the  spot’  style  of 
writing.”  W.  M.  Sinton 

Science  149:626  Ag  6  *65  340w 


PAINTER,  GEORGE  D.,  jt.  auth.  The  Vinland 
map  and  the  Tartar  relation.  See  Skelton, 
R.  A. 


PALARDY,  JEAN.  The  early  furniture  of 
French  Canada:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Eric 
McLean.  2d  rev  ed  413p  il  col  pi  $25  St 
Martins 

749.21  Furniture.  French -Canadian 

65-22627 

A  study  of  “the  design  and  workmanship  of 
French  Canadian  furniture  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Included  are  suggestions  for 
restoring  the  original  color  of  traditional  pieces 
of  furniture,  and  descriptions  by  which  to 
identify  genuine  French  Canadian  period 
pieces.”  (J  Home  Econ)  index. 


Choice  3:899  D  ’66  180w 
“Many  photographs  and  illustrations  make 
this  art  book  a  valuable  source  of  basic  in¬ 
formation.” 

J  Home  Econ  58:237  Mr  ’66  60w 
“This  handsome  and  well-illustrated  book  is 
the  result  of  years  of  careful  and  devoted  re¬ 
search.  ...  In  the  matter  of  dating  objects, 
often  assumptions  had  to  be  made  or  verbal 
tradition  accepted:  ordinarily,  inaccuracies 
result  from  either,  but  apparently  the  author 
has  avoided  most.  .  .  .  For  any  collection  in 
the  field.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  90:5260  D  1  ’65  140w 


PALLADIO,  ANDREA,  The  four  books  of 

architecture;  with  a  new  introd.  by  Adolf  K. 

Placzek.  llOp  212pl  $10  Dover 

720  Architecture,  Italian.  Home — Antiquities 

64-18862 

A  facsimile  of  the  Isaac  Ware  edition  of 
Palladio  published  in  1738.  “After  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  materials  and  methods  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  first,  book  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  architectural  orders.  .  .  .  [The  second] 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study  of  his 
country  villas  near  Vicenza.  Book  three  deals 
with  bridges,  town  squares  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  fourth  book  covers  ancient  Roman 
buildings  both  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
planned  and  in  the  details  of  their  decora¬ 
tion.”  (TLS) 


“[This]  version  [is]  more  correct  in  its  illus¬ 
trations  and  text  than  the  more  readily  obtain¬ 
able  editions  by  Giacomo  Leoni.  .  .  .  This 
reprint  edition  is  superior  in  its  tonal  values 
to  the  bulk  of  reprints  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  although  it  misses  the  rich  blacks 
of  the  original.  The  introduction  by  Placzek 
succinctly  defines  Palladio’s  high  position  in 
European  architecture  and  identifies  Lord 
Burlington  as  the  great  proponent  of  Pallad- 
ianism  in  England  and  America.  The  adequate 
index  is  Ware’s  own.  Dover  Press  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  making  available  such  a  rare 
and  valuable  edition.” 

Choice  3:203  My  ’66  210w 


“[This  facsimile]  contains  all  the  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  first  edition  accurately  en¬ 
graved,  but  with  each  picture  reversed. 

.  .  .  Ware,  searching  for  accurate  reproduction 
yet  using  a  different  technique,  steel  engrav¬ 
ing,  found  some  difficulty  in  translating  details 
of  mouldings  which  were  obscured  in  the  old 
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PALLADIO,  ANDREA — Continued. 
wood-block  illustrations  in  the  original.  It  can 
also  be  said  that  the  English  edition  loses 
some  of  the  visual  appeal  of  the  robust  type¬ 
face  in  the  Venetian  printing.  .  .  .  [It  is]  the 
most  accurate  English  translation,  with  which 
Isaac  Ware  was  helped  by  Lord  Burlington, 
who  revised  the  text  and  sponsored  the  pub¬ 
lication.  It  overshadows  [the]  earlier  English 


editions. 


TLS  pl018  N  18  ’65  950w 


PALMER,  ALAN.  The  gardeners  of  Salonika. 

285p  pi  maps  $6.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

940.4  European  War,  1914-1918 — Campaigns 

65-23242 

“About  a  year  after  World  War  I  began  the 
British  and  French  decided  to  make  a  thrust 
through  the  Balkans  in  order  to  rescue  Serbia 
and  attack  Austria-Hungary  from  the  rear. 
The  Salonika  Campaign,  like  Gallipoli,  soon 
bogged  down  and  became  a  war  of  mud,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  huge  casualty  lists  for  a  few  yards  of 
ground.  But,  unlike  Gallipoli,  the  Salonika 
forces  were  not  withdrawn.  The  troops  of 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  and  Ser¬ 
bia  stayed,  tied  up  German  and  Bulgarian 
forces,  and  in  1918  broke  through  to  the 
Danube.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Economist  217:173  O  9  ’65  430w 
“Mr.  Palmer,  an  English  historian,  has  told 
the  history  of  this  little-known  campaign  in 
a  book  that  will  please  both  the  scholar  and 
the  general  reader.  Based  on  a  wide  range 
of  sources  extensively  annotated  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  campaign  is  related  in  a  dramatic  and  tight¬ 
ly  packed  account.  Perspective  on  the  total 
war,  diplomacy,  and  military  politics  is  kept 
constantly  in  focus.  For  any  library.”  P.  E. 
Leinbach 

Library  J  90:3448  S  1  '65  160w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  70:526  O  8  ’65  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  48:37  S  4  ’65  llOw 
“[A]  masterful  and  highly  readable  book.” 

Time  86:86  S  3  ’65  600w 
“The  author  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
depth  of  his  research  and  for  his  vivid  portraits 
of  leading  commanders,  in  particular  the  three 
successive  French  commanders-in-chief,  Sar- 
rail,  Guillaumat,  and  Franchet  d’Esp&rey,  and 
the  British  Mahon  and  Milne.  .  .  .  Mr.  Palmer 
treats  politics  as  neatly  and  with  as  much 
confidence  as  military  operations.  .  .  .  When 
the  Bulgarians  began  their  retreat  our  troops 
managed  to  press  them  pretty  hard  and  our 
aircraft  were  devastating  when  they  caught 
the  enemy  in  defiles  from  which  they  could  not 
deploy.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  impressive 
exploit  of  air  power  in  such  a  case  of  the  First 
World  War.  All  this  and  much  more  is  made 
clear  in  a  very  thorough  examination  of  a 
theatre  which  is  of  itself  very  interesting  The 
maps  are  only  fairly  good,  but  the  many  il¬ 
lustrations  are  excellent.” 

TLS  pll70  D  16  '65  430w 


PALMER,  J.  A.  B.  The  mutiny  outbreak  at 
Meerut  in  1857.  175p  $7.50  Cambridge 

950.03  India — History  65-20790 


A  study  “of  the  rising  at  Meerut  on  the 
evening  of  May  10,  1857,  and  the  morning  after 
at  Delhi.  .  .  .  The  author  comes  to  [the]  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  revolt  .  .  .  was  a  combined 
manifestation  of  various  grievances  including 
those  of  dispossessed  landlords,  disbanded 
native  troops,  and  overassessed  peasants, 
united  by  a  fear  that  their  religion  was 
threatened  by  greased  cartridges.”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“The  author  seeks  to  provide  a  definitive 
narrative  of  the  rising  [and]  within  [its 
modest  limits,  [his  book]  is  very  successful 
a  real,  if  small,  addition  to  the  literature  oi 
the  Indian  , Mutiny.  .  .  .  Mr.  Palmer  fills  ii 
much  precise  fact  .  .  .  but  our  theoretiea 
knowledge  of  the  Mutiny  is  not  changed 
.  .  .  There.,  are  fascinating  sketches  of  Maio 
Leneral  William  Henry  Hewitt,  commander  'o 
the  Meerut  Division;  Brigadier  ArchdaL 
Wilson,  the  station  commander;  and  Lieutenan 
Colonel  George  Monro  Carmichael -Smyth  whi 
gave ,  the  order  that  was  the  occasion  to  refuse 
cartridges  and  led  to  court-martial  and  mutiny 
’  '-j  A§  ,a  ?.ort  of  bonus,  one  is  afforded  ai 
incidental  glimpse  of  mid -Victorian  ‘European 
social  life  in  a  north  Indian  cantonment  town 


.  .  .  On  balance,  this  little  volume  is  a  good 
thing.  No  large  library  or  smaller  library  spe¬ 
cializing  in  a  related  field  should  fail  to  acquire 
it.”  Mark  Naidis 

Am  Hist  R  71:1414  J1  ’66  300w 
“An  excessively  detailed  account  of  the  first 
outbreak  of  mutiny  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  army  ...  [in  which]  little  is  done  to 
set  [the]  events  [discussed]  in  a  broader  per¬ 
spective  of  Indian  history.  While  this  was  not 
Palmer’s  purpose,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  done 
limits  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.  .  .  .  Palmer  has  tried  to 
track  down  every  last  bit  of  evidence  on  the 
initial  mutiny  itself:  the  result  is  deadly  read¬ 
ing  unless  one  is  a  ‘bug’  on  Anglo-Indian 
military  history.” 

Choice  3:444  Jl.’66  llOw 


PALMIER,  LESLIE.  Indonesia.  240p  ii  maps 
$6.50  Walker  &  co. 

991  Indonesia  65-22142 

The  author  presents  “a  picture  of  Indonesia, 
first  geographically,  .  .  .  then  historically,  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  history  an  examination  of  the 
religious  and  ethnic  groupings  in  the  islands. 
[An]  account  of  the  European  colonial  in¬ 
fluences  and  organisation  [precedes]  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  growth  of  Indonesian  nationalism. 
.  .  .  [in  the]  account  of  modern  Indonesia  that 
follows.  Dr  Palmier  examines  the  economy  of 
the  country  in  the  •  light  of  the  current  eight- 
year  development  plan,  and  gives  a  description 
of  the  various  factions  jostling  for  political 
power  after  Indonesian  independence  in  1945: 
he  ends  with  an  analysis  of  the  political  meth¬ 
ods  and  motives  of  President  Sukarno.”  (Econ¬ 
omist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:182  J1  ’66  450w 
Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Warner 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  13  ’66  700w 
“Palmier’ s  work  is  in  many  ways  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  It  is  a  readable,  highly  compressed 
view  of  a  complex  and  transitional  society.  .  .  . 
He  has  added  a  good  bibliography,  the  work  is 
generally  well  put  together  and  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  wealth  of  photographs.  How¬ 
ever,  his  concluding  chapters  lack  relevance 
since  the  Communist  party  has  recently  been 
destroyed  ‘for  the  third  time  in  its  history.’ 
The  work  would  have  been  improved  substan¬ 
tially  if  Palmier  had  dealt  at  greater  depth 
with  the  meaning  of  certain  cultural  forces  on 
which  he  comments  but  does  not  elaborate.” 
Choice  3:160  Ap  ’66  120w 
“The  high  standard  already  set  by  the  other 
books  in  the  ‘New  Nations  and  Peoples  Li¬ 
brary’  has  been  more  than  achieved  by  Dr 
Palmier’s  book.  ...  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
have  the  job  of  writing  a  book  that  squashes 
Into  a  small  space  a  comprehensive  political, 
economic,  sociological  and  historical  survey  of  a 
country,  but  Indonesia  poses  particular  prob¬ 
lems  as  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  diversity 
of  islands,  peoples  and  cultures,  rather  than 
a  ready-made  nation.  Dr  Palmier  has  triumphed 
over  these  problems.  .  .  .  [He]  has  a  compact 
way  of  writing,  which  consists  of  using  the 
mot  juste — his  style  is  vivid  and  often  amusing 
—which  is,  perhaps,  what  enables  him  to  put  in 
so  much,  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  thoroughly  read¬ 
able  (in  a  nonderogatory  sense)  as  well  as 
.  .  .  a  useful  reference  book  to  have  on  the 
shelf." 

Economist  218:110  Ja  8  ’66  350w 
“Leslie  Palmier  is  an  authority  on  Indonesia 
and  the  book,  in  so  far  as  it  has  room,  is 
stuffed  with  information  on  the  history,  eth¬ 
nology,  the  arts  and  politics  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  not  an  encyclopedia,  a  handbook,  or  a 
survey  to  be  easily  absorbed.  Complex  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  world’s  fifth  largest  nation,  does  not 
lend  itself  well  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  For 
public  libraries  as  a  secondary  purchase.”  Paul 
Bixler 

Library  J  91:239  Ja  15  ’66  130w 
Revietved  by  Saul  Rose 

New  Statesman  71:53  Ja  14  ’66  250w 
“Dr.  Palmier  finds  the  story  [of  Indonesia] 
dull,  tells  it  in  language  burdened  with  jargon 
and  seldom  arouses  the  reader’s  interest.  There 
are  traces  of  anticolonialist  bias  throughout 
the  book.  .  ,  .  The  same  trend  appears  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  selection  of  illustrations  whose 
number  and  high  standard  otherwise  do  some¬ 
thing  to  redeem  the  pedestrian  text,  and  also 
in  the  presentation  of  statistics.  .  The  author 
is  more  at  home  in  his  discussion  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sociological  aspects  of  his  subject 
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than  in  his  relation  of  its  history.  His  last 
chapter  ‘From  Freedom  to  Xenophobia’,  which 
covers  the  economic  and  political  ruin  of  a 
rich  land  under  the  Sukarno  regime,  is  by  far 
the  best.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  disappointing 
book  on  a  promising  subject.”  ^  . 

TL.S  p!9  Ja  13  ’66  650w' 


PANETTA,  GEORGE.  Sea  Beach  express;  pic¬ 
tures  by  Emily  MeCulIy.  64p  $3.96;  to  libs  & 
schools  $3.79  Harper 

66-7402 

‘‘The  sun  is  ‘all  over  the  place,’  and  Tony’s 
father  is  taking  Tony’s  mother  and  Tony  and 
little  Pedro  to  the  beach.  To  get  there  you  ride 
a  long  way  on  the  Sea  Beach  Express  with 
other  happy  people.  And  at  the  end  everyone 
gets  off  at  Coney  Island.”  (Horn  Bk)  ‘‘Ages 
eight  to  eleven.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“No  one,  young  or  old,  who  accompanies  the 
Boccaccio  family  and  Pedro  Lopez  on  their 
Coney  Island  Saturday  will  ever  forget  this 
warm,  ebullient  Italian  family  and  their  little 
Puerto  Rican  neighbor.  Their  zest  for  life,  their 
affection  for  each  other,  their  unabashed  en¬ 
thusiasm  are  irresistibly  charming  and  wholly 
satisfying.  The  simplest  prose  conveys,  at  once, 
the  wonder  of  nine-year-old  Tony  and  the  near- 
poetic  precision  and  gaiety  with  which  new 
Americans  often  express  themselves.  A  book 
ride  on  the  Sea  Beach  Express  could  become 
as  classic  for  family  reading  as  beach  trips  in 
summer.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:570  O  ’66  170w 


“The  idiom  of  the  New  York  Italian  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  zest  that  a  day’s  outing  gives 
to  their  circumscribed  lives  are  well  presented 
in  this  simple  story.  Of  special  interest  in  New 
York  or  other  big  cities,  this  is  a  good  transition 
book  for  young  readers  ready  to  move  on  from 
the  easiest  reading  to  the  general  run  of  books 
for  upper  elementary  grades.”  Peggy  Sullivan 
Library  J  91:5236  O  15  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  23  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  90w 


PANGBORN,  EDGAR.  The  judgment  of  Eve; 
a  novel  of  human  inquiry.  223p  $3.95  Simon 
&  Schuster  „„ 

66-20255 


The  author  of  The  Trial  of  Callista  Blake 
(BRD  1962)  has  written  a  fantasy  set  in  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  twenty-first  century  after  an 
atomic  holocaust.  A  blind  widow,  Alma  New¬ 
man.  her  beautiful  28-year-old  daughter  Eve, 
and  a  helper  named  Caliban  live  in  an  isolated 
farmhouse.  One  day  three  men  appear  as 
suitors,  and  Eve  must  make  a  choice. 


“This  intensely  personal,  never  trite  novel 
of  human  inquiry  contrasts  with  Pangborn’s 
earthy  Davy  (1964)  and  returns  to  the  spirit  of 
his  iob-like  Mirror  for  Observers  [BRD  19541 
which  won  an  International  Fantasy  Award. 
A  seminal  book  for  student  and  general 
reader.” 

Choice  3:902  D  ’66  130w 

“[A]  better-grade  fantasy  novel.  .  .  .  Those 
who  have  visited  abandoned  New  England 
communities  .  .  .  might  argue  some  points  as 
to  what  would  last  a  quarter  century  of 
abandonment  and  what  wouldn’t.  .  .  .  Worth 
adding  to  your  fantasy  shelves.”  M.  M.  Fer¬ 
guson  Library  J  91:3472  J1  ’66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  Theodore  Sturgeon 

Nat  R  18:690  J1  12  ’66  550w 

“End-of-the-world  fiction  is  getting  pretty 
sophisticated  these  days.  Edgar  Pangborn  uses 
an  atomic  holocaust  merely  as  the  pretext  for 
a  fairy-tale  parable,  in  which  three  stalwarts 
Grimmly  compete  for  the  hand  of  a  lady  fair. 
.  .  .  Tucked  among  the  mythological  allusions, 
and  some  disposable  archness,  are  well  made 
distinctions  between  guilt  and  responsibility, 
and  satiric  barbs  at  20th-century  foolishness.” 
Martin  Levin  Tjmeg  Qk  R  p21  g  4  ,e6  130w 

New  Yorker  42:244  O  8  ’66  230w 


PANTALEONE,  MICHELE.  The  Mafia  and  pol¬ 
itics:  introd.  by  Carlo  Levi.  255p  il  $5.50 
Coward-  McCann 

364.1  Mafia.  Crime  and  criminals — Sicily. 
Italy — Politics  and  government  66-20158 
The  author,  “a  Sicilian  journalist  and  one¬ 
time  Socialist  deputy  in  the  regional  assembly 


at  Palermo,  has  been  a  leading  opponent  of 
the  Mafia.  .  .  .  He  had  been  working  on  a 
history  of  this  organization  when  an  outbreak 
of  violence  caused  him  to  write  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  its  recent  activities  for  three  Italian 
newspapers.  [This]  book  is  a  combination  of 
the  history  and  the  articles.”  (Library  J)  The 
book  describes  “the  organization’s  origins  in 
feudal  times  and  gives  a  .  .  .  narrative  ac¬ 
count  of  its  .  .  .  criminal  activities,  its  hold 
on  the  Sicilian  people,  its  ties  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  underworld  and  its  .  .  .  political  affilia¬ 
tions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary  of  Mafia 
terms.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:186  Ag  15  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  30  '66 
500w 

Economist  220:51  J1  2  ’66  600w 
“[This  is  an]  authoritative  and  readable 
book.  .  .  .  The  general  American  reader  will 
probably  find  the  [history]  more  interesting 
than  the  [articles]  since  many  of  the  details 
in  the  articles  are  of  concern  mainly  to  Italians. 
However,  this  work  has  a  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Americans.  We  know  that  the 
Mafia  has  had  an  important  influence  on  or¬ 
ganized  crime  in  this  country,  but  how  many 
of  us  are  aware  that  this  influence  has  been 
reciprocal?  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for 

academic  and  public  libraries.”  David  Cooley 
Library  J  91.3460  J1  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Gersh 

Nation  203:360  O  10  ’66  1050w 
“It  is  just  conceivable  that  the  Mafia  may 
be  on  the  way  out,  thanks  in  part  to  Italy’s 
rapid  industrialisation.  If  this  happens,  it  will 
also  be  thanks  to  the  work  of  men  like  Dolci 
and  Pantaleone.  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  stuffed, 
if  not  with  facts,  with  the  mixture  of  death 
rolls,  reliable  news  and  unverifiable  supposi¬ 
tion  which  is  as  near  as  one  can  get  to  the 
truth  about  Mafia  affairs.  .  .  .  For  English 
readers  the  book  comes  awkwardly  after  Nor¬ 
man  Lewis’s  The  Honoured  Society  [BRD 
1964],  which,  in  Italian,  it  preceded,  and  which 
drew  upon  it  for  a  good  deal  of  material,  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  some  dubious  history.  Because  of 
its  origin  in  magazine  articles  the  book  often 
brings  up  several  times  over  names  and  events 
familiar  to  Italian  readers  but  leaves  them 
unexplained.  The  translation  is  deservedly 
anonymous.”  John  Rosselli 

New  Statesman  71:264  F  25  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Luigi  Barzini 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  S  22  ’66  5500w 
Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Delzell 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  13  ’66  750w 
Time  S8:92  Ag  5  ’66  700w 


PAPAS,  THEODORE.  The  story  of  Mr  Nerd; 
il.  by  Papas,  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29  Coward- 
McCann 

66-10337 

When  the  new  water  works  came  to  a  small 
Greek  village  everyone  soon  forgot  the  water- 
seller  Mr.  Nerd  and  his  old  horse  Cobra.  But 
when  the  new  water  supply  failed,  the  village 
recognised  his  true  worth.  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  happy  story  with  rollicking 
drawings.  ...  It  also  has  a  gentle  moral  of 
fair  play.”  Guernsey  Le  Pelley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5 
’66  120w 

“A  very  slight  story  .  .  .  illustrated  with 
pen  drawings  splashed  with  color.  The  story 
line  is  clumsily  written;  the  slapstick  depicted 
in  the  drawings  leans  more  to  adult  humor  than 
that  of  children.”  J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:2685  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  90w 
TLS  pll50  D  9  ’65  340w 


PARETO,  VILFREDO.  Sociological  writings; 
sel.  and  introduced  by  S.  E.  Finer;  tr.  by 
Derick  Mirfln.  335p  $12  Praeger 

301  Sociology  66-12277 

“Pareto,  a  contemporary  of  Freud.  Durkheim. 
Bergson,  and  Weber,  .  .  .  [expounded]  a  sociol¬ 
ogy  based  on  the'  principle  that  human  actions 
are  not  the  result  of  rational  processes,  but  of 
emotions.  .  .  .  [This]  thought  was  to  provide 
much  of  the  intellectual  argument  of  Italian 
fascism.  .  .  .  This  volume  covers  the  whole 
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PARETO,  VILFREDO— Continued 

range  of  Pareto’s  sociological  writings,  with 

special  emphasis  on  their  political  content.” 

(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  ox  sub- 

jects. 

Reviewed  by  N.  S.  Timasheff 

Am  Soc  R  31:894  D  ’66  430w 

Choice  3:725  O  ’66  170w 

“Because  these  papers  have  not  formerly  been 
available,  scholars  in  economics  and  sociology 
have  heretofore  had  to  rely  upon  secondary 
sources.  Not  only  are  the  articles  drawn  to¬ 
gether  well,  but  the  stage  for  their  presentation 
is  admirably  set  by  the  critical  appraisal  of 
these  contributions  made  by  Professor  Finer,  of 
the  University  of  Keele  in  England,  who  has 
contributed  the  careful  and  analytic  introduc¬ 
tion.  This  volume  will  be  essential  for  col¬ 
lections  in  the  social  sciences  both  in  an 
academic  setting  and  in  the  public  libi’ary.” 
Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:3230  Je  15  ’66  130w 

“[This  volume  contains]  a  series  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  Pareto’s  sociological,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  his  economic,  writings.  ...  A 
regrettable  omission  ...  is  any  part  of  Pareto’s 
careful  and  general  discussion  of  equilibrium. 

.  .  .  The  selections  end  with  passages  from 
Pareto’s  postwar  essays;  [the  later  of  which] 
is  especially  interesting  in  allowing  us  to  com¬ 
pare  what  Pareto,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  fore¬ 
saw  and  what  actually  happened.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  generally  competent  but  not  distin¬ 
guished.  ...  A  discussion  of  the  climate 
of  opinion  in  which  Pareto  wrote  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  biography,  which,  however, 
gives  us  only  the  important  external  facts 
and  provides  little  insights  into  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  personal  character.  .  .  .  Then  comes 
a  useful  analysis  of  the  sociological  writings, 
indicating  with  references  where  his  main  ideas 
first  appeared  and  how  they  were  transformed. 
The  introduction  ends  with  a  ‘Critique  and  As¬ 
sessment’  of  Pareto’s  work.  This  seems  less 
satisfactory,  particulary  in  dealing  with  the 
relation  between  Pareto’s  thinking  and  that  of 
Marx.  All  in  all,  this  book  seems  success¬ 
fully  designed  to  prepare  graduate  students  for 
a  question  on  Pareto  on  their  general  examina¬ 
tions.’’  G.  C.  Homans 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:513  S  ’66  500w 


PARGETER,  EDITH.  See  Peters,  E. 


enjoyed  by  that  small  group  of  readers  who 
find  the  symbolic,  surrealistic  novel  of  interest. 
The  majority,  however,  will  find  it  heavy  going, 
confusing  and  lacking  in  direction.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase  only  if  you  number  the 
avant-garde  enthusiast  among  your  clientele.” 
A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  91:4701  O  1  ’66  190w 
“[This  novel  is]  about  depersonalized  people. 
.  .  .  [‘The  Boss’]  wishes  his  employes  to  be 
idiots  who  will  love  him  and  be  his  property. 
.  .  .  The  economic  system  that  brutalizes  the 
country  boy  is  Free  Enterprise,  possibly  in 
Milan.  Pari'se  does  not  suggest,  as  Brecht 
would  have  to,  some  other  system  that  might 
work  better.  .  .  .  We  never  find  out  what 
Dottor  Mlax’s  business  is,  never  see  anyone 
dealing  with  a  product  or  a  customer.  The 
author  knows  nothing  about  what  bosses  and 
employes  really  do.  He  guesses  like  a  sopho¬ 
more.”  Kurt  Vonnegut 

IN  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  2  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Warrington  Winters 
Sat  R  49:43  S  24  ’66  500w 


PARKE,  GERTRUDE.  Going  wild  in  the 
kitchen;  il.  by  the  author.  S29p  $5,95  McKay 
641.6  Cookery.  Plants,  Edible  65-21596 

.This  cookbook  describes  “the  preparation  of 
wild  game  and  fresh-caught  fish  .  .  .  [as  well 
as]  the  gathering  and  the  use  of  wild  greens, 
vegetables,  herbs,  mushrooms,  and  fruits  from 
the  woods  and  fields.  Included  are  ...  [a  sec¬ 
tion  on]  herb  cookery  .  .  .  and  a  .  .  .  ‘maple- 
sugar  cookbook.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Since  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  live  on 
the  river  or  near  tire  woods  to  have  their 
fruits,  all  libraries  should  buy  this  special 
cookbook  to  accent  their  shelves  of  the  gour- 
ment  variety.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:3288  Ag  ’65  lOOw 


,  i-  try  ,aumorJ  teys>  ln  a  clear  and  wholly 
delightful  manner,  how  to  find,  and  how  to 
use  nature  s  wild -animal  and  vegetable  bounty. 
It  is  a  book  anybody  fond  of  outdoors  life  ought 
to  have,  since  it  soothes  any  fears  one  might 
feel  when  confronted  with  wild  geese,  bear 
steaks,  possum,  nddleheads,  milkweed  and  elder¬ 
berries.  In  fact,  the  book  inspires  one  to  find 
them.  Especially  appealing  is  the  fish  section.” 
N.  S.  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  D  5  ’65  lOOw 


PARISE,  GOFFREDO.  The  boss;  tr.  from  the 
Italian  by  William  Weaver.  246p  $4.95  Knopf 

66-19393 

This  “is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  comes 
from  a  provincial  town  to  work  for  a  firm  in  a 
large  city.  His  life  becomes  .  .  .  identified 
with  the  company,  particularly  with  Dottor 
Max,  ‘the  boss.’  .  .  .  Although  he  tries  to 
break  up  the  relationship,  in  the  end  it  is 
Dottor  Max  who  triumphs  and  the  young  man 
marries  Zilietta,  a  mongoloid  idiot  selected  for 
him  by  Max  and  his  mother  to  ‘give  him 
the  sense  of  reality  he  lacks,’  return  him  to 
the  ranks  of  the  employees  and  quench  what 
they  feel  are  his  aspirations  for  advancement.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  story  itself  is  subtly  thin,  almost  plot¬ 
less.  However,  its  effect  lies  in  the  relationship 
of  the  Boss  with  the  protagonist  and  by  in¬ 
ference  with  the  multitude  of  other  employees. 
.  .  .  The  employees  are  mere  tools  of  the  firm 
Of  course  some  reach  a  special  kind  of  ‘identity’ 
as  a  reward  for  the  highest  type  of  conformity 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  develop  their  own 
subtle  ways  of  showing  signs  of  suppressed 
boss-ship.’.  The  narrator,  the  protagonist, 
finally  ‘arrives,  only  after  the  complete  sur¬ 
render  of  his  identity  to  the  Boss.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  review  I  called  ‘The  Boss’  a 
fantastic  tale.  After  reconsideration  I  wonder 
if  it  really  is  fantastic.  The  line  which  divides 
the  real  from  the  amazing  is  exceedingly  thin 
and  some  of  the  characters  and  events  in 
this  novel  are  so  real  they  become  frightening. 
;  .  ..  This  is  a  disturbing  book,  but  the  world 
is  in  need  of  such  disturbing  todav.”  o  A 
Bouise  ‘ 

Best  Sell  26:237  O  1  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Donadio 

Book  Week  p6  N  27  ’66  600w 
“Goffredo  Parise  is  one  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  of  Italian  novelists.  Two*  of  his  earlier 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
have  received  controversial  reviews.  .  Thi= 
is  the  type  of  book  which  will  be  read  and 


PARKER,  EDWIN  B.,  jt.  ed.  The  Kennedy 
assassination  and  the  American  public.  See 
Greenberg,  B.  S. 


PARKER,  EMMETT.  Albert  Camus;  the  artist 
m  the  arena.  245p  $6  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
320.944  Camus,  Albert  65-13502 

.  The  subject,  of  this  book  “was  an  active 
journalist,  writing  hundreds  of  articles  and 
editorials  for  newspapers  in  Algeria  and  in 
France  during  the  Resistance  and  postliberation 
periods  including  such  well-known  papers  as 
Combat  and  L’Express.  .  .  .  [The  author 
analyzes  Camus'  activities  as  a  journalist  and 

tbe^tA11m1?n5c,t+e]iahrnStorlcal  background  from 
sjto  ,1960*  •  demonstrates  the 

evcdution,  the  development,  as  well  as  the  .  . 
unity  of  Camus’s  thought.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendixes  give  French  texts  of  selected 
citations  from  uncollected  articles  by 
and  ksts  tnose  editorials  and  articles 
attributed  by  the  author  to  Camus  from  the 
following  .periodicals:  Alger-Rdpublicain,  Soir- 
Repubhcam.  Combat  (clandestine  and  post- 
liberation)  and  L’Express.  Bibliography.  Index. 


[The  author]  has  set  out  to  dispel  the 
notion,  that  Camus,  and  his  writings  were  ‘pes¬ 
simistic  and  nihilistic.’  ...  In  the  course 
of  producing  evidence  for  his  case.  Professor 
Parker  has  unearthed,  and  translated  a  large 
number  of  passages  from  Camus'  iournalistic 
•  not  heretofore  available  in  Eng- 
lish.  He  also  .relies  heavily  on  his  detailed 
and  lucid  examination  of  The  Rebel.  .  .  T  Pro¬ 
fessor  Parker  has  thus  done  an  important 
service  to  Camus — one  which  may  help  clear 
the  air  of  misconception  about  him — and  to  an 
understanding  ot  the  political  role  of  the  artist 
as  Camus,  saw  it.”  C.  A.  Raines  1 

Library  J  90:2856  Je  15  ’65  260w 
TLS  p762  Ag  25  ’66  800w 


PARKER,  HAROLD  T.,  jt.  ed. 
See  Herr,  R. 


Ideas  In  history. 
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PARKER,  JOHN,  ed.  Merchants  &  scholars; 
essays  in  the  history  of  exploration  and  trade; 
coll,  in  memory  of  James  Ford  Bell.  258p  il 
maps  $7.50  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
880.09  Commerce — History.  Discoveries  (in 
geography)  '  64-17556 

The  essays  in  this  volume  were  collected  in 
memory  of  James  Ford  Bell.  They  are  “based 
upon  or  related  to  materials  in  the  Bell  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library. 
Each  is  concerned  with  the  interdependence  of 
men  of  adventure  and  commerce  with  their 
scholarly  contemporaries.  The  subjects  treated 
include  the  concern  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth- 
century  scholars  for  geography  and  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  merchant  undertakings  in  the  New 
World,  the  historic  economy  of  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  cartography  of  Russia  and 
Hudson  Bay,  and  English  and  French  interest 
in  the  southern  oceans.”  (J  Am  Buist)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“These  essays  constitute  not  only  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  information  regarding  the  broad 
variety  of  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  but 
they  also  reflect  the  nature  of  the  James  Ford 
Bell  Collection.  With  the  other  publications  of 
the  collection  they  are  a  real  contribution  to 
the  field  of  historical  literature.  They  present 
detailed  studies  of  the  themes  concerned  and 
are  written  in  an  interesting  and  convincing 
manner.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen  and  cover 
the  wide  field  of  activity  in  the  cooperation  of 
the  merchant  in  advancing  and  the  scholar 
in  describing  the  work  of  discovery.”  R.  M. 
Smith 

Am  Hist  R  71:1282  J1  ’66  440w 
Choice  3:700  O  '66  220w 
J  Am  Hist  53:179  Je  '66  90w 
“This  volume  is  intended  as  a  contribution 
and  encouragement  to  research  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  commercial  expansion  leading 
up  to  and  into  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  wide  range  of  subject  and  area, 
combined  with  the  evidence  of  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  make  fascinating  reading  and  should 
prove  a  valuable  aid  in  historical  studies.  Copi¬ 
ous  footnotes  supplement  each  essay.  For  gen¬ 
eral  libraries  and  for  those  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.”  E.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  90:3038  J1  ’65  170w 


PARKER,  K.  LANGLOH,  comp.  Australian 
legendary  tales;  sel.  and  ed.  by  H.  Drake- 
Brockman:  il.  by  Elizabeth  Durack.  255p 
$4.50;  lib  bdg  $4.13  Viking 
398.2  Folklore — Australia — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Legends — Australia — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-14414 

For  this  collection  selections  have  been  made 
from  the  author’s  original  four-volume  work 
compiled  from  oral  tradition  and  published  in 
1896.  “Some  of  the  stories  are  ‘woggi-gai,’  or 
fairy  tales  pure  and  simple.  Many  explain  also 
the  beginnings  of  things.  .  .  .  The  legends 
show  also  how  much  the  aborigines  were,  and 
in  outlying  districts  still  are,  haunted  by  magic 
and  superstition.  .  .  .  Many  of  [the]  illustra¬ 
tions  are  drawn  in  the  aboriginal  manner  .  .  . 
but  individual  figures  are  the  aborigines'  own 
and  have  been  taken  from  carved  nuts,  bark 
paintings,  caves,  rock  faces,  boomerangs,  shields, 
eoolamons,  emu  eggs  and  pieces  of  mother-of- 
pearl.”  (About  the  legends  and  illustrations) 
Key  to  pronunciation.  Glossary.  “Ages  nine  to 
eleven.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“There  is  some  savagery,  to  be  sure,  yet  the 
stories  accentuate  the  moral  and  social  princi¬ 
ples  of  an  aboriginal  culture.  Elizabeth 
Durack’ s  black  and  white  illustrations  echo  the 
primitive  spirit.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  8  '66 
60w 

“An  outstanding  contribution  to  folklore,  as 
well  as  to  primitive  art,  .  ,  .  this  is  an.  intense¬ 
ly  interesting  book,  especially  for  storytellers 
and  for  Australians  themselves.  The  giossai’y 
is  long,  but  many  of  the  words  and  names  are 
fascinating.  No  age  level.”  Alice  Daigliesh 
Sat  R  49:41  My  14  '66  300w 


PARKER,  RICHARD.  M  for  mischief;  il.  by 
Charles  Geer.  90p  $3.50  Duell 

66-12605 

“The  dial  on  an  old  stove  in  the  garden 
house  could  be  set  for  O  or  M.  Only  after  a 
surprising  experiment  do  the  children  discover 
that  O  means  Ordinary,  whiie  M  means  Magic. 
The  magic  they  perform  has  some  rather  un¬ 
expected  results;  for  instance,  Mother  gets  the 
cupcake  intended  for  the  obnoxious  boy  who 
lives  next  door.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  30w 
“A  simple,  but  convincing  story  of  magic 
and  fantasy,  written  with  a  spontaneously  light 
touch.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:307  Je  '66  130w 
“A  short  and  easily  read  fantasy;  humorous, 
well- written,  and  sure  to  be  popular.”  G.  B. 
Herman 

Library  J  91:2697  My  15  '66  70w 
TLS  p513  Je  17  '65  140w 


PARKER,  RICHARD.  Private  beach;  il.  by 
Victor  Ambrus.  184p  $3.50  Duell 

65-23020 

The  “story  of  one  hot  summer’s  fun  for  the 
five  Langham  children — making  a  raft  from 
the  garage  door,  digging  a  cave  and  playing  a 
dangerous  game  called  ‘bush  burning.’  .  .  . 
Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  English  children  in  .  .  .  [this  story] 
ought  to  emerge  into  near  actuality  for  Amer¬ 
ican  8-12’s.  They  tease  and  squabble  among 
themselves,  unite  fiercely  against  outsiders 
(particularly  grownup  outsiders),  and  under¬ 
stand  the  incomprehensible  in  each  other.  Be¬ 
tween  whiles  they  defend  their  right  to  a 
private  beach.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  4  '65 
70w 

Horn  Bk  42:58  F  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  b.y  Martha  Gould 

Library  J  90:3794  S  15  '65  60w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Daigliesh 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  23  '66  40w 
"Richard  Parker  is  a  vigorous  writer  with  a 
strong  feeling  for  situation.  In  the  present  book, 
whose  plot  is  perhaps  not  intense  enough  for 
his  energy,  he  experiments,  not  unsuccessfully, 
with  that  kind  of  apparently  inconsequential 
spoken  thought  more  usually  associated  with 
the  style  of  William  Mayne.  A  mid-level  Parker, 
recommended  for  holiday  reading.” 

TLS  p597  J1  9  '64  150w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  '66  60w 
“This  is  not  a  hook  that  many  children  will 
be  drawn  to,  but  it  is  important  for  adults 
who  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  lore  of 
the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  to  folklorists  in 

general,  and  to  all  storytellers  who  would 
roaden  their  background.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:430  Ag  '66  180w 
“These  primitive  explanations  of  life  are  at 
once  beautiful  and  brutal.  Their  strength  lies 
in  the  poetic  language  that  incorporates  many 
aboriginal  words,  but  without  constant  referral 
to  the  eight-page  glossary  the  stories  are 
hardly  understandable.  The  abundance  of 
strange  words  and  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
are  frequently  land  formations  and  animals 
that  are  uniquely  Australian  would  greatly 
limit  their  use  for  storytelling  to  American 
children.  Also,  the  native  bark  illustrations  re- 

rmiro  flnoo  OYQmim>+imi  fl  AP.ir*}")  AT*  ’*  GrclC© 


quire  close  examination  to  decipher. 
Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:3546  J1  '66  llOw 


PARKER,  TONY,  The  unknown  citizen.  175p 
$4.50  Walker  &  co. 

364.3  Crime  and  criminals — Great  Britain 

65-23265 

“A  case  history  of  John  Carter’s  efforts  to 
restore  a  recidivist  to  some  useful  place  in  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  problem  of  obtaining  Charlie 
Smith’s  release  from  prison  was  almost  routine. 
However,  it  was  quite  another  problem  to  re¬ 
orient  a  completely  institutionalized  person  into 
a  normal,  socialized  individual  who  would  have 
emotions  such  as  love,  self-respect,  sympathy, 
and  ambition.  [Charlie  Smith]  retained  a  de¬ 
tached  diffidence  and  seeming  indifference  to 
the  efforts  of  others  in  his  behalf.”  (Choice) 
Appendixes  include  An  essay  by  Charlie  Smith; 
Preventive  detention;  The  Central  After-Care 
Association;  and.  Norman  House  [a  hostel  for 
discharged  prisoners].  Chronology  of  Charlie 
Smith’s  life.  Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  realistic  story  of  a  type  of  human 
behavior,  which,  due  to  its  peculiar  nature, 


930 
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PARKER,  TONY — Continued 
does  not  lend  itself  to  empirical  studies.  Park¬ 
er's  point  of  view  is  one  of  empathic  realism 
obtained  from  careful  research.  His  style  is  a 
kaleidoscopic  portrayal  of  events  and  impres¬ 
sions  that  lead  inevitably  to.  the  recidivist  s 
concept  of  life.  This  book,  suitable  for  under¬ 
graduates,  is  strongly  recommended  for  college 
libraries.  It  is  an  excellent  resource  for  outside 
reading  assignments  in  subjects  such  as  human 
behavior,  sociology,  social  problems,  criminol¬ 
ogy,  and  psychology.” 

Choice  3:79  Mr  66  230w 

Economist  208:763  Ag  31  ’63  600w 
"[The  author],  from  several  rewarding  view¬ 
points,  lhas  produced]  a  portrait  of  Charlie 
and  his  relation  to  society.  .  .  .  What  seems 
to  emerge  from  Charlie's  story  (and  what  his 
helpers  find  it  impossible  to  accept)  Is  that 
he  is  as  happy  as  he  can  be  only  m  enclosed 
and  disciplined  institutions.  .  .  .  One  oddity  m 
the  adjustment  attempts  is  that  religion  never 
entered.  Charlie  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
writes  that  at  night  .  .  .  T  sleep  better  when 
I  form  mental  pictures  of  Christ  s  childhood 
and  the  stories  I  remember  from  .the  Bible  in 
fact  without  these  things  to  think  about.  1 
would  be  lost.’  Why  did  no  one  introduce  him 
to  a  sympathetic  priest?”  Marghamta  Laski 

New  Statesman  66:324  S  13  63  700w 
“The  real  value  of  Mr.  Parker’s  book  is  the 
harsh  light  it  throws  on  the  utter  failure  9! 
society  to  deal  with  recidivists  of  Charlie  a 
sort.  ...  It  could  be  objected  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
conclusions  are  only  negative:  they  expose  an 
evil  but  do  little  to  suggest  how  it  can  be 
ended.  This  is  only  to  underline  the  true  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem  of  recidivism  and  .how 
little  serious  attention  it  has  so  far  received. 
....  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the 
problem  of  Charlie  Smith.  But  at  least  the 
gravity  of  it  should  be  realized.,  and  Mr.  Park¬ 
er’s  compassionate  but  objective  study  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
at  least  the  facts  of  the  case.” 

TLS  pS09  O  11  '63  800w 


PARKINSON,  C.  NORTHCOTE.  A  law  unto 
themselves:  twelve  portraits.  232p  pi  $4.9o 
Houghton 

920  66-12073 

The  author  of  Parkinson’s  Law  (BRD  1957) 
has  written  a  memoir  in  the  form  of  sketches 
about  eleven  personalities  who  have  influenced 
him  at  various  stages  in  his  life.  Some  of 
these  portraits  include  Parkinson’s  father: 
Marylin  Wailes,  Sir  Arthur  Bryant,  Sir  Gerald 
Templer,  Dame  Sybil  Hathaway,  and  others. 
Curriculum  vitae  C.  Northcote  Parkinson.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  26:351  D  15  ’66  450w 
Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  '66  70w 
“The  portraits,  which  are  the  main  reason 
for  the  book,  though  they  vary  somewhat  in 
the  amount  of  detail,  seldom  afford  us  much 
beyond  a  passing  glimpse  of  their  subject. 
It  is  indeed  always  an  entertaining  glimpse. 
.  .  .  The  personalities  of  Evan  John,  the 
novelist,  of  Richard  Miers,  the  soldier,  and  Sir 
Geoffrey  Callender,  the  naval  historian,  all 
make  their  impact  on  us.  Better  still  is  the 
sketch  of  Edward  Welbourne  under  whom  Mr. 
Parkinson  studied  at  Cambridge.  ...  It  is  Mr. 
Parkinson’s  pronouncements  at  large  for  which 
we  wait  impatiently  while  he  chats  on  about 
Eric  Gill,  or  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  or  whoever  it 
may  be.  Pronouncements  that  reveal  how 
admirably  he  learnt  from  Welbourne  to  pursue 
logic  to  a  startling  denouement.  .  .  .  There 
ought,  one  feels,  to  have  been  many  more  of 
these  asides  in  the  book.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as 
it  stands,  the  book  is  exceedingly  good  reading.” 
Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  26  ’66 

650w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:130  D  ’66  290w 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:3712  Ag  ’66  160w 
.  “This  is  a  brilliant  book,  giving  us  insight 
into  many  original  characters,  but  most  of  a 
into  Parkinson  himself,  one  of  the  great  in 
dividualists  of  our  age.”  Shepherd  Mead 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  13  ’66  750w 
“Mr.  Parkinson  gazes  at  himself  with  th 
intense  adoration  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra  c 
of  Paolo  for  Francesca:  whenever  he  forget 
this  grand  passion,  he  can  be  quite  funny  o 
such  topics  as  the  politics  of  new  nations  an 
the  Oxford  traffic  problem.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  O  22  ’66  lOOw 


PARKINSON,  C.  NORTHCOTE.  Ponies’  plot; 
il.  by  Violet  Morgan.  184p  53.25  Houghton 
Ponies — Stories  65-19300 

“All  ponies  realize  that  a  little  girl  is  some¬ 
thing  designed  by  nature  to  look  after  a  pony. 
But  not.  every  pony  is  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  girl  to  himself.  ...  So  when  Miss  Daisy 
Dedleigh-Sirkett  decided  to  disband  her  riding 
school,  her  eight  ponies  faced  an  uncertain  fu¬ 
ture  with  great  anxiety.  [This]  book  tells  what 
happened  to  each  one.”  (Publisher's  note) 
“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“Dull  is  the  word  for  Ponies’  Plot.  .  .  .  The 
humor  is  clumsy,  unconvincing,  and  often  adult- 
oriented.  .  .  .  This  is  poor  satire  directed  at 
the  wrong  audience.”  N.  E.  Paige 

Library  J  91:428  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Marshall 

New  Statesman  70:751  N  12  ’65  190w 
“The  witty  and  learned  author  of  ’Parkin¬ 
son’s  Law’  [BRD  1957J  has  written  a  most 
amusing  book.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  as 
delightful  as  the  text.  Violet  Morgan  has  put 
a  degree  of  expression  into  a  pony's  face  or 
a  child’s  back  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
.  .  .  The  good  humored  spoof  of  conventional 
horse  books  makes  it  welcome  for  every  one — 
even  adults  who  have  never  visited  a  stable.” 
Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  16  ’66  200w 
“Pony  addicts  .  .  •.  will  be  more  than  a  little 
perplexed  by  [this]  skit  on  the  world  of  gym¬ 
khanas  and  riding  schools,  first  hunts  and  pony 
club  which  they  take  so  seriously.  .  .  .  As  a 
story  it  is  diffuse;  as  a  study  in  pony-human 
relations  it  is  caricature:  as  a  joke  it  is  funny 
but  far  too  long;  as  a  bedside  book  for  older 
insiders  it  is  good  for  a  chuckle  any  time  of 
the  night." 

TLS  pll41  D  9  ’65  llOw 


PARKS,  GORDON.  A  choice  of  weapons.  274p 
$4.95  Harper 

B  or  92  64-25119 

A  photographer-journalist  for  Life  Magazine, 
author  of  the  Learning  Tree  (BRD  1963)  records 
in  his  autobiography  his  battle  against  poverty 
and  racism.  The  book  ends  in  1944  when 
Gordon  Parks  left  Washington,  D.C.  for  Har¬ 
lem.  He  had  suddenly  learned  that  his  orders 
to  go  overseas  as  combat  photographer  with 
a  Negro  squadron  had  been  countermanded. 


“Gordon  Parks’  raw-life  autobiography  gives 
us  an  intellectual  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  be  destitute  frequently  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  be  kicked  in  the  face  nearly  every  day 
for  some  thirty  or  forty  years  simply  because 
one  happens  to  be  a  Negro.  Parks  somehow 
survived  because  he  believed  in  himself;  .  .  . 
because  he  came  to  realize  that  poverty  and 
bigotry  can  be  fought  on  even,  or  almost  even, 
terms.  He  believed  his  mother,  and  his  mother 
taught  him  that  the  twin  enemies  could  best 
be  fought  by  love,  dignity  and  work.  The 
Parks  story  is  appalling,  ugly,  horrible.  It  has 
a  matter-of-fact  sadness,  interspersed  with  vol¬ 
canic  anger.”  J.  J.  O'Connor 

America  114:305  F  26  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Leon  Baisier 

Best  Sell  25:434  F  15  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Zinn 

Book  Week  p9  Mr  27  ’66  450w 
Choice  3:399  .11  ’66  170w 


line  author]  recalls  his  early  years  in 
Kansas  and  Minnesota,  where  he  was  a  bus 
boy  and  a  musician.  But  from  the  day  he 
bought  a  second-hand  Voigtlander  Brilliant 
camera  and  began  taking  pictures  his  life  took 
on  direction.  He  photographed  Chicago  espe¬ 
cially  the  grim  Negro  area.  .  .  .  Eventually  he 
got  a  Rosenwald  Fellowship  and  went  to  Wash- 
mgton  on  assignment  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  In  Washington  he  encountered 
great  bigotry  and  had  to  find  the  right  weapons 
to  fight  it.  Parks  writes  well,  in  a  straight¬ 
forward,  literal  way.  Once  or  twice  (as  when 
he  describes  his  first  view  of  Harlem)  the 
writing  is  poetic.  This  is  a  book  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:101  Ja  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:2723  My  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Saunders  Redding 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  13  ’66  450w 
New  Yorker  41:159  F  19  ’66  180w 
Newsweek  67:86  F  7  ’66  600w 

“‘We  shall  overcome,’  chants  the  civil  rights 
anthem;  but  let  those  who  think  the  conquest 
easy  begin  with  this  book.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
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excellent  Introduction  to  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  be  black  and  ambitious— and  poor 
— in  the  America  of  a  generation  ago,  when 
nearly  every  door  was  sealed  to  Negroes  as 
never  before  or  since  in  American  history.  Mr. 
Parks  writes  simply  and  incisively,  although 
an  unnecessary  tremolo  occasionally  sounds 
when  it  is  least  expected,  as  if  a  tiny  corner 
of  the  author's  keen  sensibility  harbored  a 
thwarted  soap-opera  writer.  Perhaps  it  does; 
there  could  be  worse  subjects.  But  then,  much 
of  the  power  of  A  Choice  of  Weapons  derives 
from  one’s  realization  that  for  Mr.  Parks  ‘suc¬ 
cess’  was  not  wildly  unlike  the  vision  of  white 
middle-class  America.”  E.  M.  Yoder 
Sat  R  49:40  F  12  '66  750w 
Time  87:102  F  18  ’66  600w 


PARMELIN,  H£L£NE.  Picasso;  the  artist  and 
his  model,  and  other  recent  works.  183p  pi 
col  pi  $30  Abrams 

759.6  Picasso,  Pablo  65-23173 

The  author  “takes  Picasso’s  series  ‘The 
Artist  and  His  Model,’  begun  in  February 
1963,  as  the  starting  point  of  a  .  .  .  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  the  artist  and  his  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  She  carries  the  discussion,  in  a 
chapter  called  ‘Picasso  the  Moralist,’  back  to 
Picasso’s  earlier  series,  1962,  based  on  Pous¬ 
sin’s  ‘Rape  of  the  Sabines’  and  ‘Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.’  ”  (Library  J)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Secrets  d’alcdve  d’un  atelier. 


“Picasso's  own  words  and  actions  throughout 
the  text,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  excellent 
reproductions  of  his  work  (including  two 
lithographic  reproductions)  make  this  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  handsome  book.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  art  collections  and  large  public 
libraries.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:2322  My  1  ’66  190w 


“The  best  [book  on  Picasso]  this  year  has 
120  bright  reproductions  of  recent  work  in 
which  you  can  watch  Picasso  tossing  his  sub¬ 
ject  around,  throwing  it  in  the  air,  batting  it 
into  the  distance  and  returning  it  boomerang- 
fashion,  and  having  an  altogether  wonderful 
time.”  John  Canaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  5  ’65  60w 


“  ‘Picasso  says  that  when  you  work,  you 
must  be  “against,”  ’  notes  Mme.  Par- 
melin.  ,  .  .  So,  searching  for  ‘freedom  in 
painting,’  Picasso  pits  himself  against  his  own 
style — a  splendid  but  doomed  endeavor.  What 
he  succeeds  in  accomplishing  are  some  de¬ 
lightful  variations  on  Picasso,  most  evident 
in  the  artist  and  model  series.  .  .  .  This 
glossy,  over-produced,  expensive  book  is 
strictly  for  advanced  Picassophlles.  Mme. 
Parmelin’s  rather  fugitive  text  adds  only  to 
the  Picasso  hagiography.”  Grace  Glueck 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  My  1  '66  320W 


PARMENIDES.  Parmenides,  a  text  with  trans¬ 
lation,  commentary,  and  critical  essays  by 
Leonardo  Tar&n.  314p  $10  Princeton  univ, 
press 

111  Philosophy,  Ancient  63-23416 

“The  commentary  and  critical  essays  provide 
.  .  .  [a]  study  of  the  controversial  passages 
in  Parmenides  with  the  relevant  bibliography. 
The  essays  include  a  chapter  on  the  concept  of 
Being,  two  on  the  second  half  of  Parmenides’ 
Poem,  and  a  fourth  on  Plato’s  and  Aristotle’s 
treatment  of  Parmenides.”  (Class  World)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index  of  fragments  of 
Parmenides.  Index  of  passages.  Index  of  proper 
names. 


“The  author’s  approach  is  cautious  and  con¬ 
vincing.  .  .  .  My  criticism  is  confined  to  small 
details.  This  is  a  significant  work  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  will  be  the  basic  book  on  Parmenides 
for  many  years.”  M.  E.  Reesor 

Class  World  59:82  N  ’65  250w 
“Tar&n  wades  through  the  large  literature 
of  philosophers  and  critics  and  attempts  to  pin 
down  exactly  what  Parmenides  said  and  what 
he  meant.  A  grueling  but  engrossing  labor.’ 
Sci  Am  214:136  F  ’66  120w 


PARR,  MICHAEL.  The  green  fig  tree.  83p 
$3.95  St  Martins 

811  65-18174 

“Some  of  these  verses  have  appeared  in  Fid- 
dlehead,  Canadian  Forum,  and  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  Mr.  Parr  was  born  in 


England  but  now  lives  in  Toronto,  where  he 
works  as  a  proof-reader  with  a  publishing 
house.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“This  handsomely  printed  book  introduces  an 
authentic  new  voice  to  Canadian  poetry.  .  .  . 
Admirable  as  the  poems  are,  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve  unqualified  praise.  .  .  .  Intellectual  clever¬ 
ness  in  manipulating  the  details  of  the  external 
world  is  LParr’s]  forte,  and  it  stands  him  in  ex¬ 
cellent  stead  whenever  he  writes  poems  of  af¬ 
firmation  and  of  praise.  Different  qualities,  how¬ 
ever,  are  required  to  express  the  poetry  of 
tragedy  and  loss,  and  wherever,  Parr  attempts 
such  poetry  ...  he  is  defeated  by  his  attempts 
to  be  brilliant  on  a  subject  where  brilliance  just 
does  not  count.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  wish  a  man 
personal  suffering,  yet  this  experience,  and  the 
modifying  effect  upon  sensitivity  which  it  would 
bring,  is  perhaps  the  only  remaining  important 
essential  that  Michael  Pari’  needs  to  become 
one  of  Canada’s  finest  lyric  poets.”  Fred 
Cogswell 

Canadian  Forum  45:140  S  '65  300w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  24  ’66  140w 
“Michael  Parr’s  first  volume  contains  eighty- 
one  poems,  of  which  I  would  return  to 
thirteen.  The  others  seem  to  me  well-ihymed, 
and  superficially  ecstatic,  ending  in  no  special 
manner  at  no  special  point.  .  .  .  The  gusto 
of  these  pieces  depends  on  haphazard  imagery 
and  tortured  diction.  .  .  .  Two  of  his  best 
poems  are  Look,  Lord,  which  celebrates  the 
miraculous,  and  the  Cement  City,  which  defines 
the  workaday  metropolis;  neither  piece  is 
representative.”  Marvin  Bell 

Poetry  107:410  Mr  ’66  220w 


PARRINDER,  EDWARD  GEOFFREY.  See 

Parrinder.  G. 


PARRINDER,  GEOFFREY.  The  Christian  de¬ 
bate:  light  from  the  East.  159p  $3.95  Double¬ 
day 

294  Christianity  and  other  religions.  Hindu¬ 
ism  66-10516 

“Dr.  Parrinder  suggests  that  the  central 
problems  with  which  .  .  .  [Christians  are] 
struggling  have  for  centuries  been  matters  for 
debate  and  speculation  in  the  ancient  religions 
of  India.  It  may  be  that  an  examination  of  the 
concepts  of  Brahman,  Atman,  Avatar,  Nirvana 
and  other  images  of  Indian  religious  thought 
can  cast  light  on  the  problems  of  Christian 
theology  from  an  angle  entirely  new  to  the 
western  mind.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  good  but  ephemeral  book  on  a  subject  of 
continuing  importance.  A  more  lasting  acquisi¬ 
tion  would  be  [Paul]  Tillich’s  brief  but  sub¬ 
stantial  lectures,  Christianity  and  the  En¬ 
counter  of  the  World  Religions  [BRD  1963].” 
Choice  3:421  J1  ’66  190w 
Christian  Century  83:142  F  2  ’66  30w 
“This  book  is  .  .  .  relevant  to  .  .  .  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  Far  Eastern  religions  within 
the  West.  .  .  .  [The  author]  discusses  im¬ 
portant  topics  such  as  God,  Brahma,  Nirvana, 
Meditation,  Reincarnation,  and  so  on  by  point¬ 
ing  out  similarities  and  differences.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  contribution  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Far  Eastern  religions.” 
Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:260  Ja  15  ’66  80w 
“Dr.  Parrinder’s  extensive  knowledge  of 
eastern  religions  enables  him  to  simplify  with¬ 
out  too  much  distortion.  Under  his  selective 
guidance  fascinating  parallels  are  found,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  debates  about  the  relationship 
of  Brahman  to  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  Although 
the  parallels  are  interesting  they  seem  always 
to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  symbolical  or  myth¬ 
ical  antitheses,  which  remain  unresolved." 

TLS  p922  O  8  ’64  260w 


PARRINDER,  GEOFFREY.  Jesus  in  the  Qur’an. 
187p  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 
297  Jesus  Christ — Islamic  interpretations. 
Koran  65-29535 

This  is  an  “examination  of  the  texts  [of  the 
Koran]  on  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  .  .  . 
[with  attention  given]  to  both  the  traditional 
and  recent  commentaries  on  the  texts  by  Mus¬ 
lims.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


"The  great  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its 
orderly  presentation  and  synthesis  of  earlier 
work,  not  in  the  results  of  its  claim  to  a 
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PARRINDER,  GEOFFREY— -Continued 
‘modern  impartiality’  which  is  seldom  called 
to  employment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ko¬ 
ranic  texts  are  referred  to  the  Fiuegel  edition, 
and  the  translations  are  Richard  Bell’s,  neith¬ 
er  of  which  can  he  considered  standard  any 
longer.  .  .  .  The  book  should  be  in  college  li¬ 
braries  in  which  studies  in  comparative  religion 
are  already  fairly  well  represented.” 

Choice  3:321  Je  '66  160w 

‘‘[The  author’s]  treatment  of  [his]  subject 
is  exhaustive  .  .  .  and  he  artfully  dodges  com¬ 
mitting  himself  on  the  question  that,  above 
all,  separates  Christians  from  Muslims — whether 
the  Koran  is  of  divine  or  human  authorship. 
.  .  .  His  analysis  of  the  Koranic  passages  is 
Scrupulously  fair  and  sane,  and  his  citation  of 
the  views  of  modern  Muslim  scholars  in  qual¬ 
ified  support  of  the  traditional  Christian  view 
is  both  timely  and  helpful.  .  ,  .  Dr.  Parrinder 
thinks  that  it  is  high  time  Christian  theologians 
rethought  their  theology  in  the  light  of  what 
we  are  learning  from  the  non-Christian  re¬ 
ligions.  .  .  .  Very  true:  but  not  all  Christians 
will  be  able  to  follow  Dr.  Parrinder  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  apply  the  ‘prophetic  correction’  that 
Islam  maintained  to  some  dogmas.  .  .  .  What 
Dr.  Parrinder  seems  to  suggest  is  that  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Koran  should  be 
treated  as  equally  inspired  books  of  divine 
origin,  each  to  be  used  as  a,  corrective  to  the 
theological  excesses  ...  of  the  other.” 

TLS  p!201  D  23  ’65  500w 


PARRISH,  WILLIAM  E.  Missouri  under  Radi¬ 
cal  rule.  1865-1870.  385p  $7  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

977.8  Missouri — Politics  and  government 

65-21794 


The  author’s  "third  book  concerning  Mis¬ 
souri  history  during  the  violent  years  of  up¬ 
heaval  and  readjustment  in  the  1850-1870 
period.  .  .  .  The  end  of  the  Civil  War  was 
marked  only  by  the  intensification  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  terrorism,  and  distrust  which  continued 
to  plague  the  state  for  another  five  years  or 
more.  At  least  a  three-way  political  factional¬ 
ism  developed  among  Radical  Republicans. 
Moderate  (later  Liberal)  Republicans,  and 
Conservative  Democrats.  The  formation  of  a 
coalition  in  opposition  to  the  Radical  Repub¬ 
licans  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  Parrish’s 
work.  .  .  .  Although  the  political  facet  is 
primary,  the  author  has  not  neglected  the 
economic  and  social  phases  of  the  period.” 
(J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Hirshson 

Am  Hist  R  72:317  O  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Doherty 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:169  J1  '66  300w 

“A  highly  useful  volume,  carefully  researched 
and  presented  with  painstaking  thoroughness, 
by  a  scholar  whose  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  Missouri’s  history  in  the  Civil  War 
era,  are  most  impressive.  .  .  .  Fortunately  this 
volume,  while  giving  considerable  space  to 
political  developments,  also  treats  competently 
economic  and  social  changes.  The  research 
behind  this  book  has  been  careful  and  exten¬ 
sive;.  the  evidence  offered  .  clearly  supports 
Parrish  s  conclusion  that  Missouri  moved  along 
the  path  to  becoming  a  modern  state  in  tune 
with  the  flow  of  change  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  nation  during  the  immediate  post-Civil 
War  years.  Extremely  useful  for  under- 
graduates. 

Choice  3:452  J1  ’66  llOw 

“This  volume  is  a  comprehensive,  even 
microscopic,  study  ot  the  problems  of  a  border 
state  after  the  Civil  War.  Numerous  names 
a-'.'© rr,neriU(ined’v,  ^  11  °  personalities  stand  oat! 
Although  the  book  contains  little  clearly  new 
material,  it  has  been  done  in  great  detail,  with 
considerable  reliance  on  manuscript  sources 
and  newspaper  files.  A  good  map  of  Missouri 
indicating  counties  would  have  been  helpful 
J-2  he  reader  not  familiar  with  the  geography 
of  the  state.  Missouri  Under  Radical  Rule  will 
be  of  value  to  historians  who  are  concerned 
with  political  strife  and  machinations  durin" 
the  Reconstruction,  era  and  to  those  who  have 
an  avid  interest  in  Missouri  history  An  oft 

« th9 

•J  Am  Hist  53:127  Je  ’66  410w 


PARRY,  ALBERT.  The  new  class  divided;  scd- 
enice  and  technology  versus  communism.  364p 
$8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

947  Russia — Intellectual  life.  Intellectuals. 
Russia — Social  conditions — 1945-  .  Science 
and  state  66-15029 

"This  book  is  about  the  sociopolitical  place 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  new  scientists,  engineers, 
and  managers.  My  purpose  is  to  investigate  the 
possibility  that  the  scientific-technical  person¬ 
nel  is  essentially  a  group  distinct,  or  potential¬ 
ly  distinct,  from  the  Party  zealots  and  that  we 
may  expect  an  emerging  political  influence  and 
a  rising  political  role  for  such  technocrats  in 
opposition  to  that  country’s  Party  bureau¬ 
crats.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex. 


“On  the  book’s  jacket  the  publisher  chose,  to 
ca,ll  [the  growing  friction  between  Russia's 
official  Communism  and  her  scientific-technical 
elite]  ‘mutiny.’  Parry,  who  directs  Russian 
studies  at  Colgate  University  and  is  also  a 
Washington  defense  adviser  would  like  to 
believe  that,  Russian-born,  he  has  an  un¬ 
abashed  acerbic  distaste  for  the  Soviet  regime. 
But  he  has  also  talked  to  many  personal  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  recent  Russian  scene,  including 
defectors,  and  he  has  apparently  missed  little 
of  significance  In  Russia’s  press  and  litera¬ 
ture.  His  facts  make  him  balk  at  wishful 
thinking  about  what  the  ‘privilegentsia’ 
may  do  next.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Parry  allows 
nothing  to  distract  him  from  the  Russian  scene 
helps  make  this  an  important  book.  But  his 
focus  also  leaves  questions.  The  American 
reader  constantly  wonders  how  does  thus  and 
so  compare  with  the  New  Elite  situation  over 
here.”  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  7  ’66  650w 

“Mr.  Parry’s  argument  for  the  erosion  of 
Soviet  Communism  and  its  replacement  by  a 
technical  pragmatism  that  may  give  the  Rus¬ 
sians  an  open  society  is  not  convincing.  This 
is  a  book  for  the  general  reader  interested  in 
Soviet  affairs.”  Harold  Fruchtbaum 
Library  J  91:3460  J1  ’66  lOOw 


PARRY,  J.  H.  The  Spanish  seaborne  empire. 
416p  pi  maps  $6.95  Knopf 

325.3  Spain — Colonies.  Latin  America — His¬ 
tory  66-10754 


A  volume  in  the  History  of  Human  Society 
senes,  this  book  “is  an  attempt  to  summarise 
the  growth  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms  in  the 
Americas,  and  the  interactions  between  those 
kingdoms  and  metropolitan  Spain,  from  the 
late  fifteenth  century  to  the  early  nineteenth.” 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:707  O  ’66  ISOw 
Economist  218:419  Ja  29  ’66  600w 

“Using  excellent  sources,  often  primary,  Mr. 
Parry  has .  presented  a  picture  of  Spanish  so¬ 
ciety  lts  extension  to  the  New  World  and 
the  effect  of  that  world  upon  it.  .  .  .  Indian 
society  and  cultures  have  not  been  neglected. 
.  .  .  Better  maps  and  a  better  selection  of 
photographs  would  have  enhanced  [the  book]. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  general  reader  and  should 
he  m  all  college  libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 
Library  J  91:2839  Je  1  ’66  140w 

“Professor  Parry’s  book  is  an  excellent  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  and 
marks  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  whitewash¬ 
ing  of  Spanish  colonial  methods  which  was  re- 
rather,  modish.  ..  .  .  [The  book  places] 
bpam  s  American  empire  m  historical  perspec- 
“ye  ...  .  fas]  a  continuation,  in  methods  and 
of.  the  conquest  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors.  Christopher  JIill 

New  Statesman  71:340  Mr  11  ’66  550w 

has  written  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  complex  society 
•  •  ■.  1  he  fact  that  Mr.  Parry,  professor  of 
oceanic  history  at  Harvard,  has  been  able  to 
°-fVai  a11  for  eit,her  the  general  reade? 

Is  a  ™ost  remarkable  feat,  but 
tne  tact  that  he  has  been  completely  successful 
m  his  aim  to  write  a  scholarly  book  for  the 
general  reader  is  astonishing.  .  ..  [He]  has 
set  out  to  show  less  how  that  empire  came  into 
being  than  how  it  was  maintained,  the  nature 
i  -.the  society  created  by  the  conqulstadores 
2£Lj*  ,  dlfflcult  and  tenuous  relationships  be¬ 

tween  the  remote  colonies  and  the  homeland. 
...  It  is  unlikely  that  newly  discovered  facts 
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will  materially  change  Parry’s  interpretations. 
Unless  they  do,  this  volume  is  likely  to  remain 
the  standard  one  on  the  society  created  by  the 
development  and  decline  of  the  Spanish  em¬ 
pire.”  I.  R.  Blacker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My- 8  ’66  1350W 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Crow 

Sat  R  49:36  J1  9  ’66  lOOOw 
TLS  p300  Ap  7  ’66  lOOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:cx  summer  ’66  180w 


PARSONS,  !.  M.,  ed.  Men  who  march  away; 
poems  of  the  First  World  War:  ed.  with  an 
mtrod.  by  I.  M.  Parsons.  192p  $4.50  Viking 
821  European  War.  1914-1918 — Poetry. 

English  poetry — Collections  65-22591 

The  editor  “has  selected  poems  about  World 
War  I  by  thirty-one  men  and  two  women  (all 
from  the  British  Isles)  who  fought  in  it  or 
suffered  [at  home.]  Wilfred  Owen  .  .  .  receives 
tlie  most  space.  Siegfried  Sassoon  ranks  next 
and  after  him  ...  Isaac  Rosenberg.”  (Library 
J)  Appended  are  biographical  sketches  of  the 
poets.  Index  of  first  lines. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  pl2  My  8  ’66  1050w 
“Here  is  an  anthology  of  special  and  wide 
appeal.  .  .  .  [The  poems]  convey  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  an  awful  war  with  immediacy  and 
power.  Parsons’  introduction  is  a  distinguished 
essay.  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  90:5286  D  1  ’65  130 
Library  J  91:1085  F  15  '66  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:490  O  1  ’65  500w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  O  6  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Adrienne  Rich 

Poetry  108:344  Ag  '66  50w 
.“It  is  a  symptom  of  the  piety  with  which 
his  subject  is  so  clouded  that  [the  editor]  is 
altogether  to  diffident  about  following  up 
certain  of  the  generalizations  he  glances  at. 
.  .  .  [However]  in  his  comments  on  specific 
poems  and  in  his  defence  of  the  resources  of 
the  lyric  mode,  Mr.  Parsons  demonstrates  most 
impressively  that  he  knows  what  makes  his 
subjects  important.  .  .  .  His  choice  of  poems 
is  sensible  and  often  nicely  unexpected  [and] 
he  maintains  the  right  balance  between  poetic 
and  documentary  interests.  ...  If  we  are 
ready  now  to  arrive  at  a  more  balanced  view 
of  the  period,  he  has  provided  the  texts  that 
we  will  need.” 

TLS  p982  N  4  '65  900w 

Va  Q  R  42:xcviii  summer  ’66  130w 


PARSONS,  TALCOTT,  ed.  The  Negro  Amer¬ 
ican;  ed.  and  with  introds.  by  Talcott  Par¬ 
sons  and  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  and  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  il.  with  a  32- 
page  portfolio  of  phot,  by  Bruce,  Davidson 
sel.  and  introduced  by  Arthur  D.  Trotten- 
berg.  781p  $9.50  Houghton 
301.451  Negroes.  Civil  rights  66-17174 

“Leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
scholars  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  history, 
political  science,  economics,  and  social  psy¬ 
chology  reflect  on  the  Negro  problem  and  the 
civil  rights  struggle.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 
Most  of  the  essays,  some  in  slightly  different 
form,  appeared  originally  in  the  Fall  1965  and 
Winter  1966  issues  of  Daedalus.  Chapter  bibli¬ 
ographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:700  N  26  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Harrington 

Book  Week  p5  J1  24  ’66  1450w 


“Despite  a  blandness  of  style  and  unavoidable 
redundancies,  [this]  is  destined  to  be  a  basic 
documentary  of  the  evolving  patterns  of  race 
relations  in  the  sixties.  Although  lacking  the 
conciseness  and  integration  of  [Thomas  F. 
Pettigrew's]  A  Profile  of  the  Negro  American 
[BRD  1964]  this  volume  treats  in  depth  and 
updates  a  number  of  topics  only  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  [by  him].” 

Choice  3:929  D  ’66  llOw 


Christian  Century  83:990  Ag  10  ’66  50w 
“As  paper  after  paper  .  .  .  reminds  the  reader, 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  intent 
(or  desire)  and  accomplishment.  .  .  .  Among 
the  treasure-house  of  enlightening  nuggets  in 
these  analytical  papers,  one  of  Professor  Petti¬ 
grew’s  as  tersely  and  psychologically  reveal¬ 


ing.  .  .  .  There  are  many  others  like  this — 
and  not  all  in  the  language  of  the  behavioral 
sciences.  ...  If  those  of  good  will  who  are 
confounded,  affronted,  or  frightened  by  the  ral¬ 
lying  cry  'Black  Power’  had  read  the  helpful 
chapters  ...  by  Oscar  Handlin  and  Talcott 
Parsons  respectively  they  would  have  had  a 
clue  as  to  what  it  was  all  about  and  taken  it 
m  their  stride.  Of  course  it  still  is  not  too  late 
to  read  those  chapters — and  the  others — now.” 
Geoffrey  Good  sail 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ag  25  '66 
900w 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:4132  S  15  ’66  ISOw 
“There  is  hardly  one  of  [these]  essays  which 
does  not  provide  some  fresh  insight.  But  its 
viewpoints  are  limited  to  the  establishment, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Of  the  Negro  leadership,  only 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  appears  in  these  pages;  his  organiza¬ 
tion  might  best  be  described  as  li!y-biack.  His 
essay  with  John  B.  Turner  is  the  least  reward¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  volume.  .  .  .  No  Negro  Nation¬ 
alist,  no  radical  Marxist,  or  moderate  Socialist 
analysis  is  included,  though  there  is  a  free 
enterprise  approach  in  a  vigorous  essay  by 
James  Tobin,  which  calls  for  changes  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  policy  hardly  less  drastic.  .  .  .  The 
most  striking  gap  in  the  area  covered  is  the 
absence  of  any  essay  on  the  political  leader¬ 
ship  developed  in  the  Negro  community.” 
I.  F.  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:8  Ag  18  ’66  3000w 
"[This  is]  a  collection  of  thirty  penetrating 
essays  .  .  .  [which]  brings  many  of  the  in¬ 
formational  and  analytical  aspects  of  [Gunnar 
Myrdal’s  An  American  Dilemma.  BRD  19441  up 
to  date.  .  .  .  [The  contributors]  offer  an  infor¬ 
mative  and  fascinating  set  of  essays  that  to¬ 
gether  constitute  the  most  complete  summary 

of  our  racial  crisis  available  today . Anyone 

seeking  easy  panaceas  In  The  Negro  American 
or  even  cause  for  optimism  are  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  .  .  .  [This  book  provides]  such 
valuable  insights  into  our  national  character 
that  [it]  belongs  not  only  in  homes  and  public 
libraries  but  in  high  school  and  college  class¬ 
rooms  as  well.  With  a  little  imagination  a 
teacher  could  turn  .  .  .  [it]  into  a  basic  reader 
for  a  course  on  problems  of  American  demo¬ 
cracy.”  William  Katz 

Sat  R  49:26  Ag  13  ’66  3<f0w 


PARTRIDGE,  ERIC,  jt.  ed.  The  long  trail.  See 
Brophy,  J. 


PASSIN,  HERBERT,  ed.  The  United  States 
and  Japan.  See  The  American  assembly 


PASSOS,  JOHN  DOS.  See  Dos  Passos,  J. 


PASTERNAK,  BORIS  LEONIDOVICH.  The 

poems  of  Dr  Zhivago;  tr.  with  a  commentary 
by  Donald  Davie.  204p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 
891.7  65-6365 

The  editor  “has  translated  afresh  the  25 
poems  which  Pasternak  wrote  for  his  poet- 
hero,  and  written  a  .  .  .  commentary  in  which 
he  relates  each  poem  to  the  narrative.”  (New 
Repub)  The  texts  of  the  poems  are  given  in 
English  and  Russian.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Choice  3:526  S  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

New  Repub  153:17  N  27  ’65  2600w 
"Donald  Davie  doesn’t  make  Zhivago’s  poems 
easy  to  read — which  seems  right:  the  originals 
aren’t  easy  either.  .  .  .  [Yet]  one  misses  the 
cool  sense,  in  admittedly  commonplace  lan¬ 
guage.  that  comes  through  ...  in  the  version 
by.  Max  Hayward  and  Manya  Harari  [Dr 
Zhivago,  BRD  1958],  .  .  .  Professor  Davie 

argues  sharply  that  ‘unless  we  read  these 
poems  in  the  right  way  we  have  failed  to  read 
Doctor  Zhivago  at  all.’  His  case  is  that  the 
sequence  can  be  considered  ‘a  sustained 
religious  meditation’  and  that  Zhivago,  the 
notional  author,  becomes  one  in  them  with  the 
figure  of  Christ.  ...  If  pressed  too  hard, 
identification  with  Christ  risks  obscuring  the 
real  or  natural  Zhivago — who  besides  his 
artistic  gifts  had  heterodox  beliefs,  a  weak 
will  and  other  un-Christ-like  qualities.  .  .  .  But 
on  his  own  ground  Professor  Davie  has  a 
clear-cut  case.  Others  have  referred  to  the 
prophetic  role  and  Christian  overtones 
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PASTERMAK,  8.  L. — Continued 
of  Zhivago;  he  pulls  the  whole  thing  together 
and  lets  one  see  what  these  really  amount  to. 
Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:485  O  1  65  1800w 
“Mr.  Davie  is  a  poet  in  his  own  right. 
Nevertheless,  his  versions  leave .  much  to  be 
desired.  .  .  .  Aside  from  tamperings  with  the 
text,  gratuitous  omissions  and  interpretations, 
when  he  fails  to  follow  the  form  of  the  Russian 
poem,  the  liberties  he  takes  are  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  resulting  English  one. 
.  .  .  The  commentary  does  cleave  very  closely 
and  faithfully’  to  the. novel.  .  .  .  [Tet]  knowl¬ 
edgeable  as  Mr.  Davie  is,  too  otten  he  allows 
his  ingenuity  to  trap  him  into  far-fetched, 
dubious  and  sometimes  unwarranted  inter¬ 
pretations.  He  offers  some  sharp  insights,  his 
elucidation  of  ‘Hamlet’  and  of  ‘Christmas  Star 
being  of  particular  interest.  .  .  .  He  is  espe¬ 
cially  worth  reading  on  Pasternak’s  views  on 
poetry.”  Babette  Deutsch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  P  20  66  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  50w 


PASTERNAK,  JOSEPH.  Cooking  with  love 
and  paprika;  ed.  by  Margo.  Rieman;  .draw¬ 
ings  by  B.  Gill  Porta.  374p  il  $5.95  Geis 
641.5  Cookery,  European  66-13704 

The  author  of  this  cookbook  is  a  Hollywood 
motion  picture  producer. 


“The  divisions  of  [this!  book  have  amusing 
titles.  Famous  First  Words  introduces  the  ap¬ 
petizer  section,  Bounty  in  a  Bowl  the  soups, 
A  Touch  of  Sorcery  puns  the  sauce  recipes, 
and  so  on.  The  recipes  themselves  are,  as  one 
would  suspect,  often  Hungarian  or  Mittel- 
Europa  in  origin,  but  they  are  well  presented 
and  tooth-watering  even  on  mere  reading.  The 
whole  is  spiced  with  anecdotes  about  film 
people  and  others,  prefaced  by  Mr.  Paster¬ 
nak’s  suggestions  for  planning  a  party.” 

Best  Sell  26:204  S  1  '66  lOOw 
“If  you  like  sour  cream  and  Continental 
cooking,  this  one  .  .  .  should  satisfy.  The 
patina  of  practicality  and  imagination  shines 
throughout,  especially  in  appetizers,  a  host  of 
veal  dishes,  and  tortea.  Enough  for  an  in¬ 
definite  run  in  the  kitchen.”  P.  R.  A. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  Ag  18  '66 
50w 


PATINK1N,  DON.  Money,  interest,  and  prices: 

an  integration  of  monetary  and  value  theory. 

2d  ed  708p  $10.75  Harper 
332.4  Money.  Interest  and  usury.  Prices 

65-16252 

The  book  has  “four  sections:  ‘Microeconom¬ 
ics,’  ‘Macroeconomics,’  ‘The  Mathematical  Ap¬ 
pendix,’  and  the  ‘Supplementary  Notes  and 
Studies  in  the  Literature.’  In  the  first  section 
money  in  its  various  forms  and  uses,  and  its 
relationships  to  the  consumer,  investor,  and 
producer  are  examined.  .  .  .  [In  the  second] 
money  is  examined  as  it  affects  the  various 
markets  in  which  it  is  employed.  .  .  .  The 
mathematics  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  confined 
to  [the  third  section]  ‘The  Mathematical  Ap¬ 
pendix.  .  .  .  [The  final  section  is  a]  history 
and  analysis  of  the  various  theories  of  money 
and  its  effects  on  prices  from  classical  theory- 
through  Keynes.”  (Library  J)  The  principal 
changes  in  this  edition  are  in  the  discussion  of 
the  microeconomic  theory'  of  money  and  in  the 
chapter  entitled  The  Model  Extended:  Full 
Employment.  Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 
Index  of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Kennedy 

Am  Econ  R  56:933  S  '66  900w 


“This  long  awaited  edition  does  not  reflect 
any  substantial  development  or  revision  of 
Patinkin’s  earlier  analysis.  .  .  .  Money  as  a 
producers’  good  does  represent  a  provocative 
original  attempt  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  subjective  differences,  but  the 
chapter  is  little  more  than  a  preliminary 
sketch.  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  tough  going  for 
most  undergraduates  and  not  all  of  this  read¬ 
ing  time  will  have  been  well  spent.  The  revi¬ 
sion  of  such  treatises  appears  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  strongly  diminishing  returns  ” 

,  Choice  3:241  My  ’66  160w 


Professor  Patinkin’s  massive  tidying-up  of 
sorr?e  PJ  tfle  controversies  launched  bv  Kev- 
nes  s  General  Theory’  first  appeared  in  1956 
i  •  • . .  Professor  Patinkin  has  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  [of  a  second  edition]  to  build  in  some 


recent  developments  in  monetary  theory  and 
to  add  thirteen  pages  of  econometrics  (on  the 
real  balance  effect)  to  an  otherwise  purely 
theoretical  work.”  „ 

Economist  218:422  Ja  29  66  70w 

"This  is  an  excellent  book  in  all  respects  and 
will  probably  be  rated  a  classic  in  its  field 
before  too  many  years  have  passed.  While  the 
layman  will  be  lost  in  reading  it,  this  book 
should  be  available  in  those  libraries  devoted 
to  economic  theory  and  the  theories  of  money 
as  they  relate  to  the  real  world.”  R.  W. 

TTfi  qpI  tinP  * 

Library  J  90:4770  N  1  ’65  200w 


PATON,  ALAN.  South  African  tragedy;  the 
life  and  times  of  Jan  Hofmeyr;  abr.  by 
Dudley  C.  Lunt  [Eng  title:  Hofmeyr],  424p 
pi  $10  Scribner 

B  or  92  Hofmeyr,  Jan  Hendrik.  Africa, 
South — Politics  and  government  65-25406 
A  biography  of  the  South  African  politician. 
"Of  impeccable  Afrikaner  ancestry  .  .  . 
[Jan  HofmeyrJ  painfully  inched  his  way  toward 
emancipation  from  inherited  prejudices.  A 
devout  Christian  who  wished  to  preserve  South 
Africa  for  Western  civilization,  he  realized  that 
his  goal  was  unattainable  except  through  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  central  principle  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.”  (Atlantic)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handiin 

Atlantic  216:189  N  ’65  220w 
Best  Sell  25:316  N  1  ’65  160w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Segal 

Book  Week  p2  N  14  ’65  1700w 
Choice  3:158  Ap  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  H,  E.  Fey 

Christian  Century  83:586  My  4  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  E.  R.  F.  Sheehan 

Harper  231:131  D  ’65  550w 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:5385  D  15  ’65  280w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Fage 

New  Statesman  69:691  Ap  30  ’65  900w 
“This  special  American  edition  of  Alan 
Paion’s  life  of  Hofmeyr  ...  is  noteworthy  on 
two  counts.  First,  it  is  a  substantial  biography 
by  a  talented  novelist  skilled  in  vivid  char¬ 
acterization.  The  personality  of  Hofmeyr,  his 
inner  conflicts  of  mind  and  spirit  are  here  ex¬ 
posed  with  a  completeness  matched  only  in 
the  best  psychological  novels.  Inextricably 
entwined  with  Hofmeyr’s  life  were  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  mother,  to  whom  be  was  bound 
m  close  symbiotic  relationship,  and  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Smuts.  .  .  .  Second,  this  book  lays  bare 
the  intransigent  spirit  of  Afrikaner  national¬ 
ism  as  it  evolved  during  Hofmeyr’s  public 
hte.  .  .  .  [The  changes  in  the  American  edi¬ 
tion]  may  enhance  the  book  as  a  historical 
survey,  but  they  detract  something  from  the 
artistic  effectiveness  of  the  biography.  .  . 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  Paton’s  life  of 
Hofmeyr  will  be  shelved  among  classic  biog¬ 
raphies.”  Edward  Callan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  21  ’65  700w 
“This  full-length  biography  of  Hofmevr  is 
very  much  a  labor  of  love.  ...  In  the  South 
African  edition,  a  substantial  volume  of  550 
pages,  the  documentation  is  more  extensive, 
particularly  on  Hofmeyr’s  academic  and  politi¬ 
cal  career.  In  the  present  Scribners  edition 
the  text  has  been  abridged  by  about  one-fifth, 
but  the  cuts  are  chiefly  of  background  material 
and  do  no  violence  to  the  portrait.  .  .  .  Paton 
is  less  than  fair  to  Smuts  in  calling  him  Hof¬ 
meyr  s  ‘diabolically  clever  kinsman.’  Kinsman 
he  was:  but  diabolical,  no.  .  .  .  More  potent 
than  Smuts,  however,  was  the  lifelong  in¬ 
fluence  on  Hofmeyr  of  his  widowed  mother.  .  .  . 
Though  he  does  not  flatly  say  so,  Paton 
plainly  implies  that  the  mother  stunted  her 
son  s  career.  What  began  as  a  personal  trag¬ 
edy  ended  as  a  national  one.”  John  Barkham 
Sat  R  48:43  O  30  ’65  1200w 
“Mr  Alan  Paton,  while  providing  us  with  an 
admirable  history  of  South  Africa,  has  sought 
to  show  us  not  only  what  manner  of  man 
Hofmeyr  was  but  also  how  he  came  to  be 

?aton  has  brought  all 
the  excellent  qualities  of  his  ea,rlier  writings 
to  his  study  .  .  Hofmeyr  is  dead  and  the 

racialists  he  fought  so  hard  to  defeat  are  now 
in  power.  .  The  unfinished  manuscript  of 
this  biography  spent  part  of  its  life  hidden  lest 
pohc.e  should  raid  and  take  It  away.  Indeed 
the  one  minor  mistake  in  the  book,  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  doors  of  New  York  Grand  Central 
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opening  as  one  approaches  (which  they  do 
not),  is  a  reminder  that  Mr.  Paton  himself  is 
restricted  and  may  not  leave  South  Africa." 
TLS  p328  Ap  29  ’65  1200w 


PATRICK,  REMBERT  W.,  i€  ed.  Writing 
Southern  history.  See  Link,  A.  S. 


PATTERSON,  MARY.  The  iron  country;  a 

novel.  403p  $5.95  Houghton 

65-22213 

"The  setting  [of  this  book]  is  a  small  iron¬ 
mining  town  in  northeastern  Minnesota — the 
time,  1943-44.  .  .  .  Central  characters  are  Max¬ 
ine  Johnson  and  John  Moore  and  the  main 
plot  centers  around  their  young  love."  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:672  My  7  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  l’hillipson 

Best  Sell  25:444  Mr  1  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl4  My  8  ’66  120w 
“This  is  a  first  novel  filled  with  beauty,  feel¬ 
ing  and  tenderness.  .  .  .  The  people  and  the 
events  are  like  a  magic  tapestry  that  lives  and 
moves — and  then  hangs  smooth  and  still.  .  .  . 
Most  of  [the  characters]  radiate  a  spiritual 
striving,  but  their  story  is  earthy — and  it  never 
reaches  above  something  rather  like  a  false 
ceiling.  While  not  without  its  flaws,  this  novel 
should  be  well  received  by  most  public  library 
readers.  The  author’s  next  book  can  be  eagerly 
awaited.”  E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  91:2523  My  15  ’66  130w 
“Everyone  in  Magrath,  Minn.,  Is  bland  if 
not  good,  except  perhaps  for  a  pyromaniac  and 
a  murderer.  Even  these  sinners  are  consumed 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  own  evil.  .  .  There 
is  certainly  room  for  virtue  and  kindness  in  to¬ 
day’s  fiction,  for  familial  love  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  homely  virtues.  But  the  author’s 
values  lose  their  definition  when  covered  with  a 
sweet  nostalgia  as  thick  as  shaving  cream.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  10  ’66  120w 


PATTERSON,  ROBERT  LEET.  Plato  on  im¬ 
mortality.  141p  $4.50  Pa.  state  univ.  press 
129  Plato.  Immortality.  64-8085 

“This  book  is  an  argument-by-argument  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Plato’s  Phaedo  in  its  bearings  on  the 
soul’s  immortality.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“Patterson  defends  Plato  in  an  agreeable 
style  and  deals  carefully  with  each  of  the  four 
arguments  and  with  the  secondary  literature. 
.  .  .  Lively  exposition  for  undergraduates  and 
occasional,  interesting  references  to  parallel 
teachings  of  Buddhism." 

Choice  2:779  Ja  ’66  80w 
“[Patterson]  presents  Plato  as  the  first  phi¬ 
losopher  who,  by  defining  death  as  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  body  and  soul  brings  philosophy  out 
of  the  hylozoistic  period  of  the  Pre-Socratics. 
.  .  .  The  volume  is  most  provocative,  deserving 
serious  study  both  by  Platonists  and  by  phi¬ 
losophers.”  R.  G.  Hoerber 

Class  World  59:131  D  '65  190w 


“[The  author]  is  uncritical  in  his  handling 
of  Plato.  .  .  .  He  has  omitted  to  carry  out  the 
vital  preliminary  task  of  giving  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  various  senses  of  the  term  psuche  in 
Plato.  He  ignores  the  contribution  of  the  Laws 
on  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
the  soul  and  the  body  it  moves,  and  he  fails 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  problem  .  .  .  [of]  how 
anything  that  is  composed  of  parts  can  be 


immortal. 


TLS  p42  Ja  20  ’66  lOOw 


PAUL  VI,  Pope.  Dialogues:  reflections  on  God 

and  man;  tr.  and  arr.  by  John  G.  Clancy. 
254p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
208  Catholic  Church  65-13107 


“Monsignor  Clancy,  the  compiler  of  this 
anthology  of  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Paul  VI,  worked  in  the  Vatican  Department 
of  State  under  Paul  VI — then  Monsignor  Mon- 
tini — and  has  written  his  biography.  Apostle 
for  Our  Time  IBRD  1964].  The  selections 
translated  here  are  chosen  from  more  than 
100  essays  and  addresses.  .  .  .  [They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  under]  general  headings,  e.g.,  ‘The 


Moral  Law,’  ‘Unity  ana  Peace,’  ‘Marriage,’ 
‘The  Meaning  of  Christianity,’  ‘Sacred  Art,’ 
and  ‘Pastoral  Love.’  ”  (Library  J) 


“[The  Pope’s]  moral  earnestness  is  humanized 
by  personal  humility,  although  at  least  in  the 
passages  given  here  it  is  so  fervent  and  horta¬ 
tory  that  the  reader’s  attention  flags.  The  style 
is  not  elaborate  or  baroque  but  lean,  spare 
and  pastoral.  The  editor  seems  to  have  done 
his  work  very  ably,  but  the  fragmentary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  selections  deprives  the  reader  of 
any  opportunity  to  assess  the  architectural 
quality  of  the  author’s  mind.  .  .  .  At  times 
Pope  Paul  seems  to  be  a  rather  somber  and 
moralistic  preacher,  especially  in  his  rejection 
of  materialism.  .  .  .  The  structure  of  the  pope’s 
thought  seems  consistently  scholastic,  [with] 

.  .  .  evidences  of  Christian  humanism,  openness 
to  the  world  and  deep  religious  concern.” 
W.  A.  Quanbeck 

Christian  Century  83:16  Ja  5  ’66  550w 
“The  translations  are  excellent,  and  the 
arrangement  preserves  considerable  continuity. 
A  good  collection  for  libraries,  this  will  enable 
the  reader  to  explore  the  mind  of  .Paul  VI 
on  various  subjects.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:3050  J1  ’65  130w 
“[In  this  book]  some  complete  speeches  are 
given  in  full,  like  the  Pope's  greeting  to  the 
Orthodox  Patriarch  Athenagoras,  but  most  are 
extracts  from  pastoral  letters  written  when 
the  Pope  was  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  from 
allocutions  and  homilies  addressed  to  a  wide 
variety  of  hearers,  or  radio  messages  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  views  expressed  are  clearly 
the  Pope’s  own,  but  his  general  approach  seems 
to  take  on  some  of  the  qualities  of  both  his 
predecessors.  .  .  .  The  present  Pope  has  in 
some  quarters  been  considered  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  after  Pope  John.  This  excellent  compila¬ 
tion  suggests  that  the  judgment  is  premature.” 

TLS  p80  P  3  ’66  190w 


PAUL,  HENRY  E.  Telescopes  for  skygazing. 
157p  il  $4.95  Am.  photographic  pub;  Chilton 
co. 

522  Telescope  65-26425 

This  book  begins  with  a  history  of  telescopes. 
It  then  describes  “how  to  choose,  test  and 
use  the  telescope  best  suited  for  your  pur¬ 
poses  and  pocketbook  .  .  .  [and  illustrates] 
telescopes  you  can  buy  or  build,  showing  what 
you  can  see  and  photograph  through  them.” 
(Publisher's  note) 


“Written  primarily  for  the  amateur  astron¬ 
omer  who  wishes  some  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  sort  of  equipment  he  needs  and 
what  it  can  do.  .  .  .  The  practical  side  of  the 
subject  is  emphasized  throughout  with  no  dis¬ 
cussions  of  theory.  Useful  as  an  amateur’s 
guide  rather  than  a  college  reference.” 

Choice  3:538  S  ’66  70w 


“An  excellent  and  handy  guide  for  choosing 
a  telescope,  with  unusual  information  on  lens 
systems,  universal  mountings,  binocular  use 
in  astronomy,  and  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  art  of  astrophotography.  Photographic  il¬ 
lustrations  are  fine.” 

Library  J  91:1085  F  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


PAUL,  RODMAN  W.,  ed.  The  California  gold 
discovery;  sources,  documents,  accounts  and 
memoirs  relating  to  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Sutter’s  Mill.  2$7p  pi  $10  Talisman  press 
979.4  California— Gold  discoveries  65-28087 
“James  Marshall  has  had  rival  claimants  for 
the  honor  [of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia],  .  .  .  [Therefore  the  author]  reexamines 
all  the  evidence  in  order  to  try  to  end  the 
controversy.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“Those  interested  in  the  California  gold  rush 
will  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  pertinent 
documentary  materials  centering  on  James  W. 
Marshall’s  discovery  published  in  one  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  volume.  .  .  .  The  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  no  surprises,  for  the  major  con¬ 
temporary  documents  are  those  long  well 
known:  the  New  Helvetia  Diary.  Henry  W. 
Bigler’s  Diary,  letters  by  Thomas  O.  Larkin 
and  Colonel  Richard  B.  Mason.  The  largest 
numbers  of  documents  (30  altogether)  are  those 
classified  as  reminiscent  or  retrospective  ac¬ 
counts.  These  relate  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  the  early  participants,  including 
those  of  the  dazed  discoverers.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:414  S  ’66  70w 
“Dr.  Paul  makes  no  flat  statements  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Jim  Marshall  found  the  first 
‘color’  and  on  January  24.  not  19  as  he  re- 
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membered  it.  Dr.  Paul  is  as  excellent  a  bibli- 
ographical  detective  as  he  is  a  historian.  This 
organization  and  interpretation  of  all  the  mi- 
portant  documents  touching’  on  the  gold  dis- 
covery,  in  the  elegant  format  which  we  have 
come  to  expect  of  Talisman.  Press,  will  be 
coveted  by  all  libraries  with  substantial  Ameri¬ 
cana  collections  and  is  essential  to  all  serious 
Californiana  collections.”  R.  H.  Dillon 
Library  J  91:3721  Ag  ’66  150w 


PAUL,  SHERMAN.  Edmund  Wilson:  a  study 
of  literary  vocation  hi  our  time.  237p  $5.75 
Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

SIS  Wilson,  Edmund  65-15111 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:34  Mr  ’ 66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

Commentary  41:92  My  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  26:62  My  ’66  1400W 
Reviewed  by  EL  J.  Lovell 

New  Eng  Q  39:424  S  ’66  SOOw 
Yale  R  55:YI  spring  ’66  1050w 


PAUL!,  HERTHA.  The  secret  of  Sarajevo:  the 
story  of  Franz  Ferdinand  and  Sophie.  309p 
pi  $5.95  Appleton 

B  or  92  Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 

Austria.  Hohenberg,  Sophie,  Herzogin  von. 

Austria — History  65-21675 

The  author’s  theory  is  “that  the  assassination 
was  a  Habsburg  plot  designed  with  the  dual 
purpose  of  removing  a  less  than  desirable 
heir  from  the  succession  and  providing  an 
excuse  for  a  Serbian  war.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  relies  almost  exclusively  on 
German-Austrian  materials.  For  Franz  Ferdi¬ 
nand  these  materials  are  sufficient;  for  Sara¬ 
jevo  they  are  not.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  Franz  Ferdinand  and 
a  romantic  treatment  of  his  marriage.  His 
political  and  military  thought,  although  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length,  is  almost  wholly  mis¬ 
understood.  .  .  .  Miss  Pauli’s  book  is  not 
recommended  for  any  level. ” 

Choice  2:814  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  90:3443  S  1  ’65  80w 
“[Miss  Pauli]  has  written  a  compassionate 
biography  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand.  De¬ 
siring  to  correct  the  historical  image  of  him 
as  an  incompetent,  bigot,  and/or  arch-reac¬ 
tionary  ogre,  she  discusses  his  plans  for  liberal¬ 
ization  of  the  regime.  She  devotes  much 
attention  to  his  happy  marriage  to  countess 
Sophie  Chotek.  .  .  .  Their  assassination  at 
Sarajevo  is  viewed  as  resulting  from  a  Habsburg 
conspiracy.  Popularly  written,  this  is  recom¬ 
mended  both  for  its  biographical  information 
and  its  interesting  historical  viewpoints.” 

Library  J  90:5115  N  15  '65  70w  [YA] 
TLS  p894  S  29  ’66  400w 


PAULSON,  BELDEN.  The  searchers:  conflict 
and  communism  in  an  Italian  town  [by] 
Belden  Paulson  with  Athos'  Ricci:  trs.  from 
the  Italian  by  Lisa  Paulson.  360p  $6.95  Quad¬ 
rangle  bks. 


329.945  Castelfuoco. 


Communism — Italy 

6G-1187C 


.  With  the  aid  of  a  tape  recorder  and  the 
friendship  of  a  former  Communist  to  provide 
the  necessary  introductions,  Mr.  Paulson  soughl 
out  and  recorded  the  reasons  why  a  village  neai 
Rome  has  become  a  Communist  stronghold 
His  tramework  is  a  series  of  interviews  'wit! 
former  Fascists,  Communists  of  all  stripes  the 
aging  nobility,  churchmen;  in  short,  anyone 
who  could  add  to  his  understanding  of  the 
situation.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index 


Paulson  tells  his  story  in  the  now  tradi 
tional  tape  recorder  manner.  Pie  announce  hi 
subject  and  then  trots  out  a  taped  interview 
to  bear  it  out  .  .  [Some  of  his  studies]  ar 
interesting  and  some  are  boring— shamefull 
boring,  because  Mr.  Paulson,  as  well-meanin 
as  any  man  I  have  read  in  a  long  time 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  political  ’the'sl 
P.yt  atso  killed  the  sense  of  indivichus 

life,  which  in  Italy  is  hard  to  do.  .  .  Th 


Searchers  is  a  good  book,  in  ways  and  places 
a  fine  and  valuable  book.  But  it  could  have 
been  a  marvelous  book,  an  enduring  book. 
Paulson  got  to  these  people  but  he  let  them 
slip  away.”  Robert  Crichton 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  1  ’67  1300w 


Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  140w 
“[This  study  is]  remarkable  not  only  because 
of  the  accuracy  and  penetration  of  the  author’s 
insight  and  facts,  but  because  of  the  place  and 
trust  which  he  was  able  to  win  among  the 
villagers.  .  .  .  His  method  was  simple,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  hard  to  carry  out.  He  went  to 
live  among  them,  and  spent  his  time  asking 
questions,  listening,  and  setting  down.  .  .  . 

The  result  is  an  enthralling  and  convincing 
record  of  what  has  moved  and  continues  to 
move  the  people  of  tips  hill  town.  Although 
Castelfuoco  (as  he  calls  it)  is  unusual  in  its 
degree  of  Communist  support,  nonetheless  com- 
munim  is  still  strong  in  Italy  so  that  Castel- 
fuoco’s  thinking  is  of  profound  political,  his¬ 
torical,  and  social  value.  .  .  .  Best  of  all  every¬ 
one  in  [the  book],  regardless  of  his  political, 
social,  religious,  or  class  views,  emerges  as 
any  true  picture  of  an  Italian  must  have  him 
emerge,  as  an  intense,  alive,  almost  always 
kindly,  and  very  human  Individual.”  J.  G. 
Garrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  N  19  ’66 

60  Ow 


“[This  book]  makes  fascinating  reading, 
filled  with  bloodshed,  opportunism,  war,  hero¬ 
ism,  and  touches  of  rabelaisian  humor.  Mr. 
Paulson  discovers  that  Fascism  was  only 
a  temporary  antidote  to  the  deeper  ills  caused 
by  the  breakup  of  the  old  order.  Communism 
is  yet  another  antidote.  Is  it  just  as  temporary? 
This  is  an  impressive  social  study  and  it  adds 
greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the  Italians 
and  their  problems,  both  past  and  present.” 
F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  91:4690  O  1  '66  150w 


PAULSON,  RONALD,  comp.  Hogarth’s  graphic 
works:  comp-  and  with  a  commentary:  2v; 
v  1.  Introduction  and  catalogue:  v2.  Plates, 
il  $40  Yale  univ.  press 
769  Hogarth,  William  64-20930 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  essays  “a  de¬ 
finitive  listing  of  all  the  contemporary  prints 
which  can  properly  he  associated  with  Ho¬ 
garth’s  activity  .  .  .  [with]  information  about 
the  plates  individually  and  collectively  along 
with  the  Georgian  England  in  which  they  were 
created.  .  .  .  The  second  volume  contains  .  .  . 
the  prates  and  their  captions.”  (Art  Bui) 


The  reader  needs  a  good-sized  desk  to  read 
on  for  the  two  volumes  must  be  consulted  to¬ 
gether.  but  once  comfortably  established  .  .  . 
[he]  can  look  forward  to  many  hours  of  pleas¬ 
ure  tracing  out  the  full  significance  of  these 
marvelously  charged  scenes.  ...  In  the  midst 
of  this  wealth  of  printed  information  one 
wishes  for  more  comparative  visual  material. 
.  .  .  The  drawings  and  paintings  from  which 
the  engravings  were  made  are  as  vital  evidence 
as  the  literary  and  political  connections  so 
bountifully  provided.  ...  On  the  whole  the 
quality  of  the  reproductions  is  very  good  though 
m  some  cases  the  darks  are  so  deep  as  to 
obscure  significant  details.  .  .  .  Where  there 
a£e  interesting  differences  between  states  all 
of  the  more  significant  ones  are  reproduced. 
•  •  •  [Hogarth]  already  knew  what  modern  man 
was  like  .  .  .  [and]  Mr.  Paulson  has  done  a 
service  by  allowing  us  to  live  again  with  so 
bold  a  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  true 
Hogarthian  fashion,  has  supplied  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  J.  C.  Sloane 

Art  Bui  48:118  Mr  ’66  650w 

t^9’  first  complete  edition  of  these  works, 
the  book  s  value  is  obvious.  The  text,  in  one 
volume,  must  tie  definitive.  The  plates,  in  a 
4tl;e  a,,^t  gray.  For  libraries  rather  than 
coffee-tables.”  John  Canadav 

N  Y  Times  BI<:  R  p72  D  5  ’65  30w 


Woffle;  TO'jXi  CUnton^Adams •  ’  fore- 

im  is6p  pi  map% 

940.54  Leningrad— Siege,  1941-1944  65-24979 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerots  and 
other  review  citations,  see  BRD  1965? P  and 


Reviewed  by  Max  Beloff 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:183  My  '66  400w 
Economist  218:810  F  26  ’66  550w 
TLS  pll8  F  17  ’66  1700w 
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PAXTON,  ROBERT  O.  Parades  and  politics  at 
Vichy;  the  French  officer  corps  under  Mar¬ 
shal  Pdtain.  47 2p  pi  $9  Princeton  univ.  press 
944.08  France.  Army.  France — Politics  and 
government — German  occupation,  1940-1945 

66-10557 

“Insofar  as  the  words  ‘French  Army’  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  vocabulary  of  World  War  II  after 
1940,  they  usually  apply  to  .  .  .  [the]  exiles 
around  Charles  de  Gaulle.  .  .  .  This  book  at¬ 
tempts  to  fill  the  caesura  in  French  Army 
history  after  June  1940.  The  French  profes¬ 
sional  officer  corps,  though  stripped  of  most  of 
its  arms  and  men,  survived  as  a  self-aware  and 
cohesive  social  group,  .  .  .  [and]  played  an 
active  role  in  the  Vichy  regime.  ...  I  have 
searched  for  the  essential  continuity  of  the 
French  professional  officer  corps  between  1939 
and  1946.  ...  I  have  turned  my  attention  to 
the  contribution  made  by  officers  to  the  Vichy 
regime,  rather  than  to  the  strictly  military 
aspects  of  the  Armistice  Army.  And  I  have 
tried  to  examine  the  new  freight  of  intellectual 
baggage  taken  on  by  officers  during  the  Ar¬ 
mistice  Army  years,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
not  all  unloaded  again  in  1945.”  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  note.  Index. 


“Based  upon  interviews,  transcripts  of  trials, 
correspondence,  and  captured  German  docu¬ 
ments,  [this  book]  presents  as  balanced  an 
estimate  as  possible — French  documents  will  not 
be  available  for  inspection  until  the  19D0’s! 
Paxton  demonstrates  that  the  Armistice  Army, 
from  1940-42,  burdened  by  catastrophic  defeat 
yet  still  nursing  profound  anti-German  senti¬ 
ment,  sought  to  preserve  the  remnants  of 
French  independence  while  attempting  to  mold 
French  youth  in  its  vision  of  corporate  life 
and  revolt  against  the  alleged  decadence  of 
Republicanism.  .  .  .  Excellent  are  sections  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Army’s  ‘educational’  effects,  its 
attempt  to  focus  national  pride  upon  itself,  and 
its  response  to  the  Allied  landings  in  North 
Africa.  .  .  .  An  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Vichy  regime  and  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  Army’s  postwar  obsession 
with  colonies.” 

Choice  3:842  N  '66  240w 


“After  some  quarter  of  a  century,  the  sources 
of  knowledge  [of  Vichy  France]  have  come  to 
seem  limitless,  but  the  way  through  them  re¬ 
mains  labyrinthine.  One  such  journey  has  been 
made  in  admirable  fashion  by  a  young  assistant 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley.  His  focus  is  on  the  story  of 
the  efforts  by  French  officers,  following  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  military  defeats  in  history, 
to  salvage  what  appeared  possible.  The  in¬ 
tricate  story  is  traced  with  sureness,  with  de¬ 
tachment.  and  with  manifest  scholarly  reliance 
on  the  sources,  in  strikingly  pleasant  style.” 

Va  Q  R  42:clii  autumn  '66  190w 


PAYNE,  DONALD  GORDON.  See  Cameron.  I. 


PAYNE,  JAMES  L.  Labor  and  politics  in  Peru; 
the  system  of  political  bargaining.  292p  U 
$6.75  Yale  univ.  press 
331.88  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Peru. 
Political  parties — Peru  65-22335 

A  “study  of  the  complex  use  of  politics  and 
violence  as  a  weapon  by  organized  labor  in 
Peru  during  recent  periods  of  non-dictatorial 
rule.  Dr.  Payne  believes  threatened  or  actual 
use  of  violence  is  vital  in  settling  disputes 
concerning  the  rights  of  labor  among  three 
major  conflicting  forces:  the  government,  the 
political  opposition  (usually  leftist  and  pro¬ 
labor),  and  the  military.”  (Library  J) 


“On  several  different  levels  [the  author]  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  Peru  itself  has  rarely  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  serious  study,  and  the  nature  of  labor 
has  not  previously  been  investigated  in  detail. 
.  .  .  The  result  is  perhaps  the  most  insight¬ 
ful  and  suggestive  study  of  labor  relations  yet 
to  be  published  in  the  Latin  American  field. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  raises  the  possibility  that 
his  approach  may  well  have  broad  heuristic  im¬ 
plications  for  the  study  of  Latin  American 
politics.  In  sum,  Payne  offers  ...  a  discern¬ 
ing  piece  of  political  science  scholarship.”  J.  D. 
Martz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:162  Mr  ‘66  700w 
“[The  book  is]  a  double  rarity:  devoted  to 
one  country,  it  also  examines  the  politics  of 
labor  organization  with  an  attention  to  inti¬ 
mate  day-to-day  functioning  and  to  the 


minutiae  permitted  by  such  a  focus.  The  book 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  current  literature. 
.  .  .  [Unfortunately  the  author]  leaves 
many  of  his  concepts  unelaborated,  omits  cer¬ 
tain  highly  relevant  considerations,  does  not 
provide  footnotes  where  they  seem  most  indi¬ 
cated,  and  does  not  sufficiently  control  his  own 
preferences.  .  .  .  [However]  let  us  praise  the 
author  _  for  .  .  .  the  presentation  of  materials 
otherwise  absolutely  unavailable.”  K.  H.  Sil- 
vert 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:199  My  ’66  500w 
.“A  well  written  book,  although  not  too  con¬ 
vincing.  It  belongs  in  any  library  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  Latin  American  affairs.  A  selected 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  instead  of 
a  footnote  type  of  bibliography  would  be  useful 
and  practical.  Not  recommended  for  under¬ 
graduates,  more  for  informed  specialists.” 

Choice  2:887  F  ’66  190w 
“This  scholarly  book  belongs  in  college  and 
large  public  libraries.”  H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  90:4093  O  1  ’65  140w 


PAYNE,  JOAN  BALFOUR.  Pangur  Ban;  story 
and  pictures  by  Joan  Balfour  Payne.  46p 
$3.75  Hastings  house 


Cats — Stories  66-11900 

“Pangur  Ban  was  a  cat  who  lived  long  ago  in 
Ireland.  Brought  up  in  a  humble  cottage  with 
others  of  his  kind,  he  longed  to  do  something 
besides  chase  rats  and  mice.  One  day  three 
princes  rode  by  and  their  great  wolfhounds 
gave  him  ideas.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  little  cat 
went  adventuring  himself  .  .  .  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  results.  .  .  .  [This  story],  although 
inspired  by  an  actual  9th  century  Gaelic  poem, 
with  illustrations  based  on  medieval  drawings 
and  early  Celtic  designs  ...  is  all  original.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


.  A  beautifully  told  story  of  ‘once  long  ago 
m  old  and  holy  Ireland.’  .  .  .  Joan  Balfour 
Payne  writes  a  lilting  prose  and  has  a  natural 
gift  for  blarney  and  high  adventure,  as  befits 
her  tale.  Her  illustrations,  rough-hewn,  with 
Gaelic  motifs,  enliven  the  text.  But  it  is  her 
words  which  cast  the  whole  spell.  ...  If  her 
story  has  any  failing,  it  is  length  and  so  her 
pictures  are  decidedly  helpful  in  stretching  the 
attention  span  of  younger  readers.  The  older 
reader  wouldn’t  miss  the  pictures  much  at 
all.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  3  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  30w 


the  inclusion  of  many  diverse  elements  is 
perhaps  overly  ambitious,  but  cat  lovers  and 
Irishmen,  especially,  will  warm  to  the  humor 
and  the  poetic  features  of  the  tale.  Animated 
illustrations  and  medieval-style  page  borders 
in  shamrock  green  have  a  distinctive  Irish 
character.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:195  Ap  ’66  120w 

"Useful  for  storytelling  and  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  celebration.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:1709  Mr  15  ’66  90w 


PAYNE,  PIERRE  STEPHEN  ROBERT.  See 

Payne,  R. 


PAYNE,  ROBERT.  The  Horizon  book  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  See  Horizon  magazine 


kayne,  ROBERT.  The  isles  of  Greece:  with 
phot,  by  Alexander  Artemakis.  223p  $7.50 
Simon  &  Schuster 

914.95  Greece,  Modern — Description  and 
travel,  islands  of  the  Aegean — Description 
and  travel  65-18649 

A  record  of  a  journey  to  Rhodes,  Crete. 
Santorm,  Delos,  Myconos  and  other  isiands  as 
well  as  to  Mount  Athos.  Index. 


Readers  who  enjoyed  Robert  Payne’s  The 
Sp  endor  of  Greece  IBRD  1961]  will  probably 
welcome  this  return.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  islands 
described  here  do  not  feature  in  the  earlier 
work,  although  a  few  do.  Mr.  Payne,  an  in¬ 
veterate  traveler  and  prolific  writer,  combines 
sympathetic  observation  of  present-day  life 
with  a  feeling  for  historical  times.  In  his 
present  book  we  get  a  blend  of  personal  ex¬ 
periences  with  historical  sidelights.  It  is  ail 
very  readable  with  no  attempt  to  be  scholartv 
For  general  travel  collections.”  Norman  Hor- 
tocks 

Library  J  90:2553  Je  1  ’65  SOw 
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PAYNE,  ROBERT- 


'AY in fc.,  — Continued 

“The  self-portraits  of  philhellenes  abound 
in  anomalies-  it  is  one  of  their  charms.  Even 
Mr  Payne  who  sets  out  to  write  an  im- 
nressionist  guidebook  .  .  .  complete  with  the 
usual  purple  paiches  and  disquisitions  on 
Romania  and,  as  usual,  does  his  job  with 
^efficiency,  suddenly  flies  off  the  handle 
when  he  reaches  Lesbos.  Something  got  under 
S^kin  about  the  island;  he  detested  it.  ln- 
rieed  he  seems  to  have  been  so  busy,  on  his 
own ’admitsionT  counting  24  million  olive-trees 
there  that  he  absent-mindedly  drove,  east  from 
the  city  of  Mytilene  (or  so  he  claims).,  pre¬ 
sumably  negotiating  the  Turkish  straits  by 
amphibious  vehicle/  ?  lg6  48Qw 


PAYNE  ROBERT.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Stalin. 
767p  pl  $10  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Stalin,  Iosif  65-17111 

For  descriptive  .note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Reviewed  bv  J.  J.  O’Connor  .... 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  40w 


Choice  2:899  F  ’66  160w 
Economist  218:614  F  12 


’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

New  Statesman  71:474  Ap  1  66  70w 

TLS  pll8  F  17  ’66  550w 


PEACHER,  GEORGIAN  A.  How  to  improve 
your  speaking  voice.  135p  $4.95  Fell 
808.5  Voice  66-10277 

This  guide  is  “Intended  for  laymen,  teachers, 
and  speech  therapists  who  seek  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  voice  problems.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  style  of  language  is  nontechnical, 
written  by  an  expert  in  a  technical  field.  .  .  . 
The  scholar  will  be  dismayed  to  see  the  nu- 
merous  causal  leaps  made  by  the  author  sucn 
as  ‘Think  of  being  expressive,  and  changes 
of'  pitch  will  occur.’  .  .  .  While  she  indicates 
that  anyone  can  profit  by  her  exercises,  the 
case  studies  presented  at  the  end  of  the  book 
discuss  those  who  had  defects  prior  to  therapy. 
Case  studies  of  ‘normal’  persons  would  have 
enhanced  the  validity  of  this  volume.  The 
last  chapter  on  ‘Stuttering  and  Other  Dis¬ 
orders’  could  be  omitted.” 

Choice  3:225  My  ‘66  180w 
“Here  is  one  how-to  book  which  most  of 
us  can  put  to  good  use.  It  has  a  sound 
clinical  basis  and  is  practical  and  pointed. 

Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  ‘66  30w 


PEACOCK,  CARLOS.  John  Constable:  the  mail 
and  his  work.  148p  67il  21  col  il  $12  N.Y. 
Graphic 

759.2  Constable,  John  65-23505 

“This  work  is  comprised  of  three  essays  on 
Constable  .  .  .  the  first  ...  is  biographical, 
the  second,  a  discussion  of  his  Romanticism 
and  his  universality  similar  to  Wordsworth’s, 
Coleridge's,  and  Van  Gogh’s,  I  and  ]  the  third, 
on  his  relation  to  the  sea.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  90:4760  N  1  ‘65  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Grigson 

New  Statesman  70:327  S  3  ’65  lOOw 


“The  color  illustrations  provided  for  Mr. 
Peacock  are  hideous.  .  .  .  Fortunately  [how¬ 
ever]  there  are  also  a  number  of  black-and- 
white  plates.  .  .  .  [The  author  is]  more  in¬ 
teresting  when  discussing  general  ideas  than 
particular  pictures.  But  his  claims  for  Con¬ 
stable,  though  not  in  themselves  excessive, 
often  seem  misdirected.  .  .  He  has  useful 

things  to  say  about  the  meaning  of  Nature  for 
early  nineteenth-century  artists  and  also  about 
Constable’s  sea  pictures.  .  ,  .  [The  essays] 

are  somewhat  disjointed,  and  on  the  whole  it 
wavers  rather  uneasily  between  a  popular 
introduction  to  the  subject  and  a  series  of 
investigations  into  particular  problems.  There 
is  a  similarly  haphazard  Quality  about  the 
footnotes  and  the  notes  to  the  pictures,  many 
of  which  are  unfamiliar  and  require  much 
further  elucidation  than  they  get  here.”  Fran- 
cig  H&skell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:6  Ag  18  ‘66  700w 
"  ‘Constable’,  Mr.  Peacock  says,  ‘was  a  Ro¬ 
mantic  and  to  understand  him  one  has  to 
understand  the  artistic  climate  of  his  time.’ 


.  .  .  Yet  some  qualifications  of  ‘Romantic 
are  needed-  .  .  There  was  something  am¬ 
bivalent  in  his  outlook  and  it  is  understand- 
able  why  the  author  also  describes  him  as  a 
‘realist’  who  saw  that  ‘painting,  in  a  scientific 
age  must  be  a  thing  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  sense’,  .  .  .  land  he]  aptly  comments  on 
Constable’s  ability  ‘to  take  simultaneously  the 
backward  and  the  forward  view’,  that  is  to 
use  the  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century. to 
new  purpose.  .  .  .  Discussing  Constable  s  in¬ 
fluence  on  French  painting,  the.  author  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  ‘spiritual’  conception  of  truth 
to  nature  from  a  material  realism.  This  brings 
the  argument  on  to  somewhat  debatable 
ground.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  paintings,  and 
drawings  includes  a  number  of  other  little- 
known  works  of  interest  besides  well-known 
masterpieces.”  '  „„„ 

TLS  p448  Je  3  65  380w 


PEARL,  ARTHUR.  New  careers  for  the  poor: 
the  nonprofessional  in  human  service  [by] 
Arthur  Pearl  and  Frank  Riessman.  273p  $5.95 
Free  press 

362.5  Poverty.  Vocational  guidance.  TJ.S. — 
Social  conditions  65-14910 

This  book  presents  the  theory  of  “the  use 
of  the  poor  to  help  the  poor,  the  concept  of 
training  indigenous  poor  to  be  sub-profession¬ 
als.”  (Book  Week)  Bibliography.  Name  index. 
Subject  index. 


’’Unfortunately  [the  authors’]  sense  of  mis¬ 
sion  is  tied  to  a  poorly  thought  out  plan.  Much 
of  the  failure  to  present  an  adequate  argu¬ 
ment  stems  from  their  inability  to  handle  two 
interdependent  tasks,  one  of  which  is  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  case  for  greater  use  of  non-pro¬ 
fessionals.  and  the  other  to  show  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  training  the  poor  to  be  non-profes¬ 
sionals.  Because  of  their  tendency  to  confuse 
one  task  with  the  other,  the  main  thesis — 
developing  new  careers  for  the  poor  and  train¬ 
ing  them  for  these  careers — is  bogged  down  in 
redundancy  and  contradiction.  .  .  .  LHowever] 
treated  as  [a  small  scale  program]  and  not 
as  a  fundamental  approach,  their  idea  should 
be  acted  upon  as  one  of  the  more  reasonable 
of  the  many  plans  for  combating  poverty.” 
J.  L.  Roach 

Am  Soc  R  31:111  F  ’66  950w 
“[This  book]  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
thought  on  poverty.  .  .  .  [It]  not  only  provides 
a  guideline  on  how  fusing  the  poor  to  help 
the  poor]  can  work  but.  helps  to  destroy  the 
self-protective  professional  criticism  that  it 
cannot  work.”  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p3  F  13  '66  170w 
“[The  book]  offers  some  interesting  pro¬ 
posals  within  specific  fields  of  activity  .  .  . 
[that]  blaze  new  trails  which  could  well  be¬ 
come  impressive  highways.  ...  [It  is]  written 
in  the  rather  heavy  terminology  of  experts: 
vitality  and  vividness  lie  in  the  implication  and 
challenges  with  which  [it  is]  invested.”  Hen¬ 
rietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  23  ’65 

300 w 

“[As]  an  initial  statement  of  a  new  program 
[the  book]  has  some  attendant  defects.  It 
presents  a  catalog  of  ideas,  at  times  tends  to 
gloss  over  problems,  and  sometimes  argues 
rather  than  examines.  Data  presented  are  fre¬ 
quently  scattered  and  superficial.  .  .  .  There 
remain  many  urgent  questions,  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  profound  implications  for  public 
policy.  ...  It  would  seem  to  this  observer  that 
the  general  directions  suggested  are  inevitable 
and  that  the  community  has  a  great  deal  to 
gain  through  systematic  exploration  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Careers  approach.  This  book 
should  he  top-priority  reading  for  all  who  are 
involved  or  interested.”  J.  R.  Fishman 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:212  spring  ’66  2000w 


PEARLMAN,  MOSHE.  Historical  sites  in 
Israel,  by  Moshe  Pearlman  and  Yaacov  Yan- 
nai:  foreword  by  Yigael  Yadin.  247p  il  col 
i!  $12  Vanguard 


915.694  Israel — Antiquities  65-26158 

“A  brief  historical  background  to  the  most 
important  sites  of  ancient  Israel  .  .  Three 
criteria  have  dictated  the  selection  of  sites — 
their  historical  and  archaeological  importance, 
their  accessibility,  and  their  beauty.  The  sites 
are  presented  roughly  in  geographical  order, 
from  north  to  south,  but  Jerusalem,  because 
of  its  special  place  in  history,  is  treated  first.” 
(TLS)  Moshe  Pearlman  served  in  the  Israeli 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Prime 
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Minister  s  Office.  Yaacov  Yannai  Is  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Landscaping  and  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Historic  Sites  in  Israel.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


'The  numerous  color  photographs  are  fiat  in 
reproduction,  but  along  with  the  voluminous 
black-and-white  illustrations  they  add  a  visual 
dimension  to  the  descriptions.  The  text  deli¬ 
berately  avoids  the  language  and  the  notes  of 
the  specialist,  but  a  supplementary  bibliogra¬ 
phy  lists  the  more  technical  treatises  for  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  further  reading. 
While  the  book  exhibits  some  pro-israeii  bias 
it  is  not  offensive  and  it  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  serving  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.”  Bernard  Kreissman 

Library  J  90:4776  N  1  ’65  170w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  68:506  O  2  '64  150w 
“The  narrative  provides  the  salient  points 
which  a  visitor  to  the  sites,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  them,  would  wish  to  know, 
and  is  readable,  up  to  date,  and  reliable.  The 
sole  inaccuracy  which  has  been  noted  is  the 
description  of  the  second  scroll  of  Isaiah  as 
complete,  which,  of  course,  it  is  not.  The 
illustrations,  many  of  them  in  colour,  are  of 
unusual  excellence." 

TLS  P1043  N  19  '64  340w 


PEARSON.  HESKETH.  Hesketh  Pearson,  by 
himself.  331p  pi  $6.95  Harper 

B  or  92  66-10635 

A  posthumous  autobiography. 


Reviewed  by  Mother  Mary  Anthony 
Best  Sell  26:47  My  1  '66  430w 
“Humor,  frankness,  and  wisdom  are  Joined 
in  the  account  of  his  early  years  on  the  stage 
(ended  by  the  unwise  publication  of  a  candid 
book  on  the  English  producers  of  the  time),  his 
World  War  I  experiences  and  his  career  as  a 
writer.  Mr.  Pearson’s  writing  is  warm  and 
intimate,  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  life  im¬ 
mediate  to  the  reader.  His  philosophy  of  life, 
like  his  style  of  writing,  is  clear  and  direct.” 
L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  91:1412  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  George  Melly 

New  Statesman  70:847  N  26  ’65  60w 


New  Yorker  42:203  My  14  ’66  190w 
“It  must  be  admitted  that  though  always 
readable  and  often  entertaining,  [this  book!  is 
on  the  whole  a  disappointment.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  Pearson  lacked  that  keen  interest  in 
himself  which  is  essential  for  the  good  auto¬ 
biography;  he  was.  to  employ  his  own  terminol¬ 
ogy.  a  conceited  rather  than  a  vain  man. 
Much  the  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the  various 
sketches  it  contains  towards  a  portrait  of  the 
author’s  truly  remarkable  father.  .  .  .  Much  of 
the  remainder  of  this  easily  flowing  narration 
resembles  the  Old  Head's  end-of-term  speech. 
Pearson  was  one  who  relished  keenly  the  good 
things  of  life,  high  among  which  he  placed  his 
friendships.  Here  each  of  his  many  friends  is 
presented  with  his  w-ell-merited  valedictory 

li£Ll-LI’&l  * 1 

TLS  P1016  N  18  '65  650w 


PEARSON,  J.  D.  Oriental  and  Asian  bibliog¬ 
raphy:  an  introduction  with  some  reference 
to  Africa.  261p  $7.50  Shoe  String 
016.915  Oriental  literature — Bibliography 

66-1006 

“The  growth  of  Oriental,  Asian,  and  African 
studies  throughout  the  world  in  modem  times 
is  .  .  .  mirrored  in  this  .  .  .  volume  by  [the] 
librarian,  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Stu¬ 
dies,  University  of  London.  Part  1,  devoted  to 
the  producers  of  the  literature,  presents  .  .  . 
sketches  and  notes  about  the  scholars,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  organizations  that  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  these  branches  of 
of  learning.  [Part  2]  lists  and  describes  manu¬ 
script  collections,  basic  reference  works,  period¬ 
icals,  and  various  types  of  bibliographies.  Part 
3  considers  the  principal  repositories  in  Eng¬ 
land.  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  There  are  also  notes 
and  appendixes  ...  on  the  problems  of  ac¬ 
quisition  and  processing.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“A  work  of  insufficiently  organized  informa¬ 
tion.  inevitable  lacunae,  and  a  lack  of  propor¬ 
tional  treatment.  .  .  .  Librarians  are  bound 
to  welcome  this  first  ‘total’  response  to  the 
delayed  explosion  in  Asian  and  African  bib¬ 


liographical  materials,  the  author  is  technically 
competent,  but  the  subject  seems  simply  too 
much  for  one  man;  needed  are  more  space  and 
a  board  of  editors.” 

Choice  3:758  N  ’66  160w 
“No  library  with  collections  and  interests  in 
Asia  and  Africa  should  pass  by  this  volume.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2818  Je  1  ’66  130w 


PEARSON,  JOHN.  The  last  hero;  the  gallant 
story  of  Donald  Campbell  and  the  Land 
speed  record — 1964.  218p  $4.50  McKay 

796.7  Campbell,  Donald.  Automobile  racing 

66-10675 

This  is  a  newspaperman’s  firsthand  account 
of  “racing  driver  Donald  Campbell,  son  of 
the  famous  record-breaker  Sir  Malcolm,  and 
how  he  made  a  bid  for  the  Land  Speed  Record 
in  1964.”  tHarper) 


“This  is  a  grand  and  gripping  story.  .  .  . 
Well-reported  and  written  with  humor,  it  shows 
how  the  younger  Campbell  overcame  the  bogey 
of  his  father's  success,  and  won  his  own  on 
the  fiats  of  Lake  Eyre,  Australia.  It's  a  touch¬ 
ing  and  exciting  adventure  tale  that  can  be 
recommended  to  anybody,  even  those  who  have 
never  wanted  to  look  under  the  bonnet  of  a 
car.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:153  Mr  ’66  140w 
“Campbell  finally  got  his  [land  speed]  record 
and  the  story  of  how  he  did  it  will  pick  the 
reader  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  keep 
him  several  inches  off  his  seat  right  to  the 
last  chilling  paragTaph.  This  book,  a  classic 
tale  of  one  man’s  struggle  against  great  odds, 
is  highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.”  F.  B. 
Davenport 

Library  J  91:245  Ja  15  ’66  170w 


PEARSON,  JOHN.  The  life  of  Ian  Fleming. 

338p  pi  $6.95  McGraw 

B  or  92  Fleming,  Ian  66-28297 

This  biography  of  the  creator  of  James  Bond, 
— secret  agent  007 — is  a  psychological  study  in 
which  the  biographer,  a  journalist  on  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  attempts  to  compare  the  creator 
with  his  creation.  Index. 


“[This  biography]  is  a  literate  portrait  of 
[a]  literary  phenomenon.  .  .  .  James  Bond  was 
a  lifeline  which  allowed  Fleming  to  reach 
out  of  his  neurotic  deep  into  other  neurotic 
deeps:  it  was  one  of  the  few  communications 
he  was  capable  of.  His  style,  his  manners,  his 
values  were  as  superficial  and  childish  as 
Bond’s,  from  a  preoccupation  with  gadgetry 
to  a  fixation  with  the  gadgetry  of  love.  He 
rarely  chanced  direct  contacts  with  his  own 
depths.”  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p2  N  20  ’66  1100W 
“Pearson’s  richly  perceptive  life  of  Ian  Flem¬ 
ing  is  better  than  his  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Bond  and  the  man  who  dreamed 
him  up.  Bond  was  a  blunt  instrument,  ‘an  un¬ 
complicated  character  who  compensated  his 
creator  for  his  own  tortuous  temperament.’  To 
show  just  how  tortuous  that  temperament  was 
is  Mr  Pearson’s  aim  throughout  the  pages  of 
his  absorbing  book.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  story  of 
continuing  interest  and  of  psychological  sym¬ 
pathy  free  from  all  traces  of  psychological  jar¬ 
gon.  Here  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  dead 
and  of  a  legend  that  lives  on.” 

Economist  221:690  N  12  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  92:106  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
“The  first  book,  Mr  Pearson  tells  us,  came 
easily.  .  .  .  After  this  pattern  was  set:  the 
swift  travel,  seeking  of  experience  and  sensa¬ 
tion.  the  next  Bond  in  mind.  The  fear  of 
drying  up  increased;  Bond  took  over.  .  .  .  Mr 
Pearson  has  a  good  story  to  tell,  but  he  doesn’t 
forget  he  is  writing  the  comprehensive  Life 
.  .  .  and  his  story  sprawls.  Everyone  gets  a 
look  in:  and  one  suspects  that  much  of  Mr 
Pearson’s  drama  is  retrospective  and  comes 
from  his  sources.  Sometimes  overemphasis 
spoils  an  effect.”  V.  S.  Naipaul 

New  Statesman  72:628  O  28  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Goldman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  11  ’66  1250w 
“Carefully  and  intelligently  written  by  one  of 
[Fleming’s]  younger  newspaper  colleagues,  this 
biography  tells  the  story  with  admirable  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  lack  of  cant.  .  .  .  There  was 
always.  Mr.  Pearson  insists,  a  strong  element 
of  the  actor  in  [Fleming].  On  the  quality  of 
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PEARSON,  JOHN — Continued 
the  acting  he  makes  no  comment.  .  .  .  Flem¬ 
ing’s  social  life,  his  journalism,  his  naval  in¬ 
telligence  job  during  the  war,  all  provided  him 
with  material  which  he  was  able,  as  befitted 
a  man  who  was  at  heart  far  from  being  a 
wastrel,  to  put  into  Bond.  ...  We  are  left 
with  the  image  of  a  rather  sad,  middle-aged 
Mitty  threatened  with  heart  trouble,  steering 
his  Thunderbird  through  the  London  streets 
with  decent  care,  brooding  on  his  lucrative  fan- 

tO/S  1 6S  *  * 

TLS  pS72  O  27  ’66  600w 


PEARSON,  JOHN.  The  persuasion  industry 
[by]  John  Pearson  and  Graham  Turner.  328p 
il  $7.50  Int.  pub.  service,  303  Park  Av,  S,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010 

659.1  Advertising.  Public  relations  66-368 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  “explain  the 
men  behind  the  advertising  and  public  relations 
campaigns  and  the  character  of  the  different 
agencies  where  they  work.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“This  book  from  England  inevitably  will  be 
compared  with,  among  others.  Mayer’s  Madison 
Avenue,  U.S.A.  [BHD  1958],  Packard's  The 
Hidden  Persuaders  [BRD  1957],  and  Taplin’s 
Advertising:  A  New  Approach  [BRD  1963].  It 
is  most  like  Mayer’s  descriptive  work,  aiming 
neither  at  Packard’s  muckraking  or  Taplin’s 
intellectual  dissection.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  readable, 
almost  gossipy,  informative,  and — on  the  whole 
— sympathetic  account  of  the  British  advertiz¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  industry.  .  .  .  [There 
is]  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  reporting;  students 
will  discover  instructive  American  parallels  and 
dissimilarities  as  well  as  a  telling  criticism  of 
ineptitude,  particularly  in  the  public  relations 
field.” 

Choice  3:343  Je  ’66  140w 


Economist  216:145  Ji  10  ’65  440w 
Reviewed  by  John  Morgan 

New  Statesman  70:49  Ji  9  ’65  440w 
“The  authors  are  self-effacing,  and  by 
straightforward  reporting  of  conversations 
heard  and  scenes  witnessed  allow  the  advertis¬ 
ing  people  themselves  to  be  judged  by  the 
reader.  ...  [There  is]  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  does  much  credit  to  the  authors.  .  .  . 
[However,  they]  too  readily  substitute  anec¬ 
dote  for.  analysis.  .  .  .  With  the  beginning  of 
the  section  on  public,  relations,  the  character 
of  the  book  changes.  It  becomes  looser  and 
more  rambling.  The  writing  is  somewhat  slip¬ 
shod,  the  facts  less  sure,  and  yet  the  rather 
more  frank  mtention  to  entertain  comes  as 
something  of  a  relief.  .  .  .  Some  examples  of 
behind-the-scenes  manipulation  .  .  .  are 

S*ar/Alri*”  to  say  the  least.  .  .  .  The  analysis 
of  the  multiple  controls  upon  advertising  is 
excellent.” 

TLS  p610  Ji  22  ’65  550w 


PECH,  MAUDE  R.  Cost, 
their  cyclical  relations. 


prices,  and  profits: 
See  Hultgren,  T. 


Pl££’.  J?HlN  maSON.  Memoir  of  John  Mason 
Peck;  forty  years  of  pioneer  life;  ed.  from 
his  journals  and  correspondence  by  Rufus 
S^kp^k’  in  trod,  by  Paul  M.  Harrison;  fore- 
Herman  R.  Lantz.  360p  $10  Southern 
111.  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Mississippi  Valley.  Baptists.  Frontier 
and.  pioneer  life — Mississippi  Valley  65-12394 
A  reissue  of  the  memoirs  of  the  frontier 
evangelist  and  Baptist  organizer,  which  were 
first  published,  edited  by  Babcock,  in  1864. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 

"tin  the  introduction]  Harrison  counterbal¬ 
ances  Babcock  s  tendency  to  omit  Peck’s  secu¬ 
lar  views  and  activities,  particulars  PeckA 
successful  opposition  to  the  calling  of  a  pro- 
slave  state  convention  in  Illinois  .  .  [Both  he 
22#  the  author  of  the  foreword  .  seem  to 
feel  that  this  Memoir  offers  a  ‘fruitful 
for.  extending  investigations  into  the  role  of 
religion  on  the  American  frontier.  Interesting 
as  th®.  Memoir  is,  it  seems  to  have  been  so 
well  mined  by  these  gentlemen  that  little  ore 
remains.”  H.  G.  Van  Sickle  e  ore 

„  Am  Soc  R  31:575  Ag  ’66  600w 
„  J?r?n,tier  journals]  are  often  used  in  on 
fljf^otal  or  antiquarian  perspective  by  his  tor" 
fors'et  the  sociological  significance  of 
Sj^ji/rontier  experience.  Babcock's  biography  of 
Peck  might  haVe  fallen  into  this  categorv  had 
PO't.  the  publisher  issued  it  and  had  church  hA 
torian  Paul  M.  Harrison  write  an' extended  and 


brilliant  introduction.  .  .  .  Peck  'travelled  widely 
in  the  West  and  his  comment,  when  placed 
within  Harrison’s  introduction,  implies  a  socio¬ 
logical  perspective  of  group  action,  congrega¬ 
tional  autonomy,  and  collective  behavior  that 
historians  would  do  well  to  consider.” 

Choice  3:338  Je  ’66  120w 


PECKHAM,  MORSE,  ed.  Romanticism;  the 
culture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  351p  il 
$6.95  Brazilier 

901.93  Romanticism.  Nineteenth  century. 

Culture.  Civilization,  Modern  65-23181 

The  editor’s  thesis  is  that  “the  attempt  of 
the  Romantics  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
Self  manifested  itself  ih  four  stages:  Analog- 
ism,  Transcendentalism,  Objectism  and  Stylism. 
These  constitute  the  framework  of  this  volume. 
Each  stage  is  explained  and  exemplified  by  a 
selection  of  writings  and  illustrations  from  the 
arts.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  50w 
“[This  anthology  offers]  a  very  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  which  mark  the  basic 
trends  of  thought  in  the  .  .  .  19th  [century]. 
.  .  .  The  introductory  essay  .  .  .  [is]  com¬ 
petent,  but  much  too  brief,  as  are  the  remarks 
preceding  individual  selections.  A  determined 
autodidact  will  have  to  supplement  [this]  with 
tire  better  encyclopedia  articles  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  histories  of  philosophy  and  literature.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:4071  O  1  ’65  60w 


PEDRiCK,  GALE.  Life  with  Rossetti:  or.  No 
peacocks  allowed.  237p  pi  $7.25  Ginn  lib  serv¬ 
ices 

B  or  92  Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel.  Dunn, 
Henry  Treffry  [66-1034] 

„  The  author  “is  the  great-nephew  of  Henry 
Treffry  Dunn  who  was  for  20  years  ‘art  assist¬ 
ant  companion,  secretary,  and  manager  of  the 
chaotic  household  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros'setti, 
Pre-Raphaelite  poet  and  painter.  [Hi.q  memoir 
drawsj  upon  unpublished  letters  from  Rossetti 
to  Dunn,  for  some  years  deposited  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  upon  an  unedited 
manuscript  of  the  Recollections  of  Dante  Ga- 
hriel  Rossetti  which  Dunn  published  in  1904.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


.  [The  author]  has  written  a  delightful  mem- 
mr  whose  bias  is  decidedly,  as  he  states, 
l?e  domestic  rather  than  the  roman- 
tic.  The  book,  written  in  a  simple,  informal 
style.  plaeasT  heavy  emphasis,  naturally,  upon 
“Lrole  of  H-  T.  Dunn  in  the  affairs  of  Ros¬ 
setti  •?  ‘,e  an?  household,  yet  its  many  intimate 
details  also  sheds  much  light  on  the  latter’s  at 
times  puzzling  personality.  The  subtitle  is  a 
reference  to  the  animal  menagerie 
which.  Rossetti  kept  in  his  back  garden.  This 
hA?  rm?riestll?f  supplement  to  Doughty’s  defin- 
itive,  full-length  biography  [Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti.  a  Victorian  Romantic.  BRD  19491  and  is 
recommended  to  all  libraries  which  are  in  need 
of  something  on  a  semi-popular  level.”  B.  A 
Robie 

Library  J  91:3709  Ag  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  68:579  O  16  ’64  600w 

touch,  but.  always  honestly 
and  with  humour,  Mr.  Pedrick  has  sketched 

gron>nd1Afaf-h'lnf-t  the  Boh£??ian  Chelsea  back- 
a  nsUniu+?I  itile  tune  •  ;  •  There  are  many  new 
i t a  .lustrations  of  interest,  in 
,  *?n  to  Dunn  s  own  portrait  of  Rossetti 

ofa,Tb p'WJnJasr  thfe  aPd  •  a  reproduction 

rA^fWwh  ed  ’  for  which,  incidentally.  Fanny 

model.  Altogether  Life 
Light  l £?t seJ£,  .°f  considerable  charm. 

U’i'-.ht  but  not  slight,  it  is  essential  readinsr  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  period  and  a  verv 
good  introduction  to  it  for  newcomers.” 

J  LS  p9o4  O  15  '64  500w 


rr!p lviary  Baker 
of  discovery.  372p  $7.50  Holt 


B  or  92  Eddy.  Mary  (Baker)  66-14855 

„j,T Ws  bo°k  traces  “the  life  of  [the  founder- 
of  the  Christian  Science  movement!  to  1875 

main  Aork/^Sc'ience  and  Illiltfrt'^^PchHsti’ai^ 

SSeflWn“T^ohr“0,'>Bt-  e‘w'5? 
ha'SiU-  4SS 
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his  book  contains  information  available  no¬ 
where  else.  It  is  particularly  good  on  [Mrs.  Ed¬ 
dy’s]  family  background  and  on  her  early  years. 
Moreover,  Peel  is  commendably  familiar  with 
the  literary  and  intellectual  context  within 
which  his  subject  grew  up.  Yet  he  writes  as 
a  believer  who  has  to  square^uncomfortable 
evidence  with  the  dictates  of  his  faith.  .  .  . 
In  the  zeal  to  portray  the  prophetess.  Peel 
obscures  the  more  dramatic  story  of  the 
woman.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:137  S  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  C.  S.  Braden 

Christian  Century  83:1473  N  30  ’66  900W 
“Cool,  straightforward,  factual,  and  more 
thoroughly  documented  than  any  other,  [this] 
is  a  work  of  meticulous  scholarship  and  mon¬ 
umental  sweep.  It  brings  to  light  abundant 
original  material  hitherto  unresearched,  .  .  . 
[including]  thousands  of  letters  in  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
handwriting  as  well  as  memoirs,  reminiscen¬ 
ces,  and  letters  of  those  who  knew  her.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  unquestionably  stand  as  an 
exhaustive  and  authoritative  biographical  work. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  takes  note  of  conflicting 
published  accounts  of  various  episodes  in  her 
life  and  explores  carefully  the  new  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  to  which  he  has  had  access. 
The  result  is  to  expose  the  flimsiness  of  some 
of  the  most  widely  circulated  myths  about 
Mrs.  Eddy.”  DeWitt  John 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  14  ’66 
llOOw 


Reviewed  by  T.  F.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3738  Ag  ’66  230w 
TLS  p943  O  13  '66  700w 


PEET,  BILL.  Farewell  to  Shady  Glade;  writ¬ 
ten  and  il.  by  Bill  Peet.  38p  $3.25;  lib  bdg 
$3.07  Houghton 

Animals — Stories  66-12100 

“A  companionable  gathering  of  ‘simple  wood¬ 
land  creatures’  lives  peacefully  in  Shady  Glade, 
a  tree-lined  creek,  until  the  big  city  spreads 
out  and  bulldozers  come  rudely  to  tear  up 
their  home.  During  a  sleepless  night,  the  old 
raccoon  creates  a  plan  which  is  respectfully 
accepted  by  the  other  evicted  animals,  even 
by  the  frogs  who  escape  ‘in  a  pop-eyed  panic.' 
Rabbits,  possums,  frogs,  and  skunk  follow  the 
raccoon  in  a  perfectly  timed  jump  from  a  tree 
to  the  diesel  locomotive  rushing  along 
beneath.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Kindergarten  to  grade 
three.”  (Library  J) 


“Text  and  illustration  are  so  happy  an 
amalgam  that  we  are  no  longer  aware  of  any 
dividing  line  between  the  two.  ,  .  .  Mr.  Peet’s 
illustrations  never  echo  narrative  but  com¬ 
plement  and  add  nuance  to  it.  His  drawings 
make  an  eloquent  case  for  conservation,  though 
the  notion  is  never  hinted  at  in  the  text.” 
S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  3  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Guernsey  LePelley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  6 
’66  30w 

Horn  Bk  42:299  Je  '66  140w 
"The  text  here  is  simple  and  not  particularly 
distinctive;  however  the  gay,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  add  charm  to  the  book  and  make  it 
stand  out.  Kindergarteners  will  enjoy  the 
story,  and  older  children  will  absorb  the 
message  about  conservation.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 
Library  J  91:1692  Mr  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  7  ’66  lOOw 


PEHRSSON,  HJALMAR,  ed.  The  European 
bibliography.  See  The  European  bibliography 


PEI,  MARIO.  Our  national  heritage.  (North 
star  bk)  183p  il  $1.95;  lib  bdg  $2.20  Houghton 
325.73  U.S. — Immigration  and  emigration- 
juvenile  literature.  U.S. — Civilization — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Americanisms — Juvenile  liter¬ 
ature.  English,  language — Foreign  words  and 
phrases- — Juvenile  literature  65-22505 

“Place  names  and  words,  famous  people, 
customs,  and  cuisine  contributed  to  America 
by  various  nationalities  or  racial  groups  are 
used  to  describe  our  cultural  heritage.  [Index.] 
Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“The  sections  on  language  are  the  best. 
In  view  of  the  theme  of  contributions  through 
cooperative  living  in  America,  much  of  the 


background  material  consumes  disproportionate 
space,  and  the  frequent  listing  of  foreign  words 
without  definitions,  and  famous  names  without 
identification,  is  boring  and  uninstructive.  At¬ 
tempts  to  explain  certain  racial  backgrounds 
.  .  .  are  confusing.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  material 
is  not  well  enough  handled  to  recommend  the 
book.”  Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  91:438  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
“A  distinguished  linguist  analyzes  the  im¬ 
migrant  strains  which  have  gone  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  American  people,  and  .  .  .  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  characteristics  of  each  immigrant 
group  and  its  contribution  to  what  he  calls 
our  'multiform,  multicolored’  American  heritage. 
He  also  cites  choice  exampes  of  the  words  in¬ 
troduced  by  each  group.  .  .  .  This  scholarly 
book  carries  its  learning  lightly.”  John  Bark- 
harn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  7  '65  80w 


PEKELfS,  CARLA.  A  dictionary  of  colorful 

Italian  idioms;  a  treasury  of  expressions  most 
commonly  found  in  Italian  speech  and  writing 
today,  with  their  American  equivalents;  il. 
by  Paola  Mazzetti.  226p  $4.95  Braziller 
453  Italian  language — Idioms  65-14601 

The  “expressions  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  key  words.  The  Italian  idiom  is  first  trans¬ 
lated  into  its  equivalent  idiom  in  our  own 
language  for  handy  reference,  then  rendered  in 
literal  translation.  [In  addition  the  author]  has 
added  a  sentence  showing  how  the  Italians 
themselves  use  the  idiomatic  expression  in 
actual  speech,  and  then  translated  this  sentence 
into  English.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


"Cross  references  are  complete  and  accurate. 
.  .  .  The  illustrations  of  Paola  Mazzetti  are 
well  drawn  and  complement  the  text.  .  .  .  This 
book  helps  fill  a  gap  in  the  aids  to  learning 
modern  Italian  and  should  be  in  every  under¬ 
graduate  library.” 

Choice  2:762  Ja  '66  90w 
“All  students  and  translators  of  Italian  will 
be  delighted  with  this  supplement  to  their  re¬ 
sources.  .  .  .  [However,]  the  literal  transla¬ 
tions  are  excess  baggage  which  divert  one  from 
the  Italian  phrase  itself  .  .  .  [and]  either 
cross-referencing  or  a  word  index  would  be  a 
great  help.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  90:1307  Mr  15  ’65  120w 


PELIKAN,  JAROSLAV.  The  Christian  intel¬ 
lectual.  151p  $3.75  Plarper 
230.09  Christianity.  Faith  and  reason.  Reli¬ 
gion  and  science  66-10235 

The  author  “  ‘seeks,  through  historical  re¬ 
search,  to  correlate  Reformation  thought  with 
contemporary  problems  without  doing  violence 
to  either.’  To  accomplish  this,  he  first  points 
out  how  the  modern  Christian  intellectual  ap¬ 
proaches  the  problem  on  the  defensive.  The 
problem,  he  divides  into  two  parts;  the  first 
relating  to  natural  philosophy,  centering  in 
creation,  and  the  second,  relating  to  human¬ 
ities,  centering  in  anthropology.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“As  a  volume  of  loosely  related  essays  af¬ 
fording  insights  into  Reformation  thought,  the 
present  volume  is  quite  satisfactory.  As  a 
confrontation  of  the  theme,  ‘the  Christian  in¬ 
tellectual,’  it  has  its  moments  but  does  not 
fulfill  its  promise.”  W.  E.  May 

America  114:205  F  5  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  K.  L.  Woodward 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  3  ’66  500w 
“In  assembling  essays  which  were  prepared 
for  specific  occasions.  Dr.  Pelikan  seems  never 
to  have  decided  precisely  for  whom  the  book 
was  intended.  .  .  .  Also,  while  he  has  made 
good  on  his  claim  to  examine  our  problems 
and  those  of  the  Reformation  ‘without  doing 
violence  to  either,’  it  is  not  as  certain  that 
he  has  done  justice  to  both.  One  searches  in 
vain  for  a  significant  analysis  of  the  cultural 
trends  of  this  age.  The  inclusion  of  a  chapter 
on  this  issue  would  do  much  to  strengthen 
Dr.  Pelikan’s  case.  .  .  .  These  reservations, 
however,  do  not  diminish  the  significance  of 
the  book.  It  ought  to  be  read  and  it  ought  to 
be  purchased.”  D.  O.  Woodvard 

Christian  Century  83:335  Mr  16  ’66  800w 
“[This]  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  ‘Religious 
Perspectives  Series,’  whose  theme  is  that  ‘the 
rediscovery  of  man  will  point  the  way  to  the 
rediscovery  of  God.’  .  .  .  [It  Is]  a  very  pro¬ 
vocative  book!”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:262  Ja  15  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Cameron 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  My  26  ’66  700w 
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PELL.  CLAIBORNE.  Megalopolis  unbound;  the 
supercity  and  the  transportation  ot  tomorow 
23  3p  il  $5.95  Praeger 

380.5  Transportation.  Traffic  engineering. 

Cities  and  towns 

*<rrh#*  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  .  .  .  ‘■Ois- 
cusses?  what  the  problems  of  Megalopolis  are 
\nS terns  of  movement,  evaluates  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  all  transportation  terms  supported  by  a 
varied  of  statistical  and  historical  evidence, 
^rnEmosticates  on  the  future  needs  and  then 
offers  his  solutions.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Doyle 

Critic  24:82  F  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Sharp 

Nation  202:186  F  14  ’66  1800w 
Reviewed  by  D.  Franke 

Nat  R  18:178  F  22  ’66  180w 


PENRY-JONES,  J.  The  boys’  book  of  ships 
and  shipping  (Eng  title:  The  Burke  book  of 
ships  and  shipping].  128p  il  $3.95  Roy  pubs. 
387.5  Ships — Juvenile  literature.  Shipping — 
Great  Britain — Juvenile  literature  66-11088 


“An  casv-reading  polemic  based  on  actual 
fact  and  experience,  Lthisl  should  be  added  to 
the  collection  of  volumes  concerned  with  ur¬ 
ban  development  in i  all  li^aries  ”  H  L.  Roth 
Library  J  91:4085  O  1  66  loUw 

•  TPelll  brilliantly  argues  a  realistic,  earth- 
bound  solution  to  the  transportation  Problem. 

He  is  aware  that  we  need  .  .  .  mobility 
.’  .'  [and]  believes  that  modern  transportation 
technology  can  provide  this.”  K-n 

New  Repub  lb5:37  N  5  6b  boOw 

“  rThel  Senator  .  .  .  makes  a  special  plea, 
but  he  does  so  on  the  basis  of  broad,  known 
facts  rather  than  the  convenient  hypotheses 
slfected  by  RAND  IThe  Urban  Transporta¬ 
tion  Problem,  BRD  1966]  in  the  automobilized 
Schiarraffenland  which  they  survey..  Thus  his 
more  amateur  presentation  carries  intellectual 
conviction.  .  .  .  Pell  wrote  a  private  bill  and 
introduced  it  to  the  Senate  in  1962.  .  .  .  Mis 
bill  was  enacted.  The  account  of  his  personal 
role  in  this  process  is  perhaps  overextended  for 
the  general  reader,  though  in  the  circumstances 
the  lapse  is  easily  understood.  Clive  Encvvistle 
the  Japse^ea,.^  Bk  R  P3  S  4  ’66  1700w 


This  book  deals  “with  ocean  transport  on 
commercial  and  passenger  ships,  cargo  hand¬ 
ling  and  day-to-day  port  routine.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  "Grade  •  seven  and  up.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Well  worth  reading,  this  book  is  up  to 
date  and  comprehensive,  offering  young  read¬ 
ers — indeed  those  of  any  age — a  clear  view 
of  the  merchant  marine,  how  it  operates,  and 
various  of  its  ramifications  which  commonly 
puzzle  landsmen.  A  few  minor  inaccuracies 
.  ,  .  and  the  fact  that  the  author  deals 

chiefly  with  British  shipping,  trade  routes, 
ports,  and  so  on,  using  some  terms  not  in 
the  American  maritime  vocabulary,  fail  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  book’s  value.  Recommended.” 
F.  W.  Wauchope 

Library  J  91:2223  Ap  15  ’66  llOw 
“[This  is]  a  kind  of  encyclopedic  grab-bag 
of  nautical  knowledge,  with  a  British  bias. 
.  .  .  Each  page  is  crowded  with  type,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings.  As  a  reference,  the  book 
has  some  value  but  its  appeal  to  American 
boys  may  be  limited.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p25  My  8  ’66 
60w 


PENDER,  WILLIAM  DORSEY.  The  General 
to  his  lady:  the  Civil  War  letters  of  William 
Dorsey  Pender  to  Fanny  Bender;  ed.  by 
William  W.  Hassler.  271p  il  $6  Umv.  of  N.C. 


press 

973.7  U.S.— History— Civil  War— Personal 
narratives  bo-lJ.ias 

"A  Confederate  Major  General  at  29  and  a 
West  Point  graduate,  [William  Dorsey  Pender] 
was  rated  by  Lee  as  one  of  his  three  top  com¬ 
manders.  The  letters  here,  connected  by  ex¬ 
cellent  background  commentary,  begin  with 
his  first  wartime  assignment  and  continue  to 
June  28,  1863,  just  before  Gettysburg,  where 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  and,  after  an  am¬ 
putation,  died  while  en  route  to  his  North 
Carolina  home.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“Pender’s  letters  to  his  wife  provide  a 
moving  human  document  recording  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  young,  talented,  sensitive  officer  to 
his  war  experiences.  Well  written  and  dis¬ 
armingly  candid,  they  provide  a  valuable  in¬ 
sight  into  the  mind  of  a  wartime  commander: 
his  periods  of  elation  and  discouragement, 
his  solicitude  for  his  personal  reputation,  his 
evaluation  of  officers  and  men,  his  wrestling 
with  religious  beliefs,  his  anxiety  over  his 
wife’s  health  and  the  raising  of  his  young 
sons.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all  sizeable  under¬ 
graduate  collections  and  for  those  smaller 
libraries  which  have  the  standard  works  but 
need  a  sampling  of  personal  accounts  to  provide 
the  student  some  contact  with  the  human 
factor  * * 

Choice  3:254  My  ’66  170w 
J  Am  Hist  52:877  Mr  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  90:4972  N  15  ’65  130w 


PENKOVSKIY,  OLEG.  The  Penkovskiy  papers; 
introd.  and  commentary  by  Frank  Gibney; 
foreword  by  Edward  Crankshaw;  tr.  by  Peter 
Deriabin.  411p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 

327  Spies.  Russia — Politics  and  government 

65-24909 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Flaherty 

America  114:357  Mr  12  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Reshetar 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:407  Je  ’66  950w 
Choice  3:78  Mr  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  3  ’66 


PENTECOST,  HUGH.  The  evil  that  men  do. 

218p  $3.50  Dodd 

66-18347 

This  story  “takes  place  mostly  in  the  plush 
atmosphere  of  a  fictitious  New  York  Hotel 
Beaumont,  where  the  second- richest  girl  in  the 
World,  Doris  Standing,  turns  up  one  morning 
without  being  able  to  remember  what  happened 
to  her  during  the  previous  three  weeks.  A 
wealthy  group  has  been  playing  sinister  and 
criminal  practical  jokes  and  there  are  one, 
then  two  murders.  Inspector  Hardy  and  Pierre 
Chambrun  solve  the  puzzle  with  Mark  Haskell 
serving  as  narrator.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This  book]  is  contrived,  but  satisfyingly 
suspenseful.” 

Best  Sell  26:135  Ji  1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4706  O  1  ’66  30w 
“Hugh  Pentecost’s  best  recent  books  seem  to 
be  those  about  Pierre  Chambrun.  resident 
manager  of  New  York’s  incomparably  de-luxe 
Hotel  Beaumont.  .  .  .  The  story  is  lively,  and 
the  Hotel  Beaumont  is  where  I  shall  go  if  I 
die  in  a  state  of  grace.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Je  26  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


PERCY,  WALKER.  The  last  gentleman.  409p 
$5.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-18861 

,,  The  hero,  25-year-old  Williston  Bibb  Barrett, 
returns  to  the  South  without  identity,  suf- 
fering  from  periodic  amnesia  and  spells  of 
a<5]a  vu  with  their  telescoping  of  ancestral 
past  and  personal  present.  He  hires  on  as 
tutor-companion  to  Jamie,  a  dying  boy.  son 
of  Poppy’  Vaught,  a  rich  Alabama  auto  deal¬ 
er,  brother  of  Kitty,  the  displaced  Southern 
belle  Barrett  loved  at -first  sight— through  his 
telescope  up  North  in  Central  Park. 

What  Barrett  seeks  is  some  clue  as  to  liow 
to  live."  (Newsweek) 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Grumbach 

America  114:858  Je  18  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:133  Jl  1  '66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Benjamin  DeMott 

Book  Week  p2  Je  12  ’66  1400w 
Choice  3:522  S  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Je  23  ’66 
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Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Crews 

Commentary  42:100  S  ’66  1750w 
Reviewed  by  Brian  Wilkie 

Commonweal  84:537  Ag  19  ’66  950w 
“[Mr.  Percy]  does  so  many  tilings  so  well 
that  he  managed  to  accordion  several  types  of 
novel  into  one.  There  are  semiparodies  of  the 
hectic  on-the-road  novel  ...  of  the  mysterious- 
gothic-family  novel  .  .  .  and  of  the  novel  of 
galloping-disaster.  .  .  .  This  fiendish  dexterity 
has  annoyed  a  critic  or  two,  who  feel  that  too 
much  cleverness  can  be  a  formal  defect.  But 
on  the  whole  the  book  is  seamlessly  designed. 
.  .  .  Page-for-page  and  line-for-line  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best-written  books  in 
recent  memory.  ...  As  a  Southern  Catholic 
and  as  a  comparatively  late-blooming  novelist, 
[Percy]  sees  everything  his  own  way.  .  .  .  By 
a  constant  play  of  metaphor  and  acute  literal¬ 
ness — seeing  the  thing  as  something  else,  seeing 
it  as  precisely  itself,  a  whipsaw  arrangement — 
he  recreates  the  world,  and  gives  the  readers 
the  run  of  a  brand-new  sensibility.  His  humor, 
which  is  considerable,  consists  largely  of  this 
breaking-down  of  received  categories.”  Wilfred 
Sheed 

Critic  25:92  O  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Pine 

Library  J  91:2877  Je  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Oates 

Nation  203:129  Ag  8  '66  850w 
“We  know  the  kind  of  American  novel  that 
seems  as  if  it  will  never  end.  Here,  the 
reader  may  ask  himself  if  it  is  ever  going 
to  begin.  .  .  .  This  is  a  curious,  unfocused 
novel  that  rambles  along  with  the  wooden, 
almost  arthritic,  gait  so  often  found  in  the 
work  of  writers  who  begin  in  middle  age. 
Individual  parts  are  excellent,  but  fail  to  co¬ 
here  in  an  intelligible  whole:  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  precisely  the  author  is 
at.  .  .  .  The  strength  of  the  book  is  in  the 
detail.  The  brief  sketches  of  Negro  working- 
people  are  admirable,  delicate,  unpatronizing 
.  .  .  and  throughout  we  continually  come  on 
a  flash  of  humor,  an  original  point  of  view,  a 
pungent  observation,  a  fine  descriptive  pas¬ 
sage.”  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  154:27  Je  18  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:23  J1  28  ’66  650w 


“By  some  legerdemain  of  the  storyteller’s 
art,  Walker  Percy  makes  his  reader  accept 
coincidence  with  an  almost  luxurious  assent. 
He  has  a  trustable  imagination  so  that  he  can 
(to  misappropriate  a  phrase  from  Henry 
James)  ‘make  deception  right.’  Mr.  Percy’s 
first  novel,  ’The  Moviegoer’  IBRD  1961],  won 
the  National  Book  Award  for  fiction  in  1962. 
‘The  Last  Gentleman,’  his  second,  is  a  splen¬ 
did  successor.  It  is  a  beautifully  textured 
novel,  immediately  enjoyable  on  a  narrative 
level  and  richly  rewarding  on  a  level  of  impli¬ 
cation  that  runs  through  it  like  some  powerful 
subterranean  stream.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly 

anything  in  this  apparently  random  story  that 
doesn’t  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  emer¬ 
gent  self  of  Will.  .  .  This  novel  succeeds 
brilliantly  in  dramatizing  the  contradictory 
nature  of  reality  through  characters  who  are 
at  once  typical  of  our  condition  yet  saltily 
individual.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  26  ’66  S50w 
Newsweek  67:106  Je  20  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  Je  18  ’66  650w 
Time  87:104  Je  17  ’66  500w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxxxiii  autumn  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  56:137  O  ’66  650w 


PERELMAN,  S.  J.  Chicken  inspector  no.  23. 
255p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
817  66-19431 

This  book  collects  33  pieces  of  humorous 
writing.  A  majority  of  the  articles  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S  Navasky 

Book  Week  plO  O  16  66  550w 

“[Perelman]  is  not  a  real  satirist.  The  most 
ordinary,  even  stereotyped  targets  will  do: 
swimming-pool  Hollywood,  hard-sell  Madison 
Avenue  What  sets  him  off  is  far  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  he  and  his  zany  sentences 
are  spinning.  He  is  not  interested  in.  suggesting 
that  a  particular  part  of  the.  world  ig  all  crazy 
— that  would  be  satire — but  that  all  of  the  world 
is  at  least  partly  mad,  which  makes  him  a 


surrealist.  .  .  .  He  survives,  above  all.  because 
he  deserves  to.  Old  surrealists  never  die,  they 
just  hallucinate  away — coming  closer  and  closer 
to  reporting  all  the  time.”  Melvin  Maddocks 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  1  ’66 
550w 

Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  91:3726  Ag  ’66  150w 
“In  the  history  of  American  humor,  S.  J. 
Perelman  is  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  ap¬ 
praised.  .  .  .  On  the  left  of  him  are  the  cool 
humorists.  .  .  .  On  the  right  of  him  are  the 
family  humorists.  .  .  .  Throughout  these  pieces 
runs  Perelman’ s  matchless  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous.  The  only  thing  that  works  against  him 
is  the  spirit  of  our  grotesque  times.  It  is  not 
easy  to  satirize  the  absurd,  when  the  absurd 
has  become  official.  .  .  .  But  Perelman  keeps 
trying,  bless  him,  and  scores  a  few  points  for 
civilization,  sanity  and  wit.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  S  18  ’66  330w 
“Like  some  burlesque  Balzac.  leering, 
loquacious  Perelman  creates  a  bawdy  ‘Human 
Comedy’  of  beily  laughs  and  sweet  corn  out  of 
the  everyday  ploys  and  pomposities  that  bug 
common  man.  ...  In  a  generation  breeding  few 
new  Thurbers  or  Benchleys,  Perelman  is  a  good 
man  to  have  around,  if  only  to  show  us  that 
we  can  face  our  foibles  without  flinching  too 
hard.” 

Newsweek  83:109  O  3  ’66  340w 
Reviewed  by  Haskel  Frankel 

Sat  R  49:46  N  19  ’66  350w 


PERISTIANY,  J.  G.,  ed.  Honour  and  shame; 
the  values  of  Mediterranean  society.  265p  $5 
Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
309.18  Mediterranean  region — Social  condi¬ 
tions  66-11886 

“The  contributors  to  this  book  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  ideal  of  honour  but 
with  the  reality  of  behaviour  which  so  often 
contradicts  it.  .  .  .  The  contributors  and  sub¬ 
jects  are:  J.  G.  Peristiany  on  the  villagers  of 
Cyprus;  Julian  Pitt-Rivers  on  honour  in  mod¬ 
ern  Spain;  Julio  Caro  Baroja  on  the  concepts 
of  honour  and  shame  in  ancient  Spanish  so¬ 
ciety;  Pierre  Bourdieu  on  the  role  of  honour 
in  daily  life  among  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria; 
Ahmed  Abou  Zeid  on  the  tribal  honour  of 
the  Bedouins  of  Cyrenaica;  and  J.  K.  Camp¬ 
bell  on  the  conflict  between  the  code  of  honour 
and  the  code  of  religious  ethics.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“These  papers  and  the  introduction  by  Peris¬ 
tiany  leave  the  reader  in  considerable  doubt. 
.  .  .  Theoretical  models  are  suggested  but  not 
demonstrated.  ...  A  wealth  of  ethnographic 
detail  is  assembled  but  frequently  significant 
controlled  comparison  does  not  emerge.” 

Choice  3:859  N  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C  Shipman 

Library  J  91:3231  Je  15  ’66  150w 
“The  value  system  of  honour  and  shame  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  common  features 
of  Mediterranean  culture.  At  the  present  time 
its  dictates  seem  startlingly  alien  to  our  own 
northern  ways  of  thought,  but  this  was  not 
always  so.  .  .  .  Unless  we  have  some  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  nuances  of  this  system,  the  plots 
of  writers  like  Tourneur  and  Webster  border 
on  the  nonsensical.  Literary  critics  recognise 
all  this  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  details. 
The  result  is  fascinating,  but  paradox  abounds. 

.  .  .  The  whole  collection  is  admirable.”  Ed¬ 
mund  Leach 

New  Statesman  71:390  Mr  18  ’66  460w 
“[This]  is  a  brilliant  collection  of  essays.  .  .  . 
Honor  is  an  eminently  ‘social’  value.  It  im¬ 
plies  a  valuation  of  the  whole  individual, 
structures  the  perception  of  others  in  a  total 
manner,  and  powerfully  influences  the  system 
of  interpersonal  relations.  .  .  .  This  book 

brings  forward  some  basic  cross-cultural 
similarities  in  regard  to  sex  behavior,  certain 
family  roles,  the  position  of  the  family  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  dichotomy  of  kinsmen  and  stran¬ 
gers.  The  reader  gradually  gets  the  impression 
that  behind  obvious  cultural  differences  many 
Mediterranean  societies  share  certain  basic  so¬ 
cial  patterns.  And  this  is  probably  the  most 
striking  contribution  of  this  admirable  book.” 
Asen  Balikci 

Science  153:164  Ja  8  ’66  700w 
“No  conclusions  about  the  role  of  a  particular 
value  in  one  society  can  be  totally  irrelevant 
to  those  of  others,  and  the  problems  con¬ 
sidered  here  could  well  have  been  set  in  a 
much  wider  historical  context.  .  .  .  But  neither 
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PERISTIANY,  J.  G. — Continued 
rProfessor  Pitt-Rivers  nor  Caro  Barojal  has 
much  to  say  about  antiquity,  and  this  deficiency 
can  only  be  regretted.  .  .  .  [However]  many 
interestnig  side- themes  are  touched  on.  Caro 
Baroja  assails  the  view,  long  fashionable,  that 
the  Don  Juan  story  has  to  be  explained  in 
terms  of  psychopathology  .  .  .  and  Professor 
Pitt-Rivers  makes  an  important  analysis  of  the 
relation  between  honour  and  "tolling  lies. 

TLS  p201  Mr  10  ’66  600w 


PERKINS,  DWIGHT  H.,  jt  auth  Communist 
China  and  arms  control.  See  Halperm,  M.  H. 


PERKINS,  DWIGHT  H.  Market  control  and 
planning  in  Communist  Cinna.  idai 

yard  univ.  press  . 

338.951  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Economic  policy.  China  (People  a 
Republic  of  China,  1949-  )— Economic  con¬ 
ditions  66-10808 

The  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Harvard  investigates  "the  role  .of  the  market 
mechanism  in  Chinese  economic  development 
strategy.  In  addition,  the  motives  for  using  or 
not  using  the  market  in  different  sectors  [are] 
assessed.  The  relation  of  the  market  to  central 
planning  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  Chinese  needs 
and  in  the  more  general  context  of  economic 
development.”  (Choice)  Bibliography,  index. 


‘‘The  material  is  poorly  organized  .  .  .  the 
discussion  of  banking  is  very  bad,  some  of  the 
tables  present  nothing  but  puzzles  and  mys¬ 
teries,  and  the  most  important  data  are  miss¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  Perkins'  credit,  however,  that, 
despite  these  flaws,  he  has  so  many  interesting 
things  to  say  that  his  book  is  well  worth  read- 

1US'  Am  Econ  R  56:1269  D  ’66  1900w 
‘‘[This  volume]  has  value  for  the  student  of 
Chinese- Communist  politics  as  well  as  for  .the 
economist.  .  .  .  The  reader  who  is  skeptical 
about  the  value  of  such  [a  study]  due  to  the 
nature  of  available  economic  data  on  and  from 
China  might  well  turn  first  to  the  five  Appen¬ 
dices  in  using  this  study,  especially  to  Appendix 
A,  ‘Reliability  of  Chinese  Statistics.’  Here  the 
author  recognizes  that  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  charge  that  all  Chinese  statistics 
are  unreliable,  but  poses,  as  the  real  issue, 
‘whether  Chinese  statistics  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
liable  to  be  used  to  answer  various  important 
questions  about  China's  economy.’  His  own 
answer,  which  he  justifies,  is  largely  in  the 
affirmative,  at  least  in  relation  to  his  partic¬ 
ular  inquiry.”  H.  M.  Vinacke 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:197  S  ’66  400w 
‘‘This  work  is  thoroughly  documented  and 
well  written.  While  a  number  of  the  interpre¬ 
tations  and  conclusions  are  controversial,  the 
author  has  performed  a  great  service  for  the 
fields  of  economic  development  and  China  stu¬ 
dies.  A  worthwhile  addition  for  any  college  li¬ 
brary.” 

Choice  3:692  O  ’66  lOOw 


PERKINS,  JAMES  A.  The  university  In  transi¬ 
tion.  89p  $2.95  Princeton  univ.  press 
378.73  Education.  Higher  66-15804 

The  president  of  Cornell  University  delivered 
these  lectures  at  Princeton  in  the  Stafford  Lit¬ 
tle  series  in  1965.  “Dr.  Perkins’  lectures  anal¬ 
yze  and  prescribe  the  role  of  the  modern  uni¬ 
versity  in  relation  to  its  faculty  and  students, 
to  the  growth,  transmission,  and  application 
of  knowledge,  and  to  society  at  large.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “A  university’s  concern  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  says  Perkins,  has  three  potential  aspects. 
‘The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  mission 
of  research:  the  transmission  of  knowledge  is 
the  mission  of  teaching  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  is  the  mission  of  public  service.’  ” 
(Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  D.  F.  X.  Finnegan 

America  114:700  My  14  ’66  360w 

“[An]  excellent  book.  ...  I  admire  the  out¬ 
line  of  Mr.  Perkins’  argument  [but]  I  must 
add  a  few  reservations  about  it.  ...  I  would 
have  been  happier  if  Perkins  had  said  in  a 
loud  and  clear  voice  that  the  two  principal 
functions  of  the  university  are  teaching  and 
research,  with  public  service  a  distinct  third 
.  .  .  A  point  which  demands  the  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  of  all  .  .  .  [is  that  the  university]  has  an 
inescapable  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  ends 


for  which  that  knowledge  is  to  be  used.  Npt 
only  must  it  ask  whether  accepting  certain 
contracts  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
university,  but  it  must  ask  whether  it  will 
+v>a  npnefit  of  mankind.  Morton 


White 


Book  Week  pi  Mr  6  ’66  1600w 
Choice  3:695  O  ’66  210w 


“[A]  deeply  unsatisfying  book.  .  .  .  These 
lectures  suffer  heavily  from  the  usual  sms 
of  twentieth- century  educational  discourse — ex¬ 
cessive  aostraction,  generality,  and,  every  so 
often,  downright  dullness.  President  Perkins 
.  .  .  prose  plods  like  a  business  executive  s. 
Whatever  excitement  these  lectures  provoke 
stems  not  from  any  underlying  verbal  facility 
but  from  the  controversially  of  his  statements. 
He  becomes  controversial  at  two  relatively 
brief  points,  both  of  them  in  the  second  lec¬ 
ture— when  discussing  the  future  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  competence  of  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  to  share  decision-making  with  admin¬ 
istrators.  .  .  .  Toward  anything  faintly  con¬ 
templative,  Perkins  is  contemptuous.  .  .  .  [The] 
prosaic  yet  far-reaching  questions  of  academic 
atmosphere  are  ignored  ...  in  his  assessment 
of  the  contemporary  American  university.  One 
wonders  why.  Is  it  because  he  does  not  es¬ 
pecially  care  about  nurturing  the  kind  of  uni¬ 
versity  in  which  a  humane  spirit  can  flourish?” 
L.  R.  Veysey 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:342  summer  ’66  1800w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Schlatter 

J  Higher  Ed  37:413  O  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Aiken 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:14  O  20  '66  2450w 


Reviewed  by  Clark  Kerr 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  15  '66  1300w 
“Perkins  is  more  successful  in  asking  the 
right  questions  than  in  providing  answers.  His 
questions  are  specific,  his  analyses  and  inter¬ 
pretations  are  perceptive,  but  his  answers  are 
general.  At  the  conclusion,  it  is  still  not  clear 
just  how  the  three  responsibilities  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  are  to  be  brought  into  proper  balance, 
how  the  university  can  avoid  becoming  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  its  own  success,  or  how  an  excessive  rate 
of  growth  is  to  be  dealt  with.  .  .  .  [However] 
Perkins  is  quite  right  in  saying:  ‘We  must, 
after  all,  find  a  way  to  run  this  extraordinary 
institution.’  His  book  will  help  to  find  the  way.” 
Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:80  F  19  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Stoke 

Science  152:56  Ap  1  ’68  1400w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxi  summer  ’66  150w 


PERNOD D,  RfiGINE.  Joan  of  Arc  by  herself 
and  her  witnesses:  tr.  from  the  French  by 
Edward  Hyams.  287p  pi  $6.95  Stein  &  Day 
B  or  92  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Saint  66-24807 

The  author  has  assembled  the  written  and 
spoken  evidence,  and  set  it  “forth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reconstruct  Joan’s  life  entirely  from 
contemporary  sources.”  (Book  Week) 


“The  many  biographers  of  Joan  of  Arc  have 
used  [the  author’s  source]  material  and  written 
it  into  their  own  accounts  of  her;  Mme.  Per- 
noud  lets  it  speak  for  itself.  She  gives  only 
the  essential  framework  necessary  to  join  it 
together  into  a  clear  narrative.  For  the  rest  she 
arranges  the  original  material  in  chronological 
order  to  make  as  complete  a  picture  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  Joan’s  life  from  her  home  at  Domremy 
to  the  stake  at  Rouen.  The  task  requires  sen¬ 
sibility  as  well  as  scholarship,  and  Mme.  Per- 
noud  has  both.”  C.  V.  Wedgwood 

Book  Week  pl9  N  13  ’66  lOOOw 


wnne  mere  is  nothing  new  nere,  either  In 
text  or  commentary,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  record  so  arranged  and  translated.  The 
value  of  the  commentary  varies:  its  chief  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show  the  unreliability  of  many 
myths.  Organization,  is  poor:  there  is  no  list 
oi  sources:  abbreviations  must  be  guessed  at: 
bibliographies  appear  twice  within  the  text. 
Yet  withal,  this  is  a  readable  work  that  will 
be  useful  for  many  libraries.”  Dorothy  Sinclair 
Library  j  91:6083  D  15  ’66  16'0w 
“The  importance  of  this  new  volume  is  that 
Regme  Pernoud,  a  learned  French  historian, 
has  found  a  new  way  of  telling  Joan’s  story 
.  ...  That  this. simple  and  almost  austere  nar¬ 
rative  method  is  as  interesting  and  even  mov¬ 
ing  as  it  is  should  not  be  surprising.  One  feels 
closer  to  Joan  .in  these  pages  than  in  any  of 
the  modern  biographies  where  the  author’s 
mannerisms  and  prejudices  often  obscure  her 
behind  a  mist  of  emotion  and  controversy  ” 
Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  49:56  D  3  ’66  600w 
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“References  to  Joan  in  contemporary  chron¬ 
icles  are  not  numerous.  .  .  .  Any  portrait, 
of  [her]  has  to  be  based  almost  exclusively 
on  the  reports  of  her  two  trials:  that  which 
condemned  her  to  death  in  1431  and  that  which 
reversed  her  condemnation  in  1456.  The  records 
which  these  trials  produced  w.ere,  however, 
large  enough  to  lull  five  large  volumes  .  .  .  and 
it  is  these  reports  which  Mile.  Pernoud  has 
used.  .  .  .  The  passages  chosen  have  periorce 
been  isolated  from  a  mass  of  material,  and 
Mile.  Pernoud  goes  farther  than  would  many 
scholars  in  accepting  the  testimony  given  at 
the  trial  of  rehabilitation  at  its  face  value.  But 
in  general  the  picture  which  emerges  is  both 
vivid  and  authentic.’’ 

TLS  pl04  P  11  65  250w 

PERP1LLOU,  AIMS  VINCENT.  Human  geog¬ 
raphy  :  tr.  by  E.  X).  Laborde,  522p  pi  maps 
$7.75  Wiley 

910.03  Geography.  Geography,  Commercial 

The  professor  of  economic  and  political  geog¬ 
raphy.  ‘University  of  Paris,  wrote  this  book  in 
French  in  the  late  1950’ s  especially  for  Geog¬ 
raphies  for  Advanced  Study  Series.  The  tran¬ 
slator’s  death  delayed  publication  and  neces¬ 
sitated  certain  textual  modifications.  Eighteen 
topical  chapters  treat  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  civilization,  forms  of  adaption  to  diverse 
physical  environments,  technological  stages  in 
human  emancipation,  and  human  settlement 
from  primitive  migrations  to  national  states. 
The  theme  of  evolving  techniques  m  man  s  use 
of  his  environment  runs  strong  throughout. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  scope  and  wealth  of  detailed  informa- 
tion  in  Perpillou's  Human  Geography  exceeds 
that  of  any  American  text  of  similar  intent 
at  least  since  the  appearance  of  Russell  and 
Kniffen’s  regional  Culture  Worlqs  IBRD  1951]. 

Excellent  photographs,  satisfactorily  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  too  few  maps  [are  provided].  Well 
recommended  for  upper-class  and  graduate 
reading  or  reference.” 

Choice  3:700  O  66  llOw 

“Scholarly  English-language  texts,  on  human 
geography  are  rare.  .  .  .  [This  is]  such  a 
book.  .  .  .  [The  writing] .  retains  the  flavor  of 
the  author’s  views  at  mid-century.  .  .  .  By 
[his]  definition,  the  whole  field  of  economic 
geography  is  incorporated  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  human  geography.  .  .  ..  [The  author 
does  not]  depart  from  the  traditional  approach 
of  the  French  school  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  .  .  .  The  depth  of  [Berpillou  s] 

analysis  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Frequent 
short  descriptions  make  the  reading  tedious, 
often  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  documentary 
significance  of  the  examples  selectfd— and  the 
reason  for  omission  of  some  better  known 
cases  The  book  contributes  a  thorough 

description  and  generalized  coverage  ratner 
than  a  penetrating  analysis.  .  .  .In  details, 
numerous  statements  are  quite  misleading  m 
a  book  published  in  1966,  without  a  reference 
to  what  period  the  statements  refer  to. 
Joseph  Vehkon]ai53_402  ^  22  ,6g  1950w 

“The  author  sees  human  geography  as  'a 
science  of  patient  research,  rather  .than  one 
of  spectacular  generalisations  which  leads 
‘neither  to  laws  nor  to  definitions. .  .  .  .  This 
book  is  very  wide  in  scope,  out  it  is  sensibly 
presented  and  advances  a  sanely  balanced  view 
of  its  subject.  What  is  missing  is  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  location  theory  which  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Mr.  Haggett’s  book  [Locational  An¬ 
alysis  in  Human  Geography]  and  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  ignore  in  any  future 
study  of  human  geography.” 

TLS  p9S5  O  27  66  460\v 


PERRIN  E,  JAMES  OWEN.  The  slide  rule 

handbook.  108p  il  $5:  pa  $3  Baywood  pub.  co., 
inc.  30  Broadway,  Massapequa.  N.Y;  for  sale 
by  Gordon  &  Breach 

510.78  Slide-rule  65-16530 

“Basic  information  answering  the  questions 
of  both  how  the  slide  rule  is  employed  and  the 
purpose  of  these  mechanical  steps.  (Choice) 


“Perrine  has  done  an  excellent  job.  .  ..  .  This 
publication  has  the  advantage  of  durability  and 
it  is  written  in  such  detail  that  a  person  could 
become  very  efficient  in  working  the  slide  rule 
by  self  instruction.  This  book  would  be  ideal 
for  science  or  mathematics  students,  who  are 
interested  in  learning  to  use  the  slide  rule. 

Choice  2:795  Ja  66  lOOw 


“This  book  would  be  most  useful  to  high 
school  mathematics  and  science  students  and  to 
college  freshmen  in  technical  and  science  pro¬ 
grams.  For  large,  general  libraries,  high 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  engineering 
schools.”  A.  J.  Berman 

Library  J  90:3614  S  15  ’65  lOOw 


PERRINE,  LAURENCE,  ed.  100  American 
poems  of  the  twentieth  century  [ed.  by] 
Laurence  Perrine  [and]  James  M.  Reid.  289p 
$4.95  Harcourt 

811.08  American  poetry — Collections 

66-12916 

“The  poems  move  chronologically  from  E.  A. 
Robinson  and  Robert  Frost  through  Wallace 
Stevens,  W.  C.  Williams.  Ezra  Pound,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Archibald  MacLeish,  and  Edna  Millay, 
to  Hart  Crane,  Allen  Tate.  Theodore  Roethke, 
Karl  Shapiro,  Randall  Jarrell,  Robert  Lowell, 
Richard  Wilbur,  and  Louis  Simpson,  on  to 
such  new  poems  as  Anne  Sexton,  James  Dickey, 
Alan  Ross,  Will  Stanton,  and  Anne  Halley.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“An  overly  conservative  anthology,  slightly 
misleading  in  its  title  since  it  leans  too  much 
on  the  old  guard  .  .  .  who  seem  irrelevant  to 
later  developments  in  verse.  Meanwhile  Neme- 
rov  and  Rukeyser  have  one  poem  each;  Gins¬ 
berg,  Corso.  Ferlinghetti,  and  Denise  Levertov 
are  not  included.  Within  its  prudent  limits, 
however,  it  is  an  intelligently  and  sensitively 
chosen  collection  even  though  the  appearance 
once  again  of  ‘The  Waste  Land’  seems  un¬ 
called  for.  No  exactly  comparable  collection 
exists.  .  .  .  Each  poem  is  followed  by  a  brief 
analysis  of  form  and  content,  but  these  are 
puzzling  in  their  inconsistency,  sometimes  per¬ 
ceptive  and  enlightening,  but  at  others  super¬ 
ficial  and  downright  obtuse.  Inclusion  in  a 
poetry  collection  does  not  seem  warranted.” 

Choice  3:649  O  ’66  130w 
“Each  poem  is  a  distinguished  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  embodies  a,  unique  vision  of  experi¬ 
ence;  the  commentaries  that  accompany  the 
poems  are  accurate,  scholarly,  and  illuminating. 
Although  the  editors  apparently  intend  the  col¬ 
lection  for  the  g'eneral  reader  who  wishes  to  in¬ 
crease  his  acquaintance  with  contemporary  po¬ 
etry,  the  range  and  variety  of  the  selections  and 
the  quality  of  the  explications  would  make  the 
work  extremely  useful  as  a  textbook  for  high 
school  or  junior  college  use;  it  includes  most  of 
the  touchstone  poems  ...  as  well  as  a  number 
of  new  voices,  and  explains  just  enough  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  reader’s  thought.  For  all  collections.” 
Margaret  Beebe 

Library  J  91:1231  Mr  1  ’66  150w 
“The  quality  of  the  selections  and  of  the  ed¬ 
itor’s  commentaries,  although  some  are  labored 
and  others  overstress  mechanics,  make  this  a 
more  original  and  useful  anthology  than  usual, 
one  that  students  and  teachers  can  read  for 
pleasure  and  enrichment.” 

Library  J  91:2724  My  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:30  My  21  ’66  50w 


PERRY,  JOHN  WEIR.  Lord  of  the  four  quar¬ 
ters:  myths  of  the  royal  father.  272p  pi  $6.95 
Bi’aziller 

398.3  Gods.  Kings  and  rulers.  Psychology, 
Religious  65-19324 

“The  intent  of  this  volume  is  to  investigate 
and  present  a  sampling  of  the  phenomenology 
of  the  father  figure  in  its  most  ancient  expres¬ 
sions  in  man’s  historical  period.  .  .  .  My  inter¬ 
rest  was  drawn  to  the  mythology  and  cere¬ 
monial  of  kingship  of  archaic  times  by  my  re¬ 
peated  encounter  with  such  symbolic  figures  in 
the  unconscious  productions  of  patients  with 
whom  I  had  worked  as  a  psychiatrist  over  the 
past  decade.  .  .  .  This  volume  [is]  intended 
as  an  anthology  of  the  original  mythological 
texts  dealing  with  the  theme  of  the  Royal 
Father  .  .  .  fwith]  a  glimpse  of  the  myth’s 
companion-piece,  its  accompanying  ritual.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  less  pretentious  study  in  the  vein  of  S. 
H.  Hooke’s  Myth,  Ritual  and  Kingship  (1958), 
M.  Eliade’s  The  Myth  of  the  Eternal  Return 
TBRD  1955],  or  Jung’s  referential  studies.  .  .  . 
Of  interest  to  undergraduates  or  as  introduc¬ 
tory  in  courses  of  comparative  religion,  philo¬ 
sophy  of  symbol  meaning,  abnormal  psychol- 
osry .  * ' 

Choice  3:796  N  ’66  150w 
“Dr.  Perry  has  formulated  revolutionary  ideas 
that  could,  with  refinement,  suggest  new  or 
different  interpretations  of  human  motivations 
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PERRY,  J.  W. — Continued 

in  widely  dispersed  cultures  and  among  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  kinds.  .  .  .We  suspect  it  will 
make  psychiatrists  quarrel,  and.  that  (unfor¬ 
tunately)  it  will  be  ignored  by  traditional  an¬ 
thropologists.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  recommends 
the  book  as  a  provocative  work  but  it  is  only 
for  those  readers  who  have  a  very  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  folk-mythology,  anthropology,  the  dev¬ 
ious  pathways  to  psychiatric  analysis,  and  the 
historic  origins  of  culture-related  thought  pro¬ 
cesses.”  Lee.Ashj  90;540(,  D  15  >65  270w 


PERRY,  RICHARD.  The  world  of  the  tiger. 
260p  pl  col  pi  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

599  Tigers  65-16923 


‘‘I  have  tried  to  gather  together  all  that  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  wild  tigers  up  to  this 
year,  and  have  attempted  to  fit  the  tiger  into 
his  jungle  world.”  (Author’s  Introd)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Book  Week  p8  Ag  1  ’65  50w 
“Richard  Perry  has  culled  as  many  facts  as 
possible  from  the  hundreds  of  references,  and 
presented  them  in  readable  form.  This  is  a 
difficult  job  at  best,  because  the  tiger  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  folklore  [and]  half-truths.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  excellent  selection  of  twelve  superb 
black-and-white  photographs  and  a  frontis¬ 
piece  in  full  color  by  Ylla.  .  .  .  However,  the 
section  that  treats  scientific  names  of  animals 
mentioned  in  the  text  is  so  riddled  with  taxo¬ 
nomic  and  orthographic  errors  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  useless  for  the  serious  reader.”  H.  M. 

Van  Deusen  _ _  „„„ 

Natur  Hist  75:8  Mr  66  330w 


“[This]  new  book  should  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  image  of  this  magnificent  creature,  too  long 
overshadowed  by  the  over-exposed  and  over- 
obtrusive  lion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Perry’s  well-balanced 
assemblage  of  tiger  facts  and  fictions  is  the 
first  sane,  objective  study  to  appear  in  English, 
even  if  what  he  can  tell  us  only  serves  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  a  more  prolonged  study  in  the 
field.” 


TLS  p259  Ap  1  '65  200w 


advance  science  through  their  patients  at  the 
same  time  as  they  treat  them.  Recommended 
to  social  science  and  psychiatry  collections. 
George  Adelman  -66  i30w 


PERRY,  STUART.  The  indecent  publications 
tribunal:  a  social  experiment;  with  text  of 
the  legislation  since  1910  and  classifications 
of  the  tribunal;  foreword  by  Sir  Kenneth 
Gresson.  169p  $4.95  Tri-ocean  bks.  44  Brannan 
st,  San  Francisco  7 

176  Literature.  Immoral.  Obscenity  (Law). 

P.AnRnrRhin  Lob-o5oJ 


In  this  work  "the  history  of  the  censorship 
of  books  in  New  Zealand  is  set  out  tor  both 
layman  and  lawyer.”  .  (Publisher  s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


"An  objective,  unemotional  account  of  New 
Zealand’s  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  obscene  writings  and  to  establish  an  in¬ 
telligent  censorship,  by  a  member  of.  the 
Tribunal.  .  .  .  The  New  Zealand  experiment 
is  one  that  should  be  known  by  all  persons 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  this  book 
is  a  necessary  addition  to  any  good  censorship 
collection.” 

Choice  3:515  S  ’66  140w 

“Not  least  among  the  book’s — and  the 

Tribunal’s— virtues  are  the  commonsense. 

bluntness,  and  humor  which  are  evident  in 
several  of  the  rulings  handed  down  by  the 
Tribunal.  Even  In  some  cases  where  the 
Tribunal  ‘cleared’  a  book,  it  made  no  secret 
of  its  opinions  on  the  book’s  quality.  .  .  .  This 
is  an  absorbing  account  of  an  experiment  which 
has  left  New  Zealand’s  censorship  problems,  if 
not  solved,  at  least  less  messy  and  less  in¬ 
jurious  for  the  moment  than  some  of  ours  have 
been  In  the  US  in  recent  years.”  Eric  Moon 
Library  J  91:1394  Mr  15  ’66  800w 


PETER,  JAMES.  Finding  the  historical  Jesus: 
a  statement  of  the  principles  involved.  222p 
$4.50  Harper 

232.9  Jesus  Christ  66-10231 

A  survey  of  the  “debate  about  the  Jesus 
of  history  as  well  as  .  .  .  [a  review  of]  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  that  debate.”  (Christian  Century) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


PERRY,  STEWART  E.  The  human  nature  of 
science:  researchers  at  work  in  psychiatry; 
with  a  foreword  by  John  P.  Spiegel.  289p 
$6.50  Free  press 

616.89  Psychiatry— Research.  Lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  66-17695 

A  lecturer  at  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Center 
School  of  Nursing  presents  “a  study  of  interper¬ 
sonal  relations  in  a  university  research  hospital 
and  more  especially  of  the  conflict  between 
research  and  therapy  as  it  was  seen  in  psychia¬ 
tric  research  projects  where  physicians  were 
engaged  simultaneously  in  both  medicine-as- 
science  and  medicine-as-treatment.  Mr.  Perry, 
a  social  scientist  attached  to  the  psychiatric 
research  group,  records  his  observations  as  the 
staff  undertook  programs  of  research-oriented 
therapy  with  particular  patients.  He  watched 
the  daily  interaction  of  physicians,  patients  and 
nurses  as  it  brought  about  actual  changes  in 
theory  and  methods.  .  .  .  The  situations  de¬ 
scribed  include  an  early  LSD-as-therapy  study 
and  a  ‘Trade-Off’  study  (psychiatrists  observed 
one  another’s  patients).”  (Library  J)  Appendix 
includes  the  conflict  between  research  and 
therapy  in  clinical  psychiatry.  Bibliography. 
Name  and  subject  indexes. 


‘TPerry]  concludes  that  all  science — its 
methods,  concepts,  theories,  even  criteria  for 
val’dity — is  strongly  influenced  by  human  con¬ 
flicts,  pressures,  and  needs.  .  .  .  What  Perry 
identifies  as  the  conflict  between  therapy  and 
research  is  certainly  not,  in  any  obvious  way, 
typical  of  research  in  the  natural  sciences.  .  .  . 
To  the  extent  that  the  research  projects  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  book  are  representative  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  name  of  science.  Perry's 
book  is  of  great  interest — but  not  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  he  thinks.  I  see  in  these  projects  few, 
if  any,  profound  implications  regarding  the 
nature  of  scientific  thought  and  endeavor. 
Rather,  the  implications  are  that  new  buildings, 
good  facilities,  and  ‘men  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  reputation’  do  not  necessarily  mean 
good  or  ethical  research.”  M.  N.  Eagle 
Book  Week  p23  N  27  ’66  800w 
“TThe  situations  described]  illustrate  vividly 
the  great  personal  and  procedural  conflicts  that 
physicians  in  psychiatry  as  well  as  other  fields 
of  medicine  must  resolve  in  order  to  try  to 


“[The]  federal  supervisor  of  religious  broad¬ 
casts  for  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion  has  written  a  careful  analysis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  finding  the  historical  Jesus. 
.  .  .  He  discusses  the  nature  of  historiogra¬ 
phy  and  concludes  that  the  picture  of  Jesus  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  believer  can  claim  to  be  at 
least  as  historical  as  that  established  by  the 
unbeliever.  The  difference  between  the  two 
pictures  lies  in  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus,  which 
is  defined  in  terms  of  fulfillment  and  centrality. 
•  .  Not  all  of  Peter’s  arguments  may  be  con¬ 

vincing,  but  the  whole  work  is  a  helpful  study, 
quite  readable  for  the  undergraduate.” 

Choice  3:796  N  ’66  180w 


istidN  ceiuury  P'  2  66  50W 

“[This  book]  reflects  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
on  the  part  of  its  author:  he  seems  neither 
have  succeeded  in  grasping  the  complexity 
of  the  question  nor  to  have  managed  to  follow 
the  intricacies  of  the  discussion.  .  .  .  [The  ele¬ 
ment]  which  has  evaded  Mr.  Peter  is  that  of 
the  relationship  between  the  historian’s  Jesus 
and  the  believer  s  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  Here  he  sees  neither  that  the  former 
ls  £  completely  inadmissible  concept  so  far 
as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  since  it  is 
necessarily  a  post-Enlightenment  concept  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  are  pre-Enlighten- 
ment  men,  nor  that  the  Gospels  are,  in  fact, 
concerned  with  the  Jesus  of  the  believers.” 
Norman  Perrin 

Christian  Century  83:273  Mr  2  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Perrin 

J  Religion  4,6:396  J1  ’66  850w 

in  spite  of  its  brevity  is  de- 
an.Le,uiv,an<M~  learned,  with  admirable  footnotes 
directing  the  reader  to  all  the  relevant  sources, 
and  Mr.  Peter  s  judgement  is  always  fair.” 

TLS  p830  S  23  ’65  2500w 
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c?uld  not  understand  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  her  step-father,  a  cold  and  remote 
‘“U're  ,Lo  her,  but  an  expert  mountain  climber 
who  should  not  have  died  m  a  fall  in  the  Low 
iatras  in  Slovakia,  wnere  even  an  amateur 
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climber  would  have  felt  at  ease.  Tossa  master¬ 
minded  the  vacation  trip  so  that  her  three 
Oxford  friends  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
going  to  the  exact  spot  of  the  tragedy,  until 
danger  struck.”  (Library  J) 


Like  all  romantic-suspense  novels  this  one 
suffers  from  too  many  niceties,  too  much  black 
and  white  coloring.  Add  to  this  a  tendency 
to  pastoral  effusion,  not  supportable  structural¬ 
ly,  and  the  story  pleases  only  on  an  action 
level.”  T.  O’Hara  i 

Best  Sell  26:238  O  1  ’66  470w 

“Here  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  tale 
of  twisted  espionage  that  shows  a  precise  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  as 
well  as  a  deep  understanding  of  the  intelligent 
young  mind,  a  haunting  musical  atmosphere 
created  by  a  great  artist  with  an  ancient 
Slovakian  pipe,  the  fujara,  and  an  authentic 
Czechoslovakian  background.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  91:5646  N  15  '66  160w 

‘‘[This]  admirable  more-than-spy  novel  .  .  . 
is  also  about  the  coming  of  age,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  detective,  of  Dominic  Felse,  whom  we 
first  met  in  Miss  Peters’s  charming  and  Edgar- 
winning  ‘Death  and  Joyful  Woman’  IBRD 
19621.  I  can’t  recall  another  instance  in  fic¬ 
tion  of  a  boy- detective’s  gradual  growing-up 
m  the  course  of  three  novels.  Miss  Peters 
handles  Dominic  as  warmly  and  understand- 
ingly  as  she  treats  the  Slovakian  background; 
and  I  trust  we’ll  be  favored  with  many 
episodes  from  his  further  career.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  6  ’66  130w 
TLS  p497  Je  2  ’66  50w 


PETERS,  ROBERT  L.  The  crowns  of  Apollo; 

Swinburne’s  principles  of  literature  and  art; 

a  study  in  Victorian  criticism  and  aesthetics. 

209p  il  $8.50  Wayne  state  univ.  press 

801.9  Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  Criti¬ 
cism.  Esthetics  65-10769 

An  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California  “outlines  Swinburne’s 
critical  framework  and  .  .  .  presents  specific 
aspects  of  his  theories,  tie  explores  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  didacticism  and  moral  tone  and  Swin¬ 
burne’s  response  to  the  wide-spread  Victorian 
belief  that  didacticism  is  a  main  function 
of  art.  He  considers  the  use  of  detail,  syn- 
aesthesia,  Swinburne’s  significant  distinction 
between  the  varieties  of  passion,  and  his  theory 
of  the  progressive  and  dynamic  aesthetic  whole 
toward  which  all  fine  art  moves.  The  inclusion 
of  art  reproductions  illustrates  his  analysis.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Hazard  Adams 

J  Aesthetics  25:107  fall  ’66  lOOOw 

“Professor  Peters  has  written  a  much  more 
ambitious  and  more  wholly  successful  book 
Ithan  T.  E.  Connolly’s  Swinburne’s  Theory  of 
Poetry,  BRD  1966].  It  has  a  number  of  useful 
special  features.  There  are  thirty-one  illustra¬ 
tive  plates  ‘intended  to  complement  the  text 
at  those  points  where  the  works  are  discussed.’ 
There  is  a  two-page  ‘Code  of  Short  Titles, 
Abbreviations,  and  Dates,’  invaluable  for  di¬ 
recting  the  reader  to  relevant  sources  in  the 
only  available  edition  of  Swinburne,  the  twen¬ 
ty-volume  Bonchurch  edition  (1925-27).  .  .  . 
[The]  index  of  names  and  topics  is  admirably 
full.  There  are  some  minor  pagination  slips. 

.  .  .  Peters’  book  is  not  only  twice  as  long  as 
Connolly’s  but  more  comprehensive  in  its  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  Peters  successfully  demonstrates 
.  .  .  [that  Swinburne]  ‘belongs  among  the 

few  truly  vital  critics  of  literature  and  art.’  ” 
J.  K.  Robinson 

Mod  Philol  63:371  My  ’66  800w 

“[Both  Professor  Peters  and  Professor  Con¬ 
nolly]  insist  on  the  frequent  acuteness  of 
Swinburne’s  judgments — on  some  of  the  Ja- 
cobeans,  on  Hugo  even  on  Blake.  .  .  .  Both 
give  Swinburne  full  credit  as  a  critic  capable 
of  coherent  thought,  and  clearly — a  real  novel¬ 
ty,  this,  in  recent  Swinburne  criticism — find 
hia  theories  and  the  style  in  which  ,he  writes 
genuinely  sympathetic  rather  than  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  tolerable.  Curiously,  though  understand¬ 
ably  given  the  theoretical  slant  of  their  books, 
neither  Professor  Peters  nor  Professor  Con¬ 
nolly  deals  with  a  branch  of  criticism  in  which 
Swinburne  was  an  undoubted  master:  criticism 

through  parody.”  _ 

TLS  p980  N  1  ’65  2600w 


PETERS,  VICTOR.  All  things  common;  the 
Hutterian  way  of  life.  233p  il  $5.75  Univ.  of 
Mmn.  press 

335.9  Ilutterite  brethren  65-28661 

A  “study  of  the  Hutterian  Brethren  (com¬ 
monly  called  Plutterites) ,  a  group  of  devoutly 
religious  farmers  who  have  established  many 
communal  colonies  in  the  midlands  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  [Dr.  Peters]  first 
traces  the  historical  development  of  the  group 
and  then  describes  in  detail  their  way  of  life 
by  focusing  on  the  Manitoba  colonies.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes  include  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hutterian  Brethren  church;  a  Hut- 
terian  girl  tells  her  story;  and  a  list  of  Hut- 
terian  colonies.  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  3:570  S  ’66  180w 
Christian  Century  83:83  Ja  19  '66  50w 
“The  uniqueness  of  the  Hutterian  way  of  life 
.  .  .  makes  this  study  of  the  Anabaptist  sect 
rather  fascinating  reading.  The  presentation  is 
undramatic  but  always  readable.  Peters  traces 
the  history  of  the  group  in  a  well-documented 
manner.  .  .  .  He  has  fortunately  kept  the  focus 
on  the  society:  its  isolation  from  the  ‘World,’ 
its  wanderings  in  search  of  a  permanent  home, 
its  operation  and  management.  Since  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  a  rather  limited  appeal,  only  those 
libraries  with  wide  demands  for  new  historical 
and  sociological  studies  should  consider  its 
purchase.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  91:124  Ja  1  ’66  140w 
“[Mr.  Peters]  has  tried  to  see  the  Hutterites 
sympathetically,  as  a  social  experiment  based 
on  and  permeated  by  a  powerful — because  re¬ 
current  and  permanent — religious  motivation. 
He  seeks  to  understand  and  explain.  Having 
myself  an  interest  in  the  sociology  of  religion, 
I  found  his  clear  and  perceptive  book  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  I  congratulate  the  Manitoba  Historical 
Society  which  has  launched  a  series  of  such 
studies.  .  .  .  [This]  is  an  excellent  study  of 
the  history,  the  organization,  and  the  external 
relations  of  a  strange  and  therefore  interesting 
human  society.”  H.  L.  Trevor-Roper 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Mr  31  ’66  2400w 
“[This]  study,  a  straightforward  job  of  re¬ 
porting  .  .  .  rather  flatly  sets  forth  the  facts, 
but  does  not  really  bring  the  reader  inside 
this  community,  whose  group  and  individual 
stability  is  a  rare  quality  in  our  day  and  age.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  Ap  24  ’66  230w 


PETERSON,  HAROLD  L.  A  history  of  knives; 
il.  by  Daniel  D.  Feaser.  64p  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.31  Scribner 

683  Knives — Juvenile  literature  66-1S185 
“Beginning  with  knives  of  primitive  men — 
stone,  ivory,  horn,  and  so  forth — the  account 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  development  and 
types  of  metal  knives,  .  .  .  fighting  knives, 
hunting  knives,  table  knives,  and  pocket- 
knives.  A  section  on  care  and  handling  [forms 
the]  conclusion.”  (Horn  Bk)  Index.  “Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:447  Ag  ’66  50w 
“The  price  is  reasonable,  text  readable  and 
the  illustrations  are  clear.  Recommended  for 
large  collections  because  other  material  on  this 
subject  is  scattered,  treated  either  as  weapons 
only  as  in  Tunis’  Weapons  or  divided  in  en¬ 
cyclopedias  among  articles  on  cutlery,  stone 
weapons,  etc.”  D.  Y.  Shaffer 

Library  J  91:3537  J1  '66  60w 
“All-purpose  knives,  such  as  the  prized 
Viking  seramasax,  American  bowie,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  ‘Astro’  knife,  fighting  knives  like  the 
Scottish  dirk  and  Japanese  dagger  and  chop¬ 
ping  knives  like  the  machete,  are  but  a  few 
included  in  this  full,  lucid  discussion,  which 
also  provides  a  utilitarian  view  of  man’s  his¬ 
torical  development.  The  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  are  handsome  and  informative.”  Polly 
Longsworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  My  8  ’66 
80w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:146  D  ’66  lOOw 


PETERSON,  NORMA  L.  Freedom  and  franchise: 
the  political  career  of  B.  Gratz  Brown.  252p 
$6.50  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 
B  or  92  Brown,  Benjamin  Gratz  64-17649 
"This  study  traces  Brown's  career  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  and,  using  him  as  a  focal  point, 
indicates  the  complexity  of  politics  in  a  border 
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PETERSON,  N.  L. — Continued 
of o  i «  T+  investigates  Brown’s  motives  for  his 
numerous  shift/  in  party  affiliation  and  for 
his  .  .  .  reversals  of  policy.  (Pref)  Bibnog 
raphy.  Index. 

“Although  Brown’s  [political]  inconsistency 
is  a  constant  theme  of  Peterson  s  study,  the 
author  falls  short  in  her  analysis  of  the  motives 
and  forces  that  might  account  for  the  vagaries 
of  his  career.  .  .  .  This  is  a  straightfonvard, 
highly  factual  biography.  [The  author]  has 
been  handicapped  by  what  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  Brown’s  personal  papers,  but  she  has  con¬ 
sulted  a  wide  array  of  the  papers  of  his  con- 
temporaries.  She  has  relied  heavily  on  secondary 
sources  and  on  the  files  ox  the  Missouri  Demo¬ 
crat,  which  Brown  edited  for  a  time.  As  a 
result,  she  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a  neglected 
figure  into  the  light  and  has  added  a  toouiote 
to  the  story  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
politics.”  R.  W.  Johannsen 

Am  Hist  R  71:692  Ja  ’66  6&0w 

“Miss  Peterson  has  untangled  the  threads 
of  a  complex  political  era  in  a  border  state  m 
a  time  of  tension  and  has  woven  into  them 
the  life  and  actions  of  a  character  as  complex 
and  possibly  as  unpredictable  as  the  times 
themselves.  With  her  literary  skill  she  has 
created  an  interesting  story  with  documented 
facts.  .  .  .  Her  book  is  well  indexed,  attractively 
printed,  and  astonishingly  free  of  those  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  and  slips  of  the  pen  which 
reviewers  like  to  pinpoint.  The  footnotes  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  where  they  ought 
to  be.  This  book  deserves  more  than  local  in- 
tei'est.”  Homer  Clevenger 

J  Am  Hist  52:642  D  ’65  390w 


PETHYBRIDGE,  R.  W.  A  history  of  postwar 
Russia.  263p  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

947.084  Russia — History — 1917-  65-25147 

This  is  a  “history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1945, 
ending  with  the  22nd  Party  Congress  of  1961  by 
[a  former  member  oi’l  British  Intelligence 
[who]  is  now  a  professor  of  modern  history  at 
the  Centre  of  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies.  University  College.  Wales.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  combines  the  method  and 
organization  of  a  political  scientist  with  the 
style  and  lively  narrative  of  an  historian  and 
succeeds  in  conveying,  in  clear  perspective,  the 
many  facets  of  postwar  Soviet  developments. 
A  short  introduction  to  postwar  Russia  for 
undergraduates  and  the  general  public.  Pethy¬ 
bridge’ s  book  deserves  wide  circulation.”  S.  L. 

I,e\  its.vv  ^merjca  xi5;355  g  24  ’66  330w 

“[This  is]  a  cogently  argued,  well  written, 
and  documented  volume.  For  the  first  time  we 
can  read  about  the  postwar  history,  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  without  having  to  consult  several 
specialized  studies  on  these  matters.  For  this 
reason  alone  this  book  should  be  acquired  by 
all  undergraduate  libraries  as  a  valuable  aid 
for  introductory  and  intermediate  courses  on 
contemporary  European  history.” 

Choice  3:449  J1  ’66  90w 


Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  lOw 
“Of  special  interest  [in  this  book]  is  Pethy- 
bridge’s  admirable  capacity  to  unite  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Kremlinologist — which  he  essentially 
is — with  a  perspective  on  broader  developments. 
Still,  his  conclusions  are  perhaps  too  modestly 
drawn — the  reader  would  enjoy,  I  think,  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  kinds  of  questions  and  dis¬ 
agreements  which  have  agitated  Soviet  special¬ 
ists  in  recent  years.  It  would  also  have  been 
useful  had  he  taken  up  some  of  the  exciting 
speculations  found  in  Conquest’s  Russia  After 
Khrushchev  IBRD  1965].  Put  it  this  way:  why 
doesn’t  Pethyridge  agree  with  Conquest  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  facing  a  general  crisis?”  H.  J. 
Steck 

Library  J  91:3421  J1  ’66  180w 


[Mr  Pethybridge]  has  made  a  workmanlike 
job  of  his  history,  and  his  claim  to  have  avoided 
‘propaganda  from  either  side  of  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain’  is  better  substantiated  than  many  such 
claims.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  reliable  and  cautious 
guide  .  .  .  though  his  wholly  laudable  desire  to 
avoid  dogmatic  conclusions  may  sometimes  lead 
to  a  certain  blurring  of  the  issues.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  least  effective  on  foreign  policy,  probably 
because,  like  most  western  writers  on  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  he  underrates  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  a  reflection  of  western  policies.” 

TLS  p291  Ap  7  ’66  8Q0w 


PETITE.  IRVING.  The  best  time  of  Tear:  with 
drawings  by  Jean  Wolvercon  Petite.  191p  $3.95 
Doubleday 

574.9  Natural  history — Cascade  range. 

Washington  (State)— Description  andgtrayel 

In  this  collection  of  seventeen  anecdotal 
essays,  the  author  presents  nature  studies  ot 
life  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  interwoven  with 
accounts  of  his  own  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  there  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 


“[Mr.  Petite’s]  writing  reflects  an  informed 
curiosity  and  a  sensitive  spirit.  He  also  ser¬ 
monizes  excessively,  making  the  reading  trying 
at  times.”  Vincent  Caccese 

I  mv-a-w  .1  Q1-19.3S  TVTr 


*  A  TIT 


“The  author  is  both  a  horny-handed  farmer 
and  rancher  and  a  man  in  closest  sympathy 
with  the  wilderness — its  waters,  rock.  soil,  and 
life.  Pie  knows  his  plants  and  animals  well, 
and  he  indulges  in  no  anthropomorphizing.  His 
accounts  of  turtles,  coyotes,  opossums,  and 
other  creatures  ring  true  as  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  animal  behavior.  As  literature. 
Petite’s  product  relies  overmuch  on  colorful, 
even  startling  adjectives.”  R.  C.  Murphy 
Natur  Hist  75:6  Ag  ’66  260w 


PETRAK1S,  HARRY  MARK.  A  dream  of 
kings.  180p  $4.50  McKay 

66-23600 

A  story  set  in  Chicago,  where  Leonidas 
Matsoukas  operates  the  Pindar  Counseling 
Service  (solutions  provided  for  all  problems  of 
life  and  love)  and  “supplements  his  winnings 
at  gambling.  Affirmative  in  his  outlook, 
Matsoukas  believes  if  he  can  get  enough  money 
to  take  his  retarded,  dying  son  back  to  Greece, 
the  sun  will  rejuvenate  him.  An  affair  with  a 
widow,  a  first  futile  attempt  at  cheating  in 
gambling,  and  a  series  of  relapses  in  his  son’s 
health  culminate  in  Matsoukas  and  his  son 
boarding  an  airplane  for  Greece.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Grauel 

America  115:430  O  8  ’66  390w 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:138  D  ’66  120w 

“The  novel  contains  a  great  variety  of  sexual 
incidents,  most  of  which  are  handled  in  the 
tradition  of  Chaucerian  humor,  but  some  of 
which  slip  over  into  the  realm  of  bad  taste. 
The  language  of  the  book  is  delightful  most 
of  the  time.  Matsoukas  is  an  artist  of  profanity 
and  curses  are  indeed  memorable  Indictments 
of  their  targets.  I  might  summarize  by  saying 
that,  while  it  sometimes  offends,  ‘A  Dream 
of  Kings’  is  a  heartily  enjoyable  novel  intended 
only  for  the  mature  reader.”  J.  W.  Hartman 
Best  Sell  26:238  O  1  ’66  330w 

Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  pl4  S  25  ’66  lOOOw 

“In  his  latest  novel  the  author  of  Pericles 
on  31st  Street  and  The  Odyssey  of  Kostas 
Volakis  [BRD  1963]  continues  working  the 
mine  of  the  Greek- American  experience.  It  is 
indeed  a  very  rich  mine,  and  Mr.  Perkins  has 
emerged  with  his  most  precious  ore.  .  .  .  The 
triumph  of  life  is  trumpeted  to  a  passionate 
crescendo  in  this  extremely  well-written  novel. 
Characterizations  and  dialogue  are  exceptional¬ 
ly  well  done,  and  mythological  affinities  are 
possible.  No  library  should  fail  to  buy  this 
highly  recommended  book.”  R.  H.  Donahugh 
Library  J  91:3472  J1  ’66  160w 

Library  J  91:5784  N  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  John  Wakeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  2  ’66  700w 

“Meeting  Matsoukas  and  sharing  his  experi¬ 
ences  .  .  .  remind  one  that  passion  is  not  dead, 
humor  is  not  dead,,  devotion  is  not  dead. 
(Speaking,  pardonably,  for  a  moment  as  a 
novelist,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  novel 
is  not  dead.).  .  .  Petrakis  suffers  from  all  the 
Saroyanesque  virtues  and  defects  .  .  .  but 
he  can  also  write  with  a  gravity  that  prevents 
the  reader  from  laughing  at  his  people.  His 
manner,  like  that  of  all  truly  serious  writers, 
compels  complicity.  .  .  .  [The  characters]  all 
pale  beside  .  .  .  Matsoukas.  He  is  larger  than 
life,  a  sort  of  Zorba  the  Greek -American.  And 
here,  perhaps,  is  the  only  flaw.  .  .  .  [This]  is 
essentially  a  small  book.  But  it  is  also  in  many 
ways  a  small  wonder.  Steeped  in  Plellenisms, 
full  of  the  richness  of  a  deeply  experienced 
Greco- American  life,  it  is  a  beautiful  tale.” 
Daniel  Stern 

Sat  R  49:63  O  1  ’66  800w 
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PETTIT,  BOB.  Bob  Pettit:  the  drive  within 
me,  by  Bob  Pettit  with  Bob  Wolff.  170p  il 
$4.95  Prentice-Hall 

B  or  92  Basketball  66-14357 

“Retired  after  11  years  of  play  in  the 
N.B.A.,  Pettit  reflects  on  his  playing-  experi¬ 
ences.  Techniques  of  play  are  discussed,  in¬ 
cluding  overhand  and  underhand  shooting,  foul 
shooting  and  other  aspects  of  the  game.  The 
numerous  coaches  he  played  under  are  dis¬ 
cussed  as  well  as  his  contact  with  contempor¬ 
ary  stars.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:341  D  1  '66  lOOw  tYA] 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Ricc.ardi 

Library  J  91:2080  Ap  15  ’66  IlOw 
“Excellent  biography  of  Bob  Pettit  who  was 
cut  from  the  Baton  Rouge  High  School  basket¬ 
ball  team  but  who  through  determination  and 
practice  went  on  to  break  several  scoring 
records  in  the  NBA.  Through  a  very  success¬ 
ful  career  with  the  Saint  Louis  Hawks,  Pettit 
has  remained  a  humble  and  religious  person 
who  will  inspire  young  people.” 

Library  J  91:4372  S  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 


PETTIT,  ROBERT  E.  LEE.  See  Pettit,  B. 


PEYTON,  K.  M.  The  plan  for  Birdsmarsh;  il. 

by  Victor  G.  Ambrus.  239p  $3.75:  lib  bdg 

S3.61  World  tab.  66.13901 

"Paul  Fairfax  is  the  younger  son  of  a  Birds¬ 
marsh  farmer  and.  when  plans  are  formulated 
to  modernize  the  harbor  which  borders  on  the 
farm,  Paul’s  life  is  thrown  into  turmoil.  .  .  . 
Paul  becomes  involved  in  an  experiment  of 
his  older  brother.  Chris,  which  almost  leads  to 
disaster:  and  a  boat  race  in  a  small  sailing 
smack.  In  the  end  Paul  accepts  the  inevitable 
harbor  improvements  and.  through  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  shows  his  maturity  to  his  family.  .  .  . 
Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 

Best  Sell  26:102  Je  1  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  26  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by.M.  W.  iStoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  66 
140w  [YA] 

“[A]  fine  study  of  adolescence.”  E.  M. 
Graves  CommonweaI  34-290  My  27  ’66  40w 
[YA] 

“The  treatment  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  influx  of  city  people  to  English  coastai 
farming  country  is  uncommon  and  interesting. 
Though  different  from  The  Maplm  Bird  IBRD 
1965]  and  Sea  Fever  [BRD  1964]  the  excellent 
novel,  with  unusually  good  characterizations, 
is  also  suspenseful  and  well  plotted.  The  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  Paul’s  maturing,  when  .quite  by 
chance  he— not  Chris— tests,  for  thirty- three 
hours  in  a  fog-bound  sea,  [a  lifesaving  suit 
that  Chris  has  invented]  is  unforgettable.” 

R'  H'  V'Horn  Bk  42:317  Je  ’66  280w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  J1  10  '66  170w 
[YA] 

“[The  author’s]  deep  feeling  for  the  haunted 
creeks  of  the  Essex  estuaries  is  at  the  service 
of  a  good  tale  and  a  better  study  of  personal¬ 
ities.  .  .  .  Miss  Peyton,  who  tells  a  tale  well 
and  describes  sailing  as  lovingly  and  as  expert¬ 
ly  as  she  does  the  play  of  water  over  the  salt¬ 
ings,  is  a  little  less  successful  in  her  plot.  .  .  . 
The  chief  weakness  lies  in  her  conception,  of 
villainy.  [She]  is  not  the  first  excellent  writer 
to  fail  in  attempting  to  make  wickedness 
credible.  Child  readers,  however,  will  probably 
accept  without  reservation  the  absurd  Mr.  Win- 
nington  and  his  wicked  uncle,  and  indeed  these 
are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  so  mature,  wise 
and  evocative  a  book.”  __ 

TLS  pll39  D  9  '65  390w 


PFAFF,  WILLIAM,  jt.  auth.  Power  and  im¬ 
potence.  See  Stillman.  E. 


point  for  the  kind  of  historical  and  theological 
work  that  has  too  often  been  neglected  in  the 
name  of  either  confessional  loyalty  or  inter¬ 
confessional  peace’.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Published  originally  in  1961  en¬ 
titled  Luther  und  Thomas  im  Gesprach. 


“By  carefully  looking  at  the  views  of  Aqui¬ 
nas,  father  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  and 
Martin  Luther,  foremost  Reformation  theologian, 
about  the  certainty  of  salvation  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  Pfurtner  is  able  to  show  that  much  bitter 
controversy  has  been  based  upon  partial  un¬ 
derstandings.  Although  this  book  is  scholarly 
and  careful,  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  undergraduate.  .  .  .  The  documentation  to 
original  sources  is  sufficient.  The  ecumenical 
dialogue  will  be  furthered  much  more  by  small, 
specific  books  like  this  than  by  huge  tomes 
destined  only  for  the  eyes  of  the  scholarly 
elite.” 

Choice  3:422  J1  *66  13 Ow 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Wojtowiez 

Library  J  90:1331  Mr  15  ’65  120w 


PHELAN,  MARY  KAY.  The  Fourth  of  July; 
il.  by  Symeon  Shimin.  $2.95  Crowell 

394.26  Fourth  of  July — Juvenile  literature 

65-25909 

“This  account  begins  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  mention  of  some  of  the  key 
leaders  in  the  Continental  Congress.  Plow  news 
of  the  Declaration  was  spread  throughout  the 
colonies  and  celebrations  by  the  people  are 
described.  There  is  also  mention  of  many 
events  that  have  taken  place  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Independence  Day.  .  .  .  Grades 
two  to  four,”  (Library  J) 


“This  Is  an  acceptable,  informative  account, 
useful  for  school  libraries.”  H.  H.  McGrady 
Library  J  91:2697  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
“Mary  Phelan’s  book,  in  the  Crowell  Holi¬ 
day  series,  serves  well  as  instruction  to  the 
young  on  why  and  how  this  day  is  celebrated. 
Hers  is  a  straightforward,  declarative  narrative 
sketching  the  desperate  mood,  the  moments  of 
defiance,  the  highlights  in  the  forging  of  our 
Independence.  Symeon  Shimin’s  light  wash 
illustrations  are  soberly,  historically  patriotic.” 
G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  3  ’66  160w 


PHELAN,  MARY  KAY.  Mr  Lincoln  speaks  at 
Gettysburg.  143p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.28  Norton 
973.7  Lincoln,  Abraham — Gettysburg  ad¬ 
dress — Juvenile  literature  66-10791 

This  is  an  account  “of  the  events  surround¬ 
ing  Lincoln’s  invitation  and  acceptance  to 
speak,  the  delivery  of  his  address  and  the 
reaction  of  press  and  public.  [Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grades  four  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  lOw 
“Neither  a  biography  nor  a  history  book,  this 
title  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  existing 
Lincoln  material  in  both  areas.  It  succeeds  in 
pinpointing  both  the  man  and  the  event,  mak¬ 
ing  each  alive.  Careful  research  is  obvious  in 
the  detailed  and  engrossing  reconstruction.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Phelan’s  writing  is  graphic,  smooth  and 
thoroughly  organized.  The  book  is  useful  also 
for  the  many  contemporary  photographs  and 
press  reports,  and  a  word-by-word  analysis  of 
the  speech  itself.  A  strong  index  and  a  good 
bibliography  are  included.  This  is  especially 
recommended  for  school  libraries.”  J.  N.  Ner- 
ney 

Library  J  91:2697  My  15  ’66  120w 
“The  history  of  the  various  versions  and 
manuscripts  of  the  address  is  clearly  sketched, 
and  the  address  itself  Is  discussed  in  terms  of 
the  contemporary  political  and  military  situa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Phelan  has  written  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  narrative  with  a  minimum  of  imagina¬ 
tive.  ex-post-facto  embellishment.  Well-chosen 
photographs  add  to  the  documentary  quality.” 
N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  12  ’66  210w 


PFURTNER,  STEPHEN.  Luther  and  Aquinas 
on  salvation;  tr.  by  Edward  Quinn;  introd. 
by  Jaroslav  Pelikan  [Eng  title:  Luther  and 
Aquinas — a  conversation].  160p  $3.50  Sheed 
234  Salvation.  Luther,  Martin.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Saint  65-12206 

“This  study  of  the  certainty  of  salvation  as 
expounded  in  the  works  of  Martin  Luther  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  submitted  as  ‘a  starting 


PHELPS,  EDMUND  S.  Fiscal  neutrality  toward 
economic  growth:  analysis  of  a  taxation 
principle.  113p  $6.95  McGraw 
351.7  Economic  policy  65-21575 

“This  essay  considers  the  question  whether 
it  is  possible  by  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  both 
to  maximize  social  welfare  in  a  Pareto- 
optimum  sense  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  private  economy 
to  be  determined  by  the  free  choice  of  con- 
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PHELPS,  E.  S. — Continued 

Riimers  throusli  th©  m<irk©t  iiiGclicLmsiYi,  tliBrsfoy 
avoiding1  the  need  for  a  politically- determined 
growth  policy.”  I  Am  Econ  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 

“[The  author]  reluctantly  concludes  .  .  .  1 that 
‘there  is  no  hope  for  the  optimality  of  so 
simple  a  policy  as  neutrality  in  a  complex 
world?’  and  that  in  such,  a  world  there  seems 
to  be  little  merit  in  a  policy  of  neutrality.  -1  he 
tenor  of  these  conclusions  on  the  last  page  of 
the  essay  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
previous  stout  defense  of  neutrality  as  at  least 
an  approximate  goal.  Moreover,  since  the  es¬ 
say’s  point  of  departure  is  a  dissent  from  the 
views  of  Abba  Berner,  Paul  Samuelson,  and 
others  that  an  intelligent  modern  government 
must  have  a  politically-determined  growth 
policy  in  the  sense  of  at  least  loose  growth- 
rate  targets,  the  essay’s  conclusions  would 
seem  to  rob  the  dissent  of.  practical  significance. 
Nevertheless  the  essay  is  a  stimulating  one 
that  fills  a  number  of  gaps  in  the  theoretical 
literature.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  detailed  analysis, 
though  not  the  broad  reasoning,  is  algebraic 
in  form  and  presupposes  more  than  a  beginner  s 
knowledge  of  economics.”  B.  H.  Seltzer 
Am  Econ  R  o6:605  Je  66  800w 

“An  excellent  addition  to  the.  Economics 
Handbook  Series  due  to  (1)  timeliness  of  the 
topic:  (2)  good  summarization  of  the  literature, 
(3)  good  writing  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  economist;  and  (41  stimulating  .Quality 
in  that  not  all  readers  will  agree  with  as¬ 
sumptions  made.  .  .  .  The  models  developed  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters  require  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  calculus  and  dilference  equa¬ 
tions  while  some  of  the  propositions  examined 
in  the  fourth  and  concluding  chapter,  A 
Critique  of  Neutralism,’  require  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  welfare  economics  not  usually  found 
in  undergraduates.  Recommended  mainly  for 
graduatecshtudents.’’o  Ap  ,6(J  2Q0w 


PHELPS,  ROBERT,  ed.  Esarthly  paradise.  See 
Colette 


PHELPS,  ROBERT,  ed.  Twentieth-century  cul¬ 
ture:  the  breaking  up,  384p  ll  $6.95  Braziller 
901.94  Twentieth  century.  Culture.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Modern  65-23182 


An  anthology  of  excerpts  from  contemporary- 
writers  “who,  in  essays  and  poems,  letters  and 
autobiographies,  pictures  and  parables,  tell  us 
what  we  look  like,  what  we  have  failed  to  do 
and  what  we  can  still  try  to  do  about  the 
general  breaking  up  around  us.  .  .  .  Freud  and 
Simone  Weil,  Picasso  and  Stravinsky,  Rilke 
and  Yeats,  Bawrence,  Kafka,  Eliot  and  Genet: 
these  and  a  dozen  others  are  arraigned  for 
the  discussion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references. 


“[The  book]  leans  rather  heavily  on  the 
novelists  to  present  the  picture  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ‘breaking  down,  breaking  up,  breaking 
through.’  ” 

Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  '66  40w 
“[This  anthology  offers]  a  very  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  which  mark  the  basic 
trends  of  thought  in  the  .  .  .  20th  [century]. 
.  .  .  The  [editor’s]  introductory  essay  .  .  .  [is] 
competent,  but  much  too  brief,  as  are  the  re¬ 
marks  preceding  individual  selections.  A  deter¬ 
mined  autodidact  will  have  to  supplement  [this] 
with  the  better  encyclopedia  articles  and  the 
standard  histories  of  philosophy  and  literature.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:4071  O  1  '65  60w 


PHENIX,  PHILIP  H,  Education  and  the 
worship  of  God.  192p  $4.50  Westminster  press 
377  Religious  education  66-10142 

This  book  concerns  “the  complex  problems 
of  dealing  with  religion  responsibly  and 
maturely  in  the  school  curriculum.  Its  central 
thesis  is  that  the  concerns  of  faith  are  chiefly 
manifest  in  the  regular  subjects  of  study  and 
not  solely  or  primarily  in  specifically  religious 
studies  or  devotional  exercises.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  deals  specifically  with  the  religious  per¬ 
spectives  implicit  in  the  study  of  [language, 
science,  art,  ethics  and  history].”  (Pref) 
Index. 


Frof.  Phenix  occasionally  oversimplifies. 
.  ...  With  considerable  skill  he  argues  that 
social  responsibility  requires  religious  founda¬ 


tions — whether  socially  responsible  persons  are 
aware  of  God  or  not.  This  theological  tendency 
to  ‘baptize’  people  against  their  wills  and 
without  their  awareness  needs  careful  scrutiny. 
.  .  .  The  writer’s  sluggish  declarative  style 
exaggerates  this  ‘conversion  by  imposition’ 
and  dulls  the  impact  of  his  imaginative  think¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  But  this  book  .  .  .  contributes  to 
a  liberal  philosophy  of  education  and  to  the 
development  of  a  theology  of  the  secular  in 
specific  subjects.”  Renwick  Jackson 

Christian  Century  83:621  My  11  ’66 

650w  - 


“This  serious  attempt  to  place  religion  back 
in  the  public  school  curriculum  without 
violating  court  rulings,  rests  on  redefinitions 
of  God  and  religion  that  are  not  likely  to 
please  fundamentalists.’  Following  Tillich  and 
Bultmann,  educational  philosopher  Philip 
Phenix,  author  of  many  other  books  in  this 
field,  seeks  to  locate  religious  concerns  in  the 
secular  world.  .  .  .  Teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  public  libraries  and  liberal 
arts  colleges  will  want  this.”  R.  S.  Potts 
Library  J  91:1428  Mr  15  ’66  140w 


PHIFER,  KENNETH  G.  A  Protestant  case  for 
liturgical  renewal.  175p  $3.95  Westminster 

press 

264  Worship.  Biturgies  65-13493 

The  author  "traces  the  liturgical  development 
from  Christianity’s  roots  (the  temple  and  the 
synagogue)  through  the  early  church,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  the  Reformation,  and 
on  to  modern  times.  [He  considers]  the  use 
and  need  of  symbols  and  the  effects  of  the 
various  shades  of  Reformation  interpretation 
of  the  Bord’s  Supper,  and  the  modem  lit¬ 
urgies.”  (Eibrary  J)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“This  is  a  thoughtful  study  ...  of  the  living 
problems  of  worship,  done  in  terms  that  would 
be  understood  and  seen  as  relevant  by  Prot¬ 
estant  laymen.  It  would  bring  interested  lay¬ 
men  in  the  non- liturgical  churches  up-to-date 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Christian  world 
and  would  make  a  good  study  book  for  an  adult 
group  in  a  Protestant  Sunday  School.  Even 
those  without  much  background  in  liturgical  ex¬ 
perience  or  thought  could  grasp  the  central 
issues  involved.  It  would  also  be  a  resource 
fob  those  preparing  programs  in  this  area.” 
Choice  3:135  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  90:3461  S  1  ’65  120w 


PHILBRICK.  FRANCIS  S.  The  rise  of  the 
West,  1754-1830.  389p  pi  maps  $6  Harper 
973  Northwest,  Old — History.  Southwest, 
Old— History.  U.S. — Territorial  expansion 

65-21377 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Jackson. 

Am  Hist  R  71:1429  J1  ’66  750w 
“Philbrick,  a  law  professor  with  a  scholarly 
interest  in  history,  is  consistent  with  current 
historical  writing  in  general  by  deemphasizing 
the  West  as  a  source  of  sectional  conflict.  He 
finds  the  West  to  be  the  wellspring  of  Ameri¬ 
can  nationalism,  thus  holding  to  its  unique¬ 
ness,  while  rejecting  the  much  maligned  con¬ 
cept  that  ‘democracy’  evolved  out  of  the 
frontier  experience,  or  that  it  played  a  highly 
significant  role  in  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  national  character.  .  .  .  [This  volume] 
should  be  most  valuable  for  undergraduates 
because  of  its  scope  and  its  analytical  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  series  (it  is 
purchased  by  many  ,  high  school  libraries) 
compels  placement  of  this  book  near  the  top 
of  the  acquisition  list.” 

Choice  2:903  F  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Masterson 

J  Am  Hist  53:118  Je  ’66  750w 


xne  mam  merit  tana  it  is  a  very  great 
merit)  of  Professor  Philbrick’s  book  is  that 
he  has  approached  the  complicated  problems 
of  westward  expansion’  with  a  rigorous  in- 
dependence  of  judgment.  ...  It  is  when 
[he]  turns  to  the  actors  on  the  historical  stage 
that  his  rigorous  method  produces  some  of 
the  most  original  results.  .  .  .  For  aficionados 
of.  A™enc?}n,.  historical  controversy,  this  book 
will  be  a  delight,  and  for  less  academically  in¬ 
terested  readers  it  will  be  illuminating  and 
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exciting;  and,  if  not  always  convincing,  an 
improvement  on  a  great  deal  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  of  traditional  American  historio¬ 
graphy.  .  .  .  This  book  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
strictly  compared  with  other  volumes  in  this 
admirable  series,  but  it  is  one^of  the  most 
original  and,  in  its  iconoclasm,  most  useful.” 

TLS  p405  My  12  '66  950w 


PHILIPS,  JUDSON  PENTECOST.  See  Pente¬ 
cost,  H. 


PHILLIPS,  CABELL.  The  Truman  presidency; 
the  history  of  a  triumphant  succession.  463p 
pi  $8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

973.918  Truman,  Harry  S.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — 1945-  66-16709 

“The  focus  of  the  book  is  on  the  significant 
highlights  of  Mr.  Truman’s  career  in  the  White 
House.  Its  aim  is  to  show  what  kind  of  person 
he  was  as  man  and  President,  the  nature  of 
the  problems  he  faced,  his  style  and  strategy 
in  coping  with  those  problems,  and  finally  the 
impact  of  his  tenure  on  the  institution  of 
the  Presidency.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handiin 

Atlantic  217:137  Je  '66  330w 


“Phillips  has  not  given  us  a  definitive 
account  of  the  Truman  administration.  In 
fact  such  a  book  cannot  be  written  as  long 
as  many  vital  documents,  domestic  and  foreign, 
are  kept  under  lock  and  key.  .  .  .  The  author 
clears  up  some  of  the  hitherto  controversial 
problems  in  Truman’s  career,  such  as  his 
relationship  with  Tom  Pendergast  and  how 
he  won  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  in 
1944.  .  .  .  [Some  new  material]  settles  once  and 
for  all  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  not  only 
agreed  with  Truman  that  MacArthur  was  insub¬ 
ordinate,  but  also  that  they  were  disenchanted 
with  the  kind  of  campaign  that  he  was  then 
waging  in  Korea.  Phillips’  book  is  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  only  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
made  me  lay  it  aside.  He  is  also  very  accurate, 
as  I  found  by  checking  his  descriptions  of 
various  incidents  with  those  by  recognized 
historians.”  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  26:110  Je  15  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Schlesinger 

Book  Week  p5  Je  5  '66  1500w 

Choice  3:848  N  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je 
’66  950w 
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Reviewed  by  Ingrid  Winther 
J  Am  Hist  53:639  D 


'66  440w 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  91:3421  J1  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  17  ’66  900w 

New  Yorker  42:104  J1  16  '66  90w 


Newsweek  67:100  Je  6  ’66  600w 


“[This  book]  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  Harry  Truman  was  one  of  the  great  Presi¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does  not  prove  it; 
in  fact  for  all  his  desperate  trying,  Phillips 
does  not  convince  even  himself.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  full  of  indigestible  encomiums.  .  .  .  More¬ 
over,  Phillips’  full  catalogue  of  Truman’s  pres¬ 
idential  faults  seriously  undercuts  his  basic 
proposition.  .  .  .  This  inconsistent  recital  is 
further  weakened  by  its  setting;  it  is  a  very 
careless  and  graceless  book.  Its  narrative 
course  defies  sensible  plotting.  ...  It  is  in¬ 
accurate  and  contradictory.  .  .  .  [However] 
for  all  its  shortcomings.  The  Truman  Presidency 
is  bound  to  ignite  controversy.” 

Time  87:120  Je  10  ’66  800w 


TLS  pl034  N  17  ’66  1000W 

“This  excellent  study  ...  is  balanced.  Im¬ 
partial,  and  honest.  [Philips]  is  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Truman  weaknesses  as  m  the 
Truman  strengths.  His  full  appreciation  of 
both  makes  this  one  of  the  first  truly  objec¬ 
tive  studies  we  have  had  of  the  Truman  years. 
Its  most  fascinating  parts  deal  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  of  the  man  and  with  the 
question  of  what  qualities  we  need  in  a  Presi¬ 
dent.”  Carroll  Kilpatrick  „„„ 

Va  Q  R  42:482  summer  ’66  700w 


PHILLIPS,  CHARLES  F.  The  economics  of 
regulation;  theory  and  practice  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  public  utility  industries  [by] 
Charles  F.  Phillips.  Jr.  783p  il  maps  $13.35 
Irwin 

353.008  Public  utilities.  Transportation. 

Public  service  commissions  65-17686 

This  book  “covers  the  entire  subject  of 
regulatory  economics  with  specific  chapters 
...  on  major  areas  such  as  transportation, 
natural  gas,  and  electric  power  industries." 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


‘‘[This  book]  should  be  in  every  reputable 
library.  The  style  is  intelligible  to  all  and 
condescends  to  none.  The  factual  statements 
are  remarkably  accurate.  The  research  and 
scholarship  embodied  in  the  book  are  formida¬ 
ble.  ...  [It]  already  occupies  a  secure  niche 
in  economics,  as  indeed  it  should.  But  its  edu¬ 
cational  value  would  be  greater,  and  its  niche 
more  secure,  with  more  rigorous  economic  and 
financial  analysis.”  J.  R.  Nelson 

Am  Econ  R  56:969  S  ’66  1200w 
“A  very  good  book.  .  .  .  The  breadth  bf 
knowledge,  extensive  documentation,  and  array 
of  problems  covered  in  each  chapter  are  im¬ 
pressive.  Nearly  encyclopedic  in  nature  it 
should  be  on  hand,  at  least,  as  a  reference 
book  and  should  serve  as  an  excellent  text  for 
senior  undergraduates.  ...  A  variety  of  view¬ 
points  are  examined  with  no  obvious  bias.  Style 
is  formal  but  the  text  turns  out  to  be  highly 
readable.  Excellent  references  and  bibliographic 
material.” 

Choice  2:887  F  ’66  lOOw 


PHILLIPS,  D.  Z.  The  concept  of  prayer.  167p 

$4.95  Schocken 

248.3  Prayer  66-14086 

“This  book  is  a  basic  reintroduction  ...  to 
the  possibility  of  prayer.  In  eight  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  a  major  question  modern  man 
has  about  the  possibilities  of  praying,  the  au¬ 
thor  examines  how  men  find  it  impossible  to 
remain  silent.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Christian  Century  83:780  Je  15  ’66  50w 
“Dr.  Phillips’  style  is  ponderous,  complicated 
and  difficult  to  read.  His  approach  is  scienti¬ 
fic,  his  basic  attitude  reverent.  This  is  a  book 
for  the  professional  philosopher,  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  91:3440  J1  ’66  140w 
“A  very  attractive  piece  of  arguing  upon 
which  without  doubt  other  philosophers  will 
wish  to  comment.  They  may  demur  to  some 
of  [the  author’s]  disclaimers,  but  may  find 
themselves  with  the  plain  men  wondering  if 
Mr.  Phillips  has  not  with  marked  subiety 
explored  a  line  of  reasoning  along  which  the 
question,  Does  ‘God’  exist?  could  be  examined 
without  ever  asking  it.  Altogether  it  is  an 
intellectually  ingenious  and  stimulating  piece  of 
work.” 

TLS  pl77  Mr  3  ’66  260w 


PHILLIPS,  E.  D.  The  royal  hordes;  nomad 
peoples  of  the  steppes.  144p  il  col  il  maps 
$5.50  McGraw 

913.39  Nomads.  Asia,  Central — Antiquities. 

Steppes  65-19414 

This  volume  of  the  Library  of  Early  Civiliza¬ 
tion  series  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  one 
chapter  of  the  Dawn  of  Civilization,  edited  by 
Stuart  Piggott  (BRD  1961).  The  text  “ranges 
from  the  days  of  the  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  the  Steppes  to  those  of  the  Hsiung  Nu,  the 
Yueh  Chi  and  Sakas,  and  the  Huns  .  .  .  [and 
includes]  the  Indo-European  Migrations,  The 
Scythians,  The  Nomads  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
Sarmatians,  ...  a  description  of  the  Tripolyan 
settlers  and  The  Rise  of  Pastoral  Societies.” 
(TLS)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:559  S  ’66  190w  [YA] 

“[The  book  is]  authoritative,  well  written, 
and  attractively  illustrated  and  printed.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  [it]  covers  subjects  on  which  al¬ 
most  nothing  has  hitherto  been  published  for 
the  layman.  ...  [It  is]  highly  recommended 
for  the  larger  public  and  academic  libraries, 
whether  or  not  they  have  The  Dawn  of  Civili¬ 
zation.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:692  F  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:2237  Ap  15  ’66  30w  [YA] 
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PHILLIPS,  E.  D. — Continued 
“[The  volume]  is  especially  noteworthy  on 
account  of  the  truly  prodigal  number  of  its  ii- 
lustrations  .  .  .  and  because  of  their  unfamil- 
iarity,  at  any  rate  to  those  readers  who  have 
not  studied  Russian  archaeological  publications. 
.  .  .  The  author  puts  forward  some  interesting 
ideas  concerning  Anatolia’s  influence  on  the 
art  of  the  Scythian  and  kindred  nomads;  these, 
in  fact,  represent  some  of  the  most  valuable 
sections  of  this  book.  .  .  .  [There  is]  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  which  .  .  .  provides  the  newcomer 

with  the  basic  information  he  will  need.” 

TLS  p831  S  23  '65  850w 


PHILLIPS,  HERBERT  P.  Thai  peasant  person¬ 
ality;  the  patterning  of  interpersonal  benavior 
in  the  village  of  Bang  Chan.  23lp  86  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

301.15  Personality.  Bang  Chan,  Thailand. 

Thailand — Social  conditions.  Peasantry 

65-13647 

“The  purpose  of  his  study.  Mr.  Phillips  tells 
us,  is  twofold;  (1)  to  provide  a  basic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dominant  personality  traits  of  the 
adult  members  of  a  Central  Plain  Thai  com¬ 
munity;  and  (2)  to  demonstrate  a  procedure 
for  dealing  with  many  of  the  methodological 
problems,  theoretical  and  technical,  that  are 
encountered  in  cross-cultural  personality  re¬ 
search.”  (TLS)  The  text  is  a  revised  Cornell 
University  thesis.  Bibliography. 


“[The  author’s]  provocative,  and  detailed 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  making 
a  personality  study  .  .  .  ought  to  be  read  by 
all  those  interested  in  culture  and  personality. 
However,  there  do  seem  to  be  certain  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  extent  to  which  his  conclusions 
are  carried.  .  .  .  Thai  society  may  appear  to 
be  ‘loosely  structured’  in  comparison  with 
Japanese  or  even  American  society,  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  structured.  .  .  .  Phillips  does  little 
to  help  us  understand  these  differences  or 
even  understand  how  the  Thai  community  is 
structured  at  all.  One  also  feels  that  hP  some¬ 
times  loses  sight  of  the  milieu  within  which 
the  personalities  he  is  describing  operate.  .  .  . 
Rather  than  make  comparisons  between  Thai 
and  American  personality  traits  (cf.  p.  66), 
he  should  be  comparing  the  Thai  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  similar  ‘little  communities.’  ” 
C.  F.  Keyes 

Am  Anthropo!  68:793  Je  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Kirsch 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:183  Jl  ’66  440w 
“I  find  Phillips’s  treatment  of  [Stage  1,  ‘na¬ 
turalistic  observation’]  accurate  and  remark¬ 
ably  insightful  in  substance,  eloquent  in  style, 
and  far  more  exciting  and  less  ‘vulnerable’ 
methodologically  than  the  Sentence  Completion 
Technique  (SCT)  which  is  the  core  of  the 
second  stage.  .  .  .  Although  his  discussions  of 
translation,  cross-cultural  concept  equivalence, 
psychological  access,  and  situational  deter¬ 
minants  of  response  are  among  the  book’s 
major  contributions,  it  is  often  unclear  how 
the  SCT-generated  materials  are  intended  to 
relate  to  the  observationally  based  materials. 
This  book  is  essential  reading  for  Thai  special¬ 
ists  and  is  highly  recommended  to  all  interested 
in  cross-cultural  psychological  research.”  Mi¬ 
chael  Moerman 

Science  151:1211  Mr  11  ’66  500w 
“[This]  is  an  interesting  and  occasionally 
entertaining  book,  despite  appearances,  and 
readers  who  have  spent  even  a  little  time  in 
Thailand  .  .  .  will  agree  that  the  author  has 
adduced  a  number  of  the  salient  features  of 
Thai  personality  and  behaviour.  .  .  .  [However] 
has  Mr.  Phillips’s  sociological  and  psychological 
know-how  helped  him  at  all  noticeably  as  re- 
gards  either  insight  or  the  ordering  of  material? 
Has  the  jargon  contributed  to  clarity  or  preci¬ 
sion?  .  .  .  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the 
answer  throughout  is  in  the  negative,  then  we 
are  justified  in  complaining  of  the  rebarbative 
and  inhuman  language.” 

TLS  plOOO  N  11  ’65  lOOOw 


pH>LLIPS,  LANCE.  Yonder  comes  the  train 

395p  ii  $25  Barnes,  A.S. 

385  Railroads — History.  Locomotives — His¬ 
tory  65-24831 

This  is  intended  to  be  "in  condensed  form  th( 
Kt°jy  of  the  steam  locomotive  from  its  birtl 
ana  of  some  of  the  American  roads  over  whicl 
it  pulled  its  train.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index 

,,  “['This]  general  history  of  the  development  o 
the  steam  engine  ...  is  one  of  the  best  X  hav< 


seen.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume,  at  least  to  any  rail  buff, 
for  they  depict  everything  from  the  first  carved 
stone  rails  and  rebuilt  stages  to  the  varnish  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  and  the  400.  .  .  . 
The  history  is  good,  but  the  nostalgia  evoked 
by  the  excellent  pictures  ...  is  excellent. 
R.  W.  Haseltine  „  „ 

Library  J  91:690  F  1  66  150w 


"In  this  sentimental  odyssey  of  the  steam 
engine,  one  can  almost  smell  the  coal  smoke 
and  hear  the  whistle  of  a  fast  freight  thunder¬ 
ing  past  a  gate-crossing.  .  .  .  Mr.  Phillips 
could  have  used  an  editor  to  help  him  rid  his 
prose  of  cliches.  The  illustrations,  though,  are 
excellent  M 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  '66  100W 


PHILLIPS,  WENDELL.  Unknown  Oman.  319p 
pi  maps  $6.95  McKay 

915.3  Oman — Civilization  66-23251 

“Leader  of  expeditions  in  Oman  since  1949, 
[the  author  offers  a]  .  .  .  mixture  of  history, 
anthropology,  archaeology,  education,  religion, 
slavery,  treatment  of  disease,  woman’s  place, 
and  marriage  customs.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Though  he  writes  readably.  Dr.  Phillips  win 
irritate  some  readers  by  being  so  self-satisfied 
and  in  the  right.  .  .  .  The  parts  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  that  are  new  and  absorbing  are  so  lavish¬ 
ly  interspersed  with  commonplaces  .  .  .  that 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  he  is  writing  for 
expert  or  amateur.  .  .  .  Occasionally  he  pro¬ 
duces  items  about  Omani  life  that  have  been 
disclosed  to  no  other  writer  .  .  .  but  at  other 
points  he  is  uncharitable,  naif,  or  careless.” 

Economist  220:923  S  3  ’66  700w 

“[This  book  of]  geography  and  travel,  an 
.  .  .  account  based  on  extensive  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  buttressed  by  .  .  .  references, 
often  to  little-known  works  .  .  .  conveys  the 
reality  as  well  as  the  glamour  of  the  unknown 
East.  .  .  .  Though  rambling  in  its  slight  or¬ 
ganization,  it  will  be  a  readable  and  absorbing 
account  for  the  informed  layman  as  well  as 
the  specialist.  Only  enough  archaeology  is  in¬ 
cluded  to  whet  the  appetite:  discussion  of  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  archaeological  field 
work  is  relegated  to  an  appendix.  For  large 
libraries  both  public  and  academic,  and  for 
specialized  collections."  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  J  91:5614  N  15  ’66  180w 

“[The  author’s  style  of]  writing  does  not  seem 
to  match  his  other  capacities.  .  .  .  What  he  has 
produced  is  little  better  than  a  rag-bag.  There 
is  no  plain  narrative  of  personal  exploration— 
perhaps  because  the  amount  of  genuine  explora¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Phillips  has  done  in  Oman  appears 
to  be  somewhat  limited.  .  .  .  Chance  seems  to 
guide  [him]  in  a  good  many  things.  He  describes 
Muscat,  for  example,  as  the  ‘best  and  deepest' 
harbour  in  Arabia.  Has  he  forgotten  about 
Aden?  .  .  .  And  for  one  who  seems  to  delight 
in  displaying  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  transliteration  of  many  Arab  names  is 
carefree  to  the  point  of  confusion.  The  errors 
of  commission,  however,  are  exceeded  by  those 
of  omission.  .  .  .  There  is  barely  a  mention  of 
.  .  .  topics  .  .  .  potentially  hurtful  either  to  his 
ego  or  to  the  Sultan’s.” 

TLS  p857  S  15  ’66  950w 


PHIPSON,  JOAN.  Birkin;  il.  by  Margaret 
Horder.  224p  $3.50  Harcourt 


Cattle — Stories 


66-11205 


“Bringing  up  a  motherless  black  calf  seems 
like  a  fine  idea  to  two  boys  who  live  in  a  small 

country  town  [in  Australia] . As  the  calf 

grows  and  needs  more  food,  it  becomes  a  chore 
and  no  longer  fun.  .  .  .  Frances  and  Tony, 
younger  children  who  love  the  calf  and  who 
had  given  him  his  odd  name,  Birkin,  take  over. 
They  tend  him  faithfully,  shield  him  from  irate 
grownups  whose  gardens  he  sometimes  in¬ 
vades,  and  find  ways  to  satisfy  his  enormous 
appetite.  Together  with  Angus,  a  newcomer 
from  Scotland,  they  plan  Birkin’s  future — and, 
in  doing  so,  become  involved  in  unexpected  haz- 
™  and,  eventually,  unexpected  rewards.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  "Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


...  ibis  begins  as  a  lighthearted  picture  of 
village  life  m  which  the  inter-relationships  of 
older  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  friends 
and  neighbors  are  beautifully  realized.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  story  builds  in.  intensity.  ...  As  we 
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have  come  to  expect  from  this  author,  the  lo¬ 
cale  is  compellingly  lifelike  and  the  chidren, 
with  their  great  grit  and  self-reliance,  are  to¬ 
tally  winning.”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  p31  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  140w  - 

“The  book  is  marred  by  too  many  indistin¬ 
guishable  and  unmemorable  characters,  and 
more  seriously  by  an  infuriating  style,  mock- 
heroic,  arch,  and  redundant.  .  .  .  The  truth 
is  that  a  steer  doesn’t  make  a  very  good  pet, 
much  less  a  hero.  And  perhaps  that’s  what’s 
really  wrong  with  this  book,  and  why  the 
pumped-up  language  is  used  to  stimulate  drama 
and  importance  where  none  naturally  exists.” 
Mary  Nash 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  6  ’66 
230w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  40w 
“So  alive  are  the  children — even  minor  char¬ 
acters  like  Prances’  younger  brother  who  nips 
in  and  out  of  the  story  like  the  small  imp  he 
is — that  in  memory  they  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  pages  of  a  book.  Not  only  is  the  story 
the  author’s  hest,  it  would  be  outstanding  in 
any  season.  Seldom  are  vivid  characterizations 
and  reality  of  unusual  setting  teamed  with  so 
well  developed  a  plot.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:313  Je  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  91:2213  Ap  16  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Schildkraut 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  2  ’66  130w 
TLS  p497  Je  17  '65  170w 


PHLEGER,  F.  You  will  live  under  the  sea, 
by  F.  and  M.  Phleger;  il.  by  Ward  Brackett. 
(Beginner  bk)  61p  81.95;  lib  bdg  $2.19  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

651.4  Oceanography — Juvenile  literature. 

Skin  diving — Juvenile  literature  66-9297 
The  authors  describe  life  in  the  future  under 
the  sea  through  the  eyes  of  a  small  boy. 
“Guided  by  an  adult,  he  sees  a  kelp  farm, 
fishboys  hunting  the  sharks  that  prey  on  fish, 
miners  at  work,  a  red-hot  volcano;  he  also 
rides  a  turtle  and  chips  a  sea  fan  off  a  rock. 
.  .  .  Ages  seven  to  nine.”  (Sat  R) 


“Even  using  a  limited  vocabulary  and  short 
sentences,  the  Phlegers  manage  to  convey  a 
sense  of  challenge  and  of  excitement.  Thp.  il¬ 
lustrations  are  original  too — a  combination  of 
realism  and  abstraction  that  adds  to  the  sense 
of  wonder.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  3  ’66 
120w 

Reviewed  by  H.  EL  McGrady 

Library  J  91:5768  N  15  ’66  60w 
“This  book  may  turn  out  to  be  more  pro¬ 
phetic  than  imaginative,  since  it  is  written  by 
an  oceanographer  and  his  wife.  In  simple 
language  but  with  elaborate  detail  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  activities  that  will  some  day  go  on 
under  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  setting  affords  the  il¬ 
lustrator  ample  opportunity  for  exotic  pictures 
in  beautiful  color,  and  he  makes  the  most  of 
it.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:47  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


PHLEGER,  M.,  it.  auth.  You  will  live  under 
the  sea.  See  Phleger,  F. 


PIAF,  EDITH.  The  wheel  of  fortune:  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Edith  Piaf;  tr.  by  Peter  Tre- 
wartha  and  Andree  Masoin  de  Virton.  192p 
il  $4.50  Chilton  co;  Dimension 

B  or  92  66-22872 

This  “is  the  story  of  [Edith  Piaf’s]  life  as  a 
singer.  Abandoned  by  [her]  mother  and  raised 
by  her  two  grandmothers,  she  joined  the  vaga¬ 
bond  existence  of  her  acrobat  father  at  seven. 
.  .  .  This  autobiography  is  not  in  sequence  but 
darts  in  and  out  of  events.  Tribute  is  paid  to 
song  writers  who  were  .  .  .  part  of  her  pro¬ 
fessional  life.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  I.  N.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  26:269  O  15  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  91:5601  N  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Emma  Tennant 

New  Statesman  70:706  N  5  ’65  60w 


“[This  book]  was  originally  taken  from  a 
series  of  newspaper  interviews,  and  although 


lively  land  easy  to  read  it  does  not  by  any 
means  tell  the  whole  story.  .  .  .  However,  what 
Piaf  does  choose  to  recount,  though  incomplete, 
is  stamped  with  her  very  individual  personality. 
.  .  .  Throughout  her  account  the  anecdotes  are 
informed  with  a  perky  lucidity  that  was  peculiar 
to  her.  .  .  .  [However,  this]  is  an  incomplete 
autobiography.  .  .  .  Piaf  still  had  five,  more 
years  to  live,  during  which  she  suffered  terribly 
from  a  series  of  illnesses,  an  increasing  despair, 
and  a  particularly  vicious  mauling  by  the 
Press.  Just  before  her  death,  she  ’wrote’ 
another  autobiography,  less  objective  but  more 
moving,  which  should  be  read  by  anyone  want¬ 
ing  a  full  picture  of  her  life.” 

TLS  pll25  D  9  ’65  440w 


PIATT!,  CELESTINO.  Celestino  Piatti’s 
Animal  ABC;  English  text  by  Jon  Reid,  unp 
col  il  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

Alphabet  books  66-12851 

Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  stands  for  an  ani¬ 
mal  about  which  there  is  a  verse  and  a  picture. 
“Ages  three  to  seven.”  (Publisher) 


“For  visual  pleasure,  this  humorous  and 
handsome  ABC  is  my  favorite  of  the  books 
I’ve  seen  this  spring.  Great  sweeping  black 
lines  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  outline 
the  main  forms  of  Celestino  Piatti’s  big,  boldly 
colored  and  patterned  animals  on  each  page. 
.  .  .  They  are  unmistakably  modern,  clever  and 
decorative,  showing  the  inspiration  of  Douanier 
Rousseau  crossed  with  that  of  Chagall,  and 
are  only  surpassed  by  Andre  Francois’  wonder¬ 
fully  original  creatures.  The  text  is  pitifully 
obvious  and  flat,  perhaps  because  there  was 
an  attempt  to  keep  too  close  to  the  original.” 
M.  S.  L. 

Book  Week  p!2  My  15  ’66  150w 
“[This  is]  a  brilliantly  handsome  .  .  .  book. 
For  cheerful  verses  such  as  ‘Hares  in  danger/ 
Run  and  hide/Whieh  shows  great  sense/But 
little  pride.’  the  artist  has  made  remarkable 
expressionistic  pictures  full  of  contrasting 
colors  and  startling  patterns.  shapes,  and 
textures.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  controlled 
humor  and  fantasy.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:300  Je  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Advisory  Com, 

Library  J  91:1693  Mr  15  ’66  50w 


PICARD,  BARBARA  LEON1E.  The  young  pre¬ 
tenders;  il.  by  Victor  Ambrus.  231p  $3.95 
Criterion  bks. 

66-17589 

“Francis  Rimpole  and  his  sister  Annabel  are 
the  children  of  a  prosperous  Yorkshire  baronet. 
Their  fancy  is  caught  by  the  boldness  of  Bon¬ 
nie  Prince  Charlie,  whose  armies  advanced  in¬ 
to  England  a  few  months  before.  Such  part¬ 
isanship  is  high  treason,  and  when  they  be¬ 
friend  a  fugitive,  assuming  he  is  a  hunted 
member  of  the  Stuart  army,  they  must  act  in 
deadly  secrecy.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Glossary.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:251  O  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[This  is]  the  most  engrossing  of  Miss 
Picard’s  historical  stories.  .  .  .  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  children’s  characters  under  a  great 
strain  and  the  convincing  detail  of  18th-century 
life  mark  this  for  more  mature  readers.”  M.  S. 
Libby 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  ’66 
90w 

“The  story  is  told  with  the  meticulous  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  of  nineteenth-century  story 
writing  and  may  grow  tiresome  to  children 
who  are  not  avid  readers  or  who  are  not  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  unusual  dilemma  of  Francis  and 
Bella.  Those  who  do  read  it  through  should 
appreciate  the  unity  of  the  story  and  the  quick, 
frequent  insights.  .  .  .  Small  events  surround¬ 
ing  the  dramatic  situation,  the  children’s  mo¬ 
tives  as  they  cope  with  each  new  predicament, 
and  the  look  and  temper  of  mid-eighteenth- 
century  England  are  knitted  together  with 
remarkable  skill.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:575  O  '66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Grace  Wohlsen 

Library  J  91:4358  S  15  ’66  80w 


“The  historical  framework  of  The  Young 
Pretenders  is  a  less  integral  part  than  usual 
in  [Miss  Picard’s]  novels.  .  .  .  Ironically,  we 
have  at  last  reached  some  of  [her]  most  under¬ 
standing  writing,  showing  the  shortcomings 
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PICARD,  B.  L. — Continued 1 

of  accepted  moral  standards.  [Once  they  know 
he  is  a  highwayman]  the  children  continue  to 
shelter  Seumas  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
though  they  themselves  have  stolen  to  keep 
him,  Francis  cannot  behave  civilly  to  a  common 
thief.  .  .  .  One  finds  oneself  constantly  asking 
what  the  moral  of  all  this  is,  and  if  children 
will  see  it.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  deliberate  contrast 
between  the  children’s  close  relationship  at 
that  time  and  their  alienation  in  later  years  is 
an  entirely  adult  concept.” 

TLS  p!078  N  24  ’66  320w 


PICARD,  GILBERT.  Carthage;  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Miriam  and  Lionel  Kochan.  197p 
il  $9  Ungar 

939  Carthage  64-8106 

A  ‘‘survey  of  archaeological  evidence  relevant 
to  Phoenician  civilization  in  the  west.”  (Class 
World)  Translated  from  Le  monde  de  Carthage. 
Bibliography. 


Choice  3:350  Je  ’66  200w 
“The  book  basically  is  a  quite  competent  and 
useful  survey  .  .  .  set  in  a  rather  superficial 
historical-chronological  framework.  No  detailed 
account  of  Carthaginian  history  is  given.  B.  H. 
Warmington's  Carthage  [BRD  1961],  the  best 
available  survey  of  Carthaginian  history,  may 
profitably  be  read  in  conjunction  with  P.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  an  archaeologist  who  gives 
some  credence  to  tradition  and  legend,  but  P. 
goes  too  far.’*  H.  C.  Boren 

Class  World  59:318  My  ’66  250w 
“It  seems  a  little  hard,  on  the  face  of  it, 
to  determine  just  why  M.  Picard’s  Le  Monde 
de  Carthage  should  be  translated  now,  eight 
years  after  its  French  publication,  with  no 
more  than  a  three-page  appendix  on  ‘Recent 
Punic  Studies’  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  book 
itself  is  fully  utilized  by  Mr.  Warmington  .  .  . 
and  contains  very  little,  apart  from  a  chapter 
on  the  survival  of  Carthage  after  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  Romans,  which  is  not  available 
elsewhere.  The  best  thing  about  it  is  its  ex¬ 
cellent  range  of  photographs:  for  historical 
narrative  and  exposition  Mr.  Warmington’s 
account  is,  generally,  more  up  to  date  and 
better  balanced.” 

TLS  p315  Ap  16  ’64  190w 


PICK,  ROBERT.  Empress  Maria  Theresa;  the 
earlier  years,  1717-1757.  335p  pi  $8.95  Harper 
B  or  92  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria 

66-15736 

Maria  Theresa  of  Hapsburg  “came  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  ordeals  that  lay  ahead.  Be¬ 
trayed  by  large  sections  of  the  privileged 
classes,  without  responsible  advice,  without 
money  or  an  adequate  army,  she  .  .  .  trans¬ 
formed  the  congeries  of  her  family’s  possessions 
into  a  viable  country.  .  .  .  The  present  volume 
brings  the  story  of  her  life  and  reign  to  the 
summer  of  1757.  She  was  forty  years  of  age; 
the  first  and  only  woman  ever  to  rule  her 
family’s  lands,  she  had  won  the  respect  of 
Europe;  [and]  created  a  dynasty.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:704  N  26  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Wedgwood 

Book  Week  p2  J1  31  ’66  1400w 
“It  may  be  true,  as  the  blurb  says,  thal 
Maria  Theresa  has  not  for  60  years  beer 
treated  to  a  biography  in  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  15  years  ago  G.  P.  Gooch  publisher 
his  two  admirable  studies  [Maria  Theresa,  anc 
Other,  Studies,  BRD  1952],  As  far  as  neu 
material  and  new  views  on  Maria  Theresa  are 
concerned,  Gooch’s  studies  are  superior  tc 
Pick  s  biography.  Laboriously  compiled  anc 
detailed,  Pick’s  work  is  not  without  interest 
But  it  lacks  both  beauty  and  depth  that  coulc 
make  it  either  a  superior  piece  of  literature 
or  work  of  scholarship,  let  alone  both.  .  . 

1  he  scholar-reader  may  easily  be  irritatec 
by  Pick  s  one-sentence,  and  often  muddled 
references  to  important  historical  background 
events.  The  non-scholar  may  not  even  un¬ 
derstand  what  these  inserted  hints  stand  for  ’ 
Choice  3:945  D  ’6C  200w  u 
‘‘Since  Maria  Theresa  of  Hapsburg  has  neve; 
full-scale  biography  in  English  and  sfnci 
it  has  been  smne  years  since  she  has  attractec 
historians,  this  story  of  40  years  is  welcome 


indeed.  .  .  .  All  but  the  smallest  libraries  will 
add  this  story  of  a  monarchy  that  crumbled 
finally  after  200  years.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2325  My  1  ’66  170w 
“Presumably  [this  book]  is  intended  for 
the  general  reader.  If  so,  it  seems  odd  that 
so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  beguiling 
him;  the  narrative  is  limp,  the  character  study 
patchy,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  negligent. 
A  pity,  because  time  and  time  again  Robert 
Pick  displays  real  quality.  He  can  write  at¬ 
tractive  prose;  he  is  quick  to  seize  on  a  piece 
of  local  color;  he  recognizes  a  good  story;  he 
can  be  careful,  at  times  judicious  and  wise, 
all  excellent  qualities  for  carrying  conviction. 
Yet  the  book  will  not  do.  It  is  muddled, 
tedious,  interesting  only  by  the  paragraph, 
never  by  the  chapter’.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  24  ’66  750w 
“Mr.  Pick  has  gleaned  most  of  his  data  from 
official  memoranda,  diplomatic  dispatches,  and 
Maria  Theresa’s  prolific  and  pedestrian  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  own  literary 
skill  that  he  identifies  the  innumerable 
characters  with  deft  phrases  and  keeps  the 
narrative  moving  despite  the  dull  domestic 
tempo  of  Habsburg  court  life.  His  task  must 
have  demanded  patience  and  perseverance.  .  .  . 
As  a  biographer  Mr.  Pick  remains  scrupulously 
fair,  neither  overpraising  Maria  Theresa’s 
courage  and  common  sense  nor  ridiculing  her 
limitations  and  prejudices.  Yet  one  suspects 
that  secretly  he  becomes  a  little  weary  of  her 
as  he  proceeds.  He  ends  his  volume  somewhat 
abruptly  at  her  fortieth  year,  and  he  does  not 
promise  a  sequel.  .  .  .  One  must  hope,  none¬ 
theless,  that  he  will  write  one,  for  this  bio¬ 
graphy  has  so  many  merits  it  should  not  lack 
that  of  completeness.”  Geoffrey  Brunn 
Sat  R  49:29  J1  16  ’66  440w 


PIEPER,  JOSEF.  In  tune  with  the  world;  a 
theory  of  festivity;  tr.  from  the  German  by 
Richard  and  Clara  Winston.  81p  $3  Harcourt 
394.2  Festivals  65-21033 

“This  is  primarily  a  philosophical  work — an 
attempt  to  discover  the  essence  of  festivity,  or 
celebration,  as  other  thinkers  have  sought  to 
discover  the  essence  of  play,  art,  love,  and  life. 
•  ...  According  to  Mr.  Pieper,  a  festival  is  some- 
thingr  special  (since  a  holiday  every  day  is  a 
self-defeating  idea),  a  respite  from  work  (which 
is  not  mere  inactivity  but  rather  creative  ac- 
tivny ) ,  and  a  celebration  of  existence.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliographical  references.  Index.  Translated 
from  Zustimmung  zur  Welt. 


Critic  24:86  F  ’66  UOw 
“Perhaps  the  most  engaging  part  of  the  book 
consists  of  its  pungent  comments  on  the  cele¬ 
brations  decreed  by  the  masters  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  staged  by  the  painter  Jacques 
Louis  David:  the  festivals  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  ot  reason,  of  the  fraternity  of  all 
Frenchmen,  and  others.”  William  Gerber 
Library  J  90:3609  S  15  ’65  140w 


PIERCE,  ROY.  Contemporary  French  political 
thought.  27 6p  $5.75;  pa  $2.50  Oxford 
320.5  Political  science — History — France 

66-74548 

The  author,  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  “suggests  that 
between  the  end  of  the  first  world  war  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Depression,  there  were  three 
dominant  currents  of  political  thinking  in 
France.  There  was  the  Liberalism  of  Alain; 
there  was  the  traditionalism  of  Maurras  and 
the  Action  Frangaise;  and  there  was  also 
Marxism.  By  the  1930s  all  three  appeared 
inadequate.  There  followed  a  period  of  intense 
political  speculation;  and,  from  this  post-1929 
generation.  Professor  Pierce  has  selected  [and 
analyzed  the  work  ofj  six  writers  whom  he 
considers  to  dominate  contemporary  French 
political  thought.  These  are  Emmanuel 
Mourner,  Simone  Weil,  Albert  Camus  .  .  . 
Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  and 
Raymond  Aron.  (Economist)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


,  -4s  ,9ne  reads  the  tightly  written  and  il¬ 

luminating  pages  of  the  book,  it  is  plain  that 
the  fundamental  issues  of  19th-century  French 
thougnt  are  still  very  much  alive  in  France. 
:  •  1 1  he  author  s]  dramatis  personae  could 

hardly  have  been  better  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  commanding  positions  that  French  thought 
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holds  in  the  contemporary  age  or  to  suggest 
the  strategic  role  that  it  may  now  be  seen 
to  have  played  from  the  mid-19th  century 
on.”  R.  A.  Nisbet 

Book  Week  p2  D  18  ’66  2250w 
“[In  his  analyses]  Professor  Pierce  is  usual¬ 
ly  self-effacing,  with  only  the  occasional  in¬ 
tervention  (for  example,  to  correct  Sartre’s 
prejudice  in  favour  of  communist  regimes). 
One’s  first  reaction  to  this  collection  is  to 
reflect  that  we  are  a  long  way  away  from  the 
world  of  Almond,  Apter,  Lipset  and  Easton. 
And  one  wonders  whether  we  are  not  a  long 
way  away  from  the  hard  realities  of  contem¬ 
porary  politics.  .  ,  .  LThe  author]  could  have 
said  much  more  about  practical  details;  the 
Spanish  war  and  Mounier;  the  way  in  which 
Simone  Weil’s  factory  experience  affected  her. 
But  basically,  in  spite  of  this,  these  writers 
are  moralists  and  humanists  rather  than  polit¬ 
ical  thinkers . Is  there  any  particular 

reason  why  this  type  of  thought  should  have 
flourished  in  France?  Professor  Pierce  avoids 
this  sort  of  discussion.  He  has  written  a  re¬ 
strained  book,  but  one  which  many  people  will 
find  valuable.” 

Economist  221:480  O  29  ’66  450w 
“[This  study]  has  an  ease  which  can  only 
be  the  product  of  very  hard  work;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  reduce  to  a  series  of  intelligible 
and  more  or  less  consistent  propositions  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  the  most  subtle  of  French 
intellectuals,  all  of  whom  have  undergone 
a  significant  mental  evolution,  whereas  it  is 
easy,  in  the  process  of  summarizing,  to  give 
a  false  impression  of  vacuity — a  danger  from 
which  few  historians  of  political  thought  have 
entirely  escaped.  It  could  be,  however,  that 
vacuity  is  the  very  charge  that  someone  will 
level  against  Professor  Pierce’s  conclusion.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  a  lesson  that 
needs  to  be  read  anew  to  each  generation, 
with  specific  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  day  and  to  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
would  rebuild  society— and  in  language  that 
they  will  understand.” 

TLS  p897  S  29  ’66  900w 


PIERPONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY,  NEW  YORK. 

Drawings  from  the  New  York  collections,  I, 
The  Italian  renaissance.  See  Bean,  J, 


PI  ETROM  ARCH  I .  LUCA.  The  Soviet  world;  tr. 
by  Lovett  F.  Edwards.  462p  $8.60  Barnes,  A.S. 

309.147  Russia — Politics  and  government — 

1953-  .  Russia — Social  conditions  66-24844 

“The  former  Italian  Ambassador  to  Moscow, 
Luca  Pietromarchi,  discusses  in  this  book  the 
economic  and  political  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  special  reference  to  Khrushchev’s 
claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  inevitably  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  and  that  this  will 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  communist  over  the 
capitalist  system.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first.  ‘The  Elements  of  Strength,’ 
describes  the  almost  unlimited  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  vast  Soviet  territory.  .  .  .  The 
second,  ‘The  Elements  of  Weakness,’  describes 
.  .  .  [the  effect  of]  Marxist  ideology  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  .  .  .  [It]  also  de¬ 
scribes  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  technocratic 
bureaucracy  and  the  consequent  breakdown  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  ideal  of  the  classless 
society.”  (Publisher’s  note)  First  published  in 
Italy  as  II  Mondo  Sovietico,  1963.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Shapiro 

New  Statesman  70:225  Ag  13  66  240w 

“[The  author’s]  thesis  [is]  that  the  incom¬ 
parable  natural  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union 
could  make  that  country  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  thesis  is  plausible  and  use¬ 
fully  documented.  However,  the  author’s  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  society  with 
those  of  capitalistic  countries  is  limited  by 
the  absence  of  any  discussion  of  automation.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  6  ’66  150w 
“A  rare,  unemotional  discussion  of  the 
U.S.S.R. — and,  by  extension,  of  the  Communist 
system' — and  an  assessment  of  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  .  .  .  [The  book]  consistently  main¬ 
tains  its  calm  tone  of  intelligent  inquiry.” 
New  Yorker  41:117  Ja  15  ’66  160w 


“The  main  interest  of  the  author  is  in  the 
basic  character  and  ideology  of  the  regime,  and 
anything  in  the  nature  of  Kremlinological 
speculation  is  avoided.  .  .  .  He  has  some  sensi¬ 
ble  observations  on  the  character  of  the  Rus¬ 


sian  people,  .  .  .  though  some  of  his  remarks 
.  .  .  have  an  oddly  old-fashioned  flavour.  Not 
less  old-fashioned,  and  unfortunately  more  ted¬ 
ious,  are  Signor  Pietromarchi’ s  excursions  into 
economic  theory.  .  .  .  The  authorities  whom  he 
appears  to  follow  most  closely  are  those  dough¬ 
ty  American  champions  of  private  enterprise, 
Professor  Harry  Schwartz  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Campbell.  .  .  .  The  book  is,  in  short,  a  curious 
mixture  of  sympathetic  observation  and  dog¬ 
matic  assumption.  .  .  .  As  an  analysis  of  the 
enormous  problems  which  have  beset  the  Soviet 
state  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  a  modem  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  modern  society  at  short  notice,  in 
a  backward  and  primitive  country,  and  of 
its  successes  and  failures  in  this  enterprise. 
Signor  Pietromarchi’ s  reflections  cannot  be  said 
to  penetrate  far  beneath  the  surface.” 

TLS  p752  S  2  ’65  550w 


PIGGOTT,  STUART.  Ancient  Europe:  from 
the  beginnings  of  agriculture  to  classical 
antiquity;  a  survey.  343p  il  pi  maps  $7.50 
Aldine  pub. 

913.36  Europe — History — To  476  64-21369 

A  “survey  of  barbarian  Europe.  Starting 
with  the  beginnings  of  agriculture,  [the  author] 
traces  the  prehistory  of  the  various  cultures 
that  occupied  the  huge  under-developed  area 
stretching  from  the  Steppes  to  Ireland,  until 
their  final  conquest  by  the  civilising  Romans.” 
(Economist)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Bibby 

Am  Anthropol  68:1299  O  ’66  900w 
“Piggott  carefully  points  out  that  the  book 
is  an  ‘essay  in  interpretation’  and  not  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  European  prehistory. 
Herein  lie  its  merits  and  its  greatest  short¬ 
comings.  In  outlining  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  mainstreams  of  European  prehistory, 
the  author  is  forced  into  a  selectivity  of  mate¬ 
rial,  and  subsequent  omission  of  archaeological 
cultures,  which  appears  to  distort  and  over¬ 
simplify  the  complexities  of  European  pre¬ 
history.  .  .  .  [However]  there  are  great 

benefits  for  the  scholarly  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  As  an  interpretive  essay  it  dis¬ 
cusses  clearly  and  succinctly  the  events  that 
the  author  views  as  of  primary  importance 
in  European  prehistory,  and  the  book  is  lavish¬ 
ly  illustrated.”  C.  C.  Lamberg-Ivarlovsky 
Am  Hist  R  71:1296  J1  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  T.  iS.  Brown 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:180  J1  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:66  Mr  '66  lOOw 
Economist  217:1219  D  11  ’65  320w 
“The  late  V.  Gordon  Childe  set  himself  as 
one  of  his  tasks  the  unravelling  of  lines  of 
European  prehistory.  But  new  material  is 
being  collected  almost  every  day  and  a  read¬ 
able  report  on  the  current  situation  is  highly 
desirable.  Such  a  report  is  presented  by 
Stuart  Piggott,  one  of  England’s  outstanding 
archaeologists,  in  the  book  under  review.  .  .  . 
Professor  Piggott  says  he  is  well  aware  that 
brevity  may  look  like  dogmatism.  He  mentions 
quite  frequently  the  many  problems  which  are 
still  debatable  and  admits  that  he  is  presenting 
his  own  point  of  view  in  some  cases.  The  lay 
reader  who  bears  in  mind  that  the  picture  of 
prehistory  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  will 
find  in  the  present  volume  a  most  useful 
overall  view.  This  book  can  be  highly  re¬ 
commended  to  all  libraries  large  and  small.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:944  F  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Goldman 

Natur  Hist  75:64  Je  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  71:344  Mr  11  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Rodden 

Science  152:633  Ap  29  ’66  480w 
Sci  Am  214:140  Je  ’66  250w 
“The  text  is  based  on  [the  author’s]  Rhind 
Lectures  of  1962,  brought  up  to  date,  with 
copious  notes  and  references  for  each  chapter. 
.  .  .  The  result  is  an  archaeological  book  of 
the  first  importance.  .  .  .  The  many  illustra¬ 
tions  are  admirable,  with  a  notable  series  of 
distribution  maps.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  an  ac¬ 
companying  physical  map  showing  all  the  sites 
mentioned  is  a  general  shortcoming  in  wide- 
ranging  archaeological  books.  The  opening 
chapter  .  .  .  includes  some  important  material 
for  the  theoretical  side  of  archaeology  and 
prehistory.  .  .  .  Even  if  every  working  hypo¬ 
thesis  adopted  in  the  text  were  eventually  to 
prove  unfounded,  those  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  archaeology  may  always  regard 
this  book  as  a  considerable  landmark.  So  wide 
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PIGGOTT,  STUART — Continued 
a  subject  must  be  selectively  treated  in  a  book 
of  this  length.  It  is  no  adverse  criticism  that 
the  highlights  are  mainly  predictable.  .  .  . 
Social  organization  and  art  are  nowhere 
neglected,  if  archaeological  evidence  and  fair 
inference  justify  discussion  of  them.” 

TLS  p!21  F  17  ’66  850w 


PIGGOTT,  STUART,  jt.  auth.  Prehistoric  so¬ 
cieties.  See  Clark,  G. 


PI  KAEV,  A.  K.,  jt.  auth.  Introduction  to  radia¬ 
tion  chemistry.  See  Vereschinskii,  A,  K. 


overpowering  as  to  be  beyond  credence  in  this 
century.  ...  A  useful  work  for  students  and 
teachers-  of  economic  history,  it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  high  school  and  college  libraries.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibelman 

Library  J  91:5610  N  15  ’66  150w 


“One  -welcomes  a  book  like  [this]  for  the 
primary  documents,  however  often  quoted  by 
the  expert,  are  mostly  inaccessible  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  .  .  .  [We]  should  never  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  modern  industrial  civilisation  rests 
on  inhumanity  and  barbarism,  however  his¬ 
torically  necessary.  .  .  .  [This]  collection, 

mainly  from  familiar  Blue  Books,  touches  the 
heart.”  E.  J.  Hobsbawm 

New  Statesman  72:205  Ag  5  ’66  140w 


PIKE,  DOUGLAS.  Viet  Cong:  the  organization 
and  techniques  of  the  National  liberation 
front  of  South  Vietnam.  490p  pi  $8.95  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

959.7  Viet  Nam — Politics  and  government 

66-28896 

Utilizing  National  Liberation  Front  and  other 
Vietnamese  materials,  the  author,  “an  Ameri¬ 
can  official  who  worked  at  the  Joint  U.S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  office  in  Saigon  [presents  a]  ... 
study  [of]  the  enemy’s  policy  shifts,  tactics, 
housekeeping,  foreign  relations,  and  so  forth 
.  .  .  [and  provides]  an  account  of  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Liberation  Front,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  tactics  it  has 
used  to  achieve  them,  its  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures — all  of  this  viewed  through  the  Viet  Cong’s 
own  eyes.”  (Book  Week)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Glossary.  Name  and  subject  indexes. 


“[This  work]  is  likely  to  stand  as  the  de¬ 
finitive  study  of  the  Viet  Cong.  .  .  .  The  main 
value  of  Mr.  Pike’s  book  is  that  it  opens  to 
us  the  very  archives  of  the  enemy,  organizes 
them  in  a  meaningful  way,  and  thus  gives  us 
a  more  detailed  and  accurate  portrait  of  him 
than  we  have  had  before.  .  .  .  [The  author]  uses 
his  documents  to  show  that  the  Viet  Cong  is 
not  a  mere  instrument  of  aggression  wielded 
by  the  leaders  in  Hanoi.  It  is  in  itself  a  highly 
organized,  powerful,  and  effective  machine.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Pike’s  documents  point  up  the  superb  tac¬ 
tics  the  Viet  Cong  had  used  to  build  a  political 
and  social  base  for  its  struggle,  which  placed 
it  at  least  three  years  ahead  of  the  allies  be¬ 
fore  the  military  warfare  began.  .  .  .  [Here’s  a 
report  that  offers]  a  real  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  this  war.”  M.  W.  Browne 
Book  Week  pi  N  20  '66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:5983  D  1  ’66  120w 
“[This  work  probes]  Vietnam  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  South  Vietnamese  ‘National  Liber¬ 
ation  Front,’  as  the  Vietcong  calls  itself. 
...  It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  .  .  .  While 
the  US  and  its  Vietnamese  clients  have  been 
fighting  a  war,  the  Front  has  devoted  itself 
primarily  to  pi’omoting  a  new  social  order  in 
the  country’s  villages.  [It]  has  built  up  one 
of  the  most  impressive  revolutionary  organiza¬ 
tions  ever  created.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  Pike’s 
book  examines  the  development  and  operation 
of  this  organization  against  a  background  of 
Vietnamese  history.”  Stanley  Karnow 

New  Reeub  155:18  N  19  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  William  Henderson 

Sat  R  49:33  D  17  ’66  460w 


PIKE,  E.  ROYSTON.  “Hard  times”;  human 
documents  of  the  industrial  revolution  [Eng 
title:  Human  documents  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  Britainl.  368p  il  $8.50  Praeger 
309.142  Great  Britain— Economic  conditions. 
Labor  and  laboring  classes— Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain — Social  conditions.  Industry— 
History  66-21791 


This  is .  a,  collection  of  some  250  extracts 
from  official  reports  of  government  committees, 
commissions.  Parliamentary  inquiries  and 
other  contemporary  sources  describing  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  in  English  factories  and  mines 
during  the  Industrial  Revolution.”  (Library  J) 


[This  book]  has  all  the  impact  of  Charle: 
Dickens1.  A  number  of  illustrations  from  con 
temporary,  sources  heighten  the  effect.  Main 
emphasis  is  placed  on  child  labor  and  women’  • 
working  conditions.  A  selection  of  article’ 
traces  the  changeover  from  ‘home’  industry  t< 
the  mass  production  system.  In  the  dry,  some 
times  stilted,  phraseology  of  official  reports  i- 
depicted  a  life  m  the  raw  in  which  the  over¬ 
crowding,  poverty,  squalor  and  stench  is  sc 


PIKE,  E,  ROYSTON.  Love  in  ancient  Rome. 

285p  ii  $5  Humanities  press 
392  Sex.  Rome — Social  life  and  customs 

66-46274 

A  survey  of  sexual  mores. 


“[This  book]  is  manifestly  intended  for  the 
reader  void  of  classical  equipment.  The  English 
poetical  renderings  of  Latin  passages  are  of 
antiquated  vintage,  and  the  translators’  names 
are  sometimes  omitted.  There  is  no  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  There  is  no  documentation  even  of  a 
general  nature.  The  only  concession  to  precision 
is  a  brief  Table  'of  Dates.  ...  In  content,  of 
course,  Pike's  book  can  offer  little  novelty. 
.  .  .  Married  love,  weddings,  a  glance  at 

Lucretius’  Epicurean  view  of  sex  in  the  frame 
of  the  atomic  cosmos,  and  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  Roman  mores  give  way  to  more  strident 
erotica  covering  the  satirists’  views  on  women, 
prostitution,  homosexuality.  Messalina,  the 
Cyprian  and  Priapic  cults.  Still,  for  the  reader 
to  whom  the  entire  field  offers  new  pasture, 
this  book  is  a  useful  gateway  to  fresh  vistas.” 
H.  E„  Wedeck 

Class  World  60:24  S  ’66  180w 

TLS  p765  S  9  ’65  1650w 


PIKE,  E.  ROYSTON.  Republican  Rome;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Elizabeth  Hammond.  112p  lib  bdg 
$3.29  Day 

937  Rome — History— Republic,  510-30  B.C. — 
Juvenile  literature  66-10196 

“This  is  the  story  of  a  collection  of  mud- 
and-straw  huts  that  became  a  village,  that 
became  a  town,  that  became  a  city,  that  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  had  seen.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author 
traces  its  history  “from  its  legendary  founding 
by  Romulus  In  753  B.C.  to  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  44  B.C.  [Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index.]  Ages  twelve  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“Pike  conveys  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Roman 
achievement  (though  one  shudders  at  reading 
.  .  .  that  the  Romans  had  what  the  Greeks 
had  not:  guts’)..  He  is  generally  competent, 
though  he.  gets  mto  trouble  with  names  and 
other  details  and  Vergil  did  not  write  ‘a  good 
many  books.’  The  less  well-known  early  period 
is  covered  more  satisfactorily  than  the  skimpily 
treated  last  hundred  years:  one  notes  with 
amazement  that  in  the  whole  book  there  is  no 
mention  of  Cicero.  Literature  is  grossly  un¬ 
deremphasized.  .  .  .  The  book  is  much  more 
elementary  than  anything  in  its  ‘Further  Read¬ 
ing’  list.”  Ursula  Schoenheim 

Library  J  91:3546  J1  ’66  180w 


irmsj  is  a  souaiy  packed  history.  ...  In 
a  smooth  and  sprightly  narrative  the  author 
describes  the  conflicts  and  threats  the  Romans 
overcame  in  their  relentless  progress  to  empire. 
Although  the  mam  emphasis  is  on  military 
conquest,  due  attention  is  given  to  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  Rome.  This  is  a  well- 
proportioned  book,  neatly  laid  out,  with  many 
useful  headings.”  Roger  Jeliinek 

90w  [YA]'meS  Bk  R  Pt  2’  P31  My  8  ’66 
“[This]  is  solid 
older  children.” 


and  quite  interesting  for 


TLS  p445  My  19  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


‘  $3.95  Prentice  -  Hall  ±ee™SrS  ancl  sex'  146^ 
176  Sexual  ethics.  Sex  instruction  65-25252 
The  Bishop,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
-  °f  California  explores  the  basic  rea¬ 
sons  tor  todays  sexual  revolt.  .  .  .  Believing 
that  today  the  role  of  the  parent  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Bishop  Pike  explains  tihe 
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conflicting'  currents,  answers  questions  which 
are  .  .  .  asked  by  parents  today,  and  presents  a 
.  .  .  program  of  sex  education,  beginning  early 
in  life.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 


“[Bishop  Pike]  demonstrates  onpe  again  .  .  . 
that  he  is  very  much  a  man  for  this  season. 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  topic  may  be,  he  seems 
always  to  be  closer  to  understanding  the  times 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Through¬ 
out  this  primer  for  parents  he  exhibits  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  existential  ethic  rather  than 
to  the  categorical  one  more  common  to  the 
clergy.  .  .  .  Forthright  statements  abound.  They 
exemplify  almost  the  only  dictum  he  lays  down 
for  parents:  shun  hypocrisy.”  R.  A.  Thomason 
Book  Week  p34  D  5  '65  350w 
Christian  Century  82:1451  N  24  ’65  40w 
“Bishop  Pike  advises  parents  not  to  dismiss 
the  existential  approach  as  merely  immoral  or 
irresponsible  but  to  reckon  with  it  as  a  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  planning 
any  sex  education  for  young  people.  He  avoids 
moral  issues.  .  .  .  Some  may  be  disappointed 
at  what  appears  to  be  Hr.  Pike’s  position  on 
the  fence.  Others  will  appreciate  his  calm, 
reasoned  appraisal  of  the  argument  against  a 
positive,  unconditional  standard  of  sexual 
morality  that  young  people  are  facing  and 
voicing.  Dr.  Pike  is  trying  to  raise  the  proper 
questions  rather  than  presuming  to  hand  down 
pat,  dogmatic  answers.  The  very  raising  of 
questions  that  have  been  avoided  for  far  too 
long  could  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.” 
P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  My  27  ’66 
410w 


PIKE,  JAMES  A.  What  is  thi3  treasure.  90p  $3 
Harper 

230  Theology  66-11484 

The  author  addresses  "  ‘people  who  are  con¬ 
scious  of  believing  in  some  things  but  who 
think  they  don’t  believe  enough.’  He  tries  to 
restate  the  Christian  faith  to  make  it  more 
credible  and  thus  to  make  the  Gospel  under¬ 
standable.  After  two  introductory  chapters,  he 
discusses  different  views  of  Jesus:  ‘Ecco  Homo! 
(his  preference).’  early  evaluation  of  Jesus, 
‘God  in  Christ,’  and  ‘Jesus  Christ  as  Unique.’ 
He  concludes  by  observing  the  treasure  is 
God!”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index.  Scriptural  references. 


“[The  author]  writes  with  disarming  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  his  work  does  not  escape  a  certain 
blandness.  He  seems  to  imply  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  presents  no  particular  problems  for 
the  average  sensitive  and  thoughtful  person 
provided  its  essential  elements  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  explained.  While  Bishop  Pike  rightly 
labors  to  remove  intellectual  barriers  to  faith, 
he  tends  in  the  process  to  obscure  the  import 
of  being  a  Christian.  Still,  his  study  will  doubt¬ 
less  contribute  to  the  development  of  more  au¬ 
thentic  theological  understanding  among  con¬ 
temporary  Christian  laymen.”  T.  W.  Ogletree 
Christian  Century  83:714  Je  1  ’66  HOw 


“Essentially,  Bishop  Pike  is  concerned  to 
keep  the  expression  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Faith  open-ended:  available  to  new  forms,  new 
vessels.  His  book  is  wide  open  to  criticism 
on  grounds  of  modernism  and  reductionism 
and  in  many  places  his  logic  is  faulty:  he  will 
no  doubt  be  attacked  from  every  quarter.  .  ,  . 
He  is  more  sensitive  than  many  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  barriers  which  unnecessarily  alienate 
people  and  to  the  exclusiveness  of  many  Chris¬ 
tian  spokesmen.  ...  If  he  is  to  be  condemned, 
let  it  be  for  the  impetuosity  of  a  pastor  who 
will  risk  offending  ninety-nine  safe  souls  to 
rescue  one  in  danger  of  being  lost.  When  he 
is  praised,  let  it  also  be  for  disturbing  some 
neat  conceptions  of  our  largely  inconceivable 
God.”  S.  S.  Garmey 

Commonweal  84:259  My  20  ’66  750w 


“A  liberally  oriented,  popular  theology,  skirt¬ 
ing  close  to  the  ‘God  is  Dead  evaluation.’ 
Better  material  has  already  been  written.” 
Marjorie  O’Brien 

Library  J  91:2499  My  15  ’66  90w 


PIKE,  JOHN.  Watercolor.  175p  il  col  il  $12.50 
Watson-Guptill 

751.4  Water  color  painting  66-18665 

This  book  “instructs  the  reader  on  the  tech¬ 
niques,  tools,  and  materials  of  the  craft.  .  .  . 
The  author  analyzes  papers,  brushes,  colors, 
recommended  palettes,  outdoor  painting  equip¬ 
ment,  studio  equipment,  etc.  He  demonstrates 
what  various  painting  tools  can  do;  shows  how 


to  produce  a  variety  of  washes,  brush  strokes, 
and  textures;  .  .  .  treats  the  various  watercolor 
methods  (wash,  wet- in-wet,  dry  brush,  etc.). 
.  .  .  When  the  reader  has  reached  the  last 
project,  he  has  progressed  from  a  simple  still 
life  of  cereal  boxes  to  the  toughest  of  all 
watercolor  problems,  a  scene  in  semi-dark¬ 
ness.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


.  “This  volume  could  be  used  by  anyone  start¬ 
ing  to  paint,  but  the  artist  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  other  fields  will  gain  more.  Mr. 
Pike’s  style  of  writing  is  personal,  often  giving- 
the  impression  of  dictated  lectures.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  well  reproduced;  however,  some 
examples,  excellent  work  though  they  are,  would 
be  beyond  satisfying  imitation  except  by  the 
most  capable.  Recommended  for  the  collection 
on  art  instruction.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:5380  N  1  ’66  90w 
“The  text  is  brilliantly  lucid,  like  Mr.  Pike’s 
own  watercolors,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  helpful  guide  for  the  postulant  water¬ 
colorist,  or  for  that  matter  a  higher  ambition 
than  to  master  this  lambent  art.”  W.  F.  Buck- 
l©y 

Nat  R  18:1121  N  1  ’66  180w 


PIKE,  ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY.  The  jour¬ 
nals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike;  with  let¬ 
ters  and  related  documents;  ed.  and  annotated 
by  Donaid  Jackson.  2v  464;449p  il  pi  maps 
$20  Univ.  of  Okia.  press 
917.8  The  West — Description  and  travel. 
U.S. — Exploring  expeditions.  Mississippi 
River — Description  and  travel.  New  Mexico 
— Description  and  travel  66-10293 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1810  under 
title;  An  Account  of  Expeditions  to  the  Sources 
of,  the  Mississippi.  The  present  edition  “con¬ 
tains  additional  material  especially  the  maps 
and  papers  captured  from  Lt.  Pike  and  held  for 
over  a  century  in  Mexico.  Also  included  are 
letters  of  Spanish  officials  concerning  Pike’s 
wandering  into  Mexican  territory  (now  New 
Mexico).  While  Zebulon  Pike  is  remembered 
for  Pike’s  Peak  in  Colorado,  he  really  accom¬ 
plished  somewhat  more  before  his  tragic  death 
at  the  age  of  34.  With  a  small  band  of  men  he 
explored  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  dur¬ 
ing  1805-06.  Then,  during  1806-07,  he  performed 
a  similar  exploring  mission  in  the  country 
west  of  St.  Louis,  covering  parts  of  what  is 
now  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Jackson,  editor.  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press 
have  done  a  great  service  to  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  by  reissuing  Pike's  complete  journals. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  large  book,  containing  all  of 
the  documents  relating  to  Pike’s  two  expedi¬ 
tions  and  justifies  the  price.  Recommended  for 
all  collections  of  Western  Americana.”  D.  O. 
Kelley 

Library  J  91:2487  My  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  David  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  S  25  ’66  llOOw 
“Mr.  Jackson,  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press,  has  vastly  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  efforts  of  previous  editors — 
Thomas  Rees  (1811)  and  Elliott  Coues  (1895)  in 
addition  to  Pike  himself  in  the  Conrad  edition 
of  1810 — and,  in  the  course  of  annotating  the 
Journals  and  the  contemporary  correspondence 
he  subjoins,  has  carefully  retraced,  both  on  the 
ground  and  from  the  air,  the  routes  followed  by 
Pike.  .  .  .  This  is  without  doubt  the  definitive 
edition.  .  .  ,  Nobody  else  will  ever  need  to  re¬ 
trace  the  long,  painstaking,  and  at  times  weari¬ 
some  trail  followed  by  Mr.  Jackson.’’  J.  A. 
Plawgood 

Sat  R  49:33  S3  ’66  1000W 
TLS  P1153  D  8  ’66  1050w 


PILKI NGTON,  F.  M.  The  three  sorrowful  tales 
of  Erin;  with  drawings  by  Victor  Ambrus. 
232p  $3.75  Walck.  H.Z. 

398.2  Folklore — Ireland — Juvenile  literature 

66-13952 

“The  stories  are  set  in  the  green  isle  of  Erin, 
long,  long  ago  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  peopled  by  the  heroes  and  kings, 
druids  and  beautiful  maidens,  of  that  far-off 
time.  They  tell  of  the  perilous  quest  of  the 
Sons  of  Tuireann  for  the  eight  magic  things, 
of  the  Children  of  Lir  whose  wicked  stepmother 
turned  them  into  swans,  and  of  the  dangerous 
beauty  of  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows  whose  fate  it 
was  to  bring  death  and  enmity  to  the  heroes  of 
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PILKINGTON,  F.  M .—  Continued 
Ulster  .  .  [These  legends  are  known  as  the] 
Three’ Sorrows  of  Storytelling.  .  .  .  Age  eleven 
and  up.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  66  30w 
“Presented  as  cycles,  the  stories  are  told  In  a 
poetic  language  that  resounds  with  the  majestic 
cadences  associated  with  sages  of  old.  Deirdre  s 
tale  and  that  of  the  Children  of  Lir  may  be 
known  already,  but  to  many  the  Children  of 
Tuireann  may  be  as  new  as  it  is  stirring.  Be¬ 
cause  for  many  this  will  be  a  first  encounter 
with  the  Three  Sorrows  and  because  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  Irish  mythology,  more  ex¬ 
tensive  notes  on  sources  and  history  would  have 
been  appreciated.  With  their  wide  range  of 
theme,  incident,  and  emotion,  however,  the 
tragedies  will  be  counted  a  special  gift  by  ac¬ 
complished  readers  and  storytellers  and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  addition  to  heroic  literature.  P.  L.  M- 
Horn  Bk  42:431  Ag  ’66  160w 
“Because  of  the  very  involved  plots  and  many 
characters,  these  stories,  though,  beautifully 
written,  will  appeal  only  to  the  mature  reader 
who  eniovs  folk  tales.”  Margaret  Hodges 
Library  J  91:4358  S  15  66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  70:749  N  12  65  20w 
“This  is  the  latest  in  the  Bodley  Head’s  heroic 
retellings  from  history  and  legend — a  series 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  draw¬ 
ings  by  Victor  Ambrus  are  still  excellent,  al¬ 
though  some  of  his  earlier  magic  seems  to  have 
rubbed  off  with  use.” 

TLS  pll36  D  9  ’65  90w 


PINCHERLE,  ALBERTO.  See  Moravia,  A. 


P1NCUS,  JOHN.  Economic  aid  and  international 
cost  sharing.  (Rand  ser)  221p  $6.50  Johns 
Hopkins  press 

338.91  Economic  assistance.  International 
economic  relations.  Underdeveloped  areas 

65-19539 

“The  primary  objectives  [of  this  study]  are 
to  investigate  what  lies  behind  the  demand  for 
economic  aid;  what  influences  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  economic  aid  .costs;  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  at  present,  that  supply  and  distribution 
meet  criteria  of  adequacy,  efficiency,  and  eq¬ 
uity;  and  what  methods  can  be  used  to  increase 
equitably’  the  flow  of  resources  from  rich  to 
poor  countries.”  (Pref)  “The  study  was  under¬ 
taken  as  part  of  The  RAND  Corporation’s  re¬ 
search  program  for  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  International  Security 
Affairs.  Large  sections  of  Chapters  3,5,  and  6 
previously  appeared  as  Rand  Corporation  pub¬ 
lications.  A  condensed  version  of  Chapter  6 
appeared  in  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1964,  as 
‘What  Policy  for  Commodities?'  Part  of  Chapter 
5  appeared  in  The  Review  of  Economics  and 
Statistics,  November  1963.  as  ‘The  Cost  of 
Foreign  Aid.’  ”  (Acknowledgments)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“[The  author  concludes  that]  the  foreign  aid 
requirements  of  the  less  developed  countries 
by  1975  will  increase  from  present  levels  by 
at  least  $5  billion  a  year.  .  .  .  [Pie]  has 
written  a  useful  book  .  .  .  but  unhappily  he 
fails  to  And  the  key  to  raising  aid  by  the  $5 
billion  he  believes  will  be'  required.”  R  N. 
Cooper 

Am  Econ  R  56:616  Je  ’66  750w 


“The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these 
studies,  which  make  the  book  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  reading  .  .  .  [are]  the  author’s  per¬ 
sistent  questioning  of  the  conventional  justi¬ 
fications  for  giving  foreign  aid,  in  spite  of  his 
commitment  to  its  advocacy,  and  .  .  .  his  care¬ 
ful  application  of  economic  theory  and  quanti¬ 
tative  methods  to  an  area  in  which  careless  or 
deliberate  conceptual  confusion  has  been  the 
general  practice.  Unfortunately,  these  virtues 
are  flawed  by  a  rather  choppy  style  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  the  author  is  misled 
by  his  conformity  with  the  conventional  prac¬ 
tice  of  analyzing  aid  needs  and  contributions 
in  terms  of  foreign  exchange  rather  that  real 
resources.”  PI.  G.  Johnson 

J  Pol  Econ  79:94  F  ’66  750w 


Although  difficult  to  read,  this  is  a  valuabl 
book  for  research  and  special  collections  o: 
the  university  level.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  90:3280  Ag  ’65  120w 
“[This  book  will  be  useful]  as  a  compre 
hensive  guide  to  the  received  literature  on  th 


technical  economic  aspects  of  the  subject.  .  . 
In  demonstrating  the  inconclusiveness  of  [eco¬ 
nomic  considerations,  Mr  Payne]  has  perhaps 
cleared  the  way  for  future  work  .  .  .  [that  can] 
pay  full  heed  to  the  important,  but  as  yet  not 
fully  explicit,  political  and  sociological  factors 
that  are  really  decisive.  .  .  .  Most  scholars 
interested  in  this  question  will  not,  however, 
[consult]  Pincus’s  book,  but  rather  the  more 
explicitly  theoretical  work  of  the  type  con¬ 
tained  in  Mancur  Olson’s  recent  and  splendid 
study,  The  Logic  of  Collective  Action:  Public 
Goods  and  the  Theory  of  Groups  [BRD  1966]. 
Of  the  essentially  psychological  and  political 
analyses  of  the  motivations  and  incentives  that 
underlie  national  action  and  policy,  Pincus’s 
book  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  turning  point 
in  our  knowledge;  but  perhaps  it  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  starting  point.”  Gerald  Garvey 
World  Pol  18:735  J1  ’66  7100w 


PINNEY,  ROY.  Quest  for  the  unknown;  ex¬ 
plorers  of  today.  128p  il  $3.75  Lippincott 
50S.3  Scientific  expeditions — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Explorers — Juvenile  literature 

65-21655 

The  author  describes  some  of  the  “  ‘unknown’ 
regions  where  exploration  and  discovery  are 
stili  possible  today.  Such  topics  as  under¬ 
water  archaeology,  the  ascent  of  Mount  Ever¬ 
est,  spelunking,  the  mystery  of  the  Abomin¬ 
able  Snowman,  and  the  search  for  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  mines  are  explored.  [Index.]  Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


"In  the  20th  century,  many  men  and  women 
who  dedicate  their  lives  to  such  adventures  are 
usually  professional  scientists  who  delve  into 
the  unknown  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  men. 
The  author  has  chosen  a  vast  variety  of  ex¬ 
plorers.  .  .  .  Every  detailed  adventure  story 
here  will  excite  youthful  minds  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  interest  them  enough  to  do  further  re¬ 
search.  Recommended  for  the  High  School 
library.” 

Best  Sell  25:394  Ja  1  ’66  140w 
“The  author’s  primary  objective  is  to  enter¬ 
tain  rather  than  instruct  and  he  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably.  Adventure-minded  boys  should  enjoy 
this  one.”  J.  T.  Gillespie 

Library  J  90:5099  N  15  ’65  80w 


PIPER,  DAVID.  Trial  by  battle;  with  a  pref. 
by  Frank  Kermode  213p  il  $5.95  Chilmark 
press 

65-26088 

“The  story  concerns  the  final  months  in  the 
life  of  Alan  Mart,  a  Cambridge  graduate  who 
finds  himself  posted  to  the  Indian  Army.  He 
is  indoctrinated  in  the  ways'  of  fighting  a  jun¬ 
gle  war  m  an  army  of  dark-skinned  men 
commanded  by  Englishmen,  and  finally  is 
caught  up  in  the  disastrous  defeat  in  Malaya.” 
(Look  Week)  This  was  originally  published  in 
England  in  1959  under  the  pseudonym  Peter 
Tovvry. 


ine  latest  novel  ot  the  war  to  come  my 
way  is  written  by  an  Englishman  now  ap¬ 
proaching  50  who  _  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Indian  Army  during’  the  Malayan  campaign. 

.  •  .  lit]  is  lucid,  quiet,  perceptive,  humane, 
ami  to  a  large  degree  autobiographical.  .  .  . 
Trial  by  Battle  is  admirable  in  many  ways, 
but  1  did  not  hnd  it  particularly  moving.  Is  it 
because  its  themes  have  been  explored  so  many 
times  before,  or  is  it  because  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  imposed  by  the  25  years  that  have 
passed?  Kenneth  Lamott 

Bock  Week  pI8  F  13  ’66  300w 
Choice  3:211  My  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  90:4364  O  15  ’65  150w 
“This  is  an  old  story,  told  in  an  old-fashioned 
way.  No  other  way  would  serve  to  tell  quite 
this  story.  As  a  piece  of  art.  Trial  by  Battle 
isn  t  exactly  magnificent,  you  may  feel,  but 

It  '?  'v«r'  >^va-n.  a?  ?•  ^ew  young  men  knew 

it,  briefly.’  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:10  Ja  20  ’66  400w 
“A  brilliant  delineation  of  a  young  English¬ 
man  s  wartime  experience  in  the  debacle  of 
Malaya.  This  is  not  ‘at  bottom,  a  war 

novel  at  all,  says  Frank  Kermode  in  a  be- 
roused  introduction.  As  Mr.  Eliot  once  said. 
War  is  not  life:  it  is  a  situation.”  ’  Well,  Mr. 
r  iper  s  war  is  a  situation  that  stunningly  de- 
picts  courage,  cruelty  and  fear  as  they"  reveal 
themselves  m  a  half-forgotten  holocaust.  If 
this  is  not  a  war  novel,  it  will  have  to  do 
till  one  comes  along.  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ja  9  ’66  270w 
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PIPER,  OTTO  A.  Protestantism  in  an  ecumen¬ 
ical  age:  its  root,  its  right,  its  task.  254p 
$4.50  Fortress  press 

284  Christian  union.  Protestantism  65-13408 


•'In  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Piper  considers 
the  role  of  Protestantism,  in  the,  modern  world 
and  analyzes  the  factors  challenging  Protestant¬ 
ism  ti.e.  militant  atheism.  Islamic  propaganda, 
Roman  Catholicism,  Secularism).  The  second 
part  of  the  book  surveys  the  basic  problem 
confronting  modern  Protestantism  in  its  search 
for  a  place  in  ecumenical  church  life.  the 
final  section  .  .  .  looks  at  the  ecumenical  task 
of  Protestantism,  noting  reasons  why  its  ex¬ 
istence  should  continue,  and  suggesting  possible 
lines  of  future  development.”  iChoice)  Index. 


Choice  3:533  S  ’66  170w 

"An  original  and,  provocative  contribution  to 
ecumenical  discussion.  .  .  .  .  [Piper]  maintains 
that  Protestantism  is  not  simply  a  corrective 
to  Roman  Catholicism  but  represents  a  new  and 
vital  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  .  .  • 

I  The  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement],  he 
contends,  should  be  spiritual  cooperation  and 
Christian  renewal  rather  than  organic  union. 

Despite  the  many  sound  and  creative  in¬ 
sights  in  this  book,  one  may  question  whether 
Piper  does  full  justice  to  the  goals, of  ecumeni¬ 
cal  Protestantism.  ...  I  concur  m  his  judg¬ 
ment  that  ecumenical  unity  does  not  entail  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome;  but  might  it  not  involve  reunion 
with  a  rejuvenated  and  reformed  Roman 

ChUrCh6hr?sPanIC°enStCury  82:1450  N  24  '65  900w 


PIZER,  DONALD.  The  novels  of  Frank  Norris. 

209p  $6.75  Ind.  univ.  press 
813  Norris,  Frank  66-12734 

The  author,  professor  of  English  at  Newcomb 
College,  explores  “Norris’  mind  and,  art  pri¬ 
marily  by  discussing  his  ideas  and  his  novels, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Vandover  and  the 
Brute  [BRD  1914],  McTeague,  and  The  Octo¬ 
pus,  referring  to  other  aspects  of  his  work, 
career,  and  times  as  they  shed  light  on  his 
novels  .  .  [His]  thesis  is  that  Norris’  novels 
are  all  of  a  piece  .  .  .  [and  that  they]  arise 
out  of  a  coherent  conception  of  man,  nature, 
and  God,  though  they  derive  from  different 
parts  of  that  conception.  .  .  .  From  another 
angle,  this  book  is  a  study  in  how  the  imagina¬ 
tion  creates  Lhe  material  of  fiction  out  ot  the 
interaction  between  the  issues  of  an  age  and 
the  personal  experience  and  temperament  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  those  issues.  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“Pizer  argues  that  Norris  derived  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Social  Darwinism  from  Spen¬ 
cer  and  John  Fiske  and  his  Berkeley  teacher, 
Joseph  Be  Conte.  He  was  attracted,  not  by 
Zola’s  materialistic  determinism,  but  by  his 
using  the  passionate  and  violent.  .  .  .  Pizer  s 
book  confines  itself  to  examining  the  novels 
logic  and  artistry.  Specialized  undergraduates, 
will  find  the  scholarship  [and]  thoroughness  ot 
application  .  .  .  valuable.” 

Choice  3:773  N  ’66  230w 

“[The  author]  does  not  consider  Norris  a 
great  novelist,  believing  that  his  work  lacks 
the  degree  of  human  understanding  essential 
for  greatness.  But,  he  adds,  Vandover,  Mc¬ 
Teague,  Octopus,  and  The  Pit  will  continue  to 
be  read  for  some  time  to  come  for  the  vitality 
of  their  themes  and  the  strength  of  Norms  s 
creative  imagination.” 

Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:1425  Mr  15  ’66  150w 


PIZER,  VERNON,  jt.  auth.  The  useful  atom. 
See  Anderson,  W.  R. 


PLANNING  CONFERENCE  ON  INFORMA¬ 
TION  TRANSFER  EXPERIMENTS.  Intrex: 
report  of  a  Planning  Conference  on  Informa¬ 
tion  Transfer  Experiments.  September  3, 
1965:  ed.  by  Carl  F.  J.  Overhage  and  R. 
Joyce  Harman:  sponsored  by,  the.  Independ¬ 
ence  foundation  of  Philadelphia.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  276p  $5;  pa  $3.50  Mass.  inst.  of 
technology 


029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems.  Libraries,  College  and  university.  Li¬ 
braries — Automation  65-28409 


“The  INTREX  (INformation  TRansfer  Ex¬ 
periments)  project  .  .  .  will  be  a  four-year 
plan  to  develop  an  information  system  to  meet 
a  wide  variety  of  needs  for  information  serv¬ 
ices.  The  program  will  be  built  around  a  model 
university  library  where  procedures  have  been 


developed  specifically  toward  the  optimum 
usage  of  data  processing  techniques.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  network  of  libraries  and  the 
techniques  to  permit  remote  on-line  tapping 
of  the  network  are  of  major  concern  to  the 
project.  .  .  .  [This  volume]  represents  the 
general  consensus  of  a  group  of  30  [conference] 
participants  and  additional  visitors  but  is  not 
in  any  way  a  transcript  of  any  of  the  meeting 
sessions.  During  the  conference,  over  140  work¬ 
ing  papers  were  produced  in  the  form  of  short 
informal  memoranda.  Twenty-three  of  these 
in  an  informal,  unrevised  form  are  included 
in  the  appendix.”  (Special  Libraries) 


“Every  librarian  concerned  about  the  future 
of  libraries  will  have  to  give  careful  attention 
to  this  well  written  and  speedily  published  .  .  . 
account.  It  is  a  broad  and  sensible  approach 
to  current  problems.”  D.  S.  Culbertson 
Library  J  91:2462  My  15  ’66  410w 
“The  total  project  is  composed  of  many 
carefully  interwoven  approaches  to  today's  in¬ 
formation  problems.  The  report  is  an  interest¬ 
ing,  and  generally  easy  to  read,  account  of  the 
preliminary  planning  for  the  pilot  project  and 
how  the  widely  divergent  views  of  many  par¬ 
ticipants  were  welded  into  a  well  codified  pro¬ 
gram.”  J.  C.  Andrews 

Special  Libraries  57:260  Ap  ’66  550w 


PLATE,  ROBERT.  Alexander  Wilson,  wanderer 
in  the  wilderness;  il.  from  Wilson’s  American 
ornithology.  21 6p  $4.50  McKay 
B  or  92  Wilson.  Alexander  66-11348 

A  biography  of  Scottish  born  Alexander  Wil¬ 
son  who  became  the  Father  of  American  or¬ 
nithology,  and  America’s  first  great  bird  painter. 
The  book  traces  his  career  as  poet,  weaver, 
peddler,  teacher,  scientist,  and  painter,  and 
recounts  his  ill-fated  loves.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:143  J1  1  ’66  UOw  [YA] 

“Mr.  Plate  portrays  his  brooding  subject  with 
remarkable  understanding  for  his  vacillating 
moods  and  desires.  For  young  people  twelve  and 
over  particularly  interested  in  art  or  ornithology, 
the  insight  into  a  complex  personality  and  the 
description  of  the  working  techniques  which  pro¬ 
duced  American  Ornithology  make  fine  reading. 
Illustrations  show  Wilson’s  work.”  P.  L.  M. 
Horn  Bk  42:442  Ag  ’66  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:78  N  '66  50w 


PLATH,  SYLVIA.  Ariel.  86p  $4.95  Harper 
811 

This  collection  was  first  “published  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  spring  two  years  after  [the  poet’s] 
death.”  (Reporter)  For  her  previous  volume 
The  Colossus  and  Other  Poems  see  BRD  1962. 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Davison 

Atlantic  218:76  Ag  ’66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Irving'  Feldman 

Book  Week  p3  Je  19  ’66  1450w 
Choice  3:650  O  '66  llOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Je  30  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:92  Ag  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:2851  Je  1  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Spender 

New  Repub  154:23  Je  18  ’66  1950w 
“There  are  several  bad  reasons  for  admiring 
Sylvia  Plath’s  postumous  volume,  and  they  are 
intricately  involved  with  the  good  ones.  The 
poems  conform  exactly  to  a  stereotyped  con¬ 
temporary  idea:  that  poems  should  be  a  strenu¬ 
ous  exploration  of  suffering,  the  more  painful 
the  better.  .  .  .  The  personal  tragedy  behind 
them  entirely  confirms  the  ‘sincerity’  of  the 
preoccupations  .  .  .  but  doesn’t  make  them  any 
easier  to  discuss.  .  .  .  One  can  admire  the  au¬ 
thoritative  use  of  free  verse:  what  at  first 
seems  slack  and  random  .  .  .  takes  on  a  hard 
clarity  as  rereading  shows  up  the  care  with 
the  lines  have  been  wrought  and  balanced,  or 
the  plain  economy  which  demands  just  those 
words  and  no  others.  .  .  .  But  just  how  great 
a  talent  her  premature  death  destroyed  is  still 
obscure.  A  unique  one,  certainly,  obsessive 
about  words  and  eloquent  about  obsessions,  and 
with  an  energy  which  could  fairly  be  called 
demonic."  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  69:687  Ap  30  ’65  500w 
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PLATH,  SYLVIA — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Gene  Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  26  66  550w 
Newsweek  67:109A-B  Je  20  ’66  350w 


“It  is  fair  to  say  that  no(  group  of  poems 
since  Dylan  Thomas’s  Deaths  and  Entrances 
[in  his  Selected  Writings,  BRD  10463  has  had 
as  vivid  and  disturbing-  an  impact  on  English 
critics  and  readers:  as  has  Ariel.  .  .  .  The 
vehemence  and  intimacy  of  the  verse  is  such  as 
to  constitute  a  very  powerful  rhetoric  and 
sincerity.  .  .  .  These  poems  .  .  .  are  a  bitter 
triumph,  proof  of  the  capacity  of  poetry  to  give 
to  reality  the  greater  permanence  of  the  imag¬ 
ined.’’  George  Steiner 

Reporter  33:51  O  7  ’65  2G50W 


“If,  as  Robert  Frost  pointed  out,  the  purpose 
of  any  poem  is  to  be  different  from  every 
other  poem,  Ariel  fails.  We  read  the  same 
poem  over  and  oyer.  The  same  techniques  re¬ 
cur.  Subjects  are  not  really  examined,  ex¬ 
plored,  reviewed.  They  become  opportunities 
for  the  personality  to  impose  itself:  they  are 
reviled,  distorted,  made  terrifying.  .  .  .  Without 
surprise,  poems  become  dull.  The  intensity  of 
emotion  out  of  which  Ariel  undoubtedly  grew 
loses  its  force  for  the  reader.  .  .  .  [The  book! 
is  best  viewed  as  a  case  study.  Sylvia  Plath 
had,  to  be  sure,  a  way  with  language  and 
rhythm:  but  unless  experiencing  the  identity 
created  in  these  poems  vivifies  the  lives  of 
readers  there  is  little  reason  for  them.’’  Dan 
Jaffa 

Sat  R  49:29  O  15  ’66  750w 

Time  87:118  Je  10  ’66  lOOOw 


“[Miss  Plath’s  poems  are  full  of]  gods,  inex¬ 
orable  and  often  terrible  forces  driving  through 
her  mind  and  body  regardless  of  -any  conse¬ 
quences:  and  the  first  accomplishment  of  Artel 
is  that  it  makes  their  existence  real.  ...  Yet 
there  is  another  quality  in  some  of  the  poems: 
an  ability — ability  with  language,  ability  of 
spirit — to  confront  the  horrors  [and!  ...  to 
make  mocking  caricatures  out  of  them  at  the 
very  moment  that  they  threaten  to  suffocate 
her.  .  .  .  [One  poem  that]  grapples  with  her 
relationship  with  her  German  father  .  .  . 

‘Daddy’,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  poem  in  the 
book.  .  .  .  [There  are]  a  few  poems  of  com¬ 
paratively  happy  intensity.  .  .  .  There  are,  too, 
a  number  of  poems  that  seem  like  parodies  of 
a  Sylvia  Plath  poem.  .  .  .  But  such  duds  are 
of  no  importance,  just  relics  of  a  bid  for  in¬ 
tensity  that  on  those  occasions  failed.  The  bids 
that  came  off  make  this  one  of  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  volumes  of  poetry  published  for  a  very 
long  time.” 

TLS  pl071  N  25  ’65  S50w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxl  autumn  ’66  llOw 


PLATO.  Plato’s  Republic;  ed.  and  tr  bv  I.  A. 

Richards.  195p  $4.75;  pa  $1.95  Cambridge 
184  Philosophy,  Ancient.  Political  science. 
Utopias  66-10544 

This  is  a  shortened  version  of  the  Republic 
translated  into  contemporary  English. 

“Many  passages  which  are  repetitive  and 
verbose  have  been  .abbreviated  [in  this  transla¬ 
tion]:  a  few  sections  have  been  paraphrased 
so  as  to  retain  the  essential  meaning  but  not  to 
provide  a  literal  translation  of  Plato’s  words. 
The  effect  is  a  lively  version  for  the  general 
reader  which  must  be  used  with  caution  by  the 
serious  student.  M.  E.  Reesor 

Class  World  60:72  O  ’66  180w 
p‘‘[Thispis  a]  brief,  very  readable  version  of 
Plato  s  Republic.  .Written  for  the  high  school 
or  lay  reader  it  is  probably  the  newest  treat¬ 
ment  since  Jewett  s.  .  .  .  The  main  point  of 
each  Book  is  kept  clearly  in  focus  and  can  be 
readily  grasped .  by  the  student.  There  are  no 
references  to  original,  text,. no  illustrations  and 
no  index;,  but,  the  simplicity  of  this  text  and 
excellent  introduction  by  the  author  make  them 
unnecessary.  .  .  This  is  not  merely  a  simplified 
yersion  of  a  classic  but  an  intelligent  re-working 
of  Plato  by  a,  sound  scholar  ‘to  be  read  by  new¬ 
comers  to  Plato’s  territory.’  ”  S  SI  K-mtmJn 
Library  J  91:4670' O  1  ’66  180w  [YA] 


and  results  of  Minoan  archaeology.  He  relives 
the  whole  of  an  archaeological  excavation,  shows 
how  research  formulates  questions  and  how  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  are  extended.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chronological  table  of  Minoan 
civilization.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:146  O  ’66  70w 
Best  Sell  26:186  Ag  15  ’66  80w 
“Nicolas  Platon  has  given  some  30  years  of 
his  life  to,  Cretan  archaeology.  ...  In  this 
book  he  deals  with  the  entirety  of  Cretan  pre¬ 
history.  Numerous  controversies  have  developed 
among  experts  on  Crete  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  sides.  The  non-specialist  will 
greatly  enjoy  the  .magnificent  illustrations 
which  tell  their  own  story.  Plighly  recommended 
to  ali  libraries.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:4659  O  1  ’66  140w 


PLATT,  JOHN  R.,  ed.  New  views  on  the 
nature  of  man.  152p  $5  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
501  Science — Philosophy.  Man  65-24980 

These  lectures  “sought  to  initiate  ‘a  new 
discussion  for  our  times  on  the  nature  of  man, 
his  place  in  the  universe,  and  his  biological,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  social  potentialities.’  ”  (Library 
J)  Contents:  Mari's  place  in  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse.  by  W.  F  Libby;  Determinacy.  in¬ 
dividuality.  and  the  problem  of  free  will,  by 
George  Wald;  The  science  of  science,  by  D.  J. 
de  Solla  Price:  Mind,  brain,  and  humanist 
values,  by  R.  W.  Sperry;  The  impact  of  the 
concept  of  culture  on  the  concept  of  man, 
by  Clifford  Geertz;  The  sense  of  crisis,  by  J.  M. 
Redfield.  The  lectures  were  published  sep¬ 
arately  in  abbreviated  form  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Atomic  Scientists.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  J .  K.  Rantor 

Ann  Am  Acad  366  :201  J1  ’66  400w 
“The  first  four  essays  in  this  work  .  .  .  cover 
ground  that  has  been  gone  over  many  times  by 
scientists  with  either  a  professed  or  assumed 
positivist  view  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  These  four 
speakers  present  conclusions  about  free  will, 
man’s  future  possibilities,  etc.,  and  the  lectures 
suffer  by  an  apparent  lack  of  technical  back¬ 
ground  in  these  areas.  The  last  two,  anthro- 
pologist  Clifford  Geertz  and  historian  James 
Redfield,  show  a  command  of  the  authors’  field 
specialty,  but  also  an  awareness  of  the 
difference  between  that  field  and  philosophy  as 
such.  Not  a  necessary  purchase.” 

Choice  3:623  O  ’66  190w 
“This  multidisciplinary  scientific  approach  to 
a  knotty  philosophical  problem  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  valid  approach  in  our  age  of  specialization 
and  splintered  knowledge.  Informed  laymen  and 
scholars  in  general  will  find  this  book  thought 
provoking.”  Harold  Bloomqulst 

Library  J  91:261  Ja  15  ’66  150w 
“Clifford  Geertz’s  lecture,  ‘The  impact  of  the 
concept  of  culture  on  the  concept  of  man’  .  .  . 
is. alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  natural 
scientists  who  ..  .  .  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  available  views  of  the  nature  of  man  but 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  the  integration  that 
Geertz  presents.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  an  insight 
into  a  possible  new  way  of  understanding  free 
will,  determinism,  and  the  nature  of  man'.  This 
^.SI™t  seems  not  to  have  been  appreciated  by 
Platt  or.  by  the  other  contributors  to  the  lec¬ 
ture  series.  Van  Rensselaer  Potter 

Science  154:372  O  21  ’66  380w 
“These  chapters  are  the  permanent  record 
»  new  series  of  Monday  lectures  [delivered 
m  196.p1  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  if 
subsequent  lectures  maintain  the  standard  here 
set  they  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
discussion  of  broader  scientific  issues.  . 

/heY  atfemPt  to  answer  the  eternal  questions, 
Where  do  we  come  from?  Who  are  we’  Where 
F'e  we  going?  .  .  It.  would  be  too  much  to 

hope  that  these  six  lectures  wifi  in  themselves 
constitute  a  new  consensus,  hut  there  are  some 
welcome  signs  of  agreement  across  frontiers  ” 
TLS  p599  J1  7  ’66  380w 


PV'a'"!"9N'  ,n,<?OLAS.  Crete:  tr.  from  the  Greek 
Worldap°ubffla  mUndi  S6r)  223P  U  co1  U  $10 
913.39  Crete — Antiquities  66-6047 

A  Greek  archeologist  who  discovered  fhe 
palace  of  Zakro.  Crete’s  fourth  largest  palace 
on£  which  had  not  been  burned  or 
plundered,  discusses  the  “methods,  problems 


'T‘  JOHN  RADER.  The  step  to  man.  216p 

55d.9o  Wiley 

301.2  Social  change.  Progress.  Man 

.  66-17620 

1  he  associate  director  of  the  Mental  Health 
Research  Institute  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
“has  drawn  together  a  series  of  .  .  .  essavs  on 

min  -'’fS-  £oc!al  a,n(l  Intellectual  nature  of 
ffan-  , .  (Publisher  s  note)  Topics  covered  include 
the  libraries  of  the  future;  scientific  methods; 
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social  inventions  and  chain  reactions;  the  design 
of  stabilization;  a  World  Peace  Authority;  .  .  . 
research  on  social  problems;  changing  human 
nature;  ‘Start  Here’  (an  immediacy  of  response 
comprising  a  spontaneous  ethic) ;  and  finally 
‘The  Step  to  Man’,  a  quantum  jump  to  a  new 
condition,  which  ‘if  it  succeeds  will  make  us 
participants  in  the  most  incredible  event  in 
evolution’.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


‘‘[Dr.  Platt]  writes  clearly  and  well,  and  from 
time  to  time  strikes  a  note  of  genuine  eloquence. 

.  .  .  The  twelve  essays  are  somewhat  uneven, 
and  a  few  duplications  could  well  have  been 
eliminated.  But  they  drive  with  freshness, 
imagination,  and  power  to  a  single  conclusion: 
Man  can  prevail.  The  note  is  primarily  one  of 
optimism.  Mankind,  says  Dr.  Platt,  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  difficult  period  in  his  history. 

.  .  ..  These  essays  all  deal  with  ways  and  means 
to  increase  human  intelligence,  and,  by  using 
the  scientific  method  and  attitude,  to  give  us 
more  power  to  overcome  the  massive  human 
problems  that  lie  ahead.  ...  [If  mankind  sur¬ 
vives  the  test  ahead]  there  will  still  be  problems 
[m^  the  world  of  the  future]  more  problems,  I 
believe  than  Dr.  Platt  allows  for.”  Stuart  Chase 
Sat  R  49:36  Ag  13  '66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Van  Rensselaer  Potter 
Science  154:372  O  21  ’66  600w 

.  ‘‘The  twelve  essays  (six  previously  pub¬ 
lished)  are  unified  by  the  author's  judgment, 
common  sense,  and  awareness  of  what  lies 
ahead.  He  is  more  than  a  professional  intel¬ 
lectual.  .  .  .  Mr.  Platt  is  not  concerned  with 
dreams.  We  have  to  start,  he  says,  on  the 
practical  task  of  creating  a  world  based  not 
on  the  coupled  extremes  of  transcendental 
religion  and  pathological  aggression  but  on  two 
authentic  human  responses:  science  and  love, 
which  now  have  to  be  coordinated.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  room  for  doubt.  Whatever  the  future 
holds,  this  book  is  one  signal  of  what  must 
soon  become  a  world  conversion  of  attitude  if 
the  species  and  its  tradition  are  to  be  saved. 
.  .  .  [However]  great  historical  transforma¬ 
tions  are  the  eruption  into  conscious  action  of 
what  has  long  been  prepared  in  the  unconscious 
and  semi-conscious  minds  of  millions.  This 
deeper,  organic,  and  less  conscious  aspect  of 
historical  change,  where  its  continuity  rests, 
is  neglected  by  Mr.  Platt  in  this  book.” 

TLS  p666  J1  28  ’66  700w 


PLAUT,  W.  GUNTHER.  The  case  for  the 
chosen  people.  205p  $4.50  Doubleday 

296  Judaism  65-19869 

“As  he  explains  the  .  .  .  significance  of  the 
Jewish  claim  to  be  God’s  chosen  people,  Dr, 
Plaut  analyzes  a  variety  of  viewpoints  of 
Jewish  history  including  those  of  the  Marxists, 
historians  Spengler  and  Toynbee,  Sigmund 
Freud,  and  others.  He  highlights  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  modern  Orthodox,  Conservative, 
and  Liberal-Reform  Jews,  and  concludes  with 
a  personal  postscript  describing  his  own  way 
from  law  school  to  the  rabbinate,  from  fear 
of  the  Nazis  to  faith.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“After  describing  the  Orthodox  Jewish  ap¬ 
proach  to  life,  the  author  tells  us  that,  ‘.  .  . 
(this  way)  can  no  longer  be  mine,  nor  can 
it  be  walked  by  any  who  do  not  accept  the 
literal  divinity  of  the  Bible.’  For  those  Jewish 
students  who  share  this  view,  this  work  af¬ 
fords  thought  provoking  guidance;  for  those 
Jewish  students  who  are  Orthodox  Jews,  this 
work  provides  a  look  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
religious  non-traditionalist.  For  the  non-Jewish, 
Plaut  presents  a  readable  account  of  the  ways 
in  which  different  segments  of  the  Jewish 
population  view  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
non-Jewish  world.” 

Choice  3:222  My  ’66  140w 

“[Rabbi  Plaut]  searches  passionately  for 
truth.  His  sight  of  truth  may  be  fragmentary, 
even  illusory,  yet  he  follows  It  with  stubborn 
faith.  There  is  poignancy  In  his  presentation 
of  his  growth  from  uncritical  acceptance  of 
orthodoxy  _  to  his  present  liberality.”  Marie 
Loewenstein 

Library  J  90:4088  O  1  ’65  190w 


PLAZA,  LUIS  DE  LA.  Systematic  glossary  of 
selected  economic  and  social  terms  Eng¬ 
lish/French/Spanish/Russian.  See  Paenson.  I. 


PLSMPTON,  GEORGE.  Paper  Lion.  362p  pi  $5.95 
Harper- 

796. 33  Football  64-20541 

“These  are  experiences  of  a  professional 
writer  (author  of  Out  of  My  League)  IBRD 
1961],  masquerading  as  a  regular  member 
of  a  professional  football  team.  Groomed  for 
duty  as  an  unheralded  'rookie’  for  the  Detroit 
Lions  of  the  National  Football  League  in  1963, 
he  provides  an  .  .  .  insight  into  the  activities 
of  tire  professional  football  world.”  (Library  J) 


“Plimpton,  a  New  York  socialite  and  editor 
of  The  Paris  Review,  seemed  at  first  to  be 
pushing  the  ‘out-of-my  league’  idea  much  too 
far.  A  tall,  bony,  soda-straw  of  a  man  coveting 
a  place  among  250-pound  mesomorphs,  he  must 
have  been  the  verv  image  of  the  Central  Park 
quarterback.  .  .  .  [Yet]  Plimpton  emerged  intact 
from  the  Lions’  den  and  has  written  what  is 
possibly  the  most  arresting  and  delightful  nar¬ 
rative  in  all  of  sports  literature.  For  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  gimmick  soon  gives  way  to  solid 
reportage,  in  which  he  captures  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  pro  football  with  uncommon  fidelity. 

.  .  .  It  is  Plimpton’s  skill  as  an  author  that 
turns  his  flimsy  scheme  to  play  quarterback 
into  a  perfectly  acceptable  narrative  device.” 
Myron  Cope  , 

Book  Week  pi  O  23  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  14  ’66 

450w 

“[George  Plimpton]  is  irresistible;  .  .  .  and 
his  book  on  what  it  feels  like  to  play  quarter¬ 
back  with  the  Detroit  Lions  is  masterly.  Now 
that  non-fiction  novels  are  in,  this  may  stand 
as  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  glimpses  of  per¬ 
sonality- — if  only  one  snapshot  of  Bertha,  a 
poetry-writing  cleaning  woman — are  bright  and 
keen;  the  knockabout  side  of  life  in  a  summer 
training  camp  is  caught  with  beautiful  dex¬ 
terity.”  Alan  Pryce- Jones 

Commonweal  85:271  D  2  '66  160w 
“A  prolific  work,  [this]  is  filled  with  innu¬ 
merable  details  of  every  conceivable  type,  gen¬ 
erously  sprinkled  with  humor  and  lore.  Contains 
a  roster  of  the  Detroit  Lions  Club  indicating 
age,  height,  and  weight  of  each  player  and 
college  represented.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  S.  J. 
Riecardi 

Library  J  91:5425  N  1  ’66  90w 
“[The  author’s]  keen  observation  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  would-be  members  of  the  team  is 
enlightening.  This  will  be  enjoyed  by  boys  with 
dreams  of  the  big  leagues.  Training-quarters 
language  is  blue  and  earthv  at  times.” 

Library  J  91:6222  D  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  30  ’66  1000W 
New  Yorker  42:245  N  12  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  49:60  D  10  ’66  650w 


PLOSS,  SIDNEY  1.  Conflict  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  in  Soviet  Russia:  a  case  study  of  agri¬ 
cultural  policy,  1953-1963:  sponsored  by  the 
Princeton  center  of  int.  studies.  312p  $6.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

338.1  Agriculture  and  state.  Agriculture^— 
Russia  65-12992 

For  descriptive  note,  review1  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Campbell 

Am  Hist  R  71:629  Ja  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Ballard 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1054  D  ’65  650w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Wiles 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:21  Ap  28  ’66  1400w 

Reviewed  by  S,  F.  Cohen 

Po!  Sci  Q  81:320  Je  ’66  550w 


PLOWMAN,  STEPHANIE.  The  road  to  Sardis. 
380p  maps  $4.50  Houghton 

66-17173 


This  novel  is  set  in  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  period 
in  which  Athens  lost  her  supremacy  over 
Greece.  Lycius,  a  member  of  the  foremost 
Athenian  family,  tells  the  story.  As  a  boy  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  (a  cousin)  he  delights  in 
file  prospect  of  going  to  war.  Over  the  years  his 
family  is  steadily  killed  off,  while  the  politics 
of  the  city  becomes  increasingly  hysterical 
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PLOWMAN,  STEPHANIE — Continued 


and  corrupt.  He  experiences  the  miseries  of  de¬ 
feat  and  surrender,  and  finally  leaves  for  Sar¬ 
dis  as  a  mercenary  of  the  Persians..  .  .  Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crane  '  -vn 

Best  Sell  26:153  Ji  15  ’66  340w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p!4  Jl  24  ’66  lOw  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:439  Ag  ’66  200w 
“This  richly  textured  plot  is  peopled  with 
such  famous  names  as  Sophocles,  Alcibiades, 
Euripides,  and  Socrates,  while  the  action  is 
supplied  by  a  gruesomely  real  account  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  This  is  intended,  and 
therefore  styled,  for  the  young  reader  yet  deals 
with  subjects  which  presuppose  a  classical 
training  far  beyond  the  average  adolescent 
reader.  A  definite  weakness  in  plot  structure 
is  caused  by  suppressing  the  nature  of  .  the 
relationship  between  Lycius  and  his  friend 
Callistratus — a  most  common  one  in  that  time 
and  place — however  inappropriate  m  a  book 
for  the  young  reader.  A  well-written  book 
recommended  only  for  the  unusual  and  mature 

teenager.”  Edith  Crawford  _ 

Library  J  91:2712  My  15  6o  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek  „„  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p30  My  8  66 
140w 

“This  is  a  book  for  philhellenes  who  are  not 
quite  old  enough  for  Mary  Renault’s  The 
Last  of  the  Wine  [BHD  1956],  It  is  virtually 
the  same  story.  .  .  .  However,  by  means  of 
new  appraisals  and  emphases  and  by  sheer 
good  story-telling,  the  author  has  made  the 
subject  her  own.  .  .  .  The  sights,  sounds  and 
smells  of  an  almost-vanished  Greece  are  beauti¬ 
fully  recaptured.  Some  may  find  too  depress¬ 
ing  the  despair  and  bereavement  that,  Eume- 
nides-like,  pursue  the  hero  Lycias.  for  others, 
as  for  a  young  friend  of  the  reviewer,  this 
book  provides  an  incentive  to  read  more  about 
this  tarnished,  amazing  epoch.” 

TLS  pll45  D  9  '65  16(Jw 


PLUMMER,  JOHN.  The  hours  of  Catherine  of 
Cleves;  introd.  and  commentaries  by  John 
Plummer.  359p  160col  pi  $20  Braiziller 
096  Illumination  of  books  and  manuscripts. 
Hours,  Books  of  66-23096 

The  manuscript  was  “made  about  1440  for 
Catherine  of  Cleves,  Duchess  of  Guelders. 
This  masterpiece,  now  divided  into  two  volumes, 
one  but  little  known  and  the  other  only  recently 
discovered,  is  reconstructed  in  this  book 
and  illustrated  with  all  of  its  surviving  minia¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  tit]  is  a  compendium  of  devotional 
texts  that  takes  its  name  from  its  one  essential 
text,  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  or  more  properly 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.” 
(Introd)  “At  some  time  during  the  19th  century 
.  .  .  [the  manuscript  was  dismembered  and  its 
parts  reassembled  to  form  tire  volumes  that], 
marketed  as  independent  books,  were  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  one  another  until  1963  [when] 
the  Morgan  Library  acquired  a  .  .  .  ‘Book 

of  Hours’  apparently  illuminated  by  the  same 
hand  as  a  volume  that  had  entered  the  Guennol 
Collection  in  1958.  .  .  .  Clue  by  clue  the  volumes 
were  deciphered,  and  the  original  volume  (as  a 
theoretical  object)  was  reconstructed.  In  this 
book  of  reproductions,  the  original  sequence  of 
the  miniatures  is  followed.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Appendixes  give  further  details  on  the  format 
and  reconstruction  of  the  manuscript:  the 
Calendar;  and  the  Litany  "‘Letania  Maior.” 
Bibliography. 


“LThis  is]  quite  the  most  Intriguing  ant 
beautifully  produced  small  volume  this  year 

•  •  [The  pages]  are  reproduced  in  impeccabl< 
color.  Editor  Plummer  has  provided  an  Intro- 
duction  which  .  .  .  is  most  commendable.  Eacl 
pf  the  pages  of  the  original  reproduced  in  colo: 
is  faced  by  a  commentary.  .  .  .  Altogether  om 
of  the  most  lovely  candidates  for  Christina: 
giving  and  a  treasure  for  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:292  N  1  ’66  120w 
V?ar{  of  .[this]  book’s  specialness  is  that  it: 
gold  stampings  and  vellum-like  binding  giv 
seething  of.  the  feeling  of  an  actual  manu 
script.  More  important,  however,  is  the  book’ 
content.  In  addition  to  the  usual  religious  sub¬ 
lets  .  .  .  the  Master  of  Catherine  of  Cleve, 
painted  an  extensive  elaboration  on  the  stand 
ard  themes.  .  .  .  But  even  this  is  hardly  all 

•  '  •.  .LtorJ  the  marginalia  are  of  such  perfec 

craft  as  to  outshine  the  narrative  mini 
atures.  .  .  .  Strangest  and  most  wonderful  of  al 


are  those  borders  filled  entirely  with  large  single 
or  multiple  objects — unexpected  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  before  in  manuscripts.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
troduction  and  the  commentary  [have  been] 
conscientiously  and  ably  prepared.  ....  [The 
appendixes]  afford  substantial  documentation  so 
essential  for  the  scholarly  importance  of  the 
book  and  for  our  understanding  of  the  manu¬ 
script.”  Harry  Bobar 

Book  Week  pl4  D  11  ’66  700w 
Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  40w 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:5947  D  1  '66  130w 
“This  beautiful  little  book  can  hardly  be 
faulted.  .  .  .  [The  introduction]  tells  the  history 
of  the  manuscript.  .  .  .  Mr.  Plummer  also  man¬ 
ages  to  say  a  great  ’deal  about  what  medieval 
miniature  painting  in  general  is  all  about.  ,  .  • 
The  beauty,  vivacity  and  invention  of  the  pages, 
not  only  the  miniatures  themselves  but,  as  well, 
the  elaborately  ornamented  borders  .  .  .  and  the 
comments  that  accompany  them  should  lead 
anyone  who  has  not  already  discovered  it  into 
that  unique  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  where 
the  miraculous  and  the  commonplace  are  fused 
unquestioningly.”  John  Canaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  30  ’66  700w 
New  Yorker  42:247  D  10  ’66  160w 


PODHAJSKY,  ALOIS.  My  dancing  white 
horses:  tr.  by  -Frances  Hogarth- Gaute.  302p 
pi  col  pi  $6.50  Holt 

B  or  92  Vienna.  Spanische  Reitschule. 

Horses  65-22462 

A  “chronicle  of  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the 
Spanish  Riding  School  and  its  dancing  Lipiz- 
zaner  stallions  told  by  the  director  of  the 
school.  Podhajsky  was  a  lover  of  horses  from 
childhood  and  an  Austrian  cavalryman.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  A  translation  of  Ein  Leben  ftlr  die 
Lipizzaner. 


“[This  is  the  author’s]  calm,  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  his  long  partnership  with  horses  and 
horsemanship.  No  matter  how  dramatic  the 
situation  he  describes — the  flight  from  Vienna 
during  an  air  raid,  or  keeping  the  stud  from 
being  shipped  into  Russia — the  Colonel’s  prose, 
like  his  horsemanship,  remains  disciplined. 
Generals,  the  great  horsemen  of  Europe  and 
America,  kings,  queens  appear,  as  they  should 
in  an  autobiography,  but  Colonel  Podhajsky 
conveys  the  feeling  that  it  is  never  he  with 
whom  they  are  concerned,  but  rather  the 
horses.  This  must  be  the  definitive  book  .  .  . 
on  the  Lipizzaner,  but  the  jacket  in  labeling 
it  the  autobiography  of  Colonel  Podhajsky  is 
misleading.  It  is  closer  to  describe  it  as  the 
horses’  biography.”  William  Miles 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p!3  N  30  '65 
550w 

“While  this  is  primarily  the  author’s  tri¬ 
umph  and  tragedy  saga,  he  is  modest,  giving 
credit  to  all  who  helped.  A  good  picture  of 
conditions  in  Europe  during  and  after  the  war, 
this  is  a  fine  book  for  those  who  love  horses 
and  have  a  sense  of  history.” 

Library  J  91:2238  Ap  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 


PODHORETZ,  NORMAN,  ed.  The  Commentary 

reader.  See  Commentary 


POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN.  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe;  sel.  by  Dwight  Macdonald:  drawings  by 
Ellen  Raskin.  l69p  $2.95  Crowell 
811  65-21417 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Thomason 

Book  Week  pl2  Ap  10  ’66  120w 
Horn  Bk  42:63  F  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  50w 
Va  Q  R  42 :lii  spring  ’66  210w 


p4t,'  EDGAR  ALLAN.  The  poems  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe;  ed.  with  an  introd,  variant  read¬ 
ing;^  and  textual  notes  by  Floyd  Stovall.  361p 
$7.75  Univ.  press  of  Va. 

811  65-23455 

a  i‘i‘oThl4  editi<?P  contains  all  the  poems  of  Edgar 
A;'!ari  Poe  collected  by  the  poet  himself  in  the 
editions  of  1827,  1829,  1831,  and  1845,  or  by 
his  literary  executor,  R.  W.  Griswold  in  hi* 
edition  of  1850.  It  also  contains  the  half-dozen 
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additional  poems  that  are  now  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  written  by  him  and 
five  poems  that  have  been  attributed  to  him  by 
competent  authorities  but,  in  my  opinion,  not 
proved  beyond  question  to  be  his.  .  .  .  [The 
author  has]  attempted  to  arrange'  the  poems 
chronologically,  approximately  in  the  order  of 
the  date  of  first  publication,  insofar  as  that 
can  be  determined.”  (Pref)  Index  of  first  lines. 
Index  of  titles. 


‘‘Mr.  Stovall’s  new  edition,  obviously  and 
admittedly  relying  on  the  work  of  Killis  Camp¬ 
bell  [Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  BRD  1917], 
adds  data  that  he  and  other  students  of  Poe 
have  unearthed  since  the  Campbell  edition  ap¬ 
peared;  and  on  the  whole  the  Stovall  edition 
is  richer  and  more  detailed  in  its  collation  of 
texts  and  in  the  printing  of  variant  readings. 
.  .  .  [His]  page  of  text  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
.  .  .  Handsomely  printed,  bound  and  indexed, 
Mr.  Stovall’s  new  edition  might  well  become 
the  model  for  editions  of  other  American  poets.” 
H.  A.  Pochmann 

Am  Lit  38:247  My  ’66  550w 

“Poe  scholars,  teachers,  and  students  (un¬ 
dergraduates  included)  will  find  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  (by  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Virginia)  the 
most  authoritative  since  Campbell’s  and  Whit- 
ty’s  (1917)  and  Harrison’s  variorum  edition 
(1902).  .  .  .  Politian,  Poe’s  verse  play,  is  for 
the  first  time  presented  in  acts  and  scenes  from 
an  original  revised  manuscript.  .  .  .  Stovall 
briefly  surveys  Poe’s  life,  his  development  as 
a  poet,  and  his  reputation,  and  makes  a  general 
appraisal  of  Poe’s  achievement  as  poet,  fiction 
writer,  and  critic.” 

Choice  2:861  F  ’66  160w 


POGGIOLI,  RENATO.  The  spirit  of  the  letter; 
essays  in  European  literature.  373p  $9.95  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

809  Literature — History  and  criticism 

65-22064 

The  topics  range  from  “  ‘Pascal’s  Classicism’, 
[and]  .  .  .  the  anti-Faseist  drama  Angelica  by 
Leo  Ferrero  [to]  .  .  .  Tolstoy,  Pirandello,  and 
Trotsky.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  is  that  happy  combination, 
rarely  achieved,  of  the  sound  textual  analyst 
and  the  genuine  lover  of  literature.  .  .  . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  work  is  a  unity  of 
analytical  examination.  The  pieces  are  uneven 
in  nature.  .  .  .  The  very  breadth  of  material 
supplies  difficulties  for  all  but  the  most  erudite 
reader.  .  .  .  But  each  essay  is  well  worth  in¬ 
dustrious  mining  and  the  ore,  though  often 
difficult  to  extract,  is  never  false.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  college,  university,  and  large  gen¬ 
eral  collections.”  E.  J.  Cutler 

Library  J  91:697  F  1  ’66  310w 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  essays  .  .  . 
is  a  study  of  the  Paolo  and  Francesca  episode 
in  the  Inferno.  .  .  .  Everything  is  relevant — 
biographical  patterns,  comparison  with  the 
other  poems,  anything  to  touch  the  quick  of 
the  words.  .  .  .  There  are  greater  masters  of 
‘practical  criticism,’  more  heroic  warriors  in 
prescription  and  discrimination.  Poggioli  does 
not  compete  with  these  men.  But  what  he  does, 
he  does  with  incomparable  finesse.  .  .  .  Those 
who  have  read  Poggioli’s  The  Phoenix  and  the 
Spider  [BRD  1958]  will  find  a  few  pages  here 
and  there  virtually  common  to  both  books,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  essays  on  Tolstoy.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a 
magnificent  collection  ...  a  book  rich  in  al¬ 
legiance  and  concern.”  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  72:137  J1  22  ’66  320w 

“Poggioli,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1957, 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  astute  scholars 
of  comparative  literature.  .  .  .  The  collection 
will  open  new  avenues  for  the  study  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literature.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  ’66  150w 

“[The  essays]  are  composed  with  an  authori¬ 
tative,  almost  authoritarian,  talent.  Poggioli 
was  less  interested  in  integrating  his  ideas 
with  those  of  earlier  scholars  and  critics  treat¬ 
ing  of  his  topics  than  in  clearing  an  auto¬ 
nomous  approach.  .  .  .  [The  topics)  are  of  en¬ 
during  interest.  .  .  .  Poggioli’s  essays,  like  the 
man  himself,  were  bold,  energetic,  incisive.  But 
occasionally  their  abandonment  of  ‘the  foot  of 
the  letter’  may  be  regretted.  .  .  .  [His]  great 
merits  of  originality,  inventiveness,  and  em¬ 
pathy,  displayed  here,  leave  us  hopeful  that  his 


other  two  inedita  ,  .  .  will  be  as  devotedly 
prepared  and  as  handsomely  printed.”  R.  J. 
Clements 

Sat  R  48:36  D  25  ’65  950w 
TLS  p547  Je  23  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Rend  Wellek 

Yale  R  55:429  spring  ’66  1350w 


POHL,  FREDERICK  J.  The  Viking  explorers. 

246p  il  maps  $5.95  Crowell 
910.9  America, — Discovery  and  exploration. 
Northmen  66-12671 

This  book  traces  the  “saga  of  the  Viking 
seafarers  who  sailed  forth  from  their  home  in 
Scandinavia  to  explore  and  colonize  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic  four  centuries  before 
Columbus.  ...  [It  includes  the  author’s]  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  pre-Columbian  map  at  Yale 
University  which  corroborates  the  extensive 
claims  made  for  Viking  exploration.  .  ,  .  [The 
story]  ranges  from  Norway,  to  the  Faeroes,  to 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  and  finally — 
the  New  World.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In  his  ap¬ 
pendixes  the  author  elaborates  on  the  evidence 
indicating  Viking  exploration  of  America. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Pohl  writes  as  an  advocate  and  uses  all 
available  evidence  to  support  his  thesis  that  the 
Norse  sagas  are  essentially  factual  accounts 
of  Viking  exploration.  He  does  not  prove  his 
point,  but  he  assembles  substantial  arguments 
in  its  favor.  Much  of  the  book  is  used  for  an 
extensive  bibliography,  appendix  of  supporting 
evidence,  and  an  adequate  index.  Illustrations 
of  Viking  artifacts  are  mildly  interesting,  and 
several  maps  are  very  helpful  to  the  reader. 
Easily  read,  the  book  is  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  addition  to  an  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary,  but  should  not  be  substituted  for  objec¬ 
tive  accounts  of  Norse  history.” 

Choice  3:844  N  ’66  170w 
“So  much  rejected  old  and  conjectural  new 
material  finds  its  way  into  [this]  book  as  to 
confuse  the  search.  In  addition,  specious  rea¬ 
soning  invalidates  the  major  element  of  the 
book,  so  therefore  this  work  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  care  and  only  by  experts.” 
R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:2488  My  15  ’66  250w 
“The  result  of  25  years  of  research  and 
archaeological  findings,  Pohl’s  book  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  Viking  explorers  explora¬ 
tions  and  settlements  along  the  coast  of  North 
America.  This  is  a  dramatic,  colorful  story  of 
bold  seamen,  with  fascinating  details  on  their 
lives  and  customs.  Excellent  recreational  fare 
for  high  school  boys  or  supplementary  reading 
in  social  studies.  Appendixes  deal  with  some 
material  considered  controversial  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  which  will  scarcely  concern  the  teen¬ 
ager  who  will  be  reading  the  book  for  the 
adventure” 

Library  J  91:4372  S  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 


POIRIER,  RICHARD.  A  world  elsewhere:  the 
place  of  style  in  American  literature.  257d 
$5.75  Oxford 

810.9  American  literature — History  and 
criticism  66-24438 

The  author,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
English  at  Rutgers,  “proposes  that  American 
writers,  in  their  distaste  for  social  systems 
.  .  .  tried  to  create  in  their  works  an  environ¬ 
ment  freed  of  such  restraints  and  congenial  to 
the  evolutionary  expansion  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  environment  of  freedom  is 
brought  into  existence  not  by  the  use  of  any 
particular  genre  .  .  .  but  only  by  the  power 
of  language.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poirier  [believes  that] 
.  .  .  these  stylistic  exertions  to  build  a  ‘new 
world’  cannot  wholly  succeed  .  .  .  and  [that] 
American  literature  must  therefore  be  read  as 
a  struggle  to  achieve  even  a  verbal  conscious¬ 
ness  of  freedom.  .  .  .  [The  author’s  thesis  is 
supported  by]  stylistic  and  critical  examina¬ 
tions  of  [Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Melville,  Mark  Twain  and  the  Jameses] 
and  other  writers,  both  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Indexes  of  authors 
and  of  works. 


“Richard  Poirier  is  one  of  the  ablest  critics 
now  writing  under  the  banner  of  radical  mod¬ 
ernism.  .  .  .  [Although  his  examples]  tend  to 
be  the  familiar  ones  in  the  over-interpreted 
texts  ...  he  is  such  a  master  of  close  sty¬ 
listic  analysis,  and  his  angle  of  vision  is  so 
unusual,  that  he  often  succeeds  in  giving  them 
fresh  significance.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great  virtues 
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POIRIER,  RICHARD — Continued 
of  [his  book]  is  the  unguarded  way  in  which 
it  exposes  the  philosophic  underpinnings  ot 
our  new  estheticism.  •  .  [Throughout  the  au¬ 
thor]  uncritically  accepts  the  idiom  of  oui 
native  literary  anarchism.  System  in  his  lexi¬ 
con,  is  a  dirty  word.  .  .  .  The  chief  value  of 
literature,  it  seems  is  compensatory;  it  leads 
us  away  from  rather  than  toward  the  world. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  fashionable 
doctrine  was  tailored  to  fit  our  contemporary 

desPair-”Bo^°WetkXp2  N  6  ’66  1760w 
“[The  author]  reads  very  carefully.  He  is 
deft  at  revealing  the  sound  of  a  voice  or  the 
look  of  a  place.  His.  sensitivity  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  -word  is  unimpeachable,  yet  A  World 
Elsewhere  is  the  captive  of.  its  method.  Its 
focus  is  too  close.  .  .  .  Poirier  observes  that 
what  we  remember  most  about  a  novel  is  a 
‘momentary  revelation.’  .  .  .  He  has  made  an 
extraordinary  investment  m  these  moments 
and  the  commitment  seems  to  have  corrupted 
not  so  much  his  ability  to  describe  the 
architecture  of  the  total  book  as  his  aware¬ 
ness  that  such  an  architecture  matters.  .  .  . 
Interested  in  tearing  down  old  houses  to.  build 
anew,  [the  author]  is  doubtless  correct  m  as¬ 
signing  the  metaphor  of  destruction  a  central 
place  in  the  sensibility  of  American  fiction; 
what  he  leaves  unsupported  is  its  loneliness 

of  place-^ex®-R^pub°ii5;35  N  26  ’66  950w 


POLIAKOV,  LEON.  The  history  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism-  4v  v  1,  From  the  time  of  Christ  to 
the  ’court  Jews:  tr.  from  the  French  by 
Richard  Howard.  340p  $7.50  Vanguard 

301.45  Jewish  question — History  (65-10228) 

In  this  first  volume  of  a  series  of  four  the 
author  notes  first  the  “difference  in  treatment 
accorded  through  the  centuries  to  the  Jews  who 
went  East  at  the  time  of  the  Dispersion  from 
what  those  who  went  North  and  West  en¬ 
countered.  .  .  .  [He  then]  traces  the  twists 
and  turns  of  hatred  against  the  Jews  as  it 
developed  from  the  time  of  Christ  until  about 
the  19th  century.  He  shows  how  organized  or 
official  anti-semitism  was  unknown  until  the 
First  Crusade.  .  .  .  Thereafter,  [however,]  the 
Jews  went  through  periods  of  organized  geno¬ 
cide,  mass  political  expulsion,  and  forced  con¬ 
version.  .  .  .  Two  appendixes  give  biological 
and  genetic  data  on  Jewish  racial  ‘differ¬ 
ences.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index.  First  published  t  France  as  His- 
toire  de  l’Antisdmitisme. 


“A  scholarly  historical  study  of  anti-semi¬ 
tism  .  .  .  attempting  throughout  to  show  the 
social-psychological  forces  behind  the  conti¬ 
nuous  erupting  of  blind  hate.  .  .  .  For  any  col¬ 
lection.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  90:4099  O  1  ’65  200w 
Reviewed  bv  Patricia  Bunker 

Sat  R  48:48  O  2  ’65  30w 
“Often  envied  because  of  his  wealth,  always 
despised  because  he  belonged  to  a  minority  and 
because  he  was  different  from  his  neighbour, 
the  Jew  could  at  any  moment  be  made  the 
scapegoat  ...  in  any  crisis.  .  .  .  The  lament¬ 
able  thing  is  that  Christian  leaders  should  have 
given  respectability  to  what  was  never  respect¬ 
able.  .  .  .  Whether  it  is  wise  to  tell  this  story 
today  is  another  matter.  But  recently  anti- 
Semitism  has  plumbed  new  depths  of  horror, 
and  it  still  smoulders  in  the  world.  In  the 
wrong  hands  this  book  could  supply  ideas  to 
those  who  wish  to  fan  the  flames  of  hate 
again.  To  others  it  will  bring  shameful  wonder 
that  not  only  the  masses  .  .  .  but  also  leaders 
of  the  Church,  including  Martin  Luther,  could 
have  been  so  faithless  to  the  spirit  of  their 
religion  as  to  have  fostered  anti-Semitism.” 
TLS  p923  O  6  ’66  200w 


POLING,  JAMES.  Animals  in  disguise.  106p  il 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.28  Norton 
591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — Juvenile 
literature.  Color  of  animals — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-10786 

An  account  of  the  “methods  of  camouflage 
and  mimicry  by  which  nature  protects  birds, 
snakes,  insects,  fish,  and  mammals  from  their 
predators.  TBibliography.  Index.]  Grade  five 
and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Some  books  are  just  plain  and  simply  ex¬ 
cellent  no  matter  how  obtuse  their  subjects. 
One  of  them  is  Animals  in  Disguise.  ...  It 


neither  plagiarizes  other  volumes  nor  pretends 
to  be  anything  it  isn't.  The  subject  is  forth¬ 
rightly  stated  and  Mr.  Poling  does  not  ‘write 
down’  to  his  readers.  The  jacket  design  by  Eric 
Carle  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  graphic 
correlation.”  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  60w 

Horn  Bk  42:452  Ag  ’66  50w 
"A  fascinating  account.  .  .  .  Twenty-eight 
photographs  show  striking  examples  of  camou¬ 
flage.  Even  high  school  students  and  adults 
will  enjoy  this  book.  Mr  Poling  embellishes 
an  already  intriguing  subject  with  anthropo¬ 
morphisms.  He  is  also  sometimes  careless 
with  his  facts:  The  monarch  butterfly’s  range 
includes  the  entire  country,  not  just  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard;  and  the  ‘viceroy’s  family’ 
could  read  more  exactly  ‘members  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  viceroy.’  Inaccuracies  like  these 
detract  from  an  otherwise  commendable  book.” 
Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2213  Ap  15  '66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:74  N  ’66  70w 


The  POLITICS  of  the  Chinese  Red  army;  a 
translation  of  the  Bulletin  of  activities  of  the 
People’s  liberation  army;  ed.  by  J.  C.  Cheng, 
with  the  collaboration  of  C.  Han  [and  others]. 
776p  $35  Stanford  univ.  Hoover  inst.  on  war, 
revolution  &  peace 

355  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ).  Army.  China  (People’s  Republic  of 
China,  1949-  ) — Politics  and  government 

65-28426 

“This  is  a  translation  of  29  (out  of  30)  ‘bul¬ 
letins  of  activity’  issued  by  the  General  Polit¬ 
ical  Department  of  the  Chinese  [People’s 
Liberation]  Army  to  cadres  of  the  regimental 
or  higher  level  from  January  through  August, 
1961,  dealing  with  various  political  problems 
created  as  a  result  of  the  ‘Leap  Forward’  at¬ 
tempt  and  of  natural  disasters.”  (Library  J) 


“The  range  of  topics  covered  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  is  extremely  wide  and  varied.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Chairman  Mao’s  thought  is  stressed 
throughout;  the  necessity  of  being  alert  to 
activities  of  reactionaries  and  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  cadres 
repeatedly;  the  livelihood  of  servicemen’s 
families  is  given  special  attention  to  minimize 
morale  problem;  promotion  of  productivity  is 
encouraged;  and  many  more.  A  selective  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bulletins  .  .  .  led  this  reviewer  to 
the  opinion  that,  while  the  importance  of  these 
bulletins  has  been  overly  stated,  they  are  of 
real  research  value.  As  such  the  volume  should 
be  purchased  by  large  university,  public,  and 
research  libraries-”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:2852  Je  1  ’66  270w 
“Although  the  State  Department  released  the 
original  twenty-nine  journals  to  scholars  in 
1963,  the  present  translation  ...  is  the  first 
effort  to  make  this  treasure  house  of  source 
material  on  Communist  China  available  to  wider 
public.  .  .  .  This  massive  compilation  remains  a 
work  for  the  specialist,  not  the  general  reader. 
In  view  of  the  recent  upsurge  of  interest  in 
Communist  China  and  the  torrent  of  largely 
uninformed  discussion  about  that  country,  this 
is  unfortunate.  An  annotated  and  edited  digest 
of  the  military  journals  would  make  fascina¬ 
ting  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  shape 
of  China  today.  For  those  willing  to  wade 
through  759  pages  of  Communist  rhetoric,  the 
journals  .  .  .  give  a  gripping  picture  of  the 
convulsions  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  Peking’s 
disastrous  Great  Leap.  .  .  .  The  portions  of 
the  journals  devoted  to  foreign  policy  have  a 
sober,  almost  defensive  quality,  lacking  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  domestic  affairs.”  Welles  Hangen 
Sat  R  49:92  My  7  ’66  lOOOw 


POLK,  WILLIAM  R.  The  United  States  and 
the  Arab  world.  (The  Am.  for.  policy  lib)  320p 
maps  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

956  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Near  East.  Near 
East — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Near  East — 
Politics.  Arabs  65-16688 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Hoskins 

Am  Hist  R  71:511  Ja  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  b3r  M.  W.  Suleiman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:172  Mr  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Nolte 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:172  Ja  '66  400w 
TLS  pl83  Mr  10  ’66  450w 
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POLLARD,  ARTHUR.  Mrs  Gaskell;  novelist  and 
biographer.  268p  pi  15.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
823  Literature — History  and  criticism 

66-6073 

“Mr.  Pollard,  who  is  editor  with  J.  A.  V. 
Chappie  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  letters,  has  [written 
a]  .  .  .  critical  examination  of  -the  novelist’s 
work,  including  individual  chapters  on  each  of 
the  major  novels,  one  on  the  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  one  on  the  shorter  writings,  and  a  final 
section  estimating  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  literary  a- 
chievernents.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Chronology.  Index. 


Mr.  Pollard’s  critical  approach  is  unpreten¬ 
tious:  he  is  not  out  to  re-interpret  his  subject 
m  psychological  or  mythic  terms  but  rather  to 
investigate  her  art,  using  the  traditional  tools 
ot  plot,  character,  setting,  and  moral  purpose. 
•  • .  •  His  treatment  is  generally  fair  and  candid, 
Pointing  out  finally  that  she  is  a  neglected 
Victorian,  deserving  of  re-reading  today.” 
Arthur  Minerof 

Library  J  91:3952  S  1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:16  Ja  7  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:21  D  29  ’66  2050w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  N  20  ’66  650w 
‘‘[Mr.  Pollard]  is  particularly  good  on  Cran¬ 
ford  and  on  Mary  Smith’s  role  as  narrator,  and 
sympathetically  enthusiastic  about  Sylvia’s 
Lovers.  On  Mrs.  Gibson  of  Wives  and  Daugh¬ 
ters  .  .  .  [he]  is  vehement  and  surely  correctly. 
.  .  .  [He]  places  Mrs.  Gaskell  with  George  Eliot 
in  intention,  and  it  is  possibly  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  Clare  Gibson  and  the  moral  impli¬ 
cations,  of  her  character  and  behaviour  that  the 
simnarity  of  intention  can  be  most  clearly  seen. 
On  North  and  South  Mr.  Pollard,  like  most 
critics  before  him,  is  inadequate.  He  accepts 
the  received  opinion  that  Wives  and  Daughters 
was  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  best  novel,  but  perhaps  this 
may  be  queried.” 

TLS  p26  Ja  13  ’66  300w 
“Except  as  a  clear  summary  for  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Pollard’s 
book  is  too  simple  and  its  critical  vocabulary 
too  limited.  .  .  .  [He  does  not]  help  us  judge, 
for  example,  whether  the  prominent  father-and- 
daughter  relations  in  the  novels  owe  more  to 
autobiography  or  to  literary  convention.”  Alex¬ 
ander  Welsh 

Yale  R  56:152  O  ’66  600w 


POLLARD,  SIDNEY.  The  genesis  of  modern 
management;  a  study  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain.  328p  $7.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

338.0942  Great  Britain — Economic  conditions. 
Great  Britain — History — 19th  century.  In¬ 
dustry — History  66-855 

“Four  major  aspects  of  ‘management’  [are 
treated],  .  .  .  The  first  is  the  creation  and 
training  of  a  class  of  managers.  The  second 
concerns  the  recruitment,  training,  disciplining 
and  acculturation  of  labour.  The  third  ...  is 
the  use  made,  by  employers  and  managers,  of 
accountancy.  .  .  .  Finally,  we  shall  .  .  .  examine 
how  far  a  theory  and  practice  of  ‘management’ 
.  .  .  developed  at  all  in  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.”  (p.  6)  Bibliographical  notes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  T.  Hughes 

Am  Econ  R  56:1296  D  ’66  700w 
“This  book  has  two  titles.  The  main  title  is 
precise,  suggesting  original  research  on  a  new 
subject;  the  subtitle  is  very  broad,  suggesting 
a  new  interpretation  of  an  old  subject.  Since 
the  author  is  not  always  able  to  decide  on  which 
theme  he  is  writing,  the  reader  is  sometimes 
left  bewildered.  .  .  .  The  author  devotes  major 
attention  to  coal-mining  and  cotton  textiles  as 
the  industries  which  set  the  pattern  character¬ 
izing  the  transformation  of  all  types  of  business 
enterprise.  .  .  .  [He]  defines  ‘management’ 

narrowly,  excluding  the  functions  of  finance, 
sales,  and  purchases.  .  .  .  He  is  especially 
interested  in  the  creation  and  training  of  man¬ 
agers  as  a  class.  .  .  .  More  attention  might 
have  been  given  to  the  system  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  the  method  by  which  managers  were 
trained.”  R.  G.  Cowherd 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:191  S  ’66  360w 


Choice  3:932  D  ’66  llOw 

“The  manager  and  his  skills  have  never 
seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  historians. 
It  was  a,  happy  inspiration  that  prompted  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pollard  to  fill  the  gap.  Plis  main  thesis 
is  simple:  we  must  seek  the  genesis  of  modern 


management  in  the  large  concerns  that  emerged 
during  the  Industrial  Revolution.  .  .  .  [He] 
suggests  that  some  lasting  and  important  as¬ 
pects  of,  management,  current  until  the  present 
day,  derive  directly  from  the  experience  of  this 
period.  .  .  .  [However]  the  relevance  for 

later  times  of  this  earlier  experience  Lis  limited], 
.  .  .  Management  had  to  deal  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  today  would  be  the  province  of 
public  authorities  of  specialists.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  has  written  an  important  and  original 
book,  but  he  has  not  really  justified  his  choice 
of  title.” 

Economist  218:206  Ja  15  ’66  360w 


POLLARD,  SPENCER  D.  How  capitalism  can 
succeed;  a  primer  of  economic  choices  for 
people  who  want  to  be  both  prosperous  and 
free.  254p  $4.95  Stackpole  co. 

330.1  Capitalism.  Economics  66-12780 

.“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  the 
citizens  of  the  free  economies,  whether  execu¬ 
tives.  housewives,  scientists,  workers,  stu¬ 
dents,  or  politicians,  who  have  had  no  formal 
training  in  economics  the  opportunity  to  under¬ 
stand  the  economic  system  of  which  they  are 
a  part  and  for  whose  preservation  and  growth 
they  are  responsible.”  (p9)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“The  book  discusses  important  economic  prob¬ 
lems  ...  in  a  simpleminded  way  using  coined 
terms  that  students  will  not  see  again  (cyber¬ 
man,  all-go  economy,  go-stop  economy).  The 
personalized  definitions  of  commonly  used  tech¬ 
nical  terms  will  inevitably  confuse  serious  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  [The]  book  might  enlighten  readers 
knowing  no  economics  and  unwilling  to  read 
any  other  book  on  the  subject.  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  students.” 

Choice  3:932  D  ’68  170w 


“[This  book]  contains  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  ideas  and  Insights  on  problems  which  now 
beset  us  and  .  .  .  good  economic  theory  attrac¬ 
tively  presented.  .  .  .  While  the  work  is  in 
English,  rather  than  the  jargon  of  the  econo¬ 
mist,  it  will  appeal  to  the  professional  econo¬ 
mist  for  it  contains  a  very  good  history  of 
economic  thought.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important 
book  for  this  day  in  which  people  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  ‘new  economics,’  and 
trying  to  find  out  the  underlying  ideas  which 
form  our  ‘new’  way  of  thinking.  It  should  fit 
well  in  any  library.”  R.  W  Haseltine 
Library  J  91:2329  My  1  ’66  200w 


“Two  well-known  academic  economists — Dan¬ 
iel  Fusfeld  [The  Age  of  the  Economist  and  this 
author]  .  .  .  have  nearly  simultaneously  pro¬ 
duced  two  minor  masterpieces,  both  succeed¬ 
ing  admirably  in  their  aim  of  informing  the 
inexpert  in  important  aspects  of  economic 
thought.  .  .  .  How  Capitalism  Can  Succeed  is 
a  beautifully  written,  well-reasoned  tract  on 
the  great  economic  institutional  alternatives  of 
our  time.  It  is  infused  with  the  wnde-ranging 
scholarship  of  a  contemporary  ‘Renaissance 
man.’  .  .  .  To  many,  the  subject  may  appear 
austere  if  not  arid.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
few  indeed  will  be  the  browsers  who  read  the 
first  chapter  without  finishing  the  book — and 
generally  in  a  single  sitting.”  J.  R.  Fredland 
Sat  R  49:31  J1  16  ’66  750w 


POLL.IN1,  FRANCIS. 

$5.95  Putnam 


Glover;  a  novel.  445p 
65-20686 


Joe  Glover,  the  anti-hero  “is  a  handsome, 
brawny,  ex-football  star  from  an  American 
campus,  putting  in  time  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
stationed  near  London,  England.  .  .  .  [This 
Is  the]  saga  of  Glover’s  monumental  sexual 
prowess,  and  his  adventures  with  ‘Blokes’ 
like  Judy  and  Pristine  and  other  English  girls, 
married  and  single.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  25:390  Ja  1  '66  360w 
“I  came  to  the  Pop  Novel  without  a  precon¬ 
ceived  bias  but  I  came  away  with  serious  mis¬ 
givings.  .  .  .  The  main  trouble  with  Glover  is 
that,  like  his  hero,  Mr.  Pollini  is  at  his  best 
in  bed.  When  he  ventures  from  betweerj  the 
sheets  something  is  lost — and  what  is  lost  is 
precisely  the  verisimilitude  that  we  expect  to 
find  in  even  the  least  sophisticated  fiction.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  message  is  that  a  writer  who 
chooses  to  work  in  a  medium  at  the  level  of  a 
comic  strip  has  to  be  very  clever  indeed  to 
escape  the  inference  that  the  comic  strip  is  his 
natural  mode  of  expression.”  Kenneth  Lamott 
Book  Week  pl2  D  19  ’65  500w 
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POLLINI,  FRANCIS — Continued 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:266  Ag  5  66  160w 
‘‘A  cross  between  Candy’s  big  brother  and 
Nietzsche’s  superman.  Glover  flaws  his  own 
greatness.  .  .  •  [He]  carves  up  the  clergy. 
The  New  Yorker  and  J.  D.  Salinger,  English 
literary  life,  the  TJ.S.  officer  corps,  family 
solidarity,  homosexuality,  higher  education,  auto 
culture,  baloney  criticism,  the  atomic  deterrent, 
and  Tom  Wolfe’s  exclamatory  argot,  all  with 
switch-blade  wit.  ‘Glover’  won’t  make  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  the  Air  Force  Association,  or 
the  Chicago  cops  happy.  It  carries  more  four 
letter  words  than  a  shelf  of  Henry  Miller.  .  .  . 
Writing  in  dumb- cluck,  machine-gun  English 
and  working  a  vein  of  ba.nalities,  [Mr.  PollmiJ 
has  sent  characters  into  black  humor.  .  .  . 
Pollini  misses  on  the  babes;  they’re  just  Bloke 
stuff.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  31  65  600w 
“[This]  is  a  satirical  novel  that  can  be 
favorably  compared  with  James  Purdy’s  Cabot 
Wright  Begins  [BRD  1964],  .  .  .  Francis  Pollini 
has  fashioned  a  staccato,  shorthand  style  that 
admirably  fits  Glover’s  fierce,  inarticulate  con¬ 
centration  on  his  succession  of  sexual  exploits. 

.  .  .  Glover  is  in  some  ways  a  flawed  work— - 
at  times  overlong,  repetitive,  its  shot  scattered 
too  wide  for  accurate  aim.  But  it  is  lifted  far 
above  the  ruck  of  novels  by  the  power  and  unity 
of  an  original  mind  and  by  the  vigor  and  in¬ 
vention  of  a  style  which  catches  the  mechani¬ 
cal,  ritual  cadences  of  obscenity  and  pomposity 
and  which  rises  sometimes  to  an  incantatory 
rhythm  of  brutal  glee.  Joe  Glover  himself  rings 
dead  true.”  Julian  Gloag 

Sat  R  48:52  N  27  ’65  400w 


POLLOCK,  J.  R.  C.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  organic 
compounds.  See  Dictionary  of  organic  com¬ 
pounds 


POLLOCK,  JOHN.  Billy  Graham;  the  author¬ 
ized  biography.  277p  pi  $4.95  McGraw 

B  or  92  Graham,  William  Franklin  66-19465 
This  is  a  “chronicle  of  Graham’s  humble 
beginnings  and  his  meteoric  rise  to  prominence: 
of  the  operation  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelis¬ 
tic  Association  and  its  'Crusades’  in  major 
cities  of  the  world.  .  .  .  [The  author  has  re¬ 
lied]  on  tape  recordings  and  letters,  ranging 
from  obscure  converts  to  heads  of  state,  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Association  [and]  Graham’s  pri¬ 
vate  files.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:111  Je  15  ’66  450w 
“[This]  is  a  recitation  of  Graham’s  world¬ 
wide  triumphs  to  the  point  of  tedium.  .  .  . 
Eventually  there  is  a  gray  sameness  about  it 
all.  There  would  have  been  more  color  if  Pol¬ 
lock  hadn’t  glossed  over  Billy  Graham’s  young¬ 
er,  more  flamboyant  days.  .  .  .  He  tells  a  more 
than  mildly  interesting  story  of  Billy  Graham 
m  his  formative  years.  He  does  a  workmanlike 
job  m  describing  the  physical  complexities  of 
an  enterprise  as  large  as  [Graham’s].”  L.  L. 
King 

Book  Week  pl6  J1  10  ’66  1200w 
“The  latest  of  several  eulogistic  and  popu¬ 
lar  biographies  which  have  been  written  about 
Billy  Graham.  .  .  .  This  book  claims  to  be 
The  Authorized  Biography’  because  it  ‘is  the 
first  major  biography  to  have  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Graham  and  his  associates.’  It  is  care¬ 
fully  written  and  it  follows  a  precise  chronologi¬ 
cal  order.  To  get  another  point  of  view  the 
reader  may  also  wish  to  read  a  critical  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Graham,  particularly  the  one  by 
William  G.  .McLoughlm,  Jr.  entitled  Billy 
Graham:  Revivalist  in  a  Secular  Age  (1960)/’ 
Choice  3:796  N  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  O’Hanlon 

Commonweal  85:61  O  14  ’66  900w 
“This  [a,ccount]  by  an  Anglican  rector  from 
England  stands  oxit  as  generally  balanced  and 
informative.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pollock  obviously  desires 
to  reply  to  numerous  criticisms.  .  .  'His  un¬ 
pretentious,  anecdotal  style  and  genial  humor 
will  make  this  inspiring  story  of  ‘efficient  orga¬ 
nization  and  daring  faith’  appealing  to  many 
high  school  and  public  library  readers.”  R  R. 
Gambee 

Library  J  91:2828  Je  1  ’66  150w 

wituCrA,J!0l,9£k  ‘  W  tr?-ces  [Graham’s  career] 
with  sympathy  and  welcome  objectivity 
His  book  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  technique 
of  mass-evangelism.  .  .  .  For  Christian  laymen 
this  book  will  be  edifying  reading,  for  the 
clergy  imperative.” 

TLS  p248  Mr  24  ’66  450w 


PONENTE,  NELLO.  The  structures  of  the 
modern  world,  1850-1900  [tr.  by  James.  Em¬ 
mons] .  (Art  ideas  hist)  210p  il  col  ll  $20 
Skira 

709.03  Art  and  society.  Modernism  (Art) 

65-24416 

“Bringing  out  .  .  .  the  leavening  influence 
of  political  and  social  ideas,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  a  .  .  .  picture  of  the  sweeping  changes 
that  came  over  art  and  architecture  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Eng¬ 
land  of  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  the  France  of 
Baudelaire  ’  and  the  .  .  .  creators  of  modem 
painting  from  Courbet  to  Cezanne,  the  inter¬ 
national  style  of  design  launched  by  Art 
Nouveau  in  the  1890s,  [and]  the  rise  of  a 
new  architecture  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Chicago  school  of  architects  [are  described].” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  names. 


“[This]  magnificently  produced  volume  .  .  . 
competently  traces  the  interrelationships  of 
their  times  upon  the  artists — painters,  archi¬ 
tects,  illustrators,  sculptors— who  emerged  as 
representative  of  those  times.  .  .  .  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  photography  as  an  art,  the 
application  of  steel  and  of  reinforced  concrete 
in  the  building  of  churches,  office  buildings, 
bridges,  are  not  neglected.  Indeed,  the  wide 
scope  of  the  volume  is  admirably  met  by  [the] 
author  and  the  entire  series  recommends  it¬ 
self  for  acquisition  by  collegiate  and  univer¬ 
sity  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  25:473  Mr  15  ’66  90w 


“[Ponente’s]  easy  generalizations  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  period  to  a  questionable 
neatness.  .  .  .  For  the  scholar  the  text  is  not 
stimulating  since  it  follows  well-worn  paths, 
concentrating  upon  developments  in  Paris,  and 
depends  heavily  upon  the  standard,  specialized 
publications  on  these  years.  For  the  layman  the 
separation  of  text  and  plates  is  unfortunate 
because  these  generalizations  require,  for  clari¬ 
fication,  references  to  specific  works.  If  the  aim 
is  to  show  the  inter-relationship  of  history, 
thought,  and  art,  the  book  is  only  superficially 
successful.  The  author  alludes  to  interaction  but 
does  not  have  sufficient  space  in  which  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  of  its  reality.  A  more  chal¬ 
lenging  and  readable  examination  of  the  tie 
between  thought  and  art  in  the  19th  century  is 
[W.i  Hofmann’s  The  Earthly  Paradise  [BRD 
1962].” 

Choice  3:510  S  '66  210w 

“[Professor  Ponente]  begins  with  Daumier, 
ends  with  Van  Gogh  in  this  beautifully  pro¬ 
duced  book.  [His]  prose  is  colorless  as  it 
comes  through  translation.  But  to  the  art  his¬ 
torian  his  perspective  is  novel  and  his  wide- 
ranging  scholarship  useful.  .  .  .  Signor  Ponente 
crosses  the  Atlantic  more  than  most  European 
historians,  marrying  such  usually  missed  pairs 
as  the  European  international  exhibitions  and 
the  Chicago  school  of  architecture  based  on 
steel.”  E.  W.  Foell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ap  21 

’66  200w 


[The  author]  reviews  the  art,  architecture, 
photography,  and  decorative  arts  of  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  development  of  modern  art  as  an 
autonomous’  expression.  He  fully  recognizes 
the  empirical  nature  of  the  art  of  the  time, 
but  chooses  to  emphasize  the  part  played  by 
the  artist  in  liberating  art  from  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  academy  and  the  taste  of  the 
ruling  classes.  He  is  also  concerned  with  the 
social  and  moral  values  attendant  upon  this 
liberating  process.  .....  Throughout  he  pays 
§J?^s  to  Siegfried  Giedion,  Nikolaus  Pevsner, 
and  Pierre  Francastel  for  their  earlier  studies 
of  the  period.  The  book  is  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated  and  will  serve  libraries  as  an  in- 
trouuctory  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  modern 
art.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:2475  My  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:26  Ag  27  ’66  80w 


^  C-  Eyndon  Raines  Johnson: 

the  formative  years  Tby]  William  C.  Pool, 
Emmie  Craddock  land]  David  E.  Conrad; 
il.  by  Boyd  Saunders.  185n  $5.25  Southwest 
Lex.  state  college  press,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

B  or  92  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines  66-398 
“Three  members  of  the  present  faculty  of 
Johnson  a  alma  mater  .  .  .  explore  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  social  environment  from  which 
Johnson  came  and  forces  that  molded  his 
^Qar^er.  They  provide,  new  data  relarding 
J1?!11®  life,  his  education,  and  his  teaching 

the' facMCethnt  bvuTheir.  acc?™t  [takes  note  of 
the  fact]  that  Johnson  s  college  experiences  as 
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a  student,  assistant  to  the  college  president, 
star  debater,  student  politician,  and  editor  of 
the  college  paper  played  a  significant  part  in 
his  search  for  identity.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“The  broad,  detailed  examination-  of  [John¬ 
son’s  childhood]  environment  ranges  from  the 
geology  of  the  Pedernales  River  valley  to  a 
history  of  the  college  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  Unfortunately,  Johnson  is  all  too 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  and  at  times  the  book 
becomes  a  defense  of  small  colleges.  .  .  .  Much 
of  the  work  is  based  upon  recollections  of 
people  who  knew  Johnson.  .  .  .  Concerning 
these  sources,  the  authors  observe:  ‘A  remark 
made  of  Johnson  by  nearly  everyone  who  knew 
him  is  that  “we  knew  he  was  going  some¬ 
where"  ’.  Such  comments  are  not  surprising, 
but  heavy  reliance  upon  them  produces  eulogy 
rather  than  critical  assessment  of  the  process 
of  maturation.  Considering  the  apparent  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book,  its  conclusion  is  disappoint¬ 
ing:  ‘Johnson’s  early  years  were  not  unlike 
those  of  thousands  of  other  young  Americans 
who  would  later  elect  him  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  nation.’  ” 

J  Am  Hist  53:185  Je  ’66  250w 
’’[The  authors]  provide  new  data  ...  that 
wall  prove  invaluable  to  future  historians  and 
biographers.”  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:81  Mr  19  '66  750w 


POOLE,  GRAY,  jt.  auth.  One  passion,  two 
loves.  See  Poole,  L. 


POOLE,  LYNN.  One  passion,  two  loves;  the 
story  of  Heinrich  and  Sophia  Schliemann, 
discoverers  of  Troy,  by  Lynn  and  Gray 
Poole.  299p  il  maps  $6.95  Crowell 
B  or  92  Schliemann,  Heinrich.  Schliemann, 
Sophia  (Engastromenos) .  Archeology 

66-25434 

This  biography  is  based  on  personal  letters 
and  other  documents  which  General  Alex  L. 
Melas,  the  only  living  grandchild  of  the  Schlie- 
manns’,  made  available  to  the  authors.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  an  address  by  Madame  Schlie¬ 
mann  for  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain;  and  some  facts  and  suppositions 
about  the  fate  of  the  Schliemann  collection. 
Index. 


PORADA,  EDITH.  The  art  of  ancient  Iran; 
pre-Islamic  cultures  [by]  Edith  Porada  with 
the  collaboration  of  R.  H.  Dyson  and  contri¬ 
butions  by  C.  K.  Wilkinson  [Eng  title:  Ancient 
Iran].  279p  il  col  pi  $6.95  Crown 
709.35  Art,  Iranian  65-15839 

A  “survey  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  the  minor  arts  in  .  .  .  Iran  from  the  earl¬ 
iest  cultures  to  Sassanid  times.”  (Choice) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Glossary.  Index.  Or¬ 
iginally  published  in  German  as  Alt-Iran. 


“The  text  is  authoritative,  the  61  color  il¬ 
lustrations  are  attractive,  and  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  aids  for  the  neophyte.  ...  It  is  true 
that  Professor  Porada  speaks  of  the  same 
periods  and  categories  of  Iranian  art  as  Godard 
has  in  his  Art  of  Iran  [BED  1965],  but  she 
presents  the  reader  with  a  distinctive  point  of 
view,  and  llustrates  her  ideas  with  completely 
different  illustrations,  mainly  animal  repre¬ 
sentations  from  the  various  periods  of  ancient 
Iranian  art,  so  that  this  book  is  in  no  way 
repetitive.” 

Choice  3:28  Mr  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Goldman 

Class  World  59:262  Ap  ’66  360w 
“[This  work]  is  partly  repetitive  of  material 
found  in  other  recent  publications.  However, 
in  her  handling  of  the  development  of  Iranian 
pottery,  sculpture,  metal  work  and  architecture, 
Miss  Porada  concentrates  on  a  particular  phase 
of  the  decorative  elements,  that  of  the  recur¬ 
ring  animal  and  demonic  motifs.  The  color 
plates  are  extraordinary.  The  line  drawings, 
though  less  effective,  do  succeed  in  giving  the 
reader  an  insight  into  the  development  of  those 
motifs.  A  valuable  comparative  chart  of  painted 
pottery  is  also  included  in  this  amazingly  in¬ 
expensive  book.  For  college  art  libraries  as 
well  as  less  specialized  libraries.”  Jacqueline 
Sisson 

Library  J  91:692  F  1  ’66  120w 
“[Miss  Porada’s]  text  differs  in  this  English 
version  from  the  earlier  German  version,  in  con¬ 
taining  much  more  detailed  material  of  the  neo¬ 
lithic  period,  including  the  beautifully  decorated 
Susa  I  pottery.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
field  to  be  covered,  small  wonder  that  Miss 
Porada  can  do  little  more  than  touch  lightly  but 
with  admirable  succinctness  on  each  phase  in 
each  of  her  brief  fifteen  chapters.” 

TLS  p662  J1  28  ’66  240w 


“Sophia,  Heinrich’s  mail-order  bride  and  30 
years  his  junior,  found  that  her  husband  could 
be  alternately  as  stern  as  the  proverbial  Prus¬ 
sian  and  tender  and  loving,  almost  boyish.  Out 
of  a  marriage  that  almost  foundered  came  a 
deep  and  abiding  love,  a  story  that  reads  like  a 
fairytale.  .  .  .  This  book  will  correct  many  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  the  renowned  excavator  of 
Troy  and  Mycenae,  and  should  have  wide  appeal 
for  both  general  and  informed  readers  in  all 
types  of  libraries.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:4099  S  15  ’66  170w 
Nat  R  18:942  S  20  '66  30w 


“[The  authors]  have  produced  an  account  of 
the  remarkable  partnership  of  Heinrich  and 
Sophia  Schliemann  that  is  at  once  sympathetic 
and  objective.  .  .  .  While  their  primary  interest 
is  the  relationship  between  Schliemann  and  his 
wife,  the  Pooles  do  not  neglect  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  excavation.  Step  by  step  they 
follow  the  dramatic  events  that  turned  Schlie- 
mann’s  persistent  dream  of  Troy  into  amazing 
success,  proving  the  historical  reality  that  un¬ 
derlay  what  had  always  been  regarded  as  purely 
poetic  fiction.  .  .  .  [This  book]  contains  seventy- 
five  illustrations,  many  of  them  never  previously 
reproduced.  Lynn  and  Gray  Poole  have  here 
achieved  the  ideal  combination  of  readability 
and  scholarship  and.  like  Heinrich  Schliemann 
himself,  have  succeeded  in  separating  truth 
from  legend.”  F  G.  Bratton 

Sat  R  49:38  N  26  ’66  700w 


POPE,  ALEXANDER,  tr.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 
See  Homer 


POPE.  MARVIN  H.,  ed.  &  tr.  Job.  See  Bible. 
Old  Testament.  Job 


POPPOFF,  I.  G.,  jt.  auth.  Physics  of  the  lower 
ionosphere.  See  Whitten,  R.  C. 


PORTE,  JOEL.  Emerson  and  Thoreau:  trans- 
cendentalists  in  conflict.  226p  $7  Wesleyan 
univ.  press 

818  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Thoreau,  Henry 
David.  Transcendentalism  66-14662 

The  author  has  attempted  “to  recreate  what 
[he  believes]  to  have  been  the  genuinely  dialec¬ 
tical  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Emer¬ 
son  and  Thoreau  .  .  .  [and  to]  document  a 
lack  of  agreement.”  (Pref)  Chapter  three  was 
originally  published,  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  in  The  New  England  Quarterly.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“In  the  introduction  Porte  declares  his  in¬ 
tention  of  offering  a  ’version’  of  New  England 
transcendentalism  as  reflected  in  the  intellectual 
relationship  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  He  does 
not  even  vaguely  hint  that  he  will  attempt  to 
repudiate  the  generally  accepted  belief  in  the 
major  influence  of  metaphysical  idealism  upon 
their  thought.  Of  course,  he  has  the  prerogative 
to  disagree  with  the  viewpoint,  but,  considering 
the  slenderness  of  his  evidence  and  the  limited 
perspective  on  the  writings  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  his  subsequent  dogmatism  tends  to 
become  rather  absurd.  .  .  .  Porte’s  analysis  of  a 
few  of  the  contradictions  in  the  transcendental- 
ist  conceptions  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  is  no 
landmark  in  criticism.” 

Choice  3:522  S  ’66  230w 

“At  one  level  Mr.  Porte  has  written  a  care¬ 
ful  academic  study  of  the  variant  brands  of 
Transcendentalism  represented  by  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  Documented  by  direct  quotation  at 
every  point,  the  book  relates  the  philosophy 
of  each  man  to  his  essentia!  character.  Its 
final  summation  scrupulously  balances  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  Emerson  as  thinker  against 
those  of  Thoreau  as  thinker.  Intellectually  an 
impartial  judgment  is  rendered.  .  .  .  But  at 
a  deeper  personal  level  the  author  Is  unmis¬ 
takably  committed  to  Thoreau  as  against  Em¬ 
erson.  .  .  .  Where  he  only  looks  at  Emerson, 
he  feels  with  Thoreau.  Love  and  insight 
rather  than  a  cool  critical  eye  choose  the  su¬ 
perb  quotations  through  which  young  Henry’s 
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PORTE,  JOEL — Continued 

ornery  mysticism  takes  on  tingling  flesh  and 
blood.  .  .  It  is  a  measure  of  Mr.  Porte  s 
achievement  that  a  scholarly  study  of  this 
kind  should  start  hares  of  .  .  .  lively  conse- 

quence.”cKobertiP!Clence  Monitor  pU  Mr  24 

’66  480W 

“Here  is  the  flrst  major  study  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  [of  the  ideas  of  Emerson  and  fhoreaul. 

Porte  admittedly  overstates  his  case,  but 
he  has  written  the  most  provocative  hook  on 
Transcendentalism  since  Whicher  s  I  reeuom 
and  Fate  [BRD  19531,  and  he  has  given  us  a 
new  understanding  of  both  Emerson  and  Thor- 
eau.”  Walter  Harding  iafw 

Library  J  91:258  Ja  15  66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Drinnon 

New  Eng  Q  39:528  D  66  850w 


.  .  .  The  reader  will  quickly  begin,  however,  to 
revise  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Porter’s  ability  and 
resources  .  .  .  and  at  the  end  the  reader  will 
feel  that  he  has  made  something  important  of  it 
and  properly  drawn  attention  to  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son’s  rather  overlooked  early  achievement.” 

TLS  p782  S  1  ’66  210w 

“There  is  not  much  new  here  in  the  way  of 
interpretation  of  the  poems,  but  the  book  does 
provide  the  fullest  analysis  available  so  far  of 
the  details  of  poetic  form.  It  is  hard  to  write  a 
lively  essay  on  such  matters  as  meter,  rhyme, 
and  imagery,  and  this  book  is  no  exception  to 
the  general-  rule.  Nevertheless  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  poetry  will  And  it 
helpful  and  informative  in  many  ways.  It  is 
perhaps  not  a  book  to  be  read  for  enjoyment, 
but  one  to  be  referred  to  for  answers  to  particu¬ 
lar  questions  of  a  sonfewhat  technical  nature.” 

Va  Q  R  42:c  summer  ’66  170w 


PORTEOUS,  CRICHTON,  jt.  auth.  Richard  Jef¬ 
feries,  man  of  the  fields.  See  Looker,  S.  J. 


PORTEOUS,  NORMAN  W.  Daniel:  a  com¬ 
mentary.  173p  $4  Westminster  press 
224  Bible.  O.T.  Daniel— Commentaries 


This  study  “concentrates  on  the  significance 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  development  oi 
the  faith  of  Israel,  but  it  also  offers  an  ...  . 
estimate  of  the  connections  with  the  Macca- 
baean  background.  .  .  .  The  author  s  chapter 
by  chapter  commentary  .  .  .  [is]  based  on  the 
Revised  Standard  Version,  with  notes  in¬ 
dicating  the  translation  he  prefers.  'Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  This  book  appeared 
in  1962  as  volume  23  of  the  German  series  Das 
Alte  Testament  Deutsch  under  the  title:  Das 
Danielbuch. 


"As  useful  a  commentary  on  a  Biblical  book 
as  one  can  imagine  for  the  serious  beginning 
student.  Its  scholarship  lies  in  .its  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  century  of  original  research 
in  all  languages  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Porteous 
organizes  and  presents  the  research  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  so  that  the 
student  may  evaluate  or  pursue  it.  He  has 
a  balanced  understanding  of  the  results  of 
archaeology,  history  of  religions,  form  criticism, 
and  Heilsgeschichte.  His  basic  orientation,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  a  solid  and  imaginative  histori¬ 
cal  criticism — Daniel  is  understood  first  as  a 
document  of  the  heroic  Jewish  resistance  to 
insidious  Hellenism.  The  views  of  H.  H.  Rowley 
are  prominent  here.” 

Choice  3:223  My  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  H,  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:431  Ap  6  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Rast 

J  Religion  46:404  J1  ’66  1300w 
“Principal  Porteous’s  excellent  short  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  enigmatic  book  of  Daniel  can 
show  us  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  all  the 
resources  of  profound  historical  and  critical 
scholarship  with  an  equally  profound  sense 
that  in  the  Scripture  God  speaks  to  man.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
this  fascinating  apocalyptic  book  could  not 
have  a  wiser  and  sounder  guide  than  Principal 
Porteous.” 

TLS  P1006  N  11  ’65  70w 


PORTER,  DAVID  T.  The  art  of  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son’s  early  poetry.  20  6p  $4.95  Etarvard  univ. 
press 

811  Dickinson,  Emily  66-13182 

The  author  “identifies  the  stylistic  habits 
already  established  [by  the  poet]  prior  to  the 
outpouring  of  her  mature  poetry  in  the  years 
following  1861.  Through  .  .  .  the  poetry  itself, 
rather  than  through  biographical  speculation, 
he  discerns  the  unique  voice  of  the  poet  and  the 
theme  which  dominates  her  early  work.  In  his 
examination  of  her  artistic  techniques  .  .  .  Mr. 
Porter  finds  that  to  a  great  extent  Emilv 
Dickinson’s  fullest  creative  and  artistic  powers 
were  realized  in  the  early  poems.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  first  lines  and 
general  index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  91:1231  Mr  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Anderson 

New  Eng  Q  39:526  D  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:68  Je  11  ’66  llOw 


Mr.  Porter  is  not  at  first  glance  either  a 
acute  or  as  rich  as  [Albert  J.  Gelpi  in  Emil 
Dickinson:  the  Mind  of  the  Poet,  BRD  1966' 


PORTER,  JOYCE.  Dover  three.  191p  $3.50 

Scribner 

66-13088 

“Brutish,  bumbling  Chief  Inspector  Wilfred 
Dover  triumphs  again,  despite  and  very  nearly 
because  of  his  own  ineptitude,  in  a  poison- 
pen  case  [that]  ripens  into  murder.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“Inspector  Dover,  the  pig  of  Scotland  Yard, 
resembles  no  other  official  in  fact  or  fancy. 
Too  flesh  lazy  to  bestir  himself,  he  is  invariably 
wrong  in  his  deductions  and  summations.  .  .  . 
[In  this  book]  he  cavorts  in  even  worse  style 
than  customary;  in  fact,  he  presses  a  mite  too 
hard.  It  would  pay  his  creator  to  restudy  his 
first  case  to  find  the  path  back  to  that  un¬ 
selfconscious  smasher.  Nonetheless,  the  Dover 
stories  are  unique,  the  third  no  less  so  than 
its  predecessors,  and  oh  so  welcome  in  the 
much  too  formalized  world  of  mystery  fiction.” 
D.  B.  Hughes 

Book  Week  pll  Mr  27  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  233:86  Ji  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  50w 
“If  there  are  a  few  spots  of  tedium  in  the 
overlong  novel,  there  are  copious  helpings  of 
humor  and  ingenuity,  with  a  delightfully  de¬ 
vised  denouement.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Ja  23  ’66  60w 
“Only  two  writers  have  successfully  brought 
off  really  horrible  police  detectives,  Joanna 
Cannan  with  her  foully  genteel  Mr.  Price  and 
Joyce  Porter  with  the  repellent  Dover.” 

TLS  P1112  D  2  ’65  40w 


PORTER,  KIRK  H.,  comp.  National  party 

platforms,  1840-1964:  comp,  by  Kirk  H.  Porter 
and  Donald  Bruce  Johnson.  3d  ed  698p  $10.75 
Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

329  Political  parties — U.S.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government  66-13468 

This  compilation  begins  “with  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1840  and  lends]  with  Democratic, 
Prohibition.  Republican,  Socialist  Labor,  and 
Socialist  Workers’  platforms  in  1964.”  (Ain  Pol 
Sci  R]  For  previous  edition  see  BRD  1957. 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:423  Je  ’66  30w 
“A  revised  edition  only  in  the  sense  of 
adding  the  platforms  of  five  political  parties 
who  participated  in  the  1964  U.S.  Presidential 
election:  Democratic.  Prohibition,  Republican, 
Socialist  Labor,  and  Socialist  Worker.  Libraries 
need  this  collection  of  documents  because,  at 
the  least,  it  is  the  only  single  source  bringing 
together  these  platforms.” 

Choice  3:294  Je  ’66  50w 
J  Am  Hist  53:181  Je  ’66  250w 
“This  volume  is  unique  and  indispensable, 
especially  to  those  who  observe  A1  Smith’s 
caution:  Let’s  look  at  the  record.’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  Mr  6  ’66  210w 


PORTERFIELD,  JOHN  D.,  ed.  Community 
health;  its  needs  and  resources.  250n  $4.95 
Basic  bks. 


bi4  .fuDiic  nealth — u.S. 


-  -  oo-zozai 

This  book  is  based  on  a  series  of  “20  lectures 
given  by  recognized  authorities  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Voice  of  America.  The  topics  con¬ 
sidered  are  .  .  .  the  control  of  communicable 
disease,  maternal  and  child  health,  vital  sta¬ 
tistics.  nutrition,  and  the  like.”  (Science) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1438  Ag  ’66  190w 
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The  material  is  well  organized  and  written 
on  the  level  of  the  undergraduate  student  or 
lay  person.  It  would  serve  as  a  supplementary 
reference  for  personal  and  community  health 
classes  or  as  a  basic  source  for  planning  and 
implementing  community  health  programs.  Each 
chapter  represents  the  philosophy-ana  experience 
of  an  expert.  .  .  .  The  publication  is  up-to-date 
and  pertinent.” 

Choice  3:681  O  ’66  150w 
‘‘This  excellent  book  .  .  .  will  give  the  inter¬ 
ested  layman  full  information  about  the  many 
fields  in  which  Community  Health  is  working 
today.  In  addition  to  ‘Environment  as  a  Health 
Factor’  with  its  discussion  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  I  found  most  interesting  the  chapters 
‘Accident  Prevention.'  ‘Disaster  Preparedness.’ 
‘The  Farmer’s  Health,’  ‘Nutrition  and  Health’ 
and  ‘Health  Education.’  ”  W.  K.  Frankel 

Library  J  90:5410  D  15  '65  90w 
“All  of  the  essays  are  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  intended — the  infor¬ 
mation  of  our  world  neighbors  on  the  state 
of  this  field  in  the  United  States — but  none 
of  them  are  particularly  sophisticated.  All,  by 
and  large,  eschew  a  confrontation  with  funda¬ 
mental  problems.  There  is  virtually  no  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  developments  in  the  social,  be¬ 
havioral,  and  ecological  sciences  which  condi¬ 
tion  any  approach  to  the  definition  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  community  health  problems.”  E.  D. 
Pellegrino 

Science  153:163  J1  8  ’66  500w 


PORTIS,  CHARLES.  Norwood.  190p  $3.95  Simon 
&  Schuster 

66-21822 

The  hero  of  this  book,  Norwood  Pratt,  “an 
ex-Marine  and  would-be  Country  and  Western 
singing  star,  covers  a  good  stretch  of  the 
American  highway  on  a  series  of  fool’s  errands 
(picking  up  a  wife  along  the  way).”  (Book 
Week) 


Reviewed  by  G.  J.  Ziccardi 

Best  Sell  26:194  S  1  ’66  360w 
“[This]  book  isn’t  merely  clever,  it’s  funny, 
a  comedy  of  perception  rather  than  of  words: 
truth  comes  as  a  surprise  and  laughter  comes 
from  joy.  ...  In  perfectly  banal  dialogue,  bril¬ 
liantly  concise  in  its  characterization,  Portis 
depicts  the  subculture  of  American  life  .  .  . 
as  well  as  any  writer  since  Ring  Lardner.  But 
the  most  amazing  quality  of  his  white  comedy 
is  that  even  .  .  .  though  banality  and  cliches 
and  the  insanities  of  daily  life  are  his  subject 
matter,  he  treats  them  without  bitterness  or 
cleverness  or  condescension,  and  it  is  precisely 
when  his  characters  are  the  most  ridiculous 
that  the  reader  hears  the  most  warmth  and 
affection  in  his  laughter.”  Ross  Wetzsteon 
Book  Week  p6  Ag  21  ’66  600w 
“An  artlessness  and  simplicity  in  style  and 
plot  skillfully  projects  Norwood  and  his  prob¬ 
lems  quite  convincingly.  For  those  readers  more 
interested  in  characterization  than  action.” 
J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:3772  Ag  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  J1  24  ’66  240w 


PORTISCH,  HUGO.  Red  China  today:  tr.  from 
the  German  by  Heinz  von  Koschembahr.  383p 
il  $6.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ).  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  )—  Social  conditions  66-11872 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Vienna  Kurier 
describes  an  extensive  journey  in  1964  through 
“Canton,  Wuhan,  Peking,  Shenyang,  Anshan, 
Fushun,  Changchun.  Nanking,  and  Shanghai. 
[He  presents  a]  panorama  of  modern  Chinese 
society — its  history,  its  ideas,  its  social  and 
economic  conditions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
Originally  published  in  Austria  in  1965  entitled 
So  sah  ich  China. 


“The  book  appears  to  have  been  excellently 
translated  from  the  German  .  .  .  but  one  won¬ 
ders  why  it  was  translated  at  all  because  it 
contains  very  little  if  anything  not  already 
known.  It  is  a  book  for  the  layman  and  not 
essential  for  the  Far  Eastern  scholar.  Not 
speaking  Chinese,  the  author  is  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  on  his  official  interpreter  for  the  answers  to 
the  questions  he  propounds;  then,  in  his  own 
idiom,  he  demolishes  the  ‘paper  tiger’  responses 
with  his  own  opinions  which  clearly  betray  a 
perhaps  not  unjustified  Western  anti-Communist 
bias.  .  .  .  Some  statements  are  of  dubious 
validity.”  A.  E.  Kane 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:197  N  ’66  480w 


Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Steele 

Book  Week  p5  J1  17  ’66  400w 
“A  rather  poor  translation,  unfortunately.  It 
consists  of  reasonably  interesting  and  objective 
descriptions  of  what  [the  author]  saw  (the  usual 
features  of  a  guided  tour) ,  plus  a  few  inac¬ 
curate  and  superficial  historical  passages,  plus 
some  rather  joerceptive  political  and  social 
analysis.  .  .  .  The  author’s  viewpoint  is  mod¬ 
erately,  and  therefore  effectively,  negative  on 
balance  toward  the  phenomena  he  describes. 
Certainly  one  of  the  best  such  books  on  Com¬ 
munist  China  published  in  recent  years.” 
Choice  3:839  N  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  24  ’66 
200w 

“(Hugo  Portisch’s  report]  is  far  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  thoughtful  than  Mrs.  [Lisa,] 
Hobbs’  [I  Saw  Red  China.  BRD  1966].  But  his 
conclusions  are  roughly  the  same.  .  .  .  His 
book  is  dispassionate  and  highly  informative. 
It  does  not  make  a  slave  labor  camp  of  China, 
or  ‘blue  ants’  of  the  Chinese  people.  As  Mr. 
Portisch  describes  them,  they  are  engaged  in 
a  stupendous  campaign  to  restore  their  dignity 
and  well-being,  and,  if  he  disapproves  of  some 
of  their  methods,  his  account  as  a  whole 
provokes  sympathy  and  respect  and  admiration. 
On  balance,  and  considering  China’s  culture 
and  lamentable  prerevolutionary  condition,  he 
concludes  that  Chinese  Communism  is  an  en¬ 
nobling,  not  an  anti-humanistic,  movement.” 
George  Feifer 

Harper  233:94  Ag  ’66  320w 
Review  ed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:2490  My  15  ’66  80w 
“Entered  into  and  sustained  by  the  reasoned 
curiosity  of  the  trained  reporter,  the  trip 
provided  Mr.  Portisch  with  material  for  a 
iively  account  of  his  protracted  struggle 
against  guided  tourism,  an  interview  with 
Foreign  Minister  Ch’en  Yi,  and  an  appraisal  of 
sexual  Puritanism  in  the  People’s  Republic. 
.  .  .  In  a  chapter  on  ‘Needles  and  Centipedes,’ 
Mr.  Portisch  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  am¬ 
bidextrous  world  of  medical  science  in  China, 
where  modem  Western  techniques  co-exist 
with  traditional  Chinese  techniques.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  perhaps  betrays  his  bourgeois  bacu- 
ground  by  referring  to  the  Chinese  as  ’the 
natives.’  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  marred  by  the 
publisher’s  adorning  the  cover  with  Chinese 
ideographs,  presumably,  but  erroneously,  de¬ 
signed  to  translate  the  English  title.”  H.  L. 
Boorman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  31  ’66  370w 


PORTMANN,  ADOLF.  New  paths  in  biology; 
tr.  by  Arnold  J.  Pomerans.  170p  11  $4.95  Har¬ 
per 

574.072  Biology — Research  62-20113 

A  biologist  at  the  University  of  Basel  dis¬ 
cusses  the  cell;  how  stimulus  and  perception 
relate  to  the  particular  biological  entity  and 
its  environment;  the  problems  of  biological 
ranking,  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  Germany  in  1960.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references. 


“These  proposed  new  paths  are  not  easy 
to  discern.  In  a  stimulating  opening  chapter, 
the  author  lays  down  the  principle  that  we 
study  biology  from  two  angles:  that  of  matter, 
which,  today,  means  molecular  biology;  and 
that  of  our  subjective  experience  of  life.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  book  the  subjective  approach 
to  the  problem,  which  English-speaking  bi¬ 
ologists  in  general  do  not  share,  is  never  far 
from  the  author’s  thought.  .  ,  .  Warnings  and 
negative  criticisms  are  not  themselves  new 
paths,  and  the  biologist  .  .  .  will  be  likely 
to  ask  himself  what  new  principles  he  is  being 
invited  to  test  .  .  .  and  what  new  experiments 
he  is  being  asked  to  make.  For  it  is  not 
clear.”  Gavin  de  Beer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:27  Ap  14  ’66  4200w 
“In  a  fascinating,  speculative  essay.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Portmann  .  .  .  argues  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  natural  species  is  not  governed 
by  functional  requirements  alone — that  there 
are  numerous  biological  manifestations  that 
seem  to  have  no  ‘survival  value’  at  all.  These 
are,  he  feels,  a  manifestation  of  the  ‘self- 
expression’  of  the  species.  .  .  .  Professor 
Portmann  summarizes  the  challenge  [these 
non-purposive  characteristics]  pose  to  biol¬ 
ogists  by  noting  that  ‘their  appearance  speaks 
a  language  of  which  we  suspect  we  can  grasp 
a  few  words,  and  gives  evidence  of  a  hidden 
power  of  life  that  goes  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  mere  self-preservation.’  ” 

New  Yorker  41:112  Ja  8  '66  200w 
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POSEY,  WALTER  BROWNLOW.  Religious 
strife  on  the  Southern  frontier.  112p  $4  La. 
state  univ.  press 

277.6  Southwest,  Old — Religion  65-16609 
“In  three  lectures  Professor  Posey  surveys 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  ante  bellum 
South.  .  .  .  The  first  lecture  is  the  story  of 
Protestant’s  controversy  with  Protestant,  a  dis¬ 
agreement  that  occured  after  a  short  period  of 
denominational  harmony.  .  .  .  The  second  lec¬ 
ture — 'Protestants  against  a  New  Sect’ — re¬ 
counts  the  vigorous  discussion  between  the 
more  established  denominations  and  the  Camp- 
bellites.  .  .  .  The  third  [lecture  provides  al 
description  of  anti- Catholic  attacks  which 
varied  with  time  and  place  until  the  Civil  War 
When  ‘men’s  bigotries  paled  into  insignificance 
as  they  rallied  to  causes  of  larger  scope.’  ” 
(Am  Hist  R) 


“In  discussing  the  fall  from  ecumenical  grace 
.  .  .  Posey  has  not  taken  the  liberties  a  lec¬ 
turer  might  take  with  his  subject,  but  haa 
turned  instead  to  anecdote  and  the  repetition 
of  familiar  generalizations.  Consequently,  the 
reader  is  not  told  the  relation  of  religious  strife 
to  political  development,  basic  social  change,  or 
even  to  the  formation  of  southern  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  same  problems  exist  for  the  second 
lecture.  .  .  .  [He!  apparently  believes  that 
‘One  man  cannot  say  how  or  why  the  thinking 
of  another  man  changes,  but  modifications  can 
be  observed  and  the  new  relationships  noted.’ 
This  attitude  also  guides  the  third  lecture. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  self-conscious  integrity  in  this 
as  in  all  of  Posey’s  work,  but  some  readers 
will  be  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  a  clear, 
unifying,  and  imaginative  thesis,  especially  at 
a  time  when  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  history  of  American  religion.”  D.  G. 
Mathews 

Am  Hist  R  71:682  Ja  ’66  380w 
“When  the  pioneers  crossed  the  mountains, 
social  and  geographical  insulations  wore  off,  and 
in  most  trans-Appalachian  places  the  denomi¬ 
national  wires  crossed,  sparked,  and  blew  fuses. 
.  .  .  Posey  traces  the  main  lines  of  battle  in 
the  old  southwest.  These  three  Walter  Lynwood 
Fleming  lectures  can  do  little  more  than 
identify  the  contests  and  name  the  main  con¬ 
testants.  Just  that  is  what  Posey  has  done  with 
clarity,  certainty,  and  cleverness.  ...  A  pattern 
is  proposed  and  illustrated  from  religious  peri¬ 
odicals  and  pamphlets.  .  .  .  The  quotations  are 
apt  but  only  vaguely  identified,  and  there  is  no 
index.  .  .  .  Posey’s  scheme  is  original  and  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  warrant  detailed  Drobing, 
and  that  will  be  needlessly  difficult.”  W.  A. 

Q 1 0  t)s  C  il 

J  Am  Hist  52:618  D  ’65  500w 


POSSONY,  STEFAN  T.,  ed.  Lenin  reader.  See 
Lenin,  N. 


POTHECARY,  I.  J.  W.  The  atmosphere  in 
action:  drawings  by  Christine  A.  Hardy, 
lllp  $3.95  St  Martins 


551.59  Weather  65-27028 

The  author  “begins  by  showing  why  planets 
have  atmospheres  at  all,  and  then  discusses 
the  various  physical  factors  which  act  on  the 
Earth’s  own  atmosphere — both  on  a  world 
scale  and  (due  to  the  effects  of  land,  sea, 
mountains  and  vegetation)  at  the  local  level. 
.  .  .  [He]  gives  an  account  of  the  elaborate 
organization  behind  the  weather  men  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  by  many  means — including  ships, 
balloons  and  satellites — the  weather  is  being 
studied  more  and  more  intensively.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


[This]  is  for  teen-age  types  who  want  to 
do  more  than  make  small  talk  about  [the 
weather].  It  is  a  matter-of-fact,  no-nonsense 
treatment,  yet  pleasantly  wrought,  complete, 
and  interesting.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  6 
’66  40w  [YA] 


Of.  British  origin,  [this]  book  reflects  the 
traditional  literacy  of  the  British  writer  [It] 
lacks,  however,  the  equally  traditional  dowdi¬ 
ness  of  the  British  book.  Instead,  [it  is]  at¬ 
tractively  designed,  handsomely  printed  on 
glossy  paper,  and  [has]  photographs  and  clean 
two-color  illustrations.  .  .  .  Weather  maps 

of  the  British  Isles  are  constantly  presented. 
.  .  .  [This  book  is]  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  heavily  America-centered  science  book  thai 
Is  published  in  this  country.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  42:331  Je  ’66  60w  [YA] 


POTTER,  BEATRIX.  The  journal  of  Beatrix 

Potter  from  1881-1897;  transcribed,  from  her 
code  writing  by  Leslie  Linder,  with  an  ap¬ 
preciation  by  H.  L.  Cox.  488p  pi  col  pi  $12. 9o 
Warne 


B  or  92  66-15691 

“The  journal  covers  the  period  of  Miss  Pot¬ 
ter’s  life  from  [approximately  the  ages  of]  15 
to  30.  It  is  composed  of  her  impressions  of  the 
various  trips  the  family  made,  the  people 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  art  ex¬ 
hibitions  she  attended,  and,  especially  as  she 
matured,  the  scientific  studies  that  absorbed 
her  interest:  .  .  .  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings,  some  in  color.  It 
contains  family  trees,  and  is  indexed.”  (Library 
J) 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Sayers  „ 

Book  Week  p34  (fall  children’s  issue)  O 
30  ’66  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl2  N  17  ’66 

1000W 

“Twenty  years  ago,  Margaret  Lane  made 
[Miss  Potter]  the  subject  of  an  excellent  biog¬ 
raphy  [Tale  of  Beatrix  Potter,  BRD  1946]. 
But  it  is  only  with  the  publication  of  these 
journals — on  the  centennial  of  her  birth — that 
she  springs  entirely  to  life.  .  .  .  The  work  of 
transcription  was  immense.  A  good  deal  of 
annotation  was  also  needed,  to  elucidate  a 
journal  designed  for  one  reader  only.  And  it 
is  at  this  point  that  a  note  of  criticism  must 
be  struck.  The  editing  is  surprisingly  lax.  .  .  . 
Not  all  the  footnotes  are  accurate  in  points  of 
nomenclature.  In  most  respects,  however,  this 
is  a  most  satisfying  book.  .  .  .  Beatrix  Potter 
was  a  conscious  artist  in  all  she  wrote,  a 
strongly  idiosyncratic  young  woman,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  representative  child  of  her 
age.  .  .  .  The  journal  ends  abruptly  as  success 
came.  ...  At  about  the  same  time,  the  world 
she  wrote  of  ended  too.  Her  records  of  it  are 
no  less  vivid  than  her  record  of  herself.”  Alan 
Pryce-  Jones 

Harper  233:109  S  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Viguers 

Horn  Bk  42:399  Ag  ’66  8O0W 
“The  impressive  scholarship  that  went  into 
decoding  and  transcribing  this  fascinating 
journal  does  great  credit  to  both  authors.  .  .  . 
What  makes  the  journal  so  enjoyable  are 
[Beatrix  Potter’s]  acute  observation,  her  de¬ 
scriptive  skill,  and  her  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  As  well  as  providing  a  glimpse  of  life 
in  Victorian  England,  it  demonstrates  how 
her  wit  and  intelligence  overrode  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  her  life.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended 
for  college  libraries  and  for  public  libraries 
that  can  afford  it.”  J.  P.  Boegel 

Library  J  91:4100  S  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:131  J1  22  '66  2000W 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Smith 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:35  F  15  ’66  2050w 
Reviewed  by  Adrian  Mitchell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  S  18  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgllesh 

Sat  R  49:36  Ag  20  ’66  550w 
Time  88:82  Ag  26  ’66  600w 
“It  is  impossible  to  overpraise  Mr.  Linder’s 
ingenuity  and  diligence,  not  only  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  but  also  in  the  checking  and  counter¬ 
checking  of  references.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
work-sheets  of  a  shrewd  and  unillusioned  mind, 
a  young  woman  who  gets  about  and  misses 
nothing.  .  .  .  About  politics  and  religion  she 
is  almost  invariably  caustic.  .  .  .  Certainly 
readers  of  these  journals  (and  there  ought  to 
be  many,  for  the  abundance  of  dry  and  humor¬ 
ous  comment  on  the  life  of  the  time)  will  more 
readily  associate  their  author  with  the  late 
Mrs.  Heelis  than  with  the  author  of  the  Peter 
Rabbit  books,  though  both  are  there  if  vou 
look  closely,  and  in  fact  this  book  is  the  vital 
link  between  the  two.  It  should  be  said  that 
this  volume  is  beautifully  produced,  with  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  Beatrix  Potter’s 
meticulous  natural  history  drawings  and 
paintings.  The  only  jarring  note  is  in  the 
colour  photographs  which  clash  painfully  with 
the  delicacy  of  her  own  colouring.” 

TLS  p633  J1  21  ’66  1450w 


POTTER,  CHARLES  FRANCIS.  Did  Jesus 
write  this  book?  159p  $5  Univ.  bks. 

229  Bible,  O.T.  Apocryphal  hooks — Criti¬ 
cism,  interpretation,  etc.  65-27644 

"This  posthumous  publication  of  a  Unitarian 
anti  r  founder  of  the  First  Humanist 
Society  .  .  .  [claims  that]  Jesus  as  a  young 
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man,  while  a  catechumen  in  the  Essene  mon¬ 
astery  at  Qumran,  and  strongly  influenced  by 
the  pseudepigraphic  Book  of  Enoch,  wrote  the 
first-century  apocalyptic  Secrets  of  Enoch  as  a 
school  exercise.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Century  83:210  F  16  ’66  40w 
‘‘That  scholars  have  not  found '  evidence  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  ever  either  an  Essene  or 
a  resident  of  Qumran  seems  not  to  deter  the 
gifted  author.  There  is  no  want  of  interest — ■ 
never  mind  that  the  facts  do  not  always  fit,  or 
that  less  dramatic  explanations  might  better 
suit  the  evidence.  .  .  .  [The  book]  should  de¬ 
light  all  lovers  of  the  bizarre.”  R.  V.  Ritter 
Library  J  91:1230  Mr  1  ’66  200w 


POTTLE,  FREDERiCK  A.  James  Boswell;  the 
earlier  years,  1740-1769.  606p  il  $12.60  McGraw 
B  or  92  Boswell,  James  65-27779 

A  biography.  Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Kronenberger 

Book  Week  pi  My  22  ’66  2300w 
Choice  3:650  O  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  18  ’66 
50'0w 

Economist  221:697  N  12  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Donovan 

Library  J  91:3404  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Garry  Wills 

Nat  R  18:790  Ag  9  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Matthew  Hodgart 

New  Statesman  72:447  S  23  ’66  400w 
‘‘Professor  Pottle  has  been  improving  his 
knowledge  of  Boswell  for  over  forty  years; 
in  1929  he  brought  out  a  book  .  .  .  which 
assembled  the  bibliographical  materials  for  a 
life  of  Boswell  under  the  title  The  Literary 
Career  of  James  Boswell,  Esq.  [BRD  19291. 
.  .  .  As  a  rule,  this  length  of  research,  this 
consistency  of  devotion,  are  bad  omens  .  .  . 
leading  straight  to  the  over-documented,  suf¬ 
focating,  academic  biographical  edifice,  stuffed 
with  trivialities.  .  .  .  Professor  Pottle’s  book 
is  .  .  .  free  of  any  such  taint.  Through  all 
the  years  he  has  worked  on  Boswell,  he  has 
kept  his  sense  of  perspective.”  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:3  Je  9  ’66  2500w 

Reviewed  by  David  Daiches 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  19  ’66  1200w 
Newsweek  67:118  My  23  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  David  Littlejohn 

Reporter  35:47  N  3  ’66  1450w 
“As  might  be  expected  from  the  chief  editor 
of  Tale’s  massive  Boswell  archive.  Professor 
Pottle’s  work  is  substantial  and  authoritative; 
he  tells  his  story  with  ease  and  lucidity,  the 
fruit  of  a  long  saturation  in  the  copious  yield  of 
Fettercairn  and  Melahide.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pottle  has 
addressed  himself,  as  a  biographer  should,  to 
the  character  and  the  personality.  We  thus 
gain  insight  into  the  riddle  propounded  long 
ago  by  Macaulay:  How  was  it  possible  for  this 
eighteenth-century  rake  and  buffoon  to  make  a 
progress  to  the  high  place  of  literature?  .  ,  . 
[Yet]  the  Boswell  of  this  first  volume  is 
certainly  not  the  hero  Mr.  Pottle  wishes  to 
make  of  him  .  .  .  [and]  readers  may  question, 
or  be  confused  by  .  .  .  Mr.  Pottle's  excessive 
intrusions  into  the  story  he  is  telling.”  Leon 
Edel 

Sat  R  49:30  Ap  30  ’66  1300w 
Time  88:80  J1  1  ’66  1400w 
“One  enjoyable  feature  of  this  magnificent 
biography,  indeed,  is  the  author’s  willingness 
to  discuss  openly  the  technical  problems  he 
has  faced:  for  example,  of  communicating  a 
proper  sense  of  Boswell’s  outer  or  public  self. 
.  .  .  Professor  Pottle’s  achievement  is  that  he 
has  managed  to  convince  us  of  the  fascinating 
nature  of  Boswell’s  inner  life  and  the  range 
of  his  public  activities,  in  a  controlled  and 
coherent  narrative,  which  does  not  have  one 
unentertaining  page,.  .  .  .  Professor  Pottle  does 
succeed  in  persuading  us  of  Boswell’s  unique¬ 
ness.  When  we  see  him  with  his  great  men, 
his  stature  does  not  ludicrously  diminish.” 
Roger  Lonsdale 

Yale  R  56:117  O  ’66  lOOOw 


POTTS,  WILLIS  J.  Your  wonderful  baby;  a 
practical  approach  to  baby  &  child  care.  303p 
il  $4.95;  pa  $2.95  Rand  McNally 

649  Children — Care  and  hygiene.  Children — 
Management  66-13663 

“For  several  years  before  his  retirement  as 
surgeon-in-chief  of  Children’s  Memorial  Hos¬ 


pital  in  Chicago  and  professor  of  surgery  at 
Northwestern,  [the  author]  wrote  a  column  in 
the  Chicago  American,  ‘The  Doctor  and  Your 
Child.’  Much  of  the  book  is  taken  from  ma¬ 
terial  appearing  there;  in  addition  Dr.  Potts 
acknowledges  use  of  the  classics  in  pediatric 
teaching  as  well  as  Emily  Post.  ‘Childcraft’  and 
Dr.  Spock.  Part  One  covers  the  [child’s!  first 
two  years.  .  .  .  [In]  Part  Two  .  .  .  Dr.  Potts 
covers  various  ills,  from  the  common  cold  to 
leukemia.  .  .  .  Part  Three  is  concerned  with 
emergencies  and  includes  a  list  of  common 
poisons  and  antidotes.  Part  Four,  ‘Parent- 
Child  Relationships.’  outlines  the  steps  to  a 
happy  family,”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


“There  is  much  value  in  this  book.  One 
notable  exception  is  Dr.  Potts’  recommendation 
of  therapeutic  abortion  for  mothers  who  have 
had  German  measles  in  early  pregnancy.  Aside 
from  this.  Dr.  Potts’  attitude  is  one  of  friendly 
common  sense,  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Spock.  The  chapter  on  ‘The  Child  With  a 
Deformed  Heart’  deals  with  his  specialty,  and 
will  not  be  found  in  similar  child  care  books. 
‘Your.  Wonderful  Baby’  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  gift  for  first- time  parents.”  M.  F.  O’C. 
Moriarty 

Best  Sell  26-U1  Je  15  ’66  390w 


“Chapters  on  cancer  and  on  deformed  hearts 
will  be  welcomed  by  parents  concerned  with 
these  problems.  [The]  discussion  of  mental 
retardation,  accidents,  and  going  to  the  hospital 
are  also  valuable.  The  more  general  sections  of 
this  book — on  the  care  of  healthy  infants  and 
the  everyday  problems  of  toddlers — are  pretty 
much  standard  treatments  of  the  topics.  Dr. 
Potts  does  not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  or  to 
explain  the  psychology  of  child  care  as  Dr. 
Spock  does.  Recommended  to  libraries  that 
need  more  material  in  this  area.”  A  M. 
Fasick 

Library  J  91:2075  An  15  ’66  llOw 


POUND,  EZRA.  The  cantos  (1-95).  $7.50  New 
directions 

811  65-27558 

“The  Cantos  are  a  ‘poem  containing  history’; 
it  is  their  purpose  to  give  the  true  meaning  of 
history.  as  one  man  has  found  it :  in  the  annals 
of  ancient  China,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
in  the  letters  and  diaries  of  Jefferson,  the 
Adamses,  and  Van  Buren,  in  the  personalities 
and  currents  of  his  own  time.  The  present 
volume  brings  .together  the  first  95  Cantos, 
which  were  originally  published  in  six  separate 
books  as  A  Draft  of  XXX  Cantos  [BRD  19331, 
Eleven  New  Cantos  [BRD  1934],  The  Fifth 
Decad  of  Cantos  [BRD  19371,  Cantos  LII-LXX1 
[BRD  1940],  The  Pisan  Cantos  [BRD  19481,  and 
Section:  Rock-Drill  [BRD  19561.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


In  the  Cantos  you  can  see  most  clearly 
what  Pound  lacked — an  identity.  He  had  ideas, 
he  had  an  excellent  gift  of  mimicry — at  one 
moment  he  has  caught  the  voice  of  Browning, 
at  another,  that  of  . a  condottiere — but  he  never 
had  a  center  of  his  own.  And  he  was  oddly 
naive,  unable  to  think  beyond  appearances.  .  .  . 
The  so-called  difficulties  of  the  Cantos  are  all 
on  the  surface,  in  the  references;  underneath 
there  Is  emptiness.  Here  and  there,  especially 
in  the  anthology-piece  on  Vanity,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  Pound  himself  was  vain,  he  experiences 
an  idea.”  Louis  Simpson 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  2  ’66  850w 
“For  the  first  time.  Pound’s  95  Cantos  appear 
in  one  volume]  but  the  publisher  has  made  a 
mistake  here  in  binding  the  original  six  vol¬ 
umes  together  without  the  benefit  of  at  least 
a  table  of  contents,  .  .  .  The  present  collection 
is  convenient  for  those  libraries  lacking  the 

Pantos  *  * 

Choice  2:773  Ja  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  80w 


POUND,  EZRA.  A  lume  spento.  and  other  early 
poems.  128p  $5  New  Directions 


ua-ioo i u 


A  republication  of  “A  Lume  Spento  and  A 
Quinzaine  for  this  Yule  together  with  some 
poems  from  a  Venetian  notebook  of  1908.” 
(TLS)  Bibliographical  note. 


Am  Lit  38:144  Mr  ’66  70w 
“Of  the  70  or  so  poems  here  presented,  nine 
of  them  .  .  .  have  never  seen  print  before,  and 
many  of  the  rest  have  not  appeared  since  the 
same  year,  when  his  first  two  books,  A  Lume 
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POUND,  EZRA — Continued. 

Spento  and  A  Quinzaine  for  This  Yule,  were 
published  in  editions  of  100  copies  each.  Thus 
this  volume  has  definite,  if  limited,  value  for 
Pound  scholars.  It  should  also  interest  under¬ 
graduates  as  evidence  of  Pound’s  amazing 
talent  in  those  now  faded  years  before  his  name 
connoted  treason  and  madness.” 

Choice  2:773  Ja  ’06  80w 


Reviewed  by  Colin  Falck 

Encounter  27:81  As  ’66  240w 
‘‘Even  in  1908  [these  poems]  must  have 
tasted  like  leftovers;  the  chaun tings  of  a  last 
and  lingering  aesthete  who  still  believed  in 
the  fake  medievalism  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
.  .  .  Rut  what  makes  pre-imagist  Pound  em¬ 
barrassing  is  not  only  the  Wardour  Street,  nor 
the  sickly  diminutiveness  in  diction;  ...  it  is 
rather  the  disinclination  to  write  about  any¬ 
thing  important.  Ethics,  politics,  economics, 
psychology,  sociology — they  might  as  well  not 
exist.  There  is  some  commonplace  religiosity, 
and  some  realisation  that  the  artist  is,  in  a 
way,  different;  but  otherwise  Hugh  Selwyn 
Pound  weaves  his  queynt  devyse  in  a  world 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  one.”  John 
Carey 

New  Statesman  71:232  F  18  '66  200w 


New  Yorker  42:169  Mr  5  ’66  170w 


“How  far  Pound  has  traveled  from  his  ear¬ 
liest  poetry  may  be  seen  in  [these  poemsl.  .  .  . 
Written  half  a  century  ago,  these  graceful  mus¬ 
ical  verses  belong  to  Britain’s  late  Romanticism 
of  the  1890’s.  They  remain  pleasant  but  rather 
commonplace — as  Pound  says,  'a  collection  of 
stale  cream  puffs.’  ”  R.  IX  Spector 
Sat  R  49:43  F  13  ’66  4Uw 
TLS  p62  Ja  27  ’66  950w 


POWDERMAKER,  HORTENSE.  Stranger  and 
friend;  the  way  of  an  anthropologist.  315p 
$6.50  Norton 

672  Anthropology.  Sociology  65-13030 

The  author,  “rebelling  against  her  pros¬ 
perous  middle-class  Jewish  upbringing,  be¬ 
came  union  organizer  upon  finishing  Goucher 
College.  Then  in  1929  with  a  Ph.lx  from  the 
Eondon  School  of  Economics,  she  launched  her 
career  by  spending  a  year  in  a  Melanesian 
stone-age  village.  This  was  followed  by  field 
studies  in  Mississippi,  Hollywood,  and  Rho¬ 
desia.  .  .  .  Lin  this!  book  Dr.  Powdermaker 
relates  her  personal  experiences  and  critically 
evaluates  her  participant  observation  tech¬ 
nique  in  each  of  the  four  studies.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Disappointing  as  autobiography  and  intel- 
lectural  history,  this  is  a  book  which  will  greatiy 
reward  everyone  interested  in  field  data  and 
their  collection.  Its  excitements  are  the  field- 
worker’s — the  exacting  effort  to  get  data  and 
the  frequently  dramatic  risks  of  entering  a 
strange  society  and  remaining  there  with  a 
minimum  of  damage  to  the  study,  its  subjects, 
ana  oneself.  .  .  .  Fellow  fieldworkers  may  be 
disappointed  in  Powdermaker' s  tendency  to 
skip  over  problems  of  data  analysis,  but  they 
should  enthusiastically  join  other  readers  in 
appreciating  a  rare  opportunity  to  follow  a 
distinguished  career  at  first  hand.”  Blanche 
Geer 

Am  Soc  R  31.-S95  D  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  G.  P.  Elliott 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  31  ’66  1200w 


This  well- written  and  absorbing  book  is 
both  autobiography  and  a  description  of  the 
profession  and  methodology  of  anthro¬ 
pology.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  written  an  al¬ 
together  fascinating  account  that  will  have 
wide  appeal.”  Harold  Laucour 

Library  J  91:2352  My  1  ’66  130w 
N  Y  i  imes  Bk  R  p24  Ag  21  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  narrative  is  neither  wholly  auto¬ 
biography  nor  social  science,  but  an  uneasy 
journalistic  amalgam  of  both.  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  declared  intent  is  to  show  lis  ‘how  the 
anthropologist  feels  as  well  as  what  he 
does.  .  .  .  But  a  lifetime  of  trained  objec¬ 
tivity,  encumbered  by  a  lack  of  literary  gift, 
thwarts  self-examination.  .  .  .  Our  interest 
must  be  aroused,  then,  by  the  character  of  the 
societies  she.  explores.  .  Her  stay  in  Indianola. 
Mississippi,  in  the  nnd-Thirties  is  the  most 
vividly  rendered  section  of  the  book  and  has,  of 
course,  a  special  relevance  to  present  social 
movement.  .  .  .  Moving  easily  and  with  com¬ 
plete  integrity  between  the  black  community, 
with  its  many  stratifications,  and  the  more 
rigid  white  society,  the  author  is  sharply  ob¬ 
servant  and.  Indeed,  prophetic.”  Muriel  Haynes 
Sat  R  49:59  J1  23  ‘66  750w 


POWELL,  RICHARD.  Don  Quixote.  U.S.A.  280p 

$4.95  Scribner 

66-20542 

The  story  of  a  Boston  society  failure  who 
becomes  a  success.  Arthur  Peabody  Goodpas¬ 
ture  joins  the  Peace  Corps  and  “goes  to  the 
Caribbean  republic  ...  as  an  06-3  (Fruit  Farm¬ 
ing)  worker.  .  .  .  Before  he  can  start  a  project 
for  raising  Dwarf  Cavendish  bananas,  [he] 
is  adopted  by  Pepe,  a  confidence-man  street 
urchin,  almost  becomes  a  political  martyr,  and 
finds  himself  involved  with  Los  Descalzos,  a 
group  of  revolutionaries  living  in  the  mountains. 
He  wins  the  approval  of  their  leader,  El  Gavilan 
[and]  .  .  . '  soon  finds  himself  competing  with 
El  Gavilan  for  control  of  the  rebels  (now  called 
agrarian  reformers).  .  .  .  When  El  Gavilan  is 
mistakenly  hustled  off  to  Russia,  Arthur  .  .  . 
overthrows  the  government  and  is  promptly 
installed  as  President-  of  the  Republic.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Certainly  not  a  novel  that  would  stand  up 
under  close  scrutiny,  its  effect  depends  largely 
upon  a  number  of  hilarious  set  pieces.  .  .  . 
But.  like  a  situation  comedy  that  repeats  the 
same  jokes  in  slightly  altered  situations,  this 
novel  deplorably  does  the  same.  Arthur’s 
naivete  is  carried  to  extremes  as  is  his  as¬ 
sistant’s  ad-man  vocabulary.  Jokes  about 
Russian  aid,  executions,  and  comedy  sequences 
with  live  hand  grenades  appear  at  regular 
intervals.  The  book  could  easily  be  adapted 
for  a  television  series  called  ‘My  Favorite 
Marksman’  or  ‘The  Funsters.’  All  that’s  miss¬ 
ing  is  the  canned  laughter.”  T.  L.  Vince 
Best  Sell  26:212  S  15  ‘66  360w 
“One  of  the  gentler  practitioners  of  satirical 
fiction  takes  on  the  [Peace]  Corps  .  .  .  thereby 
assuring  It,  as  it  were,  a  place  in  the  sun.  .  .  . 
Thanks  to  Powell’s  deft  touch,  what  could 
easily  be  an  excruciatingly  forced  novel  is 
really  capital  fun.  And  what’s  more,  we  get, 
at  least  by  implication,  an  insight  into  the 
spirit  that  characterizes  Peace  Corps  Volun¬ 
teers.”  J.  F.  Warner 

Harper  233:126  O  ‘66  320w 
“The  book  is  funny  and  in  some  places  is 
slapstick,  and  young  people  and  adults  will 
like  it.  For  all  public  libraries."  Jewell  Smith 
Library  J  91:3772  Ag  ’66  170w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  O  30  ’66  210w 


POWELL,  WILLIAM  S.  Paradise  preserved. 

259p  il  maps  $4.75  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
975.5  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association 

66-10691 

“A  history  of  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical 
Association  and  related  organizations  and  the 
efforts  to  make  and  preserve  Old  Fort  Raleigh 
and  to  make  meaningful  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Roanoke  colonists  and  explorers  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1584-1590.” 
(Verso  half-title)  Appendixes  include  charter 
and  deeds:  lists  of  persons  involved,  and  other 
material.  Bibliography.  Index. 


J  Am  Hist  63:169  Je  ’66  120w 
“That  the  nation  has  not  wasted  its  his¬ 
torical  resources  more  than  it  has  already  done 
can  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
diligent  and  often  discouraging  work  of  dedi¬ 
cated  people,  like  those  in  the  Roanoke  Island 
Historical  Association  and  its  predecessors,  who 
have  saved  historical  sites  when  no  one  else 
eared  or  was  even  aware  of  what  was  being 
thrown  away.  So  it  was  with  Fort  Raleigh,  the 
first  English  settlement  in  America.  .  .  . 

Powell’s  story  moves  with  considerable  verve 
through  the  groups,  societies,  and  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  preservation.  Without  his  sense 
of  pac-e  and  awareness  that  the  restoration  it¬ 
self  had  dramatic  qualities,  this  would  be  mere¬ 
ly  a  list  of  names  and  committees  ‘without  any 
redeeming  social’  or  historical  qualities.’’ 

Va  Q  R  42:clxii  autumn  ’66  200w 


POWER,  JULES.  How  life  begins;  drawings 
by  Barry  Geller.  95p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
612.6  Reproduction — Juvenile  literature 

65-15026 

This  book  was  written  by  the  Director  of 
Children  s  Programming.  ABC-TV.  “About  half 
lof  ,ls  devoted  to  a  description  of  how 
fish,  birds  and  mammals  are  born  leading  to 
the  .  .  .  discussion  of  the  development  and 
birth  of  the  human  baby.  Fission,  budding, 
egg,  sperm,  mating,  fertilization,  ovaries, 
uterus,  vagma.  testicle,  penis,  menstruation, 
seminal  emission,  fetus,  placenta,  labor,  um- 
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bilical  cord,  fraternal  and  Identical  twins, 
chromosomes,  genes,  and  inherited  character¬ 
istics  are  defined.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


“Straightforward  sophisticated"  discussion  of 
reproduction.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  90:3127  J1  ’65  llOw 
“The  author  writes  simply  but  never  con¬ 
descendingly.  the  keynote  is  sincerity,  and 
coyness  is  avoided.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
charming  photographs  and  even  the  diagrams 
are  not  too  discouraging.” 

TLS  p453  My  19  ’66  90w 


PRATT,  RICHARD  HENRY.  Battlefield  and 
classroom;  four  decades  with  the  American 
Indian,  1867-1904:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by 
Robert  M.  Utley.  358p  il  maps  $8.50  Yale 
univ.  press 

970.5  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  United  States 
Indian  School.  Indians  of  North  America — 
Wars.  U.S.  Army — Military  life  64-20931 
“Memoirs  of  General  Pratt,  who  first  led 
army  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  Later 
founding  and  running  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  he  played  a  major  role  in  federal  In¬ 
dian  policy  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
(Sat  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Edited  from  the  typescript  memoir  dictated 
to  [the  author’s]  daughter  in  1923  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  [this]  account  provides  vital 
documentation,  as  well  as  evocative  detail, 
about  the  manner  in  which  American  Indian 
policy  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  created  and  carried  out.  .  .  .  Pratt 
was  a  close  observer  during  his  years  com¬ 
manding,  fighting,  jailing,  or  educating  In¬ 
dians,  and  he  details  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  .  .  .  captured  wild  horses, 
conducted  ceremonial  dances,  reacted  to  a  gen¬ 
eral’s  peremptory  commands,  and  so  forth.  Of 
course  Pratt’s  memory  sometimes  fails  him, 
and  the  memoir  is  in  the  nature  of  an  apologia, 
but  its  appearance  .  .  .  further  illuminates  the 
tragic  history  of  Indian-white  relations  on  this 
continent.”  W.  E.  Washburn 

Am  Hist  R  71:322  O  ’65  600w 
“[These  memoirs]  are  anecdotal,  sententious, 
and  repetitious.  Their  message  is  invariable: 
the  Indian  is  potentially  a  successful  white 
man  and  should  be  made  one  forthwith  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  reservation  and  provision 
of  ample  opportunity  for  interracial  contact 
and  practical  education.  .  .  .  The  Indian  Bu¬ 
reau  was  the  enemy,  protecting  a  corrupt  re¬ 
servation  system  out  of  inertia  and  vested 
interest.  .  .  .  The  editor  has  served  his  readers 
well  by  deleting  Pratt’s  lengthy  quotations 
from  published  sources,  while  retaining  sub¬ 
stantial  passages  quoted  from  his  private  cor- 
respondence.  Editorial  footnotes  supply  an 
ample  guide  to  persons,  places,  events,  and 
issues  mentioned  (sometimes  inaccurately)  in 
the  text.  Clever  doodles  and  several  interest¬ 
ing  Old  School  photographs  round  out  an  at¬ 
tractive  book.”  Mary  Young 

J  Am  Hist  52:842  Mr  66  EOOw 
Sat  R  48:62  Ja  16  ’65  30w 


PREBBLE,  JOHN.  Glencoe:  the  story  of  the 

massacre.  336p  pi  $6  Holt 

941  Glencoe  Massacre,  1692  66-21627 

“The  Massacre  of  Glencoe  is  commonly 
thought  to  have  been  a  bloody  incident  in  a 
meaningless  feud  between  Campbell  and  Mac¬ 
Donald,  which  it  was  not.  On  a  higher  level,  it 
is  also  thought  to  have  been  incidental  to  the 
political  events  of  its  time  .  .  .  whereas  it  was 
the  product  of  them.  Tt  can  he  understood  only 
within  a  knowledge  of  the  Highlander  s  resist¬ 
ance  to  an  alien  southern  government.  1  he 
quarrel  between  Clan  Donald  and  Clan  Camp¬ 
bell  was  a  rivalry  for  the  leadership  of  Gael- 
dom.”  (Foreword)  The  appendixes  include  a 
list  of  principle  characters  and  of  the  soldiers 
quartered  at  Glencoe,  and  a  history  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  gave  the  order  for  the  massacre. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“John  Prebble  has  among  many  assets  the 
virtue  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  about  his 
characters’  lives  long  after  1692-  the  final,  sec¬ 
tion.  traces  the  destinies  to  which  their  various 
fanatical  or  profligate,  cold  or  impetuous  tern- 
peraments  ultimately  led  them,  all  the  mark .  of 
a  writer  who  can  ring  down  the  curtam  with 
a  bang,  not  a  whimper.  .  .  .  That  today’s  busy 


reader  becomes  thrall  to  ‘Glencoe,’  remote  in 
the  stream  of  Time,  is  tribute  to  Mr.  Pre.bble’s 
superb  writing,  to  his  solid  competence  as  his¬ 
torian.’’  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:246  O  1  ’66  650w 
“In  1692  soldiers  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll’s  regi¬ 
ment.  who  for  the,  past  week  had  been  peace¬ 
fully  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe, 
began,  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  and  William  of  Orange,  what  is 
known  as  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Prebble  devotes  some  50  pages  to  the  actual 
massacre  but  uses  three  times  as  many  pages 
to  set  the  scene.  Names  abound  in  this  account 
and  the  confused  and  confusing  relationships 
of  the  Scots  clans  of  the  17th  century  are  ex¬ 
plained.”  L.  B.  Saunders 

Library  J  91:3941  S  1  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Postgate 

New  Statesman  71:432  Mr  25  ’66  850w 
“[Mr  Prebble]  captures  with  a  wealth  of  de¬ 
tail  the  frontier  atmosphere  of  the  Highlands 
in  the  sevenetenth  century.  .  .  .  There  [cannot] 
be  any  doubt  of  where  [his]  sympathies  lie. 
Queen  Victoria  herself  could  not  have  had  a 
higher  idea  of  the  Highlanders  (always  except¬ 
ing  the  Campbells).  .  .  .  Mr.  Prebble  writes 
vividly:  every  detail  .shows,  and  sometimes  a 
little  surmise  ...  is  added.  But  there  a.re 
some  less  balanced  judgments.  .  .  .  The  char¬ 
acters  of  William  III  and  James  II  do  not 
reflect  the  results  of  modern  research.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  details  rather  than  the  springs  of  ac¬ 
tion  make,  his  narrative  the  highly  readable 
account  it  is.  The  style  is  perhaps  a  little  lush, 
with  some  overdelieate  uses  of  the  subjunc- 

TLS  p459  My  19  ’66  850w 


PREMINGER,  ALEX,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of 
poetry  and  poetics,  [by]  Alex  Preminger, 
editor  [and]  Frank  J.  Warnke  and  O.  B. 
Hardison,  Jr,  associate  editors.  906p  $25 

Princeton  univ.  press 

809.103  Poetry — History  and  criticism 

63-7076 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  26:53  Mr  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Slayton 

Mod  Lang  J  50:226  Ap  '66  1000W 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  19  ’66  130w 
TLS  p94  F  10  '66  450w 


PREOBRAZHENSKY,  E.  The  new  economics: 
tr.  by  Brian  Pearce:  with  an  introd.  by  A. 
Nove.  310p  $8.80  Oxford 
355  Russia — Economic  policy.  Industry  and 
state — Russia  65-5408 

This  work  "was  originally  published  ...  in 
the  mid-1920’s  during  the  period  when  Stalin 
was  consolidating  his  power  and  a  .  .  .  debate 
over  the  Soviet  Union’s  economic  course  was 
raging.  E.  Preobrazhensky  was  the  leading  eco¬ 
nomic  theorist  of  the  Left  Opposition  and  was 
subsequently  executed  in  the  purges  of  the 
1930’s.  .  .  .  His  purpose  was  to  apply  Marxian 
methods  and  categories  to  the  Soviet  economy 
as  it  existed  in  the  period  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy.  .  .  .  The  theoretical  tools  and  concepts 
were  taken,  with  but  few  modifications,  from 
Marx.”  (Am  Econ  R) 


“Preobrazhensky  saw  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  1920’s  as  a  strictly  transitional  society  com¬ 
posed  of  two  totally  opposed  systems.  .  .  .  One 
of  these  systems  was  simple  commodity  pro¬ 
duction,  .  .  .  the  other  was  that  of  emerging 
socialism.  .  .  .  (The  author  urged]  the  state 
deliberately  to  build  up  the  socialist  sector  .  .  . 
[regardless  of]  the  pattern  of  effective  demand 
generated  by  market  forces,  but  with  a  view  to 
the  transformation  of  the  country’s  economic 
structure  and  the  eventual  absorption  of  the 
private  economy.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  problems 
which  were  faced  by  the  USSR  in  the  1920’s 
exist  today  in  countries  which  are  struggling 
to  break  out  of  the  prison  of  underdevelopment, 
and  anyone  who  is  interested  in  them,  and  in 
particular  in  working  out  viable  solutions  for 
them,  is  sure  to  find  this  a  stimulating  and 
valuable  work.”  P.  M.  Sweezy 

Am  Econ  R  56:921  S  ’66  1250w 
“[The  writer]  believed,  as  passionately  as 
did  Lenin,  in  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
ownership  forms  within  one  country.  .  .  .  While 
doubtless  superior  to  what  was  then  being  writ- 
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PREOBRAZHENSKY,  E. — Continued. 
ten  on  development  in  the  West,  the  book  is 
still  very  poor  by  modern  standards.  It  hope¬ 
lessly  lacks  rigour,  is  utterly,  neglectful  of 
agriculture  and  propounds  a  policy  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  take  seriously.” 

Economist  216:887  S  4  66  950w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

New  Statesman  70:404  S  17  66  320w 

“The  competition  between  [the]  two  major 
regulators  of  economic  activity,  the  'iaw  of 
value’  and  the  ’law  of  primitive  socialist  ac¬ 
cumulation’,  was  the  fundamental  feature  of 
tire  period  of  transition  from  capitalism  to 

socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R . IPreobrazhen- 

skyj  argued  that  the  competition  between  the 
two  laws  or  regulators  must  eventually  result 
in  the  elimination  of  the  private  sector  and  of 
the  law  of  value.  .  .  .  [His]  book  was  worth 
translating  for  its  historical  interest  alone:  it 
is  a  classic  of  Marxist  economic  theory.  It  is 

also  of  great  contemporary  interest . [The] 

translation  is  competent,  and  the  short  glossary 
of  Marxist  terms  is  useful,  but  more  should 
have  been  explained.  .  .  .  [This  translation] 
contains  only  part  one  of  volume  one.  ...  in 
place  of  the  eighty-page  appendix,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  Preobrazhensky's  elaborate  and  often 
tedious  replies  to  opponents  ...  a  translation 
of  the  discussion  at  the  Communist  Academy 
in  January,  1926,  100  pages  of  Russian  text, 
would  have  given  a  much  fairer  idea  of  the 
arguments.  ’  ’ 

TLS  pll84  D  16  '65  2100w 


PRESCOTT,  J.  R.  V.  The  geography  of  fron¬ 
tiers  and  boundaries.  I90p  maps  $3  Hillary 
house 

911  Boundaries  65-23531 

This  book  “contains  a  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  boundaries,  classics  and  contemporary 
pieces  alike.  Boundary  terminology  derived 
from  this  literature  is  adopted  and  then  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  book.  Some  case  studies 
from  Africa,  Asia.  America,  and  Australia  are 
.  .  .  used  to  show  special  boundary  problems.” 
(Choice!  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


theless,  has  yielded  invaluable  results  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  military,  history  and 
the  processes  of  Japanese  modernization.  Hy¬ 
man  Kublin  „„„  „ 

Am  Hist  R  72:262  O  ’66  450w 
“  [Presseisen]  draws  on  German,  French,  and 
Japanese  archival  sources  for  his  study.  ...  . 
Pie  argues  convincingly  that  German  inspira¬ 
tion  was  significant  in  the  creation  of  an 
Army  General  Staff,  independent  of  civil  con¬ 
trol  and  with  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the 
Emperor.  .  .  The  book  is  for  the  specialist; 
the  documentation  is  thorough.” 

Choice  3:562  S  ’66  120w 
"[Presseisen]  carefully  traces  the  steps  and 
analyzes  the  problems  of  Japan’s  ruling  oli¬ 
garchy,  both  political  '  and  military,  in  re¬ 
placing  the  older  samurai  forces  with  an  up- 
to-date  military  establishment.  Not  only  are 
the  domestic  pressures  upon  basic  policy  con¬ 
sidered  but  also  the  persistent  maneuvers  of 
French  and  German  representatives  seeking 
prestige  and  influence  through  the  provision 
of  advisors.  .  .  .  For  all  libraries  devoted  to 
things  Japanese  and  military  history  in  gen¬ 
eral.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:1417  Mr  15  ’66  170w 


PRICE,  CHRISTINE.  Cities  of  gold  and  isles  of 

spice;  travel  to  the  East  in  the  Middle  ages 
(maps  and  decorations  by  the  author).  208p 
$4.25  McKay 

915  East — Description  and  travel — Juvenile 
literature.  Middle  Ages — Juvenile  literature. 
Voyages  and  travels — Juvenile  literature 

65-22006 

“An  account  of  early  travels  to  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  between  approximately  A.  D. 
800  and  1500.  The  travelers  include  Christians, 
Moslems  and  Jews,  beginning  with  the  Arab 
merchants  and  geographers  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries,  and  ending  with  the  first  voyage 
of  Vasco  da  Gama.  .  .  .  The  book  is  based 
throughout  on  the  narratives  of  the  travelers, 
and  whenever  possible  they  have  been  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index  of  people  and 
places.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Prescott’s  compressed  volume  is  the  first 
book  on  the  political  geography  of  boundaries 
to  appear  since  Jones’  Boundary -Making,  a 
Handbook  for  Statesman  IBRD  1945],  and  it  is 
the  most  important  since  Boggs’  Interna¬ 
tional  Boundaries:  a  Study  of  Boundary  Func¬ 
tions  and  Problems  [BRD  1940].  .  .  .  The  ma¬ 
terial  on  Africa  is  the,  best;  not  surprising 
since  J.  R.  V.  Prescott  is  a  well  respected 
geographer  who  has  spent  many  years  on  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  writing  is  crisp  and  the 
text  is  accompanied  by  maps  that  are  adequate 
but  not  special.  Suitable  for  an  undergraduate 
audience  but  it  will  also  be  appreciated  by  more 
advanced  students.” 

Choice  3:440  J1  ’66  180w 
“[This]  is  a  useful  review  of  the  literature 
(mostly  geographical  and  less  than  comprehen¬ 
sive,  as  the  author  admits).  .  .  .  Despite 

Prescott’s  deep  interest  m  his  topic,  however 
the  present  volume  does  not  add  much  to  that 
which  is  already  known  or  understood.  The 
presentation,  moreover,  is  somewhat  stock  and 
fails  to  excite.  .  .  .  There  are  statements  that 
contribute  little  and  whose  relevance  is  highly 
questionable,.”  W.  A.  D.  Jackson 

Science  153:624  Ag  5'  ’66  850w 


PRESSEISEN,  ERNST  L.  Before  aggression; 
Europeans  prepare  the  Japanese  army  (The 
assn,  for  Asian  studies  Monographs  anc 
papers)  163p  $5  Univ.  of  Ariz.  press 

355  Japan.  Army  65-2023; 

An  exploration  of  “competing  French  anc 
German  influences  in  the  creation  of  the  mod¬ 
em  Japanese  army  during  the  latter  half  o' 
the  19th  century."  (Choice)  Bibliography  In¬ 
dex. 


By  delving  into  previously  untouchec 
French  and  German  archival  sources,  Pres¬ 
seisen  has  clarified  hitherto  obscure  aspect' 
of  the  history  of  Japan’s  modem  nationa 
army.  He  has,  moreover,  lucidly  revealed  th< 
wellsprings  of  the  military  thought  of  thi 
French  and  German  advisers  who  served  Meii 
Japan.  Though  he  has  used  Japanese  ma¬ 
terials,  particularly  biographies,  his  mail 
sources  are  Western-language-  His  perspectiv- 
is,  therefore,  essentially  European  (or  Western; 
rather  than  Japanese.  His  approach,  never- 


“Youthful  readers  will  find  the  book  inform¬ 
ative,  but  lacking  in  interest.  There  are  some 
bright  moments  in  the  story,  but  in  most  cases 
the  style  is  much  too  stilted  and  edges  on 
real  boredom.” 

Best  Sell  25:394  Ja  1  ’66  150w 


Colorful  in  style,  authoritative  in  tone,  this 
is  ...  .  absorbing  reading  for  young  people 
fascinated  by  history.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:71  F  ’66  190w 


“This  is  notable  for  pointing  out,  first,  the 
contribution  of  Arabic  geographers,  travelers, 
and  merchants  to  medieval  Europe’s  knowledge 
of  the  world,  secondly,  that  Marco  Polo’s  travels 
were  not  an  isolated  incident,  and  thirdly,  that 
not  only  the  spices  and  jewels  of  the  East  but 
the  need  of  Christian  Europe  for  an  ally  against 
the  Moslem  world  motivated  many  journeys. 
Warmly  recommended  despite  an  occasional 
misleading  statement.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  90:4633  O  15  ’65  160w 


PRICE,  DON  K.  The  scientific 
$5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 


estate,  iszap 


509  Science  and  state 
For  descriptive  note,  review 


65-22047 

m  v  o  icvicw  excerpts  and 

other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J,  L.  McCamy 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:116  Mr  ’66  900w 
Choice  3:46  Mr  ’66  70w 
Economist  218:907  Mr  5  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Nor  map  Kaplan 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:344  Je  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  K.  E.  Boulding 

Sci  Am  214:131  Ap  ’66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  V.  P.  Rock 

World  Pol  18:314  Ja  ’66  2450w 


loon  W  yAVDiMIR-  The  ironic  Hume, 

laup  $5  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

828  Hume,  David  65-13513 

The  assistant  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California.  Riverside,  “contends 
that  an  understanding  of  Hume’s  writings 
hts  life  ®  sePp^ted  from  an  understanding  of 
nis  life.  .  .  .  [He]  shows  the  way  in  which  an 
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ironic  way  of  seeing  events  and  an  ironic  mode 
of  expression  permeated  Hume’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  [by  examining]  Hume’s  irony  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  letters  to  his  friends  and  in  his 
writings  concerned  with  morality,  people,  phi¬ 
losophy,  politics,  history,  and  xT  -.  .  religion.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  this  original  and  significant  work.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Price  has  broken  new  ground  in  the 
study  of  Hume’s  philosophy.  There  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  on  Socrates  and  one  on  Bertrand 
Russell’s  irony,  but  other  than  that  there  is 
no  comparison  with  tire  irony  of  other  philos¬ 
ophers.  .  .  .  Worse  still,  Professor  Price’s 

presentation  of  irony  is  perhaps  one-sided  be¬ 
cause  of  his  neglect  of  major  studies  of  the 
subject.  Setting  this  carping  to  one  side,  we 
must  insist  that  as  a  book  on  Hume,  this  is 
a  significant  study  of  the  ironic  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  or  form  of  Hume’s  philosophy.  Yet  Pro¬ 
fessor  Price  does  not  show,  and  I  doubt  that 
he  could,  how  irony  contributed  to  the  matter 
or  substance  of  Hume’s  philosophy.  .  .  .  For 
college  and  large  city  libraries.”  R.  L.  Perkins 
Library  J  90:2556  Je  1  ’65  120w 
“[This  is]  the  first  book-length  study  of 
Hume  as  a  literary  figure.  .  .  .  While  the  book 
has  serious  problems  in  both  method  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  applauded 
for  [taking]  .  .  .  Hume’s  prose-craft  seriously 
and  for  asking  relevant  questions,  which, 
though  not  always  satisfactorily  answered,  will 
surely  provoke  more  accurate  discriminations 
in  the  future.  .  .  ■  [It]  would  have  been  .  .  . 
more  useful  ...  if  Professor  Price  had  chosen 
a  critical  rather  than  a  biographical  emphasis. 
The  book  is  weakest  where  it  should  be  strong¬ 
est,  that  is,  in  an  accurate  discrimination  of 
irony.  .  .  .  When  Professor  Price  explains  his 
terms,  .  .  .  the  result  can  be  very  good  indeed. 
.  .  .  [In  an  appendix  are]  the  texts  of  two 
heretofore  unavailable  examples  of  Hume  at 
his  ironic  best,  the  ‘Account  of  Stewart’  and 
the  ‘Bellman’s  Petition.’  ”  A.  E.  McGuinness 
Mod  Lang  J  50:514  N  ’66  1200w 


PRICE,  REYNOLDS.  A  generous  man.  275p 
$4.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-16357 

Novel  set  in  rural  North  Carolina  concerned 
with  the  passing  into  manhood  of  15-year-old 
Milo  Mustian,  older  brother  of  Rosacoke,  the 
heroine  of  A  Long  and  Happy  Life  (BRD  1962). 
“A  boy,  a  mad  dog  and  a  20-foot  python  are 
lost  in  the  North  Carolina  woods.  .  .  .  The 
search  to  find  them  involves  a  boy’s  quest  for 
a  man’s  soul  and  a  mystical  gathering  of  an 
entire  community  to  receive  judgment  from  a 
15-year-old.  .  .  .  The  main  metaphor  is  the 
search  for  Milo’s  brother  Rato,  whose  sick  dog 
has  goaded  a  traveling  carnival’s  prize  snake 
into  escaping.”  (Newsweek) 


Reviewed  by  J-  G.  Murray 

America  114:782  My  28  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:136  Je  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  MacGillivray 

Best  Sell  26:14  Ap  1  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Sheed 

Book  Week  p7  Ap  17  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:311  Je  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by.C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  7  66 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stem 

Harper  232:120  Ap  ’66  280w 

Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:1447  Mr  15  ’66  220w 
“This  sort  of  ‘Southern’  writing,  easily  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  pretentiousness  of  Faulkner  but 
rarely  able  to  rival  his  flashes  of  genius,  is  too 
easy,  too  predictable.  The  rural  life  of  the 
South,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  tempting 
to  the  novelist  because  of  its  picturesque  quali¬ 
ties.  It  offers  a  ready-made  source  of  color 
and  character.  .  .  .  The  more  serious  writer 
will  keep  away  from  such  stereotypes:  not 
from  the  subject,  necessarily,  but  from  the 
subject  in  its  stereotyped  aspects.  One  doesn  t 
wish  to  apply  the  parallel  too  patly  to  Mr. 
Price:  but  he  is  a  writer  of  obvious  gifts, 
powers  and  ambitions:  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  late  to  remind  him  that  Faulkner’s  books 
have  already  been  written.”  John  Warn 

New  Repub  154:31  My  14  66  1650w 
“Myth  and  fiction  .  .  .  mesh  so  intimately 
that  no  strain  is  felt.  .  .  .  [However]  as  Milo 
is  pulled  into  the  character  of  The  Hero,  he 
is  less  Milo.  In  order  to  get  his  myth  working. 


Mr.  Price  ha.s  sacrificed  some  fictional  values. 
.  .  .  Fiction  is  badly  in  need  of  writers  who 
can  find  a  sort  of  symbology  which  reverber¬ 
ates  in  the  ear  of  the  common  reader.  In  ‘A 
Long  and  Happy  Life,’  Mr.  Price  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  such  a  writer.  Now  he  has  bravely 
gone  on  to  explore  this  vein  more  fully 
and  explicitly.  If  I  have  doubts  about  'A 
Generous  Man,’  it  is  because  I  wonder  whether 
.  .  .  the  intrusion  of  the  supernatural  is  not 
too  neat  and  self-contained.”  Elizabeth  Jane¬ 
way 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  27  ’66  1350w 
New  Yorker  42:186  My  7  '66  llOw 
Newsweek  67:104A  Mr  28  '66  600w 
“There  are  many  [amusing  and  pointed]  .  .  . 
and  many  descriptive  and  narrative  passages 
that  fill  the  reader  with  admiration  for  the 
acuteness  of  Price’s  eye  and  the  precision  of 
his  language.  .  .  .  [The  novel!  is  a  kind  of 
fable  about  youth  and  love.  As  such,  it  is  to 
be  judged  in  terms  of  the  author’s  insights 
into  his  characters,  and  it  is  here  that  Price 
is  most  impressive.  .  .  .  Most  important,  there 
is  the  maturing  of  Milo  in  these  three  or  four 
crucial  days,  his  learning  about  not  only  sex 
but  also  love,  about  giving  as  well  as  taking. 
If  Price  makes  Milo  precocious,  it  may  be 
because  he  wants  to  suggest  the  potentialities 
of  youth.  .  .  .  Price  makes  us  believe  that 
there  are  seeds  of  greatness  in  him.  The  novel 
is  rich,  original,  and  profound.”  Granville 

Sat  R  49:27  Mr  26  ’66  lOOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:lxxxix  summer  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  56:136  O  ’66  650w 


PRICE,  WILLARD.  America’s  paradise  lost. 
240p  il  maps  $5.95  Day 

919.6  Oceania  66-11449 


“This  is  a  description  of  Micronesia,  some 
two  thousand  Pacific  islands  held  as  a  trust 
territory  by  the  United  States,  the  most 
important  being  Saipan,  Palau,  Truk,  and 
Yap.  Mr.  Price  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  very  few 
white  men  to  visit  [the  islands]  in  the  1930’ s, 
when  the  territory  was  a  tightly  guarded 
Japanese  mandate.”  (Atlantic)  Index. 


“The  present  book  is  the  product  of  an  eight- 
thousand-mile  tour  and  it  presents  a  lucid 
description  of  an  area  with  problems  for  which 
there  are  no  ready  solutions.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  217:132  F  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Cullen 

Best  Sell  26:24  Ap  15  ’66  650w 
“[The  author  revisited  the  islands  and  in 
this  book  makes]  a  then-and-now  comparison. 
Chapters  intermingle  information  of  both  trips; 
however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  which  visit 
is  being  referred  to.  Mr.  Price  obviously  feels 
the  United  States  in  administering  the  territory 
as  a  UN  trust  is  being  miserly  with  money  and 
the  progress  it  could  bring.  .  .  .  This  book 
should  be  bought  where  current  information 
on  tills  area  is  needed.”  Gene  Kubal 

Library  J  91:254  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  book  is  a  listless  polemic  against  the 
nonfeasance  of  the  United  States  in  the  task 
of  administering  the  islands  of  Micronesia.  .  .  . 
Micronesia  is  not  without  resources.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  flourishing  industries  could  be  developed.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Price  seems  to  urge  that  a  greater  gener¬ 
osity  be  shown  these  islands  also  as  expiation 
of  a  blood  guilt.  .  .  .  Without  roads,  adequate 
inter-island  communication,  schools,  know-how 
or  capital,  .  .  .  Micronesia  does  have  un¬ 
crowded  space,  fertility  for  sugar,  pineapples, 
bananas,  dairying,  a  labor  supply,  an  unfished 
ocean,  salubrious  climate,  etc.  Far  from  being 
the  ‘world’s  largest  colony,  America’s  embar¬ 
rassing  burden,’  it  seems  a  territory  ripe  for 
colonization.”  Stephen  Zoll 

Nation  202:753  Je  20  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Trumbull 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Mr  13  ’66  1350w 


PRIESTLEY,  .J.  B.  Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George: 
a  comedy  of  the  new  Elizabethans.  243p  $4.95 
Little 


66-10621 


“Raffish  Sir  Michael  Stratherrick  and  pom¬ 
pous  Sir  George  Drake  are  the  rival  directors 
of  two  agencies  [COMSA  and  DISCUS]  in¬ 
tended  to  sponsor  and  support  the  arts.  Both 
agencies,  unfortunately,  perform  almost  iden¬ 
tical  functions — a  state  of  affairs  which  has 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  vigilant  British 
treasury.  Inevitably.  Sir  Michael  and  Sir 
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PRIESTLEY,  J.  B. — Continued 
George  are  locked  in  a  struggle  to  see  which 
agency  (both  are  incompetent)  will  survive. 
(.Publisher’s  note) 


’66  290w 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Cotter 

America  114:335  Mr  5  66  310w 

Reviewed  by  Mairin  Elias 

Best  Sell  25:428  F  15  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 
Bock  Week  pl6  Mr  6 
Choice  3:523  S  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  F  li  66 
250w 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Rancour 

Library  J  90:5418  D  15  ’65  90w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Hugh-Jones 

New  Statesman  68:189  Ag  7  '64  120w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  F  6  ’66  230w 
New  Yorker  41:143  F  12  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Sare!  Eirnerl 

Reporter  34:57  F  10  ’66  lOOOw 
“Mingling  the  two  disparate  worlds  of  the 
civil  service  and  the  arts  (very  loosely  de¬ 
fined)  enables  Priestley  to  bring  together  the 
kind  of  gallery  of  characters  for  which  he’s 
been  famous  ever  since  The  Good  Companions 
LBRD  19291.  .  .  .  Throw  in  some  pretty  var¬ 
ied  scenes  (provincial  repertory  theater,  seamy 
London  night  club,  etc.)  and  some  fairly  me¬ 
chanical  plot  construction,  and  you  have  the 
basic  ingredients  of  this  head  of  froth,  whipped 
up  with  routine  Priestleyan  competence.  .  .  . 
Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  standard  product — sometimes  funny,  always 
harmless,  completely  ephemeral.”  Eric  Moon 
Sat  R  49:50  F  5  ’66  500w 
“There  is  a  chapter  in  [this]  new  book  which 
must  be  one  of  the  funniest  [the  author]  has 
ever  written.  It  describes  the  visit  of  Sir 
Michael  Stratherrick.  the  dashing,  handsome, 
intellectually  alert  and  professionally  amorous 
head  of  COMSA,  ...  to  the  suburban  home  of  a 
girl  secretary  with  whom  he  is  vainly  trying  to 
start  an  affair.  ...  A  similar  sharp  but  benev¬ 
olent  comic  sense  is  at  work  in  some  of  the 
other  scenes.  .  .  .  But  COMSA  and  DISCUS 
are  farcical  devices,  and  they  are  taken  to 
the  point  of  absurdity.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  in  an  administrator  so  stupid  and  so 
artistically  null  as  Sir  George,  any  more  than 
we  believe  that  a  man  like  Sir  Michael  would 
be  bowled  over  by  the  beauty  of  the  secretary 
planted  on  him  by  Tim  Kemp.  The  sad  thing 
about  this  book  is  that  the  fun  on  its  periphery 
is  imaginatively  unstrained  and  free,  while 
the  situation  at  its  centre  is  deliberately  and 
all  too  weightily  contrived.” 

TLS  p661  J1  30  ’64  750w 


PRSNCE,  HEZEKIAH.  Journals  of  Hezekiah 
Prince,  Jr,  1822-1828:  introd.  by  Walter  Muir 
Whitehall;  foreword  by  Robert  Greenhalgh 
Albion;  pub.  for  the  Me.  hist,  society.  448p 
pi  maps  $12.50  Crown 
B  or  92  Thomaston,  Maine — History.  Ship¬ 
ping — Maine  65-24321 

The  author  “was  a  deputy  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  in  Thomaston.  Maine,  and  from  1822  to 
1828  he  kept  a  minute  chronicle  of  his  life  and 
of  the  events  in  the  busy  shipping  port  where 
he  lived.”  (Library  J)  Lists  of  persons  and 
of  vessels  appearing  in  the  journals. 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Moody 

Am  Hist  R  71:1440  J1  ’66  390w 
“Prince  tells  us  of  local  culture:  Fourth  of 
July  dinners,  town  political  organizations,  and 
debates  and  orations  at  the  ‘Alpha  Club’  and 
the  ‘Hickory  Club.’  .  .  .  [This  is]  better  than 
the  average  New  England  diary.  Recommended 
for  those  undergraduate  libraries  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  aim  to  have  a  full  coverage  of  so¬ 
cial  history.” 

Choice  3:162  Ap  ’66  190w 

“[These]  journals  are  as  completely  dull 
mediocre,  and  unremarkable  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  Although  Robert  G.  Albion  says’  in  his 
foreword  that  these  diaries  should  appeal  to 
those  liking  books  of  the  sea,  one  ventures  to 
suggest  that  meteorologists  might  like  them 
even  more  since  Prince  gives  a  day-by-dav 
description  of  the  local  weather,  frequently  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  less  exciting  details  of 
his  own  life. 

J  Am  Hist  53:173  Je  ’66  lOOw 


“[The  author]  was  not  a  widely  traveled 
man,  and  his  journals  are  an  account  of  the 
day-by-day  activities  of  a  small  historical  fig- 
ure;  nevertheless,  this  faithful  rendering  of 
his  text  serves  to  illustrate  the  microcosm  of 
New  England  as  it  was  in  those  times.  As 
might  be  expected,  there  is  much  repetition 
and  a  heavy  overburden  of  detail  that  will  dis¬ 
courage  some  readers  not  specifically  interested 
in  the  locale.  The  general  reader  would  have 
appreciated  careful  editing  and  abridgement. 
W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  90:3448  S  1  ’65  llOw 
“The  social  historian  will  learn  more  from 
this  book  than  just  abounding  details  of  small 
town  life  in  nineteenth-century  Maine.  The 
student  of  maritime  history  will  fill  out  a  spare 
chapter  on  coastwise  shipping  along  northern 
New  England  shores.  The  economist  will  find 
numerous  useful  items.  .  .  .  Precise  fact  is 
here,  and  abundantly,  some  of  it  in  quite  new 
connotations.  Better  still,  for  the  social  his¬ 
torian  particularly,  it  is  fact  not  merely  stated, 
but  presented  through  the  context  of  human 
experience.  .  .  .  This  book  deserved  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  edited  as  it  is,  with  the.  patient  care 
Arthur  Spear  gives  it.”  O.  E.  V/inslow 

New  Eng  Q  39:273  Je  ’66  1050w 


PRiNG,  j.  T.,  comp.  The  Oxford  dictionary  of 
modern  Greek  (Greek-English).  219p  $5.75  Ox¬ 
ford 

489.33  Greek  language.  Modern — Dictionaries 

65-9620 

This  “is  primarily  a  dictionary  of  the  popular 
language  hut  it  contains,  also,  many  terms 
from  the  learned  tradition  which  have  entered 
the  language  of  the  people.”  (Class  World) 


“The  best  work  of  its  kind  in  English  today. 

.  .  .  It  contains  many  .  .  .  popular  terms.  .  .  . 
And  yet,  the  author  has  failed  to  include  a 
large  number  of  important  common  words.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  multiple  meaning  of  certain  words 
has  not  been  properly  recorded.  Further,  as 
many  of  the  popular  terms  are  of  foreign 
origin,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  author  has 
not  indicated  .  .  .  the  great  number  of  Turkish, 
Italian  and  Slavic  loanwords,  Plowever,  despite 
its  minor  limitations,  this  is  an  eminently 
scholarly  work  and  a  welcome  answer  to  a  need 
long  felt.”  P.  S.  Costas 

Class  World  59:2S7  Ap  ’66  140w 

“[This]  manages  to  pack  an  extraordinary 
amount  into  a  handy  pocket  format.  Its  em¬ 
phasis  on  demotic  usage  compares  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  most  of  its  predecessors  except  Jan- 
naris  [A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 
Modern  Greek  Languages  as  Actually  Written 
and  Spoken.  1895] — and  Jannaris  is  long  overdue 
for  revision.  .  ...  On  ’untranslatable’  terms  this 
unpretentious  little  lexicon  is  quite  as  good  as 
we  have  any  right  to  expect.  .  .  .  One  awaits 
the  complementary  English-Greek  volume  with 
impatience.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p937  O  13  ’66  150w 


PRINGLE,  PATRICK.  They  were  the  first. 

142p  pi  $3.25  Roy  pubs. 

920  Inventors — Juvenile  literature.  Explorers 
— Juvenile  literature  65-18885 

«  first  man  to  sail  around  the  world,  the 

to  the  first  to  climb  Everest,  the 

first  to  split  the  atom,  the  first  man  in  space, 
f?w  of  history’s  significant  ‘firsts’  dis- 
lrV,  tl}ls  bo°h-  The  author  shows  each 
man  s  background  and  accomplishments. 
Hnoliography.]  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Li- 


t  n  aJe  *  V?ere  ls  fio  index,  and  the 

rpp'ontiLo?nten!r  hsts  no  names.  Interesting 
I®®,!  ea.*-i0RaJ  reading  for  boys.  Center  eight- 
page  insert  of  photographs.”  Arlene  Mosel 
Library  J  91:1075  F  15  ’66  70w 

Pefifiine  hook,  we  have  an  un- 
mS'  Mr-  l  r,ln^ie  crowds  in  Columbus 
and  Magellan  on  top  of  William  Morton 
pioneer  of  anesthesia.  Marconi  and  his  radio’, 
Everest  and  Roger  Bannister  run- 
?2Sf  the  four-minute  mile.  Some  of  the  chap- 
p <^-re  Quito  well  done.  The  one  on  thA 
Bai>dtt€!P  inv2!toX  °f  .television,  John  Logie 
Band,  is  worth  the  lot.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

60^  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pig  My  8  ’66 


TLS  p517  Je  17  ’65  50w 
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PRINGLE,  PATRICK.  The  young  Einstein;  il. 
by  Cecils  Curtis.  128p  $3.25  Roy  pubs. 

B  or  92  Einstein,  Albert — Juvenile  literature 

65-22983 

This  biography  "unfolds  the  story  of  Albert 
the  dunce,  whose  fascination  for  -  physics,  at 
first  shown  through  a  small  toy  magnet,  even¬ 
tually  led  him  to  evolve  the  truly  revolutionary 
Theory  of  Relativity.’’  (Publisher's  note) 
"Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


mend&ble.  Occasionally  the  need  for  compres¬ 
sion  misleads  him,  or  is  likely  to  mislead  the 
reader.  .  .  .  Occasionally  he  has  misread  a 
source  .  .  .  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  safe 
as  well  as  a  stimulating  introduction  to  a  com¬ 
plicated  region  of  history.  .  .  .  [It]  is  attrac¬ 
tively  produced,  with  a  good-looking  page  and 
some  forty  illustrations.  Elizabeth  Hammond’s 
drawings  are  excellent,  especially  those  of 
ships  and  runic  stones.” 

TLS  p499  Je  17  ’65  280w 


"This  book  on  Einstein  has  adequate  pace 
and  excitement,  but  we  are  left  with-  such  a 
one-dimensional  view  of  Einstein  the  boy  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Einstein  the  man 
could  have  developed  his  deep  understanding 
of  natural  processes.  Most  of  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  early  interest  in  the  magnetic 
compass  and  with  two  types  of  difficulties  in 
his  German  school:  he  was  a  victim  of  Jew- 
baiting  and  he  did  very  poorly  in  all  subjects 
which  he  was  required  to  memorize.  The  brief 
summary  of  his  later  career  is  rather  poor.” 
A.  G.  W.  Cameron 

Book  Week  pl8  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Georgiana  Taylor 

Library  J  91:4341  S  15  ’66  80w 


“[This  is]  a  direct  and  enjoyable  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  gives  a  clear  picture  of  [Einstein’s] 
character  and  the  events  which  led  to  its 
formation.  However,  unnecessary  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  anti-German  feeling  and  Einstein’s 
suffering  as  a  Jew.” 

TLS  p515  Je  17  ’65  180w 


PROCTER,  MAURICE.  His  weight  in  gold. 

215p  $4.50  Harper 

66-13937 

This  is  another  case  for  "Chief  Inspector 
Harry  Martineau,  A  Division,  Granchester. 
.  .  .  The  mastermind  of  a  postoffice  robbery 
is  in  Her  Majesty’s  Prison  at  Granchester:  and 
only  he  knows  where  he  stashed  half-a-million 
pounds  in  loot.  The  unconvicted  members  of 
his  gang  are  eager  to  spring  him;  so  is  a  local 
gang  with  its  eye  on  that  half-million.  It  is 
Martineau’ s  job  to  anticipate  both  attempts, 
and  to  take  measures  accordingly.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:135  J1  1  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant  n  „ 

Library  J  91:3977  S  1  '66  90w 
"These  Granchester  stories  are  among  the 
finest  police  novels  being  written  today,  and 
Martineau  deserves  to  be  as  well  known  as 
George  Gideon  or  Handsome  West.  You  could 
hardly  have  a  better  opportunity  to  make  his 
acquaintance  than  in  one  of  his  best  cases  to 
date  .  .  .  [The  plot]  is  a  work  of  art  and  a 
thing  of  beauty;  and  Procter  depicts  police 
procedure,  criminal  maneuvers  and  human 
character  with  equally  convincing  fidelity.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p28  Je  19  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  ’66  30w 
“Am other  of  Mr.  Procter’s  competent  thrillers 
about  big-city  police  work.” 

TLS  p250  Mr  24  '66  20w 


PROCTOR,  GEORGE  L.  Ancient  Scandinavia: 
drawings  by  Elizabeth  Hammond.  128p  maps 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Day 
913.36  Northmen — Juvenile  literature.  Scan¬ 
dinavia— Antiquities — J uvenile  literature 

65-13737 

This  is  a  “history  of  Scandinavia  from  the 
time  when  the  first  reindeer-hunters  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  ice-cap.  ...  It 
shows  how  a  new  race  of  farmers  appeared 
[and]  .  .  .  how  the  Bronze  Age  came.  ...  It 
tells  of  the  conflicts  and  contacts  with  the  ex¬ 
panding  Roman  Empire  .  .  .  [and]  of  the 

Vikings.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Chronology.  In¬ 
dex.  "Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“This  title  is  clearly  organized  and  written 
and  has  some  good  illustrations.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
formation  on  the  first  men  and  the  Bronze 
and  Iron  Ages  in  Scandinavia  is  not  readily 
found  elsewhere.  The  hook  ends  with  some 
interesting  excerpts  from  Icelandic  sagas. 
Recommended.”  Louise  Browner 

Library  J  91:1075  F  15  ’66  70w 


"[The  author’s]  material  is  varied  and  ex¬ 
citing,  his  exposition  clear  and  for  the  most 
part  just,  and  his  sense  of  proportion  com- 


PROEHL,  PAUL  O.  Foreign  enterprise  in 
Nigeria;  laws  and  policies.  (The  Am.  soc.  of 
int.  law.  Studies  in  for.  investment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development)  250p  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

332.67  Investments.  Nigeria — Economic  con¬ 
ditions  65-19387 

A.  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  “describes  the  environment  the  foreign 
investor  may  expect  to  find  if  he  ventures  into 
Nigeria.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  author  also  examines  certain  non- 
legal  factors,  such  as  the  1962-68  Development 
Plan,  education  and  manpower,  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  crisis  of  1962-63,  which  condition  the  in¬ 
vestment  climate  of  the  country.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“The  book  is  a  good  one,  clearly  written, 
well-documented,  and  usefully  indexed;  it  is 
refreshingly  free  of  jargon.  The  author  brings 
to  bear  the  skills  and  tools  of  a  law  professor 
in  analyzing  situations  and  trends  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  arena  with  particularly  good  effect.  The 
comparable  approach  to  the  Nigerian  six-year 
plan,  although  effective,  is  somewhat  less 
satisfying.  .  .  .  The  American  Society  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law  is  to  be  complimented  on  its 
series  of  books  on  foreign  enterprise  in  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  .  .  .  The  present  volume 
[is]  a  most  useful  contribution.”  Arnold  Rivkin 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:443  Je  ’66  700w 
"Most  writing  about  economic  development 
is  done  by  economists  innocent  of  relevant 
business  experience.  ...  It  is  rarely  that  a 
volume  appears  which  provides  information  di¬ 
rectly  useful  to  businessmen:  this  volume  is 
one  of  these.  .  .  .  [It]  ranks  with  Maurice 
Zinkin’s  Development  for  Free  Asia  IBRD 
1957],  ...  It  does  well  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
It  is  a  contribution  to  the  social  sciences  for 
its  balancing  of  ’laws  and  policies’  with  the 
kind  of  practical  realities  which  have  just  a3 
much  impact  on  economic  development.”  C.  W. 
Stillman 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:196  Mr  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:151  Ap  '66  90w 
"Generally  optimistic  about  the  possibilities 
for  stability  in  Nigeria,  Professor  Proehl  be¬ 
lieves  Nigeria’s  program  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  demonstrates  a  ‘sensible  appreciation’  of 
necessary  priorities  and  limitations.  .  .  .  For 
larger  public  libraries  and  special  collections.” 
Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:4770  N  1  ’65  70w 


PROKOSCH,  FREDERIC.  The  wreck  of  the 
Cassandra.  250p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-14418 

"Saved  from  catastrophe  at  sea,  nine  people 
of  different  backgrounds  are  cast  on  a  large 
and  apparently  savage  island  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Hong  Kong  and  Australia.  There,  after 
an  orderly  and  almost  idyllic  beginning  of  the 
cooperative  existence  which  their  situation  re¬ 
quires,  they  unexpectedly  set  about  creating 
their  own  private  catastrophes.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  26:182  Ag  15  ’66  400w 
"I  found  this  new  book  compelling  enough  to 
keep  me  reading  .  .  .  [and]  as  the  adventures 
of  these  people,  marooned  after  the  shipwreck, 
got  farther  and  farther  from  any  real  ex¬ 
perience,,  I  accepted  more  and  more  the  book’3 
unevennesses  and  unrealities.  But  when  I  came 
to  summarize,  the  whole  trick  broke  down: 
nothing  had  happened  for  any  reason  except 
that  the  author  wanted  it  that  way.  Arbitrary’ 
is  the  word  for  Prokosch.  the  second  time 
around.”  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  p6  Je  12  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:2877  Je  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  25  ’66  lOOw 


978 
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PROKOSCH,  FREDERIC — Continued 

“Like  the  early  Prokosch  novels,  [this  book] 
is  concerned  with  the  natural  world  and  man  s 
relation  to  it.  However,  whereas  in  the  initial 
books  nature  overwhelmed  man.  here  it  is 
man  who  dominates  the  reader  s  interest.  The 
atorv  [is]  a  strong  one  that  can  be  read  .simply 
for  itself  and  the  beauties  and  horrors  it  con¬ 
tains  .  Although  Prokosch  has  been 

labeled  a  romantic,  he  is  in  fact  a  profound 
realist,  intent  on  seeing  the  world  for  what 
it  is  and  man  for  what  he.  is.  It  is  his  subtle 
revelations  of  the  various  aspects  of  man  and 
nature  that  make  this  novel. so  exciting  but  it 
is  his  awareness  of  mysteries,  which  he  im¬ 
parts"  to  us,  that  makes  it  so  moving.  Victor 
Chapm  Sat  R  49;33  jj  2  >66  350w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxvi  autumn  '66  lBOw 


P ROTTER,  ERIC,  ed.  Folk  and  fairy  tales  of 
far-off  lands;  ed.  and  adapted  by  Eric  and 
Nancy  Protter;  mtrod.  by  R.  V.  Cassill.  tr. 
by  Robert  Egan;  il.  by  Dorothy  E.  Rosen- 
wasser.  196p  $4.95  Duell 

398.2  Folklore— Juvenile  literature.  Fairy 
tales  bo-^boii 

These"  tales  have  been  “selected  from  coun- 
tries  whose  legends  are  unfamiliar  to  Amer- 
ican  children— China,  Japan,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Turkestan.  Afghanistan,  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Africa,  Russia,  and  many  others. 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  eight  to  eleven. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“An  interesting  collection  of  fables.  .  .  . 

Most  are  short  and  point  a  sharp  moral  show¬ 
ing  the  common  bond  of  folk  tales  every¬ 
where.  CIirjstjan  science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 

30w 

“[These  stories  are!  retold  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  but  undistinguished  style.  Dialogue 
and  description  are  stereotyped,  full  of  cliches. 
Most  of  these  tales,  or  variations  of  them,  are 
available  In  more  distinctive  versions.  Bar¬ 
bara  Bad erbrary  j  91;1066  F  15  -66  50w 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  |heehan  ^  ^  My  g  ^ 

40w 


PROTTER,  NANCY,  jt.  ed.  Folk  and  fairy 
tales  of  far-off  lands.  See  Protter,  E. 


PROWN,  JULES  DAVID.  John  Singleton  Cop¬ 
ley.  (U.S.  Nat.  gallery  of  art.  The  Ailsa  Mel¬ 
lon  Bruce  studies  in  Am.  art)  2v  il  $25  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

759.13  Copley.  John  Singleton.  Paintings, 
American  66-13183 

“In  the  first  volume  fin  America,  1738-1774] 
the  author  has  consolidated  previous  research 
on  Copley’s  earlier  years  and  has  added  new 
material.  The  second  volume  [In  England, 
1774-1815,  was]  originally  presented  as  the  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis  for  his  Ph.D.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographies.  Index  in  volume  two. 


Choice  3:628  O  ’66  160w 

“It.  is  improbable  that  much  of  importance 
concerning  Copley  will  be  added  to  this  scholar¬ 
ly  work  for  years  to  come.  .  .  .  Copley’s  asso¬ 
ciation  with  artists  in  Colonial  America  and  in 
England  makes  this  work  equally  as  much  a 
history  of  the  art  of  his  period  as  a  biography 
and  commentary  on  his  work.  The  authority 
of  the  scholarship  is  unquestionable.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  black-and-white  illustrations  is  copious; 
however,  it  is  regretted  that  at  least  the  color 
plates  from  the  catalog  of  the  exhibition  of 
Copley’s  work  this  year  could  not  have  been 
incorporated.  Recommended  for  all  larger  li¬ 
braries."  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:3195  Je  15  ’66  120w 

“The  intention  of  [Mr.  Frown’s]  book, 
...  is  not  first  of  all  to  offer  a  critical  studv. 
but  to  supply  a  definitive  biographv  arid 
catalogue  raisonnd.  And  so  it  does,  brilliantly, 
and  more.  ...  A  picture  of  the  political,  social 
and  economic  structure  of  the  nation -to-be 
runs  through  the  American  biography,  and 
Copley’s  segment  of  the  London  world  comes 
through  with  equal  vividness.  .  .  .  No  fault 
can  be  found  with  Mr.  Frown’s  study  or  with 
its  presentation  in  these  handsomelv  produced 
volumes.  The  illustrations  are  complete  and 
clear,  the  text  is  complete,  clear,  and  very 
rea*hng.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  model  performance 
all  the  way  around.  John  Canaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  1  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  G.  If.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:25  Ag  27  66  550w 
TLS  p756  Ag  25  ’66  850w 
“The  book  is  well  written,  written  with  au- 
thority  and  not  overly  solemn.  The  basic 
facts  of  Copley’s  life  are  assembled  and,  chief¬ 
ly  by  well  chosen  selections  from  his .  letters 
or  comments  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  we 
learn  something  about  his  character  and  per¬ 
sonality.  The  stylistic  analysis  of  his  Amer¬ 
ican  work  is  excellent,  but  the  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  made 
in  the  later  part,  the  part  that  deals  with  the 
‘unsung  years.’  Mr.  Frown  has  sifted  a  mass 
of  primary  source  material  and  presents  a,  com¬ 
prehensive  catalogue  of  the  English  paintings, 
from  which  many  false  attributions  have  been 
removed.  Together  the  two  volumes  give  by 
far  the  fullest  and  most  dependable  account  of 
Copley  that  has  appeared  or  is  likely  to  appear 
for  many  years  to  come.”  F.  W.  Hilles 

voi0  c>  rr-111  'fifi  12fi(lw 


PRYCE-JONES,  DAVID.  Quondam.  138p  $4.50 
Holt 

66-13205 

Philip  Hare  is  an  Oxford  double,  first  who 
has  resigned  his  fellowship  and  is  writing 
a  novel  while  packing  books  in  a  Charing 
Cross  basement.  He  becomes  involved  with  Pa¬ 
tricia  Gervase,  whose  father  has  bought  Quon¬ 
dam,  a  run-down  stately  home.  Other  charac¬ 
ters  include  Ludo  Merk,  an  internationally 
famous  avant-garde  playwright,  and  his  weal¬ 
thy  mistress  Isla. 


Reviewed  by  E.  C,  Howley 

Best.  Sell  26:75  My  15  ’66  400w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl4  My  15  66  280w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:98  Je  ’66  320w 
“Clever  repartee,  well-defined  characters, 
uninhibited  pursuit  of  pleasures,  make  up  a 
polished  novel  for  the  sophisticates."  J.  M. 
Carroll 

Library  J  91:2524  My  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  70:406  S  17  ’65  150w 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Scott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  24  ’66  550w 
"The  question  [is]  why  a  writer  so  gifted 
and  well-equipped  for  his  task  should  dis¬ 
appoint  so  thoroughly.  David  Pry  ce- Jones 
writes  fluently,  is  adept  with  dialogue,  and 
effortlessly  conjures  up  a  vivid  scene.  Perhaps 
he  was  trying  too  hard  to  write  a  funny 
book,  fast  and  diverting,  in  the  tradition  of 
first-rate  minor  British  fiction.  Unhappily,  I 
must  report  that  for  me  it  wasn’t.  The  first 
few  chapters  failed  to  hold  my  interest:  and, 
although  the  story  improved  considerably  in 
the  middle  section,  it  petered  out  again  toward 
the  end.  ...  In  all  the  haste  to  keep  the  plot 
moving  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  most  of  Mr, 
Pryce- Jones’s  [characters]  fail  to  come  to  life. 
The  one  character  who  does  ring  true  is  the 
protagonist,  Philip  Hare.”  E.  H.  Brown 
Sat  R  49:44  My  14  ’66  360w 
TLS  p834  S  23  ’65  430w 


PSYCHEDELIC  REVIEW.  The  psychedelic 
reader;  ed.  by  Gunther  M.  Weil,  Ralph 
Metzner  and  Timothy  Leary.  260p  il  $5.95 
Univ.  bks. 


615  Hallucinogenic  drugs.  Psychotherapy 

65-24475 

“The  Psychedelic  Review  Is  a  j'oumal  devoted 
to  discussions  of  LSD,  mescaline,  and  other 
hallucinogens.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  collection 
of  16  articles  from  the  first  four  volumes, 
including  three  botanical  accounts  of  hal¬ 
lucinogens;  three  speculative  essays;  three 
essays  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  psychology: 
two  studies  of  the  effects  of  psychedelics; 
two  articles  giving  dosages  and  (directions  for 
Psychedelics;  a  poem;  [and]  a  biography.” 
(Choice)  Some  .of  the  authors  include  R.  G. 
Wasson,  Gottfried  Benn,  A. .  W.  Watts,  Sir 
Julian  Huxley,  T.  M.  Ling  and  John  Buckman, 
and  others.  Bibliography.  Index. 


1  he  earlier  articles  are  lucid  Gerald 
nrnvmASYnf^H-that  Psychedelic  substances 
P? Phenomena,  research  should 
be  done  with  them  and  upon  them,  and  he 
outlines  the  conditions  and  safeguards  for  such 
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potential  investigations.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
other  readings,  however,  are  of  a  different 
nature.  They  are  polemic  and  propagandists. 
They  neither  report  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  with  acceptable  scientific  responsibility, 
nor  do  they  reflect  upon  issues  with  considered 
scholarship.  Rather,  they  are  melanges  of 
hucksterisin,  defensiveness,  and  special  plead¬ 
ing  liberally  dosed  with  bits  of  mythology  and 
would-be  anthropology.  The  result  is  a  turgiu, 
almost  unreadable  prose.  .  .  .  The  worst 
offender  is  Timothy  Leary,  one  of  the  editors.” 
J.  E.  Singer 

Am  Soc  R  31:284  Ap  ’66  470w 
“The  editors  seem  convinced  that  psychedelics 
are  harmless  potent  agents  whose  use  will 
bring  man  to  a  new  and  glorious  tomorrow. 
.  .  .  The  authors  are  recognized  authorities 
in  their  own  fields,  but  at  this  time  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  authority  on  psychedelic 
experiences.  While  many  of  the  articles  are 
interesting  and  informative,  those  which  deal 
with  the  effects  and  importance  of  the  hal¬ 
lucinogens  are  vague,  non-analytic,  and  offer 
little  more  than  emotional  rumblings.  The 
contributions  purporting  to  be  studies  of  the 
effects  of  the  drugs  lack  even  a  modicum  of 
experimental  control.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
value  here  for  the  undergraduate.” 

Choice  3:261  My  ’66  170w 
“The  psychedelics,  because  they  can  alter 
consciousness,  are  much  sought  after  by 
persons  who  do  not  like  the  brands  of  con¬ 
sciousness  they  already  have.  The  volume 
is  recommended  for  professionals  only  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis  and  clinical 
psychology.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:266  Ja  15  ’66  210w 


PUCCINELLI,  MARIE.  Catch  a  fish:  pictures 
by  Aldren  A.  Watson.  45p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.85 
Bobbs 

799.1  Fishing — Juvenile  literature  65-26499 
The  author,  “who  has  been  fishing  since  she 
was  eight  years  old  .  .  .  outlines  the  equipment 
[the  young  fisherman!  will  need,  tells  how  he 
should  assemble  his  tackle,  and  points  out  the 
many  available  sites  for  fishing— rivers, 
streams,  lakes,  ponds,  bays,  reservoirs,  and 
oceans.  Detailed  directions  are  given  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  cast,  and  there  are  .  .  .  tips  for  finding 
spots  that  will  yield  the  best  catch.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“An  attractive  introduction  to  fishing.  .  .  . 
The  pleasing  drawings  will  win  many  new  fish- 
ermen  ”  E  M .  Graves 

Commonweal  84:294  My  27  ’66  40w 

“This  book  will  be  a  handy  guide  to  the 
beginning  fisherman.  Both  fresh  and  salt  water 
fishing  are  discussed  and  the  equipment  needed 
is  basic  and  inexpensive.  The  illustrations  are 
attractive  and  .supplement  the  text.  School  and 
public  libraries  will  find  this  simple  book  use¬ 
ful  as  a  very  first  book  on  fishing  for  the 
youngest  fisherman.”  E.  C.  Kutteroff 

Library  J  91:2698  My  15  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!2  Je  5 


66  30w 


PULLEN,  JOHN  J.  A  shower  of  stars;  the 

medal  of  honor  and  the  27  th  Maine.  269p 
$5.95  Lippincott 

355.1  Medal  of  Honor.  U.S.  Army.  Maine 
Infantry,  27th  Regiment  66-19988 

“This  is  the  story  of  the  27th  Maine  regiment 
in  its  short  term  of  service  in  the  Civil  War 
and  also  of  the  .  .  .  sequence  of  events  by 
which  the  whole  roster  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  by  the  War  Department.  The  decora¬ 
tions  were  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  who  sent  them  on  to  the  former  com¬ 
mander  of  the  unit — who  hung  onto  half  of 
them  and  caused  them  to  go  to  oblivion  while 
he  personally  distributed  the  residue  to  those 
who  deserved  them.  .  .  .  The  undistributed 
medals  have  disappeared.  .  .  ,  [The  author] 
never  found  them  or  any  .  .  .  trace  of  them. 

[He  includes]  the  history  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  is  so  heavily  factual  in  page  after 
page  that  it  had  been  recommended  for  adult 
reading  only.  Yet  the  story  of  the  research  is 
so  simply  and  fascinatingly  told  that,  the  rec- 
ommender  doubts  if  the  reading  should  be 
restricted.”  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:246  O  1  ’66  280w 


[This]  is  a  thoroughly  researched  book  with 
excellent  chapter  notes,  and  a  good  bibliography. 
This  is  a  book  for  all  Civil  War  buffs  and  those 
interested  in  numismatics  and  the  history  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.”  S.  L.  Mott 
Library  J  91:3941  S  1  '66  190w 


PURCELL,  VICTOR.  Malaysia.  224p  il  maps 
$6.95  Walker  &  co. 

969.5  Malaysia — History  65-19260 

“A  study  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sin¬ 
gapore  in  recent  times.”  (TLS)  Bibliography, 
index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  G.  Swift 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:182  J1  ’66  400w 
Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  ’66  50w 
,  , “Written  by  a  veteran  British  civil  servant  in 
Malaya,  the  late  Victor  Purcell,  this  book  pro¬ 
vides  only  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  long  span  of 
Malaya,n.  history.  Representing  the  judgment  of 
a  participant-observer,  the  section  devoted  to 
the  British  phase  of  ‘protection’  after  1874  is 
defensively  favorable  to  the  British  and  de¬ 
void  of  personal  reminiscence.  The  highly  coin- 
pressed  account  of  the  emergence  of  independ¬ 
ent  Malaya  in  1957,  evolving  into  Malaysia  in 
1963,  stresses  surface  constitutional  change. 
•  •  .Recently  published  similar  accounts  by  J. 
M.  Gullick  [Malaya,  BRD  1964]  and  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy  [History  of  Malaya,  1962]  are  consider¬ 
ably  more  informative.” 

Choice  3:446  J1  ’66  120w 


The  book  goes  up  to  early  1965.  It  is  a 
readable  and  lively  account  of  the  region,  and 
w'hile  not  a  scholarly  treatise,  it  is  one  that 
can  be  recommended  to  the  l'ayman  who  wishes 
to  be  informed.  The  three  maps  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  but  the  illustrations  are 
interesting  and  pertinent  to  the  text  and  a 
Who  s  Who  is  included.  Recommended  for 
general  collections,  and  particularly  YA  collec¬ 
tions.”  G.  L.  Aguirre 

Library  J  91:945  F  15  '66  160w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Wollaston 

New  Statesman  70:54  J1  9  ’65  20w 
“As  a  popular  survey  Malaysia  is  really  quite 
good.  Victor  Purcell  had  a  lively  style  and  was 
able,  when  need  be.  to  compress  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  into  a  small  space.  His 
knowledge  of  the  recent  history  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  was  beyond  compare  and  he  had  in¬ 
sight  into  the  communal  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia  which  very  few  scholars  could  equal.  .  .  . 
Despite  its.  deficiencies  in  respect  of  Borneo, 
Malaysia,  like  much  else  of  Victor  Purcell’s 
writing  on  Southeast  Asia,  must  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  present  crisis  in 
the  region.  Few  scholars  had  such  a  profound 
personal  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
Malayan  administration  under  British  rule.” 
TLS  p824  S  23  ’65  800w 


PURDY,  JAMES.  Malcolm.  See  Albee,  E. 


PURDY,  W.  A.  The  Church  on  the  move;  the 
characters  and  policies  of  Pius  XU  and  John 
XXIII.  352p  $6.95  Day 

262  Pius  XII  (Eugenio  Pacelli)  Pope.  John 
XXIII  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli)  Pope 

66-25867 

An  English  priest,  now  lecturer  in  philosophy 
at  Beda  College  in  Rome  and  Rome  correspond¬ 
ent  for  The  Tablet  (London),  deals  “with  the 
personalities  and  policies  of  .  .  .  [two  recent 
popes]  on  issues  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
Church.  Considering  [such  topics  as]  the  Church 
and  modem  democracy;  modern  warfare;  litur¬ 
gical  revival,  the  author  gives  an  .  .  .  account 
of  their  development  during  the  quarter  century 
covered  by  [these]  pontificates.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  focuses  on  a  number  of  key 
social  issues  that  have  had  no  easy  solution 
under  either  Pope — a  considerable  undertaking, 
since  one  must  know  not  only  the  workings  of 
the  Cui'ia,  but  the  incoherent  jumble  of  Italian 
politics,  which  makes  any  Pope  think  twice 
before  speaking.  .  .  .  His  troubled  pontificate 
later  gave  Pius  XII,  the  keen  paternalist,  good 
reason  to  stress  the  fundamentals  of  authority 
and  obedience.  But  John  XXIII,  the  pluralist, 
found  it  easy  to  speak  to  ‘all  men  of  good 
will.’  .  .  .  As  John  himself  made  clear,  doc- 
trinally  he  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Pius; 
whole  sections  of  Pacem  in  Terris  are  taken 
virtually  verbatim  from  the  social  encyclicals 
of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  valuable  and 
detailed  document  of  two  men  called  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter.” 

America  115:523  O  29  ’66  550w 

Christian  Century  83:1312  O  26  ’66  50w 


980 
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PURDY,  W.  A. — Continued* 

“The  Church  on  the  Move  breaks  the  promise 
implicit  in  its  title,  but  fulfills  others  admirably. 
A  reader  perhaps  has  the  right  to  expect  a  book 
with  this  title,  published  in  late  19GS,  ....  to 
consider  the  impact  of  Vatican  IX;  actually,  it  is 
almost  completely  extra- Vatican  II.  .  .  .  Broad 
in  scope,  objective  in  treatment,  impressive  in 
style,  this  book  should  have  appeal  both  to 
serious  students  of  church  history  and  to  the 
general  reader.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  91:3959  S  1  ’66  160w 


"[Father  Purdy’s]  book  was  written  before 
the  Council  had  completed  its  work,  but  his 
insistence  on  the  concern  of  both  popes  for  such 
matters  as  tire  Church’s  attitude  to  modern 
democracy,  the  nature  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity,  modern  warfare,  the  lay  status  in  the 
Church,  the  meaning  of  religious  liberty,  the 
approach  to  Christian  unity  and  the  Church  s 
examination  of  its  own  conscience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Jews,  shows  a  real  continuity  of 
thought  and  action.” 

TLS  p559  Je  23  ’66  600w 


PYE,  LUCS  AN  W.,  ed.  Political  culture  and 
political  development;  ed.  by  Lucian  W.  Pye 
&  Sidney  Verba.  574p  $10  Princeton  umv. 
press 

320.3  Political  science.  World  politics— 1945- 

“  ‘Political  culture,’  as  used  in  these  essays, 
comprises  ‘the  system  of  empirical  beliefs, 
expressive  symbols,  and  values  which  define 
the  situation  in  which  political  action  takes 
place.’  Area  specialists  here  analyze  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  ‘political  culture’  and  political 
development  in  ten  nations:  Japan,  Egypt,  Italy, 
India,  England,  Ethiopia,  Germany,  Turkey, 
Mexico,  and  Russia.  The  authors  provide  his¬ 
torical  perspective  on  the  political  processes, 
and  explore  some  themes  common  to  both 
modernizing  and  traditional  societies:  the  con¬ 
tent.  structure,  and  configurations  of  political 
cultures:  patterns  of  political  change:  the  place 
of  tradition  in  modernization;  democracy  and 
policies  for  development.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  present  book  must  be  evaluated  as  a 
courageous  attempt  to  explore  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  but  still  inchoate  field  of  political  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  Since  that  is  clearly  its  purpose 
.  .  .  the  book  does  not  provide  a  definitive 
statement  of  the  concept  ‘political  culture’  in 
relation  to  other  aspects  of  political  life,  but 
rather  a  group  of  exemplary  approaches  to  the 
problem  .  .  .  contributed  by  ten  experienced 
area  specialists.”  A.  R  Zolberg 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:119  Mr  '66  1200w 


“For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  social  bases 
of  political  organization  in  these  countries, 
there  is  much  useful  information  in  this  book: 
for  the  more  expert,  there  may  be  little  that  is 
substantively  new.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
application  of  common  concepts  to  the  very 
different  poli+ic&l  systems.  In  this,  the  volume 
is  highly  stimulating.”  D.  B.  Rosenthal 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:212  My  ’66  600w 
‘The  volume  is  a  kind  of  sequel  to  [G.  A.] 
Almond  and  [S:(  Verba’ s  Civic  Culture  [BRD 
19641.  Pye  provides  an  introduction  and  Verba 
a  theoretical  summing-up.  Both  expositions  are 
well  balanced,  even  restrained  in  their  claims, 
and  make  good  introductory  reading:  lienee 
they  can  substitute  for  textbooks  which  in 
this  rapidly  expanding  field  are  outdated  al¬ 
most  immediately.  The  ten  case  studies  are 
quite  well  written:  a  number  of  area  special¬ 
ists  already  known  for  their  research  were 
asked  to  reorganize  their  knowledge  in  terms 
of  the  volume’s  key  concepts.  At  its  worst,  this 
procedure  results,  m  .the  somewhat  mechanical 
or  aroitrary  application  of  terms.  .  At  its 
best,  this  approach  is  a  good  test  of'  the  il¬ 
luminating  power  of  the  concepts  used.” 
Guenther  Roth 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:637  D  ’66  700w 


THOMAS.  The  crying  of  lot  49. 

183p  $3.95  Lippmcott 

„  66-12340 

The  ..‘  story  of  Mrs.  Oedipa  Maas  who  is 
made,  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  her  late 
boyfriend,  Pierce  Inverarity.  In  carrying  out 
her  duties,  Oedipa  gets  enmeshed  in  what 
may  be  a  world-wide  conspiracy,  meets  some 
extremely  far-out  characters  and  comes  ‘to 
some  degree  of  self  knowledge.”  (Library  J) 
A  portion  of  this  novel  first  appeared  to 


Esquire  under  the  title  The  world  (This  one), 

the  Flesh  (Mrs.  Oedipa  Maas),  and  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Pierce  Inverarity.  Another  portion  has 
appeared  in  Cavalier. 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  114:700  My  14 


’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:127  My  ’66  170w 
Best  Sell  26:76  My  15  ’66  270w 
“In  V.  [BRD  1963]  Pynchon  described 
Herbert  Stencil’s  search  for  the  meaning  of 
an  initial.  Now  he  describes  Oedipa  Maas’ 
search  for  the  significance  of  a  geometric 
sign.  .  .  .  But  somehow,  despite  the  re¬ 

semblance  between  the  two  works.  Lot  49 
seems  to  me  a  curiously  dead  novel.  .  .  . 
(Oedipa]  thinks  she  discovers  a  complex  of 
signs  pointing  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
and  ubiquitous  mail  conspiracy  (called  ‘The 
Tristero  System’)  through  which  people  can 
communicate  with  each  other  without  using  the 
public  mails.  .  .  .  At  the  end  she  cannot  tell 
whether  she  has  been  hoaxed.  .  .  .  At  times, 
Pychon’s  speculative  prose  attains  the  dense 
suggestiveness  of  verse.  .  .  .  But  verbal 

density  and  theoretical  value  are  not  enough 
to  make  a  good  novel.”  Arthur  Gold 
Book  Week  p5  Ap  24  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Erik  Wensberg 

Commonweal  84:446  JI  8  ’66  lOOOw 


”[A  book]  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  avant-garde  to  writing.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Pynchon’s  satirical  eye  doesn’t  miss  a  thing 
including  rock’n  roll  singers,  rightwing  ex¬ 
tremists  and  the  general  subculture  of  Southern 
California.  Conservative  readers  may  be  con¬ 
fused  and  somewhat  appalled  by  the  sexual 
frankness,  but  mature  readers  interested  in 
something  new  and  different  will  find  good 
reading  well  done  here.  Highly  recommended 
to  all  academic  libraries  and  to  larger  public 
libraries.”  PI.  F.  Berolzheimer 

Library  J  91:1447  Mr  15  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Remington  Rose 

New  Repub  154:39  My  14  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Roger  Shattuck 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Je  23  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Poirier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  My  1  ’66  2450w 
Newsweek  67:104B  My  2  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:27  Ap  30  ’66  900w 
Time  87:109  My  6  ’66  270w 
Va  Q  R  42:lxxxviii  summer  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yala  R  56:133  O  ’66  650w 


Q  V  p  N T  ’  MARY.  Quant  by  Quant.  197p  pi 

$4.95  Putnam 

B  or  92  Fashion.  Clothing  trade  66-25641 
An  “autobiography  of  the  young  Briton 
whose  revolutionary  designs  in  clothes  for  the 
young  swept  Britain  and  America.”  (Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly)  Index. 

,?oc%l  historian  curious  to  find 
out  what  lit  the  nrework  that  sent  the  British 
mto  orbit  Mary  Quant’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  a  must,  the  success  story  not  only 
hitin,7OUnK  dr^n®r  but  also  of  the  pop  revo- 
I£e  Quant  label  has  made  a  cool 
1“iunae'  but  the  sweat,  and  tears  that  go  into 
fuch  a  ^.Pucess  .  .  show  that  it  takes  guts 
t°  .move  from  bedsitter  to 
bandwagon  and  to  enjoy  life  on  the  wav.” 
Economist  219:256  Ap  16  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  .J  91:5388  N  1  ’66  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  71:548  Ap  15  ’66  1950w 
...  N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  N  20  ’66  70w 
f,m>^nLh?r  autography  (if  the  term  can 
nan  (to 7  /Jw0*16  of  anecdotes  narrated  in 
panting  debutante  prose),  [Marv  Ouanti  re¬ 
counts  her  requited  love  affair  with  the  kids 

''Ybich  has  revolutionized  fashion  and  has 
Ml?s  Quant  from  an  art-school  gamine 
to  a  jet-set  executive.  ...  On  herself  Miss 
Quant  gets  no  ,  deeper  than  shallow6  patter3 

and'  knowtog?”  °n  itS6lf‘  ®he  is  tough-minded 
Newsweek  68:114B  S  19  ’66  50Qw 
TLS  p344  Ap  21  ’66  700w 
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QUARON1,  PIETRO.  Diplomatic  bags;  an  am¬ 
bassador’s  memoirs;  tr.  from  the  Italian  and 
ed.  by  Anthony  Rhodes.  158p  $5.95  David 
White  co. 

B  or  92  ^  .  66-21352 

This  book  describes  “characters  from  the 
world  of  international  diplomacy,  .  .  .  sketches 
of  the  personalities  (and  incidents)  which  were 
the  highlights  of  Pietro  Quaroni’s  .  .  .  career 
as  an  .  .  .  Italian  diplomat  in  capitals  such  as 
Moscow,  Paris,  Bonn,  London,  Kabul  and 
Tirana.  [Among  those  he  describes  are]  General 
Pershing,  Weizmann,  Bevin,  Tito;  .  .  .  King 
Zog  of  Albania  .  .  .  Makhno  the  Anarchist, 
Lunacharski  the  ‘Romantic  Revolutionary';  .  .  , 
Stalin,  Mussolini,  [and]  Evita  Peron.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note) 


“This  is  a  brief,  elegant,  Intelligent  and  al¬ 
together  non-committal  book  by  the  Italian  am¬ 
bassador  in  London  between  1961  and  1964.  It 
is,  in  effect,  the  tastiest  of  appetisers:  great 
fun  and  always  stimulating  to  read.  ...  In  his 
introduction  he  suggests  that  diplomats,  even 
statesmen  themselves,  can  do  little  to  alter  the 
course  of  events,  still  less  of  history.  He  also 
says  that,  within  this  context,  the  art  of  diplo¬ 
macy  is  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  other  chap,  and  to  give  away  as  little  as 
possible  about  oneself.  In  this  trial  run  for  his 
real  memoirs,  he  certainly  does  just  that.” 
Economist  220:45  J1  2  ’66  330w 
New  Yorker  42:246  O  15  ’66  IlOw 
“[The  author]  agrees  with  von  Billow’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  diplomacy,  ‘a  first-class  stall  seat  at 
the  theatre  of  life’,  and  his  humorous,  penetra¬ 
ting  and  original  observations  on  the  many 
leading  actors  he  has  known  in  a  lifetime  of 
professional  diplomacy  (which  he  entered  in 
1920)  are  not  only,  we  are  convinced,  accurate 
but  are  also  often  highly  entertaining.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  a  brilliant  study  of  the  tasks  of  a 
diplomat  under  an  authoritarian  and  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  regime,  also  of  the  differences  between 
diplomats  and  politicians,  especially  dictators. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  memorable  and  illuminating  for  the 
student  of  contemporary  history.” 

TLS  p362  Ap  28  '66  500w 


world  Is  amazingly  encyclopedic  and  well-bal¬ 
anced,  and  his  concern  is  with  the  harsh  real¬ 
ities  of  present  power — personal,  political  and 
economic — in  their  most  complex  forms.  .  .  . 
Every  library  is  advised  to  purchase  this  hook.” 
R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  90:3284  Ag  ’65  170w 
“[This  book]  is  mainly  a  study  of  Great 
Powers,  and  indeed  of  European  Great  Powers. 
.  .  .  The  arbitrary  emphasis  illustrates  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  writer.  .  .  .  The  author  has  made, 
squarely  and  reasonably,  the  decision  that 
power,  economic  development  and  new  ideas, 
are  the  formative  forces  in  history,  and  that  all 
these  appear  in  their  most  influential  forms 
m  the  great  nations  and  the  relations  among 
them.  .  .  .  Given  this  handicap,  it  may  be  said 
that  ‘Tragedy  and  Hope’  provides  a  business¬ 
like  narrative  in  which  an  incredible  amount  of 
information  is  compressed— and,  in  some  cases, 
is  presented — with  drama  and  distinction,  as 
in  the  excellent  sections  dealing  with  World 
War  II  and  its  aftermath.”  Lawrence  Lafore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  23  ’66  1000W 
“[The  author]  fill's  his  pages  with  facts, 
outlines,  ‘basic’  lists,  tables,  and  creaking 
categories.  For  those  who  approve  of  this  way 
of  writing  history  his  rambling  volume  may 
have  a  certain  excellence.  Others  may  feel  that 
things  would  have  been  easier  for  the  reader 
if  the  raw  materials  had  been  reduced.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Quigley  writes  with  an  assurance  that 
seldom  flags  and  a  confidence  that  his  readers 
cannot  always  share.  .  .  .  [Those]  who  remem¬ 
ber  [the  1964  election]  conclude  that  Professor 
Quigley  is  not  quite  right  in  saying,  *  .  .  .  the 
major  political  issue  in  the  country  was  the 
financial  struggle  behind  the  scenes  between 
the  old  wealth,  .  .  .  [standing]  for  values  and 
aims  close  to  the  Western  traditions  of  divers¬ 
ity,  tolerance,  human  rights,  and  values,  .  .  . 
[and  the  new  wealth,  standing]  for  the  narrow 
and  fear-racked  alms  of  petty  bourgeois  in¬ 
security,  and  egocen  tricity.’  This,  surely,  is 
not  the  language  of  careful  appraisal  and  cool 
reasonableness.”  Goldwin  Smith 

Sat  R  49:34  F  12  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  bv  B.  E,  Carter 

Va  Q  R  42:301  spring  ’66  300w 


QUIGLEY,  CARROLL.  Tragedy  and  hope;  a 
history  of  the  world  in  our  time.  1348p  $12.50 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

909.82  History,  Modem — 20th  century 

65-13589 

“The  hook  begins  with  a  typology  of  the 
life  history  of  civilization,  proceeds  to  sketch 
the  background  of  World  War  I.  and  then 
with  August  1914,  enters  upon  a  full  scale  nar¬ 
rative  of  world  history,  extending  the  story 
until  1963-’64.”  (Book  Week)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  S.  Stavrianos 

Am  Hist  R  72:123  O  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  O.  G.  Darlington 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:244  N  66  500w 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Best  Sell  25:434  F  15  ’66  950w 
“What  raises  this  book  entirely  above  the 
level  of  a  standard  textbook  is  Professor  Quig¬ 
ley’s  effort  to  explain  contemporary  history.  He 
does  this,  mainly,  on  two  levels.  On  the  first  he 
argues  that  a  partially  hidden  and.  initially, 
entirely  private  money  power  constituted  one 
of  the  determinants  of  social  and  political  as 
well  as  of  economic  developments.  .  .  .  [Tne] 
second  major  level  of  interpretation  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  considerably  more  original  .  .  . 
for  he  organizes  his  narrative  account  of  the 
post-World  War  II  decades  around  changes  in 
weaponry.  .  .  .  The  net  result  is  a  highly  idio¬ 
syncratic  work,  which  combines  bright  ideas, 
arresting  assertations.  partial  truths,  lop-sided 
analyses  and  downright  caricature.  Quigley  s 
central  problem,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  he  has 
not  put  his  thoughts  together  into  any  coherent 
whole  and  leaves  his  reader  floundering.”  W.  H. 
McNeill 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  16  ’66  1000W 


Choice  3:348  Je  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Quigley,  professor  of  history.  School  of 
Foreign  Service.  Georgetown  University,  has 
written  a  very  remarkable  book:  very  long, 
very  detailed,  very  critical,  very  daring  and 
very  good.  Its  length  may  discourage  those 
who  are  most  ignorant  of  the.  details  of  20th- 
century  world  history:  its  unique  emphasis 
upon  economics  and  technology  may  antago¬ 
nize  the  thoughtlessly  orthodox:  its  uninhibited 
criticism  of  all  nations  and  their  self- justifying 
modern  mythologies  will  certainly  raise  many 
hackles.  .  •  .  Mr.  Quigley’s  coverage  of  the 


QUIGLEY,  JOHN.  The  secret  soldier.  278p 
$4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-13825 

"Ackers,  a  salesman  of  watered  Scotch  to 
Formosan  bars  and  brothels,  agrees  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  smuggling  plan,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Jimmy  Ling,  a  half-caste  Chinese. 
Basically  an  honest  man,  the  whisky  drummer 
is  coerced  into  this  position  by  illness,  his 
dwindling  business,  and  the  continual  demand 
of  his  young  wife  Alice  whom  he  hopes  to 

£et  back  to  Britain.  Almost  immediately, 
lieutenant  Kwok  of  the  Formosan  police  is 
on  his  track  and  tries  to  break  Ackers  down 
in  a  series  of  unsuccessful  grillings.  When 
Ackers  finds  that  Ling  is  bringing  opium  into 
the  island  in  his  empty  whisky  casks,  he 
realizes  that  he  is  a  marked  man.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Mr.  Quigley’s  book  Is  more  interesting 
ideologically  than  in  terms  of  plot  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  island  of  Formosa,  with  the  bully 
boy  Kwok  as  its  chief  symbol,  is  presented 
as  a  propaganda-ridden  police  state,  no  differ¬ 
ent  in  methods  from  that  of  its  Communist 
foe.  .  .  .  ‘The  Secret  Soldier’  combines  Morris 
West’s  ‘The  Ambassador’  [BRD  1965]  ques¬ 
tioning  of  American  foreign  policy  with  the 
psychological  melodrama  of  Graham  Greene’s 
‘The  Heart  of  the  Matter’  [BRD  1948],  whose 
hero,  Scoble,  reminds  one  very  much  of  the 
tortured  Ackers.  Whether  or  not  American 
audiences  will  accept  Englishman  Quigley’s 
cynical  assessment  of  the  Far  East  situation 
is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  can  be  answered 
only  in  terms  of  the  sales  of  the  book.”  W.  J. 
Lynch 

Best  Sell  26:133  J1  1  ’66  420w 


“If  the  characters  were  more  alive,  and  if 
the  view  of  life  on  Formosa  were  less  superfi¬ 
cial  this  would  have  been  an  excellent  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  change  in  our  China  policy,  but 
it  lacks  the  necessary  life  and  force  for  that.” 
M  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2877  Je  1  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Je  12  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  30w 


QUINN,  EDWARD  G.,  jt.  ed.  The  reader’s 
encyclopedia  of  Shakespeare.  See  Campbell, 
O.  J.,  ed. 
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QUINT,  HOWARD  H.,  ed.  The  talkative  pres¬ 
ident.  See  Coolidge.  C. 

QUOIREZ,  FRANCOISE.  See  Sagan,  F. 


R 


RAACK,  R.  C.  The  fail  of  Stein.  217p  $6.50 
Harvard  univ.  press 

943  Stein,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Frei¬ 
herr  vom  und  zum.  Prussia — Politics  and 
government — 1806-1848.  Europe — History— 

1789-1900  65-19828 

This  is  an  “examination  of  the  months  of 
June  to  November,  1808,  during  which  the  fall 
of  .  .  Stein  was  pending.  .  .  .  [Hie]  inves¬ 

tigation  aims  at  answering  the  question  not 
only  why  Siein  fell,  but  also  why  it  was  that 
Stein’s  former  colleagues  did  not  carry  put 
his  mandate.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  D.  Steefel 

Am  Hist  R  71:990  Ap  ’66  340w 

“An  uneasy  attempt  to  write  in  a.  popular 
style,  the  consistent  tendency  to  denigrate  the 
thorny  Stein’s  opponents,  and  stereotyped  opin¬ 
ions  .  .  make  the  volume  disappointing.  On 

the  other  hand,  King  Frederick  William  III  s 
role  is  strongly  stressed.  A  valuable  bibliogra¬ 
phical  note  evaluates  many  of  the  secondary 
sources.  (Franz  Schnabel  is  ignored)  and 
archival  material  in  Poland.  East  and  West 
Germany,  England,  and  France.  Recommended 
for  outside  reading  in  advanced  courses  in 
Napoleonic  and  German  history.” 

Choice  2:899  F  '66  120w 


“Professor  Raack  has  succeeded  in  putting 
‘into  perspective  within  a  historical  narrative 
the  roles  of  chance  and  misunderstanding, 
clumsy  bureaucratic  machinery  .  .  .  clashes  of 
personality  and  petty  aspects  of  human  rela¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  He  shows  admirable  command  of 
the  comprehensive  secondary  material,  and  has 
made  exhaustive  use  of  primary  sources  in 
widely  scattered  European  archives.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  research 
on  Prussian  and  German  history  of  the  period 
in  question  and  should  be  acquired  by  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  field.”  Edith  Lenel 

Library  J  90:3038  J1  ’65  240w 


RAB1NOWITZ,  SHALOM.  See  Aleichem,  S. 


RACHMAN,  S.,  .it.  auth.  The  causes  and  cures 
of  neurosis.  See  Eysenck,  H.  J. 


RAD,  GERHARD  VON.  Old  Testament  theolo¬ 
gy;  tr.  by  D.  M.  G.  Stalker;  v2,  The  theology 
of  Israel’s  prophetic  traditions.  470p  $6.50 
Harper 

221.6  Bible.  O.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  Theology  (62-7306) 

This  second  and  final  volume  “takes  up  cer¬ 
tain  general  theological  considerations  relating 
to  prophecy,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  word  and  revelation.  .  .  .  The  main  body 
of  the  volume  treats  each  of  the  great  prophets 
separately.  [A]  third  section  consists  of  a 
discussion  by  von  Rad  of  hermeneutical  prob¬ 
lems,  in  particular  the  ‘actualizing’  or  ‘re-pres¬ 
entation’  of  older  traditions  by  later  ones,  with 
special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index  of  scripture  passages;  of  Hebrew  words 
in  volumes  one  and  two,  and  a  name  and  sub¬ 
ject  index.  For  volume  one  see  BRD  1963. 


“[This  book’s  subtitle]  summarizes  both  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  von  Rad  ap¬ 
proach  (and  explains  why  it  brought  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  programmatic  ‘biblical  theology’  to 
an  abrupt  halt) :  brilliant  penetration  into  the 
thought  and  import  of  individual  documents  or 
traditions,  but  with  little  concern  for  any 
possible  overarching  unity.  However  brilliant, 
is  this  ‘theology’?  .  .  .  Von  Rad’s  emphasis  on 
the  eschatological  character  of  the  prophetic 
message  ...  is  a  massive  corrective  of  the 
19th  century’s  caricature  of  ‘prophetic’  as  lib¬ 
eral  social  reformation,  anticultic,  anti-institu¬ 
tional,  etc.  .  .  .  Similarly,  I  believe  von  Rad’s 


efforts  at  a  modern  restatement  of  ancient 
typology  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  two  testa¬ 
ments  are  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction 
— and  one  which  still  goes  largely  unheeded  in 
our  historicistic,  radically  empiricistic  era. 
II  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:431  Ap  6  ’66  150w 
“In  contrast  to  similarly  titled  works  by 
Kohler,  Jacob,  Vriezen,  Eichrodt,  and  van  Im- 
schoot,  which  offer  a  systematic  presentation 
of  ancient  Israelite  mentality,  van  Rad  is  con¬ 
cerned  at  ail  times  to  keep  the  theological  data 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  historical  frame¬ 
work.  .  .  .  While  [he]  does  not  claim  to  offer  us 
a  comprehensive  theology,  his  endeavors  do 
consistently  speak  for  the  close  interconnection 
between  good  exegesis  and  good  theology.  More¬ 
over,  he  persists  in  relating  Israel’s  prophets 
to  contemporary  cultic  and  mythical  concepts. 
Notwithstanding'  its  title,  this  well  written 
and  most  original  study  may  ultimately  be 
more  useful  for  college  courses  in  the  prophets 
than  those  in  Old  Testament  theology.” 

Choice  3:668  O  ’66  120w 
“The  English  edition  of  von  Rad’s  work  has 
a  postscript,  not  found  in  the  German  edition, 
which  oddly  concludes  by  saying  that  in  the 
author’s  view  it  is  inappropriate  to  entitle  any 
work  Old  Testament  Theology,  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  write  more  than  a  history  of  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  precisely 
what  von  Rad  has  done  under  the  confessedly 
inappropriate  title.  .  .  .  As  a  controversial 
work  by  a  scholar  of  outstanding  distinction 
this  volume  is  sure  of  attention.  For  its  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  it  is 
worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  and  in  the 
field  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important  book  to  appear 
in  English  this  year.” 

TLS  p987  N  4  ’65  750w 


RAD,  GERHARD  VON.  The  problem  of  the 
Hexateuch,  and  other  essays:  tr.  by  E.  W. 
Trueman  Dicken.  340p  $9.50  McGraw 

221.6  Bible.  O.T.  Hexateuch  66-11432 

“The  studies  collected  in  the  present  volume, 
16  in  all,  cover  a  period  from  1931  to  1964.  .  .  . 
The  first  essay  on  the  form-critical  problem  of 
the  Hexateuch  .  .  .  [develops  the  author’s] 
thesis  that  the  Hexateuch  developed  from  the 
early  Israelite  creed  found  in  Deuteronomy  26. 
The  other  studies  are  concerned  with  various 
facets  of  the  historical  and  theological  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Old  Testament.”  (America)  This 
is  a  translation  from  Gesammelte  Studien  zum 
Alten  Testament,  1958.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Indexes  of  biblical  quotations,  of  Hebrew 
words  and  forms  and  of  names  and  subjects. 


“[These  essays  will]  prove  most  helpful  for 
a  study  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  von 
Rad’s  thought.  .  .  .  [They]  give  some  idea  of 
the  breadth  of  interest  and  biblical  knowledge 
for  which  von  Rad  is  rightly  famous.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  one  for  the  Old  Testament  specialist, 
who  will  be  grateful  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Trueman 
Dicken  for  providing  a  competent  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  translation  of  the  original  German.”  David 
Stanley 

America  115:74S  D  3  ’66  2S0w 
“[In  the  last  half  century]  an  ever- Increas¬ 
ing  stream  of  translated  German  books  on  the 
Old  Testament  has  flowed  into  this  country  to 
our  great  benefit.  .  .  .  We  owe  to  [them]  a 
method  of  approach,  generally  known  as  ‘form- 
criticism’,  .  .  .  and  of  this  method  Professor 
von  Rad  is  one  of  the  foremost  exponents.  .  .  . 
The  first  essay  in  the  book  is  the  longest  and 
most  important.  It  represents  the  results  of  the 
application  of  form-criticism  to  the  problem  of 
the  Hexateuch  by  a  mind  of  great  power  and  re¬ 
markable  originality.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is 
full  of  wisdom  and  instruction,  in  which  & 
keen  critical  intelligence  is  balanced  by  maturi¬ 
ty  of  judgment  and  deep  religious  faith.  .  .  . 
The  proof-reading  has  not  been  as  careful  as  it 
should  have  been.” 

TLS  p410  My, 12  ’66  750w 


RADCLIFFE,  PHILIP.  Beethoven’s  string 
quartets.  192p  $3  Hillary  house 

785.7  Beethoven.  Ludwig  von.  Chamber 
music  [65-5994] 

The  author  relates  “the  quartets  to  the  rest 
of  Beethoven’s  works,  noting  common  stylistic, 
tonal,  and  .  .  .  thematic  traits.  He  discusses 
the  influences  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  on  Bee¬ 
thoven  s  chamber  music,  and  then  the  influence 
Beethoven  exerted  on  the  composers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him.”  (Choice) 


“A  number  of  stylistic  generalizations  and 
personal  observations,  founded  on  the  author’s 
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extensive  knowledge  and  superb  musical  sophis¬ 
tication,  are  most  interesting,  so  are  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  previous  authors  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
Musical'  examples  are  provided  to  demonstrate 
the  author’s  statements,  particularly  in  the 
tracing  of  the  refining  of  a  theme  from  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  first  sketches  to  its  filial  form  in  the 
music.  One  might  wish  that  this  particular 
aspect  of  Beethoven’s  compositional  practice 
had  received  more  extensive  treatment  and 
that  even  more  musical  examples  had  been 
provided.  But  this  is  quibbling:  tire  book  is 
excellent;  and  it  would  seem  that  everyone, 
from  undergraduate  to  Beethoven  specialist, 
could  learn  from  it.” 

Choice  3:38  Mr  ’66  160w 
"[The  author]  writes  as  a  widely  read 
scholar,  describing  the  unfolding  of  events 
movement  by  movement  with  obvious  affection 
and  erudition,  but  in  a  rather  prosaic  literary 
style.  .  .  .  [This]  plain  reporting  type  of 

analysis  .  .  .  tends  to  fall  between  two  stools; 
for  while  it  may  help  the  enthusiastic  music- 
lover  to  find  his  bearings  and  serve  as  a 
useful  note  for  a  record-sleeve,  much  of  Mr. 
Radeliffe’s  little  handbook  discusses  techni¬ 
calities  at  a  fairly  high  level,  presupposing  an 
extensive  knowledge  in  the  reader.  .  .  .  The 
late  quartets  receive  the  lion’s  share  and  a 
chapter  each,  as  is  right  and  proper,  for  here 
the  writer  is  most  rewarding.” 

TLS  p977  N  4  ’65  650  w 


RADZi  NOWICZ,  LEON.  Ideology  and  crime. 

152p  $1  Columbia  univ.  press 
364  Crime  and  criminals  66-15724 

“Against  the  historical  background  of  chang¬ 
ing  conceptions  of  man  and  society,  [these 
lectures,  delivered  at  Columbia  University  Law 
School  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Crim¬ 
inology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge],  trace 
the  relationship  between  thought  concerning 
the  nature  and  causes  of  crime  and  penal  policy 
in  opposition  to  crime.  The  basic  theme  con¬ 
cerns  the  dilemma  of  present-day  criminal  jus¬ 
tice:  the  fundamental  opposition  between  the 
libertarian  doctrine  of  the  classical  school  upon 
which  our  system  of  criminal  justice  is  based 
and  the  deterministic  doctrine  of  the  positivistic 
school  which  provides  the  philosophical  rationale 
of  the  sciences  of  human  behavior.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"Radzinowicz  eschews  reliance  on  any  single 
principle  to  explain  crime  or  dedication  to  any 
single  goal  of  penal  policy.  He  urges  an  eclectic 
approach  to  the  development  of  the  social  de¬ 
fenses  against  crime.  The  work  is  a  concise 
introduction  to  the  field  of  criminology  for  the 
initiate;  an  excellent  synthetic  review  for  the 
more  sophisticated  reader.” 

Choice  3:725  O  ’66  120w 
“The  Marchese  di  Beccaria  was  to  criminology 
what  Adam  Smith  was  to  political  economy. 
It  was  he,  with  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu,  who 
pointed  the  -way  for  European  penology  .  .  .  out 
of  superstitious  vengeance  and  fear-ridden 
cruelty  into  the  study  of  crime  as  a  social 
nuisance  susceptible  to  prophylaxis  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Dr  Radzinowicz  is  always  at  his  best  in 
describing  this  period  of  development,  but  his 
Ideology  and  Crime  goes  on  from  there  to  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  present-day  penal  trends 
and  is  a  feast  of  felicitous  reasoning.”  C.  H. 

Rolph  njew  statesman  72:59  J1  8  ’66  70w 


RAE,  ISOBEL.  Knox:  the  anatomist.  164p  pi 
$6.50  Thomas,  C.C- 

B  or  92  Knox,  Robert  [64-55371] 

A  biography  “of  the  nineteenth-century 
Scottish  anatomist  .  .  .  [whose]  career  lasted 
only  from  1825  to  1829.  His  hopes  to  discover 
the  origin  of  life  and  to  detect  the  laws  of 
organic  life  through  a  thorough  study  of 
anatomy  were  rudely  shattered  when  Edin¬ 
burgh  police  discovered  the  body  of  an  old 
woman  in  his  School  of  Anatomy  in  1828.  The 
woman  had  been  murdered  by  two  depraved 
slum  dwellers  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  corpse 
delivered  for  a  good  price  to  the  unsuspecting 
Knox.  This  ended  [his]  anatomical  career.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
medicine  and  science  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
also  to  the  intellectual  history  of  early  Vic¬ 
torian  England.  .  .  .  Rae  aimed  at  a  reassess¬ 
ment  and  a  re-evaluation  of  tne  facts  that  led 
to  Knox’s  tragic  life.  ...  .This  book,  while 
not  less  sympathetic  with  its  hero  than  pre¬ 
vious  biographies,  is  more  restrained  in  its 


praise  of  Knox,  carefully  evaluating  his  weak¬ 
nesses  as  a  human  being.  Yet,  with  the  wealth 
of  sources  at  her  disposal,  the  author  has 
missed  the  opportunity  to  integrate  her  por¬ 
trait  of  Knox  into  the  broader  framework  of 
early  Victorian  life.  Even  without  these  broad¬ 
er  perspectives,  however,  Rae’s  book  is  a  solid 
account  of  the  frustrations  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  that  a  medical  innovator  was  bound  to 
endure  in  Scotland  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.”  Ann  Beck 

Am  Hist  R  71:1343  J1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  David  Pyke 

New  Statesman  67:919  Je  12  ’64  450w 
“The  names  of  William  Burke  and  William 
Hare  inevitably  tower  above  all  others  in  Miss 
Isobel  Rae’s  account  of  the  life  of  their  cus- 
tomer-in-chief,  the  anatomist  Robert  Knox. 
She  is  largely  concerned  with  denying  ru¬ 

mours  common  at  the  time  of  the  crimes  that 
he  either  knew  the  subjects  sold  to  him  by 
these  two  villains  had  been  murdered  or,  even 
more  grotesquely,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  suitable  subjects  to  his  suppliers  while 
those  subjects  were  still  alive-  This  objective 
she  achieves  with  little  difficulty  [for]  .  .  . 
Dr.  Knox,  as  he  appears  in  her  portrait  of 
him,  is  quite  simply  too  dull  a  fellow  ever 
to  find  himself  in  conflict  with  conventional 

attitudes.  .  .  .  What  this  study  does  eluci¬ 

date,  and  it  is  an  historical  point  of  some 
interest  to  the  development  of  medicine,  is 

how  such  a  rigorously  upright  man  could  con¬ 
ceivably  have  found  himself  associated  for  all 
time  with  the  most  sickening  and  inhuman 
series  of  murders  in  the  annals  of  British 
crime.” 

TLS  p629  J1  16  ’64  600w 


RAE,  JOHN  B.  The  American  automobile;  a 
brief  history.  265p  pi  maps  $5.95  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

338.4  Automobile  industry  and  trade 

65-24981 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Allan  Nevins 

Am  Hist  R  71:1461  J1  ’66  440w 
Choice  2:887  F  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Niemeyer 

J  Am  Hist  53:145  Je  ’66  600w 


RAEFF,  MARC,  ed.  Plans  for  political  reform 
in  Imperial  Russia,  1730-1905.  159p  $4.95;  pa 
$2.95  Prentice-Hall 

320  Russia — Politics  and  government 

66-11189 

“The  book  consists  of  translations  of  10  key 
documents  (in  some  cases  sets  of  documents), 
ranging  from  the  'Conditions’  imposed  on  Em¬ 
press  Anne  to  the  Manifesto  on  a  State  Duma 
(1905),  and  including  the  Vorontsov  ‘Chapter’ 
(1801),  Valuev  memorandum  (1863),  and  Loris- 
Melikov  Memorandum  (1881).  .  .  .  Each  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  brief  [introduction].”  (Choice) 


“The  introduction  is  an  excellent  essay  on 
the  problem  of  constitution-making  in  Imperial 
Russia.  .  .  .  Raeff  (Columbia)  has  provided  a 
very  useful  tool  for  teachers  of  Russian  history 
at  all  levels.  This  book  cannot  be  usefully  com¬ 
pared  with  other  ‘readings’  books  available, 
for  it  is  sharply  honed  to  the  subject  of  its 
title  and,  on  balance,  contains  so  much  by  way 
of  discussion  and  analysis  that  it  is  much  more 
than  a  ‘source’  book.” 

Choice  3:707  O  ’66  120w 
“[These]  selections  [are  limited]  to  proposals 
for  reforms  in  the  central  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Russian  autocracy.  Inevitably  some 
of  the  proposals  touch  on  the  status  of  the 
various  social  estates  and  matters  of  civil 
rights.  Students  will  find  particularly  useful 
the  programs  suggested  by  Speransky  and 
Loris-Melikov,  which  are  regularly  alluded  to  in 
general  treatments  of  19th-century  Russia.  For 
academic  libraries.”  R.  W.  Schwarz 

Library  J  91:2072  Ap  15  '66  70w 


RAHNER,  KARL.  The  church  after  the  coun¬ 
cil.  106p  $3.50  Herder  &  Herder 
262  Theology.  Vatican  Council.  2d  66-26676 
An  “attempt  to  .  .  .  outline  the  Church's 
new  official  self-image  as  it  has  emerged  from 
the  debates  of  the  Council  Fathers.  .  .  .  [The 
author  writes  of]  the  sacramentality  of  the 
Church,  collegiality,  the  problems  of  ecumenism, 
the  meaning  of  witness,  the  anonymous  Chris- 
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RAHNER,  KARL — Continued 
tian,  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church. 
.  .  .  [He  includes]  documentation  of  these  .  .  . 
themes  in  the  now  official  statement's  of  the 
magisterium.”  (America)  Originally  published 
as  Has  Konzil — Ein  neuer  Beginn.  1965;  Das 
neue  Bild  der  Kirche,  1966;  and  Die  Heraus- 
forderung  der  Theologie  durch  das  H.  Vati- 
kanische  Konzil,  1966. 


“The  tone  of  the  book  is  one  of  cautious 
optimism.  While  hailing  the  Council's  pastoral 
tenor,  [the  author]  cautions  against  any  false 
and  paralyzing  complacency  and  insists  that 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  is  only  'the 
beginning  of  a  beginning’  of  renewal.  ...  Of 
particular  speculative  interest  is  the  final  chap¬ 
ter  in  which  Fr.  Rahner  attempts  to  indicate 
some  of  the  unsolved  theological  issues1  left 
drifting  in  the  wake  of  the  Council.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  both  stimulating  and  heartening.  Not 
only  members  of  the  clergy  but  also  laymen 
and  religious  who  are  in  search  of  solid  guide¬ 
lines  in  the  work  of  renewal  will  find  in  [this 
book]  helpful  and  provocative  reading.’’  Donald 
Gelpi 

America  115:614  N  12  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  92:122  Ja  1  '67  170w 


RAHNER,  KARL.  Spiritual  exercises;  tr.  by 
Kenneth  Baker.  287p  $5.50  Herder  &  Herder 
242  Loyola,  Ignatius  of.  Saint — Spiritual 
exercises.  Meditations  65-21949 

The  author  who  “has  often  given  eight- day 
retreats  based  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  to  young  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
[says] :  In  giving  these  meditations,  my  desire 
was  to  explain  the  Spiritual  Exercises  .  .  .  [not] 
to  present  pious  meditations  and  theological 
considerations,  no  matter  how  useful  they  might 
be.  I  attempted  to  give  these  meditations  the 
kind  of  theological  foundation  that  my  listeners 
had  the  right  to  expect,  without  falling  into  the 
kind  of  theological  investigations  that  really 
have  nothing  directly  to  contribute  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spiritual  exercises.”  (Foreword)  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Betrachtungen  zum  ignatianischen 
Exerzitienbuch.  Glossary. 


“He  who  would  know  [this  book’s]  worth 
should  use  it  during  a  private  retreat,  as  the 
author  intended.  It  will  be  a  source  of  stimu¬ 
lation.  however,  outside  a  retreat  as  well,  so 
permeated  is  it  with  the  deep  theological 
learning  of  this  peritus  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  insights  into  sin,  salvation  history,  -the 
Incarnation,  the  resurrection,  are  all  fresh 
and  new.  .  .  .  The  style  of  this  book  is  in  no 
way  like  that  of  Fr.  R aimer’s  other  works. 
Those  who  in  the  past  have  found  difficulty 
with  his  thought  will  find  here  an  almost  en¬ 
tirely  different,  indeed  a  unique,  presentation. 
Thanks  to  the  excellent  translation  .  .  .  the 
style  is  clear,  crisp,  incisive.  There  is  an  un¬ 
expected  warmth.  .  .  .  Although  this  particular 
retreat  was  addressed  to  priests  and  seminar¬ 
ians.  it  will  be  of  practical,  immediate  worth 
to  all  who  make  retreats.”  T.  A.  Burke 
America  113:247  S  25  ’65  950w 
Choice  2:868  F  ’66  200w 


In  one  way  or  another  the  Spiritual  Exer¬ 
cise  of  St.  Ignatius  has  influenced  the  structure 
and  mood  of  contemporary  Catholicism  more 
than  any  other  religious  foundation  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  it  >s  of  .more  than  passing 
interest  to  see  Karl  Rahner’ s  powerful  mind 
at  work,  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  Exercises  of  the  founder  of  the  ord»r 
Father  Rahner  interprets  the  Ignatian  exercises 
within  the  framework  of  his  great  knowledge 
oi  the  radical  structures  of  contemporary  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  conscious  agonies  of  contemporary 
man  lost  within  the  interstices  of  that  struc¬ 
ture.  The  overall  result  is  twofold.  The  spirit¬ 
uality  of  the  Ignatian  exercises  are  seen  as 
being  as  relevant  today  as  when  they  were 
written,  as  is  the  importance — yes.  even' neces¬ 
sity — of  some  form  of  ‘exercises’  for"  any 
maturing  Christian.” 

Critic  24:86  F  ’66  180w 


RAHNER.  KARL.  Theological  dictionary  [by 
Karl  Rahner  rand]  Herbert  Vorgrimler:  ec 
bv  Cornelius  Ernst;  tr.  by  Richard  Strachai 

&$6^leHerfeSeHeSOS1Cal 

220.203  Theology — Dictionaries.  Catholi 

Church — Dictionaries  65-2656 

This,  “book  is  intended  to  provide  brief  ex 
planations  ...  of  the  most  important  con 
cepts  of  modem  Catholic  dogmatic  theology 


(Pref)  This  is  a  translation  of  Kleines  Tneo- 
logisches  Wfirterbuch  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  West  Germany  in  1965. 


“In  general,  the  articles  in  the  dictionary 
are  brief.  Some  exceptions  are  the  essays  on 
death,  faith,  grace  and  Jesus  Christ.  But  in 
all  cases,  as  the  authors  point  out  m  the  pre¬ 
face,  the  content  is  up  to  date.  As  a  book 
that  is  modern  in  tone  and  approach,  as  well 
as  comprehensive  in  coverage,  it  should  be 
useful  as  a  general  reference  work.  R.  J. 

PoVij  II 

America  114:26  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
“The  chief  thing  [this  book  and  Louis 
Bouyer's  Dictionary  of .  Theology]  have  in 
common  is  their  failure  in  apparatus.  .  .  .  Ox 
the  two  [the  latter]'  is  more  suitable  for 
general  use.  .  .  .  Bouyer  takes  the  general 
theological  tradition  as  his  point  of  departure; 
Rahner- Vorgrimler  finds  its  vital  center  m  the 
theology  of  its  better  known  author  Bouyer 
uses  traditional  vocabulary  to  describe  tradi- 
tional  notions;  Rahner- Vorgrimler  uses  vocab¬ 
ulary  by  Heidegger  out  of  Rahner  to  describe 
both  traditional  and  modern  German-existential 
notions.  Bouyer  attempts  to  give  the  state  ol 
each  question  for  Catholic  theology  as  a  whole; 
Rahner-Vorgrimler  gives  it  for  Karl  Rahner 
and  his  disciples.  Since  the  most  marked  omis¬ 
sion  from  Bouyer  is  consideration  of  the 
German-existential  school  of  theology,  the 
books  complement  one  another;  both  deserve 
a  place  on  the  reference  shelf.”  William 
Birmingham 

iT'nm  mrmwpal  1  fiftw 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Helser 

Library  J  91:1903  Ap  1  ’66  llOw 
“This  work.  Professor  Rahner  explains  in  the 
preface,  is  .  .  .  for  readers  who  are  prepared 
to  make  a  certain  intellectual  effort.  The  quali¬ 
fication  is1  a  necessary  one,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  English  edition,  for,  however  stimu¬ 
lating  Karl  Rahner’ s  thought  may  be,  its  ex¬ 
pression  is  rarely  simple  and  is  in  any  case 
deeply  embedded  in  the  strata  of  the  German 
language  at  its  most  complex.  .  .  .  [However] 
the  Dictionary  has  the  essential  merits  of  def¬ 
inition  and  factual  reference  as  well  as  the 
notes  in  the  margin,  so  to  say,  which  reflect 
Professor  Rahner’ s  special  approach  and  per¬ 
sonal  vocabulary  .  .  .  [and]  the  articles  always 
prove  to  be  a  concise  summary  of  traditional 
teaching  as  well  as  a  stimulating  discussion  of 
its  application.  And  the  effort  the  reader  has 
to  make  to  acclimatize  himself  to  a  measure 
of  Germanic  involvedness  is  always  worth 
while.” 

TLS  p410  My  12  ’66  330w 


RAJ,  SATYA  IV! .  Partition  of  the  Pun.iab;  a 
study  of  its  effects  on  the  politics  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Punjab  (I)  1947-56;  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  school  of 
int.  studies.  304p  il  maps  $10.75  Asia  pub. 

954.504  Punjab — History  65-28982 


inis  is  an  expansion  of  the  thesis  which 
the  author  submitted  for  her  Ph.D  degree  at 
Delhi  University.  ...  Dr.  Rai  first  sketches  the 
situation  before  partition,  then  describes  the 
process  itself.,  going  on  to  deal  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  population.  tJxe  effects  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  confronted  it,  and 
the  impact  of  the  whole  affair  on  the  life  of 
the  province.  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


onoice  cs:4bb  jj  ’&e  HUw 

‘‘Pr-  Rai  is  quite  level-headed.  If  she  praises 
she  does  not  let  the 
If  fprvet  the  many  problems  still  facing 
of  India.  Unfortunately  the  book’s 
Price  is  preposterous  ”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:704  F  1  ’66  140w 
j.  fr’e  long,  and  detailed  book  ...  is  both  fac- 
.T:)ainstcikir)p::  and  seems  thus  sure  of 
izlsPffieTnd is.y/f^?rence  libr£!7  ^hteh  social? 
note  tbn+ntv,anv,^'^iair+ ’  •  V  Tbe  reader  should 
tap  book  stops  short  in  1956  The 
author  has  not  .attempted  to  bring  this ’hook 
up  to  date,  saying,  probably  wisely  that  this 
ble^fnaJ?2tbei’-Aool5:  altogether.  But’ she  would 
temWe!lr ad- v,5ed.  t°  adopt  a  more  orthodox  svs- 
names  ”  mdexing’’  Particularly  °of  authors’ 

TLS  p459  My  19  ’66  230w 


82.95  Macmillan  (N  Y)  orooamg.  I26p 

242  Devotional  literature  66-13975 

provoke  reflection.  ”<lyfpubfisher ’g11  notefht“The 
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daily  format  typically  includes  a  reflection, 
two  or  three  Biblical  passages,  and  a  brief 
prayer  or  comment.”  (Introd) 


"Up-to-the-minute  without  being  stridently 
avant-garde.”  ^  • 

Christian  Century  83:118  Ja  26  ’66  40w 
“Language  is  extremely  colloquial,  force  of 
argument  is  often  obscure,  and  devotional  angle 
is  hard  to  find.  Recommended  only  for  possible 
appeal  to  young  people.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:261  Ja  15  ’66  130w 


RAINS,  ALBERT.  With  heritage  so  rich.  See 
United  States  conference  of  mayors.  Special 
committee  on  historic  preservation 


RAMANUJAN,  A>  T]ae  striders;  poems.  52p 
$4.25  Oxford 

821  66-70608 

Some  of  the  poems  in  this  first  collection 
have  previously  appeared  in  such  publications 
as  Atlantic  Monthly  and  The  Illustrated  Weekly 
of  India. 


The  dramatic  tension  of  these  poems  is 
derived  from  an  adroitly  handled  use  of  con¬ 
trast,  both  on  the  metaDhorical  and  subjectival 
levels.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  developed  a  cul¬ 
tural  duality  that  permeates  his  work  with 
ironic  observations.  Many  of  the  poems,  whose 
free  verse  is  often  prosaic  in  rhythm  and  voca¬ 
bulary,  express  a  strong  fear  of  love,  any  kind 
of  love,  but  instead  of  being  bitter,  or  com¬ 
pletely  emasculated,  the  poems  work  in  a  cool¬ 
ness  that  admits  blue  skies  and  snakes.  .  .  .  For 
large  poetry  collections.”  R.  P.  Cayton 
Library  J  91:3443  J1  ’66  180w 


"Such  fluidly  imagistic  pieces  as  ’Snakes,’ 
.  .  .  and  the  title-poem  are  at  once  exquisitely 
fresh,  concrete,  precise,  playful  and  serious. 
.  .  .  The  method  sometimes  leads  to  easy  pro¬ 
fundities,  as  in  ‘Breaded  Fish.’  Bui  it  also 
helps  Ramanujan  to  look  in  a  striking  fashion 
at  various  aspects  of  Indian  life  as  well  as  his 
own  sensibility  in  relation  to  it.  In  ‘A  River’ — 
among  other  poems — we  see  revealing  perspec¬ 
tives  of  a  mind  partly  expatriated  but  never¬ 
theless  very  much  involved  in  Indian  life  and  its 
meanings.  ...  ‘I  Could  Have  Rested’  is  neither 
imagistic  nor  is  it  a  poem  of  expatriate  nos¬ 
talgia  or  identification  with  the  homeland:  yet 
its  peculiarly  sophisticated  crispness  of  phrasing 
and  its  ironically  self-reproachful  introspection 
bear  some  relationship  to  those  concerns.” 
M.  L.  Rosenthal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  20  ’66  290w 


RAM  ATI,  ALEXANDER.  Beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains.  226p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-24427 

“Two  young  Polish  brothers  [Victor  and 
Marek  Sobell  recently  released  from  a  Siberian 
camp  because  of  Hitler’s  attack  on  Russia, 
make  their  way  to  a  small  town  in  the  once 
fabled  Emirate  of  Bokhara,  now  Soviet  Uzbe¬ 
kistan.  The  time  is  1941,  and  their  aim  is  to 
escape  across  the  border  to  Persia  to  join  the 
Free  Polish  forces.”  (Library  J) 


"The  author,  like  the  Sobels  of  his  novel,  is 
a  native  of  East  Poland.  When  the  Germans 
invaded  Russia  he  joined  a  Polish  division 
which  General  Anders  was  then  forming  in 
Uzbekistan;  so  the  descriptions  of  the  area  and 
its  inhabitants  are  based  on  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge.  Mr.  Ramati’s  plot  moves  evenly  and  with 
good  pace,  with  all  events  centered  around  their 
relationship  to  Marek.  The  scenes  in  the 
hospital  with  its  miserable  typhus  victims  and 
its  despairing  and  overworked  personnel  are 
particularly  effective,  as  are  the  descriptions 
of  the  Uzbeks  and  their  country.  The  novel, 
which  was  first  published  in  Europe  in  1958,  is 
worthy  of  the  praise  which  it  then  received.” 
B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  26:238  O  1  '66  600w 


“[This]  story  is  typical,  almost  archetypical. 
Thousands  of  the  veterans  of  General  Anders 
went  the  same  route  [as  the  Sobels].  What 
gives  specially  hard  impact  to  this  familiar 
material  is  its  high  literary  quality.  The  story 
is  understated,  told  sparingly  and  drily;  all  the 
details,  the  atmosphere  and  background  are 
authentic  but  never  obtrusive;  there  is  a  sound 
psychological  drama  of  character  development 
and  a  tender  love  story;  the  suspense  is  never 
allowed  to  flag.  Read  on  any  of  three  levels,  as  a 
true-life  account  of  a  little  known  fight  for 


freedom,  as  a  psychological  study  of  men  under 
stress,  or  as  a  suspense  story  with  an  en¬ 
grossing  locale  and  appealing  characters — this 
novel  is  a  gem.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:5646  N  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  25  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:43  O  29  ’66  30w 


RAMOS,  GRACILIANO.  Barren  lives  (Vidas 
secas)  tr.  with  an  introd.  by  Ralph  Edward 
Dimmiick:  il.  by  Charles  Umlauf.  131p  $4.75 
Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

65-16468 

"A  peasant  family,  driven  by  the  drought, 
walks  to  exhaustion  through  an  arid  land.  As 
they  shelter  at  a  deserted  ranch,  the  drought 
is  broken  and  they  linger,  tending  cattle  for 
the  absentee  ranch  owner,  until  the  onset  of 
another  drought  forces  them  to  move  on,  home¬ 
less  wanderers  again.  .  .  .  This  cycle  in  their 
lives  [is  recounted]  in  a  series  of  loosely  con¬ 
nected  episodes.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This]  is  a  plain  translation  of  yet  another 
representative  work  of  20th-century  Brazilian 
literature  in  the  Naturalist  tradition.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  his  depressing  narrative  is  couched  in 
the  third  person,  the  author  mostly  places  him¬ 
self  within  the  minds  of  his  tiny  handful  of 
characters.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  the,  simplest 
narrative  prose,  devoid  of  literary  pretension 
and  as  barren  as  the  lives  it  describes.  The 
very  competent  translator  includes  a  welcome 
27-page  introduction,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  concerned  with  the  author  in  general,  the 
rest  with  Barren  Lives,  which  was  published 
in  the  original  Portuguese  periodically,  and  in 
separate  parts,  from  1937  on.  Some  more  precise 
bibliographical  information  would  have  been 
desirable.” 

Choice  3:314  Je  ’66  180w 


“This  novel  is  not  mere  social  protest.  The 
author  has  a  keen  visual  sense,  and  the  reader 
becomes  one  with  the  part  of  the  earth  where 
Fabiano’s  life  unfolds.  The  style  is  simple  and 
clear  and  the  story  is  not  long.  Barren  Lives 
is  a  moving  novel,  one  to  ponder  on.  There  are 
not  many  characters  in  the  story,  but  Fabiano 
and  his  wife  are  significant  personality  studies 
who  represent  a  great  section  of  mankind.  The 
excellence  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fine  balance 
of  narrative  and  mood.  Recommended  for  all 
collections.”  F.  P.  Smith 

Library  J  90:4365  O  15  ’65  200w 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Cheuse 

Nation  203:59  J1  11  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Yates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  5  '66  50w 


RAMSEY,  ARTHUR  MICHAEL.  Sacred  and 
secular;  a  study  in  the  otherworldly  and  this- 
worldiy  aspects  of  Christianity.  83p  $3  Harper 
208  Christianity  66-10232 

In  these  Holland  Lectures  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  “argues  that  the  Christian  view 
of  man  sees  him  as  belonging  at  once  to  this 
world  and  to  the  world  beyond  it,  and  that 
Christianity  has  a  similar  duality  of  life  and 
mission.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“The  argument  of  the  book  rests,  in  most 
instances,  either  on  an  assumed  authority  of 
selected  passages  from  the  Scriptures  or  on 
the  apt  thrust  of  a  cogent  metaphor.  What 
is  needed,  and  is  strikingly  lacking  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  is  concrete  reference  to  the  very  reveal¬ 
ing  material  now  available  in  both  sociology 
and  psychology.” 

Choice  3:135  Ap  ’66  170w 
Critic  24:76  Ap  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  20  ’66  IlOw 


“Christianity  will  be  secular,  functioning  in 
the  world  and  commenting  on  it,  because  it  is 
essentially  other-worldly.  It  is  natural  and 
supernatural.  That  is  something  that  needed 
to  be  said,  and  Dr.  Ramsey  says  it  simply 
and  without  obscurity.  He  turns  then  to  a 
first-rate  assertion  of  the  place  of  mysticism, 
of  contemplative  prayer,  in  the  Christian  life, 
claiming  that  because  of  that  other-worldly 
activity  it  turns  towards  the  world  with 
authoritative  insight.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  very 
timely  book,  written  with  the  deceptive  sim¬ 
plicity  that  can  only  be  won  after  prolonged 
thought.  It  should  be  widely  welcomed.” 

TLS  pllll  D  2  ’65  800w 
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RAMSEY,  !.  T.r  ed.  Biology  and  personality; 
frontier  problems  in  science,  philosophy  and 
religion  [papers  by  P.  H.  Cleobury  and 
others,  with  discussions  by  the  contributors 
and  J.  W.  Cole  and  K.  Oldfield! .  214p  il  $6 
Barnes  &  Noble 

155.2  Personality.  Evolution  66-619 

This  is  the  “record  of  a  conference  held 
[in  1962]  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  which  arose 
out  of  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Rayen 
for  the  Modern  Churchmen’s  Union.”  (TLS) 
“The  purpose  is  an  attempt  to  relate  what  the 
various  disciplines  can  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  man  and  his  differentness,  .  .  his 
humanness  and  how  it  has  developed,  .  .  .  ’  and 
the  biological  basis  of  such  concepts  as  free¬ 
dom,  free  will,  behavior  and  personality.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Written  in  a  readable  style  by  well  Qualified, 
competent  scholars,  [this  book]  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  should  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
with  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the 
problem  of  man's  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Few  illustrations;  bibliographical  references  at 
the  end  of  some  essays;  a  short  index.  Primarily 
recommended  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
general  library;  suitable  for  the  undergraduate, 
graduate  student,  professional  scientist,  philos¬ 
opher,  or  theologian.” 

Choice  3:763  N  ’66  140w 


“[Dr.  Raven]  had  already  written  for  the 
volume  a  sketch  of  the  modern  Christian  atti¬ 
tude  to  evolution  before  he  died.  The  ten  papers 


by  the  major  contributors  keep  the  argument 
at  a  high  level.  ...  A  sound  basis  is  given  to 
the  subsequent  discussion  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Pea- 
cocke’s  paper — which  is  fully  illustrated — on 
the  molecular  organization  of  life.  Several  com¬ 
ments  on  the  nature  of  evolution  follow  from 
widely  different  points  of  view.  The  basic 
problems  for  the  contributors  are  whether 
ethics  and  free  will  can  be  explained  by  the 
evolutionary  process  alone.” 

TLS  p!109  D  2  ’65  330w 


RAMSEY,  IAN  T.,  ed.  Christian  ethics  and 
contemporary  philosophy.  399p  $7.95  Macmil¬ 
lan  (N  Y) 

241.08  Christian  ethics  66-16926 

This  “is  a  collection  of  essays  and  papers 
mostly  by  British  scholars  .  .  .  [concerned 

with]  Christian  morality  and  .  .  .  the  theme 
of  natural  law.”  (Sat  R) 


“Twenty-four  essays,  most  of  them  by  lan¬ 
guage-philosophy-oriented  Britishers  who  dis¬ 
cuss  in  current  academic  terms  the  issues  of 
belief  and  morality  which  exercise  so  many 
today.  Well  organized  and  well  edited,  the  col¬ 
lection  gives  equal  attention  to  religious  and 
agnostic  writers.  We  commend  it  for  study.” 

Christian  Century  83:1014  Ag  17  ’66  50w 
‘In  spite  of  some  good  exchanges,  especially 
those  between  P.  H.  Nowell-Smith  and  his 
critics,  A.  Boyce  Gibson  and  J.  R.  Lucas,  it 
just  doesn’t  come  off.  The  volume  is  heavy 
going,  and  the  writers  seem  lost  in  the  ‘be¬ 
wilderment  of  Christian  morality,’  which  they 
hoped  to  clarify.”  David  Poling 
Sat  R  49:62  N  12  ’66  70w 


RAMSEY,  ROBERT  W.  Carolina  cradle:  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  northwest  Carolina  frontier, 
1747-1762.  2Slp  maps  $6  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
975.6  Rowan  County.  North  Carolina — His¬ 
tory.  Colonization  64-22530 

The  author’s  purpose  “is  to  study  in  depth 
the  settlement  of  one  segment  of  the  North 
Carolina  frontier — that  portion  of  eighteenth- 
century  Rowan  County  that  lay  between  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers— by  tracing  the 
movements  of  the  settlers  and  their  families. 
•  .  .  He  has  followed  many  settlers  from  the 
time  they  stepped  onto  American  shores  (per¬ 
haps  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore)  through 
their  first  years  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey 
or  Maryland  to  their  final  settlement — or  that 
of  their  descendants — on  the  northwest  Carolina 
frontier.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


RAMSEY,  IAN  T.  Christian  discourse;  some 
logical  explorations;  delivered  at  the  Univ. 
of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  on  5-7  Nov.  1963. 
(Durham  univ.  Riddell  memorial  lectures, 
1963)  92p  $2  Oxford 

230.01  Theology.  Religion  and  language 

65-6792 

“In  these  [1963]  Riddell  Memorial  Lectures, 
given  in  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  Professor  Ramsey  .  .  .  attempts  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  language  used  in  theological  discourse. 
He  chooses  three  areas  for  treatment.  The 
first  is  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  as  an 
example  he  uses  a  portion  of  the  Resurrection 
narrative  in  the  Fouth  Gospel.  .  .  .  As  his 
second  area  Professor  Ramsey  takes  the  vari¬ 
ous  theologies  of  the  atonement  and  he  con¬ 
siders  what  is  implied  by  an  offering  for  sin, 
justification,  expiation,  propitiation,  ransom  and 
so  on  .  .  .  [Finally  he]  considers  statements 
about  God.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“While  the  three  chapters  do  in  fact  repre¬ 
sent  three  rather  sharply  different  types  of  dis¬ 
course,  the  author  does  not  seem  fully  aware 
of  this  fact  as  he  moves  from  one  to  the  others. 
Ramsey  does  speak  of  the  language  of  the 
Bible  as  poetic  in  character,  yet  nowhere  is 
this  point  discussed  in  detail  or  are  its  im¬ 
plications  systematically  developed.  Further,  we 
pass  from  the  Bible  to  the  language  of  theology 
and  philosophy  without  any  clear  awareness 
that  language  here  has  different  forms  and 
functions.  .  .  .  These  chapters  range  widely 
over  a  variety  of  topics,  pausing  for  comments 
here  and  there,  but  at  no  point  undertaking 
thorough  or  definitive  treatment  of  anv  topic. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  say  is  that  Ramsey 
raises  significant  questions.”  J.  A.  Hutchison 

J  Religion  46:313  Ap  ’66  1000w 

“[In  the  discussion  of  the  atonement]  these 
Riddell  lectures  look  like  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  interesting  Whidden  lectures  which 
Professor  Ramsey  gave  in  1963,  later  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Models  and  Mystery. 
[Professor  Ramsey!  gently  analyses  what  the 
Bishop  of  Woolwich  has  to  say  in  Honest  to 
God  about  such  phrases  as  ‘up  there’.  He  has 

no  difficulty  in  showing  that  such  phrases _ or 

models — are  legitimately  used.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
urbane  and  thoughtful  book  which  bears  close 
reading.” 

TLS  pl006  N  11  ’65  390w 


For  the  meticulous  digging  necessary  to 
reconstruct  this  story  of  the  ‘Carolina  Cradle,’ 
the  author’s  search  extended  to  land  and  tax 
records,  shipping  lists,  probate  records,  vital 
statistics,  tavern  licenses,  and  other  local  docu¬ 
ments  .  . .  .  [which  have]  provided  both  new 
information  about  the  people  of  these  early 
settlements  and  several  correctives  to  earlier 
interpretations.  The  most  important  new  con¬ 
clusions  increase  the  number  of  Carolina  set¬ 
tlers  that  migrated  from  Maryland,  give  greater 
emphasis  to  movement  from  established  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  colonies  rather  than  direct  migra¬ 
tion  from  Europe  by  way  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
demonstrate  a  preponderance  of  Scotch-Irish 
over  Germans  m  early  Rowan  County.  .  .  .  The 
research  for  this  study  is  careful  and  thorough, 
but.  the  nature  of  part  of  the  material  presented 
militates  against  an  effective  literarv  style.” 

W.  S.  Robinson 

Am  Hist  R  70:1229  J1  ’65  430w 


’j  y-vm  m&t  o^:±<5*  je  DO  I4UW 

. .  ' ‘P r ■  Rams ey ,  in  this  admirable,  tightly  argued 
little  book,  has  shown  great  pertinacity  and 
ingenuity  m  tracing  the  movement  of  groups 
into  the.  new  frontier  lands,  with  the  Yadkin 
S'?  ia  . kind  of  Jordan.  He  has  ferreted  out 
neglected  sources  of  information,  investigated 
numbers,  origins,  routes  of  ‘invasion.’  social 
above,  all.  religious  organization.  Dr. 
Ramsey  rightly  sees  the  importance  of  the 
religious  element — -of  the  decline  of  the  Quakers, 

the  more  regrettable, 
then,,  that  he  should  use  the  term  ‘Scotch- 
Irish  so  loosely.  .  ,  .  This  is  a  thorough  and 
elegant  piece  of  research.” 

TLS  P266  Mr  31  ’66  230w 


RfiNmr  'aNto  ?id  a  bear  just  walk  there? 
Harcourt  Blrnbaum-  unD  $3‘75:  lib  Mg  $3.84 

811  66-11206 
failm  nit  %  book  about  a  ball  of  string,  a 
thing*  wm’nnfoi>„tprmt+s  and  other  no  account 
1Co  • can  s#  a  child  to  wondering.” 

g?adeStth?eeS”le(nLibrarynj)r)  “Kindergarten  to 


Reviewed  by  Guernsey  Le  Pelley 

40w  rlSt'an  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5  ’66 
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designed  often  whimsical  pictures  make  the 
book  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  picture-book 
story  hours.” 

Library  J  91:3252  Je  15  ’86  70w 
“Despite  footprints  on  the  cover  and  bears 
inside,  [this  book  consists  of]  simple  verse 
about  nature’s  secrets,  one  of  which  concerns 
footprints,  maybe  a  bear’s.  The  book  is  fresh 
in  its  descriptions  of  natural  suprises,  but  its 
title  will  mislead.  A.  Birnbaum’s  illustrations 
are  bright,  simple  and  lively.”  C.  H.  Lavender 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  8  ’68 
40w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  My  14  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  20w 


RAND,  AYN.  Capitalism:  the  unknown  ideal; 
with  additional  articles  by  Nathaniel  Branden, 
Alan  Greenspan,  and  Robert  Hessen.  309p 
$6.50  New  Am.  lib. 

320.5  Capitalism— Philosophy  66-26772 

Written  from  the  Objectivist  point  of.  view, 
these  essays,  most  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Objectivist  Newsletter,  discuss  the  moral  as¬ 
pects  of  capitalism.  Objectivism,  the  author 
states,  is  a  philosophical  movement  which  ad¬ 
vocates  certain  political  principles— specifically 
those  of  laissez-faire  capitalism.  Bibliography. 
Index. 

“In  these  epistles  to  the  unshriven,.  Ayn 
Rand,  novelist  and  founder  of  Objectivism, 
sets  before  us  the  idyll  we  might  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  if  only  we  got  rid  of  the  inheritance  tax 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

.  Let’s  not  take  Miss  Rand  and  her  asso¬ 
ciates  (they  have  asked  to  be  colored  mint 
green)  too  seriously:  the  philosophy  is  jejeune, 
the  economics  mostly  sloganeering  (  Capitalism 
does  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  anyone  s  in¬ 
terests’),  the  history  spectacularly  selective. 
Better  think  of  the  Objectivist  as  Batman  in 
the  service  of  the  better  classes;  Aclam  Smith 
reduced  to  Adam  West,  acting-,  out  daydreams 
that  even  millionaires  now  resist.  Looked  at 
this  way,  they  are  not  without  a  Quixotic 
appeal.”  "Walter  Goodman 
*  Book  Week  p2  N  20  ’66  800w 

“The  lady  who  wants  to  make  a  religion  out. 

of  selfishness  is  at  it  again.  Who  needs  it? 
oi  semsnne^tian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  20w 

“It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  was  written 
expressly  for  this  publication  and  how  much 
is  repetition  of  the  Rand-Branden  theme.  If 
Rand  is  in  demand,  and  she  is  by  some,  then 
buv  this  book:  otherwise  it  is  not  an  impera¬ 
tive  purchase.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:5984  D  1  66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  155:27  D  10  66  900w 


RAND,  AYN.  The  virtue  of  selfishness;  a  new 
concept  of  egoism;  with  add.  arts,  by 
Nathaniel  Branden.  207p  $4.50  New  Am.  lib. 


171  Ethics 


65-24758 


“The  author  calls  her  new  philosophy  .  ob- 
iectivism  ’.  .  .  She  stresses  that  the  individual 
must  stand  alone,  and  for  this  reason,  pride 
and  productivity  are  key.  virtues.  ...  •  In 
addition  to  general  studies  on  ethics,  the 
volume  includes  essays  on  the  nature  of 
government,  government  financing,  individual 
rights,  racism,  and  the  psychology  of  socialism, 
including  several  by  her  associate  Nathaniel 
Branden.”  (America)  Index. 


"[The  author’s]  response  to  the  confusion 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  complexity  of 
society  does  not  satisfy.  Though  she  writes 
for  the  'new  intellectual,’  and  makes  reason 
the  cornerstone  of  her  ethics,  reason  fails  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  determining  the 
supreme  value.  This  is  the  root  fault  of  the 
whole  system.  .  .  .  Miss  Rand’s,  flattened  out 
caricature  of  man  living  and  loving  on  a  pay- 
as-vou-go  basis  grimly  illustrates,  how  she 
undervalues  man.  Miss  Rand  is  widely  read, 
however,  and  the  present  volume  gives  con¬ 
cise  academic  expression  to  the  philosophy  of 
her  novels.”  T.  J.  Loughran 

America  114:208  F  5  66  340w 

Reviewed  by  "V".  J.  Oolimore 
Ke  e^|£stySel|  25:386  Ja  1  ’66  200w 


RAND  MCNALLY  AND  COMPANY.  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  new  Cosmopolitan  world  atlas,  enl  glob¬ 
al  view  ed  $16.95;  de  luxe  ed  $22.50:  lea  $45 
Rand  McNally 

912  Atlases  MapG5-7 

This  1965  edition  adds  “new”  to  the  title  car¬ 
ried  in  former  editions.  It  follows  the  basic 
organization  of  the  earlier  edition  (BRD 
1963).  Its  new  features  are  25  pages  of  “full- 
color  global  views  of  the  regions  as  they  might 
appear  from  space,  .  .  .  [and]  America’s  Her¬ 
itage  in  Maps,  a  .  .  .  14-page  section,  [which] 
presents  full-color  reproductions  of  10  maps  of 
the  New  World,  1540-1855,  as  drawn  by  lead¬ 
ing  cartographers  of  past  eras.”  (Booklist  and 
S  B  B)  Contents:  The  solar  system;  The  moon; 
Space;  Maps  and  map  projections:  World  ref¬ 
erence  maps:  The  physical  world  in  maps:  The 
topical  world  in  maps;  World  history  in  maps; 
America’s  heritage  in  maps;  and  Geographical 
facts,  figures,  and  information  about  the  world 
and  the  United  States.  Glossaries  of  foreign 
geographical  terms  and  map  terminology.  Index 
to  political-physical  maps. 


“The  ‘global  views’  .  .  .  generally  provide  a 
handsome  and  useful  overview  of  a  broad  area. 
The  view  of  tire  United  States  seems  the  least 
useful.  .  .  .  The  colors  used  [in  the  Topical 
World  in  Maps  section]  are  not  sufficiently 
varied  to  distinguish  easily  the  many  features 
that  these  small-scale  maps  attempt  to  place. 

.  .  .  Under  the  rubric  ‘Geographic  Facts,  Fig¬ 
ures.  and  Information  about  the  World  and 
the  United  States’  are  many  useful  data:  their 
value  may  be  negligible  in  many  homes  and  li¬ 
braries,  however,  since  they  appear  in  such 
current  and  inexpensive  sources  as  the  World 
Almanac.  .  .  .  The  atlas  is  printed  in  a  good 
size  legible  type  on  heavy  paper  without  gloss, 
is  securely  bound  in  durable  buckram,  opens 
easily,  and  lies  flat.  .  .  .  [This]  continues  to 
be  an  attractive  and  informative  general- 
purpose  atlas.  .  .  .  Its  major  assets  are  the 
clarity  and  accuracy  of  its  political,  physical, 
and  historical  maps  and  its  full  and  accurate 
Index.  It  is  recommended  for  purchase  for 
homes  and  school,  college,  and  public  libraries 
needing  an  up-to-date  atlas  in  the  medium- 
size,  medium-price  range.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:199  O  15  ’66 
1600w 


RAND  MCNALLY  AND  COMPANY.  Rand 

McNally  world  atlas,  [family  ed]  294p  il  col  il 
$9.95  Rand  McNally 

912  Atlases  Map66-183 

“This  atlas  is  planned  for  ‘study  or  browsing 
for  school  work  or  reference  to  today’s  news.’ 
.  .  .  The  publishers  devote  60  percent  of  the 
atlas  to  political  maps  and  an  Index  and  ...  40 
percent  to  supplementary  material.  .  .  .  [The 
contents  are]  the  Saga  of  Space;  Political 
World  in  Maps:  Map  Index;  Selected  World 
Information;  Selected  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion;  and  the  World  in  Focus — Maps,  Text, 
and  Pictures.  .  .  .  The  political  maps  em¬ 
phasize  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
.  .  .  Topics  included  [in  The  World  in  Focus] 
are  World  Population.  Transportation.  Lan¬ 
guages,  Races.  Religions,  Vegetation,  Climates, 
and  Landforms.  Each  subject  is  presented 
by  a  two-page  world  map,  a  page  of  text,  and 
several  pages  of  photographs,  many  in  color.” 
(Booklist  and  S  B  B  ) 


“The  major  part  of  [this  book]  .  .  .  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  material  that  also  appears 
in  the  1964  and  1965  editions  of  the  Rand 
McNally  [New]  Cosmopolitan  World  Atlas 
[BRD  1966],  ...  In  the  family  edition  the  maps 
have  been  reduced  to  26  centimeters.  Lettering 
and  details  .  .  .are,  nevertheless,  clear  and 
legible.  Unfortunately,  the  hachuring  which 
is  used  to  show  relief  is  so  indistinct  on  most 
maps  as  to  be  useless.  .  .  .  The  Index  is  a  selec¬ 
tive  one.  .  .  .  Sources  and  dates  of  population 
statistics  are  not  indicated.  .  .  .  The  final  60- 
page  section  of  reference  material.  The  World  in 
Focus  is  almost  entirely  new  material.  .  .  .  The 
political  maps  are  accurate,  clear,  and  up  to 
date.  .  .  .  The  regional  maps,  however,  are  in¬ 
adequate  for  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

.  .  .  [The  book]  is  of  only  limited  value  for 
library  reference  work,  .  .  .  [but]  as  a  reasona¬ 
bly  priced  general  reference  atlas  for  home 
use  ...  it  is  recommended.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:65  S  15  ’66  1500w 
“[The  editors]  have  kept  the  interests  of  the 
young  in  mind  with  139  photographs  of  ‘people 
of  the  world’  and  an  informative  section  on 
space.” 

Christian  Century  82:1237  O  6  ’65  40w 
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RANDALL,  SIR  ALEC,  ed.  Christina  of 
Sweden.  See  Stolpe,  S. 


RANDALL,  FRANCIS  B.  Stalin’s  Russia;  an 
historical  reconsideration.  328p  $6.95  Free 

press 

947.084  Stalin,  Iosif.  Russia — Politics  and 
government — 1917-  65-18559 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpt.3  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Barghoom 

Am  Hist  R  71:1391  J1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Wolfe 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:182  N  '66  490w 
Choice  2:899  F  '66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Alec  Move 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:25  S  22  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  B.  S.  Morris 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:319  Je  ’66  320w 


RANDALL,  JOHN  HERMAN.  The  career  of 
philosophy;  3v:  v2;  From  the  German  en¬ 
lightenment  to  the  age  of  Darwin,  by  John 
Herman  Randall,  Jr.  675p  $12.95  Columbia 
univ.  press 

190  Philosophy,  Modern.  Philosophy — His¬ 
tory  (62-10454) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  William  Gerber 

Am  Hist  R  71:903  Ap  ’66  550w 
Choice  2:779  Ja  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Copleston 

J  Philos  63:724  N  24  ’66  3300w 


RANDALL,  JULIA.  The  Puritan  carpenter. 
74p  $3.75;  pa  $1.85  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
811  65-23137 

Poems  in  this  volume  have  been  published  in 
Poetry,  The  Sewanee  Review,  The  American 
Scholar,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine  and  The 
Hollins  Critic.  They  deal  with  such  “topics  as 
parking  lots  and  Wordsworth,  farm  crops  and 
a  squirrel’s  death,  Maryland  and  miracles  and 
midterms.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“These  are  poems  of  modest  quality.  The 
language,  generally,  is  flat,  and  the  structure 
of  the  individual  poem  too  obviously  rational, 
or  formulaic.” 

Choice  3:123  Ap  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:92  Ag  '66  60w 
“The  craft  and  song  are  of  a  high  order 
technically  but  too  frequently  derivative  (both 
of  Yeats  and  Dylan  Thomas].  .  .  .  (This],  and 
the  factitious  speech  of  ‘Science  and  Poetry,’ 
would  not  be  worth  emphasizing  were  it  not 
for  the  poet’s  great  skill.  My  own  preference 
is  for  two  poems  to  Wordsworth,  ‘from 
Viriginia’  and  ‘from  Vermont.’.  .  .  This  poetry 
is  for  substantial  collections.”  Rov  Smith 
Library  J  90:5402  D  15  ’65  170w 
“(The  poet]  is  too  conscious  of  poetry  as 
literature:  it  is  as  though  she  were  haunted 
by  seminars,  distressed  by  dissections  of  poets 
greatly  dead.  (There  is]  a  disturbing  coyness, 
a  trick  of  building  up  a  scenario  toward  a 
culmination  and  retreating  at  the  last  moment 
into  the  safety  of  verbal  obscurity  or  simply 
private  allusion.  Yet  the  tone  she  obviously 
admires  is  both  public  and  traditional,  a  tone 
struck  handsomely  and  appealingly  in  a  dozen 
or  so  of  these  poems.”  Dudley  Fitts 

N  Y  limes  Bk  R  p46'Ap  17  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Mark  McCloskey 

Poetry  108:274  JI  ’66  2G0w 
"Of  the  new  poets,  Julia  Randall  strikes  me 
as  most  important.  A  beautiful  melodic  quality, 
a  range  covering  simple  responses  to  Place, 
social  dictates  opposed  to  personal  will,  re¬ 
strictions  pitted  against  energetic  imagination 
— these  characterize  The  Puritan  Carpenter 
.  .  .  She  finds  effective  measures  in  Dicken- 
sonian  play  on  rhythm  and  rhyme,  parodie 
counters  to  Wordsworth  and  George  Herbert 
a  kind  of  Frostian  simplicity  of  wit  Her 
precision  and  controlled  form  redeem  an  oc¬ 
casional  bookishness.”  R.  D.  Spector 
Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  bv  Irvin  Ehrenpreis 

Va  Q  R  42:335  spring  ’66  480w 


RANDALL,  RUTH  PAINTER.  I  Elizabeth;  a 
biography  of  the  girl  who  married  General 
George  Armstrong  Custer  of  ‘Custer’s  last 
stand.’  260p  il  $4.50  Little 

B  or  92  Custer,  Elizabeth  (Bacon) — Juvenile 
literature  66-11008 

“After  the  death  of  her  mother,  [Elizabeth] 
attends  one  boarding  school  after  another.  In 
spite  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments, 
she  achieves  high  honors  at  graduation.  Her 
marriage  to  General  Custer  is  eventful,  once 
she  departs  from  the  staid  Michigan  society 
to  travel  and  live  at  Army  posts  in  wartime. 
Her  itinerary  included  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  first,  then  the  South  and  the  West.” 
(Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index.  Age  twelve 
and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:16  Jl  2  ’66  lOOw 
“Black  and  white  drawings  make  this  exciting 
and  romantic  biography  highly  recomimendable 
to  all  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:102  Je  1  ’66  90w 


“Thorough  research  into  original  source  ma¬ 
terials  have  made  possible  this  excellent,  in¬ 
timate  portrait.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Randall,  the 

Lincoln  authority,  writes  with  warmth  and 
drama.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  40w 


“The  excitement  of  her  life  with  General 
George  A.  Custer  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Indian  campaigns  will  appeal  to  junior  high 
girls.  The  author  skillfully  combines  excerpts 
from  Libbie  Custer’s  diary  with  the  narrative.” 
E.  M.  Guiney 

Library  J  91:6204  D  15  ’66  80w 
“Frank  Sullivan’s  clichd  expert,  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  would  have  a  ball  in  this  clichd  paradise. 
.  .  .  It’s  doubtful  if  today’s  teen-agers  will 
buy  either  the  heavy  sentimentality  or  the 
excessive  adulation.”  Robin  McKown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  15  '66  180w 


HAND HAWA,  M.  S.  Kangra  paintings  of  the 
Gita  Govmda;  introd.  by  W.  G.  Archer.  132p 
$25  East  West  center  press 
759.954  Painting,  Indie.  Jayadeva,  son  of 
Bho.iadeva — Gita  Govinda 
“In  12th-century  Bengal,  the  poet  Jayadeva 
wrote  his  epic  poem,  The  Gita  Govinda,  or 
The  Song  of  the  Cowherd,  telling  of  the  love 
between  the  god  Krishna  and  Radha,  a  mortal.” 
(Library  J)  These  paintings  were  made  in  the 
Kangra  Valley  of  Northern  India  around  1790 
by  an  artist  named  Manak  and  his  family. 
The  introduction  deals  with  problems  concern¬ 
ing  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
Kangra  paintings.  Bibliography. 


Centered  around  20  color  prints  .  .  .  [il¬ 
lustrating]  the  story  of  Krishna  in  his  role  as 
the  supreme  romantic  lover  .  .  .  these  are 
[considered]  the  finest  Kangra  paintings  in  ex¬ 
istence.  .  ..  The  quality  of  the  prints  is 

always  satisfactory,  sometimes  very  good,  al- 
ra/ey  exceptional.  Randhawa’s  two 
of  commentary,  dealing  with  the  Gita 
G„°iVirLd-a*an-d  the  paintings,  are  philosophi- 
Solh J?ls+ti0rlca1,  geographically  descriptive 

rather  than  analytical.  ...  His  remarks  on 
{■he  beliefs  of  the  Vaishnava  saints  concerning 
love  are  of  special  interest.  .  .  .  The  Sanskrit 
vtrsinn  JTITCludedV  f,lonfT  with  its  Romanized 
7nto  Enghshe1seoffered  ”°  complete  translation 
Choice  3:28  Mr  ’66  220w 
“(The)  colophon  is  unfortunately  rather  am¬ 
biguous  and  has  led  to  much  scholarly  debate. 

*  *  4-r-  book  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  five 
on  Kangra  painting  to  be  done  by  the  author. 

in'  thif^fieldV  RhesmDilloneClallZed  colIection3 
Library  J  91:685  F  1  ’66  130w 


The  RANDOM  house  dictionary  of  the  En°-lish 
language:  Jess  .Stein,  ed.  in  chief-  Laurence 
Urdang,  managing  editor.  2059p  il  col  il  maps 
thu™b-mdexed  $25  Random  SusI 
423  English  language — Dictionaries 

66-21939 

1- dictionary  provides  in  one  alphabet  in- 
formaLon  pn  meaning,  spelling,  pronunciation 

covers  “the  broad  sweep^  of  the  TTfog-ij gh ^*Ian^ 
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viations  [and]  titles  of  major  literary  works, 
and  .  .  .  other  types  of  information.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography. 


“The  RHD  is  not  unabridged  .  .  .  [it]  is 
more  of  an  expanded  revision  of  its  ‘parent,’ 
The  American  College  Dictionary -'TBRD  19483. 
.  .  .  The  bulk  of  expansion  results  from  RHD’s 
inclusion  of  biographical  and  geographical 
names  in  the  main  alphabet.  .  .  .  There  [are] 
some  inaccuracies.  .  .  .  The  remaining  394 
pages  of  the  book  consist  of  encyclopedic  stuff 
already  available  to  libraries  in  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  format.  .  .  .  Certain  inclusions  [in 
the  selected  bibliography]  invite  debate.  .  .  . 
RHD  is  not  recommended  for  .  .  .  any  library 
that  [has  an]  unabridged  [dictionary],  .  .  . 
The  home  library  is  the  obvious  place.” 

Choice  3:616  O  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  9  ’66 
700w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:134  D  ’66  30w 
“Qualitatively  the  RHD  is  a  rival  to  all  exist¬ 
ing  one-volume  dictionaries  of  English,  what¬ 
ever  their  size.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the 

specialized  vocabularies  of  the  various  arts, 
sciences,  and  trades  .  .  .  the  reviewer  can  only 
say  tentatively  that  they  do  appear  to  be  well 
treated.  The  same  applies  to  the  quality  of 
definitions,  which  .  .  .  sometimes  [suffer]  from 
overconciseness.  .  .  .  Etymologies  appear  im¬ 
peccable  and  up-to-date.  .  .  .  Illustrations  are 
abundant  and  on  the  whole  excellent.  .  .  .  Two 
or  three  quite  minor  errors  were  noted  .  .  . 
The  appended  material  is  present  in  a  wealth 
unprecedented  in  dictionaries  of  any  scope.  .  .  . 
Qualitatively  [RHD]  is  unsurpassed  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion  and  this  is  not  counting  the 
wealth  of  appended  material  which  makes  it 
several  references  rolled  into  one.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  a  library  should  be  without  it, 
and  its  price  makes  it  unusually  accessible  to 
private  individuals  as  well.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 
Library  J  91:4638  O  1  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  Mario  Pei 

Nation  203:675  D  19  ’66  1400w 


Reviewed  by  F.  S.  Meyer 

Nat  R  18:1179  N  15 


’66  140W 


“[This]  is  the  latest  event  in  the  long  history 
of  the  corruption  of  the  language  and  a  victory 
for  the  linguists  who  believe  that  they  need 
only  to  record  and  not  to  discriminate.  No  one 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  own  a  copy  of  Webster’s 
Second  Unabridged  will  want  to  get  rid  of  it. 

.  .  .  The  Random  House  Dictionary  has  some 
commendable  qualities  and  features  .  .  .  [but] 
the  lexicon  proper  continues  the  downward 
trend  toward  anarchy  in  language  and  usage 
which  was  given  such  a  vigorous  and  discourag¬ 
ing  push  by  the  publication  of  Webster’s  Third.” 
J.  M.  Edelstein 

New  Repub  155:26  N  26  ’66  420w 

“When  Mario  Pei  reviewed  the  savagely- 
bopped  third  revised  edition  of  the  ‘Merriam- 
Webster’  for  The  Times  in  1961,  he  complained 
of  the  ‘residual  prudishness’  which  still  excluded 
certain  four-letter  words.  .  .  .  Random  House 
has  satisfied  this  complaint  somewhat.  .  .  . 
The  big  blooper,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  putting 
the  biographies  and  works  of  art  in  an  appendix, 
where  they  can  be  cheaply  revised  or  junked 
or  added  to.  Have  I  made  it  clear  that  this  book 
is  a  beauty?  You  can’t  beat  the  contents,  and 
you  can’t  beat  the  price.”  Kurt  Vonnegut 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  30  '66  2050w 

New  Yorker  42:247  O  15  ’66  170w 

“RHD  tries  to  be  a  one-volume  encyclopedia 
as  well  as  a  dictionary.  .  .  .  The  editors  have 
included  concise  French,  Spanish.  Italian,  and 
German  dictionaries,  running  to  nearly  200 
pages.  These  are  so  concise  that  they  are 
never  really  useful  and  often,  misleading.  .  .  . 
[There]  is  the  problem  of  the  words  developed 
by  the  sciences  in  dealing  with  new  phenomena 
.  .  .  many  of  them  [are]  defined  so  clearly 
that  even  an  ignorant  layman  like  myself  can 
understand  them.  But  not  all.  .  .  .  [RHD] 
has  permitted  its  editors  to  make  up  illus¬ 
trations  [of  definitions]  as  they  went  along, 
and  the  results  are  often  appalling.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  weaknesses  ...  is  the  failure,  to  give 
any  clear  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
meaning  of  many  words  has  changed  in.  the 
course  of  history.  .  .  .  RHD  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  ultimata  authority  on  usage — not  by  any 
means — but  dictionaries  can  be  worse,  as  W3 
[Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language  BRD.1962]  proves.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  a  bargain.  It  is  well  printed  so  that  even 
the  small  type  is  legible;  it  as  nicely  bound,  and 


it  is  not  impossibly  heavy.  The  pronunciation 
key  is  simpler  and  easier  to  use  than  W3’s,  and 
is  given,  at  the  bottom  of  every  other  page.  .  .  . 
W3  is  better  in  some  ways,  RHD  is  better  in 
others,  and  it  is  a  good  bit  cheaper.”  Granville 
Hicks 

Sat  R  49:49  O  22  ’66  2550w 
Time  88:112  N  4  ’66  120w 


RAN  KAMA,  KALERVO,  ed.  The  quaternary; 
the  geologic  systems,  v  1.  300p  il  maps  $15 
Interscience 

551.7  Geology,  Stratigraphic  (64-22580) 

This  volume  summarizes  Quaternary  geology 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland. 
Volume  two  is  scheduled  to  cover  the  British 
Isles.  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Adthor  and  subject 
indexes. 


“Noted  regional  specialists  summarize  studies 
.  .  .  in  each  of  their  countries.  .  .  .  Regional 
stratigraphy  is  emphasized,  but  many  other 
topics  are  covered  such  as  geomorphology, 
changes  in  shore  line,  changes  in  sea  level, 
chronology,  earthquakes,  economic  geology,  ar¬ 
chaeology,  weathering  of  bedrock  after  glacia¬ 
tion,  and  transformation  of  Quaternary  de¬ 
posits.  ,  .  .  Extensive  up-to-date  references 
are  included.  .  .  .  This  volume  is  too  special¬ 
ized  to  be  used  at  the  undergraduate  level; 
however,  certain  portions  dealing  with  the 
methods  employed  in  the  study  of  a  region 
would  be  meaningful  to  an  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent.” 

Choice  3:52  Mr  ’66  180w 
“[A]  highly  satisfactory  review  of  present 
information  and  fashions  in  Quaternary  geology. 
.  .  .  Although  the  book  is  illustrated,  maps 
showing  locations  of  places  referred  to  in  the 
texts  are  inadequate.  To  make  full  use  of 
this  book,  the  non-Scandinavian  reader  will 
need  an  atlas.”  C.  B.  Hunt 

Science  150:47  O  1  ’65  1850w 


RANKIN,  HUGH  F.  The  theater  in  colonial 
America.  239p  il  $6  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
792.0973  Theater— U.S.  65-16333 

“The  impact  of  the  theater  on  colonial  cul¬ 
ture  is  approached  in  this  study  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  historian  rather  than  the  dramatist. 
.  .  .  As  the  reader  follows  .  .  .  actors  up  and 
down  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  he  picks  up  .  .  . 
sidelights  on  the  acting  practice  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century;  the  building  of  the  various 
playhouses;  the  scenery  and  other  stage  ma¬ 
chinery  used;  the  opposition  to  professional 
theater  encountered  in  various  localities  on 
moral  or  religious  grounds;  the  presence  of 
Indian  chiefs,  royalty,  and  other  dignitaries  at 
the  performances;  and  the  ever-present  compe¬ 
tition  furnished  by  the  ‘illustrated  lecture.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  71:1050  Ap  ’66  750w 
"This  is  the  first  full-scale  treatment  of  our 
early  theater,  and  it  will  probably  stand  for 
many  years  as  the  definitive  study.  Mr.  Rankin 
appears  to  have  canvassed  all  the  available 
literature  remotely  related  to  his  exploration 
and  studied  through  the  extant  and  pertinent 
newspapers  and  public  records.  .  .  .  [However] 
when  the  scholarly  investigator  is  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  sound  and  sufficient  material  to 
support  his  main  cause,  he  is  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  record  too  many  small,  miscellaneous, 
and  tangential  items.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Rankin]  writes 
clearly,  directly,  and  vigorously.  .  .  .  Some 
theater-wise  readers  may  wonder  a  bit  at  [his] 
apparent  unfamiliarity  with  the  common  eight¬ 
eenth-century  theatrical  trappings;  wings, 
drops,  and  shutters,  for  example.  Others  may 
question  the  inclusion  of  illustrations  from  the 
Uondon  theater.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  good  book.” 
Richard  Moody 

Am  Lit  37:481  Ja  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Curvin 

J  Am  Hist  52:815  Mr  ’66  470w 
“This  is  the  most  carefully  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  book  on  the  subject  since  George  O. 
Seilhamer’s  History  of  the  American  Theatre: 
Before  the  Revolution  (1888)  and  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  American  history  and  theater 
collections.”  George  Freedley 

Library  J  90:3068  J1  ’65  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Litto 

New  Eng  Q  39:119  Mr  ’66  750w 
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RANULF,  SVEND.  Moral  indignation  and  mid¬ 
dle  class  psychology:  a  sociological  study: 
pref.  by  Harold  D.  Lasswell.  204p  $4.50;  pa 
$1.75  Schocken 

301.15  Punishment.  Middle  classes.  Social 
psychology  64-22606 

This  study,  first  published  in  Copenhagen, 
1938,  analyses  “the  relationship  between  legal 
systems  and  the  social  structure  of  society. 
Ranulf’s  specific  aim  is  to  determine  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  class  related  morality  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  comprehensive  legal  system  in 
w'hich  individuals  and  groups  are  punished  by 
authority  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  main  body  of 
the  text  reports  the  results  of  a  broad  survey 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  ‘disinterested 
tendency’  in  many  societies  at  various  periods 
in  history.  .  .  .  [The  author]  concludes  that 
‘the  disinterested  tendency  to  inflict  punish¬ 
ment  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  lower 
middle  class.  .  .  .  ’  ”  (Choice)  Appendix:  Max 
Scheler’s  theory  of  resentment.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index  of  authorities  cited. 


“It  is  primarily  in  the  preface,  written  by 
Harold  Lasswell,  that  one  finds  any  general 
statements  about  the  relationship  between  the 
growth  of  a  disinterested  demand  for  punish¬ 
ment  and  the  development  of  systems  of  public 
law  and  of  rational  criminal  and  penal  codes. 
.  .  .  Ranulf  emphasizes  that  his  primary 

contribution  is  neither  substantive  nor  theoreti¬ 
cal,  but  methodological.  ...  In  the  quarter  of 
a  century  since  Ranulf  originally  wrote,  others 
have  contributed  both  substantively  and  me¬ 
thodologically  to  this  literature.  Ranulf’s  warn¬ 
ings  about  the  need  for  empirical  verification 
sound  especially  dated.”  R.  J.  Simon 
Am  J  Soc  71:583  Mr  ’66  600w 
"A  reissue  that  represents  the  final  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  lifetime  of  scholarly  investigation  by 
Ranulf.  .  .  .  Major  sources  include  the  pub¬ 
lished  literature  of  17th-century  English  Puri¬ 
tans,  research  on  Athens  in  the  5th  century 
B.C.,  Judaism,  Calvinism,  Hinduism,  and  Con¬ 
fucianism,  as  well  as  anthropological  reports  on 
law  in  primitive  society.  .  .  .  Extremely  de¬ 
tailed,  the  textual  material  has  potential  for 
a  fairly  wide  application.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  upper  division  and  graduate  level.” 

Choice  2:825  Ja  ’66  160w 
“To  most  Americans,  who  stem  from  or  are 
still  close  to  the  lower  middle  class,  ‘moral  in¬ 
dignation’  is  taken  for  granted;  it  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  them  that  the  sentiment  may  not  be 
universal.  ...  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Ran¬ 
ulf  set  out  to  prove.  Strictly  speaking,  his 
proof  fails  to  sustain  the  thesis  because  it  can 
only  be  established  by  empirical  evidence,  and 
no  one  person,  in  a  single  lifetime,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  examine  all  the  pertinent  sources.  Ranulf 
himself  was  well  aware  of  the  limitations.  .  .  . 
But  he  made  a  strong  enough  case  for  this 
thesis  to  put  anyone  on  notice  who  reads  it 
that  ‘moral  indignation’  is  a  most  imperfect 
guide  to  social  action.”  Carey  McWilliams 

Nation  200:428  Ap  19  ’65  1650w 


RAPOPORT.  ANATOL,  Prisoner’s  dilemma;  a. 
study  in  conflict  and  cooperation,  by  Anatol 
Rapoport  and  Albert  M,  Chammah;  with  the 
collaboration  of  Carol  J.  Orwant.  258p  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 


153.8  Social  psychology.  Game  theory 

65-11462 

This  study  describes  “a,  number  of  studies 
with  money  payoffs;  a  total  of  370  pairs  of 
college  students  .were  run,  each  pair  making 
hundreds  of  choices  In  one  or  more  games  ” 
(Science)  These  situations  were  based  on  a 
situation  called  Prisoner’s  dilemma  which  “is 
a  .game  of  strategy  .  .  .  [in  which]  ‘two 
prisoners,  held  incommunicado,  are  charged 
with  the  same  crime.  They  can  be  convicted 
only  if  either  confesses.  If  both  prisoners  con¬ 
fess,  their  payoff  is  minus  one.  Tf  neither 
confesses,  it  is  plus  one.  If  only  one  confesses 
he  is  set  free  for  having  turned  state’s  evidence 
and  is.  given  a  reward  of  plus  two  to  boot. 
The  prisoner  who  holds  out  is  convicted  on  the 
strength  of  the  other’s  testimony  and  is  given 
a  more  severe  sentence,  than  if  he  had  con¬ 
fessed.  His  payoff  is  minus  two.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  each  to  confess  no  matter  what 
the  other  does,  but  it  is  m  their  collective 
interest  to  hold  out’  ”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibliography 
<jriossary. 


“A  fascinating  book  with  a  number  of  notable 
characteristics.  .  ,  .  The  authors  are  explicitly 
impatient  with  the  common  assumption  thal 
psychology,  m  order  to  be  scientific,  must  con¬ 
cern  itself  only  with  simple  and  therefore  dull 


phenomena.  ...  It  is  typical  of  Rapoport  that 
the  sophistication  is  without  posturing,  and  the 
written  exposition  a  marvel  of  informed  clarity. 
Although  some  knowledge  of  calculus,  differen¬ 
tial  equations,  and  matrix  algebra  would 
smooth  a  reader’s  path,  the  book  is  so  com¬ 
pelling  in  its  problem  centeredness  that  one 
could  send  a  student  to  this  book  both  to  learn 
about  stochastic  processes  and  to  be  induced  to 
investigate  other  areas  of  mathematics  on  his 
own,  elsewhere.  As  long  as  the  reader  is  free 
of  fear  of  mathematics,  he  can  gain  a  great 
deal  from,  this  book  no  matter  what  his  pre¬ 
vious  experience.” 

Choice  3:167  Ap  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Marc  Pilisuk 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:542  fall  ’66  2100w 
“[The]  experiments  appear  to  be  at  least  as 
systematic  and  convincing  as  most  experiments 
in  social  psychology  .  .  .  but  as  with  so  many 
studies  of  human  interaction,  the  results  do 
not  seem  to  generalize  much  beyond  the 
specific  situations  studied.  We  do  not  learn  sig¬ 
nificant  principles  of  individual  behavior  that 
permit  us  to  predict  the  results  for  other  simple 
social  situations,  even  for  other  games.  Some 
mathematical  theories  are  suggested,  but  no 
careful  attempt  is  made  to  test  them  and  no 
clear  understanding  emerges  of  the  mechanisms 
at  work.  The  concluding  chapter  highlights  the 
resulting  quandary.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
fault  this  book  for  failing  to  confront  this  wide¬ 
spread  dilemma  of  research  strategy,  especial¬ 
ly  since  the  book  is  good  within  the  terms  of 
the  problem  formulated.”  R.  D.  Luce 
Science  151:318  Ja  21  '66  700w 
“This  book  is  a  highly  complicated  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  .  .  .  most  of  Lwhich]  ...  Is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average  read¬ 
er;  it  is  intended  primarily  for  experimental 
psychologists.  But  it  is  valuable  for  anyone 
concerned  with  strategy.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxviii  spring  ’66  200w 


RAPPORT,  SAMUEL,  ed.  Physics:  ed.  by 
Samuel  Rapport  and  Helen  Wright;  academic 
editorial  adviser:  Serge  A.  Korff.  333p  $4.95 
N.Y.  univ.  press 

530.8  Physics  64-13608 


This  book  consists  of  a  “compilation  of 
essays,  together  with  brief  comments  about 
each  subject  and  about  the  author’s  back¬ 
grounds.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are: 

Physical  Synthesis,’  ‘Heat  as  Energy,'  ‘Electro¬ 
magnetism,’  ‘Relativity,’  and  'Artificial  Satel¬ 
lites,  by  such  eminent  physicists  as  Albert 
Einstein,  Otto  Hahn,  Chen  Ning  Yang,  and 
others.  (Library  J)  The  essays  have  previously 
1  m  various  scientific  publications. 


appeared 


‘A  pleasing  collection  of  essays  .  .  .  [in 
which]  the  authors  are  some  of  the  mythic 
figures  in  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  sources  are 
inevitably  disparate — magazine  articles,  chap¬ 
ters  from  books,  and  lectures — and  a  conse¬ 
quently  inevitable  disunity  of  tone  and  inequal¬ 
ity,  °f  teehnicai  knowledge  assumed  creep  in. 
But  it  is  marvellous  to  hear  the  great  physi- 
cists  speaking  informally.  .  .  .  Interestingly, 
K?e  efsays  ,ao  n°t  talk  down;  to  some  extent 
the  editorial  appurtenances  sometimes  do.  The 
book  can  be  read  with  profit  and  delight  by 
tne  science  and  the  nonscience  major  alike.” 

Choice  3:336  Je  ’66  180w 


,  rnougnt  has  gone  into  the 
sifting  of  this  huge  store  of  material  so  that 
the  reader,  m  this  concise  text,  gains  insight 
into  the  rudiments  of  physics  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  these  rudiments.  .  .  .  This  most 
informative  and  readable  book  will  find  a  vast 
audience  with  all  scientists  and  science-minded 
laymen  and  is  highly  recommended  for  li¬ 
braries.  George  Bleckman 

Library  J  90:1922  Ap  15  '65  140w 


R  vBS0 ARK-  The  eagle  and  his  egg. 
J43p  $4.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

818  _  66-11394 

trihntl  i,wvLflctional  reminiscence  which  pays 
tribute  to  the  .  .  .  author’s  father  The  setting 

(19^8  T0C39)1^naetiPeri£<3  be‘ween  the  Great  Wars 
istic  ’ArHliS?3  ,characters  include:  an  ideal- 

rnerican  engineer  struggling  not  only  to 

tratTffl®  bVsUt  ihe  baffling  national 

SSSwaUd" WW# JT  kverf’Sd*  £S?lo Si 

C?evdle  (Th^RnfflnVe^T?18!1^68  Les  Canards 
c-ievcs  line  Ruptured  Ducks);  an  embittered 

old  cavalry  brigadier  fighting  his  last  losing 
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rearguard  action  against  life  and  wife;  a 
deviously  enterprising  light  house  salesman;  a 
tragic  whale;  and  a  licentious  comic  ghost  who 
is  finally  exorcised  by  a  pair  of  star-crossed 
lovers.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Cheers  for  a  refreshing  and  irreverently 
comic  yet  touching  memoir.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a 
potpourri  with  something  to  interest  and  be¬ 
guile  even  the  most  jaded  of  reviewers.”  N.  J. 
Loprete 

Best  Sell  26:25  Ap  15  ’66  320w 
‘‘[The  author]  declares  [this]  to  be  ‘a  work 
of  the  imagination/  but  it  has  the  chicken- 
tracks  of  truth  all  over  it;  and  1  prefer  to 
believe  that  every  word  of  it  is  true.  It  is  an 
enchanting  account.  .  .  .  The  senior  Rascovich 
is  an  almost  Thurberian  character,  and  his  vet¬ 
eran  friends  are  as  wildly  comic  as  only 
Frenchmen  can  be  when  taken  as  individuals. 
.  .  .  Only  someone  who  knows  the  French  and 
loves  them  could  give  as  savage  a  picture  of 
small-town  Gallic  officialdom  as  Mr.  Rascovich 
does.”  Nathaniel  Ben  chi  ey 

Book  Week  pl9  Ap  17  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  M.  C,  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:587  O  ’66  120w  [TA] 
"Like  a  clever  juggler  effortlessly  balancing 
two  rubber  balls  on  the  tip  of  a  finger,  Mark 
Rascovich  skillfully  combines  a  fond  portrait  of 
his  mildly  eccentric  father  with  some  tales  that 
are  as  polished  and  beguiling  as  any  by  Isak 
Dinesen  at  her  best.  .  .  .  This  is  a  thoroughly 
professional  piece  of  work  by  an  author  who 
has  previously  written  two  novels  [The  Flight 
of  the  Dancing  Bear,  BRD  1960  and  The  Bed¬ 
ford  Incident,  BRD  19631.”  P.  F.  Moran 
Library  J  91:1412  Mr  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3S  Mr  13  ’66  190w 


RASKIN,  ELLEN.  Nothing  ever  happens  on 
my  block,  unp  il  $2.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-12853 

This  book  “presents  Chester  Filbert,  a  ‘dull’ 
little  boy  who  is  too  involved  with  his  interior 
fantasies  to  see  the  extraordinary  things  that 
are  really  happening  around  him.  He  just  sits 
there  imagining  marching  bands,  haunted 
houses,  pirates  and  buried  treasure  while  miss¬ 
ing  the  fires,  thefts,  parachute  jumps,  etc., 
that  are  really  taking  place.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  “Ages  four  to  seven.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Jules  Feiffer 

Book  Week  p2  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  430w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  5  ’66 
50w 

Horn  Bk  42:427  Ag  ’66  70w 
“The  boy  in  this  book  is  as  dull  as  the  author 
suggests  in  the  dedication.  .  .  .  The  vapid  text 
makes  [the  story]  seem  absurd  rather  than 
clever.  The  drawings,  although  well  executed, 
may  puzzle  children:  the  real  occurrences  are 
drawn  in  black  and  white,  while  the  imaginary 
happenings  are  pictured  in  vivid  color;  the  op¬ 
posite  would  seem  more  appropriate.  Not  rec¬ 
ommended.”  Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 
Library  J  91:1058  F  15  ’66  90w 
“The  object,  of  [this  book]  is  to  suggest  that 
Chester  is  blind  to  the  excitement  of  everyday 
experience,  but  in  all  fairness  to  Chester,  all 
those  thefts  and  parachute  jumps  never  hap¬ 
pened  on  my  block  either.  This  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  inventive  excellence  of  the 
book,  which  is  a  delight.  The  brilliant  line 
drawings,  spotted  strategically  with  color,  show 
us  the  real  happenings,  while  the  captions, 
deal  with  the  youngster’s  unfulfilled  wishes, 
cleverly  conveying  the  division  between  Ches¬ 
ter’s  inner  experience  and  actuality.”  B.  N. 
O'Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  ’66  lOOw 
“Children  will  delight  in  ferreting  out  from 
Ellen  Raskin’s  ingenious  street-scene  back¬ 
drop  just  how  much  dull  Chester  was  really 
missing.”  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:641  My  '66  40w 


RASKIN,  MARCUS  G.,  ed.  The  Viet-Nam 
reader;  articles  and  documents  on  American 
foreign  policy  and  the  Viet-Nam  crisis;  ed. 
by  Marcus  G.  Raskin  and  Bernard  B.  Fall. 
415p  maps  $5.95  Random  house 

327.73  Viet  Nam — Foreign  relations — U.S. 
U.S. —Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam.  Viet 
Nam — History  65-26331 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  114:659  My  7  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Lipsitz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:406  Je  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Marvin  Kalb 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  13  ’66  600w 
Choice  2:897  F  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:119  F  '66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Kee 

New  Statesman  71:342  Mr  11  ’66  550w 


RASPONI,  LANFRANCO.  The  international 
nomads.  461p  pi  $6.95  Putnam 
301.44  Leisure  class  66-15588 

The  author  “describes  the  revolution  in  man¬ 
ners  and  mores  that  jet  travel  has  effected. 
His  focus,  however,  is  upon  .  .  .  those  rich 
and  restless  people  who  circle  the  globe  to 
attend  weddings,  hunts,  balls,  sporting  events, 
or  music  festivals,  or  even  to  go  shopping 
or  to  have  their  hair  done.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Appendix:  A  guide  to  first  names  and  nick¬ 
names.  Index. 


“Lanfraneo  Rasponi  has  written — in  curly  - 
cue  script,  with  a  whipped  cream  gun — the 
semiofficial  biography  of  the  Jet  Set.  It  is  a 
confection  as  chic — to  use  one  of  Rasponi’s 
favorite  words — as  the  subject  it  doodles  upon. 
Yet  ‘The  International  Nomads,’  in  its  shrewd¬ 
ly  frou-frou  style,  is  also  social  history,  de¬ 
serving  space  between  an  LP  of  the  Beatles 
and  a  copy  of  Vogue  in  one  of  those  time 
capsules  designed  to  tell  the  year  3000  A.D. : 
This — may  we  all  be  forgiven!— -is  the  way  it 
was.”  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
700w 


“This  book  is  the  latest  guide  to  Who’s  Who 
and  Where’s  Where,  and  of  course  nothing 
to  do  with  What’s  What.  There  are  a  few 
feints  at  social  criticism,  but  most  of  the  time 
it  is  a  great  big  juicy  gossip  column.  With 
his  wealth  of  personal  anecdotes,  Mr.  Rasponi 
sometimes  makes  the  late  Elsa  Maxwell  sound 
like  a  recluse.  For  the  compulsive  name- 
dropper,  the  long  appendix  .  .  .  may  be  a 

thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Well,  till 
next  season  anyway.” 

Harper  233:95  J1  66  120w 
“[The  author]  has  written  a  long  gossipy 
saga  of  [the  Jet  Set’s]  parties,  clothes,  yachts, 
planes,  bad  manners,  marriages,  that  reads 
like  a  continuous  social  column.  It  does  possess 
a  certain  snob  appeal,  but  is  too  tedious  and 
repetitious  for  the  general  reader.  ...  In  this 
era  of  political  and  social  upheaval  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  find  such  emphasis  given  to 
ostentatious  waste  of  time  and  money.  For 
libraries  with  large  collections  of  popular 
sociology  only.”  Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  91:2828  Je  1  66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Iola  Haverstick 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  25  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Haskel  Frankel 

Sat  R  49:33  S  24  ’66  lOOOw 


RATNAM,  K.  J.  Communalism  and  the  political 
process  in  Malaya;  pub.  for  the  Univ.  of 
Singapore.  248p  $7.70  Oxford 
320.9595  Malaya — Politics  and  government 

165-8815] 

A  “handbook  to  Malayan  politics  over  the 
period  1945  to  1959  (Singapore  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded).  .  .  .  The  racial  composition  of  Malaya 
is  analysed.  The  main  parties,  their  leadership, 
policies  and  fortunes  are  described.  A  .  .  . 
comparison  is  made  between  the  Malayan  Gen¬ 
eral  Elections  of  1955  and  1959,  with  statistics 
of  the  race  of  the  candidates  and  the  communal 
nature  of  the  constituencies.  The  book  ends 
with  ...  la]  summary  of  the  communal  prob¬ 
lem  in  Malaya.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


RASKIN,  ELLEN.  Songs  of  innocence,  2v.  See 
Blake,  W. 


“Ratnam’s  treatment  of  Malayan  political 
parties  in  the  general  elections  of  1955  and  1959 
is  particularly  illuminating  and  includes  useful 
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RATNAM,  K.  J. — Continued 

statistical  and  biographical  appendices.  As  a 
specialized  study  of  the  political  interrelations 
among  the  Malay.  Chinese,  and  Indian  com¬ 
munities  in  Malaya,  it  is  a  valuable  supplement 
to  such  standard  authorities  on  Malayan  his¬ 
tory  as  Emerson,  Winstedt,  Mills,  and  Purcell. 
Choice  3:68  Mr  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Rupert  Emerson 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:323  Je  ’66  550w 
“Dr.  Ratnam  lectures  on  political  science  in 
the  University  of  Singapore:  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  book  is  a  polished  version  of  his 
doctoral  dissertation.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
with  such  dissertations,  the  style  tends  to  be 
dry  and  academic  and  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  colourful  examples  of  the  political  process 
in  operation.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  [he]  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  good  book,  and  an  important  one 
for  students  of  politics  in  plural  societies.’’ 
TLS  p954  O  28  ’65  600w 


RAUP,  DAVID,  jt.  ed.  Handbook  of  paleonto 
logical  techniques.  See  Kummel,  B. 


RAVEN,  J.  E.  Plato’s  thought  in  the  making; 
a  study  of  the  development  of  his  meta¬ 
physics.  256p  $5,50;  pa  $2.25  Cambridge 
184  Plato.  Metaphysics  65-25585 

The  author’s  goal  “is  to  give  a  coherent  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Plato’s  meta¬ 
physics  taking  into  account  both  the  evidence 
of  the  dialogues  themselves  and  what  we  know 
of  Plato’s  life.’’  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index  of 
passages  quoted  from  Plato.  General  index. 


“A  lucid  book,  very  helpful  to  undergraduates 
though  not  venturesome  enough  to  provoke 
the  specialist.” 

Choice  3:783  N  ’66  180w 


“The  use  of  hypotheses,  the  presupposition  of 
the  Ideas,  and  the  arguments  for  immortality 
and  transmigration  of  souls,  [Raven]  states, 
show  the  influence  of  Pythagoreanism.  .  .  .  He 
supports  Grube  in  believing  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Ideas  are  presented  in  the  Phaedo 
suggests  that  this  is  a  new  theory.  .  .  .  Since 
the  thesis  is  a  difficult  one  ...  it  requires  a 
more  extensive  study  of  the  evidence  and  a 
more  comprehensive  bibliography  than  Raven 
has  provided.  This  is  a  popular  book  which  will 
interest  the  student  and  present  the  scholar 
with  new  problems  and  possibilities.”  M.  E. 
Reesor 

Class  World  59:264  Ap  ’66  270w 


Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:27  Ag  18  ’66  1600w 
“Some  of  Mr.  Raven's  assumptions  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  challenged.  His  confidence  that 
the  grounds  for  dating  the  Symposium  after 
the  Phaedo  are  solid  and  indisputable  seems 
misplaced.  Yet  .  .  .  the  over-all  picture  which 
emerges  from  Mr.  Raven’s  scheme  is  one  that 
carries  a  great  deal  of  conviction.  He  is  judici¬ 
ous  .  .  .  [and]  original  without  being  unduly 
speculative.  The  book  is  superbly  well  written 
and  immensely  readable,  and  it  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  ideal  introduction  to  Plato  both 
for  the  general  reader  and  for  the  classical 
student.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  famous  anal¬ 
ogies  of  the  Sun,  the  Divided  Line  and  the 
Cave  in  the  Republic  may  be  singled  out  as 
a  most  important  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  that  opaque,  area  of  Plato’s 
thought.” 

TLS  p42  Ja  20  ’66  400w 


RAVEN,  SIMON.  Friends  in  low  places.  247p 
$4.95  Putnam 

66-15589 

The  second  novel  of  the  Alms  for  Oblivion 
sequence:  the  previous  volume  was  The  Rich 
Pay  Late  (BRD  1965).  This  novel  “deals  with 
the  jockeying  for  nomination  to  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  search  for  a  letter  referring 
to  the  Suez  crisis  which  could  embarrass  sev¬ 
eral  people  in  high  places.  The  candidates  for 
Parliament  are  a  journalist  [Somerset  Lloyd- 
James]  ...  a  predictably  dirty  fighter;  and  an 
idealist  [Peter  Morrison].”  (Library  J) 


“Raven  emerges  as  a  budget  Anthony  Powell 
who  .  .  .  manages  a  vast  and  varied  cast  of 
characters  in  his  panoramic  satire  of  contem¬ 
porary  British  life.  Unlike  Powell,  however. 
Raven  hacks  away  at  the  facade  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  with  an  axe  rather  than  using  a 
sharp  chisel,  subtlety  and  geniality  being  super¬ 
fluous  to  his  scheme.  Indeed,  his  humor  is 


considerably  broader  than  his  social  base;  like 
the  early  Evelyn  Waugh,  Raven  indulges  in 
black  fantasy  that  balances  precariously  on 
the  edge  of  horror.  Not  since  that  early  Waugh 
have  the  stately  homes  and  modest  hovels 
united  to  vomit  forth  such  a  procession  of 
cads.  .  .  .  Against  the  sheer  audacity  of  his 
construct,  rational  objections  wither,  and,  de¬ 
plore  his  rowdy  irreverence  though  we  may, 
we  long  for  the  next  installment."  Glendy 
Culligan  Week  pl4  My  t  ,60  360w 

“[A]  high-farce  novel.  .  .  .  The  sex  is  both 
normal  and  ambiguous,  but  it  is  treated  hu¬ 
manely  i.e.  there  are  no  blow-by-blow  descrip¬ 
tions  of  sexual  encounters,  Simon  Raven’s  view¬ 
point  is  always  intelligent  and  some  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  is  tart  and  excellent,  but  the  idea  that 
politics  is  a  dirty  business  has  been  well 
worked  over  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Raven’s  first 
novel.  The  Feathers  of  Death  [BRD  1960],  about 
the  army,  was  more  arresting.”  Kate  Mc- 
Quade 

Library  J  91:2365  My  1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:571  O  15  '65  400w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  3  ’66  210w 
“[Mark  Lewson,  professional  gigolo,  and 
Lloyd-James  attempt  to  blackmail]  Sir  Edwin 
Turbot,  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Tory  Party.  [This] 
is  mostly  political  comedy  with  deftly  managed 
elements  of  the  thriller,  echoes  of  the  early 
Waugh  and,  incongruously  or  otherwise,  of 
Trollope.  The  pace  is  fast  and  the  tone  light, 
perhaps  too  light.  Mr.  Raven  has  a  gift  for  the 
invention  of  cynical,  ruthless  cross-talk  and  re¬ 
cognizable  public  types.  Nearly  everybody  is 
buyable,  unscrupulous  and  what  used  to  be 
thought  of  as  sexually  immoral.  Nearly  every¬ 
body  is  vital,  amusing  or  interesting.  .  .  . 
Satire  can  be  entertaining,  but  not  in  this 
light-hearted,  with-it  way.  Mr.  Raven  gives 
the  impression  of  inventing,  often  rather  out¬ 
rageously,  for  our  amusement  rather  than  our 
edification.” 

TLS  p9I2  O  14  ’65  260w 


RAVIELLI,  ANTHONY.  Elephants;  the  last  of 

the  land  giants;  written  and  il.  by  Anthony 
Ravielli.  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.03  Parents  mag. 
press,  52  Vanderbilt  av.  N.Y.  17 
599  Elephants — Juvenile  literature 

65-18661 

“This  describes  in  text  and  full-color  illustra¬ 
tions  on  every  page  the  evolution  of  the 
elephant  and  the  elephants  of  today,  where 
they  live,  and  how  they  are  used  by  man.  .  .  . 
Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


"A  number  of  books  on  elephants  have 
recently  appeared,  but  [this]  is  surely  not  just 
another  one.  Making  all  the  difference  are 
Ravielli’s  illustrations,  which  have  verve  and 
fun.  The  next  to  last  illustration — one  of  an 
elephant  frightened  of  a  mouse  (an  example  of 
a  superstition  that  Ravielli  punctures) — would 
make  anyone  laugh.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  42:79  F  ’66  50w 
“Almost  half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
factual  text  and  large  pictures  of  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  the  modern  elephant:  mastadon,  woolly 
mammoth,  and  others  less  familiar  that  are 
known  only  by  their  scientific  names.  A  good 
additional  book  on  these  animals.”  E.  T. 
Dobbins 

Library  J  90:5083  N  15  ’65  70w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Foster 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p52  N  7  '65  20w 


KAVIIN,  ARNOLD  W.  The  evolution  of  gene¬ 
tics.  216p  il  $6;  pa  $2.95  Academic  press 


575.1  Genetics 


65-18434 


The  author’s  intent  is  to  unfold  for  the 
nongeneticist  the  development  of  the  central 
concepts  of  the  exploding  field  of  genetics.” 
(Science) 


An  excellent  subjective  digest  of  genetics 
tix>m#  its  inception  to  the  present  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  unifying  feature  of  genetics  to 
the  whole  of  biology.  .  .  .  Several  original 
illustrations  and  a  set  of  six  plates  aid  the 
reader  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  rnate- 
3‘1.al-  ,•  •  •  An  error  in  the  footnote  on  p.34 
directs  the  reader  incorrectly  to  the  plates 
which  follow  p.86  rather  than  p.54.” 

Choice  3:426  J1  ’66  140w 
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“Far  from  preparing  a  dull  history  or  just 
another  review.  Ravin  has  shown  the  best  in 
literary  skill  and  has  allowed  the  ideas  to  lead 
the  reader  through  the  course  of  65  years  of 
genetics.  One  is  intrigued  by  the  clarity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  brevity  by  which  ^the  thought 
sequence  is  developed.  .  .  .  [The  book  provides] 
perspective  on  the  relation  between  classical 
and  molecular  genetics  and  ...  on  what  genetic 
research  has  revealed  [with  al  prognosis  of 
where  genetics  has  yet  to  go.”  R.  W.  Barratt 
Science  150:333  O  15  ’65  410w 


RAVITZ,  ABE  C.  David  Graham  Phillips.  191p 
$3.50;  Twayne;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  Phillips,  David  Graham  66-12047 
The  subject  of  this  book  was  a  “journalist 
and  novelist  from  Indiana  who  holds  some 
claim  to  being  the  first  ‘muckraker’  in  America 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  .  .  .  Ravitz  surveys 
Phillips’  early  life,  his  attempts  at  fiction  and 
his  development  as  a  novelist,  his  efforts  and 
achievements  as  a  muckraking  journalist,  and 
finally  attempts  to  put  him  in  perspective.” 
(Choice)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Few  students  of  literature  know  anything 
of  Phillips.  .  .  .  Fewer  still  have  read  his  once 
famous  novel  Susan  Lenox:  Her  Rise  and  Fall 
[BRD  1917].  This  is  reason  enough  to  justify 
the  inclusion  of  Ravitz’ s  monograph  on  Phillips 
in  the  [Twayne  United  States  Authors  series], 
.  .  .  Nowhere  does  Ravitz  overestimate  his 
subject;  his  treatment  throughout  is  judicious 
and  accurate.  To  read  this  slim  book  is  to 
know  more  about  the  American  past  and  one 
of  its  most  versatile  critics.” 

Choice  3:773  N  ’66  200w 

Christian  Century  83:1212  O  5  '66  50w 


RAYNOLDS,  ROBERT.  Thomas  Wolfe;  memoir 
of  a  friendship.  154p  il  $4.75  Univ.  of  Tex. 
press 

B  or  92  Wolfe,  Thomas  65-23163 

A  description  of  a  friendship  “which  lasted 
from  1932  until  Wolfe’s  death  in  1938.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[The  author]  wrote  this  careful  anecdotical 
tribute  to  Wolfe  from  1942  to  1965;  that  such 
a  short  book  would  receive  so  cautious  a  writ¬ 
ing  indicates  Raynolds’  deep  loyalty  to  his 
memory  of  Wolfe.  .  .  .  As  a  critical  work  on 
Wolfe’s  thematics,  this  book  is  limited.  Ray¬ 
nolds’  generous  heart  is  at  work  here,  not  his 
critical  mind.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Thomas  Wolfe  the  man,  or  as  a,  haunt¬ 
ing,  though  at  times  affective,  recherche  of  the 
Thomas  Wolfe,  this  book  is  good.  Especially 
for  post-World  War  II  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:411  J1  ’66  180w 
“Though  the  familiar  figure  of  Wolfe  emerges 
astonishing  and  larger  than  life,  as  always  [in 
this  book],  it  is  not  with  any  new  illumination 
and  the  picture  seems  to  me  sentimentalized 
and  subjectivized  out  of  all  proportion.”  K.  G. 

Jackson  Harpep  232;123  Ap  ’66  lOOw 


READ,  HERBERT.  Collected  poems  2S6p  $6.50 
Horizon  press 

g2l  66-16298 

This  volume  “contains,  in  addition  to  the 
poems  previously  published,  all  the.  poems 
hitherto  uncollected  that  the  author  wishes,  to 
preserve.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  first 
lines. 


“From  brief  lyrics  ...  to  longer  elegies  and 
dramatic  dialogues  .  .  .  the  contents  of  this 
volume  reflect  .  .  .  the  emotional  and  intellec¬ 
tual  experiences  of  a  talent  alert  to  the  flow 
of  events  during  this  [century].  .  ...  No  one 
who  claims  interest  in  poetry  may  ignore  this 
volume.  .  .  .  Most  strongly  recommended  for 
all  poetry  collections.”  H._C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:4125  S  lo  66  160w 


“Sir  Herbert  Read  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Imagist  poets,  and  when  his  poetry  succeeds 
one  reason  is  that  it  sticks  to  the  terms  of 
their  manifesto,  rendering  particulars,  exactly 
and  concisely.  .  .  .  [War  poems]  derive  their 
Tolstovan  clarity  from  this  sharp-sigbtedness. 
.  .  .  ‘Bombing  Casualties  in  Spam’,,  his  best 
poem,  is,  characteristically,  an  offspring  of  the 
innocent  eye.  It  observes,  first,  the  fullness  of 
children’s  lips,  ‘blood  held  m  a  moist  bleb  of 


flesh’,  then  the  fragility  of  their  corpses,  laid 
out  ‘like  paper  lanterns’.  .  .  .  [His]  teaching 
images  go  beyond  eye-appeal  and  reconcile  the 
contradictions  inherent  in  our  experience — his 
own  definition  of  the  function  of  art.”  John 
Carey 

New  Statesman  71:621  Ap  29  ’66  450w 
“Sir  Herbert  is  an  enthusiast  and  he  has  a 
flair  for  critical  exposition.  .  .  .  This  flair 
which  makes  him  so  successful  as  a  man  of 
letters  tends  to  betray  him  as  a  poet.  Too 
many  of  the  poems  .  .  .  seem  to  be  mere 
emanation  of  the  Zeitgeist  instead  of  the 
expression  of  an  individual  sensibility.  .  .  .  The 
shorter  poems  are  usually  better  than  the 
longer  .  .  .  [but]  are  often  derivative  and 
populated  by  inert  poeticisms  (‘dew-wet), 
‘chancel  the  woodland  ways’,  ‘cold  frail  petals’. 
.  .  .  The  End  of  a  War  is  unmeretricious  .  .  . 
but  its  detachment  is  less  the  sign  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  masterly  won  over  recalcitrant  mat- 
rial  than  of  aesthetic  debility  and  of  a  per¬ 
sistent  failure  to  make  the  experience  signi¬ 
ficant  even  for  the  most  cooperative  reader. 
...  In  a  short  essay  included  in  Collected 
Poems,  [he  writes]  that  most  of  the  poems 
are  ‘deficient  by  my  own  standards’.  The  con¬ 
fession  is  disarming,  but  it  is  also  true.” 

TLS  p424  My  19  ’66  1200w 


READ,  HERBERT.  Henry  Moore;  a  study  of 
his  life  and  work.  284p  229il  16col  il  $7.50; 
pa  $3.95  Praeger 

730.942  Moore,  Henry  Spencer.  Sculpture, 
English  66-12041 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  states  “the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  book  is  to  tell  the  story  of  Henry 
Moore’s  life,  which,  after  his  childhood  and 
early  education,  is  mainly  the  story  of  his  art. 
I  have  had  the  privilege,  not  only  of  a  long 
and  close  friendship  with  the  artist,  but  also 
of  his  cooperation  in  this  enterprise.  .  .  .  Henry 
Moore  has  read  my  manuscript  and  where 
necessary  made  corrections.  He  did  not  take 
exception  to  any  of  my  speculations.”  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  p7  J1  17  ’66  500w 
Choice  3:766  N  ’66  lOOw 
“Sir  Herbert  Read’s  account  of  the  sculptor’s 
life  is  short  and  that  of  his  achievements 
straightforward  and  thorough.  It  is  not  a  real¬ 
ly  critical  appraisal  and  adds  little  to  what 
has  already  been  related.  It  fights  shy  of  the 
debate  about  whether  or  not  Henry  Moore’s 
art  is  still  evolving.  Nevertheless  it  is  author¬ 
itative  .  .  .  and  there  is  much  to  describe,  for 
few  sculptors  have  been  so  productive  as  Henry 
Moore.  Most  important,  practically  all  the  200 
or  so  illustrations  of  his  works  in  the  voiume 
are  reproduced  from  the  sculptor’s  own  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  is  wonderful  value  for  the  price.” 
Economist  217:1101  D  4  ’65  120w 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Dane 

Library  J  91:3194  Je  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:846  D  2  ’66  200w 


“Fame  has  isolated  Moore  from  the  issues 
that  once  nourished  him,  and  no  critic  of 
consequence  has  been  able  to  penetrate  that 
isolation  in  a  way  that  could  stimulate  his 
further  growth.  Indeed,  none  has  tried.  In¬ 
stead  we  have  had  reams  of  commentary  of 
the  sort  represented  [here],  .  .  .  Herbert  Read 
has  written  a  sizable  portion  of  this  literature 
himself.  .  .  .  [This  is  simply]  another  of  the 
potboilers  that  drop  from  his  typewriter  with 
the  regularity  of  the  seasons.  .  .  .  The  book  we 
need  about  [Moore’s]  art  itself  remains  to  be 
written.”  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  N  17  ’66  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Mitgang 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  J1  10  ’66  300w 


“[Sir  Herbert]  is  our  leading  Moorephile. 

.  .  .  He  is  on  the  whole  surprisingly  consis¬ 
tent,  but  his  thought  develops,  and  clearly  in 
this  volume  his  thinking  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  that  of  Erich  Neumann.  In  the 
end  he  sees  Henry  Moore’s  achievement  as 
the  making  of  forms,  ‘forms  symbolic  of  the 
racial  experiences  that  have  left  an  impress 
on  our  mental  constitution, — the  archetypal  pat¬ 
terns  of  birth  and  death,  of  social  conflict  and 
tragic  drama’.  There  may  be  readers  who  will 
raise  an  eyebrow  at  the  mention  of  ‘racial 
experiences’.  .  .  .  The  first  part  of  this  book  is 
biographical;  with  the  most  severe  economy 
of  means,  the  author  brings  a  resolute,  candid 
and  simple  figure  to  life.” 

TLS  P528  Je  16  ’66  340w 
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READ,  HERBERT.  The  redemption  of  ttie  ro¬ 
bot;  my  encounter  with  education  through 
art.  (A’  Trident  press  bk)  254p  $4.95  Simon 
&  Schuster 

370.1  Education— Philosophy.  Art— Psychol¬ 
ogy.  Art— Study  and  teaching  66-13041 
The  author  “states  some  of  his  basic  beliefs 
about  education.  Primarily,  be  feels  that  man, 
through  too  much  concern  with  materiality  ana 
centralization,  is  becoming  less  human  and 
more  of  a  machine,  a  robot,  lhe  way  to  re¬ 
demption  is  through  education;  an  education¬ 
al  svstem  which  stresses  art  a.t  the  core  of  the 
program.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Best  Sell  26:48  My  1  ’66  450w 
“Twelfth  in  a  series  of  ‘Credo’  books,  this 
personal  philosophy  contributes  to  the  undei- 
standing  of  human  imagination  and  is  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  educational  and  societal  practices  which 

restrict  £hristian  Century  S3;56l  Ap  27  ’66  30w 

“How  much  does  a  brilliant  writer  make 
contact  with  the  common  man?  Hex  her t  Heaa 
is  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  an  artist,  a  st eat 
humanist.  .  .  .  Low  this]  book  is  to  be  read 
by  the  common  man  who  will  possibly  hnd  it 
difficult  to  grasp  all  the  profound  quotations 
from  Plato  and  Rousseau  and  Jung.  •  .  .  l 
cannot  see  how  all  the  Greek  philosophers  cam 
help  us  in  this  new  age  of  .  .  cheap  culture. 

.  .  .  [Read]  has  no  good  solution  and  neither 
have  we,  but  he  has  what  most  of  u®  °io  not 
have,  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  _  problem. 

.  .  .  Read’s  message  is,. simply  this:  Make 
education  love  and  not  discipline. ....  Let 
acquisition  of  unimportant  facts  give  way  in 
the  school  to  creation  and  happiness.  Agreed. 
Full  marks.  And  yet,  you  know,  I  cannot 
make  out  how  he  would  have  it  done;  .  .  . 
how  we  are  to  keep  children’s  emotions  tree 
in  a  competitive,  robot  world.  .  .  ;  lo  me 

tolerance,  charity,  absence  of  aggression  mean 
possibly  what  the  term  ‘art’  means  to  Read. 
...  If  the  world  survives  and  if  one  day  it 
takes  .  .  the  creative  way.  in  education, 

Herbert  Read’s  name  will  be  high  m  the  roll 
of  bonoun’^^S^NeiU  ^  ^  ^ 

Reviewed  by  tYa^MeterAmeSintei.  1300w 

“Although  [the  author]  tends  to  stress  art 
at  the  expense  of  other  important  considera¬ 
tions,  economic,  political,  and  social,,  he  does 
guide  us  to  thinking  about  education  as  a 
means  of  deliverance  from  a  growing  anti-hu¬ 
manistic  civilization.  The  theme  deserves  wide 
consideration  by  educators  and  the  public 

alike.’’  H.  A.  Ozmon  ... _ 

Library  J  91:1887  Ap  1  66  190w 


READ,  KENNETH  E.  The  high  valley.  266p 
il  maps  $6.95  Scribner 
919.5  Ethnology — New  Guinea  65-20581 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Cora  Du  Bois 

Am  Anthropol  68:535  Ap 


'66  700w 


Reviewed  by 

Natur 


H.  M.  Van  Deusen 
Hist  75:6  Ja  ’66  400w 


New  Yorker  42:211  Mr  19  '66  180w 


READER’S  DIGEST.  The  Reader’s  digest 
great  encyclopedic  dictionary,  including  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Standard  college  dictionary.  2094p 
il  maps  $14.95  Reader’s  digest 

413  English  language — Dictionaries  66-8737 
This  volume  reprints  the  main  text  of  Funk 
&  Wagnalls’  Standard  College  Dictionary.  (BRD 
1964).  In  addition  there  appear  “two-way 
dictionaries  of  German,  French  and  Spanish, 
condensed,  respectively,  from  Langenscheidt, 
Larousse  and  the  University  of  Chicago’s  Span¬ 
ish  dictionary.  .  .  .  [Appendixes  Include  a] 
‘Dictionary  of  Space’  by  Willy  Ley;  a  .  .  . 
condensation  of  Wentworth  &  Flexner’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Slang  [BRD  1961] ;  and  a 
.  .  .  glossary  of  medical  terms.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  volume  is  clearly  printed  on  good 
quality  paper  and  it  is  sturdily  bound.  At 
the  price,  who  can  question  that  this  will 
be  a  bargain  reference  tool?” 

Best  Sell  26:317  N  15  ’66  240w 


“We  suggest  .  .  .  that  the  RDGED  is  neither 
‘great’  nor  a  good  investment,  since,  most 
of  what  is  good  in  it  is  to  be  had  as  Iunk  .& 
Wagnalls’  Standard  College  Dictionary,  while 
much  of  the  new  appended  material  is  either 
condensed  beyond  the  point  of  usefulness  or, 
insofar  as  it  is  unique,  is  absent  from  other 
dictionaries  with  good  reason.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 


“In  characteristic  Reader’s  Digest  fashion, 
[this  volume  contains]  condensations  of  three 
reputable  bilingual  dictionaries  (German, 
French,  and  Spanish,  for  a  total  of  just  300 
pages),  an  absurdly  bowdlerized  selection  of 
twenty-five  pages  from  the  truly  great  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Slang  [BRD  1961] ,  diction¬ 
aries  (twenty  pages  each)  of  space  and  medical 
terms,  and  a  number  of  other  little  compendia 
that  look  substantial  in  a  table  of  contents  but 
are  essentially  mere  hors  d’oeuvres.”  D.  M. 
Glixon 


Sat  R  49:49  N  19  ’66  130w 


READER’S  digest  almanac,  1966.  1023p  il  maps 
$2.50:  pa  $1.75  Readers  digest:  for  sale  by 
Little 

317.3  Almanacs.  Yearbooks  (66-14383) 

“Besides  all  the  expected  data  in  prose  and 
in  tables,  this  [almanac]  features  short  re¬ 
flective  articles  on  recent  trends  and  events 
(such  as  meteorology,  new  math,  crime,  school 
drop-outs,  quasars)  and  on  older  subjects  of 
recent  interest  (Magna  Carta,  Civil  War,  evolu¬ 
tion).”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


Best  Sell  25:435  F  15  ’66  30w 
Choice  3:197  My  ’68  90w 
“Reference  librarians  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  attractive,  well-designed  newcomer  to  the 
yearbooks.  While  it  will  not  replace  the  stod¬ 
gier  but  somewhat  more  comprehensive  World 
Almanac,  it  can  hold  its  own.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
restrained  but  effective  use  of  illustrations, 
the  anonymous  editors  have  enterprisingly  in¬ 
cluded  items  omitted  in  the  current  World  Al¬ 
manac  such  as  the  following:  a  gazetteer  and 
a  table  of  climates  of  foreign  cities  and  also 
descriptive  paragraphs  on  U.S.  metropolitan 
areas:  historic  filibusters:  types  of  legislation 
handled  by  Congressional  committees;  and  the 
sex,  racial,  and  religious  make-up  of  the  89th 
Congress  along  with  a  roster  of  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients.  .  .  .  Essential  for 
all  libraries.”  H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  91:1402  Mr  15  ’66  240w 
“In  the  Lively  Arts  department  the  Broadway 
season  is  chronicled  with  brief  comments  on 
each  play,  and  there  is  a  token  section. — a  lick 
without  a  promise — giving  capsule  summaries 
of  just  twenty- eight  plays  (from  Euripides  to 
Albee)  and  just  sixteen  books  (from  Cervantes 
to  Steinbeck  with  short  biographies) .  The  sep¬ 
arate  lists  of  artists  and  writers  are  chron¬ 
ological,  which  is  time-consuming  if  you’re 
looking  someone  up  and  meaningless  from  a 
historical  viewpoint.  ‘Common  Mistakes  in 
Spelling’  are  limited  to  forty-two  (what  op¬ 
timists!).  But  the  Almanac  is  good  on  replac¬ 
ing  floor  tiles,  scientific  advances,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  states,  and  foreign  countries:  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations,  area  maps,  and  typography  are 
commendable.  ’  ’ 

Sat  R  49:34  Mr  19  ‘66  150w 


R£AGE,  PAULINE.  Story  of  O:  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Sabine  d’Estree;  pref.  by  Jean 
Paulhan:  a  note  on  Story  of  O  by  Andrd 
Pieyre  de  Mandiargues.  199p  $6  Grove 

66-13262 

A  “narrative  of  the  degradation  of  a  girl, 
who.  because  of  her  devotion  to  her  lover  and 
because  of  her  innate  desire  to  be  debased,  per¬ 
mits  herself  to  he  abused  in  any  and  all  ways 
by  anyone  her  lover  tells  her  to  submit  to.” 
(Library  J) 


“This  dolorous,  pseudonymous  study  in  fe¬ 
male  degradation  reads  like  a  recipe.  Take 
about  120  pounds  of  Parisian  fashion  photog¬ 
rapher  to  the  Chateau  of  Roissy;  strip,  pound, 
score,  stuff,  skewer,  set  in  chafing  dish.  .  .  . 
But  most  recipes  aren’t  as  muddled.  ...  A 
novel  could  have  been  made  out  of  this,  but 
it  would  have  supplied  all  the  sea-changes  of 
O’s  psychology  and  much  less  of  the  mechanics 
of  flagellation.  .  .  .  What’s  the  point?  Andre 
Pieyre  de  Mandiargues  and  Jean  Paulhan. 
who  contribute  excited  prefaces,  don’t  seem 
to  know — not  quite.  Not  sadic.  not  masochistic, 
hardly  even  aphrodisiac,  they  say.  Rather,  a 
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995 


triumph  of  ‘decency, ’  almost  ‘mystical.’  O  is 
the  first  woman  wanting  to  be  Justine.  But 
her  immolation  proves  less  interesting  than 
the  lion-act  at  any  good  circus.”  Paul  West 
Book  Week  pl6  Mr  20  ’66  350w 
Choice  3:415  J1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley  ^  ' 

Library  J  91:1447  Mr  15  ’66  160w 
“The  literary  trick  [in  this  book]  is  the  use 
of  a  style  of  bogus  loftiness  to  describe  aber¬ 
rant  sexual  outrages.  There  is  none  of  Sade’s 
forthright  phrasing,  nor  of  his  occasional  rowdy 
humor.  .  .  .  Judging  only  by  internal  evidence, 
I  think  the  book  is  a  spoof  of  its  own  genre. 
For  one  thing,  how  could  so  many  critics  have 
passed  over  the  deliberate  fun-poking  in  Paul- 
han’s  preface?  .  .  .  The  deluded  purchaser 
who  does  not  scan  the  last  page  first  will  find 
that  a  final  chapter  ‘has  been  suppressed’ 
(he  is  not  told  why  or  by  whom).  .  .  .  Here 
again  transparent  opoofing  replaces  the  ugly 
task  of  facing  a  resolution  of  the  issue  that 
has  centrally  been  raised.”  Alexander  Laing 
Nation  203:332  O  3  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Pearl  Chang 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:16  Ap  14  ’66  1200w 
“Regarded  simply  in  terms  of  its  material, 
‘Histoire  d’O’  [first  published  in  Paris  in 
1954]  belonged  to  a  familiar  genre  .  .  .  the 
black  leather,  the  little  wasp-waisted  corsets, 
the  whips  and  riding  crops,  the  rooms  sound¬ 
proofed  to  muffle  the  cries  ...  all  this  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  genre  sombre  offered  no  sur¬ 
prises.  What  was  astonishing  was  the  art  and 
sensibility  that  had  infused  these  tired  and 
ugly  properties  with  meaning  and  beauty,  re¬ 
viving  their  erotic  energy  even  while  trans¬ 
forming  them  into  the  symbols  of  a  profound¬ 
ly  religious  temperament.  .  .  .  Despite  its  sen¬ 
sational  action,  O’s  history  maintains  the 
sweetly  solemn  tone  of  a  female  martyrology. 
This  paradox  is  representative  of  the  book’s 
imaginative  texture,  a  tissue  of  intricately 
woven  ironies  whose  consolidating  theme  ...  is 
a  perversion  of  the  Christian  mystery  of  exal¬ 
tation  through  debasement.  .  .  .  Many  of  those 
readers  who  will  purchase  this  expensive  little 
volume  for  the  titillation  it  affords  will  pay 
again  in  another  coin  before  they  put  the  book 
down.”  Albert  Goldman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  20  ’66  900W 
Newsweek  67:108B  Mr  21  ’66  600w 


REAIV1  AN ,  G.  ELMORE.  The  trail  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  in  Europe,  the  United  States.  South 
Africa,  and  Canada.  318p  $6.50  Genealogical 
pub.  co,  521-23  St  Paul  PI,  Baltimore  2 
284  Huguenots  65-21923 

This  “book  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  Hu¬ 
guenots  who  went  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.”  (Library  J) 


“This  work,  originally  published  outside  of 
the  United  States  in  1963.  is  most  welcome  be¬ 
cause  most  Huguenot  accounts  were  written 
in  the  19th  century  and  are  out  of  print.  .  .  . 
As  a  work  of  history  it  has,  perhaps,  some  lim¬ 
itations,  but  there  is  nothing  comparable  and 
with  its  appendixes  full  of  names,  derivations 
some  baptismal  records,  and  genealogical  data, 
it  will  be  needed  in  most  large  and  many 
medium  public  libraries,  and  in  university  and, 
of  course,  historical  and  genealogical  society 
libraries  and  collections.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:1891  Ap  1  66  130w 

“Dr.  Reaman  is  profoundly  unscholarly.  His 
end  paper  maps  do  not,  for  instance,  show 
Montauban,  Tarbes,  Sedan,  Nimes,  to  name  only 
the  most  obvious  omissions.  .  .  .  Even  his  de¬ 
finition  of  Huguenot  is  ambiguous.  Can  any¬ 
body  who  is  not  by  ancestry  connected  with 
the  figlise  Reformige  be  rightly  called  Huguenot? 

Dr  Reaman  is  better  when  he  gets  to 
America.  Even  here  he  is  unscholarly,  swallow¬ 
ing  some  very  bogus  pedigrees.  His  _  list  of 
names  suggestive  of  Huguenot  origin  is  full  of 
Scots.  Irish  and  Welsh  names  which  Huguenots 
may  have  adopted.  .  .  .  With  great  candour. 
Dr.  Reaman  prints  a  highly  critical  appendix 
to  his  book  written  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Genealogists.  But  Ameri¬ 
can  genealogy  still  needs  a  Horace  Round. 

TLS  p481  Je  4  ’64  280w 


REARDON,  BERNARD  M.  G.  Religious 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century:  il  from 
writers  of  the  period.  405p  $11;  pa  $3.95  Cam¬ 
bridge 

201  Christianity — Philosophy  66-10542 

This  book  by  a  lecturer  in  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  “is  divided 


into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  twelve 
writers  from  continental  Europe,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chosen  author’s  life,  work  and 
opinions.  The  second  deals  with  British  and 
American  writers  and  again  each  of  the  twelve 
chapters  is  introduced  by  an  essay.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Reardon  gives  special  attention  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  interpretation  of  religion  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  particular.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index  of  works  cited. 

“This  sourcebook  would  be  ideal  as  a  text 
for  classroom  use  or  a  basis  for  browsing. 

.  .  .  This  is  an  admirable  sampling  of  writ¬ 
ings  by  some  of  those  religionists:  Ritschl  and 
Harnaclt,  Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  Maurice  and 
Emerson  and  James.” 

Christian  Century  83:937  J1  27  ’66  60w 
“[Mr.  Reardon  is  concerned]  with  giving  an 
overall  picture  of  the  variety  of  nineteenth- 
century  religious  thinking.  He  begins  with 
European  thinkers,  mostly  German,  giving  se¬ 
lections  from  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Strauss  and 
a  number  of  others.  Since  the  three  mentioned 
were  deeply  influential  in  England,  construc¬ 
tively  or  destructively,  this  is  a  most  valuable 
foundation  for  any  study  of  the  English  situa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Across  the  Channel,  the  challenge 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  answered  by  the 
Catholic  revival  and  the  rise  of  Ultramontanism. 
For  this  movement,  de  Maistre  was  a  key 
writer,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Reardon  has 
not  included  him.  He  does,  however  give  us 
Lammenais’s  early  essay  on  the  problem  of  au¬ 
thority  in  religion.” 

TLS  p625  J1  21  ’66  1250w 

REASONER,  HARRY.  The  Reasoner  report. 

168p  $3.95  Doubleday 

818  66-20951 

“The  pieces  herein  are  little  comments  or 
essays  or  columns  .  .  .  which  I  wrote  to  read 
out  on  radio  and  television  from  1961  to  1965. 
Most  of  them  were  composed  for  the  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  program  ‘Calendar,’  which  appeared  on 
weekday  mornings  from  October  1961  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1963.  .  .  .  Others  were  written  for  vari¬ 
ous  news  broadcasts  or  for  a  daily  radio  re¬ 
port.”  (Pref) 


“Harry  Reasoner  has  been  making  radio  and 
television  listeners  chuckle  for  many  years.  For 
those,  who  know  his  wit,  and  those  who  would 
like  to,  The  Reasoner  Report  offers  a  delight¬ 
ful  collection  of  spots  (known  in  the  business 
as  takeouts).  .  .  .  While  he  most  often  empha¬ 
sizes  the  lighter  side  of  life,  he  is  also 
extremely  effective  when  he  ponders  some  of 
the  serious  and  significant  events  of  the  day. 
This  is  a  very  good  selection  for  light  reading 
and  YA  collections.”  H.  W.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:3963  S  1  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:120  O  8  ’66  20w 

REDSTON,  GEORGE.  The  conspiracy  of  death 
[by]  George  Redston  with  Kendall  F.  Crossen. 
248p  il  $5  Bobbs 

364.1  Crime  and  criminals — California 

65-26505 

An  "exposd  of  organized  crime  in  the  U.S.. 
especially  in  Chicago  and  California.”  (Best 
Sell) 


Best  Sell  25:424  F  1  ’66  50w 
“It  is  apparent  from  the  detail  with  which 
this  book  is  crowded  that  George  Redston  is 
an  authoritative  voice  on  the  growth  of  the 
Mafia  syndicate  from  the  rum-running  days  of 
Al  Capone  to  its  present  concern  with  big 
business,  labor  rackets  and  banks.  .  .  .  He  has 
spent  much  time  in  California  where  he  knows 
the  people  as  well  as  their  names,  the  places 
and  what  happened  in  them,  and  the  police 
who  assist  the  Mafia  and  the  ones  who  do  not, 
and  he  spells  out  the  problem  of  public  indif¬ 
ference.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:124  Ja  1  ’66  170w 
“Frightening  and  fascinating.”  Sergeant 
Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  ’66  20w 


REDWOOD  LIBRARY  AND  ATHEN/EUM, 
NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND.  The  1764 
catalogue  of  the  Redwood  library  company 
at  Newport.  Rhode  Island:  ed.  with  an  introd. 
by  Marcus  A.  McCorison:  and  a  pref.  by 
Wilmarth  S.  Lewis.  109p  $6  Yale  umv.  press 
017  Redwood  library  65-22332 

“In  1747,  the  New  England  merchant  Abra¬ 
ham  Redwood  gave  £500  sterling  for  a  library 
to  instruct  ‘the  curious  and  impatient’  and 
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REDWOOD  LIBRARY  AND  ATHEN/EUM, 
NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND — Continued 
‘the  bewildered  ignorant.’  His  fellow  incorpora¬ 
tors  contributed  half  that  amount  for  a  build¬ 
ing.  and  the  third  proprietary  library  in  North 
America  was  begun,  four  yeans  earlier  than 
the  British  Museum  and  fifty-three  years  before 
the  Library  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Brief  histories  of 
the  library  and  its  catalogue  .  .  .introduce  this 
annotated  reprinting  of  the  original  catalogue." 
(Publisher's  note)  Index. 


“As  a  source  for  indicating  the  reading 
tastes  (or  presumed  reading  tastes)  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  proprietary  library,  this  catalog  is  an 
important  document.  When  it  is  compared  with 
contemporary  catalogs  of  other  proprietary  li¬ 
braries.  the  resulting  information  has  more 
general  implications.  ...  In  this  edition  of  the 
1764  catalog  all  of  the  information  in  the  first 
printed  edition  has  been  included.  In  addition, 
the  editor  has  added  some  information  from  the 
manuscript  catalog  which  was  omitted  from 
the  first  printed  edition  and,  following  each 
original  entry,  full  author  and  title  entries.  .  .  . 
Fifty  titles  were  selected  at  random  and 
checked  for  typographical  or  factual  errors; 
none  was  found.  The  index  is  a  complete  au¬ 
thor  and  title  listing.  The  work  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound.  The  editor  and  publisher 
are  to  be  complimented."  R.  1).  Harlan 
Library  Q  36:178  Ap  '66  750w 
“The  letterpress  format  in  which  the  Red¬ 
wood  Library’s  1764  catalogue  has  been 
brought  out  both  multiplies  the  possibility  of 
error,  inlcreases  the  expense,  and  carries  with 
it  an  unspoken  but  inherent  responsibility  for 
considerable  rigor  on  the  part  of  both  editor 
and  publisher.  .  .  .  To  determine  the  present 
status  of  the  individual  items  in  the  collection, 
three  categories  are  distinguished — those  original 
volumes  still  on  the  shelves  in  Newport,  those 
missing  but  replaced,  and  those  which  have 
been  identified  but  not  yet  replaced.  For  at 
least  twelve  titles  this  distinction  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear.  .  .  .  One  looks  beyond  the  several 
misprints  and  other  minor  errors  to  the  hand¬ 
some  typography  and  sumptuous  format  of  this 
work."  G.  B.  Skillin 

New  Eng  Q  39:280  Je  ’66  llUOw 


REED,  ALMA  M.  The  ancient  past  of  Mexico; 
foreword  by  Eusebio  JDdvalos  Hurtado.  388p 
il  $7.50  Crown 

913.72  Mexico — Antiquities.  Indians  of  Mex¬ 
ico — Antiquities.  Indians  of  Mexico — Art 

64-17847 

“Miss  Reed,  author  and  journalist  with  many 
years  of  residence  in  Mexico,  surveys  numer¬ 
ous  Mexican  archaeological  sites,  adding  to  her 
descriptions  something  of  their  history.  .  .  . 
Other  cultures  surveyed  include  those  of 
Oaxaca,  Veracruz,  Yucatan,  as  well  as  Northern 
and  Western  Mexico.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


‘Reed  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in 
describing  the  art  and  architecture  of  pre- 
Columbian  Mexico  in  a  well  written  and 
profusely  illustrated  general  survey,  intended 
for  the  nonspacialist.  Her  chief  aim  has  been 
‘to  link  descriptions  of  recent  archeological 
discoveries  with  historical  data  in  order  to  give 
a  broad,  survey  of  what  is  now  known  of  pre¬ 
conquest  Middle  America.’  Reed,  an  authority 
on  Mexican  mural  painting  is  an  informed  and 
enthusiastic  student  of  pre-Columbian  Mexico.” 

Choice  3:951  D  ’66  140w 


“[The  author]  frequently  fails  to  evaluate 
her  sources.  .  .  .  The  more  informed  reader  will 
find  this  a  convenient  summary  and  survey 
of  recent  outstanding  archaeological  discoveries 
in  Mexico.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

Library  J  91:1893  Ap  1  ’66  170w 


“When  [the  author]  discusses  archeology  she 
attempts  to  restate  the  arguments  of  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  without  passing  judgment  on  their 
and  without  seeking  to  reconcile  the  striking 
inconsistencies  among  different  experts’  con¬ 
clusions.  .  .  .  The  tone  is  breathless  and  newsy 
—telling  wonderful  facts  that  strain  belief  but 
never  supplying  the  reader  with  proofs  or  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions.  Errors  of  fact  and  involun¬ 
tary  misrepresentations  often  occur  The 

merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  record '  of  hei 
personal  experiences.  When  she  describes  a 
place  or  a  site,  it  is  In  relation  'to  the  people 
she  has  known  who  worked  there.  .  .  .  Like  the 
text,  the  illustrations  are  of  uneven  quality  and 
interest,  but  some  are  indispensable  and  uniaue 
.  .  .  The  text  is  rich  in  colorful  detail  and 
mentions  many  lesser-publicized  sites.”  George 
Kubler 

Natur  Hist  75:10  Ag  ’66  250w 


REED,  MERL  E.  New  Orleans  and  the  rail¬ 
roads;  the  struggle  for  commercial  empire, 
1830-1860;  pub.  for  the  La.  hist,  association. 
172p  $5  La.  state  univ.  press 
385  New  Orleans — Commerce.  Railroads 

66-12768 

This  “is  a  chronicle  not  only  of  railroads  but 
also  of  the  ‘river  psychology’  of  New  Orleans 
importers  and  exporters  .  .  .  showing  repeatedly 
how  disinterest  in  railroad  building  resulted  in 
dwindling  trade  for  the  city  and  how,  when  the 
corrosive  river  psychology  proved  an  insufficient 
foundation  for  a  trade  city,  the  initial  efforts 
at  railroad  building  proved  abortive.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  no4e)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  book  that  happily  is  devoid  of 
unnecessary  detail.  The  reader  will  become 
quickly  aware  of  the  principal  elements.  For 
one  thing,  the  character  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  in  Louisiana  reflected,  over  three  sharply 
differentiated  decades  the  political  concepts 
that  dominated  the  state.  .  .  .  For  another 
thing,  the  business  community  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  associated  planter  interests  of  the 
longer  established  parishes,  could  never  quite 
free  themselves  from  a  natural  bemusement 
with  waterways.  .  .  .  And  if,  as  Reed  suggests, 
the,  328  miles  of  completed  railroad  that  Louis¬ 
iana  took  out  of  the  Union  in  1861  promised  an 
early  expansion  into  lines  of  authentic  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Civil  War  rendered  the  prospect 
barren  for  more  than  an  additional  decade.  .  .  . 
Designed  for  the  specialist  in  search  of  elusive 
facts,  yet  not  without  mature  conclusions.” 
R.  C.  Black 

Am  Hist  R  72:301  O  ’66  300w 
.  “This  slender  volume  is  a  condensation  and 
interpretation  of  an  immense  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Not  as  lengthy  as  Charles  Glaab’s 
Kansas  City  and  the  Railroads  [BED  1963], 
and  not  as  useful  for  making  broad  generaliza¬ 
tion  since  [this  is]  a  unique  case  ...  it  is  an 
interesting  story  in  its  own  right.  Well 
written  and  heavily  documented,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  most  economic  historians,  some 
graduate  students,  and  a  very  few  undergrad¬ 
uates.  Every  reasonable  sized  library,  however, 
will  certainly  want  to  purchase  it.” 

Choice  3:714  O  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Stover 

J  Am  Hist  53:599  D  '66  500w 


riEEDER, 

Duell 


KfcD.  Bom  at  reveille.  270p  $5.95 


B  or  92  U.S.  Army — Military  life  66-10912 
This  “autobiography  tells  what  it  was  like 
to  grow  up  on  Army  posts  from  Hawaii  to 
Maine.  .  .  .  [The  author  recalls  thel  characters 
of  the  peacetime  Army,  his  preference  for 
sports  over  textbooks,  his  struggles  at  West 
Point,  his  war  service,  and  the  start  of  a  new 
career  as  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 

at  West  Point.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“[The  author’s]  active  life  is  told  in  a  series 
of  events,  related  like  anecdotes,  human  and 
amusing  anecdotes .  in  the  main.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  be  detailed  and  precise  in  coverage 
—merely  to  tell  an  interesting  story  .  .  .  [and] 
it  is  interesting  going.  Anecdotal  and  fragmen¬ 
tary  ^thal,  lacking  patterned  narrative  details, 
sjnl  fascinating  reading  right  through.  Red 
Reeder  has  lived  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  good 
story-teller.”  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  25:450  Mr  1  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Gresslev 

Library  J  91:246  Ja  ‘15  ’66  210w 
Library  J  91:2238  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 

llo;if0™i^-pr0fe^i°n^  soldier  this  is  an  un- 
usual  autobiography.  It  is  as  much  concerned 
YT'tu  pface  as  war,  as  much  with  athletics 
as  the  Army  and  permeated  with  general  humor 

lLbe^oralTv.  modesty.  ...  A  plain  book  by 
a  down-to-earth  soldier. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  Mr  6  ’66  180w 


Rpf?ER’  RUSSELL  POTTER.  See  Reeder, 


i-itfcb,  ENNIS.  Fables  from  Aesop; 
J.  J.  Grandville.  210p  $6  Oxford 


witn  u.  by 


811 .  66-21848 

tpafomi!  V°°k  1  haJe  tried  to  re-create  selec- 
I ®o  fables  in  verse  for  our  time,  and  to  do  it 

■s^mnfiMtv6 J ■  could  consistent  with 
simplicity.  The  illustrations — wood  engravings 
—have  been  chosen  from  those  don e  by  J.  J. 
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Grandville  for  an  edition  of  La  Fontaine's 
Fables  that  first  appeared  in  1838.”  (Pref) 
Forty-two  of  these  fables  appeared  in  Poems, 
by  Ennis  Rees,  1964,  others  were  published  in 
the  periodical  Arion.  Index  of  titles. 


Book  Week  pl4  N  13  '66  400w 


“These  verse  versions  of  our  favorite  fables 
threw  us  a  bit  off  balance;  we  still  recall  from 
childhood  books  exactly  how  each  is  to  sound. 
But  the  format  is  so  attractive  .  .  that  we 
adjusted  to  the  verse  and  spent  a  pleasant 
hour.” 


Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  '66  50w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1  '66 
50w 


Horn  Bk  42:565  O  '66  120w 


“Modern  idiom,  slang',  and  puns  are  used 
with  good  effect  [in  this  collection.  But]  .  .  . 
the  folk  wisdom  of  many  of  the  stories  is 
sacrificed  to  an  attempt  at  cleverness  or  the 
need  to  rhyme.  .  .  .  The  J.  J.  Grandville  illus¬ 
trations  are  good  but  out  of  place  in  this  mod¬ 
ernized  version.  The  book  is  beautifully  de¬ 
signed  and  executed.  Recommended  for  univers¬ 
ity  collections  and  public  libraries  interested 
in  extensive  collections  of  fables.  Some  juvenile 
collections  might  want  it  for  reference.”  Jerome 
Cushman 

Library  J  91:4118  S  15  '66  180w 


"From  the  very  beginning,  Aesop’s  tales  were 
retold  in  prose  and  verse;  thus  Ennis  Rees’s 
new  versions  are  in  an  old  tradition.  He  has 
set  most  of  them  in  rhymed  couplets  in  up-to- 
date  and  colloquial  language.  But  instead  of 
lean  and  compact  tales,  with  tag  lines  to  nail 
home  the  morals  when  they  are  given.  Mr. 
Rees’s  lines  have  a  tendency  to  be  rather  slack 
and  attenuated.  Inversions  of  normal  word 
order,  the  fleshing  out  of  a  line  for  the  sake 
of  a  rhyme,  the  adding  of  superfluous  detail  are 
not  uncommon.  .  .  .  The  book  does  contain  a 
number  of  crisply  told  and  satisfying  fables, 
but  the  over-all  impression  is  that  of  hard  work 
at  the  typewriter  and  maybe  not  enough  of  it.” 

Thomas  Lask  _ _ _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  9  '66  260w 


REES,  RICHARD,  ed.  &  tr.  Seventy  letters: 
some  hitherto  untranslated  texts  from  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished  sources.  See  Weil,  S. 


REES,  RICHARD.  Simone  Weil;  a  sketch  for  a 
portrait;  with  a  pref.  by  Harry  T.  Moore. 
205p  84.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Weil,  Simone  66-11154 

An  account  of  the  philosopher’s  life  and 
thought.  Bibliography  of  the  works  of  Simone 
Weil.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Choice  3:531  S  ’66  llOw 
“[The]  editor  of  [Simone  Weil’s  Seventy 
Letters,  BRD  1966]  expounds  her  work  and 
describes  highlights  of  her  life  in  this,  valuable 
contribution  to  the  ‘Crosscurrents’  series. 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  66  60w 

Reviewed  by  John  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  72:99  Jl  15  66  300w 
“It  Is  impossible  to  summarize  the  thought 
of  Simone  Weil.  It  formed  no  complete  whole, 
no  ‘system’,  though  as  a  philosopher  she 

stands  out  among  contemporary  minds,  Rich¬ 
ard  Rees  is  only  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulty. 

There  have  been  other,  more  personal  at¬ 
tempts  to  paint  her  portrait.  .  .  .  But  this 
effort  to  string  her  thought  together,  to  give 
some  picture  of  her  intellectual  attitudes  is 
the  best  we  have  had  in  English  so  far. 

TLS  p710  Ag  4  ’66  1050w 


REEVE,  F,  D.  The  Russian  novel.  397p  87.50 
McGraw 

891.7  Russian  fiction— History  and  onticffim 

“After  a  short  introductory  chapter  which 
deals  with  the  esthetic  and  social  problems  of 
the  Realistic  movement,  as  well  as  mention¬ 
ing  several  precursors,  Reeve  begins .  the  main 
bocly  of  his  work  by  analyzing  Pushkin’s  novel 
in  verse,’  ‘Eugene  Onegin.’  A  chapter  each  is 
then  devoted  to  the  other  great  nineteenth- 
century  Russian  figures:  Lennontov.  Gogol, 
Goncharov,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  Leskov,  and 
Tolstoy.  The  bridging  period  of  Chekhov  leads 
Into  the  Symbolistic  novels  of  Sologub  and 


Bely.  .  .  .  Olesha’s  ‘Envy’  and  Pasternak’s 
‘Doctor  Zhivago’  are  considered  last.”  (Va 
Q  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Reeve  makes  many  interesting  and  fresh  ob¬ 
servations  oil  each  of  the  novels  Lstudiedl.  He 
not  only  discusses  each  novel,  but  relates  it 
to  the  work  of  the  author  as  a  whole  and  dis¬ 
cusses  its  relationship  to  other  novels.  .  .  . 
Confusion  often  results,  however,  because  the 
discussion  frequently  shifts  from  novel  to 
novel,  and  one  is  not  quite  sure  on  which  novel 
the  discussion  is  focused.  The  reader  should 
have  been  informed  of  the  approach  in  the  in¬ 
troduction.  The  book  reflects  Reeve’s  wide 
reading  and  erudition,  but  one  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  been  more  fruit¬ 
fully  used.” 

Choice  3:415  Jl  ’66  170w 
"One  of  the  emerging  younger  generation  of 
American  scholar-critics  concerned  with  Rus¬ 
sian  and  comparative  literature.  .  .  .  The 
author  focuses  on  style  and  language  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  social  values,  bringing  in  other  works 
and  other  writers  when  needed.  Reeve’s  own 
style  is  finely  gauged  (at  times  even  poetic) 
though  unobtrusively  solid  in  its  scholarship.” 

Va  Q  R  42 :cil  summer  ’66  180w 


REEVES,  JAMES.  The  strange  light;  il.  by 
J.  C.  Kocsis.  152p  $3.50  Rand  McNally 

66-7397 

“Slipping  through  the  hedge  at  the  end  of 
her  uncle  [John’s]  place,  Christina  finds  her¬ 
self  in  an  odd  land  where  a  sudden  violet 
radiance  occasionally  suffuses  people’s  faces. 
She  soon  discovers  that  she  is  visiting  those 
who  will  someday  be  characters  in  books,  and 
that  the  strange  light  glows  on  the  face  of 
anyone  whom  an  author  is  considering  using 
in  a  story.”  (Book  Week)  “Grades  four  to 
five.”  (Library  J) 


"The  imaginary  world  which  .  .  .  Reeves 
creates  .  .  .  remained  slightly  unreal  to  me 
throughout  the  book.  .  .  .  This  is  an  ingenious 
idea,  but  these  characters  have  such  un¬ 
developed,  fluid  personalities  .  .  .  that  it  is 
hard  to  care  what  happens  to  them.  There  are 
some  good  bits  of  book  talk  but  otherwise  the 
tale  is  quite  stilted.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  150w 

“Readers,  like  Christina,  will  recognize 
former  inhabitants  of  Beforetime — Arrietty, 
Peter  Rabbit,  Tom  Thumb,  Mr.  Ardizzone’s 
Tim,  et  al.  .  .  .  With  all  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  on  the  characters  (their  adventures 
can’t  begin  until  they  are  ‘taken’  by  a  writer), 
Mr.  Reeves1  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  main¬ 
taining  suspense  and  vigor  to  the  last  page. 
Authors  in  search  of  characters  would  do  well 
to  investigate  some  of  the  ‘untaken’  ones  in 
Beforetime.”  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  91:5237  O  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:50  N  12  ’66  ]40w 
“From  a  less  light-handed  artist  than  James 
Reeves  the  joke  might  be  painfully  artificial, 
even  coy,  but  his  inventive  and  delicate  pen 
touches  off  a  squib  that  crackles  brightly,  if 
briefly,  and  the  disposal  of  the  obnoxious  Eggy 
and  his  gang  as  material  for  Uncle  John’s  next 
book  ties  up  the  loose  ends  very  neatly.” 

TLS  p602  Jl  9  ’64  230w 


REEVES,  JAMES.  Understanding  poetry.  186p 
$4  Barnes  &  Noble 

809.1  Poetry.  Poetics  65-29412 

"Taking  questions  such  as  ‘What  is  poetry?’ 
and  ‘What  is  a  poet?’  as  his  starting  point, 
[the  author]  asserts  that  all  memorable  poetry 
possesses  an  almost  magical  power.  He  shows 
how  the  various  techniques  the  poet  can  use — 
form,  rhythm,  metre,  diction,  rhyme,  and  so 
on — all  help  to  build  up  this  mysterious  power. 
.  .  .  He  quotes  .  .  .  from  poems  of  all  periods 
and  points  out  the  features  which  have  helped 
him  to  enjoy  and  value  them.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index  of  poems  quoted  and  general  index. 


“Reeves  is  a  poet,  .  .  .  but  his  orientation  is 
properly  English  and  his  choices  of  American 
poets  are  interpreted  in  an  English  manner. 
The  English  sensibility  is  tame  by  comparison 
and  the  proper  sale  of  the  book  is  to  teachers 
with  tame  temperaments.  The  level  of  com¬ 
plexity  is  .  .  .  American  high  school.  ...  [A 
different  title  would]  avoid  confusion  with  the 
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REEVES,  JAMES — Continued 

well-known  text  by  Brooks  and  Warren  [Un¬ 
derstanding  Poetry,  BRD  1938].  Reeves  has  a 
genius  for  charm  and  a  gift  for  getting  to  es¬ 
sentials  and  moving  rapidly.  The  great  virtue  of 
his  point  of  view  is  its  expression  of  respect  for 
the  individual  variation  in  response,  arising 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  English  lyric. 

.  .  .  An  excellent  antidote  to  the  semantic  ori¬ 
entation  of  the  text  by  Brooks  and  Warren.” 
John  Montgomey 

Library  J  91:5626  N  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 
“Mr.  Reeves’s  entertaining  and  .lucidly 
written  study  is  not  only  admirably  suited  to 
readers  of  fifteen  or  so.  It  also  reaches  out 
brilliantly  to  the  adult  whose  interest  in  poetry 
is  almost  dead,  as  well  as  to  the  reader  (per¬ 
haps  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population)  who 
is  totally  indifferent  to  it.  .  .  .  This  beautifully 
clear  and  concise  book  ...  is  a  sound  and 
solid  piece  of  ammunition  in  the  battle  for 
language  and  life.  Mr.  Reeves  quotes  from 
poets  often  and  well,  though  to  stress1  the 
relevance  of  poetry  to  present-day  living  with¬ 
out  making  use  of  the  work  of  Yeats,  Eliot, 
Auden  (not  to  mention  some  of  the  younger 
moderns)  seems  rather  short  measure.” 

TLS  p503  Je  17  ’65  180w  [YA] 


REEVES,  JOAN  WYNN.  Thinking  about 
thinking.  333p  $5  Braziller 
153.4  Knowledge,  Theory  of.  Thought  and 
thinking  66-11052 

The  reader  in  psychology  at  Bedford  College, 
University  of  London,  “discusses  .  .  .  the  cross¬ 
fertilization  of  philosophical  and  psychological 
attempts  to  understand  thought  processes.  ‘The 
central  topic,’  [she  writes]’  is  the  relation  of 
processes  of  an  associative  kind  (sometimes 
irrational  insofar  as  they  are  not  enmeshed 
with  a  world  of  shared  experience)  to  those 
involving  some;  degree  of  reference  to  a  common 
world  and  hence  forming  the  basis  of  construc¬ 
tive.  critical,  and  logical  thought.’  ”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Noteworthy  is  the  full  discussion  of  Binet’s 
often  neglected  contributions  to  the  psychology 
of  cognitive  processes.  The  strong  historical 
perspective  and  the  straightforward,  uncom¬ 
plicated  style  will  make  this  book  enjoyable 
and  worthwhile  for  general  readers  in  psychol- 
ogy  as  well  as  those  with  specialized  interests 
in  thinking.” 

Choice  3:721  O  ’66  140w 
“This  brilliant  discussion  ...  is  truly 
scholarly  in  making  accessible,  for  instance, 
possibilities  that  Freud  mentioned  but  never 
developed,  and  much  of  Binet’s  material  about 
his  work  with  children  which  has  never  been 
translated.  [The  author]  emphasizes  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  complexity  of  thinking,  and  from 
a  broad  literary  and  philosophical  orientation, 
plus  common-sense  observation  of  children, 
brings  out  much  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
various  theories.  The  writing  is  clear  and 
witty,  though  sometimes  difficult  for  a  non- 
specialist.  Recommended  strongly  for  any  li¬ 
brary  with  a  good  psychology  collection.” 
C.  A.  Eckberg 

Library  J  91:2858  Je  1  ’66  140w 


but  the  large  quantity  of  important  facts  and 
principles  which  are  conveyed  by  this  elegant 
and  relatively  brief  text  make  it  of  highest 
value  to  the  student  and  to  the  professional  di¬ 
rectly  engaged  in  South  American  prehistory. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  basic  economic  factors  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  Indian  cultures  in 
pre-Hispanic  Colombia,  or  a  more  masterful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  interrelationship  of  these  factors 
with  the  peculiarly  complex  geographic  back¬ 
ground  that  Colombia  presented.”  D.  W.  Lo- 

thl°P  Science  152:923  My  13  ’66  2650w 
“[This  book]  brings  together  the  results  of 
recent  research  and  establishes  a  solid  frame¬ 
work  for  the  history  of  the  region.  .  .  .  The 
relationships  between  cultures  and  the  pattern 
of  their  development  emerge  well  from  the 
author’s  treatment  of  the  evidence:  he  has  the 
art  of  selecting  detail  to  show  history  in  move¬ 
ment.  The  maps,  diagrams,  drawings  and  il¬ 
lustrations  are  well  chosen  and  admirably  sup¬ 
port  the  text.  If  the  book  has  one  shortcoming, 
it  is  that  not  enough  is  said  about  the  origins 
and  significance  of  early  Colombian  metallurgy. 

TLS  p4S0  My  26  '66  350w 


RE  I  CHEN  BACH,  HANS.  The  theory  of  rela¬ 
tivity  and  a  priori  knowledge;  tr.  and  ed. 
with  an  introd.  by  Maria  Reichenbach.  116p 
$5  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
121  Knowledge,  Theory  of.  Relativity 
(Physics)  65-28456 

This  work  “investigates  the  contradiction 
between  the  theory  of  relativity  and  Kant's 
discoveries  about  a  priori  knowledge.  ’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographical  references.  Originally 
published  in  German  in  1920  entitled  Relativi- 
tatstheorie  und  Erkenntnis  Apriori. 


“The  translation  is  excellent  and  includes 
many  useful  references  to  English  editions  of 
Reichenbach’ s  books  published  as  recently  as 
1959.  A  key  document  for  studying  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Reichenbach’ s  philosophy,  the  book, 
by  virtue  of  the  conciseness  and  authority  of 
the  discussions  of  both  physics  and  philosophy, 
will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  students  of  the 
philosophy  of  science.” 

Choice  3:418  J1  '66  190w 
“This  work  .  .  .  contains  in  its  English  ver¬ 
sion  an  extensive  introduction  (‘Tracing  the 
Book’s  Major  Ideas  Through  Later  Writings 
by  the  Author’)  by  the  author’s  widow.  Rei- 
chenbach’s  work  .  .  .  [presents]  a  proposed 
modification  of  the  concept  of  the  a  priori 
which  dissipates  the  contradiction — merits  and 
has  received  the  sympathetic  attention  of  phi¬ 
losophers  and  physicists.  To  follow  the  details 
of  the  argument  requires  a  technical  back¬ 
ground,  but  an  educated  general  reader  can 
profitably  follow  the  main  trend  of  thought.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  90:5284  D  1  ’65  90w 


REICHENBACH,  MARIA,  ed.  &  tr.  The  theory 
of  relativity  and  a  priori  knowledge.  See 
Reichenbach.  H. 


REICH EL-DOLMATOFF,  G.  Colombia.  231p  il 

maps  $7.50  Praeger 

980.461  Colombia — Antiquities.  Indians  of 
South  America — Colombia  65-23078 

This  story  deals  “with  Colombian  prehistory 
as  a  whole  wdthin  a  chronological  framework 
of  successive  stages  of  development.  .  .  .  [It] 
describes  the  slow  rise  of  these  native  societies, 
from  the  earliest  hunters  and  gatherers  wdio 
penetrated  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  the  slope-dwelling  maize  farmers,  and  finally, 
the  valley  chiefdoms  and  village  federations. 
.  .  .  By  tracing  the  influence  of  environmental 
conditions,  the  impact  of  new  food-plants,  and 
the  stimulating  forces  resulting  from  the  fusion 
of  new  elements  with  the  old  local  tradition, 
[the  author]  reconstructs  the  Colombian  scene 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  conquistadors.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:358  Je  ’66  140w 
“[The]  many  basic  contributions  [of  the 
author  and  his  wife]  are  consolidated  and 
summarized  in  a  lucidly  written  and  beauti¬ 
fully  produced  book  [in  the  ancient  Peoples 
and  Places  Series],  .  .  .  This  is  a  ‘popular’ 
book.  .  .  .  There  is  a  sense  of  form,  style,  and 
closure  that  is  rare.  ...  It  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  any  intelligent  layman, 


REID,  G.  L.,  ed.  Fringe  benefits,  labour  costs 
and  social  security,  ed.  by  G.  L.  Reid  and 
D.  J.  Robertson.  (Glasgow.  Univ  Dept,  of 
social  and  economic  res.  Social  and  economic 
studies:  new  ser.)  336p  $10  Verry 
331.2  Non-wage  payments.  Insurance,  Social 

[65-2203] 

.'  ‘A  collection  of  studies  devoted  mainly  to 
funge  benefits  m  the  U.K. :  however,  there  is 
one  chapter  on  the  American  situation  and 
frequent  comparisons  are  made  with  Europe 
and  the  U.S.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“The  collection  is  well  selected,  well  organ- 
ized,  and  a,  valuable  addition  to  any  under- 
graduate  library.  The  problem  of  definition  is 
well  handled  and  the  incidence  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  in  total  labor  compensation  and  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  social  security  is  competently  ana- 
lX.Zi  There  is  no  bibliography  but  the 

1s-  we"  'ndexed.  Undergraduates  in  labor 
?^nnomics  and  related  fields  should  read  this 
qSnth  .There  has  been  no  book  of  comparable 
depth  up  to  the  present  time  which  can  favor¬ 
ably  compare  with  it.” 

Choice  2:803  Ja  '66  IlOw 
.  ' Js  not  Primarily  a  book  to  present  new 
ars=uments.  Its  value  lies  in  bringing 
together  so  much  relevant  material  within  the 
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same  covers.  One  exception  is  chapter  3,  which 
does  report  the  results  of  an  inquiry  attempted 
by  Glasgow  University  into  the  costs  of  fringe 
benefits  for  wage-earners.  .  .  .  The  chapters 
are  somewhat  uneven  in  quality.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  disappointing  chapters  deals  with  oc¬ 
cupational  pension  schemes.  Many-readers  will 
share  the  author’s  declared  preference  for 
greater  reliance  upon  these  schemes  in  the 
task  of  providing  income  for  old  age.  But  the 
case  needs  to  be  made  on  grounds  other  than 
cliches  like  ‘paternalism’  versus  ‘self  help.’ 
.  .  .  Apart,  however,  from  its  value  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  the  field  for  layman  and  specialist 
alike,  the  volume  also  serves  to  underline  the 
huge  gaps  in  our  knowledge." 

Economist  215:1289  Je  12  ’65  lOOOw 

TLS  p271  Ap  8  ’65  800w 


REID,  JAMES  M.,  jt.  ed.  100  American  poems 
of  the  twentieth  century.  See  Perrine,  L. 


REID,  JON.  Celestino  Piatti’s  Animal  ABC. 
See  Piatti,  C. 


REID,  WHiTELAW.  Making  peace  with  Spain; 
the  diary  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  September-De- 
cember,  1898;  ed.  by  H.  Wayne  Morgan.  276p 
il  maps  $6.50  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

973.8  Paris,  Treaty  of,  1898.  U.S. — History — 
War  of  1898  65-13517 

Reid,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
diplomat,  records  in  his  diary  ‘‘the  details 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Joint  Peace  Commission 
of  Paris.  .  .  .  His  day-by-day  entries  reveal  the 
complexity  of  issues  to  be  considered,  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  both  the  Spanish  and  the  American  com¬ 
missions  in  attempting  to  gain  advantage  for 
their  respective  governments,  the  interplay  of 
the  personalities  .  .  .  the  political  objectives 
influencing  the  points  of  view  of  the  various 
members,  and  the  maneuverings  which  brought 
about  the  final  resolution  of  debated  issues.” 
(Publishers  note)  Appendixes  include  the  text 
of  the  Armistice  protocol  of  August  12,  1898; 
President  McKinley's  instructions  to  the 
Peace  Commission,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  retention  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Biographical  glossary.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


‘‘Vivid,  detailed,  and  intimate,  the  diary  is 
valuable  not  only  a,s  an  account  of  the  peace¬ 
making,  but  also  as  a  reflection  of  the  division 
in  American  minds  over  the  whole  issue  of  over¬ 
seas  expansion.  .  ,  .  [The]  interplay  of  ideas  and 
personalities  provides  the  most  fascinating  side 
of  Reid’s  account,  which  is  notable  both  for  the 
clarity  and  insight  of  its  reporting  and  for  the 
rather  patronizing  self-confidence  of  the  author, 
who  clearly  wrote  with  an  eye  to  posterity.” 
David  Healy 

Am  Hist  R  71:717  Ja  ’66  650w 
‘‘Unfortunately,  the  full  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  negotiations  ...  is  by  no  means  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  the  results.  The  fault  lies  not  with 
Reid  .  .  .  rather,  it  was  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Reid,  one  of  the  commissioners,  tends, 
as  is  natural,  to  overemphasize  his  own  role, 
but  Morgan,  who  has  edited  the  diary  with  un¬ 
usual  skill  and  fullness,  provides  a  balanced 
evaluation  as  well  as  essential  background  in¬ 
formation  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages.  He  has  also  provided  an  introduction 
more  felicitously  written  than  the  diary  itself.” 
Prank  Preidel 

J  Am  Hist  52:853  Mr  ’66  440w 


REIK,  THEODOR.  Curiosities  of  the  self; 
illusions  we  have  about  ourselves.  211p  $4.50 
Farrar,  Straus 

150.19  Psychoanalysis.  Death.  Jews — His¬ 
tory  65-20102 

‘‘The  three  essays  presented  here  .  .  .  ex¬ 
plore  curious  or  odd  phenomena  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  of  groups.  .  .  .  They  tran¬ 
scend  the  area  of  the  individual  case  and  touch 

general  problems .  The  brief  essay  on 

‘Time  and  Tenses’  deals  with  the  mental  trick 
all  of  us  contrive  to  deny  death  as  full  an¬ 
nihilation.  ‘Murder  in  Mind’  treats  the  count¬ 
less  cases  in  which  we  have  unconscious  mur¬ 
derous  impulses  toward  those  nearest  and  dear¬ 
est  to  us — impulses  which  arise  often  from 
trivial  motives.  ‘The  Unreachables’  tries  to 
trace  the  destiny  of  the  Jews  to  their  earliest 
traumatic  experiences,  showing  the  repetition- 
compulsion  operating  in  their  vicissitudes,  and 


arrives  at  utterly  unexpected  conclusions  about 
the  future.”  (Author’s  note)  Bibliographical 
references. 


‘‘This  book  would  appear  to  be  quite  readable 
to  readers  from  the  university  undergraduate 
level  and  up.  No  traditional  index  nor  bib¬ 
liography.  D.  Bakan  in  Freud  and  the  Jewish 
Mystical  Tradition  [BRD  1959]  provides  a 
very  scholarly  and  sophisticated  example  of 
Reik's  framework  of  exposition  in  a  somewhat 
more  systematic  manner.” 

Choice  2:824  Ja  ‘66  170w 
“In  his  latest  work,  Dr.  Reilt,  author  of 
Listening  With  the  Third  Ear  [BRD  1948]  .  .  . 
gives  us  some  of  his  not  too  well  distilled  but 
liberal  and  very  ‘free  associations.’  .  .  .  This 
work  should  interest  the  rather  sophisticated 
lay  reader  and  the  professional  in  the  fields 
of  clinical  psychology  and  psychoanalysis.” 
L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  90:3466  S  1  ’65  130w 


REIK,  THEODOR.  The  many  faces  of  sex.  202p 
$4.95  Farrar.  Straus 

155.3  Sex  66-20165 

The  author  presents  “observations  on  the 
.  .  .  variations  and  manifestations  of  sex.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Reik  also  discusses  the  psychology  of  the 
advertising  industry  (where  sex  is  often  an 
important  factor),  and  the  significance  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  doggerel  and  song.  He  has  also  included, 
in  revised  form,  some  material  written  original¬ 
ly  for  other  books.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“An  ingratiating  collection  of  observations, 
reflections,  little  essays,  and  jokes  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  distinguished  psychoanalyst. 
.  .  .  Some  of  Reik’s  observations  surprised  me 
at  first  reading  .  .  .  [and]  he  may  sometimes 
be  wrong.  He  makes  the  conventional  assump¬ 
tion  that  women  are  more  vain  than  men,  but 
several  portrait  painters,  whose  acquaintance 
with  vanity  is  more  than  passing,  have  had 
the  contrary  impression.  .  .  .  Oddly  enough, 
Reik  shows  a  lively  interest  in  his  own  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  he  dislikes  it  intensely.  For¬ 
tunately.  the  self-portrait  that  emerges  from 
his  book  is  far  more  congenial.”  Paul  Pickrel 
Harper  233:118  D  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:4678  O  1  '  66  250w 
“One  of  the  best-known,  of  Freud's  surviving 
students,  practitioner  of  ‘listening  with  the 
third  ear’  [BRD  19481  (the  title  of  one  of  his 
many  books) ,  reports  on  what  he  has  heard 
most  recently  about  sexuality  in  its  various 
manifestations.  Much  of  what  he  has  to  say 
in  this  mdlange  of  observations,  aphorisms  and 
little  essays,  on  everything  from  infidelity  to 
the  novel  of  the  future,  has  been  said  before 
and  better  and  sometimes  by  him:  and  the 
book  lacks  a  unifying  theme.  But  it’s  all  level¬ 
headed  and  warm,  and  some  of  It  darts  with 
insight.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  D  9  ’66  90w 


REIK,  THEODOR.  What  shall  I  tell  my  child? 
See  What  shall  I  tell  my  child? 


REIMERS,  DAVID  M.  White  Protestantism 
and  the  Negro.  236p  $5  Oxford 
261.8  Negroes — Segregation.  Church  and 
race  problems.  Protestant  churches 

65-22800 

“Reimers’  purpose  is  to  provide  a  historical 
perspective  for  understanding  white  Protestant¬ 
ism’s  role  in  the  racal  crisis.  He  tells  how  the 
churches  have  met  the  race  problem  from  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  the  early  1960s, 
moving  from  the  fact  of  slavery  and  early  19th 
century  protests  against  it  to  .  .  .  acquiescence 
and  the  .  .  .  compromises  with  segregation 

after  the  Civil  War;  he  concludes  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  .  .  .  awakening  of  the  Protestant 
conscience  during  the  past  60  years.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Century)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:135  Ap  '66  I60w 
“[Reimers]  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  per¬ 
tinent  information,  especially  with  regard  to 
official  actions  and  pronouncements  of  church 
bodies.  His  hook’s  greatest  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  no  Protestant  can  read  it  without  ask¬ 
ing  how  Christian  people  could  have  been  so 
blind  to  the  denial  of  brotherhood  even  within 
the  church,  or  without  being  shocked  by  the 
significant  cultural  determination  of  theology 
and  ethics.  Reimers’  work  has  some  marks  of 
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REIMERS,  D.  M. — Continued 
objectivity  and  accuracy,  yet — perhaps  because 
of  the  vast  area  of  material  covered — it  also 
displays  significant  omissions  and  errors  in  fact. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  even  accurate  facts  are  not  al¬ 
ways  presented  with  the  insight  of  one  who 
really  ‘knows’  what  has  happened.  However 
.  .  .  the  book  is  important  for  all  churchmen.” 
J.  H.  Lieth 

Christian  Century  83:15  Ja  5  ’66  440w 
“[The  author]  writes  with  considerable 
sophistication  and  subtlety  of  the  distinctions, 
both  chronological  and  denominational,  in 
church  politics.  Yet  the  book’s  major  theme, 
that  the  churches’  actions  were  shaped  by  the 
culture  in  which  they  existed,  is  an  over¬ 
simplification.  Reimers  does  recognize  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  evangelical  religious  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  and  the  rise  of  militant  abolitionism: 
he  also  recognizes  the  important  role  played 
by  a  minority  of  church  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men  ...  in  promoting  changes  in  twentieth- 
century  race  relations.  Yet  for  the  most  part 
he  does  not  grapple  with  two  fundamental 
questions:  the  ways  in  which  the  churches 
acted  back  upon  the  general  society,  either 
reinforcing  or  modifying  the  basic  cultural 
trends;  and  the  way  in  which  dynamic  forces 
within  the  churches  themselves  led  to  changes 
in  their  racial  politics.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless] 
amid  the  current  flood  of  books  on  Negroes, 
race  relations  and  civil  rights,  this  slim  volume 
is  one  of  the  few  that  will  be  remembered  and 
cited  in  years  to  come.”  August  Meier 

J  Religion  46:416  J1  ’66  1300w 
“[An]  able  and  moving  book.  .  .  .  [This]  is 
not  an  heroic  story,  but  it  is  a  story  of  pro¬ 
gress.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  it  that  hr. 
Reimers  ought  to  have  considered.  Some  of 
the  troubles  of  the  American  churches  came 
from  their  basic  congregational  attitude,  .  .  . 
as  a  result  of  the  disappearance  in  the  United 
States  of  the  idea  of  the  parish.” 

TLS  p2U7  Mr  10  ’66  1050w 


REINFELD,  FRED.  Pony  express.  127p  il  $2.95: 
lib  bdg  $3.24  Collier  bks. 

3S3  Pony  express — Juvenile  literature 

64-21330 

An  “account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  rapid  communications  system  between 
East  and  West.  .  .  .  Heroes  like  Bob  Haslam, 
Warren  Upson  and  the  most  famous  rider  of  all, 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  appear.”  (Best  Sell)  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:423  F  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
"This  deceptively  simple  book  holds  a  wealth 
of  material  on  early  California  and  the  West 
and  on  the  history  and  political  background  of 
the  struggle  to  provide  cross-country  transpor¬ 
tation.  .  .  .  iThe  author]  whets  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  as  he  tells  of  certain  exciting 
episodes  involving  Indian  fighting,  outlaws, 
and  struggles  with  the  elements.”  M.  A. 
Soderberg 

Library  J  91:1075  F  15  '66  80w 


REISIGL,  HERBERT,  ed.  The  world  of  flowers. 
240p  il  col  il  maps  $12.50  Studio 


582  Wild  flowers.  Botanical  gardens — Di¬ 
rectories  65-19265 

Botanists  from  many  countries  have  con¬ 
tributed  brief  essays  which  describe  the  unique 
flowers  and  plant  life  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia 
Australia  and  the  Americas.  The  enjoyment  of 
flowers,  conservation,  botanical  expeditions,  and 
the  pleasures  and  problems  of  botanical  gar¬ 
dening  are  also  discussed.  Originally  published 
in  Austria  in  1964  entitled  Blumenparadiese  der 
Welt. 


dealing  with  plant  communities  in  regions  so 
far  apart  as  Switzerland  and  Madagascar.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  accompanied  by  short  but 
mainly  adequate  notes  on  each  plant.  But  it  is 
the  pictures  which  are  the  book’s  real  raison 
d’etre.  .  .  .  Particularly  praiseworthy  are  the 
colonies  of  plants  photographed  in  situ  (often 
against  -wildly  picturesque  backgrounds),  of 
which  some  are  in  colour  and  some  not.  .  .  . 
The  picture  of  Christmas  Roses  (Helleborus 
niger)  growing  wild  in  Bavaria  is  calculated 
to  make  any  botanophil  ring  up  his  travel  agent 
immediately.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  text  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  ■  so  many  misprints  and  misstate¬ 
ments.” 

TLS  pl216  D  30  ’65  330w 


REISS,  ALBERT  J.,  ed.  Schools  in  a  changing 
society;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Albert  J. 
Reiss,  Jr.  224p  $6.95  Free  press 

370.19  Educational  surveys.  School  adminis¬ 
tration  and  organization  65-25255 

“This  volume  includes  six  papers  that  re¬ 
port  investigations,  set  forth  theory,  and 
propose  action  [regarding]  school  organization 
and  administration  in  relation  to  youth  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  community.  The  papers  [were] 
written  by  social  investigators  .  .  .  [and]  ad¬ 
ministrators  from  .  .  .  city-school  systems.” 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


“In  his  opening  statement.  Reiss  is  faced 
with  the  almost  insurmountable  task  of  in¬ 
tegrating  [the]  diverse  contributions  [to  this 
volume].  The  merit  of  his  introduction  rests 
on  his  greater  interest  in  providing  an  or¬ 
ganizing  framework  for  the  general  topic.  That 
several  of  the  selections  do  not  fit  is  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  paucity  of  research  congruent 
with  the  focus  of  the  conference.  The  failure  to 
include  at  least  a  summary  of  the  reactions 
to  the  papers  by  the  school  administrators  at 
the  conference  is  a  fault  of  the  volume, 
especially  since  pains  were  taken  to  invite  them 
there  and  any  effort  at  effecting  institutional 
change  must  consider  the  perspective  of  school 
officials  as  well  as  those  of  researchers.”  C.  B. 
Nam 


oa.io^  W  UO  DUU  W 


“[Among]  recurrent  themes  are:  that  many 
serious  school  problems  result  from  external 
pressures  .  and  that,  therefore,  a  necessary 
relationship  exists  between  the  solution  of 
those  problems  and  other  social  problems; 
.  .  .  Tandl  that  much  greater  and  more  efficient 
coordination  between  schools  and  other  agencies 
that  deal  with  youth  is  needed.  .  .  .  The 

principal  subjects  considered  are  delinquency, 
racial  integration,  education  of  the  culturally 
deprived,  and  the  teaching  of  reading.  .  In 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  schools  will  do  a 
turnabout,.  withdraw  from  present  trends  in 
social  action,  and  recognize  the  improvement 
of  learning  as  their  basic  obligation,  Cohen’s 
paper  runs  counter  to  the  others.  .  .  .  Most 
of  the  papers  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  tech¬ 
nical  language  that  few  administrators  are 
likely  ...  to  read  them.  Except  for  Reiss, 
Cohen,  and  Edwards,  the  authors  seem  to  have 
ignored  the  .reading  requirement  of  all  but 
behavioral  scientists.”  W.  H.  Cartwright 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:208  S  ’66  450w 
“Actually  featured  is  the  role  of  the  school 
administrator,  and  the  possible  lines  of  organ- 

=^u°™Luiactlon  °Pe,,l  to  him  when  solving 
such  problems  as  delinquency  and  deviant  be¬ 
havior.  -The  book  shows  that  an  effective  school 
administration  necessitates  closer  integration 
with  community  organizations  and  groups.  The 
chapters  are  very  uneven  in  quality  and, 
whenever  references  are  included,  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  pertinent  sociological  litera¬ 
ture  is  sometimes  indicated.” 

Choice  3:439  J1  ’66  90w 


“[A]  useful,  interesting  and  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  book.  The  illustrations,  more  than  half  in 
color,  depict  some  of  the  most  lovely  and  amaz¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  world.  .  .  .  For  travellers  there 
are  65  pages  of  listings  and  usually  adequate 
descriptions  ((plus  opening  times)  of  botanical 
gardens,  parks,  and  floral  regions  of  the  world 
arranged  geographically.  For  its  coverage  the 
book  has  a  remarkable  low  percentage  of  errors 
and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  ’’  E 
C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:2861  Je  1  ’66  200w 
“This  is  a  book  about  flowers  designed  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  give  aesthetic  pleasure.  .  .  . 
The  text  contains  short  contributions  by  a 
number  of  botanists  of  international  repute. 


BENJAMIN  A.  Toward  a  theology 
[if,  involvement;  the  thought  of  Ernst 
Troeltsch.  264p  $6  Westminster  press 
230  Troeltsch,  Ernst.  Theology  66-11919 
••Though  his  concern  is  with  Troeltsch’s  work 

on  TrwUw'h'?e}st  ’  -  -  .centers  his  attention 
-LToe-?cn  s  two  most  important  writings 
Jkf  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches 
und  seine  Probleme.  He 
examines  .  .  the  method  and  the  structure 
9.  ,  cirgiiment  of  theso  two  works,  hierh- 
raise^mi  Yhk th?  fPJce  of  the  questions  they 
proa  oh  £  tlfomlmi®canceD°^  Troeltsch’s  ap- 
sturtv  w/tn  ftem.  •  Reist  concludes  his 

study  with  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  current 
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ways  in  which  Troeltsch’s  basic  concerns  are 
being-  treated,  specifically  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  Lehmann,  Gerhard  Ebeling,  Martin  Marty, 
Peter  Berger  and  Harvey  Cox.”  (Christian 
Century)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:916  D  '66  160w 
"Reist’s  discussion  of  the  ‘collapse’  of 
Troeltsch’s  theology  is  somewhat  puzzling.  He 
makes  his  case  in  terms  of  the  problems 
raised  by  Troeltsch’s  own  work:  ‘The  collapse 
of  Troeltsch’s  theology  was  due  to  the  severity 
of  his  own  Questions.’  Yet  Reist  plays  down 
the  fact  that  Troeltsch  did  not  perceive  the 
results  of  his  inquiry  in  that  way.  .  .  .  Reist 
rightly  argues  that  we  cannot  take  up 
Troeltsch’s  task  in  Troeltsch’s  way.  ...  If 
we  are  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  the  Christian 
message  on  contemporary  culture,  we  must 
rather  with  Reist’s  current  examples  accept 
the  finality  of  the  passing  of  the  ‘Christian 
era’  and  seek  the  meaning  of  Christian  existence 
in  a  secular  and  pluralistic  setting.  Reist’s 
study  deserves  careful  attention  both  for  the 
light  it  sheds  on  Troeltsch’s  work  and  for 
the  sharpness  it  brings  to  contemporary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  culture. 
One  can  only  wish  that  he  had  probed  with 
the  same  depth  and  rigor  with  which  he 
treats  Troeltsch’s  writings  some  of  the  ‘new 
possibilities'  he  identifies.”  T.  W.  Ogletree 

Christian  Century  83:891  J1  13  ’66  440W 
“A  scholarly,  penetrating  analysis  of 
Troeltsch’s  thought.  More  important  for  the 
questions  and  problems  he  posed  than  for 
the  rather  unsystematic  solutions  he  achieved 
(he  died  before  he  could  properly  mature  and 
complete  his  investigations),  Troeltsch’s  work 
has  relevance  in  this  history-conscious  age. 
Recommended  for  academic  and  larger  public 
libraries.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:2499  My  15  ’66  IlOw 


RELLA,  ETTORE.  Spring  song  on  an  old 
theme,  and  other  poems,  (Trident  press  bk) 
127p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

811  66-15850 

This  is  the  author’s  first  published  collection 
of  poems. 


“A  not  inept  though  almost  totally  depres¬ 
sing  .  .  .  book  of  poems  comes  from  a  not  yet 
very  successful  playwright.  There  is  some  con¬ 
trol  in  Mr.  Rella’s  free  four-stress  line,  but  the 
echoes  are  heavy  and  confused.  ...  In  the 
shorter  poems  range  of  voice  is  more  apparent 
than  range  of  theme.  .  .  .  We  cannot  find  these 
poems  particularly  compelling.”  Mother  Mary 
Anthony  „„ 

Best  Sell  26:98  Je  1  ’66  430w 
‘‘This  uneven  collection  discloses  an  im¬ 
pressive  power  to  create  the  immediate,  in¬ 
sistent  present  and  the  character  that  shapes 
it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rella  withholds  nothing  of  his  ex¬ 
perience:  the  candor  of  ‘To  the  Body  of  Love 
and  ‘Carne  Vale!  or  Ode  to  Joy’  may  shock 
some  readers.  He  Is  an  honest  and  reflective 
man,  however,  and  these  poems  are  a  record 
of  a  passionately  examined  life.  .  .  .  Stylistic 
simplicity,  occasional  lyrical  intensity,  strong 
and  original  imagery  testify  to  the  reality  of 
the  vision.  Recommended  for  adults.’  Mar¬ 
garet  Beebe,ary  j  91;2069  Ax)  15  .66  160w 


REMER,  THEODORE  G.,  ed.  Serendipity  and 
The  three  princes;  from  the  Peregrinaggio  of 
1557;  with  a  pref.  by  W.  S.  Lewis.  199p  $4.95 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

398.2  Walpole,  Horace,  4th  earl  of  Orford. 
Folklore — East  (Far  East)  65-10112 


“An  interest  in  Horace  Walpole,  the  coiner 
of  the  word  ‘serendipity’  (after  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  once  known  as  Serendip),  led  Mr. 
Remer  to  track  down  and  procure  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  tales  which  inspired  Walpole, 
and  provided  motifs  for  The  Castle  of  Otranto. 
[He]  describes  the  background  of  the  word  and 
reviews  scholarly  discussions  of  the  tales.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Of  both  Persian  and  Indian  origins,  [these 
tales]  were  published  in  Italian  translation  in 
Venice  in  1557.  The  only  English  translation 
(1722)  was  incomplete.  Appendixes  include  a 
summary  of  serendipitous  discoveries  in  sci¬ 
ence.  The  Three  Princes  of  Serendip,  a  re¬ 
telling  of  the  story  for  children  by  Elizabeth 
Jamison  Hodges  [BRD  19641.  is  identified  as 
a  selection  from  the  earlier  English  translation, 
which  included  other  tales.  This  complete,  un¬ 


expurgated  text  will  remind  the  general  reader 
of  a  shorter  Arabian  Nights  because  of  its 
elaborate  framework  surrounding  extremely 
varied  anecdotes  and  tales.”  G.  R.  Kelly 
Library  J  90:1325  Mr  15  ’65  160w 
“Theodore  G.  Remer,  a  Chicago  attorney, 
has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  describe 
the  true  sources  of  Walpole’s  word  and  the 
errors  and  confusions  surrounding  it.  For  good 
measure  he  has  thrown  in  a  fresh  English 
translation  of  the  Peregrinaggio  di  tre  giovani 
figliuoli  del  re  di  Serendippo.  A  pleasant  labor 
of  scholarship." 

Sci  Am  214:126  Ja  '66  550w 


RENAULT,  MARY.  The  mask  of  Apollo.  371p 
$5.95  Pantheon  bks. 

Plato — Fiction  66-24894 

A  novel  set  in  Syracuse  and  Athens  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  which  concerns  Nikeratos, 
the  actor,  who  carries  an  antique  mask  of 
Apollo  with  him  on  his  travels.  The  mask  be¬ 
comes  by  degrees  his  artistic  conscience.  Niko 
narrates  the  struggle  for  power  between  Dion, 
philosopher  and  soldier,  the  friend  of  Plato, 
and  the  tyrant  Dionysios  the  Younger. 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Corbishley 

America  115:319  N  12  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:153  N  ’66  900w 
Best  Sell  26:277  N  1  ’66  500w 
“As  always.  Miss  Renault  gives  us  a  turbu¬ 
lent,  complex,  and  a  wholly  marvelous  recrea¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [The  novel]  brilliantly  combines 

several  major  subjects  that,  stated  boldly, 
sound  absurdly  incompatible.  .  .  .  Nikeratos 
is  the  eternal  actor  .  .  .  but  he  is  also — and 
herein  lies  Miss  Renault’s  irony — more  of  a 
pattern  of  virtue  than  Dion  himself.  .  .  . 
[However]  there  are  hints  that  he  may  be  in¬ 
flating  his  own  part.  This  possibility  gives  an 
added  dimension  to  Nikeratos,  just  as  seem¬ 
ing  parallels  between  the  Syracusan  experience 
and  the  present  widen  the  scope  of  the  novel.” 
Richard  Winston 

Book  Week  p6  N  6  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  27  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:143  N  ’66  130w 
“Interwoven  here  is  the  history  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bloody  period  in  Syracuse  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  production  of  Greek 
classical  drama  at  one  of  its  highest  points. 
Miss  Renault’s  research  and  her  accumulation 
of  facts  have  been  prodigious.  However,  even 
for  a  serious  novel,  the  beginning  of  The 
Mask  of  Apollo  is  impeded  by  more  philosophy 
than  fiction  ordinarily  needs.  Purposeful  as 
as  this  method  is,  and  justified  in  the  building 
of  the  characters,  it  slows  the  reader,  and 
could  even  bring  him  to  a  halt;  this  would  be 
regrettable  for  he  would  miss  a  good  novel 
wherein  once  the  action  takes  speed,  it  also 
takes  on  life.  Miss  Renault  has  given  us  better 
novels,  but  a  novel  even  one  notch  down  for 
Miss  Renault  is  still  a  great  pleasure  to  read. 
Recommended  for  all  libraries.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  91:3973  S  1  ’66  240w 
Library  J  91:6222  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:1227  N  29  ’66  550w 


“I  cannot  feel  that  [Miss  Renault’s]  novel  is 
a  success.  ...  I  cannot  feel  that  these  mon¬ 
strous  hybrids — fourth-Century  Greeks,  talking 
a  language  which  is  half  biblical  and  half  mod¬ 
ern-colloquial  .  .  .  would  ever  make  suitable 
protagonists  for  a  modern  novel.  ...  We  learn 
a  great  deal  about  Syracuse  under  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  and  a  great  deal — which  does  not 
even  pretend  to  be  accurate — about  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  Plato.  It  may  be  said,  I  think, 
that  Miss  Renault  has  shown  a  good  deal  of 
skill  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  decline  and 
decadence  after  the  greatness  of  the  previous 
century.  There  is  a  poetry  of  decline  and  nos¬ 
talgia  in  this  book  which  makes  it,  perhaps, 
almost  worth  reading  if  one  is  well  placed  for 
leisure  time.”  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  155:21  N  19  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:558  O  14  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Dudley  Fitts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  30  ’66  1350w 
New  Yorker  42:241  D  3  ’66  200w 


Newsweek  68:131A  N  21  '66  230w 
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RENAULT,  MARY — Continued 

“Miss  Renault  is  able  to  write  about  ancient 
Greece  as  if  she  had  been  there.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  admire  this  Rift  of  hers  more  in  the 
Theseus  novels  [The  King-  Must  Die,  BRD 
1958;  The  Bull  from  the  Sea,  BRD  1962]  where 
her  imagination  was  free  to  build  as  it  could 
on  a  meager  foundation  of  facts,  or  in  the 
Athenian  novels,  which  might  so  easily  have 
suffered  from  an  excess  of  documentation. 
.  .  .  [She]  writes  about  the  conventions  of 
Greek  drama  in  a  way  that  brings  the  theater 
to  life.  .  .  .  As  in  her  earlier  novels,  especially 
The  Last  of  the  Wine  [BRD  1956],  Miss 
Renault  maintains  the  Greek  attitude  towards 
homosexuality,  treating  it  as  in  no  way  ab¬ 
normal  or  indecent.  .  .  .  The  first  part  of  the 
novel  is  intensely  interesting,  and  if  some  later 
sections  seem  dull,  it  is  only  by  comparison. 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  always  readable  and 
often  fascinating.’’  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:47  O  1  ’66  1150w 
Time  88:119  N  11  ’66  120w 
TLS  pll65  D  15  ’66  460w 


RENNERT,  VINCENT  PAUL.  The  cowboy. 
(Crowell-Collier  press  bk)  117p  il  $2.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.24  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

978  Cowboys — Juvenile  literature.  The  West 
— History — Juvenile  literature  66-8134 

“The  book  traces  the  life  and  lore  of  the 
cowboy  from  his  eighteenth-century  origin  to 
his  heyday  in  the  late  nineteenth  century — the 
clothes  and  guns  he  wore,  the  kind  of  horse  he 
rode,  his  special  lingo,  his  social  life,  and 
the  day-to-day  routine  of  his  job.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Everything  that  is  true  about  the  cowboy 
will  be  found  in  this  small  volume.  It  is  jam- 
packed  with  information.  .  .  .  The  author, 
one  feels,  is  almost  impatient  to  communicate 
everything  about  his  subject  without  wasting 
your  time.  As  a  result,  English  suffers  and 
style  cries  out  for  reparation;  but  all  of  this 
is  remedied  by  a  book  that  is  factual  and  most 
interesting.  ’  ’ 

Best  Sell  26:341  D  1  '66  lOOw 
“Most  of  the  color  [in  this  book]  is  supplied 
by  old  prints  and  drawings.  If  it  all  seems  a 
touch  sober,  try  thinking  of  it  as  reality. 
.  .  .  Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  N  6  '66  120w 


RENOIR,  JEAN.  The  notebooks  of  Captain 
Georges;  a  novel;  tr.  by  Norman  Denny.  316p 
$5.95  Little 

66-21984 

“The  sensual  memoir  of  a  [French]  gentle¬ 
man  whose  passionate  love  for  a  country 
girl  was  ‘at  the  heart  of  his  life  and  deeds.’ 
.  .  .  [The  story  is  set  in]  the  European  world 
which  was  swept  away  by  World  War  I,  .  .  . 
[It  recounts  how]  Agnes,  a  prostitute  in  Mon¬ 
sieur  Marjeulin’s  salon  .  .  .  completely  en¬ 
chanted  the  Captain  with  her  artlessness  and  de¬ 
lightful  country  accent.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  novel  is  certainly  not  parody,  or  even 
pastiche,  yet  the  story  of  love  between  a  young 
aristocrat  and  an  angelic  prostitute  back  in 
1914  hardly  seems  an  independent  work.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  a  Colette  novel  written 
from  the  masculine  point  of  view,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  introduction  of  amusing  and  scruffy 
descriptions  of  life  in  a  smart  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment.  This  side  of  the  tale  turns  out  to  be 
pure  P.  C.  Wren.  In  short,  it  is  not  possible 
to  take  The  Notebooks  of  Captain  Georges  quite 
seriously,  but  it  is  easily  possible  to  enjoy  it." 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:159  D  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  26:283  N  1  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  91:5430  N  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:595  O  21  ’66  130w 
,  .“To  his  modest,  distinguished  and  colorful 
biography,  ‘Renoir,  My  Father’  [BRD  1962,  Jean 
Renoir]  adds  a  work  with  some  discernible 
autobiographical  passages,  and  it  is  a  novel 
An  innovator  at  the  camera,  he  is  more  tra¬ 
ditional  at  the  typewriter  in  both  form  and 
content.  He  has  a  prologue,  an  epilogue,  a  neat 
plot  and  the  familiar  diary  narrative.  His  story 
is  about  the  prostitute  with  a  heart  of  gold 
.  .  .  Mr.  Renoir  deals  with  the  same  society 


Proust  wrote  about  but  wrote  about  critically; 
if  Agnes  suggests  Eliza,  she  also  suggests  Du¬ 
mas’  ‘Lady  of  the  Camellias,’  and  the  idea  of 
the  prostitute  as  a  pure  and  virginal,  spirit  is 
the  grandest  of  grand  illusions.  Yet,  if  this  is 
basically  a  last-century .  sob-story,  it  has  a 
lively,  present-day  realistic  treatment.  The  tale 
is  unabashed  sentimentalism.”  W.  G.  Rogers 
m  v  -rim oct  P, le  R  n7B  Ct  SO  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  49:64  N  12  ’66  420w 


“This  novel  contains  a  great  deal  of  gossip 
about  the  delights  of  the  belle  epoque  and 
later  about  the  1920’s.  .  .  .  What  we  are  most 
asked  to  admire  about  Georges's  upbringing  is 
the  boundless  urbanity  of  those  about  him, 
which  here  stretches  for  example  to  his  father 
providing  the  most  accomplished  of  his  own 
mistresses  as  a  sexual  finishing  school  for  his 
son.  .  .  .  What  [Georges]  learns  from  Agnes, 
born  down  on  a  Burgundian  farm,  is  the  gaiety 
of  life,  and  the  alarming  directness  of  real 
emotion.  M.  Renoir  keeps  control  of  this 
love  affair  by  describing  it  only  in  its  sensuality, 
writing  perhaps  with  the  same  sensitive  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  his  father  claimed  to  paint. 
His  novel  comes  most  obviously  alive  when  he 
dwells  like  this  on  surfaces,  or  the  skin  of 
things,  and  there  are  moments  of  wholesome 
individuality  in  what  he  writes  about  women 
and  horses.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  see  the 
pleasures  he  celebrates  as  extending  into  the 
modern  world.” 

TLS  p953  0,20  ’66  500w 


REUMANN,  JOHN  H.  P.  The  romance  of 
Bible  scripts  and  scholars;  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Bible  transmission  and  translation. 
248p  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 

220.4  Bible — History.  Bible — Versions 

65-21174 

A  “look  at  Biblical  translation  and  textual 
studies  from  within.  .  .  .  [The  author  has] 
taken  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  by  seeking 
to  understand  the  translators  themselves,  their 
motives  and  their  methods.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


Eeumann  selects  episodes  in  the  discovery 
and  translation  of  Biblical  manuscripts  which 
he  feels  are  sufficiently  colorful  to  give  the 
study  popular  appeal.  His  work  Is  intentionally 
uneven  and  unsystematic.  His  own  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  the  sources  he  uses  provide  schol¬ 
arly  integrity  to  the  work.  In  fact,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  at  times  too  heavy  for  the  popular  style 
that  is  asked  to  convey  it  and  the  style  Is  too 
often  puerile  rather  than  colorful.” 

Choice  2:782  Ja  ’66  90w 

“[The  author’s]  human  interest  approach 
results  m  an  especially  exciting  story  filled 
with  exotic  incident  presented  by  a  masterful 
raconteur  in  the  hands  of  an  informed  and 
serious .  scholar  such  a  method  becomes  useful 
in  helping  the  layman  understand  some  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Biblical  text  in  its  more  than 
two  rmllema  of  history.  The  scholar  too  will 
find  at  hand  much  hard  to  locate  information 
with  good  documentation.”  R  V  Ritter 
Library  J  90:4786  N  1  ’65  140w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  F  20  ’66  130w 


ntvta,  JtAiN-l-KANgoiS.  The  French; 

Paula  Spurlin.  117p  $4  Braziller 

?Qfk083  France— Politics  and  government— 
1945-  .  France — Intellectual  life  66-15751 
kook,  the  author  “sets  out  to  destroy 
e  considers  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
E^li  nfS'CernmJ  ^  country.”  (Publisher’s 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Originally  pub- 

t  J%65  Frenc.h.  under  the  title  En 
i  ranee,  La  fin  de  1  opposition. 


Atlantic  217:152  Ap  ’66  llOw 
the.  sulfurous  and  ironic  polemic  of 
Jean-Francois  Revel  who  is  himself  a  free¬ 
wheeling  intellectual  on  the  independent  left 

fleet's  Gau  e  8  Fifth  Republic  faithfully  re¬ 
flects  the  essential  French  political  spirit _ 

militaristic,  xenophobic,  authoritarian  and  aAtH 
democratic  1789  and  all  that  is  deceptive.*  .. 

i?vel-u3  French  are  vulgar,  cultureless  cretins 
absorbed  in  the  weekly  tierce  betting  pool 
and  lulled  by  partial  affluence.  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  has  no  intention  of  being  just.  After  all 
he  asserts  the  French  can  only  absorb  one  idea 
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at  a  time;  so  he  cheerfully  repeats  himself.  He 
has  a  Rabelaisian  taste  for  overstatement.” 
B.  D.  Nossiter 

Book  Week  p5  My  1  ’66  390w 
Choice  3:574  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  15  ’66 
45  Ow 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Ruef 

Library  J  91:1223  Mr  1  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:17  My  12  ’66  420w 


“Revel  represents  a  tradition  that  once  do¬ 
minated  French  intellectual  and  political  life, 
and  his  book  symbolizes  the  plight  of  this  dying 
tradition  ...  of  individualism,  to  which  the 
defense  of  the  little  man  against  all  ‘established 
authorities'  was  the  prime  object  of  political 
action.  .  .  .  [Revel]  does  not  realize  that  the 
moderate  left-wing  intellectuals  he  accuses  of 
crypto-Gaullism  want  many  of  the  same  things 
he  asks  for — popular  participation  and  respon¬ 
sible  politics.  What  they  accept  is  what  he 
refuses  to  understand:  France’s  new  economic 
and  social  system.”  Stanley  Hoffmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  10  ’66  1150w 


“This  is  ...  a  book  that  feels  and  shows  hate. 
.  .  .  It  is  also  a  brilliant  book,  replete  with 
flashing  insights,  provocative  paradoxes,  and 
acrid  wit,  ...  [a]  closely  argued  essay  on  .  .  . 
a  country  and  a  people  despised  by  the  author, 
who  is  himself  a  son  of  France.  .  .  .  Every 
charge  Revel  makes  about  the  French  char¬ 
acter,  every  ugly  feature  he  paints  is  readily 
recognizable.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Revel  errs 

grievously  by  ruthlessly  eliminating  all  evidence 
contrary  to  his  thesis.  There  are  too  many 
exceptions  to  his  pronouncements  .  .  .  for  his 
portrait  to  be  anything  but  dangerously  mis¬ 
leading.  .  .  .  But  his  essay  provides  many  facts 
and  much  finely  reasoned  argument  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  follow  French  affairs  and  for  those 
whose  interests  or  professions  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  understand  the  French.”  David 
Schoenbrun 

Sat  R  49:32  Ap  23  ’66  1350w 


REXROTH,  KENNETH.  An  autobiographical 
novel.  367p  $5.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  64-11754 

This  autobiography  of  the  San  Francisco 
poet,  author  of  Natural  Numbers  (BRD  1964) 
covers  his  first  twenty-one  years. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Shapiro 

Best  Sell  25:471  Mr  15  ’66  490w 


Reviewed  by  Leslie  Fiedler 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  6  ’66  1900w 
Choice  3:311  Je  ’66  170w 


“[This  book]  is  Rexroth  as  he  looks  and 
talks,  the  essence  of  his  talent  as  a  raconteur 
and  the  total  image  he  presents  to  others.  .  .  . 
[His]  memories  are  full  of  content,  and  they 
have  been  played  over  by  a  mind  that  has 
probed  into  a  multitude  of  the  ideas  which 
world  liiei'ature  and  the  thought  of  the  past 
have  made  available  to  twentieth-century  man. 
Rexroth  is  an  autodidact,  member  of  a  dying 
kind,  and,  like  many  men  who  have  avoided 
an  excess  of  formal  education,  he  is  able  to 
make  his  own  original  and  often  brilliant  syn¬ 
theses  of  happenings,  impressions  and  theories. 
.  .  .  IHowever]  one  may  wonder  if  [his  early 
life]  could  really  have  been  so  full  and  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  if  some  of  the  shadows  have  not  been 
submerged  in  recollection  and  some  of  the  joys 
highlighted.  ...  I  look  forward  to  whatever 
volumes  may  follow,  with  the  fair  certainty 
that  .  .  .  they  will  present  not  only  the  re¬ 
markable  self-portrait  of  one  of  the  best  mid- 
century  American  writers,  but  also  an  invalu¬ 
able  document  on  the  temperament  of  our  cen¬ 
tury.”  George  Woodcock 

Commonweal  84:481  J1  22  ’66  lOOOw 


“A  chronicle  of  Rexroth’s  spiritual -temporal 
odyssey  .  .  .  [which  included]  sojourns  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  America  and 
briefly  abroad,  mainly  in  the  company  of 
Bohemians.  .  .  .  Although  this  work  is  mostly 
about  himself,  Mr.  Rexroth  is  a  distinguished 
author,  critic,  and  painter,  and  those  who  can 
breast  the  impetuous  wave  of  his  style  (we 
are  told  the  book  was  largely  tape-recorded) 
will  meet  some  of  the  great  (but  in  the  main 
near-great)  personalities  who  enlivened  our 
cultural  scene  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  The  work  has  some  affinity  with 
that  of  the  ‘Kerouac  Academy’  of  which  Mr. 


Rexroth  has  been  a  respected  mentor.  It  is 
recommended  for  large  literature  collections.” 
B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  91:939  F  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  202:688  Je  6  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robin  White 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  F  13  ’66  700w 
“The  trouble  with  [Rexroth’s]  new  ‘autobio¬ 
graphical  novel’  is  that  though  he  may  be 
telling  the  notarized  and  certified  truth,  the 
reader  can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe 
more  than  every  other  word  of  it.  The  fault 
throughout  lies  in  the  tone.  .  .  .  [He]  seems, 
sadly,  unable  to  see  himself  in  human  perspec¬ 
tive — the  man  of  august  years  looking  back 
bemusedly  upon  the  bumptious  boy  he  was. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  failure  of  perspective 
that  is  both  Rexroth’s  strength  and  weakness. 
He  is  a  provincial  iconoclast.  .  .  .  This  Rex¬ 
roth  might  have  written  a  valuable  book — and 
perhaps  he  will  in  an  obviously  scheduled 
sequel.” 

Newsweek  67:103  F  21  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Sarel  Eimerl 

Reporter  34:60  My  19  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Sat  R  49:29  F  12  ’66  1150w 

Time  87:108  F  25  ’66  700w 

Va  Q  R  42:ciii  summer  ’66  lOOw 


REY,  MARGRET.  Curious  George  goes  to  the 
hospital,  by  Margret  &  H.  A.  Rey;  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  the  Children’s  hospital  medical 
center,  Boston.  48p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.07 

Houghton 

Monkeys — Stories  65-19301 

George,  the  monkey,  “swallows  a  piece  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle.  And  for  his  pains  George  gets 
the  full  hospital  treatment:  barium,  x-rays,  a 
bed  in  the  children’s  ward,  shots,  a  trip  to  the 
operating  room.  He  bounces  back  quickly 
though  and  still  has  time  to  provide  .  .  . 
fun  .  .  .  before  he’s  discharged.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  “Preschool  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Kluger 

Book  Week  p24  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w 
“[This  is]  a  reassuring,  realistic,  and  un¬ 
sentimental  treatment  of  the  potentially 
frightening  prospect  of  hospitalization.”  N.  E. 
Paige 

Library  J  91:2685  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“As  a  book  that  prepares  the  child  for  the 
hospital  this  new  ‘Curious  George’  is  one  of 
the  best.  .  .  .  There  is  truth  and  realism  in 
the  text  as  well  as  in  the  illustrations.  George 
is  apprehensive,  tearful  and  uncomfortable. 
The  book  doesn’t  make  going  to  the  hospital 
a  joyous  thing,  but  its  honesty  will  help  dispel 
some  of  the  fears  and  mysteries.  Certainly 
it  will  speed  the  recovery  process,  when 
laughter  is  the  very  best  of  medicines.”  G.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2P  Mr  20  ’66  210w 


REY,  ROBERT.  Hon  or  <5  Daumier.  See  Daumier, 
H.  V. 


REYNA,  FERD1NANDO.  A  concise  history  of 
ballet  [tr.  by  Pat  Wardroper].  255p  il  col  il 
$5.95  Grosset 

792.809  Ballet— History  65-18973 

“The  author  traces  the  evolution  of  ballet 
from  its  beginnings  in  fifteenth-century  Italy, 
where  such  figures  as  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  contributed  to  the  mytholog¬ 
ical  ballets  staged  by  the  Italian  princes,  to  the 
present-day  choreography  of  Martha  Graham, 
Jerome  Robbins,  Ruth  Page,  and  others.  .  .  . 
[He  describes]  the  Romantic  ballet  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  dominated  by  Taglioni,  Els- 
sler  and  Grisi;  the  Ballets  Russes  of  Diaghilev; 
the  growth  of  the  national  schools,  and  the 
companies  founded  in  this  century  in  countries 
ranging  from  those  with  an  established  tradi¬ 
tion  of  ballet,  such  as  Russia,  England  and 
France,  to  those  where  ballet  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  venture,  such  as  Japan.  Mexico 
and  Yugoslavia.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Indexes 
of  ballets  and  of  names.  Originally  published  as 
Des  origines  du  ballet. 


“This  is  a  very  concise  history  indeed.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  Mr.  Reyna  has  the  knack 
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REYNA,  FERDINANDO — Continued 
of  highlighting  the  distinctive  and  interesting 
things  about  a  person,,  an  era,  or  a  trend,  the 
illustrations  are  plentiful  but  variable  in  quai- 
ity.  The  color  photographs  are  fuzzy  but  the 
prints  and  other  black  and  white  materials 
are  well  done  considering  the  low  price.  The 
color  photograph  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty  is  the 
1960  Marquis  de  Cuevas  production  not  me 
American  Ballet  as  listed.  Librarians  looking 
for  a  reliable,  attractive,  readable  and  inex¬ 
pensive  one-volume  ballet  history  could  not  do 
better  than  this.  It  will  also  .  be  useful  for 
reference  shelves  in  small  collections  because  of 
the  detailed  indexes  for  ballet  titles  and 
names.”  G.  L.  Mayer 

Library  J  90:4804  N  1  65  130w 
Library  J  91:450  Ja  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  50 w 


REYNOLDS,  CHRISTOPHER.  Small  creatures 
in  my  garden:  written  and  11.  by  Christopher 
Reynolds  [Eng  title:  Small  creatures  in  my 
back  garden],  lllp  $2.95  Farrar.  Straus 
595  Insects,  Injurious  and  beneficial— - 
Juvenile  literature  66-12326 

A  British  naturalist  writes  “of  such  crea¬ 
tures  as  ants,  earwigs,  snails,  woodlice.  slugs, 
and  beetles.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  six. 
(Library  J) 


“[Told]  with  great  charm,  nicely  illustrated 
and  well  produced,  this  is  excellent  value  for 
its  price.”  Russell  Peterson  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  30w 

“[This]  is  on  the  surface  an  unprepossessing 
book  with  no  photos  and  only  a  few  drawings. 
But  it  turns  out  to  have  a  thoroughly  delightful 
text.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  15  66 
80w 


“This  is  an  English  book  with  good  print, 
large  margins,  and  detailed  sketches.  .  .  . 
It  could  encourage  children  to  be  observant 
and  keep  notes  of  what  they  see.  However, 
the  use  of  English  names  for  insects  known 
by  different  names  in  America  will  confuse 
American  children.  .  .  .  Not  recommended  for 
the  average  library.”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2213  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  5  ’66  40w 


veys  the  life  and  art  of  the  best  - 
of  the  English  countryside. 
Bibliography. 


known  painter 
(Book  Week) 


“One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautifully 
produced  books  on  an  individual  painter.  ...  • 
There  are,  besides  the  excellent  biographical 
and  critical  text,  20  color  plates  tipped  m  to 
the  pages  and  106  monochrome  Plates  of  some 
of  the  most  agreeable  canvases  the  English 
painters  have  ever  produced.  .  .  .  Ihis  .is  a 
definitive  for  college  and  other  libraries  of  the 
same  levjL”t  ge||  25;3g2  Ja  ±  >66  140w 

Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  50w 
"A  sensitive  study  of  one  of  the  giants  of 
English  painting,  this  well  written  volume  re¬ 
flects  both  thorough  scholarship  and  perceptive 
viewing.  .  .  .  One  could  perhaps  ask  for  more 
detailed  documentation,  but  given  its  format 
and  purpose,  this  book  is  an  aclmiraole  example 
of  an  historical  monograph  and  one  tliat  be¬ 
longs  in  every  college  library.” 

Choice  3:116  Ap  '66  150w 
“The  text  imparts  a  good  insight  regarding 
Constable’s  attachment  to  the  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings  of  his  youth,  its  influence  on  his 
choice  of  subject  matter  and  his  patient  per¬ 
severance  to  achieve  setting  these  scenes  on 
canvas.  .  .  .  [The  author]  succeeds  in  establish¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  the  artist’s  stylistic 
development  but  he  does  not  give,  to  any  great 
extent,  an  analysis  of  his  technique.  ...  Of 
great  interest  are  the  textual  and  illustrative 
comparisons  of  Constable’s  preliminary  sketches 
and  his  finished  canvases.  Much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  found  in  this  book  is  already  available, 
in  a  more  concise  form  and  with  a  more  com¬ 
plete  bibliography,  in  Mr.  Reynolds’  article 
on  Constable  found  in  volume  3  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  World  Art,  1960.  For  larger  libraries.” 
Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:240  Ja  15  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Kat  R  49:25  Aer  27  'fifi  270w 


“It  is  regrettable  that  the  first  impression 
given  by  this  book  is  one  of  faulty  reproduction, 
seeing  that  the  text  is  a  serious  contribution 
to  Constable  scholarship.  The  crudity  of  a 
number  of  the  colour  plates  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  and  in  the  black-and-white  illustrations 
also  the  sparkle  of  Constable’s  technique  is  too 
often  lost  in  dense  areas  of  black.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  effectively  condenses  present  knowledge 
of  the  man  and  his  work  and  is  enlightening 
on  aspects  of  his  career  which  still  seemed  to 
require  investigation.” 

TLS  P1094  D  2  ’65  850w 


REYNOLDS,  E.  E.  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus. 
260p  il  $6  Fordham  univ.  press 
920  More,  Sir  Thomas,  Saint.  Erasmus, 
Desiderius  65-26739 

"A  study  of  the  relations  between  two  out¬ 
standing  contemporaries  .  .  .  [treating  in  detail] 
the  main  events  in  the  lives  of  each  and  re¬ 
lating  the  men  and  their  work  to  the  personali¬ 
ties,  ideas  and  happenings  of  the  time,” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


REZNIKOFF,  CHARLES.  Testimony:  the 
United  States,  1885-1890;  recitative.  115p  $3.75; 
pa  $1.95  New  directions 
811  65-15675 

Poems  constructed  "from  state  court  reports. 
This  is  the  first  book  in  a  proposed  five  vol¬ 
ume  work  whose  theme  is  the  social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  legal  history  of  the  United  States, 
1895-1910.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Some  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of 
R.  W.  Chambers’  prizewinning  biography 
[Thomas  More,  BRD  1935]  from  which  we  can 
date  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  study  of 
More,  we  are  still  without  a  definitive  biography 
of  the  chancellor  but  we  are  coming  to  see 
more  and  more  clearly  the  problems  of  its 
composition.  E.  E.  Reynolds’  biography  of  a 
few  years  back.  Saint  Thomas  More  [BRD 
1964],  and  this  exposition  of  the  significance 
of  the  friendship  of  More  and  Erasmus  are 
real  contributions  to  a  true  understanding  of 
More  and  his  significance.  Reynolds’  presenta¬ 
tion  of  More  and  Erasmus  together  highlights 
the  importance  of  meetings  and  discussions 
which,  though  perhaps  previously  noted,  were 
not  fully  grasped.  .  .  .  Well-written,  well- 
presented,  this  study  is  a  great  help  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  development  of  northern 
humanism  and  its  two  leading  lights.”  P.  A. 
Duhamel 

America  115:392  O  1  ’66  280w 

TLS  p706  Ag  4  ’66  900w 


REYNOLDS,  GRAHAM.  Constable;  the  natural 
painter.  238p  il  col  pi  $17.50  McGraw 
759.2  Constable,  John  65-25519 

The  author,  “keeper  of  the  Constable  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  sur- 


unoice  siiUJ.  je  '66  I60w 
.  “[In  this  book]  the  watermark  of  [the  poet’s] 
individuality  is  .  .  .  invisible,  yet  .  .  .  indelible. 

•  •  •  The  weak  and  the  helpless  in  these  pages 
attract  cruelty,  and  evil  like  magnets.  Animals, 
children,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  women,  ‘minor¬ 
ities’  of  various  kinds,  are  the  usual  victims. 

•  •  -.Along  with  these  dominantly  somber 
tpnalities,  Reznikoff  has  a  balancing  lighter 
side.  .  .  .  My  own  taste  has  long  told  me  that 
Reznikoff  s  work  is  genuine  and  far  more  val¬ 
uable  than  is  generally  recognized.  ...  I’d  like 
to  pass  that  word  along  to  other  readers,  who 
ha-vQ  not  discovered  it  and  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested.”  Milton  Hindus 

Commentary  41:76  Ja  ’66  2150w 
“Reznikoff  (born  1894),  whose  work  in  the 
early  1930  s  was  appearing  in  Poetry  and  in 
pamphlets  produced  on  his  own  hand  press, 
is  known  as  a  radical  technician.  I  find  him 
here  so  radical  that  he  ignores  good  technique 
altogether.  .  .  .  The  work  has  a  basic  flaw 

rv,QPoet  ryT~^-  lack.  of  ,any  rhythmic  patterns. 
Boetry,  1  believe,  in  order  to  carry  properly  the 
weight  of  the  purport  of  this  work,  unequivo- 
cabiy  demands1  dramatic  tension,  rhythm,  clear 
imagery,  and  a  neat  balancing  of  lyrical  and 
narrative  techniques.  It  disturbs  me  to  find 
this  work  such  a  paradox  in  the  obvious  failure 

real*  o et ry/UR.  $  11110  the  beauty  of 

Library  J  90:5286  D  1  ’65  190w 
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“There  is  no  accompanying  apparatus  [to  the 
poems],  no  narrative,  no  lyrical  or  meditative 
commentary,  no  intrusion  of  the  author  what¬ 
ever.  At  least  not  on  the  surface.  But  the 
selection  of  material  .  .  .  does  result  in  a  point 
of  view.  It  is  one  of  relentless,  absorbing,  cold, 
bitter  contempt.  .  .  .  This  attitude  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  form  as  well  as  the 'content.  ...  In 
the  face  of  the  obvious  risks,  I  will  say  that 
the  language  of  this  book  is  not  poetry  at  all, 
but  prose  printed  in  irregular  lines,  and  rather 
lifeless  prose  at  that.  Charles  Reznikoff  is  a 
fine  poet.  .  .  .  But  this  new  book,  in  itself, 
is  a  disappointment.  No  doubt  what  he  is 
doing  is  intentional,  and  since  it  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  a  work  in  progress,  our  response  to  it 
must  be  incomplete  and  provisional.”  Hayden 
Carruth 

Poetry  107:396  Mr  ’66  480w 
“Despite  its  matter-of-fact,  quiet  verse  form 
[this  book]  does  move  me.  Like  some  disen¬ 
chanted  Whitman,  Reznikoff  sweeps  across 
the  country,  examining  its  people  and  their 
violent  activities.  Placing  ordinary  details  of 
the  real  world  against  grotesque  behavior- 
rape,  theft,  and  murder — he  seems  intent  on 
telling  us  how  we  have  gotten  to  be  what  we 
are.  Straightforward,  direct,  his  simplicity  it¬ 
self  has  the  effect  of  brutal  metaphor.”  R.  D. 
Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  90w 


RICCI,  ATHOS.  The  searchers.  See  Paulson,  B. 


RICE,  A.  K.  Learning  for  leadership:  inter¬ 
personal  and  intergroup  relations.  200p  $6 
Humanities  press 

301.15  Leadership.  Human  relations 

[65-5570] 

“This  book  is  a  case  history,  describing  an 
approach  to  laboratory  training  in  group  re¬ 
lations  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Tavistock 
group  and  the  University  of  Leicester." 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Haas 

Am  Soc  R  31:289  Ap  ’66  350w 


“Rice,  not  too  well-known  in  the  U.S..  is 
associated  with  the  Tavistock  Institute  of  Hu¬ 
man  Relations  in  England.  .  .  .  [He  appears 
to  have  done  a  thorough  job]  of  integrating 
a  description  of  the  techniques  used  in  his 
program,  the  rationale  for  the  techniques  and 
sequence  of  events,  and  the  related  psy¬ 
chological  and  social  psychological  theory. 
While  there  is  ample  room  for  disagreement 
with  his  theory  and  procedures,  he  has  por¬ 
trayed  them  very  clearly.  The  book  is  most 
useful  for  graduate  students  or  professionals 
in  the  area  of  laboratory  training.” 

Choice  3:79  Mr  '65  170w 


“This  is  a  sane,  sound  study  of  necessary 
group  relationships  in  professional  work,  main¬ 
ly  ‘in  conference (s)’,  where  reciprocal  actions 
and  feelings  flow  from  leadership  of  some  kind 
or  another:  Leicester  University.  Tavistock  and 
Christian  Teamwork,  as  well  as  H.  M.  Prison 
Commission  and  other  bodies,  cooperated;  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  any  group-organizers.” 

TLS  p944  O  21  '65  50w 


RICE,  DAVID  TALBOT.  Constantinople  from 
Byzantium  to  Istanbul;  phot,  by  Wim  Swaan 
[Eng  title:  Constantinople:  Byzantium-Istan- 
bul].  214p  $15  Stein  &  Day 
949.6  Istanbul — History.  Art,  Byzantine — 
History.  Art,  Turkish — History.  Art,  Islamic 
—History  65-26428 

A  pictorial  history  of  the  city  which  describes 
the  Byzantine  and  Turkish  architecture  and 
arts,  including  mosaics,  enamels,  tiles,  sculp¬ 
tures  and  manuscript  miniatures.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  3:161  Ap  ’66  170w 
“The  original  contribution  of  this  book  is  the 
Istanbul  section,  which  occupies  almost  half 
of  the  pages.  Here,  Professor  Talbot  Rice 
discusses  such  unusual  topics  as  Turkish  .en¬ 
tertainment,  gardens,  and  the  Court  receptions 
of  Western  diplomats.  The  illustrations  are  an¬ 
notated  and  of  good  quality;  the  writing  is 
smooth  and  colorful.  However,  the  book  lacks 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  for  both  the 
general  and  the  art  historian.  For  college  and 
public  libraries,"  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:685  F  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Beckwith 

New  Statesman  71:475  Ap  1  '66  120w 


“The  color  plates  in  ‘Constantinople’  are 
barely  adequate,  the  monochromes  uneven,  and 
the  text  has  54  miniscule  lines  on  the  crowded 
pages.  Occasionally  there  is  a  color  plate 
which  conveys  the  excitement  of  the  original — 
there  is,  for  example,  a  superb  reproduction  of 
the  ‘Anastasis’  in  Kariye  Oamii,  though  for 
some  reason  the  wrong  title  has  been  given 
lo  the  plate — and  the  general  effect  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  certain  drabness  foreign  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  especially  foreign  to  Byzantine 
art.  This  is  not  the  author's  fault.  He  has 
never  written  so  well,  and  never  been  so  bad¬ 
ly  served  by  his  publisher.”  Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  5  '65  lOOw 
TLS  p67  Ja  27  ’66  200w 


RICE,  DAVID  TALBOT,  ed.  The  dawn  of 
European  civilization;  the  dark  ages;  texts 
by  David  Oates  [and  others]  [Eng  title:  The 
dark  ages].  360p  il  pi  col  pi  maps  $28.50  Mc- 
Graw 

914  Europe — Civilization — Plistory.  Near 
East — Civilization — History.  Middle  Ages — 
History.  Art,  Medieval  65-22962 

This  volume,  which  describes  the  moulding  of 
medieval  Europe,  covers  the  period  from  300 
A.D.  to  1100  A.D.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the 
Byzantine  world,  Sasanian  Persia,  Islam,  south 
Russia  as  well  as  Visigothic  Spain,  the  Norse 
world,  Merovingian  France,  Lombardic  Italy, 
Celtic  Britain  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
realm  of  Charlemagne.  Chronological  chart. 
Bibliography.  Index.  For  previous  volumes  in 
this  series  see  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,  ed. 
by  S.  Piggott  (BRD  1961);  Vanished  Civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  Ancient  World,  ed.  by  E.  Bacon 
(BRD  1963) ;  and  The  Birth  of  Western  Civil¬ 
ization,  ed.  by  M.  Grant  (BRD  1964). 


Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  40w 
“The  illustrative  sections  are  superb,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  text  in  these,  which  was 
irritating  in  the  first  volume,  seems  to  have 
been  largely  eliminated.” 

Economist  217:426  D  25  ’65  70w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Wallace-Hadriil 

Engl  Hist  R  81:805  O  ’66  2S0w 
“The  editor  has  joined  with  13  other  scholars, 
most  of  them  connected  with  British  univer¬ 
sities,  to  produce  this  splendid  book.  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
twining  cultural  and  political  history,  ...  it  is 
unavoidable  that  each  of  the  contributors  has 
his  own  approach  and  focus;  yet  we  get  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  numerous  inter¬ 
relations.  ...  In  addition  to  the  sketches  and 
maps  which  accompany  the  text,  675  illustra¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  in  color,  convey  a  unique 
picture  of  significant,  even  though  often  little- 
known  works  of  art  and  architecture.  .  .  . 
[Recommended  for]  the  student  of  early  medi¬ 
eval  history,  [and]  to  all  those  concerned  with 
the  history  of  art  and  with  the  humanities  In 
general.”  F.  M.  Wassermann 

Library  J  90:4776  N  1  ’65  210w 
Library  J  90:5540  D  15  ’65  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  K.  B.  McFarlane 

New  Statesman  70:974  D  17  ’65  750w 
“An  ample  body  of  illustrations,  well  chosen 
and  impressively  presented,  is  the  strong  point 
of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  text  is  a  disappointing 
contrast;  ...  it  presents  an  object  lesson  in 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called 
the  ‘hoxtop’  school  of  historical  literature:  sum¬ 
mary  without  description,  fact  without  adequate 
interpretation,  background  without  color.  The 
whole  effect  is  like  trying  to  describe  something 
extraordinary  in  a  very  long  sentence  without 

^  ippti vp?  ** 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  6  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Quinn 

Science  151:185  Ja  14  ’68  900w 
“This  important  volume  .  .  .  begins  with  an 
admirable  essay  by  Professor  Talbot  Rice  on 
the  myth  of  the  Dark  Ages.  .  .  .  The  sections 
on  the  Lombards  and  the  Merovingians  gain 
a  special  value  from  the  use  of  new  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence.  Naturally  the  chapters  are  of 
unequal  value  and  several  contain  statements 
that  might  be  queried.  .  .  .  But  the  standard 
of  factual  accuracy  is  high  and  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  chapter  is  also  the  most  stimulating 
one;  it  is  that  by  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  on  Celtic 
Britain  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  .  .  .  Very  oc¬ 
casionally  there  has  been  a  slip  in  the  colour 
process;  thus  the  interior  of  the  Great  Mosque 
at  Cordoba  is  certainly  wrong  .  .  .  but  normally 
the  colour  reproduction  has  been  admirable  and 
it  has  been  particularly  successful  with  metal 
work  and  manuscript  illuminations.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  cover  a  very  wide  range.  .  .  .  The 
majority  are  quite  unfamiliar.” 

TLS  p901  O  7  '65  750w 
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RICE,  TAMARA  TALBOT.  Ancient  arts  of  Cen¬ 
tra]  Asia.  288p  il  col  il  maps  $7.50;  pa  $3.95 
Praeger 

709.58  Art,  Asian.  Asia,  Central — Antiquities 

65-19586 

This  book  "begins  with  the  Bronze  Age  i.3,000 
B.C.l  and  deals  with  the  Caucasus,  Persia  and 
Soghdia,  Bactria,  and  Northwest  India,  Turke¬ 
stan  and  Siberia,  and  Armenia  iup  to  the  early 
Christian  era!.”  (Choice)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


"The  author  is  well  experienced  in  writing 
surveys,  but  the  particular  value  of  this  book 
is  that  It  brings  together  a  great  deal  of  ma¬ 
terial,  some  or  perhaps  most  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  available  only  in  Russian.  It 
provides  a  useful  guide  through  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  sites,  cultures,  and  areas  and  can 
be  easily  used  by  undergraduates.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  it  contains  some  annoying  errors — dis¬ 
parities  in  dating  between  text  and  illustration 
captions  occur  Tashkent  is  located  on  the 
lower  Amu  Darya,  and  some  historical  data 
is  at  least  dubious.  There  are  a  number  of  rare 
pictures  from  Russian  museums.  The  quality 
of  the  plates  is  usually  excellent;  the  colors 
are,  however,  sometimes  quite  distorted.  Rec¬ 
ommended." 

Choice  3:116  Ap  ’66  210w 
“Mrs.  Talbot  Rice  should  be  singled  out  for 
praise  for  having  put  her  specialized  erudition 
at  the  service  of  the  nontechnical  student  of 
ancient  arts.  Her  knowledge  of  Russian  and 
Turkish  and  her  years  of  first-hand  research 
have  enabled  her  to  use  a  great  many  data  in¬ 
accessible  to  most  Western  scholars.  .  .  .  Maps, 
chronological  tables  and  magnificent  illustra¬ 
tions  skillfully  guide  the  reader  across  these 
unfamiliar  territories  and  make  him  aware  of 
several  hitherto  unsuspected  chapters  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Strongly  recommended 
to  all  libraries."  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:97  Ja  1  ’66  230w 


mother  marries  again.  She  finds  herself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  problem  children  whose  parents 
have  either  given  them  psychoanalysis  instead 
of  love  or  discipline  instead  of  understanding. 
.  .  .  Sheila,  a  nondescript,  insecure,  and  un¬ 
attractive  girl,  develops  as  she  observes  her 
peers  and  their  solutions  to  their  problems. 
After  the  students  reject  an  English  teacher 
whose  strictness  is  alien  to  the  school  philoso¬ 
phy,  they  rally  round  and  work  to  compete 
successfully  in  a  Shakespeare  festival.  .  .  . 
Grades  seven  to  eight.”  (Library  Jj 


"Here  is  an  unusual  tale.  .  .  .  The  char¬ 
acters  are,  however,  mostly  types,  but  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  author  in  an  invigorating  style. 
Challenging  for  Junior  High  students,  written 
with  humor  and  understanding,  it  implies  that 
freedom  with  guidance  is  necessary  in  any 
form  of  education." 

Best  Sell  25:359  D  1  '65  80w 
"An  original  sophisticated  story.  Young 
people  will  appreciate  the  author's  honesty, 
intelligence  and  humor."  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:289  My  27  '66  40w 
"With  no  real  problems  to  be  solved  except 
the  adjustments  to  personal  responsibility,  the 
story  is  sometimes  dull.  The  avid  reader  who 
wants  something  quite  contemporary  may  en¬ 
joy  this,  but  it  is  likely  to  mean  more  to  adults 
than  to  children.  The  book  will  probably  be 
dated  in  a  few  years;  fifty  years  hence  it 
should  be  entertaining  for  its  quaintness.’’ 
R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:66  F  ’66  190w 
"As  a  description  of  a  highly  progressive 
school,  this  is  a  provocative  story,  but  the 
setting  remains  more  important  than  the  char¬ 
acters  and  the  net  result  is  a  story  lacking 
a  strong  plot  or  a  meaningful  theme.  A  dubi¬ 
ous  purchase.”  P.  H.  Allen 

Library  J  90:4634  O  15  '65  140w 


RICH,  ADRIENNE.  Necessities  of  life:  poems, 
1962-1965.  79p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Norton 
811  66-16765 

This,  the  author’s  fourth  book  of  poetry, 
opens  with  “twenty-one  ‘non-couplets’  .  .  . 
[forming  her]  title  poem.  .  .  .  [Twenty-five 
other  original  poems]  follow  in  Part  1.  .  .  . 
[Part  2]  contains  a  group  of  translations 
commissioned  by  the  Bollingen  Foundation, 
from  five  Dutch  poets  (each  of  whom  is 
identified).’’  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  John  Ashbery 

Book  Week  pl4  S  4  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Gelpi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  18  ’66 
750w 


"The  reader  must  remark  her  mastery  of  her 
own  irregular,  emphatic  verse  lines,  her  wholly 
internal  modulations  and  cadence — for  she,  has 
all  but  relinquished  formal  structures.  .  .  . 
Effective  too  are  the  sustained  poetics  and 
meditative  unity  of  her  longer  poems,  ‘Autumn 
Sequence’  and  ‘Spring  Thunder.’  Part  2  of  this 
volume  contains  a  group  of  translations  .  . 
with  the  Dutch  originals  printed  after’  the 
whole  (why  not  face  to  face?)  Miss  Rich’s 
translations  are  strong;  they  add  an  unusual 
dimension  to  her  volume.  Most  highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:3218  Je  15  ’66  190w 
“One  Dutch  poet.  Gerrit  Achterberg.  is  one 
of  the  weirdest  and  most  brilliant  of  writers 
(I  wish  Miss  Rich  had  done  more  of  him): 
and  at  least  two  more,  Hendrik  De  Vries  and 
Leo  Vroman,  show  how  well  Dutch  poetrv 
compares  with  that  of  other  countries.  All  the 
translations  are  crisp  and  lively.  The  im¬ 
portance.  however,  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
original  poems.  .  .  .  What  has  been  dropped 
in  one  poem  seems  to  turn  up  in  another,  so 
that  the  whole  book  gives  an  impression  of 
having  the  continuity  and  force  of  a  single 
stream  of  contemplation.  .  .  .  One  feels  the 
leisure,  rest  and  elbowroom,  and  trusts  every 
cadence,  image  and  reflection.  .  .  The  only 
limits  are  the  necessary,  inevitable  limits  of 
a  trained  mind.”  Robert  Lowell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  J1  17  ’66  950w 


RICHARDSON,  JAMES  L.  Germany  and  the 
Atlantic  alliance;  the  interaction  of  strategy 
and  politics;  written  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Center  for  int.  affairs,  Harvard  Univers¬ 
ity.  403p  $8.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

355.03  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  ) — 
Politics  and  government.  Russia — Foreign 
relations  66-13184 

Written  “while  the  author  was  a  Research 
Associate  of  the  Center  for  International  Af¬ 
fairs,  Harvard  University,  [this!  book  has  two 
mam  themes:  the  relationship — and  at  times 
the  lack  of  relationship — between  politics  and 
strategy  in  the  nuclear  age;  and  the  tension 
between  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  NATO 
strategy  and  the  special  interests  of  one  of  the 
leading  NAIO  members.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Linisi  scnoiarly  study  .  .  .  sticks  closely  to 
the  grooves  of  NATO,  orthodoxy.  .  .  .  [The  au- 
thor  presents  his]  view  with  sincerity,  dedi- 
cated  scholarship  and  an  agreeable  literary 
style  that  makes  this  complex  book  comprehen- 
the  average  reader.  As  a  justification  of 
NATO  s  utility  in  the  past  it  is  impeccable;  as 
an  argument  for  its  indefinite  perpetuation  in 
the  future  however,  it  is  a  good  deal  less  con¬ 
vincing.  Aside  from  tending  to  take  current 
airangements  too  much  for  granted,  Richard - 
?™has  tried  to  squeeze  too  much  into  this 
book...  .  .  He  has  written  a  compendium  which 

specialist,  'Tut  .  wTcTTTTT'T^new  ground 

Tuch!"SeRon^dlrs:ttelt  by  ***  t0 

NY  Rev  of  Books  7:24  J1  28  '66  1350w 
,„"3liSharclsol}ls  'l001  reasonableness  is  inclined 
hi  u,T^ra-te  the  impact  of  personalities,  though 
he  iecoaiiizes  the  severe  weakening  of  Chan- 
of  n,,i£de?auer  s  Position  after  the  departure 
of  Dulles  from  the  scene.  Although  [this!  is 
unavoidably  an  interim  assessment  which  has 
aniia(ly  Pe?n. PXertaken  by  events,  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  and  .judicious  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  international  relations.” 

TLS  p897  S  29  ’66  500w 


R,See/Wato’  *'  A"  ed'  &  tr'  Plato’s  Republic. 

RICHARDSON,  GRACE.  Apples  every  day 
21  Ip  $3.50:  to  libs  &  schools  $3.27  Harper  ' 

„  .  65-20249 

Sheila  Davis  is  sent  [to  a  progressive 
Canadian  boarding  school]  when  her  divorced 


RICHARDSON,  JOANNA.  The  everlasting 
p?e$7  Verrydy  °f  Keats  and  his  friends.  255p 

S?,l  J°bn.  Brown.  Charles  Armitage 

Dilke,  Charles  Wentworth  Severn.  Joseph 
.  „  .  .  .  „  64-35812 

pA,  study  of  Charles  Armitage  Brown 
Charles  Dilke,  and  Joseph  Severn,  the  three 
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men  who  fought  to  create  the  reputation  of 
John  Keats.  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Tj,  4  fascinating  story  of  artistic  and  literary 
England  _  in  the  19th  century.  Miss  Richardson 
nas  obviously  done  more  than-  the  requisite 
amount  9f  research  (her  note  on  Keats’  fi¬ 
nances  is  authoritative),  has  performed  a 
scholarly  presentation,  and  has  covered  new 
and  worthwhile  ground,  particularly  that  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  publication  of  Keats’  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Fanny  Brawne.  Yet  the  book  suffers 
from  a  curious  dual  point  of  view;  the  author 
sides  with  whomever  she  is  writing  about, 
so  that  everyone  is  a  hero  in  his  own  para¬ 
graph,  but  no  one  is  presented  clearly  to  the 
reader.  .  .  .  The  book  has  no  clear  organiza¬ 
tion  save  for  a  rough  chronology;  events  and 
names  occur  pell-mell  and  personal  pronouns 
have  no  .referents.  .  .  .  Although  vitiated  by 
bad  writing,  the  book  is  worthwhile,  merely 
by  virtue  of  its  material,  and  should  be  in  a 
university  library.” 

Choice  3:211  My  '66  210w 


Miss  Richardson  has  worked  hard  among 
old  books  and  papers;  and  her  book  is  the 
better  for  that.  No  one.  perhaps,  knew  that 
we  wanted  this  book  before  it  was  written, 
but  now  that  it  has  arrived  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  it.”  Martin  Dodsworth 

New  Statesman  66:534  O  18  ’63  600w 
“In  spite  of  its  subtitle  this  is  no  study  of 
Keats.  Instead,  Miss  Richardson  gives  addi¬ 
tional  detail  from  some  known  but  unused 
sources  for  the  lives  of  Charles  Brown,  Joseph 
Severn,  and  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  as  il¬ 
lumined  by  the  poet's  influence.  Here  her 
Keatsian  light  glows  strongly  but  prismatically, 
passing  from  its  own  white  radiance  into  a 
dome  of  many-coloured  glass.” 

TLS  p690  S  13  '63  850w 


RICHARDSON,  JOANNA.  The  pre-eminent 
Victorian;  a  study  of  Tennyson,  313p  pi  $6 
Verry 

B  or  92  Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord  63-6178 
“A  biographically  oriented  study  of  Tenny¬ 
son  concentrating  upon  and  illuminating  his 
essential  Victorian  qualities.”  (Choice) 


"Written  with  skill  by  an  experienced  biog¬ 
rapher,  the  book  nonetheless  fails  to  provide 
the  reader  with  any  significant  new  facts  or 
interpretations  concerning  Tennyson  and  his 
times.  Its  accomplishment  is  simply  a  readable 
presentation,  chronologically  organized,  of  ma¬ 
terial  generally  familiar  to  scholars  of  the 
Victorian  period.  There  is  very  little  in  it  that 
probes  beneath  the  surface  into  the  chaotic 
turmoil  of  Tennyson’s  personality  and  ideas. 
One  hesitates  to  use  the  word  ‘superficial’  in 
characterizing  Ivliss  Richardson’s  study,  yet  a 
synonym  with  slightly  more  favorable  con¬ 
notations  would  be  appropriate.” 

Choice  3:311  Je  ’66  70w 


“With  the  aid  of  400  unpublished  letters 
from  the  poet’s  wife  Emily,  [the  author]  re¬ 
creates  a  sympathetic  if  somewhat  cosy  do¬ 
mestic  background,  a  further  proof  that  many 
of  the  great  Victorian  achievements  were 
nourished  in  the  slightly  nursery  atmosphere 
of  Victorian  interiors.  .  .  .  The  book  reads 
pleasantly,  and  is  erudite  without  a  display 
of  footnotes.  All  that  finally  emerges,  however, 
is  a  sepia  portrait  enlivened  by  affectionate 
but  rather  condescending  smiles.  We  have  a 
stricter  duty  to  the  past,  I  think,  than  this.” 
Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  64:782  N  30  62  300w 

TLS  pl08  F  15  ’63  500w 


RICHARDSON,  S.  D.  Forestry  in  communist 
China.  237p  il  $6.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 
634.9  Forests  and  forestry — China  (People’s 
Republic  of  China,  1949-  )  65-26176 

The  director  of  research  of  the  New  Zealand 
forest  service  toured  China  in  1963.  This  book 
provides  an  “account  of  forestry  and  forest 
industries  in  Communist  China.  .  .  .  Vegetation, 
soil  typos,  and  land-use  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail:  the  production  and  consumption  of  forest 
products  are  studied;  estimates  of  tree  cover 
and  stocking  are  made;  forest  nursery  practice 
is  described;  and  China’s  forest  industries  are 
discussed.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  impact 
of  Michurinism  on  science  and  forestry  in  China 
and  another  to  arboriculture.  A  series  of  ap¬ 
pendices  .  .  .  includes  .  .  .  the  production  and 
consumption  of  forest  products  in  China;  future 
requirements  and  trade  prospects;  estimates 
of  tree  cover  and  stocking  densities  over  large 
areas;  and  notes  on  more  than  100  arid-zone 


plant  species,  currently  used  in  sand  stabiliza¬ 
tion  projects  in  north  and  northwest  China.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“This  readable  survey  ...  is  the  only  work 
ot  its  kind  in  English  and  provides  an  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  information  culled  from  personal 
observation,  official  services  and  scattered  refer¬ 
ences.  Contains  interesting  material  on  ad¬ 
ministration,  philosophy,  and  practice  of  for¬ 
estry  research  and  development  as  well  as  more 
technical  material.” 

Choice  3:692  O  '66  14Uw 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Boorman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  31  ’66  400w 
“[This]  is  a  timely  and  competent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  forestry  literature.  .  .  .  The  book’s  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  apparent  on  every  page.  Richards 
writes  as  one  neither  for  nor  against  Com¬ 
munism.  He  is  concerned  soiely  with  setting 
down  facts,  as  he  saw  them  and  as  he  evaluates 
them,  and  their  probable  role  in  China’s  fu¬ 
ture.  Yet,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  book  deals 
with  a  problem  more  basic  to  China  than  Com¬ 
munistic  ideology  or  military  supremacy.  .  .  . 
For  forestry,  in  its  protective  aspects,  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  greater  importance  to  present-day 
China  than  to  any  country  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  only  a  unique  source  of  information 
hitherto  unobtainable,  but  a  vivid  and  con¬ 
vincing  study  of  the  greatest  forestry  effort 
known  to  history.”  Tom  Gill 

Science  153:967  Ag  26  '66  550w 


R1CHERT,  WILLIAM.  Aren’t  you  even  gonna 
kiss  me  good-by?  247p  $4.60  McKay 

66-13788 

"What  do  you  do  when  faced  with  debts  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  close  brush  with  paternity,  a 
father  who  is  notoriously  tight  with  a  dollar, 
and  a  girl  named  Lisa  who  just  might  warm  up 
if  you  can  raise  r.he  plane  fare  to  follow  her 
to  Hawaii?  If  you’re  seventeen-year-old  Jimmy 
Rearden — the  high-school  voluptuary  of  Wes¬ 
ton,  Illinois — you  turn  Chicago  upside  down  in 
a  frantic  search  for  funds  that  leaves  the  au¬ 
thorities  reeling.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“I  am  not  too  sure  just  what  the  purpose  of 
this  novel  is.  If  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
funny — and  it  was,  in  spots — then  there  should 
have  been  more  humor  and  less  sex.  If  the 
author  was  telling  us  that  Jimmy  was  heading 
for  the  same  psychiatrist  who  treated  Holden 
Caulfield,  then  he  shouldn't  have  bothered; 
we  knew  that  already.  If  he  is  simply  giving 
us  a  ‘page  from  life,'  then  why  pick  such  a 
dull  life?  This  reader,  for  one,  just  couldn’t 
get  interested  in  Jimmy’s  one-track  activities. 
.  .  .  Author  Richert  does  have  an  interesting, 
generally  fast  moving  style.  Some  of  his  char¬ 
acters  .  .  .  are  the  stuff  of  which  good  fiction 
is  made.  At  times,  the  dialogue  is  clever  and 
funny.”  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:76  My  15  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  24  ’66  260w 
“Rlchert's  often  riotously  funny  first  novel 
.  .  .  for  all  his  occasional  crudity  .  .  .  often 
captures  the  teenage  mind  and  atmosphere 
superbly.  .  .  .  Richert  is  certainly  no  Salinger 
(few  are),  nor  yet  quite  an  Amis  (at  Amis’s 
best),  but  he  richly  deserves  that  over-used 
title,  'a  very  promising  writer,’  delivered  with¬ 
out  condescension.  Teenage  readers,  as  well  as 
adults,  will  like  this  novel,  and  public  libraries 
which  do  not  have  nervous  selectors  should 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  read  it.”  Eric 
Moon 

Library  J  91:967  F  15  ’66  220w 
"In  spite  of  collecting  some  of  the  wages  of 
his  sin — like  a  punch  in  the  mouth — Jimmy's 
adventures  are  hardly  sordid:  they  are  funny 
and  joyous.  Mr.  Richert  stereotypes  his  hero’s 
parents  on  the  style  of  Jackie  Gleason's 
‘Honeymooners.’  But  with  Jimmy’s  own 
peer  group  he  has  the  range;  they  rocket 
around  Chicago’s  environs  careening  from  one 
outrage  to  another  in  a  farcical  chase  that  has 
its  moments  of  truth.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  12  ’66  200w 


RICHIE,  DONALD.  The  films  of  Akira  Kuro¬ 
sawa.  218p  i]  $11  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
791.43  Kurosawa.  Akira.  Moving  pictures 

65-26695 

For  descriptive  note,  other  reviewT  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“Superlatives  are  in  order.  .  .  .  The  book  may 
be  the  most  intensive  study  ever  made  of  a 
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RICHiE,  DONALD — Continued 
single  motion  picture  director  and  his  work.  It 
is  a  truly  superb,  profusely  illustrated,  rather 
expensive  book  and  one  not  to  be  missed.  A 
thorough  bibliography  and  a  complete  filmog¬ 
raphy  are  included.  The  films  are  analyzed  in 
terms  of  story,  characterization,  treatment, 
production,  and  camera  with  a  separate  chap¬ 
ter  on  Kurosawa’s  method,  technique,  and 
style.  Film  scholarship  is  coming  of  age  at 
last.” 

Choice  3:137  Ap  '66  130w 

TLS  pl45  F  24  ’66  200w 


RICHIE,  DONALD.  The  Japanese  movie:  an  il¬ 
lustrated  history.  200p  $10  Japan  publications 
791.43  Moving  pictures — History  66-12172 

A  survey  of  Japanese  films  “from  their  tum- 
of-the-century  beginnings  (as  a  sort  of  adjunct 
to  classic  theater)  right  down  to  the  modern 
and  varied  cinema  of  today.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Index. 


Choice  3:324  Je  ’66  130w 
“Because  the  author  sees  Japan  itself  mir¬ 
rored  in  its  films,  the  reader  learns  about  more 
than  movies.  He  gains  an  insight  into  the 
essential  character  of  a  people.”  G.  L>.  Mc- 
Bonald 

Library  J  90:5412  D  15  '65  170w 
“Aimed  at  American  readers,  this  book  is  an 
engaging  and  valuable  survey  of  the  wide  range 
of  Japanese  films.  .  .  .  Mr.  Richie  provides 
incisive  analyses  of  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  Japanese  toward  tragic  themes  and  end¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  He  explains  why  Japanese  film¬ 
makers  have  so  often  illumined  the  problems 
of  the  present  by  setting  them  in  the  past. 
.  .  .  [He  does  not]  take  sufficient  recognition 
of  the  extravagant  and  flamboyant  style  of  act¬ 
ing,  derived  from  Kabuki,  that  is  used  in  many 
Japanese  films.  .  .  .  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated.  Unfortunately,  the  captions  axe 
hard  to  read,  and  too  often  one  must  search 
for  the  illustrations  that  accompany  the  text. 
Mr.  Richie  has  a  bad  tendency  to  refer  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  various  periods  of  Japanese  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  without  defining  them  for  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  reader.”  Bosley  Crowther 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  17  ’66  700w 


RICH  MAN,  BARRY  M.  Soviet  management; 
with  significant  American  comparisons.  279p 
$7.95 ;  to  schools  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 
658  Industrial  management  65-12169 

“The  object  [of  this  book]  is  to  examine 
those  aspects  of  the  over-all  politico- economic- 
cultural  environment  which  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  critical  Soviet  management  activ¬ 
ities  at  the  enterprise  level,  from  whence  pro¬ 
duction  and  wealth  come.  .  .  .  We  examine 
the  enterprise  manager  not  only  in  isolation 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  forces  above  him 
which  influence  his  behavior.  Within  this 
framework  we  focus  on  the  processes  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  Soviet  industrial  management  and  the 
role  and  significance  of  management  in  Russia’s 
economic  progress.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical  re¬ 
ferences.  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  Francis  Canavan 

America  112:682  My  8  ’65  40w 
“Richman’s  book  might  be  viewed  as  havmg 
added  value  because  of  its  inclusion  of  com¬ 
parisons  with  American  managerial  behavior 
Some  of  these  are  rather  interesting,  although 
quite  limited  in  scope.  .  .  .  The  scholarly  con¬ 
tribution  .  .  .  would  seem  to  lie  in  its  indica¬ 
tions  of  change  between  the  prewar  and  post¬ 
war  eras  of  Soviet  management.  .  .  .  [Plowever] 
out  of  three  major  areas  of  potential  change 
one  is  virtually  ignored  (control  over  the  enter¬ 
prises  by  the  State  Bank)  and  the  other  two 
(party  relations  with  enterprise  management 
and  management  background  and  careers)  are 
examined  so  sketchily  as  to  inspire  no  con¬ 
fidence  whatsoever  in  the  results  obtained 
For  the  nonspecialist,  other  works  cover  much 
the  same  ground  and  are  written  in  more  in¬ 
teresting  style.  Richman’s  book  also  suffers 
from  the  absence  of  an  index.”  David  Gran  ink 
Am  Eccm  R  56:263  Mr  ’66  700w 
“The  importance  of  the  Soviet  manager 
has  been  very  well  handled.  .  .  .  Because  'of 
the  high  quality  of  this  book,  its  lucid  style 
and  the  exceptional  timeliness  of  the  topic  it 
is  suitable  for  economists  and  educated  readers 
For  larger  public  and  educational  libraries.” 
ii.  ±1.  ±5emt 

Library  J  90:3031  J1  ’65  lOOw 


RICH  MAN,  HARRY.  A  hell  of  a  life,  by  Harry 
Richman  with  Richard  Gehman.  242p  pi  $4.95 
Duel] 

B  or  92  64-24482 

The  autobiography  of  the  vaudeville  star  and 
nightclub  entertainer  who  was  famous  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties. 


Reviewed  by  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  26:139  J1  1  ’66  450w 
“This  is  rags  to  riches  to  rags  story  of  Harry 
Richman  whose  special  talent  catapulted  him 
to  fame,  wealth  and  chances  to  gratify  his 
unlimited  talents  for  drinking  and  lechery, 
while  he  felt  subconsciously  that  he  was  a 
ham  actor  and  a  buhl  in  a  sleazy  environ¬ 
ment.  The  $13,000,000  he  says  he  made  during 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s  were  squandered  on  crass¬ 
ly  extravagant  living.  In  1936,  he  made  an 
almost  fatal  two-way  trans-Atlantic  flight,  to 
prove  to  himself  that  he  could  do  what  no¬ 
body  else  had  ever  done  before,  and  so  con¬ 
vince  his  subconscious  that  he  was  not  a  bum. 
In  his  early  50’s  his  voice  began  to  fail, 
leaving  him  panic-stricken  and  forgotten  by 
his  following.  .  .  .  For  all  theater  collections.” 
W.  H.  Matthews 

Library  J  91:2326  My  1  ’66  130w 
“It  must  be  concluded  that  the  title  [Rich¬ 
man]  has  chosen  for  his  book  (written  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  veteran  slick-paper  journal¬ 
ist  Richard  Gehman)  is  meant  to  imply  eu¬ 
phoria.  There  is  no  bitterness.  .  .  .  His  story 
is  recalled  informally  in  these  pages,  the  good 
times  along  with  the  bad  .  .  .  his  first  breaks 
m  the  Follies  and  the  Scandals,  his  adventures 
at  the  Club  Richman,  one  of  the  more  glitter¬ 
ing  speakies  of  the  prohibition  era.  Here  are 
liis  three  marriages,  his  boudoir  athletics  .  .  . 
the  impetus  that  radio  gave  to  his  later  career, 
lus  unfortunate  venture  into  pictures.  One  of 
the  more  interesting  chapters  tells  of  his 
round  trip  flight  to  London.”  Abel  Green 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  25  ’66  600w 


RICHTER,  CONRAD.  A  country  of  strangers. 

169p  $3.95  Knopf 

66-14921 

This  is  a  “chronicle  of  [Stone  Girl]  a  white 
girl  captive  of  the  Indians  returned  against  her 
will  to  her  white  home.  .  .  .  Her  reception 
here,  her  rejection  and  that  of  her  Indian  son 
by  her  Caucasian  father  and  sister  .  .  .  the 
conflicts  of  her  Indian  upbringing  with  the 
white  way  of  life  [are  related].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  A  companion  novel  to  The  Light  in  the 
Forest  (BRD  1953). 


[Richter]  writes  of  the  frontier,  of  Fort  De¬ 
troit,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania  as  they  must  have  seemed  to  a 
white  girl  who  has  lived  so  long  in  Indian 
captivity  that  she  thinks  as  one  of  them  .... 
f.he  most  pleasant  part  of  [this  story]  is 
that  which  has  to  do  with  Stone  Girl’s  life  with 
the  Lenm  Lenape  before  she  begins  her  long 
journey.  .  .  .  The  whites  as  she  finds  them 
are  an  arrogant,  tricky  lot;  .  .  .  and  this  wall 
ot  contempt  which  shuts  her  in  wherever  she 
5°,®?  result s  too  often  in  episodes  that  are  so 
cold  that  they  seem  lifeless.  Nor  has  Mr. 
^tef,  quite,,.  solved  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
mnwdod6  Junian  ldl0m:  the  dialogue  is  toS 
Skfl111  unpronounceable  words  imme- 
Sej[.  f5lloY(.ed  by  J-d.e'r  English  equivalent. 
Weeks  sult  ls  archaic  and  stilted.”  Edward 

Atlantic  217:131  Je  '66  330w 
Best  Sell  26:76  My  15  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Scott 

Book  Week  pll  My  22  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:99,  Je  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:733  D  ’66  130w  [YA] 

tv,  o agui n  the  author’s1  sympathy  is  with 
arid  *R?.,a,n.s  as  tie  defends  their  way  of  living 
ami  think, ng  and  their  hatred  of  the  whit? 

their  tribes0  wpn0V<Tr  their  lands  and  scattered 
uieir  rriDes.  Indian  lore  and  legend q  in+or 

woven  in  the  narrative.  The  characters  a^ 
well  drawn  especially  Stone  Girl  tom  between 
real  identity  and  her  lovalty  to  her  Indian 

Library  j  91:2089  Ap  15  ’66  170w  [YA] 
Library  J  91:3271  Je  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 
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Reviewed  by  William  Du  Bois 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  J1  10  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:27  My  14  ’66  1150w 

TLS  p997  N  3  ’66  130w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxxix  summer  ”66  60w 


RICHTER,  ED.  The  making  of  a  pilot.  155p  il 
$3.75  Westminster  press 
629.13  Air  pilots — Juvenile  literature.  Air¬ 
planes — Piloting- — Juvenile  literature 

66-13981 

An  “account  of  the  process  involved  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  fly.  ...  In  the  three  parts  of  tire 
book  the  author  covers  his  own  initiation  to 
flying  as  a  private  pilot,  the  training  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  pilot  with  the  TWA,  and  the  work  of 
pilots  in  the  Navy.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  ten.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“[This  is]  attractively  written  .  .  .  [and]  in 
addition  to  its  value  as  a  career  book,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  informative  and  entertaining.  .  .  . 
Young  readers  will  appreciate  this  .  .  .  especi¬ 
ally  when  considering  a  future  in  aviation.” 
Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  ’66  SOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  ’66 
60w 


RICHTER,  G.  M.  A.  The  furniture  of  the 
Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans.  369p  il  $25 
Phaidon 

749  Furniture,  Roman.  Furniture,  Greek. 

Furniture.  Etruscan  66-2601 

“The  author  has  traced  the  development  of 
.  .  .  types  of  furniture  from  the  Mycenaean 
era  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  has  included 
Egyptian  prototypes,  [rewriting]  her  earlier 
work.  Ancient  Furniture  (1926),  enlarging  the 
Etruscan  and  the  Roman  sections  and  bringing 
up-to-date  the  Greek  section  with  the  inclusion 
of  information  on  the  recently  discovered  actual 
wooden  pieces  and  the  5th-  and  4th-cen.tury 
vases.  She  has  also  added  short  chapters  on 
the  use  of  coverings  and  fabrics.”  (Library  J) 
Appendix:  Linear  perspective  in  representations 
of  Greek  and  Roman  furniture.  Bibliography. 
List  of  illustrations.  Index  of  localities. 


“Ancient  descriptions  supplement  the  abun¬ 
dant  illustrations  of  actual  examples  and  rep¬ 
resentations  of  them  in  sculpture,  painting, 
gems  and  coins.  The  book  is  a  reference  tool 
for  any  problem  in  dating  or  authenticating  art 
that  represents  a  piece  of  furniture.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations  are  excellent — in  668  figures  only 
one  seems  inadequate  (Fig.  7  does  not  show  the 
thrones  well).  .  .  .  The  careful  footnotes  and 
indices  are  admirable  and  the  appendix  on 
perspective  is  a  valuable  bonus.”  M.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son 

Class  World  60:12  S  ’66  200w 
“More  than  half  of  the  volume  is  given  to 
photographs  which  have  been  carefully  searched 
out  from  museums  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  This  thoroughly  documented  and 
scholarly  work  is  recommended  for  all  larger 
libraries  and  should  be  considered  for  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  applied  arts.”  Paul  von  Khrum 
Library  J  91:2476  My  15  ’66  lOOw 


RICHTER,  GISELA  MARIE  AUGUSTA.  The 
portraits  of  the  Greeks.  3v  il  pi  $75  N.Y. 
graphic 

704.94  Art,  Greek.  Sculpture,  Greek.  Greece 
—Biography — Portraits 

“A  compilation  of  all  the  identified  portraits 
(from  sculptures,  coins,  mosaics)  of  over 
150  notable  ancient  Greeks;  more  than  2,000 
photographs,  as  well  as  a  brief  biography  of 
each  personality  and  a  summary  of  what 
literary  sources  tell  of  his  appearance."  (Book 
Week) 


"Aside  from  the  quantity  of  information  it 
contains,  the  book  is  valuable  because  it  as¬ 
sembles  in  one  spot  works  which,  scattered  as 
they  are  in  museums  strewn  over  two  con¬ 
tinents,  are  ordinarily  seen  in  isolation  from 
each  other.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:166  Mr  ’66  300w 
Book  Week  p6  D  12  ’65  40w 
Reviewed  by  M.  1.  Finley 

New  Statesman  70:611  O  22  ’65  300w 
“Miss  Richter  treats  her  great  subject  in  the 
traditional  way,  collecting  literary  evidence  and 
assembling  the  copies  of  portraits,  basing  her 


identification  on  descriptions  and  inscriptions. 
Moreover  she  aims  at  completeness,  at  least  in 
her  catalogues,  and  at  very  full  coverage  in 
the  illustrations.  Consequently  the  plates  of 
these  three  volumes  are  less  appealing  than  Mr. 
Hirmer's  photographs  (there  are  only  a  few 
full-page  illustrations)  but  they  are  more 
soberly  informative.  .  .  .  Miss  Richter’s  book 
also  allows  us  to  form  our  own  opinion  about 
the  value  of  Roman  copies.  Though  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  have  no  work  among  the  portraits 
where  the  original  as  well  as  Roman  replicas 
are  preserved,  the  degree  of  variety  among 
the  copies  gives  a  good  measure  of  their  general 
reliability.”  E.  H.  Oombrich 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:3  Ja  6  ’66  700w 
“The  portraits  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  of  their  subjects  so  that  the  book  is 
primarily  a  gallery  of  portraits  and  not  a  history 
of  portraiture.  A  history  is,  however,  supplied 
by  the  introduction,  and  Miss  Richter  shows 
herself  fully  aware,  as  indeed  her  studies  of 
portraiture  published  over  these  past  ten  years 
have  proved,  of  the  problems  involved.  ...  In 
a  very  few  places  the  reader  may  disagree  or 
ask  for  more.  The  large  copy  of  the  Corinna 
found  m  Salamis,  Cyprus,  was  probably  dis¬ 
covered  too  late  for  inclusion.  .  .  .  The  fact  that 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia  were  found  with 
fragments  of  chariot  hardly  justifies  putting 
the  fully  draped,  expansive  figures  in  the  chariot 
at  the  apex  of  the  Mausoleum.  But  these  are 
minor  points.  The  book  is  a  superb  achieve¬ 
ment  for  which  students  of  Greek  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  history  will  be  deeply  grateful.” 

TLS  p903  O  7  ’65  700w 


RICHTER,  HANS.  Dada:  art  and  anti-art.  246p 
il  pi  col  pi  $6.95  McGraw 
709.04  Dadaism  65-19077 

A  history  of  Dada  “from  its  beginnings  in 
the  Cabaret  Voltaire  in  Zurich  through  the 
current  neo-Dada  artists  of  the  Pop  group.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Ri enter  is  best  known  for  his  film  ‘Dreams 
that  Money  Can  Buy’  with  Leger,  Max  Ernst, 
Duchamp,  Calden  Man  Ray  and  others  in 
the  cast.  .  .  .  [His]  book  complements  rather 
than  replaces  the  1951  [Robert  Burns]  Mother- 
well  anthology,  Dada  Painters  and  Poets  IBRD 
19521.” 

Choice  3:512  S  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  yv.  Foell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  2  '66 
150w 

“This  is  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  nine 
proposed  volumes,  devoted  to  the  men  and 
movements  that  shaped  modern  art.  Hans 
Richter,  a  leading  Dadaist  himself,  has  written 
a  very  readable  volume.  .  .  .  The  Dada  develop¬ 
ment  in  Berlin,  New  York,  Zurich,  Hanover, 
Cologne  and  Pans  is  discussed  with  a  generous 
serving  of  the  text  of  the  literary  efforts  and 
manifestoes  (in  English  translation)  which  were 
a  vital .  part  of  the  movement.  Photographs  of 
the  artists  and  some  of  their  work  add  to  the 
volume’ s  interest.  The  illustrations,  coupled 
with  an  appendix  of  Tzara’s  Zurich  Chronicle 
and  a  workable  bibliography  including  per¬ 
iodicals  .  .  .  add  up  to  a  good  survey  of  this 
tumultuous  movement.  Recommended  for  all 
art  collections.”  W.  J  Dane 

Library  J  91:2322  My  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:36  Ap  2  ’66  420w 


muituK,  haul.  Fallible  man;  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Charles  Kelbley.  (His  Philosophy 
of  the  will,  pt.  2,  bk.  1)  224p  $7.50;  pa  $1.95 
Regnery 

128  Man  65-16280 

The  author  ‘takes  up  the  question:  How  must 
man  be  constituted  so  as  to  be  subject  to  err? 
And  he  finds  man’s1  fallibility  to  be  rooted  in 
his  non-coincidence  with  himself,  in  his  gran¬ 
deur  and  his  misery.  .  .  .  Linguistic  analysis 
of  the  relation  of  noun  and  verb  as  well  as  re¬ 
flection  on  such  themes  as  character,  happiness, 
respect,  power,  and  worth  serves  to  illuminate 
man’s  flawed  nature.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aqui¬ 
nas,  Descartes,  Kant,  and  other  philosoph¬ 
ers  .  contribute  to  the  development  of 

Ricoeur’s  [thesis].”  (Choice) 


As  the  first  part  of  Ricoeur’s  Philosophie 
de  la  volontd  to  be  translated  into  English,  this 
is  an  important  book.  A  faulty  table  of  contents 
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RICCEUR,  PAUL — Continued 
mars  the  paperbound  edition,  as  do  some  infe¬ 
licitous  translations  and  grammatical  and  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  both  editions.  Helpful  notes 
and  introduction.” 

Choice  3:40  Mr  ’66  170w 
“The  publication  of  Fallible  Man  reveals  the 
work  of  a  profound  analyst  whose  concern 
is  the  human  ‘pathetique’ — one  whose  reflec¬ 
tion  on  man’s  ‘faultness’  is  ultimately  a  re¬ 
discovery  of  that  wholeness  which  constitutes 
the  quest  for  meaning  itself.  Ricoeur  insists 
that  the  ‘pathetique  of  misery’  (that  is  'that 
man  is  by  nature  fragile  and  liable  to  err’)  is 
wholly  accessible  to  pure  reflection  .  .  .  and 
proceeds  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  ‘pathetique’ 
and  the  transcendental  imagination  by  way  of 
reflection  on  and  comprehension  of  human  ac¬ 
tion  and  feeling.  The  result  is  a  brilliant  an¬ 
thropology  of  fallibilism  whose  complexity  and 
sustained  intellectual  rigor  can  only  be  feebly 
suggested  in  a  brief  review.”  C.  R.  Stinnette 

J  Religion  46:60  Ja  ’66  900w 


RIDDEL,  JOSEPH  N.  The  clairvoyant  eye;  the 
poetry  and  poetics  of  Wallace  Stevens.  308p 
$7.50  La.  state  univ.  press 
811  Stevens.  Wallace  65-24679 

The  co-bibliographer  (with  S.  F.  Morse)  of 
The  Wallace  Stevens  Checklist  and  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Stevens  Criticism  “examines  Stevens’ 
poetry  with  regard  to  his  poetic  theory.  The 
author’s  primary  assumption  is  that  Stevens' 
changes  in  style  and  idea  were  progressive 
and  cumulative,  that  his  poetic  development 
was  synonymous  with  a  growth  in  self-aware¬ 
ness.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Indexes  to  titles  and  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Wells 

Am  Lit  38:410  N  ’66  550w 
“This  study  [is]  by  all  odds  the  most 
rigorous  examination  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Addressed  to  the  scholar  rather  than  the 
novice,  the  evaluation  of  the  major  long  poems 
fully  defines  Stevens’  modern  courage  to  be. 
Many  long  standing  ambiguities  defeating 
earlier  critics  are  finally  resolved.  Riddel 
moves  with  ease  through  the  chronology 
of  Stevens,  and  through  the  total  history  of 
the  criticism.  Although  the  distinctions  of  the 
poet’s  lyricism  are  neglected  in  the  process, 
the  stature  established  by  this  book  will 
scarcely  be  challenged  by  future  studies.  The 
documentation  is  copious,  in  its  explication 
and  reference." 

Choice  3:311  Je  ’66  lOOw 


“[This]  ambitious  study  ...  is  flawed  by 
various  omissions,  by  an  imperfect  perspective 
which  treats  all  of  Stevens’  work,  good  and 
bad,  with  equal  care,  and  by  a  failure  to  make 
the  most  of  otherwise  excellently  handled 
themes.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  over- elaborate, 

tedious  sections  dealing  with  Stevens’  less 
successful  volumes  [might  have  been  cut].  .  .  . 
Space  might  have  appeared  also  for  discussing 
Stevens  and  Existentialism,  a  topic  which  Rid¬ 
del  introduces  and  alludes  to  in  several  places 
[but]  .  .  .  leaves  unresolved.  .  .  .  These  res¬ 
ervations  aside,  however.  The  Clairvoyant  Eye 
is  the  best  long  study  of  Stevens  to  date  and 
should  remain  a  standard  work.  ...  Its  value 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  its  treatment  of  Stevens’ 
over-all  career,  in  its  exposition  of  Stevens’ 
philosophy,  and  in  the  several  most  in¬ 
sightful  explications  of  key  poems.”  R  L 
Peters 

J  Aesthetics  25:109  fall  '66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  G.  C.  Gaughan 

Mod  Lang  J  50:507  N  ’66  1150w 


“Joseph  N.  Riddel’s  study  of  Stevens’s  poetn 
and  poetics  is  the  best  of  the  books  we  hav< 
had.  Its  value  is  likely  to  remain.  Rid¬ 

del’s  argument  [is]  ‘for  the  development  oi 
Stevens  from  poet  of  sensation  to  poet  of  th< 
act  of  the  mind.’  He  makes  an  effective  cast 
as  he  approaches  the  chief  poems  in  eaci 
season  of  the  poet’s  life.  .  .  .  One  of  Mr.  Rid¬ 
del  s  advantages  is  that  having  shared  in  the 
compilation  of  Stevens’s  bibliography  he  know1 
where  the  poems  are  and  where  thev  belong  ’ 
N.  H.  Pearson 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Mr  20  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Lentricchia 
Poetry-  109:202  D  ’66  430w 


Va  Q  R  42  :c  summer  ’66  120w 


RIDLER.  ANNE,  ed. 
three  thanksgivings. 


Poems,  centuries  and 
See  Traherne,  T. 


RIDLEY,  F.  Public  administration  in  France, 
by  F.  Ridley  and  J.  Blonde!:  with  an  introd. 
by  Peter  Campbell.  336p  $6.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
354.44  France — Politics  and  government 

65-2871 


“In  France,  a  strong  executive  has  often 
been  feared  fo-r  its  possible  misuse  of  the 
imposing  and  powerful  administrative  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  state.  The  authors  of  this  .  .  . 
book  explain  not  only  the  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment,  central  and  local,  but  also  how  it  works: 
.  .  .  the  organisation  of  the  ministries,  the 
external  services,  the  training  and  background 
of  civil  servants,  the  ethos  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  its  place  in  the  context  of  French  life.  .  .  . 
Part  I  explains  the  historical,  constitutional 
and  political  framework  of  administration; 
Part  II  deals  with  the,  organisation  of  several 
of  the  departments,  service  by  service.  There 
follows  a  conclusion,  with  .  .  .  generalisa¬ 

tions.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Ehrmann 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:436  Je  ’66  850w 


“While  logically  organized  and  written  with 
directness  and  fluency,  [this]  is  not  exciting  or 
even  very  easy  reading.  Some  sections  more 
nearly  resemble  a  manual  of — formal — organiza¬ 
tion  than  a  critique  of  French  administration, 
and  these  may  prove  most  useful  as  a  reference 
handbook.  Though  this  work  is  by  no  means  a 
study  of  constitutional  and  administrative  law 
like  so  many  of  the  treatments  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  France  and  other  Continental  countries, 
its  basic  approach  has  a  heavily  legal  and  in¬ 
stitutional  flavor.  There  is  rather  little  em¬ 
phasis  upon  social  and  ecological  forces  of  past 
and  present  and  their  impact  upon  admin¬ 
istration  or  upon  the  behavior  of  French  ad¬ 
ministrators.”  F.  C.  Mosher 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:167  Ja  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:457  J1  ’66  150w 
Economist  215:1289  Je  12  ’65  340w 


“Messrs.  Ridley  and  Blondel  have  brought 
to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  public  admin¬ 
istration  in  France  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  government  in  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
public,  but  one  that  is  illuminated  and  in¬ 
formed  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  French 
administrative  history.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  the  continuities  rather  than  the  aberra¬ 
tions  and  secular  trends  that  are  most  firmly 
remarked.  The  product  is  a  reference  work  on 
French  administration  likely  to  occupy  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  literature.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thors]  probably  overestimate  the  statics  and 
underestimate  the  dynamics  of  the  new  presi¬ 
dency."  Rowland  Egger 

Pol  Sci  Q  80:672  D  ’65  500w 


The  authors  of  this  book  have  usefully  sum¬ 
marized  a  lot  of  information  in  a  convenient 
torm.  Their  work  is  primarily  addressed  to 
students — and  to  determined  students.  Their 
style  is  very  sober  and  they  have  reproduced 
a  lot  of  the  dry  facts  of  the  old-fashioned 
treatises.  They  give  plenty  of  space  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  hierarchy.  They  are  more  concerned 
with  institutions  than  with  human  beings. 
Very  few  striking  individual  administrators  are 
mentioned  by  name,  let  alone  portrayed.  Never¬ 
theless  this  book,  if  only  by  its  very  range, 
will  be  found  stimulating.” 

TLS  p309  Ap  32  '65  750w 


RIEFF,  PHILIP.  The  triumph  of  the  thera¬ 
peutic;  uses  of  faith  after  Freud.  274p  $5.95 
Harper 


ibu.19  Belief  and  doubt 


Because  of  the  nature  of  his  moral  prin- 
dples  the  therapeutic  is,  according  to  the 
author,  the  basic  revolutionary  type  of  our 
nmw  cutting  across  all  lines  that  divide  men 
m  the  social  order.  He  is  the  true  unbeliever, 
the  postulant  of  an  anticreed,  using  all  faiths 
or  none  in  the  systematic  pursuit  of  his  sense 
of  well-being  .  .  [This  book]  probes  modern 
culture  and  its  revolutionizes — Freud  and  his 
s y <’ < ;es s or- ("tit  i  c  s  .  .  to  explain  the  character 

of  the  therapeutic  and  his  culture.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Portions  of  this  work  appeared 
previously  m  Encounter.  Commentary,  and 
elsewhere.  Bibliography.  Index. 


r  oi  any  who  might  seek  a  theoretical  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  lack  of  relevance  of  religious 
commitment  to  contemporary  American  society, 
this  volume  is  a  superb  contribution  The 

triumph  of  the  therapeutic’  represents  a  'calm 
and  profoundly  reasonable  revolt  of  the  private 
man  against  all  doctrinal  traditions  urging  the 
salvation  of  the  self  through  identification  with 
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the  purposes  of  community.’  ...  I  could  pay 
no  higher  tribute  to  this  work  than  to  say 
it  is  a  profoundly  disturbing  book.  There  is 
much  with  which  the  Christian  cannot  agree, 
but  the  challenge  thrown  to  the  reader  is  to 
make  sure  that  he  disagrees  for  J;he  right  rea¬ 
sons.  No  individual  who  professes  to  take  his 
Christianity  seriously  can  afford  to  by-pass  the 
indictment  this  volume  presents  in  unmistak¬ 
able  terms.”  B.  F.  Biever 

America  114:447  Ap  2  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  B.  J.  Bergen 

Am  Soc  R  31:896  D  ’66  700w 
“This  new  and  extremely  ambitious  work 
by  Philip  Rieff,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  his  memorable  first  book,  Freud: 
The  Mind  of  the  Moralist.  Intellectually  it  is 
even  more  absorbing  because  of  its  revolution¬ 
ary  implications  in  the  spheres  of  morals  and 
culture.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  book  is  hard 
to  read  and  digest.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
language,  which  is  a  non-conductor.  .  .  .  The 
parts  of  the  book  that  I  found  truly  valuable 
are  those  dealing  with  Freud,  Jung  and  Wil¬ 
helm  Reich,  respectively.  .  .  .  However,  [Rieff] 
generalizes  too  much  from  certain  trends  in 
our  society  which  are  by  no  means  decisive  as 
yet.”  Philip  Rahv 

Book  Week  p4  F  6  ’66  1350w 
Choice  3:469  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Don  Browning 

Christian  Century  83:465  Ap  13  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  George  Adeiman 

Library  J  91:1911  Ap  1  ’66  190w 
“There  are  grounds,  in  logic  and  in  evidence, 
to  disagree  with  Rieff’s  prediction  that  cul¬ 
ture  can  exist  without  unquestioning  com¬ 
mitments  to  ideals  and  taboos.  .  .  .  [However, 
this  is]  a  work  of  great  force  and  originality. 
Like  Camus,  Professor  Rieff  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  third  way,  other  than  defending  old 
orthodoxies  or  fighting  for  new  ones.  Today’s 
therapeutic  is  a  metaphysical  rebel.  Like 
Camus’  writing  also,  Rieff’s  best  passages  are 
breathtaking  in  their  leaps  across  ideas  and  in 
their  stunning  insights.  At  other  times  he 
piles  on  his  ideas  unbearably,  and  the  epi¬ 
grammatic  compactness  of  his  style  gives  way 
to  elipticai  writing  that  forces  annoying  back¬ 
tracking.  But  overall  the  book  sustains  high 
intellectuality.”  Seymour  Rubenfeld 

New  Repub  154:30  Mr  19  ’66  150w 
“No  review  can  do  justice  to  the  richness 
of  [this  book],  .  .  .  The  author  has  chosen 
to  concentrate  on  [Jung,  Reich  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence]  because  each  of  them  advocated  a 
different  shift  from  an  analytic  to  a  prophetic 
position  .  .  .  Rieff  shows  how  each  of  them 
started  where  Freud  left  off,  with  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  .  .  .  Here  we  are  then,  according 

to  Mr.  Rieff:  in  anxious  cultural  transition, 
and  very  likely  on  the  prowl  for  some  faith 
to  make  it  all  seem  possible  and  worthwhile. 
His  is  a  tightly  woven  argument,  one  for  which 
we  owe  him  a  great  deal  of  thanks.  The 
writing  is  sharp,  witty,  passionate,  and  at  all 
times  strikingly  aphoristic.”  Robert  Coles 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  6  '66  900w 


RiEMAN,  MARGO,  ed.  Cooking  with  love  and 
paprika.  See  Pasternak,  J. 


R1ENOW,  LEONA  TRAIN,  jt.  auth.  The  lonely 
quest.  See  Rienow,  R. 


RIENOW,  ROBERT.  The  lonely  quest:  the 
evolution  of  presidential'  leadership  [by]  Rob¬ 
ert  Rienow  and  Leona  Train  Rienow.  307p 
$5.95  Follett 

353.03  Presidents — U.S.  66-16601 

This  book  “traces  the  development  of  the 
Chief  Executive’s  relationship  with  the  people 
and  analyzes  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  present 
age  of  television  and  other  mass  media.”  (Sat 
R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Andrews.  „  T 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  9  66 

330w 

J  Am  Hist  53:426  S  ’66  lOOw 


“This  book  contains  a  moderate  amount  of 
useful  knowledge  which  at.  times  is  interestingly 
related.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  unevenness 
in  writing  with  no  consistent  cohesiveness.  .  .  . 
The  title  The  Lonely  Quest  is  misleading  as 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  austere 
God-Hero  Washington  .  .  .  and  others  who  were 


propelled  or  maneuvered  into  the  White  House 
by  party  bosses.  .  .  .  There  are  good  capsule 
sketches  of  strong  administrators,  e.g.  Jackson, 
Polk.  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  both  Roosevelts. 
Discussion  is  excellent  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  Electoral  College  as  well  as  on  the  oc¬ 
casional  jealousy  between  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  influence  of  TV.  radio,  tele¬ 
phone  and  rapid  transportation  in  bringing  the 
President  closer  to  the  people  is  given  full 
treatment.  .  .  .  Recommended,  with  reserva¬ 
tions,  for  large  public  libraries.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  91:954  F  15  ’66  200w 
“Those  who  have  read  James  MacGregor 
Burns’s  recent  book,  Presidential  Government: 
The  Crucible  of  Leadership  [BED  1966]  will 
find  The  Lonely  Quest  much  less  satisfactory 
both  in  the  sophistication  with  which  the  his¬ 
torical  narrative  is  handled  and  in  the  per¬ 
ception  brought  to  bear  on  the  current  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Presidency.”  Walter 
Johnson 

Sat  R  49:43  Ap  16  ’66  600w 


R! ESE BERG,  HARRY  E.  The  sea  of  treasure. 
217p  il  $3.95  Fell 

910.4  Buried  treasure.  Salvage  66-15158 
The  author  relates  his  experiences  “through 
the  waters  of  the  Caribbean,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  from 
the  Bahamas  across  the  fabulous  Spanish  Main 
and  down  to  Ecuador,  in  search  of  the  early 
remains  of  long- sunken  Spanish  galleons  and 
frigates.”  (Pref)  “Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Best 
Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:175  Ag  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“Whatever  leads  a  man  to  follow  a  dream  led 
the  author  to  leave  a  secure  job  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  embark  on  a  new  career  of  under¬ 
water  treasure  salvage.  «He  began  this  adven¬ 
turous  life  years  ago  when  divers  used  hard  hat 
diving  suits  connected  to  a  shipboard  air  com¬ 
pressor.  The  comparative  lack  of  mobility  this 
equipment  offered  made  every  dive  a  dangerous 
experience.  .  .  .  The  armchair  adventurer  can 
dive  along  with  the  author  in  his  quest  for  the 
vast  quantities  of  gold  and  treasure  that  remain 
beneath  the  sea.  The  narrative  is  told  in  a 
style  that  is  sometimes  overly  descriptive.  It 
should  do  well  in  underwater  or  true  adventure 
collections.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  91:3931  S  1  ’66  160w 


R1ESSMAN,  FRANK,  jt.  auth.  New  careers  for 
the  poor.  See  Pearl,  A. 


RIGA,  PETER  J.  The  church  renewed.  246p 
$5.50  Sheed 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d.  Lumen  Gentium. 

Catholic  Church  66-22025 

Taking  as  his  structure  the  Lumen  Gentium 
(Constitution  on  the  Church)  promulgated  by 
Vatican  Council  II,  “the  author,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology,  St.  Mary’s  College,  California, 
attempts  to  describe  for  the  average  Catholic 
that  period  of  meditation  and  self-scrutiny 
which  was  the  Yatican  Council.  He  states  that 
unless  a  majority  of  Catholics  share  that  vision 
of  a  Church  constantly  renewed,  the  work  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Church  itself,  will  remain 
of  fleeting  interest.  Christianity  is  on  trial  to¬ 
day,  he  maintains,  and  unless  there  is  a  pro¬ 
found  renewal  of  zeal  in  matters  spiritual,  the 
future  of  the  Church  is  in  jeopardy.”  (Library 
J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes  of  subjects, 
of  names  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 


'“The  Constitution  on  the  Church  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  most  central  of  all  the 
documents  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Yet  many 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  clearly  the 
rich  biblical  imagery  with  which  the  Council 
Fathers  articulated  the  Church’s  new  under¬ 
standing  of  herself.  This  paragraph-by-para¬ 
graph  elucidation  of  the  text  will  provide  re¬ 
warding  reading  for  them.”  E.  S.  Stanton 
America  115:711  N  26  ’66  50w 
“Riga,  a  lively  young  Roman  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gian,  holds  the  mirror  of  a  council  document  up 
to  his  church  today.  Lumen  Gentium  suggests 
how  the  church  thinks  concerning  herself,  her 
mission  and  where  she  ought  to  go.” 

Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  40w 
Commonweal  85:352  D  £3  ’66  50w 
“This  is  a  learned  discussion  and  explanation 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  Church.  ...  It  is 
difficult  reading  and  will  be  of  limited  interest 
for  the  average  public  library.”  L.  R.  Etzkorn 
Library  J  91:5624  N  15  ’66  190w 
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RIGDON,  WALTER,  ed.  The  biographical  .en¬ 
cyclopaedia  &  who’s  who  of  the  American 
theatre;  in  trod,  by  George  Freedley.  HOlp 
$82.50;  de  luxe  ed  $97.50  James  H.  Heineman. 
Inc,  60  E  42d  iSt.  N.Y.  17 
920  Actors  and  actresses — Dictionaries. 
Theater — U.S. — Dictionaries  65-19390 

“Besides  the  Who’s  Who,  there  are  sections 
on  New  York  productions  from  1900  through 
May  1964,  theater  playbills  since  1959  of  New 
York  and  leading-  theater  groups  in  the  U.S., 
premieres  of  American  plays  abroad  from  1946, 
biographies  of  important  U.S.  theater  groups 
(past  and  present),  histories  of  New  York 
theater  building,  a  thorough  record  of  major 
American  theatrical  awards,  a  nine-page  biog¬ 
raphical  bibliography  of  leading  theater  per¬ 
sonalities,  an  ‘original  cast’  discography,  and  a 
107-page,  three  columned  necrology.’’  (Choice) 


“Complete  and  authoritative  are  the  most 
accurate  adjectives  describing  this  encyclopedia 
.  .  .  that  took  Rigdon  and  his  staff  five  years 
to  compile.  .  .  .  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  information  crammed  into  this  book,  but 
each  page  has  legible  type  and  there  is  no  ‘see- 
through’  as  in  some  biographical  references. 
The  price  is  high,  but  is  worth  every  penny  in 
terms  of  scope  and  longstanding  value.  A 
landmark  in  reference  books.” 

Choice  3:294  Je  ’66  llOw 
Col  &  Res  Lib  27:311  J1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  60w 


RIJKSMUSEUM,  AMSTERDAM.  Art  treasures 
of  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam.  See  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Rijks-Museum 


RIKHOFF,  JEAN.  Rites  of  passage.  309p  $5.75 

Viking 

66-13469 

“This  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  Jean 
Rikh off’s  trilogy  about  the  Timble  family  of 
Illinois.  The  earlier  books  were  Voyage  In, 
Voyage  Out  IBRD  196.3]  and  Dear  Ones  All 
IBRD  1961],  The  children  of  the  six  sisters, 
now  in  their  middle  years,  face  their  own 
problems  of  personal  adjustment,  but  they  are 
still  very  much  involved  in  the  turbulent, 
demanding  organism  which  is  a  family.  Carolyn 
finds  that  her  marriage  of  reason  is  not  enough; 
Stu,  that  a  man  may  have  to  place  respon¬ 
sibility  to  self  above  responsibility  to  others 
in  order  to  survive;  and  Lois,  that  love  is  not 
always  dependable,  but  that  it  is  still  the  better 
choice.”  (  Library  J) 


“The  work  is  a,  bundle  of  fake  emotions, 
cheap  realism,  views  of  Catholicism,  and  a 
thread  of  clothes  line  narrative  which  is  too 
weak  to  support  what  turns  out  to  be  a  lot 
of  dirty  linen.”  F.  D.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:54  My  1  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl4  My  8  ’66  190w 
"In  spite  of  an  occasional  soapbox  opera  turn 
of  plot.  Miss  Rikhoff  writes  realistically,  with 
a  certain  cynical  hope,  about  the  nature  of 
American  life.  Truth  shines  through  her 
phrasing  purely,  if  not  always  winsomely. 
Widely  recommended,  but  her  work  is  not  for 
those  who  want  coddling.”  M.  E.  Kelley 
Library  J  91:2877  Je  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  17  ’66  200w 
“[This  is]  a  serious  novel,  conceived  out  of 
a  sophisticated  vision  of  man’s  condition  in 
our  time.  But  its  conception  exceeds  its 
achievement.  It  does  nothing  with  its  Mid¬ 
dle-Western  setting;  it  does  far  too  little  with 
the  quest-for-identity  theme,  which  demands  ex¬ 
tensive  and  subtle  exploration;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  belabors  the  theme  of  love 
without  illuminating  the  subject.  It  is  a  good 
novel,  but  not  a  first-rate  one.  In  its  display  of 
talent,  it  gives  promise  of  finer  things  to 
come.”  C.  E.  Eisinger 

Sat  R  49:33  Ap  30  ’66  700w 


RIMBAUD,  JEAN  NICOLAS  ARTHUR.  Com 

plete  works,  selected  letters;  tr,  introd  ant 
notes  _  by  Wallace  Fowlie.  370p  $12.50  Univ 
of  Chicago  press 

i(  848  66-1388; 

“Prose  translations  accompany  the  origins 
French  texts  in  this,  the  first  complete  bi 
lingual  edition  of  Rimbaud’s  work  in  prose  an< 
poetry.  .  .  .  [The  collection]  includes  a  shor 


story  in  the  guise  of  the  journal  of  a  semi¬ 
narian,  two  prose  fragments,  .  .  .  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  translator,  and  a  selection  of  Rim¬ 
baud’s  letters,  chosen  to  illustrate  biographical 
details,  his  credo  as  a  poet,  his  abandonment  of 
poetry,  adventures  in  Africa,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  leading  to  his  final  illness.  (Publisher  s 
note)  Indexes  of  first  lines  and  of  titles. 


Choice  3:777  N  ’66  170w 
“[Mr  Fowlie]  has  given  us  translations  that 
are  models  of  scholarly  integrity  and  poetic 
sensibility.  The  inclusion  of  relatively  unknown 
pieces  and  the  helpful  notes  make  this  definitive 
edition  of  ‘a  child  expressing  himself  m  the 
language  of  a  man’  a  monument  of  scholarly 
publication.  [This  book  is!  essential  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  student  of  modern,  poetry  or  comparative 
literature  and  of  interest  to  informed  laymen. 

J.  R.  Willingham  _ _ 

Library  J  91:4125  S  15  66  130w 


“The  equivocal  character  of  Rimbaud’s  work 
precludes  any  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  trans¬ 
lation  into  another  language.  Translation  be¬ 
comes  de  facto  interpretation.  ...  A  further 
difficulty  is  that  the  coincidence  of  sound  and 
sense,  which  produces  so  much  of  the  hypnotic 
charm  of  Rimbaud’s  verse,  can  rarely  be 
matched  when  translation  occurs  from  a  Ro¬ 
mance  language  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.  De¬ 
spite  these  obstacles.  Wallace  Fowlie  catches 
the  electric  spark  of  Rimbaud’s  language  and 
conveys  the  structure  of  his  work.  Fowlie’ s 
critical  commentary;  however,  is  the  more  faith¬ 
ful  guide  to  the  quality  of  Rimbaud’s  art.  He 
has  succeeded  in  relating  Rimbaud  to  the 
spiritual  climate  of  our  day.”  Anna  Balakian 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  S  18  ’66  lOOOw 


RIO,  ANGfcL  DEL.  The  clash  and  attraction 
of  two  cultures;  the  Hispanic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  worlds  in  America;  foreword  by  Jac¬ 
ques  Barzun;  tr.  and  ed.  by  James  F. 
Shearer.  127p  $5  La.  state  univ.  press 

301.2973  U.S. — Relations  (general)  with 
Spain.  Spain — Relations  (general)  with  the 
U.S.  U.S. — Relations  (general)  with  Latin 
America.  Latin  America — Relations  (gen¬ 
eral)  with  the  U.S.  65-20300 

"Published  here,  in  slightly  amplified  form, 
are  English  versions  of  the  texts  of  two  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  in  various  countries  of  South 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress 
for  Cultural  Freedom  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  of  1959.”  (Introd)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Originally  appeared  as 
El  mundo  hispanico  y  el  mundo  anglo-sajon 
en  America. 


Am  Lit  38:146  Mr  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Davis 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:763  S  ’66  600w 


This  translation  ...  is  not  much  of  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  original.  The  writing  is 
unnecessarily  involved  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  who  [the  author’s]  intended  audiences 
might  have  been.  The  problem  of  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Hispanic  and  Latin 
American  societies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  American  societies  on  the 
other,  is  approached  from  an  historical  and 
literary  viewpoint,  without  considering  social 
or  cultural  factors  except  as  literary  stereo- 
types.  * ' 

Choice  2:882  F  ’66  130w 


Mr.  Del  Rio.  late  professor  of  Spanish  and 
director  of  the  Hispanic  Institute  and  Revista 
Hispamca  Moderna  at  Columbia  University 
devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  interpreting 
the  relationship  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  halves  of  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  .  .  .  Although  limited  in  size,  [this 
work  represents]  a  distillation  of  a  lifelong 
preoccupation  with  the  images  and  sentiments 
which  have  been  causing  genuine  difficulties 
« peoples  living  North  and  South 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  All  students  of  intercultural 
relations  will  read  the  book  with  interest  and 
profit.  Joseph  Brarn 

Library  J  90:5287  D  1  ’65  120w 
“The  book  is  limited  to  a  delineation  of  con¬ 
tacts  between  persons  of  very  select  groups — 
4”ii®''iahlc  uud  North  American  government 
officials  and  men  of  letters — who  voiced  and 
wrote  their  impressions.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly,  to 
arrive  at  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  complex  relationship  between  the  two 
cultures,  something  more  than  the  schema  of 
attraction-repulsion  is  needed.  Professor  del 
Rio.  s  objectivity,  balance,  and  judicious  in  - 
mii+®£ce+-are  rooted  in  his  familiarity  and 
identification  with  the  two  cultures.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  interesting  and  readable.” 

Yale  R  55:XXn  D  ’65  550w 
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RIPPER,  CHARLES  L.  Trout;  written  and  il. 
by  Charles  L.  Ripper.  63p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.94 
Morrow 

597  Trout — Juvenile  literature  66-12609 

The  book  opens  with  a  “discussion  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  troufl^-their  need  for 
cold,  rapidly  moving  water,  their  quick  eyes 
that  can  see  a  fly  before  it  reaches  the  water’s 
surface — and  then  goes  on  to  give  details  of 
the  range,  size,  food,  color,  and  spawning 
habits  of  each  species.  .  .  .  The  concluding 
section  tells  how  a  typical  commercial  fish 
hatchery  raises  trout  and  stocks  them  in  suit¬ 
able  lakes  and  streams.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“Reasonably  good.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  ac¬ 
curate — but,  too,  how  totally  without  humor. 
.  .  Not,  certainly,  that  hard  facts  should  be 
sweetened,  softened,  or  in  any  way  dulled  by 
adjunctive  frostings,  but  the  pile-driving 
thrust  for  accuracy  (so  wearyingly  pursued) 
often  suggests  a  need  for  an  insight  more 
penetrating  than  mere  exactitude.”  Russell 

Peterson  yyggk  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 

sue)  My  S  ’66  130w 

“[The  author]  manages  in  simple  text  and 
clear  drawings  to  enlarge  appreciation  as  well 
as  factual  knowledge.  Trout,  ‘beautiful  in  both 
form  and  color,’  are  discussed  in  a  way  which 
reveals  much  about  fish  generally  as  well  as 
about  these  eight  common  species.  Norma 

HerZ  Library  J  91:3261  Je  15  ’66  80w 


RISCHIN,  MOSES,  ed.  .The  American  gospel 
of  success;  individualism  and .  beyond;  ed. 
with  an  introd.  by  Moses  Rischin.  429p  $7.95 
Quadrangle  bks. 

309.173  Success  65-18248 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 

■Reviewed  bv  R.  L.  [Means 
K  Am  Soc  R  31:736  O  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:146  Ap  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  bv  1 ) .  G.  iMutch 

Ke  Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  19  ’66 

300w 

J  Am  Hist  52:871  Mr  ’66  60w 


RISJORD,  NORMAN  K.  The  old  republicans: 

Southern  conservatism  m  the  age  of  Jefferson. 

340p  $7.95  Columbia  univ.  press 

320  5  U.S.—  Politics  and  government— 1783- 
1865.  Conservatism.  Democratic  Party-His¬ 
tory  65-17642 

“This  is  a  study  of  the  conservative  wing  of 
Jefferson’s  Republican  party.  .  .  .  Since  the 
Old  Republicans  were  mostly  Southerners,  this 
study  includes  also  the  development  of  Southern 
conservative  thought  into  a  self-conscious  sec¬ 
tionalism.  The  Old  Republicans  are  thus  the 
missing  link  in  the  conservative  tradition  be¬ 
tween  the  anti-federalists  of  1788  and  the  states; 
rights  Southerners  of  the  Jacksonian  era. 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  bv  N.  E.  Cunningham 

K  Am  Hist  R  71:1062  Ap  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  ^by^  L  Jajj|g:208  My  ^  ^ 

“Since  so  many  of  the  roots  of  Southern 
conservatism  are  found  in  Jefferson  Repub¬ 
licanism  this  book  will  be  of  value  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  dealing  with  virtually  any  phase  of  south¬ 
ern  history.  As  with  so  many  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tions  it  contains  a  wealth  of  information,  even 
though  it  is  not  particularly  well  written.  Ris- 
iord’s  principal  problem  is  in  distinguishing 
among  the  various  groups  of  conservatives.  ..  .  . 
The  book  covers  more  ground  than  its  title  im¬ 
plies:  Risjor  takes  his  conservatives  up  through 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  Era  of  Good  Feelings 
into  the  first  administration  of  Andrew  Jack- 

SOn■,’  Choice  2:903  F  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  George  Dangerfield 

JAm  Hist  52:820  Mr  ’66  460w 

"[The  author]  states  no  real  conclusion 
other  than  the  fact  that  political  parties  during 
this  era  were  based  upon  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  constitutional  structure  rather  than 
upon  the  personalities  of  leaders,  as  was  the 
tendency  after  1832.  This,  of  course,  accounts 
for  the  constant  realignment  of  political  leaders 
then  on  such  issues  as  a  national  bank,  the 
interpretation  of  the  ‘general  welfare’  clause 


in  the  Constitution,  and  the  degree  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  foreign  affairs.  One  of  the  better 
parts  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  .  .  .  Excellent  for  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  in  college  courses  after  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  period  has  been  ac¬ 
quired.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  90:3054  J1  ’65  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Brown 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:685  D  ’66  320w 
TLS  p768  Ag  25  ’66  650w 


RITCHIE,  BARBARA,  ed.  Life  and  times  of 
Frederick  Douglass.  See  Douglass.  F. 


RITCHIE,  JEAN.  From  fair  to  fair;  folk  songs 
of  the  British  Isles;  phot,  by  George  Pickow; 

fiano  arrangements  by  Edward  Tripp.  93p 
5.95  Walck,  H.Z. 

784.4  Folk  songs,  British — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Children’s  songs  66-14766 

“A  collection  of  16  traditional  songs  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  woven  together 
by  the  thread  of  a  story  whose  central  charac¬ 
ter  is  Jock,  a  wandering  minstrel.  [Index  of 
songs.]  Grades  four  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:449  Ag  ’66  60w 
“As  Jock  travels  from  fair  to  fair  with  his 
hobbyhorse,  he  brings  to  life  the  songs,  games 
and  traditional  ceremonies  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  piano  arrangements  .  .  .  are  excellent  as 
are  the  accompanying  photographs.  A  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  school  and  public  library  col¬ 
lections  and  a  delightful  book  for  the  home.” 
M.  K.  Wagner 

Library  J  91:4341  S  15  '66  lOOw 


RITCHIE,  WILLIAM  A.  The  archaeology  of 
New  York  State;  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus.  of 
natural  history.  357p  il  $12.50  Natural  hist, 
press 

970.447  New  York  (State) — Antiquities.  In¬ 
dians  of  North  America — New  York  (State) 
— Antiquities  65-19879 

Information  includes  “previously  unpub¬ 
lished  materia]  as  well  as  a  synthesis  and  re¬ 
consideration  of  published  data  and  opinions. 
In  addition  to  describing  the  bare  bones  of 
chronology,  assemblages  of  artifact  types,  and 
formal  relationships,  Ritchie  has  attempted 
to  draw  .  .  .  inferences  on  the  human  activities 
Implied  by  the  artifacts,  food  debris,  settle¬ 
ment  patterns,  site  distributions,  and  other 
evidence.”  (Science)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Mayer- Oakes 

Am  Anthropol  68:811  Je  ’66  1300w 
“Dr.  Ritchie,  state  archaeologist  for  the  New 
York  State  Museum  and  Science  Service,  has 
written  an  exceptionally  authoritative  work  on 
the  archaeology  of  New  York  State  which  Is 
not  aimed  at  the  general  reading  public.  .  .  . 
Readers  who  are  involved  in  local  prehistory, 
[and]  professional  prehistorians  who  need  sur¬ 
veys  of  local  research  for  their  own  pursuit  of 
hroader  panoramas  .  .  .  will  welcome  Dr. 

Ritchie’s  work  and  will  appreciate  its  numerous 
illustrations,  maps  and  plans.  Libraries  in  New 
York  State,  regardless  of  their  size,  and  some¬ 
what  larger  libraries  elsewhere  will  want  [this 
book].  '  Joseph  Brara 

Library  J  90:4974  N  15  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Gould 

Natur  Hist  75:59  Je  ’66  400w 
“[The  author]  has  devoted  40  years  to  the 
excavation  and  study  of  the  archeological  data 
of  New  York  State  and  immediately  adjacent 
areas,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  cultures  and  their  environment  is  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  his  book.  .  .  .  The  result  is 
a.  primary  reference  work  for  other  archeolo¬ 
gists  and  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
those  whose  interest  is  less  than  professional.” 
A.  C.  Spaulding 

Science  151:677  F  11  '66  S50w 


RITTER,  GERHARD. 

basic  questions  of 
past  and  present  [tr. 
233p  $6  Ohio  state 


The  German  problem: 
German  political  life, 
by  SigTird  Burckhardt]. 
univ.  press 


320.943  Nationalism.  Germany — History 

20th  century,  Germany — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  65-63469 

The  author  finds  a  “tendency  among  the 
younger  generation  of  German  intellectuals  to 
turn  away  from  the  idea  of  the  German  na- 
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RITTER,  GERHARD— Continued 
tion  as  a  historically  bound  and  binding  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .  [He]  maintains  that  the  interest 
of  the  German  public  in  their  national  past 
must  be  kept  alive;  for  how  else  can  there  be 
any  hope  of  building  a  sound  German  state? 
To  this  end,  he  insists,  there  must  be  his¬ 
tories  of  Germany  that  are  more  than  narra¬ 
tives:  books  in  which  the  basic  questions  of 
German  political  existence  are  treated  and 
clarified  in  historical  terms.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index.  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  German  as  Das  deutsche 
Problem,  grundfragen  deutschen  Staatsleben 
gestern  und  heute,  1962. 


Reviewed  by  F.  B.  Ford 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:185  N  ’66  700w 


“Ritter  strives  to  counteract  current  German 
intellectuals’  disaffection  with  strident  na¬ 
tionalism.  .  .  .  [He]  reconstructs  putative 

Germanophobes’  theses  that  have  long  ago 
suffered  desuetude  and  destroys  them  as  if 
they  were  still  germane  issues;  ...  he  also 
lambasts  German  militarism  and  the  guilt 
clause.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  this  adumbrates  no 
revived,  virulent  chauvinism,  for  his  analyses 
are  quite  acceptable.  Unfortunately,  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  historically  illogical  or  eclectically 
derived.  Against  these  the  novice  needs  a 
caveat.  A  few  Germanisms  and  typographical 
errors  .  .  .  should  not  detract  from  this 

tendentious,  querulous  work.  For  Ritter’s  au¬ 
thority  is  incontrovertible;  the  innumerable 
footnote  references  to  his  own  and  his  stu¬ 
dents’  publications  attest  to  that.” 

Choice  2:900  F  ’66  180w 


"Troeltsch  used  to  say  that  history  must  be 
overcome  with  history.  Germans  must  not 
evade  or  forget,  they  must  encounter  their 
past  head  on  in  order  to  fulfill  the  present — 
so  contends  Ritter  in  a  sane  and  therapeutic 
book.” 

Christian  Century  82:1484  D  1  '65  50w 


Revieiwed  by  Leonard  Krieger 

Yale  R  55:604  Je  '66  800w 


RITTER,  LAWRENCE  S.  The  glory  of  their 
times;  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  base¬ 
ball  told  by  the  men  who  played  it;  with  a 
foreword  by  John  K.  Hutchens.  300p  il  $7.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

796.357  Baseball — Biography  66-17905 

The  author  ‘‘sought  out  more  than  20  men 
whose  careers  in  baseball  were  generally  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century.  Their  reminiscences  of  the  game  and 
its  players  in  their  day  were  tape  recorded  by 
[him]  during  the  past  four  years.”  (Library  J) 
These  interviews  are  reproduced  here  as  they 
were  told  to  him.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Red  Smith 

Book  Week  pl4  O  16  ’66  350w 
‘‘This  book  is  a  sheer  delight.  .  .  .  The  num¬ 
erous  excellent  illustrations  include  action 
shots,  team  photographs  and  assorted  mem¬ 
orabilia.  .  .  .  Particularly  good  for  public  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  A.  Hamm 

Library  J  91:4691  O  1  ’66  80w 


‘‘[These]  taped  interviews  .  .  .  [are]  art¬ 
fully  arranged  to  run  like  barside  monologues, 
but  not  tampered  with  in  any  other  respect. 

.  .  .  [It]  seems  to  me  quite  simply  the  best 
sports  book  in  recent  memory.  This  is  a  field 
in  which  little  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  less 
poetry.  The  average  sports  memoir  is  a  prodigy 
of  simpering  modesty  and  high-minded  plati¬ 
tude:  enough  to  rot  the  mind  and  sap  the 
morals  of  the  sturdiest  child.  This  one  tells  it 
right.”  Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  18  ’66  450w 


RITTER,  MARGARET.  Simon  says;  a  novel. 

248p  $4.95  Little 

66-20804 

‘‘When  Diana  Braden,  daughter  of  a  divorced 
and  famous  pair  of  actors,  left  school  to  be¬ 
come  an  actress  by  way  of  apprenticeship  in 
a  summer  theater,  she  met  Simon.  .  .  .  Simon 
and  Diana  immediately  became  ‘buddy  chum 
pals’  having  in  common  frustrations  and  in¬ 
adequacies  which  they  could  blame  on  their 
respective  parents.  Diana  held  Simon’s  friend¬ 
ship  even  when  he  failed  her  as  a  lover  and 
so  moved  on  to  other  loves  as  she  sought 
meaning  and  satisfaction  in  life.  .  .  .  The  very 
proper  Stanley  Partridge  III,  marriage,  and  a 
subsequent  child  were  not  the  answer  and  only 
added  to  Diana’s  questioning  and  sense  of  fail¬ 


ure.  It  took  a  soul-searching  visit  to  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  a  wise  Simon  to  set  Diana  on 
the  path  of  understanding  self  and  her  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  other  people  in  her  life.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“  'Simon  Says’  just  misses.  It  misses  being 
funny;  but  it  wasn’t  intended  to  be  funny.  It 
misses  being  poignant,  gay,  warm,  imaginative: 
yet  it  has  the  ingredients  and  smolderings  of 
all  these  qualities.  .  .  .  When  [Miss  Ritter; 
writes  of  the  theater,  she  writes  with  sureness 
and  full-bodied  integrity.  When  she  writes  of 
her  young  heroine’s  misgivings  and  gropings, 
Margaret  Ritter  assumes  the  graceless,  pseudo- 
sophistication  of  an  adolescent.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  a  gay.  lighthearted  novel,  although  Diana 
babbles  more  frequently  than  not.  for  in  her 
babblings,  Margaret  Ritter  has  something  to 
say.  But  unfortunately,  she  says  it  as  though 
she  were  trying  to  hide  her  true  meaning.  The 
first  person  narration  makes  'Simon  Says’  read 
like  thinly-disguised  autobiographical  fiction, 
appealing  to  those  who  like  psychotic  over¬ 
tones.  Margaret  Ritter’s  next  book  should  tell 
an  interesting  tale.”  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  26:239  O  1  ’66  410w 
Reviewed  by  Shirley  McPherson 

Library  J  91:4976  O  15  ’66  XOOw 
“[A]  perceptive  novel  with  more  wit  and 
less  eyewash  than  is  usually  found  in  novels 
about  show  biz.  .  .  .  Miss  Ritter  sorts  out 
Diana’s  difficulties  in  a  low-keyed  epigram¬ 
matic  style,  rich  in  wisdom.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  S  18  ’66  230w 
New  Yorker  42:236  S  24  ’66  180w 


RITZENTHALER,  PAT.  The  Fon  of  Bafut; 
phot,  by  Robert  Ritzenthaler.  221p  $5.95  Cro¬ 
well 

967  Achirimbi  II,  Fon  of  Bafut.  Cameroun 

66-11948 

In  1959  the  author  and  her  archeologist  hus¬ 
band  lived  for  five  months  in  the  village  of 
Bafut  in  what  was  then  the  British  Cameroons. 
They  discovered  “a  kingdom  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  whose  Fon  (a  paramout  chief' 
held  complete  sway  over  some  twenty  thousand 
people.  .  .  .  The  incidents  portrayed  are  based 
on  legend,  historical  fact.  British  Government 
reports,  and  our  own  observations.”  (Pref) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Although  Ritzenthaler  does  not  have  a 
graduate  degree  in  anthropology,  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  ethnography  and  a  study  of  changing 
Africa  which  might  well  be  envied  by  many 
professionals.  ...  It  is  rich  in  carefully  selected 
detail  and  contains  numerous  insights  of  sig¬ 
nificance  to  several  disciplines.  The  stvle  is 
straightforward  and  simple  but  scientifically 
satisfactory.  A  quality  of  warmth  and  human 
understanding,  and  a  certain  amount  of  sheer 
adventure  will  make  this  an  appealing  book 
to  a  wide  range  of  readers.  .  .  .  The  excellent 
photographs  by  Dr.  Robert  Ritzenthaler  en¬ 
hance  the  work.” 

Choice  3:577  S  ’66  130w 


mgwa  uarer  Acninmoi  nj  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  chief  of  the  Bafut  people  in  the 
Cameroons.  Through  the  picture  of  his  child¬ 
hood  and  growing  up  the  reader  sees  the  cus¬ 
tomary  life  pattern  of  these  African  people. 
•  •  •  Fat  Ritzenthaler  uses  a  narrative  form  but 
essentially  this  is  an  anthropological  study.  We 
are  told  about  the  character  of  Ingwa.  of  his 
love  for  Shumba  who  becomes  his  first  wife, 
and  of  the  other,  wives,  children  and  friends, 
who  are  about  him.  but  they  are  not  real  in 
the  sense  that  we  can  visualize  them  and  iden¬ 
tify  with  their  lives.  Therefore  this  is  to  be 
recommended  more  for  readers  interested  in  a 
cultural  study  of  a  people  than  for  its  storv 
content.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:1439  Mr  15  ’66  170w 


RIVERA, 

learning. 


RAMON  J.,  jt. 

See  Johnstone, 


auth.  Volunteers  for 
J.  W.  C. 


■rt  WILLIAM  L.  The  opinionmakers.  207p 
*4.95  Beacon  press 

(i  077  Journalism  65-23465 

This  is  a  volume  about  the  news  and  com¬ 
ment  out  of  Washington.  D.C.,  the  men  aml 

rtnes6n  ra?i°A  ga+t}iert  V  for.  newspapers,  maga- 
fflce  th«  television,  the  problems  they 

race,  the  ruses  they  use,  the  great  power  they 
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sometimes  acquire,  their  own  prejudices  and 
biases,  and  those  imposed  on  them  by  their 
publishers.”  (Library  J) 


Mr.  Rivers’  book  is  on  a  Reader’s  Digest 
level  of  anecdotal  narrative,  swift  and  read¬ 
able,  though  not  too  profound.  .  .  .  Hi,s  .  .  . 
political  position  may  be  sensed  from  the  fact 
that  he  characterizes  the  Washington  Post  as 
ultra-liberal.’  .  .  .  The  biggest  gap  in  his  book 
is  his  failure  to  deal  with  the  most  encouraging 
journalistic  development  in  years— the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Buchwald,  Hoppe  and  Russell  Baker,  a 
new  breed  of  satirists  who  get  away  with  an 
acrid  social  criticism  that  none  of  their  ‘seri¬ 
ous’  colleagues  would  dare  venture.  ...  I  found 
myself  regretting  also  that  Mr.  Rivers  deals 
with  so  few  of  Washington's  variegated  stable 
of  opinion-makers.’  ”  X.  P  Stone 

Book  Week  p4  F  13  ’66  2150w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Root 

Christian  Century  83:176  F  9  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  27  '65 
340w 

Reviewed  by  B,  D.  Nossiter 

Commentary  41:98  Mr  ’66  1450w 
“Mr.  Rivers  philosophizes  occasionally  and 
calls  for  more  self-criticism  and  purification 
by  the  mass  media  which  are  such  a  force  in 
public  affairs.  But  he  is  more  effective  when 
he  discusses  ■with  fact  and  insight  the  New 
York  Times,  Time  magazine,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  James  Reston,  David  Brinkley,  Drew 
Pearson  and  similar  potent  national  pheno¬ 
mena.  Every  President  since  Washington,  he 
says,  has  learned  that  ‘control  of  information 
is  central  to  power,’  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
detail,  much  of  it  gained  firsthand,  he  seems 
to  show  that  our  recent  Presidents  have  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  tradition.  .  .  .  The  book, 
journalistic  in  tone  throughout  and  highly 
readable,  will  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of 
readers  in  public,  school,  and  college  libraries.” 
Library  J  90:4978  N  15  ’65  200w 
“Rivers,  an  old  Washington  hand  who  cur¬ 
rently  teaches  at  Stanford  University,  has 
produced  a  work  that  is  magnificently  readable 
and  explains,  as  it  has  never  before  been  ex¬ 
plained,  who  the  real  makers  of  opinion  are, 
how  great  their  influence  is,  and  what  the 
tricks  of  their  trade  are.  ...  It  pulls  not  a 
single  punch  in  labeling  heroes  and  villains. 
Few  books  on  Washington  are  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  an  outsider  feel  like  the  most 
inside  of  insiders.”  J.  F.  Fixx 

Sat  R  48:101  N  13  ’65  150w 


RIZZO,  GINO,  ed.  Three  plays.  See  Betti,  U. 


ROACH,  MARY  ELLEN,  ed.  Dress,  adornment, 
and  the  social  order;  ed.  by  Mary  Ellen 
Roach  [and]  Joanne  Bubolz  Eicher.  429p  $6.25 
Wiley 

391  Costume — History  65-19482 

The  editors  “have  assembled  53  readings, 
each  of  which  discusses  a  different  facet  of  the 
complex  relationship  between  man’s  dress  and 
ornament  and  his  social  environment.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  excerpts  included  are  of  a  popular  na¬ 
ture;  others  stem  from  cultural  anthropology, 
economics,  sociology,  social  psychology,  and 
home  economics.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  writings  pre¬ 
sent  data  pertinent  to  the  cultures  or  subcul¬ 
tures  of  the  United  States  or  Europe,  but  there 
are  a  few  that  illustrate  contrasting  patterns 
seen  in  societies  of  Asia  and  Africa.”  (Am 
Anthropol)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  the  first  anthology  of  its  kind,  the  book 
is  most  welcome.  The  presentation  of  such  a 
variety  of  approaches  and  interpretations  ap¬ 
plied  to  body  embellishment  might  well  stim¬ 
ulate  new  thinking  about  all  the  socially  sig¬ 
nificant  visual  elements  of  material  culture. 
.  .  .  Adversely,  there  is  one  serious  hiatus.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  hospital  masks  and  play  situations, 
there  is  no  reading  in  the  text  and  no  citation 
in  the  bibliography  concerned  with  the  dress 
and  adornment  of  the  face.  .  .  .  Despite  this 
grave  objection,  the  book  is  entertaining,  pro¬ 
vocative,  and  informative.  Hopefully,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  will  encourage  other  stimulating  and 
scholarly  approaches  to  the  subject.”  Ruth 
Boyer 

Am  Anthropol  68:838  Je  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Moore 

Am  Soc  R  31:896  D  ’66  320w 
“The  authors,  well  trained  in  behavioral 
sciences,  have  published  a  book  with  both  a 
catchy  title  and  considerable  merit  from  a 


technical  point  of  view.  .  .  .  This  book  should 
be  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  the  study 
of  clothing  behavior  in  several  disciplines,  and 
it  should  find  a  place  in  many  courses.  In 
addition,  it  should  prove  to  be  fascinating 
reading  for  any  individual  who  is  interested 
in  dress  and  adornment  and  their  relation  to 
the  social  order.  The  last  part  of  the  book,  but 
by  no  means  least  in  importance,  is  the  an¬ 
notated  bibliography.  .  .  .  The  authors  express 
the  desire  that  the  readings,  coupled  with  the 
bibliographical  references,  will  stimulate  the 
reader  to  further  study  concerning  clothing 
and  the  social  order.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer  that  Dr.  Roach  and  Dr.  Eicher  have 
succeeded  in  their  efforts.”  M.  L.  Joseph 
J  Home  Econ  58:66  Ja  ’66  400w 


“The  contents  of  the  book  are  not  sufficient 
in  and  of  themselves  for  college  courses  in¬ 
tended  to  give  students  an  understanding  of 
the  concepts  and  theories  upon  which  the  be¬ 
havioral  science  aspects  of  clothing  are  based. 
The  function  of  the  book  is  primarily  to  pro¬ 
vide  readily  available  source  material  to;  sup¬ 
plement  a  basic  textbook  or  interpretative 
lectures  in  the  field.”  N.  H.  Compton 

Social  Studies  57:268  N  ’66  220w 


ROBB,  NESCA  A.  William  of  Orange:  a  per¬ 
sonal  portrait;  v  2,  1674-1702.  580p  pi  $12.50 
St  Martins 

B  or  92  William  III,  King  of  England 

(63-18762) 

The  author  “resumes  [her]  story  in  1674 
when,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-four.  William 
was  the  hero  of  Protestant  Europe,  follows 
it  through  his  marriage  to  Mary  of  England, 
the  revolution  against  his  father-in-law,  and 
his  and  Mary’s  accession  to  the  British  throne, 
and  examines  .  .  .  the  legend  of  the  unknown, 
lonely  monarch  in  his  last  years.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appended  are  discussions  of  sources. 
Bibliographical  note.  Index.  For  volume  one 
see  BRD  1963. 


“Scholars  and  students  of  17th-century  his¬ 
tory  will  welcome  this  second  and  final  volume 
of  Nesca  Robb’s  learned  but  highly  readable 
personal  portrait  of  the  Dutch  hero  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Europe.  .  .  .  Though  Dr.  Robb  has  clearly 
focused  attention  on  William’s  character,  the 
reader  will  also  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  con¬ 
fused  politics  and  constant  warfare  that  marked 
the  century.  The  work  is  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  historiography  of  the  period  and 
the  only  English  language  biography  to  include 
the  later  career  of  this  remarkable  statesman. 
Because  of  its  generally  good  reviews  many 
libraries  alrea.dy  have  purchased  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  and  should  now  complete  their  set;  all 
academic  and  larger  public  libraries  should 
have  both  volumes.”  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:3207  Je  15  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  71:898  Je  17  ’66  190w 
New  Yorker  42:126  Ag  27  ’66  160w 
“Dr.  Robb’s  work  in  her  first  volume  came 
in  for  some  severe  criticisms  from  Dutch  his¬ 
torians.  But  there  is  this  much  to  be  said  in 
her  favour.  William  emerges  as  a  rounded 
figure,  a  human  being  with  a  love  of  people 
and  of  the  arts,  in  contrast  with  the  somewhat 
saturnine,  withdrawn  personality  to  which 
earlier  writers  about  him  have  accustomed 
us.  .  .  .  William’s  relations  with  his  Queen 
and  with  such  personal  servants  as  Bentinck 
and  Keppe.1  are  sensibly  and  sympathetically 
analysed.  The  old  canard  that  William  was  a 
homosexual  is  disposed  of  at  some  length.  .  .  . 
[The]  index  consists  entirely  of  proper  names 
so  that  one  searches  vainly  for  the  names  of 
battles  or  even  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.” 
TLS  p282  Ap  7  ’66  650w 


ROBBE-GRILLET,  ALAIN.  For  a  new  novel; 
essays  on  fiction;  tr.  by  Richard  Ploward. 
175p  $3.95  Grove 

809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism.  French 
fiction  66-14094 

These  essays  “were  written  from  1953  to  1963 
and  include  discussions  of  individual  writers 
(among  them,  Beckett,  Raymond  Roussel  and 
Robert  Pin  get),  some  .  .  .  pieces  defining  the 
program  of  [the  New  Novel,  and  an]  .  .  .  essay 
on  ‘Nature.  Humanism,  Tragedy.’  ”  (Book 
Week)  Bibliography.  Originally  published  in 
French  as  Pour  un  nouveau  roman. 


"Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  who  has  somehow  be¬ 
come  the  chief  theoretician  of  the  New  Novel, 
has  published  a  collection  of  his  essays  on 
fiction,  now  available  in  a  tactful  and  elegant 
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ROBBE-GRILLET,  ALAIN — Continued 
translation  by  Richard  Howard.  .  .  ..  [The] 
essays  are  essentially  a  popularization  and. 
I’m  afraid,  a  vulgarization  of  what  are,  after 
all,  the  most  widely  recognized  aspects  of 
modern  fiction:  an  indifference  to  plot  and  to 
the  language  of  ordinary  social  discourse,  a 
dissatisfaction  with  psychological  analysis,  with 
the  notion  of  ‘character’  in  13th-century  fiction, 
and  an  attempt  to  portray  subjective  rather 
than  chronological  time.  .  .  .  What’s  worse, 
Robbe-Grillet’s  thought  is  often  confused  and 
contradictory.  ...  I  should  say,  however,  that 
there  are  signs  in  these  essays  of  Robbe- 
Grillet’s  moving  from  confused  polemics  about 
how  we  should  look  at  the  world  to  some  in¬ 
teresting  statements  about  inventive  processes 
in  fiction  and  narrative  structures.”  Leo 
Bersani 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  20  '66  ISOOw 
Choice  3:315  Je  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  9  ’66 
650w 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:1228  Mr  1  '66  140w 
“One  can  extract  two  or  three  major  themes 
from  these  incisive,  astute,  often  brilliant 
essays.  .  .  .  [First]  Robbe-Grillet  stresses  the 
innovation  in  his  nouveau  roman.  .  .  .  [Sec¬ 
ond,  he]  tries  desperately  to  prove  .  .  .  that 
the  movement  began  with  the  great  writers 
of  the  past — Flaubert,  Kafka,  Proust,  Faulkner, 
even  Joyce.  .  .  .  The  third  important  and 
constant  theme  .  .  .  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
of  non-engagement.  .  .  .  [The  author]  tries, 
with  some  success,  to  persuade  us  that  the 
nouveau  roman  remains  faithful  to  mankind — - 
to  contemporary  man. — since  it  is  a  wholly 
contemporary  art,  and  an  art  of  human 
‘fabrication.’.  .  .  [Eugene  Ionesco]  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  eventually  we  shall  laugh  heartily  at 
these  hollow  works.  .  .  .  These  essays,  in 
which  the  novelist  has  so  adroitly  become  the 
critic  constitute  the  brief  for  the  defense.” 
Robert  Kanters 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  3  '66  850w 


“Some  of  [these]  essays  are  aggressive,  and 
they  read  like  counter-attacks  on  critics:  oth¬ 
ers  are  invitations  to  negotiate,  and  they 
include  such  agreeable  proposals  as  that  ‘the 
New  Novel  is  not  a  theory,  it  is  an  explora¬ 
tion.’  .  .  .  One  function  of  art  is  ...  to 
domesticate  or  naturalize  unfamiliar  sensibil¬ 
ities.  That  is  the  best  thing  Robbe-Grillet’s 
essays  do.  His  quarrel  with  the  past  and  his 
assertations  about  the  future  are  not  wholly 
persuasive.  .  .  .  What  is  valuable  in  this  book 
.  .  .  is  the  description  it  gives  of  a  strange 
sensibility  that  may  eventually  enrich  Amer¬ 
ican  writing  and  reading.”  Naomi  Bliven, 
New  Yorker  42:165  Ap  9  '66  1450w 


“Most  of  the  writers  of  the  French  nouveau 
roman  are  vibrantly  responsive  to  things.  Some 
of  them  are  even  called  chosistes.  .  .  .  One  of 
these  authors,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  has  for  a 
dozen  years  written  essays  on  the  technique 
of  fiction,  and  to  have  thirteen  appear  in 
English  translation  is  a  literary  event.  .  .  .  His 
present  volume  .  .  .  constitutes  a  defense  of 
his  frequently  attacked  method.  But  the  book 
goes  beyond  mere  defense  into  a  valuable  ex¬ 
position  of  the  movement  which  the  French 
critic  and  novelist  Claude  Mauriac  (son  of 
Francois)  has  called  ‘a  revolution  in  the  novel 
more  radical  than  Romanticism  and  Naturalism 
were  in  their  time.’  ”  H.  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  49:32  Mr  12  ’66  850w 


ROBBE-GRILLET,  ALAIN.  La  maison  de 
rendez-vous;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Richard 
Howard.  154p  $4.50  Grove 

66-19859 

The  author  of  the  film  Last  Year  at  Marien- 
bad  “describes  ...  an  evening  at  Lady  Ava’s 
‘Blue  Villa.’  a  plush  Hong  Kong  salon-cum- 
sex-mill  where  the  featured  act  is  a  big.  black 
dog  slowly  tearing  the  clothes  off  a  cowering 
girl.”  (Newsweek) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:121  Ja  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  26:325  D  1  ’66  500w 
“Alain  Robbe-Grillet’s  fifth  novel  .  .  .  (ex¬ 
pertly  translated  by  Richard  Howard),  easily 
maintains  its  author’s  reputation  as  the  master 
of  the  ‘new  novel’  and  as  the  most  radical 
writer  of  fiction  now  working  in  France,  or 
perhaps  anywhere.  .  .  .  Robbe-Grillet’s  austere, 
coolly  analytic  art  of  ‘objectivity’  has  risen 
to  the  fore.  .  .  .  [The  theme]  is  mystery— not 


some  unmanageable  metaphysical  kind,  but  the 
lurid  intrigues  that  populate  mass  fantasy.  .  .  . 
I  don’t  think  it  as  powerful  as  In  the  Labyrinth, 
and  I  don’t  find  its  playful,  erotic,  sometimes 
terrifying  variations  as  commanding  as  the 
cold  intensity  of  the  earlier  book.  But  it  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  sensibility  that  has  been  consistently  un¬ 
derestimated.”  S.  B.  Koch 

Book  Week  p!2  N  20  ’66  1800w 


"This  slender  French  importation  is  in  the 
experimental  style  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  the  author’s  film  work.  It  uses  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  film  to  evoke  characters  and  situ¬ 
ations  that  are  illusory  and  which  dissolve 
from  one  sequence  to  the  next  without  any 
transition,  repeating  over  and  over  from  dif¬ 
ferent  vantage  points.-.  .  .  This  is  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  work  of  limited  interest.”  E.  J.  Gaines 
Library  J  91:6002  D  1  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Frederic  Morton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  N  27  ’66  1000W 
“Plot,  purpose,  personal  motivation  all  hover 
indistinctly  but  suggestively  in  an  impressionis¬ 
tic  purgatory  between  actuality  and  possibility, 
dream  and  nightmare.  Time  skitters  off  like  a 
gob  of  spilled  mercury  and  characters  change 
their  identities  with  the  dexterity  of  a  Willie 
Sutton.  Through  the  velvet  and  crystal  glitter 
of  the  Blue  Villa,  the  erotic  musk  permeates 
like  cheap  perfume  on  a  crowded  subway  car. 

.  .  Into  this  needle-pointed  sampler  of  sex  and 
drugs,  Robbe-Grillet  randomly  stitches  murder, 
espionage,  vampirism,  necrophilia — even  can¬ 
nibalism — with  a  sniggering  seriousness  and  a 
sleight-of-syntax  that  obsessively,  but  too  ob¬ 
viously,  makes  a  fetish  of  treating  the  peculiar 
as  if  it  were  perfectly  normal.”  S  K  Oberbeck 
Newsweek  6S:117A  N  28  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Bishop 

Sat  R  49:60  D  3  ’66  1050w 
Time  88:106  D  2  ’66  440w 


ROBBINS,  HAROLD.  The  adventurers.  (Tri¬ 
dent  press  bk)  781p  $6.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16179 

A  “chronicle  of  Latin  American  revolution, 
international  polo,  high  fashion  and  high 
finance,  oil  and  shipping,  the  Korean  War.  the 
United  Nations,  the  Riviera,  Park  Avenue, 
Florida,  Texas  and  Beacon  Hill  all  serving  for 
flash  backgrounds.  The  hero  is  [Diogenes  Ale¬ 
jandro  Xenpsl  a.  loyal  son  of  mythical  Corteguay 
in  South  America  who  goes  to  Harvard  and 
plays  games  with  everyone,  especially  women.” 
(Library  J) 


"Only  once  in  a  generation  does  a  writer 
display  such  a  complete  lack  of  taste  with 
such  a  total  lack  of  talent.  .  .  .  [Robbins] 
never  once  in  781  pages  deviates  into  good 
sense,  good  taste,  or  believability.  .  .  .  His 
prose  style  grinds  inexorably  along,  offer¬ 
ing  the  reader  no  respite  from  vulgarity  of 
thought  and  expression,  pausing  only  now  and 
then  to  stun  the  reader  with  a  clichd  But 

I  must  confess  that  1  was  most  impressed' with 
his  ghoul  ishness,  his  delight  in  the  unprincipled 
use  of  characters  who  deliberately  resembte 
well-known  men  and  women  now  dead.”  W  F 
Gavm 

America  114:558  Ap  16  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  26:54  My  1  ’66  700w 


neviewea  Dy  j.  it.  brakes 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  24  ’66  500w 
.“This  is  merely  a  dirty  novel  by  the  author 
of  Tho  Carpetbaggers  [BRD  1961]  No  one  will 
read  it  with  profit.  But  millions  will  read  it.” 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  20w 


Reviewed  by  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:2090  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:622  Ap  29  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  24  ’66  270w 
Newsweek  67:101A  Je  6  '66  220w 
Time  87:108  Ap  15  ’66  400w 
TLS  p412  My  12  ’66  600w 


ROBBINS,  MAURICE.  The  amateur  archaeolo- 
s  handbook  [byl  Maurice  Robbins  with 
Mary  B.  Irving.  273p  il  maps  $6.95  Crowell 
913.03  Archeology.  Indians  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica — Antiquities.  U.S. — Antiquities.  Excava¬ 
tions  (Archeology) — North  America 
,  ,-p.  .  j  65-27148 

.Designed  to  serve  the  nonprofessional  as  a 
guide  to  archaeological  technique,  this  vofume 
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covers  not  only  site  survey,  excavation,  and 
laboratory  work  but  a  brief  outline  of  North. 
American  archaeology,  tips  on  notekeeping, 
and  site  report  writing  as  well.  The  appendices 
list  archaeological  sites  and  museums  open 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  archaeological  socie¬ 
ties,  study  courses  at  universities,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  laws  for  the  various  states.”  (Choice) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


may  suspect,  the  sort  of  thing  that  much 
interests  him.  ...  ft  might  therefore  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Robbins  had  frankly  written 
two  big  books  rather  than  a  single  rather 
brief  book.  .  .  .  There  is  enough  evidence  in 
what  he  has  given  us  here  that  either  book 
would  have  been  good.” 

TLS  p>598  J1  7  ’66  3S0w 


‘ ‘Illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  done. 
Extreme  technical  language  is  avoided.  Suit¬ 
able  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:350  Je  ’66  60w 

“An  easy-to-read,  practical  handbook  for 
the  beginner  interested  in  digging  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  .  .  .  Helpful  tables  and  il¬ 
lustrations.  .  .  .  Generally  recommended.’’  F.  D. 
Bazenby 

Library  J  91:1224  Mr  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Kovar 

Library  J  91:1733  Mr  15  ’66  90w  1TA1 
“This  is  not  a  book  for  the  totally  inex¬ 
perienced  amateur,  but  for  the  enthusiast  who 
is  discovering  a  serious  purpose.  Hopefully,  it 
will  lead  hobbyists  toward  formal  training," 
Rhoda  Metraux 

Natur  Hist  75:24  N  ’66  130w 


ROBBINS,  WILLIAM.  The  Newman  brothers: 
an  essay  in  comparative  intellectual  biogra¬ 
phy.  202p  pi  $6  Harvard  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardinal. 
Newman.  Francis  66-4976 

This  is  a  “  ‘comparative  biography.’  and  it 
explores  its  two  subjects  in  terms  of  the  main 
movements  of  19th-century  thought  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  brothers,  so  often  at  odds, 
become  representative  of  divergent  philosophies 
and  theologies.  Starting  from  a  common  fam¬ 
ily  background,  both  in  their  teens  experienced 
an  Evangelical  ‘conversion,’  though  subse¬ 
quently  they  went  in  almost  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  John  Henry  Newman's  liife  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church]  is  well  known.  .  .  . 
IFrancisl  became  a  curate,  went  to  Ireland 
as  a  tutor,  spent  two  years  in  Syria  and 
Persia  as  a  missionary  land]  held  classical 
chairs  at  Manchester  and  Bondon.  .  .  .  He 
became  a  rationalist,  a  Unitarian,  a  liberal 
humanist  reformer.”  (America)  The  poem 
Hiawatha,  rendered  into  Batin  by  Francis 
Newman,  and  an  excerpt  from  a  sermon  by 
John  Henry  Newman  are  appended.  Glossary. 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“By  this  time,  only  a  lifelong  specialist  can 
bring  to  the  life  and  work .  of  Newman  any 
important  contribution.  William  Robbins  in¬ 
geniously  compares  and  contrasts  the  careers 
of  John  Henry  Newman  and  his  less-known 
brother  Francis.  ...  in  style.  Ihowever.  this 
book!  vacillates  between  the .  almost  too  sedate 
and  the  too  colloquial.  Sensitive  readers  will  be 
iolted  to  read  that  in  the  Mediterranean  John 
Henry  Newman  ‘recharged  his .spiritual  bat¬ 
teries.’  that  his  ‘Anglican  deathbed  had  be¬ 
come  a  psychiatrist’s  couch’  or  that  he  was 
possibly  ‘the  original  of  the  inspired  leak. 

John  ^c^merjca  H5:139  Ag  6  '66  480w 

“Not  as  thorough  an.  exploration  as  it  might 
be  .  .  [this  book]  is  rich  enough  m  insights 
and  assured  enough  in  its  grasp  aiid  use  of 
facts  to  illuminate  for  us  the  Victorians 
fascinating  and  crucial  struggle  to  live  with 
both  their  inherited  Christian  beliefs  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  formidable  discoveries 
about  man's  evolutionary  past.  .  .  .  Ultimately 
rthe  author]  cannot  make  Francis  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  John.  .  .  .  The  ‘liberal’  Newman,  s 

career  remains  in  this  book  an  off-key  ac¬ 
companiment,  rather  than  a  genuine  counter¬ 
point  to  the  nineteenth  century’s  most  famous 
religious  quest."  R  W  Hanning 

Commonweal  85:147  N  4  66  500w 

Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  91:4670  O  1  '66  170w 

Reviewed  by  Gertrude  Himmelfarb 

nevi  e  y  Re;V  of  Books  7:21  N  17  ’66  1200w 

“Mr  Robbins  is  an  introducer  who  is  lively 
and  interesting  on  his  own  account.  The  fam¬ 
iliarity  of  half  his  vast  material  and  the  un¬ 
familiar!  tv  of  the  other  half  prompts  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
explore  the  striking  contrast  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
contrast  itself  is  only  worth  exploring  as  it 
included  things  other  than  its  intellectual  re- 
suits— such  as  personality,  psychology,  charac¬ 
ter  family  relationships,  and  .  physiology  com¬ 
plete  with  its  five  senses.  This  sort,  of  matter 
Mr  Bobbins  does  touch  on.  but  it  is  not.  we 


ROBERSON,  PAUL.  Engines:  il.  by  Tom 
Swimmer  and  Baszlo  Acs.  4Sp  lib  bdg  $2.52 
Bay 

621.4  Engines — Juvenile  literature  65-10789 
“An  historical  survey,  covering  steam,  inter¬ 
nal  combustion  and  jet  engines  and  steam  and 
gas  turbines.”  (TBS)  “Grades  live  to  seven.” 
tBibrary  J ) 


“An  interesting  account.  .  .  .  The  text  is 
clear  and  is  accompanied  by  numerous  excellent 
illustrations.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:443  Ja  15  ’66  40w 
TLS  p516  Je  17  ’65  50w 


ROBERT,  A.,  ed.  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  [ed.]  by  A.  Robert  land]  A. 
Feuillet;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick  W. 
Skehan  [and  others].  912p  pi  maps  $15.75 

Z)8SC)  06 

225.6  Bible.  N.T.— Study  65-15631 

Following  a  section  giving  the  general  back¬ 
ground  to  a  study  of  the  New  Testament,  “the 
introduction  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul,  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  the  Johannine  Writings.  An 
appendix  on  New  Testament  Apocrypha  .  .  . 
is  included.  The  final  150  pages  contain  four 
.  .  .  essays  on  certain  aspects  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  biblical  theology.”  (America)  Contri¬ 
butors:  Christian  Bigarl,  Marie-Emile  Boismard, 
Joseph  Bonsirven,  Jules  Cambier,  Jean  Can- 
tinat,  Jean  Carmignac,  Msgr.  Bucien  Cerfaux, 
Andrd  Feuillet,  Xavier  B6on-Dufour,  Stanislas 
Byonnet,  Albert  Michel,  Alphonse  Tricot  and 
Joseph  Trinquet.  This  book  is  based  on  the 
second  volume  of  the  two  volume  French  pub¬ 
lication  Introduction  d,  la  Bible.  Chronology.  In¬ 
dexes  of  authors,  of  subjects  and  of  biblical 
references. 


“[The  title]  is  to  some  extent  misleading, 
particularly  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  classical  type  of  New  Testament  introduc¬ 
tion,  since  it  contains  a  wealth  of  material 
not  usually  found  in  this  particular  genre.” 
David  Stanley 

America  115:751  D  3  ’66  550w 


“Easy  comparison  with  the  best  of  con¬ 
temporary  Roman  Catholic  biblical  scholarship 
will  now  be  possible  through  the  translation 
of  the  highly  regarded  and  massive  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  The  names 
of  the  contributors  as  well  as  of  the  transla¬ 
tors  are  well  known  and  guarantee  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work.  Besides  the  special  intro¬ 
duction,  the  volume  includes  lengthy  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  cultural  and  literary  backgrounds 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  apocrypha  and  of  ‘Some  Major  Themes 
of  the  New  Testament  Studied  in  the  Bight 
of  the  Old  Testament.'  ”  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  130w 


ROBERiS,  CLAYTON.  The  growth  of  respon- 
sib’e  government  in  Stuart  England.  466p 
$13.50  Cambridge 

942.06  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — Stuarts,  1603-1714.  Great  Britain- 
Constitutional  history  66-11033 

The  author  “opens  his  book  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  as  the  leading  minister  of 
George  I  differed  markedly  from  those  borne  by 
Lord  Burg'hley  as  the  most  trusted  servant  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  [this] 
study  is  to  explain  how  and  why  these  changes 
in  the  responsibilities  of  ministers  of  state  oc¬ 
curred.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“The  greatest  achievement  in  English  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  17th  century  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  responsibility  of  the  king’s  min¬ 
isters  to  parliament.  .  .  .  Professor  Roberts 
has  masterfully  analyzed  the  politics  that 
produced  the  theory;  his  book  will  be  widely 
acclaimed  and  should  be  purchased  by  every 
major  library.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:3721  Ag  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  72:798  N  25  ’66  300w 
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ROBERTS,  CLAYTON — Continued 

“A  fascinating  story  which  Professor  Roberts 
tells  clearly.  .  .  .  [He]  shows  it  was  not  a 
return  to  a  generally  accepted  constitution 
but  the  hard  facts  of  party  warfare  and  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  that  finally  produced  a 
modus  vivendi  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  in  the  eighteenth  century.” 

TLS  p686  J1  28  '66  700w 


ROBERTS,  ELIZABETH  MAUCHLINE.  Lenin 
and  the  downfall  of  Tsarist  Russia.  lOOp  il 
$3.95  Roy  pubs. 

B  or  92  Lenin,  Vladimir  Il'ich — Juvenile 
literature.  Russia — History — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-20842 

This  volume  in  the  Information  Reference 
Series  focuses  attention  on  Lenin’s  life  and 
political  activities  but  also  covers  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  Russia  during  his  life, 
1870  to  1924.  The  author  “traces  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  .  .  .  Revolution  of  1905. 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  and  the  Civil 
War;  she  analyses  the  events  which  led  to 
Russian  involvement  in  the  Great  War  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  Revolutionary  situa¬ 
tion.”  (Publisher's  note)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[This]  vivid,  engagingly  written  sketch  .  .  . 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  this  scholarly,  British- 
originated  series  of  historical  reference  books 
for  teen-agers.  It  is  however,  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  in  its  compression  of  over  50  years  of 
complex  Russian  history  into  less  than  100 
pages  of  anecdotal,  episodic  text.  Although 
a  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  period  and 
one  free  from  obvious  bias,  serious  students 
will  want  to  read  further.”  Rosemary  Neis- 
wender 

Library  J  91:5256  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


“The  best  feature  ...  is  probably  [the] 
excellent  selection  of  photographs.”  Harrison 
Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2  p32  N  6  ’66  160w 


“A  fair  account  of  the  background  of  the 
October  Revolution,  particularly  lively  on  Ras¬ 
putin  and  the  Tsar,  and  the  consequences: 
counter-revolution,  civil  war  and  famine.  It 
remains  readable  even  while  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  different  theories  of  communism.” 

TLS  P1096  N  24  ’66  40w 


ROBERTS,  HAROLD  S.,  ed.  The  challenge  of 
industrial  relations  in  the  Pacific- Asian  coun¬ 
tries;  ed.  by  Harold  S.  Roberts  and  Paul  P. 
Brissenden.  259p  $6.50  East  West  center  press 
331.1  Industrial  relations  65-24343 

“An  outgrowth  of  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Projects  of  the  East- 
West  Center  held  in  1962,  these  essays  treat 
the  industrial  relations  situation  in  Australia, 
Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  India.  Three 
subject  areas  are  reviewed:  an  examination  of 
research  in  progress  on  industrial  relations; 
methods  of  dispute  prevention  and  settlement; 
and  the  problem  of  ideological  backgrounds  of 
different  countries  and  their  effects  on  indus¬ 
trial  relations  systems.  However  ...  all  three 
areas  are  not  discussed  for  every  country.” 
(Choice)  Appendixes;  1.  Code  of  discipline  in 
Industry  (Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employment 
in  India).  2.  Conference  participants.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


“It  is  difficult  to  see  wide  use  for  [this] 
book  as  the  essays  are  often  rather  general  and 
devoid  of  actual  Industrial  dispute  situations. 
It  would  be  a  useful  volume,  perhaps,  in  courses 
in  economic  development  or  in  labor  economics 
where  comparative  labor  law  and  practices  are 
studied.” 

Choice  3:344  Je  ’66  160w 
“[This]  book  is  well  written  and  well  docu¬ 
mented.  It  would  be  valuable  in  any  library 
serving  students  of  industrial  relations  as  well 
as  those  professionally  engaged  in  the  field.” 
M.  E.  Nehlig 

Library  J  91:948  P  15  '66  240w 


ROBERTS,  JAMES  HALL.  The  burning  sky. 

318p  $4.95  Morrow 

66-12083 

“A  young  anthropologist.  James  Hodding, 
from  the  Southwestern  Research  Foundation, 
uncovers  evidence  which  sends  him  on  a  lone 
search  into  the  arid  wastes  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  looking  for  remnants  of  the  Hohokam, 


the  legendary  lost  Indian  tribe  which  inhabited 
our  Southwest  desert  over  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Hodding  is  never  seen  again  alive  but  the 
search  is  taken  up  by  his  colleague,  Evan  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  .  .  .  the  stoiy  [deals]  with  the 
harrowing  experiences  of  the  five  people  who 
set  out  on  this  grueling  makeshift  expedition.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“Not  only  is  [this]  story  well  constructed 
and  written  but  also  well  documented.  The  au¬ 
thor  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ar¬ 
chaeological  procedure  and  familiarity  with  the 
geography  of  the  setting.  The  only  incident 
that  showed  more  guesswork  than  research  on 
the  author’s  part  was  his  treatment  of  the 
priest’s  use  of  confession.  Aside  from  this, 
the  reader  is  in  for  -some  fascinating  reading. 
P.  J.  MacE. 

Best  Sell  25:445  Mr  1  ’66  270w 
“The  novel  would  be  more  fun  if  Mr.  Roberts 
had  spent  more  time  making  his  characters 
stand  out  better  from  the  television  scenery 
and  less  time  with  the  encyclopedia  of  ar¬ 
chaeology.  Though  this  story  contains  no  zing, 
it  may  help  you  zip  through  the  hours  of  a 
cold  evening.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:717  P  1  '66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  P  20  ’66  130w 
New  Yorker  42:180  Mr  12  ’66  120w 


ROBERTS,  MOIRA.  Responsibility  and  practical 
freedom.  319p  $10.50  Cambridge 
171  Ethics  65-14347 

“Beginning  with  the  problem  of  finding  sig¬ 
nificant  sentences  about  responsibility  and  their 
proper  analysis  once  we  have  obtained  them, 
the  author  reaches  definitions  for  such  morally 
key  terms  as  ’responsibility,’  ‘practical  free¬ 
dom,’  ‘action’  and  ‘person,’  and  [discusses]  .  .  . 
the  ground  of  responsibility  and  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  situations  in  which  acts  are  com¬ 
mitted.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Mrs.  Roberts’  book  confronts  squarely  the 
significant  problems  of  moral  philosophy,  not 
the  least  of  which  concerns  the  questions:  Why 
study  moral  philosophy  at  all?  She  is  mindful 
of  the  attacks  on  moral  philosophy  launched 
by  Wittgenstein,  Ayer,  and  those  who  question 
the  legitimacy  of  ascribing  responsibility  for 
our  actions  in  view  of  the  facts  supporting 
determinism.  Her  book  serves  as  a  rejoinder. 

.  .  .  This  is  an  important  book  and  belongs 
in  any  library  wishing  to  keep  pace  with  new 
developments  in  moral  philosophy.  It  is  for 
the  unusual  undergraduate:  it  presupposes 
some  grasp  of  the  linguistic  tradition  in  recent 
philosophy.” 

Choice  3:131  Ap  ’66  160w 
“This  is  a  long  and  bewildering  book,  re¬ 
quiring  careful  reading  and  careful  analysis 
because  the  author  tends  to  conceal  her  pur¬ 
pose  in  opacities  of  style  and  curious  presen¬ 
tation  of  material.  .  .  .  The  first  [of  Miss 
Roberts’s  themes]  is  the  inadequacy  and  in¬ 
appropriateness  of  modem  philosophical  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  problems  in  question.  Miss  Rob¬ 
erts  shows  how  very  little  trouble  she  has 
taken  to  understand  the  intricate  arguments 
deployed  both  by  modem  determinists  and  by 
modern  moral  philosophers.  .  .  .  More  import- 
tant  for  the  nature  of  her  inquiry,  she  takes 
absolute  exception  to  the  use  of  ‘legal  models’ 
to  help  to  elucidate  the  notion  of  moral  res¬ 
ponsibility.  .  .  .  The  second  theme  which  de¬ 
serves  mention  is  the  agent- spectator  distinc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Miss  Roberts  characterizes  it  well, 
but  at  times  .  .  .  she  uses  it  to  back  her  con¬ 
tention  about  the  logical  ‘non-accessibility’  of 
one  man’s  ‘situation’  to  another.  .  .  .  There  are 
surely  appalling  difficulties  in  opting  for  a 
‘private  world’  view:  and  not  least  for  the 
author,  who  claims  to  find  the  only  solution 
to  her  problem  in'  the  social  nature  of  the 
concepts  she  discusses.” 

TLS  p598  J1  7  ’66  700w 


ROBERTS,  STEPH EN  H.  The  squatting  age 
in  Australia,  1835-1847.  reprint  378p  maps  $9.50 
Cambridge 


994  Australia — History.  Land  tenure.  Aus¬ 
tralia — Immigration  and  emigration  65-2443 
This  is  a  corrected  edition  of  the  work  first 
published  m  1935.  The  author’s  “main  premise 
is  that  land  settlement  is  a  key  factor  in 
Australian  development.  His  .  .  .  account  of 
the  life,  of  the  early  pastoralists  reports  their 
impressions  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
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events  in  New  South  Wales  .  .  .  [and]  answers 
the  questions:  How  did  the  squatters  live? 
What  did  they  think  of  themselves?”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography.  index. 


“This  extremely  important  book  .  .  .  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  At  the  time  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  milestone  in  Australian  research  and 
writing.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  updated  and  the  maps  beautifully 
redrawn.  .  .  .  Roberts  observes  in  his  new 
preface:  Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  inter¬ 
vening'  three  decades  to  make  me  change  the 
original  thesis,  .  .  .  ’  although  the  decades 
have  produced  sharp  critical  comment.  .  .  . 
[He]  should  have  modified  his  text.  He  should 
also  have  corrected  some  faulty  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  such  great  personalities  as  Gipps, 
Wentworth,  and  Rowe.  Certainly  he  should 
have  corrected  some  of  his  footnotes  which, 
to  scholars  in  the  field,  are  plainly  inaccurate. 
He  might  even  have  toned  down  some  of  his 
purple  prose.  Despite  this,  the  book  remains 
a  landmark  in  Australian  historiography,  a 
stimulus  and  a  challenge,  and  its  descriptions 
of  squatting  life  will  probably  never  be  sur¬ 
passed.”  S.  C.  McCulloch 

Am  Hist  R  71:655  Ja  ’66  370w 
“[The  author]  describes  the  great  age  of 
pastoral  occupation  in  a  style  which  is  in¬ 
formative  and  entertaining.  .  .  .  With  the 
complex  problems  of  land  tenure,  enforcement 
of  law  and  order,  and  estate  management 
which  squatting  involved.  Professor  Roberts 
deals  clearly.  His  book  is  full  of  vivid  sketches, 
the  portrait  of  that  'military  Puritan’  Sir 
George  Gipps  being  particularly  credible.  The 
hero  of  the  book,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
‘typical  squatter’  of  the  pioneer  generation.” 

TLS  p556  J1  1  ’65  300w 


R9EtERTSON’  JAMES  I.,  ed.  The  Civil  War 
letters  of  General  Robert  McAllister.  See  Mc¬ 
Allister,  R. 


ROEiERTSON,  KEITH.  Henry  Reed’s  baby- 
fl,t£1nnR,.£e:rv,lcei  ih  by  Robert  McClosfeey.  204d 
$3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.37  Viking 

66-11908 

This  diary  continues  the  career  of  Henry 
Reed,  Inc.  (BRD  1959).  It  records  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Henry  and  Midge  in  their  collabora¬ 
tion  m  a  baby-sitting  service.  It  begins  with 
an  encounter  with  a  dear  four-year-old  mon¬ 
ster  named  Danny  .  .  .  and  ends  with  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  recorded  case  of  peacock¬ 
sitting  in  history.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Grades 
five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Would-be  baby-sitters  will  delight  in  Henry 
Reed’s  sly  account  of  the  horrors  he  and 
Midge  endure  during  their  summer  of  baby¬ 
sitting.  Very  funny,  very  satisfying,  and  very 
down-to-earth  accounts  of  their  experiences.” 
E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:289  My  27  ’66  40w 
Horn  Sk  42:436  Ag  ’66  IlOw 
"Henry  takes  himself  just  seriously  enough 
to  balance  Midge  Glass,  his  girl  partner,  who 
indulges  in  such  behavior  as  hatcheting  the 
rone  of  a  hammock  in  which  their  archenemy 
is  resting  after  thinking  he  has  outwitted  the 
two  of  them.  Interesting  and  credible,  these 
adventures  will  delight  Henry’s  former  fans  and 
introduce  him  to  many  more.  Robert  McClos¬ 
key’ s  illustrations  add  little  to  the  text  and 
in  one  instance  contradict  it.”  Peggy  Sullivan 
Library  J  91:3261  Je  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:40  My  14  ’66  50w 


ROBERTSON,  D.  J.,  jt.  ed.  Fringe  benefits, 

labour  costs  and  social  security.  See  Reid, 
G.  L. 


ROBERTSON,  DON.  The  sum  and  total  of 
now;  a  novel.  251p  $4.95  Putnam 

66-15591 

“Morris  Bird  III.  the  9-year-o)d  of  Robert¬ 
son’s  last  novel.  The  Greatest  Thing  Since 
Sliced  Bread  [BRD  1965],  is  now  13  and  suffer¬ 
ing  the  pangs  of  growing  up.  It  is  1948:  his 
beloved  grandmother  is  dying.  Morris  finds 
this  fact  difficult  to  accept,  especially  since  all 
his  aunts  and  uncles,  and  his  mother,  too, 
spend  most  of  their  time  arguing  over  his 
grandmother’s  possessions.  Morris,  ever  the 
sensitive  thinker,  finds  a  perfect  solution  to  the 
problem  of  distributing  the  relics.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:706  N  26  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:55  My  1  ’66  360w 
"Mr.  Robertson  writes  so  unpretentiously 
and  effectively  that  I  found  myself  thoroughly 
enjoying-  [this  book].  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
a  very  good  notion  of  what  he  is  about  and, 
consequently,  his  hero  does  became  a  person 
and  admirably  too,  breaking  through  the  bar¬ 
ricades  of  adult  hypocrisy  to  make  a  bold  ges¬ 
ture  that  establishes  his  own  credentials  as  a 
human  being.”  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  5  ’66  280w 
“A  truly  wonderful  book.  .  .  .  Robertson  has 
expert  control  of  his  subject  matter  in  this 
novel:  he  doesn't  permit  the  adult  outlook  to 
mar  any  of  Morris'  story  as  he  did  in  the 
earlier  book.  Morris'  classification  of  women 
and  the  description  of  the  ball  game  are.  in  my 
opinion,  fine  examples  of  sustained  good  writ¬ 
ing.  My  11-year-old  son  read  this  book  and  we 
both  whooped  with  joy  at  the  fun  of  some  of 
the  passages.  He  likes  Morris  and  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  I  do,  too.  I  think  everyone  from  10 
on  up  will.  Highly  recommended  for  all  fiction 
shelves.”  R.  F.  Cay  ton 

Library  J  91:2090  Ap  15  ’66  180w 
Library  J  91:3271  Je  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  V  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  17  ’66  180w 
New  Yorker  42:135  Ag  20  ’66  150w 


“Nothing  much  happens.  .  .  .  Left  to  himself. 
Morris  Bird  TIT  and  his  growing  pains  might 
not  be  too  bad.  But  in  combination  with  utterly 
uninteresting  relatives,  the  detailed  plots  of 
old  movies,  and  the  gray  boredom  of  lower- 
middle-class  Cleveland,  he  can’t  get  to  first 
base,  even  with  this  boy-admiring  reviewer.” 
Margaret  Parton 

Sat  R  49:34  Ap  30  ’66  250w 


ROBERTSON,  L.  M.  Frederika  and  the  con¬ 
vict  [Eng  title:  Mr  Cooper’s  Frederika], 
192p  $3.50  Doubleday 

65-23790 

"Larceny  and  love  combine  with  trout  fish¬ 
ing,  a  broken  music  box,  an  escaped  prisoner 
and  a  vindictive  mastermind  on  the  English 
moor  where  Nevil  Forbes  goes  to  recover  from 
an  auto  accident,  but  where  he  meets  Frederika 
[and  her  children].”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:391  Ja  1  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  40w 
"Escaped  convicts  on  Dartmoor  are  one  of 
the  great  cliches  of  mystery  fiction  .  .  .  but 
no  previous  lag  ran  into  anyone  like  Frederika, 
an  extraordinary  creation  of  absolute  femi¬ 
ninity,  warm,  intuitive,  uneducated  and  wise. 
Tightly  suspenseful  yet  curiously  gentle  story; 
and  Frederika  should  linger  in  your  mind  for 
some  time  to  come.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  26  ’65  40w 
“A  delightful,  often  side-splitting  tale,  with 
fine  action  and  no  corpses.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  ’66  20w 


ROBERTSON,  RONALD  G.  Contemporary 
printmaking  in  Japan.  120p  il  col  pi  $5.85 
Crown 

761  Color  prints,  Japanese  65-24320 

The  “author  briefly  traces  the  Japanese 
wood-block  movement  from  the  traditional 
ukiyo-e  prints  to  the  .  .  .  prints  of  modern 
Japan.  He  then  selects  six  of  today’s  leading 
Japanese  wood-block  artists,  each  reflecting  a 
contrast  of  method  and  expression,  and  details 
every  step  in  the  creation  and  printing  of  a 
single  print.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“Robertson,  with  authority,  presents  a  brief 
survey  of  Japanese  printmaking.  .  .  .  Primarily 
designed  for  the  artist  who  has  an  interest 
in  woodcuts,  it  would  also  be  valuable  to  the 
print  collector,  art  historian  or  appreciator, 
and  student  of  art.  The  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  photographs,  and  25  drawings  help  great¬ 
ly  in  the  understanding  of  the  techniques  and 
work  of  the  six  printmakers.  An  outstanding 
work,  particularly  suited  for  the  undergraduate 
level.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  no  index.” 

Choice  3:512  S  ’66  120w 
“Instructional,  step-by-step  photographs  .  .  . 
make  this  book  a  practical  manual  of  basic 
wood-biock  printing  without  detracting  from 
its  account  of  the  renaissance  of  printmaking 
in  Japan.”  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:937  F  15  ’66  90w 
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ROBINSON,  E.  A.  G.,  ed.  The  economics  of 
education;  proceedings  of  a  conf.  held  by  the 
Int.  economic  assn;  ed.  by  E.  A.  G.  Robin¬ 
son  and  J.  E.  Vaizey.  7Slp  $16  St  Martins 
379  Education — Aims  and  objectives.  Educa¬ 
tion — Finance  66-10672 

This  is  a  study  of  “the  papers  submitted 
to  the  conference  [with  a  summary  of  the 
discussions  which]  deal  with  the  role  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  economic  progress,  the  demand  for  and 
the  supply  of  educated  manpower,  the  cost 
and  financing  of  education,  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  general  education  and  vocational-tech¬ 
nical  education  or  training,  and  international 
aid  to  education.”  (Science) 


“Three  outstandingly  important  [themes  dis¬ 
cussed  are] :  1)  The  creation  of  human  capital 
by  investment  in  education  is  now  recognized 
as  an  important  element  in  economic  growth; 
.  .  .  2)  Educational  planning  should  be  closely 
linked  with  general  development  planning;  .  .  . 
3)  Educational  content  and  methods  also  de¬ 
mand  attention  in  relating  education  to  devel¬ 
opment.  ...  A  qualitative  issue  raised  .  .  . 
is  the  desirable  relationship,  at  various  educa¬ 
tional  levels,  between  general  education  and 
technical  and  vocational  training.”  Eugene  Sta¬ 
ley 

Science  153:47  J1  1  ’66  700w 
“[This  is]  a  book  to  be  consulted  .  .  .  by  the 
student  and  the  expert.  .  .  .  [Educational  plan¬ 
ners]  need  to  measure  what  has  been  done 
already,  and  two  groups  of  papers  deal  with 
the  statistical  problems  involved  in  interna¬ 
tional  comparisons.  The  first  deals  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  education,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  with  its  cost.  .  .  .  [The]  reader  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  warned  against  expecting  any¬ 
thing  concrete  from  all  these  investigations  .  .  , 
[because  of]  the  difficulties,  both  in  measuring 
the  past  and  in  forecasting  the  future.  .  .  , 
Although  the  conference  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  how  to  make  the  individual  a  more  pro¬ 
ductive  member  of  the  community,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  better  one  as  well.” 

TLS  p735  Ag  18  ’66  1050w 


ROBINSON,  E.  A.  G.,  ed.  Problems  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development:  proceedings  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  by  the  International  economic  as¬ 
sociation.  625p  $14  St  Martins 
338  Economic  development  65-8274 

This  book  "contains  35  papers  divided  into 
four  sections:  Determinants  of  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress.  Industrialization  and  Methods  of  Increas¬ 
ing  Labour  Productivity,  Techniques  and  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Development  Planning,  and  The  Stab¬ 
ilization  of  Primary  Producing  Economics.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[In  section  I]  it  is  interesting  to  have 
Habakkuk’s  historical  approach  and  Houthak- 
ker’s  econometric  approach  [together],  ...  A 
reader  familiar  with  the  literature  on  the 
underdeveloped  countries  will  not,  however, 
find  any  strikingly  new  developments.  .  .  . 
[Section  II]  starts  with  two  solid  papers  on 
the  trends  of  labor  productivity.  .  .  .  J.  T. 
Dunlop’s  paper  evaluating  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  productivity  is  much  too  brief  and  general; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  S.  Carlson’s 
paper  on  the  contributions  of  management  to 
productivity.  .  .  .  Tinbergen  and  Chenery  .  .  . 
[in  their  papers  in  section  III]  try  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  development  planning  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  mentioned  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  title.  Section  IY  starts  with  W.  A. 
Lewis’s  notable  paper  on  economic  development 
and  world  trade  .  .  .  [and  concludes]  with 
three  papers  ...  on  international  commodity 
agreements,  .  .  .  marketing  boards,  and  the 
international  tin  scheme.  In  contrast  to  the 
preceding  papers,  the  last  three  papers  have 
the  merit  of  actually  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  stabilization  of  primary  producing 
economies.”  H.  Myint 

Am  Econ  R  56:566  Je  ’66  750w 

“One  of  a  series  of  volumes  that  have  been 
regularly  publishing  the  conference  papers  and 
discussions  of  the  International  Economic  As¬ 
sociation.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  papers  Tin  this 
volume]  are  highly  technical  and  will  only  be 
understood  by  trained  economists:  others,  how¬ 
ever.  could  be  read  with  profit  bv  the  untrain¬ 
ed.  An  excellent  source  for  information  about 
the  major  contemporary  problems,  analytical 
techniques,  and  controversies  that,  are  involved 
in  the  subject  of  economic  growth  and  develop¬ 


ment.  Highly  recommended  (including  the 
whole  series)  for  all  college  libraries  that  offer 
a  major  program  in  economics.” 

Choice  3:344  Je  ’66  170w 


ROBINSON,  EDWIN  ARLINGTON.  Selected 

poems  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson;  ed.  by 
Morton  Dauwen  Zabel;  with  an  introd.  by 
James  Dickey.  257p  $5  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811  65-2355C 

“This  edition,  including  several  famous 
narrative  poems.  begins  with  Robinson’s 
shorter  poems  from  The  Children  Of  The  Night, 
1890,  and  concludes  with  selections  from 
Nicodemus  [BRD  .19321.  [The]  introduction 
reassesses  this  poet’s  art  and  examines  the 
.  .  .  ‘Robinsonian’  style.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  titles. 


“A  greatly  needed  selection  which  is  well 
chosen,  with  an  Introduction  .  .  .  which  should 
be  immediately  displaced  by  an  essay  from 
the  hand  of  someone  who  really  knows  Robin¬ 
son’s  work.” 

Am  Lit  37:521  Ja  ’66  30w 
“Robinson  survives  both  the  fluctuations  of 
literary  fashion  and  his  own  limitations  in  this 
collection.  .  .  .  [His]  poetry  is  important 

because  it  is  an  early  record  of  people  intui¬ 
tively  rebelling  against  both  the  restraints  of 
Puritanism  and  the  dehumanizing  forces  of  a 
world  well  on  its  way  toward  becoming  wholly 
materialistic.  Yet  there  was  in  Robinson,  and 
remains  in  his  poetry,  a  remarkably  stubborn 
refusal  to  examine,  to  resolve,  or  to  judge  the 
complex  causes  of  his  characters’  (and  his 
own)  frustrations.”  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  24  ’66 
550w 


“The  present  book  is  for  current  readers. 
It  displays  about  a  hundred  of  the  more  im¬ 
mediately  effective  poems,  a  rich  selection  with 
a  helpful  bibliography  and  a  suitably  complex 
introduction,  .inviting  readers  to  take  Robinson 
seriously  again.  .  .  .  [The  introduction  con¬ 
tains  an]  analysis,  along  with  a  re-reading  of 
the  poems,  [which]  makes  evident  some  grounds 
for  Robinson’s  exaltation  by  critics,  and  for  his 
relative  neglect  by  readers.  Mr.  Dickey  [gives] 
,  •  •  a  packed  account  of  Robinson’s  'irritat¬ 
ing  qualities’ :  prolixity,  a  belaboring  of  the 
obvious,  unconvincing  philosophy,  automatic 
versifying,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  [However,]  Selected 
Poems  will  provide  a  very  useful  volume  for 
:  •  reminding  current  readers  of  the  best 
m  this  noted  writer.”  William  Stafford 
■Poetry  108:187  Je  ’66  60Ow 
•  * ’I  .shqul d  like  to  see  greater  critical  interest 
m  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Yet  I  believe 
that  neither  the  late  Morton  Zabel’s  judicious 
selection  from  Robinson’s  massive  output  nor 
the  shrewd  comments  of  James  Dickey’s  in¬ 
troduction  can  make  fashionable  a  style  and 
manner  that  in  our  climate  seem  like  poetry 
from  another  planet.  Too  bad.  for  Robinson’s 
melancholy  ironic  voice  really  speaks  to 
modern  alienation,  loneliness,  and  frustra¬ 
tion.”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  120w 


ROBINSON.  EVELYN  ROSE,  ed.  Readings 
about  children  s  literature.  431p  $6:  pa  $3  95 
McKay 

809.8  Children’s  literature  (Books  about) 

66-10430 

The  selections  “are  grouped  into  nine  cate¬ 
gories  including:  developmental  needs:  reading 
interests:  appropriate  books  and  magazines  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  average  and  exceptional 
young  people  (preschool  through  grades  nine) 

•  :v:.  are  arranged  so  as  to]  highlight  the 

sub.iects  and  provide  1)  an  understanding  of  the 
chila  as  a  reader:  2)  knowledge  of  criteria  for 
and  principles  of  book  selection;  3)  broad  offer¬ 
ings  of  appropriate' literature  and  its  sociologi¬ 
cal  background.  These  articles  include  excerpts 
rrom  books,  magazines,  journals,  and  news¬ 
papers.  (Pref)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 

"For  students,  teachers,  and  parents,  the 
compilation  brings  together,  under  one  cover, 
the  variety  and  kind  of  reading  materia]  nsuallv 
assigned  in  an  introductory  course  in  children’s 
literature.  It  provides  a  survey  of  current 
thinking  on  the  subject,  guides  to  further  read¬ 
ing.  and  an  acquaintance  with  influential  per¬ 
sons  m  the  world  of  children’s  books  For 
tnose  already  familiar  with  the  inclusions,  the 
new  arrangement  and  accessibility  make  the 
rereading  a  special  pleasure.”  P  L  M 
Horn  Bk  42:324  Je  ’66  140w 
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1021 


[This  book]  culls  the  best  from  past  writings 
over  a  period  of  years.  .  .  .  The  variety  and 
content  made  this  reviewer  linger  over  the 
pages;  such  articles  as  'Memories  of  my  Father, 
Joseph  Jacobs’  and  'Alice  .Liddell  of  Wonder¬ 
land’  imbue  old  favorites  with  fresh  mean 
ing.  Lois  Lenski’s  discussion  of  henown  'He 
gional  Children's  Literature'  shows  why  her 
books  have  such  an  impact  on  American  chil¬ 
dren.  Heading  'Kay  Guns  and  Rocket  Ships’ 
by  Robert  Heinlein,  any  children’s  librarian 
can  approach  her  responsibility  of  selecting 
good  science  fiction  for  her  young  readers  with 
much  more  assurance."  Alice  Brooks 

Library  J  91:2620  My  16  '66  420w 


ROBINSON,  VERONICA.  David  in  silence;  il. 

by  Victor  Ambrus.  l26p  $3.25  JLippincott 

66-10900 

“David  Williams  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  a  boarding  school  for  deaf  children.  He  is 
13  when  his  family  moves  to  a  suburb  near 
Birmingham.  England,  so  that  he  can  attend 
a  day  school.  The  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
look  at  him  with  suspicion.  Some  of  them  are 
repelled  by  the  strange  sounds  he  makes  when 
he  tries  to  .talk;  others  think  he  is  half-witted. 
David  wins  their  respect  when  he  walks  all 
the  way  through  on  the  towpath  of  a  mile- 
and-a-half  canal  tunnel.  They  are  even  more 
impressed  when  he  shows  them  in  pantomime 
that  the  raft  they  have  built  is  not  seaworthy." 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library'  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:314  Je  ’66  140w 


“[The]  story,  related  with  a  convincing  blend 
of  fiction  and  fact.,  is  happily  devoid  of  senti¬ 
mentality.  The  author  acknowledges  help  from 
several  schools  for  deaf  children  in  England 
and  from  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  ft  might  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
biographies  of  Helen  Keller  and  Gailaudet,  and 
will  be  useful  on  human  relations  lists.”  R.  M. 
Hadlow 

Library  J  91:1709  Mr  15  ’66  120w 


by  Ann  Petry 

Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  My  8  ’66 

130w 


Reviewed 

N 


“As  a  documentary  study  [this  book]  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  precisely  yet  imaginatively  conveying 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  that  baffling  wall  over 
which  the  deaf  regard  the  land  of  sound,  the 
ordinary  hearing  crowd  regard  the  deaf.  But 
does  it  also  succeed  as  a  novel?  It  does.  If 
the  setting  of  the  theme  makes  for  some  slow¬ 
ness  at  the  start,  the  splendid  chapters  of 
climax  (the  lost  boy’s  journey)  compelling:  y 
lift  the  story  out  of  the  merely  informational 
field. " 

TLS  p497  Je  17  ’65  180w 


ROBSON -SCOTT,  W.  D.  The  literary  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  Germany:  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  taste.  334p  ol  $7.20 
Oxford 

830.9  German  literature— History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Architecture,  Gothic.  Cologne.  Dom 

65-9304 

The  author  traces  “the  fate  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Germany  from  the  almost  total 
eclipse  of  the  17th  century  to  the  full-fledged 
revival  of  the  19th.  .  .  .  [He  concentrates  on] 
such  literary  figures  as  Herder.  Georg  Forster. 
Wackenroder.  Tieck,  Brentano.  the  Schiegel 
brothers,  and.  above  all.  Goethe,  whose  literary 
career  from  Storm  and  Stress  to  classicism 
and  beyond  is  reflected  ...  in  the  record  of 
his  varying  attitudes  toward  the  Gothic  style. 
Two  final'  chapters  record  the  ‘triumph  of 
Gothic’  among  art  historians.  Germamsten. 
archaeologists  and  engravers,  especially  Sulpiz 
Boisserde.  and  the  completion  of  the  Cologne 
Cathedral.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


useful  compendium.  .  .  .  Nowhere  else  can 
[Goethe’s]  views,  responses  and  uneasy  ad¬ 
miration  be  studied  so  fully  and  so  con¬ 
veniently.  .  .  .  Little  of  consequence  has  been 
left  out  by  Dr.  Robson-Scott.  A  surprising 
omission,  however,  is  the  lack  of  any  signif¬ 
icant  discussion  of  the  poet  and  politician  Ernst 
Mortz  Arndt  .  .  .  [and  of]  the  Freiherr  vcm 
Stein." 

TLS  P1094  D  2  ’65  lOOOw 


ROCCA,  GUIDO.  Gaetano  the  pheasant:  a 
hunting  fable;  pictures  by  Giulio  Cingoli  and 
Giancarlo  Carloni.  60p  $3.95  Harper 
Pheasants — Stories  66-10403 

This  story  tells  “how  Gaetano,  the  blue¬ 
tailed  pheasant  [reared  in  a  hunting  preservel. 
found  a  way  to  outwit  the  hunters  and  finally 
discovered  an  island  refuge  for  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  his  own  clan.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
“Grade  two  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Exquisite  jeweled  paintings,  that  combine 
Renaissance  brilliance  with  Oriental  sensitivity, 
distinguish  this  poetic  fable."  B.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  84:288  My  27  '66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:431  Ag  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:3252  Je  15  ’66  80w 
“[This  is]  a  fine  book  not  only  to  read  once, 
but  to  keep  and  reread  and  relook  at.  There  is 
nothing  world-shakingly  new  about  the  mass 
brutality  of  a  pheasant  shoot,  but  the  late  Sig¬ 
nor  Rocca  brings  emotional  immediacy  and  a 
wealth  of  interesting  detail  to  his  narrative.” 
A1  Hine 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  My  8  ’66  90w 


ROCHEFORT,  CHRISTIANE.  Cats  don’t  care 
for  money:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Helen 
Eustis.  183p  $3.95  Doubleday 

65-14002 

Celine  is  a  French  bohemian  who  marries 
middle-class  Philippe  Algnan  and  then  proceeds 
to  rebel  against  bourgeois  conformity.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  1963  as  Les  Stances  k  Sophie. 


“How  [Odlinel  got  entangled  In  the  first  place 
is  never  satisfactorily  explained;  the  husband 
(or  lover,  as  he  is  when  the  novel  opens)  is  a 
caricature.  .  .  .  The  wedding  itself  is  excel¬ 
lently  done,  with  Cdline  astonishing  her  new 
relatives  by  turning  up  in  mourning  weeds 
.  .  .  but  thereafter  the  whole  thing  deteriorates. 
.  .  .  On  marriage  itself,  there  are  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  more  deeply  felt  denunciation  but  It 
doesn't  get  much  beyond  the  aphoristic;  it’s 
curiously  side-tracked,  in  any  case,  by  Cdline’s 
first  steps  in  lesbianism — passing  refuge,  or 
the  trouble  all  along?.  .  .  A  lively  work, 

though,  and  this  is  an  unusually  good  transla¬ 
tion.”  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  71:509  Ap  8  ’66  240w 
“Celine’s  anti-bourgeoisism,  translated  into  a 
rejection  of  bull  fighting,  hunting  and  fishing, 
planned  obsolescence  and  water  pollution,  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  except  that  it  is  interspersed  with  a 
French  five-letter  word  (four  in  Anglo-Saxon). 
.  .  .  Miss  Rochefort  tells  the  story  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Aignans  from  the  distaff  side,  relating 
her  heroine’s  experiments  in  man-killing  with 
sympathy  and  a  complete  innocence  of  irony. 
Nonetheless,  we  know  what  kind  of  cat  this 
is.  But  what  kind  of  cat  is  her  author?” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Je  27  ’65  280w 
New  Yorker  41:108  J1  17  ’65  50w 
Newsweek  65:100  Je  21  '65  450w 
“Mile.  Rochefort’s  attacks  on  middle-class 
conformity  are  shrewd  and  she  has  managed 
to  convey  her  heroine’s  splendours  as  well  as 
her  cuteness.  The  book  amuses,  gallops:  sharp 
but  not  serious.” 

TLS  p392  My  5  '66  lOOw 


“No  serious  student  of  German  literature 
should  miss  this  book.  .  .  .  Robson-Scott  has 
done  more  than  write  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  chapters  on  the  history  of  taste.  .  .  .  He  has 
added  new  dimensions  to  our  understanding. 
.  .  .  Excellent  and  up-to-date  bibliography. 

Choice  3:125  Ap  '66  170w 

“Dr.  Robson-Scott,  already  known  from 
several  papers  on  the  [Romantic  Movement], 
has  provided  a  most  valuable  services  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  whole  literature  that  accompanied 
and  preceded  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Gothic 
style.  Not  even  in  German  is  there  such  a 


ROCHEMONT,  RICHARD  DE.  See  De  Roche- 
mont,  R. 


RODGER,  A.  B.  The  War  of  the  second  coali¬ 
tion,  1798  to  1801;  a  strategic  commentary. 
312p  maps  $7.70  Oxford 
944.04  Europe — History — 1789-1900.  France — 
History— 1799-1914  65-1020 

“The  War  of  the  Second  Coalition  found  Rus¬ 
sians  in  Switzerland  and  French  in  the  Sudan. 
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RODGER,  A.  B. — Continued 
The  policies  and  strategies,  characters  and  re¬ 
putations  of  this  .  .  .  Lwar]  are  subjected  by 
Mr.  Rodger  to  .  .  .  criticism.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Chronology  of  events.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  C.  B.  MacDonald 

Am  Hist  R  71:540  Ja  ’66  250w 

Choice  2:814  Ja  '66  150w 

‘‘The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  ‘a  strategic 
commentary,’  and  it  is  from  this  standpoint 
that  its  success  should  be  judged — indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  extra  dimension,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  dismissed  as  yet  another  straight  his¬ 
torical  narrative  that  did  little  more  than  retell 
a  familiar  story.” 

Economist  214:126  Ja  9  ’65  450w 


Reviewed  by  A.  N.  Ryan 

Engl  Hist  R  81:412  Ap  ’66  330w 

‘‘The  sub-title  of  the  survey,  ‘A  Strategic 
Commentary’,  is  precisely  descriptive.  .  .  . 

[This]  is  incisive,  critical  history,  the  harvest 
of  years  of  reflection,  clear  reasoning,  a  broad 
outlook.” 

TLS  pll25  D  10  ‘64  700w 


RODGERS,  JOHN  HEWITT.  The  theology  of 
P.  T.  Forsyth:  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the 
revelation  of  God.  324p  $7.50  Allenson,  A.  R. 

230  Theology.  Forsyth,  Peter  Taylor 
This  is  a  “systematic  introduction  to 
Forsyth’s  thought.  The  exposition  is  logically 
fitted  into  three  chapters,  each  of  which  centers 
on  the  cross,  which  is  for  Forsyth  the  axis 
on  which  Christian  theology  must  pivot.  First, 
the  cross  is  seen  as  the  climax  of  God’s  redeem¬ 
ing  and  revealing  way  with  man  in  history. 
Second,  the  cross  is  explored  as  the  Word  of 
revelation  in  dogma,  Scripture,  preaching  and 
the  life  of  the  church.  Third,  the  cross  is 
presented  as  the  center  of  man’s  participation 
in  God’s  work  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  critical  appraisal."  (Chris¬ 
tian  Century) 


“[The  author’s]  treatment  possesses  an  order¬ 
liness  which  Forsyth  often  lacks.  His  numerous 
quotations  and  source  citations  tease  his  reader 
into  returning  to  Forsyth  or  into  exploring  his 
work  for  the  first  time.  Rodgers  is  not  only 
master  of  his  material;  he  is  also  refreshingly 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Some  helpful  attention 
is  given  to  Forsyth  as  a  person,  the  nature 
and  style  of  his  writings  and  his  relationship 
to  the  theological  milieu  of  his  time  and  ours. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  book,  however,  must  be 
tempered  by  some  misgivings.  While  Rodgers 
is  an  able  expositor,  he  is  not  sufficiently  criti¬ 
cal  of  his  subject.”  D.  W.  Woodyard 

Christian  Century  82:1230  O  6  ’65  650w 


“Of  the  half-dozen  or  so  published  treat¬ 
ments  of  Forsyth,  Professor  Rodgers’  work 
(originally  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  Basel)  is 
the  fullest  and  most  ambitious.  .  .  .  Reading 
Rodgers’  book  in  the  light  of  two  events  that 
have  transpired  since  Forsyth’s  day — the 
burgeoning  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
the  radical  affirmation  of  the  ‘secular’  in  mod¬ 
ern  theology — raises  afresh  the  question  of  For¬ 
syth’s  possible  contribution  to  present  theologi¬ 
cal  discussion.  His  references  to  Roman 
Catholicism  tend  to  be  among  the  most  ‘dated’ 
portions  of  his  work,  but  there  is  much  within 
his  own  theology  that  could  strike  a  responsive 
note  in  Roman  Catholic  exposure  to  Protestant 
thought.”  R.  MeA.  Brown 

J  Religion  46:505  O  ’66  800w 


RODGERS,  W.  T.  The  people  into  Parliament; 
a  concise  history  of  the  labour  movement  in 
Britain  [by]  W.  .T.  Rodgers  and  Bernard 
Donoughue.  191p  il  $8.95  Studio 
329.942  Labour  Party  (Great  Britain).  Great 
Britain — Politics  and  government— 20th  cen¬ 
tury  66-19581 

This  “is  a  picture  book  (235  photographs) 
with  historical  commentary  on  the  growth 
of  the  British  Labor  Movement  from  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  of  1881  to  the  General 
Election  of  March  1966.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


.  The  commentary  is 
intelligent,  and  mature 
Both  authors — Rodgers 


exceptionally  accurate, 
for  this  kind  of  book, 
is  a  former  secretary 


to  the  Fabian  Society  and  is  now  a  Member 
of  Parliament;  Donoughue  is  a  lecturer  in 
politics  at  the  London  School  of  Economics — 
know  their  history.  The  photographs,  however, 
are  not  as  exciting  as  I  would  have  preferred. 

,  .  .  Too  few  evoke  the  real  pain  and  triumph 
and  action  of  the  emergence  of  this  mass  socio¬ 
political  movement.”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:3721  Ag  ’66  lOOw 

Library  J  91:5270  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 

"A  good  popular  study  of  British  Labour 
history  has  been  badly  needed  for  some  time. 
Messrs  Rodgers  and  Donoughue  have  now 
provided  it.  Their  book  incorporates  the  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  original  research;  and  it  also 
succeeds  in  conveying  the  flavour  of  the  last 
60  or  70  years  of  British  Labour  history  more 
successfully  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  In 
part,  this  is  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
illustrations.  .  .  .  The  authors’  treatment  of  the 
inter-war  period,  and  above  all  of  the  complex 
and  tragic  story  of  the  second  Labour  govern¬ 
ment,  seems  to  me  particularly  admirable.” 
David  Marquand 

New  Statesman  71:783  My  27  ’66  750w 


RODGERS,  WILLIAM.  Rockefeller’s  follies:  an 
unauthorized  view  of  .Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
224p  $5.95  Stein  &  Day 

B  or  92  Rockefeller.  Nelson  Aldrich.  Rock¬ 
efeller  family.  New  York  (State) — Politics 
and  government.  66-24098 

After  a  summary  of  Rockefeller’s  career  be¬ 
fore  1958,  the  author  discusses  the  mistakes 
both  public  and  private  he  believes  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  made  over  the  past  eight  years,  in¬ 
dex. 


“When  the  dust-jacket  of  a  book  promises 
spicy  intrigues  and  the  writer’s  material,  with¬ 
in  the  covers,  shows  both  sides  of  the  coin, 
then  the  end  result  is  certain  to  become  a 
mixed  reaction.  Reporter-analyst  William 
Rodgers  seems  to  negate  the  diatribes  promised 
m  [the  title].  .  .  .  The  complete  discussions, 
intricate  as  they  are,  seem  to  sum  up  in  the 
idea  that  the  robber  barons  are  not  all  dead. 
Nelson,  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  public 
interests  that  do  not  agree  with  his  considera¬ 
tions,  may  yet  become  an  American  legend, 
rust  as  memorable  as  his  grandfather,  John 
P-,  Sr.,  who  died  in  1937  and  had  succeeded 
m  giving  away  more  than  a  half- billion 
dollars.  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  26:219  S  15  ’66  420w 


■this  diatribe  by  a  newspaperman  appears 
to  .be  a  hastily  assembled  polemic  written 
under  some  compelling  persona!  urge  to  defame 
but  not  document  the  reputation  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the 
author  s  repeated  accusations  that  the  billion¬ 
aire  Rockefeller  would  manipulate  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  bills  that  would  enrich  himself 
by  a  few  paltry  millions  spread  over  a  period 
of  time  or  that  he  would  recommend  unneces¬ 
sary  highways  and  utility  plants  to  desecrate 
scenic  areas  when  the  Rockefellers  have  freely 
given  thousands  of  acres  for  public  parks  and 
recreational  centers.  This  is  angered  ephemeral 
writing  and  not  too  well  done.  There  are  no 
footnotes  and  no  bibiography  although  there 
are  quotations  and  paraphrasing  from  various 
sources  throughout  the  general  text  matter  to 
remiorce  the  author’s  accusations.”  W.  C. 
Kiessel 

Library  J  91:4649  O  1  ’66  190w 

‘.‘The  political  biographies  of  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller  .... ,.  were  often  criticized  for  their  failure 
VY  ‘  Now  one  of  his  Westchester 
County  neighbors  has  produced  a  powerful 
antidote.  Writing  with  what  can  only  be 
£a  ?  vengeance  .  .  ..  William  Rodgers 
mini,)?  have  it,  right  between  the 

™  p ,ei?'e1s'  •  •  ••  Nor  a  reader  famliiar 
of  [the],  manor  controversies  [dis- 
cussed] ,  the  most  interesting  charges  in  the 
m.vo.lve  the  Rockefeller  family’s  3.500- 
estate  at  Pocantico  Hills  in  northern 
Westchester  County  Rodgers  says  the  pro? 

fantastically  underassessed.  .  .  . 
Balance.  Don  t  look  for  it.  .  ,  .  The  consider¬ 
able  law-making  achievements  of  the  Governor’s 

legislation^’  S6t  , sentencing  ov™rdul 

legislation.  .  .  If  this  approach  may  be  per- 
nnssible  in  politics,  some  of  the  personal  dis¬ 
tortions  seem,  inexcusable.  .  .  .  Rodgers  writes 
easily  and  vividly,  but  he  makes  too  Tnanv 
mistakes.  .  Few  of  the  numerous  errors 
are  important,  but  the  cumulative  effect  is 
not  helpful.  Warren  Weaver1 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  P20  S  25  ’66  550w 
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RO DIMER,  EVA.  The  year  outdoors;  a  New 
Jersey  chronicle;  with  il.  by  Robert  Bruce 
Horsfall.  294p  $6.95  Rutgers  univ.  press 
574.9  Natural  history — New  Jersey 

65-28213 

"The  story  of  wildlife  in  its  native  habitat 
throughout  every  month  of  the  year  in  Sussex 
County.  N.J.”  (Library  J) 


"The  style  is  rambling,  repetitious,  and  more 
than  tinged  with  anthropopathy.  perhaps  what 
Rodimer  means  by  ‘painless  science.’  .  .  . 

[The  book!  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  wild  life,  indirectly  pointing  out 
the  more  intangible  and  human  values  to  be 
derived  from  loving  and  appreciative  contact 
with  nature.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  of 
some  value  in  the  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:674  O  ’66  120w 


"The  author  has  been  a  teacher  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  a  student  and  lover  of  na¬ 
ture  and  natural  science  all  this  time.  She 
has  the  power  to  evoke  in  a  few  words  a  pic¬ 
ture,  clear  and  compelling,  of  all  that  she 
observes.  .  .  .  Miss  Rodimer  can  write  with 
unusual  beauty  of  expression,  and  all  who  en¬ 
joy  nature  will  find  this  book  a  quiet  delight. 
The  illustrations  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce 
Horsfall  could  not  be  more  perfect  or  ex¬ 
quisite.  Highly  recommended.”  G.  F.  Dole 
Library  J  91:1915  Ap  1  ’66  190w 

"Perhaps  this  author’s  book  is  a  bit  over¬ 
crowded  with  incident  and  a  contrived  syn¬ 
thesis  of  situation.  Perhaps  her  creatures 
‘think’  a  little  too  much  as  man,  himself  the 
self-styled  Lord  of  Creation,  might  think 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Nor  does  she 
always  hit  the  correct  technical  term,  as  when 
she  calls  the  mouse’s  whiskers  ‘vibrasse. 
Nevertheless,  her  book  includes  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  education  that  most  citizens  of 
New  Jersey,  to  their  loss,  have  never  learned. 
R.  C.  Murphy  ^  ^  Ag  >66  10Qw 


RODIN,  AUGUSTE.  Cathedrals  of  France;  tr. 
by  Elisabeth  Chase  Geissbuhler;  with  a  pref. 
by  Plerbert  Read.  278p  il  $17.50  Beacon  press 
726  Cathedrals — France  65-20784 


“One  of  the  unsuspected  activities  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Rodin  was  a  book  about 
Gothic  architecture,  published  in  France  in 
1914.  Beacon  Press  has  now  had  it  translated 
and  issued  in  a  format  of  wide  margins  [with] 
forty  drawings  in  color,  plus  forty-eight  in 
half-tones.”  (Nat  R) 


"Rodin  writes  on  cathedrals  as  Romam 
Rolland  writes  on  Beethoven:  all  in  capital 
letters  and  exclamation  marks.  Verbs  are 
rare,  and  not  always  apposite.  .  .  .  Though 
the  book  is  a  remarkably  pretty  one,  its  con¬ 
tents  smell  strongly  of  escaping  gas.  Alan 

Pijce  J01g-®k  Week  p2  d  12  ’65  150w 

"This  book  is  .  .  .  the  meditations  of  a 
great  artist  on  great  works  of  art.  Its  special 
importance  ...  is  its  proof  of  the  multi¬ 
valence  of  the  arts.  To  an  aesthetic  monist, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  identified  with  Rodin, 
its  pages  would  be  irrelevant.  But  to  one  who 
believes  that  aesthetic  value  is  in  part,  if  not 
as  a  whole,  determined  by  the  spectator  or 
reader  or  listener,  in  short  by  the  public,  and 
that  there  are  fundamental  differences  among 
human  beings,  its  message  will  prove  enlighten¬ 
ing.”  George  Boas 

J  Aesthetics  24:608  spring  ’66  490w 

“Rodin’s  remarks  are  pithy  and  wise  but  not 
systematic  or  scholarly.  The  drawings  are  swift 
annotations,  and  Rodin’s  approach  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  solem¬ 
nities  of  Ruskin  and  Henry  Adams.”  Guy 
Davenport 

Mat  R  17:1164  D  14  ’65  80w 


"Les  Cathedral es  de  France  is  here  beauti¬ 
fully  translated.  .  .  .  Despite  the  eloquence 
of  many,  and  the  real  beauty  of  a  few,  pas¬ 
sages.  an  ability  to  enjoy  it  depends  largely  on 
how  far  we  are  prepared  to  accept  Rodin’s 
overwhelming  personality  and  prejudices  ex¬ 
pressed  here  through  the  medium  of  an  art 
which  did  not  coriie  naturally  to  him.  For 
much  that  we  find  disturbing  even  in  his 
sculpture  is  paraded  here  with  greater  bla- 
tancy:  the  rhetoric  which  often  takes  the  form 
of  bombastic  chauvinism:  the  distinctly  mawk¬ 
ish  sexuality  of  some  of  his  later  work.  .  .  . 


But  against  many  faults  of  taste  we  must  bal¬ 
ance  his  marvelous  response  to  natural  forma 
and  the  delicacy  with  which  he  observes 
them.  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:7  D  9  ’65  2150w 


RODMAN,  BELLA.  Lions  in  the  way;  jacket 
painting  by  David  Stone.  238p  $3.95;  Titan 
ed  $3.96  Follett 

66-16935 

"Five  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  segregation  in  the  public  schools,  eight 
Negro  teen-agers  transfer  from  Carter  to 
Fayette  High  School.  The  events  of  that  first 
week  of  trial  in  the  small  southern  town  are 
very  real,  as  the  community  becomes  involved 
with  token  integration.  Incited  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  white  crusader,  a  large  faction,  aroused 
to  hysteria,  turns  to  violence  which  results  in 
the  brutal  beating  of  a  white  minister  who  had 
allied  himself  with  the  cause  of  integration. 
The  young  people  themselves  are  the  victims  of 
name  calling  and  physical  attack  but  persist  in 
the  philosophy  of  nonviolence.  .  .  .  Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Race  relations  .  .  .  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  16-year-old  Negro  boy.  .  .  .  Fiction  or  veiled 
nonfiction,  it  is  remarkably  effective.  There  is 
no  oversimplified  division  with  right  all  on  one 
side  and  wrong  all  on  the  other.  Many  varying 
shades  of  feeling  and  attitude  are  shown  among 
both  blacks  and  whites.  The  characters  are  real 
people,  not  pasteboard  figures  introduced  to 
make  a  point.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
hero,  whose  heroism  is  of  the  substantial  kind 
based  on  persistence  rather  than  instant  suc¬ 
cess.  .  Any  young  teen-ager  who  pauses  to 
ask  himself  what  it  would  feel  like  to  be  one 
9f  eight  Negroes  entering  an  all-white  school 
in  the  South  can  find  a  moving  answer  here.” 
P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  N  3  ’66 
250w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  '66  30w  [YA] 
“A  wide  range  of  Negro  and  white  reactions 
and  motives  in  the  crisis  are  realistically  and 
often  vividly  portrayed.  Written  in  an  almost 
documentary  style,  this  is  a  most  timely  book.” 
Julia  Los  in  ski 

Library  J  91:3546  J1  ’66  130w 
“There  is  drama  here,  but  unfortunately, 
bogged  down  with  explanation,  it  never  gets 
a  chance.  Nor  does  Robby  Jones.  Fie  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  hero  but  is  seen  only  intermittently  as 
the  author  shifts  her  viewpoint  from  one  to 
another  of  a  huge  cast  of  characters  chosen  to 
represent  every  shade  of  opinion.  As  a  case 
study  of  a  community,  this  is  an  accurate, 
predictable,  thorough  piece  of  work,  told  and 
retold  rather  tediously  and  in  a  style  that  to¬ 
day’s  high  school  reader  may  often  find  em¬ 
barrassingly  overdone.”  Jean  Fritz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl4  My  8  ’66 
140w  [YA1 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:54  N  12  ’66  lOOw  TYA] 


RODMAN,  MAIA  WOJCIECHOWSKA.  See  Wo- 

jciechowska,  M. 


RODMAN,  SELDEN.  The  road  to  Panama: 
drawings  by  Bill  Negron.  224p  $6.95  Haw¬ 
thorn  bks. 

917.28  Central  America — Description  and 
travel.  Mexico — Description  and  travel 

66-15228 

In  this  narrative  of  an  automobile  trip 
“through  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Belize  (British 
Honduras),  El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Nicaragua. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  ,  .  .  [the  author]  con¬ 
centrates  on  history,  the  arts,  and  personal 
anecdotes,  with  notes  on  attractive  products 
and  with  .  .  .  recent  descriptions  of  routes." 
(Publishers'  Weekly)  Portions  of  this  book 
appeared  in  Mexican  Journal :  The  Conquerors 
Conquered  (BRD  1959).  Index. 


“This  is  not  a  guidebook.  It  purposely  omits 
all  details  that  can  be  found  in  one.  Instead, 
it  deals  with  the  out-of-the-way  places  that 
tourists  rarely  discover  and  the  things  that 
tourists  rarely  notice  in  the  more  usual  spots. 
The  emphasisis  is  on  the  beauty  of  nature, 
respect  for  native  culture,  interest  in  art  and 
archaeology,  scorn  for  cheap  modern  corrup¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  and  a  healthy  love  for  adven¬ 
ture.  In  spots,  the  account  is  a  composite  of 


1024 
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RODMAN,  SELDEN — Continued 
more  than  one  trip,  thus  allowing  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  alternative  routes.  .  .  .  Humor,  friend¬ 
liness,  and  sheer  joy  of  living  are  reflected 
as  Rodman  tells  of  the  many  contacts  that  he 
and  his  companion  make  along  the  way.  The 
book  will  enrich  any  travel  collection.”  M.  C. 
Keenleyside 

Library  J  91:1225  Mr  1  '66  200w 

“[This]  is  so  personal  a  book  .  .  .  too  spora¬ 
dic,  too  conversational,  to  have  any  enduring 
worth.  This  is  a  pity,  because  Mr.  Rodman 
writes  exceedingly  well  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  permits  himself  to  stretch  his  wings. 
About  half  the  book  is  about  Mexico.  .  .  .  The 
author  has  wise  things  to  say  about  the  great 
temples  he  encountered  on  the  way  and  a  vivid 
feeling  for  the  peasants,  and  he  will  sometimes 
exert  himself  sufficiently  to  tell  us  so.”  Robert 
Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  5  '66  180w 


RODRIGUES,  JOS£  HON6RIO.  Brazil  and 
Africa:  tr.  by  Richard  A.  Mazzara  and  Sam 
Hileman.  382p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

301.29  Brazil — Relations  (general)  with 
Africa.  Africa — Relations  (general)  with 
Brazil.  Brazil — Foreign  relations  65-23155 

Professor  Rodrigues  ‘‘proposes  an  entire  re¬ 
orientation  of  Brazilian  foreign  policy.  He 
maintains  that  Brazil’s  ties  to  Africa  are  and 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  those  to  Europe  or 
the  rest  of  America:  and  it  is  Brazil’s  .  .  . 
destiny  as  the  home  of  an  ethnically  and  cul¬ 
turally  mixed  race  to  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  two  continents.  .  .  .  [He  describes!  the 
contribution  of  the  Negro  to  Brazilian  diet, 
dress,  art  and  architecture,  literature,  music, 
folklore,  engineering,  journalism,  and  politics. 
He  also  studies  the  reciprocal  contributions  of 
Portuguese  America  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
describes  the  nature  and  effects  of  Brazilian 
miscegenation.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  Part  1  reviews  Afro-Brazilian  relations 
from  1500  to  I960:  Part  II  analyzes  the  current 
situation  and  defends  an  anti-colonialist  foreign 
policy  for  Brazil.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Tne 
book  is  translated  from  the  second  edition  of 
the  author’s  Brasil  e  Africa:  outro  horizonte. 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


RODRIGUEZ,  MARIO.  Central  America.  178p 

$4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
972  Central  America— History  65-14996 


Covering  “nearly  two  centuries  .  .  .  the  au¬ 
thor  focuses  on  tire  repeated  attempts  and 
failures  of  politicians  to  forge  a  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  union.  He  describes  the  region  s  colonial 
heritage  and  its  history  of  foreign  interven¬ 
tion,  [its!  tradition  of  localism  and  opportun¬ 
ism  its  racial  tensions  and  social  inequities, 
r-pnhiisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  not  the  detailed  history  needed 
.  .  .  this  book  is  a  welcome  publication.  . 
Interpretive  essays  on  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  reflect  discerning  study 
and  understanding  of  both  recent  scholarship 
and  older  sources.  If  [the]  six  pages  on  the 
colonial  period  fail  to  satisfy  some,  they  at 
least  contain  carefully  chosen  and  well-studied 
generalizations  regarding  the  colonial  men¬ 
tality.  .  .  .  Rodriguez’  explanation  of  nearly 
everything  from  1837  to  1871  in  terms  of  Brit¬ 
ish  agent  Frederick  Chatfield,  however  en¬ 
lightening,  ignores  a  number  of  highly  sig- 
nilicant  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  period. 
Rodriguez  presents  a  more  balanced  account  of 
the  period  since  1871.  He  pays  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  region  during  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  thoughtful  and  provocative  sum¬ 
mary  for  students  and  scholars,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  region  for  prospec¬ 
tive  travelers.”  R.  L.  Woodward 

Am  Hist  R  71:741  Ja  '66  340w 
Christian  Century  82:745  Je  9  ’65  20w 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  90:2552  Je  1 


’65  160w 


ROEBUCK,  CARL.  The  world  of  ancient  times 

[maps  by  Sam’l  Hanks  Bryant],  758p  ii  $11.50 
college  ed  $8.95  Scribner 
930  History,  Ancient.  Civilization,  Ancient 

65-27244 

This  book  “surveys  the  history  of  the  Near 
East,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  from  the  New 
Stone  Age  to  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  [Itl 
is  organized  as  a  narrative  in  chronological 
order  with  emphasis  on  social  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Chronological  tables.  Index. 


"In  this  brilliant  study,  Rodrigues,  Brazil’s 
foremost  economic  and  diplomatic  historian, 
seeks  to  assess  the  unique  heritage  and  the 
modern  role  of  his  nation  as  it  merges  from 
colonial  parochialism  to  international  prom¬ 
inence.  .  .  .  Although  this  scholarly  work  would 
probably  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
typical  undergraduate,  it  will  doubtless  be  re¬ 
garded  with  awe  by  Brazilianists  who  may  re¬ 
joice  at  this  timely  synthesis  of  the  social  sci- 
ences.’  * 

Choice  3:568  S  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  90:5297  D  1  ’65  120w 

“[This  work]  is  addressed  to  the  Brazilian 
and  not  to  the  North  American  public.  It 
.  .  .  assumes  a  background  knowledge  of 

Brazilian  history  and  politics  which  some 
readers  may  not  possess.  .  .  .  Rodrigues  deals 
very  fully  with  the  nineteenth-century  slave- 
trade  and  with  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Brazil  itself.  This  section  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  has  never  been  in  Africa:  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  the  new  African  states  would 
be  receptive  to  the  more  positive  Brazilian 
approach  which  he  so  strongly  advocates.  But 
this  book  contains  much  material  that  is  not 
readily  available  to  North  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  arousing  a  greater  awareness  of 
Africa  in  Brazil.”  C.  R.  Boxer 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:496  S  ’66  1350w 


“In  his  extensive  examination  of  the  long 
struggle  for  abolition  fof  slavery].  Professor 
Rodrigues  makes  use  of  some  interesting  new 
material.  .  .  The  second  part  of  [this]  book, 
for  [the  author!  perhaps  the  more  important 
r>art,  deals  with  recent  relations  between 
Brazil  and  Africa.  .  .  .  Professor  Rodrigues 
emphasizes,  even  exaggerates,  the  ties  which 
linked  Brazil  and  Africa  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  until  the  middle  of 
the  ninteenth  century  .  .  There  is  a  tendency 
...  to  understate  Brazil’s  close  ties  with 
Portugal  and  the  latter’s  contribution  to 
Brazilian  civilization. 

TLS  p878  S  22  ’66  700w 


Va  Q  R  42:clvii  autumn  ’66  170w 


“This  book  is  well  written,  easy  to  read,  and 
very  suitable  for  an  undergraduate  library. 
Despite  Roebuck’s  authority  as  a  classical 
scholar,  and  as  one  would  expect  in  a  survey, 
nothing  new  is  presented.  The  bibliography  is 
standard  while  the  index  doubles  as  a  glossary 
with  pronunciations  indicated  by  accent  marks. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent  but  too  many  are 
postage  stamp  size.” 

Choice  3:442  J1  ’66  llOw 


Linisj  is  tne  nnest  one-volume  history  of 
this  period  I  have  seen.  .  .  .  [it  synthesizes]  a 
large  amount  or  detail.  .  .  .  Illustrations  and 
maps  are  numerous  and  well  selected.  .  .  . 
Cm-onological  tables  present  a  useful  overview. 
•  Highly  recommended  for  all  college  and 
libraries;  .  .  should  also  be  consid- 
ei  ed  for  large  public  and  high  school  libraries.” 
R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:1891  Ap  1  ’66  130w 


R  nF  E  CATLIN,  ed.  The  letters 

Sr  WorfrAe  Ca.tlin  and  his  family;  a  chronicle 
of  the  American  West.  463p  $8.50  Univ.  of 
v^aiit.  press 

B  or.  92  Catlin,  George.  Indians  of  North 
America!— The  West.  Catlin  family  66-13090 
‘This  book  contains  “174  letter*?  3*;  wViieV, 
The®  iS&£“  by  George'  CatimrShimself. 

wer®  Passed  down  to  .  .  the 
granddaughter,  of  George  Catlin’s  vounger 

Uhe]esto^waof1tV1eaDd+rhe  ,has  ■  Pieced  together 
tiirv  Thlyi»4j£.  Catlm  clan  m  the  19th  cen- 
™ry.-  ine  letters  relate  largely  to  the  overall 
affairs  of.  the  Catlin  family.”  (Choice?  Ad- 

faniflv  6  a  rrn1ClUdev,  further.  Papers  of  the  Catlki 
letters.  index  chronolosical  list  of  the  Catlin 


exciti^  event Carhe  studente^of 'thflVelt  In 

n°  aCCJ£H M 

members1  <^of1CttieC  family?  & 
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those  from  Eliza  and  Anson  Dart,  which  re¬ 
count  their  frontier  life  in  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  book  in  a  strict  sense  is  the  chronicle  of 
George  'Catlin’s  family,  with  the  American  West 
treated  as  a  subplot.” 

Choice  3:512  S  '66  ISOw  ^  . 

“This  ia  a  very  interesting  and  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  about  ...  an 
American  family  of  importance  since  Colonial 
days.  .  .  .  Only  a  portion  of  the  [family’s] 
letters  could  be  included,  but  all  of  George’s 
are  used  in  their  entirety.  Of  the  family  let¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Ro-ehm  says1:  ‘There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  “butter  up”  any  of  its  members; 
no  deletions  to  cover  their  frailties.’  George 
Catlin,  educated  to  be  a  lawyer,  chose  painting 
early  in  life.  .  .  .  For  42  years  he  painted 
more  than  1000  portraits.  One  collection  of 
wme  600  portraits  of  distinguished  Indian  lead¬ 
ers  is  now  in  the  U.S.  National  Museum.  Dale 
Morgan,  an  authority  on  Western  Americana, 
has  written  the  foreword  to  this  highly  recom¬ 
mended  book.”  D.  O.  Kelley 

Library  J  91:2050  Ap  15  ’66  180w 

“In  1832  [Georg-e  Catlin]  decided  that  his 
mission  was  to  record  the  appearance  of  the 
American  Indians  before  the  inexorable  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
prairies  destroyed  their  way  of  life.  .  .  .  He 
also  gathered  a  large  collection  of  Indian 
artifacts  which,  with  his  own  works,  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  federal  government  to  acquire  as  a 
unique  and  priceless  record,  as  indeed  it.  was, 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent. 

.  .  .  After  a  successful  exhibition  in  New  York 
in  [1837]  the  public  lost  interest,  and  Congress 
remained  indifferent  if  not  actually  hostile  to 
his  scheme.  .  .  .  [These  letters]  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  [Catlin’ s]  continuous  disappoint¬ 
ments,  even  if  he  wrote  little  if  anything  about 
his  own  art.  The  letters  have  another,  nar¬ 
rowly  American  interest  which  is  also  wider, 
in  a  way,  than  the  story  of  George  Catlin.  The 
correspondence  .  .  .  tells  what  it  was  like  to 
make  one’s  way  in  the  United  States  in  the 
decades  before  the  Civil  War.”  G.  H.  Hamil- 

Sat  R  49:49  Je  11  ’66  700w 

TLS  p24  Ja  12  ’67  600w 


ROETHKE,  THEODORE.  The  collected  poems 
of  Theodore  Roethke.  274p  $5.95  Doubleday 
811  65-23784 

“This  posthumous  collection  includes  all  of 
Mr.  Roethke’s  previously  published  poems  plus 
16  relatively  minor  additions  to  the  canon.” 
(Library  J) 


“There  are  still  some  missing  items:  like 
‘The  Advice.’  published  in  the  New  Statesman 
three  years  ago  and  certainly  a  far  better  poem 
than  many  of  the  reliques  now  dug  up  from 
other  magazines.  Indeed,  the  poems  collected 
here  are  not  a  revelation.  .  .  .  Generally  [they] 
have  remained  uncollected  for  good  reasons. 
Indeed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  appear  in 
the  last  pages  of  the  new  book  and  that  we 
come  upon  them  when  our  minds  are  full  of 
a  much  greater  music  in  the  fourth  part  of 
The  Far  Field.  They  would  have  occupied 
an  Appendix  more  appropriately.  ...  It  is 
wonderful  to  hear  [Roethke]  singing  those 
last  songs  .  .  .  the  best  of  [which]  are  just 
as  severely  controlled  as  the  earlier  poems,  but 
now  Roethke  is  relying  upon  his  own  conscience, 
his  scruple,  to  do  the  work  once  done  by 
translation  and  exclusion.”  Denis  Donoghue 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:14  S  22  ’66  1300w 
“[This  book]  replaces  the  earlier,  more 
selective  ‘Words  for  the  Wind’  IBRD  1959] 
chosen  by  Roethke  himself  as  an  active  poet 
in  mid-career.  It  restores  the  whole  of  his 
first  book,  ‘Open  House’  [BRD  1941],  and  adds 
his  later  volumes,  ‘I  am!  Says  the  Lamb’  [BRD 
1962]  and  'The  liar  Field'  [BRD  1964],  A  few 
hitherto  uncollected  poems,  among  them  the 
marvelous  'A  Rouse  for  Stevens’  and  ‘Supper 
with  Lindsay,’  have  been  gathered  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  section.  Altogether,  we  have  what  is 
certain  to  be  the  definitive  text  of  Roethke’s 
work  until  such  time  as  scholars  and  critics, 
drawing  on  his  many  notebooks  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  augment  this  existing  body  with  minor 
or  fragmentary  pieces  or  unpublished  revisions. 
.  .  .  [Roethke’s]  work  is  beautifully,  au¬ 

thoritatively  his  own,  and  once  experienced 
can  never  be  mistaken  for  anyone  else’s.  It 
is  a  poetry  of  terrible  struggle  and  of  redeem¬ 
ing  exaltation  and  vision,  of  death  and  rebirth, 
though  interspersed  with  wit  and  humor.”  R.  J. 
Mills 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  J1  17  ’66  500w 
New  Yorker  42:239  S'  24  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Slater 

Sat  R  49:24  D  31  ’66  350w 


ROGERS,  ANN.  A  cookbook  for  poor  poets  (and 
others)  [drawings  by  Anna  Kopczynski].  179p 
$4.50  Scribner 

641-5  Cookery  66-11089 

The  author’s  thesis  is  "that  those  who  have 
very  little  money  need  not  subsist  on  candy  bars 
and  doughnuts."  (Harper)  Contents:  The  nickel 
dinner  and  how  it  grew;  Soups;  Salads;  Building 
with  eggs  and  cheese;  Beans,  peas,  rice,  and 
assorted  cereals;  One  pots;  Meats;  Breads;  Des¬ 
serts;  Gilding  the  lily;  Poor  poet  trifles.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Davison 

Atlantic  218:163  N  ’66  120w 

"It  is  easier  to  characterize  Roethke  neg¬ 
atively  than  positively.  First  of  all,  he  is  not 
an  Auden.  .  .  .  Nor  is  he  an  Eliot.  .  .  .  Though 
Roethke  rejoices  in  nature  and  describes  it  al¬ 
most  with  the  eye  of  a  zoologist  and  botanist, 
he  is  no  Robert  Frost.  .  .  .  [However]  Roethke’s 
poetrv  shows  a  steady  line  of  development  In 
technique  and  in  grasp  of  the  vision  that  from 
the  first  haunted  him.  His  final  poems  are  his 
best.  .  .  .  The  future  will  pass  judgment  a,si 
far  as  judgment  can  be  passed.  Certainly 
many  of  the  love  poems  and  the  later  long 
sequences  will  be  recognized  as  having  a 
quality  quite  their  own.  almost  impossible  to 
imitate,  and  here  to  stay.”  Chad  Walsh 
Book  Week  pi  J1  31  ’66  1600w 
Choice  3:651  O  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by.  A.  J.  .Gelpi  _  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  66 
750w 

“A  most  important  volume  of  American 
poetry  .  .  .  The  whole  body  of  work,  gathered 
within  one  binding,  is  even  more  impressive 
and  varied  than  one  anticipated.  Love  poems, 
comment  on  urban  life,  gay  nonsense,  bitter 
nonsense,  all  are  there,  but  the  heart  of  the 
work  is  the  poetry  of  nature,  the  indoor 
nature  of  greenhouses  and  the  outdoor  nature 
of  small  creatures  and  flowing  water.  The 
great-hearted,  the  completely  sentient  Mr. 
Roethke  wrote  from  the  center  of  his  violent 
calm  with  a  total  control  of  his  own  range  of 
symbols  and  rhythms  and  a  total  commitment 
to  humane  values.  For  all  public,  school  and 
college  libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:3219  Je  15  66  90w 

Library  J  91:4374  S  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Spender 

New  Repub  155:23  Ag  27  66  2100w 


Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  plO  D  18  ’66  320w 


“[This]  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books,  in 
both  appearance  and  content,  that  I  have  come 
across  in  years.  Handsomely  designed  (no  credit 
given)  with  graceful  type  printed  on  mocha- 
colored,  rough- textured  paper,  it  turns  out  to 
be  every  bit  as  good  as  it  looks.  Ann  Rogers 
teaches  history  in  a  California  high  school,  but 
she  has  worked  as  a  journalist,  and  her  writing 
is  relaxed  and  felicitous.  Her  experience  as  a 
cook  shows  too,  in  this  collection  of  original 
and  intriguing  recipes  devised  for  those  who 
have  limited  funds  and  kitchen  facilities.  .  .  . 
There  are  a  few  festive  splurges  included  for  the 
days  the  checks  come  in,  and  helpful  Informa¬ 
tion  on  buying  basic  utensils  and  food  staples.” 
Mimd  Sheraton 

Harper  233:95  Ag  ’66  500w 


“Miss  Rogers’  recipes  attempt  to  combine 
economy  with  elegance  or  at  least  that  seems 
to  be  her  objective.  But  the  florid  prose  between 
the  recipes  confuses  the  reader  and  might  even 
spoil  the  appetite.  Cute  names  for  recipes  .  .  . 
are  a  further  distraction.  This  would  be  extra¬ 
vagant  for  libraries  to  buy.”  Sally  Poundstone 
Library  J  91:947  F  15  ’66  60w 


ROGERS,  FRANK  BRADWAY.  Selected  papers 
of  John  Shaw  Billings.  See  Billings,  J.  S. 


ROGERS,  JAMES  T.  The  Pantheon  story  of 
mathematics  for  young  people;  designed  by 
Will  Burtin.  122p  il  $4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

510  Mathematics — History — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  63-31609 

“Using  fundamental  ideas  and  key  men, 
[this]  traces  the  development  of  mathematics 
from  the  early  finger-counters  down  to  the 
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present  computer  age.”  (Best  ,§,?bL+i?iblq0J[l 
raphy.  "Age  eight  and  up.  (Christian  »ci 

ence  Monitor)  _ 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:557  N  5  6G  faOw 

“This  excellent  volume,  written  in  clear  and 
simple  language,  and  illustrated  with  helpful 
and  interesting  drawings,  makes  a  successful 
attempt  to  compress  the  history  of  mathe¬ 
matical  thought  into  123  pages 
Despite  the  lack  of  an  index  the  book  is  idealjy 

It'S  £,at„tKfoSS°forP»me£Bth.eo 

1“  ™th.matlo|."|  J-jKf  ”f“,6S  1JOw  [YA1 

“Points  which  need  illustrating  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Ideas  which  need  simplifying  are 
simplified.  Fifth  through  ninth  grade  teachers, 
who  will  want  to  be  sure  to  have  at  least  one 
copy  on  hand  in  their  classrooms  for  loaning 
out,  had  better  read  it  first.  The  tracing  of  the 
growth  of  geometry  is  especially  revealing, 
especially  for  those  of  us  who  took  but 
did  not  understand  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

Mr.  Rogers’  text  is  very  well  written,  lhe 
younger  child  might  need  to  concentrate  on 
browsing  through  the  illustrations  and  dia¬ 
grams,  but  a  literate  fourth  grader  could  handle 
most  of  the  clearly  explained  text.  Cynthia 

Paisons  christian  science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  ’66 
290w  [YA] 

“A  lucid  text  enlivened  by  vignettes  of 
famous  mathematicians.”  E  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  85:180  N  11  66  30w 

‘TThe  author]  skips  lightly  and  interestingly 
from  peak  to  peak  in  the  development  of  his 
subject  .  .  .  and  ends  with  the  ideas  behind 
today’s  computers.  The  excessive  formalism 
that  marks  so  much  of  the  ‘new  math  is, 
happily,  absent.  This  volume  gives  the  young 
reader  the  notion  that  mathematics  can  be 
fun.”  Harry  Schwartz  R  pfc  2>  p34  N  g  ,g6  14Qw 


ROGERS,  WI1LIAM  WARREN,  jt.  auth.  Labor 
revolt  in  Alabama.  See  Ward.  R.  D. 


ROGGER,  HANS,  ed.  The  European  right;  a 
historical  profile  [by]  Hans  Rogger  [and] 
Eugen  Weber.  5S9p  $9.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
329.94  Political  parties — Europe.  Europe — ■ 
Politics.  Right  and  left  (Political  science) 

65-18562 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Klemens  von  Klemperer 
Am  Hist  R  71:546  Ja  '66  650w 

Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Bluhm 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:208  Mr  ’66  400w 

Reviewed  by  IT.  J.  Morgenthau 

Book  Week  p5  F  13  ’66  750w 
Economist  218:1015  Mr  12  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  F.  D.  Wilhelmsen 

Nat  R  18:172  F  22  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Williams 

New  Statesman  71:52  Ja  14  ’66  350w 


Reviewed  by  Gordon  Wright 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:317  Je  ’66  400w 
TLS  p73  F  3  ’66  1650w 


ROHN,  FRED  H.  So  you  want  to  be  an  ac¬ 
countant.  173p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Harper 
657.069  Accounting  as  a  profession — Juvenile 
literature  66-13924 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  “th® 
role  of  various  types  of  accountants,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  positions, 
the  kind  of  academic  training  each  one  calls  for, 
the  nature  of  the  apprenticeship  experience 
needed,  and  the  sort  of  examination  that  will  be 
required.  In  addition,  this  book  reviews  the 
various  fields  of  specialization  within  the  pro¬ 
fession.”  (Introd)  Appendixes:  List  of  account¬ 
ing  careers;  college  accounting  programs;  state 
boards  of  accountancy.  Index.  “Grades  nine  to 
twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:141  J1  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 
“John  Ashworth’s  Careers  in  Accounting 
[BRD  1964]  has  more  detail  on  government  and 


teaching  opportunities  as  well  as  on  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women,  [than]  Rohn  [who]  gives  more 
on  daily  incidents  in  the  work  of  an  accountant, 
thus  giving  some  of  the  feel  of  the  field. 
Cashin’s  Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Account¬ 
ing  [BRD  1965]  gives  more  technical  detail  than 
either  of  the  above  titles.  Rohn  and  Ashworth 
are  recommended  for  the  neophyte  and  Cashin 
for  those  with  more  knowledge  of  the  field.” 
Joseph  Kelleher 

Library  J  91:3547  J1  ’66  90w  [YA] 


ROHWER,  J.,  jt.  ed.  Decisive  battles  of  World 
War  II:  the  German  view.  See  Jacobsen, 
H.  A. 


ROKKAN,  STEIN,  jt.  ed.  Comparing  nations. 
See  Merritt,  R.  L. 


ROLAND,  ALBERT.  Great  Indian  chiefs.  152p 
il  $2.95  Crowell 

920  Indians  of  North  America — Biography — 
Juvenile  literature  66-8941 

Hiawatha,  Powhatan,  Philip  of  Pokanoket, 
Popd,  Pontiac,  Maquinna,  Tecumseh,  Sequoyah, 
and  Sitting  Bull  are  each  treated  biographically 
with  an  emphasis  on  their  roles  as  leaders. 
Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Most  of  the  names  are  familiar  to  young 
readers,  but  placed  as  they  are  in  this  story 
tha  author  manages  to  bring  history  to  life. 
.  .  .  There  are  some  neglected  spaces,  but  in 
general  the  author  covers  the  subject  and 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Indian  leaders  of 
today  and  their  important  function  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States.  The  volume 
is  sympathetic  and  well-written,  and  it  should 
find  a  place  in  the  high  school  library.  Grade 
nine  and  up.” 

Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  '66  llOw 


“Although  the  focus  of  this  book  is  on  nine 
.  .  .  chiefs,  it  is  also  a  selective  introduction  to 
American  Indians,  since  chapters  often  include 
information  on  the  way  of  life,  ideals,  history 
or  customs  of  the  tribes  involved.  .  .  .  The 
picture  of  Indians  in  general  is  amplified  by 
the  first  chapter,  ‘The  First  Americans,’  and 
the  last  one,  ‘Indian  Leaders  Today.’  The 
style  is  adequate,  if  occasionally  trite.  The 
author  often  includes  interesting  details  and 
telling  quotations.  Recommended.”  Isadora 

Library  J  91:5752  N  15  '66  lOOw 


ROLFE,  SIDNEY  E.  Gold  and  world  power; 
the  dollar,  the  pound,  and  the  plans  for  re¬ 
form,  by  Sidney  E.  Rolfe  with  the  assistance 
of  Robert  G.  Hawkins.  276p  $6.95  Harper 
332.1  Balance  of  payments  66-10658 

A  “review  of  the  balance  of  payments  prob¬ 
lem  in  international  finance,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  England  and  the  U.S..  in  the  period 
since  W.W.II.  Mir.  Rolfe  analyzes  ....  the 
various  main  solutions  tried  and  proposed  for 
countries  with  an  adverse  balance.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


“Mr  Rolfe  has  written  a  readable  guide 
through  the  international  financial  problem.  .  .  . 
[He]  brings  together  a  considerable  range  of 
recent  writings  on  the  subject:  and  the  book 
is  helpfully  interspersed  with  useful  tables  and 
graphs.” 

Economist  219:1206  Je  11  ’66  150w 
“Mr.  Rolfe  writes  as  clearly  as  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  in  this  area,  but  this  book  is  likely  to  be 
appreciated  only  by  specialists  or  at  least  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  subject.  Recommended  for  aca¬ 
demic  and  large  public  libraries.”  Herbert 
Goldhor 

Library  J  91:2054  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:796  Ag  9  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:24  S  3  ’66  190w 
“Books  and  articles  on  the  question  tend  to 
fall  into  two  categories:  those  that  describe  the 
problem  and  those  that  advocate  a  course  of 
action.  ‘Gold  and  World  Power’  suffers  a  little 
by  falling  between  the  two  stools.  It  is  not 
until  the  last  10  pages  (labeled  an  ‘epilogue’  at 
that)  that  [Rolfe]  makes  explicit  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  ‘least  bad’  solution  to  an  excep¬ 
tionally  perplexing  problem.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  inter- 
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national  monetary  system.  .  .  .  The  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  propose  a  'plan',  however,  does  not 
dimmish  the  value  of  this  short  and  clear 
book.”  Edwin  Dale 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  S  18  ’66  900w 


BOLO,.  P-  J*  V.  George  Canning;  three  biog¬ 
raphical  studies.  276p  $7.50  St  Martins 
B  or  92  Canning.  George  [65-4518] 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Semmel 

Am  Hist  R  71:1340  J1  ’66  550w 
Choice  2:814  Ja  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  M.  MacLagan 

Engl  Hist  R  81:613  J1  ’66  340w 


ROLT,  L.  T. 

ballooning, 
&  co. 


C.  The  aeronauts;  a  history  of 
1783-1903.  267p  il  $5.95  Walker 


629.133  Balloons — History.  Flight — History 

66-23941 

..This  history  of  ballooning  and  balloonists 
begins  with  the  brothers  Montgolfier  and  their 
use  of  hot  air,  and  continues  through  most  of 
the  significant  flights  of  adventure,  war  and 
science.  The  story  ends  in  1903,  the  year  the 
airplane  was  invented.  .  .  .  The  author  tells 
of  men’s  efforts  to  control  and  power  ‘gas 
bags’  which  led  to  the  evolvement  of  airships.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index  of 
names. 


This  book  is  well  produced,  although  the 
reproductions  of  the  marvellous  prints  of  the 
ornate  early  balloons  suffer  from  the  absence 
of  colour.” 

Economist  219:972  My  28  ’66  600w 
“This  is  not  only  a  good  history  of  aerostatics, 
but  it  is  a  very  readable  book  on  a  subject  much 
overlooked  by  modern  historians.  It  is  highly 
recommended  for  general  reading.”  Allan  Gib¬ 
bons 

Library  J  91:5414  N  1  ’66  150w 
“Rolt  has  defined  his  limits  and  using  the 
gifts  of  scholarly  research  and  lucid  exposition 
.  .  .  has  produced  an  excellent  general  account 
of  120  years  of  ballooning  which  is  unlikely  to 
be  improved  upon.  .  .  .  [The]  book  contains 
many  richly  comic  incidents  ...  as  well  as  its 
complement  of  tragedy.  One  of  its  chief  merits 
lies  in  the  discerning  biographical  sketches  of 
the  pioneers.” 

TLS  p557  Je  23  '66  550w 


ROMANS,  J.  THOMAS.  Capital  exports  and 
growth  among  U.S.  regions.  (New  England 
council.  The  New  England  res.  ser)  230p  $9.50 
Wesleyan  univ.  press 

339.2  Capital.  Income  65-21131 

The  author  attempts  “to  obtain  measures  of 
income,  gross  investment,  saving,  government 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  net  exports  for 
each  of  nine  major  regions  of  the  Continental 
United  States.  The  same  variables  are  also 
measured  for  the  individual  states.  His  major 
purpose  is  to  explain  and  analyze  the  sources 
of  differential  regional  per  capita  growth  rates 
over  the  period  1929-57  by  making  use  of  data 
on  capital  flows  largely  confined  to  the  years 
1953  and  1957.  The  impact  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  fiscal  policies,  together  with  private 
investments  and  transfer  payments,  on  these 
interregional  investment  flows  is  assessed. 
(Am  Econ  R)  Appendix  tables.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  R.  I.  McKinnon 

Am  Econ  R  56:564  Je  66  490w 
“Romans  has  carefully  developed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  thought  which  serves  as  background  and 
foundation  to  his  study.  This  has  been  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  regions.  His  own  research 
then  provides  illustrative  materia!  m  addition 
to  the  development  of  specific  findings.  The 
style  is  straightforward  and  undergraduates 
should  find  no  difficulty  with  the  book.  Tables 
and  equations  are  given  ample  space  and  are 
easy  to  read.  A  selected  bibliography  which 
contains  both  references  and  data  sources  is 
included.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:344  Je  ’66  70w 


"That  the  basis  of  this  book  was  a  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Brown  University  and  is  built 
about  two  new  data  series  tells  a  great  deal 
about  it.  The  book  is  short  on  text  (145  pages) 


and  long  on  appended  data  tables  (77  pages). 
It  takes  the  Borts-Stein  model  very  seriously 
and  treats  competitive  models  quite  cursorily. 
It  details  some  items  that  are  quite  obvious 
as  if  the  book  were  indeed  written  for  the 
ignoramus  held  out  to  ail  graduate  students 
as  his  audience,  but  when  material  truly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  simplify  must  be  covered,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dissertation  supervisor  governs  the 
expansiveness  of  the  exposition.  Finally,  it 
is  a  serious,  careful,  appropriately  delimited, 
and  competent  research  job.”  Eugene  Smolen¬ 
sky 

J  Pol  Econ  74:305  Je  ’66  550w 


ROMASCO,  ALBERT  U.  The  poverty  of  abun¬ 
dance;  Hoover,  the  nation,  the  depression. 
2S2p  $6  Oxford 

973.91  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1919- 
1933.  Depressions.  Hoover,  Herbert  Clark 

65-26565 

The  author  states  in  the  Preface:  “This 
study  is  confined  to  the  Hoover  years  of  the 
depression.  .  .  .  My  purpose  is  to  explore  the 
ways  in  which  American  leaders,  following  the 
suggestions  of  President  Hoover,  used  the  na¬ 
tion's  existing  institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
master  the  economic  collapse.  .  .  .  [This  ex¬ 
perience]  put  the  American  people — especially 
the  leaders  of  institutions — back  to  school. 
What  these  leaders  learned,  the  old  ways  and 
ideas  modified  or  abandoned,  the  new  de¬ 
partures,  their  successes  and  failures — in  sum, 
how  they  attempted  to  adjust  the  institutions 
to  combating  prolonged  economic  collapse  is 
what  1  am  concerned  with.”  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“One  can  take  issue  with  the  author  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  use  some  of  the  excellent  secondary 
sources  written  by  men  who  had  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  in  banking,  agriculture,  labor,  and  related 
fields.  It  is  here  that  the  weaknesses  of  the 
book  stand  out.  Romasco  is  correct  in  placing 
some  of  the  blame  on  the  institutional  leaders, 
but  he  is  incorrect  in  not  telling  the  unin¬ 
formed  something  about  these  institutions, 
what  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  were,  and 
why  their  leadership  was  unable  to  respond 
favorably.  .  .  .  His  book  is  readable  and  re¬ 
flects  some  painstaking  work.  Perhaps  he  is 
pursuing  his  studies  further  and  at  some  future 
date  will  furnish  us  with  a  good  historical 
analysis  of  those  economic  institutions  that 
should  have  been  included  in  this  initial  study.” 
Theodore.  S'aloutos 

Am  Hist  R  71:1468  J1  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Alexander  DeConde 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:219  Mr  '66  3S0w 

Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p3  F  13  ’66  170w 

“Romasco’ s  evalution  of  Hoover  is  more 
favorable  than  the  generally  accepted  one. 

.  .  .  [His]  account  is  a  valuable  corrective 
to  the  conventional  picture  but  he  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
study  is  based  largely  upon  official  govern¬ 
ment  documents  and  reports,  and  contemporary 
newspaper  and  magazine  accounts.  Romasco 
has  utilized  some  unpublished  materia!  in  the 
National  Archives.  But  the  Hoover  Papers 
remain  closed  and  the  only  ranking  member  of 
the  administration  whose  papers  were  con¬ 
sulted  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ogden  L. 
Mills.  These  shortcomings  notwithstanding,  the 
book  is  essential  for  all  college  and  university 
libraries.” 

Choice  2:903  F  '66  220w 

Christian  Century  82:1326  O  27  ’65  40w 

“What  Romasco  has  uniquely  done  is  to 
analyze  and  define  Hoover’s  depression  policy 
pretty  much  as  Hoover  himself  evidently  for¬ 
mulated  it.  .  .  .  The  ‘poverty  of  abundance’ 
expresses  the  paradox  that  Hoover  and  the  na¬ 
tion  faced  in  the  depression:  ‘in  a  land  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  abundance,  the  people  were 
plagued  by  scarcity.’  The  American  economy 
was  ‘cluttered  and  stalled  by  its  own  unman¬ 
ageable  surplus.’  Hoover  did  act  to  solve  this 
paradox,  and  Romasco’s  delineation  of  this 
presidential  activity  is  succinct,  solidly  docu¬ 
mented.  and  remarkably  dispassionate  (though 
his  occasional  little  homilies  are  irritating).” 
Burl  Noggle 

J  Am  Hist  52:858  Mr  ’66  500w 

“Romasco  has  written  an  excellent  book. 
He  has  a  sound  grasp  of  economic  theory  and 
the  rare  ability  to  write  lucidly  on  such  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  as  bank  credit,  deflationary 
spirals  and  farm  surpluses.  By  carefully  recon- 
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ROMASCO,  A.  U. — Continued, 

structing  Hoover’s  depression  policies,  he  has 

fc.LILIV'  .  r,  -----  +  t-tArnnfnna  of  PTnOVP.r  fi-S  the 


norms*  Houvei  o  uc^iotoiou  — '  —  Ti  ~ 

iped  destroy  the  stereotype  of  Hoover  as  the 
embodiment  of  rugged  individualism  without 
“  him  the  advance  agent  of  the  New 
Deal.”  R^A.  Diyine  gl;651  D  ,66  390w 


hel 

em 


romflj  LUIS  V.,  ed.  Ecumenical  experiences; 
tr  Id.’ by  Lancelot  C.  Sheppard.  203p  pi  $1.50 
Newman  press 

262  Christian  union 

“During  the  second  session  of  the  [Second 
Vatican]  Council  Luis  Romeu  put  two  questions 
to  a  variety  of  figures  with  long  experience 
in  the  ecumenical  movement:  “What  motives 
led  you  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  what  do  you  expect  fiom  it  in 
our  time?’.  .  .  The  final  product  [appearing  n 
this  book],  brings  together  28  of  the  replies  (16 
Catholic  9  Protestant.  3  Orthodox),  which  vary 
in  length  from  Martin  Niemoeller  s  one  para¬ 
graph  to  Gustave  Thils’  .18  pages.’’  (Common¬ 
weal)  A  translation  of  Di&logos  de  la  Cnstian- 
dad.  _ 

Reviewed  by  EL  S.  Stanton 

America  113:685  N  27  65  50w 
Christian  Century  82:1424  N  17  ’65  60w 
“While  inevitably  repetitious,  in  places  the 
symposium  is  generally  absorbing.  .  .  .  While 
there  appears  to  be  a  consensus  on  the  second 
auestioii  vis.  that  dramatic  effects  should  npt 
be  looked  for  from  ecumenical  encounter  m 
Aiin  veneration,  for  some  reason  or  o trier  many 
Contributes  were  reluctant  to  put  their  own 
personal  ecumenical  history  on  record.  •  ,  •  .  • 
Those  who  chose  to  reveal  something  of  their 
own  inner  evolution  towards  and  within  ecu¬ 
menism  (i.e.  those  who  actually  answered  the 
first  question  as  posed)  give, the  book  its  prop¬ 
er  uniqueness  and  its  peculiar  interest.  .  .  • 
This  is  an  experiment  which  decidedly  should 
be  tried  again  but  the  editor .  should,  take  care 
to  underline  the  first  question  m  red  ink.  D.  1 . 

Gray  Commonweal  82:703  Mr  18  ’66  420w 


RONNING,  C. 

security  and 
W.  F. 


NEALE,  jt.  auth.  Internal 
military  power.  See  Barber, 


RODS,  HANS.  A  history  of  modern  Poland: 
from  the  foundation  of  the  state  in  the  1"  u  s t 
World  War  to  the  present  day;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  J.  R.  Foster.  303p  maps  $5.95  Knopf 
943.8  Poland — History  65-11131 

“The  pages  that  follow  attempt  to  depict  not 
only  the  political  and  diplomatic  history  of 
Poland,  but  also  the  pattern  of  Polish  society 
and  the  political  ideas  associated  with  it. 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published 
in  German  as  Geschichte  der  Polnischen  Nation, 
1961. 


“The  book  is  intended  more  for  a  general 
reader  than  for  a  historian.  Roos  has  made  no 
attempt  to  quote  sources  and  the  bibliography 
consists  mainly  of  books  in  Western  languages. 
The  absence  of  references  makes  it  impossible 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  presented  ma- 
teriak  Chojce  3:91C  D  ,66  170w 


“This  book  is  the  first  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  Poland  in  this  particular  period,  and 
as  such  fills  a  historical  void.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
has  captured  the  political  and  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  of  Poland  quite  well,  but  falls  short  in 
depicting  the  pattern  of  Polish  society  and  the 
political  ideas  associated  with  it.  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  academic 
and  literary  concepts  which  had  such  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  Polish  political  attitudes  during 
this  period  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  this  book.  The  insertion  of  more  maps 
at  critical  periods  would  also  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  average  reader.  The  bibliography,  which 
consists  mainly  of  books  in  Western  languages, 
provides  excellent  sources  for  deeper  study  of 
individual  subjects.”  W.  J.  Cegelka 

Library  J  91:3421  J)  ’66  160w 
“Professor  Roos  has  written  in  less  than  300 
pages  a  balanced  and  highly  interesting  account 
of  fifty  years  of  Polish  history.  .  .  .  For  this 
English  edition  a  chapter  on  the  events  since 
1956  has  been  added  by  the  author.  .  .  . 
Pilsudski  is  the  hero  of  [this]  book.  ...  In 
many  ways  Professor  Roos  is  correct  in  his 
praise.  In  his  insistence  on  constitutional 


legality — Professor  Roos  notes  the  similarity 
to  de  Gaulle — Pilsudski  attempted  to  create 
orderly  and  strong  government  combined  with 
a  measure  of  personal  liberty  under  social  con¬ 
ditions  which  favoured  neither  course.  .  .  .. 
[Gomulka]  appears  second  only  to  Pilsudski. 
as  a  great  statesman.  .  .  .  One  only  hopes 
that  the  author’s  optimism  about  him  is  justi¬ 
fied.  He  underestimates  the  authoritarian 
tendencies  of  the  influential  group  of  ’Par¬ 
tisans’  within  the  Communist  Party;  nor  does 
he  mention  that  anti-semitism  is  one  of  their 
most  pronounced  characteristics.” 

TLS  p739  Ag  18  ’66  SOOw 


ROOS,  KELLEY.  Grave  danger.  211p  $3.50 

Dodd 

65-27811 

A  story  of  multiple  murder  in  which  “a  man 
kills  his  wife  and  finds  more  killing  necessary 
to  save  his  scheme.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Save  time  spent  on  useless  dialogue,  imper¬ 
tinent  situations,  large  print,  much  wasted 
space  and  pagination,  by  reading  the  sum¬ 
mary  on  the  fly-leaf.” 

Best  Sell  25:304  N  1  ’65  30w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  40w 
“[This]  is  a  delight  both  in  its  conciseness 
and  in  its  intricacy,  as  it  explores  the  com¬ 
plications  of  a  ‘perfect’  murder  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  D  12  ’65  30w 
“Excellent  see-all  job,  with  spots  of  breezy 
humor.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  48:38  D  25  ’65  20w 


ROOSA,  ROBERT  V.  Monetary  reform  for  the 
world  economy.  (Council  on  for.  relations. 
The  Elihu  Root  lectures,  1964-65)  173p  $3.95; 
pa  $1.95  Harper 

332.4  Money.  Balance  of  payments 

65-24990 

“The  author.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  (1961-64),  .  .  .  surveys  the  merits  of  the 
existing  international  money  system  and  the 
main  objectives  of  changes  recently  proposed 
for  it  and  present^  his  own  general  reform 
plan.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Aliber 

Am  Econ  R  56:612  Je  ’66  SOOw 
“This  is  probably  the  most  important  book 
on  international  monetary  affairs  to  appear  in 
1965.  .  ,  .  [Roosa’s  general  reform  plan]  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
government  and  .  .  .  created  a  stir  among  in¬ 
ternational  financial  experts  when  the  book 
first  appeared.  The  subject  is  complex  but 
Roosa’s  exposition  is  extremely  clear  and  read¬ 
able.  Every  college  which  offers  a  major  in 
economics  should  have  this  book  in  its  library.” 
Choice  2:S03  Ja  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  B.  Kenen 

J  Pol  Econ  79:92  F  ’66  1200w 
"Robert  Roosa  is  a  serious  monetary  techni¬ 
cian,  who  possesses  undeniable  skill  within  his 
specialty.  .  .  .  Now  back  in  private  life,  he 
brings  out  a  detailed  plan  for  ‘reform’  which 
turns  out  to  be  as  brilliant,  subtle,  and  narrow 
as  the  author  himself.  .  .  .  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that  Mr.  Roosa  and  almost  all  of  his 
colleagues  merely  ignore  gold,  or  call  it  names, 
and  do  not  rise  to  its  very  serious  challenge. 
.  .  .  At  this  point  in  history  Mr.  Roosa’s  tricky 
transmogrifications  of  paper  into  money  are 
little  better  than  tinkering,  mere  gadgeteering, 
with  a  machine  that  needs  major  overhaul.” 
W.  F.  Riekenbacher 

Nat  R  18:78  Ja  25  ’66  850w 


ROREM,  NED.  The  Paris  diary  of  Ned  Rorem: 
with  a  portrait  of  the  diarist  by  Robert 
Phelps.  240p  pi  $5.95  Braziller 


B  or  92  66-20187 

“Selected  from  the  continuing  journal  begun 
Jy  the  composer  in  1945,  this  section  covers 
1951-55.  with  the  scene  laid  mainly  in  France 
and  Morocco.  Those  were  the  years  of  patron¬ 
age  and  protection  by  the  .  .  .  Vicomtesse  de 
Noailles  who  sheltered,  fed.  and  clothed  Rorem 
on  a  generous  scale  and  provided  a  high-toned 
but  lively  milieu  in  which  he  could  work  com¬ 
fortably.”  (Library  J) 


In  this  heavily  edited  diary  of  his  years  in 
Europe,  the  gifted  composer  portrays  himself 
as  an  artist,  a  lover,  an  Adonis,  a  celebrity 
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a  member  of  the  cognoscenti.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
entries  are  short  and  impressionistic,  some 
gossipy,  some  epigrammatic,  some  dramatic 
in  narrative.  Dramatic  is  probably  the  best 
word  to  describe  Rorem,  for  he  sees  himself 
in  Byronic  terms:  gifted,  handsome,  tempes¬ 
tuous.  amorous,  outspoken,  and  always  on  the 
move  (or  on  the  make).  .  .  .  id  Hated  ego¬ 
ism  ...  is  typical  of  Rorem’s  self-absorbed 
attitude  which  colors  his  reactions  to  people 
and  ideas.  Only  his  liaisons  with  the  Vicom- 
tesse  and  with  the  anonymous  P.,  an  Italian 
from  Pavia  (obviously  a  male) ,  are  discussed 
in  any  detail.  As  for  the  rest,  Rorem  provides 
glimpses  of  the  great:  Cocteau,  Gide,  Picasso, 
and  Dali  make  brief  appearances.  .  .  .  It’s  a 
pity  that  what  could  have  become  a  revealing 
profile  of  the  artist  shows  too  much  profile 
and  so  little  art.”  T.  D.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:160  J1  15  '66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Rosenthal 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  31  '66  1400w 
‘‘That  [Rorem]  never  really  belonged,  that 
he  could  not  end  certain  drains  on  his  health 
and  mind  (namely  alcohol,  drugs,  and  women 
— not  forgetting  a  touching  obsession  with  his 
Quaker  upbringing  and  love  of  family),  that 
he  spent  many  of  his  days  in  egocentric 
floundering- — all  this  is  clear  and  by  no  means 
pretty.  It  is  also  sad.  The  book  will  be 
eagerly  read  for  its  glimpses  of  French  artistic 
life  of  over  a  decade  ago  as  well  as  its  no¬ 
holds- barred  assessments  of  fellow  artists, 
many  of  them  friends:  Bernstein,  Thomson, 
Copland,  Honegger,  Poulenc,  Milhaud,  Boulez, 
and  so  on.  It  is  introduced  rather  disarmingly 
by  his  friend  Robert  Phelps.  .  .  .  Readers 
must  be  prepared  to  read  or  skip  bits  of 
untranslated  French  here  and  there.”  C.  K. 
Miller 

Library  J  91:2326  My  1  '66  150w 


Reviewed  bv  Robert  Mazzocco 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:6  S  '66  1700w 


Reviewed  by  Gavin  Lambert 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  J1  10  '66  600w 


ROSA,  JOAO  GUIMARAES.  Sagarana:  tr.  from 
the  Portuguese  by  Harriet  de  Onis:  with  an 
introd.  by  Franklin  de  Oliveira.  303p  $5.95 
Knopf 

66-11341 


‘‘A  cycle  of  nine  related  but  independent 
tales  set  in  the  backlands  of  Minas  Gerais 
i Brazil],  the  author’s  native  state.  As  in  The 
Devil  to  Pay  in  the  Backlands  IBRD  1963], 
Guimaraes  Rosa  here  places  simple  country 
people  in  wild-swinging  adventures  amid  the 
animals  and  the  scenes  of  his  homeland.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  title  of  the  book  is  the 
author’s  ‘‘own  invention  which  combines  the 
Old  Norse  root  saga  with  the  Tupi  suffix  tom, 
meaning  ‘in  the  manner  of.’  ”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  This  book  was  originally  published  m 
Brazil  in  1946. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:139  J1  ’66  360w 

‘‘[This  author]  has  the  gift  of  taking  the 
ordinary  happenings  of  everyday,  life  and  reveal¬ 
ing  an  inner  nature  that  remains  hidden  from 
us  lesser  mortals.  In  this  volume  .  .  he 
shows  his  readers  brilliant  insights  into  the 
activities  of  a  back  woods  Brazilian  country¬ 
side.  ...  In  each  story  he  unfolds  the 
universal  foibles  of  Everyman,  magnified  against 
the  simplicity  and  naivetd  of  the  country  folk 
and  their  rustic,  primitive  ways.  Always  he 
challenges  the  reader  to  see  if  modern 
sophistication  is  only  a  cover  for  the  same 
traits.  The  author  treats  the  Church  charitably, 
but  realistically.  .  .  .  This  volume  deserves 
a  place  in  any  modern  literature  collection. 
Academic  and  public  libraries  will  want  this 
book,  and  many  male  readers  will  enjoy  the 
action  it  portrays.  But  it  is  not  light  reading!’ 
Charles  Dollen.^  ^  My  l  >6f.  ^ 

Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  p8  My  29  '66  450w 

Reviewed  by  T.  F.  Smith 

Library  J  91:1927  Ap  1  '66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Alan  Cheuse 

Nation  203:59  J1  11  66  1150w 

“In  [Guimaraes  Rosa’s]  work,  oral,  literary, 
archaic  and  slang  languages  are  fused  into  a 
highly  persona]  instrument.  .  .  .  [He]  is  the 
first  expressionist  writer  in  Brazilian,  and  a 
myth  maker  of  the  first,  order.  .  .  The 

stories  are  full  of  mortal  threats:  floods, 
malaria,  snakes,  herds  of  wild  hulls,  men 
seeking  vengeance,  and  each  tells  of  a  final 
resolution  of  the  mythic  conflict  between  Man 


and  Nature.  ,  .  .  [His]  animals  are  very  much 
thinking  beings — in  fact,  the  whole  book  is 
crammed  full  of  pointers  on  animal  psychology. 
•  .  .  The  whole  [book]  is  consummately 

structured.  Each  [story]  bursts  with  wit, 
vitality  and  an  unerring  vision  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  reality  of  the  backlands.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  translation  does  not  reflect 
current  American  usage.  The  dialogues  are 
rendered  in  a  stiff  and  unyielding  style.” 
Alexander  Coleman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  17  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Grossman 

Sat  R  49:44  Ap  16  ’66  700w 


ROSE,  ERNST.  Faith  from  the  abyss;  Hermann 
Hesse's  way  from  romanticism  to  modernity. 
175p  $5;  pa  $1.95  N.Y.  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Hesse,  Hermann  65-19517 

A  study  of  the  German  Nobel  Prize-winning 
poet  and  novelist  approached  from  a  biograph¬ 
ical  perspective  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
reader  aware  of  the  “essentially  artistic  logic 
which  prompted  Hesse  to  make  use  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  and  reminiscences.”  (Introd) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names  and  titles. 


“According  to  the  dust  jacket,  [this]  is  ‘the 
first  comprehensive  and  unified  account  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  .  .  .  Hesse.’  This  statement  ...  is  not 
only  misleading,  it  is  plainly  inaccurate.  The 
best  introduction  in  English  to  Hesse’s  life  and 
works  is  still  Joseph  Mileck’s  Hermann  Hesso 
and  His  Critics  while  the  best  structural 
analyses  of  Hesse's  major  novels  are  to  be  found 
in  Theodore  Ziolkowski’s  The  Novels  of  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse.  Rose’s  book,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  considered  ‘a  full  portrait  of  a  great 
writer’  .  .  .  but  a  modest  and — alas — not  always 
accurate  introduction,  containing  a  good  many 
biographical  data  helpful  for  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  Hesse's  art.  .  .  .  The  book  may  prove 
useful  as  an  introduction  to  a  great  writer.” 
K.  W.  Jonas 

Mod  Lang  J  50:438  O  '66  1400w 
‘‘Professor  Rose’s  manner  is  appreciative 
rather  than  critical.  While  there  remains  room 
for  more  detailed  analyses  of  this  author’s  writ¬ 
ing,  the  present  study  will  be  helpful  to  English 
readers  seeking  an  introduction  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and  themes  of  Hesse’s  work.” 

TLS  p779  S  1  ‘66  300w 


ROSE,  RICHARD,  ed.  Studies  In  British 
politics;  a  reader  in  political  sociology.  340p 
$5.95  St  Martins 

320.942  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 20th  century.  Great  Britain — Social 
conditions  66-15637 

This  volume  brings  together  ‘‘journal  articles 
on  basic  features  of  British  politics — parties, 
pressure  groups,  voting  behaviour,  political 
communication,  and  the  influence  of  social  and 
psychological  factors  upon  political  attitudes. 
.  .  .  They  cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 
from  the  family  backgrounds  of  Etonians  to 
the  impact  of  television  upon  the  electorate: 
each  article  illustrates  an  .  .  .  aspect  of  politi¬ 
cal  behaviour.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography 
of  articles. 


‘‘This  collection  of  26  articles  is  .  .  .  signific¬ 
ant  in  two  important  ways:  it  brings  together 
numerous  articles  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  scattered  throughout  hard-to-reach  scho¬ 
larly  journals:  and  in  introducing  a  critical 
selection  of  behavioral  articles  to  a  British 
audience,  Rose  shows  how  much  has  been 
done — and  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  .  .  . 
American  readers,  it  should  be  added,  will 
learn  a  great  deal  from  this  reader.”  H.  J. 
Steck 

Library  J  91:4675  O  1  ’66  150w 
‘‘[In  this  collection]  the  writers,  who  are 
journalists  and  practising  politicians  as  well 
as  academics,  show  no  common  approach  to 
their  subject-matter  and  have  been  selected,  as 
far  as  one  can  see,  solely  for  their  intelligence, 
intelligibility  and  relevance.  The  result  is  a 
most  useful  and  informative  compilation.  Dr. 
Rose’s  conceptual  framework  is  apparent  only 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  contributions.  .  .  . 
These  are  not  intended  to  cover  the  whole  of 
British  political  behaviour,  but  only  that  which 
manifests  itself  ‘outside  the  formal  machinery 
of  government’.  ...  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  book  makes  a  British  political  scientist 
.  .  .  rather  ashamed.  In  the  United  States  the 
compiler  of  a  reader  in  political  behaviour 
would  be  confronted  by  an  embarras  de  ri- 
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ROSE,  RICHARD — Continued 
chesses.  Here  he  rather  obviously  has  to  scrape 
around,  to  the  extent  of  including  some  very 
old  (even  if  very  good)  stuff  by  the  late 
Egon  Wertheimer,  and  a  slightly  comic  (it 
highly  revealing)  piece  by  Lord  Balniei. 

TLS  p510  Je  9  ’66  600w 


ROSELIEP,  RAYMOND.  Love  makes  the  air 
light.  llOp  $4.60;  pa  $1.95  Norton 
811  65-23035 

A  third  volume  of  verse  by  this  Catholic 
priest.  Many  of  the  poems  have  appeared  in 
periodicals. 


Christian  Century  82:1451  N  24  '65  20w 
“In  his  third  and  best  book  of  poems— 
possibly  the  best  book  of  sheerly  lyric  poetry 
published  this  last  year — Raymond  Roseliep 
makes  love  poems,  which  are  poems  in  love 
with  everything  they  touch  and  feel  and  see, 
and  he  does  this  in  the  mode  of  an  aston¬ 
ishing  creative  clarity.  .  .  .  He  has  written 
without  question  the  best  haiku- poetry  this 
country  has  ever  produced  ....  and  he  has 
written  it,  moreover,  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  prove  that  the  idiom,  in  his  hands,  is  a 
perfectly  viable  poetic  form.  Too,  Father 
Roseliep  will  no  doubt  scandalize  the  textbook 
purists  by  having  de-fleshed  the  sonnet  of 
its  iambic  fatty  tissue.  .  .  .  Here  is  poetry, 
then,  that  is  as  various  as  the  life  and  love 
it  praises.”  T.  P.  McDonnell 

Commonweal  84:84  Ap  8  66  650w 


“The  experiences  and  judgments  in  Father 
Roseliep’s  verse  are  in  themselves  more  com¬ 
plex  and  evocative  than  his  rhetoric,  despite 
its  cunning  rhymes,  can  express;  indeed  the 
visual  details  are  often  unnecessary  or  obscure, 
and  the  rhythms  depend  rather  on  the  quantity 
and  visual  meaning  of  single  words  than  on  an 
aural  background  created  by  the  intention  of 
the  poem.”  Mark  McCloskey 

Poetry  108:273  J1  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  20w 


ROSEN,  MICHAEL,  jt.  auth.  The  press  in  the 
jury  box.  See  Felsher.  H. 


ROSENBERG.  BERNARD.  The  vanguard  artist; 

gortrait  and  self-portrait,  by  Bernard  Rosen - 
erg  and  Norris  Fliegel.  366p  $7.50  Quad¬ 
rangle  bks. 

702  Artists,  American.  Art  and  society 

65-18244 

“Four  years  ago  a  sociologist  and  a  psy¬ 
chologist  began  informal  depth  interviews  with 
twenty-nine  prominent  painters  and  sculptors 
in  the  New  York  area.  .  .  .  Because  they  were 
promised  anonymity,  the  artists  responded  with 
.  .  .  candid  observations  and  insights  into  them¬ 
selves  and  their  universe.  Their  comments  [are] 
liberally  quoted  throughout  the  book.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  K.  P.  Etzkorn 

Am  Soc  R  31:736  O  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Dennison  Nash 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:185  Mr  ’66  500w 
"This  book  draws  a  composite  picture  of 
successful  artists  in  the  New  York  art  world. 

.  .  .  They  discuss  their  training,  their  parents, 
being  poor,  being  successful,  women  painters 
(five  of  the  29  are  women),  Negro  painters, 
dealers,  collectors  and  museum  people,  critics, 
the  young  aspiring  artist,  the  public,  sex  and 
marriage,  and  other  matters.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  with  artists  will  recognize  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  conversations  which  Rosenberg 
and  Fliegel  tie  together  with  statements  that 
announce  or  summarize.  The  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  record  and  fascinating  entertainment.  The 
study  took  place  in  1961-62  during  the  twilight 
of  the  abstract  expressionist  movement  with 
which  the  artists  were  associated.” 

Choice  2:766  Ja  ’66  160w 
“We  are  given  a  survey  of  recent  art  styles, 
but  it  is  shallow  and  misleading,  and  the  final 
portrait  of  the  artist  is  little  more  than  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  .  .  .  ‘determinants’  .  .  .  [linea¬ 
ments]  so  vague  that  there  is  no  need  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  our  ‘composite’  is  an  artist  at  all. 

.  .  .  The  motive  force,  the  technique,  the  vo¬ 
cabulary — virtually  the  entire  study— comes 
from  that  large,  familiar,  absolutely  sterilized 
hamper  of  disengaged  professionalism.  .  .  All 
that  is  passionate  and  forceful,  all  that  belongs 


to  the  mind  and  the  spirit  and  that  distinguishes 
the  world  of  art  from  the  art  world,  is  ignored. 
.  .  .  Abstractions  .  .  .  operate  continuously: 
.  .  .  creativity  abstracted  from  the  man,  the 
man  abstracted  from  his  times,  and  the  inter¬ 
views  abstracted  from  life.  The  artists’  works 
are  simply  ignored.  The  residue  can  hardly  be 
called  'a  portrait.’  ”  George  Dennison 

Commentary  41:100  F  ’66  1850w 
“Though  without  scientific  pretensions,  this 
is  an  interesting  psychological,  social,  and  cul¬ 
tural  study.  .  .  .  The  artists’  statements,  proper¬ 
ly  quoted  verbatim,  are  anonymous;  therefore 
a  pattern  of  general  trends  or  characteristics 
emerges,  but  one  gains  little  insight  into  the 
thinking  of  identifiable  individuals.  The  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  answers  .  .  .  may  cause  difficulties 
for  some  libraries  since  these  artists  express 
themselves  in  typically  vivid,  sometimes  crude 
terms.  For  large  or  specialized  libraries.”  Jac¬ 
queline  Sisson  .  _ _ 

Library  J  90:4060  O  1  65  150w 

“[Confusion]  runs  like  a  leitmotiv  through 
The  Vanguard  Artist.  .  .  .  The  bull-session  quo¬ 
tations  are  used  only  to  contradict  one  another 
in  a  moil  of  erratic  opinion.  .  .  .  The  conceptual 
questions,  those  that  would  really  distinguish 
these  artists  as  the  creators  they  may  be,  are 
beyond  the  cultural  power  of  their  interlocutors 
to  ask.  They  give  us  no  further  insight  than 
what  we  are  already  beginning  to  see  reflected 
superficially  in  the  mass  media.  In  fact,  the 
book  itself  is  a  disguised  example  of  these 
media,  putting  on  sociological  airs.”  Max 
Kozloff 

Nation  201:507  D  20  ’65  700w 


ROSENFELD,  ISAAC.  Alpha  and  omega; 
stories.  279p  $5.95  Viking 

66-15913 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories  most  of  which 
were  prepared  for  publication  shortly  before 
the  author’s  death  in  1956.  They  include  “some 
unpublished  and  some  previously  published  in 
such  journals  as  Partisan  Review.  They  deal 
generally  with  lonely  individuals  seeking  their 
way  in  life,  although  sometimes  conscious  that 
this  seeking  is  living  itself.”  (Library  J) 


“Rosenfeld  was.  It  seems  to  me,  one  of  the 
very  few  American  writers  in  the  past  two 
decades  to  realize  something  like  an  authentical¬ 
ly  personal  vision  in  his  work.  .  .  .  What 
really  sets  him  apart  is  his  ability  to  affirm 
as  an  ironist,  with  his  full  imagination,  the 
paradoxical  persistence  of  joy  in  acting  and 
being  and  to  make  it  resonate  through  his 
characters.  .  .  .  When  irony  is  continuous 

with  compassion,  what  results  is  a  very  rich 
kind  of  comedy,  based  on  a  heightened  aware¬ 
ness  that  to  be  a  man  is  a  painful,  grotesque, 
humiliating,  and  wonderful  thing.  .  .  ,  What 
is  finally  remarkable  ...  is  his  ability  to 
convey  [a]  sense  of  preciousness  [of  life] 
from  a  viewpoint  that  is  absolutely  unillu- 
sioned,  and  through  the  very  form  of  his 
fiction  to  elicit  in  his  readers  the  movements 
of  the  mind  that  involve  them,  too,  in  the 
difficulty  of  holding  to  life.”  Robert  Alter 
Book  Week  p2  Je  12  ’66  1400w 
“[Rosenfeld’s]  thought,  far  from  being  the 
concatenation  of  mere  ideas,  comes  through  to 
us  in  an  experiential  and  necessitous  form: 
it  is  primary,  like  sight  and  touch,  and  orders 
a  universe  of  immediate  relations.  .  .  .  When 
he  is  most  personal,  most  vivaciously  himself, 
he  is  also  most  traditional,  as  in  the  beauti¬ 
fully  humorous  stories.  ‘The  Misfortunes  of  the 
Flapjacks’  and  ‘An  Experiment  with  Tropical 
Fish,’  which  seem  to  consist  only  of  wise  and 
affectionate  laughter  yet  drive  home  somber 
philosophic  truths.  These  two  stories,  to¬ 
gether  with  ‘The  Colony’  and  ‘King  Solomon,’ 
seem  likely  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  letters.”  George  Dennison 

Commentary,  42:102  N  ’66  1850w 


Rosenfeld  deals  with  the  primary  conflicts 
between  fathers  and  sons,  head  and  heart,  past 
and  present.  He  is  ‘a  specialist  in  alienation’: 
he  realizes  that  we  are  plagued  by  polarities, 
tensions,  and  irresolutions.  .  .  In  his  desire  to 

[fet  closer  to  the  first  and  last  things.  Rosen- 
teld  purifies  them,  but  even  as  he  does  so, 
he  manages  to  create  strange  new  life.  His 
sense  of  irony  rarely  deserts  him:  it  helps  to 
“ls,,  transcendent  fiction  down  to  earth, 
i.his  collection  contains  enough  remarkable 
stories  .  .  to  make  us  recognize  the  loss  we 
suffered  when  Rosenfeld  died.”  Irving  Malin 
Commonweal  84:617  S  23  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  91:2524  My  15  ’66  160w 
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“What  particularly  interests  Rosenfeld  In  this 
least  satisfactory  of  all  possible  worlds  is  the 
point  where  individual  human  nature  crosses 
human  political  organization.  He  posits  situa¬ 
tions  in  imitation  of  history,  or  of  Kafka,  and 
sends  his  intelligence,  often  impersonated  by 
a  narrator,  to  take  survey.  .  .  .  Itjs  a  splendid 
intelligence,  muscular,  deft,  subtle,  tirelessly 
complex.  It  enjoys  itself.  It  is  attractive. 
And  it  subverts  his  fiction.  ...  It  is  because 
his  ideas  make  life  studies  of  themselves  but 
never  become  themselves,  that  his  stories  fail, 
that  they  are — one  says  it  reluctantly — a  chore 
to  read.  Rosenfeld  was  a  man  of  words  and 
he  was  a  man  of  mind  .  .  .  but  he  was  not, 
by  nature,  a  writer.”  Lore  Segal 

New  Repub  155:28  Ag  27  '66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Sat  R  49:38  Je  18  ’66  1050w 


ROSENSTOCK,  MORTON.  Louis  Marshall,  de¬ 
fender  of  Jewish  rights.  334p  $8.95  Wayne 
state  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Marshall,  Louis.  Jewish  question. 

Jews  in  the  U.S.  65-19608 

During  the  early  decades  of  this  century 
“the  foremost  spokesman  of  the  American  - 
Jewish  elite  was  Louis  Marshall,  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer.  .  .  .  Among  his  other  duties 
[he]  was  inevitably  called  upon  to  deal  with 
delicate  problems  arising  from  the  relationship 
of  the  Jewish  minority  with  the  non- Jewish 
majority.  This  book  is  neither  a  history  of 
modern  American  anti-Semitism  nor  a  full 
biography  of  Marshall’s  many-faceted  career. 
.  .  .  It  is,  rather,  an  attempt  to  understand, 
through  the  focus  of  Louis  Marshall,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  intergroup  problems  affecting  the  status 
of  the  Jews  in  early  twentieth  century  America 
and  of  the  response  to  these  issues  by  their 
leaders.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:570  S  ’66  70w 

“[In]  the  first  three  decades  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ...  an  upsurge  of  intense  nationalism, 
racism,  and  nativism  .  .  .  coincided  with  peak 
periods  of  anti-Semitism.  The  psychological 
uneasiness  Jews  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  pogroms  and  repressions  of  Europe  became 
intensified  as  social  and  educational  discrimi¬ 
nation  increased.  Some  Jews  turned  to 
Zionism  .  .  .  others  to  a  program  for  a  fuller 
integration  which  stressed  religious,  not  racial 
elements  in  Judaism.  One  of  the  leading 
proponents  of  the  latter  view  was  Louis 
Marshall.  .  .  .  This  book  gives  an  excellent 
evaluation  of  Marshall’s  public  career  and 
place  in  the  history  of  American  Judaism.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:185  Je  ’66  180w 

“In  describing  the  life  and  impact  of  Louis 
Marshall,  the  author  relates  the  highly  volatile 
issues  which  threatened  the  acceptance  of 
American  Jews  by  their  fellow  citizens.  We 
read  of  the  dispute  Louis  Marshall  had  with 
Dr  Melvil  Dewey,  .  .  .  the  Leo  Frank  case, 
and  the  highly  publicized  and  bitter  battle 
waged  against  Henry  Ford  and  his  Dearborn 
Independent  .  .  .  The  biography  contains  only 
the  barest  information  concerning  Marshall's 
personal  life,  the  emphasis  being  on  his  activity 
as  a  Jew,  as  a  constitutional  authority,  and  as 
a  defender  against  injustice.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  dealing  with  discrimination 
against  Jews  in  housing,  college  admission, 
and  in  the  social  and  economic  areas.  This 
intelligently  conceived,  well  written  and  re¬ 
searched  book  is  highly  recommended  to 
academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  S.  L. 

Simon  Ljbrary  j  gi;939  F  15  -gg  I90w 


voted  to  religious  and  secular  education  m 
these  countries.”  (Library  J]  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  book  seems  to  be  organized  into  se¬ 
lected  topics  on  the  modernization  of  Islam 
rather  than  being  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  although  all  the  essays  are  re¬ 
lated  to  one  theme:  the  modern  national  state. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  indeed  successful  and 
illuminating.  Those  on  Islam  in  Pakistan, 
Islam  and  national  education,  and  Islam  and 
the  emancipation  of  women  are  highly  com¬ 
mendable  and  are  based  on  firsthand  informa¬ 
tion.  The  book,  however,  seems  to  suffer  from 
two  principal  defects.  First,  the  author’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  one  particular  thinker  often  gives 
the  impression  that  his  generalizations  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  general  trends.  .  .  .  Second,  Rosen¬ 
thal  seems  to  be  at  home  in  non-Arab  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Islamic  world,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Maghrib  (Northwest  Africa),  which  he  had 
visited,  but  not  in  the  Arabic- speaking  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Fertile  Cres¬ 
cent.  His  representative  thinkers  of  Islam  and 
Arab  nationalism  are  ill-chosen.  .  .  .  Despite 
these  critical  remarks  .  .  .  Rosenthal  has  made 
a  very  serious  attempt  to  study  the  problem.” 
Majid  Khadduri 

Am  Hist  R  72:134  O  ’66  400w 
“Into  [a]  disjointed  complex  framework  [the 
author]  endeavors  to  integrate  his  personal 
observations  with  the  text.  The  result  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  success.  As  the  reader 
wades  through  the  massive  details,  moving 
from  one  topic  under  discussion  to  another, 
he  is  apt  to  miss  the  thread  holding  the  nar¬ 
rative  together  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  over¬ 
all  picture.  .  .  .  The  transliteration  of  Arabic 
words  is  at  times  inaccurate.  .  .  .  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  sound  scholarship  underlies  the  en¬ 
tire  work.  The  treatment  is  judicious  and  de¬ 
tached,  and  the  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
is  considerable.”  P.  K.  Hitti 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:202  N  ’66  330w 


Choice  3:839  N  ’66  190w 
“This  is  a  thorough,  competent  study  based 
upon  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
and  with  leaders  and  native  scholars  in  each 
country.  For  the  specialist  and  the  advanced 
student.”  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  91:2855  Je  1  ’66  230w 
“[This]  may  be  considered  a  companion 
volume  to  the  author’s  Political  Thought  in 
Medieval  Islam  [BRD  1959].  Dr.  Rosenthal  is 
one  of  the  relatively  few  students  of  contempor¬ 
ary  Islam  with  a  thorough  grounding  in  its 
medieval  antecedents.  .  .  .  [He]  excels  in  sum¬ 
marizing  and  assessing  texts  and  in  rendering 
understandable  ideological  battles  which  can  be 
followed  from  printed  materials.  Where  he 
endeavors  to  draw  a  silhouette  of  the  state 
of  Islam,  for  example  in  India  or  Iran,  synthe¬ 
sizing  his  observations  with  considerable  stylis¬ 
tic  skill  and  an  engaging  unpretentiousness,  he 
does  not  always  succeed  in  skirting  the  danger 
of  impressionistic  reporting.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
the  book  is.  however,  only  moderately  impaired 
by  this  intrusion  of  the  accidental.  .  .  .  Less 
easily  forgiven  are  cliches  of  an  apologetic 
kind  .  .  .  that  invite  the  Muslim  to  continue 
blaming  the  West  or  the  Hindus,  at  any  rate 
not  himself,  for  his  quandaries.  G.  E.  von 
Grunebaum 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:489  S  ’66  850w 


ROSENTHAL,  EVELYN  B.  Understanding  the 
new  math.  240p  il  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

510  Mathematics  65-5317 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Choice  2:891  F  ’66  50w 
TLS  p266  Mr  31  ’66  60w 


ROSENTHAL,  ERWIN  I.  J.  Islam  in  the 
modern  national  state.  416p  $10.50  Cambridge 


320.9176  Islam  and  state.  Islamic  countries— 
Politics  66-13638 

“The  first  half  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
development  of  political  ideas  in  Islamic  coun¬ 
tries  .  .  .  and  emphasizes  the  unity  of  religion 
and  politics  which  characterized  the  classic 
period  of  Muslim  history.  This  is  contrasted 
with  modern  Turkish  nationalism.  .  .  .  Modern 
Arabic,  Egyptian  and  Pakistani  nationalist  de¬ 
velopments  are  also  reviewed.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  influence  of  Islamic 
ideas  on  the  political  structure  of  particular 
modern  Muslim  states.  The  emphasis  here 
is  upon  Pakistan.  .  .  .  Also  considered  are 
Malayan,  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  political  atti¬ 
tudes  and  practices.  The  final  section  is  de- 


ROSENTHAL,  M.  L„  ed.  The  William  Carlos 
Williams  reader.  See  Williams,  W.  C. 


ROS1NSKI,  HERBERT.  Power  and  human  des¬ 
tiny:  ed.  by  Richard  P.  Stebbins;  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  August  Heckscher.  206p  $5.95  Praeger 
901  Power  (Social  sciences).  Civilization 

65-15648 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Cassinelli 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1023  D  ’65  lOOOw 
Choice  3:259  My  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Alasdair  MacIntyre 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  Mr  17  ’66  850w 
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BOSKELL.  J.  sf„V.™PaCrSS»”  “SW® 

fK'15S50*BaSa' V  NOW*.  se  o( 

328  42  Great  Britain.  Parliament.  6B.210S 

Commons  development  of  the 

The  author  traces  tne  earliest  ap- 

office  of  Speaker  th  century  when  it 

B“; 

about  the  history  of  the  mecuevai  f 

SSfes.  and  they  would  nave  Ugeful  observa- 
cllSsic.  Jhen,  hi3  flndmKSs  ana  ^  rnise  en 
tions  about  the  Spea  Comrnons>  would  have 
scene,  the  House  H  Dunham 

stood  °ut^  clearly^.  R Yi:932  Ap  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  A_  H  Myers  ,gG  1600w 

Engl  Hi  si  k  01 •*  interpreted  his 

“Professor  Roskeli  nas  •  •  •.  L  ^jg  volume 
theme  widely,  and  more  ’ than  hail  English 
is  concerned  with  a  close^iaim^  Middl?  Ages, 

parliamentary  histo  y  in  flnanciai  admmistra- 
with  copious  reference  i.o^t  flrst  slghtj  indeed, 

tion  foreign  aoiiear  to  occupy  u  dis 

these  chapters  nught  aPP^m^  context 

proportionate  anl9,nm method  with  the 

But  the  author  1376-1523  was  ton- 

observation  that  tne  y  this  fact  is  stiictiy 

inated  by  war.  and  that  ^ims  parUament  m 

relevant  to  tae[He]has  assembled  a  mass  of 

genii'  relating^  an  IgPor^t^^fSh 

parYisunenif wilf^dnd  <1Jiemselves  deeply  indebted 
to  his  research  A  5  ^  x  >65  5B0w 


basic  functions  of  the  UN.  the  effect  of  polit¬ 
ical  power,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  col¬ 
lective  security,  disarmament,  and  co-operation 
for  progress  in  economic  and  social  fields.” 
(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“In  general  outline,  this  book  follows  tradi¬ 
tional  works  on  the  U.N. — origins,  structure, 
operations.  There  is  very  little  new  information. 

.  .  .  Few  policies,  practices,  and  events  after 
1961  have  been  included.  For  example,  (Ross's] 
handling  of  the  role  of  the  Secretary-General 
almost  entirely  ignores  U  Thant  and  his  contri¬ 
butions/or  ‘lack  of  to  the  office.  Some  of  Ross’ 
■prediction’  as  to  the  direction  the  U.N.  is  tak¬ 
ing  are  unsubstantiated.  What  makes  the  Ross 
volume  interesting  and  worthwhile  is  his 
style.” 

Choice  3:457  J1  '66  210w 


Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  20w 
J  Am  Hist  53:424  S  ’66  220w 
"The  book  is  all-embracing  and  realistic,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  larger  libraries  and 
specialised  UN  and  International  relations  col¬ 
lections.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:1233  Mr  1  ’66  120w 
TL3  p403  My  12  ’66  300w 
“The  case  is  made  for  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  through  a  revived  Security 
Council  founded  on  the  old  concert  of  powers 
concept.  The  basic  concert  must  be  between  the 
superpowers,  and  Ross  believes  that  a  wise  and 
sophisticated  Western  Europe  can  end  the  cold 
war  by  demonstrating  to  the  Russians  the  non¬ 
sense  of  Marxism  and  by  urging  the  Americans 
to  abandon  parochial  and  outdated  policies.  This 
seems  to  be  a  huge  oversimplification  of  the 
positions  of  the  superpowers.  Little  attention  is 
given  to  the  possible  influence  of  Communist 
China  in  the  Security  Council,  or  to  the  impact 
of  expanded  representation  of  the  nonaligned 
countries  in  that  body.” 

Va  Q  R  42:clvi  autumn  ’66  200w 


ROSS,  DOUGLAS,  jt.  auth.  How  to  argue  with 
a  conservative.  See  Staebler,  N. 


1  5TFPHEN  WENTWORTH,  A  mer- 
ROSKILL,  STErntiN  Alfred  Holt  &  co,  1939- 

,J« .SrSafopera- 

ThTI^has  Iveioped^this 

Merchan t^Navy  “ by  ^tract ingdf rom^ ^the  ^ rlRl | 

records  the  _^fr®.on|N^rfences  and  ordeals  and 
ships’  companies  experie  narrative  of 

the  'course  ^fgie^at  lea.”  (TLS)  Index. 

“An  interesting  history.  •  13.  preceded*30^  an 
useful  m  ted  lccmmt  of  the  historical  setting 

encapsulated  account  01  _  The  envPhasis  is 

m  which  lt, JSt  ty, i  ships  and  their  losses  and 
too  much  ha?ance1d  VithPthe  process  of  acquisi- 

!SS,htlN.v13  ,S^  BgrWgje  htS*%1T.o‘?  little 

as  econonus ts  will  fe  ^r^ies  at  headquarters 
fn  Livmmoof.  d  •  Recommended  for  college  and 

university hUbraries6.”  Ap  ,g6  150w 

‘ ' ^thins  werr|mpa?tbofeda  Merchant Vavyoj 
qSnnoS  vessels'3  it  is  not  surprising  that 
over  9.000  ontrihution  seems  small. 

■SfflfflTn  some  operations  such  as  the  Malta 
they  Played  an  especially  prominent 

convoys,  they  p  yher  hand  this,  method  of 

Siting  is  well  suited  to  emphasizing  the  eour- 
and  devotion  of  the  merchant  seamen 
wlio  in  two  world  wars  saved  Britain  from 
defeat  One  of  Captain  RoskUl’s  merits 

as  an  historian  is  his  sense  of  proportion, 
which  he  here  displays  by  reminding  us  that 
Attacks  from  an  enemy  are  to  the  merchant 
seaman  only  additions  to  the  perennial  dangers 

of  the  sem”  pgll  Q  19  -62  550w 


ROSS,  EULALIE  STEINMETZ,  ed.  The  blue 

rose;  a  collection  of  stories  for  girls;  il.  by 

Enrico  Arno.  186p  $3.50  Harcourt 

Short  stories— Collections.  Fairy  tales 

66-11207 

This  collection  contains  “chiefly  original 
fantasies,  or  reworkings  of  folk  tales  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  modern  writers  [and  includes] 
Maurice  Baring’s  title  story  about  a  wise  and 
practical  princess;  Eleanor  Farjeon’s  ’The 
Seventh  Princess’  .  .  .  Laurence  Housman’s 
‘The  Rat-Catcher’s  Daughter’  .  .  .  two  folk  tales 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  respectively,  and 
...  an  old  Norwegian  tale  .  .  .  metamorphosed 
into  ‘Whitebear  Whittington’  in  the  Southern 
mountains  of  the  United  States.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  critical  judgment  shown  in  selection  is 
just  as  discriminating  as  that  exercised  in  the 
compiler’s  earlier  collection,  The  Lost  Half- 
Hour  IBRD  1964],  and  the  choices  are  certain 
to  win  the  affection  of  the  intended  audience.” 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:566  O  ’66  80w 
"On  the  whole,  this  is  a  fine  collection  and  a 
much  needed  one.  It  is  wonderful  to  have 
several  out-of-print  stories  made  more  readily 
available  here.  Mrs.  Ross  has  cut  George  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  Light  Princess  and  edited  Andersen’s 
‘Wild  Swans’  presumably  for  purposes  of  story 
telling.  In  spite  of  this  editing,  which  this  re¬ 
viewer  regrets  the  book  is  recommended  for 
general  purchase.”  Laurie  Dudley 

Library  J  91:4342  S  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Efhna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p48  N  6  ’66  llOw 
“All  of  the  stories  are  romantic  fairy  tales. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Ross,  a  well-known  storyteller,  was 
supervisor  of  storytelling  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  system.”  Alice  Dalgleish 
Sat  R  49:37  Ag  20  ’66  60w 


ROSS  ALF.  The  United  Nations:  peace  and 
progress.  443p  $8  Bedminster  press 

341.13  United  Nations.  Peace  65-24959 
The  author  of  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
Nations  (BRD  1951).  who  is  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
“examines  .  .  .  the  UN  as  a  political  phenom¬ 
enon.  ...  [He  discusses]  the  Cold  l)T,ltr,  the 


ROSS.  FLOYD  HIATT.  Shinto;  the  way  of 
Japan.  187p  il  $7.95  Beacon  press 

299  Shinto  65-13533 

This  study  "presents  the  force  of  Shinto  and 
the  human  mood,  feelings,  and  value-nuances 
which  perpetuate  it.  .  .  .  The  reader  visits 
a  Shinto  shrine:  examines  the  basic  myth 
of  creation  and  the  Shinto  conception  of  kami 
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for  deity)  which  has  grown  out  of  it; 
participates  in  the  festivals  and  rites  of  puri- 
firition  .  sees  the  developing  concept  of 

ho  emneror  as  divine,  the  ultimate .  merging 
ofereligfonroandSpolitics  during  the  Mem  Period 

vanced  Study  in  Wor^^^lfigfmis  ^n  both 

the^  cfare1montS^raduate0SrfiooVielan1d1^Uie^School 

of  ThSv  Claremont,  California.”  (Publish¬ 
er's  not©)  Bibliography.  Chronology-  Index. 

Christian  Century  82:712  Je  2  65  20w 

“fThis  book!  has  its  share  of  bewildering 
L.-LfP?  uuuliJ  author’s  descriptions  of 

iroday^  and^Tomorrow'  ^  .  'cmitain^many  ‘ "n- 
wrIung°hisaown  affirmation  of  faith  oimtortray- 

mm mmm 

some  6  misleading  generalizations.”  J.  M. 
Kitagawa  Re,igion  46;329  Ap  ’66  700w 


ROSS,  LILLIAN.  Adlai  Stevenson.  58p  il  82.95 
B  o”""s»v~,  Adlaj  Ewlrnr  ««->»« 

(Publisher’s  note)  _ 

“TAl  splendid  vignette,,  lit  catches]  the  spirit 
LAJ  spieuuiu  vift*  Stevenson — his  incredible 

fully,  if  unpretentiously,  produced.  W. 
Johnson  BoQk  Week  pg  F  20  ,66  now 

oMci«  unofficial?  but3  ncme  %  so  small 
I  spkceffbearing  more  evocatively  the  di rec t  un- 

paCt  °f  hASarPpTrO2lfll?3'ApK’-6?i0J0wl&°n 

Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“T.i Ilian  Koss  and  her  publisher  can  claim 

th!dislow  quickie*  a  neW  Reldem  flight  have 
the  siow  quicKie.  .  .  preparing 

SKr mg 

llaMSt  otiKS  trsss  s 

Imnml^^easv^grace^nd^pWlosophical  but  tough 
Steencfof  a  man  whom  losers  loved  and 
even  winners  .ataired.*  R  p20,  F  27  ’66  170w 


ROSS,  LILLIAN.  Talk  stories.  301p  85.95  Simon 
&  Schuster  . 

818  New  Yorker  (Periodical)  66-11066 

o ; y ty  “  ‘stories’  selected  from  Mrs-  Hoss  s 
contributions  to  ‘The  Talk  of  the  Town’  sec¬ 
tion  of  The  New  Yorker  magazine  from  1958 
through  1965  are  here  presented.  Subjects  vai  y 
from  the  Pan  Am  Building  to  Dr.  Salk,  from 
Ambassador  Fedorenko  to  Lassie,  from  Tel-Star 
to  Vipntniks  Most  are  about  people  in  the 
news  who  Sdo  most  ^  of  the  talking:  actors, 
producers,  political  figures,  artists,  writers, 
business  people.  ’  (Library  .1 ) 

“As  the  excellent  reporter  she  is,  Miss  Boss 
knows  how  to  record  the  revealing  phrase,  the 
defining  gesture.  She  allows  these  to  make  their 
own  comment,  withholding  hers.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  of  their  vitality  and  humor, 
the  stories  have  stood  as  miniature  documen¬ 
taries  of  cosmopolitan  life  peculiar  to  the  New 
Yorker’s  best  tradition.  Singly,  that  is.  .  .  . 


The  cumulative  effect  of  these  casual  exercises 
is  not  only  an  excess  of  talk  but  an  exhaustion 
of  cataloguing.  ...  Yet  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  [the  author’s]  centra]  focus  or  her  heart, 
and  one  of  the  pleasing  things  about  her  writ¬ 
ing  is  that  she  is  not  always  as  detached  as 
she  seems.  Without  statement,  her  affections 
come  through  as  clearly  as  her  skepticisms. 
Marya  Mannes 

Book  Week  p4  My  1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  8  '66 
300w 

“Read  consecutively,  too  much  talk  loses 
its  impact,  but  for  browsing  among  sprightly 
and  usually  entertaining  companions  this  is 
good  material  for  light  readers  of  every 
variety.  Recommended.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:950  F  15  '66  150w 
“Miss  Ross’s  gifts  go  considerably  beyond 
ordinary  journalism.  She  is  the  mistress  of 
selective  listening  and  viewing,  of  capturing 
the  one  moment  that  entirely  Illumines  the 
scene,  of  fastening  on  the  one  quote  that  Tells 
All.  She  is  a  brilliant  interpreter  of  what  she 
hears  and  observes.  And  she  is  the  possessor 
of  a  unique  writing  style — spare,  direct,  objec¬ 
tive,  fast — a  style  that  disarms,  seemingly  only 
full  of  wonder,  but  one  that  can  suddenly, 
almost  sneakily,  nail  a  personality  naked  to 
a  page.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  pieces  in  this 
book  are  first-rate  .  .  .  ‘unforgettable  stories’ 
by  one  of  the  most  creative  innocent  by¬ 
standers  of  our  time.”  Irving  Wallace 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  15  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Reporter  34:57  My  19  ’66  1650w 
“[The  author]  achieves  her  best,  which  is 
incomparable,  when  she  sketches  people  in  the 
entertainment  world.  .  .  .  [She]  accepts  artists, 
writers,  actors,  producers,  and  playwrights  as 
human  beings:  instead  of  ogling  the  famous 
with  glowing  idiocy,  she  treats  them  in  her 
stories  with  objectivity,  warmth,  and  respect. 
Her  style  is  always  modest,  elliptical,  precise. 
.  .  .  Her  eye  and  ear  are  perfect.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  a  solid,  polished  work  that  every  student 
of  journalism  should  first  read  and  then  study, 
for  it  is,  as  Hemingway  said  of  her  portrait 
of  him,  ‘funny  and  good.’  ”  Murrah  Gattis 
Sat  R  49:39  Ap  30  ’66  650w 


ROSS,  MALCOLM.  The  Cape  Fear.  340p  maps 
87  Holt 

975.6  Cape  Fear  River.  North  Carolina — ■ 
History  65-22461 

This  is  a  history  of  North  Carolina  “centered 
around  the  Cape  Fear  River  valley,  from  the 
earliest  explorers  down  to  the  20th  century.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Ross]  is  not  an  historian  or  authority  on 
the  area  in  question,  but  he  has  consulted  with 
those  who  are.  In  covering  the  history  of  the 
area  from  discovery  to  the  present,  he  has 
chosen  the  dramatic  wherever  possible.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  interest  of  the  reader,  but  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  serious  refer¬ 
ence.  A  fairly  good  bibliography  of  published 
works  dealing  with  the  area  is  included.  The 
most  serious  drawback  of  the  work  is  its  in¬ 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  geographic  and  geologic 
information.  Many  of  the  sources  of  information 
used  are  badly  dated  and  [there  are]  occasional 
errors.  ...  In  general,  the  book  is  suitable  for 
casual  reading  by  the  undergraduate  history 
student  or  those  who  read  history  for  plea¬ 
sure.” 

Choice  3:162  Ap  '66  150w 


“This  is  an  easily  read  account.  .  .  .  The 
story  is  built  around  outstanding  historical 
characters  and  significant  events.  Based  almost 
entirely  upon  secondary  works,  it  is  essentially 
factual,  although  some  traditional  stories  are 
included.  Historians  may  be  disturbed  by 
frequent  deviations  from  chronology,  and  all 
readers  may  deplore  the  fact  that  very  little 
space  is  devoted  to  the  period  since  1865.  All 
in  all,  a  worthwhile  addition  to  popular  local 
history  shelves,  and  for  senior  high,  public 
and  college  libraries.”  E.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  90:4345  O  15  ’65  50w  [YA] 
“An  addition  to  the  Rivers  of  America 
series  and  ...  a  brilliant  justification  of  the 
whole  idea  of  the  project.  The  Cape  Fear 
.  .  .  is  something  of  a  character  among 

rivers.  Its  banks  and  the  hinterland  behind 
them  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  and 
colorful  history-making  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Seaboard.  ...  The  author,  who  died  just 
after  completing  the  book,  has  written  so 
discursively  and  charmingly  about  the  Cape 
Fear  that  he  makes  one  want  to  go  there.” 

New  Yorker  41:135  F  5  ’66  lOOw 
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ROSS,  MURRAY  G.,  ed.  New  universities  in  the 
modern  world.  190p  il  $5  St  Martins 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities  66-11640 

‘‘This  volume  consists  of  case  histories  of  10 
recently  established  universities — 3  in  Britain, 
2  in  the  United  States,  and  1  each  in  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  Nigeria,  and  Pakistan.  The 
president  or  vice-chancellor  of  each  institution 
describes  the  circumstances  attending  the  found¬ 
ing  of  his  institution,  its  objectives,  special 
problems  encountered,  and,  finally,  those  matters 
which  perhaps  should  have  been  handled  dif¬ 
ferently.”  (Library  J) 


“The  editor  of  the  volume,  Murray  G.  Ross, 
president  of  York  University  in  Toronto,  has 
prepared  a  final  chapter  on  the  forces  and 
principles  characterizing  the  newer  universities 
and  on  the  similarities  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  older  counterparts.  Al¬ 
though  the  case  histories  understandably  differ 
widely  in  topics  discussed,  emphasis,  and  style, 
they  are  uniformly  well  and  interestingly  written 
and  convey  an  enthusiasm  and  freshness  which 
augurs  well  for  the  institutions.  Recommended 
for  academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  Jim 
Ranz 

Library  J  91:3411  J1  ‘66  120w 
Sat  R  49:92  S  17  ‘66  50w 

“One  naturally  expects  this  volume  to  be 
enspiriting  and  provocative — a  chronicle  of 
far-sighted  planning  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  a  new  age.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
new  universities  have  generally  trailed  after 
rather  than  led  the  social  forces  that  called 
them  into  being.  .  .  .  The  universities  were 
often  forced  to  develop  much  faster  than  their 
original  plans  envisaged.  .  .  .  Can  it  be  that 
the  new  universities  are  so  much  concerned 
with  being  recognized  by  the  old  that  they 
become  imitative  and  not  innovative?  Are  the 
old  new  and  the  new  old?  As  far  as  the 
accounts  in  this  book  are  concerned,  the  new 
universities  merely  represent  ‘old  wine  in  new 
bottles.’  What  a  pity!”  A.  C.  Eurich 

Science  152:921  My  13  ‘66  600w 


ROSS,  NANCY  WILSON.  Three  ways  of  Aslan 
wisdom;  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Zen  and  their 
significance  for  the  West.  222p  il  $7.50  Simon 
&  Schuster 

294  Hinduism.  Buddha  and  Buddhism.  Zen 
(Sect)  66-11065 

This  introduction  to  the  major  Oriental 
religions  “not  only  recounts  their  history,  tenets 
and  practices,  but  shows  how  they  have  been 
carried  to  the  West  and  what  their  present 
significance  is  to  our  culture.  The  more  than 
one  hundred  captioned  plates  reproduce  works 
of  art  that  are  .  .  .  illuminative  of  the 

religions  which  inspired  them.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Glossary  of  terms.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Popularization  and  compression  without 
distortion  is  a  difficult  feat.  This  book  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  well.  .  .  .  Evident  sympathy  and 
understanding  are  not  marred  by  over¬ 
enthusiasm  nor  is  there  any  patronizing  com¬ 
parison  with  Western  ideas.  The  writing  is 
clear,  the  facts  accurate,  the  presentation 
pleasant  and  logical.  This  is  a  book  that  should 
be  in  every  library  and  be  read  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can,  especially  by  those  who  see  easy  answers 
to  our  involvement  in  Asia.”  D.  J.  Pearce 
Library  J  91:3960  S  1  ‘66  120w 

“The  description  of  each  ‘way’  in  very  clear 
and  very  interesting  prose  and  the  presentation 
of  related  and  beautiful  pictures  combine  to 
bring  together  essential  points  in  history,  main 
points  in  doctrine,  and  outstanding  examples 
of  expression  in  art.  A  discerning  exposition 
of  meanings  is  coupled  with  a  delineation  of 
connections  but  also  of  contrasts  with  Western 
philosophy,  religion,  art  and  science. 

While  chronological  sequence  [of  the  illustra¬ 
tions]  has  deliberately  not  been  attempted 
more  of  it  might  have  been  helpful,  for 
example,  to  coincide  with  the  explanation  of 
the  development  in  Buddhist  art  which  runs 
from  the  employment  of  pure  symbols  to  the 
making  of  actual  Buddha  figures.  ...  It  is 
a  beautiful  book,  and  made  both  to  enlov  and 
to  ponder.”  Jack  Finegan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  N  6  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  David  Hales 

Sat  R  49:48  D  3  ’66  500w 


ROSS,  SUTHERLAND.  The  English  Civil  war. 
158p  $3.50  il  Putnam 

942.06  Great  Britain — History — Civil  War 
and  Commonwealth.  1642-1660 — Juvenile 

literature  66-13325 

The  narrative  covers  the  period  “from  the 
first  battle  at  Edgehill  in  1642  to  Worcester 
in  1651.  The  author  uses  eyewitness  accounts 
to  highlight  the  campaigns  and  provides  the 
social  background  against  which  the  issues 
and  motives  are  seen.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Thi3  history,  designed  for  a  slightly  younger 
age-group  than  Sellman’s  Civil  War  and  Com¬ 
monwealth,  is  more  neutral  in  outlook,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  earlier  work.  Though  the 
author  turns  his  phrases  neatly,  he  fails  down 
on  overall  organization,  and  the  book  is  little 
more  than  a  succession  of  confusingly  drawn 
battle  scenes.  Of  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  war,  only  religious  motives  are  discussed. 
The  book  is  adequately  indexed  but  supplied 
with  only  one  (irrelevant)  map,  which  does 
not  even  mark  the  battlefields.  A  good  Ac¬ 
tionized  version  of  the  war,  Dix’s  Merrylips 
IBRD  19071  is  much  to  be  preferred.”  Betty 
Henderson 

Library  J  91:1720  Mr  15  ’66  IlOw 

“[The  author]  approaches  the  subject  in  his 
own  way  and  somehow  finds  room  for  many  of 
those  little  things  which  can  make  the  past 
come  alive.  ...  If  he  sometimes  refrains  from 
offering  explanations,  he  can  often  stimulate 
thought.  Passages  from  letters  written  by 
soldiers  in  the  field  help  to  bring  home  an 
idea  of  seventeenth-century  warfare  as  an 
experience  endured  by  ordinary  folk.  .  .  .  And 
there  is  a  chapter  on  the  weapons  of  the  time 
which  will  give  the  young  visitor  to  his  local 
museum  some  interesting  suggestions  about 
what  to  look  for.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  book  written 
with  imagination  and  a  very  lively  sense  of 
period.” 

TLS  p403  Je  1  ’62  350w 


ROSSER,  COLIN.  The  family  and  social 
change:  a  study  of  family  and  kinship  in  a 
South  Wales  town,  by  Colin  Rosser  and 
Christopher  Harris:  with  a  foreword  by  R. 
Huws  Jones.  337p  il  maps  $7.50  Humanities 
press 

301.44  Family.  Swansea,  Wales — Social  con¬ 
ditions  65-5968 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  test  the 
findings  of  M.  D.  Young  and  Peter  Willmott 
in  Family  and  Kinship  in  East  London 
(BRD  1958).  This  is  “a  comparative  work 
weighing  the  family  life  of  Swansea  [Wales] 
against  the  Mum-oriented  life  of  Bethnal 
Green  [London],  Swansea  as  against  Wales, 
Wales  as  against  England,  and  so  on.  It  is 
based  on  a  random  sample  of  about  2,000 
families,  and  it  swings  between  anecdotes 
about  them,  systematic  analysis  of  data,  and 
the  attempt  to  see  its  subject  matter  in  the 
context  of  a  wider  society.”  (TLS)  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


.Reviewed  by  John  Mogey 

Am  Soc  R  31:300  Ap  ’66  550w 

..‘"ni0,,  findings  substantiated  and  extended 
the  Bethnal  Green  study.  Rosser  and  Harris 
agreed  that  the  extended  family— as  in  Bethnal 
Green— did  not  die  out  in  an  urban  and  in¬ 
dustrial  area  though  demographic  and  economic 
changes  affected  the  ties.  Provocative  hy¬ 
potheses  regarding  several  variables  as  they 
relate  .  to  family  ties  were  developed.  The 
most  interesting  are  those  dealing  with  class 
and  urbanization.  The  book  is  useful  for  gradu- 
ate.  and  upper-class  undergraduate  students  in 
sociology  and  anthropology.” 

Choice  3:169  Ap  ’66  200w 

,,  “The  Welsh  Welsh  and  the  English  Welsh 
?°  not  seem  very  different.  Class  is  manifested 
style.  .  .  .  [The]  demography  is 
oddly  based  on  the  work  of  the  Roval  Com- 
mission  on  Population,  now  some  sixteen  ye^s 

Sn  iiT2,n^}ihorl]  ^n?iysl?x.of  class  is  caught 
tl  a,Tfe8'  about  the  theory  of  stratifica¬ 
tion  and  the  importance  of  subjective  evalu- 
l^10ns,°l  class.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  work 
ns  e^er<l  ls.  careful,  thorough  and,  so  far 
be  judged,  very  representative  It 
ln^is  Y6ry  clearly  the  limitations  that  an 
anthropological  approach  to  a  modern  com¬ 
plex  community  works  under.”  com 

TLS  p610  J1  22  ’65  650w 
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ROSSETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL.  Letters  Of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti;  ed.  by  Oswald 
Doughty  and  John  Robert  Wahl.  2v  385:386- 
921d  pi  $26.90  Oxford 

B  or  92  66-1718 

These  first  two  volumes  of  an  announced 
four-volume  edition  “bring  together  hundreds 
of  letters  scattered  in  many  volumes  and 
journals,  most  of  which  have  been  o.p.  for 
years;  and  give  us,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
instances,  the  full  texts  of  these  documents.” 
(Choice)  Volume  one  covers  1835-1860  and  vol¬ 
ume  two.  1861-1870. 


“Annotation  is  more  than  adequate.  .  .  . 
Many  of  William  Michael  Rossetti’s  Family 
Letters  notes  are  reprinted;  important  topical, 
artistic,  and  literary  allusions  are  explained. 
The  most  valuable  notes  are  those  which  iden¬ 
tify  Rossetti’s  references  to  projected  paint¬ 
ings,  those  which  list  all  known  variants  and 
copies  of  paintings,  and  those  which  identify 
variant  readings  of  poems  in  the  letters.  A 
number  of  new  letters  are  included.  Most  of 
these,  however,  are  brief  notes  of  an  ephem¬ 
eral  social  nature,  of  interest  only  to  the 
biographer.  .  .  .  [These  two  volumes]  have 
little  to  offer  the  critic,  for  Rossetti  seldom 
expresses  himself  on  larger  aesthetic  ques¬ 
tions,  seldom  discusses  his  own  work  in  de¬ 
tail.  For  anyone  doing  research,  this  edition 
is  invaluable,  and  will  doubtless  remain  de¬ 
finitive.” 

Choice  3:523  S  ’66  230w 


"Letter- writing  was  not  the  form  in  which 
Rossetti  showed  his  true  gifts.  His  style  is 
slapdash,  frequently  slipshod:  he  is  often  con¬ 
tent  to  be  merely  brisk  and  businesslike;  and, 
even  in  moments  of  grief  and  tragedy,  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  to  hide  his  real  emo¬ 
tions.  .  .  [His]  letters,  in  fact,  contain  very 
few  revelations  of  his  inward  life  and  feelings. 
Nevertheless,  they  provide  a  vivid  chronicle 
of  his  day-to-day  existence.  .  .  .  [They]  also 
illustrate  his  idiosyncratic  views  on  art  and 
artists.”  Peter  Quennell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  3  ’66  1050w 


“It  is  a  tribute  to  the  charm  and  candour  of 
the  letters  that  so  large  a  body  of  them  should 
have  been  preserved  by  so  many  relations  and 
friends  There  are  1,100  in  these  two  volumes, 
with  two  further  volumes  to  come.  .  .  .  The  col¬ 
lection  is  not  in  fact  complete.  .  .  .  The  present 
edition  is  timely.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  editors  should  have  added  new  hindrances  to 
the  reader’s  enjoyment.  .  .  .  We  may  need  to  be 
told  who  were  Gabriel’s  aunt  and  father  and 
sisters.  But  are  four  interjected  numerals  in  two 
lines,  and  four  footnotes,  essential  to  our  en¬ 
lightenment?  Until  recent  years  no  editor 
would  have  thought  so,  and  the  reader  of  today 
may  well  doubt  it.  .  .  .  Occasionally  duplication 
of  notes  leads  to  inconsistencies  of  dating.  .  .  . 
Other  puzzles  are  passed  over  without  com¬ 
ment.” 


TLS  p980  O  27  ’66  2150w 


ROSSINI,  GIOACCHINO  ANTONIO.  The  story 
of  The  barber  of  Seville.  See  Johnston,  J. 


ROSSITER,  CLINTON.  1787:  the  grand  con¬ 
vention.  443p  pi  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
342.73  U.S. — Constitutional  history.  U-S. 
Constitution  66-11211 

In  this  account  of  the  “Philadelphia  summer 
when  our  Constitution  was  born,  Clinton  Ros- 
siter  .  .  .  establishes  his  claim  for  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  year  1787  in  American  history. 
.  .  .  [He]  depicts  the  setting,  the  men,  the 
event,  the  finished  work,  the  struggle  for  rati¬ 
fication,  and  .  .  .  the  last  years  of  the  Fram¬ 
ers  of  the  great  document.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin  _  _ 

Atlantic  217:164  Mr  66  350w 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  26:25  Ap  15  ’66  550w 

“The  author  .  .  contends  that  1787  was  ‘be¬ 
yond  all  but  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt,  the 
most  fateful  year  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.’  Despite  his  ringing  affirmation  and  re¬ 
affirmation,  some  faint  shadows  have  not  been 
entirely  dispelled.  .  .  .  [Rossiter]  reveals  himself 
in  effect  as  an  old-fashioned  environmental  de- 
terminist,  who  depicts  the  battle  over  the 
Constitution  as  a  struggle  between  people  in 
remote  interior  areas  and  those  advantageously 
situated  to  exploit  commerce  or  commercial 
farming.”  R  B.  Morris 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  10  ’66  750w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Gass 

Commentary  41:70  Je  66  850w 


Reviewed  by  C.  N.  Degler 

Harper  233:136  N  ’66  600w 
“Rossiter  puts  the  framers  back  on  their 
nineteenth-century  pedestals.  .  .  .  Overall,  the 
process  and  the  product  were  neither  radically 
liberal  nor  overly  conservative  but  fused  the 
best  of  both  into  an  impeccable  model  for  a 
liberal -conservative  political  tradition.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  consistently  provocative  and,  on 
many  points,  conclusive.  The  political  method  of 
the  framers  and  its  historical  appropriateness 
are  luminously  explained.  Their  statesmanship 
is  put  beyond  cavil.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nature  of  the  political  process  itself — perhaps 
the  main  issue  raised  by  twentieth-century 
scholarship — is  not  fully  explicated.  (One  wishes 
that  the  book  had  been  less  argumentative  and 
insistently  didactic  about  some  of  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  points  and  more  probing  about  some  of 
the  hard  ones.)”  R.  K.  Newmyer 

J  Am  Hist  53:591  D  '66  55Gw 
“Nothing  of  value  has  been  omitted.  The 
work  is  more  detailed  than  Van  Doren’s 
Great  Rehearsal  [BRD  1948]  and  more  current 
than  Max  Farrand’s  Framing  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  [BRD  1913].  Deserving  of  a  place  in 
all  library  collections  including  YA.”  John 
Lustig 

Library  J  91:945  F  15  ’66  340w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Jared  Lobdell 

Nat  R  18:539  My  31  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Ralph  Keteham 

New  Eng  Q  39:539  D  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Adrienne  Koch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  10  ’66  1350w 
"Rossiter’s  book  is,  in  many  respects,  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  recent  scholarship.  .  .  .  Yet  the 

basic,  underlying  theme  of  the  book  is  that 
the  Fathers,  representing  one  of  the  greatest 
bodies  of  men  ever  assembled  .  .  .  rescued 
their  country  from  chaos  by  creating  a  consti¬ 
tution  that  preserved  liberty  for  themselves 
and  for  future  generations.  This  viewpoint 
represents  a  kind  of  reincarnation  of  what 
John  Fiske  wrote,  almost  a  century  ago.  .  .  . 
A  devotee  of  personality  sketches,  the  author 
sprinkles  his  pages  with  anecdotes  about  the 
Fathers  as  they  move  on  and  off  his  stage. 
He  has  skillfully  molded  his  main  charac¬ 
ters.  .  .  .  Rossiter  sets  forth  his  theme  un¬ 
perturbed  by  historiographic  controversies. 
This  is  surefooted  history,  concise  in  argu¬ 
mentation,  rich  in  narrative,  and  composed 
for  both  the  layman  and  the  scholar.  The 
style  is  clean  and  adroit,  and  the  book  shows 
the  author’s  concern  for  both  presentation  and 
accuracy.”  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Sat  R  49:38  Ap  2  ’66  500w 


ROSTEN,  NORMAN.  Thrive  upon  the  rock. 

(Trident  press  bk)  103p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schu- 

St811  65-25701 

“In  these  new  poems  [composing  his  sixth 
published  volume],  Norman  Rosten  looks  at 
man  and  his  contradictions  with  irony,  humor, 
and  compassion.”  (Publisher's  note)  Some  of 
these  poems  have  previously  appeared  in  vari¬ 
ous  publications,  and  are  included  in  a  re¬ 
cording  (Folkways  Record). 


“Mr.  Rosten  usually  writes  with  clarity,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  poems  are  marred  by  awk¬ 
ward  phrasing,  cliches,  or  even  rhyme-induced 
lines.  This  is  a  collection  which  I  think  will 
appeal  to  many  readers,  adults  concerned  with 
our  ear,  or  teen-agers  about  to  make,  or  in 
fact  making,  socially  relevant  decisions.” 
David  Palmer 

Library  J  91:1431  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
"Perhaps  its  conventional  forms,  perhaps  its 
journalistic  quality  make  [this  book]  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  me.  As  social  criticism,  however, 
it  appeals  to  my  own  values  and  prejudices. 
.  .  .  Rosten,  like  Davie  and  Fuller,  takes  a 
eommonsense  stance,  ridiculing  our  commer¬ 
cial  age,  .  .  .  seeking  truth  in  experience,  .  .  . 
unwilling  to  give  up  hope.  .  .  .  Yet,  except  in 
an  autobiographical  piece  recalling:  the  fears, 
wonders,  bafflements,  and  slow  awakenings  of 
childhood,  the  poetry  finally  fails  to  excite.” 
R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’65  130w 


ROSTEN  BERG,  LEONA.  Literary,  political, 
scientific,  religious  &  legal  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  &  bookselling  in  England,  1551-1700: 
twelve  studies:  with  a  pref.  by  Donald  G. 
Wing.  2v  236;237-463p  il  $25  Burt  Franklin, 
514  W  113th  st.  N.Y.  25 

655.142  Book  industries  and  trade  64-7709 
Essays  on  “twelve  members  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company,  publishers,  printers  and 
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ROSTEN3ERG,  LEONA — Continued, 
booksellers,  form  the  corpus  of  this  work.  .  .  . 
UtJ  embraces  a  study  of  their  publications, 
their  careers,  the  milieu  hi  which  they  lived 
and  worked,  their  influence  upon  the  period 
and  the  period’s  influence  upon  them.”  (In trod) 
Several  of  these  essays  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Papers  of  the  -Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  and  The  Library  between 
1D62  and  !9tiU.  Bibliographical  footnotes,  index. 
Index  of  English  and  some  foreign  book¬ 
sellers,  publishers,  printers,  and  apprentices 
who  flourished  principally  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  index  of  authors  and  titles  of 
books,  tracts  and  periodicals,  1551-170U. 


“Despite  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion, 
the  articles  remain  twelve  separate  essays,  in¬ 
dividually  weak  in  historical  background  and 
lacking'  the  framework  essential  to  a  definitive 
study.  The  introduction,  which  might  have 
supplied  the  necessary  framework,  is  especially 
disappointing.  It  is  superficial  in  its  handling 
of  the  history  of  the  century  .  .  .  and  con¬ 
tributes  little  to  our  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  brief  paraphrases  of  passages  from  the 
various  articles.  .  .  .  IThey]  themselves  will 
Interest  the  historian  primarily  because  they 
do  successfully  Dring  together  the  biographical 
and  bibliographical  data  on  the  individual  pub¬ 
lishers.  .  .  .  The  reproductions,  the  painting, 
and  the  binding  of  the  work  should  please  the 
bibliophile  as  well  as  the  historian.”  W.  M. 
Southgate 

Am  Hist  R  71:552  Ja  ’66  450w 


“[The  author]  has  provided  a  remarkably 
well  chosen  cross  section.  Each  of  the  major 
periods  of  English  history  of  [the  17thj  century 
is  covered.  Of  even  greater  interest,  each  of 
the  principal  categories  of  literature  then 
sought  after  by  the  English  reading  public 
is  represented  by  one  or  more  publisher-printer- 
booksellers.  [Miss  Rostenberg]  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  17th  Century  book  trade  which  allows 
her  to  move  confidently  and  surely  in  her 
handling  of  each  of  these  figures.  .  .  .  Students 
of  England  in  the,  17th  Century  will  of  course 
find  these  essays  of  great  value.  However 
[the  author]  has  scattered  along  the  way 
so  much  varied  and  fascinating  general  in¬ 
formation,  about  the  book  trade  of  the  period 
that  a  wider  circle  of  readers  is  sure  to  find 
in  them  both  pleasure  and  profit.”  P.  A. 
Knachel 


Library  J  90:2812  Je  15  ’65  320w 
“One  hestitates  to  find  fault  with  such  a 
production  .  .  .  but  there  are  some  things  to 
which  attention  should  be  called.  .  .  .  There 
is,  first,  the  matter  of  the  numerous  facsimiles 
of  title  pages  which  decorate  the  book.  .  .  . 
Either  the  ratios  of  enlargement  or  (as  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  usual  case)  reduction, 
or  the  measurements  of  the  originals,  ought 
to  have  been  indicated.  .  .  .  Seriously  open 
to  question  is  the  new  essay  on  Thomas  Wight 
and  his  law -publishing  activities.  The  whole 
treatment  of  law  books  left  this  reviewer  most 
uneasy,  and  seems  loosely  written.  .  .  [The 
author  states]  in  connection  with  the  Year 
Books,  that  ‘They  represent  the  work  of  of¬ 
ficial  reporters  paid  by  the  Crown.’  She  may 
very  well  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this, 
the  discarded  Coke-Blackstone  theory:  but  it 
is  my  understanding,  after  .having  worked  in- 
tensively  with  the  subject,  that  the  matter 
of  the  Year  Books  is  by  no  means  settled.” 
Henry  Grunder 

Library  Q  36:63  Ja  '66  950w 


R9£3ON’  MURRAY.  Prophet  and  poet:  the 
Bible  and  the  growth  of  romanticism  204p 
34.95  Northwestern  univ.  press 

821  English  poetry— History  and  criticism. 
Hebrew  poetry— History  and  criticism.  Bi¬ 
ble  in  literature.  Literature,  Comparative 

65-24628 

The  author  “attempts  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Bible  stands  to  18th-century  literature  as 
classical  Greece  functions  for  17th-centurv 
Renaissance  literature.”  (Choice)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 

“The  author  succeeds  in  [his  aim]  while 
at  the  same  tune  showing  an  expertise  in 
manipulating  the  motifs  of  primitivism  Na¬ 
ture,  enthusiasm,  satire,  prophecy,  and  ’  spirit 
both  in  Biblical  and  European  poetic  texts 
In  addition,  he  does  not  overlook  the  seculariz¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  Enlightenment  mentalitv  and 
the  persistence  of  classical  influences  in  the 
18th  century.  The  book  contributes  to  the 
growing  discussions  in  both  literary  criticism 
and  theology  which  relate  secular  and  sacred 


literature  to  one  another:  and  it  is  unique  in 
its  contribution  to  the  religion  and  literature 
field  in  bringing  specific  parallelisms  in  textual 
materials  to  bear  on  this  growing  discussion.” 

Choice  3:303  Je  ’66  150w 
“No  doubt  there  will  be  room  for  argument 
about  the  value  of  this  book.  .  .  .  [There  are] 
examples  of  quiet  acceptance  of  rather  con- 
troversiai  material.  It  would  be  regrettable, 
however,  if  niggling  were  to  obscure  the  serv¬ 
ice  that  Roston  had  performed  for  those  who 
wish  or  need  to  reach  greater  clarity  about 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand  periods 
in  English  literature.  By  pinpointing  and  care¬ 
fully  documenting  some  of  the  more  obscure 
movements  within  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
Romantic  period,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
piecing  together  at  least  one  very  clear  con¬ 
necting  strand  betweefi  the  Neoclassical  and 
the  Romantic  writers,  using  one  element  of 
their  common  cultural  context:  Oid  Testament 
biblical  criticism.”  J.  H.  Chandler 

J  Religion  46:423  J1  ’66  750w 


ROTBERG,  ROBERT  I.  Christian  missionaries 
and  the  creation  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  1880- 
1924.  240p  il  maps  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
266  Missions.  Rhodesia.  Northern  65-12993 
“The  author  focuses  on  the  tensions  be¬ 
tween  Christian  authority  and  secular  power, 
follows  the  growth  of  a  secular  initiative, 
traces  the  beginnings  of  an  educational  system 
and  of  an  indigenous  church.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendixes  discuss  the  qualifications  of 
the  missionaries  and  give  brief  biographical 
sketches.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  best  thing  about  this  monograph  is  its 
bibliography,  which  would  support  a  meaty, 
analytical  study  in  depth  of  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  It  is  not  needed 
for  this  arid  listing  of  who  established  what, 
where,  and  when.  .  .  .  [The  reader]  encounters 
a  welter  of  cataloguing  with  rare  flashes  of 
insight  into  the  problems  of  cultural  divergen¬ 
cy,  typified  by  missionary  attitudes  about 
polygamy.  But  these  insights  are  too  few  and 
the  intervals  between  them  too  long  to  rescue 
this  monograph  from  futility.”  C.  R.  Lovell 

Am  Hist  R  71:1402  J1  ’66  440w 
“Rotberg  is  a  widely  read  and  industrious 
scholar.  His  monograph  satisfies  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  academic  dissertation,  but  it  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  Northern  Rhodesia,. 
.  .  .  Color,  imagination,  and  sound  historical 
judgment  are  lacking  in  this  book.  Neither 
Europeans  nor  Africans  emerge  as  personali¬ 
ties.  There  is  little  understanding  of  a  frontier 
missionary’s  psychology.  For  all  the  author’s 
siding  with  the  ‘abused’  Africa  he  approaches 
his  subject  in  a  curiously  Eurocentric  fashion. 

•  .  .  Oversimplifications  abound  and  there  are 
factual  errors.  .  .  .  Clearly  Rotberg’ s  book 
is  for  the  specialist  only,  and  even  for  the 
specialist  its  value  is  limited.” 

Choice  2:896  F  ’66  240w 


ROTBERG,  ROBERT  I.  The  rise  of  national¬ 
ism  in  Central  Africa;  the  making  of  Malawi 
and  Zambia,  1873-1964:  written  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Center  for  int.  affairs,  Harvard 
University.  362p  il  maps  $8.75  Harvard  univ. 
press 

967.689  Africa,  Central.  Malawi.  Zambia 

65-19829 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Rudin 

Am  Hist  R  71:1399  J1  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Lucy  Mair 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:166  My  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  T.  Kimble 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Mr  13  ’66  330w 
TLS  p679  J1  28  ’66  550w 


'  ‘ V  1  n'  MnlNULU.  x  i vi iv 

il  col  il  $3.50  Norton 

793.7  Amusements — Juvenile  literature. 

Puzzles— Juvenile  literature  66-7767 

“misc?llany  of  riddles,  optical  illusions 
Th?ehnnv  and  tongue  .  twisters.  .  . 

■  +  also  has  Pas'es  of  mismatched  quota- 
and  wordUnfa^lZzleS’  nuFber  tricks,  mysteries, 
(Sat  E)  plays‘  •  •  •  Ages  eight  to  eleven.” 

"Th?,,  text  and  illustrations  are  imaginative 
.  .  .  Children  will  probably  find  the  book  very 


x  ivjiv  <&  pc<jiv  oi  puzzies. 
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enjoyable.  A  good  title  for  those  confined  in 
bed  or  who  need  amusement  on  a  rainy  day.” 
Library  J  91:5260  O  15  '66  60w 


Roth  is  an  imaginative  artist  to  start  with, 
so  the  graphics  in  this  book  are  a  delightful 
feature  of  it.  Some  of  the  problCSris  are  utterly 
simple.  Others  seemed  tough  to  at  least  one 
adult.  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  27  ’66  80w 


Permeated  with  the  nonsense  humor  that 
is  appealing  to  most  children.  .  .  .  The 

profuse,  deftly  silly  illustrations,  as  well  as 
the  text,  are  attractively  printed  in  red,  black 
and  white.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:48  N  12  ’66  60w 


ROTH,  ELIZABETH  F.,  jt.  auth.  Music  in 
prints.  See  Beck,  S. 


ROTH,  HAL.  Pathway  in  the  sky;  the  story  of 
the  John  Muir  Trail;  text  and  phot,  by  Hal 
Roth.  231p  maps  $8.50  Howell-North 


917.94  John  Muir  Trail,  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 

65-27593 

This  “trail  threads  through  the  spectacular 
high  country  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  central 
California.  The  book  describes  the  history  of 
exploration  of  the  High  Sierra,  the  period  of 
the  sheepmen,  and  a  brief  account  of  John 
Muir’s  life  in  the  mountains.  The  main  portion 
of  the  text  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
points  of  interest,  ecological  problems,  or  major 
species  to  be  seen  along  different  sections  of 
the  trail.”  (Natur  Hist)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“[This]  is  more  general  and  is  also  a  more 
readable  account  [than  Holway  R.  Jones,  John 
Muir  and  the  Sierra  Club,  BRD  19661,  and 
it  is  also  more  profusely  illustrated.  Those 
who  love  the  West — especially  the  ‘great 
outdoors’  West — should  welcome  both  of  these 
attractive  publications.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:881  Mr  ’66  40w 


“[This  is  a]  thorough  and  usable  [treatment] 
.  .  .  illustrated  by  many  fine  photographs 
taken  by  the  author  during  his  six  trips 
over  the  Muir  Trail.  For  those  who  will 
follow,  it  would  have  been  of  great  interest 
to  include  a  short  statement  on  the  cameras  and 
films  Mr.  Roth  used  and  on  any  special 
techniques  useful  to  mountain  photography.” 
Jack  McCormick 

Natur  Hist  75:62  N  '66  160w 


ROTHBERG,  ABRAHAM.  The  heirs  of  Cain; 
a  novel.  319p  $5.95  Putnam 

66-27826 

“In  flashbacks,  [the  author]  shows  how 
Jacob  Nissim  has  become  the  Sword  of  the 
Israeli  secret  service,  and  an  heir  of  Cain,  as 
he  [describes]  .  .  .  the  horrors  of  his  long 
journey  to  Israel  from  a  Polish  ghetto.  .  .  . 
The  story  on  the  surface  is  Nissim’s  assign¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  two  German  scientists  on 
vacation  in  Berne  from  their  atomic  laboratory 
in  Egypt.  As  he  fences  with  his  victims, 
and  with  other  agents,  he  becomes  increasingly 
involved  with  the  unbridgeable  gap  between 
man’s  faith  and  man’s  violence."  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  more  than  an  espionage  novel.  .  .  . 
Rothberg  has  engaged  upon  an  introspective 
study  of  man  and  the  human  condition.  .  .  . 
[His]  people  and  his  scenes  are  very  real.  .  .  . 
He  has  handled  what  could  have  been  a  run- 
of-the-mill  spy-thriller  in  a  disturbingly 
thought-provoking  fashion.  ‘The  Heirs  of  Cain’ 
is  a  frightening  novel  of  our  times.  We  can 
be  grateful  to  [the  author]  for  having  ex¬ 
pressed  many  of  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of 
this  generation.”  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  26:326  D  1  ’66  550w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 
370w 


“The  swift  pace  puts  this  on  the  mystery 
shelves,  but  the  deeper  meaning  will  find  a 
wider  audience.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5647  N  15  ’66  150w 


“  ‘Make  love,  not  war’  is  the  slogan  implicit 
in  [this  work].  .  .  .  [Rothberg]  has  been  a 
writer  of  thrillers  from  the  start,  but,  as  his 
jacket  blurb  puts  it,  now  establishes  himself 
‘as  a  serious  writer.’  .  .  .  The  puff  also  refers 
to  his  ‘probing  the  heart  of  darkness.’  which 
I  suspect  would  embarrass  Mr.  Rothberg,  but 
Conrad  aping  is  often  what  he  is  about.  .  .  . 


The  Heirs  of  Cain  operates  on  two  timetables: 
the  cat-and-mouse  game  in  Berne,  and  the 
chronicle  of  the  agent’s  life  journey  from 
Poland  ...  to  his  present  role  as  a  killer  with 
Old  Testament  misgivings.  Much  of  this  latter 
story  comes  out  in  remembered  interviews  with 
his  psychoanalyst.  ...  It  is  a  very  wordy 
process.”  Robert  Hatch 

Nation  203:620  D  5  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  Barry  Plyams 

Sat  R  49:55  D  10  ’66  850w 
Time  88:127  N  18  ’66  390w 


ROTH ENSTE! N,  JOHN.  Summer’s  lease;  auto¬ 
biography,  1901-1938.  260p  pi  $6  Holt 
B  or  92  65-22454 

“Giving  a  picture  of  his  youth,  [the  author] 
reveals  the  preoccupations  of  the  'aesthetes’ 
at  Oxford,  the  Southern  aristocratic  life  in 
Kentucky,  as  seen  by  an  English  art  instructor, 
and  he  discusses  the  problems  of  museum  direc¬ 
tion  at  Leeds  and  at  Sheffield.  Sir  John,  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  director  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
ends  this  volume  with  his  appointment  in  1938 
to  that  position.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  217:141  Ap  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  25:473  Mr  15  ’66  300w 

“Summer’s  Lease  is  essentially  a  gathering 
of  glimpses,  with  only  an  occasional  personal 
note  intruding  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  modest 
regret  over  the  author’s  shortcomings  as  a 
scholar,  or  a  suggestion  of  the  problems  he 
found  himself  facing  on  religious  grounds.  And 
it  is  this  self-effacing  modesty  of  the  author, 
which  constantly  allows  the  other  actors  on 
the  stage  to  take  the  foreground,  that  primar¬ 
ily  characterizes  the  book.”  J.  J.  Sweeney 
Book  Week  p4  Mr  27  ’66  1250w 

“The  scene  is  the  golden,  never-never  land 
of  English  upper  middle-class  life  before  World 
War  II  with  its  pre-Freudian  flavor.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  relates  gentlemanly  anecdotes  of 
[family]  guests,  among  them  Joseph  Conrad, 
Yeats,  Max  Beerbohm  and  Augustus  John.  .  .  . 
The  particular  contribution  of  this  book  is  that 
it  shows  how  this  carefully  sheltered  person 
with  no  practical  training  or  realistic  expecta¬ 
tions  became  the  knowledgeable  museum  direc¬ 
tor  who  enacted  progressive  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  felt  an  obligation  to  share  the 
beauty  of  England’s  past  and  present  with  all 
classes  of  citizenry.  His  convictions  on  artistic 
and  religious  questions  are  more  completely 
covered  in  his  many  other  publications;  here 
we  meet  the  man.  For  public,  academic  and 
art  collections.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:1412  Mr  15  '66  210w 

Reviewed  by  John  Richardson 

New  Statesman  70:890  D  3  ’65  340w 

Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  3  '66  1450w 

New  Yorker  42:192  Ap  23  ’66  200w 

“Sir  John  appears  to  have  written  this  first 
volume  of  his  autobiography  sometime  in  the 
early  ISSO’s.  His  book  is  not  only  a  stylistic 
anachronism  .  .  .  but  a  flight  of  non-stop  fa¬ 
tuity.  .  .  .  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  American  wife  Elizabeth  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  it  isn’t  what  you  know  but  whom. 
The  big  names — and  the  names  that  loom  large 
only  in  the  art  world — fall  with  sodden  fre¬ 
quency,  and  no  anecdote,  however  witless  it 
may  be,  is  omitted  if  it  serves  to  pad  out  the 
book’s  index  with  another  recognizable  en¬ 
try.”  Joy  Jacobs 

Reporter  34:44  My  5  ’66  2000w 

Reviewed  by  D.  C.  Rich 

Sat  R  49:90  Ap  9  ’66  700w 

"[This]  is  a  highly  sophisticated  perform¬ 
ance,  offering  us  a  polished  image  of  its  author, 
whose  accuracy  only  those  who  know  him  per¬ 
sonally  will  be  able  to  judge.  For  the  rest  of  us 
and  posterity  we  can  only  take  him  or  leave 
him  on  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  possibly 
wondering  every  now  and  then  whether  two 
volumes  will  not  be  an  over-generous  demand 
on  our  time.  .  .  .  Tt  was  in  America  that  [Sir 
John’s!  career  in  the  fine  arts  was  born  and 
weaned  by  lecturing  at  the  Universities  of 
Kentucky  and  Pittsburgh.  To  America  he  also 
owes  his  wife.  .  .  .  Sir  John's  life  and  indeed 
his  autobiography  take  on  more  purpose  with 
his  appointment  as  Director  of  Leeds  Art 
Gallery.” 

TLS  P1211  D  30  ’65  600w 
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ROTH  KRUG,  LIONEL.  Opposition  .  to  Louis 
XIV;  the  political  and  social  origins  of  the 
French  enlightenment.  533p  $12.50  Prince¬ 

ton  univ.  press 

330.944  France — Economic  conditions. 

France— Politics  and  government— 1589- 

1789.  France — Economic  policy  65-10338 
“This  book  traces  the  history  of  the  anti¬ 
mercantilist  movement — its  intellectual  origins, 
its  political  and  economic  background,  its  pro¬ 
posals  for  reform,  its  eventual  influence  on 
state  and  society.  The  author  shows  that 
many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  later  asso¬ 
ciated  with  eighteenth  century  philosophers 
were  first  formulated  in  the  anti-mercantilist 
criticism,  which  drew  upon  the  full  intellectual 
traditions  of  Christian  Europe.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography,  index. 


Reviewed  by  Leo  Gershoy 

Am  Hist  R  71:1356  J1  ’66  SOOw 
“[This]  is  a  most  interesting  study  and  rich 
in  data,  of  use  to  historians,  even  French 
ones.  But  it  lives  up  to  its  title  only  in  part, 
in  fact,  LRothkrug]  has  not  studied  the  enure 
opposition  to  Louis  XIV  because  he  covers 
only  three-fourths  of  his  reign.  And  he  has 
only  studied  the  economic  opposition,  not  the 
sectarian  opposition  except  ‘quietism’.  .  .  . 

[However]  it  is  a  good  study  .  .  .  and  a 
notable  contribution  to  knowledge  about  the 
origins  of  the  physiocratic  movement.” 
Jacques  Godechot 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:214  Mr  '66  700w 


Choice  2:815  Ja  ’66  180w 
“[This  book]  represents  a  very  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  available  literature  on  the  French 
anct  en  regime.  Professor  Kothkrug  does  not 
attempt  a  full  analysis  of  the  economic  back¬ 
ground  ...  a  task  which  will  remain  im¬ 
possible  until  more  specialist  studies  are  avail¬ 
able,  but  his  book  shows  how  widespread  dis¬ 
tress  and  social  discontent  were  the  basis 
of  the  growing  strength  of  the  movement. 
.  .  .  The  only  area  in  which  the  author  gives 
substantial  grounds  for  criticism  is  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  bureaucracy;  he  seems  too  ready 
to  equate  great  numbers  of  venal  royal  of¬ 
ficials  with  a  centralized  bureaucracy,  when 
they  could  surely  more  plausibly  be  seen  as 
a  hindrance  to  the  kind  of  centralization  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  intendants 

TLS  p331  Ap  14  ’66  460w 


ROTHMAN,  DAVID  J.  Politics  and  power; 
the  United  States  Senate,  1869-1901.  348p  il 
$6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
328.73  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  U.S. — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 1865-1898  66-13185 

“The  Senate  of  1869  was  very  much  like  its 
predecessors;  by  1900  it  had  come  to  resemble 
its  successors.  This  .  .  .  alteration,  its  causes 
and  implications,  supplies  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Rothman's  study.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  note,  index. 


The  developmental  perspective  of  this  book 
has,  in  effect,  called  our  attention  to  a  new 
dimension  of  analysis.  And  therein  lies  the 
book’s  greatest  value.  .  .  To  explain  the 

rising  power  of  the  Senate  parties,  Rothman 
introduces  interesting  and  inventive  analyses 
of  recruitment  patterns,  state  party  structures, 
lobbying,  and  the  ‘folkways'  of  political  life. 
These  threads  of  analysis  are  woven  together 
as  the  fabric  of  a  very  thorough  and  es¬ 
sentially  convincing  developmental  analysis. 
One  finishes  the  book  knowing  something  new 
about  the  ways  in  which  the  Senate  parties 
came  to  be  integral  components  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  process.  .  .  .  Even  conceding  its  uneven 
methodological  quality,  Politics  and  Power 
must  be  given  a  minor  place  of  honor  in  the 
literature  on  legislative  parties.”  1).  W.  Rae 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:722  S  '66  750w 


“Vagueness  surrounds  the  question  ol 
whether  there  actually  were  differences  before 
and  after  the  crucial  1885-1901  period  Con¬ 
sideration  of  senatorial  practices  in  both  ‘con¬ 
trol’  periods  is  sketchy,  accidental,  or  non¬ 
existent.  The  central  argument,  though  at¬ 
tractive  and  plausible,  remains  unanchored  al 
both  ends;  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  dem¬ 
onstrated.  .  .  .  Politics  and  Power  is  excep¬ 
tionally  learned  and  undogmatic.  Yet  it' 
faults  are  serious  enough  to  make  it  probable 
that  others  will  want  to  build  upon  rathei 
than  emulate  [it].”  N.  W.  Polsby  lalnei 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:183  g  '66  600w 


"Rothman  (Columbia)  writes  well  and  makes 
here  an  important  contribution  to  the  revision 
of  thinking  about  the  relations  between 


political  and  economic  forces  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.” 

Choice  3:570  S  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lambert 

J  Am  Hist  53:603  D  '66  550w 


“Rothman’s  thesis  is  more  exciting  than 
convincing.  His  great  fault  is  overstate¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Had  he  restricted  himself  to 

analyzing  party  leadership  in  the  1890’s,  he 
would  have  written  a  more  convincing  and 
less  vulnerable  book.  He  is  clearly  more  .at 
home  in  that  decade,  where  his  extensive 
research  is  weighted.  .  .  .  These  criticisms 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
important,  perhaps  even  a  brilliant,  book. 
But  it  is  marred  by  uncritical  adulation,  un¬ 
warranted  exaggeration,  and  repeated  con¬ 
trasts  with  an  earlier,  inadequately  understood 
period.”  Ari  Hoogenboom 

New  Eng  Q  39:420  S  ’66  950w 
TLS  p685  J1  28  ’66  760w 


ROUCEK,  JOSEPH  S.,  ed.  Programmed  teach¬ 
ing:  a  symposium  on  automation  in  educa¬ 
tion.  194p  $10  Philosophical  lib. 

371.3  Teaching — Aids  and  devices  65-14265 
A  “collection  of  13  reports  on  teaching  ma¬ 
chines,  programmed  materials,  and  instruc¬ 
tional  TV,  and  their  application  to  various 
areas  of  knowledge  and  types  of  students." 
(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


“With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  chap¬ 
ters,  this  book  falls  far  short  of  its  stated 
objective — to  present  a  'relative  success-failure 
ratio’  of  machines  in  education  and  their  po¬ 
tential  use  in  the  future.  .  ■  .  Few  of  these 
reports  [containj  anything  significant  beyond 
a  superficial  review  of  the  literature.  In  some 
instances,  there  are  a  distressing  number  of 
errors.  .  .  .  The  principal  failing  of  the  book 
is  its  lack  of  continuity  and  clear  direction. 
Of  some  value  is  the  annotated  bibliography 
following  each  chapter.  The  interested  reader, 
however,  would  do  better  to  turn  to  De  Cecco’s 
Educational  Technology.” 

Choice  3:439  J1  '66  130w 
“Mr.  Roucek  says.  '.  .  .  this  new  field  .  .  . 
is  destined  to  revolutionize  all  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion  .  .  .’;  the  symposiasts,  however,  vary 

from  near  disapproval  ...  to  very  restrained 
approval  ...  to  undiscriminating  enthusiasm. 

.  .  .  A  plethora  of  recent  works  on  mechanizing 
educational  methods  has  been  almost  exclusively 
laudatory,  so  this  volume,  by  discerning  experts 
is  most  welcome.  Most  public  libraries  may 
hesitate  at  the  unwarrantedly  high  price,  but 
the  book  should  be  purchased  by  all  academic 
collections.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91:686  F  1  '66  120w 


ROUNDS,  GLEN,  ed.  Mountain  men.  See  Rux- 
ton,  G.  F. 


ROUTH,  JONATHAN.  The  better  john  guide— 
where  to  go  in  New  York  [by]  Jonathan 
Routh  with  Serena  Stewart;  graffiti  by  John 
Glashan.  126p  $2.50  Putnam 
917.47  Sanitation  66-15590 

“The  author  of  London’s  ‘Good  Loo  Guide’ 
and  ‘Guide  Porcelaine,’  a  shrewd  appreciation 
of  Parisian  cabinets,  this  .  .  .  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  now  come  to  the  relief  of  Man¬ 
hattan  tourists  with  a  .  .  .  survey  of  the  best 
and  worst  in  New  York  comfort  stations.” 
(Newsweek)  Index. 


“It’s  just  not  funny.  The  listings  are  too 
few  to  be  really  helpful,  and  there  are  many 
gaps.  .  .  .  To  pretend  that  the  admission  price 
to  a  museum,  theater,  or  ferryboat  is  the  price 
for  using  its  john  is  funny  once,  but  not  over 
and  over.  .  .  .  There  is  information  here  that 
might  improve  a  full-fledged  guidebook,  but  as 
a  separate  it  is  neither  funny  nor  useful." 
John  Berry 

Library  J  91:2490  My  15  ’66  llOw 


rms  is  one  or  those  little  books  that  just 
can  t  be  as  tasteless  as  it  first  appears — but, 
sure  enough,  it  is.  .  .  .  An  idea  that  made  a 
big  splash  m  England  goes  down  the  drain 
here. 


N  Y  i  imes  Bk  R  pl9  J1  3  ’66  70w 


a.  iDvmgiy  researcnea,  wry  survey.  .  .  In 
%  .RouPys  book  is  self-defeating'.  Many 
°r  the  free  Johns  he  now  recommends  will  no 
doubt  take  advantage  of  their  subsequent  pop¬ 
ularity  to  go  commercial.  But  there  is  no  fault- 
sRy  -^0Uth  3  dedication  in  the  face  of  adver- 

Nevvsweek  67:119  My  23  ’66  440w 
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ROVERE,  RICHARD  H.  The  Goldwater  caper: 
with  cartoons  by  Bill  Mauldin.  182p  $3.9o 
Harcourt 

973.922  Goldwater,  Barry  Morris.  U.S. — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government — 1961-  .  Presidents 

— U.S.— Election  ^  -  65-16951 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  218:1016  Mr  12  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Kopkind 

New  Statesman  71:166  F  4  ’66  950w 
TLS  pl20  F  17  ’66  290w 


ROWE,  J.  Z.  The  public-private  character  of 
United  States  central  banking.  210p  16 

Rutgers  univ.  press 

332.1  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Banks  and 
banking — U.S.  65-28214 

The  author.  Director  of  Research,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  examines  “the  nature 
of  central  banking  as  manifested  in  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  U.S.  banking.  The 
major  portion  Lof  his  book]  is  devoted  to  the 
political  and  economic  considerations  that  led 
to  the  present  structure  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  last  chapter  concerns  itself  with 
current  controversial  political  and  economic 
issues,  and  .  .  .  recites  differing  points  of 
view  of  leading  economists,  politicians  and 
labor  leaders.’’  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  C.  Balderston 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:221  N  ’66  450w 
“[A]  well  documented  [historical]  sur¬ 
vey.  .  .  .  Rowe  fails  to  indicate  any  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  the  [current]  arguments, 
leaving  the  reader  with  rather  abbreviated  and 
terse  opinions  of  the  ‘experts.’  Written  at 
sophomore  level,  the  book  constitutes  a 
monograph  of  one  aspect  of  UjS.  banking.” 
Choice  3:554  S  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  is  a  very  interesting  book  for  the 
specialist  for  it  gives  some  insights  not 
normally  perceived.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
an  informative  book  for  the  layman  since  it 
is  nontechnical.  All  in  all  an  excellent  pur¬ 
chase  for  any  library.”  R.  W.  Haseltine 
Library  J  91:2830  Je  1  ’66  230w 


ROWE,  ROBERT.  Adam  silver,  1765-1795.  94p 
96il  $12.95  Tap  linger 

739.2  Silversmithing.  Adam,  Robert  65-20355 
This  book  “traces  the  development  of  the 
silver  craft  and  trade  in  England  during  .  .  . 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  ...  [It  presents  a] 
study  of  the  impact  which  Adam’s  neo-clas¬ 
sical  school  made  on  the  work  of  the  London 
and  provincial  goldsmiths.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  this  study  of  English  neoclassical 
silver  contains  some  interesting  comments 
.  .  .  it  is  on  the  whole  neither  especially  percep¬ 
tive  nor  very  tightly  organized.  .  .  .  The  role 
of  Robert  Adam  in  the  creation  of  the  style 
and  of  specific  examples  is  not  developed  as 
fully  as  one  might  expect,  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  concern  for  the  part  played  by 
Matthew  Boulton  of  Birmingham.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
useful  as  an  introduction.” 

Choice  3:513  S  '66  170w 


“[The  author],  who  was  with  the  Birming¬ 
ham  City  Art  Gallery,  has  presented  a 
thoroughly  competent  piece  of  research,  well 
documented  and  well  illustrated.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  91:936  F  15  ’66  60w 
“[In  this]  volume  in  the  Faber  Monographs 
on  English  Silver  .  .  .  Mr.  Rowe  has  main¬ 
tained  the  high  standard  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Huguenot  Silver.  ...  In  his  first  .two 
chapters  Mr.  Rowe  discusses  the  artistic 
climate  at  the  time  when  Robert  Adam  re¬ 
turned  from  Italy,  and  shows  how  largely  the 
change  in  fashion  was  due  to  him.  ...  Mr. 
Rowe  reckons  that  by  1775  the  direct  influence 
of  Robert  Adam  was  spent,  and  he  shows  that 
although  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years 
shapes  remained  much  the  same,  the  ac¬ 
companying  decoration  showed  a  decreasing 
appreciation  of  the  antique.  .  .  .The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  aptly  chosen  and  well  reproduced. 
Effective  use  is  made  of  comparisons  between 
designs  and  the  pieces  for  which  they  were 
made  ** 

‘  TLS  pll72  D  16  ’65  500w 


ROWLAND,  ARTHUR  RAY,  comp.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  writings  on  Georgia  history. 
(Arehon  bk)  289p  $10  Shoe  String 
016.9758  Georgia — History — Bibliography 

66-12771 

This  “work  with  2,385  briefly  annotated  refer¬ 
ences,  arranged  by  authors,  seeks  to  list  all 
books  and  articles  published  between  1900-55. 
.  .  .  Types  of  materials  excluded  are  state 
government  publications,  newspapers,  and  un¬ 
published  theses.  [The  compiler]  is  librarian 
of  Augusta  College.”  (Choice)  List  of  serials 
cited.  Index  of  subjects. 


.  “Despite  the  title,  this  bibliography  is  not  of 
lust  local  interest  nor  limited  to  research  proj¬ 
ects  inside  Georgia.  Many  of  the  items  listed 
touch  other  topics  and  regions  (e.g.  articles  on 
John  Wesley’s  trip  to  Georgia,  or  those  en¬ 
titled  ‘Georgia  and  Georgians  in  the  Making 
of  Mississippi,’  or  ‘The  Archeology  of  Eastern 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina’).  Many,  if  not 
most,  are  the  type  not  to  be  found  in  such 
works  as  the  Harvard  Guide  to  American  His¬ 
tory  but  might  nevertheless  be  rare  nuggets 
to  some  prospectors.” 

Choice  3:498  S  ’66  210w 

J  Am  Hist  53:428  S  '66  60w 


ROWLAND,  BENJAMIN,  Ancient  art  from 
Afghanistan:  treasures  of  the  Kabul  museum, 
by  Benjamin  Rowland,  Jr.  144p  il  col  il  $12.50 
Asia  soc,  112  E  64th  st.  New  York,  N.Y;  for 
sale  by  Abrams 

709.581  Afghanistan — Antiquities.  Art,  An¬ 
cient  66-11137 

“Through  arrangements  with  the  government 
of  Afghanistan  some  of  the  possessions  of  its 
Kabul  Museum  were  loaned  to  be  exhibited  in 
Asia  House  in  New  York  early  this  year  and 
later  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Rowland,  who  is  professor  of  fine  arts  at 
Harvard  University,  produced  this  catalog  with 
its  commentaries  and  introductory  notes  as  a 
companion  to  this  exhibition.  The  pieces  se¬ 
lected  cover  the  period  from  approximately 
2500  B.C.  to  the  13th  century;  many  of  these 
show  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  trade  route 
between  China  and  Rome  and  Alexandria.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“An  introductory  essay  and  several  detached 
passages,  of  varying  lengths  and  each  devoted 
to  a  major  archeological  site  with  its  yield, 
form  the  text  [of  this  volume].  Good  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  few  in  color,  of  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  exhibition  are  supplemented  by  others  of 
related  works  not  in  the  show.  ...  A  useful 
map,  a  few  panoramic  views  of  key  sites,  and 
an  excellent  bibliography  complete  the  offering. 
Not  a  history  of  Afghan  Art,  this  fine  cata¬ 
logue — like  the  exhibition  it  represents — affords 
a  ‘quickie’  introduction  to  that  wide  variety  of 
amazing  objects  which  were  produced  all  over 
the  ancient  world  and  exhumed  from  the  soil 
of  modern  Afghanistan.” 

Choice  3:766  N  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:2322  My  1  ’66  130w 


ROWSE,  A.  L.  Bosworth  Field;  from  medieval 
to  Tudor  England.  (The  crossroads  of  world 
hist)  317p  il  $5.95  Doubleday 
942.04  Great  Britain — History — Lancaster 
and  York,  1399-1485.  Bosworth  Field,  Battle 
of,  1485  66-14930 

The  author  traces  the  conflict  between  Lan¬ 
castrians  and  Yorkists  from  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II  to  its  culmination  at  Bosworth 
Field.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“A  popular  account  of  the  English  dynastic 
struggle,  1399-1485,  and  attempt  to  validate 
Shakespeare’s  interpretation.  .  .  .  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  Rowse  assumes,  rather  than  proves,  his 
point:  he  never  defines  ‘medieval’  and  general¬ 
ly  displays  an  unsympathetic  attitude  towards 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  narrative,  however,  is 
clear,  even  vivid:  the  emphasis  is  on  personal¬ 
ity;  and  the  interpretation  is  ‘standard’.  .  .  . 
Rowse’s  eye  for  detail  and  sense  of  person  and 
place  provide  an  anecdotal,  often  entertaining, 
account  of  15th  century  politics.  While  not  as 
useful  a  work  for  the  undergraduate  as  S.  B. 
Chrimes,  Lancastrians,  Yorkists  and  Henry 
VII  [BRD  1965].  it  may  be  recommended  for  li¬ 
brary  purchase.” 

Choice  3:566  S  ’66  180w 


“Shakespeare’s  account  [of  this  period]  has 
undoubtedly  become  the  popularly  accepted 
one,  and  Mr.  Rowse’s  scholarly,  acute  and  ex- 
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ROWSE,  A.  L. — Continued 

tremely  readable  history  is  a  needed  correc- 
tive.  It  is  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  the  period  a  most  interesting 
appraisal.  There  is  little,  .  if  any,  fresh  material. 
The  book's  value  lies  in  its  judgments  a. id 
assessments,  in  its  clear  cogent  reasoning  on 
the  factors  involved.  .  .  .  tit J  manages  to  keep 
a  vast  concourse  of  princes  and  nobles  and 
prelates  distinct  in  one’s  mind,  while  sweeping 
one  forward  on  the  flow  of  its  narrative,  hnc 

I  orbes  B(?^pjStjan  science  Monitor  p9  Je  26  '66 
500w 

“Rowse’s  Tudor  sympathies  completely  domi¬ 
nate  his  .  .  .  interpretation;  Lancastrians  are 
good  guys,  Yorkists  are  bad  guys,  and  any 
who  doubt  it  are  'crackpots.  Richaid  HI  is 
the  fore-ordained  villain,  and  Rowse  almost 

equals  the  saintly  More’s  defamatory  innuendos 
against  that  bloody,  psychotic  tyrant.  In  spite 
of  anthropological  and  psychological  insights, 

and  comparison  of  Yorkists  to  Nazis,  this 
‘popular’  history  is  no  more  than  'a  tale  of  the 
battles  of  kites  and  crows.’  Recommended  for 
larger  collections  that  need  not  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  better  books.’’  Rr  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:2335  My  1  66  130w 

Library  J  91:6222  D  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  Ft  pl4  S  18  66  450w 

New  Yorker  42:143  My  28  ’66  80w 
TLS  pl!87  D  22  ’66  350w 


ROWSE,  A.  L.  Shakespeare’s  Southampton; 
patron  of  Virginia.  323p  pi  $6.95  Harper 
942  Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley,  .  3d 
earl  of.  Shakespeare,  William.  Virginia 
Company  of  London  bb-iuoai 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Reviewed  by  T.  K.  Rabb 

Am  Hist  R  71:1328  J1  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  25:411  F  1  '66  750w 

Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Harrison 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  27  b6  1400w 

Choice  3:211  My  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Grebanier 

N  Y  T'mes  Bk  R  plO  Mr  6  '66  UOOw 


ROY,  GABRIELLE.  The  road  past  Altamont: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Joyce  Marshall.  146p 
$3.95  Harcourt 

66-22286 


“Four  stages  in  the  life  of  a  young  French - 
Canadian  girl  named  Christine.  .  .  .  The  first 
episode  focuses  on  a  magnificent  grandmother 
. — on  the  six-year-old  Christine's  visit  to  her 
house  in  the  oceanic  vastness  of  Manitoba,  and 
on  the  old  woman’s  last  sojourn  with  Christine 
and  her  mother.  The  second  concerns  a  friend¬ 
ship  between  Christine,  now  eight,  and  the 
elderly  gentleman  through  whose  kindness  she 
is  vouchsafed  a  great  adventure.  ‘The  Move,’  a 
study  of  the  disillusionment  a  romantic  child 
can  suffer,  takes  place  on  one  day  in  Christine’s 
eleventh  year.  The  final  episode  presents  the 
adult  Christine,  her  heightened  awareness  of 
certain  frustrations  in  her  mother’s  life,  and 
the  inevitable  severing  of  ties  between  parent 
and  child.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canada  as  La  Route  d’ Altamont. 


“This  is  a  meditation  in  four  parts.  Four 
chapters  in  a  woman’s  life  are  linked  by  a 
philosophical  theme:  the  meaning  of  change.  .  .  . 
As  in  all  good  meditations,  wisdom  is  extracted 
from  particular  events.  Here  the  events  are 
Relationships.  .  .  .  Although  marred  by  occa¬ 
sional  sentimentality  and  an  obsession  with  its 
theme,  this  sixth  book  by  Miss  Roy,  winner  of 
the  Prix  Femina  and  other  awards,  is  none  the 
less  a  delight.”  Eileen  Sanzo 

America  115:232  S  3  '66  430w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:194  S  1  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:3772  Ag  ’66  240w 
Library  J  91:6222  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“[This]  book  is  quite  outside  the  trend  of 
modern  fiction.  ...  Yet,  with  a  craft  so  adroit 
that  it  seems  like  instinct  itself,  it  lights  up 
many  thoroughfares  of  the  human  heart.  .  .  . 
Christine,  the  French-Canadian  heroine,  is  a 
precocious  hypersensitive  child  of  the  type  that 


usually  cries  out  for  euthanasia;  and  the  simple 
people  of  her  Manitoban  family  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  jar  the  ear  with  their  dialogue.  But  soon 
the  child  becomes  genuinely  appealing,  and  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  the  dialogue  takes  on, 
in  a  curiously  fabulistic  way,  a  kind  of  supra- 
naturalness.  .  .  .  Miss  Roy  takes  the  very  pulse 
of  wonder,  love,  aging,  the  dividends  of  solitude, 
the  interweaving  of  generations,  the  way  the 
anti-poles  of  past  and  future  can  split  a  spirit. 
Ernest  Buckler  „  . . 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  11  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 
Sat  R  49:37  S  3  ’66  250w 


ROYAL  ECONOMIC  SOCIETY.  Surveys  of  eco¬ 
nomic  theory.  S’ee  American  economic  as¬ 
sociation 


RUBENFELD,  SEYMOUR.  Family  of  outcasts; 
a  new  theory  of  delinquency.  32Sp  $5.95  Free 
press 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency  65-20000 

A  psychologist  has  undertaken  the  “task  of 
integrating  selected  aspects  of  several  so¬ 
ciological  theories  plus  some  psychoanalytic 
insights  into  a  psychocultural  theory  of  lower- 
class  delinquency.  The  basic  theme  is  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  social  system  may 
actually  be  externalized  self-discontent,  i.e. 
some  deviance  involves  resentment  directed 
against  the  seif.  Rubenfeid  contends  that  func¬ 
tioning  in  a  status  involves  ego  strengths  and 
weaknesses  but  that  sociological  approaches 
do  not  discriminate  which.  Further,  the  pres¬ 
sures  on  youth  are  also  present  for  adults  but 
youth  have  identity  formation  problems  plus 
an  incomplete  ideological  awareness,  produc¬ 
ing  an  ineffective  and  often  competitive  par¬ 
ent-child  relationship.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘[Although]  Rubenfeid  evaluates  research 
methods  rarely,  and  then  often  poorly:  .  .  . 
[and  although  he]  buries  incisive  analysis  in 
much  that  is  discursive,  turgid,  or  cavalier, 
.  .  .  [his]  book  makes  important  contributions, 
not  just  m  evaluating  theories,  but  in  revising 
and  extending  them.  .  .  .  The  high  point  of  his 
book  is  chapter  ix,  which  can  stand  alone  as 
a  distinctive  essay;  in  eight  ‘psychocultural 
propositions’  on  delinquency  development,  it 
provides  a  tight  integration  of  personality  and 
subcultural  theories.”  Daniel  Glaser 
Am  J  Soc  72:222  S  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Chambliss 

Am  Soc  R  31:748  O  ’66  310w 


Reviewed  by  L.  D.  Savitz 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:219  My  ’66  460w 
"Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  works 
of  Cohen.  Cloward  and  Ohlin,  W.  B.  Miller, 
Merton,  Reckless,  and  Erik  Erikson,  and  more 
limited  comments  are  developed  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  olher  writers.  There  is  considerable 
usage  of  technical  terminology  from  all  areas 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  requiring  prior  fam¬ 
iliarity  with  these  fields  for  grasping  the  ma¬ 
jor  implications  of  the  book.  Writing  style 
is  good,  book  organization  is  less  coherent, 
bociological  critique  is  provocative  but  some¬ 
what  misrepresentative  of  the  field.  Different 
orientation  than  found  in  Matza’s  Delinquency 
and  Drift  [BRD  1965].’’ 

Choice  3:170  Ap  ’66  200w 


tne  preiace  is  the  heart  of  the  book;  it 
is  really  a  coda.  ...  In  it  the  author  frees 
himself  from  the  scourge  of  the  social  sciences, 
its  brittle,  muddle-headed  talk  [and]  .  .  . 

m  a  .very  few  pages  he  looks  not  only  at  the 
individual  delinquent,  but  our  country.  .  . 
What  this  book  does  is  give  space  to  several 
points  of  view,  psychological  and  sociological, 
thet*  fry  to  pull  them  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  fit  into  a  larger  perspective  than 
any  one  of  them  separately  offers.  ...  It  is 
a  demanding  intellectual  task,  and  it  requires 
courage  as  well.  .  .,  .  It  takes  a  courageous 
nnnd  to  challenge  the  tenacity  of  the  various 
idemogues  who  are  particularly  drawn  to  the 
social  sciences.”  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  154:28  Ja  29  ’66  1150w 


RUBIN,  HAROLD.  See  Robbins,  H. 


RUBIN,  ISADORE. 

foreword  by  Alvin 
Basic  bks. 


Sexual  life  after  sixty; 
I.  Goldfarb.  274p  $5.95 


oiz.b  sex. 


tJthiL,bD00^  “deals  with  the  sexual  changes 
that,  take  place  in  aging;  reviews  present  and 
past  attempts  at  rejuvenation  and  ‘control’ 
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of  aging;  and  scrutinizes  sex  health  frauds 
which  have  made  older  people  their  special 
vic<'lnis-  •  _  •  •  Lr.  Rubin  outlines  a  strategy 
ot  living’  that  dramatizes  the  need  for  society 
to  recognize  the  normality  of  sex  in  this 
rapidly  increasing  sector  of  our  population  and 
the  right  of  older  people  to''*  express  their 
sexuality  freely  and  without  guilt.”  (Pub- 
lisher's  note)  Bibliographical  references.  in¬ 
dex. 


“This  reviewer  hopes  that  those  planning 
housing,  medical,  and  welfare  programs  for 
the  ironically  titled  ‘Golden  Age’  will  look 
with  seeing  eyes  on  the  truths  laid  forth  in 
Dr.  Rubin’s  book.”  M.  S.  Calderone 

Am  J  Pub  Health  55:2046  D  ’65  310w 
“[This  book]  contains  a  great  amount  of 
facts,  carefully  collected  from  Dr.  Rubin's 
own  experiences,  or  from  the  widespread 
writings  on  this  topic — one  which  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  widely  discussed  in  lay 
circles.  Dr.  Rubin,  using  data  from  recent 
research  and  clinical  experience,  attempts  to 
dispel  many  commonly  held  misapprehensions 
concerning  such  problems  as  sexual  activity, 
menopause,  sexual  changes,  rejuvenation, 
health  frauds,  fear  of  sexual  failure  and  other 
anxieties,  sex-hormone  treatment,  and  various 
health  problems.  ...  It  is  surprising  that,  even 
for  many  physicians  today,  this  eminently  hu¬ 
man  situation  is  considered  one  of  the  ‘indexes’ 
in  their  contacts  with  their  patients,  especially 
women.  Therefore,  Dr.  Rubin’s  work  has  to  be 
welcomed.”  W.  K.  Frankel 

Library  J  80:2279  My  15  ’65  230w 


RUBIN,  SEYMOUR  J.  The  conscience  of  the 
rich  nations;  the  Development  assistance  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  common  aid  effort;  pub.  for 
the  Council  on  for.  relations.  164p  $3.95;  pa 
$2.45  Harper 

338.91  Economic  assistance.  Organization  for 

Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

Development  Assistance  Committee 

66-21712 

“The  Development  Assistance  Committee  was 
set  up  in  1961  to  coordinate  tire  economic  aid 
policies  of  Western  nations.  .  .  .  Its  origins  lay 
in  the  growing  economic  strength  of  the  West¬ 
ern  nations  whose  reconstruction  was  aided  by 
the  United  States  after  World  War  II,  and  in 
the  American  pressures  for  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  aid  burden  in  the  difficult  task 
of  economic  development.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rubin  dis¬ 
cusses  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  provider  of  aid,  multilateralization  for 
more  effective  use  of  aid,  the  easing  of  credit 
terms,  aid-typing’  and  its  effects,  and  the  need 
for  self-help  in  recipient  countries.  In  explaining 
how  the  DAC  functions,  he  assesses  ...  its 
strengths  and  limitations  and  its  future  pros¬ 
pects.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Statistical  table 
showing  aid  distribution  by  contributing  country 
is  appended.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Economist  220:920  S  3  ’66  650w 
“[This  book]  does  not  question.  It  states 
that  [foreign  aid]  is  a  necessary  policy  of  the 
more  affluent  nations,  acting  in  concert, 
towards  those  not  so  blessed.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
argues  strongly  for  greater  coordination  and 
more  ingenuity  in  aid  programs.”  M.  A. 
Hecket 

Library  J  91:4104  S  15  ’66  190w 
"It  is  part  of  the  function  [between  nations 
involved  in  aid  programmes]  to  ease  .  .  .  con¬ 
flicts.  .  .  .  [But]  recently  it  has  confined  itself 
to  general  principles  of  scale  and  method,  with 
no  particular  reference  either  to  individual 
donors  or  to  individual  recipients.  Mr.  Rubin 
considers  that  the  D.A.C.  has  been  unduiy 
cautious,  as  well  as  content  to  operate  at  too 
low  a  level.  His  account  of  its  work  and 
prospects  is  unusually  frank  and  even  more 
unusually  witty.” 

TLS  pS76  S  22  ’66  390w 


RUBIN,  THEODORE  ISAAC.  The  29th  sum¬ 
mer.  (Trident  press  bk)  149p  $3.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

66-22458 


“Annie  Greensen,  a  New  York  high-school 
librarian,  spends  a  miserable  summer  lamenting 
the  fact  to  herself  and  to  her  girl  friend  that 
she  is  nearly  thirty  and  still  unmarried.  .  .  . 
Even  though  she  acquires  a  couple  of  eligible 
boy  friends  her  problem  is  not  solved.  They 
cannot  measure  up  to  the  man  who  loved  and 
left  her  several  years  before.  On  the  last  page 
he  returns.”  (Library  J) 


“When  a  novel  is  as  full  of  uncomplicated 
and  clinical  sex  as  this,  .  .  .  one  looks  for  ‘re¬ 


deeming  social  importance.’  If  the  denouement 
ot  Annie’s  struggles  were  in  some  sense  the 
outcome  of  the  struggles,  we  could  assume  that 
tne  author  s  unremitting  concern  with  sex  had 
some  legitimate  purpose.  ...  He  undoubtedly 
didn  t  mean  the  novel  to  be  ‘dirty’ ,  nor  does 
)t  come  out  that  way.  It  comes  out  .  .  .  point- 
less  because,  if  Annie  had  spent  all  her  time 
between  Larry’s  disappearance  and  reappear¬ 
ance  reading  history  books,  the  outcome  would 
not  have  been  different.  A  reader  sympathizes 
WI  u-  4?llle'  but  she  doesn’t  come  across  as  a 
multi-dimensional  character.  .  .  .  The  language 
is  objectionable  m  spots  and  an  occasional 
switch,  from  third  to  first  person.  .  .  can  be 
confusing.”  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:284  N  11  ’66  300w 

•  "T^e  °nly  thmg  .  .  .  The  29  th  Summer  has 
is  validity,  yet  that  may  be  enough.  .  .  .  [Annie] 
is  so  recognizable  as  a  person  who1  happens  in 
the  mainstream,  it  doesn’t  matter  that  her  in¬ 
ternal  monologues  are  full  of  lumps.  .  The 
end  of  the  book  is  contrived  and  from  what  I 
remember  of  the  author’s  .  .  .  David  and  Lisa, 
he  can  write  better.  A  stylist  he  isn’t,  as 
Annie  s  mother  might  say  (in  cadence,  if  not 
lp  7 diction).  .  Annie  is  foolish  and  selfish 
cuid  brave  and  sturdy,  bhe  may  not  be  universal, 
but  cieany  sue  isn’t  un-American.”  Maggie 
i.  1 0mi  6r  l 

Book  Week  pl6  O  16  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:4701  O  1  ’66  150w 

ii  ^  *s  surprising  about  these  innermost 
thoughts  as  they  are  revealed  by  Dr.  Rubin 
a  psychiatrist,  is  their  lack  of  significant  de¬ 
tail.  All  of  the  tastes,  sounds,  smells  and  mis- 
cell&neous  sensations  of  life  are  hastily 
glossed  over,  leaving  only  Annie’s  magnificent 
obsession  to  wander  through  [the]  book  with¬ 
out.  a  real  environment.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  23  ’66  200w 


RUBINSTEIN,  HELENA  My  life  for  beauty. 

"51p  pi  $6  Simon  &.  Schuster 

B  or  92  Grooming.  Personal  65-26675 

voI£is^alJ[.0bi0SI^phy  YS'S  Witten  in  the  last 
year  of  the  author  s  life.  'The  second  part 
■  „•  ,•  amounts  to  a  complete,  practical  manual 
of  beauty  care  for  women.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

“[This  book]  is  both  informative  and  prac- 
tical.  L  '  i-T0  ftave  achieved  the  business  suc¬ 
cess  she  did  suggests  a  strong  personality,  ex¬ 
ceptional  character  and  astuteness;  but  the 
brevity  of  [Miss  Rubinstein’s]  life  story^  fails 
AIS-  In  fact,  the  photographs, 
especially  the  portraits,  give  more  insight  than 
the  narrative.  .  .  On  the  whole  the  book 
makes  pleasant  and  useful  reading  for  women 
The  writing  is  correct,  clear,  and  surprisingly 
smooth  for  so  choppy  a  presentation.  Recom- 
mended  wherever  there  is  need  for  books  on 
good  grooming.”  L.  G.  Crane 

Best  Sell  26:98  Je  1  ’66  380w 
“If  ever  there  was  a  true  transmission  of 
personality  m  an  autobiography  it  is  here  in 
Helena  Rubinstein’s  strikingly  simple  story 
ot  her  life  from  Cracow  to  permanent  residence 
m  New  York.  .  .  [She]  obviously  felt  that  the 
best  legacy  she  could  leave  the  women  who 
have  depended  on  her  is  the  last  half  of  her 
SP0Sr-fw£,??uty  manual.  Good  in  any  library.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2480  My  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  George  Melly 

New  Statesman  70:847  N  26  '65  170w 

TTr'ilU*1-6,.  kook]  is  a  great  disappointment. 
While  it  provides  at  least  the  outline  of  a  com¬ 
pelling  life,  it  has  no  particular  style,  very 
little  humor  and,  for  the  most  part,  lacks 
the  color  and  sharpness  for  which  Madame 
was  noted.  .  .  This  is  a  very  padded  half¬ 
book,  with  precise  instruction  and  charts  on 
diet,  exercise,  skin  types,  etc.  Anyone  could 
nave  put  it  together.  .  .  .  There  is  one  personal 
touch—Madame  is  high  on  calisthenics.” 
Beverly  Grunwald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  8  ’66  1600w 
TLS  p35  Ja  20  '66  400w 


KutfY,  KuutHi  H.  Halt-sun  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia:  a  biography  of  Chief  Moses  by  Robert 
H.  Ruby  and  John  A.  Brown.  377p  il  maps 
$5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 


B  or  92  Moses  (Sinkiuse- Columbia  chief). 
Sinkiuse-Columbia  Indians  65-24197 

“Chief  Moses  (Sulktalthscosum  or  Half-Sun) 
was  chief  of  the  Salish-speaking  people  of  the 
Mid-Columbia  River  area  and  his  biography 
.  .  .  is  the  story  of  the  opening  of  that  area 
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RUBY,  R.  H. — Continued 

and  Indian-White  relations  between  1850  and 
1898.  He  managed  to  keen  his  tribes  united 
and  at  peace  even  during  the  1880’s  and  1890’s 
when  white  encroachment  was  at  its  worst, 
and  a  bloody  war  seemed  inevitable.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Judicious  use  of  government  documents, 
private  collections,  newspapers,  secondary 
works,  and  Indian  memory  has  contributed  to 
an  excellent  biography.  .  .  .  Proud  of  his  lineage 
and  anxious  about  a  successor,  Moses  never  ac¬ 
cepted  assimilation  into  Anglo-American  cul¬ 
ture;  his  commitment  to  Indian  ways,  well 
illustrated  in  every  chapter,  was  as  firm  as  his 
avoidance  of  war.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Indian  administration  and  white  con¬ 
tact  are  reviewed,  but  there  is  one  notable 
weakness:  the  authors  reveal  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  governmental  policy.”  H.  E.  Fritz 
Am  Hist  R  72:306  O  ’66  360w 


“Ruby  and  Brown  have  done  a  .  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  in  this  biography.  ...  It  pulls  to¬ 
gether  in  one  volume  a  wealth  of  information 
including  letters,  official  documents,  and  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  the  period.  A  further  interest 
is  the  material  derived  from  Moses’  descend¬ 
ants  in  whose  memory  lodge,  stories  from  the 
past.  Essentially  this  is  a  book  for  the  his¬ 
torian.  The  anthropologist,  however,  might  find 
it  interesting,  especially  those  passages  con¬ 
cerned  with  culture  change.  But  it  is  not  a 
personal  document  in  the  sense  that  it  deals 
with  material  pertinent  to  studies  in  culture 
and  personality.  The  bibliographical  reference 
and  documentation  are  excellent.” 

Choice  3:452  J1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  90:5385  D  15  ’65  130w 


RUCHES,  PYRRHUS  J.  Albania’s  captives. 
213p  $5  Argonaut  (Chicago) 

949.65  Albania — History  65-15465 

The  people  of  the  title  are  the  “people  of 
Northern  Epirus,  a  Greek  minority  ...  [of 
whom]  the  author  sketches  the  historic  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  through  the  stages  of  Islamization, 
Austrian  and  Italian  imperialism.”  (Am  Pol 
Sci  R) 


Reviewed  by  D.  D.  Kostich 

Am  Hist  R  72:236  O  ’66  400w 


The  reviewer  is  compelled  to  record  two 
expressions  of  major  criticism.  First  of  all,  it 
is  impossible  to  present  a  serious  historical 
review  of  Balkan  politics  from  the  microcosmic 
perspective  of  one  isolated  minority  and  bound¬ 
ary  problem.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  documenta¬ 
tion  of  this  book  has  serious  flaws.”  Andrew 
Gyorgy 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:740  S  ’66  500w 
*  A  passionate  and  emotionally  overflowing 
history  of  Albania  and  her  people’s  vearning 
for  freedom  from  foreign  despotism.  The  book’s 
potential  value  as  a  much  needed  and  long  over- 
due  handbook  on  Albania  is  considerably  re¬ 
duced  as  a  result  of  Ruches’  excessive  zeal  in 
trying'  to  place  himself  and  his  uncompromis¬ 
ing  opinions  between  the  facts  and  their  ob¬ 
jective  description.  Stavro  Skendi’s  standard 
work.  Albania  [BRD  1957],  Is  still  the  book  to 
politics  ”  t0  acqulre  on  Albanian  history  and 


Choice  3:161  Ap  ’66  SOw 


RUCHLIS,  HY.  The  wonder  of  electricity 
drawings  by  Christie  MeFall.  218p  il  $3.9! 
to  libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper 

621.3  Electricity — Juvenile  literature 

64-1971 

.  The  book  ranges  from  static  electricitv  t 
brief _  glimpses  of  computer  technology,  wit 
heavier  emphasis  on  electrochemical  and  elec 
tromagnetic  properties  of  materials.  [Index 
Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


„„  The.  skilled  pen  of  Mr .Ruchlis  has  giver 
us  another  informative  and  stimulating  book 
.  .  .  The  exposition  is  clear  and  straTgbtfnr- 
ward.  Recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  electricity.”  F.  R.  Carmodv 
Best  Sell  25:395  Ja  1  ’66  60w 
“An  interesting  and  generally  successfn 
attempt  to  present  fundamentals  of  electronic' 
to  an  audience  with  a  limited  mathematics 
background.  .  Although  somewhat  dis¬ 
organized  in  its  approach,  the  book  does  have 


considerable  merit  for  the  interested  teenager 
with  some  scientific  background.”  Marvin 
Geller 

Library  J  90:5530  D  15  ’65  60w 


RUDD,  HUGHES.  My  escape  from  the  CIA. 
and  other  improbable  events.  253p  $4.95  Dut¬ 
ton 

66-12859 

“Some  of  the  ‘improbable  events’  are  imagi¬ 
nary,  some  real,  and  many  fall  in  that  border¬ 
line  area  where  neither  the  fiction  nor  non¬ 
fiction  label  is  strictly  accurate.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Some  of  the  work  in  this  collection, 
has  appeared  in  The  Paris  Review,  Harper’s, 
Esquire,  The  Saturday  •Evening  Post  and  New 
World  Writing. 


Reviewed  by  T.  V.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  25:445  Mr  1  ’66  440w 
“A  book  of  solid  distinction.”  Nelson  Algren 
Book  Week  pl2  F  6  ’66  1350w 
“Not  for  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  a  notable  volume.” 

Choice  3:411  J1  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:102  Ja  1  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Degnan 

Nation  202:273  Mr  7  ’66  1050w 
“[These  pieces!  are  uneven  In  quality,  as 
is  to  be  expected  from  a  collection  that  has 
been  written,  i  should  judge,  over  a  period  of 
10  or  15  years,  but  their  temper  is  curiously 
uniform,  considering  their  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  That  temper  is  dark  and  angry, 
often  sardonic,  always  disenchanted.  and 
marked  not  so  much  by  despair  as  by  disgust. 
Hughes  Rudd  was  a  child  during  the  Great 
Depression  and  a  young  man  in  time  of  war, 
and  has  since  existed  in  a  time  of  endemic 
anxiety.  These  experiences  .  .  .  seem  to  have 
acted  unsparingly  on  Mr.  Rudd’s  sensibility. 
Even  what  is  funny  is  streaked  with  cruelty 
or  jumps  suddenly  out  of  the  grotesque  or  the 
irrational.  .  .  .  Five  of  the  stories  (including 
the  novella)  are  war  stories  and  they  seem  to 
me  the  best  things  in  the  collection.  There 
is  a  dark  strength  in  them,  .  .  .  and  a  talent 
for  creating  character.  .  .  .  The  other  six 

stories,  or  sketches,  are  a  mixed  bag.”  Peter 
Lyon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  13  ’66  900w 
“Too  often  a  volume  of  short  works  is  a 
one-note  affair,  with  the  writer  displaying 
the  same  gift  over  and  over.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Rudd.  ...  If  I  had  to  choose  my  favorites 
in  the  collection,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
1  liked  them  all,  I  think  I  would  select  ‘Mavis 
at  the  Beach’  and  ‘The  Man  on  the  Trestle.' 
Both  are  short  stories.  .  .  .  One  must  himself 
read  Mr.  Rudd  to  discover  that  special  quality 
he  brings  to  his  work— a  certain  seemingly 
artless  rearrangement  and  abridgment  of  life 
into  neatly  _  contained  packages  built  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  those  cold  capsules  one  sees 
advertised  on  television:  you  swallow  them  now 
and  they  explode  later.  If  there  is  a  complaint 
to  be  leveled  ...  it  is  that  the  book  contains 
but  thirteen  events.”  Haskel  Frankel 
Sat  R  49:39  F  26  ‘66  300w 


RUDE,  GEORGE.  Revolutionary  Europe,  1783- 
1815.  350p  maps  $6.90;  pa  $2.25  Plarper 
940.2  Europe — History— 1789-1900.  France— 
History — Revolution,  1789-1799.  France — 
History— Consulate  and  Empire,  1799-1815 

66-6091 

“This  book  attempts  to  present  a  picture  of 
b ranee  and  Europe  before,  during  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  French  Revolution.”  (Pref) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


,,  ,  An  account,  based  on  the  latest  research, 

that  combmes  narrative  and  explanation’  can¬ 
not  tell  the  stoiy  of  Revolutionary  Europe  in 
-terms:  hut  it  might  have  been  less  com- 
pi  icated  if  the  author  had  chosen  and  stuck  to 
either  a  chronological  or  a  topical  plan.  . 

Yet  purchasers  of  this  well  produced  [book] 

• « -1  F  n-  their  money’s  worth  if  they  per- 
m^™e  +  -in^ery,iRen^ is  scholarly  and  un- 
great  French  historians  who 
since  bie|inc  htmg  a  Politico-academic  civil  war 
since  1815  are  allowed  to  state  their  cases. 
Pra.np  »,Womic  eftects  of  the  Revolution  in 
given  the  °?£mtri.?s  which  it  invaded  are 

given  the  space  they  deserve  but  seldom  get. 

Slf&rht-iroioS?  little  abook.°UThere  S 
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been  many  reflections  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  few  have  been  as  unprejudiced 
or  as  wise  as  Professor  Rudd’s.” 

Economist  213:1259  D  12  ’64  400w 
Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

New  Statesman  69:282  JP- 19  '65  280w 
“In  this  area  of  history,  it  is  an  achievement 
to  write  a  graceful  summary  of  the  period’s 
tempestuous  events.  George  Rudd  has  com¬ 
pressed  his  narrative  without  composing  a  text¬ 
book;  moreover,  he  writes  as  a  historian  who 
is  concerned  for  the  sociology  of  events  as  well 
as  for  their  politics.  .  .  .  The  focus  is  almost 
entirely  on  France,  which  results  in  some  dis¬ 
tortion  from  an  American  reader’s  viewpoint. 
This  shortcoming  aside,  Mr.  Rudd’s  work,  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  introduction,  rates  high  marks.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  IS  ’66  IlOw 
TLS  pl206  D  30  ’65  1950w 


RODENBERG.  WERNER.  Langenscheidt’s 
concise  German  dictionary.  See  Langen¬ 
scheidt’s  concise  German  dictionary 


RUDOLPH,  FREDERICK,  ed.  Essays  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  early  Republic.  389p  $6.95 

Harvard  univ.  press 

370.973  Education — U.S. — History  65-19830 

The  volume  contains  “the  full  text  of  essays 
on  education  by  Benjamin  Rush,  Noah  Webster. 
Robert  Coram,  Simeon  Doggett,  Samuel  Har¬ 
rison  Smith,  de  Lafltte  du  Courteil,  and  Samuel 
Knox.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


RUFF,  M.  A.  Baudelaire;  tr.  and  slightly  abr. 
by  Agnes  Kertsz.  205p  $5;  pa  $1.95  N.Y.  univ. 
press 

841.8  Baudelaire,  Charles  Pierre  65-10767 
The  author  “combines  biography  and  literary 
criticism  in  a  study  of  the  giant  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  poetry.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  Originally  published  in  French 
under  the  same  title. 


“[This  study]  renders  the  useful  service  of 
tracing  Baudelaire’s  entire  career,  including  his 
relationship  to  lesser  known  figures,  such  as 
Asselineau  and  Ourliac.  .  .  .  The  question  of 
Baudelaire’s  opinions  of  and  debt  to  Gautier 
and  Poe  is  treated  with  much  clarity,  although, 
at  times,  it  is  sketchy  and  elliptic  (due  to 
abridgment).  In  following  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  poetry  and  prose,  Ruff  presents 
the  debatable  thesis  of  the  basic  Christianity 
of  Baudelaire.  Fine  bibliographical  notes  give 
the  chronology  [of  Baudelaire’s  works].  .  .  . 
Secondaiy  sources  are  limited  to  the  better 
known,  and  usually  more  general,  works  on  the 
author.  Highly  readable  translation.  A  work 
which  is  concise,  extremely  useful,  and  well 
adapted  for  undergraduate  use.” 

Choice  3:659  O  *66  180w 
“[This]  is  both  an  introduction  to  and  a 
final  summation  on  that  "accursed’  poet.  The 
literary  historian  from  the  faculty  of  Aix- 
Marseille  fulfills  his  promise  to  steer  clear  of 
the  legendary  Baudelaire  and  to  find  the  true 
portrait.  .  .  .  [He]  gives  us  an  evaluated  syn¬ 
thesis  of  previous  generations  of  scholarship, 
but  never  loses  sight  of  his  quarry,  whose 
works  he  analyzes  with  sensitivity  and  bril¬ 
liance.”  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:69  Je  11  ’66  lOOw 


“A  thoughtful  introduction,  a  detailed  index, 
and,  above  all,  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
might  have  redeemed  the  book  from  the 
haphazardness  of  the  editor’s  criteria  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  might  have  contributed  to  the 
readers'  better  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Unfortunately,  Rudolph  restricted  his  labors 
to  a  minimum.” 

Choice  2:806  Ja  ’66  180w 
“Mr.  Rudolph  ought  not  to  have  claimed  that 
his  volume  comprised  the  major  educational 
statements  of  the  period.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
from  the  South,  next  to  nothing  from  New 
England,  nothing  from  the  West,  nothing  after 
the  election  of  1800,  nothing  from  the  Lancas¬ 
trians,  nothing  from  political  conservatives,  and 
nothing  much  from  the  clergy.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Rudolph’s  decision  to  confine  himself  to  .  .  . 
[Jefferson  and  his  circle]  has  served  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  value  of  his  considerable  labors.  .  .  . 
The  introduction  will  not  be  much  help  to  a 
student  who  comes  to  these  works  for  the  first 
time.  .  .  .  The  interpretation  which  Mr. 

Rudolph  develops  suffers  from  the  sins  of  his 
historiographical  generation  .  .  .  which  homo¬ 
genized  American  history  into  a  bland  puree 
of  consensus  and  continuity.  .  .  .  But  these 
criticisms  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Rudolph’s  book 
is  an  important  and  worthy  contribution,  which 
students  will  use  with  profit  and  pleasure  for 
many  years  to  come.”  D.  H.  Fischer 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:205  spring  66  950w 
“These  essays  .  .  .  are  a  fine  selection  of 
some  of  the  best  thinking  on  education  taking 
place  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:872  Mr  ’66  180w 


RUECKERT,  WILLIAM  H.  Glenway  Wescott. 
174p  $3.50  Twayne 

B  or  92  Wescott,  Glenway  65-18906 

A  study  of  the  author’s  life  and  work. 
Bibliography. 


Am  Lit  37:525  Ja  '66  20w 
“Rueckert’s  thesis,  that  ‘Wescott’s  career 
up  to  the  present  has  been  that  of  an  un¬ 
fulfilled  (not  wasted)  talent,’  is  demonstrated 
in  this  book  by  everything  from  the  general 
approach  (chronological  so  that  he  may  il¬ 
lustrate  both  the  growth  of  Wescott  as  a 
writer  and  the  growth  of  his  cohesive  body  of 
fiction)  down  to  the  chapter  headings.  .  .  . 
The  tone  of  the  book,  however,  remains  re¬ 
spectful  of  a  remarkable  talent  always  not 
quite  reaching  its  potential.  .  .  .  Rueckert’s 
authority  when  dealing  with  the  works  of 
Wescott  individually  is  sure  and  clearly  writ¬ 
ten.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  about  the  best  and 
clearest  book  or  article  on  Wescott  in  exist¬ 
ence  with  none  of  the  heaviness  which  so 
often  surrounds  books  on  living  authors.” 

Choice  3:311  Je  ’66  120w 


RUITENBEEK,  HENDRIK  M.,  ed.  The  crea¬ 
tive  imagination:  psychoanalysis  and  the 
genius  of  inspiration;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
Hendrik  M.  Ruitenbeek.  350p  $7.50  Quad¬ 

rangle  bks. 

153.3  Creation  (Literary,  artistic,  etc.) 

65-10377 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University  has  edited  this  anthology  represent¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  from  some  of 
the  major  schools  of  psychoanalysis. 


"The  Creative  Imagination  deals  with  [its 
subject]  best,  to  my  mind,  in  a  paper  by  Otto 
Rank  called  ‘Life  and  Creation,’  which  really 
has  something  to  say  even  if  it  is  sometimes 
said  with  unintended  arrogance.  .  .  .  For  the 
rest,  it  is  not  likely  to  tell  artists  or  scholars 
of  art  anything  they  do  not  already  know  or 
suspect,  and  in  torse  it  is  gingerly  and  fum¬ 
bling  with  its  artistic  examples  in  a  way  that 
inspires  no  confidence.  .  .  .  For  the  common 
reader  much  of  the  difficulty  with  a  book  like 
this  is  its  language,  which  labors  to  impart 
force  and  significance  to  abstractions  by  con¬ 
fronting  them  or  shifting  them  about,  or  by 
linking  great  block-like  generalities  together 
with  the  verb-form  ‘is.’  ”  Eric  Larrabee 
Book  Week  pl8  O  17  '65  850w 
“As  in  any  such  collection,  there  are  sig¬ 
nificant  stylistic  differences  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ences  in  approach  to  the  problem.  In  general, 
all  of  the  articles  assume  a  familiarity  with 
psychoanalytic  concepts.  For  this  reason,  the 
book  does  not  seem  particularly  suitable  for 
undergraduate  students.  Its  value  for  graduate 
students  who  might  find  the  content  of  inter¬ 
est  is  minimized  by  the  lack  of  a  bibliography 
and  an  index.” 

Choice  2:912  F  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Stern 

Commonweal  84:234  My  13  ’66  500w 
“Dr.  Ruitenbeek,  a  European-trained  psy¬ 
choanalyst,  has  brought  together  a  better-than- 
usual  group  of  essays.  ...  Of  the  21  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  first  volume,  Otto  Rank  and 
Phyllis  Greenacre  are  especially  impressive. 
.  .  .  The  editor’s  wide  net  has  included  diverse 
analytic  schools,  from  Freud  to  Rollo  May.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!4  D  26  ’65  50w 


RUITENBEEK,  HENDRIK  M.  Freud  and 
America.  192p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

616.89  Freud,  Sigmund.  Psychoanalysis. 
Psychology  66-14212 

“Beginning  with  an  account  of  Freud’s  visit 
to  the  United  States  to  give  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  1909.  Dr.  Ruitenbeek  continues  with 
a  discussion  of  Freud’s  American  forerunners — 
Putnam,  Brill,  Burrow — and  the  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  America  and  Americans  that 
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RU ITENBEEK,  H.  M. — Continued 
made  us  .  .  .  receptive  to  Freud’s  radical 
sexual  theories.  He  traces  the  spread  and 
popularization  of  Freudian  thought  through 
all  areas  of  American  society,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  multiple  distortions  of  his 
theories  in  the  mass  media.  A  chapter  on  the 
post-  and  neo-Freudians  sorts  out  the  various 
Freudian  schools,  from  the  first  early  splinter 
groups  to  the  present  schools.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:760  Je  8  '66  30w 
“A  sound  survey  of  Freudianism  in  America. 
.  .  .  Good  history,  good  Americana,  and  a 
readable,  provocative,  documented  work  that 
will  appeal  to  the  widest  variety  of  library 
patrons.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:2868  Je  1  ’66  130w 
"[The  author]  attributes  Freud’s  success 
largely  to  the  American  desire  for  novelty,  a 
national  lack  of  self-confidence  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  need  to  find  identity  in  a  dynamic  so¬ 
ciety.  .  .  .  By  mistaking  surface  gimcracliery 
for  deeper  reality.  Dr.  Ruitenbeek’ s  account  of 
the  effects  of  Freudianism  upon  America  be¬ 
comes  mere  reportage.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!8  Ja  1  ’67  200w 


RUITENBEEK,  HENDRIK  M.,  ed.  Heirs  to 
Freud:  essays  in  Freudian  psychology;  ed. 
and  with  an  introd.  by  Hendrik  M.  Ruiten- 
beek.  269p  $7.50  Grove 

150.19  Psychoanalysis  66-14100 

“This  is  a  collection  of  16  papers  dating 
back  to  the  early  days  of  psychoanalysis  (all 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Psychoanalysis)  by  some  of  Freud’s 
.  .  .  colleagues  and  disciples.  Many  of  these 
writers  belonged  to  the  core  group  that  met 
for  the  famous  "Wednesday  meetings  of  the 
Vienna  Psychoanalytic  Society — Ferenczi, 

Jones.  Abraham,  Eitingon,  S'achs.  Bonaparte, 
Hitschmann,  Deutsch,  Federn.  Others  are  from 
the  second  generation:  Brill.  Putnam,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Hartmann,  Walder,  Klein,  and  Anna 
Freud.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


“Some  [of  these]  papers  were  written  51 
years  ago  and  are  as  pregnant  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  now  as  when  first  published.  The  edi¬ 
torial  comments  are  minimal  and  do  not  tend 
to  provide  a  unified  theme.  Unless  one  had  a 
rich  background  in  psychology,  the  papers 
would  be  meaningless.  This  text  is  not  as  com¬ 
petent  as  others  which  have  appeared  in 
recent  years.  The  central  difficulty  is  the  poor 
editorial  direction.” 

Choice  3:721  O  ’66  90w 
"Though  few  of  these  papers  are  of  outstand¬ 
ing  importance,  they  all  have  both  historical 
and  practical  interest,  demonstrating  as  they 
do  the  emphasis  that  the  very  earlv  analyst's 
placed  on  establishing  the  theoretical  basis 
as  well  as  the  therapeutic  technique  of  this 
new  branch  of  medicine.  Here,  then,  are  some 
of  the  practical  products  of  those  early  years 
which,  though  filled  with  rivalries  and  squab¬ 
bles.  did  produce  so  much  valuable  work.” 
George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3223  Je  15  ’66  150w 


RUITENBEEK,  HENDRIK  M ed.  The  literary 
imagination:  psychoanalysis  and  the  genius 
of  the  writer;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Hendrik 
M.  Ruitenbeek.  443p  il  $7.95  Quadrangle  bks. 
801  Authors.  Creation  (Literary,  artistic, 
etc.).  Literature — History  and  criticism 

65-10376 

A  “group  of  essays  by  analysts  and  literary 
critics  addressing  themselves  to  creativity  in 
general  and  literary  genius  in  particular,  all 
from  a  more  or  less  psychoanalytic  point  of 
view.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Ruitenbeek  wants  to  lump  all  creativity 
together  as  Oedipal  in  origin.  Even  when  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  many  selections  are  powerfully 
so,  the  final  result  is  a  general  assertation 
about  Kafka.  Poe.  etc.  Unlike  Psychoanalysis 
and  Literature  [BRD  19641.  this  will  clarify  no 
literary  questions.  Unlike  its  much  cheaper  pre¬ 
decessors,  this  has  no  bihliographv,  a  miniscule 
introduction,  and  insufficient  documentation. 
Most  useful  to  colleges  not  subscribing  to 
Imago.  American  Journal  of  Psychology.  Par¬ 
tisan  Review,  Southwestern  Review,  and  some 
of  the  usual  psychology  periodicals,  from  which 
this  collection  was  gleaned,  not  eaht  analytical 
reviewing  nor  Ruitenbeek  at  his  most  dis¬ 
cerning.” 

Choice  2:767  Ja  ’66  150w 


“The  majority  of  geniuses  dealt  with  in 
[this  book]  .  .  .  are  overt  clinical  ‘cases,’  gener¬ 
ally  known  and  accepted  as  such  .  .  or  per¬ 
sonalities  who  are  at  least  stamped  by  the 
sense  of  a  psychological  enigma.  .  .  .  The  es¬ 
says  vary  widely  in  depth  and  persuasiveness. 
There  is  Freud's  classical  paper  on  Dostoiev¬ 
sky  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  many 
similar  studies.  .  .  .  There  is  a  haunting  por¬ 
trait  of  the  schizophrenic  Strindberg  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Lidz  which  makes  the  connection  between 
early  family  drama  and  subsequent  psychotic 
evolution  so  tragically  apparent.  Some  of  the 
essays  are  literary  studies  with  little  reference 
to  psychoanalysis.  Frohrock’s  sensitive  and 
fascinating  article  on  Thomas  Wolfe  is,  char¬ 
acteristically,  reprinted  from  a  literary  review. 
It  does  not  relate  to  psychoanalysis  and  hardly 
fits  in  with  the  clinical  tenor  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.”  Karl  Stern 

Commonweal  84:234  My  13  ’66  500w 
“A  better-than-usual  group  of  essays.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!4  D  26  ’65  60w 


RUKEYSER,  MURIEL,  The  orgy.  213p  $4.50 

Coward-McCann 

818  Kerry,  Ireland  (County)  65-10886 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Choice  2:774  Ja  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  71:435  Mr  25  ’66  240w 
TLS  p728  Ag  11  ’66  260w 


RUS,  VLADIMIR,  comp.  Selections  from  Ger¬ 
man  poetry  [a  bilingual  sei]  foreword  by 
Lotte  Lenya;  il,  by  Elizabeth  Korolkoff.  128p 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.97  Harvey  house 
831  German  Poetry — Collections.  English 
poetry— Collections  66-14177 

A  collection  of  forty-nine  poems,  ranging  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  present  time,  from  the 
Monk  of  Wessobrunn  and  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  to  Gunther  Grass  and  Hans 
Carossa.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  ’66  30w  [YA] 
“An  unusually  fine  collection.  ...  In  struc¬ 
ture,  the  translations  follow  the  original  poems 
closely,  and  in  most  cases  the  translator  has 
managed  also  to  convey  that  indefinite  and 
elusive  quality — the  spirit  of  the  poem.  Valu¬ 
able  not  only  for  the  language  student  but 
also  for  anyone  interested  in  German  litera¬ 
ture.  Includes  brief  biographical  notes  and  in¬ 
teresting  illustrations.”  M.  K.  Wagner 

Library  J  91:4358  S  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“A  new  anthology  of  German  poetry,  for 
readers  of  high  school  and  college  age,  also 
offers  an  invitation  to  do-it-oneself.  .  .  .  [It] 
is  bilingual,  with  the  German  on  the  right  and 
the  translation,  usually  by  the  editor,  on  the 
left.  There  is  generally  only  one  poem  to  a 
poet,  which  seems  unfortunate  Nevertheless 
this  does  seem  a  truly  practical  hook  for  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  learn  and  love  German 
poetry  by  his  own  efforts,  without  necessarily 
being  taught  to  do  it.”  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  6  ’66  80w 


RUSH.  MYRON,  jt.  auth.  Strategic  power  and 
Soviet  foreign  power.  See  Horelick,  A.  L. 


RUSHMORE,  ROBERT.  The  life  of  George 
Gershwin.  177p  il  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $3.24  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Gershwin,  Georg-e — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Music,  American, — Juvenile  literature 

66-7516 

,  A  .  “picture  of  the  man  and  his  era  from 
his  initial  musical  experiences  to  the  days  of 
his  greatest  failures  and  successes.  The  .  .  . 
attempt  at ,  critical  appraisals  of  Gershwin  and 
his .  music  include  quotes  from  the  critics  and 
reviewers  of  his  works.  [Discography.  Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


This  is  a  better  than  average  biography. 

•  :  -  A  worthy  addition  especially  for  music- 
nunded  teenagers-”  M.  G.  DeRuvo 

Library  J  91:5257  O  15  ’66  60w 
“[Gershwin]  is  not  .a  typical  subject  for 
children  s  biography.  His  world  was  the  world 
ot  jazz,  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood,  in  the 
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frenetic  twenties  and  thirties.  His  personality 
was  complex  and  sophisticated.  Yet  Robert 
Rushmore  has  written  an  excellent  children’s 
book  .  .  .  capturing  the  excitement,  tension 
and  pleasures  of  his  swift  career  .  .  .  its  dis¬ 
appointments  and  personal  failures.  .  .  •  [Rush- 
more]  deals  honestly  with  [Gershwin’s]  need 
to  excel  in  the  concert  halls.  .  .  .  [Gershwin] 
died  at  38  in  1937.  His  life  was,  tragically,  too 
short  both  for  him  and  for  American  music. 
But  it  was  lived  zestfully,  and  is  in  this  book. 
Seymour  Peck  .  ,  _  .  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p24  N  6  66 

130W  [YA] 


RUSSELL,  BILL.  Go  up  for  glory,  by  Bill 
Russell  as  told  to  William  McSweeny.  224p  pi 
$5  Coward-McCann 

B  or  92  Basketball  66-14593 

“Thirty-year-old  Bill  Russell,  outstanding 
basketball  athlete,  tells  the  story  of  his  strug¬ 
gle  to  achieve  success  as  a  professional  _  bas¬ 
ketball  player.  ...  An  appendix  contains  a 
complete  statistical  record  of  his  performances, 
plus  his  selection  of  an  all-star  team. 
(Library  J) 

Best  Sell  26:19  Ap  1  '66  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Steve  Gelman  ... 

Book  Week  p4  My  15  66  550w 

“Illustrated  with  action  photographs  Recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  with  sporting  book  col- 
lections.’L.S.r  JryRjc^rdi4o  ^  ^  fg6  12Qw 

Library  J  91:2239  Ap  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“[Bill  Russell]  has  produced  a  fascinating 
book  about  himself.  It  is  heartfelt,  .  angry, 
sometimes  disquieting — and  frequently  instruc¬ 
tive  .  .  [It  is]  a  book  that  is  only  incidentally 
about  basketball.  Essentially,  it  is  about  being 
a  Negro  in  America  in  this  generation.  .  ... 
Russell  speaks  his  emotions,  .  more  than  his 
mind  but  he  speaks  them  m  a  completely 
direct,  colloquial,  unambiguous  manner  ... 
One  annoying  aspect  .  .  .  [is  that  he]  repeats 
far  too  often  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  as 
he  sees  it.’  It  is  unnecessary  m  so  sincere  a 
book,  and  comes  out  as  self-justification  border- 
ingr  on  unconscious  apology.  .  .  .  It  s  enougn 
that  Bill  Russell,  the  man.  wants  to  make 
[criticisms].  They  deserve  respectful  consider¬ 
ation  on  that  ground  alone.  Leonard  Fopnett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Mr  20  66  700w 


RUSSELL,  FRANKLIN.  Tbe  frightened  hare; 
il.  by  Fredric  Sweney.  60p  $3,  lib  bdg  fcz.Jb 
Holt 

599  Animals— Juvenile  literature  o5-14l48 
“Relating  the  ....  story  of  an  animal  born 
into  a  world  ‘teeming  with  enemies,  Mr, 
Russell  shows  how  the  hare,  swiftly  develops 
an  alertness  to  the  perils  which  confront  it  at 
every  turn — its  only  protector  against  natural 
and  unnatural  foes  in  the  fierce  struggle  ior 
survival  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  A  version  of  this 
story  first  appeared  in  the  magazine  Count!  v 
Beautiful.  “Grades  three  to  five.  (Library  H 

Reviewed  bv  Russell  Peterson. 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  130w 

“As  in  Hawk  in  the  Sky.  [BRD  1965]  in¬ 
tensely  expressive  line- and -wash  drawings 
augment  a  naturalist’s  graphic  words  in  Pic¬ 
turing  a  wildlife  habitat  .  .  An  admirable 

nature  study  for  the  middle  group  of  children, 
and  worth  sharing  with  older  children  as  well. 

V’  H'  Horn  Bk  42:322  Je  ’66  80w 

“This  book  is  la]  sensitive,  .though  not 
sentimental  account  .  .  .  presented  accurately 
fn  well -written  prose.  The  illustrations  in  gray 
white  and  tan  tones  add  to  [its]  rather  somber 
mood.'”  GLi£aP;ajt91;2213  Ap  15  .66  70 w 

Reviewed  YbyTAlHinek  R  pt  2_  p3g  My  g  ,G6 

20w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Da! Igliesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  66  50w 


ji.eeci  j  FRANKLIN.  The  secret  islands: 
’with  phot  by  the  author.  238p  pi  $5.95 
Norton 


917  18  Maritime  Provinces,  Canada— De¬ 
scription  and  travel.  Birds— Canada.  Water 
birds  65-25942 

This  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  “a  group  of 
slands.  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  lying  off 


the  eastern  coasts  of  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land:  Grand  Manaa,  Hay  and  Kent  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy;  Bonaventure;  Funk,  Great,  Green 
and  Gull  Islands,  far  to  the  north.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Russel]  takes  his  reader  with  him  on  his  en¬ 
counters  with  the  adults  and  children  of  the 
isolated  northern  islands  and  on  his  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  great  bird  colonies.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Portions  of  this  book  have  appeared  in 
different  form  in  Sports  Illustrated  and  in 
Horizon. 


“In  carrying  out  these  intentions  of  ex¬ 
periencing  nature  directly,  of  feeling  it  con¬ 
cretely  within  his  own  life,  Russell  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  that  is  often  cryptic,  sketchy, 
unduly  literary  and  often  moving.  .  .  .  The 
fast-crumbling  remains  of  man’s  sojourn  on 
[Hay]  island  [for  example]  lead  the  author 
to  muse  that  ‘life  can  be  affirmed  only  by 
the  denial  of  its  security.’  The  statement 
has  no  particular  force  at  this  point  and  merely 
typifies  the  mood  of  declamatory  introspection 
that  forms  the  weaker  current  of  the  book. 
Once  among  the  ducks,  however,  Russell’s 
powers  of  observation  and  description  revive 
and  the  platitude  he  has  uttered  becomes  a 
truth  adumbrated  by  his  blood  and  nerves.” 
Theodore  Solotaroff 

Book  Week  pi  Mr  20  ’66  2850w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  9  ’66 
550w 

“Mr.  Russell  has  a  great  interest  in  sea-birds 
and  writes  most  entertainingly  about  gulls  and 
eiderducks,  gannets  and  petrels,  murres  and 
puffins.  But  this  is  more,  much  more,  than 
a  ‘bird  book.’  His  descriptions  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  their  families  who  live  on  these 
treeless,  windswept  clumps  of  rock  are  written 
with  sensitivity  and  understanding.  In  brief 
compass  we  learn  much  about  the  people:  their 
incredible  isolation  from  the  modern  world, 
Iheir  harsh  way  of  life  and  their  admirable 
independence  of  spirit.  There  are  too  few 
books  about  this  part  of  the  continent;  this 
one  is  first-rate.”  E.  B.  Nixon 

Library  J  91:269  Ja  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  McCormick 

Natur  Hist  75:62  N  ’66  70w 
“The  people  on  the  inhabited  islands  [the 
author]  visited  were  of  as  much  interest  to 
him  as  the  wildlife  that  he  saw.  Here,  he 
notes,  the  lives  of  the  grownups  have  scarcely 
been  touched  by  our  satellite  age.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  with  the  children  .  .  .  [who]  are 
trapped  between  their  anachronistic  parents, 
who  may  not  read  or  write,  and  the  world 
they  know  from  movies  and  television. 
.  .  .  Change  will  ultimately  alter  their  way 
of  life  and  their  characters,  as  it  will  alter 
the  islands  where  they  dwell.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  good  to  have  Mr.  Russell  preserve  anecdotes, 
stories  and  myths  of  these  isolated  people, 
along  with  his  humane  interpretation  of  their 
characters.”  Thomas  Foster 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  16  ’66  600w 
New  Yorker  42:195  Ap  23  ’66  190w 


RUSSELL,  JACK.  Clive  of  India.  255p  maps 

$3.75  Putnam 

B  or  92  Clive.  Robert  Clive,  baron — Ju¬ 
venile  literature.  India — History — Juvenile 
literature  65-27906 

“Sir  Robert  Clive  began  his  .  .  .  career  in 
1743  as  Pv  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Madras.  In  the  next  25  years, 
Clive’s  military  skill  and  administrative  ability 
established  British  ascendency  over  French 
influence  in  the  three  great  provinces  of  India 
— Deccan,  Oudh,  and  .  .  .  Bengal.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Although  Russell  is  sympathetic  in  his 
treatment  of  Clive,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  the  man’s  faults.  Few  American 
readers  of  the  present  age  have  heard  of  Clive, 
but  this  book  will  open  some  fascinating  his¬ 
tory  for  younger  readers  through  revelations 
on  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.” 
Best.  Sell  25:423  F  1  ’66  80w 
“This  is  a  dull  hook.  There  is  little  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  socioeconomic  background  of  the 
times  or  India’s  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Descriptions  of  battles,  intrigues,  and 
commercial  dealings  are  interminable.  This 
title  does  make  abundantly  clear  (probably 
unintentionally)  why  colonialism  has  its  pres¬ 
ent  reputation  in  Asia.  The  two  maps  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Although  G.  Henty’s  With  Clive  in 
India  has  a  Victorian  flavor,  it  is  a  much 
better  book.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:1076  F  15  ’66  90w 
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RUSSELL,  JEFFREY  BURTON.  Dissent  and 
reform  in  the  early  middle  ages.  323p  $b.ao 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

273  Heresies  and  heretics.  Sects  65-22422 

This  book  “treats  the  nature  and  origins  of 
heresies  of  the  8th  to  12th  centuries,  uncling 
the  main  impulse  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
produced  reforms  within  the  church,  and  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  those  who  se»®  dualism  ox  Last- 
ern  origin,  or  economic  and  social  unrest  as 
major  influences  in  this  early  period,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  'reform  dissent’— the  progress  from 
reform  to  questioning  to  unorthodoxy — atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  religious  eccentrics  and  to 
reactionaries  who  clung  to  beliefs  once  toler¬ 
ated  but  which  later  were  unacceptable.  '  i  Li¬ 
brary  J)  Notes  on  sources  and  on  Sources  for 
Tanchelm’s  heresy  are  appended.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Index. 

“All  forms  of  dissent  are  examined  and 
classified  [here]  for  better  analysis.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 
casionally  judgments  are  suggested  regarding 
the  suppression  of  heresy  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  the  reader  is  never  left  in  doubt  when 
the  author  is  examining  evidence  and  wnen  he 
is  presenting  opinion.  Russell’s  own  under¬ 
standing  of  the  total  character  of  medieval 
Christianity,  moreover,  is  surely  relevant  to  his 
estimate  of  the  character  of  medieval  dissent. 
This  significant  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  earlv  medieval  civilization  is  an  auspicious 
‘first’  for  the  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  Studies.”  M.  W.  Baldwin 

Am  Hist  R  71:1305  J1  '66  470w 
“The  evidence  [on  which  this  work  is  based! 
is  fragmentary,  but  Mr.  Russell  has  researched 
it  thoroughly  and  used  it  with  restraint  in  this 
important,  very  well  written,  contribution  to 
intellectual  and  religious  history  _  which  is  for 
scholarly  collections.”  Dorothy  Sinclair 
Library  J  90:5390  D  15  65  140w 


RUSSELL,  JOHN.  Seurat.  286p  il  col  il  $7.50: 
pa  $3.95  Praeger 

759.4  Seurat,  Georges  Pierre  65-20074 

The  “art  critic  of  the  London  Sunday  Times 
has  written  of  Seurat’s  artistic  background  and 
development,  his  technique  and  his  theories 
of  art,  and  of  the  influence  he  left  to  later 
stylists.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  does  manage  to  cram  a  lot  of 
information  around  the  225  illustrations  .  .  . 
but  the  information  is  presented  as  a  string  of 
essentially  unrelated  ideas  and  facts — too  dis¬ 
jointed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  for  the 
beginning  student  and  too  fragmentary  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  advanced  student.  This  volume  points 
up  the  advantages  of  directing  the  student  to 
[such  works  as  Robert  L.]  Herbert’s  [Seu¬ 
rat’s  Drawing,  BRD  1965  or  William  Innes] 
Homer’s  [Seurat  and  the  Science  of  Painting, 
BRD  19651.” 

Choice  3:300  Je  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:240  Ja  15  ’66  80w 
“[The  author]  finds  his  way  nimbly  and  re¬ 
sponsibly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  his  book 
offers  anything  greatly  original.  Its  virtue, 
rather,  is  that  it  makes  readable  a  considerable 
amount  of  previous  specialized  and  technical 
study  without  becoming  superficial  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Still,  one  finds  peculiar  omissions  and 
emphases.  ...  It  is  refreshing  to  be  shown 
Seurat’s  affinities,  especially  in  ‘Parade,’  with 
Rimbaud.  As  to  the  potential  social  criticism 
in  Seurat,  it  is  a  moot  point,  but  stimulating 
to  think  about.  ...  If  the  text  occasionally 
reads  like  a  slide  lecture,  it  is  always  well 
oiled  and  to  the  point.  Russell  is  a  cultural 
journalist  of  a  high  order.”  Max  Kozloff 
Nation  201:503  D  20  ’65  360w 


"In  a  beautifully  written  study,  Russell 
takes  account  of  the  researches  of  other  scho¬ 
lars  in  the  field  and  has  produced  the  indis¬ 
pensable  English  monograph  on  Seurat.”  Robert 
Melville 

New  Statesman  71:21  Ja  7  ’66  310w 
TLS  p236  Mr  24  ’66  600w 


RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  FELTON.  See  Russell,  B. 


RUTHERFORD,  ERNEST  RUTHERFORD,  1st 

baron.  The  collected  papers  of  Lord  Ruther¬ 
ford  of  Nelson:  pub.  under  the  scientific 
direction  of  Sir  James  Chadwick:  4v;  v3, 
Cambridge.  428p  pi  $15  Interscience 
530.08  Physics  (62-3994) 

This  “volume  of  Rutherford’s  papers  covers 
his  period  as  Cavendish  Professor  of  Experi¬ 


mental  Physics  at  Cambridge  from.  1919  to  1937. 
During  this  time  almost  the  entire  emphasis 
of  his  researches  and  those  of  his  group  was 
on  the  nuclear  constitution  of  the  atom,  the 
disintegration  of  elements  by  the  emission  of 
alpha  particles  and  the  transformation  of 
nuclei  by  bombardment.”  (Sci  Am)  lor  volume 
two  see  BRD  1964. 


Economist  219:377  Ap  23  ’66  180w 
“Rutherford’s  reports  of  his  techniques  and 
his  interpretations  are  conveyed  in  his  charac¬ 
teristically  clear,  concrete  and  intuitive  man¬ 
ner.  Mathematical  formalisms  concerned  him 
little,  although  he  had  no  difficulty  following 
the  most  abstract  flights  of  his  pupils  and 
disciples.  He  understood  a  phenomenon  when 
he  could  see  it,  or  at  least  .  imagine  it  in 
terms  of  experience.  ...  In  this  he  resembled 
Michael  Faraday  or  perhaps  even  Enrico  I  ermi. 
and  his  accounts  are  a  model  of  graphic  dis¬ 
course  and  deft  extrapolation.  .  ...  It  is  for 
these  qualities,  as  well  as  for  his  immense 
contributions  so  vividly  described  in  these 
pages,  that  all  physicists — students  as  well  as 
seasoned  practitioners — can  learn  much  from, 
and  delight  in,  this  volume  and  its  predeces- 
sors  11 

Sci  Am  214:138  Mr  '66  340w  ^ 

“The  volume  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the 
first  two.  It  completes  the  republication  of  the 
scientific  papers.  A  fourth  volume,  which  will 
complete  the  work,  will  contain  nonscientmc 
addresses,  indexes,  and  other  similar  material.” 
E.  Segrd 

Science  151:1522  Mr  25  ’66  420w 

TLS  p699  Ag  4  ’66  450w 


RUTLAND,  ROBERT  ALLEN.  The  ordeal  of 
the  Constitution;  the  antifederalists  and  the 
ratification  struggle  of  1787-1788.  329p  pi  $6.95 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 


342.73  U.S. — Constitutional 
History — 1783-1809 


history. 


U.S.— 

65-24203 


“While  scholarship  dealing  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  has  largely  ignored  the  ratification 
process  in  favor  of  the  more  controversial  eco¬ 
nomic  interpretation  of  Charles  Beard,  this 
book  .  .  .  [attempts  to  examine]  the  campaign 
strategies  of  the  two  opposing  political  parties 
and  [to1  explain]  the  Antifederalist  defeat.”  (J 
Am  Hist)  The  author  attempts  “to  tell  read¬ 
ers  something  of  the  Antifederalists’  personal¬ 
ities.  their  problems,  and  their  hopes.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“Rutland  produces  few  departures  from  the 
general  conclusions  of  other  recent  accounts 
of  the  period  but  his  detail  on  the  politics  of 
ratification  is  new.  .  .  .  [His]  prose  style  is 
lively  and  he  makes  effective  use  of  primary 
material  he  has  consulted.  However,  he  too 
often  fails  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  quota¬ 
tions,  and  a  random  check  of  the  footnotes 
produces  a  disturbing  number  of  mechanical 
errors.  .  .  .  Despite  these  shortcomings,  the 
book  is  a  worthwhile  treatment.  .  .  .  Students 
of  politics  and  history  will  find  [it]  informative 
and  valuable.”  J.  B.  Schick 

J  Am  Hist  53:351  S  ’66  550w 
"This  is  a  valuable  examination.  ...  It 
provides  good  detailed  examination  state  by 
state.  But  however  carefully  done — and  it  is 
— however  unbiased  regarding  Beard’s  thesis — 
and  it  is — however  perceptive — and  it  is — it  is 
strangle  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  recent 
work  of  either  McDonald  [We,  the  People.  BRD 
1959]  or  Brown  [Reinterpretation  of  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Constitution.  BRD  1964]. 
Rutland  considers  as  valuable  secondary  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  period  only  one  title  published 
since  1960  and  four  since  1950.  .  .  .  With  this 
limitation  in  mind,  it  is  a  valuable  item  for  col¬ 
lege  libraries  and  larger  public  collections.  Its 
research  of  original  sources  and  the  casting  of 
new  light  and  shadows  on  this  formative  justi¬ 
fies  the  expense.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:1223  Mr  1  ’66  140w 
“[This  book]  is  a  broad  canvas  showing  the 
critics  of  the  Constitution  as  a  group  in  ac¬ 
tion,  rather  than  a  finely  drawn  meticulous 
study  of  individual  Antifederalists.  .  .  .While 
the  author  is  sympathetic  to  the  Antifederal- 
lsts,  at  the  same  time  he  is  sufficiently  objec¬ 
tive  m  his  appraisal  to  reveal  their  shortcom¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Although  Mr.  Rutland  endeavors  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  weak  leadership,  he 
does  not  explore  the  personalities  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Antifederalists  deeply  enough  to  make 
their  _  inadequacies  as  leaders  explicable.  .  .  . 
He  gives  more  attention  to  the  debates  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  than  in  other  states;  yet  the  treatment 
is  cursory.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  by  presenting  a 
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sweeping  view  of  Antifederalist  activities, 
the  author  makes  a  genuine  contribution  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  forces  which  were 
shaping  the  new  nation.”  W.  E.  A.  Bernhard 
New  Eng  Q  39:535  D  ’66  850w 


RUTMAN,  DARRETT  B.  Winthrop’s  Boston; 
portrait  of  a  Puritan  town,  1630-1649;  pub. 
for  the  Inst,  of  early  Am.  hist,  and  culture 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  324p  maps  $7.50 
Univ.  of  N.C.  press 

974.4  Boston — History.  U.S. — History' — Co¬ 
lonial  period.  Winthrop,  John  65-13667 
The  1963  winner  of  the  McKnight  Foundation 
Humanities  Award,  this  book’s  “broad  purpose 
is  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  difference  between 
the  ideal  which  lay  behind  the  Winthrop  mi¬ 
gration  of  1630  and  the  reality  of  the  settled 
community  as  reflected  in  institutional  develop¬ 
ment;  its  method  has  been  to  utilize  John  Win¬ 
throp  and  the  town  of  Boston  as  protagonists.” 
(Pref)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


though  the  first  book  was  a  travel  narrative 
ana  the  second  a  ‘novel.’  they  are  here  com¬ 
bined  because  they  were  both  based  on  Rux- 
t.on  a  experiences  and  observations.”  (Pub- 
usher  s  note)  Glossary.  “Grade  seven  and  up.” 
(Library  J) 


“A  handsome  format  with  very  attractive, 
appropriate  sketches.  The  Publisher’s  Note 
states:  .  .  .  .The  major  omission  ...  is  the 
author  s  prejudiced  and  irrelevant  diatribe 
suhants  ^  Mormons.’  ”  Book  Review  Con- 

Library  J  91:5777  N  15  ’66  80w 
“[The  two  source  books  are]  highly  regarded 
as  a  source  of  mountain  man  lore.  ...  As  a 
novelist,  Ruxton  would  have  given  Dickens  few 
sleepless  nights.  Fortunately,  his  attempts  at 
the  fiction,  form  are  sporadic,  and,  with  the 
timely  assistance  of  Rounds,  ‘Mountain  Men’ 
is  readable.  This  is  a  well  bound,  thoroughly 
handsome  book.”  Dan  Cushman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  6  ’66 
340w 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Morgan 

Am  Hist  R  71:663  Ja  ’66  600w 
“In  his  Namieresque  insistance  upon  the 
study  of  facts,  cases,  and  individuals,  in  detail 
and  separately  .  .  .  [the  author]  inspires 

a  salutary  caution  relative  to  all  glib  gen¬ 
eralization.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  his 
desire  to  destroy  the  shibboleths,  he  may  have 
— as  Namier  himself — destroyed  or  overlooked 
the  generalizations,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
the  emerging  Puritan  ideas  and  ideals,  that 
are  possible.”  Max  Savelle 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:188  Ja  '66  1250w 
“A  brilliant,  penetrating  study  showing  the 
transformation  of  an  ideal  puritan  society  into 
a  pragmatic,  commercial,  modern  common¬ 
wealth.  .  .  .  Rutman  has  combined  the  methods 
of  the  social  scientists  with  his  own  meticulous 
command  of  the  printed  and  manuscript  sources 
to  present  the  best  existing  account  of  life 
and  society  in  the  early  Bay  Colony.  This  is 
an  ideal  book  for  introducing  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  to  colonial  history  at  its  best.” 

Choice  2:829  Ja  ’66  90w 
“Rutman  challenges  the  thesis  of  the  late 
Perry  Miller:  he  insists  that  ‘initially  there  was 
no  orthodoxy  in  Massachusetts’  and  points  out 
that  the  first  Boston  church  was  meant  to 
embrace  all  but  the  most  reprobate.  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
cept  for  those  who  have  believed  that  Win¬ 
throp’s  ideal  commonwealth  was  institution¬ 
alized,  there  are  few  surprises  in  this  study.” 
S.  C.  Powell 

J  Am  Hist  52:611  D  ’65  650w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  90:2136  My  1  ’65  150w 
“[The  author]  emphasizes  ‘social’  and  ‘secu¬ 
lar’  forces  to  the  detriment  of  theological  con¬ 
cerns.  .  .  .  Sweeping  generalizations  .  .  . 

give  a  distinctly  false  impression  of  the  period: 
that  practical  concerns  entirely  offset  the  Puri¬ 
tan  ideal  of  a  covenant  community  founded  on 
biblical  prescription.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  conjectured,  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  all  of  which  provides  a  weak  ending  for 
a  work  claiming  to  rely  so  heavily  on  fact. 

.  .  .  Not  only  does  [the  author]  misunderstand 
the  essentials  of  Puritan  theology,  but  his  text 
is  so  rigorously  tied  to  legal  accounts,  land  al¬ 
lotments,  and  statements  of  income,  that  the 
settlers  are  bound  to  emerge  as  little  more  than 
practical  men  of  affairs.  In  short,  he  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  discount  the  existence  of  a  Puri¬ 
tan  mind  because  it  fails  to  show  up  in  the 
town  records.”  Norman  Pettit 

"New  Eng  Q  38:548  D  '65  1050w 
TLS  p405  My  12  ’66  400w 
Va  Q  R  42:cvii  summer  ’66  200w 


RUXTON,  GEORGE  FREDERICK.  Mountain 
men;  George  Frederick  Ruxton’s  firsthand 
accounts  of  fur  trappers  and  Indians  in  the 
Rockies;  ed.  and  il.  by  Glen  Rounds.  278p 
$3.95  Holiday 

978  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West— • 
Juvenile  literature.  Indians  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica — Juvenile  literature.  Mexico — Descrip¬ 
tion  and  travel — Juvenile  literature  66-8006 
“The  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  and 
much  of  the  Introduction,  are  from  .  .  .  Rux¬ 
ton’s  account  of  his  own  travels,  Adventures 
in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  published 
in  1848.  The  remainder  is  virtually  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  his  Life  in  the  Far  West,  which 
first  appeared  as  a  magazine  serial  in  1848  and 
in  book  form  the  following  year.  .  .  .  Al¬ 


RUZIC,  NEIL  P.  The  case  for  going  to  the 
moon;  with  a  foreword  by  Arthur  C.  Clarke; 
pub.  by  special  arrangement  with  Ind.  re¬ 
search.  240p  ii  $4.95  Putnam 


523.3  Moon.  Science — Research  65-22124 

“The  economic  feasibility  of  going  to  the 
moon  (using  it  as  a  base  for  research,  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining,  observations,  etc.)  is  the 
subject  of  this  book,  which  .  .  .  argues  that 
space  travel  should  have  a  practical  purpose 
(as  opposed  to  the  pure  science  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  approach).”  (Choice)  The  material  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  in  monthly  installments  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Research.  Index. 


Being  written  without  recourse  to  mathe¬ 
matical  formulae  or  unexplained  scientific  ter¬ 
minology,  [this  book]  is  easily  understandable 
to  the  intelligent  layman.  Recommended  for 
the  undergraduate  reader,  even  though  some 
readers  may  find  fault  with  Ruzic’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  technically  possible  and  his  lack 
of  acknowledgement  of  the  technically  im¬ 
possible.” 

Choice  2:873  F  ’66  lOOw 
“The  case  is  rather  persuasive.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  did  not  quite  convince  this  reviewer, 
but  still  deserves  to  be  widely  heard;  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  late¬ 
ly  been  quite  a  flurry  of  books  against  ‘moon- 
doggle.’  ”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  90:4799  N  1  ’65  90w 
Library  J  90:5540  D  15  '65  70w  [YA] 


RYAN,  CORNELIUS.  The  last  battle, 
maps  $7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 


571p  il 


940.54  Berlin,  Battle  of.  1945  65-18654 

This  is  the  story  of  the  last  three  weeks 
of  the  war  against  Germany  and  an  “account 
of  the  fall  of  Berlin  to  Soviet  forces  in  1945.” 
(America)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Wolfe 

America  114:447  Ap  2  ’66  550w 
Atlantic  217:150  Ap  ’66  250w 
Best  Sell  26:6  Ap  1  '66  330w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Larrabee 

Book  Week  pi  Mr  27  ’66  2400w 
Choice  3:558  S  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Russell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  31  ’66 
950w 

Economist  219:597  My  7  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Grossman 

Harper  232:106  My  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Swartz 

Library  J  91:1223  Mr  1  ’66  170w 
Library  J  91:2724  My  15  ’66  200w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  P.  Davis 

Nat  R  18:640  Je  28  ’66  230w 
“The  pen  of  a  Stendhal  or  a  Hardy  is  really 
required  and  Mr  Ryan’s  typewriter  has  a  very 
different  sound.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  in 
The  Last  Battle  he  has  compiled  as  fitting  a 
chronicle  as  years  of  diligent  journalistic  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  long  after  the  event 
could  possibly  make  it.  This  ...  is  in  a  way 
more  impressive  than  Mr.  Ryan’s  first  book, 
The  Longest  Day  [BRD  1960],  not  just  because 
it  covers  an  even  more  awesome  range  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  but  also  because  the  undeni¬ 
able  skill  with  which  he  has  organised  his  ma- 
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terial  has  enabled  him  to  transcend  still  further 
the  severe  limitations  of  his  style.  .  .  An 

unmistakable  honesty  accompanies  his  vul¬ 
garity.  It  is  impossible  not  to  accept  that 
every  detail,  however  vivid  and  dramatic,  has 
been  authenticated.  .  .  .  .Mr  Ryan  aims  no 
higher  than  Thucydides’  wish  to  be  useful  m 
giving  a  picture  of  what  happened  and  he  can 
certainly  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  But  how 
useful — to  the  historian  at  any  rate — is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  question.  ”  Robert  Kee  „ 

New  Statesman  71:656  My  6  66  1350w 

“[Ryan]  is  prone  to  improvise  battle  scenes 
out  of  his  powerful  imagination  when  de¬ 
pendable  data  is  lacking.  .  .  .  [He]  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  memories  .  .  .  ot  Bermans  too 
beset  to  keep  records,  and  .  .  .  was  compelled 
to  rely  on  the  veracity,  good  faith  and  modesty 
in  statement  of  certain  Soviet  Marshals,  then- 
aides,  et  al.  .  .  .  One  must  simply  take  it 
with  salt — if  there  is  enough  of  that  commod¬ 
ity  around.  .  .  .  Still,  the  mam  values  of 
[the]  book  transcend  this  criticism.  .  .  . 

[Ryan’s]  exposition  of  how  Great  Powers 
drift  or  stagger  into  policies  not  well  thought 
through  is  a  classic  statement  of  the.  matter. 

.  .  .  There  is  once  again  the  contention  that 
.  .  .  the  Western  armies  could  and  should 
have  Rone  on  to  Berlin;  and  tha,t,  out  oi 
political  innocence,  and  out  of  regard  for  the 
lives  of  his  men,  the  Supreme  Commander 
blundered  in  stopping  at  the  Elbe.’'  S.  E.  A. 
Marshall^  y  Tjmeg  Bk  R  pl  Mr  27  >G6  2750w 

Reviewed  by  Naomi  Bliven 

New  Yorker  42:122  Ag  27  66  1850w 

“There  is  something  unsatisfying  about  a 
method  that  skims  the  surface  of  such  shat¬ 
tering  events — even  if  it’s  a  six-year,  700- 
interview  skim.  .  .  .  Ryan  brings  little  insight, 
scope  or  subtlety.  Instead,  he  produces  that 
excellent  thing  which  is  so  dispiriting  on  a 
large  scale — solid  research  and  reporting,  it 
is  dispiriting  because  the  subject  cries  out  for, 
and  the  book  pretends  to  supply,  much  more. 

.  .  .  Ryan’s  quick-cutting  vignettes  are  too 
pat  to  be  compelling.” 

Newsweek  67:100  Ap  4  66  800w 


“The  entire  chain  of  events  is.  masterfully 
reconstructed.  .  .  .  We  find  all  of  Mr.  Ryan  s 
professional  skills:  the  sure  control  over  the 
minutiae  of  war;  the  broad  strokes  with  which 
he  deftly  depicts  a  continental  battlefield:  the 
journalist’s  eye  for  the  human-interest  vignet¬ 
te;  the  simple  but  startling  insights  into  the 
lunacy  and  glory  of  war.  .  .  .  Politically  sensi¬ 
tive  readers  may  resent  portions  of  The  Bast 
Battle  which  indicate  a  certain  sympathy  for 
the  Berliners.  ...  A  grateful  reader  can  excuse 
Mr.  Ryan  for  limiting  himself  in  The  Bast 
Battle  to  exciting  narration — avoiding  analysis 
and  conclusions — but  he  ought  to  have  left  it 
at  that.”  David  Schoenbrun 

Sat  R  49:30  Mr  26  ’66  2050w 
Time  87:100  Ap  1  ’66  1050w 
TLS  p419  My  19  ’66  550w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxi  summer  ’66  220w 


RYAN,  ORLETTA,  jt.  auth.  The  schoolchil¬ 
dren;  growing  up  in  the  slums.  See  Greene, 

M.  F. 


RYDER,  T.  T.  B.  Koine  eirene;  general  peace 
and  local  independence  in  ancient  Greece: 
pub.  for  the  Univ.  of  Hull.  18-lp  $6,75  Oxford 
938  Greece— Politics  and  government.  Fed¬ 
eral  government  65-5727 

The  author  “has  taken  for  his  study  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  one  particular  theme  in 
fourth- century  political  negotiation,  that  of  the 
‘Koine  Eirene’  or  the  ‘common  peace’  of  the 
Greek  states  based  on  freedom  and  autonomy. 
He  discusses  its  origins  and  its  place  in  the 
.  .  .  events  of  that  time.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Bradeen 

Am  Hist  R  71:1298  J1  ’66  500w 

“This  is  not  a  full  treatment  of  the  political 
action  and  thought  of  the  fourth  century;  writ¬ 
ers  and  thinkers  receive  relatively  little  atten¬ 
tion.  since  Ryder  regards  them  as  being  largely 
ancillary  to  his  main  theme.  Still  he  clearlv 
and .  carefully  shows  both  the  importance  and 
originality  of  the  idea  of  ‘common  peace’  and 
increases  our  appreciation  of  this  period  as  a 
formative  one  in  Greek  political  development. 


This  volume  should  he  in  any  library  seriously 
interested  in  Greek  history  or  the  history  of 
political  theory.”  „„„  „ 

Choice  2:808  Ja  66  180w 


“Dr.  Ryder  has  favored  us  with  the  only 
comprehensive  account  hi  English  of  an  in¬ 
triguing  species  of  international  instrument 
that  flourished  for  fifty  years  in  fourth-cen¬ 
tury  Greece.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  issues  are 
imaginary.  Diodorus  simply  does  not  say,  as 
R.  would  have  it,  that  Alexander’s  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Thebes  was  a  punitive  action  .  .  .  car¬ 
ried  out  in  defense  of  a  Common  Peace.  .  .  . 
R.  seems  so  attached  to  his  subject  that  he 
expects  millennial  things  from  it  and  is  cruelly 
disappointed  when  they  fail  to  materialize. 
Most  international  agreements  can  only  sanctify 
a  pre-existent  set  of  ‘relationship.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Peace  treaties  of  the  fourth  century  were 
no  exception.  They  institutionalized  the  fact 
that  many  small  cities  had  acquired  a  relatively 
greater  share  of  power.”  J.  J.  Farber 
Class  World  59:161  Ja  ’66  260w 


“Dr.  Ryder  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  an¬ 
tecedents  to  the  King’s  Peace,  going  back  into 
the  fifth  century  to  explain  the  rise  of  auto- 
nomia  as  a  political  catch-word;  he  then  deals 
with  the  fourth  century  from  the  Corinthian 
war  to  the  Macedonian  domination  in  six  fur¬ 
ther  chapters,  and  follows  this  up  with  one  page 
on  ‘Common  Peace  and  the  Greek  political 
theorists  of  the  fourth  century’.  .  .  .  His  book 
has  virtues,  especially  of  accuracy  and  thor¬ 
oughness,  but  also  defects,  especially  of  bad 
organization  (58  pages  of  appendixes  and  bib¬ 
liography  to  121  of  text)  and  clumsy  writing: 
with  a  little  more  care  in  presentation  it  could 
have  been  the  Ariadne’s  clue  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  politics  of  the  Greek  world  in  the  fourth 
century  for  which  we  have  been  looking.” 

TLS  p700  Ag  12  ’65  900w 


RYERSON,  EGERTON,  jt.  auth.  Japanese  art. 

See  Newman.  A.  R. 


RYNNE,  XAVIER.  The  fourth  session:  the 
debates  and  decrees  of  Vatican  Council  II, 
September  14  to  December  8.  1965.  368p  $5.50 
Farrar,  Straus 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-15322 

The  author  of  The  Third  Session  (BRD  1965J, 
The  Second  Session  (BRD  19641  and  Betters 
From  Vatican  City  (BRD  1963)  gives  an  “ac¬ 
count  of  the  concluding  session  of  Vatican  II 
[which]  shows  that  the  role  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
was  decisive.  .  .  .  Among  the  important  texts 
promulgated  .  .  .  were  those  on  non-Christian 
religions,  including  the  .  .  .  declaration  on  the 
Jews:  ‘On  the  Pastoral  Duties  of  Bishops,’  ‘On 
Seminary  Formation,’  ‘On  Renovations  of  the 
Religious  Rife'  and  ‘On  Christian  Education,’ 
•  •  .  ‘On  Divine  Revelation,’  .  .  .  [and]  ‘On 
the  Church  in  the  Modem  World.’  ”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note,)  Portions  of  this  book  appeared 
in  the  New  Yorker  magazine.  Appendixes  in¬ 
clude  the  addresses  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and  the 
text  of  the  documents  discussed.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


it  this  volume  .  .  .  lacks  some  of  the  fire¬ 
works  and  fierce  clash  of  views  that  charac¬ 
terized  its  predecessors,  the  reason  may  be  that 
Rynne  has  chosen  faithfully  to  mirror  the  mood 
and  temper  of  the  fourth  session  itself  .  .  . 
even  in  that  a  quarter  of  [his]  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  text  of  conciliar  documents  and 
an  index  oi  proper  names.  As  in  his  previous 
books,  Rynne  here  furnishes  a  quite  useful 
summary  of  each  working  day’s  announce- 
ments  ancl  speakers.  [He]  provides  us  with  a 
helpful  interpretation  of  Pope  Paul’s  anxious 
>’esP®ct  tor  the  freedom  of  the  Council.  .  . 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  this  final  report  on 
Vatican  II,  Rynne  asks — and  proposes  his  own 
answer  to — the  question:  ‘Success  or  Failure?’  ” 
D.  R.  Campion 

America  115:346  S  24  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:161  J1  15  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Callahan 

Book  Week  p2  J1  17  ’66  600w 
Christian  Century  83:916  J1  20  ’66  70w 
“The  most  noteworthy  element  in  The  Fourth 
Session  .  .  .  is  [Xavier  Rynne’s]  reversal  of 
onmion  on  Pope  Paul  VI.  In  his  third  volume 
the  anonymous  Rynne  left  the  reader  with  the 
fpmr'SW011  that  Pope  Paul  was  the  villain 
responsible  for  the  council’s  alleged  failure. 
pV,,,  switches!  to  an  approval  of  Pope 

Paul  as  cautious  at  first  as  he  claims  the  Pope 
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himself  was  with  the  council.  .  .  .  [This  work] 
relies  upon  the  .  .  .  ability  of  Rynne  to  grasp 
the  issues  that  are  involved,  to  relate  them 
to  one  another  and  to  leave  the  reader  with 
a  clear  picture  of  what  is  at  stake  in  various 
phases  of  the  council’s  work.  He  .makes  sense, 
even  a  debate,  out  of  apparently  unconnected 
speeches.  .  .  .  His  selection  of  what  to  report 
is  excellent.”  W.  F.  Graney 

Critic  25:48  Ag  ’66  1400w 
‘‘Xavier  Rynne  has  now  completed  the  best 
contemporary  history  of  'Vatican  Council  if 
available  in  English.  Not  everyone  will,  ag-ree 
completely  with  the  ‘progressive’  bias  which 
Rynne,  sometimes  displays,  but  he  gives  the 
facts,  publishes  relevant  documents,  and  inter¬ 
prets  them  in  an  informed  way;  and  until 
the  complete  Acts  of  the  Council  are  published, 
little  more  can  be  done.  In  this  volume,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  statements  on  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  birth  control,  and  nuclear  armaments 
should  be  particularly  helpful  in  interpreting 
the  Council’s  work.  .  .  .  This  day-by-day  his¬ 
tory  of  the,  fourth  session  .  .  .  with  its  three 
companion  volumes,  should  be  on  most  library 
shelves.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:8440  J1  ‘66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Magdalen  Godin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:18  N  3  ’66  1250w 
‘‘With  this  volume  Xavier  Rynne  brings  to  a 
close  a  highly  informative  and  entertaining 
venture  in  theological  journalism.  His  accom¬ 
plishment  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  four 
volumes  .  .  .  will  stand  as  the  liveliest  of  the 
reference  books  on  the  Council.  .  .  .  Rynne’ s 
reporting  of  the  final  session  is  of  necessity 
somewhat  routine.  But  in  dealing  with  subjects 
of  controversy,  as  the  debates  on  religious 
liberty  and  on  the  statements  concerning  the 
Jews,  he  is  a  trustworthy  and  valuable  guide. 
As  his  entire  series  on  the  Council  makes 
clear,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made 
significant  and  irreversible  advances.  That  we 
understand  as  well  as  we  do  how  it  managed 
to  do  so,  is  a  tribute  to  his  theological  acumen 
and  journalistic  enterprise.”  James  Finn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi 6  Ag  21  ’66  390w 
New  Yorker  42:104  Ag  6  ’66  llOw 
TLS  pl051  N  17  ’66  750w 
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SA,  HERNANE  TAVARES  DE.  See  Tavares  de 
S4,  H. 


SABSHIN,  MELVIN,  jt.  auth.  Normality.  See 
Offer.  D. 


“Mr.  Sachs  sets  out  to  right  what  he  regards 
as  a  serious  injustice.  It  is  difficult  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  his  view  that  ’at  his  best,  [Daudet] 
was  a  very  great  artist  indeed’,  but  this  does 
not  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  book.  He 
has  done  a  very  good  job  and  one  finds  one¬ 
self  wishing,  a  trifle  unworthily,  that  he  had 
applied  his  talents  to  a  more  deserving  au¬ 
thor.” 

TLS  p708  Ag  4  ’66  400w 


SACHS,  WILLIAM  S.  The  enterprising  colo¬ 
nials:  society  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution, 
by  William  S.  Sachs  and  Ari  Hoogenboom. 
236p  il  maps  $8.50  Argonaut  Publishers, 
737  N  Michigan  Av,  Chicago  11 
973.2  U.S. — History — Colonial  period.  U.S. — 
Economic  conditions.  Great  Britain — Colo¬ 
nies  65-15466 

“The  stated  thesis  of  this  book  ‘intended  for 
the  serious  student  and  intelligent  layman’  is 
that  the  colonies  from  their  inception  were  a 
commercial  enterprise.  Economic  objectives 
and  to  some  extent  inherited  ideas  about 
property  combined  with  the  necessities  of  sur¬ 
vival  to  make  commercial  habits  of  mind  in¬ 
digenous.  In  the  colonial  period  business  be¬ 
came,  as  it  has  remained,  a  basic  ingredient 
in  American  culture.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“The  authors  present  a  fast  moving,  lucid 
narrative  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  colonial 
economic  developments,  the  socioeconomic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  American  colonials,  the  dynamics 
of  the  colonial  social  structure,  the  expansion 
of  intercolonial  relations  among  the  town 
merchants,  and  the  external  economic  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  colonial  and  English  merchants  in 
the  pre-revolutionary  era.  Generally  a  well 
balanced  account,  this  grossly  overpriced  vol¬ 
ume  does,  nevertheless,  place  excessive  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  theme  that  .  .  this  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  was  from  its  conception 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  free  enterprise.’  ” 

Choice  3:344  Je  ’66  150w 
“While  the  authors  say  they  are  not  intend¬ 
ing  to  interpret  the  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  war 
came  because  the  British  and  the  Americans 
each  felt  their  economic  interests  endangered 
by  the  other.  Had  the  thesis  been  proven,  this 
would  have  been  a  valuable — if  not  indispensi- 
ble — contribution.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  not 
provided  with  a  new  understanding  of  the 
colonial  situation  before  1776  or  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  is  already  known.  After  looking 
over  the  bibliography  of  manuscript  sources, 
printed  correspondence,  contemporary  writings, 
public  documents,  newspapers,  and  secondary 
sources  which  were  used,  one  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  how  the  authors  managed  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  real  value.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:871  Mr  ’66  310w 


SACHS,  MURRAY.  The  career  of  Alphonse 
Daudet:  a  critical  study.  227p  $5.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

843  Daudet,  Alphonse  65-24451 

A  professor  of  French  at  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity  attempts  to  make  an  “assessment  of  a 
writer  who  is  often  dismissed  as  merely  charm¬ 
ing  and  humorous.  .  .  .  This  chronological 

survey  concentrates  on  Daudet’ s  evolution  as 
an  artist,  his  natural  endowments  as  a  writer 
and  the  development  of  these  endowments,  the 
weaknesses  which  hindered  his  powers  and  the 
associations  which  caused  a  constant  shifting 
of  emphasis  in  his  work.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  critical  analysis  of  Daudet’ s  works  and 
of  the  place  they  hold  in  his  development.  Mr. 
Sachs  brings  up  the  ‘myth’  of  the  ‘kindly 
Daudet’  and  the  opposing  accusations  of 
plagiarism  and  dishonesty  brought  against 
him  by  his  enemies  and  finds  in  these  extreme 
views  [a]  .  .  .  clue  to  Daudet’s  character  and 
his  diversity  of  literary  output.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  shows  conclusively  that  basic 
flaws  in  Daudet’s  character  prevented  him  from 
creating  truly  great  masterpieces.  Nonetheless 
he  considers  him  to  be  a  major  figure  in 
French  literature  and  ‘perhaps  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  man  of  letters  of  his  age.’  No  other 
critical  study  of  Daudet’s  complete  works 
exists  in  English.  None  in  French  approaches 
the  thoroughness  of  this  work  within  its 
limited  objectives.  ...  It  will  appeal  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  French 
realism  and  naturalism.  It  belongs  in  any 
comprehensive  library  collection  of  the  period.” 

Choice  3:214  My  ’66  180w 


SADDLEMYER,  ANN,  jt.  ed.  The  world  of 
W.  B.  Yeats.  See  Skelton,  R. 


SADE,  DON  ATI  EN  ALPHONSE  FRANCOIS, 

comte,  called  marquis  de.  The  complete  Jus¬ 
tine,  Philosophy  in  the  bedroom,  and  other 
writings:  comp,  and  tr.  by  Richard  Seaver  & 
Austryn  Wainhouse;  with  introds.  by  Jean 
Paulhan  &  Maurice  Blanchot.  753p  il  $15;  pa 
$1.75  Grove 

848  66-1538 


In  this  book  “in  addition  to  seven  letters  by 
Sade  and  a  dialogue  on  atheism,  there  are  two 
‘black’  items,  Justine,  in  one  of  the  later, 
fuller  versions,  and  La  philosophic  dans  le  bou¬ 
doir,  and  one  ‘white’  item,  Eugenie  de  Franval, 
a  tale  of  incest  and  murder  with  a  conventional 
moral  ending.  .  .  .  The  volume  also  contains  a 
chronological  list  of  the  principal  external 
events  of  Sade’s  life,  .  .  .  [and]  two  essays  by 
Jean  Paulhan  and  Maurice  Blanchot,  which 
were  [part  of]  the  twentieth  century  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Sade  in  his  native  France.”  (N  Y  Rev 
of  Books)  Bibliography. 


“As  works  of  imagination,  the  ‘moral  tales’ 
fail,  as  the  ‘philosophical  dialogues’  fail  as 
works  of  intellect — though  all  fail  suggestively, 
tragically,  one  might  say.  As  pornography 
they  are  mechanical  and  lack  precisely  the 
quality  of  suggestiveness  that  makes  titivation 
possible.  .  .  .  We  must  acknowledge  Sade  the 
author,  as  presented  here,  to  be  more  than  a 
disappointment:  to  be,  in  fact,  no  less  and  no 
more  than  a  case.  The  compilers  and  trans- 
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SADE,  D.  A.  F. — Continued 

lators  have  done  their  work  in  a  plausible, 
breezy  style  that  makes  no  concessions  to  the 
stodgier  virtues  of  scholarly  editing.’  Richard 
Howard  . 

Book  Week  p5  S  5  65  1700w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:5620  N  15  66  70w 

Reviewed  by  C.  D.  B.  Bryan 

New  Repub  153:20  O  30  65  3450w 
“This,  it  would  seem,  must  count  as  a  his¬ 
toric  volume,  since  it  is  the  first  serious,  non- 
clandestine  edition  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  s 
writings  ever  to  appear  in  America.  The  trans¬ 
lation  reads  well,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  per¬ 
haps  misleading  archaisms  or  gallicisms.  .  .  . 
With  the  recent  development  of  sexual  frank¬ 
ness  ...  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  would  eventually  come  into  his  own  as 
the  most  concentrated  and  forceful  exponent  of 
the  sexual  obsession.  As  far  as  my  reading 
goes,  in  his  own  particular  line  there  is  no  one 
to  touch  him.  ...  As  a  writer,  Sade  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  counted  as  belonging  to  literature  at  all, 
since  his  characters  are  so  wooden,  their  ex¬ 
ploits  so  specialized  and  monotonous  ana  the 
supporting  framework  of  reflection  and  ob¬ 
servation  so  perfunctory.  If  Sade  is  a  'great 
man,  it  is  because  he  left  behind  him  an  over¬ 
whelming  pathological  document,  shot  through 
with  intimations  of  the  Absurd."  John  Weight- 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:5  Ag  26  ’65  2450w 
“[Sade’s]  tales  are  a  thinly  veiled  literary 
revenge  for  the  rage  18th-century  society  pro¬ 
voked  in  him.  .  .  .  When  the  Marquis  writes 
about  sensuality,  he  is  as  direct,  intent  and 
precise  as  a  mathematician  with  his  slide  rule. 
Compared  to  him,  Henry  Miller  and  Jean  Genet 
are  adolescent  romantics  playing  about  in  their 
sensual  mirages.  However,  when  the  Marquis 
writes  philosophy,  beware.  Here  he  is  in  his 
own  element.  He  is  inflamed  by  his  own  capac¬ 
ity  for  ferreting  out  the  truth  of  things.  He 
is  the  world’s  foremost  atheist,  a  libertine  of 
such  enduring  passion  that  he  seems  disconso¬ 
lately  bitter  at  the  loss  of  the  possibility  of 
God.  .  .  .  Grove  Press  has  produced  a  generous, 
handsome,  critical  edition,  beautifully  printed. 
.  .  .  [The  translations]  are  for  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  in  style,  and  are  for  the  most  part  ap¬ 
propriately  and  agreeably  prolix.  Sometimes, 
however,  [the  translators]  overdo  it.”  Alex 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  25  ’65  1900w 
Newsweek  66:70  Ag  2  ’65  500w 
Reviewed  bv  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  48:45  S  11  '65  1300w 


SADE,  DON  ATI  EN  ALPHONSE  FRANQOIS, 
comte,  called  marquis  de.  The  Marquis  de 
Sade:  The  120  days  of  Sodom,  and  other 
writings:  comp,  and  tr.  by  Austryn  Wain- 
house  and  Richard  Seaver:  with  introds.  by 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  &  Pierre  Klossowski. 
799p  $15  Grove 

848  66-19860 

Contents:  Critical:  Must  we  burn  Sade?  by 
S.  de  Beauvoir;  Nature  as  destructive  principle, 
by  P.  Klossowski:  From  Les  crimes  de  l’amour: 
Reflections  on  the  novel  (1800) :  Villeterque’s  re¬ 
view  of  Les  crimes  de  l’amour  (1800) :  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Les  crimes  de  l’amour  to  Villeterque, 
hack  writer  (1803) ;  Florville  and  Courval,  or. 
The  Works  of  fate  (1788):,  The  120  days  of 
Sodom  (1785):  Theater:  Oxtiern,  or,  The  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  libertinage  (18001 :  Ernestine,  a  Swed¬ 
ish  tale  (1788).  Bibliography. 


“Relentlessly  shocking,  these  explorations — 
fictional  and  otherwise — of  eroticism,  perversi¬ 
ty,  evil,  and  ugliness,  show  the  Marauis  de 
Sade  at  his  best.  .  .  .  Many  American  readers, 
particularly  in  public  libraries,  will  recoil  in 
horror  from  the  unparalleled  frankness  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  situation.  A  relatively  few  others 
will  rejoice  that  at  last  an  American  edition 
of  the  uncomparable  Marquis  is  available.  For 
only  very  large  public  and  very  liberal  academic 
collections.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:5620  N  15  ’66  70w 
“Because  of  the  wide  selection  of  genres  rep¬ 
resented,  conclusions  about  Sade  as  a  writer 
may  be  drawn  more  easily  from  this  volume 
than  the  previous  one  [The  Complete  Justine, 
BRD  1966],  It  contains  the  finest  work  yet  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  divine  Marquis,  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir’s  penetrating  essay,  ‘Must  We  Burn  Sade?’, 
‘Florville  and  Courval,’  Sade’s  strongest  tale 
and  the  one  in  which  his  peculiar  flair  for  irony 
may  best  be  seen;  and  the  exhaustive  (and  ex¬ 
hausting)  work  which  is  often  considered 


to  be  his  most  important,  ‘The  120  Days  of 
Sodom.’  .  .  .  Other  volumes,  of  Sade’s  work 
provide  translations  couched  in  a  more  mod¬ 
ern  idiom  and  are  truer  to  the  author’s  spirit 
than  the  rather  purple  and  Victorian  renderings 
of  this  volume.  .  .  .  Yet,  all  in  all,  this,  is  a  re¬ 
markably  well  ordered  and  finely  conceived  vol¬ 
ume.”  Alex  Szogyi  „„  _ _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  N  27  ’66  lOOOw 


SADE,  DON  ATI  EN  ALPHONSE  FRANQOiS. 

comte,  called  marquis  de.  Selected  letters: 
pref.  by  Gilbert  Ldly;  tr.  by  W.  J.  Strachan; 
ed.  by  Margaret  Crosland.  188p  $8.50  October 
house 

846  •  66-11392 

“This  volume  comprises  32  letters  written  by 
the  Marquis  de  Sade  between  1777  and  1794. 
Most  of  them  are  from  the  group  discovered  by 
M.  L61y  in  1948  which  were  written  by  the 
Marquis,  chiefly  to  his  wife,  during  his  early 
years  of  imprisonment  in  Vincennes  and  the 
Bastille.”  (Library  J) 


“[These  letters  are]  fascinating  examples  of 
epistolary  prose,  explications  of  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  brilliant  mind,  and  documents  of 
prison  life  before  and  during  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  .  .  .  [They]  were  not  intended  for 
publication  and  they  are  the  better  for  it.  For 
most  public  and  college  libraries.”  Dorothy 
Curley 

Library  J  91:1425  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
Time  87:108  Mr  4  ’66  850w 


SADIE,  STANLEY,  jt.  auth.  Great  operas  in  sy¬ 
nopsis.  See  Jacobs,  A. 


SAGAN,  CARL,  jt.  auth.  Intelligent  life  in  the 
universe.  See  Shklovskii,  I.  S. 


SAGAN,  FRANQOISE.  La  chamade;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Robert  Westhoff.  156p  $3.95 
Dutton 

66-21294 

“Lucile,  a  beautiful  woman  of  thirty,  shares 
the  luxurious  apartment  of  her  wealthy  pro¬ 
tector,  Charles.  Lucile  may  occasionally  betray 
Charles,  yet  she  is  really  fond  of  him.  In  their 
Paris  milieu  where  amoral  enjoyment  depends 
on  expensive  luxuries,  Lucile  lives  for  the 
pleasures  of  each  day  until  she  meets  the 
young  editor  Antoine,  who  is  the  .  .  .  com¬ 
panion  of  a  fashionable  older  woman.  .  .  . 
Lucile  and  Antoine  become  lovers.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:159  D  ’66  200w 

Best  Sell  26:318  N  15  ’66  170w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  27  '66 

320w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:128  D  ’66  180w 


‘Mile.  Sagan  has  often  been  praised  for  her 
ability  to  portray  contemporary  French  society, 
particularly  the  milieu  of  the  rich,  the  bored, 
and  the  uselessly  intelligent.  But  she  deserves 
attention  for  her  timelessness  even  more  than 
for  her  contemporaneity.  Her  current  story, 
like  all  her  best  ones,  is  a  classically  simple 
tale  of  love  and  love’s  evanescence.  .  .  .  For 
all  public  and  college  libraries.”  Dorothy  Cur¬ 
ley 

Library  J  91:4702  O  1  ’66  lOOw 


iviue.  &agan  nas  not  only  acmeved  a  subtle 
fusion  of  style  and  content  but  has  moved 
towards  a  more  reflective  maturity — a  mat¬ 
urity  reminiscent,  in  its  bitter-sweet  quality, 
of  her  ,  literary  progenitor,  Colette.  .  .  .  Trans¬ 
lated  literally,  a  chamade  is  a  signal  by  drum 
or  trumpet,  inviting  an  enemy  to  a  parley. 
The  title  would  have  suited  other  iSagan 
novels:  and  the  central  figure  is  the  same 
charismatic  enchantress  who  first  appeared  as 
^OTT-,te?!?^Se  9eclle  ,?f  ‘Bonjour  Tristesse’ 
[BRD  1955].  In  Lucile,  the  heroine  of  the 
present  work,  she  has  metamorphosed  into  a 
30-year-old  sprite  whose  ‘only  form  of  morality 
was  an  avoidance  of  self-deceit’  coupled  with 
an  unspoiled  enthusiasm  for  the  material 
things  of  life.”  Patricia  MacManus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  13  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Maeve  Brennan 

New  Yorker  42:66  D  24  ’66  700w 
Newsweek  68:114  N  14  '66  140w 
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Reviewed  by  Dorrie  Pagones 

Sat  R  49:63  N  12  '66  650w 


“[The  story]  is  deadest  when  it  slips  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets  or  circulates  among  the 
Cocos  and  Bijous  of  the  cocktail  set,  more 
lively  when  Lucile  is  trying  to  he  responsible 
and  do  some  work.  It  is  good  to  come  across 
a  committed  defence  of  laziness  even  if  it  is 
the  idea  that  appeals  rather  than  its  sterile  in¬ 
carnation  here.  The  translation  is  a  clumsy 
one.” 

TLS  p974  O  27  '66  170w 


SAGAR,  KEITH.  The  art  of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
266p  il  $8.50;  pa  $2.45  Cambridge 

S28  Lawrence.  David  Herbert  66-10086 

The  author  "sees  Lawrence’s  creative  life  as 
falling  into  four  distinct  phases:  a  period  of 
gradual  discovery  and  growth;  a  period  of 
mature  achievement:  a  phase  of  moral  and 
artistic  uncertainty,  even  desperation;  and  a 
regeneration  to  a  new  art  and  vision  .  .  .  not 
only  in  the  fiction,  but  also  in  the  non-fic- 
tional  prose,,  poems,  and  even  paintings. 
.  .  .  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  .  .  .  chronology 
dating  the  works  of  the  years  in  question  in 
order  of  composition.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexes  of  Lawrence  s  works. 
General  index. 


“Dr.  Sagar  of  Manchester  University  offers 
a  comprehensive  view  of  Lawrence  as  critic, 
playwright,  novelist,  poet,  short-story  writer, 
and  traveller.  The  work  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  more  specialized  studies  of  Lawrence’s 
fiction,  criticism  and  intellectual  orientation 
which  have  appeared  recently.  .  .  .  Especially 
attractive  about  the  book  is  Dr.  Sugar's  will¬ 
ingness  to  analyze  and  apply  Lawrence  s  own 
comments  about  his  writing  to  the  wntmg. 
This  work  represents  a  major  step  towards  a 
solid  assessment  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  novelist,  but  the  writer.”  T.  F.  Simms 
Library  J  91:2846  Je  1  66  130w 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:18  J1  1  66  500w 
“Dr.  Sagar’s  [work],  despite  an  imposing 
title,  is  frankly  a  piece  of  book-making.  He 
has  a  few  good  points,  especially  on  .the  lat§ 
stories,  but  nothing  like  enough  to  give  good 
reason  for  the  existence  of  his  book,  which 
consists  largely  of  scanty  critical  sketches  and 
tends  to  substitute  airily  generalized  applause 
for  hard  thinking  and  serious  analysis,  so 
making  it  hard  to  understand  why  its  author 
values  Lawrence  so  highly  as  apparently  he 
does.  In  short  Dr.  Sagar  has  nothmg  that  can 
be  caUed^theme.’^  ^  ^  ^ 


SAHGAL,  NAYANTARA.  This  time  of  morn¬ 
ing  223p  $4.50  Norton 

65-25939 


“As  the  story  opens,  Rakesh  has  just  re¬ 
turned  home  [to  India]  after  six  years  abroad. 
He  is  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  is  assigned 
to  a  new  department  in  the  Ministry  under 
Kalyan  Sinha,  Advisor  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
renews  his  friendship  with  Rashmi,  whom  he 
has  known  and  loved  since  childhood.  Her 
father.  Kailas,  represents  one  faction  of  the 
ruling  Congress  party,  with  Kalyan  the  strong 
man  of  the  opposing  faction.  ...  Rashmi  be- 
comes  involved  in  an  affair  with  Neil  Berensen, 
Tanl  architect,  ...  [who]  is  married  but 
separated  from  his  wife.  Disputes  over  the 
organization  and  meaning  of  the  Peace  Institute 
and  religious  unrest  .  .  .  bring  political  Prob¬ 
lems  .  .  •  Rashmi  [parts  from  Neil  and] 

leaves  Delhi  with  her  parents.  .  .  .  There  is 
if  hint  that  perhaps  .she  and  Rakesh  will  meet 
and  .  .  .  deepen  their  friendship.  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’C.  Moriarty 

Best  Sell  25:466  Mr  15  ’66  600w 

"This  novel  really  doesn’t  tell  a  story.  .  .  . 
Oddly  enough  in  portraying  agency  life  Miss 
Sahgal  is  neglecting  a  minor  gift  for  creating 
characters.  By  forcing  her  often  believable 
people  into  the  framework  of  her  expositions, 
she  vitiates  her  effects,  and  the  aimlessness  of 
administrative  life  is  almost  too  successfully 
delineated,  so  much  so.  that,  the  book  misses 
fire.  However,  she  is  intelligent,  and  if  not 
Quite  a  novelist,  she  does,  supply  a  surface 
view  of  Indian  political  affairs  that  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  western  readers.  Recom¬ 


mended  for  libraries  maintaining  collections 
in  commonwealth  fictions.”  C.  W.  Mann 
Library  J  91:717  F  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:329  S  3  ’65  290w 


“The  dust  jacket  tells  of  the  intention:  ‘Kal¬ 
yan  and  .  .  .  Kailas  [represent]  the  two  totally 
opposed  trends  within  the  ruling  Congress 
Party.  The  struggle  of  these  two  men  and  their 
sympathizers  and  supporters  provides  a  broad 
framework  for  this  rich,  multifaceted  novel.’ 
Sadly,  it  doesn’t.  Nayantara  Sahgal’s  frame¬ 
work  has  no  more  strength  or  breadth  than  a 
gossip  column.  .  .  .  There  are  dreadful  faults 
of  construction  and  technique.  .  .  .  Most  of 
these  troubles  could  have  been  avoided  if  Mrs. 
Sahgal  had  written  her  own  story  of  her  own 
times,  and  written  it  straight.  But  she  has  not, 
and  the  book’s  sole  merit  is  as  a  guessing 
game.”  John  Masters 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  F  27  '66  600w 


“It  is  [the]  Delhi  of  much- travelled  govern¬ 
ment  employees  pursuing  their  private  ends  in 
a  setting  of  comfortable  well-heeled  social 
gatherings  or  momentary,  intoxicating  crisis, 
that  Mrs.  Sahgal  displays  so  intimately  and 
wittily  in  her  new  novel.  It  is  a  world  she 
knows  better  than  any  Indian  likely  to  write 
novels,  since  her  uncle  was  Nehru  and  her 
mother  Mrs.  Pandit.  To  the  outsider  she  may 
appear  almost  [parochial].  .  .  .  Interleaved  with 
a  remarkably  enlightening  panorama  of  public 
life  are  glimpses  of  how  Delhi  seduces  and  sad¬ 
dens  private  lives.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Sahgal  delicately 
balances  affection  and  satirical  candour,  so  that 
her  novel  never  appears  intended  to  shock  or 
placate.  ...  If  her  novel  is  somehow  untidy 
and  patchy,  this  is  because  she  has  tried  to  be 
a  camera  of  cause  and  effect  rather  than  a 
manipulator  of  the  scene.” 

TLS  p693  Ag  12  ’65  440w 


SAID,  BESH1R  MOHAMMED.  The  Sudan; 

crossroads  of  Africa;  with  an  introd.  by  Colin 
Legum.  238p  $7.50  Dufour 
962.4  Sudan — History  66-10826 

A  study  of  “modern  Sudan,  Africa’s  largest 
nation,  [which]  was  created  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Egypt  in  1899.  Formed  on 
political  rather  than  ethnic  lines  it  brought 
into  irreconcilable  combination  a  Muslim  Arab¬ 
ic  north  with  a  Christianized  and  English- 
speaking  African  Negroid  south.  Since  becom¬ 
ing  independent  in  1953  the  many  divisive  fac¬ 
tors  between  the  two  sections  have  intensi¬ 
fied.”  (Library  J)  Appended  are  various  offi¬ 
cial  documents  illustrating  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Northern  and  Southern  Sudan.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  O.  Collins 

Am  Hist  R  72:254  O  ’66  500w 
Choice  3:351  Je  ’66  160w 
“In  1955  the  first  all-Sudanese  government 
was  faced  with  a  mutiny  of  southern  troops. 
.  .  .  The  southern  Sudanese  were  disgusted  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  Sudanese  takeover  from  the  de¬ 
parting  British,  they  had  got  hardly  any 
posts.  Mr  Said  is  utterly  fair  in  admitting  the 
southerners’  grievance  and  the  northerners’  ini¬ 
tial  blunder  in  appearing  as  colonisers  them¬ 
selves.  But  he  sadly  exaggerates  the  part  of 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  fomenting  the  se¬ 
cessionary  movement  that  again  plunged  the 
south  in  violence  in  1963.  His  record  of  these 
subsequent  years  of  southern  revolt  and  north¬ 
ern  attempts  to  suppress  it  is  confined  to  de¬ 
ploring  the  writings  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
though  biased  [is]  extremely  valuable  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sensitive  northerner’s  point  of  view.” 
Economist  218:514  F  5  ’66  300w 
“This  book,  by  a  leading  Sudanese  journalist, 
is  a  balanced  and  fair  assessment  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  both  sides,  the  issues,  problems  and 
difficulties.  It  is  also  a  reasoned  plea  to  both 
to  forget  the  bitter  past  and  to  work  for  a 
viable  unity.  .  .  .  Primarily  for  the  serious 
student.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:1418  Mr  15  ’66  140w 
“Despite  his  publishers’  claims  on  his  behalf, 
Mr.  Said  must  be  summarily  dismissed.  Far 
from  being  ‘a  revealing  and  authoritative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sudan  since  the  Second  World  War’, 
his  book  is  little  more  than  a  pot-pourri  of 
council-meeting  records:  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  and  Secretariat  and  government  circulars 
served  up  as  a  barely  disguised  propaganda 
exercise.  .  .  .  [Mr.  K.  D.  D.  Henderson,  Sudan 
Republic,  BRD  1966]  is  a  far  weightier  apolo¬ 
gist  for  the  new  Republic.” 

TLS  p679  J1  28  ’66  390w 
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ST  JOHN,  ROBERT.  Roll  Jordan  roll  ;the  life 
story  of  a  river  and  its  people.  426p  map 
$5.95  Doubleday 

956.9  Jordan  River  65-23798 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  19  bb 
40w 

"A  wonderful  volume  (albeit  very  solid)  to 
possess  and  to  peruse  at  leisure.  For  the 
special  reader.^”  j  91;10g6  p  15  ,66  80w  [YA] 


ST  JOHN-STEVAS,  NORMAN,  ed.  Bagehot’s 
historical  essays.  See  Bagehot,  W. 


ST  JOHN-STEVAS,  NORMAN, 
lected  works  of  Walter  Bagehot. 
W. 


ed.  The  col- 
See  Bagehot, 


ST  JOHNS,  ADELA  ROGERS. 

444p  $5.95  Doubleday 


Tell  no  man. 
66-11726 


This  novel  centers  around  “the  religious 
experience  of  a  Chicago  investment  specialist, 
[Hank  Gavin],  who  becomes  a  clergyman  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mystic  awakening.  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“The  author  speaks  knowingly  of  sports  and 
of  her  friendship  with  sports  writers, .  but 
almost  every  page  of  this  novel  proclaims  it 
was  written  by  a  woman.  There  are  forebod¬ 
ings,  warnings — and  all  women’s  clothes 
warrant  full  descriptions.  ...  A  didactic, 
logorrheic,  but  solid  and  human  book,  despite 
its  emphasis  on  the  sensational  in  religion.” 
W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:672  My  7  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Tremonti 

Best  Sell  25:466  Mr  15  ’66  1300w 


“Mrs.  St.  Johns,  who  is  no  narrowly  orthodox 
believer,  implies  that  her  narrator’s  spiritual 
omniscience  is  due  to  her  familiarity  with  the 
teachings  of,  among  others,  Albert  Einstein, 
Bea  Lillie,  Walter  Kerr,  Rebecca  West,  Billy 
Graham,  Jakob  Boehme,  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  .  .  .  and  ‘Jerry’  Salinger.  As  an  artist, 
her  antecedents  are  sports  reporters  turned 
storytellers  (Ring  Lardner,  Paul  Gallico,  Run¬ 
yon  .  .).  Everything  that  is  weak  and  self- 
indulgent  in  Salinger’s  work  is  echoed  with 
appalling  fidelity  in  Tell  No  Man — the  unend¬ 
ing  chattiness,  the  instant  mysticism  .  .  . 

even  the  Fat  Lady.  .  .  .  This  is  a  perfectly 
dreadful  book.”  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  10  ’66  650w 


“A  well-constructed  story,  the  tension  rises 
steadily  to  the  melodramatic  climax.  Mellie  is 
well  portrayed  but  Hank  [her  husband]  re¬ 
mains  a  thesis  rather  than  a  person.  Unless 
there  are  too  many  Biblical  allusions,  too  much 
philosophy,  and  too  many  long  quotations,  the 
presence  of  an  interesting  subject,  a  tight  plot, 
luxurious  backgrounds  and  some  sex  (not 
explicit)  should  make  it  popular  in  public  li¬ 
braries,  especially  with  women  readers.” 
Elizabeth  Thalxnan 

Library  J  91:717  F  1  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  10  '66  230w 
Time  87:112  Je  24  ’66  160w 


SAISSELIN,  R-  G.  Taste  in  eighteenth  century 
France:  critical  reflections  on  the  origins  of 
aestheirs :  or.  An  apology  for  amateurs.  161p 
$5  Syracuse  univ.  press 
701.17  Esthetics.  Eighteenth  century 

65-23460 

A  study  “of  French  18th-century  thinking 
on  taste,  narticularly  in  the  works  of  Fonten- 
elle.  Du  Bos,  Batteux,  De  Piles,  as  well  as 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot. 
.  .  .  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  German- 
English  theories  and  French.  [The  author  seeks 
to  establish]  the  importance  of  the  Battle  of 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  the  classic  (absolute) 
and  historic  traditions  in  aesthetics,  and  the 
tension  (nature-rea.son)  rococo,  and  neoclassic 
styles  in  a  comprehension  of  French  aesthetic 


thought.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index.  _ 

“A  nicely  concentrated  study  (with  no  pre¬ 
tense  to  complete  review).  .  .  .  Saisselin  anal¬ 
yzes  objectively  Kant’s  philosophic  approach 
and  writes  with  authority,  measure,  and  in  a 
pleasing  style.  His  apology  for  amateurs  .  is 
well  developed.  Suitable  for  reasonably  sophis¬ 
ticated  readers  and  should  invite  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion.  Chojce  3;131  Ap  >66  110w 

“A  specialist  in  the  French  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  known  for  his  writings  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  honnete  homme  in  the  Age  of  En¬ 
lightenment,  Dr.  Saisselin  is  ideally  equipped  to 
discuss  the  varied  aspects  of  artistic  taste  in 
Voltaire’s  era.  Warning  us  at  the  outset  not  to 
expect  a  conventional  systematized  study  of 
aesthetic  doctrines,  the  author  approaches  his 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  informality,  evocative  of 
the  French  gentlemen  amateurs  he  admires. 
.  .  .  Saisselin  deplores  the  ultimate  involve¬ 
ment  of  philosophers  in  artistic  matters,  .  be¬ 
lieving  that  theorists,  from  Kant  to  Cassirer, 
have  contributed  little  to  our  understanding 
of  taste  and  beauty.  .  .  .  For  the  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,  Saisselin  has  thoughtfully  pro¬ 
vided  translations  of  all  passages  quoted  in 
French,  and  the  appended  bibliographical  notes 
offer  valuable  orientation  to  speciaiist  and  lay¬ 
man  alike.  The  book  achieves  a  subtle  and 
lucid  analysis  of  aesthetic  attitudes  during  a 
vital  moment  in  Western  thought,  and  it  is 
recommended  reading  for  all  who  are  on  the 
side  of  taste.”  R.  W.  Kretsch 

J  Aesthetics  24:596  summer  ’66  750w 


SAKAMOTO,  KAZUYA.  Japanese  toys;  playing 
with  history;  phot,  by  Kiyoshi  Sonobe;  orig¬ 
inal  text  by  Kazuya  Sakamoto;  tr.  &  adapted 
by  Charles  A.  Pomeroy.  516p  $17.50  Tuttle 
745.59  Toys  65-23711 

A  “survey  of  Japanese  folk  toys.  Almost  400 
full-page  photographs  and  12  color  plates  are 
included.  Toys  are  grouped  by  six  districts  of 
Japan:  Tohoku,  Kanto,  Chubu,  Kinki,  Chugo- 
ku  and  Shikoku,  and  Kyushu.  There  are  ex¬ 
planations  for  each  toy  photographed.  Mr.  Sa¬ 
kamoto  is  now  a  director  of  the  Japanese 
Rustic  Toys  Club.  He  also  teaches  how  to  make 
toys.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  entrancing  book  .  .  .  should  be  added 
to  college  and  university  collections  of  art  and 
history.” 

Best  Sell  25:473  Mr  15  ’66  280w 
“A  comprehensive  survey.  .  .  .  [Credit  should] 
go  to  the  photographer.  This  is  a  beautiful  book 
to  look  at,  and  is  for  those  libraries  serving 
readers  who  are  interested  in  folk-crafts.” 
Ma.kiko  Doi 

Library  J  91:242  Ja  15  ’66  90w 
“This  is  an  ideal  book  about  toys — few  words, 
lots  of  pictures.  Charles  A.  Pomeroy,  obvious¬ 
ly  a  believer  in  the  Oriental  adage  that  one 
you-know-what  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these 
other  things,  has  eased  his  translation  prob¬ 
lem  and  omitted  most  of  the  original  text.  What 
is  necessary  remains:  a  brief,  articulate  in¬ 
troduction,  sectional  maps  and  short  notes  on 
each  plate  that  give  a  clue  to  the  cultural 
and  historical  implications  of  Japanese  toys. 
The  394  full-page  photographs  .  .  .  need  no 
translation.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  23  ’66  lOOw 


SALIBI,  K.  S.  The  modem  history  of  Lebanon. 
227p  il  maps  $6.50  Praeger 
956.92  Lebanon— -History  65-14186 

This  work  surveys  “the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Lebanon  essentially  from  the  reign  of 
the  Shihabis  (17th  century)  down  to  the  landing 
of  the  American  Marines  in  1958.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index.' 


Reviewed  by  S.  N.  Fisher 

Am  Hist  R  72:251  O  ’66  300w 
“Professor  Salibi’s  own  viewpoint  regarding 
the  1958  civil  war  is  clear  from  his  account.  Al¬ 
though  appearing  to  be  objective,  he  overlooks 
many  of  the  fine  points,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  a  grasp  of  the  true  picture  in 
1958.  He  would  leave  readers  with  the  over¬ 
simplified  image  of  a  struggle  in  which  the 
Lebanese  government  was  fighting  rebel 
groups  backed  by  a  Soviet  Union-oriented 
Nasser.  Although  he  mentions  that  ’United  Na¬ 
tions  observers  were  sent  to  report  on  the  si- 
uation,’  he  fails  to  notify  the  reader  that  the 
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observers  found  little  if  any  evidence  of  foreign 
backing  for  the  Lebanese  rebels.”  Lon  Peretz 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:186  J1  ’66  450w 
‘‘By  far  the  best  short  account  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  modern  Lebanon  to  appear  in  any 
language,  written  by  one  of  Lebanon’s  lead¬ 
ing  historians  .  .  .  [this  maintains]  the  excel¬ 
lent  standard  and  focus  of  the  Praeger  Asia- 
Africa  Series.  .  .  .  While  historically  oriented, 
Salibi  portrays  skillfully,  accurately,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  the  social  and  economic  forces  under¬ 
lying  the  evolution  of  the  confessional  basis 
of  modern  Lebanon’s  polity.  Completely  super¬ 
sedes  Ziadeh’s  Syria  and  Lebanon  [BKD  1957] 

.  .  .  and  the  relevant  chapters  in  Hitti’s  Leb¬ 
anon  in  History  IBRD  1958]  .  .  .  and  is  more 
meaningful  than  Longrigg’s  Syria  and  Lebanon 
Under  French  Mandate  [BRD  I960].” 

Choice  3:68  Mr  ’66  150w 
“[This  is  a]  clear  and  beautifully  written 
book.  .  .  .  Professor  Salibi’s  outstanding  feat 
is  the  skill  with  which  he  weaves  the  warp 
and  woof  of  religious  and  social  discord  be¬ 
tween  a  medley  of  contestants,  and  blends  in 
the  machinations  not  only  of  European  con¬ 
suls  but  also  of  Catholic  fathers,  Protestant 
missionaries  and  Orthodox  priests.  .  .  .  One 
gap  in  the  story  is  Professor  Salibi’s  omis¬ 
sion  to  explain  France’s  reasons  for  creating 
Greater  Lebanon  in  1920.  .  .  .  His  summary  of 
Lebanese  politics  since  the  First  World  War 
is  not  only  succinct  but  tactful.  .  .  .  He  has 
made  an  excellent  addition  to  a  series  that 
has  already  set  a  high  standard  in  the  writing 
of  contemporary  history  for  the  common  read¬ 
er.” 

TLS  p931  O  21  ’65  600w 


SALINGER,  MARGARETTA.  French  painting: 
the  seventeenth  century.  48p  $8.95  McGraw 
759.4  Painting,  French — History.  Paintings, 
French  65-19417 

“Miss  Salinger  of  New  York’s  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  points  out  how  deeply  the  17  th 
century  French  painters  were  influenced  by 
the  Italian  painters,  particularly  by  Caravag¬ 
gio,  Raphael,  and  the  Venetians.  .  .  .  The 
choice  of  slides  represents  17  different  paint¬ 
ers,  some  of  them  not  too  well  known  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic:  but  there  are  three  works 
of  Georges  de  la  Tour,  four  of  Nicolas  Poussin, 
two  of  Louis  le  Nain  and  two  by  Claude  Lor- 
rain.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Latest  addition  to  the  Color  Slide  Program 
of  the  World’s  Art,  this  volume  with  its  24 
carefully  chosen  color  slides  continues  the  ex¬ 
cellence  established  in  the  previous  volumes. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  several  of  the 
slides  have  been  made  from  collections  not 
readily  available  to  the  average  tourist  in¬ 
terested  in  art.  The  museums  of  Nancy,  Lijon, 
Arras,  as  well  as.  of  course,  the  Louvre  and 
the  Metropolitan  are  well  represented.” 

Best  Sell  25:414  F  1  ’66  120w 


“In  a  popular  text  [the  author]  explains  the 
trends  and  individual  works.  The  slides  are 
very  satisfactory.  .  .  .  [This  volume]  will  appeal 
to  the  general  public  interested  in  art,  and  to 
students,  and  will  serve  well  as  [a  visual  aid].” 
J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:1404  Mr  15  ’66  200w 


SALINGER,  PIERRE.  With  Kennedy.  391p  ol 
$5 . 95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  U  S. — 
Politics  and  government  66-17423 

Describes  his  role  “as  press  secretary  and 
close  friend  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Democratic  primary  through 
the  Presidential  years.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Reviewed  bv  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  115:390  O  1  ’66  lOOOw 
“The  book  lacks  the  sweep  of  the  magisterial 
accounts  by  Arthur  Schlesinger  [A  Thousand 
Days,  BRD  1965]  and  Theodore  Sorensen  [Ken¬ 
nedy.  BRD  1965],  Salinger  never  influenced 
policy  and  makes  no  pretense  to  having  shaped 
history.  The  value  of  his  narrative,  however, 
arises  precisely  from  the  independence  of  his 
perspective.  Salinger  has  the,  detachment  of  an 
observer,  loval  to  his  chief  .but  unobsessed  by 
any  need  to  justify  a  particular  position.  He 
write  candidly  .  .  .  and  he  knows  how  to  tell 
a  good  story.  .  .  There  is1  a  nice  picture .  of 
the  efforts  of  the  President’s  family  to  main¬ 
tain  some  degree  of  privacy.  .  .  .  But  the  focus 
of  the  work  is  on  diplomacy.  In  those  years 
when  the  peace  of  the  world  repeatedly  hung 


in  the  balance.  Salinger  was  drawn  somewhat 
unexpectedly  into  service  as  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev.  .  .  .  [His 
account]  is  fascinating.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  218:133  S  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  T.  IT.  Scully 

Best  Sell  26:247  O  1  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Fairlie 

Book  Week  p2  S  11  ’66  1400w 
Choice  3:954  D  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Cahn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  8 
70  Ow 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:131  O  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  91:3709  Ag  ’66  310w 
Library  J  91:6223  D  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Russell 

Nat  R  18:1052  O  18  ’66  1550w 
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Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Childs 

New  Repub  155:16  S  10  ’66  1300w 
“Unfortunately,  [an]  air  of  likable  fun  is 
the  major  trouble  with  Mr.  Salinger’s  book,  just 
as  it  was  one  of  his  major  troubles  as  press 
secretary.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salinger,  naturally  and 

rightly,  makes  much  of  his  accomplishments 
as  press  secretary.  .  .  .  He  opened  up  the  news 
conference  to  live  television — with  the  sure 
instinct  that  J.  F.  K.  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
star  in  the  new  medium.  .  .  .  He  improved  the 
access  and  briefing  of  foreign  correspondents 
working  in  this  country,  with  an  eye  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  overseas  ‘image.’  He  brought  con¬ 
siderable  coordination  into  the  work  of  the 
Government’s  public  information  officers.  .  . 
These  were  not  minor  innovations,  and  they 
give  Mr.  Salinger  good  credentials  as  an  expert 
on  communications  [and]  image- making.  .  .  . 
But  who  knows  who  may  some  day  he  at  the 
controls  of  the  awesome  ‘communications’  that 
Mr.  Salinger  did  so  much  to  expand?  .  .  .  This 
is  a  matter  of  singular  importance  that  is 
little  understood.  It  embraces  many  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  the  one  Mr.  Salinger  emphasizes. 
One  almost  wishes  that  ...  he  had  written 
exclusively  to  this  point.”  Tom  Wicker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  S  11  ’66  2000w 
New  Yorker  42:238  S  24  ’66  210w 
Newsweek  68:110  S  12  ’66  600w 


‘‘Do  not  be  put  off  by  the  first  few  chapters 
of  this  book.  They  offer  the  standard  slick- 
magazine  coverage  of  White  House  personal¬ 
ities  .  .  .  the  pages  are  studded  with  minor 
exaggerations,  grammatical  slips  .  .  .  trivia, 
and  repetitions.  .  .  .  The  book  comes  alive  when 
Pierre  Salinger  turns  to  his  own  White  House 
role.  He  reports  in  detail  on  the  fascinating 
and  sometimes  excruciating  problems  that  a 
press  secretary  faces.  He  tells  with  relish  and 
dismay  of  his  efforts  to  mediate  between  White 
House  correspondents  and  his  chief.  .  .  The 
author  deals  at  length  with  the  issue  of  ‘news 
management’  ...  in  a  long  and  thoughtful 
discussion.  .  .  .  [Pierre  Salinger’s]  honest 

account  of  the  difficulties  as  he  saw  them  will 
be  indispensable  reading  for  anyone  concerned 
with  the  role  of  a  free  press  during  cold  war.” 
J.  M.  Burns 

Sat  R  49:25  S  3  ’66  750w 


SALISBURY,  HARRISON  E.  Russia:  a  New 
York  times  byline  book.  144p  $3.95 :  pa  $1.65 
Atheneum  pubs. 

947  Russia — History.  Russia — Politics  and 
government — 1917-  65-27494 

This  “volume  is  part  of  a  series  intended  to 
acquaint  the  high  school  student  and  general 
reader  with  selected  areas  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
[The]  topics  include  the  government,  economy, 
society,  intellectual  life,  foreign  policy,  the 
Soviet- Chinese  split,  and  worldwide  Commu¬ 
nism.  [The  author]  gives  a  brief  historical 
treatment  of  each  topic,  after  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  present  state  and  future  prospects.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:333  Je  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  90:4790  N  1  ’65  200w 


“A  tough,  perceptive  analysis  of  present-day 
Russia,  its  dissatisfactions,  power  struggles, 
political  maneuverings.  Salisbury  writes  with  a 
strong  point  of  view,  making  harsher  judg¬ 
ments  than  in  his  recent  survey  of  Russia  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  (‘Nations  Today  Series’) 
[BRD  1965.  which]  .  .  .  should  also  he  con¬ 
sidered  for  its  broader,  more  expanded  cover- 

Library  J  91:450  Ja  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
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SALISBURY,  H.  E. — Continued 
“When  he  deals  with  the  Russia  he  knows 
best  from  years  of  personal  observation  and 
study,  Mr.  Salisbury’s  brief  sketches  are  en¬ 
lightening  and  provocative.  His  succinct  anal¬ 
yses  of  present-day  social  conditions,  political 
developments  since  Stalin’s  death,  persistent 
economic  problems,  and  the  revolt  of  the  new 
intelligentsia  bring  order,  clarity,  and  logic  to 
what  is  inherently  a  complex  senes  of  phenom¬ 
ena.  Similarly,  an  excellent  little  _  chapter  on 
'The  Many  Gospels  of  Communism’  is  one  ot  the 
best  summaries  to  be  found  anywhere  of  the 
causes  and  repercussions  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Stalinist  empire  after  1953  and  of  the 
Sino- Soviet  rift.  .  .  .  What  this  small  volume 
lacks  in  depth  is  balanced  by  its#  infonnative- 
ness,  clarity,  and  eminent  readability.  Sidney 
Heitmansat  R  49 ;34  Ja  15  ,g6  500w 


gether  the  contexts  of  Wordsworth; s  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  memory,  the  continuity  of  the 
self,  and  the  ‘personal  time’— the  personal 
past’ — of  his  poetrv.  .  .  ..  Having  established 
his  general  approach  in  an  introductory  chapter. 
[Mr.  Salvesen]  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Picturesque  values  and  principles  on 
Wordsworth’s  way  of  seeing  .  .  [and]  shows 

convincingly  that  the  object  of  Wordsworth  s 
use  of  memory  was  the  release  from  time;  the 
achievement  through  poetry  of  a  ‘passive  still¬ 
ness’  which  seems  both  to  be  within  time  and 
to  transcend  it.  .  .  .  The  question  of  literary 
criticism  which  Mr.  Salvesen,  if  not  quite 
begg'ing  it,  rather  side-steps  is:  how  much  is 
Wordsworth’s  personal  poetry  limited  by  its 
emotional  vividness  being  usually  confined  to 
these  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth?  .  .  . 
Mr.  Salvesen’s  own  uncertainties  as  a  critic 
come  out  here.” 

TLS  p34  Ja  20  ’06  lOOOw 


SALK,  ERWIN  A.,  ed.  A  layman’s  guide  to 
Negro  history.  170p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Quadrangle 
bks. 

016.301451  Negroes— History— Bibliography 

66-11878 

This  compilation  includes  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  recordings,  song  books,  film  strips 
and  visual  materials  on  the  history  of  the 
Negro  in  America.  One  chapter  includes  a  list¬ 
ing  of  books  for  children  and  young  adults. 


“[The  listing]  is  admittedly  only  partial  and 
seeks  to  provoke  exploration.  The  items  .  .  . 
are  arranged  under  nineteen  maj'or  headings. 
The  specialists  will  quarrel  frequently  with 
Salk’s  categories  and  his  evaluations,  but  the 
book  is  intended  for  the  layman.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:431  S  ’66  50w 


“A  short  but  useful  guide.  .  .  .  Anyone  who 
asks  WHY  there  is  a  need  for  a  guide  to  Negro 
history  has  not  been  besieged,  on  all  levels,  by 
library  patrons  wanting  to  know  more  about 
America’s  ‘peculiar  problem.’  Recommended ,  for 
all  school  and  public  libraries.”  Richard  Griffin 
Library  J  91:3697  Ag  ’66  170w 


SALVESEN,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  landscape 
of  memory;  a  study  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 
207p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
821  Wordsworth,  William  66-11024 

This  “is  a  critical  study  of  memory  as 
Wordsworth’s  chief  poetic  mode.  .  .  .  [It] 

begins  with  a  theoretical  chapter  on  Time  and 
Nature  .  .  .  [and  studiesl  particular  poems  in 
the  light  of  the  focused  theme.  The  argument 
is  that  after  ‘The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone’  the 
action  of  memory  petal's  out,  ‘the  continuous 
presence  of  his  own  past’  is  gone.”  (New 
Statesman)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Salvesen’s  book  suffers  from  being  written 
without  due  attention  to  the  work  of  several 
prominent  Wordsworthians.  Over  a  third  is 
devoted  to  helpful  comparisons  to  other  writ¬ 
ers’  ideas  about  and  uses  of  memory,  but  what 
Salvesen  calls  the  picturesque,  the  sensuous, 
and  the  mystical  aspects  of  the  idea  of  memory 
in  Wordsworth’s  poetry  have  been  touched  on 
or  covered  by  Ferry,  Hartman,  Perkins,  and 
Weaver.  None  is  in  the  bibliography.  .  .  .  Not 
an  indispensable  study.” 

Choice  3:411  J1  ’66  120w 
Economist  217.1082  D  4  ’65  160w 
“Mr  Salvesen  is  a  very  acute  reader,  and  he 
has  plenty  to  sav  in  the  margin  of  his  main 
theme:  particularly  useful  comments,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  moral  significance  of  descriptive 
poetry  and  on  the  primacy  of  sight.  The  con¬ 
cern  with  memory  enables  Mr  Salvesen  to 
point  to  sources  of  unity  in  Wordsworth  which 
can  easily  be  ignored.  This  Is  the  chief  value 
of  his  book  .  .  .  [which]  seems  to  me  a  distinct 
success.”  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  70:834  N  26  ’65  220w 
“[This  book]  is  one  of  the  very  few  theses  I 
have  met  that  has  outgrown  the  limitations 
of  the  genre.  .  .  .  The  argument  is  not  always 
easy  to  follow,  but  for  those  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  a  subtle  and  perceptive  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  peculiarly  Wordsworthian 
poetry  of  memory  this  is  the  book.”  F  W 
Bateson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:14  D  29  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  43:68  Je  11  ’66  80w 

“[Mr.  Salvesen]  is  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
ward  life  of  Wordsworth,  the  life  that  matters 
most  to  readers  of  his  poetry.  He  brings  to- 


SALWAY,  PETER.  The  frontier  people  of 
Roman  Britain.  286p  pi  maps  $11.50  Cam¬ 
bridge 

936  Great  Britain — History — To  1066.  Great 
Britain — Antiquities.  Rome— History — Em¬ 

pire,  $0  B.C.-476  A.D.  Excavations  (Arche¬ 
ology)  65-24881 

The  subject  of  this  “study  is  a  non-belliger¬ 
ent  population  .  .  .  that  lived  and  worked  in 
the  strongly  garrisoned  frontier  area  of  the 
province  [of  Roman  Britain].  .  .  .  The  core  of 
the  book  is  a  ...  description  and  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  civilian  sites  in  the  frontier 
region.  .  .  .  The  accounts  of  the  early 

antiquaries  and  the  results  of  ...  modern 
excavations  up  to  the  present  day  are  used, 
as  well  as  the  author’s  personal  investiga¬ 
tions.”  (TLS)  Appendix  includes  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  sculptures  relating  to  civilians. 
Bibliography.  Gazetteer  of  sites.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Turner 

Am  Hist  R  71:1304  J1  ’66  430w 


"[The  author]  has  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  ...  by  collecting  from  scattered  and 
often  unpublished  sources,  all  the  relevant  ma¬ 
terial  available  on  the  Romanized  civilians  and 
their  settlements  in  the  British  frontier  district. 
■  •  .  Valuable  for  the  specialist  for  the  analyses 
but  particularly  as  a  corpus  of  material  for 
further  study.” 

Choice  3:246  My  ’66  lOOw 


Line  auLiioi  j  nas  written  a  scnoiany 
monograph.  He  has  collected,  presented  and 
analyzed  the  fragmentary  evidence  for  civilian 
occupation  along  the  Roman  frontier.  Merely 
to  give  scholars  this  evidence  in  a  convenient 
form  is  a  great  service.  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
discussion  concerning  the  nature  and  validity 
of  the  evidence  will  not  be  of  interest  to  any¬ 
one  but  specialists  in  Roman  Britain.  For 
students  of  Rome  and  its  pi'ovinces.  the  more 
general  comments  and  conclusions  are  of 
interest.  Since  the  picture  is  still  so  frag¬ 
mentary  the  number  of  definitive  statements 
must  be  limited.”  S.  L.  Dyson 

Class  World  59:285  Ap  ’66  200w 
“In  identifying  vici  Dr.  Salway  is  commenda- 
bly  conservative.  Only  those  sites  are  admitted 
to.  his  list  which  have  yielded  unequivocal 
evidence  of  civil  settlement.  .  .  .  [There  are] 
succinct  analyses  of  the  various  elements  from 
which  _  the  civilian  population  was  derived,  of 
Jv,So+r®llsl?u§  oults,  of  the  trades  and  industries 
that  it  plied,  and  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  terrain  at  its  disposal  for  settlement. 
•••  the  concluding  chapter  judiciously 
assesses  the  _  place  of  the  north-British  civil 
?rf^,'2Uniiy  ln,  ,the  whole  imperial  system. 
,w?  e  .the  statements  about  third-century 
^  t,he  towns  and  villas  of  southern 
Britain  now  need  modification.) 

TLS  p!21  F  17  ’66  900w 


SAfyiACHoON.  JOSEPH.  The  armor  within  us; 
the  story  of  bone.  192p  il  $3.95  Rand  McNally 
611  Bones— Juvenile  literature.  Anatomy — 
Juvenile  literature  66-10943 

iT?a+pac^lson  ^he  story  of  advances 

a  large  e£to,^n°+'i!ledgt  about  our  skeleton  to 
St  targe  extent  through  people — some  already 
famous,  others  not  as  well  known  He  tel  1=  of 
responsible  for  significant  discoveries 
woSrtkerf^iowdat0^?'yVan<v,  °f  teams  of  laboratory 

'He?5™” 

e  ample,  a  man  who  has  lost  an  arm  may  grow 
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a  new  one.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grade  eight  and  up.” 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:175  Ag  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov  x"  ' 

Horn  Bk  42:731  D  ’66  150w 
“The  author  is  careful  to  define  terms  and 
his  writing  is  accurate  and  always  informative. 
Even  the  reader  with  very  little  background 
will  find  he  can  understand  this  excellent 
volume.  Constant  reference  to  the  history  of 
science  and  short  sketches  of  the  people  in¬ 
volved  keep  the  book  from  being  just  a  re¬ 
cital  of  facts.  A  fine  reference  tool.”  Judith 
Geller 

Library  J  91:1076  P  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“[This  book]  is  of  pertinence  to  all  biology 
students  and  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
bone  as  a  living  tissue  with  a  complex  meta¬ 
bolic  system.  The  book  could  have  been  im¬ 
proved  with  more  and  better  illustrations, 
specifically  in  relation  to  discussions  of  meta¬ 
bolism  and  structure,  and  the  diagrams  should 
have  had  more  adequate  labeling.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  are  poorly  reproduced.  The  writing  is 
a  little  heavy  but  clear,  and  the  author  has  in¬ 
cluded  an  excellent  glossary  of  technical  terms 
and  a  good  index.”  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:75  N  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  80w  [YA] 


SAMPSON,  RONALD  V.  The  psychology  of 
power.  247p  $4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

158  Power  (Social  sciences)  66-10771 

“The  heart  of  this  .  .  book  is  its  author’s 

conclusion  that  if  equality  is  to  develop  as  a 
genuine  social  and  intellectual  pattern  it  must 
be  based  on  equality  in  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  relations:  between  man  and  woman.  It 
is  the  urge  to  dominate  (and  its  opposite,  the 
tendency  to  submit)  that  R.  V.  Sampson  sees 
as  having  a  crippling  effect  on  human  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  Individual  case  studies  of 

such  figures  as  Elizabeth  Barrett,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Samuel  Butler  are  explored  to  re¬ 
veal  the  tensions  caused  by  masculine  and 
parental  dominance.  The  author  then  turns 
to  the  public  and  political  sphere.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“While  not  a  psychologist,  Sampson  none¬ 
theless  writes  with  psychological  acumen.  He 
is  sensitive  to  man’s  paradoxical  situation 
in  contemporary  life — the  painful  dichotomy 
between  opposing  values  and  conditioned  ‘life 
styles’ — and  his  need  to  reach  a  tenable 
synthesis  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  contradiction 
in  personal  and  social  affairs.  .  .  .  This  work 
is  essential  to  college  and  university  collections 
in  the  behavioral  sciences.” 

Choice  3:576  S  ’66  200w 

"Sampson  recognizes  the  dominant  theme  of 
power  and  authority  which  lies  beneath  the 
psychoanalytic  preoccupation  with  sex.  How¬ 
ever.  he  holds  that  psychoanalysis  ‘is  blind  to 
inequality  at  the  heart  of  the  sexual  relation¬ 
ship’  and  that  it  uncritically  accepts  the  so¬ 
cial  values  and  conflicts  of  the  middle  class. 
The  social  revolution  now  going  on  in  psy¬ 
chiatry  confirms  the  latter  judgment.  How¬ 
ever,  Sampson’s  passion  to  rid  the  world  of 
inequality  appears  to  blind  him  to  the  irre¬ 
ducible  ordinal  relationships  with  which  hu¬ 
manity  must  live  (man-woman,  parents-chil- 
dren,  siblings,  etc.).  .  .  .  There  are  hints  of 
[Augustine’s]  epistemology  in  Sampson’s  the¬ 
sis,  but  his  doctrine  of  man  prevents  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  relation  of  love  and  power.  .  .  . 
[The  book  contributes]  vital  perspectives  need¬ 
ed  in  the  development  of  a  science  of  man.” 

C.  R.  ®tQ1p]1r®gtfarl  century  83:778  Je  15  ’66  300w 

“An  inspiring  and  a  frightening  message. 
Highly  recommended.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:1433  Mr  15  ’66  120w 

“[This  book]  is  not  blindingly  original. 
Herbert  Marcuse’s  One  Dimensional  Man  IBRD 
1964]  is  a  more  thoroughgoing  and  brilliant 
attack  on  positivism  than  Sampson’s,  and 
Philip  Rieff’s  Freud,  The  Mind  of  the  Moralist 
[BRD  1959],  a  more  incisive  critique  of  the 
moral  and  political  implications  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  ...  Its  principal  importance  lies  .  .  . 
in  its  powerful  assault  on  the  moral  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  Sampson  has  not 
established  as  an  indisputable  fact  of  history 
that  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  but  the  hypothesis  certainly  merits 
consideration.  .  .  .  Whatever  else  it  may  be, 
The  Psychology  of  Power  is  an  important 


contribution  to  historical  analysis,  .  .  .  that 
quickens  our  sense  of  injustice  and  reminds 
us  of  the  degree  to  which  we  deceive  ourselves 
into  accepting  a  debased  moral  currency  as  if 
it  represented  a  real  standard  of  value.” 
Christopher  Lasch 

Nation  203:581  N  28  ’66  6500w 
Reviewed  by  Brand  Blanshard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  S  11  ’66  950w 


SAMUEL,  ALAN  E.  The  Mycenaeans  in  his¬ 
tory.  158p  il  maps  $4.95;  pa  $2.45  Prentice- 
Hall 

913.38  Mycenae  66-14701 

The  author,  an  assistant  professor  of  classics 
at  Yale,  says:  “This  book  ...  is  primarily 
a  history.  I  have  tried  to  place  in  these 
chapters  information  interesting  and  useful  to 
the  historian  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  student 
of  ancient  culture  in  general.  I  have  tried 
to  push  the  writing  of  Greek  history,  qua 
history,  back  to  the  beginnings  of  settlement 
on  the  Greek  mainland.  My  main  concern 
has  been  to  show  to  those  interested  in 
classical  civilization  the  major  developments 
and  the  kinds  of  societies  which  preceded  the 
Hellenic.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Since  Samuel  eschews  linking  his  study  to 
Homeric  evidence,  the  bones  of  the  narration 
lack  flesh  and  blood.  Neither  a  history  of 
the  Mycenaeans  nor  a  study  of  the 
Mycenaeans  in  history,  the  book  offers  allusive 
discussion  of  selected  major  aspects  of 
Mycenaean  culture  and  historical  events.  As  a 
work  for  supplying  the  student  with  the  back¬ 
ground  to  classical  Greece  it  hardly  arouses 
the  interest  which  Finley’s  The  World  of 
Odysseus  [BRD  1954]  can  create,  even  though 
the  latter  deals  with  a  later  age  from  an  angle 
far  different.  Well  illustrated.” 

Choice  3:836  N  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Mabel  Lang 

Class  World  60:164  D  ’66  300w 
“This  compact  treatment  of  those  fascinat¬ 
ing  Mycenaeans  .  .  .  [includes  a  description 
of]  the  religion,  art,  commerce,  and  political 
organization  of  the  civilization  which  most 
certainly  was  the  forerunner  of  the  classical 
Greeks.  .  .  .  Samuel  writes  in  a  lively,  un- 
pedantic  manner;  he  consistently  recalls  our 
debt  to  archaeologists.  The  maps  are  es¬ 
pecially  useful.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  the 
student  of  ancient  culture  in  general  in  larger 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 
Library  J  91:3422  J1  ’66  160w 


SAMUEL,  MAURICE.  Blood  accusation:  the 
strange  history  of  the  Beiliss  case.  286p  $5.95 
Knopf 

343  Beiliss,  Mendel.  Trials  66-10749 

“In  1911,  Mendel  Beiliss,  a  Jewish  workman, 
was  accused  in  Kiev  of  murdering  a  Christian 
boy  in  order  to  use  his  blood  for  the  making 
of  the  Passover  matzos.  .  .  .  The'  police  had 
leads  to  the  real  murderers,  but  implicated  a 
Jew  as  this  was  advantageous  for  anti-Semitic 
purposes.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Milton  Hindus 

Book  Week  pl4  S  18  '66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:128  O  ’66  90w 
“This  macabre  story  is  absorbingly  told  by 
a  master  writer.  Maurice  Samuel  has  long  been 
a  lucid  exponent  of  Jewish  values  and  of  the 
relation  between  Jews  and  Christians.  For  this 
work  he  has  scoured  most  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  sources  available  and  has  come  up 
with  an  admirable  synthesis.  ...  It  is  for  the 
layman,  for  the  scholar,  and  for  every  library.” 
William  Newman 

Library  J  91:4111  S  15  ’66  230w 
“A  superb  critic,  cultural  biographer  and 
translator,  Maurice  Samuel  ...  is  at  his  best 
in  the  interpretive,  polemic  and  analytic  roles 
this  study  requires.  When  his  materia]  gives 
him  elbow  room,  he  is  devastating.  .  .  .  Owing 
to  its  meticulousness  and  scope,  Blood  Accusa¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  be  the  definitive  study  of 
the  Beiliss  case.  In  addition  to  a  rdsumd  of 
the  trial,  the  book  presents  the  political  back¬ 
ground  to  the  affair,  character  portraits  of  its 
high  and  low  figures,  and  reaction  to  the  trial 
in  Russia  and  beyond.  An  added  dimension, 
ironically,  is  given  by  juxtaposing  comments 
on  the  trial  with  excerpts  from  the  post-revolu¬ 
tionary  commission  that  investigated  Beiliss’ 
investigators.”  Curt  Leviant 

Nation  203:394  O  17  ’66  1050w 
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SAMUEL,  MAURICE — Continued 

Reviewed  by  Max  Geltman 

Nat  R  18:1117  N  1  66  600w 

“Maurice  Samuel  presents  a  thorough,  re-ex- 
amination  of  the  Beiliss  case,  subjecting”  the 
fantastic  and  gripping  details  of  it  to  rational 
analysis  and  indicating  their  real  significance. 
He  interprets  the  prosecution  as  the  trial  of 
the  people  rather  than  an  individual,  an  official 
attempt  to  validate  the  traditional  anti-Semitic 
‘blood  accusation.’  .  .  .  His  sharpest  words  are 
directed,  not  at  the  professed  anti-Semites  of 
the  period,  but  at  people  .  .  .  who  suspended 
judgment.  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  makes  a  persuasive 
case.  Indeed,  he  would  be  persuasive  even  if 
he  did  not  have  the  facts,  for  he  is  a  fiery  and 
gifted  writer,  a  powerful  advocate.  But  he  has 
the  facts.  .  .  .  They  come  from  confidential 
official  documents  unearthed  from  the  Russian 
archives  over  a  generation  ago,  from  the 
memoirs  of  participants,  and  from  the  steno¬ 
graphic  reports  of  the  trial.  He  is  forced 
to  rely  rather  heavily  on  conjecture  to  sustain 
the  charge  against  the  Czar,  but  elsewhere  he 
drives  his  own  case  home  with  direct  and  irre¬ 
futable  evidence.”  Sidney  Hareave 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  18  ’66  1050w 
“An  ironic,  heartbreaking,  furious — and 

enormously  readable — chronicle  based  on  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  trial  record  and  all  other 
primary  sources.” 

Newsweek  68:100  Ag  22  ’66  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  Virgilia  Peterson 

Reporter  35:57  O  20  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:37  S  10  ’66  1300w 


SAMUELS,  CHARLES  E.  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich.  158p  $3.50  Twayne;  pa  $1.95  College  & 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey  65-24247 
A  study  of  this  author’s  literary  career  “as 
a  minor  novelist,  a  professional  editor,  and  an 
important  poet.”  (Pref)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Mr.  Samuels  leaves  Aldrich  about  where 
he  was  in  previous  treatments  of  that  author.” 

Am  Lit  38:272  My  ’66  40w 
“Samuels  (Syracuse)  insists  that  he  ‘has 
made  no  effort  to  resurrect  Aldrich  as  a  major 
American  writer,’  but  even  his  verdict  that 
Aldrich  is  ‘our  outstanding  minor  poet’  seems 
based  on  very  flimsy  evidence.  .  .  .  Samuels' 
evaluation  of  Aldrich’s  fiction  (most  notably 
his  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  1860,  the  first  ‘re¬ 
alistic’  novel  about  a  boy  in  America)  seems 
more  judicious.  .  .  .  Samuels’  writing  is  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  pedestrian.  Not  essential.” 

Choice  3:311  Je  ’66  80w 


SANDBURG,  HELGA.  Bo  and  the  old  donkey; 
il.  by  Marian  Morton,  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.39 
Dial  press 

64-22790 

“Bo  plans  to  accept  the  approaching  death 
of  his  pet  donkey  with  quiet  devotion  and  more 
maturity  than  his  parents  expect.  Knowing 
that  his  father  is  going  to  put  the  donkey  out 
of  the  misery  of  old  age,  he  pretends  to  go 
hunting  for  turtles,  as  his  parents  wished,  but 
he  waits  secretly  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  and 
observes  the  death  of  his  old  friend.  Afterwards, 
Bo  runs  away  from  the  shed,  hides  his  grief, 
and  wildly  shouts  his  own  name  through  the 
meadows.  When  he  returns  home,  he  has  the 
feeling  that  he  has  conquered  his  grief,  come 
closer  to  an  understanding  of  death,  and  grown 
up  a  little.  .  .  .  Grades  three  to  four.”  (Library 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  5  ’66  120w 
“Any  child  coping  with  similar  complexities 
may  find  comfort  in  Bo’s  apprehension,  his 
compulsion  to  be  alone,  his  release  of  tension, 
his  return  to  everyday  activities.  Miss  Sand¬ 
burg  writes  quietly,  but  she  brings  sympathetic 
interpretation  to  a  fundamental,  frightening  ex¬ 
perience.  With  her  characteristic  understate¬ 
ment,  she  leaves  room  to  ponder,  reason  to  look 
within  one’s  self  for  strength.  Pleasant  illustra¬ 
tions,  like  Bo’s  outward  behavior,  give  no 
hint  that  this  day  is  different  from  others  that 
the  full  meaning  of  the  story  may  wait  for 
the  young  reader’s  time  of  need.”  P.  L  M 
Horn  Bk  41:385  Ag ’65  140w  ' 


“The  author  has  handled  a  difficult  theme 
with  a  firm  but  light  touch.  The  illustrations 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  the  story 
offers  small  fry  who  are  ready  for  it  something 
they  can  really  think  about  after  the  book  is 
dosed.”  PibH.Allen90;2gs7  jg  ^  ^  ^ 

“[This]  is  a  thoughtful,  but  disturbing  book, 
and  demonstrates  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
such  a  personal  matter  in  terms  to  serve  a  large 
audience.  [The]  illustrations  are  prosaic  and 
lend  no  useful  support  to  the  delicate  theme.’ 
B  N  O’Doherty 

M  V  Times  Bk  R  nt  2.  pH  Mt  9  ’65  90w 


SAN  DEL,  CORA.  Alberta  alone;  tr.  from  the 
Norwegian:  Alberte  og  Jakob,  Alberte  og 
Frieten,  and  Bare  Alberte  by  Elizabeth 
Rokkan.  3v  in  1  762p  $7.95  Orion 

b6-190zo 

In  this  trilogy,  Cora  Sandel  portrays  a 
woman’s  life  from  her  rural  Norwegian  child¬ 
hood,  through  her  years  in  bohemian  Paris, 
where  she  has  an  affair  with,  and  later 
marries  an  artist,  Nils  Sivert.  Alberta  has  a 
child,  and  returns  to  her  native  Norway,  where 
she  leaves  her  son  with  his  grandparents, 
leaves  Sivert  as  well,  and  makes  her  way  alone 
as  a  writer. 


"As  a  psychological  study  .  .  .  ‘Alberta 

Alone’  is  a  masterpiece.  Although  her  tones 
are  all  gray,  Cora  Sandel  paints  her  portrait 
with  consummate  artistry.  .  .  .  This  is  not  an 
easy  novel  to  read,  and  not  a  reassuring  one. 
It  will  probably  not  be  very  popular,  but  it 
is  a  genuine  work  of  literary  art  for  which 
American  audiences  have  waited  too  long. 
The  translation  by  Elizabeth  Rokkan  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent.  One  would  never  guess 
that  the  book  had  not  been  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  26:77  My  15  ’66  500w 


‘‘[This]  is  a  magnificent  work  of  introspec¬ 
tion;  few  women  could  reveal  themselves  so 
completely  with  such  a  critical  eye  and  with 
such  understanding  of  human  weakness. 
.  .  .  The  trilogy  is  a  moving  story,  a  familiar 
classic  in  Norwegian  literature,  and  a  prize  to 
be  translated  for  the  American  public.  For 
large  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:2090  Ap  15  '66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  69:285  F  19  ’65  400w 


“[This]  is  a  masterpiece.  .  .  .  As  a  writer, 
Miss  Sandel  is  Maugham’s  superior.  She  has 
not  his  gift  of  irony,  but  her  emotional  depth 
is  far  greater.  ...  If  the  book  has  a  fault,  it 
is  in  being  a  little  too  unhurried  in  its  wander¬ 
ings.  Miss  Sandel  is  a  stylist,  a  writer  of 
marvelous  delicacy;  and  the  standard  trouble 
with  beautiful  writers  is  that  not  enough 
happens  in  their  books.  .  .  .  Alberta  Alone  is 
not  one  of  the  very  great  novels  .  .  .  but  it 
is  one  of  those  that  make  you  remember  cer¬ 
tain  things  you  thought  you  had  forgotten.  To 
read  it  is,  in  part,  to  relive  the  painful  ex¬ 
perience  of  growing  human.”  Dorrie  Pagones 
Sat  R  49:94  My  7  ’66  600w 

“The  female-narcissism  of  this  book  is  as 
dated  as  the  bohemian  world  and  its  values 
which  Mrs.  Sandel  describes.  Both  style  and 
content  relate  to  a  mood  for  the  emancipation 
of  women  in  the  generation  between  the  wars. 

.  .  .  Her  writing  does  not  seem  fresh  now  (as 
m  may  have  done  before  the  war).  Her  frequent 
description  of  detail  is  .  .  flat.  Her  similes 
.  .  .  are  not  clichds  but  not  vital  either.  .  .  . 
The  exclusive  subject  of  a  trilogy  must  be  a 
deeper,  subtler  and  more  extraordinary  person 
than  is  liable  to  be  met  with  in  real  life:  Mrs. 
Sandel  shows  us  her  own  limitations  when  try¬ 
ing  to  write  profundity  into  her  heroine.” 

TLS  pi 41  F  25  ’65  500w 


SANDEMOSE,  AKSEL.  The  werewolf  (Varul- 
ven)  tr.  from  the  Norwegian  by  Gustaf  Lan- 
nestock;  with  an  introd.  by  Harald  S.  Neess. 


374p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 


65-24188 


A  translation  of  the  author’s  final  novel  Varul- 
ven,  this  is  a  “tale  about  three  individuals— 
Jan  venhaug,  his  wife  Felicia,  and  her  lover, 
Erlmg  Vik — and  their  efforts  to  live  their  lives 
despite  social  pressures.  Such  pressures — social 
pettiness,  jealousy,  and  attempts  to  control 
others — are  symbolized  by  the  role  of  the  were- 
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wolf,  who  enters  their  lives  through  several 
human  forms.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


‘The  werewolf  of  the  title  masks  the  ravening 
beast  within  these  troubled  soul®*-  providing  a 
smattering  of  symbolism  along  with  the  bread- 
and-butter  ingredients  of  an  old-fashioned 
naturalistic  novel.  Today’s  English-speaking 
readers,  pampered  by  the  mechanical  expertise 
of  even  our  most  frivolous  hack  novelists,  will 
fmd  this  earnest  but  naive  work  heavy-going. 
Diffuse,  rambling,  inexpertly  assembled,  its 
scenery  creaks  at  every  change  while  its  dia¬ 
logue  balloons  into  dissertations.  With  all  due 
respect  for  its  bravery,  this  big  bad  werewolf 
neither  barks  nor  bites.”  Glendy  Culligan 
Book  Week  pl4  My  1  '66  270w 
“Sandemose’s  approach  to  the  novel,  experi¬ 
mental  and  visionary,  has  elevated  him  to  a 
level  of  high  distinction  in  Scandinavian  fiction. 
Tm  this  final  novel  his  virtuoso  treatment  of 
technical  details  does  not  detract  from  the 
narrative  material.  The  translation  has  been 
held  extremely  close  to  the  original  with  the  re¬ 
sult  .  that  Sandemose’®  staccato  style,  so  con¬ 
vincing  in  Norwegian,  has  a  tendency  to  jar  the 
American  reader.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
exemplary.  .  .  .  For  the  person  who  likes  to 
read  introductions  to  novels,  the  one  furnished 
by  Arne  Ness  provide®  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  life  and  'works  of  Sandemose.” 
Choifce  3:215  My  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Swartz 

Library  J  91:3773  Ag  ’66  140w 
.  ‘‘The  Werewolf  has  at  least  three  character¬ 
istics  in  common  with  much  contemporary  Scan¬ 
dinavian  writing.  The  novel  shows  long-range 
results  of  Freudian  theories,  .  .  [It]  reflects 
the.  imperfect  union  of  individuals  in  modern 
society.  .  .  .  [It]  makes  extensive  use  of  modem 
narrative  technique,  notably  the  expository  but 
nondramatic  monologue.  .  .  .  The  existential 
quality  of  Sandemose’s  characters  is  deduced  from 
a  series  of  situations  that  make  patterns  in  the 
reader’s  mind  rather  than  on  paper.  .  .  .  [The 
author’s]  occasional  use  of  traditional  connec¬ 
tive  narrative  is  a  weakness  rather  than  a 
strength  in  a  book  clearly  meant  to  be  a  psycho¬ 
logical  canvas.  The  touch  of  the  murder  mys¬ 
tery  that  concludes  the  novel  seems  rather  out 
of  place  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  translation  is 
not  infrequently  rather  clumsy.”  P.  M  Mitchell 
Sat  R  49:58  Je  11  ’66  650w 


SANDERLIN,  GEORGE.  Eastward  to  India: 

Vasco  da  Gama’s  voyage;  il.  by  Alan  E. 

Cober.  196p  il  maps  $3.95  Harper 

910.9  Gama,  Vasco  da.  Voyages  and  travels 

65-20247 

"Most  of  this  book  consists  of  selections  from 
early  Portuguese  or  Italian  histories,  logbooks, 
books  of  travel,  etc.,  as  translated  into  English 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society.”  (Author’s  note)  The 
selections  are  connected  by  explanatory  pas¬ 
sages  written  by  the  author.  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  background  for  this  story  is  presented 
with  meticulous  care.  Instruments  and  sailing 
ships,  the  rulers  of  the  day  and  the  difficulties 
of  long  journeys,  are  all  described  before  the 
author  finally  gets  to  the  story  of  da  Gama. 
.  .  .  But  Sanderlin  confuses  the  reader  with 
transitions  and  repetitions.  The  illustrations 
are  particularly  meaningless  ink  blots  that 
would  make  fine  additions  to  a  psychiatrist’s 
journal.” 

Best  Sell  25:395  Ja  1  ‘66  90w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:76  F  ’66  30w 


‘‘Portugal’s  century  of  glory,  from  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator’s  first  timid  expeditions 
south  along  Africa’s  coast  to  the  decisive  sea 
battle  of  Diu  (1509)  which  won  for  it  a  rich 
commercial  empire,  is  presented  by  means  of 
vivid,  well  selected  contemporary  accounts  skill¬ 
fully  interspersed  with  the  explanatory  and 
transitional  comment.  .  .  .  Includes  a  useful 
‘cast’  of  characters,  and  the  bibliography  cites 
both  primary  and  secondary  sources.  .  .  . 

Grades  six  to  ten.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  90:3809  S  15  ’65  lOOw 


“In  a  worthy  successor  to  his  fine  book  about 
Magellan  [First  Around  the  World,  a  Journal 
of  Magellan’s  Voyage,  BRD  1965],  George  San¬ 
derlin  brings  to  life  another  great  Portuguese 
explorer,  Vasco  da  Gama,  discoverer  of  the 
first  sea  route  to  India  in  1497.  .  .  .  [An]  ex¬ 
citing  story,  ...  it  is  history  in  its  finest 
form.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  23  ’66  250w 
[YA] 


SANDERS,  JENNINGS  B.  Historical  inter¬ 
pretations  and  American  historianship.  138p 
$4  Antioch  press 

901  History— Philosophy.  U.S. — History- 

Philosophy  66-13390 

“The  threefold  object  of  this  book  is  to 
examine  what  historians  and  philosophers  have 
said  about  .  history,  to  analyze  the  current 
status  of  historical  writing  (especially  in  the 
United  States),  and  to  offer  an  interpretation 
of  American  history.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references. 


‘‘Within  an  amazingly  crowded  one- hundred- 
page  brochure,  Dr.  Sanders  has  compressed 
most  of  the  leading  issues  of  historiography. 
.  .  .  Wlule  some  of  the  illustrations  are  de¬ 
lightfully  fresh,  most  of  the  observations  and 
theories  are  well  known  to  professionals  .  .  . 
In  [a]  necessarily  abbreviated  manner,  he 
presents  the  pros  and  cons  of  historicism, 
relativism,  presentism,  causality,  and  the  role 
of  morals,  stating,  on  the  whole,  the  position 
of  most  practicing  historians.  .  .  .  While 
sympathetic  to  the  New  History  and  the  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  approach,  Sanders  fears  that 
the  historian  will  attempt  too  much  and  bog 
down  in  superficiality.  .  .  .  The  book  goes 
on  to  larger  issues:  research  versus  teaching, 
the  effect  of  adverse  reviews  upon  timid 
scholars,  and  the  various  individualistic  traits 
that  make  up  the  American  character.  .  .  . 
While  the  frustrating  brevity  of  the  discussions 
will  annoy  some,  others  will  appreciate  its 
comprehensiveness  and  utility  when  consulted 
together  with  fuller  studies.”  Harvey  Wish 
Am  Hist  R  72:275  O  ‘66  350w 
Choice  3:714  O  ‘66  170w 
“[The  author’s]  interpretation  is  largely 
confined  to  parts  of  the  last  chapter.  Much 
of  American  history,  he  says,  Has  been  ‘a 
story  of  a  developing  social  conscience  .  .  . 
toward  a  concept  of  a  social,  economic,  and 
political  order  having  the  general  welfare  as 
its  goal,’  and  since  the  colonial  era  the 
‘dominant  factor  in  the  American  story  has 
been  a  generally  held  conception  of  the  rights 
of  man.’  Neither  assertion  is  supported  by 
argument  or  facts;  nor  is  there  a  discernible 
connection  made  between  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  past  American  ‘historianship,’  and 
the  historical  interpretations  of  the  title.  In 
spite  of  his  virtues  of  good  writing,  apt 
quotation,  and  superior  historiographical  sum¬ 
maries,  the  author  has  seriously  weakened  the 
value  of  his  book  by  trying  to  do  too  much  in 
too  small  a  scope.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:402  S  ‘66  210w 


SANDERS,  JOHN.  A  firework  for  Oliver.  246p 
$3.50  Walker  &  co. 

65-23266 

This  is  a  "thriller  set  under  Cromwell’s 
Commonwealth,  with  ...  a  Puritan  spy  named 
Nicholas  Pym  tracking  down  the  first  percus¬ 
sion-bullet  rifle  through  a  gauntlet  of  sa¬ 
distic  royalist  Malignants.”  (New  Statesman) 


“[The  author]  misuses  the  historical  setting 
to  vent  the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  another 
age  and  to  perpetuate  calumnies  long'  since 
dead.  Its  irreligious  tone  as  well  as  its  blatant 
immorality  will  make  it  unpalatable  for  most 
readers.” 


Best  Sell  25:391  Ja  1  ’66  50w 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Bryden 

New  Statesman  67:301  F  21  ’64  91>W 
‘‘[The  author]  manages  to  combine  the  spy 
■story  with  the  cloak-and-sword  historical 
thriller.  Attractive  plot  (about  the  premature 
invention  of  an  Ultimate  Weapon) ;  vivid  set- 
pieces;  grand  swashbuckling — and  who  cares 
if  the  writing  is  fairly  crude?”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl5  D  19  ’65  60w 
New  Yorker  42:160  Mr  5  ’66  llOw 


SANDERS,  RUTH  MANNING-.  See  Manning- 
Sanders,  R. 


SANDERSON,  GEORGE  NEVILLE.  England, 
Europe  &  the  Upper  Nile,  1882-1899;  a  study 
in  the  partition  of  Africa.  (Edinburgh.  Univ. 
Publications:  hist,  philosophy  and  economics) 
456p  il  maps  $14.50  Aldine  pub. 

962  Nile  Valley— History.  Great  Britain — 
Foreign  relations  65-15642 

This  work  traces  “the  course  of  British 
policy  from  early  .  .  .  encounters  with  King 
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SANDERSON,  G.  N. — Continued 

Leopold  of  the  Congo  to  the  .  ,  .  climax  of 

Fashoda.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“The  book  is  a  large  one  which  goes  into 
considerable  detail  regarding  prolonged  and 
often  futile  negotiations.  In  the  course  of  his 
narrative  Sanderson  shows  how  adventurous 
officers  in  the  field  often  ran  away  with  the 
show,  and  how  at  home  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Offices  were  at  times  working  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  He  brings  to  life  the  leading 
actors.  .  .  .  One  can  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  this  excellent  example  of  historical  re¬ 
search  and  analysis.  .  .  .  The  publishers,  too, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
an  attractive  volume,  with  footnote  references 
where  they  belong,  with  detailed  descriptive 
bibliography,  with  good  map  material,  and  with 
a  first-rate  analytical  index.”  W.  L.  Langer 
Am  Hist  R  71:1031  Ap  ’66  650w 
“[This]  is  a  case-history  of  European  im¬ 
perialism  which  must  overwhelm  doctrinaire 
exponents  of  simplistic  interpretations,  with 
its  staggering  display  of  the  complexity  of 
policies  and  motives.  The  volume  is  a  major 
contribution  to  European  diplomatic  history. 
.  .  .  Sanderson’s  detailed  picture  of  the  Upper 
Nile  confirms  Robinson’s  and  Gallagher’s  more 
general  conclusions  in  Africa  and  the  Vic¬ 
torians  [BRD  1962],  though  Sanderson  is  un¬ 
derstandably,  and  justifiably,  interested  in  em¬ 
phasizing  his  differences  with  his  predecessors. 
Certainly  he  is  justified  in  suggesting  that 
Robinson  has  gone  too  far  in  attacking  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism  as  a  ‘mythological  beast.’ 
There  is  additional  merit  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  nationalism  and  chauvinism,  with 
a  democratic  public  opinion  as  its  vehicle,  in 
fin-de-siecle  imperalism.”  Bernard  Semmel 
Pol  Sci  Q  81:675  D  ’66  500w 
“The  author  has  constructed  a  web,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  cloud,  of  historical  elaboration,  placing 
Victorian  Britain  firmly  in  its  world  context, 
and  demonstrating  with  fanatic  skill  all  the 
interactions  of  strategy,  diplomacy,  finance, 
ideology,  Christian  piety  and  personal  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  .  .  .  Professor  Sanderson  is  no  story¬ 
teller,  and  makes  few  concessions  to  the  no¬ 
tion  of  history  as  entertainment.  Yet  from 
the  experience  of  this  book,  non-specialists 
may  find  themselves  acquiring  an  altogether 
new  conception  of  their  lost  Empire.  .  .  .  For 
ordinary  readers,  tire  chief  lesson  of  Professor 
Sanderson’s  impressive  work  must  be  the 
frailty  of  the  Imperial  idea — worked  out  as  he 
shows  us,  in  such  addled  cross-purposes,  and 
destined  so  soon  to  be  discredited.” 

TLS  p75  F  3  ’66  300w 


SANDERSON,  IVAN  T.  Ivan  Sanderson’s  book 
of  great  jungles,  by  Ivan  T.  Sanderson  with 
David  Loth.  480p  il  maps  $9.95  Messner 
910.9  Tropics.  Natural  history — Tropics 

65-23223 

“This  is  the  jungle  as  I  see  it  after  nearly 
forty  years  of  first  craving  for  it,  then  living 
in  It,  and  finally  studying  what  others  have 
said  about  it  and  making  flying  trips  into  it 
to  check  on  these  statements.”  (Foreword) 
Index. 


"The  book  is  large  and  full  of  solid  informa¬ 
tion — personal  adventures  are  only  an  amusing 
minor  element — and  is  illustrated  witb  Mr. 
Sanderson’s  sketches,  a  great  variety  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  old  engravings,  and  the  fantasies 
of  Henri  Rousseau.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  217:122  Ja  ’66  280w 


“[This  book  is]  an  exciting  guide  to  adven¬ 
ture  and  to  possible  careers  in  the  natural 
sciences.”  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:333  Je  ’66  170w 


“[A]  British-born  zoologist  and  botanist  and 
popularizer  of  natural  history  .  .  .  has  parted 
the  green  veil  to  permit  an  extended  glimpse 
into  its  variety  and  mystery  at  all  levels — 
plant,  animal  and  human,  i.e.,  Pygmy  life. 
The  result  for  the  reader  is  a  coherent,  in¬ 
triguing  picture  of  a  much  befogged  subject. 
.  .  .  In  large  and  handsome  format  .  .  .  this 
[is]  a  book  for  every  public  library.”  A.  L. 
Fessler 

Library  J  91:269  Ja  15  ’66  260w 
Library  J  91:1086  F  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Jack  McCormick 

Natur  Hist  75:25  N  ’66  lOOw 


“Facts,  impressions  and  speculations  are 
bound  together  by  Mr.  Sanderson’s  flair  for 
well-told  anecdotes  and  jaunty  comment  And, 
wonderful'  to  see,  the  excellent  charts  and  il¬ 
lustrations  fall  right  where  they  belong  in  the 
text.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  F  6  ’66  190w 


SANDIFER,  DURWARD  V.  The  foundations 
of  freedom;  the  interrelationship  between 
democracy  and  human  rights  [by]  Durward 
V.  Sandifer  and  L.  Ronald  Scheman;  fore¬ 
word  by  Josd  A.  Mora.  139p  $5  Praeger 
323  Liberty.  Democracy  65-24934 

The  authors  “have  gathered  their  evidence 
from  both  classical  and  modem  sources,  from 
Herodotus  to  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  recent 
.  .  .  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Drawing  on  their  extensive  experience  in 
United  Nations  and  inter- American  affairs, 
they  .  .  .  [believe  that]  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
American  legal  principles  share  a  large  common 
heritage.  Tracing  the  evolution  of  specific  rights 
— including  due  process  of  law.  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech — they 
show  that  man  s  rights  are  secure  only  when 
eacb  man  participates  equally  in  the  ultimate 
control  of  these  rights  through  representative 
government.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Dr.  Sandifer 
is  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  Professor  of  Internation¬ 
al  Relations  at  the  American  University.  Mr. 
Scheman  is  Director  of  the  Pan  American  De¬ 
velopment  Foundation.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


“Stress  [in  this  book]  is  laid  upon  rights  in 
the  modern  world,  the  problems  of  underde¬ 
veloped  nations,  education,  and  security.  There 
is  some  interesting  speculation  on  the  role  of 
international  organizations  in  guaranteeing 
rights.  .  .  .  Relatively  little  has  been  published 
in  this  area  of  democratic  theory.  The  book 
could  have  investigated  somewhat  more  tho¬ 
roughly  the  relation  of  property  rights  to 
human  rights,  the  ‘escape  from  freedom,’  and 
comparative  case  materials.  It  is  nontechnical, 
suitable  for  undergraduate  reading,  and  not 
especially  stimulating." 

Choice  3:718  O  ’66  150w 


“[In  this]  brilliant  analysis  and  explication 
.  .  .  the  approach  Messrs.  Sandifer  and  Scheman 
have  taken  is  practical  and  utilitarian.  The 
reasons  for  the  necessary  closeness  between 
democracy  and  human  rights  are  developed 
lucidly  and  logically  in  a  way  that  is  as  mean¬ 
ingful  to  those  of  us  to  whom  the  relationship 
is  nearly  axiomatic  as  it  might  be  to  those  in 
the  world  to  whom  these  truths  may  not  be 
quite  so  ‘self  evident.’  .  .  .  The  workings  of 
the  democratic  process  in  a  free  society  are 
examined  objectively  as  are  the  details  of  that 
broad  area,  human  rights,  we  too  often  think 
of  in  the  abstract.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important 
book  which  is  highly  recommended.”  George 
Adelman 

Library  J  90:5404  D  15  ’65  200w 


SAN  DM  EL,  SAMUEL.  We  Jews  and  Jesus. 

163p  $5  Oxford 

232  Jesus  Christ — Jewish  interpretations 

65-11529 

The  professor  of  Bible  and  Hellenistic  litera¬ 
ture  at  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati  has 
written  this  .  .  .  book  for  those  .  .  .  Jewish 
people  who  seek  to  arrive  at  a  .  .  .  balanced 
understanding  of  where  Jews  can  reasonably 
stand  with  respect,  to  Jesus.”  (Pref)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index  of  subjects.  Index  of  scriptures. 


unnstian  uentury  82:335  Mr  17  ’65 

90w 

“Attractive,  .  .  .  informative  yet  unpolemicaJ, 
forthright  but  courteous,  .  .  .  [this]  book  de¬ 
mands  no  preparatory  study,  and  can  be  under¬ 
stood  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  Jew  or  Christian.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
servative  m  his  attitude  to  the  stand  taken  by 
New  Testament  scholars  of  the  last  forty 
years,  Sandmel  is  .  .  .  unduly  skeptical  with 
regard  to  the  New  Testament  narratives  as 
such.  .  .  .  His  pronounced  Jewishness  does  not 
prevent  him  from  a  fair  assessment  of  the 
moral  values  that  lie  in  Christianity.  He  is 
equally  free  from  the  pathological  aversion 
with  which  some  Jews  traditionally  regard 
Jesus  and  from  the  false  romanticism  that 
characterizes  the  works  of  certain  Jewish 
novelists  when  they  write  of  the  man  from 
Nazareth.  .  This  is  an  honest,  .  .  .  serious 
book,  one  that  has  great  educational  value.” 
Paul  Winter 

Commentary  40:107  S  ’65  1450w 

W°r?  stresses  the  Jewish  background 
9  .  early  Christianity.  .  .  .  He  rejects  the  doc- 
flr^,®£,ofrtTe  dlvi£ity  of  Christ  but  esteems  the 
S,™  ^  w,ho  stands  behind  the 

Gospels.  The  longest  chapter  in  the  book  is  on 
tppniqhlen^f0?  the+. historical  Jesus  in  the  nine” 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  .  .  a  pene¬ 

trating  survey  of  the  work  of  some  of  the 
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major  writers  on  this  theme,  with  special 
attention  to  the  work  of  Jewish  writers.  .  .  . 
[Dr.  Sandmel]  rightly  concludes  that  ‘the 
[Dead  Seal  scrolls  turn  out  not  to  have  added 
one  jot  to  the  previous  knowledge  about  Jesus’. 
.  .  .  Christian  readers  will  feel  that  the  author 
has  not  fully  understood  the  Christian  faith, 
but  if  they  are  honest  they  will  admit  that 
.  .  .  few  Christian  scholars  have  shown  as 
great  a  desire  to  understand  Judaism  as  Dr. 
Sandmel  has  shown  to  understand  the  New 
Testament.” 

TLS  pl46  F  24  ’66  800w 


SANDOZ,  MARI.  The  battle  of  the  Little  Big¬ 
horn.  191p  $4.50  Lippincott 
973.8  Little  Big  Horn.  Battle  of  the.  1876 

66-13366 

In  this  account  the  author  analyses  ‘‘the 
underlying  reason  for  the  Army  expedition 
and  for  the  convocation  of  Indians  on  the 
Little  Bighorn  that  particular  year.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  A  portion  of  this  book  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  American  Heritage  under  the  title 
The  Grisly  Epilogue.  Appendix  lists  names  of 
enlisted  men.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Russell 
America  115:73  J1  16 


’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:120  Ag  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:161  J1  15  ’66  500w 


‘‘Mari  Sandoz  has  taken  the  theme  of  Cus¬ 
ter’s  last  stand  and  given  it  new  dimension 
and  understanding  through  knowledge  gained 
in  a  lifetime  of  research.  The  drama  unfolds 
with  all  the  overtones  of  Greek  tragedy.  .  .  . 
The  writing  is  gritty  and  unsparing  in  de¬ 
tailing  hardships  and  heartbreak.  In  this, 
her  last  book,  .  .  .  she  has  written  a  heroic 
saga  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  Old  Jules 
[and]  Crazy  Horse  IBRD  19421.  .  .  .  Her  book 
will  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  Scholars 
should  find  it  worthwhile,  although  the  lack 
of  footnotes  to  source  materials  will  be  a 
handicap  to  serious  study.  All  libraries  will 
want  it  in  their  collections.”  T.  W.  Wright 
Library  J  91:2488  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:4374  S  15  '66  70w  [YA] 


‘‘The  late  Mari  Sandoz.  who  was  raised  in 
the  countrv  of  the  Dakotas,  understood  [the] 
feelings  [of  the  Indian  towards  Custer],  .  .  . 
[The  book  is]  a  perfect  mating  of  subject  and 
author,  .  .  .  and  it  is  probably  the  best  account 
of  the  battle  ever  written.  .  .  .  Although  [it] 
is  written  more  from  the  white  man’s  point  of 
view  than  was  the  case  in  ‘Crazy  Horse,’  there 
is  enough  knowledgeable  interrelation  of  the 
Indian’s  outlook  and  actions  to  give  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  to  all  that  was  transpiring.  .  .  . 
Buffs  may  disagree  with  some  of  Miss  Sandoz’s 
interpretations  and  conclusions,  but  to  the 
white  man  that  is  the  basis  of  the  continuing 
lure  of  the  battle.”  A.  M.  Josephy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  3  ’66  600w 


SANFORD,  NEVITT.  Self  &  society;  social 
change  and  individual  development.  381p  $8.95 
Atherton 

155.2  Personality  65-28140 

’’Twenty  previously  published  papers  and/or 
talks  by  [the  professor  of  psychology  and  edu¬ 
cation  at  Stanford]  in  the  areas  of  personality 
theory  and  the  application  of  the  psychology  or 
personality  to  growth  and  development  within 
social  institutions  such  as  universities.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Am  Scholar  36:159  winter  ’66-’67  1500w 
“A  lack  of  integration  continues  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  work  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Although 
change  is  a  dominant  theme  in  this  work,  San¬ 
ford’s  suggestions  for  instituting  changes  tend 
to  be  in  the  realm  of  minor,  if  not  trivial, 
reform.  .  .  .  The  social  actions  he  illustratively 
recommends  .  .  .  are  plainly  disproportionate  to 
the  problem.  .  .  .  Because  the  work  lacks 
coherence,  it  cannot  usefully  serve  as  a  course 
text,  contrary  to  the  dust  jacket’s  suggestion. 
The  justification  for  presenting  an  unsystema¬ 
tic  work  is  that  it  provides  new  data  or  new 
ideas.  Few  are  to  be  found  in  this  book.” 
Morris  Rosenberg  r  ^  Q  .6g  ^ 


“Since  the  book  is  really  a  professional  bib¬ 
liography  of  Sanford’s  life  style  and  approach 
to  psychology,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  any 


other  standard  work.  .  .  .  [He]  is  an  admitted 
disciple  of  the  Murray  group  at  the  Harvard 
psychological  clinic  in  the  late  1930’s.  The  arti¬ 
cles  vary  in  their  stylistic  form  as  would  be 
expected  in  a  collection  of  works  as  diverse  as 
public  talks  on  the  one  hand  to  tightly-argued 
journal  pieces  on  the  other.  For  those  graduate 
students  interested  in  the  way  in  which  a  lively 
and  brilliant  mind  can  take  something  as  pure 
and  often  dry  as  personality  theory  and  apply 
it  to  issues  of  tremendous  social  import,  this 
book  would  be  both  valuable  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion.” 

Choice  3:721  O  ’66  170w 
“In  this  major  review  by  the  distinguished 
.  .  .  psychologist,  [the]  key  concept  is  the 
‘change-promoting  institution,’  the  institution 
that  is  evolved  by  society  to  bring  about  the 
socialization  of  its  members — family,  school, 
hospital,  prison,  army,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  highly  recommended  for  social  psy¬ 
chology,  social  work,  and  education  collections.” 
George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3754  Ag  ’66  210w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  N  27  ’66  180w 


SANFORD,  TERRY.  But  what  about  the  peo¬ 
ple?  172p  $4.50  Harper 

379.756  Education — North  Carolina.  State 
aid  to  education  66-10638 

A  governor  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  book,  the  author  writes 
in  the  Preface  “this  is  an  account  of  North 
Carolina’s  efforts  from  the  beginning  of  1961 
through  1964,  the  term  of  one  administration, 
to  commit  itself  to  education  as  the  vital  tool 
for  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  substantial  and  diversified  eco¬ 
nomic  structure,  for  the  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  poverty,  the  easing  of  prejudices 
and  racial  discrimination,  the  fulfillment  of  in¬ 
dividual  aspirations,  and  the  cultivation  of  all 
human  capacities.”  Index. 


“An  interesting,  well-written  document  of 
the  movement  in  North  Carolina  to  free  the 
people  from  ignorance  and  to  offer  broad  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  'human  reserves  that  shape 
history.’  ”  M.  S.  Lienert 

America  114:523  Ap  9  ’66  400w 

“Mr.  Sanford  has  told  [the  story]  in  lucid, 
nervous  prose,  sparked  by  wit  and  strong 
common  sense.  But  of  course  it  is  only  half 
the  story.  The  other  half  is  hinted  at  in  a 
wryly  humorous  account  of  how  a  crabbed  au¬ 
ditor  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  program  by  his 
insistence  on  bookkeeping  details.  But  that  un¬ 
told  half  includes  a  series  of  Homeric  combats 
that  rocked  the  state  through  four  long  years 
and  that  were  sometimes  lost  and  often  won 
by  a  hair’s-breadth.”  G.  W.  Johnson 
Book  Week  pl2  Ap  24  ’66  700w 
“Although  the  book  would  seemingly  have 
only  limited  appeal,  there  are  sections  which 
are  very  absorbing  indeed.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
unusual  approaches  North  Carolina  has  tried 
are  worthy  of  emulation.  The  school  for  per¬ 
forming  artists  in  Raleigh  and  the  Advance¬ 
ment  School  in  Winston-Salem  represent  imag- 
native  approaches.  .  .  .  Especially  interesting 
is  LINK — the  evaluation  and  research  center 
which  uses  state  and  foundation  funds  to  chan¬ 
nel  new  ideas  and  approaches  to  education.  The 
book  shows  what  a  truly  forward-looking  state 
can  do  by  mobilizing  all  resources  for  educa¬ 
tion.”  Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:1220  Mr  1  ’66  160w 


SANGER,  MARJORY  BARTLETT.  Cypress 
country;  il.  by  Christine  Price.  63p  $3.50: 
lib  bdg  $3.41  World  pub. 

674.5  Ecology — Juvenile  literature.  Natural 
history — Southern  States — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Marshes — Juvenile  literature  65-19715 
A  description  “of  a  Southern  cypress  swamp, 
presenting  the  interplay  of  birds,  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  reptiles,  during  one  spring  day. 
[Index.]  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:72  F  ’66  130w 
"Scientific  information  is  well  integrated  and 
there  is  a  two-page  index.  This  book  bas 
regional  importance  for  the  southeastern 
states  from  Maryland  to  the  Gulf.  Even  with¬ 
out  color,  this  is  a  most  attractive  book  with 
clear,  well  placed  drawings  that  convey  much 
of  the  wonder  of  this  environment.”  M.  H. 
Edmonds 

Library  J  91:428  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
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SANGER,  M.  B. — Continued 

"A  gracefully  written  account.  . 
tive  book.”  J.  R.  Newman 

Sci  Am  213:116  D  '65  50w 


A  sensi- 


SAN  JUAN,  EPIFANiO,  tr.  Rice  grains.  See 

Hernandez,  A.  V. 


but  unfortunately  indeed,  she  .  .  .  bogs  down 
in  Southern  regionalism  and  an  amazing  in¬ 
ability  to  differentiate  between  the  ideas  in¬ 
forming  the  novels  and  the  ideas  of  the 
characters  in  those  novels.  Her  book  is  never¬ 
theless  one  of  the  more  useful  studies  of  Miss 
Glasgow’s  work,  for  at  times  its  insights  are 
clear  and  sharp;  but  ultimately  she  fails  where 
others  have  failed  too  often  before  her.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lvi  spring  ’66  170w 


SANSOM,  WILLIAM.  Away  to  it  all.  224p 
$4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

914  Europe — Description  and  travel  66-13826 
The  author’s  purpose  “is  to  give  the  whiff 
and  flavour  ...  of  a  number  of  different 
places,  to  ‘provide  a  passing  view’.”  (TLS)  He 
presents  his  personal  impressions  of  some  15 
places  in  Europe.  Some  of  his  selections  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals. 

Choice  3:440  J1  ’63  90w 
Christian  Century  83:368  Mr  23  ’66  30w 
“Places  in  Europe  are  the  entire  focus  of 
these  chapters  by  a  popular  English  novelist  and 
short  story  writer.  .  .  .  William  Sansom’s 
discriminating  eye  flicks  over  the  less  well 
known  retreats  as  well  as  some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  stopping  places  of  travelers  in  Europe.  But 
he  gives  no  space  to  the  mechanics  of  travel 
nor  directions  to  ‘points  of  interest.’  .  .  . 
Readers  of  travel  books  who  will  be  going  to 
Europe  might  avoid  experiences  such  as  visiting 
a  long  string  of  churches  that  don’t  really  in¬ 
terest  them  if  they  would  catch  something 
of  the  personal  viewpoint  necessary  to  write 
or  even  to  appreciate  a  book  like  this  one. 
Recommended  for  travel  sections  of  public  and 
college  libraries.”  E.  B.  Hayward 

Library  J  91:2841  Je  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  68:544  O  9  ’64  200w 
“[This]  is  the  language  of  the  advertising 
agency  copywriter,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  too 
much  of  it  ...  .  [Sansom]  has  chapter  titles 
calculated  to  curdle  the  blood.  .  .  .  He  goes  on 
in  his  gay  copywriting  way,  telling  us  about 
the  best  hotels  and  the  most  sophisticated 
bistros,  breathlessly  at  ease  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds”  Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  5  ’66  160w 
“[Sansom’s]  Neapolitan  piece  (whose  inter¬ 
play  of  squalor  and  splendour  exactly  suits  his 
talent)  starts  brilliantly  with  ‘The  first  time 
I  went  to  Naples  I  found  in  my  pocket  a  hand, 
and  it  was  not  one  of  mine’  and  ends  with 
verbal  fireworks  as  fine  as  those  of  its  fiesta. 
We  may  raise  our  eyebrows  at  ‘The  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  Tagus  as  an  invitation  to  Lis¬ 
bon  or  ‘A  flight  to  the  Finnish’  as  one  to  Hel¬ 
sinki;  but  the  loss  is  ours  if  we  do  not 
read  on,  for  Mr.  Sansom  is  verv  good  on  the 
Finn’s  aesthetics  and  his  silences.  And  once 
at  least  he  goes  much  deeper.  His  penny- 
plain  ‘Connemara’  might  not  please  some  Con- 
nemarans  but  it  is  acutely  observed,  subtly 
painted,  and  beautifully  funny.” 

TLS  p955  O  22  ’64  220w 


SANTAS,  JOAN  FOSTER.  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
American  dream.  248p  $5.75  Univ.  press  of 
Va. 

813  Glasgow,  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson 

65-23998 

It  is  the  author’s  “thesis  that  Miss  Glasgow’s 
novels  progress  from  an  early  revolt  against 
the  sentimental  romanticism  of  the  South  to 
an  expression  of  her  conviction  that  the 
dream  of  the  South  (and  of  America)  can  be 
saved  only  by  the  hereditary  ‘vein  of  iron’  in 
individual  character.  .  .  .  Chapter  by  chapter 
the  author  summarizes  each  of  Miss  Glas¬ 
gow’s  novels  showing  the  extent  to  which  it 
illustrates  her  thesis.”  (Choice)  Bibliography 
Index. 


“McDowell’s  Ellen  Glasgow  and  the  Ironic  Art 
of  Fiction  (BRD  1961]  .  .  .  was  the  first  book- 
length  study  of  that  noteworthy  novelist  since 
1923.  Now  Mrs.  Santas  has  published  a  sec¬ 
ond  study  of  merit.  It  is  less  ambitious  than 
the  earlier  work,  for  it  follows  only  a  single 
thread  in  its  interpretation  of  the  novels 
The  book  should  be  useful  and  stimulating  ’to 
college  students  on  the  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  level.” 

Choice  3:312  Je  ’66  llOw 


“Mrs.  Santas  professes  in  this  book  to 
examine  Ellen  Glasgow  with  new  perspective 
as  another  dreamer  of  the  American  dream 


SAPPHO.  Lyrics  in  the  original  Greek  with 
translations  by  Willis  Barnstone;  foreword  by 
Andrew  R.  Burn.  208p  $5  N.Y.  univ.  press; 
pa  $1.25  Doubleday 

884  •  65-1361:64-16247 

“This  edition  is  intended  to  introduce  the 
work  of  Sappho  to  the  modern  reader.  It  does 
not  attempt  the  definitive  text,  which  can  be 
found  in  Lobel  and  Page’s  .  .  .  Poetarum  Les- 
biorum  Fragmenta.  In  the  hope  that  the  reader 
may  appreciate  how  much — or  how  little — of 
the  available  text  requires  tentative  recon¬ 
struction  to  complete  the  poem,  the  translations 
are  presented  with  the  Greek  from  which  they 
were  derived  on  facing  pages.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
translations  have  been  derived  from  Edmonds’ 
reconstructions  [in  Lyra  Graeca]  on  the 
grounds  that  only  these  yield  to  intelligible 
translation,  though  it  is  recognized  that  they 
are  tentative.  In  each  case  that  conjectural 
reconstructions  have  been  used,  however,  these 
parts  are  enclosed  in  brackets.”  (Publisher’s 
note  to  this  edition)  References  in  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  to  Sappho;  metrical  tables;  metri¬ 
cal  index  and  concordances  to  the  various 
authorities  used  in  the  text  are  appended. 
Glossary  and  index.  Bibliographical  references. 


“[This  volume]  attains  but  a  limited  success. 
The  author  includes  a  great  deal  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  background  information,  varying  in  both 
quality  and  relevance,  but,  unfortunately,  fails 
either  to  evaluate  or  apply  it  consistently.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  publisher’s  and  authors  apologiae, 
the  major  failing  of  this  work  is  the  highly 
eclectic  Greek  text  facing  the  translations.  All 
too  often  we  find  that  Barnstone  has  printed 
and  translated  Edmonds’  text  when  the  Lobel- 
Page  is  clearly  preferable,  and  sometimes  he 
even  translates  Edmonds’  while  printing  the 
Lobel-Page  text.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  some  of 
the  individual  notes  on  the  fragments  shows 
the  author  at  his  best,  and  the  order  in  which 
he  arranges  the  poems  is  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  Barnstone’ s  translations  emphasize  the 
conversational  or  ‘occasional’  qualities  in 
Sappho’s  verse  .  .  .  land  this]  gives  a  very 
pleasing  result  in  a  number  of  the  shorter 
pieces.”  Charles  Fuqua 

Class  World  59:11  S  ’65  330w 


L 1  his  work!  is  by  no  means  distinguished, 
but  .  .  .  his  diction  is  clean,  if  unambitious,  his 
treatment  of  the  minor  pieces  is  often  pleasant. 
It  is  his  versions  of  the  great  poems  that  call 
in  question  the  propriety  of  this  kind  of  opera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  not  that  ‘lyric  poetry 
can  be  translated;’  .  .  .  but  the  translator  can 
only  work  within  the  poetic  terms  of  his  own 
tradition,  and  the  English  tradition,  for  all  its 
richness,  is  not  well  equipped  to  deal  with 
Sappho.  ,  .  .  Much  of  Sappho’s  poetry  has 
reached  us  in  a  dreadfully  battered  state;  the 
older  fashion  was  to  fill  out  her  ruined  choirs 
with  plausible  restorations,  but  most  people  now 
prefer  to  stick  to  the  works  she  actually  wrote, 
however  few.  Not  Mr.  Barnstone,  though.  .  .  . 
He  fails  to  indicate  .  .  .  too  often  .  .  .  that 
most  of  his  text  has  no  authority  whatever.” 
D.  S.  Came-Ross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:5  Mr  3  ’66  1400w 

"I  can  see  here  no  understanding  of  the  great¬ 
est  Greek  lyricist  that  isn’t  in  Mary  Barnard’s 
translation  of  1958.  [She]  went  for  the  naked 
defenselessness  of  the  fragments,  and  achieved 
a  pebble-like  starkness.  Professor  Barnstone 
has  got  no  forwarder,  and  fallen  into  many 
traps  and  pits  besides.  .  .  .  There  are  enough 
oversights  to  make  a  scholar  begin  to  reach  for 
his  red  pencil.  Two  other  points  that  disturb: 
Mr  Barnstone  has  chosen  to  follow  the  con¬ 
jectural  pastings  over  all  lacunae  that  were 
thought  to  be  plausible  a  century  ago,  but 
which  modern  scholars  reject  wholly.  .  .  More- 
Pver,  Mr .  Barnstone  has  left  many' an  interest¬ 
ing  fragment  untranslated  that  can  be  found 
In „Tt°bel  ftn.d  Page’s  latest  text,  some  of  them 
5ft®  “ost  interesting  and  beautiful  lines  of  Sap- 

Guy  Davenport  C°me  °  "ht  in  recent  flnds’” 

Poetry  108:416  S  ’66  550w 
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SAPPHO.  Poems  and  fragments;  tr.  with  an 
introd.  by  Guy  Davenport.  79p  $3.95  Univ. 
of  Mich,  press 

884  65-20350 

“There  is  so  little  of  Sappho  that  the  reader 
with  even  a  little  Greek  can  rehd  the  sub¬ 
stantial'  fragments  in  an  afternoon.  There  are 
many  fine  translations  of  Sappho  in  English 
.  .  .  and  the  only  excuse  for  making  a  new 
one  lies  in  the  richness  of  her  poetry.  .  .  . 
Several  times  i  have  given  alternate  transla¬ 
tions  .  .  .  since  no  English  version  of  language 
so  remote  in  idiom  and  estranged  in  culture 
can  be  in  any  sense  wholly  accurate  or  final. 
.  .  .  My  intention  everywhere  has  been  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  tone  of  Sappho's  words.”  (Trans¬ 
lator’s  pref) 


“The  translations  are  distinctly  different  and 
often  succeed  in  catching  the  tone  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  or  passage  with  considerable  clarity.  .  .  . 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  most  of  the 
very  mutilated  fragments  and  citations  of 
single  words  by  later  grammarians.  Daven¬ 
port’s  implication  that  the  apparent  richness 
of  Sappho's  world  shows  its  relationship  to  its 
Mycenaean  past  is  as  historically  misleading 
as  it  is  aesthetically  suggestive.  The  place¬ 
ment  of  brackets  and  the  indication  of  lacunae 
are  eclectically  done.  .  .  .  Sometimes  Daven¬ 
port  ...  is  frankly  confusing.”  Charles  Fuqua 

Class  World  59:219  Mr  ’66  23Uw 
“[Professor  Davenport’s]  introduction  is  as 
good  as  his  translation — and  the  two  together 
are  the  best  of  their  kind  that  we  have.  But 
he  has  his  faults  .  .  .  not  only  schoolboy  errors 
.  .  .  but  some  unnecessary  extravagances.  .  .  . 
[His]  is  the  best  English  version  ever  made  of 
[the  initial  ode],  Sappho's  most  complete  and 
important  poem.  But  on  the  second  [one]  his 
score  is  not  so  good.”  Garry  Wills 

Nat  R  18:279  Mr  22  ’66  950w 
“Davenport  has  justifiably  brought  into  his 
version  the  radiance  that  can  surround  Sap¬ 
pho’s  single  words.  His  feeling  for  what  he 
call's  her  ‘archaic  robustness'  has  helped  him 
to  keep  the  tone  bright  and  clear,  instead  of 
going  soggy  with  reverence  as  so  many  trans¬ 
lators  have  done.  ...  In  the  brief  pieces  Daven¬ 
port’s  level  seems  to  me  consistently  finer  than 
that  of  any  previous  translator.  .  .  .  Where  he 
fails  is  with  the  longer,  with  the  great,  and 
very  great,  poems.  .  .  .  His  version  of  the 
great  initial  ode  ...  as  a  whole  is  imaginative. 
Yet  it  will  not  do.  .  .  .  And  his  version  of 
Phainetai  moi,  if  it  is  better  than  Barnstone’s, 
[Sappho.  Eyries  in  the  original  Greek  with 
translations  by  W.  Barnstone,  BRD  1966]  is 
only  relatively  less  inadequate.”  D.  S.  Carne- 
Ross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:6  Mr  3  ’66  750w 


SAREEN,  C.  L.  Bid  for  freedom;  U.S.S.R.  vs. 
Tarasov.  199p  $3.95  Prentice-Hall 

341.4  Tarasov,  Vladislav  Stepanovich. 
Criminal  law  65-20223 

“Dripping  wet  and  wearing  only  his  shorts, 
a  fugitive  Russian  sailor  popped  out  of  the 
darkness  and  climbed  aboard  a  United  States 
freighter  tied  up  in  Calcutta  harbor.  .  .  . 
Tarasov,  24,  was  an  electrician  on  a  Soviet 
tanker  moored  nearby  and  his  swim  to  freedom 
in  November,  1962,  put  neutralist  India  into 
a  ticklish  position:  Tarasov’s  request  for  polit¬ 
ical  asylum  seemed  legitimate,  yet  the  Rus¬ 
sians  accused  him  of  stealing  700  rupees  ($147) 
and  demanded  his  extradition.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Indian  judiciary,  the  accusation  was 
unmasked  as  a  frame-up  and  Tarasov  was 
freed  after  three  months  in  jail.  This  book 
is  .  .  a  narrative  version  of  the  trial  record. 
(N  Y’  Times  Bk  R)  First  edition  published 
under  title:  U.S.S.R.  vs.  Tarasov;  A  Test  of 
Indian  Justice. 


"Fascinating  facts  [are]  narrated  here  by 
Tarasov’s  lawyer.  Unfortunately,  the  inherent 
drama  is  all  but  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  court  trivia,  rendered  in  an  opaque  Anglo- 
Indian  legalese.  Neither  Tarasov,  this  second 
generation  ‘product  of  Socialist  Remolding  of 
Human  Race.’  who  is  willing  to  abandon  his 
family  and  risk  his  life  for  a  short  glimpse 
of  freedom,  nor  his  robot-like  adversaries 
woodenly  lying  and  impassively  admitting  per- 
jury — ever  come  alive  here.  Quite  a  pity.  It 
could  have  been  quite  a  story.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  90:4338  O  15  ’65  120w 
“This  book  is  not  much  more  than  a  nar¬ 
rative  version  of  the  trial  record,  non-written 
by  one  of  the  defendant’s  trial  lawyers.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  revealing  as  a  case  study  of 
how  the  Soviet  Union,  a  society  that  has 


proudly  devalued  the  individual,  will  spare  no 
effort  to  retrieve  an  individual — when  he  is  a 
defector.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  9  '66  90w 


SARICKS,  AMBROSE.  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont 
de  Nemours.  458p  il  $7.50  Univ.  of  Kan.  press 
B  or  92  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Pierre  Samuel 

65-16146 

The  subject  of  this  biography,  “the  father 
of  Irenee  Du  Pont,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  vast  industrial  organization,  was  a  man 
of  broad  humanitarian  interests  and  ideals.  For 
many  of  his  mature  years  he  was  torn  between 
his  hopes  for  post-Revolution  France  and  the 
promises  that  the  New  World  offered  science 
and  letters.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  work  is  a  compromise  between  biog¬ 
raphy  and  intellectual  history,  and  doubtless 
certain  readers  will  question  the  author’s  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  former.  Others  will,  perhaps, 
question  his  attempted  balance  between  schol¬ 
arly  and  popular  appeal.  This  subject,  as  well  as 
the  thoroughness  of  his  research  points  toward  a 
scholarly,  indeed  rather  specialized  audience. 
.  .  .  Yet,  if  these  be  faults,  they  are  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  high  general  value  of  this  study 
as  an  illustration  of  an  era  through  the  life  of  one 
of  its  best-rounded,  most  incessantly  active  fig¬ 
ures.  The  index  is  useful,  and  the  bibliography 
lengthy,  well  organized,  and  fully  up  to  date. 
Especially  commendable,  though  not  for  their 
position  at  the  end  of  the  text,  are  the  full 
and  excellent  notes.”  Henry  Vyverberg 
Am  Hist  R  71:1360  J1  ’66  460w 


“Those  who  judge  the  value  of  a  work  by  its 
use  of  previously  unexplored  sources  and  the 
bulk  of  its  annotation  will  admire  this  effort, 
since  one  fifth  of  it  is  devoted  to  footnotes 
and  bibliography.  Those  who  expect  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  biography  to  emerge  as  a  living  per¬ 
son  will  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  There  is  little  in 
this  book  which  captures  the  flavor  of  events 
or  the  personality  of  the  man.  Du  Pont  all  too 
frequently  appears  only  as  a  calendaring  of 
letters  sent  and  received,  or  as  a  cataloging  of 
his  published  works.  Of  special  interest  to 
students  of  American  history  will  be  the  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  of  Du  Pont’s  role  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1783 — a  role  which  Saricks,  unlike  other 
biographers  of  Du  Pont,  minimizes.  Also  of 
interest  is  a  well-documented  account  of  Du 
Pont’s  contributions  to  the  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:172  Je  ’66  llOw 
“Franklin  and  Jefferson  had  known  Pierre 
DuPont  in  Paris  in  the  18th  century,  and  loved 
him.  This  biography  of  the  great  Physiocrat 
is  a  contribution  to  that  great  century’s  in¬ 
teresting  lives.  .  .  .  This  is  an  excellent  biog¬ 
raphy  for  any  library.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:4064  O  1  ’65  70w 


SARNA,  NAHUM  M.  Understanding  Genesis. 
(Melton  res.  center.  The  heritage  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Israel)  267p  maps  $6.95  Jewish  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary  of  Am;  McGraw 


221.7  Bible.  O.T.  Genesis— Commentaries 

66-23626 

Intended  for  readers  of  all  denominations, 
this  is  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Old  Testament  not  as 
folklonstic  legend  but  as  an  historical  docu¬ 
ment.  The  author  is  professor  of  Biblical 
studies  at  Brandeis  University.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


[Thisl  book  is  not  an  essay  on  hermeneutics 
but  a  case  study  of  Genesis,  oriented  par¬ 
ticularly  toward  laymen  who  have  problems 
with  the  form  of  Genesis’  story  as  that  form 
relates  to  the  story’s  truth.  Sarna’s  scholarly 
credentials  are  in  order  and  these  serve  to  give 
the  reader  confidence  along  the  way.” 

Cfiristian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  60w 
“  ‘This  book,  the  first  of  a  projected  series, 
is  designed  to  make  the  Bible  of  Israel  intel¬ 
ligible,  relevant  and,  hopefully,  inspiring  to  a 
sophisticated  generation,  possessed  of  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  and  ethical  sensitivity.’  Pred¬ 
icated  upon  the  conviction  that  the  findings  of 
contemporary  Biblical  studies  provide  the 
means  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  Scripture, 
Tthis]  is  a  basically  conservative  examination 
of  the  ‘Book  of  Genesis,’  offering  little  that  is 
really  new  but  providing  a  balanced,  compre¬ 
hensive  view  and  avoiding  both  fundamentalism 
and  extreme  liberalism.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
subject  collections.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:5625  N  15  ’66  lOOw 
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SARNOFF,  IRVING.  Society  with  tears.  318t> 

$6  Citadel 

309.173  U.S. — Social  conditions.  U.S.-- 
Moral  conditions  66-11042 

A  professor  of  psychology  at  New  York 
University  offers  an  “analysis  of  American 
social  problems.  Sarnoff  sees  two  antagonistic 
values  of  our  culture — aggrandizement  (wealth 
prestige,  and  power)  vs.  realization  (human¬ 
itarian,  equalitarian.  intellectual,  and  aesth¬ 
etic).  .  .  .  [He]  offers  his  own  plan  for  a 
humane  society.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“The  book  is  best  where  the  contradictions 
of  20th-century  life  are  spelled  out:  the  class 
system,  the  economic  system,  crime,  and  in¬ 
sanity.  In  particular  the  description  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  ill  is  scathing.  Although 
rather  devastating  in  his  evaluation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  problems.  Samoff’s  rejection  of  fascism 
and  communism  is  even  greater.  .  .  .  However, 
there  are  shortcomings  with  his  plan.  too. 
The  book  is  well  written  with  good  references 
by  a  critic  who  knows  how  to  deal  a  telling 


blow.” 


Choice  3:433  J1  ’66  150w 


“Irving  Sarnoff  has  written  a  book  which  is 
going  to  anger  practically  every  reader.  He 
steps  on  toes  and  rubs  salt  into  wounds. 
Taking  a  psychologist’s  look  at  modern  social 
institutions,  he  declares  them  sick  and  devoted 
to  filling  individual  lives  with  greed  and  invi¬ 
dious  ambition.  .  .  .  [He]  has  written  a  book 
in  the  tradition  of  great  human  reformers  like 
Gandhi,  Schweitzer  and  the  Quakers.  He  is  a 
great  credit  to  his  profession.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  understands  the  valuable  productive 
powers  of  capitalism,  though  its  influence  on 
egoistic  values  may  be  as  powerful  as  he  says. 
It  must  be.  too.  that  there  is  no  generally 
agreed-upon  social  psychology  that  would  sup¬ 
port  his  analysis  of  human  megalomania. 
John  Dollard  Tjmes  Bk  R  p20  My  15  ,g6  850w 


SAROYAN,  WILLIAM.  Short  drive,  sweet  cha¬ 
riot.  130p  maps  $4.95  Phaedra  pubs:  for  sale 
bv  Simon  &  Schuster 

818  66-17957 

“  ‘Driving  from  New  York  to  Fresno  in  a 
1941  Lincoln  is  what  this  is  all  about.’  Saroyan 
states  about  halfway  through  this  book.  The 
journey  described  is  one  made  in  the  summer 
of  1963  with  Saroyan’s  cousin.  The  record  of  the 
journey  consists  mostly  of  the  driver’s  conver¬ 
sation,  and  the  topics  discussed  include  life, 
Hemingway.  Michael  Arlen,  the  theater,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  Mr.  Saroyan’s  background.”  (Library 
J) 


“The  reader  who  goes  with  [Saroyan]  will 
have  to  do  so1  partly  out  of  old  loyalties,  for  he 
no  longer  makes  the  miraculous,  last-second 
recoveries  he  used  to  before  going  off  these  back 
roads  into*  unnegotiable  ruts.  Still,  moving  past 
such  stopping  off  places  as  Fellini  [and]  psy¬ 
chiatry  .  .  Saroyan  rumblings  always  end 
with  Saroyan.  And  occasionally  the  authentic, 
groping  not©  of  the  searcher  in  search  of  him¬ 
self  is  still  there.”  J.  A.  L. 

Christian!  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11  ’66 
310w 

“Quite  often  the  author’s  special  magic  is 
very  much  in  evidence,  but  there  are  tedious 
transitions'  to  get  through.  The  narrative  never 
gets  beyond  North  Dakota,  and  the  last  para¬ 
graph  offers  an  extremely  abrupt  ending.  For 
its  philosophy  of  life  and  intermittent  charm 
this  is  recommended  for  most  libraries  and 
suitable  for  YA.”  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:3730  Ag  ’66  130w  [YA] 


SARRATT,  REED.  The  ordeal  of  desegrega¬ 
tion;  the  first  decade.  374p  $7.50  Harper 
370.19  Segregation  in  education.  Education — 
Southern  States  64-25152 

“Under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  Service,  which  was  financially 
aided  by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1954  to  col¬ 
lect  factual  information  on  education  develop¬ 
ments  arising  from  the  famous  Brown  de¬ 
cision,  Mr.  Sarratt  has  set  out  to  cover  the 
broad  spectrum  of  Southern  society  in  its 
varied  response  to  this  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
verdict  mandating  school  desegregation.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“A  valuable  and  careful  work.” 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  30w 


“While  the  writing  is  sometimes  pedantic 
and  Mr.  Sarratt  does  not  quite  reach  the 
totality  of  all  groups  he  would  like  to  survey, 
this  book  succeeds  in  presenting  the  many 
cross-currents  pervading  the  Southern  and 
Border  regions  on  this  thorny  issue.  The 
policies  and  attitudes  of  Presidents  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  are  informatively 
presented.  Good  for  public  libraries.”  M.  L. 
Abramson 

Library  J  91:3963  S  1  ’66  120w 


SARTON,  MAY,  A  private  mythology:  new 
poems.  107p  $4  Norton 
811  .  65-25929 

“This  Tis  a]  book  of  verse  .  .  .  reflecting  a 
world  tour  across  Asia  and  Europe.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  abandons  set  forms  for  free  verse  .  ,  . 
[and]  experiments  in  Japanese  forms.  .  .  . 
Japan,  India,  and  Greece  are  the  countries  most 
sung  rabout].”  (Sat  R)  Some  of  these  poems 
first  appeared  in  literary  journals. 


“Another  volume  of  modest,  not  particularly 
interesting  verse  by  Miss  Sarton.  This  time  the 
lyrics,  generally  brief,  are  about  her  travels  .  .  . 
and  her  homecoming.  The  poet  has  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  countries  she  visits 
so  she  is  not  able  to  tell  much  about  them;  she 
is  unwilling  to  tell  much  about  herself.  What 
results  are  low-keyed  exercises  in  description 
and  ladylike  reaction.  As  the  poet  herself  says, 
‘The  haiku  ends/  In  mannerism.’  And  a  man¬ 
nerism  without  even  much  crispness  or  vivacity. 
A  mildly  pleasantly,  slightly  inspirational  volume 
for  women.  Acceptable  for  large  poetry  collec¬ 
tions,  but  not  necessary.”  Dorothy  Curley 
Library  J  91:700  F  1  ’66  80w 
“[This]  is  remarkable  for  the  savage  bril¬ 
liance  of  its  poems  about  India,  different  in 
style  from  [Miss  Sarton’s]  previous  work.  She 
was  offended  by  India;  she  was  unprepared  for 
it,  and  her  response  has  the  power  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  struggle.  She  was  perhaps  over-pre¬ 
pared  for  Greece  and  Japan;  her  poems  about 
those  countries  have  the  quality  of  notes 
thought  out  in  advance  and  carefully  composed. 
.  .  .  In  the  Indian  series,  with  analytic  attitude 
she  writes  spontaneously  acute  American  poems 
about  India,  not  ‘Indian’  poems  about  India.” 
Joseph  Bennett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  13  ’66  380w 
“[The  poet]  has  chosen  to  write  in  free  verse 
evidently  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  [and]  she  has 
produced  indeed  a  supple  meter,  and  a  lan¬ 
guage  stripped  of  elaboration  to  go  along  with 
it;  but  the  result  seems  frequently  a  little 
lax.  .  .  .  Some  of  Miss  Sarton’s  Japanese  poems 
seem  particularly  prone  to  this  sort  of  slackness 
.  .  .  and  risk  also  those  constitutional  hazards 
of  ‘Japonisme’ — cuteness,  falsely  epigrammatic 
‘solutions’  in  which  the  insignificant  is  stressed 
and  left.  .  .  .  There  are  more  formal  poems  in 
the  collection  as  well.”  Arthur  Freeman 
Poetry  109:192  D  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Sat  R  49:31  My  21  ’66  70w 


SARTRE,,  JEAN-PAUL.  The  philosophy  of 
existentialism;  ed.  with  a  foreword  by  Wade 
Baskin.  437p  $7.50  Philosophical  lib. 

142  Existentialism.  Philosophy.  Modern 

65-20329 

This  I?,  a  selection  “from  Sartre’s  works 
.  .  .  [with  a]  1946  essay  of  Jean  Wahl’s,  ‘The 
Roots  of  Existentialism,  ’  [as  introduction].” 
(Choice)  Bibliography  of  works  by  Sartre.  Bib- 
liography  of  works  devoted  to  the  writings  of 
Sartre.  Index. 


This  book  is  without  excuse.  .  .  .  [The  se¬ 
lections  are]  taken  for  the  most  part  out  of 
context  and  without  indication  of  their  loca¬ 
tion.  At  the  very  end  there  is  a  page  of  ac- 
knowledgments  which  lists  translators  (all  re¬ 
putable)  of  the,  various  books  excerpted,  but 
without  identifying  them  by  the  sections  they 
translated.  •  ,•  The  title  can  mislead 

any  leader  into  thinking  that  Sartre  has 
wntten  a  book  called  The  Philosophy  of  Ex- 
s„m<?e  the  Publisher  already  has 
issued  most  of  these  pieces  before  in  other 
tormats,  this  book’  constitutes  an  unjustifiable 
andj,  ^pleading  practice.  The  essays  are  all 
available  elsewhere  in  their  entirety.  eNot 
recommended.” 

Choice  3:40  Mr  ’66  140w 
“Unfortunately  the  emphasis  is  such  that 
[Sartres]  stature  as  a  literary  man  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  critic)  does  not  appear 
iha  only  contribution  is  the  translation  ’by 
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Mr.  Baskin  of  some  of  Sartre’s  aesthetic  writ¬ 
ing.  This  could  have  been  published  more 
economically  as  a  very  significant  piece  of 
translating.”  B.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  90:4985  N  15  ’65  lOOw 


SASEK,  M.  This  is  Greece.  60p  il  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.74  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

914.95  Greece — Description  and  travel — 

— Juvenile  literature.  Greece — Antiquities — 
Juvenile  literature  66-10844 

A  picture  tour  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece. 
"Age  ten  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
60w 

Horn  Bk  42:447  Ag  ’66  80w 
“Although  this  would  be  especially  enjoyed 
by  those  with  some  background  in  Greek  his¬ 
tory  and  mythology,  the  entertaining  pictures 
and  brief  text  would  also  stimulate  interest 
in  the  subject.  A  pleasing  combination  of  fact 
and  fun  this  will  be  useful  in  elementary 
social  studies  classes.”  Marilynn  McBeth 
Library  J  91:4342  S  15  '66  70w 
"A  humorous  and  inviting  picture  book  that 
tours  the  landmarks  with  the  younger  reader. 
Though  the  layout  is  sometimes  confusing, 
the  poster  pictures  of  ancient  and  modern 
Greece  have  a  pleasing  sense  of  vista,  and  the 
reader  leaves  the  book  with  a  definite  idea  of 
the  country  and  its  significance.”  Roger  Jellinek 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p30  My  8  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  60w 
“Classical  purists  roused  to  nervous  appre¬ 
hension  about  the  latest  in  Miroslav  Sasek’s 
admirable  series  of  picture  books  need  have 
no  fears.  This  really  is  Greece,  as  anyone  who 
has  been  there  will  instantly  recognize:  a 
vivid  jumble  of  clear  air  and  ancient  ruins 
mixed  with  lively  modern  cities  and  exuberent 
people.  The  text  is  unobtrusively  excellent, 
informative  but  never  afflicted  by  flippancy  or 
undue  reverence.  The  pictures  are,  as  always, 
a  delight.” 

TLS  p431  My  19  ’66  lOOw 


SAUER,  CARL  ORTWIN.  The  early  Spanish 
Main.  306p  il  maps  $7.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
972  Spanish  Main.  Caribbean  Area — His¬ 
tory.  America — Discovery  and  exploration 

66-15004 

“In  1492,  Columbus  discovered  in  the  Western 
Atlantic  a  group  of  islands,  which  he  believed 
lay  near  the  east  coast  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  ...  In  1519  Hem&n  Cortds  embarked  on 
his  famous  campaign  against  the  Aztec  masters 
of  central  Mexico.  In  the  confused  and  violent 
years  between  these  well-known  dates,  the 
great  Antillean  islands  were  settled  by 
Spaniards,  and  the  mainland  coasts  of  the 
southern  and  western  Caribbean  were  explored 
and,  in  places,  settled.  With  few  exceptions, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  process  were  in¬ 
terested  less  in  discovery  than  In  slaving, 
pearling,  and  collecting  gold,  whether  by  barter 
or  by  theft.  .  .  .  [This  book  describes  and 
explains]  this  process  of  exploration,  settle¬ 
ment,  and  destruction.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“A  notable  history  which  belongs  in  all 
college  and  larger  public  libraries.  Based  on 
original  sources  this  well-balanced  synthesis 
treats  the  Spanish  Caribbean  of  1492-1519  as  a 
unit.”  H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  91:2488  My  15  ’66  130w 
“[The  author’s]  narrative  sense  is  weak. 
.  .  .  Characters  not  only  appear,  but  disappear 
and  reappear  again  without  explanation,  which 
makes  the  narrative  the  more  confusing. 
Wbole  paragraphs  are  written  in  this  hasty, 
unorganized  way.  .  .  .  This  source  of  con¬ 
fusion  merges  with  the  lack  of  perspective  and 
general  ideas.  .  .  .  [Moreover,]  the  author 

is  more  eager  to  condemn  the  Spaniards  than 
to  defend  the  Indians.  .  .  .  He  may  well  have 
been  over-influenced  by  Las  Casas.  Why,  by 
the  way,  ...  is  there  not  a  word  on  Las  Casas 
himself  as  a  source?  .  .  .  The  manner  in  which 
Professor  iSauer  makes  use  of  him  is  not  the 
least  disquieting  feature  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [Pro¬ 
fessor  Sauer]  is  coldly  indifferent  to  even  the 
worst  disasters  that  afflicted  Spaniards  .  .  . 
[and  his]  anti-Spanish  bias  is  writ  large  on 


everything  concerning  gold.  The  reader  might 
think  that  the  search  for  gold  was  an  exclusive¬ 
ly  Spanish  mania.  .  .  .  Either  [Sauer]  has 
not  endeavored  to  enter  into  the  minds  of 
the  human  beings  he  is  writing  about  or  has 
failed  in  his  endeavor.”  Salvadore  de  Madariaga 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:34  D  1  ’66  2700w 

"Professor  Sauer  has  the  advantages  not 
only  of  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a  historical 
geographer,  but  also  of  personal  knowledge  of 
the  islands  as  they  are  today.  .  .  .  The  story 
of  the  major  exploring  expeditions  is  succinctly 
told,  with  crisp  and  confident  characterization 
of  the  leaders.  .  .  .  Columbus  receives  perhaps 
unduly  rough  handling.  .  .  .  Over  half  of 
Professor  Sauer’s  book  is  concerned  with 
settlement  and  early  government,  and  here 
the  characterization  of  the  principal  actors  is 
sharper  still.  .  .  .  The  story  is  a  complex  one. 
Professor  Sauer  has  written  by  far  the  best 
summary  of  it  that  has  yet  appeared.  His 
book  does  not  contain  new  information,  in 
the  sense  of  information  not  formerly  available 
in  print,  but  it  sheds  much  new  light.  The 
study  offers  a  remarkable  series  of  informed, 
sound,  and  balanced  judgments,  some  of  which 
are  moral  ones.”  J.  H.  Parry 

Sat  R  49:24  J1  2  ’66  800w 

Va  Q  R  42:clii  autumn  '66  130w 


SAUM,  LEWIS  O.  The  fur  trader  and  the  In¬ 
dian.  324p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

970.1  Indians  of  North  America.  Fur  trade. 
Frontier  and  pioneer  life  65-23915 

The  author  has  drawn  “sketches  of  men  of 
the  fur  trade  and  the  lives  they  led,  and  he  has 
deciphered  .  .  .  patterns  of  belief  and  attitude 
[toward  the  Indians]  which  contributed  to  the 
shape  of  frontier  history  ...  [in  order  to  give 
a]  picture  of  the  company  trader  and  the  civ¬ 
ilization  that  he  brought  with  him  into  the 
wilderness.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“This  book,  written  by  a  historian,  purports 
to  analyze  the  ‘image  of  the  Indian  that  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of’  .  .  . 
fur  traders.  ...  I  would  suggest  that  fur 
traders  are  not  the  nest  source  of  information 
on  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  Indians 
to  whom  they  related  within  the  same  exploita¬ 
tive  system.  .  .  .  Not  only  were  traders  not 
prone  to  be  objective  about  Indians,  they  seldom 
observed  them  in  the  first  place.  This  book 
as  an  appraisal  of  Indian  character  and  Indian 
life  therefore  is  worthless.  Whatever  interest 
it  has  concerns  traders’  attitudes  toward  In¬ 
dians.”  Harold  Hickerson 

Am  Anthropo!  68:822  Je  ’66  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  W.  N.  Franklin 

Am  Hist  R  71:1047  Ap  ’66  440w 

“Saura  proves  that  the  traders  and  Indians 
were  human  beings  with  human  faults.  In  so 
doing,  he  destroys  the  idea  that  the  trader  was 
an  unconscionable  degenerate  or  legendary 
mountain  man.  Likewise,  the  Indian  does  not 
appear  as  either  the  savage  beast  or  the  ‘noble 
savage.’.  .  .  Adequate  index;  however,  few 

maps  or  pictures.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  study  of  great 
value  to  historians  and  anthropologists  as  well 
as  Western  history  readers.” 

Choice  3:163  Ap  ’66  220w 


“It  is  unfortunate  that  the  technical  ter¬ 
minology  and  generally  uninspired  prose  will 
preclude  a  wide,  general  audience  for  this  book. 
.  .  .  Nonetheless,  by  bringing  together  and 
analyzing  .  .  .  widely  scattered  and  seldom 
consulted  sources,  Saum  has  provided  a 
necessary  and  valuable  service  for  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  Indian- white  relations.”  R.  E. 
Oglesby 

J  Am  Hist  53:581  D  ’66  700w 


TLS  pll27  D  1  ’66  330w 


“The  trader  may  well  have  been  a  repre¬ 
sentative  frontiersman  or  American,  but  Saum’s 
failure  to  draw  a  composite  picture  of  his  pro¬ 
tagonists,  as  well  as  his  use  of  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Canadian  sources,  prevents  any  firm 
judgement  on  this  question.  A  more  coherent 
view  of  how  fur  trade  attitudes  compared  with 
those  of  American  society  at  large  is  also 
needed.  .  .  .  An  absence  of  broad  perspective, 
combined  with  Saum’s  failures  of  method  and 
structure,  makes  this  book  no  more  than  a 
handy  digest  of  how  fur  traders  felt  about  the 
Indian.” 

Yale  R  55:XXII  spring  ’66  350w 
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SAUVAGE,  Leo.  The  Oswald  affair;  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  contradictions  and  omissions  of 
the  Warren  report;  tr.  from  the  French  by 
Charles  Gaulkin.  418p  pi  $6.95  World  pub. 

364.1  U.S.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Oswald, 
Lee  Harvey.  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald 

66-25889 

In  this  critique  of  the  Warren  Commission 
report  (BRD  1964),  “the  first  few  chapters 
[discuss]  some  specific  items  such  as  ‘The 
Italian  Rifle  Mystery.’  .  .  .  [These  are  followed] 
by  four  chapters  on  Marina  Oswald  and  her  role. 
After  chapters  on  Oswald’s  assassination  and 
Ruby’s  trial  come  several  chapters  on  Oswald 
and  various  general  ideas,  such  as  'Oswald  and 
Law  .  .  .  Truth  .  .  .  Press,’  and  finally  ‘The 
Eight  Proofs  of  the  Warren  Report.’  ”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  115:350  S  24  ’66  400w 


“[This]  is  a  more  temperate  and  therefore  a 
more  disturbing  book  [than  Mark  Lane’s  Rush 
to  Judgment.  BRD  19661.  Sauvage,  American 
correspondent  for  Le  Figaro  for  eighteen  years, 
writes  with  the  intensity  of  the  old-fashioned 
journalist  in  pursuit  of  a  story.  He  has  carefully 
examined  all  the  evidence  and  has  done  so  with¬ 
out  Lane’s  prejudgments.  His  arguments  raise 
troubling  questions  not  likely  soon  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  .  .  .  Yet  [he]  too  concludes  without 
an  alternative  explanation.  And  the  suggestion 
of  a  new  investigation  is  not  likely  to  be  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  tracks  have  been  so  thoroughly  blurred 
in  the  years  since  the  tragedy  that  we  may 
never  find  either  confirmation  of  Oswald’s  guilt 
or  the  true  assassin  if  Oswald  was  innocent.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:144  O  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Gaeton  Fonzi 

Book  Week  p8  O  23  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Gross 

Christian  Century  83:1178  S  28  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Butterfield 

Harper  233:122  O  ’66  1300w 


[The  author]  presents  a  slashing  attack  on 
the  handling  of  the  Oswald  affair.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  M.  Sauvage  also  elaborates  on  other 
books  and  articles  about  the  affair.  He  doubts 
Oswald’s  guilt  and  criticizes  almost  all  con¬ 
cerned,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  with  justi¬ 
fication,  such  as  the  Dallas  authorities,  others 
unconvincingly.  The  organization  of  the  book  is 
not  clear,  leading  at  times  to  repetition,  though 
the  reader’s  interest  will  not  easily  flag  since 
it  is  written  with  verve,  sometimes  almost  with 
passion.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:4688  O  1  ’66  310w 
“[The  author]  was  one  of  the  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  who  observed  the  early  days  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  in  Dallas.  He  found  the  casual  mien  of 
the  Dallas  police  so  unsettling  that  he  developed 
a  deep  suspicion  of  the  authorities’  version  of 
the  events,  so  that  his  book  tends  to  waste  its 
impact  by  being  too  quick  to  reject  official 
explanations. _  .  .  .  [He]  does  give  an  insight 
into  the  prejudices  about  America  that  made 
it  so  difficult, for  Europeans  to  believe  that  no 
conspiracy  existed.  With  only  his  deep  prejudice 
against  white  Southerners  to  support  him,  he 
suggests  that  there  were  two  conspiracies:  one 
by  white  supremacists  to  kill  the  President  and 
another  by  the  Dallas  police  to  eliminate  Oswald 
and  avoid  an  embarassing  trial.”  Fred  Graham 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  28  ’66  1250w 


SAVORY,  SIR  REGINALD  ARTHUR.  His 

Britannic  majesty’s  army  in  Germany  during 
the  Seven  years  war.  571p  il  maps  $13.45 
Oxford 

940.2  Seven  Years’  War,  1756-1763.  Great 
Britain — History — 1714-1837  66-70391 

This  “study  addresses  itself  to  the 

physical  and  .psychological  courage  'of  the 
troops  and  their  leaders;  the  consequences  of 
jealousy,  fatigue,  and  inclement  weather-  the 
inability  of  organizations  to  cope  smoothly  with 
chance.  .  .  The  allied  forces  in  Westphalia 

.  .  .  had  the  task  of  keeping  the  French  from 
penetrating  into  Brandenburg.  Their  mission 
was  defensive,  but  .  .  .  they  could  accomplish 
it  only  through  aggressiveness.  The  interest  of 
the  campaigns  lies  in  this  duality.  .  .  Savory 
draws  on  a  number  of  documentary'  sources 
among  them  the  Cumberland.  Mitchell  and 
Newcastle  Papers,  and  .  .  .  holdings  of  the 
Vincennes  archives  and  the  Public  Record  Of¬ 
fice.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


‘‘If  no  comprehensive  analysis  is  constructed 
out  of  these  materials,  they  are  nevertheless 


used  effectively  to  show  how  a  campaign  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  climactic  encounter  may  be  shaped  by 
dozens  of  small  factors,  ranging  from  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  supply  depot  to  the  personality  of  an 
advance  guard  commander.  The  book  usefully 
supplements  the  standard  account  contained  in 
the  German  General  Staff  history  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  and  its  sober  factualness  will  put 
students  of  eighteenth-century  warfare  m  the 
author’s  debt.”  Peter  Paret 

Am  Hist  R  72:184  O  ’66  290w 
“Marvelously  detailed,  smoothly  and  clearly 
written,  and  judiciously  documented  from  ex¬ 
cellent  sources,  this  is  a  book  to  be  savored. 

.  .  .  Not  only  is  the  author  well  qualified  to 
report  and  judge  on  military  matters,  but  he 
alsoi  has  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  diplomatic. 
This  is  the  first  good  and  detailed  work  on 
this  generally  overlooked  subject.  Older  works 
have  been  too  general,  preferring  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  more  widely  known  aspects  of  the 
struggle.  Maps  a.nd  sketches  are  good  and 
placed  where  they  can  be  used.  Strongly  rec¬ 
ommended.  for  college  libraries  and  for  military 
reading  lists.” 

Choice  3:946  D  ’66  llOw 


'  The  elder  Pitt  gets  little  space  and  his  great 
military  adviser,  Ligonier,  appears  once  only  in 
the  index.  TThe  ajithor]  is  perhaps  rather  un¬ 
fair  to  Cumberland,  sent  like  many  other  .  .  . 
leaders  to  open  a  war  with  inadequate  numbers. 
.  .  .  Savory  describes  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches  of  campaigns  covering  vast  stretches 
of  ground  in  great  detail,  and  they  are  easy 
enough  to  follow  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
sketch-maps.  .  .  .  THel  has  obviously  carried 
out  a  very  thorough  research  into  German, 
French,  and  English  authorities  of  all  kinds. 
Unhappily,  his  literary  style  is  often  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  rhetorical  question  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  effective  device  if  used  in  moderation, 
but  he  appears  unable  to  avoid  it.” 

TLS  p689  J1  28  ’66  550w 


SAVORY,  THEODORE.  Arachnida.  291p  il 
maps  $9.50  Academic  press 
595  Spiders  64-25682 

This  study  covers  “all  the  Arachnid  groups 
including  extinct  groups.”  (Science) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Savory,  a  student  of  spiders  and  their 
relatives  for  many  years,  has  produced  a 
distillation  which  should  find  a  place  in  most 
college  libraries.  .  .  .  This  is  combined  with 
a  delightful  wit  and  the  touches  of  wisdom 
only  time  and  experience  can  give.  It  can  be 
contrasted  to  his  1935  volume,  The  Arachnida. 
Though  the  same  groups  are  covered  by  the 
material,  Savory  has  judiciously  condensed 
some  chapters,  expanded  others,  and  added 
new  information  so  that  the  result  is  quite 
different.  Arachnida  lacks  the  photographs  of 
the  1935  book,  but  retains  the  useful  line 
drawings  and  distribution  maps,  a  total  of  109. 
There  are  three  indices  (things,  people,  and 
animals),  and  a  bibliography  of  169  items.” 

Choice  2:790  Ja  ’66  ISOw 


unisj  dook.  is  a  marvel  of  selection  and 
compression .  .  .  LThe  author]  is  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  with  the  flood  of 
papers.  .  .  .  It  [therefore]  seems  unfair  to 
point  out  that  he  has  touched  rather  lightly 
on  some  of  the  recent  work  in  arachnid  em¬ 
bryology  and  that  occasionally  he  has  forgotten 
to  include  a  reference  to  some  topic  discussed. 
.  .  .  In  so  short  a  book  on  so  large  a  subject, 
there  is  some  repetition  on  the  subject  of 
venom,  and  the  index  has  a  number  of  omis¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Other  specialists  will  find  similar 
small  points  to  quibble  about,  but  could  any¬ 
one  else  have  written  such  a  book?”  J  W 
Hedgpeth 

Science  148:361  Ap  16  ’65  430w 


I  he  SAVOY.  The  Savoy:  nineties  experiment: 

*nnp  lrltr(0^  by.  Stanley  Welntraub. 
294p  il  $7.50  Pa.  slate  univ.  press 

052  Great  Britain— Intellectual  life.  Art  nou- 
v.eau  65-26099 

T.b|s  “tls  4  compilation  of  the  major 

articles  and  illustrations  which  appeared  in  The 
savoy,  a  literary  landmark  .  .  .  edited  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Symons,  illustrated  primarily  by  Beard- 
sley  and  published  by  ‘pornographer’  Leonard 
?“ll  hers  i1tons,trYggi?d  through  eight  issues  from 
£ai™anq  189b  to  December  of  the  same  year. 
Sf.pb rwH*?rsJn5lude3,  the  unknown  Joseph  Con- 
Ford.  Madox  I*  ord,  Max  Besrbohm  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw.”  (Library  J)  Append^: 
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Reproductions  of  the  literary  and  art  contents 
pages  of  the  eight  numbers  of  the  Savoy. 


“This  volume  [is]  another  major  contribution 
to  the  art  nouveau,  camp  field.  .  .  .  The  prim- 
ary  interest  is  Beardsley  who  dominates  the 
collection  with  prose  and  art.  Book  designer 
Marilyn  Shobaken  deserves  particular  praise  for 
a  superlative  handling  of  the  material.  Highly 
recommended.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:1899  Ap  1  ’66  150w 
"Useful  as  it  is  [this  anthology!  perpetuates 
a  notion  of  the  magazine  that  is  more  dated 
than  the  magazine  itself.  By  his  eclectic  choice 
of  material,  Mr.  Weintraub  endorses  unques- 
tionlngiy  the  Savoy’s  claim  to  be  interested  in 
good  writing  of  any  school.  .  .  .  The  editorial 
tendency  is  to  flip  and  patronizing  summaries. 
...  .  Mr.  Weintraub  doesn’t  avoid  the  inclina- 
non  of  literary  historians  of  this  period  to 
fall  into  Ninety-ese.  .  .  .  The  introduction 

perpetuates  the  literary  gossip  of  the  period 
and  adds  a  few  stories.  .  .  .  What  is  needed 
is  1'ess  anecdote,  not  more.  .  .  .  By  neglecting 
the  collaboration  of  Symons  and  Yeats,  and  by 
exaggerating  the  role  of  Beardsley.  Mr.  AVein- 
traub  deprives  the  magazine  of  individuality  and 
real  consequence.”  Richard  Ellmann 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Ap  28  ’66  850w 


[Stanley  Weintraub]  has  written  a  lively 
and  informative  introduction — though  not  an 
altogether  accurate  one.  .  .  .  He  is,  moreover 
extremely  shy  in  revealing  the  sources  of  his 
quotations  and  gives  no  help  with  the  selec¬ 
tions  themselves  and  no  clues  to  the  identity 
of  some  of  the  more  obscure  contributors.  This 
editorial  policy  of  nonintervention  has  admit¬ 
tedly  one  virtue — the  reader  can  appreciate  the 
material  in  all  its  pristine  purity.  Indeed,  the 
selection  is  excellent  and  the  book’s  handsome 
production  would  have  delighted  both  Beards¬ 
ley  and  Smithers.  It  is  by  far  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  perverse  and  delightful  decade.” 
A.  R.  Jones 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Mr  13  ’66  1300w 


SAWYER,  RUTH.  Joy  to  the  world;  Christmas 
legends;  il.  by  Trina  Schart  Hyman.  102p 
$3.95  Little 

Christmas  stories  66-14905 

“A  collection  of  six  Christmas  stories,  with  a 
carol  preceding  each.  .  .  .  Four  of  the  stories 
were  published  in  December  issues  of  The  Horn 
Book  Magazine,  but,  with  the  exception  of  ‘This 
Is  the  Christmas,’  .  .  .  they  appear  in  book 
form  for  the  first  time.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages 
eight  to  thirteen.”  (Commonweal) 


One  wonders  how  [the  authorl  can  give 
more  to  children  and  their  elders  than  this 
distillation  of  her  love  for  Christmas  as  ‘a  holy 
day  as  well  as  a  holiday’?  AVe  go  to  Serbia 
and  Arabia,  and  revisit  Spain  and  Ireland, 
countries  well  loved  by  Ruth  Sawyer,  and  in 
between  the  stories  we  can  read  gentle  carols 
and  enjoy  the  warm  color  of  Trina  Hyman’s 
pictures.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:554  N  5  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:158  D  ’66  40w 
Best  Sell  26:321  D  1  '66  40w 
Reviewed  by  S.  G-.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p22  D  4  ’66  lOOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1  ’66 
40w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11  ’66  40w 
“The  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and 
tones  of  golden  tan  make  a  book  that  matches 
in  appearance  the  glowing  spirit  of  the  tales. 
A  beautiful  book  for  family  sharing.”  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:572  O  ’66  70w 
“Each  story  is  told  in  spare,  moving  prose 
without  one  dollop  of  sentimentality.”  Ann 
Currah 

Library  J  91:5137  O  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’ Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  D  4  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  40w 


SAWER,  GEOFFREY.  Law  in  society.  215p 
$4  Oxford 

340  Law.  Sociology  65-6809 

“A  summary  account  of  some  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  social  history  of  law  and  the  so¬ 
cial  relations  of  law  in  contemporary  society. 
.  .  .  As  the  author  examines  in  turn  primitive 
society,  evolving  law,  the  legal  profession  and 
various  theories  of  law,  he  shows  how  over¬ 
simplified  many  of  our  ideas  still  are.  .  .  . 
Much  in  the  present  situation  is  questioned 
and  much  is  criticised.  .  .  .  The  author  ranges 
widely  over  Roman,  Babylonian,  Chinese,  feu¬ 
dal  and  other  systems  of  law.  .  .  .  At  the  end 
[there]  is  a  discussion  of  legal  and  social  sci¬ 
ence  .  .  .  [indicating]  the  conflict  between  the 
determinist  attitude  of  the  scientist  and  the 
traditional  legal  view  of  man  as  endowed  with 
free  will.”  (New  Statesman)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“A  poorly  integrated  discussion.  .  .  .  Despite 
its  shortcomings,  this  book  brings  together  a 
great  deal  of  diffuse  material  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner  and  raises  some  significant  ques¬ 
tions  about  an  important  and  relatively  new 
area  of  study.  Sawer’s  approach  is  largely  his¬ 
torical  and  comparative,  but  he  lacks  facility 
in  both  sociology  and  philosophy  and  has  a 
disconcerting  tendency  to  use  indiscriminately 
chosen  examples  to  illustrate  points  that  are 
not  always  clearly  made.  The  coercive  and 
normative  functions  of  law  are  virtually  ig¬ 
nored,  and  the  institutional -descriptive  meth¬ 
odology  is  inadequate.  The  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  British  and  Australian  case  law  will 
be  useless  to  most  American  undergraduates 
in  Sawer’s  contexts.  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  3:55  Mr  ’66  130w 


“[This  book]  is  no  mere  eulogy  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  approach  to  law.  .  .  .  On  the  pattern 
of  insulation  of  the  judiciary,  on  judicial  in¬ 
dependence  and  promotion,  there  are  interest¬ 
ing  comments.  .  .  .  [Sawer’s]  [east  satisfactory 
and  yet  most  interesting  chapter  comes  at 
the  end  and  is  a  discussion  of  legal  and  so¬ 
cial  science.  One  short  chapter  is  of  course 
insufficient  for  this  topic.  .  .  AVe  can  cer¬ 

tainly  agree  with  him  that  never  again  can 
lawyers  remain  inattentive  to  the  social  re¬ 
lations  of  law  and  the  part  which  natural  sci¬ 
ence  and  systematised  social  knowledge  can 
play  in  solving  legal  problems.  .  .  .  This  short 
readable  book  is  informal  in  style,  enlivened 
by  the  occasional  anecdote  and  personal  remi¬ 
niscence,  devoid  of  mathematics,  sparing  in 
footnotes,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  significant.”  P.  J.  Fitzgerald 
New  Statesman  70:742  N  12  ’65  950w 


SAYERS,  DOROTHY  L.  The  poetry  of  search 
and  the  poetry  of  statement,  and  other  post¬ 
humous  essays  on  literature,  religion,  and 
language.  286p  $6  Verry 

808.1  Poetry.  Dante  Alighieri — Divine 

comedy  [64-4407] 

Twelve  lectures  given  between  1945  and  1957; 
“the  topics  include  Dante,  the  problems  of 
translation,  allegory,  Latin,  education,  the 
Faust  story,  and  the  [Oedipus  theme].  .  .  . 
The  object  of  the  lectures  .  .  .  was  to  sponsor 
a  way  of  life  founded  on  four  commitments, 
viz.,  formal  logic,  Latin  grammar,  a  dogmatic 
theology,  and  ‘the  habit  of  great  verse.’  ” 
(New  Statesman) 


“It  is  a  pleasure,  in  an  age  of  obscure  and 
turgid  prose,  to  read  essays  as  competently 
written  as  these.  .  .  .  [One]  group  deals  with 
education;  here  the  conclusions  are  somewhat 
open  to  question,  since  Miss  Sayers  frankly 
admits  she  is  no  authority  in  the  field.  Never¬ 
theless,  her  opinions  are  clear  and  thought 
provoking.  A  final  group  of  essays  deals  with 
smaller  figures  and  problems:  the  best  is  on 
her  friend  Charles  AVilliams.  Enjoyable,  but 
not  a  necessary  purchase.” 

Choice  3:204  My  ’66  130w 
“Miss  Sayers  complains  that  while  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  had,  to  a  surprising 
degree,  a  Good  Press,  the  poor  Anglicans  have 
had  a  brutal  reception.  But  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  unhappy  fact  are  clear  in 
the  present  book — notably  its  air  of  native 
superiority.  .  .  .  The  best  things  in  her  book, 
in  fact,  are  the  overt  fragments  of  autobio¬ 
graphy;  here  an  interesting  person  talks  about 
her  life,  her  father,  her  education,  her  difficul¬ 
ties  in  learning  classical  Latin  despite  her 
gift  of  tongues.  This  is  delightful  stuff, 
genially  in  keeping  with  its  occasion.  Miss 
Sayers  fights  hard  for  medieval  Latin  against 
classical,  and  might  even  make  a  few  readers 
turn  traitor  and  sell  off  their  Cicero.”  Denis 
Donoghue 

New  Statesman  66:621  N  1  '63  650w 
“Six  of  the  essays  are  printed  for  the  first 
time.  .  Half  the  addresses  bear  directly 

or  indirectly  on  the  Commedia,  and  in  them, 
together  with  her  two  volumes  of  Introductory 
Papers,  she  has  given  the  English  student  of 
Dante  a  stimulus  and  a.  guide  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Besides  their  interpretational  value, 
they  retain  that  fervour  which  made  her  lec¬ 
tures  a  spiritual  tonic.  .  .  .  Often  one  seems 
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SAYERS,  D.  L. — Continued 

to  hear  the  voice  of  G.K.C.,  though  no  one 
need  write  a  Ph.D.  thesis  on  the  heterogeneity 
of  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  and  Father  Brown. 
There  is  the  same  fundamentally  religious  ap¬ 
proach  to  life,  the  sympathetic  view  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  high  spirits  and  verbal 
dexterity  with  which  they  joust  against  their 
opponents,  especially  the  pagan  intelligentsia.” 
TLS  p690  S  13  ’63  600w 


SAYRES,  WILLIAM.  Do  good.  253p  $4.95  Holt 

66-13096 

“Peter,  a  failure  in  the  Peace  Corps  program, 
appears  in  a  small  Latin  American  village  to 
see  what  he  can  do  to  help  the  people.  [The 
villagers]  teach  Peter  their  ways;  and  eventually 
he  succeeds  in  improving  their  methods  of 
farming  and  education.  In  the  process  he  goes 
native,  learns  about  life,  loses  his  health,  and 
leaves  for  the  U.S.A.,  taking  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  village  with  him.  The  story  is 
told  in  the  first  person  by  another  American, 
an  anthropologist,  who  seldom  departs  from  his 
role  of  observer  and  confidante.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Sayres  does  a  number  of  things  well.  He 
writes  urbanely  and  slyly  and  is  not  afraid  to 
perpetrate  the  most  outrageous  double  en¬ 
tendres.  He  takes  a  broad  view  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  He  does  everything  but  write  a  successful 
comic  novel,  and  what  is  missing  is  precisely 
the  life-giving  tension  that  can  make  a  comedy 
something  more  memorable  than  a  mere  exer¬ 
cise  of  wit  and  ingenuity.”  Kenneth  Lamott 
Book  Week  pi 7  O  23  ’66  340w 
“Although  some  of  the  dialogue  strains  too 
hard  for  humor  via  wisecracks  and  glibness, 
this  is  an  agreeable  little  story  that  should 
please  the  older  YA  and  the  general  reader.” 
R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:3974  S  1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

“[This  novel]  is  a  lively  confrontation  that 
brings  an  immovably  underdeveloped  South 
American  pueblo  into  conflict  with  an  irresist¬ 
ibly  selfless  yanqui.  .  .  .  As  the  corn  grows 
green  and  enlightenment  dawns,  Peter  so  ex¬ 
hausts  his  vitality  that  he  becomes  almost  as 
reliant  on  the  villagers  as  they  are  on  him. 
This  interdependence  and  the  pride  it  fosters 
are  parts  of  the  message  that  Mr.  Sayres 
delivers  with  a  light,  deft  style  and  some  rich 
comedy.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  S  11  ’66  200w 
Time  88:84  Ag  26  ’66  230w 


SCAMMON,  RICHARD  M.  This  U.S.A.  See 
Wattenberg,  B.  J. 


SCARBOROUGH,  WILLIAM  KAUFFMAN. 

The  overseer;  plantation  management  in  the 

Old  South.  256p  il  $7.50  La.  state  univ.  press 
301.44  Farm  management.  Plantation  life 

66-17216 

The  author  “reassesses  the  role  of  the  over¬ 
seer  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  tobacco.  .  .  .  Professor  Scarborough  finds 
that  the  cause  of  friction  between  planter  and 
overseer  emanated  from  ill-defined  areas  of 
jurisdiction  and  the  failure  of  the  planter  to 
place  trust  in  the  judgment  of  his  employee. 
There  are  .  .  .  chapters  on  the  stress  and 
strain  endured  during  the  Civil  War,  the  over¬ 
seer  elite  which  produced  men  of  real  acumen, 
and  finally,  the  position  of  the  steward,  who 
supervised  two  or  more  plantations.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  well-written,  vigorous  and  interesting 
piece  of  historical  work  this  is  for  the  research 
library  and  American  history  collections.  It 
contains  an  excellent  bibliography.”  Rice  Estes 
Library  J  91:3942  S  1  ’66  140w 
“As  a  stalking  horse  for  the  evils  of  slavery, 
the  plantation  overseer  was  made  to  order,  no 
less  for  the  historians,  it  would  appear,  than 
for  his  contemporary  Southerners.  Responsible 
for  discipline  and  good  order  in  a  situation 
where  labor  had  no  incentive  to  labor  except 
discipline,  the  overseer  who  would  like  to  be 
a  humane  as  well  as  a  productive  manager 
faced  problems  that  were  indeed  complex. 
Mr.  Scarborough  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  man  in  the  middle,  and  introduces 
many  new  dimensions  to  the  stereotyped  view 
so  prevalent  in  the  historical  literature.  His¬ 


torians  will  want  to  read  ‘The  Overseer’;  for 
a  scholarly  monograph,  it  has  considerable 

style.  q  p  42:cxlviii  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


SCARFE,  FRANCIS.  Andrd  ChSnier;  his  life 
and  work,  1762-1794.  391p  pi  $8.80  Oxford 


B  or  92  ChCnier,  Andrd  Marie  65-4246 

A  biography  of  the  thirty-one-year-old  poet 
who  was  executed  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Bibliography. 


“The  author’s  interest  is  primarily  in  Chenier 
as  a  writer,  and  the  ‘work’  tends  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  ‘life.’  Much  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  meticulous  yet  broad-ranging  literary 
criticism  of  the  poet,  who  is  presented  as  a 
bridge  between  the  classical  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  the 
romantics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 
Scarfe  has  also  attempted  to  do  justice  to 
Chdnier’s  political  career.  .  .  .  [His  account] 
is  historically  sound,  with  several  exceptions 
when  he  yields  to  the  temptation  to  imagine 
the  facts  and  to  accept  untrustworthy  legend 
concerning  Chdnier.”  G.  H.  McNeil 

Am  Hist  R  71:973  Ap  ’66  2S0w 
Reviewed  by  A.  Goodwin 

Engl  Hist  R  81:839  O  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  book  is  largely  a  straight  biography 
(the  first  in  English)  and  a  reliable  one.  .  .  . 
[Scarfe]  brings  a  refreshing  sense  of  concern 
for  the  qualities  of  the  texts  [of  the  poetry], 
.  .  .  His  knowledge  of  the  existing  literature 
on  Chdnier  is  carried  easily.  His  analyses  are 
discriminating  and  not  unduly  affected  by 
what  he  calls  his  ‘obsession’  for  his  subject; 
and  his  picture  of  Chdnier's  own  taste  for  a 
kind  of  ‘naive’  elegance  is  impressive.  ...  In 
a  short  review  it  is  not  easy  to  balance  grati¬ 
tude  for  this  task  well  done  with  reservations 
which  arise  mainly  (one  suspects)  from  the 
very  predicament  in  which  the  apologist  for 
Andrd  Chdnier  finds  himself.  Nevertheless  .  .  . 
while  this  is  a  scholarly  and  sensitive  book, 
it  is  not,  in  a  broader  sense,  quite  as  scholarly 
as  could  be  hoped.” 

TLS  p776  S  9  ’65  950w 


SCARFE,  GERALD.  Gerald  Scarfe’s  people; 
including  Parliament  and  politicians,  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  Berlin,  rest  in  peace,  people, 
Egypt,  miscellany,  phantasmagoria,  Paris  col¬ 
lections,  the  Presidential  election  1964,  New 
York,  the  American  way  of  life,  il  $15  David 
White  pubs. 

741.5  Cartoons  and  caricatures  66-17671 
A  collection  of  the  cartoonist’s  political  and 
social  drawings.  Many  have  appeared  in  Punch, 
the  Sunday  Times  (England)  and  Esquire. 


“Scarfe  has  shot  to  the  top  in  Great  Britain 
with  his  .  .  .  cartoons  and  has  been  compared 
with  Grosz  and  Daumier,  although  Grosz  is 
lyrical  in  comparison.  .  .  .  Special  collections 
wall  need  this  book  but  little  clue  is  given  to 
the  identity  of  the  personalities  and  the  average 
browser  is  likely  to  score  more  misses  than 
hits.  LBJ,  Somerset  Maugham  and  Lord 
Snowden  (brilliant)  are  safe  enough,  but  not 
everyone  will  get  the  significance  of  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  head  on  a  showgirl's  body  and  R.I.P. 
above  it.  For  the  sophisticated  minority:  other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  yelps  of  protest.”  Kate 
McQuade 

Library  J  91:5594  N  15  '66  180w 
“Scarfe  stands  out  both  for  the  brilliance  and 
for  the  brutality  of  his  draughtsmanship;  as 
shown  in  [this]  splendid  collection  of  his  best 
work,  he  appears  a.s  the  one  genuine  successor 
to  the  eighteenth-century  English  tradition 
of  drawn  satire.  [He]  is  not  very  funny,  and 
he  cannot  control  the  bite  and  point  of  his  work 
sufficiently  to  make  it  always  telling.  .  .  .  But 
when  events  are  sufficiently  gross  .  .  .  his  bitter 
bowellish  imagination  strikes  out  with  gestures 
that  go  back  to  Rabelais  at  least.” 

TLS  p932  O  ].3  ’66  230w 


SCARNE,  JOHN.  The  odds  against  me;  an 
autobiography.  537p  il  $6.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Gambling  66-11313 

The  author  is  “considered  the  greatest  au¬ 
thority  in  the  world  on  gambling.”  (Library  J) 
He  describes  “his  boyhood  addiction,  his  swift¬ 
ness  with  figures,  his  manual  dexterity  with 
dice,  cards,  or  any  form  of  sleight  of  hand, 
and  his  fantastic  memory  which  .  .  .  helped 
him  to  do  better  than  break  even.”  (Atlantic) 


“Scarne  had  a  disarming  curiosity:  it  was  his 
passkey  to  the  world  of  carnivals,  and  without 
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it  the  famous  ‘Cherokee  Indian’  would  not 
have  taught  him  how  to  eat  Are.  swallow 
swords,  or  chew  glass.  His  mastery  of  such 
feats  accounts  for  some  of  the  liveliest  of  the 
early  chapters,  although  his  explanation  of 
how  he  does  his  tricks  leaves  me--as  baffled  as 
if  I  had  been  watching  them.  The  braggadocio 
in  such  a  career  is  redeemed  in  the  retelling 
by  the  author’s  audacity  and  candor.”  Edward 
W  eeks 

Atlantic  217:140  Ap  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  26:48  My  1  ’66  480w 
“In  his  well-written  autobiography  Mr.  Scame 
draws  the  reader  into  many  colorful  and  fas¬ 
cinating  areas  of  his  life.  His  book  is  for  all 
large  libraries,  and  especially  those  which  have 
a  demand  for  books  on  cards,  gambling,  and 
magic.”  H.  J.  Opgrand 

Library  J  91:1884  Ap  1  ’66  200w 


“John  Scarne,  great  magician,  great  'card 
shark’  (who  never  cheated),  and  not-so-great 
author,  has  written  an  overlong,  at  times 
tedious,  but  nonetheless  interesting  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  His  friendships  and  associations  with 
the  great  magicians  and  gamblers  of  our  times 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  teenagers.  .  .  . 
The  section  describing  some  of  his  great  card 

games  becomes  a  bit  tiresome,  but  does  not 
etract  from  the  overall  interest  of  the  book. 
The  length  of  the  work  and  its  less  than  uni¬ 
versal  appeal  recommend  this  for  large  collec¬ 
tions  only.” 

Library  J  91:2724  My  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


“The  story  of  Mr.  Scarne’s  double  life  as  a 
legitimate  magician  and  a  gambling  consultant 
makes  excellent  reading,  and  some  most  un¬ 
usual  characters  make  their  bows  in  his  pages. 
.  .  .  His  chief  targets  are  Edward  Thorp  and 
Allan  Wilson,  two  mathematicians  who  in 
recent  books  have  sought  to  demonstate  that  a 
skillful  Black  Jack  player  can  win  in  a  casino 
game.  Challenges  fly  backwards  and  forwards 
and  misquotations  are  alleged  and  perpetrated.” 
Alan  Truscott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Mr  27  ’66  800w 


SCARRY,  RICHARD.  Richard  Scarry’s  Story¬ 
book  dictionary;  written  and  il.  by  Richard 
Scarry.  125p  $3.95;  goldencraft  ed  $3.99 

Golden  press 

423  English  language! — Dictionaries — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-6675 

In  this  illustrated  word  book,  there  are 
“more  than  700  entries,  and  over  1600  variant 
forms  and  labels.  Each  entry  tells  a  separate 
and  complete  little  story  with  a  setting,  char¬ 
acters  and  plot.”  (p.4)  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“Some  of  the  humor  is  adult  rather  than 
childlike  .  .  .  [but]  all  the  drawings  are  in 
bright  colors  and  will  delight  children  who 
love  books  filled  with  small  pictures.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  single  sentences  to  show  different  word 
forms  is  more  confusing  here  than  in,  for 
example,  The  Cat  in  the  Hat  Beginner  Dic¬ 
tionary  [BRD  1965],  which  employs  simple 
phrases,  in  most  cases,  and  less  complicated 
verb  forms.  However,  children  may  get  more 
hours  of  enjoyment  from  Scarry's  book  and 
perhaps  absorb  more  words  because  the  book 
invites  repeated  browsing.”  A.  C. 

Library  J  91:5742  N  15  ’66  230w 


“Mr.  Scarry's  humor  is  of  a  particularly 
nutty  and  winning  sort.  ‘Storybook  Dictionary’ 
makes  no  pretense  at  being  practical;  it  offers 
its  learning  through  giggles.  Good  for  reading 
aloud  and  looking  at  from  age  2  to  6.  You 
either  like  Mr.  Scarry  or  you  don’t;  I  do.” 
Eliot  Fremont- Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p54  N  6  ’66  80w 


“[These]  light-hearted  drawings  of  animals 
in  bright  colors  and  his  appropriate  sample 
sentences  serve  a  serious  purpose  whether  the 
child  does  the  reading  himself  or  is  being 
read  to.  The  number  of  alphabetical  entries 
is  extended  by  1,600  variant  word-forms  and 
by  the  words  used  in  the  picture  captions.  The 
book  is  the  next  step  after  A  Is  for  Apple,  but 
it’s  a  giant  step.’’  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:49  N  19  ’66  90w 


SCHAEFER,  WILLIAM  DAVID.  James  Thom¬ 
son  (B.V.):  beyond  “The  city.”  208p  $4.95 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

821  Thomson.  James  65-23462 

This  “book  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond 
Thomson’s  acknowledged  masterpiece,  The  City 
of  Dreadful  Night,  and  examine  his  intellectual 


development:  his  attitude  toward  religion, 
man’s  relationship  to  his  fellow  men,  and  poetry 
and  literary  criticism.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


[The  author]  corrects  some  critical  errors 
about  the  Victorian  James  Thomson:  that  his 
melancholia  was  caused  by  literary  failure  or 
by  the  death  of  Matilda  Weller  or  by  the  shock 
of  discovering  the  death  of  God.  .  .  .  More  use¬ 
ful  than  the  argument  about  possible  correla¬ 
tion  between  alcoholism  and  atheism  is  Schae¬ 
fer’s  presentation  of  Thomson  as  something 
more  than  the  poet  of  ‘The  City.’  Essayist, 
scholar,  critic.  B.  V.  emerges  a  strong  critic  of 
Bumbledom  and  a  strong  voice  of  secularism.” 

Choice  3:123  Ap  '66  130w 
“[This]  monograph  is  valuable  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  light  it  sheds  on  Thomson’s 
thought  but  also  because  it  is  a  model  of 
scholarship.  The  depth  and  scope  of  research 
(using  new  material  and  unpublished  manu¬ 
script  material),  the  exhaustive  bibliography 
and  the  intelligent,  thorough  footnotes  all 
illustrate  the  comprehensiveness  of  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  methodology.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schaefer  clearly 
shows  the  unity  of  Thomson’s  development  as 
a  thinker,  tracing  his  evolution  from  theist 
to  pantheist  to  atheist,  from  optimist  to  pessi¬ 
mist,  from  romantic  to  realist . [His] 

objectivity  is  refreshing:  he  does  not  idolize 
Thomson,  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  a  pro¬ 
found  or  original  thinker  but  rather  was  im¬ 
portant  as  a  'catchall  for  the  major  intellectual 
trends  of  three  vastly  different  generations.’  ” 
Arthur  Minerof 

Library  J  90:5280  D  1  ’65  350w 


SCHAPERA,  I.  ed.  &  tr.  Praise-poems  of 
Tswana  chiefs;  tr.  and  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod.  and  notes  by  I.  Schapera.  255p  $7.20  Ox¬ 
ford 

896  Sechuana  poetry — Collections.  Tswana 
(Bantu  tribe).  Poetry — Collections  65-8539 
These  poems  “are  arranged  into  chapters 
according  to  tribes,  and  then  each  poem  is 
given  as  title  the  name  of  the  chief  whom  it 
honours.  .  .  .  The  text  of  each  poem  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  translation  and  is  furnished  with 
introductory  and  footnote  annotations.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography. 


“The  Inevitable  parallels  will  be  made  be¬ 
tween  fragments  of  Greek  epic  and  these  praise 
poems  of  Tswana  chiefs,  most  recorded  for  the 
first  time.  But  the  epic  epithets  are  too  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  totems  of  religion  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  purely  literary  interest.  .  .  .  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Bechuanaland  natives,  their  hopes, 
and  their  history  are  captured  in  these  poems. 
The  Western  reader  is  indebted  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  footnotes  explaining  allusions  to  historic 
events  and  the  excellent  40-page  introduction 
to  the  culture,  style,  and  language  of  these 
poems.  A  fine  addition  to  the  [Oxford  Library 
of  African  Literature  Series].” 

Choice  3:316  Je  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Lienhardt 

Encounter  25:54  N  ’65  750w 


“[This  collection]  is  so  well  annotated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  social  setting,  past 
and  present,  that  it  becomes  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  Bechuanaland.  More¬ 
over,  in  his  scholarly  introduction  the  au¬ 
thor  displays  linguistic  insight  of  a  very  high 
order.  .  .  .  [The]  analysis  throws  into  relief  the 
fact  .  .  that  there  can  be  found  in  African 

languages  vast  lexical  resources,  both  at  the 
concrete  and  abstract  level,  and  that  oral  art 
can  be  as  elaborate  as  its  literary  counterpart. 
.  .  .  [The  footnotes]  though  most  valuable  are 
so  extensive  and  detailed  that  they  somewhat 
impede  the  enjoyment  of  reading  the  book  for 
pleasure.  .  .  .  [Yet]  anyone  who  finds  enough 
courage  and  patience  to  re-read  the  poems 
after  he  has  absorbed  all  the  background 
knowledge  embodied  in  the  notes  will  certainly 
be  well  rewarded  with  aesthetic  enjoyment.” 

TLS  p!161  D  9  ’65  4I0w 


SCHARLAU,  W.  B.,  jt.  auth.  The  merchant  of 
revolution.  See  Zeman,  Z.  A.  B. 


SCHARPER,  PHILIP,  ed.  Torah  and  Gospel; 
Jewish  and  Catholic  theology  in  dialogue. 
305p  $6  Sheed 

261.2  Judaism.  Catholic  Church  66-12273 
“Here  is  the  record  of  a  colloquy  of  Jewish 
and  Catholic  scholars  who  for  three  days  ac¬ 
tually  ‘lived’  a  very  intense  theological  dia¬ 
logue  at  St.  Vincent’s  Benedictine  Archabbey, 
Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  in  January,  1965.  .  .  . 
The  book  comprises  a  series  of  paired  pre- 
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SCHARPER,  PHILIP — Continued 
sentations  by  ranking  Jewish  and  Catholic 
scholars  concerned  with  past  Jewish-Christian 
relations,  mutual  liturgical  bonds,  scholarly 
biblical  collaboration,  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  conscience,  religious  social  action,  and 
the  differing  concepts  of  Israel,  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  interstitial  discussions  in  a 
final  chapter.”  (Critic) 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Hertzberg 

Book  Week  p2  J1  17  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:798  N  ’66  160w 
Christian  Century  83:403  Mr  30  '66  30w 
“The  papers  make  it  very  apparent  that 
neither  the  Jews  nor  the  Catholics  present 
could  renounce  the  claims  of  their  respective 
traditions.  .  .  .  As  one  reads  [the  book!,  it 
becomes  impossible  not  to  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  theological  dialogue  is  really  pos¬ 
sible  between  Catholics  and  Jews.  No  Orthodox 
Rabbi  contributed  to  the  symposium.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  it  was  good  that  the  scholars 
met.  .  .  .  There  are  further  areas  which  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Jewish  scholars  can  explore  together, 
if  both  parties  are  prepared  to  risk  themselves. 
.  .  .  No  attempt  is  made  to  confront  the  radical 
secularity  of  our  times  theologically.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  none  of  the  scholars  exhibits  much 
feeling  for  the  psychodynamic  understanding 
of  human  encounter.”  R.  L.  Rubenstein 

Commonweal  84:420  J1  1  66  lOOOw 

“Some  Jews,  and  not  only  Orthodox,  have 
denied  the  very  possibility  of  a  Jewish-Chris¬ 
tian  theological  dialogue.  .  .  .  One  of  the 

chief  values  of  [this  book]  is  that  it  renders 

a  death  blow  to  such  scruples . It  is  on 

.  .  .  the  nature  and  reality  of  Israel  that  the 
Jewish-Christian  theologian  dialogue  will  Anal¬ 
ly  center.  .  .  The  Latrobe  Conference  .  .  . 
did  not,  understandably,  reach  this  Anal  stage 
of  dialogue.  .  .  It  marks,  nonetheless,  the 
furthest  point  yet  reached  in  the  Jewish- 
Catholic  theological  dialogue,  and  will  richly 
serve  as  a  guide,  a  source  book,  and  an  in¬ 
centive  for  Jewish-Christian  dialogists  for  a 
long  time  to  come.”  E.  H.  Flannery 
Critic  24:70  Je  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  bv  S  W  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:2499  My  15  ’66  90w 


groups.  It  analyzes  the  formation  and  operation 
of  such  groups  among  the  Melanesian  peoples 
of  Choiseul  Island  in  the  British  Solomons 
as  a  number  of  closely  related  processes  and 
from  an  organizational’  rather  than  a  rigidly 
'structural-functional’  perspective.”  (Rublisher’a 
note]  Bibliography.  Index. 


"As  a  theoretical  reformulation  and  general 
case,  the  book  succeeds  admirably.  .  .  .  Schef- 
fler’s  theoretical  challenges  apply  not  only  to 
Oceania  or  to  ambilineal  descent;  .  .  .  he  calls 
for  a  rethinking  of  many  assumptions  and 
much  dogma  in  social  anthropology.  Not  all 
will  accept  his  conclusions,  but  the  issues  he 
raises  demand  careful  study.  Cogent  and  pro¬ 
vocative,  handsomely  produced  and  reasonably 
priced,  the  book  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf 
of  Oceanist  and  social  anthropologists.  ’  ’  R.  M. 
Keesing" 

Am  Anthropol  68:539  Ap  ’66  800w 
"In  concentrating  on  reconstructing  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  kin  groups  some  30  to  40  years 
ago  .  .  .  Scheffler  makes  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  of  both  data  and  interpretation,  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  Choiseuiese  ‘kinship  system’  is 
idiomatic  of  social  relations  based  on  economic 
and  political  concerns  and  is  not  a  jural 
system  with  moral  force.  .  .  .  This  is  a  vital, 
provocative  book  for  upper  division  and 
graduate  courses  in  social  structure.  SchefHer’s 
thesis  substantially  advances  the  current  con¬ 
troversies  within  the  structural-functionalist 
held  on  what  constitutes  an  adequate  typology." 

Choice  2:915  F  ’66  190w 

."[This  is]  a  technical  report  to  fellow  spe¬ 
cialists.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  thesis  is  complex, 
owing  to  the  highly  technical  problem  and 
to  a  hp-smacking  verbosity  that  seems  to  savor 
saying  much  the  same  thing  in  several  ways. 
Nevertheless,  careful  reading  and  rereading 
are  rewarding:  much  is  learned  about  Choiseul 
Island  social  life  and  the  data  are  used  to 
illuminate  theoretical  problems  of  bilateral  kin¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Scheffler  has  good  data,  his  in¬ 
ferences  are  properly  qualiAed,  his  speculations 
are  labeled  clearly.  He  concludes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  theoretical  implications  of  his 
study.”  Malcolm  McFee 

Science  150:733  N  5  ’65  440w 


SCHATZMAN,  EVRY.  The  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  universe;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Ber¬ 
nard  and  Annabel  Pagel.  287p  pi  $8.50  Basic 
bks. 

523.1  Universe  65-10692 

"The  Arst  [part  of  this  book]  gives  a  concise 
account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  It 
is  followed  by  sections  dealing  with  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  stars,  the  extra- galactic  nebu¬ 
lae  and  cosmology,  and  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Indexes.  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  1957  as  Origine  et  Evolution  des 
mondes. 


Choice  3:918  D  '66  130w 
“The  reader  should  be  familiar  with  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics  and  the  named  scientiAc  theories 
pertinent  to  the  subject.  The  author  was  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  Institute  d’Astrophysique  in 
Paris  and  is  now  with  Mount  Strombo  Observa¬ 
tory.  Canberra,  Australia.  References  are  listed 
but  they  will  give  bibliographers  a  nightmare. 
For  technical  and  advanced  astronomy  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  91:2074  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
"The  book  is  best  described  as  a  highly  con¬ 
densed  summary  of  observations  and  theories, 
and  although  many  terms  are  deffned,  some 
knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  is 
needed.  The  time  lag  since  it  was  written  is 
very  noticeable.  .  .  .  The  whole  subject  of 
radio-astronomy  is  dismissed  in  half  a  page. 
This  omission  is  more  serious  since  it  af¬ 
fects  the  whole  of  the  arguments  in  cosmology. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  recent  controversy 
between  the  ‘big  bang’  and  the  steady- state 
theories.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  more  than  a  passing 
mention  of  the  results  of  rocket  and  satellite 
research,  or  of  cosmic  rays;  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  revolutionary  discovery  of  qua¬ 
sars,  which  Arst  attracted  attention  in  1962  ” 
TLS  p500  Je  2  ’66  260w 


SCHEFFLER,  HAROLD  W.  Choiseul  Island 
social  structure.  322p  maps  $7  Univ.  of  Calif 
press 

301.44  Choiseul  Island.  Society,  Primitive 

65-16482 

This  is  an  “account  based  on  .  .  .  Aeld  work 
of  a  society  featuring  ‘ambilineal’  descent 


SCHEFFLER,  ISRAEL.  Conditions  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  an  introduction  to  epistemology  and 
education.  117p  $3.75;  pa  $1.75  Scott 
121  Education — Philosophy.  Knowledge, 

Theory  of  65-17733 

"Epistemological  analysis  is,  Professor  Schef- 
ffer  remarks,  ‘an  important  ingredient  of  edu- 
cational  philosophy.’  The  task  of  epistemology 
is  the  logical  analysis  of  knowledge,’  a  phrase 
which  covers  the  analysis  of  epistemie  words 
and  concepts  like  ‘know,’  ‘believe,’  ‘leam,  ’ 
teach.’  ‘evidence.’  and  ‘truth.’  ...  He  makes 
[aj  comparison  between  the  concepts  of  ‘learn¬ 
ing’  and  ‘knowing,’  he  makes  several  .  .  . 
comments  about  the  goals  of  teaching  and 
learning,  and  he  ends  his  study  with  a  few 
comments  about  rationality  rather  than  knowl- 
edg§  Proper  goal  of  education.”  (Har¬ 

vard  Ed  R)  Bibliographical  references. 

Choice  3:934  D  ’66  80w 

„„  “a'Tses  are  rigorous  and  techni- 

he  makes  little  allowance  for  the  student 

praised  lar  WltrR??ill°nsopuly‘  I]?  this  he  is  to  be 
fiktno!;,™  ‘  f  '■t  ji. si  book  contains  an  excellent 
discussion  of  epistemological  problems  relating 
to  knowledge,  belief,,  and  evidence.  He  makes  a 
oiTp^«era?efi<7?ntl-t^uti°ns  to  current  debates;  he 
offers  careful  critiques  of  contemporary  philoso- 
phers:  and  in  general,  writes  as  if  he  had  in 
mind  his  fellow  philosophers,  who,  by  the  way 
can  hardly  afford  to  overlook  this  book 
m  a  book  on  education,  one  would  expect 
so™®  analysis  of  knowing  as  well  as  of  knowl- 
®d|=  e,  pf  understanding  and  of  believing  as  well 
as  of  understand’  and  ‘believe.’  The  cognitive 
processes  even  for  'epistemology,  are  just  as 
lelevant  for  educational  philosophy  as  the  logic 
of  certain  words.  .  .  .  Even  within  the  frame- 
of  his  own  method,  Scliefflw  occtsioSSfy 
Yolton  carry  hls  analysis  far  enough."  J.  W. 

,,  .  harvard  Ed  R  36:71  winter  ’66  1500w 

LThjs  book]  is  more  striking  as  an  example 
of  good  teaching  than  as  merely  an  achieve¬ 
ment  +5?  j. hterary  excellence.  .  .  The  reader 
feels  that  he  is  caught  up  in  the  exciting  pSr- 
smt  of  new  knowledge  even  when  the  author 
decessors  ^counting f  well-beaten  "paths®  ofpre- 
„  rs'  ■  •  •  If  [the  book]  is  to  be  praised 
Arst  as  an  example  of  superior  teaching  a 
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rated  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  carry  the 
reader  through  Scheffler’s  insistence  on  pre¬ 
cise  terminology  in  the  second  chapter.  Faculty 
members  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
inducting  students  into  the  vocabulary  of  a  new 
field  of  knowledge  in  any  discipline  are  advised 
to  study  this  chapter,  which  accomplishes  the 
task,  in  the  least  painless  manner  observed  by 
this'  reviewer.  .  .  .  [The  book]  merits  extensive 
use  as  a  supplementary  text  in  philosophy  of 
education  classes.  It  is  the  writer’s  opinion, 
however,  that  the  little  volume  will  not  prove 
as  helpful  as  Professor  Scheffler’s  collection  of 
readings  (Philosophy  and  Education).”  Rena 
Foy 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:454  Mr  '66  950w 


SCHEFOLD,  KARL.  Myth  and  legend  in  early 
Greek  art  [tr.  by  Audrey  Hicks].  200p  il  col 
il  pi  $12.50  Abrams 
704.94  Art  and  mythology.  Art,  Greek 

66-13271 

This  book  ‘‘deals  with  Greek  myths  and 
legends  pictured  on  works  of  art — mostly  pots — 
between  the  Rate  Geometric  period  (c750  B.C.) 
and  the  High  Archaic  (c550).  A  second  volume 
on  the  Rate  Archaic  and  Classical  periods  is  in 
preparation.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index.  Originally  published  as  Friih- 
griechisehe  Sagenbiider. 


‘‘Although  some  masterpieces  are  reproduced, 
the  works  [in  this  book]  are  selected  for  their  il¬ 
lustrative  rather  than  their  aesthetic  value;  a 
good  many  of  them  are  relatively  unfamiliar  or 
newly  discovered.  Schefold  provides  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  use  of  myth  and  legend  in  art 
in  96  pages  of  text  with  constant  marginal  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  illustrations.  .  .  .  The  usefulness  of 
the  volume  is  enhanced  by  a  map,  table  of  sites 
and  the  legends  connected  with  them,  genea¬ 
logies,  chronological  table,  bibliography,  notes 
on  the  illustrations  .and  index.  Bartlett’s  trans¬ 
lations,  unfortunately,  sound  more  like  Beo¬ 
wulf  than  Homer.” 

Choice  3:513  S  ’66  lOOw 

"For  this  beautifully  produced  volume,  Karl 
Schefold,  distinguished  professor  of  classical 
archaeology  at  the  University  of  Basel,  has 
combed  the  world  of  archaic  art  (ceramics, 
jewelry,  reliefs,  and  sculpture  plaques)  for 
scenes  from  ancient  Greek  epics  and  poems,  from 
Homer  to  Pindar  and  Sappho.  He  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably  noit  only  in  showing  how  inestimably 
valuable  visual  arts  are  as  source  material  for 
living  legend  but  also  by  arranging  his  material 
chronologically,  he  effects  a  history  of  Greek 
narrative  style  never  before  attempted.  .  ... 
The  translation  is  very  readable.  .  .  This 
splendid  study  will  be  hailed  as  fundamental 
by  'students  of  Greek  art,  religion,  and  literature, 
and  of  ancient  Greek  cultural  development  in 
general.  Highly  recommended.”  F.  D.  Razenby 

Library  J  91:3928  S  1  ’66  200w 


SCHEID1G,  WALTHER.  Unfamiliar  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting  in  East  German  collections 
[tr.  by  Anthony  Rhodes],  159p  159pl  col  pi 
$17.50  October  house 


759.94  Paintings,  European  65-14358 

This  volume  contains  “reproductions  of  paint¬ 
ings  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  century  chosen 
from  collections  in  17  East  German  cities  that 
are  less  well  known  than  the  great  collections 
in  Berlin  and  Dresden.”  (Ribrary  J)  Bibliog¬ 


raphy. 


Choice  3:402  Ji  ’66  lOOw 
“The  chief  value  of  the  work  is  in  the  repro¬ 
ductions  themselves.  In  most  cases,  they  are 
of  unfamiliar  works  by  noted  artists,  and  they 
are  of  excellent  quality.  The  notes  on  the 
plates  were  written  for  the  layman.  The  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  if  the  history  of  each  painting  had  been 
included.  As  it  is,  it  can  be  recomminended 
only  for  the  most  comprehensive  collections. 
M.  E.  Randgren  j  gi.g37  F  lg  >66  110w 


as]  advisors  for  National  Training  Rabora- 
tories.  In  addition  [there  is]  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  form  of  original  reports  by 
colleagues.  .  .  .  Developed  are  the  scientific 
theories  of  laboratory  training  as  well  as  the 
.  .  .  characteristics  of  the  laboratory  training 
staff.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Haas 

Am  Soc  R  31:289  Ap  ’66  240w 
“The  authors,  obviously  dedicated  to  labora¬ 
tory  training,  present  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  principles  of  social-interaction,  the 
accomplishments  as  well  as  the  failures  in 
illustrative  programs,  and  the  excitement  en¬ 
countered  in  this  type  of  training  method. 
Applications  of  the  laboratory  training  ap¬ 
proach  are  limited  to  attempts  at  adult  attitude 
change  or  attacks  on  social  goals.  Anyone 
interested  in  personal  and  organizational 
change  using  group  methods  will  find  detailed 
steps  and  constructive  suggestions  for  under¬ 
taking  a  laboratory  training  program." 

Choice  3:366  Je  ’66  llOw 


SCHEINER,  SETH  M.  Negro  mecca;  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Negro  in  New  York  City,  1865- 
1920.  246p  $6.50  N.Y.  univ.  press 
301.451  Negroes — New  York  (City)  65-19521 
An  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Temple 
University  “has  written  the  first  study  of  the 
New  York  Negro  community  for  the  specified 
years.  He  lists  statistics  on  Negro  migration 
to  the  city,  then  turns  to  the  creation  of  a 
Negro  ghetto  and  its  transit  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  kinds  and  conditions  of 
employment,  relationships  with  organized  la¬ 
bor,  the  formation  of  separate  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  conflicts  with  the  white  world  (es¬ 
pecially  ethnic  groups),  the  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures  of  whites  and  Negroes,  and,  finally,  the 
limited  Negro  participation  in  political  iife.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  style  is  generally  clear,  the 
range  of  source  material  examined  is  impres¬ 
sive,  and  the  data  consulted  are  synthesized 
into  meaningful  generalizations.  This  book  is, 
indeed,  unique;  there  is  no  comparable  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Negro  community  in  a 
metropolitan  area  that  has  been  published.  .  .  . 
Schemer,  unlike  many  in  the  field  of  Negro 
history,  writes  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  a 
historian.  One  of  the  book’s  strongest  points, 
in  fact,  is  the  tentativeness  of  the  author’s 
judgments  about  specific  pieces  of  his  evidence 
as  well  as  about  the  larger  forces  of  which 
he  writes  so'  well.”  G.  B.  Dodds 

Am  Hist  R  71:1452  Jl  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Blumberg 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:198  Jl  ’66  180w 
“The  work  is  marred  by  superficial  analysis, 
faulty  organization,  and  a  wooden  style.  The 
topical  organization  does  not  lead  to  satisfy¬ 
ing  explanations  of  complex  events.  An  under¬ 
current  of  sympathy  with  the  plight  of  New 
York  Negroes  provides  the  sole  connective 
thread.  As  an  important  source  of  information 
on  a  variety  of  significant  topics,  however, 
from  state  civil  rights  legislation  to  the  Negro 
church,  the  book  belongs  in  undergraduate 
libraries.  Valuable  footnotes  and  bibliography.” 
Choice  2:820  Ja  '66  llOw 


“[A]  careful  and  comprehensive  study.  .  .  . 
A  few  points  might  be  raised.  The  reason  for 
selecting  the  particular  time  span  (1865-1920) 
is  not  made  clear;  nor  is  the  book’s  title. 
Scheiner’s  approach  is  topical,  making  for 
repetition.  On  occasion  a  succession  of  long, 
unpadded  paragraphs  may  create  a  sense  of 
congestion.  .  .  .  [However]  not  only  is  Negro 
Mecca  highly  suggestive  of  the  Negro’s  role 
in  other  urban  centers  in  the  North,  but  it 
constantly  relates  the  New  York  Negro  to 
national  events,  particularly  to  presidential 
campaigns.  Scheiner’s  thoroughness  gives  to 
his  speculations  both  freshness  and  authority. 
.  .  .  [This  book]  provides  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  growing  domain  of  urban  history.” 
Benjamin  Quarles 

J  Am  Hist  52:857  Mr  ’66  550w 


SCHFIN,  EDGAR  H.  Personal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  change  through  group  methods:  the 
laboratory  approach  [by]  Edgar  H.Schein 
and  Warren  G.  Benms.  376p  $8.25  Wiley 

301.15  Counseling.  Social  group  work 

65-19476 


A  “summary  of  the  present  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  laboratory  training;  based  upon  the 
authors’  experience  in  designing  programs  [and 


SCHEINGOLD,  STUART  A.  The  rule  of  law 
in  European  integration:  the  path  of  the 
Schuman  plan.  331p  $7.50  Yale  univ.  press 
341.5  Court  of  Justice  of  the  European 
Communities  65-22337 

“Originally  written  as  a  PhD  dissertation, 
[this  book]  assesses  the  role  of  the  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  European  communities  (Coal 
and  Steel,  Common  Market,  and  Atomic)  dur- 
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SCHE1NGOLD,  S.  A. — Continued 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the  Court’s  existence. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  Coal  and  Steel  Commun¬ 
ity,  due  to  the  limited  experience  of  the  Court 
with  operations  of  the  European  Economic 
and  Atomic  Energy  Communities.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Scheingold  has  done  a  first-class  job  on  a 
difficult  subject;  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  way 
that  makes  the  book  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  burgeoning  literature  of  economic  integra¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  less  economic  than  it  is 
political,  social,  or  legal;  nevertheless  the 
economic  anomalies  and  difficulties  of  partial 
integration  emerge  with  a  satisfying  clarity. 
The  major  areas  of  dispute  before  the  Court 
are  reviewed,  one  by  one.”  Raymond  Vernon 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:191  My  ’66  500w 
“Scheingold’s  approach  is  basically  historical, 
with  original  sources  being  utilized  primarily 
throughout.  The  author  is  not  a  lawyer — a 
fact  that  shows  up  on  occasion  in  peculiar  uses 
of  legal  terminology  in  a  work  that  is  other¬ 
wise  well  written.  The  level  of  difficulty  is  one 
appropriate  for  able  college  juniors  or  seniors 
and  graduate  students  in  economics,  govern¬ 
ment,  law,  or  related  disciplines.  There  is 
a  carefully  selected  bibliography  of  documents, 
books,  and  articles  on  the  court,  and  a  good 
index.  On  the  basis  of  its  substantial  merit, 
it  should  be  found  in  any  liberal  arts  college 
library.” 

Choice  3:78  Mr  ’66  160w 


SCHEIIMMAN,  LAWRENCE.  Atomic  energy 
policy  in  France  under  the  Fourth  republic. 
259p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
355.03  Atomic  energy — Economic  aspects. 
Atomic  bomb.  France — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment-1945-  65-10839 

“France  is  the  most  recent  state  to  inscribe 
its  name  in  the  ledger  of  the  ‘atomic  nations’ 
and  is  the  only  non -Communist  state  to  have 
organized  and  developed  a  military  nuclear  pro¬ 
gram  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of 
this  study  ...  is  twofold:  to  describe  the 
nature  and  development  of  French  atomic 
policy  during  the  Fourth  Republic  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  process  by  which  this  policy  was 
made.”  (In trod)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  thoroughly  competent  analysis  of  French 
atomic  policy  since  1945.  Despite  the  title, 
the  book  also  analyzes  the  atomic  policy  of 
the  Fifth  Republic.  Scheinman  uses  his  sources 
judiciously;  his  conclusions  are  soundly  based 
and  serve  to  place  the  current  furor  over  de 
Gaulle’s  policies  in  a  proper  perspective.  He 
demonstrates  that  the  decision  to  acquire 
atomic  weapons  was  made  in  the  Fourth  Re¬ 
public  and  shows  how  French  atomic  energy 
policy  was  largely  formulated  by  technocrats, 
not  parliamentarians.  The  book  .  .  .  should 
be  in  all  libraries  that  deal  with  European 
politics  and  contemporary  public  policy.  Al¬ 
though  not  written  for  a  general  audience,  it 
will  prove  useful  to  undergraduates  and  grad¬ 
uate  students  alike.” 

Choice  3:165  Ap  ’66  120w 
“Mr  Scheinman’s  thesis  appears  to  fit  the 
facts.  .  .  .  France  had  made  no  decision  for  or 
against  becoming  [a  nuclear  power],  ...  At 
the  beginning  of  1958,  France  did  not — officially 
— have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme;  at  the 
beginning  of  1960,  the  first  bomb  was  exploded. 
.  .  .  [Mr  Scheinman]  has  diligently  ploughed 
through  an  enormous  bibliography  and  an  ex¬ 
hausting  series  of  interviews  to  put  down 
what  happened  between  1945  and  1958  as  the 
French  nation  marched  backwards  to  nuclear 
greatness.  .  .  .  His  book  actually  gains  by 
being  honestly  pedestrian  rather  than  inspired 
or  inspiring.  And  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
political,  as  distinct  from  scientific,  account 
reflects  no  credit  on  anyone  but  himself.” 
Economist  220:153  J1  9  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Gordon  "Wright 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:679  D  '66  300w 


SCHELLENBERG,  T.  F 

archives.  383p  $13.50 
025.17  Archives 


.  i  ne  management 
Columbia  univ.  - 


65-14' 


“Part  I  describes  the  growth  of  library  and 
archival  practice  in  the  US  and  lays  down 
general  principles  for  the  management  of 
archives.  Part  II  deals  with  the  application 
of  these  principles  and  treats  arrangement 
of  archives,  preparation  of  inventories  and 


catalogs,  and  handling  of  maps  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Record  management,  disposal  pro¬ 
grams,  and  servicing  of  archives  are  not  dis¬ 
cussed.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Except  for  journal  articles  and  a  1956  book 
by  Schellenberg  [Modern  Archives:  Principles 
and  Techniques,  BRD  1957],  there  is  no  litera¬ 
ture  of  American  archival  practice.  The 
present  work,  in  more  detail  than  the  earlier 
book,  is  much  needed.  .  .  .  [It]  is  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  written.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  90:3425  S  1  ’65  180w 
“As  a  didactic  device  this  volume  would  be 
hard  to  surpass.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
methods  advocated  will  be  questioned  serious¬ 
ly.  ..  .  [However]  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  most  thorough  treatment  of 
the  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  description  of  archives,  terms 
that  correspond  to  the  classification  and  cata¬ 
loging  of  publications  in  libraries.”  Icko 
Iben 

Library  Q  36:265  J1  ’66  650w 
“This  volume  ...  is  much  broader  in  scope 
than  its  title  implies.  For,  while  written 
primarily  for  archivists  concerned  with  the 
arrangement  and  description  of  manuscript 
records  for  research  use,  it  contains  much  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  librarian  as  well.  .  .  . 
The  eleven  chapters  [of  Part  II]  .  .  .  are 
virtually  manuals,  containing  much  that  should 
interest  the  curators  of  manuscript  collections 
both  large  and  small.  .  .  .  Although  not  in¬ 
tended  primarily  as  a  historical  study,  Mr. 
Schellenberg' s  book  contains  an  excellent,  brief 
account  of  the  development  of  the  librarians’ 
and  archivists’  professions  in  the  U.S.  and  puts 
needed  emphasis  on  the  interrelation  of  their 
work.  More  importantly,  the  amount  of  specific 
information  given  on  the  techniques  of  the 
management  of  archives  warrants  its  being 
recommended  for  use  as  one  of  the  basic 
sources  of  information  on  this  subject.”  J  W. 
Dudley 

LRTS  10:250  spring  ’66  650w 


S  w  «  t  THOMAS  C.  Arms  and  influence. 
293p  $7.50  Tale  univ.  press 

355.03  Military  art  and  science.  World  poli¬ 
tics  66-15744 

This  ‘‘book  deals  primarily  with  the  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  use  its  vast  armed 
power  to  bend  other  countries  to  its  will.  .  .  . 
Schelling'  defines  and  analyzes  the  practice  of 
coercive  warfare,’  of  using  what  he  calls  ‘the 
power  to  hurt  to  achieve  our  ends  and,  in 
particular,  to  produce  the  desired  behavior  on 
tbe  part  of  an  opponent.”  (Science)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Harold  Guetzkow 

Am  Soc  R  31:889  D  ’66  440w 
“[In  this]  exemplary  text  on  the  interplay  of 
national  purpose  and  military  force,  Mr  Schel- 
hngs  generalizations  are  of  the  kind  that  not 
only  fit  the  facts,  as  m  a  specific  conflict  like 
the  present  one  in  Viet  Nam,  but  further  illu¬ 
minate  them.  .  .  .  What  the  the  author  has 
attempted  to  find  are  the  common  features 
which  attend  all  contests  of  human  will,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  which  the  threat  of  physical 
violence— to  be  more  precise,  of  inflicting  pain 
—is  ever  present  as  the  instrument  of  last  re- 

wal  in  ,t?j gSS<Vi 

is 

are  made  to  equal  X  million  lives,  yet  nobodv 
folna  ?rf'  nobody  bleeds.  .  .  .  Indeed,  a  healthy 

l  i a  ™  +or  ipain  1fLpa5tly  what  the  author  re- 
on  to  keep  the  discourse  among  nations 
open  and  responsible.”  Eric  Larrabee 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  14  ’66  1450w 
Choice  3:961  D  ’66  60w 

.  is  a  brilliant  and  hardheaded  book 
™  frighten  those.  who  prefer  not  to  dweli 
on  the  unthinkable  and  infuriate  those  who  have 

assist  Mrs&s?  srIHs 

te oD?Jier  j^stnrbing  his  pictures  of  ?the  kind  of 
tactical  decisions  this  country  may  have  to 
take  m  given  situations.  Mr.  Schelling’s  book  on 
thejliplpmacy  of  violence  is  a  fine  example  of 
T;bat  .Mr.  Schwarz  [in  American  Strategy-  a 
X6W™?-? pPeetive,  BRD  1966]  calls  the  growth 
States!”1 <G.  a!  Craig  thInIdnj?  ln  the  Sj8K& 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  7  '66  700w 
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“These  [essays]  are  more  postscripts  to 
[Schilling’s]  earlier  writings  than  major  new 
contributions,  and  while  they  exhibit  brilliance 
and  imagination,  they  also  display  a  narrowness 
of  view  which  is  evident  throughout  the  book. 
.  .  .  [Its]  major  failing  ...  is  its  lack  of  human 
understanding.  .  .  .  [The]  book  presupposes 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  in¬ 
fluencing  world  affairs  is  based  upon  its  mili¬ 
tary  strength.  .  .  .  Nowhere  does  it  take  ac¬ 
count  of  what  must  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  examines  the  world  today,  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  use  of  coercive  warfare  by  the  United 
States  has  profoundly  affected  the  attitudes  of 
peoples  and  governments  towards  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people,  in  ways  which  many  Americans  must 
find  deeply  disturbing.”  L.  S.  Rodberg 
Science  153:623  Ag  6  ’66  1600w 


SCHEMAN,  L.  RONALD,  jt.  auth.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  freedom.  See  Sandifer,  D.  V. 


Schick,  whose  earlier  Surprise  in  the  Forest 
[BED  1965]  came  trippingly  off  her  pen.  Not 
so,  the  assignment  for  this  year.”  E.  W.  Mills 
Book  Week  p8  D  26  ’65  200w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  Mr  24 
’66  60w 


“For  envious  or  curious  preschoolers  and 
those  children  who  are  happily  attending  their 
first  school,  the  details  of  Elegy  Meadows’  visit 
to  The  Little  School  at  Cottonwood  Comers 
cannot  fail  to  have  importance.  .  .  .  Only  one 
line  of  text  to  the  page  is  needed  to  describe 
her  visit,  for  the  simple  inlc  drawings  offer 
much  information.  Chubby  children  pursue 
their  well-regulated  routines  with  serious  con¬ 
centration  while  Elegy  looks  on.  Refreshingly 
real  and  childlike.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  41:495  O  ’65  130w 


“A  useful  little  book  for  parents  of  preschool 
children.  The  simple  line  drawings  are  a  little 
dull  for  a  book  of  this  type.”  E.  T.  Dobbins 
Library  J  90:3781  S  15  ’65  140w 


SCHEUER,  JOSEPH  F.,  jt.  auth.  The  de- 
Romanization  of  the  American  Catholic 
Church.  See  VYakin,  E. 


SCHEV1LL,  JAMES.  The  black  president,  and 
other  plays.  221p  pi  $5.75;  pa  $2.50  Swal¬ 
low,  A. 

812  65-25803 

“The  Bloody  Tenet  .  .  .  concerns  the  trial  of 
Roger  Williams  [in]  1635  for  violation  of  the 
civil  and  congregational  authority  of  the  Church 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  .  .  .  The 
Space  Fan  and  The  Master  are  .  .  .  satires. 
The  first  is  about  a  middle-aged  woman 
whose  Captain-Videolike  mechanism  to  receive 
signals  from  space  is  interfering  with  local 
radio  waves.  .  .  .  [The  other]  displays  a  Master 
(male)  and  Candidate  (female),  the  former  of 
whom  instructs  the  latter  in  mastery  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Power.  .  .  .  [In  the  title  play]  an  American 
Negro  sails  a  replica  slave  ship  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  kidnaps  several  visitors  in  the 
House  restaurant.”  (Poetry) 


“[The  title  piece]  turns  out  to  be  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  disjointed  situations  stressing  a 
rather  topical  theme.  .  .  .  Schevill  liberally 
sprinkles  the  whole  with  song  and  dance  and 
‘film  sequences’  which  combine  with  the  con¬ 
trived  plot  and  thinly  drawn  mouthpiece  char¬ 
acters  to  render  an  ill  conceived  and  utterly 
chaotic  expression  of  drama.  .  .  .  The  Space 
Fan  and  The  Master  .  .  .  are  unique  satirical 
interpretations  of  the  modern  day  space  quest 
and  American  ideals  and  concepts  of  success 
and  power.  In  these  [two  plays]  as  in  The 
Bloody  Tenet  .  .  .  [the  author's]  control  of 

Slot  and  characterization  is  sure;  furthermore, 
is  acute  understanding  and  handling  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkably  good.  The  deft  hand  of 
Schevill  the  poet  is  very  evident.  Therefore, 
the  collection  is  worth  purchasing  despite  its 
regrettable  title  play.” 

Choice  3:324  Je  '66  230w 
“Since  the  dialectics  of  [The  Bloody  Tenet] 
dispose  matters  far  from  any  that  concern  me 
in  my  own  life  and  since  I  find  the  verse  pretty 
dull,  I’m  afraid  that  whole  effort  just  misses 
me.  .  .  .  [The  Master  is]  full  of  swagger  sticks 
and  bayonets  and  cigars  being  brandished  in 
‘Freudian’  ways  that  nearly  drove  me  crazy. 
.  .  .  [The]  several  types  .  .  .  introduced  [in 
The  Black  President,  and  the  film  clips  used 
there]  all  seemed  boring,  pointless,  and  some¬ 
times  confused — a  pretty  unconvincing  registry 
of  the  speech  of  ‘young  tough’  (in  the  U.S. 
South),  London  waiter  and  waitress,  etc.  The 
songs  and  choruses  emphasizing  all  this  really 
made  me  gag.  .  .  .  Actually,  Le  Roi  Jones 
makes  a  lot  more  sense  on  this  subject.” 
Thomas  Clark  „ 

Poetry  108:408  S  66  500w 


SCHICK,  ELEANOR.  The  little  school  at 
Cottonwood  Corners,  unp  il  $2.25;  to  libs  & 
schools  $2.39  Harper 

65-21017 

“Elegy  Meadows  was  not  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  but  whenever  she  walked  past  the 
building  she  wondered  what  it  looked  like  in¬ 
side.  One  day  she  went  in  and  was  given  a 
visitor’s  pass  to  visit  each  classroom.  .  .  .  Pre¬ 
school.”  (Library  J) 


“This  [book]  reads  as  if  some  one  had  said, 
‘Let’s  have  a  book  to  explain  school  to  pre¬ 
schoolers’ — thus  straitjacketing  author  Eleanor 


SCHIFF.  SYDNEY.  See  Hudson,  S. 


SCHILLER,  MARVIN.  Country  of  the  young. 

281p  $4.95  Crown 

65-24330 

The  action  of  this  novel  “begins  at  Tangle- 
wood,  where  young  David  Wyman  spends  a 
summer  on  a  music  scholarship  (clarinet)  and 
where  he  meets  Ruth  Gidan.  .  .  .  For  David 
this  is  a  first  love  that  consumes  him  in  a 
mixture  of  callowness  and  passion.  .  .  .  For 
Ruth,  their  love  is  equally  strong,  except  when 
it  is  diluted  by  the  demands  of  a  heavy  Ger¬ 
man  father,  and  by  her  own  basic  uncertainties. 
In  spite  of — or  because  of — her  haziness  of 
personality,  Ruth  succeeds  in  polarizing  David’s 
desires  through  years  of  change  in  their  re¬ 
spective  lives.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[The  author],  a  first  novelist  of  obvious 
endowment,  writes  with  control  and  without 
whining  or  posturing,  but  he  has  not  entirely 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  book.  His  David, 
abandoning  music,  suffers  the  pain  of  failure 
to  serve  a  talent,  but  only  shallowly  and  inci¬ 
dentally.  His  Jill  sometimes  sounds  like  the 
menopausal  man’s  dream  of  the  beautiful  and 
willing  virgin.  ...  I  got  the  feeling  that  the 
author  knew  Ruth  but  invented  Jill.  One  more 
carp,  because  Mr.  Schiller  is  decidedly  worth 
the  trouble:  people  who  write  first-person  nar¬ 
ratives  about  musicians  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  they  hear  a  great  deal  more  than 
formal  music.  The  author  transmits  David’s 
love  of  a  Mozart  quintet  effectively,  but  he 
hears,  apparently,  little  or  nothing  of  the 
sounds  of  New  York  and  Paris."  Maggie 
Rennert 

Book  Week  plO  F  20  ’66  360w 
Choice  3:651  O  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:131  Ja  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ja  30  ’66  190w 
“Marvin  Schiller  ...  is  a  natural.  In  this 
first  novel  he  has  written  about  the  classic 
concerns:  youth,  love,  illusion,  and  the  com¬ 
promises  of  time  and  maturity.  And  he  has 
written  about  these  things,  and  the  people 
who  suffer  them,  with  all  the  classic  re¬ 
sources,  just  as  if  beauty  of  language,  the 
building  of  character,  and  the  consequence  of 
decisions  still  mattered.  .  .  .  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  self-indulgence  in  [the]  first  section,  a 
certain  dwelling  on  the  details  of  youth  and 
music  for  their  own  sake.  This  is  a  flaw. 
For  the  book  is  not  about  music,  nor  is  it 
even  about  love.  It  is  about  what  we  do 

with  our  youth.  But  this  early  fault  is  swiftly 
corrected.  As  the  love  affair  becomes  both  more 
intense  and  less  viable  (for  reasons  of  family 
resistance  and  just  plain  youthful  weakness 
and  indecisiveness),  the  book  gathers  its 
natural  momentum.”  Daniel  Stern 
Sat  R  49:44  Mr  5  ’66  700w 


SCHILLING,  S.  PAUL.  Contemporary  con¬ 
tinental  theologians.  288p  $5  Abingdon 
230  Theologians.  Christianity — Philosophy 

66-10854 

“This  volume  is  ‘an  interpretation  of  the 
main  trends  in  systematic  theology  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  today.’  It  ‘expounds,  com¬ 
pares,  and  evaluates’  the  thought  of  11  theolo¬ 
gians.  A  concluding  chapter  summarizes  and 
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SCHILLING,  S.  P. — Continued 
notes  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Indexes 
of  persons  and  of  subjects. 


Choice  3:800  N  '66  160w 
“Prof.  Schilling’s  sound  thesis  is  that  this 
is  the  right  time  to  explicate,  compare  and 
evaluate  these  leaders  in  their  field  and,  in¬ 
directly,  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  movements  which  they 
represent.  .  .  .  One  is  impressed  with  the 

incisive  criticism.  .  .  .  The  theologians  ex¬ 
amined  by  Schilling  cut  across  traditional  lines 
—theologically,  ecclesiastically,  philosophically 
— in  astonishing  fashion.  An  overlook  at  these 
divisive  issues  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  status 
of  Continental  theology  today.  ...  It  is  in 
profound  transition.  ...  It  has  been  and  is 
being  shaped  by  philosophy — to  an  extent  often 
unrealized  and  uncritized.  One  of  the  assets  of 
Schilling’s  book  is  that  it  helps  make  this 
clear.”  C.  W.  Ivegley 

Christian  Century  83:833  Je  23  '66  350w 
'  “On  the  whole.  Dr.  Schilling  has  given  us  a 
sound  study,  although  one  might  wish  for 
better  balance — more  Roman  Catholics  and 
Orthodox,  perhaps  an  Anglican  (not  strictly 
speaking  ‘Continental’)  and  a  Unitarian  (not 
much  given  to  systematic  theology).  As  the 
book  stands,  there  are  eight  Protestant,  two 
Roman  Catholic,  and  one  Eastern  Orthodox 
making  up  the  theologians  considered.  This 
is,  however,  a  minor  point  in  an  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  book.  For  subject  collections  in  medium 
and  larger  public  libraries  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:1429  Mr  15  ’66  60w 


SCHINDLER,  ANTON  FELIX.  Beethoven  as  I 
knew  him:  a  biography;  ed.  by  Donald  W. 
MacArdle  and  tr.  by  Constance  S.  Jolly.  547p 
il  $12.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
B  or  92  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  66-7988 
This  work  was  originally  published  in  1840  as 
Biographie  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  and  re¬ 
vised  by  Schindler  in  1860.  In  the  revised 
(third)  edition  the  biographical  portion  was 
“completely  rewritten;  the  added  material  in¬ 
cluded  a  discussion  of  Beethoven’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  sonatas,  and  much  personal 
and  miscellaneous  material,  most  of  which  had 
not  appeared  in  the  earlier  editions.  The 
present  volume  is  an  annotated  translation  of 
this  1860  publication.”  (Editor’s  notes  to  Fore¬ 
word  to  the  Third  Edition)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexes  of  compositions  and  of  names. 


“Neither  the  new  and  straightforward  trans¬ 
lation  .  .  .  nor  the  clear,  scholarly  contributions 
of  the  editor  .  .  .  can  relieve  the  stodginess  of 
Schindler’s  prose.  Nevertheless,  serious  students 
of  Beethoven  can  hardly  be  without  this  book, 
which  also  stands  as  a  memorial  to  MacArdle, 
who  died  shortly  after  delivering  the  manu¬ 
script  to  his  publishers.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  N  13  ’66  lOOw 
“Schindler  only  knew  Beethoven  personally 
during  the  last  quarter  of  his  life,  whereas  his 
biography  attempts  completeness.  As  in  the 
earlier  version,  the  life-story  is  divided  into  the 
customary  three  creative  periods;  the  exact 
dating  of  these  is  bound  to  be  arbitrary,  though 
1800  is  a  significant  enough  year  for  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  the  mature  master,  and  in 
addition  it  was  marked  by  the  performance  of 
the  first  symphony.  Schindler  moved  his  second 
dividing-line  from  1813  to  1815,  which  is  also 
convenient  for  the  reader  since  the  third  period 
is  quite  naturally  related  at  greater  length, 
with  eye-witness  vividness  in  fact.  ...  As  a 
good  editor  and  scrupulous  scholar  TMacArdlel 
sifts  every  statement,  adds  further  information 
for  the  reader’s  guidance,  explains,  clarifies, 
queries  and  corrects  where  necessary,  with 
copious  cross-references  to  other  sources.” 

TLS  p942  O  13  ’66  600w 


SCHLESINGER,  ARTHUR  M.  A  thousand  days: 
John  F.  Kennedy  m  the  White  House  [by] 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  10S7p  $9  Houghton 
973.922  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  U.S.— 
Politics  and  government — 1961-  65-20218 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Leuchtenburg 
Am  Hist  R  72:339  O  ’66  SOOw 
Choice  2:820  Ja  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  George  Kateb 

Commentary  41:54  Je  66  3400w 

Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Rollins 

j  Am  Hist  53:643  D  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O’Brien 

M pw  Statesman  71:50  .Ta  14 
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SCHLIVEK,  LOUIS  B.  Man  in  metropolis;  a 
book  about  the  people  and  prospects  of  a 
metropolitan  region.  432p  il  maps  $7.50  Dou¬ 
bleday 

301.3  Cities  and  towns.  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  65-16555 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the 
findings  of  “the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region 
Study,  the  nine  volumes  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  between  1959  and  1961.  .  .  .  [The]  author, 
who  is  also  a  photographer,  has  used  ‘human 
interest,’  attempting  to  weave  his  account  of 
New  York’s  transportation  woes  into  a  day  in 
the  life  of  a  truck  driver,  an  office  worker  and 
an  insurance  executive.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  photos  are  often  beautiful,  always  in¬ 
teresting.  The  text,  however,  transmits  the 
author’s  vague  expectation  that  he  should  be 
congratulated  for  having  noticed  slum  life.  Too 
evidently,  his  real  interests  focus  upon  the  less 
problematical  elements  of  the  ‘community.’ 
There  is  an  interesting  morsel  on  the  new 
difficulties  of  out-bound  commuters,  meaning 
those  factory  employees  who  must  travel  from 
their  homes  in  Manhattan’s  racial  ghettos  to 
the  new  production  centers  situated  beyond 
the  city  limits.”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  20  '66 
150w 

“Schlivek.  a  prisoner  of  his  technique,  is 
forced  to  be  oblique,  and  uses  up  so  much 
space  in  his  handsome  book  in  getting  his  A1 
Butler  and  Tom  Carroll  in  and  out  of  the  New 
Canaan  station  that  he  omits  to  give  a  giant 
and  vitally  important  institution,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schlivek  is  excellent  in  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  the  lives  of  people  in 
housing  built  under  New  York’s  Mitch ell-Lama 
law,  and  gives  an  interesting  account,  based 
largely  on  Louis  Winnick’s  analysis,  of  its  place 
in  the  life  of  Manhattan.  .  .  .  [He]  is  at.  his 
very  best,  in  fact,  outside  the  metropolitan 
core.  .  .  .  The  very  poor,  the  savants,  the  bums, 
the  twist  emporia,  the  racetracks  and  historic 
buildings  .  .  .  these  do  not  appear  in  Mr. 
Schlivek’ s  lens.  His  people  are  altogether  too 
ordinary.”  Christopher  Tunnard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  19  '65  380w 


SCHMANDT,  HENRY  J„  jt.  auth.  The 

metropolis:  its  people,  politics,  and  economic 
life.  See  Bollens,  J.  C. 


SCHMITT,  KARL  M.  Communism  in  Mexico; 
a  study  in  political  frustration.  290p  $6  Univ. 
of  Tex.  press 

335.4  Communism — Mexico  64-22390 

“A  former  member  of  the  State  Department, 
now.  teaching  at  the  University  of  Texas,  traces 
Mexican  Communism  from  its  beginnings  about 
1917-19  through  mid-1962.  The  postscript 
covers  developments  through  mid-1964.  .  .  . 
Other  topics  include  the  relationship  of  the 
movement  to  labor,  to  government,  and  to 
international  Communism.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


The  author’s  findings  and  conclusions 
scarcely  constitute  a  startling  reinterpretation 
of  recent  Mexican  developments.  .  .  .  For 
most  historians  a  reading  of  the  approximately 
forty  pages  in  Chapters  I  and  VI,  covering  the 
history  of  the  various  Communist  parties  and 
the  failure  of  the  Communist  movement,  will 
suffice:  these  are  the  most  interpretive  and  by 
far  the  best  written.  .  .  .  The  unwieldy  organ¬ 
ization  leads  to  an  unfortunate  repetition  and 
many  apparent  contradictions  which  interfere 
with  the  ease  of  reading  and  add  little  to 
comprehension.  .  .  .  By  virtue  of  his  training 
his  background,  and  his  research,  Schmitt 
^rlAes^wlth  authority  but  with  little  elan." 
C.  C.  Cumberland 

Am  Hist  R  71:1107  Ap  ’66  490w 

ithisi  st"dy  Js  probably  the 
flrst  faH-length  treatment  of  [the]  subject. 
.  ■  .  the  material  is  well  organized  .  .  .  Mod- 
erate  m  tone,  this  well-researched  book  be- 
F  If  Cinquemanf  and  larg’er  public  libraries?” 

Library  J  90:2147  My  1  ’65  200w 
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SCHMITT,  WALDO  L.  Crustaceans.  204p  il 
lib  bdg  $5;  pa  $1.95  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
595  Crustacea  64-17438 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1931  in  the 
now  long:  out  of  print  Smithsonian  scientific 
series.  This  is  a  revised  text.  Index. 


“Schmitt  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  student  of  the  Crustacea.  .  .  . 

[In  this  book  his]  competence  and  enthusiasm 
shine  through  and  make  for  enjoyable  reading. 
.  .  .  More  advanced  students  should  certainly 
become  acquainted  with  the  two-volume  The 
Physiology  of  the  Crustacea  (1960-61)  edited 
by  Waterman,  which  covers  a  number  of  areas 
of  crustacean  biology  not  touched  upon  by 
Schmitt.’’ 

Choice  3:540  S  ’66  130w 


“[This]  book  is  written  in  a  style  particularly 
suitable  for  the  layman  who  is  interested  in 
biology;  it  has  only  a  minimal  amount  of 
scientific  jargon  and  technical  terminology. 
The  biologist  will  find  that  the  book  has  a 
special  appeal  because  it  provides  a  myriad  of 
personal  observations  by  Schmitt,  who  has 
spent  his  life  studying  crustaceans.  In  re¬ 
vising  the  book,  Schmitt  deleted  certain  sec¬ 
tions  and  added  others;  however,  the  total 
effect  is  not  particularly  noticeable,  except  in 
the  two  chapters  that  deal  with  classification 
.  .  .  [since]  recent  discoveries  of  new  forms 
of  crustaceans  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  several  new  subclasses.  .  .  .  My  only  crit¬ 
icism  of  this  excellent  book  is  that  the  re¬ 
printing  of  the  half-tones  has  not  been  uni¬ 
formly  successful.”  L.  W.  Scattergood 
Science  152:915  My  13  ’66  230w 


SCHMITZ,  EMIL,  jt.  auth.  The  Council.  See 
Wolleh,  L. 


SCHNACKENBURG,  RUDOLF.  The  church  in 
the  New  Testament  [tr.  by  W.  J.  O’Hara]. 
221p  $4.95  Herder  &  Herder 

225  Bible.  N.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  Theology  65-16830 

“An  exegetical  study  of  the  church  in  the 
New  Testament.  .  .  ,  [This  book]  analyzes  the 
views  of  the  church  in  various  New  Testament 
writers,  such  as  Luke,  Matthew,  Paul,  and 
John.  [It]  also  treats  .  .  .  the  basic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  church,  such  as  structure, 
preaching,  worship,  sacraments,  and  mission 
[and]  discusses  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
Christ,  the  Spirit,  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 
Originally  published  as  Die  Kirche  im  Neuen 
Testament. 


“It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Fr.  Schnack- 
enburg’s  [work]  .  .  .  has  appeared  at  the 
same  time  and  beautifully  complements  Fr. 
Stanley’s  book  [The  Apostolic  Church  in  the 
New  Testament,  BRD  1905].  .  .  Fr.  Schnack- 

enburg’s  book  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  a 
first  look  at  the  early  Church,  .  because  it  is 
a  more  comprehensive  and  brief  treatment, 
easier  to  assimilate.  But  Fr.  Stanley’s  book 
probes  deeper  into  the  themes  it  studies.  The 
serious  student  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
needs  both  books.”  W.  M.  Abbott 

America  113:724  D  4  65  140w 
“Schnackenburg  traces  the  origin  of  the 
church  back  to  the  intentions  and  actions  of 
Jesus  himself.  He  believes  that  it  was  a  uni¬ 
tary  entity  from  the  beginning,  that  it  has 
an  essential  role  in  history  between  the  time 
of  Jesus  and  the  ultimate  consummation,  and 
that  it  was  implicitly  universal  even  though 
the  earliest  Jerusalem  community  limited  its 
mission  mostly  to  Jews.  The  author  refers 
extensively  to  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
scholarship.  •  .  .  Foreign  terms  are  usually 
explained^”  Qjce  3;422  ,66  160w 


SCHNACKENBURG,  RUDOLF.  The  moral 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  [tr.  by  J. 
Holland-Smith  and  W.  J.  O  Hara  from  the 
2d  rev.  German  edition],  387p  $7.50  Herder 
&  Herder 

225  Bible.  N-T.  Christian  ethics  [64-14404] 


A  “professor  of 
[at  the  University 


New  Testament  theology 
of  Wurzburg]  goes  directly 


to  biblical  sources  to  examine  the  moral 
teachings  of  Christ  and  to  determine  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  that  teaching  which  ap¬ 
ply  to  Christians  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  He  dis¬ 
cusses  Jesus’  moral  demands  by  examining 
each  specific  moral  issue  which  Jesus  resolved 
f?r  His  followers.  Dr.  Schnackenburg  .  .  .  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  teachings  inherited 
from  the  Old  Law,  the  teachings  given  by 
Christ  Himself  to  His  disciples,  and  the 
teachings  later  elaborated  by  the  Church.” 
(Critic)  Bibliography. 


A  valuable  book  for  the  formation  of 
Christian  consciences  in  the  post-Vatican 
Council  era.  .  .  .  This  book  will  do  much  to 
make  Catholic  moral  theology  more  evangeli¬ 
cal  and  therefore  ecumenical.”  E.  S.  Stanton 
America  112:680  My  8  '65  70w 
"An  ambitious,  comprehensive  work  and  one 
which  is  easy  to  recommend.” 

Christian  Century  82:478  Ap  14  ’65  40w 
“This  book  does  have  two  faults:  Its  pre¬ 
sentation  is  heavy  and  forbidding;  the  author 
ignores  the  action  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Acts, 
which  is  central  to  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  every  other  respect,  it  is 
superb.”  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  83:281  D  3  ’65  150w 
Critic  24:78  Ap  ’66  lOOw 


SCHNECK,  STEPHEN.  The  nightclerk:  being 

his  perfectly  true  confession.  206p  $4.95  Grove 

65-18371 

“The  hero  is  .  .  .  the  nightclerk  of  a  falling- 
down  San  Francisco  hotel  where  rooms  rent, 
not  even  by  the  night,  but  by  the  hour  and 
half-hour.  He  amuses  himself  seriously  by  clip¬ 
ping  art-work  from  girlie  magazines,  while 
overhead  and  all  around  brief  human  dramas 
are  enacted  by  his  clients.  But  his  real  life  (as 
opposed  to  his  mere  professional  life)  lies  in 
his  fantasies — erotic,  pornographic,  sadomaso¬ 
chistic,  orgiastic,  unnameable.  Most  of  them 
have  to  do  with  Katy,  his  fantasy-wife,  and 
their  adventures  when  dire  necessity,  in  the 
form  of  the  collapse  of  their  fortunes,  compelled 
him  to  hire  her  out  as  both  subject  and  object 
of  their  customers’  oddest  needs  and  desires.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  E) 


“I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  Pop  novel 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  written  as  a  comic 
book.  .  .  .  The  Nightclerk  won  the  Formentor 
Prize  this  past  year  ...  and  it  has  a  lot  of 
what-is-reality?,  anti-novelistic  pretensions 
that  still  won’t  save  it  from  being  thrown  ouc 
tonight  with  the  rest  of  the  funny  papers.  .  .  . 
Is  there  anything  less  rib-tickling  than  a  long, 
drawn-out,  sado-masochistic  joke  in  the  hands 
of  a  really  trashy  storyteller?  To  excuse  this 
as  Pop  is  inexcusable:  Action  Comics  wouldn’t 
hire  Stephen  Schneck  to  write  ‘BLAM1’  ” 
Brock  Brower 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  9  ’66  350w 

“This  year’s  [Prix  Formentor  winner]  by 
Schneck — the  first  American  to  come  out  on 
top — is  a  notable  ‘find.’  .  .  ,  This  is  an  author 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing:  the  structure  of 
The  Nightclerk  is  solid  and  the  style  extra¬ 
ordinarily  accomplished.  A  good  novel.” 

Choice  2:774  Ja  ’66  170w 

“For  all  its  pretenses,  [this]  is  simply  bad 
writing,  using  a  watered- down  American  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Olympia  series.  Schneck  needs  a 
strong  dose  of  mental  fluorides  to  stop  his  al¬ 
ready  decaying  style.  It  is  immature  writing, 
advertised  to  appeal  to  various  fetish  fanciers, 
packaged  in  an  ‘uptown’  pop -cartoon  cover,  and 
completely  valueless.  The  prospective  reader 
can  only  find  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Formentor  Prize  doesn’t  use  our  tax  money.” 
Nat  R  18:173  F  22  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:622  Ap  29  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:35  N  25  ’65  70w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  31  ’65  350w 

New  Yorker  41:244  N  6  ’65  30w 

Reporter  34:54  Ja  13  ’66  450w 

TLS  p381  My  5  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg 
Yale  R  55:449  Mr  ’66  360w 
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SCHNEIDER,  ISIDOR,  ed.  The  enlightenment; 
the  culture  of  the  eighteenth  century.  384p 
il  $6.95  Braziller 

901.93  Eighteenth  century.  Culture.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Modern  65-23180 

“Together  with  .  .  .  illustrations  from  con¬ 
temporary  painting,  drawing,  architecture,  de¬ 
sign  and  crafts  [the  editor]  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  here  a  .  .  .  selection  from  the  great 
writings  and  art  of  the  century  so  organized 
as  to  illustrate  .  .  .  themes  and  movements  of 
the  period.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  '66  50w 
“[The  anthology  offers]  a  very  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  which  mark  the  basic 
trends  of  thought  in  the  .  .  .  18th  [century]. 
.  .  .  [The  introductory  essay  is]  competent, 
but  much  too  brief,  as  are  the  remarks 
preceding  individual  selections.  A  determined 
autodidact  will  have  to  supplement  [this] 
with  the  better  encyclopedia  articles  and  the 
standard  histories  of  philosophy  and  literature.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:4071  O  1  ’65  80w 


SCHNEIDER,  ROBERT  W.  Five  novelists  of 
the  progressive  era.  290p  $7.50  Columbia  univ. 
press 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism 

65-12110 

This  book  “examines  the  social  views  of 
Howells,  Crane.  Norris.  Dreiser,  and  Churchill 
in  relation  to  the  progressive  tradition  of  the 
period  from  1890  to  1917.  None  of  these  men, 
Mr.  Schneider  argues,  was  entirely  consistent, 
and  he  finds  their  contradictions  significant. 
Howells,  of  course,  was  a  transitional  figure, 
who  mingled  new  ideas  with  old.  Crane,  Norris, 
and  Dreiser  all  took  too  dark  a  view  of  life  to 
be  true  progressives.  Churchill  came  closest  to 
expressing  the  spirit  of  the  progressive  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  by  far  the  most  popular  of 
the  five.  The  really  influential  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  out  to  be  the  three  pessi¬ 
mists.”  (Sat  ft)  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Knoles 

Am  Hist  R  71:714  Ja  ’66  470w 
“The  special  quality  of  this  study  is  that  it 
addresses  itself  to  an  historical  rather  than  a 
literary  problem.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  ap¬ 
proached  through  three  formulations.  .  .  .  First, 
[the  author]  identifies  as  the  ‘traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  dualism’  the  notion  that  man  is  good  but 
corruptible  and  that  society  has  corrupted  him. 
.  .  .  Second,  there  is  the  pessimistic  deter¬ 
minism  of  naturalism.  Third,  Progressivism 
.  .  .  [declared]  that  modern  industrial  society 
would  for  the  first  time  in  history  provide  the 
environment  in  which  natural  man  could  fulfil 
his  innate  goodness'.  .  .  .  The  weakness  of  Mr. 
Schneider’s  classification  appears  principally  in 
the  way  it  prevents  him  from  relating  the 
structure  of  a  ‘naturalistic’  novel  to  the  Ideas 
it  contains  and/or  confuses.  Otherwise,  he 
writes  clearly  and  gracefully.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
particularly  useful  in  exploring  the  drift  from 
competition  to  cooperation  within  the  American 
Dream.”  C.  C.  Walcutt 

Am  Lit  37:489  Ja  ’66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  48:57  My  22  ’65  lOOw 
“Professor  Robert  Schneider's  study  .  .  . 
seems  assured  a  place  as ,  an  ancillary  work 
for  scholars  examining  the  cross-currents  of 
American  intellectual  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  .  fThe 
author]  might  well  have  interrelated  to  a 
greater  degree  the  novelists’  works  with  those 
of  contemporary  social  scientists.  He  is  more 
successful  in  this  respect  in  his  section  on  the 
American  Winston  Churchill.  Professor 
Schneider  does  succeed  in  presenting  the  con¬ 
flicts  within  the  minds  of  the  novelists  by 
his  artful  selection  of  passages  from  the  fic¬ 
tional  and  the  non-fictional  writings  of  these 
men.  Consequently,  readers  will  probably  sense 
the  tensions  which  the  author  is  at  pains  to 
describe.  .  .  .  The  sections  on  Crane,  Norris 
and  Dreiser  are  fairly  well -conceived  and 
structured.  .  .  .  [The  book  demonstrates]  a 
generally  sound  recombination  of  significant 
material.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  scholars 
might  feel  that  more  judicious  editing  should 
have  been  done.”  C.  P.  Auser 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:305  Ja  ’66  550w 


SCHNE1R,  MIRIAM,  jt.  auth.  Invitation  to  an 
inquest.  See  Schneir,  W. 


SCHNE1R,  WALTER.  Invitation  to  an  inquest 
[by]  Walter  &  Miriam  Schneir.  467p  pi  $5.95 
Doubleday 

364.1  Rosenberg,  Julius.  Rosenberg,  Ethel 
(Greenglass).  Trials.  Treason  64-11751 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:254  My  ’66  190w 
Economist  219:1092  Je  4  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Kopkind 

Ne.w  Statesman  72:358  S  9  ’66  450w 
TLS  p379  My  5  ’66  1050w 


SCHNORE,  LEO  F.#  jt.  ed.  The  study  of 
urbanization.  See  Hauser.  P.  M. 


SCHNORE,  LEO  F.  The  urban  scene;  human 
ecology  and  demography.  374p  $7.95  Free 

press 

301.3  Cities  and  towns — U.S.  65-13067 

“This  volume  assembles  twenty  of  Prof. 
Schnore’s  essays  and  articles  written  over  the 
last  decade  and  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
human  ecology  and  demography.  .  .  .  The 
papers  are  grouped  into  six  sections:  essays 
dealing  with  theoretical  issues  in  ecology, 
especially  issues  concerning  ecology’s  relation 
to  general  sociology;  papers  on  metropolitan 
growth  and  decentralization;  articles  reporting 
basic  research  on  the  function  and  development 
of  suburban  communities;  papers  which  ex¬ 
amine  conventional  notions  about  the  socio¬ 
economic  differences  between  cities  and  sub¬ 
urbs:  several  essays  discussing  the  color  com¬ 
position  of  metropolitan  population;  and, 
finally,  a  group  of  papers  on  urban  transporta¬ 
tion  systems.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibliographical 
references. 


The  articles  in  this  volume  are  scholarly 
and  well  written.  At  times,  however,  the 
reader  may  feel  a  lack  of  sufficient  theoretical 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  various 
findings.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume 
a  valuable  summary  of  important  data  on  the 
rapidly  changing  demographic  and  ecological 
structure  of  large  urban  areas  in  the  United 
States.  These  data  have  significant  implica¬ 
tions  for  those  interested  in  scientific  research 
as  well  as  for  those  interested  in  applied  plan¬ 
ning.  This  book  should  be  a  very  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  library  of  urban  sociologists,  ecolo¬ 
gists,  demographers,  and  urban  planners.” 
G.  A.  Theodorson 

Am  J  Soc  71:743  My  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Gutman 

Am  Soc  R  31:282  Ap  ’66  650w 
“The  dynamism  and  energy  displayed  in  this 
collection  are  impressive.  .  .  .  Dr.  Schnore 
has  deemed  the  1960  Census  data  a  lode  to  be 
mined  by  new  .  mathematical  techniques  to 
establish  categories,  for  example,  of  ‘forms  of 
government  and  socio-economic  characteristics 
of  suburbs.’  By  these  manipulations  he  finds  a 
higher  concentration  of  council -manager  gov¬ 
ernments  m  the  West,  where  the  suburbs  are 
younger.  .  .  .  Yet  his  manipulation  of  census 
data  does,  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
by  recognition  that  the  states  in  which  council- 
manager  cities  cluster  have  especially  favora¬ 
ble  enabling  acts.  ...  A  confessed  non- 
statistician  asks,  Should  not  Dr.  Schnore  ex¬ 
plore  the.  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
central  cities1  that  have  adopted  council-man- 
ager  government,  before  he  can  make  mean¬ 
ingful  generalizations?”  C  S.  Ascher 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:182  Mr  ’66  6600w 


bOHOENBAUM,  DAVID.  Hitler’s  social  revo- 

943.086  Germany — History — 1918-1945  Ger¬ 
many — Social  conditions.  National  socialism 
„  ,  66-17420 

The  author  describes  “the  effect  of  the  Nazi 
revolution . on  various  social  groups:  labor,  bus¬ 
iness,  agriculture,  and  women.  What  he  dem- 
onstrates  is  the  enormous  gap  between  the 
ter°”0fm  R.eich  ,and  its  actual  charac¬ 

ter.  (Book  Week)  Data  on  income  and  taxa¬ 
tion  are  appended.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Albert  Goldman 

Book  Week  p4  Ag  14  ’66  800w 
„  ”-4  detailed,  extensively  documented,  intelli- 
f;0ntly  researched,  .  poorly  proofread,  and  ill- 
titled  socio-economic  history  of  Nazi  Germany 
.  .  .  this  revised  Oxford  dissertation  places  the 
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Third  Reich  in  the  perspective  of  both  Ger¬ 
man  history  and  industrializing  societies.  Those 
who  see  National  Socialism  as  a  continuation 
of  Germany’s  past,  as  an  expression  of  capital¬ 
ism,  as  fascist,  as  totalitarian  will  find  both 
comfort  and  dismay.  For  Schoenbaum’s  thesis 
— that  German  society  committed  suicide  by 
concurrently  using  the  means  of  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  to  achieve  its  goal  of  destroying  indus¬ 
trial  society — paradoxically  comprehends  .  them 
all.  So  this  constitutes  an  interpretation  of 
major  historiographical  significance,  yet  para¬ 
doxically  itself  completes  the  circle  back  to 
H.  Rauschning’s  Revolution  of  Nihilism..  [BRD 
1939],  The  book  must  be  bought — and  read.” 

Choice  3:946  D  '66  lOOw 


“Based  on  careful  investigation  of  the  rich 
but  still  incomplete  historical  and  sociological 
evidence  on  Hitler’s  era  .  .  .  [this]  book  is 
intended  to  serve  as  the  social  history  of  & 
revolution  and  certainly  offers  substantial 
foundations  for  a  future  definitive  work  on 
this  subject.  This  reviewer  has  considerable 
reservations  about  the  validity  of  some  of 
Schoenbaum’s  theses;  e.g.,  he  cannot  agree 
with  the  author  that  the  Third  Reich  was  ‘a 
consistent  extension  of  German  history,’  as  he 
claims  in  his  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
a  thought- provoking  analysis  of  high  caliber 
which  is  recommended  for  academic  libraries 
of  all  sizes.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:3422  J1  ’66  170w 


SCHOENBRUN,  DAVID.  The  three  lives  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  373p  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 
B  or  92  Gaulle.  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie 
de.  France— Politics  and  government- 
1945-  .  World  War.  1939-1945— France 

65-15921 

A  “biography  which  takes  its  subject  through 
his  career  as  soldier,  as  wartime  leader  in 
exile,  and  as  .  .  .  statesman.”  (Atlantic)  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This]  is  a  reporter’s  book.  Incisive  com¬ 
ments  flash  like  fireworks,  and  scenes  develop 
to  move  the  reader’s  heart.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  in 
its  phrasing  and  its  judgments,  it  reads  like 
a  three-minute  television  report.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  succeeds  as  well  as  anyone  can  in 
giving  us  De  Gaulle  the  man.”  D.  B.  Carroll 
America  114:178  Ja  29  ’66  420w 

Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Herzstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:173  J1  ’66  750w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:134  F  ’66  300w 

“The  book  is  skillfully  written,  carefully  re¬ 
searched,  and  convincingly  presented.  Its  char¬ 
acters,  particularly  the  main  one,  are  de¬ 
veloped  with  sympathetic  understanding.  but 
objective  perspective.  This  is  the  best  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  is  too  early  to  call  it  .history, 
but  the  historian  may  well  work  with  this 
material  when  the  time  comes  to  .study  the 
men  and  events  here  presented.  R.  E. 
O’Brien  Se„  25:451  Mr  j  >66  700w 

“[The  author’s]  worst  handicap  is  unfamilar- 
ity  with  the  first  law  of  modern  English 
literature,  which  is  that  a  man  who  tries  to 
write  fancv  language  will  fall  on  his  face  and 
that  a  man  who  tries  to  write  like  Winston 
Churchill  will  fall  the  flattest  of  all.  .  .  .  [The] 
content  is  limited  [to]  de  Gaulle’s  early 
military  career  and  [is]  rather  episodic  even 
on  the  years  when  he  led  the  Free  ,  French. 

The  author  also  has  a  habit  of  mixing  up 
great  events  with  minor  diplomatic  and  foreign 
office  trivia  .  .  .  [and  of]  tossing  off  a  gen¬ 
eralization  or  non-fact  .  as  though  it  were 
certified  truth.  .  .  .  Finally,  there  are  the 
cliches.  These  march  through  the  book  .  .  . 
relieved  only  by  the  occasional  appearance  of 
the  hackneyed  or  the  trite.”  J.  K.  Galbraith 
me  i^Bo»k  week  p2  Ja  23  ’66  2000w 

Choice  3:161  Ap  ’66  150w 

Christian  Century  83:118  Ja  26  ’66  30w 

Reviewed  by.  Carlyle  Morgan 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  17  ’66 
380w 

Reviewed  bv  W.  C.  McWilliams 

Commonweal  83:643  Mr  4  ’66  900w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Gavin 

Harper  232:114  Ap  66  750w 

"[This  book]  focuses  more  on  the  man’s  ac¬ 
tion  than  on  his  motivations.  .  .  .  The  second 
half  .  .  is  the  more  significant  part,  and  one 
in  which  .  .  .  [the  author]  provides  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  De  Gaulle’s  stand  on  NATO,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  and  other  matters.  It  should  have 


considerable  popular  appeal  and  merits  a  place 
on  the  shelf  as  one  of  the  more  significant  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  subject.”  J.  D.  Filipiak 
Library  J  91:914  F  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

New  Statesman  72:94  J1  15  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:10  Mr  17  ’66  2950W 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  13  '66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Eugen  Weber 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:475  S  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Werth 
Sat  R  49:40  F  19  ’66  750w 


TLS  p487  Je  2  ’66  700w 


SCHOEPS,  HANS-JOACHIM.  The  religions  of 
mankind;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Richard 
and  Clara  Winston.  320p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 
209  Religions  66-14927 

A  study  of  “the  origins,  basic  concepts,  and 
progress  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  of 
man’s  various  beliefs  in  a  divine  power.  Two 
basic  points  emerge  from  the  book;  firstly,  the 
need  for  some  form  of  belief  is  universal  and, 
secondly,  the  various  religions  have  striking 
similianties  in  origin,  forms,  and  dogma.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Originally  published  as  Religionen: 
Wesen  und  Geschichte. 


[The  author]  studies  the  religions  as  if  they 
are  branches  of  one  great  tree.  He  deals  fairly 
with  the  genesis,  development  and  prospect  of 
each  without  overindulging  in  value  judgments.” 

Christian  Century  83:990  Ag  10  ’66  40w 
“Dr.  Schoeps,  professor  at  Erlangen,  is  wide¬ 
ly  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  in  the 
field  of  comparative  religion  and  religious  his¬ 
tory.  With  a  smoothly  flowing  translation,  the 
book  reads  well  and  easily,  furthered  by  Dr. 
Schoeps’  decision  to  concentrate  on  the  broad 
sweep  rather  than  the  minute  details  of  his¬ 
torical  developments.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
conveys  a  remarkable  amount  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  .  .  .  [it]  should  become  a  basic  work.” 
Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3440  J1  ’66  130w 


SCHOFIELD,  MICHAEL.  The  sexual  behaviour 
of  young  people  Tby]  Michael  Schofield  in 
collaboration  with  John  Bynner,  Patricia 
Lewis  [and]  Peter  Massie.  316p  $10  Little 
301.41  Sex.  Adolescence  65-24097 

This  is  a  report  of  a  “research  study  of  1,873 
randomly  chosen,  unmarried  teen-agers  from 
three  English  cities.  .  .  .  The  sample  is  divided 
into  four  major  subsections,  older  (17-19)  and 
younger  (15-17)  boys  and  girls.  Most  results 
are  compared  for  these  four  groups.”  (Am 
Soc  R)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  one  of  the  very  few  random  sample 
studies  of  sex,  though  not  the  only  one,  as  the 
author  claims.  .  .  .  [Its]  findings  are  certainly 
valuable  and  they  can  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  English  teen-agers  15-19  years 
of  age.  Nevertheless,  the  book’s  heavy  descrip¬ 
tive  emphasis  somewhat  Qualifies  its  usefulness 
to  the  social  scientist.  .  .  .  Schofield  gives 
the  data  no  special  sociological  relevance.  He 
does  not  deal  with  the  Question  of  what  values 
or  subcultures  most  promote  ‘restrictiveness,’ 
‘ethnocentrism,’  and  similar  key  issues.  The 
work  ...  is  not  aimed  at  contributing  to 
sociology  or  psychology  as  scientific  disciplines. 
The  above  is  not  intended  to  damn  the  book 
but  to  explain  it.  It  is  rare  to  have  a  careful 
empirical  study  in  this  area  and  ...  no 
serious  student  of  the  human  sexual  relation¬ 
ship  can  afford  to  overlook  it.”  I.  L.  Reiss 
Am  Soc  R  31:749  O  ’66  1200w 
“The  fact  that  its  subject  is  fast  becoming  a 
great  bore  should  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  Mr  Schofield’s  book.  His  text  presents  his 
statistical  findings  clearly  and  readably,  and 
though  he  writes  with  a  proper  scientific 
detachment,  he  enables  his  readers  to  feel  an 
equally  proper  human  interest.  The  book  is 
not  really  comparable  to  the  two  [A.  C.] 
Kinsey  reports  [Sexual  Behavior  of  the  Human 
Male,  BRD  1948,  and  Sexual  Behavior  of  the 
Human  Female,  BRD  1953].  That  monumental 
work  was  based  on  interviews  with  about 
6,000  volunteers  .  .  .  instead  of  on  a  represen¬ 
tative  sample  of  the  population.  .  .  .  But  just 
as  the  Kinsey  findings  have  become  a  work 
of  reference  in  any  discussion  of  sexual  matters 
— for  instance,  on  the  prevalence  of  homosexual 
activities — so  Mr  Schofield’s  are  bound  to  be 
prayed  in  aid  in  the  ceaseless  arguments  about 
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teenage  morality  or  lack  of  it.  Thus,  those  who 
are  still  interested  in  the  subject  ought  to 
read  the  hook.  They  will  get  some  salutary 
jolts  to  accepted  beliefs.” 

Economist  216:444  J1  31  ’65  350w 


SCHOLES.  ROBERT.  The  nature  of  narrative 

Ibyl  Robert  Scholes  [and]  Robert  Kellogg. 

326p  $7  Oxford 

809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-14481 

“By  ‘narrative’  Professors  Scholes  and 
Kellogg  mean  all  those  literary  works  that 
are  distinguished  by  two  characteristics:  the 
presence  of  a  story  and  a  storyteller.  For  two 
centuries  the  dominant  form  of  narrative  art 
has  been  the  realistic  novel.  While  the  authors 
describe  its  heritage,  they  .  .  .  [refuse]  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  final  step  in  a  long  process  of 
‘improvement’  from  the  earlier  forms  of  nar¬ 
rative:  sacred  myth,  folktale,  epic,  romance, 
legend,  allegory,  confession,  and  satire.  Instead, 
they  view  the  nature  of  narrative  and  the 
narrative  tradition  as  a  whole,  seeing  the 
realistic  novel  as  only  one  of  a  number  of 
possibilities.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  appendix 
documents  the  discussion  of  soliloquies  and 
monologues  by  new  translations  of  classical 
texts.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  book  is  not  mere  history;  out  of  the 
historical  survey  emerges  a  theory  of  narra¬ 
tive  which  provides  critical  tools  useful  for 
the  understanding  of  any  narrative  and  which 
suggests  unexplored  possibilities  of  narrative 
development.  .  .  .  Although  the  treatment  is 
somewhat  uneven,  the  authors  carry  out  their 
ambitions  with  amazing  success  and  clarity. 
The  book  should  be  extremely  useful  to  under¬ 
graduates  and  will  probably  become  a  standard 
reference  in  literary  studies.” 

Choice  3:629  O  '66  190w 

“[The  authors]  believe  that  the  criticism  of 
narration  has  suffered  from  the  application  of 
limited  views  .  .  .  ignoring  the  various  kinds 
of  narrative  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 

.  .  .  This  book  attempts  to  reveal  the  basic 
nature  of  all  narrative,  from  folklore  to  the 
latest  movie,  so  that  the  author’s  work  shall 
not  be  misjudged  by  arbitrary  criteria.”  G.  W. 
Allen 

Sat  R  49:66  Je  11  ’66  290w 

“[In  this  book]  a  subject  and  range  of  out¬ 
standing  interest  is  vitiated  by  an  inexplicable 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  learned  authors, 
a  disinclination  to  say  what  they  themselves 
like  or  do  not  like,  and  an  excessive  deference 
to  a  host  of  workers  in  the  same  field.  Though 
full  of  scholarship  the  book  is  a  critical  one.” 

TLS  p780  S  1  ’66  800w 

“Here  is  a  book  whose  daring  scope  and 
principles  release  literary  criticism  from  one 
of  its  more  stifling  and  intolerant  notions,  the 
concept  of  the  novel  as  the  summum  bonum 
of  narrative  art.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Scholes  and 
Kellogg  achieve  here  a  critical  breakthrough 
which  will  permanently  alter  our  understand¬ 
ing  and  evaluations  of  narrative  art.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcix  summer  ’66  90w 


SCHON  FI  ELD,  HUGH  J.  The  Passover  plot; 
new  light  on  the  history  of  Jesus.  287p  $4.95 
Geis 

232.9  Jesus  Christ — Jewish  interpretations 

66-22755 

“Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  for  the  author  a  man 
of  undoubted  integrity  and  immense  force  of 
character,  one  who  honestly  saw  his  mission 
as  that  of  Messiah,  which  he  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  Old  Testament  oracles.  .  Jesus 
believed,  on  his  reading  of  the  oracles,  that 
he  must  suffer:  he  believed  that  he  must  endure 
crucifixion,  but  he  also  believed  he  must 
survive.  So  he  arranged  for  himself  to  be 
drugged  while  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  whom 
Jesus  confided,  arranged  for  the  swift  disposal 
of  his  unconscious  body  to  a  tomb  where  he 
could  recover.  Unfortunately  for  this  plan, 
Jesus  suffered  more  terribly  than  expected,  and 
was  pierced  by  a  lance.  .  .  .  The  person  who 
appeared  in  the  Resurrection  stories  was  not 
Jesus  but  another,  a  mysterious  young  man  in 
white.”  (TLS) 


“Schonfield  writes  as  a  reverent,  orthodox 
Jew  who  has  long  been  intrigued  by  the 
mystery  of  Jesus — and  his  solution  has  all  the 
atmosphere  of  Conan  Doyle  or  Simenon  How 
could  this  self-taught  young  Jew  of  Galilee 


have  achieved  the  incredible  success  of  Christ¬ 
ianity?  By  nothing  less,  Schonfield  suggests, 
than  a  clever,  delibrate  fraud.  .  .  .  [He] 

deserves  credit  for  having  invented  the  most 
ingenious  theory  to  explain  the  death  of  Jesus 
in  all  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation. 
And  it  is  not  so  much  that  his  approach  is 
wrong  .  .  it  is  merely  that  his  passion  for  a 
theory  has  led  him  to  disregard  hard  facts. 
.  .  .  But  his  book,  .  .  .  written  with  a  reverent 
inquisitiveness,  ...  is  a  truly  arresting  story 
and  should  make  stimulating — if  irritating- 
reading  for  all  students  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  found  it  an  excellent  challenge;  for,  in  the 
end.  when  all  is  said,  eppur  si  muove :  the 
riddle  of  the  empty  tomb  remains.”  Herbert 
Musurillo 

America  115:258  S  10  '66  700w 

“Though  Mr.  Schonfield  has  been  studying  the 
historical  aspects  of  the  Gospels  for  many  years, 
and  displays  a  considerable  erudition  in  the 
field,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  method  of 
demonstrating  his  thesis  makes  it  profoundly 
unhistorical.  ...  It  is  quite  true  that  radically 
different  ideas  were  superimposed  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christology  from  the  recollections 
of  Jesus’  actual  career;  this  is  why  a  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
disentangle  the  various  strands  in  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  Gospel  texts.  But  what  Mr. 
Schonfield  has  in  fact  done  is  to  accept  one 
among  all  the  others,  in  the  complex  palimpsest 
of  the  Gospels:  the  magnification  of  Jesus  as 
the  Jewish  Messiah.  .  .  .  Quite  arbitrarily,  Mr. 
Schonfield  assumes  that  this  particular  layer 
of  tradition  represents  a  genuine  historical 
situation,  and  that  the  legendary  accretions 
begin  only  later.  But  in  so  doing,  he  is  merely 
swallowing  the  initial  legend;  this  makes  the 
arrogance  with  which  he  dismisses  everything 
else  look  a  little  absurd.”  Joel  Carmichael 
Book  Week  pl5  S  18  ’66  1200w 

Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Grant 

Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  J.  L.  McKenzie 
Critic  25:104  O  ’66  1400w 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:3960  S  1  ’66  140w 

“Schoenfield’s  imaginative  reconstruction  is 
devoid  of  a  scintilla  of  proof,  and  rests  on  du¬ 
bious  inferences  from  passages  in  the  Gospels 
whose  historical  reliability  he  himself  has  ante¬ 
cedently  rejected  on  page  after  page.  In  my 
view,  the  book  should  be  dismissed  as  the  mere 
curiosity  it  is.”  Samuel  Sandmel 
Sat  R  49:42  D  3  ’66  800w 

TLS  pl72  Mr  3  ’66  750w 


SCHOONENBERG,  PETER.  See  Schoonenberg, 
Piet 


SCHOONENBERG,  PIET.  Man  and  sin;  a 
theological  view;  tr.  by  Joseph  Donceei.  205p 
$4  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
233  Sin  65-23519 

The  author  “views  sin  as  a  pervading  aliena¬ 
tion  from  God  that  represents  not  merely  the 
performance  of  a  single  act  but  rather  a 
continuous  state  of  mind  with  all  its  con¬ 
comitant  consequences  of  conflict,  solitude,  and 
anxiety.  In  his  hypotheses  concerning  mortal, 
venial,  and  original  sin,  [he]  .  .  .  advances 
.  .  .  concepts  indicative  of  the  Church’s  more 
sympathetic  approach  to  the  varieties  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  83:618  F  25  ’66  350w 
“Theological  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
origin  and  effect  of  evil  has  recently  emerged  in¬ 
to  a  new  dimension.  Schoonenherg’s  new  book 
is  one  of  the  very  few  guides  that  can  serve  at 
the  present  time  to  form  our  thinking  hy  a 
meaningful  and  contemporary  theology  of  sin. 
fortunately,  it  is  an  excellent  guide.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  original  sin  is  a  thorough  study 
of  all  the  pertinent  evidence — scriptural,  his¬ 
torical.  dogmatic,  theological— and  at  the  -same 
time  an  exciting  and  imaginative  suggestion 
°t.  ,a  new  approach  to  Christian  belief  in 
original  sin.  .  .  .  Because  of  its  very  thorough¬ 
ness  and  depth,  this  is  a  difficult  book  to  read 
■  •  •  ,[slnce]  the  material  is  extremely  com- 
pressed.  This  is  a  book  .  .  .  for  studying." 
.o.  j.  cook© 

Critic  24:84  P  *66  960w 
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SCHORR,  ALVIN  L.  Poor  kids;  a  report  on 
children  in  poverty.  205p  il  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

3  62. 7  Child  welfare.  Poverty.  Children  in 
the  U.S.  66-26954 

The  author,  director  of  research  and  planning 
at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  having 
examined  the  situation  of  poor  children  “and 
established  that  there  are  some  16  million 
American  children  living  in  poverty,  offers  three 
programs  to  break  the  vicious  cycle.  They  are 
‘fatherless  child  insurance,’  ‘negative  income 
tax’  and  allowances  for  preschool  children.  All 
are  special  subsidies  aimed  at  ‘income  main¬ 
tenance.’  ’’  (NT  Times  Bk  R)  Appendixes,  give 
statistical  data.  Bibliography.  Index. 


SCHRIER,  ALLAN  M.,  ed.  Behavior  of  non¬ 
human  primates;  modern  research  trends; 
ed.  by  Allan  M.  Schrier,  Harry  P.  Harlow 
[and]  Fred  Stollnitz.  2v  il  v  1  }9;  v2  $9.50 
Academic  press 


599  Primates.  Animals — Habits  and  behav¬ 
ior  65-18435 

There  is  a  chapter  on  field  studies  which 
considers  behavior  as  a  functional  part  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  population, 
but  the  book  is  devoted  largely  to  laboratory 
examination  of  traditional  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  (learning,  affectional  systems,  ontogeny 
of  behavior,  investigative  behavior).”  (Choice) 
Bibliographies. 


‘‘[The  author]  weighs  the  merits  and  defects 
of  each  fof  his  programs],  eschewing  more 
radical  proposals  such  as  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  as  unpractical  in  the  immediate  future. 
Mr.  Schorr  does  not  proselytize  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  solution.  He  leaves  the  decision  to  his 
readers,  after  providing  them  with  enough 
facts  to  allow  an  intelligent  choice.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  most  libraries.”  A.  A.  Chmela 
Library  J  91:4685  O  1  ’66  160w 
“There  are  no  anecdotes  here,  no  vignettes  of 
slum  living.  This  is  a  grim  unreeling  of  the 
patterns  of  poverty,  the  cycles  that  produce 
generation  alter  generation  of  poor  children. 

.  .  .  None  [of  the  proposals  described  in  this 
book]  is  perfect.  Mr.  Schorr  maintains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  three  would  ‘more  or  less  ef¬ 
fectively’  do  away  with  need  among  children. 
The  costs,  he  calculates,  might  amount  to  1 
per  cent  of  our  current  annual  national  in¬ 
come.  Readers  (and  they  are  bound  to  be  main¬ 
ly  social  workers,  .other  professionals  and  stu¬ 
dents)  may  not  favor  Mr.  Schorr’s  solutions  but 
will  certainly  agree  with  him  that  ‘16.  million 
poor  children  are  16  million  too  many.’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  N  27  ’66  190w 


SCHRAG,  PETER.  Voices  in  the  classroom: 
public  schools  and  public  attitudes.  292p 
$5.95  Beacon  press 

370.19  Education — U.S.  Attitude  (Psychol¬ 
ogy)  65-23466 

On  leave  from  Amherst  College,  the  author 
“toured  the  country  and  studied  prototypes  of 
various  school  systems — in  Topeka  and  Chicago, 
in  .  .  .  Newton  and  .  .  .  Appalachia,  in  .  .  . 
Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  and  in  .  .  .  Cali¬ 
fornia — he  saw  promise  as  well  as  outrageous 
neglect.  .  .  .  The  author’s  heroes  are  the  non¬ 
conformist  teachers,  unafraid  of  syllabus  and 
local  establishment  watchdogs — unafraid  even 
of  some  healthy  chaos.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘[The  author]  has  written  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  readable  book  that  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  wants  to  improve  our  schools 
.  .  .  [However,  Mr  Schrag]  thinks  of  a  school 
as  a  kind  of  machine,  and  children  a  kind  of 
inert  raw  material  fed  into  the  machine,  and 
formed  by  it  into  the  kind  of  product  that  some 
community  thinks  it  wants.  The  heroes  of  his 
story  are  the  men  who  design  and  run  the  ma¬ 
chine — program  planners,  super  hi  ten  dents,  and 
principals.  The  teachers  run  a  bad  second  and 
the  children  are  not  in  the  running  at  all." 
John  Holt 

Harper  232:102  My  '66  600w 
“The  voices  in  the  classroom  sing  the  song 
of  America.  The  ma.ior  theme  is  strident  and 
raucous,  but  there  are  a  few  undertones  of 
melodic  beauty.  .  .  .  This  is  a  fascinating 
and  scholarly  book.  It  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one  interested  in  the  survival  of  America.” 
Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  90:4965  N  15  ’65  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  J1  7  ’66  700w 
“James  B.  Conant.  in  ‘Slums  and  Suburbs’ 
[I3RD  1961],  warned  the  nation  about  the 
social  dynamite  stored  in  the  urban  centers. 
His  was  the  educational  statesman’s  effort 
to  hoist  the  storm  warnings.  Now  Mr.  Schrag 
offers  the  sensitive  reporter’s  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  in  far  greater  and  more  moving  depth. 
Torn  between  passion  and  compassion  as  he 
looks  at  schools  and  school  politics,  he  is 
too  sophisticated  to  be  blinded  in  his  iudgment 
bv  either  anger  or  sentimentality.  The  result 
is  a  jargon -free,  analytical  and  yet  moving 
report  that  will  be  essential  reading,  as  much 
for  social  as  for  educational  reform.”  Fred 
Heehinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  N  28  ’65  850w 
Reviewed  by  Otto  Kra.sh 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:636  My  '66  900w 


“Another  book  in  a  series  of  overpriced 
research  summaries,  but  it  should  be  more 
useful  than  some.  The  authors  are  leaders  in 
their  various  fields.  .  .  .  Most  chapters  are 
suitable  for  use  by  advanced  undergraduates.” 

Choice  2:874  F  ’66  90w 

“All  of  the  authors  have  done  an  excellent 
job.  They  have  not  just  reviewed  the  avail¬ 
able  data  on  their  topics,  but  have  presented 
comprehensive  assumptions  that  may  account 
for  these  facts.  And  when  the  literature  has 
reflected,  as  much  as  anything,  the  inadequacy 
of  an  experimental  design,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  say  so.  These,  then,  are  critical 
reviews,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  . 
[These]  volumes  are  comparatively  expensive, 
perhaps  because  they  are  aimed  at  a  more 
advanced  and  thus  more  limited  group  of 
readers,  but  some  of  the  expense  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  survey  has 
been  unnecessarily  bound  as  two  volumes.” 
S.  A.  Altmann 

Science  150:1440  D  10  ’65  1950w 


SCHROEDER,  ROBERT  E.  Something  rich  and 
strange.  184p  il  col  il  $5.50  Harper 
591  Marine  animals.  Skin  diving  65-21008 
“Life  and  color  abound  on  the  coral  reef  but 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  time  of  day. 
These  variations  are  .  .  .  described  with  the 
ever  present  associated  dangers.  Emphasis  cen¬ 
ters  on  flora  and  fauna  of  the  reef  environ¬ 
ment  along  with  the  techniques  of  its  safe  ex¬ 
ploration  by  divers.  The  author  writes  from 
his  .  .  .  experiences  in  underwater  reef  ex¬ 
ploration.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  book,  not  the  first,  the  best,  or  the 
last,  is  a  sample  of  the  current  interest  among 
diving  scientists  to  prompt  more  people  to  con¬ 
sider  the  recreational  possibilities  of  combin¬ 
ing  sport  with  exploring  coral  reefs.  The  reefs 
explored  in  this  book  were  made  by  a  parasitol¬ 
ogist  while  collecting  off  the  Florida  Keys  and 
St.  John  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  A  reef  harbors 
a  rich  variety  of  life  which  Dr.  Schroeder  is  at 
little  loss  to  describe,  not  in  detail,  but  with 
ease,  and  not  without  some  sensitivity  to  its 
beauty.  This  book  is  for  the  general  reader  and 
appears  to  be  suitably  written  for  teenager's.  ” 
Vincent  Caccese 

Library  J  90:5296  D  1  ’65  80w  [YA] 

Library  J  91:451  Ja  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
“Unfortunately  [the  author]  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  of  personalizing  his  animals,  and 
he  tells  the  reader  that  a  conch  has  alert  and 
intelligent  eyes  and  that  early  in  June  a  redfin 
parrot  fish  begins  to  be  bothered  by  unfulfill¬ 
ment.  Statements  such  as  these  are  unforgiv¬ 
able  coming  from  a  biologist.  The  book  is  easy 
to  read,  and  will  hold  one’s  attention.”  Evelyn 
Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:76  N  ’66  70w 


SCHUBERT,  GLENDON.  The  judicial  mind; 
the  attitudes  and  ideologies  of  Shpreme  court 
justices,  1946-1963.  295p  il  $10  Northwestern 
univ.  press 

347.9  U.S.  Supreme  Court  65-15472 

The  author  “sets  out,  through  the  use  of 
factor  and  scalogram  analysis,  to  explain  ‘how 
and  why  the  justices  arrive  at  the  particular 
decisions  that  we  can  observe  them  to  have 
made.’  To  this  purpose  a  model  of  judicial 
decision-making  is  advanced  whereby  a  judge — 
in  this  case  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
reacts  to  stimuli — the  facts  of  particular  cases 
— in  terms  of  a  relatively  stable  pre-existing 
structure  of  attitudes.  All  instances  in  which 
the  Court  divided  on  the  merits  of  a  case — 
as  opposed  to  jurisdictional  grounds! — during 
the  seventeen  terms  between  October.  1946  and 
June.  1963  are  analyzed.  The  votes  cast  by 
the  eighteen  justices  who  sat  at  various  times 
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SCHUBERT,  GLEN  DON — Continued 
during  this  period  are  manipulated  mathema¬ 
tically  in  an  effort  to  infer  their  attitude  struc¬ 
tures  from  their  reactions— votes — to  varying 
fact  situations — stimuli.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Gilbert  Geis 

Am  Soc  R  31:740  O  ’66  S50w 
“The  Judicial  Mind  is  the  most  ambitious 
effort  thus  far  to  apply  quantitative  measure¬ 
ment  to  the  work  of  judges.  The  book  repre¬ 
sents  a  prodigious  marshalling  of  data,  and 
every  chapter  reflects  the  energy  which  went 
into  its  composition  in  a  way  which  leaves  the 
reader  breathless.  .  .  .  [The  author]  discovers 
[his  facts]  in  the  opinions  of  the  justices.  .  .  . 
[Yet]  how  can  one  rigorously  infer  attitudes 
from  responses  to  ‘stimuli’  that  are,  in  part 
at  least,  a  function  of  attitudes.  The  justices 
‘see’  the  facts  they  are  disposed  to  see  in  a 
given  record.  [Another]  question  can  be  posed 
more  briefly:  what  does  Schubert  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Supreme  Court 
over  the  last  twenty  years?  Certainly  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  book  are  sound,  but  they  have 
a  familiar  ring.  .  .  .  Despite  these  difficulties, 
howiever.  this  is  an  impressive  book.  .  .  . 
No  further  discussions  of  the  internal  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1940’s  and  1950’s 
can  proceed  without  taking  it  into  account.” 
R.  E.  Morgan 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:204  My  ’66  700w 
“This  reviewer  is  not  competent  to  evaluate 
[the  statistical]  aspects  of  [the  author’s]  work, 
and  assumes  their  validity.  Yet  something 
manifestly  has  gone  wrong.  .  .  .  [Except  in] 
crude  and  conclusionary  terms  the  book  does 
not  fulfill  its  promise  to  tell  us  how  or  why 
the  justices  vote  as  they  do.  Neither  does  the 
book  afford  us  any  adequate  basis  for  predict¬ 
ing  future  votes.  .  .  .  With  remarkable  lack 
of  humility  .  .  .  the  study  handles  its  data 
on  the  assumption  that  the  justices  are  mo¬ 
tivated  almost  single-mindedly  by  the  desire  to 
further  their  several  ideologies.  Mathematical 
theory  capable  of  ‘unfolding  multi-dimensional 
space’  and  of  locating  justices  with  reference 
to  each  other  in  ‘three-dimensional  space' 
seems  wasted  if  applied  to  one- dimensional  in¬ 
terpretations  of  complicated  matters.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  further  marred  by  carelessness  and  in¬ 
accuracy,  much  of  it  clearly  avoidable  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.”  A.  J.  Rosenthal 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:448  S  '66  1500w 


SCHUBERT,  GLENDON.  Judicial  policy-mak¬ 
ing:  the  political  role  of  the  courts;  with  an 
introd.  by  Lee  Loevinger.  212p  il  $3.75;  pa 
$1.75  Scott 

347.9  Courts — TJ.S.  Judicial  process — U.S. 

65-17728 

This  “study  of  the  judiciary  is  based  upon 
a  conceptual  frame-work  known  in  several  so¬ 
cial  science  disciplines  as  ‘systems  theory’  or 
‘structural- functional  analysis.’.  .  .  Schubert 

studies  the  courts  as  an  interactional  process 
in  which  a  variety  of  social,  psychological,  and 
political  factors  shape  the  behavior  of  judges.” 
(Am  Soc  R)  Bibliographic  essay. 


“In  the  early  chapters,  Schubert  presents 
an  overview  of  the  socio-political  setting  of 
American  judicial  systems,  of  judicial  structure 
and  functions,  and  of  the  role  of  judicial  sys¬ 
tems  in  governmental  decision-making  proce¬ 
dures.  These  chapters  not  only  present  a  con¬ 
venient  synthesis  for  specialists  in  the  social 
disciplines,  but  they  provide  a  useful  general 
orientation  for  the  beginning  student  and  the 
intelligent  layman.  The  later  chapters  dealing 
with  the  relationship  between  judicial  decisions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  policies,  values,  and  ideol¬ 
ogies,  on  the  other,  will  be  especially  signif¬ 
icant  for  political  scientists  and  socio-psychol¬ 
ogists.  The  final  chapter  on  research  strategy 
is  also  noteworthy.  .  .  .  Schubert’s  development 
of  theoretical  constructs  which  reduce  judicial 
behavior  to  quantifiable  measures  and  provide 
predictors  of  future  behavior  are  a  valuable 
contribution  both  to  political  sociology  and 
public  law.”  P.  L.  Puryear 

Am  Soc  R  31:739  O  ’66  700w 


.  “[This  is]  an  admirable  distillation  of  whal 
is  most  interesting  and  exciting  in  the  scientif- 
ic  study  of  the  legal  process.  The  most  prolific 
and  practiced  of  the  behavioral  political  scien¬ 
tists  concentrating  on  law,  Schubert  writes 
with  full  command  of  the  relevant  literature 
•  •  .  Very  little  that  is  of  possible  significance 
for  the  understanding  of  courts  and  judges  b 
neglected.  As  a  result,  his  book  is  the  besi 
brief  analytical  description  of  the  America! 


judicial  system  now  available.  There  is.  never¬ 
theless,  a  massive  reservation.  .  .  .  Its  vita] 
contribution  is  evidently  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  two  terminal  chapters.  ...  In  these 
chapters  brevity  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Tech¬ 
nical  terms  and  transitions  in  discussion  are 
given  an  argumentative  gloss  where  a  com¬ 
municable  content  is  required.”  Leo  Wein¬ 
stein 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:163  J1  ’66  480w 
“Schubert  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  teaching  of  the  judicial  process  and 
constitutional  law.  .  .  .  He  is  careful  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  decision-making 
and  policy-making'  before  developing  his  sys¬ 
tematic  model  of  judicial  policy-making,  which 
is  generally  similar  to  that  developed  by  D. 
Easton  in  The  Political  System  [bRd  1953,  and] 
A  Framework  of  Political  Life  [BRD  1965],  .  .  . 
Generally  superior  to,  but  does  not  totally  dis¬ 
place,  such  standard  works  on  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cess  as  those  by  Abraham,  Scigliano,  Schmid- 
hauser,  and  Krislov.” 

Choice  3:852  N  ’66  180w 


SCHULL,  JOSEPH.  Laurier;  the  first  Cana¬ 
dian.  658p  il  $10  St  Martins 
B  or  92  Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid.  Canada — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government  65-26119 

This  is  a  biography  of  Canada’s  first  Cath¬ 
olic,  French-Canadian  Prime  Minister.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Appended:  The  Laurier  Ministry, 
1896—1911. 


A  fascinating  book.  Not  a  professional  his¬ 
torian.  Schull  nevertheless  enjoys  a  high  re¬ 
putation  as  a  writer.  And  as  his  subject  is 
probably  the  most  charming,  compelling,  and 
attractive  man  ever  to  walk  onto  the  Canadian 
political  scene,  the  book  is  graceful,  exciting, 
convincing.”  Jacques  Monet 

America  114:331  Mr  5  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Ramsay  Cook 

Am  Hist  R  71:1476  J1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Prang 

Canadian  Forum  46:308  Ap  ’66  650w 
Choice  3:254  My  ’66  150w 
“[This]  biography  has  the  great  merit  of  il¬ 
luminating  the  present  Canadian  situation  with¬ 
out  ever  drawing  the  explicit  parallels,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  the  historical  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  of  Laurier  and  without  burking  the  un¬ 
resolved  complexities  and  expediences  of  his 
hero.  The  result  is  to  provide  a  first-class 
handbook  to  modern  Canada.” 

Economist  218:905  Mr  5  ’66  600w 
“Laurier  .  .  has  been  fortunate  in  this 
first  real  biography.  .  .  .  This  book  far  tran- 
scerKls  Canadiana:  all  libraries  should  possess 
it.”  William  Ready 

Library  J  91:1216  Mr  1  '66  230w 
.  Schull  is  preaching  a  sermon  as  well  as 

telling  a  story.  .  .  .  The  sermon  is  preached 
by  a  good  many  literary  devices  that  may  shock 
the  precisian.  There. is  a  great  deal  of  ‘com- 
£ v,®1  iion  *  °£  Place  m  the  Guedalla  manner 
which  at  first  irritates,  but  in  the  long  run 
proves  justified.  .  The  great  issues  of  fed- 
oral  ecpnomics,  of  transportation  and  tariffs, 
of  immigration,  and  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  are  important  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Schull’s 

dramnHe',Uff lnes  ltself>  f°T  h,e  does  make  them 
diamatic,  if  by  an  excessively  black  and  white 
system  of  characterization.  .  .  .  [Laurier  is] 
worthily  celebrated,  despite  a  little  too  much 
of  glorious  Technicolor.” 

TLS  p219  Mr  17  ’66  1350w 


dav  ifH  dl’fter’\suide  to  livingyasaif  ever^ 
159p  $3.95nTuttle  y  y  &  JaCk  Schumann- 
i(  613.2  Cookery.  Diet  66-13530 

“This  book  presents  gourmet  dishes  that  are 

are  a?ranaJ3,°'h,ydrate  conterlt  The®  chapters 

with  tlnnF  cou,rses‘  an,d  are  introduced 

tables  showing  low,  moderate  Hnd 
carbohydrate  foods.  Each  recipe  if  mi  m her 
Jor  easy  -  cross-reference  and  cof  teins 
variations,  serving*  suggestions  timpi-cjQ-iHrto- 
fes  .and  carbohydrate  content.  [The 

hvdrlt^content^f68  f°r  calculating  thecarbo- 
substitutes  fo?1  common  f tegre!ltentsarbGhydrand 
sample  menus.”  (Library  D  classified  index 

presentation,0 1but*Sworth°Ss\udye’^raPkese  ln  lts 

Best  Sell  26:204  S  1  ’66  20w 
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“The  narrative  style,  with  ingredients  in  bold 
type  has  allowed  the  authors  to  include  many 
more  items  than  one  would  expect  in  a  book  of 
this  size.  Dishes  presented  are  appetizing  and 
easy  to  prepare,  ranging  from  unusual — -beef 
bones  diable,  wiener  schnitzel  hols£ejn — to  the 
common — meat  loaf,  roast  chicken?’  Suzanne 
Lennon 

Library  J  91:3725  As  ’66  llOw 


SCHUMANN,  JACK,  jt.  auth.  Low  carbohy¬ 
drate  cookery.  See  Schumann.  D. 


SCHURMAN,  D.  M.  The  education  of  a  navy; 
the  development  of  British  naval  strategic 
thought.  1867-1914.  213p  $5.60  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

359  Great  Britain.  Navy.  Great  Britain — 
History.  Naval  65-24982 

The  author  "traces  both  the  rise  of  the 
specialized  field  of  naval  history  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  six  naval  historians  on  British 
naval  thought  in  an  age  preoccupied  with 
technological  problems  and  achievements. 
.  .  .  [They  are]  John  and  Philip  Colomb,  John 
Laughton,  Herbert  Richmond,  and  Julian  Cor¬ 
bett,  and  .  .  .  the  American  Mahan  who  .  .  . 
influenced  British  and  Continental  naval  policy 
in  [the]  era  of  steam.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind — a 
thoroughly  research  job  that  needed  doing 
and  that  will  not  have  to  be  done  again  in 
our  time.  .  .  .  The  volume  has  three  main 
facets:  the  formative  biographical  influences, 
which  are  competently  sketched;  the  principal 
writings  of  the  six,  which  are  brilliantly  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  appraised;  and  the  plenitude  of  fresh 
insights,  which  are  often  thought  provoking, 
above  all  in  the  Richmond  and  Corbett  chap¬ 
ters.  The  author’s  main  conclusion  comes  per¬ 
force  as  an  anticlimax.”  Arthur  Marder 
Am  Hist  R  71:1348  J1  ’66  350w 
“Although  hampered  by  a  stolid  style  which 
he  tries  to  enliven  by  an  occasional  extrava¬ 
gant  metaphor,  Schurman  manages  very  well 
to  both  describe  and  analyze  the  considerable 
development  effected  in  naval  strategic  thought 
by  the  perspective  offered  through  naval  his¬ 
torical  studies.  A  scholarly  treatment,  based  on 
private  manuscript  collections,  published  works 
of  each  of  the  historians,  and  authoritative 
secondary  works,  this  book  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  naval  specialist  and  advanced  students 
of  historiography  and  British  history.” 

Choice  3:357  Je  ’66  120w 
Economist  216:1000  S  11  ’65  390w 
“The  title  and  subtitle  of  this  book  are 
misleading.  It  is  essentially  a  work  of  his¬ 
toriography  in  the  specialized  field  of  naval 
history,  in  which  Dr.  Schurman  attempts  with 
considerable  success  to  analyse  and  evaluate 
the  work  of  six  important  naval  historians. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Schurman  is  at  his  best  in  show¬ 
ing  how  these  men  founded  modern  naval  his¬ 
tory  and  turned  what  before  had  been  a  mere 
chronicle  of  battles  and  gallant  deeds  into  a 
specialized  and  sophisticated  academic  disci¬ 
pline.  .  .  .  He  is  much  less  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  any  convincing  relationship  between  the 
efforts  of  the  historians  and  the  naval  men 
whom  they  sought  to  influence.” 

TLS  pll06  D  2  '65  700w 


SCHURMANN,  FRANZ.  Ideology  and  orga¬ 
nization  in  Communist  China.  540p  pi  $12.50 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

335.4  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Politics  and  government.  Commu¬ 

nism — China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ).  Ch’ung-kuo  kung  ch’an  tang 

66-15324 

“In  the  prologue  and  the  introduction  Mr. 
Schurmann  spells  out  his  interpretation  of 
the  theories  of  national  development.  Then 
he  follows  up  with  a  discussion  on  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  Party  (CCP),  its  concepts  of 
state  and  society  and  its  rules.  In  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  government  the  processes  of  cen¬ 
tralization  and  decentralization  are  described. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  bureaucracy  and 
management,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
cadres  and  the  managers.  Another  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  control  system  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  The  last  chapter  deals  with 
the  peasants  and  the  village  structure.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary.  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Throughout  the  book  insights  shine  in  many 
places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author’s  style  is 


not  always  clear.  To  add  to  the  confusion  are 
Mr.  Schurmann’s  obvious  desire  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive  in  theoretical  arguments  and  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  include  many  ideas  peripheral  to  the 
points  at  issue — which  make  his  book  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read,  even  after  giving  due  allowance  to 
the  necessary  presence  of  Communist  jargon. 
An  additional  problem  is  Mr.  Schurmann’s 
tendency  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
who  read  his  book  know  the  basic  facts. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  valuable  one  for 
academic  and  research  libraries.”  Wen  Chao 
Chen 

Library  J  91:2503  My  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Bernal 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:10  J1  7  ’66  2500w 
“Written  before  the  unexpected  developments 
of  recent  months,  [Schurmann’s]  pathbreak¬ 
ing  and  provocative  sociological  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  China  stresses  that  the  Marxist 
principle  of  contradictions,  the  core  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  ideology  in  China,  provides  the  cate¬ 
gories  and  analytical  framework  which  China’s 
rulers  use  to  form  policies  and  pursue  power. 

.  .  .  The  questions  raised  in  this  book  are 
wide-ranging  and  complex.  The  data  needed  to 
answer  them  are  scattered,  difficult  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  not  always  available.  .  .  .  Without 
this  kind  of  empirical  evidence,  the  conclusions 
that  Schurmann  draws  about  many  specific 
problems  undoubtedly  will  be  refined  and  modi¬ 
fied  as  more  data  become  available.  But  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  over-all  value  of 
his  book.  Schurmann  has  pointed  the  way;  he 
has  identified  the  key  problems  and  lines  of 
inquiry  which  will  heavily  influence  all  fu¬ 
ture  research  in  the  China  field.”  Michel 
Oksenberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Jl  17  ’66  2200w 
“[This  is]  the  best  book  yet  to  appear  on 
Communist  China,  and  one  that  may  not  be 
outdone  for  years  to  come.  Of  course  [it] 
is  flawed.  It  is  ponderous;  ...  it  is  larded 
with  sociological  concepts  of  considerable  re¬ 
spectability  but  dubious  significance;  it  argues 
for  important  differentiations  that  seem  un¬ 
necessary;  it  is  laced  with  jargon,  and  it  is 
repetitious  and  hard  reading.  It  is  also  bril¬ 
liant,  provocative,  argumentative,  in  a  sense 
encyclopedic,  and  seminal.  Scholars  in  the 
field  will  be  attacking  and  defending  Schur¬ 
mann’s  theses  and  some  of  his  data  and  inter¬ 
pretations  for  semesters  and  learned- journal 
issues  to  come.  .  .  .  Nonetheless,  its  virtues 
far  outweigh  its  faults.”  M.  H  Fried 

Sat  R  49:51  Je  11  ’66  1200w 


SCHUSTER,  GEORGE.  The  longest  auto  race, 
by  George  Schuster  with  Tom  Mahoney.  160p 
il  $5.95  Day 

796.7  Automobile  racing  66-13752 

“In  1908  an  international  automobile  race 
was  run  from  Times  Square,  in  New  York,  to 
Paris.  The  contesting  vehicles,  primitive  be¬ 
hemoths  from  the  United  States.  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  ground  and  plowed  their 
way  across  America,  Japan,  Siberia,  Russia, 
and  the  European  continent.  This  is  the  story 
of  that  race,  longest  in  automobile  history, 
won  by  an  American  car,  a  Thomas  Flyer, 
told  by  George  Schuster,  the  last  living  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  winning  crew,  and  Tom  Mahoney.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  account  ...  is  sure  to  thrill  every 
reader.  (High  school  ages).” 

Best  Sell  25:456  Mr  1  ’66  220w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Frederick  Davenport 

Library  J  91:1413  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
“George  Schuster,  .  .  .  the  only  Thomas  crew 
member  to  make  the  entire  trip,  and  his  col¬ 
laborator  have  filled  in  gaps  and  also  corrected 
some  of  the  confusions  of  previous  accounts 
in  a  popular  but  almost  understated  style.  As 
supplemental  reading  for  the  fans  of  this  race, 
the  book  will  have  some  interest.  A  number  of 
young  people  may  well  enjoy  this,  especially 
the  many  good  photographs,  although  few  are 
new,” 

Library  J  91:1733  Mr  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Duval 

Nat  R  18:544  My  31  ’66  190w  [YA] 


SCHUYLER,  EUGENE.  Turkistan;  notes  of  a 
journey  in  Russian  Turkistan.  Kokand. 
Bukhara  and  Kuldja;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
Geoffrey  Wheeler:  abr.  by  K.  E.  West.  303p 
il  maps  $10  Praeger 

915.84  Asia,  Central — Description  and  travel 

66-16278 

“Schuyler’s  .  .  .  account  of  Turkistan  was 
first  published  in  two  volumes  in  1876  .  .  .  [and] 
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SCHUYLER,  EUGENE — Continued 
has  been  standard  for  reading  and  reference 
purposes,  even  by  Russian  scholars,  for  almost 
a  century.  In  this  version  of  the  book  the 
.  .  .  portions  on  ethnography  have  been  re¬ 
tained;  the  sections  dealing  with  Russian 
administration,  foreign  policy,  and.  military 
campaigns  have  been  deleted.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2842  Je  1  ’66  120w 
“This  great  classic  of  Central  Asian  travel 
...  is  as  fascinating  today  as  it  was  when 
first  published.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
reprint  edition  has  been  abridged.  For  those 
who  are  trying  to  reconstruct  and  analyse  the 
stages  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  frontier 
in  Asia,  every  detail  is  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  introduction  by  Colonel  Wheeler  is 
of  great  value.” 

TLS  p851  S  15  ’66  550w 


SCH WAN  1TZ,  FRANZ.  The  origin  of  cultivated 
plants  [tr.  by  Gerd  von  Wahlerti.  175p  ii  $4.75 
Harvard  univ.  press 
581.1  Plants,  Cultivated.  Plant- breeding 

65-22058 

A  biologist  at  the  Nuclear  Research  Institute, 
Jtilich,  West  Germany,  “begins  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  differences  in  the  characteristics 
of  cultivated  plants  and  wild  forms.  .  .  .  He 
then  explains  the  genetic  bases  of  the  origin  of 
cultivated  varieties.  .  .  .  After  a  discussion  of 
the  influence  of  environment,  he  presents  a 
history  of  the  science  of  plant  breeding,  out¬ 
lining  the  various  stages  in  its  development, 
and  ends  with  an  assessment  of  the  aims  and 
accomplishments  of  modern  techniques.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
published  in  1957  entitled  Die  Entstehung  der 
Kulturpflanzen. 


“The  translator  is  .  .  .  German,  which  per¬ 
haps  explains  certain  defects  in  an  otherwise 
informative  and  useful  volume.  For  example, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  non  specialist,  at 
whom  the  book  is  aimed,  to  recognize  the  fa¬ 
miliar  radish  as  described  on  page  47.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  while  numerous  are  not  well 
dispersed  in  the  text,  or  are  they  well  printed, 
or  is  their  message  always  patent,  and  while 
credit  is  given  for  their  sources,  these  same 
sources  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  refer- 
ences  1 1 

Choice  3:810  N  '66  160w 
“This  book  is  an  enlightening  and  extremely 
readable  dissertation  on  the  kinds  of  plants 
that  are  and  have  been  grown  by  man  for  food, 
medicine,  flavorings,  fibers,  rubbers  and  other 
purposes.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  pedantic  book  and 
could  be  of  interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
Highly  recommended.”  B.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:1436  Mr  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Rogers 

Science  153:1514  S  23  ’66  430w 
"The  text  is  easy  to  read  and  bears  very 
little  sign  of  translation,  though  the  caption 
of  the  chromosomes  in  Figure  12  appears  to 
be  reversed.  It  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants,  using  ex¬ 
amples  from  a  wide  geographical  and  botanical 
range.” 

TLS  p748  Ag  18  ’66  290w 


SCHWARTZ,  ALOYSI US.  The 
silent.  216p  $4.50  Doubleday 


starved  and  the 


258  Korea — Social  conditions.  Missions 

66-11721 

“The  major  part  of  .  .  .  [this  book  is]  an 
account  of  [the  author’s]  work  among  the  poor 
of  Pusan,  Korea,  where  he  is  pastor  of  a 
parish.  [It  is]  based  on  a  diary  kept  from 
1957  to  1964.  .  .  .  Part  II  .  .  .  emphasizes  the 
point  that  Christianity  is  based  on  poverty  and 
decries  the  show  of  wealth  in  many  quarters.” 
(Library  J) 


"It  is  Fr.  Schwartz'  condemnation  of  the 
affluent  attitude  of  the  Church  that  separates 
this  book  from  the  ‘inspirational’  reading  ma¬ 
terial  that  most  missionary  narratives  tend  to 
be.  .  .  .  [It]  could  be  read  with  profit  not  only 
by  the  superiors  of  wealthy  orders,  or  the 
bishops  of  affluent  dioceses  or  the  pastors  of 
multi-million  dollar  parish  complexes,  but  by 
any  thinking  Christian  who  is  concerned  about 
the  ‘image’  of  the  Church  in  a  prosperous  so¬ 
ciety  and  who  wonders  whether  the  vow  of 


poverty  hasn’t  gone  underground  for  fear  of 
unfashionable  exposure  at  a  time  when  pov¬ 
erty’  carries  the  stigma  of  pariahdom.  T.  L. 

V ill 

Best  Sell  25:451  Mr  1  ’66  700w 
"This  L  book]  is  not  objective  in  describing, 
in.  general  or  in  particular,  life  in  Korea.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  author’s  religious  experience  in 
the  Korean  setting.  His  evocation  of  the  rich 
appearance  of  much  missionary  life  against  its 
Korean  background,  of  the  GI’s  pampered  and 
plush  lot  in  a  so-called  hardship  post,  and  of  the 
overly  ripe  and  affluent  impression  given  by 
American  society  upon  reencountering  it  are  ail 
accurate  as  viewed  from  the  Korean  context. 
A  better  grounding  in  anthropology  might  have 
helped  him  avoid  so,me  of  his  more  obvious 
errors . 1 ' 

Choice  3:800  N  '66  170w 


“Something  of  the  spirit  of  a  Damlo  Dolci 
marks  this  priest’s  narrative.  .  .  .  He  is  capable 
of  a  full  range  of  emotions,  including  humor; 
but  most  evident  are  his  compassion  for  the 
helpless  and  hopeless  and  his  rage  against  op¬ 
pressors  (including  Christians)  and  against 
those  who  simply  overlook  the  problem.” 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  60W 


Reviewed  by  L.  R.  Etzkom 

Library  J  91:699  F  1  ’66  150W 


SCHWARTZ,  ALVIN.  The  night  workers; 
phot,  by  Ulli  Steltzer.  64p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.91  Dutton 

331.81  Occupations — Juvenile  literature 

66-14679 

“Explanations  of  the  various  occupations  of 
people  who  work  at  night.  By  means  of  .  .  . 
photographs  and  .  .  .  text,  the  12-hour  period 
between  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  is  covered  to  show  the 
activities  of  the  policeman  on  night  duty, 
the  nurse,  waiter,  tugboat  captain,  baker, 
printer  and  many  others.  .  .  .  Grades  three 
to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“Numerous  photographs  and  brief,  concise 
text.  .  .  .  Additional  purchase.”  B.  M  Adam 
Library  J  91:326  Je  15  ’66  40w 
“If  both  pictures  and  text  .  .  .  seem  a  little 
static,  perhaps  much  can  be  put  down  to 
les  neiges  d’antan.  Trains  rushing  through  the 
night  and  night  clubs  are  vanishing  like  the 
old  hand- telegrapher.  There’s  a  good  idea  here 
but  the  true  story  lies  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
an  elegy  of  heroes  fallen  beneath  the  com¬ 
puter.”  K.  M.  Lowther 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  My  8  ’66 
70w 


SCHWARTZ,  BERNARD.  A  commentary  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  pt.  2, 
The  rights  of  property.  452p  $12.50  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

342.73  U.S. — Constitutional  law  (62-19994) 
The  second  part  (third  volume)  of  a  projected 
five-volume  commentary.  “In  addressing  the 
rights  of  property,  the  author  concentrates  on 
the  rights  of  the  individual  that  serve  as 
limitations  on  governmental  power.  .  .  .  A  .  .  . 
feature  of  this  study  is  its  recognition  of  the 
changed  status  of  property  in  modem  society. 
What  the  Founding  Fathers  posited  as  per¬ 
manent  and  absolute  conditions  is  now  regarded 
as  relative  and  subject  to  control  in  the  public 
interest.  Present-day  Constitutional  law  em¬ 
phasizes  the  burgeoning  of  governmental  powers 
at  the  expense  of  private  rights.  This  pattern 
is  .  .  .  developed  and  documented  throughout 
the  work.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliographical 
references.  Table  of  cases.  Index. 


[This]  is  a  jurist’s  book,  but  not  inaccessible 
to  any  deliberate  reader.  The  exposition  is  al¬ 
ways  clear  and  consequent;  sometimes  it 
achieves  a  compact,  lawyerly  elegance.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Schwartz’s  trea¬ 
tise  follows  with  consistent  clear-sighted  ap¬ 
proval  the  transformation  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  property  which  it  faithfully  records.  On 
the  contrary,  this  book — somewhat  strangely — 
follows  an  evolution  not  unlike  that  of  the 
American  constitutional  doctrine  itself.  Only  at 
the  end  (and  in  the  preface)  is  the  author 
quite  comfortable  in  the  contemporary  Zion.” 

(  lopcit'  14.0  C! £2 

Commentary  41:68  Je  ’66  1050w 
“This  work  .  .  .  might  justly  be  described 
as  monumental  in  character.  It  exhibits  the 
same  high  standards  of  erudition  and  scholar¬ 
ship  as  were  exhibited  in  the  two  predecessor 
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volumes  on  The  Powers  of  Government  IBRD 
1963],  ...  If  this  reviewer  may  venture  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  so  fine  a  study,  it  is  that  the  ‘historical’ 
portions  of  the  book  are  presented  in  a  fashion 
adequate  enough  to  the  legal  profession  but 
on  occasion  hig'hly  unsatisfactory,  .from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  professional  historian. 
.  .  .  The  author  on  occasion  presents  certain 
historical  concepts  as  ‘standard’  or  self-evident 
in  character,  when  from  the  professional  his¬ 
torian’s  point  of  view  they  may  have  become 
obsolete,  controversial,  or  even  subject  to  out¬ 
right  repudiation.”  A.  H.  Kelly 

J  Am  Hist  52:352  S  ‘65  550w 


SCHWARTZ,  EVGENY.  A  tale  of  stolen  time; 
tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Lila  Pargment  and 
Estelle  Titiev;  il.  and  designed  by  Nonny 
Hogrogian.  unp  $3.75  Prentice-Hall 
Fairy  tales  66-10817 

"The  four  sorcerers  were  counting  out  time 
— stealing  it  from  children  so  that  they  could 
be  young.  .  .  .  Time  suddenly  becomes  important 
to  Peter  Zubov  and  the  other  children  as  they 
try  to  recapture  their  stolen  years.”  (Publish¬ 
er's  note)  "Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


"A  perfectly  delightful  bit  of  whimsy  con¬ 
structed  on  a  complicated  idea  of  time.  This 
is  a  very  funny  book,  and  one  of  real  texture 
and  substance.  The  pictures,  in  their  warm 
and  wispy  way,  are  as  tender  and  as  wry 
as  the  text.”  Nora  Magid 

Book  Week  pl6  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  260w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
70w 


"An  exciting,  moral  tale  illustrated  by  the 
Caldecott  Medal  winner.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  20w 


“An  old  Russian  tale — not  a  true  folk  tale, 
but  one  with  a  feeling  of  agelessness — in  which 
a  lesson  is  taught  through  fantasy,  in  Slavic 
manner.  .  .  .  There  is  fun  in  the  topsy-turvi¬ 
ness.  and  children  will  enjoy  the  old-fashioned 
lessons  of  industry  and  politeness.  The  whole 
reads  well,  but  best  are  the  illustrations, 
which,  in  fine  ink  line  touched  with  red  wash, 
enhance  the  drollery.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:192  Ap  ’66  160w 
"The  illustrations  are  better  than  the  medio¬ 
cre  text,  but  they  are  not  up  to  Nonny  Hogro- 
gian’s  previous  work.  Not  recommended.”  Janet 
Hellerich 

Library  J  91:1709  Mr  15  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:35  My  14  ’66  140w 


SCHWARTZ,  HARRY.  China;  a  New  York 
times  byline  book.  153p  $3.95;  pa  $1.65  Athen- 
eum  pubs. 

951  China — History.  China  (People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  1949-  ).  Communism — China 

65-27493 

"The  first  half  of  [this  book]  provides  back¬ 
ground:  atmospherics,  land  and  people,  tradi¬ 
tional  civilization,  China’s  modernization,  and 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  conquest  of  the  mainland. 
The  second  appraises  China  under  Communist 
rule,  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  Taiwan,  and 
the  future  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.” 
(Sat  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:333  Je  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:4973  N  15  ’65  50w 


"This  book  will  be  most  useful,  particularly 
for  the  very  good  sections  on  present-day  Com¬ 
munist  China.” 

Library  J  91:450  Ja  15  '66  40w  [YA] 


“[The  author]  possesses  energy,  facility,  and 
a  sense  of  mission.  .  .  .  Since  [he]  surveys  the 
Chinese  situation  from  a  distance  through 
glasses  designed  and  developed  for  assessing 
the  Soviet  scene,  he  not  unnaturally  has  some 
difficulties  with  the  mixture  of  traditional 
Chinese  miming  and  contemporary  revolutionary 
idealism  spread  before  him.  .  .  .  He  tends  to 
take  refuge  either  in  hyperbole  or  in  clichd: 
measuring  complex  situations  in  simplistic 
superlatives;  projecting  the  Chinese  people  as 
guinea  pigs,  as  automatons,  as  bees  in  a  hive — 
but  almost  never  as  human  beings.  .  .  .  Despite 
intermittent  analytic  inadequacies,  China  is 
a  useful  introductory  capsule  for  the  American 
space-age  audience.”  H.  L.  Boorman 
Sat  R  49:35  Ja  15  ’66  550w 


SCHWARTZ,  PAUL  WALDO.  Great  paintings 
of  all  time;  100  masterpieces  from  the  early 
renaissance  to  abstract  expressionism;  in- 
trod.  by  Sir  John  Rothenstein.  208p  $7.50 
Simon  &  Schuster 

759  Paintings  66-27472 

"The  artists  represented  [in  this  book]  range 
from  Jan  Van  Eyck  and  Fra  Angelico  to  Dali 
and  Jackson  Pollock.”  (Best  Sell) 


"Beautifully  reproduced  in  color  are  the  100 
paintings  representing  ‘Great  Paintings  of  All 
Time.’  .  .  .  Sir  John  Rothenstein  suppiies  a 
rather  long  Foreword  explaining  how  the  per¬ 
fection  of  color  photography  in  recent  years 
has  made  knowledge  of  the  great  masterpieces 
available  to  ail  people.” 

Best  Sell  25:382  Ja  1  '66  80w 
"These  so-called  masterpieces  might  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  vindicate  aesthetically  according  to  to¬ 
day’s  assessment.  Perhaps  their  selection  was 
based  on  some  other  standard.  .  .  .  Schwartz 
(critic  and  writer  for  the  New  York  Times), 
has  dealt  [mainly]  with  the  individual  artist, 
leaving  the  pictures  to  speak  for  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  color  in  the  majority  of  pictures 
is  so  poor  and  so  distorted  that  they  are 
rendered  almost  valueless.  Many  of  the 
pictures  are  very  badly  out  of  register. 
.  .  .  [The  book’s]  application  as  a  scholarly 
text  is  extremely  limited  and  the  use  on  the 
college  level  negligible.  One  more  of  several 
similar  books  printed  for  the  general  public 
that  try  to  provide  a  ‘museum  for  the  home.’  ” 

Choice  3:404  J1  ’66  200w 


SCHWARZ,  FREDERICK  A.  O.  Nigeria;  the 
tribes,  the  nation,  or  the  race;  the  politics  of 
independence  [by]  Frederick  A.  0.  Schwarz, 
Jr.  316p  il  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

320.9669  Nigeria— Politics  and  government 

65-26840 

This  “book,  based  on  the  author’s  inside 
observations  [as  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Law  Revision  for  the  Northern  Region  of  Ni¬ 
geria,  1961,  1962,]  of  the  political  framework  of 
.  .  .  [this]  nation,  discusses  what  the  Nigerians 
want,  who  is  in  power,  why  the  leaders  act  as 
they  do,  and  how  the  government  operates.  .  .  . 
Two  major  problems  are  stressed:  that  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  nation  out  of  a  group  of  tribes  thrown 
together  by  Great  Britain’s  colonial  rule;  and 
that  of  operating  as  a  multiparty  democracy  in 
a  divided  and  underdeveloped  country.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“[The  author  has]  insight  into  the  operation 
of  tribal  and  national  allegiances;  the  book  is 
strongest  on  these  points  and  weakest  in  what 
is,  admittedly,  the  most  elusive  area,  Pan- 
Africanism.  The  ‘politics  of  independence’ — at¬ 
tainment  and  operation — is  the  heart  of  the 
book;  it  is  not  the  author’s  fault  that  the  events 
of  1966  have  seemed  to  render  much  of  his 
material  of  largely  historical  interest.  A  fine 
annotated  bibliography  and  an  index  comple¬ 
ment  the  measured  prose  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  text.  Maps  are  excellent,  hut  the 
few  illustrations  add  little.  Undergraduate  and 
graduate  libraries  both  will  find  the  book 
useful.” 

Choice  3:561  S  ’66  180w 
"Mr.  Schwarz’s  book,  equipped  with  a  helpful 
thirty-page  survey  of  the  more  available  docu¬ 
mentation  concerning  Nigeria,  makes  vivid  the 
continuing  importance  of  this  populous  West 
African  nation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schwarz  is  at  his  best 
in  describing  the  legal  problems  of  federalism 
and  the  prospects  for  democracy.  .  .  .  He  calls 
attention  to  the  relative  strength  of  government 
as  opposed  to  other  sources  of  power,  the  critical 
nature  of  the  control  of  party  machinery,  the 
commitment  of  elite  groups  to  unity,  and  the 
danger  that  democracy  can  bring  ethnic  and 
regional  jealousy  to  the  political  surface.  He 
writes  persuasively  also  of  the  hazards  of  an 
overly  specific  constitution.”  Prosser  Gifford 

Yale  R  55:589  Je  ’66  450w 


SCHWARZ,  URS.  American  strategy:  a  new 
perspective;  the  growth  of  politico-military 
thinking  in  the  United  States;  pref.  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  178p  $4.50  Doubleday 

355  U.S. — Military  policy.  U.S. — Foreign  re¬ 
lations.  Strategy  66-15443 

The  author  “traces  the  history  of  American 
strategic  thought,  showing  the  traditional  sharp 
division  between  military  affairs  and  foreign 
policy  and  its  gradual  erosion  after  World  War 
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SCHWARZ,  URS — Continued 
XI.  He  devotes  over  two- thirds  of  his  book  to 
significant  trends  in  American  strategic  thought 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.''  (Bref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  footnotes.  Index. 


accounts  of  torture,  does  more  to  show  up  the 
soul  of  Sicily  than  a  hundred  tracts,  however 
heartfelt.'' 

TLS  p922  O  6  ’G6  300w 


“A  Swiss  journalist  tells  many  Americans 
what  they  want  to  hear:  that  our  transforma¬ 
tion  into  a  scientific-military  nation  (with 
proper  political  controls)  can  contribute  to  even¬ 
tual  world  peace.  We  beg  to  differ.” 

Christian  Century  83:809  Je  22  66  30w 


“Emphasis  is  placed  on  outlining  the  work  of 
thinkers  categorized  by  Robert  Eevine  in  hia 
book  The  Arms  Debate  [BRD  1963]  as  ‘marginal 
middle’  (e.g.  Herman  Kahn,  Arnold  Wolfers, 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  others).  It  seems  that 
the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  convince  the 
European  public  of  the  value  of  contemporary 
American  strategy  as  presented  by  the  ‘mar¬ 
ginal  middle’  group.  This  book  will  find  its  place 
in  American  libraries  as  a  good  and  concise 
overview  of  this  crucial  field.”  William  New¬ 


man 


Library  J  91:2856  Je  1  ’66  140w 


“In  a  brilliant  little  book  which  is  both  a 
history  of  American  strategical  thought  and  an 
analysis  of  the  evolution  since  1945  of  new  the¬ 
ories  .  .  .  [the  author]  argues  that  ‘American 
strategic  thought  has  by  now  overcome  the 
reluctance  to  admit  power  as  an  element  of 
national  policy.’  ”  G.  A.  Craig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  7  ’66  750w 


SCI  ASCI  A,  LEONARDO.  The  council  of  Egypt; 
tr.  from  the  Italian  by  Adrienne  Foulke.  212p 
84.95  Knopf 

Vella,  Giuseppe — Fiction  66-10750 

“Primarily  [this]  is  the  story  of  a  failed 
forger,  Abbot  Giuseppe  Vella  [who  created] 
purportedly  Maltese-Aiabic  codices  for  his  own 
purposes.  Soon  he  learned  that  by  means  of 
these  forgeries  he  might  be  able  to  give  his 
home  island  a  new  past.  Too  realistic  a  man 
to  persist  in  iris  deception  when  everyone  began 
to  see  through  it,  he  abandoned  further  forgery 
when  he  found  the  results  of  his  acts  getting 
out  of  control.  .  .  .  [The  story  shiftsj  from 
Vella’s  half-conscious  attempts  to  buttress  the 
ruling  Bourbon  absolutism  to  a  foredoomed 
attempt  by  Francesco  Di  Blasi  (who  has  seen 
through  Vella’s  imposture  from  the  start  and 
learned  from  it)  to  import  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  give  them  to  a  Free 
Republic  of  Sicily.  Vella  the  imposter  escapes 
relatively  unharmed,  but  the  earnest,  high- 
minded  Di  Blasi  [is  executed].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Published  in  Italy  as  II  Consiglio  d’Egitto. 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  25:445  Mr  1  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:967  F  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:485  S  30  ’66  150w 
“Mr.  Sciascia’s  intentions  in  assembling  his 
two  sketches  of  forger  and  martyr  are  obscure, 
and  his  novel  is  static,  devoid  of  interlocking 
motives  or  forward  motion.  At  the  end,  both 
men  experience  complementary  sensations  of 
remorse.  But  this  commonality  is  hardly  enough 
raison  d’etre  for  what  has  gone  before.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p51  Mr  6  '66  200w 
“On  the  face  of  things,  Sciascia’s  book  is  an 
urbanely  written  light  comedy,  telling,  rather 
in  the  manner  of  Anatole  France,  the  story  of 
a  grotesque  imposture  that  was  actually  per¬ 
petrated  in  Palermo  during  the  seventeen- 
eighties.  .  .  .  But  with  the  appearance  of 
‘II  Libro  del  Consiglio  di  Egitto’  [Vella’s  second 
forgery]  Sciascia’s  comedy  abruptly  becomes  a 
tragedy.  Vella,  in  his  criminal  innocence,  has 
laid  his  hands  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  existing  social  order,  and  brought  on  just 
such  a  collision  between  crown  and  nobility  as 
was  a  prelude  to  the  Revolution  in  France. 
...  It  is  plain  in  the  end  that  Sciascia  has 
really  been  writing  not  about  Vella  and  his 
imposture  but  about  the  responsibilities  that 
the  writer  takes  on  when  he  sets  out  to  satisfy 
himself  by  playdng  with  the  words  and  ideas 
from  which  sentences  of  death  are  made  in  the 
everyday  world.  It  is  a  fine  and  disturbing 
book.”  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  42:206  Mr  19  ’66  950w 
“This  witty,  high-spirited  and  intensely 
gloomy  novel,  which  starts  with  the  techniques 
of  comedy  and  ends,  without  noticeable  change 
of  manner,  with  appalling  and  unforgettable 


SCIENCE.  New  roads  to  yesterday;  essays  in 
archaeology;  articles  from  Science;  ed.  by 
Joseph  R.  Caldwell.  546p  il  maps  $12.50  Basic 
bks. 

913.03  Archaeology  65-25225 

The  book  -explores  "such  topics  as  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  man;  prehistory  of  the  West  Indies; 
the  domestication  of  corn;  methods  of  archae¬ 
ological  excavation;  geology  in  ancient  Egypt; 
the  origins  of  cities;  civilizations  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds;  and  animal  domestication 
in  the  prehistoric  Near  East.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“The  book  is  extremely  important  and  it 
should  be  noted  by  all  who  are  teaching  or 
being  taught  the  subject  dealing  with  the 
evidences  for  man’s  past.” 

Choice  3:560  S  ’66  180w 


“[This  collection]  presents  new  evidence  and 
hypotheses  about  the  archaeology  of  many 
regions  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Twenty-eight 

learned  authorities  demonstrate  how  the 
archaeologist  has  adapted  for  his  own  use  the 
techniques  of  nuclear  physics,  biochemistry, 
and  other  natural  sciences  and  how  he  has 
evolved  more  exact  field  methods  and  concepis. 
Caldwell,  head  curator  of  anthropology  at  the 
Illinois  State  Museum,  supplies  a  really  exten¬ 
sive  introduction  in  which  he  succinctly  sums 
up  the  contributions  of  the  various  essay's  and, 
in  so  doing,  brings  us  up  to  date  on  the  status 
quo  of  knowledge.  The  language  is  naturally 
somewhat  technical  for  the  average  layman. 
Recommended  for  larger  public,  academic,  and 
special  libraries.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:692  F  1  ’66  210w 
“[This]  is  not  a  planned  collection  but  mere¬ 
ly  a  compilation  of  articles  that  happen  to  have 
been  published  in  Science.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
statement  of  the  original  date  of  publication 
(apart  from  Braidwood’s  indication  in  a  pre¬ 
lude  _  that  his  dates  from  1958) ;  the  editor 
mentions  that  two  or  three  (his  writing  is 
ambiguous)  were  somewhat  revised;  there  is 
not  a  single  map,  though  there  are  scores, 
perhaps  hundreds,  of  unfamiliar  place-names 
from  Iran  to  Central  America.  The  merits  and 
levels  of  the  writing  vary  greatly.  .  .  .  Only 
one  or  two  warrant  the  editor's  accolade  of 
landmarks.  ...  A  basic  weakness  is  the  failure 
to  face  up  to  the  question:  What  is  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  archaeology?”  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  F  17  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Ehrich 

Science  153:856  Ag  19  ’66  380w 


SCIENCE  year,  1965;  the  world  book  science 
,  ed:  Roy.  M.  Fisher],  393p  il 
col  il  $6.95  Field  enterprises 

505  Science — Yearbooks  (65-21776) 

“Issued  for  the  first  time  ...  by  the 
?£&er£Vof  iT^e  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
L  Science  Year]  is  designed  to  describe  ‘ad¬ 
vances  m  science  and  to  interpret  these  ‘for 
the  ay  public.’  [It]  is  ‘essentially  a  news 

S=  if0t  what  is  taking  place  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of^i  scl®nce  at  the  present  time,  although 
+niescL<iuvelopments  ?-re  backgrounded  so  that 
tlie  reader  can  understand  them  and  their 
significance.  This  first  volume  covers  in  de¬ 
tail  major  advances  in  pure  and  applied  sci¬ 
ences  and  in  technology  during  1964  and  the 
first  seven  months  of  1965.  Although  interna¬ 
tional  m  scope,  it  emphasizes  American 
achievements.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index.  v-xiapter 


Ajaong  the  47  contributors  are  manv  sci¬ 
entists  holding  professorial  rank  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  and  administrators  of 
national  scientific  organizations.  .  .  .  More 
than  half  of  the  book  [is]  devoted'  to  14 
lengthy  heavily  illustrated  Special  Reports 

scientists  f  Cthese]  r/F®  written  by  distinguished 
xV  •  •.  .  rhe  second  major  Dart  of 

Science  Year  is  entitled  Science  File  and  con 
more  than  50  .  alphabetically  arranged 
survey  articles  .  reporting  recent  developments 
in  all  major  scientific  and  technological  fllid= 

•  .•.Cross-references  at  the  ends  of  articles 
la  the  Science  File  section  call  attention  to 
related  articles  in  this  part  of  the  book  as 

Reporfs^  section.®  The  finalClff  pages1®  SP®^ 

de’S ^detailed  ^xplaSuon^for ' 
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and  the  student  of  science  of  major  scientific 
and  technological  developments  over  a  12- 
month  period.  The  text  is  authoritative  and 
well  written  and  is  supplemented  by  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  attractive  and  well-chosen  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  is  recommended  for  purchase  by  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  school,  public;  and  college 
libraries,  as  well  as  for  home  purchase.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:725  Ap  1  ’66 
1050w 

Choice  3:398  J1  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:454  Ag  ’66  210w 
“This  book  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  enlightenment  of  high  school  students  and 
the  interested  layman.  It  is  highly  readable. 
The  material  is  accurate  and  current.  Many  fine 
drawings  and  photographs  are  important  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  text.  .  .  .  Grade  seven  and  up.” 
E.  P.  Grave 

Library  J  91:3269  Je  15  ’66  120w  [YAJ 


SCOTSON,  J.  L.,  jt.  auth.  The  established  and 
the  outsiders.  See  Elias,  N. 


SCOTT,  A.  F.  Current  literary  terms;  a  concise 
dictionary  of  their  origin  and  use.  324p  $4.95 
St  Martins 

803  Literature — Dictionaries  65-24300 

This  book  “is  a  dictionary  consisting  of  liter¬ 
ary  and  critical  terms  used  in  explaining  the 
unfamiliar  forms,  the  varied  techniques  and 
larger  aspects  of  the  complex  art  of  writing.” 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index  of  authors  quoted. 


“This  dictionary,  of  British  origin,  is  more 
extensive  than  most  of  its  rivals  and  on  that 
account  is  more  useful  than  its  occasional  in¬ 
completeness  or  inaccuracy  in  definition  might 
otherwise  make  it.” 

Am  Lit  38:431  N  ’66  30w 
“Versatility  and  comprehensiveness  marks 
Scott’s  true  literary  dictionary.  .  .  .  [The]  con¬ 
veniently  sized,  pithy  dimensions  .  .  .  serve  the 
reader  seeking  a  brief,  trustworthy  explanation. 
Etymologies,  humor,  pertinent  quotations,  un¬ 
usual  entries,  and  a  rather  interesting  bibliog¬ 
raphy  add  to  its  excellence.  Recommended  to 
all  libraries  and  students  for  balance,  meaning, 
and,  not  the  least  consideration,  price.” 

Choice  3:615  O  '66  120w 


SCOTT,  ANN  HERBERT.  Big  Cowboy  West¬ 
ern;  pictures  by  Richard  W.  Lewis,  unp 
$2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.84  Lothrop 

65-22023 

"Martin  knew  he  was  Big  Cowboy  Western 
as  soon  as  he  put  on  the  hat  and  the  holster 
with  the  two  toy  guns,  but  no  one  else  would 
believe  him— not  his  mother,  or  his  [five] 
sisters,  or  Aunt  Sadie  Miller — until  Mr.  Arrico, 
the  old  fruit  and  vegetable  vendor,  provided 
him  with  a  horse  and  a  real  cowboy’s  job,  as 
well.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Kindergarten  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  113:637  N  20  ’65  30w 
Book  Week  p3  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  31  ’65  40w 

“This  is  a  simple  picture  book  about  flve- 
ear-old  Martin  who  got  a  cowboy  suit  for 
is  birthday.  That  Martin  is  Negro  and  lives 
with  his  family  in  a  housing  project  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  text,  but  the  four-color  il¬ 
lustrations  give  another  dimension  to  the  story. 
.  .  .  Martin  is  portrayed  as  a  very  real  little 
boy  and  the  family  story  is  convincing  and 
unsentimental.  There  is  a  definite  need  for 
more  books  like  this  one.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 
Library  J  90:3781  S  15  ’65  30w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:56  J1  23  ’66  150w 


SCOTT,  ARTHUR  L.  On  the  poetry  of  Mark 
Twain;  with  selections  from  his  verse.  132p 
$4.50  Univ.  of  HI.  press 
811.4  Poetry.  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne 

66-10344 

“The  first  collection  of  verse  [by  Mark 
Twain].  .  .  .  About  95  poems  are  short  and 
comic;  31  are  serious.  .  .  .  Most  are  gleaned 


from  letters,  essays,  periodicals.  .  .  .  Themes 
vary:  .  .  .  politics,  gossip,  love,  death.  ...  [A 
39 -page  essay]  traces  the  role  of  poetry  in 
Twain’s  life.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


Am  Lit  38:428  N  ’66  50w 
“[The  author  of  Tom  Sawyer]  was  a  divine 
amateur  in  his  prose  and  mostly  just  an  ama¬ 
teur  in  his  verse.  .  .  .  [His  poems]  range  from 
embarrassingly  bad  to  maudlin.  ...  In  an  ex¬ 
cellent  .  .  .  essay,  Scott  .  .  .  maintains  that 
Twain,  despite  disclaimers,  actually  loved  poe¬ 
try.  In  any  case,  this  collection  has  values  as 
autobiography:  it  will  hold  strong  interest  for 
Twain  worshipers  and,  of  course,  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  scholars.” 

Choice  3:634  O  ’66  160w 
“The  poetry  is  personal,  occasional,  humorous, 
and  colloquial,  with  a  ‘gewhillikins’  here  and 
a  ‘by  George’  there.  Poetry  is  pulled  out  of  the 
major  prose  works.  .  .  .  Scott  inevitably  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  best  of  Twain’s  poetry  is  found 
[in  his  prose  works].”  R.  J.  Clements 
Sat  R  49:68  Je  11  ’66  150w 


SCOTT,  IRA  O.  Government  securities  market. 

239p  il  $12.50  McGraw 

332.6  Bonds.  Debts,  Public— U.S.  64-66295 

“Chapters  1  and  2,  which  describe  the  com¬ 
position  and  characteristics  of  government  debt 
and  the  portfolio  policies  of  the  major  investor 
groups,  set  the  background  for  the  description 
and  analysis  of  dealer  operations  in  Chapters 
3-5.  .  .  .  The  analytical  core  of  the  book  is 
found  in  Chapters  4  and  5.  In  defining  dealer 
performance,  Scott  states  that  the  quality  of  a 
dealer’s  market  is  judged  by  the  quantity  of 
securities  for  which  bid  and  offer  quotations 
are  firm  and  by  the  narrowness  of  the  spread. 
.  .  .  In  Chapter  6,  the  author  considers  some 
•  .  .  questions  of  public  policy  largely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  impact  of  these  policies 
on  the  performance  of  the  dealer  market.” 
(Am  Econ  R)  Bibliography. 


Professor  Scott  has  produced  a  highly  in¬ 
formative,  useful,  and  much-needed  book  on 
the  dealer  market  in  U.S.  Government  secur¬ 
ities.  ...  At  times,  [he]  lapses  into  a  some¬ 
what  uneven  writing  style  and  several  technical 
passages  are,  difiicult  to  follow.  Despite  the 
1965  publication  date,  considerable  portions  of 
the  book  clearly  were  written  several  years 
earlier,  with  the  result  that  developments 
since  1961  or  1962  are  treated  only  sketchily 
at  best.  For  the  academician,  one  of  the  most 
striking  drawbacks  of  this  slim  volume  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  its  price.  .  .  .  These  minor 
shortcomings  should  not  be  allowed  to  detract 
unduly  from  an  otherwise  excellent  book.” 
T?  R 

Am  Econ  R  56:601  Je  ’66  460w 
“The  originality  of  this  study  lies  in  its 
description  of  the  primary  dealers  market  in 
U.S.  government  securities  for  which  previously 
virtually  no  information  was  available  in 
accessible  form.  .  .  .  Only  the  descriptive 
chapters  would  be  appropriate  for  under¬ 
graduates.” 

Choice  2:888  F  ’66  60w 


SCOTT,  JACK  DENTON.  Passport  to  adven¬ 
ture;  with  phot,  by  Maria  Luisa  Scott.  370p 
$5.95  Random  house 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels  66-12163 

The  journeys  described  here  were  made  by 
the  author  and  his  wife  at  intervals  between 
1959  and  1963.  Covering  the  off-the-beaten- 
trac.k  areas,  they  went  to  India,  Ceylon,  Thai¬ 
land,  Cambodia,  Philippines,  Hongkong,  Spits¬ 
bergen,  Scandinavia,  France,  Andorra,  Spain, 
Canary  Islands.  Austria.  Scotland,  Turkey  and 
Greece. 


“Both  [authors!  are  sportsmen  and  start  off 
in  India  with  tiger  and  partridge  hunting  from 
trained  elephants.  They  see  few  of  the  usual 
sights,  preferring  to  visit  with  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  (gypsies  in  Ceylon  and  the  whistling  people 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  for  example)  and  hunt. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  well-written  book  giving  insight 
into  activities  and  people  in  many  areas  of  the 
Far  East  and  Europe.  Also  mentioned  are  many 
gourmet  meals  plus  local  foods  sampled. 
Recommended.”  Gene  Kubal 

Library  J  91:1420  Mr  15  '66  190w 
"There  is  much  good  writing  in  this  book, 
glorious  descriptions  of  scenery  and  meals,  of 
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SCOTT,  J.  D.- — Continued 

tigers  and  bears,  of  ‘dirty,  naked  children  haloed 
with  flies,’  of  the  temple  art  of  India.  .  ..  .  The 
reader’s  only  regret  when  this  is  over  is  that 
he  can’t  invite  Jack  and  Mary  Lou  to  dinner. 
Robert  Daley  Tjmeg  Bk  R  p30  My  15  ,66  370w 


.  .  .  Within  this  pattern  of  major  events  Mr. 
Scott  shows  two  minor  ones,  the  multiple  rape 
by  Indians  of  an  English  girl  named  Daphne 
Manners  in  the  Bibighar  Gardens  at  Mayapore, 
and  an  attack  made  on  Miss  Crane,  the  elderly 
supervisor  of  the  district’s  Protestant  mission 
schools,  which  ends  in  the  death  of  her  Indian 
companion.”  (TLS) 


SCOTT,  NATHAN  A.  The  broken  center;  studies 
in  the  theological  horizon  of  modern  literature 
[by]  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.  237p  $5  Yale  univ. 
press 

809.9  Religion  in  literature  66-12511 

The  author  ‘  defines  the  literature  of  our  per¬ 
iod  as  essentially  romantic  and  existential,  but 
he  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  also  reconstruc¬ 
tive,  shaping  form  out  of  apparent  chaos,  find¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  ‘health  and  sanity  of 
spirit’  in  the  midst  of  absurdity  and  meaning¬ 
lessness.”  (Va  Q  R) 


“The  Broken  Center  ...  is  made  up  of  essays 
originally  written  for  such  periodicals  as  Mo¬ 
tive  and  the  Christian  Scholar,  contributions 
to  several  previously  published  symposiums, 
and  the  1965  William  Lyon  Phelps  lectures  at 
Yale  University.  The  result,  while  not  demon¬ 
strating  complete  unity  of  approach  or  view¬ 
point,  does  come  closer  than  any  other  single 
volume,  by  Scott  or  anyone  else,  to  presenting 
a  coherent  argument  for  the  Christian  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  arts.  .  .  .  This  [is  a]  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  consideration  of  an  important 
topic  by  a  first-rate  mind — and  a  fine  writer.” 

Paul  s c H r a n  Century  83:1380  N  9  ’66  300w 
“[The  author  is]  a  theologian  who  is  able 
to  write  about  literature  wisely  and  well  even 
when  he  is  considering  that  literature  as  a 
‘Theological  Horizon.’  This  ...  is  a  brilliant 
set  of  studies  of  modern  literature  which  show 
the  Christian  relevance  of  a  body  of  literature 
which  so  often  seems  anti-Christian  in  its 
very  essence.  .  .  .  This  is  a  major  work  of 
theological  and  literary  studies.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxli  autumn  ’66  250w 


SCOTT,  NATHAN  A.  Samuel  Beckett.  140p 
$2.50  Hillary  house 

842  Beckett.  Samuel  64-16142 

An  interpretation  of  Beckett,  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  literary  antecedants.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“The  author’s  descriptions  are  illuminating, 
and  his  facility  in  the  making  of  a  deft  phrase 
is  manifested  again  and  again.  .  .  .  The  back¬ 
ground  of  Beckett’s  world  is  amply  discerned. 
.  .  .  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  the  closing 
chapter.  Scott  turns  to  Martin  Heidegger  for 
the  resolution  of  Beckett’s  bitter  vision.  .  . 
Heidegger  finds  a  great  many  structures  which 
can  be  intelligently  recognized  and  named:  in 
Beckett  the  disintegration  is  rather  complete. 
.  .  .  Heidegger’s  notion  of  a  ‘Shepherd  of 

being’  who  is  willing  to  endure  the  night  ot 
nihilism  for  the  new  birth  of  being,  ...  I 
cannot  find  .  .  .  indicated  in  the  personae  of 
Beckett’s  imagination.”  S.  H.  Miller 

J  Religion  46:319  Ap  ’66  1350w 


“[The  author]  is  curiously  indirect  in  his 
approach  as  a  result  of  being  more  interested 
in  placing  Beckett  in  a  context  of  European 
literature  and  thought  than  in  wrestling  with 
the  difficulties  of  his  art.  .  .  .  The  relating  of 
a  writer  to  his  cultural  milieu  is  a  familiar 
and  worthwhile  critical  undertaking,  but  with 
Beckett  it  seems  premature.  It  leads  to  sweep¬ 
ing  generalizations  about  the  milieu,  which 
then  become  the  basis  of  misleading  or  un¬ 
helpful  generalizations  about  an  imperfectly 
understood  writer.  .  .  .  The  discussions  of  the 
novels  and  plays  are  too  short  to  allow  more 
than  a  few  general  observations  on  sketchy 
outlines.  .  .  .  Although  the  speculations  are 
not  wild  or  ingenious  and  display  wide  readin" 
they  become  inevitably  a  matter  of  match  in" 
one  set  of  dubious  generalities  with  another’ 
and.  in  any  case,  are  scattered  over  too  wide 
an  area  to  dp  more  than  faintly  illumine  the 
fringes  of  Beckett  s  works.” 

TLS  p236  Mr  25  ’65  470w 


SCOTT,  PAUL.  The  jewel  in  the  crown; 
novel.  462p  $5.95  Morrow 

66-1641 

.  ‘‘The  place  is  India,  the  year  1942.  Japanes 
invasion  of  the  country  appears  to  be  imminen 
the  Congress  Party  are  clamouring  for  powe 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:122  Je  15  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:4703  O  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  72:136  J1  22  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  J1  17  '66  380w 


“Not  many  of  E.  M.  Forster’s  readers  could 
have  imagined  then  that  his  [A  Passage  to 
India,  BRD  1924]  ’s  theme — relations  between 
Europeans  and  non-Europeans — would  soon  be¬ 
come  an  acute  human  and  literary  concern.  .  .  . 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  [the  topic]  been 
treated  as  brilliantly  as  it  is  in  Paul  Scott’s 
new  novel.  .  .  .  The  story  itself  goes  forward 
with  considerable  power  and  urgency.  Some  of 
the  sections  in  which  Mr.  Scott’s  characters 
speak  are  entertaining  mimicry.  .  .  .  But  Mr. 
Scott’s  comedy  is  not  separated  from  his  tra¬ 
gedy;  they  are  fused.  .  .  .  Besides  storytelling, 
Mr.  Scott  also  uses  his  remarkable  techniques 
to  portray  a  place  and  time,  a  society  and  its 
social  arrangements,  that  are  now  history.  .  .  . 
[The  book’s]  aims  are  those  of  art:  of  tragedy 
(pity  and  terror),  of  comedy  (to  be  a  yardstick), 
and,  as  a  whole,  to  be  an  experience.”  Naomi 
Bliven 


i\cw  i  orKer  Ji 


- -  - _  -  _  UU  IUUW 

"This  attempt  to  grasp  the  reality  of  what 
Britain  did  in  and  to  India  has  been  devised 
with  subtlety.  .  .  .  Mr.  Scott  is  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  at  hitting  off  small  but  real  differences 
of  social  attitude,  particularly  on  the  British 
side.  .  .  .  What  stops  this  ambitious  and  serious 
book  from  being  a  major  novel?  Partly  Mr. 
Scott  s  reliance  on  disquisition  rather  than  de- 
monstration,  which  gives  us  pages  and  pages 
of  all  too  solid  discussion  about  the  condition  of 
India  past  and  present.  .  .  .  The  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  used  to  avoid  a  straightforward  chronicle 
ot  events  also  slow  down  the  narrative  consid¬ 
erably.  But  the  book's  real  limitation  is  that  the 
tape  ot  Daphne  Manners  is  given  a  symbolic 
importance,  in  its  contrast  with  the  rape  of 
India  by  the  British,  that  is  never  justified  ” 
TLS  p629  Jl  21  ’66  llOOw 


SCOTT,  R.  B. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Proverbs 


I,  trOT  J-,  i'Jvcius  Lanuj 

See  Bible.  Old  Testament. 


S<Scott’  rTAH‘  VaIues  and  organizations.  See 


t>c-uiT,  tom.  Dunbar;  a  critical  exposition  of 
the  poems.  389p  $10  Barnes  &  Noble 
821  Dunbar,  William  66-5609 

T,c5l  t100^  °n  the  fifteenth  century  Scottish 
poet  .  there  are  chapters  on  the  social,  political 
intellectual  background,  and  each  poem  is 

votedSSmd  rn,  iv?  s,ettm&-  There  is  a  chapter  de- 
s  vei-gqjeation,  and  a  section 
on  Middle  Scots.  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

'.‘Mr.  Scott’s  comments  are  enlightening  bi<? 
opinions  interesting,  and  his  writing  livflv  T 
'Tould  have  liked  more  discussion  of  the  techni- 
Tvriri4,iipi£H  of  individual  poems,  and  more  on 
^  particularly  on  pronunciation  fthp 

9n  the®  1  ang uage ) h Id s ^vasf^n ot  UtheU au th or ’ s 

forTC'w^eXvf”  T%W^X^he  gratefu>1 

„  Library  J  91:3952  S  1  ’66  140w 

iisl  an  exceptionally  bad  book  Mr 

cere  a  frcT  the  *?°pk  as  deejflysiP“ 
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naive;  and  very  little  of  it  has  any  bearing  on 
Dunbar.  ...  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  read 
perforce  because  there  is  so  little  Dunbar 
criticism,  and  which  will  certainly  mislead.’’ 

TLS  p636  J1  21  '66  850w 


SCO  i  T,  WILLIAM  A.  Values  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  a  study  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
[by]  William  A.  Scott,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Ruth  Scott.  290p  $5  Rand  McNally 
371.85  Fraternities  and  sororities  64-17639 
“Primarily  a  report  of  research  conducted  in 
fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  this  longitudinal  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  one-year  period  is  aimed  at 
discovering  how  personal  values  enter  into 
various  organizational  processes.  The  study 
was  set  within  two  contexts:  that  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  function  of  'morality'  and  that  of 
organizational  sociology,  specifically  as  it 
describes  how  an  individual  comes  to  take  part 
in  a  pre-established  group.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“The  merits  of  the  study  are  its  perspective 
(social  psychology  at  Michigan)  and  methods 
(psychological  and  quantitative).  On  the  whole 
it  is  carefully  and  clearly  written.  Its  defects 
.  .  .  derive,  in  my  judgment,  from  a  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  verbal  behavior  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  nonverbal  behavior.  .  .  .  [The 
author’s]  many  platitudinous  scales  measure 
only  slightly  what  the  [“Greek-letter”  living 
groups]  value  in  behavior — the  defense  of  as¬ 
cription,  ethnic  endogamy  and  mobility  through 
marriage,  occupational  aspirations  and  mobility. 
.  .  .  And  these  are  matters  of  which  members 
have  learned  to  speak  in  circumlocutions, 
especially  to  professors.  .  .  .  The  best  part 
of  the  book  is  its  review  of  psychological 
theories  of  value-acquisition,  from  which  I 
learned  much.”  J.  F.  Scott 

Am  Soc  R  30:971  D  ’65  360w 
“The  research  design  is  sophisticated,  but 
Scott  writes  in  a  readable  style  minimizing 
technical  jargon.  There  are  39  tables  of  statis¬ 
tical  data,  plus  five  appendices  of  statistical 
formulations.  Statistical  training,  however,  is 
not  required  for  an  understanding*  of  the  report. 
This  empirical  study  is  set  in  perspective  with 
a  critical  discussion  of  previous  work  on  values. 

.  .  .  More  appropriate  to  the  dean  of  students’ 
bookshelf  than  that  of  the  undergraduate 
student,  this  volume  also  would  be  of  interest 
to  a  social  psychologist.” 

Choice  2:798  Ja  ’66  120w 


SCOULAR,  KITTY  W.  Natural  magic;  studies 
in  the  presentation  of  nature  in  English  poetry 
from  Spenser  to  Marvell.  196p  pi  $4.80  Oxford 
821  English  poetry — History  and  criticism. 
Nature  in  poetry  65-2302 

The  author  gives  “texts  of  poems  selected  to 
be  ‘as  representative  as  possible  of  the  different 
ways  of  writing  about  the  natural  world’  in  this 
period.  These  include  Marvell’s  longest  poem 
'Upon  Appleton  House’,  and  Lovelace’s  ‘The 
Falcon’  and  ‘The  Snayl’.  .  .  .  [They]  represent 
different  kinds  of  poems  as  well  as  different 
responses  to  the  natural  world.  In  her  three 
chapters  Miss  Scoular  describes  these  responses 
chiefly  in  the  context  of  the  emblem  tradition 
.  .  .  [and  she  is  mainly]  concerned,  therefore, 
with  the  literary  heritage  of  [the]  poets.”  (TLS) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


‘‘[The  author]  undertakes  to  illuminate  a 
conception  of  nature  which  envisaged  the 
world  ‘both  as  the  Creator’3  joke  and  as  His 
riddle,  veiling  yet  revealing  divine  truth,’  and 
as  an  aesthetic  which  delighted  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  riddle  and  paradox — of  the  harmony 
of  discords.  .  .  .  [The]  conventions  are  ex¬ 
plored  with  an  impressive  range  of  reference 
and  are  set  within  the  context  of  religious, 
rhetorical,  and  aesthetic  traditions.  The  au¬ 
thor  notes  that  both  peculiar  strengths  and 
peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  poetry  of  the 
period  derive  from  these  conventions;  the 
reader,  however,  may  well  be  more  impressed 
by  the  weaknesses,  as  most  of  the  poems 
selected  for  extended  analysis  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  as  documents  in  the  history  of 
ideas  than  as  art  works.  The  book’s  .  .  . 
main  value  is  for  the  advanced  student, 
rather  than  for  the  undergraduate.” 

Choice  3:412  J1  ’66  190w 


“Miss  Secular’s  learning  enables  her  to  look 
at  these  poems  as  the  audience  for  which  they 
were  written  might  have  done,  and  her  com¬ 
ments  on  them  are  therefore  often  illuminating. 


•  •  •  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Miss 
bcoular’s  book  is  to  be  found  in  her  discussion 

of  Upon  Appleton  House’  ...  if  only  because 
this  is  the  best,  and  best  known,  of  the  poems 
which  she  quotes  at  length.” 

TLS  p276  Ap  8  ’65  750w 


SCRIPPS,  E.  W.  I  protest:  selected  disquisi¬ 
tions;  ed.  with  a  biographical  introd.  by 
Oliver  Knight.  799p  pi  $12.50  Univ.  of  Wis. 
press 

071  66-11806 

“E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  group  of 
papers  latterly  known  as  the  Scripps-Howard 
chain,  and  of  what  is  now  known  as  United 
Press  International,  indulged  himself  in  dic¬ 
tating  his  views  after  his  retirement  to  his 
.  .  .  ranch  outside  San  Diego.  [This  selection 
ranges]  from  hig'hly  personal  ruminations  to 
■  •  •  .  directions  to  his  editors  and  managerial 
associates.  They  are  set  in  two  time  tracts, 
beripps  s  own  span  of  life  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century.”  (Sat  R)  Appendixes 
lncluhe  the  author’s  family  tree  and  a  list  of 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  papers.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Knight,  an  academician  with  a  newsman’s 
background,  has  rendered  valuable  service  in 
editing  and  collecting  the  cream  of  Scripps’ 
work.  Little  of  value  antedates  this  work  . 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:895  D  ’66  llOw 
“[These  .essays]  make  heavy  going,  reveal  a 
mmd  longing  to  be  literary,  philosophical  and 
sparkling.  But  the  longing  is  rarely  recognized, 
most  of  them  come  up  as  pedestrian,  long- 
winded  and  dull.  Their  intrinsic  interest  is 
what  they  reveal  about  a  truly  remarkable 
character  and  an  era  of  journalism.  By  and 
large  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  book  is 
the  long^  introduction  and  explanatory  notes. 
Editor  Knight  knows  his  man,  is  a  superb 
scholar  and  a  skilled  writer.  Hopefully  he  will 
now  turn  to  a  biography  of  the  ‘contrary  old 
bastard.  Recommended  for  all  journalism  col¬ 
lections.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:3209  Je  15  ’66  130w 
“The  first  thirteen  [pieces  in  this  book], 
somewhat  pompously  headed  ‘Search  for  Life,’ 
provide  a  savory  intimation  of  the  man — 
loquacious,  conceited,  not  very  deep,  but  oh 
so  determined.  .  .  .  Those  interested  in  the 
history  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
Will  want .  to  read  the  second  group  of  dis- 
quisitions  in  the  glow  of  the  first.  .  .  .  Scripps’s 
advice  to  a  new  editor,  Paul  C.  Edwards,  .  .  . 
a  combination  of  two  documents  written*  by 
Edwards  and  Scripps,  is  in  many  ways  the 
gem  of  the  book.  .  ..  .  The  book  bespeaks  the 
vigor  of  Scripps  s  mmd  and  the  range  of  his 
interests;  it  is  good  reading,  certainly  to  any 
who  .have  pursued  newspaper  work  and 
probably  to  many  general  readers.  It  also 
bespeaks  first-rate  scholarship  by  Mr.  Knight 
and  his  colleagues.”  N.  S.  Finney  s 

Sat  R  49:73  Je  11  ’66  470w 
TLS  p576  Je  30  ’66  500w 


SEALTS,  MERTON  M.,  ed. 

miscellaneous  notebooks  of 
Emerson.  See  Emerson,  R.  W. 


Journals  and 
Ralph  Waldo 


SEARLE,  HUMPHREY,  ed.  &  tr.  Hector  Ber- 
lioz.  See  Berlioz,  H. 


SEARLE,  RONALD.  Haven’t  we  met  before 
somewhere :  Germany  from  the  inside  and  out 
[by]  Ronald  Searle  &  Heinz  Huber;  tr.  by 
Constantine  FitzGibbon.  190p  il  col  il  $10 
Studio 

914.3  Germany— History— 20th  century.  Car¬ 
toons  and  caricatures  66-16071 

This,  commentary  on  twentieth  century  Ger- 
text  hy  th’e  head  of  documenta¬ 
tion  tor  South  German  television  as  well  as 
drawings  by  the  English  cartoonist. 

“[Huber]  usually  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  even  though  one  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  question  his  sweeping  statements.  However 
his.  forthrightness  m  dealing  with  the  Third 
Reich  and  its  remnants  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  book  gams  its  special  significance 
from  the  more  than  150  brilliant  drawings 
some,  of  them  in  color,  which  the  distinguished 
English  illustrator  and  cartoonist  [contributed] 
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SEARLE,  RONALD — Continued 

.  .  While  he  may  have  gone  too  far  in  his 
scathing  criticism  at  times,  he  has  produced 
a  remarkable  collection  which  many  readers 
will  enjoy.  An  attractive  book  for  larger  public 
and  academic  libraries,  but  not  an  essential 

Purchase/'.F^E.jHirsc^  N  ^  ^  ^ 

“[Here]  is  another  chapter  in  .the  British- 
German  love-hate  relationship,  a  rich  commen¬ 
tary  on  prosperity,  half- taken  democracy, 
Munich  burpiness  and  leaden  sensua!Aty.  With 
Heinz  Huber’s  delicately  savage  essays  on  the 
ancestry  and  present  identity  of  the  Buno.es 
republik,  the  illustrations  help  to  make  a  book 
in  which  text  and  pictures  are  genuinely  com¬ 
plementary.^  p932  Q  13  ,66  250w 


“There’s  some  history  woven  into  Lee 
Sebastian’s  brief,  informative  book,  but  its 
focus  is  primarily  on  the  natural  history  of 
rivers  and  their  use  for  transportation,  ir¬ 
rigation  and  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power.  It  also  covers  the  harnessing  of 
streams  by  projects  such  as  Hoover  Dam 
and  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway.  The  photo¬ 
graphs,  especially  of  the  spectacular  natural 
wonders  wrought  by  rivers,  are  striking. 
M.  F.  OConneUjmes  Bk  R  p2Q  Ag  ^  >6g  gQw 


SEELE,  KEITH  C.,  ed.  Most  ancient  Egypt. 
See  Hayes,  W.  C. 


SEARS.  ROBERT  R.  Identification  and  child 
rearing  [by]  Robert  R.  Sears,  Lucy  Rau  [and] 
lUchard  Ilpert.  383p  $8.50  Stanford  umv. 

PT6SS 

155  Child  study.  Parent  and  child  65-18977 
“This  book  .  .  .  reports  on  a  research  Project 
involving  40  nursery  school  children  and  their 
parents  [which  sought  to]  discover  ..  .types 
of  behavior  presumed  to  be  products  of  identi 
fication  (adult  role  and  sex  role,  performance, 
aggression,  resistance  to  temptation,  and  guilt 
reactions)  .  in  four-year-old  children;  and 
to  determine  whether  any  specific  o^dd-reanng 
urcLCtiGGs  or  3/tti tildes  £lfg  ctssociB/tGcl  wit.ii  triGso 
behavToral  developments.”.  (Publishers  note) 
Appendixes.  Tables  of  ratings  and  correlations. 
Bibliography.  Index. _ 

“A  major  difficulty  in  the  analysis  of  the 
data  results  from  the  smallness  of  the  sample. 

A  second  difficulty  related  to  the  smallness 
of  sample  is  that  the  variables  greatly  out¬ 
number  the  subjects.  Presumably  because  of 
this,  the  authors  have  .not  undertaken  much 
in  the  way  of  multivariate  analysis.  The  one 
exception  to  this  is  a  table  that  does  present 
some  first-order  partial  correlations.  The  re¬ 
viewer  suspects  that  if  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  had  been  large  enough  to  provide  stable 
correlations  and  if  then  some  factor  analyses 
had  been  undertaken,  more  illuminating  results 
might  have  emerged.  .  .  .  The  senior  author 
.  .  has  been  trying  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  devise  procedures  whereby  the  intractable 
concepts  of  psychoanalysis  could  be  supported, 
verified,  and  found  useful  by  the  objective 
methods  of  behavioral  psychology.  .  ..  .  This 
reviewer  ventures  to  ask — hasn’t  the  time  come 
to.  decide  that  the  task  is  fruitless?”  R.  F. 
Winch 

Am  Soc  R  31:747  O  ’66  800w 

Choice  3:856  N  ’66  220w 
“Everything  about  the  book  is  well  done  ex¬ 
cept  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  publish  the 
results.  The  book  is  a  technical  one  which 
will  be  of  interest  mainly  to  the  student  or 
specialist  in  the  field  of  child  psychology  and 
learning  theory.  It  is  for  large  and  exclusive 
collections  of  the  science  of  psychology.”  Janet 
Friedlander 

Library  J  90:5290  D  1  ’65  llOw 
"[The  authors’]  observations  are  subsumed 
under  five  headings:  ‘dependency’,  ‘adult  role’, 
‘aggression’,  ‘sex  typing  and  gender  role’,  and 
‘conscience’,  each  of  which  gets  a  chapter  to  it¬ 
self.  .  .  .  It  is  on  the  correlations  between 
various  sets,  of  observations  that  their  con¬ 
clusions,  which  are  commendably  cautious  and 
tentative,  depend.  .  .  .  [Omitted]  is  any  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  suitability  of  the  statistical 
methods  used  for  the  kind  of  data  to  which  they 
are  applied.  ...  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
definite  connexion  between  parental  permis¬ 
siveness  towards  sex  and  aggression  and  the 
assumption  by  four-year-olds  of  their  culturally 
appropriate  gender  roles.  .  .  .  Intrinsically 
straightforward  material  is  rendered  difficult 
to  grasp  by  the  style  in  which  it  is  presented.” 

TLS  p915  O  6  ’66  480w 


SEBASTIAN,  LEE.  A  book  to  begin 
rivers,  unp  il  $2.75;  lib  bdg  $2.78  Holt 


on: 


551.4  Rivers — Juvenile  literature  66-11903 
This  book  discusses  “the  geology,  history,  and 
uses  of  rivers.  .  .  .  [The]  emphasis  is  on  the 
Mississippi,  Colorado,  Tennessee,  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  rivers.  .  .  .  Grades  two  to  four.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


‘Very  elementary  book.  .  .  .  Adequate  where 
a  sketchy  text  supplemented  by  many  clarifying 
photographs  would  be  useful.”  Mary  Stahl 
Library  J  91:3538  J1  ’66  60w 


SEFERJS,  GEORGE.  On  the  Greek  style: 
selected  essays  in  poetry  and  Hellenism;  tr. 
by  Rex  Warner  and  Th.  D.  Frangopoulos: 
with  an  introd.  by  Rex  Warner.  196p  $5.95 
Little 

889  Greek  literature  66-20807 

The  author,  winner  of  the  1963  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature,  has  made  this  selection  “as 
representative  of  his  work.”  (Introd) 


“The  pieces  are  described  as  ‘in  poetry  and 
Hellenism,’  but  the  subjects  are  more  diverse 
than  this  phrase  implies.  Mr.  Seferis  is  a  poet 
who  writes  evasively  of  his  own  work,  but 
penetratingly  of  the  poet’s  craft  and  purpose 
When  he  examines  the  use  of  history  by  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  Cavafy.  He  discusses  Hellenism  in 
terms  of  individuals,  men  like  the  painter 
Theophilos,  a  primitive  eccentric  with  a  power¬ 
ful  vision,  and  Makryannis,  ...  an  illiterate 
who  learned  to  write  in  order  to  record  the 
truth  of  his  wars.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  218:160  D  ’66  200w 
“Seferis  ultimately  is  concerned  with  nothing 
less  than  the  constantly  metamorphosizing  rela¬ 
tionships  between  art  and  reality,  between 
poetry  and  human  experience.  To  democracies 
which  have  not  yet  produced  such  poets  as 
Plato,  Sappho,  Aristophanes,  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
and  Sophocles,  these  essays  can  profoundly  il¬ 
luminate  the  relationship  between  what  is  and 
what  might  be.  To  read  Seferis  is  to  see  clear 
glimpses  of  how  the  potentials  of  democracy 
may  be  humanly  realized.  His  credentials  are 
impeccable;  these  essays  present  him  as  the 
poet-statesman  he  handsomely  is :  an  ambas¬ 
sador  of  civilization  itself.”  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  17  ’66 
480w 


It  seems  to  me  that  [Seferis’s]  most  valuable 
contribution  is  ‘Cavafy  and  Eliot — A  Compari¬ 
son,  a  study  absolutely  essential  for  a  deeper 
understanding  of  that  enigmatic  Alexandrian 
Poet..  Even  in  prose  Seferis’s  great  gift  for 
striking  imagery  abounds,  .  .  .  Recommended 
enthusiastically  for  any  library  with  poetry  and 
literary  criticism  sections.”  F  D  Lazenby 
Library  J  92:116  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Kimon  Friar 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  N  6  ’66  650w 


SEGAL,  JULIUS,  jt.  auth.  Sleep.  See  Luce, 


SEGALL,  JOEL  E.,  jt.  ed.  The  corporate  mer¬ 
ger.  See  Alberts,  W.  W. 


SEIDENSTICKER,  EDWARD.  Kafu  the  scrib- 

tenthe  hfe  and  writings  of  Nagai  Kafu, 
1879-1959.  360p  pi  $8.a0  Stanford  univ.  press 
895.6  Nagai,  Kafu  65-21492 

, I'-t?  author,  who  is  professor  of  Japanese 
Sr  t,,'  ford  ^  Un  i versify,  gives  a  study  of  one 
s  20th-century  novelists  and  essay¬ 
ists.  Half  of  the  book  is  given  to  life  and 
commentary,  half  to  10  translations  of  short 
stories,  sketches,  or  portions  of  novels,  some 
m  English  for  the  first  time.”  (Library  J) 
Appendix:  A  postscript  on  the  diary.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  note.  Index. 


Choice  3:527  S  ’66  150w 
Nagai  .Kafu  has  been  variously  typed  as 
neoromantic,  realist  or  moderate-realist  In- 
fluenced  by  Zola,  Regnier  and  Maupassant,  he 
dwelt,  mainly  on  the  vanished  days  of  old  Edo 
=S,(?;<iia  y  lts  ?6isha,  and  demimonde,  and  his 
stones  range  from  lyrical  description  through 
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titillation  to  outright  pornography,  but  this 
last  is  not  represented  in  these  translations.  A 
competent  work  by  a  recognized  scholar,  this 
book  is  mainly  for  special  collections,  but  it 
will  be  useful  also  in  representative  collec¬ 
tions  of  modern  literature.”  D.  J.  Pearce 
Library  J  90:5280  D  1  ’»  130w 
“In  creating  this  account  .  .  .  Professor 

Seidensticker  has  enabled  us  to  see  Kafu 
against  the  background  of  the  changing  Tokyo 
he  knew  so  well,  and  to  sample  his  writings. 
The  result  is  wholly  admirable  and  highly  in¬ 
formative.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxviii  spring  ’66  140w 


SEIGEL,  KALMAN,  jt.  auth.  This  is  a  news 
paper.  See  Feigenbaum,  Li.  H. 


SEIN,  KENNETH.  The  great  Po  Sein;  a 
chronicle  of  the  Burmese  theater,  by  Kenneth 
(Maung  Khe)  Sein  and  J.  A.  Withey;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Ba  Lone  Lay.  170p  $4.95  Ind.  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  Po  Sein,  U.  Theater — Burma 

65-19705 

An  "account  of  the  development  of  the 
theater  in  Burma  over  the  last  eighty  years 
as  mirrored  in  the  work  of  .  .  .  Po  Sein  and 
his  family.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“The  dustjacket  speaks  of  Po  Sein  and  his 
family  as  the  ‘Barrymores  of  Burma,’  -and  of  Po 
Sein  himself  as  the  Bamum  of  Burmese 
theater.  The  book  amply  illustrates  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  these  statements  but  it  does  not  support 
the  further  claim  that  Po  Sein  reveals  the 
‘artistry  of  Balanchine.’  .  .  .  Most  of  the  de¬ 
scription  and  comment  centers  on  his  ingenuity 
in  adapting  foreign  customs  to  traditional 
Burmese  theater.  .  .  .  Since  one  of  [Po  Sein’s] 
sons,  Kenneth,  is  co-author,  and  most  of  the 
material  derives  from  family  sources,  it  is 
understandable  that  this  biography  is  largely 
encomiastic,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
book  gives  such  little  insight  into  the  real  art 
of  Burmese  theater.  Not  recommended  for 
undergraduate  libraries  with  limited  budgets 
and  the  desire  to  buy  only  solid  Orientalia.” 

Choice  3:423  J1  ’66  200w 


“The  authors  tell  the  story  in  novel- like 
fashion,  inventing  dialogue,  thoughts,  and  mo¬ 
tivations,  which  must  be,  at  best,  good  guess 
work.  The  result  is  that  the  figure  of  Po 
iSein  is  given  in  story-book  depth.  One  looks 
in  vain  for  a  systematic  description  of  Burmese 
theater  and  the  amateurish  writing  is  of  no 
help.  Not  recommended.”  Irving  Wortis 
Library  J  91:126  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


SE1P.OKU,  NOMA.  See  Noma.  S. 


SELBY,  JOHN.  Beyond  civil  rights.  216p  pi 
$6.95  World  pub. 

361  Karamu  House,  Cleveland.  Cleveland — 
Social  conditions.  Jelliffe.  Bussell  W.  Jel- 
liffe,  Rowena  (Woodham).  Art  and  society 

66-18463 

An  account  of  the  50-year-old  neighborhood 
center  in  Cleveland  which  was  founded  by  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Rowena  Jelliffe.  Karamu  is  a  Swahili 
word  meaning  “a  place  of  joyful  meeting.” 
The  Jelliffe’ s  belief  was  “that  the  bridge  to 
racial  understanding  lay  most  immediately  in 
active  fellowship  in  the  arts.  Today  .  .  . 

Karamu  House  is  a  world-famed  center  of 
interracial  dance,  theatre,  painting,  writing, 
social  endeavor,  and  community  influence.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:187  Ag  15  '66  700w 


Christian  Century  83:916  J1  20  ’66  30w 
"In  simple  and  occasionally  sentimental  prose 
John  Selby  gives  the  history  and  development 
of  the  famous  Karamu  House.  .  .  .  The  Jellifies’ 
aims  went  ‘beyond  civil  rights,’  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  they  long  ago  had  the 
answer  to  one  of  America’s  dilemmas.”  J.  A. 
Boromd 

Library  J  91:2865  Je  1  '66  200w 


SELDEN,  GEORGE.  Sparrow  socks;  pictures 
by  Peter  Lippman.  48p  $2.50;  lib  bdg  $2.57 
Harper 

Sparrows — Stories  65-15555 

“  ‘Fergus  and  Murdoch  and  Hamish  M,cFee 
owned  a  sock  factory  that  made  socks.’  But 
business  dropped  off  until  young  Angus  McFee 


inadvertently  created  a  new  market  by  making 
socks  for  his  friend  little  Bruce  Sparrow.  One 
sparrow  ,sock  leads  to  another  until  all  the 
townspeople  flock  to  see  where  the  sparrow’s 
socks  are  coming  from.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“Ever  since  it  came  out.  The  Cricket  in 
Times  Square  [by  George  Selden  Thompson, 
BRD  1961]  has  been  a  top  favorite  with  9-  and 
10 -year-olds,  and  even  they  won’t  scorn  to 
read  Sparrow  Socks  and  to  look  at  Peter  Lipp¬ 
man’  s  intricate  and  amusing  line  drawings 
(which  are  surely  more  international  than 
Scottish  but  no  less  delightfully  funny  for  all 
that) ....  Five-year-olds  will  dote  on  Bruce 
Sparrow,  Angus’  special  sparrow  friend,  and 
almost  any  age  will  love  those  birds  in  their 
red  socks  and  the  sock  machine  that  made 
them.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  30  ’66  200w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  4  ’65 
70w 


“A  nonsensical  tale  told  with  a  burr,  with, 
if  it  could  be  seen,  a  deadpan  expression,  and 
accompanied  by  whimsical,  intricate  line  draw¬ 
ings.”  H.  B. 

Horn  Bk  41:623  D  ’65  70w 


"Busy  black  ink  drawings  are  relieved  by 
touches  of  red,  but  the  text  and  drawings  both 
strain  to  be  funny.  A  disappointing  book.” 
J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:422  Ja  15  ’66  90w 


SELESNiCK,  SHELDON  T.,  jt.  auth.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  psychiatry.  See  Alexander,  F.  G. 


SELFRIDGE,  OLIVER  G.  Fingers  come  in 
fives;  drawings  by  Murray  Tinkelman.  44p 
$3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.07  Houghton 
510  Numbers,  Theory  of — Juvenile  literature 

65-19303 

An  assortment  "of  facts  about  numbers  from 
1  through  16,  as  well  as  about  some  random 
numbers  from  20  to  31,536,000  (the  number 
of  seconds  in  a  year).  There’s  no  arithmetic 
.  .  .  here  as  the  author  chats  informally.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  two  to  four.” 
(Library  J) 


“In  an  unusual  approach,  and  with  a  light 
touch,  the  author  presents  a  great  number 
of  curious  facts  about  numbers.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  facts  have  no  significance  except  as 
curiosities.  .  .  .  Pen-and-ink  sketches  add 

interest  and  sometimes  humor.  A  luxury  item 
for  large  collections.”  Dorothy  Winch 

Library  J  91:2214  Ap  15  ’66  90w 
“Besides  making  numbers  less  formidable 
and  intimidating,  Mr.  Self  ridge  offers  a  neat 
compendium  of  assorted  facts.  Murray  Tinkel- 
man’s  careful,  stylized  drawings  convey  the 
same  sense  of  numerical  delight.”  A.  J. 
Fortney 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Je  19  ’66  130w 
“The  book  is  nan-arithmetical;  its  intention 
is  to  show  the  relationship  of  numbers  to  life 
rather  than  to  each  other.  .  .  .  [The  illustra¬ 
tions]  match  the  text  in  cheerfulness,  sharp¬ 
ness,  and  elegance,  and  are  unmarred  by  the 
archness  Mr.  Selfridge  occasionally  lapses  into.” 
Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:236  D  17  ’66  170w 


SELiGMAN,  BEN  B.,  ed.  Poverty  as  a  public 
issue;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Ben  B.  Selig- 
man;  pref.  by  Gunnar  Myrdal.  359p  $5.95 
Free  press 

362.5  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  U.S. — 
Social  conditions.  Poverty  65-23026 

“The  contemporary  issue  of  poverty  and  the 
Administration’s  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
problem  [are]  analyzed  ...  [in]  a  series 
of  .  .  .  papers,  the  majority  of  which  were  first 
presented  at  a  seminar  on  poverty  conducted 
at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  in  mid  1964.”  (Choice)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


“Sehgman  has  put  together  an  interesting 
set  of  essays,  research  notes,  and  case  studies 
on  different  aspects  of  poverty.  In  this  as  in 
other  collections,  there  is  an  inevitable  uneven¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  selections  are  thorough,  such 
as  Sheppard’s  imaginative  analysis  of  poverty 
among  the  young  and  the  aged.  .  .  .  Sheppard 
reaches  one  of  the  high  points  in  the  hook  hy 
bringing  current  social  and  economic  theories 
to  conjoin  with  the  data.  But  there  are  also 
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SELIGMAN,  B.  B, — Continued 
a  couple  of  sketchy  selections,  among  them 
the  treatment  of  the  ‘politics  of  poverty.’  Here 
one  has  the  feeling  that  the  author  had  too 
little  space  or  time  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
broad  assignment.”  Troy  Duster 

Am  Soc  R  31:554  Ag  ’66  450w 
“While  the  authors  are  critical  of  the  poverty 
program,  they  are  more  critical  of  their  aca¬ 
demic  contemporaries  who  reject  the  program 
because  it  does  not  immediately  do  what  they 
think  it  should — does  not  fit  the  inflexible 
pattern  of  their  previous  thinking.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  the  authors  write,  must  be  taken  at 
its  ‘potential  best.’  ”  W.  F.  Haddad 
Book  Week  p2  F  13  ’66  170w 
“This  provocative  and  informative  volume 
.  .  .  underscores  the  changing  realities  of 

poverty  in  an  ‘affluent  society.’  The  underlying 
impact  of  this  volume,  couched  largely  in 
nontechnical  economic  terminology,  centers 
upon  the  need  for  a  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  ‘conventional  wisdom’  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  poverty,  the  relatively 
inadequate  but  recognized  attempt  to  deal  with 
poverty  by  the  Federal  government,  and  the 
need  for  an  expanded  welfare  state  program 
in  dealing  with  this  vital  issue.  Particularly 
useful  for  upper  level  students  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  study  in  depth  to  Kolko’s  Wealth  and 
Power  in  America  (rev.  ed.,  1964),  Harrington’s 
Other  America  IBRD  19621,  and  Miller’s  Rich 
Man,  Poor  Man  IBRD  19641.” 

Choice  3:61  Mr  ’66  950w 


SELIGMAN,  LESTER  G.,  ed.  New  Deal 
mosaic.  See  United  States.  National  emer¬ 
gency  council 


SELIGMANN,  HERBERT  J.  Alfred  Stieglitz 
talking;  notes  on  some  of  his  conversations, 
1925-1931,  with  a  foreword  by  Herbert  J. 
Seligmann  149p  $7.50  Yale  uniy.  lib. 


709.04  Stieglitz,  Alfred.  Art — History — 20th 
century  66-21942 

These  conversations  are  taken  from  notes 
now  in  the  Stieglitz  Archive  at  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Library.  They  record  comments  made 
during  exhibitions  at  The  Intimate  Gallery, 
Room  303,  and  An  American  Place.  Index. 


“While  the  book  gives  us  some  added  per¬ 
sonal  dimensions  of  Stieglitz,  its  value  is  in  its 
background  fill-in.  It  is  a  sort  of  local  history 
treatment  of  an  important  American  art  era.  It 
is  recommended  mainly  for  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  libraries  but  it  is  too  expensive,.”  Jerome 
Cushman 

Library  J  91:5602  N  15  ’66  160w 


Alfred  Stieglitz  .  .  .  was  the  founding  father 
of  modern  photography  .  .  .  and  through  his 
galleries  ...  a  founding  stepfather  of  modern 
art.  He  was  also  a  compulsive  talker.  There 
is  no  question  that  many  of  those  who  listened 
were  inspired  by  him,  but  this  collection  of 
transcripts  and  paraphrases,  jotted  down  more 
or  less  on  the  spot  by  an  admirer,  fails  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  magic.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  16  ’66  llOw 


“The  conversations  here  recorded  .  .  .  give 
us  Stieglitz  talking  in  his  rambling  and  brash 
manner  to  collectors,  such  as  Duncan  Phillips, 
intellectuals  of  various  sorts,  and  occasional 
visitors.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  chat  about 
the  work  of  Marm,  O’Keefe  and  Dove,  and  a 
few  .references  to  the  Picasso  show  of  1911; 
nothing  is  said  which  will  greatly  interest 
the  historian.  The  character  of  Stieglitz  how¬ 
ever,  is  revealed,  also  his  fight  to  put  across 

trul5^°believed  ”SS  Amencan  artists  in  whom  he 
TLS  P1169  D  15  '66  180w 


'tSMAN N,  JEAN .  The  meaning  of  music 
Oie  young  listener’s  guide  [byl  Jean  Selig 
mann  and  Juliet  Danziger;  il  hv  Donali 
Leake.  128p  $4.50  World  pub.  a 

780  Music— Analysis,  appreciation— Juvenil 
literature  66-764 

.An  “informal  discussion  of  musical  expres 
sion,  progressing  from  the  basic  understandinj 
of  music  as  a  pattern  of  melody,  rhythm  an! 
harmony,  and  of  a  composer  as  an  inventor  o 
patterns.  .  .  .  The  presentation  of  selectei 
forms  of  music  is  linked  with  biographical 
critical  commentary  on  .  .  .  [composers  who 
represent  these  forms;  for  example,  Bach  an< 
the  fugue,  Mozart  and  the  concerto,  Beethovei 


and  the  symphony,  Schubert  and  the  song.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  brief  look  at  modern 
trends.”  (Horn  Bk)  Glossary.  Index.  “Ages 
nine  to  fourteen.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  20w 
“This  clear  outline,  with  a  good  glossary  for 
backing,  gay  drawings  by  Donald  Leake,  and 
black-and-white  photos,  promises  more  than 
the  half-truths  which  dog  the  book  throughout. 

.  .  .  The  coauthors  have  erred,  easy  enough 
today,  in  underestimating  their  young  affi- 
cionados’  zest  for  facts  and  impatience  over 
slurred  generalities.  .  .  .  They  hit  the  right 
note  in  their  amusing  presentation  of  fugue 
as  the  introduction  of  each  guest  to  a  party, 
followed  by  lively  small  talk — but  don’t  hold  it.” 
Robert  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  ’66 

220w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:181  N  11  ’66  20w 
“A  valuable,  concise  summary  for  the 
‘audiences  of  tomorrow.’  ”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:579  O  ’66  70w 
“A  well-written,  interestingly  presented  in¬ 
troduction  to  music  appreciation.  It  provides  a 
basis  for  development  and  further  exploration 
for  students  already  involved  with  music  and 
an  interesting  introduction  to  those  who  are 
not.  The  more  important  composers  and  the 
major  forms  of  music  are  presented  chronolog¬ 
ically  with  the  musician  who  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  a  given  form  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  example.  The  glossary  is  adequate 
and  helpful;  a  few  terms  are  indefinite  but  not 
misleading.  Recommended  as  an  additional  pur¬ 
chase  for  school  libraries.”  Don  Phillips 
Library  J  91:5765  N  15  ’66  llOw 
“In  conversational  manner  and  in  lively  prose, 
the  authors  of  this  compact  guide  explore  a 
most  difficult  art  and  convey  a  contagious  love 
and  respect  for  its  power  and  its  beauty.  .  .  . 
They  also  bring  the  orchestra  and  the  smaller 
ensembles  alive  by  delineating  the  functions  of 
various  instruments  and  they  touch  lightly  upon 
modern  and  avant-garde  trends  in  music.” 
Henry  Gilfond 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  11  ’66  180w 


SELLERS,  JAMES.  Theological  ethics.  210p 
$5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

241  Christian  ethics  66-14213 

A  “professor  of  theology  and  Christian 
ethics  at  Vanderbilt  University  .  .  .  outlines 
the  general  principles  of  his  thought  .  .  .  [in] 
an  attempt  ‘to  talk  about  a  new  ethics,  yet 
one  based  on  continued  commitment  to  the 
J  udeo-Chnstian  heritage.’  Christian  ethics 
must  begin  from  a  ‘stance’  which  is  rooted 
m  theology  and  the  Scriptures,  but  must  not 
hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  the  ‘worldly  wisdom’ 
which  can  also  tell  us  much  about  what  is  good 
tor  man  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


In  spite  of  Sellers’  tendency  to  represent 
n's  system  as  a  rather  radical  innovation,  one 
of  its  mam  values  is  that  it  summarizes  the 
way  most  Christians  have  always  made  their 
ethical  decisions.  .  .  .  Sellers’  major  short- 

S?ngT,5 1S  ll1  tenden°y  to  distort  historical 
POf^^ons.  For  example,  he  identifies  Prot- 

wit-v,11  Vi  J;  !f  of.KOla  fide  and  sola  scriptura 

with  rigid  distortions  of  them.  .  .  .  The  book 
rfi  s  Partly  because  Seilers  has  some 

things  to  say  about  current  theological 
A ^  “’Muts  a,  major  heresy  against 
contemporary  trends  when  he  argues  that  we 
have  made  too  much  of  love,  which  he  con? 
thpdphru°/'l  d  r?  a  means  and  not  the  end  of 
ethic^bfn  n  fl he. points  Christian 
? h  f,1  c' o t  ™ ,•  k + 1  r ? S t 1  ° n  that  promises  to  overcome 
Hordern  ty  of  reoent  discussions.”  William 

Christian  Century  83:1213  O  5  ’66  600w 

“Very  much  a  20th-century  American  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sellers  puts  _  great  emphasis  on  the 
value,  of  human  activity:  ‘The  promise  offered  in 
,ls  brought  to  reality  by  human 
deeds.  Lhe  book  is  very  well  organized  riohiv 
anS  written  in  a  clear,  simple  stvle 
S.iuch  belies  its1  erudition.  For  all  theological 
Amrheln  and  most  s'eneraI  collections.”  Jg  K. 

Library  J  91:2342  My  1  ’66  180w 
’  Reviewed  by  David  Poling 

Sat  R  49:30  My  14  ’66  320w 
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SELLMAN,  R.  R.  The  Second  World  War. 
lllp  il  maps  $3.95  Roy  pubs. 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Juvenile  li¬ 
terature  66-13358 

The  author  “prefaces  his  narrative  of  the 
war  itself  with  a  study  of  the  -events  which 
came  before  it  and  which  culminated  in 
Chamberlain’s  visit  to  Munich  to  meet  Hitler. 
.  .  .  The  German  annexation  of  Austria,  the 
bombing-  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  the  Yalta  Conference,  the  siege  of  Len¬ 
ingrad — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  .  .  .  events 
which  Mr.  Sellman  describes.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“Primarily  a  book  of  facts  rather  than 
interpretation,  [this  book]  is  different  from 
the  average  war  history  in  its  conciseness,  in 
its  excellent  maps,  and  in  its  British  point  of 
view.” 

Horn  Book  42:326  Je  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:3269  Je  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
“Mr.  Sellman  has  written  an  over-simp  lifted 
book.  .  .  .  He  is  censorious  in  many  of  his 
judgments  and  sweeping  in  his  criticism  of 
British,  French  and  American  leadership.  .  .  . 
Many  of  Mr.  Sellman’s  figures  are  questionable. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Sellman  condemns  Allied  concessions 
to  the  Russians  and  our  bombing  policy.  These 
are  controversial  subjects,  impossible  for 
children  to  judge  unless  they  are  given  some 
picture  of  the  cruel  pressure  of  total  war. 
it  seems  wrong  that  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  their  fathers  fought  and  died  in  a 
war  that  was  mismanaged  from  beginning  to 
end.” 

TLS  p609  J1  9  ’64  2G0w 


be  the  Gold  Coast,  gradually  coming  to  terms 
with  his  savagely  strict — because  insecure — 
father.  Village  life  by  the  shore,  the  culture- 
contact  of  Catholicism  and  traditional  magic, 
the  eternal  bildungsroman  of  life  in  any  school: 
these  are  the  materials  of  the  story.”  (New 
Statesman) 


Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  83:1212  O  5  ’66  30w 
“[Kofi’s]  final  appraisal  of  his  father  after 
the  injustices  he  endured  makes  one  think 
twice  about  African  nature.  African  life  and 
its  primitive  customs  intermingled  with  West¬ 
ern  influence  in  education  make  an  enlig'hten- 
ing  view  of  Ghana,  .  .  .  The  slight  grammatical 
aberrations  will  be  disregarded  in  the  fascin¬ 
ating  flow  of  language.”  M.  L.  Wozencraft 
Library  J  91:4976  O  15  ’66  210w 
“There’s  no  tricky  plot,  no  wide-screen 
violence,  no  side-long  sex  or  endless  sensitivity 
to  trivia:  .  .  .  [the  book’s]  strength  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  naturalness,  calm  not  cute,  that  dissolves 
all  barriers  and  has  the  sober  assurance  of 
man  speaking  to  man.”  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  72:136  J1  22  '66  170w 
“[The  story  is  told]  with  enough  charm, 
discretion  and  amiable  detail  to  make  [it]  a 
likely  choice  for  reading  in  many  West  Afri¬ 
can  schools.  [It  is]  worthy  and  entertaining, 
.  .  .  has  its  ‘something  to  say’  [and]  doubtless 
offers  social  history  not  previously  in  print. 
But  these  modest  achievements  only  highlight 
the  fact  that  like  almost  all  [his]  fellow  novel¬ 
ists  from  English-speaking  Africa,  Selormey 
[is  an]  inveterate  nostalgic.” 

TLS  p629  J1  21  '66  290w 


SELLS,  A.  LYTTON.  The  paradise  of  travel¬ 
lers:  the  Italian  influence  on  Englishmen  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  240p  pi  $5  Ind.  univ. 
press 

914.5  Italy — Description  and  travel.  Travel¬ 
ers,  English  64-11585 

This  sequel  to  Italian  Influences  in  English 
Poetry  (BRD  1956)  is  devoted  to  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  English  diplomats,  travellers  and 
expatriates,  including  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Fynes 
Morison,  John  Evelyn  and  others  who  were 
not  regular  literati,  poets,  or  art-collectors.  The 
latter  are  to  be  discussed  in  a  companion  volume 
now  in  preparation.  A  fourth  volume  covering 
the  Italians  in  Stuart  England  is  also  in 
preparation.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Dr.  Sells’]  aim  is  to  portray  .  .  .  the  politi¬ 
cal  relations  between  the  two  countries  and, 
more  particularly,  the  personal  intercourse  that 
occurred.  .  .  .  After  a  brief  survey  of  the 

political  situation  .  .  .  there  is  a  chapter  on  the 
University  of  Padua.  .  .  .  Then  the  second 
part  of  the  book  brings  us  to  those  genuine 
travelers  who  have  left  accounts  of  their  visits. 
It  is  much  the  more  entertaining  portion.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Sells’  explanatory  chapters  and  comments 
are  immensely  knowledgeable,  and  he  conveys 
without  being  stodgy  a  mass  of  information  on 
all  matters  from  hygiene  to  high  politics.  But 
it  is  his  travelers  who  steal  the  book.”  Eric 
Forbes-Boyd  .  ..  _  .  _ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  29  ’64 
600w 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Stoye 

Engl  Hist  R  81:165  Ja  ’66  140w 
“One  depressing  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
nothing  new  of  any  sort  emerges,  except,  of 
course.  Professor  Sells’s  own  style  and  person¬ 
ality.  He  begins  with  an  historical  background: 
‘History  of  the  Seicento:  Politics  and  War  , 
potting  the  contents  of  a  very  few  admirable, 
but  well-known  and  easily  accessible,  text¬ 
books,  and  ends  by  potting  the  contents  of 
contemporary  travel  books  which  are  also 
well  known.  .  .  .  Professor  Sells  presents 

neither  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  Italian 
scene,  nor  of  the  English,  so  we  are.  left 
uncertain  what  the  influence  was.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  field  of  science, 
to  which  he  pays  considerable  attention.  ..  .  . 
[He]  writes,  alas,  without  charm  or  distinc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  next  two  volumes  can  be  awaited 
with  some  trepidation.” 

TLS  p651  J1  23  ’64  1250w 


SELORMEY,  FRANCIS.  The  narrow  path:  an 
African  childhood.  183p  $4.95  Praeger 

66-16927 

This  iq  the  story  of  Kofi,  “a  boy  much 
like  the  author,  growing  up  on  what  used  to 


SELSAM,  M !  LLICENT  E.  When  an  animal 
grows:  pictures  by  John  Kaufmann,  64p 
$1.95;  lib  bdg  $2.19  Harper 
591  Growth — Juvenile  literature.  Animals — 
Habits  and  behavior — Juvenile  literature 

66-7288 

This  book  in  the  Science  I  Can  Read  series 
presents  a  “combination  of  stories  about  a 
mammal  baby  that  matures  slowly  (the  gorilla) 
and  one  that  much  more  quickly  is  able  to  care 
for  itself  (a  lamb).  The  same  contrast  is 
shown  in  the  degree  of  precosity  between  a 
song  sparrow  and  a  mallard  duck.”  (Book 
Week)  “Ages  four  to  eight.”  (Publisher) 


“[This]  excellent  children’s  book  about  nature 
.  .  .  is  illustrated  .  .  .  with  a  pleasing  amount 
of  literal  detail  and  suggested  emotion.  .  .  . 
Many  intriguing  avenues  of  thought  could 
beckon  a  child  who  has  heard  or  has  read  this 
book.”  Sally  Carrighar 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  450w 


“The  baby  animals  are  engagingly  portrayed 
in  words  and  pictures.  .  .  .  First  purchase. 
H.  H.  McGrady  _ 

Library  J  91:5768  N  15  ’66  40w 


SELVIN,  DAVID  F.  Eugene  Debs:  rebel,  labor 
leader,  prophet:  a  biography.  192p  il  $3.75 
Lothrop 

B  or  92  Debs,  Eugene  Victor — Juvenile 
literature  66-13213 

“Starting  out  as  a  railroad  fireman,  Gene 
Debs  at  once  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  workers, 
and  helped  to  organize  the  first  union  of  fire¬ 
men.  Later.  ...  he  planned  and  built  the  all- 
embracing  American  Railway  Union.  The  Union 
met  its  severest  test  in  the  great  strike 
against  the  Pullman  Company  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  and  Debs  was  hopeful  of  victory  until 
the  Federal  Government,  and  then  President 
Cleveland  himself,  intervened,  .  .  .  .and  Debs 
was  sentenced  to  jail.  .  .  .  Upon  his  release. 
Debs  plunged  back  into  the  fray,  campaigning 
for  President  on  the  Socialist  Party  ticket,  and 
advocating  what,  for  those  times,  were  radical 
solutions  to  existing  problems — an  eight-hour 
day,  unemployment  insurance,  strong  laws 
against  child  labor.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  essay.  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to 
sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:203  S  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  D.  C.  and  J.  W.  Ward 

Book  vveefc  p2T  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  '66  300w 

“The  sound  of  the  fury  stirred  up  by 
Eugene  V.  Debs  in  the  1890s  reverberates 
anew  in  this  biography  written  with  compas- 
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SELVIN,  D.  F. — Continued 

sion  and  objectivity  by  the  present  editor  of 
San  Francisco  Labor.  Debs'  angry  outcry 
against  injustice  and  inequality,  against  the 
evils  of  child  labor  and  starving  wages,  against 
poverty  and  slums  and  inhuman  conditions  in 
prisons  made  him  the  foremost  radical  dis¬ 
senter  of  his  times.  .  .  .  Young  people  today 
should  be  apprised  of  the  role  this  gentle, 
fiery  man,  a  friend  of  poets,  played  in  the 
political  and  economic  history  of  this  country 
and  of  his  ‘unique  defense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  person.  .  .  ”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:443  Ag  '66  210w 


“The  publication  of  two  biographies  on  Debs 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  feel  that  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  left  and  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  has  been  slighted  in  library  collections 
for  young  people.  .  .  .  Mr.  Selvin’s  is  straight¬ 
forward,  more  carefully  documented  [than  Iris 
Noble’s  Labor  Advocate:  Eugene  V.  Debs,  1966] 
and  packs  a  little  more  information  into  sparse, 
journalistic  prose.  ...  If  libraries  must  select 
one  book,  it  would  have  to  be  the  Selvin  title, 
for  his  nonfiction  approach,  his  obvious  reliance 
on  primary  sources,  and  his  sparing  use  of 
direct  quotations,  for  even  these  are  the  true 
words  of  the  speaker  and  not  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher.”  J.  N.  Berry 

Library  3  91:5762  N  15  ’66  160w 


“In  November,  1920,  Prisoner  Number  9653 
at  the  Federal  Penitentiary,  Atlanta,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Socialist  party’s  Presidential 
nominee  in  1900,  1904,  1908  and  1912,  Eugene 
Debs,  was  once  again  carrying  the  Socialist 
banner,  although  behind  bars  for  opposing 
America’s  entry  into  World  War  I.  Almost 
1,000,000  of  his  countrymen  voted  for  the 
65-year-old  crusader,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
battling  hunger,  poverty  and  injustice.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  recounts  the  stirring  life  of  Gene 
Debs  in  this  impeccably  researched  and  well- 
written  book,  it  is  a  story  worth  reading  as 
background  to  our  own  time  of  dissent  and 
protest.”  Irving  Werstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  24  ’66  220w 
[YA] 


SELZER,  ARTHUR.  The  heart;  its  function  in 
health  and  disease.  301p  il  $5.95  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

616.1  Heart — Diseases  65-25023 

A  “history  of  the  growth  of  data  about  the 
heart,  starting  in  Hippocratic  times  to  the 
present,  is  followed  by  the  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology,  then  the  pathology  and  finally  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 
Index. 


“General  reading  for  persons  with  no  biologi¬ 
cal  background  who  wish  to  know  something 
specific  about  the  normal  or  malfunctioning 
heart.  Many  oversimplifications  which  lead  to 
either  vague,  too  general,  or  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  make  the  book  unsatisfactory  for  college 
use.” 

Choice  3:544  S  ’66  60w 

“A  moderately  informed  reader  with  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  scientific  grounding  would  find  the  vol¬ 
ume  highly  readable  and  thoroughly  informa¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Unreservedly  recommended  for  all 
libi’aries  serving  the  lay  reader.”  Louis  De  Rosis 
Library  J  91:1238  Mr  1  ’66  llOw 


SEPHERIADeS,  GEoRGIOS.  See  Seferis,  G. 


SERAGE,  NANCY.  The  prince  who  gave  up  a 
throne;  a  story  of  the  Buddha;  il.  by  Kazue 
Mizumura.  62p  $3.50  Crowell 


294.3  Buddha  and  Buddhism — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-7076 

This  is  a  retelling  of  the  life  of  Siddhartha 
Gautama  “based  on  the  Buddha  Karita  of  As- 
vaghosa,  the  Buddhist  sutras  and  other  studies  ” 
(Author’s  note)  “Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“Features  which  serve  to  carry  the  story 
along  and  sustain  children’s  interest  sometimes 
result  in  oversimplification  of  material.  A 
basically  Christian  orientation  to  the  religious 
tradition  of  another  culture  and  a  tendency 
toward  excessive  sweetness  and  light  seem  to  be 
reflected  [here],  ...  In  spite  of  these  reserva¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  a  purely  individual  re¬ 
action,  the  book  is  well  worth  purchase.  It 
represents  a  sincere  and  on  the  whole  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  present  the  life  of  the  Buddha 


and  the  meaning  of  his  teachings  in  terms  that 
will  interest  a  child.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are 
outstanding;  delicate  yet  strong  and  clear,  they 
interpret  as  well  as  depict.”  P.  A.  McKenzie 
Library  J  91:4343  S  15  ’66  240w 
“This  dream-like  narrative  .  .  is  recounted 
after  the  manner  of  Charles  Perrault  or  Hans 
Andersen — with  the  difference  that  its  intent 
is  more  frankly  instructive.  .  .  .  By  luminous 
presentation  of  one  important  world-view,  it 
will  enrich  young  readers  ‘of  all  ages,’  although 
perhaps  few  children  might  choose  it  from  a 
shelf  without  prompting.  Miss  Serage  admits 
that  she  has  ‘changed  the  emphasis  .  .  .  from 
a  desire  to  escape  pain  to  a  desire  to  find 
eternal  joy.’  She  has  realized  that  the  motives 
of  another  culture  must  be  translated  for  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  She  is  less  sensitive  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Buddha’s  indifference  to  his  wife  and 
son.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  N  6  ’66  160w 


SEREBRI AKOFF,  VICTOR.  IQ;  a  Mensa 
analysis  and  history;  introd.  by  Sir  Cyril 
Burt.  192p  il  $4.70;  pa  $2.80  Mensa,  50  E  42  st, 
N.Y.  17 

153.9  Mensa.  Intellect  66-433 

.  This  book  concerns  “the  international  organ¬ 
ization  open  to  people  in  the  top  2  per  cent 
IQ  bracket.”  (Nat  R)  Bibliography. 


Despite  its  title,  this  book  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  Mensa  ...  is  less  about  Mensa 
than  psychometrics  in  general  and  high  IQs 
m  particular.  .  .  In  several  crisply  argued 
chapters,  Mr.  Serebriakolf  pleads  the  case  for 
the  gifted.  .  .  .  His  conclusions  will  not  please 
the  pseudo-democratic  zealots  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Establishment,  but  they  are  welcome  con¬ 
firmations  of  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Hyman 
Rickover  (although  surprisingly  the  Admiral’s 
works  are  not  in  the  bibliography).  Conserva¬ 
tives,  especially  libertarians,  may  well  take 
amiss  some  of  Serebriakoff’s  views,  especially 
his  chapter  ‘A  Code  for  the  Intelligent.’  ”  J.  D. 
Kir  wan 

Nat  R  18:484  My  17  ’66  190w 
‘‘[In  his  introduction.  Sir  Cyril  Burt  argued] 
that  the  top  one  per  cent  of  the  I.Q.  distri¬ 
bution  should  form  an  elite,  of  a  humanist 
variety.  From  this  seed  .  .  .  Mensa  originated. 

•  •  .To  assume  that  all  ghastly  people  are 
stupid  is  something  we  all  do.  Alas,  it  is  not 
true.  The  higher,  civil  service  has  people  with 
quite  high  I.Q.s  in  it.  In  the  chapters  between 
pir  Cyril’s  introduction  and  the  code  for  the 
intelligent  .  .  .  there  is  a  hilarious  account 
of  the  foundation  of  Mensa,  by  Mr.  Roland 
Berriil,  which  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Anthony  Powell 
at  his  best,  and  a  series  of  brief  but  sensible 
chapters  describing  thought  about  intelligence 
and  non-cogmtive  aspects  of  human  personali¬ 
ty  from  Sir  Cyril  Burt’s  point  of  view.” 

TLS  p265  Mr  31  '66  600w 


StHRAILLIER,  IAN.  A  fall  from  the  skv;  the 
story  of  Daedalus;  il.  by  William  Stobbs.  61p 
$2.95  Walck,  H.Z. 

292  Daedalus — Juvenile  literature.  Icarus — 
Juvenile  literature  66-13953 

“In  this  version  of  the  Daedalus  and  Icarus 
legend,  the  fabled  Athenian  craftsman  (he  in¬ 
vented  the  ax,  tile  wedge,  the  carpenter’s  level 
and  the  sail)  murders  his  nephew  out  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  flees  to  Crete,  to  the  court  of  King 
Mmos.  Retribution  comes  when  he  escapes  with 
his  son;  Icarus  flies  too  high,  his  wax  wings 
melt.,  and  he  plummets  into  the  sea.”  (N  Yr 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  “Grades  four  to 
twelve.”  (Library  J) 

,  ,‘‘Another  of  Serraillier’s  hero  stories  derived 
.mythological  and  anthropological 
venturi’  wfn!!?  I  convincing  and  readable  ad- 
,Tn+uUre’  Without  doing  violence  to  the  basic 
outlines  of  various  stories  related  to  Daedalus, 
an!  established  a  logical  sequence 

and  well-developed  plot.  Literary  style,  format 
Str+nf  ’  slmP.le  illustrations  are  in  keeping 
Thomasth  subject-  Recommended.”  Belli 

Library  J  91:3538  J1  ’66  80w 
tPaTin!c.Jal!  is  simply  and  gracefully  told  and 
and  sense  of  time 

90w  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2-  p3°  My  8  ’66 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  90w 
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“[This]  has  the  strength  and  immediacy  of 
[Serraillier’s]  best  work,  written  as  it  is  for 
the  ‘eight  to  tens’  who  relish  these  stories  of 
Greece  and  never  need  to  disclaim  them  later. 
[The]  drawing  of  the  fall  of  Icarus  is  memor¬ 
able.” 

TLS  pl084  N  24  ’66  80w 


and  radio  communication,  maintaining  escape 
routes,  forging  documents,  and  cold-shouldering 
the  German  occupying  forces.  The  role  of  the 
clergy  is  not  forgotten,  nor  is  the  humor.” 
Jane  Manthorne 

Library  J  91:3647  J1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  ’66  ISOw 


SESONSKE,  ALEXANDER,  ed.  What  is  art? 
aesthetic  theory  from  Plato  to  Tolstoy.  428p 
$7.50  Oxford 

111.8  Esthetics  66-12469 

“Another  anthology  or  source  book  in  the 
history  of  aesthetics,  divided  into  three  peri¬ 
ods — classical,  modern,  and  post-Kantian — with 
selections  ranging  from  Plato  to  Tolstoy.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“[The  book]  is  comparable  In  its  historical 
orientation  to  Philosophies  of  Art  and  Beauty, 
by  Hofstadter  and  Kuhns,  and  Aesthetic 
Theories:  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Art 
[BRD  1966],  by  Aschenbrenner  and  Isenberg. 
Like  its  predecessors,  it  serves  most  usefully 
as  a  text  in  semester  courses  in  aesthetics  and 
the  philosophy  of  art.” 

Choice  3:318  Je  ’66  90w 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  teaches 
aesthetics,  [the  book]  has  both  severe  limita¬ 
tions  and  some  significant  value.  For  a  person 
who  wishes  to  concentrate  on  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  aesthetics  or  who  does  aesthetics  in  an 
analytic  framework,  the  book  will  be  of  prac¬ 
tically  no  value.  .  .  .  On  the  positive  side, 
Sesonske’s  book  will  be  invaluable  as  a  source 
book  for  a  course  in  the  history  of  aesthetics. 
.  .  The  bibliography  is  excellent  in  its  com¬ 

prehensiveness.  However,  as  Sesonslte  admits, 
the  principles  of  order  ‘are  not  readily  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye’  and  he  takes  a  half  page 
to  explain  the  very  complex  order  involved. 
Nevertheless,  I  find  it  clumsy  to  use.”  R.  S. 
Dickens 

J  Aesthetics  24:460  spring  ’66  470w 


SETCHKAREV,  VSEVOLOD.  Gogol:  his  life 
and  works:  tr.  by  Robert  Kramer.  264p  $6; 
pa  $2.26  N.T.  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Gogol',  Nikolai  Vasll'evich  65-19518 
The  study  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
part  one,  Setchkarev  presents  an  .  .  .  account 
of  Gogol’s  checkered  career  and  his  complex 
life.  Part  two  concerns  an  examination  of 
Gogol’s  art,  its  salient  feature  being  plot 
summary.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  note.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  2:863  F  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Setchkarev’s  book  gives  a  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  Gogol’s  life  and.  In  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion,  deals  in  detail  with  the  individual  works. 
While  itself  not  an  ambitious  study,  it  whets 
the  appetite  for  further  analysis  and  compari¬ 
son,  Dostoevsky’s  statement  that  ‘We  have  all 
come  out  of  Gogol’s  “Overcoat”  ’  is  something 
one  would  like  to  see  traced  down  to  our  own 
time  and  place.’’  „  „„  T  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  2  ’66  210w 


SETH,  RONALD.  The  noble  saboteurs.  188p  il 
$3.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

940.53  World  War,  1939-1945— Underground 
movements — Juvenile  literature.  World  War, 
1939-1945 — Occupied  territories — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-15253 

“Ronald  Seth,  himself  a  secret  service  agent 
during  the  [Second  World]  war,  describes  how 
.  .  .  brave  men  and  women  [in  occupied  coun¬ 
tries]  managed  to  outwit  and  enrage  Hitler’s 
forces  by  methods  as  ingenious  as  they  were 
effective.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“Through  this  volume  young  readers  will 
be  introduced  to  a  new  concept  of  resistance 
to  the  naziflcation  carried  on  by  Hitler’s  troops 
during  the  Second  World  War.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
will  be  welcomed  by  school  libraries  in  giving 
a  picture  of  the  total  resistance  work  during 

tlif1  ,r 

Best  Sell  26:175  Ag  1  ’66  130w 


“A  veteran  writer  on  espionage  brings  to¬ 
gether  here  a  low-keyed  record  of  fact,  rather 
than  folderol,  about  passive  and  active  resist¬ 
ance  in  occupied  Europe.  Pointing  out  that  in 
no  country  was  more  than  two  percent  of  the 
population  involved  in  resistance  and  far  few¬ 
er  in  dramatic  acts  of  sabotage,.  Mr.  Seth  shows 
the  achievements  of  the  few  m  collecting  in¬ 
telligence,  running  underground  newspapers 


SEUME,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED.  A  stroll  to 
Syracuse;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Alexander 
and  Elizabeth  Henderson.  25  6p  il  maps  $7 
Ungar 

941.5  Italy — Description  and  travel.  Europe 
— Description  and  travel  64-8105 

An  “account  of  [the  author’s]  nine  months’ 
walk  from  Leipzig  through  Italy  and  back  to 
Germany  in  the  year  1801-02.”  (TLS) 


“As  an  historical  source  the  importance  of 
this  work  is  not  comparable  to  the  tom’s  of 
Arthur  Young,  yet  it  does  provide  interesting 
observations  of  social  life  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  field 
of  vision  of  this  generally  astute  and  at  times 
witty  observer  ranges  from  the  quality  and 
price  of  food  and  lodgings  to  comments  on 
theater  and  opera  performances,  to  an  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  banditry  in  Italy.  A  number  of 
good  contemporary  illustrations  of  the  towns 
visited  by  the  author;  ...  no  index.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  larger  libraries.” 

Choice  3:161  Ap  '66  160w 
"[This]  translation  is  handsomely  produced 
and  illustrated  with  maps  and  nineteenth- cen¬ 
tury  views  of  the  Italian  cities  Seurne  visited. 
It  reads  quite  well,  though  occasionally  the 
prose  drags  a  little  and  it  lacks  some  of  the 
liveliness  and  individuality  of  the  original,  .  .  . 
and — worst  of  all — it  omits  solid  portions,  or 
individual  sentences  and  phrases,  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  without  indicating  where  this  has  been 
done.  .  .  .  Many  important  comments  on  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  questions  of  the  time  [have  been 
left  out],  ...  A  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of 
Seume’s  book  still  comes  across,  and  his  shrewd 
observations  are  always  worth  listening  to; 
but  for  thirty-eight  shillings  the  whole  book 
rather  than  these  bleeding  chunks  might  have 
been  expected.” 

TLS  pl023  N  12  ’64  280w 


SEURAT,  GEORGES  PIERRE.  Seurat;  with 
an  essay  by  Roger  Fry  and  a  foreword  & 
notes  by  Sir  Anthony  Blunt.  86p  il  50col  pi 
$5.95  N.Y.  graphic 

759.4  65-6826 

“Georges  Seurat  (1859-1891)  was  .  .  .  intensely 
interested  in  scientific  theories  of  colour  and 
technique,  and  .  .  .  the  chief  exponent  of 

Pointillism.  .  .  .  The  present  volume  contains 
a  selection  of  [his]  paintings  reproduced  in 
.  .  .  colour.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology. 
Seurat’s  letter  to  the  writer  Beaubourg. 


“[This  is]  a  pleasant  survey  of  the  man  and 
his  work.  Blunt’s  introduction  to  Fry  and  Fry’s 
introduction  to  Seurat  are  both  readable  and 
just.  The  notes  on  the  plates  are  scholarly.  .  .  . 
The  reproductions  of  the  paintings  are  .  .  .  too 
bright,  particularly  the  reds.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  .college  art  libraries.” 

Choice  2:766  Ja  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Ivhrum 

Library  J  91:240  Ja  15  ’66  120w 
“Fry’s  view  of  Seurat  as  a  classical  artist, 
a  strict  organizer  of  plastic  units,  a  monumen¬ 
tal  composer  .  .  .  was  selective.  He  never 
discusses  the  early  pochades,  nor  the  eontd 
drawings  and  only  briefly  refers  to  the  land¬ 
scapes— but  with  brilliant  perception.  .  .  . 

He  never  looks  beyond — and  behind — the 

grandes  machines,  or  tries  to  penetrate  the 
carapace  of  the  apparently  disinterested,  im¬ 
passive  artist.  What  of  his  predecessors,  what 
of  his  associates?  And,  above  all.  what  of 
Seurat’s  choice  of,  and  attitude  to,  his  subject- 
matter?” 

TLS  p236  Mr  24  ’66  600w 


SEVERN,  BILL.  Adlai  Stevenson:  citizen  of 
the  world.  184p  il  $3.95  McKay 
B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing — Juvenile 
literature  66-18739 

“Following  an  Illinois  childhood,  college 
years,  ranching  adventures,  and  newspaper 
days,  Stevenson  came  to  the  forefront  of  po¬ 
litical  life  in  America  and  .  .  .  went  on  to  a 
position  in  the  American  government  -where 
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SEVERN,  BILL — Continued 

he  helped  shape  the  policies  of  the  nation  and 
the  world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index  “Grades  eight  to  twelve.  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:16  J1  2  ’66  60w 
“This  is  one  of  the  better  biographies  for 
young  people  to  appear  in  recent  months.  The 
author’s  account  is  highly  readable  and,  while 
giving  the  facts  of  Stevenson’s  life,  also  man¬ 
ages  to  create  an  attractive  picture  of  a  man 
who  was  totally  dedicated  to  his  country.  ... 
It  is  well  that  young  readers  learn  about  this 
man  and  Severn  is  the  man.  to  teach  them. 
Best  Sell  26:102  Je  1  ’66  130w  [YA1 

Reviewed  by  D.  C.  and  J.  W.  Ward 

Book  Week  p27  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5 
■66  170w  1YA1 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:296  My  27  66  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:443  Ag  '66  220w 
“This  a  lively,  factual  account.  .  .  .  Since 
Stevenson  was  involved  in  one  way  or  another 
in  many  of  America’s  domestic  .and  foreign 
relations  from  the  1930’s  on,  this  book  will 
also  be  valuable  for  supplementary  reading  m 
history  and  civics  classes.  Excerpts  from  Ste¬ 
venson’s  sayings  and  speeches  are  incorporated 

iU  th6  teLXitb’r’arPyatJiC9i"2Sf1ip  15  ’66  IlOw  [YA] 
“Bill  Severn’s  previous  books  about  little- 
known  Presidents  (Polk,  Andrew  Johnson  Un 
Lincoln’s  Footsteps:  the  life  of  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  BRD  1966],  Garfield  [Teacher,  Soldier, 
President:  the  life  of  James  A.  Garfield.  BKD 
1965] )  have  prepared  him  as  a  knowledgeable 
political  biographer.  The  portrait  here  is  des¬ 
criptive,  not  analytical,  and  often  revealing 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  Pt  2,  p20  My  8  ’66 
270W  [YA] 


SEVERN,  BILL.  In  Lincoln’s  footsteps;  the  life 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  215p  $3.95  Washburn 
B  or  92  Johnson,  Andrew — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1865- 
1898 — Juvenile  literature 


This  is  a  biography  of  “the  man  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lincoln,  and  strove  to  carry  out  Lin¬ 
coln’s  plan  for  fair  treatment  of  the  South 
following  the  Civil  War.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  suffers  most  from  the  bio¬ 
graphical  emphasis:  there  is  too  little  of  the 
surrounding  environment,  too  much  of  the 
hero  against  the  world  rather  than  the  nature 
of  the  world  he  is  against,  to  yield  a  full 
understanding  of  [his]  failures.”  D.  C.  and 
J.  W.  Ward 

Book  Week  p27  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  240w 

“Balanced,  detailed  treatment  covering  John¬ 
son’s  early  life  and  career  in  Congress  as  well 
as  the  critical  period  of  Civil  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction.  Impeachment  proceedings  are  mat- 
ter-of-factly  told  in  22  pages.  For  a  slightly 
older  audience,  this  book  is  less  Actionized  than 
Defender  of  the  Constitution  by  Margaret  Green 
[BRD  1962]  or  Andy  Johnson,  the  Tailor  Who 
Became  President  by  Milton  Lomask  [BRD 
1962],  Well  placed  quotes  from  speeches  and 
official  papers  lend  authority  to  the  readable 
style.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  M.  H.  Edmonds 
Library  J  91:1720  Mr  15  ’66  130w 


“[This  is  a]  warm,  sympathetic  biography. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Severn  catches  much  of  the  drama 
and  excitement  of  the  times  and  shows  as 
well  the  human,  personal  side  of  the  man.  his 
rise  from  humble  beginnings,  his  role  as 
husband  and  father.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  20  ’66  180w 


SEVERN,  WILLIAM.  See  Severn,  B. 


SEWALL,  RICHARD  B.  The  Lyman  letters; 
new  light  on  Emily  Dickinson  and  her  family. 
86p  $3.50  Univ.  of  Mass,  press 

920  Dickinson,  Emily.  Lyman  Joseph  Bard- 
well.  Dickinson  family  65-26244 

“Joseph  Bardwell  Lyman,  lawyer,  journalist, 
author,  was  distantly  related  to  the  Dickinson 
family  through  the  Lyman  Colemans  of  Am¬ 
herst.  From  his  home  in  Chester,  Massachu¬ 


setts,  he  visited  Amherst  frequently  .  during 
his  boyhood  .  .  .  [and  later]  he  kept  m  close 
touch  with  the  family.  .  .  .  The  association, 
described  in  the  following  pages  .  •  •  lasted 
throughout  his  lifetime.  .  .  .  Although  what 
was  certainly  a  long  .  .  .  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Lyman  and  Emily  Dickinson  seems  lost 
beyond  recovery,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
copy  down  and  preserve  seven  ‘snatches’  (as 
he  called  them)  from  her  letters.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  of  her  letters  from  which 
(in  the  mid-1850’s)  he  quotes  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  his  flan  ode,  Laura  Baker,  are  .  .  . 

new  additions  to  the  Emily  Dickinson  canon. 
(Pref)  The  text  is  reprinted  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Review.  Chronology.  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes. 


Am  Lit  38:428  N  ’66  60w 
“Professor  Sewall  saves  his  one  small  nug¬ 
get  for  the  end,  precious  if  it  is  really  pure 
gold  but  how  to  assay  it?  In  Lyman’s  hand¬ 
writing  there  survive  six  small  pages  .  .  . 
entitled  ‘Emily’.  .  .  .  The  first  page  of  this 
curious  document  is  a  histrionic  description 
of  the  character  named  as  ‘Emily.’  The  re¬ 
maining  pages  consist  of  .  .  .  seven  excerpts 
[possibly  from  Emily  Dickinson’s  letters].  .  .  . 
The  style  alone — the  typical  E.  D.  ‘eccentric¬ 
ity’ — makes  it  convincing  that  they  were  drawn 
from  letters  written  by  her.  There  is  no  ev¬ 
idence,  however,  that  they  are  parts  of  seven 
different  letters.  More  importantly  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  are  her  exact  words.  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  piece  suggests  Lyman’s 
maneuvering  hand.  .  .  .  Since  there  is  no  way 
to  tell,  these  excerpts  cannot  be  added  to 
the  canon  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  known  writings 
—only  a  fascinating  and  baffling  appendix  to 
it.”  C.  R.  Anderson 

New  Eng  Q  39:522  D  ’66  950w 
Va  Q  R  42:civ  summer  ’66  90w 
“This  is  a  fine  little  monograph,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  and  written  with  ur¬ 
banity,  sympathy,  and  insight.  .  .  .  The  Ly¬ 
man  papers  were  brought  to  Mr.  Sewall’s  at¬ 
tention  by  the  family  in  1961;  he  has  edited 
the  relevant  excerpts  and  tied  them  together 
in  a  running  commentary  that  is  a  model  of 
unobtrusive  scholarship.  Students  of  Dickin¬ 
son  biography  should  find  the  volume  particu¬ 
larly  useful.  Both  girls  emerge  from  Joseph's 
shrewd  and  interested  pen  with  great  clarity. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Sewell  wisely  concentrates  on  the 
Dickinsons,  but  Joseph  Lyman  himself  is  a 
significant,  almost  archetypal  figure  about 
whom  a  good  deal  might  be  written.  .  .  . 
Thanks  to  this  extraordinary  coincidence  and 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Sewall,  we  now  have  in  print 
a  good  record  of  great  importance.” 

Yale  R  55:xviii  Je  ’66  500w 


SEWELL,  JAMES  PATRICK.  Functionalism 
and  world  politics;  a  study  based  on  United 
Nations  programs  financing  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  359p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
338.91  United  Nations.  Economic  assistance. 
International  economic  relations  63-18650 


Several  programs  operating  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  system  [such  as]  the  interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
the  International  Development  Association,  and 
the.  U.N.  Special  Fund  are  .  .  .  examined  in 
their  role  as  agencies  for  the  international  fos¬ 
tering  of  economic  development.  .  .  .  [These 
studies  provide]  an  assessment  of  the  func¬ 
tionalist  approach  to  international  relations 
Tand]  .  an  evaluation  of  U.N.  programs  for 
financing  economic  development.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  McWilliams 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:760  S  ’66  800w 
“Sewell  [demonstrates]  that  the  functional 
argument  is  inadequate  as  a  theory  of  political 
development  .  [because]  it  ignores  the  vital 
roles  of  short-run  political  commitment  in  a 
setting  of  long-run  political  purpose.  .  .  .  [His] 
account  of  the  development  of  the  World  Bank 
system  [and]  of  United  Nations  programs  fi¬ 
nancing  economic  development  [are]  exhaus- 
oiXe’i  ’  ,  * ■  •  Tbis  book  exhibits  considerable 
scholarship  astuteness,  and  thoroughness.  It 
nul  +v,a*fleti15ei3  reference  for  those  interested 
m  both  the  history  of  multilateral  development 
financing  and  functional  theories  of  political 
development  [but]  ...  the  book’s  value  fs 
folV  ^  the  «?ost  diligent  scholar 

py  a  prose  style  that  sometimes  seems  designed 
to  confuse  rather  than  to  clarify.”  John  Pincus 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:169  S  ’66  650w 
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“Sewell,  who  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Yale,  cogently  sets  forth 
the  basic  argument  and  subjects  it  to  an 
analytical  test.  .  .  .  [He]  concludes  that  .  .  . 
the  successful  operation  of  these  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  may  possibly  produce  economic  and 
political  arrangements  within  the  states  which 
stimulate  a  new  nationalism  anithetical  to 
greater  international  co-operation,  1 Consequent¬ 
ly.  a  direct  and  broader  commitment  to  politi¬ 
cal  co-operation  than  is  afforded  by  functional¬ 
ism  may  be  the  better  path  to  political  co¬ 
operation.” 

Va  Q  R  42:clvi  autumn  ’66  250w 


SEXTON,  ANNE.  Live  or  die.  90p  $4  Houghton 
811  66-22961 

This  collection  “consists  of  poems  written 
from  January  25.  1962  to  February,  1966,  many 
of  them  published  in  such  leading  periodicals 
as  The  New  Yorker,  Harper’s  and  Encounter. 
The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically  and 
compose  -  .  .  fan]  autobiography.  The  poet 
speaks  with  total  frankness.  .  .  .  Much  of  her 
experience  is  rendered  as  nightmare  but 
the  final  poem  is  [a]  single  command  ‘Live.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“IThe  poet  has]  made  her  illness  her  central 
subject.  .  .  .  Being  this  explicit  .  .  .  takes 
courage.  .  .  .  Not  all  the  poems  are  records 
of  a  psychic  seesaw.  There  are  gentle,  aching 
excursions  into  her  own  motherhood,  there  is 
an  elegy  for  the  poet  John  Holmes  whom  so 
many  loved-  .  .  .  [Despite]  distraught  im¬ 

balances  and  wanderings  weighting  her  toward 
hell  .  .  .  there  is  evidence  in  this  book  of  the 
same  soaring  quality  that  occurred  now  and 
then  in  her  earlier  books.  The  appeal,  the  pull 
of  these  poems  may  depend  on  the  moment 
when  they  are  read  and  on  the  strength  and 
tolerance  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  Anne  Sexton’s 
position  is  secure  as  one  of  the  fine  voices  of 
the  new  candor.”  Millen  Brand 

Book  Week  pl3  S  25  ’66  850w 
“No  one  for  whom  poetry  matters  may  ignore 
[this  volume].  As  with  her  two  previous  vol¬ 
umes  (To  Bedlam  and  Part  Way  Back 
IBRD  1961];  All  My  Pretty  Ones  [BRD  1963]), 
this  one  frequently  palpates  human  suffering, 
personal,  physical,  psychic  .  .  .  but  only  to  as¬ 
suage.  .  .  •  Not  a  poem  here — be  it  lengthy, 
brief,  free,  stanzaic;  34,  each  with  its  own 
cadence  and  poetic — not  demanding  our  con¬ 
cern,  our  study.  With  her  hard-won  resigna¬ 
tion.  we  have  now  an  occasional  hard -won 
joy.  ...  A  key  poetry  volume  for  1966;  en¬ 
thusiastically  recommended.”  H.  C.  Burke 
Library  J  91:4126  S  15  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Slater 

Sat  R  49:25  D  31  ’66  250w 


SEYMOUR,  CHARLES.  Letters  from  the 
Paris  peace  conference:  ed.  by  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  Jr.  289p  il  maps  $7.50  Yale  univ. 
press 

940.3  Paris.  Peace  Conference,  1919 

65-22336 

The  author  "headed  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Division  of  the  American  delegation  at  the 
1919  Paris  Peace  Conference.  In  this  book, 
the  public  is  given  the  letters  he  wrote  home 
from  December  1918  to  June  1919,  first  to  his 
wife  and,  after  she  joined  him  in  France,  to 
his  parents.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Link  „  ,  „ 

Am  Hist  R  72:323  O  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  D.  G.  Bishop  „„ 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:170  S  66  460w 
“The  late  Charles  Seymour,  a  distinguished 
historian,  the  biograper  of  Colonel  House,  and 
president  of  Yale  ...  is  revealed  [in  this  col¬ 
lection]  as  an  attractive  and  perceptive  per¬ 
son.  The  specialist  will  find  few  revelations; 
Seymour’s  mail  did  not  enjoy  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity,  and  he  was  forced  to  be  circumspect. 
.  .  .  ‘There  is  information  on  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  the  American  delegation  and  on  the 
attitudes  and  personal  relationships  of  the 
delegates.  .  .  .  The  book  would  be  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  for  undergraduates  and 
pleasant  and  useful  for  more  advanced  read¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:348  Je  '66  210w 
“Hunter  Miller’s  [My  Diary  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Paris,  1924]  and  James  Shotwell’s 
[At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  BRD,  19371 
.  .  .  are  more  informative.  There  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  about  a  dozen  valuable  diaries  com¬ 
posed  by  Americans  at  the  Peace  Conference 


which  have  been  available  to  historians  in 
manuscript  form  for  several  years.  Moreover, 
Seymour’s  letters  tend  to  be  shallow,  lacking  in 
real  perspective  on  the  subjects  with  which 
he  was  obviously  concerned.  .  .  .  The  letters 
do  have  some  value  both  in  terms  of  what  they 
say  and  what  they  leave  unsaid.  .  .  .  Despite 
the  disappointing  character  of  these  letters, 
they  can  certainly  be  recommended  to  every 
serious  student  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.” 
L.  E.  Gelfand 

J  Am  Hist  53:386  S  ’66  600w 
“Seymour’s  letters  have  the  flair  and  pre¬ 
cision  that  were  characteristic  of  his  thought 
and  its  expression.  .  .  .  But  the  letters  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  without  qualification  as  his¬ 
torical  documentation.  No  one  realized  this 
better  than  their  author.  He  has  given  us 
in  an  introduction  the  views  of  an  older  and 
wiser  Charles  Seymour.  .  .  .  The  work  of  edit¬ 
ing  that  he  began  on  those  letters  has  been 
completed  by  Harold  Whiteman,  a  quondam 
colleague  at  Yale,  who  has  provided  a  brief 
introduction  for  each  chapter  as  well  as  a 
foreword  presenting  the  historical  setting  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  introducing 
Charles  Seymour  with  affection  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  We  have  thus  in  this  book  the  hindsight 
of  history  in  addition  to  the  insight  of  a  keen 
eye-witness  of  an  epochal  event.”  Arthur 
Walworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  9  ’66  800W 

TLS  p!026  N  10  '6C  460w 


SHACKLE,  G.  L.  S.  A  scheme  of  economic 
theory.  209p  $7.50  Cambridge 
330.1  Economics  65-14346 

“In  this  book  [the  author,  professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science  of  the  University  of  Liverpool] 
seeks  a  single,  unified  and  coberent  basis  which 
would  serve  for  all  economic  theories,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  time 
and  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  the  knowl¬ 
edge  on  which  these  theories  are  based.  He 
examines  five  main  approaches  to  economic 
analysis:  a  pure  general  equilibrium;  Marshall’s 
science  of  economic  evolution;  Kesmes’s  ‘Ka- 
leido-statics’ ;  the  models  of  economic  growth 
devised  by  Harrod  and  Flicks:  and  Leontief’s 
input-output  analysis.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"I  confess  myself  unable  to  grasp  Shackle’s 
concept  of  different  time-concepts.  But  one 
can  agree  that  theories  vary  in  their  assump¬ 
tions  about,  and  emphasis  on,  expectations  and 
uncertainty.  This  seems  to  be  the  nub  of  the 
matter.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  book  brimming  with 
new  ideas.  The  style  is  heavy  with  simile 
and  metaphor,  and  is  not  always  perspicuous. 
It  makes  somewhat  exhausting  reading.  But 
the  student  may  derive  benefit,  provided  that 
he  undertakes  considerable  preliminary  study 
of  the  theories  elsewhere.”  H.  Rose 
Am  Econ  R  56:892  S  ’66  850w 
“[The  author’s  reviews  of  economic]  models 
presume  a  relatively  high  degree  of  sophistica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  This,  together 
with  a  difficult  writing  style,  puts  the  book 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  but  the  most 
diligent  undergraduate  student.  Undergraduate 
librarians,  however,  might  be  interested  in  the 
volume  as  a  representative  work  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  economist  in  an  area  he  has  made  his 
own  over  the  years.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest 
other  works  in  economics  that  follow  the  line 
of  development  suggested  by  this  book.  For 
this  reason  the  book  is  unique.” 

Choice  3:151  Ap  ’66  130w 
“Once  again,  Professor  Shackle  shows  him¬ 
self  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  on 
economic  theory.  Pending  the  pragmatic  test 
of  a  theory  there  is.  he  says,  another  one: 
‘the  aesthetic.  Beauty  may  reasonably  be 
sought  in  theories  as  in  other  works,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  when  it  is  found.’  In  these  terms,  his 
work  scores  high.  .  .  .  [It  is]  the  perspective 
[of  his  work]  which  is  original,  rather  than 
the  content,  though  his  exposition  of  some 
existing  theories  (e.g.  capital  theory)  has  a 
lucidity  that  is  rarely  matched.” 

Economist  218:111  Ja  8  ’66  90w 
TLS  p639  J1  21  ’66  1350w 


SHADBOLT,  MAURICE.  Summer  fires;  and 
Winter  country.  286p  $4.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-16353 

Nine  short  stories  set  in  New  Zealand.  “One 
of  their  themes  is  a  sense  of  closeness  to 
pioneering  origins,  and  of  the  interplay  be¬ 
tween  people  who  are  spiritually  close  to  these 
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SHADBOLT,  MAURICE — Continued 
origins  and  others  who,  because  they  belong 
to  a  later  generation,  or  have  had  a  different 
kind  of  education,  are  further  removed  from 
them.  In  all  the  stories  there  is  present,  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  implication,  among  the  small 
farmers,  semipro  boxers,  ex-soldiers,  hard- 
drinking  sheep-hands,  high-country  landown¬ 
ers,  someone  from  a  different  world.  This 
stranger  is  highly  educated,  literate,  gentle. 
He  also  has  a  sense  of  belonging  with  the 
others — united  by  family,  or  a  common  past, 
in  a  small,  shut-off  country  with  its  distinctive 
landscape  and  its  own  particular,  guilty  his¬ 
tory.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:1248  Mr  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  66:147  Ag  2  63  70w 

‘‘[These]  are  stories  of  an  awkward  length, 
leaving  the  situations  that  they  take  up  un¬ 
resolved,  evasive  and  obstinate.  Either  they 
come  to  an  end  when  you  expect  them  to  go 
on,  or  go  on  after  you  expect  them  to  come 
to  an  end.  They  are,  in  short,  the  product  of 
a  distinctive  view  of  life.  .  .  .  Guilt,  sadness, 
that  sense  of  spiritual  dispossession  are  the 
gray  demons  that  quietly  haunt  [the]  charac¬ 
ters.  Sometimes  they  seem  rather  gratuitously 
haunted  and  the  reader  feels  that  things  would 
be  better  if  they  would  only  take  a  grip  on 
themselves.  But  Mr.  iShadbolt  is  a  writer  of 
considerable  power  and  generally  succeeds  in 
imposing  on  the  reader  his  own  rather  somber 
vision  of  life.”  J.  D.  Scott  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  8  ’66  650w 
“These  stories  are  more  evenly  and  con¬ 
fidently  handled  than  those  of  The  New  Zea¬ 
landers  [BRD  1961]  and  cohere  into  a  more 
effective  unity.  Though  each  of  them  is  in¬ 
tricately  constructed,  there  is  nothing  showy 
about  the  technique.  Mr.  Shadbolt  feels  he 
has  something  to  say  but  is  prepared  to  take 
pains  that  it  emerges  not  as  a  message  but  as 
an  implication.” 

TLS  p637  Ag  23  ’63  350w 


SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  Five  Restoration 
adaptations  of  Shakespeare;  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  Christopher  Spencer.  475p  $12.60 

Univ.  of  Rl.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Adaptations 

65-10401 

This  book  contains  the  “texts  of  Davenant’s 
version  of  Macbeth.  D&venant-Dryden’s  version 
of  The  Tempest,  Nahum  Tate's  version  of 
King  Lear,  Colley  Cibber’s  version  of  Richard 
III,  and  George  Granville’s  adaptation  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  entitled  The  Jew  of 
Venice.  All  five  are  the  kind  of  adaptation 
which  ‘includes  substantial  cuts  of  scenes, 
speeches,  and  speech  assignments;  much  al¬ 
teration  of  language;  and  at  least  one  and 
usually  several  important  (or  scene-length) 
additions.’  A  first  or  early  title  page  is  re¬ 
produced  for  each  play.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references. 


The  selections  lean  heavily  on  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  followed  by  Henry  V.  The 
only  grouping  of  the  material  is  in  two  sections: 
‘Songs  and  Poems  from  the  Plays’  and  ‘Son¬ 
nets.’  ”  (Library  J)  Index  of  first  lines. 


Horn  Bk  42:727  D  ’66  llOw 
“The  introduction  doesn’t  add  any  new  spirit 
to  Shakespeare’s  reputation  for  younger  read¬ 
ers.  In  fact,  the  book  doesn’t  do  anything  with 
all  this  material.  The  etchings  by  Nonny 
Hogrogian  are  superb  although  the  format  she 
has  designed  seems  too  delicate  for  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare.  For  schools  this  is  recommended 
only  where  additional  material  is  needed.” 
R.  M.  Hilton 

Library  J  91:5759  N  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 
“For  young  as  well  as  adult  readers.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  editorial  helps  whatever,  which 
means  that  the  sonnets,  at  least,  may  prove 
pretty  rough  going  for  the  inexperienced  reader. 
Mr.  Frankenberg’s  introduction  is  breezy  and 
disarming,  and  Nonny  Hogrogian’s  decorative 
etchings  are  unobtrusive.”  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  ’66  70w 
[YA] 


SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM.  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet:  a  new  version  by  Rouben  Mamoul- 
ian.  263p  $5  Bobbs 

822.3  65-26510 

Rouben  Mamoulian.  a  stage  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  director,  states  in  the  Foreword:  “In  re¬ 
vising  the  text  of  Hamlet  my  object  was  not  to 
change  Shakespeare — only  a  fool  would  want  to 
do  that — but  to  make  him  fully  intelligible  to 
the  present-day  reader  and  spectator.  His 
power  and  glory  and  the  rhythm  of  his  verse 
remain  inviolate,  while  the  true  meaning  of  his 
words  and  phrases  is,  I  hope,  made  clearer.” 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:152  Ap  ’66  130w 
“[Mr.  Mamoulian’ s]  revisions  consist  of  re¬ 
placing  words,  rewriting  lines,  cutting  the 
text,,  describing  stage  business,  and  giving 
definite  ages  to  all  the  characters.  Mr.  Mamou- 
lian  anticipated  ‘a  few  outraged  cries  of 
Heresy!”  ’  My  cry  is  that  of  ‘Folly!’  To  be- 
gm  with,  Hamlet  remains  the  most  excitingly 
viable,  play  on  the  stage  and  is  in  no  need  of 
artificial  respiration.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mamoulian  is 
not  even  consistent  or  correct  in  his  word- 
substitutions.  .  .  .  [He]  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  correct  Shakespeare’s  grammar  .  .  .  but 
when  ‘a  rhapsody  of  words’  is  replaced  by  ‘a 
noise,  of  empty  words,’  one  feels  that  Mr.  Ma¬ 
moulian  must  be  deaf  to  sound  and  insensitive 
to  association,  two  of  poetry’s  most  potent 
charms.  ...  I  fear  that  this  revised  Hamlet 
is  the  .  work  of  a  literalisi,  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  Shakespeare’s  brilliant  double  use  of 
time,  chronological  and  poetic.”  Philip  Burton 
Sat  R  49:43  Mr  5  ’66  600w 


“The  32-page  introduction  to  the  volume  is 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  complex  prob¬ 
lem  of  Restoration  and  Augustan  adaptations  of 
Shakespeare.  Spencer  thinks  they  are  best  un¬ 
derstood  if  regarded  as  new  plays  and  points 
out  that  they  were  successful  acting  vehicles 
in  their  day  when  straight  Shakespeare  might 
have  been  unpalatable.  The  book  is  valuable 
for  both  undergraduates  and  graduates  because 
of  its  introduction  and  because  it  makes  easily 
available  texts  of  five  of  the  best  adaptations.” 
Choice  3:312  Je  ’66  200w 
“[All  of  these  adaptations]  ‘worked’  in  prac¬ 
ticing  theater  and  they  all  deserved  to  work 
because  (as  their  persistence  shows)  they  made 
theatrical  sense.  But  they  are  oddities  and 
while  academic  libraries  will  be  relieved  to  have 
them  on  a  printed  page  instead  of  in  micro¬ 
print,  this  volume’s  sum  is  rather  academic 
than  popular.  Mr.  Spencer  is  right  in  observ¬ 
ing  that  they  should  all  be  read  for  themselves 
alone  and.  as  the  editor,  he  is  conspicuously 
tidier  than  his  predecessors.”  James  San  doe 
Library  J  90:5396  D  15  ’65  120w 


SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM.  Poems  of  William 
Shakespeare;  sel.  by  Lloyd  Frankenberg: 
etchings  by  Nonny  Hogrogian.  165p  $2.95 

Crowell 

821  66-14937 

“This  book  contains  .  .  .  songs  and  passages 
from  the  plays,  and  [some  complete]  sonnets. 


SHAMIR,  MOSHE.  David’s  stranger:  tr.  by 
Margaret  Benaya.  219p  $4.50  Abelard- Schu- 
man 

Uriah  the  Hittite — Fiction  65-10183 

TT''The  stranger  in  the  title  Is  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  husband  of  Bath- Sheba,  whom  David 
has  ordered  into  the  front  lines  of  the  army 
vfifi/p  T?  .Rabbah  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
killed.  Uriah,  despite  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
will  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  David. 

a/ms;,  would  so  betray  him  and 
vainly  searches  for  the  reason.”  (Library  J) 


PiatMvioi  a  powerfully  and  subtly  written 
histoiical  tragedy  in  the  classical  style. 
•  •  •  Lbhamir].  makes  use  not  only  of  an  in¬ 
cremental  heightening  of  reality,  but  uses 
nnwLund  the  Motional  techniques  of  histori- 
a,a  5-  loom  on  which  to  weave  as 
intricaLely  colorful  a  story  as  I  have  read  in 
,to  be  hoped  that,  with  the 
o!C.  [this  work],  Shamir  will  be 
nnp°nfCltv,1f  rightful  place,  in  this  country  as 
of  the  foremost  historical  novelists  of  our 
time,  j,  F.  Bernard 

America  112:724  My  15  ’65  350w 

disbelief’  J'hS„reader  willingly  suspends 

opoener,  the  tale  becomes  an  intriguing  ex- 

?hoaia=?  Uriah’s  anguished  attempt,  (hiring 
Joe  last  five  days  before  his  death,  to  find 
the  Profoundly  disturbing  questions 
that  challenge  his  deepest  loyalites  and  the 
very  meaning  of  his  existence ....  An  In- 
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structive  illustration  not  so  much  of  the  uses 
of  the  past  as  of  the  uses  of  contemporary 
thought  to  reconstruct  the  past.” 

Choice  3 :t>60  O  '66  liiuw 
“The  treatment  by  Shamir  tends  to  be  a 
bit  heavy-handed  and  predictable.” 

Christian  Century  82:555 -Ap  28  ’65  40w 
Library  J  30:2901  Je  15  '65  70w 


SHAMUYARIRA, 

Rhodesia:  with 
Foot.  240p  $7.95 


NATHAN  M.  Crisis  in 
a  foreword  by  Sir  Hugh 
Transatlantic 


968.9  Rhodesia,  Southern — Politics  and 

government  66-1707 

“This  is  a  firsthand  account  of  events  in 
11  years  L1953  to  1964]  of  growing  nationalism 
[m  Rhodesia].”  (Library  J) 


Much  of  this  story  concerns  the  daily 
political  maneuvering  of  the  ieaders  and  will 
interest  more  practically  the  student  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Any  running  account  of  events  such 
as  this  tends  to  suffer  from  a  preoccupation 
with  details  that,  when  read  at  a  later  date, 
lose  some  of  their  interest.  This  is,  however, 
an  important  book  for  any  large  library  and 
it  is  important  for  all  collections  in  political 
science  or  Africana.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:3721  Ag  '66  260w 
“[This]  book  would  command  attention  sim¬ 
ply  as  the  first  full-length  study  of  Rhodesia 
by  a  black  Rhodesian.  Rut  it  has  much  more 
than  curiosity  value:  it  is  informed  by  an  in¬ 
telligence  and  magnanimity  which  Rhodesia 
badly  needs.  Like  other  black  Rhodesians, 
Shamuyarira  had  high  hopes  of  ‘partnership’; 
here  he  charts  the  course  of  his  disillusion, 
which  stops  short  of  despair.”  Andrew  Roberts 
New  Statesman  70:796  N  19  '65  240w 


SHANNON,  DELL.  Coffin  comer.  254p  $3.95 
Morrow 

66-2076 

“Lieutenant  Luis  Mendoza  and  his  detec¬ 
tives  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's 
Homicide  Squad  run  into  a  fantastic  cast  of 
characters  when  they  start  to  investigate  the 
death  of  a  proprietor  of  a  junk  shop,  Eliza 
(McLaughlin)  McCann,  who  turned  out  to  be 
victim  of  poisoning  by  an  infusion  of  foxglove. 
Woven  into  this  major  mystery  is  the  mystery 
of  the  apparent  suicide  of  a  pretty  young  girl 
in  a  second-rate  hotel  room  and  the  murder  of 
a  traffic  patrol  policeman.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This  book]  is  skillfully  written  and  plot¬ 
ted;  the  cast  well  characterized  down  to  the 
four  Siamese  cats  Mendoza  and  his  wife 
Alison  tolerate.” 

Best  Sell  26:16  Ap  1  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3775  Ag  ’66  60w 
“Two  of  the  principal  cases  involved  here 
are  good  and  the  third  is  wonderful:  a  line 
macabre  comedy  of  poisoning  among  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  a  rundown  private  hotel.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ap  24  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  40w 


SHAPLEN,  ROBERT,  The  lost  revolution;  the 
story  of  twenty  years  of  neglected  opportuni¬ 
ties  m  Vietnam  and  of  America’s  failure  to 
foster  democracy  there.  404p  $6.95  Harper 
327.73  U.S.-Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam. 
Viet  Nam — Politics  and  government 

65-20438 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


and 


Economist  219:256  Ap  16  ’66  450w 
Library  J  91:1086  F  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:1418  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Rose 

New  Statesman  71:658  My  6  ’66  150w 
Newsweek  67:100B  Ap  4  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mecklin 

Reporter  35:57  O  6  ’66  1150w 
TLS  p399  My  12  ’66  700w 


SHAPLEN,  ROBERT.  Toward  the  well-being 
of  mankind;  fifty  years  of  the  Rockefeller 
foundation;  text  by  Robert  Shaplen;  fore¬ 
word  by  J.  George  Harrar;  ed.  by  Arthur 
Bernon  Tourtellot.  214p  il  $10  Doubleday 
061.3  Rockefeller  Foundation  63-20003 

An  “attempt  to  present  ...  a  condensed 
narrative  and  pictorial  record  of  the  first  fifty 
years  in  the  life  of  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  lavishly  illustrated.  The  pre-1914  photo¬ 
graphs  have  a  charm  and  honesty  that  is  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  later  illustrations.  The  text  is 
clearly  written  but  gives  general  information 
only,  on  selected  aspects  of  the  Foundation’s 
program  m  public  health,  agriculture,  archae¬ 
ology,  the  arts,  and  so  on.  On  the  whole  the 
book  gives  the  impression  of  an  advertising 
brochure.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase  as  a  library  reference 
volume,  but  if  received  as  a  gift  it  is  well  worth 
keeping.”  Betty  Flowers 

Library  J  89:2637  Je  15  '64  lOOw 
“[The]  text  and  numerous  pictures  are  a 
work  of  welcome  piety.  They  will  not  replace 
Raymond  Fosdiclt’s  book  [The  Story  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  BRD  1952]  but  they  are 
a  lit  commemoration  of  a  noble  golden  jubilee  ” 
TLS  p3  Ja  6  ’66  450w 


SHAPLEY,  HARLOW,  ed.  The  new  treasury 
of  science:  ed.  by  Harlow  Shapley,  Samuel 
Rapport  and  Helen  Wright.  782p  $8.95  Harper 
508  Science  65-20439 

“The  interpretation  of  science  is  the  aim  of 
.  .  .  [this]  volume  .  .  .  which  attempts  to  offer 
an  tinderstanding  of  how  the  scientist  works 
the  body  of  knowledge  that  has  resulted  from 
his  activities,  and  the  intrinsic  interest  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  search.”  (Pref)  "Of  the  84 
articles  .  .  .  only  27  were  in  the  original  edi¬ 
tion  [A  Treasury  of  Science.  BRD  19431.  Most 
of  them  are  from  journals  such  as  Scientific 
American  and  Natural  History  Magazine  or 
from  popular  books”  (Choice) 


SHAPIRO,  MILTON  J.  The  year  they  won 
the  Most  valuable  player  award.  189p  il  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 

796.357  Baseball — Biography — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-14009 

“This  book  traces  the  history  of  [the 
baseball]  awards  from  their  beginnings  in  1911 
and  dramatizes,  with  key  games  replayed,  the 
seasons  in  which  the  players  won  their 
awards.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appended  is  a  list 
of  the  Most  Valuable  Player  award  winners. 
“Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Since  the  individuals  Milton  Shapiro  singles 
out  .  .  .  are  well  known  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  careers  is  widely  available,  the 
major  contribution  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
clearly  drawn  history  of  the  award  which  has 
become  the  most  sought  after  title  in  baseball, 
except  the  pennant.  Included  are  such  players 
as  Mays,  Grove,  DiMaggio,  Musial,  Robinson, 
Campanella,  Berra,  Mantle,  etc.  Pictures,  rand] 
individual  records  .  .  .  are  included.  Only  for 
the  most  inclusive  sports  collections.” 

Library  J  91:3551  J1  '66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  8  66  30w 
[YA] 


The .  book  probably  represents  the  best  of 
popularization,  that  nasty  task  that  some  sci¬ 
entists  are  not  even  sure  is  possible.  [it] 

will  appeal  to  the  informed  layman,  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  as  well  as  to  undergraduate 
nonscience  majors,  and  bright  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  One  still,  however,  wonders  about  the 
panoramic’  view:  does  the  strength  of  science 
become  lost  by  too  much  diffusion  of  effort?” 
Choice  2:873  F  ’66  110  [YA] 

“The  first  edition  .  .  .  [was]  a  classic  collec¬ 
tion  of  scientific  writings  for  the  layman.  .  . 
Because  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  science 
it  has  become  necessary  to  re-examine  and 
up-date  the  entire  collection.  The  New  Treas¬ 
ury  of  Science  is  the  result.”  R.  J.  Havlik 
Library  J  90:4792  N  1  ’65  IlOw 


SHAPP,  CHARLES,  jt.  auth.  Let’s  find  out 
about  the  moon.  See  Shapp.  M. 


SHAPP,  CHARLES,  jt.  auth. 
about  the  sun.  See  Shapp,  M. 


Let’s  find  out 


SHAPP,  CHARLES,  jt.  auth.  Let’s  find  out 
about  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  See  Shapp.  M. 
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SHAPP,  MARTHA.  Let’s  find  out  about  the 
moon,  by  Martha  and  Charles  Shapp;  pictures 
by  Yukio  Tashiro.  55p  $2.50  Watts,  P. 

523.3  Moon — Juvenile  literature  65-16000 
“Introductory  material  .  .  .  distance,  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  the  physical  relationship  of 
earth  and  moon  .  .  .  astronauts,  clothing-  for  a 
moon  trip,  effects  of  gravity  and  time.  .  .  . 
Grades  one  to  two.’’  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  tells  us  that  astronauts  will  re¬ 
quire  ‘special  machines'  to  travel  over  the 
moon’s  rugged  surface.  If  this  is  so,  then  NASA 
is  dispatching  men  to  the  moon  without  suit¬ 
able  equipment,  for  no  special  moon  jeeps  will 
be  supplied  the  Apollo  pilots.  But  it  serves 
no  good  purpose  to  lengthen  the  list.  Suffice  to 
say  that  experts  should  acquire  expertise  be¬ 
fore  writing  for  children.”  David  Hoffman 
Book  Week  pl4  Ja  9  '66  70w 
“[The  information  is]  factual  and  accurate 
according  to  present  knowledge.  .  .  .  For  older 
children  than  Branley’s  What  the  Moon  Is  Like 
[BED  19631.”  A.  M.  Culler 

Library  J  90:4607  O  15  ’65  40w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  7  ’65  40w 


SHAPP,  MARTHA.  Let’s  find  out  about  the 
sun,  by  Martha  and  Charles  Shapp;  pictures 
by  Yukio  Tashiro.  47p  $2.50  Watts,  F. 

523.7  Sun — Juvenile  literature  65-20833 
This  is  an  introduction  to  basic  facts  about 
the  sun  as  a  child  might  see  them  reflected  in 
daily  life.  “Grades  two  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“This  explains  the  movement  of  the  earth 
and  sun  and  the  resulting  night  and  day  and 
seasons,  also  the  importance  of  the  sun  to  all 
life  for  heat,  growth,  and  light.”  A.  M.  Culler 
Library  J  90:5536  D  15  ’65  30w 
“Full  of  tiresome  patter  about  keeping  warm 
and  changing  seasons.”  C.  H.  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  7  ’65  20w 


SHAPP,  MARTHA.  Let’s  find  out  about 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  by  Martha  and  Charles 
Shapp;  pictures  by  Marvin  Friedman.  59p 
$2.50  Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Edison,  Thomas  Alva — Juvenile 
literature  66-12549 

“Highlights  of  Edison’s  life  and  work  in 
words  and  pictures.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to  three.” 
(Library  J) 


Book  Week  pl8  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  40w 

“An  interesting  presentation  for  young  read¬ 
ers.  ’  Hope  McGradv 

Library  J  91:2226  Ap  15  ’66  20w 
.  “It  is  always  difficult  to  assess  a  biography 
m  easy-to-read  language.  Can  a  child  possibly 
glimpse  the  human  being  behind  the  simple 
presentation  of  the .  salient  facts  of  a  great 
man  s  life?  I  doubt  it.  The  reader  will  acquire 
some  useful  information,  however,  and  he  mav 
enjoy  acquiring  it  in  a  book  as  attractively 
presented  and  as  simply  written  as  this  Second 
grade  or  older  slow  readers.”  I.  S.  Black 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p35  My  8  ’66  70w 


ery  teachers  already  doing  similar  work  with 
blocks  or  coloured  paper  it  will  be  a  dispens¬ 
able  luxury.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p516  Je  17  ’65  80w 


SHARF,  ANDREW.  The  British  press  and 
Jews  under  Nazi  rule  [issued  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  lust,  of  race  relations,  London]. 
228p  $4.80  Oxford 

070  Newspapers.  Jewish  question.  Jews  in 
Germany  64-57988 

“The  theme  of  Dr  Sharf’s  book  is  the  failure 
of  the  press  to  appreciate  that  anti-semitism 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  Nazi  philosophy 
and  that  it  was  basic  to  the  policies  of  the 
new  Germany.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:22  Mr  ’66  70w 


“[This  uook]  is  important  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  national  attitudes  and  in  particular 
the  tendency  of  the  British  to  evade  the  truth 
when  it  is  too  unpleasant  and  when  it  might 
trouble  the  national  conscience.  .  .  .  The  author 
most  properly  distinguishes  between  reporting 
and  editorial  comment;  he  has  high  praise  for 
the  coverage  of  The  Times,  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  but  -shows 
that  the  Guardian  alone  consistently  main¬ 
tained  the  responsibility  of  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  and  alone  saw  the  direct  connection 
with  other  policies.  ...  It  is  also  unpleasant 
to  read  the  evidence  of  an  ill-disguised  anti¬ 
semitism  that  throughout  the  Nazi  period  dis¬ 
figured  certain  sections  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
press.  Most  studies  of  press  behaviour  suffer 
from  too  much  concern  with  quantitative 
measurement;  where  writers  attempt  a  sub¬ 
jective  approach  to  content  analysis  they  are 
often  not  equipped  with  a  historian’s  sense  or 
they  may  not  understand  how  newspapers  work. 
Dr  &harf  is  free  from  these  handicaps;  he  has 
written  a  valuable  book.” 

Economist  213:981  N  28  ’64  370w 
Reviewed  by  Z.  A.  B.  Zeman 

Engl  Hist  R  81:631  J1  ’66  300w 


Line  autnorj  nas  studied  many  thousands 
of  press-cuttings  with  a  view  to  showing  the 
reactions  of  the  British  Press  to  the  Nazi  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews  and  the  consequent  refugee 
problem.  References  have  been  tracked  down 
even  to  remote  and  small  provincial  papers, 
there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wide  varia- 
attitudes.  .  .  [A]  general  impression 
[of  this  book!  is  the  contrast  between  the  ap- 
paihng  fate  of  European  Jewry  and  what  the 
alhii<!v.soyTer-rl-m,ei3,ts’  chiefly  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  fetates,  were  able  to  do  for  them 
under  ,wai'  conditions..  It  is  painful’  to  con- 
template  but  the  feasibility  of  effective  mea- 
sures.  under  conditions  of  total  war,  is  not 
fully  appreciated  or  explained.” 

TLS  pll83  D  31  ’64  400w 


SHARP,  MARGERY.  Miss  Bianca  in  the  salt 
Little’  Wlth  11 '  by  Garth  Williams.  148p  $3.95 

Mice— Stories  66-14901 

demienfetrhin^0f  Miss  Bianca  (BRD  1963),  presi- 
Y'1,1  the  Mouse  Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  rescue  Teddy- Age-Eight  from 
nar<?n'flmJ  leR1S  asfisted  hy  her  companion  Ber- 
m  °  , ?ld  mouse  professors.  “Ages 
eight  to  twelve.  (Commonweal) 


SHAPUR,  FREDUN.  Round  and  round  and 
square,  unp  ll  $2.95  Abelard- Schuman 

,  65-13649 

This  is  an  introduction  to  shape  Starting 
with  a  circle  and  a  square,  the  artist  show«  a 
variety  of  objects,  boats,  churches  flats  which 
can  be  made  from  these  simple  shapes.”  (TLS) 
Preschool  to  grade  one.”  (Library  J)  7 


Horn  Bk  42:190  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Advisory  Com 
Library  J  91:422  Ja  15  ’66  80w 
.“Mr  Shapur  pleasantly  deserts  the  whole 
giraffe-rat-and-lion  race  in  favour  of  enter! 
prising  visual  games  with  circles  and  squares 
’  k,  '  LH.ls]  composites  are  eminently  reco°-nis- 
abie  being  part  of  a  child’s  experience  of  the 
world.  But  I  like  his  ingenious  book  most  T 
suppose,  for  its  sterling  refusal  to  enlii?°fts’elf 
m  the  usual  idiocies.”  John  Coleman  1  1 

New  Statesman  69:850  My  28  '65  260w 

,UTile  .book  will  encourage  young  children  to 
use  their  eyes,  but  to  many  parents  and  nurs? 


140hriStian  Science  M°n'tor  pB3  N  3  ’66 

adventure'J’ofit'xf?’te  iibyle  makes  these  further 
aaventures  of  Miss  Bianca  ...  a  delight  for 

reading  aloud.  Perfect  pictures.”  E.  M  Graves 
Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  40w 

wil1  deliFht  readers  of 
ine  ngnt  hction  section.  .  .  .  The  °-entlenpss 

a  brilh°td  &°-  ?f  ,tbis  *ale  make!  wading  it 
The  £bffitv&to  tniU-U  m  everY<Iay  concerns, 
■vv'th  a  reader  out  of  himself 

,vv •  '1  a  story  like  the  fairytales  of  h i Q  r-hiifi- 

landerS  a  refr6shir*Sf  flnd  indeed.”  Janet  Fried- 

„m.  Library  J  91:4703  O  1  ’66  160w 

„f  s  hook]  carries  on  the  great  tradition 
of  its  predecessors:  it  is  well  con  structcd 

Ei"ht  from  ■  rescue  of  Teddy- Age- 

tobftrte^ 

TLS  pl087  N  24  '66  llOw 
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SHATTUCK,  CHARLES  H.  The  Shakespeare 
promptbooks;  a  descriptive  catalogue.  653p 
$12.50  Univ.  of  111.  press 
016.792  Shakespeare,  William — Stage  history 

65-11737 

This  book  lists  “more  than  2,200  copies  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  marked  for-qStage  use  by 
professional  actors,  directors,  and  stage  man¬ 
agers  from  the  1620’s  to  1961.  .  .  .  The  prompt¬ 
books  are  listed  chronologically  under  each 
play  and  numbered  serially.  .  .  .  Each  docu¬ 
ment  is  described  to  show  the  actor,  director, 
or  stage  manager  with  whom  the  promptbook 
is  associated;  the  city  and  theatre,  or  some¬ 
times  only  the  country,  where  the  promptbook 
was  first  or  significantly  used;  the  date  or  ap¬ 
proximate  date  of  first  or  significant  use;  the 
library  or  collection  where  the  promptbook  is 
to  be  found;  details  of  the  physical  makeup  of 
the  document;  and  the  contents  of  a  prompt¬ 
book,  such  as  cuts  and  alterations,  scenic  in¬ 
dications,  sketches,  ground  plans,  groove  num¬ 
bers,  calls,  stage  business,  etc.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  index. 


Choice  3:412  J1  ’66  140w 
“Promptbooks  will  not  tell  all.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  but  the  bare  bones  of  the  history  that 
Shattuck  would  like  to  see  constructed  from 
them  one  day.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  they  are 
often  all  that  we  have,  and  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves  fascinating.  Anyone  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  what  Shakespeare  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  actor 
and  director  will  find  help  here  in  making  his 
searches.  Any  student  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
the  history  of  the  English-speaking  theater 
must  be  in  Shattuck’s  debt  for  his  labors.” 
W.  A.  Bacon 

Library  Q  36:258  J1  ’66  360w 


SHAW,  BERNARD.  Collected  letters,  4v:  v  1. 
1874-1897;  ed.  by  Dan  H.  Laurence.  877p  pi 
$12.50  Dodd 

826  (65-22550) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Crompton 

Commonweal  83:672  Mr  11  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Bliven 

New  Yorker  42:173  Mr  12  ’66  1200w 
TLS  p525  Je  16  ’66  6500w 


assassination  as  she  saw  it,  and  the  painful 
readjustments  that  followed.  Feminine  readers 
of  all  ages  will  enjoy  this  simple  and  engaging 
narrative.”  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  91:2326  My  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  72:486  S  30  '66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  24  ’66  350w 
Time  87:122  Ap  29  ’66  140w 


SHAW,  RONALD  E.  Erie  water  west;  a 
history  of  the  Erie  Canal,  1792-1854.  449p  pi 
$8  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

386  Erie  Canal  66-16231 

This  is  a  “history  of  the  original  Erie  Canal 
and  its  enlargement.  Within  the  national  and 
state  framework,  Mr.  Shaw  particularizes  the 
canal’s  ‘political  sponsorship  and  opposition, 
construction  and  operation,  travel  and  com¬ 
merce.  and  its  social  and  cultural  signifi¬ 
cance.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  essay. 
Index. 


“An  excellent  study  .  .  .  [which]  complements 
well  the  much  more  detailed  analysis  of  Erie 
Canal  finance  by  Nathan  Miller,  Enterprise  of 
a  Free  People  [BRD  1963],  .  .  .  Shaw’s  study 
is  most  valuable  as  social  and  political  history. 
He  has  presented  in  a  readable  and  engaging 
narrative  the  details  of  canal  technology,  con¬ 
tributing  much  that  is  fresh  on  specific  tech¬ 
nological  innovations  associated  with  the  Erie. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  book  is  marred  by  an 
unsystematic  discussion  of  the  canal’s  economic 
impact.  Economic  data  are  presented  in  a  ran¬ 
dom  way  and  contribute  nothing  new,  beyond 
what  is  in  standard  accounts.  Despite  this 
flaw  and  a  more  pervasive  tendency  to  present 
excessive  detail,  the  book  treats  with  authority 
a  subject  of  basic  importance  in  American 
history." 

Choice  3:715  O  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Sanderlin 

J  Am  Hist  53:596  D  ’66  500w 

“Erie  Water  West  is  a  carefully  researched, 
well-balanced  history.  .  .  .  Political  in  em¬ 
phasis,  [thel  monograph  complements  rather 
than  supersedes  Nathan  Miller’s  The  Enter¬ 
prise  of  A  Free  People  [BRD  1963].  Highly 
recommended  for  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:1418  Mr  15  ’66  170w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  J1  3  ’66  120w 


SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD.  See  Shaw,  B. 


SHAW,  MAUD.  White  House  nannie:  my  years 
with  Caroline  and  John  Kennedy.  Jr.  205p  pi 
$4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

920  Kennedy  family.  Kennedy,  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  1960-  .  Kennedy,  Caroline  66-17883 
The  author,  who  was  governess  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  “tells  us 
.  .  .  what  it  was  like  to  live  with  the  .  .  . 
famous  family  ...  in  Washington,  Hyannis 
Port,  and  Palm  Beach.”  (Publisher’s  note)  A 
condensed  version  of  this  book  first  appeared 
in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Light 

Best  Sell  26:112  Je  15  ’66  320w 
“[This  book]  might  even  be  .  .  .  the  final 
proof  of  an  old  American  adage:  when  some 
people  think  a  particularly  tasteless  field  of 
commerce  has  been  carried  beyond  all  human 
tolerance,  other  people  are  just  beginning  to 
make  money  off  it.  .  .  .  Good  use  is  made  of 
the  literary  devices  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Friends  &  Relatives  field.  White  House  Nannie 
is  particularly  rich  in  examples  of  the  Routine 
Pointless,  a  device  by  which  the  reader  is  reas¬ 
sured  that  the  routines  of  famous  people’s  lives 
are  not  really  that  different  from  her  own 
dreary  rounds.  .  .  .  According  to  a  newspaper 
item  last  fall.  Mrs.  Kennedy  tried  to  discourage 
Miss  Shaw  from  writing  this  book.  Why  the 
White  House  nannie  .  .  .  disregarded  this  re¬ 
quest  remains  lost  in  the  mystery  that  swirls 
around  the  motives  of  all  Friends  &  Relatives." 
Calvin  Trillin 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  17  ’66  HOOw 


"Although  the  view  from  the  nursery  is 
bound  to  be  a  limited  one,  governed  as  it  is  by 
frank  adoration  and  a  natural  reticence,  still 
Maud  Shaw  is  candid  enough  to  allow  for 
intriguing  insights  into  the  temperaments  and 
activities  of  all  four  Kennedys.  Especially 
poignant  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  day  of 


SHAWN,  WILLIAM,  ed.  Paris  journal. 
1965.  See  Flanner,  J. 


1944- 


SHEARER,  JAMES  F.,  ed.  The  clash  and  at¬ 
traction  of  two  cultures.  See  Rio,  A.  del 


SHEARMAN,  JOHN.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  2v  192- 
193-446p  il  180pl  $26.90  Oxford 

759.5  Sarto.  Andrea  del.  Paintings,  Italian 

165-22669] 


In  this  work,  “the  first  volume  contains  the 
text  and  plates  and  the  second  a  chronological 
catalogue  raisonnA”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  catalogue  raisonn<5  is  slightly 
more  difficult  to  follow  than  [Sidnev]  Freed- 
berg’s  [in  Andrea  del  Sarto,  BRD  1964]  but  his 
introduction  is  superior.  His  biographical  essay 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  His  consideration  of  the 
artistic  environment  in  Florence  around  1500 
and  of  Sarto’s  development  in  that  milieu 
should  be  required  reading.  .  .  .  Shearman  un¬ 
folds  with  clarity  and  richness  the  complexity 
of  Florentine  art  at  the  time.  The  illustrations 
are  equal  in  quality  and  the  indices  are  both 
complete  and  easy  to  use.  Since  the  two  au¬ 
thors  exchanged  information,  chronology  and 
attribution  of  works  by  Sarto  are  virtually 
identical.  A  library  is  fortunate  if  it  can  ac¬ 
quire  both.  If  one  must  be  chosen,  preference 
must  be  made  for  Shearman’s  introduction  or 
Freedberg’s  catalogue.” 

Choice  2:856  F  ’66  240w 
“On  provenance  Dr.  Shearman’s  catalogue  is 
much  the  more  meticulous  [than  Freedberg’sl 
One  of  the  cataloguer’s  duties  is  the  sterile 
task  of  listing  conies  of  the  master’s  composi¬ 
tions,  .  .  .  and  Dr.  Shearman’s  lists  seem  in 
general  to  be  more  complete.  .  .  .  With  neither 
book  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  text  achieves 
the  elusive  ideal  of  readability.  .  ,  .  [Dr.  Shear- 
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SHEARMAN,  JOHN — Continued 
man]  writes  as  a  specialist  for  specialists,  and 
the  trouble  with  his  book  arises  not  from  the 
style,  which  is  never  less  than  adequate,  nor 
from  the  thought,  which  is  generally  clear,  but 
from  the  fact  that  too  much  background  knowl¬ 
edge  is  assumed  and  the  argument  is  con¬ 
stantly  arrested  by  superfluous  detail.  A 
shining  exception  is  the  beautifully  wrought 
chapter  on  the  Chiostro  dello  Scalzo.  ' 

TLS  p306  Ap  22  '65  1400w 


SHECKLEY,  ROBERT.  The  game  of  X.  (Dela- 

corte  press  bk)  188p  $3.95  Dial  press 

65-21936 

William  Nye  is  invited  by  his  friend  George 
to  help  trap  a  spy,  one  Colonel  Karinovsky. 
William's  success  induces  the  Colonel  to  switch 
sides.  For  fifteen  hundred  dollars  Nye  (now 
known  as  Agent  X)  proceeds  to  Venice  to  exe¬ 
cute  one  more  maneuver. 


“Both  suspense  and  even  plausibility  are 
maintained  throughout  (or  almost  so),  despite 
the  tongue-in-cheek  attitude.  This  may  be  read 
straight  or  as  a  spoof  on  James  Bond  &  Co. 
It  does  not  really  matter.  Once  you  open  this 
account  of  his  first  assignment,  you  are  hope¬ 
lessly  hooked  by  Agent  X.  Let’s  hope  there  will 
be  more.’’  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  90:3478  S  1  '65  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  N  28  '65  30w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  '66  40w 


“[This  is  a  novel]  where  the  incompetent 
amateur  is  plunged  into  the  Great  Game  and, 
by  sheer  bungling,  emerges  triumphant.  Mr. 
Sheckley  has  written  a  civilized  variation  on 
the  theme,  moderately  funny  throughout  and 
very  much  so  during  the  scuba  escape  through 
the  foulness  of  Venetian  canals." 

TLS  p922  O  6  '66  50w 


SHE  ED,  F.  J.  God  and  the  human  condition: 
v  1,  God  and  the  human  mind.  301p  $5  Sheed 
230  Theology  66-22027 

“This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  two-volume 
summa  on  God  and  man  outlining  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  is  today  in  the 
age  of  aggiomamento.  The  second  volume  will 
be  entitiled  God  and  the  Human  Race.  This 
present  volume  treats  theology,  revelation, 
Scripture,  mysticism,  the  God  of  the  Bible 
and  of  philosophy,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.”  (Library  J) 


imported  a  decade  ago.  But  when  a  sudden 
illness  sends  Twining  into  enforced  retirement, 
the  underground  struggle  among  his  editors 
to  supplant  him  surfaces.  Everyone  on  the 
staff  has  his  scheme  of  operations,  and  his 
day  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  And  then.  Twining  re¬ 
turns.  .  .  .”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Tom  Greene 

America  115:358  S  24  66  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B-  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:239  O  1  ’66  550w 
“[Mr.  Sheed  has]  an  admirably  cool  comic 
sense,  neither  shocked  nor  much  disposed  to 
scold  about  the  pettiness  turned  up  m  his 
story.  .  .  .  He  uses  his  characters  observantly 
but  not  waspishly  to  make  the  point  and  gets 
on.  .  .  .  Wilfrid  Shedd  has  failings  of  .course. 
For  one  thing,  he  has  no  range  outside  the 
middle  class,  and  even  inside  it  he  sometimes 
seems  to  know  only  magazine  writers.  .  .  . 
Also  [he]  has  a  touch  of  sexual  primness  .  .  . 
and  his  books  sometimes  lack  body  thereby. 
Sheed  knows  what  he  is  about  though,  and 
if  he  keeps  writing  books  as  witty  and  shrewd 
and  entertaining  as  Office  Politics,  nobody  will 
have  reason  to  complain.”  Warren  Coffey 
Book  Week  p4  S  11  ’66  ISOOw 
Choice  3:651  O  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Alter 

Commonweal  85:109  O  28  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cook 

Critic  25:97  O  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Leet 

Library  J  91:3773  Ag  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Sheed  is  a  master  at  revealing  the 
concealed  motive  and  any  attempted  cheating. 
Classical  in  structure  and  style,  this,  his  best 
work,  realizes  its  comic  intention  with  grace 
and  clarity.  The  characters  perform  with  the 
polish  of  experienced  actors,  always  capable  of 
surprising  the  audience  with  fresh  and  witty 
stage  business.”  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  11  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Reporter  35:49  N  3  ’66  llOOw 
“Wilfrid  Sheed  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
who  can  handle  American  and  English  char¬ 
acters  with  equal  expertise.  .  .  .  [Office 

Politics]  is  really  an  investigation — amusing, 
slightly  wry,  and  in  some  ways  sad — of  the 
interplay  between  these  two  cultures.  .  .  . 

The  book  is  a  fable  of  the  Innocent  American 
victorious,  the  ordinary  chap  coming  through. 
A  moral  tale.  Perhaps  only  a  moral  tale  could 
be  so  easily  humorous,  so  notably  nonvicious, 
so  gently  penetrating  in  its  satire,  so  mar¬ 
velously  ludicrous  without  being  grotesque.” 
Julian  Gloag 

Sat  R  49:42  S  17  ’66  600w 
Time  88:127  S  16  ’66  330w 


Reviewed  by  T.  A.  Wassmer 

America  115:388  O  1  ’66  600w 
"After  forty  years  as  a  publisher  and  au¬ 
thor,  Frank  Sheed  writes  with  dclat,  finesse, 
facility  and  his  usual  clarity  of  style.  .  .  . 
Yet,  I  must  confess  a  certain  ambiguity  in  my 
own  reaction.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sheed  has  written  an 
excellent  book  which  probably  will  be  widely 
used  as  a  text  in  Catholic  college  theology 
courses.  .  .  .  However,  his  problems  and  those 
of  large  numbers  of  younger  American  Catho¬ 
lics  are  not  necessarily  identical.  .  .I’m 
afraid  many  readers  will  .find  God  and  the 
Human  Mind  right  out  of  Dullsville  for  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  touch  on  many  matters  most 
of  us  would  ordinarily  consider  part  of  the 
aggiomamento  trauma  through  which  we  are 
currently  passing.”  D.  J.  Thorman 
Critic  25:94  O  ’66  1200w 
“Dr.  Sheed  does  not  simply  repeat  the  ideas 
of  others;  he  has  made  the  truths  he  explains 
his  own  by  much  study  and  meditation,  and  the 
result  is  a  rich  and  thought-provoking  book 
which  should  be  welcome  by  ah  students  of 
theology.  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:4940  O  15  ’66  140w 


SHEEHAN,  ELIZABETH  ODELL.  Good  Pope 
John;  il.  by  Harry  Barton.  178p  $2.25  Farrar, 
Straus 

B  or  92  John  XXIII  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Ron- 
calli)  Pope — Juvenile  literature  66-14038 
This  book  describes  the  Pope’s  "childhood  in 
the  small  village  of  Sotto  il  Monte  in  northern 
Italy,  the  years  as  Apostolic  Delegate  in 
Turkey,  Papal  Nuncio  in  France.  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  finally  as  Pope  of  Rome  [and  re¬ 
veals]  his  greatness  of  mind,  of  heart  and  his 
love  of  all  people.  [Chronology.]  Grades  five 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“A  sympathetic  re-creation  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  the  most  dynamic  and  beloved 
pontiff  of  modern  times.  .  .  .  Similar  to  Pope 
John  XXIII.  by  Roy  MacGregor-Hastie  [BED 
1962],  but  for  slightly  younger  children.”  H.  M. 
Brogan. 

Library  J  91:3548  J1  ’66  80w 


[This  book]  attempts  to  portray  John’s 
love  and  shows  respect  for  fact.  .  .  .  [It]  will 
oPPeal  to  readers  with  a  relish  for  biography.” 
William  Birmingham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  24  ’66  120w 


SHEED,  WILFRID.  Office 
339p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 


politics; 


a  novel. 


66-2016 

‘‘The  setting  of  [this  book]  is  the 
office  .  of  The  Outsider,  an  influential  io'urna 
of  opinion  with  a  small  but  dwindling'  circu 
Jation.  The  magazine  and  its  staff  have  bee: 
dominated  by-  the  personality  of  one  man,  th 
editor-in-chief  Gilbert  Twining,  ever  sine 
that  enfant  terrible  of  British  journalism  wa 


SHEETS,  MAXINE.  The  phenomenology  of 
dance.  158p  $4.75  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
793.3  Dancing — Philosophy  65-24190 

.I*”  J*4s  .  study  of  the  aesthetics  of 
iVo  trom  her  experience  as  a  choreographer, 
teacher,  and .  dancer  the  author  arrives  at  a 

t’hmOSOfnRyn«0r  on art-  She  exarnlnes  line-  rhy- 
im,  space,  abstraction,  and  expression  in 

dance  and  offers  an  “analysis  of  the  philosoph- 
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leal  structures  undergirding  the  complex  ex¬ 
perience,  both  creative  and  appreciative,  of 
dance.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Dancers,  choreographers,  critics,  and  dance 
educators  have  great  need  for  materials  in  the 
field  of  aesthetics  especially  those  which  may 
bring  insight  into  current  developments  as 
this  book  does.  Sheets  employs  ideas  related 
to  phenomenology,  and  the  theories  of  Cassirer 
and  Danger  in  which  dance  is  considered  as  an 
illusion  of  force.  Her  presentation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  complex  ideas  are  stated  so 
simply  and  directly  that  the  book  can  be  used 
for  upperclassmen  as  well  as  graduate  students. 
The  book,  stimulating  and  exciting  to  read,  will 
be  the  basis  of  much  discussion  and  perhaps 
lead  tO!  future  developments  in  the  aesthetics 
of  dance  and  in  dance  education.  It  brings  into 
focus  many  seemingly  diverg-ent  elements  and 
clarifies  the  source  of  many  problems.” 

Choice  3:673  O  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Cohen 

J  Aesthetics  25:228  winter  ’66  550w 
“[This  book]  will  probably  have  limited  ap¬ 
peal.  Dancers  and  choreographers  may  not 
have  the  patience  to  undersand  this  presenta¬ 
tion  even  though  instinctively  operating  along 
the  lines  indicated.  The  general  dance  public 
will  probably  be  out  of  its  depth.  .  .  .  The 
style  does  little  to  make  an  already  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  easier  to  comprehend  although  the  language 
employed  was  obviously  chosen  for  maximum 
precision  of  meaning.  Probably  only  for  the 
largest  public  and  university  libraries  with 
comprehensive  dance  holdings.”  G.  D.  Mayer 
Library  J  91:273  Ja  15  ’66  160w 


SHEIL-SMALL,  DENIS,  jt.  auth.  The  Gurkhas. 
See  James,  H. 


SHEKERJ1AN,  HAIG,  ed.  A  book  of  ballads, 
songs,  and  snatches:  sel.  and  il.  by  Haig 
and  Regina  Shekerjian;  arr.  for  piano,  with 

fuitar  chords  by  Robert  De  Cormier.  159p 
7.50;  pa  $3.95  Harper 

784.4  Folk  songs  65-20999 

“The  70  or  so  .  .  .  [selections]  represent 
many  forms:  lullabies,  nonsense  songs,  love 
ballads,  war  songs,  etc.  From  36  countries, 
the  ballads  range  from  15th-century  trouba¬ 
dour  songs  to  20th-century  freedom  songs. 
.  .  .  Non-English  songs  are  accompanied  by 
the  original-language  lyrics-”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:162  J1  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  91:4120  S  15  ’66  llOw 
“While  some  [of  the  selections]  are  the 
standard  ones  most  are  little  known  or  gener¬ 
ally  unknown.  .  .  .  The  concise  textual  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  format,  outstanding  typograph¬ 
ically  and  illustratively,  together  with  the  un¬ 
usual  selection  of  ballads  and  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  make  this  a  good  purchase  for  libraries 
serving  folksong  enthusiasts  or  with  strong 
music  collections^’  g  15  >66  12Qw  [yA] 


SHEKERJIAN,  REGINA,  jt.  ed.  A  book  of 
ballads,  songs,  and  snatches.  See  Shekerjian, 
H. 


SHELDON,  PETER.  Greece.  210p  pi  maps 
$6.50  Hastings  house 

914.95  Greece,  Modern — Description  and 
travel — Guide  books.  Greece — Antiquities 

65-28787 

This  is  a  “survey  of  .  .  .  places  in  Greece 
which  the  intelligent  traveller  is  .  .  .  keen  to 
see  and  which,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  a 
holiday  of  average  length,  it  is  really  feasible 
for  him  to  visit.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[The  author]  starts  with  a  23-page  sum¬ 
mary  of  Greek  history  that  is  impeccable  as 
a  refresher  course  for  those  who  know  a  bit 
of  it  already,  but  is  liable  to  give  the  rest  an 
attack  of  indgestion.  .  .  .  [He  then  offers]  a 
brisk  summary  of  the.  local  history,  myths 
and  current  sights.  He  knows  Greece  well  ...  . 
[but]  he  falls  between  two  stools.  The  majority 
of  holiday-makers  .  .  .  will  goggle  at  all  that 
stuff  about  Leutychides  and  the  rest.  The 
minority,  who  want  to  see  modern  Greece  in 
the  context  of  the  old  one,  will  discard  his 
book  in  favour  of  a  really  thoroughgoing 
suide  M 

Economist  219:155  Ap  9  ’66  240w 


“[This  guide-book]  covers  more  of  the  post- 
classical  buildings  and  sites  than  do  others. 
This  virtue,  making  the  book  of  more  value 
to  the  traveler  ...  is  also  its  fault.  Too  much 
is  attempted,  despite  its  clear  and  colorful 
style.  .  .  .  3500  years  of  history  is  condensed 

into  34  pages,  of  which  more  than  half  cover 
the  events  of  the  past  150  years.  Many  of  the 
remaining  chapters  are  similarly  detailed,  con¬ 
fusing  the  reader  who  is  not  already  well 
acquainted  with  Greece  and  its  history.  There 
are  several  maps  of  towns  or  sections,  but 
none  of  all  of  Greece.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
the  actual  rather  than  the  vicarious  traveler.” 
R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:2491  My  15  '66  160w 


SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE.  The  Esdaile 
poems;  early  minor  poems  from  the  Esdaile 
notebook;  ed.  from  the  manuscripts  with  in- 
trod,  commentary  and  notes  by  Neville 
Rogers.  136p  $4.80  Oxford 

821  66-71041 

The  editor  of  the  new  Oxford  Shelley,  a  pro¬ 
jected  critical  edition  of  which  this  volume  is 
the  first  part  “announces  his  purpose  ‘to  pre¬ 
sent  a  text  of  the  poems  in  the  Esdaile  Note¬ 
book,  collated  with  other  relevant  manuscripts 
and  printed  sources.’  ”  (TDS) 


“[This  volume]  immediately  invites  compari¬ 
son  with  The  Esdaile  Notebook;  a  Volume  of 
Early  Poems  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  that  was 
edited  by  Kenneth  Neill  Cameron  [BRD  1964]. 

.  .  .  Essentially  The  Esdaile  Poems  establishes 
the  final  text  for  these  .  .  .  poems;  it  regularizes 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  collates 
the  text  with  earlier  printings  of  certain  poems, 
and  gives  consistency  to  typographical  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  Esdaile  Notebook  is  much  more  a 
transcript  of  the  manuscript,  retaining  numer¬ 
ous  inconsistencies  in  these  matters.  Both  Cam¬ 
eron  and  Rogers  carefully  note  variant  and  con¬ 
jectural  readings,  but  undoubtedly  students  of 
Shelley  will  prefer  The  Esdaile  Poems  as  the 
standard  text.  Rogers  rejects  from  the  canon 
of  Shelley’s  poems  two  that  Cameron  retains. 
There  are  also  some  variations  in  readings.  No 
graduate,  or  undergraduate  library  can  dispense 
with  Rogers’  authoritative  edition.” 

Choice  3:651  O  ’66  170w 
“[Dr.  K.  N.  Cameron’s]  work  was  an  ad¬ 
venture  and  an  exploration,  treating  the  poems 
biographically  and  geographically,  as  well  as 
politically,  historically  and  psychologically.  .  .  . 
Professor  Rogers’s  claim  to  have  edited  and 
presented  the  first  critical  text  is  admissible. 
...  [It  is]  a  scholarly  piece  of  textual  editing 
done  with  a  more  than  common  availability  of 
classical  guidance.” 

TLS  p616  J1  14  ’66  llOOw 


SHELTON,  ROBERT,  ed.  Bom  to  win.  See 
Guthrie,  W- 


SHEPARD.  ERNEST.  Ben  and  Brock;  written 
and  il.  by  Ernest  Shepard.  91p  $2.95  Double¬ 
day 

Badgers — Stories  66-10252 

The  illustrator  of  Kenneth  Grahame’s  The 
Wind  in  the  Willows  (BRD  1908)  and  A.  A. 
Milne's  Christopher  Robin  stories,  has  written 
a  “tale  of  contemporary  adventure  [with] 
buried  treasure,  ghosts,  an  atom-bomb  scare, 
a  beetle  who  plays  the  euphonium,  five 
smuggler-crab  villains  ...  [a]  badger  couple 

named  Brock  and  a  boy  hero,  Ben.’’  (Book 
Week)  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“The  drawing  has  much  of  Shepard’s  old 
charm  and  his  story  holds  us  to  the  end.  But 
once  there,  we  are  left  with  no  resonant 
echoes  in  the  corridors  of  the  imagination.” 
S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p29  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  180w 

“The  adventures  of  the  young  boy,  Ben,  and 
the  Brocks,  two  highly  individual  badgers,  may 
seem  a  little  contrived  to  some  6-10’s.  Others 
will  get  quiet  amusement  from  them.  And  the 
pictures  show  the  familiar  Shepard  skill  of 
embodying  human  characteristics  in  little 
animal  forms.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
80w 

“Too  many  fortuitous  happenings  keep  the 
plot  limping  along.  Line  drawings  in  Mr. 
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SHEPARD  ERNEST — Continued 
Shepard’s  usual  charming  style  are 
part  of  this  book.”  E.  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:2698  My  15  66 

Nat  R  18:422  My  3  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  A1  Hine 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39 
60w 

TLS  p503  Je  17  ’65  lOOw 


the  best 
80w 


My  8  ’66 


SHEPHERD,  WILLIAM  G.  Economic  per¬ 
formance  under  public  ownership;  Britisn 
fuel  and  power.  161p  il  maps  $5  Yale  univ. 


press 

380  Government  ownership.  Great  Britain- 
Economic  conditions  65-12540 

An  ‘‘analysis  of  the  economic  efficiency  of 
British  nationalized  industries:  coal,  electricity, 
and  gas.  Shepherd  examines  the  criteria  for 
measuring  efficiency  and  establishing  policy 
guidelines  for  public  corporations,  the  problem 
of  allocation  among  industries,  cross  sub¬ 
sidization,  and  investment  as  a  countercyclical 
measure.  He  concludes  that  ‘no  single  criterion 
■ — commercial,  marginal  cost,  or  social-— is  uni¬ 
versally  best  for  guiding  and  rating  allocation 
in  public  firms.  .  .  .  The  first  principle  for 
official  policy  is,  paradoxically,  to  seek  a  proper 
balance  among  all  social  policies,  for  which 
the  nationalized  industries  provide,  only  one 
alternative  means.’  ”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“A  brief  and  lucid  analysis  .  .  .  with  useful 
statistical  tables  and  bibliography,  suitable  for 
graduate  students  and  undergraduate  libraries 
with  course  offerings  on  comparative  economic 
systems,  industrial  economics,  or  government 
and  business.”  „ 

Choice  2:804  Ja  66  150w 
“If  we  are  to  grow  faster,  we  must  distribute 
our  investment  more  wisely  and  more  pro¬ 
ductively.  Professor  Shepherd — an  American 
economist — in  this  original  and  careful  study 
of  some  British  public  enterprises  challenges 
the  conventional  view  that  nationalised  in¬ 
dustries  are  wasteful  and  incompetent. 
Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  70:937  D  10  ’65  200w 


SHEPPERSON,  WILBER  S.  Emigration  &  dis¬ 
enchantment;  portraits  of  Englishmen  re¬ 
patriated  from  the  United  States.  211p  $4.95 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

325.2  British  in  the  U.S.  U.S.— Immigration 
and  emigration.  Great  Britain — Immigra¬ 
tion  and  emigration  65-11248 

This  book  "investigates  the  magnitude  and 
significance  of  the  British  return  movement  to 
1865,  exploring  the  personal  circumstances 
which  led  fifty  of  the  would-be  immigrants  to 
leave  the  United  States.  The  extent  to  which 
factors  such  as  climate,  politics,  slavery,  psy¬ 
chological  adjustment,  morals,  and  business 
contributed  to  their  leaving  are  evaluated.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Condon 

Am  Hist  R  71:564  Ja  ’66  390w 
“This  book  is  not  a  narrow  statistical  study, 
though  there  is  ample  documentation,  but  a 
readable  contribution  to  the  complicated  story 
of  American  settlement.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
the  undergraduate  shelf  on  immigration  (com¬ 
plements  such  books  as  Handlin’s  The  Up¬ 
rooted)  [BRD  1957].” 

Choice  2:820  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Erickson 

J  Am  Hist  52:849  Mr  ’66  900w 
“Professor  Shepperson  has  given  a  careful, 
impartial  account  of  a  topic  too  often  over¬ 
looked  in  the  standard  histories.  His  book 
should  be  welcomed  for  both  American  and 
British  history  collections.”  Norman  Horroclts 
Library  J  90:3285  Ag  ’65  190w 
“Dr.  Shepperson  .  .  .  suggests  that  [Britons] 
assimilated  less  easily  than  people  who  did 
not  speak  the  language,  share  the  same  reli¬ 
gious  or  political  ideas  or  have  marketable 
skills.  This  is  making  heavy  weather  of  the 
problem.  Because  they  had  far  less  to  learn 
than  most  emigrants  to  the  United  States  they 
had  less  psychological  capital  invested. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  on  a  minor  aspect 
of  an  important  subject.  There  is  too  much 
credulity  about  British  pedigrees  and  an  ob¬ 


scure  allusion  to  the  ideology  of  the  Chetniks, 
but  for  what  he  has  given  us  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  while  waiting  for  a  more  substantial 

mea1'  T l  s  nM  .Ta.  27  ’66  480w 


SHERBURNE,  ZOA.  Girl  in  the  mirror.  190p 
$3.50  Morrow 

66-14750 

“Ruth  Ann  is  fat  and  antisocial  because  of 
her  size:  she  clings  jealously  to  her  widower 
father.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  news  of  ms 
marriage  plans  causes  Ruth  Ann  deep  anguish. 
Her  preliminary  antipathy  to  Tracy  is  grad¬ 
ually  replaced  by  a  grudging  acceptance  through 
Tracv’s  patience  and  understanding.  By  the 
time  Ruth  Ann  has  come  to  terms  with  her¬ 
self,  the  situation  has  altered  once  more,  and 
the  girl  has  to  grow  up  fast  with  Tracy  as 
her  one  parent.  .  .  .  Ages  eleven  to  fourteen.” 
(America) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 
America  115:553  N  5 


’66  50w 


“Here  is  an  adroitly  devised  plot,  suspense, 
and  psychological  aspects  skillfully  mingled  to 
make  a  tale  of  courage  and  integrity.” 

Best  Sell  26:296  N  1  ‘66  7Uw 


“The  events  unfold  in  a  vacuum,  for  we  are 
given  no  feeling  of  who  these  people  are. 
where  and  how  they  live.  The  setting  is  sub¬ 
urban,  colorless,  hermetic,  as  stifling  perhaps 
as  the  life  of  an  unhappy  young  girl  obsessed 
with  her  own  physical  ugliness.  The  details  of 
dieting  and  of  meals,  their  anticipation,  prep¬ 
aration,  and  consumption  are  insistent  and 
tedious,  though  appropriately  so  in  this  con¬ 
text.  but  the  dullness  of  the  book  is  due  more 
to  a  lack-lustre  quality  in  its  characters  than 
to  any  deficiency  in  plot  or  development.” 
Deirdre  Wulf 

Book  Week  p!2  O  23  ’66  230w  (YA1 


Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  ’66 

70w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Guiney 

Library  J  91:5765  N  15  ’66  90w 


“Her  father’s  interest  in  a  slim,  graceful 
young  nurse  drives  Ruth  Ann  into  fits  of 
depression — and  fits  of  eating.  .  .  .  Tragic 
events  .  .  .  force  Ruth  to  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  life,  and  to  realize  that  her  future 
is  in  her  own  hands.  Zoa  Sherburne’s  poignant 
picture  of  a  girl  who  has  retreated  from  reality 
is  well  drawn,  although  Ruth  Ann  sometimes 
tends  to  be  a  parlor  analyst,  and  at  other 
times  is  incredibly  naive.”  J.  L.  Sher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p2U  N  6  ’66  18l)W 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:61  O  22  ’66  70w 


SHERI F,  CAROLYN  W.  Attitude  and  attitude 
change;  the  social  judgment-involvement  ap¬ 
proach  [by]  Carolyn  W.  Sherif,  Muzafer 
Sherif  and  Roger  E.  Nebergall  [a  publication 
of  the  Institute  of  group  relations,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma],  264p  $8.25  Saunders 

157  Attitude  (Psychology)  65-10294 

“An  extension  of  Sherif  and  Hovland’s  Social 
Judgment  (1961).  which  initiated  and  outlined 
the  ‘assimilation-contrast  model’  of  attitude 
change.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


[This]  book’s  usefulness  is  not  due  to  any 
new  theoretical  concepts.  .  .  .  Rather,  the 
c2ntTitlut-i9n  lies.  in  Putting  meat  on  the  bones 
of  the  theoretical  .skeleton.  In  addition  to 
previous'v  published  research,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  unpublished  data  .  .  . 
much  of  which  was  explicitly  designed  to  pursue 
leads  from  the  1961  book.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
shortcomings  of  traditional  research  in  the 
attitude  area  is  the  excessive  preoccupation 
with  changing  a  response  on  an  isolated  (and 
apparently  randomly  selected)  issue  in  the 
laboratory  at  the  expense  of  research  on  the 
nature  of  attitudes.  In  the  absenre  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  theoretical  formulation  of  attitudes— 
one  that  conceptualizes  attitudes  in  relation 
to  the  self-role  system — a  continuation  of  ener- 
pcetic  empirical  research,  is  likely  to  produce 
progress  more  illusory  than  real.  To  their 
credit,  the  authors  of  this  book  do  attempt  to 
conceptualize  attitudes  and  attitude  chanfe  in 

ciples  ”  fya  L,^Alfenet  '3roa<^  theoretical  prin- 
Am  Soc  R  31 : 283  Ap  ’66  650w 
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“These  studies  are  well  executed  and  reflect 
the  authors’  competence  in  the  area.  The  'as¬ 
similation-contrast  model’  is  a  new  approach 
to  attitude  change.  It  appears  sound  and  firmly 
grounded  in  experimental  results^.  •  .  .  .  The 
volume  was  designed  for  researchers,  in  attitude 
change  and  graduate  students  in  social  psychol¬ 
ogy.  However,  it  is  also  suitable  for  under¬ 
graduate  term  papers,  theses,  etc.  Its  refer¬ 
ences  are  complete  and  up-to-date.  In  general, 
the  book  would  be  an  essential  addition  to 
libraries  which  attempt  to  be  complete  in  the 
area  of  attitudes  and  attitude  change.” 

Choice  2:912  F  ’66  190w 


SHERLOCK,  PHILIP.  West  Indian  folk-tales; 
retold  by  Philip  Sherlock:  il.  by  John  Kiddell- 
Monroe.  151p  $4  Walck,  H.Z. 

398.2  Folklore — West  Indies — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-10987 

“Some  of  the  more  serious  of  the  .  .  .  [tales] 
stem  from  the  mythology  of  the  Caribs.  The 
lively  ones  feature  Anansi  the  tricky  spider 
brought  to  the  islands  by  African  slaves.  .  .  . 
Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  30w 

“[These  talesl  are  told  with  simplicity  and 
humor.  .  .  .  Joan  Kiddell-Monroe’s  skillful  il¬ 
lustrations  match  the  tales  perfectly.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5 
’66  60w 

“The  Jamaican  scholar  who  with  brilliant 
success  a  dozen  years  ago  compiled  Anansi 
the  Spider  Man  [BRD  19541  now  offers  a  second 
well-told  collection.  .  .  .  Although  these  how 
and  why  myths  have  less  general  appeal  than 
the  humorous  trickster  tales  about  the  schem¬ 
ing  Anansi,  tiger,  rabbit,  and  the  others,  it  is 
useful  and  interesting  to  have  them  together 
here,  especially  since  we  have  so  little  of  Latin 
American  Indian  lore  available.  Joan  Kiddell- 
Monroe’s  elegantly  stylized,  vigorous  drawings 
.  .  .  suit  the  more  scholarly  audience  for  these 
tellings  while  Marciia  Brown’s  humorous,  lively 
sketches  for  the  earlier  book  enhance  its  in¬ 
terest  for  younger  readers.  Storytellers,  as 
well  as  children,  will  more  readily  turn  to  the 
earlier  Anansi  collection.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:432  Ag  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Shaw 

Library  J  91:3538  J1  ’66  7Cw 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p41  My  8  ’66 
50w 

“What  one  can  reasonably  expect  of  authors 
who  handle  folkloric  material  is  that  their 
retellings  be  natural  and  unselfconscious:  that 
they  have  total  immediacy;  and  that  they  pre¬ 
serve  that  sense  of  fear  and  marvel  which 
pervades  all  folklore.  All  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  [this  book],  .  .  .  Humorous  in  a 
quiet  wav.  and  here  retold  with  dignity  and 
style,  this  beautiful  collection  is  an  exciting 
addition  to  the  Oxford  Myths  and  Legends 
series.  Joan  Kiddell-Monroe’s  illustrations  are 
surprisingly  disappointing.” 

TLS  p429  My  19  ’66  280w 


SHERMAN,  D.  ,R.  Brothers  of  the  sea.  247p 

$4.95  Little 

66-20806 

This  "is  at  once  a  happy  and  a  sad  tale,  of 
lame  Paul  Mistral,  adopted  son  of  a  Creole 
fisherman  (Seychelles  Islands).  The  happiness 
is  apparent  in  the  boy’s  enjoyment  in  living 
and  in  his,  the  girl’s,  and  the  dolphin’s  plea¬ 
sure  together.  The  sadness  is  more  sudden, 
when  Paul,  to  save  their  house,  agrees  to  help 
kill  his  flippered  friend,  but  a  last-moment 
rebellion  costs  him  his  own  life.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  beautifully  written  and  moving 
story  of  a  boy’s  conflicting  loyalties,  a  story 
that  captivates  the  reader  by  its  very  simplic¬ 
ity.  The  author’s  pen  is  so-  visual  that  one 
finds  himself  hanging  on  tightly  as  he  flies 
through  the  wa,ter  astride  the  dolphin.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  ultimate  merit  of  the  book:  the 
reader  becomes  completely  involved  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  as  believable  as  they  are 
vividlv  portrayed.”  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  26:285  N  1  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  bv  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:4977  O  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 
“There  are  two  basic  plots  here.  One  tells 
of  the  love  of  a  human  and  non-human  (a 
dolphin) ;  the  other  is  the  age-old  tale  of 


the  first  pangs  of  sexual  awareness,  in  this 
case  between  a  15-year-old  boy  and  a  13-year- 
old  girl.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sherman  [author  of  Old  Mali 
and  the  Boy)  [BRD  19641  has  again  interpreted 
youth  at  a  time  of  decision."  .  . 

Library  J  91:5271  O  15  ’66  160w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  25  ’66  llOw 
“This  is  a  tale  which  tries  for  tragic  effects 
with  insufficient  resources.  .  .  .  Paul,  pulled 
two  ways,  whistles  [his  pet]  close  enough  to  the 
pirogue’s  side  to  receive  his  father’s  harpoon, 
and  then  at  the  last  moment,  interposes  his 
own  body  and  dies  for  his  dolphin.  (The  au¬ 
thor]  has  not  been  able  to  give  his  book 
enough  depth  and  developing  impetus  to  sup¬ 
port  a  climax  of  this  sort.  But  there  are  fas¬ 
cinating  things  in  it  all  the  same.” 

TLS  p922  O  8  ’66  310w 


SHERRARD  PHILIP,  ed.  The  pursuit  of 
Greece:  an  anthology;  phot,  by  Dimitri.  291p 
$8.95  Walker  &  co. 

914.9508  Greece — Description  and  travel 

66-17223 

The  author  “has  compiled  an  anthology  of 
short  pieces  from  Homer  to  Rex  Warner  and 
George  Seferis.”  (Library  J)  List  of  sources. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Scranton 

Class  World  58:193  Mr  ’65  200w 
Economist  211:1379  Je  20  ’64  270w 


“The  selection  is  excellent  and  is  arranged 
like  a  travelog  from  Corfu  to  Crete.  But  the 
book  will  have  more  appeal  for  the  avowed 
Grae.cophile  than  for  the  sometime  Hellenist 
who  is  satisfied  only  with  descriptions  and 
photographs  of  the  Acropolis  and  Delphi.  An 
appendix  identifies  the  133  selections,  but  the 
33  photographs  of  modern  Greece  are  nowhere 
titled.  Recommended  for  the  very  large  library 
or  the  public  library  serving  a  Greek  commun¬ 
ity.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:3942  S  1  ’66  180w 


“The  fifth  century  does  not  hog  the  lime¬ 
light.  Homeric  and  Balkan  Greece  are  juxta¬ 
posed,  their  similarities  stressed  by  a  series 
of  dramatic  photographs.  Modern  folk-song 
precedes  Flaubert.  Porphyry  neighbours  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  piece  by  Henry  Miller.”  D.  A.  N. 
Jones 

New  Statesman  67:961  Je  19  ’64  40w 


“[This]  wide-ranging  anthology  has  its  na¬ 
tural  centre  of  gravity  on  Mt.  Athos  rather 
than  the  Acropolis:  its  emphasis  is  on  the 
spiritual  distillation  of  character  and  landscape. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Sherrard  has  a  solemn  (not  to  say 
mystical)  flavour  about  him:  the  sprightly  wit 
of  his  preface  does  not  penetrate  into  the  text, 
where  poets  and  visionaries  .  .  .  draw  their 
intense,  mescalinate  landscapes,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Holy  Mountain  is  never  far 
away.  If  Mr.  Sherrard  does  not  exactly  look 
for  an  apocalypse  under  every  bush,  his  overall 
picture  of  Greece  is,  in  one  special  sense,  no 
less  unreal  than  the  one  he  so  rightly  objects 
to:  it  tends  towards  epiphanies.  .  .  .  No  ac¬ 
cident,  one  feels,  that  lie  refrains  from  quoting 
Cavafy.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p918  O  8  ’64  500w 


SHERRY,  NORMAN.  Conrad’s  Eastern  world. 
340p  pi  maps  $9.50  Cambridge 
823  Conrad,  Joseph  66-11282 

The  author  aims  to  establish  “the  extent  of 
Conrad’s  acquaintance  with  the  East,  .  .  to 
show  what  Conrad  made  of  his  experiences: 
and  .  .  .  [also  to  determine  how  these  were) 
supplemented  from  other  sources.  .  .  .  The  gen¬ 
eral  point  established  in  the  hook  is  that 
Conrad  began  with  real  scenes,  real  people, 
real  events;  he  could  not,  as  he  said,  imagine 
a  ‘really  convincing  lie.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendixes  include  excerpts  from  contemporary 
letters  and  further  detail  on  incidents  described 
in  the  text.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“With  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the 
scene  (he  is  leoturer  in  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Singapore,  and  Singapore  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Guardian)  Mr.  Sherry  has  tapped 
all  sources;  newspapers,  shipping  records,  and 
personal  reminiscences  from  Singapore  to 
Sydney,  and  he  has  turned  up  a  pile  of  new 
information,  in  a  number  of  cases  expanding 
and  correcting  the  work  of  previous  scholars. 
.  .  .  Recommended  as  essential  for  all  Conrad 
collections.”  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:3434  J1  ’66  140w 
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SHERRY,  NORMAN— Continued 

“Mr.  Sherry’s  industry  is  prodigious.  The 
first  merit  of  his  excellent  book  is  that  on 
many  issues  it  puts  an  end  to  speculation.  .  .  . 
[However  he]  argues  that  for  Conrad  ‘truth  is 
fact.’  .  .  .  He  invented,  Mr.  Sherry  implies, 
little  or  nothing.  But  the  trouble  is  that  facts, 
once  apprehended,  must  be  arranged,  then 
turned  into  words.  ...  A  novelist  who  is  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so  will  find  exhilaration  in  getting 
his  facts  right,  but  Conrad  is  not  a  novelist  of 
that  faith.  He  took  pains  to  get  his  facts  right, 
as  Mr.  Sherry  proves,  but  he  was  unable  to 
trust  them,  right  or  wrong.  .  .  .  When  Conrad 
spoke  of  the  ‘grim  silence  of  fact’,  this  is,  I 
think,  what  he  meant:  that  facts  keep  their 
own  counsel  and,  even  when  they  are  told  to 
stand  in  line,  they  stand  silently.’’  Denis 
Donoghue 

New  Statesman  72:291  Ag  26  ’66  750w 
TLS  p993  N  3  '66  1600w 
“[Norman  Sherry]  has  made  remarkable  con¬ 
tributions  to  an  understanding  of  five  of  the 
Eastern  novels.  .  .  .  Careful  analytic  focus  and 
professional  scholarship  make  [this  work]  suc¬ 
cessful.”  Ian  Watt 

Va  Q  R  42:644  autumn  ’66  800w 


SHINNIE,  MARGARET.  Ancient  African  king¬ 
doms.  126p  il  maps  $4.95  St  Martins 
913.6  Africa — History.  Africa — Antiquities. 
Africa — Civilization  65-18634 

This  “book  combines  the  work  of  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  historian  to  present  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  various  states  in  Africa  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  .  .  .  After  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  about  the  problems  of  African 
history  and  the  early  development  of  man  in 
that  continent,  the  author  deals  with  Kush; 
Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai;  Kanem-Bornu;  the 
Forest  States;  the  Lands  of  the  Zanj;  and  the 
Citadel  of  Zimbabwe.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Here  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  a 
study  of  the  cultures  of  ancient  Africa.  .  .  . 
[It  is]  particularly  important  for  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  student  to  understand 
the  sophistication  of  many  of  these  ancient 
peoples.” 

Best  Sell  25:216  Ag  15  ’65  90w  [YA] 
“This  popular  book  ...  is  well  written  and, 
although  brief,  authoritative.  The  numerous 
line  drawings  and  photographs  are  excellent. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  recommended  for  an  under¬ 
graduate  library,  particularly  one  lacking  gen¬ 
eral  coverage  of  the  native  peoples  of  Africa.” 

Choice  2:808  Ja  ’66  140w 


SHIPTON,  ERIC.  Mountain  conquest.  See  Hori¬ 
zon  magazine 


SHIRES,  HENRY  M.  The  eschatology  of  Paul 
in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship.  287p  $6.95 
Westminster  press 

236  Bible.  N.T.  Epistles.  Eschatology.  Paul, 
Saint  66-10339 

The  author  is  professor  of  New  Testament, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Here  he  “attempts  to  determine 
the  concepts  and  beliefs  which  constitute  the 
core  of  Pauline  eschatology  and  then  to  relate 
it  to  our  day.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Gen¬ 
eral  index.  Index  of  Bible  passages. 


“Professor  Shires  presents  an  ambitious  and 
detailed  survey  of  the  Pauline  view  of  ‘last 
things’  and  an  admirable  summary  of  what 
this  view  means  now.” 

Christian  Century  83:337  Mr  16  ’66  30w 
“The  bibliography  adds  usefulness  to  this 
book.  Libraries  should  consider  its  purchase.” 
Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:1429  Mr  15  ’66  140w 


SHIRK,  GEORGE  H.  Oklahoma  place  names. 
233p  $4.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 


917.66  Names,  Geographical 


65-14803 


This  is  a  list  “of  place  names  in  the  state  of 
Oklahoma,  with  short  descriptive  comments 
about  each  name.  ...  In  a  ‘Foreword,’  Muriel 
H.  Wright,  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society 


explains  the  origin  of  the  name  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Shirk,  in  his  ‘Introduction,’  says  that  The 
entire  panorama  of  Oklahoma  history  is  re¬ 
flected  in  its  place  names.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“The  compiler  has  provided  precise  and 
factual  annotations  for  each  of  3.500  names 
listed 

‘  J  Am  Hist  52:883  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  very  good  directory.  ...  .  All 
Oklahomans  will  be  interested  in  this  book. 
Some  general  libraries  of  large  size  should 
contain  it.”  D.  O.  Kelley 

Library  J  90:4058  O  1  ’65  lOOw 


SHK LOVSKI I,  I.  S.  Intelligent  life  in  the 
universe  [by]  I.  S.  Shklovskii  [and]  Carl 
Sagan;  authorized  tr.  by  Paula  Fern.  609p  il 
col  il  $8.95  Holden-Day 
523.1  Plurality  of  worlds.  Astronomy.  In¬ 
terstellar  communication  64-18404 

In  1963  “I.  S.  Shklovskii.  who  is  at  the 
Sternberg  Astronomical  Institute,  published  a 
book  in  Russian  on  the  subject  of  extra¬ 
terrestrial  life  [Vselennaia,  Zhizn,  Razum].  The 
English  translation  of  this  became  the  basis 
for  the  present  joint  work.  Dr.  Sagan  of 
Harvard  University  extended  and  annotated  the 
original  Shklovskii  material  [with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  its  author].  He  also  added  substantial 
material  of  his  own  [incorporating  his  additions 
into  the  text  within  a  pair  of  deltas].” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexes  of  subjects  and  of  names. 


“Among  modern  scientists,  there  is  a  deeply 
held  faith  that  neither  mankind  nor  its  planet 
is  unique  in  the  universe.  .  .  .  This  fascinating 
book  gives  the  reasons  for  this  faith.  ...  It 
shows  how  far  scientists  can  justify  that  faith 
by  solid  evidence  and  explores  the  speculations 
that  go  beyond  what  is  known.  It  shows  why 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  space  travelers 
from  other  worlds  may  have  visited  earth  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  billions  of  years  of 
its  evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
brief  for  the  notion  that  so  called  ‘flying 
saucers’  are  alien  spaceships.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  an  interesting  example  of  cooperation  through 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Its  two  authors  .  .  .  did 
not  meet.  Yet  their  joint  product  has  co¬ 
herence  and  a  smoothly  flowing  style.  .  .  .  The 
result  of  all  this  is  an  informative  and  en¬ 
tertaining  dialogue  between  the  authors  that 
enhances  the  straight  exposition  of  the  book.” 
R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  16  ’66 

470w 

“This  is  an  unusual  book  in  itself,  but  the 
collaboration  of  a  famous  Russian  astronomer 
and  a  leading  American  space  scientist  makes 
it  more  so.  .  .  .  It  is  a  popular  rendition  of  a 
subject  that  has  interested  the  informed  lay¬ 
man  as  well  as  the  technical  community  for 
centuries.  Material  which  had  previously  been 
available  only  in  technical  journals  and  not 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  appears  in 
this  informative  book.  Detailed  discussions  of 
interstellar  contact  are  acknowledgedly  specula¬ 
tive.  _  The  many  illustrations  aid  the  reader 
in  his  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
text.”  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  91:3749  Ag  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Morrison 

Science  153  :1628  S  30  *66  850w 

“[This]  is  a  lighthearted,  wide-ranging  and 
penetrating  book.  .  .  .  The  first  portion  is  an 
outline  of  the  facts  relevant  to  an  estimate 
that  our  galaxy  holds  hundreds  of  millions  of 
earthlike  planets,  near  sunlike  stars.  The 
second  section  outlines  the  circumstances  that 
might  surround  the  origin  and  evolution  of  life 
SJT  Par-tlhs.-  .The  Anal  section  discusses 

the  rise  of  civilization,  definable  as  the  ability 
somehow  to  signal  across  the  vacant  inter¬ 
stellar  spaces.  .  .  Some  of  the  statistical 

arguments  m  this  section  are  presented  so 
well,  and  require  so  little  technical  mathe- 
wfi1aCaLrba+w.^°iUnd’  Athat  they  Should  open  such 
°f  thinking  to  many  nonmathematical 
readers..  .  .  [Here]  you  have  a  most  readable 
and  quite  complete  example  of  the  new  genre 
of  this  protoscience,  so  close  to  the  edge  of 
fiction  and  yet  so  plainly  potential  fact  ” 

Sci  Am  215:144  O  ’66  550w 


SHNEOUR,  ELI E  A. 

earth.  See  Moffat, 


jt. 


auth.  Life  beyond  the 
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SHONFIELD,  ANDREW.  Modern  capitalism; 
the  changing  balance  of  public  and  private 
power;  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  inst.  of  int.  affairs.  456p  $10.60;  pa 
$4.50  Oxford 

330.9  Economic  conditions.  Economic  policy. 

Capitalism  '  65-28179 

“This  is  a  survey  of  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  capitalist  system  in  the  West 
since  the  1930s.  The  author  describes  the 
various  political  and  economic  impulses  which 
have  shaped  the  policies  of  the  major  Western 
countries  in  the  twenty  years  following  the 
Second  World  War.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap- 
pendixes.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Asher  Bans 

Am  Scholar  35:785  autumn  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Corson 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:225  S  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  G.  J.  Stigler 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  10  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:151  Ap  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Nenneman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  12  ’66 
320w 

Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Nossiter 

Commentary  41:95  Je  ’66  1450w 
“This  is  a  brilliant  essay  in  comparative 
economic  government.  .  .  .  The  more  is  the 
pity  that  the  shape  of  the  book — at  once  too 
vast  a  canvas  to  be  easily  assimilated,  and 
yet  too  short  for  the  arguments  about  each 
individual  country  to  be  fully  followed  through 
— makes  it,  despite  Mr  Shonfield’ s  enviably 
easy  style,  an  unexpectedly  difficult  volume 
to  read.” 

Economist  217:511  O  30  ’65  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 

Encounter  26:73  My  ’66  2300w 
“  ‘Modern  capitalism’  turns  out  to  be  .  .  . 
[the  author’s]  phrase  for  centrally  administered 
capitalism.  .  .  .  Shoniield  moves  blithely  for¬ 
ward,  building  up  his  special  pleading  on  the 
point  that  modem  capitalism  is  successful  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  controlled  by  central 
government.  This  is  either  a  piece  of  frivolous 
word-play,  or  a  wilful  misunderstanding  of 
reality  by  an  ideological  addict.  .  .  .  The  West 
is  moving  into  a  post-socialist,  proto-fascist 
age.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  better  proof  of 
such  an  assertation  than  that  a  dogmatic 
Liberal  like  Mr.  Shonfield  should  give  his  reck¬ 
less  acquiescence  in  the  Nazification  of  West¬ 
ern  government — no  doubt,  on  the  sentimental 
hope  that  it  is  all  in  a  good  cause.” 

Nat  R  18:169  F  22  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Nathaniel  McKitterick 

New  Repub  154:32  F  5  ’66  llOOw 

“Shonfield’s  reasoning  is  not  fundamentally 
loose  or  fallacious.  .  .  .  [However]  where  this 
reviewer's  knowledge  overlaps  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s.  the  book  sometimes  seems  thin  and 
ill- supported.  .  .  .  What  Shonfield  has  done  is 
to  provide  a  huge  check- list  of  methods  of 
state  intervention  in  different  countries,  with 
an  accompanying  commentary.  This  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  achievement,  but  it  is  only  a  begin¬ 
ning.”  Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  71:168  F  4  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:23  Mr  31  ’66  3300w 


“An  absolutely  essential  study  of  contem¬ 
porary  capitalism  in  the  Western  world.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  the  first  major  attempt  by  a  trained 
economist,  experienced  journalist  and  practicing 
specialist  in  international  affairs  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  complex  changes  in  relations 
between  private  and  public  economic  power,  be¬ 
tween  unions  and  corporations  and  central 
governments,  which  have  dominated  economic 
policy  in  the  last  two  decades.  .  .  .  Shonfield 
offers  plausible  interpretations  of  .  .  .  European 
dynamism  and  the  persistent  growth  failures  of 
the  American  economy.  .  .  .  Subtle  analysis  of 
the  reciprocal  influences  of  national  history, 
national  attitudes  and  the  locus  of  economic 
power  makes  all  the  more  powerful  the  major 
conclusions  that  he  draws  from  his  carefully 
marshaled  evidence. ’ ’  Robert  Lekachman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  16  ’66  600w 


“A  profound  and  prolonged  analysis  of  mod¬ 
em  capitalism  requires  an  analytical  sweep 
which  the  author  does  not  demonstrate.  .  .  . 
Occasionally  his  grasp  of  economics  slips.  .  .  . 
[He  has]  ignored  the  fact  that  international 
trade  debits  and  surpluses  have  to  add  up  to 
zero.  He  also  disregards  the  important  element 
of  capital  flow  between  nations.  ...  Mr  Shon¬ 
field  is  concerned  to  show  that  state  initiatives 


in  almost  any  field  are  compatible  with  leaving 
the  bulk  of  industry  in  private  ownership  and 
it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  examples  that 
he  cites  prove  this.  .  .  .  He  also  deals  fully 
with  tile  problem  of  the  relative  importance  of 
state  and  corporate  power.  .  .  .  The  most  re¬ 
markable  chapters  .  .  .  are  the  analyses  of 
German  and  American  policies.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shon¬ 
field  has  dealt  admirably  with  a  comparatively 
limited  range  of  topics.” 

TLS  p226  Mr  17  ’66  3200w 


SHORT,  JAMES  F,  Group  process  and  gang 

delinquency  [by]  James  F.  Short,  Jr.,  and 
Fred  L.  Strodtbeck.  294p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  press 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency  65-14434 

‘‘A  compilation  of  the  completed  papers  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  five-year  study  of  delinquent 
gangs  in  Chicago  which  utilized  detached  street 
workers  as  interviewers  and  informants.  The 
contents  include  a  theoretical  statement,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  research  design,  a  discussion  of 
implications  of  tire  data  and  its  relevance  to 
delinquency  theories,  an  analysis  of  the  boys’ 
self-conceptions  in  the  contexts  of  their  groups, 
etc.  The  point  of  view  is  based  on  Cohen’s 
theory  of  subcultural  delinquency.  .  .  .  The 
hypothesis  is  that  lower-class  membership  or 
being  disadvantaged  relative  to  others  higher 
in  the  social  order  is  most  important  in  the 
production  of  gang  delinquency.  With  few 
exceptions,  most  of  the  chapters  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  sociological  journals.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Glaser 

Am  J  Soc  72:222  S  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Bordua 

Am  Soc  R  31:139  F  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  England 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:220  My  ’66  500w 
“Of  high  quality,  [this  book]  is  essential 
for  professionals  and  suitable  for  upper  level 
undergraduate  courses  and  graduate  courses  as 
outside  reading.  The  index  is  adequate.” 

Choice  2:915  F  ’66  220w 
Christian  Century  82:839  Je  30  ’65  20w 
“The  generous  number  of  quotations  from 
the  young  people  reveal  how  they  see  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  and  the  chapter  which  deals 
with  their  opinions  of  family  relationships  is 
particularly  illuminating.  Comparing  the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  study  with  other  well-known 
surveys  written  in  past  years,  the  editors  con¬ 
clude  that  gangs  have  changed.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but,  in  this  project,  gang 
leaders  were  paid  to  be  ‘consultants’;  there¬ 
fore  the  findings  probably  have  more  depth. 
Sociological  jargon  abounds  here,  but  the 
tables  are  clear  and  well  drawn  and  the  field 
workers  in  their  testimony  show  understand¬ 
ing,  and  even  sympathy.  Although  of  particular 
use  to  graduate  students  and  sociologists,  this 
is  an  important  work  which  should  be  widely 
bought  by  college  and  public  libraries.”  E.  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  90:2155  My  1  ’65  210w 


SHOVER,  JOHN  L.  Combelt  rebellion;  the 
Farmer’s  holiday  association.  239p  il  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

338.1  National  Farmers’  Holiday  Association. 

U.S.— Politics  and  government- — 1939-1945. 

Communism — U.  S.  Agriculture — Societies 

65-11738 

“This  book  .  .  .  describes  the  social  basis 
of  the  movement  among  the  relatively  prosper¬ 
ous  corn-hog  and  dairy  farmers  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  falling 
prices  and  fixed  debts.  [It]  depicts  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Farmers’  Holiday  Association 
with  its  program  of  raising  prices  by  with¬ 
holding  crops  from  market;  shows  how  this 
effort  degenerated  into  violent  direct  action; 
and  illuminates  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  take  over  control  of  the 
farmers’  protest  movement”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  C.  Fite 

Am  Hist  R  72:328  O  ’66  450w 


“A  most  important  and  significant  area  of 
our  Depression  history.  .  .  .  [This  agrarian 
group]  threatened  to  withhold  farm  products 
from  markets.  They  demanded  a  guaranteed 
cost-of-production  price  for  farm  products, 
moratoriums  on  mortgage  foreclosures,  and 
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SHOVER,  J.  L. — Continued 

currency  inflation.  .  .  .  Many  types  of  people 
attempted  to  hitch  their  star  to  it.  .  .  .  Shover 
is  at  his  best  when  he  covers  the  Reverend 
Charles  E.  Coughlin  and  the  Lemke  third-party 
move.  .  .  .  [The]  bibliography  covers  all  the 
current  primary  sources  that  are,  available. 
[The]  footnotes  are  as  enlightening,  in  most 
instances,  as  is  the  text.”  J.  J.  Flynn 

Ann  Am,  Acad  367:182  S  ’66  450w 
“When  the  New  Deal  farm  legislation  under¬ 
cut  the  basis  of  mass  support  for  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  Farmers’  Holiday  Association  rapidly 
disintegrated  under  the  pressure  of  competing 
political  factions.  Based  upon  exhaustive  news¬ 
paper  research,  interviews  with  surviving  of¬ 
ficers  and  participants,  and  hitherto  unavailable 
manuscript  sources — including  the  papers  of  As¬ 
sociation  president  Milo  Reno  and  the  flies  of 
the  Communist-front  Farmers’  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Action,  Shover’s  book  is  a  model 
monograph  invaluable  for  all  students  of  the 
Depression  and  New  Deal.” 

Choice  3:453  J1  ’66  220w 
“By  the  1930s  the  cornbelt  was  ripe  for  rebel¬ 
lion.  .  .  .  [The  author]  characterizes  the  move¬ 
ment  not  as  a  well-organized  effort  to  remedy 
farm  ills  but  as  a  spontaneous  rebellion  against 
hard  times.  .  .  .  [His]  diligent  search  for  mate¬ 
rial  uncovered  the  files  of  the  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Action,  a  Communist 
front  organization  which  attempted  to  infiltrate 
and  control  the  Farmers’  Holiday  Association. 
.  .  .  [He  points  out]  that  historians  have 

neglected  this  phase  of  rural  discontent.  .  .  . 
In  his  analysis  of  Milo  Reno,  .  .  .  leader  of 
the  Farmers’  Holiday  Association  ....  who 
made  political  dissent  his  profession,  .  .  .  and 
became  a  demagogue,  the  author  demonstrates 
a  brilliant  sense  for  character  analysis.  ...  A 
well-done  piece  of  research  and  writing.”  D.  J. 
Tweton 

J  Am  Hist  53:381  'S  ’66  490w 


larged  version  of  a  series  of  lectures  presented 
before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
New  York  City  during  April  1965. 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Stock 

Library  J  91:2072  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
“The  first  chapter,  ‘Retrospect,’  tries  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  relevant  factors  in  Soviet- American 
relations  since  1945.  but  merely  proves  distract¬ 
ing  because  no  recognizable  position  is  stated. 
The  platitudes  of  the  literature  are  in  tandem 
with  absurdities.  .  .  .  Shulman  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  past  incomprehensible.  .  .  . 
[The]  book  has  its  uses,  however.  I  know  of 
no  easier  way  to  obtain  access  to  the  mind 
of  Liberal  man  than  to  read  Beyond  the  Cold 
War.  It  is,  in  my  view,  much  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  recent  State  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage.  The  primitivism  of  Babeuf  comes  through 
in  a  much  more  sophisticated  way  in  Shulman 
than  in  LBJ.”  Pyrrho 

Nat  R  18:274  Mr  22  ’66  llOOw 


“In  his  analysis  [the  author]  takes  pains  to 
advance  his  arguments  with  impartiality,  often 
offering  his  conclusions  by  implication  rather 
than  spelling  them  out.  Plis  cautious  formula¬ 
tions  are  those  of  a  man  who  is  well  aware 
of  the  fierce  reactions  to  any  disparagement 
of  popular  notions.  ...  In  reviewing  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  contributed  to  overcoming  initial 
passions  on  both  sides  and  permitted  reason 
to  prevail  over  fear,  dogmatism,  and  the  erod¬ 
ing  power  of  slogans,  Dr.  Shulman  shows  per¬ 
spicacity  and  psychological  insight.  .  .  .  He 
detects  in  the  evolution  of  the  Cold  War  an 
increasing  sensitivity  to  the  process  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  external  environment  which  is  often 
overlooked  in  the  study  of  Soviet  policy.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Shulman  climaxes  his  eloquent  and  thought¬ 
ful  book  with  the  serious  appeal  that  the 
West  should  not  range  itself  through  ignorance 
against  the  forces  of  change.”  W.  J.  Thorbecke 
Sat  R  49:39  Ja  22  ’66  750w 


SHRIMSLEY,  ANTHONY.  The  first  hundred 
days  of  Harold  Wilson.  162p  $4.95  Praeger 
942.085  Wilson,  Harold.  Great  Britain — 
Politics  and  government — 1945-  65-24364 

“During  [his]  campaign,  Harold  Wilson  had 
promised  the  British  ‘one  hundred  days  of 
dynamic  action.’  .  .  .  [This  book  describes 

that  period  in  which  the  government  was] 
weakened  by  the  narrowest  Parliamentary  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  century — a  bare  five  votes — and 
menaced  by  the  implications  of  China’s  nuclear 
blast,  Khrushchev’s  fall,  an  economic  crisis 
at  home,  and  the  defeat  of  Foreign  Secretary 
Gordon  Walker  in  an  important  by-election.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendix  lists  the  members 
of  the  Wilson  government.  Index. 


“Shrimsley,  a  London  political  correspondent, 
has  turned  out  a  journalistic  account  of  the 
Labour  Party’s  initial  period  of  power.  .  .  . 
Since  it  is  written  with  obvious  sympathy  for 
Wilson  and  the  Labourites  and  without  the 
perspective  of  either  time  or  space,  the  book 
is  rather  superficial.  .  .  .  But  it  is  actually 
an  expanded  article  of  the  type  found  in  the 
better  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.  Within 
this  context,  it  is  a  satisfactory  book.” 

Choice  2:815  Ja  ’66  130w 
"[The  author]  shows  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  fashionable  pre-Raphaelite  reporters  for 
whom  untold  acres  of  timber  are  being  felled 
to  give  newspaper  readers  the  superadded  in¬ 
sight  or  fine  focus  that  relatively  useless  facts 
may  be  reckoned  to  provide.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shrimsley 
loses  more  than  he  gains  by  working  in  the 
new  fashion.  A  question  is  possible  whether, 
at  this  point,  a  book  on  the  100  days  could 
go  much  farther  than  daily  newspaper  treat¬ 
ment,  but  there  are  some  passages  in  the  book, 
enough  for  a  few  strong  feature  articles,  that 
have  been  based  on  conscientious  research  of 
unexplored  or  underexplored  territory.  . 

But  whether  readers  for  whom  these  serious 
passages  will  have  meaning  and  value  can 
survive  the  early  ‘pop’  romanticism  of  votive 
and  trivial  facts  for  their  own  sake  may  be 
doubted.” 

TLS  p591  J1  15  ’65  800w 


SHULMAN.  MARSHALL  D.  Beyond  the  cc 
war.  lllp  $3.75:  pa  $1.25  Yale  univ.  press 
327  World  politics — 1945-  .  Russia — Foret 
relations  66-1545:65-223 

An  “account  of  American-Soviet  relatio 
and  the  considerations  that  favor  a  new  lo 
at  the  Cold  War.”  (Sat  R)  Revised  and  e 


SHUMAN,  R.  BAIRD.  William  Inge.  190p  $3.50 
Twayne;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 
812  Inge,  William  Motter  65-24248 

A  consideration  of  the  playwright’s  work. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:272  My  ’66  60w 
"[The  author’s]  comments  are  generally  kind 
hearted  and  encouraging,  but  he  does  not  deny 
that  Inge’g  viewpoint  has  largely  been  that  of 
the  lower  middle- class,  that  his  dialogue  is 
frequently  flat-footed,  that  his  talent  has  some¬ 
times  seemed  better  suited  for  the  film  indus¬ 
try  than  for  the  stage,  and  that  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  limited  range  both  in  form  and  con¬ 
tent.  .  .  .  Shuman  is  best  in  his  study  of  the 
little  known  one-act  plays.  In  these,  he  finds 
hope  that  Inge  will  re-emerge  as  a  major  play¬ 
wright.  Although  his  evaluation  of  early  Ing'e 
successes  contributes  very  little  to  dramatic 
criticism,  his  frank  discussion  of  The  Loss  of 
Roses  [BRD  1961]  and  his  open  admiration  for 
Qualities  in  Natural  Affection  are  enough  to 
justify  this  otherwise  premature  .study.” 

Choice  3:225  My  ’66  240w 


SHURA,  MARY  FRANCIS.  A  tale  of  middle 
length:  drawings  by  Peter  Parnall.  105p  $3.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

Mice — Stories  66-5714 

“The /tale’  of  the  title  is  a  play  on  Dominie’s 
tail  which  is  too  short  for  a  house  mouse  and 
too  long  for  a  field  mouse.  It  is  this  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  field  mouse  community  that 
makes  her  hold  her  tongue  when  the  ‘thing’  is 
brought  to  the  trash  pile.  .  With  the  support 
of  an  elderly  mouse,  Dominie  tries  to  warn 
the  community  of  the  dangers  of  the  thing— 
actually  a  mousetrap.  Only  after  a  harrowing 
journey  and  near-tragedy  is  the  threat  of  the 
trap  averted.  (Library  J)  “Ages  seven  to 
eleven.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

.“The  relationships  of  several  generations  of 
mice,  with  all  their  loyalties,  frictions,  and  silly 
notions,  parallel  those  of  a  human  society;  these 
and  the  clever  individual  characterizations 
make  the  kind  of  story  that  is  enjoyed  most 
when  an  adult  shares  it  with  children.”  V.  H. 
Horn  Bk  42:566  O  ’66  140w 
“A  well-written  fantasy  with  believable 
characterizations  and  a  fast-moving  plot  for 
the  middle-graders.”  Amy  Kellman 

Library  J  91:4343  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  25  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:61  O  22  '66  140w 
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SHY,  JOHN,  Toward  Lexington;  the  role  of 
the  British  army  in  the  coming  of  the 
American  Revolution.  463p  maps  $8.50  Prince¬ 
ton  univ.  press 

973.3  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Causes. 

Great  Britain.  Army — History.  U.S. — His¬ 
tory,  Military.  Great  Britain — Chlonies 

65-17160 

“The  complicated  relationship  between  armed 
force  and  political  control  in  British  North 
America  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  is  the  primary  concern  of  this  book. 
,  .  .  [The]  prolonged  war  with  France  .  .  . 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sizable  army  of 
British  regulars  into  America  after  .the  French 
and  Indian  War.  The  British  decision  of  1763 
to  keep  an  army  in  the  colonies  is  .  .  . 

reexamined  and  its  direct  consequences  traced 
.  .  .  along  three  parallel  lines  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1775.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“On  the  whole  [this  book]  is  successful, 
although  much  of  the  contents  has  esoteric 
characteristics  that  will  appeal  more  to  aca¬ 
demic  than  lay  minds.  Here  in  sometimes  tedi¬ 
ous  detail.  Professor  Shy  examines  the  shifting 
British  military  policy,  the  colonial  response 
to  the  army  .  .  .  and  then  goes  into  a  revealing 
analysis  of  the  army  itself.  In  the  last  phase 
the  author  is  at  his  best,  writing  more  easily 
and  furnishing  intriguing  details  of  human 
relationships,  particularly  among-  the  officer 
corps.”  North  Callahan 

Am  Hist  R  71:1058  Ap  ’66  500w 


“The  author  has  done  a  respectable,  but  not 
distinguished  book.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  thoroughness  and  honesty  of  his  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  His  description  of  General  Gage’s 
predicament  in  Boston  is  especially  good.  But 
the  book  is  heavy  going,  excessively  wordy, 
and  needs  some  humor.  Mr.  Shy  is  himself  a 
victim  of  Boston  folklore  by  swallowing  the 
myth  of  the  so-called  ‘Massacre.’  .  .  .  [His] 
concept  of  ‘treason’  is  rather  hazy.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 
casionally,  Mr.  Shy  lets  fall  an  ad  hoc  opinion 
which  a  casual  reader  may  easily  take  as  a 
fact.”  R.  W.  Van  Alstyne 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:209  My  ’66  420w 


“Shy  is  a  professional  scholar  who  writes 
with  verve  and  readability.  .  .  .  [He]  shows 
us  the  discontent  in  the  Colonial  mind  that 
turned  an  essentially  ‘English'  people  into 
Americans — their  growing  conviction  that  Bri¬ 
tish  reasons  for  maintaining'  a  garrison  in 
America,  with  all  the  consequent  stresses  of 
debauchery  and  quartering,  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  ‘protection  of  Americans.’  .  .  .  More 
and  more  after  the  ‘peace’  of  1763.  British 
regulars  were  being  used  against  Americans, 
rather  than  for  their  protection.  .  .  .  All  this, 
Shy  portrays  admirably.”  M.  L.  Coit 
Book  Week  p4  N  28  ’65  650w 


Choice  3:360  Je  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Don  Higginbotham 

J  Am  Hist  53:110  Je  ’66  7Q0w 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Scliutz 

New  Eng  Q  39:271  Je  ’66  800w 
“Professor  Shy’s  book  is  an  admirable  con¬ 
trast  [to  George  Otto  Trevelyan’s  The  American 
Revolution,  BRD  1964].  It  is  concise 

but  not  skimpy;  it  is  lucid  and  agree¬ 
ably  written;  it  has  an  important  if  limited 
theme;  it  sticks  to  that  theme  and  it  tells 
us  much  that  is  new  and  much  that  provokes 
reflection.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does  not  see 

the  patriots  as  saints  and  he  has  enough  edge 
to  his  tongue  in  dealing  with  grafting  royal 
officials.  ...  We  are  told  a  great  deal  about 
the  army  of  the  time,  for  example  of  the  code 
of  military  ‘honour’  which  has  a  Prussian 
aspect,  and  there  are  useful  comparisons  with 
the  French  army.  We  learn  that  the  horror 
of  standing  armies,  so  manifest  in  the  debate 
over  the  Constitution  in  1788,  was  not  ground¬ 
less.  .  .  .  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  readability,  Professor  Shy  is  perhaps 
better  value  than  Sir  George  Trevelyan.” 

TLS  p260  Mr  31  ’66  500w 


SIEGFRIED,  ANDRfi.  Routes  of  contagion; 
with  a  pref.  by  Pasteur  Vallery-Radot;  tr. 
by  Jean  Henderson  and  Mercedes  CIaras<5 
[Eng  title:  Germs  and  ideas].  93p  maps  $3.50 
Harcourt 

614.4  Contagion  and  contagious  diseases. 

Epidemics.  Communication  63-8087 

“The  book  is  based  on  a  lecture  given  at 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1956.  The 
history,  geography,  environmental  conditions 
of  various  epidemic  diseases,  especially  cholera, 
Asian  flu.  bubonic  plague,  and  yellow  fever, 
are  analyzed,  Siegfried  shows  how  epidemics 


spread  from  their  centers  of  origin  along 
routes  followed  by  traders,  religious  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  and  migrations,  and  discusses  the  roles 
played  by  geography,  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion,  environment,  and  previous  exposure  with 
the  development  of  immunities.  It  is  then 
shown  that  ideas,  religious  beliefs,  political 
propaganda  can  profitably  be  discussed  in  the 
same  terminology.  Using  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  of  socialism  as  two  case  studies, 
Siegfried  shows  the  parallels  with  medical 
history  in  the  spread  of  ideas.”  (Choice)  A 
translation  of  Itindraires  de  contagions:  Epi- 
ddmies  et  iddologies. 


“[A]  provocative  essay  written  by  a  scholar¬ 
ly  French  political  scientist.  .  .  .  Although 
the  book  is  not  comparable  to  more  detailed 
medical  histories,  it  is  an  exciting  and  elegant 
example  of  cross  fertilization  between  two 
fields  of  knowledge.” 

Choice  2:764  Ja  ’66  200w 

New  Yorker  41:123  Ag  28  ’65  160w 


S!  L  BERM  AN,  CHARLES  E.  The  myths  of  au¬ 
tomation  [by]  Charles  E.  Silberman  and  the 
eds.  of  Fortune.  148p  $4.95  Harper 
301.24  Automation.  U.S. — Economic  condi¬ 
tions — 20th  century  66-13927 

The  book  is  “made  up  of  a  series  of  seven 
Fortune  articles  on  Technology  and  the  Labor 
Market,  only  slightly  edited  and  rewritten  for 
their  appearance  here.”  (Book  Week)  “Four 
articles  [are]  related  to  increased  mechaniza¬ 
tion  in  industry:  its  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  effects,  its  relationship  to  changes  in  oc¬ 
cupational  mix,  its  sociological  impact,  and  its 
relationship  to  productivity  increases  and  labor 
shortages.  Three  essays  deal  with  some  cur¬ 
rent  iabor  market  phenomena,  i.e.,  teenage 
employment,  early  retirement,  and  some  aspects 
of  the  ‘war’  on  poverty.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  hazard  of  editing  an  intelligent  journal 
for  business  men  ...  is  that  one  has  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  terms  invented  by  one’s  enemies.  .  .  . 
[These  articles  are]  set  forward  in  the  calm, 
sensible,  fact-packed  language  Fortune  cus¬ 
tomarily  employs  (the  language,  parenthetically, 
of  the  liberal  enlightenment).  That  Fortune 
readers  got  the  same  message  out  of  it  that  the 
authors}  put  in,  however,  I  am  far  from  con¬ 
vinced.  .  .  .  The  message  they  are  going  to 
get — were  bound  to  get,  from  the  terms  of  the 
dialogue — is  that  still  another  liberal  argument 
for  giving  money  away  has  been  shown  up  as 
phoney.  .  .  .  [This]  is  thus  a  book  which  cries 
out  to  be  read  selectively,  to  be  welcomed  for 
its  correctives  to  excess  and  disregarded  for  its 
overtones  of  epatez-le-G  reat  Society.”  Eric 
Larrab  66 

Book  Week  p6  O  9  ’66  1400w 


“The  emphasis  is  on  debunking  some  widely 
circulated  notions.  .  .  .  The  analyses  range 
from  glossy  generalizations  to  novel  and  pene¬ 
trating  perceptions.  The  authors  display  a  re¬ 
freshing  willingness  to  put  their  reputations 
on  the  line  by  making  some  unqualified  pre¬ 
dictions.  ...  It  is  a  useful  discussion  for  the 
general  reader  with  some  brilliant  analyses  by 
the  senior  contributor  that  help  to  give  a  better 
perspective  on  recent  social  changes.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibelman 

Library  J  91:3755  Ag  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Shils 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  20  ’66  850w 


Reviewed  by  John  Diebold 

Sat  R  49:37  O  29  ’66  llOOw 


S1LKIN.  JON.  Poems  new  and  selected.  79p  $4; 
pa  $1.85  Wesleyan  univ.  press 

821  66-14661 

“A  British  poet,  author  of  The  Peaceable 
Kingdom,  The  Re-ordering  of  the  Stones  [BRD 
1963].  The  Two  Freedoms  [BRD  1959],  and 
editor  of  the  quarterly  journal.  Stand,  has 
chosen  poems  from  the  earlier  collections  for 
his  present  book,  but  opens  with  a  .  .  .  group 
of  new  ones.”  (Library  J) 


“Except  for  a  few  anthologized  pieces,  this 
is  the  first  showing  of  the  poetry  of  London- 
born  Jon  Silkin.  One  is  relieved  to  report  that 
his  poetry  is  not  easily  categorized  as  Mod  or 
Rocker,  Beat  or  Effete.  .  .  .  He  writes  with 
equal  intensity  of  the  death  of  a  mentally  de¬ 
ficient  son  and  and  a  caged  bird.  While  his 
poetry  reveals  a  person,  it  is  not  personal  in 
the  sense  of  couch  or  confessional.  .  .  .  His 
vision  moves  directly  from  the  object  to  its 
personal  meaning,  without  going  through  an 
historical,  philosophical,  or  literary  phase.” 

Choice  3:651  O  ’66  160w 
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SILKEN,  JON — Continued, 

“[The  author]  writes  of  the  .earth’s  small 
creatures  and  of  the  mighty  crimes  of  men, 
moving  from  the  fierce  to  the  gentle,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  as  if  two  different 
poets  were  at  work.  The  book  ends  with  poems 
on  flowers,  no  hymns  to  the  beauty  of  nature 
but  hard  looks  at  their  structure  and.  at  their 
urgencies,  needs  sind  dep  redactions.  (j.  u. 
McDonald. j  91;1431  Mr  15  ,6S  110w 


“[The  author’s]  sentences  [are]  chopped  by 
the  lines  'ike  strips  of  mirror,  with  divergent 
meanings  reflected  from  the  cuts;  the  stanzas 
broken  into  new  designs  by  the  sense.  His 
words  always  keep  the  brain  busy,  even  if  the 
subject  does  not  amount  to  much:  one  of  the 
new  poems  makes  a  cow  eating  crowfoot  into  a 
taxing  verbal  event.  Admittedly,  minute  ex¬ 
periences  can  map  the  immense.  Still,  it  is 
unbalanced  of  this  selection  to  include  all  the 
196-1  Flower  Poems  (and  three  new  ones)  but 
only  four  items  from  The  Two  Freedoms,  where 
Mr  Silkin’s  concerns  looked  bigger.”  John 
Carev 

New  Statesman  71:543  Ap  15  ’66  220w 


“The  best  poem,  [in  this  collection]  ‘Brought 
Up  With  Grass,’  .  .  is  a  study  of  undergrowth 
Its  allure  is  unshakable,  its  complexities  fecund 
and  decisive.  It  has  sting.  It  is  a  brilliant, 
breathtaking  work  of  art.  I  am  amazed  by  Jon 
Silkin  .  .  .  [by  his]  dexterity  [and]  the  intri¬ 
cately  gleaming  life  of  his  carefully  devised 
puzzles.  One  can  compare  Silkin  with  the 
French  poet  Yves  Bonnefoy  for  technique,  and 
for  content,  curiously,  with  La  Fontaine,  there 
is  a  moral  to  his  fables.”  Joseph  Bennett 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  4  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Mills 

Poetry  109:114  N  ’66  370w 

TLS  p765  Ag  25  ’66  500w 

Va  Q  R  42:xcvi  summer  '66  140w 


SILLANPAA,  F.  E.  People  in  the  summer 
night;  an  epic  suite  (Ihmiset  suviyossa)  tr. 
from  the  Finnish  by  Alan  Blair;  with  an 
introd.  by  Thomas  Warburton.  158p  $4  Univ. 
of  Wis.  press 

66-13807 

This  novel,  by  the  1939  Nobel  Prize-winner 
in  literature,  is  composed  of  "over  forty 
sketches  describing  and  commenting  on  a 
luminous  summer  night  during  which  a  va¬ 
riety  of  human  beings  move,  interact,  and 
portray  many-sided  reality.  .  .  .  Birth,  love, 
death,  and  problems  and  frustrations  large 
and  small,  experienced  or  observed  by  old 
and  young,  the  untutored  and  the  sophisticate, 
are  depicted.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  91:4977  O  15  ’66  210w 
“Alan  Blair’s  translation  more  than  suffices 
...  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  high 
literary  quality  of  the  work.  Yet  the  story 
itself  .  .  .  has  an  elusive  quality  not  easy  to 
capture.  .  .  .  This  novel  [is]  indeed  a  fine 
introduction  to  a  central  Finnish  literary  fig¬ 
ure  during  the  past  half-century.”  J.  H. 
Wuorinen 

Sat  R  49:74  Je  11  ’66  400w 
"The  themes  are  tidily  balanced,  the  birth 
of  a  crofter’s  child  and  the  senseless  killing 
of  a  drunken  peasant,  hopeful  young  love  and 
disillusioned  middle  age;  Sillanpati  notices 
flowers  and  animals  as  accurately  as  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  his  peasants  are  observed  chari¬ 
tably  but  not  idealized.  This  rural  life,  evoked 
in  a  carefully  cadenced  prose,  seems  often  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  century.” 

TLS  p374  Ap  28  ’66  170w 


SILVER,  ROLLO  G.  Typefounding  in  America, 
1787-1825;  pub.  for  the  Bibl.  soc.  of  the 
Univ.  of  Virginia.  139p  il  87-50  Univ.  press 
of  Virginia 

655.209  Type  and  type-founding — History. 

Printing — History  65-19396 

“The  purpose  of  the  book  ...  is  to  outline 
the  history  of  typefounding  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  to  exhibit  a  selection  of  type  speci¬ 
mens  as  an  aid  to  the  writing  of  future 
specialized  studies  on  American  typefounding.” 
(Va  Q  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  William  Charvat 

Am  Lit  38:423  N  ’66  250w 
J  Am  Hist  53:173  Je  ’66  150w 
“Each  [chapter]  is  an  essay  complete  in  it¬ 
self  so  that  the  volume  reads  like  a  series  of 


brief  succinct  lectures.  .  .  .  Professor  Silver 
focuses  a  lifetime  of  research  and  examination 
on  the  fledgling  years  of  this  important  indus¬ 
try  in  America,  and  the  resulting  report  is  an 
excellent  one.  The  monograph  is  neatly  de¬ 
signed  and  well  and  comprehensively  indexed. 
It  will  be  a  welcome  accession  in  any  library 
that  has  interest  in  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  American  printing  trades.”  David 

Library  Q  36:183  Ap  ’66  850w 
“An  authority  on  nineteenth-century  im¬ 
prints,  Silver  has  a  knowledge  of  printing 
which,  when  applied  to  typefounding,  enlarges 
our  understanding  of  this  infant  industry  in 
the  new  nation.  ...  To  those  involved  in 
.  .  .  studies  [on  American  typefounding]  this 
book  will  prove  a  very  useful  aid.  Final  word 
is  due  the  publisher  for  a  book  of  such  high 
quality.  This  study  will  be  appreciated  by 
bookcollector  and  the  student  of  printing 
alike.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxvi  spring  ’66  160w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  Conquerors  from  the 

darkness.  191p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Holt 

65-15242 

“Having  lost  their  science  and  technology 
over  the  centuries,  Earthmen  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  one  of  three  classes  of  people:  City- 
Dwellers,  who  are  essentially  16th-century 
merchant  tradesmen;  Sea-Lords,  who  roam  the 
seas  in  their  galleons  exacting  tribute  from 
the  City-Dwellers,  and  mutants  called  the 
Waterborn,  who  were  originally  developed  to 
combat  the  invading  aliens  centuries  before 
but  who  now  live  in  the  sea  as  enemies  of  the 
Sea-Lords.  Restless  Dovirr  Stargan,  an  18- 
year-old  City-Dweller,  joins  the  Sea-Lords  to 
pursue  his  dreams  of  power.  Through  his 
physical  prowess,  his  skill  as  a  swordsman 
and  his  brutal  courage,  he  unites  City-Dwell¬ 
ers,  Sea-Lords  and  Waterborn  to  rid  the 
earth  of  the  returning  aliens.”  (Book  Week) 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  25:358  D  1  ’65  60w 
"[This  book]  is  only  incidentally  a  science 
fiction  story.  It  is  first  and  foremost  a  swash¬ 
buckling  sea  story,  set  in  some  future  time 
when  the  Earth  has  been  transformed  by  alien, 
amphibious  Star  Beasts  into  a  watery  breeding 
ground.  .  .  .  Fast-paced  action  in  this  novel 
will,  for  some,  compensate  for  a  lack  of  scien¬ 
tific  imagination  and  for  the  highly  question¬ 
able — if  not  outright  damaging — assumption  on 
which  the  action  of  Dovirr  Stargan  is  based. 
The  assumption  is  that  one  must  follow  his 
most  fundamental  desire  (in  this  case,  the 
desire  for  power)  and  let  ‘destiny’  reveal  the 
purpose  toward  which  this  desire  is  directed. 
In  Silverberg’s  novel  the  purpose  is  a  social 
one,  but  is  it  always?”  Alan  Madsen 
Book  Week  plO  F  27  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

.  Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  4  '65 
40w 


Only  fair  writing  and  contrived  plot  leave 
much  to  be  desired.”  D.  S.  Jones 

Library  J  90:5101  N  15  ’65  60w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  Forgotten  by  time: 
a  book  of  living  fossils;  il  bv  Leonard 
Everett  Fisher.  215p  $3.95  Crowell 

591  Rare  animals — Juvenile  literature. 

Plants — Juvenile  literature  66-11950 

Rather  than  adapt  to  the  changing  world 
conditions  through  Physiological  evolution, 
many  plants  and  animals  have  retained  their 
prehistoric  form.  They  are  known  as  “living 
fossils  and  include  the  kiwi,  cockroach,  koala 
bear  and  many  other  unusual  species.  The 
author  .  describes  how  and  where  these  plant 
and  animal  fossils  were  discovered  anti  fits 
them  into  the  evolutionary  picture.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk.  R)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

suer&yT’fe  30w  <SPrinS  cMdren’s 
Horn  Bk  42:452  Ag  ’66  120w 

Aether,  widely  scattered  or  more 
difficult  material  in  a  fascinating,  easv-to- 
read  book.  Highly  recommended  for 6  quality 
and  usefulness.”  H.  M  Kovar  quality 

Library  J  91:1721  Mr  15  '66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:74  N  '66  lOOw 
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[A]  lively,  well-organized  book,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  black  and  white  drawings.  ...  A  fine 
bibliography  is  included.”  Diane  Wagner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl6  My  S  ’06 
170w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  13tfw  [YA] 


SI LVERBERG,  ROBERT.  Frontiers  in  archeo¬ 
logy:  maps  by  Dorothy  de  Fontaine.  182p  il 
$4.95  Chilton  co. 

913.03  Archeology  66-16760 

This  book  “reveals  six  ancient  civilizations 
.  .  .  each  of  which  presents  a  lesson  in 
archaeological  method,  the  results  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  historical  thinking,  or  a  landmark  in 
scientific  excavation  techniques.”  (Library  J) 
Contents:  Jericho;  Ugarit;  Shang:  Zimbabwe; 
Mexico;  Easter  Island.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  extremely  well  written,  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted,  series  of  romantic  anecdotal  chapters 
dealing  with  .  .  .  archaeological  investigations 
undertaken  primarily  during  the  20th  century. 
.  .  .  None  of  [the]  sites  or  areas  is  treated  in 
any  depth  regarding  the  specific  problems  that 
have  been  posed  resulting  from  the  work  the 
author  discusses.  This  book  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  either  as  a  survey  of  recent,  important 
archaeological  research,  or  as  a  basic  source 
describing  the  more  recent  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  archaeology.  It  is  written  on  a  level 
appropriate  to  high  school  seniors  or  college 
freshmen.  .  .  .  G.  Daniel,  The  Idea  of  Pre¬ 
history  [BRD  1964],  is  more  accurate  and 
contains  much  broader  coverage,  and  would  be 
much  more  valuable  for  an  undergraduate 
audience  interested  in  the  background  of  cur¬ 
rent  work  in  the  field.” 

Choice  3:836  N  ’66  150w  [YA] 

“While  many  of  these  ‘frontiers’  are  im¬ 
portant  sidelights  of  more  spectacular  archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries,  .  .  .  this  very  palatable 
method  of  sampling  civilizations  ranging  from 
Jericho  to  Easter  Island  should  once  again 
whet  the  armchair  traveler’s  appetite.  For  all 
libraries.”  B.  J.  Brewster 

Library  J  91:2489  My  15  ’66  160w 
Library  J  91:3558  J1  ’66  80w  [YA] 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China.  232p  il  maps  $7.95  Chilton  co. 

951  China — History  65-15940 

“A  chronological  account  of  Chinese  history, 
from  the  early  years  to  the  19th  century.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  exciting,  perceptive,  and  careful  narra¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  author’s  critical  rise  of  a  limited 
selection  of  sources  combines  with  his  flowing 
style  to  yield  a  work  which  should  satisfy  the 
needs  of  liberal  arts  courses  having  some 
reference  to  traditional  China.  The  book  does 
not,  in  any  sense,  supplant  existing  one-volume 
survey  histories  by  such  authors  as  Goodrich, 
Fitzgerald,  Eberhard,  and  Grousset,  but  its 
stylistic  force  should  attract  a  wide  audience 
to  the  writings  of  specialists  in  the  field.  The 
bibliography  does  not  serve  well  as  a  guide  to 
such  further  exploration  as  it  is  restricted  to 
sources  used  by  Silverberg.  Illustrations  are 
sparse  and  undistinguished.” 

Choice  2:810  Ja  ’66  180w 
“In  a  way,  Mr.  Silverberg  has  produced  a 
faithful  version  of  Chinese  chronology,  in  the 
same  ‘X  killed  Y  and  created  a  new  dynasty 
Z,  which  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  A.  a  few 
hundred  years  later’  pattern  so  familiar  in 
Chinese  historiography.  Tf  the  work  is  less 
than  scholarly,  it  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  sense  of  Chinese  folklore;  that  is.  many 
of  the  ancient  stories,  such  as  those  of  Meng 
Chiang  Nu,  Li  Lin,  Chao  Chun,  and  so  on, 
are  here  retold  in  interesting  fashion.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Silverberg  knows 
his  Chinese  history  well.  For  academic  and 
large  public  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:3040  J1  ’65  180w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  The  long  rampart: 
the  story  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  171p 
$3.95  Chilton  co. 

951  China — History— Juvenile  literature 

66-12666 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Yellow 
River  Valley  “to  the  last  great  Manchu  emperor, 
[the  author]  has  traced  the  history  of  China, 
showing  how  the  wall  was  a  part  of  every 


dynasty  and,  indeed,  ingrained  In  every  Chinese 
soul.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  re-written  and  shortened  version 
of  an  adult  book  [The  Great  Wall  of  China, 
BRD  1986].  Compared  with  the  longer  and  more 
detailed  volume,  this  one  is  well  done,  and 
clearly  designed  for  students  who  do  not  have 
much  background  in  the  history  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  China.  Even  though  the  title  of  the 
book  seems  to  suggest  that  the  subject  matter 
at  hand  is  the  ‘Great  Wall’  of  China,  in  actual 
fact,  it  deals  with  selected  periods  of  Chinese 
history.  .  .  .  Illustrations  do  not  appear  in  this 
edition.  School  libraries  which  do  not  have  the 
adult  edition  should  buy  this  book  for  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  history  of  China  (although 
serious  students  will  want  more  complex  ma¬ 
terial).”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:2713  My  15  ’66  140w 
“At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  for  better 
relationships  with  China,  it  is  interesting  to 
have  the  history  of  the  Great  Wall,  which  took 
so  many  lives  in  the  building  yet  never  as¬ 
sured  the  protection  from  outside  enemies  that 
China  hoped  for.  It  is  an  extraordinary  story.” 
Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:46  S  17  '66  50w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  The  old  ones;  In¬ 
dians  of  the  American  Southwest;  il.  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Thornton;  phot,  by  Barbara  Silverberg. 
269p  $4.95  N.Y.  graphic 
970.3  Pueblo  Indians — Juvenile  literature. 
Pueblo  Indians — Antiquities — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Southwest,  New — Antiquities — 
Juvenile  literature  65-13542 

“The  ‘old  ones’  are  the  Anasazi  (a  Navaho 
word)  who  lived  in  the  Four  Corners  country 
— the  Basket  Makers  and  their  descendants,  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  Silverberg  ties  together  the 
history  of  Spanish  encounters  with  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  long  pre¬ 
history  as  it  comes  up  through  .  .  .  examina¬ 
tions  of  their  living  sites,  and  life  in  still  ex¬ 
isting  pueblos.”  (Natur  Hist)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


"Combining  the  results  of  their  excavations 
with  a  knowledge  of  changing  climates  through 
a  study  of  tree  rings,  archaeologists  have  re¬ 
constructed  20  centuries  of  pueblo  Indian  life. 
Mr.  Silverberg  has  included  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation,  indicating  the  gradual  changes  in  the 
people  and  ways  of  life  over  this  long  period 
of  time.  He  respects  these  Indians  and  finds 
dignity  and  courage  in  the  lives  of  the  p.resent- 
day  Pueblos  as  they  try  to  preserve  their  heri¬ 
tage.”  Mary  Soderberg 

Library  J  90:2897  Je  15  ’65  120w 
“[The  author]  has  undertaken  successfully 
the  task  of  writing  a  simple  and  zestful  narra¬ 
tive  account  of  what  happened  to  a  people  over 
2,000  years,  building  in,  as  he  goes,  just  what 
we  can  know  or  surmise  and  how  we  know  it. 
Archeological  history,  living  and  vivid  as  this, 
depends  on  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  data  and 
the  enjoyment  of  an  audience,  too.”  Rhoda 
Metraux 

Natur  Hist  75:24  N  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Benjamin  Capps 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  30  ’65  SOw 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  The  world  of  coral; 
phot,  by  Barbara  Silverberg.  150p  il  $3.95 
Duell 

551.4  Coral  reefs  and  islands — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-24858 

The  author  “explains  how  coral  reefs  are 
built  up,  discusses  the  dwellers  on  the 
reefs,  and  traces  out  some  of  the  scientific 
research  that  has  been  done  in  the  past.” 
(Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  seven 
to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  work]  is  profusely  illustrated,  clearly 
written,  and  quite  fascinating  as  well  as  in¬ 
formative.  .  .  .  The  work  is  recommended  for 
young  readers.”  F.  R.  Carmodv 

Best  Sell  25:395  Ja  1  ’66  UOw  [YA] 
"Grades  five  to  nine.” 

Horn  Bk  42:76  F  ’66  30w 
“A  vivid  and  engrossing  tour  of  coral  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .  Excellent  collateral  reading  for 

biology,  zoology,  and  geology.”  C.  C.  Leopold 
Library  J  90:5101  N  15  ’65  80w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  75:76  N  ’66  130w 
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SILVERMAN,  AL,  ed.  The  specialist  in  pro 
football.  206p  il  $4.95  Random  house 

796.33  Football  66-21471 

This  “is  a  collection  of  seventeen  articles 
[from  Sport  Magazine]  explaining  each  position 
in  pro  football  through  the  stories  of  the 
individual  stars  who  excel  or  excelled  at  that 
position.  Here  are  Johnny  Unitas,  Roosevelt 
Brown.  Jim  Taylor  and  others — relating  their 
experiences  to  .  .  .  writers  on  sports  subjects.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Hoke  Norris 

Book  Week  p26  D  4  ’66  160w 
“This  is  an  interesting  book  that  will  appeal 
to  the  Sunday-afternoon  TV  football  fan.  .  .  . 
Recommended.  ’  ’  George  Whitbeck 

Library  J  91:4692  O  1  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
“A  football  book  with  a  different  angle  from 
the  usual.  .  .  .  [The  chapters]  are  journalistic 
in  approach  and  include  exciting  game  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  selection  of  players  is  a  good  one. 
.  .  .  Not  a  must  but  boys  will  enjoy  this.” 

Library  J  91:6223  D  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Gardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


SILVERMAN,  MAXWELL.  Contemporary 
theatre  architecture;  an  illustrated  survey 
[with]  a  checklist  of  publications,  1946-1964, 
by  Ned  A.  Bowman.  80p  il  $10  N.Y.  public  lib. 

725  Theaters.  Architecture  65-12942 

“A  survey  and  a  checklist  of  publications  of 
post- World  War  II  trends  in  iheater  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  the  survey,  Silverman  attempts  to 
show  the  historical  roots  of  today’s  numerous 
performer/audience  relationships.”  (Choice) 


“The  article  is  too  short  to  cover  [per¬ 
former/audience  relationships]  well  and  it  re¬ 
flects  rather  than  removes  the  existing  con¬ 
fusion  concerning  the  terms  used  to  identify 
these  relationships.  The  article  has  merit, 
however,  if  only  in  its  reflection  of  the  con¬ 
fusion.  This  weakness  is  much  more  than 
balanced  by  Bowman’s  bibliography  which  is 
easy  to  use  and  represents  an  extensive  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  field.  ...  It  is  a  neatly  but  not 
imaginatively  printed  book  with  good  photo¬ 
graphs  and  plans  in  black-and-white.  Some 
consultants  have  been  omitted  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  captions  and  some  of  the  terms  used  to 
identify  theater  forms  (audience/performer  re¬ 
lationships)  would  be  challenged  by  those 
practicing  in  this  field.” 

Choice  3:294  Je  ’ 66  180w 
“With  the  current  boom  in  theater  architec¬ 
ture  this  excellent,  illustrated  bibliography  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  all  involved — architects, 
designers,  directors  as  well  as  the  planners 
and  donors  of  new  municipal  or  university 
cultural  art  centers.  They  will  be  much  en¬ 

lightened  by  Maxwell  Silverman’s  admirably 
concise,  yet  comprehensive  survey  of  recent 
trends  both  here  and  abroad.  .  .  .  Graced  with 
a  special  cover  drawing  by  Jo  Mielziner,  it’s 
a  handsome  book  to  boot,  but  (to  nitpick) 
too  tall  to  fit  on  the  average  shelf.”  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt 

Library  J  91:1405  Mr  15  ’66  170w 


SILVERSTEIN,  LEE.  Defense  of  the  poor  in 
criminal  cases  in  American  state  courts;  a 
field  study  and  report;  v  1,  National  report. 
280p  $7  American  bar  foundation 

343  Legal  aid  65-23152 

“The  first  volume  of  [a]  three- volume  study 
on  the  indigent  and  the  law,  .  .  .  [this]  is  a 
state-by-state  compilation  to  document  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  300,000  people  arrested 
for  felonies  cannot  afford  to  hire  an  attorney 
to  defend  them.  .  .  .  The  book  [provides]  in¬ 
formation  for  those  seeking  to  establish  gov¬ 
ernment-financed  law  firms  for  the  poor  ” 
(Book  Week)  Appendixes  include  a  summary 
of  data  on  sample  counties,  a  discussion  of 
methods  of  research,  questionnaire  forms  and 
a  statutory  summary  of  state  systems  for 
providing  counsel.  Bibliography  Index 


“[This]  is  an  informative,  lucid,  and  read¬ 
able  book.  It  should  prove  invaluable  to  the 
legal  profession,  legislative  bodies,  and  com¬ 
munities  intent  on  improving  their  present 
system  or  establishing  a  new  system  for  "the 
defense  of  the  poor  in  criminal  cases.  It  should 
also  appeal  to  the  sociologist  and  members  of 
other  professional  disciplines  interested  in  the 


subject  matter  and  in  developing  and  improv- 
mg  methods  of  fact-finding  and  research.” 
Herman  Bollock 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:180  Ja  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p3  F  13  ’66  170w 


SIMAK,  CLIFFORD  D.,  ed.  From  atoms  to 
infinity;  readings  in  modern  science;  drawings 
by  Victor  Lazzaro.  330p  $4.95  Harper 
508  Science — Juvenile  literature  65-14489 
“A  compilation  of  articles  published  during 
1963  and  1964  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  The 
subjects  are  varied:  atoms,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy,  as  well  as  the  weather,  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Indian,  the  Mohoie 
Project,  rockets,  plasma  physics,  and  cancer. 
.  .  .  Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“This  book  is  the  first  in  a  series  based 
on  articles  published  in  1963  and  1964  in  the 
Minneapolis  ‘Tribune.’.  .  .  [it]  fulfills  admira¬ 
bly  its  purpose  in  providing  supplementary 
readings  in  modern  science  for  high  school 
students.”  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  25:395  Ja  1  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“[In  this  book]  each  topic  is  treated  con¬ 
cisely  by  an  outstanding  authority.  Useful  for 
reference  and  browsing  for  young  people  and 
for  non-specialist  adult  readers.”  E.  F.  Grave 
Library  J  90:3809  S  15  ’65  60w  [YA] 


SIMAK,  CLIFi-ORD  D.  Trilobite,  dinosaur  and 
man;  the  earth's  story.  306p  il  $5.95  St  Mar¬ 
tins 

560  Fossils.  Geology,  Stratigraphic  65-24662 
“Starting  before  the  very  existence  of  the 
eanh,  the  author  tells  some  of  the  theories 
of  how  the  universe  and  the  solar  system — 
of  which  our  planet  is  a  part — were  formed. 
.  ...  Then,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient 
period  he  .unfolds  the  earth’s  story  as  the 
rocks  tell  it.  .  .  .  In  his  account  the  author 
touches  on  some  of  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  including  the  discovery 
°f  fossil  life  forms  from  the  JPrecambrian  era 
and  the  use  of  radioactive  dating  to  determine 
the  age  of  rock  formations."  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


irteviewea  by  F.  K.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:143  Jl  1  '66  160w 
“This  book  is  by  a  newsman  and  it  is  clear, 
concise,  and  well  written.  .  .  .  When  well  done, 
paleontology  embodies  a  special  blend  of 
science  and  history  that  is  hard  to  beat  for 
wonder  and  interest.  And  this  one  is  well 
done.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

’66C70wtian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:455  Ag  '66  170w 
Rp  f,9  date  and  accurate  in  its  descriptions 
°fnlod  th,1,ng's  of  each  period,  this  fills 

a.  need  for  a  well-organized  book  on  geological 
oduwK  the  l11"11  school  level.  A  glossary 
un'  hl"1  words,  with  pronunciations,  would 
have  been  a  valuable  addition.  .  Grades 
nme  to  twelve.”  H.  M.  Kovar  '  facies 

Library  J  91:2224  Ap  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 

-Ai^kis]  i s  a  factually  accurate  account,  but 
with  die  exception  of  a  few  anecdotes  about 
collecting  or  discovery,  it  is  a  rather  piam 
almost  sterile  job.  .  .  ?’  The  author  devotes  h?s 
sfficafion  COmpI<+telu  to.  vertebrate  diver- 

nomenon’  nfdnf  °„!?reat  adaptive  radiation  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  ammonites  is  not  even  rnen- 

at^the  edge*  of°  tbe,villi  n<?t  huId  y.ounS  readers 
the'siWecfwell.^  ^tten^  U  d°eS  cover 
Natur  Hist  '  75:6  6  NT  6  180w 


Mrs  Simcixys  diary ;  ^  ed  '  byWKe 

223npS$8T5hSt1Mar0tSsthe  °riS'lnal  manuscriPt- 
ChIiec0^^oc\tr1?fCeiaIndIifceusC^ 

governor  of  Upper  Canada  ••  ,Te  a 

Bibliographical  referenced  Index.  <J  Am  Hlst) 

Choice  3:453  Jl  ’66  40w 
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cription,  whether  of  Indians,  snowshoes,  the 
means  of  winter  camping  on  the  trail,  or  of 
scenery,  birds,  or  flowers.  This  edition  is  the 
first  complete  and  accurate  transcription  of  the 
final  draft  of  the  manuscript.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:171  Je  ’66  40w-  - 
“Mrs.  Simcoe’ s  diary  has  been  published  be¬ 
fore:  indeed,  as  long  ago  as  1911.  But  the 
Robertson  edition  was  incomplete  and  not  up 
to  modern  standards  of  scholarship.  Mrs.  Innis 
has  produced  an  edition  which  is  both  scholarly 
and  elegant,  admirably  illustrated  by  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  Mrs.  Simcoe  and  provided  with  ad¬ 
equate  annotation.  Perhaps  its  elegance  and 
price  raise  the  question  of  whether  Mrs.  Simcoe 
deserves  so  much  care.  .  .  .  There  is  next  to 
nothing  about  provincial  politics  [in  her  diary], 
but  there  are  such  great  pieces  of  foreign  news 
as  the  execution  of  Marie-Antoinette  and 
speculations  about  what  'the  Yanks  intend  and 
what  the  French.’  .  .  .  There  is  material  for 
the  early  history  of  Toronto  and  Kingston  and 
evidence  of  the  vagueness  of  the  frontier,  at 
any  rate  before  the  ratification  of  the  Jay 
Treaty.  Most  of  this  is  small  beer  but  Upper 
Canada  in  its  early  years  brewed  little  else.” 

TLS  p300  Ap  7  ’66  200w 


SIMENON,  GEORGES.  The  premier  [tr.  by 
Daphne  Woodward;  and]  The  train  [tr.  by 
Robert  Baldicki.  2v  in  1  248p  $4.95  Harcourt 

66-16056 

The  first  of  these  short  novels  concerns  “the 
aged  and  retiring  head  of  state,  living  out 
his  last  days  in  a  small  farmhouse  in  Normandy 
at.  the  edge  of  the  sea;  [the  second  is  the  story 
of]  a  radio-repairman  with  his  own  modest 
little  shop  near  the  Ardennes  forest  who,  with 
his  wife  and  little  girl,  are  uprooted  in  flight 
before  the  advance  of  the  German  armies  in 
May  of  1940,  is  separated  from  his  wife  and 
daughter  for  a  period  and  has  an  affair  with 
a  refugee  Jewish  girl  escaping  from  Belgium.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“The  two  short  novels  included  in  this  edition 
.  .  .  are  almost  poles  apart  in  substance,  but 
oddly  akin  in  their  ability  to  open  to  the 
reader  the  inner  life  of  two  men.  .  .  .  Psycho¬ 
logical  studies,  one  may  call  these  two  short 
novels;  but  they  are  made  of  the  stuff  of 
which  masterpieces  of  fiction  are  made.  In 
cheir  way,  they  are  both  small  masterpieces.” 
JR  F  G 

'  Best  Sell  26:92  Je  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Weeks 

Library  J  91:2524  My  15  '66  160w 
“Bach  of  [these  novels]  is  of  sufficient  length 
to  make  a  book;  they  are  wholly  different  in 
subject,  mood  and  scope.  .  .  .  [The]  essence 
[of  The  Premier]  is  the  past  of  its  hero,  as 
remembered  by  himself,  and  here  the  author 
has  pulled  off  the  tour  de  force  of  presenting, 
entirely  convincingly,  the  private  thoughts  of 
a  great  public  figure.  .  .  .  [In  The  Train] 
there  is  no  false  note,  not  one  word  or  sigh 
or  smile  which  strikes  me  as  anything  but 
unavoidable.  This  is  not  a  writer’s  romancing 
story  of  a  little  man  caught  in  the  war;  it 
is  the  unknown  history  of  many  little  men  in 
that  vast  war.”  Hans  Koningsberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  22  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  49:52  Je  4  ’66  700w 


SIMENON,  GEORGES.  Sunday  [and]  The  lit¬ 
tle  man  from  Archangel.  2v  in  1  267p  $4.95 
Harcourt 

66-23802 

Here  are  translations  of  two  recent  novellas 
originally  published  in  France  as  Dimanehe 
and  Le  Petit  Homme  d’Arkhangelsk.  “In  the 
first,  a  Frenchman  who  has  taken  on  a  Riviera 
restaurant  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
owner  plots  to  do  her  in  by  poison.  .  .  .  [The 
second]  story,  tells  of  a  mild-mannered  book¬ 
shop  owner  whose  wife  has  gone  off,  taking 
with  her  some  fabulously  highpriced  stamps 
from  his  collection,  and  he  is  almost  hung  by 
the  petard  of  his  own  devising  when  he  lies 
that  she  has  ‘gone  to  Bourges  to  see  Le 
Loute.’  ”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:212  S  15  ’66  200w 
“Here  are  two  more  of  Simenon’s  compas¬ 
sionate  explorations  into  the  nature  of  man’s 
mind,  admirably  translated  by  Nigel  Ryan. 
.  .  .  As  always  with  Simenon  there  is  tension 
and  suspense,  as  well  as  sympathy  and  under¬ 


standing.  This  collection  belongs  on  the  regular 
fiction  shelves,  not  with  the  mystery  collec¬ 
tion.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3974  S  1  ’66  140w 
“  ‘The  Little  Man  From  Archangel’  is  a 
poignant  story.  .  .  .  ‘Sunday’  is  a  small  master¬ 
piece:  a  meticulous  setting  down  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  make  it  imperative  for  an  innkeeper 
to  murder  his  domineering  wife,  with  an  ulti¬ 
mate  surprise  that  should  be  an  object  lesson 
to  all  murder  writers,  in  that  it  intensifies  and 
illuminates  the  study  of  character  rather  than, 
as  is  usual  with  such  switches,  falsifying  it. 
Ryan’s  transation  of  both  [stories]  is  at  best 
pedestrian.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  2  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus 
Sat  R  49:42  N  5  ’66  550w 


SIMMONS,  HENRY  E.,  comp.  A  concise  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  Civil  War.  221p  $5  Barnes, 
A.S. 

973.7  U.iS. — History — Civil  War — Dictionaries 

64-19967 

This  is  an  account  of  “issues,  events1,  figures, 
military  and  naval  engagements,  .  .  .  myths, 
and  general  lore,  .  .  .  [including]  accounts  of 
all  of  the  major  battes.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chronology  of  the  war. 


Choice  3:294  Je  ’66  230w 
“Colonel  Boatner’s  Civil  War  Dictionary 
[BRD  I960,  1961]  has  become  the  standard 

book  of  its  type.  However,  it  is  approximately 
six  times  longer  in  content  and  three  times 
more  expensive  than  this  short  work,  which 
includes  much  material  which  may  be  easily 
located  elsewhere.  The  choice  of  subjects  is 
uneven;  some  comparatively  obscure  persons 
and  events  are  given  considerable  space,  while 
more  important  ones  are  omitted.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  selectivity  have  apparently  varied. 
A  spot  check  also  reveals  some  surprising 
errors.  .  .  .  The  book,  however,  may  be  of 
limited  use.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  90:3271  Ag  ’65  130w 
“The  author  of  this  useful  and  highly  read¬ 
able  little  book  describes  himself  as  ‘a  de¬ 
voted  Civil  War  buff.'  He  and  his  book  will 
appeal  mainly  to  other  Civil  War  buffs.  .  .  . 
The  military  are  better  than  the  political  en¬ 
tries.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  welcome  compendium 
and  would,  probably,  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  most  famous  historian  produced  by 
Mr.  Simmons’s  home  town,  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Sr.” 

TLS  pl25  F  17  ’66  230w 


SIMMONS,  OZZIE  G.  Work  and  mental  illness; 
eight  case  studies  [by]  Ozzie  G.  Simmons, 
with  the,  collaboration  of  Helen  MacGill 
Hughes.  271p  $6.95  Wiley 
301.47  Mentally  ill — Care  and  treatment 

65-25857 

This  book  “is  devoted  to  presenting  .  .  . 
case  materials,  and  the  focus  is  consistently 
upon  the  work  histories  and  current  work 
situations  of  selected  subjects.  The  cases  are 
part  of  a  larger  study  in  which  32  diagnosed 
schizophrenics  were  interviewed  over  a  period 
of  seven  months  to  four  years  following  hospi¬ 
talization.  The  eight  cases  .  .  .  were  selected 
‘for  their  variety  rather  than  their  typicality.’ 
.  .  .  The  book  addresses  two  major  problems 
currently  occupying  social  scientists,  those  of 
community  mental  health  and  poverty.”  (Am 
Soc  R)  Appendix:  A  note  on  background  and 
method.  Indexes  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 


“[These  cases]  are  as  interesting  as  they  are 
varied,  but  their  descriptions  are  neither 
arresting  nor  very  comprehensible.  Even  with 
the  chronological  summaries  of  significant  work 
and  hospitalization  experiences  that  the  author 
kindly  provides,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  keep 
track  of  the  events.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  content 
is  burdensomely  repetitious.  .  .  .  These  factors, 
along  with  several  interspersed  conclusions  that 
seriously  strain  credibility,  detract  from  an  al¬ 
ready  shaky  product.  .  .  .  The  few  ‘conclusions’ 
[in  the  final  chapter]  include  obvious  truisms, 
but  little  in  the  way  of  the  promised  insights 
or  new  hypotheses  for  future  investigation.  .  .  . 
It  is  true,  of  course  that  case  studies  with  a 
longitudinal  base  and  with  adequate  attention 
to  work  history  and  performance  are  extremely 
rare.  For  this  reason  alone,  Simmons’  volume 
must  be  considered  a  contribution.”  R.  J. 
Turner 

Am  Soc  R  31:440  Je  ’66  650w 
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SIMMONS,  O.  G. — Continued 

“An  excellent  study  not  only  because  of  the 
material  it  presents  but  because  it  suggests 
other  areas  which  should  be  explored  by  the 
research  student.  Is  it  true  that  most  patients 
get  little  treatment  in  mental  hospitals,  that 
little  attention  is  given  to  realistic  post-dis¬ 
charge  planning,  that  much  of  the  efforts  of 
social  agencies  in  rehabilitation  are  impract¬ 
ical?  A  larger  sampling  would  give  greater  im¬ 
pact  to  the  findings  of  this  study.  Suitable  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
the  social  sciences.  Simmons,  because  of  his 
experience  in  research,  presents  a  valid  and  a 
very  readable  study.  Good  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:238  My  ’66  80w 


and,  of  course,  a  necessary  addition  for  the 
music  section  of  every  library.” 

Best  Sell  26:348  D  1  ’65  80w 


“A  good  guide,  Mr.  Simon  sets  the  stage 
for  each  [opera!  with  enough  background  in¬ 
formation  to  throw  light  on  obscure  points  and 
to  place  the  opera  in  historical  perspective.  .  .  . 
The  arrangements  .  .  .  are  musically  literate  but 
not  too  difficult  for  singing  or  playing.  .  .  . 
Also  literate  are  the  English  translations  of 
George  Mead.  .  .  .  Nonmusicians  will  find 
the  stories  readable  and  informative,  but  the 
book  is  of  a  size  appropriate  to  the  piano 
rack.  One  serious  criticism  is  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  keep  it  open.”  P.  L.  Miller 
Library  J  91:2066  Ap  16  ’66  320w 


SIMON.  ARTHUR  R.  Faces  of  poverty.  133p  il 
$3.75  Concordia 

301  Poor— U.S.  Poverty  66-18780 

The  author,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  on  the  Lower  East  side  of  Manhattan, 
describes  the  lives  of  some  “of  his  parishion¬ 
ers  and  [tells]  what  poverty  has  meant  to 
them.  Through  all  the  stories  run  several 
themes:  the  difficulty  of  finding  jobs  without 
marketable  skills;  the  humiliation  of  welfare; 
the  usurious  cost  to  the  poor  of  housing,  food 
and  credit;  the  frustrations  of  being  useless  to 
society.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Faces  of  Poverty  could  easily  be  regarded 
as  a  sequel  to  C.  Kilmer  Myers’  Light  the 
Lark  Streets  IBRD  1957].  .  .  .  There  may  be 
a  few  more  white  faces  in  Arthur  Simon’s 
‘turf’ ;  but  the  problems  are  not  a  whit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  a  decade  ago.  .  .  .  Pastor 
Simon  tells  us  something  about  poor,  forgotten 
and  neglected  folk  who  have  managed  to  cling 
to  the  shreds  and  tatters  of  respectability.  He 
is  as  angry  a  young  man  as  they  come,  and  his 
righteous  indignation  is  directed  against  those 
who  have  made  religion  into  a  cult  of  respect¬ 
ability.  None  of  this  is  particularly  new,  but 
it  is  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told  again  and 
again.  Here  it.  is  well  told.”  A.  A.  Gross 

Christian  Century  83:761  Je  8  ’66  900w 
“This  volume  is,  at  once,  a  theological  justi¬ 
fication  of  [Mr.  Simon’s]  involvement  and  a 
description  of  the  harsh  reality  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  comforting  stereotypes  about  the  poor. 
The  theology  is  relegated  to  a  final  chapter  in 
which  the  author  sorrowfully  denounces  the 
Church’s  commitment  to  middleclass  values 
and  to  a  theology  of  success.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  not  directed  specifically  to  Christians. 
.  .  .  Not  an  indispensable  work,  but  Arthur 
Simon  is  a  worthy  ally  for  the  secular  reform¬ 
ers  who  have  preceded  him.”  A.  A.  Chmela 
Library  J  91:4685  O  1  ’66  200w 
“In  a  simple,  almost  casual  style  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Simon  .  .  .  has  told  the  stories  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  parishioners.  .  .  .  The  power  of 
the  book  is  that  each  portrait  is  distinct. 
Several  are  told  in  the  subject’s  own  words. 
.  .  .  The  author  has  no  great  scheme  to  end 
poverty.  Most  of  our  welfare  programs,  he 
notes,  especially  in  housing,  still  benefit  the 
middle-class.  .  .  .  Mr.  Simon  is  above  all  a 
pastor.  He  suggests  an  infusion  of  ‘billions’ 
of  dollars  into  the  antipoverty  program  and 
says  we  should  put  the  poor  to  work  building 
new  homes  for  themselves.  But  he  places 
larger  faith  in  a  personal  ‘involvement  of  com¬ 
passion’  with  the  poor.”  S.  V.  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Ag  28  ’66  410w 


SIMON,  HENRY  W.,  ed.  A  treasury  of  grand 
opera;  Don  Giovanni,  Lohengrin,  La  Traviata, 
Faust,  Aida,  Carmen,  Cavalleria  Rusticana, 
Pagliacci,  La  Bohtoe;  stories,  history  and 
music  described  in  detail  by  Henry  W. 
Simon;  with  vocal  and  piano  arrangements 
of  the  principal  musical  numbers  bv  William 
Steinberg,  Albert  Sirmay  and  Rudolph  Fellner; 
text  in  the  original  langs.  with  trs.  by 
George  Mead;  and  il.  of  each  scene  by 
Frederick  Banbery.  rev  &  enl  ed  499p  $12.50 
Simon  &  Schuster 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc.  65-13912 
“First  published  in  paperback  in  1946,  the 
Treasury  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the  world 
of  opera  closer  to  the  layman  who  had  some 
facility  at  the  piano.  Originally  limited  to 
seven  operas  ...  it  now  treats  nine,  each 
selected  on  the  basis  of  popularity,  tunefulness 
and  the  intelligibility  of  its  libretto.  .  .  .  [and 
has]  an  entirely  new  set  of  illustrations.” 
(Library  J) 


“Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  here  is  a 
fine  big  book  for  the  music  rack  of  the  piano 


SIMON,  HERBERT  A.  The  shape  of  automa¬ 
tion  for  men  and  management,  lllp  $3.95 
Harper 

658  Industrial  management.  Automation. 

Decision-making  65-21009 

A  consideration  of  “management’s  role  in 
decision  making  and  the  computer’s  function 
in  contributing  to  the  role.  The  .  .  .  topics 
covered  [are] :  the  executive  as  decision  mak¬ 
er;  traditional  decision  making  methods:  pro¬ 
grammed  decision  making  techniques;  and  ma¬ 
chine-man  decision  making  systems,”  (Choice) 
Part  II  is  abridged  from  Management  and  Cor¬ 
porations,  1985,  edited  by  M.  L.  Anshen  and 
G.  L.  Bach:  Part  III,  which  is  based  on  lectures 
given  at  New  York  University,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  as  The  New  Science  of  Management 
Decision  (BRD  1961).  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  book  is  quite  suitable  for  undergrad¬ 
uates.  especially  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
management.  Simon  presents  material  clearly 
and  concisely — one  of  the  better  books  on  auto¬ 
mation  and  its  effects  upon  management.” 

Choice  2:888  F  ’66  120w 


“Automation  and  the  thinking  machine  are 
tackled  ...  in  a  very  sensible,  straightforward 
and  .  impartial  way.  .  .  .  The  author,  who  is  a 
leading  figure  in  the  work  being  done  on  using 
computers  in  decision  making,  presents  a  rea¬ 
soned  rebuttal  to  all  the  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom.  He  concludes  that,  because  of  economic 
and  other  _  considerations,  the  automation  re¬ 
volution  will  take  some  time  to  reach  fruition 
and.  when  it  does,  man’s  work  place  may  very 
well  be  better  and  more  exciting  as  machines 
take  over  many  of  the  routine  tasks.  .  .  .  Well 
written  and  _  designed  for  the  intelligent  layman 
.  .  .  [this  is]  a  small  book  full  of  excellent 
reasoning  but  not  easy  to  read.  Recommended 
for  all  libraries.”  A.  J.  Berman 

Library  J  91:1218  Mr  1  '66  200w 
"[What  Professor  Simon]  writes  about  the 
nature  of  managerial  decision-making  and  the 
possibility  of  duplicating  it  technically  strikes 
me  as  original  and  important.  But  I  .  .  .  be¬ 
lieve  .[his  economic  conservatism]  to  be  not 
9n’Y  incompatible  with  his  technological  rad¬ 
icalism,  .  but  based  on  much  too  narrow  a 
description  of  the  automation  problem  itself. 

.  .  .  The  crucial  question  is.  .  .  whether  the 
market  process  will  be  able  to  supervise  the 
inevitable  transition  to  a  society  in  which  less 
labor  will  be  used.  .  .  .  This  is  the  .  .  .  question 
ignored  by  Professor  Simon.”  R.  L.  Heilbroner 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  Mr  17  '66  1750w 


SIMON,  JOAN.  Education  and  society  in  Tudor 
England.  451p  $13.50  Cambridge 

370.942  Education — England — History.  Great 
Britain — Social  life  and  customs.  Great 
Britain— Plistoi-y— Tudors.  1485-1603 

65-14850 

This  book  “establishes  that  there  were  im¬ 
portant  educational  advances  in  the  period,  and 
that  the  way  had  been  long  prepared  for  them. 
Humanist  _  ideas,  usually  linked  exclusively  with 
the  Renaissance,  and  sometimes  thought  to 
have  been  extinguished  at  the  Reformation, 
were  realized  and  develoned  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  book  has  three  parts.  The  first 
surveys  the  fifteenth-century  background  and 
humanist  innovations,  .  .  .  the  second  deals 
with  the  Reformation  in  England,  .  .  .  the  third 
is  on  the  place  of  education  in  the  Elizabethan 
(Publisher’s  note)  Checklist  of  sources. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Southgate 

Am  Hist  R  72:178  O  ’66  470w 
“Mrs  Simon  is  clear  and  emphatic  that  there 
was  an  expansion,  not,  a  retrenchment,  in 
edticati on  during  this  period.  She  gives  detailed 
fnf  ^pnc'usive  examples  and  concludes  that 
the  Reformation  in  England  saw  ‘the  evolution 
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of  a  system  of  schools  administered  locally  by 
lay  governing  bodies  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  state.’.  .  .  Mrs  Simon's  book  is 
important.  She  does  less  than  justice  to  the 
development  of  scientific  and  technological 
education  in  her  period,  and  since  this  had 
far-reaching  effects,  her  brief  description  seems 
inadequate;  but  this  is  the  only  criticism  of 
a  book  that  may  well  become  a  standard  work 
of  roforonc©. f> 

Economist  219:721  My  14  ’66  390w 
“One  of  the  points  [Mrs  Simon]  makes  most 
forcefully  is  the  close  two-way  link  between 
a  society  and  its  educational  system.  .  .  .  The 
Reformation  reinforced  the  trend  towards 
laicisation  of  education  to  which  ‘the  Renais¬ 
sance’  had  given  an  ideology,  an  educational 
theory.  Against  this  theoretical  background 
Mrs  Simon  places  her  thorough  investigation 
of  the  facts.  She  establishes  that  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  chantry  schools  to  education  has  been 
grossly  overrated,  .  .  .  [and  that]  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  monasteries  to  the  education  of  the 
gentry  has  perhaps  been  undervalued.  .  .  .  Like 
all  good  books,  Mrs  Simon’s  raises  large  new 
questions.  She  herself  points  out  the  need  for 
a  revaluation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.” 
Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  71:619  Ap  29  ’66  800w 

Sat  R  49:92  S  17  ’66  40w 


“[Mrs.  Simon]  presents  a  subtle  analysis  of 
change  in  direction  and  in  pace,  as  the  schools 
and  universities  of  England  responded  to  social 
pressures.  At  the  beginning  she  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  that  an  expansion  of  education  was 
already  getting  under  way  in  the  fifteenth 
century  .  .  .  Land]  controverts  the  usual  view 
that  the  breach  with  Rome  destroyed  the  early 
humanist  tradition,  that  ‘Renaissance’  and 
‘Reformation’  were  sharply  divided  from  one 
another.  .  .  .  On  many  of  the  central  issues 
she  is  highly  convincing.  Her  account  of 
educational  development  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  her  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  human¬ 
ists,  her  emphasis  on  continuity  rather  than  on 
dramatic  breaks,  her  denial  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  chantries  was  a  catastrophe,  her  belief 
in  the  achievements  of  Protestantism — all  these 
ring  true.  .  .  .  The  main  weakness  of  her  book 
lies  in  its  treatment  of  the  relation  between 
education  and  society.” 

TLS  p471  My  26  ’66  1500w 


SIMON,  JOHN  Y.,  ed.  General  Grant.  See 
Arnold,  M. 


SIMON,  PAUL.  Lincoln’s  preparation  for  great¬ 
ness;  the  Illinois  legislative  years.  335p  pi 

$6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Lincoln,  Abraham.  Illinois — Politics 

and  government  65-24195 

The  author,  “a  member  of  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives,  has  re-examined  old  Il¬ 

linois  House  journals  and  contemporary  reports 
for  a  new  look  at  Lincoln’s  legislative  career.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Fehrenbacher 

Am  Hist  R  72:309  O  ’66  300w 


Choice  3:570  S  ’66  170w 


“Considerable  space  is  given  ...  to  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  way  Lincoln  voted  on  the  various 
issues  that  developed  during  his  tenure  as  a 
legislator  and  why  he  cast  his  ballots  as  he 
did.  ...  At  times  he  appeared  unsure  of 
himself,  as  revealed  in  his  vote  in  favor  of  the 
secret  paper  ballot  for  Illinois  on  one  occasion 
and  his  vote  against  it  on  another.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  knows  the  sources  related  to  his  study 
and  uses  them.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  as  perceptive  when  it  comes  to 
scholarly  secondary  materials.  .  .  .  However 
the  almost  captivating  style  of  the  writing  Land 
the  author’s]  research  .  .  .  [are]  a  welcome  and 
much  needed  addition  to  the  field  of  Lincolni- 
ana.”  R.  A.  Heckman 

J  Am  Hist  53:364  S  ’66  600w 


“One  new  conclusion  is  that  Lincoln  can  not 
be  accused  of  log-rolling  to  secure  votes  to 
transfer  the  State  Capitol  to  Springfield  as 
many  others  have  declared.  There  is  much  of 
value  here  for  Lincoln  scholars.”  R.  J.  Havlik 
Library  J  90:5391  E>  15  '65  lOOw 
“[Its]  modest  title  .  .  .  suits  this  modest 
book.  .  .  .  The  author  .  .  .  has  performed 
a  service  of  research  without  creating  a  fresh 
book.  .  .  .  [He]  has  avoided  Lincoln’s  light 
touch  for  the  most  part.  Nor  does  he  underline 
how  Representative  Lincoln  used  the  press  to 
good  advantage.”  Herbert  Mitgang 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ap  17  ’66  350w 


SIMON,  PAUL.  Lovejoy,  martyr  to  freedom. 

15  Op  $3  Concordia 

B  or  92  Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish  64-19896 

“Elijah  Lovejoy,  the  son  of  a  Congregational 
minister  in  Maine  .  .  .  went  to  St.  Louis  when 
it  was  ‘far  west’  and  began  working  as  a  news¬ 
paperman.  .  .  .  [Later  he]  became  a  minister, 
a,  Presbyterian  leader  and  founder  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  paper.  At  first  he  was  not  an  aboli¬ 
tionist.  Slavery  was  only  one  of  the  issues 
he  wrote  about.  .  .  .  But  opinion  on  the  race 
issue  was  as  inflamed  in  Missouri  then  as  it 
is  in  Mississippi  today;  soon  mobs  threatened 
him,  and  they  broke  up  his  presses  three  times 
in  a  year.  Finally  [he  moved]  his  paper  across 
the  river  to  Alton  in  the  ‘free’  state  of  Illinois 
.  .  .  [where  he]  died  defending  his  fourth 
press.  .  .  .  The  nation-wide  backlash  helped 
markedly  to  aid  the  abolitionist  cause.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Century)  Bibliography. 


“Author  Paul  Simon  lives  in  the  country 
where  Lovejoy  was  killed.  An  Illinois  state 
senator  and  publisher  of  nine  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  he  writes  with  a  newsman’s  brisk  style 
■which,  though  at  times  exhibiting  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  journalese,  is  always  readable.  He 
tells  us  that  two  teen-agers  helped  him  make 
sure  that  his  writing  was  clear;  the  book  may 
be  recommended  to  young  people  as  a  drama¬ 
tic,  even  melodramatic,  tale.  For  adults  too  it 
is,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  writes  on  the  dust 
jacket,  a  ‘compelling  account.’  ”  Robert  Root 
Christian  Century  81:1623  D  30  ’64  400w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  9  ’66  40w 


SIMON,  RAYMOND,  ed.  Perspectives  in  public 
relations.  353p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
659.2  Public  relations  65-24193 

“The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice  .  .  .  [in] 
the  world  of  public  relations.  Articles,  speeches*, 
discussions,  case  studies,  and  memoranda  have 
been  collected  and  arranged  to  provide  a  .  .  . 
handbook  for  the  public  relations  man  and  a 
resource  volume  for  the  student.  .  .  .  Each  of 
the  twelve  chapters  .  .  .  [is]  followed  by  two 
or  more  selections  written  by  recognized 
authorities.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“The  content  is  of  sufficient  variety  and 
scope  to  be  of  value  to  any  reader,  and  the 
book  deserves  a  place  on  library  shelves.  There 
are  flaws,  however.  One  misses  any  serious 
discussions  out  of  the  behavioral  sciences  or 
communication  theory  (except  one  on  diffusion). 
The  inclusion  of  so  many  speeches  vitiates,  of 
necessity,  the  scholarly  level  of  the  readings, 
which  are  in  general  not  very  taxing.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  air  of  the  anti-intellectualism 
which  appears  to  run  through  much  public  re¬ 
lations  and  which  Simon  deplores.” 

Choice  3:828  N  ’66  200w 
“[This  book  is]  somewhat  uneven.  .  .  .  The 
chapters  vary  in  content  from  the  broad  general 
historical  aspects  to  the  analysis  of  specific 
processes  of  the  art  of  public  relations.  The 
[editor’s]  purpose  is  'to  bridge  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  and  provide  a  view  of 
future  possibilities.’  He  does  this  rather  well, 
showing  in  his  selections  a  coverage  of  a  great 
variety  of  theories  and  ideas.  .  .  .  There  is 
much  useful  information  here.  It  will  not 
replace  the  basic  textbooks  on  the  subject,  but 
it  will  be  a  good  addition  to  the  supplemental 
reading  list.  Libraries  that  need  books  on  the 
subject  should  consider.”  R.  M.  Brooks 

Library  J  91:1414  Mr  15  ’66  170w 


SIMON,  SOLOMON.  More  wise  men  of  Helm 
and  their  merry  tales;  ed.  by  Hannah  Good¬ 
man;  il.  by  Stephen  Kraft.  119p  $3.50  Behr- 
man 

398.2  Folklore,  Jewish — Juvenile  literature. 

Folklore — Poland — J uveniie  literature 

65-14594 

“A  collection  of  folk  tales  about  a  village  of 
simpletons,  whom  (according  to  the  people  of 
Warsaw  and  Shedlitz)  God  gathered  into  one 
place  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  them.”  (New 
Yorker)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“A  wonderful  companion  to  The  Wise  Men  of 
Helm  [BRD  1946],  this  second  collection  of 
tales  about  the  mythical  Jewish  community  in 
Poland  is  great  fun  to  read.  .  .  .  All  are  de¬ 
lightful  and  will  make  excellent  reading  aloud 
and  storytelling  material.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 
Library  J  90:2888  Je  15  ’65  80w 
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SIMON,  SOLOMON — 'Continued 

“Most  of  its  contents  reads  like  ‘situation 
comedy'  for  modern  TV,  though  Helm  itself  is 
the  prototype  of  the  vanisned  IS  th -century 
East  European  Jewish  village.  .  .  .  Solomon 
Simon  like  an  exotic  Dr.  Seuss,  romps  through 
14  stories  that  show  what  fools  mortals  become 
when  Talmudic  logic  is  carried  out  ad  absurd- 
um.  The  Chassidic  sages  get  their  comeuppance 
from  the  plain  folk,  who  with,  hilarious  lit¬ 
eralness,  apply  the  advice  of  their  disputatious 
thinkers.  [The]  cartoon-like  drawings  blend  the 
old  and  the  new.”  D.  B.  Gold 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  25  66  100W 

Reviewed  by  Emily  Maxwell 

New  Yorker  41:234  D  4  65  130w 


It  is  not  always  easy,  to  be  sure  when  he  is 
following'  his  authorities,  or  when,  he  is  f  eii- 
larging  upon  them,  and  the  bibliography  or 
‘basic  material’  which  concludes  the  book  is 
too  carelessly  set  out  to  be  much  help  in  the 
matter.  But  Mr.  Simon’s  prose  ^.ai ways  at¬ 
tractive,  and  he  may  be  read .  with  pleasuie 
and  often,  with  instruction.  Particularly  engag- 
ins  are  his  character  sketches  of  many  of  tho 
actors  in  the  drama:  men  such  as  Warwick, 

women  such  as  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  Mar 

e-aret  of  Anjou.  .  .  •  He  does  not  attempt  any 
detailed  examination  .  of  those  economic  and 
social  developments  m  England  which  fori}} 
the  main  interest  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

TLS  p856  S  15  ’66  320w 


SIMON,  YVES  R.  The  tradition  of  natural 
law;  a  philosopher’s  reflections;  ed.  by  Vukan 
Kuic.  194p  $5  Fordham  univ.  press 

340.01  Law — Philosophy  64-24756 

“This  work  has  its  origin  in  the  course  on 
‘The  Problem  of  Natural  Law’  given  by  the 
late  Professor  Yves  K.  Simon  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  winter  quarter  of  19a8. 
(Editor’s  pref)  “In  these  lectures  Ithe  author] 
explores  the,  meaning  of  one  of  the  foundations 
of  Western  civilization,  namely,  the  conviction 
that  there  is  an  objective  and  universal  justice 
which  transcends  men’s  particular  expressions 
of  justice.  This  teaching  has  been  called  the 
‘natural  law’  tradition.  .  .  .  It  asserts  that 
there  are  certain  ways  of  behaving,  which 
are  appropriate  to  man  simply  by.  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  human  being.  .  .  . 
To  explore  the  meaning  of  what  today  we  cam 
‘social  justice’  in  the  light  of  the  natural  law 
tradition  is  the  task  to  which  [Professor  Simon 
addresses  himself].”  (Foreword)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  Index. 

“[In  a  chapter]  devoted  to  a  definition  of 
law — an  ordinance  of  reason  for  the  common 
good — Prof.  Simon  argues  strongly  for  the 
rational  source  of  law.  .  ...  opposing  theories 
that  put  its  origin  in  will,  imagination  and 
emotion,  or  the  unconscious.  This  part  of  the 
argument  is  well  worked  out.  ..  .  .  [Prof. 

Simon]  offers  a  brilliant  explication  arid  de¬ 
fense  of  the  notion  of  the  common  good..  .  .  . 
[Another]  chapter  treats  the  central  topics  of 
natural  law  theory.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
part  of  his  work  that  Prof.  Simon  left  most 
unfinished  .  .  .  Despite  its  incompleteness, 
[the  book]  includes  many  passages  of  great 

ValUe-”  Am  eric? "  113^  263  S  11  ’65  1150w 

“In  dealing  with  the  relationship  between 
natural  law  and  the  ‘profound  issues  of  the¬ 
oretical  philosophy,’  like  the  problem  of  the 
universals  and  the  unity  of  human  nature, 
[Prof.  Simons’]  presentation  is  excellent.  .  .  . 
Following  from  his  Aristotelian-Thomistic  ap¬ 
proach,  ‘law  is  a  rule  of  the  reason  for  the 
common  good,’  .  .  .  [which]  good  ‘enjoys 
primacy  over  the  private  good  of  the  individual 
when  both  are  of  the  same  order’  or  in  other 
words  when  ’the  common  good  is  internal  to 
man  ’  .  .  This  posthumous  publication  of  a 
‘philosopher’s  reflections’  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  political  scientists  from  the  be- 
havioralists  to  the  traditionalists,  whether  or  not 
one  accepts  his  particular  orientation.”  G.  PI. 

D°dge  Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1024  D  ’65  850w 


SIMONS,  ERIC  N.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
320p  pl  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

942.04  Edward  IV,  King  of  England.  Great 
Britain — History — Lancaster  and  York,  1339- 
1485  66-5347 

A  “year-by-year  narrative  of  the  political 
events  of  this  reign  and  of  the  part  the  King 
played  in  them.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Because  the  entire  narrative  dwells  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  dynastic  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  scant  attention 
is  given  to  Edward  IV’s  other  interests  and 
accomplishments.  Only  passing  remarks  are 
made  concerning  the  king’s  activities  in  the 
Scottish  and  Welsh  marches,  in  diplomacy,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  to  name  a  few.  .  .  .  But  these 
shortcomings  are  small  when  compared  with 
the  innumerable  factual  errors  in  the  book  .  .  . 
[which  render  it]  virtually  useless  to  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  apparently  was 
written.’’  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  91:3942  S  1  66  250w 


“[The  author]  tells  his  story  with  vigour, 
and  many  of  his  descriptions  are  attractive. 


SIMONSON,  HAROLD  P.  Francis  Grierson.  158p 
$3.50  Twayna;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Grierson,  Francis  66-12048 

The  life  and  work  of  the  author  of  Valley 
of  the  Shadows  (BRD  1909)  which  recreates 
life  in  pre-Civil  War  Illinois  where  Grierson 
sDent  hi  a  childhood.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Simonson,  appropriately,  devotes  half 
of  his  eight  chapters  to  biography  and  in  his 
commentary  on  the  author's  writings  supplies 
a  considerable  background  and  context.  On 
Grierson’s  best-known  work,  The  Valley  of 
Shadows,  he  ventures  a  new  critical  appraisal. 

Am  Lit  38:430  N  ’66  60w 
“Not  an  important  contribution  to  this  un¬ 
even  series  (Twayne’s  United  States  Authors 
Series).  Simonson  relentlessly  explores  all 
aspects  of  the  work  of  this  minor  and 
eccentric  figure  even  though  forced  to  confess 
that  there,  is  a  ‘thread’  sometimes  ‘blatant  of 
something  less  than  total  integrity’  in  most  of 
it.  .  .  .  The  case  for  Grierson’s  contribution  has 
been  made  by  Edmund  Wilson  in  Patriotic 
Gore  [BRD  1962]  and  Simonson’s  study  adds 
little  except  biographical  detail.” 

Choice  3:773  N  ’66  130w 


SIMPSON,  CLAUDE  M.  The  British  broadside 
ballad  and  its  music.  919p  $17.50  Rutgers 
univ.  press 

784.4  Ballads — History  and  criticism.  Folk 
songs,  British  63-16308 

“This  book  relates  a  large  number  of  British 
broadside  ballads  to  the  tunes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  .  .  .  Broadsides  were  a  medium 
of  mass  communication,  and  one  explanation 
of  their  popularity  and  influence  is  that  they 
were  written  to  familiar  music.  Much  of  this 
music  has  become  dissociated  from  the  texts.  In 
his  detecting  work,  besides  notation  occasionally 
printed  on  the  actual  broadsides,  Mr.  Simpson 
has  made  use  of  virginal,  lute,  and  harpsichord 
pieces  based  on  ballad  tunes,  collections  of 
country  dances,  books  of  music  instruction, 
folio  vocal  collections,  poetical  miscellanies 
with  music,  and  ballad  operas.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index  of 
authors,  composers,  publishers  and  collectors 
of  ballads  and  ballad  tunes.  Index  of  titles,  first 
lines,  tune  names,  and  refrains  of  ballads. 


“[The]  new  work,  while  it  still  leaves  room 
for  the  spacious  Victorian  compilation,  quite 
eclipses  Chappell  [Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time]  in  the  broadside  territory,  and  provides  a 
firm  and  dependable  footing  where  formerly  we 
had  to  take  a  great  deal  on  trust,  with  uncer¬ 
tain  references  and  inaccurate  copies.  There 
is  nothing  in  Chappell  to  compare  with  the  en¬ 
cyclopedic,  all  but  exhaustive,  coverage  of 
Simpson’s  truly  indispensable  reference  work. 
It  is  doubtful  that  except  in  minor  details  this 
great  achievement  will  require  significant  cor¬ 
rection  or  amplification  for  the  next  sixty  years. 
It  is  a  solid  base  for  all  future  research  in 
its  field.”  B.  H.  Bronson 

Mus  Q  52:384  J1  ’66  1500w 
“Broadside  ballads  were  political  or  social, 
and  often  bawdy  lyrics  sung  to  popular  tunes 
during  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  usually  printed  without  music, 
many  tunes  have  been  lost.  .  .  .  This  large, 
careful  book  was  designed  for  students  of 
English  literature,  music  and  history,  not  for 
the  party  guitar- strummer.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  24  ’66  90w 
“[This]  new  dictionary  of  tunes,  which  is  a 
continuation  and  enlargement  of  William 
Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time 
[1859],  actually  contains  540.  tunes,  annotated 
with  a  scholastic  zeal  and  completeness  that  is 
staggering.  .  .  .  We  are  indebted  to  the 

United  States  for  this  valuable  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  neglected  heritage  as 
well  as  for  the  standard  edition  of  the  texts.” 
TLS  p596  J1  14  ’66  220w 
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SIMPSON,  JACQUELINE,  ed.  &  tr.  The  North¬ 
men  talk;  a  choice  of  tales  from  Iceland;  tr. 
and  with  an  in  trod,  by  Jacqueline  Simpson; 
foreword  by  Eric  Linklater.  290p  $5  Univ.  of 
Wis.  press 

839  Icelandic  and  Old  Norse  literature.  Sagas 

65-16366 

This  “anthology  brings  together  41  Icelandic 
tales  in  prose  and  verse,  most  of  them  never 
translated  until  now.”  (New  Statesman) 


“This  book  may  be  highly  recommended  as 
a  reader  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  for  the  general  public  interested 
in  north  European  history  and  literature,  but 
it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  adequate  in¬ 
troduction  to  classical  Old  Norse  literature. 
.  .  .  The  translated  short  stories  in  the  present 
work  are  of  especially  fine  workmanship.  The 
ballads  are  also  well  done,  but  the  selections 
from  the  Eddie  poetry  are  a  failure,  since  they 
should  not  be  cast  in  ballad  form,  not  being 
ballads.  There  are  historical  mistakes  in  the 
foreword  and  the  introduction.  But  on  the 
main  score  the  present  volume  deserves  to 
be  highly  recommended;  it  is  a  delightful  book.” 

Choice  2:864  F  ’66  150w 
“[The  editor]  has  deliberately  avoided  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  great  family  sagas — Njal,  Gret- 
tir,  Laxdale — in  favour  of  relatively  unknown 
shorter  pieces.  Her  translations  are  admirably 
clear  and  direct;  for  the  poems,  she  has  chosen 
the  Scottish  ballad-form,  a  rather  shaky  bridge, 
but  better  than  nothing — certainly  more  in¬ 
viting  than  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  be¬ 
wildering  metre  of  the  originals.”  G.  M.  Brown 

New  Statesman  70:568  O  15  '65  650w 


SINCLAIR,  ANDREW.  The  better  half;  the 
emancipation  of  the  American  woman.  401p 
pi  $6.95  I-Iarper 

396  Women  in  the  U.S.  Woman — Rights  of 
women  65-14659 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Dilliard 

Am  Scholar  35:582  summer  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Park 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  10  ’66  lOOw 
Choice  2:903  F  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

Commentary  41:100  Ap  ’66  1650w 
Economist  219:1320  Je  18  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Nancy  Reeves 

Nation  203:490  N  7  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  John  Vincent 

New  Statesman  71:581  Ap  22  ’66  850w 
TLS  p385  My  ’66  800w 


SINCLAIR,  DOROTHY.  Administration  of  the 
small  public  library.  173p  $5  A.L.A. 

025.1  Library  administration  65-18962 

The  author  “defines  the  small  public  library 
in  terms  of  staff — one  that  includes  at  most 
three  professionally  trained  librarians.  .  .  . 
The  broad  scope  of  the  librarian’s  areas  of 
responsibility  is  covered  by  such  topics  as  li¬ 
brary  objectives,  standards,  management  and 
finance,  personnel  administration,  public  serv¬ 
ices.  materials,  and  technical  processes.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  Q)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


SIMPSON,  LOUIS.  Selected  poems.  145p  $4.95 
Harcourt 

811  65-19069 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Lord 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Mr  24 
’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Charles  Monaghan 

Commonweal  84:122  Ap  15  '66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

Encounter  27:69  S  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  71:736  My  20  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Marius  Bewley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  Mr  31  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cutler 

Poetry  108:270  J1  ’66  340w 
TLS  p512  Je  9  ’66  550w 


SIMPSON,  ROBERT  L.  The  interpretation  of 
prayer  in  the  early  church.  189p  $5  West¬ 
minster  press 

242.7  Prayer — History.  Lord’s  prayer 

65-16147 

A  study  of  the  patristic  understanding  of 
prayer.  “The  five  fathers  discussed  .  .  .  fall 
into  two  categories.  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  represent  the  catechet¬ 
ical  tradition.  .  .  .  Origen  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  stand  in  the  mystical  tradition.”  (Christ¬ 
ian  Century)  Appendix:  The  extant  patristic 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index  of  biblical  references.  Index  of 
phrases  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Index  of  names. 


“The  tendency  to  minimize  or  explain  away 
the  fathers’  moralism  is  the  least  satisfying 
aspect  of  this  otherwise  highly  informative 
study.  The  author  succeeds,  1  think,  in  show¬ 
ing  the  common  piety  and  religious  unity  of 
the  patristic  age.  .  .  .  The  attempt  in  a  Anal 
chapter  to  propose  a  theologically  informed  de¬ 
finition  of  prayer  in  terms  of  process  philosophy 
leaves  me  less  satisfied.  The  four  criteria 
derived  from  Christian  tradition  are  adequate 
enough,  but  the  definition  proper  does  not  lift 
me  above  the  human  level.”  G.  T.  Armstrong 
Christian  Century  83:272  Mr  2  ’66  550w 
“This  volume  is  a  descriptive  account  (rather 
than  a  precise  theological  analysis)  of  the 
interpretation  of  prayer  (specifically  the  Lord’s 
Prayer)  by  some  of  the  Church  Fathers.  .  .  . 
Demolishing  a  number  of  faulty  conceptions  of 
prayer  along  the  way,  Mr.  Simpson  has  given 
us  a  scholarly,  relevant  study  which  can  be 
recommended  for  larger  public,  libraries  and 
subject  collections.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 
Library  J  90:5285  D  1  ’65  160w 


“The  book  does  not  intend  to  be  a  manual  of 
practice,  nor  in  any  way  to  replace  the  detailed 
studies  of  specific  areas  such  as  the  Small  Li¬ 
braries  Project  series;  it  sets  itself  the  task 
of  providing  a  reasonable  framework  of  ideas 
and  attitudes  to  guide  in  the  struggle  with  the 
overall  problem  of  smallness  and  insufficiency. 
And  it  wisely  recognizes  that  its  readers  live 
in  a  world  where  date  stamps  must  be  changed, 
labels  pasted,  and  children  shushed.  .  .  .  Miss 
Sinclair  takes  her  reader  continually  from  these 
down- toi-  earth  details  to  easy  consideration  of 
library  cooperation,  central  processing,  modern 
and  efficient  internal  organization.  .  .  .  [This] 
deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  taken  to1  heart 
by  anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  small 
libraries.  This  is  a  wise  ancl  good  little  book.” 
Karl  Nyren 

Library  J  91:231  Ja  15  ’66  470w 
“As  would  be  expected  from  someone  of  Miss 
Sinclair's  professional  stature,  her  book  reflects 
a  completely  professional  approach  to  all  basic 
issues.  Her  writing  reveals  an  understanding 
of  and  appreciation  for  her  subject.  She  is 
direct  and  practical  in  discussing  policy,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  relationships.  .  .  .  Recurring  refer¬ 
ences  to  library  systems  support  Miss  Sinclair’s 
statement  that  they  exist  ...  in  a  variety  of 
places  throughout  the  country.  These  references 
spell  out  the  forms  they  may  take  (co-opera¬ 
tives,  agreements  for  contractual  services,  etc.), 
perhaps  generate  enthusiasm  for  participation 
in  them,  and  serve  as  reminders  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage©  they  may  offer.  .  .  .  This  is.  indeed, 
an  excellent  guide  to  administrative  functions 
in  the  small  public  library.”  M ary  Radmacher 

Library  Q  36:343  O  '66  400w 


SINCLAIR,  KEITH.  William  Pember  Reeves. 

New  Zealand  Fabian.  356p  pi  $6.75  Oxford 
B  or  92  Reeves,  William  Pember  65-9091 

Reeves  “was  the  driving  force  behind  much 
of  the  advanced  legislation  initiated  by  the 
new  Liberal  Government  [of  New  Zealand], 
from  the  beginning  of  1891,  a  government  in 
which  he  became  Minister  of  Education  and 
Justice  and  also  later  Minister  of  Labour. 
Although  he  succeeded  in  introducing  in  New 
Zealand  the  first  compulsory  system  of  state 
arbitration  in  the  world,  he  found  himself  more 
and  more  at  odds  with  his  colleagues  .  .  .  [and 
eventually]  accepted  the  post  of  Agent- 
General  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  in 
London.  .  .  .  [There]  he  became  a  friend  of 
the  Webhs  and  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
was  active  in  the  Fabian  Society.”  (TLS) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[The  author]  has  caught  with  sympathy  and 
insight  the  aspirations  and  frustrations  of  a 
too  sensitive  and  finally  embittered  personal¬ 
ity,  torn  between  two  worlds — indeed  many 
worlds.  Reeves  was  an  expatriate.  He  was  fas- 
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SINCLAIR,  KEITH — Continued 
cinated  both  with  literature  and  politics  and 
thought  of  himself  as  a  bold  revolutionary 
while  retaining-  almost  primitive  taboos.  .  .  • 
[This  biography  is]  a  work  of  scholarship, 
fully  documented,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fas¬ 
cinating  study  of  such  a  troubled  personality. 
J.  B.  Condliffe 

Am  Hist  R  71:1417  J1  ’66  550w 
“The  complete  Reeves  is  hard  to  understand. 
He  remained  detached  from  his  causes.  Any 
biographer  would  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
his  motives.  However,  few  politicians  in  the 
Empire  have  had  such  a  diligent  first  biog¬ 
rapher.  Sinclair’s  scholarship  is  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  his  subject;  his  use  of  sources  is 
refreshing  and  productive.  The  volume  will 
find  a  comfortable  place  in  an  upper  division 
course  which  surveys  the  development  of  politi¬ 
cal  philosophies  in  the  Empire-Commonwealth.’’ 

Choice  3:248  My  ’66  llOw 


“Professor  Sinclair  has  traced  Reeves’s  life 
with  clarity  and  understanding,  and  his  book 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  knowledge  about  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  New  Zealand 
history.  It  is  very  readable,  and  one's  only 
quarrel  with  it  is  that  he  has  not  delved  very 
deeply  into  the  motives  which  led  this  shy 
young  man  about  Christchurch,  a  successful 
journalist  and  a  leading  cricketer,  to  turn  so 
vehemently  against  the  newly  wealthy  among 
his  fellow  colonists.” 

Economist  217:400  O  23  ’66  SOOw 
TLS  p219  Mr  17  ’66  500w 


SINGER,  IRVING.  The  nature  of  love;  Plato 
to  Luther.  395p  $7.95  Random  house 
128  Love  66-12009 

“Two  types  of  valuation — appraisal  and  be¬ 
stowal — make  meaningful  [the  author’s]  dis¬ 
cussions  of  types  of  love  from  the  ancient  to 
the  medieval  world.  Telling  of  idealization  in 
Freud  and  Santayana,  he  then  describes  the 
views  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Ovid,  and 
Lucretius.  Finally,  he  discusses  elements  of 
Christian  love — eros,  philia,  nomos,  agape — in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  Luther.  A  later  voiume 
is  to  discuss  courtly,  Romantic,  and  modern 
love.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“In  this  learned  survey  of  love  as  it  has  been 
contended  for  by  philosophers  and  theologians, 
Prof.  Singer  reveals  a  profound  awareness  of 
religious  matters.  His  criticisms  of  both  St. 
Thomas’  and  Luther’s  writings  on  the  nature  of 
love  appear  only  after  he  has  expounded  those 
concepts  with  understanding.  .  .  .  All  in  all, 
this  is  a  conciliatory  work.” 

Christian  Century  83:809  Je  22  ’66  50w 
“[The  author]  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  explaining,  comparing  or  contrasting  what 
the  various  philosophers  said.  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
philosophy  as  a  form  of  love  is  nothing  new,  but 
to  attempt  to  compare  it  and  the  love  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  in  terms  of  idealization 
boggles  th(e  mind.  Where  the  notion  of  be¬ 
stowal  is  central,  as  in  the  discussion  of  Divine 
love,  Singer  uses  it  to  good  advantage,  but  he 
all  too  frequently  misuses  it  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
[His]  concept  of  bestowal  is  less  than  adequate 
to  unify  the  diversity,  of  theories  about  love. 
.  .  .  [Nevertheless,]  his  range  and  perspective 
are  astonishing,  occasionally  even  majestic,  as 
he  discovers  similarities  and  parallels  that 
transcend  centuries  and  bridge  cultures.”  R.  G. 
Hazo 

Commonweal  85:110  O  28  ’66  1350w 
"From  his  critical  evaluation  of  others’  anal¬ 
yses,  [the  author]  reconstructs  an  intriguing 
approach  to  a  subject  meriting  study.  Recom¬ 
mended  highly  for  the  introspection  to  which 
it  leads.”  W.  A.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2343  My  1  ’66  lOOw 


SINGER,  ISAAC  BASH E VIS.  In  my  father’s 
court.  307p  $5.50  Farrar,  Straus 

B  or  92  65-26570 

“This  autobiographical  work  consists  of  ac¬ 
tual  incidents  that  [the  author]  remembers 
from  his  childhood  in  Warsaw,  where  his 
father  was  a  rabbi  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the 
city.  Through  their  rooms  at  No.  10  Kroch- 
malna  Street  passed  a  variety  of  types  who 
came  to  see  the  elder  Singer  for  rulings  on 
points  of  Jewish  law,  for  adjudication  of  their 
disputes,  and  for  personal  advice  and  comfort  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  pieces  here  were  first 
published  as  a  series  in  Yiddish,  entitled 
Beth  Din.  in  the  Jewish  Daily  Fonvard?  Parts 


of  the  book  previously  appeared  in  Amencau 
Judaism,  Commentary,  The  Critic,  Harper  s 
Magazine,  Jewish  Heritage,  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


Best  Sell  26:112  Je  15  ’66  650w 
“Twentieth-century  literature  .  .  .  has  surely 
never  seen  anyone  so  consciously  work  the 
vein  of  myth  as  has  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer. 
.  .  .  He  has  turned  the  tables  on  his  ancestors, 
has  converted  piety  into  fable.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  does  not  have  the  interest  of  Singer’s 
fiction.  .  ,  .  The  sketches  of  neighbors  and 
family  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  short  and 
circumstantial;  up  to  the  part  where  Singer 
describes  the  revolt  against  orthodoxy  of  his 
elder  brother  and  his  own  awakening  to  the 
‘world.’  the  book  seems  anecdotal  and  un¬ 
connected.  Time  after  time  I  found  myself 
marking  a  passage  for  its  interest  as  folklore, 
not  narrative.  .  .  .  Though  the  portraits  and 
incidents  are  always  interesting,  the  sum  of 
them  does  not  add  up  to  more  than  that.  One 
is  aware  of  a  remarkable  man  and  of  a  great 
storehouse  of  experiences,  not  of  a  unified 
work  that  is  literature.”  Alfred  Kazin 
Book  Week  pi  Ap  24  ’66  1950w 
“It  is  true  that  the  incidents  related  in 
this  book  happened  in  the  actual  life  of  an 
actual  human  being,  .  .  .  [but]  in  addition  to 
being  a  human  being,  Singer  is  also  a  creative 
artist,  a  born  storyteller.  .  .  .  His  craft  con¬ 
sists  of  the  presentation  of  events,  persons,  and 
sensations  m  artistic  form.  Whether  these 
events,  persons,  and  sensations  are  actual  or 
imagined  does  not  really  matter.  Singer  in  this 
book  offers  essentially  a  work  of  fiction,  a  kind 
of  novel,  in  which  the  events  recounted  are 
real.  .  .  .  The  final  effect  is  nostalgic,  humor¬ 
ous,  and  occasionally  deeply  moving.  Singer 
demonstrates  in  this  book  that  for  a  talented 
storyteller  all  materials,  even  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  and  sordid,  are  capable  of  transforma¬ 
tion  into  a  woi*k  of  great  beauty  and  charm.” 
Donald  ITeiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  12 

’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Fixler 

Commonweal  84:615  S  23  ’66  800w 
Critic  24:74  Je  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Margoshes 

Library  J  91:2326  My  1  ’66  240w 
Library  J  91:4374  S  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Jules  Chametzky 

Nation  203:392  O  17  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:24  J1  7  ’66  1700w 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  8  ’66  350w 
New  Yorker  42:204  My  14  ’66  80w 


ivewsweeK  bv:iUb  My 


OO  IOUW 


In  this  memoir,  now  presented  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  English  translation,  Mr.  Singer  gives 
us  the  foundations  of  [a]  unique  world  that 
•  •  •  no  longer  exists,  described  in  the  nuances 
of  a  language  spoken  less  and  less;  it  reaches 
us  through  one  of  the  great  literary  artists  of 
our  *-yPe’  who  cpnstantiy  captures  the  strange 
and  the  demonic  in  his-  depictions  of  the 
c2^i?on?lace-  These  memoirs  of  Singer’s 
childhood  confirm  the  grotesquerie  of  his  novels 
and  short  stories.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
the  grotesque  that  stands  out  as  the  chief 
element  m  the  world  of  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer, 
but  its  moral  quality.”  A.  H.  Friedlander 
Sat  R  49:90  My  7  ’66  800w 
Time  87:102  My  27  ’66  600w 


AkiJ  AY  °«=>n  c,  v  is.  zuateh  tne  goat, 

e5  stories;  pictures  by  Maurice  Sen- 
,tr;,  fr°m  the  Yiddish  by  the  author  and 
Elizabeth  Shub.  90p  $4.50  Harper 

398.2  Folklore,  Jewish — Juvenile  literature 
„  .  66-8114 

owen  stories  set  .in  the  legendary  village  of 

(BRT?  iPcm1®  aathSv  of*  *5,  Father's  Court 
1966)  and  Short  Friday  (BRD  1965) 
Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:554  N  5  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  60w 
Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  ’66  90w 

stoHesldrthni1^',«i,,nbelie7e'  /flight  in  these 
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act  as  the  scribe  of  tradition — of  the  East 
European  shtetl  tales  from  which  these  stories 
are  largely  drawn — and  he  is  content  to  fill  out 
here  and  there,  fuse  items,  sharpen  a  point, 
enliven  a  description  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
style.  Only  the  moving  title  story  goes  beyond 
this  measure  and  seems  to  catch  up.  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  author  himsell.  .  '  Maurice 

Sendak’s  illustrations  happily  avoid  the  Cha¬ 
gall-like  cliches  that  have  become  the  inevi¬ 
table  companions  of  East  European  Yiddish 
subjects.”  Irving-  Feldman 

Book  Week  p4  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  750w 

“Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  is  a  storyteller  in  the 
rich  Yiddish  tradition.  .  .  .  [These  are]  well- 
written  tales  of  village  life  and  fantasies  in  a 
a  bygone  but  timeless:  central  Europe.  The 
villagers  of  Chelm  try  to  preserve  the  ‘dia¬ 
monds’  they  see  in  fresh-fallen  snow.  The  dull- 
witted  suitor  loses  his  successive  gifts  by  put¬ 
ting  a  goldfish  into  a  cage,  eggs  into  his  purse, 
and  chicken  fat  into  his  pocket.  And  'The 
First  Schlemiel’  proves  to  be  a  worthy  proto¬ 
type  indeed.  Caldecott  Medal  winner  Maurice 
Sendak  adds  greatly  to  the  book  with  his 
drawings  of  ingenuous  booted  messengers  and 
bridegrooms,  squalling  baby  schlemiels,  and 
servants  dressed  up  as  angels.  Small  goyim 
should  enjoy  these  stories  fully  as  much  as 
children  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
Hanukkah  and  sidecurls.”  E.  P. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  ’66 
170w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  40w 
Horn  Bk  42:712  D  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Hodges 

Library  J  91:6197  D  15  ’66  llOw 
“It  is  not  (as  authors  seem  to  think)  easier 
to  write  well  for  children  than  for  adults,  but 
harder;  so  for  even  someone  as  famous  as 
I.  B.  Singer  this  book  is  a  triumph.  ...  If  you 
have  no  older  children  on  your  list,  buy  this 
book  for  yourself.”  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:29  D  15  '66  280w 
“[It  is]  the  specific  detail  that  sets  the 
scene,  and  makes  the  fantastic  little  tale  come 
alive  .  .  .  [in]  these  beautiful  stories  for  chil¬ 
dren,  written  by  a  master.  We  are  somewhere, 
sometime  in  Eastern  Europe  where  devils, 
shlemiels,  children,  roosters  and  goats  inhabit 
a  vanished  world  which  a  detail  .  .  .  makes  as 
tangible  as  our  own.  .  .  .  Yet  the  vivid  detail 
is  not  just  a  literary  device.  It  is  an  expression 
of  a  great  religious  sensibility.  .  .  .  Mostly, 
there  are  joy  and  love — beteween  men  and 
women,  children  and  parents,  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals.”  Hugh  Nissenson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  9  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:49  N  12  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  b?/  W. 

Teach  Col 


J.  Jacobs 

Rec  68:275  D  ’66  460w 


SINGH,  G.  Leopardi  and  the  theory  of  poetry. 

365p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

808.1  Poetry.  Leopardi,  Giacomo,  conte 

64-14001 

“This  book  does  not  deal  exclusively  with 
Leopardi’s  theory  of  poetry  as  such,  but  also 
with  its  relation  or  its  similarity  with  other 
theories  or  views  of  poetry,  with  its  background 
and  sources,  with  its  influence  and  implications 
as  well  as  with  its  evaluation  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  since 
Leopardi’s  death  in  1837.”  (Pref)  Appendixes: 
Further  observations  on  poetry  and  other  sub¬ 
jects;  Some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  beauty. 
Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“Mr.  Singh  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  book. 
.  .  .  [He]  has  obviously  carried  out  his  work 
as  a  labor  of  love,  and  Its  value  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  an  English  speaking  (and  reading) 
public  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  .  .  .  Nonetheless, 
there  are  some  negative  features.  ...  It  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  organizing  the 
many  thoughts  of  Leopardi  into  a  system  of 
organic  theory.  ...  It  may  be  that  to  do  so  is 
inevitable  and  not  necessarily  ill-advised.  But 
the  attempt  does  carry  with  it  the  danger  of 
misleading  by  over-emphasis  or  by  omission. 

.  .  .  Then  there  is  also  the  author’s  habit  of 
exalting  Leopardi  as  a  theorist  of  poetry  over 
and  above  all  English  thinkers  such  as  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  et  al.  .  .  . 
But  such  defects  are  the  result  of  Singh’s  en¬ 
thusiasm.”  N.  J.  Perella 

Poetry  107:335  P  ’66  700w 


Here  are  lovingly  and  sensitively  traced 
Leopardi's  reflections  in  poetry,  as  thev  appear 
m  his  youthful  writings,  in  the  Discorso  di  un 
italiano  intorno  alia  poesia  romantica  and, 
£V>st  especially,  through  the  rich  pages  of  the 
Zibalaone.  It  is  no  less  important  a  record  be¬ 
cause  it  invites  to  a  fascinating  dialogue  with 
Leopardi’s  own  practice  as  a  poet.” 

TLS  p!09  F  11  ’65  6U0w 


SINGH,  MADANJEET,  Ajanta;  Ajanta  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  sacred  and  the  secular  [Eng  title: 
The  cave  paintings  of  Ajanta],  189p  lOp) 
72col  pi  $19.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


759.95  Mural  painting  and  decoration.  Art, 
Buddhist  65-22616 


The  Ajanta  caves  were  begun  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  and  continued  to  be  worked  on 
Into  the  fifth  century  A.D.  They  are  filled 
with  Buddhist  sculpture  and  wall  paintings 
depicting  the  Jataka  Tales.  In  1918,  the  caves 
were  rediscovered  and  have  persevered  since 
then  despite  souvenir  seeking  tourists,  and 
misguided  restorers.  Because  of  the  poor 
lighting  conditions,  good  reproductions  of  the 
work  in  the  caves  are  few.  The  author  has 
earlier  been  recognized  for  photographs  of 
Ajanta  in  the  UNESCO  publication  India: 
Paintings  from  the  Ajanta  Caves.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


Choice  2:766  Ja  '66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Munro 

J  Aesthetics  25:216  winter  ’66  460w 
“The  photographs  of  the  present  work  were 
taken  in  the  natural  light  of  the  caves  with¬ 
out  any  artificial  lighting.  They  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  as  close  to  the  original  color  as  possible 
since  much  of  the  thick  varnish  covering  the 
paintings  has  been  removed  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Singh  is  a  happy  combination  of  artist  and 
art  historian.  As  such,  he  includes  the  accepted 
classics  as  well  as  more  obscure  pieces  which 
deserve  to  be  recognized  because  of  their 
technique  and  vitality.  The  book  is  a  text  of 
Ajanta’s  history,  iconography,  and  techniques. 
It  will  be  appreciated  by  layman  and  scholar 
alike.’’  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  90:5259  D  1  ’65  210w 


Mr.  Singh’s  sensitive  exposition  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  .  .  .  parables  told  by  the  Buddha 
to  illustrate  points  of  theology.  These  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  Westerner's  understanding 
of  individual  murals.  .  .  .  The  author  skillfully 
links  the  context  of  the  murals  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 
painted.  What  seemed  underplayed  was  the  in¬ 
dividual  Buddhist  artist-monk’s  religious  in¬ 
tent  in  his  works.”  R.  S.  McCully 

Natur  Hist  75:8  My  ’66  310w 


•  There  is  an  excellent  text,  even  if  it  is  a 
little  too  studiously  learned,  so  that  it  reads 
at  moments  like  a  Ph.D.  thesis,  while  the 
reproductions  are  uniformly  flat  and  uninviting. 
No  one  seeing  these  color  plates  could  guess 
at  the  splendor  of  the  wall-painting's  at  Ajanta. 
Part  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
reproduced  on  mat  paper,  which  can  rareiy  re¬ 
flect  the  jewel-like  glow  of  oriental  painting. 
.  .  .  The  jacket  is  printed  on  highly  calendered 
paper,  and  the  photoengravers  have  evidently 
gone  to  work  on  it.  They  have  not  done  so 
well  for  the  rest  of  the  book.”  Robert  Payne 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  D  5  ’65  150w 


SINNOTT,  EDMUND  W.  The  bridge  of  life: 
from  matter  to  spirit.  255p  $4.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 


577  Biology — Philosophy.  Natural  theology 

66-16186 

This  volume  by  the  former  director  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  University 
“is  the  intellectual  autobiography  of  .  .  .  [the 
author  of]  Matter,  Mind  and  Man  IBRD  1957], 
.  .  .  [Dr.  Sinnott]  sets  out  to  describe  the 
harmony  between  materialistic  and  religious 
philosophies  by  showing  that  both  can  derive 
from  a  biological  basis — that  life  itself  is  the 
bridge  that  connects  them,  and  that  spirit  has 
its  roots  in  matter.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


Dr.  Sinnott  has  here  attempted  one  of  those 
science-based  cosmologies  which  operate  in 
metaphysical  territory.  .  .  .  We  have  heard  all 
this  before.  The  writer  confesses  that  he  is  a 
biologist  and  will  not  drop  names  of  philosophers 
and  psychologists  as  perhaps  he  should. 
[However]  Whitehead  and  Goldstein,  for'  ex¬ 
ample,  have  planted  flags  all  over  this  territory 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Sinnott  makes 
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SINNOTT,  E.  W. — Continued 

an  observation  about  particles  which  suggests  a 
tremendous  intellectual  penetration  at  that 
level.  When  he  gets  beyond  the  biological, 
however,  he  is  as  reductionistic  as  the  next 
man.  Well,  at  least  the  biologists  could  learn 
something  important  from  this  book.”  R.  B. 
Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:333  D  1  ’66  600w 
“This  vitalistic  position  will  be  especially  ap¬ 
pealing  to  religiously  inclined  laymen:  most  sci¬ 
entists  will  reject  it  as  an  outmoded  philosophy 
of  the  biological  sciences.  Recommended  for  all 
general  science  collections.”  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:6099  D  15  ’66  140w 
“Here  is  more  than  a  biologist  speaking. 
Dean  Sinnott  is  a  humanist  of  mellow  learning. 
He  writes  in  a  style  that  takes  the  reader 
gently  by  the  arm  and  conducts  him  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  bridge.  Indeed  the 
writing  at  times  sprouts  wings.  .  .  .  Still,  the 
author  does  not  want  to  be  a  poet  or  a  mystic 
or  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  is  a 
scientist  anxious  for  his  science.  .  .  .  He  has 
used  this  latest  volume  of  the  Credo  Series  to 
express  both  his  fears  and  his  speculative 
hopes.  More  readers  perhaps  than  he  realizes 
will  sympathize  with  both.  Bor  there  are 
many  among  us  who  are  increasingly  bored 
with  the  sort  of  science  that  is  without 
philosophy  and  the  sort  of  philosophy  that  is 
without  vision.  I,  for  one.”  Brand  Blanshard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  6  ’66  llOOw 


SIRAGUSA,  CHARLES.  The  trail  of  the  poppy; 
behind  the  mask  of  the  Mafia,  by  Charles 
Siragusa,  as  told  to  Robert  Wiedrich.  235p 
$4.95  Prentice-Hall 

363.4  Narcotics.  Mafia  66-22098 

The  experiences  of  an  ex-member  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  “now  executive 
director  of  Illinois  State  Crime  Commission  .  .  . 
[during  his]  twenty- two -year  tour  of  duty.” 
(Sat  R) 


‘TSiragusa’sl  experiences  .  .  .  give  a  hor¬ 
rifying  look  ‘behind  the  mask  of  the  Mafia’. 
The  many  occasions  in  which  he  literally  took 
his  life  in  his  hands  in  trapping  the  ruthless 
narcotics  smugglers  make  for  hair-raising 
reading.  A  glossary  of  terms  used  by  the 
narcotics  underworld  is  appended  to  the  text.” 
Best  Sell  26:219  S  15  ’66  210w 
“Mr.  Sirag'usa’s  account  of  his  adventures'  as 
the  head  of  an  overseas  office  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  owes  a  good  deal  to  Eric 
Ambler.  .  .  .  Amidst  a  welter  of  governmental 
and  underworld  intrigue,  Siragusa  works  tire¬ 
lessly  to'  halt  shipments  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States  and  to  jail  the  seemingly  endless  horde 
of  drug  peddlers,  smugglers  and  producers  who 
live  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  .  .  .  But  On  the  Trail  of  the  Poppv 
is  not  an  Eric  Ambler  story.  It  is  a  factual 
account  of  a  real  man’s  real  adventures  in  a 
world  in  which  .  .  .  what  he  set  out  to  do 
ought  to  have  the  effect  it  was  supposed  to 
have.  And  it  is  here  that  Siragusa’s  book 
raises  interesting  questions.  I  do  not  question 
the  authenticity  of  his  story.  .  .  .  I  do  question, 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  he  himself  provides, 
his  account  of  why  it  was  worth  doing.”  H.  S. 
Becker 

Book  Week  plO  O  9  '86  1250w 
Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  ’66  40w 


SIRKIS,  NANCY.  Boston;  introd. 
M.  Kennedy.  154p  il  $10  Studio 


by  Edward 


917.44  Boston — Description  66-16069 

A  “report  in  pictures  and  brief  essays  on 
the  changing  city  of  today.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Senator  Kennedy’s  introduction  and  some  of 
the  pictures  originally  appeared  in  Esquire. 
Index. 


content  as  well  as  length.  .  .  .  Some  easy,  shal¬ 
low,  crude  generalizations  in  the  text  are  even 
more  surprising  than  the  omissions.  This  is  a 
picture  book  to  be  skimmed  over  once  and  put 
aside,  and  is  not  recommended  for  library  pur¬ 
chase.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:3943  S  1  ’66  330w 
“Miss  Sirkis  is  interested  in  people  as  much 
as  in  places  and  events.  She  opens  her  book 
with  a  handsome  portrait  of  Abigail  Adams 
Homans,  closes  it  with  another  one  of  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  and  in  between  presents  us 
with  Yankee  Boston,  Italian  Boston,  Irish  Bos¬ 
ton  and  space-age  Boston.”  Paul  Showers 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  Je  5  ’66  50w 


SJ6GREN,  PEDER.  Bread  of  love  (Karlekens 
brod)  tr.  from  the  Swedish  by  Richard  B. 
Vowles.  113p  $4  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 

65-24189 

The  translation  of  this  book  was  sponsored  by 
the  Nordic  Council.  It  is  “the  story  of  the 
Winter  War  between  Finland  and  Russia  which 
served  as  a  prelude  to  World  War  II.  .  .  .  The 
author  recreates  a  [devastated!  forest  .  .  . 
where  men  fight  a  losing  battle  with  their  own 
fears,  with  their  own  inability  to  accept  or 
offer  love.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“This  short  novel  by  a  former  volunteer  sol¬ 
dier  and  present  pacifist  who  is  a  leading  Swe¬ 
dish  novelist  is  more  poem  than  novel  .  .  .  . 
The  ‘thesis  that  neurosis,  caused  by  loveless¬ 
ness,  causes  war  may  be  clumsily  obtrusive  in 
the  narrator’s  mouth,  but  there  are  moments  of 
great  lyric  beauty  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
love  of  Plennik  the  Russian  and  his  Lunnaja.” 

Choice  3:37  Mr  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Klausler 

Christian  Century  83:84  Ja  19  ’66  170w 
“[This  novel]  is  a  sometimes  gripping,  some¬ 
times  exasperating  war  drama  of  the  absurd. 
The  translation  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  only  oc¬ 
casionally  jars  (‘fragilely  naked’),  but  puts  no 
obstacles  in  our  way.  The  story  casts  a  sur¬ 
realist  spell  .  .  .  [but]  gets  lost  in  endless 
speculations  on  death,  its  terror,  beauty,  mean¬ 
ing,  nonmeaning.  However,  these  scenes  are 
short  enough,  and  the  novel  hurries  toward  a 
fascinating  climax.  .  .  .  I’m  all  for  transla¬ 
tions  of  Scandinavian  books.  But  I  do  hope 
the  Nordic  Council  will  make  it  easier  to 
taste  and  enjoy  the  imported  delicacies.” 
Richard  Plant 

Sat  R  48:43  D  11  ’65  260w 


“The  book  is  the  story  of  persons  caught 
in  the  nightmare  conditions  of  war.  It  is  bril¬ 
liantly  written.  .  .  .  [The  author's]  startling 
images  and  descriptions  are  memorable — 
corpses  frozen  in  theatrical  positions,  stalag¬ 
mites  of  urine,  pistol  shots  frozen  into  a  stac¬ 
cato  Morse  code — and  his  narrative  is  skillfully 
shaped.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Sjogren]  writes  about  love 
.  .  .  and  can  describe  it  with  a  conviction 
that  commands  assent  and  acceptance." 

TLS  pSOO  S  8  ’66  250w 


SKELTON.  GEOFFREY.  Wagner  at  Bayreuth; 
experiment  and  tradition;  foreword  by  Wle- 
land  Wagner.  239p  il  $6.50  Braziller 
780.92  Wagner,  Richard.  Bayreuth.  Fest- 
spiele.  Wagner  family  66-20191 

This  story  of  the  Bayreuth  music  festival 
“is  traced  from  the  composer’s  conception  [of 
it]  in  1872  through  the  periods  of  Cosima’s 
management  with  its  emphasis  on  the  slavish 
following  of  the  master’s  ideas.  Siegfried’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  the  mold  of  idolatry,  Wini¬ 
fred’s  linking  of  Wagner’s  music  with  the 
Nazi  movement,  and  finally  to*  the  present-day 
symbolic  productions  of  Wieland  and  Wolf¬ 
gang.”  (Library  J)  “[The  author’s]  main 
theme  .  .  .  is  to  present  the  aesthetic  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  preserving  the  tradition  directly 
inherited  from  Richard  Wagner  and  yet  avoid 
an  ossification  such  as  that  produced  by  fidelity 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.”  (TLS) 


'  By  including  Route  128  and  by  turning  her 
camera  on  Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  in  neighboring 
Cambridge,  Miss  Sirkis  shows  she  is  sometimes 
writing  about  a  Boston  that  is  a  frame  of  mind, 
I\ot  lhne„  Political,  economic,  .cultural  Boston  of 
the  $100  tax  rate  and  declining  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  dwelling  extensively  on  cer¬ 
tain  mores  of  one  area  of  the  city  Miss  Sirkis 
scants  her  title-subject  distressingly.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  candid  and  clear  to  the  point  of  being 
harsh  and  unfeeling  and  seem  at  odds  with  the 
admiration  and  sentiment  Miss  Sirkis  evinces 
for  her  subjects  in  the  text,  which  is  slight  in 


The  criticisms  are  fair  and  all  aspects  of 
the  productions  are  considered:  musical  pre¬ 
paration,  costumes,  sets,  and  ideological  back- 
ground.  of  particular  interest  is  the  concen¬ 
trated  section  on  Wieland’ s  productions  of 
Lohengrin  and  Die  Meistarsinger  in  view  of 
{he  forthcoming  production  of  Lohengrin  at  the 
Met  this  season.  One  only  regrets  Skelton’s 
lifeless  style  and  the,  fact  that  Wieland  alone 
of  all  the  family  emerges  as  anything  more  than 
a  shadowy  character  in  history.  The  facts  are 
here,  but  the  love  and  devotion  necessary  for 
the  successful  running  of  such  a  festival  for 
90  years  is  almost  completely  absent.  Neverthe- 
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less,  this  is  an  obvious  purchase  for  larger 
music  collections.”  R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  91:4667  O  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Downes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  11  ’66  550w 
“The  Compleat  Wagnerian  must  now  acquire 
his  Shelton,  for  this  history  of  the  Bayreuth 
festival  has  more  to  tell  than  mere  annals, 
though  the  annals  are  faithfully  recorded.  .  .  . 
Character  sketches  emerge  of  the  members  of 
the  Wagner  family  and  the  biography  of  Wini¬ 
fred,  Siegfried  Wagner’s.  English  wife,  fills  in 
details  hardly  known  to  modern  Wagnerians. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
stage  designs,  and  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  to  Bayreuth  it  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
Criticism  of  the  singers  as  they  succeed  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  great  roles,  as  of  conductors,  is 
another  ingredient  for  the  connoisseur.  .  .  . 
This  unusual  farago  of  material  has  been  skil¬ 
fully  organized  into  a  narrative  at  once  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  judicious.” 

TLS  p692  Ag  12  ’65  550w 


SKELTON,  R.  A.  The  Vinland  map  and  the 
Tartar  relation,  by  R.  A.  Skelton,  Thomas  E. 
Marston.  and  George  D.  Painter  for  the  Yale 
university  library:  with  a  foreword  by  Alex¬ 
ander  O.  Vietor.  291p  il  $15  Yale  univ.  press 
910.9  Maps.  Mongols — History — Sources. 

Giovanni  da  Pian  del  Carpine,  Abp.  of  Anti- 
vari  65-22339 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:670  My  7  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Washburn 

Am  Hist  R  71:927  Ap  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Clausen 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:194  My  ’66  440w 
Choice  2:807  Ja  ’66  200w 
Economist  219:156  Ap  9  '66  250w 

Reviewed  by  G.  R.  Crone 

Encounter  26:75  F  ’66  2000w 

Reviewed  by  N.  J.  G.  Pounds  _ 

J  Am  Hist  53:107  Je  ’66  650w 


addicts,  and  prostitutes.  His  findings  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  light  of  organizational  and  legal  con¬ 
trols  over  the  police  and  their  effect  on  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


‘‘According  to  the  author,  this  is  ‘a  study  in 
the  sociology  of  law  rather  than  ...  in  the 
sociology  of  work.’  In  fact,  one  of  its  great 
merits  is  that  it  is  both.  The  sociology  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  some  perceptive  observations  on  police 
culture  .  .  .  and  the  way,  despite  so  many  other 
differences,  the  demands  of  work  role  tend  to 
develop  similar  ‘working  personalities’  among 
British  and  American  policemen.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
important  book  for  those  interested  in  the  po¬ 
lice,  but  in  relating  the  interests  of  the  legal 
scholar  and  of  the  sociologist  Dr.  Skolnick  has 
made  a  constructive  contribution  in  a  difficult 
area  of  study.”  Michael  Banton 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:234  N  ’66  470w 
Choice  3:961  D  ’66  120w 
Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  30w 
“[This  is]  a  sensitively  written  portrait.  .  .  . 
[The  author  discusses]  the  90  percent  of  formal 
charges  which  are  disposed  of  by  pleas  of  guilty 
and  the  myriad  other  cases  which  .  .  .  are 
disposed  of  through  police  and  prosecutor  dis¬ 
cretion.  .  .  .  He  shows  us  a  world  of  police  ad¬ 
ministration  dominated  by  a  concern  for  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done.  .  .  .  illegal  arrests  and 
illegal  searches  are  made  when  a  case  is 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  contested  trial.  .  .  . 
[The]  police  [believe]  that  procedural  objectives 
are  of  a  lower  order  of  moral  obligation  than 
substantive  ones.  .  .  .  The  lesson  which  emerges 
most  clearly  is  that  the  courts  cannot  possibly 
do  the  detailed  job  of  regulating  the  police.  .  .  . 
Internal  controls  are  essential.  Unfortunately, 
Skolnick  tells  us  too  little  about  the  form  such 
controls  might  take.”  A.  S.  Goldstein 

New  Repub  155:26  Ag  27  ’66  1750w 
“[This]  book,  in  particular,  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  studies  that  we  badly  need  not  only 
to  educate  the  laity  but  also  to  inform  pro¬ 
ponents  of  reform  measures  .  .  .  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  that  they  seek  to 
solve.”  H.  L.  Packer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:10  S  8  ’66  3150w 


SKELTON,  ROBIN,  ed.  The  world  of  W.  B. 
Yeats;  essays  in  perspective:  ed.  by  Robin 
Skelton  and  Arm  Saddlemyer.  278p  il  $6.76 
Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

828  Yeats.  William  Butler  65-4582 


This  book  shapes  itself  around  a  “centenary 
exhibition  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  [B.C. 
February  14-March  16,  1965].  The  book  lists 
items  in  the  exhibit  and  .  .  .  [provides]  narra¬ 
tive  essays  on  such  topics  as  Pan- Celticism, 
Yeats  and  the  kittle  Magazine,  The  Abbey 
Theater,  the  Dun  Emer  and  Cuala  Press,  the 
Satirical  Writings  of  Susan  L.  .Mitchell,  et 
cetera.”  (Va  Q  R) 


TLS  p99  F  10  ’66  140w 

“The  [essay]  titles  may  suggest  the  book’s 
anti-critical  bias:  ‘We  determined  to  include 
only  one  analytical  study  of  a  single  work  of 
Yeats,  feeling  such  criticism  was  already  a 
heavilv  capitalized  industry.’  This  bias  makes 
itself  felt  not  only  in  the  preference  for  short 
capsule  surveys,  but  also  in  the  book  s  relative 
simplicity  in  interpretive  matters.  Only  when 
these  topics  have  not  been  treated  elsewhere, 
would  I  recommend  the  essays  to  the  general 
reader.  This  book  needs  its  exhibit  for  full 
meaning;  it  remains  a  catalogue,  albeit  one  of 
very  high  order.”  P.  W.  Shaw 

Va  Q  R  42:173  winter  66  190w 


SKOLNICK,  (JEROME  H.  Justice  without  trial: 
law  enforcement  in  democratic  society.  279p 
$7.95  Wiley 

363.2  Police— U.S.  Law  enforcement 

66-17 bio 

This  work  on  “the  sociology  of  law  analyzes 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement  in  a  democratic 
society  ...  by  investigating  the  inner  workings 
of  a  middle-sized  American  police  department. 
Basing  his  book  on  actual  participation  as  a 
detective  plus  comparative  community  and  case 
material,  Professor  Skolnick  discusses  .,.  .  issues 
such  as  the  organization  of  the  police  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  effects  of  police  bureaucracy,  on 
criminal  justice,  narcotics  and  vice  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  informer’s  payoff  and  its  consequences, 
and  the  relation  between  police  and  negroes, 


SKORNIA,  HARRY  J.  Television  and  society; 
an  inquest  and  agenda  for  improvement.  268p 
$7.50  McGraw 

384.55  Television  broadcasting.  Social  prob¬ 
lems  65-16756 

A  professor  of  radio  and  TV  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  contends  that  “a  public  service  of 
untold  possibilities  for  human  betterment  has 
been  corrupted  by  a  handful  of  selfish  and 
greedy  men  in  top  management  positions.  Such 
Is  the  power  of  the  media  they  control  that 
they  have  thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  vic¬ 
tims  (the  listeners  and  viewers)  and  achieved 
a  control  over  Congress  that  has  hamstrung 
the  one  countervailing  force  that  might  re¬ 
dress  the  balance  in  the  public  interest  the 
F.  C.  C.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Appendixes  in¬ 
clude  E.  R.  Murrow’s  address,  October  15, 
1958:  Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
June  9,  1934;  J.  E.  Hoover’s  address,  May  1, 
1958,  and  The  Problem  of  Television,  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  October  27,  1959.  Bibliographical 

references.  Index. 


“If  you  can  forget  the  dreadful  style  in  which 
[this  book]  is  written,  with  its  clichds  .  .  . 
which  at  times  seems  to  parody  the  style  of 
the  mass  media,  there  is  much  that  is  worth 
while.  .  .  .  Skornia  is  well  aware  of  and  deeply 
concerned  with  the  enormous  power  of  mass 
communications  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  could  ‘become  the  instruments  of  social 
control.’  But  in  trying  to  demonstrate  that 
power,  he  exposes  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  his  own  analysis.  Like  many  critics  he  tries 
to  demonstrate  that  television  programs  are  al¬ 
most  directly  related  to  anti-social  behavior, 
and  he  quotes  such  dubious  sources  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  prove  that  television  violence  trig¬ 
gers  crime,  and  that  television  sex  stimulates 
promiscuity  and  divorce.  But  as  sounder  re¬ 
searchers  (like  Eleanor  Maccoby  and  Wilbur 
Scramm)  have  pointed  out,  the  relationship  is 
not  quite  that  simple.”  Christopher  Koch 
Nation  202:337  Mr  21  ’66  1450w 
“[In  this]  searing  indictment  of  our  system 
of  broadcasting,  Harry  J.  Skornia  exhibits  a 
savage  rage  that  I  find  tonic  on  a  subject  nor¬ 
mally  treated  either  with  caution  or  cynical 
indifference.  .  .  .  The  book  ends  constructively 
with  a  chapter  on  proposed  measures  for  re¬ 
form.  .  .  .  Most  of  his  recommendations  are 
neither  original  nor  new,  and  I  am  a  great 
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S  KORN  I  A,  H.  J. — Continued 

deal  less  sanguine  than  the  author  about  the 
possibility  of  their  enactment.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Skor- 
nial  lets  [the  public]  off  too  lightly  as  dupes 
rather  than  accessories  before  the  fact  of  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  broadcasting.  .  .  .  He 
exposes  a  lot  of  ugly  facts  that  should  be  more 
widely  known  than  they  are,  but  too  often  he 
swings  wildly,  claiming  as  fact  what  is  at  best 
informed  opinion.”  C.  A.  Siepmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p78  N  7  ’65  650w 


disagreement  with  the  widely  held  theory  that 
the  painted  icons  evolved  from  the  mummy 
portraits  of  Egypt  [needs  elucidation]. 

[The  illustrations]  are  a  trifle  harsh  but 
they  do  not  distort  the  over-all  colour  scheme, 
and  therefore  succeed  in  giving  a  fair  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  original  works.” 

TLS  p20  Ja  9  ’64  600w 


SKY  AND  TELESCOPE.  Neighbors  of  the 
earth.  See  Page,  T.,  ed. 


SKREBITSKI,  G.  A.  In  the  forest  and  on 
the  marsh;  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Anne 
Terry  White.  163p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.35 
Braziller 

574  Natural  history — Russia — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — 

Juvenile  literature  66-15752 

The  author  of  White  Birds  Island  IBRD  1948) 
was  a  hunter-naturalist.  These  are  stories 
about  “rabbits  and  birds  and  foxes,  bears  and 
moose,  and  all  the  other  creatures  [he]  met 
in  his  wanderings  in  the  forests  and  on  the 
marshes  of  the  Soviet  Union."  (Translator’s 
note)  Original  Russian  edition,  1952.  “Ages  ten 
to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  '66  70w 

“In  giving  us  animal  stories  from  the  pen 
of  a  hunter  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Russian  taiga,  the  translator  shares  her  love 
of  nature  as  well  as  her  critical  judgment. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  American  readers  have 
only  limited  access  to  Soviet  authors,  these 
short  pieces  with  universal  appeal  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome.  Briefly  and  directly  expressed, 
each  can  be  enjoyed  independently.  Phras¬ 
ing  and  dialogue  are  marked  by  a  terse  virility 
and  a  gentle,  understated  humor.  Along  with 
bears,  blackcocks,  moose,  and  hares,  children 
and  villagers  figure  in  many  of  the  incidents. 
...  A  choice  example  of  nature  writing  for 
any  age.”  P.  E.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:209  Ap  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Norma  Herz 

Library  J  91:2214  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Kane 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  13  ’66  250w 
“[This  book]  obliges  me  to  take  back  what 
I  have  been  saying  about  naturalists  as  people 
who  shouldn’t  tangle  with  art,  for  this  admir¬ 
able  book,  by  a  Russian  zoologist,  is  nothing 
if  not  the  result  of  the  author's  reading  of  a 
masterpiece.  The  book  behind  the  book  is  ‘A 
Sportsman's  Sketches.’  and  the  Skrebitski  sto¬ 
nes  are  a  kind  of  child’s  counterpart  to  the 
Turgenev  work.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  has  gone  to 
the  woods  in  early  March  will  marvel  at  the 
exactitude  of  Skrebitski’s  observations  and  be 
moved  by  whatever  it  is  that  stirs  one  so  deep¬ 
ly  when  nature  is  described  with  utter  truth. 
The  translation,  by  Anne  Terry  White,  is  gener¬ 
ally  smooth  and  readable,  but  it  is  marred  by 
ludicrous  mistakes  that  arise  out  of  gaps  in  the 
translator’s  knowledge  of  wildlife  and  hunting 
terminology.”  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:225  D  17  ’66  500w 


SKROBUGHE,  HEINZ.  Icons;  tr.  by  M.  v. 

Her zf eld  and  R.  Gaze.  125p  col  pi  $5.95  Dufour 
755  Christian  art  and  symbolism — History 

64-15191 

The  author  “describes  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  function  of  the  icon  in  Eastern 
Europe  from  early  Christian  times  to  the  19  th 
century,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
the  representation  of  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Saints,  the  requirements,  ethical  and  techni¬ 
cal,  to  be  met  by  the  artists,  and  the  motives 
used.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references 
Originally  published  as  Die  Botschaft  der 
Ikonen. 


“The  works  shown  are  not  generally  known, 
but  illustrate  the  peculiarity  of  technique  and 
subject  matter  extremely  well.  The  commen¬ 
tary  offers  an  interesting,  popular  introduction 
to  the  characteristics  of  this  art  form.  Primar¬ 
ily  for  general  collections  and  the  general 
reader.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:2322  My  1  ’66  130w 


“(This  book]  is  written  by  the  director  o 
the  Icon  Museum  at  Recklinghausen.  .  [Its] 
short  introductory  text  is  thus  the  work  of  ar 
expert.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  read  .  Never¬ 
theless.  certain  of  the  author’s  statements  ar< 
difficult  to  accept  unchallenged  .  .  [and  his] 


SKY  AND  TELESCOPE.  Wanderers  in  the 
sky.  See  Page,  T.,  ed. 


SLATON,  NELLIE,  jt.  auth.  Bacteria  and 
viruses:  friends  or  foes?  See  Slaton,  W. 


SLATON,  WILLIAM.  Bacteria  and  viruses: 
friends  or  foes?  by  William  and  Nellie  Slaton; 
il.  by  Delos  Blackmar.  64p  $3.50  Prentice- 
Hall 

589.9  Bacteriology — -Juvenile  literature. 

Viruses — Juvenile  literature  65-12922 

The  authors  “explain  what  [bacteria  and 
viruses]  are  and  how  they  exist.  In  chapters 
such  as  'Trapping  Bacteria’  and  'Willing  Work¬ 
ers’  they  show  how  ...  to  build  bacterial 
colonies  and  how.  through  experimentation, 
special  strains  of  bacteria  have  been  put  to 
work  for  man.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Index.  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“A  particularly  interesting  aspect  of  this  book 
is  the  readiness  with  which  it  introduces  spe¬ 
cialized  terms;  in  fact,  more  of  them  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  text  than  in  the  glossary  at  the 
back.  I  approve  of  this.  Any  language,  even 
the  scientific  one,  is  best  iearned  in  youth.” 
Isaac  Asimov 


Horn  Bk  42:213  Ap  ’66  180w 
“This  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  written, 
clear  and  effective,  and  will  serve  fairly  well 
where  there  is  a  need  for  a  book  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  interesting  though  it  does  not  trans¬ 
mit  the  excitement  which  this  field  might  in¬ 
spire  in  a  young  reader.  The  section  on  viruses 
is  particularly  good.  The  coverage  is  broad; 
the  inclusion  of  some  history,  many  activities, 
and  uses  of  many  kinds  of  microbes  is  com¬ 
mendable.  A  ‘do  it  yourself’  section  is  good 
though  one  often  can  concentrate  harmful 
bacteria  this  way,  and  the  text  should  in¬ 
clude  this  warning  and  a  method  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  cultures  grown.  .  .  .  The  simple 
explanation  and  analogy  about  enzymes  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  section  on  different  kinds  of 
bacteria  and  their  nutrition  is  too  full  of  new 
vocabulary  that  is  unnecessary  to  the  young 
reader.”  Judith  Geller 

Library  J  90:4622  O  15  ’65  160w 


“By  its  format,  I  assume  the  book  to  be  in¬ 
tended  for  young  readers,  yet  the  use  of  many 
fairly  technical  terms  and  concepts,  without 
necessary  explanations,  seems  to  belie  this. 
The  writing  is  often  not  clear  and  in  some 
places,  downright  murky.  Some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  not  accurately  labeled,  and  most 
do  not  enlighten  the  text.  This  book  has  more 
than  its  quota  of  errors.”  K.  K.  Cooper 
Natur  Hist  75:68  N  ’66  80w 


SLAVSON,  S.  R.  Reclaiming  the  delinquent  by 
para-analytic  group  psychotherapy  and  the 
inversion  technique.  766p  $9.95  Free  press 
616.89  Psychotherapy.  Juvenile  delinquency 

65-20001 


ine  author  "has  evolved  two  .  .  .  modifica¬ 
tions  of  traditional  treatment  methods:  para- 
analytic  group  psychotherapy  and  the  inversion 
technique.  The  full  report  of  a  series  of  seventy- 
five  sessions  with  children  at  the  [Children’s] 
Village  [in  Dobbs  F.erry,  New  York]  illustrates 
how  these  .  .  .  strategies  are  employed  to 
promote  gradual  self-recognition  in  each  boy 
and  mutual  aid  among  the  group  in  inverting 
their  gaze  upon  the  parts  they  have  played  in 
their  difficulties.  .  .  .  Part  One  explores  the 
theoretical  background  of  the  study.  .  .  .  Part 
Two  comprises  the  session-by-session  ’  reports 
tlle  demonstration  group,  supplemented  by 
the  author’s  comments  and  intermediate  pro¬ 
note)  IndexS  °n  eaCh  °f  4116  boys-”  (Publisher’s 


Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Witmer 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:221  My 


'66  230w 


“The  book  has  relevance  for  all  group  thera¬ 
pists,  and  particularly  for  those  working  with 
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adolescents  (delinquent  and  non-delinquent). 
A  ma.ior  drawback  is  the  fact  that  Slavson  does 
not  relate  his  work  to  that  of  other  authorities. 
.  .  .  Also,  he  has  a  penchant  for  introducing 
new  concepts  when  older,  better  ones  exist. 
Still,  the  book  is  rich  in  insight,  strikes  an 
optimistic  note  on  the  treatment -of  delinquency, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  seeking 
practical  suggestions  for  conducting  group 
therapy.” 

Choice  3:261  My  ’66  200w 
‘.'What  Dr.  Slavson  does  is  probably  far  more 
edifying  than  what  he  thinks  and  the  way  he 
writes.  .  .  .  There  is  an  earnest,  well- 

intentioned  spirit  throughout  his  book,  though 
sometimes  it  becomes  a  somewhat  breezy  and 
naive  one.  .  .  .  Nowhere  does  he  ask  what 
long-range  use  a  heart  or  mind  affected  by 
therapy  can  be  to  the  lives  of  youths  destined 
to  face,  right  after  ‘discharge,’  the  continual, 
jobless  .futility  and  gloom  of  the  ghetto.  .  .  . 
There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  genuine  value 
to  the  clumsiness  and  indirection  of  [his] 
language.  Talk  about  inadequate  degrees  of 
‘social  permissiveness’  allows  the  reader,  even 
the  writer,  escape  from  the  blunt  facts  of 
money  and  power  as  they  bear  down  upon  us 
all.”  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  154:29  Ja  29  ’66  550w 


SL1NGERLAND,  PETER  VAN.  See  Van 

Slingerland,  P. 


wooden  implements,  carpentry,  tree  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  other  areas  and  manages  to  make  a 
commonplace  thing,  wood,  uncommon.  A 
nostalgic,  knowledgeable  book  that  will  appeal 
to  the  same  audience  as  his  other  works  and 
for  the  same  reason.” 

Library  J  90:5540  D  15  '65  90w  [YA] 


SLOANE,  ERIC.  The  sound  of  bells.  58p  il  lib 
bdg  $2.75  Doubleday 

789  Bells — Juvenile  literature  66-12672 

"Bells  called  the  tune  of  life  in  early  America. 
Town  bells  tolled  the  time  and  also  the  alarm, 
church  bells  chimed  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
bells — cow  bells,  school  bells,  sleigh  bells — 
rang  accompanying  harmony.  Eric  Sloane  .  .  . 
describes,  the  old  bells  and  discusses  their  place 
m  the  history  of  our  country.  .  .  .  Age  nine 
and  up.”  (NY  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Gallant 

Library  J  91:3538  J1  ’66  70w 
"Relaxed  and  chatty,  [this]  small  book  is 
larded  witn  anecdotes,  personal  comments  and 
carefully  detailed  drawings.  At  the  end,  Mr. 
Sloane  reviews  our  traditional  July  Fourth 
ceremonies  and  makes  a  persuasive  plea  for 
the  revival  of  the  early  custom,  forgotten  after 
the  Civil  War,  of  ringing  the  bells  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day.”  M.  F.  O'Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  3  ’66  ISOw 


SLOAN,  EDWARD  WILLIAM.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Isherwood,  naval  engineer;  the  years 
as  engineer  in  chief,  1861-1869,  by  Edward 
William  Sloan,  III.  299p  il  $7.50  U.S.  naval 
inst. 

B  or  92  Isherwood,  Benjamin  Franklin 

65-22011 

*  ‘Isherwood’ s  naval  career,  spanning  those 
forty  years  which  saw  the  transition  from  the 
first  steam  warships  of  the  1840’s  to  the  birth 
of  the  modern  American  Navy  in  the  1880’s, 
reached  its  zenith  during  his  eight-year 
service  from  1861  to  1869,  as  engineer  in  chief 
of  the  Navy.  ...  In  no  sense  is  this  book 
intended  to  be  the  full  biography  of  Benjamin 
Isherwood.  Rather,  it  is  a  study  of  that  rela¬ 
tively  brief  period  of  his  life  which  has  the 
greatest  historical  significance.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Morgan 

Am  Hist  R  72:214  O  ’66  200w 
‘‘[Sloan]  has  produced  here  one  of  the  new 
studies  in  the  history  of  technology  which 
should  be  added  to  every  college  and  university 
library  as  our  interest  in  the  relationship  of  the 
government  to  technology  grows.” 

Choice  3:571  S  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Hart 

J  Am  Hist  53:377  S  ’66  400w 


“[There  is]  solid  scholarship  in  this  mono¬ 
graph  about  the  man  who  directed  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Union  Navy  from  sail  to  steam, 
and  helped  to  elevate  mechanical  engineering 
to  the  status  of  a  profession.  .  .  .  This  well- 
written  book  is  rich  in  details  of  naval  politics, 
relations  between  manufacturers  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  economy  of  the  times.  Notes 
documenting  the  text  are  in  an  appendix. 
.  .  .  Generally  recommended.”  F.  J.  Anderson 
Library  J  91:2327  My  1  ’66  190w 


SLOANE,  ERIC.  A  reverence  for  wood.  llOp 
il  $6.50  Funk,  W. 

674  Wood.  U.S. — Social  life  and  customs 

65-25668 

This  work  “highlights,  through  illustrations 
and  text,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  wood 
and  its  uses  on  the  farms,  in  the  homes  and, 
later,  in  the  industry  of  early  America.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Book  Week  p8  D  12  ’65  20w 
“This  appears  to  be  one  of  Eric  Sloane’s  best 
books,  dealing  in  amazing  detail  with  the  role 
of  trees  and  wood  in  the  development  of  the 
Northeastern  states.  .  .  .  One  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  justified  in  ordering  this  for  a  wide 
range  of  school  and  public  libraries.  .  .  .  Don’t 
miss  this  one.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  90:4345  O  15  ’65  140w 
“[In]  this  latest  venture  into  America’s  folk¬ 
ways  and  yesteryears  ...  a  noted  excursionist 
into  our  past  ...  in  his  personal  and  proficient 
manner,  ranges  over  the  aesthetics  of  wood, 


SLOSKY,  BILL.  Guide  to  the  underwater,  by 
Bill  Slosky  and  Art  Walker.  192p  il  col  il  $10 
Sterling 

797.2  Skin  diving.  Marine  biology  66-16195 
A  book  for  skindivers  with  descriptions  “of 
the  various  photogenic  and  game  fishes  you’ll 
see  down  to  about  30  meters.  Techniques  for 
spearfishing,  a  chapter  on  undersea  photog¬ 
raphy,  pointers  on  fauna  collecting,  diving 
techniques  and  safety  tips,  and  directions  for 
successful  treasure-diving  Tare  included].” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“The  authors  have  provided  a  beautifully 
illustrated  piece  of  work  for  the  underwater 
enthusiast  .  .  .  [which  will  bel  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  any  skin-diving  fan¬ 
cies.  However,  it  is  definitely  short  on  good 
dope  for  the  Scuba  buff,  allowing  only  one 
chapter  for  aqua-lunging.  The  164  color  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  straightforward,  light-reading 
text  makes  catching  a  juicy  lobster  dinner 
sound  as  easy  as  ordering  one.  A  section  of 
exposure  data  for  underwater  photography 
rounds  out  this  guide.”  D.  M.  Simms 
Library  J  91:4692  O  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:62  N  19  ’66  50w 


SMAILS,  R.  G.  H.,  jt.  auth.  Canadian  crown 
corporations.  See  Ashley,  C.  A. 


SMALL,  ERNEST.  Baba  Yaga;  il.  by  Blair 
Lent.  48p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.23  Houghton 
398.2  Folklore — Russia — Juvenile  literature 

66-12098 


“Little  Marusia  searching  for  turnips  in  the 
forest  comes  on  the  house  of  a  wicked  witch. 
.  .  .  Baba  Yaga  takes  little  Marusia  captive, 
but  Marusia  shows  herself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  witch’s  evil  .  .  .  ways.  The  story  is 
a  composite  of  many  of  the  Baba  Yaga  stories 
told  to  Russian  children.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor)  “Ages  four  to  eight.”  (N  Y  Tunes 
Bk  R) 


Book  Week  p4  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  40 Ow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
50w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  ’66  30w 


“[Mr.  Small’s]  somewhat  blandly  told  story 
describes  how  little  Marusia  comes  into  the 
clutches  of  Baba  Yaga  and  then  connives  to 
escape  with  the  help  of  a  cock-riding  hedgehog, 
who  turns  back  into  a  human  being.  .  .  . 
The  brilliant  multicolored  woodcuts,  utilizing 
stylized  Slavic  designs  and  providing  scenes 
full  of  life,  give  the  book  special  distinction. 
Children  will  appreciate  the  drollery  of  the 
scene  showing  Marusia  and  the  hedgehog 
stuffed  into  Baba  Yaga’s  cooking  pot.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:300'  Je  ’66  160w 
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SMALL,  ERNEST — Continued 

“In  condensing  and  simplifying  several  Baba 
Yaga  stories.  .  .  .  this  picture  book  version 
has  lost  the  rich  Russian  flavor,  the  terror 
and  the  wonder  of  the  evil  old  witch.  Baba 
Yaga  emerges  here  as  a  quixotic  old  woman 
with  magic  powers  which  are  displayed  briefly 
and  without  much  point.  All  this  is  told  in 
short,  choppy  sentences  which  emasculate  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  this  folktale.  In  contrast 
to  the  text,  the  illustrations  are  richly  textured, 
imaginative,  and  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  tale.”  Barbara  Bader 

Library  d  91:1693  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Barbara  Wersba 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap 


17  ’66  150w 


SMALLEY,  BERYL,  ed.  Trends  in  medieval 
political  thought:  essays  by  P.  R.  L.  Brown 
[and  others],  139p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 
320.01  Political  science — History  65-9061 

These  “seven  lectures  delivered  in  1963  .  .  . 
for  a  predominantly  undergraduate  Oxford 
audience  range  chronologically  all  the  way 
from  St.  Augustine  to  the  conciliar  movement 
and  Nicolaus  of  Cusa.”  (Choice)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes. 


“The  authors  never  made  up  their  minds 
whether  they  intended  to  address  the  specialist 
or  the  undergraduate.  They  consequently  miss 
both  audiences  with  their  mixture  of  facile 
generalities  and  arcane  specialized  knowledge 
and  with,  in  all  but  two  of  the  lectures,  a 
surprising  neglect  of  relevant  European,  espe¬ 
cially  German,  scholarship.  These  shortcomings 
make  it  hard  to  appreciate  the  genuine  criti¬ 
cisms  of  older  British  scholarship  and  the 
advances  in  understanding  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  offer.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  value  of 
this  collection  is,  therefore,  probably  in  its 
effects  on  the  specialists,  if  only  because  [they] 
may  be  stimulated  to  an  articulate  rejoinder. 
No  index.  The  weak  bibliography,  in  the 
form  of  end-of-chapter  notes,  consists  largely 
of  the  obvious.” 

Choice  3:349  Je  ’66  160w 


“The  medieval  centuries  have  always  been 
a  step-child  of  the  political  scientist,  difficult 
to  fit  into  his  tidy  household.  Some,  like 
Carlyle  and  Figgis,  used  them  as  a  stick  to 
beat  the  present.  .  .  .  For  others  they  were 
interesting  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
unearth  in  them  the  roots  of  post-Renaissance 
concepts  such  as  sovereignty.  The  essential 
purpose  of  these  essays  is  to  take  issue  with 
such  heresies.  They  do  so  gently,  sometimes 
rather  donnishly,  but  effectively;  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  book  which 
will  leave  a  mark.  .  .  .  What  emerges  [is  the 
fact  that]  ...  no  medieval  writer  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  checks  and  balances;  the  only  control 
they  seriously  considered  was  the  ruler’s  con¬ 
science  .  .  .  From  Augustine  ...  to  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  they  were  on  the  side  of  authority — 
very  naturally,  for  what  the  age  suffered  from 
was  too  little,  not  too  much  g'overnment.  Just 
ihe  same,  this  fact  should  give  us  pause  before 
we  conclude,  as  Miss  Smalley’s  team  of  con¬ 
tributors  does,  that  ‘medieval  theorists’  are  in 
some  way  ‘closer  to  us  than  Hobbes’.”  Geoffrey 

T3q  r»7'0  plnn  o*l”i 

New  Statesman  70:293  Ag  27  ’65  440w 


SMART,  JAMES  D.  History  and  theology  in 
Second  Isaiah;  a  commentary  on  Isaiah  35, 
40-66.  304p  36.50  Westminster  press 
224  Bible.  O.T.  Isaiah — Commentaries 

65-17000 

The  author  explains  in  his  Preface:  “This 
commentary  .  .  .  combines  in  one  volume  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  approach  to  the 
writings  of  Second  Isaiah  and  an  exposition  of 
those  writings  that  is  addressed  not  lust  to  the 
scholar  but  also  to  the  ordinary  Bible  student. 
.  .  .  [It  seeks]  to  do  justice  to  both  the  his¬ 
torical  and  the  theological  character  of  the 
text.  .  .  .  Certain  basic  discussions  that 

are  of  decisive  importance  for  one’s  total 
approach  to  the  book  .  .  .  [are  placed]  in 
the  body  of  the  exposition.”  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“The  nearly  simultaneous  appearance  o 
these  two  commentaries  [this  book  am 
Deutero- Isaiah  by  G.A.F.  Knight,  BRD  1966 
is  bound  to  invite  comparisons.  .  .  Knight  ar 

ranges  the  material  in  ‘sense-sections’:  Smar 
follows  the  more  conventional  verse-by-vers' 
procedure.  .  .  .  Smart  is  really  the  more  darim 
—in  some  ways,  indeed,  he  is  nothing  if  no 
daring  and  provocative.  .  .  .  The  extent  t< 


which  Smart  dwells  on  certain  critical  questions 
belies  his  corollary  claims  to  give  precedence  to 
the  theology  of  the  prophet.  .  .  ..  Smart  is  so 
obsessed  with  concern  to  establish  two  his- 
torico-oritical  points  that  he  drags  them  in  by 
the  heels  at  every  opportunity,  leaving  most 
other  emphases  in  the  shade.  .  .  .  While  on 
the  surface  Smart’s  study  is  in  many  ways 
the  more  provocative  and  stimulating  work 
and  is  certainly  written  in  a  sprightlier  style, 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  future  (or  at 
least  truth)  lies  more  with  Knight.”  H.  D. 

Hummel  Christian  Century  83:890  J1  13  '66  180w 

“Smart  has  indeed  given  us  a  new  commen¬ 
tary.  His  attempt,  though  not  wholly  successful, 
to  see  Isaiah  40-66  as  a  whole  is  laudable.  His 
organization  of  the  commentary  is  also  excel¬ 
lently  done.  .  .  .  [The]  theological  comments 
are,  on  the  whole,  very  sound  and  judicious. 
His  reconstruction  of  the  prophet’s  character 
and  life-situation  are,  by  contrast,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  without  foundation.  Nonetheless,  as  hypo¬ 
theses  alone  they  are  of  some  weight  in  the 
long  overdue  re-evaluation  of  conventional  in¬ 
terpretation.”  J.  A.  Reinken 

J  Religion  46:408  J1  ’66  1450w 

“After  all  these  centuries  of  Bible  com¬ 
mentary  writing  it  is  unusual  that  a  new  com¬ 
mentary  can  be  described  as  ‘revolutionary.’ 
This  one  is.  Its  uniqueness  lies  in  its  reversal 
of  the  established  order  of  moving  from  the 
historical  situation  to  the  theological  inter¬ 
pretation.  .  .  .  Another  major  key  has  been 
Professor  Smart’s  insight  into  the  eschatological 
ground  of  the  prophet’s  message,  thereby 
opening  the  way  to  a  fresh  interpretation  that 
has  cut  clear  of  a  great  part  of  the  scholarly 
impedimenta  that  have  often  done  more  to 
obscure  than  elucidate  the  powerful  message 
of  this  greatest  of  all  Old  Testament  prophets. 
This  is  without  question  the  most  important 
commentary  on  Second  Isaiah  to  appear  in 
the  last  several  decades.”  R.  V.  Ritter 
Library  J  90:3461  S  1  ’65  90W 


SMEDES,  SUSAN  DABNEY.  Memorials  of  a 
Southern  planter:  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  and 
notes  by  Fletcher  M.  Green.  336p  il  $6.95 
Knopf 

973  Dabney,  Thomas  Smith  Gregory.  South¬ 
ern  States — Social  conditions.  Plantation 
life  65-12048 

The  author’s  purpose  “in  writing  her  Memo¬ 
rials  was  twofold.  First,  ...  to  leave  a  record 
which  would  show  that  her  father  was  a  good 
master  who  cared  for  his  slaves,  .  .  .  that  there 
were  many  planters  like  him,  and  that  slavery 
was  in  general  a  paternalistic,  humanitarian 
institution.  Second,  ...  to  help  the  Southern 
people  retain  the  friendly  relations  they  had 
long  enjoyed  with  the  English.”  (Editor’s  in- 
trod)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  memorial  of  [Thomas  Dabney]  has 
long  survived  as  a  classic  of  its  time.  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  it  is  a  period  piece,  mellow-hued  as 
old  glass,  a  book  of  delicately  etched  char¬ 
acters  who  are  staunch  and  enduring,  yet  ro¬ 
mantic  enough  still  to  ‘die  of  a  broken  heart.’ 
....  The  morality  of  slavery  Dabney  never 
questioned,  any  more  than  the  truth  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  or  his  credo  that  because  he 
had  been  born  a  gentleman,  he  was  ‘incapable 
•  •  -  of  a  mean  action.’  This  was  certainly  true 
of  his  conduct  as  a  slave-holder.  .  .  .  Dabney 
lost  his  plantation  in  1883.  And  with  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  planter  class,  the  Negro  was  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  poor  white  who  had  feared 
him  all  along.”  M.  L.  Coit 

Book  Week  p5  J1  11  ’65  750w 
J  Am  Hist  52:665  D  ’65  60w 


j.ne  nrst  euition  was  published  in  1887  and 
provided  a  counter-balance  to  the  ugly  picture 
of  Southern  plantation  life  known  from  Uncle 
Tom  s  Cabin,  although  the  picture  here  of  the 
ante-bellum  South  is  one  of  idealization.  .  .  . 
[Ihe  author]  vigorously  describes  with  strong 
attention  to  everyday  details  a  man  who  acted 
9n  ,a  high  plane  of  morality  in  a  society  dom¬ 
inated  by  him  and  in  all  ways,  Feudal.  Dabney’s 
letters  to  his  sons  and  daughters  are  the  best 
part  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Basically  the  biography 
derives  its  final  meaning  for  us  from  its 
graphic  display  of  social  mores.  Dr.  Green,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  lias  done  a  fine  piece  of  editing  and 
£noPldrS  ai?,  excellent  introduction.  This  is  a 
,for  .all  college  and  university  collections 
R^  F  Gayton  mformed  reader  in  any  library.” 

Library  J  90:2279  My  15  ’65  210w 
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SMEED,  J.  W.  Jean  Paul’s  ‘Dreams’,  lllp  $4.80 
Oxford 

838  Richter,  Johann  Paul  Friedrich.  Dreams 

66-70209 

The  author  “lists  and  describes  these  apo¬ 
calyptic  dream-visions  chronologically,  examines 
their  symbolism  and  its  sources  in  the  European 
mystical  tradition,  and  traces  their  influence 
in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Appendixes 
print  the  German  text  of  the  best  known  of 
the  dream-visions  (Rede  des  toten  Christus 
vom  Weltgebaude  herab,  dass  kein  Gott  sei)  and 
[the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  Flegel- 
jahretraum].”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  authoritative  and  readable  study  of  the 
short,  visionary  pieces  of  Jean  Paul  Richter 
(1763-1825)  known  as  Traumdichtungen 
(Dreams).  These  highly  imaginative,  at  times 
mystical  passages  set  forth  forcefully  Jean 
Paul’s  preoccupation  with  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  ideal  and  the  mundane.  .  .  .  Smeed’s 
study,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  English, 
takes  into  full  account  German  and  French 
studies.  Highly  important  for  anyone  studying 
Jean  Paul  or  visionary  and  mystical  literature 
of  the  19th  century.’’ 

Choice  3:775  N  ’66  230w 


“The  usefulness  of  what  is  on  the  whole  a 
sensible  and  well-conceived  book  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  diminished  [by  several  factors,  among 
them]  .  .  .  Dr.  Smeed’s  failure  to  discuss,  in 
a  work  dealing  with  dream-fictions,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Freudian  or  Jungian  approach  .  .  . 
[as  well  as]  his  failure  to  provide  English 
versions  of  his  many  quotations  from  Jean 
Paul’s  works.  On  the  dust-jacket  the  pub¬ 
lishers  claim  that  the  book  is  intended  to 
‘open  up  avenues  of  thought  to  students  in 
many  fields’:  the  absence  of  lexical  help  with 
passages  which  puzzle  even  readers  well- 
grounded  in  German  largely  defeats  that  ad¬ 
mirable  intention.” 

TLS  p349  Ap  21  '66  650w 


SMITH,  ALICE  KIMBALL.  A  peril  and  a 
hope;  the  scientists’  movement  in  America: 
1945-47.  591p  $10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
509.73  Science.  Atomic  bomb  65-17300 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Dupree 

Am  Hist  R  71:733  Ja  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  S.  A.  Lakoff 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:139  Mr  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Higinbotham 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:34  Ap  ’66  llOOw 


SMITH,  BRADLEY.  Spain:  a  history  in  art. 

296p  il  col  il  $30  Simon  &  Schuster 

759.6  Spain— History.  Art,  Spanish — History. 
Spain — Civilization  66-19432 

More  than  two  hundred  and  forty  color  re¬ 
productions  of  art  works,  from  the  cave  paint¬ 
ings  of  Altamira  to  Picasso,  complement  the 
textual  exploration  of  Spanish  life  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  prehistory  to  modern  times.  His¬ 
torical  chronologies  and  art  chronologies.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

“Someday  there  will  be  a  better  and  more 
lavish  history  of  Spain  outlined  by  means  of 
a  display  of  the  long  centuries  of  its  art.  But 
while  we  wait,  this  one  will  do.  ...  A  most 
satisfying  panorama  of  the  visual  treasures  of 
Spain  is  unrolled  in  this  big,  impressive  book. 
The  text  of  Bradley  Smith  is  readable  and 
authoritative,  as  may  be  expected  from  one 
who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  great  photographer. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  not  getting  in 
your  way  as  you  study  the  full-color,  un- 
retouched^ates.”  T.  N.^  ^  >g6  ^ 

“[This  volume  is]  a  well  developed  history  of 
Spain.  .  .  .  Exceptionally  useful  for  art  col¬ 
lections  and  in  the  history  of  art  of  collegiate  li¬ 
braries,  this  is  a  most  valuable  edition. 

.  Best  Sell  26:318  N  15  ’66  210w 

“Handsomely  illustrated.  .  .  .  [The  text]  is 
incredibly  cursory,  provincial  and  naive.  .  .  . 
No  single  mention  is  made  .  ..of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  .  .  .  History  throughout  the  book  is 
brushed  over  where  no  art  exists  to  illustrate  it. 
Artists  are  brushed  over  as  having  a  small  role 
in  their  country’s  history  if  they  diant  them¬ 
selves  record  it.  Distortions  and  omissions  are 
flagrant.”  Emily  Genauer 

Book  Week  p6  D  11  66  310w 
Christian  Century  84:1575  D  21  ’66  410w 


Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Wassarmann 

Library  J  92:112  Ja  1  ’67  280w 

“The  tawdriness  of  the  writing  ...  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  succession  of  badly  printed  plates.” 
Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  70w 
Time  88:117  D  9  ’66  70w 


SMITH,  BRUCE  L.  R.  The  Rand  corporation; 
case  study  of  a  nonprofit  advisory  corpora¬ 
tion.  332p  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
355.03  Rand  Corporation.  Military  policy 

66-14454 

“The  emergence  of  the  nonprofit  research  or 
advisory  corporation  is  .  .  .  [a]  phenomena  of 
America’s  postwar  defense  organization. 
.  .  .  [These  groups]  made  up  largely  of  civilian 
researchers  and  strategists,  now  provide  de¬ 
fense  policy  makers  with  advice  on  a  wide 
range  of  important  problems.  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith 
examines  the  widespread  debate  and  confusion 
engendered  by  the  establishment  of  these  non¬ 
governmental  bodies,  supported  largely  by  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  and  then  continues  with 
an  .  .  .  analysis  of  one  of  these  .  .  .  advisory 
institutions.  The  RAND  Corporation.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  One  chapter  of  this  book 
previously  appeared  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration  of 
Harvard  University,  1964.  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“[This  book]  cannot  be  recommended  for 
anyone  who  lacks  the  fortitude  to  plow  through 
technicalities  of  policy  and  administration  in¬ 
asmuch  as  these,  of  necessity,  make  up  most 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  subject  matter.  .  .  .  [His  ac¬ 
count]  will  be  equally  displeasing  to  anyone 
who,  from  the  start,  regards  the  very  idea  of 
dispassionate  research  on  questions  of  national 
strategy  as  obnoxious.  Once  you  are  over  these 
hurdles,  however,  this  is  an  informative  and 
often  interesting  book.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  will 
come  as  a  surprise  for  many  of  RAND’s 
peacenik  critics  to  discover  how  willing  RAND 
has  been  to  go  against  the  grain  of  prevailing 
Air  Force  policies.  .  .  .  RAND  alumni  .  .  .  have 
given  RAND  a  no  doubt  undeserved  reputation 
for  cold  ‘scientific’  indifference.  .  .  .  One 

might  wish  that  Mr.  Smith  were  a  little  more 
sensitive  to  this  particular  criticism.”  Eric 
Ls,rr3,b66 

Book  Week  p5  Je  19  ’66  1400w 

"[This  book]  bi'ings  into  focus  the  story  of 
the  government  advisory  and  research  organ¬ 
ization  and  provides  more  perspective  about 
it  than  the  more  hortatory  or  hypercritical  and 
less-founded-upon-facts  assessments  in  the 
popular  press.  .  .  .  The  author  [does  not]  shy 
away  from  evaluation  and  assessments  of  the 
implications  of  this  kind  of  organization  upon 
public  policy.  Smith  has  many  thoughtful 
things  to  say  about  Rand,  documents  his  case 
very  fully,  and  draws  a  clear  and  realistic 
portrait  of  this  type  of  organization  in  the 
present  culture.  As  a  sound  and  mature  piece 
of  scholarly  work,  this  book  fits  well  into  the 
distinguished  ‘Harvard  Political  Studies’ 
series.”  Paul  'Wasserman 

Library  J  91:3231  Je  15  ’66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Evert  Clark 

New  Repub  155:32  Ag  27  ’66  lOOOw 

“[This  study]  is  written  as  if  it  had  been 
produced  by  a  member  of  the  [corporation’s] 
staff,  although  the  author  .  .  .  joined  RAND 
only  after  he  completed  the  book.  ...  [It  is  a 
case]  study  in  detail  [of]  the  counsel  RAND 
gave  the  Air  Force  ...  on  the  most  efficient 
way  to  acquire  and  build  overseas  air-base 
facilities.  .  .  .  [Smith]  suggests  that  an  ‘or¬ 
ganization  like  RAND  helps  to  keep  open 
channels  of  communication  for  debate  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  broad  policy  issues.’  .  .  .  Somehow 
I  would  feel  even  safer  if  his  one  case  study 
did  not  show  how  closed  to  dissenting  opinion 
the  channels  of  communication  are.  if  the 
‘men  in  power’  referred  to  were  not  just  those 
in  command  of  the  military  services,  if  the 
‘different  points’  were  not  limited  largely  to 
variations  on  a  ‘hawk’  theme.”  Amitai  Etzioni 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  25  '66  2250w 

Reviewed  by  D.  Z.  Robinson 

Science  153:857  Ag  19  ’66  600w 


SMITH,  COLBERT,  ed.  The  wheelhouse  loafer. 
See  Allen,  J.  C. 
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SMITH,  COLIN.  Contemporary  French  philos¬ 
ophy;  a  study  in  norms  and  values.  26Gp  $6 
Barnes  &  Noble 

194  Philosophy,  French  64-3599 

This  book  “aims  to  clarify  the  subject  by 
establishing  a  generalization,  to  wit:  that  in 
the  major  French  thinkers  of  our  times  there 
exists  a  common  bi-polarity,  sometimes  ex¬ 
acerbated  to  sheer  dualism,  of  which  the  ,Sar- 
trean  theory  of  the  for-itself  and  the  in-itself 
is  only  one,  widely  known  expression.  The 
important  thinkers  dealt  with,  besides  Sartre, 
are  Albert  Camus,  Louis  Lavelie,  Ferdinand 
Alquie,  Gaston  Bachelard,  Edouard  Morot-Sir. 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  Brice  Parain,  Henri 
Bergson.  Andrd  Lalande,  Raymond  Polin,  Vlad¬ 
imir  Jankbldvitch,  Rend  Le  Senne,  and  Antoine 
de  Saint-Exupdry.”  (J  Philos)  Bibliography. 


“Although  much  informative  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  panoramic  view  .  .  .  the  bipolarity 
or  duality  of  contemporary  French  thought  is 
necessarily  defined  so  elastically  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  meaningless.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  manner  of 
writing  is  diffuse  and  digressive.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor’s  real  abilities  shine  forth  in  the  more 
specifically  literary  sections  devoted  to  Camus’ 
Plague  [BRD  19481  and  to  the  French  novelist 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupdry,  both  of  which  are 
perceptive  and  convincing  analyses."  Forrest 
Williams 

J  Philos  63:26  Ja  6  ’66  410w 
“Dr.  Smith  performs  a  service,  indeed,  by 
showing  that  Sartre,  Camus  et  al.  are  only  the 
best-known  representatives  of  a  whole  spread 
of  thinkers  equally  concerned  with  the  sense  of 
heart  between  ‘man’  and  ‘the  world’  or  ‘the 
universe.'  Much  of  his  book  is  rather  heavy 
going  for  a  non- specialist  reader — partly  be¬ 
cause  in  several  cases  he  neglects  to  define 
his  terms.  This  doesn’t  prevent  him,  however, 
from  making  some  acute  observations."  Rich¬ 
ard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  68:249  Ag  21  ’64  420w 
"Dr.  Smith  considers  a  number  of  [contem¬ 
porary  French]  philosophers  in  some  detail, 
and  includes,  rather  surprisingly,  two  purely 
literary  figures,  Valdry  and  Saint-Exupdry,  .  .  . 
[yet  omits]  Gabriel  Marcel.  .  .  .  [The  title] 
may  prove  misleading  for,  as  Dr.  Smith  makes 
clear  in  his  preface,  it  is  only  French  philosophy 
of  an  existentialist  bias  with  which  he  is 
concerned.  Though  the  author  rightly  regards 
this  as  the  central  current  of  recent  thought 
in  France,  the  reader  should  remember  that 
there  are  elements  of  a  different  kind.  .  .  . 
Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
our  nearest  neighbour  will  find  Dr.  Smith's 
book  essential  reading.  However,  it  will  not 
lead  to  any  change  in  our  assessment  of  the 
major  figures  in  French  thought.” 

TLS  p45  Ja  21  '65  800w 


SMITH,  CYRIL  STANLEY,  ed.  The  Sorby 
centennial  symposium  on  the  history  of  metal¬ 
lurgy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  22-23,  1963. 
See  Sorby  centennial  symposium  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  metallurgy 


SMITH,  D.  W.  Helvdtius;  a  study  in  persecu¬ 
tion.  248p  $5.60  Oxford 
B  or  92  Helvdtius,  Claude  Adrien.  France 
— Intellectual  life  65-2245 

The  author’s  "concern  lies  with  elaborating 
the  argument  that  the  outcry  that  Helvdtius 
aroused  in  the  establishment  by  his  foolhardy 
venture  was  the  culmination  of  a  centurylong 
struggle  between  religious,  civil,  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  forces  and  groups.  .  .  .  [Smith  examines] 
the  paradoxical  play  of  those  forces,  first  among 
the  several  Catholic  groups  and  then,  in  a 
final  section,  among  the  philosophes.”  (Am 
Hist  R) 


“The  merits  of  this  careful  study,  based  on 
fresh  archival  research  and  independent  re¬ 
reading  of  the  published  works,  are  obvious.  It 
is  good  to  have  an  older  point  of  view  lucidly 
and  vigorously  reasserted,  good  to  have  it 
shown  how  and  why  the  affaire  Helvdtius  was 
bigger  than  the  fate  of  the  man  himself  and 
more  significant  than  his  ‘persecution,’  such 
as  it  was.  But  this  work  raises  questions  which 
doubtless  for  lack  of  space,  the  author  could 
not  examine  in  depth.  Was  the  affaire  a  cul¬ 
mination,  and  was  the  culmination  so  intel- 
lectualist  in  character?”  Leo  Gershoy 
Am  Hist  R  71:573  Ja  ’66  600w 
"It  is  Smith’s  thesis,  and  he  substantiates 
it  very  well,  that  Helvdtius  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  complicated  interplay  of  fear, 
prejudice,  and  outrage  of  which  his  book  be¬ 


came  the  nexus.  .  .  •  This  book  is  clear  in 
style  as  well  as  scholarly  in  technique  and  pres¬ 
entation.  Excellent  bibliography:  adequate  in¬ 
dex.  Essential  for  undergraduate  as  well  as 
graduate  libraries.” 

rhniro  ‘^-40  Mr  ’fifi  210w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Brumfitt 

Engl  Hist  R  81:600  J1  66  500w 


"A  study  which  follows  .  .  .  impartially  ail 
the  complexities  of  the  French  politico-intellec¬ 
tual  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  Mr.  D.  W.  Smith's  remarkable 
doctorate  thesis  on  the  events  accompanying 
the  publication  of  Helvdtius’s  De  _  1  esprit. 
.  .  Dr  Smith  explains  all  this  with  such 
clarity  and  elegance  that,  over  and  above  the 
particular  issue  with  which  it.  deals,  his  book 
can  be  recommended  as  a  first-rate  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  peculiarities  of  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  life  in  mid-eighteenth-century  _  France.  It 
leaves  only  one  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader:  is  Dr.  Smith  right  to  assert,  as  he 
does,  that  Diderot,  in  meditating  on  Hel¬ 
vdtius’s  ideas,  was  at  last  able  to  work  out 
a  coherent,  moral  system  of  his  own?” 

TLS  p774  S  9  ’65  500w 


SMITH,  DANIEL  M.  The  great  departure:  the 
United  States  and  World  War  I,  1914-1920 
[maps  by  Theodore  R.  Miller].  221p  $4.95;  pa 
$1.95  Wiley 


940.3  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  European 
War.  1914-1918— U.S.  65-19813 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Ferrell 

Am  Hist  R  71:1092  Ap  ’66  300w 
Choice  2:904  F  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Hirst 

Social  Studies  57:228  O  ’66  500w 


SMITH,  DONALD  EUGENE.  Religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  in  Burma.  350p  $7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
322  Buddha  and  Buddhism.  Burma — Reli¬ 
gion.  Burma — Politics  and  government 

65-14311 

The  "initial  chapters  characterize  .  .  .  the 
importance  of  the  Buddhist  tradition  .  .  .  and 
its  contribution  to  nationalist  revival  during 
the  interwar  decades.  .  .  .  The  final  two-thirds 
of  the  book  examines  the  relative  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  Nu’s  attempts  to  exploit  re¬ 
ligious  revival  as  a  means  of  enhancing  his 
personal  charisma,  as  a  rejoinder  to  .  .  .  Marx¬ 
ism,  and  as  a  panacea  for  the  nation’s  ills  and 
substitute  for  coming  to  grips  with  real  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  problems.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Cecil  Hobbs 

Am  Hist  R  72:270  O  ’66  550w 


Smith’s  account  suffers  somewhat  from  his 
almost  complete  dependence  on  English  press 
sources  hostile  to  Nu’s  religious  orientation. 
He  also  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
traditional  governmental  authority  in  Burma 
rested  mainly  on  powerful  non-Buddhist  sanc¬ 
tions  derived  from  patterns  of  Indian  kingship. 
.  .  .  Nu  qualified  as  a  Buddhist  patron,  but 
•  :  lacke<i  kingly  status  and  authority.  .  .  . 

L 1  his]  account  is  well  researched  and  clearly 
presented  and  constitutes,  among  other  things, 
a  .  valuable  corrective  for  those  who  would 
still  attempt  to  study  Asian  history  in  terms 
of  an  outmoded  cold-war  dichotomy.”  J.  F. 
Cady 


/-Mm  /-mii  nw u  do<:iD3 


“In  a  sense  this  work  is  a  logical  extension 
ofthe  au th or’ s  f i r s t  book — India  as  a  Secular 
State  [BRD  19631.  .  .  .  [Nu’s]  efforts  to  attain 
S°1<yal-r.d?P0Cra?T  by  treading  the  Noble  Eight¬ 
fold  Rath  certainly  created  some  odd  para- 
Pr9fess°r  Smith  chronicles  the  story  of 
U  Nu  s  triumphs  and  disasters  with  an  austere 
eye  for  their  essential  incongruence.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  is  not  really  equipped  to  analyse 
the  nature  of  religion  and  politics  in  Burma. 
His  research  work  is  thorough  enough  .  .  .  but 
that  comprehension  of  his  subject  which  was 
firmly  displayed  in  his  study  of  modern  India 
s,  •  •- H®  1S  Jig'ht  to  emphasize  that 
Pn u.  ^  never  faced  the  dilemma  which  he  was 

BuSddhLt°nivinselfuand  hif  pe°Ple:  that  if  the 
■Buddhist  philosc^phy  was  true  .  .  .  then  all  the 

«u  .  socialism,  nationalization  and  in¬ 
dustrialization  was  a  fruitless  waste  of  effort. 
•  ‘  •,  [However,  the  author]  omits  to  take  ac- 
Burma’s  own  ethos  and  inspiration  and 
for  SSseTvesC  ”  Burmese  may  decida  to  choose 
TLS  p610  J©  14  ’66  900w 
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SMITH,  EMMA.  Emily’s  voyage:  il.  by  Irene 
Haas,  lllp  $2.95  lib  bdg  $3.09  Harcourt 
Guinea  pigs — Stories.  Animals — Stories 

66-7760 

Emily,  the  guinea  pig,  goes  on  a  sea  voyage 
with  a  water  rat,  Titty,  who  has  to  double  for 
most  of  the  crew  as  he  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  sea.  Captain  Hare 
writes  poetry  and  the  crew  of  rdbbits  never  get 
their  sea  legs.  There  is  a  storm,  shipwreck  and 
island  sojourn.  “Grades  three  to  four.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[The  characters]  belong  in  a  sturdy  believ¬ 
able  “world  somewhere  between  the  miniature 
one  of  Squirrel  Nutkin  .  .  .  and  the  wider  one 
of  Rat  and  Mole.  Emma  Smith  offers  a  splendid 
comedy  of  disaster  at  sea  to  children  beyond  the 
nursery  classics.  .  .  .  That  we  mention  her  in 
connection  with  Beatrix  Potter  shows  how  much 
she  has  captivated  us,  as  we  hope  she  will  the 
8-year-olds.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  130w 

“Delightful  animal  fantasy  for  6-10’s.”  P. 
M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  3  '66 
180w 

Horn  Bk  42:713  D  ’66  280w 


“The  captain  [and  crew]  are  absolutely  and 
humorously  incompetent.  Emily’s  twin  desires 
— to  run  away  to  adventure  and  to  be  warm 
and  snug  at  home — are  delightfully  portrayed. 
Not  an  earth-shaking  story  but  filled  with  the 
kind  of  warmth  found  in  Beatrix  Potter’s  stor¬ 
ies  and  Randall  Jarrell’s  The  Bat  Poet  EBRD 
1964].”  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  91:5752  N  15  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  15  ’66  130w 
TLS  P1087  N  24  ’66  40w 


SMITH,  FREDR1KA  SHUMWAY.  Frdmont; 
soldier,  explorer,  statesman.  256p  il  maps 
$4.50  Rand  McNally 

B  or  92  Frdmont,  John  Charles — Juvenile 
literature  66-10944 

John  Charles  Frdmont’s  “career,  the  road 
that  led  to  fame  as  The  Pathfinder  and  to 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  began  with 
a  surveying  trip  for  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  LThis  biography  also  portrays 

Fremont’s]  friend  and  fellow- explorer  Kit 
Carson,  and  other  important  and  well-known 
characters  who  affected  Fremont's  life,  such 
as  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  his  daughter 
Jessie,  whom  Frdmont  married,  Presidents 
Van  Buren,  Tyler,  Polk,  and  Taylor,  and 
many  others.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  Grades 
eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  straightforward,  nonfictionized 
objective  presentation.  .  .  .  [It]  emphasizes 
warm  family  relationships  and  personal 
courage.  Frequent  quotes  from  [FnSmont’s] 
Memoirs  and  literature  of  the  time  add  vivid¬ 
ness  and  authenticity  to  the  account.  Usable 
with  high  school  students  not  ready  for  mature 
biography.”  E.  M.  Portteus 

Library  J  91:2224  Ap  15  ’66  70w 
“Fremont’s  light  burns  no  unearthly  hue  in 
these  pages.  His  is  a  lamp,  low  but  steady, 
a  thoroughly  dedicated  and  reliable  man.  Yet 
after  the  surprise  wears  off  one  is  prompted  to 
concede  it  is  better  to  tone  him  down  rather 
than  go  the  other  way:  romanticizing  this 
genuine  erratic  genius  would  be  too  much. 
Although  right  out  of  a  patriotic  pageant,  just 
the  steady  recital  of  the  things  he  did  makes 
good  reading.  A  handsome  book  with  many 
contemporary  illustrations.”  Dan  Cushman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  27  ’66  240w 


SMITH,  EUNICE  YOUNG.  High  Heels  for 
Jennifer:  pictures  by  the  author.  225p  $3.50 
Bobbs 

Horses — Stories  64-25321 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  earlier  Jennifer  books 
of  1949  and  early  1950’s.  Jennifer  “is  now 
thirteen  and  is  still  more  interested  in  riding 
and  drawing  horses  than  behaving  like  a  young 
lady,  although  in  this  book  she  has  her  first 
crush  on  a  boy.”  (TLS)  “Grades  five  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


SMITH,  GEORGE  WINSTON,  ed.  Life  in  the 

North  during  the  Civil  War;  [ed.]  by  George 
Winston  Smith  &  Charles  Judah.  397p  il  $6.50 
Univ.  of  N.Mex.  press 
973.7  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Sources 

66-14776 

The  editors  describe  their  book  “as  ‘a  source 
history,’  the  method  used  being  to  introduce 
a  theme  with  expository  paragraphs  and  then 
give  original  extracts  from  speeches,  editorials, 
and  reports  of  the  war  years.”  (Sat  R)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


"Jennifer  Hills  returns  in  this  seventh  book 
in  a  series  to  charm  her  young  audience.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  captivating  story  with  animated 
dialogue  and  attractive  illustrations.” 

Best  Sell  24:41  Ja  15  ’65  90w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl5  Ag  1  65  60w 
“Her  earlier  fans  have  definitely  outgrown 
this  engagingly  ‘horsey’  miss,  but  she’ll  be 
fun  for  a  whole  new  crop  of  preteens.”  E.  M. 

Svift  Library  J  89:5011  D  15  ’64  50w 
TLS  p442  My  19  ’66  70w 


SMITH,  FRANK  E.  Look  away  from  Dixie. 
90p  $3.25  La.  state  univ.  press 
301.45  Southern  States.  Southern  States — 
Race  question  65-23762 

This  "book  by  [the  author  of]  Congressman 
from  Mississippi  (BRD  1964)  consists  of  five 
articles  published  originally  in  various  journals 
during  the  period  of  1955-65.  The  general  theme 
is  that  the  development  of  the  South  politically, 
economically,  and  culturally  has  been  greatly 
inhibited  by  that  section’s  .  .  .  preoccupation 
with  preserving  and  defending  the  racial 
status  quo.  Smith  takes  cognizance  of  recent 
changes  in  Southern  attitudes  and  is,  in  general 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  region  as  it 
assumes  an  identity  congruent  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation.”  (Choice) 


“The  opinions  presented  are  not  novel  but 
they  may  be  of  some  interest  to  students  as 
the  expression  of  an  elected  official  from 
Mississippi.  Index  and  documentation  lacking.” 
Choice  2:882  F  ’66  llOw 
Christian  Century  82:1237  O  6  ’65  40w 
“Involuntarily  retired  from  Congress  in  1962, 
the  author  is  a  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  He  writes  with  perception 
in  sharp  and  very  readable  prose.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:668  D  65  160w 


“A  useful  but  not  a  valuable  book.  .  .  .  The 
selections  are  linked  together  by  brief  editorial 
explanations  that  are  generally  of  little  value. 
The  excerpts  themselves  are  spotty — some  are 
too  obvious  (Lincoln’s  first  inaugural),  some  are 
too  brief.  Sources  may  be  identified  in  many 
cases  only  by  turning  to  the  notes  in  the  back, 
and  even  then,  one  finds  that  some  of  the  au¬ 
thors  are  either  anonymous  or  inadequately  de¬ 
scribed.  .  .  .  Some  sections  of  [the  book]  should 
prove  enlightening  as  well  as  interesting  for  the 
general  reader.” 

Choice  3:715  O  '66  200w 

“Selected  with  balance  and  excellent  subject 
coverage,  the  excerpts  from  books,  newspapers, 
letters  and  speeches  point  up  the  many  dis¬ 
agreements  and  the  abundant  and  vociferous 
anti-war  feeling,  with  its  hatred  and  vitupera¬ 
tion.  The  selections  are  grouped  under  nine 
broad  subjects,  and  the  passages  are  linked 
and  introduced  by  excellent  commentaries.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:3943  S  1  ’66  llOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Je  12  ’66  130w 
“Professors  George  Winston  Smith  and 
Charles  Judah  .  .  .  deal  only  with  Civil  War 
times  in  the  North;  .  .  .  but  they  provide  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  hostility  that  awaited  the  free 
Negroes  in  the  states  that  had  been  violently 
antislavery  during  the  war.  .  .  .  Their  book 
may  not  be  designed  to  concentrate  on  the 
Negro,  but  this  is  nonetheless  its  effect  .  .  . 
The  authors  prove  their  contention  that  there 
was  ‘ideological  discord  in  the  North.’  ”  Harry 
Hansen 

Sat  R  49:71  Je  11  ’66  330w 


“This  book  is  very  good.  Its  authors  have 
avoided  the  obvious  records  or  have  used  them 
for  unusual  purposes.  .  .  .  Not  all  the  excerpts 
revealed  passionate  devotion  to  the  Union  or 
to  Freedom.  The  views  of  conservatives  and 
‘Copperheads’  are  well  represented.  .  .  .  The 
economic  impact  of  the  war  is  admirably  illus¬ 
trated.  .  .  .  This  is  an  acute  and  wise  book  and 
it  is  enlivened  by  many  admirable  contempo¬ 
rary  illustrations.” 

TLS  p576  Je  30  ’66  450w 
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SMITH,  H.  SHELTON,  ed.  Horace  Bushnell. 

See  Bushnell.  H. 


SMITH,  HELENA  HUNTINGTON.  The  war  on 

Powder  River.  320p  il  $7.95  McGraw 

97S.7  Johnson  County  War,  1892.  Cattle. 
Wyoming — History  65-28734 

This  is  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
cattle  industry  in  Wyoming  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  Johnson 
County  War  between  the  cattle  barons  and  the 
small  independent  ranchers.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[The  author]  has  immersed  herself  totally 
in  the  furious  hatreds  that  rent  the  Powder 
River  country.  ...  In  the  course  of  her  literary 
stalking,  [she]  also  deftly  recreates  a  living 
milieu."  David  Lavender 

Book  Week  pll  My  22  ’66  400w 
“Unlike  earlier  treatments,  this  work  es¬ 
capes  from  provincialism  by  not  only  analyzing 
the  dynamics  of  both  Wyoming  society  and  the 
nature  of  law  in  the  range  cattle  industry  but 
also  reminds  the  reader  that  violence  and  force 
were  almost  accepted  instruments  of  indus¬ 
trial  control  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Although  essentially  critical  of  the 
Stock  Growers  Association,  no  one  is  spared 
as  Smith  separates  fact  from  legend.  Interesting 
illustrations,  a  useful  bibliography,  and  one 
map  help  to  make  this  well  researched  and 
clearly  documented  book  the  best  full  length 
secondary  source  on  the  subject.” 

Choice  3:848  N  ’66  170w 
“[Here]  is  yet  another  history  of  the  John¬ 
son  County  War.  If  the  ‘war’  is  worth  a  book 
in  the  first  place,  it  might  be  said  that  this 
one,  written  by  a  journalist,  is  as  interesting 
as,  and  probably  better  than,  any  written  on 
the  subject.  Even  so  it  has  weaknesses.  The 
author  appears  to  have  failed  to  exhibit  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  territorial  Wyoming, 
and  questions  might  be  raised  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  she  used  some  of  the  basic 
source  materials.  Her  discussion  of  the  mav¬ 
erick  law  in  Wyoming  (a  source  of  trouble 
among  Wyoming  cattlemen)  is  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:417  S  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Wallace 

Library  J  91:1418  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Marshall  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  3  '66  700w 


SMITH,  J.  ALLEN.  The  spirit  of  American 
government;  ed.  by  Cushing  Strout.  reprint 
419p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
320.973  U.S.- — Constitutional  history.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government  65-13854 

“Originally  published  in  1907,  Smith’s  work 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  1787  represented  an  aristocratic 
reaction  against  the  levelling  influences  of  1776. 
Smith  then  traced  the  influence  of  conservatism 
through  all  levels  of  American  government, 
finding  in  the  determination  of  conservatives  to 
retain  power  the  root  of  all  governmental  evils. 
.  .  .  The  present  edition  reproduces  the  text  of 
[the  1911  reprint  of  the  original  edition] 
complete  with  [Smith’s]  footnotes  and  index.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Smith’s  study  of  the  American  governmental 
system  has  been  more  read  about  than  read 
in  recent  years  because  of  its  relative  rarity. 
The  Belknap  Press  has  now  made  possible  the 
widespread  reading  of  this  minor  classic.  .  .  . 
Strout  has  provided  a  perceptive  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  introductory  essay  and  some  useful  editorial 
notes.  Although  SSmith’s  thesis  has  been 
subjected  to  revision,  his  work  is  still  of  major 
importance  for  its  illumination  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  mind,  and  should  be  in  every  under¬ 
graduate  library.” 

Choice  3:453  J1  ’66  180w 


“The  development  of  [the  author’s]  thesis  by 
such  historians  as  Charles  A.  Beard  Vernon 
L.  Parrington,  Richard  Hofstadter,  and  Merril 
Jensen  has  given  a  significance  to  Smith’s  work 
that  it  otherwise  would  not  have  enjoyed 
While  the  conspiracy  theory  has  '  undergone 
serious  revision  Smith’s  work  still  possesses 
historiographical  interest.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:181  Je  ’66  170w 


SMITH,  J.  PERCY.  The  unrepentant  pilgrim; 
a  study  of  the  development  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
274p  $4.95  Houghton 

822  Shaw,  George  Bernard  65-16950 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  G.  Pilecki 

Canadian  Forum  46:90  J1 


’66  800w 


“Several  of  [the  author’s]  minor  arguments 
are  shaky — especially  one  concerning  Shaw’s 
‘disillusionment’  with  democratic  socialism 
about  1891;  but  he  focuses  on  the  changing 
roots  of  Shaw’s  ideas,  and  shows  in  a  unified 
and  briskly  written  manner  how  they  account 
for  his  growth  as  stylist,  critic,  socialist,  ‘be¬ 
liever,’  and  early  dramatist.  An  obvious  buy 
for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:35  Mr  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Naomi  Bliven 

New  Yorker  42:175  Mr  12  ’66  430w 


TLS  p935  O  13  ’66  160w 


SMITH,  JANET  ADAM.  John  Buchan;  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  524p  pi  $7.50  Little 
B  or  92  Buchan,  John  65-21358 

A  biography  of  “the  author  of  ‘The  Thirty- 
Nine  Steps’  and  other  classic  spy  thrillers.” 
(Newsweek)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  25:412  F  1  ’66  500w 
Economist  216:1110  S  18  ’65  550w 
“[Janet  Adam  Smith]  has  been  more  realistic 
than  earlier  writers  and  after  serious  research 
and  contemplation  has  pointed  out  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  brilliant  career  of  a  generally- 
loved  man.  .  .  .  [She]  has  given  us  a  good 
portrait  of  Buchan.  .  .  .  This  excellent  book 
.  .  .  [is]  for  young  adult  collections  as  well 
as  libraries  generally.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:102  Ja  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Mordecai  Richler 

Nation  202:191  F  14  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Scott 

New  Repub  154:23  Ap  30  '66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  70:400  S  17  ’65  1850w 
Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:15  F  17  ’66  2150w 
“[The  author]  has  aimed  to  reconstruct 
Buchan  s  life  from  family  papers  and  she  has, 
unfortunately,  succeeded.  What  she  has  not 
done  is  to  create  a  biography.  We  appear  .  .  . 
Ito  he]  back  at  the  authorized,  multipaged  life 
.Victorian  times.  .  .  .  [Could  Miss 

Smith]  have  disentangled  herself  from  the 
family  papers  and  the  family,  could  she  have 
found  the  fortitude  to  discard  much  material 
laboriously  studied  and  catalogued,  she  might 
have  presented  us  with  a  fascinating  portrait. 

.  .  .  Buchan  is  ideally'-  suited  to  represent,  to 
be,  the  man  of  .  .  .  [his]  generation  who  re¬ 
mained  untransformed.”  Carolyn  Heilburn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  F  6  ’66  600w 
New  Yorker  41:108  Ja  22  ’66  170w 
Newsweek  67:87A  Ja  17  ’66  430w 
“[The  author]  has  made  good  use  of  the 
massj  of  evidence  she  has  collected  about  Bu¬ 
chan  s  career  ot  public  service.  Her  treatment 
Pr  the  novels  seems  to  me  less  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  real  feel- 
.  s“e  ,  s  ^e.  thrillers,  which  were  not 
R?PuJar  their  day  but  in  many  cases 
are  still  m  print.  Robert  Weaver 

Reporter  34:55  Mr  10  ’66  1550w 
K  A,dam  Smith  deals  with  [Buchan’s] 

books  m  detail.  She  gives  just  praise  to  the 
admirable  biographies  of  Montrose  and  Scott, 
and  has;  some  perceptive  things  to  say  about 
ln?«v,t]lnller+s  +§:nd„  adventure  stories  into  which 
Buchan  put  the  force  of  his  romantic  idealism; 
she  mentions  the  eye  for  country’  and  the 

special  WhiCh  Sive  the  ‘books  their 

TLS  i>789  S  16  '65  1250w 


o  iyi  i  i  n  •  J.  A  cure  for  crime-  the 

$r50thHVmlfnft!i~te  PriSO” 

364.6  Punishment.  Criminal  law  [66-33146] 
An  “Englishwoman  whose  career  includes  a 
background .  in  prison  administration  proposes 
that  the  universal  practice  m  civilized  lands  of 
assessing  criminal  offenses  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  served  be  replaced  bv  a 
self-determinate’  sentence  based  on  an  assess- 
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ment  of  the  sum  of  money  to  be  earned  by  the 
offender  in  prison  industry.  The  sentence  is 
self-determined  because  its  length  depends  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  offender’s  crime  and  by 
the  strength  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  him  to 
compensate  for  his  crime.”  (Choice) 


‘‘The  author  lays  down  the  administrative 
guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  her 
scheme,  anticipates  objections,  and  persuasively 
counters  them.  The  ‘cure’  prescribed  by  the 
writer  is  not  based  on  any  diagnosis  of  the 
etiology  of  crime.  Indeed,  ‘palliative’  might 
be  a  better  word.  The  lack  of  reference  to  the 
literature  of  criminology  and  corrections  may  be 
a  strength  as  well  as  a  weakness  of  the  book. 
The  author’s  approach  is  provocative,  unfet¬ 
tered  by  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  refreshingly 
novel.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:859  N  ’66  210w 
“[Miss  Smith]  is  very  convincing,  the  more  so 
because  she  writes  with  power  and  elegance. 
A  book  like  this  advances  the  crime-and-pun- 
ishment  problem  to  a  new  point  of  development, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  going  back  and 
from  which  the  prison  system  looks  dottier 
than  ever.”  C.  H.  Rolph 

New  Statesman  69:968  Je  18  ’65  2G0w 
TLS  p457  Je  3  ’65  320w 


SMITH,  KENNETH  MANLEY.  The  biology  of 
viruses.  (Home  univ.  lib.  of  modem  knowl¬ 
edge)  142p  il  pi  $2  Oxford 

576  Viruses  65-9538 

The  author  describes  “the  ‘life  history’  or 
‘biographies’  of  selected  plant,  bacterial,  and 
animal  viruses  whose  study  led  to  significant 
discoveries,  hoping  thus  ‘to  preserve  some  of 
the  romance  of  scientific  research.’  ”  (Science) 


Choice  3:230  My  ’66  llOw 
“The  author  relies  heavily  on  descriptions  of 
plant  viruses  ...  in  contrast,  the  ‘biography’ 
of  bacteriophages  is  presented  in  a  mere  seven 
pages.  .  .  .  Five  concise  chapters  are  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  viruses  that  affect  man  and 
other  vertebrates.  .  .  .  The  chapters  concerned 
with  animal  viruses  are  brief;  the  viruses  dis¬ 
cussed  are  wisely  chosen,  and  the  descriptions 
are  clear  although  not  complete.  There  are  a 
number  of  minor  errors  of  fact  which  as  a  whole 
do  not  detract  greatly  from  the  descriptions 
presented.  However,  some  major  discoveries 
that  contributed  to  the  advancement  and  to 
the  excitement  of  virology  were  omitted,  thereby 
diminishing  the  success  of  the  author  in  fully 
meeting  his  objectives.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  a  ref¬ 
erence  book  for  the  serious  student  of  virology, 
but  it  should  satisfy  the  needs  of  one  from 
another  discipline  who  wishes  to  be  introduced 
to  an  important  area  of  modem  biology.”  H.  S. 
Ginsberg 

Science  152:940  My  13  ’66  500w 


SMITH,  M.  G.  Stratification  in  Grenada.  271p 
il  $7  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
301.44  Social  classes — Grenada,  West  In¬ 
dies.  Grenada,  West  Indies — Social  con¬ 
ditions  65-17360 

The  author  is  a  professor  of  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  “The 
object  of  this  study  of  one  of  the  Windward 
Islands  is  ‘to  describe  the  conditions  of  status 
distribution  among  Grenadian  elite:  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  method  for  the  field  study  and  analysis 
of  social  stratification  that  seems  especially 
appropriate  to  small  societies  or  to  small  seg¬ 
ments  of  large  societies:  and  finally,  to  test 
the  theories  of  action  and  pluralism  by  an¬ 
alyzing  stratification  among  the  Grenadian 
elite.'  ”  (Science)  Bibliographical  references. 


“In  this  fascinating  study  .  .  .  Professor  M. 
G.  Smith,  a  Jamaican-born,  British-trained  an¬ 
thropologist,  makes  at  least  four  significant 
contributions  to  social  science.  First,  he  sub¬ 
jects  J.  S.  Furnivall’s  theory  of  the  plural  so¬ 
ciety  to  a  rigorous  empirical  test.  Second,  he 
uses  field  data  to  challenge  a  critical  portion  of 
Talcott  Parsons’  theory  of  social  action. 
Third,  he  adds  to  the  cumulative  literature  of 
comparative  stratification.  Fourth,  he  con¬ 
tributes  new  data  and  new  insights  to  the 
growing  body  of  information  about  developing 
societies — a  body  of  information  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  free  us  from  much  of  the  ethnocentric 
heritage  of  sociology  and  which  encourage  us 
to  relate  theory  and  data  from  the  various  so¬ 
cial  sciences  to  one  another.”  R.  W.  Mack 

Am  Soc  R  31:426  Je  ’66  900w 
“Ultraspecialized  in  every  aspect,  [this  is] 
not^  for  the  well-informed  general  reader.  .  .  . 
Smith  is  to  be  credited  with  vast  industry,  wide 
knowledge  of  pertinent  literature,  and  in-depth, 
cross-sectional,  enlightening  analysis.  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,]  laymen  will  find  works  by  Arthur  W. 
Lewis,  Alec  Waugh,  and  Eric  Williams  much 
more  rewarding.  They  all  write  better  than 
Smith.  .  .  .  Shafts  of  Caribbean  sunlight 

enliven  their  volumes.  That  Smith  whole¬ 
heartedly  opts  for  disciplinary  articulation  re¬ 
sults  in,  rather  than  illumination,  twilight.” 
Byron  White 

Arm  Am  Acad  364:184  Mr  ’66  350w 
“The  [author’s]  first  two  aims  are  achieved 
at  a  high  level  of  professional  competence. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  other  of  the  author’s 
books  West  _  Indian  Family  Structure  [BED 
1963],  Kinship  and  Community  in  Carriacou. 
and  The  Plural  Society  in  the  British  West 
Indies  [BRD  1965],  this  work  comes  close  to 
making  Grenada’s  one  of  the  best  described 
stratification  systems.  .  .  .  Smith's  third  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  test  theoretical  assumptions  [con¬ 
cerning  fundamental  values]  that  lie  close  to 
the  heart  of  contemporary  social  science.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  interesting,  rare,  brave,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  unsuccessful  attempt.”  M.  S.  Ed¬ 
monson 

Science  150:477  O  22  ’65  550w 


SMITH,  MARION  R.  FREMONT-.  See  Fre- 

mont- Smith,  M.  R. 


SMITH,  M.  G.  The  plural  society  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies.  359p  87  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
309.1729  West  Indies,  British — Social  condi¬ 
tions  65-10236 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Mintz 

Am  Anthropol  68:1045  Ag  ’66  950w 


“This  is  a  first-rate  book,  a  fine  blend  of 
ethnographic  and  theoretical  writing.  .  .  . 

Smith  has  the  rare  capacity  to  infuse  even 
dense  material  with  insight  and  literary 
grace.  ...  I  have  one  major  and  one  minor 
criticism.  Smith’s  multi-determinate  frame¬ 
work  sometimes  obscures  the  total  situation. 
Several  times  the  assertion  of  economic  pri¬ 
macy  is  made,  only  to  be  obscured  by  sec¬ 
ondary  factors.  .  .  .  At  a  much  lesser  level, 
I  am  curious  as  to  why  Smith  has  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  work  of  Wendell  Bell  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  of  Jamaica,  particularly  since  this 
has  a  major  bearing  on  the  thesis  of  Smith’s 
work,  that  is,  the  critical  role  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  in  changing  the  economy  and  the  so¬ 
ciety.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  book  for  all 
sociologists.”  I.  L.  Plorowitz 

Am  J  Soc  71:451  Ja  ’66  1150w 


Reviewed  by  Byron  White 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:184  Mr  ’66  350w 


SMITH,  NORRIS  KELLY.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright;  a  study  in  architectural  content.  178p 
il  $5.95;  pa  $2.45  Prentice-Hall 
720.973  Wright,  Frank  Lloyd  66-23438 

An  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  architect. 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Wright  a  modem  architect?  In  Smith’s  view 
he  was  a  romantic  conservative.  The  treatment 
is  a  mite  superficial  and  the  documentation 
more  or  less  random,  but  Smith  does  make  his 
point.” 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  30w 


“This  provocative  and  very  philosophical 
[work]  disentangles  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  from 
the  modern  movement  into  which  most  his¬ 
torians  want  to  push  or  pull  him.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  convincing  and  a  great  service.  Smith 
depicts  Wright  as  a  Biblical  Romantic,  an  abso¬ 
lute  individualist,  and  a  utopian  deeply  rooted 
in  American  mythology.  His  eager  erudition 
sometimes  gets  in  the  way  of  his  thesis  and 
some  of  his  claims  of  Wright’s  Messianic  pro¬ 
fundity  tend  to  be  as  presumptuous  as  Wright’s 
own.  They  are  therefore  less  convincing  and 
may  be  an  inadvertent  disservice  to  Wright 
since  they  leave  him  without  much  relevance  as 
an  architect.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  91:5595  N  15  ’66  llOw 
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SMITH,  PAGE.  As  a  city  upon  a  hill;  the  town 
in  American  history.  332p  $6.95  Knopf 

917.3  Cities  and  towns — -U.S.  U.S. — Social 
life  and  customs  66-19400 

The  author  of  John  Adams  IBRD  1963)  has 
written  this  “historical  study  of  the  American 
town  .  .  .  from  its  birth  as  an  .  .  .  agency  for 
settling  a  vast  continent  to  its  absorption  by 
the  .  .  .  metropolitan  culture  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  United  States.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“This  is  a  summary  volume  which  will  form 
the  basis  for  many  historical- sociological  studies 
in  what  is  an  ever  more  fascinating  study, 
the  meaning  of  the  ‘town  in  American  life.’ 
It  will  be  a  good  volume  for  all  public  and 
college  libraries.”  H.  L.  Both 

Library  J  91:4111  S  15  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  is  essentially  a  deeply  felt  critique  of 
urban  society  and  culture.  .  .  .  Smith  talks  free¬ 
ly  of  the  impersonal  city  and  ignores  the  im¬ 
pressive  literature  on  the  continuing  impor¬ 
tance  of  interpersonal  relations  ifl  shaping  the 
communities  in  which  even  city  men  live.  He 
asserts  that  over  the  last  several  decades  urban 
Americans  have  tended  to  talk  less  frequently 
and  less  intensely  with  men  who  differ  from 
themselves  in  ethnic  origin,  occupation,  in¬ 
come,  religion  or  social  perspective,  tie  pre¬ 
sents  no  evidence  and  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  prove  the  assertion.  My  sense  of  the  matter 
is  that  its  opposite  would  be  a  great  deal  easier 
to  prove.”  S.  J.  Mandelbaum 

Nation  203:713  D  26  ’66  llOOw 
K-eviewed  by  David  Cort 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  N  27  ’66  900w 
“[Smith  offers  a]  thoughtful,  challenging,  but 
occasionally  unsatisfying  book.  .  .  [He]  is 
weakest  in  his  assessment  of  small-town  poli¬ 
tics,  whose  officialdom  he  sees  as  pledged  to 
promote  harmony.  .  .  .  [He]  is  inclined  to 
overidealize  the  small  town,  .  .  .  [and]  over¬ 
looks  the  importance  of  the  states  in  making 
the  country.  .  .  .  More  light  might  have  been 
shed  here  had  [he]  discussed  the  Southern 
town.  .  .  .  He  decided  not  to  do  so,  he  writes 
because  the  large  number  of  Negroes  made 
these  towns  unique!  By  this  logic  New  York 
would  not  qualify  for  study  as  a  big  city.”  M. 
L.  Coit 

Sat  R  49:39  N  5  ’66  900w 


SMITH,  RAY.  The  greening  tree.  59p  $3.75 
J.  D.  Tliueson,  4174  Univ.  station,  Minneapolis 
Sll  65-18126 

A  number  of  these  poems  have  appeared  in 
Poetry,  Approach,  University  Review,  and.  other 
literary  journals. 

“[These]  lyrics,  short  and  carefully  etched, 
celebrate  the  emotive  quality  of  nature  and  of 
the  memories,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  of 
things  past — a  dead  grandfather,  a  picture  seen 
at  an  art  gallery,  a  flash  of  war.  Smith’s  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  plains  and  open  space  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  is  not  unlike  Roethke’s.  For  all  libraries.” 
E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:1904  Ap  1  ’66  90w 
“[This  volume]  explores  physical  nature  and 
human  nature  .  .  .  quietly,  sub  specie  aeterni- 
tatis.  .  .  .  The  listener  can  easily  give  respect¬ 
ful  attention  to  so  fine  a  craftsman.  .  .  .  As- 
sociational  device  is  operative  in  poem  after 
poem,  and  some  are  first-rate  productions,” 
Raymond  Roseliep 

Poetry  108:54  Ap  ’66  420w 


SMITH,  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  ed.  Background 
to  revolution;  the  development  of  modern 
Cuba.  224p  $3.95:  pa  $2.50  Knopf 

972.91  Cuba — History  65-17485 

"A  14-page  introduction  by  editor  Smith 
(University  of  Rhode  Island)  is  followed  by  25 
readings,  each  introduced  briefly  by  Smith 'and 
consisting  ot  three  to  10  pages  of  excerpts  from 
a  book  or  article  Over  half  the  selections  are 
by  U.S.  authors  (especially  college  professors), 
the  rest  by  Cubans  and  a  few  writers  of  other 
nationalities — all  translated  into  English  if  not 
originally  so  written.”  (Choice) 

“A  worthwhile  addition  to  [the  Borzoi  Books 
on  Latin  America]  series  .  .  that  is  ap¬ 
parently  designed  especially  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  [The  contributors]  present  interest¬ 
ing  information  or  stimulating  insights  and 
interpretations  regarding  Cuba’s  social  eco¬ 
nomic.  and  political  life  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  prior  to  1959  and  her  relations  with 


the  U.S.  in  that  period.  Nothing  is  included  by 
or  about  Castro  and  his  colleagues  even  for 
the  years  before  1959.  There  is  no  duplication  of 
documents  compiled  by  Smith  in  his  What  Hap¬ 
pened  in  Cuba?  (1962).  An  excellent  essay  on 
reading's  about  Cuba’s  history  prior  to'  the 
Castro  revolution  Is  included.” 

Choice  3:568  S  ’66  130w 


“The  volume  on  Cuba  .  .  .  [contains]  such 
varied  authors  as  Richard  Henry  Dana.  Jr. 
and  Juan  Bosch.  It  also  includes  a  translated 
article  originally  published  in  Russian.  .  .  .  The 
introductions,  the  selections,  and  the  timeliness 
of  the  topics,  make  the  entire  series  [of  which 
this  is  one]  important  for  most  public  and 
academic  libraries.  Highly  recommended.”  R. 
D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:^836  Je  1  ’66  40w 


SMITH,  RONALD  GREGOR,  ed.  &  tr.  The  last 

years.  See  Kierkegaard,  S.  A. 


SMITH,  RONALD  GREGOR.  Secular  Christian¬ 
ity.  222p  $5  Harper 

211  Faith.  Secularism  66-20785 

The  author,  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow 
University,  considers  the  revolution  which  is 
overtaking  reflection  about  faith  in  the  modem 
secular  world.  He  says  “that  there  is  such  a 
revolution,  and  that  we  stand  today  at  the 
threshold  of  what  may  be  a  real  step  forward 
in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  Christian 
faith,  is  the  underlying  theme  of  what  I  have 
attempted  here.  Faith  in  the  context  of  his¬ 
tory,  history  as  qualified  by  the  reality  of 
Christ  as  the  eschatological  event,  and  secular¬ 
ly  as  the  real  possibility  offered  by  the  reality 
of  Christ — these  are  the  interlocking  themes 
which  provide,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  ground 
for  a  new  view  of  the  liberating  powers  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Christianity.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index  of  biblical  references  and  gen¬ 
eral  index. 


This  hook  stems  from  a  series  of  lectures 
originally  delivered  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago  during  the  first  semester 
of  1964-65.  .  .  .  Dr.  Smith  writes  exceedingly 
well  and  his  arguments  are  clearly  and  force¬ 
fully  presented.  It  Is  very  doubtful,  however, 
that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  wide  readership  out¬ 
side  of  theological  circles.  Recommended  only 
for  libraries  with  strong  philosophical  or  reli¬ 
gious  collections.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:5978  D  1  ’66  120w 


Smith  packs  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
learning  into  relatively  few  pages,  does  so  with 
jargonless  lucidity  and  almost  colloquial  ease, 
and  introduces  you  to  a  good  deal  of  relevant 
material  hitherto  unavailable  in  English.  .  .  . 
[His]  conclusion  leaves  many  questions  un¬ 
answered,  and  still  others  unasked.  Fascinating 
and  informative  though  [this  book]  Is,  it  is 
too  much  a.  tour  de  force  for  the  Christian 
believer  seeking  to  update  and  upgrade  his 
laitn.  it  is  a  brilliant  and  unencumbered  re¬ 
statement  of  neo-orthodox  Christology,  and 
that  is  no  small  achievement.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever.  Smith  has  used  up  his  space  on  the 
perennial  issues  of  theology  and  stopped  short 
of  the  actual  world  of  the  1960’s.”  W.  R.  Miller 
New  Repub  155:29  N  26  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Mairet 

New  Statesman  72:234  Ag  12  '66  250w 
"No  one  could  claim  that  this  book  is  easy 
reading.  Its  language  is  highly  technical,  and 
it  seems  to  cloud  with  elaborate  words  its 
three  subjects.  Faith,  History  and  Secularism, 
so  that  they  appear  out  of  relation  to  the  world 
m  which  normal  men  actually  live.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  classes  the  Resurrection  as  mvth 
rnU;  ftrgues  that  the  disciples  and  the  'first 
ljeved  m  the  ‘Resurrection’,  not 
because  the  event  happened,  but  because  they 
S2L0lhercsr.0lmds  s»re  of  Jesus  as  the 
a  Saviour.  On  any  showing,  that  is 

a  remar kabe  argument.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gregor  Smith's 

j?t0°L  bp  °SHesS1ntially  t0  the  w®rld  of  the 

study,  a  woild  where  men  may  spin  theories 
Ofllom,.  the  impact  of  the  world  where 
men  have  to  live  and  act.” 

TLS  p267  Mr  31  ’66  550w 


SMITH,  SAMUEL  STANHOPE.  An  essay  on 

flErnre^n  e+n  ofuthe  varietY  of  complexion  and 
ngure  in  the  human  species:  ed.  by  Winthroo 
D.  Jordan.  2S5p  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press  P 
572  Anthropology.  Race  65-19831 

of“them^eitniQiltion  little  known  essay 

of  the  early  19th  century  which  contends  that 
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differences  of  appearance  among  men  mark 
different  varieties  within  a  single  species.  .  .  . 
With  utter  faith  in  the  Biblical  story  of  the 
creation  of  a  single  original  human  pair,  but 
wishing  on  other  than  religious  grounds  to 
challenge  the  infidelity  of  those  who  believed 
in  several  species  of  man,  Smith  explains  skin 
color  and  body  structure  as  products  of  the 
environment  and  enthusiastically  proclaims  that 
American  conditions  are  bringing  the  Negro 
closer  to  the  human  norm — the  white  Euro¬ 
pean.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“(This]  is  one  of  those  books  .  .  .  which 
though  unoriginal,  reveals  ‘the  posture  of  an 
age.’  .  .  .  Although  Smith  does  not  deal  with 
slavery,  the  book  is  a  significant  source  in  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  and  the  editor  .  .  offers 

a  50-page  introduction  which  will  help  under¬ 
graduates  to  see  the  argument  in  proper  per¬ 
spective.  Moreover,  he  has  supplied  a  useful 
note  on  present-day  thinking  about  race  and 
a  guide  to  Smith’s  references.” 

Choice  3:262  My  ’66  180w 


“Smith  was  prepared  to  affirm  as  a  matter 
of  dogma  that  the  human  species  is  a  unity 
capable  of  rapid  modification,  but  he  felt  quite 
satisfied  that,  as  things  now  stand,  human 
races  form  a  hierarchy  with  White  men  at  the 
top  and  Black  men  at  the  bottom.  Smith  can 
hardly  be  defended  as  an  outstanding  scientist 
but  many  of  the  views  that  he  advanced  are 
advocated  today  (for  quite  different  reasons) 

.  .  .  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  biologists  and 
genetically  orientated  physical  anthropologists 
for  whom  he  here  stands  as  a  spokesman.  .  .  . 
The  production  and  editing  of  the  reprint  of 
Smith’s  essay  is  a  model  of  what  such  things 
should  be.  For  anyone  interested  in  the  history 
of  scientific  thought  at  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  volume  is  a  veritable  gold 
mine.”  Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:13  F  3  ’66  470w 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  JAY.  The  tin  can,  and 
other  poems.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  68p  $4 
Dial  press 

811  66-13649 

The  author  has  included  translations  of  five 
poems  by  Andrei  Voznesensky.  Certain  of  these 
poems  have  previously  appeared  in  magazines 
and  anthologies. 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p8  My  22  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Deen 

Commonweal  84:594  S  16  *66  300w 
“Mr.  Smith  speaks  in  many  voices,  all  of 
them  his  own.  His  new  selection  of  poems 
begins  with  six  moderately  long  lyrics,  each 
nearly  perfect  in  its  way,  maintaining  a  cadence 
which  is  reminiscent  of  William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams  and  an  imagery  with  some  reflections  .of 
Marianne  Moore,  yet  the  overall  effect  has  its 
own  shimmer  and  dance.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the 
book  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
first  section,  but  no  part  is  without  interest. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  all  poetry  collections.  ’ 
Dorothy  Curley  p  lg  ,66  UOw 

“This  new  collection,  the  first  in  nine  years, 
is  a  surprise  in  opening  to  us  new  areas  of 
the  poet’s  sensibility  and  matching  it  to  a  form 
that  is  also  a  departure  for  him.  A  number  of 
these  poems,  the  title  poem  included,  use  a 
sinewy  long  line  to  re-create  the  sensations 
and  textures  of  the  poet’s  personal  experience. 
The  long  cadences  and  nervous  rhythms  of  the 
form  respond  directly  to  shifts  in  feeling. 
These  poems  are  strongly  sensuous.  They  give 
us  almost  a  bodily  reaction  to  what  is  passing 
in  them,  whether  it  is  the  poet’s  inner  unhap¬ 
piness  that  unfolds  or  his  response  to  an  aspect 
of  the  physical  world.  .  .  .  There  is  a  hungering 
energy  in  this  work  that  is  fresh  and  moving. 

Gene  Baro  y  Tjmes  B|<  R  pl4  Je  26  ’66  220w 

“We  tend  to  suspect  a  poet  who,  in  the  same 
book  can  write  in  both  free  verse  and  stanzas, 
in  tones  of  both  high  and  low  seriousness. 
Those  who  demand  such  a  consistency  (I  want 
to  say  ‘foolish  consistency’)  will  suspect  this 
new  book  by  William  Jay  Smith,  for  it  will 
seem  to  them  an  odd  mixture.  .  .  .  [However] 
the  book  is  proof  that  a  poet  stands  to  gam 
from  gathering  together  his  best  poems,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  all  are  of  a  kind,  regardless  of  what- 
ever  consistency  his  readers  expect  of  him. 

X'  J-  KVoetl  109:484  D  ’66  550w 

Reviewing  R.  J.  Clements  ^ 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  STEVENSON.  Interconnec¬ 
tions  in  the  ancient  Near-East;  a  study  of  the 
relationships  between  the  arts  of  Egypt,  the 
Aegean  and  western  Asia.  202p  221U  $17.50 
Yale  univ.  press 

709.3  Art,  Ancient.  Art,  Near  Eastern.  Near 
East — Antiquities  65-22340 

Divided  into  two  parts,  this  book  begins  with 
"a  historical  survey  which  traces  the  artistic 
influences  resulting  from  Egypt’s  foreign  re¬ 
lations  in  the  social,  economic  and  military 
fields.  The  second  part  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  composition,  motifs,  stylistic  resembl¬ 
ances  and  dissimilarities  of  wall  decorations  be¬ 
tween  the  regions  of  the  Ancient  Near  East, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  handling  of  land¬ 
scape.  In  several  instances,  when  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  agree  with  previous  reconstruction  of 
fragments,  he  presents  through  line  drawings 
and  sketches  his  reorganization  of  the  items." 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Much  of  the  text  is  a  detailed  and  scholarly 
discussion  of  certain  art  works  which  betray 
foreign  influences  in  their  decorative  motifs; 
however.  Smith  enlarges  these  narrow  examina¬ 
tions  by  trying  to  show  how  these  borrowings 
are  related  to  exchanges  of  ideas  and  new 
artistic  points  of  view.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
many  illuminating  things  to  say  about  all  these 
ancient  arts,  but  the  book  is  directed  to  the 
specialist,  and  it  would  be  unintelligible  to  the 
beginning  student.  The  illustrations  are  black- 
and-white  ‘working’  drawings,  photographs,  and 
reconstructions  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  text,  but  without  much  appeal  to  the 
casual  reader.” 

Choice  3:404  J1  ’66  190w 
“Written  by  one  of  the  foremost  Egyptolo¬ 
gists,  this  authoritative,  well  documented  and 
illustrated  work  is  a  major  addition  to  the 
scholarly  literature  of  its  field.  .  .  .  [It]  is  an 
extremely  valuable  tool  for  researchers  wishing 
to  trace  the  motifs  of  ancient  art.  It  is  also 
an  example  of  book  production  at  its  finest.” 
Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:2061  Ap  15  ’66  200w 
“(Dr.  Smith]  seems  to  have  missed  nothing 
which  could  contribute  its  mite  of  information 
from  the  extensive  remains  of  Western  Asiatic 
sites  and  pre-classical  Greek  and  Cretan  sites. 
•  •  i  •  Unfortunately,  he  also  introduces  much 
material,  especially  archaeological  and  histor¬ 
ical,  which  is  not  strictly  relevant,  but  which 
distracts  the  reader  constantly  from  the  con¬ 
tinuing  argument.  .  .  .  There  are,  moreover 
no  summaries  in  which  the  threads  are  drawn 
together,  and  by  the  end  of  the  book  the  read¬ 
er  is  filled  with  dissatisfaction  at  having  failed 
to  grapple  successfully  with  what  has  been 
written.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as  a  pioneer  study 
of  very  considerable  scope  (this  work]  deserves 
close  attention  from  students  both  of  ancient 
art  and  also  of  ancient  cultures  generally.  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated  and  the  illustrations  in¬ 
clude  many  valuable  restorations  and  recon¬ 
structions  of  much  damaged  art  historical  doc¬ 
uments.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p857  S  15  ’66  500w 


SMITHIES,  RICHARD  H.  R.  An 

question.  221p  $3.95  Horizon  press 


academic 


65-15367 

“The  groves  of  Academe  concerned  are  those 
above  the  Hudson  on  116th  Street,  and  the  cast 
is  drawn  from  the  classics  department,  the 
struggling  students,  and  the  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  ones,  the  successful  professor  whose 
wife  writes  mysteries,  and  Peter  Dart,  the 
Customs  Agent  who  is  after  the  mysterious 
Signet.  The  chase  goes  from  the  Cunard  Pier, 
through  the  Village  and  Riverside  Drive  to  the 
murder  in  the  professor’s  office,  and  through 
the  stacks  of  the  Library  which  is  more  Har¬ 
vard  than  Columbia.  The  high  point  is  the 
party  after  the  funeral,  with  its  sandwiches 
and  its  odes  to  Miss  Macreedy.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author  says  that  his  ambition  was  to 
show  some  customarily  smug  and  self-confi¬ 
dent  types  thrown  into  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  to  struggle  to  keep  themselves  afloat, 
in  the  hope  that  their  struggles  would  be  amus¬ 
ing  and  not  unedifying.  Pie  succeeds  with  wit 
and  irony.” 

Best  Sell  25:148  Je  15  ’65  80w 
“Mr.  Smithies’  first  novel  is  a  delightful 
burlesque  of  all  the  tales,  and  all  the  headlines 
about  the  dope  racket  on  college  campuses.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  plot  nor  the  characters  can  be 
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SMITHIES,  R.  H.  R. — Continued 
taken  seriously,  but  it  is  all  fun  on  a  hot 
summer’s  day,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
mystery  shelves.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:3312  Ag  ’65  160w 
“[This  novel]  has  a  believable  background  in 
the  Classics  Department  of  ‘Kingston  Univer¬ 
sity’  (which  on  one  page  reverts  to  being  Co¬ 
lumbia)  ;  but  its  dope-smuggling  plot  creaks 
and  the  author  is  weak  on  puzzle-construction, 
narrative  focus,  and  for  that  matter,  genuine 
academic  wit.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Je  13  '65  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  48:45  Ag  28  ’65  40w 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  Knowledge 
among  men.  See  Knowledge  among  men 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  Smithsonian 
treasury  of  20th-century  science;  ed.  by  Web¬ 
ster  P.  True;  published  in  cooperation  with 
the  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  544p  il 
maps  $7.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

508  Science  66-11068 

This  is  a  record  of  scientific  development 
“drawn  from  the  annals  and  reports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  .  .  .  The  subjects 

range  from  space  exploration  to  genetics,  from 
cybernetics  to  archeology,  from  the  future  of 
science  to  the  history  of  navigation.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 
Some  of  the  contributions  to  this  book  have 
previously  appeared  in  periodicals. 


Choice  3:808  N  ’66  90w 

“Who  reads  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
anthologies  of  modem  science  that  have  been 
published  recently?  Despite  a  professional  in¬ 
terest  in  these  matters,  I  do  not  read  these 
volumes  in  their  entirety  and  I  suspect  there 
are  very  few  people  who  do.  .  .  In  the  volume 
under  review,  one  can  read  about  rocket  pro¬ 
pulsion,  genetics,  astronomical  technology,  nav¬ 
igation,  jet  streams,  underwater  archeology, 
the  electron,  and  much  more.  Most  of  these 
subjects  are  discussed  by  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists  and  all  are  comprehensible  to  the  in¬ 
terested  layman.  This  book  complements  the 
earlier  (I960)  three-volume  Treasury  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  the  larger  public 
library.”  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:1436  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
“Most  of  [these]  pieces  were  written  in  the 
last  decade,  but  one  dates  back  as  far  as  1937. 
.  .  .  Much  supplementary  material  has  been 
added  to  bring  the  articles  up  to  date.  But 
the  pace  of  science  is  now  so  fast  that  up¬ 
dating,  on  the  space  exploration  section,  for 
example,  has1  already  been  outpaced  by  re¬ 
cent  feats.  Still,  the  book  is  a  handy  com¬ 
pendium  of  background  material  that  can  help 
the  perplexed  layman  understand  the  newest 
science  and  its  growing  role  in  modern  so- 
ciety.  ’ * 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  8  ’66  140w 


SMYTHIES,  J.  R.,  ed.  Brain  and  mind;  mod¬ 
ern  concepts  of  the  nature  of  mind.  282p 
$6.50  Humanities  press 
150  Mind  and  body  65-26555 

This  collection  includes  “nine  essays  on  body- 
mind  problems  by  philosophers  (H.  H.  Price, 
A.  Flew.  C.  J.  Ducasse.  A.  Quinton) ,  psy¬ 
chologists  (John  Beloff.  J.  R.  Smythies),  neuro¬ 
physiologists  (Lord  Brain,  H.  Kuhlenbeck), 
and  a  cybernetician  (D.  M.  MacKavi,  collected 
by  [an]  investigator  of  visual  perception." 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 

“Best  in  the  book  is  Price’s  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  personal  survival  of  death,  in  terms 
of  ‘another  world’  of  mental  images,  under¬ 
stood  in  ostensibly  non-Cartesian  fashion. 

(This  paper]  is  reprinted  in  part  from  the 
1962  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  The  book  will  be  joyfully  received 
by  students  of  metaphysics,  philosophy  of  mind 
and  epistemology.” 

Choice  3:783  N  ’66  200w 
“The  contributors  have  evidently  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  and  comment  on  one  an¬ 
other’s  papers,  and  some  of  their  written  com¬ 
ments  have  been  included  in  the  text  to°-ether 
with  appropriate  replies.  This  element  of  con¬ 
troversy  adds  liveliness  to  what  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  a  somewhat  pedestrian  sym¬ 


posium.  .  .  .  Two  main  impressions  from  this 
volume  stav  in  the  mind.  First,  that  the  con¬ 
frontation  of  philosophers  and  scientists,  which 
seems  so  desirable  in  principle,  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  disappointing  in  practice.  Secondly,  that 
some  modern  philosophers  would  do  better  to 
let  parapsychology  alone.  Whatever  E.S.P.  may 
he  it  is  certainly  not  a  stick  with  which  to 
beat  scientific  materialism,  and  those  who  use 
it  in  this  way  do  so  at  their  peril.” 

TLS  p915  O  6  ’66  550w 


SNAITH,  WILLIAM.  Across  the  western 
ocean.  210p  il  $6.95  Harcourt 
910.4  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sailing.  Yachts  and 
yachting  66-12375 

“This  book,  the  story  of  Figaro,  a  47%’ 
centreboard  yawl,  tells  of  life  afloat  during 
one  summer  of  cruising  and  racing.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Je  17 

'66  500w 

“Mr.  Snaith,  owner-skipper,  has  a  definite 
way  with  words  and  on  a  reading  one  feels  as 
though  he  too  has  sailed  to  England  and  then 
taken  part  in  the  Fastnet  Race.  Though  not 
a  first  purchase,  this  book,  if  added  to  a 
public  collection,  will  bring  enjoyment  to  those 
who  have  yet  to  ‘go  to  sea,’  and  will  please 
a  great  many  readers  who  yearn  to  get  away 
from  the  humdrum.’’  F.  It  Cylke 

Library  J  91:710  F  1  ’65  140w 
“[The  book]  almost  automatically  becomes 
the  definitive  one  on  what  life  is  like  in  the 
very  special  world  of  the  small  sailing  yacht 
in  iong  passages  at  sea.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is 
a  modern  Renaissance  man  who  approaches 
sailing  with  gusto,  humor  and  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  individual  stamp  is  on  every 
page  of  this  book.  ...  A  man  of  decided 
opinions,  he  has  interesting  things  to  say  on 
navigation,  watch  organization,  food,  rig  and 
other  details.  .  .  .  This  is  about  the  saltiest 
book,  in  language  and  atmosphere,  that  has 
been  added  to  the  nautical  list  in  many  years, 
ft  will  be  of  immense  interest  to  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  sailor,  .  .  .  but  almost  anyone  would 
find  it  vastly  entertaining.”  Bill  Robinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p!6  F  13  ’66  480w 


SNOW,  EDWARD  ROWE.  Astounding  tales  of 
the  sea.  pi  268p  $4.50  Dodd 
910.4  Shipwrecks.  Adventure  and  adven¬ 
turers  65-28323 

This  collection  of  stories  “draws  material 
from  the  eighteenth  through  the  twentieth 
century  and  records  .  .  .  shipwrecks,  g-reat 
storms,  treasure  hunts,  spy  stories,  and  .  .  . 
acts  of  heroism  and  cruelty.”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


Ihe  volume  is  really  too  slender  to  sustain 
twenty  stories  and  could  easily  drop  six  or 
seven  tales  to  allow  the  others  fuller  treat¬ 
ment.  .  [’Some]  stories  seem  unnecessarily 
prolonged  by  the  addition  of  irrelevant  details 
and  digressions  and  by  needless  footnotes, 
many  of  which  can  be  glossed  by  a  standard 
dictionary.  In  addition  to  its  apparently  de- 
hcient  planning,  the  book  lacks  an  effective 
styie;  three  discordant  tones  continually 
thiea,ten  to  jar  the  reader:  the  footnotes,  the 
an“  such  characteristic  comments  as, 
.After  many  _  years  of  research  in  which  at 
times  I  despaired  of  ever  compiling  a  relatively 
complete  account  of  his  career.  I  am  now  able 
to  record  the  story  of  Captain  Andrews.’  ” 
Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  25:390  Ja  1  ’66  350w 
,  1  ®c ^ n  of  18  stories  begins  with  a 

lnff  °f  Defoe’s  account  of  the  great  storm 
that  swept  over  the  British  Isles  in  1703  and 
°n  ft?,  disappearance  of  the 
yacnt.  Bnchantress  in  1964.  .  .  .  More  details 
about  the  sources  of  the  stories  would  have 
made,  the  book  more  valuable.  But  these  en- 

Kinef.’?aIat^ixTn11  t0,d'  are  f°r  aU  public 

Library  J  91:110  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


,transiUon'  to^rd  cont?of. 
lisp  maps  $5  Yale  umv.  press 

329.966  Mali — Politics  and  government 

„  65-22341 

.  Originally  written  as  an  undergraduate  sen- 
ft*  study  traces  the  origins  (\n 

1936  and  later),  formation  (in  1946),  and  growth 
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of  the  US-RDA  [Union  Soudanaise-Rassem- 
biement  Democratique  Africain],  relates  its  de¬ 
velopment  up  to  1960  to  its  behavior  in  the 
postindependence  period,  and  shows  how  it  has 
tried  to  adapt  to  its  new  position  as  the  single 
party  and  to  its  consequent  responsibilities.  It 
also  analyzes  the  party’s  political  ideology, 
which  provides  an  instrument'  for  achieving 
party  objectives  and  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
day-to-day  decision  making  and  party  imple¬ 
mentation.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Rend  Lemarchand 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  5o:744  S  ’66  650w 
“[The  author’s]  concerns  about  the  future  of 
Mali’s  one-party  government  take  on  a  pro¬ 
phetic  tone  in  the  light  of  recent  events  m 
Africa  and  particularly  in  Ghana  where  the  one- 
party  state  reached  its  most  extreme  form.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  book  does  not  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  one-party  system  in  Mali  either 
to  justify  it  as  a  transitional  device  or  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  question  of  whether  such  a  system 
has  built  into  it  dangerous  inbalances,  abuses, 
and  corruption.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  many 
other  scholars  as  well  as  diplomats  will  follow 
[Mr.  Snyder’s]  lead  into  clear,  jargon-free  ex¬ 
position  of  unexplored  basic  topics  rather  tnan 
continue  to  produce  generalized  works  on 
’Africa.’  ”  L.  B.  Poullada  „  . 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:200  S  66  500w 
“Competent,  well  documented,  clearly  written 
and  entirely  professional.”  R.  C.  Pratt 

Canadian  Forum  45:285  Mr  66  360w 
“[The  author]  is  a  graduate  student  at  Yale, 
and  a  student  of  W.  Foltz,  whose  From 
French  West  Africa  to  the  Mali  Federation 
[BRD  1965]  remains  the  standard  work  on  this 
area.  Snvder  makes  a  contribution  m  that  ne 
.  .  .  [carries]  Foltz’  study  a  bit  further  m  time. 
Snyder’s  monograph  also  benefitted  from  re¬ 
search  in  Mali.  The  book,  unhappily,  suffers 
from  comparison  with  .  ...  I  oltz,  but  it  is, 
nonetheless,  a  useful  essay  in  that  it  sheds  fur¬ 
ther  light  on  a  neglected  area.  .  .  .  Good  bib¬ 
liography;  several  appendices  ox  value,  ine 
translations  from  the  French  .  .  .  are  some¬ 
what  stilted  and  occasionally,  very  bad. 

Choice  3:364  Je  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  90:4988  N  15  65  170w 


SOBEL,  ROBERT.  The  big  board;  a  history  of 
the  New  York  stock  market:  foreword  by 
Broadus  Mitchell.  395p  $7.95  Free  press 
332.6  Stock  exchange.  Finance—' u-|,:_23023 

“I  have  tried  to  show  how  different  pres¬ 
sures— political,  social, .  locational,  as  well  as 
economic  and  financial— have  affected  the 
New  York  money  market.  ...  I  .have  also 
tried  to  tell  the  story  of  those  individuals 
who  were  central  to  A  nie  r :  c  a :  i^iny  es  Un  e  n  t 
banking  and  brokerage.”  tPref)  Bibliography. 
Index.  _ 

“Dr  Sobel  does  amazingly  well  when  de¬ 
scribing  Wall  Street  reactions  and  events,  but 
he  makes  some  startling  slips  when  discussing 
other  financial  institutions.  The  book  [is]  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  brief  but  helpful  tables  .  .. 
and  a  good  index.  ...  A  definitive  history  of 
the  New  York  stock  market  remains  to  be 
written,  but  until  it  is  this  book  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  filling  the  need.  Sobel  writes  like  a  finan¬ 
cial  journalist,  and  he  enjoys  a.  dramatic  story 
even  at  the  risk  of  self-contradiction.  Although 
he  quotes  from  many  worthy  authorities,  he 
also  draws  rather  indiscriminately  on  college 
texts  and  journalistic  writings.  There  are  also 
omissions  in  his  sources  and  some  errors  m  his 
presen taton.  Yet  the  book  has  great  appeal. 
D.  L.  Kemmerert  R  71;1425  jj  -66  420w 

“A  rather  brightly  written  but  somewhat 
superficial  account.  ...  1  anics  and  booms 

are  briefly  treated  with  little  relation  to  under- 
fv?ng  factors.  There  is  no  discussion  of  listing 
requirements  or  attempts  of  the  Exchange  to 
force  its  listed  corporations  to  provide  adequate 
reports:  nothing  about  the  relation  of  the 
stock  market  to  other  financial  institutions, 
little  about  the  influence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve;  and  nothing  about  margin  require¬ 
ments  A  library  which  has  books  on. corpora¬ 
tion  finance  and  economic  history,  might  find 
this  book  useful  for  collateral  reading.  ...  In- 

d6X  iS  ^oTce^^-F  ’66  130w 
Reviewed Aby  E..  C.  Kirkland  ^  ^ 

"An  enlightened  summation  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  financial  giants — Gould,  Fisk,  Van¬ 


derbilt,  etc.  who  walked  up  and  down  ‘The 
Street’  and  all  over  the  country’s  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.”  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  ’65  30w 


SOBY,  JAMES  THRALL.  Rend  Magritte.  See 
New  York.  Museum  of  modern  art 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.  The 

Bible  in  modern  scholarship.  See  Hyatt, 
J.  P.,  ed. 


SOEDJ ATMOKO,  ed.  An  introduction  to  In¬ 
donesian  historiography,  ed.  by  Soedjatmoko 
[and  others;  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Modern  Indonesia  project.  Southeast  Asia 
program,  Cornell  university],  427p  maps  $9.75 
Cornell  univ.  press 

991  Indonesia — History.  Historiography 

64-25273 

In  this  symposium  “indigenous  works  and 
authors  from  the  Indonesian  past  and  present 
[are]  evaluated  [and]  individual  appraisals  are 
given  to  scholarly  contributions  and  sources  in 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Malay,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
English,  and  Russian.  ...  A  final  group  of 
essays  [is]  devoted  to  the  role  and  usefulness 
of  social  science  scholarship  and  techniques  for 
the  study  of  Indonesia.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references. 


“Like  most  scholarly  works  in  English  on 
Indonesia,  this  book  is  highly  welcome,  the 
more  so  since  it  is  a  true  pioneering  effort.  .  .  . 
The  catholicity  in  coverage  is  mirrored  by  its 
international  character,  and,  one  might  add, 
its  ‘intergenerational’  one.  .  .  .  Its  value  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  some  first-rate  ex¬ 
cursions  into  what  to  most  traditionalists 
might  well  seem  problematical  borderlands. 

.  .  .  Preoccupations  with  the  nature,  scope, 
and  purpose  of  Indonesian  history,  especially 
with  regard  to  .  .  .  the  ‘Indonesiancentric’ 
versus  the  ‘Europocentric’  approach,  are  para¬ 
mount  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  Indonesian 
historians.  .  .  .  Their  critical  tackling  of  these 
bewildering  problems,  indeed  their  very  be¬ 
wilderment,  deserves  careful  reading.  .  .  .  This 
[is  an]  important,  well-produced  (and,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  also  well-translated)  symposi¬ 
um.”  H.  J.  Benda 

Am  Hist  R  71:1041  Ap  ’66  650w 
“An  extraordinary  volume  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  a  scholarly  counterpart  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-two 
well-written  and  authoritative  essays  prepared 
by  a  team  of  scholars  from  many  countries  in 
East  and  West.  .  .  .  The  historiography  of  In¬ 
donesia  has  never  before  been  so  carefully 
probed  in  an  English-language  volume.  .  .  . 
Taken  together,  textual  references  and  footnote 
citations  comprise  an  unusually  rich  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  Indonesian  historical  studies.  For  all 
large  public  and  academic  libraries.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  90:2260  My  15  ’65  170w 


SOLTOW,  LEE.  Toward  income  equality  in 
Norway.  155p  il  $10  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
339.41  Income.  Norway — Economic  condi¬ 
tions  65-10592 

This  “study  commences  with  a  discussion  of 
the  source  and  quality  of  the  income  data  being 
examined  and  then  provides  extensive  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  statistical  methods  employed.  Parti¬ 
cular  attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of 
technological  change  and  economic  growth  on 
the  reduction  of  inequality,  as  well  as  to  the 
social,  political,  and  cultural  aspects1  of  com¬ 
munity  life  as  influenced  by  income  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  study,  the 
contribution  of  national  welfare  state  policies 
toward  inoome  equality  and  their  concomitant 
effects  on  savings,  investment,  and  economic 
growth  are  analyzed.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[In  this]  bold  and  imaginative  exploration  of 
a  fantastically  rich  body  of  data  ...  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  about  which  little  is  said  concerns 
the  extent  to  which  the  findings  relating  to 
eight  towns  may  be  applied  to  all  of  Norway. 
At  one  point  at  least  the  author  suggests  that 
the  findings  may  be  generalized  in  this  way, 
and  this  does  not  on  the  whole  seem  implausible 
to  the  reviewer.  However,  there  are  important 
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SOLTOW,  LEE — Continued 

sectors  omitted  from  the  study.  .  .  .  Not  all  of 
the  author’s  efforts  at  explanation  seem  feli¬ 
citous.  .  .  .  For  one  thing,  Soltow  attempts 
to  explain  the  impact  of  the  economic  changes 
...  in  terms  of  Rostow’s  stages  of  growth,  us¬ 
ing  Rostow’s  dates  for  Sweden.  Both  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  concentration  ratio  over  time  and 
the  timing  of  the  economic  changes  make  this 
a  rather  unconvincing  exercise.  .  .  .  However, 
the  positive  virtues  of  Soltow’s  volume  far  out¬ 
weigh  these  criticisms.  His  book  provides  valu¬ 
able  insights  into  the  associations  between  in¬ 
come  distribution  and  economic  growth.”  I.  B. 
Kravis 

Am  Econ  R  56:584  Je  '66  1550w 
‘‘The  extensive  use  of  statistical  analysis 
would  make  this  book  valuable  supplementary 
reading  for  students  of  quantitative  or  statist¬ 
ical  methods.  Readers  having  little  or  no  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  such  studies  will  And  the 
going  difficult,  if  not  incomprehensible.  How¬ 
ever.  the  discussion  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  economic  growth  or  welfare  state  policies 
and  income  distribution  will  prove  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  most  students  of  economics.” 

Choice  3:61  Mr  '66  210w 


SOMM ERFELT,  AIM£E.  My  name  is  Pablo;  tr. 
by  Patricia  Crampton;  il.  by  Hans  Norman 
Dahl.  143p  $3  Criterion  bks. 

65-23592 

‘‘Fredrik,  a  12-year-old  Norwegian  boy  living 
in  Mexico  City  while  his  engineer  father  works 
on  an  electric  project,  meets  Pablo,  an  un¬ 
usually  bright  boy  from  a  rural  area  outside 
the  city.  Through  this  friendship  the  author 
explores  the  problems  of  a  poor  boy  who  must 
work  without  a  police  permit.  Pablo  is  caught 
and  put  in  the  reformatory  where  he  comes 
under  the  influence  of  two  bullies  who  later 
force  him  to  live  in  the  city  slums  and  sell 
'smokes’  (marijuana).  Because  of  Fredrik’s 
family  Pablo  is  able  to  free  himself  and  go 
back  to  school  where  he  will  be  trained  as  a 
mechanic.  [Glossary.]  Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  plot  with  its  fortuitous  resolution 
would  seem  a  trifle  mechanical  were  it  not  for 
the  humanity  and  depth  of  understanding  with 
which  the  author  delineates  her  characters.  .  .  . 
One  feels  that  Miss  Sommerfelt  must  know 
the  peasant  life  of  Mexico  at  first  hand,  so 
wise,  sad  and  unwavering  is  this  picture  of 
wealth  and  poverty  and  undeveloped  po¬ 
tential.  This  not  so  much  a  story  of  individ¬ 
ual  destinies  as  an  examination  of  social  forces, 
set  forth  with  sympathy  and  fervor.”  H.  L.  M. 

Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  200w 

“The  boys’  backgrounds1  and  their  characters 
are  well  contrasted.  Mrs.  Sommerfelt  doesn’t 
make  either  boy  a  hero.  She  shows — partic¬ 
ularly  with  the  Mexican — the  flaws  in  his 
character  and  then,  compassionately,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  explain  them.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pSB  My  5  ’66 
80w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:288  My  27  '66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:314  Je  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Edmonds 

Library  J  90:5520  D  15  ’65  170w 
“[In  this  book]  there  is  a. serious  message, 
well-delivered:  that  the  Mexican  native  de¬ 
pressed  for  centuries,  deserves  to  share  the 
beauty  and  the  bounty  of  his  country.  The 
fiction  is  only  adequate  but  the  book  has 
authority,  appeal  and  sincerity  to  cover  tech¬ 
nical  faults — some  of  them  wrought  in  trans¬ 
lation.”  M.  L.  Hector 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p20  N  7  ’65  170w 
TLS  p431  My  19  ’66  60w 


SONNEBORN,  T.  M.,  ed.  The  control  of  hu¬ 
man  heredity  and  evolution.  127p  pi  $4.50: 
pa  $1.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


575.1  Genetics  65-12149 

“This  book  is  the  edited  record  of  a  sym¬ 
posium  held  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1963.  It  consists  of  papers  by  Luria.  Tatum. 
De  Mars,  Pontecorvo,  and  Muller,  with  Sonne- 
born  serving  as  chairman  and  editor  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  product.  The  first  of  three  parts  presents 
.  .  .  the  nature  of  molecular  biology — more 
precisely,  molecular  genetics  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  human  genetics.  .  .  .  The  second  ex¬ 
plains  a  new  phase  of  strictly  human  biology — 


the  culture  of  human  cells  outside  the  body. 
De  Mars  presents  a  .  .  .  summary  of  present 
knowledge  in  this  area,  and  Pontecorvo  sum¬ 
marizes  the  prospects  of  genetic  analysis  in 
man.  The  last  section  by  Muller  evaluates 
approaches  to  human  betterment  in  the  light 
of  both  old  and  new  knowledge.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


Choice  2:790  Ja  ’66  200w 


“This  is  a  controversial  subject,  and  there  is 
an  interesting  diversity  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Dis¬ 
cussions  involving  all  of  the  symposiasts  fol¬ 
low  each  section.  The  book  is  intended  for  a 
broad  audience.  Scholars  and  intelligent  laymen 
will  be  able  to  handle  it  and  will  find  the  sub¬ 
ject  provocative.”  Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  90:1732  Ap  1  '65  200w 


“The  symposium  reflects  some  of  [the 
editor's]  personal  characteristics.  It  stays  close 
to  the  subject,  it  is  well  organized,  the 
individual  papers  complement  one  another,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  discussion  is  disciplined 
and  to  the  point.  .  .  .  There  are  several  sug¬ 
gestions.  some  quite  imaginative,  as  to  how 
removal,  addition,  and  replacement  of  genes 
might  take  place  through  the  application  of 
methods  that  microbial  genetics  suggests  may 
some  day  be  feasible.  Similar  possibilities  are 
offered  for  genetic  intervention  through  manip¬ 
ulation  of  cells.  Inventive  and  thoughtful  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  discussions  are  made  by  Kim¬ 
ball  Atwood,  George  Klein.  W.  Szybalski,  and 
Rollin  Hotchkiss.  .  .  .  The  great  value  of 

[this  book]  is  that  [it  calls]  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  how  real,  how  rapid,  and  how 
full  of  possibilities,  for  good  and  for  evil,  are 
the  great  transformations  being  brought  about 
by  modern  science.”  J.  F.  Crow 

Science  148:1579  Je  18  ’65  900w 


SONOBE,  KIYOSHI,  Japanese  toys.  See  Saka¬ 
moto,  K. 


SONSTEBY,  GUNNAR.  Report  from  no.  24; 
prepared  from  a  tr.  from  the  Norwegian  by 
Maurice  Michael.  192p  $4.95  Stuart.  L. 

940.54  Norway— History — German  occupa¬ 
tion,  1940-1945.  World  War,  1939-1945— 
Norway.  World  War,  1939-1945 — Persona! 
narratives  63-14969 

An  autobiography  in  which  the  author  gives 
an  “account  of  his  underground  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  years  of  Nazi  occupation.  He  be¬ 
came  a  master  saboteur  and  raider,  the  leader 
of  the  Oslo  Gang,  and  chief  of  operations  in 
the  Norwegian  Resistance  Movement.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


.  “To  turn  from  the  case  for  Quisling  [Quis¬ 
ling;  Prophet  Without  Honor,  by  Ralph  Hewins, 
BRD  1966]  to  the  little  narrative  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  member  of  the  Norwegian  under¬ 
ground  is  such  a  blessed  relief  that  one  is 
tempted  to  think  perhaps  too  highly  of  both 
Gunnar  Sonsteby  and  his  book.  If  Sonsteby  had 
any  ideology  he  does  not  deem  it  important 
enough  to  define.  The  German  conquest  of  his 
country  made  him  mad.  He  decided  to  fight 
back.  .  .  .  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Sonstebys  of  the  world,  not  the  Quislings,  are 
the  world’s  heroes.  And  it  is  mostly  so  because 
they  are  human  and  act  out  of  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind.  even  irrationally  if  need  be.”  Gordon 
Harrison 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  20  ’66  360w 
T.“[The  book]  Is  simply  and  clearly  narrated, 
if  the,  use  of  the  first-person  pronoun  seems 
excessive,  this  may  be  due  to  the  translation 
from  Norwegian.  One  must  protest  the  pub- 
ysher  s  binding  which,  for  a  book  in  the  five 
dollar  range,  is  cheaply  done.”  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  19  ’66 
60w 


„  Very  little  in  Norwegian  and  nothing  in 
English  has  been  written  on  the  subject  so 
that ,  this  Norwegian  best  seller  comes  closest 
to  giving  a  view  of  the  underground  in  Oslo 
(with  a.  bit  about  other  parts  of  Norway) 
during  the  five  years  of  war.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  not  an  exciting  one,  but  it  gives  a  sense 
ot  exposure  to  danger  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  spy  book.  For  all  libraries.”  R.  E. 
Lindgren 

Library  J  91:246  Ja  15  ’66  210w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:41  Ap  30  ’66  40w 
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SONTAG,  SUSAN.  Against  interpretation,  and 
other  essays.  304p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 
809  Criticism.  Literature  65-20916 

A  selection  of  critical  essays  “case  studies 
for  an  aesthetic”,  written  over  the  last  four 
years  most  of  which  have'  heen  previously 
published  in  magazines  such  as  Partisan  Re¬ 
view  and  Film  Quarterly.  Included  are  On 
style;  A  note  on  novels  and  films;  Happenings; 
Notes  on  camp;  and  One  culture  and  the  new 
sensibility.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


preciousness  as  in  the  justly  notorious  'Notes 
on  Camp.’  .  .  .  Miss  Son  tag  plays  her  game 
of  what  is  and  what  isn’t  [Camp]  with 
flamboyant  solemnity.  .  .  .  Perhaps  what  makes 
Against  Interpretation  valuable  and  exciting  is 
not  so  much  its1  erudition,  which  is  considerable, 
or  its  high  level  of  intelligence,  but  its  pas¬ 
sionate  irresponsibility,  its  determined  out¬ 
rageousness.”  Jonathan  Baumbach 
Sat  R  49:33  F  12  '66  700w 


Reviewed  by  Wylie  Sypher 

Book  Week  p2  Ja  30  ’66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Dennis  Duffy 

Canadian  Forum  46:69  Je  ’66  850w 
Choice  3:419  J1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Levensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  3  ’66 
1250w 

“The  chief  commodity  of  Susan  Sontag’s 
Against  Interpretation,  according  to  its  author 
and  her  reviewers,  is  a  modern  sensibility. 
Stress  the  modernity  here,  since  she  is  distin¬ 
guished  less  by  a  decided  or  passionate  point  of 
view  .  .  .  than  by  an  eagerness  to  explore  any¬ 
thing  new.  At  times  this  eagerness  lapses  de¬ 
liberately  into  inarticulateness,  as  in  her  cele¬ 
brated  essay  on  Camp,  which  will  probably  be 
unintelligible  in  ten  years.  At  its  best — for  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  essay  on  Happenings— it  reports 
immediate  emotions  unpretentiously  and  sensi¬ 
tively.  But  sensitive  people  are  a  dime  a  dozen. 
The  rarer  gift  Miss  Sontag  has  to  offer  is 
brains.  The  theoretical  portions  of  her  book  are 
delightful  to  read  because  she  can  argue  so 
well.  .  .  .  For  all  that,  however,  her  major 
premise  is  that  brains  are  bankrupt.”  Alicia 
Ostriker 

Commentary  41:83  Je  ’66  1800w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Velde 

Commonweal  84:390  Je  24  ’66  2050w 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:698  F  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nation  202:219  F  21  ’66  1950w 
“This  is  the  second  installment  in  the  effete, 
but  only  seemingly  harmless  literary  adventures 
of  Susan  Sontag,  the  Camp  girl,  who  burns 
for  ‘style’  and  ‘sensibility’  while  consigning 
content  and  ethical  Involvement  to  the  fire. 
In  the  first  installment,  The  Benefactor  [BRD 
1963],  a  novel,  .  .  .  Susan-hero  was  a  middle- 
aged  Frenchman  who  relates  how  he  chose 
onanism  and  isolation  in  preference  to  an 
earlier,  ‘worldy’  life.  .  .  .  [In  these  essays] 
Miss  Sontag  uses  current  literature,  theatre  and 
films  as  material  for  a  turgid,  pretentiously 
phrased — and  in  the  end.  shallow  and  putres¬ 
cent  discourse  on  the  problems  of  cruelty, 
suffering  and  individual  involvement.  .  .  .  But 
style  is  the  thing,  after  all.  .  .  .  Camp  ‘In¬ 
carnates  a  victory  of  “style”  over  “content.” 
"aesthetics”  over  “morality,”  of  irony  over 
tragedy.’  ”  Elizabeth  Stevens 

New  Repub  154:24  F  19  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:300  Mr  4  66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Mazzocco 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:22  Je  9  ’66  3000w 
“Despite  coterie  tics,  clever  girlisms  .  . 
the  author  of  the  collection  of  essays  and 
reviews  at  hand  sta.nds  forth  as  a  genuine 
discovery.  Her  book  ...  is  a  vivid  bit  of  living 
history  here  and  now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixties  it  may  well  rank  among  the  invaluable 
cultural  chronicles  of  these  years.  That  this 
is  so  owes  much  to  the  alertness  and  integrity 
with  which  Susan  Sontag  details  her  own 
responses  to  the  more  startling  and  sympto¬ 
matic  esthetic  inventions  of  recent  days.  .  .  . 
[However]  the  critical  argument  patched  on 
as  a  unifying  line,  in  introductory  and  con¬ 
cluding  essays,  appears  to  derive  less  directly 
from  experience  with  new-wave  films,  pop  art 
and  the  like,  than  from  overexposure  to  cer¬ 
tain  fringe  movements  of  literary  criticism. 
And  .  .  .  that  argument  isn’t  especially  fresh 
or  well-informed.”  Benjamin  DeMott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  23  ’66  1800w 
“This  is  a  hard  book  to  like  and  a  harder 
one  not  to  admire.  .  .  .  What  puts  one  off  more 
than  the  extravagance  of  her  judgments  .  .  . 
or  the  knowing,  sometimes  messianic  shrillness 
of  her  tone,  is  Miss  Sontag’s  concern  with 
being,  above  and  before  all,  fashionably  avant- 
garde.  One  can’t  resist  the  suspicion  that  ‘the 
new  sensibility’  she  heralds  in  these  essays  is 
her  own,  and  that  much  of  her  esthetic  doctrine 
is  a  complicated  and  unconscious  self-promo¬ 
tion.  ...  No  American  journalist,  certainly— 
writes  more  perceptively  about  the  cinema. 

.  .  .  Miss  Sontag  has  her  own  predilection  for 


SOPHOCLES.  Four  plays;  Ajax,  The  women  of 
Trachis,  Electra  [and]  Philoctetes:  newly  tr. 
by  Theodore  Howard  Banks.  173p  $4;  pa  $1.75 
Oxford 

882  66-15419 

A  translation  of  four  of  the  lesser  known 
works1. 


“Obviously  directed  to  students  of  the  drama. 
No  doubt,  this  very  properly  suggested  the 
total  exclusion  of  Greek.  Banks  is  primariiy 
concerned  with  the  faithful  reproduction — as 
far  as  any  translation  can  achieve  this  will  o’ 
the  wisp — of  the  stage  qualities  of  the  original. 
.  .  .  For  the  Greekless  undergraduate  the  notes, 
brief  and  ‘sachlich,’  could  conceivably  be  an  in¬ 
centive  to  study  Greek  and  savor  and  relish 
Sophocles  in  the  original.  The  clear,  limpid 
English  of  the  translation  is  a  welcome  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  lucid  Attic  of  the  even  tempered 
Sophocles.  In  short,  this  version  should  lend 
itself  to  staging  before  any  English  audience. 
The  notes  are  admirably  succinct.” 

Choice  3:303  Je  '66  70w 
“Banks  is  concerned  with  the  formal,  musical, 
structural,  and  poetic  elements  [of  the  plays]. 
He  renders  episodes  into  careful  blank  verse, 
while,  in  the  lyrics,  allowing  himself  the  license 
of  heroic  couplets,  rhymed  stanzas,  and  all  the 
sound  equipment  of  English  poetry,  without 
falling  into  the  yea’s,  nay’s,  thee’s  and  thou’s 
which  frequently  trap  translators  turning  to 
make  poetry.  [Thus  he  emphasizes]  both  read¬ 
ability  and  high  formality.  Banks’  major  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  brevity  of  his  Introduction.  Some 
critical  assistance  is  to  be  expected  of  any¬ 
one  introducing  a  modern  audience  to  ancient 
theater;  more  is  necessary  when  presenting 
four  of  the  least  well  known,  least  readily 
criticized  plays  of  an  ancient  author.”  W.  H. 
Owen 

Class  World  59:313  My  ’66  200w 


SORBY  CENTENNIAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  METALLURGY,  CLEVELAND, 

1963.  The  Sorby  centennial  symposium  on  the 
history  of  metallurgy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oc¬ 
tober  22-23,  1963  [proceedings]  ed.  by  Cyril 
Stanley  Smith  [sponsored  by  the  Soc.  for 
the  hist,  of  technology  and  others].  (Metal¬ 
lurgical  soc.  conf.)  558p  il  reference  ed  $29; 
professional  ed  $12.50  Gordon  &  Breach 
669.09  Metallurgy— History  65-17635 

This  collection  of  essays  includes  “primary 
source  materials  in  the  form  of  autobiographi¬ 
cal  reports  of  inventors  of  metallurgical  pro¬ 
cesses,  papers  on  the  development  of  specific 
industrial  processes,  and  a  core  of  essays  that 
explore  the  two-way  interaction  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  in  the  development  of 
metallurgy.”  (Choice)  Bibliographies.  Index. 


“This  collection  of  historical  essays,  many 
written  by  members  of  the  second  wave  of 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  metallurgy, 
is  an  excellent  selection  for  the  college  li¬ 
brary.  .  .  .  What  the  volume  may  lack  in 
developing  the  broader  understandings  of  his¬ 
torical  processes,  it  more  than  makes  up  by 
reflecting  what  practicing  metallurgists  believe 
to  be  the  significant  and  key  features  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  development.” 

Choice  3:53  Mr  '66  140w 


“[This]  covers  a  wider  field,  and  with  a 
different  purpose  than  the  [previous]  confer¬ 
ence  volumes.  ...  In  addition  to  the 
biographical  papers,  both  [historians  and  metal¬ 
lurgists]  can  gain  pleasure  and  benefit  from 
Multhauf,  Bastien,  Sadovsky,  Cohen  and  Harris, 
Mehl,  Tavlor,  Growan,  Miiller,  Coolidge,  and 
Gale,  because  these  authors  clearly  transmit 
the  ideas  and  define  the  problems  which  they 
review.  Unfortunately  the  other  14  articles 
fall  into  technical  discussions  which  require 
more  than  passing  acquaintance  with  metal¬ 
lurgy.  .  .  .  The  book  itself  suffers  in  two 
areas:  the  lack  of  discussion  and  an  inadequate 
index.  .  .  .  The  historian  of  technology  or 
science  will  find  this  an  unhandy  reference.” 

^  ^  Science  151:190  Ja  14  '66  550w 
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SORENSEN,  THEODORE  C.  Kennedy.  783p  $10 
Harper 

B  or  92  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government — 1961-  65-14660 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Roth 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:215  Mr  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  George  Kateb 

Commentary  41:54  Je  ’66  2300w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Shanahan 

J  Am  Hist  53:167  Je  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O'Brien 

New  Statesman  71:50  Ja  14  ’66  950w 


SOROKIN,  PITIRIM  A.  Sociological  theories  of 

today.  676p  $10.50  Harper 
301.01  Sociology  66-14173 

This  book  “deals  with  the  theories  of  gen¬ 
eral  sociology  that  appeared  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Contemporary  Sociological  Theories 
[BRD  1928],  Taken  together,  the  two  volumes 
give  a  critical  account  of  the  state  of  general 
sociology  from  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  up  to  1965.  Like  the  earlier  volume,  this 
work  endeavors  to  examine  critically  the  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  recent  theories,  and  the  works  of 
individual  sociologists  enter  this  examination 
only  insofar  as  they  represent  these  types.” 
(Pref)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Indexes  of 
names  and  of  subjects. 


“This  book  is  typically  Sorokin — involved, 
grandiose,  critical,  and  erudite.  .  .  .  Sorokin  is 
clearly  partial  to  the  ‘macrosociology’  of  large 
systems  and  super-systems.  He  anticipates 
that  the  predominantly  fact-gathering  ‘micro¬ 
sociology’  of  the  last  few  decades  is  to  be  su¬ 
perseded.  The  fact  gatherers  and  the  system 
builders,  agreeing  on  mutually  acceptable  prin¬ 
ciples  and  propositions,  are  about  to  usher  in 
an  era  of  great  sociological  synthesis.  .  .  .  Too 
many  bibliographical  and  editing  errors.” 

Choice  3:859  N  ’66  190w 
“[This]  wide-ranging  discussion  of  the  major 
theories  of  the  period  turns  out  to  be  chiefly  a 
scathing  debunking  of  non-Sorokians,  drastical¬ 
ly  whittling  down  to  size  most  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  sociologists.  Those  whom  [Sorokin]  deals 
with  more  gently  be  carefully  grades  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degree  of  agreement  with  him. 
He  has  a  field  day  with  platitudes  and  tautol¬ 
ogies  camouflaged  by  jargon  and  his  other 
criticisms  are  sharply  reasoned  and  important, 
if  somewhat  familiar  from  his  earlier  writings. 
Indeed,  the  striking  fact  about  this  volume  is 
the  astounding  extent  to  which  it  consists  of 
quotations  from,  summaries  of,  and  footnotes 
referring  to  Boro  kin's  own  work.”  A.  A. 
Chmela 

Library  J  91:3755  Ag  ’66  ,190w 


SOSIN,  JACK  M.  Agents  and  merchants;  British 
colonial  policy  and  the  origins  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  1763-1775.  267p  il  $5.50  Univ. 
of  Neb.  press 

973.3  Great  Britain — Colonies.  U.S. — History 
— Revolution — Causes  65-13913 

“Imperial  measures  were  not  necessarily 
specific  manifestations  of  theoretical  doctrines 
such  as  mercantilism,  although  officials  often 
couch  their  reports  in  its  language.  .  .  .  The 
relatively  few  men  who  exercised  political 
power  in  Georgian  England  .  .  .  were  primarily 
administrators  who  arrived  at  particular  solu¬ 
tions  for  specific  problems  as  these  arose.  .  .  . 
During  inept,  inexperienced,  or  politically 
divided  administrations  decisions  were  made 
either  by  individual  ministers  or  outside  regular 
governmental  levels  at  informal  sessions  with 
private  interest  groups.  The  present  work  is 
an  attempt  to  utilize  this  framework.  This 
study  moreover  is  an  attempt  to  contribute  to 
a  further  understanding  of  British  policy  by 
evaluating  the  role  that  colonial  agents  and 
British  merchants  played  in  imperial  adminis¬ 
tration.  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[This  work]  should  be  widely  welcomed  for 
i«L  Sar®fuks5h8,arshiP-  • -  It  5s  unfortunate, 
uuwever,  that  Sosrn  should  begin  his  admirable 
stuay  with  an  approach  so  condescending  to 
earlier  writing  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  [His]  study 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  illuminates  political 
compromise  in  the  making.  His  review  of  the 
emergence,  of  the  Stamp  Act  is  perhaps  more 
controversial  and  less  coherent,  especially 
when  he  argues  for  Grenville’s  candor  and  hon¬ 


esty.  He  is  happiest  in  treating  the  role  of  the 
colonial  lobby  in  securing  the  Stamp  Act’s  re¬ 
peal  and  in  fighting  the  Townshend  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Trevor  Colbourn 

Am  Hist  R  72:186  O  '66  500w 


“An  unfortunate  study  in  both  conception  and 
execution.  Sosin's  perspective  is  from  London, 
but  his  vision  is  nevertheless  narrow.  .  .  . 
And  although  the  merchants  he  writes  about 
were  an  economic  lobby,  Sosin  is  weak  on  the 
economic  changes  that  occurred  between  1763- 
75.  .  .  .  Moreover,  his  emphasis  on  the  relative 
success  of  the  lobby  between  1763-73  be¬ 
clouds  and  minimizes  the  steady  decline  of 
American  influence  in  London  during  these 
very  years.  .  .  .  Sosin’s  views  are  in  part 
a  product  of  his  research — excellent  on  British 
sources  but  incomplete  with  respect  to  Ameri¬ 
can  materials.  Finally,  there  are  far  too  many 
inaccuracies;  incorrect  and  incomplete  citations 
and  dates;  typographical  errors  and  even  errors 
on  the  career  lines  of  the  agents  themselves. 
The  style  is  quite  readable.” 

Choice  3:440  J1  '66  230w 


Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Labaree 

J  Am  Hist  53:348  S  ’66  850w 
“Critics  of  Britain’s  mercantilist  policy  have 
repeatedly  contended  that,  when  the  chips 
were  down,  the  British  government  heeded 
its  own  merchants  and  ignored  the  colonies. 
•  •  •  [The  author]  shows  that  the  government 
at  Whitehall  made  no  major  decision  affecting 
the  colonies  without  giving  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  arguments  of  the  colonial  agents. 
These  agents,  representing  the  royal  governors 
in  some  cases,  the  colonial  assemblies  in 
others,,  constituted  a  rudimentary  American 
lobby  m  London,  one  which  Dr.  Sosin  studies 
in  considerable  depth.  In  [this]  book,  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  colonial  agents  worked  in  co¬ 
operation  with  British  merchants  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  well-being  of  mother  country  and 
colonies  as  inextricably  tied  together.”  R.  B 
Morris 

Sat  R  48:30  D  18  ’65  180w 


SOTH,  LAUREN.  An  embarrassment  of  plenty. 
209p  il  $5.95  Crowell 

338.1  Agriculture — U.S.  65-26437 

This  ‘.'survey  by  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
Iowa  editor  .  .  .  examines  the  family  farm, 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  .  land-grant  colleges,  price  supports 
and  subsidies,  federal  farm  policy,  and  the 
international  influence  of  American  farming  on 
the  hungry  developing  nations.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Soth  is  probably  the  best  newspaperman 
who  has  written  about  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture  m  this  country  in  recent  years.  This 
j.  co!el!s  Pretty  nearly  every  significant 
aspect  of  the  farm  problem  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  great  depth  to  the  analysis.  It 
is  written  in  a  highly  readable  style  from  the 
P,°int  t,°I  view  of  the  intelligent  layman,  al- 
tnough  many  professional  economists  and 
other  specialists  can  profit  from  specific  parts. 

reader,  high  school  students,  and 
cpllege  students  can  all  benefit.  .  .  .  Splendid 
pictures. 

Choice  3:62  Mr  ’66  120w 
“In  some  respects  an  updating  of  Soth’s  fine 
book  Farm  Troubles  [BRD  1957],  7  .  this 
Presents  more  details  on  the  histori- 
cal  background  ,  of  agriculture  in  America. 
r>i i  tvH Jy  9,™  P rovid es ]  the  means  for  the  general 
f°  0,3inin  a  real  understanding  of  agri- 
problems,  the  reasons  for  its  success, 
1,3  background  and  operation  of  the 

go vern men  t  farm  programs.  .  .  .  After  reading 

with  bt°h?  £,meri,can  sh°uld  be  left 

nf1  fnns  eir,fe+n^n“  thaJ  Plentiful  production 
ment’  dh„t  ^Ifi  fountry  ls  not  an  ‘embarrass- 
bu  j  rather  a  source  of  pride.  Highly 
iecommended  for  public  and  college  libraries.” 

Library  J  90:5292  D  1  ’65  170w 


rtr  iw  a  nU  t  £  1 ; A!w  Modern  Austrian  art 
Praeger Al  sa  J affa]  •  14°p  d  col  il  maps  $9.95 

709.436  Art,  Austrian  65-25389 

sioTnheofalfhe°P,^b5.?iniS  h,is-  study  with  a  discus- 
A°f  the  art  of  Austria  within  the  context 
of  modern  European  art  and  then  consider?  the 
mam  aspects  of  Austrian  painting  with  plnicu? 
]ar  attention  to  seven  ‘masters’—  Markart 
Sohuch,  Romako,  Klimt,  Schiel?  Gerstl  and 
Kokoschka.  .  .  .  Following  World  War  H 
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.  .  .  a  group  of  highly  talented  artists  .  .  . 
so  mingled  with  international  artists  that  a 
new  vitality  was  evident  in  Austrian  art,  and 
two  definite  schools  emerged,  one  adopting  ‘a 
constructive  purist  style’,  the  other  producing 
fantastic  dream  paintings.  .  .  .  [The  book! 
contains  short  biographies  gnd  bibliographies 
of  the  50  contemporary  artists  discussed  in  the 
main  text  and  a  somewhat  briefer  illustrated 
catalog  of  an  additional  50  contemporary  artists 
who  occupied  an  important  place  in  Austrian 
art  up  to  1965.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Originally  published  as  Malerei  und  Plastik  in 
Osterreich. 


“Sotriffer’s  book  is  important  since  it  is 
the  only  publication  in  English  which  offers  a 
short,  yet  comprehensive,  introduction  to  the 
development  of  ‘modern’  Austrian  art.  .  .  . 
[His  introduction]  is  of  particular  significance 
since  it  greatly  elucidates  and  interprets  the 
movements  and  personalities  at  the  turn  of 
the  19th  century  and  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
20th  century.  As  can  be  expected  the  number 
of  contemporary  artists  (since  1945)  discussed 
is  disproportionately  large,  lacking  the  careful 
selection  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  productive  and  rewarding 
periods.  Carefully  compiled  and  very  useful  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographic  notes  and  many 
excellent  and  well  chosen  illustrations  .  .  . 
increase  the  importance  of  the  book  for  any 
American  art  library.” 

Choice  3:301  Je  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  91:2323  My  1  ’66  240w 


SOUSTELLE,  JACQUES.  A  new  road  for 
France;  tr.  by  Benjamin  Protter.  278p  $5.95 
Speller 

320.944  France — Politics  and  government — 
1945-  65-24594 

‘‘Except  for  Chapter  X,  written  in  1965, 
this  book  was  written  in  exile,  ‘somewhere 
in  Europe,’  two  years  ago.  Let  me  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  word  in  it  that  I  would 
want  to  erase  today.  .  .  .  Now  everyone  sees 
what  I  dared  to  announce  in  1963,  that  De 
Gaulle  is  estranging  France  more  and  more 
every  day  from  her  friends  and  allies  in  the 
West,  and  that  the  present  French  regime  is 
drifting  further  and  further  away  from  the 
principles  of  democracy.  .  .  .  My  object  in 
writing  this  book  was  none  other  than  to  speak 
the  truth  in  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
that  oppressed  multitude  in  France  which  can¬ 
not  make  its  voice  heard.”  (In trod)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index.  Originally  published 
as  Sur  une  route  nouvelle. 


‘‘[This  book]  excels  in  verbal  violence:  this 
is  a  reckless  assault  upon  the  present  regime, 
the  defenders  of  past  political  traditions,  and 
the  ‘decadence’  of  today’s  France.  .  .  .  Of 
Soustelle’s  own  role  in  May  1958,  when  De 
Gaulle  came  to  power,  we  learn  nothing.  Sou¬ 
stelle’s  ‘New  Road’  is  unoriginal,  very  general, 
and  not  very  thoughtful.  .  .  .  Its  relevance  to 
present-day  France  is  very  much  in  question. 
Translation  is  adequate,  occasionally  awkward.’ 

Choice  3:961  D  ’66  200w 


‘‘Mr.  Soustelle,  a  former  aide  to  General 
de  Gaulle,  ...  is  in  exile  now,  and  doesn’t 
like  his  former  boss  anymore.  In  fact,  he 
is  downright  bitter  against  him.  .  .  ..  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  is  not  a  completely  objective 
study:  the  writer  is  pleading  a  case.  For  our 
purpose,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  or 
partly  so,  is  not  as  important  as  the  need 
for  us  to  give  him  a  hearing.  Recommended 
for  that  reason.”  J.  A.  Ruef 

Library  J  90:3602  S  15  65  210w 


‘‘There  is  little  that  is  new  in  Soustelle’s 
book.  ...  It  is  composed,  like  other  works 
of  this  nature,  of  two  parts:  the  denunciation 
(and  the  self-iustiflcation) ,  and  the  outline  of 
a  promising  future — provided  the  author  has 
a  free  hand  to  shape  it.  Part  One  deals, 
[with]  de  Gaulle.  Everything  has  been  said 
about  the  man,  and  Soustelle  does  not  add 
a  single  new  apergv,  a  single  original  judg¬ 
ment  .  His  proposals  for  France  on  a 

‘new  road’  sound  like  the  quintessence  of  all 
the  old  proposals,  not  excluding  a  number  of 
utopian  slogans  fit  for  l’ Express.  .  .  Where 
one  may  completely  agree  with.  Soustelle  is 
in  his  short  but  devastating  critique  of  Gaui- 
list  foreign  policy.”  Thomas  Molnar 
Nat  R  18:122  F  8  ’66  1400w 


SOUTER,  GAViN.  New  Guinea;  the  last  un¬ 
known.  296p  pi  maps  $7.95  Taplinger 

995  New  Guinea — History  66-10431 

A  “history  of  New  Guinea  from  the  earliest 
recorded  impressions  of  European  voyagers  to 
expeditions  of  the  present  day.”  (Publisher’3 
note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  volume  is  neither  strong  enough  on  the 
indigenous  population  nor  on  the  European  ad¬ 
ministrations  to  be  classified  as  a  ‘history.’  It 
is,  instead,  a  carefully  compiled,  exceedingly 
well  written  account  of  the  European  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  .  .  .  Although  Part  4  provides 
a  survey  of  postwar  political  problems  and  of 
Australia’s  position  as  administrator  of  one-half 
of  the  island,  the  book  is  best  in  describing  the 
assorted  explorers  and  characters  who  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  New  Guinea  since  the  1880’s.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  is  included,  and  Souter, 
an  Australian  journalist,  shows  himself  to  be  a 
careful  scholar." 

Choice  3:941  D  ’66  160w 
“Mr.  Souter  has  written  a  brilliant  semii- 
popular  history  of  a  fascinating  land.  Ha 
demonstrates  a  keen  perception  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  explorations  and  the  fitful  development  of 
New  Guinea  from  the,  ‘dark  island’  to  a  jealous¬ 
ly  guarded  pawn  in  world  affairs.  New  Guinea, 
third  in  size  (after  Australia  and  Greenland) 
among  islands  of  the  world  has  historical  and 
topographical  features  of  great  complexity,  but 
Mr.  Souter  meets  the  challenge  with  skillful 
selection  of  details.  .  .  .  Originally  published 
in  Australia  in  1963,  this  first  American  edi¬ 
tion  is  an  admirable  example  of  extra  effort 
in  the  art  of  bookmaking.  .  .  .  For  all  librar¬ 
ies.”  Clarence,  Gorchels 

Library  J  91:3722  Ag  ’66  130w 
‘‘[Mr.  Souter’s]  pictures,  black  and  white, 
some  of  them  suitably  faded,  recapture  effec¬ 
tively  the  rigours  and  ruggedness  of  the  pioneer 
days  of  European  exploration.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a 
stirring  record  of  proconsuls  such  as  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  MacGregor  and  Sir  Hubert  Murray,  both 
of  whom  triumphed  over  seemingly  insuperable 
natural  opposition.  It  is  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive,  as  well  as  scholarly  and  dramatic,  his¬ 
tory  in  English  up  to  the  present  day  of  the 
whole  of  New  Guinea,  including  Papua  and 
West  Irian.” 

TLS  p816  S  3  ‘64  210w 


SOUTHALL,  IVAN.  Ash  road;  il.  by  Clem 
Seale.  154p  $3.75  St  Martins 

66-14636 

“On  a  hot  gusty  summer  Saturday  a  bushfire 
brings  death,  destruction  and  near  despair  to 
the  families  living  on  Ash  Road  in  the 
Australian  foothills.  It  is  an  unforgettable  day 
of  crisis  for  a  group  of  children  who  find 
themselves  alone  at  home  in  the  fire's  path. 
Mr.  Southall  traces  the  inexorable  spread  of 
the  fire  by  constantly  shifting  focus  from  the 
older  boys  who  carelessly  started  it  to  the 
children  and  to  the  worried  adults.  .  .  . 
Miraculously,  the  children — and  the  others — 
survive,  tempered  and  matured  by  their  ordeal. 
.  .  .  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  X  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:19  Ap  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  26  ’66  280w 
“As  a  piece  of  story-telling,  it  is  hard  to 
fault  this  book.  But  is  it  really  for  children? 
Certainly  parents  who  feel  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  ordeal-by-reading  they  wish  their  children 
to  experience  will  not  like  it.  Equally  certainly, 
no  child  who  reads  it  is  likely  ever  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  danger  of  forest  and  bush  fires. 
If  Mr.  Southall’s  purpose  was  to  make  these 
dangers  real  to  children,  he  will  without  doubt 
succeed. 1 1  P,  ]\p  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8B  My  5  ’66 
27  Ow 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves  „„  , 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  66  30w  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  42:315  Je  ’66  170w 
“The  reader  is  swept  up  in  the  panic  and 
despair  of  a  world  on  fire,  a  world  in  which 
humans  clutching  for  survival  display  their 
best  and  worst  traits.  The  mounting  dramatic 
suspense  holds  interest  until  the  last'  page. 
There  is  little  character  development,  and  the 
conversations  are  sometimes  stilted.  Despite 
this,  the  author  is  a  master  in  pacing  a  story 
which  grips  the  reader.”  A.  B.  Martin 
Library  J  91:2224  A.p  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  6  ’66  170w 
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SOUTHALL,  IVAN — Continued 
“In  Hills  End  IBRD  19G43 .  Ivan  Southall 
wrote  an  outstanding;  story  about  the  behaviour 
of  children  under  acute  strain  in  the  absence 
of  their  elders.  Ash  Road  is  a  variation  on 
the  same  theme.  .  .  .  Oddly,  this  time  it 
fails  to  come  off.  Oddly,  because  Mr.  Southall 
brings  to  his  writing  the  same  gifts  as  before. 
He  is  excellent  at  preparing  the  atmosphere 
for  misfortune:  and  he  finds  words  fit  for 
the  fearful  natural  horrors  he  has  to  describe. 
.  .  .  He  gives  his  characters  fullness  from 
the  beginning,  and  room  to  grow.  .  .  .  But 
the  trouble  this  time  seems  to  be  that  he 
has,  before  the  story  is  a  quarter  done,  far  too 
many  young  characters  plunged  into  situations 
of  utter  desperation  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  one 
simply  cannot  bear  it.  A  failure,  though  a 
most  honourable  one." 

TLS  p431  My  19  ’66  260w 


SOUTH  AM,  B.  C.  Jane  Austen’s  literary 
manuscripts;  a  study  of  the  novelist’s  de¬ 
velopment  through  the  surviving  papers 
153p  $4  Oxford 

828.7  Austen,  Jane  [64-565971 

“Examining  only  existing  manuscripts, 
Southam  theorizes  .  .  .  that  Austen  recognized, 
especially  in  the  juvenilia  and  in  Lady  Susan, 
her  weaknesses  and  failures  and  sought  to 
eliminate  them.’’  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  valuable  and  convincing  attempt  to  show 
that  Austen’s  artistic  development  was  the 
result  of  intelligent  hard  work  and  conscious 
experimenting.  .  .  .  [Southam’s]  theories  on 
the  lost  originals  of  Northanger  Abbey,  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  and  Pride  and  Prejudice,  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  strays  from  the 
surviving  manuscripts,  are  interesting  enough 
to  warrant  greater  amplification  than  he  gives 
them.  .  .  .  Very  readable." 

Choice  2:861  F  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  68:879  D  4  ’64  1800w 
“This  thorough,  informed,  and  sensitive  study 
.  .  .  will  take  its  place  beside  the  volumes  of 
the  Oxford  Jane  Austen.  .  .  .  To  the  melancholy 
facts  about  the  lost  manuscripts  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Southam]  adds  much  by  correcting  the  errone¬ 
ous  chronology  contained  in  the  Austen -Leigh 
biography.  .  .  .  The  treatment  of  the  two 

chapters  of  Persuasion  which  survive  in  manu¬ 
script  must  be  read  by  anyone  interested  in 
Jane  Austen’s  artistic  development.  .  .  .  [South¬ 
am’s]  most  original  and  controversial  chapter 
is  also  the  longest,  devoted  to  Sanditon.  .  .  . 
In  an  appendix  he  disposes  once  for  all  of 
Mrs.  Leavis’s  theories,  that  Lady  Susan  formed 
the  basis  of  Mansfield  Park,  and  that  the  Wat¬ 
sons  formed  the  basis  of  Emma.” 

TLS  p48  Ja  21  ’65  1150w 


SOUTHGATE,  DONALD.  ‘The  most  English 
minister  .  .  .’;  the  policies  and  politics  of 
Palmerston.  647p  pi  maps  $15  St  Martins 
942.08  Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  3d 
viscount.  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations 

65-22794 

The  “purpose  of  the  work  here  offered  is 
.  .  .  to  make  some  sense  of  Palmerston's 
career,  not  only  by  considering  his  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  by  explaining,  or  at  least 
reiterating,  his  political  pre-eminence  in  the 
’50s."  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Kirby 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:189  N  ’66  370w 
“[The  author]  gives  a  painstaking  documenta¬ 
tion  (from  published  sources)  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  Palmerston’s  policies 
over  the  whole  period.  It  is  not  a  biography. 
Palmerston’s  main  concern  was  foreign  policy 
and  Southgate  seeks  to  show  that  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  diplomacy  is  essential  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  real  aims.  Analytical  comparisons 
with  his  predecessors  are  especially  valuable 
The  author’s  interpretations  are  judicious  with 
only  a  hint  of  special  pleading  for  his  subject 
His  style  is  cramped  by  copious  quotations  but 
remains  readable.  An  admirable  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  historiographical  references  in  the 
text.  Sources  are  well  referenced.” 

Choice  3:708  O  ’66  170w 


Palmerston’s  claim  to  the  title  of  ‘most 
English  minister’  is  highly  dubious  He  was 
the  voice  of4  the  dominant,  strident  strain  of 
English  opinion  for,  virtually,  the  whole  of  a 


period  that  was  by  no  means  typical  in  the 
historical  development  of  the  British  state  in 
its  relations  with  the  world  at  large.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  treats  Palmerston  as  if  the 
circumstances  and  problems  of  Britain’s  inter¬ 
national  position  were  more  or  less  static  and 
consistent.  And  what  makes  Palmerston  enter¬ 
taining — the  gusto,  the  shamelessness,  the  rake- 
hell  private  life — tends  to  be  clogged  in  a 
mass  of  devoted  but  lifeless  detail.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  get  inside  Palmerston  as  a  man;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  episode  as  revealing  of 
Palmerstonism  at  its  most  characteristic  as 
the  ludicrous  imbroglio  over  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  in  1860-61  is  not  even  mentioned.” 
Economist  218:714  F  19  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Shane  Leslie 

Nat  R  18:537  My  31  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Johnson 

New  Statesman  71:164  F  4  ’66  1900w 
“Southgate  likes  Palmerston,  and,  even  bet¬ 
ter,  understands  him  and  his  disentanglable 
mixture  of  nationalist  and  idealist,  jingo  and 
hberal,  and  presents  his  case  with  detail  suf- 
hcent  to  gladden  specialists  and  in  an  at¬ 
tractive,  simple  style.” 

New  Yorker  42:187  My  7  ’66  150w 


L  the  author]  explains  that  his  book  is  only 
biographical  in  the  sense  that  it  aims  to  let 
his  subject  live  through  the  dispatches  and 
speeches.  .  .  ,  Successful  as  the  book  is  in 
recapturing  the  diplomatic  moves  and  European 
background  to  Palmerston’s  career  and  richly 
informative  as  it  is  about  them,  thev  seem 
m  some  way  divorced  from  flesh  and  blood 
ana ■  here  and  there,  Cupid  (as  they  endearingly 
called  him  m  his  own  day)  tends  like  the 
original  to  become  invisible.” 

TLS  p214  Mr  17  ’66  2650w 


Yale  R  55:XXIV  Je  ’66  370w 


SOUTHWARD,  A.  J.  Life  on  the  sea-shore. 
153p  ll  $3  Harvard  univ.  press 

574.909  Seashore..  Marine  biology  65-8401 

nriT>?e  ■®rs*-  section  of  the  book  “is  concerned 
with  .  .  .  the.,  rocky  shore,  the  sandy  beach, 
an4  the  mud  flats,  plus  estuaries  and  lagoons 
that  have  their  own  special  properties.  .  . 

s.ecti°n  Dr- .  Southward  dis- 
cusses  the  biological  adaptations  to  this  dou¬ 
ble  life,  and  the  causes  of  zonation.  .  .  .  The 
ls,de.voted  to  some  quantitative 
n  whuo,  a22'1?glnK  the  sea  and  the  ways 
‘chiife  at.  the  seashore  can  be  studied.” 
(Natur  Hist)  Bibliography.  Glossary.  Index. 


t  [Thu3  volume]  would  be  useful  to  advanced 
teachers  whose  marine  .experience  is  limited. 
*  i  *  i  *  -AJthough  written  in  a  simple  and.  clear 
style,  some  knowledge  of  intertidal  organisms 
is  presupposed.  Emphasis  is  on  the  factors  of 
the  environment  in  relationship  to  the  numer- 
pus  and  hardy  inhabitants  who  populate  this 
interesting’  area  in  which  environmental  influ- 
ences  fluctuate  rapidly.  .  .  a  chapter  on 
methods  of  study  is  helpful  as  is  the  one  list- 
other  works  which  might  be  consulted 
quality0”  6nt  buy  con£idering  both  price  and 
Choice  3:230  My  ’66  170w 

. IT J? j  is  a  small  book  that  can  easiiv  be 

carried  by  an  intrepid  explorer  with  damn 

datak' and  ^thl8  3S1,1-  spr?nkAed  with  quantitative 
uata,  ana  the  writing  is  tight  Its  informs  firm 

concentrated  and  nourishing  like 
dehydrated  soup.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  Driiit? 

leaves  something  to  be  desired  and 
the  charts  showing  the  distribution  of  thp 

otfflli^rirS^  Thee  ^etX^al'tZuSh  the 
better  amfmorl  definitive 

mdex  adequate,  and  the  suggestions 
reselrchhepapersm!?  lncorp°ratf  many  original 
aebSoeiftrihePa|?i!tlsh-  coast1  hbtitb°°k 
floral  and  faunal  distribution  is  comoarahil 
^ndar)b,ar1eas1,throush°ut  th  "  world  I  Prlcom? 

Senfeaihori’kEvae^nshawr0dUCti0rl  to  life  at 

Natur  Hist  75:7  My  ’66  650w 

A  handbook  of  procedures  for 
what  is  going  on  at  the  seashore  as  well 

to  shore  ecology.’  There  are 
numerous  hints  and  suggestions  manv  nf 
them  with  practical  advice  on  procedure^ 
about  .the  problems  that  may  be  studfed  ml 
m  "i  i:l!  I!1 "  students  and  class  groups  on  trins 
to  the  seaside.  .  [The  book  will]  be  usefm 
Hedgpeth0  mtroduction  to  any  shore.”  J  w. 
Science  151:444  Ja  28  ’66  180w 
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SOUTHWELL,  SAMUEL  B.  If  all  the  rebels 

die.  400p  $5.95  Doubleday 

66-12214 

This  novel  begins  after  a  "nuclear  holo¬ 
caust  has  taken  place  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Russia,  as  '  the  aggressor 
nation,  has  attacked  the  United  States  first 
in  a  carefully  planned  offensive  that  obliterates 
our  productive  power  and  causes  suffering  so 
intense,  and  so  great,  that  the  United  States 
capitulates.  Even  though  the  devastation  has 
been  just  as  cruel  in  Russia,  the  United 
States  authorities  decide  to  surrender.  .  .  . 
The  action  centers  in  the  town  of  Travam 
where  the  people  band  together  in  secret  and 
openly  to  resist  the  Russian  occupation."  (Best 
Sell) 


Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  26:78  My  15  ’66  450w 

"Samuel  Southwell’s  characters  are  pain¬ 
fully  wooden,  and  whatever  merit  the  novel 
has,  and  it  isn’t  much,  rests  in  the  basic 
speculation  about  how  an  average  American 
city  might  conduct  itself  in  circumstances  of 
military  surrender.”  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:1927  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 

“This  book  lacks  some  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  novel,  but  makes  up  for  those  deficiencies  by 
its  intellectual  and  moral  qualities:  perhaps  it 
is  best  taken  as  a  science  fiction  ‘extrapolation.’ 
.  .  .  Mr.  Southwell  not  only  confronts  issues 
that  have  become  familiar — for  example,  the 
moral  dilemmas  of  conspiratorial  resistance  and 
‘using  the  enemy’s  methods' — but  raises  the 
profoundly  disturbing  question:  Is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ethos  equipped  to  deal  with  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  as  Communism?  If  All  the  Rebels  Die 
poses  this  question  with  entire  generality:  the 
extrapolation  of  a  Communist  force  literally  in 
occupation  can  be  understood  merely  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  Communism  as  actually  present,  in  idea, 
influence  and  threat,  among  us.  For  his  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Southwell  does  not  offer  an  answer. 
J.  Burnham 

Nat  R  18:796  Ag  9  '66  320w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin  „  „„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  8  ’66  250w 


SOYINKA,  WOLE.  Five  plays:  A  dance  of  the 
forests.  The  lion  and  the  jewel.  The  swamp 
dwellers.  The  trials  of  Brother  Jero  [and] 
The  strong  breed.  277p  $4  Oxford 

822  65-1569 

The  author  "is  a  young  Nigerian  playwright, 
educated  at  the  Universities  of  Leeds  and 
Ibadan.  .  .  .  The  full-length  plays,  A  Dance  of 
the  Forests  and  The  Lion  and  the  Jewel,  have 
been  published  previously,  and  the  former  was 
performed  by  Soyinka’s  own  company,  I960 
Masks.’  at  the  Nigerian  Independence  celebra¬ 
tions  in  October  I960.”  (Choice) 


“[These  plays]  are  all  excellent.  Soyinka  is 
clearly  a  playwright  to  be  watched.  He  has 
sensitivity,  style,  insight,  and  a  fine  dramatic 
sense.  The  three  short  plays  are  particularly 
successful:  The  Trials  of  Brother  Jero  is  a 
superbly  written  farce  about  a  charlatan  revi¬ 
valist  and  The  Strong  Breed  is  a  powerful 
drama  of  African  tribal  ritual.  The  Lion  and 
the  Jewel  gives  a  wonderfully  perceptive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  clash  between  the  primitivism  of 
a  backwoods  Nigerian  village  and  the  semi- 
educated  culture  of  one  of  the  ‘new  Nigerians. 
Wole  Soyinka  is  a  writer  of  promise,  of 
achievement,  and  one  of  today’s  best  young 
playwrights.”  „  „  „„„ 

Choice  2:870  F  ’66  220w 

Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  69:164  Ja  29  ’65  300w 

“Despite  the  brilliance  of  some  of  its  thea¬ 
trical  possibilities.  A  Dance  of  the  Forests  must 
finally  be  judged  as  a  dramatic  poem  of  great 
beauty  and  profundity,  rather  than  as  a  work 
for  the  stage  .  .  .  The  impressive  tragedy  The 
Strong  Breed  .  .  .  weaves  a  pattern  of  inter¬ 
action  between  living  and  dead  around  the 
theme  of  sacrifice  and  expiation.  ...  In  that 
richly  ribald  comedy.  The  Lion  and  the  Jewel, 
poetry  and  prose  are  also  blended,  but  with  a 
marvellous  lightness  in  the  treatment  of  both. 

.  .  This  book  is  not  only  a  splendid  fanfare 
for  the  African  theatre  of  tomorrow;  it  is  also 
a  mine  from  which  many  eager  imaginations 
may  borrow  today.” 

TLS  p252  Ap  1  ’65  900w 


SPAGHT,  MONROE  E.  The  bright  key; 
thoughts  on  the  relation  of  business  to  re¬ 
search  and  education:  with  an  introd.  by 
John  W.  Gardner.  200p  $4.95  Appleton 
370.1  Industry  and  education.  Education 

65-21955 

"Business  [the  author]  believes,  has  real 
responsibilities  to  our  educational  system.  .  .  . 
Several  of  his  papers  are  concerned  with  this 
area,  and  practical  methods  of  business  assist¬ 
ance  are  discussed.  Other  chapters  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  higher  education,  the  implications 
of  industrial  research,  and  the  management  of 
a  large  business  enterprise.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[The  author’s]  analysis  of  the  flood  of 
knowledge  in  the  20th  century  emphasizes  what 
scientific  research  has  accomplished  and  can 
accomplish  in  realizing  political,  social,  and 
economic  freedom.  However,  he  is  aware  of 
the  great  gaps  between  scientific  progress  and 
social  progress,  and  urges  the  businessman  to 
extend  his  concerns  for  society  beyond  his 
enterprise.  Spaght,  in  this  series  of  lectures, 
reveals  his  horizons  and  puts  flesh  and  blood 
on  the  stereotype  businessman.” 

Choice  2:888  F  ’66  170w 
“In  his  opening  chapter  the  author  expresses 
a  refreshing  attitude.  .  .  .  What  he  calls  for  is 
a  man  with  a  well-rounded  liberal  education, 
not  so  that  he  can  ‘get  on  better  with  his 
associates  and  subordinates,’  but  so  that  he 
‘can  see  himself  and  his  management  respon¬ 
sibility  in  relation  to  the  social  and  economic 
and  political  scene  of  which  he  is  a  part.’  .  .  . 
Educators  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
author’s  views  on  ‘The  Case  for  Corporate 
Giving.’  ...  It  is  against  this  background  of 
industrial  financial  concern  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Spaght’ s  book  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  .  .  .  Both  industry  and  education 
owe  Mr.  Spaght  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  ex¬ 
plaining  each  with  insight  and  understanding 
to  the  other  and  for  giving  encouragement  to 
their  continued  and  closer  partnership  in  the 
future.”  A.  T.  Hill 

Sat  R  48:60  Ag  21  '65  800w 


SPARK,  MURIEL.  Doctors  of  philosophy;  a 
play.  llOp  $3.95  Knopf 

822  66-490 

“The  play’s  action  concerns  a  scholarly 
couple  [Charlie  and  Catherine  Delfont]  af¬ 
flicted  with  an  omniscient  housekeeper,  a 
learned  lady  cousin  who  makes  passes  at  the 
husband,  a  frivolous  lady  cousin  who  makes 
passes  at  anybody,  and  a  daughter  who  gets 
prematurely  pregnant.”  (Atlantic) 


“Muriel  Spark’s  play  ...  is  so  amusing,  so 
thick  with  crackling,  laughable  dialogue  that 
it  hardly  matters  that  the  theme— the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  men  confronted  by  the  superior  deter¬ 
mination  and  wiliness  of  women — has  already 
been  worn  rather  thin  by  Bernard  Shaw.  Miss 
Spark’s  view  of  the  situation,  however,  is  not 
that  of  Shaw;  she  considers,  it  appears,  that 
male  insignificance  is  normal,  proper,  and 
right,  and  she  proves  it  by  calling  all  her  male 
characters  Charlie.  .  .  .  These  troubles  produce 
explosions  of  ill-tempered  common  sense  which 
are  funny  in  themselves  and  become  even  fun¬ 
nier  because  in  the  world  of  the  theater  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  traditionally  not  applicable  to 
such  a  situation  as  the  Delfonts’.”  Phoebe 
Adams 

Atlantic  217:152  Ap  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Pepper 

Nat  R  18:327  Ap  5  '66  80w 


SPARKE,  WILLIAM.  Story  of  the  English 
language;  il.  with  drawings  by  Wayne  Gallup 
and  with  photographs.  190p  $3.95  Abelard- 
Schuman 

420.9  English  language — History — Juvenile 
literature  65-22822 

An  English  journalist  who  now  teaches  at 
Diablo  Valley  College,  Concord,  California,  de¬ 
scribes  how  “English  grew  through  the  repeated 
assaults  of  waves  of  foreign  invaders  .  .  . 
[and  how]  each  group  brought  an  important 
contribution.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“This  differs  from  Pei’s  All  About  Language 
[BRD  1954]  and  Ludovici’s  Origin  of  Lan¬ 
guage  [BRD  19651  in  its  concentration  on 
the  English  language,  its  history  and  posi¬ 
tion  today.  [It]  includes  a  good  history  of 
the  important  books  of  each  period,  con- 
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SPARKE,  WILLIAM— Continued 
temporary  coverage  of  the  philosophy 
of  mass  media,  and  a  simple  statement  on 
linguistics.  Photographs  of  manuscripts  and 
early  books  are  not  sharp  enough  to  be  worth¬ 
while  and  the  pen  and  ink  drawings  are  wood¬ 
en.”  C.  C.  Leopold 

Library  J  91:2225  Ap  15  '66  80w  [YA] 
“It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  on  language 
that  makes  an  effort — and  a  successful  one — 
to  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  it  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  any  high-school  freshman.  ...  In 
tracing  the  spread  of  English  to  its  present 
position  as  the  world’s  most  widely  used  lan¬ 
guage,  Mr.  Sparke  is  careful  to  stress  that  no 
one  language  is  superior  to  another  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  [but  that  English]  .  .  .  does  reflect  Eng¬ 
lish  culture  and  thought  and  ‘survival  in 
terms  of  buying  and  selling  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  English.’  ” 
Bergen  Evans 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  27  ’66  370w 
[YA] 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  My  14  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“In  as  much  as  [Mr.  Sparke]  has  attempted 
to  tell  a  continuing  story,  and  avoiding  the 
intricacies  of  the  Great  Vowel  Change  and  all 
other  such  snares,  has  sustained  genuine  pace 
and  interest,  he  has  partially  succeeded.  But 
this  is  a  slender  book.  Mr.  Sparke’ s  treatment 
of  Old  and  Middle  English  is  accurate  and 
reasonably  detailed,  but  he  has  little  of  in¬ 
terest  to  say  about  the  development  of  the 
succeeding  centuries,  about  the  different 
brands  of  English  spoken  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  or  about  the  effects  of  mass  media  on 
language.  Aiming,  one  suspects,  for  a  market 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  book  may 
satisfy  neither.” 

TLS  p44S  My  19  ’66  300w  [YA] 


SPARROW,  JOHN.  Controversial  essays.  107p 
$3.95  Chilmark  press 

824  66-19460 

This  is  a  collection  of  six  previously  pub¬ 
lished  essays,  which  includes  two  literary  essays, 
one  on  an  edition  of  A.  E.  Housman’s  poetic 
fragments,  and  another  charging  the  Polish 
poet  Casimer  Sarbiewski  with  plagiarism.  The 
other  four  essays  treat  the  Eichmann  trial,  the 
Profumo  case,  and  the  “Lady  Chatterley”  trial. 


“[The  author,]  who  is  Warden  of  All  Souls’ 
at  Oxford,  takes  a  confined  and  disciplinary 
view  of  criticism  as  well.  He  thinks  of  the 
essay  as  a  small  plot,  cut  out  of  the  primeval 
bombast,  in  which  to  grow  punctilio.  .  .  .  This 
air  of  restraint,  however,  is  somewhat  decep¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  He  is  not,  he  explains,  concerned  with 
either  moral  or  esthetic  issues.  He  writes  to 
persuade  people  ‘of  the  truth  of  something  that 
they  have  up  till  now  denied  or  doubted,’  or 
to  make  them  ‘renounce  an  ill-founded  or  un¬ 
founded  opinion.  In  fact,  all  three 

important  essays  of  the  collection  either  ignore 
these  original  prohibitions  or  are  impeded  by 
them.  ...  Is  it  possible  that  by  the  forbidden 
moral  Mr.  Sparrow  sometimes  means  emo¬ 
tional?  .  .  .  [His]  detachment  becomes  part  of 
a  most  entangled  scrupulosity.”  Mary  Elliaann 
Book  Week  p4  O  23  ’66  1350w 


“The  six  essays  m  [Sparrow’s]  book  attempt 
to  correct  certain  opinions,  social,  sexual,  and 
literary.  Sandwiched  in  between  two  preliminary 
essays  and  two  final  essays  is  the  real  meat  of 
this  study:  two  remarkably  frank,  eye-opening 
essays  on  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  a  novel  that 
Sparrow  finds  ‘extremely  distasteful,  despite 
its  serious  purpose  and  the  brilliance  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  passages  in  it.’  .  .  .  To  any  reader  who 
delights  in  controversy,  the  quest  for  truth,  the 
correction  of  error,  all  six  essays  can  be  en¬ 
thusiastically  recommended.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 
Library  J  5402  N  1  '66  200w 


[In]  this  rather  high-minded  collection  of 
essays  .  .  .  [the  author’s]  object  is  to  correct 
error  and  make  the  world  ‘a  tidier,  a  more  ra¬ 
tional,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  better  place.’  His 
essays  are  intensely  readable,  therefore  and 
often  extremely  amusing,  and  yet  somehow  or 
other  an  effect  of  triviality  persists.  The  reader 
is  left  with  a  sense  of  Mr.  Sparrow’s  supe¬ 
riority  in  rationality  and  tidiness.  .  .  .  There  are 
ways  of  being  right  which  are  worse  than  merelv 
being  wrong.”  D.  J.  Enright 

New  Statesman  71:780  My  27  '66  650w 


A  first  glance  at  the  list  of  contents  seems 
to  bear  out  all  the  indictments  of  biogotrv  and 
reaction  with  which  [Sparrow]  has  '  been 
charged.  .  .  ,  [The  critic]  must  recollect  that 


none  of  these  essays,  though  forcefully  at¬ 
tacked  has  been  seriously  contested  on  a 
point  of  fact.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  Warden  and  his 
critics  seem  not  to  be  engaged  in  controversy 
but  to  be  pursuing  wholly  different  lines  of 
thought.  His  own  view  of  his  function  and 
that  of  his  college  is  best  sought  in  these  works 
rather  than  in  the  evidence  he  gave  to  the 
Pranks  Commission.  ...  In  this  context  it  is 
the  essays  on  Housman  and  Sarbiewski  that 
may  have  a  more  enduring  value,  rather  than 
those  on  matters  of  topical,  if  all-absorbing, 
interest.” 

TLS  p855  S  15  ’66  600w 


SPARROW,  W.  J.  Count  Rumford  of  Woburn, 
Mass;  knight  of  the  white  eagle.  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Thompson  [Eng  title:  Knight  of  the 
white  eagle],  301p  il  $5.95  Crowell 
B  or  92  Rumford,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson, 
count  65-18565 

A  loyalist  "during  the  American  Revolution, 
Thompson  was  forced  to  flee  to  England.  .  .  . 
[He]  traveled  widely,  and  soon  emerged  as 
an  important  figure  in  Bavarian  government 
and  society.  He  designed  the  English  Garden 
in  Munich,  reformed  the  Bavarian  army,  and 
established  the  soup  kitchen  and  the  work- 
house  as  efficient  and  humane  ways  of  helping 
the  poor.  Thompson  left  Bavaria  in  1798  and 
founded  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  to 
encourage  scientific  study  and  the  spread  of 
technical  knowledge.  .  .  Rumford’s  [own] 
inventions  include  firegrates  and  fireplaces, 
thermometers  and  lamps,  chimneys  and  stoves, 
cannons,  carriage  wheels,  and  coffeepots.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Rumford’s  mis¬ 
cellaneous  observations  upon  the  state  of  the 
rebel  army,  1775.  Bibliography.  Index 


economist  u  t>  bi  bUUW 

Reviewed  by  Carl  Dreher 

Harper  233:92  J1  ’66  650w 
"[The  author]  has  carefully  sifted  and  di¬ 
gested  the  correspondence,  essays,  and  other 
pertinent  source  material  related  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  The  result  is  a  balanced  and  fascinating 
account  of  Rumford’s  complicated  career.  The 
diversity,  of  the  Count’s  scientific  interests, 
speculations,  and  experiments  are  reviewed  and 
evaluated.  .  .  [His]  complex  personal  life  is 

deftly  and  objectively  analyzed.  That  he  was 
self-centered,  the  ‘hero  of  his  own  panegyric,’ 
is  clearly  noted.  No  justification  or  apology  is 
offered  for  his  moral  lapses.  .  .  The  tragedy 

of  his  last  years  is  vividly  described.  .  .  . 
Admittedly,  Count  Rumford  is  not  an  easy 
subject  for  the  biographer.  Earlier  efforts, 
without  exception,  have  been  too  charitable 
or  critical  to  permit  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
his  work.  Dr.  Sparrow’s  judicious  book  is. 
therefore,  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  history  of  science.”  R.  M  Jellison 
New  Eng  Q  38:99  Mr  ’65  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B  Morris 

Sat  R  49:45  P  5  ’66  500w 
“[This]  book  is  definitely  aimed  at  an  Eng- 
hsh  audience  Although  out  of  his  life  span 
of  61  years  Rumford  spent  less  than  a  dozen 
years  in  England,  more  than  half  the  book  is 
connected  directly  with  his  life  in  England. 
This,  of  course,  is  understandable  because  it 
area  .that  the  novelty  of  the  book 
?-9es  glve  a  father  unbalanced 
picture,  of  his  lifev  .  .  .  His  scientific  work 
V  I.  i-  13  with  in  two  isolated  chapters 

I  believe  that  one  should  not  discuss  the  life 
of  a  scientist  by  separating  his  science  from 
his  everyday  living.  .  .  .  Yet  this  seems  to 
be  common  practice.  .  .  This  is  a  gentle 
gentlemanly,  and  scholarly  biography  of  a  man 
who  was  far  from  gentle,  gentlemanly,  or 
scholarly.  The  book,  is  definitely  worth  reading 
but  one  must  realize  that  Sparrow  has  been 
even  kinder  to  Rumford  than  any  of  his  other 
biographers.”  S.  C  Brown 

Science  149:1492  S  24  ’65  600w 
TLS  p778  S  3  ’64  550w 


SPARSHOTT,  FRANCIS. 

poems.  72p  $4  Oxford 
811 

This  collection  contains 
both  religious  and  secular. 


A  divided  voice; 

[66-1191] 
mostly  love  poems 


accoSK3  Poems  are,  for  the  most  part 
accomplished,  .  .  .  the  imagery  is  sharp  and 
provocative,  and  there  are  fine  effects  achieved 
by  a  rightness  in  timing  and  juxtaposition  hut 
the  technique  of  guts  and  dazzle  often  producel 
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exercises  m  which  we  question  the  nature  of 
the  poet’s  involvement.  .  .  .  Where  Sparshott 
is  direct  and  uncomplicated  he  is  best;  when 
he  adopts  the  classical  stance  and  lapses  into 
ornate,  adjectival,  Latinate  rhetoric,  he  is  most 
vulnerable.  This  collection  is  worthwhile.  .  .  . 
Best  are  ‘Pay sage  Choisi,’  ‘Ghandhi,’  and,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  last  two  stanzas,  ‘A  Case  of 
Psychasthenia  in  a  School  Teacher.’  ” 

Choice  3:652  O  ’66  180w 
“[Mr.  Sparshott]  has  ideas;  he  attempts  diffi¬ 
cult  forms;  he  has  an  ear  for  meter  and  for 
rhyme  as  well  as  for  so-called  vers  libre.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  imagery  is  predictable,  his  dic¬ 
tion  is  often  banal,  and  his  symbolism  is  con¬ 
ventional  to  the  point  of  nullity.  He  does, 
however,  produce  one  or  two  not  unpleasing 
low- tension  poems  of  a  vaguely  moralizing 
nature.”  Robin  Skelton 

Poetry  109:53  O  ’66  700w 


SPEAIGHT,  ROBERT.  The  life  of  Eric  Gill. 
323p  il  $6.95  Kenedy 

B  or  92  Gill,  Eric  66-25003 

A  biography  of  the  “English  sculptor,  wood- 
carver,  illustrator,  architect,  type  designer, 
teacher,  author,  [whol  was  a  craftsman  in  the 
medieval  tradition.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Ap¬ 
pendix  includes  A  Tribunal,  Gill’s  attempt  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  underlying  con¬ 
scientious  objection.  Bibliography.  Index  of  life 
and  works.  General  index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Mawn 

America  115:428  O  8  ’66  440w 
Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  C.  J.  McNaspy 

Commonweal  85:235  N  25  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Hilton 

Library  J  91:5388  N  1  ’66  140w 
“Refined — I  am  afraid  one  would  now  have 
to  write  refeened — inside  carved  line  or  en¬ 
graved  line,  there  is  something  after  all  a  bit 
too  willed  .  .  .  about  Gill’s  religion-in-sex  or 
sex-in-religion.  Maybe  it  was  reaction  to  a 
childhood  which  has  been  treated  altogether 
too  cursorily  and  lightly  by  his  biographer. 
Gill’s  clerical  papa  was  narrow,  he  was  not 
infrequently  oppressive  and  cruel,  especially 
where  sex  was  involved.  .  .  .  Mr  Speaight  him¬ 
self  remarks  that  the  world  of  invention  ‘was 
not  really  Eric’s  world  at  all’,  escaping  m 
general  from  the  matter  in  hand  by  trans¬ 
forming  much  of  his  account  of  Gill  into  a 
gossipy  book  of  inside  Catholicism.  For  me, 
the  lesson  of  this  biography  is  that  one  does 
not  go  for  the  life  food  of  art  to  a  welt-carved 
letter — or  a  well-designed  aphabet.  Geoffrey 

GriaSon  Statesman  71:936  Je  24  '66  lOOOw 

“[Gill’s]  work  was  his  religion  and  his  Roman 
Catholic  religion  the  inspiration .  of  his  work. 
He  indulged  a  catholic  enthusiasm  for  life 
that  often  alarmed  the  ecclesiastics  and  his 
more  conventionally  religious  friends.  Robert 
Speaight  uses  letters,  reminiscences,  numerous 
illustrations  and  Gill’s  own  writings,  to  present 
a  portrait  in  depth  of  this  individualistic, 
complex  artist.  .  .  .  There  are  lively  accounts 
of  the  public  and  private  controversies  that 
were  his  delight,  from  Communism  and  con¬ 
traception  to  war,  monetary  reform  and  religi¬ 
ous  symbolism.  Gill  is  revealed  in  all  of  this 
as  opinionated,  sometimes  naive,  even  eccentric, 
yet  always  a  dedicated  man.  In  his  life  and 
his  art  he  reasserted  the  independence  and 
responsibility  of  the  craftsman  against  the 
pressures  of  mass  society  and  mass  produc- 
tion.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  O  16  '66  230w 
“Mr.  Speaight  has  written  a  biography  that 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  Gill.  Though 
sympathetic,  it  has  the  necessary  detachment 
to  provide  serious  criticism  not  merely  of  his 
more  obvious  eccentricities  but  also  of  some 
fundamental  inconsistencies  in  his  logic.  In 
particular  he  examines  his  obsessional  concern 
with  the  erotic,  too  simply  justified  under  the 
guise  of  a  glory  in  creation  and  as  a  protest 
against  a  Manichean  distrust  of  sex.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Speaight  has  achieved  not  only  a  living  portrait 
of  the  man  but  a  study  so  intelligently  argued 
and  so  beautifully  written  that  even  those  who 
have  never  heard  of  Gill  can  hardly  fail  to 
find  it  fascinating.” 

TLS  p552  Je  23  ’66  1700W 


The  SPECTATOR.  The  spectator:  ed.  with 
an  introd.  and  notes  by  Donald  F.  Bond. 
5v  $70.60  Oxford 
824 

This  edition  of  papers  by  Joseph  Addison 
and  Richard  Steele,  first  published  between 


1711  and  1714,  is  based  "on  a  collation  of  the 
original  folio  sheet  and  the  first  two  reprint 
volumes.”  (Choice)  Index. 


,  Bond  has  provided  an  authoritative  text.  In 
addition  [he]  includes  a  119-page  histor¬ 
ical/critical  introduction,  clarifying  footnotes, 
and  a  superlative  index.  Bond’s  scholarship 
causes  this  Spectator  to  supersede  all  previous 
editions.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:312  Je  ’66  60w 

"Firmly  setting  the  essays  in  the  matrix  of 
their  time  and  place,  [Bond]  has  produced  a 
great  edition  that  not  only  satisfies  the  rigor  of 
modern  bibliographical  scholarship  but  brings 
fine  Spectator  to  life  for  modern  readers.  .  .  . 
When  readers  today  enter  these  five  volumes, 
what  will  they  find  enjoyable  in  them — besides 
their  historical  interest?  Has  The  Spectator, 
like  other  classics  deserving  of  the  label,  re¬ 
tained  its  viability?  Aside  from  its  freshness 
and  variety,  its  play  of  wit  and  humor,  it  il¬ 
lustrates  the  neoclassic  doctrine  that  man’s 
essential  nature  has  remained  unchanged  since 
at  least  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome.  .  .  .  The 
universality  of  The  Spectator  was  proved  in  its 
own  day.  ...  It  seems  as  universal  today  be¬ 
cause  of  what  one  reader  called  its  ‘Soectatorial 
wisdom’  and  because  of  its  emphasis  not  on 
how  men  differ  but  on  how  they  agree.”  Robert 
Halsband 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  J1  24  ’66  1900w 


SPECTOR,  ROBERT  DONALD,  ed.  Essays  on 
the  eighteenth-century  novel.  205p  $8.75;  pa 
$2.45  Ind.  univ.  press 

823  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  65-11794 

“It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  novel 
truly  developed  as  a  modem  genre  in  the  18th 
century  and  that  five  writers — Defoe,  Richard¬ 
son,  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne — were  most 
important  in  giving  it  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses,  forms,  and  contents  that  characterize 
it  to  the  present.  .  .  .  [These  essays]  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  stature  and  importance  of 
each  of  the  above  novelists.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“Of  those  reprinted  for  the  first  time,  B.  H. 
Lehman’s  essential  study  of  Tristram  Shandy 
will  probably  be  most  welcome  to  teachers 
and  scholars,  since  it  has  so  far  been  buried 
in  an  old  volume  of  a  California  Publications 
in  English  series.  In  general,  while  one  may 
quarrel  over  two  or  three  of  the  nine  essays, 
they  provide  a  fairly  good  view  of  what  criti¬ 
cism  has  found  worth  discussing  in  five  of  the 
most  important  English  novelists  of  the  peri¬ 
od.” 


Choice  3:212  My  ’66  130w 


“These  essays  .  .  .  are  varied  in  critical 
approach  and  quality.  Contrary  to  the  editor, 
I  thought  the  discussion  of  Defoe’s  realism 
following  the  New  Critics’  textual  approach 
rather  dull  and  tautological.  Generally,  the 
'older  socio-historical’  critics  and  those  who 
combined  both  textual  and  historical  methods 
were  more  successful.  Two  of  the  best  essays 
in  the  book,  I  thought,  were  Frank  Kermode’s 
‘Richardson  and  Fielding’  and  Christopher 
Hill’s  ‘Clarissa  Harlow  and  Her  Times.’  .  .  . 
For  any  library  with  a  large  literature  collec¬ 
tion.”  Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  91:112  Ja  1  ’66  210w 


SPELLMAN,  A.  B.  Four  lives  in  the  bebop 
business.  241p  $4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

920  Jazz  music.  Musicians  66-10410 

This  book  consists  of  "biographical  sketches 
of,  and  extensive  quotations  from,  four  Negro 
musicians.  One,  Herbie  Nichols,  had  an 
especially  frustrating  career  and  died  several 
years  ago;  two  others,  Cecil  Taylor  and  Ornette 
Coleman,  have  attracted  to  themselves  a  .  .  . 
small  following;  the  fourth,  Jackie  McLean  is 
the  only  one  whose  work  has  brought  any  de¬ 
gree  of  reward.”  (Library  J) 


“Four  Negro  jazzmen  speak  at  considerable 
length  for  themselves,  with  connective  passages 
supplied  with  persistent  relevancy  by  A.  B. 
Spellman,  a  poet,  historian  and  critic.  The  per¬ 
spective  is  that  of  men  practicing  an  art  that 
is  not  regarded  seriously — or  even  really  as  an 
art — by  those  who  set  the  cultural  norms  for 
this  society.”  Nat  Hen  toff 

Book  Week  p20  N  13  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  19  ’66 
70  Ow 
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SPELLMAN,  A.  B. — Continued 
“Taken  together  the  careers  and  opinions  of 
this  seemingly  disparate  group .  provide  a  well- 
reasoned  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Negro 
in  modern  jazz,  and  in  modern  America  as 
well.”  R.  A.  Hamm  _ 

Library  J  91:5621  N  15  66  180w 

“Spellman  steers  clear  of  the  misty  romantic¬ 
ism  that  often  colors  writing  about  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  jazz  musicians.  He  views  these  men 
with  a  perceptive  and  understanding  eye,  dig¬ 
ging  through  the  protective  surfaces  and  tell¬ 
ing  much  of  their  stories  in  skillfully  edited 
direct  quotations  that  have  the  ring  and  bite 
of  reality.  His  piece  on  Taylor  is  a  particularly 
provocative  portrait  of  a  thorny,  adament  and 
penetrating  individual  with  a  delightfully  mor¬ 
dant  wit.”  J.  iS.  Wilson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  20  ’66  700w 


SPENCER,  CHRISTOPHER,  ed.  Five  Restora¬ 
tion  adaptations  of  Shakespeare.  See  Shake¬ 
speare,  W. 


SPENCER,  CORNELIA.  China’s  leaders  in 
ideas  and  action.  190p  $3.75  Macrae  Smith  co. 
B  or  92  China — Biography — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

66-16518 

“This  is  an  attempt  to  give  short  sketches 
of  some  famous  .  .  .  men  and  [one  woman] 
of  China,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  100  years 
or  so,  almost  exclusively  in  the  field  of  politics. 
[Pronunciation  guide.  Bibliography.]  Grades 
nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  will  help  young  readers  under¬ 
stand  the  forces  and  problems  that  have  made 
China  what  she  is  today.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  30w 

[YA1 

“The  author’s  selections  are  mostly  stand¬ 
ard,  with  one  or  two  rather  interesting  excep¬ 
tions.  The  language  is  geared  to  grades  below 
the  ninth,  but  the  subject  matter  is  more  suited 
for  higher  grades.  Aside  from  some  errors  in 
names  and  details,  the  book  is  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  with  some  revisionism  here  and  there.  .  .  . 
The  sections  on  Sun  Yat-San,  Chiang  Kai-Shek, 
Mao  Tse-Tung,  etc.,  are  generally  accurate 
and  unbiased.  Acceptable  for  large  school  li¬ 
braries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:2225  Ap  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 


SPENCER,  JOHN  R.,  tr.  Treatise  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  2v.  See  Filarete 


SPENCER,  PAUL.  The  Samburu;  a  study  of 
gerontocracy  in  a  nomadic  tribe.  341p  col  pi 
maps  $6.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
301.44  Samburu.  Old  age.  Ethnology — 
Kenya.  Society,  Primitive  65-21271 

An  Oxford  trained  social  anthropologist  who 
lived  among  the  Samburu  has  written  an  “eth¬ 
nographic  description  of  a  Masai-related  pas¬ 
toral  tribe  of  northern  Kenya  [which]  con¬ 
cerns  itself  primarily  with  social  organization. 
.  .  .  [The]  main  themes  are  the  adherence  to 
tradition  and  the  role  of  elders  in  the  society.” 
(Choice)  Appendix:  Census  techniques  and  data. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


SPENCER,  ROBERT  F.  The  native  Americans; 
prehistory  and  ethnology  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  Lbyi  Robert  F.  sPe^cer,  Jesse  D. 
Jennings,  et  al.  539p  ll  maps  $10.90  Harper 
970.1  Indians  of  North  America.  North 
America — Antiquities  t>5-izbsj 

“Three  introductory  chapters  describe  arche¬ 
ological  methods  and  classification  systems,  and 
present  compact  overviews  ot  the  earliest  spe¬ 
cializations  and  languages.  The  mam  body  of 
the  book  treats  nine  regions:  Arctic  and  Sub- 
Arctic,  Northwest  Coast,  Western  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  The  Southwest,  Tribes  of  the  Great  Plains, 
Tribes  of  the  Northeast,  The  Southeast,  and 
Mesoamerica.  For  each  region  there  is  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  selected  tribes,  a  single  people, 
typical  for  the  area,  being  presented  relatively 
completely.  Local  divergences  and  variations 
and  the  differences  among  related  peoples  are 
described.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 
Guide  to  North  American  Indian  tribes.  Index. 


“Each  of  the  authors  .  .  .  writes  of  the  region 
or  subject  on  which  he  is  a  recognized  specialist, 
to  produce  a  volume  of  highly  reliable  content. 

.  .  .  It  might  have  been  well  to  have  saved  the 
Mesoamerican  material  for  another  volume. 
Also,  the  choice  of  Aztecs  and  Mayas  as  the 
representative  cultures  for  an  area  of  consider¬ 
able  cultural  variety  and  range  of  cultural 
development  results  in  a  rather  skewed  and 
inadequate  picture.  The  editorial  explanation 
for  this  admitted  departure  from  the  repre¬ 
sentative  approach  used  for  the  other  areas 
is  the  desire  to  include  complex  civilizations, 
but  the  consequence  is  a  rather  selective  por¬ 
trayal  of  Mesoamerican  culture.  Those  with  a 
vested  interest  in  a  particular  area  may  be 
disturbed  by  what  appears  to  be  limited  cover¬ 
age.  .  .  .  There  is  some  unevenness  in  area 
introductions.  In  some  cases  the  physical  type 
is  covered,  in  others  it  is  not.  ...  It  is  an 
important  book.”  Robert  Ritzen thaler 

Am  Anthropol  68:1286  O  ’66  lOOOw 


“[This  book]  is  excellent  for  the  general 
reader  who  is  looking  for  an  authoritative  sum¬ 
mary  of  North  American  Indian  archeology 
and  ethnology  in  a  single  volume.  .  .  .  Areal 
surveys  tend  to  focus  on  the  distribution  of 
culture  traits.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter  discusses 
the  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  current  legal  status  of  Indians. 

.  .  .  The  weaknesses  of  the  book  are  minor.  .  .  . 
The  index  is  inadequate.  .  .  .  The  ‘Guide  to 
North  American  Indian  Tribes’  is  .  .  .  nothing 
but  a  list.  The  authors  should  have  standardized 
tribal  names.  ...  A  major  fault  is  the  poor 
quality  of  many  of  the  illustrations.  [However 
this]  is  one  of  the  two  best  general  books  on 
the  American  Indians  (Indians  of  North  America 
by  H.  Driver  [BRD  1961]  is  the  other).”  S.  A.. 
Freed 


This  impressive  book  will  be  rated  by  many 
anthropologists  as  the  best  one-volume  work 
on  North  American  Indians.  .  .  .  The  most 
original  and  welcome  part  is  that  on  archeology, 
for  Jennings  provides  the  best  overview  of  the 
North  American  continent  to  date.  .  .  .  Most 
illustrations  are  carefully  redrawn  from  pre¬ 
viously  published  ones,  as  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  say,  but  12  in  the  ethnographic  sections 
are  original  line  drawings  of  full-page  size 
with  captions,  not  artistic  gems,  but  packed 
with  information.  .  .  Although  I  concede  that 
rune  anthropologists  know  more  about  Indians 
than  one,  this  joint  work  suffers  from  too  great 
a  time  lag  between  completion  of  manv  of  the 
sections  and  actual  publication.  .  .  .'Despite 
these  caveats,  and  a  too  short  index,  this  book 
will  be  widely  used  for  text  and  reference.” 
H.  E.  Driver 

Science  149:1364  S  17  ’65  950w 


“A  competent  piece  of  work.” 

Choice  2:916  F  ’66  40w 

“The  Samburu  have  a  sympathetic  and  con¬ 
scientious  ethnographer.  .  .  .  The  material  is 
presented  with  admirable  clarity  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  monograph,  and  well  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  (more  important)  case  histories 
of  particular  disputes,  marriages  and  such  like. 
There  are  also  four  excellent  colour  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Spencer  concludes]  by  quite 
usefully  comparing  the  Samburu  with  some 
neighbouring  peoples  and,  ingeniously  but  per¬ 
haps  rather  less  usefully,  their  system  of  war- 
riorhood  with  the  traditional  English  public 
school  system,  with  its  stress  on  fear-induced 
conformity.  His  book  is  a  valuable  and  readable 
addition  to  the  growing  ethnographic  literature 
on  the  Nilo-Hamitic  peoples  of  East  Africa  ” 
TLS  p8S0  S  30  ’65  800w 


bKtiNULER,  OSWALD.  Letters  of  Oswald 
HefpfliOp  $6  9*5  K^qpV*  &  6d'  by  Arthur 
193  Philosophers,  German  66-10034 

Selections  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
TV,i'Tn(?  Tbe  Decline  of  the  West  (BRD  1926k 
fVom  1  tieIs  r<ave  been  translated  and  abridged 
from  the  German  Briefe,  1913-36.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index 


The  letters  help  fix  Spengler’s  place  in  the 
often  confusing  patterns  of  German  politics 
during  the  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic  Tbev 
also  provide  us  with  a  good  portrait  of  Spengler 
the  man  .  [This]  edition  fails  to  tell  the 

fetters  a?e°  the  vaKs  ,„erfipie-nts  of  SpengleFs 
letters  are.  .  .  .  JLne  index  is  comnletelv  in- 

adequate  and  does  not  even  include  ah  of 
Spengler  s  correspondents.  The  situation  Is 
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worse  concerning  the  translation  itself.  The 
language  is  often  cumbersome  and  awkward; 
the  translator  is  obviously  unburdened  by  any 
understanding  of  German  politics  during  the 
Weimar  period.  .  .  .  The  person  seriously 
interested  in  Spengler  or  the  history  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  consequently  will  still  have 
to  use  the  carefully  edited  German  edition.” 
Guenter  Lewy 

Book  Week  po  Mr  20  ’66  1800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  91:1224  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Schlamm 

Nat  R  18:427  My  3  '66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  71:130  Ja  28  ’66  1200w 


"The  contents  of  the  book  are  insubstantial. 
It  is  an  editorial  failure  in  many  ways.  .  .  . 
The  few  interesting  letters  are  those  Spengler 
wrote  to  a  friend  while  working  on  the  first 
volume  of  ‘The  Decline.’  They  run  some  60 
pages  out  of  more  than  300.  Thereafter,  the 
quality  of  the  correspondence  declines.  Does 
this  collection  of  letters  reveal  anything?  It 
reveals  that  Bpengler  was  not  a  very  admirable 
or  attractive  person.”  John  Lukacs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  6  ’66  1550w 


“Mr.  Helps’s  rendition  of  the  German  ex¬ 
pression  ‘er  ist  nicht  im  Bilde’  (meaning, 
he  is  not  informed)  into  ‘he  is  not  in  the  pic¬ 
ture’  could  be  applied  to  the  book’s  author, 
its  editors,  and  its  translator.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  what  is  really  going  on  .  .  .  [in]  this 
loose  collection  of  notes  and  very  often  mean¬ 
ingless  letters.”  Franz  Schoenberner 
Sat  R  49:32  Mr  19  ’66  1400w 


“Oswald  Spengler  was  not  a  great  letter- 
writer.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  intelligence  and 
influence  of  the  man  were  such  that  his  letters 
constitute  a  valuable  document  for  the  history 
of  European  thought  and  German  ideology 
between  the  two  wars.  Ably  translated  and 
edited.” 

TLS  p265  Mr  31  ’66  120w 


SPILLANE,  FRANK  MORRISON.  See  Spillane, 
M. 


SPILLANE,  MICKEY.  The  twisted  thing.  219p 
63.95  Dutton 

66-10062 

In  this  book  Mike  Hammer  “rescues  a  14- 
year-old  genius  from  kidnappers  and  goes  on 
to  investigate  the  murder  of  a  scientist.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


sums  up  Spill er’s  views  on  the  theory  of  lit¬ 
erary  history  and  the  present  state  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  teaching  in  American  studies  at  home 
and  abroad.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Index. 


“Attention  will  be  paid  to  whatever  Spill  er 
says  on  these  matters.  He  speaks  with  the 
quiet  authority  and  good  sense  of  a  man  who 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  Spiller’s  answer  [to  the  question  he 
raises]  is  that  literary  history,  though  not 
obsolete,  surely  is  in  eclipse:  ‘the  critical  read¬ 
ing  of  a  work  of  art  has  taken  over  the  center 
of  the  educational  stage.’  .  .  .  This  is  not  to 
say  that  historical  knowledge  is  irrelevant, 
only  that  it  must  be  subordinated  to  a  primary 
concern  with  the  work  itself,  and  this  is  what 
Bpiller  wisely  recommends.  He  is  also  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  the  analytic  method 
is  no  substitute  for  the  history  of  literature. 
But  here  again  the  relation  between  historian 
and  critic  is  difficult.  .  .  .  The  unspoken  mes¬ 
sage  of  this  candid  book  is  that  we  need 
scholars  capable  of  both  detachment  and 
forthright  judgment."  Leo  Marx 

Am  Hist  R  71:903  Ap  '66  450w 
Am  Lit  37:356  N  ’65  50w 
"A  study  of  the  radicals  with  tributes  to 
Bourne  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks  is  remarkably 
effective.  Words  on  T.  S.  Eliot  (who  died  on 
January  4  of  this  year)  are  poignant.  Literary 
history,  neither  the  poem  nor  its  criticism, 
is  the  third  dimension  which  lends  perspective 
to  an  understanding  of  one  important  aspect 
of  our  national  culture.  This  volume  should 
have  appeal  to  lay  and  academic  readers  and 
is  recommended  for  addition  to  literature  col¬ 
lections.”  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  90:877  F  15  ’65  210w 


SPiNKA,  MATTHEW,  ed.  &  tr.  John  Hus  at 
the  Council  of  Constance;  tr.  from  the  Latin 
and  the  Czech  with  notes  and  introd.  by 
Matthew  Spinka.  327p  68.75  Columbia  univ. 
press 

270.5  Hus.  Jan.  Constance,  Council  of, 
1414-1418.  Catholic  Church — History.  Her¬ 
esies  and  heretics  65-11019 

“This  volume  is  a  translation  ...  of  Peter 
of  Mladonovice's  account  of  the  trial  of  John 
Hus.  .  .  .  The  critical  edition  of  Peter's  Relatio 
de  Magistro  Johanne  Hus  was  prepared  by 
Vaclav  Novotny  and  its  translation  occupies 
the  second  part  of  the  volume.  .  .  .  The  third 
part  .  ,  .  contains  selections  from  the  work  of 
Hus  relating  to  various  articles  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  his  reception  at  the  Council  and  so  on.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  25:431  F  15  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1252  Mr  1  ’66  40w 
“[This  book]  springs  a  series  of  clever  traps 
and  surprises  for  the  reader,  culminating  in  a 
denouement  that  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  im¬ 
probable.  A  child  educated  between  electrodes 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  slug  in  the  dark  and  the 
descending  cleaver,  but  this  book  accommo¬ 
dates  ail  three,  slamming  along  from  crude 
realism  to  the  borders  of  science-fiction.  Ham¬ 
mer  fans  will  not  be  disappointed.”  Edwin 

Moi„an  New  gtatesman  72:266  Ag  19  ’66  300w 

“[This  Hammer  story  is]  as  gory  as  ever  (if 
pretty  mild  on  sex)  and  some  of  the  excesses 
pass  the  point  of  self-parody.  .  .  .  But  I’ve 
read  far  better  books  in  the  past  month  that 
were  much  easier  to  set  down,  however  you 
feel  about  his  philosophy,  and  even  about  his 
prose,  Spillane  is  a  master  in  compelling  you 
always  tot  read  the  next  page.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  27  ’66  200w 


SPILLER,  ROBERT  E.  The  third  dimension; 

studies  in  literary  history.  245p  $5.95;  pa 
$2.45  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

810.9  American  literature  65-13122 

The  author,  “chairman  of  the  editorial  board 
that  produced  the  Literary  History  of  the 
United  States  TBRD  19481,  .  .  .  has  gathered 
[some  of  his]  essays  and  speeches  written 
between  1929  and  1963,  ail  of  them  about,  or 
exemplifications  of,  literary  history.  At  the 
outset  he  raises  the  question,  ‘Is  Literary  His¬ 
tory  Obsolete?’  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is, 
in  effect,  the  answer.  The  first  section  defines 
the  problem,  the  second  demonstrates  what 
a  literary  historian  can  do,  and  the  third 


“[This  will  be]  a  resource  of  great  importance 
for  English-reading  students  of  Hus.  Prof. 
Spinka’s  extensive  introduction  ...  is  of  equal 
importance,  for  here  he  sets  forth  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  essential  history  but  also  a  mature 
interpretation  of  Hus  and  the  events  leading 
to  his  death.  .  .  .  From  Spinka’s  statements  it 
would  appear  that  a  judicial  review  of  Hus’s 
condemnation  is  in  order.”  Carl  Bangs 

Christian  Century  83:1081  S  7  ’66  470w 
“Mr.  Spinka’s  introduction  provides  an  ex¬ 
haustive  account  of  the  Czech  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  its  theological.  political,  social, 
and  even  philosophical  structure.  So  far  as 
Hus  is  concerned,  Mr.  Spinka  tends  to  impute 
the  worst  to  the  Council.  .  .  .  For  libraries 
professing  serious  interest  in  history.”  R.  L. 
Perkins 

Library  J  90:4776  N  1  ’65  140w 
“The  influence  on  Hus  of  John  Wiclif  is  ob¬ 
vious;  the  only  question  is  how  far  it  went. 

■  .  .  He  was  only  in  part  a  Wiclifite.  But  did 
that  ‘part’  suffice  to  make  him,  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  technically  a  heretic?  In 
this  reviewer’s  opinion  it  did-  there  are  good 
grounds,  pace  Mr.  Spinka.  for  thinking  that 
the  judges  were  more  clear-sighted  on  this 
point  than  the  accused.  To  pursue  this  matter 
would  entail  going  over  the  ground  covered 
by  Mr.  Spinka  in  his  introduction;  and  doing 
so, .  one  is  hound  to  say.  with  greater  theo¬ 
logical  precision.  .  .  .  To  his  judges  Hus’s 
theory  of  the  Church  seemed  to  imply  that  a 
sinner  could  not  validly  function  as  Pope, 
and  they  had  texts  before  them  from  his  writ¬ 
ings  which  appeared  to  draw  precisely  this 
consequence:  and  nothing  that  Hus  said  or 
wrote  at  Constance  really  convicts  them  of 
misinterpreting,  those  texts.  It  is  just  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  fully  grasp  the  point; 
it  is  certainly  not  very  clear  that  Mr.  Spinka 
does.  Nevertheless  he  has  given  us  a  book  that 
is  enormously  worth  having.” 

TLS  pl72  Mr  3  ’66  600w 
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SPIRO,  MELFORD  E.,  ed.  Context  and  mean¬ 
ing  in  cultural  anthropology;  in  honor  of 
A.  Irving  Hallowell.  442p  $9.95  Free  press 
572  Anthropology.  Hallowed,  Alfred  Irving 

65-12858 

This  “study  is  divided  into  seven  sections: 
perception  and  cognition;  cultural  dynamics; 
ethnology  and  social  organization;  history  of 
anthropology;  projective  tests;  religion;  and 
social  character.  .  .  .  [It]  derives  its  theories 
and  methods  from  a  variety  of  disciplines — 
archaeological,  historical,  biological,  cultural, 
sociological,  and  psychological— and  discusses 
the  cultural  concerns  of  anthropology  through¬ 
out  the  world  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  biblio¬ 
graphies.  Name  index.  Subject  index. 


“In  general  and  as  a  whole  this  collection  of 
contributions  is  of  rather  restricted  and  tech¬ 
nical  interest,  mainly  to  cultural  anthropologists 
concerned  with  the  psychological  aspects  of 
culture.  The  introduction  by  Fogelson  and 
Spiro  indicates  the  generality  of  Hallow  ell’s 
interest  and  influence.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  articles,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
do  not.  ...  I  believe  that  the  general  scholarly 
reading  public  would  appreciate  more  effort 
toward  achieving  ‘focus’  or  ‘point  of  view.’ 
Nevertheless,  each  of  the  authors  recognizes 
that  he  was  inspired  or  influenced  in  one  way 
or  another  by  Hallowell  or  his  works.  In  this 
sense  the  book  is  a  fine  and  deserved  tribute 
to  the  honoree.”  J.  P.  Gillin 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:224  My  ’66  330w 

Sci  Am  214:144  My  ’66  30w 


SPLAVER,  SARAH.  Your  personality  and  you. 
190p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
155.2  Personality  65-22251 

The  author,  a  “consulting  psychologist,  who 
has  worked  as  a  high  school  guidance  director, 
presents  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the  human  per¬ 
sonality.  Chapters  cover  personality  traits,  the 
brain  and  nerves,  family  relationships,  school 
and  social  problems,  and  the  development  of 
a  mature  outlook  on  life.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  25:359  D  1  ’65  llOw  [YA] 

“A  sound,  lively,  dramatic  discussion  of  the 
human  personality.  .  .  .  The  style  is  direct 
and  clear;  problems  are  discussed  frankly  and 
fairly;  emphasis  is  on  self-understanding  and 
self-improvement.  A  useful  list  of  ‘Sources  of 
Further  Information’  is  appended.  .  .  .  Com- 

Slements  Understanding  Ourselves  by  Joseph 
Noshpitz  [BED  1964],  Both  belong  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  libraries.”  E.  P.  Hawley 
Library  J  91:438  Ja  15  ’66  HOw  [YA] 


SPREIREGEN,  PAUL  D.  Urban  design:  the 
architecture  of  towns  and  cities;  written  and 
il.  by  Paul  D.  Spreiregen.  243p  $12.50  Mc- 
Graw 

711  City  planning  65-25520 

“Originally  published  as  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  AIA  Journal  (1962-64),  the  chapters  of 
this  book  have  been  revised  and  partly  re¬ 
written  for  this  publication.  .  .  .  [They  explore 
the]  historical,  theoretical,  practical  [aspects] 
of  the  design  of  cities,  towns,  and  regions. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  the  city  is  a  physical 
object  susceptible  to  artful,  practical,  and 
humane  design.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  author  performs  a  particularly  valu¬ 
able  and  unique  service  in  that  he  has  absorbed 
and  made  fair  use  of  the  vast  and  extreme!} 
diverse  recent  writing  on  the  subject.  The  bool 
is  attractively  published,  illustrated  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  very  effective  marginal  drawings  bj 
the  author.  The  bibliography  is  lengthy,  up-to- 
date,  topically  organized,  selected  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  works  in  English  that  are  readilj 
available.  An  excellent  study  of  basic  useful¬ 
ness  to  anyone  concerned  with  the  history, 
growth,  nature,  and  design  of  our  cities.” 

Choice  3:301  Je  ’66  200w 

“The  author,  director  of  urban  programs  for 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  has  taker 
mto  account  the  relevance  of  architecture, 
drainage,  transportation,  fun  and  social  class  tc 
this  superbly  bastard  art.  .  .  .  Mr.  Spreiregen’s 
forgivably  textbookish  exposition  is  crammed 
with  useful  information  and  exact  drawings, 


instead  of  the  usual  rhetoric  and  dashing 
draftsmanship  of  most  books  on  city  planning. 
.  .  .  [The  book]  is  unpretentious,  ample  and 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  13  ’66  170W 

Reviewed  by  Royce  Hanson 

Qripnrp  1 62*911  TVTv  13  ,66  250w 


SPRINCHORN,  EVERT.  20th-century  plays  in 
synopsis;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Evert 
Sprinchorn.  493p  $6.95  Crowell 
808.82  Drama — Stories,  plots,  etc.  65-21412 
These  are  “act-by-act  summaries  of  133  rep¬ 
resentative  dramas  by  63  playwrights  from 
Strindberg  to  Albee.”  (Library  J)  Biographical 
notes  on  the  playwrights.  Alphabetical  list  of 
the  plays. 


“The  synopses  are  well  written,  clear  and 
concise,  but  scholarly  readers  will  lament  the 
lack  of  any  critical  evaluation.  The  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  (by  author’s  last  name) 
is  convenient,  but  makes  for  odd  sequences, 
such  as  the  proximity  of  J.  M.  Barrie  and 
Samuel  Beckett.  Of  special  interest,  however, 
are  the  works  of  the  less  familiar  playwrights. 
.  .  .  Libraries  that  find  Masterplots  a  popular 
reference  work  will  also  find  this  volume  a  use¬ 
ful  addition  to  reference  shelves,”  Elizabeth 
Nelson 

Library  J  91:273  Ja  15  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:1733  Mr  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“The  contributors  briefly  describe  the  looks 
and  psychology  of  the  characters  and  sketch 
the  settings,  but  the  writing  is  practical,  with 
no  attempt  at  style.  The  format,  however,  is 
inviting.’’  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  60w 


SPROUT,  HAROLD.  The  ecological  perspec¬ 
tive  on  human  affairs;  with  special  reference 
to  international  politics,  by  Harold  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Sprout;  pub.  for  the  Princeton  center  of 
int.  studies.  236p  $5.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
301.3  Ecology.  International  relations 

65-17161 

“This  book  examines  the  logical  implications 
and  applications  of  the  concept  of  ecology  for 
the  understanding  of  human  behavior.” 
(VaQ  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Essentially  .  .  .  this  is  an  essay  in  semantics. 

.  .  .  Semantic  and  conceptual  exercises  are 
usually  not  exciting  contributions  to  human 
knowledge,  and  they  can  bog  down  in  a  morass 
of  terminology.  This  volume  does  not  escape 
these  common  pitfalls.  Most  of  the  chapters  are 
rather  abstruse  discussions  of  various  philoso¬ 
phical  postures.  .  .  .  But  they  do  bring  home  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  ecological  perspective,  and 
they  suggest  new  dimensions  for  an  analysis 
of  political  systems  and  international  behavior. 

.  .  .  This  is  not  an  exciting  book,  but  it  does 
present  conceptual  themes,  with  some  references 
to  practical  application,  which  should  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  all  serious  students  of 
international  politics.”  N.  D.  Palmer 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:759  S  ’66  550w 
bitle  .Pf  this  short  essay  is  consistent 
th.e,  author  _s  stated  goals,  but  is  some¬ 
what  misleading  m  the  sense  that  major  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  focused  on  either  the  ecological 
perspective,  or  international  politics.  .  .  .  The 
ls  primarily  concerned  with  environment- 
.and  theories  of  relationships  which 
5233  „66n  tile  traditional  prerogatives  of  geo- 
gi  apheis  and  psychologists.  .  .  .  Only  incident¬ 
ally  and  infrequently  do  the  authors  discuss 

to  Zt°mNPOli^f  -V  •  This  book  is  likely 
mterest  among  professional 
sociologists,  since  it  is  primarily  concern  cd 

n|1ntnnHSnl0+n^inal  Problems  and  modes  of  S- 
soc?ology.”thB  GVlimmerd  t0  b®  ^  isSUes  In 
Am  Soc  R  31:891  D  ’66  320w 
“An  especially  welcome  addition  to  the  liters  - 
reason's1  geography  for  three  good 

■  +3  O  an  amplification  and  an 
elucidation  of  the  Sprouts  earlier  (and  verv 
lyPrted)  edition  Man-milieu  Relationship  Hypo- 
theses  in  the  Context  of  International  Politics 
New  sources  have  been  explored  and  incor¬ 
porated  .into  the  body  of  the  text  .  [which] 

earimr^work  w™"  2f  Th.e  heavY  style  of  the 
earner  work  has  resulted  in  a  more  generally 

useful  essay.  Second,  the  Sprouts  have  added 
concluding  sections  .  .  that 
Si+3  sbu<dent.s  of  political  geography  and  inter- 
relations  to  gain  rapid  access  to  rather 
difficult  concepts.  Third,  the  Sprouts  thrult 
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an  ecological  perspective  into  the  growing  body 
of  literature  on  behavioral  analysis  of  political 
systems.  Brief  but  useful  index.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:245  My  ’66  170w 
“Though  formidably  technical,  the  analysis 
of  this  concept  is  rigorous  and  thorough.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  jump  to  quick  and  easy  answers 
about  human  affairs.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxvi  spring  ’66  120w 


SPROUT,  MARGARET,  jt.  auth.  The  ecological 
perspective  on  human  affairs.  See  Sprout,  H, 


SPYKMAN,  E.  C.  Edie  on  the  warpath.  191d 
$3.75  Har court 

66-14797 

Eleven  year  old  Edie,  who  appeared  in  the 
four  previous  stories  of  the  Cares  family,  in¬ 
cluding  Terrible,  Horrible  Edie  (BRD  I960) 
“embarks  upon  a  bitter  battle  to  vindicate 
her  sex.  Scathing  remarks  by  her  worldly 
eldest  brother,  Theodore,  as  to  the  obvious  in¬ 
feriority  of  all  girls,  are  emphasized  by  the 
new  public  spectacle  of  lady  suffragettes  in  a 
struggle  for  their  rights.  .  .  .  [Edie]  wages 
ingenious  and  dedicated  warfare,  resentful  of 
all  males  including  God  until  almost  the  end 
of  the  story.  Then  the  understanding  of  her 
stepmother,  the  wise,  sympathetic  words  of  a 
father  who  is  not  always  sympathetic:  [and] 
her  own  prized,  dramatic,  and  utterly .  unnec- 
cessary  display  of  courage  restore  Edie  to  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  a  knowledge  of  hap¬ 
piness.”  (Book  Week)  “Ages  nine  to  twelve. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  _ 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Enright 

Book  Week  p22  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  S  ’66  1400w 

“In  the  fourth  and  last  story  of  the  Cares 
family  (the  book  was  completed  just  before 
the  author’s  death)  Edie  is  once  more  the 
splendid  protagonist,  the  alternately  tragic  and 
comic  heroine.  .  .  .  The  literary  style  is  terse 
and  understated:  the  characterizations— so 
richly  varied — are  sharp  and  astringent.  Edie 
can  be  more  exuberantly  alive,  more  devasta- 
tingly  rebellious  than  Harriet  the  Spy;  yet  over 
all  the  writing  one  senses  a  glow  of  nostalgia, 
a  last  recapturing  of  a.  childhood,  a  family, 
and  a  vanished  way  of  life.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:436  Ag  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Adam 

Library  J  91:5752  N  15  66  130w 

“[These]  adventures  are  set  in  1913,  and 
those  more  spacious  and  leisurely  days  are  re¬ 
called  with  indulgent  charm  and  piquant  de¬ 
tail.  The  scene  ranges  from  a  hilltop  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  a  resort  in  Florida  (a  journey 
that  took  three  days  by  tram  then),  both 
described  with  warm  feeling  for  natural  beauty. 
Adults  are  seen  from  Edie’s  point  of  .  view, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was,  often  wrong  in  her 
hasty  judgments  adds  to  the  comicality  of  the 
tale.  The  family  background  is  realistic  for 
the  period  and  up  to  date  as  regards  sibling 
rivalry.  .  .  .  Edie  is  not  the  sort  of  child 
teachers  exactly  welcome  to  a  class,  but  chil¬ 
dren  will  rejoice  in  her  high  spirits  and  she 
will  wring1  from  older  readers  reluctant  admira- 
tion.”  Aileen  Pippett  „  n 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p33  My  8  ’66 
310w 


SQUIER,  CHARLES  L.,  jt.  ed.  The  sonnet. 
See  Bender,  R.  M. 


SRINIVAS,  M.  IS.  Social  change  in  modern 
India.  194p  $5  Univ-  of  Calif,  press 
309.154  India — Social  conditions  66-14413 
In  this  revised  version  of  the  “Rabindranath 
Tagore  Lectures  [given]  at  Berkeley  m  1963, 
Professor  Srinivas,  who  developed  the  con¬ 
cept  of  Sanskritization  to  explain  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  institutions,  myths,  and  values  of 
Hinduism  to  marginal  groups,  uses  that  con¬ 
cept,  along  with  the  pressures,  of  Westerniza¬ 
tion  and  the  influence  of  dominant  castes,  to 
analyze  social  and  cultural  change.  He  argues 
for  greater  appreciation  of  indigenous  egali¬ 
tarian  movements  and  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sources  of  mobility,  both  of  which  sig¬ 
nificantly  weaken  India’s  seemingly  rigid  caste 
system.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

"Though  this  small  volume  does,  not  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  social  change  m  modern 


India,  it  does  amass  an  enormous  amount  of 
historical  and  contemporary  material  on  some 
of  the  key  aspects,  and  subjects  them  to  a 
threadbare  analysis.  The  analysis  reveals  the 
enormous  complexity  of  the  processes  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  intricacy  of  their  interrelations. 
It  holds  out  many  projections  for  future  re¬ 
search.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  con¬ 
temporary  Indian  sociology  and  to  the  study 
of  social  change  in  developing  countries.” 
S.  K.  Nandy 

Am  J  Soc  72:223  S  ’66  480w 
“In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  this  book  is 
the  most  complete  available  analysis  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  Indian  caste  system.  By  link¬ 
ing  together  the  three  processes  of  change— 
Sanskritization,  Westernization,  and  Seculariza¬ 
tion' — Srinivas  has  provided  a  picture  of  the 
dynamics  of  India’s  social  system,  in  contrast 
to  the  static  picture  so  often  presented.  .  .  . 
A  good  portion  of  the  research  data  are  from 
South  India,  which  may  be  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing  since  the  social  systems  in  central  and 
northern  India  differ  in  certain  respects.  Never¬ 
theless,  Srinivas  has  provided  a  conceptual 
framework  which  should  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  sociologists  who  expect  to  engage  in  research 
in  India.”  N.  P.  Gist 

Am  Soc  R  31:884  D  ’66  600w 
“Except  for  the  last  chapter,  this  book  is  a 
further  ornamentation  of  Srinivas’  influential 
concepts,  ‘sanskritization’  and  ‘westernization.’ 
Although  these  concepts  have  appeared  in 
earlier  works,  the  present  volume  serves  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  by  making  them  readily  available 
- — and  available  in  refined  form.” 

Choice  3:860  N  ’66  160w 
“This  is  an  important  book  and  a  well- 
written  one;  it  should  be  in  all  academic,  as 
well  as  other  appropriate  collections.”  R.  E. 
Will 

Library  J  91:3460  J1  ’66  130w 


STACTON,  DA.V1D.  The  Bonapartes.  384p  pi 
$7.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
920  Bonaparte  family  66-13847 

“This  is  a  book  not  about  Napoldon,  but 
about  his  family  and  what  became  of  it, 
after  1814.  Today,  counting  Swedish,  Austrian, 
Italian,  French,  Polish,  Danish,  German,  Span¬ 
ish,  English,  and  Dutch  decendants,  there  are 
over  280  members  of  the  family  extant,  but 
of  the  lot  there  are  only  two  Bonaparte  males, 
Prince  Louis  Napoldon  Jdrome  Victor,  and  his 
son,  the  first  Bonaparte  to  be  born  on  French 
soil  in  ninety-four  years.”  (Pref)  Geneological 
table.  Index. 


“The  sheer  triviality  of  the  Bonapartes  is 
the  major  residue  of  this  book.  Stacton,  a  gifted 
novelist,  has  made  amusement  value  the  cate¬ 
gory  for  the  selection  of  epigram  and  anecdote. 
For  the  most  part  he  has  kept  the  family 
straight.  .  .  .  But  there  is  something  particu¬ 
larly  two-dimensional  about  his  characteriza¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  He  is  best  at  the  minor  figures  who 
lend  themselves  to  spoof  and  weakest  in  his 
treatment  of  Napoleon  III.  These  characteris¬ 
tics  .  .  .  are  the  results  of  a  distressing  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  context  of  19th-century  history. 

.  .  .  One  can’t  help  feeling  that  Stacton  had  a 
novel  in  mind,  got  a  lot  of  material  together, 
and  then  gave  up  the  project.”  John  Ratte 
Book  Week  p5  My  1  ’66  1450w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  ’66 
lOOw 

“Viewed  collectively,  [the]  antics  [of  the 
Bonaparte  family]  presumably  reconstructed 
from  memoirs  and  letters,  make  delightful 
reading.  David  Stacton  has  chosen  to  tell  his 
stories  in  a  humorous  gossipy  fashion  and 
although  he  occasionally  becomes  overly  cute, 
the  style  for  the  most  part  suits  the  characters. 

.  .  .  The  cast  ...  is  long,  terribly  involved,  and 
fact-filled.  For  public  libraries  and  browsing 
collections  in  academic  libraries.”  R.  H.  Dona- 
hugh 

Library  J  91:1885  Ap  1  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  N  3  ’66  400w 


"Mr.  Stacton  has  dealt  with  his  subject  in 
the  most  straightforward  fashion  imaginable. 
His  tailored  style  is  only  occasionally  too  heavy 
with  irony  and  parentheses.  His  point  of  view, 
however,  remains  oblique.  .  .  .  The  weakness  of 
‘The  Bonapartes’  lies  in  the  hugeness  of  its 
subject  on  the  one  hand  and  its  pettiness  on 
the  other.  All  Bonapartes  are  not  equally  in¬ 
teresting.  .  .  .  Especially  in  discussing  the 
career  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Mr.  Stacton  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  move  back  and  forth  between  minor 
Bonapartes  and  major  events.  .  .  .  He  has 
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ST  ACTON,  DAVID— Continued 
created  less  a  portrait  of  a  family  than  a 
series  of  portraits  in  a  family  album.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  amassed  a  great  quantity  of 
bits  of  information.  Many  of  them  are  paren¬ 
thetical,  many  marginal;  but  some  are  splendid¬ 
ly  revealing.”  J.  K.  Davison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  My  22  ’66  800w 
New  Yorker  42:165  Je  4  ’66  120w 


Newsweek  67:96  My  30  '66  700w 
Time  87:108  My  13  ’66  1200w 


STADTER,  PHILIP  A.  Plutarch’s  historical 
methods;  an  analysis  of  the  Mulierum  vir- 
tutes.  159p  $4  Harvard  univ.  press 
301.41  Plutarch — Mulierum  virtutes 

65-13850 

An  ‘‘analysis  of  the  twenty- seven  historical 
anecdotes  of  the  Mulierum  Virtutes.  ...  In 
an  introductory  chapter  the  author  examines 
the  date  of  the  work,  Plutarch’s  attitude 
toward  women,  and  his  reason  and  plan  for 
writing-  the  Mulierum  Virtutes.  Then,  by 
studying  the  relationship  of  nineteen  stories 
from  Polyaenus's  Strategemata  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Plutarch,  he  establishes  that,  contrary 
to  accepted  opinion,  the  two  groups  of  anec¬ 
dotes  do  not  depend  on  a  common  source.  .  .  . 
Historiographical  research  into  the  individual 
stories  reveals  that  Plutarch  did  not  derive  his 
information  from  predigested  biographies  or 
handbooks,  but  rather  had  a  thorough  famili¬ 
arity  with  historical  literature  of  all  periods.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  Bagnani 

Am  Hist  R  72:140  O  ’66  400w 
‘‘An  admirable  example  of  Quellenforschung — 
that  is,  the  careful  examination  of  a  text  in 
order  to  establish  what  earlier  works  it  is 
based  on  and,  therefore,  to  what  extent  its 
ideas  and  content  are  the  author’s  own.  .  .  . 
Plutarch  ‘is  revealed  as  a  true  author  and  no 
compiler.’  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a 
great  mass  of  evidence,  selected  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  meticulous  scholarship.  However, 
one  major  reservation  must  be  entered  con¬ 
cerning  the  work’s  contribution:  as  early  as 
1950,  W.  Tarn  reached  similar  conclusions  on 
Plutarch’s  originality.  .  .  .  While  Stadter  has 
provided  welcome  proof  of  Plutarch’s  original¬ 
ity  he  has  not,  regrettably,  asked  any  further 
questions  concerning  his  methods,  premises, 
and  principles.  In  short,  the  title  of  this  work 
notwithstanding,  the  study  of  Plutarch’s  place 
in  classical  historiography  has  not  yet  been 
begun.” 

Choice  3:350  Je  ’66  130w 
“On  the  whole,  this  is  an  enjoyable  book. 
How  much  information  is  new  is  another  mat¬ 
ter:  much  of  it  is  not,  but  Stadter  has  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  pleasant  and  useful  fashion.  Yet 
this  study  could  have  been  strengthened  and 
given  better  balance  if  more  attention  had 
been  paid  to  Plutarch’s  philosophical  interests. 
The  stories  in  the  Mul.  Virt.  were  chosen  from 
historical  sources  as  examples  of  arete,  for 
each  presents  a  different  type  of  arete.  It  is  in 
just  this  technique,  historical  events  used  as 
examples  of  philosophical  action,  that  the  Mul. 
Virt.  is  closest  to  the  Lives.”  E.  N.  O’Neil 
Class  World  59:199  F  '66  190w 


STAEBLER,  NEIL.  How  to  argue 
conservative  [by]  Neil  Staebler  & 
Ross.  203p  $4.95  Grossman  pubs. 


with  a 
Douglas 


320.5  U.S.— Politics  and  government — 20th 
century.  Conservatism.  Liberalism  65-27274 
“The  book  deals  .  .  .  with  conservative 
criticisms  of  our  present  mode  of  government 
and  the  point  by  point  refutation  of  these 
conservative  charges.  ...  [It  attempts  to] 
explain  the  economic  rationale  behind  much 
of  the  .  .  .  array  of  government  programs  and 
translate  theory  into  down-to-earth  dollars- 
and-cents  terms.  .  .  .  The  book  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  discussions  on  specific  liberal- 
conservative  points  of  contention.  First  the 
conservative  takes  the  floor:  then  the  liberal 
replies.”  (Introd) 


Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Gilder 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  24  ’66  1550w 
.  “A  useful  compendium,  in  give-and-take 
dialogue,  of  the  major  liberal  vs.  conservative 
arguments  about  the  key  topics  of  U.S.  affairs’ 
since  1933.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  a  well  balanced 
exposition  of  both  points  of  view  in  hie-h 
rhetoric.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:457  J1  ’66  140w 


“In  their  introduction,  the  authors  offer  a 
well-reasoned  rationale  for  a  handbook  on  facts 
to  support  liberal  political  arguments.  They 
decry  the  futile  political  discussion  between 
‘two  individuals  busily  engaged  in  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  their  own  ideas  through  abstruse  spec¬ 
ulation.’  Meaningful  discussion  is  possible,  they 
feel,  if  the  participants  direct  their  arguments 
to  the  intellect.  .  .  .  Predictably  the  conserva¬ 
tive  loses  everything  hands  down — perhaps 
because  the  authors  have  had  him  quote  Barry 
Goldwater  so  often.  The  library  which  seeks  to 
provide  reading  to  promote  a  politically  well- 
educated  citizenry  has  many  fine  books  from 
which  to  choose  and  may  safely  let  this  one 
slip  by.”  H.  W.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:118  Ja  1  ’66  170w 
“In  their  assault  on  ■  conservative  positions, 
Staebler  and  Ross  use  reasoning  methods  that 
would  be  an  embarrassment  to-  any  serious  col¬ 
lege  logic  student.  ...  In  fairness  to  the 
authors,  there  are  some  thought-provoking 
exceptions  but  not  many.”  R.  T.  P.  Davis 
Nat  R  18:1008  O  4  ’66  150w 
“[The]  dialogue  [between  Conservative  and 
Liberal] — literally  an  exchange  of  questions  and 
answers — is  sometimes  stilted,  .  .  .  but  patient 
readers  will  also  find  much  information  that 
is  useful  and,  perhaps,  suprising.  .  .  .  Conserva¬ 
tives  may  complain  that  the  dialogue  is  loaded. 
Neil  Staebler,  after  all.  is  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  Michigan  and  the  strate¬ 
gist  behind  G.  Mennen  Williams's  six  terms  as 
Governor;  Douglas  Ross  is  Staebler’s  former 
aide.  Actually,  the  conservative  argument  is 
rather  fairly  presented,  which— considering  the 
the  authors’  devoted  liberalism — is  a  triumph 
of  mind  over  subject  matter.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  Mr  6  ’66  200w 


STAFF,  FRANK.  The  picture  postcard  &  its 
origins.  95p  ll  $8.95  Praeger 
769  Postal  cards  66-18374 

a„u,th?r  ‘‘traces  the  genesis  of  the  post- 
t°  the  beautifully  decorated  playing 
ffe?tlemeai  of  the  seventeenth  and 

— T 6  a ,'™c ei! e s  °,ftei?  leJt  as,  visiting  cards 
and  even  further  back,  to  the  illuminated 
^^scriPts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  [He  alio 
^Le"tesl  two  major  forerunners  of  the  picture 
^®tcard— -nineteeruh-centun-’  note-paper  de- 
moHfld  ^  sf;,ntlniental  scenes.  patriotic 

comic  drawings ,  and  pictorial  cartes- 
ae  visite.  .  .  .  Late  m  the  century  the  post- 
cai  d  craze  really  began.  Hew  attitudes  and 
a  revised  postal  system  with  cheaper  rates 

an^aooentfhiA  makinff*th1°  in formal  postcard  .  .  . 
acceptable  way  of  keeping  m  touch  with 

fk»STaphy!KIndex.n  (Publisher's  note)  Bib- 


+n,r1[This]  is  a  story  seldom  told,  and  it  is  well 
pertinent'  ™LttiTafed  Wlth  l?8  reproductions  of 
delights 1  the  l^0  ls ’TTmfar\y  lr\  polor,  the  book 
ninrtrntinA  Unfortunately,  none  of  the 

oil?*  rations  is  keyed  to  the  text;  this  is  less 

happ en ed  han  Th?s  °Tn  S'i  b^lt  should  n^ha^ 

Roch'lfn°mmerlded  for 
Library  J  91:4949  O  15  ’66  130w 

diverting  1  to  ati^0rLesse?tial  \°  cartophiles  and 
socfal  h?sto™  reader  interested  in 

Rtnff  reflected  in  ephemera.  .  .  .  Mr. 

postcard  inhttbe  f,?,®  tile  origins  of  the  picture 

whh?ha^duncedhmonkf  ^  illumine  ^nus^rims’ 

card!81  on1  the  P&Ce  ela bo^ 

c-cu us  on  tne  back  of  which  to  writA 

j*  Is’  _^bc  gpn  try  to  buy  elegant  cartes  de  visite 
and  watering-places  to  have  letterheads  nic- 
tonally  proclaiming  their  attractions63'08  D  t+ 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  he,  has  clarified  "the 
government  ^and1' bet  between  government  and 

interest^  fTb«d  rrba^'Ieen(lJ'ub|1?  and  private 
interests.  (  ihe  greater  the  detail  thA  mnrA 

is'>  be  has  certainly 

would  need.”6  facts  which  most  researchers 

"fl-S  p568  Je  30  ’66  600w 


ST$3k95FFarrarJs'trausA  m°ther  hlstory‘  121*> 

Har1vevSWald’  Mar&uerite  C.  Oswald.  Lee 
narvey  _  66-15321 

oAnbana,ysis,of  Marguerite  C.  Oswald,  mother 
or  the  alleged  assassin  of  President 

Portions  of  the  book  first  appeared  in  McCalls.’ 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  La  Rosa 

America  114:390  Mr  19  >66  300w 

apifTbe  ,et  J^rs-  Oswald  speak  for  her- 

manifest  is  in  The  brief  iTterpolationsT between 
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Mrs.  Oswald’s  -copious  stream,  in  which  she 
.  .  .  manages  to  convey  the  trauma  of  her  own 
involvement  with  this  woman  without  ever 
raising  her  voice.  .  .  .  Certainly.  A  Mother 
m  History  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  shock¬ 
ing  account;  an  aversion  to  Marguerite  Oswald 
on  the  basis  of  her  past  behavfor  and  continu¬ 
ing  greediness  for  attention  is  understandable. 
What  is  disturbing  is  that  so  many  readers 
should  have  construed  this  report  as  a  taste¬ 
less  ‘exposd.’  .  .  .  This  small  book  is  a  triumph 
ot  control  not  only  over  material  but  over  the 
writer’s  emotions."  Marya  Mannes 
Book  Week  p4  F  27  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  3  ’66 
300w 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Holzhauer 

Commonweal  84:233  My  13  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Stern 

Critic  24:62  Je  ’66  850w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:123  Ap  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  91:2051  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 


“Jean  Stafford,  who  spent  three  days  in  Mr. 
Oswald’s  Fort  Worth  home  conducting  an  in¬ 
terview  .  .  .  came  away  mightily  vexed.  I 
don’t  know  why  Miss  Stafford  decided  to  cele¬ 
brate  her  annoyance  by  enlarging  the  inter¬ 
view  and  enclosing  it  in  hard  covers.  It  makes 
a  petty  and  altogether  disagreeable  little  book. 
.  .  .  Sitting  there  while  Mrs.  Oswald  talked 
and  talked  was  an  embarrassing  and  unre¬ 
warding  experience.  So  is  reading  a  transcript 
of  the  interview.  The  ’exclusives'  Miss  Stafford 
hoped  to  get  never  materialized.  .  .  .  The 
monologue  that  Alls  this  book  is  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  neurotic  verbiage  that  other  re¬ 
porters  had  listened  to  and  then  tastefully 
ignored.  .  .  .  The  only  knowledge  one  can  hope 
to  obtain  from  Miss  Stafford’s  book  is  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  had  a  confused,  self-righteous 
and  lonely  mother,  if  she  hangs  herself  in 
these  pages,  it  is  only  because  Miss  Stafford 
has  given  her  the  rope  and  the  opportunity 
to-  do  so.”  Paul  Richard 

New  Repub  154:22  Mr  26  ’66  850w 


Reviewed  by  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  72:486  S  30  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  A.  K.  Baxter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Mr  13  ’66  650w 
“When  Miss  Stafford  went  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  to  interview  [Mrs.  Oswald],  impelled 
by  ’an  enormous  curiosity  to  see  what  had 
produced  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,’  the  experience 
was  nerve-shattering.  The  result  of  those 
interviews,  a  thin  little  book  with  big  type, 
stands  as  a  masterpiece  of  character  study  and 
a  gem  of  personal  journalism.  Mrs.  Oswald 
emerges  as  a  woman  almost  too  terrifying  to 
believe.  .  .  .  Strangely,  ‘A  Mother  in  History’ 
is  a  very  funny  book.  One  might  expect  com¬ 
petent  comedy  from  a  New  Yorker  writer  who 
is  the  widow  of  A.  J.  Liebling,  but  hardly  on 
such  a  subject.  Yet,  as  Mrs.  Oswald  talks  on 
and  on,  her  house,  her  habits  and  the  furniture 
of  her  mind  become  incredible,  then  grotesque.” 
Newsweek  67:92A  F  28  ’66  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:33  Mr  5  ’66  llOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:civ  summer  ’66  140w 


STAFFORD,  WILLIAM.  The  rescued  year. 
81p  $3.95;  pa  $2.25  Harper 
811  66-20746 

This  collection  of  verse  by  an  American 
poet,  born  and  brought  up  in  Kansas,  who  won 
the  National  Book  award  for  his  Traveling 
Through  the  Dark  (BRD  1963)  “includes  some 
earlv  poems  from  his  .  .  .  first  book.  West 
of  Your  City  [BRD  1962].”  (Book  Week) 


While  not  a  poet  of  a  particular  time,  Mr. 
Stafford  employs  a  great  deal  of  rural  idiom 
and  throughout  the  thin  volume  are  repeated 
references  to  the  barren,  slow-paced  and  sage- 
hke  life  of  the  Western  United  Stales.  .  .  . 
A  master  of  the  simple  lyric,  .  .  .  nostalgic, 
mysterious  and  full  of  surprise.  Non-academic, 
his  poems  are  not  in  styie,  they  are  merely 
beautiful.”  R.  K.  Burns 

Library  J  91:4671  O  1  ’66  170w 
[The  poet]  uses  nature  like  a  real  son  of 
the  wheat  belt:  he  cultivates  her.  Under  a 
simple  sKetch.  from  nature,  one  may  Unci  a 
complex  moral  study.  .  .  .  [Occasionally]  Staf¬ 
ford  deserts  his  eyes:  he  moves  into  the  echoing 
canyons  of  the  west  and  listens  like  a  blind 
animal  given  at  once  the  gift  of  deafness  and 
perfect  pitch.  His  language  moves  into  a 
high  frequency  _  that  almost  hurts  the  ear, 
not  because  of  its  beat  but  because  of  sharp 
changes  in  altitude,  the  speed  with  which  the 
reader  goes  back  and  forth  between  the  real 
objects  and  things  infinite.  ...  In  the  course 
of  this  volume  [he]  .  .  .  moves  from  half- 
mnocence  to  experience  to  loneliness.”  Stanley 
Moss 

New  Repub  155:23  N  19  '66  1200w 
“As  a  result,  perhaps,  of  withdrawal  and 
denial,  of  ellipsis,  indirection,  and  abstraction, 
a  few  of  [Stafford’s]  more  ambitious  poems 
are  puzzling  and  dull.  But  his  dry,  hard  dic¬ 
tion,  _  ins  perfectly  colloquial  syntax  and 
phrasing,  .  ._  .  make  their  own  kind  of  song. 

images  and  his  figures]  are  the 
stuff  that  all  good  poetry  is  made  of.  He  has 
wit,  even  humor;  a  turn  for  character  and 
situation,  and  the  imaginative  power  to  rescue 
or  create  the  past.”  Joseph  Slater 
Sat  R  49:25  D  31  ’66  330w 


STALLINGS,  LAURENCE.  The  story  of  the 
Doughboys;  the  AEF  in  World  War  I;  con¬ 
densed  and  adapted  by  M.  S.  Wyeth,  Jr., 
from  The  Doughboys;  introd.  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin.  202p  pi  maps  lib  bdg  $4.11  Harper 
94°-4  „U.S.  Army.  A.E.F.,  1917-1920— Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  European  War,  1914-1918— 
U.S. — Juvenile  literature  66-15681 

“Stallings’  account  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  in  World  War  I  (The  Dough¬ 
boys,  BRD  1963]  has  been  condensed  and 
adapted  for  younger  readers.  .  .  .  The  arrival 
of  _  the  first  contingents,  their  preliminary 
training  in  a  French-based  camp,  progress 
through  the  battles  of  Belleau  Wood  and  Sois- 
sons,  from  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  to  the 
Meuse  and  thence  to  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
finally  to  victory  are  .  .  .  told.”  (Best  Sell) 
Index.  Grades  nine  to  eleven.”  (Library  J) 

“Sixteen  pages  of  photographs  and  several 
maps,  including  two  fold-out  maps  of  the 
Meuse- Argonne  offensive,  and  pages  of  color 
reproductions  of  the  shoulder  patches  of  the 
Divisions  and  Armies  participating  make  this 
an  excellent  choice  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:102  Je  1  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“The  oversimplified  introduction  is  followed 
by  writing  which  contains  an  abundance  of 
names  and  insignificant  events  which  will 
mean  little  to  the  average  young  reader.  The 
original  author  s  style  has  been  sacrificed  for 
ft  young  readers  version  which  does  not  Quite 
come  off.  Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  91:3269  Je  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


STAMPFLE,  FELICE,  jt.  autli 
the  New  York  collections, 
renaissance.  See  Bean,  J. 


Drawings  from 
I,  The  Italian 


“The  social  comment  in  the  book — and  there 
is  such  comment — is  guarded,  conveyed  in 
extended  metaphor  or  by  understatement.  .  .  . 
This  is  an  account  of  a  past  year  when  [the 
author  and  his  family  crossed  Kansas.  ...  a 
year  of  first  love,  smoke,  and  clouds.  So 
much  does  he  cherish  that  year  that  he  likens 
his  return  to  it  to  the  return  of  smoke  into 
broken  coal  and  then  the  coal  forming  chunks 
and  lying  in  the  earth  again  in  dim  folds.  .  .  . 
[He  writes]  with  integrity  and  loving  kindness 
and  veils  of  half -apprehended  hope.”  Millen 
Brand 

Book  Week  pl6  N  13  ’66  SOOw 
Choice  3:902  D  ’66  120w 
‘‘[These]  poems  are  unashamedly  sentimental. 
.  .  .  In  most  cases  the  poems  are  short.  .  .  . 


cook  book.  510p  $9.95 


STANDARD,  STELLA. 

Horizon  press 

641.5  Cookery.  Cookery,  European  65-26725 
The  book  is  arranged  by  type  of  food  “fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  menus  for  dinners  and 
luncheons,  a  listing  of  utensils  and  ingredients 
needed  for  the  Pantry  Shelf  and  the  Kitchen 
racks,  [and]  a  table  of  weights  and  measures.” 
(Best  Sell)  Index. 


r.,  P®st  of  the  present  crop  of  cookbooks  is 
[this]  superb  collection  of  gourmet  recipes, 
i.  •.  •  [The  author]  seems  to  have  charmed 
their  secrets  from  the  chefs  of  most  of  the 
best  eating  houses  in  France.  Italy,  London, 
Belgium  and,  not  the  least,  New  York  There 
are  also  recipes  from  the  Central-European 
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STANDARD,  STELLA — Continued 


tradition;  from  the  Chinese  and  Indian  and 
Spanish  kitchens,  too.  ...  A  thorough  index, 
a  washable  binding  are  further  enhanced  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  folding  steel -wire  cook-book 

iack-  Best  Sei|  25:348  D  1  ’65  190w 


"A  routine  collection  of  some  900  recipes  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  from  all  over  the  world.  In  reality 
most  of  the  recipes  are  either  French  or  Amer¬ 
ican  with  a  smattering  of  other  countries.  .  . 

The  index  gives  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
dish  and  only  incidentally  is  the  country  of 
origin  mentioned  in  the  recipe  itself.  There 
are  no  illustrations.  The  directions  themselves 
are  clear  and  simple.  Just  another  cookbook 
with  too  high  a  price.”  L.  B.  Saunders 
Library  J  91:947  F  15  ’66  130w 


STANFORD,  ANN.  The  weathercock.  60p  $4.50 
Viking 

811  66-15882 

The  poems  in  this,  the  author’s  fourth  book 
of  verse,  have  previously  appeared  in  various 
periodicals. 


‘‘Technique  is  mastered  here  so  well  as  never 
to  intrude  but  intensify  the  idea  and  im¬ 
pression  of  each  poem.  The  themes — youth 
passing  revelation  of  a  natural  scene  .  .  . — are 
presented  as  a  flashing  moment.  They  are 
carried  by  the  repeated  images  of  light  and 
motion.  .  .  .  Always  the  poet  keeps  the  de¬ 
termined,  honest  view;  the  weathercock  of  the 
title  poem  serves  as  the  symbol  for  such 
stoicism.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:652  O  '66  160w 
“As  an  undergraduate  at  Stanford  before 
the  war,  [Ann  Stanford]  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poets  in  California.  She  spent  a 
good  many  years  disentangling  herself  from 
the  influence  of  Vvor  Winters,  and  publish¬ 
ing  little.  Today  she  is  totally  her  own  mas¬ 
ter,  a  unique  person,  a  special  voice.  Yet  of 
all  the  old  ‘poets  of  the  Pacific’  group  she  has 
most  fulfilled  the  more  important  demands  of 
the  man  they  used  to  call  ‘The  Boss.’  On  the 
jacket  it  says,  ‘Crystalline  would  be  the  word 
for  the  illuminating  clarity  of  Ann  Stanford’s 
poetry— except  that  hers  is  not  an  inorganic, 
but  a  living  crystal.  Few  poets  today  better 
exemplify  the  criteria  of  “wholeness,  harmony, 
and  radiance”  that  the  great  philosopher  said 
all  art  should  possess.  Hers  is  an  intimate  but 
luminous  vitality.’  I  wrote  it.  And  it’s  true 
not  just  another  blurb.”  Kenneth  Rexroth 
Commonweal  84:373  Je  17  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:92  Ag  ’66  40w 
“Moving  in  lyrical  lines,  in  an  introspective 
mood,  Miss  Stanford  writes  with  depth  and 
emotion.  As  she  describes  her  innermost 
visions,  the  reader  falls  under  the  spell  shad¬ 
owed  with  the  intensity  of  her  message.  Orig¬ 
inality  seen  in  her  thoughts  and  choice  of 
words  is  constantly  before  the  reader.  .  .  . 
Her  verse  is  fluid  in  rhymed  and  unrhymed 
form  and  there  is  a  freedom  in  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject  which  could  be  handled  only  by  such  a 
poet  of  experience  and  maturity.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended.”  E.  H.  Walden 

Library  J  91:1904  Ap  1  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Dan  Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:31  O  15  ’66  llOw 


STANFORD,  DEREK.  Poets  of  the  ’nineties;  a 
biographical  anthology.  225p  pi  $7.50  Verry 
821.8  Poetry — Collections  65-8441 

The  author  “has  included  a  brief  biographical 
and  critical  essay  .  .  .  for  each  of  the  poets 
represented:  Beardsley,  Dowson,  Plarr.  Sy- 
monds,  Davidson,  Johnson.  Yeats,  Gray,  Le 
Gallienne,  Douglas,  and  Wilde.  .  .  .  [He]  re¬ 
produces  only  pieces  which  were  (1)  originally 
published  during  the  nineties,  and  (2)  com¬ 
posed  by  what  he  calls  ‘  “ninety-ish”  poets.’  ” 
(Choice) 


the  sources  of  most  of  which  are  given.  .  .  . 
Ut  also]  leaves  the  more  interesting  problems 
of  the  Nineties  untouched  and  is  sometimes 
misleading.”  Peter  Hawkes 

New  Statesman  70:1035  D  31  65  490w 

Tl  R  t>583  .T1  8  ’65  290w 


STANFORD,  SALLY.  The  lady  of  the  house; 
the  autobiography  of  Sally  Stanford.  255p 
$4.95  Putnam 

B  or  92  .  66-14341 

“To  countless  American  males  who  knew  her 
famous  house  of  pleasure  in  San  Francisco, 
Sally  Stanford,  the  empress  of  1144  Pine  Street, 
was  America’s  Number  One  Madam.  .  .  .  Here 
is  Sally  telling  about  ■  her  life,  her  times,  the 
great  and  near-great  she  has  known,  about 
San  Francisco  in  the  wide-open  days  .  before 
the  war,  about  her  numerous  tussles  with  the 
law.  about  her  retirement  and  her  famous  Val¬ 
halla  Restaurant,  and  about  her  .  .  .  campaign 
for  councilman  in  Sausalito,  California.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“In  her  conversational  style  and  frank  and 
sometimes  earthy  language,  [the  author]  ex¬ 
presses  her  opinions  and  philosophy  of  life  in 
pages  filled  with  anecdotes  about  those  en¬ 
countered  in  her  work,  the  police,  with  whom 
she  engaged  in  an  almost  constant  battle,  her 
customers  from  the  social  and  motion  picture 
worlds,  her  ‘debutantes,’  her  several  husbands, 
and  others.”  Shirley  Hopkinson 

Library  J  90:2544  Je  1  ’65  210w 


“It  is  difficult  to  quote  many  of  Sally’s  best 
observations  in  a  family  newspaper.  .  .  .  This 
biography  includes  notes  on  many  politicians, 
.  .  .  and  addenda  to  two  of  California’s  most 
celebrated  murder  cases  (Barbara  Graham  and 
Frank  Egan).  But  the  primary  stress  is  on  the 
author’s  business — and  often,  happily,  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  suggests  pre-La  Guardia  bur¬ 
lesque.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  ghost  writer 
was  involved  here.  If  Sally  Stanford  employed 
a  professional  writer,  she  did  not  get  her 
money’s  worth — which  is  unthinkable.  There  Is 
not  the  least  trace  of  organization.  Even  the 
chronology  is  chaotic.  There  are  obvious  errors 
in  simple  facts.  ...  In  this  campaign  book, 
Miss  Owen-Stanford  reveals  a  shrewd  and  in¬ 
domitable  character  and  some  sense  of  the 
difference  between  crime  and  sin.  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  a  registered  voter  in  Sausalito.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Mr  6  ’66  550w 


STANGER,  MARGARET  A.  That  quail,  Rob¬ 
ert;  with  drawings  by  Cathy  Baldwin.  126p 
$3.95  Lippincott 

598  Quails  66-19990 

The  story  of  a  “female  quail,  Robert,  who 
was  born  and  lived  her  life  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kienzle  on  Cape  Cod.  Raised  as  a  pet,  Robert 
showed  .  devoticjn  toward  her  owners,  delight 
m  meeting  their  guests,  and  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence  toward  [her  own  kind].”  (Library  J) 


A  beautiful  little  book  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Cathy  Baldwin.  Her  drawing  has 
delicacy  and  sensitivity  and  expresses  a  gentle 
tongue-in-cheek  sense  of  humor  which  is  a 
delight.  The  drawings  succeed  much  better 
than  does  the  text  and  this  is  unfortunate 
because  the  whole  book  is  so  obviously  a 
labor  of  love.  .  .  .  The  crisp,  kindlv,  matter- 
of-fact  style,  of  writing  in  this  book  is  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  the  light  touch  and  the 
imaginative  quality  needed  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  quail,  Robert.’  ”  Alice  McCahill 
Best  Sell  26:200  S  1  ’66  320w 
“The  detailed  report  of  the  bird’s  habits 
and  behavior  should  interest  ornithologists; 
the  amateur  naturalist  will  be  enthralled;  and 
no  one  who  has  had  a  pet  or  watched  a  bird 
could  fail  to  be  enchanted.  As  a  bonus,  the 
account  of  Robert  s .  first  Christmas  might  be 
added  to  any  list  of  Christmas  readings. 
Highly  recommended.”  Elizabeth  Thalman 
Library  J  91:3458  J1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Kelleher 

Library  J  91:4374  S  15  ’66  130w  [TA] 


“[An]  attractive  anthology.” 

Choice  3  :652  O  ’66  180w 

"This  is  a  disappointing  and  unrepresentative 
selection.  It  is  natural  to  exclude  the  Henley 
Regatta,  but  of  Michael  Field,  Olive  Custance. 
Francis  Thompson,  Theo  Marzials,  Theodore 
Wratislaw  .  .  .  there  is  not  a  single  poem.  .  . 
The  introduction  and  notes  form  an  elementary 
collection  of  facts  and  gossip  about  the  Nineties, 


ST£,n,hEXl  D,AV  D  T-  administra¬ 

tions,  the  1961  and  1964  transitions  in  six 
departments.  147p  $3.95  Brookings 
253.03  U.S.— Executive  departments.  U.S.— 
_  Officials  and  employees  65-28725 

“Pi}®  +f  th§  Brookings  Institution’s  ‘studies 
of  i  trainsx?r  °f  b°vrer  and  of  continuity 
of  administration  in  the  federal  government,’ 
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this  book  ‘concentrates  on  the  .  .  .  detailed 
problems  of  the  transfer  of  responsibility  in  Ihe 
early  sixties  in  six  federal  organizations:  the 
Departments  of  State;  Defense;  interior;  Agri¬ 
culture;  Health,  Education  &  Welfare;  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes,  index.  ^  • 


“Only  a  handful  of  pages  is  allotted  in  each 
of  tile  six  cases  to  the  transition  process  itself. 
Stanley’s  larger,  albeit  implicit,  purpose  is  to 
describe  and  appraise  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  administration. 

.  .  .  .  LThisl  approach  fails  to  probe  the  ul¬ 
timate  problems  of  transition  as  they  touch 
on  the  day-to-day  workings  and  routines 
of  the  agencies  and  the  anxieties  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  their  members.  For  this  purpose,  a 
detailed  in-depth  study  rather  than  a  rapid  re¬ 
view  would  have  been  appropriate.  .  .  . 
Stanley  relies  unduly  on  newspaper  accounts 
and  on  the  Washington  grapevine,  on  the  tran¬ 
sient  interpretations  of  dateline-bound  journal¬ 
ists,  and  on  the  hearsay  shadows  of  political 
inside-dopesterism.  .  .  .  As  it  stands,  the  book 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  presidential  transi¬ 
tions.”  Allen  Schick 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:721  S  ’66  550w 
“Other  Brookings  studies  have  given  a  broad¬ 
er  picture  of  the  Eisenhower-Kennedy  transi¬ 
tion,  which  this  volume  summarizes  briefly. 
Much  of  the  book  is  based  on  interviews  with 
officials  in  the  departments  concerned,  so  that 
one  really  sees  behind  the  scenes.  While  far  too 
detailed  for  the  general  reader,  the  style  is 
lively.  Mr.  Stanley  describes  carefully  the  ways 
in  which  old  and  new  political  and  career  of¬ 
ficials  did  or  did  not  cooperate.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  university  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries,  and  for  special  collections  in  public 
administration  or  political  science.”  C.  A.  Eck- 
berg 

Library  J  91:704  F  1  ’66  160w 


STANLEY,  TIMOTHY  W.  NATO  in  transi¬ 
tion:  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance; 
pub.  for  the  Council  on  for.  relations.  41 7p 
$7.50  Braeger 

341.18  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

65-15650 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  F.  K.  Organski 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:202  Mr  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Young 

Sul  Atomic  Sci  22:37  Ap  '66  1450w 
Choice  3:259  My  ’66  170w 


STANSKY,  PETER.  Journey  to  the  frontier; 
two  roads  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  [by] 
Peter  Stansky  and  William  Abrahams.  430p 
il  $7.50  Little 

B  or  92  Bell,  Julian.  Cornford.  John.  Spain 
—History— Civil  War.  1936-1939  66-14898 

“Although  our  book  was  begun  as  a  general 
consideration  of  the  art  and  behaviour  of  Eng¬ 
lish  intellectuals  in  [the  thirties] .  it  became,  by 
a  process  of  particularization,  a  study  of  two  of 
its  representative  and  most  remarkable  young 
men,  .  .  .  Julian  Bell,  the  son  of  the  art  critic 
and  historian  Ciive  Bell  and  .  the .  painter 
Vanessa  Bell,  land]  nephew  of  Virginia  Woolf 
.  .  .  [and]  John  Cornford.  the  son  of  the 

classicist  F.  M.  Cornford  and  the  poet  Frances 
Cornford.  great-grandson  of  Charles  Darwin, 
[who  both  died  fighting  for  the  Loyalists  in 
Spain]  .  .  .  [Our  purpose  is  to  discover]  Why, 
and  How.  had  John  Cornford  and  Julian  Bell 
gone  out  to  Spain?  .  .  .  Our  answers  do  not 
begin  in  July  1936.  They  go  back  into  the  early 
1930's,  and  the  1920s.  and  the  years  of  the  First 
World  War,  and  the  plush  Edwardian  era,  and 
even  the  final  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  and  they  make  up  the  study  that  fol¬ 
lows.”  (Prologue)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index.  _ 

Reviewed  by  Allen  Guttmann 

Am  Hist  R  72;198  O  '66  400w 
“[The  authors]  have  composed  a  dramatic 
dual  biography.  [They]  combine  the  talents  of 
the  historian  and  the  poet  to  create  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  intellectual  turmoil  of  the  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  1930s.  .  .  .  The  account  ...  is  deeply 
moving.  [Bell  and  Cornford]  were  literate  young 
men  accustomed  to  putting  their  Intimate 


thoughts  on  paper,  and  Stansky  and  Abrahams 
were  fortunate  to  have  secured  access  to 
the  surviving  documents.  Their  book  brings  to 
life  two  vivid  personalities  and  their  milieus.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:140  S  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

Book  Week  p3  S  11  '66  1400w 
Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  40w 
Economist  219:1425  Je  25  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  91:4650  O  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Hatch 

Nation  203:102  J1  25  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Straight 

New  Repub  155:28  N  12  ’66  3350w 
Reviewed  by  Quentin  Bell 

New  Statesman  71:698  My  13  ’66  1500w 
“  ‘Journey  to  the  Frontier’  could  be  used  as 
a  valuable,  well-documented  source  book  for 
aspects  of  the  period.  The  intention  of  the 
dual  treatment  is  stereoscopic — to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  composition  of  these  interacting  gen¬ 
erations — figures  in  a  landscape.  But  the  fig¬ 
ures — not  all  that  remarkable — have  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  landscape, 
which,  colored  by  failure,  seems  nevertheless, 
on  looking  back,  much  more  interesting  and 
significant.  .  .  .  The  authors  do  not  appear 
to  make  the  psychological  connection  with  the 
‘War  Game’  which  they  describe.”  Kathleen 
Nott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  9  ’66  600w 

“John  Cornford,  Cambridge  poet,  was  killed 
in  December  1936,  on  his  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day.  Julian  Bell,  Bloomsbury  poet,  was  killed 
six  months  later,  at  twenty-nine.  .  .  .  They 
were  of  widely  different  personalities,  and 
the  triumph  of  Journey  to  the  Frontier  is  its 
weaving  of  their  stories  into  an  integrated 
whole.  .  .  .  Eschewing  analysis,  [the  authors] 
are  content  to  let  the  details  of  their  seldom 
reticent  narrative  speak  for  themselves.  As 
there  were  more  than  two  roads  to  Spain  in 
1936-39,  there  are  more  than  two  roads  to  lit¬ 
erary  biography;  and  although  a  larger  signi¬ 
ficance  almost  certainly  lies  behind  the  well- 
told  tale,  the  direction  taken  by  the  authors 
of  Journey  to  the  Frontier  is  justified  by  its 
achievement.”  Stanley  Weintraub 
Sat  R  49:39  S  17  '66  600w 


“[The  authors],  two  American  scholars,  have 
performed  a  thorough  and  detailed  work  of 
documentation.  Much  of  their  material  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  and  their  book  is 
thus  a  primary  source  for  a  certain  crucial 
phase  in  English  social,  political  and  literary 
history.  Some  readers  may  regret  that  they 
have  been  oversparing  of  analysis,  and  have 
refrained  too  scrupulously  from  making  sense 
of  their  narrative.  They  remain  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactorily  in  a  kind  of  no-man’s-land  be¬ 
tween  Freudian  biography,  Marxist  history  a.nd 
literary  criticism,  unable  to  decide  which  they 
are  most  interested  in.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  if 
they  had  stood  further  away  from  their  sub¬ 
ject  and  taken  a  wider  view,  their  study  might 
have  lost  something  of  its  intimacy  and  vivid 


immediacy.  „  „„  „„„ 

TLS  p423  My  19  ’66  900w 


STARK,  RODNEY,  jt.  auth.  Christian  beliefs 
and  anti-Semitism.  See  Glock,  C.  Y. 


STARK,  RODNEY,  jt.  auth.  Religion  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  tension.  See  Glock,  C.  Y. 


STARKE,  J.  G.  The  ANZUS  treaty  alliance. 

315p  $12-50  Cambridge 

341.18  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Treaties, 
etc.,  1945-1953  (Truman).  Australia — For¬ 
eign  relations — Treaties,  etc.,  1951.  New 
Zealand — Foreign  relations — Treaties,  etc., 
1951.  Security  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  65-25315 

“The  ANZUS  Treaty  linking  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States  now  has  Im¬ 
portant  significance  beyond  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  regional  defence.  Nuclear  weapons 
have  given  it,  to  some  extent,  the  character 
of  a  deterrent  alliance  of  global  significance. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  surveys  and  analyses  the 
Treaty’s  text,  historical  background,  and  pur¬ 
poses;  compares  it  with  other  regional  security 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  and 
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STARKE,  J.  G. — Continued 
with  NATO  and  SEATO;  and  suggests  possi¬ 
ble  revision  to  meet  modern  developments.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“Mr  Starke,  as  a  lawyer,  is  happiest  when 
he  is  looking  at  the  legal  implications  of  Anzus 
and  comparing  its  provisions  with  those  of 
other  treaties.  He  is  much  less  at  home  with 
political  analysis,  and  makes  heavy  weather 
of  two  points  about  Anzus  that  have  attracted 
some  attention:  whether  it  was  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  signature 
of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  and  whether 
Britain  was  deliberately  ‘excluded.’  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  his  historical  and  legal  sections  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  he  has  assembled  a  great  variety 
of  references  for  which  students  will  be  grate¬ 
ful.” 

Economist  220:46  J1  2  '66  140w 


“Mr.  Starke’s  field  is  international  law  and 
it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  he  has  written; 
detailed  notes  are  provided  for  each  chapter 
and  a  useful  additional  bibliography  is  ap¬ 
pended.  Not  designed  for  the  general  reader, 
this  scholarly  work  should  be  made  available 
in  public  affairs  and  political  science  collec¬ 
tions.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:3220  Je  15  ’66  130w 
“Mr.  Starke  analyses  the  treaty  and  its  im¬ 
plications  with  all  the  legalistic  thoroughness 
and  adroitness  to  be  expected  from  an  efficient 
and  academic  international  lawyer  (at  the 
Australian  National  University).  .  .  .  But  his 
reassurances  concerning  the  relatively  vague 
guarantees  of  mutual  aid  in  the  event  of  at¬ 
tack  (compared  with  the  Nato  obligations)  and 
the  importance  of  Australia  to  American  strat¬ 
egy  are  unlikely  to  convince  those  Australians 
who  have  all  along  had  misgivings  on  this 
score,  as  well  as  those  who  fear  Australian 
involvement  in  American  adventures.” 

TLS  p894  S  29  ’66  440w 


STARKEY,  MARION  L.  The  Congregational 
way:  the  role  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  heirs 
in  shaping  America.  342p  $5.95  Doubleday 
285  Congregational  Church  in  the  U.S, 

66-12199 

“This  book  is  the  first  in  a  series  called 
Religion  in  America,  each  volume  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  single  Amer¬ 
ican  religious  denomination  or  persuasion.  .  .  . 
This  first  volume  [runs]  .  .  .  from  the  .  .  . 
Mayflower  Compact  of  1620,  which  [the  author] 
defines  as  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Congregational  Way,  to  the  Synod  of  1957, 
which  in  1961  completed  its  work  on  a  consti¬ 
tution  for  Congregationalism.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index 


“Theologically  the  book  cannot  even  merit 
comment.  At  one  point  Starkey  discusses  Johna¬ 
than  Edwards’  classic  treatises  on  Free  Will 
and  Original  Sin  in  two  scanty  paragraphs. 
Unfortunately,  as  well,  the  book  follows  closely 
the  older  imbalance  of  books  on  religion  in 
America:  over  half  of  its  pages  deal  with  the 
years  prior  to  the  early  19th  century  thus 
giving  the  last  100  years  very  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Not  for  undergraduate  reading'.” 

Choice  3:802  N  ’66  200w 


“This  volume  is  undocumented  and  appar¬ 
ently  based  almost  exclusively  upon  secondary 
Sources.  However,  these  have  been  well 
chosen,  and  the  author’s  style  is  quite  read¬ 
able.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:404  S  ’66  140w 
“Marion  Starkey  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
for  she  wrote  The  Devil  in  Massachusetts 
[BRD  19491.  on  the  Salem  Witch  Trials  As 
seen  in  the  subtitle,  the  scope  is  remarkable, 
carrying  the  history  up  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  In  1957. 
To  this  approach  clarity  has  been  sacrificed. 
The  reader  is  hurried  from  subject  to  subject, 
past  blurred  images  of  notable  personalities 
with  staccato-like  pauses  at  the  many  headings 
for  subtopics  in  the  chapters.  Despite  the 
volumes  of  Perry  Miller,  Starkey’s  Puritans 
are  the  sterotyped.  austere  Calvinists.  The 
book  will  have  its  greatest  value  for  large, 
general  collections  open  to  the  public.”  J.  D. 

Filip  iak; 

Library  J  91:3217  Je  15  ’66  80w 
"Among  the  many  crusades  in  Congregational 
history  described  in  these  pages,  perhaps  none 
is  more  thrilling  than  the  almost  passionate 
zeal  for  education  which  has  existed  from  the 
beginning.  Since  the  founding  of  Harvard  in 
1636  it  has  been  a  steadily  constructive  and 
dynamic  force  in  our  national  life.  The  map 


which  forms  the  end  papers  to  this  volume 
recalls  this  achievement  graphically.  This  map 
will  repay  close  scrutiny.  Miss  Starkey’s  care¬ 
ful  researches  lay  open  a  many-faceted  record, 
of  which  many  chapters  have  been  previously 
known  only  to  religious  historians.  It  is  a 
story  all  America  should  know.”  O.  E.  Winslow 
New  Eng  Q  39:399  S  ’66  600w 
“The  present  volume  ...  is  admirable  in 
its  wealth  of  detail,  its  careful  chronology,  its 
revelation  of  both  purposes  and  personalities— 
but  it  is  not  written  with  catching,  compulsory 
excitement  or  charm.  .  .  .  No  event,  no  out¬ 
standing  personality  is  omitted;  yet  the  reader 
constantly  hopes  for  greater,  more  compelling 
excitement  in  its  narrative.  .  .  The  author 
.  .  .  has  written  a  thoroughly  valuable  book, 
but  without  the  grace  of  manner,  the  ease  and 
thrill  of  language,  which  would  make  it  plea¬ 
surable  and  indispensable.”  M.  E.  Chase 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ap  10  ’66  460w 


STARR,  G.  A.  Defoe  &  spiritual  autobiography. 
203p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
823  Defoe,  Daniel  66-10273 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  thematic  patterns 
“repudiations  of  God,  attempts  to  flee  God 
(often  seen  metaphorically  as  sea  voyages), 
sinful  hardening  against  God,  anguish  over 
one’s  spiritual  condition,  God’s  offer  of  grace, 
false  repentances,  near  despair,  serious  aware¬ 
ness  of  one’s  state,  true  repentance  and  con¬ 
version,  and  consequent  felicity— form  the 
basis  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Moll  Flanders,  and 
(without  the  moral  happy  ending)  Roxana.” 
(Choice)  Appendix:  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
Myth  of  Mammon.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“[The  author’s]  special  approach  ...  is 
valuable  in  showing  how  importantly  the  re¬ 
ligious  tradition  affected  Defoe’s  emergence  as 
a  writer  of  fiction.  This  book  does  not  negate 
the  emphasis  on  Defoe’s  secular  awareness 
which  appears  in  the  best  of  his  modern  critics, 
particularly  Watt  and  Novak,  but  it  provides 
a  necessary  qualification  of  their  views.” 
Choice  2:774  Ja  ’66  160w 
TLS  p738  Ag  18  ’66  1450w 
“Mr.  Starr  has  written  a  book  of  central  im¬ 
portance  in  Defoe  studies,  one  which  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  view  that  religious 
concerns  have  no  priority  of  status  in  Defoe's 
novels  and  that  what  religious  heritage  he  had 
was  too  weak  to  supply  a  continuous  and  con¬ 
trolling  pattern  for  a  hero’s  experience.  .  .  . 
[He]  sees  spiritual  autobiographies  as  pursuing 
‘thematic  coherence  amid  or  despite  narrative 
incoherence.’  as  giving  ‘a  logic  of  spiritual 
change’  precedence  over  ‘a  logic  of  outward 
action.’  .  .  .  [This]  fine  and  valuable  book  .  .  . 
should  help  give  Defoe  studies  a  better  orienta¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  and  one  also  that  should 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  English  novel  in  general.” 
Aubrey  Williams 

Yale  R  55:312  D  '65  1400w 


STARR,  MORTIMER  P.,  ed.  Global  impacts 
of  applied  microbiology  [proceedings,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Jl.  29- Aug.  3,  1963].  572p  il  $15  Wiley 
576  Microbiology  65-8082 

These  papers  were  delivered  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Section  for  Economic  and 
Applied  Microbiology  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Microbiological  Societies  and  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Engineering  Sci¬ 
ences.  “Three-hundred-and-fifty  specialists 
from  about  thirty  countries  are  represented 
from  the  fields  of  soil  microbiology,  medicine, 
fermentation,  phytopathology,  immunology, 
tood  technology,  economics,  and  science  ad¬ 
ministration.  Ihe  conference  was  structured 
...  to  generate  programs  for  action  that  could 
be  presented  to  governmental  and  international 
agencies.  (Publisher’s  note)  The  conference 
was  subtitled  A  Projection  of  the  Microbiologi¬ 
cal  Research  of  Today  to  the  Needs  of  To- 
morrow. .  Bibliographical  references.  Author  and 
subject  indexes. 


I  he  papers  reproduced  are  nicely  grouped 
m  well  integrated  sections.  Since  varied  points 
of  view  are  given,  the  breadth  of  perspective 
and  scope  are  excellent.  .  .  .  [This  volume? 
makes  an  excellent  primary  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  as  _  well  as  a  browsing  source  for 
tbc  nontechnical  reader.  Recommended  for 
undergraduate  libraries.”  nenQea  Ior 

Choice  3:49  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
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“The  papers  are  well  written  and  informa¬ 
tive.  Some,  like  Werner  Braun’s  excellent 
survey  of  microbial  genetics  present  important 
new  results,  while  others  contain  sound  crit¬ 
icism  of  current  practices  or  develop  new  ideas. 
.  .  .  Due  attention  is  paid  to  .the  problems 
inherent  in  attempts  to  introduce  industrial 
microbiology  in  developing-  countries.  ...  I 
consider  the  inclusion  of  papers  such  as  those 
by  Eban,  Birkeland,  Myrdal,  Foster,  Mrak,  and 
Mudd  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  They  present  a  clear  and  compelling 
picture  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  sci¬ 
ence.’’  C.  B.  van  Niel 

Science  150:1702  D  24  ’65  1800w 


STARZINGER.  VINCENT  E.  Middlingness; 
juste  milieu  political  theory  in  France  and 
England,  1815-48.  158p  $4  Univ.  press  of  Va. 
320.5  France, — Politics  and  government — 
1799-1914.  Great  Britain — .Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment — 19th  century.  Middle  classes 

65-23999 

“In  examining  principally  Royer-Collard  and 
Guizot  in  Frane  and  Brougham  and  Macaulay 
in  England,  .  .  .  [this]  book  is  a  commentary 
on  the  nature  and  fortunes  of  the  iuste-milieu 
between  1815  and  1848,  and.  by  extension,  on 
the  validity  of  ‘moderation’  in  all  politics." 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


STARR,  ROGER.  The  living  end:  the  city  and 
its  critics.  284p  $5.95  Coward-McCann 

301.3  Cities  and  towns — U.S.  66-10429 

The  executive  director  of  New  York’s  Citizens’ 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  scrutinizes 
“slums  and  their  making,  power  blackouts, 
transit  strikes,  .  .  .  landmarks-preservers,  ad¬ 
vocates  of  integrated  low-  and  middle-income 
housing,  and  so-called  political  reformers.  .  . 

Roger  Starr  is  impatient  with  oversimplified 
or  Utopian  solutions,  to  city  problems.  .  . 

[He  offers  his]  own  iconoclastic  solutions  to 
the  problems  he  feels  most  urgently  demand 
municipal  attention.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  good  piece  of  journalism  which 
is  worth  reading  for  its  sane,  modest,  and 
informed  treatment  of  salient  current  issues. 
[Starr’s]  chapters  about  public  housing,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  city  politics  carry  [force],  Yei.  one 
wishes  that  Mr.  Starr,  good  reporter  that  he 
is,  had  done  more  of  his  legwork  outside  of  New 
York  City.  .  .  He  is  at  his  best  when  he 
takes  issue  with  the  ideas  of  Lewis  Mumford, 
Jane  Jacobs,  Victor  Gruen,  Marya  Marines,  and 
other  well-known  critics  of  urban  life  To.be 
sure,  Starr’s  thrusts  are  sometimes  self-serving 
.  but  his  self-confidence,  is  solidly  based: 
unlike  those  he  criticizes,  Starr  has  no  choice 
scapegoats,  no  single  theory  of  big  city  prob¬ 
lems,  and  no  fixed  set  of  solutions.  .  .  . 

[However],  a  distorted  view  of  city  family 
life  leads  Starr  to  spurious  recommendations 
for  change.”  R.  A.  Den  tier 
icr  cnan^-ok ^Week  pl4  N  20  ’66  750w 

“By  identifying-  planning  as  a  systematic  con¬ 
cern  '  with  the  future,  Mr.  Starr  manages  to 
keep  the,  present  at  arm’s  length  and  from 
that  vantage  point  he  can  see  that  we  live  in 
the  best  possible  world.  Regarding  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  historic  buildings,  Mr  Starr  s 
conclusions  sound  like.  Who  needs  them?  He 
sees  the  personal  hardships,  attendant  on  the 
relocation  of  people  and  business  as  inevitable. 

Mr.  Starr  brings  to  this  witty,  highly  per¬ 
sonal  book  a  tremendous  knowledge  of  city 
government  procedures  and  an  inordinate  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  success  of  the  process  of  ac¬ 
comodation.  .  This  should  be  a  popular  book. 
Sophie  Mitri^m  j  gl  ;3755  >66  160w 

“Roger  Starr  likes  the  city  as  it  is  and  sees 
little  wrong  with  it.  .  .  .  [However],  he  con¬ 
structs  an  outrageously  superficial  and  often 
outright  false  statement  of  [the]  critical 
premise  [of  other  urban  critics]  and  then 
knocks  it  down  with  an  emotional  barrage  of 
dripping  sarcasm.  .  .  .  Starr  undermines  even 
his  own  premise  that  the  city  is  a  pretty  excit¬ 
ing  place  to  live  in.  .  .  .  [He]  does  his  cause 
no  service  by  scoffing  at  anyone,  who  would 
reform  [urban  renewal  and  public  housing].” 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

New  Repub  155:37  N  5  ’66  650w 


STARRETT,  VINCENT.  Born  in  a  bookshop: 
chapters  from  the  Chicago  renascence.  325p 
pi  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  65-24204 

This  autobiography  “tells  of  its  author’s 
birth  .  .  and  upbringing  in  Toronto,  his  years 
as  a  ’  reporter  on  Chicago  papers,  and  his 
emergence  as  something  he  calls  a  bookman.” 
(New  Yorker)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Duffey 
Am  Lit  38:429  N  ’66  90w 
“(The  author’s]  anecdotes  of  H.  L.  Mencken, 
of  Arthur  Machen,  and  of  Ben  Heoht  are 
honest,  never  faked,  unpretentious — and  worth 
following.  So  too  are  notes  of  his  friendship 
with  Christopher  Morley  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  Baker  Street  irregulars.  Verdict:  guilty 
of  being  enjoyable.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 
Library  J  90:4963  N  15  ’65  llOw 
New  Yorker  41:143  F  12  ’66  170w 


“[The  author]  suggests  that  when  extremes 
are  far  apart,  making  the  call  to  moderation 
most  valuable,  moderation  has  its  least  chance 
of  success;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  most 
likely  to  succeed — in  the  absence  of  any  great 
disparity  between  extremes — there  is  the  least 
reason  for  society  to-  concern  itself  with  avoid¬ 
ing  those  extremes.  [He  finds]  these  bourgeois 
theories  were  marked  by  .  .  .  illusion  about 
the  reality  of  the  society  they  assumed  and 
[that]  ...  a  fundamental  weakness  of  mid- 
dlingness  [is]  in  its  inability  to-  assimilate 
change.  .  .  .  [His]  views  of  English  society 
in  the  thirty  years  after  1815  seem  about  a 
generation  out  of  date:  .  .  .  and  he  unaccount¬ 
ably  overlooks  both  religion  and  administra¬ 
tion.  These  objections  are.  so  to  speak,  external 
to  the  definition  that  Starzinger  has  given  to 
his  essay.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  well,  but  from 

time  to  time  he  slips  into  a  ghastly  jargon . 

It  spoils  what,  with  its  abounding  suggestion 
and  often  strikingly  epigrammatic  formulations, 
would  otherwise  be  a  book  of  the  greatest  ele¬ 
gance.”  R.  K.  Webb 

Am  Hist  R  72:168  O  ’66  600w 
“[This  study]  will  be  followed  by  other  works 
examining  the  important — if  not  always  glam¬ 
orous — politics  of  the  center.  The  book  is  of 
limited  value.  There  seems  little  justification 
for  having  narrowed  its  focus  to  include  only 
four  men  .  .  .  about  whom  Starzinger  can  tell 
us  little  that  is  new;  some  consideration  of 
men  like  Victor  Cousin  and  Odilon  Barrot 
would  have  been  more  useful.  The  political 
history  of  the  period  is  treated  allusively  and 
not  always  accurately.” 

Choice  3:249  My  ’66  180w 


The  STATE  of  the  union  messages  of  the 
presidents.  1790-1966;  with  an  introd.  by 
Arthur  Schlesinger;  ed:  Fred  L.  Israel.  3v 
1052;1054-2141;2144-3264p  $45  Chelsea  house 

pubs,  222  W.  23d  st.  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
353.03  Presidents — U.S — Messages.  U.S. — - 

History — Sources  66-20309 

“Now  for  the  first  time,  [these  constitution¬ 
ally  required  messages  to  Congress]  have  been 
compiled  into  a  single  collection.  .  .  [The 
three  volumes  v  1,  1790-1860;  v2,  1861-1904;  v3, 
1905-1966]  contain  the  full  text  of  every  mes¬ 
sage  of  every  President.”  (America)  Index. 


“Schlesinger,  in  his  introduction,  sees  five 
major  themes  dominating  these  reports  to  the 
Congress:  national  security,  internal  develop¬ 
ment.  the  problem  of  minority  groups,  the 
growth  of  Presidential  power,  and  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  ‘experiment 
in  democratic  government.’  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  in  these  messages.  ...  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  editor  has  chosen 
to  confine  interpretation  to  the  introduction 
and  to  leave  the  messages  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  without  annotation.  Only  a  general 
index  is  provided  for  the  reader,  who  deserves 
more  aid  in  understanding  some  of  the  forgot¬ 
ten  controversies  of  our  country’s  past.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this 
new  collection;  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
historical  reference  shelf.”  C.  J.  Pusateri 
America  115:188  Ag  20  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:700  N  26  ’66  40w 
“[The]  messages,  through  the  perspective 
of  our  Presidents,  give  the  major  events  and 
trends  of  our  dramatic  heritage.  Of  particular 
value  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude  is  the  ex¬ 
haustive  79  page  (double  columned)  con¬ 
ceptual  and  analytical  index.  .  .  .  Without  any 
equivocation,  this  definitive  set  is  certainly  an 
essential  purchase  for  all  libraries  large  or 
small.  It  is  indispensable  in  the  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  political  history  and  will  be  the  standard 
authority  for  years  to  come.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 
Library  J  91:3922  S  1  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  Allan  Nevins 

Sat  R  49:40  D  3  ’66  1350w 
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STEAD,  CHRISTINA.  Dark  places  of  the  heart 
[Eng  title:  Cotter’s  England].  352p  $6.95 

Holt 

66-21616 


“Nellie  Cook,  nee  Cotter  ...  is  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  living  in  post-World  War  II  London  in 
a  drafty  old  house  she  has  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hostel  for  unsettled  women.  Over 
endless  cups  of  tea  and  cigarettes,  she  prac¬ 
tices  a  .  .  .  monologue  of  seduction  as  she 
draws  her  victims  close — speaking  of  her  pas¬ 
sion  for  her  husband  (‘what  life  is  about, 
chick’),  her  search  for  ‘true  friendship,’  her 
politics,  her  freedom,  her  genius.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Nellie  decides  against  suicide;  she  is  last 
seen  embarking  on  something  like  theosophy. 
...  In  her  mind,  as  in  her  house,  she  keeps 
the  doors  open.  That,  I  think,  is  the  overall 
point  of  this  indefatigably  point-making,  firm, 
and  astutely  conceived  novel.  Sometimes  Miss 
Stead  loses  narrative  momentum  in  wads  of 
recapitulation  and,  at  the  beginning,  she 
doesn’t  get  anyone  but  Nellie  into  focus.  .  .  . 
But  when  you  balance  the  risks  and  the  flaws 
against  the  achieved  color,  atmosphere,  variety 
of  talk,  and  human  type  against  the  tart  au¬ 
dacity  and  the  almost  constant  sure-handed- 
ness,  Dark  Places  of  the  Heart  comes  out 
well — a  tour  de  force  embedded  in  a  minutely 
exact  novel  of  manners.”  Paul  West 

Book  Week  p4  S  11  '66  1250w 

“Nellie  is  a  remarkable  character.  .  .  . 

What  brilliant,  blackly  lyrical  tirades  Miss 
Stead  has  written  for  her!  .  .  .  Yet  finally 
these  superbly  performed  monologues  turn 
against  themselves.  Nellie  talking  is  not  only 
the  center  of  the  novel;  she  is  the  whole  novel. 
.  .  .  Almost  nothing  happens,  and  what  does 
happen  seems  to  be  a  demonstration  of  Miss 
Stead’s  psychological  theories — e.g.,  that  one 
goes  through  life  doing  to  other  people  what 
one  already  has  done  to  one’s  family.  Even 
the  gradual,  discreet  disclosure  of  Nellie’s  per¬ 
version,  which  in  an  ordinary  novel  would  be  a 
climactic  revelation,  becomes  oddly  irrelevant, 
For  we  can  think  of  Nellie  only  as  abstract 
talk,  .  .  .  [and  the]  monologue  becomes 
monotony.  It  is  too  bad  that  a  brilliant 
technique  and  a  morbid  obsession  .  .  .  have  run 
away  with  this  book.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  15  ’66 
800w 

Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Commonweal  85:272  D  2  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  b3'  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:129  O  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Fesster 

Library  J  91:4977  O  15  ’66  253w 

Reviewed  by  Jose  Yglesias 

Nation  203:420  O  24  ’66  1500w 

“[The  author]  has  written  a  long  novel  about 
a  woman  dreadful  in  herself  and  from  an  un¬ 
attractive  social  group,  has  placed  her  in  a 
dreary  environment,  surrounded  her  with 
figures  mainly  dim.  dull  or  disagreeable  and, 
reducing  narrative  to  the  minimum  has  told  her 
story  in  torrents  of  speech  as  tediously  repeti¬ 
tive  as  life.  For  readers  at  all  familiar  with 
England  there  is  the  special  drawback  that 
most  of  this  speech  and  part  of  the  background 
is,  quite  simply,  wrong.  ...  In  spite  of  all, 
the  novel  is  an  impressive  achievement.  The 
title  implies  a  greater  scope  than  it  has.  .  .  . 
but.  as  a  study  of  one  particular  fiend  and  the 
havoc  she  creates  around  her,  it  is  a  keenly 
observed  piece  of  work,  with  odd  flashes  of 
humor,  beauty,  and  tenderness  to  point  the 
horror  up.”  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  155:20  S  24  ’66  1150w 

Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:38  D  15  ’66  800w 

“  ‘The  reader  is  Nellie’s  victim’  ...  a  blurry- 
eyed  victim,  with  hands  too  weak  to  support 
...  so  leaden  a  volume.  .  .  .  lit]  has  neither 
force  nor  distinction  of  any  positive  order.  Its 
story  is  one  that  a  writer  of  lesser  gifts  might 
have  used  as  the  basis  for  an  enervating  novella,. 

.  .  .  Nellie  is  laughably  transparent  and  the 
characters  around  her  must  act  as  though  she 
weren’t.  They  must  listen  to  her  gabble  not 
because  real  people  would,  but  because  there 
would  be  no  book  unless  they  did:  and  thev 
must  behave  as  though  they  believed  what  in 
many  cases  they  don’t.  Nellie  is  strongly,  at 
times  even  artfully  conceived,  but  no  serious 
Actional  being  could  long  survive  in  such  an 
unreal  atmosphere.”  Joseph  Ma+hewson 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  11  ’66  700w 

New  Yorker  42:243  O  15  ’66  lOOw 


Newsweek  68:122  O  10  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Baumbach 
Sat  R  49:43  S  17  ’66  650w 
Time  88:105  S  23  ’66  600w 


STEBBINS,  RICHARD  P.,  ed.  Power  and  hu¬ 
man  destiny.  See  Rosinski,  H. 


STECHOW,  WOLFGANG.  Dutch  landscape 
painting  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (U.S. 
National  gallery  of  art,  Kress  foundation 
studies  in  the  hist,  of  European  art)  494p  360 
il  8pl  $12.50  N.Y,  graphic 
759.9492  Landscape  painting  [66-2795] 

In  his  analysis  the  author  has  arranged  his 
material  by  subject  matter.  Bibliography. 


“Stechow  has  written  the  definitive  book  on 
this  subject.  Incorporating  thorough  investiga¬ 
tions  of  sources  and  existing  literature  on  the 
subject,  the  book  is  based  on  study  of  each 
individual  work.  Lifelong,  extensive  research 
.  .  .  has  resulted  in  a  book  which  is  scholarly 
sound  and  visually  refreshing  because  of  the 
personal  and  historically  correct  choice  of  ex¬ 
amples  reproduced.  In  addition  it  is  written  in 
a  lucid  and  lively  style.  Recommended  not  only 
as  a  standard;  but  in  general  as  a  model  for 
art  historical  studies  in  similar  fields.” 

Choice  3:513  S  ’66  90w 


W  oitgang  stechow  is  one  of  the  major  living 
authorities  on  European  art  of  the  17th  century. 
...  .  [His]  approach  has  its  own  set-in  limita¬ 
tions,  but  it  also  provides  a  remarkable  ability 
to  see  Dutch  landscape  painting  of  the  17th 
century  in  a  new  light.  For  example,  the  close 
relationship  which  existed  in  the  rendition  of 
a,  Particular  subject  in  prints  and  paintings 
sheds  much  light  on  the  changes  which  occur¬ 
red,  in  the  landscape  of  the  period.  This  book 
is  handsomely  printed  and  the  quality  of  the 
illustrations  is  excellent.  It  should  be  acquired 
by  any  library  seeking  to  build  up  a  solid  core 
of  serious  studies  on  art.”  David  Gebhard 
Library  J  91:2475  My  15  ’66  150w 


a.  t.  The  American  people  and 
China.  325p  $7.50  McGraw 

327  73  U.S.— Foreign  relations — China  (Peo¬ 
ples  Republic  of  China  1949-  ).  China  (Peo¬ 
ple  s  Republic  of  China.  1949-  (—Foreign 
relations — U.S.  Viet  Nam — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  65-28736 

t  A  former  Far  Eastern  correspondent  attempts 
to  assess  the  attitudes  of  Americans  towards 
China  and,  more  particularly,  their  opinions 
abcmt  the  official  policy  of  the  United  States 
towards  . Communist  China.”  (Library  J)  Ap- 
tt1?.  1,1  cj.udes  The  American  public’s  view 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  China  and  Viet  Nam:  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  by  the  Survey  Research  Center,  Uni- 
Indexy  Michigan.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


.Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Fairbank 

Am  Hist.  R  72:135  O  ’66  180w 
[This  leport]  is  not  nearly  good  enough 
‘o  as  a  summary  of  what  is  past  and  not 

Pvne!j-  !ng  ■  enou8'h  to  contribute  notably  to 
discusston,  now  happily  underway  at  last. 
oL„c?encail  policy  toward  Communist 
Isaacs  &“ou^  now  be  or  should  become.”  il.  R. 


Ann  Am  Acad  368:196  N  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Davies 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  3  ’66  330w 
Choice  3:364  Je  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  K.  S.  Latourette 

Christian  Century  83:586  My  4  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

.f?1!1!54'311  Science  Monitor  pll  My  12 

DO  oo  UW 


Harper  233:93  Ag  ’66  320w 
“A  welcome  and  timely  study.  .  .  rMr  Steel 
nfi'vuf  i  upon  standard  arid  reputabl 

public  opinion  surveys  conducted  in  past  vear 
and  upon  numerous  interviews  with  responsjhi 
people  in  academic,  community  and  lournaiis 
tic  positions  throughout  the  United  States  H 
concludes  that  the  executive  and  legislativ 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  have  hel 
lagging  behind  informed  opinio^  and  that 
fresh  and  hardheaded  look  at  our  China  polic 
has  become  increasingly  necessary.  Steele  do< 
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not  offer  an  alternative  to  our  current  policy 
but  he  does  present  a  cogent  case  for  reap¬ 
praisal.  No  library  should  pass  by  this  book.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:265  Ja  15  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  deserves  unstinted  praise  for 
having  written  a  level-headed,  .literate,  and 
quietly  explosive  study  of  American  public 
Qpinion  on  the  never-never  land  of  China. 

.  .  .  As  a  skeptical  reporter,  Mr.  Steele  offers 
no  dramatic  solution  for  the  China  puzzle.  .  .  . 
As  prelude  to  action,  [he]  argues  for  national, 
rational  and  uninhibited  open  debate  on  the 
China  issue.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  the  most  solid 
contribution  thus  far  in  the  1960's  to  assist  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  present  collision  course  and, 
perhaps,  to  aid  future  navigation.  Mr.  Steele 
merits  a  battle  star  and  an  E  for  excellence. 
The  American  people  deserve  a  sensibly  priced 
paperback  edition  at  the  earliest  possible  date.” 
H.  L.  Boorman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  20  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Britter 

Sat  R  49:34  F  26  '66  400w 


STEEVES,  HARRISON  R.  Before  Jane  Austen; 
the  shaping  of  the  English  novel  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  with  contemporary  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  illustrations.  399p  $8.50  Holt 
823  English  fiction— History  and  criticism 

65-16486 

The  author  “traces  the  development  of  the 
18th-century  novel  from  its  early  be¬ 
ginnings  in  Defoe  and  others  to  its  efflor¬ 
escence  in  Jane  Austen.”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Here  is  a  curious  performance  for  the  1960’s 
— a  book  which  assumes  that  no  one  willingly 
reads  novels  before  those  of  Jane  Austen.  .  .  . 
Serene  unawareness  of  any  aesthetic  criteria 
of  fiction  beyond  fidelity  to  ‘real  life,’  of 
modern  criticism,  of  modern  scholarship,  and 
even  of  the  intentions  and  achievements  of 
the  authors  discussed,  is  the  ambience  of  the 
book.  The  illustrations  are  pretty;  but  the 
book  would  be  of  as  little  use  to  undergrad¬ 
uates  as  to  anyone  else.” 

Choice  3:124  Ap  ’66  190w 

Economist  221:702  N  12  ’66  550w 
“Professor  Steeves’s  judgments  are  sound, 
fairly  arrived  at,  and  most  engagingly  pre¬ 
sented.  He  is  in  full  command  of  his  subject 
and  aware  that  many  of  the  writers  he  deals 
with  are  second  rate,  lumpy  precursors  of  the 
greater  novelists  of  the  19th  century.  This 
is  a  full-length  picture;  the  hightones  of 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Sterne  and  Austen  are 
amply  filled  in  with  the  muted  figures  of  Ann 
Radcliffe,  Fanny  Burney.  Mackenzie,  Holcroft, 
Godwin  and  others.  The  approach  is  broad 
and  humanistic.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  most 
concerned  with  the  works  as  social  criticism, 
and  is  most  skillful  and  lucid  in  showing  the 
cultural  lietmotifs  running  through  them. 
While  he  doesn’t  mask  his  prejudices,  he  is 
objective  in  his  evaluations.”  Arnold  Smith¬ 
line 

Library  J  90:5396  D  15  ’65  210w 


“Mr.  Stefan  pleads  for  our  deliverance  from 
a  prison  of  Freudian  interpretations,  which 
deny  an  ill  person  a  basis  for  healthy  self-re¬ 
gard  by  impugning  his  motives  and  wishes.  .  .  . 
LHe]  diagnoses  the  literary  quality  of  his 
book  when  he  says  he  was  a  mediocre  reporter. 
Curiously,  he  cheapens  his  own  story  of 
anguish  with  vulgarities  and  sensationalism. 

[His]  account  cannot  compare  with 
Hannah  Green’s  I  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose 
Garden  [BRD  1964],  .  .  .  [Yet]  one  must  finally 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  a  life’s  torment  and 
dissolution.  The  truth  is  there;  the  book  can¬ 
not  bury  it.”  Seymour  Rubenfeld 

New  Repub  154:32  Mr  19  ’66  750w 


STEFFAN,  ALICE  JACQUELINE  (KEN. 

NEDY).  See  Steffan,  J. 


STEFFAN,  JACK.  The  Long  Fellow;  the  story 
of  the  great  Irish  patriot,  Eamon  de  Valera. 
197p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.94  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
B  or  92  De  Valera,  Eamon — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Ireland — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-10164 

The  author  “begins  her  story  of  ‘Dev’  in  1916 
.  .  .  focusing  mainly  on  the  years  between  1916 
and  1923,  during  which  he  was  first  the  .  .  . 
leader  of  the  fight  against  England  and  then 
the  .  .  .  head  of  the  forces  opposing  the  first 
native  Irish  government  during  the  Irish  Civil 
War."  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  seven  to 
ten,”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:16  J1  2  ’66  60w 
“Young  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  general  picture  of  the  times  will  find  this 
book  an  excellent  introduction,  with  a  helpful 
glossary  of  terms  and  a  guide  to  further  read¬ 
ing.” 

Best  Sell  26:59  My  1  ’66  xSOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pSB  My  5 
’66  25 Ow 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:250  My  27  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:323  Je  ’66  150w 
“A  very  interesting  biography.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  first  chapters  on  the  Irish  up¬ 
rising  is  not  sustained  throughout  the  book, 
but  De  Valera  comes  through  as  a  sympathetic 
figure.  The  author  has  painlessiy  and  interest¬ 
ingly  interwoven  a  brief  but  lucid  account  of 
Irish  history  from  a  pro-Irish  point  of  view.” 
Elizabeth  Guiney 

Library  J  91:1721  Mr  15  ’66  IlOw 
“[Mrs.  Steffan]  has  adopted,  from  conviction, 
a  pro-de  Valera  standpoint.  .  .  .  [She]  traces 
rather  too  hurriedly  Dev’s  road  back  from 
temporary  repudiation  by  his  countrymen  to  the 
almost  unassailable  position  held  by  his  party 
for  the  past  34  years.  She  is  more  concerned  to 
explain  and  justify  to  her  readers  Irish  neu¬ 
trality  in  World  War  II.  .  .  .  There  are  errors 
of  fact  and  emphasis  .  .  .  yet  this  warm  and 
often  exciting  biography  will  not  seriously  mis¬ 
lead  young  readers.”  Vivian  Mercier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  27  ’66  310w 


STEFAN,  GREGORY.  In  search  of  sanity;  the 
journal  of  a  schizophrenic;  postscript  by 
Humphrey  Osmond.  257p  $5  TJniv.  bks. 

616.8  Schizophrenia  65-27645 

“A  newspaper  man  who  becomes  ‘schizo¬ 
phrenic’  tells  the  story  of  his  illness  as  it  is 
occurring.  ...  It  is  during  [his  first]  therapy 
that  the  narrator  undergoes  his  ‘nervous 
breakdown.’  Then  follows  a  series  of  doctors 
in  and  out  of  a  mental  hospital.  .  .  .  Even¬ 
tually  he  makes  some  sort  of  recovery  and 
feels  ready  to  accept  everyone’s  efforts  in  his 
behalf  as  well-intended  though  insufficient.” 
(Dibrary  J) 


Christian  Century  83:177  F  9  ’68  20w 
“[The  author’s]  recovery  is  allegedly  hastened 
by  the  use  of  a  vitamin  called  ‘nicotina.mide’ 
taken  in  huge  doses.  .  .  .  The  reviewer  believes 
that  the  drug  was  merely  the  way  by  means  of 
which  (not  as  a  ‘specific’)  a  bridge  was  made 
to  the  patient  and  a  not  too  important  one  at 
that.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
being  a  good  account  of  the  onset,  course,  and 
outcome  of  one  of  the  most  severe  forms  of 
‘mental  illness.’  It  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  problem.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:265  Ja  15  66  200w 


STEGNER.  PAGE.  Escape  into  aesthetics:  the 
art  of  Vladimir  Nabokov.  141p  $4.50  Dial  press 
818  Nabokov,  Vladimir  Vladimirovich 

66-22588 

The  author  “begins  with  some  general  com¬ 
ments  about  Nabokov’s  life  and  art.  then  ap¬ 
plies  these  general  critical  observations  specific¬ 
ally  to  each  of  Nabokov’s  five  novels  in  English. 

.  .  .  demonstrating  that  the  theme  from  which 
his  title  derives — the  escape  from  the  cruel  jokes 
of  reality  into  the  mirror-land  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion — is  central  to  Nabokov’s  fiction.  .  .  .  ITe  an¬ 
alyzes  not  only  the  recurrent  elements  in  the 
novels  (the  parody  of  forms  and  formulas,  the 
satire  of  Freudianism  and  psychoanalysis,  the 
unreality  of  time  and  space,  the  nostalgia  for 
the  past,  the  intertwining  of  fantasy  and  reali¬ 
ty)  but  [Nabokov’s  language  and  imagery  as 
well].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Bibliography  of  Nabokov's  writings. 


“The  title  is  likely  to  mislead:  this,  the  first 
full-length  critical  study  of  Nabokov,  is  highly 
pro.  Indeed.  Mr.  Stegner  regards  the  Russian 
enii.ore  novelist  as  having  achieved  ‘a  mastery 
of  the  English  language  which  perhaps  no 
other  writer  in  this  century  except  Joyce  has 
matched.’  ” 

Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  50w 
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STEGNER,  PAGE — Continued 

“[This  hook]  has  balance,  judgment,  a  degree 
of  caution,  and  considerable  good  sense.  .  .  . 
Stegner  emphasizes  Nabokov’s  brilliance  of  lan¬ 
guage,  his  wit,  and  his  sharpness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  places  him  with  Joyce,  Proust,  and 
Kafka  in  the  category  of  writers  who  defy 
categorization.  This  is  a  book  with  flair,  which 
has  much  to  say  about  an  important  author.” 
L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:3434  J1  ’66  210w 
“Vladimir  Nabokov  has  written  quite  a  lot 
about  Vladimir  Nabokov,  and  now  Page  Steg¬ 
ner  has  written  about  him  too.  It  must  be  said 
that  Mr.  Stegner’ s  approach  is  a  good  deal 
less  sophisticated  than  Nabokov’s.  For  one 
thing,  in  a  slightly  uneasy  way  Mr.  Stegner  of¬ 
fers  to  justify  Nabokov,  to  show  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  not  only  a  brilliant  style  but  also  (though 
he  ‘tries  to  obfuscate  that  emotion  by  means 
of  a  brilliant  style’)  a  deeply  compassionate 
nature.”  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  N  3  ’66  SOOw 
“I  cannot  go  all  the  way  with  Stegner,  but 
I  have  learned  a  good  deal  from  him.  As  the 
first  book  by  a  very  young  critic  and  as  the 
first  book  about  a  singularly  difficult  writer. 
Escape  Into  Aesthetics  is  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:27  Ja  7  ’67  450w 


STEGNER,  WALLACE,  ed.  The  American 
novel:  from  James  Fenimore  Cooper  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner.  236p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

813  American  fiction — History  and  crticism 

65-14125 

“This  is  a  compendium  of  literary  essays, 
each  of  which  deals  with  one  of  19  major 
American  novels.  .  .  .  The  pieces  were  orig¬ 
inally  designed  as  talks  for  Voice  of  America 
listeners.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


Am  Lit  37:518  Ja  ’66  80w 
“The  authors  of  these  pieces  are  generally 
professorial  authorities  on  the  novelists  treated 
— and  hence  lend  a  kind  of  ‘establishment’  air 
to  the  entire  proceeding.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
consistent  point  of  view  or  attitude;  several  of 
the  essays  emphasize  aesthetic  values,  others 
stress  the  biographical  or  cultural  implications 
of  the  works.  Usually  the  insights  are  excel¬ 
lent,  but  the  authors  of  these  pieces  have  made 
their  views  known  elsewhere.  Professor  Stegner 
has  written  a  sound,  balanced  Introductory 
essay.”  Edward  Margolies 

Library  J  90:3046  J1  ’65  190w 


STEHLE,  HANSJAKOB.  The  independent  satel¬ 
lite;  society  and  politics  in  Poland  since  1945 
[English  tr.  by  D.  J.  S.  Thompson],  361p 
$6.95  Praeger 

943.8  Poland — History  65-18075 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


of  a  man  integrated  with  his  environment  and 
proud  of  his  heritage.  Both  biography  and 
photography  collections  should  consider.”  ft.  L. 
Enequist 

Library  J  91:4646  O  1  ’66  140w 


STEIN,  ARNOLD,  ed.  Theodore  Roethke; 
essays  on  the  poetry.  199p  $5  Univ.  of  Wash, 
press 

811  Roethke,  Theodore  65-23914 

A  “collection  of  nine  essays  by  .  .  .  [Stephen 
Spender,  John  Wain,  Roy  Harvey  Pearce,] 
Louis  L.'  Martz,  William  Meredith,  W.  O. 
Snodgrass,  Frederick  J.  Hoffman.  Ralph  J. 
Mills,  Jr.,  and  Denis  Donoghue.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  splendidly  rewarding  book.  .  .  . 
Of  the  ten  essays  in  the  volume  (counting  Mr. 
Stein’s  Introduction,  which  goes  beyond  com¬ 
menting  on  the  essays  that  follow  to  discuss 
lucidly  and  sympathetically  the  poet  and  his 
work) ,  sfeven  seemed  rewarding  to  this  reader 
- — a  very  high  average  of  success  for  a  volume 
of  this  sort.  Most  of  the  writers  of  the  essays 
knew  Roethke'  personally.  .  .  .  The  volume  also 
includes  a  trifling  and  supercilious  piece  by 
Stephen  Spender;  a  doctrinaire  rejection  of  the 
central  meaning  of  Roethke’s  developing  work 
as  invalid  .  .  .  and  of  his  last  volume  as  ‘re¬ 
gressive,’  by  W.  D.  Snodgrass;  and  an  exercise 
in  fashionable  critical  jargon  that  never  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  connecting  with  its  subject,  by  Denis 
Donoghue.  In  these  three  essays  we  learn  much 
about  their  writers,  very  little  about  Roethke. 
Despite  these  pieces  .  .  .  all  future  students  of 
Roethke  will  have  to  use  this  book  ”  H.  H. 
Waggoner 

Am  Lit  38:417  N  ’66  550w 


inis  volume  is  exploratory;  at  the  present 
stage  of  study,  every  critic  must  find  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own  to  cope  with  his  experiences 
of  the  poetry,  for  Roethke  was  an  extremely 
personal  poet  and  a  special  kind  of  nature- 
mystic.  .  .  .  John  Wain  gives  a  journalistic 
kind  of  coverage,  Snodgrass  a  commentary  on 
formal  techniques,  Pearce  an  account  of  char¬ 
acteristic  themes.  The  essay  which  succeeds 
in  clarifying  the  issues  of  Roethke’s  thought 
in  progression  is  F.  J.  Hoffman’s  ‘The  Poetic 
Shape  of  Death.’  _  This  comes  closest  of  all 
to  an  authoritative  academic  analysis.  In 
other  essays,  various  striking  literary  parallels 
and  particular  influences  are  noted.” 

Choice  3:35  Mr  ’66  160w 
“[This]  is  a  most  helpful  book  for  those 
beginning  to  study  Roethke’s  poetry.  Though 
it  follows  so  soon  upon  the  death  of  the  poet, 
it  is  not  a  htirried  or  superficial  gathering 
of  comments.  The  essays  are  carefully  done 
discreet  units,  each  considering  Roethke  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  .  .  .  For  public 
college,  and  high-school  libraries.”  Dorothy 


Library  J  91:112  Ja  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Mills 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  J1  17  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Felix  Stefanile 

Poetry  109:198  D  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:668  My  7  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Fischer-Galati 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:184  My  ’66  450w 
Chcice  2:815  Ja  '66  200w 


STEiCHEN,  EDWARD,  ed.  Sandburg;  photog¬ 
raphers  view  Carl  Sandburg;  ed.  and  with 
an  introd.  by  Edward  Steichen.  112p  $10.75 
Harcourt 

B  or  92  Sandburg,  Carl  65-19070 

The  text  consists  of  “short  quotations  from 
Sandburg’s  poetry,  the  text  of  the  poet’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  Lincoln  given  before  Congress  in  1959, 
and  a  three-page  sketch  of  Sandburg  by  [the 
author].  The  bulk  is  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  37  name  Photographers  (plus 
a  few  [who  are  anonymous]).”  (Library  J) 


“[Admirers  of  the  poet]  will  delight  in  this 
photographic  tribute.  .  .  .  [Shndburg’s  brother- 
in-law]  may  seem  a  little  cloying.” 

Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  40w 
“Fascinating  photographs  they  are.  Many  are 
fine  examples  of  the  photographer’s  art  but 
even  those  of  a  more  candid  nature  picture 
a  man  of  love,  warmth,  and  integrity.  Picture- 
biographies  are  not  always  successful,  but  this 
one  creates  through  photographs  alone  the  life 


ERIC,  jt.  auth.  Diplomats,  scientists, 
and  politicians.  See  Jacobson,  H.  K. 


STEIN,  GEORGE  H.  The  Waffen  SS;  Hitler’s 
elite  guard  at  war,  1939-1945.  330p  il  maps 
$7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
940.54  Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche 
Arbeiter-Partei.  Waffenschutzstaffel.  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Germany  66-11049 

0„Tl}p  author  sees  the  military  branch  of  the 
Sb  as  distinctly  apart  from  the  regular  Ger- 

qrif'n  nuTo ly’  ^et  not  of  the  exact  mold  as  the 
bb.  I  he  zeaJous,  young  party-conscious  Ger¬ 
man  was  attracted,  making  the  Waffen  SS 
the  ra(^?.t  effective  fighting 
“Fs.,of,  the  German  military  machine,  but 
?vso  its  most  fanatical.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  upon 

the  military  evolution  of  the  Waffen  SS _ 

its  purpose,  organization  and  growth— rather 

shh?  w;alda  Oglw1v,1,ack?r0und'  its  relation¬ 
ship.  with  the  Wehrmacht  and  the  use  of 
foreign  personnel  in  the  Waffen  SS  are  ex¬ 
amined.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Stein,  has  written  what  promises  to  become 
the  definitive  work  of  the  Waffen  SIS  .  .  An 
ably  written,  major  contribution  to  recent  his¬ 
tory.  Maps,  photographs,  index;  the  bibliogra- 

further^esllrchh  1UaWe  P°int  6t  ^Partur^for 
Choice  3:844  N  ’66  150w 
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“Based  upon  research  with  captured  Ger¬ 
man  Waffen  SS  documents,  this  is  a  volume 
of  interest  to  major  resource  libraries.”  R.  G. 
Swartz 

Library  J  91:1892  Ap  1  ’66  170w 

“Mr.  Stein  has  set  out  to  disentangle  the 
history  of  the  Waffen  SS  from  a  complicated 
network  that  included  the  Gestapo,  the 
Security  Police  and  the  concentration  camp 
guards.  In  view  of  the  degree  of  success  he 
has  achieved.  I  find  it  strange  that  he  should 
stick  to  his  subtitle,  ‘Hitler’s  Elite  Guard  at 
War,  1939-1945.’  .  .  .  How  can  such  a  name 
apply  to  the  Waffen  SS  of  1945?  Its  38'  field 
divisions  were  then  composed  overwhelmingly 
of  foreigners.  .  .  .  The  same  dichotomy  pur¬ 
sues  Mr.  Stein’s  attempts  to  trace  [its]  cam¬ 
paign  history  .  .  .  [since]  the  Waffen  SS 

fought  nowhere  in  any  formation  larger  than 
an  army  corps.  .  .  .  One  is  awestruck  by  the 
long  litany  of  military  orders  and  reports 
which  are  cited  on  almost  every  page.  .  .  . 
Par  too  many  unit  lists  and  rosters  are  printed 
in  full.  Such  are  the  pitfalls  of  history-writing 
that  is  too  close  to  the  time  of  the  events.” 
Gerald  Reitlinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  20  ’68  SOOw 

"As  Dr.  Stein  deplores,  he  went  to  press 
without  being  able  to  benefit  from  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  Anatomie  des  S.S.  Staates  [Die  S.S. — 
das  Herrschafts — instrument  Befehl  und  Gehor- 
sam,  1965]  by  Hans  Buchheim  which,  although 
concerned  with  the  whole  S.S.,  is  extremely 
instructive  about  the  Waffen  S.S.  itself.  Even 
the  experts  are  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Waffen  S.S.  was  and  how  it  fit¬ 
ted  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy. 
Using  Himmler’s  recently  ‘declassified’  papers, 
Dr.  Stein  is  only  just  able  to  keep  the  reader’s 
head  above  water.  For  mystification  by  way  of 
confusion  was  one  of  Hitler's  favourite  devices 
for  blinding  his  enemies  and  keeping  his  fol¬ 
lowers  divided.” 

TLS  pl015  N  10  ’66  lOOOw 


STEIN,  JESS,  ed.  The  Random  house  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  English  language.  See  The  Ran¬ 
dom  house  dictionary  of  the  English  language 


STEINBERG,  RAFAEL.  Postscript  from  Hiro¬ 
shima.  119p  $3.95  Random  house 

915.2  Hiroshima.  Atomic  bomb — Physiologi¬ 
cal  effect  66-16516 

“Written  and  documented  by  interviews  with 
a  cross-section  of  present-day  Hiroshima  resi¬ 
dents:  .  .  .  [this  book]  describes  a  burgeoning 
new  Hiroshima,  both  physically  and  spiritually 
reborn,  a  city  that  is  proud  to  have  risen 
literally  from  the  ashes  of  the  bomb.  Whether 
that  city  of  neon  lights  and  flashy  automobiles 
• — and  bitter  memories — is  a  better  or  worse 
place  to  live  in  is  left  to  the  reader  to  decide." 
(Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  218:118  Ag  ’66  300w 

Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Stucki 

Library  J  91:3722  Ag  ’66  190w 

“In  telling  the  Hiroshima  story,  Steinberg 
has  achieved  two  very  difficult  feats  of  report¬ 
ing  He  has  handled  a  topic  that  is  emotional 
dynamite  calmly,  dispassionately,  and  fairly, 
without  for  a  moment  underestimating  the 
importance  and  the  significance  of  the  issues. 
And  he  has  preserved  the  fresh,  detached  eye 
of  the  professional  outsider  in  presenting  a  clear 
picture  of  Japanese  reactions  .to  an  event  and 
a  city  that  obviously  move  him  deeply. 

Newsweek  68:98  J1  18  ’66  320w 

“[The  book]  is  not  a  tract  for  or  against  any¬ 
thing,  but  a  straightforward,  journalistic  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  story  that  has  too  often  been  twisted 
and  distorted  to  suit  the  political  or  other  pre- 
indices  of  the  writer.  The  horrendous  wounds, 
both  physical  and  psychic  that  still  torture  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  Hiroshima’s  aging  war 
generation  are  given  their  due.  but  no  more. 
In  general,  a  spirit  of  progressive  optimism 
permeates  the  book..  .  .  .  Rafael  Steinberg  .... 
is  well  qualified  to  interpret  the  Japanese  mind 
both  by  his  experience  as  a  journalist  and  bis 
intimate  personal  contacts  with  many  aspects 
of  Japanese  life.  .  .  .  While  Postscript 

from  Hiroshima  won’t  assuage  ultrasensitive 
American  consciences,  neither  does  it  add  too 
much  to  the  sense  of  guilt.  Horace  Bristol 
Sat  R  49:53  J1  23  ’66  390w 


STEINER,  CHARLOTTE.  Annie’s  ABC  kitten; 
il.  by  Charlotte  Steiner,  unp  $3.25;  lib  bdg 
$3.19  Knopf 

Cats— Stories  65-21558 

“In  this  picture-book  story  of  the  activities 
of  Annie  and  her  kitten,  one  word  from  the 
text  on  each  page  is  underlined  and  repeated 
at  the  top  of  the  page  to  fit  the  appropriate 
letter  of  the  alphabet.”  (Library  J)  “Ages 
four  to  seven.”  (Sat  R) 


“Small  girls  like  Annie  will  love  kitten’s 
cuddly,  curious  ways  and  may  find  themselves 
reading  some  of  the  simple  text  set  in  large 
type.  The  pictures,  fashioned  after  those  in 
a  coloring  book,  are  sharply  outlined,  flat,  and 
uncluttered.  They  appear  to  have  been  colored 
by  a  meticulous  child  who  applied  a  little  of 
every  shade  available  in  her  crayon  box.  The 
appeal  of  this  novelty  is  its  childlike  appear¬ 
ance,  which  could  inspire  little  girls  to  create 
their  own  alphabet  picture  books.”  R.  L.  M. 
Horn  Bk  42:48  P  '66  lOOw 

“The  illustrations  often  do  not  emphasize 
sufficiently  for  the  child  to  identify  the  work 
thus  singled  out,  and  in  two  cases  the  word 
is  implied  but  not  actually  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration..  The  drawings  are  veiy  poor.  The  book 
is  neither  a  true  alphabet  book  nor  an  accept¬ 
able  picture  book.”  Book  Review  Advisory 
Com. 

Library  J  90:5073  N  15  ’65  70w;  91:1080 
P  15  ’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p37  My  8  ’66 
50w 

“Even  a  two -year-old  can  enjoy  the  clear, 
naive  statements  made  by  the  pictures,  and 
there  is  enough  ‘story’  to  carry  them  along. 
Five-year-olds  will  like  to  ‘learn  their  letters.’ 
The  words  that  begin  with  the  letters  are  un¬ 
derlined.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:55  N  13  ’65  40w 


STEINER,  KURT.  Local  government  in  Japan. 
564p  $10  Stanford  univ.  press 
352.0952  Local  government  64-17005 

“The  first  part  of  the  book  provides  back¬ 
ground  on  Japanese  local  government  in  the 
feudal  era;  under  the  prewar  centralized  sys¬ 
tem;  and  as  affected  by  the  Occupation  re¬ 
forms.  .  .  .  The  major  portion  .  .  .  deals  with 
post-1952  local  government.  .  .  .  Successive 
chapters  deal  with  the  constitutional  frame¬ 
work;  prefectural  and  municipal  organization; 
neighborhood  associations;  .  .  .  the  financial 
dependence  of  local  government;  interrelations 
between  levels  of  government;  and  .  .  .  citizen 
participation  in  local  government.”  (Am  Pol 
Sci  R)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“This  book  of  many  ;parts  is  not  a  companion 
but  an  unerring  guide;  it  cannot  be  read  in  ‘one 
sitting,’  but  rather  is  must  be  studied;  it  does 
not  merely  contribute  intelligence  to  a  single 
subject,  but  reveals  the  larger  purpose  of  re¬ 
organizing  an  entire  field.  Indeed.  Steiner  has 
written  a  most  unusual  book  on  Japanese  poli¬ 
tics.  for  he  has  delivered  far  more  than  his 
modest  title  promises.  That  alone  would  qual¬ 
ify  it  as  a  scholarly  event  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  there  is  more,  .  .  .  iSteiner  never 
loses  sight  of  the  larger  problem  silently  in¬ 
forming  his  efforts:  the  arrangement  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  political  power  in  Japan  as  a  total 
process.”  H.  D.  Harootumar. 

Am  Hist  R  71:1412  J1  ’66  700w 
“While  admittedly  stressing  the  legal  aspects 
of  pre-  and  postwar  governmental  relations,  the 
book  rises  far  above  the  formalistic,  descriptive 
level  by  keeping  the  central  problem  of  local 
autonomy  always  in  sight.  Deeply  committed  to 
the  theory  that  local  autonomy  insures  against 
authoritarian  national  government,  Professor 
Steiner  raises  a  series  of  provocative  questions 
with  relevance  far  beyond  his  Japanese  case 
study.  'Local  autonomy  did  not  fail  in  Japan; 
it  was  never  established.’  .  .  .  One  may  quarrel 
with  this  equation  of  decentralization  with 
democracy,  but  Professor  Steiner’s  argument  is 
the  most  complete  and  well-documented  report 
of  this  subject  available.  .  .  .  This  work  shows 
evidence  of  years  of  devoted  research  and  meti¬ 
culous  scholarship.  It  will  long  remain  the 
definitive  work  on  Japanese  local  government, 
and  a  valuable  source  for  all  students  of  com¬ 
parative  local  government.”  D.  H.  Mendel 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1068  D  ’65  llOOw 
“Professor  Steiner  uses  several  approaches 
in  the  study.  Some  chapters,  such  as  those  on 
the  Constitution  and  on  the  organization  and 
function  of  local  government  units,  are  largely 
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STEINER,  KURT — Continued 

legal  in  character,  while  his  examinations  of 
neighborhood  associations  and  of  citizen  parti¬ 
cipation  in  government  are  primarily  sociolog¬ 
ical.  This  important  work  is  recommended  tor 
academic  libraries,  large  public  libraries,  and 
for  municipal  research  collections.”  C.  YV . 
Stucki 

Library  4  90:2148  My  1  '65  160w 
“  ‘There  may  well  be  a  time  [Steiner  ob¬ 
serves]  when  it  becomes  of  advantage  to  re¬ 
place  local  subordination  with  local  coopera¬ 
tion.’  But  though  his  own  predilections  incline 
him  this  way,  and  though  he  applauds  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Occupation  authorities  to  strength¬ 
en  the  localities,  the  data  he  arrays  cast  a 
cloud  on  the  optimistic  answer  to  his  question 
about  the  relationships  of  local  autonomy  to 
democracy.  The  implicit  challenge  to  the  usual 
assumptions  about  the  benefits  of  local  auton¬ 
omy  is  disturbing  and  important.  ...  A  book 
that  is  both  a  valuable  reference  work  about 
the  local  government  system  of  a  single  coun¬ 
try  and  a  stimulus  to  speculation  and  discus¬ 
sion  must  be  counted  a  significant  contribution 
to  its  own  and  related  disciplines.”  Herbert 
Kaufman 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:322  Je  ‘66  800w 


STEINHARDT,  JACINiO,  ed.  Science  and  the 
modern  world;  one  of  a  series  of  lectures 
presented  at  Georgetown  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  on  the  occasion  of  its  175th 
anniversary,  October  1963  to  May  1964.  225p  il 
$7.50  Plenum  press 

500  Science  66-19930 

Contents:  New  developments  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  universe,  by  G.  C.  McVittie; 
Biological  evolution  and  human  equality,  by 
Theodosius  Dobzhansky;  Limits  of  scientific  en¬ 
quiry,  by  Ernan  McMullin;  The  socialization 
of  science,  by  James  McCormack;  Practical 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  by  A.  E.  Ruark;  Popula¬ 
tion  trends  and  population  control,  by  A.  J. 
Coale;  The  impact  of  new  materials  and  new 
instrumentation  on  our  foreseeable  technology, 
by  E.  R.  Piore;  Design  for  a  brain,  by  P.  M. 
Morse;  The  revolution  in  biology  and  medicine, 
by  Bentley  Glass;  Is  there  life  on  other  worlds, 
by  C.  C.  Kiess.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  p3  Ag  7  '66  500w 
“These  10  papers  have  as  their  common 
theme  the  impact  of  scientific  and  technical 
advances  on  contemporary  society.  It  was  tire 
intention  of  the  university  to  present  mainly 
to  a  lay  audience  a  cross-section  of  recent 
advances  in  science  and  technology,  that  were 
considered  to  have  the  most  striking  impact  on 
man’s  view  of  this  world,  and  show  how  these 
advances  would  change  man’s  environment. 
The  10  authors  are  all  acknowledged  authorities 
in  their  respective  fields.  .  .  .  Since  the  material 
is  varied  and  still  timely,  the  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  larger  public  and  academic  librar¬ 
ies.”  Walter  Wolff 

Library  J  91:5413  N  1  '66  170w 


STE1NMANN,  JEAN.  Pascal;  tr.  by  Martin 
Turnell.  304p  pi  $6.50  Harcourt 
B  or  92  Pascal.  Blaise  65-21036 

This  is  a  biography  and  critical  study,  the 
translation  of  which  is  based  on  the  revised  and 
augmented  1962  edition  of  the  author’s  Pascal, 
first  published  in  1954.  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:67  My  15  ’66  550w 
“[This!  book  is  characterized  by  a  personal 
generosity  of  spirit  marred  by  some  pre- 
Vatican  Council'  ecclesiastical  defensiveness. 
Steinmann  favored  a  flamboyant,  exclamation- 
point-filled  style.  ...  A  new,  analytic  genera¬ 
tion  will  find  much  that  is  offensive  in  the 
already  dated  manner.  .  .  .  He  was  always  a 
bit  too  ready  to  claim  that  he  knew  what 
Pascal  ‘would  have’  thought  or  done.  He 
makes  nonsensically  extravagant  claims:  ‘There 
is  nothing  archaic  about  Pascal.  Alone  in  his 
century  he  drew  up  the  inventory  of  the  eternal 
problems.’  .  .  .  There  is  something  archaic 
about  Steinmann,  but  even  his  faults  draw  one 
to  Pascal  and  ensure  that  those  who  have  been 
drawn  will  not  too  easily  be  able  to  fit  Pascal 
into  the  post-modern  mold  and  mood.”  M  E. 
Marty 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  17  ’66  600w 


“Drawing  on  many  years  of  admiring  study 
of  Pascal,  the  Abbd  Jean  Steinmann  covers 
all  sides  of  the  man  adequately,  though  most 
of  the  text  very  properly  deals  with  Pascal  as 
a  religious  thinker.  Drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  primary  source  material,  the  generally 
ponderous  narrative  is  lightened  frequently  by 
the  Abbe’s  potshots  at  the  views  of  other 
Pascal  specialists.  For  theological  libraries, 
and  larger  general  collections.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 
Library  J  91:2481  My  15  ’66  lOOw 
New  Yorker  42:143  My  28  '66  60w 
“[This  .book]  has  lost  little  of  [its]  spirit  in 
translation,  though  Mr.  Turnell'  has  done  author 
and  reader  a  service  by  omitting  the  long  po¬ 
lemical  section  and  some  of  the  more  can¬ 
tankerous  footnotes.  Jean  Steinmann’ s  some¬ 
what  emotional  approach  to  biography  may  not 
be  to  everyone’s  taste,  but  he  was  at  least  a 
genuine  scholar  and  enthusiast  on  whom  Pascal 
made  a  deep  impression.” 

TLS  pll9  F  17  ’66  120w 


STeNUST,  ROBERT.  The  deepest  days;  tr.  by 
Morris  Kemp.  222p  il  $5.95  Coward-McCann 
551.4  Ocean.  Diving  vehicles.  Skin  diving 

66-10428 

“The  chief  diver  for  Ed  Link,  millionaire  in¬ 
ventor  and  oceanography-archeology  enthusi¬ 
ast,  tells  of  life  on  the  extensively  equipped 
‘Sea  Diver’  as  she  roams  the  undersea  deeps 
and  of  the  crew’s  experiments  in  living  for 
long  periods  of  time  underwater  at  great 
depths.  The  chief  experiment  recounted  here 
is  that  of  the  author  and  Jon  Lindbergh  (son 
of  Charles  and  Anne)  who  lived  and  worked 
on  the  continental  shelf  for  more  than  two 
days,  thus  opening  the  possibility  of  ‘working’ 
the  food  and  industrial  resources  of  the  ocean. 
With  description  and  diagrams,  the  author 
explains  the  technical  aspects  of  the  feat  and 
[gives]  .  .  .  information  on  the  history  of  deep 
sea  diving  and  oceanographic  research.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


“The  author  explains  clearly  the  advantages 
of  living  under  the  water,  of  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  and  the  safeguards  that  must  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Many  interesting  and  technical  details 
of  diving  procedures  are  explained.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  [the  dive  described  herein]  and  of 
Link’s  MAN-IN-SEA  project  have  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  era  in  oceanography.  This  is 
a  readable  and  instructive  book,  recommended 
for  all.”  F  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:103  Je  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  91:1236  Mr  1  ’66  250w 
“A  detailed  chronological  chart  of  the  record 
deep-sea  dives  from  1914-1964  is  included. 
Valuable  as  reference  source  and  for  adven¬ 
ture  reading.” 

Library  J  91:2239  Ap  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 


STEPANCHEV,  STEPHEN.  American  poetry 
since  1945;  a  critical  survey.  216p  $4.95  Harper 
811  American  poetry — History  and  criticism 

65-20440 

Beginning  “with  a  brief  account  of  the  .  .  . 
modes  of  pre- World  War  II  poetry,  centered 
on  symbolism,  surrealism,  and  allied  move¬ 
ments,  the  author  then  analyzes  the  works 
of  .  .  .  Robert  Lowell,  Randall  Jarrell,  Karl 
Shapiro.  Richard  Wilbur  among  others  whom 
he  regards  as  neo-romantics.  .  .  .  Next  dis¬ 
cussed  are  the  younger  poets,  .  .  .  the  advocates 
ot  ’protective  verse’ — Charles  Olson,  Robert 
Duncan,  Robert  Creeley,  and  Denise  Levertov, 
.  .  .  the  ‘beat’  poets — [and  finally]  the  ‘sub¬ 
jective  image’  movement  of  Robert  Kelly, 
James  Wright,  and  Robert  Bly.  .  .  .  The  book 
concludes  with  a  survey  of  the  youngest  poets 
now.  writing.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography 
of  titles  by  the  poets.  Index. 


.After  presenting  a  few  sketchy  pages  on 
Lines  of  Development,’  Mr.  Stepanchev  turns 
to  a  clearly  written  but  elementary  discussion 
of  the  works  of  [post-World  War  II  poets].” 
Am  Lit  37:523  Ja  ’66  llOw 
Choice  3:652  O  '66  190w 
“Though  one  occasionally  may  note  a  missing 
name,  virtually  every  poet  achieving  promi¬ 
nence  since  1945  is  considered  and  categorized 
ior  the  reader  curious  about  contemporary 
letters.  Written  with  verve,  insight,  and  a 
merciful  clarity,  this  excellent  volume  should 
be  in  high  school,  col  ege,  and  any  but  the 
smallest  public  library.”  J.  R  Willingham 
Library  J  90:3292  Ag  ’65  160w  [TA] 
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Stepanchev’s  historical  method  is  at  its  best 
m  his  treatment  of  Jarrell:  here  is  both  con¬ 
cern  and  ease — unlike  the  random  journalistic 
urgency  of  other  chapters  in  the  book — and  a 
basic  critical  sympathy  for  work  that,  survey 
or  no  survey,  is  to  be  validly  discussed.  The 
essay  on  Shapiro,  though  of  the  same  length, 
fails :  an  extremely  active  career  is  reduced  to 
a  series  of  telescoped  comments,  never  very  far 
from  mere  chronological  newsiness.  Most  of 
the  other  essays  fall  somewhere  in  between 
these  two  judgments.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  whiz¬ 
zing,  fact-flashing  references  are  dated,  such  as 
Projective  Verse;  young  poets  stopped  talking 
about  that  ten  years  ago.  .  .  .  Incidentally, 
Roethke  is  not  mentioned  in  this  survey.”  Felix 
Stefanile 

Poetry  109:198  D  ’66  250w 


STEPHAN,  LESLIE.  A  dam  for  Nothing.  245p 
$4.50  Viking 

65-11936 

“When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Calabash,  two 
American  missionaries,  are  assigned  to  a  Middle 
Eastern  country,  they  stumble  upon  the  little 
village  of  Nothing,  whose  inhabitants  are  gradu¬ 
ally  starving  from  annual  droughts.  Cutting 
through  layers  of  superstition  and  village  pro¬ 
tocol,  Mr.  Calabash  finally  persuades  the  people 
of  Nothing  to  allow  him  to  help  them  build  a 
crude  dam.  Despite  their  aversion  to  hard  work 
and  a  local  Communist’s  attempts  to  sabotage 
the  project,  the  feat  is  accomplished.  But.  were 
the  Calabash’s  good  works  in  vain?”  (Library 
J) 


“This  novel  beats  the  reader  over  the  head 
with  all  the  expected  trappings  of  a  work  about 
the  foreign  service,  but  at  least  the  bumbling 
Calabashes  come  off  as  a  generous  and  sincere 
couple.  .  .  Leslie  Stephan’s  work  is  a  spoof: 

sometimes  it’s  fun.  but  sometimes  the  expected 
can  be  awfully  dull.  The  prose  plods  along; 
there  is  no  greater  self-awareness  evident  .in  any 
of  the  characters  when  tne  conclusion  is 
reached.  But  then,  this  is  a  novel  about  Noth¬ 
ing.  MW  "seM1 26:134  J1  1  ’66  170w 
Harper  232:102  Je  ’66  170w 
“With  humor  and  gentle  satire,  the  author 
makes  a  deft  presentation  of  a  topic  that  is 
becoming  of  increasing  concern — the  effective¬ 
ness  of  foreign  aid.  This  is  not  another  Ugly 
American  for  the  reader  is  allowed  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  This  is  a  respectable  first 
novel,  but  unfortunately.  Miss  Stephan’s  writ¬ 
ing  ability  doesn’t  stand  out  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  theme — which  is  not  a  widely 
popular  one.  Large  fiction  collections  will 
•want;  smaller  ones  may  pass.  Louise  Giles 
Library  J  91:2525  My  15  66  lOOw 
“The  Calabashes,  as  Miss  Stephan  sees  them, 
are  the  kind  of  Americans  who  rolled  back  the 
frontier.  .  .  .  They  try  to  pull  Nothing  up  by 
its  medieval  bootstraps  into  the  19th  century. 
It  is  a  formidable  task  which  Miss  Stephan, 
who  writes  like  an  angel,  makes  into  a  funny 
and  touching  experience.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  My  29  ’66  90w 


STEPHENS,  PETER  JOHN.  The  story  of  Are 
fighting:  foreword  Donald  M.  O’Brien:  il. 
by  Enid  Furlonger.  125p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.i9 
Harvey  house 

614.84  Fire  extinction — Juvenile  literature 

66-14175 


The  author  traces  “the  history  of  fires  and 
fire  fighting  from  the  days  of  the  bucket  brigade 
to  the  latest  and  newest  of  fire  apparatus  and 
methods:  and  of  the  development  of  fire  engines, 
from  the  earliest  hand-drawn  machines  to  the 
most  modern  pumper,  hose  cart,  and  hook  and 
ladder  apparatus.  Space  is  also  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  fireman  .  .  .  [and  to]  the  great 
conflagrations  that  have  devastated  cities  .  .  . 
the  ‘Great  Fire  of  London.’  the  famous  Chicago 
Fire  of  1871.  and  the  four-day  holocaust  in 
S'an  Francisco  in  1906.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“Most  interesting  historical  material  .  .  .  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  rather  jumbled  way  that  may  con¬ 
fuse  children.  The  book  contains  a  mixture  of 
action  pictures,  diagrams,  copies  of  models  as 
well  as  photographs.  Because  it  has  brought 
together  so  much  useful  material,  larger  li¬ 
braries  may  wish  to  purchase  it  to  fill  a  need, 
and  schools  may  find  it  useful  for  the  American 
history  units.”  M.  M.  Murray 
ms  Lory  u_jbrary  J  91:5240  O  15  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  ’66  llOw 


STEPHENS,  ROBERT.  Cyprus:  a  place  of 

arms,  power  politics  and  ethnic  conflict 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  232p  maps  $6 
Praeger 

956.45  Cyprus — History.  Cyprus — Politics  and 
government  66-12987 

The  author  surveys  “Middle  Eastern  politics 
from  the  very  earliest  days  up  to  the  events 
of  last  year  .  .  .  [and  describes]  the  three 
important  strands  of  recent  events — the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Hellenistic  idea,  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  Turkish  nationalism,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  British  influence  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  ‘The  approach  is  scholarly,  the  treatment  ob¬ 
jective,  and,  in  any  book  dealing  with  Cyprus, 
these  are  virtues  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  essentially  workmanlike,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  Mr  Stephens  hits  a  bull’s  eye  with  a  tell¬ 
ing  phrase.  ‘Greeks  tend  to  think  of  Turks  as 
bullies  and  Turks  tend  to  think  of  Greeks  as 
cheats.’  In  these  17  words  he  epitomises  the 
very  essence  of  the  Cyprus  problem;  it  is  a  pity 
that  this  theme  is  not  developed  further.  The 
weakness  of  the  book  is  the  author’s  lack  of 
firsthand  experience  of  the  island  during  the 
past  turbulent  decade.  But  if  he  fails  to  con¬ 
vey  what  the  island  was  (and  is)  really  like, 
he  has  put  the  Cyprus  auestion  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  context  of  history.” 

Economist  221:270  O  15  ’66  200w 
“Robert  Stephens,  of  the  British  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Observer,  has  produced  an  ad¬ 
mirable  background  interpretation  of  the  Cyprus 
situation.  .  .  .  With  the  problems  of  na¬ 

tionalism  and  minority  rights  still  an  important 
issue  in  many  parts  of  the  world  this  case- 
study,  placed  in  historical  perspective,  i3  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  politi¬ 
cal  science.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:3449  J1  ’66  170w 
“[The  author]  gives  a  connected  account 
of  [current  problems],  .  .  .  but  the  merit  of 
his  book  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  placed 
this  latest  phase  in  the  context  of  Cypriot 
history.  .  .  .  As  an  historian,  and  as  a 
sociologist,  Mr.  Stephens  shows  himself  in  the 
first  class.  There  is  no  more  valuable 
monograph  available  on  the  Cyprus  problem:  it 
cannot  be  faulted  on  the  score  either  of 
accuracy  or  impartiality.  .  .  .  But  it  must 
be  said  that  his  sense  of  realism  deserts  him 
in  his  final  chapter.  He  appears  to  think  that 
nationalism  has  had  its  day  and  that  Cyprus 
could  be  put  under  an  international  regime.  .  .  . 
If  Mr.  Stephens  looks  back  on  his  admirably 
argued  historical  chapters,  and  reconsiders  his 
arguments,  he,  is  likely  to  conclude  that 
[Cyprus]  will  share  the  same  destiny  [as 
Crete,  namely  union  with  Greece].” 

TLS  p587  J1  7  ’66  1400w 


STEPP,  ANN.  Setting  up  a  science  project;  il. 
by  Polly  Bolian.  56p  $3.50  Prentice- Hall 
507  Sciencei — Experiments — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-13509 

A  guide  "to  what  a  science  project  is  and  is 
not.  Statements  are  made  defining  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  such  projects.  Advice  is  given 
on  the  selection  of  a  topic,  the  development  of 
plans  for  time  scheduling,  costs  and  methods 
of  presentation.  There  is  a  checklist  for  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  finished  project.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex.  “Ages  eight  to  twelve.’’  (Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor) 


“[This]  is  a  handbook  for  small-fry  bent  on 
competing  in  science  fairs.  ...  It  is  succinct 
and  well  done,  only  50  pages  long  and  filled 
with  illustrations.  It  guides  would-be  scientists 
without  wearing  them  out  with  directions.” 
J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  ’66 
190w 


“A  straightforward  guide  for  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  parents.  .  .  .  The  usefulness  of  this 
hook  would  have  been  enhanced  had  the  au¬ 
thors  included  a  more,  extensive  list  of  worth¬ 
while  science  projects  for  young  people  to  con¬ 
sider.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:5240  O  15  ’66  80w 


STERLING,  DOROTHY.  Fall  is  here!  il.  hy 
Winifred  Lubell;  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus.  of 
natural  history.  96p  $3.25  Natural  hist,  press 
574  Autumn — Juveiiile  literature.  Nature 
study — Juvenile  literature  66-10395 

“Just  how  plants,  animals,  fish,  and  insects 
prepare  [for  fall]  is  explained.  .  .  .  The  last 
chapter  tells  readers  what  they  can  do  in  the 
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STERLING,  DOROTH Y—  Continued 
fall — keep  a  diary,  look  for  seeds,  watch  for 
migrating  birds,  collect  insect  homes  and  eg S 
cases.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index. 
“Ages  eight  to  eleven.”  (America) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:556  N  5  ’66  40w 
“The  style  is  refreshing  and  unusually  com¬ 
municative.”  Sally  Carrighar 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

50w 


pBll  N  3  '66 


“The  writing  is  informal  and  chatty;  the  in¬ 
formation  is  accurate  but  presented  in  a  rath¬ 
er  rambling  fashion.  .  .  .  Younger  children  may 
be  interested  in  the  illustrations.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  49:61  O  22  '66  50w 


STERN,  CATHERINE.  Children  discover  read¬ 
ing;  an  introduction  to  structural  reading, 
by  Catherine  Stern  &  Toni  S.  Gould.  226p 
il  col  il  $6.95;  pa  $4.95  Random  house 
372.4  Reading  65-11864 

The  authors  “describe  the  method  that  they 
and  their  associates  have  evolved  over  many 
years  of  teaching  children  to  read  .  .  .  [which] 
is  being  used  .  .  .  with  very  young  children, 
average  and  culturally  deprived  first  graders, 
and  older  children  with  reading  problems.  The 
basic  tenet  of  this  method,  known  as  Structural 
Reading,  is  that  every  step  in  the  process,  of 
learning  to  read  be  intelligible  to  the  child, 
so  that  thinking  and  reasoning  will  be  developed 
from  the  start.  Structural  Reading  provides 
children  with  tools  that  enable  them  to  develop 
simultaneously  the  abilities  to  read,  write,  and 
spell.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  dull  book,  because  it  presents 
only  the  Sterns’  conclusion.  We  learn  nothing 
of  any  instructive  failures  on  the  way,  and 
the  unvarying  success  of  the  children  grows 
monotonous.  The  pedagogic  device  they  have 
adopted  to  explain  their  practice  to  adults  is 
a  'D’Rilly  alphabet’  of  made-up  symbols,  which 
simulates  for  the  literate  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  child  meeting  for  the  first  time  an 
equally  meaningless  English  alphabet.  This  is 
cute  enough  and  probably  effective  enough, 
but  it  suffers  from  a  classroom  teacher’s  in¬ 
ability  to  see  in  print  .  .  .  the  moment  when 
her  audience  has  got  the  point  and  further 
immediate  repetition  is  perilous.  The  Sterns 
also  allow  to  pass  without  discussion  or  illus¬ 
tration,  let  alone  proof,  some  rather  startling 
assertions.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 

basically  convincing,  and  its  clean  common- 
sense  prose  makes  it  accessible  to  parents  as 
well  as  to  many  of  our  genetically  disad¬ 
vantaged  caste  of  school  administrators.”  Mar- 
tin  JVT&yGF 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  23  ’66  1400w 
“[This]  work  is  written  in  a  convincing 
and  an  illuminating  manner.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  book  went  to  press  prior  to  the 
authors’  having  gathered  sufficient  objective 
evidence  as  to  the  advantage  of  their  approach 
above  and  beyond  the  sight-word  and/or 
phonics  approach  to  teaching  reading.  Despite 
the  lack  of  controlled  research  data,  the  book 
deserves  a  large  audience.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  Stern  and  Gould  have  presented 
their  case  thoughtfully.  The  reader  would  be 
anyone  (undergraduate  or  graduate)  who  is 
interested  in  methods  of  teaching  reading.  The 
bibliography  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  is 
limited  but  adequate  for  purposes  of  the  book.” 

Choice  2:806  Ja  ’66  170w 

Sat  R  48:95  O  16  ’65  40w 


STERN,  GUSTAF.  Meaning  and  change 
of  meaning;  with  special  reference  to  the 
English  language,  reprint  456p  $6.75  Ind. 

univ.  press 

412  Semantics.  English  language  64-12351 
“This  volume  [first  published  in  1931]  pre¬ 
sents  a  .  .  .  semantic  theory  using  as  its 
basis  a  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
word  meanings.  .  .  .  Covered  are  language 
and  its  function,  the  definition  and  analysis 
of  verbal  meaning,  the  production  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  speech,  the  general  causes  and 
conditions  of  sense-changes,  and  transfer,  ex¬ 
changes,  and  adequation  of  meaning.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  words. 


Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  89:3314  S  15  ’64  150w 


“Stern’s  primary  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
theory  and  classification  for  the  various  types 
of  sense-  (i.e.  meaning)  change.  He  is  aware 
that  any  such  undertaking  must  be  supported 
on  a  rather  clear  notion  of  what  meaning  is. 
His  treatment  thus  falls  into  two  parts:  Mean¬ 
ing  and  Change  of  Meaning.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  definition  of  meaning  .  .  .  comprises 
reference  to  the  word,  the  referent,  and  the 
user.  Analogy  and  shortening  thus  turn  out 
to  be  sense-changes  involving  primarily  the 
verbal  relation;  substitution,  nomination  and 
transfer  involve  primarily  the  referential  re¬ 
lation;  and  permutation  and  adequation  the 
subjective  relation.  .  .  .  The  trouble  is  that 
among  the  various  instances  of  sense-change 
some  do  not  lend  themselves  to  classification 
on  this  basis  and  some  seem  to  illustrate  more 
than  one  of  the  types.”  S.  R.  Devin 

Mod  Lang  J  50:119  F  ’66  1250w 


STERN,  PHILIP  M.  The  shame  of  a  nation 
[by]  Philip  M.  Stern  Land]  George  de  Vin¬ 
cent;  foreword  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
182p  $5  Obolensky 

330.973  U.S.- — Economic  conditions.  Poverty 

65-20805 

In  this  photographic  essay  on  modem 
American  poverty,  the  author  and  photographer 
present  “some  of  America’s  neglected  citizens 
.  .  .  [and  show]  something  of  their  lives,  their 
environments,  their  problems,  their  needs,  and 
the  lot  accorded  them  by  this  affluent  society.” 
(Foreword]  Bibliographical  references. 


“An  informative,  sensitive,  moving  and 
motivating  investigative  account  of  con¬ 
temporary  poverty.  .  .  .  Philip  Stern  follows 
the  myths  of  poverty  to  their  conclusions,  de¬ 
flating  arguments  like  that  of  the  smug 
lawyer  who  argues  that  ‘after  all,  a  man's 
not  really  unemployed  unless  he  wants  to  work 
and  can't  find  a  job.’  Equally  as  powerful  is 
his  description  of  the  routine  midnight  visit 
of  welfare  cops  to  a  welfare  client’s  home. 
.  .  .  Those  who  can’t  understand  the  depth  of 
the  poor’s  hatred  of  the  traditional  ‘servants 
of  the  poor’  should  put  themselves  in  the 
shoes  of  the  watching'  children.  Stern  has 
caught,  too,  the  significance  of  the  hidden 
clause  in  the  poverty  legislation  which  gives 
to  the  poor  the  power  to  make  and  act  on 
their  own  decisions.”  W.  F.  Haddad 
Book  Week  p2  F  13  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  82:1291  O  20  ’65  30w 


STERN,  RICHARD,  comp.  Honey  and  wax; 
pleasures  an d~  powers  of  narrative;  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  assembled  by  Richard  Stem;  il.  by  Joan 
Fitzgerald.  444p  $7.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
808.8  Diterature — Collections  66-13889 

“This  anthology  of  .  .  .  stories  or  narratives 
by  .  .  .  authors  such  as  Chekhov,  Gardner, 
Joyce,  Pound,  Kipling,  Dawrence,  O’Connor 
and  others  was  collected  to  illustrate  the 
unique  contribution  narration  makes  to  the  art 
of  expression.”  (Dibrary  J) 


■  This  anthology  meets  no  real  need,  but  per¬ 
haps  that  is.  why  it  is  such  a  delight,  crammed 
as  it  is  with  narrative  by  Kierkegaard  and 
Pound,  Yeats  and  Bellow — authors  known  for 
their  narrative  skill. — and  others  whose  presence 
here  occasions  surprise.  And  pleasure.” 

Christian  Century  83:1082  S  7  ’66  50w 
“Compiler  Stem  chose  a  wide  variety  of  au¬ 
thors  who  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
to  show  that  narration  achieves  its  end  by  ac¬ 
cumulating  and  sorting  the  special  and  partic¬ 
ular  events  of  life  to  deliberately  strip  reality 
ol  illusion.  By  manipulating  the  familiar  in  life 
the  narrator  thereby  makes  reality  more  vivid. 
Recommended  for  all  literature  collections.”  J. 
M.  Christ 

Library  J  91:4956  O  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:1336  D  27  ’66  200w 


me  cuuLeiiLs  are  aamiraoiy  varied,  ranging 
from  Damlo  Dolci  to  Dos  Passos,  from  Schu¬ 
bert  (Der  Doppelglanger)  to  Baroja,  from  let¬ 
ters  and  autobiography  to  straight  short  stories. 
But  amid  all  the  changes,  the  reader  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  aware  of  the  preservation  of  any 
lost  masterpieces, .  for  the  best  ‘assembled’  is 
r?a  y  available  in  any  public  library  worthy 
of  the  title.  .  .  [Moreover]  one  scans  the 

list  of  authors  for  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
art  and  there  are  some  -serious  omissions  hard 
I?  „nXplai1?'  Nop©  of  the  Do-stoevsky-Conrad- 
Faulkner  branch  is  there.” 

1  LS  pl021  N  10  *66  500w 
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STERN,  THEODORE.  The  Klamath  tribe;  a 
people  and  their  reservation.  356p  il  maps  $6.95 
Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

970.3  Modoc  Indians.  Klamath  Indian  Re¬ 
servation.  Indians  of  North  America — Gov¬ 
ernment  relations  •  65-23911 

This  “is  an  ethnohistorical  account  of  the 
Klamath  and  their  reservation  from  the  period 
of  exploration  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden  in  1826  to 
the  termination  law  of  1954  and  its  consequences 
in  the  1960’s.  .  .  .  [The  author]  documents  the 
adjustments  made  by  the  Klamath  during  the 
century  following  the  establishment  of  the 
Reservation  for  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and 
Northern  Paiute  (Yahuskin  Snake)  Indians  as 
a  result  of  the  treaty  of  1864.  The  first  years 
of  U.  S.  Indian  Agency  administration  [are] 
analyzed  and  described  to  reveal  changes  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  major  cultural  segments  of 
Klamath  life.  .  .  .  Stern  then  evaluates  the 
subsequent  periods  in  a  way  that  depicts  the 
U.S.  Government  agents  carrying  out  congres¬ 
sional  directions  for  guided  culture  change.” 
(Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Only  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  abori¬ 
ginal  culture  to  provide  a  background  for  a  study 
of  change.  This  authoritative  ethnohistorical 
work  will  be  invaluable,  in  itself  and  as  a 
reference  source,  for  all  those  concerned  with 
the  history  of  Indians  and  whites  in  Oregon 
and  the  Far  West.  .  .  .  Written  without 

noticeable  bias,  in  a  pleasant  style,  the  volume 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  collegiate 
reader  1  * 

Choice  3:725  O  ’66  150w 
J  Am  Hist  53:413  S  ’66  20w 

“[This]  in  an  excellent  example  of  a  valuable 
new  type  of  anthropological  writing.  .  .  .  Strong 
and  competitive  Indian  leaders  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  the  course  of  Klamath  acculturation  and 
seem  to  have  persisted  as  a  native  culture 
pattern,  notwithstanding  great  pressures  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  idea  of  equality  for  all  and  rotation 
of  leadership  as  a  higher  concept  of  democratic 
government.  Members  of  the  Klamath  Reserva¬ 
tion  chose  termination.  Many  Klamath  and 
many  non-Indian  friends  and  observers  of 
Klamath  life  are  uncertain  of  the  wisdom  of 
termination  and  have  grave  doubts  that  the 
Klamath  made  the  wisest  decision.  With  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  economic  detail  provided 
by  Stern,  the  reason  for  the  dilemma  of  the 
Klamath  themselves  is  clear.”  O.  C.  Stewart 
Science  152:928  My  13  ’66  480w 


STEVENS,  EDOUARD.  From  the  housetops:  a 
pastor  speaks  to  adults;  tr.  by  Mary  Ilford; 
introd.  by  Gerard  S.  Sloyan.  197p  $4.95  Holt 

242.3  Church  year  65-22446 

“Here  is  a  book  that  did  not  start  out  to 
be  one  at  all:  it  was  a  series  of  bulletins  given 
by  the  author  to  his  flock  in  a  small  village 
in  Belgium.  .  .  .  [Arranged  according  to  the 
liturgical  year],  there  are  chapters  on  such 
subjects  as  the  sacraments,  God,  and  ‘our 
friends,  the  Atheists.’  ”  (America)  Published 
in  French  under  the  title  Pastorale  d’un  curd 
da  campagne. 


“Here  is  a  book  full  of  dynamic  action, 
certainly  and  pertinently  not  meant  for  the 
sluggard  and  the  faint  of  heart.  The  author 
writes  with  virility  and  sureness  and  leaves 
one  with  the  solid  determination  to  be  a 
Christian — in  the  vital  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  . 
The  book’s  escalading  is  perfect,  as  it  moves 
majestically  through  the  liturgical  year — al¬ 
though  not  every  Sunday  is  covered.  There 
is  scarcely  an  unquotable  page.  .  .  .  The 

translation  by  Mary  Ilford  is  smooth  and  even, 
and  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  presented 
with  this  appealing  book.”  M.  E.  Reedy 
America  114:149  Ja.  22  '66  270w 

Reviewed  by  William  Birmingham 

Commonweal  83:617  F  25  '66  240w 

“The  idiom  is  contemporary,  the  spirit 
pastoral,  the  tone  typically  French  in  its  Ironic 
intensity.  Catholics  grown  a  little  stale  with 
too  many  years’  exposure  to  the  same  texts 
should  find  this  collection  stimulating.  Parish 
libraries  and  large  public  libraries  will  wish 
to  acquire  M.  l’abbd  Stevens.”  G.  M.  Casey 
Library  J  90:4985  N  15  ’65  120w 


STEVENS,  HOLLY,  ed.  Letters  of  Wallace 
Stevens.  See  Stevens,  W. 


STEVENS,  LEONARD  A.  The  ill’-spoken  word; 
the  decline  of  speech  in  America;  introd.  by 
Ralph  G.  Nichols.  231p  $5.95  McGraw 

808.51  Speech.  Public  speaking  65-28828 
This  “book  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
spoken  word.  .  .  .  [It]  is  not  a  public-speaking 
text;  rather,  it  is  a  book  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  speech  in  many  fields  of  life. 
Throughout  the  work  are  found  many  examples 
not  of  speeches,  but  of  the  effects  of  speeches 
and  speaking  in  political  situations.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


“The  book  is  well'  written  and  in  spots  lively 
with  pertinent  anecdotes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author  has  seriously  considered  the 
whole  impact  and  implication  of  ‘the  ill-spoken 
word.’  He  writes  convincingly  and  persuasively. 
His  co-author  of  the  book  ‘Are  You  Listening?’ 
[BHD  1958] .  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Rhetoric  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  written  the  introduction.  He 
suggests  that  this  is  a  useful  book  for  everyone: 
speech  and  English  teacher,  man  in  business 
and  industry  as  well.  I  also  recommend  it;  it 
paints  our  problems  well;  it  suggests  practical 
solutions.”  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  26:49  My  1  '66  430w 
“Speech  and  English  teachers  must  read  this 
book;  everyone  else  should.  .  .  .  No  other  con¬ 
temporary  book  attempts  to  analyze  the  spoken 
word  as  an  inherent  way  of  life  in  our  society 
and  provide  a  solution  to  such  a  critical  prob¬ 
lem.  .  .  .  Stevens  vividly  illustrates  and  asserts 
that  we  speak  and  listen  more  than  we  read 
and  write;  that  there  are  major  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  spoken  and  written  word;  and  that 
our  system  of  education  has  not  faced  this 
reality.  He  exposes  the  sham  and  gimmickry  of 
instant  speech  education  and  advocates  train¬ 
ing  in  the  skills  of  substantive  discourse,  which 
is  a  classical  orientation  and  has  been  the  basis 
of  most  speech  education  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  since  the  inception  of  the  Speech 
Association  of  America  in  1914.” 

Choice  3:673  O  ’66  160w 
“Interesting  to  many  readers  will  be  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  techniques  used  by  persuasive 
speakers  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini  as  wel’l  as 
mentions  of  techniques  used  by  la-wyers  and 
advertisers.”  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  91:1895  Ap  1  ’66  120w 


STEVENS,  WALLACE.  Letters  of  Wallace 
Stevens:  sel.  and  ed.  by  Holly  Stevens.  890p 
pl  $17.50  Knopf 

B  or  92  66-19401 

“A  collection  of  some  eight  hundred  letters 
that  Wallace  S'tevens  wrote  over  a  period  of 
sixty  years  (from  1895  to  his  death  in  1955). 
.  .  .  [The  editor]  has  filled  in  small  gaps  in 
the  correspondence  with  letters  to  Stevens 
from  his  father  and  with  extracts  from  Stevens’ 
unpublished  journal.  .  .  .  [The]  letters  deal 
with  his  practice  of  the  poetic  art.  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  ideas  on  truth,  imagination, 
and  reality,  and  with  the  events  of  his  life.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  15  ’66 
750w 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:5972  D  1  ’66  140w 

“Hollv  Stevens  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
risk  she  took  in  letting  us  see  her  father 
plain.  Inevitably  the  man.  as  he  appears  in  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  is  more  flawed  than 
his  art  .  .  .  but  emerges  from  this  book,  with 
its  relentless  documentation  of  his  passage,  as 
a  superior  presence.  .  .  .  Students  of  Stevens 
will  rejoice  at  the  number  of  letters  in  which 
he  patiently  elucidates  the  most  difficult  of 
his  poems.  line  by  line  and  image  by  image — ■ 
the  most  extensive  commentary  that  any  major 
poet  has  ever  provided  on  his  own  work.  No¬ 
body  will  be  able  to  write  again  on  Stevens’ 
poetics  .  .  .  without  reference  to  the  recurrent 
exposition  of  these  themes  in  his  correspon¬ 
dence.”  Stanley  Kunitz 

New  Repub  155:23  N  12  ’66  2650w 

“There  Mnevitably]  are  many  gaps  Tin  this 
volume].  But  the  book  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
for  other  reasons.  The  editorial  procedure  is  not 
clear.  The  letters,  in  their  present  order  and 
selection,  imply  an  image  of  Stevens’s  life,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  take  the  image  at  its  face 
value.  Many  of  the  letters  are  editorially  cut, 
.  .  .  [and]  there  is  an  impression  that  warts 
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STEVENS,  WALLACE — Continued 
are  being  removed.  Phrases  hurtful  to  other 
people,  notably  John  Crowe  Ransome  and 
Allen  Tate,  are  allowed  to  stand,  but  Daughter 
is  always  looking  after  Father.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  [these  letters]  are  consistent  with  the 
formal  occasions,  the  kind  of  correspondence 
one  might  have  expected  from  [the]  poet. 

Denis  Donoghue  _  _ _ _ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:6  D  1  66  3800W 

“[This  collection]  makes  a  rich  and  unforget¬ 
table  mailbag.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand 
here  in  his  daughter’s  finely  edited  selection. 
.  .  .  We  are  given  enough  but  hardly  too 
many.  Few  poets  in  their  ietters  have  talked 
so  freely  about  their  art  and  their  intentions 
and  scruples.  Even  fewer  have  talked  so  well. 
The  result  is  a  treasury.  .  .  .  Letters  remained 
surrogates  for  journals  throughout  [Stevens’] 
life.  .  .  .  The  book,  with  its  intelligent  and 
unobtrusive  annotation,  plus  the  helpful  bio¬ 
graphical  bridges  [his  daughter]  supplies,  is  as 
close  to  a  true  biography  as  w-e  are  likely  to 
get  or  need.”  N.  H.  Pearson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  6  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Jack  Kroll 

Newsweek  68:114  N  28  ’66  900w 

Reviewed  by  W.  Y.  Tindall 

Sat  R  43:42  N  19  ’66  llOOw 


STEVENS,  WILLIAM.  The  peddler;  a  novel. 

30Sp  $5.95  Little 

66-20808 

Art  Fuller  works  "as  a  valve  salesman  for 
a  large  competitive  company  in  New  York.  He’s 
39,  happily  married,  making  good  money,  but 
is  not  as  entirely  committed  to  his  job  as 
Roscoe  Willy,  the  local  manager,  thinks  he 
should  be.  Fuller  nurses  a  dream  that  he  once 
had  about  being  a  big-time  musician  and  re¬ 
grets  having  settled  for  security  and  suburbia 
instead  of  following  his  pal  Petey  into  the  neon 
world  of  jazz.  But  he’s  a  competent  peddler, 
and  when  he  cracks  a  huge  account,  things  look 
more  promising;  then  a  week-long  binge  at 
the  hardware  exhibition  convinces  Art  to  pull 
out  altogether.”  (Library  J) 


"There  is  too  much  in  the  novel:  the  mystique 
of  selling  jazz,  the  sordidness  of  back  street 
romance,  the  drab  monotony  of  modern  mar¬ 
riage,  the  non-glamor  of  small  business,  a.nd 
the  confusion  of  today’s  goalless,  meager- 
talented  non -hero.  All  of  this  in  300  pages  means 
that  motivation,  characterization,  and  reader- 
identification  are  handled  so  sketchily  that 
people  and  their  motives  are  blurred  and  in¬ 
distinct.  Mr.  Stevens  knows  peddling,  jazz, 
suburbia,  and  the  modern  moral  dilemma;  it 
is  a  shame  he  could  not  have  told  his  story 
better.  His  vocabulary  and  the  incidents  de¬ 
picted  justify  the  jacket  blurb:  ‘a  scalding, 
unsparing  story,  not  for  children.'  ”  S.  J.  Laut 
Best  Sell  26:262  O  16  ’66  650w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  17  ’66 
260w 

Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Library  J  91:5648  N  15  '66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  2  ’66  190w 
“Mr.  Stevens’  first  novel  follows  a  gloomy 
and  well-trodden  path,  but  he  writes  with 
such  verve  (faith  in  self  and  in  the  future) 
that  his  novel  has  a  happy  ending,  even  though 
the  note  of  triumph  we  all  want  to  hear  is  so 
far  off  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  O  22  '66  140w 


STEVENSON,  ADLA!  EWING.  The  Stevenson 
wit;  comp,  and  ed.  by  Bill  Adler.  95p  il  $3.95 
Doubleday 

817  66-11938 

This  “is  a  collection  of  Stevenson’s  .  .  .  com¬ 
ments  and  stories,  taken  mostly  from  his 
speeches,  and  extending  in  time  from  his  term 
as  Governor  of  Illinois  through  his  service  as 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Johnson 

Book  Week  p3  F  20  ’66  50w 
“In  a  recent  interview.  Bill  Adler,  describing 
himself  as  a  non-writer  of  non-books,  said 
that  publishers  are  still  a  little  embarrassed  by 
non-books.  This  reviewer  suspects  that  li¬ 
brarians  are  also  embarrassed  by  them,  but 
when  the  sale  of  more  than  one  million  copies 
of  Adler’s  The  Kennedy  Wit  [BRD  1965]  is 
considered,  embarrassment  is  hardly  a  relevant 
emotion.  For  all  libraries.”  Paul  Moran 
Library  J  91:255  Ja  15  ’66  150w 


“This  collection  of  ‘witty’  sayings  (many 
hoary  with  age)  ...  is  not  needed  in  any 

Library  J  91:1725  Mr  15  '66  40w  LYA] 
“[This  collection],  which  Adler  thought  up 
shortly  before  Adlai  Stevenson  died,  reminds 
readers  that  Stevenson  was  a  singularly  light¬ 
hearted  and  amusing  man.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  rallying  call  during  the  1952  presi¬ 
dential  campaign:  ‘Eggheads  unite — you  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  yolks!'  ...  Or  the 
comment  he  made  in  196(1  when  he  was  caught 
in  a  traffic  jam  at  the  Washington  airport  as 
Charles  de  Gaulle  arrived:  'It  seems  my  fate 
is  always  to  be  getting  in  the  way  of  national 
heroes.’  All  memorable  enough — and  merehan- 
disable  enough.  But.  even  Stevenson  didn’t  coin 
enough  to  fill  a  book.” 

Time  87:108  F  4  '66  350w 


STEVENSON,  FLORENCE.  The  story  of  Aida; 
based  on  the  opera  by  Guiseppe  Verdi;  as 
retold  by  Florence  Stevenson;  il.  by  Leonard 
Everett  Fisher  [preparedl  in  coop,  with  the 
Metropolitan  opera  guild.  61p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.64  Putnam 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature  65-20710 

A  new  volume  in  the  Opera  Stories  for 
Young  People  series.  “Ages  seven  to  eleven.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk-R) 


“Handsome  .  .  .  [and]  written  in  a  style 
which  never  condescends  to  the  child  mind.  .  .  . 
But  nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  music, 
nor  of  the  opera,  as  such.  So  far  as  the  young 
reader  is  concerned,  this  could  as  well  be  just 
another  fairytale  or,  more  likely,  a  bowdlerized 
adult  story.  ...  A  partial  solution  might  have 
been  to  include  one  or  two  small  recordings  of 
excerpts  from  the  operas  in  place  of  some  of 
the  expensive  illustrations.”  Ronald  Eyer 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  12  ’66  280w 
“[This  retelling]  sounds  an  epic  note.  .  .  . 
Striking  black-white  drawings  of  temples,  gods, 
and  royal  personages  reflect  the  mystery  and 
foreboding  of  the  tale.  Those  successfully  dark 
drawings  make  the  colored  center  spreads 
gaudy  by  comparison.”  Robert  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 
’66  lOOw 

“Attractively  designed  with  big  illustra¬ 
tions  .  .  .  this  is  particularly  stunning  and 
makes  a  fine  tale  purely  for  enjoyment.”  E.  M. 
Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  20w 
“Florence  Stevenson’s  text  does  not  explain 
the  characters  so  much  as  narrate  external 
events.  Leonard  Everett  Fisher’s  illustrations 
seem  literal  copies  of  the  current  Metropolitan 
Opera  production,  complete  with  Birgit  Nilsson 
in  the  name  role.  The  frontal  stagey  approach 
does  not  work;  the  drawings  are  stiif.”  Howard 
Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  9  ’66  60w 


STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS.  A  child’s  gar¬ 
den  of  verses;  il.  by  Brian  Wildsmith.  96p 
$5.95;  special  lib  bdg  $6.95  Watts,  F. 

821  Children’s  poetry  66-11213 

This  edition  has  been  illustrated  by  Brian 
Wildsmith,  author  of  1,  2,  3’s  (BRD  1965). 


“The  Stevenson  evocations  are  one-key  poems, 
dreamlike  and  fragile  in  their  recollection  of  a 
Victorian  childhood  that  was  tinged  with  sick¬ 
room  melancholy.  Into  this  hushed  world,  Brian 
Wildsmith  stamps,  his  brushes  splattering  rain¬ 
bow  iridescence  on  Stevenson’s  ‘starry  solitudes.’ 
Occasionally  Mr.  Wildsmith  strikes  just  the 
right  note,  as  in  ‘The  Land  of  Counterpane’  or 
‘The  Sun’s  Travels.’  But,  for  the  most  part, 
Stevenson  cannot  carry  so  assertive  and  self- 
important  an  illustrator.  .  .  .  The  artist  uses 
floodlights  where  the  author’s  ‘yellow  candle¬ 
light’  would  be  more  appropriate.”  S.  G.  Lanes 
Book  Week  p20  O  16  ‘66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
40w 

Reviewed  by  Walker  Gipson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  120w 
“This  oversized  edition  of  the  loved  and 
familiar  poems  isn’t  the  only  good  one  available, 
but  it  is  certainly  among  the  most  attractive. 
Brian  Wildsmith’s  delectable  colors  glow,  ex¬ 
plode,  melt,  and  charm;  certain  of  the  paintings 
are  particularly  appropriate,  as  though  the  well- 
known  words  had  been  waiting  for  just  that 
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unknown  brush.  Intended  for  children  up  to 
third  grade  the  book  will  surely  be  enjoyed  by 
some  older  children  and  by  anyone  who  loves 
color.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:61  O  22  ’66  60w 
‘‘A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses  wears  well,  if 
only  because  of  its  sound  technique  and  quiet 
charm.  It  is  ail  rather  pedestrian,  sp.that  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Brian  Wildsrmth  to  have 
made  something  rather  out-of-the-ordinary  of 
it.  There  is  a  freedom  and  directness  about  his 
lai-ge,  posterish  illustrations  which  will  appeal 
to  many  children  and  even  more  parents,  who 
may  wish  they  had  been  brought  up  on  this 
kind  of  thing  rather  than  on  the  somewhat 
prim  art-nouveau  line  drawings  of  the  earlier 
editions.” 

TLS  p448  My  19  ’66  120w 


STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS.  From  Scotland 
to  Silverado;  comprising:  The  amateur  emi¬ 
grant  [pt.  11  From  the  Clyde  to  Sandy  Hook; 
and  [pt  21  Across  the  Plains;  The  Silverado 
squatters  &  four  essays  on  California;  ed.  by 
James  D.  Hart.  287p  il  $5.95  Harvard  univ. 
press 

S28  U.S. — Description  and  travel  66-14455 
‘‘This  volume  contains  in  their  entirety  all 
of  Stevenson’s  previously  published  and  un¬ 
published  writings  about  his  trip  to  California 
in  1879-188U.  .  .  .  One  essay,  'Simoneau’s  at 
Monterey,’  has  never  been  published  before  in 
any  form;  each  of  the  other  works  contains  new 
material  discovered  by  the  editor.  Lin]  The 
Amateur  Emigrant  .  .  .  the  editor  has  reinstated 
from  manuscript  all  those  passages  that  had 
been  deleted  .  .  .  for  fear  of  offending  the  public. 
.  .  .  The  Silverado  Squatters  incorporates  pas¬ 
sages  included  in  the  first  magazine  version 
but  never  carried  over  into  book  form.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  includes  the  anonymous  broad¬ 
side  ‘Padre  Dos  Reales,’  written  by  Stevenson 
in  Monterey  and  here  reprinted  for  the  first 
time.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes  to  Introduction. 


“This  book  illustrates  modern  editorial  tech¬ 
niques  at  their  best.  .  .  .  The  introduction  is 
thorough  in  its  exposition  of  the  circumstances 
of  Stevenson’s  travels,  writing  problems,  and 
style.  ...  A  fine  source  book  for  students  of 
Stevensonia  and  for  American  Studies  scholars.” 
W.  K.  Bottorff 

Library  J  91:3731  A g  ’66  llOw 
“[Stevenson]  describes  America  and  especial¬ 
ly  California  with  the  passion  of  a  traveler  in 
love  with  the  land  and  the  people,  hating  the 
squalor  of  the  immigrant  train  while  somehow 
rejoicing  in  it.  .  .  .  He  wrote,  as  always,  with 
that  immediacy  which  permits  the  reader  to 
be  by  his  side.  .  .  .  Silverado,  an  abandoned 
mining- town  in  the  wild  hill-country,  where  he 
and  Fanny  took  possession  of  a  house  half- 
buried  under  poison  oak,  sweet  bay  trees,  brush 
and  chaparral  .  .  .  became  his  home,  and  out 
of  his  wanderings  beside  the  abandoned  mine 
which  still  hinted  of  treasure,  there  came  Long 
John  Silver  and  ‘Treasure  Island.’  ”  Robert 
Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  5  ’66  600w 
"In  this  volume  we  find  not  only  a  marvelous 
document  on  what  it  meant  to  cross  the  ocean 
and  our  continent  in  1879-80,  but  also  a  picture 
of  the  wandering  Bohemian,  the  inquiring 
traveler,  the  lively  journalist  that  Stevenson 
could  be.  .  .  .  The  Stevenson  of  these  papers  is 
all  the  stylist;  he  writes  with  a  fluid  grace  and 
his  pages  reveal  a  care  for  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men  and  women,  and  a  genius  for 
making  copy  out  of  the  small  incidents  of 
travel.  .  .  .  Professor  Hart  is  at  all  times  the 
discreet  and  loyal  editor.  .  .  .  The  restored 
passages  add  detail,  but  sometimes  there  are 
redundancies  that  were  well  left  out.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  comes  to  us  with  all  the  humanity  and 
freshness  of  observation  of  Stevenson's  quick 
and  sensitive  spirit.”  Leon  Edel 

Sat  R  49:34  S  3  ’66  800w 
“This  collection  of  all  that  Stevenson  wrote 
about  emigrating  to  and  settling  in  America 
must  justify  itself  by  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
interesting  documentary  impression  of  that 
area  of  life  eighty-seven  years  ago.  .  .  .  The 
part  of  this  book  that  used  to  be  The  Silverado 
Squatters  is  thin,  and  Stevenson  is  visibly 
scratching  about  for  interest.  ...  In  the  part 
that  used  to  be  The  Amateur  Emigrant  Steven¬ 
son  is  not  over-descriptive  or  whimsical  or 
self-consciously  literary.  A  dozen  individuals 
he  met  among  passengers  and  crew  take  on 
distinctive  life.  The  generalized  observations 
of  the  working-class  frame  of  mind  at  what 


was  the  dawn  of  the  Great  Unrest — namely,  a 
hot  if  directionless  desire  for  revolution — are 
convincingly  seen  and  argued  out.  The  whole 
thing  _  adds  to  the  evidence  for  how  common 
experience  has  changed  over  the  last  three 
generations.” 

TLS  p957  O  20  ’66  460w 


STEVENSON,  WILLIAM.  The  bushbabies:  il. 
by  Victor  Ambrus.  278p  $3.50  Houghton 

65-22509 

“Believing  that  she  has  lost  the  permit  to 
take  her  pet  tarsier,  a  bushbaby,  back  home 
to  England  from  Africa,  Jackie  decides  to 
leave  the  ship  and  take  the  bushbaby  back 
to  its  native  habitat.  She  finds  Tembo,  her 
father’s  devoted  assistant  and  African  head¬ 
man,  playing  his  harmonica  near  the  dock  and 
enlists  his  help  in  getting  through  the  wild 
country  of  Kenya.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  4  '65 
80  w 

Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Poarch 

Library  J  91:1710  Mr  15  ’66  120w 
"  ‘The  Bushbabies’  makes  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  not  as  a  portrait  of  a  girl  and  her  growth 
in  insight  but  as  an  evocation  of  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  Africa.  William  Stevenson,  who 
once  lived  in  Kenya,  has  drawn  a  revealing 
picture  of  a  land  and  people  filled  with  od- 
servation,  geography,  wild  life,  folklore  and  a 
bit  of  history.  His  strokes  are  sensitive  and 
graceful,  reminiscent  of  Isak  Dinesen  in  ‘Out 
of  Africa.’  For  that  memorable  book  ‘The 
Bushbabies’  is  a  worthy  introduction.”  M.  F. 
O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plS  D  26  ’65  210w 
“[Here]  is  a  view  of  one  part  of  Africa  and 
its  people,  and  although  the  superimposed  plot 
is  unbelievable,  the  book  holds  interest 
throughout.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:45  Ja  22  ’66  140w 
“The  story  begins  in  medias  res  and  the 
style  at  its  best  is  graphic,  simple  and  imagi¬ 
native,  well  supported  by  [the]  charming 
drawings.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  clogged 
by  the  author’s  determination  to  include  every¬ 
thing:  one  zoological  instance  sparks  off 
Jackie’s  lengthy  recollection  of  some  similar 
example.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  unevenness  of 
style,  one  cannot  help  but  catch  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  white-hot  love  of  Africa.  .  .  .  The  book 
lingers  in  the  mind  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  .  .  .  the  liveliness  and  delightful  humour 
of  episodes.  .  .  .  Perhaps  above  all  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  portrait  of  the  dignified  loyal  head¬ 
man  Tembo,  revealing  so  well  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  African.  One  gains  a 
fresh  understanding  of  the  white  settler  also, 
for  whom,  as  Jackie  says,  ‘Africa  is  my  home’.” 
TLS  p437  My  19  ’66  270w 


STEWART,  EDWARD.  Orpheus  on  top.  318p 

$5.95  Putnam 

66-12046 

“The  hero  [Alex  Underland],  a  medical  school 
student,  dashes  off  an  incoherent  first-draft 
playlet  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  an  elec¬ 
tive  course.  The  play,  surprisingly,  is  taken 
over  by  avant-garde  theater  elements  and  be¬ 
comes  a  national  and  international  stage  hit, 
leaving  its  writer  torn  between  the  desire  to 
become  a  doctor,  as  is  the  father  he  scarcely 
knows,  and  a  playwright.  His  indecision  takes 
him  overseas,  through  poverty  and  degradation, 
then  home  to  almost  effortless  success  in  the 
entertainment  world.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl4  My  8  ’66  600w 
“Perhaps  the  author  hopes  this  first  novel 
will  be  as  successful  as  the  hero’s  play,  but 
that  is  extremely  unlikely.  The  style  is  heavy 
and  repetitious.  The  plot,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  limps  along  with  almost  regular  interrup¬ 
tions  by  sex,  violence,  and  bits  of  unrelated 
trivia.  The  setting  is  sometimes  obscured  to 
the  point  of  annoyance.  The  characters  are 
shadowy  substances,  boring  in  their  similiarity. 
There  are  numerous  four  letter  words  and 
passages  that  amply  justify  a  caveat  for  those 
who  wish  one.  Not  recommended.”  S.  L. 
Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:2090  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repiub  154:26  My  14  ’66  1250w 
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STEWART,  EDWARD — Oontinued 

“A  brutal  chronicle  beautifully  told.  [This] 
is  a  noetic  record,  savagely  set,  of  the  death 
of  one  man’s  soul,  leaving  the  reader  fresh.y 
horrified  at  the  species  advertising  itself  as 
•the  Human,  Race^  ^elso^  Algien^  lfi6  75Qw 

Reviewed^  by  GranviUe  Hicksg 

ctc w art  I  G..  ed.  African  primary  products 
&  international  ttade.  See  International 
seminar  on  African  primary  products  and 
international  trade 


STEWART,  J.  I.  M.  An  acre  of  grass;  a  novel. 
191p  $4.50  Norton  65-25936 

“Gabriel  Purefoy,  a  great  English  novelist, 
has  iust  been  buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey- 
mi  widow  AW  and  his  friends  gather  and 
eulogize  When  a  last,  completed  novel 
found  e,‘the  truth  about  PurefQy  and  .  some 

emfrgetr Wlfen  athe  ^  novel 

Knew !  6( Library  J) 

“Stewart  ably  combines  his  varied  talents  to 
produce  a  highly  entertaining  iu>vel.  .  .  •  ending. 
tiood  dialogue,  satire,  and  a  mysterious 

muRi^ided  and8, who  offer  a  constant  challenge 
rte^eider.-sFred^Rontondaro^  ^ 

“What  might  have  been  a  sedate  comedy 
8S fm-joke^.eSMr?°Stev^rt '  isn’t 

I  lhteS  wdfodunh?Uwithout'  a 

11 LL  Vnt  the  writing— articulate  and 
Sust&s  ^exactly  what  Mandeville's  reptilian 
preciocitYoreamres.  pPaul  West, 

Reviewed  by  K  G  JaC^  ?6g 

••While^gf  ?sstnotarauitee  the^sonietnnes 

SEite  a£da< will  hive  Cfuiaicappingdthe  quota? 

aiyi"CfeMitia 

for  any  Lbranes.  ^°P66  120w 

Reviewed wbyt Richard  Mayne^  20  ,g5  6Q0w 

“Tt  is  a  pity  that  the  author  found  it 

has  enough  tart  suprises  without  it.  Martin 
Levin  N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Ja  23  ’66  170w 
TLS  p709  Ag  19  ’65  360w 

STEWART,  J.  1.  M.  Rudyard  Kipling.  245p  il  $5 

15  B^r  92  Kipling,  Rudyard  66-22906 

A  professor  of  English,  lfferature  at  Oxford 
University,  author .  of  Eight  Modern  Writers 
(BRD  1964)  has  written  a  biography  of  Kipling 
with  a  critical  appraisal  of  his  works.  List  of 
published  works  of  Rudyard  Kiplmg  referred 
to  in  the  text.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:160  D  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  bv  J.  W.  Hattman 

Revie^^stseii  26:304  N  15  ’66  600w 

“[Mr.  Stewart’s]  judgments  are  fair  and  dis¬ 
criminating.  They  are  concerned  with  Kipling  s 
stature  as  a  writer,  not ,  as  a  political  and 
IrSifli  thinker  .  .  ■  Balanced,  careful  and 

ve^ 1  readabfe,  his  book  does  not  push  the 
rir>rvr*<a  nf  nGrccption  very  much  farther  upai  t. 
d°  [But]  cSming  after  a  ferment  of  critical 
reappraisal— -and  Mr  Stewart  handsomely  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  debt  to  recent  critics  and  biog¬ 
raphers— this  book  must  rank. as  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  introduction  yet  to  Kipling  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rea|er/’omjst  221;1037  d  3  -66  i90w 

Reviewed^ by  F.j  Jonesg  ^  ,g6  ]2Qw 

RevieW^dewbysTateSsnmniP7a20844  D  2  ’66  600w 
MrTStew^trafhlCrecrSrdfi ‘OondiUonin^circm^ 


stances  and  describes  the  prickly  personality 
Kipling  presented  to  the  world.  .  .  ..  » 

Stewart’s  most  important  achievement  in  this 
lucid  and  penetrating  little  book  is 
the  elements  that  make  so  many  of  Kiplinp  s 
stories  immortal.  .  .  .  Wliat  he  does  emphasize 
is  the  narrative  power,  the  technical  virtuosity, 
the  brilliance,  and  the  subtlety  of  many  of 
Kipling’s  stories.  bo,  in  effect,  this  book 
is  a  study  of  appreciation.  As  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  very  great  writer  it  is  superb. 
And  for  lovers  of  Kipling  it  should  be  en¬ 
lightening.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stewart  devotes  most  of 
space  to  the  short  stories.  His  remarks  on 
Kipling’s  verse  are  cogent  and  well  taken,  nut 
I  wish  he  had  found  the  time  and .  space  to 
consider  more  of  the  poems  that  rise  above 
the  level  of  verse  into  true  poetry.  Orville 
Prescott  xn.ro  o  »  -fifi  rrnw 


STEWART,  JOHN  INNES  MACKINTOSH.  See 

Innes,  M. 


STEWART,  MICHAEL.  The  British  approach 
to  politics.  5.th  rev  ed  309p  $6  Verry 
320.942  Great  Britain— Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  [66-1139] 

This  book  was  written  to  provide  “a  general 
introduction  to  British  government.  .  .  .  there 
are  chapters  devoted  to  the  legislature,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judiciary  as  well  as  discussions  of 
local  government  and  the  Commonwealth.  .In 
addition  to  an  ‘overall  description  of.  manor 
political  institutions,  the  author  also  discusses 
present  policy  directions  and  the  historical 
reasons  which  gave  impetus  to  these  policies. 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references. 


“The  chief  merit  of  this  work  is  that  Stewart 
understands  and  adequately  conveys  the  British 
technique  of  ‘muddling  through’  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  practical  politician  as  well 
as  a  scholar.  .  .  .  The  present  fifth  edition 
contains  a  good  deal  of  updating  of  material. 

.  .  .  From  the  numerous  references  to  the 
inequalities  springing  from  the  class  structure, 
it  is  evident  that  Stewart,  the  Labour  MP, 
has  influenced  Stewart,  the  scholar,  but,  in 
tire  main,  the  viewpoint  taken  is  balanced. 
Although  this  book  would  serve  quite 
adequately  as  an  undergraduate  text,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  information  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  pressure  groups  on  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  noticeably  absent.” 

Choice  3:457  J1  '66  190w 
“This  introduction  to  British  government  by 
the  present  Foreign  Secretary  was  originally 
written  in  1938.  That  it  is  now  in  its  fifth 
edition  .  .  .  suggests  that  Mr.  Stewart’s  aim, 
which  was  at  the  adult  education,  sixth  form 
and  first  year  university  markets,  has  proved 
remarkably  accurate.  The  present  edition,  like 
its  predecessors,  is  thorough,  well  arranged, 
informative' — and  rather  dull.  The  reader  will 
here  find,  well  and  impartially  summarized,  all 
the  basic  facts  and  most  of  the  important  con¬ 
troversies;  but  he  will  not  find  that  his  mind 
has  been  stretched  or  his  imagination 

stimulated.  .  .  .  Mr.  W.  R.  Leonard  has 
undertaken  this  most  recent  revision.  ...  It 
is  competently  done  except  for  the  book 
references,  which  seem  to  reflect  a  principle 
of  selection  so  eccentric  as  to  defy  analysis.” 

TLS  pl55  Mr  3  ’66  260w 


STEWART,  OLIVER.  Aviation:  the  creative 
ideas;  il.  by  N.  S.  Hyslop.  244p  $7.50  Praeger 
629.13  Aeronautics — History.  Airplanes — 
History  66-24778 

“My  purpose  here  is  to  look  at  some  of  the 
major  ideas  and  inventions  which  have  carried 
aviation  on  its  way  and  at  their  originators. 

.  .  .  I  am  concerned  with  the  inventions  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  complex  mosaics  that  are  put 
together  in  the  brains  of  those  with  the  gift 
for  invention,  with  the  .  .  .  way  in  which  one 
line  of  original  thought  converges  with  another 
and  they  meet  to  twist  into  further  lines.  .  .  . 
But  because  aviation  has  been  the  stepping- 
stone  to  space  flight,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  work  on  guided  missiles  and  on  rocket 
propulsion.  ...  I  have  sought  to  concentrate 
upon  the  central  idea  and  I  have  not  attempted 
...  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  their  theoret¬ 
ical  background  or  engineering  status.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


Economist  221:266  O  15  ’66  200w 
“This  is  an  interesting  compilation.  .  .  .  While 
the  work  professes  to  be  world-wide  in  cover¬ 
age,  it  is  limited  primarily  to  developments  in 
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Britain,  with  only  casual  mention  of  others’ 
contributions  to  aviation.  The  major  exception 
to  this  is  in  the  first  chapter  where  the  author 
‘proves’  why  Clement  Ader,  a  Frenchman,  and 
not  the  Wrights  invented  the  first  successful 
airplane.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
‘evidence’  for  Ader  is  not  convincing.  Although 
somewhat  limited  in  scope,  it  is  a  useful  book 
in  that  the  writer  has  a  good  technique  for 
explaining  difficult  aeronautical  theories.” 
Allan  Gibbons 

Library  J  91:5414  N  1  66  120w 

“The  history  of  science  has  become  a  dismal 
discipline.  Mr  Stewart .  on  the  evolution  and 
application  of  aeronautical  ideas  makes  a  re¬ 
freshing  change.  The  presentation  is  on  a 
functional  basis  and  the  focus  is  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  past  and  the  present.  The  result  is  a 
vivid  and  vigorous  narrative  which  contains 
within  itself  something  of  the  tempo  of  applied 
science,  and  which  could  do  much.  to  dispel 
the  debilitating  illusion  that  the  principles  of 
advanced  technology  are  beyond  lay  compre¬ 
hension.”  Neville  Brown  Qn 

New  Statesman  72:553  O  14  66  90w 


STEWART,  SERENA.  The  better  john  guide 
—where  to  go  in  New  York.  See  Routh,  J. 


STIERLIN,  HENRI.  Living  architecture: 
Mayan:  text  and  phot,  by  Henri  Stierlin, 
pref.  by  Pedro  Ramirez  Vasquez.  192p  $6.95 
Gross  et 

972  Mayas — Antiquities.  Architecture, 
Mayan  .  .  6&-759a 

This  book  describes  the  Mayan  civilization, 
its  technological  developments,  and  the  mam 
archeological  sites  and  buildings.  Bibliography. 
Index. 

“[There  are]  good  treatments  of  the  form 
and  function  of  Maya  buildings,  their  con¬ 
struction  techniques,  and  decoration,  ims  .  .  . 
provides  a  very  useful  reference  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  archaeologist  or  the  general  student. 
A  final  chapter  on  Architectural  and  Urban 
Spaces’  is  written  from  an  arcmtect  s,  rather 
than  an  archaeologist’s,  point  of  view  and 
offers  new  insights.  The  photographs  are  well 
selected.  .  .  .  The  reproduction  by  a  helio¬ 
gravure’  process  is  somewhat  less  successful 
than  high  quality  half-tones  The  book  is  best 
suited  as  a  reference  work  for  students  m 
Mavan  archaeology  or  as  general  reading  by 
the  interested  layman.  The  preface  is  infused 
with  a  mystique  about  the  influence  of  Mayan 
architecture  on  that  of  modern  Mexico.  This 
is  generally  unconvincing.’ 

Choice  2:853  F  66  160w 
**  ‘The  camera  is  used  in  a  new  way  to.  give 
the  reader  a  startling  sense  of  standing  m  or 
alongside  the  buildings  themselves.  Not  an 
exaggerated  claim,  for  .  .  .  the  photographs, 
using  a  new  Swiss  process, 
give  an  impression  of  the  depth  and  texture  ox 
buildings  which  is  almost  three-dimensional. 
The  supporting  text  is  well  arranged. 

TLS  p665  J1  29  ’65  90w 


STIKKER,  DIRK  U.  Men  of  responsibility:  a 
memoir.  418p  il  $7.95  Harper 

909.82  World  politics— 1945-  .  Europe— Poli¬ 
tics— 1945-  .  66-10639 

The  author  “speaks  out  of  thirty-five  years 
of  grave  responsibility  m  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Holland,  Europe  and  the  world— 
from  his  efforts  to  meet  the  dangers  and  im¬ 
minent  conflicts  of  the  Depression  through  his 
term  as  Secretary-General  of  NATO,  wnicn 
ended  in  1964.  ...  Mr.  Stikker  spells  out  the 
difficulties  in  fitting  the  ideal  of  unity  to  the 
reality  of  dissension  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  despite  the  evident  necessity  for  a 
viable  European  economic  and  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  He  describes  the  problems  which 

Europe  and  the  world  face  today— from  French 
obstructive  policies  to  the  dangers  of  accidental 
miclear  war.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed nbyAR.  L^GarthoH  g  ,g6  ^ 
Reviewed hyg Pauls Kiniery  x  >g6  ^ 

ReVieWBookyWetkepy4  900w 


“[The  author’s]  varied  activities  in  the 
Netherlands  combine  with  his  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice  to  form  a  fascinating  chronicle  of  the  man’s 
transformation  into  an  international  public 
servant.  .  .  .  Stikker’s  career  is  an  example  of 
a  phenomenon  that  has  been  of  g'reat  impor¬ 
tance  in  recent  history:  the  emergence  of  a 
new  kind  of  international,  civil  servant.  There 
has  come,  notably  from  small  nations,  a  class 
of  statesmen  possessing  ability  and  willingness 
to  turn  from  national  careers  to  necessary, 
onerous  service  in  humanity’s  behalf.  In 
Stikker’s  case,  as  documented  in  this  superb 
memoir,  this  has  meant  transference  ...  of 
allegiance  from  his  homeland  to  Europe  and 
the  free  world.”  T.  A.  Wilson 

J  Am  Hist  53:390  S  ’66  600w 
‘‘[This  report]  is  frequently  critical,  without 
fear  or  favor  of  individuals,  organizations  and 
policies.  But  though  General'  De  Gaulle  and 
NATO  itself  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
his  outlook  and  recommendations  are  optimistic 
and  constructive.  The  diplomatic  community 
will  undoubtedly  be  most  interested  in  what 
he  has  to  say.  Have  these  men  always  behaved 
responsibly?  Perhaps,  but  Mr.  Stikker  has  his 
reservations.”  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  91:1217  Mr  1  ’66  260w 
“Mr.  Stikker’s  ‘memoir  of  a  participant,’  as 
he  aptly  describes  his  work,  is  a  solid  chron¬ 
icle  of  issues  rather  than  a  merely  one¬ 
dimensional  catalogue  of  personalities  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  As  the  ‘men  of  responsibility’ — the 
long,  the  short  and  the  tall — move  front  and 
center,  the  old  Tolstoyan  question  constantly 
recurs:  How  much  of  their  influence  and  ac¬ 
tion  is  conditioned  by  necessity,  how  much 
by  freedom  of  choice?  Without  ignoring  ob¬ 
jective  causes  and  effects,  the  impact  of  per¬ 
sonality  shows  up  vividly,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  Mr.  Stikker’s  frank  appraisal  of 
the  contrast  in  styles  with  which  Acheson 
and  Dulles  each  sought  to  manage  the  coali¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stikker’s  diagnosis  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties — and  opportunities — of  European  unity 
distils  a  highly  pragmatic  wisdom.”  E.  A. 
Gross 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  13  ’66  1050w 

TLS  p627  J1  21  ’66  lOOOw 


STILES,  NED  B.,  jt.  auth.  The  silent  part¬ 
ners.  See  Baum,  D.  J. 


STILLINGER,  JACK,  ed.  The  letters  of 
Charles  Armitage  Brown.  See  Brown.  C.  A. 


STILLMAN,  EDMUND.  Power  and  impotence; 
the  failure  of  America’s  foreign  policy,  by 
Edmund  Stillman  &  William  Pfaff.  244p  $4-95 
Random  house 


327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  World 
politics- — 1945-  66-18330 

This  “work  challenges  the  American  foreign 
policy  of  globalism.  ...  In  what  is  both  a 
diagnosis  of  the  troubled  world  .scene  and  a 
prescription  for  a  new  foreign  policy,  .  .  .  [the 
authors]  argue  that  America  finds  itself  in¬ 
creasingly  challenged,  isolated,  and  frustrated 
abroad;  .  .  .  [and  they]  call  for  a  new  and 
sober  look  at  the  potentialities  and  limitations 
of  political  action  itself.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Quigg 

Book  Week  pi  My  29  ’66  1400w 

Choice  3:962  D  ’66  180w 

Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  50w 

Reviewed  by  W.  C.  McWilliams 

Commonweal  84:442  J1  8  66  llOOw 
J  Am  Hist  53:425  S  ’66  210w 
“The  authors  of.  The  New  Politics  [BED 
1961]  and  The  Politics  of  Hysteria  IBRD  1964] 
have  written  another  book,  closely  reasoned 
and  well  argued.  .  .  .  The  author’s  criticism 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  not  new.  the  arguments 
are  currently  being  heard  around  the  land.  The 
use  of  many  quotations  .from  a  range  of  au¬ 
thors  including  Taft.  Eric  Hoffer,  and  Goethe 
takes  away  from  the  unity  of  the  presentation. 
However,  we  must  all  read  this  book.  The 
issues  presented  are  vital  and  the  arguments 
both  for  and  against  our  present  policy  have 
to  be  heard.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  91:2855  Je  1  66  180w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Stone 

KeV  New  Repub  155:30  J1  2  ’66  650w 

Newsweek  67:1180  Je  13  ’66  700w 
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STILLMAN,  EDMUND— Continued, 

“In  their  prescriptions  and  criticisms,  the 
authors  often  make  pronouncements  that  de¬ 
mand  more  argument  or  proof  than  they  pro¬ 
vide.  .  .  .  The  most  crucial  ol'  all  assumptions 
regards  the  nature  of  American  strategic  in¬ 
terests  in  the  world  and  how  these  are 
threatened.  .  .  .  [The  book]  deserves  reading 
by  anyone  concerned  with  America’s  foreign 
goals.  It  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  danger 
that  old  images  will  obscure  some  new  realities. 
Yet  one  must  remain  on  guard  against  per¬ 
suasions  that  new  trends  in  world  politics 
provide  an  easy  way  out.  Stillman  and  Pfaff 
offer  a  provocative,  valuable  contribution  to  the 
I’ising  foreign  policy  debate.  Their  book  alerts 
us  to  the  perils  of  global  messianism.”  H.  IT. 
Ransom 

Sat  R  49:32  My  14  ’66  450w 

“[This  book]  is  full  of  cogent  arg-ument,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  examines  the  historical  roots 
of  American  policy.  There  is  much  merit,  for 
instance,  in  the  argument  that  interventionism 
has  its  origins  in  .  .  .  the  conviction  that 
Americans  are  superior  to  all  other  peoples  in 
the  purity  of  their  motives  and  the  clarity  of 
their  vision.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  amendment  of  American  foreign  policy, 
Mr.  Stillman  and  Mr.  Pfaff  have  little  to  con¬ 
tribute  .  .  .  [other '  than]  telling  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  abandon  the  wrong  assumptions 
which  are  acutely  analysed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book.  There  is  an  obvious  need  for  the 
salutary  corrective  of  first-hand  experience  in 
international  politics,  which  both  authors  ap¬ 
pear  to  lack.” 

TLS  pl062  N  24  ’66  650w 

Va  Q  R  42:clx  autumn  ’66  350w 


STILLMAN,  FRANCES.  The  poet’s  manual 
and  rhyming  dictionary;  based  on  the  Im¬ 
proved  rhyming  dictionary  by  Jane  Shaw 
Whitfield.  387p  $6.95  Crowell 

808.1  English  language — Rhyme — Diction¬ 
aries.  Versification  65-11650 

This  “handbook  for  poets  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  a  book  in  itself.  The  first  provides 
a  .  .  .  guide  to  the  techniques  of  poetic  com¬ 
position;  the  second  comprises  .  .  .  [a]  rhyming 
dictionary  in  English.  .  .  .  [The]  meters  used 
in  English  and  the  kinds  of  lines,  stanzas,  and 
fixed-form  poems  are  covered,  with  examples. 
The  difference  between  accent  and  stress  is 
explained,  together  with  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  free  verse.  Perfect  rhyme  and  near -rhyme 
are  .  .  .  treated,  with  illustrations,  including 
.  .  .  varieties  of  near-rhyme  used  in  contem¬ 
porary  poetry,  and  the  function  of  rhyme 
and  near-rhyme  in  shaping  poetry.  .  .  .  Slang 
and  colloquial  words  [are  included]  as  weli 
as  ...  expressions  from  foreign  languages 
that  are  used  in  English.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


"[There  are]  two  appendices:  ‘Publication’ 
and  ‘Markets  for  Poetry  and  Verse.’  The 
former  offers  .  .  .  publication  advice  better 
sought  from  The  Writer  or  books  more  fully 
expounding  on  the  vagaries  of  seeing  print  as 
well  as  some  practicalities,  e.g.  copyright  laws. 
.  .  .  [The  latter  offers]  academic,  conventional 
[information]  .  .  .  some  of  it  to  be  soon 
[outdated]  The  entries  (within  the  number 
and  gender  divisions)  are  alphabetical  accord¬ 
ing  to  diacritically  devised  work  endings.  After 
each  diacritical  sound  is  a  list  of  words  ending 
on  similar  notes.  A  handy  package  it  is,  but 
what  of  the  poet  who  likes  a  word  but  knows 
not  its  meaning.  Stillman  does  not  define  words 
and  there  are  people  (laymen,  students,  poets) 
who  are  not  lexicographers.  .  .  .  Partially 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:615  O  '66  400w 

“A  complete  revision  and  enlargement  of 
Whitfield’s  The  Improved  Rhyming  Dictionary 
[BED  1953).  .  .  .  Terms  are  arranged  in 

numbered  paragraphs  according  to  number  of 
syllables.  .  .  .  Libraries  with  Johnson’s  New 
Rhyming  Dictionary  [BED  1931]  may  not  need 
this,  but  it  is  highly  recommended  otherwise 
for  any  collection.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  90:3015  J1  ’65  180w 

"A  complete  handbook  for  poets,  including 
modern  as  well  as  traditional  poetical  forms. 
The  examples  given  with  the  discussion  of 
each  are  dear.  ...  Is  well  arranged.  ...  A 
good  reference  work.” 

Library  J  90:5540  D  15  ’65  COw  LYA] 

Reviewed  by  D  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  80w 


STINCHCOMBE,  ARTHUR  L.  Rebellion  in  a 
high  school.  240p  $5.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

370.19  Educational  sociology.  Adolescence. 
High  schools.  Youth  64-19619 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BED  1965. 


“This  book  is,  to  my  mind,  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  one  can  translate  meaningful  and 
exciting  research  in  a  manner  that  makes  it 
of  great  potential  value  to  those  engaged  in  the 
empirical  study  of  man  as  well  as  for  those  in¬ 
volved  in  ,the  formal  education  of  man.  .  .  . 
Stinchcombe’s  painstaking  analysis  and  honest 
pursuit  of  ‘other’  variables  that  might  dis¬ 
prove  his  initial  hypothesis  is  indicative  of  his 
desire  for  thorough  scientific  inquiry.  One  im¬ 
portant  by-product  of  Stinehcombe’s  work  is 
to  help,  in  part  at  least,  to  dispel  much  of  the 
myth  of  social  class  and  its  implications  for 
student  behavior.  .  .  .  The  shortcomings  of 
this  research  are  not  in  what  iStinchcombe 
draws  as  his  conclusions,  since  these  are  gen¬ 
erally  supported  by  his  analysis,  but  rather  in 
certain  methods  and  variables  employed  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  these  conclusions.”  David  Gottlieb 
Am  J1  Soc  71:581  Mr  '66  490w 
“Mr.  Stinchcombe’s  work  is  paradoxical,  and 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  a  useful  paradigm  of 
the  role  of  the  social  scientist  in  our  society. 
The  research  that  he  reports  is  technically  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  deals  with  a  rather  important  so¬ 
cial  problem.  But  his  discussion  is  punctuated 
throughout  by  disclaimers  of  ethical  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  enfeeble  the  book  as  a  social  docu¬ 
ment,  if  not  as  a  scientific  report.  .  .  .  (His 
central  hypothesis]  seems  obvious;  but,  in  fact, 
it  is  an  insight  that  has  been  almost  totally 
obscurred  by  our  practice  of  treating  ‘trouble¬ 
makers’  and  ‘juvenile  delinquents’  as  if  they 
were  ‘sick,’  or  ‘emotionally  disturbed.’  By  this 
device  .  .  .  the  grossest  interventions  of  the 
school  into  the  lives  of  its  pupils  can  now  be 
justified  on  clinical  grounds  and  the  students’ 
resentment  dismissed  as  just  one  more  symp¬ 
tom.  Mr.  Stinchcombe’s  work  goes  a  long  way 
toward  demonstrating  the  irrelevance  of  this 
clinical  approach.”  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:68  winter  ’66  ISOOw 


STINNETT,  T.  M.  Professional  negotiation  in 
public  education  [by]  T.  M.  Stinnett,  Jack  H. 
Klemmann  [and]  Martha  L.  Ware.  309p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

371.1  Collective  bargaining.  Teachers  66-18773 
This  book  “is  designed  to  provide  orderly 
procedures  for  negotiating,  reaching  agree¬ 
ments.  and  handling  impasses,  specifically  in 
the  public  school  setting.  The  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  rising  teacher  demand  for  collec¬ 
tive  action  is  traced.  The  roles  of  all  those 
involved  in  the  negotiation  process  are  ex¬ 
amined.  .  .  .  [and  a]  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
role  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
need  for  a  new  public  policy  in  teacher-board 
negotiations  is.  outlined,  and  the  new  profes¬ 
sional  negotiation  laws  beginning  to  shape  that 
policy  are  discussed  and  summarized.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  The  appendixes  include  various 
agreements  and  resolutions  concerning  profes¬ 
sional  negotiation,  and  present  state  law  gov¬ 
erning  negotiation.  Bibliography.  Index 


Although  the  three  authors  of  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  a  .new  phenomenon  in  board- 
teacher  relationships  are  all  National  Education 
Association  staffers,  they  claim  this  is  not 
a  National  Education  Association  approved 
work.  With  more  than  1000  professional  nego¬ 
tiation  agreements  already  in  effect,  a  volume 
such  as  this — authoritative,  up-to-date,  and 
as  objective  as  its  origins  can  permit — is  most 
welcome.  On  the  most  controversial  technique 
coming  out  of  N.E.A.’s  recent  militancy- 
sanctions  —the  authors  spell  out  in  some  de¬ 
tail  bow  these  measures  differ  from  strikes. 
;  •  •  Essential  for  school  professional  libraries. 
It€]ves'’  E  Marohol‘e?d  academic  education 
Library  j  91:3713  Ag  ’6G  140w 
Reviewed  bv  Pant  Woodriner 

Sat  R  49:89  S  17  ’66  550w 


o  ’  MONICA.  The  wild  swan;  the  life 

Pl  $6  9?  Ha?courtnS  Christian  Andersen‘  3S3e 
B  or  92  Andersen,  Hans  Christian  65-21037 
descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Maurice  Sendak 

Book  Week  pi  Mr  13  ’66  3400w 
Choice  3:127  Ap  ’66  210w 
Horn  Bk  42:212  Ap  ’66  230w 
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STOBBS,  WILLIAM,  11.  Jack  and  the  bean¬ 
stalk.  See  Jack  and  the  beanstalk 


STOCK,  NOEL,  ed.  Ezra  Pound  perspectives; 
essays  in  honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday;  ed. 
with  an  introd.  by  Noel  Stock.'  219p  il  $5.95 
Regnery 

811  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis  65-26903 

Contents:  Ezra  Pound:  1914,  by  C.  Aiken; 
Ezra  Pound,  by  H.  Read;  Tribute,  by  M.  Moore; 
Leucothea’s  bikini:  mimetic  homage,  by  H. 
Kenner;  Craft  and  morals,  by  A.  Alvarez;  Ezra 
Pound  and  Catullus,  by  P.  Whigham;  The 
search  for  Mrs.  Wood’s  program,  by  D.  Gallup; 
Ezra  Pound  and  the  Bollingen  prize,  by  A. 
Tate;  The  return  of  the  long  poem,  by  H.  Mac- 
Diarmid;  A  bundle  of  letters;  Ezra  Pound  and 
the  French  language,  by  W.  Fleming;  A  note  on 
Ezra  Pound,  by  E.  Hemingway;  Piers  Plowman 
in  the  modem  wasteland,  by  C.  Brooke-Rose; 
The  Fenollosa  papers;  An  appreciation,  by  T. 
Scott;  The  rock  drill,  by  W.  Lewis;  Ez  Pound, 
inc.,  by  J.  F.  Malof;  BBC  third  program:  Ezra 
Pound;  Translations  from  the  Chinese,  by  D. 
Goacher. 


“A  number  of  poets  and  critics  bear  witness 
to  [Pound’s]  influence  and  their  loyalty.  Col¬ 
lections  like  this  can  be  embarrassing,  but  this 
collection  is  refreshingly  honest.  .  .  .  As  you 
might  expect,  the  contributions  to  Perspectives 
by  A.  Alvarez  and  Hugh  Kenner  are  careful 
examinations  of  Pound’s  method.  Allen  Tate 
has  an  essay  that  discourses  in  a  dignified 
manner,  but  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  Mr. 
Tate’s  writings,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  dignity 
consists  of.  And  there  is  a  tribute  by  Hugh 
MacDiarmid,  the  poet  of  Scotland,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  Communist.  I  do  not  know  which 
to  admire  more,  the  teaching  of  Pound  or  the 
agreement  of  these  disciples.”  Louis  Simpson 
Book  Week  pl5  Ja  2  ’66  220w 
Choice  3:35  Mr  ’66  llOw 
“Fifteen  literary  lights  of  good  will  do  their 
wishing  in  this  diverting  miscellany,  ad¬ 
mirably  edited  by  Noel  Stock.  Contributions 
range  from  solidly  scholarly  (Hugh  Kenner’s 
essay  on  Pound’s  work  as  ‘mimetic  homage’) 
through  amiably  chatty  (Conrad  Aiken  on 
being  friends  and  enemies  with  Pound)  to 
slightly  silly.  .  .  ,  The  collection  is  on  the 
whole  less  twittery  and  insygroupsy  than  most 
Festschriften;  best  contribution  is  from 
Marianne  Moore,  who  says  most  of  what  needs 
saying  in  four  amiable  lines.  .  .  .  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  Pound  and  Poun- 
aians.”  C.  H.  Simonds 

Nat  R  18:284  Mr  22  ’66  160w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  3  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  80w 


STOCKHAMMER,  MORRIS,  ed.  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas  dictionary;  with  an  introd.  by  Theodore 
E.  James.  219p  $7.50  Philosophical  lib. 

230.203  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint  64-21468 
This  book  is  based  on  Aquinas’  Opera  omnia 
(1882)  and  on  two  English  translations  by 
Joseph  Rickaby  .  .  .  Aquinas  ethicus  [and] 
Of  God  and  His  creatures. 


“It  is  difficult  to  know  what  useful  purpose 
the  publication  of  this  volume  was  intended  to 
serve.  It  pretends  to  cover  only  two  of  the 
more  than  80  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
Summa  Theologica  and  the  Summa  Contra 
Gentiles ,  and  touches  none  of  the  philosophical 
works.  It  is  not  a  dictionary,  since  it  does  not 
give  definitions  of  the  words  it  cites  but  merely 
gives  a  paraphrase  of  one  or  more  places  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  .  .  .  The  Marietti 
edition  of  the  same  two  works  devotes  370 
pages,  double  columns,  closely  printed,  to  its 
Index  Elementorum,  whereas  this  work  is  only 
219  sparsely  printed  pages.  .  .  .  The  creden¬ 
tials  of  Stockhammer  are  nowhere  indicated, 
but  the  evidence  of  his  work  establishes  him 
neither  as  a  lexicographer  nor  as  a  competent 
reader  of  Aquinas.” 

Choice  3:398  J1  ’66  160w 


“Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  would,  without  any 
doubt,  have  been  horrified  by  this  so-called  dic¬ 
tionary  of  his  thought.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  the  clauses  and  sentences  taken  out  of 
context,  often  from  poor  translations,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  under  headings  chosen  on  an  arbitrary 
basis.  .  .  .  [It]  will  bewilder  the  novice  in 
Thomistic  studies  and  will  cause  the  serious 
student  to  be  utterly  dismayed.”  W.  C.  Heiser 
Library  J  90:1726  Ap  1  ’65  160w 


STOEHR,  TAYLOR.  Dickens:  the  dreamer’s 
stance.  299p  $5.75  Cornell  univ.  press 
823  Dickens,  Charles  65-18567 

The  author  explains  the  characteristics  of 
Dickens’  style  through  analogy  to  the  mechan¬ 
isms  of  dreams.  He  considers  Dickens’  “  ‘hal¬ 
lucinatory’  and  animistic  ‘vision  of  reality.’ 
Having  defined  the  features  of  the  vision, 
Stoehr  argues  .  .  .  that  ‘all  have  their  inter¬ 
connected  places  in  dream  theory,’  that  Dickens’ 
‘narrative  stance  and  that  of  the  dreamer'  tell¬ 
ing  his  dreams  have  essential  marks  in  com¬ 
mon.”  (Ya  Q  R)  Bibliographical  references. 


“This  brilliant  and  original  book  warrants  a 
careful  reading  and  rereading  not  just  by 
Dickens  enthusiasts,  but  by  all  students  of 
Victorian  culture  and  of  the  ‘realist’  tradition 
in  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  British 
fiction.  It  is  much  more  than  a  ‘Dickens  book.’ 
.  .  .  It  begins  with  a  close  study  of  the  essential 
rhetorical  features  ...  of  ‘A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.’  .  .  .  ‘The  Novel  as  Dream’  [reinterprets] 
the  six  late  novels,  with  ‘Great  Expectations’  as 
supreme  achievement  and  paradigm.  (The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  ‘Copperfield’  may  be  understandable, 
but  surely  ‘Dombey’  belongs  here. )  .  .  .  It  ends 
with  a  speculative,  suggestive  chapter  on  the 
obsession  with  things  and  ‘thingness’  in  the 
Victorian  culture.” 

Va  Q  R  42:lxi  spring  ’66  400w 
“Mr.  Stoehr’ r  approach  brings  into  sharp 
focus  details  that  seem  blurred  in  the  usual 
reading  of  Dickens.  He  sees  them  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  forces  within  Dickens  of  which  the 
author  was  scarcely  aware  but  which  he  had  to 
express.  ,  .  .  For  all  of  Mr.  Stoehr's  subtlety, 
the  psychological  process  does  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  criticism,  account  for  the  full 
coherence  that  we  ask  of  art.  .  .  .  On  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  whole  novel,  particularly  in  a 
brilliant  opening  discussion  of  Dickens’  style, 
Mr.  Stoehr’s  analysis  is  extremely  illuminating.” 
Martin  Price 

Yale  R  55:291  D  ’65  600w 


STOKES,  ADRIAN.  The  invitation  in  art: 
pref.  by  Richard  Wollheim.  67p  $3.95  Chilmark 
press 

701  Art — Philosophy.  Esthetics  66-13329 

“The  theme  which  gives  the  title  to  [these 
three  essays]  is  that  of  an  incantatory  element, 
an  envelopment  of  the  spectator  that  the  work 
of  art  may  exercise,  an  accompaniment  to 
other  elements  of  aesthetic  experience.  .  .  . 
Landscape  values,  art  as  ritual,  modern  urban 
environment,  and  contemporary  painting  are 
among  subjects  linked  to  the  critical  theme." 
(Publisher's  note)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


“A  third  of  [this]  text  is  a  preface  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Stokes’  aesthetics  and  general 
approach  to  art  by  Richard  Wollheim,  professor 
of  mind  and  logic  at  the  University  of  London. 
.  .  .  This  book  represents  the  careful  medita¬ 
tions  of  the  aesthetician,  Adrian  Stokes,  whom 
some  regard  as  the  most  creative  and  original 
living  English  writer  on  art,  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  larger  art  libraries.”  W.  J.  Dane 
Library  J  91:3399  J1  ’66  120w 
“[This]  new  book  is  the  latest  and,  so  it 
is  said,  the  last  of  the  series  which  started 
wlith  Inside  Out.  In  this  series  [Stokes]  has 
used  the  terminology  of  Kleinian  psychoanalysis 
with  which  to  present  his  elusive  and  difficult 
ideas.  .  .  .  But  I  would  stress  that  there  is  no 
need  for  first-hand  knowledge  of  psychoanaly¬ 
tical  theory  in  order  to  follow  critically  his 
view  of  art.  Indeed  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
Whether  it  is  not  an  advantage,  for  once,  to 
have  to  grapple  with  jargon.  For  with  Stokes, 
the  obscurity  for  which  he  has  so  often  been 
reproached  seems  to  have  a  positive  value. 
.  .  .  Reading  him  is  like  both  digging  away  at 
a  resistant  mass  and  also  listening  to  some¬ 
thing.  a  kind  of  unbidden  singing.  An  inner 
quality  persists.”  Andrew  Forge 

New  Stateman  69:123  Ja  22  ’65  1950w 


STOLPE,  SVEN.  Christina  of  Sweden;  ed.  by 
Sir  Alec  Randall  [tr.  by  Sir  Alec  Randall  and 
Ruth  Mary  Bethellj.  360p  il  $6.95  Macmil¬ 
lan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Kristina,  Queen  of  Sweden  66-15496 
A  biography  based  upon  new  material  found 
in  Christina’s  unpublished  letters  and  papers 
and  on  marginal  notes,  she  made  in  books  and 
manuscripts  that  are  now  in  libraries  in  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Rome,  this  book  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  original  two-volume  work  Drottning  Kris- 
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STOLPE,  SVEN- — -Continued 
tina,  published  in  1960  and  1961  in  Stockholm. 
The  translation  is  based  on  the  abbreviated 
German  version  Konigin  Christine  von 
Schweden,  published  in  1963.  Index. 


“Mr  Stolpe,  a  Swedish  writer,  describes 
[Christina’s  life]  in  erratic  detail  in  a  style 
that  at  its  best  must  be  considered  unfelicitous. 
The  author  is  singularly  inept  in  describing 
the  attempts  of  Christina  to  gain  the  thrones 
of  Naples  and  Poland,  and  he  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  attempt  to  regain  the  Swedish 
throne.  All  in  all,  neither  Mr.  Stolpe  nor  his 
American  publishers  should  take  much  pride 
in  this  attempted  biography  of  the  Minerva  of 
the  North.  The  casual  reader  may  And  some 
matter  of  interest  here,  but  the  serious  his¬ 
torian  must  look  elsewhere.”  Maurice  Adelman 
America  114:809  Je  4  ’66  320w 


“[A]  somewhat  dry,  biographical  history. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  so  clearly  and  logically  pre¬ 
sented,  that  it  should  prove  invaluable  to  the 
student  researchers  .  .  .  [and  it]  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  insight  into  the  mind  and  attitude  of 
the  age  of  the  Baroque.  .  .  .  The  examination 
of  [Christina’s]  motives  for  conversion  and  the 
struggle  to  hold  on  to  this  faith  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  is  the  most  valuable  revelation 
made  [by  the  author],  since  in  this  area  has 
Christina’s  image  been  most  maligned  by  his¬ 
torians.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:144  J1  1  ’66  360w 


“In  1655  Christina  renounced  her  throne  and 
entered  the  Catholic  Church;  ever  since,  people 
have  debated  concerning  her  faith,  her  sexual 
impulses,  her  personality.  Stolpe  explores 
these  matters  and  others  in  as  lively  a  biog¬ 
raphy  as  one  may  expect  to  encounter  this 
season.” 

Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  '66  40w 


Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  2  ’66 
500W 

“Stolpe’s  book  is  not  an  ordinary  biography 
but  a  set  of  essays  about  Christina;  yet  he 
penetrates  her  life  deeply  in  places  and  with 
a  facile  pen.  For  all  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 
Library  J  91:3404  J1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Lobdell 

Nat  Ft  18:1234  N  29  ’66  260w 


Reviewed  by  Alrik  Gustafson 

Sat  Ft  49:29  J1  16  ’66  800w 
TLS  p580  Je  30  ’66  460w 


STOLPE,  SVEN.  Dag  Hammarskjold;  a  spiri¬ 
tual  portrait;  English  tr.  by  Naomi  Watford. 
127p  $3.95  Scribner 

B  or  92  Hammarskjold,  Dag  66-12027 

The  author  “has  here  attempted  a  portrait 
of  the  man  showing  the  evolution  of  his  faith 
and  refuting  the  arguments  that  Hammar¬ 
skjold’ s  Christian  mysticism  was  disingenuous 
or  the  product  of  overweening  pride.  .  .  .  This 
book  reveals  its  sources  and  influences — in  lit¬ 
erature,  philosophy,  politics,  and  theological 
writings — and  the  relation  of  this  spiritual  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  broader  phases  of  Hammarskjold’s 
career,  and  to  the  complex  character  of  his 
emotions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sweden  as  Dag  Hammarskjold' s 
Andliga  Vag. 


“Not  a  biography  in  the  usual  terms  of  that 
genre,  this  volume  belongs  more  to  belles- 
lettres  than  it  does  to  biography,  political 
science  or  even  spiritual  literature.  This  re¬ 
viewer  found  it  exciting  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  and  in  a  way  that  is  a  rare  ex¬ 
perience.”  J.  F.  Reilly 

America  144:336  Mr  5  ’66  470w 
“Sven  Stolpe,  one  of  Sweden’s  most  prolific 
writers  and  presently  Chancellor  of  the  Swedish 
Catholic  Academy,  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold  and  he  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  justifying  that  man’s  right  to  en¬ 
during  fame  before  the  world.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  an  honest  evaluation  of  the  spiritual  qualities 
of  the  man;  even  though  it  is  admittedly  an 
admiring  picture  ...  it  is  also  acute  and  dis¬ 
cerning.  .  .  .  ‘Loneliness  was  his  vocation,’ 
says  Stolpe;  but  it  was  also  his  protection  and 
defense.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
a  mysterious  and  perhaps  even  mystical  per¬ 
son;  but,  nevertheless,  the  overall  picture  por¬ 
trays  him  as  a  good  man  trying  to  bring  some- 
sort  of  order  into  a  chaotic  world.”  E.  A. 
Dooley 

Best  Sell  25:413  F  1  ’66  410w 
Choice  3:440  J1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Marion  Armstrong 

Christian  Century  83:367  Mr 
650w 
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“It  was  only  after  [Hammarskjold’s]  journal 
‘Markings’  [BRD  1964]  was  published  that 
an  insight  was  provided  with  which  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  remarkable  man.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stolpe 
is  concerned  only  with  Hammarskjold’ s  life 
in  Sweden  and,  because  he  himself  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  Swedish  writer,  he  evokes  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  humanistic  world  which  bred  the 
outer  man,  and  then  provides  his  own  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  spiritual  forces  which  shaped 
Hammarskjold’s  devout  and  mystic  Christianity 
— influences  which  derived  most  subtly  from 
the  geography  and  culture  of  an  ancient 
northern  land.  It  is  a  deeply  subjective  book 
and  for  this  reason  has  great  value  within 
its  narrow  frame.”  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  14 
’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Wasson 

Library  J  91:1217  Mr  1  *66  150w 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  24  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Britter 

Sat  R  49:34  Ap  23  ’66  750w 
“Over  the  years,  through  conversations  and 
correspondence,  [the  author]  came  to  under¬ 
stand  Ham l nars k jol d’ s  increasing  preoccupation 
with  mysticism  as  well  as  his  gnawing  unhap¬ 
piness.  .  .  .  Stolpe  strives  to  find  the  roots  of 
what  made  his  old  .friend  the  kind  of  man  he 
was.  The  roots  are  perhaps  too  tangled  for 
anyone  to  sort  out  sufficiently,  but  Stolpe  does 
lead  the  reader  along  one  path  that  provides 
some  interesting  clues.  Stolpe  supports  the 
view  of  others  close  to  him  that  Hammarskjold, 
gifted  with  a  fine  mind  and  prodigious-  energies, 
was  tormented  by  a  profound  and  inviolable 
loneliness.  Stolpe  believes  that  this  alienation 
from  people  around  him  can  be  traced  to  Ham¬ 
marskjold’s  childhood.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end, 
[the  author  concedes]  Hammarskjold  had  be¬ 
come  a  fully  realized  mystic.” 

Time  87:111  F  4  ’66  500w 


STONE,  A.  HARRIS.  The  chemistry  of  a  lemon; 
il.  by  Peter  P.  Plasencia.  64p  $3.50  Prentice- 
Hall 

540  Lemon — Juvenile  literature.  Chemistry — 
Experiments — Juvenile  literature  66-11249 
“By  the  use  of  simple  experiments,  some  of 
the  basic  concepts  of  chemistry  are  introduced, 
e.g.,  acids,  bases,  oxidation,  electrolysis,  taste, 
and  vitamins.  The  book  .  .  .  does  not  supply 
answers.  It  encourages  scientific  inquiry  by 
posing  questions  which  are  answered  by  ob¬ 
servation.  The  line  drawings  help  describe  the 
results  of  the  experiments.  [Glossary.]  Grades 
three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


"Dr.  Stone  squeezes  the  lemon  subject  dry. 
The  young  reader  learns  fascinating  things  to 
do  with  lemon  juice.  He  learns  that  lemons 
make  good  batteries,  can  extinguish  fires, 
propel  boats,  polish  old  pennies  and  silver, 
and  do  invisible  writing.  .  .  .  He  wants  the 
young  reader  to  do  the  experiments  and  see 
for  himself  what  happens,  for  instance,  when 
lemon  juice  mixes  with  baking  soda.”  J.  C. 
Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  ’66 

llOw 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Library  J  91:4344  S  15  ’66  70w 
“A  good  book  for  school  libraries  and  budding 
young  scientists.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  91:4344  S  15  ’66  70w 
“The  child — cautioned  that  some  experiments 
need  a.dult  supervision — is  challenged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  independent  investigation.  The  book’s 
illustrations  are  lively  if  not  always  informa¬ 
tive.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:49  N  12  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  ‘  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:141  D  ’66  130w 


STONE,  EDWARD.  Voices  of  despair;  four 
motifs  in  American  literature.  240p  $5  Ohio 
univ.  press 

810.9  American  literature  65-24646 

A  professor  of  English  at  Ohio  University 
“analyzes  some  significant  images  and  struc¬ 
tural  motifs.  .  .  .  Each  chapter  adopts  a  single 
literary  motif:  the  first  considers  the  use  of 
animal  imagery  to  signify  the  sublime  and 
vital  m  man  in  the  writings  of  Emerson  and 
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Thoreau  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  represent 
man’s  littleness  and  despair  in  the  work  of  the 
Naturalists  on  the  other.  The  same  descent  is 
recorded  in  Poe's  and  Melville's  use  of  white 
as  an  image  of  horror  and  nothingness,  and 
while  the  third  chapter  traces  the  passage  from 
faith  to  agnosticism  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  influential  regionalist  Edjsard  Eggleston, 
the  fourth  continues  the  theme  of  despair  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Naturalists’  use  of  the 
word  ‘nothingness.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix  includes  Some  other  Whitenesses.  Bib¬ 
liography,  Index. 


Choice  3:774  N  ’66  140w 

“Edward  Stone  was  perhaps  ill-advised  in 
presenting  [this  book]  as  a  unified  whole, 
since  his  four  essays  have  no  valid  structural 
unity  and  his  term  ‘motif’  is  too  vague  to 
have  a  common  meaning  in  all  four  cases;  but 
there  is  a  sufficient  link  in  their  common 
theme  to  allow  them  to  be  treated  as  a  cluster 
of  variations.  His  style  too  is  discursive. 
He  draws  at  will  upon  English,  French,  and 
Russian  as  well  as  American  examples  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  points,  and  he  allows  his  foot¬ 
notes  to  conduct  a  running  dialogue  with  his 
text,  a  practice  that  makes  for  fidgety  readers. 
But  from  all  this  sputtering  and  confusion 
there  emerges  a  useful  historical  study  of 
why  and  how  the  impact  of  scientific  theories 
of  life  and  the  universe  affected  American 
writing  in  these  hundred  years  and  how  Nat¬ 
uralism  developed  in  American  prose  from 
Thoreau  to  Dreiser  and  beyond.’’  R.  E. 
Spiller 

Sat  R  49:28  Je  25  ’66  350w 


“The  interest  of  this  book,  as  a  piece  of 
intellectual  history,  lies  in  its  coverage,  rather 
than  in  any  toughly  appreciative  sense  of 
how  ideas  work  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
societies.  The  general  effect  is  of  a  discursive 
foray  into  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  book  runs 
into  difficulties  at  the  point  where  the  literal 
and  the  figurative  meet.  To  compare  Thoreau 
on  ants  in  Walden  with  Hemingway’s  famous 
passage  about  the  ants  on  the  log  in  A 
Farewell  to  Arms  is  to  evade  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  fact  that  romantic  observers 
of  nature  looked  not  only  at  objects,  but 
also  at  language,  in  a  radically  different  way 
from  that  of  writers  of  modern  symbolist 
aesthetic.” 

TLS  p636  J1  21  ’66  500w 


STONE,  JEREMY  J.  Containing  the  arms 
race;  some  specific  proposals;  written  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  int.  affairs, 
Harvard  university.  252p  $6.95  Mass.  inst.  of 
technology 

341.6  Disarmament  66-17757 

A  research  associate  at  the  Harvard  Center 
for  International  Affairs  presents  an  “analysis 
of  the  possibilities  of  disarmament.  He  takes 
up  in  succession  the  cases  for  and  against 
antiballistic  defense  systems,  manned  bombers, 
and  long-range  missiles,  both  land-  and  sea- 
based,  as  well  as  related  problems  of  ASW 
(anti-submarine  warfare),  proliferation,  and 
so  on.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Dealing  exclusively  with  unclassified  informa¬ 
tion,  he  weighs  the  dangers  of  the  present 
strategic  balance  and  the  relative  risks,  stra¬ 
tegic  and  political,  of  his  proposals.”  Philip 
Van  Slyck 

Sat  R  49:75  Je  11  ’66  330w 


STONE,  JONATHAN.  English  silver  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  72p  il  pi  col  pi  $7.50  Oc¬ 
tober  house 

739.2  Silversmithing  65-23429 

This  discussion  covers  the  “18th  century,  and 
also  gives  a  chapter  on  late  17th-century  sil¬ 
ver  work  and  the  work  of  the  early  l9th  cen¬ 
tury.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Choice  3:513  S  ’66  lOOw 

“There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  hallmarks, 
but  otherwise  this  is  a  variant  presentation  of 
material  in  other  books  on  English  silver.  For 
larger  libraries  and  those  with  special  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  field.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:937  F  15  ’66  60w 
“It  is  depressing  to  turn  to  the  pompous 
but  carelessly  written  little  guide  by  Mr.  Stone. 
.  .  .  [In]  four  chronological  chapters  covering 
from  1660  to  1830  .  .  .  the  author  is  free  with 
opinions  sometimes  patently  based  on  insuf¬ 
ficient  experience.  .  .  .  The  illustrations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  chosen  haphazardly,  are 
accompanied  by  highly  opinionated  notes.” 

TLS  P1172  D  16  ‘65  200w 


STONE,  JULIUS.  Law  and  the  social  sciences 
in  the  second  half  century.  121p  $4.50  Univ. 
of  Minn,  press 

340  Law.  Social  sciences  65-12433 

This  book  is  based  on  the  William  S.  Pattee 
Memorial  Lectures  given  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  by  a  professor  of  juris¬ 
prudence  at  the  University  of  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  author  discusses:  Where  law  and 
social  science  stand;  Program  and  movement 
in  the  borderlands  of  law  and  social  science; 
[and]  Man  and  machine  in  the  search  for  jus¬ 
tice,  or  Why  appellate  judges  should  stay  hu¬ 
man.  Portions  of  this  material  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere.  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  3:822  N  ’66  60w 

“Professor  Stone  reviews  a  great  variety  of 
writings  in  law-related  fields.  He  draws  a 
generous,  incisive  and  thought-provoking  sketch 
of  the  problems  involved.  His  scholarly  book  will 
be  of  immense  value  to  researchers,  teachers 
and  advanced  students  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
social  sciences.”  R.  H.  Heimanson 

Library  J  91:2077  Ap  15  '66  170w 


STONE,  LAWRENCE.  The  crisis  of  the 
aristocracy,  1558-1641.  841p  pi  $16.80  Oxford 


942  Upper  classes.  Nobility.  Great  Britain— 
Civilization  65-3206 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Young 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:40  O  ’66  800w 


“[The  author]  presents  a  compelling  and 
highly  detailed  analysis.  .  .  .  He  displays 

throughout  a  cool,  detached  tone,  eschews 
sensationalism  and  alarmism,  is  eminently 
reasonable,  pragmatic,  and  persuasive.  The 
very  rationality  of  his  approach,  however, 
pinpoints  the  weakness  of  his  basic  premise, 
namely  that  of  assuming  equal  reasonableness 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  .  .  .  Those  who 
want  to  find  good,  well-reasoned  arguments  in 
favor  of  disarmament,  will  find  them  here. 
Skeptics  should  familiarize  themselves  with 
them.  Mercifully  short,  excellently  organized, 
this  is  essential  for  all  libraries.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  91:3449  J1  ’66  150w 
“Jeremy  Stone’s  think  piece  ...  is  a  sound 
contribution.  ...  Its  chief  value — to  the 
interested  layman  as  well  as  the  specialist — is 
that  it  is  thorough  in  analyzing  a  few  specific 
problems  of  offense- defense  balance  in  certain 
strategic  weapons  systems  while,  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  it  illuminates  the  techniques  of  thinking 
about  the  whole  range  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  problems.  This  is  a  pragmatic  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  possible  utility — to  both  sides 
— of  .  .  .  limited  arms-control  measures.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Stone  makes  no  attempt  to  construct  a 
general  theory  of  disarmament,  and  he  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  trying  to  psychoanalyze  national 
characteristics,  our  own  or  our  adversaries’. 


Reviewed  by  E,  G.  Barber 

Am  Soc  R  31:424  Je  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  D.  H.  Pennington 

Engl  Hist  R  81:562  J1  '66  1950w 
Reviewed  by  John  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:23  J1  7  ’66  2300w 
Reviewed  by  W.  T.  MacCaffrey 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:306  Je  ’66  900w 
TLS  p285  Ap  7  ’66  4450w 


STONE,  WILFRED.  The  cave  and  the  moun¬ 
tain;  a  study  of  E.  M.  Forster.  436p  il  $8.95 
Stanford  univ.  press 

823  Forster,  Edward  Morgan  65-21493 

“The  study  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  sets 
forth  Forster’s  cultural,  historical,  intellectual, 
and  personal  background;  the  second  examines 
his  writings.  .  .  .  Two  late  chapters1  deal 
with  .  .  .  the  Middle  Eastern  (or  between- 
novels)  period  of  1910-24,  and  the  period  of 
non-fictional  work  since  1924.”  (Publisher’s 

note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“The  most  comprehensive  book  on  Forster 
yet  to  appear;  it  is  less  specialized  than  either 
of  two  recent  studies,  McConkey’s  The  Novels 
of  E.  M.  Forster  and  Crews’  E.  M.  Forster: 
The  Perils  of  Humanism  [BRD  1962],  .  . 
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STONE,  WILFRED — Continued 
Tlie  volume  has  extensive  explanatory  foot¬ 
notes  and  many  interesting  plates.  Although 
Stone  occasionally  falls  into  the  inconsistencies 
of  eclectic  scholarship  by  overstressing  bio¬ 
graphical  parallels  in  The  Longest  Journey 
.  .  .  his  control  of  rich  and  diverse  background 
material  is  usually  marked  by  firmness  and 
a  sense  of  proportion.  The  net  result  is  a 
full  interpretation  of  Forster.” 

Choice  3:902  D  ’66  190w 
“The  style  is  clear,  the  approach  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  but  not  uncritical.  In  short,  it  is 
a  good  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  kind  is 
worthy.  And  yet  .  .  .  after  reading  this 

thorough  book  and  admitting  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  one  is  left  with  a  faint  feeling  that 
the  time  would  have  been  better  spent  reading 
Mr  Forster  again,  and  getting  the  full  value  of 
his  iridescence  rather  than  one  man’s  coloured 
photograph,  however  skilfully  taken.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stone  has  many  merits.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  Mr.  Forster’s  miscellane¬ 
ous  writings  of  the  last  forty  years,  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  his  criticisms  of  other  writers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stone  is  rather  less  good  on  the 
earlier  novels.  .  .  .  There  is  also  rather  too 
much  do-it-yourself  Freud,  in  the  style  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.” 

Economist  220:566  Ag  6  ’66  280w 
“E.  M.  Forster  never  did  come  fully  into 
the  20th  century.  Wilfred  Stone,  in  this 
study,  helps  to  define  the  transitional  or 
Edwardian  character  of  Forster’s  work.  .  .  . 
[He]  gives  the  reader  not  only  a  coherent 
view  of  the  Forster’s  career,  but  also  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  artistic  texture  and  ideas.  One 
of  the  salient  points  in  this  definitive  study 
of  Forster  is  the  demonstration  of  his  position 
between  Dostoevsky  and  Lawrence  on  one  hand 
and  Jane  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  on  the 
other.”  T.  F.  Simms 

Library  J  91:112  Ja  1  '66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

New  Statesman  72:560  O  14  ’66  900w 


Reviewed  by  Stuart  Hampshire 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:14  My  12  ’66  3100w 
Reviewed  by  Santha  Rama  Rau 

Reporter  34:54  Mr  24  ’66  1400w 
“[Of  the  books  on  Forster  written  in  the 
last  decade  this]  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant;  certainly  it  is  the  most  searching, 
detailed,  sensitive,  and  refreshing.  Because 
it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  original 
research  and  carries  the  mark  of  genuine 
scholarship  the  study  commands  an  unusual 
degree  of  attention  and  respect.  .  .  .  For  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stone,  A  Passage  to  India  IBRD  1924] 
is  Forster’s  masterpiece.  .  .  .  But  [the]  impact 
[of  the  analysis]  is  lessened  if  not  vitiated  by 
Professor  Stone’s  attempt  to  support  it  with  a 
long  and  irrelevant  quotation  from  Jung.  Why? 
Forster  needs  no  props.  .  .  .  [His]  acquaintance 
with  Freud  and  Jung  is  slight,  and  they  have 
not  influenced  him  directly.  It  is,  therefore, 
unfortunate  that  an  obsession  with  symbolism 
should  mar  this  book.”  1C.  Natwar-Singh 
Sat  R  49:43  Mr  5  ’66  650w 
TLS  p936  O  13  ’66  550w 
Va  Q  R  42:xcix  summer  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Price 

Yale  R  55:597  Je  ’66  1500w 


STONEHOUSE,  MERLIN.  John  Wesley  North 
and  the  reform  frontier.  272p  $6  Univ.  of 
Minn,  press 

B  or  92  North,  John  Wesley  65-15075 

“This  is  a  study  ...  of  John  Wesley  North 
and  his  successive,  but  not  always  successful, 
attempts  at  promotion  and  investment  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  West  and  South.  .  .  .  North 
combined  economic  activity  with  political  as¬ 
pirations.  ...  In  Minnesota,  during  the  decade 
before  statehood,  he  practiced  law,  founded  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  promoted  immigra¬ 
tion,  helped  to  organize  the  Republican  party, 
developed  two  townsites,  and  pushed  railroad 
development.  ...  In  both  Minnesota  and  Ne¬ 
vada  he  helped  to  ease  the  transition  from 
territory  to  state  as  a  member  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  constitutional  conventions.  With  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  ...  he  sought  to  bring  in¬ 
dustrial  development  and  northern  investment 
to  eastern  Tennessee,  and,  four  years  later,  he 
led  a  colony  to  California.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Chronology.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"For  all  of  the  historians’  preoccupation  with 
the  frontier  and  with  frontier  types,  the  polit¬ 
ical-economic  entrepreneurs — the  author  calls 
them  carpetbaggers,  but  never  offers  a  satis¬ 


factory  explanation  for  so  doing — have  been 
curiously  neglected.  .  .  .  But,  although  this 
book  is  a  gesture  toward  ending  this  neglect, 
the  author  misses  his  opportunity.  He  dis¬ 
tracts  the  reader  .  .  .  [and]  he  allows  the  de¬ 
tails  of  North’s  daily  life  to  obscure  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  larger  significance.  ...  If  the  author  has 
faltered  somewhat  in  the  pursuit  of  his  subject, 
he  has  at  least  presented  us  with  the  outlines 
of  an  important  story  of  frontier  development.” 
R.  W.  Johannsen 

Am  Hist  R  71:1075  Ap  '66  500w 


“A  well  written,  sympathetic  biography  .  .  . 
[which  is]  a  valuable  book  for  all  college 
libraries.” 

Choice  2:904  F  ’66  190w 


Christian  Century  82:969  Ag  4  ’65  40w 


STOPPELMAN,  JOSEPH  W.  F.  People  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  211p  pi  $6.95  Hastings  house 
917.2  Mexico — Description  and  travel.  In¬ 
dians  of  Mexico.  Indians  of  Mexico — Social 
life  and  customs  66-18352 

“The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  short,  in¬ 
formal  chapters,  each  one  describing  the  way 
of  life  and  the  way  of  thinking  of  one  or  more 
Mexicans  whom  [the  author]  has  come  to  know 
in  his  daily  experience.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
chronological  sequence.  The  scene  shifts  from 
the  capital  to  other  cities,  remote  villages,  an¬ 
cient  ruins,  and  back  to  the  capital,  but  almost 
wihout  exception,  the  people  discussed  are  the 
pure  Indians.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Index. 


This  is  not  a  guidebook.  Mr.  Stoppelman  is 
a  newspaperman  who  lived  for  more  than  a 
year  in  Mexico,  visited  many  of  its  interesting 
localities,  and  concentrated  on  trying  to  know 
the  Mexican  people,  especially  the  large  Indian 
population.  .  .  .  [He]  is  greatly  concerned  over 
their  extreme  poverty  and  their  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-improvement.  The  book  offers 
nothing  really  new,  but  it  is  full  of  human 
interest  and  will  make  delightful  reading  for 
public  library  travel  collections.”  M.  C.  Keen- 
leyside 

Library  j  91:5398  N  1  ’66  140w 
“Mr.  Stoppelman’s  sketches  are  light,  agree¬ 
able  and  well  observed:  and  if  they  do  occasion¬ 
ally  look  like  a  travel  brochure,  this  is  due 
mosLy  to  the  skill  of  modern  travel  agents.  His¬ 
tory  is  not  one  of  the  author’s  strong  points, 
and  his  references  to  Aztecs,  Mayas,  &c.,  are 
pest  passed  over.  But  for  a  quick  dip  into  Mex¬ 
ican  life  as  she  is  lived,  this  is  good  of  its 
kind. 

TLS  p627  J1  16  ’64  200w 


STORR.  RICHARD  J.  Harper’s  university;  the 
beginnings;  a  history  of  the  University  of 
9ohJ,Cra??;.  drayings  by  Virgil  Burnett.  411p  il 
$8.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
378.773  Harper,  William  Rainey.  Chicago 
University  66-13890 

This  “is  an  account  of  the  driving  forces, 
ambitions,  ideals,  and  sometimes  colliding  per- 
sonalities  that  combined  to  bring  about  [the 
establishment  of  the  University],  together  with 
a  .  .  .  portrait  of  the  dynamic  professor  who 
became  its  first  President,  William  Rainey 
Harper.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


Prof  Storr  s  story  .  .  .  reveals  the  curious 
blend  of  piety  and  arm-twisting  on  the  nart 
ot  Pres  Harper  and  the  even  more  curious 
blend  of  Piety  and  the  willingness  to  let  one’s 
arm  be  twisted  on  the  part  of  the  founder. 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Storr  perhaps  over¬ 
stresses  the  fiscal  aspects  of  founding  the 
university,  but  they  did  tend  to  predominate. 
The  role  of  religipn  in  the  transformation  of 
a  Baptist  school  into  a  secular  university  is 
fairly  but  briefly  told.” 

Christian  Century  83:892  J1  13  ’66  90w 
“Painstakingly  researched,  amply  documented, 
consistently  well-written,  [this  book]  is  a 
major  contribution  to  American  educational  his- 
tpry.  It  is  essentially  the  story  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  ideal  and  how  one  man  attempted  to 
realize  it.  .  .  Harper  was  wooed  from  the  Yale 

faculty  by  the  seductive  possibilities  of  creating* 
?*n  instant  university  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
be  the  prophet  priest,  and  sage  of  democracy.’ 
•  v  •  The  emphasis  throughout  the  book  is  bn 
educational  policy  and  philosophy;  the  focus  is 
on  the  University  as  an  intellectual  endeavor 
and  on  Harper  s  role  in  its  administration.” 
R.  E.  Miller 

J  Am  Hist  53:619  D  ’66  480w 
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“Although  this  account  only  takes  us  up  to 
the  death  of  President  Harper  in  1906,  it  is 
rich  in  its  scholarly  dissection  of  the  already 
enormous  issues  and  challenges  confronting  the 
university.  Unfortunately,  a  history  such  as 
this  is  necessarily  eclectic,  and-  this  reviewer 
must  regret,  for  example,  that  the  university’s 
library  merits  but  a  few  passing  remarks,  while 
the  social  life  of  the  school  occupies  over  a 
chapter.  .  .  .  But  such  deficiencies  in  balance 
cannot  detract  from  the  generally  superb  pre¬ 
sentation.”  J.  W.  McGregor 

Library  J  91:3935  S  1  '66  190w 
TLS  p!170  D  15  '66  2300w 


STORRY,  G.  R.,  jt.  auth.  The  case  of  Richard 
Sorge.  See  Deakin,  F.  W. 


STOUT,  REX.  Heath  of  a  doxy;  a  Nero  Wolfe 
novel.  I86p  $3.75  Viking 

66-22544 

“The  problem  of  money  and  the  possibility  of 
divided  loyalty  concerns  both  Nero  Wolfe  and 
Archie  as  they  seek  to  clear  their  sometime 
assistant,  Orrie  Cather,  of  a  murder  charge.” 
(Library  J) 


"Rex  Stout’s  80  years  have  not  impaired  his 
ability  to  weave  a  web  of  mystery  around  a 
murder  and  then  to  solve  it  in  the  last  few 
pages.” 

Best  Sell  26:196  S  1  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  4  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:44  S  24  ’66  30w 


Tales  IBRD  19661  for  this  collection  could  al¬ 
most  have  been  called  ‘American  Tall  Songs,’ 
even  though  she  includes  the  title  poem,  ’The 
Crocodile’s  Mouth,’  deriving  from  an  Irish  folk 
tune;  the  English  ‘Froggie  Went  A-Courting’; 
and  Scotland’s  ‘The  Derby  Ram.’  The  question 
arises  of  how  viable  folk  songs  are  as  stories — 
even  for  older  children  without  their  musical 
accompaniment.  A  familiar  tune  carries  one 
more  readily  through  endless  repetitive  verses 
than  do  words  alone.  Glen  Rounds’  drawings 
are  loose-jointed  and  folksy,  but  suffer  the 
same  lack  of  focus  or  purpose  as  does  the  text.” 
S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children's  issue) 
O  SO  ’66  SOw 

“The  absence  of  musical  accompaniment  [in 
this  book]  and  (die  presence  of  humorous  hill¬ 
billies  in  roughhewn  illustrations  may  attract 
readers  not  normally  drawn  to  songbooks.  .  .  . 
These  ever-popular  tales  remain  ideally  suited 
to  informal  gatherings.  In  the  classroom,  they 
introduce  American  folklore.  Drawings  show 
the  uninhibited  exuberance  and  backwoods 
Jocularity  with  which  the  songs  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  even  in  these  sophisticated  times.”  P.  L. 
M. 

Horn  Bk  42:566  O  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Hodges 

Library  J  91:5240  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  90w 


STOUTENBURG,  ADRIEN.  See  Kendall,  L. 


STOVALL,  FLOYD,  ed.  The  poems  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  See  Poe,  E.  A. 


STOUTENBURG,  ADRIEN.  American  tall 
tales:  il.  by  Richard  M.  Powers.  112p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.37  Viking 

398.2  Legends — U.S. — Juvenile  literature 

65-13352 

A  collection  of  “stories  of  eight  famous 
American  heroes  of  tall  tales:  Paul  Bunyan, 
Pecos  Bill,  Stormalong,  Mike  Fink,  Davy 
Crockett,  Johnny  Appleseed,  John  Henry,  and 
Joe  Magarac.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  40w 
“The  middle-aged  child  will  be  attracted  by 
the  well-told  stories.  .  .  .  The  selection  of 

stories  is  good,  and  the  simplicity  and  the  di¬ 
rectness  of  the  tellings  make  them  valuable  to 
the  storyteller.  The  framework  of  most  of  the 
stories  may  be  located  in  other  books:  Yankee 
Doodle’s  Cousins,  a  longer  collection  by  Anne 
Malcolmson  [BRD  1941],  includes  versions  of 
most  of  these  tales.  It  is  regretted  that  the 
sources  are  not  given  in  Adrien  Stoutenburg  s 

book.  42:132  Ag  ’66  90w 


Library  J  91:3554  J1  ’66  40w 
“Part  history,  part  myth,  [the  tall  tale  I 
serves  to  revive  our  heritage  when  dates  and 
places  are  forgotten,  and  its  wild  humor  spans 
generations.  Adrien  Stoutenburg’s  talents  are 
perfect  for  this  genre.  ...  In  [her]  hands, 
these  tales  become  a  portrait  of  the  American 
temperament,  a  colorful  testament  to  the  past. 
Only  a  superb  craftsman  could  have  made  such 
familiar  stories  seem  so  new.  Richard  M.  Pow¬ 
ers’s  black-and-white  illustrations  are  exactly 
like  the  text:  tough,  unsentimental  and  bold.” 


Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2, 
lOOw 
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STOUTENBURG,  ADRIEN.  The  crocodile’s 
mouth;  folk-song  stories;  il.  by  Glen  Rounds. 
64p  $3;  lib  bdg  $2.96  Viking 
784.4  Folk  songs — U.S. — Juvenile  literature 

66-7040 

The  fourteen  “song  stories  in  this  book  are 
based  on  songs  commonly  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  As  they  appear  here  they  are  to  be  read 
rather  than  sung,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
left  out  most  choruses  and  have  made  other 
changes  to  bring  out  the  main  story,  the  charac¬ 
ters,  or  the  humor.”  (Song  Sources)  “Ages 
seven  to  ten.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Miss  Stoutenburg  perhaps  had  in  mind  the 
success  of  her  previous  work,  American  Tall 


STOW,  RANDOLPH.  The  merry-go-round  in 

the  sea.  312p  $4.50  Morrow 

66-16406 

“This  is  an  account  of  an  Australian  child¬ 
hood  during  and  after  the  last  war.  Rob  Coram 
is  six  when  his  cousin  Rick  is  called  up,  four¬ 
teen  when  Rick  decides  to  leave  Australia 
where  he  has  never  been  able  to  settle  after 
his  wartime  experiences.  The  departure  of 
his  hero-worshipped  cousin,  the  sense  that  Rick 
has  let  him  down  after  years  of  sustaining  him 
with  a  virile  and  heroic  ideal,  is  one  of  many 
intimations  of  adult  life  for  Rob.  The  novel 
closes  with  his  growing  apprehension  of  new 
worlds  where  merry-go-rounds  stand  neglected, 
and  where  small  country  towns  succumb  to  a 
new,  American -style  urbanization.’’  (TLS) 


[This]  is  an  uneven  book  which,  despite 
great  appeal  at  the  outset,  hardly  fulfills  its 
initial  promise,  losing  force  and  focus  toward 
an  unsatisfying  conclusion  .  .  .  The  reader 
skims  page  after  page  of  dialogue  which, 
though  spiced  with  wisecracks  and  comeback 
attesting  to  the  author’s  ear  for  dialogue, 
confer  little  depth,  individuality  or  appeal  to 
most  of  the  speakers.  .  .  .  Mr,  Stow  looks 
convincingly  at  the  world  through  and  with 
the  eyes  of  his  small  hero.  .  .  .  Equally  com¬ 
pelling  is  the  writer’s  poetic,  yet  vividly  realis¬ 
tic,  evocation  of  landscape,  weather,  flowers, 
trees  and  countryside;  together  with  a  capacity 
for  making  readers  feel  the  personality  of 
venerable  country  homesteads  and  old  gardens. 

.  .  .  In  short,  Mr.  Stow’s  uncommon  skills 
prove  his  ability  and  potential,  making 
thoughtful  readers  look  forward  to  his  next 
book.”  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:78  My  15  ’66  460w 
“Randolph  Stow  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  Australian  novelists,  best  known  for 
his  prize-winning  To  the  Islands  [BRD  I960]. 
.  .  .  The  account  of  Rob’s  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  an  army  of  relations  and  friends,  at 
times  humorous,  at  times  extremely  moving, 
is  a  superbly  handled  study  of  adolescence. 
Only  by  comparison  does  the  unsettled  Rick 
seem  perhaps  less  surely  drawn.  The  West 
Australian  setting,  so  well  known  to  Stow,  is 
recalled  with  all  his  poetic  imagery.  This  well 
written,  satisfying  novel  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  fiction  collections.”  Norman 
Horrocks 

Library  J  91:2366  My  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:613  O  22  ’65  180w 
“[This]  is  ail  flowers,  all  bright  images, 
small  blossoms  of  descriptive  writing  and  of 
incident.  It  is  like  notes  for  a  novel,  or  per¬ 
haps  an  autobiography,  .  .  .  There  are  char¬ 
acters,  and  there  are  events,  and  time  passes, 
things  change.  .  .  .  But  the  characters  are 
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STOW,  RANDOLPH — Continued 
without  depth,  and,  though  the  events  may 
follow  one  another,  they  are  not  truly  related. 
The  story  is  told  in  fragments,  .  .  .  [Yet]  there 
is  much  pleasure  in  this  book.  Though  1  found 
it  easy  to  put  down,  there  was  no  pain  in. 
returning  to  it.”  John  Bowen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  My  29  ’66  500w 
TLS  P1028  N  18  ’65  600w 


STOYE,  JOHN.  The  siege  of  Vienna.  349p  p) 
maps  $6.95  Holt 

943.6  Austria — History.  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  65-15134 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


the  later  volumes.  After  an.  initial  dependence 
on  Jungian  psychology,  Strandberg  .  .  .  draws 
fruitful  parallels  with  numerous  poets,  especial¬ 
ly  Wordsworth,  Yeats,  and  Eliot.” 

Choice  3:212  My  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Vickery 

J  Aesthetics  25:234  winter  ’66  650w 


“This  is  a  brilliant  book,  perhaps  a  major 
work  of  criticism,  certainly  the  only  meaningful 
study  of  Warren’s  poetry.  It  shows  that  the 
New  Criticism’s  close  reading  and  explicative 
technique  is  still  valid  and  vital  when  judi¬ 
ciously  balanced  by  the  use  of  historical  and 
biographical  facts.  .  .  .  The  general  critical 
estimate  of  Warren’s  poetry  may  well  be 
raised  by  this  book.”  W.  K.  Bottorff 

Library  J  90:5306  D  15  ’65  140w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Book  Week  pll  J1  17  ’66  1150w 
Choice  3:250  My  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Phyllis  Auty 

Engl  Hist  R  81:397  Ap  ’66  600w 


STRACKE,  WIN,  jt.  comp.  Songs  of  man.  See 
Luboff,  N. 


STRANGER,  JOYCE.  The  running  foxes;  a 
novel;  il.  by  David  Rook.  152p  $3.95  Viking 

66-16066 

This  “novel  is  set  in  England’s  Lake  District. 
Here  the  villagers  and  farmers  still  hunt  on  foot 
with  their  own  individual  hounds.  .  .  .  We 
meet  a  number  of  these  countrymen  and  their 
dogs  in  this  novel  as  we  do  a  vixen  growing 
up  with  her  two  cubs,  Rufus  and  Rusty.” 
(Library  J) 


STRAINCHAMPS,  ETHEL.  Don’t  never  say 
cain’t.  168p  $3.95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  65-19862 

Autobiography  of  a  woman  who  “grew  up  in 
the  Missouri  Ozarks,  [and]  learned  whatever 
dialect  was  needed  to  get  along  with  the  people 
with  whom  she  lived  or  worked,  including  upper- 
class  natives,  teachers,  college  professors  and 
editors.  After  five  years  as  a  teacher,  and 
after  a  period  selling  magazine  subscriptions, 
she.  married  and  settled  down  to  write.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Mrs.  Strainchamps’  book  is  most  interesting 
when  relating  her  background  and  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  feels  it  regrettable 
that  Mrs.  Strainchamps  found  it  necessary 
to  stray  from  her  autobiographical  materials 
and  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  editorialize. 
She  has  a  bitter  attitude,  perhaps  understand¬ 
ably  so,  toward  the  difficulties  women  face 
in  the  predominantly  man’s  world  of  writing. 
However,  her  evaluation  of  teachers  and  teach¬ 
ing  is  written  with  acid  and  if  her  purpose 
was  to  stir  controversy,  she  succeeds.  .  .  . 
‘Don’t  Never  Say  Cain’t’  has  its  interesting 
and  informative  moments  but  it  is  a  book  of 
rather  limited  appeal.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  25:387  Ja  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  M.  G.  Cook 

Library  J  90:4963  N  15  ’65  120w 
“This  slim  autobiography  of  a  young  girl  of 
the  Ozarks  may  inspire  some  of  our  teenagers 
who  lack  the  money  necessary  for  college.  .  .  . 
Light  and  humorous,  this  will  appeal  to  mature 
young  people.” 

Library  J  90:5540  D  15  ’65  50w  [TA] 


STRANDBERG,  VICTOR  H.  A  colder  fire; 
the  poetry  of  Robert  Penn  Warren.  292p 
$6.50  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
811  Warren,  Robert  Penn  65-27009 

The  author  “holds  that  Warren’s  themes 
have  developed  consistently  from  his  abiding 
concern  with  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  existence  and  the  problem  of 
identity  in  a  mechanistic  universe.  .  .  .  These 
themes  are  traced  here  from  the  earliest 
poems,  where  Warren  was  mostly  concerned 
with  man’s  insignificance  before  the  external 
world  of  time  and  nature,  to  the  mature  verse, 
where  he  turns  to  seek  some  redemptive  force 
in  man’s  interior  world.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  H  Bohner 

Am  Lit  38:418  N  ’66  360w 
“As  the  only  comprehensive  analysis  of 
Robert  Penn  Warren’s  poetry,  A  Colder  Fire 
is  essential.  Strandberg  concentrates  on  a 
chronological  explication  of  themes  and  images, 
treating  metrics  and  diction  only  tangentially. 
He  identifies  such  magnet  themes  as  the 
search  for  self,  the  reconcilation  of  polarities 
like  past  and  present,  act  and  idea,  and  the 
potentiality  of  good  in  evil.  In  language  re¬ 
markably  free  of  critical  jargon,  Strandberg 
studies  the  first  three  volumes  of  Warren’s 
poetry  thoroughly  to  establish  the  patterns 
which  he  then  traces  in  less  detail  through 


“A  variety  of  villagers  add  quaintness  to  the 
cast  [of  this  book],  -but  for  the  most  part  the 
interest  lies  in  a  Disney-like  exploration  of  the 
animal  kingdom:  the  threat  of  spring  floods, 
the  weasel  pack  killing  deer,  fights  with 
badgers,  creation  of  false  scents,  feeding  on 
chickens,  and  always  the  fearful  excitement  of 
the  chase.  .  .  .  The  reader  who-  insists  on  being 
too  sophisticated  probably  should  pass  this 
book  by;  Americans  in  general  will  probably 
respond  less  than  Englishmen  who  intimately 
know  its  rich  background.  But  anjmne  able 
to  escape  into  imaginative  fable  will  find  it  a 
fascinating  flight  to  another  world.”  G.  E. 
Grauel 

Best  Sell  26:79  My  15  ’66  300w 
“The  inevitable  hunts  and  chases  are  de¬ 
scribed  well  with  a  good  eye  for  local  color 
and  nature  study.  Yet  everything  is  so  ‘nice’ 
or  romanticized  that  one  is  reminded  of  those 
advertisements  of  the  British  Travel  Associa¬ 
tion  depicting  its  version  of  present-day  Merrie 
England:  pretty  to  contemplate  but  much  too 
good  to1  be  true.  This  will  make  a  pleasant  in¬ 
nocuous  addition  to  YA  and  childrens’  collec¬ 
tions  and  might  pass  away  an  hour  or  so  for 
adult  readers  who  like  rural  or  animal  stories.”’ 
Norman  Herrocks 

Library  J  91:2090  Ap  15  ’66  llOw  [YA] 
Library  J  91:3558  J1  ’66  40w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  8  '66  150w 


STRASBERG,  LEE.  Strasberg  at  the  Actors 
studio;  tape-recorded  sessions;  ed  by  Robert 
H.  Hethmon.  428p  il  $10  Viking 
792  Acting — Study  and  teaching.  Actors 
Studio  65-13691 


T  An  assistant  professor  of  theatre  arts  at 
LULA  presents,  through  tape-recorded  sessions 
°f  the  Actors  Studio,  Strasberg’g  conversations 
which .  illustrate  his  methods  of  training  actors 
aPdi,hls  comments  on  the  work  and  problems 
of  the  members  of  the  Studio.  Appendix  in¬ 
cludes  members,  projects,  materials  and  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Actors  Studio  Theatre  Index 


Strasberg  could  have  no  more  zealous  Bos¬ 
well  [than  Hethmon],  .  .  .  We  can  .  find 
here  the  constituents  of  [Strasberg’s]  ideas 
on  acting.  But  much  more  significantly,  as  it 
turns  out,  we  can  trace  his  influence  on  actors 
through  the  general  qualities  of  mind,  culture 
and  personality  these  pages  reveal.  Much  of 
Strasberg  s  thought  remains  securely  within 
the  boundaries  of  Stanislavskian  orthodoxy. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  greatly  repetitious;  its  hard 
core  of  ideas  would  fill  perhaps  four  pages  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  an  endless. 'tedi¬ 
ous  consideration  of  psychological  problems, 
but  none  of  esthetic  ones.  There  is  lip  service 
to  drama  but  no  awareness  of  its  nature,  no 
enunciation  of  standards  beyond  what  ‘works’ 
commercially.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  becomes 
inescapable  that  Strasberg’ s  influence  has 
stemmed  in  part  precisely  from  his  anti-in- 
tellectualism.”  Richard  Gilman 

Book  Week  p4  O  24  ’65  1750w 
“[Hethmon]  has  skillfully  edited  the  tapes 
and  bound  them  together  with  a  helpful  com¬ 
mentary.  ...  .  In  this  book  you  are  admitted 
into  the  private  precincts  where  [‘the  Method’] 
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is  practiced,  and  the  mystery — at  least  some 
of  it — disappears.  .  .  .  You  watch  and  hear 
Mr.  Strasberg  analyzing  technique  with  ad¬ 
mirable  objectivity.  You  note  that  he  is  precise, 
practical,  anything  but  a  high  priest  of  an 
arcane  rite.  .  .  .  One  comes  away  impressed 
by  Mr.  Strasberg’s  pride  in  the  theater  as 
a  profession  and  an  art.  The  examples  of 
the  exercises  done  in  the  Studio  are  fascinat¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Throughout  this  record  of  [Mr. 

Strasberg’s]  work  with  the  Studio  there  runs 
an  irrepressible  conviction  of  the  high  mission 
of  the  theater.”  Howard  Taubman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  Ft  plO  D  26  '65  1050w 
‘‘In  general  terms,  Mr.  Strasberg’s  remarks 
are  often  pertinent  and  wise.  .  .  .  He  draws 
apt  illustrations  from  a  wide  range  of  aesthetic 
sources,  and  the  theatrical  authorities  he  quotes 
include  Mrs.  Siddons,  Gordon  Craig,  Brecht, 
Duse  and  Vakhtangov  as  well  as  Stanislavsky. 
But  the  class  work  (advice  to  actors  whose 
performances  the  reader,  alas,  has  not  been 
able  to  witness)  remains  obstinately  attached 
to  the  inner  processes:  and  far  from  preparing 
an  actor  for  public  performance,  the  approach 
seems  calculated  to  strike  even  the  most  ex¬ 
trovert  temperament  dumb  with  inhibition.  The 
introductory  notes  on  the  class  members  often 
read  uncomfortably  like  case-histories.” 

TLS  p472  My  26  ’66  350w 


STRATMAN,  CARL  J.  Bibliography  of  the 
American  theatre;  excluding  New  York  City. 
397p  $8  Loyola  univ.  press 

016.792  Theater— U.S.— Bibliography  65-3359 
‘‘Arranged  by  state  and  city  and  covering 
especially  children’s  theaters  and  college  and 
high  school  activities,  this  is  .  .  .  [a]  list 

of  publications  having  to  do  with  theatrical 
activities  of  all  sorts  in  the  local  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Unpublished  dissertations  and 
masters’  essays  are  included,  to  an  extent; 
critical  accounts  of  individual  plays  are  omitted 
for  the  most  part,  as  are  also  materials  on 
movies,  radio,  and  television,  .  .  .  newspaper 
articles  and  .  .  .  chapters  from  local  histories 
of  cities,  counties,  etc.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Stratman] 
has  registered  3,856  items.  Occasionally  the  in¬ 
dividual  periodical  items  are  annotated  if  their 
titles  are  not  sufficiently  revelatory.”  (Am  Lit) 
Index. 


‘‘This  is  far  and  away  the  most  inclusive 
list  of  publications  having  to  do  with  theatri¬ 
cal  activities  of  all  sorts  in  the  local  areas 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Compared  with  the 
usual  lists  on  the  American  theater  this  work 
is  more  accurate,  though  errors  are  occasionally 
obvious.  .  .  .  Such  shortcomings  will  damage 
the  usefulness  of  the  whole  far  less  than  the 
exclusion  of  chapters  or  pages  from  local 
histories.  This  is  a  valuable  work,  of  interest 
to  all  students  of  regional  cultural  history.” 

Am  Lit  37:517  Ja  ’66  160w 
‘‘While  it  is  not  a  comprehensive  work — in 
that  manuscript  material,  unsigned  work,  and 
references  to  general  histories  of  the  American 
theater  are  omitted — the  Stratman  bibliography 
will  undoubtedly  provide  a  starting  point  for 
future  inquiry  into  our  theatrical  heritage. 
Essential  for  research  collections.  Recommended 
for  college  libraries  of  medium  size.  Sparingly 
annotated.” 

Choice  3:294  Je  ’66  70w 


STRAUSS,  ANSELM  L.,  jt.  auth.  Awareness 
of  dying.  See  Glaser,  B.  G. 


STRAUSS,  FRANZ  JOSEF.  The  grand  design: 
a  European  solution  to  German  reunification 
[ed.  and  tr.  from  transcribed  recordings  by 
Brian  Connell].  105p  $3.95  Praeger 

943.087  Germany — History — 1945-  .  Euro¬ 
pean  federation  66-13337 

‘‘The  former  German  Defense  Minister  pro¬ 
poses  .  .  .  that  the  latent  danger  of  a  final 
settlement  of  Germany’s  frontiers  be  absorbed 
in  a  long-term  plan  to  set  up  a  United  States 
of  Europe.  This  federation  would  include  the 
Eastern  countries  now  under  Communist 
domination,  and  would  involve  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  NATO  Treaty  to  make  a  United 
Europe  an  equal  nuclear  partner  with— rather 
than  a  military  protectorate  of — the  United 
States  in  an  Atlantic  Alliance.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Franz  Josef  Strauss  is  a  controversial  figure. 
.  .  .  He  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  ‘Gaullist,’ 
and  some  label  him  a  crypto-Fascist.  But  his 
present  book,  if  taken  as  sincere,  should  go 
far  toward  dispelling  both  notions.  .  .  .  Strauss’ 
thought  remains  on  the  level  of  international 


power  politics.  He  apparently  is  not  troubled 
by  the  question  of  the  morality  of  nuclear  war¬ 
fare,  has  little  faith  in  efforts  at  disarmament 
and  does  not  envision  a  world  political  author¬ 
ity  as  a  practical  possibility  in  today’s  world. 
But  within  its  limits  his  vision  is  a  noble  one — 
many  will  say  an  unrealistic  one.  .  .  .  Yet  [it] 
is  well  worth  reading.”  Francis  Canavan 
America  114:388  Mr  19  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Flora  Lewis 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  6  ’66  1250w 
“As  the  single  autobiographical  chapter  of 
this  slight  book  makes  clear,  [the  author] 
was  never  a  Nazi — and  his  assertion  of  this 
fact  is  completely  credible.  He  also  has  a  first- 
rate  mind,  whose  performance  is  at  times  a 
pleasure  to  behold.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  dis¬ 
turbing  book.  It  disturbs  on  a  level  far  more 
profound  than  the  human  question  of  Strauss 
the  politician,  because  it  so  clearly  sounds 
again  the  unmuted  trumpet  call  of  German 
nationalism.”  Steven  Muller 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:33  My  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Pisko 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  11  ’66 
40  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:15  Mr  31  ’66  1150w 
“Strauss  here  emerges  as  something  of  a 
statesman,  but  enough  of  the  old  Strauss  re¬ 
mains  to  console  critics  who  believe  he  cannot 
be  trusted,  no  matter  how  noble  his  professed 
goals.  His  vision  here  in  ‘The  Grand  Design’ 
is  eminently  inspiring  .  .  .  [but]  Strauss  never 
clearly  explains  why  the  Soviets  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  surrender  their  East  German  hold¬ 
ings  for  the  sake  of  a  pro-American  European 
federation,  armed  with  its  own  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent.  .  .  .  [He]  is  on  firmer  analytical  ground 
when  he  asks  how  long  a  nation  like  Gei'many 
can  remain  freakishly  divided.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  23  ’66  410w 
“Boiled  down  to  its  essentials,  Dr.  Strauss’s 
‘Grand  Design’  amounts  to  an  attempt  by  a 
loyal  son  of  Germany  to  recover  his  country’s 
prestige  in  the  family  of  nations.  One  cannot 
hold  that  against  him,  but  one  can  be  skeptical. 
It  has  happened  before.  .  .  .  For  all  his  bril¬ 
liance  as  an  advocate,  Dr.  Strauss  is  dead 
wrong  when  he  intimates  that  those  who  oppose 
a  new  Germany,  powerful  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  have  fallen  victim  to  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda.  There  are  many  level-headed  people 
who  may  have  some  justification  in  believing 
that  Germany,  in  view  of  her  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  record,  is  not  yet  ready  to  share  nuclear 
responsibilities.”  L.  L.  Snyder 

Sat  R  49:42  Ap  2  ’66  UOOw 
TLS  p422  My  19  ’66  550w 


STRAVINSKY,  IGOR.  Themes  and  episodes  [by] 
Igor  Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft.  352p  $6.95 
Knopf 

B  or  92  Music  66-19373 

Themes  and  Episodes,  the  fifth  “collaboration 
between  the  composer  and  his  .  .  .  musical  as¬ 
sistant  .  .  .  [is]  primarily  a  collection  of  transi¬ 
tory  pieces,  program-notes,  letters  to  the  press 
and  interviews,  supplemented  by  diary  entries 
by  Mr.  Craft.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index.  Index 
to  compositions  by  Stravinsky  mentioned  in 
the  text. 


“The  various  elements  [of  this  book]  are 
thrown  together,  pretty  much  without  order  or 
form.  .  .  .  [Craft’s  contributions]  derive  their 
interest  not  only  from  the  unusual  people  and 
places  visited  but  also  from  the  perceptive  and 
lively  style  in  which  they  are  recorded.  [This 
book’s]  very  lack  of  structure  gives  it  a  spon¬ 
taneous  candor.  These  are  the  reflections  of  a 
powerful  personality.  The  sentences  are  struck 
off  like  the  thoughts  they  express,  without 
premeditation  and  with  intense  feeling.”  Oscar 
Hand]  in 

Atlantic  218:143  O  ’66  700w 
“Nearly  everything  has  been  in  print  before, 
either  in  program  notes  or  in  magazines,  here 
or  in  England,  but  ...  is  well  worth  collecting 
between  boards.  [The  diatribes]  however,  while 
they  may  sell  some  books,  trivialize  a  great 
man.  ...  A  distressing  uncharitableness 
characterizes  the  whole  book.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Stravin¬ 
sky’s]  two  long  how-we-live-now  letters  to  a 
Russian  cousin,  however,  are  the  most  engag¬ 
ing  passages  in  the  book.  The  Craft  diaries  and 
travelogues  are  clever,  well-written,  and  in¬ 
termittently  interesting  .  .  .  but  boringly  self- 
assertive.  .  .  .  Craft  would  perhaps  be  well- 
advised  to  hold  firm  to  his  resolution  to  pub¬ 
lish  no  further  diaries.”  Martin  Mayer 

Book  Week  p3  O  9  ’66  800w 
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STRAVINSKY,  IGOR — Continued 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Cattani 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  1  66 

500w 

“This  latest  volume  [of  the  Stravinsky- 
Craft  collaboration]  ...  is  recommended  un¬ 
equivocally  for  all  libraries  having  any  books 
on  or  by  Stravinsky.  .  .  .  The  music  of  Stra¬ 
vinsky  ...  is  the  product  of  an  imaginative 
and  productive,  creative  and  disciplined  mind. 
So  is  the  prose.’’  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3953  S  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Virgil  Thomson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  D  15  ’66  1500W 
“How  beautifully  Igor  Stravinsky  writes;  how 
beautifully  and  how  revealingly!  His  sentences 
are  as  pungent  and  as  full  of  character  as  his 
music,  having  even  the  same  precision  and 
craftsmanship.  .  .  .  The  Stravinsky  that  emerg¬ 
es  from  behind  the  punctilious,  urban  style  is 
slightly  pompous,  terrifyingly  civilized  and 
wholly  endearing.  .  .  .  Among  the  happiest 
passages  in  this  new  collection  .  .  .  .-are  the  pen 
pictures  offered  of  W.  H.  Auden,  Aldous  Huxley 
and  T.  S.  Eliot.  ...  In  all  of  Stravinsky’s 
writings,  or  even  his  recorded  interviews,  there 
is  a  sort  of  playful  waspishness  and  even  more 
an  eccentrically  charming  air  of  dogmatic  au¬ 
thority.  .  .  .  As  a  writer  on  music  his  prejudices 
are  well-informed  and  his  style  is  rather  grandly 
immaculate.  .  .  .  [He]  makes  a  wonderfully 
entertaining  companion.’’  Clive  Barnes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  18  ’66  800w 


STRINGFELLOW,  WILLIAM.  Dissenter  in  a 
great  society;  a  Christian  view  of  America 
in  crisis.  ,164p  $4.95  Holt 
261.8  U.S. — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Moral 
conditions  65-22472 

This  book  “represents  spontaneous  reactions 
to  certain  contemporary  happenings.  .  .  . 

While  they  furnish  no  predictions,  they  are 
weighed  .  .  .  with  the  premonition  that  this 
nation  is  engaged  in  suicide  and  that  its  self- 
destruction  is  being  pursued  in  the  name  of 
supposedly  admirable  purposes.  .  .  .  These  are 
theological  comments,  not  social  criticism  or 
political  analyses.  .  .  .  They  embody  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  respond  in  terms  of  the  versatility 
of  Christ's  Gospel  to  particular  aspects  of  the 
American  social  crisis,  especially  as  it  has  been 
manifest  since  1964.”  (Foreword) 


and  ignorance  have  not  been  alleviated.  .  .  . 
Few  are  spared  harsh  comment.  After  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  Great  Society  and  its 
embarrassments  in  Vietnam  and  Watts,  String- 
fellow  levels  stiff  criticism  against  the  churches, 
which,  he  feels,  are  not  yet  willing  to1  accept 
the  radical  claims  of  Christ  to^  be  the  agent  of 
reconciliation  in  the  world.”  David  Poling 
Sat  R  49:61  N  12  ’66  250w 


STRODTBECK,  FRED  L.,  jt.  auth.  Group 
process  and  gang  delinquency.  See  Short, 
J  .  F. 


STROM,  ROBERT  D.  Teaching  in  the  slum 
school.  116p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  Merrill 
371.9  Education — U.S.  Problem  children 

65-21162 

The  author  states  in  his  Preface:  “My  attempt 
has  been  to  present  an  overview  of  important 
concerns  which  can  influence  failure  or  progress 
in  the  classroom.”  This  book  is  intended  for 
beginning  teachers  in  slum  schools,  and  persons 
“whose  work  indirectly  affects  pupil  growth 
.  .  .  [including]  professional  staff  of  teacher 
training  institutions,  special’  services  faculty, 
members  of  communal,  fraternal  or  educational 
organizations.”  Bibliographical  references.  In¬ 
dexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


“[This  book]  is  at  once  more  practical  and 
more  scholarly  than  most  of  the  books  of  super¬ 
ficial  advice  offered  to  students  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers.  It  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
special  living  and  learning  problems  of  the  slum 
child,  definite  suggestions  for  adjusting  the 
curriculum,  and  sound  recommendations  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  It  can  take  a  place 
with  Riessman’s  pioneer  volume.  The  Cultural¬ 
ly  Deprived  Child  [BRD  1962],  as  one  of  the 
best  books  now  available  for  teacher  education 
programs.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:806  Ja  ’66  160w 
“Strom’s  thesis  is:  ‘The  school  is  the  only 
institution  that  can  give  slum  dwellers  the  self- 
concept  and  competence  needed  to  bring  about 
communal  development.’  Pie  lists  some  helpful 
techniques  as  tools  for  teachers  who  want  to 
eradicate  slum  ignorance.  He  presumes  that  the 
majority  of  white  teachers  have  this  desire.” 
Preston  Wilcox 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:5v6  Ap  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Schroth 

America  115:550  N  5  ’66  400w 
“Stringfellow  in  this  book  imparts  almost 
nothing  which  we .  did  not  already  know.  At 
the  moment  he  also  seeems  to  take  no  pains  to 
turn  a  phrase  memorably,  to  document  or  rea¬ 
son  his  cases  in  detail,  to  reveal  his  creden¬ 
tial".  .  .  .  The  non-Christians  will  feel  left  out 
by  the  private  language  of  the  book.  The  con¬ 
verted  already  share  Stringfellow’s  dissent. 
The  semi-converted  will,  no  doubt,  be  alienated 
by  his  manner.  The  antis  will  consolidate  their 
opposition  or  not  read  him  at  all.  .  .  .  Many 
pages  recall  memories  of  early  Stringfellow  or 
hint  at  some  potentials  for  his  future.  .  .  .  But 
as  a  sermonizer — ours  are  not  good  days  for 
sermons — he  will  find  that  stridency  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  army  carries  no  more  weight  than 
does  that  from  the  generals.”  M.  E.  Marty 
Book  Week  p4  Ag  21  ’66  llOOw 
Christian  Century  83:1036  Ag  24  ’66  llOw 
“William  Stringfellow  belongs  in  the  great 
tradition  of  dissent  in  this  country.  He  sees 
the  present  social  revolution  as,  in  effect,  a 
moral  protest  to  which  we  must  bring  our  deep¬ 
est  ethical  and  religious  commitment.  .  .  .  [His 
book]  is  simple,  short,  and  moving,  and  it  offers 
some  important  guidelines  to  those  who  believe 
that  all  is  not  well  in  the  conscience  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  .  He  makes  a  valiant  profession  based 
on  Christian  love  and  action,  and  he  sees  no 
alternative  to  this  position  of  Christian  existen¬ 
tialism  if  society  is  to  be  spared  ‘its  days  of 
wrath.’  ”  Plenrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  19  ‘66 
600w 

Reviewed  by  James  Forest 

Critic  25:110  O  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:3441  J1  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Callahan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  S  4  ’66  550w 
“[This  book]  is  a  serious  reminder  of  the' 
human  problems  that  plague  our  national  life. 

.  .  .  Stringfellow’s  piercing  commentary  .  .  . 
is  similar  to  that  of  his  earlier  book.  My  People 
Is  the  Enemy  [BRD  1964] :  that  racial  injustice 


STROMMENGER,  EVA.  5000  years  of  the  art 
of  Mesopotamia;  phot,  by  Max  Hirmer  [tr. 
by  Christina  Haglund]  [Eng  title:  The  art  of 
Mesopotamia].  480p  maps  $30  Abrams 
709.35  Art,  Mesopotamian  64-15231 

The  plates  illustrate  the  Mesopotamian  civil¬ 
ization  “from  the  Halaf  culture  and  from  Ur 
and  Uruk  to  Ashurbanipal's  Nineveh  and 
Nebuchadnezzer’s  Babylon.  .  .  .  [The  text  and 
notes]  provide  a  survey  of  the  general  historical 
and  cultural  development  and  the  details  re¬ 
flected  in  the  particular  works.  Further,  the 
.  .  .  story  of  the  rediscovery  of  this  half- 

forgotten  world,  of  recent  archaeological 
achievements  and  potentialities  for  future  work 
are  included.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  First 
published  in  German  as  FUnf  Jahrtausende 
Mesopotamien. 


‘This  book  should  he  an  essential  addition 
to  every  college  library  as  the  best  pictorial 
record  of  Mesopotamian  art.  The  text  comprises 
informative,  precise  notes  on  the  plates.  The 
terminology  and  chronology  used  in  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  essay  on  the  art  of  western  Asia,  how¬ 
ever,  are  controversial.”  Edith  Porada 
Art  Bui  47:537  D  ‘65  200w 
“[The]  magnificent  plates  by  one  of  the 
ranking  photographers  of  ancient  sites  and  art 
.  .  .  reveal  every  aspect  of  culture:  the  sites 
themselves  (often  not  easily  accessible  under 
present  conditions),  pottery,  seals,  animals, 
religious  and  political  sculptures,  such  as  the 
stele  of  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon,  the  Black 
Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  III,  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  formal  beauty  and  the  cultural  significance 
of  many  of  these  masterpieces  from  the  dawn 
of  history  have  been  brought  out  by  Professor 
Hirmer’ s  photographs.”  F.  M.  Wasserman 
Library  J  90:642  F  1  ‘65  260w 
“[This  is]  an  expert’s  account  of  the  art  of 
Sumer  and  Assyria  from  the  fourth  to  the 
first  millennium  B.C.  .  .  .  But  students  should 
take  warning  that  Dr.  Strommenger  has  in¬ 
troduced  here  new  appellations  for  sundry  pe¬ 
riods.  .  .  .  Despite  [certain]  defects  this  book 
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will  hold  its  position  for  a  long  time  thanks 
above  all  to  Dr.  Hirmer’s  outstanding  skill  as 
a  photographer  and  printer.  Dr.  Strommenger’s 
often  very  obscure  and  crabbed  original  Ger¬ 
man  is  translated  well.’’ 


TLS  p400  My  12  ’66  220w 


STRONG,  D.  E.  Greek  and  Roman  gold  and 
silver  plate.  235p  $12.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
739.2  Plate  65-23837 

“The  production  and  decoration  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  in  Greece  and  Rome  is  described 
by  the  assistant  keeper  of  Greek  arid  Roman 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.  Following 
a  background  chapter  on  the  ancient  sources 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  techniques  of  making 
and  decorating  plate,  and  the  discovery  of 
ancient  plate,  the  subject  is  discussed  chrono¬ 
logically  from  ca.  2500  B.C.  to  500  A.D.  The 
Plate  of  each  period  is  described  in  detail 
illustrated  by  numerous  line  drawings  and 
photographs  of  pieces  extant  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  museums  throughout  the 
world.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 


Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66  20w 
“This  attractive  book  is  recommended  for 
the  large  art  collection  although  it  may  be 
too  specialized  for  the  small  library.”  R.  E. 

g 

Library  J  91:3198  Je  15  ’66  llOw 
TLS  p662  J1  28  ’66  650w 


STRONG,  DONALD  E.  The  classical,  world. 
(Landmarks  of  the  world’s  art)  166p  il  col  il 
$5.95  McGraw 

709.38  Art,  Greek.  Art,  Roman  65-21594 

This  work  traces  the  classical  tradition  as 
represented  in  the  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  mosaics,  portraits,  coins  and  jewelry 
of  the  Aegean,  Minoan,  Etruscan,  Greek  a.nd 
Roman  civilizations  from  1700  B.C.  to  the  4th 
century  A.D.  Glossary.  Chronology.  Bibh- 
ography.  Index. 


“Most  of  the  128  color  plates  are.  excellent, 
although  some  show  the  effects  of  inadequate 
lighting;  the  109  black-and-white  illustrations, 
however,  are  generally  mediocre.  .  •  •  j-he 

accompanying  sparse  text  is  devoid  of  docu¬ 
mentation  and  at  times  misleading  in  its  in¬ 
evitable  generalizations.  .  .  ..  The  lack,  of 

scholarly  treatment,  the  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tions,  and  the  meager  reading  list  clearly 
direct  the  book’s  appeal  to  the  interested  lay¬ 
man,  although  the  modest  price  would  lustily 
its  acquisition  by  undergraduates  if  merely  for 
the  colorcPlates.”30i  Jg  >6fi  17Qw 

“In  166  text  pages,  more  than  half  devoted 
to  illustrations,  Strong  has  compressed  an 
enormous  range  of  material  into  a  lucid  nar¬ 
rative  which  is  clearly  a  product  of  thoughtful 
and  perhaps  painfully  judicious  selection.  .  .  . 
Its  brief  compass  is  worth  pages  of  learned 
disquisition.  However  .  .  .  some  readers 

might  .  .  .  feel  that  developments  in  natural¬ 
istic  or  illusionistic  representation  receive  un¬ 
due  emphasis  as  criteria  of  artistic  excellence. 
The  illustrations  are  of  high  quality.  Some  of 
the  color  plates,  particularly  the  detailed  views 
of  objects  in  the  British  Museum,  are  among 
the  finest  available  anywhere.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  volume  now  on  the  market  which  of¬ 
fers  a  more  informative  and  visually  satisfy¬ 
ing  basic  introduction  to  the  art  of  Classical 
antiquity/;^.  My  ,66  300w 


STRONG,  R.  C.  Leicester’s  triumph  [by]  R.  C. 
Strong  [and]  J.  A.  van  Dorsten;  pub.  for  the 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  institute.  137p  il  pi 
$4.50  Oxford 

949.2  Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of. 

Netherlands — History  65-2850 

This  book  “discusses  cultural  sources  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  the  result  of  a  co¬ 
operative  exercise  by  two  scholars.  English 
and  Dutch.  They  hope  that  when  the  time,  for 
an  authoritative  biography  of  Robert  Dudley. 
Earl  of  Leicester,  comes  to  be  written  this 
essay  will  contribute  towards  an  understanding 
of  the  aims,  and  one  of  the  frustrations,  c.  a 
most  misinterpreted  figure.  ...  After  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Prince  [William]  m  -July. 
1584,  there  seemed  a  chance  that  England  and 
the  United  Provinces  might  be  united  under  a 
single  crown.  Politicians,  poets,  and  pageant 
masters  combined  to  popularize  the  idea  of  an 


Anglo-Dutch  state,  their  combined  efforts  being 
concentrated  on  staging  triumphal  receptions 
for  the  new  Governor  General  in  his  progress 
through  the  country.  The  materials  they 
created  form  the  basis  of  this  essay.”  (TLS) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“As  the  authors  point  out,  poets  and  pageant 
masters  were  the  propagandists  of  sixteenth- 
centui'y  governments.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  poets 
hailed  Leicester  as  their  ruler  and  deliverer, 
while  the  pageant  masters  in  each  of  the  cities 
and  towns  Leicester  visited  tried  to  outdo  each 
other  in  planning  sumptuous  receptions.  Two 
full  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  these 
festivities.  The  authors  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  diligent  research  in  providing  minute 
details  of  each  of  the  receptions,  but  one 
wonders  what  vital  significance  some  of  these 
details  have.  ...  If,  in  addition  to  [the!  de¬ 
tails,  there  were  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
political  and  religious  situation  in  Holland,  thus 
providing  a  full  picture  of  this  important 
episode  in  Leicester’s  career,  the  work  would 
be  more  useful  to  historians.  The  authors  point 
out,  however,  that  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  work  and  that  their  intention  is  to  treat 
the  subject  mostly  in  its  literary  and  artistic 
aspects.  This  they  do  very  well.  The  book  is 
interestingly  written  and  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated.”  R.  C.  Johnson 

Am  Hist  R  71:556  Ja  ’66  430w 

“The  tragi-comedy  of  Leicester’s  situation, 
caught  between  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  new  subjects  on  the  other,  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  authors,  and  the  story 
of  how  ‘Leicester’s  Triumph’  turned  into  disas¬ 
ter  is  convincingly  told.  .  .  .  No  such  complete 
study  of  the  episode  of  Leicester  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  as  is  given  in  this  book  exists,  and  the 
authors  may  well  claim  that  when  the  author¬ 
itative  biography  of  Leicester  is  written  their 
work  will  contribute  towards  the  understanding 
of  this  curious  man.”  F.  A.  Tates 

Engl  Hist  R  81:387  Ap  '66  490w 
TLS  p656  Ji  29  ’65  470w 


STROUP,  HERBERT.  Bureaucracy  in  higher 
education.  242p  $5.95  Free  press 
378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S. 

66-15500 

“The  dean  of  students  at  Brooklyn  College, 
whose  teaching  field  is  sociology,  here  aims  to 
analyze  education  as  bureaucracy.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
views  and  illustrates  varied  bureaucratic  prin¬ 
ciples:  .  .  .  large-scale  organization,  personnel 
specialization,  systems  of  rules  and  procedures, 
forces  of  hierarchy  and  authority,  and  com¬ 
munications.  .  .  .  He  notes  ‘disabilities’  of  the 
college  as  bureaucracy  and  its  existence  in  the 
larger  ‘community.’  Perhaps,  he  concludes,  it  is 
leadership  which  contributes  most  to  the  final 
character  of  a  bureaucracy.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


“[This!  attempt  to  apply  a  body  of  existing 
theory  to  the  college  or  university  ...  is  not 
successful.  .  .  .  Perhaps  one  reason  that  the 
bureaucratic  model  of  the  college  or  university 
does  not  come  off  is  that  Stroup  makes  few 
distinctions  in  the  enormous  variety  of  organ¬ 
izations  and  structures  that  are  comprehended 
by  the  term  ‘higher  education.’  .  .  .  [Another 
reason]  is  that  the  data  are  simply  not  avail¬ 
able  to  test  fairly  its  usefulness.  .  .  .  But,  in 
my  view,  the  effort  fails  mainly  because  the 
university  or  college  is  simply  not  a  bureauc¬ 
racy.  .  .  .  No  single  model  will  explain  the 
university,  but  bureaucracy  offers  less  promise 
than  others  for,  of  all  models,  it  is  the  most 
insular.  And  the  book  is  too  much  a  view  of 
the  university  from  the  inside  only.  .  .  .  Any 
view  of  the  university  or  college  must  see  it 
in  vital  and  antagonistic  contact  with  the 
world.”  Edward  Gross 

Am  Soc  R  31:872  D  ’66  850w 
“Academic  libraries  chiefly  will  consider  pur¬ 
chase.”  J.  W.  Stein 

Library  J  91:3713  A g  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Aiken 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  O  20  ’66  2450w 
‘TThe  author]  is  a  bold  man.  .  .  .  He  not  only 
challenges  [the  bureaucratic  stereotype!  but 
defines  ‘bureaucracy’,  and  sets  out  to  defend  it. 

.  .  .  It  is  [his]  contention  that  a  university  or  a 
large  college  fits  [his]  definition  neatly.  But 
does  it?  And,  if  it  does,  should  it?  .  .  .Despite 
these  caveats,  this  is  a  valuable  and  significant 
book,  which  can  profitably  be  read  by  educa¬ 
tors  and  educational  administrators.  Much  that 
Dean  Stroup  has  to  say  is  perceptive  and  cbal- 
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STROUP,  HERBERT — Continued 
lenging.  He  rejects  as  myth  the  popular  view 
that  the  academic  world  offers  its  members 
only  inferior  social  status  and  low  incomes.  .  .  . 
Academic  men  who  read  this  book  will  gain  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  complex  institution 
of  which  they  are  a  part.”  Paul  Woodring 
Sat  R  49:64  Ag  20  ’66  1550w 


STROUP,  THOMAS  B.,  ed.  The  university  in 
the  American  future,  by  Thomas  B.  Stroup 
[and  others],  lllp  $4  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
378.73  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  Edu¬ 
cation,  Higher  66-16232 

‘‘In  commemoration  of  its  centennial  year, 
the  University  of  Kentucky  brought  to  its 
campus  to  discuss  the  American  university  of 
the  future  four  .  .  .  scholars — Kenneth  Benne 
of  Boston  University,  Sir  Charles  Morris  of  the 
University  of  Leeds,  Gunnar  Myrdal  of  the 
University  of  Stockholm,  and  Henry  Steele 
Commager  of  Amherst  College.  .  .  .  All  express 
concern  over  the  challenge  to  the  unity  of 
learning,  the  frequent  neglect  of  basic  general 
education,  and  the  increasing  specialization  and 
fragmentation  of  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  an 
optimism  pervades  their  views.  In  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  future,  they  primarily  see  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  present  trends  with  more  of  every¬ 
thing — more  students,  more  knowledge,  more 
professional  training,  more  research,  and  .  .  . 
more  federal  aid.  In  the  words  of  Commager, 
the  future  role  of  the  university  will  increas¬ 
ingly  become  ‘that  of  a  clearinghouse  for  all 
scholarly  and  scientific  and  artistic  interests.’  ” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  P.  C.  Crews 

Book  Week  p4  J1  24  ’66  700w 
“The  essays  are  authoritative,  well  con¬ 
ceived,  and  clearly  written,  and  although  their 
subject  precludes  their  containing  much  that 
is  new,  they  will  be  of  interest  to  scholars 
and  to  thoughtful  readers  generally.”  Jim  Ranz 
Library  J  91:1415  Mr  15  ’66  llOw 
“One  essay- — ‘The  Idea  of  a  University  in 
1965’  by  Kenneth  D.  Benne — is  truly  outstand¬ 
ing.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxii  summer  '66  170w 


STUART,  DABNEY.  The  diving  bell.  63p  $4 

Knopf 

811  66-10755 

“These  approximately  40  poems  are  linked 
by  their  preoccupation  with  the  meaning  of 
the  past  ...  in  terms  of  the  inescapable 
present.”  (Library  J)  Many  of  the  poems  were 
previously  published  in  library  journals. 


thesie  stories  have  appeared  before,  some  m 
Esquire,  or  in  The  New  Mexico  Quarterly,  or 
in  a  variety  of  little  magazines.”  (Best  Sell) 


“There  is  little  to  unify  the  tales  except  the 
feel  of  the  land  in  which  they  occur.  The  title 
of  the  volume  is  apt;  these  stories  are  really 
more  about  the  land  than  they  are  about  people 
or  events.  Most  of  them  couid  happen  only  in 
the  mountain  area.  .  .  .  Life  is  a  matriarchy 
here  and  the  mother-figure  is  ever  the  pre¬ 
dominant  one,  .  .  .  There  is  a  tolerant  polite¬ 
ness  for  the  law  and  its  minions.  .  .  .  Odd 
characters  are  ever  a  part  of  works  of  this 
type  and  here  we  have  them  in  plenty.  .  .  . 
[Howei  er]  some  of  the  stories  do  not  quite 
come  off.”  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  26:313  N  15  ’66  550w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  D  1  ’66 
290w 

“The  20  tales  reflect  an  increased  maturity 
and  craftsmanship,  a  sharpened  impact  and 
irony;  they  are  less  rambling  and  determined¬ 
ly  folksy,  yet  preserve  the  piquant  humor  and 
spirited  individuality  of  the  hill  people.  .  .  . 
For  school,  public,  and  academic  libraries.”  R. 
G.  Gambee 

Library  J  91:4703  O  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Boris  Feczko 

Library  J  92:360  Ja  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“These  stories  are  all  valid;  though  some 
may  scern  slight  by  themselves,  they  are  all 
a  part  of  the  wholeness  of  the  book;  and  the 
book  is  a  part  of  the  still  greater  wholeness 
of  all  this  author’s  work.  .  .  .  There  are  several 
dog  stories,  which  are  as  much  about  men  as 
dogs.  .  .  .  There  are  several  Uncle  Jeff  stories, 
about  the  portly  uncle  who-  loved  food  and  the 
bottle.  We  have  met  these  people,  every  one 
of  us.  Ali  [the  author]  does,  really,  is  help  us 
recognize  them.  .  .  .  He  writes  what  he  knows, 
and  he  knows  far  more  that  most  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  follow  where  he  led.  .  .  .  The 
technique  is  Jesse  Stuart  himself,  and  so  are  the 
attitudes.”  Hal  Borland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pa4  N  6  ’66  SOOw 


STUBBLEBINE,  JAMES  H.  Guido  da  Siena. 

121p  il  $15  (Princeton  univ.  press 
759.5  Guido  of  Siena  63-23395 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  artist  “and 
the  only  inscription  in  which  the  name  of 
Guido  is  mentioned  dates  from  a  generation 
later  than  the  period  of  the  artist’s  activity.” 
(TLS)  This  book  consists  of  a  “catalogue  [of 
paintings  associated  with  the  artist]  and  its 
accompanying  illustrations.  .  .  .  Stubblebine 
groups  the  material  chronologically,  beginning 
with  the  panels  that  he  considers  Guido’s  own, 
and  continuing  through  the  paintings  from  his 
studio  and  circle.”  (J  Aesthetics)  Bibliography. 


“Elegiac,  witty,  often  sad,  Stuart’s  verse  is 
no  20th-century  ‘Dover  Beach’;  it  is,  rather, 
an  uncompromising,  honest,  and  lyrical  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  myriad  faces  of  experience  and 
reflection.  The  record  of  an  impressive  talent, 
this  collection  belongs  in  academic  and  all  but 
the  smallest  private  libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 
Library  J  91:1431  Mr  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Ban  Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:30  O  15  '66  140w 
“Dabney  Stuart’s  first  book  of  poems  comes 
trailing  the  Dylan  Thomas  Award  of  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America  and  an  impressive  list  of 
prior  publications  in  respectable  places.  Taken 
one  by  one,  the  poems  are  often  better  than 
good,  but  are  more  often  marred  by  a  flatness 
of  tone,  a  lack  of  both  verbal  and  imaginative 
music.  Taken  together  as  a  book,  they  reveal 
an  even  more  crippling  weakness — a  real  pau¬ 
city  of  imagination  which  limits  the  subject 
matter  of  the  poems  to  a  painful  and  embar¬ 
rassing  detailing  of  family  grievances  and 
pains.  .  .  .  These  are  not  the  poems  of  a  man 
diving  into  life,  but  rather  of  a  man  falling, 
slowly  but  surely,  asleep.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcv  summer  ’66  lOOw 


STUART,  JESSE.  My  land  has  a  voice.  243p 
$5.50  McGraw 

66-24583 

“This  collection  of  short  stories  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  book  Jesse  Stuart  has  written  .  .  .  about 
the  land  and  the  people  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  The  stories  are  peopled  with  hunting 
dogs,  snakes,  mules,  cats,  rabbits,  children, 
hunters,  _  farmers,  coal  miners,  school  teachers, 
and  cabin  folk  of  the  mountains.  .  .  .  Most  of 


“There  [has  been]  increasing  uncertainty 
about  the  consistency  of  the  works  that  have 
been  accumulated  around  Guido’s  name.  Stub¬ 
blebine’ s  monograph  makes  order  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  He  acknowledges  a  deep  debt  to  the 
previous  studies  of  the  late  Richard  Offner, 
but  the  yeoman’s  work  of  sifting  the  extensive 
literature,  and  cataloguing  all  the  paintings 
that  have  been  associated  with  the  artist  we 
call  Guido  is  his  own.  .  .  .  Both  as  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  known  fact  and  as  a  historical  treat¬ 
ment,  the  catalogue  is  of  such  comprehensive¬ 
ness  that  it  will  become  the  standard  work  on 
Sienese  painting  in  the  half  century  before 
Duccio.”  Juergen  Schulz 

J  Aesthetics  24:604  summer  ’66  430w 


UI  KJtuwwicuiuc  O  JDI  Uj-jUScliS  lULVti 

been  adumbrated  elsewhere,  but  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  his  book  represents  a  thorough  and  re¬ 
sponsible  rethinking  of  the  problems  involved 
in  Sienese  dugento  painting.  Despite  the  lack 
of  information  about  the  historical  Guido  da 
Siena,  the  volume  leaves  a  clearly  defined 
image  of  Guido  as  an  artistic  personality 
The  signal  success  with  which  this  picture  is 
built  up  by  Mr.  Stubblebine  is  due  first  to 
meticulous  examination  of  the  visual  evidence 
a  jr<ie(^  ky  tli®  paintings  themselves  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  a  precision  of  statement  which  would 
alone  make  this  book  a  model  of  its  kind.” 

TLS  p892  O  1  ’64  340w 


STUCKEY,  W.  J,  The  Pulitzer  prize  novels; 
a  critical  backward  look.  224p  $4.95  Univ  of 
Okla.  press 

813  American  fiction  66-10295 

The  author  analyzes  the  themes,  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  prizewinning  novels  from 
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1917  to  1962,  and  enquires  into  the  motives  be¬ 
hind  the  awards.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


“In  a  good  and  useful  book,  almost  an  ex¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Stuckey  examines  the  Pulitzer  prize 
novels.  .  .  .  True,  Mr.  Stuckey^s  critical  stand¬ 
ards  are  very  high  (and  very  sound)  but  it 
is  scarcely  his  fault  that  the  Prize  Committee’s 
standards  have  been  incredibly  low  over  nearly 
half  a  century.  A  sound  book  about  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  American  cultural  phenomenon.”  W.  K. 
Bottorff 

Library  J  91:1228  Mr  1  ’66  llOw 
“Mr.  Stuckey  can  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  revealed  one  more  evidence 
of  the  power  of  public  relations  to  control  the 
willingly  other-directed  American  mind;  but 
the  problem  of  how  to  evaluate  the  American 
novel  as  a  literary  form  remains  about  where 
he  found  it.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  Novels  is  an 
honest  and  conscientious  study,  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  little  guidance  for  the  critic.”  R.  E. 
Spiller 

Sat  R  49:28  Je  25  ’66  210w 


STUCK!,  LORENZ.  Behind  the  great  wall;  an 
appraisal  of  Mao’s  China;  tr.  by  Jean  Stein¬ 
berg.  rev  ed  154p  il  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Praeger 
309.151  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China 
1949-  ) — 'Social  conditions  65-24935 

A  revised,  expanded  version  of  reports  made 
by  a  Swiss  journalist,  a  representative  of  the 
Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung.  who  spent  two  months 
in  China.  Published  in  Switzerland,  1964,  en¬ 
titled  Land  Hinter  Mauern — China  Heute. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Rue 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:746  S  ’66  550w 
“The  book  really  adds  nothing  new. 
[Stucki’s]  visit  was  too  brief  to  be  a  fact¬ 
finding  mission  and  his  account  too  sketchy  to 
allow  for  anything  but  the  most  impressionistic 
descriptions  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  His 
few  efforts  to  quantify  his  findings  are  un¬ 
impressive;  in  this  thousands  of  miles  of  rail 
travel,  for  instance,  he  saw  three  tractors, 
one  of  which  was  working — hence,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  China  is  far  less  developed  than 
commonly  believed.  Stucki  is  down  on  a 
fanatic  Chinese  regime.  Life  in  China  is  joy¬ 
less.  Most  of  the  people  are  apathetic.  The 
cities  are  clean  but  dull.  Learning  and 
thought  are  by  rote.  And  aesthetics  are  up 
a  proletarian  blind  alley.  .  .  .  But  these  con¬ 
clusions  probably  predated  his  trip.  Excellent 
black-and-white  photographs.” 

Choice  3:457  J1  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  83:50  Ja  12  ’66  20w 
"[Mr.  Stucki’s]  observations  .  .  .  support 
what  has  been  reported  on  current  China  in  the 
West.  But,  [he]  believes  China’s  militancy  is 
limited  to  self-defense  in  terms  of  a  ground 
war.  and  he  thinks  that  if  China  is  let  alone 
its  regime  will  outgrow  its  own  Communist 
follies  in  one  or  two  generations  just  as  Rus¬ 
sia  has  succeeded  in  doing.”  Tushu  Pu 
Library  J  90:5266  D  1  ’65  lOOw 


STUHLM  ANN,  GUNTHER,  ed.  The  diary  of 
Ana'is  Nin,  1931-1934.  See  Nin,  A. 


STUMPF,  SAMUEL  ENOCH.  Morality  and  the 
law.  247p  $5  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 

340.1  Law — Philosopy.  Ethics  66-15286 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  seeks  “to  find  connections  between 
law  and  morality  and  thus  to  dispose  of  the 
contention  in  positivistic  jurisprudence  of 
various  kinds  that  law  has  no  moral  connota¬ 
tions.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  N.  S.  Timasheff 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:235  N  ’66  450w 
Choice  3:719  O  ’66  170w 
Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  ’66  40w 
"Appraising  and  comparing  the  various 
schools  of  thinking,  the  author  draws  a  con¬ 
cise  but  illustrative  sketch  of  jurisprudence 
altogether,  including  its  impact  on  international 
law,  and  the  current  attitudes  of  Soviet  jurists. 
He  also  takes  cognizance  of  judicial  realities — ■ 
the  actions  of  courts  which  may.  or  may  not, 
match  our  academic  notions.  His  well  planned 
and  highly  readable  study  is  of  great  value  to 
all  who  ponder  over  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  law.  A  very  worthwhile  acquisition  for  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  universities,  bar  associations  and 
law  schools.”  R.  H.  Heimanson 

Library  J  91:2354  My  1  ’66  160w 


STUPPERICH,  ROBERT.  Melanchthon;  tr.  by 
Robert  H.  Fischer.  175p  $3.95  Westminster 
press 

B  or  92  Melanchthon,  Philipp  65-20620 
A  biography  of  “a  brilliant  scholar  of  the 
Reformation  period,  a  Humanist  in  background 
and  a  protegd  of  Martin  Luther,  .  .  .  [whose! 
chief  contributions  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
were  the  statements  of  the  faith  in  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  and  Smaicald  Articles.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chronology  of  Melanchthon’ s  writ¬ 
ings.  Bibliography.  Index  of  names  and  sub¬ 
jects. 


“This  work  ...  is  too  brief  to  help  the 
scholar.  Its  conciseness  will  provide  the  under¬ 
graduate  with  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
Reformation.  .  .  .  Melanchthon,  the  conciliator 
and  the  ecclesiastical  statesman,  stands  out 
clearer  in  this  book  than  Melanchthon  the  theo¬ 
logian.  ...  A  useful  addition  to  the  scanty 
Melanchthon  literature  in  English,  of  which 
Manschreek’s  Melanchthon  the  Quiet  Reformer 
IBRD  1958]  still  stands  as  the  study  in  depth.” 
Choice  3:321  Je  ’66  130w 
“Without  doubt  Mr.  Stupperieh,  professor  of 
Church  history.  University  of  Munster,  has 
written  in  a  popular  style,  an  outstanding 
biography  of  a  great  Church  Reformer  in 
which  the  tenor  of  the  times,  the  intrigue  of 
the  political,  and  the  high  degree  of  theological 
inquiry  are  examined  in  great  detail.  .  .  .  For 
large-  and  medium-sized  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  C.  R.  Dietz 

Library  J  91:262  Ja  15  ’66  170w 


STURGILL,  CLAUDE  C.  Marshal  Villars  and 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession.  175p  $5.75 
Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

940.2  Villars,  Claude  Louis  Hector,  due  de. 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  1701-1714 

65-11829 

“After  a  brief  review  of  Villars’s  early 
career,  Professor  Sturgill  begins  his  main  nar¬ 
rative  with  Villars’s  campaign  as  second-in- 
command  in  Italy  in  1701.  Thereafter  Villars  is 
followed  step  by  step  for  the  whole  course  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  including 
the  suppression  of  the  Camisard  revolt,  through 
Malpiaquet  and  Denain,  and  ending  with  the 
negotiation  with  Eugene  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rastatt  in  1714.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘  [The  author]  does  not  seem  to  have  posed 
any  especially  new  questions  of  his  source 
material.  This  gives  his  monograph  a  rather 
old-fashioned  air.  .  .  .  Part  of  what  the  au¬ 
thor  feels  he  has  accomplished  in  this  book  is 
best  expressed  in  his  own  words:  ‘Denain  is 
finally  placed  in  its  proper  place  in  history. 
.  .  ..  ,  The  thinking  of  Villars  on  the  Camisard 
uprising,  in  which  he  was  willing  to  try  any 
method  to  end  the  revolt  in  order  to  return 
to  royal  favor  without  having  to  abase  him¬ 
self,  is  fully  treated  for  the  first  time  in  Chap¬ 
ter  4.  His  attitudes  toward  men,  material,  and 
conquest  are  perhaps  nowhere  else  set  forth 
as  clearly  as  in  Chapter  5.  .  .’  ”  A.  M.  Wilson 
Am  Hist  R  71:971  Ap  '66  410w 
“[Sturgill]  adopts,  with  a  vengeance,  the 
great  man  thesis  of  history.  Unfortunately,  in 
his  haste  to  present  the  laurels  of  victory  to 
his  hero,  the  author  overlooks  the  many  facets 
of  the  war;  indeed  he  comes  dangerously  close 
to  oversimplifying  the  entire  course  of  events. 
Where  ...  is  there  an  analysis  in  this  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  relationship  between  the  marshals 
and  the  bureaucracy  at  Versailles  and  between 
the  war  office  and  the  peace  makers?  Wlhere 
is  there  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  day?  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  maps  for  what 
purports  to  be  a  study  in  tactics.  .  .  .  Not 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:815  Ja  ’66  160w 


STURKIE,  PAUL  D.  Avian  physiology.  2d  ed 
76'6p  il  $15  Comstock  pub.  associates 

598  Birds  65-24473 

“A  revised  and  much  enlarged  version  .  .  . 
[with]  emphasis  ...  on  discussion  of  the 
domestic  chicken  and  other  barnyard  birds, 
ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons.  .  .  .  [New  contribu¬ 
tors  include]  D.  J.  Bell  on  blood  chemistry; 
R.  L.  Hazelwood  on  carbohydrate  metabolism; 
M.  R.  Kare  on  special  senses;  R.  K.  Ringer  on 
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STURKIE,  P.  D. — Continued 1 
thyroids;  D.  M.  Stringer  and  T.  G.  Taylor  on 
egg  shell  formation;  and  J.  Ten  Cate  on  the 
nervous  system.”  (Science)  Chapter  bibliogra¬ 
phies. 


“The  second  edition  of  a  book  which  must 
be  considered  the  best  compilation  of  bird 
physiology,  particularly  poultry,  available  in 
one  volume.  .  .  .  The  book  has  an  adequate 
bibliography  and  it  is  amply  illustrated,  it  is 
not  a  beginning  text  in  physiology.  It  will  prove 
useful  as  a  reference  to  the  advanced  student 
and  the  established  investigator  with  an  inter¬ 
est  in  any  phase  of  avian  physiology.” 

Choice  3:50  Mr  ’66  SOw 

“The  first  edition  of  Sturkie’s  Avian  Phy¬ 
siology  (1954)  was  well  received,  and  it  has 
served  as  a  reliable  reference  work  in  a  field 
with  a  widely  scattered  literature  and  few 
comprehensive  indices.  ...  In  this  edition 
.  .  .  the  available  data  on  wild  birds  have  been 
introduced  and  properly  correlated  with  the 
more  exhaustive  knowledge  of  their  domestic 
relatives.  .  .  .  Inevitably  some  omissions  make 
the  coverage  less  complete  than  it  might  have 
been.  .  .  .  This  well-printed  and  carefully 

proofread  book  can  be  recommended  highly; 
it  is  certain  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
laboratory  library."  Herbert  Friedmann 

Science  150:1800  D  31  '65  350w 


STURMTHAL,  ADOLF,  ed.  White-collar  trade 
unions;  contemporary  developments  in  indus¬ 
trialized  societies.  412p  $7.95  Univ.  of  Ill. 
press 

331.881  Clerks.  Labor  unions  66-10059 

The  editor  “has  collected  in  this  book  a  series 
of  surveys  of  white-collar  trade  unionism  by 
experts  in  Austria,  France.  Germany,  Great 
Britain.  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
and  attempts  to  forecast,  particularly  for 
America,  the  future  trend.”  (TLS)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Adolf  Sturm thal,  a  leading  scholar  in  com¬ 
parative  labor  and  now  economics  professor  at 
Illinois,  has  brought  together  an  exceptionally 
useful  [collection],  .  .  .  The  authors,  natives 
of  the  countries  they  discuss  (Australia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States) 
have  a  variety  of  social  science  backgrounds 
and  are  either  leading  practitioners,  or  aca¬ 
demics,  or  both,  in  the  field  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations.  The  essays  analyze  white-collar  unions 
in  terms  of  their  history,  present  structure  and 
performance,  problems  and  issues,  and  pros¬ 
pects.  A  ninth  [and  concluding]  essay  by 
Sturmthal  summarizes  and  synthesizes  and  is 
an  excellent  evaluation  of  this  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  area  of  labor-management  relations. 
This  is  much  the  best  publication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  it  is  recommended  for  academic 
libraries  and  other  collections  in  labor.”  R.  E. 
Will 

Library  J  91:2338  My  1  ’66  140w 
“Although  the  factual  information  provided 
in  the  national  surveys  in  this  book  and  the 
editor’s  summing-up  are  valuable,  he  is  disap¬ 
pointingly  cautious  in  his  conclusions.  He  says 
in  effect,  that  white-collar  workers  can  be  orga¬ 
nized,  though  the  nature  of  the  organizations 
which  they  form  and  the  methods  which  they 
use  to  promote  their  interests  often  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  traditional  trade 
union,  but  he  has  little  to  say  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  on  labour  movements  based  on  old- 
style  unionism.” 

TLS  p944  O  13  ’66  260w 


STURTON,  HUGH.  Zomo,  the  rabbit;  drawings 
by  Peter  Warner.  12Sp  $3.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

398.2  Folklore— Africa — Juvenile  literature 

65-21716 

This  is  a  collection  of  traditional  tales  of 
the  Hausa  people  of  Spira  who  “were  brought 
to  the  United  States  as  slaves.  .  .  .  [Zomo, 
the  hero,]  is  sly,  deft,  enterprising,  and  always 
comes  out  ahead.  Whether  he  is  taking  right¬ 
fully  owed  money  from  Rakumi  the  Carnel 
.  .  .  or  giving  Damisa  the  leopard  the  comeup¬ 
pance  he  has  earned.  Zomo  always  knows  just 
how  to  approach  a  problem.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  Jl  3  '66  20w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
lOOw 


“The  central  figure  in  these  modified  folk 
tales  is  a  master  of  chicanery,  a  trickster  with¬ 
out  equal.  .  .  .  No  unfamiliar  dialect  stands 
in  the  reader’s  way  of  realizing  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  [Zomo’s]  craftiness.  While  imparting 
a  sense  of  African  spirit  and  vernacular,  the 
telling,  nevertheless,  is  robust  and  modern, 
filled  with  subtle  surprises  and  punctuated 
with  colorful  name-calling.  The  eleven  tales 
read  or  tell  superbly  and  are  enhanced  by 
amusing  illustrations  highly  suggestive  of 
Zomo’s  elusive  cunning  or  the  personalities  of 


his  antagonists.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:308  Je 


’66  160w 


“Very  good  collection  of  Hausa  tales  .  .  . 
[that]  has  preserved  the  quality  and  African 
atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  adequate, 
but  lack  an  African  spirit.  Zomo  is  drawn 
more  as  a  Brer  Rabbit  type,  and  even  though 
the  Uncle  Remus  tales  are  descendants  of  the 
Zomo  tale,  this  is  disturbing.  An  excellent 
companion  volume  to  the  Courlander  [Cow- 
tail  Switch  and  other  West  African  Stories, 
BRD  1947]  and  Sherlock  tales  of  Anansi 
[Anansi  the  Spiderman,  BRD  1954].”  Janet 
Hellerich 

Library  J  91:2699  My  15  ’66  90w 
“The  retellings  are  taut,  vivacious  and  con¬ 
versational  in  tone  and  spiced  with  touches 
of  humor  and  human  nature.  The  morals  are 
secondary,  though,  to  the  entertainment  of 
Zomos’  enterprise.  .  .  .  [The]  amusing,  spright¬ 
ly  illustrations  highlight  Zomo  and  his  rather 
slow-witted  friends.”  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  3  ’66  130w 
TLS  pl092  N  24  ’66  llOw 


STUVEL,  G.  Systems  of  social  accounts.  270p 
$6.40  Oxford 

339.2  Accounting  65-29546 

“Part  I  lays  out  the  structure  of  the  general 
national-and-domestic  accounts  model;  Part  II 
then  shows  how  the  familiar  national,  in¬ 
put/output  and  fiow-of-funds  accounts  are 
derived  from  the  general  model.  Part  III  is 
concerned  with  some  specific  problems  of  flow 
content  (fixed  assets,  capital  consumption, 
etc.).”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“My  major  criticism  is  that  Stuvel  seems 
to  have  neglected  a  large  body  of  theories  and 
practices  in  business  accounting  which  may 
very  well  be  applied  to  the  kinds  of  problems 
discussed  in  this  book.  .  .  .  [His]  main  con¬ 
tribution  .  .  .  seems  to  lie  in  the  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  ‘sectoring,’  i.e.,  how  accounts 
may  be  established  and  how  transactions 
among  accounts  may  be  reflected  in  the  matrix 
accounting.  ...  In  addition.  Part  III  of  the 
book  provides  a  good  discussion  on  important 
problems  in  the  measurement  and  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  economic  flow's  that  need  to  be  solved. 
In  this  respect,  this  book  will  provide  a  good 
basis  for  understanding  the  ways  in  which 
national  economic  data  may  be  organized,  al¬ 
though,  I  must  reluctantly  add,  the  very 
limited  number  of  references  to  related  work 
in  the  field  and  (he  lack  of  bibliography 
isolate  the  book  somewhat  from  the  rest  of 
the  work  in  national  accounting.”  Tuji  Ijiri 

Am  Econ  R  66:917  S  ’66  1150w 
“A  lucid  elaboration  of  the  general  theory  of 
social  accounting  which  Stuvel  (former  head 
of  natural  accounts  at  O.E.C.D.,  now  at  Ox¬ 
ford)  has  previously  developed  in  journal  arti¬ 
cles.  .  .  .  [His]  theoretical  discussion  is  much 
more  rigorous  and  systematic  than  that  of 
Yanovslty’s  (Social  Accounting  Systems  [1965], 
and  his  motivation  of  accounting  concepts  is 
superb.  However,  Stuvel  draws  examples  only 
from  the  U.K.,  so  that  Yanovsky’s  examples 
from  American,  French  and  Russian  experience 
are  a  useful  complement.  Stuvel  includes  nei¬ 
ther  a  bibliography  nor  an  index,  although  a 
synoptic  table  of  contents  substitutes  adequate¬ 
ly  for  the  latter.” 

Choice  3:344  Je  ’66  160w 


SU,  SH1H.  See  Su  Tung-p’o 


SU  TUNG-P  O.  Su  Tung-p’o:  selections  from 
a  Sung  dynasty  poet;  tr.  and  with  an  introd. 
by  Burton  Watson  [prepared  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  college  program  of  trs.  from  the  Oriental 
classics.  Wm.  Theodore  de  Bary,  editor! 
(UNESCO  coll,  of  representative  works:  Chi¬ 
nese  ser)  139p  $3.75  Columbia  univ.  press 
895.1  65-13619 

“This  is  a  translated  collection  of  poems  by 
the  second  of  the  famous  ‘Three  Su’s’  of  11th 
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century  China:  Hstin,  the  father,  Shih  [i.e.  Su 
Tung  p’o]  and  Ts’6,  the  two  sons..  .  .  .  In 
chronological  order  with  notes  of  biographical 
and  explanatory  nature  some  90  pieces  out  of 
2400  extant  poems  are  included  to  illustrate  the 
poet’s  life  and  times.”  (Library  J)  Finding  list. 


adulthood.’  In  these  chapters  .  .  .  the  author 
first  presents  the  modem  and  then  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  data.  .  .  .  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
art  and  religion  .  .  .  [and  one]  compares  the 
Marquesans  with  Polynesia  in  general.”  (Sci¬ 
ence)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘By  using  one  of  Shih’s  derived  names, 
Tung-p’o  .  .  .  the  present  translator,  Professor 
Watson,  department  of  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
Columbia,  .  .  .  like  so  many  other  Western 
students  of  China,  makes  it  hard  for  bibliogra¬ 
phers  and  librarians  to  identify  authorship.  .  .  . 
[This  is]  a  compact  and  authentic  supplemen¬ 
tary  text  for  college  and  graduate  students  of 
non-Western-centered  civilization.  The  general 
reader  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
need  specialized  knowledge  on  China  in  order 
to  enjoy  reading-  this  book  simply  as  poetry. 

yushu  pji.lbrary  j  90;655  F  1  .G5  200w 

‘‘Su  iShih  or  Su  Tung-p’o  (1037  to  1101)  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  prolific  literary 
figures  of  the  period  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  .  .  . 
This  book  seems  to  mark  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  Su  Shih  as  a  poet  to  the  general  read¬ 
er  of  English.  .  .  .  [These  poems  are]  general¬ 
ly  well  connected  with  the  biographical  intro¬ 
duction  and  minimally  annotated  .  .  .  LbutJ 
anyone  who  reads  Professor  Watson  s  .  rather 
good  translations  of  the  poet  Han-shan  in  Cold 
Mountain  [1962]  is  likely  to  feel  some  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  translator  seems  this  time  to 
have  less  natural  affinity  with  his  subject.  .  .  . 
Professor  Watson  does  not  seem  to  be  himself 
a  poet  .  .  .  [and]  should,  where  possible,  but 
only  where  possible,  stick  to  ordinary  literal 
equivalents.  ...  [A]  tendency  that  suggests  a 
certain  haste  is  the  frequent  failure  to  repro¬ 
duce  one  or  two  of  the  rare  features  of  regu¬ 
lar  Chinese  verse  that  can  be  reproduced  in 
English  .  .  .  Despite  these  criticisms  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  many  of  the  poems  are 
cleanly  rendered.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is,  also,  most 
agreeably  printed  and  presented,  with  foot" 
notes  in  their  proper  place,  each  following  the 
poem  to  which  it  refers.” 

P  TLS  p424  My  19  66  1050w 


SUDJATMOKO.  See  Soedjatnioko 


SUGGS.  ROBERT  C,  The  archaeology  of  New 
York;  il.  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher.  156p 
$3.50  Crowell 

970.6  New  Tork  (City)— Antiquities.  Indians 
of  North  America — Antiquities  bo-2b49d 

The  author  recreates  the  history  of  New  York 
Citv  ‘‘from  the  drifting  into  the  region  of  the 
first  Paleo-Indians  to  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  Indians  from  Manhattan  Island  in  colonial 
times.”  (Natur  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Gebhard 

Am  Anthropol  68:1275  O  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Schneider 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:209  N  ’66  440w 
“The  writer  testifies  to  the  disappearance  of 
most  indigenous  institutions,  the  decline  of  the 
population  .  .  .  the  hybridization  of  the  native 
stock  through  non-Polynesian  admixtures,  and 
the  profound  impact  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  native  world  views  and  behavior. 

.  .  .  The  description  of  sexual  behavior  is 

sober,  factual  and  free  from  self-conscious 
prudery.  A  valuable  contribution  to  ethno¬ 
graphic  literature  as  well  as  to  a  truly  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  sexual  behavior.”  Joseph  Rram 
Library  J  91:958  F  15  ’66  260w 
“That  this  attempt  was  largely  successful  is 
a  tribute  to  [the  author’s]  and  his  wife’s  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  understanding  of  Marquesan  lan¬ 
guage  and  culture.  The  islanders  were  not 
amenable  to  direct  biographical  interviewing 
on  sexual  matters.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Suggses  was  obtained  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  (and  sometime  judiciously  encouraging) 
conversations  and  by  observation.  ,  .  .  Suggs 
cross-checked  his  male-derived  data  with  that 
obtained  from  females  by  Mrs.  Suggs.  .  .  .  The 
final  chapter  is  an  often  provocative  and  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  of  the  probable  causes  of  cul¬ 
tural  change.  .  .  .  The  book  is  replete  with 
information  which,  when  compared  to  other 
cross-cultural  data,  is  of  substantial  theoreti¬ 
cal  import.”  P.  H.  Gebhard 

Science  152:497  Ap  22  ’66  440w 


SUGGS,  WILLIAM  W.  Meet  the  orchestra: 
pictures  by  Enrico  Arno.  80p  $3.50:  lib  bdg 
$3.74  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

785.06  Orchestra — Juvenile  literature.  Mu¬ 
sical  instruments — Juvenile  literature 

66-11110 

The  author  describes  “all  the  instruments, 
from  bass  fiddle  to  piccolo:  what  they  look 
like,  what  they  sound  like,  and  what  it’s  like 
to  play  them.  The  emphasis  is  on  their 
orchestral  role,  but  chamber  groups,  jazz  com¬ 
bos,  and  brass  bands  are  discussed  as  well.  .  .  . 
From  the  history  of  individual  instruments,  he 
turns  to  the  development  of  the  orchestra  as 
a  group  and  then  to  the  rise  and  role  of  the 
conductor."  (Publisher’s  note)  A  discography  is 
included  for  each  section  of  the  orchestra 
described  and  also  for  the  full  orchestra. 
Glossary.  “Ages  nine  to  thirteen.”  (Common¬ 
weal) 


“Suggs  uses  the  device  of,  an  ‘imaginary  in¬ 
cident’  S  and  an  evocative  illustration  at  the 
opening  of  each  chapter  to  give  life  to  the 
rather  bare  descriptions  of  tools,  gTa\es,  and 
living  sites  that  are.  the  sources  of what  we 
know.  He  also  has  the.  good  sense  to,  write  in 
the  first  person  about  his  own  research  aiid  the 

differences  of  .opinion  he  has  htLw™hmp  area 
low  archeologists  working  in  the  same  area. 
This  ts  a  modest  book,  but  an  engrossing  one.” 
Rhoda  MetrauxH.st  N  fg6  130w  [YA] 

“The  author  is  himself  a  trained  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  his  book  is  a  fact-packed,  authorita¬ 
tive'  account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
about  the  Prehistory  of  our  era,  and  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  patient,  skilled  investigators  who  have 
made  this  knowledge  possible.  .Drawings  of  mi¬ 
ni  ernents,  artifacts,  scenes  ancs  landscapes  a<^ 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  N.  K. 

NY  Times  Bk  R  Pt  2,  pl6  My  8  bb 

200w  [YA] 


SUGGS,  ROBERT  C.  Marquesan  sexual  be¬ 
havior.  251p  $5.95  Harcourt 

301.41  Sex.  Ethnology— Marquesas  Islands^^ 

This  study  "represents  an  attempt  to  obtain 
sufficient  factual  data  to  develop  an  adequate 
picture  of  present  Marquesan  sexuality,  and 
P  °  enough  .  information  concerning  aborig¬ 
inal  sexuality  to  permit  comparison  and  a  study 
nf  culture  change  .  .  .  Following  an  initial 

chapter  devoted^ to  physical  environment,  his¬ 
tory  of  European  contact,  and  a  buef  sketch  of 
social  organization,  the  author  employs  a  life- 
cycle  approach  with  consecutive  chapters  en¬ 
titled  ‘Reproduction,’  Infancy  and  childhood, 
‘Puberty  and  adolescence,  and  Marriage  and 


“Enrico  Arno’s  drawings  are  accurate,  con¬ 
sistent  in  style,  and  parade  a  past  as  bedecked 
as  its  curlicued  instruments.  His  splurging 
centerpiece,  of  a  town  band  in  the  1550’s, 
fairly  marches  off  the  page.  The  book  has  a 
short  but  accurate  glossary  of  terms,  but  a 
rather  vague  record  list — ‘Bach’s  Fifth  Brand- 
enberg  Concerto’  hardly  pilots  us  through  the 
nearly  20  versions  listed  in  Schwann.  Epithets 
like  ‘comic’  and  ‘strange-looking’  applied  to  old 
or  exotic  instruments  entrench  a  false  con¬ 
ception  of  ‘progress’  in  art.  The  book  presents 
the  conductor  in  his  growing  role  as  teacher 
and  thoughtful  arbiter  of  how  the  music  should 
sound.”  Robert  Dunn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  ’66 
13  Ow 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:180  N  11  ’66  30w 
“While  avoiding  unnecessary  technical  ter¬ 
minology,  Mr.  Suggs,  nevertheless,  gives  a  clear 
explanation  of  how  each  instrument  produces 
sound  and  outlines  briefly  the  history  of  each 
major  group  in  the  orchestra.  Beautiful  line 
drawings  and  an  excellent  selected  discography 
(all  currently  available  LP’s)  make  this  a  good 
choice  for  school  libraries.”  L.  L.  Widdoes 
Library  J  91:5752  N  15  ’66  90w 


SUKARNO.  Sukarno;  an  autobiography,  as 
told  to  Cindy  Adams.  324p  $6  Bobbs 
B  or  92  65-26511 

The  Indonesian  leader  recounts  his  life  story 
to  an  American  author,  wife  of  comedian  Joey 
Adams. 


“The  book  often  reads  as  if  it  were  the  handi¬ 
work  of  a  high -school  freshman  struggling  to 
pass  an  English  course.  And  the  substance  of 
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SUKARNO — Continued 

the  work,  sometimes  appears  to  reflect  an 
Immaturity,  shallowness,  and  poor  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  that  makes  one  wonder, 
whatever  Sukarno's  ideological  beliefs  or  politi¬ 
cal  programs,  how  such  a  man  could  win  the 
respect  of  his  people,  much  less  the  deep  af¬ 
fection  they  feel  for  him.  But  In  the  expression 
of  these  qualities,  however  distasteful,  the 
reader  is  given  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
one  of  the  most,  important  world  figures  living 
today,  and  through  him.  into  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  Sukarno  emerges  from  his  own  narrative 
as  a  man  of  superficial  feeling  living  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  world  designed  to  satisfy  his  tastes  and 
appease  his  lusts,  whether  for  political  power  or 
for  attractive  young  women.”  Dan  Kurzman 
Book  Week  p20  D  5  ’65  800w 
‘‘In  what  must  be  some  of  the 
frankest  revelations  by  any  head  of  state, 
President  Sukarno  tells  how,  at  various  times, 
he  seduced  his  landlord’s  wife,  cheated  ‘just  a 
little’  in  his  mathematics  exams, "  procured 
prostitutes  for  the  Japanese  occupying  forces  in 
World  War  II,  and  was  responsible  for  shipping 
thousands  of  his  fellow  Indonesians  to  slave- 
labor  death  under  the  Japanese.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  book’s  glaring  weakness  is  that  it  devotes 
263  pages  to  President  Sukarno’s  career  prior 
to  independence,  and  only  49  to  the  events  of 
the  15  years  since.  .  .  .  This  autobiography  may 
have  an  impact  as  controversial  as  President 
Sukarno  himself.”  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  23  ’65 
430w 

Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:5386  D  15  ‘65  220w 
“No  matter  how  much  we  like  or  dislike 
Bung  Karno,  [this]  is  a  delightful  book,  per¬ 
sonal,  direct,  lively,  and  reckless.  .  .  .  There  is 
enough  of  Sukarno’s  political  artistry  and  mys¬ 
tical  eclecticism,  histrionics,  sentimentality, 
vanity,  and  subtle  self-irony  to  bring  this  glam¬ 
orous  personality  to  life.  .  .  .  [His]  narrative  is 
outspoken,  and,  in  its  personal  way,  sincere.  .  .  . 
Sincerity,  especially  with  such  a  great  actor,  is 
not  necessarily  historical  truth.  .  .  .  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  autobiography,  which  describes 
Sukarno  as  a  statesman,  though  it  is  colorful, 
is  decidely  rationalized  ad  usum  Delphini,  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  his 
speeches  to  the  nation  in  full  text.”  Herbert 
Luthy 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:5  My  26  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Neil  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl3  D  26  ’65  600w 
“For  those  who  want  to  know  what  it  is  that 
makes  Sukarno,  the  vain,  mercurial  leader  of 
100  million  people,  tick,  here  is  the  answer.  .  .  . 
[Cindy  Adams]  has  done  a  good  job.  I  have 
known  Sukarno  since  the  autumn  of  1952  and 
for  one  year  lived  in  his  country  as  American 
Ambassador,  in  which  capacity  I  came  into  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  him.  In  this  book  I  can  hear 
him  talking  again.  .  .  .  Sukarno  quite  rightly 
complains  that  the  United  States  Government 
and  many  of  its  leaders  have  not  understood 
him.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  from  what  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  book,  that  Sukarno  has  never 
really  understood  the  U.S.  and  its  leaders.  I’m 
afraid  some  of  the  revelations  of  Sukarno’s 
beliefs,  desires,  and  actions  will  repel  many 
Americans  .  .  .  but  surely  after  reading  this 
book  they  must  recognize  that  here  is  a  man 
who  cannot  be  ignored  and  who  must  not  be 
underrated.”  J.  M.  Allison 

Sat  R  48:37  N  20  ’65  650w 


SULLIVAN,  NANCY.  The  history  of  the  world 
as  pictures;  poems;  with  an  introd.  by  Reed 
Whittemore.  79p  $3.50  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

811  65-25640 

The  poet  “takes  ten  familiar  pictures,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  prehistoric  cave  drawing  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  Jackson  Pollock’s  ‘Number  1/ 
then  describes  them  and  comments  on  them, 

.  .  .  Her  role  is  to  make  sociological  and  psy¬ 
chological  forays  into  each  picture's  occasion 
for  being,  and,  when  there  are  characters  por¬ 
trayed,  to  try  to  enter  briefly  into  their  pre¬ 
dicament..”  (Introd!  Some  of  the  poems  have 
been  previously  published. 


“Sullivan’s  verse  is  marked  by  a  careful  mat¬ 
ter- of- factness  and  a  disengaged  tone.  The 
language  is  uncluttered  and  the  figures  can  be 
aptly  suggestive  of  the  landscape  familiar  to 
the  contemporary  poet.  .  .  .  Ultimately  [she! 
is  hampered  by  her  narrow  range  of  subject. 
The  paintings  she  finds  reflecting  history  as 
fragmented  human  experience  and  the  memo¬ 


ries  of  tours  abroad  she  frequently  invokes  get 
between  her  and  what  is  significant  in  experi¬ 
ence.  Whenever  she  leaves  off  her  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  belles  lettres  and  savors  a  direct  ex¬ 
perience  of  her  world,  she  is  effective.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Sullivan  has  something  to  say  in  this 
uneven  collection.” 

Choice  3:412  J1  ’66  160w 


“Rereading  Reed  Whittemore’s  foreword  .  .  . 
I  find  it  an  excellent  summing-up,  but  when  I 
read  it  cold,  his  emphasis  on  the  poet’s  detach¬ 
ment,  and  hi$  Insistence  that  ‘removal’  and 
matter-of-factness’  are  necessary  to  poetry  in 
our  day,  made  me  approach  the  volume  with 
some  trepidation.  Groundless  trepidation,  for¬ 
tunately,  as  Nancy  Sullivan  is  a  very  fine  poet, 
and  one  who  realizes  that  detachment  can  go 
only  so  far.  .  .  .  No  matter  what  she  observes, 
Miss  Sullivan  is  full  of  opinionated  energy.  And 
she  asks  a  great  many  questions  refusing  to 
settle  for  answers  which  she  knows  to  be  at 
best  partial  and  at  worst  dishonest.  The  book. 
Miss  Sullivan’s  first,  won  the  1965  Devins  Me¬ 
morial  Award.”  Lisel  Mueller 

Poetry  109:48  O  ’66  550w 


SULLIVAN,  WALTER.  We  are  not  alone;  the 
search  for  intelligent  life  on  other  worlds.  2d 
ptg  325p  il  $6.95  McGraw 

523.1  Plurality  of  worlds  64-24113 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Economist  219:50  Ap  2  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Wanner 

Natur  Hist  75:8  Mr  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Jeremy  Bernstein 

New  Yorker  42:117  My  28  ’66  2600w 


SULZBERGER,  C.  L.  The  American  heritage 
picture  history  of  World  War  II,  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  and  the  eds.  of  Am.  heritage,  the 
magazine  of  history;  ed.  in  charge:  David  G. 
McCullough;  pictorial  commentary:  Ralph  K. 
Andrist.  640p  maps  $20;  deluxe  ed  $25  Am. 
heritage 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Pictures,  il¬ 
lustrations,  etc.  66-24214 

A  “volume  of  more  than  700  photographs, 
color  reproductions  of  war  art.  .  .  .  maps 

.  .  .  color  drawings  of  World  War  II  combat 
aircraft  and  tanks  [with  an]  introduction  to 
each  of  the  19  sections  into  which  the  .  .  . 
volume  is  divided.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  account  of  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
modern  wars  [begins]  with  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaties  of  World  War  I,  for  in  those 
documents  were  the  roots  of  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  that  .  .  .  led  to  the  eruption  of  Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg  which  was  to  be  defeated  only  after 
six  long  years  of  struggle  involving  56  nations 
on  a  global  front,  West  and  East.  .  .  .  [A] 
bulky  one-volume  history  that  will  be  valuable 
for  reference.” 

Best  Sell  26:292  N  1  ’66  140w 
“There  has  been  an  effort  to  include  civilian 
life,  e.g.  Hollywood’s  contribution,  rationing, 
and  evacuating  children  from  London.  Notable 
are  the  photographs  taken  by  the  Axis  A  fine 
picture  book  but  hardly  essential  for  those 
libraries  containing  earlier  items.” 

Choice  3:937  D  ’66  110W 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:134  D  ’66  llOw 
‘.‘Comparison  between  this  book  and  Life’s 
[Picture  History  of  World  War  II,  BRD  1950] 
is  inevitable.  That,  too,  was  a  lavish  per¬ 
formance  with  even  more  pictures  than  this 
Heritage  entrant;  with  less  prose,  more  battle 
pictures,  less  attention  to  the  economic  and 
political  seeds  of  the  war,  less  on  the  Bomb 
and  nothing  on  the  struggle’s  aftermath.  A 
noticeable  number  of  the  same  pictures  ap¬ 
pear  m  both  vQlumes  and  this  is  excusable,  .  .  . 
[This  book]  is  a  well  done,  massive,  and 
memorable  record  of  epic  times.”  E.  V.  Suther¬ 
land 

Library  J  91:5611  N  15  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Pavne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  D  4  ’66  130w 
“Although  the  text  by  New  York  Times 
Columnist  C.  L.  Sulzberger  is  sometimes  stiff 
and  distant,  the  book  contains  engrossing  eve- 
witness  accounts,  from  such  diverse  types  as  a 
Japanese  kamikaze  pilot,  a  Berlin  housewife 
an  Englishman  at  Dunkirk  and  a  U.S  Marine 
sergeant  on  Guam.  ...  Commenda'bly,  the 
book  never  tries  to  glamorize  the  war  The 
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pictures  of  Hiroshima,  the  faces  of  Hitler  and 
Goebbels,  the  stacks  of  dead  at  the  Gusen  con¬ 
centration  camp  in  Austria,  are  reminder 
enough  that  it  was  a  war  in  which  compassion 
and  decency  lay  among  the  victims.” 

Time  88:114  N  4  ’66  320w 

• 


SUMMERS,  JOSEPH  H.,  ed.  The  lyric  and 
dramatic  Milton;  selected  papers  from  the 
English  Institute  [1963-1964]  ed.  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Joseph  H.  Summers.  190p  $5  Colum¬ 
bia  univ.  press 

821  Milton,  John  65-22231 

‘‘The  essays  collected  in  this  volume  .  .  . 
deal  with  Milton’s  poetry  exclusive  of  the  epics 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  The 
contributors  include  Louis  L.  Martz  (on  Poems, 
1645);  C.  L.  Barber  (on  Comus) ;  Isabel  G.  Mac- 
Caffrey  (on  Lycidas) ;  and  William  G.  Madsen, 
Edward  Weismiller,  and  Joseph  H.  Summers 
(on  Samson  Agonistes).”  (Yale  R)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes. 


Summers  has  written  a  perceptive  foreword. 
.  .  .  Students  of  Milton  on  all  levels  will  lina 
the  essays  valuable.” 

Choice  3:124  Ap  ’66  140w 
‘‘A  collection  like  this  will  often  resemble 
a  Jonsonian  comedy  of  humors  in  that  each 
contributor  registers  predictable  responses  or 
seems  fixed  in  a  habitual  critical  posture.  .  .  . 
But  of  the  critics  here  represented,  only  C.  L. 
Barber,  Isabel  MacCaffrey,  and  William  Mad¬ 
sen  verge  on  a  dangerous  self-consistency;  and 
even  they  finally  are  not  victimized  by  it.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  rather  wide  range  of  competence  in 
the  other  essays.  Louis  Martz  shows  persua¬ 
sively  how  the  poems  in  the  1645  volume  were 
arranged  to  suggest  the  poet’s  growth  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  .  .  .  [Weismiller]  supports  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  with  convincing  biographical  evidence. 
.  .  .  If  we  can  generalize  from  [these  essays], 
the  sense  of  conviction,  of  having  to  support  a 
cause,  has  all  too  evidently  gone  out  of  Milton 

pritipissm  *  * 

Vale  R  55:XII  winter  ’66  420w 


SUNG,  YING-HSING.  T’ien-kung  k’ai-wu; 
Chinese  technology  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury;  tr.  by  E-Tu  Zen  Sun  and  Shiou-Chuan 
Sun.  372p  il  $15  Pa.  state  univ.  press 

609.51  Technology- — History.  China — History 

63-18886 

“Sung  Ying-Hsing  was  a  Chiangsi  man 
[whose]  .  .  .  immortality  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  1637  he  produced  a  book,  The  Creations  cf 
Nature  and  Man,  which  was  a  full-dress  study 
.  .  .  of  the  industrial  technology  of  his  culture. 
.  .  .  [It  deals  with]  agriculture,  textile  tech¬ 
nology,  dyeing,  rural  machinery,  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineering,  salt  production,  sugar-making,  ship¬ 
ping,  paper-making,  ceramics,  metallurgy, 
chemical  industry  and  .  .  .  other  things.”  (TLS) 
This  is  the  first  complete  English  translation. 
Glossary.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘As  an  unabridged  source,  [this]  comple¬ 
ments  the  interpretive  materials  on  culture 
and  science  in  ancient  China  found  in  Need¬ 
ham  and  Ling,  Science  and  Civilization  in  China 
[BRD  1966].  .  .  .  The  translators  have  achieved 
outstanding  results  in  conveying  the  extensive 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Sung.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:674  O  ’66  170w 
‘‘Because  the  book  contains  so  much  fresh 
observation  (Sung  used  books  and  hearsay  too, 
but  not  by  preference),  readers  who  are  as 
interested  in  ideas  as  in  techniques  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  it  about  how  Chinese  per¬ 
ceived  the  natural  world.  .  .  .  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  accurate  English  rendering  to  date 
of  any  lengthy  classic  fi’om  the  Chinese  scien¬ 
tific  tradition.  The  translation  is  free  enough 
to  read  naturally  in  English,  but  not  so  free  as 
to  violate  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  an¬ 
notations  answer  most,  though  not  quite  all, 
of  the  questions  which  will  occur  to  the  alert 
reader.  .  .  .  The  woodcut  illustrations  (all 
of  those  in  the  first  edition,  and  others  done 
for  an  18th-century  encyclopedia  which  quoted 
Sung)  are  beautifully  reproduced.”  N.  Sivin 

Science  153:730  Ag  12  ’66  500w 
“The  translation  is  far  from  being  a  defini¬ 
tive  one,  but  it  is  done  carefully  and  sincerely, 
forming  a  basis  on  which  later  specialists  can 
build.  The  only  regret  already  apparent  is  that 
in  those  fields  which  seem  most  remote  from 
the  special  competence  of  the  translators  them¬ 
selves,  insufficient  care  was  taken  to  check 


the  translation  with  experts  who  could  have 
advised  them.  .  .  .  Thus  the  present  work, 
noble  as  it  is,  is  a  first  approximation.  The 
English  text  cannot  be  automatically  relied 
upon.” 

TLS  p828  S  8  ’66  450w 


SUPER,  R.  H.,  ed.  Culture  and  anarchy.  See 
Arnold,  M. 


SURTZ,  EDWARD,  ed.  The  complete  works  of 
St  Thomas  More,  v4.  See  More,  T. 


SUSAN N,  JACQUELINE.  Valley  of  the  dolls; 

a  novel.  442p  $5.95  Geis 

66-13705 

A  novel  about  three  women,  “Anne  Welles, 
Agnes  O’Neill  (Neely)  O’Hara  and  Jennifer. 
.  .  .  Anne  starts  as  a  theatrical  attorney’s 
secretary  and  later  becomes  a  nationwide 
glamor  figure  as  the  Gillian  girl,  selling 
Gillian  cosmetics.  .  .  .  Neely,  winning  a  quick 
success  as  a  singer,  alternates  between  stage 
glories  and  sanitariums.  Jennifer,  always  seek¬ 
ing  a  true  romance,  gains  fame  in  French-made 
nude  movies  and  commits  suicide  later  when 
she  becomes  engaged  to  a  Senator,  neither  of 
whom  can  face  up  to  the  responsibilities  of 
a  planned  and  necessary  operation.”  (Best 
Sell) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:672  My  7  '66  30w 
“Part  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Dream  is  the 
easy  success  story  and  Jacqueline  Susann’s 
first  novel,  ‘The  Valley  of  the  Dolls,’  adds  an¬ 
other  ember  to  the  false  fires  it  worships.  .  .  . 
On  the  credit  side,  the  locales,  mannerism,  and 
glitter  males  are  all  predatory,  and  all  of  the 
males  are  ‘true  schnooks,’  despite  the  author’s 
intention  to  portray  every  one  as  having  a 
heart  of  gold.  There  are  a  few  absorbing 
characterizations  of  has-been  stars,  outlined 
with  enough  skill  to  make  the  reader  wonder 
as  to  the  true  identity.  And  there  is  one 
hilarious  scene  in  the  ladies  powder  room  at 
the  Plaza,  but  one  scene  doesn’t  provide 
enough  lightness  to  help  relieve  the  underlying 
bitterness  and  agonies.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  language  is  frank,  sometimes  rough,  and 
often  explicit.  Consequently,  there  are  no  peaks 
visible  and  no  summit  of  success  visible  from 
this  valley.”  J.  A.  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  25:446  Mr  1  ’66  500w 
“For  the  reader  who  has  put  away  comic 
books  but  isn’t  yet  ready  for  editorials  in  the 
Daily  News,  Valley  of  the  Dolls  may  bridge 
an  awkward  gap.  There  is  some  problem  with 
the  plot,  though.  Even  non-readers  go  to  the 
movies,  and — with  the  possible  exception  of 
breast  cancer,  which  Hollywood  isn’t  up  to 
yet — -there  isn’t  a  surprise  anywhere.  .  .  .  Most 
of  the  dialogue  is  less  classic- bad  than  tele¬ 
vision-bad,  and  authoress  Jacqueline  Susann — 
a  former  TV  actress — churns  it  out  like  a 
pro.”  Gloria  Steinem 

Book  Week  pll  Ap  24  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  10  ’66  240w 
Newsweek  67:101A  Je  6  ’66  380w 
TLS  p986  O  27  ’66  lOOw 


SUSSMAN,  ALFRED  S.,  jt.  ed.  Fungi,  v  1.  See 
Ainsworth.  G  C. 


SUSSMAN,  CORNELIA,  jt.  auth.  How  to  read 
a  dirty  book.  See  Siissman,  I. 


SUSSMAN,  IRVING.  How  to  read  a  dirty  book, 
or.  The  way  of  the  pilgrim  reader,  by  Irv¬ 
ing  and  Cornelia  Siissman ;  pref.  by  Anne 
Fremantle.  139p  $3.95  Franciscan  herald 
801  Literature,  Immoral.  Christian  ethics 

66-17108 

The  authors  seek  “to  distinguish  between 
books  that,  as  literature,  ‘see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole’  and  those  books  that  abstract 
from  life  those  aspects  likely  to  arouse  the 
prurient  interest,  or  worse,  the  sadistic  in¬ 
stincts,  of  readers.  .  .  .  [They  suggest]  that  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  pornography  is  the 
education  of  every  individual  so  that  by  the 
time  he  or  she  is  adult  they  will  know  what 
pornography  is.  .  .  .  [and]  that  the  answer  to 
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SUSSMAN,  IRVING — Continued, 
evil,  for  the  Christian,  is  not,  and  can, never 
be,  its  destruction.”  (Pref)  Appendix  gives  a 
selection  of  recommended  reading. 


“To  be  able  to  read  a  so-called  dirty;  book 
is  the  duty  of  all  who  profess  to  be  Christians 
today.  This  is  the  contention  of  Irving  and 
Cornelia  Sussman  in  their  new  work.  .  .  .  io 
be  able  to  take  the  knowledge  of  the  struggle 
against  evil  and  the  duality  that  exists  m 
mankind  in  stride  and  yet  not  to  submit  to  it, 
this  is  essential  for  the  thoughtful  man  of 
today.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  small  but  very  much 
needed  book.  it  clarifies  with  precise  and 
analytical  writing  the  foggy  thinking  that 
characterizes  much  modern  thought  on  this 
subject.”  Barbara  La  Rosa 

America  114:598  Ap  23  66  450w 


“The  positive  thrust  of  this  small  book  is 
to  bring  practical  help  to  the  place  where  it 
is  most  needed  and  the  only  place  where  it 
can  possibly  be  effective — to  the  reader’s 
mind.  Not  his  conscience,  but  his  mind,  so 
that  he  may  form  his  conscience  in  truth.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is  that  a  non-iiterary  person  (that  is, 
one  who  does  not  know  how  to  understand  a 
book)  cannot  possibly  pass  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  ‘dirty’  book.  The 
Sussmans  know  this  and  spend  as  much  time 
developing  the  literate  faculty  as  the  moral 
sense.  .  .  .  By  being  literate,  positive,  specific 
and  compassionate  [they]  have  managed,  in 
this  book,  to  do  [their]  job  extremely  well.’ 

Critic  24:76  Ap  ’66  70Clw 


SUTCL1FF,  ROSEMARY.  Heroes  and  history; 
il.  by  Charles  Keeping.  152p  $3.75  Putnam 
B  or  92  Great  Britain — Biography — Juvenile 
literature.  Heroes — Juvenile  literature 

65-29614 

The  heroes  “in  this  book  are  Caratacus, 
Arthur,  Alfred,  Hereward,  Llewellin,  Robin 
Hood,  William  Wallace,  Robert  the  Bruce,  Owen 
Glyndwr  and  Montrose.  These  are  the  figures 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  whose  lives 
still  have  a  national  and  legendary  vitality.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index.  “Grades  seven  to 
nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Some  of  the  names  will  not  be  familiar  to 
American  youth,  but  each  story  is  complete 
enough  for  any  reader  to  follow  and  enjoy.” 
Best  Sell  25:423  F  1  ’66  120w 


“Though  the  author  frequently  mentions 
various  scholarly  historical  sources,  she  does 
not  include  a  bibliography,  an  unfortunate 
omission  for  the  serious  history  reader.  Sketches 
are  heavy  with  detail,  including  many  long 
battle  descriptions  and  involved  historical  re¬ 
lationships  which  will  make  stiff  reading  for 
anyone  other  than  an  English  history  enthusi¬ 
ast.  The  format  is  crowded  looking  and  the 
illustrations,  which  are  well  drawn,  are  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  page  and  thus  appear 
very  ugly.”  E.  H.  Kirby 

Library  J  91:1722  Mr  15  '66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Naomi  'Shepherd 

New  Statesman  70:756  N  12  '65  40w 


"By  way  of  a  writing  style  admirably  suited 
to  the  fresh,  brash  actions  of  the  heroes,  the 
reader  careens  along  a  racecourse  of  English 
history.  .  .  .  Missing,  however,  is  insight  that 
would  press  the  stamp  of  Individual  personality 
upon  the  hero  mold.  Anyone  not  well-grounded 
in  English  history  may  be  more  dazed  than  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  force  of  the  narrative.  .  .  . 
American  readers  will  long  for  the  assistance 
of  maps  and  chronologies.”  Polly  Lougsworth 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  30  ’66  190w 


“The  romantic  idea  is  given  full  rein  .  .  . 
and  it  may  be  this  which  has  led  Miss  Sutcliff 
to  perpetuate  the  attractive,  but  historically 
untenable,  idea  that  after  the  death  of  Richard 
lit  ’the  Modern  World  started  next  day  with 
Henry  VII’.  .  .  .  Miss  Sutclilf  is  always  fluent 
and  readable,  but  her  search  for  ’the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  legend’  does  not  show  her  at  her 
best.” 

TLS  p!144  D  9  '65  l'70w 


SUTCLIFFE,  ROBERT  B.,  jt.  ed.  Modern 
Africa.  See  McEwan,  P.  J.  M. 


SUTHERLAND,  ARTHUR  E.  Apology  for  un¬ 
comfortable  change.  1865-1965.  (The  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  lectures,  1963)  107p  $3.95 

Macmillan  (N  Y) 

309.173  Social  legislation — U.S.  Holmes, 
Oliver  Wendell,  1841-1935.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  65-21467 

The  revised  version  of  the  lectures  given  by 
the  Bussey  professor  of  law  at  Harvard.  “The 


basic  areas  of  change  discussed  include  the 
proper  role  of  government  in  Its  arrangements 
for  our  daily  needs,  the  urbanization  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  our  new  posture  In  world  aftairs,  civil 
rights,  and  a  glimpse  of  what  is  expected,  to 
unfold  in  the  future.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


“The  book  is  well  written  and  highly  read¬ 
able,  with.  irequent  reference  to  Hoimesian 
principles  and  their  relevance  to  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  and  accepting  change.  It  is 
appropriate  reading  for  undergraduates  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  American  system  of  government 
and  especially  for  tnose  interested  in  American 
constitutional  law.” 

Choice  2:909  F  ’66  llOw 
J  Am  Hist  52:675  H  ’65  80w 
“This  reasoned,  critical  and  challenging  work 
Is  suitable  tor  tbe  informed  public  library 
reader  and  college  undergraduates.’  fc>.  G. 
Hepped 

Library  J  90:4790  N  1  ’65  140w 
Reviewed  by  B.  E.  Carter 

Va  Q  R  42:299  spring  ’66  440w 


SUTHERLAND,  ARTHUR  E.  Constitutional¬ 
ism  in  America;  origin  and  evolution  of  its 
iundamenlai  ideas.  6i8p  $9.50  Biaisdell  pub. 
342.73  U.S. — Constitutional  history.  Consti¬ 
tutional  history  64-24824 

“This  book  is  a‘  history  of  five  constitu¬ 
tional  ideas:  rule  by  majority  will,  justice 
despite  majorities,  equality  of  man,  dirtusion 
of  governmental  power,  and  the  ideal  of  a 
fundamental  written  law.  The  author  traces 
their  origin  and  growth,  from  Magna  Carta 
through  five  centuries  in  England;  through  a 
century  and  a  half  in  Colonial  America;  and 
through  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
from  their  independence  to  the  present 
day.  .  .  .  Significant  documents  are  repro¬ 
duced,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  interrelation 
of  judicial  decisions  with  American  congres¬ 
sional  policy  and  the  Presidential  role  is  a 
continuing  theme.”  (Publisher’s  note]  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  essays  are  uniformly  intelligent  and 
informative,  with  occasional  flashes  of  insight 
that  are  truly  penetrating.  The  long  state- 
by-state  analysis  of  the  early  political  role  of 
the  church  in  this  country  is  first-rate. 
(This  is!  a  book  to  be  dipped  into  from  time 
to  time  ...  it  is  not  designed  to  be  read  all 
the  way  through  at  a  single  sitting,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  conceived  for  text  use.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  legal  writing  of 
both  England  and  New  England;  it  follows  the 
style  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Roscoe 
Pound,  and  matches  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  those  commentators.  .  .  .  There  Is  little 
allusion  to  political  coalitions  or  to  voting 
behavior,  to  the  changing  character  of  eco¬ 
nomic  elites  or  to  the  shifting  social  attitudes 
of  groups  within  the  population.  ...  It  re¬ 
mains  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  ’Harvard’ 
book.  ’  ’  Andrew  Hacker 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:141  Mr  ’66  650w 
“One  of  the  most  difficult  books  to  write  is 
one  which  concerns  the  U.'S.  Constitution  and 
its  growth.  This  book  presents  the  story  quite 
well.  It  is  selective  rather  than  encyclopedic 
and  is  especially  good  for  the  English  back¬ 
ground  to  tbe  Constitution.  .  .  .  Quite  a  few 
errors  appear.  .  .  .  The  book  is  scholarly  but 
generally  readable  and  even  humorous  in 
parts.  It  is  a  text  but  can  be  of  use  in  larger 
academic  and  public  libraries.”  C.  P.  Armin 
Library  J  90:3296  Ag  '65  210w 


SUTHERLAND,  DOUGLAS.  The  yellow  earl; 
the  life  of  Hugh  Lowther,  5th  earl  of  Lons¬ 
dale,  K..G.G. ,  G.O.V.O.,  1857-1944;  with  a  pref 
by  the  present  earl.  272p  pi  $6  Coward - 
xVicOann 


B  or  92  Lonsdale.  ’Hugh  Cecil  Lowther,  5th 
earl  of  66-10422 

Victoria, n  and  Georgian  England  were  the 
setting  for  the  life  of  the  “playboy,  sportsman, 
explorer  and  gambler  .  .  .  (who!  lived  lavishly 
beyond  his  means,  maintaining  a  fleet  of  yel¬ 
low  motorcars,  yellow  carriages  and  liveried 
outriders  .  .  .  Land  who]  through  his  show¬ 
manship,  his  unceasing  energy,  his  position 
and  immense  personal  wealth,  became  a  figure¬ 
head  whose  sponsorship  meant  success  to  many 
sporting  activities,  from  prizefighting  and 
horseracing  to  football  and  hunting.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“To  get  a  picture  of  a  real  English  sports¬ 
man,  a  great  spender  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
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man  of  a  fascinating  period  this  story  must 
be  read  slowly.  Hugh  Lowther  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  showmanship  and  good  works. 
.  .  .  His  letters  to  his  huntsmen  (appendix) 
are  superb  short  chapters  on  labor  relations 
and  personnel  problems.  For  the  reader  inter¬ 
ested  in  boxing,  shooting  and  --horsemanship 
there  is  no  better  reading  than  this  biography 
which  _  might  have  been  better  printed.  The 
type  is  a  shade  too  small.  Recommended.’' 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:940  F  15  '66  llOw 
“[The  fifth  Earl  of  Lonsdale!  gloried  in  being 
‘Lordy’,  the  darling  of  the  crowds,  the  friend 
of  Royalty,  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  mas¬ 
ter  of  Lowther  Castle,  for  whom  life  was 
‘lovely  fun'  and  who  could  happily  disregard 
Lord  Ancaster’s  verdict:  'Almost  an  Emperor 
and  not  quite  a  gentleman'.  .  .  .  The  private 
figure  (Mr  Sutherland  refers  to  him  chummily 
and  throughout  as  ‘Hugh’)  was  a  good  bit  less 
engaging.  .  .  .  The  instances  given  here  of 
cruelty  to  technical  inferiors  are  intended  to  be 
jolly  .  .  .  and  merry  .  .  .  but  they  provide  an 
unpleasing  picture  and  set  one  thinking,  pos¬ 
sibly  unreasonably,  of  yellow  tumbrils.”  Arthur 
Marshall 

New  Statesman  69:326  F  26  '65  350w 
“It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  colorful  a 
personality  as  Hugh  Lonsdale,  born  in  1857, 
existed,  and  died  as  recently  as  1944.  .  .  . 
Douglas  Sutherland,  drawing  upon  the  Low¬ 
ther  papers  .  .  .  has  done  it  full  justice  in  one 
of  the  best  of  recent  modern  English  biogra¬ 
phies.”  Derek  Patmore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  13  '66  650w 
“Mr.  Sutherland’s  hero,  .  .  .  had  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  French  language  extended  so  far-, 
.  .  .  would  have  been  satisfied  to  say  ‘Aprds 
moi  le  dbluge’.  It  is  customary  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  survivor  of  the  eighteenth  century 
but  he  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  today 
as  a  ‘pop’  nobleman  with  a  keen  eye  to  the 
take  in  the  stately  homes  league  and  always 
ready  to  appear  on  television  in  one  of  the 
easier  forms  of  panel  game.  In  his  own  age  he 
was  a  misfit.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  without  Mr. 
Sutherland’s  enthusiasm  the  extraordinary  story 
of  the  Yellow  Earl  would  not  have  been  told 
and  that  would  have  been  a  pity:  it  brings  to 
mind  Max  Beerbohm’s  picture  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill  lecturing  to  the  members  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
on  'perils  to  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
exposed.’  ” 

TLS  p!63  Mr  4  ’65  900w 


SUTTON,  ANN.  Guarding  the  treasured  lands; 
the  story  of  the  National  park  service,  by 
Ann  and  Myron  iSutton.  160p  il  $3.75  Lippin- 
cott 

719  National  parks  and  reserves — U.S. — 
Juvenile  literature.  U.S.  National  Park 
Service — Juvenile  literature.  Vocational 
guidance — -Juvenile  literature  65-13436 

A  “recruitment  book  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  in  careers  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  authors  tell  about  the  establishment  of 
some  of  the  parks  and  the  evolution  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  but  the  major  emphasis 
is  on  what  life  is  like  in  the  national  parks 
and  how  the  park  rangers,  naturalists,  histo¬ 
rians,  archaeologists,  and  other  staff  members 
prepare  themselves  for  careers.  [List  of .  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  Index.]  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library 
J) 


“[This  contains]  good  lively  writing,  with 
much  humor.  The  48  photographs  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  well  reproduced.”  Jessie  Kitching 
Library  J  90:5102  N  15  ’65  130w 
“The  Suttons,  who  met  when  both  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  naturalists  in  Grand  Canyon  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Park  Service  and  the  properties  it  oversees. 
The  book  .  .  .  will  provide  an  excellent  ref¬ 
erence  book  for  school  libraries  and  should  be 
read  for  pleasure,  too.”  Jack  McCormick 
Natur  Hist  75:62  N  ’66  90w 


SUTTON,  SIR  GRAHAM.  Mastery  of  the  air; 
an  account  of  the  science  of  mechanical 
flight.  216p  il  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

629.132  Aerodynamics.  Flight  66-14670 

“The  author  explores  the  scientific  theory 
which  lies  behind  each  phase  of  aeronautical 
development.  He  begins  by  discussing  the 
developments  of  early  science  and  the  role  of 
early  scientific  theorists  such  as  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci.  Galileo,  etc.;  then  he  discusses  .  .  . 
the  resistance  of  air,  turbulence,  drag,  air 
foils,  stability;  and  finally,  the  problems  of 


high  speed  flight.”  (Library  J)  This  “account 
follows  closely  that  given  in  my  previous  book. 
The  Science  of  Flight,  published  in  1949  and 
1955,  but  .  .  .  much  of  the  text  has  been  re¬ 
written  and  rearranged,  there  is  more  historical 
detail  and  new  sections,  dealing  with  super¬ 
sonic  transport  aircraft  and  artificial  satellites, 
have  been  brought  in.”  (Pref)  Appendixes:  The 
tools  of  aerodynamics;  The  scientific  work  of 
F.  W.  Lanohester.  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  ‘  Here  is  a  fine  book,  which  in  spite  of  its 
title,  is  not  the  usual  rehash  of  the  development 
of  aviation  from  an  applied  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  adults  as  well  as  younger 
readers.  .  .  .  Grade  eight  and  up.”  W.  C.  Jack- 
son 

Library  J  91:2713  My  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“This  is  by  far  the  ablest  exposition  of 
practical  and  theoretical  aerodynamics  address¬ 
ed  to  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader.  Very 
little  mathematics  is  used  and  very  little  is 
needed;  Sutton  has  such  a  masterful  grasp  of 
the  subject  that  he  can  present  it  in  vivid, 
concrete,  understandable  terms.  .  .  Highly 

recommended.  ’  ’ 

Sci  Am  215:305  S  ’66  220w 
“To  go  all  the  way  from  the  spear  to  the 
satellite  in  one  short  book  is  a  very  tall  order. 
In  contriving  at  least  to  mention  everything 
of  importance  on  the  long  road  to  rocket  pro¬ 
pulsion  Sir  Graham  may  have  over-reached  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  All  the  same,  this  exposition,  with  its 
excellent  photographs,  is  the  sort  of  book  every¬ 
one  should  be  reading  with  ease  fifty  years 
hence  if  the  humanists  are  schooled  to  have 
as  much  applied  mathematics  as  most  scien¬ 
tists  now  think  should  be  good  for  them.” 

TLS  plOOS  N  11  ’65  650w 


SUTTON,  MYRON,  jt.  auth.  Guarding  the 
treasured  lands.  See  Shtton,  A. 


SUTTON,  OLIVER  GRAHAM.  See  Sutton,  G. 


SUTTON,  RICHARD  M.  The  physics  of  space; 
coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Bernardo.  176p 
il  $2.95  Holt 

523.01  Astrophysics.  Solar  system  65-23281 
A  professor  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  presents  “the  basic  principles  of 
space  flight  and  of  elementary  astronomy.  .  .  . 
[He  explains  the]  work  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  and 
Newton,  and  he  examines  the  way  in  which 
man  first  began  to  understand  the  intricate  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  solar  system.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index 


“[This  book]  aims  at  giving  an  understanding 
of  the  physics  of  our  solar  system.  This  in¬ 
cludes  such  things  as  weightlessness,  orbital 
mechanics,  and  the  environments  of  space  and 
the  planets.  Teen-age  readers  will  have  to  work 
a  bit  to  gain  this  understanding.  The  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  some  gentle  mathema¬ 
tics  where  needed  to  bring  out  the  essence  of 
his  subject.  But  this  can  be  mastered.”  R.  C. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ag  25  '66 
90w  [YA] 

“A  teacher-scientist  shows  in  this  book 
how  to  do  such  things  as  determine  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  and  of  the  visible  earth  satellites 
through  the  use  of  simple  observations  and  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  physics.  This  is  an 
excellent  book  for  the  high-school  physics 
student,  the  lay  person  interested  in  the  physics 
of  space  flight  or  in  astronomy,  and  the 
teacher  who  wants  to  bring  something  extra 
to  his  students.  The  author’s  skill  as  a  teacher 
is  evident  throughout  the  book.”  O.  V.  Fortier 
Library  J  91:1076  F  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


SUZUKI,  DAISETZ  TEITARO.  The  training  of 
the  Zen  Buddhist  monk;  il.  by  Zenchu  Sato 
[facsim  ed.  of  1934  ed.  with  a  new  introduc¬ 
tion].  161p  $6  Univ.  bks. 

294.3  Zen  (Sect).  Buddha  and  Buddhism. 

Monasticism  and  religious  orders  65-23523 
A  well  known  “exponent  of  Zen  Buddhism 
.  .  .  has  here  added  new  preface  material  to 
what  is  otherwise  a  reissue  of  the  1934  edition 
and  1959  reprint.  [In]  the  new  ‘Early  Memories’ 

.  .  .  [he]  tells  for  the  first  time  his  own  story  of 
initiation  into  Zen  and  attainment  of  satori.” 
(Library  J)  Glossary. 


“The  best  introduction  to  Zen  Buddhism 
available.  .  .  .  Suzuki’s  careful  description  of 
the  rigorous  training  of  the  Zen  monk  clearly 
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SUZUKI,  D.  T. — Continued 

reveals  that  Zen  is  a  way  of  life  demanding  in¬ 
tense  self-discipline,  hard  physical  labor,  agon¬ 
izing  mental  strain,  hours  of  meditation,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  humility.  .  .  .  Suzuki  points  the 
reader  to  what  Zen  Buddhism  is  rather  than 
to  what  some  of  its  sayings  are.  Zenchu 
Sato’s  charming  illustrations  of  the  Zen  monk 
engaged  in  his  daily  activities  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  book.  This  edition  is  particularly 
valuable  for  its  introduction,  ‘Early  Memories. 
Suzuki,  at  the  age  of  94,  reflects  in  his  quiet, 
humble  manner  upon  his  own  searches  for 
philosophical  and  religious  answers  in  Zen 
Buddhism.” 

Choice  3:218  My  ’66  180w 
“The  work  is  a  straightforward  description 
of  Zen  monastic  life  and  presumes  a  prior 
knowledge  of  Zen  and  acceptance  of  its  basic 
tenets.  ...  A  book  on  Zen  by  Suzuki— what 
else  can  a  reviewer  say!  It  is  essential  if  you 
have  any  reason  to  buy  Zen.”  D.  J.  Pearce 

Library  J  90:5401  D  15  65  140w 


SVENSON,  BERYL.  See  Grey,  B. 


SVORONOS-GIGANTES,  GERASSIMOS.  Sea 

Deane,  P. 


SWADOS,  HARVEY,  ed.  The  American  writers 
and  the  great  depression.  521p  $7.50,  pa  $2.50 
Bobbs 

810.8  American  literature — Collections.  De¬ 
pressions.  U.S.I— Economic  conditions 


This  anthology  “offers  selections  from  novels, 
stories,  poems  and  other  writings,  (with  pho¬ 
tographs)  from  the  Depression  years,  when 
‘American  writers  struggled  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  are  we?’  ....  All  championed 
the  impoverished  masses,  all  worked  toward 
a  better  nation.”  (Library  J)  “Swados  has 
arranged  his  material  topically :  factory  workers 
in  five  states,  farmers  in  seven  states,  the 
predicament  of  women  in  a  decade  of  un¬ 
employment,  jobhunting-,  bottom  dogs,  types  of 
political  agitation  [and]  proclamations  of  hope. 
(Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


“Most  of  the  selections  of  fiction  seem  un¬ 
inspired.  .  .  .  The  best  selections  are  those 
that  are  straight  reportage.  .  .  .  But  most 
outstanding  of  all,  with  its  artfully  controlled 
note  of  tremulous  shock,  is  still  James  Agee  s 
famous  account  of  life  among  Southern  tenant 
farmers,  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men  IBRD 
19411.  Also  there  is  a  center  spread  of  photos, 
mostly  by  Arthur  Rothstein  and  Dorothea 
Lange,  taken  for  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  against  whose  stark  eloquence  the 
printed  word  of  Action  often  pales.”  Josh  Green¬ 
field 

Book  Week  p8  Je  26  ’66  1600w 

Choice  3:902  D  ’66  160w 

Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  '66  lOw 

“This  brilliantly  edited  anthology  .  .  .  gives 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  way  it  was  in 
depressed  America.  Highlights  are  pieces  by 
Louis  Adamic,  Nelson  Algren,  Stanley  Burn- 
shaw,  E.  E  Cummings,  Hemingway,  Nathanael 
West,  and  Richard  Wright.  Among  others 
represented  are  James  Agee,  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son,  Dos  Passes,  Farrell,  Langston  Hughes, 
MacLeish,  Steinbeck,  and  Edmund  Wilson.  This 
should  be  an  essential  purchase  for  home,  col¬ 
lege,  and  public  libraries.”  W.  K.  Bottorff 
Library  J  91:2489  My  15  ’66  120w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  2  ’66  80w 

New  Yorker  42:128  Ag  27  ’66  70w 

“[This]  book  destroys  the  myth  that  only 
half-baked  journalists  and  Stalinist  stooges  were 
concerned  with  the  miseries  of  the  American 
people  in  [the  Thirties],  .  .  .  Swados  quotes 
effectively  from  the  writers  whom  everyone 
associates  with  the  Depression  .  .  .  [but]  there 
is  exciting  material  from  writers  whose  names 
everyone  knows  but  who  are  not  commonly 
associated  with  the  Depression.  .  .  .  [He] 

includes  only  a  few  poems,  and  not  all  of  those, 
I  am  afraid,  are  wisely  chosen.  ...  So  far 
as  the  written  word  can  ever  serve  to  give 
people  some  inkling  of  an  experience  they  have 
not  shared,  this  is  the  book  that  shows  what 
the  Depression  was  like.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:23  My  21  ’66  1150w 


SWANN,  LEONARD  ALEXANDER.  John 

Roach,  maritime  entrepreneur;  the  years  as 
naval  contractor,  1862-1886,  by  Leonard 
Alexander  Swann,  Jr.  301p  il  $7.50  U.S.  naval 
inst. 

B  or  92  Roach,  John  65-28014 

“This  book  is  the  first  intensive  study  of 
John  Roach  to  be  written.  It  is  not  a  full- 
length  biography,  because  the  lacunae  in  the 
source  material  prevent  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  early  years  of  Roach’s  life.  The.  pri¬ 
mary  focus  converges  on  Roach’s  business 
career  between  1862  and  1886,  when  he  rose 
from  an  obscure  iron  founder  in  New  York  to 
the  foremost  marine  engine  manufacturer  and 
shipbuilder  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  [The] 
obstacles  and  encouragements  he  encountered 
are  the  questions  investigated  here.”  (Pref) 
Appendix  of  shipbuilding  statistics.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Morgan 

Am  Hist  R  72:314  O  ’66  210w 


“[The  author]  painstakingly  chronicles  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  powerful  entrepreneur  caught 
in  the  jungle  of  post-Civil  War  party  politics. 
The  book  has  an  excellent  bibliography  and 
many  useful  illustra  .oils.  Recommended  for  the 
more  specialized  library  with  collections  in 
shipbuilding,  maritime  affairs,  or  the  U.S. 
Navy.” 

Choice  3:571  S  ’66  60w 


“[This  writer]  represents  a  ‘crankshaft-and- 
piston  approach,’  and  [his]  technical  knowledge 
of  a  large  assortment  of  vessels  ...  is  most 
admirable.  .  .  .  [He  finds]  dramatic  appeal 
in  engineering  problems.  .  .  .  Scenes  in  smoky 
foundries  and  the  bustle  around  the  great  metal 
skeletons  in  Roach’s  yard  are  vividly  portrayed. 
.  .  .  [However]  such  descriptive  phrases  as 
‘builder,’  ‘saver  of  pennies,”  .  .  .  and  other 
Algerisms  do  not  of  necessity  evoke  admira¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  one  accept,  without  explanation, 
the  use  of  such  labels  as  ‘smug,’  ‘prejudiced,’ 
‘blinded  by  hatred,’  .  .  .  which  Swann  too 
automatically  attaches  to  reformers  and  other 
nonentrepreneurial  types.  This  air  of  presump¬ 
tion  .  .  .  does  not  harm  the  book’s  technical 
value.  It  is  the  first  detailed  description  of  the 
birth  of  the  modern  navy.”  R.  A.  Hart 
J  Am  Hist  53:377  S  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:2327  My  1  '66  80w 


SWARD,  ROBERT.  Thousand-year-old  flanede, 
&  other  poems.  80p  $3.95  Cornell  univ.  press 
811  65-24697 

The  author’s  fourth  volume  of  published 
poems. 


“The  determined  effort  to  break  free  and 
clear  of  all  conventions  and  traditional  methods 
and,  above  all,  of  the  characteristic  traits  of 
modernist  poetry  is  admirable  and  for  the  most 
part  successful.  But  the  unconventionality  oc¬ 
casionally  seems  almost  a  carefully  contrived 
posture,  as  if  there  were  some  special  virtue 
in  being  emphatically  idiosyncratic.  In  these 
instances  the  verse  lacks  conviction.  When  he 
seems  most  loyal  to  the  best  in  his  poetic 
practice,  Sward  is  an  exciting  and  impressive 
poet.  .  .  .  Throughout  there  is  a  generous 
dash  of  humor,  often  harsh,  and  an  ability  to 
view  oneself  shrewdly  and  wryly.  Because  of 
the  strain  of  20th-century  verse  which  Sward 
represents,  he  deserves  consideration  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  any  comprehensive  collection  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetry.” 

Choice  3:652  O  ’66  120w 

"Decorum  is  the  quality  most  conspicuously 
absent  from  Robert  Sward’s  latest  volume.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  less  .concerned  with  man’s  essential 
dignity  than  intrigued  by  his  own  ability  to 
love  the  most  abject  specimens.  .  .  .  The 
soft  center  at  the  heart  of  the  poems,  their 
irreducible  core  of  sentimentality,  is  usually 
encased  m  a  hard  shell  of  obscenity,  or  in  a 
tough  verbal  cynicism.  But  these  qualities 
turn  out  to  be  whimsy  in  the  end.  The  title 
poem  is  the  shock-piece  where  most  of  the 
fierceness  in  this  volume  is  concentrated.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Sward  s  several  satiric  efforts,  if  some¬ 
times  amusing  as  in  ‘The  Republican  National 
Convention,  lose  their  point  in  unravelled 
rhythms  that  appear  to  have  been  plagiarized 
from  the  casual  encounters  of  a  promiscuous 
tape  recorder.”  Marius  Bewley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  Mr  31  ’66 
S50w 

“Mr.  Sward  .  .  .  is  .  an  Ironist  subverter 
and  dissolver.  His  technique  is  fragmentation; 
his  shock  comes  from  unpredictable  compres- 
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sions  and  juxtapositions.  In  this  fashion,  a 
confessedly  limited  one,  he  has  written 
poems  that  stay  in  the  mind.  I  can  find 
none,  however,  in  his  latest  book.  Only  a 
few  of  the  quieter  pieces  are  persuasive;  for 
the  rest,  the  violence  seems  merely  tired,  a 
gesture  at  violence,  and  the  satirical  irony  is 
roughened  to  a  kind  of  sarcastic  shrilling.  .  .  . 
One  hopes  that  ‘Thousand-Year- Old  Fiancee’ 
is  merely  an  interim  book,  a  temporary  set¬ 
back.  Mr.  Sward’s  earlier  accomplishment 
would  seem  to  justify  such  a  hope.”  Dudley 
Fitts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ap  17  ’66  230w 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Clark 

•Poetry  108:409  S  ’66  230w 
‘‘Most  of  Robert  Sward’s  poems  are  fanciful 
contortions,  sexual  extravaganzas,  a  kind  of 
Pop  Art.  There  are  sustained  essays  in  the 
grotesque  .  .  .  but  he  rarely  has  enough  to 
make  writing  worthwhile.” 

TLS  p744  Ag  18  ’66  90w 


SWEENEY,  DAVID  FRANCIS.  The  life  of  John 
Lancaster  Spalding;  first  bishop  of  Peoria, 
1840-1916.  384p  $7.50  Herder  &  Herder 
B  or  92  Spalding,  John  Lancaster,  Abp. 

65-13480 

The  biography  of  the  prelate  who  “was  a  de¬ 
fender  of  both  the  American  and  the  Catholic 
tradition;  [who]  saw  the  need  for  American 
Catholics  to  meet  the  challenge  of  their  age 
in  their  pluralistic  society,  and  to  assimilate 
the  culture  in  which  they  lived.  But  unlike 
an  Archbishop  Ireland  or  a  Bishop  Keane, 
[Spalding’s]  response  to  the  crises  that  beset 
the  ‘Church  of  the  immigrants’  in  the  years 
following  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti¬ 
more  was  essentially  conservative.  .  .  .  [This 
man  also]  became  in  his  generation  the 
most  articulate  spokesman  for  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  .  .  .  waged  what 
was  at  times  a  solitary  crusade  until  at  last 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  became 
a  reality.”  (In trod)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 

"[The  author]  apparently  wrote  the  first 
draft  of  this  volume  as  a  dissertation  at  Catho¬ 
lic  University.  Like  so  many  others  trained  in 
the  rigid  standards  of  the  school  of  Church  his¬ 
tory  there,  he  has  done  his  research  thoroughly. 
.  .  .  Those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America  will  be  grateful  .  .  .  for  his  careful 
compilation  of  facts.  They  may  conclude,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  ordered  presentation  of  events 
does  not  necessarily  add  up  to  a  biography.  .  .  . 
Save  for  occasional  lists  of  Catholic  institutions 
in  his  diocese,  the  reader  learns  nothing  of 
Spalding’s  life  as  shepherd  of  his  flock;  indeed, 
the  book  is  more  informative  about  conditions 
within  the  diocese  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  The  editor, 
in  the  few  pages  of  the  foreword,  gives  us  more 
of  the  flavor  of  the  man  than  does  the  rest 
of  the  book.”  F.  X.  Curran 

America  114:265  F  19  ’66  31'0w 
“To  his  contemporaries  in  and  out  of  the 
Church  Spalding  was  something  of  an  enigma. 
A  successful  diocesan  administrator,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  orator  and  author  of  more  than  a  dozen 
books  ...  he  seemed  always  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  more  of  a  leader  of  American 
Catholicism  than  he  ever  managed  to  be.  This 
careful  study,  handicapped  though  it  is  by  the 
dearth  of  ‘Spalding  papers.’  provides  some 
clues  to  the  generally  abortive  character  of 
the  bishop’s  many  roles.  .  .  .  The  author’s 
purpose  is  not  to  muckrake  or  to  debunk,  any 
more  than  it  is  cheaply  to  glorify.  Because 
his  subject  had  courage  and  style  as  well  as 
intelligence,  imagination,  and  pride,  the 
biography  is  consistently  interesting.  Sweeney 
makes  explicable,  in  other  words,  why  sub¬ 
sequent  generations  of  American  Catholics  have 
been  able  to  ‘hear’  Spalding  more  clearly  than 
his  own.”  R.  D.  Cross 

Am  Hist  R  71:1457  J1  '66  400w 


SWEENEY,  FRANCIS,  ed.  The  knowledge  ex¬ 
plosion;  liberation  and  limitation;  the  cen¬ 
tennial  colloquium  at  Boston  college.  249p 
$4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

001.5  Knowledge,  Theory  of  66-12673 
“In  observance  of  the  centennial  of  Boston 
College  in  1963,  some  60  scholars1  from  50  univer¬ 
sities  gathered  together  three  years  ago  to  pon¬ 
der  the  question  of  whether  the  recent  accelera¬ 
tion  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  ‘was 
liberating  man  or  overpowering  him.’  .  .  .  From 
among  the  many  papers  presented  during  the 
three-day  meeting.  15,  which  cover  the  major 


facets,  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  [appear’ 
ml  this  volume,  along  with  an  introduction  by 
the  editor.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


The  papers  range  from  the  urbane,  pene¬ 
trating  and  original  (Mumford  Jones.  Kemeny. 
Cassidy,  among  others)  to  the  pointless  and 
banal.  One  wonders  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  (even  though  difficult)  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  of  the  heightened  conversation  that 
must  have  been  stimulated  by  the  livelier 
papers,  and  to  omit  some  of  the  rather  unfin¬ 
ished  and  pedestrian  papers  (not  many,  but  too 
many)  that  have  been  included.  .  .  .  Barbara 
Ward’s  plea  .  .  .  for  a  move  away  from  tribal¬ 
ism  .  .  is  an  important  lecture  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  final  question.  .  .  .  There  is  much  of 
interest  here.  But  .  .  .  why  the  marked  un¬ 
evenness?  .  .  .  What  of  the  relation  of  the 
knowledge  explosion  to  that  wider  world  with 
which  Barbara  Ward  deals?  Finally,  what  of 
the  contribution  of  Boston  College  scholars 
(whether  Jesuit  or  lay)  to  all  this?”  J.  J. 
Figueroa 

America  114:701  My  14  ’66  550w 
Christian  Century  83:432  Ap  6  '66  20w 
"Some  of  the  essayists  rightly  question  the 
magnitude  of  this  ‘explosion, ’  while  others  see 
no  way  to  overcome  this  ever-increasing  prob¬ 
lem  except  by  radically  new  modes  of  com¬ 
municating,  storing  and  synthesizing  the  new 
data.  While  the  problem  is  less  acute  outside 
the  natural  sciences,  its  effects  are  no  less 
important  and  have,  as  Professor  Bate  of  Har¬ 
vard  points  out.  created  a  largely  sterile  age 
of  commentary  rather  than  an  age  of  original¬ 
ity.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  collection  is 
to  bring  a  clarification  and  distillation  of  this 
seemingly  huge  and  insoluble  dilemma  into 
focus.  Recommended  for  most  collections.” 
W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  91:1429  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  8  ’66  90w 


SWEET,  FREDERICK  A.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt, 
impressionist  from  Pennsylvania.  242p  il  col  pi 
$7.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Cassatt,  Mary  66-13423 

The  life  story  of  the  “woman  who  was  the 
only  American  to  join  in  the  French  Impres¬ 
sionist  movement,  taking  part  in  four  out  of 
their  five  group  exhibitions.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
tells  of  her  friendship  with  Degas,  of  her  close 
family  life  in  her  apartments  in  Paris,  at 
various  country  villas,  and  at  her  chateau  de 
Beaufresne;  of  her  remarkable  prints,  her  lost 
mural  for  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Exposition  in  Chicago  .  .  .  [and  of]  her 
role  as  consultant  and  adviser  to  wealthy 
American  collectors.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“[This  book]  rings  with  authenticity  and  the 
many  facts  and  quotations  are  clearly  sourced 
and  documented  probably  in  a  determined  effort 
to  establish  the  truth  about  Mary  Cassatt’s 
life  and  work,  both  of  which  have  been  clouded 
by  misstatements.”  W.  J.  Dane 

Library  J  91:3925  S  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Wayne  Andrews 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  D  18  ’66  1200w 
“This  biographical  appraisal  is  slightly  coy, 
more  than  a  little  easygoing  in  attitude,  and 
uncritical  in  approach.  Its  value  lies  in  the 
depth  and  honesty  of  its  research,  and  also  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  serious  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  background  and  the  career 
of  [Mary  Cassatt]  .  .  .  [who]  went  to  France 
and  established  herself  as  a  respectable,  and  re¬ 
spected,  artist.  The  author  hasn’t  anywhere 
near  the  depth  of  insight  needed  to  go  into 
this  phenomenon  with  perspicacity,  but  the 
research  is  there,  and  the  result — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  copious  quotations  from  letters  and 
such — is  a  cozy,  homey,  and  enthralling  recital.” 
New  Yorker  42:118  S  3  ’66  160w 
“[The]  Curator  of  American  Painting  and 
Sculpture  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  .  .  . 
has  set  about  his  task  with  detachment  and 
noble  enthusiasm,  the  result  being  that  he  has 
produced  a  readable,  fully  documented  and  il¬ 
luminating  biography  of  this  interesting  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  French  Impressionists.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sweet  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  allowed 
to  consult  many  unpublished  letters  written  by 
Mary  Cassatt  and  members  of  her  family. 
These  do  much  to  elucidate  well-to-do  Phil¬ 
adelphia  family  life  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  give  information  about  the  progress  of  her 
paintings,  the  names  of  her  sitters,  exhibitions 
that  occurred  and.  generally  speaking,  about 
life  in  the  artistic  milieu  of  Pans.  .  .  ,  On  an- 
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SWEET,  F.  A. — Continued 

other  level  Mr.  Sweet  has  dug  out  a  great  deal 
of  fascinating  information  about  the  life  of 
expatriate  Americans  living  in  Paris  from  1890 
onwards,  and  also'  much  relating  to  the  growth 
of  interest  in  French  painting  in  America.” 
TLS  pl036  N  17  ’66  SOOw 


SWEETSER,  WESLEY,  jt.  auth.  A  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Arthur  Machen.  See  Goldstone,  A. 


SWEEZY,  PAUL  M.,  jt.  auth.  Monopoly  capital. 
See  Baran.  P.  A. 


SWENSON,  MAY.  Poems  to  solve,  unp  lib 
bdg  $3.31  Scribner 

811  66-27516 

This  is  the  author’s  “first  collection  of  verse 
for  the  young  reader.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Age 
twelve  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Here  is  an  excellent  new  approach  to  a 
child’s  enjoyment  of  poetry.  The  poems  are 
divided  into  three  sections  geared  to  intrigue 
young  readers  into  liking  poetry.  The  riddle 
section  encourages  a  ‘guessing  game’ :  while 
'Poems  to  Find’  challenge  the  thinker  into  in¬ 
terpreting  allegory,  metaphor,  fantasy:  and  the 
‘Animal  Poems’  are  for  young  readers  pure 
enjoyment.  Even  teachers  will  find  them  in¬ 
triguing.” 

Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  ’66  80w 
“Some  of  [the  poems]  have  been  printed  in 
other  places,  not  as  puzzles  but  as  poems.  They 
are  perfectly  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Miss  Swenson  has  chosen  them.  Some  of  them 
are  straight — or  not  so  straight— riddles,  others 
are  allegories,  and  some  are  extended  meta¬ 
phors,  but  they  all  draw  out  the  child  .  .  . 
and  make  him  part  of  the  meaning:  make  his 
own  investigations  and  ingenuities  part  of  the 
creative  process.  And  the  poems  themselves 
are  not  only  very  good,  they  serve  extraor¬ 
dinarily  well  in  this  particular  connection.  .  .  . 
The  book  makes  possible  for  young  readers 
the  sharing-state  that  poetry  at  its  best  is.” 
Janies  Dickey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  470w 


SWIANIEWiCZ,  S.  Forced  labour  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development:  an  enquiry  into  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Soviet  industrialization.  321p  $7.20 
Oxford 

338.0947  Convict  labor.  Russia — Industries. 

Russia — Economic  conditions  66-7645 

"According  to  Professor  Swianiewicz,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  forced  labour  had  two  results  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  industrialization  process :  it 
mobilized  peasants  into  industrial  and  building 
labour  .  .  .  and  by  depressing  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  prisoners  it  helped  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  scarce  food  and  consumer 
goods.  .  .  .  [The  author  is]  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  industrialization  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  and  of  the  danger  which  this 
produces  of  a  repetition  of  the  inhuman  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Soviet  system  of  forced  indus¬ 
trialization.  .  .  .  [He]  concludes  [that]  in¬ 
creased  foreign  assistance  .  .  .  can  be  an 
anti-inflationary  factor;  by  reducing  the 
‘wages-goods-gap’  such  aid  can  also  be  an 
important  anti-totalitarian  factor.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Berliner 

Am  Econ  R  56:637  Je  ’66  1050w 
Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Adams 

Am  Hist  R  71:1022  Ap  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  N.  Jasny 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:192  Ja  ’66  SOOw 
“[This  book  is]  not  only  about  the  forced 
‘corrective’  labour  of  Soviet  prisoners.  It  is  a 
semi-historical  analysis  of  Stalin’s  whole 
economic  policy,  with  special  reference  to  ail 
coercive  measures  he  took  in  any  field.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  somewhat  ill  arranged,  seemingly 
because  the  author  does  not  recognise  the 
extreme  particularity  of  the  Soviet  case  within 
the  general  lore  of  economic  development. 
The  European  satellites  have  had  an  absolutely 
different  general  strategy.  .  .  ,  The  economical¬ 
ly  very  liberal  Jugoslav  model  is  of  particular 
interest  to  non-communist  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  brilliant  insight 
here,  and  the  work,  while  highly  recommended 
to  sovietologists,  should  be  compulsory  read¬ 
ing  for  development  economists.” 

Economist  216:887  S  4  ’65  500w 


"It  is  the  merit  of  this  remarkable  book  that, 
while  concerned  with  social  ethics,  the  author 
concentrates  solidly  and  effectively  on  the 
economic  origins  and  consequences  of  the 
Soviet  slave  labour  system.  .  .  .  Though  less 
optimistic  about  free  development  in  China 
and  the  Communist  East,  he  sees  a  probable 
petering  out  of  the  system  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  for  social-economic  reasons.  But  he 
does  not  discount  the  hostile  ideological  gra¬ 
dient  presented  by  the  apparat.’’  Robert  Con- 

Q  UPSt 

New  Statesman  70:404  S  17  ’65  600w 
“While  particular  aspects  of  the_  forced 
labour  system  may  be  studied  in  quite  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  the  most  important  fact  of  all 
is  unknown;  no  reliable  series  has  been  con¬ 
structed  showing  the  tptal  numbers  of  forced 
laboiu'ers.  .  .  .  [Professor  Swianiewicz  s] 

explanation  of  the  emergence  of  the  system 
during  the  first  five-year  plan  and  its  per¬ 
petuation  in  the  late  1930s  and  1940s  is  Marxist 
or  quasi-Marxist  .  .  .  [and]  needs  more 

evidence  to  support  it.  .  .  .  When  he  tries 
to  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  system 
into  the  later  1930s  and.  beyond  he  is  more  il¬ 
luminating.  .  .  .  Professor  Swianiewicz  seeks 
to  show  that  even  considered  purely  in  econom¬ 
ic  terms  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  machinery 
of  coercion  was  so  great  that  no  net  gain  to 
the  government  may  have  resulted.’’ 

TLS  p719  Ag  19  ’65  16Q0w 


SWINDLER,  WILLIAM  F.  Magna  carta;  legend 

and  legacy.  379p  $6  Bobbs 

342.42  Magna  Carta.  Great  Britain — Con¬ 
stitutional  history  65-26508 

“Mr.  Swindler,  professor  of  law  at  Marshall  - 
Wythe  School  of  law,  William  and  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  summarizes  the  Magna  Carta's  long  story, 
.  .  .  describing  feudal  society,  the  troubles  of 
John’s  reign,  and  subsequent  confirmations  of 
the  Charter,  perfunctory  and  otherwise.  The 
Magna  Carta’s  place  in  modern  constitutional 
crises  and  its  impact  on  American  colonial 
charters  also  receive  attention.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographic  essay.  Index. 


“A  brief,  well-written,  and  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  document  through  its  seven  cen¬ 
turies  of  existence.  Included  in  the  book  is 
the  text  of  the  Magna  Carta  and  very  helpful 
bibliographical  information.  .  .  .  This  book 

cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  for  all 
readers.  That  it  should  find  a  place  on  the 
reading  lists  and  in  the  libraries  of  high 
schools,  colleges  and  law  schools  goes  almost 
without  saying.”  Maurice  Adelman 

America  114:267  F  19  ’66  300w  [TA] 
“The  final  section,  the  most  valuable,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  meaning  and  significance  of  each 
clause  of  the  document.  Though  aimed  primar¬ 
ily  at  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  of  value, 
because  of  the  last  part,  for  undergraduate 
students  of  history.  Written  lucidly,  [it  has] 
a  very  helpful  descriptive  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:245  My  ’66  lOOw 
“[The  author]  deliberately  avoids  original 
scholarly  contributions.  .  .  .  Despite  an  ample 
framework  the  narrative  seldom  departs  from 
the  depiction  of  familiar  historical  occurrences, 
with  the  Magna  Carta  set  in  their  midst. 
Published  for  the  anniversary  of  Runnymede, 
it  inevitably  omits  notice  of  recent  original 
studies  also  written  for  the  celebration.  Not 
energetically  recommended.”  R.  K.  Donovan 
Library  J  91:108  Ja  1  ’66  130w 


“[The  author]  has  included  only  English 
texts  of  the  Charter  of  1215  and  of  the  Charter 
of  1225,  the  latter  the  considerably  altered  re¬ 
issue  by  Henry  III  that  has  been  most  familiar 
through  the  centuries;  but  he  has  combined  in. 
a  most  interesting  way  the  provisions  of  the 
two  documents.  His  careful  commentary  on 
each  of  the  several  provisions  is  of  very  high 
value;  and  a  most  striking  undertaking  is  em¬ 
ployed  of  certain  typographical  devices  in  con¬ 
nection  with  presentation  of  the  documents  in 
combination.”  R.  I-C.  Gooch 

Va  Q  R  42:307  spring  ’66  500w 


A  galaxy  of  fathers. 


SWINNERTON,  FRANK. 

256p  $4.95  Doubleday 
820.9  English  literature— History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Fathers  66-17236 

..The  author  describes  the  character,  home 
life  and  social  life  of  the  four  “eighteenth- 
century  fathers  who  sired  [the]  famous  British 
authoresses:  Anna  Seward.  Fanny  Burnev? 
Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Mary  Russell  Milford. 
I  he  fathers  were  men  prominent  in  their  own 
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times  but  are  now  chiefly  remembered  as  hav¬ 
ing  brilliant  daughters  who  wrote  their  fathers’ 
adoring  biographies.”  (Publisher's  note)  Index. 


‘‘Frank  Swinnerton  has  been  a  student  of 
the  18th  century  for  most  of  his  academic  life. 
‘A  Galaxy  of  Fathers,’  despite^  its  title,  is  a 
sloppy  bit  of  research  without  stars.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  point  of  view,  however,  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  sentimentality  of  age. 
It  is  one  that  cannot  be  shared  by  those  who 
lack  his  vast  understanding  of  the  era.  There¬ 
fore,  because  of  the  author’s  inability  to  tie 
everything  up,  the  18th  century  remains  dull 
to  the  uninitiated.”  P.  T.  Majkut 

Best  Sell  26:167  Ag  1  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Ag  10  ’66 
600w 

‘‘Showing  a  splendid  familiarity  with  social 
and  literary  England  of  their  times.  Swinnerton 
enriches  his  essays  on  the  father-daughter 
relationships  with  asides  on  other  literary  fig¬ 
ures,  manners  and  customs  of  the  highborn  and 
lowly,  on  travel  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  so  on.  Full  enjoyment  of  the  book 
would  presuppose  not  only  a  background  in 
the  field  but  also  a  liking  for  the  informal  and 
speculative  approach  of  the  author.  A  delight¬ 
fully  written  nook  of  limited  appeal  for  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  a  conversational,  in¬ 
formed  presentation  by  a  man  who  substitutes 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  for  footnotes  and 
pedantry.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:3732  Ag  ’66  170w 
New  Yorker  42:244  O  15  ’66  IlOw 
“The  whole  essence  of  this  engaging  study 
is  the  tremendous  gusto  with  which  Mr.  Swin¬ 
nerton  has  related  the  histories.  .  .  .  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  posthumously  edited  Memoirs  of 
her  father  are  pressed  into  service  to  give 
a  picture  of  that  very  singular  being.  So  far 
as  the  latter  is  concerned,  the  recent  full  life 
of  Edgeworth  by  Desmond  Clarke  tends  rather 
unfortunately  to  rob  these  pages  of  some  of 
their  impact;  it  is  possible,  also,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  Burney  material  is  a  little  over- 
familiar  to  those  who  know  the  period.  This, 
however,  cannot  assuredly  be  said  of  the  last 
of  the  fathers  here  depicted,  John  Mitford, 
.  .  .  who  is  most  entertainingly  displayed  in 
all  his  crass  and  abounding  blackguardism.  .  .  . 
For  this  section  alone,  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  book 
richly  deserves  perusal;  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  it  is  excellent  entertainment  for  all  who 
have  not  previously  dallied  with  his  sources. 
Here  and  there  a  few  small  blemishes  have 
crept  in.” 

TLS  p58  Ja  27  ’66  650w 

SWINT,  HENRY  L.,  ed.  Dear  ones  at  home:  let¬ 
ters  from  contraband  camps:  sel.  and  ed. 
by  Henry  L.  Swint.  274p  $6.95  Vanderbilt 
univ.  press 

973.78  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Personal 
narratives  66-15288 

The  authors  “were  among  the  vanguard  of 
those  Northerners  who  went  South,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  to  care  for  the  Negroes 
who  were  concentrated  in  what  would  be  known 
today  as  D.P.  camps.  Henry  L.  Swint,  profes¬ 
sor  of  history  at  Vanderbilt  University,  has 
collected  and  edited  the  Chases’  letters,  and 
they  give  us  descriptions  of  the  camps,  country¬ 
side,  hostility  of  the  white  Southerners,  and 
most  especially  of  the  Negroes.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  Civil  War  too  had  its  ‘displaced  per¬ 
sons’:  the  Negro  freedmen,  some  of  whose  cor¬ 
respondence  with  two  Massachusetts  sisters 
is  presented  here.  The  sisters  served  as  go-be¬ 
tweens  for  two  value  systems — between  the 
freedmen  and  whites.  ...  A  revealing  glimpse 
of  America  1863-69.” 

Christian  Century  83:1057  Ag  31  ’66  60w 
“Will  be  enjoyed  by  all  Civil  War  buffs  and 
used  by  scholars,  too,  because  of  the  well-doc¬ 
umented  text,  extensive  bibliography  and  good 
index.  Recommended  generally,  because  of  the 
different  aspect  treated,  for  libraries.”  M.  A. 
Hecker 

Library  J  91:5396  N  1  ’66  140w 

SWORAKOWSK1,  WITOLD  S.  The  Communist 
International  and  its  front  organizations;  a 
research  guide  and  checklist  of  holdings  in 
American  and  European  libraries.  493p  ,$10 
Stanford  univ.  Hoover  inst.  on  war,  revolu¬ 
tion  &  peace 

016.3354  Communism — Bibliography.  Com¬ 
munist  International — Bibliography  65-12622 
This  bibliography  “lists  some  2300  items  in 
22  languages  that  are  available  in  44  major 


American  libraries  and  4  libraries  in  Europe, 
the  checklist  is  divided  into  eight  parts  each 
,  ?'rTlctL.  is  subdivided  by  subject  and  arranged 
alphabetically  or  chronologically.  The  name  and 
subject  index  includes  pseudonyms  and  variant 
spellings  of  authors’  names.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  compiler  surveys  earlier  bibliographi¬ 
cal  attempts  and  points  out  errors  and.  dis¬ 
crepancies.”  ,  (Library  J)  Appendixes:  Location 
code;  Transliteration  table.  Index. 


Researchers  and  advanced  students  of  the 
history  of  .international  Communism  should 
be  greatly  indebted  to  Sworakowski  for  this 
virtually  definitive  bibliography  and  checklist. 
...  .  .there  is  an  excellent  and  most  informa¬ 
tive  introductory  essay  on  the  proper  identifi¬ 
cation,  use,  and  cataloguing  of  Comintern 
sources  that  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
reference  librarians  dealing  with  Soviet  or 
generally  with  Communist  materials.  As  the 
volume  covers  about  95  percent  of  all  Com¬ 
intern  publications  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
far  superior  to  the  relevant  portions  of  T.  T. 
Hammond,  Soviet  Foreign  Relations  and  World 
Communism;  a  Selected,  Annotated  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  IBRD  1965].  ...  It  is  an  indispensable 
research  and  reference  tool.  .  .  .  This  book 
should  be  acquired  by  most  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:111  Ap  ’66  ISOw 


Absolutely  essential  for  special  collections 
and  for  larger  academic  and  public  libraries  ” 
Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:1212  Mr  1  ’66  140w 
“[The  author]  has  now  given  us  a  thorough, 
careful,  intelligent  piece  of  work,  which  is  bad¬ 
ly  needed  and  will  be  useful  to  everyone.  .  .  . 
[However]  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  book’s 
faults  are  so  numerous — enough  to  show  that 
such  a  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
press  without  having  been  crossed-checked 
and  proof-read  by  more  than  one  person  con¬ 
versant  with  the  field.  Although  most  of  the 
four  .  to  five  hundred  errors  in  the  book  are 
not  important  ones,  they  hurt  because  they 
constantly  intrude.  .  .  .  These  mistakes  are, 
quite  apart  from  an  unhappy  lack  of  uniformi¬ 
ty,  a  most  annoying  insistence  on  foreign  ex¬ 
pressions  .  .  .  and  worst  of  all  the  omission  of 
a  very  large  number  of  items  which  ought  to 
be  present.  .  .  .  Although  the  author  consulted 
forty-eight. libraries  in  America  and  abroad,  he 
did  not  visit  four  New  York  collections  of  just 
the  material  he  was  working  on.” 

TLS  p590  J1  7  ’66  600w 


SYLVESTER,  D.  W.  The  story  of  medicine: 
il.  by  John  Lathey.  64p  $3.25  St  Martins 
610.9  Medicine — History — Juvenile  literature 

65-28392 

.“Disease  has  been  with  man  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time.  .  .  .  [This  book]  describes  how 
it  has  been  progressively  overcome  by  the 
brave  and  patient  work  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  centuries.  [The  book  includes] 
the  early  idea  of  the  four  humours  of  the 
body,  the  first  glimpse  of  bacteria  through 
a  microscope  and  the  accidental  discovery  of 
penicillin.  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary  and 
Index.  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


,,  -^-YTiad  names,  dates,  and  discoveries  fill 
the  tightly  .printed  pages  in  this  British  import, 
but  there  is  little  sense  of  wonder  or  excite¬ 
ment  communicated.  Beginning  with  the  thesis 
that  scientific  methods  had  to  replace  supersti¬ 
tion  before  medicine  could  progress,  the  au¬ 
thor  stresses  the  failures  of  primitive  medicine. 
This  approach  emphasizes  the  obvious  and 
neglects  the  far  more  amazing  successes 
achieved  despite  virtual  scientific  ignorance.  .  .  . 
Discussion  of  modern  medical  progress  is  more 
interesting  but  highly  generalized.  Sections  on 
public  health,  hospitals,  and  medical  educa¬ 
tion  apply  almost  exclusively  to  Britain.  Al¬ 
together,  this  is  a  dull  book  of  only  marginal 
research  value.”  N.  E.  Paige 

Library  J  91:3548  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“[In  this  book]  the  treatment  is  simple,  but 
accuracy  is  maintained.  Attractive  illustrations 
are  relevant  and  informative.  This  is  social 
history  .  .  .  in  a  most  appropriate  form,  with 
the  human  aspect  predominant.  .  .  .  [The] 
glossary  serving  as  an  index  is  an  ingenious 
idea,  but  one  could  advocate  direction  to  a 
dictionary  as  desirable  also.” 

TLS  P1156  D  9  ’65  50w 


SYLVIA  MARY,  SISTER. 

dise.  230p  $4.75  Desclee 


Nostalgia  for  para- 


291  Christianity  and  other  religions 

65-15995 

In  this  volume  “the  author  discusses  many 
of  tlie  legends,  cults  and  symbols  of  primitive 
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SYLVIA,  MARY,  SISTER — Continued 
man  and  finds  in  them  themes  and  concepts 
that  point  the  way  to  the  beliefs  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  [There  are]  chapters  on  Par¬ 
adise,  light  and  darkness,  myth  and  cult,  im¬ 
mortality,  Eden,  the  tree  and  water  of  Life, 
Greek  mysteries,  Nirvana,  the  mystery  of  be¬ 
ing  and  the  cross.”  (N  Y  Tunes  Bk  R)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 

"iSister  Mary’s  own  interpretations  of  the 
myths  are  always  fascinating  and  frequently 
ingenious,  and  this  aspect  of  the  book  tor 
most  readers  will  be  of  interest  and  perhaps 
of  great  value.  .  .  .  The  thrust  of  the  book, 
however,  is  theological,  in  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  apologetic.  The  major  thesis  is  that 
the  deep  longings  of  the  human  spirit  which 
are  expressed  in  the  myths  find  their  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  only  in  Christ  and  a  personal 
relationship  with  him.” 

Choice  3:793  N  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  My  l-’66  90w 
“[This  book]  compares  more  or  less  every¬ 
thing  with  everything  else:  the  object  of  which 
exercise  seems  to  be  to  show  that  the  pagan 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  Near  Bast  as  well  as 
the  religions  of  India  culminate  in  Christ.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  really  too  superficial  even  on  the  pop¬ 
ular  level.  [The  author]  seems  to  have  read 
very  little  and  digested  rather  less.  ...  On 
fact  she  is  shaky:  in  faith  she  is  strong.  .  .  . 
At  best  this  is  light  reading.” 

TLS  P903  S  29  ’66  400w 

SYMPOSIUM  ON  LIBRARY  FUNCTIONS  IN 
THE  CHANGING  METROPOLIS,  DEDHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  1963.  The  public  library 
and  the  city.  See  Conant,  R.  W.,  ed. 


family  were  soap-makers  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  decayed  aristocratic)  family. 
Disillusionment  has  long  since  set  in  and  the 
wife  is  carrying  on  an  affair  while  the  grown 
children  are  seeking  their  own  place  in  a  new 
world.”  (Library  J)  Originally  published  in 
Hungarian  as  Diszndtor,  1960. 


“The  novel  is  skillfully  worked  out.  .  .  .  Best 
suited  to  large  collections  or  to  communities 
with  Hungarian  roots.”  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:280  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:260  Ag  20  ’65  140w 
“Though  its  background  and  the  sense  of  a 
world  long  lost  are  conveyed  with  skill,  the 
people  who  move  through  these  well-described 
scenes  are  little  more  than  shadows.  .  .  .  The 
time  of  the  book  is  1955,  the  setting  a  provin¬ 
cial  town.  Actual  events  are  compressed  into 
a  single  day  in  the  lives  of  an  ill-matched 
couple,  with  extensive  flashbacks  to  the  past. 
Jonas  is  the  son  of  a  poor  artisan,  Paula  the 
daughter  of  a  once-rich  landowner.  The  dis¬ 
aster  of  their  marriage  comes  though  by 
degrees.  ...  If  Mrs  Szabo  could  reduce  the 
distance  that  separates  her  from  her  char¬ 
acters,  if  she  could  involve  herself  genuinely 
in  their  plight,  she  might  develop  into  a  truly 
fine  writer  She  can  illumine  ordinary  places 
and  things  ...  in  a  surprisingly  original 
way.  But  the  people  in  this  book  never  seem 
to  breathe.”  iSandra  Hochman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ja  23  ’66  460w 
“The  book  is,  in  one  sense,  a  moral  tale 
pointing  the  hopeless  idiocy  of  such  artificial 
social  standards  as  snobbishness  dictates;  but 
within  it  move  living  and  interesting  people, 
manoeuvred  with  the  most  skilful  timing.” 

TLS  p760  S  2  ’65  320w 


SYNAN,  EDWARD  A.  The  popes  and  the  Jews 
in  the  middle  ages;  pref.  by  John  M.  Oester- 
reicher.  246p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


261.2  Christianity  and  other  religions.  Juda¬ 
ism.  Papacy  65-20172 


In  this  essay  “documents  have  been  adduced 
to  recount  with  what  acts  and  with  what  atti¬ 
tudes  the  popes  of  the  period  selected  met 
the  necessities  and  challenge  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
In  a  second  phase  some  reflections  are  ventured 
on  the  significance  of  what  the  documents  have 
to  tell  us.”  (p.15)  Appendixes  reproduce  ten 
significant  papal  texts  on  the  Jews,  in  both 
Latin  and  English.  The  author  is  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“[The  author  has]  made  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  self-examination  currently  going 
on  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  .  .  . 
Writing  with  admirable  objectivity  and  cogent 
reasoning.  Father  Synan  observes  that  ‘If  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  listen  with  medieval  ears 
to  words  pronounced  by  medieval  lips.’  .  .  . 
A  superb  treatment.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 
Library  J  90:4089  O  1  ’65  160w 


"[Father  Synan]  has  combed  the  main  col¬ 
lections  of  the  surviving  correspondence  of 
the  medieval  popes  for  relevant  references  and 
his  method  is  to  discuss  these  passages  and 
to  print  the  most  important  ones  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Latin  with  translations.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  letters  quoted  by  Father  Synan  make  com¬ 
forting  reading.  .  .  .  [Yet]  as  Father  Synan 
remarks,  ‘papal  defense  of  the  Jews  against 
persecution  was  nearly  always  in  terms  of  a 
biblical  view  of  Jewish  origins  and  destiny’. 
Within  its  terms  of  reference  this  is  a  success¬ 
ful  book,  though  the  publishers  are  ill-advised 
to  describe  it  as  ‘an  extensive  exploration  of 
Judaeo-Christian  relationships  in  the  medieval 
world’.  This  it  is  not,  both  because  it  is 
little  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
communities  .  .  .  and  because  the  papal  attit¬ 
ude  mattered  in  practice  to  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  much  less  than  that  of  local  lords,  prel¬ 
ates  and  populace.” 

TLS  p920  O  6  ’66  500w 


SYRETT,  HAROLD  C.,  ed.  The  papers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  See  Hamilton,  A. 


SZABO,  MAGDA.  Night  of  the  pig-killing;  tr. 
from  the  Hungarian  by  Kathleen  Szasz.  224p 
$4.95  Knopf 

65-11114 

This  "novel  tells  the  story  of  the  clash  of 
two  cultures  within  a  family.  A  man  whose 


SZASZ,  i  HOMAS  S.  Psychiatric  justice.  283p 
$6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

340  Medical  jurisprudence.  Psychiatry. 
Insanity  65-20171 

The  author  discusses  "certain  uses  of  psy¬ 
chiatry  by  the  state.  [His]  aim  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  modern  state  may  use  psy¬ 
chiatry  as  a  weapon  against  the  individual 
citizen.  The  involuntary  pretrial  psychiatric 
examination  of  persons  accused  of  crime  is 
such  a  weapon.  The  individual  subjected  to 
such  an  examination  is  imprisoned  first  and 
tried  later,  if  at  all.  .  .  .  We  call  it  psychiatric 
hospitalization  because  of  unfitness  to  stand 
trial.  .  .  .  Usually,  it  is  actuated  not  by  the 
defendant's  unfitness  to  stand  trial  but  by  his 
social  deviance  and  helplessness.  [The  author] 
contends  that  this  practice  is  a  travesty  on 
justice  and  healing,  and  ought  to  be  repudiated 
by  both  the  legal  and  the  medical  professions.” 
(Pref)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Skolnick 

Am  Soc  R  31:284  Ap  ’66  800w 
Choice  2:800  Ja  ’66  190w 
“While  Psychiatric  Justice  states  an  issue,  it 
does  so  in  a  way  that  does  not  invite  circum¬ 
spection  and  penetration  into  the  bedrock  of 
man,  for  its  author  is  too  easily  contented  with 
the  imposition  of  a  new  set  of  standards  albeit 
under  the  aegis  of  freedom.  Are  we  replacing 
one  tyranny  with  another?  The  reader  will 
find  the  volume  good  reading  for  it  reports 
most  of  the  sensational  occurrences  of  this 
area  in  highly  dramatic  form,  but  he  will  have 
to  read  with  an  eye  on  the  question  ‘when  we 
judge  our  fellow  man  are  we  judging  him  or 
some  hated  prejudices  in  our  selves.’  ”  L  E 
De  Rosls 

Library  J  91:266  Ja  15  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Gerstung 

Nat  R  18:323  Ap  5  ’66  1250w 
“I  realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  angry  about  Szasz’  writings,  Instead  of 
being  grateful  for  his  challenging  criticisms* 
When  you  read  the  cases  in  this  book,  with 
the  sloppy  handling  and  blurry  defining  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  principles  and  concepts  before  the 
courts,  you  have  to  admit  that  Szasz  is  right 
to  attack  the  self-righteous  cockeyness  of  a 
discipline  that  throws  labels  around  without 
regard  to  the  personal  tragedy  behind  each 
label.  .  .  .  How  paradoxical  it  is  that  we  hate 
those  whom  we  have  treated  unjustly!  In  our 
technological  era,  the  power  of  the  so-called 
expert  is  pften  way  beyond  his  limited  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  is  much  more  a  part  of  a  bureaucracy 
than  he  is  a  true  lover  of  wisdom.  This  is  the 
message  Szasz  is  trying  to  impart.”  J.  A.  M, 
Meerloo 

New  Repub  154:28  Ja  8  ’66  300w 
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“Assaulting  the  role  of  psychiatry  in  criminal 
administration,  the  remedies  [Dr.  Szasz]  sug¬ 
gests  lie  in  law.  .  .  .  The  cases  are  horrendous, 
flagrant  miscarriages  of  justice.  .  .  .  Several  of 
[the  author’s  proposals]  would  only  change  the 
personnel  from  psychiatrists  to  more  judges  or 
laymen,  whom  Dr.  Szasz  trusts'  more  than  he 
does  institutional  psychiatrists,  or  a  panel  of 
lawyers.  .  .  .  They  are  impractical  dream  pro¬ 
posals.  .  .  .  Dr.  Szasz  .  .  .  needs  the  115,000 
members  in  the  American  Bar  Association,  as 
well  as  lawyers  in  the  state  bars,  to  be  aware 
of  what  exists,  and  to  be  responsible  for  con¬ 
triving  the  needed  remedies.”  Sol  Rubin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p80  N  21  ’65  750w 
“This  hook  is  an  intemperate  brouhaha  con¬ 
cerning  a  real  problem  in  legal  process:  the  ap¬ 
propriate  social  and  legal  response  to  individu¬ 
als  who  are  thought  to  be  incompetent  to 
stand  trial.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  scholarly  book. 
Most  of  the  significant  assertions  are  unsup¬ 
ported  except  by  reference  to  other  writings  or 
testimony  of  the  author  in  which  the  same  as¬ 
sertions  were  made  earlier.  He  has  thrown  to¬ 
gether  a  concoction  of  quasilogic,  paralegal- 
isms,  pseudosemantics,  and  red-hot  journal¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  The  dangers  which  Dr.  Szasz  fears  are 
real  ones.  Experts  in  political  opinion  might 
believe  that  thisi  sort  of  hyperbole  in  public 
communication  will  prove  more  effective  than 
sober  discussion.  .  .  .  But  I  doubt  it.”  L.  Z. 
Freedman 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:512  S  ’66  750w 


SZENT-MIKL6SY,  ISTVAN.  The  Atlantic 

Union  movement:  its  significance  in  world 
politics;  introd.  by  Hans  Kohn.  264p  il  $7.95 
Fountainhead  publishers,  inc,  475  5th  av, 
N'.Y.  17 

321  North  Atlantic  region  64-18660 

In  this  note  “the  first  part  discusses  factors 
influential  in  the  development  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  movement  (cultural,  economic,  security), 
and  the  second  part  treats  the  role  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Atlantic  Community  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Emphasis  is  given  in  this 
history  to  individuals  and  organizations  im¬ 
portant  in  the  movement  ...  as  well  as  the 
impact  of  NATO  upon  it.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


"Professor  Szent-Mikldsy’s  work  is  a  handy 
catalogue  of  the  persons,  events,  and  ideas  in 
the  [movement]  .  .  .  [with]  a  clear  chro¬ 
nology  .  .  .  and  an  extensive  bibliography. 
Unfortunately,  the  presentation  suffers  from 
a  rather  arid,  stilted  style  and  a  tendency  to 
repetition  of  fact  and  personality  identifica¬ 
tion.  .  .  [The  reader]  must  almost  inevitably 
conclude  that,  in  terms  of  peace  and  freedom, 
Atlantic  Union  is  at  once  too  much  and  too 
little  to  ask  of  the  inhabitants.  ...  It  is  too 
little  because,  in  its  realization,  the  union 
Would  be  an  armed  camp  competing  eco¬ 
nomically  with  the  opposition  to  shape  the 
underdeveloped  areas  in  its  own  image.  .  .  . 
It  is  too  much  because,  despite  all  the  logic 
and  imperative  of  such  union  ...  it  simply 
will  not  occur  presently  except  on  a  rather 
superficial  level”  E.  B.  Ader 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1089  D  ’65  420w 


Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Haas 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:190  My  ’66  460w 


“A  published  version  of  the  author’s  doctoral 
dissertation.  ...  [It  has]  a  good  index  and 
lengthy  (but  unannotated)  bibliography.  Of 
value  to  larger  collections  but  of  secondary 
importance  to  smaller  academic  libraries.” 
Choice  2:822  Ja  ’66  70w 
Christian  Century  82:839  Je  30  ’65  30w 


SZULC,  TAD.  Dominican  diary.  (Delacorte 
press  bk)  306p  pi  $6  Dial  press 

972.93  Dominican  Republic — History.  U.S. — 
Foreign  relations — Dominican  Republic. 
Dominican  Republic — Foreign  relations — 

U.S.  Dominican  Republic — Politics  and 

government  65-26188 

The  Latin  American  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  has  written  “a  day- by- day 
account  of  what  he  saw,  heard,  and  felt  during 
the  first  five  weeks  of  the  revolt  [in  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic].”  (New  Repub) 


hemispheric  scales.  .  .  .  Mr.  Szulc  writes  that 
the  entire  Dominican  episode,  as  stage  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Johnson  administration,  has  gone 
further  than  anything  else  in  recent  years  to 
set  back  U.S.  prestige  in  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  .  .  .’  ”  Joseph  Kraft 

Book  Week  p8  F  6  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  3  ’66 
500w 


’  [The  author]  has  not  only  documented  the 
specific  tragedies  of  [the]  invasion,  but  has 
compiled  the  material  for  an  indictment  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  on  two  serious  and  seminal 
counts:  Americans  have  never  evolved  a  coher¬ 
ent  expression  in  foreign  policy  of  their  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  and,  even  if  they  had,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  it  could  be  implemented  with  current 
Foreign  Service  attitudes  and  personnel.  .  .  . 
io  contain  his  explosive  report,  Mr.  Szulc  has 
chosen  the  format  of  a  diary.  The  choice  was 
a  good  one  for  it  allows  him  to  communicate 
the  human  context  of  the  uprising:  the  ironies 
of.  waking  at  a  luxurious  tourist  hotel,  then 
driving  downtown  to  cover  a  war.  This  hu¬ 
man  dimension  heightens  the  contrast  between 
his  calm  reportorial  stance  and  the  topsy¬ 
turvy  chaos  of  stupidities  he  must  relate,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  growing  sense  of  outrage  in 
the  reader.”  Charles  Harbutt 

Commonweal  83:588  F  18  ’66  750w 
“Szulc  writes  ...  a  diary,  but  a  critical  and 
comprehensive  one.  What  emerges  is  a  pattern 
of  ineptitude  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
tne  U.S.  Embassy.  Without  embellishing. 
Szulc  makes  clear  that  it  was  unable  to  cope 
with,  much  less  understand  what  was  taking 
place  on  the  island.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 

New  Repub  154:29  F  5  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Alexander 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  12  ’65  650w 

Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bunker 
Sat  R  48:48  O  2  ’65  20w 


SZULC,  TAD.  Latin  America;  a  New  York 
times  byline  book.  185p  $3.95;  pa  $1.65  Athe- 
neum  pubs. 

309.18  Latin  America — Politics.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — Social  conditions  65-27528 

A  correspondent  for  The  New  York  Times 
presents  an  introduction  to  “the  other  face 
of  Latin  America:  how  the  people  live,  [their] 
problems  .  .  .  [their]  march  toward  solutions. 
.  .  .  The  figures  and  forces  working  for  and 
against  .  .  .  reform  [are  examined  as  well  as] 
the  population  explosion;  geography’s  effects  on 
economics;  Castroism  and  Communism;  the 
U.S.  and  the  O.A.S.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Of  special  interest  and  merit  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  East-West  relations,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  The  sections  on  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  are  not  up  to  the  caliber  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  current  problems.  Szulc  is  worthy 
of  attention  because  of  his  interest,  travel, 

Erior  writings,  and  personal  connections  in 
atin  America.  The  volume  is  of  little  refer¬ 
ence  value  or  as  intensive  reading  but  is 
valuable  as  current  commentary.” 

Choice  3:259  My  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Aitken 

Harper  232:100  Je  ’66  440w 

“Mr.  Szulc  draws  on  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences;  .  .  .  His  eyewitness  account  of  the 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  very  enlightening.  .  .  .  He  comments  on  the 
new  type  of  young  political  and  military  lead¬ 
ers,  not  trapped  by  past  traditions,  who  are 
doing  much  for  their  countries,  as  well  as  the 
part  the  Army  and  the  Catholic  Church  is 
playing  in  encouraging  social  and  economic 
change.  This  is  one  of  the  few  recent  books 
on  Latin  America  which  suggests  future 
trends.  ...  I  recommend  this  book  highly  to 
everyone  interested  in  understanding  Latin 
America.  It  should  be  in  all  libraries.”  Mary 
Gormly 

Library  J  91:704  F  1  '66  280w 
Library  J  91:2720  My  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 


"[This  is]  a  discursive  diary,  packed  with 
information  but  marred  by  a  clutter  of  ir¬ 
relevant  and  petty  personal  detail.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
because  [he  has]  specialized  in  Latin  American 
affairs  [the  author]  tends  to  weigh  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  [U.S.]  intervention  on  the 


T 

T.,  E.  See  Chambers.  J. 
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TICA  CONFERENCE,  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY,  1964.  Technical  informa¬ 
tion  center  administration;  TICA  conf.  Drexel 
inst.  of  technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  June 
15-17,  1964;  ed.  by  Arthur  W.  Elias.  171p  il 
$6.75  Books 

026.6  Information  services.  Information 
storage  and  retrieval  systems  64-66149 

This  is  “a  compilation  of  papers  presented 
at  the  Conference,  [ranging  from]  the  opening 
chapter  on  'Information  Center  Design.’  by 
Herman  Skolnik,  Research  Center,  Hercules 
Powder  Company,  to  the  final  chapter  on  The 
Goals  of  the  Information  Center  Administra¬ 
tion.’  by  W.  Kenneth  Lowry,  Technical  Inform¬ 
ation  Libraries,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
[and  including  papers  on]  .  .  .  ‘Personnel  Selec¬ 
tion  and  Education,’  ‘Sources  of  Material  Selec¬ 
tion.’  ‘Reprography,’  ‘Internal  Publication,’ 
‘Abstracting  Control,’  ‘Indexing  Control,’  ‘Cost 
Accounting/Allocation,’  ‘Macrocoding  Devices 
for  Document  Management,’  ‘User  Require¬ 
ments  and  Public  Relations,’  ‘Equipment 
Selection,’  [and]  ‘Computer  Management  in 
Information  Centers.’  ”  (Library  'Q)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:3172  Je  15  ’66  180w 


“It  is  quite  obvious  that  because  of  the 
wide  ra,nge  of  topics  presented,  each  speaker 
(no  matter  how  distinguished)  was  extremely 
limited  in  the  respective  contribution  he  was 
able  to  provide.  Thus  only  the  most  basic,  most 
urgent,  and  most  obvious  information  was  im¬ 
parted  in  many  instances.  This  unfortunately 
leaves  the  reader  with  an  over-all  impression 
of  a  rather  general,  if  not  altogether  shallow, 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter  presented.  .  .  . 
Despite  many  shortcomings,  the  book  is  worthy 
and  should  be  reviewed  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  information-management  picture.”  H. 
Plolzbauer 

Library  G  36:72  Ja  ’66  650w 


“The  volume  can  be  profitably  read  by  both 
librarians  in  traditional  libraries  and  staffs  in 
information  centers.  The  former  will  gain  in¬ 
sights  into  the  thinking  and  practices  of  the 
information  center  people,  and  the  latter  may 
once  again  be  reminded  that  good  information 
center  practices  are  not  greatly  dissimilar  from 
good  library  practices.”  L.  H.  Linder 

Special  Libraries  56:610  O  ’65  1050w 


TAEUBER,  ALMA  F.,  jt.  auth.  Negroes  in 
cities.  See  Taeuber,  K.  E. 


TAEUBER,  KARL  E.  Negroes  in  cities:  resi¬ 
dential  segregation  and  neighborhood  change, 
by  Karl  E.  Taeuber  and  Alma  F.  Taeuber. 
(Chicago.  Univ.  Population  res.  and  train¬ 
ing  center.  Monographs)  284p  il  maps  $9.75 
Aldine  pub. 

301.45  Negroes — Housing.  Discrimination. 

Housing  65-12459 

“Partially  an  outgrowth  of  the  doctoral  re¬ 
search  of  the  authors,  this  book  presents  .  .  . 
data  on  TJ.S.  urban  segregation.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


“This  is  an  important  book.  It  is  not  only  a 
well -written  report  of  highly  competent  re¬ 
search,  but  it  also  focuses  upon  the  critical  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  current  racial  scene  in  our  cities — ■ 
housing.  .  .  .  ritl  is  essential  reading  for  all 
students  of  both  American  race  relations  and 
American  cities.  It  will  be  regarded  as  the 
definitive  work  to  date  on  urban  residential 
segregation  b.y  race.”  T.  F.  Pettigrew 
Am  J  Soc  72:112  J1  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  T.  R.  Anderson 

Am  Soc  R  31:432  Je  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Blumberg 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:198  J1  ’66  190w 


“Mr.  Taeuber  wrote  a  doctoral  thesis  at 
Harvard,  Mrs.,  at  Howard.  Their  merged  work 
based  on  these  dissertations  is  a  painstaking, 
major  contribution  to  the  study  of  residential 

flpanarricrQ+iriri  M 

° Christian  Century  82:1132  S  15  ’65  30w 

“Relying  largely  on  census  statistics,  as  well 
as  their  own  measuring  tools,  the  authors  have 
made  a  scientific,  objective,  and  exhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  subject.  The  study  is  his¬ 
torical  and  comparative,  emphasizing  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  segregation.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
statistical  presentation  of  this  vital  subject  will 


discourage  most  readers,  but  the  book  Is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  large  public,  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  libraries.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  90:4354  O  15  65  170w 

Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Rose 

Pnl  Sni  O  81  :34fi  Je  ’66  SOOw 


TALESE,  GAY.  The  overreachers;  with  il.  by 
Stanislav  Zagorski.  190p  $3.95  Harper 

920  New  York  (City) — Biography  64-20542 

“An  ‘overreacher,’  according  to  Gay  Talese, 
is  someone  who  takes  'that  extra  step,’  climbs 
too  high,  leans  too  far,  goes  too  fast  and  gets 
’too  grabby  with  the  gods.’  These  studies,  or 
interviews,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in 
Esquire  magazine  through  the  past  four  years 
(have  as]  .  .  .  their  subjects:  Floyd  Patterson, 
Frank  Costello,  Joshua  Logan,  Peter  O’Toole, 
George  Plimpton  and  ‘the  Paris  Review  Crowd.’ 
Joe  Louis.  Christina  Paolozzi,  Romy  Schneider, 
Elsa  Martinelli,  the  lady  editors  of  Vogue,  and 
the  Jet  Set  on  skis.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  25:26  Ap  1  '65  130w 
“[This  bookl  is  supposed  to  be  about  men 
who  ‘take  that  extra  step.’  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
subjects  actually  qualify.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
the  Paris  Review  crowd,  the  editors  of  Vogue, 
and  woolheads  like  Romy  Schneider  and  Chris¬ 
tina  Paolozzi  do  not.  And  there  is  a  closing 
section  about  the  change  of  seasons  in  New 
York  that  doesn’t  fit  at  all.  .  .  .  But  taken 
one  at  a  time,  the  pieces  are  examples  of  how 
really  good  the  magazine  article  can  be.  Talese 
is  interested  in  character,  and  the  things  men 
do,  and  his  pieces  are  not  clotted  with  facts. 
.  .  .  Talese’s  pieces  on  Peter  O’Toole  and 
Floyd  Patterson  can  stand  on  their  own  as 
writing,  with  no  apologies  for  anything.  The 
others  are  all  stylishly,  gracefully  written  and 
are  weaker  only  because  their  subject  matter 
is  less  interesting.  The  book  is  marred  by 
drawings  by  Stanislav  Zagorski,  among  the 
most  amateurish  I’ve  ever  seen  in  print.” 
Pete  Hamill 

Book  Week  pl7  Je  13  ’65  600w 

Reviewed  by  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  90:635  F  1  ’65  170w 
“Mr.  Talese  is  at  his  best  with  people  beset  by 
special  problems.  He  also  has  the  good  luck 
an  outstanding  reporter  needs.  He  was  in¬ 
terviewing  Floyd  Patterson  when  a  sudden 
phone-call  brought  a  crisis  into  the  life  of  the 
ex -champ.  .  .  .  On  occasion,  the  reader  may 
find  that  some  of  these  pieces  seem  too  short 
to  do  their  material  justice,  that  Mr.  Talese 
has  signed  off  just  as  he  is  coming  to  grips 
with  his  subject.  On  the  whole,  they  are  both 
stimulating  and  amusing,  as  they  cut  beneath 
established  surfaces  to  present  some  of  the 
more  curious  denizens  of  our  planet.  Stanislav 
Zagorski’ s  bravura  illustrations  are  a  sharp 
obligato  to  the  text.”  Allen  Churchill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  27  ’65  450w 


TALMON,  J.  L.  The  unique  and  the  universal; 
some  historical  reflections.  320p  $6.50  Braziller 
901.9  Nationalism.  Jews — Civilization 

65-19565 

These  essays  are  concerned  with  the  quest 
for  identity  in  a  world  where  on  the  one  hand 
rationalist  modes  of  thought,  technological  de¬ 
velopments  and  universal  ideologies  seem  to  be 
wiping  out  all  racial  and  national  differences, 
but  on  the  other  hand  nationalist  self-asser¬ 
tion  is  growing  more  and  more  intense.  .  .  . 
The  two  contending  forces  have  given  rise  to 
extreme  mass  movements  of  fanatical  convic¬ 
tion,  Communism  and  Nazi-Fascism.  Some  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  examine 
their  interaction.  .  .  .  Most  of  [the  essays]  have 
previously  appeared  in  journals  in  the  Hebrew 
or  English  language.”  (Pref)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


Most  of  [these  essays]  are  full  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  historical  insights  and  impress  the 
reader  by  unusual  literary  polish;  for  instance, 
the  studies  on  ‘Mission  and  Testimony’  and 
Right  and  Force.’  The  essay  on  ‘Uniqueness 
and  Universality  of  Jewish  History’  however, 
is  marred  by  unnecessary  outbursts  of  hostility 
against  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  While  not  an  es- 
sential  purchase,  this  should  be  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  history  collections  in  larger 
colleges  and  universities.”  F.  F.  Hirsch 
Library  J  91:3943  S  1  ’66  190w 
“The  appeal  of  the  essays  does  not  depend 
upon  the  author’s  versatility  alone.  It  stems 
from  the  central  theme  with  which  he  seeks  to 
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unite  them;  the  counterpoint,  in  political  ex¬ 
perience  and  ideas,  of  the  ‘unique’  and  the 
‘universal’.  It  stems,  too,  from  the  current 
importance  of  nationalism — Talmon’s  main  con¬ 
cern  in  this  book.”  Julius  Gould 

New  Statesman  71:428  Mr  25  ’66  700w 

‘‘The  author’s  position  at  thfS^University  of 
Jerusalm  makes  it  inevitable  that  he  should 
approach  the  subject  with  the  recent  Jewish 
catastrophe  very  much  in  mind.  However, 
these  essays  (which  include  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  late  Namier)  are  by  no  means  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  emanation  of  a  specifically  Zionist 
consciousness.  .  .  .  Professor  Talmon’s  theme 
is  the  significance  of  history,  not  simply  of 
Jewish  history,  though  only  one  chapter  (that 
on  Herder)  is  explicitly  devoted  to  the  ‘philos¬ 
ophy  of  history.’  .  .  .  Both  Namier  and  Dr. 
Talmon  had  a  predecessor  in  Disraeli,  and  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  they  can  both  claim  to  have 
inherited  his  somewhat  romanticized  view  of 
European  history.”  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  D  15  ’66  lOOOw 

“It  is  a  tribute  to  the  searching  character 
of  all  Professor  Talmon’s  work  that  he  has 
opened  up  vast  fields  of  speculation  and  con¬ 
troversy.  His  own  philosophy  of  history  is  not 
immune  from  the  same  ferment  and  the  same 
ambivalence.  .  .  .  He  goes  on  to  profess,  as  a 
Jewish  historian,  his  ultimate  faith  in  the 
significance  of  Israel,  without  which  ‘history 
would  somehow  make  no  sense’.  It  is  an  un¬ 
mistakably  sincere  profession,  and  demands 
respect.  But  where,  one  wonders,  does  the 
identification  of  the  sense  of  history  with  the 
significance  of  a  particular  nation  lead  us?” 
TLS  p!093  D  2  ’65  1200w 


TANGVALD,  PETER.  Sea  gypsy.  198p  maps 
$4.95  Dutton 

910.4  Voyages  around  the  world  65-25126 

“As  the  story  begins,  [the  author’s]  third 
wife  has  left  his  ship  in  Vigo  Bay,  Spain,  to 
return  to  Norway.  After  a  solo  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  meets  Simonne,  a  charming  French 
schoolteacher  vacationing  in  Martinique.  [Tang- 
vald]  invites  her  to  come  along  as  crew  on  a 
voyage  around  the  world.  .  .  .  They  sailed  to 
the  Galapagos  to  Tahiti  to  Australia,  then 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Suez  and  then  to 
Marseilles,  Simonne’ s  home.”  (Library  J) 


“Replete  with  names  of  places  of  far-off 
exoticism,  ‘Sea  Gypsy’  does  not.  come  off  at 
all.  ...  It  must  be  assumed  that  it  was  written 
in  English  or  that  the  englishing  was  done  by 
the  author.  The  lack  of  proper  idiom  and  mis¬ 
use  of  words  are  so  prevalent  as  to  annoy.  .  .  . 
Such  faults  would  not,  of  course, .  invalidate  an 
otherwise  worthwhile  book.  But  if  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  with  Interest  five  years  of  a 
man’s  life  we  are  entitled  to  be  given  insights 
into  a  character  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  give  us,  over  and  over  again, 
the  details  of  how  his  fine  seamanship  brought 
the  boat  from  place  to  place.  .  .  .  Somewhat  in¬ 
dicative  of  Mr.  Tangvald’s  attitude  toward 
others  may  be  this:  that  he  recites  many  times 
over  the  names  of  some  in  the  international 
yachting  fraternity  who  really  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  story,  but  when  he  refers  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  Paoua  who  lent  him  his  house  for  two 
months  he  irritatingly  refers  to  his  host  only 
as  ‘the  Swede.’  ”  C.  J.  Maguire 

Best  Sell  26:270  O  15  ’66  900w 


“Mr.  Tangvald  simply  notes  [his]  unconven¬ 
tional  liaison  at  the  outset  and  then  gets  on 
with  his  story  which  is  exciting,  frequently 
very  amusing,  and  well  told.”  E.  B.  Nixon 
Library  J  91:3947  S  1  ’66  ISOw 


“Mr  Tangvald  is  something  of  a  rarity  even 
among  those  individualists  who  sail  round  the 
world  in  small  boats.  He  is  consistently  for  the 
primitive  against  what  he  calls  the  progres¬ 
sive.  ...  To  him  sail  means  sailing  as  far  from 
the  winds  of  change  as  his  Norwegian  fore¬ 
fathers  did.  .  .  .  The  record  he  has  made  of 
this  five-year  adventure  comes  across  strongly 
with  his  intense  love  of  the  sea,  his  capacity  to 
take  the  long  punishment  of  her  moods,  and 
his  expertise  in  riding  Dorothea  only  a  little 
more  than  single-handed  through  them. 
As  a  travelogue  of  his  landfalls,  or  even  of  the 
women  who  caught  his  expertly  wandering  eye, 
it  is  almost  negligible.  .  .  .  We  sadly  miss  a 
chapter  on  what  it  means  to  crew  for  Mr  Tang¬ 
vald.” 

TLS  p618  J1  14  ’66  350w 


TANHAM,  GEORGE  K.  War  without  guns; 
American  civilians  in  rural  Vietnam  [by] 
George  K.  Tanliam  [and  others],  141p  il  $4.95 
Praeger 

309.2  Viet  Nam — Social  conditions.  U.S. — 
Foreign  relations — Viet  Nam.  U.S.— Agency 
for  International  Development  66-13671 
“George  Tanham  went  to  Vietnam  in  1964 
as  Director  of  Provincial  Operations  for  AID. 
In  [this  book]  he  explains  the  shapes  the  Viet 
Cong  threat  takes  and  the  goals  of  the  rural 
development  program.  Against  this  background, 
three  [U.S.  AID]  Provincial  Representatives 
tell  of  their  experiences  in  Vietnam.  Each  has 
written  an  .  .  .  examination  of  his  province — 
on  the  central  coast,  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  and 
in  the  highland  territory  of  the  primitive 
montagnard  tribesmen.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


“Only  two  chapters  about  AID  and  its  role  in 
Vietnam,  the  first  and  the  last,  save  this 
book  from  being  devoid  of  any  merit.  Anyone 
interested  in  scholarly  studies  of  the  difficulties 
of  being  the  'agents  of  change’  should  read 
[Robert  S.]  Textor’s  Cultural  Frontiers  of  the 
Peace  Corps  [BRD  1966]  and  [Conrad]  Arens- 
berg  and  Niehoff’s  Introducing  Social  Change: 
A  Manual  for  Americans  Overseas  [BRD  1966]. 
War  Without  Guns  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  collegians  studying  about  Vietnam,  change, 
the  problems  thereof,  and  the  tribulations  of 
AID  representatives  in  Vietnam.” 

Choice  3:895  D  ’66  120w 
Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  ’66  40w 
“While  these  essays  are  written  by  American 
civilians  serving  as  Provincial  Representatives 
in  Vietnam,  numerous  details  and  explanations 
are  omitted,  giving  the  impression  that  we  are 
largely  failing  in  our  efforts  to  develop  Viet¬ 
nam  While  this  book  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  recommended  because  of  our  need 
for  information  on  Vietnam  and  the  insight 
it  gives  into  the  mind  and  attitude  of  our 
Government  and  its  representatives  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.”  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  91:1910  Ap  1  ’66  120w 
“This  short,  thoughtfully- written  volume  is 
the  first  and  only  authoritative  critique  which 
we  have  of  this  unknown  and  unpublicized 
‘other  war.’  .  .  .  Pursuance  of  reform  should 
precede  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  valuable 
account  is  the  first  attempt  to  record  and 
analyze  what  a  few  dedicated  and  frustrated 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  have  been  doing 
to  translate  that  truth  into  a  social  reality 
and  the  reality  into  a  political  verdict.  .  .  . 
Those  who  want  a  candid  account  of  how  and 
why  the  Vietcong  effectively  contrive  to  win 
over  rural  Vietnamese  can  find  it  in  this  book; 
it  does  not  overlook  the  valid  grievances  of 
villagers  nor  the  extremely  serious  mistakes 
of  Vietnamese  regimes  and  their  American 
backers.  .  .  .  Tanham’ s  book  tantalizes  us  by 
raising,  but  leaving  unanswered,  many  taut 
questions  regarding  vital  issues.”  K.  T.  Young 
Sat  R  49:28  My  28  ’66  1140w 


TANNENBAUM,  FRANK,  ed.  A  community  of 
scholars;  the  university  seminars  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  177p  $5  Praeger 

378.7471  Columbia  University.  Education, 
Higher  65-14059 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  B.  L.  Masse 

America  114:516  Ap  9  ’66  450w 


Choice  3:155  Ap  ’66  260w 
Economist  218:1015  Mr  12  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Jones 

J  Higher  Ed  37:477  N  ’66  360w 
Sat  R  49:92  S  17  ’66  60w 


TANNER,  EDWARD  EVERETT.  See  Dennis, 
P. 


TARAN,  LEONARDO,  ed.  &  tr.  Parmenides,  a 
text  with  translation,  commentary,  and  criti¬ 
cal  essays.  See  Parmenides 


TARULIS,  ALBERT  N.  Amerioan-Baltic  rela¬ 
tions,  1918-1922:  the  struggle  over  recognition. 
386p  maps  $8.95  Catholic  univ.  of  Am.  press 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Baltic  States. 
Baltic  States — Politics  65-12537 

The  author  “examines  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  government  toward  the  three 
nascent  Baltic  states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
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TARULIS,  A.  N. — Continued 
Estonia  during  the  Wilson  and  Harding  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  reviews  the  motives  for  the 
long  delay  in  the  recognition  of  their  independ¬ 
ence.  .  .  .  [He  continues  with]  a  study  of 
Washington’s  strict  adherence  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  once  given,  in  spite  of  Soviet  pressure  in 
World  War  II.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“[The  author]  criticizes,  often  one-sidedly, 
Wilson,  his  Secretaries  of  State  Robert  Ban¬ 
sing  and  Bainbridge  Colby,  and  his  personal 
adviser  Edward  M.  House.  .  .  The  author 
surveyed  some  major  American  publications  and 
did  impressive  research,  particularly  in  foreign 
archives  and  publications.  Yet,  the  book  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  timing, 
purpose,  and  meaning  of  Wilson’s  call  for 
self-determination.’’  B.  B.  Gerson 

Am  Hist  R  71:516  Ja  ’66  220w 
“[This]  is  a  sound,  thorough,  and  well- 
documented  study,  although  the  account  is 
studded  with  minutiae,  and  the  narrative 
moves  slowly.”  E.  C.  Helmreich 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:154  N  ’65  550w 
"Tarulis,  a  Bithuanian  scholar,  resided  in 
the  U.S.  from  1947  until  his  death  in  1964.  He 
is  sympathetic  toward  his  native  land  in  this 
book  but  his  language  is  objective.  .  .  .  Taru¬ 
lis  used  Russian.  Batvian,  Estonian,  and 
Bithuanian  primary  and  secondary  materials 
as  well  as  sources  from  U.S.,  British,  and 
western  European  archives.  Bibliographical 
references  are  listed  without  comment.  The 
material  is  logically  and  clearly  presented,  in 
view  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  issues 
and  developments  recounted.  The  index  is 
satisfactory  and  the  two  maps  are  helpful. 
This  is  a  book  for  advanced,  rather  than  under¬ 
graduate,  use  and  is  primarily  a  reference 
work:  no  other  single  volume  covers  the  ground 
as  fully  or  as  well.” 

Choice  2:904  F  ’66  200w 


TASK J IAN,  VIRGINIA  A.  Once  there  was  and 
was  not:  Armenian  tales  retold:  based  on 
stories  by  H.  Toumanian;  il.  by  Nonny 
Hogrogian.  83p  $3.50  Bittle 
398.2  Folklore — Armenia— Juvenile  literature 

66-11000 

The  seven  folk  tales  here  retold  are:  The 
foolish  man:  The  miller-king;  The  master  and 
the  servant:  The  talking  fish;  Shrovetide;  The 
white  snake:  Nazar  the  brave.  “Ages  seven  to 
eleven.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:554  N  5  ’66  60w 
“Mrs.  Tashjian  merits  the  highest  praise. 
Though  only  two  of  her  inclusions  are  at  all 
unfamiliar,  so  felicitous  is  the  retelling — as 
brimful  of  national  flavor  as  the  book’s  title — - 
that  the  tendency  will  be  forever  to  remember 
these  tales  in  their  Armenian  incarnation.  A 
clear  picture  emerges  of  Armenian  wit,  vitality 
and  that  rare  ability  to  savor  the  peccadilloes 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  [The  illustrator  is]  last  sea¬ 
son’s  Caldecott  medal  winner  [whose]  metic¬ 
ulous  color  drawings,  akin  at  once  to  Persian 
miniatures  and  Italian  fresco,  catch  perfectly 
the  folk  flavor  of  the  tales  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  faces  of  Armenia.  The  book  both  reads 
and  looks  like  a  labor  of  love  and  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  age  groups.”  S.  G.  Banes 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  3  ’66 
90w 

“Retold  by  an  experienced  storyteller  [these 
tales]  flow  naturally  and  simply  and  should  be 
easy  for  the  beginning  storyteller  to  prepare 
and  tell.  The  humor  and  special  flavor  of  the 
tales  is  accented  in  the  striking  illustrations— 
line  drawings  washed  with  jewel-like  colors.  A 
very  beautiful  book.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:566  O  ’66  80w 
“The  Armenians,  like  the  Irish,  are  loath 
to  separate  the  imaginary  and  the  real,  and 
in  these  stories,  demons,  sorcerers  and  talking 
animals  mingle  with  ordinary  men,  sometimes 
helping,  sometimes  destroying  them.  An  un¬ 
predictable  world,  yet  one  Which  places  a  high 
premium  on  quick  wit  and  common  sense.  .  .  . 
If  there’s  a  moral  in  these  stories,  there  is  also 
raffish  humor  and  high  comedy,  a  sense  of  the 
absurd  that  always  ends  with  balance  re¬ 
stored.”  Nona  Balakian 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p48  N  6  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:276  D  ’66  140w 


TATE,  MERZE.  The  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom;  a  political  history.  374p 
maps  $8.50  Yale  univ.  press 

996.9  Hawaiian  Islands — History.  Hawaiian 
Islands — Politics  and  government  65-22342 
A  “political  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  which  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  events  culminating  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  monarchy  in  1893.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographic  essay.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Bradley 

Am  Hist  R  71:1459  J1  ’66  400w 
“The  facts  and  interpretations  contained  in 
Professor  Tate’s  book  are  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented,  founded  on  extensive  research,  and  set 
forth  with  notable  fairness  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  In  view  of  the  widespread  contempo¬ 
rary  interest  in  the  problems  with  which  she 
deals — racial  conflicts,  missionary  activities  and 
their  aftermath,  economic  and  cultural 
underdevelopment,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
small  and  insufficiently  integrated  states  to 
achieve  or  maintain  their  identity  in  a  world 
dominated  by  great  powers — this  latter  is  no 
small  achievement.  In  fact,  the  book  approaches 
such  issues  with  a  degree  of  interest  combined 
with  detachment  that  would  make  it  worth¬ 
while  reading  even  for  persons  whose  interest 
is  in  the  contemporary  aspects  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  primarily  in  Hawaiian  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  The  author’s  interest  in  personalities 
is  evident  throughout  and  is  fittingly  repre¬ 
sented  by  twenty  pages  of  biographical  notes 
dealing  with  persons  of  both  local  and  national 
importance.”  J.  A.  White 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:221  Mr  ’66  440w 
“Tate,  one  of  the  most  important  scholars 
of  the  area,  sees  the  revolt  as  engineered  by 
American  economic  interests.  Annexationist 
attitudes  and  the  ineptness  of  the  monarchy 
also  aided  the  revolutionists.  While  other 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  Tate’s 
supersedes  them  and  is  a  must  purchase  for 
any  college  library.” 

Choice  2:810  Ja  '66  lOOw 
“Unfortunately,  [Tate’s]  book  does  not 
really  break  new  ground.  Furthermore,  it  is 
written  with  little  verve:  at  times  (almost  un¬ 
believably)  she  even  manages  to  make  Hawai¬ 
ian  history  seem  dull.  .  .  .  [However,  she]  has 
provided  us  with  a  competent  synthesis  of  most 
of  the  available  data  crucial  for  a  period,  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  which  are  beyond  the  terminal  date 
of  the  last  volume  published  by  the  great  Ha¬ 
waiian  historian,  the  late  Ralph  S.  Kuykendall. 
She  presents  her  evidence  fully,  perhaps  at 
times  too  fully,  without  enough  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  it.  The  second  strength  of  this  book, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  its  objectivity.  .  .  .  [Tate] 
leaves  a  number  of  questions  not  only  un¬ 
answered  but  unasked.”  R.  E.  Burke 
J  Am  Hist  53:143  Je  ’66  750w 
“Professor  Tate,  of  Howard  University,  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  period  in  an  interesting  manner. 
Her  work  is  fair  to  all,  with  many  important 
details  strung  out  for  all  to  see.  .  .  .  Even 
though  this  book  cannot  be  a  replacement  of 
standard  books  on  the  history  of  Hawaii,  It  is 
good  enough  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  most  pub¬ 
lic  and  academic  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  90:4071  O  1  ’65  200w 


TATON,  RENE,  ed.  History  of  science;  4v: 
v3,  Science  in  the  nineteenth  century:  ed  and 
with  a  general  pref;  tr.  by  A.  J.  Pomerans 
[Eng  title:  General  history  of  the  sciences 
series,  v3].  623p  il  $17.50  Basic  bks. 

509  Science — History  (63-21689) 

“This  volume  begins  with  a  general  survey 
of  19th-century  ideas,  goes  on  to  examine 
advances  m  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  medicine  (Parts  I  to  Y).  and  ends 
with  an  account  of  scientific  life  in  Western 
Europe  .  .  .  in  the  United  States  and  Russia 
•  and  finally  m  the  Near  and  Far  East 
(Part  VI).  (Pref)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In¬ 
dex  of  names.  Index  of  subjects.  This  volume 
was  published  in  France  under  the  title  of  Ba 
Science  Contemporaine.  For  volumes  one  and 
two  see  BRD  1964,  1965. 


“It  is  difficult  to  see  who  would  benefit  from 
reading  this  book.  Nonspecialists  who  are 
baffled  by  the  more  technical  parts  can  rest 
assured  that  these  seem  just  as  odd  to  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  who  finds  in  them  little  more  than 
names  of  theories  with  attached  lists  of  sci¬ 
entists.  .  .  .  The  specialist  in  one  field  of  the 
history  of  science  cannot  use  the  sections  of 
the  book  devoted  to  other  fields  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  his  knowledge,  for,  by  and  large,  the 
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accounts  do  not  represent  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  in  any  field.  .  .  .  The  brief  chapter 
on  chemistry  achieves  a  lucidity,  even  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  not  present  throughout  most  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  The  two  chapters  on  ‘Vertebrate  Anat¬ 
omy’  and  ‘Paleontology’  also  indicate  an  in¬ 
telligent  mind  at  work  under,-difficult  condi¬ 
tions.”  W.  F.  Cannon 

Am  Hist  R  71:1290  J1  ’66  270w 

‘‘The  overall  organization  is  now  topical 
rather  than  chronological,  proceeding  by  the 
conventional  route  from  mathematics  through 
mechanics  and  astronomy,  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  and  geology  to  the  biological  sciences, 
with  a  brief  concluding  section  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  non-European  regions.  .  .  .  [The  vol¬ 
ume]  is  primarily  a  record  of  scientists’  prob¬ 
lems  and  achievements,  without  much  commen¬ 
tary  and  interpretation.  As  reference,  highly 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:808  N  ’66  200w 

“[This  volume]  follows  the  general  design  of 
its  predecessors:  while  [it]  is  carefully  planned 
and  well-executed  in  detail,  there  is  inevitably 
very  severe  compression  (for  example,  the  few 
pages  specifically  devoted  to  the  US  and  the 
USSR).  .  .  .  [The  book]  provides  an  excellent 
set  of  chronological  ladders  which  the  scienti¬ 
fically  literate  can  climb,  but  it  may  well  leave 
the  merely  literate  floundering.”  A.  R.  Hall 
New  Statesman  70:189  Ag  6  '65  140w 
Sci  Am  214:141  Mr  ’66  40w 

“The  historian  with  only  a  smattering  of 
science  will  .  .  .  find  the  last  forty  pages  on 
‘Science  and  Society’  readable  enough.  .  .  . 
If  the  rest  of  the  book  is  too  heavy  a  draught, 
no  doubt  he  will  be  intrigued  by  the  excellent 
half-tone  illustrations.  The  scientist  might  well 
get  that  long-wanted  sense  of  direction  .  .  . 
and  he  will  in  all  probability  be  satisfied  with 
the  bibliog'raphies  of  secondary  sources.  The 
same  can  hardly  be  said  for  the  historian  of 
science.  .  .  .  Although  it  is  difficult  .  .  to  think 
of  a  class  of  reader  to  which  this  volume  can 
be  wholeheartedly  recommended,  yet  ...  it 
demands  a  place  in  large  libraries.  .  .  .  Nothing 
better  of  its  kind  has  yet  been  written.” 

TLS  p561  JI  1  ’65  550w 


TAUBERT,  SIGFRED.  Bibliopola;  pictures  and 
text  about  the  book  trade.  2v  l24;525p  il  pi 
col  pi  $60  set  Bowker 

658.8  Booksellers  and  bookselling — History 

This  “illustrated  history  of  the  book  trade 
and  of  bookselling  (more  specifically  book  deal¬ 
ers,  secondhand  or  antiquarian,  which  biblio- 
polists  are)  begins  with  classical  times  through 
China  and  Japan  to  the  centenary  (1925)  of  the 
Borsenverein  der  Deutschen  Buchhandler.  Vol¬ 
ume  one  contains  the  text  along  with  mono¬ 
chrome  cuts.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  (250  plates, 
some  in  color)  with  comments  and  bibliogra¬ 
phic  information  are  found  in  volume  two.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Indexes  of 
places,  of  branches  of  the  trade,  of  artists  and 
of  sources. 


“One  set  that  every  library  should  acquire,  if 
it  can  afford  the  price.  .  .  .  Taubert  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  major  service.  .  .  .  Tears  of  zealous 
research  and  skilled  collation  have  achieved  a 
rare  aesthetic  balance  in  collaboration  with 
book  designer  Hermann  Zapf.  Students  of  art 
could  benefit  from  the  illustrations  (some 
tipped- in),  either  as  a  study  of  different  tech¬ 
niques  or  as  an  irregular  history,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the  rarely 
seen  individual  pictures.  Social  historians 
might  freshen  their  historiography  if  they  add 
Taubert  to  their  perspectives.” 

Choice  3:754  N  ’66  550w 


“A  top  collector’s  item.  ...  It  is  with  no 
shame  that  we  confess — and  we  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  some  40-years-plus  in  this  field — that  over 
half  the  illustrations  and  quotations  are  new 
to  us.  .  .  .  The  two  volumes  contain  three  pa¬ 
rallel  texts  (in  German,  English,  and  French). 
.  .  .  The  German  is  most  complete:  the  French 
seems  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  abridgment:  but  of  all  languages,  the 
French  is  the  most  felicitous.  .  .  .  We  found 
ourself  reading  all  languages,  texts,  and  para¬ 
phrases,  and  each  had  a  flavor  of  its  own,  an 
extra  delight  for  bookmen  .  .  .  [who]  can  revel 
in  such  illustrated  diverse  surveys  of  early 
documents  on  the  invention  of  printing  in 
Asia  and  Europe;  symbols  of  the  book  trade: 
shop  fronts  and  interiors:  the  bookseller  and 
the  woman  bookseller:  customer  oddities,  male 
and  female;  animals  in  the  bookshop;  the  book¬ 
seller's  desk  and  the  antiquarian  bookseller: 
auctioneers  and  bidders:  tradition  of  books  and 


drink;  authors,  artists,  and,  oh  yes,  publishers, 
too.  ...  It  is  heartily  recommended,  not  just  to 
libraries,  but  to  every  librarian.”  S.  M.  Malkin 
Library  J  91:4926  O  15  ’66  430w 
“The  first  [volume]  consisting  largely  of 
novelettish  surmise,  is  insignificant  apart  from 
the  indexes.  With  the  second,  enjoyment  be¬ 
gins.  Every  righthand  page  is  occupied  by  an 
illustration,  of  which  about  40  are  in  colour. 

.  .  .  Herr  Taubert’ s  comments  on  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  compressed  in  the  French  and  English 
versions,  are  more  tantalising  than  informa¬ 
tive.  Still,  his  anthology  of  quotations  gives  a 
lively  glimpse  of  what  authors  and  other  out¬ 
siders  have  observed  of  the  trade.  .  .  .  He 
rightly  laments  the  days  when  books  excited 
passionate  feelings,  but  his  own  doting  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  trade  has  a  deadening  effect  on  his 
work.  His  book  brings  to  mind  the  artificiality 
of  much  contemporary  publishing.  In  a  frenzied 
effort  to  increase  productivity,  the  book  trade 
has  now  gone  creative.  Fashionable  works 
aren’t  written — they  are  made.”  M.-K.  Wilmers 
New  Statesman  72:484  S  30  ’66  390w 


TAVARES  DE  SA,  HERNANE.  The  play  with¬ 
in  the  play;  the  inside  stoiy  of  the  UN.  309p 
$5.95  Knopf 

341.13  United  Nations  66-12395 

“This  book  is  an  examination  of  how  the 
UN  .  .  .  functions,  of  the  struggle  for  power 
within  it,  of  the  destination  of  its  .  .  .  evo¬ 
lution.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Tavares]  traces  the  shifts  in 
power  between  the  Security  Council,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  the  Secretariat.  .  .  •  On  the 
lighter  side,  .  .  .  [he]  describes  parties,  .  .  . 
weekends  in  the  country,  .  .  .  and  the  little- 
known  ‘cloak  and  dagger’  section.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


“A  former  U.N.  undersecretary  for  public 
information  gives  his  version  of  both  the  public 
and  the  private  side  of  the  world  organization, 
including  a  report  on  ‘seven  hundred  lovely 
parties’  per  year.  Those  who  expect  safe,  non- 
controversial  bureaucratese  will  be  surprised  by 
the  author’s  readiness  to  make  enemies.  Not  a 
cheap  exposd,  the  book  provides  a  personal 
balance  sheet.” 

Christian  Century  83:1243  O  12  ’66  70w 


“[The  author]  has  organized  his  comments 
in  the  manner  of  a  drama  and  provides  the 
reader  with  a  sense  of  being  present  on  open¬ 
ing  night.  .  .  .  The  book  will  irritate  some  be¬ 
cause  of  its  light  tone  and  others  because  the 
author’s  subjective  analysis  runs  counter  to 
public  imagery.  It  belongs  in  all  general  collec¬ 
tions  as  one  of  the  few  really  readable  non¬ 
fiction  accounts  of  life  in  an  international  or¬ 
ganization.”  G.  A.  Beebe 

Library  J  91:5985  D  1  ’66  lOOw 


“The  book  is  episodic,  at  times  outrageously 
padded  and  uneven.  But  at  its  best  it  is  an 
urbane,  witty  and  penetrating  picture  of  the 
United  Nations.  .  .  .  The  Secretariat,  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  Nations,  is  given  a  brisk 
going  over.  Mr.  Tavares  de  S&  finds  it  rife  with 
feuds  and  back-biting,  devoted  to  trivia,  reso¬ 
lute  for  inaction,  adamant  for  the  status  quo. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  good  bit  of  trivia — saved  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  treats  it  lightly  and 
wittily.  ...  In  its  way  [this  book]  is  a  good 
picture,  and  certain!}'-  a  much  sharper  one  than 
any  of  those  booklets  turned  out  to  provide 
tourist  visitors  with  a  view  of  the  United 
Nations — as  the  U.N.  sees  itself.”  Drew  Mid¬ 
dleton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  27  ’66  lOOOw 


TAYLERSON,  A.  W.  F.  The  revolver,  1865- 
1888.  292p  il  $7.50  Crown 

623.4  Revolvers.  Firearms  industry  and  trade 

66-18455 

This  study  covers  a  period  of  transition  for 
the  British  revolver  "marked  by  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Deane-Adams  master-patent  in 
1865  and  its  end  by  the  adoption  in  1887-88  of 
the  Webley  Mark  I  centre-fire  revolver  as  the 
official  pistol  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  similar 
developments  that  took  place  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  [allow  Mr. 
Taylerson  to]  deal  with  his  subject  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis.  The  book  falls  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  gives  a  general  survey 
of  the  development  of  revolving  pistols  and 
guns  during  the  chosen  period  in  both  Europe 
and  North  America,  but  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  [Great  Britain].  .  .  .  [Two  appendices] 
comprise  a  chronological  list  of  British  revolver 
patents  and  a  ‘who’s  who’  of  patentees  and 
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TAYLERSON,  A.  W.  F. — Continued 
agents  arranged  alphabetically  and  illustrated 
with  drawings  from  their  specifications.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"In  this  highly  technical  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  work.  A.  W.  F.  Taylerson  discusses 
revolvers  patented,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  percussion  to  self-contained  ammunition. 
One  becomes  bogged  down  in  the  detailed 
description  of  mechanical  operation  of  locks 
and  the  many  variations  patented  and  un- 
oatented.  .  .  .  Constant  reference  in  the  text 
to  entries  in  the  appendixes  makes  the  volume 
very  difficult  to  use.  The  index  is  thorough, 
and  use  of  the  volume  as  a  reference  book  by 
specialized  collectors  and  researchers  is  the 
primary  purpose  and  value.”  C.  F.  Clotfelter 
Library  J  91:2320  My  1  '66  160w 


“This  [book]  inevitably  covers  some  familiar 
ground,  but  it  also  contains  a  great  deal  of 
new  information  derived  from  the  author’s  ex¬ 
tensive  researches  in  the  Patent  Office.  It  is 
illustrated  by  seventy-three  extremely  good 
half-tone  plates  showing  more  than  100  revolvers 
with  details  of  their  mechanisms  and  their 


accessories. 

TLS  p689  J1  28  '66  320w 


TAYLOR,  A.  J.  P.  English  history,  1914-1945. 
708p  $9.75  Oxford 

942.082  Great  Britain — History — 20th  century 

65-27513 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  David  Owen  „„„ 

Am  Hist  R  71:1352  J1  '66  800w 
Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Winkler 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:181  My  66  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Cairns 

Canadian  Forum  46:212  D  66  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Asa  Briggs 

Economist  26:65  F  '66  2500w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:690  F  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Roszak 

Nation  202:428  Ap  11  '66  2800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Lyman 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:469  S  '66  600w 
Va  Q  R  42:ex  summer  '66  190w 


TAYLOR,  C.  R.  H.  A  Pacific  bibliography: 
printed  matter  relating  to  the  native  peoples 
of  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia.  2d 
ed  692p  $25.60  Oxford 

016.919  Oceania — Bibliography.  Ethnology — 
Oceania 

“This  is  the  second  edition,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged,  of  a  .  .  bibliography  .  .  .  [originally 

published]  in  1951.  It  contains  more  than  16,000 
entries  of  books,  brochures,  and  periodical  arti¬ 
cles  in  11  languages  issued  over  the  last  three 
centuries.  Devoted  to  the  islands  of  Polynesia. 
Melanesia,  and  Micronesia,  it  excludes  the 
insular  areas  of  the  Western  and  Northern 
Pacific.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Schneider 

Am  Anthropol  68:1276  O  '66  170w 


“[The  bibliography]  is  not  annotated.  The 
several  guides  and  keys  facilitate  location  of 
entries  and  cross  references,  as  does  the  de¬ 
tailed  index.  This  is  an  indispensable  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Pacific  studies  and  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  all  libraries  with  appropriate  collec¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2472  My  15  ’66  130w 


“The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  Pacific  Bib¬ 
liography  .  .  .  has  already  abundantly  secured 
his  reputation  as  a  bibliographer  ...  he  has 
now  capped  his  achievement  by  producing  a 
second  and  much  enlarged  edition.  This  is  as 
complete  as  possible  up  to  1960,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  items  from  later  years.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  some  notice  of  various  small 
slips.  .  .  .  but  one  has  to  look  hard  enough  to 
discover  these  points.  The  social  anthropologist 
would  feel  easier  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  written 
that  ‘Melanesian  life  is  pervaded  by  systems 
of  exogamy’.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  is  well  and 
practically  ordered,  it  is  provided  with  guides 
and  appendixes  on  the  grouping  of  the  islands, 
together  with  a  fold-out  map,  and  it  concludes 
with  an  exhaustive  index.  .  .  .  Both  the  author 
and  the  Clarendon  Press  merit  warm  congratu¬ 
lation  on  the  production  of  this  invaluable  aid 
to  scholarship.” 

TLS  p!52  F  24  ’66  450w 


TAYLOR,  DONALD  FRASER.  The  doctor  and 
the  devils.  See  Thomas,  D. 


TAYLOR,  HENRY.  The  horse  show  at  mid¬ 
night;  poems.  54p  $3.50  La.  state  univ.  press 
811  66-17214 

Some  of  the  poems  in  this  first  collection 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


“This  is  a  pleasant  but  rather  slight  collec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  poems  are  generally  direct  and 
loose- jointed.  Some  are  semi-parodies  of  im¬ 
portant  contemporary  poets;  some  are  ex¬ 
ploratory,  trying  to  establish  a  personal  ap¬ 
proach  to  poetry.  Among  the  most  successful 
is  ‘The  Circus  Rider’s  Departure’  which  exalts 
technique  and  the  search  for  technique.  This  is 
a  collection  to  be  bought  more  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  youthful  talent  and  to  mar¬ 
ginal  publishing  ventures  than  for  the  work 
itself,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  good 
collections.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:2851  Je  1  ’66  90w 
“[This  book]  contains  one  splendid  poem,  ‘A 
Blind  Man  Locking  his  House’,  a  Frostian  vi¬ 
sion  of  evil  presence.  Perhaps  too  much  of  the 
book  is  given  to  parody.  .  .  .  The  poems  are 
less  than  the  sum  of  their  parts.  The  cause  is 
a  certain  slackness;  as  in  ‘Things  Not  Solved’, 
where  many  of  the  lines  are  mere  bridgework, 
allowed  to  stand  only  because  Mr.  Taylor  could 
npt  bear  to  throw  them  away,  the  words  being 
his  very  own." 

TLS  p744  Ag  18  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘Here  is  a  new  young  poet  of  distinctive 
voice  and  sure  craftsmanship.  Henry  Taylor’s 
first  volume  of  poems  is  not  the  promise  but 
the  arrival  of  an  accomplished  poet.  His  poems, 
refreshingly  unpretentious,  honest,  and  direct, 
are  the  Product  of  a.n  imagination  disciplined 
ln  and  art,  inspired  and  strengthened  by 
reality.  Whether  working  in  intimate  short 
lyrics,  parodies,  or  longer  reflective  poems, 
Mr  Taylor  maintains  precise  control  over  his 
feeling  and  his  medium,  writing  poetry  for 
those  who  care  about  truth  and  artistry.” 
Va  Q  R  42:xcv  summer  '66  180w 


TAYLOR,  JOAN  DU  PLAT,  ed.  Marine  ar- 

chaeology;  developments  during  sixty  years 
m  the  Mediterranean;  ed.  for  C.M.A.S  (World 
underwater  federation).  208p  il  maps  $9.50 
Crowell 

913.03  Archeology.  Shipwrecks  65-20609 
This  “book  developed  from  the  French  col- 
studies, .  Le  Plongeur  et  l’Archdolo- 
gue.  The  t  editor  is  the  librarian  of  London 
University  s  Institute  of  Archaeology,  and  was 
formerly  the  assistant  curator  of  the  Cyprus 
Museum  at  Nicosia.”  (Library  J)  “it  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Aegean  areas. 

c,ontalns  review  articles  by  experts  on 
current  research  and  the  outlook  for  the  future* 
summary  accounts  of  excavations  of  ships : 
various. types  of  marine  research  are  also  de¬ 
tailed,  including  underwater  survey  techniques 
and  special  methods  for  dealing  with  ports  and 
harbors.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

.J3O0.k  Is  ,?n  excellent  summary  of  the 
development  of  the  field  and  current  problems 

£  investigation.  Numerous  and  excellent  il¬ 
lustrations.  As  an  excellent  and  concise  source 
it  is  highly  recommended  for  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  audience.  The  orientation  is  toward  *cias- 
sical  or  humanist  archaeology.  .  .  Well  in¬ 
dexed;  excellent  bibliography”  v  u  m 

Choice  3:350  Je  ’66  llOw 
“Included  is  much  practical  advice  for  ama- 
{.pUr  an?  Professional  and  these  studies  should 
.al!  treasure-hunting  skin-divers 
who  through  ignorance  and  inadvertence  might 
rum  a  precious  underwater  site  and  render  it 
worthless  for  later  scientific  investigation  A 
report  form  regarding  an  underwater  archaeo¬ 
logical  discovery  is  iiicluded  in  an  appendix 
Nonesoteric  vocabulary  and  stvle  make  this 
tn°  tValT  *?•  >-he  interested  lawman  as  well 
as  to  the  practising  underwater  investigator 
The  professional  contributors  have  done^  well 
K  1 1 !-  their  excitement  and  enthusiasm 

for  then*  work.  The  volume  is  nicelv  printed 
and  bound  and  well  illustrated  with  clear 
And^ersmi  S  an<^  sharp  line  drawings.”  F.  J 

Library  J  91:1894  Ap  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Lionel  Casson 

Natur  Hist  75:62  Je  ’66  35Qw 
Reviewed  by  G.  I.  Quimby 

Science  152:58  Ap  1  ’66  450w 
TLS  p232  Mr  25  ’65  lOOw 
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TAYLOR,  JOHN  F.  A.  The  masks  of  society; 
an  inquiry  into  the  covenants  of  civilization. 
273d  $5  Appleton 

901.9  Civilization — Philosophy.  Law — Philoso¬ 
phy  66-10420 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  ^Michigan  State 
University  says  that  the  Western  tradition 
“rests  on  the  two  ideas  of  covenant  or  com¬ 
munity  of  consent  and  the  dignity  of  the  free 
moral  agent  in  a  community  of  equals.  The  two 
parts  of  this  book  deal  with  the  juristic  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  human  community  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  human  covenant.  Both  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  author’s  own  question, 
‘What  are  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  persons  in  any  form  of  human  com¬ 
munity?’  ”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Index. 


“Like  most  contemporary  generalizers  Mr. 
Taylor  employs  his  social  context  (America) 
as  a  framework.  What  he  does  is  to  offer  an 
intellectualized  version  of  America  as  ‘the 
land  of  the  free.’  His  effort  at  answering 

Marx  is  a  dismal  failure,  because  all  he  does 
is  to  ask  us  to  share  his  belief  while  refusing 
to  recognize  that  Marxism  and  positivism  too 
are  a  part  of  the  Western  tradition.  To  select 
the  Hebrew  tradition  as  the  unique  aspect  .of 
Western  Civilization  is  no  more  than  a  sophis¬ 
tical  ethnocentrism,  victim  of  its  delusions. 
The  Western  heritage  has  many  strands. 
George  Haggar^  ^  r  ^  g  ,66  1250w 

“Synoptic  in  intent,  the  book  is  an  interesting 
interpretation  of  the  human  condition.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  „  „„ 

Choice  3:665  O  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Smith 

Library  j  9i:5407  N  1  66  120w 


TAYLOR  KAMALA  (PURNA1YA).  See  Mar- 
kandaya,  K. 


TAYLOR,  L.  C.,  ed.  Experiments  in  education 
crnmnnoVc-  fVviri  'Rnh  "Whitpi  farm  others  1 


at  Sevenoaks  [byl 
ed.  with  an  introd. 


Bob  White  [and  others] 
eu.  wiLii  m,  iiimwv..  and  reflection,  by  L.  C. 
Taylor:  contributions  by  boys  past  and  pres¬ 
ent.  2d  ptg  122p  il  col  il  $5.25  Roy  pubs. 

373.422  Sevenoaks  School,  Sevenoaks,  Eng¬ 
land.  Education — Experimental  methods 

bD-ly5oU 

“This  book  is  about  six  experiments  in  the 
teaching  and  social  arrangements  of  [an  inde¬ 
pendent  public  school  in  Rent,  England].  The 
subjects  covered  are:  Art,  The  Voluntary  Serv¬ 
ice  Unit,  teaching  the  ‘New’  Mathematics,  The 
Technical  Activities  Centre,  English,  and  The 
International  Centre.  Each  section  is  written  by 
the  master  at  present,  or  formerly,  concerned 
with  the  subject  in  the  school.”.  (Publishers 
note)  Appendix:  Notes  for  American  readers. 


“In  the  introduction  written  by  the  head¬ 
master,  L.  C.  Taylor,  he  states  [the]  purpose 
in  writing  the  book:  ‘The  changes  we  have 
described  are  part  of  a,  quiet  revolution  m 
methods,  techniques,  and  attitudes  which,  is 
now  quite  widespread  and  rapidly  gathering 
force:  they  may  interest,  then,  that  wider  pub¬ 
lic  whose  concern  has  resulted  in  education  be¬ 
ing  “news”  and  even  “politics”  as  never  be¬ 
fore.’  [The  book]  is  extremely  well  organized 
and  illustrated.  The  reading  is  easy,  and  the 
information  both  philosophical  and  practical. 
Cynthia  Parsons  ......  _  _  „  ,nR 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  O  8  66 
390w 

“Particularly  interesting  and  valuable  is  the 
‘Back  Bench  Comment’  following  each  section 
from  the  pupils,  written  in  fresh  and  vigorous 
verse  and  prose,  which  make  the  contents  of 
the  average  school  magazine  sound  sick,  stale 
and  silly.  It  is  almost  essential  to  have  this 
consumer  reaction  to  the  experiments,  and  this 
part  of  the  book  alone  makes  their  success 
abundantly  clear.”  W.  J.  Cegelka 

Library  J  91:5603  N  15  66  140w 
“Certainly  Experiments  in  Education  at  Sev¬ 
enoaks.  a  full-length  account  of  revolutionary 
methods  and  techniques  introduced  there,  con¬ 
firms  that  even  in  the  grammar  school  subjects 
can  best  be  taught  by  an  unacademic  approach. 
Creativity  is  the  Sevenoaks  motto  and  the  free¬ 
dom  which  creativity  requires  and  generates 
is  reflected  in  the  school  programme  and  physi¬ 
cal  environment.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  Montes- 
sori  is  manifest.  .  .  .  Attempts  to  integrate  the 
school  and  the  community  are  described  m  sep¬ 
arate  chapter^.  The  book  is  attractively  pro¬ 


duced,  and  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  educational  reform:  what  begins 
as  a  documentary  ends  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
evangelism.”  Seamus  Heaney 

New  Statesman  70:55  J1  9  ’65  220w 


TAYLOR,  MARVIN  J.,  ed.  An  introduction  to 
Christian  education.  4l2p  $6.50  Abingdon 
268  Religious  education  66-11452 

The  contributors  to  this  symposium  include 
“Sara  Little,  Randolph  Crump  Miller,  U. 
Campbell  Wyekoff,  Clarice  Bowman,  and  Roger 
L.  Shinn.  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  scholars 
present  these  particular  points  of  view.  .  .  . 
[The  survey]  is  organized  under  the  following 
major  areas:  Foundations  for  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion;  Administration;  Programs,  Methods  and 
Materials;  Agencies  and  Organizations.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  symposium  edited  by  a  recognized  scholar 
in  the  field  brings  together  contributions  repre¬ 
senting  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  .  .  .  The  vari¬ 
ous  articles  incorporate  contemporary  develop¬ 
ments  and  insights.  Additional  readings  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  article.” 

Choice  3:802  N  ’66  lOOw 

“The  value  of  [this]  book  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  bibliography  for  the  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  and  the  bibliography  and  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  contributors.  The 
field  is  well  covered.  This  highly  recommended 
book  should  belong  in  all  but  the  very  small 
libraries.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:1429  Mr  15  ’66  90w 


TAYLOR,  NORMAN.  The  guide  to  garden 
shrubs  and  trees  (including  woody  vines): 
their  identity  and  culture;  500  species  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  home  gardener; 
with  323  species  il.  in  color  and  192  in  black 
and  white  by  Eduardo  Salgado.  450p  $6.95 
Houghton 

635.9  Shrubs.  Trees.  Climbing  plants 

64-10266 

“The  species  included  are  chosen  for  their 
ornamental  merits:  their  flowers,  fruit,  and 
foliage.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  culture  and 
use  of  these  plants  aid  descriptions  of  them 
by  means  of  a  simple  but  useful  key  divided 
into  five  main  categories:  ‘Coniferous  Ever¬ 
greens’;  ‘Vines’;  ‘Erect  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Never  Climbing  or  Prostrate  Vines’;  ‘Trees  and 
and  Shrubs  With  Separate  Petals’ ;  ‘Trees  and 
Shrubs  Having  Flowers  with  a  United  Corolla.’ 
Each  plant  description  states  the  type  of 
plant,  its  size,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  hardi¬ 
ness,  culture,  and  varieties.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“This  guide  should  be  well  received  by  both 
gardener  and  botanist.  It  serves  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  author’s  Guide  to  Garden  Blow¬ 
ers  IBRD  1958] ;  the  style  and  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation  are  the  same  and  the  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  are  also  by  Salgado.  .  .  .  [The]  book 
is  useful  for  students  of  botany,  plant  taxono¬ 
my  and  horticulture,  and  a  must  for  those 
interested  in  gardening,  landscape  design,  or 
plants  just  for  the  love  of  plants.” 

Choice  3:294  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“This  convenient  book  .  .  .  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  use  for  the  typical  home  gardener. 
.  .  .  Technical  vocabulary  is  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  .  .  .  Preceding  the  systematics  is  a 
good  discussion  on  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
accompanied  by  a  hardiness  zone  map.  This 
work  will  be  helpful  for  both  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  home  owners  as  it  is  easy  to  follow 
and  up-to-date.”  D.  S.  Kalk 

Library  J  90:4794  N  1  ’65  190w 
Library  J  91:2239  Ap  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


TAYLOR,  P.  A.  M.  Expectations  westward:  the 
Mormons  and  the  emigration  of  their  British 
converts  in  the  nineteenth  century.  277p  il 
maps  $7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
289.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism.  U.S. — Im¬ 
migration  and  emigration  66-13812 

“The  Mormons  early  carried  on  missionary 
work  in  Great  Britain,  and  British  converts  mi¬ 
grated  to  Utah  to  help  found  the  kingdom. 
Here  is  [a  study  of  these  converts].’’  (Christian 
Century)  Bibliography. 


“Here  is  another  in  an  apparently  ceaseless  flow 
of  writings  about  this  pilgrim  people  of  the 
19th  century.  Useful  to  students  of  immigra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  church  historians.” 

Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  ’66  50w 
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TAYLOR,  P.  A.  M. — Continued 

“The  treatment  of  recruitment  in  Britain  is 
done  with  care,  modesty,  caution  and  a  sense 
of  the  complex  nature  of  human  motivation  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  sort,  combining — like  the 
migration  of  the  Puritan  colonists — elements 
both  sacred  and  secular.  .  .  .  The  mechanics  of 
a  large-scale,  planned  and  disciplined  migra¬ 
tion  are  the  main  theme  of  this  study.  A  de¬ 
tailed  picture  is  built  up  of  the  formidable 
Mormon  organization,  centralized  and  authori¬ 
tarian,  which  sought  not  only  to  proselytize 
but  to  transport  its  converts  [across  the  At- 
lan  tic] .  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  describes  a  remarkable 
logistical  feat,  as  well  as  illustrating  an  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  in  the  history  of  British  Non¬ 
conformity  and  the  Anglo-American  connec¬ 
tion.”  J.  D.  Walsh 

Engl  Hist  R  81:859  O  ’66  320w 
“Serious  Mormon  history  suffered  from  th& 
policy  of  the  Church,  which  .  .  had  a  good 
deal  to  suppress  or  explain  away.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  reason,  therefore,  to  welcome  this 
pioneering  work,  a  model  of  scholarship  and 
sober,  judgment.  It  received  the  prize  offered 
by  Oliver  and  Boyd  for  the  best  original  work  on 
American  history  by  a  British  scholar  and  the 
judges  are  fully  justified  by  the  excellence  of  the 
book  they  have  chosen.  Dr.  Taylor  has  covered 
much  more  ground  than  his  subtitle  would  sug¬ 
gest.  ...  So  we  learn  a  great  deal  about  some  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  British  social  history  which 
the  Mormons  exemplified  or  contradicted.  Dr 
Taylor  is  careful  to  limit  his  claims  to  knowl¬ 
edge  .  .  .  [but  he]  has  some  illuminating  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  class  origin  and  the  occupational 
patterns  of  the  emigrants  .  .  This  book  is 
an  important  and  impressive  account  of  the 
gathering’  of  the  new  chosen  people  into  the 
New  Zion.” 

TLS  p490  Je  17  ’65  1150w 


TAYLOR,  REGINALD.  My  friend,  my  enemy. 

190p  $3.50  Criterion  bks. 

66-15165 

“The  time  is  the  1740s:  cautious  Jonathan 
and  daredevil  Thomas  have  been  boyhood 
friends,  but  as  they  grow  older  their  ways  part. 
Thomas  runs  wild  and  joins  a  gang  of  smugglers 
who  are  terrorising  the  Kentish  countryside. 
J onathan.  takes  the  King’s  shilling.  Eventually, 
one  defying  and  one  upholding  the  law,  thev 
clash.”  (New  Statesman)  “Grades  seven  to 
nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:103  Je  1  '66  70w  [YA] 
“This  is  adventure  in  the  classic  tradition 
and  includes  the  capture  of  an  illegal  ship,  a 
foray  on  the  French  coast,  and  a  pitched  battle 
with  townspeople  against  outlaws.  An  exciting 
tale  but  overly  coincidental  in  the  working  out 
of  the  plot.  ...  A  good  additional  title.”  E.  P. 
Hawley 

Library  J  91:3548  J1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Townsend 

New  Statesman  69:851  My  28  ’65  60w 


“(How  Jonathan]  succeeds  in  shaping  his 
life,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  makes 
exciting  reading,  although  the  author  does  not 
attempt  to  disguise  his  preoccupation  with 
moral  and  social  problems.  The  climax  of  My 
Friend.  My  Enemy  is  based  on  something 
which  actually  happened  in  the  village  of 
Goudhurst  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  this, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  local  detail,  gives  the 
book  a  down-to-earth  reality  from  which  the 
wilder  episodes  of  smugglers  and  battles  at  sea 
cannot  detract.” 

TLS  pS14  Je  17  ’65  150w 


reading  for  anyone  who  aspires  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  development  of  economic 
thought  in  the  eighteenth  century.”  J.  A.  Gher- 
ity 

Am  Econ  R  56:562  Je  ’66  320w 
“[The]  relationship  [among  these  three  econ¬ 
omists]  has  been  well  known  to  scholars,  but 
this  small  book  indicates  the  parallels  in  great 
detail  and  with  extensive  quotations.  It  is  a 
book  for  scholars,  not  beginners  or  undergrad¬ 
uates,  yet  the  scholar  will  be  irritated  by  the 
pedestrian  approach.  Smith  was  far  more  orig¬ 
inal  as  a  social  philosopher  and  economist 
than  one  would  gather  from  this  book:  the 
grand  scheme  of  an  economic  system  growing 
through  time  while  remaining  in  equilibrium 
at  any  point  in  time  set  the  framework  for 
all  economic  theory  since  Smith.  .  .  .  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  is  tar  more  than  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  other  men’s  ideas.” 

Choice  3:344  Je  ’66  80w 


TEALL,  KAYE  MOULTON.  From  tsars  to 
commissars;  the  story  of  the  Russian  rev¬ 
olution;  maps  and  drawings  by  Barry  Martin. 
191p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
947.08  Russia — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-14000 

The  author’s  “handling  of  the  background, 
events,  and  aftermath  of  the  1917  Revolution 
is  roughly  chronological,  although  her  first 
chapter  opens  with  Trotsky’s  assassination 
(1940),  then  .  .  .  cuts  back  to  the  founding  of 
the  Russian  state  (ninth  century).  From  then 
on,  the  story  is  fairly  continuous,  ending  with 
Khrushchev’s  deposition  in  1964.  [Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grades  ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“The  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  the 
book  does  attempt  to  encapsulate  the  entire 
span  of  Russian  political  history.  In  comparison 
with  other  recent  but  more  thoughtful  young- 
adult  treatments  of  the  same  subject  (e.g., 
David  Footman’s  [The  Russian]  Revolutions 
[BRD  1964]  and  Olivia  Coolidge’s  Makers  of 
the  Red  Revolution  [BRD  1963]),  Mrs.  Teall’s 
version  seems  superficial  in  approach  and 
pedestrian  in  style.  Although  free  from  political 
bias,  it  lacks  depth,  interpretation  and  coher¬ 
ence.”  Rosemary  Neiswender 

Library  J  91:2225  Ap  15  '66  130w  [YA] 
“Well  above  average.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Teail  covers 
much  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Goldston  [The 
Russian  Revolution,  BRD  1966]  and  covers  it 
quite  well.  But  her  book  suffers  by  contrast 
with  Goldston’ s  brilliance.  She  seems  to  find  a 
firmer  footing  in  her  handling  of  Russian  his¬ 
tory  than  in  dealing  with  more  contemporary 
events.  Her  exposition  of  the  essentials  of 
Marxism  and  her  description  of  the  1905  revolu¬ 
tion  are  deft.  .  .  .  Edited  with  care,  but  errors 
do  creep  in.  .  .  .  It  was  Kirov,  not  Kero  .  . 
whose  assassination  in  Leningrad  in  1934 
touched  off  the  terrible  Stalin  purges.”  Harri¬ 
son  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  N  6  140w 
[YA] 


TEBBEL,  JOHN.  The  compact  history  of  the 
Indian  wars;  with  il.  by  Gil  Walker.  334p 
$5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

970.5  Indians  of  North  America — Wars 

66-543 

“This  work  covers  the  entire  history  of  In¬ 
dian  wars  in  the  United  States  beginning  with 
the  Spanish  in  Florida  and  ending  with  the 
Battle  of  Wounded  Knee  against  the  Sioux  in 
1890.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


TAYLOR,  W.  L.  Francis  Hutcheson  and  David 
Hume  as  predecessors  of  Adam  Smith.  180p 
$6  Duke  univ.  press 

330  Economics — History.  Hutcheson,  Fran¬ 
cis.  Hume,  David.  Smith,  Adam  65-20591 

The  author  documents  “the  fact  that  many 
of  the  ideas  systematized  by  Adam  Smith 
in  The  Wealth  of  Nations  had  been  developed 
by  earlier  economists.  In  particular,  Francis 
Hutcheson  and  David  Hume  are  pointed  out 
as  the  chief  contributors  to  Smith’s  economic 
thought,  although  many  differences  between  the 
three  men  are  indicated.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


’Taking  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points 
of  this  study  into  consideration,  one  is  bound 
to  conclude  that  the  strong  far  outbalance 
the  weak  and  that  it  is  an  essential  piece  of 


Choice  3:454  Ji  ’66  I60w 
“[This  book]  is  popularly  written  and  un¬ 
documented.  The  narrative  is  fast-moving,  as 
is  necessary  in  a  work  spanning  the  period 
from  1607  to  1890.  Personalities  tend  to  domin¬ 
ate  the  story  to  the  exclusion  of  strategy  and 
tactics — subjects  which  normally  assumed  im¬ 
portance  in  a  military  history.  The  author 
seldom  views  the  battles  he  describes  with 
enough  perspective  to  enable  him  to  assess 
their  true  significance,  and  therefore  the  im¬ 
pact  of  much  of  what  he  does  say  is  lost  ” 
J  Am  Hist  53:177  Je  ’66  80w 
“Because  so  much  history  is  included  [in 
this  book]  coverage  is  necessarily  sketchy,  but 
the  book  does  an  excellent  job  of  tieing  the 
story  together.  From  the  beginning,  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  wars  was  inevitable,  but  many 
powerful  leaders  among  the  Indians  put  up  a 
strong  resistance.  Tecumseh,  Pontiac,  Joseph, 
Crazy  Horse,  Black  Kettle,  Joseph  Brant  and 
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Geronimo  all  emerge  as  admirable  military 
strategists.  The  book,  for  all  public  and  college 
libraries,  is  very  well  written,  and  once  started 
is  hard  to  put  down.”  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  91:252  Ja  15  ’66  IlOw 
TLS  pl026  N  10  ’66  450w_  . 

TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  CENTER  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  See  TICA 


TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  man;  tr.  by  J.  M.  Cohen:  pref. 
by  Robert  T.  Francoeur  286p  $5  Harper 
573  Man,  Prehistoric.  Man — Origin  and 
antiquity  66-10233 

This  volume  “was  published  in  French  in 
1956  and  consists  of  palaeontological  and  bio¬ 
logical  writings  of  various  dates  from  1915  to 
1955.  They  include  three  papers  on  the  discovery 
of  Peking  man.  .  .  .  Other  papers  deal  with 
the  Australopithecines  of  South  Africa  in  which 
Teilhard  took  a  keen  interest,  and  there  are 
speculations  on  the  evolution,  of  man  generally.” 
(TLS)  Translated  from  L’ Apparition  de  l’hom- 
me.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Two  of  the  articles  are  of  capital  impor¬ 
tance  for  a  full  understanding  of  Teilhard's 
evolutionary  system  and  are  well  worth  the 
price  of  the  book:  ‘The  Phyletic  Structure  of 
the  Human  Group’  and  ‘The  Singularities  of 
the  Human  Species.’.  .  .  The  other  articles 
are  efforts  over  the  years  to  make  evolution 
comprehensible  to  the  non-scientist  or  to  com¬ 
municate  to  a  popular  audience  the  results  of 
some  then  recent  scientific  discovery.  Most  of 
what  is  said  in  this  latter  group  is  dated  and 
can  be  found  in  more  reliable  form  elsewhere 
today.  This  material  has,  none  the  less,  a 
certain  historical  interest  and  is  worth  repub¬ 
lishing  simply  because  Teilhard  wrote  it.”  C.  F. 
Mooney 

America  114:420  Mr  26  ’66  700w 


Choice  3:540  S  ’66  180w 


“[Father  Teilhard]  apparently  believed  that 
man  has  progressively  evolved  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  he  denied  that  human  nature  is  un¬ 
changeable.  This  difficult  and  controversial  book 
may  be  recommended  for  university  and  large 
public  libraries.”  T.  M.  Avery 

Library  J  91:125  Ja  1  ’66  UOw 


“Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  died  on  Easter 
Day,  1955.  with  all  his  theological  writings  still 
in  manuscript,  under  the  ban  of  his  Jesuit 
superiors.  .  .  .  But  the  tide  of  official  opinion 
has  turned.  Teilhard,  being  dead,  but  yet  liv¬ 
ing.  has  proved  the  most  convincing  advocate 
of  the  Catholic  faith  to  a  non- Christian  world. 
.  .  .  These  writings  establish  Teilhard’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  competent  palaeontologist  according 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  day,  and  later 
discoveries  are  usefully  summarized  in  a  pre¬ 
face.” 

TLS  pl027  N  18  ’65  2S0w 


TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE.  Building 
the  earth  [designed  and  il.  by  Sister  Rose 
Ellen,  and  others:  tr.  by  Noel  Lindsay],  125p 
S3. 50  Dimension  Books,  inc.  Box  21,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

194  Philosophy.  Christianity — Philosophy 

65-25559 

“The  five  essays  in  this  .  .  .  volume  were 
written  by  Teilhard  at  varying  dates  between 
1931  and  1941.  They  were  published  in  France 
in  1953.  as  the  first  of  the  Cahiers.  in  English 
as  well  as  in  French,  German.  Russian  and 
Arabic.  .  .  .  ‘Thoughts  in  Progress’  and  ‘On 
the  [Possible]  Basis  of  a  Common  Credo’  .  .  . 
are  reproduced  here  along  with  the  three  ear¬ 
lier  essavs:  .  .  .  ‘We  must  save  mankind’, 
‘The  spirit  of  earth’  and  ‘Human  energy’. 
In  these  essavs  Teilhard  expounds  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  mankind  must  converge  or  perish.” 
(TLS)  Originally  published  as  Construire  la 
Terre. 


Choice  3:218  My  ’66  150w 
“The  publishers  of  this  little  volume  .  .  . 
have  chosen  to  reproduce  this  short  prose  work 
in  the  stvle  of  an  epic  poem.  .  .  .  They  have 
recognized  the  rhythm,  force  and  beauty  with 
which  Teilhard  presents  his  heroic  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  mankind  and  have  attempted 
bv  typography  to  dramatize  the  effect  of  man’s 
being  caught  in  so  dramatic  a  role.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  Teilhard’s  vision,  however,  does  not 
need  anv  help  in  the  line  of  visual  aids.  No 
matter  what  the  style  in  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented,  his  words  and  ideas  leap  from  the  pages 
and  shout  with  joy  and  promise.” 

Critic  24:82  D  ’65-Ja  ’66  170w 


The  five  brief  extracts  .  .  .  form  a  good 
summary  of  Teilhard’s  religious,  political,  and 
moral  thought  on  man’s  future,  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  his  cosmic  vision.  The  34  pages  of 
the  original  have  here  been  expanded  to  125 
pages  by  arranging  the  text  in  sense  lines  in¬ 
terspersed  with  red  and  green  decorations. 
This  makes  the  book  quite  attractive  and  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  reading  of  a  somewhat  difficult 
and  involved  text.  Collections  where  Teilhard’s 
works  are  in  demand  should  include  this  work.” 
W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:5285  D  1  ’65  190w 
TLS  pl72  Mr  3  ’66  180w 


TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE.  Man’s 

place  in  nature:  the  human  zoological  group; 
tr.  by  Rend  Hague.  124p  il  $3.50  Harper 
573.2  Evolution,  Man  66-20793 

"The  original  French  edition  of  this  work 
[Le  Groupe  Zoologique  Humain]  was  completed 
in  1949  but  not  published  until  1956  because 
.  .  .  permission  for  publication  had  been  refused 
by  ecclesiastical  order.  The  book  was  later 
published  in  France  as  La  Place  de  l’Homme 
Dans  la  Nature.  It  was  Teilhard’s  aim  to  de¬ 
fine  experientially  the  Human  and  ‘to  study 
the  structure  of  the  human  zoological  group 
and  the  evolutionary  directions  it  follows.’  ” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  50w 
“The  greater  part  of  [this]  book  is  given  to 
evolution  and  paleontology.  It  is  difficult, 
technical,  and  unfortunately  impossible  to  sum¬ 
marize.  Pdre  Teilhard  remains  a  controversial 
figure.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  large  libraries.” 
T.  M.  Avery 

Library  J  91:4679  O  1  ’66  IlOw 
"The  difference  between  Teilhard  and  those 
set  in  authority  over  him  is  that  they  con¬ 
ceived  man  as  placed  on  the  earth  above  the 
animal  creation  whereas  in  his  view  the  human 
species  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  evolution. 
.  .  .  The  basic  ideas  of  this  work  are  the  same 
as  those  of  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  and  there 
is  the  same  reliance  on  a  novel  terminology 
which  may  disturb  some  readers  but  has  the 
merit  of  drawing  attention  to  what  is  new  in 
Teilhard’s  outlook.” 

TLS  p599  J1  7  ’66  600w 


TEMIN,  PETER.  Iron  and  steel  in  nineteenth- 
century  America:  an  economic  inquiry.  (Mon¬ 
ographs  in  economics)  304p  $7.50  Mass.  inst. 
of  technology 

338.4  Iron  industry  and  trade.  Steel  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  64-22211 

This  book  uses  “the  tools  of  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  provided  relating  to  the  changes  m 
the  supply  and  demand  curves  for  iron  and 
steel  from  1 830  to  1900.  a  period  that  saw, 
besides  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  a  manor 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  low¬ 
ering  of  their  price.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  statistics  and  costs  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book’s  standards  of  historiography  and 
economic  analysis  are  commendably  high,  even 
uncompromising.  But  an  untiring  search  of 
the  records  may  exhume  facts  that  do  not  .fit 
the  questions  posed  and  may  raise  doubts  in¬ 
stead  of  solutions.  Temin  feels  that  he  can¬ 
not  make  a  test  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
iron  and  steel  production  and  concedes  that 
his  conclusions  here  are  slightly  more  am¬ 
biguous  than  the  ambiguous  findings  of  Taussig 
decades  ago  [in  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff 
Question.  BRD  19161.  .  .  .  [Temin]  examines 
the  reliability  of  sources  with  care  .shows 
exactly  where  interpolation  seems1  useful,  and 
insists  that  his  reconstructions  remain  specu¬ 
lative.  Where  the  sum  of  parts  found  .might 
yield  a  misleading  whole,  he  gives  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  details  from  which  readers  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  ...  If  more  notice  had 
been  taken  of  changing  styles  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  of  labor  relations,  it  would  be  a 
first-clasis,  comprehensive  account  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  W.  P.  Strassmann 

’  _  D  r;c;.»ci5>  R  ’fiK  7finw 


“[The  author]  has1  centered  his  analysis  on 
supply  and  demand  and  has  sought  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  to  determine  what  forces  in 
the  industry  on  the  supply  side  and  what  pres¬ 
sures  of  demand  deriving  from  conditions  m 
the  economy  were  relatively  more  significant 
at  particular  periods  in  shaping  the  industry  a 
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TEM IN,  PETER — Continued 

growth.  The  treatment  after  186S  tends  to  be 
somewhat  more  conventional  than  for  the  ear¬ 
lier  period.  .  .  .  Historians  will  .  .  .  note 
his  conclusion  that  pools,  except  occasionally 
for  rails,  were  of  little  effect  in  the  later  nine¬ 
teenth  century. — a  fact  of  considerable  conse¬ 
quence  in  bringing  about  the  organization 
of  the  US  Steel  Corporation.  This  book  should 
be  of  special  interest  because  of  the  methodology 
employed.”  G.  T.  White 

Am  Hist  R  71:513  Ja  ’66  290w 
“The  focus  of  the  book  is  upon  describing 
and  trying  to  explain  changes  in  several  vari¬ 
ables — the  quantity  and  composition  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  methods  of  production,  and  the  nature 
of  firms.  .  .  .  By  concentrating  on  [these], 

and  by  placing  economic  and  statistical  analy¬ 
sis  in  the  center  of  the  inquiry,  several  of  the 
traditional  areas  of  emphasis  are  downgraded 
or  omitted.  .  .  .  Similarly,  while  a  key 
concern  is  why  changes  in  technology  made 
larger  and  more  integrated  firms  desir¬ 
able,  few  of  the  industry’s  giants  are  mentioned. 
While  this  deviates  from  the  customary  pre¬ 
sentations,  it  permits  a  dispassionate  attempt 
to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  at¬ 
tempts  at  collusion  and  of  the  causes  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  integration  movement.  The 
discussion  of  another  traditional  problem,  the 
tariff,  seems  incomplete.”  S.  1,.  Engerman 
J  Am  Hist  52:388  S  ’65  700w 


currently  of  much  interest.  In  the  main,  how¬ 
ever,  this  will  be  a  much-used  and  valuable 
reference  too.  .  .  .  Recommended  to  most  pub¬ 
lic  and  scholarly  libraries.”  Lloyd  Griffin 
Library  J  91:2818  Je  1  ’66  210w 


“The  criticism,  to  be  meaningful  in  short 
takes,  must  be  either  impressionistic  or  de¬ 
scriptive  and  as  such  is  of  dubious  value  when 
dealing  with  big  writers  like  Yeats,  Lawrence 
or  Joyce.  The  book’s  usefulness  as  reference  is 
somewhat  diminished,  too,  by  its  lack  of  criti¬ 
cal  balance:  why  does  Beckett  get  no  more  space 
than  Stella  Renson?  Henry  Green  and  Compton- 
Bumett  no  more  than  P.  G.  Wodehouse?  But 
if  not  a  ‘guide.’  this  is  a  small  archive  that 
preserves  opinions  and  impressions  not  easily 
come  by  or  long  forgotten.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  10  ’66  200w 
“Novelists,  dramatists,  essayists,  and  poets 
are  covered  in  both  the  text  proper  and  the 
bibliographies,  which  list  short  pieces  as  well 
as  books.  Many  of  the  critics,  to  whom  a  de¬ 
tailed  index  is  provided,  are  also  among  the 
book  s  subject  authors — men  like  Auden,  Beer- 
bohm  Conrad,  T.  S.  Eliot,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Orwell,  Evelyn  Waugh.  And  several  of  the 
critics  are  Americans:  Geismar,  Fadiman,  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson,  Seldes,  Morley.  A  valuable  col¬ 
lection.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  19  ’66  120w 
TLS  p400  My  12  ’66  50w 


TEMPLE,  FREDERIC-JACQUES,  jt.  ed.  Richard 

Aldington.  See  Kershaw,  A. 


TEMPLE,  RUTH  Z.,  ed.  A  library  of  literary 
criticism;  modern  British  literature,  comp, 
and  ed.  by  Ruth  Z.  Temple  [and]  Martin 
Tucker.  3v  441;510;482p  $35  Ungar 
820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  65-16618 

“This  is  the  second  in  the  series  .  .  .  and  is 
similar  in  format  to  the  first  volume,  A  Li¬ 
brary  of  Literary  Criticism:  Modern  American 
Literature  by  Dorothy  Nyren  IBRD  1961],  .  .  . 
[They]  are  both  sequels  to  C.  W.  Moulton’s 
eight-volume  Library  of  Literary  Criticism  of 
English  and  American  Authors  1901-05.  More 
than  400  British  authors  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  are  discussed  in  critical  excerpts  from 
book  reviews  in  114  periodicals,  predominantly 
British,  and  from  books  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B)  “For  each  of 
the  authors  included,  excerpts  from  criticism 
have  been  chosen  to  describe  his  qualities, 
define  his  status,  indicate,  if  he  is  well  known, 
something  of  his  life  and  personality.  .  .  . 
Excerpts  have  been  selected,  and  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  to  show  the  rise  and 
sometimes  fall  of  fame  or  favor.”  (In  trod) 
Bibliographies  appear  in  each  volume.  Cross- 
reference  index  to  authors.  Index  of  critics. 


“The  authors  .  .  .  include  those  who  are 
associated  with  various  literary  techniques, 
such  as  Virginia  Woolf  and  ‘stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness’  method,  others  associated  with 
movements  such  as  Yeats’s  Irish  Renaissance, 
and  the  more  recent  ‘angry  young  men.’  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  authors  are  also  professional  re¬ 
viewers  and  are  quoted  in  that  capacity.  Since 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  compilers  to  offer  broad 
representation  of  contemporary  British  authors, 
the  set  covers  some  ‘authors  more  notable  for 
sales  than  for  literary  excellence,’  [and]  others 
remembered  for  only  one  title.  ...  A  further 
aim  is  to  reveal  the  writer  in  his  milieu.  .  .  . 
While  covering  more  than  twice  as  many  au¬ 
thors  as  Nyren,  Temple/Tucker  generally  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  plan  .  .  .  [though]  the  number 
and  length  of  Temple/Tucker  excerpts  vary 
greatly,  depending  in  part  on  each  author’s 
production  and  literary  reputation.  .  .  .  The  set 
is  attractively  bound  in  red  buckram  and  has 
good  paper  and  clear  type.  .  .  .  While  being 
limited  as  an  index  to  criticisms  of  individual 
titles,  this  set  serves  several  worthwhile  bib¬ 
liographic  purposes:  it  is  a  partial  index  to 
critical  writing;  it  contains  valuable  author 
bibliographies,  as  well  as  indexes  to  writers 
and  critics.  It  is  recommended  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  reference  section  in  libraries  ” 

Booklist  and  S  B  R  62:1058  J1  15  ’66 
1200w 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:313  J1  ’66  130w 
“Many  of  the  authors  are  treated  in  overly 
brief  fashion,  and  some — for  instance,  Gilbert 
Cannan,  John  Freeman,  Roger  MacDougall, 
Edgell  Rickword,  or  George  Woodcock — are  not 


TERRELL,  JOHN  UPTON.  Faint  the  trumpet 
sounds;  the  life  and  trial  of  Major  Reno, 
^  Terre11  and  George  Walton. 

66Zt>  pl  $6.95  McKay 

B.  °r  Reno,  Marcus  Albert,  1835-1889. 

Little  Big  Horn,  Battle  of  the,  1876 
ml_  66-18622 
mjFa  +  s1:0ir7  ‘‘of  Major  Marcus  A.  Reno, 
graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Bcnnt  after  two  disciplinary  dismissals,  Civil 
War  cavalryman  of  some  success  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  but  principally  known  as  one  of  the 
Benteen,  Reno,  Custer  trio  about  whom  con¬ 
troversy  raged  for  several  years.  He  died 
Gie  service  in  poverty  in  a 
dexllC  hospital.  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  In- 


“The  biography  itself  is  violently  partisan, 
as  is  almost  any  book  which  touches  upon  the 
career  of  George  Armstrong  Custer.  .  .  But 
y+fi1  f  ¥Tlt£I\£a£i  covei’ed  his  bibliography  and 
P^edhmts  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  it 
is  definitely  his  province  to  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion-  ,  •  ;  •  We  therefore  must  conclude  that 
n0VrAn;t  thand  /s  justifiable  in  its  at- 
titudes.  .  Whatever  the  intent  of  this  book 
?•  ?eno  biography,  [the]  major  interest  must 
[be]  to  author  and  reader  alike— not  the  early 
caieer  of  Reno,  nor  his  sad  decline  in  later 
nrmrS;’n3?i¥  ac^uadY  the  actualities,  implications, 
judgments  of  the  favored  and  family  fav- 
banred  boy’  who  had  been  a  general 
and’  reduced  to  .a  lieutenant-colonel, 

could  not  forget  it.  It  is  replete  with  com- 
Plete  quotations  from  official  records  and  can- 
E°brid"e1CoU)T?'<^e<^  wken  ^he  subject  is  raised.” 

Best'  Sell  26:270  O  15  ’66  700w 
,  .  A  strong_  attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  ex¬ 
tricate  Major  Marc  Reno  and,  incidentally 
Captain  Benteen  from  the  shameful  blame  that 
has  attended  them  for  their  parts  in  the  failure 
¥i-&ter  si!ast  campaign.  The  points  that  the 
auth.01  s  make  are  not  new  but  their  reiteration 
and  different  emphases  help  to  cast  more  than 
e  do¥!i?  01?  Custer’s  ability  as  a  field 
soldier.  .  .  .  The  story  of  [Reno's]  subsequent 
dismissal  from  the  Army  after  further  scandal¬ 
ous  accusations  had  been  made  against  htm 
(he  had  been  wholly  cleared  of  any  blame  for 
tbe  tragedy  of  Custer’s  battle),  and  the  pit- 
116  made  for  reinstatement  ends 
tragically  m  an  unmarked  grave.  This  is  an¬ 
other  picture  of  the  terror  of  unsubstantiated 
accusations,  and  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
tale-carrying  m  high  places.  It  1?  unfortunate 
that  such  a  good  story  should  be  marred  bv 
poor  wntmg  and  a  heavy  trite  style.  Recom¬ 
mended,  m  spite  of  its  faults.”  Lee  Ash 
Library  J  91:4101  S  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Marshall  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p89  N  20  ’66  600w 


TERRELL,  JOHN  UPTON.  The  United  States 
Department  of  agriculture;  a  story  of  food 
farms  and  forests.  130o  $3.50  Duell  a' 

Department  of  Agriculture- 
Juvenile  literature  66-14955 

,  ^-£ter  tracing  the  history  of  the  Department 
the  author  treats  .  .  „  the  present  functions 
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and  achievements  of  the  agency.  The  role  of 
the  Department  in  the  future  build-up  of  rural 
America  is  outlined  in  a  final  chanter  and  a  list 
of  the  Commissioners  and  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  appended  to  the  volume.”  (Best  Sell) 
Index.  “Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Library  Jt 


Best  Sell  2G:176  Ag  1  '66  lOOw  [TAl 
‘‘The  sixth  title  in  the  excellent  series  by  Mr. 
Terrell  on  the  work  of  various  departments  of 
the  U.S.  government,  this  is  a  readable  survey 
of  the  complex  U.S.D.A..  its  16  operating 
agencies,  with  over  90,000  employees,  and  its 
domestic  as  well  as  world-wide  functions. 
Pertinent  statistics  and  factual  details  are 
smoothly  worked  into  the  text  to  provide  a 
good,  comprehensive  picture.  .  .  .  [The  authorl 
points  out  clearly  the  important  part  that  agri¬ 
culture  plays  in  a  national  economy.  .  ...  this 
book  is  only  worth  while  as  social  studies  ma¬ 
terial,  but  the  graphic  descriptions  of  field  work, 
investigation,  and  research  by  members  of  the 
department  may  well  stimulate  students  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibilities  of  careers  in  its  multi¬ 
faceted  work.”yA.  C-.1723  Mr  15  ,66  21Qw  [yA] 


TETLOW,  EDWIN.  Eye  on  Cuba.  291p  $5.95 
Harcourt 

972.91  Cuba— Politics  and  government  Cuba 
— Foreign  relations.  Castro,  Fidel  66-12676 
The  author  “analyzes  Castro  and  his  revolu¬ 
tion  from  the  first  day  of  entry  into  Havana 
in  1959  to  July  1965  on  the  basis  ot  14  visits 
to  that  country.  He  feels  that  Castro  was  a 
true  revolutionary  who  desired  better  things 
for  his  people  but  that  due  to  his  emotional 
instability,  nonconformity  .  .  .  and  his  admin¬ 
istrative  inexperience  he  has  lost  control  of 
the  revolution  to  the  Communists.  Tetlow 
analyzes  these  changes  with  reference  to  the 
Cuban  personality,  includmg  Castro  s.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 

Reviewed  by  J.  N..  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  21  66 
600w 

“Edwin  Tetlow,  a  British  journalist  of  wide 
experience  in  the  Caribbean,  has  a  very  per¬ 
ceptive  ‘eye  on  Cuba.’.  .  .  .  Although  the  au¬ 
thor  is  not  as  emotionally  involved  as  the 
Americans  reporting  the  same  events,  he  feels 
that  U.S.  indecisiveness  at  crucial  times,  such 
as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  has  helped  strength¬ 
en  Communist  control.  .  .  .  This  book  should 
be  read  by  everyone  who  wants  an  under¬ 
standing  of  events  m  Cuba  and  why  all  of  it 
happened  the  way  it  did.  Recommended  for 
all  libraries."  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:1910  Ap  1  66  160w 
“[This  book  is]  an  excellent  personal  history 
of  Cuba  under  Castro.  .  .  [The  author]  writes 
with  an  entertaining  style,  marked,  by  flashes 
of  wit  and  a  healthy  dose  of  skepticism.  .  .  . 
Castro’s  continued  hold  on  power,  Tetlow  be¬ 
lieves,  is  due  to  his  charismatic  power  over  the 
Cuban  masses  and  to  American  policy.  .  .  -  The 
stark  fact  that  Communist  regimes  have  shown 
an  unpleasant  inability  to  wither  away  (despite 
the  most  learned  analyses  as  to  why  they 
should  do  so)  casts  considerable  doubt  on  let- 
low’s  hopeful  observation.”  J.  B.  Bender 
Nat  R  18:852  Ag  23  ‘66  220w 
“Not  a  political  book,  a  treatise  or,  a  tirade, 
‘Eye  on  Cuba’  is  that  peculiar  English  thing, 
a  history  interspersed  with  personal  commen¬ 
tary  and  anecdotes,  and  informed  by  a  pointed 
point  of  view.  .  .  .  Threading  through  the 

political  themes  are  ruminations  on  the  shape 
of  the  female  Cuban  bottom  .  .  .[and]  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  the  cultured  stomach  m 
a  ration-bound  land.  .  .  .  The  color,  tone  a,nd 
feeling  of  the  island  is  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thing  in  the  book.  .  .  .  [The  author  s] 
conclusions  are  that  the  Cuban  revolution  has 
proved  viable  but  that  it  may  be  reaching  a 
point  at  which  long-delayed  concessions  to  the 
people  must  be  made.”  „  _-n 

Newsweek  67:92  Ap  25  66  750w 


TEXTOR,  ROBERT  B.,  ed.  Cultural  frontiers 
of  the  Peace  corps:  foreword  by  Margaret 
Mead.  363p  pi  $6.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
309.2  U.S.  Peace  Corps  66-17083 

This  book  describes  “Peace  Corps  activities 
in  thirteen  different  countries.  .  .  Each  ac¬ 
count  is  written  by  an  authority  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  who  has  [observed]  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  action  there.  Most  of  the 
contributors  were  involved  in  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  PCV’s.  and  three  of  them  are 
.  .  returned  volunteers  reporting  their  own 


analyses  of  .  .  .  their  experience.  .  .  .  Seven 
of  the  fourteen  contributors  are  anthropologists; 
two  eacn  are  psychologists,  political  scientists, 
and  historians:  and  one  is  a  sociologist.”  (Li¬ 
brary  Qi  Bibliographies.  Index. 


“These  studies  .  .  .  are  not  genuine  works  of 
scholarship.  Impressionistic  m  nature,  they 
include  very  little  evidence  or  authority  to  sup¬ 
port  occasionally  sweeping  generalizations. 
Nevertheless  .  .  .  they  suggest  a  flood  of  hypo¬ 
theses  which  could  be  tested  in  more  definitive 
studies  by  different  kinds  of  social  scientists.” 
Dennison  Nash 

Am  Soc  R  31:880  D  ’66  650w 
“Useful  to  academic  administrators,  future 
Peace  Corps  staff  and  a  variety  of  volunteer 
associations  working  in  the  cross-cultural  field. 
.  .  .  [The  book  offers]  a  specialized  glimpse  of 
some  very  different  nations  and  their  institu¬ 
tions,  for  example:  Peru,  Bolivia,  Jamaica,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika,  So¬ 
malia,  Afghanistan,  Thailand,  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines.  Inevitably,  the  style  is  not  uniform 
but  the  editor  has  done  his  work  well.  A  valu¬ 
able  series  of  bibliographies,  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  have  been  added.  This  book  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  all  general  collections,  essential  for  any 
social  science  reference  library,  and  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  collection  of  university  adminis¬ 
trators.”  G.  A.  Beebe 

Library  J  91:3232  Je  15  ’66  180w 
"The  book  is  extremely  frank  in  its  criticism 
of  shortcomings  in  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
...  [It  is]  a  useful  textbook  to  assist  in  .  .  . 
developing]  the  necessary  ‘cultural  sensitivity’ 
with  which  [it]  is  so  rightly  concerned.” 
Lester  Asheim 

Library  Q  36:365  O  ’66  600w 


THADEN,  EDWARD  C.  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
alliance  of  1912.  192p  $7.50  Pa.  state  univ. 
press 

327.47  Russia — Foreign  relations.  Alliances 

64-8086 

This  work  “describes  Russia’s  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  alliances  among  the  Balkan 
states  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
Balkan  War  in  October  1912.  .  .  .  The  main 
emphasis  is  upon  the  negotiations  between 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  where  Russian  influence 
was  most  important.  Thaden  also  analyzes 
Russian  policy  in  the  Near  East  in  general 
and  the  character  and  attitude  of  the  Russian 
statesmen  concerned  in  the  events  of  the  area.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Helmreich 

Am  Hist  R  71:1021  Ap  ’66  550w 
“The  author  has  utilized  new  materials 
which  the  Soviet  government  published  in 
1938-1940,  but  which  hitherto  have  received 
little  attention.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  this 
modest  but  competent  study  is  that  ‘Russia's 
Balkan  policy  during  1911  and  1912  was  highly 
realistic  and  her  objectives  limited.  .  .  .  After 
the  fall  of  1912  Russia  was  in  a  much  stronger 
position  than  she  had  been  previously — not 
so  much  from  increased  military  appropriations 
or  better  army  and  naval  organization,  but 
from  the  skill  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Ministry 
in  dealing  with  the  Balkan  crisis.’  ”  L.  S. 
Stavrianos 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:165  Ja  ’66  450w 
“This  excellent  scholarly  monograph  .  .  .  will 
be  of  chief  interest  to  the  specialist  or  ad¬ 
vanced  student  in  Russian,  Balkan,  and 
European  diplomatic  history.” 

Choice  2:900  F  ’66  60w 
Economist  217:852  N  20  ’65  300w 
“An  elaborate  study  .  .  .  [which]  is  too 
closely  packed  with  detail  and  with  the  story 
of  day-to-day  manoeuvres  to  make  easy  read¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  difficult  in  retrospect  to  attach 
to  these  ambitions  and  frustrations  of  a  world 
that  now  seems  increasingly  remote  the  sig¬ 
nificance  which  they  had  for  the  diplomats  and 
foreign  ministers  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  work 
breaks  new  ground,  and  will  be  indispensable 
to  the  specialist  in  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  years  before  the  First  World  War.” 

TLS  p902  S  29  ’66  200w 


THAKUR,  N.  C.  The  symbolism  of  Virginia 
Woolf.  171p  $4.80  Oxford 

.823  Woolf.  Virginia  (Stephen)  66-61 

A  study  of  the  novelist’s  work.  Bibliography. 


"A  short  notice  of  this  book  must  seem  flip¬ 
pant.  because  only  extensive  quotation  could 
indicate — could  make  believable — how  bad  a 
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THAKUR,  N.  C. — Continued 

book  it  is.  .  .  .  After  a  brief  and  totally  in¬ 
adequate  account  of  symbolism,  [the  author] 
plows  through  the  novels  in  chronological  order, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  painfully  ob¬ 
vious,  and  finding  ‘symbols’  everywhere.  .  .  . 
Beyond  this,  the  book  is  a  collection  of  well- 
known  facts  .  .  .  and  a  storehouse  of  breath- 
takingly  irrelevant  comparisons  between  Woolf 
and  other  writers.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  is 
noteworthy  for  its  omissions.” 

Choice  3:412  J1  ’66  120w 

‘‘[The  author’s]  preoccupation  With  .  sym¬ 
bolism  creates  the  impression  that  nothing  in 
these  novels  is  what  it  seems.  .  .  .  Virginia 
Woolf  is  characteristically  a  writer  who  uses 
language  evocatively.  But  the  isolation  of  one 
part  of  a  novel  from  the  rest  in  order  to  under¬ 
line  symbolic  import  .is  liable  to  .  harden  and 
constrict  the  meaning.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Thakur  seems  to  forget  that  these  novels  are 
about  live  people  and  the  ..common  world  m 
which  they  and  the  reader  live  .  .  .  However. 
Mr.  Thakur  is  alert  and  responsive  to  those 
moments  in  the  novels  which  refer  to  mys¬ 
tical  apprehensions  and  he  may  illuminate 
certain  passages  by  juxtaposing  to  them  quota¬ 
tions  from  eastern  or  western  mystical  writ- 
mgs.  ’  tls  d1Q55  n  25  ,65  32Qw 


THANE,  ELSWYTH.  Mount  Vernon  is  ours; 
the  story  of  its  preservation.  467p  pi  $7.95 
Duell 

917  Mount  Vernon.  Mount  Vernon  Ladies 
Association  of  the  Union.  Cunningham,  Ann 
Pamela  66-10911 

The  “story  of  the  rescue  of  Mount  Vernon 
from  near  ruin.  It  is  also  the  story  of  an  un¬ 
known  American  heroine,  Ann  Pamela  Cun¬ 
ningham,  the  .  .  .  founder  of  the  Mount  V ernon 
Ladies’  Association.  .  .  .  How  Mount  .  Vernon 
survived  the  Civil  Whr,  even  though  it  stood 
in  no  man’s  land  between  the  opposing  forces 
is  [recounted],  ...  as  are  the  .  .  ;  human 
beings  and  incidents'  that  all  contribute  to 
this  account  of  its  restoration.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[An]  exceptionally  well  written  history  of 
Mount  Vernon.  Perhaps  more  accurately,  it  is 
a  biography  of  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham, 
the  First  Regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies 
Association,  and  the  individual  who  did  more 
than  any  other  person  to  preserve  Mount  Vernon 
for  us.  It  is  a  long  and  complicated  story  .  .  . 
based  on  the  many  letters  of  Miss  Cunningham 
and  her  associates  and  upon  the  Minutes  of 
the  Council  which  supervises  Mount  Vernon.” 
Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  25:471  Mr  15  ’66  700w 
“Although  the  author  has  done  considerable 
research  and  has  produced  a  neatly  balanced 
narrative,  [the  book]  suffers  from  prolixity 
and  overemphasis  on  biographical  collateral. 
Recommended  only  for  libraries  wishing  com¬ 
pleteness  in  Washingtoniana.”  S.  G.  Heppell 
Library  J  91:690  F  1  ’66  250w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Ap  17  ’66  lOOw 
Va  Q  R  42:clxi  autumn  ’66  240w 


THAYER,  CHARLES  W.  Muzzy.  196p  $4.95 
Harper 

B  or  92  Thayer,  Gertrude  May  (Wheeler) 

66-16629 

A  “memoir  of  [the  author’s]  upbringing  on 
Philadelphia’s  Main  Line,  centered  round  his 
mother,  the  title  figure.  She  is  a  high-spirited 
lady,  learning  to  ski  and  dive  headfirst,  in  her 
sixties,  for  instance.”  (Harper) 


“There  are  those  who  like  women  like  Auntie 
Marne  and  those  who  do  are  exhorted  to  read 
this  book.  Others  may  shy  at  an  empty- 
headed  scout  mistress,  to  use  Wilfred  Sheed’s 
term  for  the  breed,  and  this  reviewer  Is  one 
of  them.  Granted  that  the  author,  who  has 
written  eight  other  books,  is  appropriately 
detached  from  his  subject  matter — otherwise, 
the  book  might  be  called  ‘Momsie’ — still,  he 
has  not  given  the  reader  a  pleasureable  ex¬ 
perience.  .  .  .  What  we  have  here  is  a 

reminiscent  book  of  a  man’s  childhood  os¬ 
tensibly  centered  on  his  mother  but  really 
nonfocused.  Rewriting  with  a  focus  may  help. 
But  now  it’s  too  late.  Recommended  reading 
for  dotty  maiden  aunts.”  Arthur  MacGillivrav 
Best  Sell  26:162  J1  15  ’66  320w 
“There’s  nothing  quite  so  soothing  as  a 
smoothly-written  book  about  someone  else’s 


eccentric  relatives,  provided  it  doesn  t  push  the 
sentiment  or  the  kookiness.  Mr.  Thayer  holds 
back  on  both  in  this  charming,  easy  memoir. 
Harper  233:95  J1  ’66  llOw 
“As  one  would  expect  of  Mr.  Thayer  (Bears 
In  the  Caviar  [BRD  19511  The  Unquiet  Germans 
[BRD  19571),  the  book  is  filled  with  humor  and 
lively  anecdotes.  Not  a  necessary  purchase 
except  for  public  libraries  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  it  will  be  appreciated  anywhere  by  public 
library  patrons  who  want  light  reading  with  a 
bite  in  the  nostalgia.”  P.  G.  Anderson 
Library  J  91:3201  Je  15  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Nathaniel  Burt 

IN  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  14  ’66  650w 


THAYER,  FREDERICK  C.  Air  transport  policy 
and  national  security;  a  political,  economic, 
and  military  analysis,  by  Frederick  C.  Thayer, 
Jr.  352p  $8  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 

353.008  Aeronautics,  Military.  Aeronautics, 
Commercial.  Air  lines — U.S.  65-25600 

The  author  studied  the  “political  development 
of  aviation  as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  as 
a  tool  of  military  and  national  policy.  He  has 
investigated  this  development  as  affected  by 
the  Congress,  by  actions  of  the  Executive 
branch,  including  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department,  by  military  theories  and 
politics,  and  as  affected  by  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Board.  He  has  examined  the  inter-rela¬ 
tions  of  U.S.  trimk  airlines,  the  supplemental 
and  cargo  airlines,  the  international  carriers, 
and  M.A.T.S.  and  its  relation  to  military  air¬ 
lift  needs.  He  has  studied  all  previous  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  solutions  that  would  permit 
the  well-being  of  the  various  segments  of  the 
air  transport  industry  while  providing  emergen¬ 
cy  airlift  capability  for  the  nation’s  security 
.  .  .  [and  the]  theories  as  to  what  constitutes 
military  airlift.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


'The  author  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force.  ...  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  subject  of  what  appears 
to  be  his  most  closely  reasoned  chapter  should 
be  military  airlift.  .  .  .  [However]  those  whose 
primary  interest  is  in  civil  air  policy  will 
find  here  little  help  in  answering  the  principal 
question  which  must  concern  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  military  airlift:  namely,  whether 
there  is  any  military  airlift  requirement  which 
can  be  met  most  efficiently  by  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  governmental  policy  towards  commercial 
air  transportation.  ...  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear  answer  to  this  question,  attempts  to 
relate  commercial  air  policy  to  military  airlift 
needs  must  tend  to  be  confused  and  indecisive. 
.  ..In  his  analysis  of  international  air  trans¬ 
port  policy,  Thayer  is  handicapped  by  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  facts  and  lack  of  sophis¬ 
tication  in  dealing  with  economic  theory.” 

Am  Econ  R  56:631  Je  ’66  1050w 


.line  aumor j  treats  tne  military  and  civilian 
[air  operations]  together,  including  domestic 
and  international  operations.  Furthermore,  he 
deals  with  politicoeconomic  and  military  con¬ 
siderations  at  the  same  time.  The  result  is  an 
amazing  story  of  an  almost  total  failure  to 
develop  an  effective  management  system  for 
one  of  the  key  elements  of  national  power 
Colonel  Thayer  has  attacked  a  difficult  subject 
in  a  rational  way.  His  is  an  informative 
and  essential  work  for  .political  and  military 
analysts.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  well  written. 
The  rate  of  redundancy  is  high  and  the  flow 
of  ideas  very  uneven.  A  good  editor  might  have 
made  this  a  classic  work.”  V.  IC  Heyman 
Ann  Am  Acad  367:179  S  ’66  320w 
“In  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  American  air  policy  to  date, 
Frederick  Thayer  ...  has  had  the  courage  to 
propose  specific  policy  ‘suggestions’  for  each 
aspect  of  the  situation.  Whether  his  proposals 
are  accepted  or  not,  this  book  is  a  solid  con¬ 
tribution  that  could  well  affect  our  national 
policy.  As  such,  it  should  be  in  every  library 
or  collection  concerned  either  with  political 
science  or  aeronautics.”  W.  C.  Jackson 
Library  J  91:118  Ja  1  ’66  260w 


THAYER,  JOHN  A. 

politics  and  culture, 
of  Wis.  press 


J-taiy  arid  the  great  war; 
1870-1915.  463p  $10  Univ. 


945.09  Italy— Politics  and  government.  Italy 
—Foreign  relations.  Italy— Civilization 


The  author  considers  “the 
political  problems  .  .  .  that 
united  Italy  .  .  .  [including] 


64-17768 
economic  and 
faced  the  new 
political  parties 
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and  parliament  .  .  .  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
war  in  Africa,  and  the  coming  of  World 
War  I.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“In  spite  of  the  author’s  enviable  knowledge 
of  Italian  political  writing  of  the  Liberal  period, 
the  fundamental  thesis  of  this  book  is  over- 
simple  and  largely  mistaken.  .  .  .  Giolittian  cor¬ 
ruption  was  not  a  myth,  as  Thayer  maintains, 
but  a  well-authenticated,  systematically  ap¬ 
plied  method  of  government.  .  .  .  [The  author’s] 
treatment  of  the  Banca  Eomana  scandal 
amounts  to  a  whitewash  that  existing  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  warrant.  .  .  .  Literary  figures, 
like  D’Annunzio  and  Oriani  .  .  .  remain  blood¬ 
less  bearers  of  ideas,  with  little  individuality 
and  personal  development.  [Thayer]  also  loses 
several  g'ood  opportunities  to  discuss  the 
growth  in  Italy  of  a  curious  and  special  sort 
of  Latin  racism,  which  offers  interesting  paral¬ 
lels  to  developments  in  other  European  na¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  most  positive  and  instructive 
part  of  the  book  [is]  its  concluding  account  of 
the  1915  crisis.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
throughout  the  work  the  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  were  done  in  a  slipshod  manner.”  R.  A. 
Webster 

Am  Hist  R  71:1384  J1  ’66  600w 
“Any  serious  contribution  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  background  of  Italian  fascism 
is  most  welcome.  Professor  Thayer’s  volume  in 
the  area  of  historical  scholarship  is  such  a 
major  contribution.  .  .  .  [In  it  he]  maintains 
a  judicious  balance  between  the  coverage  of 
major  domestic  and  foreign  issues.  .  .  .  Wisely 
concentrating  his  attention  on  major  issues, 
he  is  able  to  develop  their  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  context  with  a  mass  of  supporting 
evidence  that  is  presented  with  the  authority 
of  sound  erudition  as  well  as  considerable 
literary  grace.  The  author’s  central  line  of 
attack  ...  is  through  the  study  of  the  impact 
of  ideas  and  broad  cultural  trends  on  social 
and  political  events.”  William  Ebenstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:164  Ja  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Agatha  Ramm 

Engl  Hist  R  81:428  Ap  ’66  360w 
“[This]  history  gives  dimension,  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  depth.  The  work  is  well 
written:  the  ideas  are  extensively  documented: 
and  its  additions  to  our  understanding  of  Italy 
are  highly  important  and  relevant.  For  research 
and  large  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  90:120  Ja  1  '65  lOOw 
“[The  author's]  method  is  rigorous,  his  doc¬ 
umentation  accurate,  and  his  style  g'ood.  .  .  . 
One  may  argue  that  almost  half  the  pages 
should  not  be  devoted  to  1910-1915,  that  there 
should  be  better  proportion  for  1870-1910.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pelloux  lacks  sufficient  attention;  Premier 
Giolitti  emerges  properly.  Thayer  justifies  his 
arrangement  by  showing  the  process  by  which 
Italy  got  into  war  better  than  anyone  has  done 
hitherto  in  English.  .  .  .  He  might  have  found 
an  additional  sentence  or  two  in  the  thought 
of  novelist  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  .  .  .  One  may 
seek  in  Thayer  things  that  were  antecedents 
to  fascism  .  .  .  [but  he]  is  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  with  why  the  war,  not  why  fascism, 
came.”  Duane  Koenig 

Social  Studies  57:274  N  ’66  330w 


THEOBALD,  ROBtRT,  ed.  The  guaranteed 
income:  next  step  in  economic  evolution? 
233p  $4.95  Doubleday 
339.41  Income.  U.S. — Economic  policy 

66-11177 

“Each  contributor  to  this  volume  was  asked 
to  examine  the  concept  of  a  guaranteed  income 
from  his  own  viewpoint:  no  attempt  was  made 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
the  essayists  accepted  as  a  working  model  .  .  . 
my  guaranteed-income  proposal  in  the  form 
published  in  Free  Men  and  Free  Markets 
[BRD  1963]  whose  elements  are  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  two 
essays  comprising  Part  I  discuss  the  impact 
of  technological  change  during  the  coming 
years,  with  particular  reference  to  patterns  of 
employment  and  unemployment.  .  .  .  Essays 
[re-examining]  existing  patterns  of  income 
distribution  [appear  in  Part  II],  .  .  .  Part  III 
takes  up  the  promise  of  freedom  and  the 
threat  of  chaos  implicit  in  the  proposal  for  a 
guaranteed  income.  .  .  .  The  final  essay  by 
Conrad  Aronsberg  discusses  our  present  re¬ 
liance  on  particular  economic  techniques  in 
the  context  of  both  historical  and  anthropolog¬ 
ical  evidence.”  (Author’s  pref)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies. 


“[This  book]  assumes  the  apocalyptic  view 
that  advancing  technology  will  sooner  rather 


than  ,  later  replace  workers  with  machines  on  a 
massive  scale.  Robert  Theobald  ...  is  able 
to  rejoice  in  this  vision  because,  with  his 
scheme  for  a  universal  guaranteed  minimum 
income,  he  foresees  man  liberated  from  de¬ 
grading,  market-dictated  jobs  and  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  self-fulfillment  in  creative  work.  Theo¬ 
bald  is*  having  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  his  peers.  Their  con¬ 
descension  is  considerable,  partly  because  he 
has  had  the  guts  to  devise  radical  remedies, 
.  .  .  mostly  because  he  hasn’t  yet  effectively 
accommodated  facts  that  confound  his  predic¬ 
tions.  .  .. .  Several  of  the  ten  essays  .  .  .  seem 
rushed  m  the  writing,  uneven  in  quality  and  of¬ 
ten  peripheral  to  the  book's  theme.  Despite  such 
celebrated  contributors  as  Marshall  McLuhan, 
Erich  Fromm  and  Ben  Seligman,  it  is  Theo¬ 
bald  s  chapter  alone  that  breaks  through  to 
new  ground.”  E.  T.  Chase 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  20  ’66  700w 
Choice  3:345  Je  ’66  150w 


onrisnan  oentury  Ja  19  ’66  40w 

“This  is  an  exciting  book  for  all  its  scholarly 
research  and  thought,  for  it  probes  into  an  area 
which  has  been,  heretofore,  unthinkable.  It 
asks  questions  for  which  we  currently  have  no 
answers,  but  on  which  research  should  be 
started  to  make  certain  the  answers  are  found, 
the  questions  asked,  and  examined,  are  ques- 
tions  we  must  face  if  we  are  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion.  R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  91:104  Ja  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Becker 

Nation  202:751  Je  20  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:373  Ap  9  ’66  600w 

„r,"mV®viat'ins  Poverty  is  one  thing,  and  shoring 
up  all  incomes  close  to  the  line  of  present  earn- 
13  an.other.  A  world  in  which  labor  (in- 
middle-class  labor)  no  longer  felt  the 
™™m0fi.ri?c®I3Slty  would  no  doubt  be  a  better 
,  "Pt  it  would  not  be  a  world  that  the 
^ark^t/yKst,ei?  coH  d  control.  The  trouble  with 
^='o,ThS0ba-?  3.  collection  is  that  none  of  the 
essays,  despite  the  many  interesting  things  they 
iraWaJu  rec°gTiizes  this  awkward  but  cen- 
hminkk,;  9uly  Erfcl1  Fromm  s  provocative  piece 
9n  the  social  (as  well  as  the  psychol'og- 
wsVom  lmPllcatl°os  of  a  radically  altered 
but  eyen  he  does  not  at- 
tempt  to  bridge  the  problem  of  the  transition. 

essays  m  Mr  Theobald’s  book,  including 
inherent’  in°  sense  the  political  radicalism 
Heilbroner1  tkeir  economic  radicalism.”  R.  L. 

tl  N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  Mr  17  ’66  1600w 
no;ZhVessayg  pre  valuable  on  several  counts, 
very  readable  throughout. 
The  p0S1t  lg  unassailable  that  the  U  S. 
®c9a°3Py  13  already  powerful  enough  to  assure 
ail  raSJi  adequate’,  standard  of  living  for 
B  mnraiP  iS'e-  9-n  my  view,  we  therefore  have 
and  ?h2JQ,unIsatlon  to  /urmsh  this  assurance, 
and  the  authors  are  most  commendable  in  taring- 

Jftf,!  TloC0Ilsl^fa!i0;?  to  the  forefront.  .  .  . 
“fiLj nother  merit  is  that  the  book  brings  to- 

andh  lifted ld0nnrainee  Tpf-  disciplines;  economic 
fP”,  reJaJed  social  policies  are  too  important 
to  be  left,  even  in  their  technical  or  profes- 
di?«oitarPects+i. to  eo°nomists  alone.  .  .  .  My 

fs  pl?tiair°lmt  vitaf eneraJ  Tthem.e  of  the  volume 
twfiinmmoi  vital  .  .  I  envisage  [a  guaran¬ 
teed  income]  as  stemming  primarily  from  a 
full-employment  policy.  .  .  .  But  the  authors  go 
■  this.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  are  mainly 
serfingted  m  ulC0mes>  not  jobs.”  L.  H.  Key- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  F  27  ’66  4200w 
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THIAM,  DOUDOU.  The  foreign  policy  of  Afri¬ 
can  states;  ideological  bases,  present  reali¬ 
ties,.  future  prospects;  pref.  by  Roger  Decot- 
tigmes.  134p  $4.50  Praeger 

327.6  Africa — Politics.  Pan -Africanism 

65-21345 

.The  “Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
benegal  .  [analyzes]  Africa’s  foreign  policy, 
arguing  that  Africa’s  role  in  the  global  scheme 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  domestic  and 
pan-Afric&n  conflicts.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thiam  touches 
on  the  continent’s  heritage  of  colonialism  and 
discusses  the.,  new  states’  attraction  to  na¬ 
tionalism  and  socialism,  their  strivings  for 
independence  and  continental  unity,  and  their 
vacillation  between  neutrality  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  either  the  W  estem  or  Communist 
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TH I  AM,  DOU  DOU — Continued 
power  blocs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index.  Published  originally  as 
La  Politique  iStrangfere  des  It)  tats  Africains. 


“The  book  is  a  calm,  almost  conversational, 
analysis  of  the  .  .  .  values  of  African  foreign 
policies  and  ...  a  statement  of  the  ‘con¬ 
ventionalist’s’  interpretation  of  these  values. 
.  .  .  H?he  author]  shows  clearly  the  present 
predominance  of  independence  over  unity.  He 
traces  the  dialectics  of  competing  African 
groups  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  African  Unity  (OAU),  and,  most 
important  in  his  eyes,  to  the  establishment  of 
normative  rules  governing  intra-  and  extra- 
African  relations.  .  .  [The]  book  has  a  few 
weaknesses  .  .  .  Land]  the  updating  to  cover 
crucial  events  and  attitudes  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  OAU  is  almost  an  afterthought. 
Nevertheless,  as  both  statement  and  analysis, 
this  book  is  extremely  valuable  and  insightful 
and  necessary  reading  for  an  understanding 
of  African  foreign  policies.”  W.  W.  Zartman 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:197  Mr  ’66  500w 

Choice  3:576  S  ’66  170w 
“M.  Thiam  recognises  a  divergence  (which 
he  thinks  is  lessening)  between  the  ‘hu¬ 
manistic’  socialism  of  his  own  President,  Leo¬ 
pold  Senghor,  and  the  more  materialist  and 
totalitarian  version  of  Sekou  Tound  in  Guinea. 
But  he  is  inclined  to  discount  its  relevance  to 
recent  intra-African  relations,  and  passes 
rather  too  easily  over  the  links  between  in¬ 
ternal  economic  systems  and  policies  on  foreign 
trade.  He  mentions  the  disparaging  term 
suivisme — toeing  the  (French)  line — but  is  too 
discreet  (or  too  proud)  to  enlarge  on  the  reality 
behind  it.”  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  70:253  Ag  20  ’65  190w 
“What  is  disappointing  about  this  particular 
volume  is  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Monrovia  and  Casablanca  groupings  and  that 
so  much  of  the  descriptive  material  is  thus 
geared  to  the  building  of  intra- African  organi- 
tion  through  1962.  .  .  .  The  revisions  made  at 
the  time  of  translation  are  not  extensive.  .  .  . 
Nonetheless  the  book  has  its  own  possibly 
lasting  value  as  one  of  the  rare  attempts  .  .  . 
by  an  African  statesman  to  define  the  spring's 
of  action  that  have  influenced  the  author,  and 
his  and  other  countries.  .  .  .  Here  and  there, 
also,  .  .  .  are  the  flashes  of  shrewdness  that 
often  distinguish  African  statesmen.”  G.  M. 
Carter 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:488  S  ’66  SOOw 
“M.  Thiam  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
practitioners  of  the  subject  of  his  book.  His 
academic  background  gave  him  the  habits  of 
mind  which  enable  him  to  look  at  it  in  depth. 
In  the  short  first  section  he  examines  the 
ideological  bases  of  African  foreign  policy — 
nationalism  .  .  .  and  socialism  as  interpreted 
variously  by  African  leaders.  He  then  turns 
to  the  actual  practice  of  foreign  policy,  and 
here  1M.  Thiam]  is  at  his  most  interesting. 
.  .  .  He  is  quite  scathing  about  the  more  ex¬ 
citable  proclamations  of  belief  in  African  unity. 

.  .  .  In  this  English  translation,  [the  book] 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  One 
of  its  most  interesting  features  is  the  prag¬ 
matism  of  [M.  Thiam’s]  approach.” 

TLS  p531  Je  24  ’65  420w 


Mr.  Thirlwall  is  a  little  too  close  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  to  be,  an  adequate  biographer.  .  .  .  There 
is  criticism  of  Mann  in  this  book,  but  very 
little  of  Mrs.  Lowe-Porter,  and  even  less  of 
the  Knopf  firm.  In  spite  of  this  ‘In  Another 
Language’  is  a  fascinating  book  for  anyone 
interested  in  Mann,  or  simply  in  the  subject 
of  translation.”  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
400w 

“[The  author]  has  gathered  all  available  in¬ 
formation  about  [H.  T.  Lowe-Porter]  from 
her  surviving  relatives  .  .  .  and  friends.  .  .  . 
As  far  as  we  can  see  from  their  letters,  the 
relationship  between  author  and  translator 
was  rarely  marred  b.y  excessive  sensitivity. 

.  .  .  A  delightful  volume,  rich  in  literary 

meaning,  highly  recommended  for  college  li¬ 
braries  of  all  sizes  and  for  larger  public  li¬ 
braries  with  strong  literature  collections.” 
F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:3405  J1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Leonhardt 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  pi  J1  10  ’66  1300w 


THOMAS,  DENIS.  The  story  of  newspapers. 

94p  il  $3.95  Roy  pubs. 

070.9  Newspapers — Juvenile  literature 

66-11504 

“This  is  a  study  of  the  ‘newspaper  world’ — 
the  historical  development  of  newspapers  from 
the  news-sheets  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
popular  press  of  the  present  day,  the  work  of 
editors  and  journalists  and  the  technicalities  of 
printing.  With  over  200  million  papers  sold  in 
Britain  each  day  and  the  principle  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  long  since  established,  the 
power  of  newspapers  over  public  opinion  is 
enormous.  Mr.  Thomas  has  traced  the  gradual 
development  of  a  professional  code  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  responsibilities  that  such  a  power 
imposes.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:19  Ap  1  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Nerney 

Library  J  91:1077  F  15  ’66  llOw 
“[This  book]  bites  off  somewhat  more  than 
it  can  digest.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  British  editor 
and  journalist,  devotes  most  of  his  book  to  the 
press  history  of  his  own  country.  The  section 
°n  .Amencan  journalistic  history  is  both  scant 
and  frequently  inaccurate.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  newspaper  organization  and  prac¬ 
tice,  but  history  and  practice  alike  are  con¬ 
densed  to  the  vanishing  point  by  the  scope  of 
the  book.”  John  Tebbel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  30  ’66  60w 


.  une  dookj  a  escribes  the  work  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  printers.  This  detail  is  especially 
useful  as  young  people  are  inclined  to  think 
of  journalism  as  glamorous,  not  realizing  the 
plain  hard  work  that  goes  into  it.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  whereby  copy  gets  turned  into  pages  of 
print  are  always  fascinating  and  rarely  real¬ 
ized.  Mr.  Thomas’s  book  is  a  thorough  and 
balanced  history,  emphasizing  the  key  points 
m  .the  establishment  of  press  freedom,  well 
written,  and  plentifully  illustrated.  There  are 
a  few  small  errors.” 

TLS  pll51  D  9  ’65  210w 


THIERY,  HERMAN.  See  Daisne,  J. 


THIRLWALL,  JOHN  C.  In  another  language; 
a  record  of  the  thirty-year  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Thomas  Mann  and  his  English  trans¬ 
lator,  Helen  Tracy  Lowe-Porter.  208p  $5.95 
Knopf 

833  Mann,  Thomas.  Lowe,  Helen  Tracy 
(Porter)  66-12394 

This  “is  an  account,  based  mainly  on  letters 
and  other  materials  from  the  Knopf  archives, 
of  the  relationship  between  author  and  trans¬ 
lator  extending  from  1924  to  Mann’s  death  in 
1955.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Included 
are  two  essays  by  H.  T.  Lowe-Porter:  Doctor 
Faustus;  and  On  translating  Thomas  Mann. 
Index. 


Christian  Century  83:892  J1  13  ’66  50w 
“If  there  is  anything  to  criticize  in  this 
present  book  it  is  that  Mr.  Thirlwall’s  com¬ 
ments  and  other  apparatus  often  seem  super¬ 
fluous.  In  some  ways  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  publish  the  140  letters  from  Mann 
to  Mrs.  Lowe-Porter.  along  with  the  other 
documentary  materials,  and  let  the  reader 
come  to  his  own  conclusions.  For  one  thing 


THOMAS,  DYLAN.  The  doctor  and  the  devils, 
and  other  scripts.  229p  $5  New  directions 

791-4  65-15668 

rboo«i  co,lectf  Dy'.an  Thomas’s  principal 
woiks  for  films  and  radio.  Contents:  The  doc¬ 
tor  and.  the  devils;  Twenty  years  a-growing:  a 
film  script;  A  dream  of  winter;  a  series  of  ver- 
ses  written  as  captions  to  eight  pictures  which 
appeared  in  the  magazine  Lilliput;  The  Lon¬ 
doner  [with  note  by  Ralph  Maud],  For  The 
Doctor  and  the  Devils  see  BRD  1953 


+i  L  ■Uoct01’  and  the  Devils]  offers  Thomas 
the  golden  screen  opportunity  to  merge  verse 
a^OH.gh  it  be  freely,  with  the  cinema. 
1  nomas  ti  eats  the  screen  much  as  a  playwright 
would  treat  the  stage.  The  added  vision  of  the 

nnSt?^niifreemS  to  ?rpLe  tre  p?et  freer  expression 
poetically.  .  .  the  Londoner  served  as  a 
model  for  ‘Under  Milk  Wood’  and  is  for  that 

esUn0£”(pldTPrMtj>kutthat  reaS°n  °nIy)  inter_ 
Best  Sell  26:195  S  1  ’66  470w 
The  Doctor  and  the  Devils’  is  concerned 
With  one  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  crime,  the  story  of  Dr.  Knox,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  anatomist,  and  the  body-snatchers. 
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Burke  and  Hare.  It  was  separately  published 
here  more  than  10  years  ago  and  one  wonders 
now  as  one  did  then  why  this  excellent  script 
has  never  been  filmed.  .  .  .  Much  less  known 
is  the  Thomas  script  for  Maurice  O' Sullivan’s 
Twenty  Years  A-Growing.  Although  he  only 
summarized  the  second  half  of  the  •  film,  this 
is  a  beautiful  treatment  and  one  in  which  the 
poet  has  full  expression.  .  .  .  This  collection 
shows  Thomas  as  a  highly  professional  writer 
and  one  of  considerable  range.  Recommended.” 
G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:3732  Ag  ’66  180w 
Va  Q  R  42:clxiv  autumn  ’66  190w 


THOMAS,  EDITH.  The  women  incendiaries:  tr. 
from  the  French  by  James  &  Starr  Atkinson. 
274p  $7.95  Braziller 

944.081  Paris — History.  France — History — • 
1799-1914.  Women  in  France.  Woman — His¬ 
tory  and  condition  of  women  66-15754 

This  book  ‘‘describes  one  aspect  of  the 
[Paris]  Commune  [of  1871] :  the  participation 
of  women  against  the  Versailles  government  of 
Thiers.  They  fought  on  the  barricades  of  be¬ 
sieged  Paris,  helped  the  wounded,  and  perhaps 
even  started  some  famous  fires.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published  as 
Les  Pdtroleuses. 


“The  book  is  much  broader  than  its  title 
indicates.  .  .  .  This  moving  account  of  the 
part  women  played  in  the  Commune  presents 
a  dramatic  picture  of  the  experiences  of  the 
wives  and  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  poor 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  Miss  Thomas  is  a  competent  story¬ 
teller.  She  knows  her  way  among  newspapers, 
memoirs,  and  the  dossiers  of  the  archives;  and 
she  displays  the  judicious  temperament  of  the 
trained  historian.  Yet  she  is  also  a  woman 
who,  during  the  Second  World  War,  took  part 
in  the  Resistance  as  a  member  of  the  Union 
des  Femmes  Fransaises.  Her  own  share  in  the 
fighting  of  1944  no  doubt  influences  her  thinking 
about  the  barricades  of  1871,  for  she  writes 
with  impassioned  indignation.  She  succeeds  in 
bringing  to  life  memorable  characters.”  Oscar 
Handlin 

Atlantic  217:126  My  ’66  600w 
“This  book  [is]  based  on  much  research  .  .  . 
Edith  Thomas  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
Commune.  Unfortunately,  what  is  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  Alistair  Horne’s  recent  The  Fall  of  Paris; 
The  Siege  and  the  Commune:  1870-1871  [BRD 
1966],  becomes  rather  dull  in  her  hands.  Hence, 
the  book  has  limited  appeal.”  J.  A.  Ruef 
Library  J  91:1892  Ap  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Olwen  Hufton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:39  D  1  ’66  1950w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  16  ’66  1900w 


THOMAS,  EDWARD.  The  green  roads;  poems; 
chosen  and  with  an  introd.  by  Eleanor  Far- 
jeon;  il.  by  Diana  Bloomfield.  128p  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.27  Holt 

821  65-21544 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“The  fifty-five  poems  Miss  Farjeon  has 
chosen  for  this  edition  illustrate  very  well 
Thomas’  range.  Her  introduction,  ‘Walking 
with  Edward  Thomas.’  sketches  the  outlines  of 
his  life  and  reminisces  perhaps  a  little  sen¬ 
timentally  about  events  long  past;  although 
of  a  man  like  Thomas  it  must  be  easier  to 
write  with  affection  than  with  great  precision. 
She  has  little  to  say  about  the  poems  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  clear  enough  to  require  no 
explanations.  .  .  .  With  few  exceptions,  Thomas’ 
poems  were  not  written  for  children,  but 
children  will  like  many  of  them  for  their  na¬ 
turalness,  their  lack  of  self-consciousness  and 
condescension.  Whoever  introduces  the  poems 
to  children  will  share  the  same  pleasures  and 
will  have  the  rare  privilege  of  helping  to  make 
a  fine  poet  known  as  he  deserves  to  be 
known.”  S3.  F.  Morse 

Horn  Bk  42:208  Ap  ’66  320w 


“The  poems,  largely  on  nature,  are  of  high 
quality;  the  poet  combines  a  quiet  simplicity 
of  style,  a  deep  love  for  the  English  country¬ 
side.  and  a  keen  eye  for  small  things.  The 
poems  most  often  convey  a  feeling  close  to 
nostalgia — a  sort  of  sweet  sadness  or  sad  joy. 
For  this  reason,  they  may  not  appeal  strongly 
to  American  youngsters,  yet  pieces  like  'Will 


You  Come?’  and  ‘If  I  Should  Ever  By  Chance 
Grow  Rich’  will  be  enjoyed  by  many.  The 
woodcuts  of  natural  scenes  echo  the  subdued 
charm  of  the  poems.  Recommended  for  large 
poetry  collections.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  ten.” 
Lillian  Morrison 

Library  J  91:1077  F  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:40  My  14  ’66  160w 


THOMAS,  GEORGE  F.  Religious  philosophies 
of  the  West.  454p  $7.95  Scribner 
201  Religion — Philosophy  65-13662 


.  ‘  This  book  contains  an  exposition  and  crit¬ 
ical  evaluation  of  some  religious  philosophers 
and  philosophical  theologians  of  the  West 
from  Plato  to  Tillich.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
present  a  history  of  philosophical  thought  con¬ 
cerning  religion,  but  to  engage  in  a  critical 
dialogue  with  a  limited  number  of  thinkers 
who  represent  different  types  of  religious  phi¬ 
losophy  and  offer  different  answers  to  the  basic 
religious  questions.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


The  expository  parts  [of  this  work]  are  ac¬ 
curate.  concise,  and  comprehensive  enough 
for  their  limited  purpose.  The  critical  parts, 
however,  are  carried  out  from  the  perspective 
of  supernaturalistic  theism  assumed  to  be  the 
only  satisfactory  approach  to  religion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  many  aspects  of  the  philosophies  under 
review  are  shown  to  be  one-sided,  inadequate, 
unsatisfactory,  unacceptiable,  and  vitiated  by 
assumptions  that  are  either  too  restrictive  or 
false.  The  philosophies  that  Thomas  rejects 
are  naturalistic  theism,  skepticism,  idealistic 
pantheism,  the  optimistic  view  of  man  (which 
is  self-reliant  and  indifferent  to  sin  and  guilt), 
individualism  .  .  .  and  the  epistemological  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  Against  mystics  and  fideists  who 
repudiate  reason  the  author  contends  fhat  a 
rational  and  positive  interpretation  of  religion 
is  possible.  Despite  the  above  criticism,  the 
book  is  recommended  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:318  Je  ’66  180w 
"Dr.  Thomas,  professor  of  religion  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  discusses  [Plato,  Tillich]  Whitehead, 
Dewey.  Feuerbach,  Kierkegaard,  Hegel,  Kant, 
Plume,  Spinoza,  Eckhardt,  Aquinas,  Augustine, 
Plotinus,  and  Aristotle.  The  very  massiveness 
of  the  material  handled  leads  too  often  to 
brevity  but  also  means  the  book  will  be  widely 
used  as  a  text  in  historical  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion  courses.  Dr.  Thomas  does  not  omit  the 
difficulties  in  the  thought  of  each  philosopher 
he  discusses  and  usually  states  in  clear  Eng¬ 
lish  his  considered  opinion  on  the  issue.  For 
consideration  as  a  text  and  for  general  col¬ 
lections  on  religion.”  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  90:2560  Je  1  ’65  140w 


THOMAS,  GERTRUDE  Z.  Richer  than  spices; 
how  a  royal  bride’s  dowry  introduced  cane, 
lacquer,  cottons,  tea,  and  porcelain  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  so  revolutionized  taste,  manners, 
craftsmanship,  and  history  in  both  England 
and  America.  223p  il  maps  $7.95  Knopf 


914.2  Great  Britain — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Great  Britain — Plistory — Stuarts, 
1603-1714.  Great  Britain — Civilization.  U.S. 
— Civilization  65-18770 


“The  social  and  cultural  life  of  England  and 
colonial  America  was  profoundly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  changed  by  the  marriage  in  1662  of 
Charles  II  of  England  to  Catherine  of  Bragan- 
za,  a  Portuguese  princess.  The  bride’s  dowry 
included  the  deed  to  the  former  Portuguese 
colony  of  Bombay.  .  .  .  The  author  provides 
accounts  of  the  marriage,  the  organization  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  development 
of  new  trade  routes;  .  .  .  she  discusses  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  various  new  com¬ 
modities,  giving  their  historical  and  cultural 
background  and  tracing  their  uses  and  adap¬ 
tations  in  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  England  and  America.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


“Thomas  has  written  a  fascinating  book. 
.  .  .  The  style  is  engaging.  Suitable  for  under¬ 
graduates  and  for  the  general  reader,  bring¬ 
ing  together  much  valuable  social  history  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  gleaned  from  num¬ 
erous  more  specialized  works.  .  .  .  Recommend¬ 
ed  for  those  interested  in  social  history,  fine 
arts,  and  antiques.” 

Choice  3:834  N  ’66  190w 
J  Am  Hist  53:170  Je  ’66  200w 
“Mrs  Thomas’  style  of  writing  is  journalistic 
and  sometimes  repetitious;  many  of  the  foot- 
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THOMAS,  G.  Z. — Continued 
notes  as  they  appeared  on  the  galley  proofs 
were  gratuitous.  The  illustrations  are  pertin¬ 
ent,  but  the  reproduction  is  less  than  satisfac¬ 
tory.  For  public  libraries  only.”  Paul  von 
Khrura 

Library  J  90:5261  D  1  ’65  150w 


THOMAS,  GWYN.  A  Welsh  eye.  175p  il  $6.95 
Stephen  Greene 

914.29  Wales — Description  and  travel 

65-18868 

This  is  a  “picture  of  life  in  Wales  during 
most  of  this  century.  .  .  .  [It  embraces]  stories 
and  portraits  [as  well  as]  massive  social  move¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Legends  and  folk  tales  [are  in¬ 
cluded]  alongside  historical  fact.  [The  author 
writes  of]  life  in  the  coal  mining  towns  of 
South  Wales,  the  strikes  of  1921  and  1926  with 
their  summer  long  relief  lines  and  soup  kitch¬ 
ens.  There  are  descriptions  of  evangelism, 
Welsh  style,  and  of  the  clashes  between  the 
temperance  movement  and  the  ’pro-beer  boys’ 
of  the  pubs.  In  a  section  titled  ‘A  Clutch  of 
Perished  Bards,’  Thomas  gives  .  .  .  memorials 
to  W.  H.  Davies,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  Huw 
Menai.  Thomas  was  born  in  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  South  Wales.”  (Choice) 


for;  his.  characterizations  here  are  particularly 
convincing.  Recommended  for  Action  collec¬ 
tions— but  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
complaint  or  two  from  some  readers.”  Norman 
Horrocks 

Library  J  91:2366  My  1  '66  160w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  22  ’66  140w 
New  Yorker  42:244  N  26  ’66  90w 
“Anyone  who  enjoyed  Worm’s  Eye  View  or 
Carry  On,  Sergeant  might  well  like  this  too; 
it  is  a  similar  work,  though  dolled  up  with 
post-Chatterley  words  and  action.  The  com¬ 
parison  with  Catch-22  [by  J.  Heller,  BRD  1962] 
it  so  often  seems  anxious  to  invite  is  not  one 
it  can  stand.” 

TLS  pl88  Mr  10  ’66  250w 


THOMAS,  ROSS.  The  cold  war  swap.  222p  $3.95 
Morrow 

66-24561 

“Mac  McCorkle  owns  a  bar  in  West  Berlin. 
His  partner  is  Michael  Padillo,  who  for  10  years 
has.  been  using  the  business  as  a  cover  for  his 
espionage  work.  When  Padillo’s  superiors  de¬ 
cide  to.  enter  into  a  swap  with  the  Russians, 
sacrificing'  Padillo  in  order  to  recover  two  homo- 
sexual  defectors,  Mac  goes  to  his  partner’s 
aid.”  (Best  Sell) 


Choice  3:652  O  ’66  190w 
“It’s  not  easy  to  parody  these  schizoid  per¬ 
iods,  chanting  of  ‘a  deeply  sensual  and  ardent 
but  poor  people  needing  the  cooling  robe  of 
an  outward  piety  to  cut  down  expenses  and  to 
keep  the  glands  stable.’  John  Evans  sketches 
rugby,  pub  and  pithead  in  a  remarkable  variety 
of  good  styles — now  smudgy,  now  crisp,  like 
the  text  he  illustrates.”  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  68:844  N  27  ’64  llOw 


“The  whole  thing  is  delightful.  .  .  .  Mockery 
is  diluted  with  compassion,  the  indignation 
with  humour.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gwyn  Thomas  is  .  .  . 
notably  South  Welsh,  of  the  coal,  iron 
and  bible  belt’.  Chapel  and  pub,  dialect  and 
dialectic,  the  poignant  battleAelds  which  were 
once  Miners’  Halls  resonant  with  Marx  and 
MacDonald,  ...  it  is  here  he  is  really  at  home. 
In  west  Wales  he  pays  a  compliment  and 
moves  on:  in  mid- Wales  observes  kindly  then 
takes  evasive  action.  As  for  the  north — does  it 
exist?  He  pats  Caernarvon  and  reverts  to 
Caerphilly.  And  who  would  have  it  otherwise? 
A  Welshman’s  Wales  is  a  small  and  private 
place.  .  .  .  This  is  decidedly  a  book  rich  in 
joy,  and  not  only  for  the  connoisseur  of  Celtic 
oddity.” 

TLS  p!147  D  17  ’64  460w 


THOMAS,  LESLIE.  The  virgin  soldiers.  256p 

$4.95  Little 

66-11629 

“First  novel  of  army  life.  The  scene  is 
Malaya  in  the  late  1940’s — early  1960’s  when  the 
British  Army  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
guerrilla  forces.  .  .  .  [It]  deals  with  those 

troops,  largely  young  conscripts  and  well  be¬ 
hind  the  lines  whose  interest  in  martial  affairs 
is  strictly  limited.  The  main  character,  Brigg, 
is  more  concerned  with  trying  to  discover  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  secret  of  life  by  ensuring 
that  he  loses  his  virginity  as  soon  as  possible 
before  perhaps  dying  in  a  chance  encounter 
with  an  enemy  infiltrator.  He  discovers  the 
secret;  Arstly,  with  a  Chinese  prostitute  with 
an  appalling  nickname — Juicy  Lucy — and  later, 
with  the  daughl  ir  of  his  unit’s  Regimental 
Sergeant  Major.”  (Library  J) 


“Reputedly  high  on  the  best  seller  lists 
in  England,  Leslie  Thomas,  a  well-known  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  correspondent,  has  authored 
his  first  novel  about  the  war.  ...  It  is  not, 
as  such,  a  novel  about  jungle  warfare.  Rather 
it  deals  with  the  ofttimes  comic  misadventures 
of  the  behind- the-line  troops,  composed  mostly 
of  young  conscripts.  .  .  .  All  the  humorous 
nuances  of  a  war’s  futility  are  expressed  and 
underlined,  so  the  sum  total  makes  the  novel 
an  anti-war  book.  .  .  .  But,  while  the  char¬ 
acterizations  are  convincing,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  a  ‘gamin’  idea  resolves  to  a  'gamey' 
bore."  J.  A.  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  26:123  Je  15  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  5  ’66  400w 


The  love  scenes  are  frankly  erotic  which 
may  disturb  some  readers;  yet  there  is  humor 
too  to  lower  the  temperature.  On  the  basis 
of  this  book  and  his  earlier  autobiographical 
This  Time  Next  Week  [BRD  1965]  one  feels 
that  Mr.  Thomas  is  definitely  a  writer  to  watch 


Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3975  S  1  ’66  160w 
“[This  book]  has  a  g'ood,  nasity  Le  Carresque 
plot  of  opportunism  and  betrayal  within  the 
mtelhgence  service,  a  well-observed  background 
of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  some  violent  surprises  and 
?t  fine  mdividual  tone  of  wry.  tough  humor  in 
its  telling.  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  4  '66  50w 
“An  admirable  story  of  American  agents, 
a  j  counteragents,  and  counter-counteragents, 
and  their  English  and  German  and  Russian 
counter-  and  counter-counterparts,  plaving  a 
desperate  game  of  wits  and  guns  on  both  sides 
of  the  Berlin  Wall.  .  .  .  This  is  Mr.  Thomas’s 
nrst  novel. 

New  Yorker  42:119  S  3  ’66  120w 


Tr>f0rti^S’i0S^ ,RLEY.  Men  of  space;  profiles 
S*  v1, 6  '®,ad®rs,  in  space  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  exploration;  advisory  com.  chair - 
George  P.  Miller  [and  others],  v7  279p 
ii  $b.y5  Chilton  co. 

(<  920  Astronautics — Biography  (60-15720) 

This  is  the  latest  volume  by  the  chairman 
/<jI§a'nlzer  ,  the  Space  Advisory  Commit- 
tee  (Eos  Ang-eles),  in  a  series  presenting  bio¬ 
graphical  material  about  .  .  .  men  who  are 
Trto  Ji.be  decisions  in  our  space  programs  . 
Joseph  V.  Charyk,  Robert  F.  Freitag,  Herbert 
Friedman,  Harry  J.  Goett,  Virgil  I  Grissom 
Andrew  G.  Haley,  James  P.  Henry.'  Robert 
Parks,  Donald  L.  Putt,  and  Edward  C  Welsh  ” 
(Libiary  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 

-Che  series  is  suitable  for  undergraduates 
Km  ia-ry  reading  in  science  courses,  and 
Possibly  in  journalism  or  history  courses 
Miss  Thomas  writes  in  engaging  newspaper 
style  and  devotes  about  one- third  of  her  text 

menS+>«Und  dl  Tri1  s£1°>,3  of  space-science  achieve¬ 
ments  .  Each  biography  includes  a  detailed 
en^UnCof  Jhe  biographee’s  contribution  to  the 

'  “  e''chtdi“8:22O6Mye"6t|l60w‘a  ooll“*““-" 

♦eSfnsssvs  8XSa-a%SSS«as: 

Phies  are  very  interesting  to  read.  Those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  space  program  will  find  them 
especially  so  They  will  be  useful  in  general 
collections.”  R.  E.  Swinburne  general 

Library  J  91:102  Ja  1  ’66  160w 


191p  320pr  $11.50  N.Y.  graphic". 

913.36  Great  Britain— Antiquities.  Man 

Prehistoric.  Excavations  (Archaeology)  ’ 
,  .  65-23597 

t  tt  lGcturcr  in  British  archaeology  at 

Leicester  University  has  compiled  a  .  .  sur- 

vey  of  British  history/archaeology  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Roman  invasion.  To  sup¬ 
plement  the  text,  more  than  300  .  photo- 
f£fPhs  are  included  They  illustrate  every¬ 
thing  from  implements,  pottery,  and  graves  to 
human  remains.  The  specimens  ranra  fL™ 
well  over  200,000  years  InagTto  the  point  £t 
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which  written  records  are  the  basis  for  Brit¬ 
ish  history.”  (Library  J)  Topographical  index 
to  plates.  General  index. 


with  the  Hopis,  the  Miccosukees  and  the 
Pueblos.  .  .  .  Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“The  book  is  nontechnical  and  intended  for 
the  layman.  The  photographic  survey  is  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  Megoiithic  monuments  and 
does  not  nearly  so  well  portray  the  'pre-Neoli- 
thic  prehistory  of  Britain.  The  photographs 
contain  excellent  detail,  but  a  number  of  them 
have  a  rather  soft  tone.  .  .  .  The  text  inade¬ 
quately  supports  the  pictures  and  could  have 
been  more  detailed  without  any  loss  of  read¬ 
ability.  An  increase  in  the  authority  of  the 
work  would  have  been  more  useful  for  under¬ 
graduate  instructional  purposes.  The  book  will 
have  no  use  in  upper  division  of  graduate  in¬ 
struction,  but  may  be  of  interest  to  lower  di¬ 
vision  and  extension  students.” 

Choice  3:156  Ap  ’66  170w 
“A  valuable  book.  .  .  .  Recommended  selec¬ 
tively  for  the  informed  layman  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.”  W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  91:252  Ja  15  '66  130w 
“[The  photographs]  are  with  few  exceptions 
admirable.  .  .  .  The  text  is  somewhat  weak. 

.  .  .  and  it  does  not  avoid  the  shortcomings 
(and  a  few  errors  of  fact)  inherent  in  general¬ 
ization  and  extreme  condensation.” 

TLS  p989  N  4  ’65  160w 


THOMPSON,  ARTHUR  LEONARD  SELL.  See 
Clifford,  F. 


THOMPSON,  E.  A.  The  early  Germans.  161p 
$3.40  Oxford 

936  Germanic  tribes.  Rome — History — Em¬ 
pire,  30  B.C.-476  A.D.  65-5896 

The  author  “limits  himself  in  his  first  two 
chapters  to  those  customs  of  the  Germans  in 
which  development  and  change  can  be  discerned 
from  Caesar’s  time  to  that  of  Tacitus.  [He] 
relies  directly  upon  the  ancient  sources.  .  .  . 
[In]  Chapter  III.  [he  discusses]  ‘Roman  DiplO' 
macy  and  the  Germans.’  .  .  .  The  last  chapter 
deals  with  ‘Early  Germanic  Warfare.’  ”  (Class 
World)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Welles 

Am  Hist  R  71:1301  J1  ’66  400w 
“Thompson  writes  in  a  direct,  no-nonsense 
style,  with  his  points  clearly  enumerated  and 
summarized.  His  views  are  frequently  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  accepted  ones,  but  well  argued.  This 
is  a  valuable  work,  quickly  read,  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  early  history  of  this  people  .  .  . 
and  in  the  interaction  between  Romans  and 

(t-PTITI  QUO  1  1 

Choice  3:246  My  ’66  190w 
“Readers  too  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Romans  against  Arminius  will  find  T.’s  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  overwhelming  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  Roman  arms  a  good  antidote.  All  stu¬ 
dents  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  will  find  this  little 
volume  useful.  It  is  warmly  recommended.” 
H.  W.  Benario 

Class  World  59:202  P  ’66  210w 
“[The  author's]  interest  is  in  the  techniques 
of  warfare  [between  the  Romans  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans]  rather  than  the  campaigns.  .  .  .  Military 
history  is  not,  however,  the  most  important 
or  the  most  interesting  part  of  Professor 
Thompson’s  work.  .  .  .  The  first  half  of  his 
book  is  concerned  with  the  material  civilization 
and  the  social  organization  of  the  Germans  in 
the  times  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  .  .  .  They  are 
the  most  rewarding  chapters  of  the  book  to 
read:  they  must  also  have  been  the  most 
difficult  to  write.  .  .  .  Professor  Thompson 
treats  both  authors  with  almost  unfashionable 
respect.  His  study  owes  much  to  painstaking 
analysis  of  minute  detail,  and  even  more  to 
commonsense;  but  nothing  to.  guesswork  or 
imaginative  speculation.  .  .  .  His  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  primarily  for  specialist  students,  but  it  is 
written  in  a  manner  to  appeal  also  to  the 
general  reader.” 

TLS  p!174  D  16  ’65  1050w 


THOMPSON,  GEORGE  SELDEN.  See  Selden, 
G. 


THOMPSON,  H1LDEGARD.  Getting  to  know 
American  Indians  today;  il.  by  Shannon 
Stimweis.  64p  il  col  il  lib  bdg  $2.52  Coward- 
McCann 

970.1  Indians  of  North  America — Juvenile 
literature  65-10884 

This  book  “takes  the  reader  for  a  visit  with 
a  modem  Navajo  family  and  for  briefer  visits 


The  author's  30  years  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  seem 
to  assure  the  factual  accuracy  of  this  book. 
Nevertheless,  the  title  is  misleading  because 
one-fourth  of  the  book  is  history  and  over  one- 
half  takes  the  reader  on  an  imaginary  visit 
to  one  Navajo  reservation.  Very  brief  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  many  tribes  and  individuals 
completes  the  book.  Recommended  if  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  regarding  today’s  changing  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  lives  of  American  Indians.  Attrac¬ 
tive  charcoal  drawings.  Format  similar  to  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  series  [Getting  to  Know  books].” 
Irene  Davis 

Library  J  90:2411  My  15  ’65  80w 
“[This]  is  a  good  book  but  more  like  a  text¬ 
book  or  government  bulletin  than  one  a  young¬ 
ster  would  take  to  on  his  own.”  Benjamin 

f’o  TIT)  Q 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  30  ’65  50w 


THOMPSON,  JAMES  D.,  ed.  Approaches  to 
organizational  design  [by]  Vernon  E.  Buck 
[and  others],  223p  il  $3.95  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
press 

658  Management  65-26336 

These  five  papers  are  the  product  of  the 
second  seminar  in  the  Social  Science  of  Or¬ 
ganizations,  held  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1963.  The  papers  are  written  by  a 
professor  of  business  organization,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist,  a  professor  of  industrial  administration, 
a  sociologist,  and  a  political  scientist,  respec¬ 
tively. 


“This  is  the  type  of  specialized  work  that 
will  have  little  appeal  for  those  not  specifically 
interested  in  the  study  of  complex  organizations 
or  closely  related  fields.  .  .  .  Although  books 
like  this  often  find  comfortable  and  rarely  dis¬ 
turbed  places  on  bookshelves,  they  do  provide 
some  useful  information  and  ideas  when  con¬ 
sulted.  The  collection  is  by  no  means  as  stimu¬ 
lating  as  March  and  Simon’s  Organization 
[BRD  1960],  but  it  does  make  a  contribution.” 
Harry  Cohen 

Am  Soc  R  31:570  Ag  ’66  500w 
“Stogdill  on  ‘Dimensions  of  Organizational 
Theory’  examines  critically  the  scope  and 
character  of  this  subject  .  .  .  Triandis  [gives] 
an  incisive  report  on  how  to  study  organiza¬ 
tions  including  some  suggestions  on  possible 
applications  for  design  .  .  .  Buck  sets  out  an 
organizational  model  for  viewing  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  system  of  constraints  in  his  pursuit 
of  his  interest  in  organizations  as  structures  and 
processes  .  .  .  [Evan]  attempts  a  pretentious 
and  ponderous  speculative  statement  on  formal 
organizations.  The  fifth  paper,  by  Wilson  is  an 
effort  to  indicate  how  proposals  for  innovations 
arise  and  how  likely  is  their  adoption.  .  .  . 
Style  and  contents  are  more  suitable  for  grad¬ 
uates  and  professionals  than  for  under¬ 
graduates.” 

Choice  3:684  O  ’66  170w 


THOMPSON,  LAURENCE.  1940.  256p  pi  maps 

$5.95  Morrow 

940.53  World  War.  1939-1945— Great  Britain 

66-22108 

“Primarily  a  study  of  Britain’s  agonizing  con¬ 
frontation  with  Germany,  the  book  is  .  .  . 
balanced  with  accounts  of  happenings  on  the 
home  front  that  punctuate  the  larger  events 
otocurring  in  Europe.  The  book  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  curious  calm  that  prevailed  in 
England  during  the  early  months  of  1940.  .  .  . 
On  May  9,  Chamberlain’s  government  fell  and 
was  replaced  by  a  coalition  headed  by  Winston 
Churchill.  .  .  .  The  surrender  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  in  May,  the  Fall  of  Prance  in  June, 
and  the  retreat  from  Dunkirk  did  little  to  ad¬ 
vance  British  fortunes.  .  .  .  The  summer  and 
fall  brought  new  terrors  as  the  Battle  of  Britain 
raged  for  76  days,  and  The  Blitz  continued 
through  December.  But  Hitler'S  long  promised 
invasion  never  materialized.  .  .  .  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  England  had  been  spared.  America 
had  promised  aid,  and  Germany  looked  east¬ 
ward  where  she  would  eventually  meet  her 
nemesis.”  (Beslt  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  meticulously  researched,  masterfully 
written  narrative  of  a  seminal  year  in  the  War, 
is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  popular 
history  in  recent  years,  certain  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Barbara  W.  Tuichman  and  William  L. 


1200 
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THOMPSON,  LAURENCE — Continued 
Shirer.  ...  At  every  turn  in  the  narrative 
sweep,  Mr.  Thompson  has  included  some  detail 
that  places  the  war  in  human  rather  than 
Homeric  terms.  .  .  .  This  is  a  splendid  book  to 
be  treasured  for  itself,  one  that  may  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  encouraging-  readers  to  look 
further  into  some  of  the  primary  histories  of 
the  period.”  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:247  O  1  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:947  D  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  15  ’66 

500w 

“Mr.  Thompson’s  tersely  written  and  shrewd¬ 
ly  said  running  commentary  ...  is  the  work  of 
a  first-rate  political  correspondent  .  .  .  draw¬ 
ing  for  its  sources  on  what  the  actors  of  the 
day  (especially  Lord  Halifax?)  wrote  down  or 
said.  The  historians  will  probably  go  to  neither 
for  new  clues.  .  .  .  The  virtues  of  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  sketch  .  .  .  are  its  fairness  (to  Chamber- 
lain  as  well  as  Halifax,  Gort  as  well  as  Hore 
Belisha)  and  -its  sense  of  perspective.  In  the 
transactions  he  knows,  which  are  especially,  of 
course,  politics  but  also  include  the  diplomatic 
periphery  as  well  as  military  operations,  he 
tries  not  to  let  the  legend  or  hindsight  hide 
what  really  went  on.  .  .  .  His  aim  is  only  to 
keep  the  record  no  larger  than  life.” 

Economist  220:1151  S  17  ’66  500w 
“This  is  the  story  of  Great  Britain  ‘going  it’ 
on  her  own — the  organizational  blunders;  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  ranks-  miscalculation  of  the  enemy; 
suspicions  of  her  neighbors,  it  reveals  the  char¬ 
acter  of  men  under  pressure:  Chamberlain, 
Halifax,  Ironside,  and  the  invincible  Winston 
Churchill.  ...  It  should  be  a  Book  of  the 
Tear.”  E.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  91:3943  S  1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Mowat 

New  Statesman  72:438  S  23  '66  300w 


TLS  p894  S  29  '66  320w 


THOMPSON,  LAWRANCE.  Robert  Frost:  the 
early  years,  1874-1915.  641p  pi  $12.50  Holt 
B  or  92  Frost,  Robert  66-20523 

An  authorized  biography  which  covers  the 
period  from  Frost’s  boyhood  in  California,  the 
move  to  New  England,  his  marriage  and  his 
years  as  farmer-poet.  It  describes  his  stay  in 
England,  the  publication  of  A  Boy's  Will  and 
North  of  Boston,  followed  by  Frost’s  plans  for 
returning  to  America  at  the  age  of  41.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“In  highcult  classrooms  everywhere  in  the 
country  the  approved  Frost  is  mainly  stony, 
blackish,  or  wry.  The  caught  purities  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  verse,  rain-fresh,  poised  as  leaves, 
are  stylishly  undervalued.  .  .  .  The  delight  of 
the  book  ...  is  that,  in  the  course  of  recreat¬ 
ing  this  poet’s  early,  intensely  vulnerable  years, 
it  confronts  the  myths  of  imperviousness 
with  realities  of  feeling.  .  .  .  Despite  defects 
of  composition — and  a  troubling  uncharitable¬ 
ness  about  the  poet’s  efforts  to  win  public  rec¬ 
ognition  [this]  remains  a  valuable  book.  .  .  . 
What  matters  most  is  that  an  American 
achievement  in  lyric  .  .  .  has  been,  by  a  single 
book,  touched  into  brilliance  and  livingness 
after  having  been  senselessly  smudged.  A 
younger  and  stonier  scholar  than  Mr.  Thompson 
probably  could  not  have  brought  that  re¬ 
covery  off — and  the  thing  found  is  absolutely 
beyond  price  or  valuing.”  Benjamin  De  Mott 
Book  Week  p5  N  13  ’66  2200w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  31 
’66  600w 

“[This  volume]  complete  and  trustworthy  as 
it  is,  lacks  biographical  flair.  However,  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  genius  at  documentation.  As 
Robert  Frost  was  often  carefully,  even  vindic¬ 
tively,  obscure,  and  had  an  unequalled  capaci¬ 
ty  for  remembering  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  he  goes  about  setting  the  rec¬ 
ord  right  often  functions  as  a  defender  of  peo¬ 
ple  long  dead.  ...  A  definitive  performance  and 
recommended  for  all  university,  college,  and 
larger  public  libraries.”  C.  W.  Mann 
Library  J  91:5389  N  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Poirier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  6  ’66  3700w 
Newsweek  68:112  O  31  '66  850w 
“As  a  biographer  rather  than  an  interpreter, 
Thompson  is  not  only  reliable  but  rewarding. 

.  .  .  The  picture  presented  is  a  grim  one,  and 
Thompson  does  not  hesitate  to  intensify  it.  He 
also  darkens  it.  .  .  .  If  the  emphasis  seems  to 
be  misplaced,  if  there  is  little  of  the  man  who 


won  friends  with  his  native  charm,  his  wry 
playfulness,  and  his  stimulating  intentness 
and  interest,  there  is  the  most  minute  record 
of  the  course  of  Frost’s  wavering  career.  .  .  . 
[Thompson’s  notes  and  references  run  to  128 
pages.  There  are  new  sidelights  and  ...  a 
plenitude  of  items  unavailable  until  now.  If 
the  biography  seems  overlong  and  overweighted 
.  .  .  it  is  because  minutiae  are  necessary  for  a 
completely  conscientious  examination.”  Louis 


“The  New  Hampshire-born  Princeton  profes¬ 
sor  and  critic  [editor  of  Selective  Letters  of 
Robert  Frost,  BRD  1964]  whom  Frost  chose  in 
1939  to  be  his  official  biographer,  did  a  lot  of 
watching  and  checking.  Out  of  nearly  three 
decades  of  conversatipn  and  affectionate  com¬ 
panionship  has  come  an  eloquent  biography — 
this  is  the  first  of  two  volumes — that  will  sur¬ 
prise  Frost’s  idolators.  Thompson  shows  that 
there  was  very  little  in  Frost’s  style  that  was 
spontaneous;  he  had  to  whittle  laboriously  at 
his  poetry  to  achieve  his  roughhewn  colloquial 
effects.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  author's 
picture  of  Frost  as  a  selfish,  baffling,  perverse 
and  tormented  soul,  systematically  creating  a 
public  image  of  a  kindly,  homespun  and  un¬ 
complicated  grandfather.  ’  ’ 

Time  88:114  O  28  ’66  850w 


THOMPSON,  SIR  ROBERT.  Defeating  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency;  the  lessons  of  Malaya 
and  Vietnam.  (Inst,  for  strategic  studies. 
Study  in  int.  security)  171p  maps  $4.95  Praeger 
355  Guerrilla  warfare.  Viet  Nam — Politics 
and  government.  Malaya — Politics  and 
government  66-14507 

This  “work  is  an  analysis  of  how  a  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency  is  mounted  anywhere  and  of 
how  a  government  and  its  supporters  can  fight 
back  and  win.  It  emphasizes  intelligence,  police 
work,  and  civil  administration  rather  than  the 
military.  The  book  is  full  of  facts  and  .  .  . 
[comments]  on  guerilla  warfare.”  (Library  J) 


Economist  219:373  Ap  23  ’66  950w 

“This  book  so  clearly  reflects  the  author’s 
12  years  experience  in  the  Malayan  Emergency 
(1948-60)  and  in  his  three-and-a-half  years 
(1961-65)  as  head  of  the  British  Advisory  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Vietnam  that  both  professional  and  lay 
readers  may  regard  it  as  a  manual  on  how 
to  fight  the  Vietnamese  war  .  .  .  [although 
that]  is  not  Sir  Robert’s  intention.  .  .  .  One 
classes  it  with  Clutterbuck’s  recent  The  Long, 
Long  War,  but  Thompson  is  the  more  useful, 
for  he  writes  from  firsthand  knowledge  about 
Vietnam.  For  every  general  library.”  Paul 
Bixler 

Library  J  91:4675  O  1  ’66  160w 

“[This  book]  should  be  compulsory  reading 
m  staff  colleges.  It  is  full  of  precepts  that  .  .  . 
are  all  too  often  neglected  in  the  press  of  war. 
.  .  .  [The  author’s]  criticisms  of  the  policy 
pursued  in  South  Vietnam  is  that  it  leaned 
too  heavily  on  the  lessons  drawn  from  Korea 
rather  than  on  the  experience  of  Malaya  and 
the  Philippines,  particularly  in  the  creation  of 
a  large  .  conventional  army.  .  .  .  [Also,  this] 
army  failed  to  maintain  disciplined  behaviour 
towards  its  own  population.  In  this  respect  the 
Communists  provide  the  contrast  of  being  care¬ 
ful,  as  a  rule,  not  to  employ  terrorism  against 
the  population  as  a  whole  but  to  select  their 
victims  with  discrimination.  .  .  .  The  policy  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  also  fails  to  measure 
up  to  Sir  Robert’s  basic  principles,  in  that  it 
is  necessarily  unselective  and  results  in  a 
massacre  of  innocents.”  Saul  Rose 

New  Statesman  71:658  My  6  ’66  550w 


It  is  in  its  political  judgments  that  the 
book  s  weaknesses  show  up.  .  .  .  The  idea  that 
communism  is  a  cause  in  its  belief  that  society 
is  organized  on  principles  which  are  evil  and 
wasteful,,  and  that  such  a  cause  inspires  the 
highest  idealism,  seems  beyond  Sir  Robert’s 
common-sense,  middle-of-the-road,  British  po¬ 
litical  mentality.  When  he  considers  how  one 
sets_  about  ‘winning’  the  people,  his  answer  is 
good  government.  It  overlooks  how  much 

the  political  myth  or  the  charismatic  leader  can 
matter  to  countries  coming  out  of  the  colonial 
era,  or,  like  China.,  picking  themselves  up  again 
after  a  century  of  chaos.  .  .  .  The  better  the 
government  is  the  more  value  this  book  would 
be  to  them.” 

TLS  p590  J1  7  ’66  700w 
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THOMPSON,  VIRGINIA.  The  Malagasy  Re¬ 
public,  Madagascar  today  [by]  Virginia 
Thompson,  and  Richard  Adloff.  504p  il  $12.50 
Stanford  univ.  press 

309.169  Madagascar  65-21495 

“It  is  the  aim  of  this  first  cojnprehensive 
survey  in  English  to  describe  ana  explain  the 
political,  economic,  and  social -cultural  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  island  republic  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  Malagasy 
history  and  politics.  .  .  .  Part  II  surveys  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  areas  of  religion,  education, 
literature  and  information  media,  economic 
policy  and  planning,  the  rural  economy,  trans¬ 
portation,  finance,  industry,  trade  and  labor.’’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  N.  R.  Bennett 

Am  Hist  R  72:257  O  ’66  550w 
"The  coverage  is  encyclopedic,  if  somewhat 
antiseptically  presented.  Though  lacking  a  uni¬ 
fying  theoretical  theme  and  departing  little 
beyond  conventional  interpretations  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  underdevelopment,  this  remains  an  im¬ 
portant  book.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  trustworthy  guide 
to  further  inquiry  into  the  society  and  politics 
of  a  fascinating  place.  .  .  .  Belongs  in  all  librar¬ 
ies  and  would  be  suitable  for  upper  level  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  comparative  politics  and 
economics.” 

Choice  3:701  O  ’66  160w 


“Despite  the  conventional  approach,  the  au¬ 
thors  display  a  welcome  and  intelligent  sophis¬ 
tication  in  dealing  with  these  vast  and  complex 
subjects.  All  the  general  reader  will  want  to 
know  is  here;  even  the  specialists  will  find  this 
to  be  a  standard  work  for  some  time  to  come.” 
H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  90:5404  D  15  ’65  80w 
“Centuries  of  pre-colonial  past  are  crammed 
into  the  leading  twelve  pages  and  even  here  the 
focus  is  on  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
Merina  of  central  Madagascar.  With  this  re¬ 
servation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
best  analysis  we  now  have  of  this  historical 
period.  To  careful  study  of  literature  about 
Madagascar  and  field  trips  which  allow  for 
many  insights,  [the  authors]  add  a  dimension 
rooted  in  sure  grasp  of  recent  African  and 
Asian  history  as  well  as  intimate  knowledge 
of  modern  France.  .  .  .  [Their]  discussion  of 
three  distinct  and  basically  aloof  societies — 
European,  educated  Merina,  and  rural  Malagasy 
■ — all  underscore  this  dimension.  Rich  detail  is 
another  strength  of  The  Malagasy  Republic.  It 
is  rewarding  as  a  reference  source  and  it  offers 
substantial  possibilities  for  further  explora¬ 
tion.”  R.  K.  Kent 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:486  S  ’66  480w 


THOMPSON.  VIVIAN  L.  Hawaiian  myths  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky;  il.  by  Leonard  Weis- 
gard.  83p  $3;  lib  bdg  $3.95  Holiday 
398.2  Folklore — Hawaiian  Islands— Juvenile 
literature  66-3206 

“Here  is  the  Hawaiian  version  of  how  the 
gods  created  the  earth  and  its  life,  what 
made  the  Milky  Way,  why  the  days  are  longer 
in  summer.  Other  stories  are  about  the  pranks 
of  Kamapuaa  the  Pig-Man,  the  death  of  the 
monster  reptile  mo-o.  the  origin  of  the  tapa 
tree,  and  the  living  home  of  the  volcano  god¬ 
dess.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  “Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  20w 
“Mrs.  Thompson  has  chosen  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  stories  from  a  vast  store  of  myth  and 
legend  slowly  finding  its  way  into  Western 
civilization.  Many  meanings  and  patterns  in 
Polynesian  mythology — an  oral  literature — are 
still  undeciphered,  but  the  elements  of  these 
particular  tales  will  be,  recognizable  even  if 
the  collection  serves  as  a  first  meeting  with 
Hawaiian  culture.  In  an  almost  singing  yet 
austere  prose,  the  supernatural  mingles  with 
the  natural.  .  .  .  Greens  and  earth  red  im¬ 
part  a  look  of  luxuriant  vegetation.”  P.  L.  M. 
Horn  Bk  42:433  Ag  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  91:3539  J1  66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  8  ’66 
140w 


“This  is  a  handsome,  well -designed,  .  well- 
written  book  by  an  author  who  lives  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  .  .  .  The  calabash  is  most 
important  in  Hawaiian  legend  and  myth  and 


it  is  important  that  children  know  what  it  is, 
so  there  might  have  been  a  picture  of  the 
calabash  tree.”  Alice  Dalg'liesh 

Sat  R  49:41  My  14  ’66  180w 


THOMPSON,  WILBUR  R.  A  preface  to  urban 
economics.  413p  $7.50  Resources  for  the  future 
330.9173  Cities  and  towns — U.S.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions — 1945-  65-19537 

“This  study  treats  urban  economics  as  a 
special  field  of  scholarship.  .  .  .  [It]  discusses 
the  factors  that  affect  economic  growth  and 
the  level,  distribution,  and  stability  of  income 
and  employment  ...  in  the  framework  of  the 
small-area  open  economy  of  the  urban  region. 
.  .  .  The  growth,  structure,  and  performance 
of  the  urban  area  as  a  whole  is  seen  in  relation 
to  a  national  system  of  cities.  Mr.  Thompson 
goes  on  to  discuss  .  .  .  work  relief  and  wel¬ 
fare,  urban  sprawl,  taxes  and  public  services, 
and  traffic  jams.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  survey  of  the  field.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  a  mere  compendium.  There  is 
an  effort  to  provide  a  theoretical  structure 
around  which  various  aspects  of  urban  eco¬ 
nomics  can  be  arranged.  The  book  is  well  done, 
clearly  written,  .  .  .  balanced  .  .  .  [and]  not 
unduly  doctrinaire.  An  introductory  book  of  this 
general  type  has  long  been  needed  and  this 
volume  may  serve  to  fill  this  need.  However, 
it  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  .  .  .  there 
is  no  bibliography.  The  index  is  fairly  extensive. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  work  entirely 
comparable  and  it  merits  being  in  an  under¬ 
graduate  library.  It  is  not  a  highly  technical 
book  but  does  require  a  background  in  the 
field  of  economics.” 

Choice  2:888  F  ’66  200w 
“Mr.  Thompson  has  produced  a  work  which 
can  serve  both  in  the  capacity  of  a  textbook 
and  also  as  a  broad  overview  of  the  problems 
of  contemporary  urban  society.  Not  a  book  for 
the  average  reader  or  even  for  the  above-aver¬ 
age  general  reader,  this  work  should  find  a 
place  for  itself,  however,  in  academic  and  spe¬ 
cial  subject  collections.”  H.  Z.  Knobler 

Library  J  90:4065  O  1  ’65  150w 


THOMSEN,  ROBERT.  Questions,  anyone?  215p 
$4.50  Doubleday 

793.7  Questions  and  answers  65-19920 

“This  is  an  all  inclusive  quiz  book  intended 
to  be  used  either  for  group  or  individual  play. 
The  purpose  behind  the  game  is  to  discover 
which  sections  of  the  past  are  most  familiar. 
.  .  .  In  addition  to  10  general  quizzes,  special 
subject  quizzes  are  included  such  as  the  thea¬ 
ter,  Hollywood,  art  and  architecture,  travel, 
sports,  and  even  one  on  famous  mistresses. 
There  are  also  period  quizzes  based  on  decades, 
beginning  with  the  1920’s  and  running  through 
the  1960’,s.  Answers  to  all  are  provided  at  the 
rear  of  the  volume.”  (Library  J) 


“Used  with  caution,  [this  book]  might  be  a 
source  of  considerable  memory  teasing.” 

Best  Sell  25:435  F  16  ’66  70w 
"All  questions  are  challenging,  progress  in 
difficulty,  and  will  surely  tax  one  s  memory  and 
knowledge.  .  .  .  This  will  be  especially  useful  for 
special  libraries  where  pastime  or  parlor  game 
books  are  needed,  and  for  school  and  public 
libraries  with  collections  of  books  on  games 
and  amusements.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  J  90:4995  N  15  ’65  150w 


THOMSON,  ELIZABETH  MCCLURE,  ed.  The 
Chamberlain  letters.  See  Chamberlain.  J. 


THOMSON,  JOHN  A.  F.  The  later  Lollards, 
1414-1520.  272p  maps  $6.75  Oxford 
289.9  Lollards.  Great  Britain — Church  his¬ 
tory  66-452 

“A  former  student  of  K.  B.  McFarlane’s  here 
carries  to  the  threshold  of  the  Reformation  the 
study  which  McFarlane’s  book  [John  Wycliffe 
and  the  Beginnings  of  English  Nonconformity, 
BRD  19531  took  to  1414.  .  .  .  Thomson’s  book 
centers  on  eight  chapters  mobilizing,  region- 
by-region,  the  mostly  unpublished  evidence  on 
heresy  prosecutions  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  These  are  introduced  by  a  chapter  on 
the  aftermath  of  Oldeastle’s  rising  of  1414  and 
followed  by  two  chapters  generalizing  the  re- 
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THOMSON,  J.  A.  F. — Continued 
gional  evidence  on  church  procedures  and  Lol¬ 
lard  beliefs.  .  .  .  Thomson  confirms  and  extends 
McFarlane's  opinions  that  the  authorities  were 
really  quite  mild,  and  that  Lollardy  was  not 
‘stamped  out’— but  that  it  was  not  consequen¬ 
tial  either  until,  well  after  Thomson  s  stopping- 
point,  it  merged  into  English  Puritamsm. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Effectively  filling  a  long-noted  gap.  . 
this  clear  and  scholarly  book  belongs  on  read¬ 
ing  lists  for  courses  above  the  freshman  level 
that  consider  England  and  Europe  in  the 
period.  chQjce  3;5e6  g  ,66  ls0w 

“[This  book]  is  based  op  the  examination  of 
manuscripts  now  housed  in  more  than  twenty 
different  libraries  and  has  paid  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal  records  of 
the  period.  This  allows  the  author  to  assess  the 
local  strength  of  Lollardy  in  various .  parts  of 
England  and  then  to  draw  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  movement  as  a  whole.  This 
method  involves  a  detailed  account  of  numerous 
cases  that  have  little  intrinsic  interest  but 
that  help  to  provide  perspective  and  proportion 
for  the  final  picture.  The  result  is  a  book  of 
scholarly  thoroughness  whose  main  attraction 
will  be  for  other  students  of  this  important 
pre-Reformation  period  of  English  history.” 
M.  L.  Loanee|.g|on  46;410  ,6g  1100w 

“Mr.  Thomson’s  book  is  admirably  written, 
and  well  worth  pondering  by  those  concerned 
with  the  perennial  problem  of  liberty  and 
public  power.”  „„  „„„ 

TLS  p79  F  3  ’66  950w 


THOMSON,  VIRGIL.  Virgil  Thomson.  424p  il 
$7.95  Knopf 

B  or  92  66-19403 

An  autobiography  by  the  American  composer 
and  critic.  Index  of  names.  Index  of  composi¬ 
tions. 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Richards 

Best  Sell  26:297  N  15  ’66  1250w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Mayer 

Book  Week  p3  O  9  ’66  850w 
"  ‘Virgil  Thomson’  is  quite  simply  a  logbook 
of  the  author’s  comings  and  goings  throughout 
the  past  70  years  of  his  immensely  busy  and 
productive  life.  It  is  a  record  in  large  part 
of  trivia,  including  detailed  lists  of  his  early 
music  teachers,  his  vacation  itineraries,  and 
the  menus  and  furniture  at  his  patrons’  homes. 
He  not  only  lists  but  analyzes  every  musical 
work  (it  seems)  played  at  every  concert  at 
which  his  own  work  was  first  performed.  Most 
of  the  book  is  given  over  to  such  material  and 
is  fatiguing  and  unrewarding  to  read.  Yet  one 
keeps  reading  because  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  Thomson,  which  he  reveals  almost  in  spite 
of  himself,  are  fascinating.”  Alan  Levensohn 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  27  ’66 
65  Ow 


“This  autobiography  by  the  ranking  critic- 
composer  is  indispensable  to  anyone  concerned 
with  the  contemporary  musical  scene.  To 
others  I  recommend  its  skillful  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  the  intellectual  moods  and  its  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  fashion  symptoms  and  the 
main  lines  of  development  of  Paris  and  New 
York  between  the  wars.  As  a  chronicle  of  that 
period  it  is  one  of  tire  most  readable  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Unlike  many  authors  of  indispensable 
books,  Mr.  Thomson  is  always  perspicuous, 
always  enviably  fluent,  and  nearly  always 
engaging.  .  .  .  [He  gives]  a  well-balanced  view 
of  a  career  in  relation  to  its  time.  .  .  .  The 
roundup  chapters  ramble  a  bit,  tidying  odds 
and  ends,  but  the  very  last  offers  valuable 
comment  on  the  current  scene,  as  well  as  a 
barometric  forecast.”  Robert  Craft 
Harper  233:120  D  ’66  1150w 


Reviewed  by  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:4650  O  1  ’66  150w 
“[Thomson]  writes  extremely  well.  His  style 
is  straightforward,  colloquial  speech  set  in  a 
syntax  of  almost  Georgian  elegance.  .  .  .  Read¬ 
ers  in  hopes  of  scandalous  tidbits  in  this  auto¬ 
biography  will  be  disappointed.  Thomson’s  book 
is  most  discreet.  When  he  wants  to  say  some¬ 
thing  the  least  bit  unseemly  he  employs  eu¬ 
phemisms  or  circumlocutions  that  are  almost 
coy  and  occasionally  funny.  .  .  .  His  new  book 
is  best  viewed  as  leaves  of  his  personality. 
There  is  really  more  of  the  man  Thomson  in 
his  critical  writing  (The  State  of  Music  [BRD 


1939]  and  the  others)  than  here.  .  .  .  Still  one 
does  get  a  lively  sense  of  the  growth  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  music  when  Thomson  and  others 
were  trying  to  ‘establish’  it.  There  is  also  a 
whiff  of  Paris  and  its  arts  in  the  book.  .  .  . 
The  volume  is  profusely  and  admirably  illus¬ 
trated.  adding  much  to  its  vividness  and  to 
cur  pleasure.’’  Harold  Clurman 

Nation  203:421  O  24  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Evett 

New  Repub  155:40  N  26  ’66  1400w 
“[This]  book  is  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  music,  theater,  film,  literature, 
and  painting  in  the  20th  century.  It  is  even 
more  remarkable  for  its  cast  of  characters, 
which  is  unbelievably  immense.  .  .  .  Thomson 
provides  a  long-  chapter  on  [Gertrude]  Stein 
which  has  been  published  separately  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books  and  is  his  most 
important  contribution  to  literary  criticism.  It 
nevertheless  contains  a  slight  error  of  fact. 
.  .  .  He  goes  into  the  story  of  ‘Four  Saints 
in  Three  Acts’  in  great  and  fascinating  detail. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  crammed  with  short,  brilliant 
character  sketches  of  Thomson’s  innumerable 
friends — Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Emerald  Cun- 
ard,  Marcel  Duchamp.  Georges  Hugnet,  Max 
Jacob.  Henri  Cliquet-Pleyel  [and  others].  .  .  . 
It  is  also  crammed  with  that  special  combina¬ 
tion  of  inspired  generalization  and  dogmatic 
nonsense  that  are  so  characteristic  of  Thom¬ 
son’s  dinner-table  conversation.”  Alfred  Frank¬ 
enstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  9  ’66  1500w 
New  Yorker  42:248  N  19  ’66  140w 


THORBECKE,  WILLIAM  J.  A  new  dimension 
in  political  thinking.  226p  $6.50  Oceana 
327.01  World  politics.  Evolution  64-8890 
This  work  is  “a  restatement  of  Teilhard’s 
and  .  [Julian]  Huxley’s  theories  of  evolution 
applied  to  international  politics.  .  .  .  Teilhard’s 
noosphere’  or  sphere  of  interthinking  is  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  convergence  of  the  common  in¬ 
terests  of  all  mankind.  In  Huxley’s  phrase,  a 
single  pool  of  common  thought  .greatly  helped 
by  modern  means  of  communication  is  putting 
an  end  to  parochial  inhibitions.’  .  .  As  men 
become  conscious  of  the  evolving  core  of  in¬ 
telligence  throughout  the  world,  they  will  rise 
above  nationalism  and  ideologies.  Dr.  Thor- 
becke  concludes  his  study  bv  applying  this 
concept  of  evolution  to  specific  areas  of  dis¬ 
cussion:  American  foreign  policy,  European 
unification,  foreign  aid,  and  the  Cold  War.” 
(Sat  R) 


A  potpourri  of  observations  on  man’s  future, 
ostensibly  based  upon  acceptance  of  the 
theory,  of  evolution.  .  .  .  The  book  is  of  mar¬ 
ginal  importance  because  of  the  lack  of  clarity 
m.  the  effort  to  apply  such  scientific  or  quasi- 
scientific  theories  to  contemporary  political 
problems.” 

Choice  3:260  My  ’66  50w 
“As  a  former  diplomat  climaxing  a  brilliant 
career  as  Netherlands  Envoy  to  China,  Dr. 
Thorbecke,  .who  has  also  been  professor  of 
political  science  at  Emory  University,  ex¬ 
amines  with  studied  detachment  and  a  solid 
grasp  of  political  realities  the  world  struggle 
between  Communism  and  democracy  .  His 
analysis  of  the  discord  is  forceful  and  il¬ 
luminating:.  his  argument  that  evolution  will 
end  it  is  stimulating  but  not  wholly  convincing. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Thorbecke’s  use  of  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  framework  helps  us  to  comprehend 
some  of  the  basic  trends  in  the  world  around 
u,s.  .  .  .  His  suggestions  are  provocative  and 
challenging  if  highly  sanguine  and  rationalis¬ 
tic.”  K.  W.  Thompson 

Sat  R  48:36  D  18  ’65  800w 


SAMUEL  E-  The  Great  charter 
The  Great  charter 


See 


Ty  HR  Lo  ?oPrA  S?-9trines  of  Imperialism. 

246p  $5.95:  pa  $2.95  Wiley 

321  Imperialism  65-27652 

The  author  “sets  out  the  beliefs  that  under- 
he  the  doctrines  of  power,  profit  and  civiliza- 
tion,  all  of  which  have  animated  and  still  ani¬ 
mate  the  instinctive  human  activity  known  as 
imperialism.  Imperialism’  is  the  category  that 
has  been  allocated  by  social  analysts  to  a 
process .  they  normally  condemn.  At  its  heart 
is  the  image  of  dominance,  of  power  asserted 
—and  power  is  neither  used  nor  witnessed 
without  emotion.  Imperialism  is  therefore 
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more  often  the  name  of  the  emotion  that  re¬ 
acts  to  a  series  of  events  themselves.  ‘Col¬ 
onialism,’  which  is  imperialism  seen  from  be¬ 
low,  Illustrates  this  point.  Why  this  should  be 
so  is  the  subject  of  [this  book].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  assembled  what  might  be 
a  new  Bartlett  on  the  subject,  chosen  skillfully 
as  the  result  of  wide  reading.  .  .  .  The  great  de¬ 
fect  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  leaps  from 
crag  to  crag  leaving  the  reader  bewildered  as 
to  how  he  ever  arrived  where  he  is.  .  .  .  By 
going  so  far  afield  the  author  has  not  only 
indulged  in  some  dubious  generalizations 
which  he  has  no  time  to  justify,  but  he  has 
tossed  in  many  facts  which  apparently  he  had 
no  time  to  check.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  well-written  and  amusing  book  that  might 
be  useful  in  teaching  should  be  marred  by  care¬ 
lessness  and  loose  thinking.”  Helen  Manning 
Am  Hist  R  72:125  O  ’66  600w 


“Thornton’s  analysis  is  one  which  few  will 
agree  with  entirely.  It  is  also  one  deserving 
careful  study.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:179  Je  ’66  150w 


“The  limits  of  the  subject  remain  undefined, 
and  the  word  ‘imperialism’  is  just  now  so 
smeared  by  the  ignorant  that  it  requires  close 
definition  if  it  is  to  be  used  by  a  scholar. 
.  .  .  Willy-nilly,  Professor  Thornton  gives 

most  space  to  British  theory  without  identify¬ 
ing  any  coherent  body  of  ‘imperialist’  think¬ 
ing,  or  any  recognizable  imperialist  party, 
while  anti-imperialists  abound  in  every  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  significant  that  the  word  Com¬ 
monwealth  does  not  appear  in  the  index,  nor 
are  the  modes  of  thought  implicit  in  the  word 
brought  into  account.” 

TLS  p551  Je  23  ’66  170w 


THORP,  MARGARET  FARRAND.  The  literary 
sculptors.  20 6p  il  $8.50  Duke  univ.  press 
730.9  Sculpture,  American.  Sculptors,  Amer¬ 
ican  66-13655 

The  author  “has  grouped  those  American 
sculptors  who  were  trained  and  worked  in 
Italy  between  1825  and  1875  in  this  .  .  .  study. 
She  calls  them  literary  because  of  their  choice 
of  subject  (other  than  the  portrait  bust  which 
was  often  their  bread  and  butter),  which 
usually  had  a  literary  basis  drawn  either  from 
the  classic  authors  or  the  more  romantic 
writers  of  their  own  day.  Since  American 
sculpture  was  virtually  non-existent  before 
this  period,  the  book  is  also  a  history  of  its 
early  development  and  appreciation  m  this 
country.”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  writes  mainly  about  the  artists 
and  not  their  art.  As  a  former  professor  of 
English  at  Smith  College,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  her  approach  has  been  biographical  rather 
than  art  historical;  she  has  made  great  use 
of  the  literature  which  surrounds  this  group 
of  sculptors  and  sculptresses.  introducing 
writings  either  by  themselves  (primarily  let¬ 
ters)  or  by  their  acquaintances — the  Brown¬ 
ings,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  James,  and 
so  on  .  .  The  social  and  moral  problems 
which' accompanied  the  emergence  of  the  sculp¬ 
tured  nude  in  American  art  are  taken  up  In 
chapter  six,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  reviewer  was 
puzzled  by  certain  minor  inaccuracies  in  an 
otherwise  scholarly  book.  .  .  These  criti¬ 
cisms,  however,  should  not  dissuade  the  read- 
er  from  discovering  the  weaith  of  information 
which  the  author  provides  on  an  altogether 
too  neglected  a  subject.”  Wayne  Craven 
New  Eng  Q  39:268  Je  66  800w 
Va  Q  R  41:cxxxiv  autumn  ’65  120w 


THORP,  RODERICK.  The  detective.  598p  $5.95 
Dial  press  66-11630 

“The  principal  character,  a  WWII  fighter 
pilot,  later  a  hero  cop.  and  now  a  private 
detective,  has  accepted  a  commission  from  an 
attractive  pregnant  widow  to.  find  out  whether 
her  husband  committed  suicide  or  was  mur¬ 
dered  In  the  process  of  investigation,  the 
detective  uncovers  evidence  of  major  crime 
involving  the  husband,  finds  his  own  life  be¬ 
coming  entangled  in  that  of  his  client,  learns 
a  great  deal  about  his  own  wife,  his  client, 
his  client’s  psychiatrist  neighbor,  the  dead 
husband  and  his  first  wife— and  about  himself. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by.  W.  B.  Hill  „n 

America  115:708  N  26  66  60w 
“Only  incest  is  lacking  in  the  June  selection 
of  the  Literary  Guild.  .  .  .  [The  book]  has 


almost  everything  else,  the  luxuriant  details 
accompanied  by  sniggering  parenthetical  moral¬ 
izing.  It  is  not  nice  criminally  to  assault 
seven-year-old  girls,  and  homosexuals  are  dirty, 
nasty  people.  But  now  this  is  how  it  is  done. 
Readers  who  enjoy  such  thrills  will  find  the 
price  cheap.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plow 
through  the  598  pages  of  turgid  prose  to  get 
at  the  stirring  passages.  The  book  is  made 
for  the  browser:  the  flimsy  plot  and  the  inane 
characters  are  unlikely  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  skim-and-dip  reader.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  218:136  J1  ’66  310w 
“[This]  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  usual 
title-theme  in  that  the  detective  here  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  serious  literature.  The  story 
is  somewhat  intricate,  being  structured  on 
the  flashback  pattern  that  unfolds  not  only  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  and  the  characters 
of  those  involved,  but  also  what  is  evolving  in 
the  personality  of  the  detective  himself.  .  .  . 
Some  may  complain  that  the  book  is  un¬ 
necessarily  long,  that  there  is  too  much  repeti¬ 
tion  in  the  flashbacks,  and  too  much  needless 
clinical  analysis  and  inspection  of  evidence. 
However,  that  is  what  constitutes  a  good 
detective’s  day  and  if  it  does  appear  too  drawn 
out  in  the  reading,  the  movie  version  will 
compensate.  Despite  its  598  pages,  the  book  is 
excellent.”  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  26:123  Je  15  ’66  360w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Long 

Book  Week  p8  Je  5  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:2366  My  1  ’66  170w 
“The  book  under  discussion  has  already  con¬ 
trived  a  super-colossal  movie  sale,  and  there 
are  sig'ns  throughout  the  text  that  the  author 
has  a  green  thumb  and  a  nose  for  trends.  .  .  . 
‘The  Detective’  is  not  trash  as  trash  goes,  but 
is  perched  uneasily  on  the  long  border  between 
trash  and  good  writing.  ...  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  Thorp’s  writing  that  the  less  he 
dwells  on  something,  the  better  he  handles 
it;  and  some  of  the  minor  characters  are  much 
more  vivid  than  the  lumbering  principals.  He 
has  also  laid  things  out  with  considerable  skill: 
altogether  an  impressive  feat  of  technology. 
...  To  the  end  he  remains  on  his  fence  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad,  between  honesty  and 
faking.  Only,  as  so  often  happens,  the  slick 
parts  are  usually  on  the  honest  side  and  the 
‘literary’  parts  on  the  other."  Wilfrid  Sheed 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  J1  10  ’66  900w 
Newsweek  68:89  J1  4  ’66  800w 


THURBER,  JAMES.  Thurber  &  company:  in- 
trod.  by  Helen  Thurber.  208p  $6.95  Harper 
741.59  64-18067 

“A  posthumous  collection  of  mostly  unpub¬ 
lished  drawings  by  Thurber.”  (Book  Week)  In¬ 
dex. 


“Mrs.  Helen  Thurber.  widow  of  the  late  and 
lamented  James  Thurber  supplies  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  collection  of  the  inimitable  ‘draw¬ 
ings  of  male  and  female  animals  including  the 
human.’  Illustrations  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
‘The  Raven,’  for  Leigh  Hunt’s  ‘The  Glove  and 
the  Lions’  and  for  ‘Lochinvar’  by  Walter  Scott, 
a  delightfully,  mad  Ophelia,  and  many  other 
memorable  things  are  here.” 

Best  Sell  26:274  O  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Navasky 

Book  Week  plO  O  16  '66  450w 
“The  drawings  of  James  Thurber  have  always 
impressed  me  as  having  a  quiet  sort  of  unin¬ 
hibited  dignity.  .  .  .  The  magic  that  was 

Thurber  comes  through  beautifully  in  this  ap¬ 
pealing  book,  which  could  have  been  just  an 
ill-assorted  miscellany  had  it  not  been  for  some 
fortuitous  selecting  and  grouping  on  the  part 
of  the  compilers.  I  strongly  suspect  that  a  new 
generation  of  Thurber  fans  may  spring  up  as 
a  result.  .  .  .  Young  adult  readers  will  especial¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  more  satiric  touches,  as  in 
‘American  Folk  Dance,’  ‘Destinations,’  and  the 
section  entitled  ‘Famous  Poems  Illustrated.’  ” 
C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  91:5617  N  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 


TIBBETS,  ALBERT  B.,  comp.  American  he¬ 
roes  all:  stories  of  our  servicemen  in  action 
in  the,  wars  of  the  United  States  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  Korea.  302p  $3.95 

Little 

66-11001 

In  this  book  there  are  fourteen  stories. 
“Each  of  the  major  conflicts  is  introduced  with 
a  quotation  from  the  President  or  Command- 
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TIBBETS,  A.  B. — Continued 

ing  General  of  the  time,  which  places  the 
stories  in  their  historical  setting.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  The  stories  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  publications.  ‘‘Grade  seven 
and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:20  Ap  1  ’66  lOOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  S  22  ‘66 

90w 

Horn  Bk  42:440  Ag  ‘66  120w 
"This  is  no  ordinary  blood-and-thunder  re¬ 
hash  of  war  fiction  but  a  compilation  of  fine 
short  stories  which  happen  to  have  in  common 
a  war  theme.  What  better  way  to  introduce 
boys  to  the  styles  and  skills  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Alexander  Woollcott,  Ambrose  Bierce, 
Stephen  Crane,  and  others  than  in  this  treas¬ 
ury  of  really  moving  stories!  .  .  .  [This  is]  a 
literary  as  well  as  a  topical  reading  experi¬ 
ence.”  Jane  Manthorne 

Library  J  91:2225  Ap  15  ‘66  llOw 
"It  seems  almost  unpatriotic  to  find  fault 
with  a  book  so  stirringly,  throat-lumpingly 
titled,  but  ‘American  Heroes  AH’  is  a  mess. 
.  .  .  [It  ranges]  in  quality  from  Classic  Com¬ 
ics  to  sticky  William  Faulkner.  .  .  .  Why  re¬ 
print  so  much  clichd-ridden  claptrap?  .  .  . 
Because  Mr.  Tibbets  was  hellbent  on  including 
each  and  every  war,  along  with  snippets  from 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  Lincoln’s  Sec¬ 
ond  Inaugural,  Wilson’s  war  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  anything  else  that  could  be  tinted, 
red,  white  and  blue.”  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  24  ’66  130w 


TICKELL,  JERRARD.  High  water  at  four. 

220d  $4.50  Doubleday 

65-10635 

“It  was  Lt.  Commander  Millerton’s  court 
martial  for  ‘hazarding’  his  ship  by  a  collision 
that  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  that 
most  retiring  millionaire,  iStelios  Alexiou,  the 
Greek  shipping  magnate,  who  sends  him  on  a 
strange  mission  as  supernumerary  ordinary 
seaman  on  the  Empress  of  Samothrace.  des¬ 
tination  unknown.”  (Library  J) 


"If  this  book  becomes  a  movie  like  some 
of  the  author’s  earlier  works,  perhaps  the 
script  writers  may  be  able  to  patch  up  some 
of  the  obvious  inadequacies  in  plot  and 
dialogue.”  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  26:79  My  15  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2879  Je  1  ’66  90w 


“A  leisurely  thriller  sounds  contradictory; 
but  Jerrard  Tickell  proves  that  it  can  be 
charming.  There  is  little  plot  and  less 
urgency  to  this  .story,  .  .  .  but  the  easy 

telling  and  the  light,  tresh  tone  make  it  an 
unusually  readable  book.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Je  12  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  ’66  30w 


TI„EN,  H.  y.  Social  mobility  and  controlled 
fertility;  family  origins  and  structure  of  the 
Australian  academic  elite.  224p  $6  College  & 
umv.  press 


301.3  Fertility,  Human  64-20662 

"An  analysis  of  variations  in  fertility  of  a 
group  of  persons  currently  having  an  identical 
socio-economic  standing,  but  diverse  mobility 
experiences.  They  are  members  of  the  teach- 
mg  staffs  of  the  two  .  largest  Australian  uni¬ 
versities,  the  University  of  Sydney  and  the 
University  of  Melbourne.”  (Introd)  Written 
originally  for  the  Department  of  Demography 
of  trie  Australian  National  University.  Selected 
portions  have  .previously  appeared  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sociological  Review  and  the  Australian 
Quarterly.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Strictly,  the  study  is  of  fertility  of  college 
members  in  relation  to  social  origins 
This  had  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  ob 
jectivity.  It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that  ad¬ 
vantage  was  not  taken  of  the  opportunity  t< 
relate  fertility  also  to  the  occupational  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  faculty  members  themselves  sinc< 
their  marriage.  .  ..  Also,  although  the  authoi 

quite  properly  restricted  the  central  analvsi: 
to  couples  who  had  married,  he  might  hav< 
pointed  up  a  little  more .  sharply  than  he  die 
the  relation  of  social  mobility  to  marital  statu: 
and  age  at  marriage.  ..  .  This  limitation  in 
deed  imposes  sharp  limits  on  the  results  o 
the  study,  as  the  author  repeatedly  states 


Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tien’s 
book  is  a  valuable  report  on  a  job  well  done.” 
C.  Y.  Kiser 

Am  J  Soc  71:458  Ja  ’66  450w 
"This  study  represents  another  invalidation 
of  the  plausible  and  persistent  hypothesis  that 
fertility  is  inversely  related  to  social  mobility. 

.  .  .  No  variations  of  any  kind  appeared  in 
connection  with  actual  fertility  and  only  sug¬ 
gestive  evidence  emerged  to  connect  a  longer 
interval  from  marriage  to  first  birth  with  up¬ 
ward  mobility.  The  author  does  make  a  per¬ 
suasive  case  for  more  concern  with  the  timing 
and  less  with  the  number  of  births  in  such 
research.  Regrettably,  the  questionnaire  did 
not  contain  any  inquiry  on  family  planning  be¬ 
cause  the  author  was  persuaded  that  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  such  questions  would  lower  his 
response  rate.  .  .  .  The  date  of  publication  is 
1965  but  none  of  the  many  citations  of  the 
research  literature  is  later  than  1959,  except 
for  one  article  (1960)  by  the  author  himself. 
This  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  a  field  in  which 
much  of  the  major  work  in  several  countries 
was  published  between  1960  and  1963.”  C.  F. 
Wes  tort 

Am  Soc  R  90:977  D  ’65  410w 
"The  research  design  is  excellent  and  its 
advantages  and  defects  are  both  recognized 
and  clearly  pointed  out.  The  final  chapter  con¬ 
tains  a  good,  brief  summary  of  the  findings. 
The  book  has  a  number  of  important  appen¬ 
dices,  including  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire, 
and  many  references  and  comparisons  are 
made  to  other  relevant  studies.  For  the  gen¬ 
eral  undergraduate  reader,  however,  the  gut 
material  of  this  book  may  be  a  bit  too  special¬ 
ized  and  technical,  although  the  general  read¬ 
er  could  still  profit  from  Chapters  1  and  9. 
For  the  undergraduate  student  with  some  in¬ 
troduction  to  demography,  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  book;  for  the  graduate  student  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  it  is  necessary.” 

Choice  2:826  Ja  ’66  190w 


TILGHMAN,  TENCH  FRANCIS,  jt.  ed. 

Magill’s  quotations  in  context.  See  Magill, 
F.  N. 


TILLEtT,  LESLIE.  The  fall  of  the  Aztecs.  See 
Glubok,  S.,  ed. 


TILLETT,  PAUL,  ed.  The  political  vocation. 

500p  $8.50  Basic  bks. 

320.023  Political  science.  Politics,  Practical 

65-10733 

This  “collection  of  readings  by  a  Rutgers 
political  scientist  focuses  upon  some  of  the 
human  aspects  of  political  life — with  particular 
enlPYa.s^s  011  th©  ethical  problems  of  practicing 
politicians.  Selections  are  drawn  from  .  .  . 
Plunkitt,  Mr,  Dooley.  Max  Weber,  Aristotle. 
Machiavelh  [and  others].”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 

“In  some  respects,  the  book  is  ill  organized; 
e.g.  it  is  not  clear  why  ‘Social  Science  Assays 
the  Politicians’  should  be  set  off  in  a  section 
by  itself  rather  than  divided  up  by  subject 
matter  and  subsumed  under  other  sections 
fiiteh  as  those  headed  ‘Political  Motives’  or 
Political  Life.  In  sum,  an  excellent  idea  has 
been  carried  out  here  in  a  rather  perfunctory, 
unimaginative  way.  The  selections  themselves 
are  varied  and  interesting  enough  to  justify 
purchase,  but  overall,  the  book  is  distinctly 
disappointing.” 

Choice  3:165  Ap  ’66  130w 

"This  comprehensive  anthology  of  writings 
.  .  .  brings  together  past  and  present  con¬ 
cepts  ot  political  science  as  a  vocation  and  pro¬ 
fession.  .  .  .  Extensive  consideration  is  given 
to  the  whole  area  of  politics  in  the  life  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  particularly,  of  individuals.  The 
reality,  of  political  life  is  revealed  through  this 
analysis  of  why  and  how  individuals  choose 
politics;  how  political  machines  seize  and  con- 
trol .  power,  the  role  of  politics  in  international 
affairs  and  many  other  aspects  of  political  ac¬ 
tivity.  Recommended  generally.”  J  M  Christ 
Library  J  90:4351  O  15  '65  llOw 


Tn  LiTCH’1/’AUir  The  future  of  religions:  ed. 
by  Jerald  C.  Brauer.  94p  il  $2.95  Harper 

230  Christianity.  Tillich,  Paul  66-15864 
"Eulogies  to  [Paul  Tillich]  by  Brauer,  Pauck, 
and  Eliade  .  .  .  are  followed  by  four  of  his 
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essays.  In  the  first  .  .  .  Tillich  explores  the 
historical  precedents,  the  emotional  impact, 
and  the  spiritual  and  sociological  conseauences 
of  space  exploration  on  man.  Next  he  deals 
with  man’s  facing  his  frontiers  and  with  the 
concepts  and  ideas  of  progress.  In  the  last 
essay  .  .  .  Tillich  emphasizes  the^importance 
of  a  history  of  religions  for  the  theologian,  and 
the  five  presuppositions  on  which  it  rests. 
He  further  discusses  the  theology  of  a  history 
of  religions  and  ‘the  interpretation  of  the 
theological  tradition  in  the  light  of  religious 
phenomena.’  ”  (Library  J)  “Frontiers”  by 
Paul  Tillich  previously  appeared  in  The  Journal 
of  Bible  and  Religion.  “The  Sources  of  Paul 
Tillich’ s  Richness”  by  Wilhelm  Pauck  previous- 
ly  appeared  in  the  Union  Seminary  Quarterly 
Review. 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p3  My  29  ’66  400w 
‘‘[Three  memorial  addresses]  provide  a  help¬ 
ful  context  for  the  four  lectures  by  Tillich  .  .  . 
which  (with  one  exception)  have  not  been  pre- 
viou sly  published.  .  .  .  While  the  lectures  by 
Tillich  encompass  less  than  60  pages  they  are 
exceedingly  relevant  to  an  understanding  of 
religion  today  and  also  Tillich’s  own  systematic 
theology.  Contrary  to  expectations  there  is  a 
thematic  unity  to  the  entire  book  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  its  future  orientation.  In  a  real  sense 
Tillich’s  death  is  interpreted  as  ‘a  final  fron¬ 
tier.’  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:802  N  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  L.  D.  Streiker 

Christian  Century  83:1012  Ag  17  ’66  800w 
“This  excellent  collection  of  essays  .  .  . 
[is]  recommended  for  all  libraries  with  a 
religious  collection.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2499  My  15  ’66  140w 
“These  closing  chapters,  from  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  greatest  theologians,  reveal  the 
brilliance  and  intensity  of  a  man  who  lived 
on  tne  Frontier.’  Tillich  is  always  out  ahead, 
sweeping  aside  the  underbrush,  cutting  new 
trails,  scaling  high  walls,  .  .  .  able  to  combine 
the  _  energy,  determination,  and  active  love 
to  live  out  on  the  Frontier— and  when  you 
think  about  it  that  is  where  the  faith  has 
always  flourished.”  David  Poling 
Sat  R  49:30  My  14  ’66  300w 


TILLICH,  PAUL.  On  the  boundary;  an  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch.  104p  $3.95  Scribner 
230.0924  Theology.  Protestantism  66-18546 
A  revision,  newly  translated,  of  Part  I  of 
the  author's  The  Interpretation  of  History 
(BRD  1937).  Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p3  My  29  '66  400w 
Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  L.  D.  Streiker 

Christian  Century  83:1012  Ag  17  ’66 
450w 

Critic  25:62  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
“This  important  intellectual  autobiographical 
statement  by  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our 
times  will  be  read  by  scholars  and  theologically 
informed  laymen  as  an  example  of  what  it 
means  to  enter  existentially  into  one’s  times 
and  there  bear  witness  to  truth  in  Christ. 

One  deeply  regrets  that  so  little  of  America 
and  its  spirit  entered  into  [Tillich’s]  thought. 
Apparently  he  merely  elucidated  his  earlier  in¬ 
sights  during  his  30 -odd  years  here.  The  book 
thus  shows  the  struggle  of  the  prophet  in  the 
first  third  of  our  century  in  Germany.  Popularly 
written,  it  is  more  a  personal  document  than 
anything  else  he  has  written.  Outrageously 
priced."  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  91:2850  Je  1  ’66  140w 


“Tillich,  though  possessed  of  a  personal  radi¬ 
ance  that  penetrated  even  the  speckled  fog  of 
a  television  interview,  seemed  in  his  writing 
pervasively  ambiguous  and  tortuously  euphe¬ 
mistic.  In  ‘On  the  Boundary,’  a  terse  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch,  ,  he  declares  that  for  all 
of  his  long  life  he  considered  his  proper  place 
to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  Theologian 
and  philosopher,  conservative  and  socialist. 
German  and  American,  he  felt  himself  a  media¬ 
tor  in  a  world  of  fragmentation,  and  enter¬ 
tained  atheism  in  the  church  parlor.  .  .  .  His 
tolerance  of  uncertainty  and  of  contradiction 
was  perhaps  specifically  Lutheran,  and  Tillich 
may  have  been  the  first  Lutheran  voice  in 
American  intellectual  history.” 

New  Yorker  42:91  J1  9  66  150w 


TILLYARD,  E.  M.  W.  Shakespeare’s  early 
comedies.  216p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Comedies 

65-6878 

“The  first  part  [of  this  book]  dealing  with 
‘The  Background’  and  ‘The  Range  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Comedy’,  seeks  to  establish  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  critic  may  best  do 
justice  to  the  comedies:  the  second  part  dis¬ 
cusses  .  .  .  The  Errors,  The  Shrew,  The  Two 
Gentlemen,  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  and  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.’’  (TLS)  Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


Choice  3:124  Ap  ’66  170w 
“Dr  Tillyard’s  posthumous  book  ...  is 
pleasantly  and  unpretentiously  written.  .  .  . 
These  essays  make  agreeable  reading,  but  are 
too  desultory  and  relaxed  to  leave  much  of  a 
mark  on  the  mind.” 

Economist  216:615  Ag  14  ’65  80w 
“[This  book]  suggests  that  what  may  be 
called  the  historical  and  traditional  way  of 
dividing  literature  into  kinds — Epic,  Drama, 
Prose  Fiction — is  unsatisfactory  and  outmoded. 
.  .  .  It  is  to  the  psychological  way  of  looking 
at  a  literary  work  that  Tillyard  would  commit 
himself.  .  .  .  The  fuller  development  of  these 
ideas  .  .  .  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  interests 
of  the  discussion  of  the  individual  plays.  But 
as  the  author  himself  admitted:  ...  ‘I  may 
have  got  too  far  away  from  my  talk  on  literary 
kinds.’  ...  In  spite  of  this,  the  discussion  of 
the  individual  plays  is  generally  excellent  and 
has  its  own  special  interests  in  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  criticism.” 

TLS  p!214  D  30  ’65  700w 


TILMAN,  ROBERT  O.  Bureaucratic  transition 
in  Malaya.  175p  $6.50  Duke  univ.  press 
959.5  Malaya — Politics  and  government 

64-20418 

“The  present  study  .  .  .  traces  the  origins 
and  growth  of  the  colonial  services  in  Malaya 
in  a  summary  manner  and  then  examines  in 
greater  detail  the  transformation  of  the  British 
colonial  machine  into  an  indigenous  bureauc¬ 
racy.  Particular  attention  is  paid  throughout 
to  the  influence  of  the  Malayan  environment, 
to  the  legacy  of  colonial  institutions  and  prac¬ 
tices.  and  to  the  resulting  Malayan  synthesis.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Professor  Tilman’s  study  should  perhaps 
best  be  compared  with  S.  W.  Jones’s  Public 
Administration  in  Malaya  [BRD  1954],  which 
covers  much  of  the  same  ground  for  an  earlier 
period.  Its  valuable  statistical  data  alone  will 
compare  favorably  with  Jones's  work  and  with 
many  other  studies  on  the  civil  service  of  new¬ 
ly  emerging  countries.”  B.  F.  Fall 

Am  Hist  R  71:653  Ja  ’66  300w 
“This  is  a  pioneering  introduction  which 
makes  available  important  data  concerning  the 
development  and  composition  of  the  Malayan 
bureaucracy.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
description  of  the  process  of  Malayanization 
of  the  civil  service  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  independence  in  1957.  .  .  .  Some  of  Tilman’s 
material  may,  however,  prove  misleading  for 
readers  with  little  knowledge  of  the  Malayan 
political  setting.  .  .  .  The  major  weakness  of 
this  study,  which  detracts  from  its  value  as  a 
whole  and  at  the  same  time  is  likely  to  result 
in  serious  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
students  of  public  administration  who  do  not 
already  have  some  knowledge  of  post-inde¬ 
pendence  Malayan  politics,  [is  that  it]  .  .  .  is 
largely  devoid  of  political  context,  and  in  Ma¬ 
laya  that  is  quite  as  germane  as  in  any  other 
country.  .  .  .  Tilman’s  treatment  of  the  colonial 
bureaucracy  is  comprehensive  .  .  .  but  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  what  he  terms  ‘the  political  system  of 
traditional  Malaya’  is  weak.”  G.  McT.  Kahin 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:753  S  ’66  lOOOw 
“Introductory  chapters  discuss  background 
factors  such  as  the  civil  service  during  the 
British  regime  and  the  fundamental  problem 
that  there  is  no  Malayan  people  but  three  an¬ 
tagonistic  communities  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
Indians  .  .  .  This  is  a  careful  and  enlightening 
piece  of  research.”  L.  A,  Mills 

Ann  Am  Acad  358:216  Mr  ’65  460w 
“Prepared  as  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  for  Duke 
University  in  1961,  the  manuscript  had  appar¬ 
ently  gone  through  several  rewritings  before 
it  appeared  in  its  present  form.  Its  rather  long 
gestation  period  is  apparent  from  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  old  concept  ‘Malaysian’  to  denote 
Malays  and  the  aborigines  in  the  country,  and 
more,  by  the  digression  into  theoretical  propo¬ 
sitions  of  fairly  recent  writings  in  comparative 
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TILMAN,  R.  O. — Continued 

politics  and  administration  in  the  first  and 
last  chapters  that  seem  hardly  integrated  into 
the  main  text.  .  .  .  This  book,  though  not  with¬ 
out  merit  and  insights,  has  more  than  its  share 
of  shortcomings.  It  appears  disconcerted  and 
discontinuous.  ...  At  the  end,  nowever,  one 
must  say  this  is  a  pioneering  work  in  the  little 
ploughed  field  of  Malayan  (and  now  Malaysian) 
politics  and  administration,  and  while  it 
should  be  read  with  a  critical  eye,  it  is  so  far 
the  only  available  treatise  on  the  subject.”  J.  P. 
L.  Jiang 

Pacific  Affairs  38:204  summer  ’65  490w 


TIMASHEFF,  NICHOLAS  S.  War  and  revolu¬ 
tion;  ed.  with  a  pref.  by  Joseph  F.  Scheuer. 
339p  $6.50  Sheed 

301.2  War.  Revolutions  65-20856 

“Dr.  TimashefC  unfolds  a  .  .  .  socio-his- 
torical  examination  of  war  and  revolution: 
the  causes  for  their  outbreak  and  their  cessa¬ 
tion.  His  analysis  includes  such  historical 
turning  points  as  the  French,  American  and 
Russian  revolutions  and  the  two  World  Wars.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  volume,  despite  its  grave  empirical 
deficiencies,  is  an  important  theoretical  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  emerging  sociology  of  war  and 
peace.  .  .  .  Timasheff  aids  us  in  achieving 
further  conceptual  clarity  about  these  most 
complex  phenomena.  .  .  .  The  elegance  with 
which  he  uses  the  English  language  combines 
with  his  historical  erudition  ...  to  yield  a 
well  organized  and  readable  treatise.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  disturbing  narrowness  in  the  literature 
from  which  he  draws.  .  .  .  The  final  two 
chapters,  involving  predictions  about  the 
occurrence  of  wars  and  revolutions  and  their 
prevention,  are  disappointing  in  their  super¬ 
ficiality,  too.  .  .  .  [Yet]  this  book  is  an  im¬ 
portant  theoretical  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
developed  area  within  sociology — our  study  of 
the  processes  of  international  relations.”  Harold 
Guetzkow 

Am  Soc  R  31:271  Ap  '66  800w 
“Unfortunately,  the  theory  is  so  vague  as 
to  be  practically  meaningless,  and  tire  case- 
studies  are  so  sketchy  that  they  can  hardly 
prove  anything.  The  theory  turns  out  to  be 
a  little  more  than  an  elaborate  tautology.  .  .  . 
I  found  it  especially  annoying  that  the  author 
fails  to  take  into  account  pertinent  sociological 
literature  in  the  field.  .  .  .  The  pertinent 
analyses  of  Boulding,  Schelling,  and  of  the 
game  theorists  are  not  discussed.  No  use  is 
made  of  recent  historical  research  on  the 
classical  revolutions  or  on  the  anti-colonial 
movements  of  national  liberation.  This  is 
an  altogether  disappointing  book.”  L».  A.  Coser 
Ann  Am  Acad  365:215  My  ’66  450w 
“A  mature  and  recognized  sociologist  .  .  . 
conveys  the  common  factors  for  a  structuring 
of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Logical  discussions 
on  causation,  political  systems,  conflict,  vi¬ 
olence,  and  prediction  elucidate  the  primary 
concern  with  war  and  revolution.  .  .  .  The 
point  of  view  is  nonpartisan  and  objective. 
Clarity  of  style  recommends  the  book  for  under¬ 
graduates.  A  unique  and  highly  contemporary 
work  valuable  for  all  academic  libraries.” 
Choice  3:78  Mr  ’66  lOOw 
“As  an  exercise  in  formal  logic,  this  blood¬ 
less  dissection  of  war  and  peace  could  have 
been  written  with  much  greater  clarity  of  or¬ 
ganization,  But  even  then  would  its  publication 
have  been  justified?  What  can  your  generation, 
huddled  under  its  uncertain  nuclear  umbrella, 
possibly  learn  from  any  reflections  on  war  and 
revolution  that  suggest  no  peaceful  means  to 
overcome  international  conflict  and  effect  social 
change?”  Howard  Schomer 

Christian  Century  82:1451  N  24  ’65  750w 
Critic  25:119  O  ’66  80w 


TIMES  TALK.  The  working  press.  See  The 
New  York  times 


TIMROD,  HENRY.  The  collected  poems  of 
Henry  Timrod:  a  variorum  edition:  ed  by 
Edd  Winfield  Parks  and  Aileen  Wells  Parks. 
206p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ga.  press 


811  65-25289 

“The  first  collected  edition  of  Timrod’s 
poetry  since  1899  and  the  first  to  present  the 
poems  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological 


order,  this  volume  includes  a  .  .  .  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  and  provides  for  each 
poem  a  publishing  history,  explanatory  infor¬ 
mation.  and  full  textual  apparatus.”  (Choice) 
Index  of  titles  and  first  lines. 


“The  notes  and  variants  make  this  excellent 
work  the  most  essential  book  for  the  study  of 
Timrod.  ’  ’ 

Am  Lit  38:271  My  ’66  20w 
“The  editorial  contribution  is  exemplary. 
University  and  most  college  libraries  will  order 
this  book,  for  their  basic  collections  of  American 
poetry  and  Southern  literature.” 

Choice  3:212  My  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  40w 


TINDALL,  GILLIAN.  A  handbook  on  witches. 

155p  pi  $4.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

133.4  Witchcraft  66-12995 

A  “discussion  of  English  witches  and  their 
black  art  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  about  1700. 
Using  scholarly  studies,  popular  literature  and 
folklore  a  British  novelist  [considers]  witches, 
their  ancestors,  familiars  and  charms,  as  well 
as  their  meetings,  rites  and  orgies.  She  has 
traced  witchcraft  to  ancient  religions  and 
mythology,  inquiring  into  why  some  people 
trusted  a  witch's  spell  while  others  feared  it. 
There  are  also  strong  charges  against  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  witch-hunt  hysteria.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  25:452  Mr  1  ’66  310w 
“Spoilsports  may  argue  that  empirical  studies 
today  would  reveal  the  presence  of  fewer 
witches  than  books  about  witches.  In  that 
light  Miss  Tindall’s  new  book  may  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  it  does  have  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  those  not  already  knowledgeable  about 
witchcraft.” 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  50w 
“[The  author]  has  common  sense — if  nothing 
very  new  to  bring  to  the  subject  of  witchcraft 
— and  is  writing  for  people  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  source  books.  One  can  imagine  such 
a  reader  gaining  useful  information  of  the 
historical  background  and  of  the  national  dif¬ 
ferences  in  judicial  procedure  and  penalty. 
England,  as  we  know,  was  more  merciful — or 
indifferent— than  the  continent  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
I  should  like  to  think,  too,  that  [Miss  Tindall’s] 
candid  forthrightness  and  good  sense,  though 
often  slangily  expressed,  will  prevent  readers 
from  enjoying  themselves  too  much.”  Stevie 
Smith 

New  Statesman  70:192  Ag  6  ’65  390w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  27  ’66  lOOw 


TINGSTEN,  HERBERT.  The  problem  of 

democracy.  210p  $5  Bedminster  press 
321.8  Democracy  65-17629 

This  study  “traces  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  of  democracy,  contrasts 
it  with  dictatorship,  and  examines  the  factors 
making  for  stability  and  vitality  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography. 


“In  the  early  section  especially,  there  is  a 
continuous  attempt  to  make  complex  matters 
clear  ‘at  the  risk  of  oversimplification.’  This 
means  too  often  at  the  cost  of  precision.  .  .  . 
[A]  curious  neglect  of  recent  evidence  appears 
strongly  in  a  chapter  on  ‘Democracy  and  So¬ 
cialism’  .  .  .  [and]  leaves  the  reader  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  there  was,  in  fact,  an  American 
New  Deal  or  a  fairly  important  period  of  La¬ 
bour  activity  in  1945-50,  or  a  final  abandon¬ 
ment  of  doctrinaire  socialism  by  the  S.P.D. 

.  .  .  TThe  book]  would  be  useful  for  the  nine¬ 
teen-sixties  were  it  not  that  so  many  of  the 
arguments  have  by  now  been  presented  more 
thoroughly  elsewhere  and  that  much  recent 
evidence  on  theoretical  problems  has  been 
ignored  by  the  author.”  J.  D.  Lewis 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:133  Mr  ’66  800w 
J  Am  Hist  52:678  D  ’65  140w 


ine  literature  on  ^ _ _ 

that  another  publication  .  .  .  might  meet  with 
skepticism  at  first  glance.  But  Tmgsten’s  book 
is  of  particular  value,  since  he  integrates  a 
series  ?f  problems  into  a  whole.  He  juxtaposes 
m  an  interesting  way  the  democratic  ideal  as 
a  doctrine  referring  to  the  form  of  government 
with  the  various  socio-political  ideologies  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  substance  and  content  of  pub- 
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lie  policy.  .  .  .  Clarity  of  thought  and  language 
makes  Tingsten’s  book  particularly  suitable 
for  teaching  purposes.”  Kaethe  Mengelberg 
Fol  Sci  Q  81:688  D  ’66  350w 
"This  book  is  very  disappointing  for  anyone 
who  knows  Professor  Tingsten’s  earlier  work. 
It  is  a  thin  and  not  very  acute^-account  of 
various  theories  of  democracy,  adequate  for 
elementary  university  instruction  but  not  novel 
and  not  particularly  exciting.  More  reference 
to  Swedish  practice  and  to  Swedish  theory 
would  have  made  this  book  less  banal.  .  .  . 
There  are  some  rather  annoying  slips.  .  .  . 
The  bibliography  can  only  be  described  as,  at 
best,  very  amateurish.  There  is  no  index.” 
TLS  pl26  F  17  ’66  2S0w 


TINKER,  HUGH.  Re-orientations;  essays  on 
Asia  in  transition.  175p  $5.50  Praeger 

309.15  India — Civilization.  Asia — Civilization 

65-19423 

This  is  a  collection  of  “essays  on  various 
aspects  of  the  changing  Asian  political  scene. 
.  .  .  Among  [the  author’s]  primary  concerns 
are  the  fundamental  influences  in  Asian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  and  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  community  and  authority.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Some  of  these  essays  have  been 
previously  published  in  periodicals.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Guyot 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:745  S  ’66  650w 


“The  style  of  writing  is  lucid  and  the  sweep 
of  view  quite  broad.  The  author  labels  himself 
a  ‘specialized  journalist,’  and  he  specifically 
rejects  the  conceptual  complexities  and  the 
methodological  refinements  which  are  prominent 
features  of  much  recent  political  analysis  of 
South  Asian  affairs.  The  reader  who  is  not 
already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  events  and 
issues  of  South  Asia  since  1945  will  perhaps 
find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  Tinker’s  in- 
sights.  * 1 

Choice  3:165  Ap  ’66  180w 


“[The  author]  is  unusual  in  realising  and 
confessing  that  every  one  of  us  has  a  ‘mind 
enslaved  by  its  own  environment.’  He  holds  up 
a  mirror  to  historic  trends,  and  sifts  the 
reality  from  the  appearance.  If  the  colour 
of  the  mirror  is  that  of  his  own  liberalism, 
that  is  no  bad  thing.  .  .  .  Here  is  plain  .Eng¬ 
lish — no  cant,  no  hypocrisy,  no  latter-day 
preaching  of  economists’  jargon,  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  libraiy  of  those  of  us  who  have 
some  interest  in  the  human  affairs  cf  Asia 
and  who  still  have  open  minds.” 

Economist  217:400  O  23  ’65  410w 


“Hugh  Tinker  has  for  some  years  been  a 
close  observer  of  the  Asian  scene.  Formerly 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  he  has 
been  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies  of  London  University  for  almost  two 
decades.  .  .  .  He  presents  broad  ranging 

and  perceptive  views  on  the  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  transformations  of  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  postwar  era.  His  primary  concern 
is  understanding  the  nature  and  implications 
of  the  tensions  and  strains  created  by  the 
play  of  old  and  new  social  and  political  forces 
in  the  emerging  societies.  .  .  .  For  larger 
libraries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:265  Ja  15  '66  140w 


TINKER,  HUGH.  South  Asia;  a  short  history. 

287p  il  maps  $7;  pa  $2.50  Praeger 

954  Asia,  Southern  66-17368 

This  book  discusses  “the  impact  of  history, 
customs,  tradition,  and  religion  on  contempo¬ 
rary  life  in  the  South  Asian  triangle  of  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Nepal.  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tinker  explores  the  major  political,  social, 
religious,  and  economic  movements  that  have 
shaped  South  Asia  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bud¬ 
dha  to  the  current  years  of  independence  and 
crisis.  He  examines  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
people  as  well  as  the  cultural  and  intellectual 
consequences  of  the  spread  of  the  major  re¬ 
ligions,  the  varying  patterns  of  government  as 
well  as  the  impact  of  Western  thought  upon 
the  Asian  traditions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  tries  to  compress  2000  years 
of  .  .  .  history  into  260-odd  pages.  .  .  . 

The  names,  places  and  events  fly  by  with 
the  giddy  pace  of  an  early  newsreel:  India 
has  been  invaded  again,  meanwhile  in  Burma. 
.  .  .  The  last  150  years  are  given  half  the 
book  and  this  is  its  best  section,  for  events  are 


allowed  greater  space  and  British  rule  con¬ 
nected  the  countries  more  closely  than  ever. 
The  author  was  in  the  Indian  Army  and  Civil 
Service  and  now  teaches  at  the  University  of 
London.  Not  an  essential  purchase  but  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  informed  layman.”  Collin 
Clark 

Library  J  91:5612  N  15  ’66  130w 
“Here  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly  account  of 
Indian  history  that  can  actually  be  read  with 
enjoyment.  ...  In  attempting  ’to  bring  to¬ 
gether  outward  form  and  inner  motive  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  a  great  civili¬ 
zation’.  [Tinker]  has  to  relegate  mere  chronol¬ 
ogy  to  a  very  subordinate  place.  His  justifica¬ 
tion  is  the  completeness  of  his  success.  .  .  . 
There  are  [however]  passages  which  the  reader 
new  to  Indian  history  will  find  hard  going,  be¬ 
cause  they  assume  a  familiarity  with  persons, 
places  and  events  that  he  does  not  possess.  .  .  . 
The  style  is  light,  workmanlike  and  unostenta¬ 
tious,  and  Professor  Tinker  draws  freely  on  a 
store  of  fascinatingly  esoteric  information.” 

TLS  p917  O  6  ’66  850w 


TINKER,  MILES  A.  Bases  for  effective  read¬ 
ing.  322p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
372.4  Reading  65-25098 

“This  book  is  written  to  bring  to  workers 
in  the  field  the  research  findings  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  systematic  studies  dealing  with 
tlie  reading  process.  It  [seeks]  to  provide 
[them]  with  an  understanding  of  a  series  of 
psychological  factors  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  development  of  proficient  reading.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“While  the  book  is  not  by  any  means  com¬ 
plete  in  scope,  its  contents  cover  the  major 
aspects  of  reading.  The  author  refers  to  both 
the  childhood  and  adult  type  readers.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  valuable  as  a  resource  book  for 
personnel  working  in  an  adult  remedial  read¬ 
ing  program.  Tinker  documents  most  of  his 
statements  with  research  although  no  great 
details  are  given.  A  spot  check  of  references 
reveals  that  original  articles  are  quite  per¬ 
tinent  but  old.  The  bibliography  has  over  300 
items  but  lacks  many  essential  references. 
Another  criticism  is  that  some  topics  such 
as  visual  perception  were  not  given  sufficient 
attention.  .  .  .  The  text  reads  very  easily  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  junior  or  senior  level.” 

Choice  3:155  Ap  ’66  160w 
“A  comprehensive,  lucid — but  because  of 
terminology,  not  always  simple — presentation 
of  the  bases  for  effective  reading.  This  care¬ 
fully  documented  volume  .  .  .  [includes]  data 
on  scientific  typography  as  well  as  materials 
on  illumination  and  visual  functioning.  The 
comprehensive  bibliography  is  noteworthy  and 
the  book  is  highly  recommended  for  anyone 
concerned  with  reading.”  T.  J.  Cole 

Library  J  91:105  Ja  1  ’66  130w 


TINTORI,  LEONETTO.  Giotto:  the  Peruzzi 
chapel  [by]  Leonetto  Tintori  and  Eve  Bor- 
sook;  with  a  pref.  by  Ugo  Procacci  and  phot, 
by  Nadir  Tronci.  106p  $20  Abrams 
759.5  Giotto  di  Bondone.  Florence.  Santa 
Croce  (Church)  Cappella  Peruzzi  65-3961 
“Because  of  deterioration  and  extensive 
over-painting  and  restoration  Giotto’s  frescoes 
had  literally  disappeared  by  the  19th  century. 
Through  slow  and  meticulous  cleaning,  the 
remains  of  these  two  famous  murals  have 
now  been  brought  to  light.  The  text  of  this 
book  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the  first 
concerned  with  a  history  of  the  Chapel;  the 
second  with  a  detailed  record  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  1958-61.  The  three  accompanying  ap¬ 
pendixes  are  ‘The  Documents  and  Other  No¬ 
tices,’  ‘Description  of  the  Chapel  and  its 
Murals,’  and  ‘Notes  on  Earlier  Restorations 
and  Projects  for  the  Chapel.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  references. 


“This  publication  has  provided  an  impressive 
visual  and  textual  record  of  the  newly  re¬ 
stored  (1958-61)  frescoes  of  the  Peruzzi  Chapel 
in  Florence,  which  were  originally  painted  by 
Giotto  in  the  years  after  1320.  .  .  .  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  this  book  will  come  to  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  our  documentation  of  the 
works  of  Giotto.”  David  Gebhard 

Library  J  90:3019  J1  ’65  170w 
“A  large  part  of  Miss  Borsook’s  text  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  selections  from  the  diary  of  the  res¬ 
toration.  and  very  fascinating  reading  it  is. 
Wonderfully  frank— as  frank  as  Tlntori’s  res¬ 
toration  itself — and  unpretentiously  written,  it 
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T1NTORI,  LEONETT O — Continued 
can  be  read  not  only  as  a  documentation  but 
also  as  the  story  of  an  exciting  and  contem¬ 
porary  event,  it  is  typical  of  the  honesty 
of  the  whole  operation  that  changes  of  mind 
and  errors  are  not  at  all  suppressed,  and 
neither  are  the  pains  of  accomplishment  .  .  . 
or  the  joys  of  discovery.  .  .  .  [This]  is  also 
a  work  of  excellent  scholarship,  with  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  known  land  many  previously 
unknown)  archive  and  textual  sources  on  the 
chapel,  its  decoration  and.  history,  so  that  it 
is  a  major  contribution  to  Giotto  studies.” 
John  Shearman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:32  Ap  14  ’66  1560w 


TJADER,  MARGUERITE.  Theodore  Dreiser;  a 
new  dimension.  244p  $5.95  Silvermine  pubs, 
inc,  Comstock  Hill,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

B  or  92  Dreiser,  Theodore  65-20596 

The  author,  ‘‘Dreiser’s  secretary  at  three 
periods  of  the  last  20  years  of-  his  life  .  .  . 
traces  her  friendship  with  Dreiser  from  their 
first  meeting  in  1928  until  [his  death  in  19451.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Marguerite  Tjader  Harris’s  account,  though 
self-contained,  is  best  read  as  a  complement  to 
[W.  A.]  Swanberg’s  [Dreiser.  BRD  1965].  .  .  . 
With  facts  she  is  at  times  untrustworthy.  .  .  . 
With  impressions  she  is  often  inexact.  .  .  .  But 
with  isolated  portraits  of  Dreiser’s  friends,  and 
with  accounts  of  his  parties  and  personal  rela¬ 
tionships,  she  is  good;  concerning  his  last  days 
she  is  authoritative.  More  thoroughly  and 
more  precisely  than  anyone  else,  she  conveys 
the  mood  of  Dreiser’s  last  five  years,  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  work,  his  use  of  sources,  his  attitude 
toward  his  materials.  Supported  by  a  clear 
memory,  detailed  notes,  and  sheafs  of  manu¬ 
script  drafts  of  portions  of  The  Bulwark  [BED 
19461,  she  opens  a  window  on  the  Dreiser  work¬ 
shop  that  is  worth  the  whole  book.”  K.  H. 
Elias 

Am  Lit  38:405  N  ’66  750w 
"Miss  Tjader  writes  with  love  and  respect 
for  Dreiser.  Her  work  is  a  personal  tribute. 
And  while  it  does  not  give  complete  understand¬ 
ing,  it  humanizes  Dreiser  as  no  compilation  of 
data  can.  Miss  Tjader  knew  Dreiser  only  in 
his  later  and  more  public  period,  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  An  American  Tragedy  [BRD  19261. 
As  one  of  his  many  amanuenses,  she  came  under 
his  spell.  She  provides  a  sensitive,  personal 
appraisal  that  certainly  should  be  added  to  the 
college  library  of  Dreiseriana.  Unfortunately,  the 
book  is  carelessly  proofread.” 

Choice  2:774  Ja  ’66  150w 

Christian  Century  82:1069  S  1  ’65  60w 


TOBIAS,  HENRY,  jt.  auth.  The  Borscht  belt. 

See  Adams,  J. 


TOBIN.  JAMES.  National  economic  policy;  es¬ 
says.  211p  il  $5;  pa  $1.75  Yale  univ.  press 
338.973  U.S. — Economic  policy  66-12514 

These  essays  touch  on  such  subjects  as  “eco¬ 
nomic  planning  ...  in  the  United  States,  the 
role  of  government  in  the  economy.  .  .  .  busi¬ 
ness  attitudes  toward  government.  .  .  .  deficit 
spending.  .  .  .  and  labor’s'  search  for  security 
in  the  face  of  technical  change.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  also  discusses  the  undesirability  of  cen¬ 
tral  bank  independence  in  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  monetary  system  and  of  those  who  man¬ 
age  it.  .  .  .  Three  related  themes  pervade  the 
essays.  The  first  is  that  the  policy-maker  .  .  . 
should  not  confuse  ends  and  means.  .  .  .  [The 
second]  is  that  in  today’s  industrial  society  the 
central  government  has  a  social  responsibility 
to  stabilize  the  economy  and  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  rate  of  economic  growth.  .  .  .  [The  third] 
is  that  economic  myths  and  ideology  have  be¬ 
fuddled  the  American  public,  clouded  the  real 
issues,  and  resulted,  in  unnecessarily  acrimo¬ 
nious  debate  over  economic  policy.”  (New  Re¬ 
pub) 


“Most  of  the  essays  were  originally  addressed 
to  a  general  audience,  but  some  are  fairly  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  all  require  the  reader’s  close  atten¬ 
tion.  Expressed  m  lucid  and  uncluttered  lan¬ 
guage.  Although  none  of  the  essays  deal  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  economic  consequences  of 
current  involvement  in  Viet  Nam,  several  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  this  situation.” 

Choice  3:933  D  '66  140w 


“I  made  three  pages  of  notes  concerning  the 
errors  in  [this!  book — and  this  before  I  reached 
[the]  twentieth  page.  .  .  .  This  is  slovenly, 
sophomorie,  slipshod,  slapdash,  publish-or-per- 
ish  academic  trash,  and  James  Tobin  [Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics  at  Yale  University]  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  putting  his  name  to  it. 
It  has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  its  author 
claims  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  for  it,  and 
it  simply  comes  floating_  off  the  nicely  sub¬ 
sidized  presses  of  Ivy  University  as  if  we 
should  pay  court  to  it.”  W.  F.  Riekenbaker 
Nat  R  18:1005  O  4  ’66  420w 
“[These]  highly  articulate  applications  of 
economic  reasoning  to  matters  of  public  policy 
are  designed  to;  enlarge  the  potential  courses 
of  action  open  to  us,  not  narrow  them;  what 
emerges,  from  this  .  economist  at  least,  is  a 
broader  view  of  the  possibilities  for  social  and 
economic  improvement  than  is  typically  held  by 
public  officials  and  men  of  affairs.  .  .  .  [The 
essays]  are  superbly  organized  and  skillfully 
executed.  They  are  not  always  scintillating— 
economics  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  scintillating — 
but  they  a.re  very  sensible.  We  have  in  these 
essays  a  humanely-motivated  but  hard-headed 
call  for  serious  examination  of  our  real  object¬ 
ives  and  an  attempt  at  careful  analysis  of  the 
means  to  achieve  them.”  R.  N.  Cooper 

New  Repub  155:22  S  10  ’66  1650W 


TOBINQ,  MARIO.  The  underground;  tr.  b> 
Raymond  Rosenthal.  419p  $5.95  Doubleday 

64-19278 

This  novel  by  a  participant  in  the  Resistance 
tells  "of  the  conception,  gestation  and  birth 
of  one  segment  of  the  Italian  underground 
during  World  War  II.  [After!  the  Fascist 
regime  collapses  on  July  25,  1943  .  .  .  men 
begin  to,  gather  from  the  different  quarters  of 
the  fishing  town  of  Medusa.  Summonti,  an 
optometrist’s  son  known  as  the  ‘Red  Priest,’ 
calls  for  a  demonstration  to  celebrate  the 
resignation  of  Mussolini.  .  .  .  Mosca,  the  man 
of  action,  joins  with  Duchen,  the  gentle  phil¬ 
osopher,  and  with  Adriatico,  the  muscular  ship¬ 
wright.  .  .  .  Anselmo,  the  capable  physician, 
becomes  involved,  as  does  the  Admiral  Sav- 
erio,  ‘retired’  for  his  boldness  in  denouncing 
the  fascist  government  while  it  was  still  in 
power  and  he  was  still  in  service.  Eventually, 
Don  Iiliberto,  the  priest  of  the  mountainside, 
helps  to  set  up  the  hiding  places  in  the  hills. 
Contact  is  made  with  a  spy  dropped  by  the 
British  and  Rosa  finds  a  new  reason  for  exist¬ 
ence  as  she  goes  through  the  German  lines, 
contacts  the  Americans  and  makes  it  safely 
back  to  Medusa.”  (Best  Sell) 

Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Yanitelli 

Best  Sell  25:420  F  1  ’66  290w 

»  "TitiS  novel,  which  won  the  Strega  Prize 
in,  1962,  must  have  meant  far  more  to  its 
original  Italian  readers  than  it  will  ever  mean 
to,  Americans.  .  .  .  Although  Mr.  Tobino  has 
tried  to  evoke  a  time  ‘when  love  among  the 
people  sprung  up  once  more  and  confidence, 
trust,  nope,  and  human  solidarity  were  re- 
porn,  his  cynicism  is  manifest  on  every  page. 
Most  large  libraries  will  probably  want  this 
work,  since  it  is  not  a  bad  historical  piece  of 
fiction.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  90:5419  D  15  ’65  120w 
“[This]  book  has  something  provincial  about 
It,  something  honest  and  authentic  and  old- 
fashioned.  Quiet  in  tone,  factual  in  approach 
...  it  often  reads  more  like  a  notebook  than 
a  novel,  and  makes  no  effort  to  follow  cur¬ 
rent  modes.  .  .  .  Nor  does  [it]  reflect  contem¬ 
porary  trends  in  narrative  techniques.  .  .  . 
lobmq  betrays  no  doubts  about  the  nature 
of  reality.  .  .  .  He  remains  reassuringly  on  the 
surface  of  things,  and  on  the  surface  of  feelings 
He  is  not  primarily  a  writer  of  fiction, 

.  .  .  Even  The  Underground’  is  more  a  histori- 
cal  narrative  which  records  and  analyzes 
events  with  sensitivity  and  intelligence  than  a 
novel  which  refashions  and  transforms  them, 
•-•.v  Although  Tobino  may  not  be  an  artist 
of  the  international  caliber  of  a  Moravia,  manv 
passages  of  ‘The  Underground'  reveal  ad¬ 
mirable  literary  gifts.”  J.  L  Brown 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  30  ’66  550w 
“[This  book]  is  in  the  documentary  fiction 
tradition  that  struck  us  so  strongly  in  the 
movies.  The  classic  scenes  are  played  out 
here  carefully  and  thoroughly.  .  Real 

people  behave  normally,  almost  too  normally 
compared  to  the  larger-than-life  heroism  and 
characters  we  have  met  in  the  French  Maquis 
and  Italian  underground  films  in  The 

Underground  the  times  are  larger  than  the 
story.  Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  49:50  F  5  ’66  400w 
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TOCH,  HANS.  The  social  psychology  of  so¬ 
cial  movements.  257p  $6.50  Bobbs 
301.15  Social  groups  64-66077 

.This  book  contains  “a  systematic  review  of 
the  motivations  and  experience  of  participants 
m  social  movements.  .  .  .  Ther  -first  section 
encompasses  the  nature  of  effective  ap¬ 
peals.  .  .  .  The  second  .  .  .  follows  the  mem¬ 
ber  s  career  from  conversion  to  disaffec¬ 
tion.  ...  In  the  final  section  Toch  reminds 
the  reader  that  the  member  may  join  a  move¬ 
ment  from  rational  considerations.  He  pleads 
for  understanding  the  member’s  viewpoint, 
deals  with  the  frequent  opposition  between 
movements  and  conventional  -society,  and 
offers  concluding  thoughts  on  how  to  evaluate 
a  movement  as  good  or  bad.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index. 


.  In  Toch's  view,  the  psychological  study  of 
individual  participation  in  social  movements  is 
terribly  neglected.  .  .  .  For  him.  [this!  neg¬ 
lect  .  .  .  justifies  an  antiquarian  and  eclectic 
approach.  .  .  .  Since  my  own  view  is  that  the 
relevance  of  social  movements  to  social  sci¬ 
ence  hardly  needs  stating  .  .  .  the  evaluation 
of  the  book  must  rest  on  its  contribution  to 
the  systematic  study  of  social  movements.  .  .  . 
From  this  perspective,  I  find  the  volume  want¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Throughout,  two  themes  are  central: 
the  psychological  functions  for  individuals  of 
belonging  and  the  transactional  processes  by 
which  movements  exercise  their  appeal. 
LToch’s]  analysis  in  using  these  themes  is 
often  quite  penetrating.  .  .  .  [Tet  his]  psy¬ 
chological  orientation  leads  to  major  limita¬ 
tions  in  his  explanation  of  specific  cases.  .  .  . 
On  the  empirical  side,  it  is  discouraging  that 
he  absolutely  refuses  to  use  quantitative  data 
that  are  already  available  or  to  take  a  critical 
stance  toward  those  which  he  does  use.  ..  .  . 
In  sum,  this  is  a  sometimes  interesting  book 
on  an  important  topic  that  missed  the  chance 
to  be  an  important  contribution.”  M.  N.  Zald 
Am  J  Soc  72:114  J1  ’66  800w 
‘‘The  author  claims  a  distinctive  approach  in 
which  he  communicates  the  human  side  of 
movements,  .  .  .  He  employs  an  informal  writ¬ 
ing  style  and  ‘folksy’  illustrations,  while 
arguing  the  case  for  the  study  of  social  move¬ 
ments  as  a  new  field  in  its  own  right.  In 
most  of  these  aims,  he  is  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  The  book  is  a  paragon  of  clear  and  logical 
argument.  .  .  .  While  the  approach  does  not 
stray  far  from  the  conventional,  the  book  still 
offers  some  provocative  thoughts  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  in  collective  behavior.  Limitations  of 
the  book  are  principally  those  inherent  in  any 
approach  that  is  preoccupied  with  the  move¬ 
ment  as  substitute  or  supplement  to  the  real 
world,  rather  than  as  an  agency  to  bring  about 
change  in  that  world.  .  .  .  As  a  supplementary 
text,  whose  point  of  view  is  complemented  by 
other  reading  matter,  this  volume  can  be 
very  useful  to  sociologists.”  R.  H.  Turner 
Am  Soc  R  31:274  Ap  ’66  950w 


“The  task  of  the  social  psychologists,  as 
viewed  by  Toch,  is  to  isolate  the  psychological 
bond  that  ties  the  appeals  of  groups  and  the 
susceptibilities  of  individuals  to  each  other  in 
the  transaction.  He  pursues  this  task  with 
great  thoroughness,  using  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  presenting  his  points  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner  unencumbered  by  jar¬ 
gon.  .  .  .  But  the  main  sociological  question, 
which  is  the  role  of  movements  in  social 
change,  is  not  touched  upon.  The  only  evalua¬ 
tion  which  Toch  makes  of  movements  is  in 
terms  of  the  benefits  they  bring  to  members 
or  of  the  adverse  impact  they  have  upon  them.” 
Theodore  Abel 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:211  S  '66  470w 


T5DT,  H.  E.  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  synoptic 
tradition;  tr.  [from  the  2d  German  ed]  by 
Dorothea  M.  Barton.  366p  $8.50  Westminster 
press 

232  Jesus  Christ.  Bible.  N.T.  Gospels — 
Criticism,  interpretation,  etc.  65-22392 
This  book  analyses  “the  three  groups  of 
sayings  in  the  synoptic  tradition  concerning  the 
parousia,  the  earthly  activity,  and  the  passion 
and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  author 
-shows  how  the  dispute  over  the  messianic  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  obstructed  the  indepen¬ 
dent  problem  about  the  meaning  of  the  Son  of 
Man  sayings.  He  endeavors  to  establish  for 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  sayings  their  es¬ 
sential  significance  and  their  roots  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tradition,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
Christological  meaning  of  the  designation  ‘Son 
of  Man’  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  authors,  of 


biblical  references  and  of  Son  of  Man  sayings. 
Originally  published  m  German  as  Der  Men- 
schensohn  in  der  .synoptischen  fiber lieferung. 


The  problem  with  which  this  book  deals 
ls  Abe  meaning  of  the  Son  of  Man.  passages, 
not  the_  messianic  consciousness-  of  Jesus.  Todt 
is  convinced  that  Jesus  did  not  apply  the  title 
Son  of  Man’  to  himself,  but  that  the  identifi¬ 
cation  was.  made  quite  early  in  the  post-Easter 
faith  of  the  Church.  The  author  concludes  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Son  of  Man  passages  lies 
m  their  Christolpgy,  their  doctrine  of  Christ. 
•  •  •  The  book  is  a  difficult  one  intended  for 
the  scholar.  It  originated  as  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  (Ger¬ 
many),  and  characteristically  abounds  in  tech¬ 
nical  exegesis,  scholarly  cross  references,  and 
footnotes.  However,  the  book  does  include  sum¬ 
maries  of  sections  and  -subsections,  and  a  brief 
conclusion  helpful  to  the  general  reader  (in¬ 
cluding  the  undergraduate).” 

Choice  3:321  Je  ’66-  160w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  90:5401  D  15  ’65  60w 


POLAND,  JOHN.  The  last  100  days.  622p  pi 
$8.95  Random  house 


atu.os  world  War,  1939-1945— Europe 

66-11996 

The  author  of  Battle;  the  Story  of  the  Bulge 
<BKD  A96,0,)  describes  the  last  three  months 
?,t  World  War  II  in  Europe.  Within  that  period 
Roosevelt,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  died,  as  did 
Nazism  and  Fascism.  .  .  .  The  book  is  based 
on  hundreds  of  interviews  with  people  from 
twenty-one  countries  who  were  directly  in¬ 
volved  with  the  events  described  [as  well  as] 

.  .  .  several  thousand  primary  sources.”  (Au¬ 
thor  s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  provides 
stimulating  reading.  For  the  academician, 
however,  it  is  just  about  useless,  because  it 
fails  to  make  specific  references  to  sources  and 
because  a  good  deal  of  the  reporting  is  fic¬ 
tional.  But  the  most  serious  shortcomings  of 
this  book  are  connected  with  the  distorted 
impressions  it  might  create  concerning  the 
hitherto  unmatched  atrocities  of  the  Nazi 
criminals.  The  raping  and  plundering  hordes 
of  Soviet  soldiers  and  the  Allied  bombing  of 
Dresden  receive  far  more  detailed  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  than  the  Allied  findings  at  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps.”  Eric  Waldman 

America  114:421  Mr  26  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  25:453  Mr  1  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Larrabee 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  13  ’66  llOOw 
Choice  3:558  S  ’66  lOOw 


[This  book]  is  masterly.  One  lays  it  down 
regretfully,  but  sated  with  reading  so  fully 
about  so  many  facets  of  the  vast  drama 
through  which  one  lived.  We  are  convinced 
we  see  what  it  all  meant,  why  it  unfolded 
that  way,  and  why  the  millions  of  players — the 
humble  extras  as  well  as  the  stars — had  to 
fill  their  roles  as  they  did.  Inevitably,  one’s 
estimates  of  personalities  and  episodes  have  to 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  eye-witness  state¬ 
ments  and  direct  quotation.  ,  .  .  The  closest 
student  and  most  knowledgeable  participant 
will  learn  things  he  never  knew  before.  Where 
[Mr.  Toland]  excels  is  in  the  dexterous  fitting 
of  myriads  of  pieces  in  a  none-too-pretty  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle.”  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  3  ’66 
650w 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Grossman 

Harper  232:106  My  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  91:945  F  15  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:2724  My  15  ’66  80w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Mowat 

New  Statesman  72:438  S  23  ’66  1150w 
“Sherman  said  it  first.  War  is  hell.  What 
its  fires  are  like,  how  they  inflame  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  heat  the  ambitions  of  men,  consume 
the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty,  and  rage 
against  earthly  hope  all  comes  through  in 
Toiand’s  writing.  Though  his  sentences  have 
sock,  the  style  seems  quite  artless.  There  is 
no  striving  for  effect,  yet  the  effect  is-  there. 
.  .  .  Toland  draws  heavily  on  statements  from 
principals  and  eye-witnesses,  which  he 
gathered  years  later.  .  .  .  As  all  historians 
know,  it  is  dangerously  tricky  material.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  value  of  the  book  as  history  and  enter¬ 
tainment  remains.”  S.  L.  A,  Marshall 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  F  13  ’66  1450W 
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TOLAND,  JOHN — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Bliven 

New  Yorker  42:124  Ag  27  ’66  HOOw 
Newsweek  67:102  Mr  7  ’66  lOOOw 
“[EventsJ  have  been  handled  with  great  skill: 
the  pace  is  swift  but  seldom  frantic,  the  style 
is  lucid  and  controlled,  and  sharply  controver¬ 
sial  episodes  are  presented  with  unfailing 
good  taste.  .  .  .  fThe  author  utilizes]  what 
perhaps  may  be  called  the  'revolving  stage' 
method  of  historical  writing.  .  .  .  The  sequence 
and  juxtaposition  of  events  in  his  narrative 
yields  new  impressions,  some  of  them  very 
disquieting.  .  .  .  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
revolving  stage  inevitably  breaks  continuity  and 
is  an  obstacle  to  sustained  analysis.  When  I 
laid  down  this  book  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
reminded  of  much  that  I  had  read  and  heard  at 
the  time  of  or  since  these  events,  and  that  the 
massive  jolt  to  (he  memory  stimulated  new 
reflections  and  insights.  But  I  did  not  find 
that  the  author  had  sought  to  probe  very  deeply 
beneath  the  events  that  he  describes.”  Telford 
Taylor 

Sat  R  49:42  Mr  12  '66  950w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxi  summer  ’66  200w 


TOLBERT,  FRANK  X.  A  bowl  of  red.  120p 

$3.50  Doubleday 

641.8  Food— History  66-17416 

This  volume  “relates  the  historical  lore  sur¬ 
rounding  chili  con  carne  as  well  as  listing 
numerous  recipes  for  chili,  tamales,  enchiladas, 
son-of-a-bitch  stew  and  other  Southwestern 
dishes.  All  this  is  [interwoven]  with  accounts 
of  cowboy  customs,  .  .  .  wagon  cook  traditions 
[and]  anecdotes  of  chili  vendors.”  (Library  J) 


“Not  properly  a  cookbook  at  all — although  it 
contains  several  recipes  for  the  making  of 
chili  con  carne,  which  is  the  traditional  Texas 
‘bowl  of  red’ —  .  .  .  [this]  makes  for  fun  read¬ 
ing  if  one  has  an  affinity  for  chili — beef  and 
b6EJis  11 

Best  Sell  26:204  S  1  ’66  40w 


“[The  author]  writes  in  a  relaxed  fashion 
which  will  make  the  book  a  welcome  addition 
to  browsing  collections  as  well  as  cooking 
departments.”  L.  M.  Bradshaw 

Library  J  91:3426  J1  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


New  Yorker  42:231  S  17  ’66  170w 


TOLSTOI,  LEV  NIKOLAEVICH.  See  Tolstoy. 
L. 


TOLSTOY,  LEO.  Ivan  the  fool,  and  other  tales: 
sel.  and  tr.  by  Guy  Daniels:  il  by  Des  As- 
mussen.  151p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

66-10285 

Contents:  A  prisoner  in  the  Caucasus:  Emel¬ 
yan  and  the  empty  drum;  A  grain  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg;  A  story  for  children:  The  tale 
of  Ivan  the  Fool;  The  bear  hunt:  God  sees  the 
truth.  “Age  ten  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Horn  Bk  42:318  Je  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  91:3554  J1  '66  90w 
“Most  of  us  think  of  Leo  Tolstoy  as  the 
creator  of  novels  in  the  great  tradition.  .  .  . 
That  he  was  also  the  author  of  wise,  witty, 
venturesome  tales  in  the  tradition  of  the 
brothers  Grimm,  Aesop  and  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  comes  as  a  surprise — pleasant  and 
enriching.  Guy  Daniels’s  selection  and  trans¬ 
lation  of  seven  Tolstoy  tales  take  us  into  the 
world  of  peasant  Russia,  a  world  as  filled  with 
miracles,  sharp  humor,  wry  adventures  and 
wise  morals  as  any  we  are  likely  to  meet.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  by  Des  Asmussen,  a  gifted 
Dane,  capture  the  true  Russian  flavor.  This  is 
the  kind  of  classic  which  should  be  on  every 
child’s  shelf — handy  for  the  adult  reader  when 
the  younger  generation  does  not  have  it  in 
use.”  H.  E.  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  15  ’66  220w 
“Ivan’s  story  and  the  other  six  selected  for 
this  book  are  zestful  and  wide  ranging.  Re¬ 
grettably.  the  translation  is  often  too  colloquial, 
while  essential  explanatory  notes  and  an  intro¬ 
duction  are  notably  absent.  Still,  Tolstoy's 
thought  emerges  vividly  in  his  insightful  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Russian  peasant,  his  profound  com¬ 
passion  for  the  downtrodden,  and  his  revolution¬ 
ary  social  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  based  on 
the  Biblical  imprecation  'that  ye  resist  not 
evil.’  ”  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  67:640  My  ’66  190w 


TOMKEIEFF,  O.  G.  Life  in  Norman  England. 

178p  il  maps  $3.50  Putnam 
942.02  Great  Britain — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms — Juvenile  literature.  Great  Britain — 
History — Norman  period,  1066-1154 — Juven¬ 
ile  literature.  Great  Britain — History — Plan- 
tagenets,  1154-1399 — Juvenile  literature 
“After  setting  the  Anglo-Saxon  scene,  Mrs 
Tomkeieff  shows  the  extent  to  which  an  alien, 
French-speaking  king  and  aristocracy  affected 
each  aspect  of  English  life,  and  how  far  the 
Normans  were  themselves  anglicised.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 
“Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“For  older  students  and  for  those  interested 
in  going  deeply  into  a  subject.” 

Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  30w 
“Very  detailed,  pleasantly  written  account. 
.  .  .  An  extra  dimension  of  interest  is  added 
by  frequent  reference  to  the  contemporary 
sources  used  and  by  the  lavish  illustrations 
reproduced  from  them.  Occasional  conjecture 
is  identified  as  such,  and  gaps  in  knowledge 
of  the  period  are  noted.  Since  the  main  value 
of  the  book  is  for  reference,  a  current  map  of 
England,  and  a  more  detailed  index  should  be 
included,  especially  for  the  American  market. 
Comparable  in  design  to  the  Quennell  'Everyday 
Life’  series,  but  on  a  more  mature  level.” 
Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  .91:1723  Mr  16  ’66  lOOw 


TOMKINS,  CALVIN.  The  Lewis  and  Clark 
trail;  introd.  by  Stewart  L.  Udall.  117p  il 
maps  $5.95  Harper 

973.4  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  The 
West — Discovery  and  exploration  65-14679 
“In  this  book,  which  is  both  a  .  .  .  re-creation 
of  the  expedition  and  a  present-day  illustrated 
field  guide,  to  the  trail,  the  reader  can  retrace 
the  water  and  land  route  of  Lewis’s  Corps 
of  Discovery  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Maps  are  included  to  pinpoint 
the  campsites  along  the  original  trail  and  such 
landmarks  as  Fort  Mandan,  the  Teton-Sioux 
encounter,  the  portage  of  the  Rockies.  The 
maps  also  list  today’s  recreational  facilities, 
suggesting  places  to  stop  to  camp,  and  the 
key  spots  from  which  to  view  this  spectacular 
country.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“A  good,  condensed  account  of  the  expedition. 
.  .  .  The  mixture  of  contemporary  and  his¬ 
toric  may  be  confusing  to  some  students.  In¬ 
teresting  reading  for  the  historically  minded, 
the  potential  tourist,  and  those  concerned  with 
conservation  of  America’s  beauty.” 

Library  J  90:5116  N  15  ’65  80w  [YA] 
“A  perfectly  written  little  volume  for  the 
young  reader.  Superior  and  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions  are  carefully  placed  so  that  the  reader 
can  easily  match  a  photograph  with  the  text. 
Frequent  quotes  from  the  original  Lewis  and 
Clark  journals  enhance  the  skillful  writing  of 
Mr.  Tomkins.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  perfect  guide 
for  a  family  interested  in  re-creating  the 
famous  expedition,  as  well  as  for  the  armchair 
explorer.”  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:65  N  ’66  90w 


TOMLINSON,  CHARLES.  American  scenes, 
and  other  poems.  62p  $3.50  Oxford 
821  66-70514 

Many  of  these  poems  were  written  during 
a  year  spent  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  Some  of  these 
poems  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


“Mr.  Tomlinson’s  manner  of  righting  ap¬ 
pearances  may  strike  many  readers  as  some¬ 
what  academic  and  dull.  But  his  closely  knit, 
dry  verse,  which  seems  at  times  a  combination 
of  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  is  singularly  ‘  effective  in  treating  the 
Southwest.  He  is  a  master  craftsman,  and 
happily  one  not  lacking  in  humor.  His  collec¬ 
tion  includes  some  delightful  portraits,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  verbal  daguerreotype  of  a  modern 
Indian,  'Chief  Standing  Water,’  which  is  one 
of  the  funniest  poems  I  have  encountered  in 
a  long  time.”  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:90  Ag  ’66  200w 
“The  British  landscapes  which  stir  Tomlin¬ 
son  to  write  his  spare,  compassionate  poems 
are  almost  always  winter  landscapes,  but  the 
American  scenes  .  .  .  are  chilled  with  irony, 
not  atmosphere.  These  are  not  very  cordial 
comments  on  our  culture,  but  they  ring  true." 
Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:3442  J1  ’66  lOOw 
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Mr  Tomlinson’s  mathematic  eye  constantly 
apprizes  the  weight  and  stress  of  what  we 
took  to  be  weightless — falling  light,  space 
around  solids — and  fixes  negotiations  where 
separateness  had  ruled  before.  His  method 
attracts  him  to  edges,  to  intersections  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  immaterial:  a  wave- to p  flaking, 
reflected  tea-cups,  apple-peel.  And  where  does 
it  get  us?  ‘The  aesthetic  ordering  of  visual 
experience’  is  a  tag  often  hitched  to  him,  but 
insofar  as  it  implies  evasion  of  the  real,  it 
misleads.  .  .  .  When  Mr  Tomlinson  writes 

about  a  half-pear  you  feel  you  never  saw  one 
before.”  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  71:894  Je  17  J66  300w 
“Fortunately  the  first  poems  in  the  book  are 
the  ones  with  which  I  find  most  fault  .  .  .  and 
the  book  continues  to  pick  up  speed  as  it  goes 
on.  Rather  than  dwell  too  much  on  those  poems 
which  put  me  off,  X  will  say  that  the  line 
structure  which  is  extraordinarily  tight  and 
terse,  very  often  has  to  support  a  rather  gar¬ 
ish  language  which  seems  top-heavy.  The  lines 
are  tensed,  and  then  relax  with  some  sort  of 
awkward  inversion,  or  weight  of,  perhaps  ex¬ 
act,  but  to  me  too  well-fleshed  rhetoric.  .  .  . 
The  first  poem  which  really  reached  me  was 
Las  Trampas,  U.S.A,  followed  by  Old  Man  at 
Valdez,  Mr.  Brodsky,  and  Chief  Standing 
Water.  The  effect  of  these  poems  was  so  im¬ 
mediate  that  I  reread  the  earlier  poems  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Clearly  the  Southwestern 
United  States  was  a  tonic  for  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

.  .  .  X  get  the  feeling  that  Tomlinson  really 
cares  about  what  he  is  doing,  and  when  he 
moves  on  to  Mexico  that  same  fePling  is  con¬ 
tinued  and  heightened.  .  .  .  One  of  Tomlinson’s 
strengths  lies  in  the  complete  poem,  from 
which  one  is  wise  not  to  cut  integral  bits.” 
Theodore  Enslin 

Poetry  109:112  N  ’66  700w 

TLS  p496  Je  2  '66  700w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxl  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


TOMLINSON,  T.  8.  A  study  of  Elizabethan 

and  Jacobean  tragedy.  293p  $6  Cambridge 
822  English  drama — History  and  criticism 

[64-70991 

“I  have  attempted  to  combine  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  general  issues  which  affect  English 
tragedy  with  particular  comment  on  the  plays. 
...  I  felt  it  was  of  first  importance  to  deal 
with  plays  as  wholes,  or  at  least  with  signifi¬ 
cant  sections  of  plays,  rather  than  illustrat¬ 
ing  ‘themes’  and  problems  from  isolated  scenes 
and  passages.  .  .  .  The  first  two  chapters  raise 
questions  about  the  special  contribution  drama 
has  to  make  to  English  literature.  .  .  These 
are  followed  by  detailed  studies  of  key  plays 
of  the  period.  .  .  .  The  book  concludes  with  a 
comment  on  elements  in  seventeenth-century 
society  which,  for  various  reasons,  helped  de¬ 
feat  the  drama.  ...  I  have  not  considered 
textual  problems  except  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  are  directly  relevant  to  the  over¬ 
riding  concern  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  of 
value  in  Elizabethan  drama  to  us  now.”  (Pref) 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  based  on  the  author’s 
articles  in  Essays  in  Criticism,  The  Journal 
of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  and  The 
Melbourne  Critical  Review.  Index. 


“[This  book’s]  dogmatic  assertions  can  be 
startling.  .  .  .  [The  author]  habitually  seems 
to  imply  that  lines  of  ‘true’  dramatic  poetry 
have  an  internally  determined  movement  from 
which  no  actor  (or  reader)  could  legitimately 
depart.  .  .  .  His  inattention  to  aspects  evident 
in  the  theater,  even  in  the  theater  of  one’s  im¬ 
agination,  occasionally  leads  him  into  vulner¬ 
able  interpretations  and  evaluations.  .  .  .  The 
best  chapters  in  the  book  are  the  two  on 
‘Tourneur’  (i.e..  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy), 
closely  followed  by  those  on  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  and  The  Changeling.  .  .  .  Why,  now¬ 
adays,  would  a  critical  study  published  by  a 
major  university  press  cite  the  old  Mermaid 
editions  for  most  authors,  the  World’s  Class¬ 
ics  for  Marlowe  [and]  Hazelton  Spencer  for 
Kyd?  ...  In  a  study  so  assertively  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  the  verse,  with  subtleties 
of  texture  and  rhythm,  it  is  puzzling  to  find 
such  casualness.”  R.  W.  Dent 

Mod  Philol  63:252  F  '66  3300w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

New  Statesman  68:402  S  18  ’64  300w 


“[An]  abstract,  generalized  approach  colours 
Mr.  Tomlinson’s  particular  judgments.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  of  value  and  real 
perception  in  [this]  book.  His  treatment  of 
Middleton  is  fresh  and  persuasive  .  .  .  [and 
he]  is  helpful  on  the  decline  of  Jacobean 
drama,  on  the  development  of  a  view  of  life 
too  self-conscious,  too  sophisticated  to  sustain 


the  vulgarity  and  commitment  to  life  which 
we  find  in  great  tragedy.  ...  In  short,  within 
its  somewhat  irritating  limits,  this  book  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  work  of  Miss  Bradbrook, 
of  L.  C.  Knights,  of  Miss  Ellis-Fermor.” 

TLS  p956  O  22  ’64  750w 


TOMPKINS,  PETER.  Italy  betrayed.  352p  pi 
maps  $6.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

940.53  World  War,  1939-1945— Italy  66-21823 
This  “is  the  story  of  the  Allied  failure  to 
take  advantage  of  Mussolini’s  sudden  fall  in 
194o.  .  .  .  [It  includes]  details  of  the  con¬ 
spiracies  that  led  to  the  Italian  dictator’s 
collapse  and  to  the  .  .  .  decisions  .  .  .  that 
led  the  Allies  to  a  long  and  costly  war  in 
Italy  ...  From  secret  diaries,  hitherto  un¬ 
revealed  documents  and  archives  and  his  own 
personal  involvement  in  the  secret  negotiations 
between  the  defeated  Italians  and  the  .  .  . 
Aides,  Peter  Tompkins  has  written  [this  ac¬ 
count].  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Sharpe 

Best  Sell  26:365  Ja  1  ’67  650w 
“[This  book]  is  the  best  account  in  English 
of  the.  end  of  the  fascist  era  and  the  painful 
beginnings  of  a  democratic  Italy.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  balanced  or  complete  account.  Mr. 
Tompkins,  an  American  who  had  known  and 
loved  Italy  for  many  years  as  a  journalist  and 
later  as  an  agent  in  occupied  territory,  was  too 
close  to  the  events  to  be  sufficiently  dispas¬ 
sionate,.’  Maurio  Calamandrei 

Book  Week  p8  N  20  ’66  800w 
“[The  author]  strains  to  convict  the  Italian 
leaders — particularly  Badoglio — as  neo-fascists 
unworthy  of  the  trust  accorded  them  by  Allied 
leaders.  But  since  this  point  is  already  an  ac¬ 
cented  and  well-established  facet  of  recent 
Italian  history  the  results  are  not  surprising 
and,  .  to  me  at  least,  disappointing.  F.  W. 
Deakin  s  scholarly  account  of  the  Hitler- 
MussoUni  friendship  (The  Brutal  Friendship 
[BED  19631)  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Italian 
surrender  and  is  preferable  as  a  basic  study. 
.  .  .  This  work  is  recommended  only  for  the 
largest  libraries.”  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:5612  N  15  ’66  170w 
“[This  study]  is  highly  opinionated  and  in 
many  places  open  to  challenge.  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless]  Mr.  Tompkins  has,  in  essence,  written 
a  lively,,  provocative,  interesting  book.  Ob¬ 
jective  history,  .however,  is  not  his  forte.  His 
judgments  are  inclined  to  be  rash,  his  censures 
prejudiced.  .  .  .  The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
perhaps  the  last  section,  dealing  with  the 
Italian  partisans.”  Robert  Neville 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N  6  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Fillmore  Calhoun 
Sat  R  49:29  D  31  ’66  550w 


TONGUE,  RUTH  L.,  It.  ed.  Folktales  of  Eng¬ 
land.  See  Briggs,  K.  M. 


TOPOR,  ROLAND.  The  tenant;  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Francis  K.  Price.  189p  $3.95 

Doubleday 


66-11181 

"The  setting  is  Paris,  in  the  days  after  the 
Second  World  War.  ...  A  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Trelkovsky  rents  a  two-room  apart¬ 
ment  formerly  occupied  by  a  young  woman  who 
threw  herself  out  of  the  window  The  necessary 
transactions  completed,  he  goes  to  see  the 
dying  victim  at  the  hospital  where  he  meets 
a  girl  friend  of  hers.  From  this  moment  on, 
Trelkovsky’ s  life  undergoes  a  gradual  but  sin¬ 
ister  transformation.”  (Library  J)  Originally 
published  as  Le  Locataire  ChimSrique. 


"This  story  will  lift  you  out  of  your  seat 
with  its  grotesqueries.  .  .  .  Whatever  echoes 
there  are  of  Kafka.  Poe.  and  Hitchcock,  M 
Topor  is  a  writer  of  the  new  breed  of  down- 
to-earthness  which  accepts  a  vulgarity  for  what 
it  is  worth  and  describes  it  without  emotion. 
For  that  reason  the  book  is  not  recommended 
to  any  average  reader  who  may  be  easily 
shocked  by  vulgarity.  The  discriminating  reader 
will  realize  that  the  vulgarity  is  necessary  in 
the  context  of  the  story  which  may  center 
about  the  absorption  into  the  mire  of  a  more 
than  sensitive  soul.”  Arthur  MacGillivray 
Best  Sell  25:447  Mr  1  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Wm.  Vander  Linden 

Library  J  91:1249  Mr  1  ’66  180w 
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TOPOR,  RONALD — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Mr  20  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  Grand  Guignol  piece,  a  story  of 
possession  which,  after  a  hesitant  beginning,-, 
grips.  .  .  .  The  object  of  M.  Topor’s  exercise 
is  to  communicate  a  frisson.  The  best  and 
well-tried,  method  of  achieving  this  is  to  keep 
the  reader  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to  pose — ■ 
and  as  it  were  hold  in  suspension — a  grisly 
either-or:  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as  the 
author  relates  them?  Or  is  the  character 
standing  at  the  centre  of  them  on  the  far  side 
of  the  frontier  between  sanity  and  insanity? 
In  The  Tenant  we  are  expertly  kept  guessing.” 
TLS  p381  My  6  ’66  250w 


TORDAY,  URSULA.  See  Blackstock,  C. 


TORDOFF,  WILLIAM.  Ashanti  under  the 
Prempehs,  1888-1935.  443p  il  maps  $6.75  Ox¬ 
ford 

966.7  Ghana — History  66-594 

“The  Ashanti  Confederacy,  representing  a 
major  test  of  the  continuity  between  pre¬ 
colonial  and  modern  African  state-building  is 
here  examined  in  the  crucial  stages  of  its  ad¬ 
justment  to  colonial  rule.  Ashanti  forms  part 
of  present  das’-  Ghana.  .  .  .  [The  author]  covers 
not  only  political  developments— his  major 
theme — but  also  underlying  factors  of  economic, 
social,  and  even  religious  change.”  (Choice) 
There  are  two  appendices  on  attitudes  towards 
the  Restoration  question.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  is  an  example  of  meticulous,  ex¬ 
acting  scholarship,  yet  well  organized  and 
written  in  a  pleasing  style.  It  is  a  worthy  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  series  that  possesses  an  established 
reputation  for  excellence.”  A.  N.  Cook 
Am  Hist  R  72:253  O  ’66  350w 
“Tordoff  makes  good  use  of  both  an  extensive 
existing  literature  and  unique  research  in 
primary  sources.  .  .  .  His  judgments  of  the 
mixed  motivations  and  achievements  of  the 
key  actors — Ashanti  chiefs,  British  officials,  and 
educated  Ashanti  commoners — are  presented  in 
a  careful  and  convincing  manner.  The  non- 
specialist,  however,  will  have  difficulty  with  this 
book.  It  is  too  detailed  and  studded  with  foot¬ 
notes.  Its  organization  offers  little  guide  to 
the  major  issues  while  the  literary  style  does 
little  to  bring  events,  personalities,  and  set¬ 
tings  to  full  life.  Despite  the  ultimate  emer¬ 
gence  of  sophisticated  analysis,  even  the  spe¬ 
cialist  may  feel  that  too  much  of  Tordoff’ s 
presentation  maintains  the  limited  perspective 
of  the  colonial  administrative  records  which 
constitute  his  main  documentary  base.” 
Choice  3:561  S  ’66  ISOw 
“This  book  [is]  in  great  part  based  on  as 
yet  unpublished  manuscript  sources.  .  .  .  But 
[it]  is  no  easy  reading.  While  Dr.  Tordoff’s 
study  is  likely — and  rightly — to  gain  acceptance 
as  the  one  to  end  ali  books  on  the  reigns  of 
Prempehs  I  and  II,  it  is  also  one  that  demands 
both  prior  knowledge  of  West  African  history 
and  a  power  of  concentration.  However,  the 
serious  student  will  find  here  a  wealth  of  new. 
fascinating  and  rewarding  material.” 

TLS  p304  Ap  7  ’66  700w 


TORNGUIST,  DAVID.  Look  East,  look  West: 
the  socialist  adventure  in  Yugoslavia.  310p 
il  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

914.97  Yugoslavia — Social  conditions.  Com¬ 
munism — Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia — Descrip¬ 
tion  and  travel  66-15373 

The  author  “went  to  Yugoslavia  in  1961 
paying  his  own  way.  .  .  .  He  learned  enough 
Serbo-Croat  to  support  himself  as  a  transla¬ 
tor,  worked  for  various  publishing  enterprises, 
and  for  the  next  two  years  lived  off  the  land 
under  conditions  approximating  those  of  a 
native.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tornquist’s  focal  concern  is 
with  the  evolution  of  Yugoslav  socialism  from 
the  conventional  model  of  rigidly  centralized 
planning  to  a  system  in  which  the  workers 
of  every  enterprise,  through  their  elected 
councils,  set  productive  norms  in  accordance 
with  reasonably  broad  outlines,  manage  their 
own  output  and  personnel,  and  decide  on  dis¬ 
tribution  or  reinvestment  of  profits.  Beyond 
transforming  the  economy,  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  break  with  tradition  are 
bound  to  affect  every  facet  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  life,  and  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 


Tomquist’s  on-the-spot  research  was  to  see 
for  himself  how  the  theory  worked  out  in 
practice.”  (Book  Week)  Index. 


“Tomquist  conveys  the  flavor  of  everyday 
life  in  Belgrade  .  •  .  with  wry  humor  and 
refreshing,  open-minded  enthusiasm.  He  offers 
lucid,  sometimes  startling  vistas  of  worker 
management  in  action  as  seen  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  an  actual  participant.  .  .  .  Tom¬ 
quist  is  far  from  being  uncritical.  .  .  .  [Yet 
if  he]  gives  enough  proof  of  independent  judg¬ 
ment  to  blunt  the  inevitable  charge  of  nai'vetd, 
his  credentials  for  making  broader  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  not  unimpeachable.  .  .  .  He  seems, 
moreover,  peculiarly  insensitive  or  indifferent 
to  the  larger  underlying  tensions  engendered 
by  history  and  politics  .  .  .  [and]  wholly  un¬ 
aware  of  the  country’s- cultural  life.  .  .  .  But 
despite  such  flaws  and  omissions,  the  book 
constitutes  a  valuable  record  of  first-hand 
impressions  [and]  a  very  readable  introduc¬ 
tion.”  Ernst  Pawel 

Book  Week  p2  Ag  7  ’66  1650w 

“Tornquist  was  able  to  converse  with  people 
of  many  persuasions,  but  because  of  his  occu¬ 
pation,  his  contacts  were  predominantly  with 
the  so-called  ‘new  class.’  Though  he  attempts 
to  be  objective,  he  gives  a  somewhat  biased 
picture  of  Yugoslav  society.  Most  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  (and  many  of  his  views)  are  evidently 
supplied  by  the  Yugoslav  Information  Center. 
This  accounts  for  a  rosy  description  of  the 
situation  and  results  in  a  relatively  mild  crit¬ 
icism  of  Communist'society.  The  style  has  some 
good  qualities  but  the  book  is  not  documented 
(no  bibliography,  no  footnotes),  and  has  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  a  temporary  value.” 

Choice  3:855  N  ’66  140w 

“Tornquist  mixed  with  Yugoslavs  in  all 
walks  of  life,  engaged  in  endless  discussions, 
and  traveled  about  with  a  minimum  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  has  thus  much  to  say,  frequently 
praiseworthy,  about  the  people,  their  manner 
of  living,  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  government,  society,  and  economy,  and 
particularly  about  the  expectations  the  coun¬ 
try  has  set  for  itself.  From  his  account  there 
emerges  a  picture  of  a  Communist  nation 
considerably  at  variance  with  popular  images 
and  caricatures  of  ‘socialist  dictatorships.’ 
A  welcome  addition  to  the  scanty  literature 
on  a  country  not  well  known  to  most  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2855  Je  1  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:5272  O  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

“[Mr.  Tornquist]  got  a  profound  insight  into 
the  social  psychology  of  the  Yugoslav  people, 
as  only  very  few  other  writers  have  had.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  [he]  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Yugoslavia  in  its  eastern  region,  in¬ 
habited  mostly  by  Serbs.  He  did  not  stay  long 
enough  in  Slovenia  for  example,  where  the 
pattern  of  life  is  quite  different  from  that 
in  Serbia.  .  .  .  TThis]  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  books  on  Yugoslavia  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  recently.  One  of  its  main  shortcomings, 
however,  is  that  it  does  not  pay  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  complex  issue  of  the  interrelations 
of  nationalities  in  Yugoslavia.  There  are  a  few 
minor  inaccuracies.” 

TLS  p996  N  3  '66  500w 


TORREY,  GORDON  H.  Syrian  politics  and  the 
military,  1945-1958.  438p  $7  Ohio  state  univ. 

press 

956.91  Syria — History  64-63089 

“In  addition  to  a  .  .  .  picture  of  Syria's 
place  m  the  history  of  the  Middle  East,  its 
people  and  culture,  and  the  geographical  forces 
to  which  it  is  subject,  Mr.  Torrey  offers  [an] 
.  ..  .  analysis  of  the  complex  political  and 
military  maneuvers  for  power  .  .  .  between  the 
establishment  of  independence  .  .  .  and  union 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic”  (Publisher’s 
note)  A  short  epilogue  relates  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  Syrian  architects  of  the  union 
until  its  dissolution  .in  1961.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Appendixes  include  Syrian  cabinets  and  polit¬ 
ical  parties:  Estimates  of  population  by  re¬ 
ligious  communities,  and  percentage  of  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  land  holdings.  Bibliography. 


Torrey  has  utilized  the  proceedings  of  Par¬ 
liament  personal  observation,  and  the  local 
press.  Some  of  his  statements  can  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  closer  probing  of  the  sources.  . 

In  general  this  is  an  unusually  well-informed 
book  that  illuminates  many  hitherto  dark 
areas.  Outright  errors  are  rare.  The  main  de¬ 
velopments  are  treated  with  admirable  atten- 
tion  to  meaningful  detail  and  to  proper  docu¬ 
mentation.  Tiie  description  of  Syrian  political 
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conditions  and  practice,  drawing  heavily  on 
the  author’s  personal  observation,  otters  much 
that  is  new  and  significant.”  C.  E.  Dawn 
Am  Hist  R  70:879  Ap  '65  410w 
‘‘This  is  a  serious  effort  to  penetrate  the 
intricate  pattern  of  Arab  politics.  .  .  .  Impor¬ 
tant  shortcomings,  however,  detract  from  its 
value.  .  .  .  The  author  endeavors  to  reduce 
Syrian  politics  to  the  traditional  denominator 
of  Right,  Center,  and  Left  and  to  present  the 
entire  period  under  discussion  as  a  awing  from 
Right  to  Left,  culminating  in  the  union  with 
Egypt.  His  efforts  complicate  the  already  en¬ 
tangled  situation  and  lead  to  confusion  if  not 
outright  contradiction.  .  .  .  [Despite]  the  in¬ 
adequate  treatment  of  the  formation  of  the 
U.A.R.  .  ,  .  and  numerous  factual  errors,  the 
study,  with  its  wealth  of  documented  material, 
will  remain  a  valuable  handbook  for  students 
of  Arab  politics.”  O.  M.  Smolansky 
Poi  Sci  Q  81:162  Mr  '66  600w 


TOSCANO,  MARIO.  The  history  of  treaties  and 
international  politics;  pt.  1,  An  introduction 
to  the  history  of  treaties  and  international 
politics:  the  documentary  and  memoir  sources. 
685p  $13.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
327  Treaties.  World  politics  (66-15525) 
“A  previous  edition  of  this  work,  in  Italian, 
was  designed  as  a  textbook  for  the  author’s 
course  in  the  Dept,  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Rome.  [This  revision]  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  a  .  .  .  research  team  and 
‘represents  the  position  of  the  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Treaties  and  International  Politics 
at  the  University.’  Considering  the  study  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  history  and  treaties  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  international  relations,  the  au¬ 
thors  .  .  .  first  consider  all  types  of  study 
sources — documents,  archives,  and  memoirs  in 
Part  I,  then  discuss  in  Part  II  the  publications 
of  such  sources,  both  in  collections  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  present,  covering  in  greatest 
detail  (for  25  countries)  the  World  War  II 
memoir  sources.”  (Library  J)  In  the  translation 
prepared  for  this  American  edition,  a  number 
of  corrections  and  revisions  have  been  made  in 
the  text.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“With  this  book  Toscano  does  great  service 
to  the  study  of  diplomatic  history.  The  title  is 
deceptive  because  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
is  a  guide  to  the  important  sources  for  the 
study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  two 
World  Wars.  .  .  .  [Toscano’s]  work  is  unique 
for  its  breadth;  he  includes  the  major  Euro¬ 
pean  sources  and  Chinese.  Japanese,  east  Euro¬ 
pean.  Scandinavian,  and  American  as  well.  His 
comments  are  penetrating  and  helpful  to  the 
student  in  search  of  the  best  sources.  This 
work  will  be  the  standard  guide  for  the  study 
of  source  materials  dealing  with  the  origins  of 
the  World  Wars  as  well  as  an  indispensable 
tool  in  all  advanced  courses  in  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory.  Essential  for  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:700  O  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:1233  Mr  1  ’66  190w 


TOULMIN,  STEPHEN.  The  discovery  of  time 
[by]  Stephen  Toulmin  [and]  June  Goodfield. 
(Nuffield  foundation.  Unit  for  the  hist,  of 
ideas.  Ancestry  of  science)  2S0p  $6.95  Harper 
901  Time.  Universe  64-25123 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Chester  Johnson 

Nation  202:561  My  9  ’66  1900w 


Reviewed  by  Gavin  de  Beer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:8  Je  23  ’66  2200w 
TLS  pllOO  N  24  ’66  430w 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,  HENRI  DE1.  The  art 

of  cuisine  [by]  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
[and]  Maurice  Joyant;  introd.  by  M.  G.  Dortu 
and  Ph.  Huisman;  tr.  by  Margery  Weiner: 
culinary  notes  and  annotation  by  Barbara 
Kafka.  164p  il  col  il  $15  Holt 

641.5  Cookery,  French  66-15061 

“In  the  last  years  of  his  own  life,  Joyant 
collected  the  recipes  invented  in  Lautrec’s 
company,  and  combined  them  with  the  recipes 
that  he  and  Lautrec  had  garnered  throughout 
their  years  of  companionship.  He  embellished 
the  text  with  Lautrec  drawings  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  book  was  published  in  a  limited 
edition.  .  .  .  [This  new  edition]  contains  Lau¬ 


trec  drawings  and  menu  decorations  as  he 
designed  them  to  embellish  his  own  dinners. 
•  •  .  For  the  other  menus,  we  have  taken 
Lautrec  drawings  and  used  them.  .  .  .  [The 
recipes  are]  presented  here  in  their  original 
versions.”  (Introd)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 
l(  Atlantic  218:146  O  ’66  80w 
It  may  be  a  bit  distracting  to  have  some 
of  tiie  sketches  overprinted  on  the  text  [of 
this  cookbook] — a  green  ink  in  some  cases 
makes  reading  difficult;  but  the  overall  effect 
is  worth  taking  some  pains.  .  .  .  This  will 
make  an  exceptionally  attractive  gift  book.” 
Best  Sell  26:204  S  1  '66  190w 
“Newly  translated  into  English,  [this  book] 
comes  unfortunately  chaperoned  by  a  twitter- 
mgly  foolish  introduction.  .  .  .  Lautrec  and 
Joyant’s  recipes  appear  as  they  did  originally, 
with  afterthoughts  by  Barbara  Kafka  for  the 
contemporary  cook.  These  annotations  are, 
however,  incomplete,  and  if  one  were  to  use 
the  book,  judicious  juggling  between  the  body 
of  the  text  and  each  accompanying  postscript 
would  be  required.  .  .  .  Cooking  advice  is 
careless.  .  .  .  Quiche  Lorraine  has  no  cheese. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  table  of  contents.  ...  No 
dish  can  be  looked  up  by  its  name,  and  the 
categories  are  not  always  standard.  .  .  .  Vis¬ 
ually,  the  book,  printed  in  Switzerland,  is 
stunning.  But  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  function 
to  embellishment  that  is  distracting.  Some 
pages  of  text,  because  the  lavish  decorations 
trailing  over  them  are  reproduced  in  dark 
grays  and  greens,  are  unreadable.  .  .  .  There 
are,  however,  full  pages  in  color  that  are 
beautiful.  .  .  .  The  volume  sports  a  washable 
utilitarian  cover,  a  gratuitous  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher,  because  who  would  cook 
from  it?”  Nora  Magid 

Book  Week  pl8  S  18  '66  800w 


“This  first  English  translation  of  his  Cuisine 
has  not  lost  in  translation  and  the  make-up  of 
the  book  is  a  joy  and  a  tribute  to  him.  There 
is  a  reward  to  the  reader — or  the  cook — on 
every  page  which  carries  a  drawing  as  well  as 
a  recipe.  What  recipes!  They  are  not  suggested 
for  the  novice  cook  but  a  dedicated  cook  will 
find  suggestion,  inspiration  and  great  de¬ 
light.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:4951  O  15  '66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Helen  Yglesias 

Nation  203:678  D  19  ’66  600w 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  IVIONFA,  HENRI 
MARIE  RAYMOND  DE.  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
See  Adhdmar,  j. 


TOUMANIAN,  H.  Once  there  was  and  was 
not.  See  Tashjian,  V.  A. 


TOURNOUX,  JEAN-RAYMOND.  Sons  of 
France,  P <5 tain  and  De  Gaulle:  tr.  by  Oliver 
Cobum  [Eng  title:  Detain,  and  De  Gaulle], 
245p  il  $5.95  Viking 

944.08  Petain,  Henri  Philippe  Bdnoni  Omer. 

Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie  de. 

France — Politics  and  government  66-15876 
“Life  long  friends  until  the  Second  World 
War,  P  6  tain  and  de  Gaulle  became  life-and- 
death  enemies  after  It  began.  .  .  .  The  author 
presents  .  .  .  [portraits]  of  his  complex 

protagonists  and  the  improbable  turns  of  fate 
that  first  drew  them  close  together  and  then 
separated  them  irreparably.  Their  intertwined 
biographies  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  political 
and  military  developments  in  Europe.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
published  in  France  as  P 6 tain  et  DeGaulle, 
1964. 


“This  book  has  a  strong  ‘behind  the  scenes! 
appeal — there  is  an  undeniable  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
covering  how  pompous  and  bigoted  the  fam¬ 
ous  can  be,  and  how  often  naked  pride  gov¬ 
erns  their  actions.  .  .  .  M.  Toumoux’s  dual 
portrait,  which  is  based  largely  on  private 
sources  and  oral  testimony,  is  unforgettable 
and  apparently  authentic.”  David  Caute 
Book  Week  p5  Ag  7  ‘66  700w 
Choice  3:844  N  ‘66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:3710  Ag  ’66  170w 
“More  an  analytical,  political  history  of 
modern  France  than  a  biographical  work,  and 
as  such  will  be  useful  to  the  more  serious 
history  student.” 

Library  J  91:4376  S  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:19  N  17  ’66  800w 
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TOURNOUX,  JEAN-RAYMON D — C ontinued 
“[This  collection  of]  anecdotes,  and  many 
more  citations  of  Pdtain  and  de  Gaulle,  col¬ 
lected,  Tournoux  claims,  over  a  thirty-year 
period,  are  entertaining  to  read  and,  whether 
genuine  or  apocryphal,  or  a  little  of  each, 
do  give  a  true  picture  of  those  two  sons  of 
France.  And  by  so  doing  they  provide  a  valu¬ 
able  portrait  of  a  certain  France,  not  all  of 
France  by  any  means,  but  a  France  of  illu¬ 
sions  that  live  on,  which  explains  the  con¬ 
tinuing  domination  of  France  by  the  greatest 
illusionist  of  our  times,  Charles  de  Gaulle.” 
David  Schoenbrun 

Sat  R  49:31  Ag  6  ’66  800w 


TOUSSAINT,  AUGUSTE.  History  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean;  tr.  by  June  Guicharnaud.  292p 
maps  $6  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
909  Indian  Ocean  65-20964 

In  this  book  ‘‘the  emphasis  is  on  the  emer¬ 
gence  and  significance  of  Asian  and  European 
contact  which  later  became  a  conflict  between 
East  and  West.  In  the  modern  period  the  nar¬ 
rative  .  .  .  [includesj  brief  descriptions  of  the 
chief  theories  presented  as  explanations  for 
the  growing  European  domination  of  the  re¬ 
gion.”  (Publisher's  note)  Since  1960,  when 
the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in 
French,  ‘history  has  moved  fast  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  area.  I  have  expanded  the  chro¬ 
nology  at  the  end  to  include  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  happenings  during  these  last  five  years, 
but  .  .  .  saw  no  reason  for  making  any  sub¬ 
stantial  alterations  to  my  original  text  for 
this  English  version.”  (Author’s  pref)  Appen¬ 
dix:  The  Southern  Sea.  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  Originally  published  as  Histoire 
de  1’  Ocean  Indien. 


“The  subject  is  vast,  and  the  treatment  nec¬ 
essarily  slight,  but  the  author  performs  an  in¬ 
valuable  service  both  to  the  historian  and  the 
geographer  by  looking  at  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  a  unified  whole.  .  .  .  Unquestionably  an  im¬ 
portant  book,  it  will  serve  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  student  of  any  part  of  the  surveyed  area 
and  stimulate  further  scholarly  studies  in  the 
future.  Strongly  recommended  for  all  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:835  N  ’66  160w 

“Well  written,  [this]  book  is  too  packed 
with  unfamiliar  facts  to  be  easy  reading,  and 
more  maps  would  have  been  helpful,  but  it  is 
a  standard  work  for  every  library,  with  a  good 
bibliography  in  Western  languages.”  Paul 
Bixler 

Library  J  91:3422  J1  '66  230w 
“[This]  is  less  a  history  of  the  ocean  than  a 
history  of  European  activities  there.  .  .  .  [The 
chapters  on  these  activities]  are  competently 
done,  if  at  times  a  trifle  sententious,  and  they 
contain  some  arresting  mnemonic  phrases  that 
have  survived  translation.  Toussaint  has  a  sound 
understanding  of  economic  realities  and  the 
economics  of  long-haul  transport,  and  he  de¬ 
scribes  them  neatly.  His  book  is  disappoint¬ 
ing,  however,  on  strictly  nautical  matters.  .  .  . 
The  reader  is  left  wondering  whether  Tous¬ 
saint  has  ever  seen  a  lateen-rigged  craft, 
much  less  handled  one.  Mention  should  be 
made  ...  of  the  translation,  by  June  Guiohar- 
naud,  which  is  smooth  and  workmanlike,  if 
at  times  a  little  pedestrian.”  J.  H.  Parry 

Science  153:287  J1  15  ’66  500w 


TOYNBEE,  ARNOLD  J.  Change  and  habit;  the 
challenge  of  our  time.  240p  $5.50  Oxford 
901.9  Civilization — Philosophy.  Science  and 
civilization  66-25824 


“Can  human  beings  avoid  self-destruction  by 
changing  the  habits  they  have  formed  over  the 
last  five  thousand  (and  in  some  cases  a  million) 
years,  habits  that  have  become  deadly  in  the 
new  conditions  created  by  technology?  In  this 
book  Dr.  Toynbee,  seeks  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  going  much 
further  back  in  time  than  the  ‘last  five  minutes 
of  history,’  covered  in  his  Study  of  History 
[BRD  1934,  1940.  1954,  1960  and  1961]  to  trace 
the  formulation  of  our  deeply  ingrained  habits  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  In¬ 
dex. 


What  Mr.  Toynbee  has  to  say  about  con¬ 
temporary  China’s  conversion  from  a  world 
state  to  a  nation  state  is  .  .  .  novel  and  highly 
suggestive,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  the  analysis.  The  samP  is  true 
of  the  author’s  comment  on  the  population 
problem.  ...  In  some  of  Arnold 


Toynbee’s  past  books,  especially  his  magnum 
opus  .  .  .  encyclopedic  erudition  tended  some¬ 
times  to  overwhelm  wisdom  and  imagination. 
Here  erudition  is  at  the  service  of  these  other 
qualities.  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  and  im¬ 
portant  book.  It  illuminates  our  history;  it 
clarifies  our  contemporary  problems;  and  by 
doing  so  it  provides  us  with  abundant  food 
for  thought.”  H.  J.  Morgen thau 

Book  Week  pll  N  20  ’66  950w 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  60w 
“This  is  a  small  but  rich  volume.  Toynbee 
.  .  .  takes  up.  some  fundamental  issues,  such  as 
acceleration  in  human  history  and  the  impact 
of  technology  on  life  and  shares  with  us  some 
unorthodox  observations.  .  .  .  He  also  discusses 
the  impact  of  affluence  and  leisure  on  Western 
man  and  concludes  with  a  plea  for  spiritual 
contemplation.  A  wonderful  book  for  thought¬ 
ful  and  mature  readers,  it  is  recommended  for 
academic  libraries  of  all  sizes  and  for  larger 
public  libraries.”  F.  E.  liiisch 

Library  J  91:5612  N  15  ’66  140w 
“In  these  two  otherwise  quite  differently 
oriented  books,  R.  L.  Heilbroner  [in  The  Limits 
of  American  Capitalism.  BRD  1966J  and  Toyn¬ 
bee  are  attempting  to  read  mankind’s  future 
—and  they  come  up  with  surprisingly  similar 
fates  despite  the  disparity  in  size  of  their 
respective  crystal  balls.  .  .  .  Yet  both  predict 
a  scientifically  organized  world  system,  heavily 
emphasizing  planning  and  technology.  .  .  Toyn¬ 
bee’s  simple  propositions  are  buttressed  by  the 
usual  parade  of  historical  samplings  familiar  to 
faithful  readers  of  the  12-volume  Study  of  His¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  But  the  attempt  to  relate  them  to 
the  fleeting  present  and  then  project  to  eternity 
produces  some  odd  stylistic  results.”  Alex 
Campbell 

New  Repub  155:22  O  15  ’66  950w 
“Dr.  Toynbee’s  arguments  are  so  closely 
reasoned  within  his  own  universe  of  discourse 
that  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  them.  One  either 
accepts  or  rejects  in  toto.  Nevertheless  it  is 
permissible  to  question  some  of  his  premises. 
Why,  for  example,  are  world-government  or 
mass-suicide  the  only  alternatives?  Dr.  Toyn¬ 
bee  does  not  even  consider  the  rival  thesis  that 
the  nuclear  deterrent,  by  making  the  price  of 
major  wars  prohibitive,  may  be  helping  to 
preserve  a  self-regulating  system  of  nation¬ 
states.  .  .  .  The  minute  study  of  earlier  civiliza¬ 
tions,  which  Dr.  Toynbee  always  makes  so 
fascinating,  are  not  conclusive  about  the  fu¬ 
ture.  On  the  contrary,  like  Karl  Marx,  Dr. 
Toynbee  may  help  mankind  to  avoid  the  ‘in¬ 
evitable’  by  revealing  it  so  clearly.  But  at  least 
he_  can  never  be  called  dull  or  lacking  in  im¬ 
agination.” 

TLS  pl024  N  10  ’66  lOOOw 


TOYNBEE,  ARNOLD  J.  Hannibal’s  legacy;  the 
WinH1i-,allc ,  war’s  effects  on  Roman  life.  2v 
643;752p  col  maps  $40.35  Oxford 

913.37  Rome — Civilization  65-29826 

This  is  an  "enlarged  and  modernized  version 
°!  ^  course  of  lectures  [the  author]  delivered 
at  Oxford  in  1913-14.  [It  is  a]  study  of  Rome 
before  and  after  the  great  Carthaginian  gen¬ 
eral  s  near- successful  invasion  of  Italy  in  the 
third  century  B.C.”  (N  ¥  Times  Bk  R)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 

“The  author  relates  the  social,  political,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  economic  evolution  that  took 
place.  The  investigation  is  detailed  and  the 
scholarly  groundwork  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  sources  full  and  up-to-date.  Yet,  as  one 
would  expect,  Toynbee  retains  a  sense  of  per¬ 
spective  and  avoids  the  intellectual  constipa- 
tion  that  comes  from  an  overly  specialized 
scholarly  diet.  He  is  able  to  see  Roman  phe- 
nomena  as  part  of  larger  movements.  This  is  a 
good  and  stimulating  study,  though  not  a 
short  one.  .  .  .  The  price  is  prohibitive.  Perhaps 
the  general  reader  can  hope  for  a  shorter  and 
less  expensive  version.” 

Choice  3:351  Je  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Benario 

Class  World  69:318  My  ’66  310w 
appearance  the  subject  .  .  .  may  be  Han- 
mbal  s  immediate  legacy  to  Rome  and  her 

?R1RnbTqrq4;  Tq,,  i t  is  A  Study  of  History 

[BRD  1934,  1940,  and  1954]  once  again.  . 

The  achievement  is  remarkable  but  ...  my  own 
is  one  of  boredom  and  sometimes 
repulsion,  not  relieved  often  enough  by  fresh 
insights  or  suggestive  combinations.  I  see  no 
point,  to  begin  with,  to  history  written  prophet¬ 
ically  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  Of  what  use  is  it 
Frave  difficulties  of  southern  Italy 
9  nnn  J  today  to  a  war  fought  more  than 
2,000  years  ago?  .  .  .  Toynbee  persistently  as- 
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signs  historical  missions  to  nations  and  peoples 
where  others,  including  the  actors  themselves, 
see  only  responses  to  immediate  needs  and 
short-term  interests.  .  .  .  Toynbee  generates  a 
feeling  that  great  mysteries  are  about  to  be 
unlocked.  But  when  the  door  is  finally  opened, 
I  see  nothing  but  spooks  and  chimeras."  M.  I. 
Finley 

New  Statesman  70:1003  D  24  '65  700w 
‘‘[This  work]  is  as  abstract  and  austere  and 
faceless  as  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
as  demanding.  It  assumes  that  its  readers  are 
Informed  not  only  about  Rome  but  about 
classical  antiquity  generally.  ...  It  is  heavily 
loaded  with  footnotes  and  supplemented  by 
numerous  ‘Annexes’  in  which  minor  points  of 
chronology  and  statistics  are  discussed  as 
elaborately  as  they  might  be  in  a  technical 
journal.  .  .  .  The  whole  is  calculated  to 
demonstrate  the  thesis  that  Rome’s  defeat  of 
Hannibal  was  the  prime  cause  of  Rome’s 
eventual  downfall.  ...  If  the  thesis  ...  is  of 
dubious  validity,  there  Is  still  a  very  great  deal 
to  be  learned  from  this  accumulation  and  skill¬ 
ful  sifting  of  a  huge  mass  of  detail,  rendered 
more  accessible  by  tables,  maps,  and  a  very 
ample  topical  index.”  Moses  Hadas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  13  ’66  1200w 


Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Starr 

Va  Q  R  42:303  spring  ‘66  950w 


TOYNBEE,  J.  M.  C.  The  art  of  the  Romans. 
271p  pi  $7.50  Praeger 

709.37  Art,  Roman — History  65-20080 

A  former  professor  of  classical  archeology 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  written  a 
survey  of  Roman  sculpture,  painting  and  minor 
arts  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[The  author  stresses]  the  thesis  that  Ro¬ 
man  art  represents  the  fusion  of  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  political,  sociological,  _  religious, 
and  psychological  traditions.  The  aim  is  ad¬ 
mirable  but  its  execution  suffers  because  of 
the  enormous  scope.  A  series  of  descriptions 
of  specific  examples  in  the  various  media 
discussed  are  presented  -without  the  significant 
criticism  or  commentary  that  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  an  author  of  Toynbee’s  impressive 
knowledge  and  scholarship.  The  illustrations 
are  superb:  91  excellent  examples  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  mosaic,  and  painting.  The  style  is  dry 
and  straightforward.  .  .  .  The  book  would  be 
most  suitable  as  a  specialized  reference  work 
for  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  student. 
Choice  3:301  Je  '66  130w 

“[A]  splendid  and  authoritative  book  ‘de¬ 
signed  for  the  student  and  general  reader  who 
are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  ancient  Rome.’  .  .  .  [Miss 
Toynbee]  has  tried  to  avoid  concentrating  on 
particular  monuments  at  any  length,  especially 
the  better  known  ones,  and  most  commend- 
ably  and  successfully  has  sought  to  give  the 
reader  some  notion  of  the  range  in  content, 
style,  and  geographical  extent  of  all  the  as¬ 
pects  explored.  .  .  .  The  notes  on  the  text 
of  the  nine  chapters  and  the  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy  are  up-to-date,  reliable,  extremely  rele¬ 
vant  and  always  scholarly.  .  .  .  The  plates 
vary  greatly  in  artistry,  format,  and  clarity. 
The  arrangement  of  several  photographs  on  a 
single  page  is  often  congested  and  unsettling. 
A.  G.  McKay  Wor|d  59:317  My  ,g6  330w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Brilliant 

Natur  Hist  75:12  Ag  ’66  490w 

Reviewed  bv  M  I  Finley 

New  Statesman  70:611  O  22  ’65  320w 


TRAGER,  HELEN  G.  Burma  through  alien 
eyes;  missionary  views  of  the  Burmese  m 
the  nineteenth  century.  239p  pi  $6.50  Praeger 
959.1  Burma — History.  Missions  66-12480 
“How  the  Burmese  were  portrayed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  writers,  mainly  American, 
during  a  period  of  colonial  subjugation  is  the 
subject  of  this  book.  The  years  encompassed 
in  these  pages  precede  the  First  Anglo-Bur- 
mese  War  of  1824-26  and  conclude  m  1862. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  give  notes  on 
the  peoples  and  history  of  Burma  and  a  note 
on  Monsignor  Gaetano  M.  Mantegazza.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  _ 

Christian  Century  83:656  My  18  ’66 
30w 

“This  fully  documented  work  is  a  call  to 
other  scholars  in  the  field  and  is  essential 
for  collections  on  Burma  or  Protestantism. 


It  is  also  a  worthy  historical  acquisition  for 
any  library  interested  in  intercultural  rela¬ 
tions.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:3423  J1  ’66  150w 
“In  this  melancholy  but  entirely  fair-minded 
book  Hr.  Trager  has  examined  and  recorded 
the  erroneous  notions  which  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries,  mainly  of  American  nationality, 
formed  and  disseminated  in  the  western 
world.  .  .  .  The  hard  facts  that  [these  accu¬ 
sations]  were  unjustified  and  were  leveiled 
largely  because  Christianity  made  small  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  section  of  the  population  in  Burma 
except  the  relatively  uncivilized  hill  tribes 
would  seem  almost  incredible  were  it  not  for 
the  evidence  which  Hr.  Trager  has  mustered. 
.  .  .  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  hurtful  ex¬ 
perience  of  missionary  foreigners  suffered  by 
the  Burmese  during  the  British  wars  of  con¬ 
quest  remained  long  in  the  national  memory. 
Hr.  Trager  goes  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
this  resentment  probably  played  a  part  in  the 
culminating  decision  to  withdraw  completely 
from  the  Commonwealth  when  independence 
was  restored.  She  may  well  be  right.” 

TLS  p632  J1  21  ’66  380w 


TRAHERNE,  THOMAS.  Poems,  centuries  and 
three  thanksgivings;  ed.  by  Anne  Ridler.  427p 
$7  Oxford 

248  Hevotional  literature  66-70162 

“This  is  a  volume  in  the  Oxford  Standard 
Authors  series.  Based  on  the  1958  Oxford  Eng¬ 
lish  Texts  edition  of  Traherne  by  H.  M.  Mar- 
goliouth,  it  represents  a  fresh  collation  of  the 
original  texts  including  all  the,  poems:  from  the 
Oxford  and  British  Museum  manuscripts,  and 
a  few  ‘which  exist  only  in  versions  made  by 
Traherne’s  brother  Philip’  and  some  stray  17th- 
century  printings.  The  poet’s  prose  is  repre¬ 
sented  .  .  .  with  all  of  Centuries  (Bodleian  MS) 
and  three  of  the  nine  Thanksgivings  ‘ecstatic 
prose-poems.’  ”  (Uibrary  J)  Glossary.  Index  of 
first  lines  of  poems. 


“Ridler’s  fine  new  edition.  .  .  will  serve  the 
undergraduate  and  the  general  reader  admir¬ 
ably  and  should  prove  particularly  valuable  to 
those  who  know  Traherne  only  through  a  few 
poems  in  anthologies.  .  .  .  Advanced  students 
will  need  to  consult  Margoliouth  for  detailed 
textual  study  and  variant  forms,  commentary, 
and  survey  of  biographical  materials  and  prob¬ 
lems.’’ 

Choice  3:653  O  ’66  170w 
“An  eight-page  introduction  explains  some 
knotty  problems  of  editorial  decision,  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  little  we  still  know  of  Traherne’s 
life.  .  .  .  This  should  be  a  basic  book  for  a 
reader  interested  in  the  field,  and  certainly  a 
good  introduction  for  others  to  a  unique 
writer.”  A.  B.  Myers 

Library  J  91:4956  O  15  ’66  150w 


TRANSPORTATION  economics.  See  Universi- 
ties-National  bureau  committee  for  economic 
research 


TRAVEN,  B.  The  night  visitor,  and  other 
stories;  introd.  by  Charles  Miller.  238p  $4.95 
Hill  &  Wang 

66-15892 

In  this  collection  of  short  stories  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
(BRH  1935)  five  of  the  stories  and  two  of  the 
novellas  (The  Night  Visitor  and  The  Cattle 
Hrive)  are  published  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time.  The  novella  Macario,  published  in 
1956,  has  been  made  into  a  prize-winning  film. 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Clarkson 

Best  Sell  26:123  Je  15  ’66  750w 
Choice  3:413  J1  '66  120w 


“This  delightful  collection  .  .  .  will  surely 
gain  many  friends  for  their  little-known  au¬ 
thor.  ...  In  Europe  and  Latin  America 
[Traven]  is  recognized  as  a  leading  inter¬ 
preter  of  Mexican  history  and  culture.  With 
gentle  humor,  warm  sympathy,  and  deep  un¬ 
derstanding,  he  brings  to  life  both  ancient 
Indian  folk  legends  and  modern  folkways.  His 
prose  flows  smoothly  and  naturally  with  the 
color  and  music  of  poetry.  This  is  the  sort  of 
hook  you  try  to  read  at  one  sitting  and  then 
return  to  time  and  again  to  savor  the  un¬ 
affected  artistry.  Highly  recommended  for  all 
literature  collections  in  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  F.  E.  Kidder 

Library  J  91:2367  My  1  ’66  140w 
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TRAVEN,  B. — Continued 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  J1  28  ’66  1100W 
“For  the  newcomer  [these  stories]  offer  a 
good  sampling  of  Traven’s  storytelling  talent 
and  his  preoccupations.  The  settings  are 
exotic,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Mexican  back 
country  of  jungle  and  sierra  that  the  out- 
lander  seldom  sees.  The  descriptions  are  not 
so  much  loving  as  they  are  brooding  and 
passionate.  There  is  strong  identification  with 
the  dispossessed.  .  .  .  There  are  recurrent 

themes:  sickness,  and  death  in  a  primitive 
land,  nightmare  sequences,  hard  work  at  low 
wages,  loneliness,  fear  and  superstition.  The 
raw  material  of  the  stories  is  authentic  and 
the  humor  is  biting.  And  the  gift  for  spinning 
a  yarn  outweighs  the  occasional  awkwardness 
of  language.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in 
English  Traven  has  permitted  the  publisher 
to  use  an  introduction  which  tells  a  little 
about  the  author — but  not  very  much.”  W.  W. 
Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  17  ’66  2600w 
Va  Q  R  42:cxxxvii  autumn  ’66  260w 


TRE  TRYCKARE,  jt.  auth.  The  engine  pow¬ 
ered  vessel.  See  Baker,  W.  A. 


TREASE,  GEOFFREY.  Seven  stages.  194p  pi 
$3.95  Vanguard 

920  Theater — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

65-26138 

These  are  “accounts  of  the  lives  of  .  .  . 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Jean-Baptiste  Mol  hire, 
Sarah  Siddons.  Guiseppe  Verdi,  Jenny  Lind, 
Henry  Irving',  and  Anna  Pavlova.  [Bibliog¬ 
raphy.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“For  teen-age  readers,  here  is  a  series  of 
fascinating,  colorful  vignettes  of  great  figures 
of  the  theater,  which  ably  project  the  temper  of 
the  times  and  re-create  vivid  scenes  of  theater 
life.  .  .  .  The  handling  of  general  social  trends 
— anti-theater  positions  of  the  church,  social 
prudery,  and  other  early  censorship — and  in¬ 
dividual  domestic  backgrounds  should  spur  the 
reader  on  to  the  further  reading  which  Mr. 
Trease  suggests.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:73  F  '66  50w  [YA] 

“[This  book  is]  delightful,  absorbing  .  .  . 
[and  it]  will  definitely  appeal  to  interested 
young  people.  ...  [It  is]  useful  as  a  reference 
tool  and  just  plain  fun  to  read.”  E.  E.  Bur¬ 
gess 

Library  J  90:3136  J1  ’65  80w 


TREASE,  GEOFFREY.  This  is  your  century. 

343p  200il  maps  $6.95  Harcourt 

909.82  History,  Modern — 20  th  century 

65-24653 

An  “overview  of  twentieth-century  world 
history — personalities,  wars,  and  social  devel¬ 
opments.  Beginning  with  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  going  on  to  World  War  I,  the 
Russian  Revolution,  and  the  emergence  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  [it  continues]  .  .  .  with 
the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  World  War  II. 
the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  the  important  world 
events  up  into  1965.”  (Library  J)  Chronology. 
Index. 


“Geoffrey  Trease  is  not  a  neutral  historian. 
He  writes  with  restrained  anger  about  the  car¬ 
nage  of  war,  the  ugly  inequalities  between 
men,  the  follies  and  insanities  which  have 
marked  our  times.  .  .  .  He  is  not  overawed  by 
the  movers  and  shapers  of  history.  Mr.  Trease 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  out  for  those  being  trod 
underfoot,  pushed  around,  overlooked.”  Ron¬ 
ald  Gross 

Book  Week  p3  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 
’66  150w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  SOw  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  42:324  Je  '66  130w  [YA] 
“The  scene  is  essentially  European  and  the 
treatment  balanced  and  objective.  As  the  years 
pa.ss  .  .  .  the  pace  of  the  account  is  breath¬ 
taking  and  the  judgments  are  those  of  a 
white  Westerner.  The  ‘official’  version  is  given 
of  a  number  of  debatable  points.  Still  the 
book  answers  a  great  need  only  partly  '  filled 
uy. Catharine  Savage’s  People  and  Power  [BRD 
I960],  Well  indexed,  but  the  illustrations  (seen 
only  in  page  proofs)  are  disappointingly  dull 


and  blurred.  Buy  for  the  mature  reader  who 
can  take  his  history  in  large  doses.”  Betty 
Henderson 

Library  J  91:439  Ja  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 
"  ‘This  Is  Your  Century’  is  another  milestone 
in  the  developing  literature  for  the  teen-ager. 
It  has  sweep  and  scope;  it  ventures  into  fun¬ 
damental  problems  and  ugly  facts  and  treats 
them  candidly;  it  interprets  the  past  and  says 
that  it  is  doing  so.  Especially  notable  is  the 
literary  quality  of  the  book  .  .  .  [which  has] 
a  lively  format  and  a  generous  sheaf  of  tell¬ 
ing  photographs.  Mr.  Trease,  a  thoroughgoing 
Britisher,  has  his  eye  centered  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  For  a  history  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  are  simply  too  many  pages  devoted 
to  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Occasionally 
he  slips  in  his  handling  of  facts.  ...  In  gen¬ 
eral,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  about  war  and 
politics  than  there  is  about  the  revolutionary 
economic  and  social  forces.  These  reservations 
must  be  stated,  but  never  mind.  Now,  when 
your  teen-ager  asks  you  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  20th  century,  you  have  a  book  to 
give  him  which  he  will  really  read.”  E.  F. 
Goldman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  20  ’66  430w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:44  Mr  19  ’66  150w 
“[This  book]  sets  out  to  give  British  teen¬ 
agers  knowledge  of  their  own  times,  a  pride 
in  their  national  heritage  and  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  future,  and  it  should  be 
very  successful.  The  narrative  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  and  exciting,  the  international  scene 
is  skillfully  drawn  and  the  thumbnail'  sketches 
of  the  main  historical  figures  are  full  of  life 
and  vigour.  The  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  various  countries  are  brought 
into  focus  by  means  of  trends  and  events  which 
young  people  can  grasp.  Geoffrey  Trease  has 
in  his  postscript  armed  himself  against  mid¬ 
dle-aged  carpers  by  predicting  their  criticism. 

,  .  .  The  book  is  printed  in  clear,  inviting 
type  and  illustrated  with  an  unusual  selection 
of  photographs.” 

TLS  pll51  D  9  ’65  190w  [YA] 


TREASE,  GEOFFREY.  A  thousand  for  Sicily 
[il.  by  Louis  iSIobodkin].  181p  $3.95  Van¬ 
guard 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe — Juvenile  literature 

66-16981 

“Mark  Apperley,  who  was  only  fifteen  when 
he  had  his  first  experience  with  Garibaldi’s 
soldiers  in  Follow  My  Black  Plume  [BRD 
1964],  is  now  grown  and  a  journalist  on  a 
London  paper.  But  his  love  of  adventure  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  when  he  cannot  get  an 
assignment  to  cover  the  revolution  in  Sicily, 
he  gives  up  his  job  and  sets  off  for  Italy  with 
a  newspaper  artist,  hoping  to  join  Garibaldi’s 
army  in  the  liberation  of  Sicily.”  (Horn  Bk) 
“Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:176  Ag  1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3 

’66  70w 


Lin  tins  book  Mark  Apperley]  experiences 
hairbreadth  escapes,  battles,  and  adventures 
of  many  kinds,  including  one  (that  strains 
credence  a  bit)  with  the  beautiful,  courageous 
daughter  of  a  political  prisoner,  determined  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  her  father.  Clearly 
written  and  fast  moving  like  the  author’s 
many  other  historical  stories,  this  and  the 
earlier  book  about  Mark  Apperley  have  as 
well  a  glamour  and  slight  sophistication  that 
make  them  appealing  to  teen-age  young 
people.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:440  Ag  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Goldsmith 

Library  J  91:3548  J1  ’66  SOw 
“Mr.  Trease  is  a  skilled  craftsman,  who 
preserves  a  perfect  balance  between  the  pri¬ 
vate.  adventures,  of  his  engaging  hero  and  the 
stirring  events  in  which  he  takes  a  part.  The 
story  moves  at  a  fast  pace,  and  is  what  used 
to  be  called,  thirty  years  ago,  ‘a  rattling  good 
yarn  .  It  deserves  to  be  as  popular  as  its 
predecessor.” 

TLS  P1072  N  26  ’64  240w 


i  nb AoURt,  G.  R.  R.  Seventeenth  century 
France.  548p  il  maps  $8.95  Barnes  &  Noble 
944  France — History — Bourbons,  1589-1789 

66-5075 

A  h'f^ory  of  the  years  1589-1715  in  which 
the  author  takes  “as  his  theme  ‘the  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  centralised  state.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


[The  author]  deals  primarily  with  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  French  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  diplomatic  and  military  rela¬ 
tions  of  France  with  the  rest  "of  Europe.  He 
also  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  controversies  of  the  age.  If  his  style 
is  a  bit  pedantic,  it  is  clear  and  direct.  .  .  . 
Librarians  will  find  that  they  have  nothing 
of  recent  vintage  on  their  shelves  that  is 
comparable  to  this  useful  volume;  college 
and  university  librarians  in  particular  should 
purchase  at  once.”  R.  R  Rea 

Library  J  91:3722  Ag  ’66  llOw 
‘‘[This]  book  is  disproportionately  long  .  .  . 
and  the  superfluous  detail  blots  out  the  signi¬ 
ficant.  Social  and  economic  factors  are  con- 
siaered  as  and  when  they  impinge  on  national 
politics,  and  in  consequence  this  becomes  yet 
another  history  of  the  French  court  and 
army,  not  of  France  Neither  the  bibliography 
nor  the  text  indicates  that  the  author  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  vital  works  by  Marc  Bloch 
[and  others]  .  .  .  and  he  is  often  ill  at  ease 
when  he  ventures  into  the  provinces.  .  .  . 

Ultimately  the  author  fails  to  organize  his 
material  adequately,  and  his  analysis  is  rarely 
more  than  skin-deep.” 

TLS  p331  Ap  14  ’66  350w 


TREECE,  HENRY.  Fighting  men;  how  men 
have  fought  through  the  ages,  by  Henry 
Treece  and  Ewart  Oakeshott.  255p  il  $3.95 
Putnam 

355  Military  history — Juvenile  literature. 
Arms  and  armor — Juvenile  literature.  Mili¬ 
tary  art  and  science — Juvenile  literature. 
Soldiers — Juvenile  literature  65-9604 

‘‘From  early  times  to  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  seven  types  of  fighting  men  are 
described:  the  charioteer;  the  Roman  legionary; 
the  Viking;  the  heavy  cavalryman;  the  long- 
bowman;  the  pikeman;  and  the  musketeer.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  ‘‘Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Obviously  much  of  what  is  written  comes 
from  Treece’ s  own  research  for  his  novels, 
while  the  other  author  of  this  work  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  and  collector  of  medieval  weapons. 
The  detail  of  the  book  might  prove  formidable 
for  the  younger  readers,  but  most  will  find  the 
wealth  of  background  for  history  both  informa¬ 
tive  and  fascinating.  .  .  .  The  volume  makes 
for  excellent  background  reading  in  the  high 
school.” 

Best  Sell  25:396  Ja  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Gallant 

Library  J  91:1077  F  15  '66  lOOw 


TREECE,  HENRY. 

255p  $4.95  Putnam 


The  green  man;  a  novel. 

66-15592 


The  main  theme  of  this  story  "is  the  Ham¬ 
let  archive,  the  ‘Amleth’  chronicled  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus.  .  .  .  But  along  with  the  story 
of  Amleth's  revenge  against  his  uncle  Feng 
(not  Claudius),  Mr.  Treece  has  woven  lore 
from  the  Piets,  Jutes,  Trojans,  Britons,  Cre¬ 
tans  and  other  ancient  peoples.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  26:182  Ag  15  ’66  500w 
“The  Active  and  poetic  powers  of  Henry 
Treece  enable  us  to  participate  in  the  coarse 
fortunes  of  Jutland’s  Prince  Amleth.  Our 
Amleth  is  plain,  graceless,  and  soiled.  .  .  . 
His  snares  and  guiles,  even  when  they  win, 
do  not  altogether  thrill  the  observer  who 
wants  to  be  yanked  out  of  himself  because  he 
has  been  advised  by  Shakespeare  (Amleth, 
Hamlet)  that  he  has  such  a  right.  ...  We 
meet  King  Arthur,  too,  here  called  Duke 
Arthur,  and  Beowulf.  Both  are  minus — and 
who  knows  how  suitably? — the  glamour  and 
distinction  legend  has  woven  for  them.  .  .  . 
The  most  notable  quality  of  The  Green  Man 
is  its  pace,  which  is  barbarous,  breathless, 
mocking.  It,  too,  seems  a  character,  in  this 
parade  of  bluntness  and  blood.”  Gwendolyn 
Brooks 

Book  Week  p!7  J1  10  *66  370w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Schwarz 

Library  J  91:3472  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  26  ’66  190w 
“The  intricacies  of  the  plot  .  .  .  are  skillfully 
handled.  Nordic  myths  and  rituals  are 


delicately  integrated  into  the  characterization 
of  Amleth  and  his  mother,  the  barley  queen, 
the  pathos  of  the  pretence  of  a  Roman  Britain 
is  perceptively  described.  But  for  all  that, 
the  obsessional  tone  of  the  ‘erotic-heroic’ 
evocations  mars  the  plausibility  of  the  book. 
Scenes  of  copulation,  gelding  and  ritual 
slaughter — and  there  are  many  in  the  book — ■ 
are  all  rendered  in  an  irritating  biblical  prose, 
and  archaisms  are  too  frequently  employed  in 
dialogue.  Moreover  the  real  basis  of  the  nat- 
urai  life  cycle  and  the  economic  necessity 
of  plunder  are  never  directly  revealed.” 

TLS  p341  Ap  21  ’66  550w 


T9<uE?E’  HENRY.  The  last  Viking;  il.  by 
Charles  Keeping  [Eng  title:  The  last  of  the 
Vikings] .  14 6p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.49  Pantheon 
bks. 

66-12456 

This  “story  begins  when  Harald,  now  King 
of  Norway,  has  invaded  England  in  the  hope 
?frT- -?-d°insr.  tlle,  English  crown  to  his  own. 
While  facing  the  enemy  at  'Stamford  Bridge, 
he  hears  .the  voice  of  his  dead  brother.  St. 
Oiaf,  reminding  him  of  his  first  battle  and 
recalling  the  prophecy  that  he  will  die  defend- 
lnK  a,. bridge.  Through  flashbacks,  Harald’s 

early  life .  passes  in  review  and  the  reader 
follows  his  wanderings  from  Trondheim  to 
Noyqoj’od.  Miklagard  and  Kiev.  ...  At  the 
end.  the  story  returns  to  Stamford  Bridge  and 
s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
-Kffi  ,,  -T  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  42:441  Ag  ’66  30w 

the  writing  [here]  captures  the 
life-breath  of  an  earlier  age.  although  in  a  few 
places  it  sinks  to  histrionic  attitudes.  Superior 
drawings  catch  the  violence  and  bleakness  of 
the  Lime  and  place.  Mr.  Treece  has  captured 
some  of  the  feeling  of  unquestioning  heroism 
and  fatalism  of  the  sagas,  and  this  book  might 
lead  young  people  to  them.”  Norma  Herz 
Library  J  91:3269  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  68:752  N  13  ’64  lOw 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Hodges 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  pl2  My  8  ’66 
230w  [YA] 


.  Mr.  Henry  Treece  has  chosen  his  material 
with  brilliance  and  has  used  it  with  great 
artistry  and  imaginative  freedom  .  .  [He] 
achieves  the  perspective  of  the  saga  writers — 
their  scope  and  fling — in  a  manageable  space, 
by  this  presentation.  What  is  more  important, 
he  catches  their  spirit.  ‘There  is  a  iov  in  doing 
for  Northfolk,’  says  Earl  Rognvald.  Violent 
actions  smash  down  almost  nonchalantly  like 
following  waves,  and  the  pattern  in  the  whole 
is  most  subtly  and  believably  underlined  with 
omen  and  dream  and  supernatural  event.  He 
catches  too  the  objective  irony  of  their  tone, 
their  wise  hardness  about  life.” 

TLS  P1073  N  26  ’64  800w 


TREECE,  HENRY.  Splintered  sword;  il.  by 
Charles  Keeping.  135p  maps  $3.50  Duell 

66-13483 

“In  the  last  days  of  the  Viking  era,  young 
Runolf  of  Orkney,  dazzled  by  an  idealization  of 
the  Viking  world  of  folksong  and  myth,  set 
out  to  seek  his  fortune  with  a  band  of  ruthless 
adventurers.  .  .  .  But  Runolf’ s  dream  of  heroic 
deeds  was  shattered  when  his  comrades 
deserted  him,  and  he  realized  that  there  are 
other  valid  values  in  fife  than  mere  physical 
courage.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“This  fast-paced  story  swings  across  count¬ 
less  years  of  desolation,  triumph  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  Unique  black-and-white  drawings 
augment  the  excitement.  Junior  High  School 
students  will  be  fascinated  and  held  spellbound,” 
Best  Sell  26:20  Ap  1  ’66  llOw 
Horn  Bk  42:441  Ag  ’66  30w 
“This  book  follows  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
other  Treece  Viking  tales.  The  narrative  has 
a  poetic  quality;  the  nature  imagery  is  espe¬ 
cially  beautiful.  The  situations  and  characters 
present  a  fascinating  picture  of  this  period  of 
history.  The  Treece  books  have  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  boys  who  will  usually  read  the  whole 
series  and  clamor  for  more.”  E.  M.  Guiney 
Library  J  91:2225  Ap  15  ’66  150w 
“To  Treece’s  credit,  things  are  called  by 
their  authentic,  curious  names  (curraghs, 
shield-bosses,  bladder- wrack),  which  brightly 
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TREECE,  HENRY — Continued 
stud  a  genuinely  literary  style.  To  his  greater 
credit,  the  authentic  brutality  of  the  age  Is 
not  scanted.  Indeed,  only  the  pain  and  danger 
are  impressive,  and  when  this  runs  thin,  the 
characterizations  run  thinner.  .  .  .  Charles 

Keeping’s  illustrations  are  exuberantly  violent, 
if  sometimes  irrelevant  to  the  story.  Erik 

Andeisenn  ^  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  20  ’66  240w 
TLS  p!146  D  9  ’65  340w 


TREFOUSSE,  H.  L.,  ed.  The  cold  war;  a  book 
of  documents:  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  by  H.  L. 
Trefousse.  296p  $5.95  Putnam 
327  History,  Modern— 20th  century.  World 
politics — 1945-  65-13298 

“This  is  a  compilation  of  86  .  .  .  documents, 
the  texts  of  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  post- 
World  War  II  world  tensions.  Chronologically 
the  texts  range  from  the  Jan.  1,  1942,  Declara¬ 
tion  by  the  UN  to  the  Amg.  .7,  1964.  congres¬ 
sional  resolution  on  North  Viet  Nam.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 

“[This  study]  compressed  into  less  than  300 
pages  must  suffer  from  abridgment ,  and  a 
ruthless  process  of  selection.  This  volume  is 
thus  not  a  library  reference  book  but  is  a 
fitting  accompaniment  for  a  student  in  an  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  international  relations  or 
diplomatic  history.  Diplomatic  historian  Tre¬ 
fousse  seldom  offends  with  his  abridgments, 
has  selected  with  balance  not  bias,  and  resists 
the  temptation  to  use  up  valuable  space  with 
long  introductions.  He  lets  important  documents 
speak  for  themselves.” 

Choice  2:910  F  ’66  120w 
“Since  it  is  the  first  collection  of  documents 
on  the  subject,  this  will  be  a  valuable  tool  for 
students  of  the  cold  war,  and  should  be  high 
on  the  acquisition  list  for  cpllegiate  and  larger 
public  libraries.”  J.  D.  Filipiak 

Library  J  90:3040  J1  ’65  lOOw 
Library  J  90:3819  S  15  '65  50w  [YA] 


TREGEAR,  T.  R.  A  geography  of  China.  342p 
il  maps  $7.95  Aldine  pub. 

915.1  China — Description  and  travel  65-26752 
A  senior  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  presents  this  study  which  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  “The  first  surveys  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country,  the  second  con¬ 
siders  social  and  economic  features,  while  the 
third  explores  the  main  aspects  of  China  s 
historical  geography.  The  fourth  part  of  the 
book  presents  a  .  .  .  study  of  the  principal 
geographical  regions,  including  Taiwan  and  the 
offshore  islands.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  a  staidly  written  but  nonetheless 
informative  and  sound  study.  .  .  .  The  numer¬ 
ous  maps,  diagrams,  tables,  and  plates  are 
handy,  as  are  the  bibliography,  glossary,  and 
conversion  tables.  .  .  .  [Libraries]  wishing 

a  detailed  work  for  reading  and  reference 
purposes  will  want  to  consider  this  book.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2075  Ap  15  66  140w 
“In  the  chapter  on  historical  geography,  Mr. 
Tregear  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  selecting, 
as  he  says,  ‘a  few  choice  plums’  rather  than 
attempting  a  continuous  chronological  presen¬ 
tation.  But  his  sources  are  less  well  chosen, 
and  he  makes  enough  mistakes  to  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ideas  he  develops.  .  .  .  Through 
most  of  the  book,  in  fact,  there  are  misprints 
and  careless  mistakes.  We  have  so  few  modern 
works  on  the  geography  of  China  that,  despite 
these  deficiencies,  the  geographer,  as  well  as 
the  general  reader  to  whom  Mr.  Tregear  hopes 
his  book  will  appeal,  will  find  it  worth  reading, 
particularly  the  regional  descriptions.  These 
are  informative  and  relatively  free  from  mis¬ 
takes.”  A.  L.  March 

Natur  Hist  75:67  D  ’66  550w 


TRENCH,  CHARLES  CHENEVIX.  See  Chene- 
vix  Trench,  C. 


TRESMONTANT,  CLAUDE.  Christian  meta¬ 
physics;  tr.  by  Gerard  Slevin;  pref.  by  Walter 
J.  Ong.  151p  $3.50  Sheed 
110  Metaphysics.  Christianity — Philosophy 

65-20866 

A  French  Roman  Catholic  professor  “studies 
the  documents  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Bible, 


and  the  decrees  of  Church  councils  and  Popes, 
in  order  to  outline  the  metaphysics  which  they 
teach  or  presuppose.  .  .  .  He  treats  successive¬ 
ly:  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  creation,  world 
structure,  anthropology,  human  nature,  the 
supernatural,  and  Christianity  and  reason.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 
First  published  in  French  as  Les  id6es 
maitresses  de  la  metaphysique  chrdtienne. 


Choice  3:136  Ap  ’66  220w 
“What  is  special  about  this  book  is  its  mar¬ 
shaling  of  actual  statements  by  councils  and 
popes  which  serve  ‘to  rule  certain  metaphy¬ 
sical  theses  and  at  the  same  time,  in  an 
apophatio  fashion,  to  protect  and  surround  a 
positive  doctrine.  ’  .  .  .  What  we  find  here  is 
the  tally  on  a  private'  scorecard.  .  .  .  Tres- 
montant’s  book  raises  in  the  conceptual  sphere 
the  old  question  whether  ‘protestant’  restate¬ 
ments  are  not  sometimes  needed  and  useful 
and  therefore  also  ‘catholic.’  His  answer, 
insofar  as  he  allows  no  other  ways  of  charting 
his  field,  would  drive  away  many  Protestants 
and  not  a  few  Roman  Catholics.”  Richard 
Luecke 

Christian  Century  83:368  Mr  23  ’66 
950w 


“Walter  Ong,  in  his  preface  to  [this  book], 
states:  ‘It  is  strange  that  we  have  had  no  book 
quite  like  this  before.’  I  believe  that  it  is  even 
more  strange  that  we  now  have  a  book  like 
this.  It  would  have  been  quite  understandable 
if  this  work  had  appeared  fifty  years  ago,  but 
to  have  it  emerge  in  the  so-called  ecumenical 
age  is  an  anomaly,  to  say  the  least.  Trestmon- 
tant  writes  as  if  nothing  significant  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  Vatican  I.  .  .  .  The  language  and 
arguments  employed  ...  in  discussing  the  con¬ 
flicting  theologies  is  vintage  counterreforma¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  serious  implications  of 
Trestmontant’s  position  is  that,  if  it  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  would  deliver  a  death-blow  to  any 
Catholic  philosopher  who  is  trying  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  demands  of  modern  and  contempo¬ 
rary  philosophy.”  Eugene  Fontinell 

Commonweal  84:122  Ap  15  ’66  1000W 
Critic  24:86  F  '66  80w 


[The  author]  gives  a  synthetic  rather  than 
a  historical  account,  drawing  his  conclusions 
from  the  most  decisive  texts.  .  .  .  He  shows 
that  there  is  a  distinctive  Christian  metaphys- 
ics  and  differentiates  it  from  such  incompatible 
philosophies  as  Brahmanism,  Platonism,  Aris- 
toteliamsm,  Spinozism,  and  German  Idealism. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind,  is  recommended  for  students  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:3610  S  15  ’65  170w 


TREVELYAN,  MARY  CAROLINE.  See  Moor¬ 
man,  M. 


TREVOR-ROPER,  HUGH.  The  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe.  216p  il  col  il  $5.50;  pa  $2.45  Har- 
court 


940.1  Middle  Ages — History.  Church  history 
— Middle  Ages  65-27330 

This  study  “of  1,500  years  of  European  his¬ 
tory  from  the  Roman  Empire  onward  is  based 
on  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford  to  the 
undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Sussex." 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


“This  colorful,  exciting,  and  encouraging 
story  Professor  Trevor-Roper  tells  with  great 
dash  and  verve.  Not  only  does  he  keep  the 
main  lines  of  development  clear  from  Charles 
Martel  through  the  Crusades  to  Columbus  and 
the  Medici,  but. he  brings  in  many  illuminating 
and  unusual  points.  One  of  these  is  the  great 
influence  of  animals,  on  historical  destiny  ” 
Harold  Hobson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  24  ’66 

240w 


“Any  study  of  history  which  early  in  its 
treatment  characterizes  Mediterranean  Europe 
as  'once  in  the  Dark  Ages  a  colony  of  Islam,’ 
.  .  .  is  bound  to  be  .provocative,  illuminating 
and,  possibly,  irritating.  Mr.  Trevor-Roper’s 
work  is  all  three.  .  .  .  .Whether  or  not  one  agrees 
that  the  author  provides  the  right  answers  he 
does,  most  surely  ask  the  right  questions.  .  .  . 
Medievalists  aside,  even  the  educated  general 
reader,  tor  whom  this  book  is  written,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  surprised  at  or  partially  misled  by 
statements  about  Theodosius,  characterized  as 
fhe  first  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors,’  ...  or 
that  Henry  II,  a  ‘sophisticated  polyglot  patron 
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of  the  arts  and  sciences’  was  ‘standing  up  to 
the  insufferable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Thomas  Becket.’  Even  a  popular  and  brief 
presentation  can  be  more  precise  than  this, 
and  however  much  some  of  the  apologetic  his¬ 
tories  and  Catholic  romanticizing  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  Church  need  correction,  one'  might  rightly 
ask  for  more  use  of  authorities  on  the  period 
other  than  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson,  Lea  and 
Voltaire.”  J.  W.  Padberg 

Critic  25:51  Ag  '66  900w 

‘‘We  fellow- journalists  have  ...  to  consider 
what  those  whom  [the  author]  politely  calls 
his  ‘less  erudite  readers’  will  make  of  it  all. 
They  may  well  be  puzzled.  .  .  .  Can  they  be 
expected  to  know  even  approximately  what 
serfdom  was  when  they  are  told  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  manor?  .  .  .  The  ignorant  are 
likely  to  obtain  a  curiously  lop-sided  notion  of 
the  rise  of  Christian  Europe  from  a  book  which 
omits  to  mention  Gratian,  Aquinas,  Ockham 
and  Gerson  and  in  which  Roger  Bacon  appears 
only  as  a  friend  of  Guillaume  of  Rubrouck.  .  .  . 
It  is  disconcerting  to  find  the  briskness  grow¬ 
ing  turgid.  Even  the  wit  is  perfunctory.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is  that  this  hasty,  shallow,  somewhat 
philistine  little  book  was  not  worth  reprint¬ 
ing.  ...  It  betrays  a  deplorable  absence  of 
the  faculty  of  self-criticism.”  K.  B.  McFarlane 
New  Statesman  71:230  F  18  '66  1700w 
New  Yorker  42:200  Ap  16  ’66  lOOw 

“[This]  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  works 
of  historiography  to  be  published  in  England 
in  this  century.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  close- 
knit  unity.  .  .  .  [This]  unity  is  achieved 

through  a  series  of  principles  in  historiography 
that  are  clearly  phrased,  difficult  to  controvert 
and  uniformly  applied.  .  .  .  Occasional  brusque 
dismissals  are  counter- balanced  by  passages  of 
concise  sympathetic  appraisal.  .  .  .  The  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  admirably  selected  and 
imply  considerable  research.  In  few  other 
books  have  they  been  so  closely  integrated  with 
the  text.  .  .  .  The  admirable  quality  of  the 
reproductions  matches  the  clarity  of  the  prose 
style.  Professor  Trevor-Roper  has  created  a 
book  which  may  be  criticized  by  some  medieval¬ 
ists  but  which  would  have  been  not  only  ap¬ 
preciated  but  also  enjoyed  by  Edward  Gibbon.” 
TLS  p277  Ap  7  ’66  650w 


TRIFFIN,  ROBERT.  The  world  money  maze: 
national  currencies  in  international  pay¬ 
ments.  585p  $12.50  Vale  univ.  press 

332.1  Finance.  Balance  of  payments.  Inter¬ 
national  economic  relations  66-12516 

A  collection  of  the  author’s  “writings  on  in¬ 
ternational  finance,  which  through  the  post¬ 
war  years  have  been  scattered  through  a  wide 
range  of  publications.”  (Economist) 


“In  both  the  academic  world  and  among  fi¬ 
nancial  officials,  Mr.  Triffin  is  criticised  on  many 
counts— for  his  Cassandra-like  warnings,  for 
his  vanity,  for  his  journalistic  ease  in  getting 
his  ideas  across.  A  more  valid  criticism  is  per¬ 
haps  that  the  politics  of  attaining  the  possible 
may  occasionally  have  led  him  at  marginal 
points  to  shade  his  diagnosis  of  the  desirable. 
But  this  is  peripheral.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
essential  diagnosis  Mr  Triffin  has  been  right, 
where  many  of  his  less  lucid,  less  committed, 
less  exposed  colleagues  have  been  wrong.  This 
book  helps  to  make  the  point.” 

Economist  221:477  O  29  ’66  210w 
“Dr.  Triffin  introduces  his  book  with  a  back- 
of-the-hand  for  ‘mere  internal  logic,’  and 
promises  to  give  us  nothing  but  the  inspiration 
of  ‘empirical  observations’ — even  though,  a 
few  paragraphs  later,  he  assumes  the  role  of 
Solomon,  and  makes  laws  for  you  and  me. 

.  .  .  [The  book  consists]  of  old  essays,  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  to  the  editor,  intramural  memo¬ 
randa.  midnight  jottings,  and  such  stuff.  .  .  . 
[Mr  Triffin  feels]  it  is  his;  and  therefore  great. 
It  is  incoherent;  and  therefore  interesting.  It 
is  also  without  an  index;  and  in  a  book  of  600 
pages  that  is  a  fault  that  can  be  charged  only 
to  a  publisher  who  would  be  ashamed  to  col¬ 
lect  under  any  one  title  the  various  comments 
made  in  the  text.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:1005  O  4  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:24  S  3  ’66  200w 


TRILLING.  LIONEL.  Beyond  culture;  essays 
on  literature  and  learning.  235p  $5  Viking 
814  Literature— History  and  criticism 

65-24276 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Dennis  Duffy 

Canadian  Forum  45:284  Mr  66  lOOOw 


Choice  3:30  Mr  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

Commentary  41:87  Mr  '66  3950w 
Economist  219:970  My  28  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Tony  Tanner 

Encounter  27:72  Ag  ’66  3900w 


■rvtjvieweu  oy  .vain  Jtrckrel 

Harper  232:95  Ja  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

New  Statesman  71:539  Ap  15  ’66  1550w 
TLS  p368  Ap  28  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Newman 
Yale  R  55:450  Mr  ‘66  900w 


-*■”‘4  TROJAN  war;  the  chronicles  of  Dictys 
Crete  and  Dares  the  Phrygian;  tr  with  an 
ffitrod.  and  notes  by  R.  M.  Frazer,  Jr  l85p 
$6  Ind.  univ.  press 

tt  938  Tr°y  65-19709 

“These  short  narratives  about  the  Troian 
War  were  the  chief  authorities  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  events  _  they  describe.  .  .  The 

translator  s  introduction  and  notes  show  how 
the  Latin  texts  depend  on  Greek  originals 
describe  the.  structure  of  the  Latin  narra¬ 
tives,  and  discuss  matters  of  form,  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  and  difficulties,  while  providing  cita¬ 
tions  of  sources  and  parallel  versions.  It  is 
also  maintained  that  the  last  book  of  the 
Latin  Dictys  is  a  condensation  of  four  original 
Greek  books,  and  that  .  the  first  part  of  the 
ruS?  -Qares  an  addition  to  the  original 
Greek,  drawn  from  later  Latin  sources.”  (Pub- 
names^  ^ate)  Bibliography.  Index  of  proper 


Frazer  has  performed  a  valuable 
service..  .  .  [He]  starts  with  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  backgrounds  of  Dictys  and 
Dares  and  of  their  influence  on  later  literature 
He  ascribes  the  Dictys  narrative  in  its  present 
form  to  .the  fourth  century;  the  Dares  story, 
to  the  sixth.  .  .  The  translations  are  quite 

accurate  and  reflect  the  style  of  the  originals 
in  a  remarkable  degree.”  C.  E  Finch 

Class  World  59:307  My-  ’66  230w 

_ “Dictys’ s  version  .  .  .  was  never  Dut  into 

English.  R  M.  Frazer  has  done  us  signal 
service  by  filling  that  lack,  and  he  has  en¬ 
hanced  his  book’s  value  no  end  by  including 
a  new  translation  of  Dares.  The  renditions 
are  straightforward  and  readable — almost  too 
much  so:  Dares,  whose  Latin  has  all  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  a.  ticker-tape  dispatch,  is  considerably 
upgraded  in  Frazer’s  English.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  is  concise  and  informative.”  Lionel  Cassnn 
Sat  R  49:34  F  12  ’66  650w 


TRUE,  WEBSTER  P.,  ed.  Smithsonian  trea¬ 
sury  of  20th-century  science.  See  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution 


TRUEBLOOD,  D.  ELTON. 

Quakers.  298p  $4.95  Harper 


The  people  called 


289.6  Friends,  Society  of  66-15046 

“Approaching  the  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers  as  a  religious  philosopher  rather  than 
as  a  historian.  Dr.  Trueblood  describes  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Quakerism,  its  beliefs,  practices, 
and  its  original  contributions  to  religious 
thought.”  (Library  J)  Appendix:  Quaker 
organization.  Bibliography.  Index 


“A  very  timely  and  informative  book.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  presents  the  current  thinking  and 
beliefs  of  Quakers  in  proper  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  taking  cognizance  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  Quaker  movement  these 
past  300  years.  [The  book]  presents  a  living 
testimonial  to  the  Quakerism  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  .  .  .  [and  is]  invaluable  to  both  student 
and  non-student  who  want  to  be  aware  of  the 
world’s  indebtedness  to  Quakerism.” 

Choice  3:916  D  ’66  150w 

“A  reviewer  needs  be  no  expert  on  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  know  that  the  book  is  no 
mere  objective  presentation  of  the  Quaker  wit¬ 
ness.  although  the  historic  witness  is  there.  It 
is  rather  the  personal  witness  of  the  author  to 
what  he  has  found  real  and  constraining  within 
that  faith.  In  the  case  of  Elton  Trueblood  it 
should  be  unnecessary  to  register  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  read  but 
highly  persuasive.  ...  I  do  sense,  however,  a 
lack  of  full  appreciation  of  the  modern  pioneer¬ 
ing  Quakers  who  seek  a  more  rounded  truth  in 
the  secular  and  in  non-Christian  religions.  .  .  . 
Similarly,  Trueblood  makes  too  easy  a  case  be¬ 
tween  personal  Christian  pacifism  as  a  witness 
— the  refusal  of  war — and  the  public  need  for 
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TRUEBLOOD,  D.  E. — Continued 

states  to  oppose  injustice  by  war.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  a  high-ranking  work  by  a  frontline  author 
and  deserves  prolonged  pondering."  N.  F.  S. 
Ferrtj 

Christian  Century  83:964  Ag  3  ’66  600w 


“Since  Quakers  permit  considerable  freedom 
in  their  manner  of  worship  and  hold  to  the 
belief  that  truth  continues  to  be  revealed  there 
is  a  diversity  in  the  Society  which  may  confuse 
others.  But  Dr.  Trueblood  attempts  to  find  the 
basic  ideas  of  this  small,  influential  group  of 
seekers  who  represent,  as  he  says,  an  ‘experi¬ 
ment  in  radical  Christianity.’  He  is  quick  to 
point  out  weaknesses  shown  in  the  past  and 
present,  but  feels  that  their  strength  lies  'in  the 
close  union  of  the  life  of  devotion  and  the  life 
of  social  service.’  The  chapters  on  Fox.  Penn. 
Woolman.  Gurney,  and  on  ‘The  Struggle  for 
Peace’  are  of  special  interest.  Recommended.” 
G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:2499  My  16  ’66  130w 


TRUMP,  DAVID.  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
before  Rome.  244p  ii  pi  maps  $7.50  Praeger 
913.37  Italy — Antiquities  65-20081 

This  volume  in  the  Ancient  Peoples  and 
Places  series  describes  "the  peoples  [of  prehis¬ 
toric  Italy]  who  produced  late  Palaeolithic  cave 
drawings,  gaudily  painted  neolithic  ceramics, 
Copper  Age  flint  daggers,  and  numerous  bronze 
artifacts  throughout  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages. 
It  is  Dr.  Trump's  thesis  that  this  prehistoric 
period  was  mainly  an  era  of  assimilation,  not 
of  foreign,  domination.  Drawing  on  evidence 
obtained  from  .  .  .  recent  excavations  he  spans 
the  time  when  the  first  human  settlement  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Italian  peninsula  down  to  the 
time  when  archeological  records  become  in¬ 
volved  wiith  those  of  classical  Greece.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“To  most  students  of  historical  Italy  the 
prehistory  of  the  peninsula  has  been  a  maze 
of  terms  based  on  type  sites.  This  book  shows 
a  path  through  them.  .  .  .  Even  the  student 
who  is  reluctant  to  face  the  tasks  of  the,  pre¬ 
historic  can  learn  much  from  [the  author’s] 
methods.  This  book  shows  how  carefully, 
cautiously,  and  courageously  he  works.  Without 
the  assistance  of  written  sources  he  copes  with 
factors  which  were  important  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  historical  Rome.  .  .  .  The  selected  bib¬ 
liography  shows  clearly  that  prehistoric  studies 
are  flourishing  in  Italy.  The  author  deserves 
praise  for  his  lively  and  informative  account  of 
their  present  state.”  D.  T.  Bishop 

Class  World  60:125  N  ’66  230w 
“It  is  a  known  fact  that  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ancient  indi¬ 
genous  civilizations  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  .  .  .  This  careful,  illuminating  study — 
the  first  general  work  on  prehistoric  Italy  to 
appear  in  English  for  more  than  50  years — 
seeks  to  remedy  that  situation,  describing 
[these  early,  inhabitants]  in  vivid  detail.  .  .  . 
The  line  drawings  and  remarkably  clear  plates 
are  most  apposite  to  the  concise,  lucid  text: 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  maps 
and  chronological  table.  At  all  times  Dr.  Trump 
pays  his  readers  the  compliment  of  intelligent 
discussion.  Highly  recommended.”  F.  D. 
Lazenby 

Library  J  91:3424  J1  ’66  190w 
“[A]  dogged  descriptive  catalogue  (in  con¬ 
tinuous  prose)  of  the  pre-Roman  finds  from 
central  and  southern  Italy,  before  ‘civilisation 
in  the  strict  sense  began  in  Italy.’  ”  M.  I 
Finley 

New  Statesman  72:561  O  14  ’66  210w 


TUBBS,  DOUGLAS  B.,  jt.  auth.  Automobiles 
and  automobiling.  See  Barker,  R. 


TUCHMAN,  BARBARA  W.  The  proud  tower; 
a  portrait  of  the  world  before  the  war, 
1890-1914.  528p  pi  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


940.3  History,  Modem — 20th  century.  Eu¬ 
rope — History — 20th  century.  U.S. — Social 
conditions.  Europe — Social  conditions 

65-23074 


‘This  book  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
quality  of  the  world  from  which  the  Great 
War  came.  ...  I  have  tried  to  concentrate 
on  society  rather  than  the  state.  ...  I  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  the  Anglo-American  and  West 
European  world  from  which  our  experience 
and  culture  most  directly  derive,  leaving  aside 


the  East  European  which  ...  is  a  separate 
tradition,”  (Foreword)  Chapter  2  appeared, 
in  part,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May 
1963.  Parts  of  Chapter  3  were  published  in 
American  Heritage  for  December  1962  and  in 
the  Nation  100th  Anniversary  issue,  Septem¬ 
ber  1965.  Parts  of  Chapter  1  were  published 
in  Vogue  in  1965.  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  P.  Neill 

America  li4:204  F  5  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:669  My  7  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Mayer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1293  J1  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Barnes 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:179  N  ’66  2300w 
“[Mrs]  Tuchman  traces  eight  broad  themes 
which  organize  the  outstanding  features  of 
society  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  An  analysis 
of  tire  English  aristocracy  .  .  .  the  anarchists 
.  .  .  the  end  of  the  dream  of  American  isolation 
and  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
imperialism  .  .  .  ‘Neroism’  in  Germany  .  .  . 
the  Dreyfus  Case  .  .  .  two  Hague  conferences 
.  .  .  the  success  and  failures  of  organized 

labor.  .  .  .  LThe  book]  is  consistently  inter¬ 
esting.  Its  author  is  a  skillful  and  imaginative 
writer.  She  has  the  storyteller’s  knack  for 
getting  the  maximum  dramatic  effect  out  of 
the  events  which  crowd  her  pages.  .  .  .  LHer] 
disclaimer  of  completeness  explains  but  does 
not  justify  crucial  omissions.  .  .  .  She  is  con¬ 
tent  to  refrain  from  asking,  and  therefore 
fails  to  answer,  the  significant  questions.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:130  F  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  25:398  Ja  15  ’66  550w 
“Mrs.  Tuchman  paints  the  scene  for  us  with 
a  masterly  brush,  a  scene  glittering  and  bril¬ 
liant,  sumptuous  and  outrageous  .  .  .  misery  and 
violence  and  horror — an  inferno  out  of  which 
erupted  anarchism  and  revolution.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Tuchman  gives  us  not  only  the  Patricians,  but 
the  Anarchists:  it  is  something  new  to  have 
historians  do  justice  to  them.  .  .  .  And  to 
dramatize  the  logic  of  anarchism,  Mrs.  Tuch¬ 
man  gives  us  a  powerful  and  brilliant  chapter 
on  the  Dreyfus  case' — imagine  having  anything 
new  to  say  about  that  well-worn  subject!  .  .  . 
It  is  a  tribute  to  her  literary  skill  and  her  his¬ 
torical  sophistication  that  she  persuades  us  that 
this  was  an  issue  which  seemed  to  transcend 
ordinary  politics,  ordinary  law,  ordinary  moral¬ 
ity.”  H.  S.  Commager 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  9  ’66  1450w 
Choice  3:65  Mr  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  13  ’66 
1050w 


Reviewed  by  John  Weightman 

Commentary  41:89  My  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Mayhew 

Commonweal  84:535  Ag  19  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  p.  Taylor 

Critic  24:62  Ap  '66  1200w 


Economist  218:807  F  26  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Klaus  Epstein 

Harper  232:114  F  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  C.  D.  Davis 

J  Am  Hist  53:385  S  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  90:5275  D  1  ’65  180w 
Reviewed  by  George  Dangerfield 

Nation  202:187  F  14  ’66  1800w 


itcvicvveu  uy  vv 


Nat  R  18:117  F  8  ’66  2600w 


ivevievveu  uy  rmristopner  Sykes 

New  Repub  154:26  Mr  5  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  David  Marquand 

New  Statesman  71:585  Ap  22  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:9  F  3  ’66  2150w 
“I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  [Mrs.  Tuch- 
man  s]  new  book  does  not  come  up  to  the  high 
Gun?  Pf  August’  [BRD  1962],  . 
There  are  a  surprising  number  of  stylistic  crud¬ 
ities  and  clichds  for  a  writer  of  her  power 
in  treating  personality  the  author’s  laDses  Vre 
most  disappointing,  since  she  herself  so  often 
provides  the  standard  of  excellence.  .  .  .  The 
most  serious  defect  ...  is  structural  Tf 

Mrs.  Tuchman  could  have  made  explicit  the'  sub¬ 
jective  bases  tor  her  choices,  ...  if  shecould 
have  ^en them  shape  and  definition  she 
might  thereby  have  raised  them  to  the’  level 
of  an  organizing  principle.  As  a  result,  her  book 
could  have  taken  on  thematic  coherence.  But 
since  she  remains  unaware  of  or  embarrassed 
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by  her  modus  operandi,  we  have  instead  not  a 
‘portrait  of  the  period,’  but  random  brush 
strokes,  leaving  a  canvas  unoccupied  by  any 
ruling  vision.”  Martin  Duberman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  9  '66  2700w 
New  Yorker  41:134  F  5  ’66  HOw 
Newsweek  67:86  Ja  17  i6'6’800w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  34:53  F  10  ’66  2050w 
“Easily  the  best  piece  of  historical  writing  for 
the  general  reader  since  Garrett  Mattingly’s 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  [BRD  19591.  .  .  . 
I  mean  an  awareness  of  the  architectural  har¬ 
mony  of  sentence,  paragraph  and  chapter:  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  interplay  of  character  and  nar¬ 
rative,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  habit  of 
truth  so  that  each  word  convinces  and  never 
disturbs  the  reader;  add  to  this  richness  of 
understanding  of  societies  as  well  as  men,  irony 
and  wit  in  abundance,  and  a  sense  of  comedy 
and  farce  so  dexterously  exploited  that  I  roared 
with  laughter  at  several  of  Mrs.  Tuchman’s 
scenes.  .  .  .  This  is  amateur  history  at  its 
zenith.  Yet  it  remains  amateur  history.  .  .  . 
In  Mrs.  Tuchman's  book  there  are  no  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  contradictions  and  complex¬ 
ities  of  industrial  society,  or  of  its  imperatives, 
or  of  its  weird  race  with  itself  against  time. 
.  .  .  Certainly  a  professional  historian  might 
have  done  it  differently,  but  I  doubt  if  there 
is  one  living  who  could  have  done  it  half  as 
well.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  49:33  Ja  15  ’66  lOOOw 
Time  87:90  Ja  14  ’66  1050w 
TLS  pl54  Mr  3  '66  2250w 
Reviewed  by  O.  J.  Hale 

Va  Q  R  42:476  summer  '66  950w 


TUCKER,  ERNEST  E.  Soldiers  and  armies: 

men  at  war  through  the  ages;  il.  by  W.  T. 

Mars.  224p  $3.95  Lothrop 

355  Soldiers — Juvenile  literature.  Military 
art  and  science — Juvenile  literature 

65-22029 

“Emphasis  throughout  is  put  on  the  typical 
individual  soldier  in  the  different  periods 
treated — his  attitude  toward  fighting,  the 
weapons  he  used,  the  type  of  uniform  he 
wore,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
fought.  .  .  .  [The  author]  also  traces  the 

widely  varying  attitude  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  toward  the  soldier,  ranging  from  the 
dread  and  loathing  17th-century  Europeans 
felt  for  soldiers  of  the  so-called  ‘Free  Com¬ 
panies’  to  the  respect  enjoyed  by  most  of  our 
soldiers  today.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library 
J) 


“[The  history  is  told]  with  changing  concepts 
of  warfare  clearly  defined  and  a  good  presenta¬ 
tion  of  exactly  how  armies  operated  in  Greece, 
Rome,  etc.  Although  the  development  of  wea¬ 
pons  and  uniforms  is  discussed,  emphasis  is  on 
methods  of  fighting  rather  than  on  the  weapons 
or  on  famous  battles.  The  introduction  of  im¬ 
aginary  characters  .  .  .  and  the  occasional 

use  of  present  tense  to  give  immediacy  add 
nothing  to  the  factual  value  and  constitute 
a  jarring  note.”  C.  A.  Gallant 

Library  J  91:439  Ja  15  '66  120w 
"Taking  a  large  subject  in  a  plesant.  easy 
style,  Mr.  Tucker  has  produced  a  quite  readable 
book.  .  .  .  The  impressionism  is  generally  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  description  necessarily  sketchy. 
Soldiers  here  are  all  ground  troops  and  nearly 
all  privates,  except  in  an  irrelevant  chapter 
on  dueling.  Airmen  and  sailors  do  not  figure 
at  all,  nor  do  generals.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tucker’s  notion 
of  a  soldier’s  life  does  owe  more  to  Mauldin 
than  to  Dumas,  but  he  doesn’t  become  too  grim 
about  it.”  Gordon  Plarrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  N  7  ’65  200w 


TUCKER,  GLENN.  Zeb  Vance;  champion  of 
personal  freedom.  564p  maps  $8.50  Bobbs 
B  or  92  Vance,  Zebulon  Baird.  U.S. — His¬ 
tory — Civil  War — Biography  65-26513 

"Of  rude  origins  in  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina,  Zeb  Vance  was  to  serve  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  became  the 
youngest  .  .  .  governor  of  the  Confederacy.” 
(Nat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  good,  popular  and  readable 
biography  that  will  suffice  until  a  better  one 
comes  along.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tucker  has  placed  most 
emphasis  on  the  War  years,  and  on  Vance’s 


role  as  protector  of  individual  freedoms,  with 
resulting  neglect  of  his  earlier  and  later  years 
as  Congressman  and  Senator.  He  has  made 
some  use  of  the  Vance  papers  and  other 
original  sources,  but  he  has  also  depended 
heavily  on  secondary  sources  and  traditional 
stories.  For  biography  and  popular  reading  col¬ 
lections  in  both  college  and  public  libraries.” 
E.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:246  Ja  15  ’86  160w 
“An  imposingly  thorough  biography,  this  book 
is  nonetheless  a  delight  to  read.”  T.  j.  Wheeler 

Nat  R  18:432  My  3  ’66  340w 
“Mr.  Tucker’s  biography  is  largely  uncriti¬ 
cal,  and  it  is  so  full  of  North  Carolina  history 
and  folklore  that  many  readers  will  prefer  John 
G.  Barrett’s  scholarly  ‘The  Civil  War  in  North 
Carolina’  [BRD  19641  or  Richard  E.  Yates’s 
concise  ‘The  Confederacy  and  Zeb  Vance.’ 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tucker’s  is  the  first  full-scale 
modern  biography,  and  a  useful  corrective  to 
the  conventional  Confederate  history  written 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Richmond.”  David  Don¬ 
ald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  N  6  ’66  lOOOw 


TUCKER,  LAEL.  See  Wertenbaker,  L.  T. 


TUCKER,  MARTIN,  jt.  ed.  A  library  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  3v.  See  Temple,  R.  Z. 


TUDOR,  TASHA,  ed.  Take  joy!  the  Tasha 
Tudor  Christmas  book;  sel.  ed,  and  il.  by 
Tasha  Tudor.  157p  $4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.61  World 
pub. 

394.26  Christmas.  Carols.  Literature — Col¬ 
lections  66-31200 

Arranged  in  sections  devoted  to  Christmas 
thoughts,  stories,  poems,  carols,  lore  and  leg¬ 
ends,  this  book  has  a  final  portion  describing 
the  Tudors’  Christmastime  festivities  beginning 
December  6th  and  continuing  through  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  Recipes  and  decorations  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Index. 


“As  handsome  a  Christmas  book  as  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  recent  memory.  Softly  colored,  feli¬ 
citously  proportioned  and  handsomely  printed 
on  luxurious  yellow-white  stock.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
more  than  70  items  include  the  expected — O. 
Henry’s  ‘The  Gift  of  the  Magi,’  Andersen’s 
‘The  Fir  Tree,’  ...  as  well  as  much  that  is 
unfamiliar — the  title’s  ‘Take  Joy!,’  an  early 
English  poem.  ‘As  Dew  in  Aprille,’  and  Rachel 
Field’s  period  piece,  ‘Christmas  in  London.’ 
While  carols  are  dated  and  origins  given,  one 
misses  this  same  information  about  the  stories. 
The  softly  sentimentalized  illustrations  are 
vintage  Tudor.  .  .  .  Most  intriguing,  however, 
is  the  book’s  closing  section,  devoted  to  a  lov¬ 
ing  account  of  the  sybaritic  preparations  for 
Christmas  at  the  Tudors’  New  Hampshire 
farm.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p22  D  4  *66  300w 
Horn  Bk  42:702  D  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Ann  Currah 

Library  J  91:5137  O  15  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  D  4  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  30w 


TUGWELL,  REXFORD  G.  How  they  became 
President:  thirty-five  ways  to  the  White 
House.  587p  il  $8.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

973  Presidents — U.S. — Election.  U.S. — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government  64-15353 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Murphy 

Am  Hist  R  71:1061  Ap  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  bv  H.  A.  Turner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:142  Mr  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  L.  H.  Chamberlain 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:160  J1  ’66  440w 


TULLY,  ANDREW.  The  FBI’s  most  famous 
cases;  with  an  introd.  and  comments  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  242p  il  $4.95  Morrow 

353.5  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Crime  and  criminals — U.S.  65-27698 

The  cases  “are  organized  and  presented  in 
categories  of  major  crime:  kidnapping,  robbery, 
espionage,  hijacking,  bomb  threats,  civil  rights 
violations.  .  .  .  The  list  of  people  presented 
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TULLY,  ANDREW — Continued, 
includes  the  Rosenbergs,  Klaus  Fuchs,  Bobby 
Randell  Wilcoxson,  Rudolph  Abel,  and  the  eight 
German  saboteurs  who  landed  on  Long:  Island 
during  the  summer  of  1942.”  (Best  Sell)  Ap¬ 
pended  are  a  list  of  FBI  Directors  and  Attor¬ 
neys  General  since  the  founding  of  the  FBI. 
Index. 


“An  honest  book,  reasonably  interesting,  and 
informative.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  material  presented 
is  very  familiar;  the  reader  of  the  newspaper 
finds  himself  already  well  acquainted  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  stock  included.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
'The  FBI’s  Least  Famous  Cases’  would  have 
offered  more  potential  for  documented  explora¬ 
tion.  However,  Mr  Tully’s  book  is  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be  which  is  a  goal  frequently 
missed.  It  is  a  worth  while  addition  to  any 
library.”  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  25:388  Ja  1  ’66  270w 
“Here  is  a  clear  picture  by  a  syndicated 
Washington  columnist  ...  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  at  work.  .  .  .  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  day-to-day  struggle  with'  detail,  and 
on  the  legal  limitations  within  which  the  FBI 
must  act,  not  on  the  drama  and  excitement  of 
chase  and  conviction.  .  .  .  The  pictures  that 
emerge  are  more  complete  than  those  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  daily  press.  For  readers  con¬ 
cerned  with  Southern  justice,  the  last  four 
chapters  that  concentrate  on  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  South  are  particularly  re¬ 
vealing.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  90:5411  D  15  ’65  150w 
Library  J  91:2239  Ap  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:37  Ja  29  ’66  30w 


TUMA,  ELIAS  H.  Twenty-six  centuries  of 
agrarian  reform;  a  comparative  analysis.  309p 
$6.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
333  Land  tenure  65-24515 

This  “book  relates  the  land  reform  move¬ 
ments  of  past  centuries  to  those  now  in  progress 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  It  argues  that  the 
land  reforms  of  the  last  two  decades  have  dealt 
with  symptoms  rather  than  causes,  have  af¬ 
fected  only  a  small  percentage  of  either  the 
population  or  the  cultivable  area,  and  warns 
that  even  if  high  concentrations  of  land-hold¬ 
ing's  are  broken  down,  reconcentration  is  likely 
to  recur  unless  strong  preventive  measures  are 
taken.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Eight  case  histories 
are  analyzed — Ancient  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
France,  Russia.  Mexico.  Japan  and  Egypt. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  attempts  to  explode  one  of  the 
oldest  liberal  arguments  in  world  history: 
namely  that  land  reform  is  desirable  because  it 
will  aid  the  landless  peasants  and  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  ...  A  provocative  volume 
based  on  wide  research,  but  exploratory  in 
ideas  rather  than  definitive.” 

Choice  3:436  J1  ’66  90w 


“[This  study]  has  significant  contemporary 
interest  and  applicability.  .  .  .  [Iti  is  needed 
for  academic  libraries  and  any  collections  con¬ 
cerning  present  problems  and  policies  of  de¬ 
velopment.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  91:1219  Mr  1  ’66  150w 


TUNG,  CHI-PING.  The  thought  revolution,  by 
Tung  Chi-ping  and  Humphrey  Evans.  254p 
$5  Coward-McCann 

309.151  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Social  conditions.  Colleges  and 

universities — China  (People’s  Republic  of 
China,  1949-  )  66-13121 

An  account  of  “the  day-to-day  life  of  a 
young  Chinese  student  who  grew  up  under  the 
Communist  regime  .  .  ..  [and  an  account  of 
his]  defection  to  the  West.”  (Publisher's  note) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:132  Je  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:67  My  15  ’66  550w 


“I  think  that  Tung's  story  is  to  be  believed, 
not  so  much  as  a  true  picture  of  the  man 
as  an  expos'd  of  the  plight  of  students  in 
Communist  China.  In  this  slick,  choosing-free¬ 
dom  confessional,  there  is  missing  the  tortured 
private  ambivalence  characteristic  of  most 
defectors.  However  that  may  be,  this  version 
of  the  education  of  Tung  Chi-ping  provides 
fascinating  insights.”  J.  P.  Davies 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  3  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9 

20Uw 


J1  16  ’66 


Reviewed  by  George  Feifer 

Harper  233:94  Ag  ’66  320w 


“Humphrey  Evans,  who  helped  Robert  Loh 
tell  his  story  of  an  American -educated  Chinese 
industrialist’s  efforts  to  make  peace  with  the 
Communist  regime  in  Escape  from  Red  China 
[BRD  1963],  has  given  us  another  book  relat¬ 
ing  the  experiences  of  a  refugee  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  mainland.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tung  had  to  tell  his 
story  through  an  interpreter,  who  happens  to 
be  Robert  Loh.  Some  of  the  problems  of  in¬ 
direct  communication  may  be  noticeable  in  the 
beginning  pages  of  the  book,  but  the  ensuing 
chapters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  school  life  in  China  today.  .  .  .  The 
most  amazing  part  of  the  story  is  the  account 
of  young  people’s  conspiring  to  survive  by 
trickery,  by  appearing  to  obey  the  Communists 
while  inwardly  developing  a  hatred  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  ...  If  this  story  is  true,  the  Communists 
are  a  long  way  yet  from  winning  over  the 
younger  generation  in  China.”  T.  H.  E.  Chen 
J  Higher  Ed  37:525  D  ’66  500w 


maK.es 


la-enerauy  speaking,  the  book 
teresting  reading.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  was 
startled  by  the  language  used  by  the  authors 
}n  describing  Mr.  Tung’s  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  who  apparently  were  of  low  social  and 
family  consciousness — a  sign  of  great  change, 
maybe.  Mr.  Evans  has  succeeded  in  putting 
the  book  into  such  .flawless  English  that  there 
is  hardly  any  Chinese  flavor — or  charm — left 
m  it.  Of  the  several  ‘I  escaped  from  Chinese 
Communism  to  freedom’  books  this  is  the  only 
one  by  a  person  of  the  younger  generation. 
Purchase  by  libraries  should  be  based  on  this 
factor.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:1917  Ap  1  ’66  260w 
“[This]  is  an  emotion-laden  story  of  a  man 
still  in  his  twenties,  masterfully  told  and  highly 
reflective  .of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
psychological  conditions  prevalent  in  China 
during  recent  years.  ...  In  telling  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  student,  Tung  provides  insight 
into  the,  process  of  education  in  China,  not  so 
much  with  respect  to  the  imparting  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  as  the  day  to  day  manipulations 
and  machinations  that  are  necessary  for  sur¬ 
vival.,  .  .  .  The  book  leaves  one  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  schools  in  China  have,  from  1950 
on,  alternated  between  periods  of  unbearable 
repression  and  retrenchment,  in  conformity 
perhaps,  with  the  law  of  dialectics.  .  .  .  While 
the  truthfulness  of  a  personal  account  of  this 
nature  can  hardly  be  questioned,  some  of  the 
interpretations,  have  obviously  had  the  benefit 
of  rather  the  hindsight  of  Tung  or  the  insight 
of  Evans.  The  overall  impression,  however,  is 
unmistakably  clear.”  C.  T.  Hu 

Sat  R  49:66  Ag  20  ’66  700w 


■  9S9irE®Y’a-RSUL’  Tbe  -American  health  scandal. 
232p  $4. 9a  Harper 

362  Medical  care  66-10641 

"The  author  first  asks,  ‘How  good  is  this 
country  s  medical  care?’  He  finds  it  lacking 
JiLnv?'n  n-iTespe?^s-  His  second  section  examines 
the  health  problems  of  six  other  countries  and 
what  they  have  done  to  help  to  solve  them 
His  final  section  summarizes  the  areas  which 
we  should,  seek  to  improve  and  suggests  [in 
an  appendix]  how  one  can  get  the  best  medical 
J^ Index"  Under  present  conditions.”  (Library 


bSol+v, was  evidently;  written  in  some 
are,  occasional  factual  slips. 
But  the  author  is  a  skillful  reporter  who  has  a 

fst°imoRtea  nPf  ?Lth%  pp?bleTb  and  his  essential 
estimate  of  the  situation  is  correct  The 

crucial  factor  is  the  inability  to  recruit  and 
train,  enough  doctors  adequately  to  serve  the 
existing  needs  of  the  United  States.  .  The 
spread  of  abuses  m  practice,  which  are  amply 
d 9 e n  t e h  ln  this  book,  are  also  consequences 
of  the  shortage.  [The  book]  furnishes  consider- 
=S!?aievlden?e  Personal  tragedies  and  the 

strenL+hVUSte  sap  the  nation’s  human 

®trength.  .  .  ,  [Mr.  Tunley]  leans  toward  pre¬ 
paid  group  practice,  as. a  remedy.  But  he  is  bv 
Handlfn”8  dogmatlc  in  the  matter.”  Oscar 
Atlantic  217:148  Ap  ’66  480w 

“[.The  author],  incisively  analyzes  short¬ 
comings  of  American  medical  care.  THisl 

major  targets,  are  [its]  organization  and-  finan- 
nnrf'  Sweihsh,  German,  Yugoslav, 

an 4,  Canadian  medical  care  systems  are  de- 
scribed.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of6  each 
are  evaluated.  .  .  .  This  very  readable  book  will 
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be  of  particular  interest  to  premedical  students, 
political  scientists,  sociologists,  and  histor¬ 
ians.’’ 

Choice  3:816  N  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  91:958  F  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Alderman- 

New  Repub  154:30  Mr  o  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Langer 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:12  My  26  ’66  60w 
"The  United  States,  the  A.M.A.  often  tells 
us,  has  the  best  medical  care  in  the  world. 
Right?  Wrong.  .  .  .  Treatment,  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  is  considered  a  privilege,  not 
a  right;  medical  decisions  are  often  made  on 
the  basis  of  money,  not  science.  This  is  the 
case  put  forth  convincingly  and  readably  by 
free-lance  writer  Roul  Tunley.  ...  It  is  a 
sober,  balanced  account,  cognizant  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  own  and 
other  systems:  but  few  can  read  it  without 
feelings  of  surprise  and  sorrow.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  27  ’66  200w 
‘‘[The  theme  of  this  book  isl  ‘little  comfort 
can  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  we — the 
country  with  the  least  socialization  of  med¬ 
icine — are  not  the  country  with  the  greatest 
longevity  or  the  lowest  maternal  mortality.’ 
.  .  .  The  cause  of  this  slmbby  showing,  Mr. 
Tunley  tells  us,  is  the  fee-for-service  system, 
which  tends  to  limit  good  medical  care  to 
those  who  can  comfortably  pay  for  it,  and  the 
stubborn  opposition  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  any  tinkering  with  that  system. 
The  A.M.A.  is  unquestionably  a  numbing 
social  force.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tunley’s 
indictment  of  the  A.M.A.  is  a  bit  too  shrill, 
and  his  thinking  in  the  field  of  clinical  med¬ 
icine  is  at  times  a  little  muddled” 

New  Yorker  42:134  F  26  ’66  320w 


TUNNELL,  EMLEN.  Footsteps  of  a  Giant,  by 
Emlen  Tunnell  with  Bill  Gleason.  238p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

B  or  92  Football  65-10776 

The  author  “was  the  first  Negro  to  be  signed 
by  the  N.Y.  Giants  football  team  and  enjoyed 
a  tenure  of  14  years  in  the  National  Football 
League,  closing  out  his  career  with  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  In  this  autobiography  Tunnell  re¬ 
counts  his  happy  childhood  in  Garrett  Hill  on 
Philadelphia’s  Main  Line  .  .  .  his  college  and 
service  experiences,  his  years  with  the  Giants 
and  his  present  job  as  that  team’s  game  scout.” 
(Library  J) 


"This  is  a  routine  sports  biography,  informal 
in  style  and  undistinguished  from  others  of  its 
genre.  Football  fans  will  wish  that  Tunnell  had 
drawn  uoon  his  long  experience  to  present  a 
closer,  more  detailed  report  on  the  professional 

frame.  Of  possible  interest  in  YA  collections, 
t  can  be  recommended  for  only  the  most  de¬ 
finitive  sports  collections.”  Robert  Van  Ben- 
thuysen 

Library  J  91:3969  S  1  ’66  140w  [YA] 

"In  this  warm,  good-natured,  frank  auto¬ 
biography  ...  Tunnell  recalls  dramatic  in¬ 
cidents  in  crucial  games,  spats  with  coaches, 
his  reverence  for  the  late  Giant  owner.  Tim 
Mara,  his  penchant  for  ‘swinging.’  and  his 
touching  friendship  with  one  of  his  teanfis 
great  quarterbacks,  the  Mississippian  Charlie 
Conerly.  Throughout  the  book  runs  the  theme 
that  the  great  majority  of  white  pro-football 
players  like  Conerly,  regard  other  character¬ 
istics  more  important  than  color — if  they  con¬ 
sider  color  at  all.  Many  white  people — not  only 
athletes — have  helped  Tunnell.  and  he  tenders 
gracious  acknowledgements.  It  makes  cheerful 
and  enlightening — indeed,  inspiring — reading.” 
Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  16  ’66  420w 


TUNSTALL,  JOHN  HENRY.  The  life  &  death 

of  John  Henry  Tunstall;  the  letters,  diaries  & 
adventures  of  an  itinerant  Englishman  supple¬ 
mented  with  other  documents  &  annotations, 
comp,  and  ed.  by  Frederick  W.  Nolan.  480p  il 
$6  Univ.  of  N.Mex.  press 
B  or  92  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico — 
History.  U.S. — Description  and  travel 

64-17809 

“A  British  specialist  in  Western  American 
history  has  edited  the  papers  of  Tunstall,  [an] 
English  fortune- seeker  who  spent  the  years 
1872-78  in  Western  America  and  Canada.  The 
letters  describe  the  country,  the  life,  and  the 
people  as  Tunstall  saw  them.  Tunstall  ended 
his  career  as  a  rancher  in  New  Mexico  [where 


he  challenged  a  Lincoln  County  monopoly  and 
was  murdered  by  a  posse].”  (Choice)  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  newspaper  reports  and  legal  papers  which 
ensued.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Burl  Noggle 
Am  Hist  R  72:319 


O  ’66  390w 


"[Tunstall’s  letters  have]  been  stuck  together 
by  editorial  comment,  burdened  with  guesswork 
and  wordiness.  But  the  letters  should  attract 
readers  interested  in  a  firsthand  account  of  what 
the  West  was  like.  Included  is  a  handsome, 
pertinent,  24-page  picture  section.  Explanatory 
footnotes  are  excessive  and  of  questionable 
value.  An  interesting  document  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tunstall  family  upon  his  death, 
entitled  ‘Resume  of  the  Facts  Connected  with 
the  Murder  of  J.  H.  Tunstall.  .  .  is  repro¬ 
duced  here.” 

Choice  3:360  Je  ’66  160w 


“Undeniably  the  volume  focuses  on  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  War,  but  it  offers  much  more.  With 
sophistication  and  insight,  Nolan  .  ,  .  has  fash¬ 
ioned  a  fascinating  portrait  of  a  member  of 
middle-class  Victorian  society.  Not  the  least  of 
his  contributions  is  an  examination  of  the 
motivation  for  the  emigration  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The 
Tunstall  letters  do  not  significantly  alter  the 
main  historiographic  configurations  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  War.  William  Keleher  [The  Fabul¬ 
ous  Frontier,  1962]  and  others  previously 
reached  the  same  general  conclusions.”  G.  M. 
Gressley 

J  Am  Hist  53:374  S  '66  370w 
"Mr.  Nolan  has  done  a  useful  service  in  telling 
this  sordid  story  (this  is  not  the  New  Mexico 
of  Willa  Cather  or  D.  H.  Lawrence).  His  style 
is  lushly  Victorian  and  his  sense  of  proportion 
rather  odd.  He  gives  us  a  long  excursus  on 
Victorian  London  and  comments  (hostile)  on 
that  greatest  son  of  Liverpool,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
However,  the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
sources  for  a  candid  history  of  the  wild  west.” 

TLS  p260  Mr  31  ’66  550w 


TURNBULL,  ANDREW  ed.  Letters  to  his 
daughter.  See  Fitzgerald,  S. 


TURNBULL,  CLIVE.  A  concise  history  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  192p  il  $8.50  Studio 
994  Australia — History.  Australia — Civiliza¬ 
tion  66-10340 

An  “Australian  journalist,  poet  and  author 
traces  Australia’s  development  from  a  penal 
colony  to  its  present-day  independence  as  a 
free  nation.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Highly  recommended  for  high  school  and 
public  libraries  and  recommended  for  general 
survey  purposes  in  college  libraries.  Will  be 
more  useful  to  a  beginner  than  R.  Ward’s  Aus¬ 
tralia  [BRD  19661.” 

Choice  3:563  S  ’66  60w  [YA] 

“[The  author’s]  slightly  anti-British  bias, 
reflected  in  both  text  and  bibliography,  is 
balanced  by  his  critical  appraisals  of  certain 
aspects  of  Australian  life.  The.  profuse  illustra¬ 
tions  from  contemporary  sources  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  accompanying  text  to  give 
an  almost  strip-cartoon-like  effect.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  popular  history,  naturally  highly 
selective,  but  essentially  readable  and  likely 
to  appeal  to  the  general  reader  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  .  .  .  One  would  like  to  see  an 
index.  .  .  .  For  both  adult  and  YA  collections 
in  public  libraries  and  also  for  browsing  rooms 
in  colleges  and  universities.”  Norman  Hor- 
rocks 

Library  J  91:1893  Ap  1  ’66  140w  [YA] 

Library  J  91:2239  Ap  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“One  feels  that  the  text  is  something  of 
an  intrusion  on  the  illustrations.  Perhaps  it 
could  hold  its  own,  without  becoming  less 
readable,  if  it  contained  more  quotations  from 
original  sources,  say  Captain  Cook’s  journal, 
or  the  letters  of  early  settlers,  to  match  tbe 
magnificence  of  lithograph  and  engraving.” 
Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  70:842  N  26  ’65  90w 


TURNBULL,  JOHN  G.  The  changing  faces  of 
economic  insecurity,  by  John  G.  Turnbull  with 
the  assistance  of  Malcolm  S.  Cohen  and  Mary 
Pepple.  157p  $5  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
309.173  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  Public 
welfare  66-16268 

The  author,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Minnesota, 
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TURNBULL,  J.  G. — Continued 
"provides  a  comparative  study  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  economic  insecurity  and  the  ways  in 
which  our  society  has  sought  to  meet  this 
challenge,  fifty  years  ago  and  now.  In  his 
analysis  he  considers  premature  death,  old  age, 
unemployment,  and  accidental  injury  and  sick¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  He  examines  society's  adjustments 
to  these  problems,  the  approaches  used,  the 
programs  which  have  been  developed,  and  the 
problems  which  remain.”  (Publisher’s  note! 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  S.  Watkins 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:237  N  ’66  700w 


“A  competent  book  written  by  a  well  qualified 
author.  The  topic  is  timely  and  the  contents  oi 
the  book  are  relevant  to  current  issues  of  .  social 
welfare  regulation,  especially  those  relating  to 
poverty,  unemployment  insurance,  and  Medicare. 
The  book  should  be  recommended  reading  for 
students  of  labor  economics  and  essential  read¬ 
ing  for  students  of  social  security.  .  .  .  The 
book  which  probably  competes  most  closely  with 
Turnbull's  book  is  that  of  Ithe  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  Survey  Research  Center],  Income  and 
Welfare  in  the  United  States  [BRD  1963].  Turn- 
hull’s  measures  of  insecurity  do  have  several 
defects,  as  he  himself  points  out.  But  the  topic 
is  narrower  than  that  selected  by  Morgan  and 
more  manageable.” 

Choice  3:692  O  ’66  llOw 


“From  Dean  Turnbull’s  point  of  view, 
‘Economic  insecurity  may  be  defined  as  income 
curtailment  or  income  insufficiency  and  .  .  . 
economic  security  as  income  maintenance.’  In¬ 
come  insufficiency  is  indicated  when  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  minimum  living  levels  do  not  meet  the 
standards  of  his  society.  Society  must  choose 
to  let  him  die  or  suffer  or  it  must  help  him. 
If  it  decides  to  help  him,  as  ours  has,  he  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  ‘overhead’  cost  of  maintaining 
the  community.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  techni¬ 
cal  books  that  shines  with  the  light  of  human¬ 
ism  and  after  reading  it  one  can  only  envy 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  Dean 
Turnbull’s  students.”  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:1886  Ap  1  ’66  150w 


TURNER,  GRAHAM.,  jt.  auth.  The  persuasion 
industry.  See  Pearson,  J 


TURNER,  J.  M.  W.  The  sunset  ship:  the  poems 
of  J.  M.  W.  Turner:  ed.  with  an  essay  by 
Jack  Lindsay.  133p  $5.50  N.Y.  graphic 
821  [66-70073] 

The  author  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner:  His  Life  and 
Work;  a  Critical  Biography  (BRD  1966)  has 
edited  this  coliection. 


“Lindsay  has  collected  Turner's  poetry,  part¬ 
ly  printed,  partly  from  manuscripts  or  tag's  on 
the  exhibited  paintings.  The  poems  owe  much 
to  the  model  of  James  Thomson.  They  are  most¬ 
ly  nature  descriptions  or  philosophical  verses, 
not  valuable  as  poetry  but  rather  as  a  key 
to  Turner’s  personality  and  the  style  of  his 
times.  They  contain  the  same  themes  of 
storms,  wreckages,  mythological  scenes,  and 
fantastic  colors  (described  m  words)  as  the 
author’s  paintings.  For  larger  collections  as 
an  elucidation  of  Turner’s  or  generally  of  the 
Romantic  temperament.”  J.  L.  Dewton 
Library  J  91:5979  D  1  '66  150w 
“[These  are]  scraps  of  verse  by  Turner  to 
which  Mr  Jack  Lindsay  affixes  a  Fighting  Te- 
meraire  title.  They  are  occasional,  illiterate  and 
tiresome.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  scraps  af¬ 
ford  much  of  ‘a  precious  insight  into  a  mind 
that  was  essentially  secretive  and  hidden.’ 
After  all,  that  mind  produced  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  thousands  of  drawings.  These  are  its 
revelation;  and  I  find  little  in  the  verses  not 
already  superabundantly  and  more  agreeably 
plain  in  the  paintings.”  Geoffrey  Grigson 

New  Statesman  71:506  Ap  8  ’66  S50w 
“The  poetry  is  often  so  contorted  as  to  be 
almost  meaningless.  But  there  are  a  few  fine 
passag'es  where  the  intensity  of  the  emotion 
and  thought  do  manage  to  find  real  expression 
in  words,  and  these  can  be  studied  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  edition  prepared  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  which 
also  contains  a  most  valuable  study  relating 
Turner  to  Thomson,  Akenside  and  others  to 
whom  the  artist  turned.”  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  D  1  ’66  600w 


TURNER,  FREDERICK  JACKSON.  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner’s  legacy:  unpublished  writ¬ 
ings  in  American  history:  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod,  by  Wilbur  R.  Jacobs.  217p  $6.50  Hunt¬ 
ington  lib. 

973.01  U.S.— History  65-15371 

This  selection  of  essays  from  the  collection 
of  Turner  material  in  the  Huntington  Library 
“contains  twenty-one  essays  and  fragments 
together  with  [an]  .  .  .  introductory  essay 

which  illuminates  the  development  of  Turner’s 
philosophy  of  history  and  of  his  ideas.”  (J 
Am  Hist)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  volume  is  an  effort  to  show,  through 
previously  unpublished  writings,  the  way  that 
Turner’s  mind  worked,  the  sources  of  his  in¬ 
spiration,  and  possibly  a  little  more  of  his 
ideas,  since  he  published  little.  Plere  are  such 
items  as  classroom  lectures,  public  speeches, 
and  book  reviews.  Some  of  them  are  unfinished, 
and  many  demonstate  haste.  Their  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  Turner  is  mini¬ 
mal.  .  .  .  They  will  be  useful  only  to  the  spec¬ 
ialist  who  wants  a  little  more  insight  into 
Turner,  and  even  here  the  serious  student 
must  go  to  San  Marino  and  read  the  total 
Huntington  collection.  The  best  contribution 
of  the  book  is  Jacobs’  fine  introduction.  .  .  . 
This  essay  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  yet 
appeared,  even  though  at  times  Jacobs  seems 
a  little  overenthusiastic.”  R.  E.  Riegel 

Am  Hist  R  71:1083  Ap  ’66  360w 
“Of  the  fragments  in.  this  collection,  those 
on  political  maps  and  party  areas  in  presiden¬ 
tial  elections  are  important  as  illustrating 
Turner's  techniques.  Of  the  longer  essays,  those 
on  sectionalism  and  the  development  of  Amer- 
can  society  are  the  most  interesting.  They 
reinforce  the  growing  view  that  Turner’s  main 
contribution  to  American  historiography  lay  in 
his  theory  of  multiple  causation  and  in  his 
ability  to  break  down  the  artificial  boundaries 
erected  by  both  natural  and  social  scientists. 

.  .  .  Apart  perhaps  from  the  fragment  on  ‘the 
Hunter  Type,’  the  selection  ignores  the  frontier 
theme  to  focus  attention  upon  sectionalism. 
This  new  volume  gives  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  seminal  character  of  Turner’s  research 
and  writings.’’  Norman  Harper 

J  Am  Hist  52:807  Mr  ’66  350w 


TURNER,  PHILIP.  Colonel  Sheperton’s  clock; 
il.  by  Philip  Gough.  190p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.61 
World  pub. 

66-8476 

This  story  "is  situated  in  the  rural  north  of 
England.  David  Hughes  and  his  two  friends, 
Peter  and  Steven,  solve  the  50-year-old  murder 
of  a  World  War  I  British  agent  who  died  to 
protect  a  secret  that  still  remains  for  the  boys 
to  uncover.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 
“Ages  ten  to  thirteen.”  (Sat  R) 


“Unobtrusively,  Philip  Turner  flavors  his 
book  with  odd  bits  of  British  history,  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  make  lead  soldiers,  insight  into 
the  activities  and  motivations  of  boys,  and  a 
poignant  sense  of  the  nature  of  courage — and 
all  without  getting  in  the  way  of  a  fast  in¬ 
teresting  story.”  Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  ’66 
lOOw 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:5774  N  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  68:752  N  13  ’64  200w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:51  N  12  ‘66  160w 


More  than  .anything  else  it  is  the  human 
relationships  in  Colonel  Sheperton’s  Clock 
which  make  it  a  memorable  book;  in  partic¬ 
ular  the  friendship  between  the  three  boys 
who  are  the  main  characters.  All  are  choirboys 
in  the  local  parish  church  where  most  of  their 
adventures  take  place  and  where  they  find  the 
clue  that  helps  to  solve  an  intriguing  and 
credible  mystery.  The  story  is  beautifully 
worked  out  and  the  convincing  dialogue,  de¬ 
lightful  humour  and  .admirable  simplicity  of 
style  help  to  make  this  a  first  novel  of  some 
importance.  .  .  .  The  book  will  inevitably  invite 
comparison  with  William  Mayne’s  Swarm  in 
May  .IBRD  1957],  but  it  should  stand  up  to  it 

TLS  pl080  N  26  ’64  120w 


'  um\K'[1,’,,,WALLACE-  The  Mormon  establish¬ 
ment.  343p  $6  Houghton 

289.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism  66-19476 
This  book  contains  a  “description  of  the  rites 
and  underlying  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  including 
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points  such  as  polygamy,  vicarious  baptism  and 
marriage,  and  the  historic,  current  and  possible 
future  positions  of  the  Saints  regarding  the 
Negro.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  ‘George  Romney 
— Latter-day  Saint,’  and  another  to  ‘The  Church 
in  Politics.’  ”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Nelson  _ _ 

Christian  Century  83:1473  N  30  ’66  600w 


“A  sound  introduction  to  Mormon  society  and 
all  of  its  ramifications  is  contained  in  this  little 
book,  which  is  for  the  interested  layman,  not 
for  the  scholar  of  religious  movements.  ...  In 
1957  [Mr.  Turner]  shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
articles  on  the  Teamsters  Union.  He  has  turned 
out  an  authoritative,  unpretentious,  and  well- 
conceived  religio-socio-political  study  of  a  little- 
known  Christian  sect  that  may  well  play  a 
most  important  part  in  America’s  future.  [This 
book]  should  be  read  by  all.”  H.  A.  Shapiro 
Library  J  91:3960  S  1  ’66  210w 


“[The  author]  is  a  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  church's 
teachings  and  regards  the  Mormons  as  a  ‘fine 
people’  but  finds  some  of  their  doctrines  re¬ 
pellent.  .  .  .  [Robert  Mullen  in  The  Latter-Day 
Saints,  BRD  1966]  is  too  obvious  about  avoiding 
the  ‘back  corners’  of  Mormonism  to  put  the 
Gentile  reader  wholly  at  ease.  .  .  .  Mr.  Turner 
filled  in  what  Mr.  Mullen  avoided,  but  at  times 
perhaps  a  bit  too  eagerly.  Air.  Turner  is  a 
skilled,  experienced  reporter.  His  facts  may 
well  be  beyond  question.  However,  his  account 
of  present  Mormon  difficulties  lacks  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  sociological  understanding  and  historical 
perspective  that  readers  might  justly  seek 
in  a  study  found  between  hard  covers.”  John 
Cosley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  23  ’66  1050w 


TURNQU1ST,  ROBERT  E.  The  Packard  story; 
the  car  and  the  company.  286p  il  pi  $15 
Barnes,  A.S. 

629.2  Packard  automobile  65-14240 

A  perennial  official  of  The  Classic  Car  Club 
of  America  “traces  the  fortunes  of  a  famous 
car  from  its  1899  beginnings  to  the  .  .  .  post¬ 
war  demise  of  the  works  and  all  it  once  stood 
for.”  (Library  J) 


“This  labor  of  love  by  a  writer  who  collects 
vintage  Packards  will  certainly  please  those  of 
us  whose  heart  skipped  a  beat  whenever  one 
of  those  solidly  built  cars  came  ticking  by. 

.  Collectors  of  these  fine  cars  will  find  a 
surfeit  of  information,  history,  and  pictures  in 
this  .  .  .  handsome  book  with  photographs  on 
nearly  every  page.  .  .  .  Its  attention  to  detail 
assures  it  a  niche  in.  the  annals  of  automotive 
history.  For  all  collections.”  F.  B.  Davenport 
Library  J  91:2511  My  15  ’66  150w 
“This  is  one  of  the  better  single-make  refer¬ 
ence  histories  and  belongs  with  earlier  studies 
of  the  Duesenberg,  the  Cord,  the  Bugatti  and 
other  great  marques.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
book  is  a  rather  sloppy  production  job,  and  the 
photographs  are  poorly  reproduced.  Eliot  Fre¬ 
mont- Smith  y  Tjmes  BR  R  p76  D  6  >65  240w 


TUVE,  ROSEMOND.  Allegorical  imagery;  some 
mediaeval  books  and  their  posterity.  461p 
il  $12.50  Princeton  univ.  press 

809  Literature— History  and  criticism.  Al- 
leffory  bo-Mdi^ 

“Our  present  state  is  one  of  uncertainty  as 
to  what  the  sixteenth  century  meant  by 
‘allegorical  reading,’  still  more  what  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  it.  .  .  I  therefore  examined  the  uses, 
pleasures  and  apparent  meaning  of  allegory 
in  certain  available  mediaeval  texts,  fa,mo_us 
even  in  the  earlier  centuries  for  their  successful 
use  of  this  figurative  mode.  ....  1  have  made 
no  attempt  to  be  complete,  since  the  conclu¬ 
sions  are  not  based  on  numbers  of  works  but 
on  kinds  of  response.  .  .  .  In  particular,  both 
the  practice  of  Spenser  and  the  pleasures  of 
reading  him  are  affected.  This  is  not  a  book 
on  Spenser,  but  he  is  the  author  I  should 
most  wish  to  illumine  the,  reading  of.  I  un¬ 
abashedly  use  examples  from  him  for  any 
purpose.”  (Foreword)  Appendix:  The  virtues 
and  the  vices.  List  of  illustrations  and  sources. 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  current  revival  of  interest  in  Spenser’s 
symbolic  techniques  and  meanings  has  produced 
its  extremes,  to  which  Tuve’s  book  is  a  balanced 
and  sensible  corrective.  She  argues  cogently 


and  at  length  for  an  approach  to  Spenser  as 
a,  writer  of  romance,  not  epic,  and  substantiates 
her  views  with  detailed  readings  of  late 
medieval  allegorical  texts  and  romances  that 
were  accessible  to  Spenser  and  to  his  Eliza¬ 
bethan  audiences.  Though  her  continual  em¬ 
phases  on  both  literal  context  and  flexible 
significance  when  reading  Spenser  is  pointed 
advice  for  all  modern  students  of  his  poetry, 
yet  this  book  is  not  an  introductory  text.  .  .  . 
The  range  of  scholarly  evidence  would  over¬ 
whelm  most  beginners.” 

Choice  3:653  O  ’66  210w 
“This  posthumous  book  by  Rosemond  Tuve 
seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  completed  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  but  such  editorial  work 
as  was  necessary  has  been  discreetly  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Roche.  The  book  is 
very  characteristic  of  its  author:  the  wide 
range  of  learning,  the  ready  use  of  non-literary 
sources — there  are  110  illustrations,  mostly  from 
manuscripts — the  imaginative  insight,  the  sharp 
dismissal  of  unsubstantiated  opinons;  and,  with 
these,  the  constant  tangential  recollections 
whose  relevance  is  assumed  rather  than  demon¬ 
strated.  the  Coleridgean  complication  of  syntax, 
and  the  ‘barbarism’  ...  of  using  words  from 
three  or  four  languages  within  an  ostensibly 
English  sentence.  .  .  .  Allegorical  Imagery 

demands  attentive  reading  by  its  involved 
manner  .  .  .  and  by  its  width  of  reference. 
.  .  .  The  rewards  for  perseverance  are  con¬ 
siderable,  for  we  come  to  see  how  close  was 
Spenser’s  understanding  of  the  romances  which 
...  he  used  so  skilfully  to  create  the  greatest 
of  Elizabethan  poems.” 

TLS  p827  S  8  ’66  750w 


TWAIN,  MARK.  The  adventures  of  Colonel 
Sellers;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  and  notes 
by  Charles  Neider.  244p  $4.95  Doubleday 

65-11053 

This  is  “Mark  Twain’s  share  of  The  Gilded 
Age,  a  novel  which  he  wrote  with  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Now  published  separately  for 
the  first  time  and  comprising,  in  effect,  a  new 
work.”  (Title  page)  The  Gilded  Age  was 
originally  published  in  1873.  This  portion  is  a 
satire  on  the  political  corruption  and  greed  of 
the  Reconstruction  Era.  Charles  Neider  edited 
The  Complete  Essays  of  Mark  Twain  (BRD 
1963).  Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  MacGillivray 

Best  Sell  24:472  Mr  1  ’65  470w 
“[Mr.  Neider]  has  produced  a  bibliographical 
curiosity.  While  he  has  not  tampered  with  the 
words,  he  has  arranged  the  book  in  re-num¬ 
bered  chapters.  To  have  Twain’s  greater  con¬ 
tribution  presented  on  its  own  is  undeniably  in¬ 
teresting,  but  a  short  article  pointing  out 
Twain’s  contributions,  as  evidenced  from  Air. 
Neider’ s  attention  to  clues  in  letters  and  re¬ 
maining  portions  of  the  original  manuscripts, 
would  have  done  the  job.  .  .  .  For  whatever 
Mr.  Neider’s  just  strictures  on  Warner’s  con¬ 
tributions  might  be.  The  Gilded  Age  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  entity,  and  historically  and  logic¬ 
ally  should  remain  one.  .  .  .  Mr.  Neider’s  notes 
and  researches  will  be  of  some  use  to  Twain 
collections,  but  I  can’t  disagree  more  with  his 
justification  that  in  this  form  the  work  will 
be  more  palatable  for  the  reading  public.” 
C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  90:1120  Mr  1  ’65  150w 
“[Charles  Neider]  has  produced  a  more  read¬ 
able  work  than  the  original.  This  biting  satire 
of  the  Reconstruction.  Period  will  find  a  wider 
audience  with  young  adults  than  the  original. 
(Purists  will,  of  course,  challenge  this  state¬ 
ment.)  In  addition  to  its  literary  importance, 
this  will  serve  as  supplementary  reading  in 
U.  S.  history  courses.” 

Library  J  90:2436  My  15  ’65  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:56  J1  8  ’66  800w 
“The  quotation  marks  around  the  work  ‘new’ 
[on  the  dust  jacket]  save  the  half-truth  from 
being  an  untruth.  The  inside  flap  tells  the  real 
story;  but  by  the  time  he  reads  it,  the  inno¬ 
cent,  trusting  reader  may  have  bought  a  book 
he  already  owns.  .  .  .  Combine  the  work  of  a 
genius  with  that  of  a  journeyman  and  you’re 
likely  to  get  a  mediocrity,  a  genetic  freak. 
That  is  what  ‘The  Gilded  Age’  is.  The  comic 
vitality  is  wholly  Twain’s;  the  maudlin  senti¬ 
ment  and  hearts  and  flowers  belong  almost 
wholly  to  Warner.  It  must  be  said  that  editor 
Charles  Neider  did  a  yeoman’s  job  in  scraping 
away  the  veneer  and  restoring  the  original. 
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TWAIN,  MARK — Continued 

The  jarring  unevenness — of  style,  characteriza¬ 
tion.  'humor,  tone,  narrative — is  gone  and  some 
semblance  of  unity  remains.” 

Newsweek  65:96  F  15  ’65  440w 
‘‘For  those  who  simply  like  to  read  Mark 
Twain  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  material  here. 
As  a  novel  it  is  crude  and  ill-formed  to  a 
degree  and  there  is  some  execrable  writing. 
But  there  are  also  some  memorable  scenes. 
.  .  .  But  the  most  notable  thing  is  Mark 
Twain’s  compulsive  interest  in  voices.  He 
never  analyses  characters — he  imitates  them 
speaking,  and  how  well  he  could  do  it— from 
the  rural  dialect  of  the  slave  to  the  hollow 
sententiousness  of  the  Senator.  And  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  accents  and  headlong  syntax  of  the 
voice  of  Colonel  Sellers,  with  all  its  hints  of 
a  sad,  desperate  dreaming,  Mark  Twain  shows 
hints  of  genius.” 

TLS  p539  Je  16  ’66  900w 


TWAIN,  MARK.  General  Grant.  See  Arnold, 
M. 


TWAIN.  MARK.  Mark  Twain’s  letters  from 
Hawaii;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  A.  Grove 
Day.  298p  $5.95  Appleton 

919.69  Hawaii— Description  and  travel 

66-12606 


Twenty- five  travel  letters  written  during  a 
four  months  visit  in  1866,  for  publication  in 
the  Sacramento  Union.  Portions  of  this  book 
were  previously  printed  in  Letters  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  (BRD  1938);  Letters  from 
Honolulu;  and  in  W.  F.  Frear’s  Mark  Twain 
and  Hawaii  (BRD  1948) . 


“What  is  particularly  interesting  about  the 
Hawaiian  letters  stylistically,  as  Henry  Nash 
Smith  has  pointed  out,  is  Twain’s  introduc¬ 
tion  here  of  the  struggle  between  genteel  and 
vernacular  manners  that  was  to  assume  great 
importance  in  his  writing  career.  For  the  nar¬ 
rator  in  the  comic  episodes  is  manifestly  only 
one  half  of  Twain’s  sensibility,  the  other  half 
being  the  narrator’s  vulgar  friend.  Brown. 
Most  of  the  humor  depends  on  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  Brown’s  ungrammatical  but  honest  ver¬ 
nacular  speech  and  the  narrator’s  elevated  but 
empty  rhetoric.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  the  secret 
of  Twain’s  charm  as  a  writer  generally:  at  his 
best  he  manages  to  blend  the  comic  and  the 
serious  so  perfectly  that  we  are  reminded  of 
nothing  so  much  as  life  itself.”  Joel  Porte 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Je  23  ’66 
700w 

Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:946  F  15  ’66  90w 
Library  J  91:2240  Ap  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Mr  20  ’66  150w 
“Most  modern  readers  will  be  more  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  historical  aspects  of  these  letters 
than  of  the  literary;  Mark  Twain’s  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The 
humor,  moreover,  would  have  more  appeal  to 
a  Victorian.  .  .  .  But  Twain’s  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  description  are  unsurpassed  and 
we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  scenery 
of  these  lovely  islands  just  100  years  ago.  .  .  . 
[Mark  Twain]  was  profoundly  right  in  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  Americans  to  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  what  were  then 
known  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
potential  significance  of  these  islands  to  the 
United  States.”  J.  M.  Allison 

Sat  R  49:33  Mr  19  ’66  600w 
“When  [Mark  Twain]  returned  to  California 
.  .  .  his  newsy  and  engaging  letters  from 

Hawaii  had  made  him  ‘the  best-known  honest 
man  on  the  Pacific  Coast.’  .  .  .  The  book  offers 
nothing  that  is  not  already  known  about 
Hawaii,  but  it  provides  a  fresh,  funny  portrait 
of  Mark  Twain  as  a  young  man.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
times  he  reported  earnestly,  filing  statistic- 
studded  essays  on  the  whaling  and  sugar  in¬ 
dustries.  He  was  at  his  best  when  he  gave 
in  to  his  sense  of  humor.” 

Time  87:134  Mr  18  ’66  700w 


TWINING,  NATHAN  F.  Neither  liberty  nor 
safety;  a  hard  look  at  U.S.  military  policy 
and  strategy.  320p  $5.95  Holt 
355  U.S — Military  policy  66-21628 

An  "examination  of  our  current  military 
‘posture’  and  its  relative  deterioration  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Appendix:  Notes  on  ballistic  missile  program. 
Glossary.  Index. 


“God  bless  the  general  for  writing  this  book, 
because  he  says  so  many  of  the  things  that 
should  and  should  not  be  said  about  our  na¬ 
tional  defense.  .  .  .  For  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
course,  the  general  makes  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  evolution  of  United  States  national  se¬ 
curity  policy  subsequent  to  World  War  II.  ...  . 
[He]  closes  with  a  keen  but  apprehensive  view 
of  the  future.  .  .  .  What  is  the  matter  with  a 
book  like  this?  First,  the  .General  becomes  ar- 
rog’ant,  harsh,  and  self-righteous  in  his  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  Russian  government  in  order 
‘to  include  earnest  regard  for  human  dignity 
and  a  world  of  law  and  order’  should,  under¬ 
take  four  measures  that  would  mean  the  com¬ 
plete  transformation  •  of  the  Soviet  system.  A 
preposterous  view,  and  so  is  this  one:  ‘our 
government  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  ac¬ 
cepting  the  basic  immorality  of  the  Communist 
system.’  This  is  a  naive  view  of  international 
affairs.  Second,  the  General  seems  completely 
to  miss  the  point  of  Secretary  McNamara’s 
Cost/Effectiveness  Program.”  R.  E.  O’Brien 
Best  Sell  26:271  O  15  ’66  800w 


“[This  book’s]  analysis  of  the  military-po¬ 
litical  history  of  the  past  20  years  and  its 
critiques  of  past  policies  seem  to  me  naively 
blind  to  the  actualities  of  modem  international 
politics  and  war.  .  .  .  [For  example]  the 

General’s  answer  to  China  seems  to  be  pre¬ 
ventive  nuclear  war.  .  .  .  Human  beings  and 
human  politics  play  a  small  role  in  General 
Twining’s  dream-world  of  blood  and  firepower. 
■  .  .  [He]  seems  to  imply  that  we  should  free 
the  Air  Force  to  develop  the  appalling  mili¬ 
tary  potentialities  of  outer  space.  .  .  .  For  me, 
the  book  is  just  additional  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Air  Force  .  .  .  has  never  grown 
up.”  Walter  Millis 

Book  Week  pl7  S  25  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  91:3722  Ag  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Stone 

New  Repub  155:30  O  29  ’66  2150w 
“Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining’s  disorganized  lit¬ 
tle  book  ...  is  another  of  those  exasperating 
complaints  of  the  hardliners  against  .  .  . 

those  who  feel  that  Communism  as  an  idea 
is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  bombs.  .  .  . 
[It  is]  characteristic  of  the  General  .  .  .  that 
he  talks  in  1966  of  Soviet-Chinese  solidarity 
as  though  there  had  been  no  rift  between 
Moscow  and  Peking.  Subtleties  of  any  kind 
he  finds  merely  distracting,  the  inventions  of 
unbriefed  intellectuals  and  timid  desk  men  at 
the  State  Department.  .  .  .  [The  General] 
points  out  [that]  we  consistently  lose  the 
peace.  Why  not  then  .  .  .  apply  to  peace  the 
same  methods  that  proved  successful  in  war? 
Why  not  build  and  maintain  an  armed  strength 
so  formidable  that  it  could  win  any  kind  of 
fight  thrust  upon  us?  .  .  .  Of  such  stuff  are 
the  dreams  that  enchant  the  military  mind 
and  the  nightmares  that  haunt  the  rest  of 
us.”  Gordon  Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  25  ’66  lOOOw 


TYNDALE,  WILLIAM.  The  work  of  William 

Tyndale;  ed.  and  introduced  by  G.  E.  Duf- 
field;  pref.  by  F.  F.  Bruce  [editorial  advisory 
bd:  James  Atkinson  and  others].  406p  $6.25 
Fortress  press 

208  Theology  65-3003 

This  “is  not  a  complete  edition  of  [Tyndale’s] 
works  .  .  .  but  an  extensive  selection  of  his 
writings  on  the  Bible — the  area  of  his  greatest 
and  most  lasting  contribution.  Most  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  reproduced  from  the  Parker  Society 
edition  of  his  works,  but  to  this  have  been 
added  inter  alia  all  Tyndale’s  extant  letters,  and 
extracts  from  his  dispute  with  George  Joye, 
.  .  .  None  of  Tyndale’s  sacramental  writing  has 
been  included.”  (Editorial  note)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Author  and  periodical  index  and 
general  index. 


“[This  book]  rightly  places  the  writings  of 
Tyndale  in  the  context  of  Reformation  history. 

.  .  .  Two  brief  examples  of  Tyndale’s  transla¬ 
tions  appear  [and]  there  are  extracts  reflecting 
his  general  Reformation  concepts.  .  .  .  Since 
this  is  the  only  extensive  collection  of  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  works  made  in  recent  years,  this  vol¬ 
ume  provides  a  greatly  needed  source  book.  It 
will  be  valuable  for  students  of  Reformation 
history,  as  well  as  for  those  interested  chiefly 
in  Tyndale’s  place  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
English  Bible.  Without  question,  all  college  and 
seminary  libraries  should  include  this  volume.” 

Choice  3:223  My  ’66  330w 
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rinj  this  first  volume  of  the  ‘Courtenay  Li¬ 
brary  of  Reformation  Classics’  .  .  .  the  Intro- 
duction  is  informed,  competent,  and  judicious, 
although  unduly  eulogistic  at  a  few  points. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  another  volume  in 
the  series  will  be  devoted  to  Tyndale’s  sacra¬ 
mental  writings.”  W.  S.  Hudson  -  . 

J  Religion  46 :SS  Ja  ’66  90w 


TYSON,  GEOFFREY.  Nehru:  the  years  of  pow¬ 
er.  206p  $5  Rraeger 

954.04  Nehru,  Jawaharlal.  India — History 

66-17927 

“The  first  section  of  this  book  is  a  statement 
of  Nehru’s  accomplishment  during  his  years 
in  office  which  made  him  a  leader  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  covers  foreign  policy,  rela¬ 
tions  with  neighboring  states,  as  well  as 
internal  questions  such  as  the  language  prob¬ 
lem  and  economic  structure.  The  second  seg¬ 
ment  discusses  influences  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  which  tempered  Nehru’s  plans  and  de¬ 
cisions.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Mr  Tyson  has  written  not  on  Nehru  but  on 
Nehru’s  India,  and  to  a  limited  extent  on  India 
after  Nehru.  There  is  nothing  notably  new  here. 
What  there  is  is  a  well-organised  and  well-told 
account  of  the  main  aspects  of  Indian  history 
since  1947.  .  .  .  Sympathy,  perhaps,  has  led  Mr 
Tyson  into  two  errors  of  fact.  Free  by  Asian 
standards,  the  Indian  press  is  yet  certainly 
less  free  than  he  thinks,  both  in  law  and  still 
more  in  practice.  And  he  is  substantially  mis¬ 
taken,  in  India’s  favour,  about  the  validity  of 
the  McMahon  Line.  These  points,  however,  do 
not  vitiate  a  valuable  book.” 

Economist  220:451  J1  30  ’66  220w 

“A  superficial  postscript  attempts  to  assess 
Shastri,  the  Tashkent  conference,  and  Indira 
Gandhi,  particularly  as  their  programs  may 
have  been  heir  to  policies  of  Nehru.  The  book 
will  be  mainly  of  interest  to  research  libraries.” 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:3722  Ag  ’66  150w 

“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  brief  book  about 
post-independence  India  that  could  be  fairer 
or  better  proportioned  than  this  one.  While  it 
contains  little  about  either  the  domestic  or  the 
international  policies  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that 
is  not  already  familiar  to  the  well-informed  stu¬ 
dent,  it  gives  of  both  an  account  which  com¬ 
bines  objectivity  with  understanding.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Tyson  has  slightly  marred  his  achievement  by 
carelessness.  .  .  .  Such  slips  admittedly,  are  not 
very  important:  but  one  raises  one’s  eyebrows 
when  Mr.  Tyson  names  G.  L.  Mehta  as  the 
Planning  Commission’s  first  deputy  chair¬ 
man.  .  .  .  One  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  second 
edition  to  enable  the  correction  of  such  an  er¬ 
ror,  which  is  serious  in  a  book  which  is  likely 
to  be — and  indeed  deserves  to  be — widely  used. 

TLS  p682  J1  28  ’66  750w 


u 


UEXKOLL,  BEREND  JOHANN,  FREIHERR 
VON.  See  Uxkull,  B. 


UEXKOLL,  DETLOV  VON,  ed.  Arms  and  the 
woman.  See  Uxkull,  B. 


UHL,  MELVIN  JOHN.  About  creatures  that 
live  underground:  il.  by  Madalene  Otteson. 
31p  $2.50  Melmont  pubs. 

591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — Juvenile 
literature  65-20891 

In  “text  and  pictures  this  book  shows  the 
underground  living  habits  of:  earthworms, 
moles,  gophers,  chipmunks,  groundhogs,  prairie 
dogs,  armadillos,  bats,  burrowing  owls,  lizards 
and  snakes,  trap-door  spiders  [and]  ants.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  one  to  three.” 
(Library  J) 


“Clear,  simple  descriptions  [and]  .  .  . 
cellent  illustrations.”  A.  T.  Eaton 

Commonweal  83:163  N  5  ’65  20w 


ex- 


Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 
Library  J  91:1080  F  15  ’66  40w 


ULAM,  ADAM  B.  The  Bolsheviks;  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  history  of  the  triumph 
of  communism  in  Russia  [Eng  title:  Lenin 
and^the  Bolsheviks],  598p  pi  $9.95  Macmillan 

33.5-4  Communism — Russia.  Lenin  Vladi¬ 
mir  Il’ich  65-18463 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Mendel 

Am  Hist  R  72:245  O  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Dallin 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:188  S  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

Commentary  41:100  Mr  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alec  Nove 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:25  S  22  ’66  900w 
TLS  p30  Ja  12  ’67  650w 


:  .The  making  of  a  modern 

saint,  a  biographical  study  of  Thdnfese  of 
Lisieux.  372p  $4.95  Doubleday  686  o£ 

B  or  92  Thdrbse  de  1’Enfant  Jesus,  Saint 
.  65-19923 

ro7i!L^SS0Ciate  Professor  of  English  at  Barnard 
College  and  adjunct  professor  of  Religion  at 
Columbia  University  has  written  an  “analysis 
°f.  Llherese  of  Lisieux's]  psychology  and 
philosophy,  seen  in  context  as  part  of  the 
Re^uod  m  which  she  lived,  with  new  informa- 
tr?n^an?Uoiher  cuitural  influences.  Her  doc- 
,  also  examined  m  relation  to  pro- 

note)  Index*1  confront  us  today.”  (Publisher’s 

“Now  we  have  a  Thdn&se,  formed  by  a 

thek1ntefiPctSt^^  of  trerr*endous  scope,  whom 
tne  intellect  can  appreciate  for  evolving  fi 

ah concent"’  nf  Inff®  -way’’  ^at  revolves  around 
a  concept  of  suffering  and  love.  .  [Thisl 
hook  on  the  ’Little  Flower’  .  .  .  is  vefy  read- 
able,  but  definitely  not  light  reading'.  It  should 
not  be  skimmed  through,  for  there  is  much  to 
u?  'earned  and  meditated  upon  here,  and  much 
!°he  gamed  om  Thdtesian  concept  of 

iSitn  and  suffering.  One  finishes  this  book 
Miller  W  appreclatlon  of  St.  Thdtese.”  M.  T, 

America  114:702  My  14  ’66  380w 

BndW,'^eSi?-read  ^rost  in  both  Barn-  Ulanov 
a£u,  m  • hls  subject,  St.  Thdtese  of  Lisieux 

g!  MdCasewe  popi,larity  for  this  biography?' 

Library  J  91:1885  Ap  1  >66  190w 


uL.ut.Kb  LAM,  LAR5.  The  erotic  minorities- 
ln trod,  by  Yves  de  Saint- Agn^s*  tr  hv 
Anselm  Hollo.  172p  $6  Grove  Asnes’  tr’  by 

157  Sexual  disorders  66-14095 

caTe^n^hilf/if  “„r  Swedish  physician,  makes  a 

•r.ar,ies„?L,lrss 

mSrlSeraa  lnally  ',“h!i-h"1  «  T«  erotiska 


“It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  lacks  the 

!aseUefore’  thT^’  £nd  knowledge  to  plead  thl 
case  ror  the  erotic  nnnoritv’  -A^cnir-nino*  o 

fmcerity  of  purpose,  the  use  of  unwa?ranted 
t®®fi^ptl°1]sV1unsupported  allegations,  and  its- 
portions  of  the  principle  of  cultural  relativitv- 
^.P^-fhetically  inadequate  for  the  accomplish^ 
Uiei}{;  of  avowed  objectives.  .  .  .  The  only  merit 

capricious ‘administration  of^sex^lws  to 
ChoRe^:57es  We^OOw6^  expression.” 

i  .'there  is  ci  confusion  in  Tthe  author’s]  thesis 

statement -SU‘TClnCtly  ,revealf'(3  m  his  concluding 
statement.  I  cannot  see  but  that  we  should 

even  r?f  etmiCe  i°r  thi  sources  of  sexual  joy0 
Sinnniiv  1 hav?  been  .  acquired  through 
cmot nally  damaging  experience.’  The  writer 

?ne,^r0t  ?epa,rate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  for 

sexual  Rnhe  dn  r-eflect  ‘sexual  joy’  but 

?®?ual  Rube  Goldbergisms.  .  .  .  The  book 

the  rntiu;1t1e?e+iaetp  ea-  neut  regrettably,  it  lacks 
Jf.baf  would  set  it  apart  from  the 
Rosts  Publications  of  this  variety.”  Louis  De 

Library  J  91:2506  My  15  ’66  220w 
In  this  manifesto  on  behalf  of  exhibitionists 

gerontodhilia^1^5’  plants,.™® 
fnd  the  (the  author  provides  a  glossary) 

and  the  other  erotic  minorities,’  [Ullerstaml 
c'aims  that  such  deviates  are  not  peiwerted 
and  that  persecution  of  them  is  the  result  of 
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ULLERSTAM,  LARS — Continued 

puritanical  guilt  introduced  by  Christianity 

and  rationalized  by  Freudian  psychology.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  My  22  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Levin 

Sat  R  49:29  J1  9  ’66  2550w 


ULLMAN,  ALBERT  D.  Sociocultural  founda¬ 
tions  of  personality.  420p  $6.95  Houghton 
155.2  Personality  65-4670 

“A  study  of  the  interaction  of  cultural, 
social,  and  personality  systems,  .  .  .  [this 

book]  is  concerned  with  ‘those  predictable 
regularities  in  human  behavior  which  have 
social  connotations.'  ...  It  undertakes  to 
synthesize  the  divergent  approaches  of  learn¬ 
ing  theory,  psychoanalysis,  symbolic  inter¬ 
action,  and  sti-uctural-functionalism.”  (Editor's 
introd)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“[The  author  attempts]  to  ground  his  pres¬ 
entation  in  motivation.  He  sees  motivations 
as  learned,  and  as  forming  a  very  important 
and  little  understood  dimension  of  personal¬ 
ity,  a  position  with  which  we  can  only  agree. 
.  .  .  [However]  for  the  anthropologist  there 
are  several  curious  gaps  in  the  book.  .  .  .  [Ull- 
man]  appears  to  be  generally  ignorant  of  the 
anthropological  literature  .  .  .  [and  his]  dis¬ 
cussion  of  motivation,  while  promising,  is  at 
the  same  time  frustrating.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  in  the  literature  of  specific 
motives,  such  as  achievement,  .  .  .  competence, 
.  .  .  hostility,  and  others  .  .  .  relevant  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  sort.  Ullman  hardly  intimates 
that  this  literature  exists  or  that  it  ought 
eventually  to  be  very  useful.  In  a  book  ground¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  in  motivation,  it  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  find  so  little  discussion  of  the  concept.” 
Robert  Hunt 

Am  Anthropol  68:1262  O  ’66  1000W 
“The  selected  articles  are,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent,  including  those  from  now  classical 
theorists  such  as  W.  I.  Thomas  and  George 
Mead  as  well  as  more  recent  writers  such 
as  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  and  Robert  Merton. 
These  selections  are.  however,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  book’s  treatment  of  the  development 
of  human  behavior  in  its  physiological,  psy¬ 
chological  and  sociological  setting.  The  author 
has  not  only  conceived  an  innovative  frame¬ 
work,  but  he  has  written  almost  half  of  the 
book  himself.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  definitions  will 
not  satisfy  all  readers.  Subsequent  inconsist¬ 
encies  of  usage  will  confuse  other  readers.  .  .  . 
Yet  this  is  a  meaty  book  for  sociologists,  an¬ 
thropologists  or  psychologists  to  pore  over. 
New  insights  into  relationships  between  various 
aspects  of  development  are  suggested  and  are 
intriguing.  There  are  also  points  to  ponder 
which  raise  questions  as  to  certain  commonly- 
held  beliefs.”  E.  S.  Boll 

Am  Soc  R  31:130  F  '66  390w 
“An  excellent  selection  of  original  source 
materials.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  contributed 
concise  and  well  thought-out  introductory  com¬ 
ments  for  each  section  as  a  whole  and  for 
each  article  as  a  unit,  as  well  as  short  conclud¬ 
ing  comments  at  the  end  of  each  selection. 
This  feature  of  the  book  makes  it  much  more 
than  a  book  of  readings  and  allows  it  to  be 
used  as  a  text  for  advanced  undergraduates. 
The  presentation  of  the  original  references  for 
each  article,  plus  the  editor’s  own  numerous 
references  and  a  complete  index,  enhance  its 
use  as  a  text.  The  treatment  is  integrative 
but  sufficiently  eclectic  to  fit  in  with  most 
readers’  biases.” 

Choice  2:916  F  ’66  120w 


UNDERHILL,  RUTH  M.  Red  man’s  religion: 

beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Indians  north  of 
Mexico.  301p  pi  maps  $7.95  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

970.6  Indians  of  North  America — Religion 
and  mythology.  Religion,  Primitive 

65-24985 

The  author  “holds  that  basic  to  the  spiritual 
conceptions  of  all  American  Indian  groups  is  a 
body  of.  beliefs  .  .  .  similar  to  the  substratum 
of  religious  notions  common  to  primitive  cul¬ 
tures  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  [This  com- 
Pinion  piece  to  her  Red  Man’s  America,  BRD 
1953]  is  developed  by  considering  the  variations 
played  on  these  notions  by  [North  American] 
Indian  groups  [through  modern  times].  .  .  .  She 
speaks  of  ceremonialism  in  its  many  forms — 
hunting,  rituals,  war  ceremonies,  vision  experi- 
ences,  and  devices  for  avoiding  harm  from  the 
dead.  Groups  are  considered  in  their  cultural 


setting  as  hunters  and  gatherers,  hunters  and 
farmers,  and  Plains  nomads.”  (Natur  Hist) 

Bibliography.  Index. 

J  Am  Hist  53:413  S  ’66  160w 
“In  the  lucid,  easy  style  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  her,  [the  author]  presents  a  ‘pop¬ 
ular’  volume  on  an  important  aspect  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  life.  Popular  is  in  quotes  because 
only  the  absence  of  citations,  footnotes,  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  processes, 
and  exhaustive  analysis  separate  this  graceful 
work  from,  the  scientific  category.  Her  frequent 
description’s  of  personal  experiences  in  the  field 
add  freshness,  excitement,  and  reality  to  the 
text.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  good  and  apt. 
.  .  .  In  short,  buy  this  one.”  J.  L.  Swauger 
Natur  Hist  75:8  Ag  ’66  390w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  F  13  ’66  130w 


UNDERWOOD,  MICHAEL.  The  anxious  con¬ 
spirator.  192p  $3.50  Doubleday 

65-23780 

“Tony  Dayne,  a  police  informer  [is]  unlucky 
enough  to  be  arrested  when  police  act  on  his 
tip.  .  .  .  Roger  Elwin,  Tony’s  solicitor,  can’t 
understand  his  own  ambivalent  feelings  for 
his.  client,  but  to  protect  him  he  follows  the 
trail  of  the  counterfeit  travellers’  checks  to 
Vienna.”  (Library  J) 


This  .  is  a  better  than  average  story  with 
fast  action  in  London  and  Vienna.” 

Best  Sell  25:406  Ja  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1252  Mr  1  ’66  50w 
“Roger  Elwyn  brings  about  a  solution  sur¬ 
prising  both  to  the  police  and  to  his  client. 
Quietly  neat  and  satisfactory  story.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ja  2  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  ’66  30w 


UNGERER,  TOM!.  Orlando,  the  brave  vulture. 

31p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Harper 

66-12532 

“A  brave  vulture  battles  bandits  and  tries 
to  rescue  a  lost  American  gold  miner  in 
Mexico.”  (Commonweal)  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:15  J1  2  ’66  60w 
.  “[This]  is  not  one  of  Mr.  lingerer’s  more 
inspired  creations.  There  is  nothing  very 
vulture-like  about  Orlando,  and  from  the 

start  it  is  clear  he  is  not  your  usual  circling- 
around  buzzard  but  a  Boy  Scout  with  big 
wings  and  a  long  neck.  .  .  .  Real  zaniness  is 
missing  here,  and  Orlando  ends  up  as  a 
routine  tale  of  a  vulture  who  flies  straight.” 
Richard  Kluger 

•  B°e h  Week  p24  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  330w 

Crisp  style  and  zany  humor  combine  to 
make  an  exciting  and  hilarious  book.”  E  M 
Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30 w 

“A  madcap  story  about  Orlando  ‘who  became 
the  only  beloved  vulture  in  all  Mexico.’  .  .  . 
rhe  brown,  red,  and  black  illustrations  are 
m r" nm’i1  ca  r  k  Children  who  were  tickled 

fun  ”hATC  6e  Robbers  tBRD  1962]  will  find  this 

Library  J  91:2203  Ap  15  ’66  llOw 
Nat  R  18:422  My  3  ’66  lOw 


UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL  SCI- 

TmislFI9  a  A!tP„  CULTURAL  ORGANIZA- 

T'O  N.  Industrialisation  and  race  relations, 
bee  Hunter.  G.  ed. 


UN  TED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION. 

World  guide  to  science  information  and 
documentation  services.  211p  $4  Nat  Agencv 
for  Int.  Publications,  317  E  34  St,  N.Y.  16 
026.6  Information  services— Directories.  Doc- 
umentation  65-9614 

An  English-French  “guide  to  world  docu- 
Pl^at'on  centers  and  libraries  listed  alpha¬ 
betically  by  country  names.  Under  the  name 
and  address  of  the  various  centers  are  listed 
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the  names  of  the  officers,  number  of  document 
or  book  holdings,  services  rendered  (abstract¬ 
ing,  translations,  reproduction,  etc.),  avail¬ 
ability,  publications,  and  relative  service  fees. 
Information  on  mechanical,  information 
processing  equipment  is  also  given.  In  the 
case  of  highly  developed  countries^  having  na¬ 
tional  and/or  regional  information  directories, 
reference  is  made  only  to  these  sources.  The 
volume  lists  144  institutions  and  65  countries.” 
(Choice) 


‘‘A  useful  bilingual  .  .  .  guide.” 

Choice  3:197  My  ’66  150w 
“There  is  ...  a  selective  list  of  regional 
(four)  and  national  (31)  directories  which  list 
similar  services.  The  applicable  directory  is 
given  at  the  head  of  the  country  entry  as 
well  as  in  the  list  at  the  end.  There  is  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  the  services,  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  their  number  in  the  main  listing, 
and  a  subject  index  (in  French  and  English) 
abounding  in  strings  (chemistry  has  nearly  a 
hundred)  of  undifferentiated  entry  numbers. 
.  .  .  This  work  has  two  values:  it  lists  some 
major  sources  in  larger  countries  which  those 
in  underdeveloped  nations  with  no  access  to 
other  directories  may  find  useful,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  some  information  about  possible  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  less  developed  (bibliographically) 
nations.  It  is  not  a  good  source  for  information 
on  subject  collections  in  depth,  or  for  the  most 
developed  services  in  particular  countries,  or 
even  for  the  best  directories  to  such  collec¬ 
tions  and  services.”  T.  C.  Hines 

Library  J  90:5248  D  1  ’65  460w 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL.  Churchill, 
the  life  triumphant.  See  American  heritage 


UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MAY¬ 
ORS.  Special  committee  on  historic  preserva¬ 
tion.  With  heritage  so  rich;  a  report  of  a 
special  committee  on  historic  preservation  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  confer¬ 
ence  of  mayors,  with  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
foundation:  Albert  Rains  chairman;  Laurance 
G.  Henderson,  director.  230p  il  col  il  $10  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

720.973  U.S. — Historic  houses,  etc.  Architec¬ 
ture — Conservation  and  restoration  66-17835 
This  report  provides  background  information 
on  “most  aspects  of  historic  preservation :  a 
.  .  general  history  of  U.S.  architecture, 

running  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  down 
to  the  modem  era;  a  history  of  landmark 
preservation  in  the  United  States;  a  checklist 
of  the,  available  working  tools  for  preservation 
activists;  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws 
and  practices  in  a  number  of  European  countries 
engaged  in  preserving  their  architectural 
heritage.”  (Arch  Forum) 


“An  essential  reference  work  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  field,  whether  architect,  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  civic  worker,  or  layman.  .  .  . 
Like  all  committee  undertakings,  this  work  is 
spotty.  In  an  attempt  to  please  all  classes 
of  readers,  it  includes  much  material  of  dubious 
value,  including  a  substantial  quantity  of  hand¬ 
some  photographs,  many  in  color,  which  seem 
more  geared  to  generating  a  sense  of  misty 
sentimentality  than  to  encouraging  hard-headed 
programs.  .  .  .  But  the  good  stuff  in  this 

imposing  volume  far  outweighs  the  unevenness 
of  its  approach.  ...  In  terms  of  action  pro¬ 
grams,  With  Heritage  So  Rich  has  many  good 
ideas  but,  even  so,  barely  skims  the  surface.  Its 
principal  recommendations  relate  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  now  before  Congress.  .  .  .  There  are 
a  handful  of  suggestions  for  state  and  local 
action.  .  .  .  Clearly  this  volume  is  merely  the 
jumping  off  point.”  W.  N.  Seymour 

Arch  Forum  125:53  O  '66  1150w 
“A  series  of  essays  with  photographs  on  the 
need  for  and  the  value  of  the  preservation  of 
historic  sites  and  monuments,  these  make  up 
a  serious,  though  specialized,  study  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  problem.  The  efforts  to  date  of  private  and 
public  groups  to  save  our  architectural  her¬ 
itage  are  detailed  along  with  aesthetic,  finan¬ 
cial.  legislative,  and  other  problems  they  face. 
Value  in  high  school  libraries  is  problematical, 
and  purchase  should  be  based  on  interest  in 
conservation  and  in  the  American  past.” 

Library  J  91:4376  S  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


UNITED  STATES.  National  aeronautics  and 
space  administration.  Source  book  on  the 
space  sciences.  See  Glasstone,  S. 


UNITED  STATES.  National  emergency  coun¬ 
cil.  New  Deal  mosaic;  Roosevelt  confers  with 
his  Nat.  emergency  council,  1933-1936;  ed. 
by  Lester  G.  Seligman  [and]  Elmer  E. 
Cornwell,  Jr.  578p  $10  Univ.  of  Ore. 


973.917  U.S — Politics  and  government — 
1933-1945.  U.S. — Economic  policy  65-5158 


The  National  Emergency  Council  was 
created  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
November  17,  1933,  primarily  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  body  to  the  President  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  policies  and  activities;  of  [several] 
agencies.  .  .  .  [This  volume  reproduces]  trans¬ 
cripts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  thirty-one 
meetings  of  the  NEC  .  .  .  [which  are  con¬ 
tained]  m  the  National  Archives.”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Although  they  provide  some  information  on 
President  Roosevelt,  the  transcripts  tell  us 
much  less  than  one  might  have  expected  about 
the  substance  of  the  New  Deal  itself.  The 
discussion  ranged  over  a  variety  of  New  Deal 
activities,  but  rarely  was  a  subject  considered 
in  any  real  depth  or  the  ramifications  of  a 
problem  thoroughly  explored.  ...  It  became 
standard  practice  for  the  President  to  read 
portions  of  the  executive  director’s  summary  of 
the  agency  reports  prepared  for  the  meeting 
and  then  to  make  comments  or  ask  questions 
about  what  he  had  read.  The  record  of  this 
procedure  leaves  little  doubt  of  the  President’s 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  frequently  makes  for  very  dull 
reading.  The  editors  could  have  improved  their 
book  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  ellipsis.”  Sidney 
Fine 

Am  Hist  R  71:1096  Ap  ’66  550w 
“The  minutes  of  the  NEC  vary  from  ramb¬ 
ling,  nearly  useless  comments  to  material  vi¬ 
tal  and  rich  in  content,  particularly  for  the 
researcher  working  in  the  New  Deal  period. 
Roosevelt’s  keen  interest  in  the  human  being 
is  again  revealed  in  spontaneous  and  genuine 
ways  on  several  occasions.  Yet,  also  clear  is 
FDR’s  ever  constant  eye  for  political  compli¬ 
cations  and  the  chance  to  bolster  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  Roosevelt,  for  example,  viewed 
the  NEC  field  representatives  as  more  than 
‘administrative  instruments’;  they  were  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  to  learn  ‘how  things  were 
going.’  The  authors  provide  a  well-written 
introduction  to  and  analysis  of  the  NEC,  re¬ 
lating  it  effectively  to  the  New  Deal  years. 
This  useful  volume  contains  an  annotated 
biographical  index  and  an  index  of  the  many 
agencies.  The  format  of  the  volume  is  at¬ 
tractive  and  interesting.”  S.  F.  Charles 

J  Am  Hist  52:861  Mr  ’66  450w 


UNITED  STATES.  National  gallery  of  art. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  1738-1815  [catalogue 
of  exhibition  held  at]  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Smithsonian  institute,  Washington; 
Metropolitan  mus,  of  art,  N.Y;  Mus.  of  fin^ 
arts,  Boston.  142p  il  col  il  $12;  pa  $3.75  Oc¬ 
tober  house 

759.13  Copley,  John  Singleton  65-24371 

“This  is  a  hard-cover  catalog  of  Copley’s 
American  and  English  paintings  in  the  circulat¬ 
ing  exhibition  held  to  commemorate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  directors  of  the 
three  museums  involved,  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  (Washington),  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  (New  York),  and  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  (Boston)  have  written  the  foreword.  Jules 
D.  Prown,  assistant  professor  of  art  history 
at  Yale  University,  has  written  the  45-page 
text  .  .  .  [which]  analyzes  Conley’s  austere 
American  portraits  of  an  austere  people  .  .  . 
[and  his]  English  historical  paintings.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


“There  are  103  paintings,  drawings,  and 
sketches  in  the  exhibition  and  they  are  all  il¬ 
lustrated  here — 16  in  fairly  good  color.  .  .  .  The 
admirable  essay  by  Prown  .  .  .  helps  our  per¬ 
spective  on  Copley’s  entire  career.  In  the  fore¬ 
word  the  museum  directors  announce  Prown’s 
forthcoming  definitive  biography  of  Copley  and 
a  catalogue  of  his  works.  Nevertheless,  this 
briefer  essay  may  prove  useful  for  the  general 
reader  and  nonspecialist.” 

Choice  3:117  Ap  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the  artist’s 
work  for  public  art  sections.  Academic  li¬ 
braries  and  large  public  libraries  might  decide 
to  wait  for  the  anticipated  larger  study  of 
Copley.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:2321  My  1  ’66  lOOw 
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UNITED  STATES.  President.  The  state  of  the 
union  messages  of  the  presidents,  1790-1966. 
See  The  state  of  the  union  messages  of  the 
presidents,  1790-1966 


UNITED  STATES.  Scientific  laboratory,  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico.  Radioactive  fallout, 
soils,  plants,  foods,  man.  See  Fowler,  E.  B.. 
ed. 


The  UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE  SYSTEM.  Po¬ 
litical  science,  government  &  public  policy 
series;  v  1,  International  affairs;  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Alfred  De  Grazia.  1205p 
$29.95  Universal  reference  system,  80  E.  11th 
st,  N.Y.  3 

016.327  International  relations — Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  World  politics — Bibliography  65-19793 
“This  is  an  annotated  and  indexed  compila¬ 
tion  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  articles 
dealing  with  international  affairs.  The  volume 
has  three  main  parts.  First  there  is  a  numerical 
list  of  3030  annotated  items  (212  pages).  Second, 
a  subject  index  (985  pages),  with  each  item 
listed  under  10  to  20  different  headings,  and, 
under  each  item,  an  indication  by  descriptors 
of  the  various  other  headings.  The  last  sec¬ 
tion,  an  author  index  runs  to  eight  pages. 
This  volume  .  .  .  was  produced  with  use  of 
IBM  1401/1410  computers.  The  items  indexed 
were  selected  by  scholars  in  the  field  but 
there  was  no  attempt  at  completeness.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Unique  feature  is  the  ‘Topical  and  Method¬ 
ological  Index’  developed  by  De  Grazia,  which 
provides  far  more  intensive  indexing  than  li¬ 
brary  catalogs  or  traditional  bibliographies. 
The  first  of  ten  projected  bibliographical  vol¬ 
umes  in  a  series  on  ‘Political  Science,  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Public  Policy.’  ”  C.  B. 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:463  Je  ’66  50w 

“This  computer  produced  index  of  3030  items 
is  the  first  of  an  ambitious  series  designed 
to  cope  with  the  social  science  literature  ex¬ 
plosion  by  providing  intensively  indexed  mate¬ 
rials  ‘above  a  modest  level  of  quality’  for 
‘maximum  research  satisfaction.’  (In trod.)  The 
selection  is  of  classics  and  twentieth-century 
writings  with  heavy  representation  for  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  last  three  years;  all  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  are  included.  .  .  .  Writ¬ 
ings  average  twenty  descriptors  and  have  from 
ten  to  twenty  listings  in  the  Index  to  make 
them  ‘thoroughly  retrievable.’  A  distinctive 
feature  is  that  descriptors  apply  not  only  to 
content,  but  to  method  as  well.”  R.  K. 

Coi  &  Res  Lib  27:308  J1  ’66  190w 

“The  acquisition  of  this  volume  will  have  to 
be  based  upon  considerations  of  coverage,  util¬ 
ity,  and  the  $29.95  price.”  S.  D.  Nerboso 
Library  J  90:5379  D  15  ’65  200w 


UNNERSTAD,  EDITH.  The  Peep-La,rssons  go 
sailing;  tr.  from  the  Swedish  by  Lilian  Sea¬ 
ton;  il.  by  lion  Wikland  [Eng  title:  The 
Pip-Larssons  go  sailing],  216p  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.74  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

66-12351 

"The  jolly  ‘saucepan’  family  [of  Saucepan 
Journey,  BRD  1951]  has  returned.  Thirteen- 
year-old  Lars  describes  a  month’s  sailing  ad¬ 
ventures  when  he,  his  three  older  sisters, 
eleven -year-old  Knut,  and  little  Pysen  (minus 
parents  and  Little  O)  sail  around  Stockholm’s 
outer  archipelago  in  a  newly  purchased  old 
boat.  Uninhibited  enjoyment  of  freedom,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  cooperation  mark  their  search  for 
uninhabited  islands.”  (Horn  Bk)  Translation  of 
Nu  Seglar  Pip-Larssons.  “Grades  four  to  six. 
(Library  J) 


“The  book  is  episodic,  less  unified  than 
an  Arthur  Ransome  counterpart.  Excitement 
abounds,  however,  for,  as  would  be  expected, 
the  well-trained  young  crew  surmounts  prob¬ 
lems  of  storm  and  fog,  and  hidden  rocks.” 
V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:197  Ap  ’66  120w 
“Each  personality  is  well  developed  and  each 
individual  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
plot.  Enough  knowledge  of  sea  and  shore,  fog 
and  stormy  weather,  sailing  and  steering 
techniques  are  given  to  make  the  reader  feel 
like  a  member  of  the  crew.  Will  have  wide 
appeal.”  Irene  Davis 

Library  J  91:1710  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  66:667  N  8  ’63  40w 
TLS  p986  N  28  ’63  310w 


UNTERM  EYER,  BRYNA  IVENS.  Memoir  for 
Mrs.  Sullavan;  with  il.  by  Barry  Geller.  128p 
$3.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
636.8  Cats  66-11314 

“Margaret  Sullavan,  the  actress,  offered  [the 
author]  a  three-colored  kitten  with  long  white 
whiskers.  ...  It  was  named  Sullavan  after 
the  donor  and  this  is  her  story  as  a  member  of 
the  family  for  12  years,  both  as  a  city  and  a 
country  cat.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Finney 

Harper  232:108  My  ’66  180w 
"Animal  lovers  the  Untermeyers  are  and 
when  Bryna  describes  the  cats’  and  dogs’ 
daily  doings,  seeing  each  one  as  an  individual 
personality  and  telling  of  the  problems  and 
sorrows  as  well  as  the  joys  of  owning  pets 
she  writes  with  understanding  and  humor  at 
the  same  time  eschewing  the  sentimental. 
Though  this  does  not  have  quite  the  charm 
of  Chazeau’s  Of  Houses  and  Cats  [1965]  it  is 
still  an  appealing  story  aimed  especially  at 
cat  lovers.  Recommended  for  public  libraries 
and  Y.A.  collections.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  91:956  F  15  ’66  180w  [YA1 


U  N  I  VERS  ITi  ES  -  NATION  AL  BUREAU  COM 
MITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH. 

Transportation  economics;  a  conf.  of  the 
Committee:  pub.  by  Nat.  bur.  of  economic 
research.  464p  $10  Columbia  univ.  press 
338.4  Transportation  65-11221 

This  work  “consists  of  sixteen  papers  with 
comments  presented  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1963.  The  study  papers  are  loosely 
grouped  into  four  topics:  The  Uses  and  Meas¬ 
urements  of  Costs  for  Transport  Policy,  In¬ 
vestment  Innovation  and  Technological  Change 
in  Transport  Industries,  Urban  Transportation, 
and  Issues  of  Public  Policy.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[These  papers]  range  in  the  problems  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  very  old  to  the  very  new,  in 
research  technique  from  legal  case-dredging 
to  subtle  statistical  methods,  and  in  scholarly 
weight  from  routine  occasional  pieces  to  im¬ 
portant  original  research.”  R.  E.  Caves 
Am  Econ  R  56:623  Je  ’66  500w 


“Excluding  the  papers  on  urban  transporta¬ 
tion  consensus  can  be  found  on  one  issue, 
less  regulation  of  transportation  is  desirable. 
The  discussants  fortify  this  conclusion.”  P.  H. 
Banner 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:204  My  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Lave 

J  Pol  Econ  74:408  Ag  ’66  800w 


Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  90:5268  D  1  ’65  160w 


UNTERM  EYER,  LOUIS.  The  paths  of  poetry: 
twenty-five  poets  and  their  poems.  (Delacorte 
press  bk)  250p  $3.95  Dial  press 
821  Poets,  English — Juvenile  literature. 

Poets,  American — Juvenile  literature.  Poe¬ 
try — History  and  criticism — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-8758 

“Brief  studies  of  the  lives  and  major  poetic 
works  of  25  poets  of  the  English  language  are 
arranged  chronologically  from  Chaucer  to  Frost. 
‘The  chapters  not  only  tell  the  stories  of  their 
lives  but  also  relate  their  lives  to  their  poems 
and  reveal  how  and  why  they  wrote  the  way 
they  did.’  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  eight 
to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“A  volume  of  touching,  humorous  and  dra¬ 
matic  incidents  in  'the  lives  and  works  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  English  language.  .  .  . 
Readers  of  every  age  will  derive  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  power  poetry  has  in  making  a 
lasting  impression  and  from  the  poets  who 
have  invented  such  delights.” 

Best  Sell  26:343  D  1  ’66  90w 
“Within  the  limits  of  space  Mr.  Untermeyer 
has  achieved  this  goal  as  set  forth  in  his  fore¬ 
word.  The  reader  does  gain  some  insight  from 
the  balanced  portrayals  of  such  eccentrics  as 
Blake,  Byron,  and  Poe.  The  obvious  careful 
research  is  ,  exemplified  by  the  discussion  of 
Keats’  poetry.  A  good  collection  for  all  li¬ 
braries.”  L.  F.  Seacord 

Library  J  91:4362  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
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“The  approach  is  heavily  biographical,  suited 
to  those  young  readers  who  have  yet  to  find 
that  poems  can  be  as  exciting  as  poets.  The 
20th  century  is  represented  disappointingly, 
only  by  Kipling,  Teats,  and  Frost.  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer’s  unpretentious  discussions,  .are  more 
lively,  understandably,  when  he  is"aealing  with 
good  poets  who  led  interesting  lives  (like 
Byron)  than  when  he  is  confined  to  mediocre 
poets  who  led  conventional  lives  (like  Bryant).” 
Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pGl  N  6  ’66  60w 


UPDIKE,  JOHN.  The  music  school;  short 
stories.  259p  14.95  Knopf 

66-19404 

.  “These  20  stories,  all  of  which  first  appeared 
in  The  New  Yorker  .  .  .  [do  not  emphasize] 
plot  with  beginning,  middle,  and  ending.  Instead, 
the  stories  are  people,  and  the  plots  that  evolve 
derive  from  their  thinking  and  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  [There  is  a]  reoccurrence  of  certain  themes: 
husband-wife  or  lover-lover  relationship,  infi¬ 
delity,  stress  of  modem  living,  idiosyncratic 
behavior,  and  .  .  .  the  basic  isolation  and  even 
alienation  of  the  individual.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Eugene  McNamara 

America  115:462  O  15  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:154  N  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Light 

Best  Sell  26:240  O  1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Robie  Macauley 

Book  Week  p4  S  25  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Meinke 

Christian  Century  83:1512  D  7  ’66  420w 
“When  John  Updike  writes  a  short  story,  he 
brings  us  no  news.  .  .  .  Events  dismay  him; 
he  seems  almost  assured  that  it  is  somehow 
better  to  be  than  to  do.  And  this  aligns  him 
irretrievably  with  the  writing  generation  of  the 
1950’s.  .  .  .  Like  those  of  Salinger  and  Philip 
Roth,  Updike’s  literary  world  focuses  exclusively 
on  the  problems  of  the  American  middle  class. 
.  .  .  Their  worries  are  lusciously  worded,  hyper- 
consciously  formulated,  and  finally  tiresome. 
The  fault,  of  course,  lies  partly  in  the  times, 
which  have  changed.  The  literary  and  social 
importance  of  suburban  angst  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  since  1960,  by  other  preoccupations.  .  .  . 
[But  partly  it  is  Updike’s  own]  as  a  novelist, 
he  has  lately  moved  ahead.  .  .  .  As  a  producer 
of  short  stories,  he  marks  time,  offering  only  the 
spillover  from  the  ever-dripping  adjectival 
faucet.  .  .  .  [He  has]  the  dire  ease  of  the 
totally  competent,  unthinking  producer.”  Flor¬ 
ence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  22  '66 

370w 

“[The  author]  has  the  poet’s  practice  of 
capturing  an  essence,  and  then  allowing  it  to 
infuse  the  total  tone.  .  .  .  Out  of  twenty  sto¬ 
ries,  nine  are  concerned,  in  some  degree,  with 
divorce — its  prelude,  its  occurrence,  its  after- 
math.  .  .  .  Mr.  Updike  treats  the  calamity  of  a 
marriage’s  collapse  with  a  penetrating  serious¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  The  stories — often  bleak,  ironic, 

touched  to  the  bone  with  the  sense  of  defeat — • 
are  still  iridescent  with  the  vestiges  of  hope. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Updike  does  not  function  by  velocity 
or  plot.  .  .  .  His  fables  will  not  satisfy  readers 
who  demand  dramas  of  progression  and  climax. 
They  circle  around  their  chosen  area,  closing 
in  upon  it  only  after  it  has  been  transformed 
and  re-transformed  by  the  angles  of  light 
thrown  upon  it.”  Josephine  Jacobsen 

Commonweal  85:299  D  9  ’66  1150w 


“[The  stories  in  this  book]  are  not  all  good, 
nor  even,  for  that  matter,  all  stories.  But  most 
of  them  are  rewarding  and  two  of  them — ‘The 
Christian  Roommates’  and  ‘The  Bulgarian 
Poetess’- — are  great.” 

Critic  25:116  O  '66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:113  S  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Minerof 

Library  J  91:4137  S  15  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nation  203:328  O  3  ’66  1650w 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  155:15  S  24  '66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Adams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  18  ’66  900w 
Newsweek  68:116  S  26  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:31  S  24  ’66  440w 


“These  pieces  show  Updike  at  his  best:  his 
style  is  exquisitely  crafted,  his  ear  is  sound, 
his  eye  is  sharp,  and  the  words  dance  like  water 
over  bright  pebbles.  If  some  of  the  stories  fail. 


it  is  because  they  are  echoes  rather  than  origi¬ 
nal  noises.  The  effect  is  rather  like  listening 
i?  a  whole  evening  of  madrigals.  Sometimes  the 
Updike  stories  echo  not  only  themselves  but 
other  voices  by  other  specialists.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
story  is  Updike’s  own;  it  is  clearly  his  identifl- 
5;oly  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  family  he  is 
writing  about,  and  the  note  he  sounds  is  ironic; 

he  has  left  others  to  blow  the  tragic 
nasses.  .  .  .  [Now  that]  he  is  no  longer  trans¬ 
it  .the  pool  of  childhood  memories,  but  has 

h^oomo  interested  in  the  faces  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  Narcissus,  ...  he  should  find  a 
novelist  s  theme  to  match  his  virtuosity  ” 

Time  88:105  S  23  ’66  330w 


w.  junm.  ui  me 


.  .  65-18763 

descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B  Hill 

America  114:672  My  7  ’66  lOOw 
Best  Sell  25:420  F  1  ’66  200w 
Choice  2:862  F  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:100  Ja  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:233  Ag  12  ’66  700w 


UVlN.FF’  WALTER  H.  Kohler  on  strike- 
pr^1/  yearS  °f  conflict-  449P  11  *7.50  Beacon 

iqqi89  Jc11?ler  Strike,  Kohler,  Wisconsin, 
11?H-1oSolller  Strike,  Kohler,  Wisconsin, 
mu-C1960  66-15073 

.This  book  describes  “a  modern  30  years  in- 
dustrial  relations  war’  between  the  Kohler 
Company,  one  of  the  country’s  largest  manu- 
^ctdrers  of  bathroom  equipment,  Ind  a  ^Sa- 
Jdiity  of  its  workers  at  almost  any  given 
point  in  time  during  the  three  decades  hp- 
tween  1934  and  19 65iactual  years  oP the  two 
strikes  being  1934-1941  and  1954-1960  . 

tfttJ  its  conclusion  in  December  1965  ‘the 
dS'reed  to  pay  $4,500,000  in  back 
wages  and  pension  credits  as  the  price  for  a 
®?f,41ed?ent  of  all  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
still  pending  before  the  NLRB  and  the  with- 
of  contempt  charges  against  the  com- 
Pdoy-  (Library  J)  Appended  are  a  chronolo¬ 
gy  of  the  second  Kohler  strike,  and  news- 

references?tIndex°f  the  period‘  Bibliographical 


“Rarely  does  it  happen  that  an  author  and 
ms  subject  are  so  happily  wedded.  .  .  .  Prof. 
Uphoix  knows  the  history  of  the  community, 
its  mood  and  outlook  on  life,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Kohler  Company,  as  no  outsider 
can  Furthermore,  as  a  student  of  industrial 
relations  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  is 
fully  equipped  technically  for  the  job  The 
result  is  so  definitive  a  study  that  the'  work 
need  never  be  done  again.  .  .  In  telling  the 

story  of  the  1954  strike— against  the  back? 
ground  of  the  early  history  of  Kohler,  including 
the  even  bloodier  1934  strike— Prof.  Uphoff 
proceeds  with  commendable  objectivity  The 
pictures  scattered  through  the  text  are  not 
merely  decorative.  They  add  vividness  to  the 
story  and  help  the  reader  to  understand  it  The 
book  is  solidly  documented  throughout.’’  B  L 

J\4clSS6  * 

America  114:858  Je  18  ’66  430w 
.  “[The  author  seems  to  have]  little  support¬ 
ing  documentation  from  the  management  side, 
to  explain  the  causes  for  the  protracted  strikes, 
the  bitterness  bred  between  union  and  non¬ 
union  labor,  management  and  citizen.  .  .  if 

students  of  industrial  relations  were  to"  read 
this  book  in  conjunction  with  [Sylvester] 
Petro  s  The,  Kohler  Strike,— Union  Violence  and 
Administrative  Law  [BRD  1961]  and  related 
sections  of  the  McClellan  Committee  hearings, 
it  could  prove  to  be  an  interesting  study  of 
how  modern  labor  relations  should  not  be  con¬ 
ducted.” 

Choice  3:829  N  ’66  160w 

Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  ’66  20w 

“A  rural  native  of  Wisconsin  himself,  Mr 
Uphoff  has  given  us  a  graphic  portrayal  of  an 
employer,  or  employers,  living  in  the  past 
who  at  best  believed  that  industrial  paternal¬ 
ism  made  for  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
and  who  fought  history  only  to  lose  in  the 
end.  The  struggle  disrupted  life  in  Sheboygan 
County,  and  has  sowed  seeds  of  disharmony 
that  may  persist  for  several  generations  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Uphoff’s  efforts  to  be  objective, 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  His  book,  well 
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documented  throughout,  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries  with  labor  history 
collections.”  J.  V.  Brown 

Library  j  91:2843  Je  1  66  210w 


UPPER  OSSORV,  ANNE  (LIDDELL)  FITZ¬ 
ROY  FITZPATRICK,  countess  of,  jt.  auth. 
Horace  Walpole's  correspondence  with  the 
Countess  of  Upper  Ossory.  See  Walpole,  H. 


UPTON,  ANTHONY  F.  Finland  in  crisis,  1940- 
1941;  a  study  in  small  power  politics.  318p 
il  maps  $7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
327.471  Finland — Foreign  relations.  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Finland.  Finland — Politics 
and  government — 1917-  65-22723 

This  study  deals  with  Finland’s  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia  and  Germany.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


‘‘Well  balanced,  lucidly  written,  and  factually 
reliable,  the  book  is  so  competently  done  that 
one  wonders  what  Mr.  Upton  could  have 
achieved  had  he  added  the  microfilmed  German 
documents  relevant  to  the  period  to  his  sources. 
His  only  unpublished  source  is  the  transcript 
of  the  1945-1946  ‘war-guilt’  trials  in  Helsinki, 
which  he  has  used  with  admirable  skill.  The 
German  documents  would  have  enabled  him 
to  eliminate  a  number  of  minor  but  irritating 
errors  and  to  revise  thoroughly  his  treatment 
of  the  evolving  Finnish-German  military  rela¬ 
tions,  now  the  only  really  weak  part  of  the 
book.”  H.  P.  Krosby 

Am  Hist  R  71:595  Ja  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Marvin  Rintala 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  59:1057  D  ’65  650w 
“While  sympathetic  to  Finland’s  plight  [the 
author]  avoids  sentimentality  as  he  analyzes 
the  attitudes,  events,  and  leaders  shaping  her 
policies.  .  .  .  Upton’s  stylistic  and  analytical 
abilities  make  this  book,  despite  its  specialized 
nature,  valuable  for  students  in  international 
relations  as  well  as  modern  European  history.” 
Choice  2:816  Ja  ’66  220w 
“[Mr.  Upton]  has  reconstructed  a  clear  and 
readable  if  highly  detailed — at  times  even  too 
meticulously  detailed — account  of  these  fifteen 
crucial  months  in  Finland’s  history,  and  has 
provided  a  satisfying  explanation  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  Finnish  government  came  to 
take  the  momentous  decision  ...  to  collaborate 
in  the  German  attack  on  Russia.  ...  It  is  be¬ 
cause  he  gives  due  prominence  to  these  factors 
that,  although  he  concludes  that  the  final  de¬ 
cision  was  an  appalling  mistake,  Mr  Upton 
leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  we  understand 
why  it  was  what  it  was.” 

Economist  214:1282  Mr  20  ’65  550w 


Reviewed  by  H.  Shukman 

Engl  Hist  R  81:643  J1  ’66  550w 
“Mr.  Upton  deserves  our  praise  for  having 
broken  fresh  ground  .  .  .  because  being  fluent 
in  Finnish,  he  has  had  access  to  published 
and  unpublished  Finnish  sources  which  will  be 
unknown  to  almost  all  his  readers.  German 
sources  are  also  thoroughly  exploited.  The 
one  regrettable — and  serious1 — shortcoming  is 
the  complete  absence  of  Russian  sources, 
the  author  not  being  proficient  in  that 
language.  ...  It  is  also  fair  to  record  that 
Mr.  Upton,  though  writing  from  the  Finnish 
angle,  makes  a  conspicuous  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Russian  case  fairly,  and  makes  the 
story  of  Soviet-Finnish  relations  at  this 
time  less  one-sided  than  most  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  in  English.” 

TLS  p83  F  4  ’65  lOOOw 


URDANG,  CONSTANCE.  Charades  and  cel¬ 
ebrations:  poems.  83p  $4.50:  pa  $1.95  October 
house 

811  64-13165 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this,  the  author’s  first 
collection,  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


“A  good  first  book,  with  the  more  interest¬ 
ing,  more  imaginative,  and  tighter  poems  com¬ 
ing  in  the  first  half.  The  Moon  Tree  is  the 
kind  of  thing  Stephen  Vincent  Bendt  had  in 
mind  when  he  defined  poetry  as  magic.  .  .  . 
The  Old  Woman  is  achievement  of  the  same 
order  .  .  .  and  so  is  In  the  Junkshop,  which 
proves  that  poems  can  be  written  about  any¬ 
thing:  this  one  starts  out  with  junk  and  sud¬ 
denly  brings  to  the  vision  a  woman  and  a  man 
and  mysterious  voices.”  Raymond  Roselien 
Poetry  108:56  Ap  ’66  470w 


“Quite  remarkable  are  the  poems  In  [this 
volume].  .  .  .  [By]  sheer  force  of  style  [Miss 
Urdang]  can  make  mythological  figures  out  of 
aunts  and  grandparents,  and  she  can  deal 
with  historical  figures  in  exciting,  livelier  ways 
than  we  usually  get  these  days.  She  is  a  fine 
poet  with  a  sardonic  eye  trained  to  real  val¬ 
ues.”  W.  T.  Scott 

Sat  R  48:59  O  9  ’65  60w 


URQUHART,  M.  C.,  ed.  Historical  statistics  of 
Canada  [by]  M.  C.  Urquhart  [and]  K.  A.  H. 
Buckley:  sponsored  by  Canadian  political 
science  assn,  and  Social  science  res.  council 
of  Canada.  672p  $15  Cambridge 
317.1  Canada — Statistics  65-23641 

“The  primary,  but  not  the  only,  object  of 
this  volume  is  to  present,  in  one  place,  a  wide 
range  of  statistical  time  series,  along  with 
material  describing  the  series,  covering  where 
possible  the  period  from  1867  to  1960.  .  .  .  The 
text  accompanying  the  tables  is  an  integral 
part  of  each  section.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
sources  of  the  data,  it  is  designed  to  give  a 
.  .  .  description  of  the  content  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  time  series.  ...  It  also  provides  a  .  .  . 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  data  have 
originated  and  have  been  processed.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


“Subject  coverage  modeled  on  Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Unlike  its 
U.S.  model,  not  an  official  government  pub¬ 
lication  and  many  figures  come  from  non¬ 
government  sources.  The  CPSA  and  SSRC 
of  Canada  sponsorship,  however,  seems  to 
guarantee  reliability.  An  important  addition  to 
basic  reference  collections.” 

Choice  2:852  F  ’66  130w 
“Each  section  is  accompanied  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  of  the  figures,  and  the 
whole  volume  will  make  the  work  of  the  re¬ 
searcher  in  Canadian  economic  and  social 
history  a  positive  joy.” 

Economist  2l8:32  Ja  1  ’66  90w 
TLS  p806  S  16  ’65  60w 


USHER,  FRANK  HUGH.  See  Franklin,  C. 


USTINOV,  PETER.  The  frontiers  of  the  esa. 

247p  $4.95  Little 

66-21986 

Contents:  The  frontiers  of  the  sea:  The  Swiss 
watch;  Dreams  of  Papua;  The  assassins:  The 
g'itt  of  a  dog;  Life  is  an  operetta:  God  and 
the  state  railways;  The  silken  dagger;  The 
loneliness  of  Billiwoonga. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:353  D  15  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Martha  McDowell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  29  '66 
410w 


"  ihese  are  delightfully  and  convincingly  per¬ 
ceptive  short  stories.  Several  of  them  have  a 
Flaubert-like  quality  of  simplicity,  yet  with 
a  cosmopolitan  eye.  a  fascination  for  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  turns  of  thought  and  expression  of 
the  Spanish  fisherman,  the  Italian  official,  and 
many  others.  For  these  reasons,  the  title  story 
is  the  best,  with  perhaps  'The  Silken  Dagger’ 
a;s,  runner-up  in  the  style  of  Villiers  de  l’lsle- 
Ar1-am  s  ‘The  Torture  of  Hope’.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  72:751  N  18  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘Peter  Ustinov  has  absolutely  no  problems 
with  style,  being  as  unbelievably  glib  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  as  Dr.  Johnson.  .  .  .  With  all  the 
shadow  cynicism  and  vaporous  ‘yarn -spinning’ 
skill  of  Maugham,  the  prolific  Mr.  Ustinov  neat¬ 
ly  deals  out  nine  stories.  .  .  .  [Most]  read  like 

scripts  for  .  an  international-cast  movie,  with 
the  author  m  the  center  of  every  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  confusion.  In  addition  to  the  lurches 
toward  sentimentality,  the  major  infirmity  here 
.  the  clash  of  tones;  Waugh  with  Burroughs 
JP  The  Gift  of  a  Dog’;  Fnml  with  Menotti  in 
Life  Is  an  Operetta.’.  .  .  This  collection  is  like 
a  very  sprightly  night  on  the  old  Paar  show.” 
J.  R.  Frakes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  N  6  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  bv  David  Hales 

Sat  R  49:47  N-  19  ’66  450w 
Time  88:116  N  11  ’66  370w 
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“Peter  Ustinov  is  not  so  much  a  short  story 
writer  as  a  raconteur.  The  tales  in  this  new 
volume  are  international  in  setting-  .  .  .  but 
the  tone  is  uniform:  urbane,  uninvolved.  .  .  . 
Based  on  situations  and  happenings  which  are 
often  appalling  in  their  scope  they  reduce  his¬ 
toric  events,  hugh  abstractions  like  justice  and 
revenge,  to  fireside  proportions  with  a  per¬ 
petual  smile,  the  flowing  style.  ...  In  ‘Dreams 
of  Papua’  Mr.  Ustinov  suggests  that  all  the 
problems  of  East  and  West  could  be  solved  if 
only  the  presidents,  harmless  human  beings 
at  heart,  could  get  together  over  some  simple 
hobby  like  stamp-collecting.  Such  facility, 
such  neat  packaging  for  home  consumption, 
leaves  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.” 

TLS  p!113  D  1  ’66  200w 


UTLEY,  ROBERT  M.,  ed.  Battlefield  and  class¬ 
room.  See  Pratt,  R.  H. 


UXKULL,  BORIS.  Arms  and  the  woman:  the 
intimate  journal  of  a  Baltic  nobleman  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars:  with  historical  notes,  fore¬ 
word  and  epilogue  by  Detlev  Von  Uexkull; 
tr.  by  Joel  Carmichael.  319p  ii  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  66-26083 

“The  Barons  Uxkull  .  .  .  were  members  of  a 
prominent  noble  family  in  Estonia.  .  .  .  [The 
author  was  the]  Don  Juan  in  the  family;  he 
was  engaged  a  dozen  times  and  seems  to  have 
flirted  with  many  other  girls.  .  .  .  [He]  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Russian  Army  during 
Napoleon’s  invasion  .  .  •  [and  his  diaries  de¬ 
scribe]  conditions  during  the  war  of  1812,  both 
on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  officers’  quarters 
behind  the  front.  .  .  .  The  second  part  of  the 
diary  .  .  .  deals  with  Uxkull’s  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  1818-19.  The  Baron  was  then  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  Hegel’s,  philosophy,  but  got 
embroiled  in  love  affairs  which  absorbed  all 
his  thoughts.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Hirsch  _ 

Library  J  91:4112  S  15  '66  200w 
“This  Baltic  soldier- amorist,  who  went  to 
war  at  18,  wrote  in  German,  French  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  ‘Some  of  his  adventures,’  say  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  ‘bring  Casanova  to  mind’  .  .  .  and 
‘comparison  with  Boswell  can  hardly  be 
avoided’  (an  apter  comparison  might  be  with 
the  best  of  the  Peninsular  War  diaries  by 
British  officers).  The  style  is  racy,  impassioned 
and  declamatory.  Unfortunately,  the  fields  are 
‘laden  with  the  various  gifts  of  Ceres’  and 
Somnus  takes  the  lovers  in  his  beneficent  arms. 
The  lusty  young  romantic  is  better  at  con¬ 
veying  the  raptures  and  squalors  of  the  march 
than  at  describing  the  battles  themselves.” 

New  Statesman  72:439  S  23  ’66  190w 
“[This  diary]  is  an  enchanting  discovery. 
Uxkull  much  resembles  the  young  James  Bos¬ 
well.  He  pursues  girls  with  the  same  devoted 
abandon  .  .  .  and  he  suffers  the  same  occa¬ 
sional  pangs  of  conscience.  .  .  .  He  is  haugh¬ 
ty  ..  .  opinionated  .  .  .  and  he  can  be.  graphi¬ 
cally  descriptive.  .  .  .  He  also  shares  with  Bos¬ 
well  a  not  always  gratified  interest  in  cele- 
hrities  1 1 

‘  New  Yorker  42:244  O  15  ’66  370w 
“The  translation  is  accurate  and  expert  de¬ 
spite  some  lapses  here  and  there.  But,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  some  of  the  directness  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  diaries  has  been  lost  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  German  language  rather  than  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  itself.  Much  of  the  appeal  of  the  diaries 
rested  with  the  directness  and  simplicity  of 
the  language,  of  eighteenth-century  German 
that  is.  .  .  The  second  half  of  the  Diaries, 
the  story  of  Uxkull’ s  wanderings  with  Helene, 
have  suffered  more  than  the  Diary  of  the 
campaign.  .  .  ■  The  illustrations  are  an  im¬ 
provement  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  publisher 
did  not  retain  [the]  inside  of  the  German 
wrapper  with  its  facsimile  of  Uxkull  land 

register. ’^ls  pl007  N  3  >66  290w 
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VAH AN ! AN,  GABRIEL.  No  other  god.  114p  $4 
Braziller 

231  Theology  66-28591 

The  author  of  The  Death  of  God  (BRD  1962) 
and  Wait  Without  Idols  (BRD  1964)  “further 


clarifies  his  position.  He  states  his  radical 
differences  with  others  who  have  written  on 
the  [the  death-of-Godj  theme,  and  turns  his 
attention  to  today’s  ‘so-called  Christian  athe¬ 
ists’  and  to  the  matter  of  being  ‘swallowed  up 
by  Godlessness.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  references. 


“Vahanian  gives  us  an  eloquent  polemic 
against  the  tendencies  usually  described  in 
modern  parlance  as  ‘The  Death  of  God.’  .  .  . 
Many  monotheists,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
will  applaud  Mr.  Vahanian’ s  views;  but  more 
will  be  puzzled  and  critical  about  his  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  Prophet  Isaiah’s 
indictment  of  idolatry  in  the  name  of  the 
creator  God,  and  Karl  Barth’s  Christological 
version  of  Christian  theism.”  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
Book  Week  p4  Ja  8  ’67  lOOOw 
“[Dr.  Vahanian]  has  buttressed  his  criticism 
of  a  number  of  contemporary  theologians  with 
ample  footnotes  and  his  arguments  are  force¬ 
fully  presented.  ...  It  seems  unlikely  that  this 
book  will  enjoy  a  wide  readership.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  too  abstruse,  and  the  book  is 
addressed  to  a  very  small  ‘in-group.’  This 
book  is  recommended  for  purchase  only  to  those 
libraries  that  have  strong  philosophy  or  re¬ 
ligion  collections.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  ’67  280w 

“As  Vahanian  makes  clear  in  No  Other  God, 
he  would  have  been  somewhat  out  of  place 
at  [last  month’s  four-day  conference  on  radical 
theology  at]  Ann  Arbor.  The  viewpoint  which 
he  asserts  is  a  strongly  Calvinist  one,  some¬ 
times  explicitly  so;  and  he  rejects  virtually 
every  theological  viewpoint  from  Schleier- 
macher  to  the  present,  except  Kierkegaard  and 
Karl  Barth.  .  .  .  To  a  large  extent,  No  Other 
God  simply  recapitulates  the  substance  of  The 
Death  of  God  and  Wait  Without  Idols.  For  all 
of  Vahanian’s  familiarity  with  Camus,  Beckett, 
Heidegger  and  Sartre,  his  basic  commitment 
centers  in  the  past.  .  .  .  He  is  less  concerned 
with  the  destiny  of  man  than  with  remaining 
a  Christian  in  the  face  of  such  rivals  as 
atheistic  humanism.”  W.  R.  Miller 

New  Repub  155:29  N  26  ’66  800w 
“[Vahanian]  proves  in  his  new  book  that  he 
is  more  interesting  and  less  radical  than  some 
who  have  taken  up  the  phrase  [‘God  is  dead’].” 
N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  30  ’66  50w 


VAILLANT,  ANNETTE.  Bonnard;  with  a 
dialogue  between  Jean  Cassou  and  Raymond 
Cogniat;  commentaries  by  Hans  R.  Hahn- 
loser;  tr.  from  the  French  by  David  Britt. 
229p  il  col  pi  $27.50  N.Y.  graphic 
759.44  Bonnard,  Pierre.  Art,  French  66-15800 
“Cassou  and  Cogniat,  two  veteran  French  art 
critics,  provide  the  reader  with  [an]  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  painting  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
Vaillant’s  contribution  is  largely  biographical 
and  historical.  She  traces  the  artist’s  develop¬ 
ment  and  defines  the  artist’s  aesthetic  philoso¬ 
phy.  Hahnloser,  a  close  friend  of  Bonnard, 
comments  on  six  of  the  paintings  reproduced 
in  the  book  and  reminisces  in  a  brief  memoir.” 
(Choice) 


Reviewed  by  Emily  Genauer 

Book  Week  p6  D  11  ’66  300w 

“An  excellent  introduction  to  Bonnard’s  art 
that  also  rewards  the  experienced  reader  with 
63  fine  color  plates  of  unfamiliar  paintings 
drawn  largely  from  private  collections.  Bon¬ 
nard’s  art,  which  is  personal,  modest  in  intent, 
and  intimate,  almost  demands  the  informal  and 
affectionate  treatment  it  receives  from  the 
book’s  four  authors.  Scholarship  is  not 
sacrificed,  however,  nor  is  precision  of  state¬ 
ment,  nor  completeness.  .  .  .  There  are  several 
photographs  of  the  artist  with  his  friends  and 
family.” 

Choice  3:514  S  ’66  120w 

“Mme.  Vaillant  was  brought  up  in  the  milieu 
of  Bonnard,  Vuillard,  Sdrusier,  and  the  other 
painters  (and  intellectuals)  whose  support  was 
centered  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  La 
Revue  Blanche.  .  .  .  Her  account  of  Bonnard’s 
life  and  work  is  written  from  a  privileged 
position.  It  is  warm  and  personal,  and  as 
modest  as  Bonnard’s  own  view  of  the  world. 
Supporting  it  is  a  fine  selection  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Bonnard’s  paintings  sketches,  and  il¬ 
lustrations,  many  in  color  of  good  quality.  .  .  . 
[The  other  texts  also]  stem  from  a  close 
association  with  Bonnard  or  his  work,  giving 
them  special  importance  to  the  literature  of 


1234 
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VAILLANT,  ANNETTE — Continued 

modern  art.  The  book  is  recommended  for  art 

collections  and  large  public  libraries.”  M.  E. 

°T6n 

Library  J  91:4092  S  15  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville  „ , 

New  Statesman  71:57  Ja  14  66  1650w 

Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  4  '66  120w 

Time  88:117  D  9  ’66  90w 


VAIZEY,  J.  E.,  jt.  ed.  The  economics  of  educa¬ 
tion.  See  Robinson,  E.  A.  G. 


VALE,  EUGENE.  Chaos  below  heaven.  622p 

S6. 95  Doubleday 

64-19235 

“When  a  man  devotes  his  life  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  contraption  with  inestimable  poten¬ 
tial,  a  weapon  to  destroy  the  race  or  some¬ 
thing  to  enrich  it,  who  decides?  That  is  the 
problem  Ray  Vernon  has  to  solve  in  this 
[novel].  .  .  .  Vernon  is  en  route  from  the 
Far  West  to  New  York  to  dicker  with  bankers. 
.  .  .  Even  before  reaching  his  destination,  he 
learns  from  his  Los  Angeles  partners  that  his 
laboratory  has  been  burglarized.  This  both 
confirms  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
discovery  and  threatens  his  control  of  it.  His 
mind  is  set  on  one  score:  he  alone  will  have 
the  disposal  of  his  work.  It  is  a  process  for 
desalting  water.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[The  author]  hints  that  perhaps  man’s  in¬ 
ability  to  govern  the  use  of  his  ‘best’  creations 
isn’t  due  to  his  unique  relationship  with  them 
but  to  a  deeper,  more  essential  flaw  in  his 
nature.  In  this  philosophical  combat,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  fight  from  fixed,  well-defined  posi¬ 
tions.  The  contending  points  of  view  are  merely 
restated.  No  development  takes  place;  spon¬ 
taneity  and  the  spark  of  real  conflict  are  lack¬ 
ing.  Author  Vale  intends  this  to  be  a  ‘big’ 
novel.  .  .  .  His  characters,  however,  are  made 
of  lesser  stuff.  .  .  .  Complicating  this  problem  is 
an  uneven,  overly  manipulated  plot.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  despite  these  flaws,  ‘Chaos  Below  Heaven’ 
is  worthwhile  reading.  Throughout  it  implies 
a  plea  for  man  to  soar  and  maybe  attain  the 
insight  the  young  scientist  does;  implicit  in  this 
plea  is  the  belief  that  man  can.”  P.  R.  Clarkson 
Best  Sell  25:429  F  15  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Murray 

Critic  24:65  Ap  ’66  1050w 
“The  title  comes  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis — the  structure  of  the  book  is  based 
on  the  passage  of  seven  days  of  creation.  Added 
to  this  is  the  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  will  not 
suffer  subservience  to  any  god.  Connecting  all 
this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  bad  writing.  The  characters,  instead  of  as¬ 
suming  allegorical  meaning  smoothly,  talk,  and 
talk,  and  talk  incessantly  in  bald,  sermon-like 
statements  on  good  and  evil  and  the  like.  The 
adjective  ‘Promethean’  is  jabbed  at  the  reader 
like  a  syringe  full  of  narcotics.  The  poorly 
built  mythical  structure  of  this  novel  pulls 
the  whole  book  into  uninteresting  rubble  long 
before  the  last  page.”  R.  F.  Cavton 
Library  J  91:131  Ja  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ja  30  ’66  550w 
Newsweek  67:85  F  7  ’66  410w 


VA  LE  NS,  E.  G.  A  long  way  up;  the  story  of 
Jill  Kinmont;  with  phot,  by  Burk  Uzzle  and 
others.  245p  il  $5.95  Harper 

B  or  92  Kinmont,  Jill.  Skis  and  skiing. 

Physically  handicapped — Rehabilitation 

65-20443 

“In  1955  when  Jill  Kinmont  was  18  and  a 
leading  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  ski 
team,  she  crashed  while  competing  in  the  Snow 
Cup  giant  slalom  in  the  mountains  near  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  accident  left  her  a  quadriplegic, 
permanently  paralyzed  from  the  shoulders 
down.  Now,  10  years  later,  she  is  a  success- 
mi  teacher  although  confined  to  a  wheel-chair 
The  book  sketches  her  rehabilitation,  mentai 
as  well  as  physical,  and  gives  glimpses  of  her 
family  and  friends.  It  is  based  on  a  Life 
magazine  article  of  1964.”  (Library  J) 

"I  have  three  complaints  about  [this]  book' 
there  are. so  many  characters  introduced  at  the 
very  beginning,  that  the  reader  is  confused. 


The  ordinary  reader  is  confused,  too,  about  the 
didactic  and  self-conscious  technical  terms  and 
explanations  about  skiing  and  skiing  equipment. 
The  account  reads  at  times  like  a  professional 
manual  of  instructions.  But  the  real  tragedy 
is  the  utter  ignoring  of  religion  or  any  form 
of  worship,  of  God.  .  .  .  Except  for  these  flaws, 
the  book  is  recommended  to  high-school  read¬ 
ers,  to  sportsmen — and  to  quadriplegics.”  ’Sr. 
M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  26:199  S  1  ’66  550w  [YA] 
“Unwilling  to  lead  a  useless  existence,  [Jill 
Kinmont]  put  as  much  drive  and  determination 
into  becoming  a  teacher  (in  spite  of  obstacles 
put  in  her  way  by  educational  authorities)  as 
she  had  put  into  winning-  ski  competitions.  Girls 
will  like  this  portrait  of  a  plucky  girl.”  M.  C. 
Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:735  D  '66  150w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  91:3710  Ag  ’66  140w 
“Straightforward,  never  sentimental,  matter- 
of-fact  about  the  indignities  of  hospital  life, 
yet  sensitive  to  the  spirit  which  helped  Jill 
Kinmont  reshape  her  life,  this  will  be  a  must 
for  the  large  audience  which  has  taken  to  its 
heart  [Karen,  by  Marie  Lyons  Killiiea,  BRD 
1952]  and  all  the  other  stories  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  physical  disaster.” 

Library  J  91:5272  O  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 


VALENTIN,  URSULA.  Herr  Minkepatt  and 
his  friends;  tr.  by  Elizabeth  Roget;  il.  by 
Jdsef  Wilkon.  unp  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.09  Brazil- 
ler 

Birds — Stories  65-23177 

“The  friends  are  the  migratory  birds  who 
live  in  Herr  Minkepatt’s  warm  room  in  winter 
and  sing  concerts  as  he  plays  bird  songs  on  the 
piano.  Ultimately,  for  his  kindness  to  birds, 
Herr  Minkepatt  makes  friends  with  people,  but 
his  bird  friends  never  forget  him.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  three.” 
(Library  J) 


This  delightful  story  lends  itself  to  the  love¬ 
ly  illustrations  in  gay  color.”  Charlotte  Jack- 
son 

Atlantic  216:155  D  '65  80w 
.  “Minkepatt’s  credentials  gentleness  and  pa¬ 
tience,  are  obvious  from  the  first  page.  He  has 
just  retired  from  being  Chief  Superintendent  of 
birdfeeding  stations  in  the  woods.  His  friends 
a-re  W,e  bjrds  who  come  to  live  on  his  window 
sill.  The  foes — intolerant  neighbors  and  poverty 
—have  to  be  disarmed.  And  they  are — by  simple 
goodness,  without  a  trace  of  moralizing.”  P  M 
Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  N  4  ’65 
COw 


Reviewed  by  A.  O.  Murphy 

Library  J  90:5504  D  15  ’65  50w 
“This  touching  story  of  an  old  man’s  loneli¬ 
ness  could  have  been  better  served  by  Wilkon’s 
iliustrations,  which  are  not  up  to  his  best.” 
B.  N.  O  Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p62  N  7  ’65  70w 


ir  U  ’ir  ULr‘  The  collected  works  of  Paul 
Valdry,  15v:  v5,  Idde  fixe;  tr.  by  David  Paul; 
with  a  pref.  by  Jackson  Mathews;  and  an 
^od  by  Philip  Wheelwright.  (Bollingen  ser) 
125P  $3  Pantheon  bks. 

840-8  65-98410 

The  seventh  volume  to  appear  of  a  fifteen- 
volume  edition  of  the  French  poet’s  work  vol- 
ume  five  is  a  dialogue.  “Two  men  one  a  phvsi- 
cian  (the  work  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Mondor) 
and  the  other,  quite  obviously  Valdrv  meet  by 
the  sea  and  converse  on  many  matters,  on  the 
nature  of  man,  on  his  relationship  with  the 
world,  on  history,  on  the  subconscious  and  on 
other  favorite  topics  of  Valfrv.”  (Poetrv)  For 

mT  and  ?9  ™es  See  BRD  1957’  1959‘  1969-  1961, 


./‘The  results  .  .  display  the  mental  agility 
\7vri!<,.c haracter 'lzes  this  poet..  For  collections  on 
Val^y^and^for^large  collections  in  philosophy.” 

Library  J  90:2860  Je  15  ’65  lOOw 
“This  dialogue,  one  of  the  least  well  known 
works  of  the  poet,  is  admirably  presented  in 
this  edition:  first,  in  the  translation  done  bv 
the  English  poet  and  critic  David  Paul  who  has 
caught  the,  nimbleness  and  wit  of  Valdrv’s 
style-  then,  in  the  introduction  by  Philip 
Wheelwright  who  brilliantly  discusses  among 
other  ma  tters,  the  sense  in  which  this  dltlS^I 
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is  philosophical:  and  finally  In  the  notes  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Mathews  which  elucidate  allusions 
and  references.”  Wallace  Fowlie 
Poetry  107:268  Ja  ’66  180w 


VALERY,  PAUL,  jt.  auth.  Self-portraits,  the 
Gide/Valery  letters,  1890-1942.  See  Gide, 
A.  P.  G. 


VALLEE,  JACQUES.  Anatomy  of  a  phenome¬ 
non:  unidentified  objects  in  space — a  sci¬ 
entific  appraisal.  2d  ptg  210p  p1  maps  $4.95 
Refinery 

629.13  Flying  saucers  65-19161 

"In  this  book.  Mr.  Vallee.  a  research  sci¬ 
entist  and  a  consultant  on  NASA’s  ’Mars  Map’ 
projects,  traces  the  history  of  UFO  sightings 
from  pre-Biblical  days  to  1947  with  documented 
evidence  for  each  .  .  .  description.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  82:780  Je  16  ’65  30w 
"Science-fiction  devotees  will  enjoy  and  de¬ 
light  in  each  account  as  related  by  each  ob¬ 
server  of  these  magical  things.  They  seem  to 
capture  the  imagination.  Actually  this  is  what 
makes  the  book  and  its  contents  so  compelling. 
Answers  are  not  given  for  each  of  the  ‘visions 
reported.  No  absolute  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  any  of  these  observations  except  that 

perhaps  these  phenomena  originated  on  earth 
eons  ago.  In  doing  research  on  UFO’s,  Mr. 

Vallee  has  had  access  to  many  files,  including 
those  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  the  French 
government.  .  .  .  For  science  collections  in 

public  and  high  school  libraries.”  M.  B. 
W  enger 

Library  J  90:2569  Je  1  '65  170w  [YA] 
"Jacques  Vallee’s  method  of  dealing  with 

[his]  subject  has  been  to  submit  every  aspect 
to  ‘scientific’  analysis.  Since  Ufos  hardly  fit 
into  any  particular  branch  of  science,  this 

method  is  of  doubtful  value.  However,  the 
book  contains  useful  summaries  of  several 
important  Ufo  ‘sightings’  ('the  extraordinary 
New  Guinea  affair  and  the  landing  at  Kelly 
are  both  well  done) .  The  author  makes  no 
claim  to  originality,  quoting  copiously  from 
that  excellent  journal  the  Flying  Saucer  Re¬ 
view.’’  John  Michell  „ 

New  Statesman  72:58  J1  8  66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Sullivan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  28  ’66  650W 


VAN  AKEN,  CAROL  G.,  jt.  ed.  Women  and 
the  scientific  professions.  See  Mattfeld,  J.  A. 


VAN  ALSTYNE,  RICHARD  W.  Empire  and 
independence;  the  international  history  of  the 
American  revolution.  255p  $6.95  pa  $2.45  Wiley 
973.3  U.S. — History — Revolution.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — Politics  and  government — 1760-1789. 
Great  Britain — Foreign  relations.  Europe — 
Politics— 1492-1789  65-27651 

An  “interpretation  of  the  period  1763-83.  in 
which  the  political  crisis  in  America  during 
these  years  is  viewed  as  an  episode  in  British 
and  European  history  rather  than  as  a  simple 
struggle  between  England  and  her  colonies. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Combining  disparate  ingredients  m  a  single 
short  volume  results  less  in  an  international 
view  of  the  Revolution  than  in  a  blurring  of 
focus.  Some  of  the  author's  points  are  clear 
and  well  taken  .  .  .  but  other  points  rest  on 
weak  arguments.  ...  It  is  a  mdlange  with 
some  interesting  points  but  with  no  clear  struc¬ 
ture  and  no  great  novelty  in  material  or  in¬ 
terpretation.”  W.  B.  Willcox 

Am  Hist  R  71:1288  J1  ’66  430w 
"Once  war  broke  out,  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  appointed  a  secret  committee  of  nine 
who  dominated  the  diplomatic  scene.  .  .  .  The 
author  has  followed  their  activities  as  they 
moved  from  one  European  center  to  another 
and  shows  how,  inexperienced  as  they  were  in 
diplomacy,  they  out-maneuvered  the  more  so¬ 
phisticated  European  agents.  He  closes  his  fas¬ 
cinating  tale  with  John  Adams’  naive  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  final  success  of  their  efforts  ending 
with  the  peace,  and  his  ascribing  it  to  Heaven’s 
favor.  W  R  Barnes^  367:190  g  *66  500w 


“[This]  brief  but  excellent  .  .  .  book  exam¬ 
ines  in  some  detail  the  intricacies  of  Britain’s 
internal  politics  as  they  related  to  imperial 
discontent,  reactions  on  the  Continent,  to  the 
growing  rift  within  the  empire,  the  reasons  for 
France’s  decision  to  enter  the  conflict  on  the 
American  side,  the  involvement  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  states  in  the  war,  and  the  machinations 
of  American  agents  in  Paris.  London.  Amster¬ 
dam.  and  elsewhere.  The  sea  is  seen  to  be  the 
determining  theater  of  a  combat  which  is 
viewed  in  terms  of  an  international  war  rather 
than  as  a.  colonial  revolution.  A  highly  useful 
work  for  college  students  and  teachers  .  .  . 
based  largely  upon  research  in  documentary 
collections  and  contemporary  pamphlet  mate- 

Choice  3:349  Je  ’66  210w 
“Van  Alstyne  belongs  to  what  is  coming  to 
be  called  the  ‘Atlantic’  school  of  historians:  he 
views  American  events  as  part  of  a  web  of 
western  European  events.  So  he  locates  the 
American  Revolution  in  the  setting  of  intra- 
European  competition  and  stresses  as  explana¬ 
tory  factors  Britain’s  anxiety  over  threats  to 
its  empire  and  France’s  ability  to  exploit  em¬ 
barrassment.” 

Christian  Century  82:1547  D  15  ’65  60w 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Main 

Social  Studies  57:320  D  ’66  250w 


VANCE,  JOHN  HOLBROOK.  The  Fox  Valley 

murders.  219p  $3.95  Bobbs 

66-18283 


Following  “Ausley  Wyett’s  release  from  prison 
after  sixteen  years  of  a  commuted  life-sentence, 
for  the  rape  and  murder  of  a  thirteen-year-old 
girl,  .  .  .  the  five  men  whose  testimonies  led  to 
his  conviction  .  .  .  one  by  one  become  victims 
of  fatal  accidents.  Their  deaths  are  violent.  .  .  . 
Acting  Sheriff  Joe  Bain  .  .  .  protects  Wyett  from 
the  townspeople  .  .  .  while  campaigning  to  be 
elected  sheriff.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“By  hard  work  and  astute  thinking  [the 
sheriff]  overcomes  all  problems  and  difficulties 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  deaths.  [This 
novel]  is  well  plotted,  fast  paced.” 

Best  Sell  26:126  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3775  Ag  ’66  80w 
“This  [story]  deals  with  Sheriff  Joe  Bain  of 
San  Rodrigo  County,  south  of  San  Francisco; 
and  Mr.  Vance  has  created  the  country  with 
.  .  .  detailed  and  loving  care.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
has  its  flaws;  notably  a  little  fuzziness  in  the 
characterization  and  a  couple  of  slips  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  law;  but  San  Rodrigo  County  is  wonder¬ 
fully  real,  and  so  is  Bain — as,  in  a  fresh  kind 
of  procedural  story,  he  tries  to  cope  at  once 
with  a  murder  and  a  county  election.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  3  ’66  170w 
“[This  book]  has  a  few  rough  spots,  but  gets 
high  marks  for  attention-holding.’’  Sergeant 
Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  25  ’66  40w 


VAN  DEN  BERGHE,  PIERRE,  L.,  ed.  Africa; 
social  problems  of  change  and  conflict:  read¬ 
ings  sel.  and  ed.  by  Pierre  L.  Van  den  Berghe. 
549p  $7.50  Chandler  pub. 

309.16  Africa — Social  conditions  65-15417 
“After  a  general  and  theoretical  section,  the 
readings  are  grouped  under  these  headings: 
family  structure,  social  stratification,  group 
relations  and  conflicts,  urbanization,  economic 
aspects  of  social  change,  and  political  move¬ 
ments  and  ideologies.”  (Choice)  All  of  these 
papers  have  been  previously  published  else¬ 
where.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  C.  Frantz 

Am  Anthropol  68:544  Ap  ’66  700w 
“Van  den  Berghe’ s  volume  is  the  first  soci¬ 
ological  reader,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  re¬ 
viewer,  to  deal  with  the  African  continent. 
...  It  will  be  particularly  useful  for  soci¬ 
ologists  interested  in  Africa  or  teaching 
courses  that  deal  with  Africa  as  an  area.  In 
spite  of  some  ups  and  downs,  it  is  a  well- 
prepared  book,  including  .  .  .  excellent  pieces 
by  well-known  Africanist  sociologists  and 
social  anthropologists  such  as  Georges 
Balandier,  Max  Gluckman,  Kenneth  Little, 
John  Goldthorpe,  Leo  Kuper  and  others. 
.  .  .  The  depth  of  sociological  analysis  of  the 
African  continent  is  still  fairly  thin  but  the 
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VAN  DEN  BERGHE,  P.  L. — Continued 
volume  illustrates  a  wide  range  of  approaches. 
.  .  .  lit]  would  have  been  more  useful  if  it  had 
an  index.”  W.  F.  Friedland 

Am  Soc  R  31:145  F  ’66  430w 
“Thirty-three  papers  by  competent  African¬ 
ists  constitute  this  book  of  readings  edited  by 
a  scholar  with  long  first-hand  experience  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  point  of  view  is  soci¬ 
ological,  and  the  editor  criticizes  much  of 
African  scholarship  of  the  past  for  being 
ahistorical.  .  .  .  Van  Den  Berghe  stresses 
pluralism,  conflict,  and  modernization,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Hegelian-Marxian  dialectic  as 
well  as  functionalism  be  utilized  in  the  study 
of  African  cultures  and  society.  .  .  .  This  is 
an  excellent  collection  of  readings  and  is 
suitable  for  undergraduates  or  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  The  titles  in  the  bibliography  are  well 
chosen.” 

Choice  2:882  F  ’66  300w 


VANDENBOSCH,  AMRY.  The"  changing  face 
of  Southeast  Asia  [by]  Amry  Vandenbosch 
[and]  Richard  Butwell.  438p  maps  $7.50  Univ. 
of  Ily.  press 

320.959  Asia,  Southeastern — Politics  66-16234 
“Although  [this]  study  is  focused  upon  the 
current  situation  in  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Burma, 
and  Thailand,  the  approach  is  essentially  his¬ 
torical  for  the  authors  believe  that  the  present 
changes — produced  chiefly  by  emergence  from 
colonial  status  and  the  impact  of  Western 
culture — can  be  understood  best  as  partly  a 
consequence  of  primary  social  forces  of  long  du¬ 
ration.  .  .  .  Separate  chapters  treat  the  interna¬ 
tional  relations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  analyze 
the  future  of  American  policy  in  the  region.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


“Professor  Vandenbosch  is  a  long- established 
scholar  on  Southeast  Asia.  Professor  Butwell, 
younger  member  of  the  team,  contributes  real¬ 
ism  to  their  work  by  several  recent  visits  to 
the  area.  .  .  .  The  book  is  conservative  in  back¬ 
ground,  its  interpretation  of  democracy  being 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  now  old-fashioned 
civics  course.  At  the  same  time  it  presents 
many  details  unfamiliar  to  the  layman.  A  fault 
is  inadequate  organization,  a  confusing  and 
sometimes  contradictory  attitude  toward  its 
material.  .  .  .  The  book  deserves  purchase  for 
its  fresh  detail  on  a  vital  subject,  but  it  is  not 
the  single  most  authoritative  or  judicious  vol¬ 
ume  on  Southeast  Asia.”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  91:3744  Ag  ’66  160w 
“Unfortunately,  the  lay  reader  may  find  a 
good  deal  of  [this]  book  rather  rough  going. 
There  is  considerable  repetition,  a  tendency  to 
use  three  words  when  one  would  do,  and  an 
involved,  tortuous  style  more  usually  found  in 
academic  journals  than  in  books  meant  for  the 
public.  This  is  too  bad,  for  Professors  Van¬ 
denbosch  and  Butwell  say  much  that  needs  to 
be  said.  Although  no  one  will  agree  with  all 
the  authors’  judgments  or  recommendations  for 
policy,  they  offer  many  stimulating  ideas  and 
a  reasonable,  intelligent  approach  to  Asian  af¬ 
fairs.  Moreover,  while  fully  recognizing  the  im¬ 
mediate  importance  of  Vietnam  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  face  of  Southeast  Asia,  Vandenbosch  and 
Butwell  wisely  emphasize  the  perhaps  greater 
importance  in  the  long  run  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  m  the  area,  particularly  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand.”  J.  M.  AHison 
Sat  R  49:43  N  5  ’66  lOOOw 


VAN EK,  J AROSLAV.  General  equilibrium  of 
international  discrimination;  the  case  of 
customs  unions.  234p  $5.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 


338.91  International  economic  relations. 
Tariff  65-11593 


This  book  studies  the  “economic  condition: 
qf  the  world  and  of  different  countries  preced¬ 
ing  and  following  a  change  of  commercia 
policy;  the  emphasis  is  given  to  changes  o 
policy  connected  with  the  formation  of  custom: 
unions,  (p.8)  Portions  of  this  study  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Economii 
b aidies  and  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


This  is  a  rigorous  analysis.  .  .  .  Vanek  ha 
reached  some  interesting  conclusions  on  th 
world  effect  of  customs  unions.  .  .  [He 
estimates  that  a  union  embracing  about  two 
thirds  of  the  world’s  resources  would  jus 


break  even,  from  the  viewpoint  of  world  wel¬ 
fare.  .  .  .  This  unfavorable  finding,  on  unions 
is  softened  by  a  novel  modification  of  the 
compensation  principle.  ...  In  general,  what 
Vanek  has  done  here  is  a  welcome  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  theory  of  trade  discrimination.  The 
approach,  despite  the  author’s  claims,  does  not 
in  the  reviewer's  opinion  deserve  the  utility- 
possibilities  label.  Rather,  it  is  a  halfway  house 
in  the  same  sense  as  Meade’s  earlier  Geome¬ 
try.”  Franz  Gehrels 

Am  Econ  R  55:929  S  ’65  1600w 


“Vanek  relies  almost  exclusively  on  geometry 
both  as  a  descriptive  device  and  for  establish¬ 
ing  conclusions.  The  other  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  is  his  use  of  an  ordinal  approach  ...  to 
the  problem  of  evaluating  changes  in  welfare 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union.  .  .  .  The  monograph  assumes  that  the 
reader  is  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
of  international  trade  theory,  a  fact  that  will 
limit  its  use  to  professional  economists 
and  graduate  students  who  have  had  at  least 
a  basic  course  in  trade  theory.  .  .  .  The  book 
will  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  stock  of  reference  material.  And  those 
involved  in  teaching  will  find  Vanek's 
study  a  most  valuable  source  of  geometrical 
explanations  of  many  of  the  frequently  com¬ 
plicated  effects  of  economic  integration.” 
Richard  Blackhurst 

J  Pol  Econ  79:85  F  ’66  900w 


VAN  EVERY,  DALE,  Disinherited:  the  lost 
birthright  of  the  American  Indian.  279p  maps 
$6  Morrow 


970.5  Chei'okee  Indians.  Indians  of  North 
America — Government  relations.  Indians  of 
North  America — History  66-12084 


This  is  a  “retelling  of  the  enforced  ousting 
of  some  60,000  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Choc¬ 
taws,  and  Seminoles)  from  the  Southeast  in 
the  1830’s.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Lavender 

Book  Week  p4  My  22  ’66  300w 
Choice  3:715  O  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  14  ’66 
lOOw 


Much  source  material  is  quoted,  and  the 
causes  and  implications  of  removal  thoroughly 
discussed.  Here  is  all  the  fine  writing,  detailed 
research  and  understanding  one  finds  in  Van 
Lvery  s  many  other  fiction  and  non-fiction 
books  about  tire  American  frontier.  This  is 
probably  the  best  book  on  this  subject  to  be 
found  and  is  highly  recommended  for  all  his¬ 
tory  collections.”  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  91:691  P  1  ’66  180w 


xveau  jbx,  van  juvery,  wno  knows  his  fron¬ 
tier  history  and  his  Indians  and  writes  of  both 
with  vigor  and  power.  Read  him  not  alone 
for  the  details  of  the  Removal  and  the  events 
leading  to  it  .  .  .  but  for  an  awareness  of  one 
chapter  of  a  nightmarish  past  that  is  still 
?ilvei,ln,  1:!Idian  minds.  .  .  .  The  relevance  of 
the  book  to  the  present  puzzlement  over  the 
continuing  Inaian  problem’  (which  the  Indians 
Ssist+As  4.the  White  man’s  problem’)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  .  .  .  the  Removal  trauma  is  still  a 
POt-e?i'  |°rce,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  events 
jinfolded  m  Mr,  Van  Every’s  splendid  history 
is  still  a  contributing  factor  to  the  gap  between 
Indians  and  whites.”  A.  M.  Josephy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  27  ’66  1400w 
“The  book’s  limitations  are  self-imposed.  .  .  . 
Its  account  of  Indian  prehistory  is  brief,  (and, 
essential  points  inaccurate). 
The  author  deliberately  has  focused  upon,  and 
confined  himself  to,  the  immense  wrong  done 
the  Southeastern  tribes  not  only  by  the  white 
man  m  the  Southeastern  states,  but  by  our  na¬ 
tional  government  .  .  This  bitter  record  ... 

is  more  graphically  told  in  brief  compass  by 
Mr.  Van  Every  than  by  any  previous  diarLf- 
9r  author.  Within  its  limitations.  Disinherited 
is  unconditionally  recommended.”  John  Collier 
Sat  R  49:39  Ap  2  ’66  650w 


vrtiN  rvMAjvi,  auk! AN.  Personality  fulfillment 
m  the  spiritual  life.  191p  $3.95  Dimension  bks. 

248  Spiritual  life 

“This  book  is  the  first  of  a  three-volume 
psycho-religious  study  of  the  basis  of  the 
spiritual  life.  [The  author,]  a  priest-professor 
of  psychology  at  Duquesne  University  intends 
the  second  volume  In  the  series  to  explore 
Personality  Fulfillment  in  the  Religious  Life. 
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and  the  final  volume,  scheduled  for  the  spring  of 
1967,  Personality  Fulfillment  in  the  Christian 
Life.  Using  the  insights  of  contemporary  depth 
psychology,  psychoanalysis  and  existentialism, 
[he]  views  the  spiritual  life  as  presence  to  the 
Holy.  He  discusses  the  obstacles  to  religious 
presence  [and]  .  .  .  traces  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  personality  fulfilled  by  religious  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  addictive  temperament.”  (Library 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  115:712  N  26  ’66  80w 
Critic  25:118  O  ’66  90w 

“Although  Father  van  Kaam  writes  in  an 
awkward,  often  obscure  style,  his  thinking  is 
courageous  and  clear.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  91:2500  My  15  ’66  160w 


VAN  LEEUWEN,  ABEND  TH.  See  Leeuwen, 
A.  Th.  van 


VAN  SCHAACK,  ERIC.  Baroque  art  in  Italy. 
47p  il  $8.95  McGraw 

759.5  Art,  Italian.  Painting,  Italian  64-21908 
This  volume  “includes  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  in  addition  to  painting.  .  .  .  The  Car- 
accis,  Reni,  Caravaggio  and  his  followers, 
Bernini,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Gaulli,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Salvator  Rosa  are  the  [figures  dis¬ 
cussed].”  (Library  J) 


“The  text  is  a  competent  survey  of  the  major 
works  in  the  field  and  in  some  ways  represents 
a  more  ‘modem’  viewpoint  than  does  .  .  .  E.  K. 
Waterhouse’s  [Italian  Baroque  Painting,  BRD 
1968],  The  notes  on  the  individual  slides  are 
good  and  useful.  As  a  survey  of  the  major 
monuments,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  architecture  does  not  form  any  signif¬ 
icant  part  of  the  survey.  .  .  .  The  draw- back 
is  the  housing  of  the  book  which  contains  the 
slides  in  individual  pockets.  If  some  way  of 
handling  the  slides  can  be  satisfactorily  worked 
out,  these  volumes  should  be  included  in  a 
college  library.  No  bibliography  or  footnoting 
in  the  essay  or  in  the  notes  on  the  individual 
slides.’  ’ 

Choice  2:857  F  ’66  ISOw 


“The  brief  text  ...  is  well  written  for  the 
general  reader  and  outlines  the  two  contradic¬ 
tory  trends  of  the  epoch:  the  calm  Classical  and 
the  agitated  Baroque.  .  .  .  Although  the  slides 
vary  in  quality  (while  Caravaggio’s  and  Rosa’s 
darknesses  do  not  show  up  well,  the  more 
classical  artists,  e.g.,  Reni  and  Caracci,  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  Cortona’s  and  Gaulli’s 
ceilings  are  brilliant),  this  will  be  useful  for 
audio-visual  programs.”  J.  L,  Dewton 

Library  J  90:1311  Mr  15  ’65  140w 


VANSINA,  JAN.  Kingdoms  of  the  savanna. 

364p  maps  $6.75  Univ.  of  Wls.  press 
967  Africa,  Central — History  65-16367 

This  is  a  “political  history  of  Central  Africa. 
.  .  .  The  geographical  limits  of  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  are  the  savannas  that  lie  north  of  the 
Zambesi  and  south  of  the  equatorial  forests. 
This  limitation  is  dictated  by  a  .  .  .  political 
fact:  the  people  within  this  area  had  devel¬ 
oped  kingdoms  or  chiefdoms — that  is,  political 
systems  with  a  centralized  political  structure 
and  ruled  by  a  single  person.  Although  this 
study  concentrates  mainly  on  the  social  and 
political  developments  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Kongo,  Luba  Lunda,  Kazembe,  and  Lozi.  and 
on  the  colony  of  Angola,  the  author  indicates 
the  far-reaching  effect  this  political  structure 
exercised  on  a  larger  area  over  a  period  of 
five  hundred  years  until  1900.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendix  includes  a  note  on  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Central  African  history.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Glossary  of  African  expressions.  Index. 


establishing  a  basic  chronology  for  this  large 
area  is  recommended  for  the  specialist  or 
student.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3423  J1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  72:20  J1  1  ’66  llOw 


VAN  SLINGERLAND,  PETER.  Something  ter¬ 
rible  has  happened.  32Sp  il  $5.95  Harper 
364.1  Murder.  Massie,  Thalia  (Fortescue) 

66-23032 

This  is  a  retelling  of  a  much  publicized  case 
in  1931  in  Hawaii  involving  a  revenge  murder 
of  a  Hawaiian,  Joe  Kahahawai.  by  U.S.  Navy 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Massie  because  of  an  al¬ 
leged  sexual  assault  on  Massie’s  wife,  Thalia. 
The  author  suggests  that  Massie  did  not  do 
the  actual  shooting,  and  points  a  finger  at  one 
of  Massie’s  accomplices. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  26:305  N  15  ’66  350w 


“This  story  is  well  told  in  classic  journalistic 
style,  by  ...  a  senior  editor  at  Look  [who 
claims  to]  have  introduced  new  evidence  which 
was  suppressed  during  the  trial.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor  suggests]  that  justice  failed  in  the  Massie 
Case  .  .  .  [and]  reports  a  recent  interview  with 
one  of  the  defendant  sailors  which  reveals  facts 
about  the  murder  that  probably  would  have 
changed  the  course  of  the  trial  if  known  then. 
.  .  .  Recommended  for  public  libraries  and  law 
libraries.”  J.  J.  Marke 


Library  J  91:5424  N  1  ’66  210w 


Reviewed  by  Lillian  E>e  La  Torre 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  25  ’66  700w 


“[The]  author  was  bom  two  years  before 
the  lid  blew  off.  but  he's  done  an  admirable 
job  and  has  come  up  with  a  convincing  solu¬ 
tion.  Excellent  photos.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:38  O  29  ’66  70w 
Time  88:123  O  7  ’66  850w 


VARAH,  CHAD,  ed.  The  Samaritans;  to  help 
those  tempted  to  suicide  or  despair:  ed.  with 
an  introd.  by  Chad  Varah.  248p  $4.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

362.2  Suicide.  The  Samaritans  66-19303 
This  book  consists  of  twelve  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  papers  given  at  Samaritan  conferences. 
In  his  introduction  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen 
Walbrook,  London,  founder  of  the  Samaritans, 
“describes  their  beginnings  in  an  English 
church,  their  intricate  internal  organization,  in¬ 
cluding  a  worldwide  list  of  branches,  and  has 
several  chapters  of  psychological  theory  in¬ 
tended  for  would-be  counselors  and  befrienders 
of  the  suicide-prone.”  (Library  J) 


“Some  chapters  are  written  by  psychiatrists, 
but  on  a  definitely  non-professional  level.  This 
seems  a  worthwhile  book — of  use  to  all  volun¬ 
teers  in  casework  situations  and  hospitals,  and 
an  interesting  addition  to  general  library  col¬ 
lections.  It  should  be  recommended  to  clergy 
and  others  seeking  to  organize  volunteers  to 
aid  those  in  distress.”  Mariorie  Greenfield 
Library  J  91:4678  O  1  ’66  130w 
“The  Samaritans  are  not  all  vicarage  tea  and 
sympathy.  Each  branch  has  at  least  one  med¬ 
ical  consultant  and  everyone  who  works  for 
them  is  given  a  grounding  in  psychology  and 
encouraged  to  be  hard-headed  as  well  as  kind. 
It  is  not  a  church  organisation  and  atheists 
are  not  forced  to  think  about  God  any  more 
than  criminals  are  reported  to  the  police.  .  .  . 
Chad  Varah  contributes  a  long  and  not  verv 
lucid  introduction  to  this  selection  of  papers.” 
Marv-Kav  Wilmers 

New  Statesman  71:476  Ap  1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  bv  R.  J.  Levin 

Sat  R  49:65  O  1  ’66  1150w 


VARAH,  EDWARD  CHAD.  See  Varah,  C. 


“This  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the  1961 
Knaplund  lectures  in  tropical  history  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  Dr.  Vansina, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Louvain  in 
Belgium,  is  currently  professor  of  history. 

.  [He]  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
locating  written  records,  chronicles  and  ar¬ 
chival  material,  dating  from  1560.  These,  have 
been  supplemented  by  oral  traditions,  an  im¬ 
portant  source  which  Dr.  Vansina  has1  pi¬ 
oneered  in  developing.  This  valuable  work 


VARGAS  LLOSA,  MARIO.  The  time  of  the 
hero:  tr.  by  Lysander  Kemp  TEng  title:  The 
city  and  the  dogs].  409p  $5.95  Grove 

65-14204 

Told  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  cadets,  this 
book  describes  an  incident  at  the  Leoncio 
Prado  Military  Academy  in  Lima,  Peru,  “where 
savage  initiation  ceremonies,  bullying,  lewd¬ 
ness,  cheating,  and  a  discipline  that  is  little 
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VARGAS,  L.  M. — Continued, 

short  of  terrorism,  are  part  of  the  accepted 
order  of  existence.  .  .  .  One  section  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  all  leave  stopped  until  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  a  minor  crime  is  discovered.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  meekest  and  most  put-upon  boys  be¬ 
trays  the  name  of  the  offender.  ...  A  few 
days  later  he  is  shot  on  maneuvers  .  .  .  and  the 
only  decent  officer  in  the  place  is  sent  off  to  a 
remote  mountain  garrison  because  he  is  de¬ 
termined  to  establish  the  truth.”  (N  Y  Rev  of 
Books)  Originally  appeared  in  Spanish  as  La 
ciudad  y  los  perros. 


“In  his  flailing  assault  Llosa  never  makes 
clear  whether  he  is  condemning  military  edu¬ 
cation  as  such  ...  or  whether  he  intends  this 
school  to  serve  as  a  microcosm  of  contempo¬ 
rary  society,  in  which  adults  have  failed  the 
young  by  providing  them  with  only  cupidity, 
bullying,  and  bombast  to  emulate.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter,  then  something  has  gone  seriously  amiss; 
although  the  social  wrongs  depicted  here  are 
far  from  being  unique  to  Latin-America, 
neither  are  they  so  universally  "applicable  that 
they  provide  an  adequate  image  of  a  general 
collapse  of  social  and  ethical  standards.” 
James  Frakes 


Book  Week  p!6  S  18  ’66  550w 


“Vargas  is  one  of  a  group  of  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  novelists  who  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
vitality  of  the  genre  in  the  Hispanic  world. 
He  can  be  favorably  compared  with  Carlos 
Fuentes  in  his  mastery  of  psychological  com¬ 
plexity;  with  Julio  Cort&zar  in  structural  so¬ 
phistication;  with  the  (recently  deceased) 
Spaniard.  Luis  Martin- Santos,  in  command  of 
style;  with  the  Cuban,  Alejo  Carpentier,  in 
political  and  social  insightfulness.  The  trans¬ 
lation  reads  very  smoothly;  Kemp  has  avoided 
a  literal  rendering,  successfully  capturing  the 
tonq  of  the  vulgar  slang,  and  achieving  a  hard¬ 
hitting,  comparable  English  prose.” 

Choice  3:908  D  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Monegal 

Encounter  25:102  S  ’65  1250w 


"The  author,  a  young  Peruvian,  demon¬ 
strates  talent  by  his  use  of  sharp  and  graphic 
narration  and  he  displays  a  striking,  valid 
knowledge  of  life.  The  utter  hopelessness  of 
his  vision,  however,  negates  these  assets.  .  .  . 
This  book  has  been  burned  in  Peru  and  given 
an  award  in  Spain — it  merits  neither  action, 
in  my  opinion.  The  English  is  so  colorless  that 
I  wonder  about  the  faithfulness  of  the  transla¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  possessed  of  real  moral 
strength,  read  this  book.  Otherwise,  avoid  it.” 
R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:3975  S  1  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kreigel 

Nation  203:616  D  5  ’66  420w 
"[This]  novel  is  a  remarkably  mature  (and, 
one  imagines,  highly  autobiographical)  ac¬ 
count.  ...  In  a  sense  Llosa  is  too  clever  a 
writer,  for  his  novel  gets  swamped  in  places 
with  unnecessary  attempts  at  literary  sophisti¬ 
cation,  repeated  flashbacks,  multiple  view¬ 
points,  and  so  on.  The  first  hundred  pages  or 
so  are  inordinately  prolix,  but  it  is  worth 
making  an  effort.  ...  If  [the]  novel  had  been 
severely  edited  at  an  early  stage  its  dramatic 
core  would,  I  think,  have  emerged  more  effec¬ 
tively:  despite  its  prolixity,  it  is  still  a  harsh 
and  honest  piece  of  fiction.”  Bernard  Bergonzi 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  O  6  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Sylvester 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  S  11  ’66  700w 
Newsweek  68:88  Ag  15  ’66  500w 


VASTA,  EDWARD,  ed.  Middle  English  survey: 
critical  essays.  336p  $5;  pa  $2.50  Univ.  of 
Notre  Dame  press 


820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  65-23514 


These  15  essays  "explore  the  philosophical 
and  theological  backgrounds  and  the  imagery, 
allusion,  and  structure  of  such  .  .  .  works  as 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  The  Pearl, 
Piers  Plowman,  Morte  D’Arthur.  The  Second 
Shepherd's  Play,  and  Everyman.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“[These  are]  excellent  essays  previously 
printed  in  scholarly  journals.  The  technical 
apparatus  of  the  book  is  sparse  and  could  use 
more  detailed  information.  .  .  .  However,  the 
scholarly  apparatus  of  the  original  essays  is 
preserved  intact.  .  .  .  No  essays  are  included 
on  lesser  known  works,  nor  is  a  common  theme 
or  motif  pursued  in  collating  the  critical  mate¬ 
rials  in  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
English  period.  The  book  is  of  some  interest 


and  perhaps  convenience  to  graduate  students; 
however,  the  collection  is  designed  mainly  .  for 
the  undergraduate  student.  In  a  specialized 
course,  the  text  would  do  well  as  a  convenient 
supplement,  because  its  selections  are  varied 
within  the  text’s  limited  scope.” 

Choice  3:212  My  ’66  210w 

"Startlingly  cohesive,  these  .  .  .  essays  by 
various  hands  offer  the  student  and  the  in¬ 
formed  layman  a  very  effective  introduction  to 
Middle  English  literature  (exclusive  of  Chau¬ 
cer)  ....  The  graduate  student  and  the  special¬ 
ist  in  other  fields  of  literature  can  be  grateful 
for  Professor  Yasta’s  editorial  selectivity  and 
organization.  For  large  public  and  college  col¬ 
lections.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:4082  O  1  ’65  110 w 


VATICAN  COUNCIL,  2d.  The  documents  of 
Vatican  Jl;  in  a  new  and  definitive  translation 
with  commentaries  and  notes  by  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  authorities;  Walter 
M.  Abbott,  general  ed;  introd.  by  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan;  trs.  directed  by  Joseph  Gal¬ 
lagher.  792p  $10  Assn,  press;  Herder  &  Herd¬ 
er 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-20201 

A  collection  of  “all  16  official  documents  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Council  on  such  subjects  as  the 
church,  ecumenism,  education,  the  apostolate 
of  the  laity,  religious  freedom,  non- Christian 
religions.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


“This  book  is  an  achievement  in  publishing 
history  of  which  all  those  associated  with  its 
production  can  be  justifiably  proud.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  complete  text  of  the  16  documents 
.  .  .  excellently  translated.  .  .  .  The  footnotes 
explaining  more  difficult  passages  .  .  .  are 
especially  valuable  [as  are]  the  introduc¬ 
tions  that  precede  and  the  responses  that  fol¬ 
low  the  text  of  each  conciliar  document.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  the  vade  mecum  for  all  Chris¬ 
tians  who  seek,  in  the  words  of  Pope  Paul, 
‘a  deeper  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Council  and  the  faithful  application  of  the 
norms  it  has  happily  and  prayerfully  pro¬ 
vided.’  ”  V  A.  Yzermans 

America  114:627  Ap  30  ’66  550w 
“The  documents  themselves  are  full  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  references,  and  most  pages  are  footnoted 
extensively  with  explanations,  comments,  sum¬ 
maries  of  emphases,  and  innumerable  refer¬ 
ences  to  earlier  church  documents.  The  rather 
ponderous  style  of  the  book,  with  its  volum¬ 
inous  footnotes,  will  tend  to  hinder  its  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  average  lay  reader.  Translated 
from  the  the  Latin,  the  documents  are  top 
heavy  with  Latin  stylistic  phrasing;  some  sen¬ 
tences  seem  turgid  and  cumbersome  since  they 
follow  their  original  source  not  only  in  sense 
but  in  format.  .  .  .  However,  this  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  scholars  interested  in  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement  and  also  for  libraries  where  a 
conscientious  reference  is  needed.” 

Choice  3:803  N  ’66  150w 
Christian  Century  83:500  Ap  20  '66  40w 
"All  the  translations  are  new  and,  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion,  superior  to  both  the  NCWC 
and  Paulist  translations.  Each  document  is 
prefaced  by  a  Catholic  scholar’s  interpretation 
and  followed  by  a  ‘response’  written  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Protestant,  Jewish  or  Orthodox  ob¬ 
server.  An  appendix  offers  extra  documenta¬ 
tion — a  number  of  important  papal  addresses 
to  or  about  the  Council.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book 
that  belongs  m  every  Catholic  institution  and 
in  the  home  of  every  literate  Catholic.” 

Critic  25:62  Ag  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:4124  S  15  ’66  SOw 

Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  My  1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Lindbeck 

Sat  R  49:35  Jl  30  ’66  600w 


VATICAN  COUNCIL,  2d.  The  teachings  of  the 
Second  Vatican  council;  complete  texts  of 
the  constitutions,  decrees,  and  declarations; 
introd.  by  Gregory  Baum.  676p  $5.75  Newman 
press 

262  Vatican  council,  2d  66-19960 

This  edition  of  the  conciliar  texts  “uses  the 
translations  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  .for  all  except  three  documents 
which  are  m  the  Paulist  Press  translation.” 
(Library  J).  Bibliographical  references. 


"There  is  no  justification 
Baum’s  introduction,  though 


for  this  book, 
inconsequential, 
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does  make  clear  that  the  naked  texts  are 
scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  The  texts  here 
are  devoid  of  commentary.  .  .  .  There  are 
lamentable  omissions  as  compared  with  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Vatican  II  [ed.  by  W.  M.  Abbott, 
BRD  1966],  .  .  .  Though  the  translations  of 
this  edition  may  be,  for  the  mosVriart,  ‘offi¬ 
cial,’  variations  seem  to  be  only  stylistic.  If 
the  book  were  justified  by  its  substance,  one 
might  wish  to  criticize  its  format.” 

Choice  3:803  N  ’66  150w 
Critic  25:62  Ag  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  91:4124  S  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  Ft  p50  My  1  ’66  80w 
“[This  volume  supplies]  the  reader  with  the 
textual  basis  for  making  up  his  own  mind 
on  the  importance  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  .  .  .  [The  edition  is]  complete,  rea¬ 
sonably  well  translated  (though  by  no  means 
‘definitively’),  and  [is  indexed].”  G.  A.  Lind- 

Sat  R  49:35  J1  30  ’66  390w 


With  the  unique  authority  of  his  personal 
papers,  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  the  imaginative 
insight  of  a  professional  writer  Mrs.  Vaughan 
Williams  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  great 
Englishman. 

TLS  pl038  N  19  ’64  1150w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxviii  spring  '66  180w 


VAYDA,  ANDREW  P.,  jt.  ed.  Man,  culture, 
and  animals.  See  Leeds,  A. 


VEITH,  ILZA.  Hysteria:  the  history  of  a  dis¬ 
ease.  301p  pi  $7.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
616.85  Hysteria  65-24429 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  George  Rosen 

Am  Hist  R  71:895  Ap  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:261  My  ’66  160w 
TLS  p773  S  1  ’66  5350w 


VATICAN  COUNCIL,  2d,  The  Vatican  council 
and  Christian  unity.  See  Leeming,  B.,  ed. 
&  tr. 


VAUGHAN,  ALDEN  T.  New  England  frontier; 
Puritans  and  Indians,  1620-1675.  430p  il  $7.50 
Little 

974  New  England — History.  Indians  of 
North  America  65-20736 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Am  Hist  R  71:1421  J1  ’66  490w 
Choice  2:904  F  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Dean 

New  Eng  Q  39:422  S 


’66  600w 


VAUGHAN,  F.,  comp.  Glossary  of  economics, 
including  Soviet  terminology,  in  English/ 
American.  French,  German,  Russian;  comp, 
and  arr.  by  F.  and  M.  Clifford  Vaughan.  (Glos- 
saria  interpretum)  201p  $12  Elsevier  pub.  co. 
330.03  Economics — Dictionaries.  Diction¬ 
aries,  Polyglot  65-13233 

A  volume  in  a  “series  of  multilingual  glossa¬ 
ries  mainly  intended  for  international  confer¬ 
ences.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  has  a  somewhat  eccentric  lay¬ 
out,  but  very  useful  content." 

Economist  220:362  J1  23  ’66  20w 
“Spot  checks  [of  this  bookll  have  been  made 
in  two  directions:  the  extent  to  which  terms 
may  be  considered  truly  economic,  and  how 
far  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  in 
the  various  languages  really  corresponds.  In 
both  areas  questionable  cases  are  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  seems 
quite  reliable.  The  Soviet  terminology  .(17 
pages)  is  a  valuable  addition  because  Russian 
is  much  less  known  than  the  other  languages.  ’ 
H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:3192  Je  15  '66  90w 


VAUGHAN,  M.  CLIFFORD,  jt.  comp.  Glossary 
of  economics,  including  Soviet  terminology, 
in  English/ American,  French,  German,  Rus¬ 
sian.  See  Vaughan,  F. 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  URSULA.  R.  V.  W.; 

a  biography  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams.  448p 
il  $11.50  Oxford 

B  or  92  Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph  65-2154 
“This  biography,  by  the  composer’s  widow, 
is  part  of  a  two-volume  set  requested  in  his 
will  (the  first  volume  is  Kennedy’s  Works  of 
Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  [BRD  19651 ).”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“[The  author’s]  coverage  is  based  mostly  on 
chatty  anecdotes  of  a  distinctly  social  nature. 
This  informal  approach  provides  general  interest 
rather  than  critical  insight;  the  book  may.  be 
enjoyed  by  a  devotee  who  is  not  after  technical 
language  or  a  profound  study.  A  major  biog¬ 
raphy  -is  yet  to  be  written.” 

Choice  3:128  Ap  '66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Mellers 

New  Statesman  68:848  N  27  ’64  500w 


VeLIZ,  CLAUDIO,  ed.  Obstacles  to  change  in 
Latm  America.  263p  $6.75  Oxford 

309.18  Latin  America — Social  conditions. 
Latin  America — Politics.  Latin  America- 
Economic  conditions  65-9707 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Latin  American 
scholars  who  attended  a  conference  at  Chat¬ 
ham  House,  London,  in  1965.  The  discussion 
centered  .around  “the  institutions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  typify  .  .  .  traditional  society  in 
Latin  America:  a  steeply  hierarchical  social 
system,  headed  by  old  landed  families,  which 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  greater  equality  in  the 
distribution  of  material  goods  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  democratic  institutions.”  (Am  Pol  Sci 
R)  Bibliographical  footnotes* 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Bennett 

Am  Econ  R  56:1295  D  ’66  350w 
“Among  these  essays,  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  for  political  scientists  is  the  one  by 
Professor  Torcuato  Di  Telia  on  populism  .  . 
[which]  is  followed  by  more  specific  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  theme  by  Osvaldo  Sunkel  on 
Chile,  Helio  Jaguaribe  on  Brazil,  Orlando  Fals 
Borda  on  Colombia,  Moises  Gonzalez  Navarro 
on  Mexico,  and  an  especially  superb  essay  by 
Celso  Furtado  on  ‘Political  Obstacles  to  Eco¬ 
nomic  Growth  in  Brazil.’  .  .  .  This  book  con¬ 
tains  the  most  valuable  collection  of  essays 
on  Latin  America  since  Richard  N.  Adams, 
et  al..  Social  Change  in  Latin  America  Today 
[BRD  19611."  Paul  Lewis 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:441  Je  '66  700w 
“[This  book]  is  a  highly  enlightening  sym¬ 
posium,  remarkably  e^en  in  quality  .  .  .  [and] 
is  both  international  and  interdisciplinary.  .  .  . 
[It]  differs  from  traditional  Latin-Ameriean 
writings  in  three  major  respects.  First,  popu¬ 
lation  g'rowth  is  recognized  as  an  independent 
variable  interfering  with  economic  and  social 
development.  .  .  .  Secondly,  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
used  as  the  scapegoat  for  all  of  Latin 
America’s  woes.  .  .  .  PPhirdly]  ‘the  distressing 
intellectual  habit  of  always  looking  elsewhere 
for  ready-made  comfortable  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  region  is  completely  absent 
from  these  essays.’  ...  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  more  adequate  twenty-two- 
page  introduction  to  Latin  America.”  Clarence 
Senior 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:207  J1  ’66  600w 
Economist  217:1337  D  18  ’65  260w 


“Some  of  the  [essays  by  the  political  sci¬ 
entists]  .  .  .  are  supported  by  too  much  loose 
analysis,  too  much  easy  urgency  in  the  writ¬ 
ing,  and  a  blithe  ignorance  of  history.  .  .  . 
The  economists  are  more  sober  than  the  axe¬ 
grinding  prophets:  the  collection  includes  a 
limpid  discussion  of  foreign  investment  and 
aid  by  Victor  Urguidi,  and  an  exposition  of 
the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  Latin 
American  common  markets  by  Felipe  Herrera. 
The  book  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  region  and  to  some  of  the  per¬ 
formers  upon  them,  and  it  misleads  the  less 
in  that  they  do  not  all  agree,  Hope  creeps 
through  their  gaps  and  contradictions.”  Mal¬ 
colm  Deas 

New  Statesman  70:1031  D  31  ’65  490w 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Wirth 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:663  D  ’66  550w 


“The  book  ...  is  valuable  not  least  because 
it  gives  the  English  reader  a  rare  opportunity 
of  seeing  contemporary  Latin  America  through 
Latin  American  rather  than  North  American 
or  European  eyes.” 

YLS  pl207  D  30  ’65  lOOw 
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VENKATARAMANI,  M.  S.  Undercurrents  in 
American  foreign  relations;  four  studies.  (In¬ 
dian  (school  of  int.  studies.  Studies  in  Am.  for. 
relations)  218p  $6  Asia  pub. 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations  65-16129 

“These  four  essays  are  concerned  with  the 
United  States  response  to  the  two  Indian  fam¬ 
ines  of  1943  and  1946,  to  the  Suez  crisis,  and 
to  the  U-2  affair.  Written  by  an  Indian  pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  history,  the  respective  chap¬ 
ters  describe  the  role  played  by  the  India 
League  of  America  in  the  Indian  famines,  the 
oil  companies  in  the  Suez  crisis,  and  the 
defense-intelligence  agencies  in  the  U-2  affair.” 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“The  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower 
administrations  fall  short  of  top  honors  in 
the  handling  of  these  problems.  The  accounts 
are  carefully  documented,  and  the  final  assess¬ 
ments  in  each  case  are  exactingly  dispas¬ 
sionate.  .  .  .  The  author  also  notes  that 
Americans  [in  1946]  have  not  had  time  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  Indian  problems, 
nor  had  the  Indians  become  expert  in  lobbying 
techniques.  .  .  .  [However]  it  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  author  should  discount  al¬ 
together  the  role  of  pragmatism  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  such  policies.  .  .  .  One  might  quarrel 
with  the  interpretation  that  the  U-2  crisis  was 
within  the  American  tradition  of  manifest 
destiny,  while  agreeing  that  the  incident  was 
unfortunate  both  politically  and  legally.  .  .  . 
[This]  critical  exposd  .  .  .  warrants  .  .  .  careful 
attention.”  M.  B.  Travis 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:158  Jl  ’66  600w 
“Well-written  and  w'ell-documented,  this 
volume  should  be  in  all  international  relations 
collections.”  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  J  90:4791  N  1  ’65  170w 


VERBA,  SIDNEY,  jt.  ed.  Political  culture  and 
political  development.  See  Pye,  L.  W. 


VERCORS.  Quota;  a  novel;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Rita  Barisse.  255p  $4.95  Putnam 

66-14461 

The  author  of  Sylva  EBRD  1962]  has  written 
a  satire  on  consumption  set  in  Tahualpa.  a 
mythical  country  located  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico.  Mr.  Quota  “applies  ‘classic’  salesman¬ 
ship  to  the  problems  of  [Frigibox,  Inc.]  mori¬ 
bund  refrigerator  company.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 

sequences  mushroom,  and  we  have  one  more 
unbrave  new  world.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  p6  Je  12  ’66  240w 

“Quota  makes  good  reading  aloud  too,  both 
for  14-  and  40-year-olds.  It’s  that  rarity,  satire 
that  evokes  warm  laughter.  A  utopian  wish 
would  be  that  every  ‘leader’  could  be  made 
to  read  certain  texts.  If  they  don’t  laugh 
in  the  right  place,  they  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  farm.  .  .  .  [It]  would  be  the  perfect 
test  book  for  the  sector  of  business  executives, 
economists,  and  professors  who  take  commerce 
seriously.  Why.  this  book  could  save  the 
world — and  ruin  some  formerly  well-run  farms! 
It’s  excellent  reading.”  Donald  Purcell 
Library  J  91:2878  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 

“Prompted  by  Paul  Silva- Coronel’ s  account 
of  happenings  20  years  ago  at  a  French  auto 
maker’s  school  for  salesmen,  Vercor’s  novel 
.  .  .  comes  perilously  close  to  reportage.  .  .  . 
More  interested  in  ownership  psychosis  in  the 
age  of  affluence  than  in  character  conflicts  or 
souls  in  distress,  Vercors  spends  his  imagina¬ 
tion  on  symptoms.  .  .  .  It’s  Quota  all  the  way, 
and  he  becomes  a  big  bore:  Thorstein  Veblen 
applying  Skinnerian  psychology.  .  .  .  Where 
are  the  teeth  in  ‘Quota’  ?  Why  no  outrage  that 
anticipates  our  outrageous  future?  Someone 
called  Vercors  an  unfortunate  affectation  that 
blights  French  literature.  Unfair.  He’s  a  de¬ 
pendable  19th-century  liberal,  intelligent  com¬ 
pany,  and  good  clean  fun.  For  two  evenings, 
no  more.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  13  ’66  390w 

Reviewed  by  Laurent  Le  Sage 

Sat  R  49:39  Mr  12  ’66  250w 


VERDI,  GIUSEPPE.  The  story  of  Aida.  See 
Stevenson,  F. 


VERESCHINSKII,  !.  V.  Introduction  to  radia¬ 
tion  chemistry  [by]  I.  V.  Vereschinskii  and 
A.  K.  Pikaev;  tr.  from  Russian  [by  J.  Schmo- 
rak:  science  ed.  by  G.  Stein].  335p  il  $15.25 
Daniel  Davey  &  co,  inc,  257  Park  av,  S, 
N.Y.  10;  Israel  program  for  scientific  trs. 

541  Radiochemistry  65-190 

The  aim  of  this  “book  is  to  gather  in  one 
place  much  of  the  data  and  theory  of  radiation 
chemistry  which  has  previously  only  been  avail¬ 
able  in  a  widely  scattered  form  throughout  the 
literature.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  chapters 
on  the  radiation  chemistry  of  gases,  water  and 
aqueous  solutions,  liquids  (mostly  hydrocar¬ 
bons),  polymerization,  polymers,  and  non-po- 
lymerized  solids,  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  the 
fundamentals  of  radiation  and  radiation  chem¬ 
istry.  The  last  chapter  sets  forth  some  cur¬ 
rently  unsolved  research  problems.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:52  Mr  ’66  180w 
“This  is  a  good,  well-written  book  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  literature,  of  all  radiation  chemistry, 
rather  lucidly  and  selectively,  through  1960. 
There  are  several  references  to  1961  publica¬ 
tions  and,  surprisingly,  an  occasional  reference 
to  a  1962  publication.  But  the  abrupt  advances 
of  the  last  4  years  are  not  discussed.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  the  price  seems  extraordinarily 
high  for  a  book  printed  by  photo-offset  (even 
for  a  book  so  well  printed  as  this  one).  .  .  . 
The  style  and  manner  of  presentation  are  con¬ 
sistently  smooth.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this 
book  is  without  minor  inaccuracies — but  only 
to  a  minimal  degree.  ...  A  beginner  in  radia¬ 
tion  chemistry  can  read  this  book,  learn  the 
fundamentals,  and  not  be  led  astray.  He  also 
will  obtain  valuable  information  on  dosimetry 
which  is  not  otherwise  available  in  such  a 
succinct  or  informative  collection.  An  advanced 
worker  will  find  a  good  review  and  comparison 
of  different  points  of  view  regarding  both 
theory  and  experiment.”  Milton  Burton 
Science  148:815  My  7  ’65  500w 


VERNEY,  JOHN.  Friday’s  tunnel.  320p  il 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-12033 

“The  account  of  the  efforts  to  bring  Capri- 
um,  a  powerful  mineral,  from  the  Republic 
of  Capria  to  Britain,  foiling  the  Russian  and 
American  agents,  is  told  by  twelve-year- old 
February  Callendar,  who  has  become  involved 
m  the  intrigue  because  of  her  father’s  dis¬ 
appearance  after  his  supposed  departure  for 
Capria.  Her  twin  brother,  Friday,  an  impas¬ 
sioned  digger,  has  started  (through  the  hill 
behind  the  Callendar  property)  excavating  a 
tunnel,  which  eventually  becomes  the  hiding 
place  for  packing  cases  of  Caprium.”  (Horn 
Bk)  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


This  is  tops  in  the  mystery  field,  with  a 
good  deal  more  romping  and  sly  spoofing  than 
m  other  books  of  this  kind.  The  author  clear¬ 
ly  enjoys  spinning  this  elaborate  yarn  about 
almost-too- clever  people  in  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  situation  while  he  pokes  fun  at  them  in 
his  pictures.”  FI.  L.  M. 

Book  Week  p4  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p4B  My  5 
66  llOw 


With  February’s  lively  imagination  lending 
color  and  suspense,  the  story  is  an  exciting 
one  of  hunt  and  chase,  concealment  and  es¬ 
cape,  spies  and  counterspies.  Some  of  the 
characters — the  children  and  their  parents, 
especially— -are  individual,  amusing,  and  quite 
real.  Readers  willing  to  follow  the  compli¬ 
cated  plot  will  have  a  very  good  time,  although 
they  .may  feel  let  down  by  the  eventual  long- 
anticipated  description  of  February’s  accident. 
Older  people  may  find  the  book  a  most  amusing 
spoof  on  spy-adventure  tales.  The  drawings 
of  the  author,  obviously  influenced  by  Ardiz- 
zone,  subtly  point  up  the  satire.”  R  H  V 
Horn  Bk  42:197  Ap  ’66  120w  ' 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:2716  My  15  ’66  llOw 
“The  Callendar  family  ...  is  human  and 
real,  full  of  noise,  squahbles  and  faults,  but 
full  of  larger-than-life  virtues,  too.  Their 
loyalty  courage  and.  intelligence  shine  under 
adversity,  and  if  their  adventures  are  a  little 
larger-than-life,  too,  most  young  readers  will  go 
along  with  them  happily,  fitting  their  own 
dreams  onto  February’s  story  .  .  John  Ver- 
ney,  who  has  written  for  ‘grown-ups’  hereto¬ 
fore  is  obviously  writing  far  more  for  his  own 
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pleasure  than  for  children,  and  this  is  the  way 
the  best  children's  books  get  written.” 
Madeleine  L’Engle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  2,7  ’66  120w 


• 

VESEY,  G.  N.  A.,  ed.  Body  and  mind;  read¬ 
ings  in  philosophy.  472p  $10  Humanities  press 
128  Mind  and  body  65-29716 

The  author  "has  collected  forty-one  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  mind- body  problem,  covering 
the  centuries  from  Descartes  and  Spinoza  at 
the  beginning  to  himself  and  Jerome  Shaffer 
at  the  close.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


‘‘The  collection  makes  important  materials 
readily  available  to  students.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:318  Je  ’66  50w 
"If  forty- one  philosophers  are  distributed 
among  459  pages  of  text  (the  other  thirteen 
comprise  an  analytical  index),  each  can  speak 
only  briefly.  .  .  .  Eight  of  the  contemporary 
contributions  are  complete  articles;  the  rest 
are  snippets.  Appropriate  readers  for  such 
a  collection  are  difficult  to  envisage.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  leading  students  into  philosophy  through 
a  problem,  and  in  particular  through  the 
history  of  a  problem,  is  a  good  one:  so  is 
the  idea  of  presenting  readers  with  original 
texts.  The  difficulties  of  achieving  this  three¬ 
fold  aim,  however,  have  by  no  means  been 
met  in  this  volume.” 

TLS  pi 2  Ja  7  ’65  170w 


VEVERS,  GWYNNE.  Life  in  the  sea;  il.  by 
Barry  Driscoll.  32p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.96  Mc- 
Graw 

574.92  Marine  biology — Juvenile  literature. 

Ocean — Juvenile  literature  65-23573 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
fish  and  animals  that  inhabit  it,  written  by  the 
curator  of  the  Aquarium  at  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  it  includes  a  list  of  Aquar¬ 
iums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  “Ages 
eight  to  nine.”  (New  Statesman) 


‘‘[The  emphasis  of]  this  attractive  book  .  .  . 
is  on  the  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  its  habi¬ 
tat  in  or  near  the  sea.  .  .  .  Dramatically  il¬ 
lustrated.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:1067  F  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Timothy  Rodgers 

New  Statesman  66:664  N  8  ’63  20w 


‘‘[The  book  has  a]  text  that  is  easily  read, 
but  interesting  and  challenging  as  well.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  adequate,  but  not  re¬ 
markably  artful  or  scientific  either.”  C.  H. 
Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  7  ’65  20w 


VICKERY,  JOHN  B„  Myth  and  literature;  con¬ 
temporary  theory  and  practice.  391p  $7.95 
Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

809  Myth  in  literature  65-11563 

A  collection  of  thirty-four  “essays  devoted  to 
the  theories,  methods,  and  problems  of  myth 
criticism.  .  .  .  Part  I  selections  .  .  .  constitute 
an  informal  survey  of  the  views  of  myth  and 
ritual  taken  by  disciplines  other  than  literature 
— anthropology,  philosophy,  comparative  relig¬ 
ion,  and  psychoanalysis.  .  .  .  Part  II  [and  Part 
III  discuss  the  subject  from  the  literary  point 
of  view,  from  Homer  to  Faulkner.]”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  38:426  N  ’66  150w 
“This  volume  helps  to  consolidate  the  value 
and  the  diverse  uses  of  myth  for  both  artist 
and  critic.  .  .  .  [A]  danger  to  which  myth- 
and-symbol  criticism  is  liable  is  that  it  can 
muffle  and  deaden  the  vital  impact  of  a  work 
of  art.  .  .  .  Professor  Vickery  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  hazards  of  the  method  and  its 
often  wild  results.  .  .  .  [However,]  his  book 
should  appeal  to  .  .  .  people  who  have  known 
that  ‘myth’  has  been  very  much  in  the  air 
but  have  not  been  initiated  into  either 
philosophic  theory  or  critical  practice.”  Douglas 
Bush 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:554  fall  ’66  1150w 


“Though  some  of  the  essays  are  abstruse  and 
suited  only  to  the  scholar,  the  collection  is  well 
selected,  thoughtfully  structured,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  opinion  concerning  a  use¬ 
ful  and  current  popular  kind  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  91:3212  Je  15  ’66  160w 


“The  business  [of  myth  criticism]  is  tiresome 
— and  thoroughly  muddleheaded.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  ample  evidence  throughout  these  essays 
that  (with  rare  exceptions)  tne  literary  critics 
have  simply  not  done  their  homework,  for  many 
of  the  archetypes  of  myth  and  ritual  that  they 
so  cavalierly  posit  are  simply  distortions  or 
figments  of  their  own  imagination,  lacking  ad¬ 
equate  documentation  in  the  ancient  sources. 
...  A  welcome  antidote  to  these  beclouded 
lucubrations  are  the  essays  of  the  anthropolog¬ 
ists  and  philosophers.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  even  the  theorists  are  talk¬ 
ing  without  real  conversation.  .  .  .  [However] 
until  the  literary  critics  learn  to  distinguish 
between  recurrent  situations  and  archetype, 
between  imagery  and  myth,  between  myth  and 
symbol,  and  between  myth  and  poetry,  one  feels 
that  this  whole  business  of  so-called  Myth 
Criticism  is  largely  verbal  and  ideological 
legerdemain.”  T.  H.  Gaster 

Sat  R  49:28  Ag  20  ’66  lOOOw 


VIDAL,  GORE.  Romulus;  the  Broadway  adap¬ 
tation:  and,  the  original  Romulus  the  Great 
by  Friedrich  Duerrenmatt:  tr.  by  Gerhard 
Nellhaus:  pref.  by  Gore  Vidal.  165p  $6  Grove 
812  66-15132 

“The  volume  consists  of  two  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  same  play.  The  original,  Romulus 
the  Great,  was  written  by  the  Swiss  drama¬ 
tist.  .  .  .  The  Broadway  version,  Romulus, 

was  adapted  by  Gore  Vidal.  In  two  separate 
series  of  notes  the  authors  state  the  polarity 
with  clarity.  Writes  Vidal:  ‘  .  .  .  the  amount 
of  thinking  you  can  get  an  audience  to  do  is 
negligible.’  Writes  Duerrenmatt  of  his  central 
theme:  ‘Something  to  think  about!”’  (Library 


“Vidal  has  very  serious  intentions.  .  .  . 
What  he  actually  succeeds  in  doing,  however, 
is  to  make  Romulus  more  farcical  and  more 
ambiguous.  It  is  no  great  play  to  begin  with — 
Duerrenmatt  has  done  a  great  deal  better — 
but  at  Vidal’s  hands,  it  becomes  more  enter¬ 
taining  and  less  meaningful.  Vidal’s  trouble 
is  that  he  has  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward 
Duerrenmatt’s  play.  .  .  .  He  wants  and  does 
not  want  Duerrenmatt’s  conception,  subtlety, 
and  seriousness.  Vidal’s  ambivalences  are 
really  signs  of  his  contradictory  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  drama.  Is  it  meaningful  or  entertaining? 
He  hopes  both,  but  he  fluctuates  between  the 
extremes.  The  book,  therefore,  can  serve 
undergraduates  as  a  useful  means  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  differences  between  serious  modern 
dramatic  art  and  serious  Broadway  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

Choice  3:325  Je  ’66  120w 
“The  plays,  so  similar  in  many  respects,  do 
differ  in  tone,  texture,  and  in  the  end,  in 
meaning.  But — which  is  better  theater?  The 

reader  will  make  his  own  choice.  The  com¬ 
parison  alone  provides  a  unique,  exciting  in¬ 
sight  into  the  American  theater.  Highly  re¬ 
commended  for  play  and  theater  collections.” 
Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:1242  Mr  1  ’66  70w 


VIDLER,  ALEC  R.  20th  century  defenders  of 
the  faith.  127p  $2.50  Seabury 
230.09  Theology— History  65-29702 

The  Dean  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
England  considers  this  "text  of  [his]  Robertson 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  as  an 
attempt  to  get  inside  a  few  selected  theological 
‘fashions’  in  which  he  has  a  personal  interest. 
They  are  Liberal  Protestantism,  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Modernism,  English  Liberal  Catholicism, 
Neo- Orthodoxy  and  Christian  Radicalism.  .  .  . 
With  the  exception  of  Harnack  and  Barth  most 
of  the  men  considered  are  French  and  English 
theologians:  .  .  .  Jean  Reville,  Reginald  John 
Campbell,  Alfred  Loisy,  George  Tyrell,  Edouard 
Le  Roy,  John  Neville  Figgis.  Oliver  Chase 
Quick,  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Edwyn  Hoskyns, 
and  D.  R.  Davies.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


“Vidler  says  he  feels  closest  kinship  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Modernists,  but  the  book 
is  liveliest  when  he  discusses  Christian  Radi¬ 
calism.  .  .  .  The  brief,  readable  text  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  extended  annotated  bibliography, 
with  some  personal  anecdotes.  For  a  graduate 
level  audience.” 

Choice  3:43  Mr  '66  140w 
“The  book  is  packed  with  information,  the 
comments  are  shrewd  and  urbanely  witty,  and 
there  are  some  interesting  reminiscences'.  .  .  . 
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V IDLER,  A.  R. — Continued, 

The  author  refuses  to  identify  himself  with  any 
of  the  current  movements.  Though  his  sym¬ 
pathies  are  much  more  with  the  radicals  than 
with  the  conventionalists,  he  tells  us  that  he  is 
not  selling  out  either  to  subjectivism  or  to 
secularism.  .  .  .  He  ends  his  present  book  with 
a  quotation  from  Loisy.  The  point  of  this 
quotation  is  that  while  the  Christian  faith  must 
be  adaptable  to  changing  needs,  it  must  keep 
the  perspective  of  history  and  the  awareness 
of  its  own  heritage.  The  point  of  Vidler’s  book 
is  very  much  the  same.”  John  MacQuarrie 

IM  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  My  15  '66  650w 


VI DYAPATI  THaKURA.  Love  songs  of  Vidy- 
apati;  tr.  by  Deben  Bhattacharya;  ed.  with 
an  introd.  notes  and  comments  by  W.  G. 
Archer.  (UNESCO  coll,  of  representative 
works:  Indian  ser)  148p  il  $6  'Verry 
891.4  65-2369 

“The  poems  in  this  volume  celebrate  the  love 
of  Krishna  as  cowherd  for  Kadha,  and  thus 
continue  the  tradition  of  the  Gita  govinda” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Although  written  in  Maithili,  the  language 
of  the  Maithil  area  of  Bihar,  [these  poems] 
represent  a  high  point  in  Indian  erotic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  a  clas¬ 
sic  work.  The  translations  read  very  well;  the 
language  is  clear,  tonally  consistent,  yet  at 
times  striking  and  suggestive.  The  effect  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  soggy  Victorian  renderings 
which  for  so  long  have  blurred  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Indian  poetry.  The  introduction  by  Arch¬ 
er  is  also  well  written  and  to  the  point;  his 
comments  on  individual  poems,  however,  are 
often  irrelevant.  .  .  .  [This]  should  certainly 
be  in  any  library  where  non- Western  literatures 
are  taken  seriously.” 

Choice  3:778  N  ’66  190w 
“The  ardent  sensuous  poems  of  the  great 
fourteenth-century  poet  of  the  Maithil  language 
are  still  as  much  alive  as  they  were  during  the 
poet’s  lifetime,  .  .  .  [and]  are  among  the  finest 
of  Indian  vernacular  lyrics.  .  .  .  Deben  Bhat- 
tacharya’s  translations  at  iirst  sight  may  seem 
easy  to  pass  over.  Few  of  the  slender  light¬ 
weight  poems  are  longer  than  a  dozen  or  so 
lines.  But  in  each  handful  of  lines  images  of 
brilliant  clarity  coruscate,  so  vivid  indeed  that 
the  page  itself  seems  to  be  coloured  like  a 
Rajput  miniature.  ...  If  the  sensibility  is 
slow.  Mr.  Archer’s  exceptionally  fine  essay 
which  prefaces  the  translations  should  help 
to  spur  it  on.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  illu¬ 
minating  shafts  that  an  Englishman  has 
directed  into  the  mind  of  India.” 

TLS  p566  J1  2  ’64  46Uw 


V1LLIERS,  MARJORIE.  Charles  Pdguy;  a  study 
in  integrity.  412p  pi  $6.50  Harper 
B  or  92  Peguy,  Charles  Pierre  65-25156 
A  biography  of  the  French  writer  “whose 
short  career  (his  dates  are  1873-1914)  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  Socialist  foreshadowed  [much] 

.  .  .  in  contemporary  Catholicism  and  Social¬ 
ism.  (New  Yorker)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:526  S  ’66  190w 
“Mrs  Villiers’s  sympathetic  account  of  this 
strange  and  interesting  man  is  thorough  and 
very  well  written,  though  fifty  years  after  his 
death  she  is  sometimes  unnecessarily  discreet. 
The  background  from  which  he  emerged,  the 
educational  influences  on  him,  his  spiritual 
travail  and  his  continual  struggle  for  financial 
solvency  are  all  admirably  handled.  .  .  .  But 
Pdguy’s  changing  attitudes,  his  conversion,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  his  continuing  influence  de¬ 
mand  explanation  in  historical  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  terms.  .  .  .  On  these  questions  Mrs  Vil- 
liers  is  notably  less  convincing.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
‘life’  without  a  ‘times.’  ” 

Economist  216:708  A g  21  ’65  600w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  154:23  Ap  16  ’66  2550w 
“It  is  one  of  the  many  virtues  of  Marjorie 
Villiers’s  biography  that,  without  distorting  her 
subject,  she  has  contrived  to  paint  an  attractive 
portrait.  .  .  .  True,  even  she  cannot  make  this 
rough  diamond  scintillate.  ...  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  in  verse  or  prose,  he  is  a  bit  of 
a  bore  to  read.  Mrs  Villiers  has  bravely  sur¬ 
mounted  the  boredom  and  quotes  generously 
from  his  various  mountainous  essays  .  .  .  with 
omission  dots  in  order  to  make  things  toler¬ 
able.”  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:258  Ag  20  ’65  550w 


[Mrs.  Villiers’]  study  is  written  with 
devotion  and  gives  an  account  of  most  of  the 
material.  In  particular,  it  succeeds  in  bring- 
lng  out  the  charm  of  Pfguy’s  character,  his 
simplicity,  and  his  heroism.  But  it  is  nothing 
like  a  definitive  study.  .  .  .  Her  general  ap¬ 
proach  is  expository  and  she  scarcely  touches 
upon  those  issues  concerning  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  modern  history  upon  which 
Peguy  has  so  much  of  first-rate  interest  to 
say.  .  ...  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mrs.  Villiers 
has  written  with  affection  the  best  book  on 
Peguy  so  far  to  appear  in  English.”  J.  M. 
Cameron 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:4  J1  28  ’66  2800w 

New  Yorker  42:207  My  21  ’66  120w 
“Everything  the  reader  needs  to  know  about 
Peguy  is  to  be  found  in  this  book  of  some  400 
pages.  More  about  those  writers  who  drew 
directly  from  Peguy  after  his  death  would  have 

’  Vi  as  ^  Pdguy  helps 

t0  tell  his  own  life  of  tangled  sacrifice  to  the 
gout  de  labsolu.  The  translations  from  the 
French  are  outstanding.” 

TLS  p577  J1  8  '65  lOoOw 


V,^rl^>A^iRD  GAZETTE.  The  wheelhouse  loafer, 
bee  Alien,  J.  C. 


VINING,  ELIZABETH  GRAY.  Flora;  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  208p  il  maps  $4.95  Lippincott 
B  or  92  Macdonald,  Flora  (Macdonald) 

,  66-12343 

t  h  «  „MaSd<?naid  was  born  in  South  Uist  in 

famiVULBrt.HfeQbrldeSf  of  Scotland,  of  a  good 
homin'  e.  stePs.  tr»m  the  small  but 

Prince  PnL?0e  Played  m  the  life  of  Bonnie 
Drmce  Charlie,.  Pretender  to  the  English 

lslaririe’nf1Iqk^}ping  ...  to  escape  to  the 

bnkyl’  •  ’  -•  tie  was  disguised  as  her 
servant  and  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes.  The 
n  ph  e  topk  ten  days  to  complete  and  was 

successful^  adv0nt^i®  aaiKl  close  calls!  but  was 
suocessiui.  .  .  .  Flora  was  imprisoned  for  a 

uncovered11  her  She1  lot  the  undertaking  was 
u  y  •  •  bbe  later  married  Allan  Mac- 
Nnrthd’ r^adi  -seve^al  children  and  .  .  .  moved  to 
rmfth.  C0,1  ?t*na.  Here  they  became  involved  in 
tho  American  Revolution  as  Royalists  and 
^^aay  tound  their  way  back  m  scotiand  ” 
(Best  bell)  Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  114:666  My  7  ’66  60w 

Best  Sell  26:7  Ap  1  ’66  330w 

North  Carolina.  New  York*  Rt SZ  dvinfT  ln 

«a'shPoUu%iC  re¬ 

mind.”  P,  G.  Anderson  686  lnterests  in 
Library  J  91:1413  Mr  15  '66  180w 

“Flore’  T  42:165  Ap  30  ’66  170w 

t..f  ”?  3dtbs7K&brte  from6 
Eoaiig"3h™°'S5„  islir V  MS 

advantage  of  Scot tish  d escen t  a'n r?hf  Q  ®  <*° 
with  the  scenes  of  Flora’s  life  d  familiarity 
touches  of  humor,  Lanfl'l  V  h,'T  ler?  are 

mance.  .  .  Mrs  VlmV  ui,w,V  a  .hint  of  ro- 
these  glimpses  of  the*  ^S?,kes  ^Je  most  of 
Heroine*  Comparative^6  few°'can  ath® 

the  closing  chapters  of  Flora's  hfe  found  m 

S!  ?  loff’  Kfdl are  fahh- 

KM1  mS? 

appears  at  intervals,  but  the  !t3erolnf  re- 
valor  turn  out  to  be  exaggeretedtor,es^°f  her 
In  admitting  as  much,  Elizabeth*  Fro  Useless, 
doe.  Flora  and  a  io?vlS.bfS  ggSnJ’S 
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a  regard  for  basic  human  values  will  be  .glad 
to  have  revealed  here  the  faithful  portrait  of 
a  ‘modest’  quiet,  steadfast  personality. 
Aileen  Pippett 

Sat  R  49:88  Ap  9  ’66  850w 


VIORST,  MILTON.  The  great  documents  of 
Western  civilization.  388p  $7.95  Chilton  co. 

914  Civilization,  Occidental — Sources  0gi23 


“A  collection  of  103  select  documents  em¬ 
phasizing  the  evolution  of  the  freedoms,  laws, 
and  institutions  we  cherish  in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion — from  the  Hammurabi  Code  to  the  Cnarter 
of  the  U.N.”  (Choice)  List  of  documents.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Viorst  introduces  each  document  with  ade¬ 
quate  background  and  chronological  comments. 

It  is  a  good  reference  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  valuable  library  addition.” 

Choice  3:498  S  '66  90w 
“This  collection  of  documents  illustrative  of 
the  course  of  western  civilization  is  apparently 
aimed  at  the  general  reader  or  younger  student. 

.  His  narrative  contribution  is  well-written 
and  is  comparable  to  the  information  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  colLege  freshman  s  text¬ 
book  .  .  .  The  highly  political  orientation  of 
this  collection  which  omits  Aquinas,  Bacon. 
Descartes,  Newton,  Darwm,  .Freud,  and  so  on 
is  certainly  subject  to  criticism.  ;R.  R.  Rea 
Library  J  91:96  Ja  1  66  140w 
“Milton  Viorst  has  gathered  .  .  .  statements 
of  policy,  treaties,  laws,  and  speeches,  arranged 
them  in  historical  sections,  and .  provided  brief 

prefaces  by  way  of  background.  D.  M.  Ghxon 
preraces  nr  |g._6  Mr  ig  ,66  100w 


VIPONT,  ELFRIDA.  Weaver  of  dreams:  the 
girlhood  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  182p  $3.75 
Walck,  H.Z. 

Bronte,  Charlotte— Juvenile  literature  g40 

Weaver  of  Dreams  is  a  novel  concerning 
“Charlotte  between  her  4th  and  18th  years. 
It  .  .  re-creates  the  mood  of  the  smgmlar  up¬ 
bringing  in  Haworth  Parsonage.  .  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography.  “Grades  six  to  nine. 
(Library  J ) 

Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  218:152  D  66  50w 
“Teen-agers  will  be  elated  with  the  , emotional 
struggles  and  feats  of  the  Bronte  children  and 
will  be  enthralled  by  the  facility  with  which 

they  ca-Pg^s’en  2G:203  S  1  ’66  llOw 

Reviewahr^iaLnUCsacienceS°Monitor  pBlO  N  3 
’66  150w 

Horn  Bk  42:582  O  ’66  210w 
“The  author  conveys  a  sense  of  the  tragedy 
that  surrounded  the  family  without  oversenti¬ 
mentalizing.  The  scenes  at  the  Cowan  Bridge 
School  could  have  been  melodramatic,  but  the 
author  resists  the  temptation  and  still  manages 
to  convey  the  fear  and  horror  felt  by  the 
children  .  .  The  book  ends  with  Charlotte  s 
leaving  Roe  Head  School  at  16,  and  an  epilogue 
gives  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  adult  lives  of 
Bianwtll  and  the  three  girls.  '  E.  M  Guiney 
Library  J  91:4362  S  15  66  llOw 

“This  account  .  .  .  establishes  the  subtle  re¬ 
lationships  among  the  children  and  lets  the 
reader  partake  of  the  feast  of  moor  and  imagi¬ 
nation  that  nourished  Charlotte,  Emily.  Anne 
and  Branwell.  .  .  .  Elfrida  Vipont  brings  an 
fnformed  sensitivity  to  the  early  years  of  the 
Bronte  children.  One  only  wishes  she  had  con¬ 
tinued  telling  the  story  of  Charlotte  s.  life  in¬ 
stead  of  ending  it  with  an  epilogue.  Polly 
Longswortli y  Tjrnes  Bk  R  p34  g  u  -og  240w 
[YA1 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  Ag  20  ’66  230w 

“For  those  too  young  to  be  harrowed  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  mature  Charlotte,  [the  authoi  J 
has  drawn  a  tactfully  balanced  picture  of  her 
formative  years.  The  early  joint  writings  are 
dealt  with  at  some  length,  and  altogether  this 
book  is  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  lonels - 
little-orphan  impression  produced  by  Jane  Ejre 
and  Shirley.”  p4g2  My  lg  ,6g  70w 


VIRGIL  (PUBLIUS  VERGILIUS  MARO).  The 

Aeneid;  tr.  by  John  Dryden;  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod.  and  notes  by  Robert  Fitzgerald.  41tip 
$7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

873  65-16929 

A  new  volume  in  the  publisher’s  Classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  series.  Bibliography. 

“There  are  several  translations  of  the  Aeneid, 
all  more  modern,  more  faithful  to  the  original, 
and  more  suited  to  20th-century  taste  than  this 
one.  For  English  scholars,  however,  and  for 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  in  general,  or  the  work  of  Dryden 
in  particular,  this  is  an  excellent  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  Aeneid,  one  made  more 
meaningful  to  the  modern  student  by  a  good 
introduction  and  footnotes.” 

Choice  2:857  F  ’66  60w 

“[This  volume]  should  be  bought  or  not 
bought  on  the  basis  of  .  .  .  Dryden,  whom  it 
is  slightly  late  to  review.  To  call  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  .  .  .  [Mr.]  Fitzgerald  ‘editing’  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  misnomer.  .  .  .  One  wonders  why, 
in  this  advanced  stage  of  book  production,  any 
library  or  individual  should  be  expected  to 
plunk  down  eight  dollars  for  [this].’’  Ursula 
Schoenheim 

Library  J  90:3463  S  1  ’65  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:42  F  19  ’66  60w 


VIVANTE,  ARTURO.  A  goodly  babe.  178p 
$3.95  Little 

66-10976 

Dr.  Cosimo  Lami,  "a  young  doctor  in  Rome 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with  [Jessie]  an  at¬ 
tractive  American  tourist.  In  spite  of  the 
doctor’s  hesitancy  and  his  attraction  to  the 
bachelor  life,  the  two  marry.  The  wife  loses 
a  malformed  baby,  and  the  young  couple  fear 
they  will  never  be  able  to  have  a  normal 
child.  A  move  to  America,  another  year,  and 
they  have  a  perfect  little  girl.”  (Library  J) 
Portions  of  this  novel  appeared  originally  in 
The  New  Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  114:672  My  7  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  26:15  Ap  1  ’66  300w 
“With  all  the  six-cylinder  cerebration  and 
artless  ventriloquism  of  dead-men’s  meta¬ 
physics  that  mark  so  much  current  fiction,  the 
jaundiced  book  commentator  must  guard 
against  over-reacting  to  this  unpretentious, 
neatly  spun  skein  of  cotton  candy.  .  .  .  [The 
narrator]  is  restless,  romantic,  culturally  dis¬ 
connected,  but  no  crybaby.  He  comes  across 
as  a  good-natured,  slightly  distracted  chap,  of 
the  sort  Marcello  Mastroianni  has  portrayed 
so  engagingly  and  so  often.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  places  that  will  be  familiar  to  summer 
tourists,  gives  us  little  insights  .  .  .  and 

leaves  us  hovering  over  the  infant's  crib, 
where  even  the  most  demanding  reader  must 
hush  up.”  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  3  ’66  190w 
Choice  3:413  J1  ’66  lOOw 
Critic  24:74  Je  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:1250  Mr  1  ’66  130w 
“Arturo  Vivante's  first  novel  ...  is  a  gem. 
With  deft  and  delicate  touch  it  probes  the 
minutiae  of  the  early  years  of  a  young  mar¬ 
riage,  its  unspoken  fears,  its  concealed  ten¬ 
sions  and  half-uttered  truths,  its  silent,  sim¬ 
mering  resentments  and  unresolved  cultural 
conflicts.  Written  with  a  simplicity  which 
might  seem  to  verge  on  artlessness,  it  cap¬ 
tures  the  intensity  of  elementary  human  truth 
and  transmutes  it  into  rare,  crystalline 
beauty.  .  .  .  As  Rebecca  West  recently  ob¬ 
served,  ‘it  is  not  so  easy  to  write  about  the 
dynamically  good  as  it  is  about  the  dynam¬ 
ically  bad.’  Yet  Arturo  Vivante  has  pulled  it  off, 
with  a  pervasive,  unassuming  elegance  that 
transforms  his  mundane  subject  into  sheer 
magic."  Helene  Cantarella 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  20  '66  500w 


VIZINCZEY,  STEPHEN.  In  praise  of  older 
women;  the  amorous  recollections  of  Andr&s 
Vajda.  (Trident  press  bk)  183p  $4.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

66-1173 

Hungarian  Andr&s  Vajda  is  “caught  up  in 
post-war  Austria  near  Salzburg  and,  using  his 
knowledge  of  English,  became,  at  age  thirteen. 
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VIZ!  NCZEY,  STEPHEN — Continued 
a  pimp  for  the  officers  of  the  American  forces 
and  the  exiled  and  refugee  Hungarian  women 
living  in  a  refugee  camp.  His  adventures  with 
girls  of  his  own  age  were  uniformly  frustrating 
and  disappointing.  He  found  greater  solace  wiui 
matrons  over  thirty,  beginning  with  the  wife 
of  a  neighbor  in  his  Budapest  apartment 
house.  [The  book  describes  his  adventures  in 
Hungary,  Italy  and  Canada],  (Best  Sell! 
Two  chapters  of  this  book  appeared  in  The 
Tamarack  Review  and  one  m  Prism  Interna¬ 
tional. 


“This  [book]  has  all  the  flavor  of  erotic  ex¬ 
periences  recollected  in  tranquillity  but  devoid 
of  any  poetry.  ...  [It  consists  of]  a  series  ot 
adulterous  episodes  told  with  a  sophomoric 
cynicism  that  is  sometimes  amusing,  sometimes 
downright  boring.  It  will  titivate  the  Fanny 
Hill  [by  John  Cleland]  and  Candy  [by  Terry 
Southern,  BED  1964]  crowd.  Few  others.” 

Best  Sell  25:468  Mr  15  ’66  230w 


“This  young  Hungarian's  first  novel  became 
an  immediate  best- seller  when  he  published  it 
himself  in  Canada,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
it  will  do  very  well  south  of  the  border,  too.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  doesn’t  offer  fantasy  sex,  like 
Frank  Harris,  or  ribald  sex,  like  Henry  Miller; 
he  conveys  much  of  the  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing  that  seems  more  common  between  the 
sheets  than  between  the  covers  of  novels.  Better 
yet,  he  brings  a  message  that  falls  like  an 
antidote  into  our  youth-obsessed  society.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  delightful,  charming,  richly  ironic 
book,  not  really  erotic  at  all.  Put  a  fresh 
breeze  up  there  on  your  fiction  shelves  among 
all  the  neurotica.”  Brie  Moon 

Library  J  91:144S  Mr  15  '66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  72:235  Ag  12  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  49:48  Ap  23  '66  llGOw 


TLS  p737  Ag  18  '66  220w 


VLIET,  R.  G.  Events  &  celebrations;  poems. 
113p  $5  Viking 

811  66-15877 

This  first  book  consists  of  "25  short  poems, 
two  longish  prose  poems  (‘Ants’  and  ‘The 
Journey’),  and  a  32-page  .  .  .  epic,  ‘Clem 
Maverick,’  the  story  of  a  country  and  western 
balladeer  dead  at  29.”  (Book  Week)  Portions 
of  this  work  were  originally  published  in  the 
Texas  Quarterly,  Accent,  the  Hudson  Review, 
Saturday  Review  and  other  periodicals. 


VOGEL,  ARTHUR  A.  The  next  Christian  epoch, 
lllp  $3.50  Harper 

230  Theology  66-12647 

This  study  is  “an  attempt  to  counter  the 
challenge  to  Christian  theology  presented  by 
Paul  M.  van  Buren’s  Secular  Meaning, of  the 
Gospel  [BED  1964]  .  .  .  [Vogel’s],  case  is  built 
around  an  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  trans¬ 
cendence  in  human  experience.  .  .  .  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  that  an  adequate  understanding 
of  man  requires  a  transcendent  reference  to 
God.”  (Christian  Century)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes.  Index. 


“This  book  introduces  important  considera¬ 
tions  into  current  discussions  of  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  language  about  God.  Vogel’s 
treatment  of  transcendence  in  human  selfhood, 
though  not  original,  is  unfolded  with  unusual 
clarity  and  effectiveness.  .  .  .  Our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  transcendence  is  enlarged 
by  Vogel’s  study.  He  rightly  suggests  that 
the  notion  of  self-transcendence  provides  one 
of  the  principal  clues  for  interpreting  the 
transcendence  of  God.  But  the  unraveling  of 
these  issues  requires  more  care  and  precision 
than  is  given  here.”  T.  W.  Ogletree 

Christian  Century  83:714  Je  1  ’66  650w 
“The  author  follows  contemporary  research 
and  scientific  findings,  yet  he  finds  that  ‘a 
transcendent  God’  is  the  only  kind  of  God  there 
can  be,  insisting  that  this  transcendence  ‘is 
the  basis  of  all  distinctively  human  meaning.’ 
.  .  .  [He]  also  emphasizes  the  current  separa¬ 
tion  of  theory  from  practice  and  the  continu¬ 
ally  decreasing  role  of  Christianity  in  people’s 
lives.  His  book  is  an  interesting  combination 
of  orthdox  terminology  with  liberal  overtones.” 
Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2500  My  15  ’66  130w 


VOIGT,  DAVID  QUENTIN.  American  baseball; 
from  gentleman’s  sport  to  the  commissioner 
System:  foreword  by  Allan  Nevins.  336p  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

796.357  Baseball — History  66-13418 

Written  by  an  associate  professor  of  sociology 
and  anthropology-  at  Albright  College,  “this 
socio- economically-oriented  study  [is]  ...  a 
history  of  organized  baseball  prior  to  1919.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  .  .  .  introductory  chapter  on  the 
relation  of  sports  to  national  cultural  patterns, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  economics  of  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  as  it  grew  from  semi-amateur 
to  industrial  status.  Unpublished  material  in 
the  Spalding  collection  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  the  source  of  much  of  [the  author’s] 
information.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  10  ’66  700w 

Choice  3:774  N  ’66  150w 

“R.  G.  Vliet  proves  himself  an  accomplished 
poet.  He  fills  his  lyrics  with  sudden  illumina¬ 
tions  and  steady  wonder  and  in  his  longer 
works  his  control  never  wavers.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  poem  in  the  collection  is  ‘Clem  Maverick.’ 
In  20  varied  sections  it  examines  the  short,  sad, 
raucous  life  of  a  country  music  star.  Compelling 
and  memorable,  ‘Clem  Maverick’  should  guar¬ 
antee  that  Events  and  Celebrations  will  have 
wide  and  enduring  appeal.  Highly  recommended 
for  all  libraries.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:2851  Je  1  ’66  70w 


“[This]  is  a  first  book  remarkable  for  its 
skill,  resonance,  and  diversity.  .  .  .  Satirical 
and  sorrowful,  [the  Maverick]  poems  provide 
one  with  a  sense  of  the  way  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  world  infringes  on  the  private  Life  of  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  man,  and  how  he  in  turn  affects 
others.  Our  view  is  from  the  outside,  but  al¬ 
ways  there  is  a  sense  of  inner  tragedy.  .  .  .  Vliet 
at  times  echoes  other  poets,  but  echo  is  not 
imitation.  Here  is  a  poet  stretching  out,  one 
who  gives  the  reader  the  sense  of  a  big,  sen¬ 
sitive  guy  bucking  a  resistant  world  that  he 
loves.”  Dan  .Taffe 

Sat  R  49:29  O  15  ’66  190w 


“[This  collection]  is  in  every  respect  a  ma¬ 
ture  and  accomplished  performance.  .  .  .  Vliet’s 
poems  often  achieve  the  immediate  yet  pri¬ 
mordial  quality  .  .  .  but  they  are  never  ‘un¬ 
kempt,’  except  by  design.  Masculine  and  mus¬ 
cular  they  are,  but  never  careless.  .  .  .  ‘Clem 
Maverick’  is  a  triumph  and  if  ‘Events  &  Cele¬ 
brations’  contained  nothing  else,  it  would  still 
be  one  of  the  biggest  books  of  poetry  of  the 
year.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxli  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


[The]  solid  research  is  unlikely  to'  make  the 
book  appealing  to  the  average  fan,  but  will 
make  it  valuable  to  academic  and  most  public 
libraries.”  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  91:3463  J1  ’66  170w 
“It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  either  its 
friends  or  its  enemies  to  learn  that  baseball 
ground  to  a  halt  in.  the  early  1890’s  and  has 
not  moved  an  inch  ’since,  forward  or  back. 

Mr.  Voigt’s  lively,  ill-written  book  .  iR '  a 
thorough,  well-research  study  of  how  baseball 
got  that  way.  After  a  lumbering  look  at  Amer¬ 
ican  leisure  patterns,  which  is  apparently  meant 
to  give  the  book  academic  status  and  which 
breaks  the  old  Indoor  record  for  superficiality, 
the  author  spit's  on  his  hands,  wipes  them  care¬ 
fully  on  his.  uniform  and  gets  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  ”  Wilfrid  Sliced 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  18  ’66  850w 


VOLLAND,  VIRGINIA.  Designing  woman;  the 
art  and  practice  of  theatrical  costume  de¬ 
sign.  197p  $4.95  Doubleday 

792  Costume  design  66-11056 

“One  of  Broadway’s  .  .  .  successful  costume 
designers  .  .  .  [gives]  specific  information  on 
how  to  enter  the  field  of  costume  designing 
including  union  regulations  and  where  to  look 
£ a  *iok  ,•  '•  ‘  details  of  what  is  expected  of  a 
costume  designer  and  of  how  to  cope  with  the 
demands— and  predicaments.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

Choice  3:423  J1  ’66  80w 

.  first  glance  .the  book  might  seem  of  in¬ 
ter  est  only  to  aspiring  costume  designers  and 
it  certainly  valuable  for  them.  There  is  so 
much  behind-the-scenes  information,  however 
about  the  working  together  of  scene  designer 
costume  designer,  and  lighting  expert  to  blend 
colors,  so  much  information  about  the  details 
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that  make  or  mar  a  production,  so  much  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  relationship  between  an  actress 
and  her  costume  that  any  theater  lover  will 
read  it  with  zest.” 

Horn  Bk  42:334  Je  ’66  HOw 
“This  vocational  guide  and  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  theatrical  costume  designer,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  light  but  knowing  manner,  should 
appeal  to  all  practitioners  and  would-be  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  art,  and  to  their  colleagues  in 
the  theater  and  allied  designing  fields.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  also  for  the  general  reader  and  the 
informed  layman.”  A.  G-.  Owen 

Library  J  91:273  Ja  15  ’66  80w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  Mr  6  '66  80w 


VOLLMER,  HOWARD  M.,  ed.  Professionaliza¬ 
tion;  ed.  by  Howard  M.  Vollmer  and  Donald 
L.  Mills.  365p  $9.25;  to  schools  $6.95  Prentice- 
Hall 

331.7  Professions  66-14887 

“This  book  brings  together  a  variety  of 
writers  on  professionalization,  including  Durk- 
heim,  Macfver,  Carr-Saunders,  Parsons, 
Hughes,  and  Goode.  The  various  writings 
show  how  the  process  of  professionalization 
can  affect  such  diverse  occupations  as  medi¬ 
cine,  social  work,  librarianship,  business  man¬ 
agement,  law.  dentistry,  engineering,  teaching, 
nursing,  the  sciences,  the  performing  arts,  in¬ 
dustrial  technology,  and  even  illegitimate  oc¬ 
cupations  like  ‘professional  theft.’  ”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Here  the  quality  [of  the  contributions]  is 
high  with  the  inclusion  of  ‘classics’  in  the 
field,  original  papers,  previously  unpublished 
works,  and  the  more  standard  research  articles 
.  .  .  [and  the  editing]  is  first-rate.  .  .  .  [Yet 
there  are]  some  oversights  and  occasional 
lapses.  .  .  .  The  editors  ignore  the  important 
role  of  public  acceptance  in  determining  the 
degree  of  occupational  professionalization. 
.  .  .  Interestingly,  the  section  on  complex 
organizations  contrasts  the  setting  of  the 
organized  professional  with  the  setting  of  solo 
practitioner,  but  unfortunately,  the  latter  is 
not  discussed.  .  .  .  [And]  there  is  no  discus¬ 
sion  of  government  funding  of  professional  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  Despite  these  shortcomings,  this 
volume  should  serve  to  clarify  an  area  in  which 
clarity  has  often  been  lacking.  It  also  bring'S 
together  the  many  areas  of  research  in  which 
professionalization  is  either  the  primary  sub¬ 
ject  or  a  major  variable.”  R.  H.  Hall 

Am  Soc  R  31:745  O  ’66  550w 
"A  first-rate  book  in  every  respect:  organ¬ 
ization,  content,  purpose.  ...  It  is  not  a  book 
about  professions  such  as  The  Professions  in 
America  [by  Kenneth  S.  Lynn,  BRD  1965]. 
When  it  has  drawn  on  studies  of  specific 
professions,  the  selections  are  studies  of  the 
process  within  them.  The  editors  have  chosen 
a  limited  but  important  area  of  modern  soci¬ 
ology  and  have  done  an  excellent  job  with  the 
introduction,  the  editorial  comments  introduc¬ 
ing  each  chapter,  the  introductory  statements 
to  each  article,  and  the  summary  comments. 
The  editorial  contribution  could  very  nearly 
stand  as  an  independent  volume.” 

Choice  3:860  N  ’66  290w 


VON  BRIESEN,  MARTHA,  ed.  The  letters  of 
Elijah  Fletcher.  See  Fletcher,  E. 


Expedition.  Maps  (valuable  because  rather  hard 
come  by  elsewhere)  show  the  network  of  roads 
built  in  Italy,  North  Africa,  Gaul  and  Britain.” 
Best  Sell  26:103  Je  1  ’66  130w 
Horn  Bk  42:448  Ag  ’66  90w 

“[The  author]  gives  here  an  intriguing  ac¬ 
count  of  aqueducts  and  bridges,  as  well  as 
roads.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  most  lack  road 

names.  .  .  .  Accurate  though  meandering  his¬ 
torical  background  and  rather  lively  style.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  general  purchase,  this  is  the 
only  book  on  this  subject  for  this  age.”  M.  K. 
Biagini 

Library  J  91:5257  O  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

“All  the  elements  for  a  superb  book  are  here — 
yet  the  result  is  disappointing.  The  author 
loses  focus  on  his  subject  and  pads  the  book 
with  irrelevant  details.  A  pity,  because  in  de¬ 
sign  and  professed  intention  it  is  [a]  most  so¬ 
phisticated  book.  .  .  .  Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.” 
Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p31  My  8  ’66 
140w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  90w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:145  D  ’66  80w  [YA] 


VON  HILDEBRAND,  ALICE,  ed.  Greek  cul¬ 
ture;  the  adventure  of  the  human  spirit.  381p 
il  $6.95  Braziller 

880.8  Greek  literature.  Civilization,  Greek 

66-15756 

“The  major  themes  of  the  Greek  experience, 
those  that  remain  central  issues  for  modern 
man,  are  here  exemplified  from  the  works 
of  literature,  philosophy  and  the  arts.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


Best  Seil  26:144  Ji  1  ’66  50w 
“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  addressed;  neither  the  general  reader 
nor  the  serious  student  will  find  it  of  use.  .  .  . 
The  authors  are  the  normal  choice;  .  .  .  the 
translations  are  mostly  the  standard  versions 
in  the  public  domain.  Forty-five  illustrations 
appear  in  apparently  random  order,  with  no 
visible  connection  with  the  text.  The  work 
lacks  notes,  bibliographies,  and  indices.  .  .  . 
Admittedly,  the  editor,  a  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  is  more  concerned  with  thought  than 
with  literary  values;  but  I  maintain  that  few 
readers  can  grasp  the  significance  of  Greek 
thought  in  such  truncated,  isolated  fragments.” 
C.  T.  Murphy 

Class  World  60:116  N  ’66  320w 
“[This  volume  in]  the  Cultures  of  Mankind 
Series  is  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  a  broadly  conceived  program  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Western  civilization.  [The  editor 
has]  done  a  good  job  of  selection  and  [has] 
prepared  a  judicious  assortment  of  philosophy, 
theology,  history,  political  theory  and  litera¬ 
ture.  [The]  introductory  remarks  should  have 
been  a  bit  longer  and  richer  in  erudite  refer¬ 
ences  which  the  more  enterprising  reader  could 
use  as  leads  for  continuing  education.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  91:3413  Jl  ’66  230w 

Library  J  91:5262  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


VON  DODERER,  HEIMITO.  See  Doderer.  H. 
von 


VON  GRIMMELSHAUSEN,  HANS  JACOB 
CHRISTO  FFEL.  See  Grimmelshausen,  H.  J. 
C.  von 


VON  HILDEBRAND,  DIETRICH.  The  Sacred 
Heart;  an  analysis  of  human  divine  affectiv- 
ity.  182p  $4.50  Helicon  press 
248  Devotional  literature  65-24130 

“Am  analysis  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  spiritual  affectivity  in  human  life,  followed 
by  illustrations  of  affectivity  in  the  life  of 
Christ.”  (America) 


VON  HAGEN,  VICTOR  W.  Roman  roads;  phot, 
by  Adolfo  Tomeucei;  maps  and  drawings  by 
Dino  Rigolo.  189p  il  maps  $4.95  World  pub. 
625.7  Roads.  Rome — History  65-22154 


A  description  “of  tire  building  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  roads,  some  53,000  miles  of  them, 
built  by  the  Romans  from  the  time  of.  Appius 
Claudius  to  the  period  of  Constantine  the 
Great.”  (Best  Sell)  Chronological  table  of 
Roman  road  building.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"An  exceptionally  fine  summary.  .  .  .  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  by  photographic  plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  Adolfo  Tomeucei  of  the  Roman  Roads 


Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Gilligan 

America  114:299  F  26  ’66  30w 
“Mr.  von  Hildebrand,  who  is  widely  known 
for  his  many  books  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
here  explores  the  role  of  the  heart  ...  in 
human  life.  Although  his  criticism  of  Thomis- 
tic  psychology  is  based  on  an  oversimplifica¬ 
tion,  his  own  positive  anabasis  of  human  af¬ 
fectivity  is  excellent,  and  he  is  able  to  apply 
his  findings  to  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  in 
a  way  that  sheds  new  light  on  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  .  .  .  His  approach  should  interest 
Catholics  who  are  seeking  a  psychologically 
sound  foundation  for  his  traditional  Catholic 
devotion.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  90:3462  S  1  ’65  60w 
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VON  HOFFMAN,  NICHOLAS.  The  multiver¬ 
sity;  a  personal  report  on  what  happens,  to 
today’s  students  at  American  universities. 
201p  $4.95  Holt 

378.73  Illinois.  University.  Students — U.S. 

66-14222 

The  author  of  Mississippi  Notebook  (BRD 
1965)  has  written  this  report,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  Chicago  Daily  News  story  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  This  is  "a  personal  report, 
impressionistic  yet  responsible,  going  beyond 
statistics  and  official  pronouncements  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  experience  of  students,  teachers,  and 
administrators.  The  Multiversity  reports  the 
.  .  .  reaction  of  students  to  the  emphasis,  on 
education  as  merely  a  steppingstone  to  a  job, 
it  conveys  their  feelings  of  anonymity,  hostility 
to  the  administration,  and  concern  for  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  causes.  .  .  .  Professors  speak 
out  on  teaching  versus  research,  on  academic 
freedom,  campus  morality,  and  student  inertia. 
.  .  .  Von  Hoffman  raises  the  question  of  how 
quickly,  effectively,  and  humanly  the  great 
modern  universities  can  effect  needed  changes." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Hassenger 

America  115:349  S  24  ’66  410w 
“[This]  is  a  less  ambitious  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  book  [than  The  University  in  the 
American  Future,  by  K.  D.  Benne,  ed.  by 
T.  B.  Stroup,  BRD  1966]  .  .  .  By  choosing- 

representatives  of  opposed  viewpoints  among 
the  student  body,  faculty,  and  administration, 
and  by  contrasting  what  he  is  told  with  what 
he  has  read  about  earlier  phases  of  American 
higher  education,  von  Hoffman  is  able  to  see 
the  hodge-podge  of  multiversity  life  more 
clearly  than  its  separate  members  do.  .  .  . 
Von  Hoffman  convincingly  renders  the  dreary 
conventionality  of  the  mass  of  students,  the 
frustrated  idealism  of  others,  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  purpose  among  the  faculty,  the  ineffec¬ 
tual  sincerity  of  administrators — and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  individuals  on  all  levels  to  make 
things  better.”  F.  C.  Crews 

Book  Week  p4  J1  24  '66  850w 
Christian  Century  83:916  J1  20  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  4  ’66 

600w 


“Though  impressionistic,  the  report  includes 
many  of  the  topics  agitating  college  campuses 
and,  mirabile  dictu,  interweaves  quite  a  bit 
of  historical  perspective.  .  .  .  Candid  (there 
are  some  of  those  ubiquitous  four-letter 
words),  hard-hitting,  perceptive  studies  like 
this  spell  out  how  depersonalization  of  educa¬ 
tion  affects  human  beings.  Recommended  gen¬ 
erally.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

Library  J  91:2832  Je  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Aiken 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  O  20  ’66  130w 


“Von  Hoffman  brings  into  the  open  many 
symptoms  of  the  current  malaise:  campus  size, 
the  remoteness  of  top  administrators,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  goals  among  students — including 
their  fumbling  search  for  identity  through 
ritualistic,  semi-illicit  sexual  experiment. 
(Thera  is  rather  too  much  and  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive  concern  with  that  aspect  of  extra¬ 
curricular  life.).  .  .  The  details  in  von  Hoff¬ 
man’s  often  perceptive  volume  are  always 
interesting,  and  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
modern  campus  of  the  multiversity  they  can 
be  enlightening  They  are  inadequate  because 
they  never  fully  penetrate  the  serious  work 
that  does  go  on  amid  the  vast  mass.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  is  in  Mr.  von  Hoffman’s 
introduction,  in  his  musings  about  the  ‘as¬ 
tonishingly  weak’  capacity  of  universities  to 
change  ”  F.  M.  Hechinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  17  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  49:65  Ag  20  ’66  800w 


VON  KARDORFF,  URSULA.  See  Kardorff,  U. 
yon 


VONNEGUT,  KURT.  Mother  night  [by]  Kurt 
Vonnegut,  Jr.  202p  $4.95  Harper 

66-13931 

This  novel  consists  of  the  diary  written  in 
jail  in  Israel  by  a  former  Nazi  radio  broad¬ 
caster  who  is  awaiting  trial  as  a  war  criminal. 
It  “presents  Howard  W.  Campbell,  Jr.,  ‘a  man 
who  served  evil  too  openly,  and  good  too  se¬ 
cretly,  the  crime  of  his  times.’  American  by 
birth,  Nazi  by  reputation,  and  former  U.S. 


counter-intelligence  agent,  he  was  recruited  in 
1938  in  a  Berlin  pax-k  by  the  man  he  called 
his  blue  fairy  godmother.”  (Library  J) 


“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  fiction  more  nihi¬ 
listic  than  this  brutally  comic  novel.  Mr.  Vonne¬ 
gut  is  a  powerful  writer  who  masks  his  snarl 
by  making  the  reader  snicker  at  the  absurd¬ 
ities  of  life.  But  the  book  does  nothing  else 
and  it  seems  proper  to  inquire  whether  the 
unrelieved  satire  really  presents  a  balanced 
perspective  on  the  human  condition.  .  .  .  Sar¬ 
donic  humor  ...  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
novel,  permeating  virtually  every  page  and 
making  gruesome  insanity  sufferable.  There  is 
an  appalling  fascination  to  Mr.  Vonnegut’ s 
terse  quick-witted  and  cynical  writing, 
which  obviously  is  strongly  in  the  ‘Catch  22’ 
vein.  His  novel  is  also  brilliantly  structured.” 
J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  26:79  My  15  '66  600w 
Choice  3:524  S  ’66  170w 

“The  trouble  with  the  Black  Humorists  is 
that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  humorous. 
They  are  in  fact,  generally  very  depressing.  .  .  . 
In  his  latest  Mr.  Vonnegut  tackles  what  should 
be  a  dilly  for  a  Black  Humorist — an  American 
Counter-Intelligence  agent  who  worked  for  the 
Nazis  .  .  .  happily  and  enthusiastically  through 
the  war  years  and  is  smuggled  to  safety  in 
Greenwich  Village  when  peace  comes.  Poor 
Howard  is  pursued,  however,  by  guilts  which 
he  never  quite  accepts.  .  .  .  There  ought  to 
be  lots  of  good  belly-laughs  in  this  one,  of 
course,  but  somehow  they  don’t  emerge.”  W.  J. 
Smith 

Commonweal  84:592  S  16  ’66  950w 
“[Mother  Night]  is  a  marvelously  compressed 
piece  of  writing — and  a  paradox.  Though  an 
interesting  and  prescient  novel.  Player  Piano 
[BRD  19521  is  fundamentally  gray  in  tone,  as 
befits  its  moral.  As  his  mood  has  grown  blacker, 
his  implications  bleaker,  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  tone  of  Vonnegut’s  later  work  to 
grow  correspondingly  dark.  But  Mother  Night 
(like  Cat’s  Cradle  and  [God  Bless  You]  Mr. 
Rosewater  [BRD  19651)  is  on  the  contrary,  a 
wonderful  splash  of  bright,  primary  colors,  an 
artful,  zestful  cartoon  that  lets  us  see  despair 
without  forcing  us  to  surrender  to  it.  There 
is  no  self-pity  at  the  core  of  Vonnegut’s  work, 
only  the  purifying  laughter  of  a  man  who  has 
survived  that  stage.”  Richard  Schickel 
Harper  232:103  My  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2882  Je  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  C.  D.  B.  Bryan 

New  Repub  155:21  O  8  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Weales 

Reporter  35:50  D  1  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  49:44  My  14  ’66  400w 

Time  87:122  Ap  29  ’66  180w 
Va  Q  R  42:xc  summer  '66  90w 


VON  RAD,  GERHARD.  See  Rad,  G.  von 


VON  VORYS,  KARL.  Political  development  in 
Pakistan;  pub.  for  the  Princeton  center  of 
int.  studies.  341p  $6.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
320.9549  Pakistan — Politics  and  government 

65-14313 


This  study  by  an  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  'first  analyzes  the  politico-economic 
environment  in  which  Pakistani  political  deci¬ 
sion  making  must  take  place.  [Its]  later  half 
deals  with  President  Ayub  Khan's  program 
for  political  development,  conceived  in  1954 
and  implemented  since  the  martial  law  gov¬ 
ernment  of  1958.”  (Choice)  Appendixes  in¬ 
clude  memorandum  and  address  by  General 
Ayub  Khan  and  extracts  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Republid  of  Pakistan.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


The  present  work,  based  largely  on  the 
author  s  tenure  as  a  Fulbright  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Dacca  in  1961-62,  helps  in  under¬ 
standing  how  Pakistan  has  evolved  its  political 
program  The  analysis  is  somewhat  richer  for 
East  Pakistan  than  for  the  other  province 
The  illustrations  of  strikes  and  student  dis¬ 
turbances  in  East  Pakistan  are  especially  valu¬ 
able,  since  they  have  nowhere  outside  of  that 
province  been  systematically  recorded.  A  second 
strength  of  the  book  is  the  description  of  the 
work  of  the  Constitution  Commission.  .  The 
author  has  attempted  to  fit  the  Pakistan'  case 
into  a  conceptual  apparatus  which  is  neither 
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clearly  set  forth  nor  systematically  developed. 
.  .  .  The  tah'es  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might 
be.  in  part  because  of  design  and  in  part  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  sufficiently  separated  from 
the  text.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  these  defici¬ 
encies.  the  volume  is  of  value.”  Ralph  Brai- 
banti  ^  . 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:445  Je  "66  600w 

‘‘Thorough  research  in  original  empirical 
data  underlies  [Von  Vorys’l  monograph:  news¬ 
papers  (some  of  his  best  work  is  here),  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  unpublished  government 
documents.  .  .  .  [His]  judgment  is  sound.  .  .  . 
This  well  organized  study,  amply  documented 
and  including  useful  appendices  and  index,  is 
useful  for  undergraduate  and  research  li¬ 
braries.  Generalists  and  specialists,  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  political  development 
to  the  overall  socioeconomic  revolutions  oc¬ 
curring  in  Asia  and  Africa,  will  find  valuable 
data  here  regarding  the  problem  of  emerging 
nations  adapting  democratic  institutions  to 
their  own  conditions.” 

Choice  2:910  F  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Wayne  Wilcox 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:520  S  ’66  340w 

"This  is  a  remarkably  able,  if  terrifyingly 
detached,  examination  of  the  prospects  which 
the  future  holds  for  Pakistan.  .  .  Dr.  von 
Vorys,  while  paying  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  President  Ayub  Khan  himself,  shows,  per¬ 
haps  more  plainly  than  any  previous  writer, 
the  immense  difficulties  that  have  to  be  over¬ 
come.  .  .  .  Yet  the  author,  although  he  points 
out  very  plainly  the  dangers  into  which  the 
kind  of  ‘guided  democracy’  current  in  Pakistan 
may  run,  whole-heartedly  supports  President 
Ayub  Khan’s  central  aim  of  working  towards 
an  increasing  popular  commitment  to  the 
ideas  which  the  Government  holds.” 

TLS  p342  Ap  21  ’66  290w 


VORGRIMLER,  HERBERT,  .it.  auth.  Theo¬ 
logical  dictionary.  See  Rahner,  K. 


VOZNESENSKY,  ANDREI.  Antiworlds:  poetry; 
ed.  by  Patricia  Blake  and  Max  Hayward;  tr. 
by  W.  IT.  Auden  [and  others]  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  W.  H.  Auden.  120p  $4.95  Basic  bks. 

891.71  66-19S27 

These  poems,  originally  published  in  Russian, 
are  grouped  under  the  titles:  I  am  Goya;  Give 
Me  Peace;  Who  are  We;  The  Parabola;  The 
Triangular  Pear:  I’m  a  Family  of  Seven;  and 
Oza.  The  translations  were  made  by  six  poets: 
“W  H.  Auden,  Jean  Garrigue.  Stanley  Kunitz, 
Stanley  Moss,  William  Jay  Smith,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilbur  [who]  were  given  literal  transla¬ 
tions  and  prosodic  models  of  the  poems  by 
Max  Hayward.  As  the  poets  created  English 
equivalents.  Mr.  Hayward  continued  to  inter¬ 
pret  for  them  the  sense,  the  sound,  and  the 
association  of  the  originals.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“In  his  short  preface  W.  H.  Auden  reminds 
us  that  some  poets  lose  less  in  translation 
than  others.  .  .  .  Still,  if  poems  are  to  be 
translated,  poets  should  translate  them.  This 
is  what  makes  the  poetic  re-creation  of  Andre 
Voznesensky’s  poems  by  seven  American  poets 
from  literal  translations  .  .  .  such  an  interesting 
experiment.  ...  Is  the  poetic  re-creation  any 
better  [than  a  literal  translation?]  Yes,  but 
not  always.  .  .  .  The  experiment  makes  an 
extraordinary  demand  on  the  American  poet. 
.  .  .  Voznesensky  is  exciting  to  hear  even  if 
his  voice  is  distant  and  muffled  by  translation. 
.  .  .  He  is  contemporary  in  his  imagery,  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  cacophonous  rhythms;  and  he 
is  Russian  in  his  insistence  on  being  human. 
He  communicates  shock  and  wonder  before  a 
world  that  grows  stranger  every  day,  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  in  his  attempts  lyrically, 
tenderly,  outrageously,  and  whimsically  to  make 
it  familiar.  I  think,  to  judge  from  his  poems,  he 
likes  America,  and  America,  too,  will  like  him.” 
Edward  Wasiolek 

Book  Week  p2  My  22  ’66  600w 


“Much  preferred  over  the  [H.l  Marshall 
volume  [Voznesensky:  Selected  Poems,  BRD 
1966]  for  its  brief  but  helpful  introduction  to 
Voznesensky  and  rather  informative  notes  on 
the  poems.  .  .  .  [The  translations  vary  because] 
they  are  composed  in  each  poet’s  idiom  while 
capturing  the  essence  of  Voznesensky.  (Voz¬ 
nesensky  is  nearly  untranslatable  due  to  master¬ 
ful  effects  like  internal  rhyme.)  Even  in  these 


translations  readers  should  heed  Auden’s  warn¬ 
ing  against  deliberately  seeking  political  over- 
tones;  Voznesensky  is  a  Russian  poet  who 
criticizes  but  never  secedes.” 

Choice  3:659  O  '66  80w 

“The  approximations  of  Voznesensky’s  verse 
.  .  .  succeed  admirably  in  conveying  the  sense 
a?' this]  lyrical,  idiosyncratic  view 
of  the  human  condition.  Certain  poems,  like 
Kunitz  version  of  ‘I  Am  Goya’  and  Wilbur’s 
of  Dead  Still  can  stand  alone  as  arresting 
lyrics,  in  English,  ....  The  Blake-Hayward 
experiment  is  strikingly  successful,  and  merits 
a  place  in  all  .literature  collections.”  Rosemary 
Neiswender 

Library  J  91:4126  S  15  ’66  150w 
Library  J  91:4376  S  15  ’66  UOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Simon  Karlinsky 

Nation  203:549  N  21  ’66  320w 
NY  Rev  of  Books  6:3  Ap  14  ’66  llOw 
“Nearly  half  the  poems  selected  for  [this 
ogojc  and  Voznesensky:  selected  Poems,  BRD 
1966]  are  the  same.  .  .  .  The  special  flavor  and 
5Plrl\.  °,f,  “ls  ,verse  are  more  uniformly  felt  in 
Marshall.  =  volume  than  in  the  collective  efforts 
of  Antiworlds.’  but  the  translations  in  the 
latter  convey  more  frequently  the  indubitable 
essence  of  poetry.  ....  Some  of  the  poems,  and 
their  translations  in  these  collections,  reach 
the  reader  readily  enough,  such  as  .  ‘Hunt- 
lrL*t  a  Hare’ — brilliantly  rendered  by  Auden — 
and  First  Frost’  which  is  wonderfully  effective 
in  its  simplicity.  But  other  poems  seem  banal 
or  as  naive  and  ambiguous  in  their  communi- 
catmn  as  a  child’s  smudged  finger  paintings. 

•  •  ■ .  though  he  no  doubt  possesses  a  mastery 
°f.  his  medium.  Voznesensky’s  employment  of 
scientific  and  technological  terms  is  excessive, 
and  his  effects  in  language  in  general  and  in 
poetic  devices  are  at  times  overdone  and  pat¬ 
ently  contrived.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
pf  his  talent  or  that  his  poetry — as  Auden  puts 
is— has  much  to  say  to  foreign  readers  as  well 
as  to  Russians.  E.  Z.  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  19  ’66  450w 
New  Yorker  42:240  S  24  ’66  270w 
Newsweek  68:93  Ji  11  ’66  390w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:31  O  15  ’66  150w 
Time  88:70  Jl  29  ’66  750w 


VOZNESENSKY,  ANDREI.  Voznesensky; 
selected  poems;  auth.  tr.  with  introd.  and 
notes,  by  Herbert  Marshall.  129p  $4.50  Hill 
&  Wang 

891-71  66-15896 

These  poems  were  originally  published  in 
Russian  m  books  and  periodicals;  they  are 
grouped  under  the  titles;  Mosaic  (I960):  The 
Triangular  Pear  (1962) :  Anti-Worlds  (1964) ; 
Poets  and  Airports;  Snow  Smells  of  Apples; 
and  Recent  Poems.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Wasiolek 

Book  Week  p2  My  22  ’66  650w 
[Voznesensky’s]  poetry  is  deeply  personal, 
elliptical,  ironic,  ambiguous,  and  reflects  [his] 
verbal  mastery  and  rich,  striking  imagery.  .  .  . 
Marshall’s  translations  of  Voznesensky’s  poems 
are  sensitive,  fairly  accurate,  and  preserve  their 
mood.  His  introduction  is  jejune  and  banal. 
Instead  of  casting  light  on  the  salient  features 
of  Voznesensky’s  poetry,  Marshall  gets  bogged 
down  in  Soviet  literary  politics  and  in  his 
translation  contracts  with  the  foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Publishing  House  in  Moscow.  The  value 
of  this  book  could  have  been  significantly  en¬ 
hanced  by  including  the  Russian  original  for 
those  who  read  Russian.” 

Choice  3:659  O  ’66  150w 
“Voznesensky  is  essentially  the  poet  of  the 
new  elite  educated  in  the  natural  sciences. 
'  •  What  comes  through  in  translation  as 

well  as  m  the  original,  is  the  poet’s  relentless 
sincerity,  a  compassion  and  spiritual  strength 
which  enable  him  to  reach  out  to  the  living 
core  of  things.  .  .  .  The  English  writer  Her¬ 
bert  Marshal]  in  his  introduction  to  the  latest 
and  most  complete  volume  of  Voznesenskv’s 
poems  traces  Voznesensky  to-  Alexander  Biok 
and  Boris  Pasternak,  symbolist  poets  related 
to  the  surrealists.  ...  No  other  major  Rus¬ 
sian  poet  of  the  postwar  generation  is  as  fas¬ 
cinated  by  modern  technology  ...  as  this 
son  of  an  electrical  engineer.  .  .  .  Yet  his 
poetry  can  have  warmth  and  immediacy.”  Paul 
Wohl 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  7  ’66 
1450w 
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VOZNESENSKY,  ANDREI — Continued 

“Voznesensky  is  a  young,  bold,  and  brilliant 
Soviet  poet  who  symbolizes  for  many  the  hopes 
and  potential  of  Soviet  literature  in  the  post- 
Stalinist  era.  .  .  .  Voznesensky  is  worthy  of 
attention  not  merely  because  he  is  a  pungent 
critic  of  the  Soviet  ndgime.  Fresh  in  thought 
and  sentiment,  vigorous  in  imagery  and  form, 
and  modern  and  vibrant  in  tone,  he  is  a  poet's 
poet.  These  examples  of  his  verses  have  been 
translated  with  inspiring  sensitivity  by  Her¬ 
bert  Marshall,  a  veteran  interpreter  of  Russian 
poetry.  His  lengthy  introduction,  limning  the 
historical  and  cultural  context  in  which  Rus¬ 
sia’s  poets  have  long  lived,  struggled,  and 
died,  is  indeed  a  gem.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:2070  Ap  15  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:3558  J1  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Neiswender 

Library  J  91:4126  S  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Simon  Karlinsky 

Nation  203:549  N  21  ’66  320w 


Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:483  S  30  '66  80w 

“Nearly  half  the  poems  selected  for  [this 
book  and  Andrei  Voznesensky’s  Antiworlds, 
BRD  1966]  are  the  same.  .  .  .  The  special  flavor 
and  spirit  of  [Voznesensky’s]  verse  are  more 
uniformly  felt  in  Marshall’s  volume  than  in 
the  collective  efforts  of  ‘Antiworlds’  but  the 
translations  in  the  latter  convey  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  indubitable  essence  of  poetry.  .  .  . 
Voznesensky  has  learned  much  about  imagery 
from  his  master  Pasternak,  who  declared  that 
in  his  art  man  is  always  silent  and  only  the 
image  speaks.  For  Voznesensky,  however, 
‘metaphor  is  the  motor  of  form,’  but  often  the 
motor  sputters  and  coughs.  ...  Yet  his  images 
can  be  striking  and  precise.”  E.  J.  Simmons 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  19  ’66  600w 
Newsweek  68:93  J1  11  ’66  500w 


the  work’s  virtues  are  the  use  of  original  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation,  relatively  slight  conden¬ 
sation  of  material,  and  expert  selection. 
M.  P.  Archer  „ 

Library  J  90:5068  N  15  65  750w 

Reviewed  by  John  Coleman 

New  Statesman  70:750  N  12  65  400w 

“Visually,  this  book  is  a  joy;  and  its  letter- 
press  is  of  absorbing  historical  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  interest.  It  provides,  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  revealing  way,  an  ideal  short-cut 
into  middle- class  English  life  from  roughly  the 
accession  of  George  III  to  that  of  Victoria,  and 
the  idea  behind  it  is  at  once  so  good  and  so 
obvious  that  the  wonder  is  it  has  not  been  done 
before.  .  .  .  Children  may  be  expected  to  pore 
for  hours  over  the  illustrations,  many  of  which 
are  exquisite  in  their  tiny  detail.  They  will 
find,  too.  much  that  is  familiar  to  them,  even 
though  in  a  slightly  different  guise.  .  .  .  For 
anyone  interested  in  the  18th  century  this  en¬ 
chanting  book  is  essential.”  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  N  7  ’65  1200w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:43  Mr  19  ’66  300w 
“This  collection  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
whose  interest  in  children’s  books  has  grown 
from  pleasure  to  passion.  .  .  .  How  wise  of 
the  publishers  to  lavish  such  care  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  enthusiasm  with  the  original  woodcuts 
and  copper  drawings.  .  .  .  Younger  readers 

will  be  puzzled  by  the  phraseology  of  ‘Children 
who  have  behaved  in  an  undutiful  and  un¬ 
natural  manner  to  their  Parents’  but  [will] 
recognize  the  subject  matter.  Those  whose 
childhood  books  are  slipping  away  and  are 
not  yet  old  enough  to  treasure  them  could 
see  them  against  a  wider  background.  Who 
will  buv  this  fine  volume?  Why,  ‘teachers, 
librarians  and  interested  parents’,  and  they 
will  be  soothed  and  delighted.” 

TLS  pll52  D  9  ’65  490w 


VRIES.  LEONARD  DE.  Flowers  of  delight: 
culled  by  Leonard  de  Vries  from  the  Os¬ 
borne  collection  of  early  children’s  books;  a.n 
agreeable  garland  of  prose  and  poetry  for 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  little 
masters  and  misses  and  their  distinguished 
parents:  embellished  with  some  700  elegant 
woodcuts  and  engr.  on  wood  and  copper  of 
which  upwards  of  125  are  neatly  col;  sel. 
with  the  greatest  care  from  bks.  for  juvenile 
minds.  1765-1830 :  designed  by  Eric  Ayers. 
232p  $8.95;  lib  bdg  $7.47  Pantheon  bks. 

820.8  English  literature — Collections.  To¬ 
ronto.  Public  Library.  Osborne  Collection 

65-23741 

“A  Dutch  children’s  writer  has  selected  his 
material  from  books  published  between  1765 
and  1830  in  the  Toronto  Public  Library's  Os¬ 
borne  Collection  of  early  children’s  books.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible,  ‘Flowers  of  Delight’  is  a 
typographical  replica  of  these  books,  with  re¬ 
productions  ...  of  the  woodcuts  and  en¬ 
gravings  that  embellished  them.  .  .  .  There  are 
also  extracts  from  ABC’s,  primers  of  arithmetic 
and  geography,  compendia  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  mainly  moral  tales 
in  prose  and  verse.  There  are  even  two  pages 
of  limericks.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Gold 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja.30  ’66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  J1  7  ’66 

1000W 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:293  My  27  ’66  40w 

[YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:211  Ap  ’66  250w 
“A  rare  and  fascinating  resource  for  col¬ 
lectors.  schools,  librarians,  teachers  and  many 
parents.  .  .  .  The  close  relationship  between 
early  English  and  American  juvenile  publica¬ 
tions  emphasizes  the  pertinence  of  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  as  [this]  to  an  understanding  of  the 
American  cultural  heritage.  Pictorially  the 
book  is  outstanding.  ...  In  addition  to  text 
and  illustration,  the  anthology  contains  .  .  . 
comments  on  ‘Some  Writers.  Illustrators  and 
Publishers.’  ‘Notes  on  the  Original  Books.’  and 
the  well-written  ‘Anthologist’s  Apology,’  in 
which  Mr.  deVries  explains  the  derivation  of 
bis  book  and  gives  a  brief  overview  of  the 
literature  covered.  His  designation  of  John 
Newbery  as  ‘the  first  successful  publisher  of 
children’s  books’  is  not  strictly  accurate.  .  .  . 
TTbisl  is  a  minor  flaw  in  a  fine  work.  Another 
is  the  lack  of  an  alphabetized  index.  Among 


w 


WABER.  BERNARD.  Lyle  and  the  birthday 
party.  48p  il  $3.25  Houghton 

Alligators — Stories  66-8646 

“This  time  Lyle  is  pouting  because  the  young 
master  of  the  household  is  given  a  birthday 
party  and  nobody  has  thought  to  throw  one  for 
Lyle.  .  .  .  The  pouting  gets  so  bad  that  Lyle 
winds  up  in  the  hospital — a  people  hospital,  by 
mistake — where  he  brings  joy  to  the  patients, 
forgets  his  grief,  is  honorably  discharged,  and 
goes  home  to  a  surprise  guess-what.”  (Book 
Week)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library 
J) 


“[This  is  a]  second  encore  with  the  crocodile 
named  Lyle  who  sprang  to  fame  and  fortune 
a  few  years  back  as  the  bathtub  resident  of 
The  House  on  East  88th  Street  [BRD  19621. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Waber’s  trouble  is  that  his  is  a  one- 
gag  conception  (i.e.,  alligators  aren’t  normally 
full-fledged  members  of  human  families),  and 
once  you  get  it,  it  stops  being  funny.”  Richard 
Kluger 

Book  Week  p4  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  140w 
Horn  Bk  42:560  O  ’66  90w 

“The  author-illustrator’s  typical  sprightly 
text  and  nonsensical  pictures  of  Lyle  sulking, 
moping,  or  cavorting  in  a  hospital  gown  make 
the  obvious  lesson  palatable.  Recommended  for 
general  purchase.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  91:4322  S  15  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  30  ’66  180w 


WABER,  BERNARD.  You  look  ridiculous, 
said  the  rhinoceros  to  the  hippopotamus.  32p 
col  il  $3.25 ;  lib  bdg  $3.07  Houghton 
Hippopotamus — Stories  66-12102 

“A  worried  hippopotamus  walks  through  the 
forest,  growing  increasingly  depressed  as  one 
animal  after  another  confesses  that  she  looks 
ridiculous  because  she  lacks  the  singular  fea¬ 
ture  of  each  animal  queried.  Finally,  the 
hippopotamus  has  a  dream  in  which  she  has 
‘a  horn  like  the  rhinoceros’s,  a  mane  like  the 
lion’s,  snots  like  the  leopard’s,  ears  like  the 
elephant’s  etc.’  Of  course,  she  now  really 
looks  ridiculous  and  is  relieved  to  awake  to 
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her  own  reality  of  being-  ‘a  big,  fat,  wonderful 
hippopotamus.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  two." 
(.Library  Jj 


[The  author]  serves  neither  us  nor  himself 
with  Lthis  book]."  Richard  Kluger- 

Book  Week  pzo  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’ t>6  luuw 

“Bernard  Waber  has  done  a  clever  book  [in 
which]  he  combines  some  dream  adventures 
of  a  hippopotamus  with  some  way-out  pic¬ 
tures,  making  an  amusing  idiocy.  Waber-type 
jingies  and  Waber-type  hippopotomi  are  pure 
enchantment.  The  wonderful,  simple  world 
we  overlook  can  be  a  goldmine  for  children — 
and  for  tired  adults,  too."  Guernsey  Le  Peiley 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B  My  S 
’66  4Uw 

Horn  Bk  42:190  Ap  ’66  80w 
“Although  the  way-out  zaniness  of  his  books 
about  Lyle  the  Crocodile  [Lyle,  Lyle,  Crocodile, 
BKD  19051  is  not  equalled  here,  Waber’s  illus¬ 
trations  are,  as  always,  accomplished  and 
humorous,  and  so  is  the  story.”  G.  B.  Herman 
Library  J  91:2203  Ap  15  ’66  lOOw 
.Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  22  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Daigliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  My  14  '66  60w 


WADDELL,  MARTIN.  Otley.  189p  53.95  Stein 
&  Hay 

66-22483 

“From  the  moment  when  Gerald  Otley,  an 
rtnglish  thief,  steals  a  figurine,  he  is  thrown 
into  a  hectic  series  of  adventures  including 
murder  and  espionage.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  ’66  70w 
“[This  is]  a  brightly  written,  near-parody 
thriller  with  a  fine  anti-hero  of  the  malcontent 
British  generation.  .  .  .  Waddell  has  redis¬ 
covered  the  great  principle  of  uncertainty,  of 
early  Ambler  and  early  Hitchcock;  you  never 
know  who’s  on  which  team,  nor  even  what 
sades  the  teams  are  on.  The  result  is  fresh, 
funny,  tricky  and  often  breathtaking.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ag  14  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 
“We  all  know  that  our  spying  hero  is  likely 
to  be  a  worm  and  our  side  un  trustworthy 
crooks,  and  here  is  a  prettily  complicated, 
quite  jolly  rigmarole  on  the,  theme  by  a  new 
author;  a  pity  he  does  not  distinguish  between 
■prey’  and  ’pray,’  'disinterest'  and  ‘uninter- 
sst  *  * ' 

TLS  p412  My  12  '66  50w 


WADSWORTH,  JAMES  J,  The  glass  house; 
the  United  Nations  in  action.  224p  $4.95  Prae- 
ger 

341.13  United  Nations  65-15658 

The  author  “with  eight  years  of  experience 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Mission,  writes 
largely  from  personal  experience  of  the  UN. 
Following  a  chapter  on  the  organization,  he 
describes  .  .  .  the  global  activities  of  the  UN 
in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  Charter, 
citing  little  known  yet  important  projects.” 
(Library  J) 


Christian  Century  83:306  Mr  9  ’66  40w 
“In  scrutinizing  actions  and  myths,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  is  honestly  realistic  in  his  crit¬ 
icisms.  Two  unique  chapters  deal  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  work  of  the  Mission  and  de¬ 
scribe  a  typical  work  week.  A  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  book  useful  in  all  types  of 
collections.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:705  F  1  ’66  90w 
“The  virtue  of  Ambassador  Wadsworth's 
book  results  from  his  long  experience,  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment,  good-humored  self-criti¬ 
cism,  and  cautious  yet.  buoyant  optimism.  .  .  . 
His  informality  of  approach  and  total  lack  of 
ersonal  and  national  self-consciousness  frees 
im  to  contribute  fresh  insights  and  perspectives 
that  provide  grist  for  more  authoritative  re¬ 
views.  .  .  .  He  stresses  education,  health,  agri¬ 
culture.  and  trade  as  stepping  stones  to  peace. 
His  magnanimity  for  friend  and  foe  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  his  characterization  of  Soviet  Am¬ 
bassador  Georgi  Zaro-ubin  as  ‘big  and  burly  .  .  . 
and  ...  a  very  gracious  and  well-intentioned 
human  being.’.  .  .  At  the  same  time,  personal 


affection  and  human  sympathy  do  not  blind 
Ambassador  Wadsworth  to  the  persistent  and 
perennial  challenges  to  civilization  and  sur¬ 
vival  in  our  time.”  K.  W.  Thompson 
Sat  R  49:41  Mr  19  ’66  6U0w 


WAGAR,  W.  WARREN,  ed.  Journalism  and 
prophecy,  1893-1946.  See  Wells,  H.  G. 


WAGENKNECHT,  EDWARD.  Dickens  and  the 
scandalmongers;  essays  in  criticism.  162p 
$3.95  Univ.  of  Oltia.  press 

823  Dickens,  Charles  65-14802 

The  eleven  selections  include  “essays  on  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Great  -expectations,  and  a 
lesser  known  Christmas  story  The  Chimes;  re¬ 
views  of  Edmund  Wilson’s  The  Wound  and  the 
Bow;  (Seven  Studies  in  Literature  and  T.  A. 
Jackson’s  Charles  Dickens,  The  Progress  of  a 
Radical;  articles  and  notes  on  Dongfellow’s 
attitude  toward  Dickens  as  man  and  writer, 
.  .  .  the  novelist’s  opinion  of  Charles  Fechter 
.  .  .  the  'obvious  indebtedness’  of  the  first 
section  of  Ellen  Glasgow's  Tfie  Romance  of  the 
Plain  Man  to  the  opening  cirapters  of  Great 
Expectations,  and  .  .  .  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Ellen  Terman  controversy.”  (Library  J)  Some 
of  the  essays  were  previously  published  as 
introductions  to  the  novels  or  in  various  period¬ 
icals.  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“[A  collection  of  essays]  very  uneven  in 
quality  or  importance,  by  one  of  the  more  con¬ 
servative  critics  of  the  novel.  .  .  .  The  long 
essay  which  gives  its  name  to  the  title  of  this 
collection  includes  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  liaison  between  Ellen  and 
Dickens,  a  witty  blast  against  incompetent 
scholarship,  and  a  half-facetious  demand  that 
cynical  writers  provide  proof  of  the  affair.  The 
essay  which  handles  Dickens’  artistry  in  ‘The 
Chimes’  is  by  far  the  most  rewarding  and  lends 
substance  to  the  author's  reputation  as  a  sen¬ 
sitive  scholar  and  critic.” 

Choice  2:774  Ja  ’66  150w 
“[This  collection]  will  interest  specialists  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  The  author’s  attack  upon  slop¬ 
piness  and  irresponsibility  in  critical  writing 
is  commendable.  The  impartial  reader,  however, 
may  regret  the  frequent  vitriolic  tone  Mr. 
Wagenknecht  assumes  when  speaking  of  those 
who  differ  with  him,  even  when  he  has  clearly 
shown  they  are  in  the  wrong.”  Arthur  Minerof 
Library  J  90:3292  Ag  ’65  270w 
“Many  readers  will  feel  that  scholarship  is 
more  impressive  and  convincing  when  its 
practitioner  takes  a  less  evident  pleasure  in 
thwacking.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wagenknecht  duly  spots 
some  of  his  antagonists’  weaknesses,  but  he 
spoils  his  case  by  attacking  unimportant  com¬ 
mentators  alongside  the  major  witnesses  and 
scholars,  by  displaying  too  obvious  a  parti  pris, 
and  by  using  chop-logic  tricks  and  personal 
imputations,  instead  of  offering'  a  patient  ob¬ 
jective  analysis  of  the  evidence,  with  full  page- 
references  to  the  books  and  articles  cited.  .  .  . 
His  language  is  tendentious  and  intemperate 
and  his  concern  with  the  writings  of  EW  (‘in¬ 
dicates  Edward  Wagenknecht’  in  the  index) 
seems  excessive.” 

TLS  pG4  Ja  27  ’66  420w 


WAGENKNECHT,  EDWARD.  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow:  portrait  of  an  American 
humanist.  252p  $6  Oxford 

B  or  92  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 

66-13267 

A  rewriting  of  the  author’s  Longfellow:  a 
full  length  portrait  (BRD  1955).  Bibliographical 
essay.  Index. 


“With  the  first  book  out  of  print,  there  was 
a  clear  need  for  a  new  edition  or  a  new  book. 
.  .  .  [Wagenknecht]  has  made  a  limited  amount 
of  use  of  Longfellow  scholarship  of  the  decade 
between  books;  the  new  notes  are  more  helpful, 
and  his  revised  organization  is  perhaps  more 
logical  and  readable.  However,  since  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  phrasing  in  the  new  book  is 
that  of  the  old,  since  neither  the  text  nor  the 
notes  show  extensive  use  of  new  scholarship, 
and  since  Mr.  Wagenknecht' s  conclusions  on 
Dongfellow  as  man  and  author  remain  the 
same,  one  may  question  whether  the  gains 
exceed  the  losses.  For  the  present,  with  Long¬ 
fellow’s  letters  and  journals  still  unpublished, 
a  new  edition  of  the  valuable  1955  book  might 
have  been  more  useful  than  this  abridgment 
and  rearrangement.”  C.  B.  Williams 
Am  Lit  38:395  N  '66  650w 
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WAGENKNECHT,  EDWARD — Continued 

“This  book  is  not  simply  a  revision  and 
certainly  not  an  enlargement  of  Wagenknecht' s 
Longfellow.  .  .  .  Although  some  new  material 
has  been  added  much  supporting  evidence 
or  illustrations — chiefly  quotations' — has  been 
dropped.  The  original  20  chapters  have  been 
completely  reorganized  into  a  brief  biographical 
introduction  and  six  chapters.  The  three  appen¬ 
dices  of  the  earlier  version  are  omitted;  a  sub¬ 
stantial  five-page  bibliography  supplements,  but 
does  not  replace,  the  previous  list:  a  different 
photograph  of  Longfellow  faces  the  title  page; 
and  the  footnotes  are  discursive  instead  or 
telegraphic.  .  .  .  More  compact  than  the  first 
boon,  equally  readable  and  authoritative,  still 
this  Portrait  does  not  altogether  supersede  it. 
Choice  3:413  J1  '66  160w 
“An  age,  of  camp,  pop,  out-is-in,  so-bad- 
it’s-good  ought  to  have  room  for  Longfellow. 
Wagenknecht  finds  much  that  is  good  and 
profound  in  the  once  overpopular  but  now 
scorned  poet.  He  concludes  with  a  detailed 
chapter  on  Longfellow’s  religious  position. 

Christian  Century  83:306  Mr  9  66  30w 

Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:2481  My  15  66  50w 
“The  present  volume  stresses  those  aspects 
of  Longfellow’s  life  which  the  author  hopes 
will  correct  some  twentieth-century  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  man  and  his  work.  It  is  perhaps 
less  successful  than  his  [Edgar  Allan  Poe;  the 
man  behind  the  legend,  BED  19631,  but  it  will 
be  welcomed  as  a  brief,  fair,  and  sensible  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  an  American  poet  too  little 
appreciated  in  this  century.” 

Va  Q  R  42: civ  summer  66  40w 


WAGNER,  JEAN.  Runyonese;  the  mind  and 
craft  of  Damon  Runyon.  173p  $4.50  Stechert- 
Hafner 

813  Runyon,  Damon  66-4802 

A  critical  study  of  the  work  of  Damon  Run¬ 
yon.  Bibliography. 


“The  best  book  on  Runyon  to  date  [has 
come]  from  the  pen  of  a  French  critic  and 
scholar,  who  is  also  something  of  a  specialist 
in  American  studies  at  the  University  of 
Grenoble.  Mr.  Wagner  has  not  only  a  sound 
critical  judgment,  but  also  a  superb  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nuances  of  American  English, 
and  especially  the  language  of  the  underworld 
fringes  which  Runyon  used  so  eloquently.  He 
places  Runyon  solidly  in  the  tradition  of  Bret 
Harte,  Mark  Twain,  and  Ring  Lardner.  The 
background  research  is  sound,  the  critical 
analysis  of  Runyon  as  a  writer  is  penetrating 
but  sympathetic  and  enlightened,  and  the 
style  is  crisp,  pungent,  and  sometimes  quite 
witty.  This  is  a  fine  little  book.”  D.  W.  Maurer 
Am  Lit  38:421  N  '66  190w 
“That  Runyon  knew  the  fringes  of  the  under¬ 
world  well,  Wagner  shows  with  commendable 
documentation.  But  it  is  in  his  treatment  of 
Runyon's  use  of  language  that  he  is  at  his 
best.  .  .  .  Wagner  shows  that  Runyon  did  not. 
as  many  believed,  create  his  slang.  .  .  .  He 
borrowed  it  from  the  people  who  did  create  it 
and  used  it  as  their  native  dialect.  .  .  .  Wag¬ 
ner’s  little  volume  is  written  with  verve,  in  a 
pungent  and  refreshing  style.  It  has  authenti¬ 
city  stamped  all  over  it,  which  is  remarkable 
for  a  book  written  by  a  foreigner  and  treating 
a  social  area  still  obscure  to  most  Americans. 
.  .  .  [He]  deftly  and  skillfully  [establishes 

Dreiser]  as  a  competent  minor  writer,  a  satirist 
who,  when  he  is  in  top  form,  ranks  with  the 
best.  It  is  a  distinguished  contribution  uniting 
the  new  science  of  socio-linguistics  with  sound 
literary  criticism.”  D.  W.  Maurer 

Nation  203:456  O  31  ’66  llOOw 


WAGNER,  WALTER.  The  golden  fleecers. 
27Sp  $4.95  Doubleday 

364.1  Fraud.  Crime  and  criminals — Calif¬ 
ornia  66-20949 

This  book  “traces  over  one  hundred  years 
of  California  .  .  .  schemes,  from  the  gold-brick 
ploy  of  the  Gold  Rush  days  to  such  modern 
frauds  as  the  diploma  mill — all  aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  by  legal  loopholes.  Stocks,  real  estate,  oil 
and  mining  deals,  medical  quackery,  auto¬ 
mobile  swindles  [are  described].”  (Publisher's 
note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  26:272  O  15  ’66  460w 


“The  author  of  this  fascinating  expos6  of 
shady  doings  in  the  sun  belt  writes  for  TV, 
radio,  and  periodicals.  Skilful  organization,  ob¬ 
viously  thorough  research,  and  rollicking,  color¬ 
ful  style  are  evidence  of  his  background.  .  .  . 
My  one  complaint  is  that  the  book  is  too  short. 
It  is  recommended  for  academic  and  public 
libraries,  and  as  an  essential  purchase  in 
Southern  California.”  M.  D.  Harris 

Library  J  91:3968  S  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Serg'eant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:46  N  26  ’66  30w 


WAGONER,  DAVID.  Staying  alive.  63p  $3.50 
Ind.  univ.  press 

811  .  66-63005 

A  “new  collection  of  poems  by  the  author 
of  The  Nesting  Ground  [BED  1963],  A  Place 
to  Stand  [BRD  1959],  and  Dry  Sun,  Dry  Wind 
[BRD  1953].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Many  of  these 
poems  were  previously  published  in  various 
literary  magazines  and  anthologies. 


“Mr.  Wagoner  is  not  as  good  a  poet  as 
such  contemporaries  as,  say,  William  Stafford 
or  Jack  Matthews,  but  he  is  quite  good  indeed. 
[He]  gives  wit,  and  a  fine  sense  of  that  vague 
thing',  the  American  idiom.  There  is  none  of 
the  self-conscious  or  modernist  affectation  in 
such  superior  poems  as  ‘The  Words,’  ‘Staying 
Alive,’  ‘Stretching  Canvases,’  and  ‘Working 
Against  Time.’  There  is  a  simple  excellence  in 
them.  The  other  poems  are  too  often  flat  in 
rhythm  and  emotion,  but  if  there  is  seldom  a 
symphonic  intensity,  there  is  usually  a  chamber- 
music  lyricism.”  W.  IC  Bottorff 

Library  J  91:3740  Ag  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jaffe 

Sat  R  49:29  O  15  ’66  200w 
“Staying  alive  is  the  problem,  and  David 
Wagoner’s  poems  are  the  guide,  lively  them¬ 
selves,  original,  novel,  even  unique.  .  .  .  He 
uses  the  lore  of  the  world,  wood  lore,  nature 
lore,  the  lore  of  simple  day-to-day  living,  uses 
it  all  in  new  ways,  tells  it  in  a  voice  which 
speaks  in  strong  words,  words  which  are 
those  of  everyone's  speech  but  tauter  and  more 
electric.  The  title  poem  is  a  wonder;  there  are 
others.  If  he  falters  occasionally,  he  never 
falls;  his  eyes  are  always  wide  open.  He  does 
not  forget  what  he  sees.  .  .  .  David  Wagoner  is 
a  forceful  and  imaginative  poet;  this  book  is 
a  worthy  product  of  his  talent.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxl  autumn  '66  170w 


WAHL,  JAN.  The  Muffletumps;  the  story  of 
four  dolls:  il.  by  Edward  Ardizzone.  unp 
$3.50  Holt 

66-12034 

The  “book  relates  the  adventures  of  the 
Muffletumps,  four  Victorian  dolls  who  climb 
out  of  their  attic  trunk  and  take  over  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  big  house  of  the  Bediggian  family 
every  summer  when  the  humans  get  into  their 
auto  and  drive  away  to  Pear  Lake  for  a  holi¬ 
day.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  three.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


"Edward  Ardizzone’s  typically  story-telling 
pictures  contribute  much  to  the  charm  and 
fun  of  [this  book].”  Ethna  Sheehan 
America  115:15  J1  2  '66  70w 
“There’s  nothing  really  enchanted  about  the 
dolls,  or  enchanting.  And  Mr.  Ardizzone’s  draw¬ 
ings  make  them  look  rather  like  small  zombies 
— stiff,  blank,  lumpish — especially  when  they 
grab  some  candles  and  march  around  the  back¬ 
yard  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Brrr.”  Richard 
Kluger 

Book  Week  p25  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  120w 

“A  charming,  old-fashioned  story  written  and 
illustrated  with  style  and  humor.”  E.  M. 
Graves 

Commonweal  84:287  My  27  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  A.  O’B.  Murphy 

Library  J  91:2686  My  15  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  i  imes  Bk  R  p23  Ag  7  ’66  130w 


WAHL65,  PER.  See  Wahloo,  Peter 


WAHLoo,  PETER.  The  assignment;  tr.  from 
the  Swedish  by  Joan  Tate.  243p  $4.95  Knopf 


66-11346 

“The  story  of  Manuel  Ortega,  career  diplo¬ 
mat,  who  is  sent  to  be  administrator  in  a 
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South  American  country  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  former  administrator.  It  is  a  har¬ 
rowing  experience  for  Ortega,  because  he  must 
placate  two  rival  factions  [and]  the  daily 
association  with  corruption,  duplicity  and  vio¬ 
lence  take  its  toll.”  (Best  Sell)  Originally 
published  as  Uppdraget. 


the .  insights  of  Mr.  Wain's  humanism  worth 
having.  He  was  right  not  to  be  modest,  even 
though  this  was  perhaps  not  the  best  way  to 
strain  his  gentle  and  perplexed  talent — and 
some  of  the  old  coolness  and  pertinacity  would 
certainly  help.” 

TLS  p651  J1  29  '65  460w 


Best  Sell  25:469  Mr  15  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  3  '66  360w 
“Although  Ortega  moralizes,  loves,  fears  and 
acts  with  decision,  he  is  more  a  symbol  of  a 
man  than  a  credible  human  being.  The  plot 
progresses  rapidly  to  a  well-motivated  con¬ 
clusion.  The  novel  has  a  wide  appeal.  It  offers 
a  case  study  in  revolution,  a  carefully  con¬ 
structed  philosophical  thesis,  and  ample  doses 
of  sex  and  violence.”  IT.  W.  Mott 

Library  J  91:2091  Ap  15  '66  130w 
“If  Mr.  WahLob  owned  a  better  lit’r’y  style 
(he  steadfastly  hews  to  the  telegraphic,  no- 
nonsense  mannerisms  of  TV’s  'Dragnet')  and 
if  he  had  been  more  concerned  with  human 
characterization  than  with  the  detailed  tactics 
of  modern  ideological  conflict,  ‘The  Assign¬ 
ment’  could  have  racked  up  a  better  rating. 
As  it  is,  the  reader  gets  a  useful  check-list 
of  things  to  think  about  according  to  his  own 
interests  and  information.”  James  Kelly 

N  Y  Times  Bk  Ft  p36  Mr  13  '66  550w 


WAIN,  JOHN.  Wildtrack;  a  poem.  50p  $3.50 
Viking 

821  66-12278 

“Discontinuous  in  method,  and  using  a  .  .  . 
variety  of  means,  from  .  .  .  lyrics  to  conver¬ 
sational  semi -meter  and  even  prose,  Wildtrack 
builds  from  many  materials — historical,  per¬ 
sonal,  anthropological — to  a  .  .  .  meditation 
on  the  theme  of  human  interdependence.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Excerpts  from  the  poem 
have  appeared  in  The  Critical  Quarterly  and 
The  Carleton  Miscellany. 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p8  My  22  '66  350w 
“After  an  opening  quotation  from  Joseph 
Campbell  saying  that  the  focal  point  of  human 
wonder  is  no  longer  the  spheres  .  .  .  but  the 
crucial  mystery  of  man  himself,  the  poet  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  modern 
man.  The  prologue  indicates  that  he  is  carving 
images  on  snowflakes,  and  the  images  succeed 
each  other  to  create  a  montage.  .  .. .  Speaking 
with  many  voices  and  demonstrating  a  wide 
range  of  poetic  techniques,  [John  Wain]  shows 
himself  a  master  craftsman.” 

Choice  3:653  O  '66  250w 
“Wildtrack  is  not  without  faults:  its  lan¬ 
guage  is  often  an  inadequate  vehicle  for  its 
cosmic  import.  But  John  Wain  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly  for  this  compelling,  com¬ 
passionate  poem.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  most 
worthy  accomplishments  in  recent  English 
poetry.  It  belongs  in  every  library.  Robert 

Regan  Library  j  91;2345  My  1  '66  160w 

“Mr  Wain’s  worst  enemy — if  he  has  one— 
could  hardly  deny  him  certain  qualities:  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  writer’s  craft,  an  intelligent 
learning,  a  serious  concern  for  the  Issues  of 
Our  Time.  That  serious  concern,  perhaps  bulks 
too  largely  in  his  new  long  poem.  .  .  .  Mr  Warn 
is  at  his  best  when  his  sententiousness  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  formality  and  buttressed  by  erudi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  His  worst  failures  are  his  efforts  to 
be  simultaneously  original  and  cosmic,  .bold 
enough  to  tackle  the  biggest  subjects  in  a 
manner  comprehensible  to  the  plainest  man. 

.  [This]  poet  whose  talent  tends  toward 
the  explicit  may  do  better,  even  when  em¬ 
barking  on  a  long  poem,  to  narrow  his  scope 

*  70;222  At.  „  .66 

BevlewedybyRDe„If  D»R<«hue  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

“[This]  book  is  avowedly  a  set  of  variations 
on  ‘the  theme  of  human  interdependence’, 
though  this  intention  becomes  diffused  in  his 
rapid,  broken  movement  from  Alexander  Blok 
and  the  Twelve,  through  Henry  Ford  to  Stalin, 
and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau— among  others— 
and  on,  or  back,  to  Adam  at  the  .fall.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  deliberate  order  or  consistency  .  .  . 
except  for  the  unity  given  by  an  underlying 
compassion  .  .  Wildtrack  therefore  comes 

out  as  a  huge  ragbag  of  a  poem,  with  some 
moving  moments  but  also  some  unbelievable 
errors  of  tone;  mere  panache  cannot  conceal 
the  slapdash.  .  .  .  The  motive  was  genuine. 


WAINHOUSE,  DAVID  W.  International  peace 
observation;  a  history  and  forecast  [by] 
David  W.  Wainhouse  in  association  with 
Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer  [and  others].  663p 
$10  Johns  Hopkins  press 
341.6  Arbitration,  International  66-14376 
“This  study  of  past  experience  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  role  of  peace  observation  was  undertaken 
by  The  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies.  .  .  . 
Some  seventy  cases  under  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
— as  well  as  several  multi-national  cases  out¬ 
side  these  organizations — are  examined.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


Choice  3:855  N  ’66  320w 
J  Am  Hist  53:424  S  ’66  lOOw 
“This  study  deals  in  depth  with  the  methods 
and  procedures  that  have  been  tried  since  1920 
to  prevent  threatening  situations  anywhere  in 
the  world  from  developing  into  international 
conflict,  or,  failing  that,  to  circumscribe  the 
conflict  and  its  spread.  .  .  .  The  volume  will 
prove  extremely  useful  in  all  specialized  collec¬ 
tions  in  political  science  and  international  rela¬ 
tions.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:2347  My  1  ’66  150w 


WAISBARD,  ROGER,  jt.  auth.  Masks,  mum¬ 
mies,  and  magicians.  See  Waisbard,  S. 


WAISBARD,  SIMONE,  Masks,  mummies,  and 
magicians;  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  Pre- 
Inca  Peru  [by]  Simone  and  Roger  Waisbard; 
tr.  by  Patricia  Russell.  176p  il  maps  $5.95 
Praeger 

980.3  Indians  of  South  America — Peru.  Peru 
— Antiquities.  Mummies  66-12481 

The  authors,  members  of  the  Society  of 
French  explorers,  describe  the  archeological 
findings  in  the  ancient  pyramids  or  waltas 
which  were  built  by  the  Walla  people.  Pre- 
Columbian  chronology  of  the  Peruvian  Pacific 
Coast;  note  on  the  development  of  civilisation 
in  the  Peruvian  coastal  strip.  Glossary  of 
Quechua,  Aymara,  and  Spanish  words.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  France  as  La  vie  splendide  des  momies 
pdruviennes. 


“A  romanticized  popular  reconstruction  of 
ancient  Peruvian  life  on  the  central  coast  of 
that  country  in  late  Pre-Columbian  times.  .  .  . 
The  presentation  is  popular,  the  point  of  view 
fanciful.  Some  archaeological  and  ethnohistori- 
cal  background  is  offered,  but  this  is  thoroughly 
blended  with  fancy  and  fantasy.  The  book  is 
not  suitable  for  academic  use  at  any  level.” 

Choice  3:578  S  ’66  90w 


“The  major  portion  is  devoted  to  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  Rimac  Valley  where  Lima 
now  is.  Not  too  much  is  known  about  these 
people  called  ‘Wallas.’  .  .  .  The  authors  have 
made  use  of  early  writings  on  Peru  as1  well 
as  material  by  modern  archaeologists.  Legends, 
ancient  religious  beliefs  and  survivals  of  rituals 
are  interspersed  throughout.  .  .  .  Although 

many  experts  are  quoted,  there  are  no  citations 
or  bibliography  .  .  .  but  for  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  early  Peruvian  culture,  it  is  re¬ 
commended.  Primarily  for  the  larger  college 
and  public  libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:693  F  1  ’66  200w 


“The  story  that  [this  book]  tells  is  incoherent 
and  untrustworthy.  .  .  .  What  the  Waisbards 
have  done,  is  to  [offerl  .  .  .  theories  .  .  .  which 
are  inaccurate  and  heavily  peppered  with  ir¬ 
relevant  digressions.  .  .  .  Anyone  wishing  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  realities  of  Peruvian 
prehistory  would  be  well  advised  to  .  .  .  turn  to 
[G.  H.  S.l  Bushn ell’s  Peru  [BRD  19571  ...  or 
to  Andean  Culture  History,  by  Bennett  and 
Bird  (an  American  Museum  handbook).”  G.  S 
Vescelms^^  Hjst  75;64  D  ,66  600w 


“The  best  thing  about  Masks,  Mummies  and 
Magicians  is  the  authors’  enthusiasm.  Burrow¬ 
ing  around  Lima  for  mummies  and  folklore, 
they  unearthed  more  than  enough  of  each. 
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WAISBARD,  SIMON E — Continued 
The  hotch-potch  of  gossip,  history,  whimsy, 
legend  and  pretention  of  which  this  book  is 
composed  has  its  entertaming  aspects.  But 
the  style  cannot  entirely  be  the  fault  of  the 
translator.’’ 

TLS  p480  My  26  ’66  50w 


WA  ISM  ANN,  F.  The  principles  of  linguistic 
philosophy;  ed.  by  R.  Harrd.  422p  $7  St 

Martins 

149  Philosophy,  Modern  65-17760 

This  book  discusses  the  use  of  linguistic 
philosophy  as  a  critical  technique.  Part  I  il¬ 
lustrates  this  method  through  “examples  of  tire 
analysis  of  philosophical  problems,  both  his¬ 
torical  and  fabricated,  using  linguistic  ap¬ 
proaches.  Part  II  [consists]  of  a  philosophical 
grammar  ranging  through  such  concepts  as 
definition,  meaning,  rules  of  language,  and 
names,  to  problems  of  communication  and  un¬ 
derstanding.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“This  edition  was  prepared  after  Waismann's 
death.  ...  It  is  a  clear  explanation  of  working 
methods  in  the  linguistic  approach  to  philos¬ 
ophy.  .  .  .  The  work  leads  into  analysis  of 
propositions,  logic,  and  pragmatic  means  of 
using  questions.  Waismann  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  British  school  of  linguistic  phil¬ 
osophers,  as  contrasted  with  the  Continental 
existential  theorists.” 

Choice  3:419  J1  ’66  130w 

“Waismann’s  .  .  .  [work]  is  an  original  ex¬ 
tension  of  Wittgenstein’s  ideas.  Waismann, 
who  died  in  1959.  was  trained  in  Vienna  as  a 
mathematician.  .  .  .  While  teaching  at  Oxford 
during  and  after  the  war,  he  elaborated  a 
philosophy  of  language  which  influenced  the 
methods  of  linguistic  analysis  that  came  to 
be  known  as  Oxford  philosophy.  Mr.  Rom 
Harrd  suggests  in  his  introduction  that  Wais¬ 
mann  was  himself  synthesising  existing  trends 
in  linguistic  analysis  at  Oxford;  this  is  not 
true.  .  .  .  His  subtle  and  untrammelled  un¬ 
derstanding  of  philosophical  questions  Is  al¬ 
ready  apparent  in  this  book,  which  Mr.  Harrd 
has  finally  assembled  from  the  very  difficult 
manuscript  which  was  left  among  his  papers." 
Stuart  Hampshire 

New  Statesman  71:164  F  4  ’66  160w 


WAITH,  EUGENE  M.,  ed.  Shakespeare:  the 
histories;  a  collection  of  critical  essays.  185p 
$3.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Histories 

65-11881 

In  these  essays,  “the  Histories  are  considered 
both  individually  and  as  part  of  a  dramatic 
sequence.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
origins  of  the  history  play  and  to  the  world  of 
Elizabethan  England  as  well  as  to  the  place  of 
the  Histories  in  Shakespeare’s  artistic  and 
intellectual  development.  At  the  heart  of  the 
Histories,  as  these  critics  emphasize,  lies  the 
problem  of  power — Its  use  and  misuse.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chronology  of  important  dates. 
Bibliography. 


“[This  collection]  does  not  present  many  new 
insights  for  those  with  even  a  modicum  of 
knowledge  about  criticism  of  the  history  plays, 
but  it  does  provide  the  novice  with  a  fair 
survey  of  major  trends  in  interpretation.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  brief,  selected  bibliography  at  the 
end,  supplemented  by  a  number  of  basic  works 
mentioned  in  the  introduction.  .  .  .  Primarily 
useful  to  undergraduates  as  a  .somewhat  bal¬ 
anced  introduction.” 

Choice  3:413  J1  ’66  200w 

“In  this  sampler,  Mr.  Waith  has  selected  13 
essays,  beginning  solidly  with  writings  by  Lily 
B.  Campbell  and  Tillyard,  which  suggest  the 
diversity  of  contemporary  approach.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  useful  sense  of  the  plays  in 
performance,  and  much  that  is  written  is  ex¬ 
trapolation  telling  us  more  about  the  critic 
than  about  the  plays.  Familiar  and  formidable 
names  (Dover  Wilson,  Kermode)  are  sorted 
with  less  familiar  ones.  Large  libraries  will 
have  most  of  the  contents  in  books  and  jour¬ 
nals,  but  will  find  this  useful  still.  Smaller 
libraries  .  .  .  should  welcome  this  as  an  intel¬ 
ligent  selection  focusing  primarily  on  ideas.” 
James  Samdoe 

Library  J  90:1908  Ap  15  ’65  130w 


WAKEFIELD,  DAN.  Between  the  lines;  a  re¬ 
porter’s  personal  journey  through  public 
events.  274p  $5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

818  66-18835 

The  author  says  “this  volume  is  an  ‘attempt 
to  put  into  some  of  my  journalistic  accounts 
some  of  those  more  personal  and  perhaps  more 
relevant  things  I  formerly  left  out  .  .  .  auto¬ 
biography,  confession,  and  criticism.’  ”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Costello 

America  114:703  My  14  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:138  Je  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Wald 

Book  Week  p!3  My  22  ’66  550w 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  'Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  16  '66 
600w 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 
Commentary  42:96  N 


’66  1500w 


Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Commonweal  84:339  Je  10  ’66  600w 


“Dan  Wakefield  is  an  acute  observer  and 
excellent  reporter  whose  articles  on  phenomena 
as  varied  as  Israel,  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  New 
York,  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival,  and  J.  D. 
Salinger  have  appeared  In  as  varied  a  group  of 
magazines  as  The  Nation,  Playboy,  Esquire, 
and  Commentary.  ...  It  is  good  to  read  again 
reporting  of  such  high  quality  which  mirrors 
so  much  of  the  turbulence  of  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  .  .  .  But  when  Wakefield  isn’t  writing 
about  narcotic  addicts,  Greenwich  Village. 
Spain  in  1958,  justice  in  American  South,  and 
Wolfsburg,  Germany,  where  the  Volkswagens 
are  made,  he  is  sometimes  embarrassingly 
banal.  .  .  .  Wakefield  isn’t  ready  for  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  role,  hut  his  book  reminds  us  he  is 
a  first-rate  journalist  and  informal  historian 
of  the  current  scene  who  has  already  accumu¬ 
lated  a  considerable  body  of  work  that  can  be 
reread  with  profit.  It  should  he  especially 
popular  in  YA  collections.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:1899  Ap  1  ’66  300w  [YA] 
“Highly  personal,  this  collection  of  Mr. 
Wakefield’s  pieces  .  .  .  would  be  of  the  most, 
interest  to  the  author’s  friends,  and  also  to 
those  who  have  some  professional  interest  in 
words  and  their  publication.  .  .  Not  a  mere 
scissors-and-paste  job,  the  articles  and  es¬ 
says  are  interspersed  with  commentary  .  .  . 
maybe  it  is  the  best  part  [of  the  book].  As 
for  the  articles  themselves,  great  differences 
in  political  and  general  viewpoint  would  sepa¬ 
rate  the  author  and,  for  instance,  this  re¬ 
viewer,  but  they  cannot  diminish  one’s  en¬ 
joyment.  .  .  .  Any  writer  who  can  do  the 
essay  on  [J.  D.  Salinger]  that  Wakefield  has. 
as  well  as  illuminate  elsewhere  the  world  of 
the  American  nouveaux  riches  and  the  ‘social 
secretaries’  who  pander  to  them,  is  more 
than  simply  proficient  in  his  craft.”  G  M. 
Pepper 

Nat  R  18:482  My  17  ’66  240w 


“Dan  Wakefield  is  an  entertaining,  often  rue¬ 
ful  and  revealing  guide  as  he  conducts  us 
through  his  journalistic  guests.  The  literary 
technique  employed  is  analogous  to  the  novel- 
istic  flashback:  the  writer  in  the  present,  leaf¬ 
ing  through  past  articles  and  reminiscing 
about  how  each  came  to  be  written,  then 
flashing  us  directly  to  what  he  wrote.  The 
between -the-lines  sections  work  as  a  kind  of 
confessional,  by  a  confessor  who  frets  that  he 
is  probably  not  being  completely  honest,  but  is 
trying  his  best.  .  .  .  My  one  reservation  con¬ 
cerns  the.  to  me,  awkward  technical  device 
Wakefield  nses  to  go  from  present  to  past.  It 
is  simply  segueing  from  reminiscences  and 
observations  about  the  piece  into  the  piece  it¬ 
self.”  R.  R.  Lingeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  1  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Sarel  Eimerl 

Reporter  34:46  Je  16  ’66  1550w 


WAKEFIELD,  JOHN.  Death  the  sure  physi¬ 
cian.  255p  $3.50  Dodd 


66-11459 

“When  Detective-Inspector  Speight  was  called 
to  investigate  the  sudden  death  of  Manueia 
Hernandez,  a  Spanish  maid  at  St.  Ethelburga’s 
Hospital,  he  received  superficial  cooperation. 
But  at.  the  first  hint  that  it  was  murder,  and 
an  inside  job  as  well,  the  shutters  came 
down.  (Publisher’s  note) 


.  “[This  book]  turns  out  to  be  a  dull  dreary 
image  of  all  plodding  British  mysteries  ever 
written.  It  just  never  gets  off  ‘  the  ground; 
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the  author  attempts  at  times  to  glorify  his 
hero,  a  C.I.D.  man  interested  in  ornithology, 
but  quickly  retreats  to  the  same  dull  pattern 
of  police  questioning.” 

Best  Sell  25:424  F  1  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant  ' 

Library  J  91:1929  Ap  1  ’66  70w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  30  '66  30w 

“Fine  straightaway  yarn,  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:35  Mr  26  ’66  30w 
TLS  p280  Ap  8  ’65  20w 


WAKIN,  EDWARD.  The  de-Romanization  of 
the  American  Catholic  Church  [by]  Edward 
Wakin  and  Joseph  F.  Scheuer.  318p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

282.73  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  U.S.  66-15661 

“Father  Scheuer,  a  sociologist,  and  Edward 
Wakin,  a  journalist,  both  of  Fordharn  Uni¬ 
versity,  here  describe  the  ethnic  background, 
the  marriage  and  family  patterns,  the  institu¬ 
tional  organization,  the  voting  trends,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  aspects  of  American  Catholic 
life.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  references. 
Index. 


“[This]  reads  like  a  good  yarn,  but  read¬ 
ability  does  not  guarantee  reliability.  The  fac¬ 
tual  materials  are  often  interspersed  with  and 
obscured  by  vague  generalizations,  opinionated 
obiter  dicta,  overdrawn  conclusions  and  col¬ 
orful  descriptive  phrases.  Yet  the  book  is 
crammed  with  facts,  deals  with  every  signi¬ 
ficant  aspect  of  contemporary  American  Ca¬ 
tholicism  and  is  the  best  popular  description 
available  up  to  now.  ...  It  provides  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  going  on  now  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church,  with  little  perspective  on  even 
the  last  quarter-century  during  which  these 
changes  have  accelerated.  It  misses  the  kind 
of  scholarly  attention  to  the  process  itself 
given  by  writers  like  Callahan  and  Cross.” 
J.  H.  Fichter 

America  114:780  My  28  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Greeley 

Am  Soc  R  31:573  Ag  ’66  900w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Kane 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:245  N  ’66  450w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  p4  Je  5  ’66  700w 

“A  good  bit  of  sociological  data,  spiced  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  church  gossip,  is  used  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  a  new,  day  s 
a-comin’  for  American  Catholics.  While  the 
sociological  data  are  obviously  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  establishing  the  authors’,  thesis, 
the  gossip  is  lots  more  fun.  .  .  .  [While  this] 
is  a  slam-bang  exposition  of  the  .  current 
scene,  an  exposition  that  could  give  the 
stranger  to  that  scene  a  good  bird’s-eye  view 
of  what  is  going  on,  there  is  really  not  a  great 
deal  in  the  book  that  would  be  new  to  the 
regular  reader  of  Commonweal  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Reporter.  .  .  .  There  will  be 
many  complaints  that  Scheuer  and  Wakin 
have  not  maintained  scientific  objectivity  in 
their  reporting  Where  their  sympathies  lie 
is  quite  obvious;  they  give  this  away  repeated¬ 
ly  in  their  choice  of  evaluative  adjectives  and 
adverbs.”  Rosemary  Lauer 

Christian  Century  83:685  My  25  66 

1200w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Deasy 

Commonweal  84:374  Je  17  66  850w 

“Old  customs  and  ideas  of  the  Church  are 
indeed  disappearing  fast;  why  they  are  doing 
so  is  the  theme  of  this  bright,  challenging 
and  rather  awkwardly  titled  book.  .  .,  . 

Scheuer  and  Wakin  can  be  pretty  rough  on  in¬ 
stitutions  that  do  not  seem  to  them  to  have 
become  sufficiently  de-Romanized.  .  .  In  this 
reviewer’s  judgement,  they  are  a  .trifle  hard 
on  the  Catholic  press.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  the 
authors’  impatience  with  those  who  resist 
de-Romanization  shows  through  their  general¬ 
ly  sober  and  statistic-laden  prose.  ...  It  is 
disappointing,  too,  that  the  authors  are  un¬ 
willing  to  get  specific  about  their  flat  (and 
secure)  prediction  that  ’in  25  years  we  shall 
not  recognize  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  m 
America  ’  ...  If  Scheuer  and  Wakin  skirt 
the  future,  they  admirably  serve  the  present. 
Their  definition  of  the  American  church  today 
is  an  impressive  blend  of  fact  and  aphorism, 
criticism  and  judgment.”  J.  T.  Elson 
Critic  24:60  Je  66  700w 


[The  authors]  make  good  use  of  a  large 
fund  of  sociological  data,  and  they  present 
their  material  in  an  interesting,  though  at 
times  excessively  negative  manner.  They  tend 
to  overstress  the  ‘double-identity’  of  American 
Catholics,  rooted  in  the  conflict  between  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  and  Roman  influences,  in  other 
words,  the  liberal-conservative  debate.  The 
Roman’  conservatives  might,  with  some  jus¬ 
tice,  claim  that  the  authors’  ‘non-religious’ 
approach  is  a  caricature,  and  not  objective 
reporting.  This  book  will  probably  arouse  con¬ 
siderable  discussion;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
reservations  noted  above,  should  be  useful  in 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  W.  C.  Heiser 
Library  J  91:2343  My  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Cross 

Pol  Scl  Q  81:656  D  '66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Novak 

Sat  R  49:48  Je  4  ’66  270w 


WAKIN,  EDWARD,  ed.  The  revolution  of 
color.  See  Medady,  T.  P. 


WAKOSKI,  DIANE.  Discrepancies  and  appari¬ 
tions.  95p  $2.95  Doubleday 
811  66-12203 

Some  of  these  poems  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  magazines  and  anthologies. 


“Still  in  her  20’s,  Diane  Wakoski  has  already 
gained  recognition  as  a  poet  of  genuine  talent. 
A  Southern  Californian  with  a  Berkeley  B.A., 
she  now  lives  in  New  York,  where  she  teaches 
in  a  junior-high  school.  .  .  .  [Her  poetry]  is 
youthful,  spacious,  sunny,  exuberant,  excited, 
and  though  filled  with  teaching,  it  is  free  from 
pedantry.  Among  the  many  virtues  of  her 
poetry,  the  rarest  and  most  wonderful  is  its 
ease,  its  grace,  its  naturalness.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  her  poetry  is  ‘easy.’  Indeed,  her  sur¬ 
realistic  symbols  are  often  extremely  demand¬ 
ing,  but  her  poems  never  demand  exertions 
from  the  reader  whom  they  do  not  repay  with 
immediate  and  abiding  joy.  Every  library  should 
hold  this  extraordinary  little  book.”  Robert 
Regan 

Library  J  91:1231  Mr  1  '66  130w 
“Sounding  like  a  hybrid  of  John  Ashbery, 
Kenneth  Koch.  Arnold  Weinstein,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bishop,  if  you  can  imagine.  Miss  Wakoski 
is  often  a  very  imaginative  and  lively  poet  of 
real  freshness,  and  as  often  a  very  fake  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  pop  art  exhibition.  There  are  appari¬ 
tions  in  these  poems,  nightmares  and  visions, 
but  there  are  discrepancies,  too — clumsy  lines 
and  stale  dreams.  Miss  Wakoski.  for  all  her 
being  out  of  school  for  six  years,  still  sounds 
like  an  undergraduate  who  treasures  every 
syllable  and  refuses  to  revise.  .  .  .  She  is  a 
talented  young  lady,  but  she  ought  to  do  her 
homework  a  bit  better.” 

Va  Q  R  42:xcviii  summer  ’66  150w 


WALDO,  MYRA.  Travel  guide  to  Europe,  rev 
&  enl  ed  673p  maps  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
914  Europe — Description  and  travel 

64-12178 

The  1960-1961  edition  was  published  in  1960. 


“[This]  is  a  revision  in  name  only.  In  Paris. 
Miss  Waldo  omits  Lassere — a  restaurant  which 
rates  many  Michelin  forks,  while  recommending 
the  now  defunct  Lucas  Carton.  She  speaks  of 
flying  to  the  Lido,  which  has  long  been  an 
impossibility  in  summer.  .  .  .  The  book  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  an  automobile  trip  which  as¬ 
sumes  that  every  traveler  to  France  wants  to 
take  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Freiburg, 
Interlaken.  San  Remo  and  Monte  Carlo  are  all 
included  under  France.  .  .  .  The  Russian  sec¬ 
tion  gives  no  clue  that  Leningrad,  Kiev  or 
the  Black  Sea  ports  might  be  worth  a  visit,  or 
that  Leningrad  boasts  one  of  the  world’s  great 
museums — L’Hermitage.  .  .  .  Random  attrac¬ 
tions  I  could  find  neither  in  index  nor  text: 
Gstaad,  Biarritz,  Carcassonne,  Como’s  Villa 
d’Este  .  .  .  such  famous  Florentine  restaurants 
as  Oliviero.  Doney  and  Buca  Lapi;  all  addresses 
and  rates  of  hotels  and  restaurants.”  Louise 
Tanner 

Book  Week  pl8  Je  14  ’64  240w 


“The  author  is  originally  a  food  writer  and 
editor,  now  graduated  to  travel  writing  and 
she  has  retained  her  abiding  interest  in  food, 
good  taste  and  good  living.  So  her  [book]  .  .  . 
offers  the  traditionally  practical  approach  to 
the  art  of  touring,  and  an  occasionally  sur¬ 
prising  sense  of  reality.”  P.  J.  C.  Friedlander 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  5  ’66  160w 
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WALDO,  MYRA,  Travel  guide  to  the  Orient 
and  the  Pacific.  711p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
915  Bast  (Bar  Bast) — Description  and  travel. 
Oceania — Description  and  travel  65-20169 
In  this  guide  the  author  describes  “how  to 
get  to  the  Orient,  travel  arrangements,  sug¬ 
gested  itineraries,  what  you  should  take,  and 
so  forth.  Under  each  country,  [she]  includes 
.  .  .  information  on  historical  and  cultural  back¬ 
grounds.  national  characteristics,  climate,  trans¬ 
portation.  accommodations,  sight-seeing,  shop¬ 
ping,  food  and  liquor.  and  entertainment.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“An  authority  on  international  cookery,  and 
author  of  Travel  Guide  to  Europe,  Miss  Waldo 
has  succeeded  in  writing  a  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  travel  guide.  This  book  covers 
everything  that  a  traveler  wants  to  know.  .  .  . 
Readers  may  also  profit  from  the  advice  given. 
For  travelers,  and  for  public  libraries.” 

Library  J  90:4074  O  1  '65  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  C.  Briedlander 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  5  ’66  160w 


WALDROP,  FRANK  C.  McCormick  of  Chicago; 
an  unconventional  portrait  of  a  controversial 
figure.  328p  il  $7.95  Prentice-Hall 
B  or  92  McCormick,  Robert  Rutherford 

66-10711 

“The  life  story  of  Colonel  McCormick,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  from  1912  to 
1955.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  25:454  Mr  1  ’66  700w 
“Frank  Waldrop’s  fairness,  his  willingness 
to  suspend  judgment  where  the  evidence  is 
not  in,  and  his  affection  for  McCormick  make 
him  a  shrewd  and  sympathetic  interpreter  of 
his  infuriating  subject.  But  if  'Waldrop  is  in 
many  ways  an  ideal  biographer,  his  book  is 
far  from  a  comprehensive  or  easily  read  biog¬ 
raphy.  His  style  alternates  between  telegrams 
and  rambling,  inverted  sentences.  .  .  .  His  dis¬ 
regard  of  chronology  is  irritating  and  con¬ 
fusing.  If  his  book  does  not  quite  succeed  as 
a  biography,  it  does  provide  a.  portrait,  show¬ 
ing  nuances  of  mind  and  sentiment  where 
most  of  us  have  never  expected  to  find  them.” 
D.  J.  Boorstin 

Book  Week  p5  F  27  ’66  1650w 
Choice  3:504  S  ’66  lOOw 


This  is  a  lively  and  perceptive  portrait 
rather  than  a  study  in  depth.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  is  blind 
to  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  vices  of  the 
colonel.  Its  failing  is  that  the  author  seldom 
spells  out  the  details  or  the  essential  meanings 
of  what  he  refers  to  in  his  vivid  pages.  .  .  . 
A  very  moving  but  too  brief  passage  gives  a 
frightening  picture  of  the  anguish  in  which 
this  physical  giant  McCormick  lived.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Waldrop  disposes  of  this  important  subject 
m  one  rather  elliptical  paragraph,  while  he 
devotes  pages  to  military,  political  and  his¬ 
torical  discussions.  ...  It  is  the  same  ‘good 
taste’  but  basic  lack  of  candor  which  has 
caused  the  author  to  skirt  over  some  of  the 
better  sources,  such  as  those  mentioned  in 
Wayne  Andrews’  Battle  for  Chicago  [BRD 
1946],  Someday  McCormick’s  career  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  complete  treatment  it  deserves  .  .  . 
Until  then  this  book  will  whet  the  appetite 
for  that  fuller  feast.”  Elmer  Gertz 

Christian  Century  83:236  F  23  '66  550w 
Library  J  91:4376  S  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Everett  Norlander 

New  Repub  154:39  F  26  ’66  lOOOw 
“[This  biography!  is  handicapped  by  one 
overpowering  truth:  The  Colonel,  on  the  ev¬ 
idence,  comes  off  an  insufferable  bore  This 
raises  problems  for  a  biographer.  The  Colonel 
moves  through  Frank  C.  Waldrop’s  book  with 
all  the  excitement  of  a  blimp.  Even  the  sound 
of  escaping  gas  (vintage  McCormick  is  quoted 
in  the  original)  is  not  enough  to  jog  a  reader  ” 
Penn  Kimball 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  F  27  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:74  My  14  ’66  130w 


WALKER,  ART,  jt.  auth.  Guide  to  the  under¬ 
water.  See  Slosky,  B. 


WALKER,  DAVID.  Come  back,  Geordie.  273p 
$4.95  Houghton 

66-11219 

A  sequel  to  Geordie  (BRD  1950)  which  be¬ 
came  the  film  Wee  Geordie.  The  champion  is 


middle-aged,  married  to  his  Jean,  and  troubled 
by  the  behavior  of  his  fifteen-year-old  son 
Charlie,  who  refuses  to  practice  on  the  bag¬ 
pipes.  and  feuds  with  plump  Maggie  Oliphant. 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Sweeny 

America  115:231  S  3  ’66  200w 
“This  book  is  filled  with  delightful  twists 
and  turns,  and  a  real  witty  insight  into  human 
nature.  .  .  .  [It!  can  be  highly  recommended 
for  leisure  reading  and  public  library  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  could  make  a  great  family  movie,  too.” 
Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:183  As  15  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  15  ’66 

450w 

“To  the  many  readers  who  thrilled  over 
Geordie,  his  Olympic  shot-put  triumph  and  his 
turbulent  courtship  of  Jean,  this  comeback  of 
Geordie  to  the  bucolic  glen  of  Drumfechan  is 
most  welcome.  Many  of  the  old  characters  ap¬ 
pear:  the  irrepressible  Laird,  the  shrewd  old 
minister  MacNab  and  Jean.  .  .  .  The  story  of 
Charlie  parallels  that  of  Geordie.  but  with 
exciting  variations.  His  romance  is  just  as 
tumultuous.  Like  all  Walker’s  Plighland  sto¬ 
ries,  written  in  lighter  vein,  the  plot  is 
ridiculous,  but  decidedly  hilarious.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading,  recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:280  Ja  15  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:5272  O  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ag  21  '66  170w 
“The  style  is  odd;  a  third  person  narration 
in  what  is  supposed  to  be  West  Highland 
vernacular,  but  often  sounds  more  like  stage 
Irish,  occasionally,  even,  like  a  ham-fisted  par¬ 
ody  of  Synge.  It  should  be  wholly  indigestible, 
yet  despite  the  archness,  the  sentimentality, 
the  crudity  of  characterization  and  structure, 
the  mixture  proves  edible  simply  because  Mr. 
Walker  is  so  uncompromising,  so  audacious, 
even  in  his  plunge  into  romantic  escapist 
fantasy.  ...  It  is  all  nonsense,  at  times  nau¬ 
seating  nonsense,  yet  it  is  again  weirdly  read¬ 
able;  thousands  of  people  will  love  it  and  it 
will  be  turned  into  a  dreadful  movie.” 

TLS  p721  Ag  11  ’66  300w 


WALKER,  EDWARD  JOSEPH.  See  Walker.  T. 


WALKER,  GERALD,  ed.  Best  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles:  1966.  See  Best  magazine  articles:  1966 


WALKER,  JOHN,  jt.  ed.  A  pageant  of  painting 
from  the  National  gallery  of  art,  2v.  See 
Cairns.  H. 


WALKER,  JOSEPH  E.  Hopewell  Village;  a 
social  and  economic  history  of  an  iron-mak¬ 
ing  community.  526p  il  $10  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
917.48  Hopewell  Village  National  Historic 
Site — History.  Iron  industry  and  trade — His¬ 
tory  64-24506 

“After  a  historical  sketch  the  book  turns 
to  topics  of  community  life,  fully  describing 
furnace  technology.  ...  it  examines  homes, 
furnishings,  crops,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment;  managerial  and  clerical  work;  transporta¬ 
tion  and  marketing;  .  .  .  labor  conditions;  and 
village  trade.  .  .  .  Its  analysis  of  village  society 
includes  community  relations,  the  substantial 
Negro  element,  .  .  .  women  and  children;  .  .  . 
education,  health,  religion,  recreation,  and  out¬ 
side  contacts.  ....  Forty-four  pages  of  tables 
analyze  representative  incomes,  expenditures, 
articles  of  consumption,  jobs,  and  working 
hours.  ’  (Am  Hist  Rj  Bibliography.  Index. 


[This]  long-matured  book,  thorough  and 
meticulous,  .  ,  .  though  clear  and  direct  in 
style,  is  often  lumpy  with  trivia.  .  .  .  [There 
are]  many  photographs  of  the  restoration.  .  .  . 

! The  detail  is]  comparable  only  to  that  of  E.  N. 
Hartley’s  Iron-works  on  the  Saugus  LBRD  1957] 
for  another  time  and  place.  Subject  and  sources 
make  Walker  s  book  less  sophisticated  in  style 
and  grana  in  theme  but  fuller  as  to  social  and 
cultural  life.  .  .  Unfortunately  dates  are  not 
always  specified.  .  .  .  [Walker  has]  not  tried 
to  compare  Hopewell  Village  with  other  places. 
But  if  his  field  of  vision  is  narrow,  his  defini¬ 
tion  is  sharp.  Those  who  seek  to  know  the 
shape  of  American  life  in  almost  any  respect 
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during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
should  in  the  course  of  their  search  put  an  eye 
to  this  peephole.”  R.  V.  Bruce 

Am  Hist  R  72:289  O  ’(10  950w 
‘‘This  is  a  fascinating  volume.  ...  If  one 
were  going  to  criticize  the  book,  he  might  say 
with  justice  that  it  is  too  long^-.-  .  .  It  is 
true  that  the  author  has  tended  to  tell  us 
everything  that  he  has  learned,  instead  of 
using  what  he  has  collected  as  the  basis  of 
writing  a  monograph  about  the  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  crisp,  objective,  and  critical 
study  of  this  community  would  omit  much 
that  is  charming  in  the  book.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  may  well  stand  as  a  source  book  in  the 
years  ahead  for  other  writers  who  need  back¬ 
ground  material  on  rural  nineteenth-century 
Pennsylvania.”  E.  B.  Bronner 

Ann  Am  Acad  3G8:174  N  '66  450w 
"Although  the  Hopewell  charcoal-iron  furnace 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  neither  the 
first  nor  the  largest  of  the  several  iron  works 
in  the  American  colonies,  the  restoration  of  the 
Hopewell  community  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  relatively  long  existence  of  the 
furnace  (1772-1883),  and  the  survival  of  a  fairly 
complete  collection  of  manuscripts  and  records 
promised  to  make  [this  study  by  the  professor 
of  history  at  Millersville  State  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania]  of  interest  to  both  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  hislorians.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  reader 
will  be  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  comparisons 
and  contrasts.  .  .  .  The  use  of  rhetorical 

Questions  ...  as  transitions  even  further 
mar  a  narrative  already  plagued  by  clumsy  writ¬ 
ing.  In  short,  the  lack  of  interpretation  serious¬ 
ly  limits  the  value  of  the  study  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  style  will  discourage  even  the  antiauar- 
ian."  J.  ID.  Norris 

J  Am  Hist  53:363  S  ‘66  440w 


WALKER,  KENNETH  R.  Planning  in  Chinese 
agriculture;  socialisation  and  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  1956-1962.  109p  $5  Aldine  pub. 

338.1  Agriculture  and  state.  Land  tenure. 
Agriculture — China  (People’s  Republic  of 
China,  1949-  )  65-16721 

"The  significance  of  the  private  sector  in 
Chinese  agriculture  is  the  focus  of  this  little 
book.  The  author  .  .  .  analyzes  the  difficulties 
Chinese  planners  have  encountered  in  repeated 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  private 
land  ownership  .  .  .  but  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  their  elimination  entails  severe  ad¬ 
verse  effects  on  incentive  and  output.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  1958  ‘Great  Leap  Forward’ 
was  to  sweep  away  all  of  the  remaining  private 
agriculture.  The  book  reveals  that  a  similar 
attempt  had  been  made  in  1956.  .  .  .  Both  at¬ 
tempts  failed.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  B.  L.  Rada 

Am  Econ  R  56:635  Je  '66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Spencer 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:174  My  ’66  600w 
"Walker  deals  with  a  topic  on  which  statis¬ 
tical  data  are  extremely  hard  to  obtain,  but 
he  makes  ingenious  use  of  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.  Both  the  analysis  and  the  data  in¬ 
troduced  make  this  a  highly  useful  book  for 
both  graduates  and  undergraduates  interested 
in  economic  development,  planning,  and  com¬ 
parative  systems.  There  is  no  comparable 
study  available  on  China.” 

Choice  3:153  Ap  66  200w 
"Perhaps  the  best  supplement  to  Mr  [Jan] 
Myrdal’s  [Report  From  a  Chinese  Village,  BRD 
1965]  is  a  lucid  and  succinct  essay  by  [the] 
lecturer  in  Chinese  Economics  at  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies.  .  .  .  Dr  Walker’s 
analysis  is  immediately  relevant  in  China  this 
spring,  where  an  oversupply  of  pigs  has 
brought  down  the  price  of  pork  and  is  causing 
peasants  to  concentrate  on  other  livestock  and 
crops,  thus  threatening  the  national  fertiliser 
supply  and  arousing  anxiety  in  government 
circles  * 1 

Economist  215:924  My  22  ’65  340w 


"Even  though  I  believe  this  study  is  an 
excellent  one,  I  do  disagree,  somewhat  with 
the  author’s  conclusions  and  with  his  con¬ 
tention  that  they  result  from  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented.  In  fact,  one  may  even  say  that  two  of 
his  conclusions  contradict  each  other.  On  the 
one  hand.  Walker  concludes  that  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  agricultural  policy  is  greatly  influenced 
by  Communist  theory;  ...  on  the  other  hand 
he  also  concludes  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  been  pragmatic  in  their  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy.  I  would  agree  with  the  latter  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  with  the  former  only  insofar  as 


to  claim  that  the  Chinese  Communists  believe 
their  theory  is  also  pragmatic.  When  their 
theory  is  negated  by  the  actual  course  of 
events,  they  change  their  theory.”  R.  F.  Dern- 
berger 

J  Pol  Econ  74:306  Je  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Vogel 

World  Pol  18:762  J1  ’66  2000w 


WALKER.  MARGARET.  Jubilee.  497p  $5.95 

Houghton 

Brown,  Margaret  Duggans  Ware — Fiction 

66-11218 

“To  Vyry,  the  heroine  of  Jubilee,  a  slave 
since  her  birth  and  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  the 
first  murmurings  of  freedom  meant  little.  .  .  . 
But  as  the  murmurings  became  more  insistent 
her  mind  began  to  fill  with  wishes,  and  dreams, 
and  possibilities.  Pier  wish  was  a  home  of  her 
own — her  dream,  an  education  for  her  children. 
When  the  war  ended  and  the  Negroes  were 
freed  the  possibility  of  her  dream  coming  true 
seemed  almost  more  remote  than  it  had  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Big-  House.  But  Vyry  fought,  and 
was  defeated,  and  fought  again,  and  in  the  end 
she  won.”  (Publisher’s  note,) 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  26:229  O  1  ’66  HOOw 
Reviewed  by  Morris  Renek 

Book  Week  p8  O  2  '66  650w 
"Vyry  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Walker,  who  has  [written]  the  story  of 
Vyry’s  long  life  and  has  won  a  Houghton-Mif- 
flin  Literary  Fellowship  award  as  a  result.  .  .  . 
[She]  has  told  this  story  with  compassion.  .  .  . 
The  emotional  mutilation  that  slavery  brought 
to  owner  and  slave  are  not  paraded  for  their 
shocking  effect.  ...  In  Vyry,  Miss  Walker  has 
found  a  remarkable  woman  who  suffered  one 
outrage  after  the  other  and  yet  emerged  with  a 
humility  and  a  moral  fortitude  that  reflected 
a  spiritual  wholeness.  This  is  a  good  book,  in 
a  dual  sense  of  the  word.”  Henrietta  Buck- 
master 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  29  ’66 

650w 

“The  dialects  are  fake  [and]  the  novel  from 
end  to  end  is  about  a  place  and  a  people  who 
never  existed.  .  .  .  But  if  you  want  to  go 
strolling  through  the  myth  again,  here  it  is, 
nothing  left  out:  darkies  singing  out  beyond 
the  watermelon,  patch,  the  cruel  overseer,  the 
frigid  wife,  the  handsome  son,  the  underground 
railway,  the  War,  Reconstruction — even  a  plot 
of  sorts.  .  .  .  There  is  something  deeply  ironic 
in  a  Negro’s  underwriting  the  .  .  .  South  of 
the  romancers,  agreeing  to  every  convention  of 
the  trade.  .  .  .  Slavery  was  far  stranger  and 
more  terrible,  than  the  myth  that  Miss  Walker 
has  swallowed.”  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  18:1001  O  4  '66  500w 
“[This  is  an]  ambitious  and  uneven  novel. 
.  .  .  Several  of  its  major  characters  .  .  .  emerge 
as  stereotypes.  Some  scenes  remain  less  than 
fully  realized,  more  catalogued  than  rendered. 
.  .  .  [The  publishers  state  that  this]  ‘is  told 
from  the  Negro  point  of  view  by  a  Negro.’ 
(Italics  theirs.)  What  is  of  first  importance  in 
a  novel  is  not  the  race  of  the  author  or  the 
sources  of  its  inspiration  but  its  ring  of  artistic 
truth.  ...  In  its  best  episodes,  and  in  Vyry, 
‘Jubilee’  chronicles  the  triumph  of  a  free  spirit 
over  many  kinds  of  bondages.”  Wilma  Dyke- 
man 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  25  ’66  650w 
“Each  of  the  fifty-eight  chapters  [of  this 
novel]  opens  with  lines  from  a  spiritual  or 
popular  song  of  the  day  .  .  .  suggesting  folk 
ways  of  thinking  or  folk  wisdom.  .  .  .  With 
a  fidelity  to  fact  and  detail.  [Margaret  Walker] 
presents  the  little-known  everyday  life  of  the 
slaves,  their  modes  of  behavior,  patterns  and 
rhythms  of  speech,  emotions,  frustrations,  and 
aspirations.  Never  done  on  such  a  scale  before, 
this  is  the  strength  of  her  novel.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  she  fails  to  transform  her  raw  material 
into  accomplished  literary  form.  There  are  pas¬ 
sages  of  very  pedestrian  prose.  Fortunately,  tbe 
colorful  and  musical  speech  of  the  Negro  char¬ 
acters  in  the  novel  transcends  the  stilted  prose 
of  the  narrator.”  Abraham  Chapman 
Sat  R  49:43  S  24  ’66  800w 


WALKER,  NIGEL.  Crime  and  punishment  in 

Britain;  an  analysis  of  the  penal  system  in 
theory,  law  and  practice.  367p  il  $13.50  Aldine 
pub. 

364  Crime  and  criminals— Great  Britain 

65-2332 

"After  a  short  survey  of  recent  patterns  in 
crime  and  current  criminological  explanations. 
Dr.  Walker  [discusses]  .  .  .  the  formulas  so 
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WALKER,  NIGEL — Continued 
far  available  for  delinquency  and  relapse  pre¬ 
diction.  The  bulk  of  his  book  is  .  .  .  concerned 
with  the  sentencing  process  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  present-day  penal  measures.  .  .  .  tin  an 
epilogue]  he  tries  to  forecast  the  direction  in 
which  the  British  system  may  be  developing 
tand  puts  forward]  the  tentative  suggestion 
that  first  offenders  should  be  discharged  or 
fined,  primary  recidivists  be  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment  reserved,  by  and  large, 
for  third  and  subsequent  appearances  in  court.” 
(TLS) 


“[This  book]  is  written  with  a  crisp  style, 
iconoclastic  independence,  and  wide-ranging 
scholarship.  Parts  I  and  II  describe  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  crime,  then  critically  assess  empirical 
evidence  for  theories  of  crime  causation.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  done  well,  somewhat  lower 
standards  of  proof  are  accepted  for  psycho¬ 
analytic  than  for  other  explanations  for  crime. 
There  also  is  neglect  of  learning  and  social 
support  among  peers — not  necessarily  in  gangs 
— as  prime  factors  in  delinquency.  .  .  .  This 
book  alerts  penal  policy-makers  i'n  Britain  to 
their  assumptions  and  directives,  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  need,  and  to  probable  future  develop¬ 
ments.  Such  books  should  be  both  written  and 
repeatedly  revised  for  all  countries,  and  also  in 
an  international  comparative  perspective.” 
Daniel  Glaser 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:202  Ja  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Rolph 

New  Statesman  69:246  F  12  '65  180w 
“There  has,  recently,  been  a  promising  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  towards  aimed  research 
designed  to  throw  light  on  distinct  groups  of 
offenders  or  special  categories  of  crime.  .  .  . 
[The  author,  who  is  Reader  in  criminology  at 
Oxford,  brings]  together,  under  one  cover, 
the  gist  of  these  investigations  in  the  context 
of  patterns  and  trends  in  criminology  and 
penology  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  [He]  achieves  an 
astonishingly  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
penal  system  now  in  operation  in  this  country 
(with  a  side-glance  at  Scotland),  in  so  far  as 
it  is  concerned  with  'defining,  accounting  for 
and  disposing  of  offenders’.  .  .  .  Dr.  Walker  is 
at  pains  to  assemble  an  objective  survey. 
.  .  .  He  considers  emotions  of  sympathy  or 
horror,  of  praise  or  blame,  ...  as  irrelevant, 
if  not  downright  confusing  to  his  purpose.  In 
the  long  run.  this  approach  may  be  the  most 
helpful  .  .  .  because  it  helps  to  establish  firmly 
the  facts  an  inferences  on  which  arguments 
for  the  revision  of  the  law  can,  or  cannot,  be 
b(LS6d  *  * 

TLS  p217  Mr  18  ’65  650w 


WALKER,  NONA.  Medicine  makers.  152p  il 
$3.95  Hastings  house 

615  Drugs — Juvenile  literature  65-21305 
This  “book  gives  the  story  of  medicine  from 
the  early  days  of  witchcraft  ...  to  the  start 
and  growth  of  such  American  drug  companies 
as  Lederle,  Squibb,  and  Smith.  Kline  and 
French.  It  shows  how  closely  they'  have  been 
associated  with  the  phenomenal  discoveries 
of  doctors  and  research  scientists — Doctors 
Banting  and  Best  who  discovered  insulin.  Doc¬ 
tor  Fleming  and  penicillin,  Doctor  Domagk  and 
sulfanilamide,  and  Doctor  Duggar  and  aureo- 
mycin.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Jobs 
in  the  industry.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Excellent  material  for  any  library.” 

Best  Sell  26:143  J1  1  ’66  lOOw 
“Focus  There]  is  on  the  largest  drug  houses 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  bibliography  comes  di¬ 
rectly  from  them.  The  book  reads  like  pro¬ 
motional  material  for  American  drug  companies 
and  seems  out  of  place  for  school  or  public 
libraries.  Fred  Reinfeld’s  Miracle  Drugs  and 
the  New  Age  of  Medicine  IBRD  19581  has 
wider  scope  and  seems  better  suited  where  in¬ 
formation  on  modern  medicine,  its  researchers 
and  uses,  is  desired.”  Isadora  Kunitz 
Library  J  91:3549  J1  ’66  130w 


WALKER,  RALPH  S.,  ed.  The  correspondence 
of  James  Boswell  and  John  Johnston  of 
Grange.  See  Boswell,  J. 


“The  young  Englishman,  Ted  Walker  .  .  . 
describes  his  work  as  ‘in  the  main  a  poetry  of 
fear  and  loss  which  looks  for  the  beauty  that 
remains  among  the  ruins  of  lost  faith,  lost  in¬ 
nocence  and  lost  animal  strength.’  Without  dis¬ 
regarding  the  ruins,  he  discovers  the  beauty. 
His  eye  is  good  and  his  command  of  the  music 
of  words  is  of  a  high  order.”  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:3442  J1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:158  J1  30  ’65  140w 
“If  Tthe  poet’s!  writing  can  be  fierce,  it  is 
nevertheless  sadness  that  mainly  rides  his  work. 

.  .  .  His  best  qualities  come  through  beautifully 
in  ‘Mushrooms,’  a  dream-fantasy  that  ultimately 
expresses  the  poet’s  hypersensitivity  to  both 
physical  and  psychic  realities.”  M.  L.  Rosen - 

N  Y  Times  B'k  R  p60  N  20  ’66  300w 
“Mr.  Ted  Walker’s  is  a  poetry  of  what  might 
be  called  the  new  loneliness  of  man  in  the 
face  of  nature.  .  .  .  (Though  the  form  of  the 
verse  varies  much  too  littie)  this  world  does 
have  its  own  kind  of  controlled  and  lucidly 
observed  quality.  It  comes  out  best  where, 
as  in  ‘The  Burning’,  both  eye  and  intellect 
are  on  the  detail.  Less  likeable  perhaps  is  an 
occasional  tendency  to  let  this  kind  of  poetry 
get  unmoored  from  its  origins  and  wander  into 
banality  and  the  wrong  kind  of  analogy.” 

TLS  p651  J1  29  ‘65  lOOw 


WALL,  BERNARD.  Thaw  at  the  Vatican;  an 
account  of  session  two  of  Vatican  II,  by 
Bernard  Wall  and  Barbara  Lucas.  223p  $6 
Verry 

262  Vatican  Council  2d  65-29695 

“A  prdcis  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Vatican  Council  (September  29,  1963  to 
December  4,  1963)  by  .  .  .  [an]  historian-ob¬ 
server  and  his  wife.  After  a  brief  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  background,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  ‘pro¬ 
gressives’  and  ‘conservatives,’  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  and  the  city  of 
Rome  during  a  Council  session,  the  authors 
devote  the  main  section  of  the  book  to  a  cata¬ 
loguing  of  the  contents  of  the  proposed  sche¬ 
mata  and  the  interventions  propounded  by  the 
Conciliar  Fathers.”  (Choice)  Index  of  persons. 


“Lacking  the  literary  qualities  of  TXavier] 
Rynne’s  The  Second  Session  [BRD  1964],  this 
book  fails  to  recapture  the  profound  excitement 
and  tension  which  gripped  Rome  while  the 
Council  was  in  session.  The  value  of  the  book 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  seven  appendices.” 

Choice  3:136  Ap  '66  230w 
“[Bernard  Wall]  notices  that  there  is  a  real 
advance  in  the  influence  of  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  element  among  the  bishops.  .  .  .  [He 
notices,  too]  that  much  of  the  current  criticism 
of  the  Roman  Church,  its  theology  and  its 
methods  ...  is  the  expression  of  a  deeply 
Christian  concern  for  the  realities  of  the  faith, 
and  is  almost  as  largely  Catholic  as  Protestant. 
That,  if  it  persists,  might  mean  a  real  thaw. 
.  .  .  The  contribution  to  the  book  by  Mrs.  Wall 
is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  actual  speeches 
made  at  the  session.  .  .  .  She  has  made  the 
reading  far  more  pleasant  than  a  reviewer 
dared  have  hoped.” 

TLS  p67S  Ag  6  ‘64  900w 


WALL,  DAVID.  Rondoy:  an  expedition  to  the 
Peruvian  Andes:  with  a  foreword  by  Don 
Whillans.  176p  pi  $8.25  Transatlantic 


918.5  Rondoy,  Mount.  Andes  Mountains 
Mountaineering 


rne  auitnor  writes  about  an  expedition  of 
climbers  primarily  linked  with  the  London 
School  of  Economics',  which  went  to  the  Peru- 
vian  Andes  m  1963.  He  himself  went  to  Lima 
ahead  of  the  mam  party.  .  .  .  The  early  part  of 
the  book  includes  hts  account  of  Lima. 

[The]  first  two  assaults  [on  the  19.300-foot 
unconquered  mountain]  failed  but  the  climbers 
retreated,  m  good  order  and  the  third  attempt 

™£=1®di'rT^i0r>ithem  tor  summit  and  suc¬ 
cess.  (TLS)  Glossary.  Index. 


WALKER.  TED.  Fox  on  a  barn  door;  poems, 
1963-4.  55p  $3.95  Braziller 
821  66-20189 

This  book  is  “a  first  collection  bv  a  poet  who 
began  to  write  two  years  ago.”  (New  States¬ 
man) 


Choice  3:774  N  ’66  130w 


The  narration  reveals  touches  of  a  voting 
amateur  writer,  hut  it  is  this  youthful  outlook 
that  allows  for  a  refreshing  approach  to  a 
topic  that  could  have  been  limited  in  interest 
^.  seope.  [The  author]  fully  captures  the 
elation  of  -triumph  and  the  tragedy  that  cul¬ 
minates  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time  he 
weave®  local  color  in  and  out  to  give  the 
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reader  a  taste  of  Peru.  The  book  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader  who  prefers  ad¬ 
venture  and  to  .  .  .  climbers.”  A.  IX  Trejo 

Library  J  91:2337  My  1  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Wall  is  a  good  chronicler  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  expedition  as  a  whole.  His  style 
is  attractive  amd  he  himself  is-  unobtrusive, 
mildly  playing  down  his  own  role  and  writing 
with  generosity  about  his  friends,  and  yet  his 
comments  and  his  general  outlook  are  revealing 
and  one  can  feel  him  as  a  person  and  can  view 
the  whole  trip  through  his  eyes.  .  .  .  The  route 
did  not  run  through  the  region  of  Inca  re¬ 
mains,  and  indeed  nothing  happened  of  particu¬ 
lar  note,  but  there  is  the  steady  momentum  of 
progress  towards  Rondoy  to  carry  the  reader 
along.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p914  O  14  ’65  500w 


WALLACE,  BRUCE.  Chromosomes,  giant 
molecules,  and  evolution;  il.  by  Prances  Ann 
McKittrick.  171p  $5;  pa  SI. 95  Norton 

575.1  Genetics.  Evolution  65-20237 

A  professor  of  genetics  at  Cornell  University 
presents  an  “account  of  the  internal  proof  of 
evolution  written  for  the  nonprofessional.  .  .  . 
[it  is  the]  story  of  what  science  has  discovered 
in  .  .  .  the  last  few  years  through  microscopic, 
chemical,  and  mathematical  analysis  of  the 
chromosomes  that  determine  heredity  and  gov¬ 
ern  the  evolutionary  process  of  all  living 
things.”  (Publisher's  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  wide  scope  of  this  .slim  volume,  and  the 
outstanding  qualifications  of  Dr.  Wallace  .  .  . 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  popular 
studies  of  chromosomes  and  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field.  .  .  .  Major  advances  in  modern 
research  made  in  the  study  of  their  structure 
are  clearly  outlined.  The  illustrations  and 
diagrams  .  .  .  are  excellent.  .  .  .  The  text  is 
simply  written  but  the  reader  with  some  prior 
knowledge  will  profit  from  it  rather  than  the 
beginner.  Recommended  for  all  college,,  high 
school  and  public  library  science  collections.” 


M.  B.  Wenger  ^  j  91;m2  Ap  x  ,g6  150w  [YA] 

“[The  author]  believes  that  the  recent  flurry 
of  antievolutionary  sentiment  is  the  opening 
gun  of  a  new  campaign,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  his  book  become  the  weapon  to  win  the 
allegiance  of  intelligent  uncommitted  laymen, 
especially  teachers  in  public  schools,  clergymen, 
and  parents.  .  .  .  The  case  built  up  by  Wallace 
Is  a  clear,  concise,  and  logically  unassailable 
one.  The  facts  are  well  presented.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  examples,  such  as  the  diagram  of  chromo¬ 
some  changes  in  Datura,  are  quite  complex. 
They  will'  certainly  tax  the  perseverance  of  the 
nonbiologist.  .  .  .  Undergraduate  and  beginning 
graduate  students  in  biology  should  find  that 
[this  book]  provides  a  useful  introduction  to 
some  very  exciting  material.”  J.  J.  Murray 
Science  152:495  Ap  22  ’66  330w 


WALLACE,  ROBERT.  Views  from  a  ferris 
wheel;  poems.  121p  $3.50  Dutton 

811  65-19960 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:653  O  ’66  120w 
“Whether  he  is  doing  rural  genre  studies 
from  memory  or  amusing  portraits  of  peculiar 
beasts,  one  forgives  what  few  echoes  ,  come  to 
mind  for  the  sake  of  [the  poet’s]  precision,  his 
adeptness  at  slow  and  fast  movements,  his  wit 
But,  whereas  our  other  poets  haven  t  yet  found 
much  to  say  except  through  other  men,  Mr 
Wallace  seems  to  hold  back  from  saying  what 
he  might  say.”.  Richard  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  Ap  24  66  420w 

Reviewed  by  Bruce  Culler 

Poetry  108:270  J1  66  250w 
“It  is  seldom  .  .  .  that  we  find  nowadays  the 
Frostian  voice  so  flexibly  absorbed,  transmuted 
into  something  beyond  a  folksy  echo.  .  .  . 

Wallace  shows  a  fine  variety,  trying  many  mea¬ 
sures  and  dealing  with  topics  that  range  from 
nuns  swimming  m  the  sea  to  the  sad  loser  of 
a  tennis  match.  .  .  .  Frequently,  like  Frost, 
Wallace  pays  the  price  of  his  availability  by 
obvious  tricks  (Odysseus..  returning  m  parallel 
with  a  freight  train)  and  cliches.  But  for  the 
most  part  these  poems  have  a  crisp  and  pungent 
excellence  that  keeps  us  reading  along  happily. 

L"  L’  M£Ya1e  R  55:462  Mr  ’66  400w 


WALLACE,  SAMUEL  E.  Skid  row  as  a  way  of 
life.  219p  $5.50  Bedminster  press 

301.44  Tramps.  U.S. — Social  conditions 

65-24961 

“As  a  participant-observer  of  the  1958  Minne¬ 
apolis  skid  row  study,  Wallace  (deviant  be¬ 
havior  sociologist,  Brandeis)  used  its  Participant 
Observer  Journals  and  comparisons  of  his  own 
observations  with  existing  skid  row  literature  as 
the  basis  for  this  work.  He  traces  historical 
roots  to  skid  row  in  the  U.S.,  describes  its 
deviance  from  society,  and  compares  his  find¬ 
ings  with  others  on  why  men  live  on  skid  row.” 
(Choice)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  presents  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  life  on  skid  row  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  outside  community.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  are  [his]  discussions  of  the 
process  of  recruitment  into  the  skid  row  cul¬ 
ture  and  his  classification  of  ‘career’  patterns 
among  the  skid  rowers.”  J.  N.  Cross 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:852  My  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  T.  E.  Shipley 

Am  Soc  R  31:554  Ag  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Haddad 

Book  Week  p3  F  13  ’66  170w 
“The  section  ‘Why  Men  Live  on  Skid  Row’ 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  book  because  Wallace 
reveals  the  inadequacies  of  such  root  explana¬ 
tions  of  skid  rowers  as  victims  of  economic 
circumstances,  personality  disorganization,  and 
alcoholism.  He  believes  ‘an  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  .  .  .  must  take  into  account,  who,  what, 
why,  how  and  when  men  first  come  to  skid 
row  .  .  .  [and  why]  they  remain  within  the 
skid  row  community.’  .  .  .  Wallace  writes  with 
simple  clarity.  .  .  .  Useful  for  undergraduates 
and  the  general  reader.” 

Choice  3:170  Ap  ’66  200w 


WALLER.  LESLIE.  The  American  West:  a 
book  to  begin  on:  il.  by  Ed  Ember  ley.  imp 
$2.75;  lib  bdg  $2.78  Holt 
917.8  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West — 
Juvenile  literature  66-12036 

“A  brief  history  of  the  settling  of  the  West. 
.  .  .  Ages  six  to  eight.”  (Sat  R) 


“There  is  little  org-anization  to  help  beginners 
‘begin  on’  the  history  of  the  West;  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  diffused  and  confused.  Some  of  the 
words  are  defined  in  the  text,  but  many  equally 
difficult  ones  are  not.  The  illustrations  are  per¬ 
haps  more  helpful  than  the  text,  with  several 
maps,  diagrams  of  a  saddle  and  cowboys’  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  they  seem  unnecessarily  sophisticated 
for  this  age  group  Historic  names  such  as 
Sutter,  Custer,  Geronimo  are  occasionally  men¬ 
tioned,  but  in  such  brief  fashion  it  is  hard  to 
picture  this  title  as  a  spring’board  to  further 
reading.”  J.  R.  Scott 

Library  J  91:4344  S  15  ’66  160w 
“[This  book]  tells  the  main  events  through 
descriptions  of  the  pioneers,  from  explorers 
and  trappers  to  farmers  49 -ere,  railroaders  and 
cowboys,  how  they  traveled  and  why  they  went. 
Leslie  Waller’s  account  is  simplified,  quite 
sketchy,  but  it  conveys,  together  with  Ed 
Emberley’s  cheerfully  expressive  illustrations, 
some  of  the  drama  of  the  frontier  days.”  M.  F. 
O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ag  21  ’66  70w 
“This  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  artist’s 
humorous  presentation  of  the  subject.  ...  If 
[the  text]  had  half  the  zip  of  the  pictures,  [it] 
would  be  more  worth  reading.  It  is  business¬ 
like,  informative  in  a  hasty  way.”  Alice  Dal- 
gliesh 

Sat  R  49:57  J1  23  ’66  60w 


WALLIS,  HELEN,  ed.  Carteret’s  voyage  around 
the  world,  1766-1769,  2v.  See  Carteret,  P. 


WALPOLE,  HORACE,  4th  earl  of  Orford. 

Horace  Walpole’s  correspondence  with  the 
Countess  of  Upper  Ossory;  ed.  by  W.  S. 
Lewis  and  A.  Dayle  Wallace  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Edwine  M.  Martz.  3v  il  ea  $17.50 
Yale  univ.  press 

B  or  92  65-6222 

Volumes  32.  33  and  34  of  the  Yale  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole’s  correspondence.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  For  volumes  30  and  31  see  BRD 
1962. 


"[The  Countess’s]  avidity  for  news  and  her 
partial  estrangement  from  its  sources  as  well 
as  Walpole’s  open  ‘assiduity’  about  her  are 
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WALPOLE,  HORACE — Continued 
attested  by  455  letters  that  In  the  opinion  of 
the  master  of  Walpoliana  show  him  at  his 
best  as  a  writer  and  a  person.  .  .  .  The  editors’ 
footnotes  are  convenient  for  they  wil'l  not  per¬ 
mit  a  moment’s  mystification  concerning  person 
or  topic  .  .  The  professorial  reader  of  these 
letters  possesses  a  saucy  anecdote  for  a  hundred 
lectures,  is  there  anything'  but  sauce  and 
gossip  V  It  is  often  difficult  to  take  a  wit,  a 
somewhat  artificial  wit,  seriously.  LWalpole  si 
comments  on  the  domestic  political  scene  turn 
out  to  be  neither  particularly  enlightening  nor 
particularly  dependable;  those  on  the  external 
scene  are  better.”  O.  F.  Mullett 

Am  Hist  R  71:562  Ja  ’66  llOOw 
•‘The  three  volumes  are  magnificent  in  their 
detailed  scholarship,  and  magnificent  in,  their 
sharing  it  with  others.  But  even  for  cultivated 
readers,  the  lively  text  is  so  riddled  with  foot¬ 
notes  as  for  research  to  upstage  reading,  and 
genealogy  to  lord  it  over  the  text.  .  .  .  One 
would  more  happily  acclaim  this  edition  on  its 
own  terms  were  readers  better  served  on  theirs; 
were  there,  or  were  there  to  be,  a-well-cliosen, 
judiciously  edited,  not  too  costly  Walpole  in 
four  to  six  neat  volumes.  But  there  isn't,  and 
a  delightful  letter  writer  remains  ill  favored 
in  the  realm  of  Literature,  which  Walpole  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  the  first  to  set  above 
scholarship”  Louis  Kronenberger 

Atlantic  217:98  Mr  ’66  600w 
‘‘Walpole  writes  of  social  affairs  and  gossip, 
of  balloons,  bastards,  books,  balls,  riots,  and 
revolutions.  No  observer  is  really  typical,  but 
Walpole  is  atypical  not  only  in  being  articulate 
and  comprehensive,  but  also  in  his  personal  ec¬ 
centricities  (mild  for  the  period)  and  his 
politics.  These  volumes,  fully  annotated  ana 
indexed,  can  be  used  profitably  even  by  under¬ 
graduates.” 

Choice  3:312  Je  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  71:262  F  25  66  900w 


“[Most  of  my  criticism  is  concerned]  with 
the  effects  of  [Mr.  Lewis’s]  work;  the  distor¬ 
tion  it  has  created  and  may  continue  to  create 
in  eighteenth-century  studies.  .  .  .  [The  edi¬ 
torial  techniques]  intensify  the  image  Mr.  Lewis 
has  of  Horace  Walpole.  He  considers  him  a 
figure  of  great  historical  importance.  .  .  .  For 

me,  this  is  a  false  estimate.  .  .  .  There  is 
something  incurably  mannered  and  irrelevant 
about  Horace  Walpole.  His  vast  correspondence 
touches  practically  no  aspect  of  eighteenth- 
century  life  at  a  serious  level.  .  .  .  The  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Countess  of  Upper  Os- 
sory  is  right  up  to  standard,  all'  i’s  dotted,  all 
t’s  crossed.  Too  heavy  to  read,  the  volumes 
look  beautiful  on  the  shelves,  and  they  are 
quite  wonderful  for  reference.”  J.  H.  Plumb 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  5:9  S  30  ’65  1950w 


TLS  p343  Ap  21  ’66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  David  Underdown 

Va  Q  R  42:328  spring  ’66  llOOw 


WALSH,  JAMES,  ed.  Pre-reformation  English 
spirituality;  ed.  and  introduced  by  James 
Walsh.  287p  $5.75  Fordham  univ.  press 
248.2  Mysticism.  Religious  literature — His¬ 
tory  and  criticism  65-12885 

“A  collection  of  biographical  studies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  contemplatives  and  their  literary  monu¬ 
ments.  The  various  careers  and  literary  works 
represented  (e.g.  Bede,  Aelre-d  of  Rivaulx,  G-odric 
of  Finchale,  Thomas  More)  are  one  in  their 
regard  for  the  solitary  contemplative  as  the 
noblest  representative  of  religious  life,  and  in 
their  respect  for  orthodox  tradition  and  for 
ecclesiastical  authority.”  (Choice)  The  essays 
were  originally  published  in  The  Month.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“The  authors  are  leading  scholars  in  this 
somewhat  limited  field.  Together  the  studies 
form  a  useful  introduction  to  English  -spiritual 
life,  for  both  the  -student  and  the  scholar.” 

Choice  3:534  S  ’66  lOOw 
“Such  a  series,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a 
periodical,  often  reveals  its  flaws  when  re¬ 
printed  as  a  whole,  but  here  the  editorial 
choice  was  so  good,  and  the  chronological 
thread  of  interest  so  strong,  that  the  book  has 
a  real  unity  and  maintains  a  high  standard 
throughout.  ...  It  is  -inevitable  in  a  series  of 
studies  of  equal  length  that  the  men  and  women 
concerned  appear  as  a  line  of  hills  without 
peaks,  and  there  is  little  space  for  critical  or 
theological  discussion.  .  .  .  For  some  reason  the 
individual  studies,  though  arranged  roughly 
in  chronological  order,  do  not  fit  exactly  into 
sequence.” 

TLS  p!027  N  18  ’65  4S0w 


WALTAR1,  MIKA.  The  Roman;  the  memoirs 
of  Minutus  Lausus  Maniiianus,  who  has  won 
the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  who  has  the  rank 
of  consul,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Priests’ 
collegium  of  the  god  Vespasian  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Roman-  Senate;  English  version  by 
Joan  Tate.  637p  $6.95  Putnam 

66-15593 

The  story  is  set  in  the  first  century  A.D. 
during  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  Mfnu- 
tus  is  born  in  Antioch,  comes  to  Rome  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  visits  Jerusalem  and  Britain 
with  the  arnjy,  and  wins  honors  and  power  and 
has  several  love  affairs.  He  becomes  intimate 
with  Nero  and  helps  him  persecute  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  Originally  published  in  Finland,  1964, 
under  the  title  Ihmiskunnan  Viholliset. 


“Perhaps  only  Mika  Walt&ri  could  have 
created  the  monstrous  fictional  narrator  of  this 
story,  ...  a  coward  who  condones  the  death 
of  his  parents  and  son  because  he  wants  his 
own  life  spared.  The  whole  history  of  Nero’s 
reign,  as  imagined  and  discovered  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  narrated  from  this  monster’s  point  of 
view;  the  story  is  no-t  interminable,  it  only 
seems  so.  It  is,  however,  one  way  of  getting 
a  picture  of  the  time.”  W.  B.  Hill 
America  115:710  N  26  ’66  80w 
“  ‘The  Roman’  is  much  more  than  an  histori¬ 
cal  novel;  it  is  a  novel  which  presents  a  con¬ 
cept  of  history.  .  .  .  Waltari  concludes  in  ‘The 
Roman’  what  he  began  in  ‘The  Egyptian’  [BRD 
1949]  and  continued  in  ‘The  Etruscan’  [BRD 
1957],  The  super-theme  of  this  trilogy  seems 
to  be  man’s  quest  for  more  than  mundane  val¬ 
ues.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  novel  Minutus  searches 
for,  finds,  and  loses  la  dolce  vita.  .  .  .  When 
all  earthly  things  prove  mundus  absurdus 
Minutus  picks  up  the  thread  of  Christianity 
which  has  been  running  through  his  life.  He 
has  found  that  the  road)  to  roam  is  no  road  to 
internal  peace  at  all.  ...  If  one  accepts  the 
author’s  premises,  then  some  value  may  be 
seen  in  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  his 
thesis.”  P.  T.  Majkut 

Best  Sell  26:240  O  1  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  ’66 
210w 


“[Minutus  is]  the  greatest  bore  in  contem¬ 
porary  hteiature;  compared  to  him  Ben  Hur 
scintillates.  This  all  too  familiar  story  of  Rome 
during  Nero's  reign  and  of  the  hero’s  final 
embracing  of  Christianity  (which  means  as  little 
to  his  shallow  mind  as  did  his  previous  Roman 
gods)  is  superficial,  long-winded  and  very  badly 
written.  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  story  helped  by  ah 
execrable  translation  which  ranges  from  pseudo- 
Homeric  .  .  to  unintentional  humor.  .  .  . 
Public  libraries  will  probably  have  demand, 
but  the  i es t  oi  us  should  forget  it  ever  hap¬ 
pened.”  R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  91:3975  S  1  ’66  230w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  N  6  ’66  170w 


EVERETT,  ed.  Graduate  educa¬ 
tion  today.  246p  $4  Am.  council  on  educ. 

378  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  65-19782 
/‘This  volume  of  essays  presents  the  views 
of  13  graduate  school  deans  on  the  past, 

graduate  educa- 
rnim  U.S.  _  Edited  by  [the]  Vice  Pres- 

■rentiJor  -Academic  Affairs  at  Boston  Univers¬ 
ity,  the  essays,  range  through  many  aspects  of 
graduate  training,  including  discussion  of  the 
aims  and  significance  of  various  graduate  de- 
frmi.oV  ‘  the,  administration  of  graduate 

education;  fellowships  and  assistantships;  for¬ 
eign  students;  and  trends  in  graduate  study  in 
the  humanities  and  in  the  biological,  physical, 
and  social  sciences.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical 


This  is  no  mere  compilation  of  statistics. 
It  is  a  candid  treatment  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  of  the  possible  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  .  the  graduate  school.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  provides  informative  and  stimulating 
reading  not  only  for  academicians,  but  also 
for  those  businessmen,  technologists,  and  Con- 
gressmen  who  are  concerned  about  the  products 
of  higher  education.” 

Choice  2:892  F  ’66  180w 

not  altogether  surprising  that 
the  graduate  deans  whose  essays  we  are  con- 
sidering  have  discovered  no  panacea  to  cure 
the  ills  of  an  institution  as  many-sided  as  a 
lr,adnUatev.,  .SC1?P'°1>‘  besides,  they  may  feel  as 
much  obligation  to  preserve  as  to  innovate. 
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After  all,  the  traditional  graduate  school  still 
manages  to  train  useful  men  and  women.” 
R.  L.  Predmore 

J  Higher  Ed  37:473  N  ’66  450w 


“The  authors  are  well  informed  and  write  in 
a  language  understandable  to '  the  general 
reader.  .  .  .  Allan  Cartter,  formerly  graduate 
dean  at  Duke  and  now  vice  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  expresses 
alarm  at  the  increasing  number  of  universities 
granting  the  doctorate  and  says,  .  .  .  ‘the 
older  and  more  restricted  membership  of  the 
Association  of  Graduate  Schools  may  find  its 
continuing  role  as  the  guardian  of  standards 
in  graduate  education.’  The  other  authors 
seem  to  agree  that  their  task  of  leadership 
is  that  of  maintaining  present  standards.  All 
this  is  very  well  if  we  agree  that  .  .  .  past 
and  present  standards  are  adequate  to  provide 
the  kinds  of  scholars  and  scholarship  needed 
in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  twenty-first.  But  if  we 
have  doubts  on  either  score — as  I  for  one,  do  on 
both — it  is  not  enough  to  hold  the  line.”  Paul 
VVoodring 

Sat  R  48:86  N  20  ’65  360w 


labor  and  management.  However,  their  analy¬ 
sis  is  applicable  to  other  two-party  contests. 
This  is  indicated  most  concretely  by  the  rather 
tentative  extension  of  their  model  to  civil 
rights  and  international  disputes  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book.  The  authors  derive  their 
hypotheses  from  the  extensive  literature  on 
labor  relations  and  psychological  conflict.” 
L.  E.  Fouraker 

Am  Econ  R  66:639  Je  ’66  320w 
"This  book  is  written  for  social  scientists, 
for  students  and  teachers  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  and  for  practitioners  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  This  reviewer  suspects  that  it  will  be 
useful  to  persons  in  the  later  categories.  .  .  . 
The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  having 
the  courage  to  state  propositions  in  explicit 
and  orderly  fashion.  Hopefully,  many  of  these 
will  be  tested  by  students  and  practitioners  in 
the  field.  Regrettably,  many  of  the  variables 
in  these  propositions  are  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  measure  in  the  concrete  situation. 

.  .  .  [There  is,  also,  a]  most  basic  question 
in  terminology:  Does  this  book  present  a 
theory  ?  This  reviewer  thinks  not.  .  .  .  Rather 
[the  authors  present]  a  framework  for  the 
analysis  of  labor  negotiations.”  J.  B.  Knox 

Am  Soc  R  31:118  F  ’66  430w 


WALTERS.  MARGUERITE.  The  city-country 
ABC;  My  alphabet  walk  in  the  country 
[and  My  alphabet  ride  in  the  city] ;  il.  by 
lb  Ohlsson.  imp  $2.95  Doubleday 
Alphabet  books  66-10671 

This  “is  what  the  publisher  calls  a  ‘turn¬ 
about  book,’  which  means  that  you  can  turn 
it  over  and  read  two  separate  stories  toward 
the  middle.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  The  city 
illustrated  is  New  York.  "Kindergarten.  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


"The  illustrations  are  poor.  If  a  child  is  sup¬ 
posed  to<  associate  an  object  with  a  letter,  then 
the  object  must  be  clear.  Blackberries,  should 
be  recognizable  blackberries,  not  an  indeter¬ 
minate  smear  among  the  hedgerow.  And  I 
think  K  for  kingsnake,  is  even  worse  than 
the  R  for  rattlesnake.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  66 
70w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11  ’66  40w 
"Alliteration  and  involvement  of  a  number 
of  objects  for  each  letter  (‘a  great  green  grass¬ 
hopper  where  the  tall  grass  grew’)  advance  the 
simple  narrative.  Format  is  sturdy  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  fresh  and  lively.  Recommended  for 
general  purchase.  Teachers  could  probably 
make  good  use  of  the  content  .in  primary 
social  studies  as  well  as  phonetics.  ’  Della 
Thomas 

Library  J  91:3530  J1  ’66  lOOw 
“lb  Ohlsson’s  drawings  are  charming.” 
Charles  Simmons  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  90w 


WALTZ,  JON  R.,  it.  auth.  The  trial  of  Jack 
Ruby.  See  Kaplan,  J. 


WALWORTH,  NANCY  ZINSSER,  jt.  auth.  The 
world  of  walls.  See  Brooks,  P.  S. 


WALZ,  JAY.  The  Middle  East;  a  New  York 
times  byline  book.  184p  $3.95;  pa  $1.65  Athen- 
eum  pubs. 

956  Near  East — History.  Near  East — Pol¬ 
itics  65-27595 

An  introduction  to  the  Middle  East  that  sum¬ 
marizes  the  historical  background,  economy 
and  politics  of  the  area  and  attempts  to  fore¬ 
see  future  developments.  Index. 


"LThis  volume  is]  written  by  [a]  New  York 
Times  on-the-spot  reporter.  .  .  .  The  author 
does  have  his  own  opinions,  yet  most  of  the 
material  is  straightforward  and  will  fill  a  real 
need  for  a  good,  concise  overview.” 

Library  J  91:450  Ja  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
"[The  author]  has  cleverly  organized  what 
he  has  to  say.  He  does  not  crowd  in  too 
much  detail.  And  the  human  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  he  brings  to  his  subject 
prevent  his  writing  from  being  dry  or  boring.” 
Geoffrey  Godsell 

Sat  R  49:36  Ja  15  ’66  440w 


WALTON,  GEORGE,  jt.  auth.  The  devil’s  bri¬ 
gade.  See  Adleman,  R.  H. 


WALTON,  GEORGE,  jt.  auth.  Faint  the  trum¬ 
pet  sounds.  See  Terrell,  J.  U. 


WALZER,  MICHAEL.  The  revolution  of  the 
saints:  a  study  in  the  origins  of  radical 
politics.  334p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
335  Puritans.  Great  Britain — Politics  and 
government  65-22048 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


WALTON,  RICHARD  E.,  ed.  A  behavioral 
theory  of  labor  negotiations;  an  analysis  of 
a  social  interaction  system  ted.  by]  Richard 
E.  Walton  [and]  Robert  B.  McKersie.  437p 
$8.95  McGraw 

301.15  Collective  bargaining  64-66050 

“The  authors  devote  one  chapter  to  each 
of  four  models  of  bargaining,  designated  as: 
the  distributive  model,  the  integrative  model, 
the  attitudinal  structuring  model,  and  the  in- 
tra-organizational  model.  Each  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  presenting  a  model  is  followed  by  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  tactics  associated  with  the  model.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  ‘Synthesis  of. the  Sub¬ 
processes’  and  a  treatment  of.  Social  Nego¬ 
tiations  in  International  Relations  and  Civil 
Rights.’  ”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibliography. 


"Our  understanding  of  human  conflict  and 
its  accommodation  seems  .  to  increase  by  a 
process  of  edentate  accretion.  Encouragingly, 
there  have  been  some  toothsome  contributions 
in  recent  years,  including  this  book.  Profes¬ 
sors  Walton  and  McKersie  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  two-party  conflict  between 


Reviewed  by  William  Haller 

Am  Hist  R  71:953  Ap  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Sidney  Dens 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:218  S  ’66  500w 
Choice  3:339  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Wagar 

Nation  202:216  F  21  ’66  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  72:135  J1  22  ’66  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:14  Mr  3  ’66  1450w 
"Mr.  Walzer’s  highly  intelligent  book  is  well 
written  and  abounds  in  genuine  insights.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless  it  is  better  regarded  as  a  brilliant 
essay  than  a  definitive  statement.  In  spite 
of  the  author’s  wide  reading  in  Puritan  sermons, 
several  of  the  key  points  in  his  argument  are 
inadequately  documented.  .  .  Moreover, 

although  Mr.  Walzer  sees  Calvinism  as  a 
response  to  the  anxieties  of  the  time,  his 
description  of  these  anxieties  and  their  social 
context  is  notably  imprecise.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
credit  must  go  to  the  author  for  an  unusually 
stimulating  book  of  which  all  future  historians 
of  Puritanism  will  have  to  take  account.” 
TLS  p331  Ap  14  ’66  750w 
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WANG,  TAO.  America  bewildered.  266p  $6.60 
Philosophical  lib. 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  Communism 
—History.  World  politics— 1946-  64-13329 

Following  a  ‘‘visit  to  the  U.S.  in  1960,  [the 
author]  a  former  Nationalist  general  wrote 
Lthis]  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  [particu¬ 
larly  as  it  relates  to  Asia].”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references.  Index. 


‘‘Reflecting  the  ideology  of  the  China  Lobby, 
[the  author]  advocates  U.S.  support  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Chinese  mainland  by  Chiang 
Kai-Shek.  Like  an  echo  from  the  dim  past, 
he  maintains  that  Moscow  still  controls  the 
alleged  ‘monolithic’  communist  world.  He  has 
also  accepted  other  discredited  assumptions, 
such  as  the  belief  that  Red  China  could  have 
been  defeated  if  Truman  had  used  nuclear 
weapons  in  1950.  Oversimplifying  a  complex 
situation,  he  concludes:  ‘When  the  Free  World 
is  not  afraid  of  war  and  the  courage  to  face 
it,  war  will  not  come.’  The  style  is  crudely 
propagandists.  Has  practically  no  value  for 
college  students.” 

Choice  3:457  J1  ’66  80w 

‘‘According  to  General  Wang’s  preface  to 
the  English  edition,  this  book  was  published 
in  Taiwan  about  a  year  ago,  in  Chinese,  and 
quickly  went  through  six  printings.  .  .  .  The 
theme  of  the  book  is  this:  The  U.S.  does 
not  truly  understand,  nor  appreciate,  the  ways 
of  Communism  nor  of  its  teachers,  of  what¬ 
ever  shape,  form,  or  nationality;  therefore 
U.S.  citizens  are  bewildered  and  have  been 
less  than  successful  in  their  fight  to  contain 
the  spread  of  Communism.  Being  a  military 
man.  General  Wang  takes  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
cussing  military  policies,  conventional  and  nu¬ 
clear,  American  and  other.  .  .  .  Aside  from 
discovering  what  the  general  thinks  should 
have  been  done  in  the  fight  against  Com¬ 
munism,  is  the  book  of  any  value?  Good  ques¬ 
tion.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:1730  Ap  1  ’65  llOw 


WANG,  Y.  C.  Chinese  intellectuals  and  the 
West,  1872-1949.  557p  $10  Univ-  of  N.C.  press 
951  China — Civilization.  Intercultural  edu¬ 
cation  66-10207 

This  "volume  deals  with  the  intellectuals 
of  China — the  Western-educated  41ite— during 
the  period  from  1872  to  1949.  ...  It  is  made 
up  of  three  parts — a  historical  description  of 
the  ‘study  abroad’  trend  developed  after  the 
Opium  War,  a  .  .  .  report  on  the  October  10, 
1911  Revolution;  plus  an  analysis  of  the  role 
of  the  Western -educated,  the  leading  ‘studied 
abroad’  students  who  returned,  to  Chinese 
politics  after  1900.”  (Library  J)  Appendixes 
include  Expatriation:  the  possible  inter-gen¬ 
erational  effect  of  study  abroad  and  tables 
indicating  numbers  of  students  studying 
abroad,  and  their  subsequent  professions.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘‘This  is  a  basic  study  of  the  flow  of  Chinese 
students  abroad.  .  .  .  Dozens  of  careers  are 
also  summarized  as  case  histories.  .  .  .  Wang’s 
conclusions  are  pessimistic:  Chinese  education 
abroad  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  [He  finds]  the  stud¬ 
ent  generation  that  returned  from  the  West 
failed  to  provide  political  leadership  and  let 
China  slide  by  default  into  totalitarianism. 
.  .  .  [Professor  Wang  sees]  modern  China  as 
too  simply  a  passive  field  for  the  play  of  influ¬ 
ences  from  abroad.  Yet  in  any  case  his  exten¬ 
sive  data  set  the  stage  for  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  analytic  concepts.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
challenging,  even  provocative,  work  of  en¬ 
cyclopedic  scope  and  essential  long-term 
value.”  J.  K.  Fairbanlt 

Am  Hist  R  72:261  O  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Cohen. 

Am  Scholar  35:778  autumn  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed,  by  R.  H.  Heindel 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:198  N  ’66  600w 
"This  is  a  very  well-informed,  intensely 
independent,  concerned,  and  assertive  book, 
bound  to  stimulate  work  by  others  and  con¬ 
troversy  at  many  points.  I  personally  would 
urge  more  distinction  between  modernization, 
as  a  universal  process  rife  with  dilemmas,  and 
China’s  specific  borrowings  from  Western  cul¬ 
ture.  Only  by  separating  modernization  from 
Westernization  can  one  trace  within  China 
the  indigenous  processes  that  have  occurred 
everywhere  regardless  of  culture.  .  .  .  Sec¬ 
ondly,  this  distinction  might  reduce  a  pa¬ 
triotic  Chinese  researcher’s  sense  of  personal 
involvement.  Dr.  Wang  has  discharged  the 
scholar’s  responsibility  to  see  things  truly  and 
unafraid,  but  his  study  is  overcast  with  a 


sense  of  defeat.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wang  should  cheer 
up.  Things  are  even  worse  elsewhere.”  J.  K. 
Fairbank 

Book  Week  p2  Je  5  ’66  800w 
‘‘[This  book]  is  very  informative  on  the 
subject  of  the  personalities  of  important  peo¬ 
ple;  the  introductory  chapter  entitled  ‘Ideas 
and  Men  in  Traditional  China’  is  excellent. 
The  main  problem  with  the  book  is  that  it 
sandwiches  so  many  different  things  in  so 
many  layers  that  the  reader  sometimes  feels 
it  is  necessary  to  mentally  shift  gears  all  the 
while.  Granted,  in  the  period  under  study  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment  from  politics,  wars,  and  revolutions; 
still  the  crowding  of  too  much  into  one  book 
makes  that  book  less  valuable  and  less  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  reading  public.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:1224  Mr  1  '66  120w 


WARBURG.  JAMES  P.  The  United  States  in 
the  postwar  world:  what  we  have  done,  what 
we  have  left  undone,  and  what  we  can  and 
must  do.  327p  $6.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations,  U.S. — His¬ 
tory  66-23577 

This  "volume  reviews  the  origins  of  our 
postwar  foreign  policy  .  .  .  [and]  endeavors  to 
analyze  how  and  by  whom  United  States  post¬ 
war  foreign  policy  has  been  shaped,  and  to 
what  extent  we  are  .  .  .  criticized  or  misjudged 
by  the  world,  and  why.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  trustee  for  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Warburg  is  an  indefatigable  preach¬ 
er  of  reasonable,  informed,  public-spirited  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  first  part  of  this  spirited  book 
.  .  .  is  a  200-page  survey  of  U.S.  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  .  .  .  The  hero  is  the  man  of  Camelot-brief 
tenure,  Kennedy  [who]  dared  to  confess  that 
the  United  States  mig'ht  also  be  at  fault  in 
the  Cold  War,  that  the  biases  are  not  all  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  U.S.  is  neither  om¬ 
nipotent,  omniscient,  or  pure.  .  .  .  Warburg 
identifies  persons  (and  types  of  persons)  who 
make  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Then  ...  he  reports 
the  views  which  non-America.ns  have  of  us. 
He  next  states  in  clear  numbered  propositions 
what  major  steps  should  be  taken  [toward 
future  relationships].”  Michael  Novak 
Book  Week  p8  N  13  ’66  700w 
"This  is  an  incisive  study  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  many  grave  shortcomings  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  since  1945.  .  .  .  We  have 
allowed  an  excessive  fear  of  Communism  to 
distort  our  judgment,  to  make  our  responses 
to  Communist  challenges  rigid  and  dogmatic, 
to  demand  military  alliances  as  the  price  of 
aid  (  neutralism  is  immoral’)  and  to  proclaim 
ourselves  as  defenders  of  freedom  where  freed¬ 
om  has  never  existed.  .  .  .  [This  is]  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  American  foreign  policy  which  illuminates 
its  underlying  presuppositions.  With  this  knowl- 
edge  a  creative  revision  of  that  policy  becomes 
possible.  Highly  recommended  for  purchase  by 
all  libraries.”  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  91:4658  O  1  ’66  250w 
TLS  pll41  D  8  ’66  450w 


WARD,  Barb.ARA  Nationalism  and  ideology. 
(Carleton  univ  Ottawa.  The  Plaunt  lectures) 
125p  $3.75  Norton 

320.1  Political  science.  Nationalism 
„  ,  66-15318 

The  author  asks  for  the  formation  of  a 
order.  Miss  Ward  suggests  that— grad - 
,?eed  b?’  but,  starting  immediately— 
y^fljshoutd  create  orders  and  organizations, 
federations  and  groups  below  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  above  the  nation-state.  She  sees  the 

larger- than -nation -sized 
units  in  the  fact  that  the  world’s  economy  is 
international,  and  m  the  further  fact  that  the 
Price  of  war  among  nations  is  higher  than 
it  has  ever  been,  while  the  fruits  of  peace 
are  more  varied  and  abundant.”  (New  Yorker) 

Reviewed  by  F.  .T.  Heintz 

.  America  115:425  O  8  ’66  450w 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  Miss  Ward’s  vision 
will  win  support  and  admiration.  When  she 
deals  with  past  and  present  she  is  admirably 
able  to  see  communism  and  capitalism  alike 
with  an  elegant  dispassion  WLen  she  p!aints 
a  picture  of  the  modern  world  she  is  vivid  and 
convincing,  if.  sometimes  a  trifle  school-marm- 

llrVT’fl’  wJien  she  turlls  to  the  future 

that  I  find  the  sharp  sense  of  realism  giving 
way  to  a  kind  of  wishful,  not  to  say  pictistic, 
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thinking.  For  instance.  Miss  Ward  urges  us 
not  to  lose  faith  in  the  prospects  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  But  she  avoids  tell¬ 
ing  us  candidly  of  the  terrible  actualities  fac¬ 
ing  these  countries,  so  that  our  faith  is  hardly 
likely  to  measure  up  to  the  trials  it  will  be 
called  on  to  endure.  .  .  .  Does^this  mean  that 
I  think  Miss  Ward’s  plea  for  a  transnation- 
alistic,  trans- ideological  world  is  in  vain?  In 
terms  of  her  requirements  for  its  realization, 
yes.”  R.  Li.  Heilbroner 

Book  Week  p9  Je  5  ’66  1300w 
Critic  25:64  Ag  ’66  120w 
“The  book  makes  an  important  statement. 
Barbara  Ward  does  not  disappoint  the  reader 
for  she  takes  the  commonplace  and  makes  it 
meaningful.  She  takes  the  chaos  and  variety  of 
the  moment  and,  the  ages  and  imposes  on  it 
order  and  meaning.  .  .  .  This  is  a  fearless 
intellectual  probing  of  mankind’s  record  and  a 
cautious  but  optimistic  vision  of  the  future. 
For  all  libraries  because  it  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  people.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:2352  My  1  ’66  90w 
“Miss  Ward's  concluding  ideas — on  ideological 
ecumenicity — are  particularly  appealing.” 

New  Yorker  42:104  J1  16  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  James  Real 

Sat  R  49:27  Ag  20  ’66  lOOOw 


WARD,  BARBARA.  Spaceship  earth.  152p  $5.95 
Columbia  univ.  press 

327  World  politics.  International  relations. 

International  economic  relations  66-18062 
In  these  four  lectures,  delivered  in  honor 
of  Professor  George  B.  Pegram,  a  scientist  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  the  author 
discusses  “whether  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  forces  us  toward  a  more  coordinated 
world  community.  What  directions  would  world 
affairs  take  by  striking  new  equilibria  in  the 
balance  of  power,  balance  of  wealth,  balance 
of  ideologies?”  (p.v)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Heintz 

America  115:426  O  8  ’66  400w 


“A  provocative  and  thoughtful  collection  of 
lectures  on  science  and  society.  Ward  argues 
that  the  world  must  recognize  that  it  is  ‘a 
single  human  community’  which  needs  ‘ration¬ 
al  rules  of  behavior.’  .  .  .  Today  three  dis¬ 
proportions — power,  wealth  and  ideology — 
divide  the  world  .  .  .  but  some  vestiges  of 
the  past  still  intrude  such  as  nationalism 
presently  espoused  by  de  Gaulle  and  Mao.  The 
new  economics,’  .  .  .  can  overcome  these  con¬ 
ditions  via  aid  programs.  Although  her  brevity 
results  in  over-generalization  and  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  historical  developments,  the  theme  is 
convincingly  treated.  ...  A  stimulating  and 
topical  political-economic  analysis  in  the  One 
World-Atlantic  Union  tradition  done  with 
scholarly  objectivity  and  international  real¬ 
ism.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:763  N  ’66  150w 


Critic  25:64  Ag  ’66  120w 
“A  wise,  brilliant,  and  readable  book  by  the 
former  editor  of  the  Economist.  .  .  .  A  likely 
candidate  for  the  Notable  Books  List,  this 
should  be  widely  read.”  E.  P.  Stickney 
Library  J  91:2076  Ap  15  '66  120w 
“After  a.  general  tour  d’horizon  in  the  first 
lecture.  Miss  Ward  turns  in  the  next  three 
to  examine  three  aspects  of  the  equilibrium 
which  could  easily  be  upset.  ...  In  each  case, 
although  her  diagnosis  is  painfully  realistic, 
her  conclusions  are  not  those  of  a  pessimist. 
Since  more  than  once  she  takes  refuge  m  faith 
rather  than  reasoned  crystal-gazing,  it  is 
relevant  to  mention  that  Miss  Ward  is  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  economic  journalist.  .  .  .  While  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  faith  has  in  the  past  divided  the 
world,  Miss  Ward  points  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  evidence  of  a  contrary  trend. 
Her  vision,  although  necessarily  speculative 
is  compelling.”  „„ 

TLS  p567  Je  30  ’66  650w 


WARD,  DAVID  A.  Women’s  prison;  sex  and 
social  structure,  by  David  A.  Ward  and 
Gene  G.  Kassebaum.  269p  $7.50  Aldme  pud. 
365  Prisons.  Homosexuality.  Woman — Social 
and  moral  questions  65-12460 

“A  study  concerned  with  homosexuality,  in 
a  women’s  prison,  made  .  .as  a  project 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health,  U.C.L.A.. 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 


Mental  Health.  The  authors,  both  professors 
of  sociology,  maintain  that  the  inmate  social 
structure  and  social  roles  in  women’s  prisons 
are  different  from  what  they  are  in  men’s 
prisons.  Among  men  the  organization  is  about 
the  .‘inmate  code,’  particularly  with  its  strict 
prohibition  against  ‘ratting.’  Among  women 
there  is  no  such  code  and  the  social  structure 
is  mainly  that  of  homosexual  relationships.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


About  the  only  contribution  this  book  makes 
is  a  ventilation  of  the  problem.  The  report  is 
admittedly  impressionistic  and  fails  to!  analyze 
very  effectively  some  of  the  available  data 
which  would  have  provided  valuable  insights. 
.  .  .  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  relation  between  the  inmates’  ex¬ 
tensive  sexual  promiscuity  prior  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  incidence  of  homosexuality  in 
prison.  .  .  .  Some  exploration,  of  why  so  many 
women  did  not  become  homosexuals  would  also 
have  been  desirable.  These  women  are  a  part 
of  the  prison  social  structure  and  were  largely 
neglected  in  the  book.  [The  study]  is  badly 
organized.  .  .  .  Some  people  will  read  the  book 
because  they  And  it  shocking,  alas.  But  even 
so  the  study  makes  public  a  long  recognized 
problem  and  makes  a  few'  suggestions1  for  re¬ 
medying  its  extent.”  M.  A.  Elliott 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:232  N  ’66  900w 
“The  writing  is  remarkably  clear,  and  hy¬ 
potheses  are  tested  by  many  statistical  tables 
based  on  interviews  and  other  prison  data. 
Long  quotations  from  interviews  with  inmates 
contain  intimate  personal  data  and  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  rapport  with  the  interviewees. 
Although  the  theoretical  implications  point  to 
the  function  and  dysfunction  of  primary  groups 
in  formal  organization,  the  book  should  be 
limited  to  mature  senior  and  graduate  students 
who  have  had  considerable  background  study 
in  sociology  and  psychology.” 

Choice  3:263  My  '66  180w 
“A  study  of  the  social  life  in  Frontera 
penitentiary  in  America.  It  emerges  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  are  involved  in  lesbian 
affairs  to  an  extent  that  dominates  every¬ 
thing  else.  Women,  it  appears,  need  more  emo¬ 
tional  reassurance  than  men  or,  possibly,  have 
the  common  sense  to  seek  it  when  it  is  ab¬ 
sent.  .  .  .  The  whole  phenomenon  is  far 
removed  from  the  well  of  loneliness.”  Desmond 
MacNamara 

New  Statesman  71:696  My  13  '66  lOOw 


WARD,  ROBERT  DAVID.  Labor  revolt  in 
Alabama:  the  great  strike  of  1894  [by]  Robert 
David  Ward  [and]  William  Warren  Rogers. 
172p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Ala.  press 
331.89  Alabama  Coal  Strike,  1894  65-16386 

This  monograph  “tells  of  the  bitterly  fought 
and  lost  1894  strike  by  white  and  Negro 
Alabama  coal  miners  against  powerful  but  still 
young  industrial  corporations.  The  authors  em¬ 
phasize  its  relations  to  the  struggle  by  Alabama 
Populists  and  ‘agrarians’  to  wrest  control  of 
government  from  conservative  ‘New  South’ 
Bourbons.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  neatly  made  monograph  is  written 
with  economy,  clarity,  and  even  a  certain 
amount  of  grace.  Professors  Ward  and  Rogers 
have  handled  a  difficult  research  problem  suc¬ 
cessfully.  .  .  .  The  book  will  surely  stand  as 
the  final  word  on  the  Alabama  miners’  strike 
of  1894.  The  question  that  comes  to  mind,  of 
course,  is  whether  that  event  calls  for  a 
definitive  monograph.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  find 
its  importance  in  its  southern  locale.  .  .  .  Hav¬ 
ing  made  that  promising  start,  however,  Ward 
and  Rogers  proceed  to  a  conventional  chrono¬ 
logical  treatment  of  the  strike.  .  .  .  [and]  only 
on  one  point  do  the  authors  make  a  consistent 
effort  to  relate  the  strike  to  the  southern  en¬ 
vironment.  Influenced  by  Norman  Pollack,  they 
find  a  close  connection  here  between  rural  and 
industrial  protest.  Actually  .  .  .  little  evidence 
emerges  to  show  mutual  sympathy  between 
farmers  and  miners,  and  even  less  to  suggest 
a  common  reform  ideology.  .  .  .  This  mono¬ 
graph  will  be  useful  for  other  researches,  but 
Ward  and  Rogers  have  not  realized  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  their  subject.”  David  Brody 

Am  Hist  R  72:321  O  '66  260w 
“Much  new  information  is  included  [in  this 
book]  on  Southern  working  class  conditions 
and  worker  and  employer  attitudes,  strike  de¬ 
tails,  the  role  of  local  and  state  government 
in  labor  troubles,  and  relations  between  whites 
and  Negroes.  There  is  especially  fresh  data 
on  cooperation  between  Negro  and  white  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  authors  use  well  original  South¬ 
ern  labor  sources.  But  the  entire  book  lacks 
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WARD,  R.  D. — Continued 

rigorous  analysis  and  suffers  from  an  unusually 
dull  academic  style.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  useful  antidote  against  those  who  ar¬ 
gue  that  ‘labor  troubles’  came  late  to  the 
South  and  is  especially  worthwhile  if  read  in 
conjunction  with  [Comar  Vann]  Woodward’s 
masterful  Origins  of  the  New  South  [BED 
1952].” 

Choice  3:360  Je  ’66  170w 

J  Am  Hist  53:190  Je  ’66  140w 


WARDROPPER,  BRUCE  W.,  ed.  Critical  essays 
on  the  theatre  of  Calderdn.  2b9p  56;  pa  52.25 
N.Y.  univ.  press 

862  Calder6n  de  la  Barca,  Pedro  65-14336 
Reprinted  in  this  book  from  various  periodicals 
“are  essays  by  British  and  American  scholars 
on  [various]  aspects  of  Calderon’s  work.  Some 
provide  close  textual  readings  of  [certain  plays]. 

.  .  .  Others  deal  with  the  persistent  themes — 
and  especially  the  theme  of  honor — in  all  his 
work.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


WARD,  RUSSEL.  Australia.  152p  $4.95;  pa 

$1.95  Prentice-Hall 

994  Australia — History  65-14998 

“The  landmarks  of  Australian  history — the 
founding  of  the  first  penal  colonies,  the  gold 
rush,  the  drive  toward  federation  and  autono¬ 
my,  the  country’s  .  .  .  participation  in  the 
First  World  War  and  her  .  .  .  defense  of  the 
South  Pacific  during  the  Second — serve  as  a 
framework  for  a  far  wider  inquiry  into  the 
nation’s  psychological  as  well  as  economic  and 
social  development.  Through  Australia’s  lit¬ 
erature,  her  folkways,  and  the  social  attitudes 
of  her  people,  the  author  delineates  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  character,  self-image  and  value  sys¬ 
tem.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Australia  has  been  fortunate  in  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  short  histories.  Russel  Ward’s 
...  is  one  of  the  best.  His  sardonic  humor 
is  delightful,  and  his  inclusion  of  cultural 
history,  particularly  painting  and  writing,  adds 
an  important  dimension.  .  .  .  His  opening 
chapter,  ‘Australia  Today,’  is  the  best  con¬ 
densed  description  available  and  is  particularly 
brilliant  in  its  comparison  with  the  United 
States.  Ward  is  perceptive  in  going  beyond 
the  obvious  and  in  pointing  up  both  the  subtle 
differences  and  the  subtle  similarities.  .  .  . 
Essentially,  Ward’s  book  has  explained  why 
Australia  developed  as  it  did.  .  .  .  Ward 

writes  with  a  direct  and  lively  style,  using 
primary  sources  with  great  skill.  Such  a  no¬ 
table  book  deserves  some  striking  illustrations 
and  maps,  not  just  one  inadequate  and  miser¬ 
able  map.”  S.  C.  McCulloch 

Am  Hist  R  71:1044  Ap  ’66  320w 
Christian  Century  82:1040  Ag  25  ’65 
30w 


WARD,  W.  R.  Victorian  Oxford.  431p  $13.50 
Barnes  &  Noble 

378.42  Oxford.  University  [65-9128] 

A  “history  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
the  nineteenth  century  .  .  .  [which  involved] 
a  gradual  and  complete  reform  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  from  its  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  character.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliographical 
references. 


“The  story  of  Oxford’s  reform  is  a  long- 
drawn-out  and  wearisome  one  .  .  .  which  does 
not  make  for  easy  reading.  ...  It  is  a  real 
triumph  of  research.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ward  has 
covered  this  material  with  such  meticulousness 
that  it  seems  the  task  will  never  have  to  be 
done  again.  .  .  .  Such  a  book  could  not  be 
expected  to'  be  readable  or  interesting  in  the 
usual  sense,  but  it  might  have  been  made  more 
useful  for  ready  research  if  some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  had  been  made  available  in  a  series 
of  appendixes  ..  .  .  instead  of  relying  on  the 
index.  (Incidentally,  a  number  of  items  such 
as  fellowships,  university  commissions,  or 
curriculum  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  index.) 
A  recapitulatory  paragraph  from  time  to  time 
would  also  serve  to  keep  the  reader  from 
being  smothered  in  detail.”  M.  B.  Rex 
Am  Hist  R  71:1345  J1  ’66  350w 
“Mr.  Ward's  concern  is  with  politics,  a  two- 
way  traffic:  the  impact  which  Oxford  had  on 
national  politics  and.  a  good  deal  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  the  impact  which  national  politics  had  on 
Oxford.  These  are  valuable  themes.  They  are 
presented  in  a  very  curious  way.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ward  is  a  devoted  pedant,  who  catalogues 
every  utterance  of  the  most  obscure  don  as 
though  it  came  from  a  great  statesman.  The 
notes,  inconveniently  stowed  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  occupy  precisely  100  pages.  There  are 
2.285  of  them,  many  giving  up  to  half  a  dozen 
references.  The  mind  boggles  at  such  industry, 
and  the  reader  boggles  a  good  deal  more  when 
he  attempts  to  digest  the  results.  The  effort  is 
worth  making.”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  70:566  O  15  ’65  900w 
TLS  p!95  Mr  10  ’66  650w 


[This  book  presents]  a  good  selection  of 
topics  on  Calderdn’s  dramatic  art,  and  the 
“select  bibliography’  at  the  end  of  the  book 
lists  several  other  articles  of  great  critical 
value,  in  his  preface,  -Wardropper  presents  a 
survey  of  critical  studies  and  appreciations  of 
Calderon’s  art,  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
famous  ’querella  Calderdniana’  which  began 
with  the  studies  of  the  two  Schlege!  brothers 
in  Germany  (1808)  and  of  Bohl  de  Faber  in 
Spam  (1814).  These  wonts  formed  part  of  the 
polemics  on  the  genesis  cf  romanticism.” 

Choice  3:126  Ap  ’66  210w 


[these  essays]  give  a  clear  idea  of  Cal¬ 
derdn  s  range  and  depth:  several  of  them,  like 
R/ofc^or  A.  A.  Parker’s  study  of  Calderon's  use 
of  the  Devil  and  Professor  E.  M.  Wilson’s  fine 
interpretation  of  La  Vida  es  Sue, no,  are  already 
classics  ol  their  kind.  .  .  .  Professor  Wardropper 
has  wisely  allowed-  the  emphasis  cf  selection 
to  fall  on  a  small  number  of  the  finest  and  most 
central  plays.  It  is  also  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  usually  included  more  than  one  approach 
to  the  same  play:  though  there  is  little  radical 
disagreement  .  .  .  there  are  sometimes  interest¬ 
ing  differences  m  the  evaluation  of  detail.  Occa¬ 
sionally  these  are  the  result  of  an  over-in- 
genius  interpretation.  .  .  [This  select-inni 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  anyone  with  a  serious 
interest  in  seventeenth-century  drama  ” 

TLS  p!005  N  11  ’65  SOOw 


WAKtvuy,  SEYMOUR.  Lawyers  in  the  mak¬ 
ing;  with  a  chapter  by  Joseph  Zelam  introd 
by  Louis  A.  loepfer.  180p  $5  Aldine  pub. 

340.069  Law  as  a  profession.  Lawyers 

65-26753 

“The  report  of  _  a  secondary  analysis  of  the 

r:aiinnnmfi<?pilllnn  Reseat.ch  Center  study  of  over 
33,000  1961  college  graduates,  28,700  of  whom 
returned  a  follow-up  questionnaire  on  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  expectations  expressed  in  the  nre- 
vious  one  Warkov  and  Zelan  have  worked  the 
data  of  those  students  who  were  oriented  to 
«  time  in  their  collegiate  career  ” 
(Choice)  1  he  investigation  covers  “recruitment 
of  lawyers,  their  occupational  values,  allocation 
to  law  schools  and  their  expectancies  as  to 
future  types  of  professional  practice  [Some! 
aspects  of  occupational  inheritance,  and  J 
of  financial  assistance  for  legal  education"  are 
also  examined.”  (Am  Soc  It)  Bibliography 


ter  es  tin  g  new'  data^.6 

tion  of  the  study  is  posed  at  the  outset  since 
many  lawyers  who  are  ultimately  recruited  to 
the  profession  do  not  complete  their  ban 
calaureate  work.  Conceivably,  their  intellectual 
and  socioeconomic  characteristics  could  vi  rv 

hope  « 

machine^sPe1ws5lforth.^0theS  author^ 
some  meaningful,  and  at  times  excftina  fn 
they  adi°sp lav  many  °Vrhe  §eventy-»even  Tables 
professionIay"in"  sticki^pVttT  closV  to®  their 
data,  s°.  it  is  the  Yloe-Dean  of  Hl?vard  Law 

School  in  his  introduction  to  the  work  wiS 
moves  beyond  the  tables.”  A.  S  fibe? 
Am  Soc  R  31-571  Ag-  ’66  700w  S 

“Nowhere  in  the  literature  do  we  have  as 
description  of  the  prospective  law 
h*s  academic  ability,  his  colIe°-iafp 
background,  his  place  of  residence  his  ethnic 
aad  religious  category,  his  parents’"  occnna tic, V3 
education  and  income,  nor  V 
association  of  all  these  factors  with  categories 
of  law  schools.  The  book  provides  us  wittfscif,! 
documentation  of  these  facts  ami  iS  Snu 
attempt  to  understand  why  to  the  reader  As 
ci  source  of  hypotheses  for  sooininp-ict  ^ ^ 
cupations,  as  a  source  of  intermation"  for  S?! 
prelaw  advisor,  it  has  a  place  "  for  1110 

Choice  3:433  J1  ’66  250w 
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WARNER,  OLIVER.  Nelson’s  battles.  254p  pi 
maps  $9.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

942.07  Nelson,  Horatio  Nelson,  viscount. 
Nile,  Battle  of  the,  1798.  Copenhagen,  Bat¬ 
tle  of,  1801.  Trafalgar  (Cape),  Battle  of, 
1805  ■  64-25504 

"The  greater  part  of  [this  book]  consists 
of  Mr.  Warner’s  accounts  of  the  Nile  [The 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  BRD  1962]  and  Trafalgar 
[The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  BRD  1960],  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  British  Battles 
series,  but  are  now  out  of  print.  He  has  re¬ 
vised  and  recast  them,  but  in  substance  they 
are  unaltered.  The  new  material  is  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  Nelson’s  early  career,  cul¬ 
minating  in  his  achievement  at  St.  Vincent, 
a  section  on  Copenhagen  and  a  short  epilogue, 
commenting  on  Nelson’s  strategic  vision  and 
tactical  achievement.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"[This  is]  a  scholarly  analysis  .  .  .  [by]  a 
prolific  English  naval  historian.  .  .  .  Warner 
synthesizes  and  updates  his  previous  work  in 
this  brief,  authoritative,  and  generally  well 
written  account  in  which  tactical  details  are 
skillfully  balanced  with  an  examination  of  the 
strategic  setting  and  consequences  of  each  en¬ 
gagement.  The  text  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
abundant  quotations  from  contemporary 
sources,  including  a  number  of  Nelson’s  own 
letters,  and  despatches  and  a  moving  account 
of  his  death  at  Trafalgar.  This  handsome  book 
includes  many  portraits  and  illustrations  of  the 
battles;  a  thorough  index;  clear  maps  and 
diagrams ;  no  citations ;  and  a  bibliography 
severely  confined  to  a  brief  note  on  sources.” 

Choice  3:250  My  ’66  170w 


"The  illustrations,  especially  the  maps,  are 
excellent.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  produce  a 
book  dealing  so  compactly  with  the  whole  of 
Nelson’s  fighting  career,  and.  Mr.  Warner  s 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  his  de¬ 
scriptive  skill,  combined  with  the  many  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  which  he  so  ably  weaves  into 
his  narrative,  guarantee  its  success.  His  ability 
to  indicate  the  sources  of  his  material  and 
quotations  without  overloading  a  book  intended 
for  general  reading  with  scholarly  apparatus  is 
excellent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Warner’s  original  account 
of  Trafalgar  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  beautifully  clear  analysis  of  the  preliminary 
campaign  and  its  detailed  narrative  of  the 
fighting  and  its  aftermath.  In  its  revised  form, 
the  story  is  even  more  compelling  and  rounds 
off  an  admirable  book.” 

TLS  pll06  D  2  ’65  650w 


WARNER,  REX.  The  aerodrome;  a  love  story; 
with  an  introd.  by  Angus  Wilson.  302p  $5.95 
Little 

66-20799 

“An  air  force  installation  takes  over  the 
English  village  in  which  Roy,  the  young  nar¬ 
rator,  grew  up ;  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  tne 
air  vice  marshal  in  charge  is  scheming  to  take 
over  the  earth.”  (Time)  This  book  was  first 
published  in  England  in  1941.  The  American 
edition  appears  in  BRD  1947. 


Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  26:262  O  15  ’66  650w 
“Briefly,  [this  novel]  exposes  the  confused 
values  of  a  traditional  society  muddled  by  the 
tides  of  passion  that  tug  at  people  and  lead 
them  to  acts  of  enormous  self-deception  .  .  . 
In  1941  the  book  was  interpreted  as  an  allegory 
of  the  'conflict  between  fascism  and  democracy. 
A  quarter  century  later  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Warner  goes  well  beyond  the  Nazi- British 
struggle.  His  theme  is  universal,  unfortunately 
it  is  not  a  novel  with  any  warmth  and  is  un¬ 
likely  to  survive  its  third  appearance  any  more 
than  it  survived  its  first  two  ventures  before 
the  public.”  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:3976  S  1  66  250w 
"Rex  Warner  was  once  celebrated  as  ‘the 
only  outstanding  novelist  of  ideas’  of  his  time. 
There’s  already  a  drop  from  this  to  the  claim 
in  Angus  Wilson’s  introduction  to  the  new 
edition:  ‘The  Aerodrome  was  the  best  and 
most  exciting  adventure  story  for  all  who,  like 
me,  were  young  when  the  last  war  started. 
And  at  that,  it  seems  an  odd  claim— wasn  t 
this  an  obsolete  sort  of  adventure  story?  .  .  . 
What’s  harder  to  grasp  is  that  this  once  passed 
for  a  moral  and  political  fable  of  some  im¬ 
portance — it  was  not  only  like  Stevenson,  it 
was  like  Kafka.  Those  neat  ambiguities!  The 
"threat’  offered  by  the  aerodrome  .  .  .  ip  rep¬ 
resented,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  aspiration 
towards  ‘a  clean  life’  and  ‘mastery  over  time? 


.  .  .  The  cardboard  ideas  are  juxtaposed,  but 
they  supply  no  action.  .  .  .  Angus  Wilson  is 
still  willing  to  find  it,  thinking  back  to  1941, 
an  impressive  picture  of  totalitarianism;  and 
yet  Koestler’s  Darkness  at  Noon  [BRD  1941] 
had  already  appeared.”  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:232  F  18  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  Samuel  Hynes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p80  N  20  '66  1200w 
“Since  Warner  does  not  conceal  his  allegorical 
purpose — indeed,  he  flaunts  it— the  reader  is 
nervously  aware  all  along  that  [the]  slender 
narrative  has  second  billing.  .  .  .  The  anarchy 
of  life  opposed  by  the  clean  disciplines  of  totali¬ 
tarian  power:  it  is  an  ancient  human  contest, 
and  Warner  has  the  insight  to  see  that  these 
antipathetic  power  forces  are  also  sympathetic. 
.  .  .  The  Aerodrome  suggests  that  Warner 
is  a  writer  of  extraordinary,  controlled  power 
who  levies  on  his  work  the  totalitarian  dis¬ 
cipline  that  it  requires  and  deserves.  Any¬ 
one  rereading  [it]  will  be  struck  by  how  firmly 
Warner’s  tolling  cadences  have  lodged  in  the 
echo  chamber  of  the  mind,  and  how  rewarding 
it  is  to  hear  them  again.” 

Time  88:109  S  23  ’66  400w 


WARNER,  SYLVIA  TOWNSEND.  Swans  on 
an  autumn  river;  stories  [Eng  title:  A  stranger 
with  a  bag].  222p  $4.50  Viking 

66-11352 

With  the  exception  of  A  Jump  Ahead  and 
Total  Loss,  all  these  stories  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  New  Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  6  '66  450w 
“Each  of  these  .  .  .  stories  is  an  example  of 
delicate  precision.  The  style  is  quiet,  they 
promise  to  be  light  accounts  of  people  living 
simple  lives  but  the  author’s  perception,  com¬ 
passion  and  command  build  them  into  subtly 
powerful  presentations.  Her  characters  are 
moved  by  truly  human  emotions  and  she  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  motives  which  result  in  actions  which 
are,  for  example,  comic,  kind,  self-serving  or 
tyrannical.  ...  A  fine  addition  to  a  quality 
collection.”  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  91:280  Ja  15  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

Nation  202:431  Ap  11  '66  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Updike 

New  Repub  154:23  Mr  5  ’66  2700w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:477  Ap  1  '66  120w 
"Whether  she  writes  on  the  putting-to- 
sleep  of  a  favorite  cat  or  on  a  case  of  quite 
respectable  middle-class  incest,  [the  author] 
displays  always  that  irony,  that  ruthless  cool¬ 
ness,  that  clear  sight,  that  style.  (Oh,  the 
absolutely  lovely  English  she  speaks,  too,  and 
in  times  when  good  talk  is  gone.)  .  .  .  One 
could  compile  from  her  prose  a  book  of  aloof 
and  humorous  maxims.”  Benedict  Kiely 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  6  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Warren  Bower 

Sat  R  49:47  F  5  ’66  300w 
“[The  author’s]  genteel  and  wonderfully 
Victorian  prose  has  always  seemed  at  first 
sampling  to  be  as  innocuous  as  dandelion 
wine.  Only  after  the  unwary  reader  is  under 
its  influence  does  he  discover  that  it  is  laced 
with  gall  and  witchy  nightshade,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  dollop  or  two  of  venom.  ...  If  her  tales 
have  a  fault,  it  is  probably  that  some  are 
actually  character  sketches  rather  than  genuine 
short  stories.  .  .  .  But  minor  faults  are  more 
than  compensated  for  by  one  superb  story,  A 
Love  Match,  which  tells  of  an  incestuous  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  brother  and  sister.  Author 
Warner  not  only  makes  the  reader  feel  wholly 
sympathetic  toward  the  characters,  but  in  the 
soft-spoken  telling,  their  relationship  seems  to 
become  almost  commonplace  instead  of  shock¬ 
ing.’  ’ 

Time  87:111  F  4  ’66  140w 
TLS  p361  Ap  28  ‘66  240w 


WARNKE,  JANICE.  A  pursuit  of  furies.  406p 
$5.95  Random  house 

66-10401 

The  Villa  Kilchberg  is  in  Switzerland:  its 
hostess.  .  .  .  [the]  protagonist  of  this  .  .  . 
novel  is  Gwendolyn  Dartley.  A  world-famous 
eccentric  liberal  who  for  years  has  been  a 
gadfly  to  the  world’s  conscience.  Mrs.  Dartley 
is  an  unsentimental  realist  who  has  espoused 
and  led  scores  of  crusades  in.  her  long  life, 
battling  governments,  ideologies,  prejudices 
and  indifference  with  mixed  success.  Around 
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WARNKE,  JANICE — Continued 
her  she  has  gathered  a  group  of  disparate  in¬ 
tellectuals  .  .  Among  them  are  an  American 

physicist  who'  suffered  a  breakdown  because,  ot 
his  work  on  the  first  atomic  bomb;  a  Hungarian 
countess;  a  Czech  musician;  two  young  Amer- 
fcans  in  flight  from  their  overbearing  families, 
and  Sylvia,  a  tough-minded,  emotionally  fragile 
ami  very  feminine  writer  m  despairing  love 
with  a  CIA  agent  whose  activities  and  Prag- 
matie  ohiloriopiiy  represent  everything 
hors  LTheir  problems]  are  compounded  by 

the  dramatic  and.  terrible  events  of  tfg  Hmigar- 
ian  uprising  in  the  fall  of  195o.  (irUDiisne  s 

note)  _ __ 

‘‘[An]  unusually  rich  and  absorbing  novel. 

•  *  ’  Hi£^arryeC3n91;T367dMyJi  %6  lOOw 

BeVieWNewyR?P°uTri54yi6CyMy  21  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  YbyRSybilleBBedford28  ^  g  >c(,  2Q50w 

“Though  the  narrative  is  sometimes  ®Y.fP 
tediously  expository,  the  book  is  ordered  with 
fearful  symmetry  around  three,  elements,  the 
villa  and  its  human  relationships,  suggesting 
private  values;  politics  and  history  (the  revolu¬ 
tion!  indicating  public  ones;  a  television  com¬ 
pany  trying  to  put  Mrs.  Dartley  into  a  show 
k)f  qualffy,'  portraying  a  guilty  American  com¬ 
mercialism  The  characters  are  just  as  sym¬ 
metrical  The  most  interesting  aspect  of 

the  hook  is  Mrs.  Warlike’ s  view  of  relation^ 
between  personal  and  impersonal 
character  is  caught  in  a  personal  history,  re¬ 
vealed  with  analytic  simplicity  and  narrative 
skill  .  Mrs.  Warnke  has  discerned  an  anal¬ 
ogy  'between  Freudian  analysis  .of+jP®rsSf£S1or^a’l 
tory  and  political  analysis  of  the  historical 
process  Dramatizing  this  plausibly  has  been 
a  major  undertaking.’’  Ralph  f/eedman 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  26  6b  bUUW 

New  Yorker  42:90  J1  9  ’66  120w 

WARREN,  AUSTIN.  The  New  England  con¬ 
science.  231p  $6  Univ.  of  Mich,  pi  ess 

810.9  American  literature— New  Br#a“477 
History  and  criticism.  Puritans  66-11084 

“The  'New  England  conscience,’  according  to 
Austin  Warren  may  be  characterized  by  the 
prefence  of  a  duty  to  be  performed  and  by  the 
anxious  uncertainty  what  that  duty  is.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  and  evaluates  the  development  of  tb  at 
conscience  over  the  last .  300  years  and  then 
mines  it  more  closely  in  a,  series  of  13  case 
histories  of  such  New  England  indiYiduals  as 
Roger  Williams,  Henry  Thoreau.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  [and]  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
(Library  J)  Appendix:  Note  on  Conscience  and 
toleration.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 

“The  undergraduate  will  find  the  book  plea¬ 
sant  and  not  difficult,  but  rather  unexciting 
reading.  A  lack  of  focus  and  an  unwillingness 
to  be  in  any  way  methodical  keep  the  book 
from  being  of  real  value,  though  there  is  no 
similar  study.”  ^  p  lfi6  12Qw 

“The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  are  marred 
bv  a  tortuous  prose  style,  but  once  Mr.  Warren 
gets  into  the  case  studies,  the  going  is  smooth¬ 
er  and  he  has  some  cogent  and  provocative 
things  to  say.  The  chapters  on  Henry  James 
and  Miss  Wilkins  are  particularly  rewarding, 
and  his  analysis  of  The  Ambassadors  outstand¬ 
ing  On  the  other  hand  his  discussion  ot 
Thoreau  seems  almost  perverse  in  its  judg¬ 
ments  The  New  England  Conscience  is  a  stim¬ 
ulating  but.  unfortunately  uneven  volume.' 
Walter  Hardma  j  91;2846  Je  ,  -G6  130w 

Revlewea.by  Sherm^Paul,^  ^ 

“[The  author]  shows  precisely  what  is  meant 
bv  Puritanism  in  the  context  of  Boston,  and 
why  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  ...  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  Mr.  Warren’s  .  .  .  thought¬ 
ful  mode,  and  to  follow  him  as  he  sets  out 
an  argument  drawn  from  both  meditation  and 
experience.  .  .  •  Mr.  Warren  discreetly  offers 
himself  as  one  of  his  cases.” 

TLS  p998  N  3  ’66  210w 


WARREN,  FRANK  A.  Liberals  and  commu¬ 
nism:  the  “Red  decade”  revisited,  by  Frank 
A.  Warren,  III.  276p  $6.95  Ind.  univ.  press 
320.5  Liberalism.  Communism— U.S. 

"The  author  seeks  to  gauge  .  .  .  [the]  nature 
and  extent  of  Communist  influence  on  left- 


liberal  thinking  m  the  ,  thirties  by  an  ..  .  . 
examination  of  the  writings  of  certain  libei  al 
intellectuals.  He  focuses  particular  attention 
on  .  .  .  John  Dewey.  Bruce  Bliven,  George 
Soule,  Freda  Kirchwey,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  Stuart  Chase,  Charles  Beard.  Frederick 
E.  Schuman,  and  Alfred  Bingham,  and  on  their 
podiums:  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  and 
Common  Sense.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog- 
raDhv.  Index. 


"Professor  Warren  concentrates  on  ‘the  left 
wing  of  the  liberal  movement’  in  his  resurvey 
of  the  ‘Red  Decade.’  He  divides  ms  Left-wing 
intellectuals  of  the  thirties  into,  three  groups: 
fellow  travelers,  Russian  sympathizers  who  were 
enamored  of  the  Soviet  Union  without  neces¬ 
sarily  accepting  the  Communist  line  on  all  other 
topics,  and  the  anti -Communist  liberals.  .  .  , . 
It  soon  becomes  obvious  .  ..  .  that  the  author  s 
sympathies  lie  with  the  anti-Commmiist  liberals. 
.  .  .  Yet  on  the  whole  his  is  a  thoughtful  sur¬ 
vey  of  what  was  a  confusing  period  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  liberal  intellectuals — one  in  which  too 
many  of  them  displayed  a  marvelous  ‘lack  of 
political  sophistication.’  ”  J.  J.  Huthmacher 
Am  Hist  R  72:327  O  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Barth 

Book  Week  p3  J1  10  '66  850w 
Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  ’66  40w 
“[The  author]  adds  a  brilliant  and  perceptive 
chapter  to  the  seemingly  endless  history  of 
Communism  in  American  life.  In  the  process 
he  sets  the  record  straight  concerning  the  myth 
promulgated  by  conservatives  of  the  liberal 
as  ‘dupe’  manipulated  by  the  Communist  super¬ 
heroes  on  the  left.  .  .  .  Professor  Warren  opens 
no  new  perspectives.  But  in  clearing  the  air, 
he  succeeds  in  telescoping  the  need  for  a  New 
Liberalism — a  liberalism  based  on  a  viable 
ideology  which  will  profit  from  the  past  rather 
than  he  condemned  to  repeat  it.”  M.  R.  Berube 
Commonweal  84:261  My  20  ’66  650w 


“This  is  a  solid  study,  at  times  a  bit  tedious 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  study  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  but  it  is  a  contribution  of  merit  to 
this  aspect  of  America.  Recommended  for  col¬ 
lege  holdings  and  larger  public  collections.” 
Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:1910  Ap  1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  O  6  '66  1700w 


“  [Professor  Warren]  has  written  a  modest 
book  .  .  .  [that]  hears  the  indisputable  stamp 
of  a  human  and  individual  personality.  It  is 
one  man’s  study  and  argument,  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  as  you  like.  And  its  style  is  breezy  and 
self-confident.  ...  No  one  can  read  [it]  .  .  . 
without  instantly  recognizing  the  sharp,  hard 
digging,  the  groping  for  theory,  the  careful 
balancing  of  one  idea  against  another.  Here  is 
Academia,  if  not  at  its  best,  surely  at  its  short- 
sleeve  most  earnest.”  IT.  E.  Salisbury 
Sat  R  49:52  Je  11  ’66  260w 


WARREN,  ROBERT  PENN.  Selected  poems: 
new  and  old,  1923-1966.  300p  $7.95;  ltd  ed 
$12.50  Random  house 

811  66-21460 

"I  have  published  five  volumes  of  poems. 
•  .  .  Here  I  have  gathered,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  number  of  new  pieces,  those  from 
the  five  earlier  volumes  which  seem  to  lie  on 
the  main  line  of  my  impulse.  Many  of  the 
poems  in  this  volume  have  been  revised,  some 
of  them  drastically.  But  in  revising  old  poems, 
I  have  tried  not  to  tamper  with  meanings, 
only  to  sharpen  old  meanings.”  (Prefatory 
note)  The  poems  are  arranged  in  groups  on 
the  basis  of  the  collections  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared.  The  new  poems  precede  these  groups. 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Davison 

Atlantic  218:163  N  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  A.  R.-  Gold 

Book  Week  pl5  O  23  ’66  900w 
“An  ample,  rich,  physical  and  metaphysical 
collection,  these  are  ‘a  life  record,’  a  biogra¬ 
phy,  a  poetic  testament  indeed,  with  Ken¬ 
tucky  its  American  but  far  from  its  only 
center.  ...  In  his  concern  with  time  .  .  . 
history  and  biography.  [Warren]  brings  a 
strange,  often  dark,  unique  vision.  .  .  .  Most 
heartily  recommended  for  all  poetry  collec¬ 
tions.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:3692  S  1  ’66  200w 


“Mr.  Warren’s  gift,  in  poetry,  is  mainly 
autobiographical  and  descriptive.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  craftsman,  and  his  craft  shows  to  best 
advantage  when  he  is  bringing  a  scene  before 
our  eyes  with  sure,  deft  touches  of  detail.  And 
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the  scenes  he  paints  best  of  ail  are  from 
memory.  ...  To  put  it  bluntly,  Mr.  Warren  is 
very  good  at  showing  us  what  happened,  but 
less  good  at  offering  any  comment  of  his  own 
on  why  it  happened  and  what  we  should  feel 
about  it.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  short¬ 
comings  of  [his]  poetry,  and  X  have  thought 
it  best  to  oe  outspoken  about  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  book  is  the  record  of  a  serious 
and  courageous  attempt,  continued  over  forty 
years,  to  confront  ‘the  drama  of  the  past  that 
corrects  us.’  and  to  accept  that  correction.” 
John  Wain 

New  Repub  155:16  N  26  ’06  2500w 

“[The]  publication  of  [these  poems]  ■  .  . 
is  a  notable  event.  .  .  .  The  earlier  poetry 
is  intricate,  convoluted,  rather  impersonal. 
.  .  .  By  contrast  .  .  .  the  later  [poems]  are 
in  every  way  more  free,  moving  more  easily, 
more  openly  personal  in  manner.  .  .  .  Warren 
runs  toward  long-,  joined  poems  now,  some¬ 
times  meditative,  sometimes  lyrical,  united 
through  variations  on  various  themes  that 
interest  him.  When  he  stumbles  now  it  is  on 
the  side  of  thinness  instead  of  over-intricacy. 
But  the  net  result  is  poetry  of  much  excite¬ 
ment  and  movement,  filled  as  always  witn 
striking  images  and  a  keen  ear  for  rhythmic 
cadences.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  such  poetry- 
in  this  new  book.  *  .  .  Some  of  the  best 
poetry  of  our  day,  written  by  a  man  who 
is  always  open  to  whatever  experience  a  new 
day  may  bring.’.’  L.  D.  Rubin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  9  66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Slater 

Sat  R  49:24  D  31  ’66  650w 


WARREN,  RUTH.  The  first  book  of  modern 
Greece.  86p  il  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

914.95  Greece,  Modem — Juvenile  literature 

66-10130 

An  introduction  to  the  history,  geography, 
daily  life  and  culture  of  Greece  today.  Index. 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“This  book  ...  is  too  diffuse  and  superficial 
+o  give  the  reader  any  real  appreciation  of  the 
country.  The  chapters  describing  the  Greek 
Orthodox  religion,  the  country’s  festivals,  the 
islands,  and  the  city  of  Athens  are  adequate. 
The  weakest  sections  attempt  to  recapitulate 
the  country’s  complicated  and  unfortunate 
political  history  from  her  war  of  independence 
(1821-27)  to  the  present;  current  problems 
such  as  Cyprus,  are  largely  ignored.  Since  the 
book’s  best  sections  accurately  characterize 
the  Greek  people  and  suggest  the  difficulty  of 
their  daily  lives,  it  would  be  a  useful  purchase 
for  most  libraries.  The  many  photographs 
supplement  the  text.”  S.  P.  Dalber 

Library  J  91:2214  Ap  15  66  llOw 

“Take  last  year’s  almanac,  add  a  few  photos 
and  phrases  from  a  tourist  brochure,  and  you 
have  Modern  Greece.  .  .  .  Intensely  dull.  Roger 

Jellinek  N  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  pt  2,  P31  My  S  '66 
70w 


WARWICK,  EDWARD.  Early  American  dress: 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  [by] 
Edward  Warwick,  Henry  C.  Pitz  [and]  Alex¬ 
ander  Wyckoff.  428p  il  maps  $17.50  Blom,  B.. 
inc,  4  W  Mt  Eden  Av,  Bronx  52,  N.Y. 

391  Costume— History  64-14717 

“This  study  of  American  dress  from  1607  to 
1800,  although  the  first  volume  published,  .is 
the  second  in  a  projected  five-volume  series 
to  be  devoted  to  the  dress  (or  costume)  of 
Americans  up  to  World  War  I  (vol.  1  will 
consider  the  American  Indian).  Unlike  the 
others  which  will  be  written  especially  for  the 
the  series,  this  is  a  revised  edition  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Wyckoff  of  Warwick  and  Pitz  Early  Amer¬ 
ican  Costume  [BRD  1930].  .  .  .  [Wyckoff  has] 
added  a  chapter  on  children’s  dress  and  an  in¬ 
troduction,  and  increased  the  number  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  American  paintings.  ...  In  his  addi¬ 
tions  and  in  the  illustrations  of  American  por¬ 
traits  he  has  incorporated  the  results  of  recent 
research.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  volume  is  divided  both  chronologically 
and  geographically,  but  proportionately  less  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  period  from  1675  to 
1800,  resulting  in  somewhat  unequal  coverage. 
Amplv  illustrated  and  supplied  with  an  an¬ 
notated  bibliography,  this  is  both  a  good  in¬ 
troductory  survey  and  a  useful  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  detailed  aspects  of  the  subject.” 

Choice  2:820  Ja  66  240w 


“Wyckoff,  a  bibliophile  and  teacher  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Carnegie  Institute,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Museum  College),  is  a  shaker- upper.  Plis 
lively  introduction  makes  the  reader  under¬ 
stand  how  thoroughly  and  skeptically  sources 
must  be  scrutinized,  and  what  are  common 
pitfalls  of  judgment  in  dating  details  of  dress 
history.  Wyckoff  correctly  (often  wryly  and 
amusingly — vide  passages  on  the  codpiece)  views 
changes  in  style  as  part  of  changes  in  our 
life.  He  deplores  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
historical  notes  on  Negro  clothes,  promising  an 
effort  (though  documentation  is  meager)  in  a 
later  volume.  .  .  .  For  illustrators,  historians, 
costume  designers,  antique  collectors,  and  lov¬ 
ers  of  Henry  Pitz’s  marvelously  evocative 
drawings,  this  handsome  book  offers  an  other¬ 
wise  hard-to-flnd  archive.”  S.  C.  Gross 
Library  J  90:4955  N  15  '65  230w 


WASHINGTON  CENTER  OF  FOREIGN  POL¬ 
ICY  RESEARCH.  The  United  States  in  a 
disarmed  world.  See  Wolfers,  A. 


WASKOW,  ARTHUR  1.  From  race  riot  to  sit- 
in,  1919  and  the  1960s:  a  study  in  the  con¬ 
nections  between  conflict  and  violence.  380p 
$5.95  Doubleday 

301.15  Negroes — History.  Riots.  Passive  re¬ 
sistance  to  government  66-11737 

“This  study  compares  the  1919  race  riots 
with  the  current  civil  rights  movement’s  use 
of  ‘creative  disorder,’  which  Waskow  terms 
the  tactics  of  non-viol'ent  disobedience.” 
(Library  J)  Appendixes  report  other  minor 
racial  violence  in  1919,  and  reproduce  posters 
in  Negro  areas  of  Chicago  during  the  1919  riot. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:662  My  7  ’66  50w 
“The  work  is  an  imaginative  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  interracial  affairs,  but  it  falls 
short  of  a  fully  persuasive  analytic  framework 
for  the  assessment  of  interracial  tensions  and 
their  resolution.  Dr.  Waskow  has  made  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  his  sources,  especially  the  hitherto 
little-used  but  extensive  records  of  the  NAACIP. 

.  .  .  [He]  is  at  his  imaginative  best  when  he 
summarizes  recent  events  and  postulates  the 
extent  to  which  proponents  of  interracial  re¬ 
form  have  developed  successful  patterns  of 
‘creative  disorder’  for  challenging  discrimination 
and  forcing  redress  in  nonviolent  fashion.  If  his 
concluding  chapter  jumps  too  abruptly  from 
the  specific  issues  of  American  interracial 
violence  to  the  broader  aspects  of  international 
conflict,  it  does  confirm  the  growing  interest 
of  activists  and  research  scholars  in  the  parallel 

groblems  of  interracial  justice  and  world  peace.” 
L.  Zangrando 

Am  Hist  R  72:325  O  '66  4S0w 
Reviewed  by  August  Meier 

Am  Soc  R  31:553  Ag  '66  4S0w 
Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Grimshaw 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:206  S  ’66  480w 
Choice  3:433  J1  ’66  190w 
Christian  Century  83:274  Mr  2  ’66  40w 
"Combining  the  historical  and  sociological 
methodologies,  [the  author]  has  produced  a 
scholarly  and  objective  analysis.  .  .  .  Hope¬ 
fully,  such  research  will  produce  ideas  on 
effective  methods  for  improving  conditions. 
Recommended  for  large  public  and  college 
libraries  ”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:123  Ja  1  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Zinn 

Nation  203:189  S  5  ’66  1850w 
“Tn  beginning  his  study  with  the  riots  of 
1919  .  .  .  [the  author]  denies  his  readers  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  phenomenon  began 
in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1898.  .  .  .  Only  by 
seeing  the  riot  in  the  context  of  its  beginnings 
is  it  possible  to  see  how  the  lynching  bee 
gradually  gave  way  with  the  shifting  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  urban  effort  to  keep  the  Negro  ‘in 
his  place.’  Only  by  seeing  the  riot  in  this 
context  can  one  understand  the  full  effect  of 
urbanization  on  the  Negro's  willingness  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  confrontation  and  to  do  battle  with 
his  adversaries:  .  .  .  [Waskow]  covers  the 

most  important  [riots]  ...  in  great  detail, 
filling  in  the  familiar  outlines  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  factual  data.”  .T.  H  Franklin 

N  Y  Timesi  Bk  R  p3  Ap  3  ’66  lOOOw 
“The  author’s  thesis,  which  is  provocative 
and  unproved,  can  best  be  stated  in  his  own 
words.  .  .  .  ‘Racial  conflict  in  the  United 

States  is  an  example  of  one  arena  in  which  a 
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major  effort  has  been  made  to  replace  violence. 

Between  the  race  riots  of  1919  and  the 
sit-ins,  freedom  rides,  and  rent  strikes  of  the 
early  1960s  there  intervened  major  changes  in 
the  processes  .  .  .  but  no  diminution  of  the 
conflict.’  While  1  am  impressed  by  Waskow  s 
scholarship,  1  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  1  find 
his  approach  sociologically  naive.  .  .  .  that 
the  Negro  struggle  has  extended  itself  to  in¬ 
clude  'creative  disorder’  and  the  ideology  ot 
nonviolence  cannot  be  questioned;  but^  to  sug- 
gest  that  it  has  so  evolved  in  the  mainstream 
of  American  society  is  a  monstrous  hoax. 
F.  M.  Cordasco 

Sat  R  49:40  Mr  12  66  350w 


WASKOW,  HOWARD  J.  Whitman:  explora¬ 
tions  in  form.  279p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

811  Whitman,  Walt  66-13892 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  “define  Whitman’s 
formal  range  by  demonstrating  how  each  of 
his  forms  works.  .  .  .  [In  the  first  Pa}T  ^-e 
describes]  a  pattern  of  movement  that  informs 
[Whitman’s]  .  .  .  various  themes  and  forms. 

.  Lin]  the  second  part  of  the  study  the 
attempts]  to  show  in  action  the  pattern  delin¬ 
eated  by  the  first  part.”  (Introd)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  penetrating  and  original  work  opens 
up  new  avenues  of  approach  to  Whitman.  Mr. 
Waskow  demonstrates  that  Whitman  is  not 
a  thoroughgoing  ‘organicist’  as  most  leading 
scholars  maintain,  but  a  believer  m  bipolar 
unity.’  .  .  •  Mr.  Waskow’ s  analysis  of  lhe 
Sleepers’,  ‘Song  of  the  Open  Hoad,’  and  As 
I  Ebb’d  with  the  Ocean  of  Life  reveals  a  struc¬ 
tural  design  and  artistic  excellence  rarely  at¬ 
tributed  to  these  poems.  Similarly  1  .  found 
‘Song  of  Myself’  and  ‘Lilacs  .  .  .  attained  a 
new  fascination  and  sublety  when  read  closely 
within  the  context  of  Mr.  Waskow  s  categories. 
This  book  contributes  more  to  an  understanding 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  Whitman  s  poetry 
than  any  other  written  m  the  last  decade. 
Highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.  Arnold 
Smithlme^jbrary  j  91;3732  Ag  -66  200w 

“The  first  part  [of  this  book],  which  contains 
little  that  is  new,  is  concerned  with  what  the 
author  calls  the  ‘bipolar  unity’  ot  Whitman  s 
poems.  With  this  part  .  .  .  few  will  disagree. 

.  There  is  an  obvious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  say  something  new,  or  to  ex¬ 
press  well-known  opinions  in  a  way  to  make 
them  seem  new.  Sometimes  he  succeeds,  but 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  only  by  distorting  the 
meanings  that  have  long  been  accepted  by  most 
readers  as  clear  and  obvious.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxliv  autumn  ’66  160w 


[He  also]  attempts  to  catalog  the  attitudes  of 
college  and  university  librarians  towards  mech¬ 
anization.”  (Special  Libraries!  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“This  is  a  sane  book  in  the  insane  world  of 
academic  librarianship.  Temperate  and  calm, 
it  is  eminently  readable,  has  a  useful  'reading' 
list,’  and  is  adequately  indexed.  .  .  .  [Dr. 
Wasserman’s]  evaluation  of  the  advantages 
o.utomation  will  bring  and  his  words  of  caution 
regarding  expectations  and  operations  are 
judicious  and  thoughtful.  The  academic  li¬ 
brarian  would  do  well  to  force  the  book  upon 
his  computer  science  people  and  the  faculties 
of  his  science  departments.  It  might  spare 
him  the  vast  amount  of  gratuitous  but  fre¬ 
quently  fatuous  advice  he  receives  in  such 
quantity.  ...  If  the.  book  has  a  fault,  it  is 
that  his  comments  on  the  quality  of  the  new 
men — that  exciting  bunch  of  madmen  and 
mechanics,  dreamers  and  scholars — who  hope¬ 
fully  will  give  us  the  leadership  we  need  so 
badly,  are  curiously  understated.”  Stuart  Forth 
Col  &  Res  Lib  27:488  N  ’66  600w 


“This  is  an  amazing  book!  If  the  author  had 
not  revealed  the  contrary,  the  approach  and 
the  conclusions  would  have  led  the  reader  to 
assume  that  it  was  written  by  a  librarian  who 
had  spent  a  lifetime  working  with  machines. 
.  .  .  But  the  author  is,  from  the  reviewer's 
vantage  point,  still  a  young  man.  The  eval¬ 
uations  of  ideas  and  practices  which  are  still 
evolving  amid  confused,  confusing,  and  con¬ 
flicting  rationale  .are  sound,  perceptive,  and 
lucidly  stated.  Most  aspects  of  the  much 
heralded  revolution  in  library  operation  and 
information  handling  are  discussed.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  written  in  such  terms  that  the  most 
bookish  librarian  can  understand  it  as  well  as 
the  most  systems-oriented  computer  enthusiast. 
Each  should  be  able  to  increase  his  perspec¬ 
tive.”  R.  H.  Parker 

Library  J  91:924  F  15  ’66  320w 


“Mechanization,  according  to  the  author,  is 
taking  two  avenues  in  college  or  university 
libraries.  One  is  the  use  of  data  processing 
equipment  for  the  circulation,  cataloging,  and 
acquisitions  functions.  The  second  is  devoted 
to  the  information  retrieval  function,  an  area 
that  Wasserman  believes  will  develop  quite 
slowly  in  academic  libraries,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  experience  of  special  libraries.  In 
part,  at  least,  this  reflects  [their]  differing 
philosophies  of  librarianship.  .  .  .  His  survey 
[of  attitudes  towards  mechanization]  is  based 
on  only  34  interviews  primarily  with  librarians 
in  the  Mid-West  and  can  hardly  be  conclusive; 
nonetheless,  the  results  of  the  survey  are  quite 
plausible.  .  .  .  The  monograph  would  be  much 
more  interesting  and  easier  to  read  if  the  au¬ 
thor  had  employed  a  less  complicated  style 
and  had  eschewed  the  involved  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  one  finds  throughout  the  work.  Two  or 
three  errors  that  evaded  the  efforts  of  the 
proofreader  add  to  the  complications.”  J.  J. 
Miniter 

Special  Libraries  57:127  F  ’66  360w 


WASSERMAN,  EARL  R.r  ed.  Aspects  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  346p  pi  $7  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

901.93  Eighteenth  century  65-13521 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Choice  3:763  N  ‘66  120w 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Saisselin 

J  Aesthetics  24:597  summer  ’66  360w 


TLS  pllOl  N  24  ’66  950w 


WASSERMAN,  PAUL.  The  librarian  and  the 
machine;  observations  on  the  applications 
of  machines  in  administration  of  college  and 
university  libraries.  170p  $5.75  Gale  res. 

025  Libraries — Automation.  Libraries,  Col¬ 
lege  and  university  65-25320 

The  author  “Dean  of  the  Graduate  Library 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  .  .  .  was 
permitted  to  spend  the  academic  year  of  1963- 
64  in  study  at  Western  Reserve.  The  mono¬ 
graph,  a  result  of  that  year  of  study,  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  college  or  university  librarian 
but  it  contains  a  .  .  .  message  for  library  school 
administrators  as  well.  .  .  .  [He]  offers  short 
descriptions  of  the  outstanding  mechanized 
university  library  systems  .  .  .  [and]  discusses 
the  roles  of  manufacturers  and  the  three  major 
library  associations,  SLA,  ADI  and  ALA,  in  the 
promotion  of  the  mechanization  of  libraries. 


WASSON,  DAVID  ATWOOD.  Beyond  Con¬ 
cord;  selected  writings  of  David  Atwood  Was¬ 
son;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Charles  H.  Foster. 
334p  $8.75  Ind.  univ  press 

081  65-19703 


A  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  “presents  a  collection  of  .  .  . 
essays,  not  previously  reprinted,  by  .  .  [a] 

long-neglected  [19th  century]  New  England 
transcendentalist.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Bibliography  of  the 
writings  of  David  Atwood  Wasson  by  Robert 
C.  Albrecht.  Index  of  names. 


Am  Lit  38:272  My  ’66  70w 
“[Wasson]  is  not  discussed  in  the  DAB,  in 
Miller’s  The  Transcendentalists  [BRD  1950],  or 
even  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Foster  .  .  .  sets 
out  to  rescue  Wasson  from  unwarranted  neglect 
resulting  mainly  from  the  unavailability  of  his 
work.  Beyond  Concord  presents,  first,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  brief  study  of  Wasson,  more  critical 
than  biographical.  It  emphasizes  his  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  William  James,  who  knew  and 
praised  him.  and  the  New  Humanists.  The 
second  section  of  the  book  contains  13  pre¬ 
viously  uncollected  essays,  which  show  Was¬ 
son  to  be  tough  minded  and  a  vigorous  stylist 
,  .  .  The  study  is  documented,  but  not  the  es¬ 
says.  Altogether,  a  book  of  real  interest  and 
importance." 

Choice  2:862  F  ’66  180w 


Ling  editor  lias  written]  a  good  brief  biog- 
raphy  for  the  first  time  making;  available  the 
facts  of  Wasson  s  life.  He  also  presents  an 
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ample  selection  from  Wasson’s  writings  .  .  . 
and  makes  available  the  first  comprehensive 
bibliography  of  Wasson’s  works.  Foster  looks 
upon  Wasson  as  a  precursor  of  Paul  Elmer 
More  and  Irving  Babbitt.  As  such  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  his  works  and  life  .more  readily 
available.”  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  90:5281  D  1  '65  180w 
Reviewed  by  Darrell  Abel 

New  Eng  Q  39:266  Je  ’66  900w 


WATERFIELD,  GORDON,  ed.  First  footsteps 
in  East  Africa.  See  Burton,  R. 


WATERS,  JOHN  M.  Rescue  at  sea  [by]  John 
M.  Waters,  Jr.  264p  il  $5.95  Van  Nostrand 
359.9  U-S.  Coast  Guard  66-31931 

“Search  and  rescue  pilot,  ship  captain  com¬ 
bat  officer,  [the  author]  has  developed  much 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  nation's  SAR 
doctrine.  Here  is  his  .  .  .  account  of  famous 
disasters  that  have  made  international  news 
headlines,  telling  what  actually  happens  to 
people  in  times  of  great  stress  and  danger, 
and  how  the  professional  SAR.  forces  locate 
and  rescue  them.  .  .  .  Tales  of  murder, 

smuggling,  and  modern-day  piracy  are  also 
included.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  taken  part  in  the  events 
described  in  this  volume.  His  book  on  search 
and  rescue  has  the  authenticity  which  only 
first  hand  experience  can  provide.  He  has 
woven  a  captivating  adventure  story  which 
portrays  the  excitement,  the  triumphs,  the 
humor,  as  well  as  the  times  of  heartbreak  in 
a  hazardous  profession.  Several  famous  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  sea  involving  the  disappearance 
of  ships  and  aircraft  are  covered  in  detail, 
together  with  the  author’s  view  on  some  of 
the  causes-”  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:203  S  1  ’66  IlOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:587  O  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

“In  1956  the  ‘National  Search  and  Rescue 
Plan'  was  organized  with  the  Coast  Guard 
responsible  for  SAR  over  and  on  the  water 
and  the  Air  Rescue  Service  responsible  for 
land  areas.  ...  A  host  of  technological  de¬ 
vices  have  made  SAR  an  incredibly  compli¬ 
cated  and  effective  means  of  saving  men,  air¬ 
craft  and  ships.  The  author  .  .  .  describes 

the  development  of  these  new  methods  and 
illustrates  this  with  accounts  of  actual  events. 
His  stories  are  vividly  and  excitingly  told;  this 
reviewer  could  not  put  the  book  down!  For 
all  public  libraries.”  E.  B.  Nixon 

Library  J  91:2336  My  1  ’66  140w 


drawn  from  detailed  studies  and  is  not  clut¬ 
tered  by  a  plan- by-plan  treatment.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  simple  and  handy.  ...  A  valuable 
addition  to  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:345  Je  ’66  IlOw 

"The  coverage  is  wide,  although  practically 
confined  to  mixed  economies,  but  it  is  very 
uneven.  For  instance,  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  none 
at  all  to  Ceylon,  the  Caribbean,  or  many  other 
Latin  American  countries.  .  .  .  All  Bank  pub¬ 
lications  presumably  must  be  scrupulously  fair 
as  between  countries,  and  nothing  which  seems 
interesting  should  be  omitted.  There  is  con¬ 
sequently  an  endemic  tendency  to  compare 
unlikes;  for  instance,  Turkey,  Honduras,  and 
Burma  are  bracketed  together  in  one  place. 
The  approach  also  leads  to  oversimplified  gen¬ 
eralizations.  .  .  .  The  experience  here  recorded 
is  basically  the  experience  of  Bank  experts. 
The  wide  and  often  complementary  experience 
of  experts  from  the  Ford  Foundation  or  similar 
agencies  receives  very  little  attention  Simi¬ 
larly  highly  important  work  and  writings  of 
British,  Indian,  and  French  experts  are  almost 
completely  ignored.”  U.  K.  Hicks 

J  Pol  Econ  74:538  O  ’66  750w 
“This  is  the  best  analysis  of  comparative 
development  that  has  yet  appeared;  it  is  an 
important  book  and  should  be  in  every  aca¬ 
demic  collection  as  well  as  appropriate  special 
collections.  Although  it  is  accessible  to  the 
layman,  it  will  appeal  primarily  to  students 
and  scholars.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  91:104  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
TLS  p786  S  1  ’66  700w 


WATSON,  ALAN.  The  law  of  obligations  in 
the  later  Roman  Republic.  295p  $10.10  Oxford 
340  Law — Rome  65-8.926 

“This  book  has  been  limited,  because  of  the 
material  available,  to  the  Roman  law  of  obli¬ 
gation  and  its  applications,  as  shown  by  quota¬ 
tions  of  known  cases  and  references  to  the  law 
in  surviving  literature.”  (Choice)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes. 


“The  discussions  are  full  and  scholarly  but 
tedious  and  filled  with  Latin  terms  and  quota¬ 
tions  which  are  not  translated  into  English.  The 
book  can  be  used  only  by  a  student  who  under¬ 
stands  Latin  well  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
Roman  law.  It  is  a  source  book  of  information 
on  the  law  of  obligation,  not  an  account  of 
Roman  law.  Not  suitable  for  a  college  library 
except  for  one  where  there  are  Latin  majors 
wishing  to  do  research  in  Roman  law.” 

Choice  3:246  My  '66  150w 
"[Alan  Watson]  has  admirably  succeeded, 
by  his  examination  of  the  relevant  texts,  in 
giving  a  fine  sketch  of  the  Roman  Law  of 
Obligations  of  this  early  period.”  Boaz  Cohen 
Class  World  59:281  Ap  ’66  210w 


WATERSTON,  ALBERT.  Development  plan¬ 
ning  lessons  of  experience;  assisted  by  C.  J. 
Martin  [and  others;  pub.  for]  the  Economic 
development  inst.  [and]  Int.  bank  for  re¬ 
construction  and  development.  706p  $10.75 

Johns  Hopkins  press 

309.2  Economic  policy.  Economic  conditions 

65-26180 

“This  book  contains  a  comparative  analysis 
of  development  planning  in  over  100  countries 
in  Asia.  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  Americas.  .  .  . 
The  countries  studied  were  at  many  different 
stages  of  economic  advancement,  some  with 
socialized  economies,  others  with  mixed  econ¬ 
omies.  .  .  .  Part  I  describes  and  analyzes  the 
planning  process  in  the  countries  under  re¬ 
view.  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems 
associated  with  implementation  of  development 
plans.  This  part  lays  the  substantive  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  organizational  and  administrative 
discussion  in  Part  II.  .  .  .  Appendices  contain 
.  .  .  listing  of  national  development  plans  [and] 
a  list  of  central  planning  agencies  and  their 
addresses.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  P.  G.  Clark 

Am  Econ  R  56:1281  D 


’66  1050w 


“The  treatment  throughout  is  nontheoretical, 
reflecting  the  author’s  view  that  sophisticated 
mathematical  and  economic  techniques  for  plan¬ 
ning  have  been  of  little  practical  use  in  less 
developed  countries.  This  is  because  the  basic 
problems  are.  in  his  opinion,  political  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  rather  than  economic.  Designed  as 
a  reference  work  as  well  as  textbook,  Waters- 
ton’s  text  presents  clearly  the  conclusions 


WATSON,  BURTON,  ed.  &  tr.  Su  Tung-p’o: 
selections  from  a  Sung  dynasty  poet.  See 
Su  Tung-p’o 


WATSON,  FRANCIS.  The  frontiers  of  China. 

224p  maps  $5.50  Praeger 
327.51  China — Boundaries.  China  (People’s 
Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) — Boundaries 

66-12989 

"This  volume  summarizes  the  background  of 
recent  [boundary]  disputes  with  Russia,  India, 
Burma  and  Mongolia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  takeover  of  Tibet.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Economist  221:1253  D  17  ’66  200w 
"[This]  is  a  complex  story,  mainly  showing 
the  relation  of  19th-century  imperialist  treaties 
to  current  Communist  thought  and  action. 
Several  small  maps  help  orient  the  reader. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Watson  was  director  of  Counter 
Propaganda  in  India  during  World  War  II. 
This  book  is  not  a  definitive  work,  nor  an 
easily  read  one,  but  it  will  be  of  use  to  large 
collections.”  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  91:3723  Ag  ’66  IlOw 
"The  technicalities  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
are  immensely  complicated,  and  Francis  Wat¬ 
son’s  attempt  to  clarify  them  is  thoroughly 
praiseworthy.  His  book  is  the  first  work  to 
describe  China’s  frontier  problems  with  all  her 
neighbours.  It  is  marred,  however,  by  the 
author’s  prejudice  against  the  Chinese.  On 
maps,  for  instance,  Indian  claims  are  marked 
as  ‘international  frontiers’,  while  Chinese 
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WATSON,  FRANCIS — Continued 
claims  are  thin  dotted  lines.  On  the  Indian 
frontier,  to  which  about  half  of  it  is  devoted, 
the  book  is  considerably  less  helpful  than 
Alastair  Lamb’s  admirably  impartial  essay 
LThe  McMahon  Line].”  Martin  Bernal 

New  Statesman  72:173  J1  29  ’66  80w 


nothing-  more  than  a  number  of  modest 
monographs  on  limited  aspects  of  British  for¬ 
eign  policy.  .  .  .  [The  essays]  include  new 
and  more  favourable  assessments  of  several 
personalities  .  .  .  land]  also  throw  some  fresh 
light  on  matters  which  have  become  subject 
to  rather  stereotyped  preconceptions.” 

TLS  p591  J1  16  ’65  650w 


WATSON,  MARGARET  G.  Silver  theatre, 
amusements  of  the  mining  frontier  in  early 
Nevada,  1850  to  1864.  387p  il  maps  $9.50 

Clark,  A.H. 

792  Theater.  Amusements.  Nevada— History 

64-21209 

The  author  ‘‘treats  the  frontier  theatres  of 
Silverland.  from  1850  through  1864,  the  year 
Nevada  became  a  state.  After  a  .  .  .  glance  at 
the  primitive  theatrical  activities  of  the  1850s, 
Miss  Watson  concentrates  on  the  four  years 
from  1860  to  1864  with  a  month  by  month  ac¬ 
count  of  all  theatre  and  theatre- like  events  in 
the  silver  region.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Margaret  Watson  has  written  more  than  a 
history  of  theater,  even  more  than  a  history 
of  entertainment,  in  early  Nevada,  for  she  has 
successfully  integrated  the  amusements  of  the 
Washoites  into  a  vividly  drawn  social,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  political  milieu.  Rarely  becoming 
ensnared  in  irrelevant  material,  she  has  caught 
the  essence  of  the  bigger  picture  without  dis¬ 
torting  the  detail  and  focus  of  the  principal 
subject.  .  .  .  [She]  has  made  frequent  but 
effective,  use  of  quotations  from  contemporary 
newspapers  and  journals.  .  .  .  [The  photo¬ 
graphs]  are  beautifully  done:  the  index  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  thorough.  The  book  appears  to  have 
been  well  researched,  although  its  documenta¬ 
tion  is  not  as  complete  as  the  professional  his¬ 
torian  might  wish.  Still,  it  is  a  solid  job,  de¬ 
lightfully  presented.”  R.  L.  Davis 

Am  Hist  R  70:1243  J1  ’65  410w 
“Even  the  reader  who  has  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  frontier  theatre  will  be 
amazed  at  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the 
offerings  in  the  Washoe  country  during  this 
rugged  period.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great  delights 
for  the  reader  is  to  encounter  the  on-the-spot 
observations  of  Mark  Twain  and  Artemus 
Ward,  as  well  as  some  of  the  local  gentry.  .  .  . 
Although  one  is  grateful  to  Miss  Watson  for 
the  wealth  of  detail,  at  times  some  judicious 
editorial  compression  would  have  been  wel¬ 
comed.”  Richard  Moody 

J  Am  Hist  52:638  D  ’65  300w 


WATT,  D.  C.  Personalities  and  policies:  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  formulation  of  British  foreign  policy 
in  the  twentieth  century.  2-75p  $6  Univ.  of 
Notre  Dame  press 

327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations. 

International  relations  64-66347 

“Member  of  the  Department  of  International 
History  at  tire  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  editor  of  the  Survey  of 
International  Affairs,  and  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  20th-century  British  history.  Watt 
attempts  in  these  13  articles  to  act  as  bridge 
builder  between  history  and  political  science. 
He  has  added  seven  new  essays  on  British 
foreign  policy  from  1919-39  to  six  old  ones 
published  between  1958-63.  .  .  .  [He  discussesl 
such  issues  as  British  rearmament  in  the 
thirties,  German  propaganda  in  Britain,  1933- 
38.  and  British  attempts  to  reach  a  settlement 
in  the  Far  East  with  the  U.S.  and  Japan.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:704  N  26  ’66  30w 


“[The  author’s]  attempt  to  wed  old  and 
new  with  the  help  of  a  political  science  ap¬ 
proach  and  its  jargon  is  unconvincing  and 
misleading.  What  remains  is  one  of  the  best, 
most  challenging,  and  stimulating  collections  of 
essays  on  British  foreign  affairs  in  this  century, 
by  a  first-rate  historian.  .  .  .  An  excellent, 
select  bibliography  on  Britain’s  foreign  affairs 
(1919-39),  index,  and  useful  appendix,  listing 
cabinet  membership,  top  members  of  Foreign 
Office,  civil  and  armed  services,  etc.  from  1916- 
56.  round  out  this  valuable  book  which  should 
be  in  every  good  library.” 

Choice  3:250  My  ’66  180w 
“Mr,  Watt’s  studies  of  British  foreign  policy 
in  the  twentieth  century  are  a  model  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  capable  historian  even  with 
necessarily  inadequate  sources.  .  .  .  [He! 

makes  excellent  use  of  the  available  materials, 
while  recognizing  that  they  make  possible 


WATT,  W.  MONTGOMERY.  A  history  of  Is¬ 
lamic  Spain;  with  additional  sections  on  lit¬ 
erature  by1  Pierre  Cachia-  210p  pi  maps  $6.75 
Aldine  pub. 

946  Spain — History.  Moors  66-2646 

This  volume  describes  the  Moorish  cultural 
achievements  including  literature  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  Bibliography. 


This  rapid  survey  of  eight  centuries  of 
Hispano-Islamic  history  is  a  competent,  in¬ 
formative,  and  pleasantly  readable  perform¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  [However,  the  author’s  Middle 

Eastern  approach]  counters,  to  a  degree  justly, 
prevailing  tendencies  to  identify  Spanish  Islam 
as  more  Spanish  than  Islamic.  Much  less 
justly,  it  minimizes  the  powerful  North  Afri¬ 
can  Almoravid,  Almohaa,  and  other  Berber 
influences,  which  are  too  readily  dismissed  as 
mere  intermediaries  of  Middle  Eastern  move¬ 
ments.  Relative  unfamiliarity  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  literature  of  the  Christian  reconquest 
results  in  various  mis  judgments.  .  .  .  While 
intellectual  and  literary  history  are  given 
generous  space,  institutional  and  economic 
topics  receive  much  scantier  treatment.”  C- 
J.  Bishko 

Am  Hist  R  72:142  O  ’66  400w 
“Written  by  a  renowned  Islamic  Scholar 
•  .  .  the  work  unfortunately  embarks  on  some 
hedge-hopping  rather  than  confining  itself  to 
the  Moors  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  intended  for 
students  who  are  acquainted  with  the  field 
and  is  a  stimulus  to  further  research.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  question  posed  by  the  author 
concerning  the  reasons  for  Spain’s  cultural 
achievements  during  the  period  of  Islamic 
preponderance  has  not  been  answered.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  of  the  current  theories  are  ex¬ 
amined.  In  175  small  pages  and  14  pages  of 
bibliography  and  notes  an  amazing  amount  of 
material  has  been  incorporated.  Pierre  Cachia 
contributes  concise  sections  on  literature.  In¬ 
terspersed  with  attractive  photographs  of 
Muslim  architecture,  the  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  library.” 

Choice  3:450  J1  ’66  130w 
“The  relative  brevity  of  his  book  should  not 
mislead  anyone  into  thinking  that  it  is  a  mere 
restatement  of  available  knowledge.  The  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  writer’s  style  and  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  his  analysis  should  appeal  to  the  best 
informed  readers.”  Joseph  Brarn 

Library  J  91:1418  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 


WATTENBERG,  BEN  J.  This  U.S.A.;  an  un¬ 
expected  family  portrait  of  194,067,296  Ameri¬ 
cans  drawn  from  the  census  [by]  Ben  J. 
Wattenberg  in  collaboration  with  Richard  M. 
Scammon.  520p  il  maps  $7.60  Doubleday 
317.3  U.S. —Statistics.  U.S.— Census.  U.S.- 
Social  conditions  65-19858 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  114:661  My  7  ’66  50w 
.  "T*1!?  statistical  picture  of  America  .  .  . 
is  both  m  and  out  of  focus.  Positively,  it 
provides  interesting  background  on  the  census 
a  wealth  of  statistical  material  .  .  . 
and  often  provocative  interpretations  of  the 
statistical  findings.  .  .  .  The  author’s  point 
is  that  the  data  justify  conclusions  that  . 
America  is  in  fact  experiencing  ‘solid  and 
healthy  population  growth,’  and  that  hardcore 
poverty  is  less  extensive  than  we  have  been 
led  to  believe.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  over¬ 
all  portrait’  is  seriously  flawed  by  the  authors’ 
tendency  to  find  something  wonderful  in  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  In  all  instances,  the 
statistics  seem  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  singing 
of  God  Bless  America.  .  .  .  The  tables, 

graphs,  and  maps  are  verv  useful.” 

Choice  3:149  Ap  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p8  Mr  17  '66 
900w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Hassenger 

Commonweal  84:398  Je  24  ’66  800w 
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Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Boorstin 

Harper  232:149  Mr  ’66  1350w 


WAUGH,  HILLARY.  Girl  on  the  run.  211p 

$3.95  Doubi'eday 


J  Am  Hist  53:183  Je  ’66  lOOw 

Library  J  91:1087  F  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

New  Yorker  42:158  Mr  §.-’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:56  Mr  19  ’66  80w 


WATTERS,  GARNETTE,  jt.  auth.  The 
Courtis- Watters  illustrated  Golden  dictionary 
for  young  readers  [rev  &  enl  edi.  See 
Courtis,  S.  A. 


WAUCHQPE,  ROBERT,  ed.  Handbook  of  Mid¬ 
dle  American  Indians.  See  Handbook  of  Mid¬ 
dle  American  Indians 


WAUGH,  AUBERON.  Who  are  the  violets  now? 

252p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-13849 

A  satiric  novel  set  in  London,  in  which  the 
central  character  "is  Arthur  Friendship,  a 
friendless  young  man  who  assumes  a  variety 
of  .  .  .  pseudonyms  for  Woman’s  Dream 

magazine.  He  has  delusions  of  literary  grandeur 
and  extracurricular  involvement  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Movement,  which  thrusts  him 
to  the  .  .  .  centre  of  a  bizarre  set  of  characters, 
including  [Mr.  Besanti,  an  Bichmann-styie  war 
criminal,  [Thomas  Gray],  a  Black  Muslim  poet, 
and  [Liz  Pedal],  a  dazzling  camp-follower  of 
the  pseudo-intellectual  set.’’  (TLS) 


"Auberon  Waugh  burns  with  the  true 
satirist's  rage,  but  every  now  and  then  he 
makes  the  worst  mistake  a  satirist  can  make: 
in  the  phrase  of  the  teen-agers,  he  loses  his 
cool,  and,  instead  of  satire,  we  are  given  ,ih- 
humor,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  when  he  is 
at  his  best — which  is  most  of  the  time— die 
is  so  very  good  that  the  only  satirist  with 
whom  he  can  be  compared  shares  his  last 
name.  .  .  Despite  unevenness  of  tone,  [this] 

is  a  witty,  deadly  guidebook  to>  the  pretensions 
and  pomposities  of  the  political  left.  It  .is, 
like  all  good  satire,  as  serious  as  it  is  entertain¬ 
ing  and  as  moral  as  it  is  malicious.”  W.  F. 

Ga .  in  /s,merica  114:700  My  14  '66  380w 

Reviewed  by  Arthur  MacGillivray 

Best  Sell  26:80  My  15  ’66  500w 

Reviewed  by  1 1  -  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:2367  My  1  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:571  O  15  65  600w 

“If  the  parental  oeuvre,  in  Evelyn  Waugh’s 
lifetime,  revealed  any  excesses  of  vulgarity  or 
ineptitude  by  which  this  effort  could  be  ex¬ 
plained,  I  cannot  remember  where  they  oc¬ 
curred.  .  .  .  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  manner  and  the  dialogue  are  often  a 
generation  and  a  half  out  of  date.  .  .  .  All 
verbal  slapstick  aside,  this  Waugh  simply 
doesn’t  understand  the  London  he  is  supposed 
to  be  writing  about.  The  race  passages  are  of 
such  a  blimpish  innocence  that  you  have  the 
uneasy  feeling  it  is  the  author,  not  Arthur,  who 
is  floundering  through  the  hypocrisies  of  lip- 
service  integration.  ...  A  surfeit  of  bedpan 
humor,  and  offstage  characters  named  Sir  Han- 
bury  Ketchup  and  Lady  Birdbath,  complete 
the  whole  sorry  mess.”  Frank  Littler 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p22  My  29  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  410w 

Time  87:104  My  27  ’66  120w 


65-23791 

Detective  story  in  which  “a  young  woman  is 
falsely  accused  of  murder  and  the  pursuing 
officer  proves  her  innocent  ”  (Best  Belli 


Best  Sell  25:366  D  15  ’65  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  80w 
“Girl  on  the  Run  is  a  good  thriller.  Cathy 
■  •  .  is  more  interesting  in  the  distance  than 
under  close  inspection.  Hillary  Waugh  is  rather 
naive  psychologically.  But  this  goes  with  his 
old-fashioned  virtues,  and  the  chase  across 
America  is  almost  a  masterpiece  of  speed  and 
sobriety.”  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:234  F  18  ’66  60w 
“Hillary  Waugh  abandons  the  procedural 
for  a  chase- thriller.  ...  A  competent  enough 
story,  but  strained,  protracted  and  improbable; 
quite  a  few  notches  below  Waugh’s  stories  of 
the  Stockford  police.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  D  26  ’65  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  F  26  '66  40w 


WAUGH,  HILLARY.  Pure  poison.  192p  $3.50 
Doubieday 

66-19751 

Chief  of  Police  Fred  Fellows  of  Stockton, 
Connecticut  investigates  "the  poison  death  of 
Roger  Chapman,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  quiet,  stuffy  man,  with  no  known 
enemies.  The  search  must  go  deep  into  Chap¬ 
man’s  past  before  a  glimmer  of  motive  can  be 
found.”  (Library  J) 


“Hillary  Waugh’s  latest  seems  woefully  long 
and  padded.  .  .  .  Chief  of  Police  Fred  Fellows 
goes  to  great  lengths  to  find  some  connection 
between  Roger  Chapman  and  the  murderer, 
checking  into  everyone  who  stopped  over  in 
Stockford  on  the  fatal  week-end,  all  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  relatives  and  friends,  until  you  are  sure 
that  any  real  police  department  would  have, 
however  reluctantly,  marked  the  hie  ‘Un¬ 
solved’.” 

Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:5432  N  1  ’66  60w 
“Fellows’s  characteristic  blend  of  textbook 
methods  and  far-out  hunches  finally  works 
[in  this  novel]  but  it  takes  45  days  and  75,000 
words,  mostly  devoted  to  leads  that  gp  no¬ 
where — and  you  will  be  completely  fascinated 
every  step  of  the  way.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ag  7  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


WAUGH,  NO  RAH.  The  cut  of  men’s  clothes, 
1600-1900.  160p  il  coi  il  $9.95  Theatre  arts 
391  Tailoring  64-21658 

The  author,  who  “teaches  and  supervises 
costume  work  in  the  Theater  Department  of 
the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  .  .  .  describes  and  illustrates,  with  42 
diagrams  .  .  .  scaled  down  from  patterns  of 
actual  garments,  styles  of  men’s  dress.  There 
are  40  plates,  often  photographs  of  suits  for 
which  patterns  have  been  given,  and  some  of 
which  are  reproduced  from  paintings  and  old 
prints  showing  the  entire  costume  with  its 
accessories.  The  author  includes  a  complete 
discussion  of  fashions:  through  quotations  from 
diaries,  ti-avelers’  accounts,  and  tailors’  bills, 
she  gives  an  eye-witness  description  of  men 
wearing  the  clothes  of  each  period.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  practical  book  that  gives  complete 
plans  for  executing  and  tailoring  a  costume 
(there  are  27  patterns).  An  invaluable  aid  to 
the  student  of  costume  design  and  execution.” 

Choice  3:45  Mr  ’66  180w 


“At  moments  [this  novel]  demonstrates  an 
impressive  gift  for  comic  dialogue,  but  more 
often  it  is  glib,  even  precious.  The  promise 
of  the  novel’s  satirical  mythraking  is  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  bad  taste  of  its  climax,  triggered 
by  news  of  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
and  the  reactions  which  it  produces  at  an  In¬ 
ternational  Peace  Studies  banquet.  Mr.  Waugh 
has  tried  his  hand  at  the  sort  of  comedy  in 
which  Terry  Southern  excels,  but  he  has  done 
so  with  insufficient  gusto  or  feeling,  so  that 
the  result  is  an  intellectual  sick  joke  which 
fails  to  come  off.” 

TLS  p933  O  21  ’65  150w 


“Most  works  dealing  with  costumes  discuss 
the  actual  styles  of  dress,  and,  because  there 
is  so  much  detail,  the  basic  cut  and  shape — 
the  real  foundation  of  any  costume — is  not  al¬ 
ways  considered.  This  book  does  much  to 
remedy  this  deficiency,  and  illustrations  are 
most  useful  for  students  of  dress.  But  the 
great  importance  of  this  work  is  in  the  many 
detailed  cutting  diagrams  and  tailors’  patterns, 
all  drawn  from  authentic  sources.  ...  A  defini¬ 
tive  work  in  its  field,  this  is  required  on  refer¬ 
ence  shelves  of  art  museums,  large  public  li¬ 
braries,  and  art  schools.”  P.  W.  Filby 
Library  J  90:859  F  15  ’65  150w 
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WEATHERBY,  W.  J.  Love  in  the  shadows  [Eng 
title:  Breaking  the  silence].  182p  $4.95  Stem 
&  Bay 

301.451  U.S.—  Race  question.  Nesroes66.17155 

The  foreign  correspondent  for  Britain’s  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  recounts  his  assignment  in 
the  United  States  to  investigate  racial  relations 
there.  He  “tells  of  his  trail  from  England  to 
New  Orleans  .  .  .  where  he  met  Christina  [a 
Negro  girl  with  whom  he  fell  in  love] ,  then  to 
Mississippi  to  report  on  the  admission  of  James 
Meredith  to  the  University;  and  finaiiy  t°  New 
York  where  he  ‘lost’  Christina  to  the  black 
Muslims  in  Harlem.”  (Commonweal)  Finally,  he 
returns  to  England  and  to  Europe. and  discusses 
his  new  perception  of  racial  feelings  there. 

“[The  author]  deserves  .  .  .  credit  for  his 
honest  efforts  to  be  objective...  .  .  There  are 
weaknesses  and  certain  limitations  in  [his]  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  total  experiences...  .  .  IHej 
displays  keen  insight  into  the  historical  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Negroes’  unfortunate  situation  after 
the  Civil  War  .  .  .  [but]  is  somewhat  biased  in 
his  generalizations  based  on  his  own  personal 
experiences  as  a  consequence  of  his  keeping 
company  with  Christina.  .  .  .  When  passions 
[were]  highly  inflamed  ...  it  was  not  the  time 
to  affront  sensitivities.  .  .  ..  After  reading  the 
story  very  closely,  this  reviewer  is  still  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Weatherby 
really  and  truly  did  have  [the  intimate  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Negro’s  racial  struggle  for  which 
he  was  striving]  after  all.  Maybe  his  experience 
was  strictly  one  limited  to  his  personal  infatua¬ 
tion  with  one  young  colored  girl.’’  Joseph  ire- 

m0ntl  Best  Sell  26:113  Je  15  ’66  1350w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  84:507  Ag  5  66  550w 
“This  is  both  a  personal  and  social  story, 
which  makes  vivid  and  real  the  tragedy  of 
prejudice.  Written  with  sensitivity,  this  tale 

J  ,\  2:1 _ -U  A  TTritVi  it  a  nnHmflnrv  A.nrl 


“fThis  is]  a  fine,  sensitive,  passionate  and 
detailed  book.  Together  with  Sally  Belfrage  s 
Freedom  Summer  LBRD.19S5],  it  stands  in  the 
tiny  library  of  truly  professional  reports,  of  the 
Negro  struggle  and  white  plight.  Surprisingly, 
Weatherby’s  narrative  is  much  less  crisp  and 
objective  than  one  expected:  at  its  core  is  his 
love  affair  with  a  Louisiana  girl.  .  .  .  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  .  .  .  tries  ...  to  be  accepted  for  what 
he  is'  But  and  here  is  the  trouble,  he  is  ac¬ 
cepted  for  what  he  is,  a  decent,  detached 
Englishman  with  his  heart  in  the  right  place— 
and  irrelevant.”  Clancy  Sigal 

New  Statesman  71:618  Ap  29  '66  380w 
“Mr.  Weatherby’s  involvement  with  Christina 
afforded  him  insights  into  all  the  cruelties 
and  hazards  of  segregation — not  only  the  insults 
of  social  policy  .  .  .  but  those  subtler  cruelties 
of  mutual  suspicion  that  may  only  be  experi¬ 
enced.  The  adventure  seared  away  all  mere 
attitudinizing.  .  .  .  The  effect  was  .  .  .  the 
plumbing  of  new  levels  of  self-examination.  .  .  . 
I  do  take  exception  to  a  few  impressionistic  as¬ 
sertions  which,  though  matters  of  opinion  in 
themselves,  fall  short  of  Mr.  Weatherby’s  own 
standards  of  observation  and  verisimilitude.  .  .  . 
But  these  are  minor  quibbles.  The  larger  judg¬ 
ment  ...  is  this:  that  it  is  that  rare  one  in 
fifty  works  on  the  American  Dilemma  which, 
like  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  Segregation  [BRD 
1956],  a  similarly  self-analytical  piece  of  report¬ 
age,  digs  beneath  the  crust  of  bad  policy  and 
callous  habit  to  what  the  greatest  of  Southern 
reporters  called  'the  old  verities  and  truths  of 
the  heart.’  ”  E.  M.  Yoder 

Sat  R  49:35  My  21  '66  600w 


WEATHERHEAD,  LESLIE  D.  The  Christian 
agnostic.  368p  $4.75  Abingdon 
230  Theology  65-26733 

The  author  expresses  “a  willingness  to  ques¬ 
tion  conventional  religious  assumptions  and  to 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  believer  and  unbeliever. 
Mr.  Weatherhead,  a  retired  Methodist  minister 
of  London’s  City  Temple,  promulgates  a  liberal, 
humanitarian  Christianity  in  which  ‘loving 
Christ  and  one  another’  is  the  essential.” 
(N  T  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 
Indexes  of  subjects  and  proper  names. 


Choice  3:223  My  ’66  160w 
“Dr.  Weatherhead’s  book  is  typical  of  a 
strain  of  anti-intellectualism  in  contemporary 
religious  thought  which  presents  a  theological 


view  which  is  inclusive  enough  to  include  al¬ 
most  any  vagrant  theological  notion,  reincarna¬ 
tion,  for  instance.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
very  opposite  of  the  theological  austerity  so 
recommended  in  the  book.  Hash!”  R.  L. 
Perkins, 

Library  J  91:1430  Mr  15  ’66  180w 
“In  discussing  various  aspects  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice  [the  author]  rejects  many 
traditional  concepts,  but  accepts  others — in¬ 
cluding  some  that  he  confesses  himself  unable 
to  define  precisely.  He  has  sought  to  present 
a  reasonable,  practical  faith,  fully  aware  that 
one  man’s  reason  may  be  another’s  unreason." 
N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plG  F  20  ’66  90w 
"The  reader  can  hardly  help  reflecting  that 
the  agnostic  who  entertained  all  Dr.  Weather- 
head’s  objections  and  accepted  his  directions 
about  how  to  avoid  them  would  be  left  with  a 
somewhat  tenuous  Christianity  and  without  a 
church  where  he  could  be  agreeably  com¬ 
fortable.  .  .  .  The  real  situation  is  not  quite 
what  Dr.  Weatherhead  seems  to  suppose.  Some 
of  his  suggestions  are  very  strange.  To  the 
agnostic  disturbed  by  the  Virgin  Birth  he  offers 
the  preposterous  idea  that  what  really  happened 
was  that  Zacharias  committed  adultery  with 
Mary  in  a  ‘sacred  marriage’.  ...  It  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  suggestion  that  should  never  have  been 
made.  His  biblical  exegesis  is  often  very  faulty. 

.  .  .  [This]  is  not  a  good  book;  the  writing  is 
distractingly  author-centred;  the  arguing  is 
often  far  from  cogent.  But  agnostics  being  of 
many  kinds,  there  may  be  something  here  that 
may  persuade  someone  to  fresh  thought  about 
the  problems  of  human  life  and  its  meaning.” 

TLS  pll63  D  9  ‘65  600w 


WEAVER,  PETER.  The  technique  of  lithog¬ 
raphy.  176p  11  col  pi  $8.50  Reinhold 

763  Lithography  64-8613 

The  author  “is  here  concerned  with  tech¬ 
nique,  rather  than  aesthetics,  his  aim  is  to 
explain  the  means  by  which  lithographers  can 
best  realise  their  desired  purpose.  There  are 
sections  on:  equipment  and  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  different  kinds  of  presses;  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  materials;  the 
troubles  encountered  and  how  to  overcome 
them;  chemical  formulae;  paper  and  ink  for 
printing;  presswork;  drawing  and  transferring 
on  plates  and  stones;  color  separation  and 
proofing.  .  .  .  Appendices  [give]  sources  of 
supply  for  equipment  and  materials  in  Great 
Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Australia, 
private  galleries  and  editioning  studios,  also 
legal  aspects  affecting  the  lithographer.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[This  volume’s]  chief  virtue,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  other  recent  books  on  the  subject, 
is  that  it  provides  formulae  and  treatment 
used  in  the  printing  of  zinc  and  aluminum 
plates  as  well  as  stones.  Well  illustrated  with 
readable  diagrams  and  photographs  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  experimental  drawing 
techniques.” . 

Choice  3:628  O  '66  60w 


“Since  [this]  book  concerns  itself  mostly 
with  the  process  from  the  printmaker’s  point  of 
view,  it  will  become  the  autolithographer’s  vade 
mecum.  .  .  .  [It]  will  be  needed  in  large  public 
libraries  and  wherever  art  is  studied.”  P.  W. 
Filby 

Library  J  90:1312  Mr  15  ’65  llOw 


WEAVER,  RICHARD  M  ERVIN.  Life  without 

grejudice,  and  other  essays;  with  an  introd. 
y  Eliseo  Vivas.  167p  $4.50  Regnery 
901.94  65-26909 

A  selection  of  posthumous  essays,  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  literary  publica¬ 
tions. 


Choice  3:666  6  ’66  130w 
“[These]  are  samples  rather  than  an  epitome 
or  a  conspectus  of  Weaver’s  work.  They  show 
the  well-ordered  quality  of  his  mind,  but  not 
the  shape  of  his  philosophy.  .  .  .  He  disposed 
of  cant  with  a  ruthless  efficiency  .  .  .  [and] 
makes  short  work,  not  only  of  John  Dewey’s 
‘spurious  system,’  but  of  the  half-educated  be¬ 
lief  that  ‘education’  is  a  panacea.  .  .  .  ‘People 
expect  to  be  saved  by  a  word  when  they  can¬ 
not  even  give  content  to  the  word.’  As  an 
intellectual,  although  a  remarkably  sensible 
one,  he  has  a  tendency  to  use  the  word  ‘cul¬ 
ture  in  a  rather  similar  way  himself.  .  .  In 
leaving  us  these  essays  and  his  handful'  of 
other  books,  [the  author]  has  provided  the 
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most  heartening  of  legacies:  evidence  that  a 
man  may  start  out  in  life  as  an  orthodox  Lib¬ 
eral  of  the  worst  kind  .  .  .  and  yet  emerge, 
before  too  many  seasons  have  passed,  as  a 
splendid  conservative,  well  equipped  to  teach 
and,  like  a  one-man  army,  to  surround  others. 
Anthony  Le  Jeune 

Nat  R  18:473  My  17  '66  2900w 
"Essay  after  essay  treats,  its  in  own  way, 
what  Mr.  Weaver  considered  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  political  plight  of  modern  man.  In 
developing  this  theme  Mr,  Weaver  for  the  most 
part  expresses  standard  American  intellectual 
conservatism.  .  .  .  [He]  was  a  learned  man  with 
a  degree  of  insight  and.  imagination,  and  the 
volume  is  not  without  its  fresh  points.  .  •  . 
[Yet]  it  is  difficult  to  read  these  thoughtful, 
generally  civilized,  at  times  telling,  essays  with- 
out  a  yawn.  Their  main  thrust  is  simply  ir¬ 
relevant  both  to  the  problems  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  1960s.”  B.  D.  Diamonstem 
Sat  R  49:38  Ap  2  66  750w 


WEAVER,  ROBERT  C.  Dilemmas  of  urban 
America.  138p  13.60  Harvard  univ.  press 
301.5  Cities  and  towns— Civic  improvement 


For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


“[This  book  was]  written  by  the  nations 
highest  urban  and  housing  official,  a  rnan  with 
a  long  background  ot  scholarship  and  public 
administration  and,  as  such,  deserves  attention. 
The  growth  of  new  suburbs  is  defended  in  the 
context  of  metropolitan  area  planning,  critics 
of  urban  renewal  are  answered  with  a  call  for 
flexibility  and  innovation,  and  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  racial  integration  and  problems  ?f  pro¬ 
viding  new  low  and  middle-income  housing  are 
lamented.  The  book  ...  is  clearly  written  and 
should  provide  useful  term  paper  material  for 
students  at  all  levels.  It  may  .be  compared 
with  the  essays  on  similar  topics  by  Gans, 
Glazer,  Vernon,  and  Abrams,  although  it  lacks 
their  polemical  flavor.” 

v Choice  2:916  F  ’66  170w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  13  ’66  90w 


WEBB,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  Ann  and  Hope 
mutiny.  192p  $3.50  Funk  66-12585 

Rtorv  set  in  New  Bedford,  .Massachusetts, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  m  which  Tom 
tUIoo  o  fif t pen -vear-ol d  boy  becomes  involved 
vd th S ’ a  mysterious  Kurt  Swanson  and  ‘The 
Captain.’P  "Grades  six  to  eight”  (Library  J) 

*h'Sin8V,chVa‘rKe?,' 

are  iuM.  a  little  too  much  to  .  stomach,  like 

SHsMks1#:  v  ffiy'ssurs 

the  tale  My  1  ’66  llOw 

"Good  characterization  and  .a  well-sustained 

i  j&UlV'SK  SLM,“oj 

however,  he  /whips  up  ^u  te  gtran  who 

hnust’  be  token  on  "remarkable ,  terms, ^  the 
kidnaping  of  n f t Bedford  to  the 
lons  'wi1  iSS  of  Kuru  a  secret  mission,  a 

cannibal,  island  pi  ‘V  .  a  leper  colony 

SSh™lMeaa,  far  the 

reader’ s  HorniBekC42’:437'Ag  ’66  120w 

ReVieWLefbrayryGrC9ei:m°3hMey  15  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  byBobertBerkvjt  ^  ^  ^  g  ^ 

50w  [YA] 


,CRR  HENRY  J.  Elizabethan  military  scl- 
encf-’  the  books  and  the  practice.  240p  pi  $7.50 
fjniv.  ofWis.  press  . 

ore:  Military  art  and  science  65-24191 


writings  commented  upon,  deplored,  urged,  and 
gave  practical  advice  about  the  transforma¬ 
tion  that  wa3  taking  place  in  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  tactics,  strategy,  and  weapons.  Roman 
military  histories  were  translated  and  Roman 
military  tactics  advocated  as  part  of  the 
Renaissance  worship  of  the  classical  world; 
Continental  theorists  such  as  Machiavelli  be¬ 
came  well  known  in  England ;  and  finally,  Eng¬ 
lish  military  writers  such  as  Barnabe  Rich, 
Thomas  Digges,  [and]  William  Garrard  .  .  . 
began  to  examine  every  aspect  of  their  own 
military  scene.  ...  A  major  concern  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Webb  ...  is  the  extent  to  which  [these] 
military  writings  influenced  the  development 
of  the  Elizabethan  army."  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"The  analysis  of  this  body  of  writing  reveals 
much  about  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
medical  services  in  the  Elizabethan  army.  .  .  . 
The  majority  of  the  books  analyzed  here  ap¬ 
peared  between  1570  and  1609.  They  represent 
a  large  amount  of  obsolete  lore,  soon  to  be  jet¬ 
tisoned  by  the  military  revolution  that  sub¬ 
stituted  the  linear  order  of  battle  for  the  Span¬ 
ish  tercio  and  introduced  regular  training  and 
discipline.  England  was  on  the  fringe  of  this 
revolution,  but  reacted,  somewhat  dimly,  to  its 
implications.”  P.  H.  Hardacre 

Am  Hist  R  72:180  O  ’66  470w 


“This  thorough  American  observer  concen¬ 
trates  on  arms,  training  and  tactics.  The  most 
curious  feature,  often  amounting  to  absurd¬ 
ity,  lay  in  the  [Elizabethan’s]  exaggerated 
reliance  on  the  ancients.  .  .  .  Those  who  are 
squeamish  should  take  warning  that  the  sur¬ 
gical  and  medical  side  of  the  book  is  apt  to 
upset  the  stomach.  .  .  .  [However]  Professor 
Webb  has  carried  out  a  notable  piece  of  work, 
including  that  of  reducing  the  lessons  and  im¬ 
pressions  derived  from  a  great  number  of 
sources  to  a  very  limited  space.  Some  of  the 
details  may  be  dull,  but  the  story  of  what  our 
ancestors  read  to  make  themselves  proficient 
in  warfare  and  the  extent  to  which  they  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  new  theories  and  principles  is  one 
of  great  interest.” 

TLS  p856  IS  15  ’66  800w 


WEBB,  JAMES  W.,  ed.  William  Faulkner  of 
Oxford:  ed.  by  James  W.  Webb  and  A.  Wig- 
fall  Green.  231p  pi  $4.95  La.  state  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Faulkner,  William  65-23763 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Am  Lit  37:521  Ja  ’66  40w 
Choice  2:775  Ja  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

New  Statesman  71:544  Ap  15  ’66  200w 


WEBBER,  MELVIN  M.  Explorations  into  urban 
structure.  See  Explorations  into  urban  struc¬ 
ture 


WEBER,  CARL  J.  Hardy  of  Wessex;  his  life 
and  literary  career.  2d  ed  324p  $8.50  Columbia 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Hardy,  Thomas  65-20474 

This  revised  portrait  “provides  the  reader 
with  both  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  .  .  .  Victorian  novelist 
and  poet.  [It]  incorporates  scholarship  that 
has  been  completed  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  on  Hardy  as  well  as  much  additional  in¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  .  .  .  letters  examined 
by  the  biographer  in  public  and  private  col¬ 
lections.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
notes  and  references.  Index. 


“No  student  of  Hardy  is  more  appreciative 
of  the  author’s  fiction  than  Weber,  and  few 
give  evidence  of  such  scholarly  caution  when 
analyzing  the  prose  writings.  The  concern 
with  Hardy’s  inner  life  and  the  biographical 
influences  apparent  in  the  work  are  Weber’s 
primary  interests.  Attention  given  the  poetry 
is  somewhat  increased  in  this  edition,  but 
Weber’s  thesis  remains  much  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  original  work,  i.e.  that  Hardy  is  a 
novelist  unequaled  in  English  fiction  .  . 

Weber’s  evaluation  of  Tess  of  the  D  Urbervilles 
as  Hardy’s  finest  work  and  his  decreased  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Jude  the  Obscure  are  important. 
Excellent  notes  and  references  are  provided. 
Well  indexed.  As  good  an  introduction  to 
Hardy  as  any  available.” 

Choice  3:654  O  66  130w 
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WEBER,  C.  J. — Continued 

“[This]  is  particularly  useful  in  showing 
the  tortuous  bibliographical  development  of  the 
later  novels,  which  were  outspoken  in ,  their 
sexual  frankness  but  which  Hardy  himself 
bowdlerised  and  mutilated  for  serial  publica¬ 
tion.”  Bernard  Bergonzi  „  „„  ... 

New  Statesman  71:231  F  18  G6  50w 
‘‘Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Weber’s 
Hardy  of  Wessex  IBRD  1940]  first  appeared,  a 
reviewer  in  these  columns  described  it  as 
marked  rather  by  industry  and  accuracy  than 
by  profundity  and  perception.  Those  words  will 
do  as  well  lor  this  revised  and  expanded  edi¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  they  are  not  uttered  in  a  tone 
ol  disparagement.  .  .  .  The  appendixes  of  the 
first  edition  have,  regrettably,  been  removed, 
tome,  as  Mr.  Weber  notes,  have  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  Richard  Purdy’s  bibliography  of 
Hardy;  others  have  been  transferrd  to  foot¬ 
notes.  But  why  eliminate  the  useful  list  of 
'Hardy’s  Quotations  from  English  Literature’, 
or  the  splendidly  incoherent  passages  from  the 
first  Mrs.  Hardy’s  philosophical  writings?  or 
the  genealogical  chart?  By  dropping  these  items 
Mr.  Weber  has  made  his  book  tidier,  but  he 
has  also  made  it  less  interesting.” 

TLS  p21  Ja  13  '66  280w 


WEBER,  EUGEN,  jt.  ed.  The  European  right. 
See  Rogger,  H. 


WEBER,  WILHELM.  A  history  of  lithography. 
259p  il  col  il  $26  McGraw 
763  Lithography  66-26115 

A  “history  of  the  origins  of  lithography  in 
Germany  and  France  from  its  beginnmgs  with 
Alois  Senefelder  just  before  1800  to  date. 
Emphases  are  .  .  .  on  the  great  artists  who 
used  this  medium — the  aging  Goya,  Gericauit 
and  Delacroix,  Gavarni  and  Daumier,  Munch, 
Lautrec.  Then  more  recently,  Pierre  Bonnard, 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  Leger,  Klee,  and 
Sutherland  are  among  the  .  .  .  lithograph- 

artists  represented.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Originally  published  in  Germany  as  Saxa 
loquuntur. 


“The  19th-century  United  States  is  given 
only  a  paragraph  [in  this  book]  with  a  sampling 
of  Currier  and  Ives,  and  one  Catlin  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  lithographs  showing  the  opening  of  the 
West.  No  mention  is  made  of  Audubon's  Quad¬ 
rupeds,  or  of  the  works  of  the  firms  of  Bufford 
or  of  Prang.  England  is  similarly  slighted  al¬ 
though  represented.  Beyond  the  criticism  that 
the  title  does  not  indicate  the  European  orien¬ 
tation — which  is  ably  covered  as  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  many  libraries’  art  shelves 
it  might  be  noted  that  the  book’s  inner  hinges 
are  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  contents 
through  moderate  usage  without  rebinding  or 
recasing.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:3399  J1  ’66  llOw 
“[This  is  a]  scholarly  and  exhaustive,  but 
compact  [work.  Dr.  Weber]  writes  especially 
well  on  Daumier,  and  throughout  the  book 
with  wit.  His  is  a  really  authoritative  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  survey  which  should  be 
valuable  to  collectors,  art  schools,  and  in¬ 
quisitive  practitioners.  It  has,  moreover,  all 
the  physical  distinction  of  format,  text  and 
plates  that  we  have  learnt  to  expect  in  art 
books  produced  in  Germany.” 

TLS  p420  My  19  '66  400w 


“Barbara  Webster  writes  about  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  squirrels;  the 
charms  of  the  rural  kitchen;  the  autumn  sun 
and  the  winter  moon;  isolation  in  a  snowstorm; 
herb  gardening  and  old  horses.  She  is  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  gives  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  unusual  recipes,  one  of  them  for  pump¬ 
kin  cornbread,  which  sounds  scrumptious.  Ed¬ 
ward  Shenton,  the  author’s  .husband,  provides 
a  generous  helping  of  attractive  line  drawings.” 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p76  N  28  ’65  SOw 


WEBSTER,  GRAHAM,  jt.  auth.  The  Roman 
conquest  of  Britain,  A.D.  43-67.  See  Dudley, 
D.  R. 


WEBSTER’S  New  World  dictionary  of  the 
American  language,  [college  ed]  1724p  il  $5.95; 
thumb-indexed  $6.95  World  pub. 

423  English  language — Dictionaries 

66-13151 

The  first  issue  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in 
BRD  1954.  “Since  1953  this  dictionary  has  been 
copyrighted  ten  times  and  as  this  volume  was 
beinsr  prepared  for  the  press,  the  editors  were, 
according  to  the  Foreword  .  .  .  'including  in 
the  plate  proofs  the  death  dates  of  recently 
deceased  notables,  new  terms  and  senses  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  latest  technological  advance¬ 
ments,  and  such  other  changes  and  additions  as 
last-minute  developments  make  necessary.’ 

.  .  .  All  entries  including  proper  nouns,  ab¬ 
breviations,  combining  forms  and  compounds, 
and  excluding  appended  lists  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  arranged  in  a  single  alpha¬ 
betical  list.  .  .  .  Abbreviations  .  .  .  include 
those  for  governmental  agencies,  academic 
degrees,  and  chemical  terms.  .  .  .  Information 
found  in  each  vocabulary  entry  normally  in¬ 
cludes  pronunciation,  hyphenation,  syllabic 
division,  part  of  speech,  derived  forms,  etymol¬ 
ogy,  one  or  more  definitions,  variant  spellings, 
synonyms,  and  antonyms.”  (Booklist  ana 
B  B  Bl  This  volume  is  based  upon  and  in¬ 
cludes  material  from  Webster’s  New  World 
Dictionary,  Encyclopedic  edition  (BRD  1952). 


“The  publisher  claims  that  this  dictionary 
contains  over  142,000  vocabulary  entries.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  vocabulary  is  comparable  in  size  to 
that  in  other  college-level  abridged  dictionaries 
of  the  English  language.  .  .  .  Definitions  are 
clear  and  concise,  Synonyms  are  given  in  ade¬ 
quate  number.  .  .  .  Etymology  has  deliberately 
been  made  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this 
dictionary,  with  exhaustive  treatment  accorded 
words  of  native  origin.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good 
coverage  of  geographical  and  biographical 
names.  ...  A  sample  check  of  obituaries  of 
well-known  people  listed  in  Facts  on  File  for 
1965  showed  death  dates  listed  for  a  majority. 
.  .  .  The  amount  of  overall  revision,  while 
modest,  appears  adequate  to  meet  modern 
vocabulary  needs.  There  are  many  small  black- 
and-white  illustrations  .  .  .  also  many  small 
outline  maps.  .  .  The  two-column  page  is 
attractive  in  appearance  and  easily  read.  .  .  . 
In  general,  this  desk  dictionary  compares  very 
well  with  other  standard  desk  dictionaries 
both  in  format  and  authority.  Because  of  its 
emphasis  on  contemporary  American  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  usage  plus  the  inclusion  of  many  col¬ 
loquialisms,  slang  expressions,  and  idiomatic 
phrases,  as  well  as  its  up-to-dateness  and 
strong  emphasis  on  etymologies,  [it]  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  and  home  and  office  use." 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  62:1062  J1  15  ’66 
1600w 


WEBSTER,  BARBARA.  Creatures  and  con¬ 
tentments:  ruminations  on  living  in  the 
country;  il.  by  Edward  Shenton.  25  6p  $4.95 
Norton 

630.1  Country  life — Pennsylvania  65-13330 

“For  the  past  ten  years  Barbara  Webster  and 
her  husband  have  lived  in  rural  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  and  she  writes  here  of  that 
life.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Miss  Webster  brings  us  the  vernal  essence 
of  the  seasons.  She  has  the  English  skill  of  de¬ 
picting  life  in  the  country  with  all  creatures 
great  and  small.  .  .  .  [This]  is  intermingled 
with  a  whimsical,  homespun  quality.  ...  A  vein 
of  nostalgia  and  lament  for  lost  places  creeps 
through  the  book.  Many  literary  allusions  and 
suitable  quotations  for  each  chapter  heading 
add  charm.  For  the  general  reader.”  Edith  Shu¬ 
maker 

Library  J  90:5296  D  1  ’65  130w 


WECHSBERG,  JOSEPH.  The  merchant  bankers 
365p  $6.95  Little 

332.1  Banks  and  banking  66-16558 

A  foreign  correspondent  of  The  New  Yorker 
Magazine,  author  of  The  Best  Things  In  Life 
[BRD  19651  describes  the  business  and  family 
histories  of  seven  of  the  world's  most  famous 
investment  banking  houses:  the  Plambros;  the 
Barings:  Warburg;  Mattioli;  Abs;  the  Lehmans, 
and  the  Rothschilds.  Portions  of  this  book  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  The  New  Yorker.  . 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  26:290  N  1  ’66  700w 
“[An]  admirably  lively  chronicle.  .  As 
family  partnerships  the  merchant  bankers  could 
readily  conceal  the  size  of  their  resources,  the 
nature  and  size  of  their  investments,  and  the 
rate  of  their  profit.  Even  Mr.  Wechsberg  who 
seems  to  have  made  an  unusual  number  of 
friends  in  the  merchant  banking  fraternity  has 
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been  excluded  from  the  Rothschild  archives. 

.  .  .  The  shift  of  financial  power  from  London 
to  New  York  after  the  First  World  >Var  signal¬ 
led  a  diminishing  role  for  the  English  merchant 
banks,  and  a  more  glorious  place  in  the  sun  for 
American  investment  and  commercial  bankers. 
All  the  same  it  is  still  a  good  thing  to  be  a 
merchant  banker.  .  .  .  For  all  that,  Mr.  Wechs- 
berg’s  admirable  book  is  in  good  measure  a  half 
ironic,  half  rueful  celebration  of  an  institution 
whose  best  years  are  not  ours.”  Robert  Lekach- 
man 

Book  Week  p3  O  23  ’66  lOOOw 
“Though  written  with  clarity,  wit,  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  there  are  so  many  anecdotes  here,  so 
many  stories  and  so  much  history  about  the 
making  and  losing  of  sums  of  money,  that  Mr. 
Wechsberg  almost  submerges  the  reader  in  a 
wealth  of  details  about  wealth.”  Roland  Sawyer 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  29  ’66 
600w 

Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2830  Je  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Streeter 

Sat  R  49:51  D  24  ’66  750w 
Though  he  is  himself  the  son  and  grandson 
of  bankers,  Wechsberg  ignores  a  lot  of  the 
basics  of  the  business  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  chapter  on  Wall  Street’s  Lehman  Brothers, 
shortchanges  the  potent  U.S.  bankers  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  those  of  London’s  City.  But  his 
stories  have  a  richness  of  color  and  some  details 
of  remarkable  deals  that  have  turned  money 
into  factories,  jobs  and  useful  products  for 
every  body's  compound  interest.  .  .  .  Wechs¬ 
berg’ s  main  point  is  that  the  merchant  bankers 
nowadays  are  increasingly  branching  out  of 
traditional  finance  to  become  all-round  con¬ 
sultants  and  father-confessors.” 

Time  88:114  O  28  ’66  700w 


WEDDLE,  ROBERT  S.  The  San  Sab&  mission: 
Spanish  pivot  in  Texas;  drawings  by  Mary 
Nabers  Prewit.  238p  maps  $5  Univ.  of  Tex. 
press 

976.4  Indians  of  North  America — Missions. 

Catholic  Church — Missions  64-13318 

“The  1757  mission  and  presidio  at  San 
Sabd,  located  some  180  miles  northwest  of  San 
Antonio,  was  Spain’s  northernmost  thrust  to¬ 
ward  the  Great  Plains.  San  Sabd,  the  answer  to 
the  Franciscans’  requests  for  missions  among 
the  eastern  Apaches,  was  founded  to  frustrate 
French  penetration  into  Texas,  to  civilize  the 
Apaches,  and  to  establish  a  base  for  originat¬ 
ing  trade  routes  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Spanish  ambitions,  as  well  as  any 
permanent  penetration  of  the  Great  Plains,  were 
however  thwarted  as  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  the  Comanches  and  their  allies  almost  a 
year  later  in  1758.  [The  presidio  was  sub¬ 
sequently  abandoned  in  1770].”  (.1  Am  Hist) 

Bibliography.  Index. 


“San  Saba  symbolizes  the  waning  effort,  the 
last  attempt  to  control  the  Indians  by  the  old 
and  familiar  mission  system.  W eddle  describes 
[it]  effectively.  .  .  .  This  study  Is  well  organ¬ 
ized.  based  on  the  most  recent  monographs, 
and  gives  a  coherent  tale  of  that  spot  In  the 
Southwest  that  represented  the  key  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  struggle  for  mastery  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  While  written  in  a  popular,  exciting 
vein,  it  is  good  history.  It  presents  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  northern  Spanish  fron¬ 
tier  and  its  problems  during  its  dying  days. 
G.  P.  Hammond  „ 

Am  Hist  R  71:667  Ja  ’66  480w 


“Despite  its  title,  this  well-written  volume 
deals  preponderantly  with  the  San  Sabd  Pres¬ 
idio  and  its  officers  and  men.  Since  the  story 
of  the  mission  has  been  extensively  treated 
.  .  .  Weddle’s  concentration  on  the  military 

establishment  is  not  only  welcome  but  also 
rewarding.  .  .  .  He  has  written  a  solid  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  San  Sabd,  indicating  its  im¬ 
portance  first  to  the  Spaniards  and  later  to  the 
Americans,  and  also  presenting  a  more  under¬ 
standing  view  of  the  military.  Weddle,  a  news¬ 
paperman.  was  able  to  accomplish  this  by 
seriously  consulting  sources  in  the  original 
Spanish  and  in  translation.”  M.  P.  Servin 
J  Am  Hist  52:366  S  ’65  430w 


WEDGWOOD,  HENRY  ALLEN.  The  bird  talis¬ 
man;  an  Eastern  tale:  il.  by  Gwen  Raverat. 
69p  $3.25  Van  Nostrand 
Fairy  tales  65-9027 

This  “story  about  a  little  princess  and  the 
magic  ring  which  made  her  able  to  talk  to 


birds  was  written  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and 
remained  for  many  years  a  private  and  treas¬ 
ured  possession  in  the  Wedgwood  and  Darwin 
families,  loved  by  generation  after  generation 
of  children.  It  was  first  published  in  1939,  when 
Gwen  Raverat,  the  great-niece  of  the  author, 
illustrated  it.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  four 
to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“The  story  was  written  for  the  author's  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  deliberation  of  the  Victorian 
storyteller  but  contains  characters  and  events 
that  delight  the  lover  of  fa,iry  tales  in  any 
period.” 

Horn  Bk  42:77  F  ’66  SOw 
“The  story  is  set  in  India,  though  neither 
the  author  nor  artist  made  any  attempt  to  be 
accurately  Indian.  .  .  .  incident  is  piled  upon 
incident,  with  no  development  or  mood,  and  the 
book  suffers  from  over-long  sentences.’’  Janet 
Hellerich 

Library  J  91:430  Ja  15  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  67:778  My  15  ’64  20w 
“Now  100  years  old,  [the  story]  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  during  a  year  in  which  birds  are 
omnipresent  in  children’s  books.”  Alice  Dal- 
gliesh 

Sat  R  48:45  D  11  ’65  lOOw 


WEEKS,  EDWARD.  The  Lowells  and  their  In¬ 
stitute.  202p  il  $5.75  Little 

374.2  Lowell  Institute  (Boston).  Lowell 
family  66-22676 

The  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  presents 
“a  study  of  five  men,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  who 
founded,  and  his  four  descendants  who  have 
maintained  from  1839  down  to  the  present,  an 
institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  generating 
ideas  in  Boston.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  those  speak¬ 
ers  whom  they  invited,  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  Louis  Agassiz,  Judge  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  William  James  and  Captain,  Mahan, 
and  in  our  day  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  of  those  they  avoided, 
like  Emerson  and  Darwin  and  Dickens.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Justin  Kaplan 

Book  Week  plO  O  30  '66  200w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 

90w 

“This  is  a  sparkling  tale  of  a  great  family 
and  its  contributions  to  the  life  of  Boston.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  pictures  of  the  Lowell  family, 
Mr.  Weeks  sets  his  account  in  a  framework  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  climate  of  the  times 
as  he  moves  through  the  years  describing  the 
eminent  men  who  were  chosen  to  be  ‘Lowell 
Lecturers.’  Recommended  for  all  collections.” 
M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:4949  O  15  ’66  140w 
“This  book  is  not  genealogy;  rather,  it  places 
the  Lowells  in  the  Boston  and  America  of  their 
eras.  It  occasionally  discusses  the  speakers  and 
their  subjects.  What  the  Lowell  Institute  did 
for  these  speakers  is  described  as  often  as  what 
they  did  for  the  Institute’s  audience.  The  lec¬ 
tures  not  only  started  currents  running  in 
education  but  became  the  first  drafts  of  many 
a  scholarly  book.  Their  total  effect  on  scholar¬ 
ship,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  science,  was 
considerable.  .  .  .  Readers  of  the  dull  annual 
reports  of  present-day  Foundations  will  welcome 
the  urbane  tidbits  Mr.  Weeks  has  assembled 
about  the  personalities  and  performance  of  an 
historic  trust.  In  spite  of  its  vivacity,  his  nar¬ 
rative  has  a  monotonous  note;  he  is  too  much 
in  awe  of  the  Lowells.  Though  Mr.  Weeks  is 
a  little  impatient  at  the  Institute’s  generally 
second-rate  treatment  of  literature  and  authors 
.  .  .  his  insistence  upon  the  virtuosity  and  cap¬ 
ability  of  the  Lowells  is  otherwise  unbroken.” 
Edward  Kirkland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  30  ’66  550w 


WEES,  FRANCES  SHELLEY.  Faceless  enemy 
192p  $3.50  Doubleday 

66-14111 

“In  the  hotel  room  where  the  body  of  Alvin 
Hood  is  discovered  the  police  find  a  knife  that 
belongs  to  Kimball  Fitzgerald,  a  broken  glass 
with  his  finger  prints  on  it,  and  his  telephone 
number  written  on  a  pad  on  the  desk.  In¬ 
credibly.  Fitzgerald,  lecturer  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  a  dependable  citizen 
with  money,  property  and  a  beautiful  young 
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WEES,  F.  S. — Continued 

wife,  was  the  only  possible  suspect.  But 
Melissa  his  wife,  believed  in  him,  and  had  to 
find  the  answers  the  police  wouldn’t  look  for. 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:81  My  16  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2882  Je  1  '66  90w 
“It’s  always  a  pleasure  to  see  an  Old  Pro 
outdo  himself.  The  Canadian  Frances  Shelley 
Wees  has  been  writing  mysteries  and  romances 
for  at  least  35  years,  and  most  of  them  per¬ 
fectly  acceptable  and  readable;  but  I  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  she  was  capable  of  such  a  lol- 
lapalooza  as  [this  book],  a  constantly  surprising 
and  genuinely  puzzling  whodunit.  .  .  .  Once 
upon  a  time  there  were  dozens  of  mysteries 
like  this  every  season;  but  today,  reading  this 
remarkably  inventive  puzzle  is  like  stumbling 
upon  a  polished  practitioner  of  an  all  but  lost 
art.’’  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  My  16  '66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:31  Je  26  ’66  30w 


WE  H  RLE,  EDMUND  S.  Britain,  China,  and 
the  antimissionary  riots,  1891-1900.  223p  $5.50 
Univ.  of  Minn,  press 

951  China — History.  Boxers  66-15064 

An  account  of  Anglo-Chinese  relations  and 
the  missionary  movement  ''during  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Christian 
missionary  movement  in  China  was  disrupted 
hy  an  increasing  number  of  antiforeign  riots. 
.  .  .  By  1900,  these  riots  had  merged  with  a 
massive  grass-roots  rebellion,  the  Boxer  rising, 
which  culminated  in  the  siege  of  the  legations 
in  Peking.  The  problem  of  the  missionaries 
created  a  dilemma  in  British  diplomacy  since 
England  had  entered  China  primarily  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade,  and  support  of  the  embattled 
missionaries  led  to  a  series  of  international 
incidents  which  disrupted  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tionship  and  tended  to  involve  Britain  in 
China’s  internal  affairs.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Cameron 

Am  Hist  R  72:132  O  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Fairbank 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:195  S  '66  450w 
“Wehrle  argues  that  [the]  freedom  of  the 
missionaries  led,  almost  inevitably  under  the 
circumstances,  to  anti-missionary  incidents 
which  in  turn  often  required  British  political 
intervention.  .  .  .  For  his  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  background,  the  author  relies  heavily 
on  [Paul  A.]  Cohen’s  recent  China  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  [BRD  1964].  Wehrle  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  the  missionaries’  place  in  late 
19th-century  Western  expansion  in  China  and 
provides  a  sophisticated  framework  for  the 
study  of  Sino-Western  political  and  cultural  in¬ 
teraction  that  takes  us  beyond  one- dimensional 
stereotypes  of  ‘Chinese  xenophobia’  and  ‘West¬ 
ern  imperialism.’  Useful  to  graduates  and  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduates  in  courses  on  China,  im¬ 
perialism,  and  Victorian  Britain.” 

Choice  3:835  N  ’66  200w 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  '66  40w 

Critic  24:77  Ad  ’66  llOw 

“This  is  a  carefully  researched  and  well-writ- 
ten  account.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  understanding 
of  the  peculiar  historical  circumstances  under 
discussion  is  comprehensive  and  fair.  .  .  .  Large 
public  and  all  reasonably  good  academic  li¬ 
braries  should  stock  this  book.”  Wen  Chao 
Chen 

Library  J  90:4973  N  15  ’65  150w 


.  .  .  but  also  the  unreality  of  Fascism  to  the 
working  classes;  on  the  Greek  and  Babylonian 
outlook;  ...  on  religion  and  the  Jews.”  (TLB) 

Choice  3:319  Je  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  72:99  J1  15  ’66  300w 
“This  sheaf  of  letters,  translated  for  the  first 
time,  documents  the  last  decade  of  [the 
writer’s]  inwardly  turbulent  life.  They  provide 
a  companion-volume  to  Jacques  Cabaud’s 
recent  biography  [Simone  Weil,  BRIO  1965]. 
...  Of  major  interest  are  the  letters  describ¬ 
ing  her  experiences  as  a  full-time  factory  work¬ 
er  in  1934.  .  .  .  Her  appeals  to  plant  managers 
to  .save  what  was  left  of  the  workers'  souls 
show  her  empathy  and  her  eloquence.  .  .  . 
If  these  scantiLy  annotated  letters  do  little  to 
clarify  the  apparent  contradictions  of  Miss 
Weil’s  political  faith,  they  confirm  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  her  mind  and  the  breadth  of  her 
understanding.  ’  ’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  Mr  6  ’66  240w 
“Whatever  Simone  Weil  left  behind  her  is 
interesting  and  Sir  Richard  Rees  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  presenting  us  with  a  cross-section 
of  her  correspondence.  This  is  by  no  means 
complete  but  it  covers  her  life:  and  the  read¬ 
er  is  helped  by  short,  lucid  paragraphs  put¬ 
ting  her  different  activities  in  their  historical 
setting.  .  .  .  The  editor’s  introduction  is  con¬ 
cise  and  exact.  .  .  .  These  letters,  though  they 
cannot  be  compared  for  depth  with  other  works 
by  Simone  Weil  now  published  in  English, 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  her  thoughts 
and  life  and  tempt  readers  to  ask  for  more.” 

TLS  p996  N  11  ’65  650w 


WEINSTEiN,  LEO,  ed.  The  age  of  reason;  the 
culture  of  the  seventeenth  century.  351p  11 
$6.95  Braziller 

901.93  Seventeenth  century.  Culture.  Civili¬ 
zation.  Modern  65-23179 

“The  era  of  Louis  XIV  and  Richelieu,  of 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza  and 
Leibniz;  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Milton  and  John 
Donne;  of  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  Boyle  and  Har¬ 
vey,  Grotius  and  James  I  [is  shown  in  its 
many  aspects],  .  .  .  The  way  of  life  of  the 
people,  of  kings  and  nobles,  .  .  .  the  thieves 
and  galley  slaves,  .  .  .  the  formation  of  the 
new  norms  and  methods  of  reason  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  science  [and]  their  application  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  politics,  education, 
psychology,  social  criticism  and  religion  [are 
reflected  in]  .  .  .  selections  from  poets  and 
dramatists,,  .  .  .  scientists  and  psychologists 
.  .  .  mystics  and  theologians,  journalists  and 
legalists.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


tsest  ben  zt>:3»z  ja  l 


OO  JL4UYV 


.  [This-  anthologyl  offers  a  very  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  which  mark  the  basic 
trends  of  thought  in  the  17th  [century],  .  .  . 
The  introductory ,  essay  .  .  .  [is]  competent, 
but  much  too  brief,  as  are  the  remarks  pre¬ 
ceding  individual  selections.  A  determined 
autodidact .  will  have  to  supplement  [this]  an¬ 
thology  with  the  better  encyclopedia  articles 
and  the  standard  histories  of  philosophy  and 
literature.”  Joseph  Brain 

Library  J  90:4071  O  1  ’65  70w 
introductions  are  frequently  more  eru¬ 
dite  than  explanatory  and  the  selections  are  of 
the  best  from  the  original  books.  .  .  .  [Not] 
enough  of  the  kind  of  material  needed  by  high 
school  students  to  warrant  purchase  by  schools 
or  YA  departments  of  public  libraries.” 

Library  J  91:5262  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 


WEINTRAUB,  STANLEY.  The 

experimenL  See  The  Savoy 


Savoy:  nineties 


WEIL,  GUNTHER  M.,  ed.  The  psychedelic 
reader.  See  Psychedelic  review 


WEjS BERGER,  BERNARD  A.  Captains  of  in¬ 
dustry.  See  American  heritage 


WEIL,  SIMONE.  Seventy  letters:  some  hitherto 
untranslated  texts  from  published  and  un¬ 
published  sources;  tr.  and  arr.  by  Richard 
Rees.  207p  pi  $4.80  Oxford 

194  65-29654 

“In  this  collection  we  have  reflections  on  the 
moral  conditions  to  which  work  in  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  reduces  man  (and  woman) ;  on  foreign 
politics;  ...  on  the  Italian  situation,  where 
she  not  only  describes  St.  Peter’s  and  Assisi. 


WE1SBROD,  BURTON  A., 

of  poverty;  an  American 
pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 


ed.  The  economics 
paradox.  180p  $4.95; 


-vuzj.O 


conditions 


ruveriy, 


XliUUIIItJ. 


LJ  .  O. 


65-26859 


“In  this  volume  are  reprinted  .  .  .  analyses  of 
the  issues  posed  by  the  War  on  Poverty,  as 
well  as  portions  of  most  of  the  influential  books 
and  government  studies  which  ignited  public 
awareness.  In  Part  1,  conflicting  views  about 
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the  characteristics  of  poverty,  its  definition  and 
measurement,  are  discussed  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  and  Michael  Harrington,  among 
others.  Part  2  concentrates  on  solutions, 
proposed  and  enacted,  plus  appraisals  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  anti-poverty  program  by 
journalists  and  economists.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“The  worst  thing  about  this  book  is  its 
title,  a  quote  from  Benny  De  Voto.  The  second 
worst  thing  is  the  subtitle.  .  .  .  Colorful,  tal¬ 
ented,  worth  remembering,  yes.  But  Daggett 
was  not  as  large  a  talent  as  J.  Ross  Brown, 
Prentice  Mulford,  and  others.  However,  this 
is  good  literary-biography.”  Richard  Dillon 
Library  J  90:5386  D  15  ’65  190w 


Choice  3:345  Je  '66  170w 
“One  might  have  wished  that  at  least  some 
of  the  text  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  rather  than  a  summary,  had  been  in¬ 
cluded.  and  that  radicals  had  been  given  a 
chance  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
charges  leveled  at  them  by  Irving  Kristol.  But, 
on  the  whole,  this  is  a  good  collection  which 
displays  the  constellation  of  approaches  to  the 
eradication  of  poverty.”  A.  A.  Chmela 
Library  J  91:708  F  1  ’66  150w 
“[Prof.  Weisbrod]  has  succeeded  in  his  an¬ 
nounced  effort  to  cover  the  ground  fairly. 
Here  are  the  bulbous  nonsense  of  governmental 
reports,  the  slimy  do-goodisms  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  poverty-monger,  the  skepticism  of  Irving 
Kristol'.  .  .  .  [The  author]  comes  up  with  the 
most  slashing  attack  on  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
grams  ever  printed  (‘There  are  plenty  of  poor 
who  manage — some  routinely,  some  heroically — 
to  lead  dignified,  decent,  and  humanly  satisfy¬ 
ing  lives.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to 
more  money.  .  .  .  They  are  entitled  to  have 
every  possible  opportunity  to  move  upward.  .  .  . 
But  they  are  also  entitled  not  to  be  hectored, 
badgered,  sermonized,  psychoanalyzed,  finger¬ 
printed,  Rohrschached,  and  generally  bossed 
around  by  a  self-appointed  body  of  self- 
anointed  redeemers’).”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  18:373  Ap  9  ’66  400w 


WEISBROD,  BURTON  A.  External  benefits  of 
public  education;  an  economic  analysis.  (Res. 
report  ser)  143p  $3.75:  pa  $3  Industrial  rela¬ 
tions  section.  Dept,  of  Economics.  Princeton 
univ. 

370  Education  64-4831 

“This  study  represents  an  attempt  to  learn 
more  about  how,  and  how  much,  education 
brings  benefits  to  people  other  than  students 
and  indeed,  to  people  other  than  those  in  the 
school  district  which  provides  the  education.” 
iPref)  Appendixes. 


“The  issues  Weisbrod  raises  are  interesting. 
His  contribution,  .  .  .  while  not  breaking  any 
particularly  new  ground,  is  stimulating  and 
thought- provoking."  Jacob  Mincer 

Am  Econ  R  55:637  Je  65  500w 


"The  main  deficiency  of  the  argument  seems 
to  be  the  lack  of  a  discussion  of  what 
happens  to  private,,  rather  than  public,  ex¬ 
penditures  on  education.  .  .  .  An  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  types  of  benefits,  both  private  and 
social,  expected  from  education  was  made,  by 
the  author.  His  main  contribution  is  adding 
the  value  of  the  option  to  continue  studying,  to 
the  present  value  of  additional  expected  net  in¬ 
comes  resulting  from  any  course  of  education. 
R.  Malul^  po|  Econ  73;6g7  D  ,66  700w 


WEiSENBURGER,  FRANCIS  PHELPS.  Idol  of 
the  West:  the  fabulous  career  ol  Rollm  Mal¬ 
lory  Daggett.  220p  il  $6.95  Syracuse  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  Daggett,  Rollin  Mallory  65-19458 
“Daggett  was  a  .  .  .  pioneer  of  California 
and  Nevada  who  became  the  One  Sound  State’s 
Congressman  and,  finally,  U.S  Minister  to 
Hawaii.  But  he  is  to  be  remembered  as  editor 
of  The  Golden  Era  of  San  Francisco,  the  West  s 
pioneer  literary  periodical,  and  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Enterprise  of  Virginia  City.  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Caughey 

Am  Hist  R  71:1445  J1  66  240w 

Reviewed  by.  Paul  Fatout 

Am  Lit  38:252  My  66  270w 
“[This  book]  is  more  praiseworthy  for  its 
scholarship  than  for  its  art,  being  documented 
in  depth  but  hackneyed  m. style.  With,  its  full 
bibliography,  its  thorough  index,  and  its  con¬ 
temporaneous  illustrations  and  photographs, 
the  book  is  informative  reading  for  students  of 
the  early  days  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Choice  2:904  F  66  140w 

Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Cline 
Kevieweamy  «  52;g36  Mr  ,g6  4g0w 


WEISS,  PAUL,  The  God  we  seek.  258p  $5.50 
Southern  Ill  univ.  press 
211  Religion— Philosophy.  God.  Theology 

64-13476 

The  topic  of  the  “present  work  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  and  concern  with  God  in  privacy 
and  in  community.  .  .  .  [It]  focuses  on  that 
.  .  .  relation  which  connects  men  and  God.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘Here  is  philosophy  in  the  grand  manner 
from  a  teacher  at  Yale  University.  .  .  .  The 
title  is  quite  misleading — the  book  is  not  so 
much  about  the  God  we  seek  as  about  what 
happens  when  he  is  found.  .  .  .  Weiss’s  searching 
attempt  to  present  a  ‘complete’  philosophy 
ought  not  to  be  ignored  simply  because  it  is 
unfashionable  or  even  because  it  sometimes 
needs  greater  clarity.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  follow  him  may  discover  a  clear  reward.” 
A.  B.  Creel 

Christian  Century  82:896  J1  14  ’65  350w 
Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Burkle 

J  Religion  46:497  O  ’66  2400w 
“We  are  given  precisely  fifteen — count  ’em — 
fifteen  ways  of  making  contact  with  God.  .  .  . 
The  divisions  are  dizzying,  and  arbitrary; 
announced  rather  than  argued  to.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  .  .  .  Yet  if  one  eludes,  for  a  page  or 
two,  the  constricting  meshes  of  mechanical  sys¬ 
tem,  parts  of  the  book  stand  out  as  percipient 
essays-  on  religious  experience.”  G.  Wills 
Nat  R  18:81  Ja  25  ’66  180w 


WEISS,  PAUL.  Philosophy  in  process;  v  1, 
1955-1960.  792p  $15  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
190  Philosophy,  Modern  (63-14293) 

This  “is  the  journal  of  a  private  dialogue, 
maintained  irregularly  from  June  24,  1955,  to 
December  25,  1960.  It  is  thus  the  account  of 
a  philosophic  position  as  it  is  being  arrived 
at,  and  painfully  thought  through,  with  its 
self-criticisms,  false  starts,  new  insights, 
doubts,  and  revisions.  Some  external  auto¬ 
biographical  details  can  be  inferred  from  it; 
.  .  .  but  most  of  this  book  is  inspired  by 
philosophic  problems  [the  author]  was  working 
on,  by  questions  which  arose  in  his  classes, 
by  the  books  he  read,  the  people  he  talked  to, 
and  the  hard,  hard  thinking  he  always  did. 
During  these  years  he  published  his  major 
work  Modes  of  Being  [BRD  1958],  and  wrote 
the  first  draft  of  The  God  We  Seek.  Many  of 
the  remarks  in  the  present  volume  thus  refer 
to  themes  he  discussed  in  those  books.”  (Sat  R) 
Index. 


“In  this  huge  philosopher’s  notebook  .  .  .  one 
of  America’s  foremost  and  distinguished  specu¬ 
lative  philosophers  covers  not  only  the  entire 
field  of  philosophy  but  practically  every  other 
area  touching  on  life.  .  .  .  Topics  [are]  dis¬ 
cussed  with  clarity,  freshness,  precision,  and 
insight.  .  .  .  Throughout  this  volume  (the 

first  of  four)  there  is  sufficient  continuity. 
Here  we  see  a  philosopher  (strongly  influenced 
by  Aristotle)  thinking  freshly  about  new  things 
and  his  previous  works  without  any  concern 
for  consistency,  thereby  exhibiting  true  ‘open¬ 
thinking.’  The  excellent  detailed  index  makes 
it  possible  for  the  reader  to  pursue  any  one 
topic  quickly  and  easily  and/or  to  make  easy 
cross  references.” 

Choice  2:866  F  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  T.  M.  Bogie 

Library  J  91-2344  My  1  ’66  IlOw 
“The  foundation  of  Paul  Weiss’s  philosophy 
is  the  four  ‘modes  of  being,’  .  .  .  Actuality, 
Existence,  Ideality,  and  Divinity.  They  can  be 
combined,  hierarchically  arranged,  and  applied 
in  many  ways,  they  comprise  a  framework 
which  is  used  to  locate  many  issues  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  to  determine  a  vast  set  of  conse¬ 
quences.  .  .  .  This  concern  with  a  fourfold 
analysis  often  seems  obsessive.  It  is  the  most 
pervasive  of  Paul  Weiss’s  themes,  but  there 
are  others.  .  .  .  Not  for  the  amateur  or  the 
dilettante,  Philosophy  in  Process  is  a  reward¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  creative  grappling  of  a 
first-rate  mind  with  some  of  the  eternal 
questions.”  Reuben  Abel 

Sat  R  49:35  Ja  29  ’66  700w 
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WEISS,  PAUL — Continued 

“Weiss’s  ambition  is  undeniable:  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  great  system  of  philosophy,  with¬ 
out  equal  since  the  days  of  Hegel.  His  achieve¬ 
ment,  however,  is  uncertain.  Weiss  is  a  difficult 
author,  his  style  a  tangle  of  abstractions  and 
dialectical  convolutions.  True,  this  style  matches 
the  complexity  and  originality  of  the  thought 
it  expresses,  but  it  has  disheartened  many  of 
his  readers.  .  .  .  [However]  Weiss  has  won  trie 
attention  of  a  small  circle  of  young  philosophers 
whose  devotion  perhaps  compensates  for  their 
fewness.  Thus  any  work  which  sheds  light  on 
Paul  Weiss’s  thought  processes  is  of  value. 
a  j  lisck 

Yale  R  55:432  Mr  ’66  lOOOw 


WEISS,  PETER.  The  persecution  and  assassina- 
ation  of  Jean-Paul  Marat;  as  performed  by 
the  inmates  of  the  asylum  of  Charenton  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade;  Engnsn 
version  by  Geoffrey  Skelton;  verse  adaptation 
by  Adrian  Mitchell;  introd.  by  Peter  _  Brook 
[Eng  title:  The  persecution  and  assassination 
of  Marat].  llTp  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Atheneum 
pubs. 

832  Marat,  Jean  Paul  65-15915 

A  “reconstruction  of  what  might  have  gone 
on  at  the  madhouse  of  Charenton,  where  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  wrote  plays  and  staged  them 
with  his  fellow-inmates  for  the  benefit  of  chic 
Parisian  audiences.  .  .  .  The  play-within-a-play 
is  Sade’s  fantasy  of  Marat’s  assassination  by 
Charlotte  Corday  and  the  shabby  end  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  while  the  play-around-the-play  is  the 
tumult  of  the  actual  production.  (Book  Week) 

“It  is  to  Peter  Weiss’s  credit  that  by  the 
system  of  Chinese  boxes,  he  has  visualized  the 
pursuit  of  sanity  under  madness — or  ot  madness 
under  sanity — as  an  enticing,  never-ending  en¬ 
deavor.  .  .  .  But  Marat/  Sade,  like  the  madmen 
in  some  of  its  scenes,  marches  in  place,  while 
its  style  parades  about  from  Pirandello  to 
Brecht  to  Ionesco  to  Genet,  with  an  honorific 
‘Eyes  right!’  at  Artaud.  The  argument  between 
Sade  and  Marat  is  neither  particularly  penetra¬ 
ting  nor  dynamic.  .  .  .  [There  are]  some  outright 
howlers  [in  the  translation  from  the  German], 
.  .  .  [However]  it  is  a  matter  of  defective 
dramaturgy:  a  striking,  static  image  that 
neither  moves  nor  moves  us.  Moreover,  Weiss 
is  a  confused  thinker.”  John  Simon 

Book  Week  p9  My  22  ’66  700w 
“To  read  the  text  after  witnessing  a  stunning 
New  York  stage  production  of  this  play  is  to  be 
rudely  disappointed.  .  .  .  The  text  itself  is  fiat, 
the  poetry  often  mere  doggerel,  and,  overall, 
the  work  is  extremely  tautological.  Essentially, 
Weiss  has  given  us  a  pale  imitation  of  Brecht, 
but  except  for  some  occasional  felicitous  phras¬ 
ing,  he  lacks  the  bite  and  talent  of  his  master. 
This  edition  is,  however,  enhanced  by  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  director  Peter  Brook,  a  discussion 
of  the  play’s  background  by  the  author,  plus  the 
musical  score  used  in  the  British  and  American 
productions.  Recommended  only  for  large  li¬ 
braries  and  libraries  specializing  in  modem 
(lr3,niBi  *  * 

Choice  3:137  Ap  ’66  130w 
“An  exciting  play  to  read.  .  .  .  The  play 
within  the  play,  the  narrow  line  between  sanity 
and  madness,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  horror 
of  the  lives  of  the  inmates — these  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  make  this  play  so  interesting  and 
so  important  a  dramatic  event.”  Paul  Myers 
Library  J  91:960  F  15  '66  lOOw 


WEISS,  THEODORE.  The  medium;  poems.  87p 
$3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811  65-20168 

“Thirty-one  new  poems  many  of  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  Poetry.  The  Yale  Re¬ 
view,  Sewanee  Review,  The  Nation,  The  New 
Republic,  and  other  journals.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Weiss  has  many  moods:  he  is  sometimes 
brooding  and  difficult,  yet  he  can  change  to  a 
cheerful  and  innocent  tone  and  surprise  us 
with  his  simplicity.  .  .  .  His  love  poems  are 
often  sensual  and  are  frankly  written  about 
his  wife.  Renee.  .  .  .  One  can  say  that  the 
poems  of  Weiss — like  the  poems  of  Eberhart. 
Bishop  and  Dickey — are  neither  showy  nor 
‘chic.’  They  often  require  many  readings  to  be 
fully  appreciated  But  Theodore  Weiss,  litte 
the  best  poets  of  his  time,  delights  in  the  spirit 
of  being  terribly  alive  and  this  delight  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  language.  He  has  tire  steady  and 
intense  concern  with  speech  that  marks  a  fine 
poet.”  Sandra  Hochman 

Book  Week  pH  F  20  ’66  340w 


“In  these  poems  the  imitative  method  be¬ 
comes  the  imitative  fallacy  and  poetry  dies  in 
echoing  the  cacophony  of  life.  Critics  and 
commentators  may  be  expected  to  give  close 
attention  to  this  volume,  for  Weiss  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  poet  of  whom  they  must  take 
account,  but  the  reader  who  values  poetry  for 
its  grace  and  its  illumination  will  find  hxs 
expectation  affronted  on  almost  every  page. 
The  Medium  is  for  university  libraries  and 
specialized  collections  of  modern  poetry  only. 
Robert  Regan  _  „ 

Library  J  90:4986  N  15  ’65  190w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bennett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  4  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cutler 

Poetry  108:271  J1  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.‘  Spector 

Sat  R  49:44  F  19  ’66  40w 


WEISSER,  CELESTIN  D.,  jt.  ed.  Paul  Tillich 
in  Catholic  thought.  See  O’Meara,  T.  A. 


WEISSKAMP,  HERBERT.  Beautiful  homes  and 
gardens  in  California  [tr.  by  Herbert  Weiss- 
kamp],  211p  il  col  il  $17.50  Abrams 

728.6  Houses.  Architecture,  Domestic — 

Design  and  plans.  Gardens  65-19223 

This  book  “presents  a  number  of  well  known 
20th-century  houses  of  California.  The  author 
has  arranged  and  selected  the  works  of  29 
West  Coast  architects  (or  in  some  cases, 
architectural  firms).”  (Library  J)  Translation 
of  HS,user  und  Garten  in  Kalifornien. 


“A  handsome  book  for  architecture  libraries. 
Translated  from  the  German  edition,  it  has  a 
German  intellectual  bias  worth  noting.  Weiss- 
kamp  is  a  disciple  of  Richard  Neutra,  who  is 
given  heavy  emphasis  and  the  triumphant 
final  place  in  the  book.  Much  that  an  American 
would  include  has  been  scanted  or  omitted,  and 
many  great  .  .  .  designers  in  the  native  idiom 
are  omitted  entirely.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
representative  collection  .  .  .  handsome  though 
it  is." 

Choice  3:302  Je  ’66  120w 
“[A]  handsomely  illustrated  picture-book. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  has  fortunately  limited  him¬ 
self  to  full  presentations  of  only  a  few  works 
by  each  [architect].  By  using  plans,  cross- 
section,  and  exterior  and  interior  photographs 
he  has  given  a  valid  picture  of  each  of  the 
houses.  .  .  .  The  author’s  taste  is  both  per¬ 
ceptive  and  catholic,  but  one  wonders  why  he 
has  avoided  the  works  of  several  major  West 
Coast  architects,  especially  R.  M.  Schindler 
and  William  Wurster,  and  more  recent  de¬ 
velopments  on  the  West  Coast  as  seen  in  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Charles  Moore,  Joseph 
Esherick  and  Richard  Peters  Since  the  book 
is  entirely  concerned  with  contemporary  do¬ 
mestic  architecture,  it  might  be  considered  by 
the  general  as  well  as  the  more  specialized 
library.”  David  Gebhard 

Library  J  91:1405  Mr  15  ’66  170w 


WEISSMAN,  PHILIP.  Creativity  in  the 
theater;  a  psychoanalytic  study.  275p  $5.50 
Basic  bks. 

808.2  Theater.  Creation  (Literary,  artistic, 
etc.)  65-13344 

“A  practicing  analyst  urges  the  acceptance 
of  ’psychoanalysis  as  a  science’  by  elaborating 
‘a  scientific  approach  to  the  psychological  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  artist,  the  psychology  of 
creativity,  and  the  problems  of  artistic  success 
and  failure.’  Part  I  is  titled  ‘The  psychological 
equipment  and  development  of  the  artist  in 
modern  theater.’  Parts  II.  Ill,  and  IV  are  brief 
'psychobiographical'  sketches  of  Stanislavski, 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  O’Neill,  Shaw,  Williams’ 
heroines.  Sophocles’  Antigone,  and  O’Neill's 
Eiectra.  .  .  .  The  author  argues  for  a  greater 
understanding  and  use  of  psychoanalytic  prin¬ 
ciples  by  .critics,  actors,  and  playwrights.” 
(Choice)  Bibliographical  references.  Index 


“Of  genera]  interest  to  graduate  students  ” 
Choice  3:137  Ap  ’66  120w 
“Fascinating  reading.  [Dr.  Weissman]  clear¬ 
ly  draws  for  us  the  correlation  between  the 
artist’s  early  personal  life  and  his  creative 
output.  ...  It  is  in  the  comparison  of  the 
early  life  of  Stanislavski  (who  evolved  from  a 
secure,  culturally  rich  childhood)  ...  to  that 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  (an  illegitimate  child) 

.  that  the  case  is  most  vividly  presented 
[The  author]  refreshingly  concludes  .  .  .  that 
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‘art  and  neuroses  are  not  synonymous.’  .  .  . 
This  is  a  stimulating  and  informative  book 
to  be  read  by  any  serious  devotee  of  the  thea¬ 
ter,  and  by  parents  who  care  what  happens 
to  their  children  creatively.”  M.  B.  Raines 
Library  J  90:5300  D  1  ’65  270w 


WEISSTEIN,  ULRICH,  ed.  The  essence  of 
opera;  ed.  and  annotated  by  Ulrich  Weis- 
stein.  372p  $6.95  Free  press 
782.109  Opera  64-20306 

This  is  a  “compendium  of  source  readings, 
all  in  English,  of  .  .  .  selections  from  the  Flor¬ 
entine  Camerata  to  Auden,  aiming  to  pinpoint 
the  musico- dramaturgic  dichotomy,  or,  as 
Weisstein  otherwise  terms  it,  the  four  ap¬ 
proaches  to  opera:  .  .  .  the  Classical/neo- 

Classical  duality;  .  .  .  the  Romantic  duality; 
.  .  .  the  Music-Drama  of  Wagner;  and  the 
Music/Drama  of  Stravinsky,  Brecht,  and  Clau¬ 
del.  Some  fifty-five  individuals  are  called  upon 
to  give  their  views  on  the  proper  relationship 
of  drama  to  music,  or  generally  on  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  opera  itself.”  (Music  Lib  Assn  Notes) 
Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“The  editor  has  done  us  a  good  service.  .  .  . 
[There  are]  excellent  thumb-nail  annotations 
which  preface  each  writer’s  words,  and  serve 
well  to  give  the  essence  of  the  individual’s 
role  in  opera  history.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  not  originally  in  English  are  translated 
by  the  editor  and  are  eminently  readable.  .  .  . 
[However]  in  virtually  every  instance,  Weis¬ 
stein  hag  compiled  his  selections  from  second¬ 
ary  sources,  rather  than  from  original  editions 
and  documents.  .  .  .  And  a  casual  check  of 
several  quotations  with  the  sources  reveals 
that  they'  are  not  taken  with  scrupulous  ac¬ 
curacy.  ...  In  short,  though  this  anthology 
is  well  compiled,  its  bibliographic  and  editorial 
shortcomings  make  it  appear  to  be  rather  un¬ 
reliable  as  a  book  of  source  readings.”  D.  M. 
McCorkle 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:1030  Mr  ’68 
900w 

“[This  is]  an  anthology  of  all  the  Important 
documents  on  the  aesthetics  of  opera.  .  .  . 
[The]  contributors  belong  to  three  classes— 
composers,  librettists  and  philosopher  critics. 
.  .  .  Wherever  the  reader  opens  the  book  he 
finds  the  argument  raging,  for  opera  is  rich 
in  first-class  aesthetic  issues,  formal,  lin¬ 
guistic  and  musical.” 

TLS  p279  Ap  8  ’65  340w 


WELCH,  RICHARD  E.  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Federalist:  a  political  portrait,  by  Richard  E. 
Welch,  Jr.  276p  $7.50  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Sedgwick,  Theodore  65-14054 

The  book  covers  the  “life  of  a  Massachusetts 
lawyer  who  was  in  Congress  from  1789  to  1801. 
As  a  follower  and  lieutenant  of  Hamilton,  he 
played  a  key  part  in  funding  the  national  debt, 
the  assumption  of  state  debts,  founding  the 
Bank  of  the  U.S.,  Jay’s  Treaty,  the  XYZ 
Affair,  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  plot  to  elect  Burr  as  President  in  1801.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Welch’s  assiduous  combing  of  the  volumin¬ 
ous  collection  of  Sedgwick  Papers  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society  has  not  turned 
up  any  treasures  that  cast  events  of  the 
Federalist  era  in  a  new  light.  His  portrait  of 
Sedgwick,  however,  is  shaded  in  softer  tones 
than  those  of  other  scholars  who  have  occasion 
to  touch  on  him.  .  ,  .  Sedgwick  represented  an 
agrarian,  Shaysite  district.  To  students  of  the 
American  political  process,  it  is  disappointing 
that  Welch  did  not  probe  the  basis  of  its  popu¬ 
lar  support  for  federalism.  .  .  .  This  ‘political 
portrait,’  while  sympathetic  and  defensive,  is 
frank.  .  .  .  Readers  thus  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  his  legislative  career 
‘redounded  on  the  whole  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  he  loved’  or  whether  he  left  his  mark 
on  the  Federalist  era  chiefly  as  a  ‘historic’ 
orator  responsible  for  'acts  of  illiberal  ex¬ 
tremism.'  ”  Alfred  Young 

Am  Hist  R  71:674  Ja  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Forrest  McDonald 

J  Am  Hist  53:115  Je  ’66  60(Iw 
“Excellent,  well-written  and  authoritative. 

.  .  .  This  book  is  especially  valuable  for  an 
understanding  of  ...  the  political  leaders  of 
the  Federalist  period,  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  aristocratic  eloquent  conservative.”  Perry 
Armin 

Library  J  90:1706  Ap  1  ’65  60w 
“The  author  keeps  his  eyes  so  fastened  on 
Sedgwick  that  the  reader  is  denied  the  relief 
that  might  come  from  shifting  the  focus. 

.  .  .  There  are  things  we  would  like  to  know 
about  Sedgwick,  and  the  telling  of  them  would 
have  increased  the  value  of  this  study. 

.  .  .  Here  and  there  in  the  notes  the  author 
takes  mild  exception  to  the  views  of  other 
historians,  but  too  often  he  seems  content 
with  mere  counter-assertion.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  handsomely  turned  out  but  shows  badly  the 
lack  of  good  editing.”  R.  J.  Taylor 
New  Eng  Q  38:535  D  ’65  380w 


WELCH.  CLAUDE,  ed.  &  tr.  God  and  incarna¬ 
tion  in  mid-nineteenth  century  German 
theology:  G.  Thomasius,  I.  A.  Dorner  [and] 
A.  E.  Biedermann.  391p  $7  Oxford 
232.08  Theology — Collections.  Christianity — - 
Philosophy.  Thomasius,  Gottfried.  Dorner, 
Isaak  August.  Biedermann,  Aloys  Emanuel 

65-18230 

“This  book  introduces  in  English  the  .  .  . 
work  done  by  the  theologians  who  explored 
the  thought  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  in 
light  of  Church  tradition.  .  .  .  All  speak 

through  their  own  words.’’  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Welch  has  made  a  judicious  selection  and 
good  translation  of  these  men.  Excellent  notes 
clarify  the  text  and  place  them  in  their  con¬ 
temporary  setting.  .  .  .  This  volume  is  impor¬ 
tant  not  only  for  German  theology  but  for 
understanding  the  mediating  theologians  who 
most  directly  influenced  theology  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.” 

Choice  3:534  S  ’66  150w 
“The  strictly  christological  section  of  Thom¬ 
asius’  Christ’s  Person  and  Work  opens  the 
collection.  .  .  .  The  longest  segment  of  the 
book  is  granted  to  Dorner,  .  .  .  [whose]  con¬ 
ception  of  the  developing  character  of  the 
person  of  Christ  reproduces  [his]  concern  to 
affirm  the  livingness  of  God  without  forfeiting 
the  authentic  aseity  of  the  divine  life.  Finally 
the  ‘positive’  part  of  Biedermann’s  Christian 
Dogmatics  finds  its  way  into  the  company, 
.  '  in  its  pungent  criticism  of  christological 
errors,  if  rather  artificially  in  its  substantive 
proposal.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  these  men  is  by 
no  means  remote  to  the  concerns  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  What  Dorner  and  Thomasius  attempt 
is  to  provide  an  adequate  formulation  of  divine 
transcendence.  .  .  .  [This  book]  offers  clues 
which  could  open  up  new  routes  for  Christian 
discourse.”  Paul  Sponheim 

J  Religion  46:57  Ja  66  lOOOw 


WELLEK,  REN£.  A  history  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism.  5v  v3-4  389;671p  v3  $8.50;  v4  $10  Yale 
univ.  press 

801  Literature — History  and  criticism 

(56-5989) 

The  latest  volumes  in  the  author’s  projected 
five  volume  work  bring  his  studies  up  through 
the  post  Romantic  nineteenth  century.  Chro¬ 
nology.  Bibliography.  Index.  For  volumes  one 
and  two  see  BRD  1955. 


Am  Lit  38:269  My  ’66  450w 
“When  I  say  that  Mr.  Wellek’s  pages  are 
dull,  dull  as  his  own  critical  work  is  not  dull, 
I  am  simply  saying  that  they  lack  the  one 
proper  interest  that  any  history  of  criticism 
cannot  do  without:  they  do  not  tell  me  what 
the  critics  really  said,  and  they  are  thus 
stripped  of  all  the  genuine  intellectual  interest 
that  the  works  of  the  critics  themselves — at 
least  many  of  them — can  induce.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  Mr.  Wellek’s  dutiful  effort  to 
cover  everything.  .  .  .  He  is  forced  into 

superficial  summary  of  scores  of  critics  that 
only  the  most  serious  of  professionals  could 
care  about.  .  .  .  And  yet  ...  I  know  that 
T  shall  buy  and  use  the  final  volume  when  it 
comes — and  not  only  for  its  careful  bibliog¬ 
raphies  and  accurate  indexes  and  chronological 
tables.  Once  we  have  caught  on  to  Mr.  Wellek's 
way.  we  should  be  able  to  use  him — not.  I’m 
afraid,  as  a  historian,  but  certainly  as  an 
encyclopedist  with  a  curious,  revealing  bias.” 
W.  C.  Booth 

Book  Week  p3  F  27  ’66  7600w 

Choice  3:117  Ap  ’66  190w 
“[Some  sections  of  this  history)  are  uneven  in 
interest  and  depth,  but  the  unevenness  is  in¬ 
evitable  because  the  critical  works  discussed 
are  uneven.  .  .  .  Although  Wellek  is  quite  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  scholar  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  a  sufficiently  detailed  knowledge 
of  modern  European  and  American  criticism  to 
write  an  adequate  history  of  the  subject,  the 
most  impressive  feature  of  the  History  lies 
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WELLEK,  RENE — Continued 
elsewhere:  it  lies  in  Wellek’s  constant  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  Anal  test  to  any  critic  is  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  literature.  That  awareness  gives  shape  and 
value  to  Wellek’s  history  of  criticism.’'  L.  T. 

Lemon  „„ _ 

J  Aesthetics  25:231  winter  66  600w 


“Wellek’s  faultless  scholarship  and  impec¬ 
cable  judgment  offer  a  lucid,  sane  perspective 
for  a  highly  complex  70  years.  The.  detailed 
documentation,  selective  bibliographies,  and 
chronological  tables  of  critical  milestones  en¬ 
hance  the  work’s  unquestioned  value  for  any 
serious  student  of  literature  and  makes  it 
highly  recommended  for  academic  and  large 
public  libraries.’’  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:4784  N  1  ’65  140w 


“No  reputations  are  revived  merely  for  the 
sake  of  revival,  and  no  one  is  overrated. 

.  .  .  [The  book  gives]  due  attention  to  a 
number  of  the  poets  and  novelists  who  were 
only  incidentally  and  unofficially  literary 
critics.  .  .  .  lit]  shows  that  some  critics  could 
operate  ably  in  their  own  milieux,  but  it  also 
shows  a  great  many  examples  of  fallibility  or 
stupidity.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  any  com¬ 
plete  history  of  literary  criticism  ought,  even¬ 
tually,  to  give  an  assessment  of  the  whole 
subject’s  rationale.  .  .  .  Wellek,  who  is  quite 
as  capable  a  critic  as  he  is  a  historian  of 
critics,  ought  not  to  decline  his  final  responsi¬ 
bility.  Perhaps  the  final,  forthcoming  volume 
of  this  work,  ‘The  Twentieth  Century,’  will 
offer  an  opportunity  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
interaction  between  the  critic  and  the  world 
in  which  he  lives — the  world  of  the  writer  and 
the  literary  audience?”  Robie  Macauley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  2  ’66  1500w 


Va  Q  R  42  fix  spring  ’66  280w 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Ong 

Yale  R  55:585  Je  ’66  1650w 


WELLES,  BENJAMIN.  Spain:  the  gentle  an¬ 
archy.  386p  pi  $7.95  Praeger 
320.946  Stain — History — 1939-  65-18081 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Juan  Marichal 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:200  Mr  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Anderson 

Mod  Lang  J  50:430  O  ’66  650w 

Va  Q  R  42:lxxiv  spring  ’66  150w 

Yale  R  S5:XVI  D  '65  500w 


WELLINGTON,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  1st 

duke  of.  Wellington  and  his  friends:  letters  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  and  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Wilton,  Princess  Lieven,  and 
Miss  Burdett-Coutts;  sel.  and  ed.  by  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Wellington.  317p  pi  $7.50 
St  Martins 

B  or  92  65-12617 

The  letters  in  this  selection  "cover  the  per¬ 
iod  from  1819  to  [the  Duke’s]  death  in  1852, 
and  have  been  chosen  from  the  voluminous 
correspondence  that  the  duke  carried  on  with 
four  female  friends.”  (Economist)  Included 
in  the  appendixes  are  diary  entries  and  a 
letter,  both  written  by  Queen  Victoria.  Index. 


“[Wellington]  corresponded  with 
these  ladies  on  a  prodigious  scale  about  pol¬ 
itics.  society,  religion,  family  affairs,  and  their 
mutual  comings  and  goings.  The  letters  of 
four  of  them  have  been  recovered  by  the 
family,  and  selected  portions  of  364  out  of  a 
total  of  3,095  are  offered  here,  many  for  the 
first  time.  .  .  .  The  collection’s  major  con¬ 
tribution  probably  lies  in  the  picture  it  draws 
of  the  Duke’s  own  personality  and  of  the 
social  history  of  his  day.  There  are  of  course 
innumerable  illustrations  of  the  Duke’s  pre¬ 
judices.  of  his  many  queer  quirks,  of  his  taste 
for  theology,  and  of  his  general  contempt  for 
the  world  and  all  ranks  of  society.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Duke,  himself  in  his  eightieth  year,  has 
made  a  good  selection  and  done  a  reasonable 
job  of  editing,  although  there  are  a  few  fac¬ 
tual  errors.  The  editor’s  comments,  in  the 
few  places  where  they  are  introduced,  are  terse 
and  to  the  point  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
pleased  his  illustrious  forbear.”  J.  B.  Conacher 
Am  Hist  R  71:565  Ja  '66  750w 
“The  letters  to  Mrs  Arbuthnot  and  Lady  Wil¬ 
ton  are  the  best  and  most  interesting  because 
it  was  with  these  two  that  he  had  the  closest 


mutual  interests  and  the  most  sympathetic  rap¬ 
port.  Princess  Lieven  was  the  wife  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador,  and  so  the  duke  had  to 
exercise  some  discretion  in  the  political  news 
that  he  retailed  to  her.  Lastly,  there  was  Miss 
Angela  Burdett-Coutts,  who  was  45  years 
younger  than  the  duke  and  adored  him.  .  .  . 
Clearly,  however,  this  rather  tiresome  young 
lady  was  the  least  congenial  of  these  four  cor¬ 
respondents.”  „  _ 

Economist  215:200  Ap  10  65  500w 


Reviewed  by  C.  S.  Bennett  „  „„„ 

New  Statesman  69:652  Ap  23  65  190w 


“As  a  singularly  delightful  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  this  col¬ 
lection  is  most  welcome.  .  .  .  The  Duke  lets 
himself  go  with  a  trenchant  vivacity  which  is 
rewarding  for  the  reader.  .  .  .  He  may — to  use 
a  well-chosen  word  of  the  present  editor — -have 
inspired  idolatry  in  these  correspondents  but 
for  him,  denied  a  happy,  domestic  background, 
the  correspondence  provided  a  natural  ,  and 
agreeable  opportunity  to  relieve  his  feelings. 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable,  impression  left 
by  these  letters  is  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Duke’s  character.  .  .  .  The  present  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  is  his  wont,  has  put  the  cor¬ 
respondence  together  in  exemplary  fashion, 
giving  the  reader  at  every  moment  of  doubt 
a  feeiing  that  he  is  in  safe  hands.” 

TLS  p212  Mr  18  ’65  900w 


WELLINGTON,  GERALD  WELLESLEY,  7th 

duke  of,  ed.  Wellington  and  his  friends.  See 
Wellington,  A.  W. 


WELLMAN,  PAUL  I.  The  house  divides:  the 
age  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  from  the  War 
of  1812  to  the  Civil  War.  488p  maps  $6.95 
Doubleday 

973.5  U.S.—  History— 1815-1861.  Jackson, 

Andrew.  Lincoln,  Abraham  66-12025 

A  picture  of  “politics  and  war  in  ...  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
United  States.  ...  In  placing  his  emphasis 
on  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  Mr.  Wellman  shows 
the  transition  of  political  power  to  the  back- 
woods  men  and  how  they  became  committed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  union.”  (Sat  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  25:454  Mr  1  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Coit 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  10  ’66  950w 
“[This  work]  is  written  in  the  style  that 
has  won  fame  for  Wellman  as  a  novelist. 
While  not  all  historians  will  agree  with  his 
interpretations,  most  will  enjoy  his  retelling  of 
a  familiar  story  with  a  flair  for  the  dramatic 
and  an  acute  awareness  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Sometimes  his  people  loom  larger  than 
life,  but  they  nevertheless  exude  personality 
and  demonstrate  character  development.  Some¬ 
times  he  lets  contemporary  opinions  dominate 
his  view,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Indians. 

.  .  .  Sometimes  anecdotes  interrupt  the  flow 
of  his  narrative,  but  they  are  never  without 
interest.  His  book  is  a  welcome  reminder  that 
history  has  some  affinity  with  literature.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:174  Je  ’66  lOOw 
“The  account  opens  with  a  dramatic  picture 
of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815,  but  it 
is  not  until  the  presidency  of  Jackson  that 
Mr  Wellman  really  gets  into  his  storv.  He 
employs  the  semi -biographical  approach  which 
makes  for  excellent  readability  even  if  it  does 
paint  his  two  major  heroes,  Jackson  and 
Lincoln,  larger  than  life.  Vivid  pen  pictures  of 
the  era’s  leading  figures  show  the  author’s 
skill  at  character  delineation,  but  also  his 
tendency  to  classify  men  as  either  heroes  or 
villains.  Although  complex  factors  tend  to  be 
over-simplifed,  this  treatment  of  the  nation’s 
westward  expansion  and  the  growth  of  sec¬ 
tionalism  will  prove  a  useful  introduction  to 
the  general  reader  interested  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Civil  War.”  R.  W.  Schwarz 
Library  J  91:252  Ja  15  ’66  ISOw 
Library  J  91:2240  Ap  15  '66  60w  [YA] 
“The  story,  in  its  broad  outlines  is  familiar 
enough,  but  it  is  here  retold  with  fresh  verve 
and  colorful  detail.  .  .  .  The  author’s  selec¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  his  materials,  though 
making  for  good  reading,  do  less  than  full 
nustice  to  his  announced  theme:  that  complex 
of  events  which,  between  1815  and  1861,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ultimate  division  of  the  nation 
•  .  .  [Certain]  trends  of  the  period— the  dif¬ 
ferential  developments  of  the  two  economies, 
the  opposite  responses  to  the  reform  spirit,  the 
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diverging  views  of  the  Constitution — are  barely- 
touched  upon.  .  .  .  Wellman  has  done  a  fair 
job,  but  he  should  have  looked  considerably 
further  than  he  has  into  recent  and  reliable 
historical  works.”  R.  N.  Current 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  20  '66  650w 
“The  aim  of  [The  Mainstreams  of  America 
series]  to  present  facets  of  American 
history  with  clarity  to  the  man  who 
wishes  to  be  informed  as  well  as  entertained, 
is  carried  out  in  Mr.  Wellman’s  guided  tour 
through  .  .  .  the  growing  years  of  the  young 
republic.  .  .  .  The  author’s  method  is  to  portray 
the  full  sweep  of  the  westward  advance  without 
halting  for  research  in  untilled  fields.  Thus 
much  of  history  is  a  twice-told  tale,  but  this 
does  not  deter  Mr.  Wellman  from  giving  the 
familiar  portraits  of  Lincoln,  Jackson,  and 
their  contemporaries  in  full.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wellman 
profits  from  his  newspaper  experience.  A  native 
of  Oklahoma  and  a  confirmed  investigator  of 
Western  lore,  he  has  more  than  book-knowledge 
of  the  plains  and  the  mountains.”  Harry 

"FT  flnQPn 

Sat  R  49:37  F  12  ’66  600w 


WELLS,  HERBERT  GEORGE.  Journalism  and 
prophecy,  1893-1946;  an  anthology;  comp,  and 
ed.  by  W.  Warren  Wagar.  447p  $6.95  Hough¬ 
ton 

320.01  Political  science  64-17719 

An  anthology  of  Wells’  non-fiction  writings. 


“W.  Warren  Wagar  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  skillful  management  of  a  bold  undertaking. 
For  pre-World  War  II  generations,  this  is  a 
stimulating  reminder  of  Wells’  perceptive  and 
analytical  talents;  for  the  post- World  War  gen¬ 
eration,  a  welcome  introduction  to  an  inter¬ 
nationalist  who,  50  years  ago,  foresaw  a  good 
deal  of  today’s  world.”  Roland  Sawyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  24  ’64 
70w 


“This  anthology  makes,  on  the  whole,  sad 
reading.  For  half  a  century  Wells  supported 
noble  causes  .  .  .  but  somehow  or  other  he 
did  not  support  them  either  nobly  or  ef¬ 
fectively.  .  .  .  Too  often  he  felt  superior 

and  did  not  see  the  virtues  of  those  who 
were  unlike  him.  However,  all  this  is  negligible 
compared  to  his  great  illusion:  he  believed 
that  his  theories  were  soundly  based  on  facts, 
and  that  he  had  a  better  command  of  facts 
than  anyone  else  within  sight.  .  .  .  His 

strength  was  not  fact,  or  politics,  but  in¬ 
formed  imagination.  In  foreseeing  what  the 
future  would  be  like,  of  course,  he  often 
got  it  wrong;  but  when  he  did,  he 
got  it  interestingly  wrong;  and  it  is  still  valu¬ 
able  to  compare  what  he  foresaw  with  what 
happened  since  so  much  of  what  he  foresaw 
did  happen.” 

Economist  218:420  Ja  29  ’66  700w 


“Apart  from  Voltaire  (certainly  the  greatest 
journalist  who  ever  lived)  I  can  think  of  no 
writer  but  H.  G.  Wells  whose  topical  political 
comments  bear  reprinting  100  years  after  his 
birth.  This  book  is  an  anthology,  a  skimpy 
collection  from  the  millions  of  words  he  wrote 
in  innumerable  newspapers  and  magazines.  To¬ 
gether  they  make  an  outline  history  of  an  idea 
—the  idea  that  a  planned  world  is  possible,  and 
is  mankind’s  only  future.  .  .  .  The  book  ends 
with  the  sad  essay  which  Wells  wrote  shortly 
before  his  death.  ‘Mind  at  the  End  of  its 
Tether.’  I  wish  there  had  been  room  for  an¬ 
other  forgotten  essay  .  .  .  entitled  ‘The  Happy 
Turning.’  It  suggests  that  Wells  found  some 
satisfaction  in  looking  back  on  his  life’s  work.” 
Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  71:134  Ja  28  ’66  900w 


WELSCH,  ERWIN  K.  The  Negro  in  the  United 
States;  a  research  guide.  l42p  $5;  pa  $1.85 
Ind.  univ.  press 

016.301451  Negroes — Bibliography  65-23085 

A  bibliographical  essay  which  “lists  books 
and  periodical  articles  on  almost  all  phases  of 
Negro  life:  anthropological,  historical,  sociolog¬ 
ical,  ethnic,  religious,  cultural,  and  economic.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"The  professional  sociologist  is  likely  to  find 
onlv  limited  use  for  this  volume.  The  materials 
surveyed  have  a  strong  historical  and  journal¬ 
istic  focus.  The  book  is  weak  in  its  survey 
of  sociological  literature.  .  .  .  Indeed,  a  good 
sociological  textbook  in  race  and  ethnic  rela¬ 
tions  should  provide  a  much  more  satisfactory 


gnide  in  this  respect.  And  yet  the  volume  does 
fill  a  need.  Many  of  us  receive  frequent  re¬ 
quests  from  students  and  laymen  asking  for 
information  on  civil  rights  and  the  Negro.  In 
many  cases,  this  guide  can  be  suggested  as  a 
ready  and  accessible  source  for  such  informa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  materials  surveyed  are 
mostly  non-technical  and  many  of  the  books 
can  be  found  in  good  community  libraries.” 
J.  W.  Vander  Zanden 

Am  Soc  R  31:431  Je  ’66  200w 
,  “Undergraduates  and  professors,  eager  to  be¬ 
gin  studies  on  the  American  Negro,  will  find 
[this]  a  useful  introduction  to  a  vast  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .The  selection  is  up-to-date  and 
shows  good  judgment;  the  descriptive  annota¬ 
tions  are  accurate.  Three  appendices,  listing 
bibliographies,  periodicals,  and  organizations 
which  publish  pertinent  reports  and  other 
kinds  of  materials,  greatly  enhance  the  guide’s 
value  for  beginning  students.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase.” 

Choice  3:295  Je  ’66  120w 


Col  &  Res  Lib  27:308  J1  ’66  90w 
“While  those  who  are  prejudiced  might  not 
agree  with  [Mr.  Welsch’s]  interpretations,  the 
extensive  bibliography  will  serve  all  types  of 
needs.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  most  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  90:4993  N  15  ’65  120w 


WELTNER,  CHARLES  LONGSTREET.  South¬ 
erner.  188p  $3.95  Lippincott 
301.451  Negroes — Southern  States.  South¬ 
ern  States — Race  question.  Southern  States 
—Politics  and  government  66-14698 

The  author  “begins  with  a  brief  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  defending  his  entry  into  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  somewhat  reluctant  liberal.  Next 
comes  a  short  survey  of  race  relations  in  the 
South  and  the  nation  from  1619  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  But  the  meat  of  the  book  comes  in  the 
last  chapter  with  its  .  .  .  recommendations 
for  the  South’s  future  in  race  relations  and 
general  development.  Mr.  Weltner  [seeks  to 
show]  that  the  future  of  the  South,  as  its 
past,  is  inevitably  tied  to  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  Negro,  and  that  the  South  cannot 
progress  with  a  fourth  of  its  people  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  society.”  (Library  J) 


‘[This  book]  is  a  ripple  of  reason  that  will 
probably  be  lost  on  a  sea  of  Southern  con¬ 
servatism.  Recommended  for  all  libraries  par¬ 
ticularly  those  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 'line.” 
E.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2061  Ap  15  ’66  150w 

Library  J  91:3271  Je  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 

“What  makes  Southerner  remarkable  is  that 
the  author  who  writes  with  such  openness, 

scholarship,  and  racial  liberalism  is  congress¬ 
man  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia  [and] 
is  completing  his  second  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  .  .  .  Election  of  men  like 
Mr.  Weltner  helps  to  give  [his  optimism]  val¬ 
idity.  .  .  .  Southerner  is  direct,  lucid,  wryLy 
humorous,  and  honest.  Mr.  Weltner  does  not 
gloss  over  the  embarrassing.  .  .  .  For  those 

not  familiar  with  the  demise  of  Georgia’s 

county  unit  system,  its  reapportionment,  and 

the  collapse  of  massive  resistance,  this  book 

offers  an  added  bonus.  But  it  is  above  all 

the  document  of  a  man  who  m  turn  is  the 
symbol  of  an  encouraging  political  revolution.” 
Bruce  Galphin 

Sat  R  49:97  My  7  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Smith 

Va  Q  R  42:485  summer  ’66  750w 


WENDT,  HERBERT.  The  red,  white,  and 
black  continent;  Latin  America' — land  of  re¬ 
formers  and  rebels;  tr.  from  the  German  by 
Richard  and  Clara  Winston.  526p  maps  $6.95 
Doubleday 

980  Latin  America.  Latin  America — Politics 

66-12233 

In  this  study  of  the  social,  economic  and 
political  problems  of  South  America,  the  au¬ 
thor  first  “surveys  the  genuine  revolutions  of 
Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Then  he  moves 
into  the  Caribbean,  commenting  especially  on 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Plaiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  dealing  with  the  rest  of  Central 
and  South  America  he  devotes  .  .  .  chapters 
to  Chile  ...  to  Argentina,  and  to  Brazil.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  John  Gerassi 

Book  Week  p4  J1  3  ’66  1850w 
“In  526  crammed  pages  a  German  free¬ 
lancer  sets  out  to  introduce  Latin  America  to 
the  world;  the  result  is  an  informative  but 
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WENDT,  HERBERT — Continued 

superficial  work;  facts  and  opinions  are 

strung;  together,  but  the  book  lacks  clear 

focus.  Christian  Century  83:809  Je  22  ’66  40w 

“[The  author]  has  produced  a  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  Latin  America,  emphasizing  revolu¬ 
tion  and  reform  as  the  keynote  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  events  in  the  hemisphere.  His 
book  is  both  informative  and  readable.  .  .  .  It 
is  also  a  vigorous  challenge  to  many  prevailing 
ideas  about  the  countries  in  Latin  America. 
...  At  this  moment  there  are  not  many  voices 
like  Mr.  Wendt’s  being  raised  for  American 
audiences.  For  this  reason  atone  [his  book]  has 
value.  But  there  is  much  more  to  the  book: 
trenchant  observations  of  life  in  the  Central 
American  banana  republics,  a  view  of  oligarchic 
high  society  in  many  capitals,  the  stirrings  of 
the  masses  who  live  in  utter  poverty,  and  the 
fumblings  of  Western  political  and  business 
diplomacy.’’  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  28  ’66 
650w 

“Clear  language,  sustaining  interest,  trench¬ 
ant  observations  and  deep  sympathy  with  the 
serious  .  .  .  problems  facing  Latin  America 
characterize  this  absorbing  book.  .  .  .  No¬ 
where  is  [the  author]  kind  to  maintainers  of 
the  status  quo,  and  everywhere  he  destroys 
stereotyped  notions.  He  calls  the  shots  as  he 
sees  them;  raps  American  blunders  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  democratization  of  countries;  and 
sounds  a  not  unique  warning  note  about  the 
eventuality  of  sweeping  economic  and  social 
change.  There  are  a  few  lapses,  to  be  sure  .  .  . 
but  the  book  belongs  in  Latin  American  col¬ 
lections  and  libraries  serving  the  informed 
layman.”  J.  A.  Boromd 

Library  J  91:2856  Je  1  66  130w 

Library  J  91:6224  D  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Ernst  Halperin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:12  D  29  ’66  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Sat  R  49:35  J1  9  ’66  170w 


WENSBERG,  KATHERINE.  Experiences  with 
living  things:  an  introduction  to  ecology  for 
five-  to  eight-year  olds;  with  drawings  by 
Pat  Kent.  143p  $4.95  Beacon  press 

372.3  Nature  study  66-11069 

“Although  her  ultimate  intention  is  to  show 
‘how  all  living  things  fit  together  in  a  single 
pattern,’  the  author  [believes]  that  a  child 
cannot  form  a  theory  about  interdependence 
while  he  is  still  full  of  questions  about  a 
specific  grasshopper.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “One 
to  a  chapter,  the  subjects — earthworms,  robins, 
trees,  ants,  and  so  forth — are  presented  in 
terms  of  preparation  for  and  introduction  to 
the  experience,  the  experience  itself,  further 
inquiry,  about  discoveries,  and  verbalization  of 
experience  in  story  form.”  (Horn  Bk)  Appen¬ 
dix  suggests  order  for  the  use  of  these  stories. 
Chapter  bibliographies. 


“Here,  at  last,  is  a  guidebook  for  those 
directing  nature  studies  for  the  very  young. 
Speaking  from  extensive  work  with  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  the  author  gives  simple  in¬ 
structions  suggesting  many  possibilities  for 
expanding  interests.  .  .  .  For  each  topic,  an¬ 
notated  bibliographies  are  given  and  use  of 
appropriate  books  stressed.  Attractive  format, 
excellent  organization,  and  substantial  content 
for  teacher,  parents,  librarians,  counselors." 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:453  Ag  '66  70w 


“This  book  is  a  strange  combination  of  the 
old  ‘nature  study’  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  the  new  ‘ecology.’  Suggestions  for 
activities  include  letting  children  pretend  to 
be  earthworms  crawling  through  chairs  in  a 
row  for  burrows,  lap  up  milk  from  a  saucer 
like  kittens,  dance  out  robin  stories,  and  make 
sand  table  scenes.  Yet  many  excellent  modern 
references  are  also  given,  and  the  information 
about  each  living  thing  is  up-to-date  and  ac¬ 
curate.  .  .  .  The  book  is  carefully  organized 
to  show  the  interrelations  of  the  living  things, 
and  the  experiences  suggested  may  seem  new 
and  creative  to  younger  teachers  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  earlier  child- centered  schools.” 
Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  91:2833  Je  1  '66  150w 


WERBLOWSKY,  R.  J.  ZWI,  ed.  The  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  Jewish  religion;  ed.  by  R.  J. 
Zwi  Werblowsky  and  Geoffrey  Wigoder.  415p 
pi  $18  Holt 

296.03  Judaism — Dictionaries  66-10266 

This  “is  a  one-volume,  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  encyclopedia  which  lists  persons,  places, 


movements  and  concepts  relevant  to  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  and  post-Christian  Judaism.  (Library  J) 


“[This]  encyclopedia  will  be  an  excellent  ref¬ 
erence  volume  for  any  library.  The  general 
editors,  both  on  the  staff  of  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  have  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  admirably  in  presenting  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  articles  on  everything  from  Aaron  to  Zugot 
and  Zunz,  Leopold.” 

Best  Sell  26:162  J1  15  ’66  70w 
“The  articles  are,  with  few  exceptions,  quite 
brief — a  paragraph  or  two,  or  at  most,  a  col¬ 
umn  or  two.  .  .  .  There  are  numerous  cross- 
references.  In  order  to  conserve  page  space, 
the  key  word  within  the  text  is  abbreviated: 
thus  real  estate  becomes  r.e.,  and  salvation, 
s. ,  which  this  reviewer  found  annoying.  .  .  .  The 
entries  are  clearly  written  and  should  be  easily 
understood  by  the  lay  person  to  whom  this 
work  is  directed.  .  .  .  The  book  should  be 
considered  by  large  academic  and  special  li¬ 
braries  for  the  many  biographical  and  general 
entries  not  easily  found  in  many  one-volume 
encyclopedias.  Most  public  libraries  will  find 
that  this  is  not  an  essential  purchase.”  S.  L. 

Library  J  91:3924  S  1  ’66  360w 


WERKMAN,  SIDNEY  L.  The  role  of  psychiatry 
in  medical  education;  an  appraisal  and  a 
forecast;  pub.  for  the  Commonwealth  fund. 
187p  $4.75  Harvard  univ.  press 

616.8  Psychiatry.  Medicine — Study  and 

teaching  66-10810 

“In  preparing  this  study  the  author  visited 
numerous  medical  schools,  observing  .  .  .  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  goals,  and  facilities.  His  aim  here 
is  fourfold:  to  describe  and  compare  existing 
medical  school  psychiatry  programs  in  detail; 
to  illustrate  by  example  and  anecdote  the  re¬ 
lation  of  teachers  and  students  to  these  pro¬ 
grams;  to  construct  a  synthesis  of  existing 
psychiatry  programs  that  will  offer  optimum 
training  and  to  outline  a  new  program  based 
on  this  synthesis  and  some  additional  proposals; 
and  finally  to  show  how  methodology  is  a  crucial 
but  as  yet  unappreciated  part  of  many  psy¬ 
chiatry  programs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  references.  Index. 


“In  addition  to  ‘an  appraisal  and  a  forecast’ 
of  psychiatric  education  of  medical  students, 
this  monograph  reviews  the  literature.  This 
adds  depth  and  richness  to  the  author’s  ob¬ 
servations.  ...  A  chapter  on  methods  and 
materials  reviews  obvious  educational  aids 
which  would  be  useful  only  to  the  novice.  The 
bibliography  is  well  selected.  .  .  .  This  brief 
monograph  is  easy  to  read  and  provides  a 
review  of  changing  needs  in  teaching  in  the 
rapidly  evolving  field  of  mental  health  and 
community  psychiatry.  It  may  prove  especially 
useful  to  psychiatrists  involved  in  such  pro¬ 
grams.  It  holds  up  a  mirror  for  them  to  re¬ 
examine  their  methods  of  teaching  which  have 
too  often  been  fixed  by  tradition.”  Florence 
Liben 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1175  J1  ’66  250w 
“Dr.  Werkman  has  bitten  off  a  huge  slice 
of  concern  and  has  handled  it  with  amazing 
competence  considering  the  moderate  length  of 
his  book.  His  intent  was  to  stress  the  ‘science’ 
rather  than  the  ‘art.’  aspect  of  psychiatric 
instruction  in  the  medical  school,  but  with 
dynamic,  provocative  insight  he  has  explored 
every  corner  of  his  subject,  from  resistance 
and  hostility  to  psychiatry,  to  a  thorough  study 
of  its  curriculum.  As  a  result,  although  the 
work  is  of  most  value  for  curriculum  study 
and  pedagogical  development,  it  deftly  un¬ 
covers  _many  other  aspects  of  related  thought. 
.  .  .  We  would  hope  to  see  Dr.  Werkman 
make  future  contributions,  more  channeled 
and  in  greater  depth,  in  some  of  the  topics  he 
has  covered  here.”  Mariorie  Greenfield 
Library  J  91:955  F  15  ’66  120w 


WERNHAM,  R.  B.  Before  the  Armada;  the 
emergence  of  the  English  nation,  1485-1588. 
447p  maps  $6.95  Harcourt 


327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations. 

Great  Britain — History — Tudors,  1485-1602 

66-23809 

This  work  by  the  professor  of  modern  history 
at  Oxford  “focuses  upon  that  period  when 
England  was  .  .  .  abandoning  her  medieval  am¬ 
bition  to  hold  and  increase  dominions  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  moving  .  .  .  toward  an  insular  policy 
based  on  sea  power.  Professor  Wernham  dis¬ 
cusses  the  .  .  .  extension  of  overseas  trade, 
the  spread  of  the  diplomatic  network,  and  the 
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.  .  .  influence  of  commerce  upon  diplomacy, 
[and  examines  the]  religious  struggles  of  the 
time  .  .  .  and  their  effect  on  ambassadors  and 
their  masters.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Genealogies. 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"Mr  Wernham  brings  to  his  task -the  expert 
knowledge  of  one  who  has  calendared  the 
foreign  state  papers  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
the  power  to  relate  foreign  policy  firmly  to 
domestic  politics,  finance,  trade  and  strategy, 
and  a  cool  judgment.  .  .  .  [He]  avoids  colour 
and  prefers  the  tranquilliser  to  the  stimulant. 

.  .  .  But  the  reader  is  often  left  to  discover 
for  himself,  with  little  aid  from  sparse  notes, 
just  how  and  why  Mr  Wernham  differs  from 
other  historians  and  what  the  controversial 
issues  are.  [His]  modesty  is  misplaced,  for  he 
does  much  to  illuminate  the  domestic  scene 
as  weil  as  the  course  of  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 
[The  book’s]  range  and  clarity  of  exposition 
make  it  a  guide  to  Tudor  foreign  policy  that 
will  not  soon  or  easily  be  superseded.” 

Economist  220:741  Ag  20  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  72:556  O  14  '66  550w 
“[This  book]  will  become  the  standard  woi’k 
on  the  subject.  Though  not  exactly  scintillating, 
it  is  a  clear  and  lucid  account  of  a  complex  and 
shifting  period.  .  .  .  Wernham  is  at  his  best  in 
the  first  half  of  his  book,  the  least  known 
period,  where  his  guidance  is  invaluable.  He  is 
most  interesting  and  original  on  Henry  YIII’s 
foreign  policy;  he  makes  it  intelligible.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  such  a  judicious  and  reliable  guide 
that  he  is  not  to  be  faulted — except  possibly 
in  underestimating  Northumberland.  .  .  .  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  pleasantly  human  and 
biographical,  instead  of  diplomatic  in  the  re¬ 
bar  bative  (and  unreadable)  sense  of  the  word.” 
A.  L.  Rowse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2S  N  20  ’66  850w 


"The  writing  of  diplomatic  history  is  among 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks.  Without  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  factors  involved  in  every  manoeuvre, 
its  whole  flavour  and  meaning  is  lost.  Yet  such 
details  can  easily  submerge  the  general  theme. 
Professor  Wernham  achieves  a  superb  balance. 
While  the  central  line  of  his  story  remains 
dominant  throughout,  the  nation’s  problems 
are  always  presented  with  every  nuance  and 
complexity.  ” 

TLS  pl!50  D  8  ’66  900w 


hope,  and  charity.  Vowing  to  seek  out  and 
challenge  the  elusive  king,  Humphrey  traveled 
about,  singing  everywhere  against  injustice — 
‘And  a  king  who  badly  rules/Holds  dominion 
over  fools.’  ”  (Horn  Bk)  "Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘[A  fantasy]  distinguished  .  .  .  because  of 
the  style,  but  the  least  likely  to  be  popular. 
...  [It  is]  illustrated  in  art  nouveau  fashion. 
.  .  .  Here,  as  in  The  Land  of  Forgotten  Beasts 
[BRD  1965],  the  author  shows  genuine  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  certain  delightful  by¬ 
ways  of  medieval  culture  and  a  deft  use  of 
language,  yet  because  it  is  too  cerebral  and 
over-elaborate,  her  story  fails  to  engage  our 
interest.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p!6  Ap  17  ’66  140w 


"An  allegorical  tale,  written  In  polished, 
cadenced  prose,  and  full  of  the  conventions  and 
ornaments  of  the  medieval  tradition.  .  .  . 

Style  and  story  are  smoothly  effective;  but 
the  heavy  line  drawings  are  incongruous  and 
at  times  even  anachronistic.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  41:629  D  ’65  120w 


Reviewed  by  Joanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  90:3797  S  15  ’65  120w 


"When  the  king  is  sick,  the  whole  land 
lies  desolate.  Barbara  Wersba  has  plucked  this 
bit  of  knowledge  and  a  medley  of  other  in¬ 
gredients  from  the  simmering  pot  of  folklore 
and  made  a  good  new  stew  to  set  before 
young  readers.  Her  tale  is  thick  with  a 
satisfying  stock  of  medieval  characters.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  nicety  of  language  here;  a  merry 
tale,  well  told.”  J.  H.  Bodger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  21  '65  220w 
TLS  pl087  N  24  ’66  70w 


WERSTEIN,  IRVING.  The  battle  of  Salerno; 
maps  by  Ava  Morgan.  151p  $3.50  Crowell 
940.54  Salerno,  Battle  of,  1943 — Juvenile 
literature  65-27294 

"In  his  narrative  of  this  first  battle  of  the 
Italian  campaign  [the  author]  re-creates  the 
desperate  action  of  a  crucial  struggle.  He  gives 
a  .  picture  of  British  and  Americans  in 
action  against  the  Germans,  and  describes  the 
heartbreak  of  mountain  warfare.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index.  "Grades 
seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


WERSBA,  BARBARA.  Do  tigers  ever  bite 
kings?  il.  by  Mario  Rivoli.  unp  $3.50  Atheneum 
pubs. 

811  Nonsense  verses  66-5950 

The  “rhymed  story  of  a  timid  king  driven 
to  participation  in  a  tiger  hunt  by  his  shrewish 
Queen.  .  .  .  Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“With  the  same  skill  in  vivifying  facts  that 
he  showed  in  his  earlier  battle  books,  the 
author  follows  the  action  of  soldiers  and  com¬ 
mand  personnel,  not  to  mention  the  miseries 
of  civilians  caught  in  the  mad  dream  of  war. 
.  .  .  Brief,  vital,  unglamorous  history.”  Jane 
Man  thorn  e 

Horn  Bk  42:204  Ap  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Library  J  91:2714  My  15  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:148  D  ’66  30w 
"A  funny  and  very  handsome  book  about 
a  cowardly  king.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rivoli  s  bold,  old- 
print  style  wood-cuts  contribute  an  Aesopian 
resonance  to  the  tale.”  Richard  Kluger  , 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children  s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  15 Ow 

“Although  to  some  adults  the  color,  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  pictures  may  seem  decorative,  their 
complexity  and  reliance  on  abstract  pattern  on- 
scure  the  images  for  children.  The  poetry,  is 
fengthy,  sometimes  clumsy,  and  the  whimsical 
story  never  quite  gets  off  the  ground.  .  .  .  Fun 
is  poked  at  all— but  it  is  laboriously  come  by. 
K.  G.  Burtt 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  3 
70w 

Reviewed  by  De.ll£k1Tr^0,17laA  ,r(.  lrmTO. 
Library  J  91:5241  O  Id  66  10UW 

Reviewed  by  B.  N.  Q’Doherty  9  -.7-,  -m-  e 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p71  N  b 

lOOw 
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WERSBA,  BARBARA.  A  song  for  clowns; 
drawing’s  by  Mario  Rivoli.  l(J0p  *po./o  Arne 
neum  pubs. 

Fairy  tales  ,  h5’2!,71! 

4 ‘Once  in  England,  in  a  ‘world  of  castles  and 
foundling  beggar-boy,  Humphrey 
Tapwell  became  a  minstrel.  It  was  a  country 
silent  and  devastated,  ruled  by  a  fearful  king 
who  in  a  mad.  mistaken  zeal  for  perfection, 
had  ’  abolished  all  imperfect — but  human  msti 
tutions:  love,  friendship,  laughter,  tears,  faith. 


WERSTEIN,  IRVING.  The  Franco-Prussian 
war;  Germany’s  rise  as  a  world  power.  190p 
il  maps  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
943.08  Franco-German  War,  1870-1871.  Ger¬ 
many — History — 1866-  65-21612 

"In  this  book,  I  have  sought  to  re-create  a 
turbulent  period  [when]  .  .  .  the  course  of  the 
world’s  history  was  changed.  .  .  .  When  the 
war  was  over,  a  united  Germany  .  .  .  stood 
dominant  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  [But] 
French  hatred.  German  ambition  and  British 
suspicion  sowed  the  seeds  of  two  world  wars.” 
(Author’s  note)  Index. 


"There  is  little  in  juvenile  literature  on  this 
war,  nothing  of  the  scope  and  clarity  of  Mr. 
Werstein’s  book.  Both  the  French  and  German 
sides  of  the  issue  are  presented  with  enough 
detail  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
background  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  this  conflict.  Excellent  portraits  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  figures  are  interwoven  with  the  causes, 
events,  and  results  of  the  war.  Recommended 
for  the  mature  reader  with  a  special  interest 
in  history.  .  .  .  Grade  eight  and  up.”  M.  K. 
Wagner 

Library  J  90:5102  N  15  ’65  120w  [YA] 
“In  colorful  journalistic  strokes  Irving  Wer- 
stein  traces  the  path  of  ‘blood  and  iron’  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  birth  of  modern  Germany.  His  fail¬ 
ure  to  examine  the  tragic  denouement  of  the 
conflict — the  heroic  defense  of  famine-ridden 
Paris — and  his  decision  not  to  treat  the  bloody 
horrors  of  the  Commune,  diminishes  somewhat 
this  otherwise  excellent  account.”  W.  J.  Jacobs 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  6  ’66  210w  [YA] 
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WERSTEIN,  IRVING.  The  great  struggle;  labor 
in  America.  190p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.63  Scrib¬ 
ner  f, 

331.88  Labor  unions — Juvenile  literature. 
Labor  and  laboring  classes — U.S. — Juvenile 
literature  65-24623 

The  author’s  narrative  progresses  from  ‘‘the 
years  of  conflict  from  the  arrival  of  the  first 
indentured  workers  in  the  Colonial  era  to 
the  ‘turnouts,’  as  strikes  were  called  in  post- 
Revolutionary  America.  .  .  .  Then  on  to  the  .  .  . 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  and  the  great  strikes  at  Pullman  and 
Homestead.  .  .  .  [Finally  it  turns  to]  the  de¬ 
velopments  since  the  New  Deal,  the  period  in 
which  unions  have  grown  to  maturity — and 
in  some  cases  to  senility.”  IN  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography.  Index.  ‘‘Grades  seven  to  ten.” 
(Library  J) 


“With  the  emphasis  on  drama  over  chronol¬ 
ogy,  this  book  seems  more  colorful  and  lively 
than  Sidney  Lens’  Working  Men  IBRD  19621 
but  not  ag  complete,  historically,  as  Katherine 
B.  Shippen's  This  Union  Cause;  The  Growth  of 
Organized  Labor  in  America  IBRD  1958]. 
Good  supplementary  material  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  the  labor  movement.”  R.  B.  Moses 
Library  J  91:440  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 


“This  exciting  review  of  organized  labor’s 
hard  uphill  climb  is  valuable  both  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  misconceptions  about  the  current  status 
of  American  unions  and  as  a  reminder  of  the 
idealism  that  has  always  been  an  impellent  to 
union  progress.  ...  It  is  only  when  he  turns 
into  the  20th  century  that  Mr.  Werstein’s 
narrative  runs  down.  The  brightness  of  quota¬ 
tion  and  anecdote  fades,  and  compression  be¬ 
comes  so  great  as  to  defeat  real  understand¬ 
ing.  This  is  distressingly  true  of  all  the  de¬ 
velopments  since  the  New  Deal.  .  .  .  Despite 
this  fault,  the  vividness  with  which  the  record 
of  early  struggle  is  recounted  offers  a  much 
better  perspective  on  what  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  is  all  about  than  youngsters  of  this 
generation  got  from  the  televised  proceedings 
of  the  McClellan  Senate  Investigating  Commit¬ 
tee.”  A.  H.  Raskin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  16  ’66  270w 


WERTENBAKER,  LAEL  TUCKER.  The  after¬ 
noon  women.  312p  $4.95  Little 

66-10983 

The  author  of  Death  of  a  Man  (BRD  1957) 
has  written  this  novel  in  which  Dr.  Hill,  an 
obstetrician  in  a  small  North  Carolina  town 
“turns  to  abortion  when  his  only  child  dies 
at  the  hand  of  an  untrained  abortionist.  To 
his  afternoon  women,  he  gives  his  skill  and 
his  excellent  facilities.  The  plot  revolves  around 
his  possible  discovery.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Grumbach 

America  114:598  Ap  23  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  232:110  My  '66  230w 


“This  novel  explores,  with  perception  and 
tenderness,  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of 
the  abortion  question.  .  .  .  There  are  loose 
ends,  unexplained  motives  (e.g.  the  towns¬ 
people’s  loyalty  and  complicity  in  his  secret), 
sentimentality,  and  weak  characterization.  Still, 
it  is  highly  readable,  and  an  important  book 
in  its  objective  handling  of  a  social  problem. 
Recommended  for  public  libraries.”  Sandra 
Poole 

Library  J  91:1448  Mr  15  ’66  130w 


“The  book  gams  both  as  a  novel  and  as 
propaganda  by  describing  the  complex  passions 
of  those  who  oppose  modernization  of  society’s 
laws,  as  well  as  those  who  decry  their  restric¬ 
tions.  The  author  could  not  begin  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  the  problem.  .  .  .  The  major 

difficulty  with  ‘The  Afternoon  Women’  lies 
in  its  deficiencies  as  fiction,  not  in  its  message. 
The  plot  has  a  TV-serial  quality.  The  style 
is  at  times  painful.  The  three  women  waiting 
for  their  abortions  are,  conveniently,  a  mature 
matron,  a  neurotic,  and  a  nitwit.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  ‘The  Afternoon  Women’  treats  an 
important  subject  in  a  way  which  could 
facilitate  further  debate.”  Louis  Lasagna 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  3  '66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Baumbach 
Sat  R  49:40  Ap  2  ’66  550w 


WERTH,  ALEXANDER.  De  Gaulle:  a  political 
biography.  416p  $7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
944.08  France — Politics  and  government 
Gaulle.  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie  de 

66-21828 

The  author  traces  “De  Gaulle’s  complex  po¬ 
litical  career — his  ideas,  his  actions,  his  stra¬ 


tegies:  his  quarrels  .  .  .  with  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment;  his  rallying  of  the  Resistance  in 
1940;  his  wartime  struggles  to  preserve 
France’s  position  among  the  Allies;  his  .  .  .  re¬ 
turn  at  the  Liberation;  his  postwar  setbacks; 
.  .  .  land!  his  present  attainment  of  interna¬ 
tional  eminence.”  (Publisher's  note!  Biblio¬ 
graphical  note.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  115:704  26  '66  60w 

Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:199  S  1  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  David  Caute 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  7  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  11  '66 
200w 

“The  interaction  of  French  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs  masterfully  directed  by  de  Gaulle 
since  1958  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
American  policy-makers.  If  this  book  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  original  research  ( VVerth  fre¬ 
quently  quotes  from  his  previous  works)  and 
relies  too  heavily  on  rehashing  the  insights  of 
others,  there  is  still  enough  well-written  analy¬ 
sis  to  justify  a  careful  reading.  And  Werth’s 
extensive  treatment  of  the  Algerian  crisis  might 
offer  some  guidance,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
war-weary  vis  k  vis  extricating  ourselves  from 
the  Vietnam  morass.”  Mei  Mendelssohn 
Commonweal  85:22  O  7  '66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:3723  Ag  ’66  130w 
“Thorough  and  workmanlike.  .  .  .  The  fresh¬ 
est  segment  of  the  book  proceeds  from  Werth’s 
qualifications  as  a  Russian  scholar,  which  are 
equally  impressive.  His  last  work  was  Russia 
At  War  1941-5  IBRD  19651.  During  his  research 
for  it,  he  examined  some  documents  published 
in  Russian  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry, 
from  them,  he  presents  in  De  Gaulle  informa¬ 
tion  which  throws  at  least  a  little  new  light 
on  the  man.  .  .  .  Werth  has  de  Gaulle,  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  about  to  snatch  some 
French  colonies,  inquiring  whether  the  Soviet 
government  would  admit  him  and  his  forces 
to  its  territory.  Werth  errs  in  asserting  that 
de  Gaulle’s  memoirs  are  siient  on  the  incident. 
Still,  these  documents  give  a  picture  of  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Russians  that  was  much 
closer  than  hitherto  suspected.”  Milton  Viorst 
New  Repub  155:28  Ag  13  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:18  N  17  ’66  l60w 
.“[Werth’s]  book  is  written  from  a  point  of 
view — that  of  the  French  splinter  left — but 
there  would  be  nothing  wrong  with  this  if  he 
did  not  allow  himself  totally  uncritical  license 
to  use  the  cafe  gossip  current  in  such  circles 
as  though  it  were  a  reliable  historical  source. 
•,  •  •  More  seriously,  he  allows  his  prejudices 
to  deflect  his  judgement.  .  .  .  [His]  book  has 
its  interest  rather  as  a  political  manifesto 
than  as  history.  He  enables  us  to  see  very 
clearly  what  the  French  left  can  find  to  admire 
m  de  Gaulle,  at  the  present  time:  .  .  .  above 
dll  his  opposition  to  American  policies.  For  if 
this  biography  has  a  hero,  this  seems  largely 
to  be  because  it  also  has  a  villain:  the  United 
States  and  its  leaders.”  Anthony  Hartley 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  J1  24  ’66  350w 
“[This  is]  a  lucid  political  biography  based 
on  available  sources,  including  the  General’s 
own  utterances  and  polished  writings  (he  is, 
among  other .  things,  a  first-class  literary  styl¬ 
ist).  Werth  is  both  objective  and  sympathetic 
to  his  subject.  His  book  may  be  recommended 
af  S'  I1,8  ,)'  .readable  and  comprehensive  story 
of  de  Gaulle  s  remarkable  political  career.  But 
the  biography  lacks  depth.  The  closest  that 
Werth  comes  to  a  psychological  explanation 
of  the  de.  Gaulle  phenomenon  is  to  say  that  the 
General  is  a  happy  compromise’  between  the 
eternal  French  yearning  for  order  and  author¬ 
ity.”  S.  K.  Padovei; 

Sat  R  49:29  Ag  6  ’66  320w 

TLS  pll91  D  23  ’65  440w 


^  A  sign  for  Cain;  an 

Mamnfffan1  (NfY^man  vlolence-  391»  $6-95 
301.1  Violence.  U.S.— Social  conditions 

66-20825 

19491®  J^Jiho£  ,?f  Jhe  Show  of  Violence  (BRD 
Seduction  of  the  Innocent  (BRD 
tv,'i1V.v,p  :isenjS  .  study  which  contends  on 
0Pe  hand  that  violence  is  becoming  more 
and  more  entrenched  in  our  social  life,  and 
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on  the  other  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  conquer 
and  abolish  it.”  (Christian  Century)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


‘‘[Dr.  Wertham]  lacks  judgment,  gravely 
using  as  evidence  propaganda  clhJb.es  to  be 
found  in  left-wing  hand-outs.  .  .  .  [He]  is 
on  somewhat  safer  ground  when  he  describes 
violence  in  our  big  cities — although  his  attacks 
against  comic  books,  television,  other  mass 
media,  the  advertising  of  alcohol  and  cigarettes, 
soldier  toys  for  children  and  the  death  penalty 
as  the  outstanding  culprits  are  not  exactly 
original.  .  .  .  Presented  in  the  slapdash 

staccato  of  a  hysterical  Sunday  supplement 
crusade,  his  attacks  ignore  every  point  that 
can  be  and  has  been  validly  made  in  defense 
of  his  targets.  Furthermore,  he  disregards  the 
basic  question  whether  there  are  not  deeper, 
more  spiritual,  causes  of  present-day  violence 
■ — the  subversion  and  breakdown  of  ethical 
standards  of  communal  commitment.”  Norbert 
Muhlen 

America  115:352  S  24  ‘66  550w 

Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  '66  40w 


‘‘[The  author]  shows  that  the  roots  of 
violence  must  be  seen  ‘as  a  whole.’  He  means, 
in  essence,  in  the  totality  of  society,  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  from  toy  guns  for  children 
to  war.  The  picture  he  draws  is  hardly  a 
pleasant  one  and  yet  the  note  he  strikes 
throughout  is  not  hopeless  nor  pessimistic. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  work  that  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  every  person  who  can  read.”  Louis 
De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:4678  O  1  ‘66  160w 


Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  O  20  ’66  4000w 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Fox 

Sat  R  49:40  N  19  ’ 66  1750w 
‘‘This  profoundly  indignant  inquiry  into 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man  .  .  .  tamps  aphorism, 
anecdote  and  erudition  into  stinging  whiffs 
of  grapeshot  that  splay  across  the  whole  range 
of  contemporary  thought  and  life.  Wertham’ s 
thesis  is  that  no  murder,  no  rape,  no  sense¬ 
less  act  of  destruction  is  ever  an  isolated, 
spontaneous  event  even  when  it  is  the  product 
of  a  clearly  psychotic  mind.  Always  it  ‘is 
linked  by  a  thousand  threads  to  the  present 
fabric  of  our  social  and  institutional  life.’ 
.  .  .  Some  of  Wertham’s  most  provocative  fire 
is  directed  at  the  clinical  cult  in  literature 
and  drama,  in  which  human  suffering  is 
viewed  with  such  detachment  that  it  becomes 
trivial.  .  .  .  [This  book]  will  give  readers  a 
healthy  dose  of  ‘the  dignity  of  indignation,’ 
but  it  does  not  offer  much  hope  that  man  will 
take  theTCure.”8;i()6  g  23  Ig6  ^ 


WERTHEIM,  BARBARA.  See  Tuchman.  B.  W. 


WERTHE1M,  W.  F.  East-West  parallels;  soci¬ 
ological  approaches  to  modern  Asia.  284p 
$7.50  Quadrangle  bks. 

309.159  Asia,  Southeastern — Social  condi¬ 
tions.  Asia,  Southeastern — Politics 

63-11847 

‘‘The  author  is  professor  of  modern  history 
and  sociology  of  Southeast  Asia  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam.  With  the  exception  of 
the  foreword  and  the  last  chapter,  the  book 
consists  of  lectures,  papers,  or  articles  separate¬ 
ly  produced  during  the  years  1958  through  1962. 
These  deal  mainly  with  Indonesia.  .  .  .  Chapter 
titles  [include]  ‘Society  as  a  composite  of  con¬ 
flicting  value  systems.’  ‘Nationalism  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  Asia,’  ‘Religious  reform  movements 
'Urban  characteristics  in  Indonesia,’  and  Social 
change  in  Java.  1900-1930.’  ”  (Science)  Bib- 
liagraphical  footnotes.  Index  of  names. 


‘‘[This]  volume  forms  a  far  more  coherent 
and  satisfactory  whole  than  is  usual  in  such 
collections  largely  because  Professor  Wert- 
heim  hews  closely  to  his  theoretical  base  and 
to  his  regional  competence.  .  ,  .  He  addresses 
himself  to  the  type  of  dialectic  of  progress  ad¬ 
vanced  by  .Tan  Romein  but  modified  by  the 
concept  of  involution  most  recently  d'E-cussed 
bv  Geertz  This  volume  contains1  little  that 

will  astonish  the  sociologists  and  historians 
of  Southeast  Asia  but  it  contains  much  that 
needs  to  be  restated  and  to  be  synthesized 
in  the  lucid  and  cogent  style  wlych  Professor 
Wertheim  commands  so  well.  .  .  .  it  is  to  be 
strongly  recommended  to  anyone,  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  regional  specialist,  who  has  a 


tolerance  for  historical  sociology.  Possibly  it 
should  be  recommended  particularly  to  those 
who  lack  such  tolerance.”  Cora  Du  Bois 

Am  Anthropol  67:1601  D  ’65  1300w 
‘‘The  value  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  is  in 
insights,’  suggestive  generalizations  and  in¬ 
terpretations.  .  .  .  Sophisticated  readers  who 
know  enough  about  the  subject  matter  to  sort 
out  valuable  suggestions  from  certain  dog¬ 
matic  arguments  and  dubious  history  .  .  .  will 
benefit.  .  .  .  Wertheim  plumps  for  the  Chinese 
communist  view  of  what  has  to  be  done  in 
Southeast  Asia,  not  only  against  a  Western 
liberal-democratic  view  but  also  against  what 
he  regards  as  Soviet  backsliding.  .  .  .  The 
arguments  advanced  for  this  strike  me  as 
dogmatic  and  the  bits  of  historical  evidence 
offered  seem  badly  distorted,  but  provocative 
statements  based  on  part-truths  may  have  some 
value  if  they  induce  those  of  us  who  would 
interpret  things  differently  to  reexamine  un- 
consciously-optimistie  assumptions  and  face  up 
to  the  tough  realities  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 
Eugene  Staley 

Science  148:1080  My  21  ’65  650w 


WEST,  E.  G.  Education  and  the  state;  a  study 
in  political  economy.  242p  $12  Transatlantic 
379.42  Education  and  state.  Education- 
Great  Britain  66-31924 

"In  this  book  Dr.  West  examines  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  financing  of  modern  education.  [He] 
believes  that  our  present  approach  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  one  which  is  leading  to  increased  cen¬ 
tralization  and  unnecessary  expenditures.  He 
believes  that  instead  of  providing  compulsory 
free  education  for  all  children,  it  would  be 
economically  more  advantageous  to  assist  pri¬ 
marily  the  children  of  parents  with  low  in¬ 
comes.  Dr.  West’s  analysis  is  mostly  concerned 
with  education  in  Great  Britain  and  most  of 
his  statistics  deal  with  English  education.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Economist  217:967  N  27  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  PI.  A.  Ozmon 

Library  J  91:2055  Ap  15  ’66  170w 
“Of  all  the  verbal  rubbish  scattered  about 
by  the  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs,  this  book 
is  so  far  the  most  pernicious.  .  .  .  When  it 
comes  to  the  history  of  education  in  the  19th 
century,  Mr  West  goes  beyond  tolerable  error. 
.  .  .  [His]  discussion  of  equality  of  opportunity 
is  hopeless.  .  .  .  What  escapes  Mr  West  is  that 
civilised  people  like  J.  S.  Mill  have  always 
recognised  that  education  should  be  distributed 
by  criteria  other  than  the  capacity  and  willing¬ 
ness  of  individual  parents  to  pay.  .  .  .  Mr  West 
has  turned  an  ‘impartial  inquiry’  into  a  gross 
distortion  of  the  role  of  the  state  in  education. 
.  .  .  Education,  and  the  search  for  equality 
through  education,  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  left  to  an  irrelevant  economic  doctrine,  and 
least  of  all  to  its  less  competent  practitioners.” 
A.  H.  Halsey 

New  Statesman  70:1003  D  24  ’65  llOOw 
‘‘[The  author’s]  denunciation  of  the  present 
state  of  freedom  in  the  maintained  system  bears 
little  relation  to  the  schools  as  most  people 
know  them.  Furthermore,  the  issue  upon  which 
he  takes  his  stand — the  right  of  parents  to 
decide  absolutely  every  respect  in  which  their 
children  are  to  be  brought  up — reveals  a  senti¬ 
mentality  about  the  nuclear  family  which  has 
hitherto  chiefly  adhered  to  the  extended  family. 
Mr.  West,  who  gives  the  impression  of  an  ill- 
tempered  Chesterton  on  an  off-night,  needs  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  an  authority  possessed 
of  more  scholarship  and  sensitivity  to  these 
great  issues.” 

TLS  p66  Ja  27  ’66  2750w 


WEST,  ELLSWORTH  LUCE.  Captain’s  papers; 
a  log  of  whaling  and  other  sea  experiences 
[by]  Ellsworth  Luce  West  as  told  to  Eleanor 
Ransom  Mayhew.  172p  il  $5.95  Barre 
B  or  92  Seafaring  life  65-24402 

An  autobiography.  The  author  “served  on 
New  England  whaling  vessels  in  the  North 
Pacific  from  1882  to  1899.  The  decline  in 
whalebone  prices  led  West  to  undertake  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  in  establishing  steamer  trade 
along  the  Alaska  coast.”  (J  Am  Hist)  A  log 
of  West's  voyages  is  appended. 


“[These]  reminiscences  are  lively  and  filled 
with  small  details  that  help  recreate  a  phase 
of  history  for  which  sources  are  limited.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:180  Je  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Hayward 

Library  J  90:4768  N  1  ’65  80w 
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WEST,  JESSAMYN.  A  matter  of  time.  310o 
$5.75  Har court 

66-22289 

“The  plot  concerns  a  young-middle-aged 
woman  [Blix]  dying-  of  cancer.  .  .  .  TShel  has, 
from  her  home  in  Palm  Springs,  called  her  sis¬ 
ter  Tassie  to  her.  They  develop  ‘The  Plan,’ 
which  is  simply  that  Blix  will  take  an  over¬ 
dose  of  pills  when  the  agony  becomes  too 
great.  .  .  .  This  is  the  surface  situation.  In  and 
out  of  the  sickroom  drama,  Tassie’s  recollec¬ 
tions  of  family  and  first  husband  are  woven.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Strangely  enough,  in  the  flashbacks  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  the  interior  monologues  which  are  part 
of  the  technique,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  witty 
comment.  There  are  many  humorous  episodes, 
there  is  much  brilliant  imagery  and  sound  char¬ 
acter  development.  There  is  much  to  recommend 
to  the  mature  and  sophisticated  reader  in  the 
novel,  as  far  as  technical  skill  is  concerned. 
There  is  also  much  to  reflect  -on.  .  .  .  The 
novel  is  a  disturbing  one  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  author’s  intention."  C.  M.  Siggins 
Best  Sell  26:285  N  1  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Felicia  Lamport 

Book  Week  p8  N  6  '66  700w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  3  ’66 

80w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:127  D  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Rita  Estok 

Library  J  91:4704  O  1  ’66  190w 
“A  fine  novel  and  a  complex  one,  whose 
meanings  deepen  on  re-reading.  .  .  .  TThis] 
is.  written  with  a  lyrical  intensity  that  is  at 
all  times  absorbing.  And  what  might  appear 
a  lack  of  depth  in  depictions  of  character 
seemed  to  me  excusable.  Tassie  is  the  important 
one,  and  other  characters  are  significant  only 
as  they  pertain  to  the  final  portrait  of  her.” 
Elaine  Gottlieb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  O  16  ’66  650w 
“With  A  Matter  of  Time  Miss  West  is 
content  to  deal  with  the  present  and  recent 
past,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  book  is  any 
the  better  for  it.  She  also  employs  the  first- 
person  narrative  technique  for  the  first  time 
in  an  extended  work.  The  style  is  lucid,  crisp, 
and  colloquial,  though  it  lacks  the  poetic  charm 
that  pervades  some  of  her  other  writing.  .  .  . 
The  more  interesting  parts  of  the  book  are: 

.  .  .  vivid  character  portraits  of  other  family 
members;  Blix’s  early  affair  with  a  Priapean 
nonentity;  Tassie’s  futile  efforts  to  humanize 
her  repressed  first  husband.  Contrary  perhaps 
to  what  Miss  West  intended,  it  is  Tassie,  not 
Blix,  who  emerges  as  the  really  vital  figure.” 
Sat  R  49:57  O  22  ’66  460w 


WEST,  PAUL.  Alley  Jaggers.  242p  $4.95  Harp¬ 
er 

66-13932 

"Alley,  the  hero  in  this  Gothic- realistic  novel, 
could  be  a  cross  between  characters  out  of 
Sillitoe  and  Algren.  A  plasterer  by  trade  in  an 
English  Midlands  village,  outwardly  he  is  a 
typical  member  of  the  working  class,  brutalized 
by  poverty  and  squalor.  Inwardly,  he  lives  a 
pop  art,  Mittylike  existence.  He  has  a  secret 
workshop  where  he  builds  gliders.  He  con¬ 
structs  a  wild  plaster  figure  giving  it  life  in 
his  imagination.  A  prisoner  of  two  worlds, 
both  unreal,  horror  finally  catches  up  with 
him.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:92  Je  1  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Brickner 

Book  Week  p8  J1  31  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  George  Greene 

Commonweal  84:644  S  30  ’66  650w 
"A  tour  de  force.  ...  It  reads  like  watching 
a  very  fast  ‘realistic’  movie — reels  of  local 
dialogue,  local  allusions,  local  thoughts  and 
attitudes,  local  locations — all  scrupulously  real 
and  brilliantly  edited.  Humor,  pity,  and  horror 
all  come  out  of  exactly  what  is  seen  and  heard. 
The  author  strains  this  effect  somewhat  when 
some  rather  consciously  folk-arty  images  start 
to  creep  into  Alley’s  interior  monologues. 
.  .  .  But  perhaps  this  is  meant  to  show  the 
beginning  of  his  breakdown,  which  leads  to 
one  of  the  most  bizarre  and  macabre  denoue¬ 
ments  in  a  long  time.  It  seems  only  fair  to 
warn  the  American  reader  that  all  the  talk  is 
in  dialect  and  takes  place  in  the  world  of  gas 
mantels,  Woodbines,  yobs,  Izal,  jerries,  etc 
So  unless  he  has  been  glued  to  every  British 


working-class  movie  since  Saturday  Night  and 
Sunday  Morning,  he  might  find  a  lot  of  it 
like  trying  to  read  Chaucer.”  Roderick  Cook 
Harper  233:94  J1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:2367  My  1  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  72:359  S  9  '66  180w 

“What  the  author  gives  us  is  no  midcentury 
farce  of  mixed-up  values,  but  the  ferocious 
castigation  of  a  life  that  is  practically  animal. 
.  .  .  The  author, — a  poet  and  critic  who  now 
teaches  at  Penn  State — writes  with  assurance 
and  power,  and  the  climax  to  the  novel  would 
out-Psycho  Hitchcock  himself.  But,  as  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  do.  he  repeats  and 
exaggerates  so  wildly  that  in  the  end  belief 
dissolves  into  boredom,  and  only  the  blurb’s 
promise  of  horrors  in  the  finale  keeps  you 
going.  ...  If  ‘Alley  Jaggers’  had  been  written 
with  rapier-point  selectivity,  it  would  be  easier 
to  recommend  it.  Instead,  the  author’s  hand 
grenades  are  tossed,  to  employ  one  remnant 
of  jargon  he  seems  to  have  missed,  all  over 
the  auction.”  Frank  Littler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  12  ’66  650w 

TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  160w 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxvi  autumn  ’66  180w 


WEST,  PAUL.  The  wine  of  absurdity;  essays 
on  literature  and  consolation.  249p  $6  Pa.  state 
univ.  press 

808.84  Literature.  Religion — Philosophy 

65-26100 

“This  book  is  a  collection  of  essays,  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  writers,  Yeats,  Lawrence, 
Camus,  Sartre,  Malraux,  Simone  Weil,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Graham  Greene  and  George  Santayana, 
whose  common  quality,  for  Mr.  West,  is  their 
preoccupation  with  absurdity,  by  which  he 
means  ‘life’s  incomprehensibility,  its  fusion  of 
meaninglessness  and  meaning’.”  (TLS)  Some 
of  these  essays  have  been  revised  from  materia: 
previously  published  in  various  periodicals. 


wnue  Mr%  West  s  latest  work  is  obviously 
the  product  of  a  brilliant  mind,  it  is  not  a  well- 
made  book.  The  author  has  soul,  and  his  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  number  of  modern  writers  who 
have  faced  squarely  life's  absurdity  and  yet 
withstood  cynicism  or  despair  is  a  humane  one 
•  ••  yHe  wants  to  find  out  just  what  the  noble 
spirits  of  our  century  thought  a  man  living 
without  God  is  supposed  to  do  with  himself. 
We  do  not,  however,  receive  too  much  illumina¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  West.  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  the  essays  on  Yeats,  Camus,  Weil  and 
Greene  are  good,  old-fashioned  ‘appreciations,’ 
a  genre  which  Mr.  West  handles  well  (cf.  his 
Byron  and  the  Spoiler’s  Art)  [BED  1961].” 
Dennis  Duffy 

Canadian  Forum  46:143  S  ’66  550w 
Choice  3:766  N  ’66  140w 

‘‘Some  of  the  material  in  West’s  pieces  is 
either  dated  or  is  familiar  to  the  point  of  being 
commonplace,  as  in  the  case  of  Yeats’s  mys¬ 
ticism  .  .  .  but  his  epigrammatic  style  fre¬ 
quently  pinpoints  an  author  accurately  and 
concisely.  .  In  all  major  respects  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  wine  of  absurdity’  warrants 
careful  consideration  by  those  who  are  in- 
teresi-ed  m  the  mutual  involvement  of  faith 
artf.  are.,  tired  of  a  parochial  de¬ 
fense  of  orthodox  writers  and  an  easy  disni's- 
heretics.  Probing,  exciting  and 
above  all  imaginative,  this  is  literary  criticism 
Pan1,  trme  of  most  Century  readers.” 

Christian  Century  83:1313  O  26  ’66  850w 

Reviewed  by  George  Greene 

Commonweal  84:644  S  30  ’66  550w 

-  West  is  more  interested  in  the  lessons 

tor  hying  that  the  authors  he  deals  with  have 
taught  him  than  in  their  specifically  literary 
qualities  (purely  literary  judgements,  often  very 
shrewd  ones,  tend  to  be  made  in  passing). 

LHe]  is  a  stimulating  and  inviting  writer, 'but 
a  number  of  readers  may  find  him  more  stimu¬ 
lating  and  inviting  on  writers  of  whom  thev 
have  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge  than  on 
writers  whom  they  know  thoroughly  Or, 

French  writers  Mr.  West  is  helpful  and  interest- 
w  VB.ut]  the  impression  of  wisdom,  which 
Mr.  West  gives  m  his  best  passages,  is  cbunter- 

tficfoiesy  ”W  el'e  by  an  impression  of  a  cerllin 
TLS  p409  My  12  ’66  lOOOw 
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WEST,  REBECCA.  The  birds  fall  down.  435p 

$5.95  Viking 

67-10214 

A  story  set  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  as  young  Laura  Rowan,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  M.P.  and  a  Russian 
countess,  is  accompanying  her  grandfather. 
Count  Nikolai  Diakonov,  on  a  train  from  Paris 
to  Russia.  They  are  accosted  by  a  “young 
revolutionary,  Chubinov,  and  informed  that 
the  count's  trusted  confidant,  Kamensky, 
is  really  a  double  agent  working  both  for  the 
czarist  police  and  the  revolutionary  terrorists.’’ 
(Newsweek). 


without  quite  enough  poetic  force  or  elegance 
to  justify  the  artifice.  .  .  .  The  observant  girl’s 
reactions  run  over  the  whole  range  of  Dame 
Rebecca’s  feelings  about  treason  trials.  .  .  . 
The  Count  and  the  terrorist  have  nothing  im¬ 
portant  to  tell  us,  partly  because  the  former — 
lovable  though  he  is  meant  to  be — is  an  un¬ 
intelligent  yea-sayer  obsessed  with  rituals  of 
behaviour.  The  kindly  terrorist  cannot  get  an 
interesting  argument  out  of  him.  The  traitor 
remains  a  mystery.  It  is  only  Dame  Rebecca’s 
self-examination  that  gives  interest  to  this 
graceful  but  long-winded,  intelligent  but  over- 
ambitious  piece  of  work.’’ 

TLS  p!017  N  10  ’66  1500w 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  115:522  O  29  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

Atlantic  218:68  D  ’66  2000w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:286  N  1  ’66  650w 
“In  the  early  part  of  this  story,  an  exiled 
Russian  nobleman  tells  his  granddaughter 
about  woodcock  shooting  ...  in  his  own 
country.  The  reminiscences  have  the  vigor  and 
beauty  of  Turgenev's  Sportsman’s  Sketches, 
and  they  provide  the  central  image  of  the 
novel.  ...  A  fascinating  story,  so  contracted 
in  time  and  focus  as  to  resemble  a  thriller 
rather  than  a  conventional  novel,  but  a  thriller 
infinitely  superior  in  style  and  imaginative 
power  to  most  of  the  breed.  Miss  West  suggests 
in  a  foreword  that  the  incidents  recounted  are 
more  than  symbolically  true.  .  .  .  [However! 
the  shape  assumed  by  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  lyi7  cannot  be  explained  on  grounds  of 
individual  psychology  alone.  But  Miss  West’s 
historical  thesis  is  explicitly  presented  only  m 
her  brief  foreword.  In  the  novel  itself,  her 
psychological  notations  are  perfectly  convinc¬ 
ing,  the  divided  mind  of  the  traitor  Lis]  pre¬ 
sented  by  indirection,  but  no  less  forcefully 
for  that.1’  Emiie  Capouya 

Book  Week  p2  O  2  66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddoclts 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p!5  S  29  66 

55Uw 

“The  characters  are  powerfully  drawn,  the 
settings  are  given  with  meticulous  detail,  but 
without  ponderously  boring  the  reader.  Literary 
style  is  brilliant,  witty,  even  in  one  almost 
interminable  conversation.  ...  A  richly  pre¬ 
sented  tale  with  many  facets,  simply  told. 
Entertaining  and  generally  recommended. 

F.  N.  J°[‘,jeusrary  j  91:4704  o  1  '66  120W 

Revised  Ctogav enport66  ^ 

Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright  ,  „„„ 

New  Statesman  72:666  N  4  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:23  N  17  66  1150W 

Reviewed  by  Frederic  Morton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  2  66  75uw 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Yorker  42:225  D  3  ’66  2100w 
“In  this  new  novel,  Dame  Rebecca  has 
mixed  a  spy  story  with  a  potpourri  of  imagina¬ 
tive  history  about  fin-de-siecle  Europe  at  the 
Drink  of  great  upheavals.  Her  book  is  an 
oblique  study  of  the  spy  mentality,  which  so 
fascinates  her,  and  a  rose-colored  evocation 
of  imperial  dynasties  about  lo  crumble.  ... 
The  book  is  touched  with  Tolstoian  splendor 
and  Chekhovian  sadness.  .  .  .  In  a  brain  - 

teasing  Hegelian  metaphor,  [Kamensky]  tells 
Laura  about  a  ‘friend’  who  decided  to  work 
eaually  hard  for  opposite  causes  (thesis  and 
antithesis)  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  new 
cause  (synthesis).  Thus,  his  ‘friend’  serves 
both  czar  and  revolution.  But  Chubinov  guns 
Kamensky  down  before  be  can  achieve  bis 
synthesis.  Dame  Rebecca’s  other  intellectual 
excursions  (references  to  Machiavelii,  Judas, 
Jesus,  Marx)  all  come  to  equally  .inconclusive 
ends  The  book’s  best  aspects  are  its  vignettes 
of  the  passions  of  a  grander  age.  ...  But 
pretty  prose  is  not  enough  to  lift  the  book  from 

its  philosophical  bog.”  S.  K.  O. 

Newsweek  68:111  O  17  66  550w 

Reviewed  bv  David  Hales 
K6V  Sat  R  49:62  N  12  ’66  750w 
Time  88:123  O  7  ’66  430w 
“[In  this  long  novel,  Rebecca  West]  has  con¬ 
structed  a  kind  of  parable  about  disloyalty  and 
espionage?  as  if  she  wanted  to  try  out  the  con¬ 
clusions  she  had  come  to  ...  m  the  course  of 
her  court  reporting  [in  The  Meaning  of  Trea¬ 
son  BRD  1947].  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the  novel  is 
the’ long  dialogue  between  the  Count  and  the 
terrorist.  This  is  of  a  startling  unreality, 


WEST,  ROBERT  C.,  ed.  Natural  environment 
and  early  cultures.  See  Handbook  of  Middle 
American  Indians,  v  1 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  ON  POVERTY  AMID  AFFLUENCE, 

1965.  Poverty  amid  affluence.  See  Fishman, 
L.,  ed. 


WESTBROOK,  PERRY  D.  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

l(6p  $3.60  Twayne 

818  Chase,  Mary  Ellen  65-18905 

In  this  critical  study,  the  author  “assesses 
[Miss  Chase’s]  contribution  to  the  humanist 
current  of  American  literature,  comparing  and 
contrasting  her  with  Jewett,  Cather,  and  Glas¬ 
gow.”  (Choice)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 


“The  [book]  on  Mary  Chase  .  .  .  will  often 
leave  scholarly  readers  unsatisfied,  but  no 
doubt  Lit]  will  serve  [its]  purpose  with  un¬ 
dergraduates,  for  whom  the  series  [Twayne’s 
United  States  authors]  is,  apparently,  primarily 
designed.” 

Am  Lit  37:525  Ja  ’66  30w 
“In  making  this  concise  but  complete  sur¬ 
vey  by  genre  of  a  writer  for  whom  relatively 
little  critical  material  exists,  Westbrook  has 
had  the  benefit  of  conversation  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Miss  Chase.  .  .  .  His  evaluations 
are  cautious  but  cordial.  The  chronology  and 
selected  bibliography  are  helpful.  The  volume 
exemplifies  the  competency  and  workmanship 
of  the  series.” 

Choice  2:775  Ja  ’66  llOw 


WESTON,  CORINNE  COMSTOCK.  English 
constitutional  theory  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
1556-1832.  304p  $7.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
328.4209  Great  Britain.  Parliament.  House 
of  Lords.  Great  Britain — Constitutional  his¬ 
tory  65-10308 

The  thesis  of  this  study,  based  on  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  “is  that  a  major  reason  why  so 
few  political  reformers  questioned  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  before  1832  was  their 
acceptance  of  the  prevailing  constitutional 
theory  of  mixed  government  and  the  role  as¬ 
signed  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  mainte¬ 
nance.  .  .  .  The  cardinal  document  in  the  history 
of  the  theory  of  mixed  government  in  modern 
England  .  .  .  was  the  Answer  to  the  Nineteen 
Propositions,  issued  by  King  Charles  I  in  June 
1642  .  .  .  [which]  declared  that  the  English 
government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  democracy,  with  political  power 
divided  among  king,  lords,  and  commons.” 
(Introd)  Appendixes:  Extracts  from  His  Majes¬ 
ties  Answer  to  the  XIX  Propositions  of  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  (1642)  and  A  Political 
Catechism  (1643).  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mrs.  Weston  has  written  an  able  and  pro¬ 
vocative  book.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  she  presents 
her  evidence  fairly,  but  at  times  she  overstates 
her  case.  .  .  .  Though  she  goes  back  to  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Potybius  and  pays  due  respect  to 
Fortescue  and  Ponet.  she  gives  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  indigenous  legal  thought  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  expression.  .  .  .  Though  Charles’s 

‘Answer’  stands  out  too  sharply  from  sur¬ 
rounding  English  tradition  and  its  influence 
is  weighted  too  heavily,  the  author  has  done 
well  to  emphasize  its  importance.  .  .  .  Her 
main  thesis  of  the  theory  of  mixed  government 
and  the  House  of  Lords1  stands  Arm.  On  the 
whole,  her  book  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  history 
of  that  theory,  and  a  sound  appraisal  of  reform 
proposals  concerning  the  upper  chamber  to  the 

year  1832.”  E.  R.  Foster  _ _ 

Am  Hist  R  71:553  Ja  G6  600w 

Choice  3:250  My  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Gough 

Engl  Hist  R  81:789  O  ’66  900w 
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WESTON,  C.  C. — Continued 
“Dr.  Weston’s  scope  is  wide,  embracing  in 
some  250  categoric  pages  all  the  authorities, 
past  and  present,  on  the  English  constitution 
from  1556  to  1832.  Writers  from  Montesquieu 
to  Sir  George  Clark  are  trounced  as  impercipi- 
ent  of  one  aspect  or  another  of  political  theory. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  is  entitled  to  be  emphatic, 
because  she  knows  the  sources  and  has  ex¬ 
plored  the  ground.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Dr.  Weston’s  preoccupation  with  constitutional 
theory  as  it  affected  the  House  of  Lords  has 
not  allowed  her  ...  to  describe  how  the 
House  of  Lords,  its  constitutional  position  rest¬ 
ing  securely  oh  the  classical  theory,  gradually 
acquired  and  consolidated  judicial  power.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  only  to  ask  more  of  a  work  which 
as  it  stands  makes  a  serious  contribution  to 
present  knowledge  of  English  constitutional 
theory.” 

TLS  p309  Ap  22  ’65  850w 


WESTON,  EDWARD.  The  flame  of  recogni¬ 
tion;  his  photographs  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Daybooks  &  letters;  an 
Aperture  monograph;  ed.  by  Nancy  Newhall. 
87p  $5.95  Grossman  pubs. 

779  Photography,  Artistic  65-27407 

“This  book,  a  special  issue  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  periodical.  Aperture,  combines  [a  col¬ 
lection]  of  Weston’s  photographs  interspersed 
with  excerpts  from  his  [day  books]  and  let¬ 
ters.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 


“The  best  single  volume  on  the  life  and 
work  of  this  renowned  photographer.  Weston 
explains  his  philosophy  of  life  and  way  with 
the  camera  in  lucid,  unaffected  prose.  .  .  . 
Essential  to  every  art  or  photography  library.” 

Choice  3:117  Ap  ’66  80w 
“Weston’s  philosophy  does  not  prove  espe¬ 
cially  memorable,  but  fragments  explaining 
the  catholicity  of  his  subject  matter  and  how 
he  balances  the  apparent  dichotomy  of  abstract 
and  realistic  approaches  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  work  with  a  camera.  Although 
Weston’s  work  has  been  reproduced  many  times, 
only  this  collection  is  present  in  print.  The 
reproductions  give  a  good  picture  of  the  artist’s 
broad  interests,  and  the  reduction  in  size  does 
not  detract  from  their  impact.  For  all  pho¬ 
tograph  collections,  large  or  small.”  R.  L. 
Enequist 

Library  J  91:2324  My  1  '66  130w 


WESTON,  JOHN.  The  telling;  a  novel.  248p 
$4.50  McKay 

66-13787 

Five  people  have  come  to  the  desert  “rail¬ 
road  town  of  Tigerstooth  (one  brothel,  four 
saloons;  two  churches,  a  school).  Four  of  them 
are  schoolteachers  of  the  ‘mail-order’  variety 
(the  only  kind  that  Principal  Peter  McCarron 
can  afford).  The  fifth  is  a  girl  named  Anna 
Margaret  [married  to  the  young,  inadequate, 
new  art  teacher,  but  herself  a  loner).  .  .  . 
The  Telling  is  the  story  of  what  they  do 
to  each  other,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
town.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:16  Ap  1  ’66  300w 


“[Mr.  Weston’s]  prose  is  alive,  his  sense  of 
place  is  wonderfully  sure,  and  his  characters 
are  vivid  and  vital.  But  the  novel  is  a  shambles. 
He’s  got  incest,  nymphomania,  homosexuality, 
suicide,  art,  politics  and  education  all  going 
for  him,  but  for  what  I  presume  to  be  serious, 
aesthetic  reasons,  he  sidles  by  everything, 
alluding  to  action  but  never  presenting  it.  The 
telling  of  the  title  never  happens,  the  scandal 
never  breaks,  and  the  town  of  Tigerstooth 
continues  to  thrive.”  D.  R.  Slavitt 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  27  '66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Cummings 

Library  J  91:968  F  15  ’66  160w 


“In  this  second  novel,  the  author  of  the 
highly  acclaimed  ‘Jolly’  [BRD  1965]  attempts 
to  handle  what  might  be  termed  a  ‘situation’ 
story  with,  to  me,  rather  indecisive  results 
....  All  [the  new  people]  bring  into  town 
their  own  personal  problems.  .  .  .  The  scram¬ 
bling  of  these  characters,  along  with  consider¬ 
able  beer-drinking  and  bed-hopping,  all  leading 
to  an  abortion  and  one  murder,  makes  up  a 
novel  that — as  a  story — is  not  particularly  fresh 
Ui1Pqu<!i. or  appealing.  .  .  .  The  telling  is  an 
altogether  different  matter.  As  the  narrator, 
John  Weston  is  compelling.  From  the  start— a 
little  slow  m  spots — he  has  the  ability  to  lead 
the  reader  on.  He  writes,  for  the  most  part. 


with  one-bare  simplicity,  avoiding  all  excess 
comment,  analysis  and  introspection."  Fred 
Gipson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  13  ’66  500w 


WESTPHALL,  VICTOR.  The  public  domain  in 
New  Mexico,  1854-1891.  212p  $5  Univ.  of  N. 
Mex.  press 

333.1  New  Mexico — Public  lands  64-17807 
This  book  is  a  "compendium  of  the  records 
of  public  lands  in  the  Territory  through  the 
first  four  decades  of  American  occupation. 
Beginning  with  the  original  surveys,  this  .  .  . 
analysis  of  the  land  disposal  program  .  .  .  covers 
all  important  land  legislation  of  the  period  and 
analyzes  its  effect.  .  .  .  Documentation  includes 
public  sources  and  .  .  .  personal  interviews.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Statistical  and  other  appen¬ 
dixes.  Bibliography.  Index. 


In  large  measure,  this  is  a  study  of  policy 
and  results,  of  changes  in  surveyors  general 
and  their  difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  tasks 
under  laws  not  suitable  for  the  West.  .  .  .  The 
acquisition  of  land  by  illegal  means  dominates 
each  chapter  of  this  study  .  .  .  [which]  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  persons  tracing  the  development  of 
the  territory.”  J.  B.  Pearson 

Am  Hist  R  72:312  O  ’66  400w 


LvvesLpnanj  nas  attempted  to  cover  too 
many  topics  in  121  pages;  a  skimpy  survey  of 
an  important  topic  is  of  dubious  value.  The 
book  suffers  from  many  faults,  the  most  im- 
portant  bemg  a  lack  of  analysis.  Comparison 
with  other  Western  territories  would  give  it 
a  broader  appeal.  Unless  they  are  enrolled  in 
highly  specialized  courses,  undergraduates  will 
not  be  attracted  to  this  work.  But  they  might 
find  some  important  information  in  the  56  pages 
of  appendices,  which  are  the  best  part  of  the 
monograph.” 

Choice  3:571  S  ’66  170w 


flTOiinun?  •  ^  weann  or  information  made  easily 
rJfl^ble  ln  ,  these  pages  and  its  presentation 
reflects  most  favorably  on  both  the  author’s 
nf  rtni^  Preparation  and  the  technical  competence 
of  the  University,  of  New  Mexico  Press.  .  .  . 

200k-l  1!|  designed  primarily  as  a  reference 
work  for  students  of  New  Mexican  history  and 
1\.  'n  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  West- 

phall  s  discussion  of  private  land  grants  dating 
from  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  S 
nirail? +p50v®  revealing  to  students  of  the  West 
interested  in  the  factors  which  attracted  or 

anatosh?  of  ® advance- . .  .  .  His  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Santa,  Fe  rinsr’  ^hrmir? 

LPPC  KeV  °rianS  °f  the  nationaf  scene.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:138  Je  ’66  480w 


game  birds  ^f.^No7th^Ameri^aTeseeP  National 
geographic  society  ct}  ^National 


Wto.  by  Peter  ftoatii.^’34p°l&Lh*  Prefer  today‘ 

320.5  Communism.  Dialectical  materialism 
rp,  *  66-14509 

.  the  former  superior  of  the  Collegium  Rus- 
sicum  m  Rome  “provides  both  a  condensaJton 
and  a  critique  of  the  official  post-Stolto A? 
sion.  of  Soviet  doctrine.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical,  footnotes.  Index.  OrigtoatlvDu  fl¬ 
ushed  as  Sowjetideologie  Heute,  I,  in  1962 

“This  philosophic  analysis,  which  norent« 
present-day  events  and  thoughti  is  intended 
tor  the  informed  layman,  but  most  likely  it 
will  be  understood  only  by  scholars  in  the 
field  The  author  offers  a  thoroughly  docu? 
men  tod,  well  organized,  clearly  written  studv 

topiCch”ISH.lh^mZtttUP-t°-date  of  anynoMs 

Library  J  91:5628  N  15  ’66  140w 
“[The  book]  belongs  to  the  post-Stalin  nnd 
not  to  the  post-Khrushchev  era.  But  since  not 
much  thati  is  new  in  this  field  has  emerged  in 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  this  is  less  of  a  haz¬ 
ard.  than  might  appear.  The  work  if  argumlf- 
tative,  even  polemical,  in  character,  il  ^ffh 
chapter  several  sections  devoted  to  exposition 
are  followed  by  one  of  criticism  designed  to 
often  to  report  from'  the  Cat h olio 
Christian  standpoint  the  doctrines  expounded 

ssffc  s’  sssrr^i.  •usrZS 
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informed  work  which  can  be  read  with  profit 
even  by  those  who  will  cavil  at  some  of  its 
conclusions.” 

TLS  p704  Ag  4  ’66  lOOOw 


^  ' 

WEZEL,  PETER.  The  good  bird,  unp  col  il 
$2.75  Harper 

Birds — Stories.  Fishes — Stories  66-1491 

This  picture  book  without  text  tells  “the 
story  of  a  bird  of  passage  who  spots  a  captive 
goldfish  through  an  open  window  and  be¬ 
friends  him.”  ((Book  Week)  “Preschool  to 
grade  one.”  (Library  J)  Originally  published 
in  Switzerland  as  Der  gute  Vogel  Nepomuk. 


“This  is  one  book  simply  to  hand  to  a  small 
child — and  two  is  not  too  young.  If  you  feel 
compelled  to  do  something  further,  just  turn 
the  pages,  but  don’t,  don’t  provide  the  text. 
The  pictures  are  large,  eloquently  explicit  and 
.  .  .  the  curious,  static  quality  of  Mr.  Wezel’s 
style  is  entirely  effective.  Because  each  of  his 
illustrations  is  either  a  preiude  to,  or  a  post¬ 
script  of,  action,  the  child-observer  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  invisible 
narrative.  .  .  .  An  artist’s  vehicle,  to  be  sure, 
it’s  also  a  most  successful  picture  book.”  S.  G. 

Lanes  p9  Ap  3  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p2B 
180w 


My  5  ’66 


"Bird  and  fish  munch  in  harmony  and  sleep 
contentedly  as  day  ends  and  the  moon  looks 
down.  In  the  scenes  showing  the  interior  of  the 
room  in  which  the  goldfish  bowl  stands  on  a 
table,  the  background,  sometimes  drab,  over¬ 
shadows  the  relatively  small  bird  and  fish.  The 
book  could  be  used  by  an  imaginative  parent 
or  teacher  to  stimulate  a  child’s  creativity.” 
Eloise  Rue  “The  art  work  is  lively  and  colorful, 
suggestive  at  once  of  Matisse  and  a  child’s 
drawings.”  Book  Review  Advisory  Com. 

Library  J  91:2204  Ap  15  '66  100w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  27  ’66  llOw 


WHALEN,  W  i  LL I  AM  J.  Handbook  of  secret 
organizations.  169p  $5;  pa  $2.95  Bruce  pub. 

366  Secret  societies  66-26658 

“Secret  organizations  are  defined  by  Mr. 
Whalen  as  those  which  use  a  secret  ritual  and 
initiation  ceremony.  Among  the  organizations 
included  are  the  Masons,  Moose,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Elks,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  Shriners  as  well  as  the  Mafia.  Communist 
groups  and  the  John  Birch  Society  have  been 
excluded.”  (Library  J)  The  author  adminis¬ 
tered  questionnaires  to  the  various  groups  and 
the  book  incorporates  the  replies  reviewed. 
Bibliography. 


“In  their  responses,  the  secret  organizations 
justify  their  existence  by  the  fact  that  they 
support  altruistic  enterprises:  unwittingly, 
however,  they  betray  their  existence  for  no n- 
communicative  ends  that  are  ultimately  selfish 
and  in  some  cases  hypocritical.  .  .  .  The  great¬ 
est  value  of  Handbook  of  Secret  Organizations 
lies  in  Whalen’s  approach,  in  the  spirit  of  Vati¬ 
can  II,  to  certain  of  the  secret  organizations. 
He  includes  official  suggestions  about  dialogue 
with  Freemasonry  and  gives  helpful  warnings 
to  minority  groups,  especially  Catholics,  about 
which  organizations  they  may  legitimately 
join  .  .  Although  the  author’s  treatment  is 
necessarily  superficial,  Handbook  should  add 
to  uninitiates’  sociological  knowledge;  it  can 
also  serve  Newman  chaplains  and  university 
counselors.”  Anthony  Prosen 

America  115:462  O  15  66  260w 

“Mr.  Whalen  has  blended  the  historical  de- 
velopment  and  growth  of  an  organization  with 
the  ceremonies  and  often  the  actual  oaths 
used.  Ecumenism  has  increased  the  importance 
of  such  a  book.  .  .  .  Recommended  as  a  basic 
tool  for  even  the  smallest  reference  collection.  ” 
E  Va  vrek 

Library  J  91:4641  O  1  ’66  90w 


WHAT  shall  I  tell  my  child?  the  world-famous 
Scandinavian  system  of  sex  education;  introd. 
by  Theodor  Reik.  177p  $3.95  Crown 

612.6  Sex  instruction  66-18459 

“Scandinavian  schools  teach  children  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  procreation  with  discussions  on 
sexual  development,  venereal  diseases,  contra¬ 
ception,  and  so  on.  This  book  gives  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  such  instruction  as  it  is  presented  at 
various  age  levels  in  the  schools.  Further,  it 
advises  parents  on  the  sex  education  of  their 
children  at  home.”  (Library  J)  Appendix:  Sur¬ 
vey  of  teaching  material.  Index. 


“The  [presentation  is]  accurate,  unemotional, 
and  suitable  for  the  designated  age  groups.  The 
book  is  commended  to  the  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  America;  indeed  it  underscores  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  similar  instruction  in  American 
schools,  and  indicates  an  effective  procedure  for 
such  a  program.  For  school  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  91:3748  Ag  ’66  130w 
“[This]  program,  developed  as  part  of  public 
education,  is  designed  for  the  absorption  at 
different  age  levels,  so  that  by  the  time  [the 
child]  is  20  he  will  know  as  much  as  Mother’s 
gynecologist.  This  is  a  serious  book,  however, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Scandinavian  system 
of  sex  education  to  Americans,  with  the  hope 
that  a  similar  plan  will  be  adopted  here.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  N  27  ’66  120w 


WHEATLEY,  PHILLIS.  The  poems  of  Phillis 
Wheatley;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Julian  D. 
Mason,  Jr.  113p  $6.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
811  66-15510 

“The  first  significant  Negro  writer  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  young  Boston  slave 
whose  problems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious 
and  Moral  was  published  in  London  in  1773. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  present  edition  is  to 
make  her  poems  readily  available  once  more 
and  to  define  her  position  as  a  figure  in  Amer¬ 
ican  literature.  .  .  .  Included  are  all  her  other 
extant  poems  and  letters,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  included  in  any  previous  edition. 
Dr.  Mason,  who  is  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  has  provided  an  introduction  and  an 
essay  on  the  poet’s  reputation,  and  has  an¬ 
notated  the  poems  and  letters.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Am  Lit  38:427  N  '66  30w 
Choice  3:903  D  ’66  120w 
“This  is  a  scholarly,  extremely  well-edited 
volume.  ...  In  [his]  introduction.  Professor 
Mason  evaluates  [the  author’s]  verse  and  dis¬ 
cusses  her  life  and  literary  reputation  with  ad¬ 
mirable  objectivity.  The  poems  are  the  first 
published  by  a  Negro  in  this  country — and 
hence  possess  some  historic  value.  They  re¬ 
veal  a  refined,  cultivated  but  commonplace 
18th-century  mind  whose  major  influences  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Pope  and  Milton.  Miss  Wheatley  did 
not  regard  herself  as  a  ‘professional’  poet,  but 
she  was  a  craftsman  of  sorts  who  could  oc¬ 
casionally  write  superior  lines.  As  Mason  says, 
she  certainly  ranks  well  with  the  minor  New 
England  poets,  but  her  work  is  seldom  found 
among  anthologies  of  colonial  literature.  .  .  . 
The  main  value  of  these  poems  lies  in  what 
light  they  may  throw  on  Boston  Enlighten¬ 
ment  belles  letters  and  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  wrote  them.”  Edward  Margolies 
Library  J  91:2495  My  15  ’66  140w 
“With  a  few  exceptions — of  subject  matter, 
not  quality — [the  poems]  are  religious  verse  of 
the  dullest  sort.  Phillis  Wheatley  absorbed 
eighteenth-century  literary  conventions  like  a 
sponge.  She  invokes  muses,  mixes  pagan  and 
Christian  allusions,  and  favors  heroic  couplets. 
Her  most  frequent  rhymes  are  ‘rise-skies’  and 
‘r.ight-light,’  which  reveals  her  primary  con¬ 
cern  with  heaven  above  and  I  suspect,  an 
awareness  of  her  servile  state  and  what  she 
styled  her  ‘sable  race.’  .  .  .  [Mason]  concedes 
wistfully  that  the  poetry  is  ‘not  exceptional  in 
quality’  though  ‘almost  as  good  as  any  that 
was  published  by  Americans  at  that  time.’ 
Faint  praise  indeed.  ...  I  may  be  unduly 
hopeful,  but  I  detect  the  faint  smell  of  dust 
and  ashes  about  Mr.  Mason's  handsome,  new 
definitive  edition.  Perhaps  soon  Phillis  Wheat- 
ley  will  have  served  her  purpose  and  can  rest 
undisturbed  in  her  forgotten  grave.”  Hennig 
Cohen 

Reporter  34:46  Je  30  '66  600w 
Va  Q  R  42:xcviii  summer  ’66  80w 


WHAN,  VORIN  E.,  ed.  A  soldier  speaks.  See 
MacArthur,  D,. 
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WHEELER,  HELEN  RIPPIER.  The  com¬ 
munity  college  library;  a  plan  for  action.  170p 
$5  Shoe  String 

027.7  Libraries,  College  and  university 

65-16220 

“The  stated  purpose  of  the  author  was  to 
provide  a  set  of  criteria  applicable  to  the 
comprehensive  community  college  library  by: 

1)  investigating  the  literature  of  the  field, 

2)  developing  a  survey-questionnaire  intended 
to  explore  the  ways  library  programs  support 
the  curricula  and  philosophy  of  the  college,  3) 
visiting  specific  community  college  libraries,  4) 
analyzing  current  practices  in  terms  of  the 
criteria  established,  5)  recommending  new  and 
useful  approaches  to  library  problems,  and  6) 
describing  the  'ideal'  community  college  library 
program.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Community  college  librarians  will  read  this 
and  it  will  appear  on  reading  lists  for  college 
library  administration  courses.  I  would  have 
much  preferred  the  author  writing  something 
which  might  be  read  by  a  wider  audience  than 
this.”  K.  J.  LaBudde 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:236  My  ’66  330w 


“The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  writing 
five  thought-provoking  chapters  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  librarian,  faculty  member,  and 
administrator  in  the  evaluation  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  programs.  .  .  .  This  first  survey  of  the 
comprehensive  community  college  library 
should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  junior  college 
president  and  librarian.  Wisely,  its  emphasis 
is  upon  the  library  as  an  instrument  of  in¬ 
struction  and  upon  the  role  of  the  community 
college  library  in  the  total  program  of  the 
community  college.  The  book  is  particularly 
useful  because  it  contains  a  comprehensive 
and  up-to-date  bibliography  of  the  literature 
of  this  comparatively  new  field  of  library  serv¬ 
ice.”  N.  E.  Tanis 


Library  J  90:4048  O  1  ’65  400w 


WHEELER,  SIR  MORTIMER.  Civilizations  of 
the  Indus  Valley  and  beyond.  144p  il  col  il 
maps  $5.50  McGraw 

913.34  Indus  Valley- — Antiquities.  Indus  Val¬ 
ley — Civilization  66-16977 

This  volume  “traces  the  outlines  of  ancient 
Indian  civilization  from  its  emergence  in  the 
Indus  valley  to  its  transfer  to  the  Ganges 
Plain.  .  .  .  [Included  are]  various  theories  con¬ 
cerning  such  key  problems  as  nature  of  ori¬ 
gins,  dating,  and  causes  of  decline.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"This  is  indeed  a  finely  written  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  volume.  .  .  .  While  Sir 

Mortimer’s  own  views  oil  these  problems  have 
benefited  from  the  findings  of  other  scholars, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  has  not  been  stampeded 
into  blind  acceptance  of  facile  explanations. 
For  experts  and  buffs  in  archaeology.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  91:4113  S  15  ’66  170w 
“The  Dawn  of  Civilization  [BRD  1961],  con¬ 
tained  10  essays  by  leading  British  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  one  on  each  of  the  great  ancient  cultures 
of  Asia,  Europe  and  America.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
here  reworks  his  worthy  essay.  .  .  .  The  great 
theme  of  the  book,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Mohenjo- 
daro  in  the  Indus  Valley,  is  seen  as  the  result 
of  several  causes:  conquest,  flood  and  denuda¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  beautiful  seals  are  here,  carved 
with  those  great  oxen  and  the  still  wholly  un¬ 
deciphered  pictographs.  These  represent  a 
third  system  of  writing,  neither  hieroglyph  nor 
cuneiform,  yet  born  with  the  others  within  a 
remarkably  short  span  of  time  and  space.” 

Sci  Am  215:159  N  ’66  250w 

TLS  pl211  D  29  ’66  650w 


WHEELER,  SIR  ROBERT  ERIC  MORTIMER. 

See  Wheeler,  Sir  M. 


WHEELOCK,  JOHN  HALL.  Dear  men  and 
women;  new  poems.  92p  $3.50  Scribner 
811  66-20460 

The  poet  “marks  his  eightieth  year  with 
the  publication  of  this,  his  eleventh  book.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 

“The  latest  book  by  this  dean  of  American 
poets  ...  is  also  his  finest.  These  elegiac  son¬ 
nets,  celebrations,  reflections,  and  a  few  paro¬ 
dies  glimmer  with  fully  ruminated  and  compre¬ 
hended  experience.”  Peter  Davison 
Atlantic  218:163  N  ’66  50w 


“[This]  is  a  collection  of  verse  impassioned 
yet  serene,  serious  yet  understanding  of  life  and 
its  vicissitudes,  and  filled  with  wonder  and  de¬ 
light  at  the  manifestations  of  nature  all  about 
us.  If  some  of  the  poems  in  this  book  seem  un¬ 
usually  familiar,  it  may  be  due  to  Wheelock’s 
preoccupation  with  certain  themes  that  he  has 
explored  over  the  years.  ...  If  some  younger 
readers  look  for  more  excitement  in  poetry 
than  is  found  here,  there  are  many  more  read¬ 
ers  who  will  appreciate  the  mature  contempla¬ 
tive  feeling  brought  out  in  these  poems.” 
Choice  3:774  N  '66  210w 

“You  are  never  excited  by  this  poetry  nor 
are  the  metaphysical  elements  more  than  a 
comforting  challenge  to  your  mind.  However, 
you  are  often  startled  by  the  sly  manner  Whee- 
lock  employs  in  working  four-/and  six-syllable 
words  into  an  iambic  line.  .  .  .  This  volume 
will  be  needed  for  all  poetry  collections  be¬ 
cause  of  the  classical  coolness  of  the  majority 
of  the  verses.”  R.  F.  Cay  ton 

Library  J  91:3962  S  1  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Padraic  Colum 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  13  ’66  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Slater 

Sat  R  49:24  D  31  ’66  250w 


WH ELDON,  JACQUELINE.  Mrs  Bratbe’s  Au¬ 
gust  picnic;  a  •  novel.  612p  $5.95  Houghton 


65-19318 

“Mrs  Bratbe  is  rich,  self-made,  hard  as 
nails,  deadly  efficient.  She  finds  her  teenage 
daughter,  Alexandra,  a  nuisance,  so  packs  her 
off  to  France  to  a  Mitfordish  family  where 
the  girl  is  seduced  by  her  host  and  assaults  a 
priest  in  defence  of  a  cow  called  La  Turque. 
.  .  .  Alexandra  returns  home  in  disgrace,  in 
time  for  the  annual  picnic,  to  which  her 
mother  has  invited  800  guests.  Among  them 
is  Mrs  Bratbe’s  lover.  Professor  Jacques  Se¬ 
bastian  Doddley,  who  is  irresistible  to  women 
but  has  been  heartily  resisted,  so  far,  by  Alex¬ 
andra.  A  swing  with  Doddley  in  the  swing- 
boats  .  .  .  changes  all  that,  and  Alexandra  and 
ner  mother’s  lover  fall  powerfully  in  love. 
When  Mrs  Bratbe  is  told  of  this  she  informs 
her  daughter  that  Doddley  is  her  (Alexandra's) 
father.  Appalled,  Alexandra  throws  herself  out 
of  the  window,  but  miraculously  survives  to 
bear  Doddley’s  child.”  (New  Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  10  ’66  230w 

“Flashes  of  interesting  observation  on  human 
relations  are.  combined,  with  examples  of  taste¬ 
less  and  pointless  writing  and  long  passages 
describing  mental  processes  that  could  only 
interest  a  professional  analyst.  .  .  .  Only  large 
collections  will  need  to  represent  this  'author 
whose  picnic’  was  not  too  pleasurable.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  91:968  F  15  ’66  90w 


Li  his  book]  is  a  spectacular,  and  it  will 
certainly,  by  many  readers,  be  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece.  .  .  [It]  is  minutely  detailed, 

painstaking,  intelligent,  almost  always  well 
written,  even  occasionally  funny.  Why,  then 
do  I  seem  to  be  praising  it  with  faint  damns? 
It  demands  a  19th-century  reader  with  private 
nieans,  acres  of  leisure,  and  an  ability  to  be 
totally  assimilated  into  Mrs  Wheldon’s  private 
world.  For .  private  it  is:  privileged,  intel¬ 
lectual,  passionate.  ^Necessary?  TVho  can  say? 
I  fall  back  on  journalese:  to  write  this  pano¬ 
ramic  novel  at  all,  let  alone  write  it  so  well 
was  a  great  achievement.  To  read  it,  all  of  it. 
word  by  inexorable  word,  is  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment  either.”  Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  71:200  F  11  ’66  450w 

Newsweek  67.T04A  Mr  28  ’66  lOOOw 

“Jacqueline  Wheldon  has  embroidered  the 
Oedipus  legend  into  a  long,  elaborate  tapestry 
of .  a  novel.  Hers  is  a  feminine  variant  of  the 
original,  set  against  a  contemporary  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  Since  this  is  a  feminine,  arti- 
ficiai,  decorative  novel,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  its  characters  should  be  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .  From  her  ambitious  use 
of  such  terms  as  God  and  Death  and  Art  it 
seems  that  Mrs.  Wheldon  intends  some  sort 
of  philosophic  statement,  but  the  moments  of 
revelation  are  few.  .  .  .  [She]  works  very 
much  in  the,  shadow  of  Iris  Murdoch  and 
among  the  ghosts  at  the  picnic  are  Virginia 
Woolf  and  the  earlv  Aldous  Huxley  ”  K  a 
TLS  p!17  F  17  ’66  400w 
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WHERRY,  JOSEPH  H.  The  totem  pole  In¬ 
dians  [special  sketches  by  L.  D.  Sutton], 
152p  $6.50  Funk,  W. 

970.4  Indians  of  North  America — Religion 
and  mythology.  Totems  and  totemism 

b4-juyb« 

Totem  poles  were  used .  by  “thtf  Indians  of 
seven  ‘nations’  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast. 

.  .  .  [This  book]  describes  the  types  of  totem 
poles:  memorial,  grave  figures  and  mortuary 
poles,  house-front  poles,  welcoming  poles,  in¬ 
terior  house  posts,  and  ridicule  poles'.  Many 
examples  of  each  type  are  illustrated  and  the 
symbols  on  them  interpreted.  The  author  also 
explores  the  history,  social  organization,  crait 
culture,  and  some  of  the  principal  traditions 
and  legends  of  these  people.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  [Index  toj 
Northwest  coast  mythology.  Index. 


“The  little  known  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  (Alaska,  Canada  and  Washington  State) 
are  the  subjects  of  this  interesting  book  ... 
This  is  not  a  history,  but  a  description  of  their 
culture,  well  a.nd  sympathetically  told. 
Recommended  for  subject  collections,  including 
anthropology  and  for  all  libraries  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  89:3956  6  15  64  llOw 

“[This]  is  a  book  that  answers  most  of  the 
questions  about  totem  poles  and  furnishes  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  .  Indians 
who  carved  them.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are 
the  outstanding  feature.  .  .  .  Almost  every 
page  has  a  photograph  or  drawing 

with  a  full  and  informative  caption.  While  the 
book  is  written  for  adults,  many  children  will 
enjoy  the  pictures  ”  S.  A.  Freed 

Natur  Hist  75:8  Ja  66  490w 


WH I FFEN,  MARCUS,  ed.  The  history  theory 
and  criticism  of  architecture.  See  AIA-ACSA 
Teacher  Seminar,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 
1964 


WHINNEY,  MARGARET.  Sculpture  in  Britain, 
1530-1830.  314p  192pl  $16.50  Penguin  books, 
inc,  33  Clipper  Mill  rd,  Baltimore  11 
730.9  Sculpture,  British  64-56858 

“An  historical  survey  .of  sculpture  .from  the 
introduction  of  the  Renaissance  style  into  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  death  of  George  IV  wl^h  Ian]  •  • 
analysis  of  style,  .  .  .  influences  and  trends. 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


"This  book  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
literature  on  English  art;  it  is  also  up _to  the 
high  standard  of  this  senes.  .  .  .  Miss  Whinney, 
a  distinguished  scholar  who  has  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  is 
certainly  not  chauvinistic  in  her  approach,  for 
she  is  as  quick  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  of 
English  work  in  this  field  as  she  is  to  note 
its  accomplishments.  The  very  readable  text  is 
supplemented  by  detailed  documentation  m  the 
footnotes,  .  .  .  and  an  ample  selection  of  fine 
photographs.”  e  g.n7  Ap  ,66  100w 

ReviewcdJiysNorbcrtnLynbm  ^  ^  ,M  2Q0w 

"This  is  the  first  systematic  survey  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Post-Renaissance  sculpture  to  appear,  and 
it  will  remain,  by  virtue  of  the  excellence  with 
which  it  has  fulfilled  its  aims,  the  definitive 
account  for  many  years  to  come.  .  .  .  The  main 
category  of  objects  with  which  the  book  hk® 
the  sculptors  is  concerned  is  m  fact  tombs  and 
monuments  (of  the  290-odd  reproductions,  some 
180  are  of  these),  and  for .  the.  great  band  of 
addicted  church-crawlers  this  will  be  an. essen¬ 
tial  handbook.  .  .  .  A  minor  criticism  is  that 
the  author  does  not  define  what  is  meant  here 
by  ‘sculpture’;  the  entire  omission  of  some 

categories  might  at  least  have  been  noted, 
categories  Lg  s  lg()  Mr  4  ,g5  2000w 


WHITAKER,  ARTHUR  P.  Nationalism  in  con¬ 
temporary  Latin  America  [by]  Arthur  P. 
Whitaker  and  David  C.  Jordan.  229p  $6.9o 
Free  press 

320.1  Nationalism.  Latin  America— Politics 

66-l4Joyi 

“Beginning  with  the  emergence  of  accelerated 
nationalism  around  1930.  the  authors  examine 
the  principal  types  of  Latin  America  s  multi¬ 
form  nationalism  from  the  time  of  the  Great 
Depression  to  the  present.  .  .  .  [The  nations 


discussed]  incdude  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Chile.  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Bolivia,  and  Cuba.  Political  considerations 
are  emphasized  and  the  authors  have  also 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  social, 
cultural,  and  ethnic  conditioning  factors  that 
have  been  found  significant.  .  .  .  The  complex 
foreign  and  domestic  problems  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  rapid  growth  of  nationalism, 
social  change,  and  the  modernization  process 
are  also  treated.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“The  casual  reader  will  put  down  this  book 
not  only  enlightened  but  alarmingly  confused 
over  the  complexities  and  varieties  of  Latin 
American  nationalism.  The  advanced  student  of 
Latin  America  will  be  more  enlightened  and 
less  confused.  While  the  book  is  general  in 
scope  and  intended  as  a  survey,  it  is  often  so 
profound  in  its  analyses  and  so  original  in  its 
almost  casual  introduction  of  revisionist  ma¬ 
terials  that  it  can  be  most  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  so-called  authority.  The  authors 
contend  that  nationalism  is  the  greatest  single 
force  at  work  in  Latin  America  and  that  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  a  number  of  forms.  .  .  .  The  features 
of  national  bourgeois  as  opposed  to  populist  na¬ 
tionalism  are  developed,  and  Nasserism,  as  a 
new  type  of  nationalism,  receives  attention.” 
F.  B.  Pike 

Am  Hist  R  72:347  O  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:951  D  ’66  lOOw 

“[This  volume]  provides  the  reader  with 
illustrations  of  the  representative  categories 
of  nationalism:  juridical,  symbolic,  and  ide¬ 
ological,  and  as  a  social  value.  .  .  .  [The 
writers  weave]  together  facts  and  erudition. 
The  net  result  is  a  condensation  of  data  that 
leads  to  objectivity.  This  scholarly  investiga¬ 
tion  should  prove  useful.  particularly  to 
specialists  interested,  not  in  determining  the 
character  of  nationalism,  but  in  its  varieties 
and  its  uses.”  A.  D.  Treio 

Library  J  91:3461  J1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Ernest  Halperin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:12  D  29  ’66  1000W 
“The  authors  are  at  their  best  in  describing 
the  background  of  the  Mexican  and  Bolivian 
revolutions  and  Brazil’s  movement  toward 
great-power  status.  .  .  .  [They]  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  essence  of  nationalist  ferment  not 
only  as  it  exists  in  Mexico  but  also  as  it  is 
similarly  unfolding  in  many  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Going  over  much  the 
same  ground,  Gerhard  Masur  in  Nationalism 
in  Latin  America  IBRD  1966]  ...  is  perhaps 
better  suited  to  the  general  reader  than 
Whitaker  and  Jordan.  .  .  .  Neither  book  is 
wholly  satisfactory  in  its  discussion  of  Cuba. 
.  .  .  These  two  volumes  are  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  to  contemporary  works  on  the  hem¬ 
isphere,  exploring  a  theme  that  has  until 
now  been  too  little  touched  upon.  They 
should  serve  future  students  of  nationalism 
well.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Sat  R  49:35  J1  9  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Tulchin 

Yale  R  56:146  O  ’66  600w 


WHITE,  ANNE  TERRY.  Secrets  of  the  heart 
and  blood,  by  Anne  Terry  White  and  Gerald 
S.  Ifietz;  il.  by  Ted  Schroeder.  80p  $2.07  Gar¬ 
rard 

612  Blood — Juvenile  literature.  Heart — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  65-21428 

The  authors  describe  the  circulatory  system 
and  its  function  including  a  history  of  medical 
research  into  the  subject.  The  book  closes  with 
a  study  of  vaccination  from  Jenner  to  modern 
wonder  drugs.  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  has  a  somewhat  overdramatie 
style  and  lacks  an  index  (even  books  for  this 
age  should  have  indexes,  if  only  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes)  but  contains  much  useful  in¬ 
formation.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:214  Ap  ’66  70w 
“Good  illustrations  and  clear  simple  expla¬ 
nations  recommend  this  to  the  uninitiated 
young  reader.  However,  the  serious  young  sci¬ 
entist  may  find  the  style  occasionally  corny  and 
patronizing.  Also,  simplification  does  not  ex¬ 
cuse  inaccuracies.  .  .  .  These  are  minor  but  are 
commented  upon  because  they  are  so  easy  to 
eliminate.  Personally.  I  think  the  presentation 
of  the  possibility  of  man-to-ape  transfusions 
is  very  poor.  A  worthwhile  addition  for 
voung  readers  who  will  like  the  occasionally 
personalized  attempts  at  eliciting  interest.  For 
the  more  sophisticated  readers  better  books 
are  available.”  Judith  Geller 

Library  J  90:4623  O  15  ’65  120w 
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WHITE,  BOB.  Experiments  in  education  at 
Sevenoaks.  See  Taylor,  L.  C.,  ed. 


WHITE,  CYNTHIA  A.,  jt.  auth.  Canvases  and 
careers:  institutional  change  in  the  French 
painting  world.  See  White,  H.  C. 


WHITE,  HARRISON  C.  Canvases  and  careers: 
institutional  change  in  the  French  painting 
world  [by]  Harrison  C.  White  and  Cynthia 
A.  White.  167p  il  $5.50  Wiley 
759.4  Art,  French.  Painters,  French.  Art 
and  society.  France — Intellectual  life 

65-19469 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations  see  BKD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Ben  Wolf 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:185  Mr  '66  600w 
“The  historical  matter  is  comprehensive  and 
well  documented.  The  analytical  commentary 
and  the  accompanying  statistical  tables  are 
most  useful  in  the  development  of  the  basic 
theme.  Clearly  and  concisely  written,  the  study 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  a  significant  but  little  explored  aspect  of 
art  history.  Although  the  reader  will  doubtless 
regret  that  the  illustrations  included  in  the 
text  are  not  better  in  quality,  he  will  not  be 
diverted  by  this  technical  lapse  in  an  other¬ 
wise  admirable  work.” 

Choice  2:857  F  ’66  140w 
TLS  p!16  F  17  '66  llOOw 


WHITE,  HUGH  C.,  ed.  Christians  in  a  tech¬ 
nological  era  [tr.  from  French  by  Margaret 
House],  143p  $3.50  Seabury 
208  Christianity.  Religion  and  science 

64-12943 

This  book  is  concerned  with  “the  relation  of 
religious  faith  to  technology  and  science.  .  .  . 
It  is  composed  of  five  lectures  by  five  .  .  . 
Catholic  and  Protestant  European  theo¬ 
logians  and  philosophers  at  the  ecumenical  1961 
Consultation  held  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World  Student  Christian  Federa¬ 
tion  and  Pax  Romana.  In  addition  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Margaret  Mead  interprets  the  theme 
for  the  American  scene,  and  a  concluding 
chapter  by  Scott  I.  Paradise  of  the  Detroit 
Industrial  Mission  urges  the  extension  of  the 
discussion.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“An  examination  of  the  meaning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  an  era  of  ‘racing  technology’  and  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  faith  and 
reason  in  the  technician  mentality  of  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  authors 

take  seriously  the  orthodox  Christian  belief  in 
the  corruption  of  man's  nature  and  believe  that 
the  right  use  of  these  possibilities  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  redeemed  man.  .  .  Most  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  are  European  Catholics.  American 
Protestants  will  have  difficulty  following  the 
discussion,  not  only  because  this  point  of  view 
will  be  strange  to  them,  but  because  [of 
errors  in  the  translation.]” 

Choice  2:868  F  ‘66  230w 

“Recommended  for  general  collections.” 
Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  89:2622  Je  15  ’64  140w 
Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Bursk 

Sat  R  48:18  Ja  9  ’65  30w 


WHITE,  JOHN  B.  Stonehenge  decoded.  See 
Hawkins,  G.  S. 


WHITE,  LONNIE  J.  Politics  on  the  South¬ 
western  frontier:  Arkansas  Territory,  1819- 
1836.  219p  il  $6  50  Memphis  state  univ.  press, 
box  555,  Memphis  state  univ,  Memphis  11, 
Tenn. 

976.7  Arkansas — Politics  and  government 

64-55971 

This  account  of  the  “formative  period  of 
Arkansas  politics  traces  the  origins  of  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  the  state. 
Although  Professor  White  centers  his  narrative 
on  political  affairs  and  personalities,  he  also 
introduces  .  .  .  economic  and  social  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  While  national  politics  had  some 
effect  within  frontier  .Arkansas,  especially 


through  presidential  appointments,  White  finds 
early  Arkansas  politics  dominated  by  family 
cliques,  bitter  personal  rivalry,  unrestrained 
name  calling,  and  even  politically  inspired 
duels.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“Scholarly  books  on  Arkansas  history  are 
few.  and  those  with  adequate  documentation 
are  even  fewer.  White’s  footnotes  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  make  a  major  contribution  to  Arkansas 
historiography.  This  book  is  based  on  sound 
research,  is  written  in  a  readable  style,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  volumes  published  to  date  on 
Arkansas  history.”  R.  B.  Walz 

Am  Hist  R  71:682  Ja  ’66  230w 
“The  political  history  of  Arkansas  Territory 
during  the  two  decades  from  the  organization 
of  the  territorial  government  until  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  statehood  has  been  thoroughly  covered 
in  White’s  monograph.  The  author's  task  was 
not  an  easy  one.  since  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  delve  into  a  labyrinth  of  factionalism  and 
petty  political  intrigue  on  the  loca]  as  well  as 
the  national  level.  .  .  .  The  author’ 5  account 
of  campaigns,  elections,  and  political  per¬ 
sonalities  is  so  detailed  that  it  makes  tedious 
reading  in  places,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  facts  are  presented  for  those  who  want 
them.  In  a  broad  sense  this  is  an  inspiring 
story  which  describes  the  evolution  of  a  work¬ 
able  democracy.  Nevertheless,  when  reduced 
to  detail,  it  is  ...  a  dreary  chronicle  of  bick¬ 
ering  and  billingsgate.”  Glover  Moore 
J  Am  Hist  51:706  Mr  ’65  470w 


WHITE,  MILTON.  A  Yale  man.  155p  $3.95 
Doubleday 

66-12248 

“Dave  Miller,  son  of  a  Springfield  tailor, 
makes  it  up  to  Yale  on  father’s  borrowed 
money.  There  are  scenes  of  dorm  life,  the 
‘townie’  girls,  the  Whiffenpoofs,  and  the 
leisurely  back  home  life.”  (Library  J)  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  book  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker, 
Harpers  Magazine  and  Seventeen. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  26:37  Ap  15  ’66  460w 


“This  slim  autobiographical  novel  of  Yale 
life  in  the  1930’s  [isj  a  story  which  fails  to 
come  off.  .  .  .  The  first  person  narrative  form 
is  not  sufficiently  unobtrusive  to  tell  the  tale. 
For  this  reviewer  the  story  only  came  alive 
in  the  fencing  session  and  Dave’s  learning  of 
life's  hard  game  as  he  is  called  home  from 
school  upon  his  father’s  sudden  death.  The 
result  might  have  been  better  had  the  author 
stuck  to  the  essay  form  which  promised  much 
1962]i”  1861  Llisten’  the  Red-Eyed  Vireo  [BRD 
Library  J  91:1250  Mr  1  ’66  160w 


mr.  vvnn.es  wiae-eyea  iresnman  spends 
only  a  year  in  New  Haven,  but  that’s  time 
enough  to  shuck  his  yellow  turtle-neck  sweater 
for  a  button-down  oxford,  learn  about  what 
happens  when  you  stand  under  the  Biltmore 
clock,  and  soak  up  as  much  reverence  for  old 
Eli  as  Dink  Stover  accumulated  in  his  full 
tour  of  duty.  I  doubt  if  Yale  will  ever  need 
a  recruiting  booklet,  but  if  it  does,  all  Mr. 
White  s  charming  little  tribute  will  require  is 
a  blue  cover  and  the  college  seal.”  Martin 
Levin 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  3  ’66  lOOw 
New  Yorker  42:199  Ap  16  ’66  60w 


WHITE,  MORTON.  Foundations  of  historical 
knowledge.  299p  $6.95  Harper 
901  History — Philosophy  64-25124 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  114:670  My  7  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Coates 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:217  My  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Crane  Brinton 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:550  fall  ’66  2400w 
Reviewed  by  John  Higham 

J  Am  Hist  52:809  Mr  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Passmore 

J  Philos  63:495  S  15  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Walsh 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:331  Je  ’66  460w 


WHITE,  PATRICK. 

Viking 
822 

Writer  te“Tho0fw£°r^r  TrpIays  ,by  3?.  Australian 
writer.  The  Ham  Funeral,  written  in  1947, 


Four  plays.  356p  pi  $5.95 
66-19168 
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.  .  .  is  set  in  a  London  lodging-house  around 
the  year  1919.  The  death  of  the  landlord 
provides  his  widow  with  the  opportunity  for 
‘a  lovely  funeral’  at  which  she  serves  the 
delicacy  of  ham  to  the  mourners  after  the 
burial.  The  Season  at  Sarsparilla  and  A 
Cheery  Soul,  written  in  1961  and-  1962,  are 
both  set  in  a  present-day  S’ydney  suburb 
(Sarsparilla).  In  them  White  presents  his 
version  of  .  .  .  suburban  life.  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain  [written  in  1962]  is  24  hours  in  the 
life  of  Miss  Quodling,  a  goatkeeper  on  Bald 
Mountain,  outside  Sydney.”  (Library  J) 


“Good  dialogue  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  Patrick  White’s  novels,  and  his  admirers 
will  be  interested  to  see  how  in  these  plays 
it  stands  up  on  its  own,  so  to  speak.  It  stands 
up  very  well.  There  is  too  much  chorus-work, 
now  and  then,  which  overstresses  the  dramatic 
points,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  very  lively 
stuff.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  233:114  S  ’66  120w 
“White’s  fiction  has  always  seemed  to  lack 
something  of  popular  appeal  as  his  meanings 
often  have  to  be  searched  for  by  the  reader. 
This  present  collection  may  leave  a  similar 
feeling  at  times.  The  texts  are  supplemented 
by  photographs  of  the  original  productions 
which  caused  so  much  controversy  in  Aus¬ 
tralia:  meanwhile  the  debate  over  White’s 
position  as  a  major  or  minor  literary  figure 
still  continues — at  times  quite  fiercely.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  contemporary  drama  collections.” 
Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:2870  Je  1  ’66  270w 


‘‘Somehow,  White  has  contrived  to  convert 
a  scrubby  Australian  suburb  into  standard  Old 
South  gothic.  .  .  .  White  intends  to  pluck  a 
theological  plum  from  the  prunes  of  his  style. 
For  20  years  prestigious  critics  in  both  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  have  found  in  White  the  stuff  of 
literary  greatness.  Dutifully  following  the  crit¬ 
ics'  advice,  the  reader  will  find  hints  of  great 
profundities  behind  the  gothic  fagade.  In  the 
first  place,  the  mandala  does  not  simply  de¬ 
monstrate  the  exclusiveness  of  one  conscious¬ 
ness  from  another’s — even  in  twin  brothers. 
Mandala  does  that  brilliantly — the  same  events 
being  seen  in  succession  through  the  eyes  of 
Waldo  and  Arthur.  This  literary  flourish,  how¬ 
ever,  is  intended  to  reveal  magical  happenings 
and  the  workings  of  myth.  But  which  myth? 
.  .  .  White  has  written  a  mystery  play  in  drag.” 

Time  87:87  F  11  ’66  600w 
“Even  armchair  stay-at-homes  who  do  not 
know  how  to  navigate  by  stars  or  parable  can 
read  [this  book]  simply  at  surface  level,  marvel 
at  the  likeness  and  the  strangeness  of  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  tale,  and  put  it  down  at  last  with  a  feeling 
that  they  have  been  given  a  notion  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  knowledge.  They  may  not  have  seen 
eternity  like  a  great  ring  of  endless  light.  But 
they  have  seen  Mr.  White  see  it.  .  .  .  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  his  use  of  symbols  to  communicate 
the  ineffable  has  to  be  made  since  they  lie  at 
the  core  of  his  novel.  But  their  abstraction 
does  not  prevent  the  novel  from  moving,  or 
the  characters  from  living.  .  .  .  Mr.  White’s 
style  is  indeed  perhaps  over-stern  to  the  idle  of 
perception.  His  meanings  have  to  be  worked 
for.” 

TLS  p5A9  Je  9  ’66  1650w 

Va  Q  R  42:xc  summer  ’66  150w 


WHITE,  PATRICK.  The  solid  mandala;  a 

novel.  309p  $5  Viking 

66-10984 

Story  set  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Sarsaparilla.  Australia,  which  concerns  the 
interrelationships  in  the  lives  of  twin  brothers 
over  a  fifty-year  period.  “Waldo,  the  smaller 
but  dominant  one.  is  the  competent  man  of 
reason.  .  .  .  Arthur,  the  big  ‘defective’  one,  is 
the  innocent,  God’s  Fool,  the  visionary.  .  .  . 
He  treasures  beautiful  marbles  and  gives  them 
to  his  special  friends.  From  a  book  he  has 
picked  up  the  idea  of  the  mandala,  the  Oriental 
symbol  of  totality,  and  his  own  prize  marble 
with  its  curious  inner  markings  is  his  solid 
mandala.  embodying  the  universe.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


WHITE,  PATRICK  C.  T.  A  nation  on  trial: 

America  and  the  War  of  1812.  177p  maps 

$4.95;  pa  $1.95  Wiley 

973.5  U.S. — History — War  of  1812.  U.S. — 
Foreign  relations.  Ghent,  Treaty  of,  1814 

65-27650 

An  associate  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  “examines  the  issues 
which  drove  the  United  States  and  Britain 
apart — and  studies  the  various  attempts  which 
were  made  to  resolve  these  differences.  He 
shows  why  all  these  efforts  failed  and  why 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  with  its  peo¬ 
ple  still  divided  over  the  necessity  of  fighting. 
His  analysis  of  the  war  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  the  factors  which  shaped  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  114:270  F  19  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  25:430  F  15  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Moynahan 

Book  Week  pl3  Ap  24  ’66  600w 
Choice  3:413  J1  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ap  21  '66 
190w 

Reviewed  by  Michael  O’Malley 
Critic  24:67  Ap  ’66  1450W 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  232:151  Mr  ’66  220w 

Reviewed  by  William  Ready 

Library  J  91:282  Ja  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  71:780  My  27  ’66  1000W 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:20  Mr  17  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Scott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  F  13  ’66  600w 
Newsweek  67:96A  F  14  ’66  550w 
“Most  subtly,  familial  and  sexual  identities 
shift  and  change  between  these  aged  and 
quasi-androgynous  brothers  until  between  them 
they  have  exhibited  an  extraordinary  range  of 
physical,  emotional,  and  moral  experience.  In 
a  devastating  climax  one  world  (Waldo’s)  ends 
in  Gothic  horror,  while  the  world  within  (Ar¬ 
thur’s)  persists,  asserting  its  joyfulness.  .  .  „ 
[The  novel]  is  totally  convincing  on  a  realistic 
level  Every  page  is  vibrant  with  live  people  in 
live  contact.  Moreover.  White  makes  what 
seems  eccentric,  claustrophobic,  even  repulsive 
(the  book  is  almost  obsessionally  cloacal.  for 
instance)  also  wonderfully  fresh  and  human,  so 
that  paradoxically  this  dark  and  bitter  vision 
is  full  of  exhilarating  energy  and  wit.  The  read¬ 
er  is  constantly  interested  and  surprised.” 
Bernard  McCabe 

Sat  R  49:36  F  12  ’66  410w 


“White  devotes  most  of  his  book  to  the  di¬ 
plomacy  that  preceded  and  accompanied  hostil¬ 
ities.  .  .  .  His  thesis  that  the  war  had  become 
necessary  to  save  American  nationality,  that 
the  nation  in  1812  was  indeed  in  peril,  is  most 
arresting.  .  .  .  [He]  might  at  least  have  told  us 
what  he  thinks  would  have  happened  had 
we  not  gone  to  war  in  1812.  .  .  .  [His]  thesis  is 
put  forth  without  much  supporting  substantia¬ 
tion  or  analysis.  For  the  benefit  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem,  a  more  extended 
statement  of  it  would,  therefore,  be  welcome. 
.  .  .  The  book  may  prove  useful  in  undergradu¬ 
ate  history  courses.  R.  H.  Brown 

Am  Hist  R  72:298  O  '66  500w 
“[This  book]  deals  with  the  war  as  a  whole. 
.  .  .  [White]  traces  the  background  of  the 
difficulties  and  then  follows  them  through  the 
war  and  peace  treaty  itself.  .  .  .  Well  re¬ 
searched.  succinctly  written,  and  sound  in 
judgment.  Recommended  for  high  school,  col¬ 
lege.  and  research  libraries.” 

Choice  3:454  J1  ’66  llOw 
“The  author’s  thesis  is  that  ‘America’s  prob¬ 
lems  sprang  from  Europe’s  wars.’  In  view¬ 
ing  United  States  response  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  he  stresses  the  maritime 
issues  of  neutral  rights  and  impressment. 
While  he  adequately  presents  the  American 
position,  he  also  insists  that  Britain  could  not 
give  up  impressment  without  endangering  her 
naval  superiority  in  the  war  with  France. 
Western  problems  are  relegated  to  minor  signi¬ 
ficance.  .  .  .  The  author  is  harsh  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  many  American  leaders,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  where  his  sympathies  lie.” 
J  Am  Hist  53:174  Je  ’66  210w 


WHITE,  RAY  LEWIS,  ed.  The  achievement 
of  Sherwood  Anderson:  essays  in  criticism; 
ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Ray  Lewis  White.  270p 
$7.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
818  Anderson,  Sherwood  66-25354 

The  editor  of  this  collection  of  essays  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  the  reader  “to  understand 
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WHITE,  Ft.  L. — Continued 

what  [Sherwood  Anderson]  meant  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  what  he  means  today.  The 
book  begins  with  Waldo  Frank's  review  of 
Anderson’s  first  novel.  Windy  McPherson's 
Son  [BRD  1916].  .  .  .  There  are  several  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Winesburg  IBRD  1919]  from  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  view,  and  there  are  essays .  on 
Anderson’s  political,  literary,  and  psychological 
theories.”  (Sat  R)  Chronology  of  Sherwood 
Anderson’s  life.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[These  essays]  have  in  common  a  character¬ 
istic  that  has  prevailed  in  all  important  critic¬ 
ism  of  Anderson:  that  he  was  an  artist  to  be 
reckoned  with,  but  that  he  somehow  . never  fit 
comfortably  into  the  role  of  literary  giant.  .  .  . 
Anderson  may  still  occupy  an  ambiguous  place 
in  American  letters,  but  White’s  anthology  is 
a  good  one,.  The  critics  are  uniformly  authori¬ 
tative:  Trilling,  Krutch.  Cowley.  Hoffman, 
Howe,  Faulkner — to  mention  a  few.  Many  of 
the  essays  appeared  originally  as  reviews  at  the 
time  of  one  or  another  of  Anderson’s  works. 
They  transcend  the  journalistic  milieu  in  which 
they  were  written.  This  anthology  has  the 
virtue  of  putting  Anderson  in  perspective  with¬ 
out  unduly  venerating  or  condemning  him.’ 
E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:4119  S  15  ’66  170w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  25  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:27  O  15  ’66  270w 


WHITE,  STEPHEN.  Students,  scholars,  and 
parents;  an  exploration  of  the  ideas  behind 
the  new  math  and  other  curriculum  reform. 
143p  $3.95  Doubleday 

370.1  Education — Aims  and  objectives.  Math¬ 
ematics — Study  and  teaching  66-11179 

“A  journalist  associated  for  eight  years  with 
the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee  explains 
for  parents  of  the  college- bound  child  why  dras¬ 
tic  changes  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
were  made  and  what  the  changes  were  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish.’’  (Library  J) 


“A  brilliant  popular  summary.  .  .  .  White 
has  aimed  his  urbane  and  lucid  commentary 
at  parents  upset  by  the  fact  that  they  can’t 
understand  their  children’s  math  assignments 
any  more.  He  explains  the  curriculum  reform 
movement  of  the  past  ten  years  with  force  and 
wit  (though  not,  it  seems  to  me.  with  complete 
fidelity).  .  .  .  White,  while  not  answering  the 
question  ‘Education  for  what?’  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  does  recognize  its  importance.  The  math¬ 
ematicians  engaged  in  curriculum  reform,  he 
says,  do  not  want  every  child  to  become  a 
professional  mathematician;  they  merely  want 
every  child  to  learn  how  professional  mathe¬ 
maticians  think.  White  argues  that  scholars  in 
other  disciplines  are  equally  broad-minded.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are.  Certainly  most  would  say  they 
are.  But  the  historical  evidence  points  in  a 
different  direction.”  Christopher  Jencks 
Book  Week  p5  F  20  ’66  700w 
“The  book  will  be  most  appreciated  by  parents 
who  have  made  some  effort  to  understand  the 
new  mathematics  since  it  refers  to  modular 
arithmetic,  set  theory,  commutativity  and  so  on. 
.  .  .  It  is  unfortunate  that  [Mr.  White]  also 
makes  a  few  irrelevant  comments  about  that 
currently  popular  whipping  boy,  the  ‘educator,’ 
since  probably  it  is  this  very  educator  who 
will  most  appreciate  the  logical  arguments  for 
the  new  pedagogy.”  Marian  Wozencraft 
Library  j  91:105  Ja  1  '66  170w 
Sat  R  49:92  S  17  ’66  lOw 


WHITE,  THEODORE  H.  The  making  of  the 
President,  1964.  431p  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

329  Presidents' — U.S. — Election.  U.S. — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 1961-  65-18328 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Freidel 

Am  Hist  R  71:1102  Ap  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Wildavsky 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:113  Mr  ’66  1450w 
Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Bruce 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:216  Mr  ’66  600w 


WHITE  CALF,  JAMES,  Chief  of  the  Piegan. 
Piegan.  See  Lancaster,  R. 


WHITE  HILL,  WALTER  MUIR.  Boston  in  the 
age  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  208p  $2.75 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

917.4  Boston — Intellectual  life.  Boston — So¬ 
cial  life  and  customs  66-10289 

The  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
author  of  Boston:  a  Topographical  History 
(BRD  I960)  states  in  the  Preface:  “When  the 
British  government  chooses  to  devote  to  the 
memory  of  a  Bostonian  a  portion  of  the  green 
meadows  of  Runnymede,  where  King  John 
signed  the  Magna  Charta  in  1215,  it  is,  at  least 
to  me,  obvjous  that  this  book  should  be  en¬ 
titled  ‘Boston  in  the  Age  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.’  .  .  .  [This  book  is]  a  somewhat  per¬ 
sonal  one.  .  .  .  The  first  three  chapters  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  how  the  city  became  what  it 
is;  the  others  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
institutions  that,  in  my  view,  make  it  a  center 
of  civilization.”  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:571  S  ’66  140w 
"Mr.  Whitehill  ...  is  a  diligent  and  grace¬ 
ful  historian  of  New  England.  His  interests  and 
talents  tend  to  the  polite  arts  with  the  result 
that  this  volume,  despite  its  grand  title,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  Boston  history.  ...  A  read¬ 
er  hoping  to  find  some  insights  into  the  career 
of  the  late  President,  or  background  to  the 
politics  and  economics  of  the  city  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Mr.  Whitehill’ s  choice  of  a  title 
strikes  me  as  unfortunately  misleading  because 
it  promises  more  than  it  delivers.  It  will  not 
displace  any  previous  histories  of  the  city,  but 
will  be  useful  in  collections  that  have  reason 
to  give  attention  to  New  England.’’  E.  J. 
Gaines 

Library  J  91:691  F  1  ’66  150w 
“The  title  of  the  book  may  seem  misleading: 
only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  since  the  bright  portent  of  his  public 
service  arched  and  broke  over  Washington. 
But  anyone  who  knows  how  the  classic  rhetoric 
of  Kennedy’s  life  still  inspires  the  post-Ken¬ 
nedy  generation  will  recognize  the  aptness  of 
the  title.  Whitehill  sees  with  Carlyle’s  vision 
the  legend  of  the  tragic  hero  and  his  city.  .  .  . 
[The  last  chapters  describe,]  with  their  own 
quiet  erudition  and  merriment,  the  folkways 
of  aristocratic  Boston.  .  .  .  [However,]  the 
civil  rights  struggle  that  hammered  out  the 
matrix  for  ecumenical  cooperation  in  divided 
Boston  is  practically  ignored.”  Francis  Swee¬ 
ney 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  24  ’66  600w 
"No  one  knows  more  about  the  past  of 
Boston  than  Mr.  Whitehill.  No  one  knows 
modern  Boston  better.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  great 
charm  of  this  book  comes  from  its  movement, 
from  the  sense  of  a  man  in  love  with  his  city 
.  .  .  to  whom  the  history  of  the  city,  of  its 
people  or  peoples,  of  its  buildings,  of  its 
achievements  is  one  interwoven  pattern  from 
1630  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Boston  is  chang¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  too  far  and  too  fast.  But  Mr. 
Whitehill  will  have  none  of  the  pessimism 
which  for  so  long  it  had  been  fashionable  to 
display  in  Boston.” 

TLS  p538  Je  16  ’66  lOOOw 


V/ HITE  HOUSE,  ARCH.  Fighting  wings:  aerial 
combat  in  World  War  I.  by  Arch  Whitehouso 
and  Milton  Lancelot.  95p  il  $3.95  Duell 
940.4  European  War,  1914-1918 — Aerial 
operations — Juvenile  literature  66-17033 

.“Whitebouse.  a  former  [World  War  I]  fighter 
pilot,  and  Milton  Lancelot  tell  .  .  .  how  flyers 
learned  their  skills  and  techniques  from  scratch 
and  how  designers  improved  aircraft  and  arma¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  English.  French,  German  and 
American  pilots  and  craft  are  described. 


“This  slim  volume  covers  the  entire  area  of 
combat  flying  of  which  Jablonski’s  book  [War¬ 
riors  with  Wings.  BRD  1966]  covers  a  segment. 
While  mentioning  a  few  incidents  and  in¬ 
dividuals  covered  in  the  other  work,  the  present 
volume  gives  the  young  reader  a  general  picture 
of  aerial  warfare,  the  relative  merits  of  various 
planes,  and  the  gradual  development  of  techni¬ 
ques  and  the  uses  of  the  plane  in  modern  war¬ 
fare.  .  .  .  Fine  illustrations.” 

Best  Sell  26:251  O  1  '66  70w 
“This  is  a  sometimes  sketchy  but  often  in¬ 
teresting  account.  .  .  .  Readers  interested  in 
the  history  of  aerial  warfare  will  enjoy  this.” 
Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  91:5257  O  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  16  ’66  lOOw 
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See  Whitehouse,  Arch. 


WH1TELOCK,  DOROTHY.  The  Norman  con¬ 
quest;  its  setting  and  impact  Tby]  Dorothy 
Whitelock  [and  others],  I72p  il  maps  $4.50 
Scribner 

942.02  Great  Britain — History — Norman 
period.  1066-1154.  Great  Britain — History — 
To  1066.  Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066 

66-23187 

Interpretive  essays  by  four  English  historians 
have  “been  compiled  by  the  Battle  &  District 
Historical  Society  to  commemorate  the  ninth 
centenary  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which 
was  actually  fought  upon  the  site  of  the  abbey 
and  town  of  Battle.  Mr.  Chevallier,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  contributes  an  introductory 
few  pages  on  King  Harold.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:274  O  15  ’66  130w 
Economist  219:971  My  28  ’66  310w 
“Inevitably,  I  suppose,  one  might  argue  with 
points  of  interpretation  and  emphasis  but  this 
remains  one  of  the  more  interesting  ot  the 
many  works  produced  to  mark  this  particular 
anniversary.”  Norman  Hor rocks 

Library  J  91:3944  S  1  ’66  170w 
“[The  essay]  by  Professor  Whitelock  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  achievement  is  richly  informing 
and  beautifully  balanced.  ...  Professor  Doug¬ 
las  contributes  an  agreeable  and  suggestive 
account  of  the  Norman  and  European  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Conqueror.  .  .  .  Professor  Bar- 
low’s  essay  on  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  is  also  interesting  and  judicious  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  is  virtually  limited  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  State  and  the  Church.  ...  In 
contrast  to  the  other  essays  Colonel  Lemmon  s 
attempted  reconstruction  of  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings  and  the  subsequent  campaign  is  largely  a 
matter  of  highly  ingenious  conjecture  .sup¬ 
ported  by  his  military  experience  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  terrain  of  the  battle. 

TLS  p220  Mr  17  ’66  650w 


WHITEMAN,  HAROLD  B.,  ed.  Letters  from 
the  Paris  peace  conference.  See  Seymour.  L. 


WHITESIDE,  THOMAS.  An  agent  in  place: 
the  Wennerstrom  affair.  150p  $3.9j  Viking 
327  Wennerstrom,  Stig.  Spies  66-15907 
This  is  "the  story  of  Stig  Wennerstrom,  a 
high-ranking  Swedish  air  force  officer  and 
diplomat  who  from  1948  to  1963  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  intelligence  service.  He 
had  served  his  country  in  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  as  a  service  attache  and  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  was  an  adviser  on  disarma¬ 
ment  questions  at  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office. 
In  1964  a  Swedish  court  found  him  guilty  and 
sentenced  him  to  life  imprisonment.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  The  contents  of  this  book.,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  have  appeared  in  the 
New  Yorker. 

Best  Sell  26:167  Ag  1  ’66  170w 
“In  an  era  of  exploding  technology,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  agent,  engaged  in  his  time-honored  busi¬ 
ness  of  photographing  the  fortifications  or  filch¬ 
ing  the  mine-field  chart.,  is  an  anachronism. 

6  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Whiteside  s 
study  that  he  leads  one  to  such  speculations 
without  ever  insisting  upon  them,  or  upon  the 
many  other  ironies,  both  large  and  small,  which 
he  uncovered  in  his  reporting.  Richard 
Schickel  Week  p9  jj  31  ,66  750w 

“[Although  he]  succeeds  very  well  in  the 
descriptive  passages,  .  ..  .  Whiteside  Ls  less 

successful  in  explaining  just  why  Colonel  Wen- 
nerstrom  acted  as  he  did  possibly^  because 
there  is  no  really  logical  explanation.  Norman 

H(>rrocksLjbrary  j  9i:3449  j[  ’66  350w 

“Censored  transcripts  of  [Wennerstrom’s] 
pretrial  interrogation  run  to  more  than  3.000 
typewritten  pages.  ...  New  Yorker  staff  writer 
Thomas  Whiteside,  on  the  basis  of  exhaustive 
studv  of  this  material  plus  wide  interviewing 
of  Swedish  and  U.S.  .espionage  authorities, 
tells  the  harrowing  tale  in  a  terse,  taut,  under¬ 
stated  prose  that  is  a  model  of  lucid  narra- 

Newsweek  68:90  Ag  15  '66  400w 

Reviewed  hy  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  66  30w 


WHITMAN,  ALDEN.  Portrait:  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son:  politician,  diplomat,  friend,  by  Alden 
Whitman  and  The  New  York  Times.  289p  il 
$5.95  Harper 

B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing  65-27638 
For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


A  curiously  uneven  book.  Although  based 
on  secondary  sources,  in  many  sections  the 
descriptive  and  analytical  material  is  excellent; 
the  1952  campaign  and  Stevenson’s  activities 
at  the  United  Nations  are  particularly  well 
done.  .  .  .  But  the  unevenness  and  even  un¬ 
reliability  show  in  the  sections  on  the  1952 
draft  of  Stevenson  and  the  discussion  of  his 
1956  nomination  with  their  excessive  depend¬ 
ence  on  Harry  S.  Truman’s  recollections.  .  .  . 
While  President  Truman  has  many  admirable 
qualities,  magnanimity  to  a  political  opponent 
has  never  been  one  of  them.”  W.  B.  Johnson 
Book  Week  p3  F  20  '66  370w 
Library  J  91:1726  Mr  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 


WHITMAN,  CEDRIC.  Abelard.  140p  $4.95  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

811  Abdlard,  Pierre — Poetry  65-22057 

“The  poem  Abelard  recounts  [the  love  story 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise]  which,  though  his¬ 
torically  true  .  .  .  has  come  to  have  more  of  the 
force  of  legend  than  of  history.  .  .  .  [In  this  re¬ 
telling],  Mr.  Whitman  employs  historical  events, 
with  some  use  of  fictional  names  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  chronology  in  the  interests  of  dramatic 
compression,  to  produce  a  moving  dramatic 
and  philosophical  narrative.  The  medieval  con¬ 
flict  between  nominalism  and  realism  is  used. 
.  .  .  as  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  knowledge  in  any  age,  and  above  all  the 
problem  of  understanding  one’s  own  experi¬ 
ence.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“Whitman,  a  poet  and  scholar,  offers  here 
a  powerful  and  somewhat  mystical  insight  in¬ 
to  the  love  and  tribulations  of  Abelard,  12th- 
century  French  philosopher.  It  is  in  fact  an 
original  poem  and  should  assuredly  be  listed 
under  contemporary  American  poetry.  Some 
critical  apparatus  would  have  been  helpful. 
Recommended  for  the  genera]  reader  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  students.” 

Choice  3:125  Ap  '66  120w 
“Mr.  Whitman,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Harvard  University,  has  achieved  a  fluidity 
of  line  and  an  aptness  of  imagery  eminently 
suited  to  narrative  verse.  The  poem  is  .  .  . 
an  exploration  of  the  philosophical  and  psy¬ 
chological  dimensions  of  an  archetypal  tragic 
situation.  ...  Of  great  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  especially  the  connoisseur  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  to  the  student  of  romance,  this  [is  a] 
charming  volume.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  90:4986  N  15  ’65  150w 


WHITMAN,  MARINA  VON  NEUMANN.  Gov¬ 
ernment  risk-sharing  in  foreign  investment. 
358p  $8.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
332.67  Investments.  International  economic 
relations.  Economic  development  65-10842 
This  is  an  “account  of  six  programs  that 
share  the  risks  of  foreign  investment  with 
private  U.S.  banks  and  business  firms.  The 
programs  are  the  Investment  Guaranty  Pro¬ 
gram  operated  by  the  successive  U.S.  foreign 
aid  agencies;  the  World  Bank;  the  Internation¬ 
al  Finance  Corporation:  the  Inter-American 
Bank;  the  Export-Import  Bank;  and  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  a  separate  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  agency  between  1957  and  1961  and  there¬ 
after  a  part  of  A.I.D.  Each  is  assessed  against 
a  single  criterion — its  direct  participation  in  the 
risks  assumed  by  private  capital.  .  .  .  The 
concluding  chapter  offers  tabular  evidence  on 
the  relative  importance  of  each  program  in 
stimulating  the  flow  of  private  U.S.  capital.” 
(Am  Econ  R)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


“Analysis  of  each  of  the  [six]  programs 
occupies  the  bulk  of  the  book  and  represents 
its  most  satisfying  contribution.  The  author 
reflects  with  precision  and  insight  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  policies  and  programs  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  criticism  and  controversy.  .  .  .  [She] 
has  been  particularly  discriminating  in  select¬ 
ing  and  soliciting  relevant  information.  Her 
account  will  be  valuable  for  those  concerned 
with  the  inevitable  changes  in  policies  and 
administration.  It  should  also  be  useful  to 
businessmen  interested  in  .  .  .  the  high  returns 
that  prevail  on  investment  in  less  developed 
nations,  while  sharing  the  risks  with  their  gov- 
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WHITMAN,  M.  V.  N. — Continued 
ernment.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  tantalizing. 
Material  relevant  to  a  number  of  current  policy 
issues  is  presented.  However,  even  where  the 
issues  are  discussed  directly,  the  evaluation 
is  incomplete  or  inconclusive.”  J.  J.  Kaplan 
Am  Econ  R  56:615  Je  ’66  420w 
Reviewed  by  William  Diebold 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:288  S  '66  500w 
“[This]  book  is  primarily  a  rewriting  and 
updating  of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation 
completed  in  1961.  The  reader  will  find  that 
the  tabular  work  is  complete  and  source 
material  duly  acknowledged.  Advanced  under¬ 
graduate  students  taking  courses  in  inter¬ 
national  finance  will  find  this  book  very  helpful 
at  the  present  time.  However,  in  a  few  years, 
with  inevitable  institutional  changes  in  the 
wind,  the  current  volume  will  become  obsolete. 
Fine  scholarship  prevails  in  the  areas  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  movements,  public  stimulation  of 
private  funds,  and  investment  guarantee  pro¬ 
grams.  The  overall  work  may  be  termed 
pragmatic  rather  than  theoretical.” 

Choice  2:889  F  ’66  SOw 


WHITNEY,  DAVID  C.  The  first  book  of  facts 
and  how  to  find  them;  il.  by  Edward  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  66p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

001.4  Research — Juvenile  literature.  Refer¬ 
ence  books — Juvenile  literature  66-12152 
“This  is  a  primer  in  reference  work.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  describes  the  basic  kinds  of  refer¬ 
ence  tools  and  the  use  of  a  card  catalogue;  he 
particularizes  the  differences  between  word-by¬ 
word  and  letter-by-letter  alphabetizing;  and  he 
discusses  the  difference  between  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions.”  (Sat  R)  Index.  “Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“Some  children  may  well  absorb  its  66  pages 
on  their  own,  but  others  will  get  more  out  of  it 
if  parents  or  teachers  go  through  it  with  them 
and  try  out  some  of  the  ideas  until  the  child 
gets  the  feel.”  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  '66 
140w 

"Valuable  sections  are  included  on  methods 
of  alphabetizing  and  arrangement  in  reference 
books  and  wny  factual  material  might  disagree 
in  various  sources.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
checklist  of  techniques  for  easy  fact  finding. 
This  should  be  a  useful  handbook  in  teaching 
research  skills.  Its  effectiveness  is  somewhat 
marred  by  appalling  illustrations  which  add 
neither  clarity  nor  attractiveness.”  J.  T.  Gil¬ 
lespie 

Library  J  91:5242  O  15  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Eliot  Fremont- Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p54  N  6  ’66  40w 

“[This  book]  primarily  designed  to  be  useful, 
has  been  created  with  such  care  and  intel¬ 
ligence  that  it  is  also  interesting.  .  .  .  Good 
for  its  intended  middle-grades  audience  and 
just  as  good  for  the  older  reader  who  is  in¬ 
experienced.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:49  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


WHITNEY,  PHYLLIS  A.  Columbella.  306p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

66-13193 

This  novel  “is  set  in  St.  Thomas.  Virgin 
Islands.  .  .  .  When  Jessica  Abbott  accepted 
Maude  Hampden’s  request  to  be  a  tutor  for  her 
granddaughter,  she  had  a  two-fold  purpose;  the 
one  was  to  detach  herself  from  a  past  spent 
caring  for  her  invalid  mother,  now  deceased; 
the  other  to  help  Leila  Drew,  (the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Hampden),  whose  mother  was 
using  her  as  a  pawn  against  her  father.  Jessica 
entered  the  .  .  .  Hampden  mansion  .  .  .  [an] 
environment  that  led  to  violence:  but  her  per¬ 
sistence  also  led  to  a  satisfactory  denouement." 
(Best  Sell) 


“The  characterization  is  secondary  to  the 
story.  .  .  .  The  portrait  of  Catherine  Drew. 
(Leila's  mother),  as  an  embodiment  of  evil  is 
unconvincing.  .  .  .  Jessica  is  her  antithesis  in 
quiet  efficiency  and  stability.  Leila  is  a  typical 
14-year-old,  Kingdon  Drew,  the  father  of  Leila, 
has  strength  but  his  weaknesses  seem  more 
apparent.  St.  Thomas  as  described  here  seems 
a  delightful  place  to  be  in.  .  .  .  One  gets  the 
feeling  of  sky  and  ocean  and  the  breezes;  even 
the  colors  are  neatly  bound  into  the  plan.  .  .  . 
The  columbella  is  a  sea  shell,  worn  by  Cath¬ 
erine  Drew,  who  identified  herself  with  it.  .  .  . 


[This]  romantic  mystery  .  .  .  [offers]  pleasant 
diversion.”  L.  G.  Crane, 

Best  Sell  26:55  My  1  ’66  230w 


Reviewed  by  M  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2368  My  1  ’66  70w 


“Love,  suspense,  etc.,  are  all  here,  but  the 
book  is  extremely  wordy  and  most  of  the 
characters  are  larger  than  life.  Additional  pur¬ 
chase.” 


Library  J  91:2725  My  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 
Time  87:114  My  13  ’66  70w 


WHITTEN,  R.  C.  Physics  of  the  lower  iono¬ 
sphere  [by]  R.  C.  Whitten  [and]  I.  G.  Pop- 
poff.  232p  il  $7.50  Prentice-Hall 
551.5  Atmosphere,  Upper  65-23425 

This  book  “is  concerned  with  what  has  been 
learned  about  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
from  about  50  to  150  kilometers  above  the 
earth.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“An  authoritative  monograph  written  .  .  . 
primarily  for  working  scientists.  .  .  .  Much  of 
the  descriptive  material  in  the  early  chapters 
would  be  of  interest  to  undergraduate  physi¬ 
cists,  chemists,  and  astronomers  with  some 
exposure  to  atomic  physics  and  spectroscopy. 
The  latter  chapters  are  considerably  more  in¬ 
volved  and  would  be  of  use  to  very  few,  if  any, 
undergraduates.  ...  A  reasonable  but  by  no 
means  essential  addition  to  a  college  library.” 
Choice  3:237  My  ’66  140w 
“The  list  of  references  includes  more  than 
400  items,  most  concerned  with  topics  close 
to  the  author’s  own  interests  in  reaction  rates 
and  ionization  processes.  The  coverage  of  areas 
outside  of  their  interests  is  sparse.  The  value 
of  the  book  lies  mainly  in  the  treatment  of 
radiations,  ionizing  processes,  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  subjects.”  L.  A.  Manning 

Science  152:952  My  13  ’66  300w 


WIBBERLEY,  LEONARD.  The  centurion.  251p 
$4.95  Morrow 

Jesus  Christ — Fiction  66-24963 

Longinus,  the  centurion  at  Calvary  “was  sus¬ 
picious  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ 
because  he  believed  that  they  were  secretly 
plotting  a  rebellion.  But  bis  interview  with 
the  Baptist  and  the  miracle  of  Christ  for  his 
servant  made  him  favorable  to  both.  He  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously  when  Pilate  ordered  him  to 
supervise  the  crucifixion  on  Good  Friday,  but 
to  no  avail.  This  was  the  Procurator’s  subtle 
way  of  punishing  a  Roman  officer  who  had 
demeaned  himself  by  asking  the  ‘rabbi  from 
Nazareth’  to  grant  him  a  favor.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  author  takes  .  .  .  liberty  with  the 
sacred  text.  Thus  he  describes  miracles  that 
are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand  he  at  times  omits  things  that  are 
certain  and  would  be  very  appropriate.  .  .  . 
We  do  not.  mean  to  imply  that  this  book  should 
not  be  read.  Among  its  notable  features  are 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  principal  sermons 
of  Christ  and  a  vivid  description  of  His  suf¬ 
ferings  on  the  cross.  Mr.  Wibberley  also  holds 
fast  to  such  basic  doctrines  as  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
There  are  likewise  many  interesting  facts  about 
the  customs  of  the  Jews,  the  conflict  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  food  and  amusement  offered  at  a 
pagan  banquet,  and  the  Roman  method  of 
governing  a  rebellious  people.”  Stephen  Mc¬ 
Kenna 

Best  Sell  26:315  N  15  ’66  550w 
“[The  story  is  told]  with  quiet  dignity, 
straightforwardness  and  considerable  emotional 
impact.  There  is.  of  course,  the  inescapable  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mystery,  mysticism,  miracles, 
omens  and  signs  which  must,  perforce,  sur¬ 
round  this  story  and  may  deter  the  sceptic. 
Still,  one  ,  could  scarcely  depict  this  sad  and 
tortured  time  and  ignore  the  shattering  strange¬ 
ness  which  profoundly  affected  the  course  of 
civilization  for  20  centuries  thereafter.  This 
competently  executed  work  should  find  an  au¬ 
dience  in  public  and  parish  libraries  and  in  YA 
collections.”  P.  J.  Laux 

Library  J  91:4704  O  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  O  30  ’66  170w 
“/This]  is, a  curious  book,  managing  to  be 
both  perceptive  and  suffocatingly  pious.  Wib¬ 
berley  dispassionately  dissects  the  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  power  structure  of  Palestine  as  one  might 
todav  analyze  Boston’s  pinball  politics.  As 
Wibberley  draws  it.  the  Jewish  leaders  and 
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Pilate  viewed  Jesus  as  a  kind  of  Nazarene 
Huey  Long  who  threatened  their  power.  Wib- 
berley  himself,  however,  is  less  skeptical.  His 
portrait  of  Jesus  is  nothing  less  than  an  af¬ 
firmation  of  orthodoxy,  a  celebration  of  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  a  breathy  restaging  of 
awesome  miracles.  Unfortunately,  Wibberley’s 
Jesus  isn’t  a  character,  only  a  cutout  from 
the  Bible  who  can  do  little  better  than  quote 
his  own  sermons.”  P.  D.  Z. 

Newsweek  68:120D  O  24  ’66  250w 


WIBBERLEY,  LEONARD.  Toward  a  distant 
island;  a  sailor’s  odyssey.  215p  pi  $5.50 
Washburn 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels.  Sailing 

66-12344 

“An  account  of  Wibberley’s  experiences  with 
the  three  sailboats  he  has  owned,  cruising 
among  the  West  Indies,  along  the  California 
coast  and  the  long  trip  across  the  Pacific  to 
Hawaii  and  back  with  a  crew  of  young  men.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Cullen 

Best  Sell  25:472  Mr  15  ’66  650w 
“[Wibberley]  dwells  more  on  the  technique 
of  boat  handling  than  on  the  places  visited  and 
therefore  the  book  will  have  more  appeal  to 
the  sailing  enthusiast  than  to  the  landlubber. 
But  in  spite  of  the  frequent  use  of  nautical 
terms  [his]  writing  is  entertaining  and  arm¬ 
chair  travelers  may  enjoy  it  too.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  general  collections  and  YA.”  S.  L. 
Steen 

Library  J  91:1413  Mr  15  ’66  190w 
Library  J  91:2240  Ap  15  '66  90w  [YA] 


“This  is  a  sailor’s  book,  tangy  as  an  inshore 
breeze,  and  because  Leonard  Patrick  O’Connor 
Wibberley  is  a  man  of  pungent  opinions  on 
many  subjects,  there  is  pepper  as  well  as  salt. 
Mr.  Wibberley’s  dream  is  someday  to  build 
the  perfect  schooner  and  sail  her  to  the  perfect 
island.  .  .  .  Here  he  tells  of  his  stormy  love 
affairs  with  several  boats,  including  a  climactic 
voyage  from  California  to  Hawaii  aboard  the 
40 -foot  yawl  Bahia,  Wibberley  in  command, 
teen-age  crew  at  the  ready.  It  is  all  set  down 
with  considerable  authority  and  great  feeling 
for  ships  and  the  sea.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Mr  13  ’66  170w 


WICKBERG,  EDGARD.  The  Chinese  in  Phil¬ 
ippine  iife,  1850-1898.  280p  il  maps  $7.50 

Yale  univ.  press 

301.451  Chinese  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

65-22475 

“Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  into  the  Philippines  in 
the  modern  era.  Mr.  Wickberg  traces  the  im¬ 
pact  they,  the  Chinese,  made  there  under  the 
Spanish  rule.  Here  as  in  most  of  the  other 
places  of  the  ‘South  Seas,’  as  the  Chinese  call 
them,  the  triangular  relationship  between  the 
colonials,  the  natives,  and  the  Chinese  proved 
to  be  difficult  and  intriguing.  Even  though 
the  strength  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines 
was  essentially  economic,  as  middlemen,  the 
Spanish  attempts  at  Catholicizing  placed  the 
Chinese  in  social  situations  as  well.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  C.  O.  Houston 

Am  Hist  R  71:1043  Ap  ’66  320w 
"Wickberg  has  written  the  first  major  study 
in  English  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines. 
His  analysis  of  their  social,  economic,  and 
political  role  is  limited  to  the  last  40-odd  years 
of  Spanish  rule.  .  .  .  He  does  provide,  however, 
a  survey  of  the  previous  300  years  of  Chinese 
life  in  the  Philippines.  His  monograph  is  well 
documented — Chinese,  Japanese,  Spanish,  Fili¬ 
pino,  and  American  sources  were  utilized.  It  is 
a  necessary  addition  to  Philippine  historiog¬ 
raphy,  but  is  most  suited  to  advanced  students 
interested  in  the  overseas  Chinese  or  Philip- 
pine  history.’^  ^  Ja  ,gG  12Qw 

“[This  study]  is  based  on  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  and  the  language  is  sometimes  repeti¬ 
tious;  nevertheless,  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  excellent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wickberg’s  objective 

descriptions  of  the  history  of  the  period  are 
to  be  commended,  even  though  at  times  it 
may  appear  that  he  does  nothing  more  than 
‘story-telling.’  Considering  the  scarcity  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  this  area  the  book  is  most  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  large  public  and  all  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  90:3287  Ag  ’65  200w 


WICKES,  FRANCES  G.  The  inner  world  of 
childhood;  a  study  in  analytical  psychology; 
introd.  by  Carl  G.  Jung,  rev  ed  342p  $6.95 
Appleton 

155  Parent  and  child.  Child  study  65-27218 
"A  revised  edition  of  a  view  of  childhood 
and  youth  as  seen  through  a  Jungian  eye 
involving  only  peripheral  revisions  by  the  now 
more  than  90-year  old  author.  New  inclusions 
are  a  lengthened  preface,  an  acknowledgement 
of  Jung’s  contributions,  an  altered  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Jung,  and  a  new  chapter  on  ‘Three 
Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  the  Projected 
Image.’  Exclusions  involve  some  anecdotal 
material  which  shortens  remaining  chapters  by 
about  20  pages.”  (Choice)  Index. 


The  newly  added  chapter  extends  and  am¬ 
plifies  issues  erected  in  the  first  two  chapters 
and,  as  such,  is  a  meaningful  addition.  The 
book  .  .  .  remains  a  sensitive,  insightful,  and 
wise  account  of  the  problems  of  every  child. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  especially  suitable  as  collateral 
reading  for  any  student  wishing  to  amplify  his 
understanding  of  Jung’s  analytic  psychology.” 
Choice  3:722  O  '66  150w 
“[The  author’s]  approach  is  sensitive,  and 
throughout  the  book,  which  is  not  particularly 
encumbered  with  the  jargon  of  special  method¬ 
ology,  she  is  mindful  that  she  is  informing  us 
about  a  human  being,  and  not  an  object  for 
scientific  dissection.  .  .  .  This  revised  edition 
of  a  work  first  published  in  1927  [BRD  1927]  is 
recommended  for  the  informed  layman  who 
wants  a  view  of  the  child  with  a  disturbed 
development  from  the  basically  Jungian  stand¬ 
point  [and  for]  .  .  .  the  student  in  clinical 
psychology  and  psychiatry,  especially  at  the 
pediatric  level.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:1434  Mr  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  George  Dangerfield 

Nation  204:91  Ja  16  ’67  15Q0w 


WICKW1RE,  FRANKLIN  B.  British  submin- 
isters  and  colonial  America,  1763-1783.  228p 
$6  Princeton  univ.  press 

973.3  Great  Britain — Colonies.  U.S. — History 
— Revolution — Causes  66-10274 

“This  study  is  an  attempt  to  add  a  new  di¬ 
mension  to  our  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is  an  analysis 
of  the  role  of  the  subministers — the  secretaries 
and  undersecretaries — of  the  major  departments 
of  the  British  government  responsible  for  co¬ 
lonial  policy  during  the  period  from  1763  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution — the  period  of  the 
Stamp  and  Sugar  Acts,  the  Townshend  Duties, 
and  the  Coercive  Acts — and  of  their  role  in 
the  war  itself.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes 
further  discuss  the  role  of  Thomas  Whately 
and  the  mystery  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  essay.  Index. 


“The  term  [subministers]  is  unsatisfactory 
because  these  men,  though  by  no  means  in¬ 
sulated  from  politics,  and  differing  very  much 
from  modern  civil  servants,  were  not  merely 
the  deputies  of  ministers.  What  is  more,  they 
did  not  form  the  homogeneous  group  of  officials 
that  Professor  Wickwire  is  inclined  to  imply  by 
using  a  term  of  which  he  is  clearly  proud.  .  .  . 
But  if  the  picture  is  more  complex  than  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wickwire  allows  it  to  be,  his  book  is 
valuable  in  showing  how  things  actually 
happen,  and  in  the  sidelights  it  sheds  on 
eighteenth-century  administration.  .  ,  .  Oddly, 
Professor  Wickwire  does  not  include  in  his 
extensive  bibliography  any  reference  to  [Sir 
Lewis]  Namier  and  [John]  Brooke’s  volumes 
in  The  History  of  Parliament  [vols.  1-3,  The 
House  of  Commons,  1754-1790,  BRD  1964] 
though  they  contain  entries  on  most  of  the 
‘subminislers’  he  discusses,  including  one  by 
Namier  himself.” 

TLS  pl046  N  17  ’66  420w 
“Professor  Wickwire  contends  with  consider¬ 
able  conviction  that  men  like  Thomas  Whately, 
John  Pownall,  William  Knox,  and  Grey  Cooper 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Proclamation  of  1763,  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
vice-admiralty  courts,  the  use  of  writs  of  as¬ 
sistance.  and  the  Quebec  and  Coercive  Acts. 
Although  he  sometimes  confuses  when  a  sub¬ 
minister  was  making  and  influencing  policy  and 
when,  as  with  any  underling,  he  was  writing 
what  he  was  told  to  write,  Wickwire  is  correct 
in  reminding  us  that  the  men  who  write  the 
laws  generally  determine  their  tone  and  ap¬ 
plication,  And  it  was  the  tone  and  application 
of  the  laws  after  1763  which  aroused  the  Amer¬ 
icans’  ire.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxlviii  autumn  ’66  200w 
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WIDGER,  WILLIAM  K.  Meteorological  satel¬ 
lites  Lby]  William  K.  Widger,  Jr;  coordina¬ 
ting  ed;  James  V.  Bernardo.  280p  ll  $2.95 
Holt 

551.6  Meteorological  satellites — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-23282 

"What  weather  satellites  do,  how  they  do  it, 
why  they  are  necessary,  how  their  observations 
are  recorded  and  used  .  .  .  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  TIROS  and  Nimbus  satel¬ 
lites . the  impact  of  their  data  on  weather 

forecasting  and  research  [are  discussed  by  the 
director  of  satellite  meteorology  research, 
ARAGON  Geophysics  Company].”  (Publishers 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  nme  to 
twelve.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen  ,  A  „  ,,, 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pa  O  13  66 

120w 

“[This  is  written]  in  a  style  that  a  high- 
school  junior  or  senior  would  have  no  trouble 
in  following.  ...  It  was  not  until  1960  that  the 
first  TIROS  satellite  was  launched,  but  in  the 
few  years  since,  meteorology  has  undergone  a 
stupendous  revolution.  The  course,  of  the 
revolution  is  given  in  great  and  loving  detail 
in  the  book.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:331  Je  66  180w 
“An  authoritative  presentation.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
scientious  reader’s  efforts  will  be  rewarded. 
M.  B.  Wenger^  J  91;724  Mr  15  -66  50w 


WIEDRICH,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  The  trail  of 

the  poppy.  See  Siragusa,  C. 


WIENER,  NORBERT.  Selected  papers  of  Nor- 
bert  Wiener;  including  Generalized  harmonic 
analysis  and  Tauberian  theorems;  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  Y.  W.  Lee,  N.  Levinson  [and] 
W.  T.  Martin.  453p  .$12.50  Mass.  111st. of 
technology;  Soc.  for  ind.  &  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  box  7541,  Philadelphia  1 

510.8  Mathematics  64-7694 


This  volume  “contains  12  of  Wiener’s  papers, 
[and]  two  ,  .  .  introductory  articles  on  his 
work  in  mathematics  and  engineering.  ’  (Sci¬ 
ence)  Bibliographical  references. 


"Of  these  papers  the  first  six  were  published 
before  1932  and  have  been  hard  to  get.  They 
are,  however,  of  much  interest  even  now, 
[some]  being  in  fact  minor  classics.  .  .  .  Since 
most  of  Wiener’s  later  work  is  patterned  after 
these  early  papers,  they  provide  a  key  to  much 
of  his  work.  As  such,  the  volume  under  review 
is  very  useful  indeed.  Unfortunately,  not  much 
thought  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  selection 
of  some  of  the  other  papers.  .  .  .  The  M.I.T. 
press  has  maintained  an  unfortunate  practice 
by  reproducing  Wiener’s  writings  without  cor¬ 
recting  misprints.  .  .  .  At  page  116,  four  pages 
from  the  memoir  No.  4  have  been  accidentally 
omitted.  Another  unfortunate  feature  of  the 
printing  is  the  obliteration  of  all  the  original 
page  numbers.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  Wiener  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  volume  is  one  of  the  strangest 
I  have  seen.”  P.  Masani 

Science  152:956  My  13  ’66  700w 


“This  volume  was  originally  intended  to 
honor  Norbert  Wiener’s  70th  birthday,  which 
fell  some  seven  months  after  his  death  last 
year.  It  brings  together  several  of  his  major 
mathematical  and  technical  writings  that  had 
previously  appeared  only  in  journals.  .  .  .  In¬ 
cluded  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Wiener.” 

Sci  Am  213:116  Ag  ’65  60w 


WIESEL,  ELI E.  The  gates  of  the  forest;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Frances  Frenaye.  226p 


$4.95  Holt 


66-10261 


Gregor  “a  Jewish  boy  of  seventeen  survives, 
alone  of  his  family,  in  a  cave  in  Hungary. 
Briefly  he  takes  refuge  in  a  peasant  village, 
then  joins  the  partisans  in  the  forest,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  finds  safety,  but  not  peace  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  while  he  seeks,  and  discovers, 
himself.”  (Atlantic)  Published  in  France  under 
the  title  Les  Portes  de  la  Foret. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:135  Je  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  26:126  Je  15  ’66  280w 


“[This  book]  has  all  of  the  elements  of  moral 
exposition.  reflection,  aphorism  that  mark 
Wiesel’ s  work.  But  the  experience  it  offers  is 
fuller,  more  complex,  than  that  of  the  three 
tightly  written  novels  that  preceded  it  because 
its  moral  argument  is  also  translated  precisely 
and  forcefully  into  dramatic  action.  .  .  .  Much 
of  its  most  critical  action  [occurs]  under  the 
aspect  of  conscious  play-acting.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Gregor’s  personal  ordeal,  European 
history  is  seen  in  glimpses  as  an  incredible, 
unreal  play.  .  .  .  By  means  of  these  drama¬ 
tizations  .  .  .  Wiesel  has  managed  to  create  a 
fictional  world  in  which  both  the  terrifying 
traps  and  the  slender  possibilities  of  affirma¬ 
tion  in  life  after  the  Holocaust  are  powerfully 
illuminated.  ”  Robert  Alter 

Book  Week  p2  My  29  '66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Poller 

Library  J  91:2525  My  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Goldstein 
Nation  203:391  O  17  '66  500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:22  J1  28  ’66  1050W 


“Some  of  Wiesel’s  existentialist  parables  are 
deeply  flawed  by  an  opacity  of  language  and 
construction,  which  may  confirm  that  ’the 
event  was  so  heavy  with  horror  .  .  .  that  words 
could  not  really  contain  it.’  But  Wiesei’s  work 
is  not  diminished  by  his  failure  to  make  his 
shattering  theme — God’s  betrayal  of  man — con¬ 
sistently  explicit.  His  accusations  are  infused 
with  remorse,  and  the  text  is  enriched  through 
the  characters’  illusions.  .  .  .  [This  novel] 
works  as  a  parable  of  the  betrayal  of  Judas. 
It  contains  some  of  Wiesel’s  most  impressive 
writing  since  ‘Night’  IBRD  19611.  Transposing 
the  Jewish  myth  on  the  Christian  myth,  Wie¬ 
sel’s  novel  is  not  exactly  a  quick  read.  His 
characters  are  compelled  to  talk  endlessly  of 
the  great  crime,  laying  a  heavy  claim  on  our 
patience.”  R.  M.  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  12  '66  900w 
New  Yorker  42:135  Ag  20  ’66  170w 
Newsweek  67:118F  Je  13  ’66  320w 
“When  [Mr.  Wiesel]  abandons  what  I  have 
called  traditional  materials,  he  is  clumsy  in 
design,  close  to  sentimentality  in  tone,  and 
stylistically  undistinguished.  (Since  he  writes 
in  French  and  I  have  read  only  translations 
of  his  works,  these  strictures  may  be  exces¬ 
sive,  but  I  do  suppose  that  a  talented  writer 
shows  his  force  even  in  a  foreign  tongue.) 
What  really  distinguishes  Mr.  Wiesel  is  moral 
earnestness.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  so  much  a  writer  as  a  man  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  He  is  no  artist,  but  the  ac¬ 
cuser  of  an  absent  God.”  Emile  Capouya 
Sat  R  49:32  My  28  ’66  800w 


WIESNER,  WILLIAM.  Joco  and  the  fishbone; 

an  Arabian  nights  tale  retoid  and  il.  by 
William  Wiesner.  46p  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.37 
Viking 

398.2  Folklore — Arabia — Juvenile  literature 

66-7044 

“The  Arabian  Nights  tale  of  .  .  .  Joco,  who 
sang  for  his  meals  [and]  ate  a  fish  offered  by 
the  tailor’s  wife.  He  choked  on  a  fishbone  and 
fell  over.  The  tailor  and  his  wife,  fearing  jail 
or  worse  for  the  death  of  Joco,  take  his  body 
to  a  doctor.  Doctor,  rich  merchant,  and  Italian 
goldsmith  m  turn  believe  that  they  have  caused 
Joco’s .  death.  In  the  end  the  Caliph  makes  a 
wise  judgment  for  everyone,  especially  Joco, 
restored  to  health.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  two  to 
five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  40w 
“Illustrator  William  Wiesner  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  successful  in  his  adaptation  of  an 
Arabian  Nights'  tale,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  conjures  up  a  Baghdad  of  the  funny  papers 
and  that  his  story’s  only  nod  to  its  origins 
is  m  the  retention  of  a  few  Eastern  titles  and 
names.  So  infectious  is  the  broad  humor  of 
Wiesner  s  drawing,'  so  irrepressible  the  tale  of 
a  series  of  frustrated  attempts  to  pass  the 
buck  (in  the  form  of  a  corpse  who  bounces 
back  to  life  in  the  end)  that  it  is  guaranteed 
to  delight  6-9-year-olds.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  90w 

Horn  Bk  42:567  O  ’66  lOOw 
“An  excellent  picture-book  version.  .  .  The 
humor  in  the  narrative  is  reflected  in  the 
pictures;  color  and  make-up  are  pleasing. 
Recommended  for  all  story  telling  collections.” 
Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:5242  O  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippitt 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  6  ’66  70w 
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WIESNER,  WILLIAM.  A  pocketful  of  riddles; 
coll,  and  il,  by  William  Wiesner.  119p  $2.95; 
iib  bdg  $2.92  Dutton 


793.7  Kiddles — Juvenile  literature 

66-11389 

This  book  contains  “over  two  hundred  il¬ 
lustrated  riddles,  conundrums,  Slid  rebuses 
which  William  Wiesner  has  been  compiling  for 
years  from  old  riddle  books  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  from  his  own  imagination.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Grades  one  to  four.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Since  the  answers  appear  in  illustrated  col¬ 
umns  facing  the  questions,  the  reader  needs 
a  young  companion  for  maximum  fun  or  a 
group  to  make  it  possible  to  turn  the  whole 
business  into  a  game..  The  bright  little  draw¬ 
ings  are  very  amusing.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:450  Ag  ’66  60w 
“For  lovers  of  tiny  books  and  for  lovers  of 
riddles.”  E.  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:2204  Ap  15  '66  60w 


WIGHTMAN,  W.  E.  The  Lacy  family  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Normandy,  1066-1194.  274p  pi  maps 
$8.80  Oxford 

929  Lacy  family  66-70205 

This  is  an  “examination  of  the  history  and 
lands  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Lacy  family, 
one  centered  at  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
other  at  Weoblay  in  west  Herefordshire,  from 
the  Norman  conquest  to  1194.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  lands  in 
Normandy  held  by  the  Lacys  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Considering  the  amount  of  scholarly  effort 
involved,  it  seems  fair  to  express  some  dis¬ 
appointment  that  this  study  of  a  prominent 
family  provides  little  additional  understanding 
of  the  general  history  of  the  period  from  1066 
to  1194.  Undoubtedly  the  sources  (mostly 
charters)  imposed  severe  limitations,  but  the 
author  also  seems  to  have  adopted  a  rather 
narrow  approach.  A  few  points  of  general 
interest  [emerge],  .  .  .  There  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  administrative  machinery  that  included 
a  household  modeled  on  the  royal  household  in 
the  later  twelfth  century  and  something  on 
the  court  system.  The  sources  give  little 
information  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
estates.”  C.  R.  Young  „ 

Am  Hist  R  72:148  O  '66  230w 


“The  volume  contains  a  good  index,  genea¬ 
logical  charts  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Lacy 
family,  and  five  maps  showing  the  land  hold¬ 
ings  in  various  regions.  Undergraduate  students 
are  not  likely  to  utilize  this  volume  because 
of  the  restricted  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
cumbrous  style  of  the  writing.” 

Choice  3  :708  O  ’66  IlOw 


WSGODER,  GEOFFREY,  jt.  ed.  The  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  Jewish  religion.  See  Werblow- 
sky,  R.  J.  Z. 


WILCOX,  R.  TURNER.  Folk  and  festival  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  world,  unp  il  $6.95  Scribner 
391  Costume  65-23986 

“A  survey  of  traditional  dress  including  the 
countries  who  preserve  their  traditional  garb 
for  festive  occasions.  More  than  150  countries 
and  ethnic  groups  are  included:  there  are  600 
drawings  and  the  accompanying  text  describes 
the  costume,  tells  where  and  how  it  is  worn, 
and  indicates  the  typical  colors.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  compares  favorably  with  Angela 
Bradshaw’s  World  Costumes  [BRD  19541.  Read¬ 
ers  will  include  anyone  interested  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  designs,  fabrics,  and  colors  of  national 
dress.  Folk  dance  groups  will  particularly  be 
interested.” 

Choice  3:325  Je  ’66  70w 
“For  a  harried  mother  suddenly  obliged  to 
array  her  child  as  a  kilted  Greek  soldier  or 
a  Japanese  bride  in  a  school  play,  this  book 
will  give  aid,  comfort  and  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  how  the  skirt  goes  or  the  sleeves 
hang.  .  .  .  The  work  has  an  impossibly  com¬ 
prehensive  aim,  it  lacks  color,  the  drawings 
are  ambiguous  and  too  often  feminine,  and 
it  is  unscholarly:  nevertheless  for  its  price  the 
book  is  truly  useful  for  school  and  public  li¬ 
brary.  Mrs.  Wilcox’s  sixth  book  has  more  folk 
material  and  thus  wider  social  range  than 
Douglas  Gorsline’s  What  People  Wore  [BRD 
19521.”  R.  C.  Gross 

Library  J  91:239  Ja  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 


WILDHAGEN,  KARL.  The  new  Wildhagen 
German  dictionary;  German -English,  Eng- 
Iish-German;  an  encyclopedic  and  strictly 
scientific  representation  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  modern  and  present-day  languages,  with 
special  regard  to  syntax,  style,  and  idiomatic 
usage  [by]  Karl  Wildhagen  [and]  Will 
H4rau court  [ eds :  Eva  Ruetz  and  Richard 
Wiezell).  1296;1061p  $19.95  Follett 
433  German  language — Dictionaries — Eng¬ 
lish.  English  language — Dictionaries— Ger- 
man  _  65-24302 

“The  object  of  this  book  is  to  represent,  in 
the.  whole  diversity  of  their  social  and  in¬ 
dividual  structure,  the  vocabulary  and  usage 
P  resell  t  -  day  ^  Germa  n  and  English,  i.e.  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  including  standard 
speech,  the  conversational  language  of  the 
educated  classes,  colloquial  speech,  poetical 
language,  dialect,  and  slang.”  (Publisher’s 
foreword)  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  two- 
volume  Wildhagen  German  Dictionary  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  Germany. 


This  dictionary  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  reliable  standard  work,  large  enough  to 
include  a  great  number  of  technical  as  well 
as  nontechnical  entries,  and  yet  not  too  cum¬ 
bersome  to  be  used  as  a  ready  desk  reference. 

.  .  .  lhere  is  no  other  one- volume,  general 
language  dictionary  of  its  kind  and  size  on 
the  market.  .  .  .  The  dictionary  is  indeed 
rich  m  scientific  and  technological  terms,’ 
although  the  scientist  and  the  professional 
translator  will  continue  to  require  special  dic¬ 
tionaries,  which  the  scope  of  the  present  one 
simply  cannot  replace.” 

Choice  3:295  .Te  ’66  lOOw 
.  “The  designation  ‘new’  is  warranted  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  fact  that  the  English- German 
part  has  been  expanded  nearly  30  per  cent  in 
bulk  and  otherwise  improved  to  match  the 
German-English  part  (an  accomplishment  for 
wmch  editors  Eva  Ruetz  and  Richard  Wiezell 
should  be  more  conspicuously  credited.)  The 
German-English  _  part,  beyond  incorporation  of 
a  few  minor  addenda  and  corrigenda,  is  un¬ 
altered.  The  appendixes  of  geographical  and 
personal  names,  though  retained,  have  under¬ 
gone  no  apparent  revision  and  presumably 
reflect  the  state  of  the  world  prior  to  1953 
(date  of  the  first  German  copyright).  .  .  The 

New  Wildhagen  is  $7.55  cheaper  than  the 
former  two- volume  set.  For  this  reason,  plus 
the  noteworthy  expansion  .  .  .  and  for  its 
special  attention  (as  before)  to  popular  idioms 
and  American  usage,  many  may  wish  to  ac¬ 
quire  it.”  B  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  91:2044  Ap  15  ’66  180w 


WILES,  R.  M.  Freshest  advices;  early  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers  in  England.  555p  $10  Ohio 
state  univ.  press 

072  English  newspapers  65-18738 

“When  Princess  Anne  was  crowned  Queen 
of  her  several  realms  in  1702,  there  were  only 
two  provincial  newspapers  in  England.  .  . 
Two  generations  later  .  .  .  [when]  George  III 
[became  King]  there  were  local  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  twenty-mine  English  towns.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give  an  account 
of  that  interesting  development  in  English 
journalism,  and  to  confute  the  common  as¬ 
sumption  that  early  provincial  newspapers 
were  wretched  little  smutchy  sheets  contain¬ 
ing  only  borrowed  reports  and  notices  of  run¬ 
away  apprentices.”  (Pref)  Appendixes:  Glou¬ 
cester  Journal:  area  of  distribution;  Chrono¬ 
logical  chart;  Register  of  English  provincial 
newspapers.  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  eighteenth-centuryfcEnglish  newspaper 
has  long  awaited  the  attention  of  modern  his¬ 
torians.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  provincial 
press  should  have  found  two  highly  competent 
chroniclers  in  the  last  four  years,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  their  careful,  extensive 
research  has  produced  two  complementary  but 
quite  dissimilar  books.  G.  A.  Cranfleld’s  The 
Development  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper 
3  700-1760  was  a  brilliant  synthesis:  Wiles’s 
Freshest  Advices  is  like  a  breath  of  air 
straight  from  the  English  countryside.”  R.  R. 
Rea 

Am  Hist  R  71:1332  J1  ’66  380w 
“[This]  complex  crowded  story  is  sometimes 
cluttered  with  overly  rich  detail,  diverting 
enough  in  itself  but  much  better  relegated  to 
notes  and  appendixes,  .  .  .  The  incorporation 
of  numerous  citations  to  specific  issues  also 
obstructs  the  flow  of  narrative.  .  .  .  These 
are,  however,  but  negligible  blemishes  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Wiles’s  incomprehensible  omission  of 
all  reference  whatsoever  (except  as  an  entry 
in  the  bibliography)  to  the  recent  distinguished 
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WILES,  R.  M. — Continued 

volume  of  G.  A.  Cranfield,  The  Development 
of  the  Provincial  Newspaper  1700-1760  .  .  . 
[a  survey]  organized  with  greater  precision 
[than  this  volume],  ...  To  Wiles’s  credit, 
a  contribution  of  special  value  must  not  be 
overlooked:  his  pioneer  description  of  ‘num¬ 
ber’  or  instalment  fascicles  published  some¬ 
times  by  the  printers  of  the  newspapers.” 
Paul  Kaufman 

Library  Q  36:259  J1  ’66  600w 
"The  range  of  [the  author’s]  information  is 
impressive  and  some  of  his  most  interesting 
material  is  drawn  from  places  far  off  the 
beaten  track.  .  .  .  [On  certain]  questions 

Professor  Wiles  leaves  room  for  occasional 
disagreement;  but  his  book  is  authoritative, 
well  informed,  lively,  and  in  general  accurate. 

.  .  .  The  ‘Register  of  English  Provincial  News¬ 
papers,  1701-1760’  (Appendix  C),  with  the 
holdings  in  various  public  and  private  librar¬ 
ies,  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the 
social  historian.  The  one  serious  reservation 
that  must  be  made  concerns  the  amiable  but 
distressing  tendency  of  the  author  to  be 
jocose,  and  to  underline  the  quaintness  of 
some  of  his  extracts.” 

TLS  p745  Ag  18  ’66  900w 


WILHELM,  DONALD.  The  West  can  win:  a 
study  in  science  and  world  power  [by]  Donald 
Wilhelm,  Jr.  208p  $5.95  Praeger 
501  Science.  Science  and  civilization 

65-24727 

The  author  contends  that  "armed  with  its 
strongest  weapon — a  science  not  of  nuclear 
destruction  but  of  moral  responsibility — the 
West  can  provide  a  convincing  intellectual  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  Communist  doctrine.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Goldsmith 

America  114:561  Ap  16  '66  340w 
"[The  author]  is  a  fair-minded,  non-doctrin¬ 
aire  student  of  doctrines  and  ideologies.  He  .  .  . 
believes  that  a  full  development  of  the  West’s 
scientific  and  cultural  resources  can  bring  about 
certain  kinds  of  victories  for  that  West.” 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  60w 
"Can  scientific  idealism  bring  about  truly 
democratic  governments  and  end  the  power 
of  those  interests  which  oppose  democracy  and 
programs  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  masses?  Mr.  Wilhelm  has  not  addressed 
himself  to  this.  His  book  falls  short  of  what 
the  subject  demands.”  Harold  Fruchtbaum 
Library  J  90:4988  N  15  ’65  170w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  3  ’66  160w 
"Professor  Wilhelm  examines  and  dismisses 
all  the  creeds  and  philosophies  which  the  west 
has  so  far  had  to  offer  in  competition  with 
communism  .  .  .  [and]  concludes  that  the  only 
intellectual  source  from  which  a  new  faith  for 
the  west  can  be  derived  is  science.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  his  language  becomes  increasingly  high- 
minded  and  vague  as  he  leaves  the  field  of  the 
philosophy  of  science,  in  which  he  is  at  home. 
In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  confusing  the  two  senses 
of  ‘idealism’,  the  philosophical  and  the  popular  ” 
TLS  p498  Je  2  ’66  900w 


WILKENS,  EMILY.  A  new  you;  the  art  of  good 
grooming;  il.  by  Erica  Perl  Merkling.  239p 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Putnam 
646.7  Grooming-  Personal.  Woman — Health 
and  hygiene  •  65-13317 

“The  F.I.T.  (Fashion  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy)  course  in  ‘the  art  of  good  grooming’  is 
presented  in  this  book.  .  .  .  [The  introduction] 
sets  the  keynote  for  the  other  guiding  points 
on  physical  fitness,  food,  skin  and  hair  care, 
clothing,  poise,  speech,  and  .  .  .  other  aspects 
of  modern  living.”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


WILKINS,  ERNEST  HATCH,  ed.  A  con¬ 
cordance  to  The  divine  comedy  of  Dante 
Alighieri;  ed.  for  the  Dante  soc.  of  America 
by  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  and  Thomas  God¬ 
dard  Bergin;  associate  ed:  Anthony  J.  De 
Vito.  636p  $17.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
851  Dante  Alighieri — Divine  comedy 

65-11195 

“In  1957  the  Dantp  Society  of  America  un¬ 
dertook  the  preparation  of  a  new  concordance 
to  the  Divine  Comedy  .  .  [to  be  published] 
on  the  700th  anniversary  of  Dante’s  birth. 
[This  project]  has  now  been  completed.  .  .  . 
[The]  work  is  based  upon  the  .  .  .  text  of 
the  Comedy  prepared  by  Giuseppi  Vandelli 
and  issued  by  the  Society  Dantesca  Italiana 
in  its  1960  edition  of  Dante’s  works  ...  [it 
seeks  to]  enable  it^  users  to  locate  readily 
any  passage  to  which  they  wish  to  refer,  .  .  . 
facilitate  the  study  of  particular  aspects  of 
Dante's  thought,  and  .  .  .  provide  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  significant  words  and  forms 
of  Dante’s  vocabulary.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


"The  Concordance  constitutes  one  important 
phase  of  the  necessary  and  continuous  work 
of  updating  work  done  in  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries.  Based  as  it  is  on  the 
best  generally  available  text  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  we  have,  it  supersedes  the  concordance 
prepared  by  Fay,  again  for  the  Dante  Society, 
in  1888.  .  .  .  Beautifully  printed,  and  success¬ 
fully  designed  for  easy  use.  The  words  are 
given  in  the  adequate  context  of  a  full  hende- 
casyllabic  line.  While  not  the  kind  of  work 
which  will  have  wide  appeal,  it  will  be  an 
invaluable  instrument  for  new  and  old  Dante 
scholars.” 

Choice  3:295  Je  ’66  120w 
“I  can’t  think  of  any  more  welcome  aid  in 
the  study  of  the  Commedia;  it  is  sure  to  be 
recognized  as  indispensable,  and  its  utility 
will  be  proved  over  the  years  as  many  Dante 
fans  resort  to  it  for  their  various  purposes.” 
Francis  Fergusson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:19  F  17  ’66  60w 


WiLKINS,  FRANCES.  Ancient  Crete;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Elizabeth  Hammond.  112p  maps  lib 
bdg  $3.29  Day 

913.39  Crete — Antiquities — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Crete — Civilization — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-10195 

This  book  describes  the  methods  used  by 
the  British  archaeologist,  Sir  Arthur  Evans, 
and  his  successors,  in  deducing  from  arti¬ 
facts  the  customs  of  Cretan  civilization.  Many 
of  those  customs  had  earlier  been  regarded 
by  archaeologists  as  myths  lacking  historical 
fact.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index.  "Grades 
seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  j) 


This  is  a  really  beautiful  book  sprinkled 
throughout  with  excellent  line  drawings. 
Writing  in  a  narrative  style,  the  author 
builds  suspense  from  the  piece-by-piece  un¬ 
covering  of  a  lost  world.  ...  A  fine  addition 
to  a  much-needed  series  which  deals  with 
areas  of  history  which  receive  little  attention 
elsewhere  m  juvenile  writing.”  Edith  Craw¬ 
ford 

Library  J  91:4362  S  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p31  My  8  ’66 
llOw 


Mrs.  Wilkins  has  a  happy  knack  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  everyday  details  like  plumb¬ 
ing  ,an,d  weddings,  but  without  being  unduly 
scholarly  she  manages  to  cover  a  surprising 
amount  of  ground._  The  trouble  with  Crete 
>?;  that  so  much  is  still  in  the  melting  pot 
that  almost  any  statement  is  open  to  question, 

faiLv] book.y  ahdKragh  it  piayS  down  the 

criticism  of  Evans,  skilfully  a- 
voids  most  of  the  pitfalls.” 

TLS  p445  My  19  '66  90w 


"Attractively  illustrated  .  .  .  and  written  with 
a  conversational  tone,  this  should  find  a  spot 
high  on  the  lists  for  the  High  School  library  ” 
Best  Sell  25:396  Ja  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 


"This  attractive  book  for  girls  is  crammed 
full  of  useful  information.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
the  style  is  condescending  and  too  chatty’ 
Sophisticated  youngsters  will  laugh  at  not 
with,  some  of  the  cute  expressions  and  italics 
However,  new  self-improvement  books  are 
important  and  this  one  is  worth  consideration  ” 
E.  P.  Hawley 

Library  J  91:440  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


WILKINS,  FRANCES._Wizards  and  witches;  il. 
Walck  H  Wegner.  (The  byways  lib)  63p  $3 

133.4  Witchcraft— Juvenile  literature 

x  66-14767 

‘}lstorT  °f  sorcery  goes  back  more  than 
twenty  thousand  years,  to  the  davs  when  every 
tribe  had  its  magic-makers,  both  good  and  evil 
•  •  Here  are  the  stories  and  superstitions  of 
the  witches  and  wizards  of  many  ages  and 
many  countries— the  Valkyrie™ the  medieval 
alchemists;  Tituba  of  the  Salem  witch  trims' 
Bigendakombero,  one  of  the  .  .  .  African  witch¬ 
doctors — and  a  description  of  their  effecton 
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1299 


the  history  and  temper  of  their  times.  Merlin 
and  Dr.  Faustus  and  other  great  legendary 
sorcerers  are  also  described..’’  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“Title,  format  and  illustrations  should  attract 
a  wide  audience  for  this  over-popular  subject. 
.  .  .  Explanation  of  spells  and  charms  is 

especially  fascinating.  Recomm  ended.  ”  Mar¬ 
garet  Hodges 

Library  J  91:5242  O  15  ’66  50w 
“[This  book  is]  particularly  welcome,  both 
for  [itself]  and  for  the  inclination  [it]  shows 
on  the  publisher’s  part  to  listen  to  children’s 
interests  and  try  to  provide  for  them.  Wizards 
and  Witches  is  helped  by  its  subject,  which 
does  have  an  instinctive  fascination  for  adults 
and  children.  It  consists  mainly  of  anecdotes 
about  men  and  women  who  had  the  power  of 
magic,  and  is  supported  by  light-hearted  illus¬ 
trations  by  Fritz  Wegner.” 

TLS  P1157  D  9  ’65  lOOw 


WILKINS,  THURMAN.  Thomas  Moran;  artist 
of  the  mountains.  315p  pi  col  pi  $7.95  Univ. 
of  Okla.  press 

B  or  92  Moran,  Thomas  65-11235 

This  biography  “reveals  the  character  of  the 
man  who  portrayed  the  excitement  and 
grandeur  of  the  virgin  West  [and]  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  assessment  of  the  importance  of  his 
work  and  his  stature  as  an  artist.”  ((Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendix  discusses  Moran's 
works  including  his  oil  paintings,  water  colors, 
field  sketches,  etchings,  charcoal  drawings, 
lithographs,  metamorphoses  and  illustrations. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Hine 

J  Am  Hist  53:607  D  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:2323  My  1  ’66  lOOw 
“A  thorough  and  thoroughly  respectful  work 
by  a  Queens  College  English  teacher,  the  pres¬ 
ent  biography  tells  the  quietly  pleasing  story 
of  a  child  of  immigrant  weavers  who  made 
his  way  by  himself,  worked  hard,  lived  long 
and  concerned  himself  almost  entirely  with 
his  art  in  an  age  when  painting  was  much 
like  a  respectable  trade.  Moran  was  born  in 
1837  and  died,  disapproving  of  modernism  to 
the  end,  in  1926.  .  .  .  Moran’s  mastery,  al¬ 
though  oversolid  and  quaintly  mamiered  for 
1966,  comes  through  clearly  and  awesomely 
and,  often,  pleasurably.”  „  „  „ _  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  15  66  220w 


WILKINSON,  JOHN.  The  Supper  and  the 
Eucharist;  a  layman’s?  guide  to  Anglican 
revision.  165p  il  $5.25  St  Martins 

264.03  Lord’s  Supper.  Church  of  England. 
Book  of  common  prayer  66-956 

“Such  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
our  understanding  of  the  eucharist  that  we 
can  no  longer  regard  our  Prayer  Book  version 
as  adequate.  Scholars  have  given  us  a  new 
understanding  of  the  Last  Supper.  Historians 
show  us  how  the  eucharist  developed.  .  .  . 
This  short  book  has  been  written  to  help  those 
who  find  themselves  caught  up  in  new  liturgical 
experiments.  It  is  intended  as  a  short  and 
simple  guide  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
liturgy,  and  one  of  its  chief  aims  is  to  provide 
a  study  of  the  basic  pattern  of  prayer  which 
underlies  the  Christian  eucharist."  (In  trod) 
Index. 


“Wilkinson  has  done  a  good  if  not  excellent 
piece  of  work.  His  sections  relating  to  the 
Passover  Supper  Liturgy  and  that  of  the  earliest 
Eucharists  are  good,  especially  in  his  citations 
from  the  Four  Gospels.  One  might  also  com¬ 
ment  favorably  on  the  second  and  third 
chapters  for  their  explanations  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rite  in  the  West.  .  .  .  This  book 
will  be  of  value  not  only  to  Episcopalians  but 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  development  and 
proposed  revisions  of  the  American  Anglican 
ritual.  [Wilkinson]  might  have  considered  the 
influences  of  the  Mozarabic  and  Eastern  Ortho¬ 
dox  services.  Deserves  a  place  in  any  college 
library.” 

Choice  3:806  N  ’66  150w 
“A  pull-out  chart  at  the  end  of  [this  book] 
enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  to  what  extent 
the  various  Anglican  liturgies  now  in  use  are 
in  conformity  with  ‘the  liturgy  of  St.  Peter’ 
and  with  eastern  rites.  .  .  .  Clarity  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  text:  the 


layman  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  be  be¬ 
wildered  by  this  gallop  through  the  liturgy  from 
the  Last  faupper  to  the  present  day,  and  will 
be  disappointed  to  find  that  the  book  is  an 
extended  argument  in  favour  of  the  author’s 
personal  proposals  for  a  new  rite,  rather  than 
a  guide  to  Anglican  revision’  as  a  whole.” 

TLS  p!75  Mr  3  '66  460w 


p'hrf  Moss  on  the  north  side. 

2o5p  $3.95  Houghton 

66-18621 

Cary  “is  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  Cherokee 
tenant  farmer  and  a  white  woman  of  easy  vir¬ 
tue.  Abandoned  by  her  mother  at  an  early 
age,  Cary  is  brought  up  by  her  father  in  a 
remote  southern  area  which  by  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  would  be  categorized  as  poverty  stricken 
and  culturally  disadvantaged.  But  Cary’s  lone- 
hness  and  shame  grew,  out  of  the  realization 
tnat  she  was  the  lightest  one  among  her 
father  s  people.  .  .  .  The  story  opens  with  the 
final  illness  of  Cary’s  father.  .  .  .  [At  his  death] 
she  rejects  her  mother’s  way  of  life  and  her 
otter  of  a  home.  In  her  subsequent  withdrawal 
she  becomes  more  sensitive  to  the  instincts  of 
nature,  and  she  falls  back  on  her  early 
memories  of  her  Indian  grandmother  and  of 
her  father  s  great  love  of  nature,  of  his  na¬ 
tural  wisdom.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  26:183  Ag  15  ’66  350w  [YA] 

.“[Miss  Wilkinson  approaches  her  subject] 
without  the  slightest  pretentiousness  .  .  .  and 
even  more  rewarding,  with  a  sense  of  direct 
observation  and  personal  knowledge,  with  a 
fresh,  almost  naive  responsiveness  not  filtered 
through  expectations  and  cliches.  .  .  .  But  Miss 
Wilkinson’s  keenest  insight  is  that,  deprived 
0  •ii?yrnan  contact,  a  sensitive  adolescent  often 
withdraws  into  metaphor  itself.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 

casionally  Miss  Wilkinson  lapses  into  [maw¬ 
kishness].  .  .  .  But  when  ‘a  man’s  gotta  do 
what  he’s  gotta  do,’  she  makes  it  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  character  rather  than  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  thus  touching  in  its  very  banality. 
But  her  novel  remains  transcription  rather 
than  vision.  .  .  .  [It]  assumes  that  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  is  nearly  synonymous  with  personal 
vision.  ..  . .  .  Perhaps  it’s  unfair  to  single  out 
Miss  Wilkinson’s  excellent  novel  in  this  way, 
a  better  novel  than  hundreds  of  others  that 
could  be  used  to  make  the  same  point.”  Ross 
Wetzsteon 

Book  Week  p6  Ag  21  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  91:3774  Ag  ’66  150w  [YA] 

“Sylvia  Wilkinson,  in  her  first  novel,  has 
chosen  the  old  and  tried  themes  of  childhood 
innocence  in  a  corrupted  world,  the  individual’s 
search  for  identity.  .  .  .  Her  vision,  however, 
is  fresh — and  she  proves  that  this  is  enough. 
.  .  .  [She]  conveys  the  sense  of  immediacy  of 
a  young  person’s  world  in  which  the  sight, 
sound,  taste,  touch,  smell  of  things  has  not 
been  blunted  by  intellectual  discriminations. 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  view  of  childhood,  the  woods,  Indian  or 
Negro,  death  or  love.  .  .  .  This  is  a  work  of 
high  quality.  Its  flaws  may  be  found  in  its 
virtues  occasionally  carried  to  excess.  ...  In 
Cary,  however,  the  author  has  achieved  a 
memorable  character.”  Wilma  Dykeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  14  ’66  500w 


WILLARD,  BARBARA.  Sussex.  208p  pi  $5.95 
Hastings  house 

914.22  Sussex,  England — Description  and 
travel  66-3085 

A  description  of  the  countryside  and  its  his¬ 
tory  in  this  southeastern  county  of  England. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  91:2484  My  15  ’66  30w 

"A  chatty  Mee-too’ish  guide,  [this  book] 
dwells  on  ‘atmosphere’  landscape  and  legend. 
.  .  .  [The]  descriptive  notes  on  East  Sussex 
villages  supplement  that  section  of  the  Build¬ 
ings  of  England  and  [the  author]  is  one  up  on 
Dr.  Pevsner  by  naming  the  builders  of  Bal- 
combe  railway  viaduct.  The  photographs  are  of 
the  high  quality  to  be  expected  in  a  Batsford 
book.” 

TLS  p682  Ag  5  ’65  80w 
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WILLEY,  F.  T.  Education  today  and  tomorrow. 
189p  $5  Humanities  press 

370.942  Education — Great  Britain  64-57927 
This  study  views  education  in  Britain  “from 
tlie  nursery  school  through  the  universities  as 
a  comprehensive  unit.”  (Choice) 


“This  broad  study  ...  is  timely  and  has 
much  to  contribute  to  any  discussion  on  educa¬ 
tional  problems,  philosophy,  and  administration 
at  ail  levels  and  in  ail  lands.  Willey,  the 
Labour  Party’s  chief  spokesman  on  education, 
is  also  a  practicing  barrister,  a  grammar  school 
and  Cambridge  graduate,  a  trustee  for  educa¬ 
tion.  and  an  exceptionally  well  informed  edu¬ 
cationist.  ...  ft  is  the  author  s  attempt  to 
spur  and  coordinate  decisions  on  many  fronts, 
and  to  reveal  the  environmental  handicaps, 
wastage  of  human  resources,  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers,  frauduleney  of  present  selection  techniques, 
mockery  of  so-called  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nity,  along  with  his  concrete  recommendations 
for  solutions  that  meric  study  by  educationists, 
teachers,  and  common  citizens  alike.” 

Choice  2:392  P  '66  220w 
“In  a  modem  industrial  society,  consensus  is 
inconceivable  without  distributive  justice,  and 
this  is  so  dependent  on  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  that  it  is  idle  to  question  the  ex¬ 
penditure  as  such.  It  is  another  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  to  want  to  debate  the  logic  of  the 
investment  programme  or  the  strategy  of  edu¬ 
cational  expansion,  and  here  Mr  Willey's  book 
is  disappointing,  if  one  thinks  of  it  as  an  au¬ 
thoritative  statement  by  a  prominent  Labour 
Party  spokesman  on  education.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  to  grips  with  his  recapitulation  of  fa¬ 
miliar  deficiencies.  There  are  so  many  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action  but  so  little  guidance  as 
to  when  and  how  they  can  be  carried  out.  The 
book  is  topical  and  well-informed.  It  nowhere 
comes  to  a  head  in  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  educational  planning 
tinder  a  Labour  administration.”  Jean  Floud 

New  Statesman  68:965  D  18  ’64  360w 
“The  discussion  in  terms  about  which  policy 
decisions  can  be  taken  is  largely  a  question  of 
timing,  or  more  properly,  of  social  priorities. 
.  .  .  But  answers  to  questions  of  priority  are 
often  dictated  by  the  logic  of  events.  .  .  .  The 
real  question  that  is  raised  by  the  book  under 
review  is  how  far  these  questions  of  priority 
might  have  been  set  out  with  greater  clarity, 
and  how  far  a  total  view  of  the  educational 
system  would  have  enabled  decisions  to  have 
been  taken  earlier  and  more  wisely  and  would 
have  led  to  quicker  results  in  obtaining  widely 
agreed  objectives.  Here  Mr.  Willey  is  partic¬ 
ularly  uninformative.  .  .  .  Indeed,  he  can  get 
the  issues  exactly  wrong.  ...  In  all,  despite 
Mr.  Willey’s  highly  able  summary  of  some  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  what  one  wonders  is 
whether  he  has  grasped  the  problems  that 
present  themselves.” 

TLS  p957  O  22  ’64  950w 


WILLEY,  KEITH.  Assignment  New  Guinea. 
263p  il  maps  $5.50  Ginn  lib.  services,  Statler 
bldg,  Boston,  Mass. 

919-5  New  Guinea — Description  and  travel 

65-25167 

The  author,  an  Australian  journalist,  “spent 
the  year  1964  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Islands. 
This  was  a  critical  year  in  New  Guinea  with 
the  election  of  the  first  native- dominated  parl¬ 
iament  and  the  presence  of  Indonesia  on  the 
barely  marked  border  with  West  Irian.  Be¬ 
sides  covering  the  .  .  .  election  .  .  .  Willey 
met  cargo  cultists  on  the  remote  islands  of 
Buka  and  New  Hanover,  slogged  two  hundred 
miles  through  the  jungle  and  swamp  of  the 
West  Irian  border  with  a  patrol  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Regiment,  and  shot  crocodiles  in 
swamps  of  the  upper  Ply.  In  company  with  an 
American  yachtsman  he  sailed  the  length  of 
the  Papuan  coast  from  Daru  to  Samarai.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“[The  author]  is  antipathetic  to  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  However,  it  would  seem  that  Willey 
could  have  benefited  from  the  more  scientific 
approach  of  anthropology  in  that  his  own  is 
characterized  by  repetitiveness  and  an  ap¬ 
parent  preoccupation  with  genitalia,  mammary 
glands,  and  the  female  charms  of  the  indi¬ 
genes.  A  vital  contribution  is  made,  never, 
theless,  by  a  profound  analysis  of  present-day 
New  Guinea,  and  what  it  will  probably  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  near  future.  Willey  gives  in¬ 
sight  into  the  problems  experienced  by  a 
palaeolithic  culture  on  being  forced  into  the 
20th  century.” 

Choice  3:81  Mr  ’66  190w 


"This  is  one  of  the  best-written  ‘description 
and  travel’  books  published  recently,  and 
much  more.  .  .  .  [The  author]  gives  a  pro¬ 
found  account  of  the  factors  determining  the 
establishment  of  the  first  parliament  with  a 
majority  of  native  members,  ’mostly  unlet¬ 
tered  and  some  the  sons  of  cannibals.’  Show¬ 
ing  the  mixed  blessings  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  Keith  Willey  describes  the  past  and 
present  activities  of  a  number  of  tribes.  The 
political  malcontents  and  extremists  as  well 
as  the  more  moderate  leaders  are  identified 
and  evaluated.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  ail 

adult  libraries.”  Clarence  Gorchels 

Library  J  91:3425  J1  '66  120w 
TLS  p740  Ag  18  ’66  300w 


WILLIAMS,  ALAN.  The  false  beards  [Eng 
title:  Barbouze].  423p  $4.95  Harper 

65-14665 

“While  vacationing  on  Mt.  Athos,  Neil 
Ingleby,  Cambridge  man  and  journalist,  meets 
the  bizarre  Charles  Pol,  business  man  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  French  government.  Pol  persuades 
Ingleby  to  accompany  him  to  a  French  Protec¬ 
torate  in  North  Africa  where  a  triune  war  is 
being  waged  among  French  loyalists,  dissident 
insurrectionist  French  army  officers  and  terror¬ 
ist  Arab  elements.  For  a  while  it  seems  that 
Ingleby  is  simply  running-in-place,  but  even¬ 
tually  and  with  a  touch  of  petulance  he  gets 
involved  in  the  action.”  (Best  Sen> 


Reviewed  by  T.  V.  OT-Iara 

Best  Sell  25:103  My  15  ’65  450w 
Reviewed  by  Leland  Windreich 

Library  J  90:1147  Mr  1  ’65  150w 
“Mr  Williams,  who  was  a  reporter  in  Algiers 
[during  the  rebellion]  has  worked  a  grim  load 
of  authentic  detail  into  his  story:  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  allowed  himself  a  certain  amount 
of  imaginative  freedom  in  arranging  his  mate¬ 
rial.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  [the  freedom  is] 
justified;  what  is  less  acceptable  is  the  way 
in  which  Mr  Williams  has  tried  to  tell  his 
story  in  the  form  of  a  thriller.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
ventional  thrillerish  elements  .  .  .  get  in  the 
way  of  his  more  serious  purposes.  But  these 
do  emerge,  and  throw  up  some  large  questions. 
.  .  .  Mr  Williams  doesn’t  accept  the  colon  case, 
but  he  shows  that  there  was  one,  and  that 
their  consciousness  of  betrayal  wasn't  entirely 
unjustified.  His  own  ultimate  convictions  seem 
to  be  those  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek 
monk  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel — violence 
achieves  nothing.”  Bernard  Bergonzi 

New  Statesman  67:135  Ja  24  ’64  550w 
“[This]  is  an  uncompromising,  no-nonsense, 
plague-o’-both-your-houses  novel  of  mid-20th- 
century  political  intrigue,  admirably  written 
and  plotted,  with  a  ring  of  conviction  which 
exceedingly  few  of  today’s  spy-novels 
achieve.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  My  16  ’65  IlOw 
TLS  p34  Ja  9  ’64  190w 


WILLIAMS,  ALAN.  Snake  water.  247p  $4.95 

Harper 

65-26106 

The  “story  of  a  Welshman  who  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  death  of  his  beautiful  wife  due 
to  his  negligence  and  who,  therefore,  flees  to 
South  America  to  forget  and  attempt  a  new 
beginning.  He  gets  himself  involved  in  an 
adventurous  scheme  which  includes  an  almost 
suicidal  trek  through  a  disease-and-danger- 
infested  swamp  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a 
hidden  fortune.  His  companions  are  adven¬ 
turous,  too,  and  dangerous:  a  sadistic  Jewish 
expatriate  who  is  ever  on  the  defensive:  a 
homicidal  German  who  likes  his  work;  and  a 
beautiful  English  girl  who  is  out  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  excitement  and  gets  more  than  she 
wants.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  F.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  25:391  Ja  1  ’66  210w 
“Mounting  excitement  and  a  clear,  direct 
style  mark  this  as  somewhat  more  than  a  run- 
of-the-mill  adventure  novel.  .  .  .  Violence- 
cum-sex-cum-romantic  setting  add  up  to  popu¬ 
lar  interest,  but  the  book  is  hardly  worth  more 
than  minimum  purchases  by  larger  public  li¬ 
braries  with  clientele  avid  for  escape  fare.” 
E.  M.  O holer 

Library  J  91:282  Ja  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Brigid  Brophy 

New  Statesman  69:409  Mr  12  ’65  130w 
“The  author  finds  time  to  characterize  his 
people  neatly  and  soak  them  in  the  atmosphere 
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of  swamp,  jungle  and  desert.  [Mr.  Williams] 
is  a  highly  endowed  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
violent  make-believe.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  D  12  ’65  210w 


WILLIAMS,  BERNARD,  ed.  British' analytical 
philosophy;  ed.  by  Bernard  Williams  and 
Alan  Montefiore.  346p  $7.50  Humanities  press 
192  Philosophy,  British  65-28135 

‘‘Originally  designed  for  Continental  phenom- 
enologists,  this  volume  has  as  its  goal  the 
presentation  of  the  methods  and  points  of  view 
of  the  British  analytic  tradition  in  philosophy 
in  the  hope  of  helping  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two  philosophical  cultures.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


‘‘[This]  book  contains  13  essays  by  leading 
British  and  American  philosophers  specially 
written  for  [the  study].  The  essays  are  set 
in  broad  philosophical  terms  to  lead  the  reader 
into  an  appreciation  of  current  problems.  Lach 
essay  deals  with  a  particular  problem  in  an 
historic  context,  yet  each  contains  a  good  deal 
of  original  thought.  Of  special  interest  are 
Pears’  ‘Wittgenstein  and  Austin,  Searle s  As¬ 
sertions  and  Aberrations,’  and  Harre’s  Partic¬ 
ular  and  General.’  This  volume  may  or  may 
not  succeed  in  its  attempt  to  ‘stimulate  di¬ 
alogue,’  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  an 
excellent  text  in  itself  and  would  be  of  great 
value  to  anyone  interested  m  the  British  ana¬ 
lytic  tradition  It  is  both  a  readable  introduc¬ 
tion  and  an  important  contribution  to  the  held. 
Highly  recommended.”  „„„ 

Choice  3:666  O  66  150w 
“The  present  essays  [were]  written  by  some 
of  the  outstanding  younger  English  philosophers. 

The  editors,  eschewing  any  Continental 
come-on  about  ‘entering  into  a  dialogue’,  never¬ 
theless  hope  to  ‘bridge  the  gap  separating 
British  analytical  philosophy  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  European  modes — phenomenology  and 
Existentialism,  Catholicism  and  even  Marxism. 
A  number  of  contributors  display  an  affinity 
with,  even  an  allegiance  to,  one  or  another 
of  these  schools.  ....  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  reign  of  analytical  philoso¬ 
phy  has  been  seriously  threatened.  .  .  .  the 
rriRin  professional  performances  of  these  writers 
are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
their  more  conventional  colleagues.  The  editors, 
who  tend  to  identify  European  philosophy  with 
phenomenology  and  Existentialism,  regard  this 
professionalism  as  one  of  the  decisive  features 
of  English  philosophy.  ’  Marshall  Cohen 

New  Statesman  72:363  S  9  66  2050w 

“The  original  purpose  of  this  book  was  to 
present  the  type  of  philosophy,  characteristic  of 
present-day  Britain  to  an  Italian  audience  un¬ 
familiar  with  it.  .  .  .  [The]  avoidance  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  any  general  doctrine,,  movement  or 
world-view  is  noticeable  and  significant.  It  goes 
along  with  some  other  features,  m  which  this 
volume  is  genuinely  representative  of  present- 
day  British  philosophy  .  .  .  [such  as]  the  careful 
avoidance  of  vehemence,  indignation,  exhorta¬ 
tion  putting  on  airs  or  laying  down  the  law. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  convinces  many 
Continentals  that  British  philosophers  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.” 

TLS  p984  O  27  ’66  950w 


WILLIAMS,  ELMA  M.  Valley  of  animals.  191p 
pi  $4.50  Day 

636  Pets.  Animals— Plabits  and  behavior^ 

The  author  tells  of  her  life  on  a  farm  in  the 
valley  of  Pant  Glas.  Wales.  Her  companions 
include  horses,  dogs,  goats,  chickens,  cats, 
sheep  and  other  animals. 


“[The]  book  has  its  own  particular  flavor 
and  charm,  although  Miss  Williams  does  seem 
to  overwork  exclamation  points  and  italicized 
words.”  C  G.  Finney 

Harper  232:108  My  ’66  170w 
“A  charming  account  of  ordinary  domestic 
animals,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  extraordi¬ 
nary  personalities.  .  .  .  Well-chosen  photo¬ 

graphs  add  a  great  deal  to  this  book  which 
is  highly  recommended  for  public  libraries,  and 
both  adult  and  young  adult  collections.”  L.  R. 

DneS  Library  J  91:269  Ja  15  ’66  130w  [YA] 
“For  those  who  love  a  varied  assortment  of 
domestic  animals  .  .  .  Elma  Williams’  non- 
senti mental  account  of  her  life  with  them  is 
a  delight.  .  .  .  The  pleasant  conversational  style 
should  appeal  to  slow  readers,  too.” 
snouia  a-ffijbfary  J  91:1733  Mr  15  '66  70w  [YA] 


WILLIAMS,  FRANCES  LEIGH.  Ocean  path¬ 
finder;  a  biography  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury.  192p  il  maps  $3.95  Harcourt 
B  or  92  Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine — Juvenile 
literature  66-4869 

“Maury’s  naval  career  and  especially  his 
research  and  writing  came  to  benefit  not  only 
American  but  international  seamanship.  [His] 
pioneer  work  in  charting  ocean  winds  and 
currents  and  mapping  sea  lanes  stemmed  from 
a  Virginia  farm  boy’s  intense  desire  to  improve 
himself  through  study.  He  .  .  .  entered  the 
Navy  in  1825  when  he  was  nineteen.  Handicaps 
and  problems  denied  rapid  advancement,  but 
in  1S44  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  and  Hydrographical 
Office.”  (Horn  Bk)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (Commonweal) 


“[This]  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  biography  written  by  Frances  Leigh  Wil¬ 
liams  [Martin  Fontaine  Maury,  Scientist  of 
the  Sea,  BED  1964].  Impeccable  in  pedigree,  it 
is  nevertheless  puzzling  in  many  places,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  fully  explain  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  and  why,  and  indigestible  in  others, 
because  it  attempts  to  present  expository  or 

narrative  material  in  the  form  of  dialogue . 

Miss  Williams  gives  more  space  to  Maury’s 
youth  in  Tennessee  and  his  experiences  as  a 
midshipman,  [than  Janice  Beaty  in  Seekers  of 
Seaways,  BRD  1966]  and  [she]  concentrates 
on  his  career  as  oceanographer;  his  services  to 
the  Confederacy  as  designer  of  electric  tor¬ 
pedoes  (moored  mines)  and  later  as  agent  in 
England  to  obtain  and  commission  raiders  are 
covered  only  in  a  brief  epilogue.”  Taliaferro 
Boatwright 

Book  Week  pS3  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  50w 
“The  biographer  has  created  a  readable 
book,  lightened  by  conversational  passages  and 
documented  with  excerpts  from  letters  and 
journal  accounts.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:583  O  ’66  120w 


WILLIAMS,  GORDON  M.  The  camp.  345p 

$5.95  Stein  &  Day 

66-22344 

This  novel  “set  in  the  immediate  post-war 
II  era  In  occupied  Germany,  is  based  on  the 
responses  of  a  wide  range  of  characters  to  the 
stupidity  and  brutality  that  comes  down  upon  a 
sloppy  R.A.F.  base  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
events,  capped  by  a  false  charge  of  rape 
against  an  airman.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 


“Fortunately,  this  ‘novel’  has  a  glossary  of 
Royal  Air  Force  and  British  slang  used  in 
the  book.  Otherwise  it  would  be  completely 
unintelligible.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  is  probably 
an  accurate  reproduction  of  that  of  the  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  figures,  but  since  the  figures  are 
indistinguishable  the  dialogue  is  practically 
monologue  and  the  repetition  becomes  dull.  If 
one  is  interested  in  a  non-story  picture  of 
pointless  brutality  and  frustration,  devoid  of 
drama  of  any  kind.  ‘The  Camp’  is  his  book. 
It  should  be  published  in  loose-leaf  for  inter¬ 
changeability  of  pages.”  C.  J.  Maguire 
Best  Sell  26:241  O  1  ’66  270w 
Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Brickner 

Book  Week  p8  J1  31  ’66  380w 
“[This]  is  a  taut,  grim  story  of  men  caught 
in  the  grinding,  unstoppable  machinery  of  the 
military  establishment.  .  .  .  Painting  as  it  does, 
a  demented  C.O..  stupid,  cowardly,  obsequious 
and  cruel  officers  and  N.C.O.’s,  and  doing 
no  better  by  the  enlisted  men,  it  makes  un¬ 
pleasant,  yet  powerful  reading.  Since  it  was 
written  for  a  British  audience,  the  vernacular 
expressions  are  strange,  and  occasionally  un¬ 
decipherable,  but  this  detracts  but  little  from 
the  powerful  effect  of  the  story.  .  .  .  This  is 
strictly  adult  reading.”  W.  C.  Jackson 
Library  J  91:3774  Ag  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  S  11  ’66  170w 

“Gordon  Williams’s  second  novel  ...  is  much 
better  and  much  more  unpleasant  than  his 
first,  The  Last  Day  of  Lincoln  Charles.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Williams’s  technique  has  become  much 
more  subtle;  he  uses  a  large  cast  of  carefully 
differentiated  characters  to  present  a  range  of 
responses  to  the  way  in  which  brutality 
brutalizes  and  maddens.  The  story  is  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  related  to  general  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  power,  oppression  and  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Williams  also  uses  a  careful 
structure  of  Freudian  symbols  which  work 
because  they  are  not  just  literary  decoration. 
.  .  .  The  pace  of  this  novel  is  more  controlled 
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WILLIAMS,  G.  M. — Continued 
than  that  of  the  last;  the  characters  are  both 
more  economically  drawn  and  more  individual. 
Xt  is — while  not  a  book  that  everyone  need 
read — impressive.”  „ 

TLS  p3Gl  Ap  28  ’66  400w 


WILLIAMS,  HUGO.  Symptoms  of  loss;  poems. 

44p  $2.60  Oxford 

821  66-60 

A  first  book  of  poems. 

“Williams  was  anthologized  in  Conquest’s 
New  Lines  (1963)  along  with  Kingsley  Amis, 
Thom  Gunn,  Philip  Larkin,  and  other  Move¬ 
ment’  poets.  The  ‘Movement’,  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  American  ‘Academic’  poetry,  is 
characterized  by  detachment,  irony,  and  wit. 

.  L Williams’]  verse  is  formal,  intellectual,  in¬ 
teresting.  if  he  provides  little  excitement  in  his 
lines,  little  local  interest  along  the  way,  one 
is  still  pleased  by  the  shape  and  the  heft  of 
his  poetry.  And,  at  23,  his  promise  is  even 
more  pleasing." 

Choice  3:654  O  66  llOw 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  70:660  O  29  '65  140w 

“On  the  whole,  this  first  book  of  verse,  full 
of  a  quasi-naive  wit.  where  a  solitary  young 
man  finds  something  hostile  or  sad  about  groups 
of  more  than  two  people,  and  love  a  valuable 
tenderness  (e.g.  the  splendid  Some  Kisses 
from  the  Kama  Sutra),  is  a  disarming  per¬ 
formance.”  Mark  McCloskey 

Poetry  109:128  N  ’66  250w 

“[Mr.  Hugo  Williams]  descends  .from  the 
sensitive  wing  of  the  Movement  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  drily  reticent  poems  on  themes  such 
as  action  versus  hesitation  .  .  .  uncertainty 
about  a  personal  role,  or  the  sense  of  tension 
and  incompleteness  in  a  relationship..  The  list 
suggests  a  diffident  offering,  and  it  is. 

TLS  pl024  N  18  ’65  80w 


WILLIAMS,  JOAN,  Old  powder  man.  312p  $5.95 


Harcourt 


66-12377 


“The  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  Frank,  or 
‘Son  ’  Wynn,  the  man  who  crucially  introduced 
the  extensive  use  of  dynamite  into  the  world 
of  flooding  rivers  and  levees.  Handsome,  vital, 
brooding  though  outwardly  cheerful,  Son 
blasted  his  way  through  his  competitors.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  forced  amusement 
and  affection  for  his  outrageously  single- 
minded  and  obstinate  attitudes  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  But  in  this  .  .  .  novel  Miss  Williams 
renders  not  only  his  tough  struggle  to  reach 
the  top  and  his  enjoyment  of  his  successes, 
but  also  the  slow  declining  years  that  brought 
him  frustration,  disappointment,  and  eventually 
a  degree  of  wisdom  and  tenderness.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“The  coverage  is  unusually  complete.  .  .  . 
The  events  are  effectively  described,  the  ideas 
and  belief’s  of  the  age  are  well  presented  to  evoke 
the  feeling  of  the  times.  The  reader  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  reactions  of  Frank’s  friends  and 
relatives  to  his  personality.  The  major  flaw  of 
the  book  is  that  the  main  character,  a  com¬ 
plex  man  bursting  with  vitality,  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  enough  depth  to  be  understood.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  he  was  larger  than  life 
that  his  portrait  does  not  seem  lifelike.”  Janet 
Friedlander 

Library  J  91:3240  Je  15  ’66  70w 


“[This]  novel  is  neither  dramatic  nor  imag¬ 
inative.  ...  It  seems  to  hover  between  biog¬ 
raphy  and  fiction,  .  .  .  [but  it]  is  not  a  great 
success  for  reasons  which  have  more  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  form  used  by  Miss  Williams 
than  with  her  ability  as  a  writer.  ...  It  is 
a  novel  that  reads  like  a  biography.  .  .  .  [One 
suspects]  that  this  story  may  have  a  personal 
significance  for  its  author  which  is  lost  on  the 
reader.  Indeed,  the  last  section,  in  which  the 
decline  of  this  dynamite  salesman  is  viewed 
mainly  from  the  perspective  of  his  daughter, 
has  an  intensity  which  is  lacking  in  the  chron¬ 
icle  of  his  active  life.  These  pages,  and  other 
flashes  of  shrewdness  and  sensitivity,  remind 
us  that  we  have  a  talented  young  writer  here, 
who  may  do  more  work  of  real  value,  now 
that  whatever  spirit  haunts  these  pages  has 
been  laid  to  rest.”  Robert  Scholes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  My  15  ’66  300w 


Reviewed  by  L.  D.  Rubin 

Sat  R  49:32  My  21  ’66  320w 
Time  87:114  Je  24  ’66  140w 


WILLIAMS,  MARTIN.  Where’s  the  melody? 
a  listener’s  introduction  to  jazz.  205p  $4.95 
Pantheon  bks. 

781.5  Jazz  music  66-10407 

This  book  “explains  what  jazzmen  do  with 
a  popular  melody  as  they  improvise.  The 
author  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  blues, 
following  with  an  analysis  of  actual  recorded 
solos  and  a  description  of  the  work  of  the 
composer-arranger.  A  basic  library  of  jazz  re¬ 
cordings  is  provided,  and  a  brief  history, 
showing  how  jazz  developed  through  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  certain  major  jazz  players  such 
as  Louis  Armstrong,  Luke  Ellington,  and 
Charlie  Parker.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
Portions  of  this  book  originally  appeared  in 
Saturday  Review,  Lownbeat,  Evergreen  Re¬ 
view  and  Harper’s  Magazine. 


Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff 

Book  Week  pll  Ag  7  ’66  500w 
“While  this  volume’s  primary  objective  is 
to  provide  a  ‘spoon-fed’  introduction  to  pros¬ 
pective  jazz  enthusiasts,  it  does  not  really 
serve  this  purpose  very  successfully.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  bright  and  lively,  and  the  vantage 
point  is  largely  as  a  listener  of  recordings 
(many  of  the  items  originally  appeared  as 
record  reviews).  Of  little  library  interest 
except  to  the  unknowing  undergraduate  or 
high  school  student  who  wants  to  read  some¬ 
thing  once  over  lightly.” 

Choice  3:662  O  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Hamm 

Library  J  91:1426  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 
“Assuming  little  or  no  knowledge  of  music 
on  the  part  of  the  reader,  [Williams]  discusses 
the  many  techniques  and  rhythms  that  create 
jazz.  .  .  .  Excellent  for  the  young  adult  who 
desires  knowledge  to  go  along  with  an  interest 
in  jazz." 

Library  J  91:2725  My  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
"A  short,  model  primer  on  jazz,  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  triumphantly  makes  a  difficult 
subject  seem  difficult  and  absolutely  compre¬ 
hensible.  .  .  .  Pie  carefully  knocks  down  those 
distracting  and  divisive  genre  terras  ‘swing,’ 
Dixieland,’  and  ‘bebop’  by  choosing  illustra¬ 
tions  from  every  walk  of  jazz.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  descriptions 
of  musicians,  at  work  in  recording  studios,  at 
home  and  in  night  clubs  (Thelonious  Monk, 
Milt  Jackson,  Jimmy  Giuffre)  and  to  some 
painless  puncturings  of  such  balloons  as  Dave 
Lrubeck,  Oscar  Peterson,  and  Ahmad  Jamal.” 
New  Yorker  42:84  J1  30  ’66  150w 


WILLIAMS,.  MASLYN.  Five  journeys  from 
Jakarta;  inside  Sukarno’s  Indonesia.  383p 
maps  $6  Morrow 


919.1  Indonesia — Civilization  66-11592 

An  Australian  newspaperman  who  has  also 
made  documentary  films  reports  on  his  four- 
month  journey  in  1964,  during  which  he  visited 
Sulawesi  (Celebes),  Bali,  Sumatra,  eastern 
Java  and  West  Irian.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  217:133  F  ’66  210w 

“What  might  have  been  a  splendid  travel 
book,  written  with  grace  and  charm  and  feel- 
tv?  “ten.  spoiled  by  the  impression 

that  Mr.  Williams’  purpose  is  not  to  entertain, 
to  stimulate  or  to  inform  but  to  use  his  skills 
to  produce  a  tract,  which  may  be  more  hobby 
horse  than  truth.  .  .  .  Dr.  [Leslie]  Palmier's 
Indonesia  [BED  1966]  is,  by  comparison,  uneon- 
troversial.  It  is  also  pedestrian.  ...  Of  the 
two,  Dr.  Palmier  s  book  is  the  more  useful. 

Sni  CvSnv?,  ilrV  f  lot  J?f  facts  and  figures  which 
will  be  helpful  to  the  student.  Mr.  Williams 
aims  at  a  different  sort  of  audience  and  his 
sensitive  writing  deserves  to  find  it.  even 
though  events  have'  overtaken  him  and  In¬ 
donesia  was,  perhaps,  never  quite  as  he  thought 
it  was.  Denis  Warner  "  1 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  13  ’66  320w 

Choice  3:248  My  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  John  Hughes 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  4  ’66 

550"W 

Economist  221:927  N  26  ’66  350w 

“The  book  is  filled  with  descriptions,  inter¬ 
views.  observations,  conversations;  and  the 
people  involved  are  government  workers 
soldiers,  peasants  school  teachers,  artists 
idealists,  patriots.  A  poetic  thread  runs  lightly 
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through  its  pages.  .  .  .  The  book  is  not  sys¬ 
tematically  organized,  and  readers  may  be  con¬ 
fused  when  the  author  voices  some  of  ,  his  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions.  But  the  Indonesian  sub¬ 
stance  makes  the  work  a  worthy  purchase  by 
any  library.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:705  F  1  ’66  17Fw 
Library  J  91:2240  Ap  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Lejeune 

Nat  R  18:375  Ap  9  ’66  1200w 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Luthy 

N  V  Rev  of  Books  6:5  My  26  ’66  250w 

Reviewed  by  S.  S.  King 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  6  ’66  650w 
‘‘This  is  the  best  book  that  anyone  has  yet 
written  about  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,,  a 
huge  state  potentially  rich,  and,  lately,  in¬ 
comprehensibly  inimical  to  the  West.  LMi. 
Williams]  took  himself,  with  considerable  dis¬ 
comfort,  all  over,  and  talked  to  as  many 
Indonesians  as  he  could.  1  or  all  their  ditter- 
ences,  they  had  in  common,  first,  a  nearly 
mystical  reverence  for  President  Sukarno; 
second,  a  quasi-racist  conviction  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  East  to  West;  .  .  .  and,  third, 
a  habit,  which  Mr.  Williams  was  never  able 
to  adjust  to.  of  holding  contradictory  beliefs 
without  perceiving  their  incompatibility.  Mr. 
Williams'  honest  bewilderment  is  as  enlighten¬ 
ing  as  his  facts  about  places  that  ,  other  re¬ 
porters  hardly  ever  visit.  His  style  is  at  once 
forthright  and  sensitive.” 

New  Yorker  41:143  F  12  66  150w 

Newsweek  67:92  F  28  ’66  700w 


WILLIAMS,  OSCAR,  ed.  Master  poems  of  the 
English  language;  over  one  hundred  poems 
together  with  introductions  by  leading  poets 
and  critics  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
(Trident  press  bk)  107lp  il  510  Simon  & 
Schuster 

821.08  English  poetry— Collections.  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry — Collections.  Poetry— History 

and  criticism  65-25 <(L 

This  anthology  “begins  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  and  ends  with  Dylan  Thomas,  touching 
most  major  poets  in  the  time  between.  Search¬ 
ing  for  ‘true  masterpieces,’  Williams  included 
a  number  of  standard  pieces,  but  added  such 
.  .  .  works  as  Hopkins’  ‘AVreck  of  the  Deutsch- 
iand’  and  George  Barker's^  'Allegory  of  the 
Adolescent  and  the  Adult.  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dexes  of  first  lines  and  titles. 


Best  Sell  26:7  Ap  1  ’66  120w 

“Besides  a  satisfying  collection  of  poems, 
the  volume  includes  for  each  poem  at  least 
one  ‘introductory  essay,’  in  most  cases  special¬ 
ly  commissioned  for  the  occasion.  These  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  of  interest  even  to  those  who 
know  the  poems  well:  ranging  from  poets 
encomia  (Ransom  on  Sunday  Mornm„  ) 
through  brilliant  background  essays  (Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Read  on  Coleridge's  Dejection  )  to  pene¬ 
trating  textual  analysis  (I..  A.  Richards  on 
■The  Extasie’).  they  differ  in  motivation,  but 
are  consistently  fascinating.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries.”  Margaret  Beebe 
Library  J  91:1904  Ap  1  66  160w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Clements 

Review ea^  uy  ^  ^  My  21  ’66  IlOw 


WILLIAMS,  PAT,  jt.  auth.  The  supernatural. 
See  Hill,  D. 


WILLIAMS,  RAYMOND.  Modern  tragedy.  208p 
$5.50  Stanford  univ.  press 

809  Tragedy  66-19358 

The  author,  professor  of  modem  literature 
at  Cambridge  University,  analyses  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  tradition  of  the  drama.- 
ic  art  called  tragedy  and  the  kinds  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  in  our  own  lives  and  times  we 
mdinarflv  call  tragic.  .  .  .  [The  book  begins 

with  an]  examination  of  the  essential  ideas 
of  tragedy  as  they  have_  evolved  in  different 
periods  of  history  and  different  societies.  An 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  tragedy 
and  history  leads  to  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the 
contemporary  relationship  between  tragedy 
and  revolution.  Part  Two  is  a  series  of  essays 
on  modem  tragic  literature  (both  drama .  and 
the  novel)  from  Ibsen  to  Sartre  inquiring 
into  the  specific  conflicts  and  resolutions  found 


in  modem  tragedy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
The  author’s  play  Koba  as  discussed  in  the 
English  reviews  does  not  appear  in  the 
American  edition. 


“In  a  book  whose  emphasis  is  social  and 
revolutionary,  one  would  imagine  that  Mr. 
Williams  would  [deal]  .  .  .  with  that  rich  and 
varied  literature,  often  tragic,  at  least  with¬ 
in  the  terms  he  himself  has  set,  which  was 
produced  in  Europe  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  or  so.  .  .  .  But  the  sad  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Williams  does  not  want  his  faith 
shaken  by  such  close,  uncomfortable  presences. 

.  .  .  [He]  does  not  like  most  of  modern 
tragedy  and  wants  to  dilute  it  in  a  meliorat¬ 
ing  fluid  called  ‘the  social  sense.’  His  hoped- 
for  revolution  may  be  violent  and  tragic,  but 
his  esthetics,  derived  in  great  part  from  a 
social  view  that  runs  counter  to  modem  man’s 
truest  experiences — his  experiences  of  despair, 
loneliness,  and  anguish — sound  in  practice 
very  much  like  the  esthetics  of  those  fright¬ 
ened  liberals  and  bourgeois  he  so  loves  to 
castigate.”  Raymond  Rosenthal 

Book  Week  p4  Ag  28  ’66  2150w 
“In  this  important  and  sincere  statement 
of  his  beliefs  Raymond  Williams  speaks  as 
social  critic  [and]  literary  critic.  .  .  .  That 

he  is  well  qualified  for  [these]  roles  has  been 
amply  shown  in  his  earlier  publications,  ‘Cul¬ 
ture  and  Society’  [BRD  1959],  ‘The  Long 
Revolution’  [BRD  1961],  and  ‘Drama  from 
Ibsen  to  Eliot’  [BRD  1953],  .  .  .  The  present 

work  continues  and  sums  up  those  studies. 

...  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  the 

socialist  constricts  the  critic:  the  writer’s  in¬ 
tense  social  commitment  produces  a  flattened 
and  over- systematised  reading  of  twentieth 
century  literature,  which  is  too  diverse  to 
profit  from  monolinear  processing  of  this  kind, 
however  sensitive  the  critical  sensibility  at 
work.  ...  The  only  works  in  which  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams  finds  private  and  universal  tragedy 
satisfactorily  related  are  two  novels,  ‘Anna 
Karenina’  and  ‘Women  in  Love,’  and  it  is 
probably  only  in  the  novel  that  compassion 
exercised  over  the  large  area  that  he  requires 
can  be  found.” 

Economist  220:362  J1  23  '66  450w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  27:83  Ag  ’66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Raines 

Library  J  91:3953  9  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stuart  Hampshire 

New  Statesman  72:169  J1  29  ’66  1750W 
“The  effect  [of  this  book]  is,  at  tunes, 
strikingly  .old-fashioned,  as  is  the  careful 
weight  of  Mr.  Williams’s  post-Arnoldian  prose 
and  critical  stance.  .  .  .  To  see  revolution  in 
a  tragic  perspective  .  .  .  and  to  see  Tragedy 
in  a  revolutionary  perspective  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  see  either  clearly.  Only  in  this  way 
may  we  bridge  the  gap  between  theories  of 
Tragedy  .  .  .  and  the  achievement  and  rele¬ 
vance  of  modern  tragic  writing.  This  is  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Williams’s  case.  .  .  .  He  is 
disappointing  primarily  because  he  holds  back 
argument  that  is  pressed  to  the  near  edge  of 
vital  complication,  of  originality,  of  abrasive 
judgment — but  no  farther.  ...  It  seems  evident 
that  Mr.  Williams’s  stance,  is  increasingly, 
one  of  stoic  domesticity.  He  focuses  on  the 
root  values  and  integrities  of  private  rela¬ 
tionships  as  against  the  cant  and  waste  of 
public  attitudes.  The  force  of  this  position 
can  be  seen  in  his  discussions  of  Tolstoy, 
Camus  and  Pasternak.  Here  the  book  comes 
most  fully  to  life.” 

TLS  p717  Ag  11  ’66  ISOOw 


WILLIAMS,  RICHARD  H.  Lives  through  the 
years;  styles  of  life  and  successful  aging  [by] 
Richard  H.  Williams  [and]  Claudine  G. 
Wirths;  foreword  by  Talcott  Parsons.  298p 
$8.95  Atherton 

155.6  Old  age  65-28139 

“  ‘The  present  study  ...  is  based  on  a  close 
examination  of  the  lives  of  one  hundred  sixty 
eight  elderly  men  and  women  interviewed  and 
observed  over  a  five  and  one-half  year  period.’ 
.  .  .  [The  authors]  have  developed  a  concept 
which  they  refer  to  as  ‘Life  Style.’  a  new 
method  of  describing  and  analyzing  the  gen¬ 
eral  patterns  and  course  of  an  individual’s 
life  and  differentiating  successful  from  unsuc¬ 
cessful  agers.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  significant  contribution  from  the 
Kansas  City  Study  of  Adult  Life,  a  collaborative 
project  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  [In 
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WILLIAMS,  R.  H. — Continued 
the  book]  progress  is  reported  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  theory  of  optimal  aging  which 
will  'provide  some  suggestive  leads  for  people 
who  plan  and  direct  service  programs  for  old¬ 
er  persons,  and,  especially,  for  people  who  are 
concerned  with  the  reduction  of  the  entropic 
tendencies  of  aging,  and  hence  with  prevention 
of  these  tendencies.’.  .  .  The  book  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  those  responsible  for  research  or  pro¬ 
grams  concerning  the  aged.  It  offers  valuable 
insights  on  what  it  means  to  grow  old.”  A.  L. 
Knutson 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1175  J1  ’66  350w 
■‘Despite  the  popular  ring  to  the  title  this 
is  not  a  'how-to'  book.  ...  Lit  is]  an  authorit¬ 
ative  and  pioneering  study  on  the  psychological 
and  social  aspects  of  aging.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
technical  book  for  the  practitioner  and  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  field  who  are  concerned  with 
the  treatment  and  counseling  of  the  aged.” 
Marie  Ponzo 

Library  J  91:123  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


WILLIAMS,  ROGER  L.  Henri  Rochefort: 
prince  of  the  gutter  press.  310p  il  $6.95 
Scribner 

B  or  92  Rochefort-Lucay,  Victor  Henri, 
marquis  de  66-24485 

The  subject  of  this  biography  "was  a  well- 
known  polemicist  •  .  .  for  over  thirty  years. 
He  had  something  to  say  about  every  regime, 
every  scandal,  and  most  leading  politicians 
through  those  [years],  .  .  .  One  can,  therefore, 
trace  the  course  of  French  political  histox-y 
from  the  late  Second  Empire  through  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair  by  surveying  .  .  .  IhisJ  journalistic 
frays.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"[This]  book  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
place  Rochefort’s  contribution  to  French  po¬ 
litical  life  in  its  proper  perspective.  The  sub¬ 
title  .  .  .  ‘Prince  of  the  Gutter  Press,’  puts  it 
in  a  nutshell.  .  .  .  For  large  libraries  only.” 
W.  P.  Vander  Linden 

Library  J  91:5602  N  15  ’66  230w 


"Irrational,  indiscriminate,  Rochefort  was 
despised  and  denounced,  but  his  merciless 
muckraking  was  read  and  respected,  if  only 
for  the  fury  of  its  sarcasm  and  viciousness. 
.  .  .  [This  biography  serves  as]  an  apt  pattern 
by  which  to  follow  the  complicated  shifts 
of  late-nineteenth-century  French  politics — from 
Napoleon  Ill’s  coup  d’etat  and  the  Second 
Empire’s  fall,  through  a  succession  of  pre¬ 
carious  Republican  governments,  the  Commune 
and  Siege  of  Paris  and  the  Panama  Canal 
scandal  and  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  Through  all 
this  Fmchefort  changed  colors  like  a  political 
chameleon.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:114  D  5  ’66  600w 


have  chosen  more  poems  from  the  latter  half  of 
Williams’  career.  .  .  .  No  letters  are  included 
— at  least,  Williams'  long  letter  to  Kay. Boyle 
on  the  literary  situation  of  his  generation  in 
1932  and  his  letter  to  Richard  Eberhart  on 
‘measure’  should  have  been.  For  the  price 
of  the  Reader  one  can  have  in  New  Directions 
paperback  editions  a  small  library  of  complete 
Williams’  texts.”  Sherman  Paul 

Nation  203:356  O  10  ’66  llOOw 


W 1 L  Li  AMS  -  ELLIS,  AMABEL.  Round  the  world 
fairy  tales;  retold;  il.  by  William  Stobbs. 
3U3p  $4.95  Warn© 

398.2  Fairy  tales.  Folklore — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-10313 

A  companion  volume  to  the  Arabian  Nights 
(BRD  19681,  this  is  a  collection  of  36  folk  and 
fairy  tales  from  Korean,  Chinese,  Indian,  Eu¬ 
ropean,  African,  Australian,  American  and  oth¬ 
er  sources.  Bibliographical  references.  “Grades 
three  to  six”  (Library  J) 


"A  satisfying  fat  collection  of  36  tales  (19  of 
them  for  younger  children)  beginning  with  one 
from  Korea  about  the  punishment  of  greed  and 
ending  with  another  from  that  land  about  the 
sad  fate  of  stories  that  are  hoarded  and  not  re¬ 
told.  In  between  we  meet  Puss-in-Boots, 
Trolls,  Baba  Yaga,  Anansi,  Circe,  Maui  and 
Giooscap,  and  many  others.  Fine  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  bookshelf.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  J1  3  ’66  70w 
Horn  Bk  42:309  Je  ’66  190w 
“Miss  Williams-EUis  has  taken  liberties  in 
the  endings  of  several  stories  with  the  justifica¬ 
tion  that  ‘.  .  .  children  of  European  stock,  or 
influenced  by  European  literary  forms,  nearly 
always  want  a  definite  conclusion,  so  a  regular 
ending  must  be  produced  if  the  tale  is  to  give 
satisfaction.’  American  authors  are  perhaps, 
more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  race  than 
the  British.  The  way  dialect  has  been  added 
and  the  Aunt  Jemima  type  illustration  in 
‘Anansi  and  Bicycle’  seem  inappropriate  today. 
.  .  .  The  changes  and  additions  do  not  seem 
justified.  Most  of  the  stories  may  be  found  in 
other  collections,  e.g.,  Grimm,  Perrault.  Sher¬ 
lock,  etc.  Not  recommended.”  Ellin  Greene 
Library  J  91:3540  JI  ‘66  210w 
“An  agreeable  collection  with  a  slight  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  stories  of  remote  countries. 
[The  author]  is  better  with  the  brief  colloquial 
and  comic  tales.  The  Anansi  tales  of  Jamaica 
have  the  authentic  ring.  The  more  poetic  sto¬ 
ries  receive  a  treatment  which  on  occasion  is 
disconcertingly  ‘literary’.  An  attractive  book, 
nevertheless,  with  many  illustrations  which  are 
rather  better  in  line  than  in  colour." 

TLS  p976  N  28  ’63  70w 


WILLIAMS,  URSULA  VAUGHAN.  See  Vaugh¬ 
an  Williams,  U. 


WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  CARLOS.  The  William 
Carlos  Williams  reader;  ed.  with  an  introd. 
by  M.  L.  Rosenthal.  412p  $7.50  New  directions 
818  66-17817 

This  book  "documents  the  achievement  of 
William  Carlos  Williams  in  poetry,  the  novel, 
short  stories,  essays,  autobiography,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Selections  include  parts  of  The  Great 
American  Novel  and  Spring  and  All.  ...  Of  \ 
the  four  chapters  from  his  .  .  .  autobiography, 
two  concern  Ezra  Pound,  his  long-time  friend 
and  spiritual  ally.  .  .  .  Chapters  from  three 
novels  are  included,  as  well  as  critical  essays 
on  Marianne  Moore  and  E.  E.  Cummings.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  superior  anthology  .  .  .  [which] 
should  be  useful  for  students  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture  and  ought  to  be  in  all  college  and  in¬ 
clusive  public  library  collections.”  T.  L.  Vince 
Library  J  91:4956  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
"What  Mr.  Rosenthal  has  selected  for  the 
Reader  has  intrinsic  merit.  One  questions  his 
selections  primarily  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has 
made  of  them,  on  the  grounds  that  anthol¬ 
ogizing  is  criticism  and  must  not  only  stimulate 
our  interest  in  the  a,uthor  but  make  us — as 
F.  O.  Matthiessen,  an  eminent  anthologizer, 
said — ‘see  him  with  fresh  eyes.  .  .  .’  This  is 
especially  crucial  in  the  case  of  Williams,  who, 
when  not  neglected,  has  been  superficially  criti¬ 
cized.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  poems  in  the 

Reader  is  good,  though  for  purposes  of  introduc¬ 
tion  (and  restoration  of  reputation)  I  would 


WILLIAMSON,  G.  A.,  ed.  Foxe’s  book  of 

martyrs.  See  Foxe,  J. 


WILLIAMSON,  G.  A.,  ed.  &  tr.  The  history 

of  the  church  from  Christ  to  Constantine. 
See  Eusebius 


WILLIAMSON,  JOANNE  S.  And  forever  free 
.  .  .  197p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59  Knopf 

66-13784 

This  “story  is  told  by  Martin  Herter,  a  Ger¬ 
man  immigrant  who,  at  fifteen,  arrives  in  the 
United  States  just  before  the  Civil  War,  soon 
finds  a  job  on  Horace  Greeley’s  New  YTork 
Tribune,  and  becomes  involved  in  clashes  of  all 
kinds  that  reach  a  climax  in  the  destruction 
and  terror  of  the  New  YTirk  riots  the  July  after 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.”  (Horn  Bk) 
“Ages  twelve  to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


Horn  Bk  42:441  Ag  ’66  160w 
“The  author  is  exceptionally  skillful  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  socio-economic  conditions  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  various  groups.  But,  .  .  .  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  buried  under  the  historical  events  and 
are  too  weak  to  sustain  interest.  This  book 
narrowly  misses  being  excellent  If  Miss  Wil- 
lamson  could  integrate  her  characters  and  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  she  would  be  creating  books  of  en¬ 
during  value.  Recommended  for  additional  pur¬ 
chase  if  more  material  is  needed  on  the  Civil 
War  period.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven.”  D.  Y. 
Shatter 

Library  J  91:2700  My  15  ’66  160w 
“Miss  Williamson  has  knit  her  story  tog-ether 
with,  skill  and  avoids  most  of  the  usual  pitfalls 
of  historical  fiction.  There  is  enough  flesh  on 
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her  characters  to  make  her  scenes  of  old  New 
York,  her  portraits  of  the  reactionary  elements 
of  the  North  during:  the  Civil  War  and  a  de¬ 
cisive  period  in  American  history  seem  plau¬ 
sible  and  dramatic.”  Charles  Herbert 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  pl2  My  8  ’66 
200w  [YA1  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:52  N  12  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:185  N  ’66  300w 


WILLIAMSON,  JOEL.  After  slavery;  the  Negrro 
in  South  Carolina  during-  reconstruction.  186l- 
1877.  442p  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
301.45  Negroes — South  Carolina.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  65-13671 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Brown 

Am  Hist  R  71:1079  Ap  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Mabry 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:185  Ja  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Abbott 

J  Am  Hist  53:372  S  ’66  500w 
TLS  p673  J1  28  ’66  1050w 


WILLIAMSON,  SYDNEY  GEORGE.  Akan  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  Christian  faith;  a  comparative 
study  of  the  impact  of  two  religions  [by] 
Sidney  [sic]  George  Williamson;  ed.  by  Kwesi 
A.  Dickson.  186p  $4.80  Oxford 
299  Akans  (African  people).  Missions 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  “  ‘to  examine 
the  nature  and  the  result  of  the  impact  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  indigenous  religion  as  this 
has  occurred  within  a  limited  field,  among  the 
Akan  people  of  the  Gold  Coast.’  ”  (J  Religion) 
Bibliography. 


“An  objective,  authoritative  sociological 
study  of  the  impact  of  Western  Christendom 
.  .  .  [as  well  as]  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  European  cultural  values  on  the  Ashanti 
people,  showing  how  capitalism,  commerce,  and 
politics  have  had  a  far  more  penetrating  ef¬ 
fect  on  Akan  culture  and  religion  than  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  missionary  activity.  The 
hook  concludes  with  some  critical  suggestions 
about  missionary  strategy  in  the  approach  to 
ethnic  religious  cultures  by  a  world  faith.  The 
bibliography  includes  European  and  African 
sources.  The  book  is  an  eye-opener,  simply 
because  it  is  so  scholarly  and  objective — in  no 
sense  pamphl  eteering.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:868  F  ’66  llOw 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Beaver 
J  Religion  46:331  Ap 


’66  1400w 


WILLIS,  F.  ROY.  France,  Germany,  and  the 
new  Europe,  1945-1963.  397p  $8.75  Stanford 
univ.  press 

327.43  France — Foreign  relations — Germany. 
Germany — Foreign  relations — France.  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community.  European 
federation  65-13113 

The  subject  is  the  post  World  War  II 
rapprochement.  “There  are  sections  on  the 
high  commission  era.  the  Schuman  plan,  the 
European  Defense  Community  setback,  the 
Western  European  Union  substitute,  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  subsequent  De  Gaulle  era.’ 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Professor  Willis  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  given  us  a  detailed,  orderly,  and 
well-written  explanation  [of  the  change  in 
Franco-German  relations].  .  .  .  [He]  has  been 
given  access  to  many  important  official  archival 
sources  and  has  made  good  use  of  them.  But 
he  shows  himself  equally  adept  in  bringing 
out  the  importance  of  unofficial  activities  at 
the  grass-roots  level,  such  as  cultural  exchange 
programs.  He  also  points  up  the  important 
contribution  made  by  persons  from  the  border 
areas  with  German  names  but  French  citizen¬ 
ship  .  .  .  My  only  reservation  ...  is  that  the 
focus  perhaps  kept  too  narrowly  on  Western 
Europe.  .  .  .  But  within  its  limits  the  study 
is  excellent.”  Marshall  Knappen 

Am  Hist  R  71:168  O  ’65  410w 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Lutz 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:201  Mr  '66  420w 


"The  author  has  chosen  wisely  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  areas  to  cover  in  depth.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  well  documented,  packed  with  specific  in¬ 
formation,  has  a  list  of  abbreviations  which 
is  most  commendable,  and  ends  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography.  The  Epilogue  brings  the 
work  up  to  December  1964.  .  .  .  An  excellent 
book,  and  highly  recommended  for  college  li¬ 
braries.” 

Choice  2:817  Ja  ’66  200w 
“[The  author]  has  produced  a  useful  and  in¬ 
formative  book,  but  one  with  definite  limita¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [His]  thesis  [is]  that  the  successful 
educational  and  cultural  program  of  the  B’rench 
military  government  in  Germany  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  postwar  rapprochement  between 
the  two  countries  which  was  to  follow.  The  best 
part  of  the  book  is  Willis’  lucid  presentation 
of  events  after  1950.  .  .  .  Here  [he]  narrates 
the  development  of  Franco-German  cooperation 
on  the  intergovernmental  level  with  great  preci¬ 
sion,  clarity,  and  detail.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
important  deficiency  of  Willis’  book,  however, 
is  that  it  is  primarily  a  history  of  intergovern¬ 
mental  relations  and  devotes  insufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  of  the  cultural  and  human 
contacts  which  made  Franco-German  reconcilia¬ 
tion  possible.”  W.  L.  Kohl 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:518  SI  ’66  550w 


WILLIS,  ROBERT,  tr.  The  works  of  William 
Harvey.  See  Harvey,  W. 


WILLS,  GARRY,  ed.  Roman  culture;  weapons 
and  the  man.  379p  il  $6.95  Braziller 

870.8  Latin  literature — Collections  66-15757 

A  “collection  from  Roman  literature  and  the 
arts,  ...  cited  not  primarily  as  Roman  litera¬ 
ture,  but  as  details  in  a  .  .  .  panorama  of 
Roman  life  .  .  .  [which]  throw  light  on 

the  areas  of  Roman  awareness,  concern,  failure 
or  achievement.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index 
of  authors  and  translators. 


Best  Sell  26:144  J1  1  ’66  60w 
“There  are  some  new  and  beautiful  pieces 
in  this  oddly  planned  anthology,  but  so  much 
is  missing  that  it  can  scarcely  live  up  to  its 
title.  .  .  .  Bits  of  translated  Latin  verse  of 
uneven  quality  mingled  [with]  modern  and 
antique  .  .  .  are  chosen  to  illustrate  [certain 
themes],  .  .  .  Almost  completely  ignored  are 
law,  biography,  history,  humor,  ideas,  warfare. 
.  .  .  government,  politics,  rhetoric,  literary 

style,  art  (except  for  the  thirty- three  superb 
full-page  plates),  and  other  aspects  of  Roman 
culture.  .  .  .  The  introduction  and  a  few  tran¬ 
sitional  paragraphs  are  written  in  a  vivid 
prose  interspersed  with  some  original  insights 
and  parallels  with  modern  literature  as  well 
as  some  debatable  generalizations  and  half- 
truths.  Yet  this  book  is  an  exciting,  courageous 
experiment.  Mr.  Wills  should  be  praised  for 
striking  out  along  a  new  path  even  if  it  leads 
to  an  incomplete  vista  of  the  Romans.”  L.  R. 
Lind 

Class  World  60:18  S  ’66  390w 
"The  introductions  are  frequently  more 
erudite  than  explanatory  and  the  selections  are 
of  the  best  from  the  original  books.  Altogether, 
these  volumes  do  not  contain  enough  of  the 
kind  of  material  needed  by  high  school  students 
to  warrant  purchase  by  schools  or  YA  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  libraries.” 

Library  J  91:5262  O  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“For  many  centuries  no  one  in  Europe  felt 
remote  enough  from  a  Roman  world  to  see 
it  as  strange.  .  .  .  But  no  more;  the  tradition 
of  teaching  the  language  is  almost  gone  [and] 
.  .  .  the  people  who  do  read  Latin  are  likely 
to  read  very  widely.  .  .  .  Garry  Wills  has 
assembled  for  us  a  Rome  .  .  .  ‘closer  to  Genet 
and  Beckett  than  to  Sophocles.’  ...  It  iff  a 
persuasive  reading,  reinforced  by  33  haunting 
illustrations.  .  .  .  [The  editor  says]  ‘Roman 
culture  had  a  large  external  simplicity,  a 
labyrinthine  Internal  life.’  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
book  .  .  .  takes  us  by  torchlight  through  that 
labyrinth:  not  surveying  ‘major  figures’  but 
lighting  up,  glimpse  after  glimpse,  a  succession 
of  Roman  themes.”  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  18:938  S  20  ’66  1450w 


WILNER,  HERBERT.  All  the  little  heroes;  a 
novel.  487p  $6.50  Bobbs 

66-18593 

“Self-deferred  from  World  War  II  on  the 
basis  of  a  self- diagnosed  heart  ailment.  Self¬ 
ridge,  who  thinks  he  is  dying,  has  withdrawn 
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WILNER,  HERBERT — Continued 
from  a  humanity  he  feels  has  only  a  selfish  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  His  efforts  to  'And  himself’ 
involve  him  with  a  group  of  teen-age  Brooklyn 
boys,  whom  he  feels  have  their  primary  in¬ 
terests  only  in  themselves,  and  from  whom  he 
therefore  can  remain  detached.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:164  J1  15  ’68  600w 
“[This  book]  tries  to  infuse  with  urgency 
and  beauty  the  lives  of  a  handful  of  lower- 
middle-class  adolescents  in  Brooklyn  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  author  goes  about 
it  with  an  effective  earnestness.  The  narra¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  the 
characters,  successively,  a  device  that  almost 
ensures  a  suitable  concentration  of  the  author’s 
attention  upon  the  personage  he  is  creating. 
Besides  that.  Mr.  Wilner  lays  out  the  struc¬ 
tural  and  verbal  elements  of  a  complicated 
story  with  skill  and  energy.  .  .  .  Despite  some 
excellent  portraits,  Mir.  Wilner’s  novel  strikes 
me  as  over-subtle.  ...  A  curious  feature  of 
the  novel  ...  is  that  its  tone-  sinks  to  un- 
evocative  grossness  when  the  subject  is  sex.” 
Emile  Capouya 

Book  Week  p2  S  4  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Halperin 

Christian  Century  83:1178  S  28  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  91:3240  Je  15  ’66  160w 
“[This]  is  a  jumbo  mish-mash  in  which  the 
activities  of  a  gang  of  Brooklyn  boys  are  spread 
thinly  over  far  too  many  pages.  .  .  .  There 
is  considerable  pompous  sermonizing  by  the 
eldest  lad.  ranting  by  the  doctor  and  some 
inexplicable  empathies.  .  .  .  Throughout  the 
novel  there  is  a  cataloguing  of  sickness  and 
mortality:  heart  disease,  pneumonia,  measles, 
epilepsy,  diabetes.  But  for  death  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful.  there  must  be  life,  and  there  is  little 
of  this  in  Mr.  Wilner’s  novel.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ag  21  ’66  180W 
“Wilner  has  chosen  to  tell  [his]  story  in 
a  complicated,  sometimes  difficult,  but  in  the 
end  effective  way.  The  passages  dealing  directly 
With  Oliver  .  .  .  are  written  in  the  third  per¬ 
son.  .  .  .  [Matty  and]  some  other  characters 
are  .  .  .  allowed  to  tell  their  own  stories.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  writes  about  the  boys  with  a 
friendly  sort  of  gusto,  but  he  neVer  sentimen¬ 
talizes  them:  they  are  tough  kids  even  though 
they  have  their  generous  moments.  .  .  .  The 
third  person  narrative  is  always  firm  and  good 
and  sometimes  brilliant.  .  .  .  The  first-person, 
passages  always  seem  true  to  character,  and 
the  handling  of  the  vernacular;  especially  in 
Matty’s  chapters,  is  very  good  indeed.  The 
book  has  its  faults — it  doesn't  need  to  be  as 
long  as  it  is' — but  ...  a  real  imagination  is 
operating  here,  and  I  am  eager  to  see  its 
subsequent  workings.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:45  J1  23  ’66  600w 


WILSON,  A.  J.  N.  Emigration  from  Italy  in 
the  republican  age  of  Rome.  208p  maps  $7.50 
Barnes  &  Noble 

325.2  Rome — History — Repubic,  510-30'  B.C. 

66-71869 

“The  continued  conquelsts  of  Rome  in  the 
Republican  period  led  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  emigration  both  to'  the  western  and  to'  the 
eastern  provinces.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  studies  this 
movement  first  in  the  west,  Spain,  Sicily, 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  Dalmatia,  and  then  in  the 
east,  Greece,  the  islands,  and  Asia.  At  the  end 
of  each  section  he  has  concluding  chapters 
which  draw  the  general  picture.”  (TLS)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes. 


“Not  since  Hatzfeld’s  Traflquants  Italiens 
dans  l’Orient  Hellenique  (1919)  has  there  been 
so  substantial  an  attempt  to  correlate  com¬ 
prehensively  the  evidence  for  non-colonial  emi¬ 
gration  from  Italy  and  settlement  in  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  W.  deals  also  with  the  West. 

.  .  .  [He]  has  a  sober  regard  for  the  complexity 
of  his  theme  and  scrupulously  avoids  facile 
conclusions.  He  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  make 
out  with  certainty  the  truth  about  origins,  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  motives.  Yet  he  is  able  to  say 
valuable  things,  for  example,  about  the  negotia- 
tores  (and  the  word  itself)  and  about  military, 
commercial,  and  political  reasons  for  emigra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Inevitably  there  will  have  to  be  cor¬ 
rections  and  supplements.”  G.  W.  Bowersock 
Class  World  60:19  S  ’66  300w 
“This  is  excellent  work,  carefully  done,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  much  has  escaped  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  notice.  He  does  perhaps  make  too'  few 
concessions  to  the  general  reader.  Latin  and 
Greek  texts  are  frequently  quoted  and  very 


seldom  translated.  .  .  .  The  other  obvious  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  the  general  reader  is  the  difficulty 
of  being  certain  that  a  given  person  is  really 
a  Roman  immigrant  from  Italy.  .  .  .  The  gen¬ 
eral  reader  needs  more  information  about  the 
ways  in  which  a  Greek  could  win  Roman  cit¬ 
izenship  at  different  times  and  the  types  of 
nomenclature,  adopted  and  therefore  what  are 
the  hazards  in  using  names  in  inscriptions  to 
assess  the  number  and  quality  of  emigrants. 
With  these  reservations  this  book  is  a  use¬ 
ful  collection  of  evidence  sensibly  assessed.” 

TLS  p766  Ag  25  ’66  470w 


WILSON,  BARBARA  KER.  In  the  shadow  of 
Vesuvius.  191p  il  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3,61  World 

DUb-  ’  65-19713 


This  book  “describes  Roman  life  in  the  first 
century  A.D.  through  the  eyes  of  two  young 
slaves,  a  Greek  girl  [Oallias]  captured  by 
pirates  and  a  boy  [Marceilus]  sold  by  his  im¬ 
poverished  father.  .  .  .  While  the  hero  and 
heroine  escape,  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
live  happily  ever  after,  other  main  characters 
are  involved  in  tragedy  and  meet  death,  some 
in  the  eruption  and  one  as  a  gladiator.”  (Class 
World)  “Grades  six  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


"[The  action  of  the  book)  takes  place  in 
Rome  and  Pompeii,  and  its  author  pauses  not 
to  inspire.  Her  forte,  is  fact,  not  message.  .  .  . 
Nothing  seems  left  out.  The  author,  who  has 
been  a  children’s  book  editor  in  London, 
boggles  not  at  including  even  Vestal  Virgins, 
eunuchs,  and  unselfconscious  talk  about  child¬ 
bearing.  .  .  .  [However]  young  readers  might 
well  be  pulled  along  by  the  host  of  little  per¬ 
sonal  histories  that  elbow  each  other  for  room 
in  the  crowded  pages  .  .  .  quite  Roman:  not 
too  much  subtlety,  grace,  or  depth,  but  lots 
of  vigor.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p27  N  14  ’65  200w 


“Many  aspects  of  Roman  life  are  worked 
quite  plausibly  into  the  story,  which  culmi¬ 
nates  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  One  notes 
especially  that  young  readers  are  not  spared 
all  tragedy;  .  .  .  [the]  deaths  are  quite  realis¬ 
tically  described.”  E.  P.  Ridington 

Class  World  59:253  Ap  '66  lOOw 


Horn  Bk  42:200  Ap  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Gallant 

Library  J  90:5533  D  15  ’65  80w 


WILSON,  CARTER.  Crazy  February.  250p  $4.95 

Lippincott 

66-10259 

A  first  novel  “about  the  Mayan  Indians  of 
southern  Mexico.  .  .  .  Down  from  their  hill 
hamlet  to  the  village  of  Chomtik  conies  a  party 
of  Indian  peasants  bringing  a  patricide  to 
justice  at  the  novel’s  start.  Although  his 
father’s  corpse  is  strapped  to  his  back,  the 
accused  shows  no  emotion,  even  during  a  brutal 
autopsy  and  some  rough  hazing.  A  similar 
apathy,  or  stoicism,  characterizes  the  reactions 
of  other  Indians  to  the  frustration  of  their 
austere  lives.  In  a  series  of  .  .  .  profiles,  the 
political  and  social  structures  of  the  town  are 
revealed,  along  with  the  mutual  hostility  that 
stems  from  communication  failures  between 
the  Indian  subculture  and  the  enveloping 
Mexican  middle  class.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Laughlin 

Am  Anthropol  68:1318  O 


’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Brother  D.  Gabriel 

Best  Sell  25:447  Mr  1  ’66  700w 
“Many  readers  may  find  that  this  young 
American  novelist  tells  more  about  the  Mayan 
Indians  .  .  .  than  they  really  want  to  know, 
and  some  may  so  decide  regardless  of  the 
relevance  to  our  current  social  problems.  Wil¬ 
son’s  conscientious  observations,  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  a  year  spent  in  the  Chiapas  region,  unfor¬ 
tunately  display  the  virtues  of  social  science 
rather  than  of  fiction.  .  .  .  Unable  to  get  inside 
his  characters,  the  author  itemizes  what  he  can 
see,  but.  never  offsets  the  risks  inherent  m 
his  primitive  subject  matter.  Worse,  by  confin¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  terse  declarative  sentences 
of  their  own  speech,  he  misses  the  opportunity 
to  endow  them  with  a  poet’s  perception  of  their 
elemental  grandeur.”  Glendy  Culligan 
Book  Week  pl6  Mr  6  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

Library  J  91:718  F  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:559  O  14  ’66  90w 
"This  first  novel  by  a  24-year-old  writer, 
who  grew  up  in  Illinois,  went  to  Harvard  and 
now  teaches  English  at  Stanford  University,  Is 
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anything  but  run-of-the-mill.  Neither  intro¬ 
spective  nor  autobiographical  [it  is]  written 
entirely  impersonally  and  with  tight  control. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  lived  for  a  year  among  the 
Mayan  Indians  in  [southern]  Mexico — but  be¬ 
tween  visiting  such  a  remote  community  and 
being  able  to  reconstitute  it  in  flesh  and  blood 
on  the  written  page  there  is  quite  an  abyss. 
He  has  bridged  this  abyss.  .  .  .  What  really 
concerns  him  is  the  characters  themselves.  .  .  . 
They  are  more  subtly  penetrated  .  .  .  than 
were  the  famous  ‘Children  of  Sanchez,’  as 
tape-recorded  by  Oscar  Lewis  [BRD  1961]. 
Without  the  intrusion  of  theory  and  without 
even  a  shadow  of  jargon,  Mr.  Wilson  has  given 
his  book  sociological  validity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  remains  a  work  of  poetic  truth.” 
Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  27  ’66  550w 


“Carter  Wilson  writes  with  cool  control  and 
warm  insight.  .  .  .  His  materials  and  manner 
are  more  sophisticated,  more  mature  [than 
Marilyn  Hoff’s  in  Dink’s  Blues,  BRD  1966]. 
Perhaps  he  has  paid  in  a  certain  lack  of 
spontaneity  for  achieving  this  at  such  an  early 
age.  But  he  has.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tally- sheet,  written  a  grave,  handsomely  con¬ 
trolled  tale  of  death  and  life  in  the  mountain 
village  of  Chomtik  in  southern  Mexico.  .  .  . 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  book  weaves 
an  authentic  spell.  Wilson  writes  a  lean  prose 
about  deceptively  simple  people.”  Daniel  Stern 
Sat  R  49:39  F  26  ’66  360w 
TLS  pl028  N  10  ’66  300w 
Va  Q  R  42 :lii  spring'  ’66  80w 


WILSON.  CHARLES.  England’s  apprenticeship. 
1603-1763.  413p  maps  $7  St  Martins 
330.942  Great  Britain — Economic  conditions. 
Great  Britain — Social  conditions  65-10814 


The  author  “organizes  his  work  into  three 
periods,  1603-1660,  1660-1700.  1700-1763:  in  each, 
he  .  .  .  surveys  agrarian,  industrial,  com¬ 

mercial.  and  financial  developments.”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Calling  easily  upon  his  vast  erudition  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  and  topic, 
Charles  Wilson  gives  us  a  relaxed,  richly  tex¬ 
tured  picture  of  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  England  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Those 
familiar  with  the  period  will  admire  the. easy 
authority  and  effortless  flow  of  the  writing, 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  beginners  may 
find  it  a  trifle  allusive  in  spots.  .  .  .  Wilson 
is  at  his  best  in  explaining  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  vast  underemployed  body 
of  ‘the  poor’  in  understanding  both  policy  and 
the  retardation  of  growth.  .  .  .  There  are  [a 
few  slips].  These  are,  of  course,  trifles  in  a 
work  that  admirably  synthesizes  and  percep¬ 
tively  interprets  modern  scholarship,  that  can 
be  read  by  old  hands  and  new  with  pleasure 
and  profit.”  DM-  Price^  ^  44Qw 

“The  story  of  people,  trade,  agriculture  in¬ 
dustry  and  finance  are  merged  in  a  readable 
way  .  .  .  for  an  audience  that  is  assumed  to 
have  considerable  economic  literacy.  .  .  .  As 
essential  as  [Sir  John  Harold]  Clapham  s  A 
Concise  Economic  History  of  Britain  IbKP 
1950  this]  incorporates  much  recent  research. 

Choice  3:829  N  ’66  120w 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
transformed  England  into  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  but  comparatively  little  about  the  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  developments  which  alone 
made  this  transformation  possible.  .  .  .  [These 
are  the  subjects  of]  this  admirably  written 
volume.  .  .  .  Underlying  all  these  developments 
lie  the  changes  in  the  character  and  size  or  the 
population  of  England  which  Professor  Wilson 
makes  a  constant  subject  of  study.” 

TLS  p719  Ag  19  ’65  500w 


WILSON,  CHARLES  MORROW.  Diesel:  his 
engine  changed  the  world;  drawings  by  Denny 
McMains.  181p  $4.75;  lib  bdg  $4.53  Van 
Nostrand 

B  or  92  Diesel,  Rudolf — Juvenile  literature 

66-16910 


"An  early  school  lecture  on  thermodynamics 
gave  .  .  .  Diesel  an  idea  for  a  new  internal- 
combustion  engine,  that  could  use  cheap  liquid 
fuels  with  high  efficiency.  After  many  years 
of  study  and  experimentation  the  first  Diesel 
engine  was  perfected  in  1897.  Today  this  engine 


has  largely  displaced  the  steam  engine  as  a 

source  of  power . [This  book  tells  the 

life  story]  of  Herr  Diesel  whose  career  ended 
in  1913  with  his  mysterious  disappearance  while 
crossing  the  English  Channel.  .  .  .  Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


This  book  is  a  readable  biography.  .  .  . 
[Its  theme]  is  Diesel’s  driving  desire  to  develop 
his  engine.  In  reality  the  man  was  much  more 
complicated  a  person  than  this  book  reveals, 
but  the  story  serves  to  demonstrate  how  a 
well-designed  idea  can  change  the  world.”  R.  J. 
Havlik 

Library  J  91:5258  O  15  ’66  70w 
“Mr.  Wilson  tells  of  this  fascinating  life  with 
great  skill  and  a  flair  for  the  dramatic.  The 
dialogue  catches  individual  rhythms  of  speech, 
and  there  is  a  supporting  cast  of  finely  drawn 
characters.  Technical  explanations  are,  both 
lucid  and  unobtrusive  throughout  this  outstand¬ 
ing  biography.”  Robin  McKown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  11  ’66  90w  [YA] 


WILSON,  DAVID  M.  Viking  art,  by  David  M. 
Wilson  and  Ole  Klindt- Jensen.  173p  il  80pl 
$11.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
709.48  Art,  Scandinavian.  Art,  Medieval, 
Northmen  66-13813 

This  book  covers  the  development  of  decora¬ 
tive  arts  in  Scandinavia  from  800  to  1100.  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Klindt-Jensen  has  written  the  first  half 
of  the  book,  which  deals  with  Scandinavian  art 
before  the  Viking  period  and  with  the  earliest 
Viking  styles,  which  gives  him  the  Oseberg  find 
.  .  .  and  the  pictured  stones  of  Gotland.  Dr. 
Wilson  then  has  the  task  of  tracing  the 
changes  in  Viking  art  from  the  Borre  style 
through  Jelling  .  .  .  Mammen  and  Ringerike,  to 
the  Urnes  style.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“This  [is  the]  first  history  in  English  of  Vik¬ 
ing  art.  .  .  .  Because  it  is  so  simply  written 
and  the  Danish  portion  so  well  translated  by 
the  English  author  (whose  half  of  the  book  is 
rendered  into  Danish  by  his  coauthor  for  the 
Copenhagen  edition),  this  book  will  appeal 
also  to  amateurs  intrigued  by  this  unique  art 
form  as  well  as  to  the  art  historian.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  by  313  fine  photographs 
and  diagrams  and  has  an  impressive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  quite  specialized  articles  in  a  variety  of 
languages.” 

Choice  3:514  S  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:3928  S  1  ’66  250w 
“(The  authors  of  this  book]  are  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  difficult  problem  of  to  what  extent 
this  art  is  native,  and  so  creatively  of  Scandin¬ 
avia,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  influenced  by  or 
derivative  from  foreign  sources.  .  .  .  [They] 
make  the  point  that  the  problem  of  foreign 
influences  becomes  manageable  only  when  we 
remember  the  stability  of  Viking  culture  in  the 
Scandinavian  homelands  over  many  countries. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  un¬ 
ambiguous  expression  of  an  Anglo-Danish  view 
on  this  interesting  subject  dominates  or  even 
much  affects  the  substance  of  this  excellent 
study.  Both  authors  are  responsible  scholars 
impelled  to  a  conclusion  favouring  the  indigen¬ 
ous  quality  of  Viking  art  but  indifferent  to 
scoring-points  and  special  pleading.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  factual,  well-balanced,  and  temper¬ 
ately  expressed  survey  of  all  that  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  subject  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twelfth  century.” 

TLS  p470  My  26  ’66  12O0W 


WILSON,  DOROTHY  CLARKE.  Ten  fingers 
for  God.  247p  il  $5.50  McGraw 
B  or  92  Brand,  Paul  Wilson.  Missions.  Med¬ 
ical.  Leprosy  65-25554 

"This  is  the  biography  of  an  English  surgeon 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  lepers,  working 
especially  to  restore  use  to  their  maimed 
hands.  Paul  Wilson  Brand  was  born  in  India 
of  missionary  parents,  went  to  school  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  studied  medicine  after  he  learned 
that  mission  service  would  require  such  a 
profession  of  him.  When  he  returned  to  India, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  lepers 
and  by  the  deformities  which  the  disease 
brought  to  victims  who  then  lived  on  uselessly 
because  their  hands  were  frozen  into  claws. 
[Working  at  the  Vellore  Christian  Medical  Col¬ 
lege!  he  turned  his  attention  to  repairing  these 
hands.”  (Horn  Bk) 


“The  writing  is  simple,  enthusiastic,  full  of 
zeal.  The  story  of  Dr.  Brand’s  devotion,  skill, 
and  amazing  surgical  successes  is  greater  than 
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the  style  in  which  it  is  told  and  will  certainly 
appeal  to  all  young'  adults  interested  in  med¬ 
icine  and  dedicated  lives.”  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  42:215  Ap  ’66  140w  [YA] 
“This  biography  is  well  written,  by  a  recog¬ 
nized  author,  and  it  is  for  general  collections.” 
Nadine  Harkins  „ 

Library  J  90:4964  N  15  '65  140w 


WILSON.  EDMUND.  The  bit  between  my 
teeth;  a  literary  chronicle  of  1950-1965.  694p 
$7.50  Farrar,  Straus 

810.9  American  literature — History  and 
criticism.  Literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism  65-23978 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Am  Lit  38:273  My  ’66  30w 
Choice  3:30  Mr  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

Commentary  41:92  My  ’66  480w 
Economist  218:520  F  5  '66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  232:95  Ja  ’66  380w 


Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Amis 

New  Statesman  71:51  Ja  14  ’66  900w 


TLS  pl24  F  17  ’66  800w 


WILSON,  EDMUND.  Europe  without  Baede¬ 
ker;  sketches  among  the  ruins  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  England,  together  with  Notes 
from  a  European  diary:  1963-1964.  2d  ed  467p 
$6.95  Farrar,  Straus 

914  Europe— Description  and  travel 

66-14040 

“The  first  section  of  this  book,  consisting  of 
sixteen  chapters  and  three  appendices,  was 
first  published  in  1947  [BRD  19473  and  has  been 
out  of  print  for  many  years.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  The  second  section  contains  three  new 
chapters  on  Paris,  Rome  and  Budapest  which 
first  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker. 


“Parts  of  [the  first  section]  have  become 
dated,  particularly  the  political  judgments.  .  .  . 
[In]  three  articles  from  Wilson’s  most  recent 
trip,  the  analytical  power  and  verbal  skill  are 
undimmed  but  his  energy  has  clearly  abated. 
He  prefers  to  get  at  contemporary  Paris  and 
Rome  through  literature  rather  than  using 

books  to  enrich  first-hand  impressions . 

There  are  even  annoying,  if  trivial,  errors  of 
fact.  .  .  .  Wilson  in  Budapest  is  another  man. 
The  curious  mix  of  PXapsburg,  past  and  Com¬ 
munist  present  apparently  revived  some  of  his 
old  vigor.  .  .  .  Traveling  through  some  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  great  cities  with  Wilson,  at  the  top  of 
his  powers  or  even  below  his  peak,  is  almost 
undiluted  pleasure.  His  great  and  informed  in¬ 
telligence  lights  up  all  sorts  of  barely  noticed 
comers.  Like  his  criticism,  Wilson’s  travel  es¬ 
says  sensitively  explore  relations  between  per¬ 
sons,  places,  and  events,  and  puts  them  firmly 
in  an  appropriate  cultural  and  historical  per¬ 
spective.”  B.  D.  Nossiter 

Book  Week  p3  S  11  ’66  1850w 


“[Wilson]  writes  of  his  1945  journey  in  such 
a  literate,  stimulating  fashion  that  one  is 
tempted  to  overlook  the  often  preposterous 
opinions  on  people  and  politics.  ...  Of  endur¬ 
ing  value,  however,  is  his  recreation  of  the 
postwar  mood  of  weariness  and  confusion  .  .  . 
and  perceptive  essays  on  literary  figures  (e.g. 
Santayana,  Malraux).  Since  the  Notes  of  1963- 
1964,  occupying  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  provide  little  to  justify  adding  this  new 
edition,  only  larger  college  and  public  libraries 
lacking  the  first  may  find  this  a  desirable  pur¬ 
chase.  There  is  no  index.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  91:3425  Jl  ’66  llOw 


“Criticism,  not  prophecy,  is  Wilson’s  busi¬ 
ness,  in  [this  work]  as  elsewherp.  His  good- 
bye-to-all-that  side  has  misled  him  at  times1. 
...  I  may  seem  to  be  loading  with  significance 
a  book  that  is  perhaps  only  a  very  good  speci¬ 
men  of  the  higher  journalism.  For  ine.  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  in  its  present  form — with  the 
hasty  and  sentimental  pro- Americanism  of 
the  original  version  partly  cut  away — is  a 
small  but  perfect  revelation  of  Wilson’s  powers 
— powers  that  have  .  .  .  been  so  much  eulog¬ 
ized  that  his  ‘reputation’  tends  to  loom  larger 
than  his  actual  work.  Yet  [the  hook]  gives 
much  new  evidence  of  Wilson’s  powers.  Even 


the  glimpses  of  cities,  landscapes,  and  states 
of  weather,  though  always  brief  and  re¬ 
strained,  are  peculiarly  fresh  and  expert. 
F  "Y\r  Dupee 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  N  17  ’66  4800w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  2 


’66  lOOOw 


WILSON,  EVERETT  B.  America  East;  its 
architecture  and  decoration.  322p  il  $10 
Barnes.  A-S. 

720.973  Atlantic  States— Historic  houses,  etc. 
Architecture,  American  65-11419 

This  book  describes  homes  and  buildings  of 
historical  interest  which  were  built  before 
1860.  Appendix  lists  'locations  and  addresses. 


“As  a  historical  guide  this  is  a  useful  book, 
the  arrangement  is  good,  and  the  information 
accurate  and  concise.  It  is  excellent  for  young 
people  making  a  first  tour  of  our  Eastern 
coast  who  will  not  be  unhappy  at  a  lack  of 
elegance  in  the  production  of  the  book.  All 
general  libraries  should  add  this  to  historical 
collections.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  90:3040  Jl  ’65  lOOw  [YA] 
“The  reader  of  this  book  is  taken  on  a  calm, 
evocative,  even  nostalgic  tour  down  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to 
Florida  by  an  observant  antiquarian  ana 
photographer.  For  some  British  readers  this 
book  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  extent  of 
American  stately  homes,  especially  in  those 
areas  that  drew  the  first  settlers  who  struck 
deep  roots.  Mr.  Wilson  comments  briefly  but 
acutely  on  the  historical  associations  of  about 
500  exteriors  and  interiors,  ranging  from  the 
White  House  to  the  kind  of  log  cabins  from 
which  Presidents  are  reputed  to  spring.” 

TLS  p67  Ja  27  ’66  140w 


WILSON,  GEORGE  W.  Canada:  an  appraisal 
of  its  needs  and  resources  [by]  George  W. 
Wilson,  Scott  Gordon  [and]  Stanislaw  Judek; 
avec  un  commentaire  par  A.  Breton.  453p 
$7.50  Twentieth  cent,  fund 
330.971  Canada — Economic  conditions 

65-8695 

“The  third  in  a  series  of  publications  dealing 
with  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  nations.  .  .  .  The  introduction  summar¬ 
izes  the  main  lines  of  Canada’s  economic  his¬ 
tory  since  Confederation.  Attention  is  given  to 
immigration  and  emigration,  regional  differ¬ 
ences,  difficulties  between  French  and  English 
Canadians,  and  the  tremendous  gravitational 
pull  of  the  U.S.  In  subsequent  chapters  there 
are  .  .  .  surveys  of  the  nation’s  land  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  its  labor  force,  its  supply  of 
capital,  productive  capacity,  and  research  facil¬ 
ities.  Canada’s  economic  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  are  [discussed],  .  .  .  The  final  section  is 
devoted  to  a  .  .  .  forecast  of  the  nation’s  fu¬ 
ture.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  book  is  quite  a  mixed  bag.  There  are 
exciting  insights.  .  .  .  but  there  are  pieces 
that  are  thoroughly  pedestrian,  such  as  much 
of  the  demographic  analysis  and  the  discussion 
of  labor  force  participation.  .  .  .  On  economic 
policy  the  book  is  a  mixture  of  extremely  per¬ 
ceptive  analysis,  for  example  of  migration 
policy  and  of  some  incidents  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  analysis;  and  of  disappointments, 
for  example  regarding  the  role  of  the  postwar 
structure  of  taxation,  as  a  factor  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  performance.  Nevertheless  the 
study  is  a  very  useful  one  indeed,  both  be¬ 
cause  much  of  the  economic  description  and 
analysis  is  excellent  and  because  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  integrate  political  and  social  con¬ 
siderations  with  the  more  narrowly  economic 
ones.”  D.  W.  Slater 

Am  Econ  R  56:905  S  ’66  1600w 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  •  Maxwell 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:205  Jl  ’66  480w 
"The  introductory  parts  and  the  epilogue 
are  presented  in  [English,  and  French].  .  .  . 
The  book  was  planned  with  two  purposes  in 
mind.  The  first  was  to  assemble  background 
data  on  the  Canadian  economy  past,  present 
and  future.  .  .  .  The  second  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  picture  of  the  Canadian  economy  to 
the  Canadian  citizen  to  provide  him  with  some 
of  the  economic  knowledge  he  needs  to  make 
political  decisions  on  the  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  his  country  faces.  .  .  .  This  book  has 
done  the  job  it  set  out  to  do  very  well  and 
is  recommended  to  the  intelligent  citizen  who 
wants  a  grasp  of  [Canada’s]  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  the  student  and  the  economist 
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who  wants  a  fresh  view  and  updating  of  the 
Canadian  economic  scene.”  T.  M.  Brown 
Canadian  Forum  46:143  S  ’66  llOOw 
“The  authors  are  distinguished  economists. 
.  .  .  Their  collaboration  has  produced  an  ex¬ 
cellent  study.  .  .  .  This  volume  should  be 
most  helpful  to  students  of  Canadian  history 
and  to  those  interested  in  contemporary  eco¬ 
nomic  development.” 

Choice  3:361  Je  ’66  170w 


WILSON,  IRIS  HIGB1E.  William  Wolfskin, 
1798-1866:  frontier  trapper  to  California  ran- 
chero.  268p  il  maps  $9  Clark,  A.H. 

B  or  92  Wolfskin,  William  66-21331 

“One  of  the  early  mountain  men  to  reach 
the  Pacific  Coast,  [Wolfskill]  remained  in 
the  Mexican  province  as  a  permanent  resident 
and  pioneered  a  variety  of  economic  activities. 
Though  the  basis  for  California’s  citrus,  wine, 
and  cattle  industries  already  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  when  Wolfskin  arrived  in  1831,  he  soon 
became  a  recognized  leader  in  aU  three.  .  .  . 
[And  he  participated]  in  California’s  transfor¬ 
mation  from  a  sleepy  Mexican  outpost  to  a 
region  destined  to  become  the  most  populated 
state  in  the  Union.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


“Iris  Higbie  Wilson's  first  book  represents  a 
scholarly  and  readable  narrative  about  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Kentuckians  who  ever 
migrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  addition,  it 
presents  excellent  summaries  of  two  of  Califor¬ 
nia's  most  important  industries,  citrus  and  wine. 
Although  this  is  by  no  means  a  definitive  biog¬ 
raphy,  the  author  nevertheless  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  what  she  has  done  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  research  materials  available.”  W.  E.  Hol- 
lon 

Am  Hist  R  71:1066  Ap  ’66  300w 


“California  historians,  who  have  written  some 
excellent  biographies  of  their  state’s  pioneers, 
have  failed  to  produce  a  full-length  portrait  of 
William  Wolfskill.  .  .  .  Wilson  has  filled  this 
gap.  .  .  .  Although  making  minor  errors  in 
spelling  and  dating,  [she]  has  overcome  major 
research  problems.  .  .  .  Wolfskill  wrote  little 
and  died  before  Bancroft  began  his  invaluable 
interviewing  of  pioneers.  Nevertheless,  the  au¬ 
thor  found  important  data  in  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Huntington  and  Bancroft 
libraries  and  in  the  archives  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  to  supplement  appraisals  made 
by  Wolfskill’s  contemporaries.  The  result  is  a 
laudable  biography,  improved  by  appropriate 
illustrations,  an  appendix  of  inventories  of 
Wolfskill’s  estate,  and  a  useful  bibliography 
and  index.”  J.  E.  Baur 

J  Am  Hist  53:133  Je  66  550w 


WILSON,  JOHN  ANTHONY  BURGESS.  See 
Burgess,  A. 


WILSON,  ROGER  H.  L.,  jt.  ed.  The  challenge 
to  women.  See  Farber,  S.  M. 


WILSON,  THEODORE  BRANTNER.  The  black 
codes  of  the  South.  177p  $5.96  Univ.  of  Ala. 
press 

323.1  Negroes— Southern  States.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  65-19ob2 

This  is  an  examination  of  the  1865-66  southern 
state  statutes  governing  Negroes.  The  author 
“analyzes  the  various  possible  motives  of  the 
southern  legislatures  for  adopting  the  Codes  in 
the  light  of  existing  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  weighing  the  importance  of  the  Black 
Codes  as  a  possble  provocation  of  Radical 
Reconstruction.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 

“This  fresh  monograph  Is  the  only  available 
book  length  study  of  this  episode  m  Negro, 
Southern  and  legal  history.  It  is  a  choice  addi¬ 
tion  to  libraries  intending  to  have  sound 
collections  on  these  three  subjects.” 

Choice  3:571  S  ’66  lOOw 
“Although  the  dreary  provisions  of  the  Codes 
are  set  forth  in  some  detail,  there  is  dis¬ 
appointingly  little  in  this  monograph  about 
their  actual  impact  on  the  freedmen,  and 
nowhere  is  there  any  indication  of  how  the 
Negroes  felt  about  them.  The  author  is  more 
concerned  with  southern  motivations  and 
northern  reactions  and  with  minimizing  the 
Importance  of  the  Codes,  except  as  ‘grist  for 
the  propaganda  mill  of  the  northern  radicals. 
In  bringing  about  Radical  Reconstruction.” 
L.  F.  Litwack^.^  53;3n  g  ,gg  550w 


WILSON.  WILLIAM.  The  LBJ  brigade.  124© 
$4  Apocalypse  corn,  4376  Sunset  drive.  Los 
Angeles 

65-28536 

“Told  in  the  first  person,  it  is  a  story  of  a 
nameless  recruit,  apparently  a  recent  college 
graduate,  who  is  sent  to  Vietnam  to  halt 
communism.  .  .  .  The  book  recounts  a  patrol 
mission,  an  ambush,  a  slaughter  and  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  wanderings  through  villages  and  jungle 
with  his  sergeant,  who  becomes  the  narrator’s 
survival  kit,’  a  man  who  is  not  an  expert  on 
war  but  an  expert  on  staying  alive.”  (Nation) 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  pl4  F  6  ’66  320w 
“This  thin  book  by  an  unknown  author,  is¬ 
sued  by  an  unknown  Californian  publisher, 
may  be  the  first  novel  to  come  out  of  the 
anti- Vietnam  war  movement.  From  the  dust- 
jacket  (GI’s  head,  lips  sewn  together  im¬ 
paled  on  a  bamboo  pole]  inward,  it’s  a  shocker 
—and  not  always  in  the  way  it  intends.  The 
writing  is  appalling,  the  'irony  spread  with  a 
trowel,  the  fervor  drowned  in  stylistic  inan¬ 
ities.  .  .  .  And  yet,  and  yet  .  .  .  awful  as  It 
is,  this  often  absurd  little  book  has  one  or 
two  (no  more)  moments  of  sheer  horrific 
power.”  Eric  Moon 

Library  J  91:1448  Mr  15  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Lieber 

Nation  202:784  Je  27  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman'  72:174  J1  29  ’66  80w 


“The  hero-narrator  of  this  gruesome  novel 
...  is  not  a  grossly  simplified  figure:  his  ideals 
are  not  the  extreme  kind  which  can  take  a 
hammering  to  produce  an  effect  of  easy  dis¬ 
illusion,  nor  could  he  ever  turn  into  the  really 
sceptical  man  who  would  function  as  the 
author’s  mouthpiece.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
need  that  sort  of  help.  .  .  .  What  is  most 
effective  about  the  book  is  that  the  ending  is 
unexpected.  We  expect  that  the  narrator  will 
see  the  futility  of  the  war.  He  doesn't.  .  .  . 
He  cannot  accept  that  a  people  with  gigantic 
resources  should  be  frustrated  by  little  yellow 
men.  Obviously  the  book  will  be  read  as  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  it  deserves  discussion  as  vision 
rather  than  as  argument  because  Mr.  Wilson 
persuades  us  that  he  is  more  concerned  to 
explore  feelings  than  merely  to  attack  Amer¬ 
ican  policies.  We  are  horrified  by  watching 
fear  turn  into  cruelty,  and  frustration  into  a 
desire  for  apocalyptic  destruction,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  entertain  such  horror  in  a 
detached  way.” 

TLS  p701  Ag  4  ’66  320w 


WiLSON,  WOODROW.  A  day  of  dedication; 
the  essential  writings  &  speeches  of  Woodrow 
Wilson;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Albert  Fried. 
478p  $7.95  Macmillan (N  T) 

973.91  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1898- 
1919.  U.S. — Foreign  relations  65-22613 

This  collection  opens  with  an  essay  written 
by  Wilson  as  a  Princeton  student  in  1877,  and 
closes  with  his  address  on  peace,  delivered  in 
1923,  three  months  before  his  death.  It  is 
organized  chronologically;  the  majority  of  the 
selections  represent  Wilson's  career  as  a 
statesman.  Bibliography. 


“This  is  the  most  complete  one-volume  edi¬ 
tion  available  of  the  writings  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  many  of  the  items  it  contains  are 
printed  here  for  the  first  time.  The  selections 
are  representative  of  Wilson’s  entire  career 
beginning  with  his  undergraduate  days.  The 
editor  supplies  an  introduction  and  headnotes 
which  place  each  selection  in  its  historical 
context.” 

J  Am  Hist  52:671  D  '65  60w 


“This  is  a  convenient  one-volume  compila¬ 
tion  from  original  sources  of  some  of  Wilson’s 
most  significant  and  eloquent  writings. 
.  .  .  While  many  of  these  selections  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  other  recent  compilations,  no  two 
books  cover  precisely  the  same  ground.  .  .  .  To 
a  great  variety  of  readers  this  book  will  reveal 
the  enduring  quality  and  relevance  of  Wilson’s 
ideas  and  his  remarkable  powers  of  expression. 
For  public,  college,  and  high  school  libraries." 
Bernard  Bush 

Library  J  90:3450  S  1  ’65  180w 


WILSON,  WOODROW.  The  papers  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  v  1;  1856-1880;  ed.  by  Arthur  S.  Link 
[and  others!.  715p  $15  Princeton  univ  press 
973.91  U.S.— History— 1865-1898.  U.S.— His¬ 
tory— 1898-  (66-10880) 

This,  the  first  of  a  projected  forty-volume 
series,  collects  documents  written  during  Wood- 
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WILSON,  WOODROW — Continued 
row  Wilson’s  boyhood  and  during  his  schooling 
at  Princeton,  and  then  at  the  University  oi 
Virginia.  The  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  T'o'undation  and  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  Bibliographical  references. 


“Arthur  Link  and  his  associates  in  editor¬ 
ship  intend  to  seek  and  present  not  only  the 
public  pronouncements  but  the  ‘secrecies  and 
intimacies’  which  shaped  the  man  who  in  both 
majestic  and  tragic  measure  helped  shape  his 
times.  Some  indication  of  the  editor’s  dili¬ 
gence  and  determination  in  discovery  of  the 
essential  Wilson  is  shown  by  the  deciphering 
of  the  diaries  and  other  papers  which  as  a 
youth  he  kept  in  Graham  shorthand.  .  .  .  S'ome 
of  it  makes  him  appear  as  the  almost  painfully 
pious  son  of  Presbyterian  parents.  .  .  .  Yet 
there  is  an  exuberant  adventurousness  in  young 
Thomas  Woodrow’s  written  dreams  of  himself 
as  a  British  sea  lord,  naval  captain  and  ocean 
argonaut.  .  .  .  Altogether  this  book  constitutes 
a  charming  portrait  of  a  pious,  idealistic,  am¬ 
bitious  young  man.  ...  If  the  subsequent 
volumes  .  .  .  hold  to  the  standard  set  in  this 
one,  the  books  will  be  invaluable  not  only  to 
the  students  of  the  man  but  of  the  times  of 
his  youth  as  well.”  Jonathan  Daniels 

New  Repub  155:27  O  29  ’66  85 Ow 
“[These]  collected  papers,  with  trivial  matter 
eliminated,  will  make  it  convenient  to  trace 
the  development  of  persistent  mental  patterns 
that  were  to  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  history  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  papers  are  arranged  in  a  strictly  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence,  with  helpful  cross-references. 
They  are  indexed  fully  in  the  conventional 
way  and  also,  to  the  delight  of  the  scholar, 
by  a  table  of  contents  that  is  analytical  in 
great  detail.  Moreover,  the  editorial  apparatus, 
including  adequate  essays  on  a  dozen  topics 
that  were  in  need  of  elucidation  is  carefully 
Indexed.”  Arthur  Walworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  N  13  '66  1950w 
“The  book  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  patient 
work  of  collecting  the  letters,  essays,  addresses, 
and  documents  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  ...  It  is 
a  most  gratifying  example  of  selectivity  and 
arrangement.  .  .  .  The  treasure  here  exposed 
indicates  what  a  wealth  of  hitherto  inaccessible 
material  will  become  available  to  students  of 
biography  and  political  history.  The  editors  help 
the  reader  unobtrusively,  never  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  text.  .  .  .  One  major  contribution 
of  this  book  is  its  disclosure  that  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  father  was  an  uncommon  parent  and 
mentor  whose  influence  on  his  son’s  career  as 
writer  and  speaker  was  strong.”  Harry  Hanson 
Sat  R  49:37  N  5  ’66  850w 


WIMSATT,  W.  K.  Hateful  contraries;  studies 
in  literature  and  criticism:  with  an  essay  on 
English  meter  written  in  collaboration  with 
Monroe  C.  Beardsley.  260p  $5.50  Univ.  of 
Ky.  press 

809  Criticism.  Literature  65-11823 

The  author  of  The  Verbal  Icon;  Studies  in 
the  Meaning  of  Poetry  IBRD  1955)  here  pre¬ 
sents  ten  revised  essays,  most  of  which  have 
been  previously  published,  and  which  include 
“  ‘The  Augustan  Mode  in  English  Poetry,’  ‘The 
Concept  of  Meter,'  and  .  .  .  his  indictment  in 
‘The  Horses  of  Wrath’  of  a  ‘Promethean’ 
school  of  critics.  .  .  .  The  title  of  [this]  vol¬ 
ume,  adapted  from  Milton’s  description  of  Sa¬ 
tan  in  Paradise  Lost  characterizes  the  wrong 
attitude  toward  artistic  unity.”  (Yale  R)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


Reviewed  by  Patricia  Bruckmann 

Canadian  Forum  46:139  S  ’66  1300w 
“In  his  longest  essay  .  .  .  Professor  Wimsatt 
is  perhaps  primarily  concerned  with  one  topic, 
the  paradoxical  fact  that  great  literature,  to 
assert  good,  seems  to  need  to  accept  and  even 
rejoice  in  evil.  .  .  .  The  moral  world  of  lit¬ 
erature  permits,  in  fact,  extensions  of  sym¬ 
pathies  .  .  .  which  could  be  dangerous  in  real 
life.  This  is  why  it  is  wrong  either  to  take 
literature  as  giving  us  direct  lessons  in  moral¬ 
ity  or  for  the  critic  to  take  himself  as  a  sort 
of  moralist  teaching  by  examples.  Professor 
Wimsatt’s  other  very  interesting  point  in  this 
introductory  essay  is  about  the  nature  of  the 
poem  as  an  object  to  be  known.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  number  of  other  extremely  interesting 
essays.  .  .  .  All  in  all.  [this]  is  a  first-rate 
book  of  criticism,  the  work  of  a  cool,  formid¬ 
able,  commanding  but  humane  mind.” 

TLS  pll26  D  9  '65  2200w 
"[These  essays]  reveal  the  meticulous  hon¬ 
esty  we  have  come  to  expect  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  ‘grammarian.’.  .  .  The  unity  of  the 


collection  ...  is  in  its  tone  and  character; 
which  suggests  that  even  the  most  methodical 
scholarly  criticism  remains  a  self- expressive 
act;  and  in  reading  Mr.  Wimsatt’s  book  one 
thinks  constantly  of  the  personality,  or  rep¬ 
resentative  personality,  of  the  author.  .  .  . 
He  is  one  of  our  few  authentic  casuists;  and 
his  work  is  even  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  ‘general’  to  ‘parti¬ 
cular.’  Yet  when  we  consider  his  practice,  we 
And  that  the  accusation  he  levels  at  the 
Blakean  or  Promethean  theory  of  irreconcilia- 
tion,’  at  the  'fiery  didactics'  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries  might  be  turned  against  him.” 
Geoffrey  Hartman 

Yale  R  55:455  Mr  ’66  900w 


WIMSATT,  WILLIAM  KURTZ.  The  portraits 
of  Alexander  Pope.  391p  200il  $20  Yale  univ. 
press 

704.94  Pope,  Alexander  65-12549 

This  book  provides  “a  long  series  of  portraits 
in  a  dozen  media  (oils,  mezzotint,  marble  and 
the  rest)  of  a  single  sitter  done  by  Etoglish  and 
foreign  artists  either  working  from  the  life  or 
adapting  the  work  of  those  who  had  so 
worked.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“A  definitive  and  sumptuously  illustrated  ca¬ 
talogue  of  Pope’s  portraits.  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
exhaustive  data  in  this  book  concerning  dating 
and  ownership  of  works  will  not  be  of  interest 
to  undergraduates1— to  whom,  however,  it  offers 
rich  materials  for  the  study  of  a  significant 
episode  in  the  history  of  English  art  and  taste, 
a  view  into  the  workings  of  18th-century  poet¬ 
ical  publicity,  and  some  new  light  on  Pope’s 
character  and  friendships.  The  plates  alone 
would  make  the  book  one  that  students  of  Pope, 
at  any  level,  should  have  access  to.  Detailed 
notes  and  index.” 

Choice  3:313  Je  ’66  50w 
TLS  p400  My  12  ’66  270w 


WINCH,  DONALD.  Classical  political  economy 
and  colonies.  184p  $5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
382  Great  Britain — Colonies.  Colonization. 
Economists  66-662 

The  author  “examines  the  attitudes  of  the 
classical  British  economists  toward  empire, 
the  British  empire  especially,  as  these  atti¬ 
tudes  changed  from  condemnation  to  approba¬ 
tion  from  1776  to  1860.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Winch  (University  of  Sussex)  here  sub¬ 
stantially  reworks  a  doctoral  dissertation 
(Princeton.  1960)  and  provides  a  polished 
piece,  pleasing  for  its  crisp  concise  clarity. 
Although  he  carefully  warns  his  readers  to 
expect  neither  a  history  of  colonial  policy  nor 
a  history  of  economic  analysis  during  the 
period,  the  book  is  an  important  one  for  those 
interested  in  both  areas.  Most  useful  for  those 
libraries  which  have  a  strong  demand  for 
honors  courses  and  upper-class  seminars  in 
economic  theory,  economic  history,  and  modern 
English  history.”  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:433  J1  ’66  190w 
“Dr  Winch  has  written  a  quiet,  careful,  judi¬ 
cious  and  scholarly  study.  .  .  .  He  gives  much 
space  to  Smith.  Bentham.  Ricardo  and  the 
Mills,  but  spends  a  considerable  time  on  that 
desperado  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  wbo 
emerges  from  the  examination  with  more 
credit  than  he  has  sometimes  received  in  the 
past.  The  style  is  lucid  and  modest.  Massive 
conclusions  are  not  attempted,  but  one  has 
the  comfortable  feeling  that,  after  having  read 
Winch,  one  will  not  have  to  read  other  people, 
except  the  classics  themselves.” 

Economist  217:1426  D  25  '65  340w 


WINDER,  R.  BAYLY.  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  312p  pi  maps  $8.50 
St  Martins 

953  Saudi  Arabia — History  65-14359 

This  "book  deals  with  four  particular  issues: 
it  gives  an  account  of  the  British  ‘presence’ 
in  eastern  Arabia  throughout  the  century 
with  .  .  .  attention  paid  to  the  important  oasis 
of  Buraimi;  .  .  .  [describes]  the  Egyptian  oc¬ 
cupation  of  central  Arabia,  which  lasted 
sporadically  from  1818  to  1840,  and  discusses 
contemporary  Egyptian  attempts  to  dominate 
the  Yemen;  .  .  .  explores  .  .  .  the  relationship 
between  the  Saudi  state  and  the  Ottoman 
empire;  .  .  .  [and]  notes  the  first  tentative 
contacts  of  a  medieval  society  with  the  modern 
world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:446  J1  ’66  140w 
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“This  study  is  the  first  comprehensive  work 
of  research  on  Arabia  since  the  1930’s  and 
Professor  Winder  draws  widely  on  background 
sources  enriched  by  more  recently  published 
articles  in  journals  and  a  few  government 
reports.  This  is  not  a  popular  history  for  the 
general  reader  but  a  well  written'  scholarly 
work  that  requires  a  background  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  this  area.  The  footnotes  [and] 
the  bibliography  [are]  excellent.  Recommended 
for  large  libraries,  special  collections  and  other 
libraries  in  cities  in  which  there  are  Americans 
of  Middle  Eastern  origins.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:691  F  1  ’66  170w 
‘‘To  make  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  find  his 
way  in  this  often  bewildering  story  [the  author] 
has  divided  his  chapters  by  subheadings.  .  .  . 
He  has  brought  together  his  variable  material 
in  a  scholarly  and  well  presented  form.  So  much 
so  that  one  omission  is  noticeably  inconsistent 
with  his  remark  in  the  preface  that,  apart  from 
the  labours  of  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby.  ‘little  serious 
research  has  been  published  on  the  history 
and  culture  of  Arabia  since  1937’.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  bibliography  or  index,  or  as 
far  as  was  seen,  in  the  text,  of  the  work  of 
J.  B.  Kellv.  .  .  .  This  book  is  none  the  less 
an  authoritative  history  of  the  Saudis  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  rivalries  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.” 

TLS  p75  F  3  ’66  700w 


WINEHOUSE,  IRWIN,  jt.  auth.  Highway  rob¬ 
bery.  See  Crowther,  S. 


WINN,  MARIE,  ed.  The  fireside  book  of  chib 
dren’s  songs;  coll.  &  ed  by  Marie  Winn, 
musical  arrangements  by  Allan  Miller,  it  by 
John  Alcorn.  192p  $6.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
784.6  Children’s  songs  65-17108 

“The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  Good 
Morning  and  Good  Night,  Birds  and  Beasts, 
Nursery  Songs,  Silly  Songs,  and  Singing  Games 
and  Rounds.  Each  section  [contains]  .  .  -.both 
American  and  foreign  [songs]  (with  lyrms  m 
English  and  in  the  original  laguage).  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Index.  Pre-school  to  grade  six. 
(Library  J)  _ 

Review^  WcBtihna5She.lm»  ^  ^ 

“What  fun  for  a  family  with  young  children! 
The  music  is  easy  to  play  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  85:181  N  11  66  3UW 

Horn  Bk  42:725  D  ’66  130w 
“Over  100  songs  .  .  .  are  contained  in  this 
most  attractive  volume.  Even  though  a  nu tu¬ 
ber  of  them  appear  in  titles  represented  m  most 
library  collections,  many  are  traditional  and 
available  only  in  school  texts  or  in  the  memories 
of  adults  and  children.  .  .  .  A  large  .Percentage 
of  them  are  favorites  of  both  music  teachers 
and  children.  The  accompaniments  are  simple, 
and  guitar  chords  have  been  provided  which 
may  also  be  used,  with  adaptation,  for  the 
chord  organ  and  autoharp.  Original  sources  of 
the  tunes  are  not  always  given,  Stylized  decora¬ 
tions  in  mustard,  rust,  and  shocking  pink  add 
to  the  overall  appeal  of  the  volume  Highly 
recommended  for  homes,  schools,  and  public 
libraries.”  .H.gB.  ^££5744  N  15  >66  160w 

Reviewed  yby  Beatrice  Han  deck  n  ^  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland^ 


(/VINNER,  THOMAS.  Chekhov  and  his  prose. 
263p  $5  Holt 

891.7  Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich  66-10264 
This  study  focuses  “on  Chekhov  as  a  short 
story  writer,  tracing  the  development  of  his 
prose  from  the  time  when,  as  a  young  medical 
'Indent  he  wrote  twenty-lme  anecdotes  for  the 
’omic  weeklies.  Two  facets  of  Chekhov’s  fiction 
^  probed:  the  internal  structure  of  the  story 
and  its  external  stylistic  devices.  (Sat  R) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


precision  as  well  as  grace.  .  .  .  With  the  sole 
exception  of  the  connection  with  Tolstoy,  which 
Winner  treats  illuminatingly  if  not  exhaustively, 
his  tendency  is  to  mention  the  genuinely  signifi¬ 
cant  or  problematic  ties  in  passing  .  .  .  and  to 
pause  over  parallels  that  are  likelier  to  raise  a 
reader’s  eyebrows  than  heighten  his  perceptions. 

.  .  .  Winner  shies  away  from  defining  and  pur¬ 
suing  the  important  problems  .  .  .  [though]  he 
clearly  knows  his  Chekhov  and  Chekhov  criti¬ 
cism  well.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  stories  [is  ex¬ 
cellent],  For  all  its  vagaries  [this]  is  a 
stimulating  book.”  Donald  Fanger 

Nation  202:684  Je  6  '66  3100w 
“[Chekhov]  has  his  own  vision  of  life,  and 
to  express  it  exactly,  he  evolves  the  unique 
form  that  alone  can  suit  it.  This  evolution  is 
Mr.  Winner’s  theme  in  his  book  on  Chekhov’s 
stories  which  he  analyzes  with  minute  care, 
showing  very  sensitively  and  perceptively  how 
they  grow  m  depth  and  subtlety,  how  their 
themes  develop,  and  how  images,  sounds,  and 
rhythms  convey  their  meaning.”  Helen 
Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:20  Ag  18  ’66  650w 
“A  down-to-earth  study,  highly  useful  to  the 
general  reader,  the  book  contains  able  and  clear 
summaries  of  the  most  famous  stories  written 
between  1883  and  1900.  .  .  .  Mr.  Winner  has 
chosen  to  landmark  Chekhov’s  progress  by 
thematic  escalator.  .  .  .  [He]  argues  well  for 
his  particular  choice  of  thematic  projection,  but 
...  in  order  to  respect  his  own  system,  he  is 
obliged  at  times  to  classify  the  same  story  under 
different  thematic  headings.  .  .  .  The  major 
omission  in  this  otherwise  workmanlike  critical 
evaluation  of  Chekhov  and  his  prose  is  the 
exposition  of  the  one  thematic  factor  which  is 
a  constant  in  the  stories.  That  is  the  depiction 
of  life  in  all  its  grubbiness.”  T.  S.  Lindstrom 

Sat  R  49:50  F  19  ’66  550w 

Va  Q  R  42:ciii  summer  ’66  180w 


WINNICOTT,  D.  W.  The  family  and  individual 
development.  181p  $5  Basic  bks. 

155.4  Family.  Child  study  65-18238 

This  “book  consists  in  large  part  of  reprints 
of  lectures  delivered  to  various  professional 
audiences  concerned  with  child  care.  The  first 
section,  of  eleven  chapters,  is  about  char¬ 
acter  development  in  childhood  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  mental  illness.  .  .  .  The  second 
section  ...  is  In  the  main  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  care  needed  by  and  available  to 
the  disturbed  child.  .  .  .  The  last  chapter,  an 
essay  on  democracy,  is  an  .  .  .  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  individual  and  polit¬ 
ical  maturity.”  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“This  book  is  written  by  a  child  psycho¬ 
analyst  and  appears  to  be  intended  primarily 
for  social  workers.  [Unfortunately  the]  re¬ 
view  of  the  psychoanalytical  theory  of  emo¬ 
tional  growth  and  development  ...  is  not 
presented  as  theory  but  rather  as  unquestion¬ 
ed  fact.  .  .  .  [In]  the  second  section  [too] 

.  .  .  the  views  given  are  narrowly  analytical. 
He  feels  that  child  psychiatrists  alone,  with 
the  possible  occasional  exception  of  social 
workers,  are  qualified  to  treat  children  with 
emotional  problems.  .  .  .  Such  a  position,  if 
followed,  would  leave  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  without  help  for  their  emotional 
and  social  problems  and  would  make  modern 
community  mental  health  programs  impos¬ 
sible.”  M.  G.  Wagner 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:991  Je  ’66  190w 


“The  tone  of  these  essays  is  realistic  as 
well  as  charitable;  they  are  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten;  and  the  author  plainly  cares  more  than 
most  people  about  human  dignity,  scientific 
truth  and  the  rights  of  the  sane.  .  .  .  [The 
second  section]  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  may  have  to  make  decisions  on  behalf 
of  disturbed,  delinquent  or  abandoned  children. 
.  .  .  This  book  is  recommended  to  those  who 
think  for  its  optimism  and  humanity,  to  those 
who  feel  for  its  realism  and  common  sense, 
to  the  few  who  can  manage  to  do  both  at 
once  for  its  profundity  and  originality.  It  is 
the  ideal  introduction  to  an  immensely  im¬ 
portant  and  foolishly  neglected  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  just  those  areas  where  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  most  ignorant,  self-deceiving  and  irra¬ 
tional.” 

TLS  p897  O  7  ’65  410w 


“[This]  book  breaks  new  ground  by  resolutely 
avoiding  most  of  the  traditional  labels,  and.  by 
Insisting  that  Chekhov’s  art  was  both  various 
Q1- j  r*nntirvnallv  0volving\  .  .  •  TV^nnor  s  m&in 
interest  \s  in  the  kind  of  story  Chekhov  wrote, 
in  the  novelty  and  subtlety  of  his  narrative 
art  A  weighty  academic  style  works  against 


WINSLOW,  OLA  ELIZABETH.  Portsmouth: 
the  life  of  a  town.  136p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.74 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

974.2  Portsmouth,  N.H.— -History  66-11111 

“The  storv  of  the  founding  of  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.,  in  1603  by  Martin  Pring,  .  .  .  [and  its] 
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WINSLOW,  O.  E.— Continued 
growth  from  a  colony  of  seven  to  a  thriving 
19th-century  seaport.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  In¬ 
dex. 


"[This  book]  has  charm  and  good  sense;  it 
does  not,  however,  say  very  much  about  Ports¬ 
mouth.  It  does,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  a  good 
deal  about  Martin  Bring,  .  .  .  Robert  Rogers, 
.  .  .  John  Paul  Jones  [and]  George  Washing¬ 
ton”  A.  T.  Vaughan 

Book  Week  plO  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:291  My  27  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  42:448  Ag  ’66  30w 


"This  is  a  fine  account  of  a  colonial  town’s 
people  and  its  growth.  .  .  .  Clear  black  and 
white  photographs  enhance  the  text.  Useful 
for  in-depth  studies  of  New  Hampshire  or  New 
England.”  E.  M.  Portteus 

Library  J  91:2718  My  15  ’66  50w 


“Although  written  for  young  .children  .  .  . 
‘Portsmouth’  is  a  graceful,  well-integrated  nar¬ 
rative  that  brings  the  past  to  life  and  implies 
careful  research  and  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  historical  sources.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p24  My  8  ’66 
160w 


WINT,  GUY,  ed.  Asia;  a  handbook.  856p  maps 
$25  Praeger 

915  Asia  65-13263 

“This  book  omits  the  region  that  has  come 
to  be  called  the  Middle  East.  ...  It  deals  with 
Asia  east  of  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  [The  arrange¬ 
ment  is]  in  the  form  of  country-by-country 
basic  information  and  surveys,  essays  on  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  economic,  cultural  and  religious 
aspects  of  Asia,  maps,  and  extracts  from 
treaties  and  agreements  signed  since  the  last 
war.  Contributors  have  been  deliberately  left 
free  to  describe  the  picture  as  they  see  it; 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  a  unity 
of  view.”  (Foreword)  Appendix:  Post-war 
treaties  and  agreements.  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Bibliography  of  American  publications.  Index 
and  index  to  contributors. 


"[This  book]  aims  at  being  both  [a]  work  of 
reference  giving  facts  and  figures,  and  [an]  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  made  up  of  readable  background 
essays.  .  .  .  [It]  sometimes  fails  in  the  first 
target  as  events  overtake  the  production  of 
a  book  of  this  size,  and  falls  short  in  the  second 
by  erring  on  the  side  of  diffuseness  and  re¬ 
petition.  But  plenty  of  facts  are  there  (a 
praiseworthy  index  leads  unfailingly  to  them)  ; 
there  are  some  very  useful  comparative  tables 
[and]  good  maps.  .  .  .  Mr  Wint  has  collected 
a  star  cast  of  Asian  experts  to  write  for  him, 
and  the  result  is  a  series  of  sparkling  perform¬ 
ances  on  an  imaginatively  chosen  selection  of 
subjects  (covering  opinions  and  attitudes  as 
well  as  straight  information).” 

Economist  219:598  My  7  ’66  llOw 


“As  the  introduction  states,  this  book  ‘at¬ 
tempts  to  set  out  the  principal  facts  about 
Asia  today,’  that  is,  1963  .  .  .  through  the  eyes 
of  many  ‘experts’  on  Asia,  primarily  of  British 
extraction.  The  ‘basic  information’  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  texts  on  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  is  elementary — the  same  being  available 
in  any  of  the  standard  almanacs.  .  .  .  Because 
of  the  Britishness  of  the  book  the  average 
American  may  find  it  difficult  to  use.  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  citations  are  mostly  British  but  there 
is  an  American  bibliography.  In  some  ways, 
the  appendixes  are  probably  the  most  useful 
source  materials  for  the  small  college  library 
as  most  of  the  items  are  texts  of  treaty  agree¬ 
ments  between  and  among  many  powers  with 
interests  in  Asia,  something  hard  to  find.  The 
price  tag  is  rather  high.  However,  for  small 
college  and  medium-sized  public  libraries  the 
book  may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  .  .  .  Large 
libraries  .  .  .  will  probably  buy  it  anyway.” 
Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:3192  Je  15  '66  120w 


“[This  book]  would  make  an  excellent  lay¬ 
man’s  introduction  if  its  political  bias  were 
not  so  blatant.  Articles  by  radicals  and  mod¬ 
erates  are  hopelessly  outnumbered  by  those  of 
conservatives  like  Geoffrey  Hudson,  Werner 
Clatt,  or  George  Taylor,  the  Englishman  who 
is  probably  the  individual  most  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  American  Oriental  scholarship 
to  moderate  American  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
Two1  passionate  partisans.  George,  Patterson 
and  Patrick  Honey,  contribute  the  only  articles 
on  the  controversial  issues  of  the  Sino- Indian 
frontier  and  Vietnam.”  Martin  Bernal 

New  Statesman  72:173  J1  29  ’66  llOw 


“One  or  two  of  the  contributions  seem 
eccentrically  chosen.  .  .  .  But  the  names  and 
titles  are  mostly  the  right  ones.  Wej  have 
Dr.  Percival  Spear  on  India,  Geoffrey  Hudson 
on  China,  Richard  Storry  on  Japan,  Leslie 
Palmier  on  Indonesia.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Richard 
Harris,  Khushwant  Singh,  Owen  Lattimore 
and  the  late  K.  M.  Panikkar  provide  excellent 
chapters.  ...  It  would  be  surprising  for  a 
book  such  as  this  to  show  no  bias  at  all,  and 
it  is  natural  for  Englishmen,  when  they  think 
of  Asia,  to  think  first  of  India.  Special  treat¬ 
ment  is  accorded  to  India  throughout  this 
book.  .  .  .  The  most  fascinating  section  is 
that  entitled  ‘Asia  and  the  World’,  where  the 
Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  personalities  are 
analysed.  Is  this  success  owed  in  any  measure 
to  the  fact  that  these  chapters  come  equally 
from  Asian  and  Western  writers?  .  .  .  The 
documentation  which  Mr.  Wint  provides  is 
most  useful.  .  .  .  The  maps  are  disappointing 
.  .  .  but  this  is  offered  as  a  handbook,  not 
an  atlas,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  handbook 
on  Asia  to  date.” 

TLS  p590  Jl  7  ’66  850w 


WINT,  GUY.  Communist  China’s  crusade; 
Mao’s  road  to  power  and  the  new  campaign 
for  world  revolution.  136p  maps  $4.50;  pa  $1.76 
Praeger 

951.05  China — (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — History.  Chung-kuo  kung  ch’an 

tang.  Communism — China  (People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  1949-  )  64-22934 

This  book  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  author’s 
Dragon  and  Sickle  (BRD  1960),  which  has  been 
rewritten  and  expanded.  It  “traces  Sino-Soviet 
relations  since  the  fall  of  Khrushchev.  It  as¬ 
sesses  the  implications  of  China’s  new  role  in 
world  affairs  in  the  light  of  two  basic  precepts 
of  Peking  policy:  the  national  aggrandizement 
of  China  and  the  capture  of  the  revolutionary 
initiative  in  underdeveloped  countries.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Appendix  discusses  the  Soviet  net¬ 
work  in  the  ’twenties.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  offers  new  meanings  to  the 
widening  rift  between  China  and  Russia,  the 
future  role  of  Japan  in  Asia,  China’s  relentless 
expansionism  in  the  coming  decades,  and  the 
inherent  Soviet  hesitation  (or  reluctance)  to 
get  involved  in  Asia.  .  .  .  Professor  Wint  has 
reinforced  many  of  our  convictions  and  inter¬ 
pretations  on  events  in  Asia,  especially  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  nature  of  Communism  in 
China  and  Mao  himself  as  a  product  of  Chinese 
history.  This  volume  will  aid  vastly  our  observ¬ 
ing  of  events  in  Asia  and  Communist  behavior 
elsewhere.  This  reviewer  .  .  .  cannot  avoid  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  author  does  not  integrate 
other  significant  factors  which  seemed  equally 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  Mao  .  .  .  such  as 
the  Marshall  Mission  and  the  self-defeating 
factionalism  within  the  Kuomintang  Party.”  D. 
W.  Chang 

Am  Pol  Sc!  R  59:1069  D  ’65  900w 


u»u.  vvmij  is  a  memoer  or  uxiord  s  Kt. 
Anthony’s  College,  one  of  England’s  leading 
centers  of  Communist  studies.  Unfortunately. 
Mr.  Wint’ s  small  volume  is  really  only  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  is  already  known:  it  does  not 
cast  new  light  on  the  subject  .  .  .  but  that  does 
not  dimmish  its  value  as  an  introduction.  .  .  . 
Like  many  others,  however.  Mr.  Wint  ascribes 
perhaps  too  much  cleverness  to  the  Chinese,  as 
when  he  remarks  that  ‘The  United  States  builds 
alliances:  China,  by  diplomacy  and  threats,  de¬ 
molishes  them.’  The  Chinese,  too,  are  fallible 
in  the  political  game,  as  the  debacle  of  the 
Afro- Asian  summit  meeting  proved.”  Mark 
Man  call 

Book  Week  p33  O  17  ’65  150w 


WJJNTER>  ALICE.  The  velvet  bubble.  221p  $3.95 
Morrow 


“Dorrie  Lawson,  a  hyper-efficient,  houseproud 
schoolgirl  is  filled  with  possessive  love  for  her 
father.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
plans  a  future  m  which  no  one  will  disturb 
their  life  together.  She  deals  ruthlessly  and, 
m  the  end,  violently  with  potential  intruders, 
housekeepers,  friends,  well-meaning  relatives.” 
(TLS) 


[This]  young  author  has  an  enormous 
power  to  awaken  sadness  and  horror  in  this 
analysis  that  moves  through  dreams  and  de- 
lirium  in  a  fascinating  and  convincing  way. 
there  is  plenty  of  precise  detail  which  endows 
her  character’s  thoughts  and  relationships  and 
desires  with  credibility.  ...  If  you  like  the 
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psychologically  oriented,  realistically  portrayed 
novel  of  destruction  and  suspense,  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this  one.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Miss 
Winter  has  been  awarded  the  first  Morrow 
Honor  Book  Award  for  a  work  of  particular 
excellence  by  an  author  appearing  on  the  Mor¬ 
row  list  for  the  first  time.”  C.  M.JSiggins 
Best  Sell  25:69  My  1  ’65  550w 
Reviewed  by  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  p22  Je  27  ’65  280w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  90:1353  Mr  15  ’65  160w 
‘ 'Alice  Winter’s  well-organized  first  novel  re¬ 
lates  the  case  history  of  this  obsessed  adolescent 
with  fluency.  The  subject  is,  however,  a  narrow 
one  for  a  full-length  novel  and  there  are  too 
many  pauses  for  theatrical  effect.  Dorrie’s 
whole  manner  suggests  a  fat  acting  part  for  a 
juvenile  Bette  Davis  rather  than  the  behaviour 
of  a  deranged  human  being.” 

TLS  p90  F  3  ’66  llOw 


well.  On  the  other  hand,  this  reviewer  must 
confess  that,  having  read  most  of  the  works 
the  author  cited,  he  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
could  read  so  much  into  some  of  them.  .  .  . 
This  book  will  appeal  to  readers  involved  with 
the  political  scene  and  particularly  to  political 
leaders  .  .  .  Land]  college  [libraries].”  Wen 
Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:1433  Mr  15  ’66  120w 
‘‘[The  author’s  purpose]  is  most  competently 
fulfilled.  Whether  it  was  worth  fulfilling  is  a 
question  on  which  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  difficult  book  to  read, 
not  to  be  recommended  to  the  beginner;  for  it 
moves  on  a  high  level  of  abstraction  and  neces¬ 
sarily  (but  unfortunately)  uses  the  jargon  of 
the  works  on  which  it  is  based.  The  sophisti¬ 
cated  reader  can  spend  a  few  happy  hours 
‘translating’  this  stuff  into  English.  He  will 
find  some  of  the  propositions  that  emerge  from 
this  process  astoundingly  arid  and  jejune.” 

TLS  p510  Je  9  ’66  600w 


W1NTERTON,  PAUL.  See  Garve,  A. 


WIRTHS,  CLAUD1NE  G.,  jt.  auth.  Lives 
through  the  years.  See  Williams.  R.  H. 


WiSCHNITZER,  MARK.  A  history  of  Jewish 
crafts  and  guilds;  foreword  by  Salo  W.  Baron; 
introd.  by  Werner  J.  Cahnman;  sponsored  by 
Yeshiva  univ.  and  the  Conf.  on  Jewish  social 
studies.  324p  $7.95  David,  J.,  131  E  23d  St, 
N.Y.  10 

338.6  Guilds.  Art  industries  and  trade.  Jews 
— History  64-66205 

This  is  the  “story  of  the  Jewish  struggles 
for  the  right  to  work,  of  master-and-journey- 
man  relationship,  and  of  the  position  of  the 
artisan  in  the  community  and  society  at  large 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  up  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  broad  Jewish  working  class  m  the 
19th  century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Jewish  artisans  and  guilds  in  Bohemia. 
Moravia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania  from  the  early 
Middle  Ages  on,  for  which  there  exists  a  rich 
documentation.  Unfortunately  the  author  was 
not  able  to  carry  on  his  research  to  utilize  the 
available  references  to  Jewish  artisans,  crafts, 
and  guilds  pertaining  to  North  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  colonial  .America.  ....  The 
importance  of  this  work  lies  not  only  in  the 
manifold  data  and  facts  that  show  the  diverse 
and  active  engagement  of  Jews  in  rnanual 
labor,  but  in  the  very  challenge  to  the  hitherto 
held  views  of  economic  historians,  deiymg  the 
one-sided  notion  of  Jewish  concentration,  on 
commerce  and  trade  alone  in  the  various 
periods  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora.”  W.  J.  Fischel 
Am  Hist  R  72:126  O  ’66  400w 

“We  have  before  us  a  smooth,  well-organized 
narrative  ...  [in  which]  the  late  Dr.  Wisch- 
nitzer  performed  a  creative  pioneering  task. 
.  .  .  This  book  does  not  follow  the  well-beaten 
path.  ...  It  opens  up  a  comparatively  new 
area  by  discussing  the  lower  classes,  the 
artisans  and  the  day  laborers  .  .  .  [whose] 
place  in  Jewish  society,  and  sometimes  even 
in  religious  life,  will  bear  separate  investiga¬ 
tion.  Whoever  undertakes  such  tasks  wfil  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Wischnitzer  for  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  approach  to  Jewish  his- 
tory.”  Solomon  GrayzeJ  36_;192  My  ,66  600w 

“[This]  scholarly  examination  .  .  has,  a 
limited  appeal  but  should  be  purchased  for  his¬ 
tory  and  Judaica  collections.”  'Shirley  Knobler 
Library  J  90:242  Ja  15  66  170w 


WISEMAN,  H.  V.  Political  systems;  some 
sociological  approaches.  254p  $6  Praeger 
320  Political  science  66-15865 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  “to  provide  an 
introduction  to  some  sociological  approaches 
to  a  study  of  political  systems.  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  _ 

"[Professor  Wiseman’s]  major  emphasis  is  to 
try  to  find  connecting  points  between  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Parsons  and  Weber  (sociologists)  and 
those  of  Gabriel  Almond,  David  Apter,  Edward 
Shils,  et  al.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  Professor  Wise¬ 
man  seems  to  have  put  things  together  rather 


WISEMAN,  THOMAS.  Czar.  448d  $6.50  Simon 
&  Schuster 

66-16154 

In  this  novel  of  Hollywood  in  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s  the  author  “traces  the  rise  of  two  movie 
moguls  .  .  .  Willi  Seiermann  a  juggernaut  from 
the  lower  East  Side  who  smashes  his  way  to 
power  in  the  burgeoning  world  of  pictures, 
[and]  Alexander  Sondorpf,  a  sensitive  young 
man  of  humble  origins  who  has  an  iron  will 
but  a  sickly  constitution.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  26:154  J1  15  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Book  Week  pl7  J1  10  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:3240  Je  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Carl  Foreman 

New  Statesman  70:977  D  17  '65  600w 


“The  novel  deals  clinically  and  effectively 
with  [the]  squalid  upbringing  [of  its  two  chief 
characters]  capturing  both  the  rawness  and 
the  promise  of  immigrant  life  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Yet,  when  it  transfers  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  Hollywood,  somehow  the  Impetus 
dwindles,  the  dramatic  momentum  is  dissi¬ 
pated.  Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
stock  types  Mr.  Wiseman  foists  on  the  read¬ 
er.  ..  .  The  scenes  unfold  with  dreary  pre¬ 
dictability:  the  humiliation  of  the  ‘good  girl,’ 
the  lavish  Hollywood  parties,  the  struggle  for 
corporate  control  and  even,  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ters,  another  Congressional  committee  investi¬ 
gating  Communism  in  Hollywood.”  Peter  Bart 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Je  26  ’66  700w 
“Mr.  Wiseman  has  for  many  years  been  a 
journalist,  which  explains  something  of  the  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  failure,  of  his  first  novel.  .  .  . 
The  doings  of  cine-moguls,  while  they  may 
still  amuse  and  amaze  readers  of  the  gossip 
press,  seem  now  to  make  a  curiously  outdated 
myth  for  either  fact  or  fiction.  Words  do  not 
fail  Mr.  Wiseman,  but  what  is  adequately  clear 
and  consecutive  for  a  reporter  wearies  the 
reader  of  460  pages;  no  tiling  happens,  as  it 
were  between  his  sentences.  More  curious  in 
a  newspaperman  is  his  deaf  ear  for  the  subtle¬ 
ties  (except  for  a  few  cliches)  of  American 
speech.” 

TLS  p!017  N  18  ’65  210w 


WISH,  HARVEY,  ed.  Reconstruction  in  the 
South,  1865-1877:  first-hand  accounts  of  the 
American  Southland  after  the  Civil  War.  by 
Northerners  &  Southerners:  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  Harvey  Wish.  318p  $5.95  Farrar, 
Straus 

973.8  Reconstruction  65-20103 

The  “volume  draws  upon  writings  by  such 
famous  Civil  War  names  as  General  Sheridan, 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  Andrew  Johnson.  General 
Grant.  General  Forrest,  and  Carl  Schurz:  the 
topics  discussed  include  the  initial  collapse  of 
the  old  South.  Johnson’s  .  .  .  reconstruction  at¬ 
tempts,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan’s  beginnings,  carpet¬ 
bagging,  and  final  federal  military  withdrawal 
from  the  Confederacy.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  highly  useful  collection  ...  of  docu¬ 
ments  is  broadly  representative  of  the  problems 
of  the  era.  It  is  particularly  helpful  in  that  the 
accounts  provided  are  fairly  extensive  rather 
than  brief  extracts.  .  .  .  The  general  introduc¬ 
tion  provides  a  splendid  summary  outline  of 
developments  during  1865-77  and  a  brief  but 
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WISH,  HARVEY — Continued 


skillful  analysis  of  the  changes  m  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  historiography  over  the  years  (a  task  for 
which  Wish  is  especially  well  qualified).  Most 
suitable  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  2:821  Ja  '66  90w 
‘‘Unfortunately  the  price  of  this  book  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  poor  quality  of  its  produc¬ 


tion.” 


J  Am  Hist  62:878  Mr  ’66  50w 


‘‘[This]  volume  will  [not]  light  any  bonfires 
for  the  average  reader,  even  the  average  Civil 
War  buff.  Just  the  same  .  .  .  there  is  a  certain 
fascination  in  reading  the  opinions  of  famous 
generals  and  politicians.”  R.  L.  Tobin 
Sat  R  49:43  Mr  12  ’66  90w 


WISH,  HARVEY.  The  Oxford  companion  to 
American  history.  See  Johnson,  T.  H. 


WISKEMANN,  ELIZABETH.  Europe  of  the 
dictators,  1919-1945.  287p  maps  $6.95;  pa  $1.95 
Harper 

940.5  Europe — History — 1914-1945  66-21613 

The  author  “has  set  out  to  produce  a  brief 
study  covering  the  internal  histories  and  dip¬ 
lomacy  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


“After  spending  the  1930s  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe,  and  after  getting  to 
know  the  continent  and  its  politics  intimately 
in  this  way,  [the  author]  returned  to  the  his¬ 
torical  profession  after  1945.  Her  account  of 
that  intervening  period,  done  from  the  distance 
of  over  twenty  years,  reflects  the  advantages 
that  come  from  this  career.  Her  book  is  sound 
in  its  proportions,  accurate  and  cross-checked 
as  to  its  details,  and  yet  lively  and  authentic 
in  its  general  tone  as  only  the  work  of  some¬ 
one  who  was  personally  involved  could  hope  to 
be.  .  .  .  Anyone  needing  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  whole  subject  .  .  .  may  be  recommended 
to  her  book  as  very  good  of  its  kind:  com¬ 
pressed  but  comprehensive,  sober  but  also 
sprightly,  and  notably  pointed  and  telling  in  its 
selection  of  detail  despite  the  need  to  be  heavi¬ 
ly  selective  in  so  brief  an  account  of  such 
crowded  years.” 

Economist  219:152  Ap  9  ’66  400w 
“[This]  is  primarily  a  political  history  of 
Europe,  although  economic  and  intellectual  as¬ 
pects  of  the  period  are  also  discussed,  and 
most  of  the  dictators  enter  the  picture  but  only 
as  they  figured  in  contemporary  importance. 
The  inclusion  of  the  role  of  smaller  nations  in 
the  book  deserves  special  mention.  .  .  .  The 
student  of  history,  especially,  will  find  the  book 
refreshing  and  informative.  The  detailed  index 
makes  the  book  a  valuable  reference  source. 
This  is  one  of  the  12-volume  series  ‘History 
of  Europe’  (ed.  by  J.  H.  Plumb)  and  the 
fourth  volume  published  to  date.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended.”  Victor  Novak 

Library  J  91:4949  O  15  ’66  80w 
"The  problem  throughout  [this  book]  is  one 
of  condensing  and  simplifying  without  doing 
violence  to  historical  truth.  Miss  Wiskemann 
has  excluded  all  but  the  briefest  reference  to 
the  role  of  the  United  States  and,  perhaps  with 
less  reason,  has  purposely  dealt  with  British 
policy  only  in  the  most  peripheral  way.  For¬ 
tunately,  for  the  non-specialist,  the  chapters 
on  the  Central  European  powers  and  on  the 
Balkan  nations  are  among  the  best.  .  .  .  Miss 
Wiskemann  has  purposely  told  her  story  in  a 
minor  key.  In  fact,  in  trying  to  avoid  over¬ 
powering  her  reader  with  too  many  explana¬ 
tions  and  judgments,  she  sometimes  errs  on  the 
side  of  caution.  This  is  a  pity  as  Miss  Wiske- 
mann’s  general  verdicts  give  the  book  its 
special  value.” 

TLS  p487  Je  2  ’66  400w 


shed  any  crocodile  tears  for  himself,  nor  does 
he  seem  unduly  handicapped.  He  manages  to 
get  a  job  caring  for  pedigreed  dogs,  and  when 
the  dogs  are  stolen,  utilizes  his  ingenuity  to 
suggest  how  the  dogs  may  be  recovered.” 
'America.)  “Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:552  N  5  ’66  SOw 
“As  American  as  blueberry  pie,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  niceiy-nicely  in  its  attitude  and  style. 
Yet  it.  too,  explores  a  world  strange  to  most  of 
its  readers,  the  world  of  a  boy  who  grows  up 
blind.  .  .  .  The  plot  involves  a  mild  detective 
story,  a  boy’s  love  of  dogs,  with  some  real 
kennel  lore  on  Norwegian  elkhounds,  family 
activities,  and  the  homely  incidents  of  village 
summer  life.  It  is  all  very  bland.  The  real  in¬ 
terest  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Witheridge  pene¬ 
trates  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  blind  boy.  This 
is  a  book  which  could  only  have  sprung  from 
love  and  empathy.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl2  S  25  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:175  N  11  ’66  30w 
“[This]  is  a  good  story  with  an  extra  in¬ 
gredient  of  courage  and  a  realistic  view  of  a 
boy  facing  his  problems  that  rings  true  on 
every  count.”  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:4344  S  15  ’66  llOw 
Reviewed  by  Madeleine  L’Engle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  2  ’66  160w 


WITHERS,  WILLIAM.  Freedom  through 
power;  with  an  introd.  by  Adolf  A.  Berle. 
245p  $4.95  Day 

309.173  U.S. — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Power  (Social  sciences) 

65-13756 

“This  book  defines  democracy  as  freedom 
for  the  individual  to  develop.  ...  It  contends 
that  a  new  politico-economic  theory  needs  to 
be  developed  to  describe  our  present  power- 
structured  society.  The  book  develops  such  a 
theory,  and  argues  for  a  .  .  .  political  leader¬ 
ship  resembling  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Most  of  the  book  consists  of  a  potted, 
though  not  necessarily  false,  socio-economic 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  serves  as  a 
prelude  to  the  last  group  of  chapters  which 
try  to  sketch  a  system  of  central  planning 
which  will  yet  preserve  individual  freedom 
and  a  pluralist  society.  It  comes  down  to  a 
kind  of  state  capitalism  which  is  plausible  in 
the  abstract  while  being  absurd  in  practically 
every  particular.  .  .  .  This  is  as  good  a  point 
as  any  to  wake  up  and  desist  from  taking 
Professor  Withers’  proposals  seriously.”  Irving 
Kristol 

Harper  232:141  Mr  ’66  600w 


“This  is  a  daring,  controversial,  important 
analysis  of  politico-economic  development  in 
the  corporate-dominated  United  States.  Mr. 
Withers,  a  professor  of  economics  at  Queens 
College.  New  York  City  .  .  .  examines  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  classical  economic  solu¬ 
tions,  deficit  spending,  and  the  theory  of 
countervailing  power.  He  favors  decentralized, 
nonregulatory,  informational,  scientific  planning 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  capitalism 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  rather  than  those  of  the  Progressives 
or  New  Dealers.  This  notable  book  will  jar 
many.  Its  points  will  be  debated  for  years, 
however,  because  Professor  Withers  proposes 
nothing  less  than  revolution!  This  thought 
provoking  work  is  essential  reading  for  the 
serious  minded.”  H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  90:5288  D  1  ’65  130w 


W I  THEY,  J.  A.,  jt.  auth.  The  great  Po  Sein. 
See  Sein.  IC 


WISNER,  WILLIAM  L.,  jt.  auth.  Warrior 
whale.  S'ee  Cook,  J.  J. 


WITHERIDGE,  ELIZABETH.  Dead  End  bluff; 
drawings  by  Charles  Geer.  186p  $3.95  Athen- 
eum  pubs. 

Dogs— Stories  66-5732 

“The  path  down  the  bluff,  which  blind  Quig 
Smith  is  forbidden  to  negotiate  by  his  kind  but 
overprotective  father,  symbolizes  the  frustra¬ 
tions  he  has  to  face.  And  yet  Quig  does  not 


WITTIG,  MONIQUE.  The 

tr.  from  the  French  hy 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 


opoponax;  a  novel; 
Helen  Weaver.  25  6p 


66-16157 

.  This  “is  a  first-person  narrative  of  a  girl’s 
impressions  of  the  world,  the  girl  growing  from 
approximately  kindergarten  age  to  early  teens 
m  the  course  of  the  book.”  (Library  J)  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  France  in  1964  as 
L  Opoponax. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:710  N  26  ’66  40w 
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Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  26:134  J1  1  ’66  490w 

Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  26  ’66  270w 
Choice  3:908  D  ’66  80w  ^  ' 


Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:2879  Je  1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  John  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  71:740  My  20  '66  700w 


“A  technical  experiment,  asking  an  epis¬ 
temological  question  about  the  nature  and 
limits  of  memory,  has  led  to  a  genuine  find¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  author  is  not  recounting  the 
story  but  reliving  it  sharply  in  memory.  But 
she  is  reliving  it  as  if  it  had  happened  to 
somebody  else,  which  in  fact  is  the  case. 
Catherine  Legrand  is  not  a  fictional  alias  or 
transparent  disguise  for  Monique  Wittig:  she 
is  a  conjecture  about  an  earlier  Monique  Wit- 
tig.  .  .  .  [The  author  desubjectifies]  Catherine 
Legrand  to  the  limit  of  possibility,  so  that 
she  would  become  a  kind  of  on  dit,  a  generally 
accepted  rumour.  If  ‘I’  is  ruled  out  as  the 
appropriate  pronoun,  ‘she’  is  not  wholly  exact 
either.  .  .  .  The  Opoponax  meets  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  opening  a  cleavage  in  Catherine 
Legrand,  between  a  ‘she’  and  an  ‘on’ — an  in¬ 
definite  pronoun.  Unfortunately,  this  word  is 
not  translatable  into  English,  and  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  ‘you’  could  hardly  be  more  wrong  most 
of  the  time.  .  .  .  The  indefinite  pronoun  proves 
to  be  a  key  that  unlocks  more  doors  than 
may  have  been  expected  on  the  first  try.  The 
on  not  only  marks  a  neutral  relation  between 
author  and  material:  it  marks  a  neutral  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  child  to  herself.”  Mary  McCarthy 
New  Statesman  72:90  J1  15  ’66  3250w 


Reviewed  by  John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:24  D  1  ’66  SOOw 

‘‘In  both  form  and  content,  ‘The  Opoponax’ 
is  a  revolutionary  story.  It  is  not  told  in  the 
first  person  singular.  The  child  who  tells  it 
refers  to  herself  by  her  full  name,  Catherine 
Legrand.  .  .  .  [The]  passage  of  time  is  not 
recorded  according  to  an  adult  conception  of 
days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years.  It  is 
Catherine  Legrand’ s  time.  .  .  .  The  rush  of  her 
impressions,  succeeding  one  another  with  light¬ 
ning  rapidity  (and  unbroken  by  conventional 
punctuation  or  paragraphing  which  the  author 
astonishingly  and  for  the  most  part  success¬ 
fully  ignores),  has  the  rhythm  and  helter- 
skelter  and  vitality  of  every  awakening 
mind.  .  .  .  This  way  of  writing  sounds  more 
natural  and  better  in  French  than  in  English. 
That  it  reads  in  English  as  hypnotically  well 
as  it  does  is  a  very  bright  feather  in  the 
translator's  Can.”  Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  26  66  850w 

Reviewed  by  Naomi  Bliven 

New  Yorker  42:66  J1  2  66  410w 


“It  was  inevitable  that  the  nouveau  roman 
would  breed  heirs.  .  .  .  The  disciple  exaggerates 
what  the  master  does,  and  as  a  result  the 
world  of  ‘innocent’  childhood  that  is  pre¬ 
sumably  revealed  here  is  fragmental  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  precise  but  incoherent,  brilliantly  sen¬ 
sual  and  thoroughly  insensitive.  .  .  .  The  as¬ 
sumption  which  underlies  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  words  is  that  children  see  but  do  not 
judge,  feel  nothing  save  sensory  states — physi¬ 
cal  pain  and  the  fear  of  a  supernatural  force, 
here  an  ‘opoponax.’  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  which  stretches  before  her 
so  promisingly  [the  author]  will  cease  to  dis¬ 
tort  her  obvious  talent  for  writing,  and,  by 
providing  richer  sustenance  to  her  keen  powers 
of  observation,  steer  clear  of  the  literary  waste¬ 
lands.”  Anna  Balakian 

Sat  R  49:33  J1  2  ’66  450w 


TLS  p321  My  19  ’66  550w 


WOJCIECHOWSKA,  MAIA.  The  Hollywood  kid; 
a  novel.  165p  $3.50  Harper 

66-8238 

The  story  of  Bryan  Wilson,  the  15-year-old 
son  of  a  famous  movie  actress,  who  wants  to 
escape  from  the  artificiality  surrounding  him. 


Best  Sell  26:343  D  1  ’66  90w 
“[The  author]  is  an  extremely  gifted  writer. 
But  in  her  new  book,  it  is  painful  to  say,  the 
excellence  of  her  writing  cannot  mask  the  fact 
that  what  she  is  dishing  out  is  specious.  .  .  . 
There  is  some  similarity  between  the  situation 


of  Bryan  Wilson  and  that  of  young  Manolo, 
the  bull-fighter’s  timorous  son,  in  Miss  Wojcie- 
chowska’s  vciy  well  received  earlier  book,  Sha¬ 
dow  of  a  Bull  [BRD  1964],  .  .  .  When  the  melan¬ 
choly  Spanish  lad  frees  himself  of  guilt  and  fear 
and  manages  to  take  a  step  on  his  own,  the 
author  has  laid  some  groundwork  that  makes 
the  step  reasonably  believable  for  the  reader. 
This  is,  alas,  not  at  all  the  case  with  the 
Hollywood  kid,  who  seems  just  about  as  doomed 
a  boy  at  the  end  of  his  gloomy  little  story  as 
he  was  at  the  beginning.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p28  (fail  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  410w 

“In  her  latest  book.  Miss  Wojciechowska  does 
succeed  in  conveying  some  idea  of  what  life  in 
the  Hollywood  milieu  must  be  like  for  a  sen¬ 
sitive  adolescent  boy.  Despite  this,  the  book  is 
a  blatant  failure  mainly  because  it  is  a  pseudo¬ 
adult  rather  than  a  juvenile  novel.  .  .  .  Bryan’s 
search  for  help  somehow  strikes  the  wrong 
note  and  the  solution  to  his  problems  does  not 
ring  true.  .  .  .  This  book  may  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  a  few  teen-agers  but  librarians 
should  read  it  for  themselves  before  purchasing. 
.  .  .  Grades  ten  to  twelve.”  Book  Review  Con¬ 
sultants 

Library  J  91:5767  N  15  ’66  280w 

“[The  author]  again  illustrates  .  .  .  her  sensi¬ 
tive  insight  into  the  enigma  of  a  genuinely 
troubled  juvenile  bom  to  the  purple  of  picture 
royalty.  If  an  accolade  is  not  awarded  the 
Polish-born  author’s  adult  cast,  it  is  simply 
because  they  come  off  as  commonplace,  one¬ 
dimensional,  characters — unlike  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  tenderly  understood  15-year-old  Bryan 
Wilson,  the  lonely  ^.nd  perplexed  son  of  Jody 
Blake,  an  overpossessive  movie-queen  mother. 
.  .  .  Miss  Wojciechowska’ s  taut,  precise  prose 
makes  it  plain  that  she  knows  the  heart  and 
mind  of  an  unusual  lad  struggling  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  a  tinseled  world  he  never  made  or 
wanted.”  A.  H.  Weiler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p8  N  6  ’66  210w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:217  D  17  ’66  800w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:52  N  12  ’66  260w  [YA] 


WOLF,  ERIC  R.  Peasants.  116p  il  $4.50;  pa 
$1.75  Prentice-Hall 

301.3  Peasantry  66-10053 

This  book  “is,  first  of  all,  concerned  with  a 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  human  society.  As 
such,  it  may  be  used  in  courses  in  both  anthro¬ 
pology  and  sociology  which  deal  with  the  course 
of  the  human  career.  But  I  think  of  this  book 
also  as  a  primer  on  peasantry,  to  be  used  by 
the  economist  in  courses  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  by  political  scientists  in  courses  on  com¬ 
parative  government,  by  area  specialists  in 
providing  the  social  background  for  the  study 
of  world  areas  in  which  the  peasantry  still 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  social  order.”  (Pref) 
Bibliographical  essay.  Index. 


"Written  in  a  readable  style  by  an  ack¬ 
nowledged  authority,  this  study  helps  meet  the 
need  for  a  general  treatment  of  peasantry  as 
a  cultural  type.  .  .  .  The  study  is  summarizing 
and  categorizing,  but  includes  enough  theory 
and  description  to  make  the  exposition  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  author  is  eclectic  theoretically,  sup¬ 
plementing  an  evolutionary  perspective  with 
other  anthropological  approaches  and  wide 
ranging  descriptively,  citing  many  historical, 
sociological  and  economic  sources  to  supplement 
anthropological  studies.  Strongly  recommended 
for  anthropologists  and  for  any  undergraduate 
or  graduate  student  studying  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world.  Good  illustrations.” 

Choice  3:263  My  ’66  220w 

“[This]  is  a  landmark  in  the  study  of  peas¬ 
antry.  Wolf  has  succeeded  in  ordering  infor¬ 
mation  on  cultivators  from  all  over  the  world 
and  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  anthropologist  and 
sociologist  with  new  insights  and  new  prob¬ 
lems  for  research,  and  other  social  scientists  or 
administrators  with  an  indispensable  source  of 
means  for  comprehending  the  many  settings 
in  which  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  peasantry  is  now  taking  place.  .  .  .  Wolf's 
analysis  raises  some  questions.  .  .  .  But  per¬ 
haps  [those  are]  best  left  to  future  research  in 
which  the  conceptual  tools  Wolf  has  given  us 
will  be  of  enormous  help.”  Ernestine  Fried! 

Science  153:625  Ag  5  ’66  900w 
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WOLFE,  BERTRAM  D.  Marxism;  one  hundred 
years  in  the  life  of  a  doctrine.  404p  $6.95 
Dial  press 

335.4  Communism — History.  Marx.  Karl. 
Engels,  Friedrich.  Lenin,  Vladimir  Il’ich 

64-15226 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1965. 


Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Mendel 

Am  Hist  R  71:905  Ap  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Mayo 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:126  Mr  '66  470w 
Reviewed  by  A.  K.  Davis 

Ann  Am  A.cad  363:157  Ja  ’66  420w 


WOLFE,  TOM  The  kandy-kolored  tangerine- 
flake  streamline  baby.  339p  $5.50  Farrar, 

Straus 

309.173  TT.S. — Social  life  and  customs,  U.S. 
- — Civilization  65-19050 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Hoggart 

Encounter  27:63  Ag  ’66  4800w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:300  Mr  4  ’66  850w 
TLS  p215  Mr  17  ’66  600w 


WOLFE,  WINIFRED.  Never  step  on  a  rainbow. 

244p  $4.95  Harper 

65-21383 

Novel  of  suspense  set  in  a  rundown  West 
Side  brownstone  apartment  in  New  York  City, 
concerned  with  the  “relationship  between 
Jenny  Frye,  the  dancer,  and  her  rooming- 
house  neighbor  James  Conner,  a  Negro  ex¬ 
artist  who  has  given  up  portraits  for  piece¬ 
work  (painting  dolls  heads)  when  his  last  model 
died  a  mysteriously  violent  death.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Clarkson 

Best  Sell  25:273  O  1  ’65  440w 
“A  truly  Gothic  tale.  .  .  .  This  is  a  patho¬ 
logical  study  of  the  vicious  way  people  can  see 
each  other  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  of  the 
horrors  that  can  result  from  this."  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  .1  90:4116  O  1  ’65  lOOw 
“There  is  enough  material  .  .  .  for  a  short 
psychological  horror  story;  but  the  author 
stretches  its  basic  situation  to  novel  length 
"without  either  amplifying  character  or  accel¬ 
erating  tension.  Consequently,  this  hopefully 
macabre  fable  of  a  jittery  exotic  dancer  in 
thrall  to  her  fears  and  superstitions  moves  too 
sluggishly  to  catch  the  reader  up  in  its  dark 
imaginings.  .  .  .  After  Conner  slashes  one 
[portrait]  attempt  to  bits,  and  Jenny  is  prac¬ 
tically  off  her  chump  from  the  fortune-telling 
lady,  you  just  know  that  something  is  going 
to  give.  It  does — but  not  soon  enough.”  Martin 
Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  5  ’65  170w 
TLS  p250  Mr  24  ’66  40w 


WOLFENSTEIN,  MARTHA,  ed.  Children  and 
the  death  of  a  president;  multi-disciplinary 
studies;  ed.  by  Martha  Wolfenstein  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Kliman.  256p  $4.95  Doubleday 
155.4  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  Child 
study.  Death  65-23783 

“This  book  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
the  human  sciences,  an  exploration  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  dramatic  event  in  public  life  on  the 
growing  generation.  In  focusing  on  children  and 
adolescents  the  writers  emphasize  that  if  we 
are  to  understand  human  nature  in  any  of  its 
manifestations,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
course  of  development  by  which  the  mature 
human  being  is  formed.  .  .  .  The  subjects  of 
these  studies  range  from  four-year-olds  to  col¬ 
lege  students.  They  come  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  include  disturbed  as  well  as 
normal  children.  .  .  .  Samples  of  data  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  appendices.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The 
book  is  based  on  discussions  drawn  from  a 
conference  held  in  April  1964  at  the  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  College  of  Medicine.  Chapter  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Hughes 

Am  J  Soc  72:113  J1  ’66  900w 
“[In  this,  study]  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
even  a  political  scientist  have  seen  fit  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  national  tragedy  with  a  delicate 


balance  of  curiosity  and  propriety.  It  is  moving 
to  learn  how  variously  our  children,  and  those 
studying  them  and  treating  them,  received  the 
news  of  the  President’s  death.”  Robert  Coles 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  5  ’66  200w 
“Political  scientists,  clinical  psychologists  and 
researchers  have  contributed  nine  chapters  to 
this  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  The  methodology 
.  .  .  included  observation,  interviews,  clinical 
material,  questionnaires,  essays,  and  projective 
techniques.  Typical  feelings  of  57  Topeka 

Soung  teenagers  after  the  announcement  of 
Kennedy’s  death  were  negation,  or  disbelief  with 
a  reality- testing  quality,  shock,  sadness,  anger, 
and  denial  as  a  defense.  Other  symptoms  re¬ 
ported  were  anxiety  separation,  heightened 
Oedipal  conflictual  feelings,  and  inhibition  of 

3i^6Ct  1  * 

Choice  3:149  Ap  ’66  150w 


WOLFERS,  ARNOLD.  The  United  States  in 
a  disarmed  world;  a  study  of  the  U.S.  out¬ 
line  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
[by]  Arnold  Wolfers  [and  others],  236p  $8.50; 
pa  $2.25  Johns  Hopkins  press 
341.6  Disarmament  66-16036 

“The  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  un¬ 
dertook  this  present  study  for  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
it  is  the  work  of  seven  members  of  the  Center 
who  have  each  contributed  separate  essays 
expressing  their  individual  views  on  different 
but  related  issues  posed  by  the  U.S.  proposals. 
The  first  three  essays  explore  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  that  require  protection. 
.  .  .  The  remaining  four  essays  evaluate  the 
proposed  peacekeeping  measures.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Appendix:  Summary  of  the  Outline  and 
complete  text  of  its  peacekeeping  provisions. 
Index. 


“That  sector  of  the  public  capable  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  arguments  of  this  speculative  book 
will  profit  by  this  prognostic  study  of  the 
vital  question  of  disarmament.”  E.  P.  Stickney 
Library  J  91:2856  Je  1  '66  150w 
“[This  book]  does  not  just  pour  cold  water 
upon  the  idea  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament;  it  drowns  it  in  a  flood  of  critical 
analysis.  .  .  .  [It]  performs  a  useful  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  function  in  clarifying  from 
different  angles  the  political  issues  which  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  raises.”  H.  J. 
Morgen  thau 

Sat  R  49:37  S  17  ’66  370w 


WOLFF,  BOB.  Bob  Pettit:  the  drive  within  me. 
See  Pettit,  B. 


WOLFFLIN,  HEINRICH.  Renaissance  and 
baroque;  tr.  by  Kathrin  Simon;  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  Peter  Murray.  183p  il  $7  Cornell 
univ.  press 

724  Architecture,  Renaissance.  Architecture, 
Italian  65-22724 

“Wolfflin’s  first  major  book,  in  its  original 
version  of  1888  (several  revisions  were  au¬ 
thorized  by  Wolffiin) ,  with  new  illustrations,  is 
presented  in  a  translation  to  the  English  public 
for  the  first  time.  .  .  The  book  demonstrates 
the  changes  from  Renaissance  to  what  is  called 
today  Mannerism  and  Baroque  on  the  limited 
example  of  architecture  in  Rome.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


These  essays  contain  some  ponderous  gen¬ 
eralisations  but,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect 
strong  visual  analysis  that  will  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  reader’s  enjoyment  of  Italian  archi- 
ture.  ’  ’ 


eeurumiisi:  zn:ybu  iviy 


Ut  I  U  W 


“[This]  is  the  author’s  first  expression  of  a 
concept  of  history  of  art  which  is  set  out  most 
clearly  m  his  Principles  of  Art  History.  Al¬ 
though  Wolffim  has  influenced  Berenson  (es¬ 
pecially  Berenson’s  late  writings)  and  Kenneth 
Clark,  his  generalizations  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  style,  based  on  an  exacting  know¬ 
ledge  of  Classic  and  Renaissance  art,  have  not 
found  the  general  acceptance  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries  which  they  have  found  in 
Central  Europe.  .  .  .  His  emphasis  on  form  is 
a  highly  desirable  corrective  to  the  stress  often 
Put  on  contents,  meaning,  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  of  the  artist’s  emotions, 
or  even  on  chance,  in  a  work  of  art.  A  classic 
of  art  history,  needed  in  any  serious  collection 
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concerned  with  the  history  of  philosophy  of  art, 
and  in  collections  on  Renaissance  art.”  J.  L. 
Dewton 

Library  J  91:3399  J1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Lynton 

New  Statesman  68:220  ,Ag-  14  '64  200w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  penetrating,  if  a  trifle  pedantic, 
inquiry  into  one  of  the  great  aesthetic  prob¬ 
lems:  Why  does  a  period  in  which  proficiency 
in  all  branches  of  art  and  philosophy  seems 
almost  a  way  of  life — in  this  instance,  the 
Renaissance — eventually  peter  out  and  die 
away?  .  .  .  The  book  centers  on  Rome,  and 
the  focus  is  mainly  on  architecture,  decorative 
and  otherwise,  which  Wolfflin  accepts,  like  the 
Renaissance  men  themselves,  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  arts.  There  are  thirty-three 
halftone  illustrations  and  a  like  number  of  line 
drawings  of  the  various  churches,  palaces, 
fountains,  and  gardens  considered  in  the  text.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  O  15  '66  200w 
“After  seventy-five  years  [this  book’s]  tech¬ 
nique  of  analysis  is  not  at  all  out  of  date.  It 
dates  in  only  two  ways:  in  the  neglect  of  any¬ 
thing  functional  and  structural;  and — more 
dangerously — in  assuming  the  beautifully  ob¬ 
served  contrasts  between  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  to  be  contrasts  between  a  style  and 
the  style  immediately  following  it.  'in  other 
words  in  the  total  absence  of  Mannerism.  .  .  . 
[But]  even  where  a  flaw  in  the  author’s  sys¬ 
tem  was  discovered,  it  was  discovered  by  his 
own  method  [of  analysis].  Dr.  Murray  deals 
illuminatingly  with  the  position  of  Mannerism 
in  the  history  of  styles.  There  is  only  one  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  introduction.  He  is  at  fault  in 
judging  Wolfflin  by  his  theory  alone.” 

TLS  p544  Je  25  ’64  500w 


WOLFSON,  MURRAY.  A  reappraisal  of  Marx¬ 
ian  economics.  220p  $6.75  Columbia  univ. 

press 

335.4  Economics — History.  Marx,  Karl 

66-14790 

“After  the  introduction  and  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  ‘Method,’  which  deals  mainly  with  the 
philosophical  background  of  Marx  and  his  writ¬ 
ings.  [the  author,  an]  .  .  .  economics  professor, 
discusses  ‘Values,’  ‘The  Wage  Bargain,' 
‘Crises,’  and  ‘Revisionism  and  Proletarian  Re¬ 
volution,  .  .  .  using  the  contemporary  Marxist 
literature  (e.g.  Dobb,  Gillman,  Sweezy,  O. 
Lange,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Lenin)  as  well  as  per¬ 
tinent  non-Marxist  literature.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  presentation  of  Marx's  economic  theor¬ 
ies  in  terms  of  our  century  is  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  understanding,  so  necessary 
with  the  spread  of  the  various  types  of  Social¬ 
ism  in  all  continents.  Only  the  Revisionist 
movement,  which  is  more  and  more  reflected  in 
the  Socialist  parties  of  contemporary  Europe, 
receives  a  somewhat  limited  treatment.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  serving  the  professional 
economist.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:2483  My  15  ’66  130w 
“Beginning  with  Marx’s  philosophical  and 
historical  method,  [the  author]  works  his  way 
through  value,  surplus  value,  and  crises  .  .  . 
to  the  not  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  great 
man’s  answers  were  wrong.  .  .  .  When  Profes¬ 
sor  Wolfson  is  on  his  home  ground  of  economics 
and  engaged  in  argument  with  the  more  intel¬ 
lectually  reputable  of  modern  Marxists  .  .  . 
the  exposition  is  taut,  rigorous  and — in  places 
— original.  On  the  central  concepts  of  Marx’s 
economic  thought  [he]  .  .  .  has  some  important 
things  to  say,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not; 
allow  himself  more  space  in  which  to  develop 
them.” 

TLS  pl018  N  10  ’66  290w 


WOLFSON,  VICTOR.  The  man  who  cared;  a 
life  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  146p  $3.25  Farrar, 
Straus 

B  or  92  Truman,  Harry  S. — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-19336 

“At  fifty,  Truman  was  elected  to  the  U.Sr 
Senate  and  was  to  become  an  outstanding  Sen¬ 
ator.  Elected  to  the  vice-presidency,  he  was 
rudely  thrust  forward  at  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt.  As  President  of  the  United  States 
he  was  called  upon  to  make  deeply  responsible 
decisions  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  a  country 
plunged  in  war.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography. 
“Teen-age.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  fast-reading  account  presents  histori¬ 
cal,  cultural  and  political  details  of  a  great 


president.  Valuable  is  the  Included  bibliog¬ 
raphy.” 

Best  Sell  26:103  Je  1  ’66  120w 
“[This  biography,  says  a  youthful  reader,] 
deals  with  all  the  facts  of  Truman’s  life  with¬ 
out  repeating’:  it  has  a  nice,  straightforward 
organization.  The  author  ‘adds  to  the  story  by 
giving  quotes  from  diaries,  newspapers,  and 
opinions  of  others.  It  even  has  some  of  Tru¬ 
man’s  letters’:  there  is  enough  primary  mate¬ 
rial  ■  PY  which  to  judge.  ‘The  author  is  not 
afraid  to  defend  or  reject  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  or  doctrines  Truman  made  while  in  of¬ 
fice  and  this  adds  to  the  interest’ :  the  book 
is  critical.”  D.  C.  and  J.  W.  Ward 

Book  Week  p27  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  300w 

.“Although  Mr.  Wolfson’s  prose  is  riddled 
with  cliches,  he  writes  simply  enough  in  the 
first  half  and  uses  enough  Truman  quotes  to 
let  the  good,  warm  character  of  the  man  shine 
through.  In  Part  II — the  Presidency — Mr.  Wolf¬ 
son  struggles  with  history,  and  loses.  So 
marred  with  slipshod  errors  of  fact,  confused 
chronology  and  muddy  interpretations,  the  rest 
cannot  be  recommended.  Even  the  quite  young 
reader  would  be  better  advised  to  dip  into  Tru- 
hian.s  own  memoirs,  or  read  about  some  other 
President  until  a  more  accurate  and  more  per¬ 
ceptive  biography  is  written.”  Gordon  Harrison 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p22  My  8  ’66 
180w 


WOLLEH,  LQTHAR.  The  Council;  the  2d 
Vatican  council,  by  Lothar  Wolleh  and  Emil 
Schmitz;  introd.  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spell¬ 
man  [tr.  by  Angus  Malcolm],  $38.50  col  il 
Studio 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-16072 

“The  story  of  Vatican  II  in  pictures  and 
text.”  (N  Y  Tunes  Bk  R) 


[This]  may  even  remind  you,  in  its  super¬ 
deluxe  polychromy,  of  Dino  de  Laurentiis’ 
[motion  picture]  The  Bible.  The  text  is  sooth¬ 
ing,  genuflectuous  and  rich  in  such  earnest 
cliches-  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
largest  church  .in  the  world.’  .  .  .  But  you 
need  not  read  it  at  all,  relishing  instead  the 
most  colorful  shots  ever  taken  of  Swiss  guards, 
baroque  fountains,  the  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  ravishing  episcopal  and  eardinalatial 
Kibes  and  the  like.  A  gorgeous  book,  indeed." 
C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  115:614  N  12  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  pl7  D  4  ’66  40w 


“The  text,  printed  in  extra-large  type,  is 
competent,  but  not  distinguished,  and  it  relies 
heavily  on  quotations  from  the  Council.  .  .  . 
[The  photographs]  feature  various  Council 
scenes  and  personalities,  and  many  of  them  are 
outstanding.  [This]  can  hardly  be  recommended 
for  any  but  wealthy  libraries.”  W.  C.  Helser 
Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  ’67  80w 


“The  brilliantly  colored  photographs  are  often 
striking  and  dramatic.  While  the  page  size  and 
unusually  large  type  in  which  the  book  is  set 
do  not  exactly  encourage  reading,  the  text  .  .  . 
offers  a  clear  and  informative  statement  on  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  why  the  Council  was 
held  and  what  it  did.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  D  4  ’66  60w 
Time  88:117  D  9  ’66  30w 


WOLPERT,  STANLEY.  India.  178p  $4.95;  pa 
$1.95  Prentice-Hall 

954  India — History  65-20603 

The  author  of  Tilak  and  Gokhale:  Revolution 
and  Reform  in  the  Making  of  Modem  India 
(BRD  1963)  has  written  “an  appraisal  of  20th- 
century  India’s  domestic  and  foreign  problems 
in  view  of  her  past.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Wolpert  has  done  a  commendable  job  of 
conveying,  in  brief  scope,  the  sweep  of  India’s 
past,  the  era  of  British  domination,  and  the 
period  of  independence  until  the  death  of 
Nehru.  As  an  extra  boon,  the  volume  is  well 
written  and  lively.  ...  It  has  few  errors  of 
fact  or  of  opinion,  and  it  has  a  number  of 
passages  of  genuinely  important  insight.  The 
educated  layman  or  the  undergraduate  in  a 
survey  course  on  India  will  surely  benefit  from 
a  close  reading  of  the  book.”  R.  I.  Crane 
Am  Hist  R  71:1037  Ap  ’66  380w 
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WOLPERT,  STANLEY — Continued 

“In  the  short  space  of  165  pages,  this  book 
attempts  to  cover  India,  past  and  present.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  by  what  principle  the 
author  has  been  guided  in  the  selection  of 
material  worth  attention  within  so  slim  a 
space.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the  past  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  hardly  mentioned  .  .  .  and  although  most 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  history,  the  relation 
between  the  present  and  that  past  is  not  made 
clear.  ...  It  is  not  clear  why  the  author  has 
seen  fit  to  use  a  full  eighty-four  pages  for  the 
treatment  of  the  British  period.  Surely  any¬ 
one  learning  about  India  needs  to  know  more 
about  Hinduism  than  about  the  Indian  mutiny 
of  1857.  Yet  both  occupy  the  same  space.” 
B.  P.  Lamb 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:172  My  ’66  550w 


WONDRISKA,  WILLIAM.  John  John  Twilllger. 
unp  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Holt 
Dogs — Stories  66-13462 

“John  John,  a  practical  boy,  usually  keeps 
the  adventurous  Fred  [the  dog]  tied  up  in  a 
cave,  but  one  day  Fred  disappears.  .  .  .  How 
the  ingenious  John  John  saves  Fred  from  the 
Machine  Gun  Man  (who  reveals  a  terrible 
secret)  and  how  his  heroism  results  in  a 
wonderful  reform  for  the  entire  town,  provides 
[the  story].”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Grades  one 
to  three.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:3254  Je  15  ’66  llOw 
“[This]  story  is  so  abbreviated  that  it  never 
quite  rings  true.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Wondriska’s  illustrations  .  .  .  are  so  good 

that  one  tends  to  forgive  him  everything.  He 
is  a  superb  artist.’’  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  15  ’66  130w 
“Wondriska’s  stories  and  pictures  are  out¬ 
side  of  the  ordinary  and  this  book  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  It  is  printed  in  umber  with  touches  of 
red,  and  a  light  tint  of  the  umber  to  simulate 
the  color  of  paper,  creating  an  unusual  general 
effect.  The  story  .  .  .  will  please  small  boys.” 
Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:60  Je  25  ’66  90w 


WOOD,  BRYCE.  The  United  States  and  Latin 
American  wars,  1932-1942.  519p  maps  $11 

Columbia  univ.  press 


327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Latin  America — Foreign  relations — U.S. 
Latin  America— History— 20th  century 

65-25493 


In  this  “companion  volume  to  the  author’s 
Ths  Making  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
LBRD  1962],  ...  he  uses  documents  from  the 
[State  Department  archives],  supplemented  by 
a  .  .  .  collection  of  material  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  study  the  U.S.  involvement  in  dip¬ 
lomacy  related  to  three  South  American  wars 
which  ran  from  1932-42;  .  .  .  the  Chaco  War 
between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  the  Leticia 
affair  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  the 
Maranon  dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  author  is  so  concerned  with  diplomatic 
detail  that  his  theme  does  not  emerge  clearly 
out  of  the  evidence.  This  is  diplomatic  history, 
based  largely  on  unpublished  State  Department 
documents  and  published  works  from  the  US 
and  Latin  America,  that  tells  who  said  what 
to  whom  on  what  day.  Regrettably,  the  in¬ 
significant  is  often  mixed  with  the  important 
without  clear  distinction.  Yet  the  book  makes 
a  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  Its  re¬ 
search  is  thorough,  and  it  tells  in  small  detail 
and  in  a  well-org’anized  manner  as  much  as 
one  might  want  to  know  about  American  policy 
as  related  to  three  insignificant  conflicts.” 
Alexander  DeConde 

Am  Hist  R  72:345  O  ’66  450w 


“The  author  carries  out  his  plan  in  praise¬ 
worthy  fashion,  providing  a  most  pleasing  as 
well  as  informative  coverage  of  the  conflicts 
themselves  along  with  the  largely  ineffectual 
note-writing  surrounding  them.  Quotations 
from  documents  are  used  generously  but  very 
effectively.  Interesting,  elaborate  notes.  There 
are  also  four  good  folding  maps.” 

Choice  3:568  S  ’66  170w 


“This  valuable  addition  to  Latin  Americana 
belongs  in  all  scholarly  collections.”  H.  B. 
Malan 


Library  J  91:265  Ja  15  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Rippy 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:653  D  ’66  550w 


WOOD,  CHARLES  T.  The  French  apanages 
and  the  Capetian  monarchy.  1224-1328.  164p 

$5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
944  France — Politics  and  government — 987- 
1328.  Appanage  66-13186 

This  study  aims  to  show  “that  the.  early 
French  apanages  fulfilled  their  chief  ainr — to 
provide  for  younger  sons  and  brothers  of  kings 
without  permanently  alienating  large  parts  of 
the  royal  domain.  They  also  increased  the 
strength  of  the  crown  and  interacted  with  the 
monarchy  to  bring  about  important  changes.” 
(Library  JJ  Genealogical  table.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  clear,  informative,  analysis  .  .  .  revises 
earlier  works  which  had  considered  the 
apanages  royal  mistakes.  Wood  contends  that 
development  within  the  apanages  is  better 
understood  in  the  context  of  monarchy  and 
family  rather  than  that  of  feudalism.  He  de¬ 
monstrates  how  well  the  system  curbed  family 
rivalry  for  the  Capetian  throne  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  hereditary  right  of  the  eldest  son,  in¬ 
troduced  royal  influence  into  lands  long  under 
alien  control,  and  contributed  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  French  monarchy.” 

Choice  3:708  O  ’66  120w 
“This  careful  and  well-documented  study  [is] 

.  ,  .  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  field.  For  libraries  with,  substantial  medie¬ 
val  collections.”  Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  (J  91:1419  Mr  15  ’66  lOOw 


WOOD,  CLEMENT  BIDDLE.  Welcome  to  the 

club.  246p  $4.95  McGraw 

66-22300 

This  is  a  satire  on  social  prejudice.  “Quaker- 
bred  young  Oxblood,  newly  named  Morale  Officer 
for  the  50th  (Hounddog)  infantry  division  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Hiroshima  in  the  spring  of  1946  .  .  . 
finds  that  he  must  provide  segregated  accom¬ 
modations  [for  the  weekend]  for  a  visiting  USO 
troupe,  due  to  arrive  the  next  day,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  three  Negroes.  .  .  .  He  provides  the 
accommodations  but  changes  other  details,  tak¬ 
ing  the  colored  trio — two  women  and  a  man — 
into  forbidden  territory.  When  the  .  .  .  weekend 
is  over,  he  finds  himself  .  .  .  faced,  with  possible 
court  martial.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  book  is  not  for  the  squeamish.  To 
many  its  language  will  be  offensive;  yet  it  is 
funny  in  a  sad  and  tragic  way,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  exactly  what  the  author  intended.”  J.  S. 
Phillipson 

Best  Sell  26:213  S  15  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Herman  Elstein 

Library  J  91:4979  O  15  ’66  90w 


“The  result  of  [this]  scrutiny  is  a  panorama 
of  atavism  that  is  instructive  and  desperately 
comic.  .  .  .  [Oxblood]  comes  as  close  to  being 
a  man  of  good  will  as  you  will  find,  a  Main- 
liner  pure  in  heart.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wood  completes 
his  hero’s  education  without  losing  sight  of  the 
bitter  humor  that  lies  in  the  paradox  of  prej¬ 
udice.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  S  11  ’66  160w 


“As  Mr.  Wood  has  chosen  to  tell  his  story, 
Hiroshima  makes  one  sick  before,  during,  and 
after  the  jokes.  As  does  his  choice  of  conven¬ 
tions  respecting  sex,  and  respecting  Negroes — 
for  in  the  author’s  mind  the  subjects  are  in¬ 
timately  connected.  Of  the  three  Negro  singers, 
one  is  an  earth-mother  who  fails  to  seduce 
Oxblood  but  does  save  an  apprentice  fairy  from 
the  career  he  has  been  training  for;  one  is  a 
disdainful  African  princess  .  .  .  who  is  con¬ 
quered  by  Robert  E.  Lee — presumably  because 
he  understands  colored  folks;  and  one  is  an  ivy- 
league  smoothie  who  reverts  to  type  and  rapes 
an  adolescent  Japanese  girl.  As  you  can  see,  all 
kinds  of  innocent  satisfaction  are  offered  the 
reader,  provided  he  be  white,  male,  and  some¬ 
what  retarded.”  Emile  Capouya 
Sat  R  49:45  S  17  ’66  400w 
TLS  pll85  D  22  ’66  130w 


WOOD,  JAMES  PLAYSTED.  The  snark  was  a 
boojun;  a  life  of  Lewis  Carroll;  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  David  Levine.  184p  il  Pantheon  bks. 
B  or  92  Dodgson,  Charles  Lutwidge — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-12739 


uiusictjtmy  oi  uie  autnor  ot  ±  ne  Hunting 
of  the  Snark,  written  for  young  people.  Chro¬ 
nology  . B 1 bliography.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen." 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


...  J-his  volume  is  a  welcome  excursion  into  the 
Charles  Dodgson.  .  .  .  The  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  look  into  the  poorer  aspects  of 
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his  character,  but  through  it  all  Carroll’s  great 
talents  shine  through.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
book  lacks  an  index,  and  the  bibliography  refers 
to  works  that  will  be  difficult  to  use  and/or 
find.” 

Best  Sell  26:252  O  1  ’66--80W  [YA] 
“Mr.  Wood  attempts  to  indicate  the  real 
unity  of  personality  that  existed  beneath  [Car- 
roll’s]  paradoxical  behavior,  and  it  is  perhaps 
here  that  the  book  hits  its  biggest  snag.  .  .  . 
I  seriously  doubt  that  most  children  in  their 
early  adolescence  (presumably  the  age-group 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended)  would  be  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  hints  of  sexual  abnormality 
that  run  through  a  good  part  of  this  biography. 

.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  adults  would  want 
a  little  more  plain  speaking  than  Mr.  Wood 
feels  free  to  indulge  in.  The  book,  however, 
has  many  sections  that  will  be  fascinating  to 
children  and  adults  alike.  .  .  .  The  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dead-pan  humor  of  Dodgson  as 
a  small  boy  is  so  delightful  that  one  wishes 
it  were  expanded.  .  .  .  Occasionally  Mr.  Wood 
is  guilty  of  .  .  .  condescension,  particularly 
when  he  attempts  to  write  nonsense  himself. 
.  .  .  [The  illustrations]  are  splendid  in  them¬ 
selves  but  rather  too  witty  and  sophisticated 
for  the  text.”  It.  B.  Martin 

Book  Week  p6  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  550w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Lucia  Johnson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  ’66 
160w 


‘‘[Mr.  Wood’s]  own  sense  of  nonsense  is  so 
keen  and  his  appreciation  of  a  remarkable  man 
so  vital  that  he  does  full  justice  to  both  the 
eccentric  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  of  Oxford 
and  the  storytelling  Lewis  Carroll  of  Wonder¬ 
land.  The  major  facts  are  all  here  but,  much 
more  important,  Charles  Dodgson-Lewis  Carroll 
with  his  genius  and  oddity,  his  capriciousness 
and  gentleness  is  made  understandable  and 
comes  alive.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
hook.  After  reading  it,  children  who  have  not 
been  drawn  to  the  Alice  books  may  want  to 
read  them.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:444  Ag  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Martha  Gould 

Library  J  91:3549  Ji  '66  50w 

“Doing  justice  to  Carroll-Dodgson  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  business,  and  this  becomes  quite  a  serious 
narrative.  It  is  lightened  at  times  by  playful 
touches,  like  David  Levine's  snarkish  draw¬ 
ings,  but  first  and  last  it  isn’t  a  book  for  the 
young  reader  looking  for  relaxation.”  A.  B. 
Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  26  ’66  150w 
[YA] 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:61  Je  25  ’66  180w  [YA] 


WOOD,  JAMES  PLAYSTED.  What’s  the  mar¬ 
ket?  the  story  of  stock  exchanges.  179p  $3.95 
Duell 

332.6  Stock  exchange — Juvenile  literature 

66-14959 

This  is  a  “study  of  stock  exchanges — their 
history,  what  they  are  and  how  they  work, 
their  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  existence.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


for  the  young  adult,  both  the  information  it 
contains  and  the  suggested  reading  list  may 
prove  interesting  to  adults.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:54  N  12  ’66  70w  [YA] 


WOOD,  JANET,  ed.  The  new  idea  cookbook. 
212p  $4.95  Random  house 

641.5  Cookery  65-11297 

“The  new  idea  consists  in  taking  recipes 
from  25  earlier  Random  House  and  Knopf 
cookbooks,  labeling  each  with  a  set  of  initials 
and  explaining  these  initials  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


“This  cookbook  offers  unique  approaches  to 
appetizers,  soups,  main  dishes,  starches,  vege¬ 
tables,  salads,  eggs,  sauces  and  desserts.  .  .  . 
It  is  far  from  a  basic  cookbook  but  a  cook 
just  may  find  here  a  recipe  for  an  offbeat 
dish  that  will  be  particularly  interesting.  Large 
libraries  can  take  a  chance  and  add  this  un¬ 
usual  little  book  to  the  cookery  section.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  90:4780  N  1  ’65  90w 
Reviewed  by  N.  S.  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  5  ’65  80w 


WOOD,  MARGARET.  The  English  mediaeval 
house.  448p  il  $32.50  Verry 
728.0942  Architecture,  English — History.  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Domestic.  Architecture,  Medie¬ 
val  [66-485] 

In  this  “study  of  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  English  dwellings  from  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  .  .  . 
the  evolution  of  the  various  parts  comprising 
the  medieval  dwellings  are  each  traced  sepa¬ 
rately  and  discussed  in  the  light  of  literary  as 
well  as  archeological  remains.”  (Choice)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  work  is]  well  documented  with  ample 
photographs,  plans,  diagrams,  and  charts-  .  .  . 
[It  will  be]  a  useful  reference  tool  for  the 
student  of  medieval  history  or  architecture. 
Recent  discoveries  and  excavations  have  en¬ 
abled  the  author  to  include  many  examples 
not  covered  in  J.  H.  Parker’s  admirable  work 
on  medieval  dwellings,  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.” 

Choice  3:514  S  ’66  lOOw 


“The  early  evolution  of  English  housebuilding 
has  lacked  recognition,  let  alone  a  compre¬ 
hensive  record.  Now  it  has  both.  .  .  .  This 
is  as  solid,  well-documented  and  well-illustrated 
a  record  as  any  one  could  wish,  with  no  fancy 
stuff.  Readers  are  left  to  excavate  their  own 
particular  interests  and  pleasures.  .  .  .  [There 
is  a]  general  underemphasis  on  the  economic 
geography  of  architectural  development — per¬ 
haps  [the  author]  felt  this  outside  her  scope. 
But  a  bit  more  general  background  might 
sometimes  help  to  answer  her  own  questions.” 

Economist  216:1001  S  11  ’65  320w 


WOOD,  PLAYSTED.  See  Wood,  J.  P, 


WOOD,  URSULA.  See  Vaughan  Williams.  U. 


“Young  investors  or  would-be  investors  will 
welcome  Mr.  Wood’s  lively  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  financial  dealings  and  their  practical 
details.  .  .  .  An  excellent  introduction  to 

economic  theory  is  the  concluding  chapter, 
which  begins,  ‘The  thing  that  most  affects  the 
stock  market  is  everything.’  ”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:448  Ag  ’66  80w  [YA] 

“Mr.  Wood  makes  the  business  of  business 
interesting  by  keeping  his  story  simple,  by 
the  use  of  anecdote,  and  by  writing  of  people 
whenever  possible,  whether  describing  simple 
bargainings  of  an  anonymous  man  in  the 
ancient  Greek  agora  or  the  machinations  of 
Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  in  the  19th-century 
America.  Particularly  good  are  the  chapters 
devoted  to  English  speculations  in  the  18th 
century  and  the  feverish  activity  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  financing  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  .  .  .  [It]  should  stimulate  interested  stu¬ 
dents  to  further  reading.”  M.  R.  Brown 

Library  J  91:2714  My  15  ’66  150w  [YA] 


“Here  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  stock 
market,  with  an  extensive  history  of  fairs  and 
exchanges  that  preceded  the  modern  stock 
exchange.  .  .  .  Although  the  book  is  intended 


WOOD-LEGH,  K.  L.  Perpetual  chantries  in 
Britain:  based  on  the  Birkbeck  lectures,  1954- 
5.  356p  $13.50  Cambridge 
942.03  Chantries.  Great  Britain — Church 
history — Middle  Ages  65-28505 

“The  author  describes  the  different  forms  of 
chantries,  .  .  .  the  character  of  foundation 
charters,  .  .  .  the  administration  of  chantries, 
.  .  .  and  the  impoverishment  of  chantries 

after  the  mid- fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  She  in¬ 
troduces  a  chapter  on  the  qualifications  of 
chantry  priests  and  their  conduct.  .  .  .  The 
aging  cantarist,  the  material  aspects  of  the 
chantry  priest’s  life,  and,  of  course,  his  spir¬ 
itual  responsibilities  [are  also  considered].” 
(Am  Hist  R) 


“The  chantry  may  be  defined  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  (or 
priests)  to  celebrate  Masses,  usually  for  the 
soul  of  the  founder.  .  .  .  Since  Wood-Legh  has 
not  exhaustively  searched  the  mass  of  pertinent 
contemporary  evidence,  she  has  left  to  later 
scholars  the  task  of  providing  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  such  matters  as  the  prevalence  of 
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WOOD-LEGH,  K.  L. — Continued 
certain  practices  (and  abuses)  and  the  number 
of  chantries  and  their  distribution  about  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  readers  may  consider  the  number 
of  illustrations  the  author  introduces  and  their 
length  as  excessive.”  Joseph  Dahmus 

Am  Hist  R  72:163  O  ’66  470w 
“This  account  ...  is  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  medieval  studies.  .  .  .  Miss  Wood-Legh  shows 
that  the  practices  and  ideas  which  found  their 
expression  in  the  chantry  are  earlier  than  is 
commonly  believed,  and  she  quotes  Tertuliian, 
Cyprian  and  Gregory  the  Great  to  this  effect. 
.  .  .  [She]  marshals  useful  evidence  of  the 
extent  to^  which  chantry  priests  taught  in 
schools,  and  helped  to  maintain  them.  .  .  . 
[She  then]  shows  why  this  institution  should 
be  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Reformers.  .  .  .  Theologically  they  focused 
much  that  the  Reformers  most  abominated: 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  [and]  tire  institution 
of  private  masses  which  seemed  to  deny  the 
solidarity  of  Christian  communion.  .  .  .  Miss 
Wood-Legh  helps  us  to  see  beneath  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  theory  and  the  abuse  of  practice  a 
warm,  genuine  devotion.” 

TLS  pl27  F  17  ’66  750w 


WOODBRIDGE,  FREDERICK  J.  E.  Aristotle’s 
vision  of  nature:  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  John 
Herman  Randall,  Jr;  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  H.  Kahn  and  Harold  A.  Larrabee. 
169p  $4.60  Columbia  univ.  press 
185  Aristotle  65-19446 

The  texts  of  “four  lectures,  delivered  at 
Union  College  in  1930,  .  .  .  entitled:  ‘Pre¬ 
liminaries,  with  a  Note  on  the  Logic’ ;  ‘The 
History  of  the  Soul’;  ‘Physics  and  Metaphy¬ 
sics’;  and  ‘The  Life  of  Reason.’  The  notes 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  lectures  also 
appear.”  (Class  World)  Bibliographical  foot¬ 
notes. 


“This  is  a  significant  book.  .  .  .  For  Wood- 
bridge  .  .  .  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle  is  the 
central  treatise  in  the  Aristotelian  body  of 
writings.  Man  is  not  distinct  from  nature; 
Aristotle  uses  human  terms  in  describing  na¬ 
ture  because  man,  as  a  part  of  nature,  is  a 
clue  to  the  processes  which  are  true  of  all 
nature.” 

Choice  2:779  Ja  ’66  ISOw 
“Prof.  Woodbridge's  engaging  naivetd  in  ap¬ 
proaching  Aristotle’s  writings  without  pre¬ 
conceptions  about  their  interpretation  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  Aristotle’s 
own  method — going  directly  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  each  inquiry.  .  .  .  Aristotle  would 
have  delighted  in  this  modern  interpreter  who 
charms  his  readers  with  his  ingenuous  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  strikes  them  forcibly  with  his 
keen  powers  of  analysis.”  W.  H.  Stahl 
Class  World  59:84  N  ’65  200w 


WOODBURN,  JOHN  H.  Excursions  into  chem¬ 
istry;  Helen  Hale,  editorial  consultant;  il.  by 
Frank  Lamacchia.  145p  $4.50  Lippincott 
540  Chemistry — Experiments — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-21656 

“Each  chapter  opens  with  a  discussion  of  a 
major  branch  of  chemistry,  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  how  chemists  deal  with  it.  Then 
come  .  .  .  directions  for  carrying  out  repre¬ 
sentative  projects  in  this  area.  With  the  skills 
and  know-how  gained  from  doing  these  train¬ 
ing  exercises,  the  reader  is  then  invited  to 
tackle  whatever  ‘invitations  to  explore’  arouse 
his  curiosity.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  book  of  experiments  only  for 
youngsters  who  are  really  getting  serious  about 
the  subject.  ...  It  is  very  nearly  a  primer  for 
a  chemistry  career.  The  youngster  with  this 
under  his  experimental  belt  would  be  geared 
to  cope  with  college  chemistry.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  simply  an  excursion  into  chemistry,  it  is 
a  wholesale  invasion.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5  ’66 
llOw 

“These  experiments,  although  Interesting, 
are  more  advanced  than  any  of  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  other  chemistry  books  for  young 
adults.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  high  school  chemistry,  most  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  skill.  The  apparent  intent  of  the  au¬ 
thor  is  that  these  experiments  be  performed 
in  the  home,  yet  many,  particularly  those  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  dangerous  chemicals  or 
specialized  equipment,  should  definitely  be 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory  under  proper 


supervision.  Precautionary  measures  are  not 
stressed  sufficiently.  .  .  Recommended  for  the 

advanced  student  if  the  experiments  are  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  school  laboratory  under  adequate 
supervision.”  Paul  Goldstein 

Library  J  91:440  Ja  15  ’66  120w 


WOODBURY,  DAVID  O.  The  frigid  world  of 
cryogenics.  96p  il  lib  bdg  $3.23  Dodd 
536  Low  temperatures — Juvenile  literature 

65-27968 

“The  author  describes  the  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  cryogenics  and  emphasizes  its  widening 
use  in  industry,  space  exploration,  and  surgery. 
[Index],  Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Woodbury  writes  very  warmly  about  a  very 
cold  subject.  And  any  older  youngster  thirsting 
for  detail  about  cold  and  all  its  uses,  po¬ 
tentials,  and  wonder,  will  find  it  fascinating.” 
J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5 
’66  40w 

"The  material  covered  is  similar  in  scope 
to  an  earlier  book.  Richard  J.  Allen’s  Cryo¬ 
genics.  Of  the  two  books,  the  one  by  Allen 
is  more  thorough  and  painstaking  in  its  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  on  the  other  hand,  stresses 
the  industrial  applications.”  E.  F.  Grave 
Library  J  91:2226  Ad  15  '66  120w 


WOODCOCK,  GEORGE.  The  crystal  spirit;  a 
study  of  George  Orwell.  366p  $6.95  Little 
828  Orwell,  George  66-20803 

The  author,  who  knew  Orwell  in  the  last 
decade  of  his  life,  follows  a  biographical  sketch 
with  a  “multifaceted  study  of  an  author  seen 
against  a  political  and  literary  background 
which  he  and  I,  as  dissident  members  of  the 
literary  left  of  the  1930’s  and  1940’s,  to  a  great 
degree  shared.”  (Pref)  Selective  bibliography 
of  Orwell’s  work.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Jost 

America  115:429  O  8  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Rosenthal 

Book  Week  p3  O  16  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Tony  Stoneburner 

Christian  Century  83:1447  N  23  ’66  490w 
“The  complexity  of  Orwell’s  personality  and 
the  changes  many  of  his  ideas  underwent  are 
well,  delineated  in  this  study  of  Orwell’s  novels, 
semiautobiographies,  and  essays.  The  pattern 
of  alienation  caused  by  the  caste  system,  which 
is  dominant  in  the  fate  of  his  fictional  char¬ 
acters,  echoes  what  Orwell  felt  to  be  true  of 
himself.  .  .  .  [The  book]  intelligently  relates 
Orwell’s  life  to  his  work,  without  straining  for 
false  relevance.  .  .  .  [However]  Mr.  Woodcock 
states  he  has  not  written  a  biography  since 
Orwell  specifically  requested  that  there  should 
not  be  one,  and  since  he  himself  was  too  close 
to  be  objective.  But  he  gives  us  tantalizing 
glimpses  of  Orwell’s  life  that,  if  explained, 
would  further  illuminate  the  writings.”  Janet 
Overmyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  N  10  '66 

650w 


“This  study  blends  literary  criticism  and 
biography  to  yield  a  sound,  sharply  analytical 
picture  of  both  Orwell  the  man  and  his  work. 
Woodcock  contends  that  literary  style  ultimately 
reflects  the  imaginative  processes  of  a  creative 
artist,  and  he  ends  his  study  with  a  careful, 
perceptive  discussion  of  the  growth  of  Orwell’s 
prose  style.  The  reasonableness  of  Woodcock’s 
essential  position  can  be  judged  from  his  ob¬ 
servation  that  Anima]  Farm  (BRD  1946)  is 
Orwell’s  finest  accomplishment.  .  .  .  More  im¬ 
portant  for  this  fine  study,  he  shares  with  his 
subject  a  lucidity  of  expression  which  Orwell 
would  have  admired.”  T.  F.  Simms 

Library  J  91:3733  Ag  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  .Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:6  D  15  ’66  1300w 


neviewea  oy  John  Bowen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  N  13  ’66  850w 
“Many  of  [this  author’s]  insights  are  shrewd. 
He  shows  tha,t  Orwell’s  early  works  contain 
many  of  the  ideas  and  images  of  1984  [BRD 
1949],  thereby  scouting  the  notion — partly  put 
about  by  Orwell  himself — that  the  book  was 
essentially  the  product  of  illness  and  impending 
death.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  even  Woodcock  fails 
to  do  full  justice  to  Orwell.  He  makes  one  or 
two  minor  misstatements;  he  sometimes  adopts 
a  chiding,  patronizing  tone;  and  he  gets  into 
some  arguments  in  which,  to  my  mind,  Orwell 
comes  off  best.”  Richard  Mayne 

Reporter  35:54  O  6  ’66  1700w 
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WOODFORD,  FRANK  B.  Parnassus  on  Main 
Street;  a  history  of  the  Detroit  public  library; 
With  a  foreword  by  Ralph  ft.  Shaw;  il.  by 
Donald  G.  Blaney.  487d  $9.50  Wayne  state 
umv.  press 

027.4774  Detroit — Libraries,  petroit  Public 
Library  65-11820 

The  author  of  this  history  has  “used  the  li¬ 
brary  s  own  records  and  files  as  his  major 
source  and  has  supplemented  them  with  inter¬ 
views  and  contemporary  newspapers.  Ife  has 
based  his  background  .  .  .  upon  earlier  works 
of  regional  and  library  history.”  (Library  Q) 
Chronology.  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


This  work  is  backed  by  ample  research  and 
unobtrusively  presents  its  story  in  its  social, 
cultural,  and  political  context.  Especially 
striking  is  the  author’s  skill  in  keeping  his 
story  moving  ahead  chronologically  and,  at  the 
same  time,  dealing  in  some  depth  with  major 
developments  and  issues.  .  .  .  I  However!  many 
readers  will  be  better  served  by  commencing 
to  read  with  the  chapter  ’Branching  out,’  about 
two-filths  of  the  way  through,  where  the  DPL 
clearly  begins  to  emerge  as  one  of  our  dynamic 
and  prototypical  library  systems.  .  .  .  This 
reader  was  disappointed  that  tne  chapter  on 
'Tiiou  Shalt  Not  Head’  was  not  extended  to 
include  a  fuller  account  of  book  selection  policy, 
with  discussion  of  its  negative,  as  well  as 
positive,  aspects.  Though  by  no  means  ignored, 
more  could  have  been  said  about  the  diverse 
publics  which  the  library  serves.”  J.  C.  Abbott 
Col  &  Res  Lib  27:318  J1  ’66  500w 


“There  is  nothing  unique,  or  even  particular¬ 
ly  striking  in  the  history  of  Detroit’s  public 
library.  .  .  .  The  story  is:  such  a  familiar  one 
that  this  reviewer  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
almost  500  pages  were  necessary  to  tell  it. 
One  is  a  little  surprised,  too.  to  discover  at  the 
end  of  the  foreword,  the  name  of  Kalph  Shaw 
who  has,  so  far  as  this  reviewer  knows,  no 
connection  with  either  Detroit  or  the  writing 
of  library  history.  The  author,  who  is  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  has  written  a  competent  though  rather 
uninspiring  volume.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  writing  of  American  library 
history  will  welcome  it  for  the  detail  that  it 
provides.  .  .  .  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  except  such 
specialists  and,  perhaps,  a  few  ardent  Detroit¬ 
ers.”  J.  H.  Shera 

Library  J  90:3424  S  1  ’65  440w 
“With  apparent  care  and  depth  of  research, 
[Woodford!  has  told  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
Detroit’s  library  to  its  present  eminence  in 
great  detail,  in  readable  language,  and  with 
sound  respect  for  the  recorded  facts.  .  .  .  The 
work  suffers  somewhat  from  Woodford’s  lack 
of  historical  perspective.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  omit  comparative  references  to  other  libraries 
and  to  accept  some  policies  and  practices  un¬ 
critically.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  later  chapters,  which  discuss  separate 
programs  and  issues,  the  book  moves  slowly 
and  with  a  distracting  abundance  of  insignifi¬ 
cant  detail.  ...  In  the  long  run,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  someone  will  come  along  to  make 
a  synthesis  of  the  American  experience  with 
the  public  library.  If,  at  that  time,  there  exist 
many  works  of  the  depth  and  detail  of  Wood¬ 
ford’s  study,  the  spadework  will  have  been 
done  in  a  task  that  is  probably  beyond  the 
capability  of  any  one  man  to  do  alone.”  W.  L. 
Williamson 

Library  Q  36:60  Ja  ’66  800w 


WOODHOUSE,  A.  S.  P.  The  poet  and  his 
faith;  religion  and  poetry  in  England  from 
Spenser  to  Eliot  and  Auden.  304p  $6.95  Univ. 
of  Chicago  press 

821  English  poetry — History  and  criticism. 

Religion  in  literature  65-24428 

"In  his  revised  Weil  Institute  lectures,  [the 
author]  considers  the  manifestations  of  a 
Christian  tradition  in  English  poetry  from  the 
Elizabethan  Settlement  to  the  present.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


"[The  author]  poses  some  wise  caveats  for 
the  student  of  serious  verse  and  scolds  some 
‘new  critics.’  Particularly  astute  is  his  argu¬ 
ment  for  religious  poetry  as  a  genre  which  does 
not  necessarily  require  belief  by  the  reader 
(or  even  by  the  poet  after  the  completion  of 
his  poem).  Abundant  quotations  illustrate  the 
shifting  religious — and  poetic — touchstones  of 
each  age  of  English  literature.  Profitable  for 
the  informed  layman  and  obligatory  for  the 
scholar-historian  of  English  poetry,  this  sound 
work  should  be  In  academic  and  large  public 
libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:1900  Ap  1  ’66  130w 


Everything  in  these  pages  seems  admirably 
clear  and  plain,  and  few  readers  will  finish 
the  book  without  finding  that  their  store  of 
information  has  been  added  to  and  that  the 
whole  subject  has  gained  depth  as  well  as 
clarity.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  the  Romantics, 
the  Victorians  and  the  twentieth  century  seem 
rather  less  rewarding  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book,  perhaps  because  Professor  Wood- 
house  s  special  gift  was  for  relating  poetic 
achievement  to  a  clear  and  firm  sense  of  the 
poet  s  intellectual  assumptions,  a  received 
framework  of  doctrine.  .  .  .  But  a  lucid  and 
well-informed  mind  is  everywhere  in  control, 
and  these  lectures  ought  to  become  a  standard 
text-book  for  undergraduates  and  lecturers.” 

TLS  p493  Je  2  ’66  1250w 

“The  approach  of  Professor  Woodhouse  is, 
unaggressively,  religious  (Anglican)  and 
esthetic;  the  breadth  of  his  study  further  calls 
for  some  concern  with  the  history  not  of  litera¬ 
ture  alone,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  faith. 
Within  such  a  triangular  framework— religion, 
poetry,  history — Professor  Woodhouse  main¬ 
tains  a  running  connection  among  his  poets 
by  comparing  their  success  in  reconciling  ‘na¬ 
ture  and  grace’  and  in  merging  ‘religious  and 
aesthetic  experience.’  ...  Of  pronounced  inter¬ 
est  here  is  the  position  that  such  poems  as 
The  Excursion  and  The  Prelude  (1850)  really 
reveal  Wordsworth’s  realization  of  where  ‘his 
long  education  at  the  hands  of  nature  had  .  .  . 
been  leading  him,’  and  so  constitute  ‘an  exten- 
sion,  not  a  retraction  of  his  terms  of  reference.’ 
The  triangular  framework  otherwise  repeatedly 
breaks  down  into  irresolute  lines  of  inquiry/’ 

Yale  R  65:XXVI  Mr  ’66  600w 


WOODHOUSE,  C.  M.  The  new  concept  of  na¬ 
tions.  103p  $2.95  Dufour 

320.1  States,  New — Politics  64-18358 

.  The  author  concedes  “that  today  states  are 
in  different  phases  in  relation  to  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  nationalism.  As  the  new  states  ‘be¬ 
come  mature,’  they  will  recognize  the  essential 
character  of  interdependence.  Eventually  a 
new  and  broader  concert  of  nations  will  be 
established  as  the  basis  for  true  peace  when 
national  interests  and  boundaries  are  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  needs  of  all  humanity  This 
will  occur  as  people  become  aware  that  the 
nation-state  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
framework  for  fulfilling  their  aspirations.” 
(Am  Pol  Sci  R) 


“[This]  book  is  rather  discursive,  superfi¬ 
cial,  and  contains  a  surprising  number  of  fact¬ 
ual  errors,  considering  the  experience  of  the 
author.”  Alfred  Fern  bach 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:462  Je  ’66  600w 
“.[There  are]  a  few  blind  spots  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  well-argued  little  essay.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Woodhouse  considerably  overemphasizes  the 
sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  nations,  particularly  those  of  the  West, 
[and]  .  exaggerates  the  contrast  between  their 
behaviour  and  the  ‘self-assertive’  behaviour  of 
their  junior  colleagues  in  the  U.N.  .  .  .  He  asks 
us,  in  fact,  to  relegate  Suez  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  not  to  mention  two  World  Wars,  to  the 
background  of  our  thoughts  rather  too  eas¬ 
ily.  .  .  ..  Yet  the  means  which  he  suggests  for 
integrating  these  ‘difficult’  countries  into  a 
new  concert  of  nations  are  wise  and  far-seeing. 
As  befits  a  ‘background  book’,  the  style  is 
simple,  and  the  argument  reduced  to  its  bare 
essentials.  The  general  tone  is  optimistic — 
perhaps  excessively  so — and  difficulties  are 
sometimes  slurred  over.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
merits  far  outweigh  blemishes,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  lively  little  introduction  to 
modern  international  relations  will  be  widely 

TLS  p267  Ap  2  ’64  650w 


WOODHOUSE,  MARTIN.  Tree  frog.  252p  $4.95 
Coward-McCann 


OU-XDOOJ. 


Tree  Frog  is  a  pilotless,  drone  reconnais¬ 
sance  Plane  in  the  experimental  stage,  built 
of  such  light  materials  as  to  elude  detection 
by  radar.  While  attending  an  aeronautical 
conclave  at  Vmnna,  the  British  hero  [Giles 
Yeoman]  is  doped  and  whisked  away  to  a 
Pohsh  hideout  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps  to  be 
tortured  (brainwashed)  for  Tree  Frog  data 
and  specifications.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  . 
the  hero  s  life  is  saved  by  an  American  military 
observer.”  (Best  Sell) 


.  Implausibly  shanghaied  with  [the  hero  of 
this  novel]  is  his  girl  friend  whose  individualiz¬ 
ing  touch,  a  boyish  lack  of  feminine  pulchritude, 
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WOODHOUSE,  MARTIN — Continued 
fails  to  confer  on  her  much  depth  or  reality. 
Hero’s  rescue  of  girl  and  escape  from  dizzy 
heights  recalls  serial  thrillers  of  silent  film 
days.  .  .  The  dialogue  Is  pungent  with 

wisecracks,  even  epigrams,  to  impress  readers 
perhaps  with  the  zombie  impersonality  of  the 
hero's  co-workers.  Were  the  book  illustrated, 
most  of  these  characters  might  well  be  designed 
with  Meccano  parts,  being  an  unsavory  swarm 
of  preying  (rather  than  praying)  mantises.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Woodhouse’s  prose  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
for  its  Gallic  concision  and  clarity.  .  .  • 
Even  rarer :  the  author  .  .  .  never  needs 
.  .  hackneyed  obscenities  to  convey  ruthless 
character,  to  suggest  sordid  scene  or  to  unload 
ultra-tough  atmosphere.  A  new  writer  worth 
watching.”  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:242  O  1  '66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  p22  O  30  ’66  230w 
"The  scientific  background  [of  this  novel] 
is  almost  as  much  fun  as  the  excitement  and 

danger.”  M.  K.  Grant  _  _ _ 

L i brary  J  91:3976  S  1  66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:700  My  13  66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  25  '66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:46  N  26  ’66  50w 
“[This  novel]  turns  out  to  be  an  admirable 
thriller,  a  model  of  not  too  heavyweight  and 
yet  reasonably  serious  spy-lit.  .  .  .  The 

ordeals  undergone  are  tense  enough  until  we 
come  to  the  last  of  all  which  is  perfectly 
splendid.  This  seems  to  be  Martin  Woodhous.e  s 
first  book,  though  he  has  worked  on  television 
scripts.  .  .  .  One  hopes  he  comes  to  find 
books  more  rewarding.” 

TLS  p640  J1  21  '66  150w 


"Miss  Woods’s  stories  are  improving,  with 
better  plots  and  fewer  idiosyncrasies.  But  in 
this  story  of  investigation  by  barrister  Antony 
Maitland,  the  villain  is  instantly  discernible. 

T I  S  r>2 60  Mr  24  ’66  30w 


WOODS,  SARA.  The  windy  side  of  the  law. 

249p  $4.50  Harper 

65-27639 

“Peter  Hammond  wakes  in  a  hotel  room  not 
knowing  where  he  is  or  who  he  is,  but  finds 
a  name  and  address  m  his  diary  and  that  is 
how  his  boyhood  friend  Antony  Maitland  gets 
mixed  up  with  dope  smuggling  and  murder, 
accused  of  both  in_  league  with  Hammond. 


rU  n  oof  tino- 


T  rm  ri  nn 


Best  Sell  25:391  Ja  1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  233:86  J1  66  150w 
“The  lovalty  of  friendship,  in  spite  of  the 
weight  of  evidence,  is  the  cornerstone  of  [this 
book].  .  .  .  The  worse  the  evidence  the  more 
firmly  Antony  became  convinced  of  both 
[Peter’s]  innocence  and  the  loss  of  memory. 
His  puzzling  and  twisted  search  for  the  an¬ 
swer  became  dangerous,  tense,  and  compelling. 
M.  K.  Grant  „„  „ 

Library  J  91:719  F  1  ’66  90w 
“Sara  Woods’s- The  Windy  Side  of  the  . Law 
is  a  disappointment.  The  agreeably  civilized 
tone  and  incidental  charm  cannot  quite  cover 
the  fact  that  the  plot  is  a  weak  and  hackneyed 
one.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  9  ’66  40w 


“An  amnesia  story  of  reasonable  competence 
but  over-melodramatic  solution,  with  Miss 
Woods’s  lawyer-detective  Antony  Maitland  and 
his  tiresome  Q.C.  uncle.” 

TLS  p593  J1  15  ’65  20w 


WOODS,  G.  F.  A  defence  of  theological  ethics. 
135p  $4.50  Cambridge 

241  Christian  ethics  66-11032 

“The  book  comprises  six  lectures  [Hulsean] 
delivered  in  the  Divinity  School.  Cambridge  in 
the  Lent  Term  of  1964.  The  main  concern,  of 
the  author  is  the  moral  challenge  to  Christian 
theological  ethics  from  the  secular  humanist 
who  has  a  high  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
without  any  belief  in  God  or  in  personal  im¬ 
mortality.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Some  Christian  ethicists  devote  attention  to 
being  merely  ‘far  out’  and  many  secular  human¬ 
ist  ethicists  crowd  the  territories  which  once 
were  pre-empted  by  theological  thinkers.  Woods 
tries  to  establish  the  distinctiveness  of  theo¬ 
logical  ethics  today.  .  .  .  This  is  a  small,  weighty 
but  overpriced  book.” 

Christian  Century  83:834  Je  29  ’66  70W 
“[Professor  Woods  is]  not  concerned  with 
those  who  have  adopted  attitudes  of  moral 
relativism  or  scepticism,  still  less  with  those 
who  reject  any  possibility  of  ethical  theory. 
Convinced  that  our  understanding  of  [his 
theme]  is  deeply  affected  by  the  words  we 
use.  [he]  devoted  much  of  his  lectures  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  ethical 
statement.  If  we  feel  that  his  argument  would 
have  been  helped  by  a  firmer  attempt  at  defin¬ 
ing  the  ‘theological  ethics’  he  set  out  to  defend, 
this  is  no  doubt  an  instance  of  the  crudity  of 
approach  which  his  subtle  and  beautifully  or¬ 
ganized  lectures  are  throughout  intended  to 
avoid.  ” 

TLS  p784  S  1  ’66  550w 


WOODS,  SARA.  Enter  certain  murderers.  207p 
$4.50  Harper 

66-20756 

This  “is  another  Antony  Maitland  adventure. 
When  his  mother  commits  suicide  because  of 
the  demands  of  a  blackmailer,  her  son  with 
the  help  of  his  fiancde  lays  a  trap  to  discover 
the  identity  of  the  blackmailer.  The  black¬ 
mailer  is  killed,  the  son  under  suspicion:  he 
solicits  the  English  barrister,  Maitland,  for 
help.”  (Best  Sell) 


“A  story  full  of  suspense.” 

Best  Sell  26:184  Ag  15  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:4705  O  1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ag  7  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:32  Ag  27  ’66  30w 


WOODWARD,  C.  VANN.  The  strange  career 
of  Jim  Crow.  2d  rev  ed  205p  $4.50;  pa  $1.50 
Oxford 

301.451  Negroes — Segregation  66-12544 

A  revised  edition,  in  which  the  author  “re¬ 
capitulates  his  primary  thesis  and  then  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  ‘unanticipated  developments’ 
of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  what  he  calls  the  Second  Recon¬ 
struction.”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliographical  es¬ 
say.  Index.  For  original  edition  see  BRD 
1955. 


Christian  Century  83.142  P  2  '66  20w 
“Unlike  many  ‘revised’  editions,  this  one  has 
been  revised  to  include  some  of  the  most  recent 
scholarship  on  slavery  and  on  segregation  in 
the  antebellum  North.  More  important,  how¬ 
ever.  Woodward  has  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  an  additional  decade  of  per¬ 
spective  to  make  certain  alterations  and  has 
added  .  .  .  new  material  [which]  is  presented 
in  the  same  perceptive,  nonimpassioned  man¬ 
ner  which  characterized  the  first  edition.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:187  Je  ’66  70w 
“[An]  up-to-date  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  in  the  entire  canon  of  race 
relations  in  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr. 
Woodward  who  in  1955  reminded  a  forgetful 
South  that  segregation  of  the  Negro  was  not 
at  all  an  inviolate  tenet  of  the  Southern  way 
of  life,  that  for  many  years  after  the  Civil 
War  Negroes  mixed  freely  with  whites  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  most  rigorous  opponents  of 
separation  of  the  races  by  Jim  Crow  laws  were 
the  leaders  of  Southern  society  themselves.” 

New  Yorker  41:143  F  12  ’66  130w 


WOODWARD,  DAVID.  The  Russians  at  sea; 
a  history  of  the .  Russian  navy.  254p  maps 
$6.95  Praeger 

359  Russia — History,  Naval  66-12477 

An  “account  of  Russia’s  efforts  to  overcome 
her  natural  maritime  disabilities,  beginning 
with  Peter  the  Great’s  pertinacious  attempts  to 
establish  sea  power,  with  its  concomitant  ad¬ 
vantages.  in  a  land  that  is  not  maritime  by 
nature.  It  is  the  story  of  tremendous  spurts 
toward  sea  power,  punctuated  by  long  periods 
of  almost  total  inertia.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


[Although]  clearly  written  .  .  .  the  emphasis 
is  on  dramatic  events  of  battle,  narrowly  in¬ 
terpreted.  Training,  leadership,  and  the  navy’s 
relation  to  Russian  society,  diplomacy,  and 
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P<?hcy  are  virtually  ignored.  The  most  startling 
hiatus  is,  perhaps,  the  slight  attention  paid  to 
doctrine  and  foreign  influences.  .  .  .  Less  im¬ 
portant,  but  annoying,  the  maps  do  not  match 
the  text.  .  .  .  Lacking  Russian  sources,  a  more 
useful  work  would  have  emerged  by  closer  and 
more  detailed  attention  to  the  many  sources  and 
estimates  of  the  Russian  Navy  in  foreign 
languages.  Oddly  enough  for  a  journalist.  Wood¬ 
ward  did  not  consult  the  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press.  Was  there  really  a  Russian  naval 
tradition  differing  significantly  from  those  of 
other  countries?  Woodward  hardly  raises  this 
question  and  does  not  establish  that  there  was.” 
F.  B.  M.  Hollyday 

Am  Hist  R  72:240  O  ’66  250w 
Choice  3:844  N  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:2841  Je  1  ’66  290w 
Reviewed  by  Neville  Brown 

New  Statesman  70:157  J1  30  ’65  130w 
“A  very  good,  tightly  written  history  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  navy  chiefly  famous  for 
having  been  walloped  by  the  Japanese  at 
Tsushima  in  1905.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  know  about  it,  however.  .  .  .  Although  it 
played  only  a  small  part  in  the  two  world  wars, 
it  is  now  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world 
except  for  the  American  Navy.  David  Wood¬ 
ward  has  told  this  story  with  great  authority.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ap  17  '66  130w 
‘‘Mr.  Woodward,  working  entirely  from 
printed  sources,  mainly  non-Russian  .  .  .  con¬ 
fines  himself  mainly  to  descriptions  of  battles, 
unaccompanied  alas  by  any  plans,  and  there 
is  little  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failure  or 
success.  There  is  nothing  substantial  about 
administration  or  the  quality  and  training  of 
personnel.  .  .  .  What  does  emerge  is  the  con¬ 
siderable  Russian  experience  of  coastal  and 
small  scale  amphibious  operations  in  support 
of  the  army,  going  back  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  newcomer  to  the  subject  will  find 
a  competent  account  of  Russia’s  naval  opera¬ 
tions  in  all  her  past  wars.” 

TLS  p491  Je  17  '65  400w 


WOODWARD,  JOAN.  Industrial  organisation; 
theory  and  practice.  281p  $5.60  Oxford 

658.4  Industrial  management  65-6145 

“The  author’s  pioneer  study  in  1958  of 
organization  in  firms  in  south-east  Essex  en¬ 
titled  Management  and  Technology  is  here  up¬ 
dated  by  the  .  .  .  results  of  her  work  continued 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Production  Engineering 
and  Management  Studies  Section  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  College  of  Science  and  Technology.” 
(TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 


"Testing  and  confirming  a  hypothesis  that 
no  sane  person  would  doubt  is  the  subject  of 
this  work.  .  .  .  No  speculation  exists  anywhere 
in  the  work  about  .  .  .  which  comes  first, 
technological  changes  or  changes  in  individual 
and  organizational  attitudes.  .  .  .  The  work  is 
supposed  to  slay  a  set  of  dragons  called  clas¬ 
sical  management  theories,  which,  if  they  do 
in  fact  exist,  ought  to  be  preserved  for  their 
museum  value.  Only  the  last  chapter,  ‘Towards 
an  Organization  Theory,’  offers  anything  of 
the  remotest  interest  to  anyone  unless  one 
wanted  to  use  this  book  as  a  museum  piece 
critique  of  the  Taylor-type  organization 
theory.” 

Choice  2:889  F  ’66  160w 
“An  original,  stimulating  work.” 

TLS  p944  O  21  '65  50w 


than  those  of  composer  and  performer.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  various  functions,  legitimate  and 
questionable,  of  music,  and  .  .  .  fears  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  ‘perpetual  background  sounds’  on  our 
ears.  .  .  .  For  all  interested  in  music  and  the 
arts  in  this  countiy,  professionals  and  laymen.” 
C.  K.  Miller 

Library  J  89:1092  Mr  1  ’64  180w 
“[The]  chapters  are  highly  provocative,  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word.  They  should  be 
read  carefully  by  students,  teachers,  per¬ 
formers,  critics,  and  music-lovers.  .  .  .  The 
author’s  own  years  of  teaching  and  of  contacts 
with  other  teachers  at  all  levels  are  reflected 
in  his  discussion  of  music  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  conservatories.  .  .  .  [The  chapter  on  the 
arts  and  government]  is  concluded  with  strong 
arguments  for  taking  the  field  of  education  out 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Arts.  Here 
is  a  profound  work  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  all  facets  of  American  musical  life  today. 
We  must  make  certain  that  its  message  reaches 
all  segments  of  the  community.”  Leonard 
Ellin  wood 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  22:714  fall  ’65 
lOOOw 


WOOLDRIDGE,  DEAN  E.  The  machinery  of 
life.  212p  $7.95  McGraw 
577  Life  (Biology)  65-28515 

The  author  “uses  a  combination  of  .  .  . 
recent  work  in  a  number  of  biological  and 

chemical  fields,  and  some  .  .  .  speculation  and 
imagination,  to  take  the  reader  from  the 

origin  of  life,  through  the  origin  of  cells  and 
nucleic  acids,  to  the  genetic  code  and  protein 
synthesis,  and  finally  to  differentiation  and  the 
function  of  whole  plants  and  animals.  His 

thesis  is  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  explained 
by  reducing  biology  to  physics.”  (Choice) 
Chapter  bibliographies. 


"[Wooldridge]  makes  a  strong  case  for  this 
thesis.  He  is  careful  to  distinguish  experimental 
fact  from  the  imaginative  extensions  which 
make  the  story  hang  together,  and  the  result  is 
a  well  integrated  story  of  how  it  all  might 
have  happened.  Wooldridge  is  not  a  biological 
scientist,  but  is  a  remarkably  up-to-date  sci¬ 
ence  writer  on  work  in  fields  relating  to  his 
subject.  The  narrative  is  burdened  in  places 
with  too  many  polysyllabic  (although  nontech¬ 
nical)  words  in  complex  sentences.  A  college 
Student  should  be  able  to  read  the  book  with 
enjoyment  and  profit.” 

Choice  3:811  N  ’66  180w 

“The  clarity  achieved  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  illustrations. 
.  .  .  The  physical  explanations  of  the  stages 
through  the  formation  of  simple  coacervates, 
where  experimental  documentation  abounds,  are 
compelling.  Each  successive  level  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  matter  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  almost 
inexorable  outcome  of  the  conditions  of  the 
preceding  level.  ...  A  wide  gap  exists  between 
coacervates  and  the  most  primitive  ‘living’ 
thing  toward  which  Wooldridge  is  driving.  This 
is  a  critical  part  of  the  story.  .  .  .  Experiment¬ 
al  evidence  is  lacking  [and]  .  .  .  the  inexor¬ 
ability  of  the  argument  is  gone,  .  .  .  Most 
scientists  have  outgrown  the  vitalism-mechan¬ 
ism  controversy.  However,  the  layman  and 
the  student  should  find  this  book  a  [stimulat¬ 
ing]  exercise.”  John  Keosian 

Science  152:1496  Je  10  ’66  650w 


WOODWORTH,  GEORGE  WALLACE.  The 
world  of  music.  207p  $4.75  Harvard  univ. 
press 

780.07  Music,  American — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  64-13432 

This  book  “describes  the  present  state  of 
music  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  Harvard 
University  professor  of  music  who  first  put 
forward  his  views  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  the  spring  of 
1961.  .  .  .  [It]  also  moves  into  such  related 
fields  as  education,  criticism,  and  musicology.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


“Conservative,  perceptive,  and  ranging,  Mr. 
Woodworth  is  concerned  above  all  for  the  art 
itself  and  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  respond  to  it.  He  believes  in  a 
pluralistic  approach  to  its  economic  and  social 
problems.  .  .  .  He  believes  that  most  gifted 
musicians  should  decide  upon  careers  other 


WOOLF,  VIRGINIA.  Contemporary  writers; 
with  a  pref.  by  Jean  Guiguet.  160p  $3.95  Har- 
court 

809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-19489 

This  is  'a  posthumous  collection  of  forty-six 
of  Virginia  Woolf’s  “book  reviews  collected 
(with  one  exception)  from  the  files  of  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement.  They  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  between  1905  and  1923,  without  .  .  . 
any  signature.”  (New  Yorker) 


Christian  Century  83:1117  S  14  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  17  ’66 

700w 

"Mrs.  Woolf  is  here,  as  always,  precise, 
delicate,  fastidious,  witty,  and  opinionated; 
praising  such  hardy  perennials  as  Samuel  Butler 
and  Laurence  Sterne,  delighting  in  such  now- 
established  classics  as  Norman  Douglas’s  South 
Wind  and  Logan  Pearsall  Smith’s  Trivia,  she 
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WOOLF,  VIRGINIA — Continued 
daintily  (and  perceptively,  for  the  most  part) 
chastises  many  of  her  contemporaries.  Because 
they  are  reviews,  the  essays  are  necessarily 
limited  by  their  subject  matter.  .  .  .  For  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  Virginia  Woolf  and/or  the 
20th-century  novel,  and  for  the  similarly  orient¬ 
ed  general  reader,  this  volume  will  provide 
valuable  insights  into  Mrs.  Woolf’s  early  critical 
reactions.  For  colleges  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries.”  Margaret  Beebe 

Library  J  91:5973  D  1  ’66  150w 
‘‘[Virginia  Woolf's]  judgment  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries  is  much  more  generous  in  her  re¬ 
views  ithan  in  her  diary,  but  the  standard  of  the 
first  rate  is  always  present,  unconfused  and 
unlowered.  Inevitably,  a  good  many  of  the 
books  considered  now  appear  to  be  stuck  fast 
in  their  period.  These  essays  are  not,  partly 
because  they  are  as  much  concerned  with  writ¬ 
ing  in  general  as  with  the  work  in  hand,  and 
partly  because  it  is  not  yet  necessary  to  blow 
the  dust  off  anything  Mrs.  Woolf  had  to  say 
about  anything  or  anybody.’’ 

New  Yorker  42:229  S  17  ’66  140w 
‘‘In  his  preface  M.  Guiguet  draws  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  his  selections  and  that  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Woolf  in  Granite  and  Rainbow  IBRD 
1958] ;  the  latter  ‘dealt  essentially  with 
literature  in  general  and  with  the  authors 
of  the  past’.  His  own  selection  is  from  re¬ 
views  of  contemporary  fiction  and  of  a  few 
contemporary  travel  books.  .  .  .  [The  selection 
demonstrates  Virginia  Woolf’s]  critical  stand¬ 
ards  and  powers  of  discrimination  in  dealing 
with  contemporary  work.  .  .  .  The  personal 
note  of  the  creative  artist  in  these  reviews  of 
.  .  .  fiction  is  one  reason  for  their  interest, 
but  not  the  only  one.  These  essays  were  not 
intended  for  posterity;  at  certain  times  she 
was  writing  them  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
Nevertheless,  they  both  state  and  illustrate 
her  theory  of  criticism.” 

TLS  P1055  N  25  ’65  S50w 


WOOTON,  WILLIAM.  SMSG:  the  making  of 
a  curriculum.  182p  $4  Tale  univ.  press 
510.07  Mathematics.  Education — Curricula 

65-12550 

This  “history  of  the  School  Mathematics 
Study  Group  was  written  by  one  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  summer  writing  sessions  from 
their  beginning.  It  is  based  upon  .  .  .  the 
records  of  the  SMSG  office,  and  Interviews  with 
other  participants,  especially  panel  chairmen. 
From  this  material  the  author  has  constructed 
an  .  .  .  account  of  the  operations  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  SMSG  .  .  .  from  its  founding  in 
the  spring  of  1958  to  the  spring  of  1962.  .  .  . 
A  brief  description  i,s  given  of  the  various 
movements  affecting  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curriculum  in  mathematics  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century,  culminating  in  tire 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Mathematics  and 
the  formation  at  several  universities  of  groups 
to  revise  existing  programs  in  school  mathe¬ 
matics.”  (Science! 


“How  and  why  changes  had  to  come  about 
and  the  reasoned  answers  to  the  critics  of  the 
'new  math’  is  one  of  the  real  contributions  of 
this  book.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
amount  of  time  in  which  this  heroic  task  was 
done  means  that  we  don’t  have  the  final 
answers  yet  but  that  the  test  of  time  and 
experience  is  needed  before  the  success  of  this 
venture  can  be  proven.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
recommended  as  essential  reading  for  all  math¬ 
ematics  teachers'  and  for  the  host  of  parents 
and  students  who  have  questions  with  regard 
to  why  a  radical  change  in  the  mathematics 
curriculum  is  needed  at  this  time.  It  should  be 
in  both  public  and  academic  libraries.”  A  J 
Berman 


Library  J  90:2133  My  1  ’65  200w 
“I  regret  that  [the  author]  did  not  add  an 
appendix  summarizing  the  more  recent  activi¬ 
ties  of  SMSG.  .  .  .  The  book  should  be  of 
interest  to  mathematicians  at  all  levels,  and 
to  those  who  plan  similar  curriculum  revisions 
in  other  fields.”  H.  M.  Gehman 

Science  150:202  O  8  ’65  500w 


WORCESTER,  DONALD  E.  Makers  of  Latin 
America  [maps  by  J.  E.  Massey].  222p  i] 
$4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.90  Dutton 

920  Latin  America — Biography — Juvenile 

literature  65-12188 

“The  biographies  of  twenty  men  and  one 
woman  who  have  especially  Influenced  the 
course  of  Mexican,  Central  American  and  South 
American  history  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
twentieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  These 


biographical  sketches  are  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  author’s  narrative  account  of  Latin 
American  history  in  The  Three  Worlds  of  Latin 
America  (BRD  1964).  Index.  “Grade  nine  and 
up.”  (Best  Sell) 


"[A]  well-written  volume.  .  .  .  Information 
is  plentiful  and  exact  and  reads  a  little  better 
than  an  encyclopedia.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  need  for  such  a  book  in  the  high  school  li¬ 
brary.  With  encyclopedias  and  history  books 
on  hand,  this  type  of  volume  would  merely  be 
an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  ‘Information 
Please’  section.” 

Best  Sell  26:103  Je  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“Particularly  interesting  is  the  biography  of 
Benito  Juarez,  the  Mexican  Indian  who  became 
president  and  is  often  compared  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  because  he  held  the  Mexican  nation 
together  at  a  critical  juncture  in  its  history. 
Too  little  has  been  written  on  Latin  America 
for  a  younger  audience.  Donald  Worcester’s 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution — he  not  only 
charts  new  fields  but  does  it  well.”  J.  N.  G. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5  ’66 
130w 

"A  thoughtful,  judicious  book  for  the  student 
with  some  background  in  the  history  of  this 
area,  written  by  a  history  professor  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  South  America.  .  .  . 
Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  Elvajean  Hall 

Library  J  91:3269  Je  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


WORLD  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  FEDERA¬ 
TION.  Christians  in  a  technological  era. 
See  White,  H.  C..  ed. 


WORSLEY,  PETER.  The  third  world.  317p 
$5.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 


320.967  Africa,  Sub-Saharan — -Politics.  Neu¬ 
trality  65-14431 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Mintz 

Am  Anthropol  68:1320  O  ’66  2850w 
Reviewed  by  Jiri  Kolaja 

Am  Soc  R  31:429  Je  ’66  500w 
Choice  3:364  Je  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:23  My  12  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Lucy  Mair 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:154  Mr  ’66  430w 


O7o  «’  n c  n LtNi  Looking  without  recipes. 
273p  $5.95  Harper 

641.5  Cookery  65-21385 

aPP.rof-ch  to  cooking  emphasizes  “funda¬ 
mentals  of  food  selection,  storage,  and  prep- 
aration.  .  .  Each  chapter  discusses  one  type 
or  rood,  and  a  variety  of  clear  charts  and 
tables  are  included.”  (Library  J) 

Best  Sell  25:388  Ja  1  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  pll  D  18  ’66  130w 

“?Jlere  are  P°  illustrations,  so  special  tech¬ 
niques  can  only  be  described.  Recipes  requir- 
r pm, ingredients  and  techniques  are 
^sauced  to  an  easily  followed  pattern,  with  the 
nnttpriic  ^nations  enumerated  later.  These 
fnrkpKH?’  A7*110])  aEe  readily  memorized,  pre¬ 
sumably  give  the  book  its  title.  .  .  .  Concise 
‘^accurate  Cooking  Without  Recipes  could 

SallySPoundsatonentaS6  by  any  Unskilled 
Library  J  91:255  Ja  15  ’66  80w 
‘‘The  kook ,  is  chockfull  of  good  recipes  and 
fnCtionl  P?-81?  cooking  information  as  taught 
P)  the  author  s  successful  cooking  school.  But 

ten t PmriMi  18  that  if  you  memorize  the  con- 
i®nts.  youil  need  no  recipes  to  cook  from, 
just  as  if  you  memorize  the  Kama  Sutra 
bke  tnb«o°me  a  ¥.mdu  sod  of  love.  I  would 

do\h?a  "fi|c“e30ri,nmS„)'°Sht"keve5  tPol.E 
thSf boots."  N°“lHa%,i"k  U0  ln 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  D  5  ’65  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  K.  Fisher 

New  Yorker  42:185  Mr  26  ’66  450w 


Wtvt  i  HT>  A-  .  D-  In  search  of  Christopher 
Marlowe:  a  pictorial  biography;  photography 
by  Virginia  F.  Stern.  376pP $12.50  VaSguard 
B  or  92  Marlowe,  Christopher  65-20820 

..A  '‘reyiew  of  Marlowe’s  life  and  work  against 
the  background  of  his  time,  the  work  of  hia 
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contemporaries  and  associates  at  school,  uni¬ 
versity,  in  the  theater,  and  in  literary  and 
philosophical  circles  with  Thomas  Hariot, 
Ralegh  and  others.”  (Library  J)  Appended  are 
photographs  of  contemporary  documents.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  - 


‘‘Study  of  a  presumptive  Marlowe  portrait 
found  1953,  of  the  intellectual  and  literary 
scene,  the  religious  and  political  controversies, 
and  of  the  unsolved  puzzle  of  the  poet’s  death, 
make  this  at  once  a  definitive  work  and  a 
book  many  readers  will  enjoy  browsing  through 
for  the  splendid  photographic  coverage  of  rural 
scenes,  ancient  houses,  colleges  and  university 
settings,  and  stage  productions  of  recent  years. 
For  all  literary  collections.”  F.  N.  Jones 
Library  J  90:4082  O  1  ’65  140w 
Time  88:121  D  9  ’66  80w 

"Out  of  a  welter  of  homicide,  atheism,  spy¬ 
ing  and  counter- spying  [Mr.  Wraight’s]  hero 
emerges  whiter  than  white.  .  .  .  The  recorded 
facts  of  Marlowe’s  death  are  ambiguous  and 
have  already  raised  a  suspicion  that  it  was  a 
planned  disappearance.  ...  It  is  after  this 
that  William  Shakespeare  begins  to  make  a 
name.  Mr.  Wraight  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
put  the  name  in  inverted  commas  but  it  is 
clear  what  he  is  wishfully  thinking.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  liberally  and  beautifully  illustrated 
with  photographs  by  Virginia  Stem,  some  in¬ 
formative  and  some  not  much  more  than 
decorative.” 

TLS  p736  Ag  26  ’65  390w 


WRAIGHT,  ROBERT.  The  art  game.  224p  pi  $6 

Simon  &  Schuster 

707.5  Art.  Collectors  and  collecting 

66-19429 

This  “is  not  another  book  about  the  aesthetics 
or  the  history  of  art.  It  is  largely  a  book  about 
the  many  and  various  ways  in  which  money  is 
made  out  of  art  and,  it  follows,  the  many  and 
various  ways  of  losing  money  in  art.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"Art,  this  provocative  book  suggests,  is  a 
game  in  which  one  pays  for  the  right  to  hang 
on  one’s  walls  someone  else’s  mental  troubles 
embodied  in  paint.  Its  author,  an  opinionated 
London  art  critic,  maintains  that  the  game  fol¬ 
lows  certain  rules,  creates  tremendous  expenses, 
and  amuses  most  those  who  become  its  true 
adepts.  .  .  .  Fourteen  informative  chapters 
chart  the  business-like  game,  helping  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  an  investment  from  a  speculation,  cul¬ 
ture  hawkers  from  real  art  buffs,  genuine  art 
from  the  phoney.  Other  than  an  occasional 
footnote  and  a  brief  bibliography,  little  is  of 
scholarly  value.  Art  collections  have  no  real 
need  for  this  entertaining  volume.  General  col¬ 
lections,  however,  should  order  a  copy  or  two.” 
G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  91:3702  Ag  ’66  160w 

“With  this  small  cry  in  the  wilderness  Rob¬ 
ert  Wraight,  art  correspondent  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  News,  attempts  to  restore  the 
proportions  of  common  sense  to  the  massive 
extravagances  of  the  Art  World.  Wraight 
writes  with  a  delightful,  careening  iconoclasm 
that  numbers  many  victims:  his  fellow  critics, 
the  ‘experts,’  investors,  art  ‘millionaires,’  fad¬ 
dist  painters  and  the  hand-in-glove  trinity  of 
collectors,  dealers  and  auctioneers.  Amidst  the 
corpses  there  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  art  world.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  16  '66  170w 


age  levels  from  the  youngest  through  adult 
education.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographical 
footnotes.  Index. 


There  is  such  need  for  information  on 
teaching  in  integrated  schools  that  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  entire  book  was  not  devoted 
to  practical  recommendations.  .  .  .  An  excel¬ 
lent  appendix  provides  copious  lists  of  books 
and  audiovisual  aids.” 

Choice  3:347  Je  ’66  150w 
"Instead  of  trite  moralizings,  Mrs.  Wright 
presents  practical  useful  ways  of  getting  over 
the  basic  concepts  of  inter-group  education  on 
every  grade  level  and  in  many  subject- 
fields.  .  .  .  This  book  will  help  both  teachers 
and  parents  concerned  with  translating  one  of 
our  most  pressing  problems,  ‘education  for 
diversity,’  into  public  school  activities.  It  should 
be  added  to  all  education  collections.”  E.  M. 
Oboler 

Library  J  90:5268  D  1  ’65  120w 


WRIGHT,  CHARLES.  The  wig;  a  mirror 
image.  179p  $3.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-11708 

by  .the  author  of  The  Messenger 
(BHD  1963)  which  concerns  the  desire  of  Lester 
Jefferson,  a  Harlem  Negro  “to  join  the  Great 
Society,  i.e.,  the  great  white  world.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  novel  he  employs  Silky  Smooth 
Hair  Relaxer  to  convert  his  kinky  head  of  hair 
to  burnished  silken  curls.  His  ‘wig’  (slang 
for  hair)  is  to  be  his  badge  of  entry.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Other  characters  include  the 
permanently  pregnant  “Creole”  Nonnie  Swift, 
Miss  Sandra  Hanover  (a  transvestite)  Mr. 
Fishback  the  undertaker.  Little  Jimmy  Wish¬ 
bone  and  Mr.  Sunflower  Ashley- Smith. 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  27  '66  850w 
"Mr.  Wright’s  predicament  as  a  novelist  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  basically 
a  humorist — ‘black  humorist’  he  calls  himself. 
.  .  .  The  Wig,  in  fact,  very  nearly  goes  over¬ 
board  with  its  humor.  In  it  Mr.  Wright  joins 
the  Pop  Art  School,  which  is  in  great  danger 
of  becoming  a  clichd  before  it  fairly  gets 
started.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  novel  is  not 
successful  as  a  whole.  I  attribute  this  not  so 
much  to  any  lack  of  talent  on  Mr.  Wright’s 
part  as  to  a  misplaced  faith  in  the  whole  no¬ 
tion  that  the  Pop  Art  silliness  can  sustain 
attention  even  for  the  length  of  a  quite  short 
novel.”  W.  J.  Smith 

Commonweal  84:182  Ap  29  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Byam 

Library  J  91:968  F  15  ’66  90w 
"[This]  is  a  book  that  needs  to  be  deciphered 
before  it  can  be  read.  On  the  surface  it  is  an 
awkward  little  book:  the  imagery  is  piled,  the 
comic  dilemmas  are  rigged,  the  jokes  are 
heavy;  there  is  too  much  nervous  kidding, 
there  is  no  poetry  in  the  slang;  the  narrative 
voice  shifts  from  tone  to  tone.  .  .  .  The  novel 
barely  holds  together.  But  underneath,  in  the 
allegory,  we  find  a  complicated  piece  of  or¬ 
chestration.  .  .  .  The  central  movement  is 

that  of  the  ghetto’s  closed  circuit.  .  .  .  But  it 
doesn’t  quite  work  because  in  composing  the 
metaphysics  of  the  allegory.  Wright  failed  in 
telling  his  story.  But  he  did  not  fail  to  catch 
the  horror — the  awful  distorting  pressures  of 
the  ghetto.”  P.  R.  Teachout 

Nation  202:467  Ap  18  ’66  1150w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Navasky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  27  ’66  650w 


WRIGHT,  BETTY  ATWELL.  Educating  for 
diversity.  250p  il  $4.95  Day 

370.19  Intercultural  education.  Human  rela¬ 
tions.  Community  and  school  65-20730 

“The  ‘meat’  of  the  book  begins  with  chapter 
three  on  prejudice,  stereotyping,  and  ethno- 
centrism.  The  need  to  release  minority  chil¬ 
dren  from  stereotyped  thinking  is  emphasized, 
in  addition  to  the  more  obvious  task  of  re¬ 
orienting  majority  groups.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  specific  suggestions  are  given  for 
developing  appropriate  attitudes  and  values, 
establishing  necessary  understandings  and 
skills,  cooperating  with  the  community,  and 
clarifying  the  roles  of  administrators  and 
teachers.  Elementary  and  secondary  school 
curricula  are  presented.”  (Choice)  The  book 
"lists  .  .  .  selected  resources  for  intergroup 
education:  books,  films,  records,  etc.,  for  all 


WRIGHT,  EDGAR.  Mrs  Gaskell:  the  basis  for 
reassessment.  285p  $6.75  Oxford 
823  Gaskell,  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (Steven¬ 
son)  65-29346 

The  author  “suggests  that  critics  have  tended 
to  patronise  Mrs  Gaskell,  just  because  she  was 
so  womanly  and  so  good  and  so  lacking  in 
eccentricity.  ...  In  this  book  he  has  under¬ 
taken  a  .  .  .  survey  of  her  eight,  principal 
novels.  He  considers  how  her  biography  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  relates  to  her  achievement 
as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  he  deals  with  some 
of  the  many  tales  she  published.”  (Economist) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Wright  enhances  his  deserved  reputation 
as  a  well  qualified  critic  with  this  present 
work.  However,  he  argues  for  a  reassessment 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  novels,  though  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  not  been  neglected,  and  he  uses  a  great 
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WRIGHT,  EDGAR — Continued 
deal  of  extra-literary  material  as  a  means  of 
assessing  the  novels.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 
probably  the  best  study  available  on  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  Well  done  bibliography.” 

Choice  3:125  Ap  '66  70w 
Economist  217:1425  D  25  '65  490w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 
New  Statesman  71:16 


Ja  7 


’66  350w 


‘‘[This]  book  falls  between  stools.  Its  in¬ 
tended  level  is  certainly  not  the  simplest,  but 
its  capacity  is  not  of  the  highest.  Dr.  Wright’s 
own  English  is  sadly  clumsy.  .  .  .  Though  he 
obviously  has  much  affection  for  Mrs.  Gaskell 
and,  on  small  points,  some  good  insights,  he 
indulges  too  readily  in  large  generalizations 
which  on  examination  prove  meaningless.  .  .  . 
He  is  forever  finding  links  between  fiction  and 
life  where  these  cannot  be  sustained  and  would 
hardly  be  helpful  if  they  could  be.  .  .  .  The 
discriminating  reader  who  already  knows  [Mrs. 
Gaskell's]  works  will  here  and  there  find  some 
perceptive  assessments,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
this  book  is  not  an  important  contribution  to 


Gaskell  studies.” 

TLS  p26  Ja  13  ‘66  500W 


WRIGHT,  ESMOND,  ed.  Causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  American  revolution:  ed.  with 
an  introduction  by  Esmond  Wright.  316p 
$7.50;  pa  $2.45  Quadrangle  bks. 

973.3  TJ.S. — History— Revolution  66-11876 

‘‘The  selections  in  this  anthology  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  major  interpretations  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution:  the  imperialist,  the 
progressive,  the  neo-Whig,  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive.  Articles  dealing  with  the  consequences 
of  the  war  survey  its  social,  political,  and 
economic  implications,  the  Loyalists,  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  the  influence  of  the  war  on 
Great  Britain  and  France.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


J  Am  Hist  53:406  S  ’66  60w 
"Mr.  Wright,  professor  of  modern  history  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  begins  .  .  .  with 
an  excellent  historiographical  essay  tracing  the 
development  of  interpretation  of  the  period. 
The  remainder  of  the  books  is  composed  of 
essays  which  have  appeared  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
Practically  all  the  major  historians  concerned 
with  this  era  are  included,  e.g.  Charles  M. 
Andrews,  Louis  Gottschalk,  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger  and  Richard  Morris,  to  mention  a  few. 
While  Wright,  with  justification,  is  highly  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  nationalistic  period,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  writings  representing  this  area  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  Recommended.”  D.  E.  Robison 
Library  J  91:691  F  1  ’66  140w 


WRIGHT,  HELEN.  Explorer  of  the  universe; 
a  biography  of  George  Ellery  Hale:  with  an 
introd.  by  Ira  S.  Bowen.  480p  il  $10  Dutton 
B  or  92  Hale.  George  Ellery.  Astronomy 

66-11542 

“Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale  (1868-1938)  served 
as  director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory 
from  1904  to  1923,  originated  the  concept  of 
the  200-inch  telescope  located  there  and  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  modern  science  of  astro¬ 
physics.  Pie  also  planned  and  built  the  Yerkas 
Observatory  with  its  40-inch  refractor  tele¬ 
scope,  still  the  largest  telescope  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  made  many  contributions  to 
solar  research  including  the  invention  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spectroheliograph.  His  sci¬ 
entific  curiosity  led  him  to  many  other  disci¬ 
plines,  and  his  activities  led  him  to  active 
participation  in  many  learned  societies.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:918  D  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Edmondson 

J  Am  Hist  53:621  D  ’66  650w 
"This  biography  is  a  well-written  and 
scholarly  work.  It  will  not  appeal  to  the 
masses  but  science-minded  readers  will  find 
it  informative,  interesting  and  worthwhile 
reading.”  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:2327  My  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:4376  S  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
"Wright  has  covered  [Hale’s]  contributions 
to  astrophysics  well  and  explained  them  in 
simple  terms,  illustrating  her  account  with 
photographs  and  diagrams.  .  .  .  [She]  also  em¬ 
phasizes  Plale’s  many  friends,  mostly  physicists 
and  astronomers  whose  names  are  now  well 
known,  and  also  biologists,  chemists,  engineers 


geologists,  architects  and  archeologists — the 
inner  fraternity  of  early  20th-century  science. 
The  nature  of  her  basic  material — letters, 
diary  notes,  reminiscences  of  relatives  and  a 
few  old  friends — leads  to  somewhat  more  em¬ 
phasis  than  I  would  give  on  family  illness  and 
Hale’s  nervous  disorders  in  1910-1911  and  may 
account  for  her  neglecting  certain  aspects  of 
his  activities  for  the  National  Research  Council 
in  World  War  I.  But  there  is  an  overall  balance 
.  .  .  that  [shows]  George  Ellery  Hale  was  a 
man  who  picked  significant  things  to  do  and 
then  got  them  done.”  Thornton  Page 

Science  153:966  Ag  26  66  1000w 

Reviewed  by  Harlow  Shapley 

Sci  Am  215:153  N  ’66  2200w 


WRIGHT,  HELEN,  jt.  ed.  Physics.  See  Rap¬ 
port,  S. 


WRIGHT,  JIM.  The  coming  water  famine.  255p 
$5  Coward-McCann 

333.9  Water — Pollution.  Water  resources  de¬ 
velopment.  Water  conservation  66-13127 
The  author,  Congressman  and  a  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  "discusses 
the  water  crisis  faced  by  cities  across  the  land, 
the  gradual  .  .  .  disappearance  of  prime  water 
supplies  such  as  the  five  Great  Lakes  and  the 
consequent  crippling  of  industries  in  that  area, 
and  .  .  .  how  our  natural  water  shortage  is 
compounded  by  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams 
.  .  .  which  can  no  longer  cleanse  themselves.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:144  J1  1  ’66  140w 
‘‘[This  book]  is  clear,  direct  and  rich  in 
examples  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  [If  it)  suggests  broader  solutions  than  it 
proposes,  [the  reader]  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  Congressman-author  may  have 
to  cast  his  nets  before  him  in  seeking 
support  for  bolder  remedies  than  he  is  free  to 
prescribe.  .  .  .  Representative  Wright  hopes 
we  can  overcome  [our]  difficulties  without  re¬ 
course  to  a  Federal  Water  [commission],  .  .  . 
It  may  be,  as  the  White  House  says,  [perhaps] 
this  measure  is  ‘premature.’  Reading  The 
Coming  Water  Famine,  however,  one  can  only 
conclude  that,  for  some  other  measures  that 
are  currently  being  discussed,  it  may  already 
be  too  late.  Because  the  book  tells  this  hard 
lesson  so  well,  I  have  every  hope  it  will  become 
in  two  senses  an  American  water  primer.” 
W.  F.  Ryan 

Book  Week  p2  J1  10  ’66  1200w 
"Mr.  Wright’s  book  is  more  sober,  less 
sweeping,  and  possibly  more  solid  [than  Don¬ 
ald  Carr’s  Death  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  BRD 
1966],  But  what  has  to  be  hoped  is  that  read¬ 
ers  will  read  other  authors  also.  .  .  .  People 
who  write  about  water  often  turn  to  special 
pleading,  presumably  because  they  want  to 
shake  up  public  apathy.  Mr.  Carr  sounds  as 
though  he  is  a  conservationist  opposed  to 
building  dams,  but  he  doesn’t  say  so.  Mr. 
Wright  sounds  more  like  a  spokesman  for 
building,  dams,  especially  for  flood  control. 
Their  views  are  worth  pondering.  Their  books 
are  primers  for  laymen,  and  they  should  be 
read  in  the  way  that  primers  always  should 
be  read.  That  is,  with  research  following.” 
Kimmis  Hendrick 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  4  ’66 

150w 


1 1  he  author]  overstates,  oversimplifies  and 
makes  errors  in  both  fact  and  interpretation. 
But  he  is  not  pretending  to  be  a  scientist;  he 
frankly  admits  he  is  a  politician.  He  is  arguing 
for  more  imaginative  and  much  faster  actions 
toward  the  solution  of  our  growing  water 
problems.  He  describes  them  eloquently.  Me- 
thmks  he  niakes  his  eight  concluding  points 
more  effectively  than  would  the  objective  and 
dispassionate  writings  of  a  scientist.  It  is  a 
good  book  with  a  deliberately  lurid  title.” 
C.  S.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3232  Je  15  ’66  170w 


Library  J  91:5272  O  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  T.  Kimble 

Reporter  35:55  S  8  ’66  400w 


WRIGHT,  JUDITH.  Preoccupations  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  poetry.  217p  $6.95  Oxford 

S21  Australian  poetry — History  and  criticism 
.  „  65-9083 

A  survey  of  Australian  poets,  their  problems 
of  acclimatization  and  adaptation,  and  the  S- 
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fluence  on  them  of  developments  in  European 
and  American  thought  over  the  last  100  years.” 
(Choice) 


“With  this  collection  .  .  .  Judith  Wright 
demonstrates  that  she  must  now  be  reckoned 
not  only  one  of  Australia’s  best- poets,  but  a 
critic  of  not  inconsiderable  merit  as  well.  .  .  . 
Her  critical,  or  ‘elucidatory,’  study  is  unified 
by  a  dichotomy  as  significant  as  any  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  culture,  namely  the  ‘double  aspect’ — on 
the  one  hand,  nostalgia  for  the  European  tradi¬ 
tion  that  will  not  take  root  in  sour  colonial  soil; 
on  the  other,  nationalistic  faith  that  a  new 
consciousness  is  being  forged  out  of  new  con¬ 
ditions.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  [her]  perspective 
does  not  permit  more  than  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  fine  crop  of  post-World  War  XI  poets, 
the  only  reservation  in  recommending  the 
book.” 

Choice  3:654  O  '66  130w 
“An  excellent  book  which  brings  out  [those] 
patterns  [of  development]  common  to  all  co¬ 
lonial  literatures,  but  which  probes  also  more 
deeply  into  certain  factors  which  help  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  might  be  called  a  unique  Australian 
consciousness.  .  .  .  [Miss  Wright’s]  fellow 

poets  in  Australia  would  no  doubt  wish  to 
qualify  many  of  her  judgments;  but  they  would 
agree  that  no  reader  of  this  serious  and  well- 
proportioned  book  will  feel  disposed,  in  future, 
to  dismiss  the  Australian  poetic  experience  as 
provincial.” 

TLS  p574  Je  30  '66  1300w 


WRIGHT,  LOUIS  B.  The  arts  in  America;  the 
colonial  period  [by]  Louis  B.  Wright  [and 
others].  368p  il  $15  Scribner 

709.73  Art,  American  66-12921 

“After  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wright,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Folger  Library,  three  members  of 
the  Art  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  discuss,  respectively,  architecture, 
painting,  and  work  in  the  decorative  arts  as  all 
were  practiced  in  the  United  States  before 
independence.”  (New  Yorker)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Architecture,  painting  and  the  decorative 
arts  are  treated  in  some  detail  and  with  ample 
photographs  [including]  .  .  .  major  colonial 
buildings  and  [the  work]  of  such  painters  as 
Copley,  Trumbull,  Stuart  and  West.  .  .  .  The 
chapter  on  colonial  furniture  and  metal  work 
is  especially  revealing.  These  arts,  while  less 
known,  are  judged  by  many  critics  to  be  the 
‘major  American  artistic  accomplishment  of 
the  period.’  ”  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  115:558  N  5  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:133  D  ’66  90w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  '66 
80w 

“This  compilation  is  so  well  planned  and 
executed  that  one  subject  treated  by  four 
specialists  stands  out  as  delightful  reading.  .  .  . 
[The  authors]  have  given  us  a  book  that  will 
be  of  value  in  the  smallest  library.  It  may 
serve  as  a  reference  book  in  some  smaller 
libraries,  but  it  will  be  purchased  generally.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:6071  D  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  4  ’66  80w 
“This  first-rate  book  offers  information- 
names,  dates,  and  so  on — and  brilliantly  sensi¬ 
ble  aesthetic  criticism.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tatum  justi- 
ies  his  argument  that  the  best  American 
Colonial  buildings  were  not  provincial  copies 
but  something  new,  native,  and  good.  And  Mr. 
Smith’s  confidence  in  American  furniture  and 
silver,  equally  convincing,  is  never  jingoistic; 
in  describing  American  achievements,  he  is 
always  careful  to  call  attention  to  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  background  of  seventeenth-  and  eight¬ 
eenth-century  design.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  N  26  66  180w 


WRIGHT,  LOUIS  B.,  ed.  The  Elizabethans’ 
America;  a  collection  of  early  reports  by 
Englishmen  on  the  New  World.  (The  Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon  lib)  29 5p  $6.50  Harvard  univ. 


press 

917.08  America — Discovery  and  exploration 
America — Description  and  travel  65-8877 
This  is  an  anthology  “of  early  English  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  America  covering  the 
period  1565-1630.  OF  the  42  excerpts,  2  are  from 


unprinted  sources,  8  from  early  printings,  and 
the  remainder  from  large  printed  collections, 
such  as  Hakluyt,  -Principal  Navigations  (9)  and 
other  modern  reprintings.  ...  In  addition  to 
material  on  William  Bradford,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Pocahontas,  John  Smith,  and  Raleigh,  there  is 
less  familiar  data  on  Gilbert,  Harriot,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Wayaiouth.  Though  the  main  emphasis 
is  on  Virginia  (21  selections),  Newfoundland, 
New  England,  Florida,  California,  and  the 
Bermudas  receive  attention."  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liographical  references. 


“A  useful  source  collection.  .  .  .  Since  nearly 
two-thirds  [of  the  excerpts]  belong  to  the 
Jacobean  era,  the  title  is  misleading.  .  .  . 
Wright  (Director  of  the  Folger  Libraiy)  has 
modernized  spellings,  repunctuated  where  neces¬ 
sary,  written  notes,  and  provided  suitable  in¬ 
troductions  to  each  selection  as  well  as  a 
general  15-page  introduction.  Possibly  useful  as 
outside  reading  in  an  expansion  of  Europe 
course  or  in  colonial  American  courses  which 
devote  considerable  attention  to  colonization.” 
Choice  3:163  Ap  ’66  120w 
J  Am  Hist  52:873  Mr  ’66  90w 
TLS  P1176  D  16  ’65  260w 


WRIGHT,  LOUIS  B.  Everyday  life  in  colonial 
America.  255p  il  maps  $3.50  Putnam 

917.3  U.S. — Social  life  and  customs — Colon¬ 
ial  period — Juvenile  literature  65-28484 

The  author  writes  in  his  Preface:  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  [the  Everyday  Life  in  America] 
series  is  to  give  a  brief  account, 
not  of  the  great  political  movements  of  the 
times,  but  of  the  normal  way  of  life  of  the 
American  people.  This  particular  volume  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  what  life  was  like  when  our 
ancestors  were  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  when  we  were  still  a  part 
of  the  rising  British  Empire.”  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:103  Je  1  ’66  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Vaughan 

Book  Week  p8  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  8  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:290  My  27  ’66  30w 
Horn  Bk  42:449  Ag  ’66  lOw 
“A  survey  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
colonial  America  valuable  chiefly  for  its  topical 
approach  ...  as  contrasted  to  the  more  usual 
regional  approach.  Also  useful  for  its  emphasis 
on  the  circumstances  of  colonial  life  rather 
than  the  objects  used  by  the  colonists.  Style 
is  lively,  even  a  bit  jocular  here  and  there. 
Good  bibliography.  Libraries  owning  Edwin 
Tunis’s  magnificent  Colonial  Living  [BRD 
1957]  will  want  to  consider  this  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  purchase.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  91:1078  F  15  ’66  90w 


“A  historian  who  has  been  for  many  years 
Director  of  Washington’s  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library,  the  author  writes  with  verve  and 
authority.  Revealing,  often  humorous,  incidents 
and  quotations  brighten  his  narrative,  and  the 
numerous  well-chosen  illustrations  are  an  added 
bonus.  The  European  background  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  European  influence  are  stressed.  .  .  . 
The  chapters  on  religion,  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion  are  especially  fresh  and  worthwhile.  The 
author  deftly  blends  general  narrative  with 
specific  accounts  of  individuals  to  maintain 
variety  and  interest  in  a  most  satisfying  vol¬ 
ume.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  27  ’66  140w 
TLS  p896  S  29  ’66  300w 


WRIGHT,  LOUIS  B.,  ed.  The  prose  works  of 
William  Byrd  of  Westover.  See  Byrd,  W. 


WRIGHT,  NATH  ALIA.  American  novelists  In 
Italy:  the  discoverers:  Allston  to  James.  288p 
il  $6.50  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism. 
Americans  In  Italy.  Italy  in  literature 

63-7858 

“This  is  a  study  of  the  effect  of  their  travels 
in  Italy  on  thirteen  American  writers,  among 
them  Washington .  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  W.  D.  Howells,  and 
Henry  James.  Dr.  Wright’s  thesis  is  that 
Italy  was  a  major  influence  on  the  American 
writers  of  fiction  who  visited  that  country. 
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WRIGHT,  NATHALIA— Continued 
.  .  .  [The  volume]  Is  concerned  with  those 
writers  who  wrote  between  1804  and  1870  or 
had  begun  to  write  by  1870.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


"It  is  hard  to  get  excited  about  some  of 
Professor  Wright’s  material,  forgotten  novels 
such  as  Washington  Allston's  Monaldi,  Theo¬ 
dore  Fay’s  Norman  Leslie,  or  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  Agnes  of  Sorrento.  Thus,  the  chapters 
on  Cooper,  Howells,  James,  and  Hawthorne, 
though  replowing  ground  that  other  commen¬ 
tators  have  treated  already,  are  more  absorb¬ 
ing.  The  author’s  conclusions  and  generaliza¬ 
tions,  however,  are  valuable  and  interesting: 
no  other  foreign  country  has  figured  so  pro¬ 
vocatively  in  American  fiction  as  Italy.  .  .  . 
For  the  student  interested  in  the  broad  impact 
of  Italy  on  Americans,  not  just  writers,  Profes¬ 
sor  Wright’s  book  is  limited  in  usefulness. 
Paul  Baker’s  work.  The  Fortunate  Pilgrims: 
Americans  in  ItaLy,  1800-1860  IBRD  1964],  is 
more  valuable  and  has  the  additional  recom¬ 
mendation  of  an  extensive  bibliography.”  James 
Woodress 

Am  Lit  37:495  Ja  ’66  490w 
"[The  author’s]  careful  scholarly  method  and 
her  references  to  diaries,  travel  books,  and 
letters  yield  no  new  or  startling  insights,  but 
merely  document  the  conclusions  of  other 
critics.  .  .  .  Included  in  this  interesting,  well- 
written  study  are  some  early  sojourners  in 
Italy,  Washington  Allston,  Sarah  and  Horatio 
Greenough,  and  Henry  Tuckerman.  Amply  il¬ 
lustrated  with  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the 
period,  this  book  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  American  literature.”  Arnold 
Smithline 

Library  J  90:3605  S  15  '65  210w 
“Professor  Wright  [recognizes  that]  ...  all 
these  writers  tend  to  see  Italy  in  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  to  find  there  certain  intima¬ 
tions  of  a  life  more  ideal  than  they  had  ever 
known  and  a  sense  of  the  past  deeper  than  they 
had  ever  had,  together  with  sharper  moral  chal¬ 
lenges  (particularly  having  to  do  with  matters 
of  aesthetic  and  religious  experience)  than  they 
were  likely  to  find  in  native  materials.  .  .  .  One 
aspect  of  this  theme  that  could  have  been  more 
strongly  stressed  in  this  book  is  the  fascination 
with  the  ruins  of  Italy.  ...  In  none  of  these 
novelists  ...  do  we  find  that  yearning  for  the 
fully  textured  life  of  Italy  that  was  to  come 
with  the  fiction  of  Henry  Harland  or  Henry 
Blake  Fuller.  .  .  .  Professor  Wright’s  book 
systematically  and  sensibly  explores  all  this, 
without  being  notably  sophisticated  either  in 
its  critical  or  its  cultural  analysis.” 

TLS  p456  My  19  ’66  950w 


WRIGHT,  QUINCY.  A  study  of  war;  with  a 
commentary  on  war  since  1942.  2d  ed  1637p 
maps  $20  Univ  of  Chicago  press 

355.02  War.  War  and  civilization.  Military 
art  and  science  65-5396 

This  study  reveals  "the  increasing  need  in 
our  civilization  of  preventing  war.  ...  [It 
attempts  to  clarify]  the  part  war  has  played 
in  the  life  of  man  since  the  earliest  times,  its 
relation  to  changing  historical  conditions, 
human  attitudes,  political  organization,  and 
military  technology:  and  [considers]  how  it 
can  be  controlled.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.  Index  of  names.  Index  of 
subjects. 


"When  [this]  monumental  Study  of  War 
came  out  [BRD  1942]  it  was  at  once  recognized 
as  a  cornerstone  book  that  belonged  in  every 
library.  .  .  .  [The  new]  unabridged  one-volume 
edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  to  take 
care  of  all  the  major  changes  in  world  affairs 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  adding  a  lengthy  chapter  sup¬ 
plemented  by  eight  informative  appendixes 
and  a  fine  preface  by  Karl  W.  Deutsc.h.  . 
Professor  Wright’s  work  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  90:4094  O  1  ’65  150w 
TLS  p55  Ja  27  ’66  70w 


WRIGHT,  R.  P.,  jt.  auth.  The  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Britain,  v  1.  See  Collingwood,  R.  G. 


WRIGHT,  THEON.  Rape  in  paradise.  316p  il 
$5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

343  Massie,  Thalia  (Fortescue).  Hawaii _ _ 

Race  question  66-22310 

"Massie.  a  U.S.  naval  officer,  with  the  aid 
of  navy  enlisted  men,  kidnapped  and  killed  one 


of  the  Hawaiians  who  had  been  indicted  for  the 
brutal  assault  and  rape  of  Massie’ s  wife. 
Claiming  temporary  insanity  as  a  defense,  they 
were  defended  by  Clarence  Darrow.  The  case 
aggravated  the  racial  animosity  prevailing  in 
Hawaii  between  the  natives  and  the  whites. 

Although  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
the  backwash  of  resentment  in  the  United 
States  was  so  intense,  Governor  Judd  found  it 
necessary  to  commute  the  sentence  of  10  years 
imprisonment  to  but  one  hour.  This  story  is 
[told  by  a]  veteran  reporter  who  lived  in 
Hawaii  at  .the  time  and  covered  the  trial  as  a 
newspaper  writer.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  26:305  N  15  ’66  310w 
"The  Massie  Case'  is  of  significance  today 
[the  author  states]  in  that  it  reflected  ‘the 
throes  of  racial  disturbances  that  have  marred 
our  concept  of  human  freedom’  in  our  present 
American  society.  Recommended  for  public 
libraries  and  law  libraries.”  J.  J.  Marke 
Library  J  91:5424  N  1  ’66  180w 
“[This  book]  is  written  with  authority  and 
compassion  [and]  casts  new  light  on  hitherto 
dark  corners  of  the  affair.  .  .  .  Do  Americans 
really  believe  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law?  Or  do  they  consider,  deep  down,  that  all 
men  ‘are  equal,  but  some  are  more  equal  than 
others?’.  .  .  In  perspective,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  sympathy  for  every  one  of  those 
caught  in  the  toils:  the  accused  natives,  the 
dowager  and  the  officer,  the  two  obliging  sailor- 
men,  most  of  all  the  abused  young  wife.  Did 
she,  deluded,  confused,  or  mendacious,  lie  away 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man?  If  she  did,  she 
explained  it  for  the  rest  of  her  unhappy  days. 

.  .  .  [This  study]  is  a  timely  lesson  against 
insolent  racism.”  Lillian  De  La  Torre 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  25  *66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  30w 


WU,  YUAN-LI.  The  economy  of  Communist 
China;  an  introduction.  225p  $6;  pa  $2.25 

Praeger 

330.951  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 
1949-  ) — Economic  conditions  65-18082 

In  this  book  "the  principles  and  problems  of 
planned  economies  are  studied  in  the  setting 
of  post  war  China.  Consideration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  s  current  level  of  output  and  its  readiness 
to  lace  the  hazards  of  a  new  five-year  plan 
takes  second  place  to  an  analysis  of,  first,  the 
goals  that  the  communist  leadership  set  them¬ 
selves  when  they  took  control  of  China;  second¬ 
ly,  the  criteria  they  apply  when  making  their 
choice  in  the  allocation  of  resources;  and 
thirdly,  the  distribution  of  the  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  between  competing  national  interests.” 
(Economist)  Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  113:677  N  27  ’65  50w 
Reviewed  by  D.  H.  Perkins 

Am  Econ  R  56:568  Je  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Kirby 

Ann  Am  Acad  365:175  My  ’66  370w 


Tr„,  ”‘c  auuiuij  WHO  is  associated  with  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
wrltt»r‘  several  books  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Communist  China.  .  .  .  [Here]  he  in- 
tioduces  data  which  are  available  only  in  spe- 
J°urna,s  and  scholarly  monographs  or 
tP  original  sources.  The  book  has  a  clear  style 

nentaPr-^rif^lt  v,  no  [analytical  difficulties  to  stu- 
dents  who  have  had  introductory  courses  in 
Although  it  would  be  too  S  for 
f?  Imn„t0ur®t  i5?n  Chinese  economy,  it 
e  most  suitable  book  available  as  a  sup- 

Monomiclystlms.’’11  C0UrSeS  °n  comParative 
Choice  2:889  F  ’66  130w 
"[This  book]  originated  in  a  series  of  lec. 
tures  given  at  a  seminar  on  comparative  eco- 
no  mi  c  systems  held  some  time  ago  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Professor  Wit 
is  at  his  best  when  criticising  China’s  eco- 

tirm'nf^-ha6^  and  Performance  from  the  pmd- 
tion  of  the  American  liberal.  ...  A  useful  a  ri- 
to  a  valuable  analysis  is  the  author's 
wbU'be>?im^'tes  of  ra/tes  of  economic  growth 

feV8"* h 

treaiaia  wanting,’  but  he  probably  d^eresttoates 

The®  mnvthraof  SUPPlies-  inyi96ieTnd  1962 
of  economic  stabilitv  pv- 
ploded.  the  annual  growth  rate  has  not  been 
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at  all  even  and  the  ratio  between  the  rates 
of  increase  in  wages  and  in  labour  produc¬ 
tivity  has  varied  violently  at  times." 

Economist  2X9:495  Ap  30  ’66  600w 


“A  good  introductory  book  .  .  .  [which]  as¬ 
sembles  in  a  short  space  all  the  important  fac¬ 
tual  data  that  is  known  about  an  economy  even 
more  secretively  managed  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  The  main  part  of  the  book 
considers  the  overall  economic  record  of  the 
Communist  Government  and  its  performance  in 
various  sectors.  These  chapters  are  excellent. 
.  .  .  If  one  had  to  criticize  Professor  Wu,  one 
would  perhaps  complain  a  little  of  the  pre¬ 
eminence  accorded  to  numbers,  to  mathematics, 
to  materials.  The  human  factor  is  also  now 
acknowledged  as  important,  especially  in  the 
economics  of  development.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
this  is  a  powerful  analysis  for  which  students 
of  China  everywhere  will  be  more  than  grate¬ 
ful." 


TLS  p690  J1  28  ’66  550w 


WUORINEN,  JOHN  H.  A  history  of  Finland; 
pub.  for  the  American-Scandinavian  founda¬ 
tion.  548p  il  maps  $10  Columbia  univ.  press 
947.1  Finland — History  65-13618 

For  descriptive  note,  other  review  excerpts 
and  citations,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Kent  Forster 

Am  Hist  R  71:592  Ja  ’66  370w 
“For  a  single  volume  survey  for  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Wuorinen’s  book  is  preferable  [to  Eino 
Jutikkala’s  The  History  of  Finland,  BRD  1963] 
since  over  half  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  in¬ 
dependent  Finland  after  1918.  .  .  .  But  some 
readers  will  be  troubled  by  his  striking  neglect 
of  Russian  sources  and  by  his  occasional 
polemics  against  scholars  who  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  errors  in  Finnish  policy  towards 
Tsarist  and  Soviet  Russia.  His  discussion  of 
the  Finnish- Swedish  language  controversies  is 
excellent.” 

Choice  2:900  F  ’66  180w 


WUORIO,  EVA-L1S.  October  treasure:  il.  by 
Carolyn  Cather.  191p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.45  Holt 

66-11677 

“When  Lisa  came  with  her  parents  to  spend 
the  autumn  months  in  a  little  fishing  village 
on  the  island  of  Jersey,  she  was  immediately 
entranced  with  Mount  Orgueil  Castle,  the 
wonder  and  pride  of  the  village,  dominating  the 
landscape.  And  no  sooner  had  she  made  friends 
with  some  village  boys  than  she  found  her¬ 
self  helping  them  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
activities  of  an  unpleasant  stranger  seen 
skulking  about  the  castle.”  (Horn  Bk)  "Grades 
five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby  .  .  . 

Book  Week  p33  (spring  children  s  Is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  140w 

“The  delightful  setting  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  good  characterizations  give  [this]  book 
far  more  substance  than  the  usual  mystery 
story;  and  the  background  of  hatred  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  who  had  occupied  the  island  during 
the  Second  World  War,  adds  a  somber  note. 
The  suspenseful  plot  will  make  the  book  ap¬ 
pealing  to  slightly  older  children  than  those 
who  enjoy  the  author’s  earlier  very  engaging 
books.”  R.  H.  V.  „„„ 

Horn  Bk  42:437  Ag  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Kenner ly 

Library  J  91:2718  My  15  66  120w 

“The  author’s  first  juvenile  mystery  pleasant¬ 
ly  catches  the  mood  and  character  of  the 
Channel  Island.  But  she  clutters  the  plot 
with  the  children’s  personal  problems.  ,  .  . 
After  the  children  capture  the  villain  their 
problems  are  suddenly  all  solved.  This  spoils 
a  good  story.  So  do  some  grandiose  words.” 
Polly  Burroughs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  14  ’66  160w 


WUORIO,  EVA-LIS.  Tal  and  the  magic  bar¬ 
ruget:  il.  by  Bettina.  76p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.41 
World  pub. 


Fairy  tales  65-19719 

“Set  on  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Ibiza, 
this  .  .  .  tale  concerns  a  motherless  boy,  an 
old  woman  and  an  elf.  Tal,  the  boy,  has  led 


a  carefree  existence,  but  when  his  father  de¬ 
cides  to  remarry,  a  problem  arises:  a  step¬ 
mother  will  surely  want  the  house  kept  clean. 
Tal’s  aged  nurse  helps  him  conjure  a  Barruget, 
an  elf  who  does  nothing  but  work  and  eat — 
both  to  excess.  Though  uncontrollable  at  first, 
the  Barruget  does  prove  miraculous  in  re¬ 
organizing  the  household,  and  Tal  soon  finds 
a  way  to  extend  the  elf’s  magic  to  the  whole 
village.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  three 
to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  17  ’66  70w 
“As  original  and  intriguing  as  the  coming  of 
the  Barruget  is  the  incantation  necessary  for 
rebottling  him,  and  all  of  this  delightful  magic 
brings  new  insight  to  lazy  Tal.  The  story  is 
rich  despite  its  brevity,  presenting  fresh  images 
of  local  color  and  charming  relationships  of 
island  people.  Bettina’s  sunlit  paintings  of  the 
Mediterranean  island  provide  the  kind  of  shin¬ 
ing  support  that  Ardizzone  gave  to  Miss 
Wuorio’s  earlier  tales.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  41:630  D  ’65  150w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  91:430  Ja  15  ’66  80w 
“This  is  an  amiable  story,  well  illustrated, 
its  only  flaw  a  disparity  in  the  dialogue  by 
which  some  of  the  villagers  speak  quite  for¬ 
mally,  others  in  a  strangely  American  slang. 
But  the  author’s  fantasy  is  excellent,  her 
evocation  of  the  island  atmosphere  quite  beau¬ 
tiful.”  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  19  ’65  120w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  48:58  N  13  ’65  80w 


WUORIO,  EVA-LIS. 
Holt 


Z  For  Zaborra.  188p  $3.50 
66-10286 


“A  woman  agent  comes  out  of  20  years  of 
retirement  from  espionage  and  is  planted  as  a 
patient  in  a  hospital  to  discover  the  courier  of 
a  neo-Nazi  movement.  The  courier  has  been 
traced  to  the  hospital  and  is  bearer  of  informa¬ 
tion  dangerous  to  the  entire  world.  The  action 
moves  from  England  to  Poland.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Although  this  is  not  equal  of  Eva-Lis 
Wuorio’s  first  novel,  ‘The  Woman  with  the 
Portuguese  Basket’  [BRD  1964],  it  is  well  above 
average  as  a  thriller.” 

Best  Sell  25:431  F  15  ’66  90w 
“There  is  never  a  moment  you  aren’t  racing 
the  pages  for  story  development  while  savour¬ 
ing  all  the  richness  of  the  addenda.  In  non¬ 
conformist  fashion,  Miss  Wuorio  has  surpassed 
her  delightful  first  book.”  D.  B.  Hughes 
Book  Week  pll  Mr  27  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:1251  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[An]  unconventional  assignment  leads  to  a 
fine  chase  across  Germany  and  Poland  and  a 
spectacular  world-saving  finale.  The  vigorous 
tale  is  told  with  a  nice  and  highly  feminine 
humor  and  suspenseful  ambiguity  as  to  who’s 
on  which  side — and  even  as  to  how  many  sides 
there  are.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  6  ’66  130w 


WURFEL,  SEYMOUR  W.  Foreign  enterprise 
in  Colombia:  laws  and  policies.  (The  Am. 
soc.  of  int.  law.  Studies  in  for.  investment 
and  economic  development)  563p  $10  Univ.  of 
N.C.  press 

309.1861  Colombia — Economic  conditions.  Co¬ 
lombia — Economic  policy  65-13672 

This  “is  a  study  of  the  legal,  political,  social, 
and  economic  environment  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  in  Colombia.  .  .  .  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (a)  Colombia’s  basic  assets  and 
liabilities,  (b)  Colombian  development  activities 
promoting  investment,  and  (c)  legal  institutions 
and  their  impact  on  private  investment.”  (Ann 
Am  Acad)  Bibliographical  references.  Index. 


“Anyone  planning  to  visit  Columbia  and  to 
discuss  problems  of  economic  development  in 
informed  circles,  would  be  well  advised  to 
read  this  book.  It  is  full  of  useful  facts,  basic 
data,  and  some  judgment.  Although  intended 
as  a  reference  work,  nevertheless  it  reads 
easily.  It  is  well  documented.  The  reader  using 
it  as  a  take-off  point  for  further  study  of  any 
subject  covered  will  find  his  path  already 
blazed.  .  .  .  The  greatest  criticism  of  the  book 
.  .  .  is  that,  finished  in  1964,  it  was  oblivious 
of  the  economic  and  social  pressures  and 
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WURFEL,  S.  W. — Continued 


breakdown  of  law  and  order  that  began  to 
Intensify  late  that  year  and  continued  over 
into  1965.”  J.  P.  Powelson 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:176  N  ’65  550w 


“Profuse  citations  constitute  almost  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  Colombian  official  documentation. 
.  .  .  Undergraduate  libraries  of  university  sys¬ 
tems  can  leave  this  series  to  graduate  collec¬ 
tions.” 


Choice  2:804  Ja  '66  200w 


WYCKOFF,  ALEXANDER,  ed.  History  of 
American  dress,  v2.  See  Warwick,  E.  Early 
American  dress 


WYLER,  ROSE.  Science  teasers,  by  Rose 
Wyler  and  Eva-Lee  Baird;  pictures  by  Jerry 
Robinson.  106p  $2.95  Harper 

793.8  Scientific  recreations — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-11457 

Included  are  “space  teasers,  which  deal  with 
rockets,  the  Earth  in  space,  artificial  satellites, 
space  stations,  and  interplanetary  travel.  There 
are  tricks  magicians  use,  none  of  them  re¬ 
quiring  complicated  devices  and  many  of  them 
based  upon  scientific  principles.  In  addition, 
there  are  teasers  having  to  do  with  weight, 
with  balance,  and  with  conclusions  that  seem 
logical — but  aren’t  correct.  The  final  section 
presents  puzzles  that  are  time-tested  parlor 
tricks  and  can  be  performed  with  materials 
found  in  every  home.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Ages  eight  to  twelve."  (Horn  Bk) 


“[This]  is  science  experiments  with  a  smile. 
It  is  a  fetching  mix  of  historical  insights,  do-it- 
yourself  experiments,  and  imagination-prodding 
puzzlers.  .  .  .  [It]  is  only  106  pages  and  is 
loaded  with  imaginative  drawings  .  .  .  but  it 
covers  a  wide  range  of  science.”  J.  C.  Waugh 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p5B  My  5  ’66 
150w 

“A  superior  science  book  that  will  fascinate 
anyone.  .  .  .  All  sorts  of  subjects  are  covered 
in  this  clear  witty  volume.”  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  84:292  My  27  ’66  20w 
Reviewed  by  Isaao  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  41:515  O  ’65  150w 


WYNES,  CHARLES  E.,  ed.  The  Negro  in  the 

South  since  1865;  selected  essays  .in  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro  history.  253p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Ala. 
press 

301.45  Negroes — Southern  States  65-19664 
Of  these  eleven  essays,  “only  one  [was]  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished —  [an]  article  on  southern 
white  Protestantism  and  the  Negro  from  1865 
to  1965 — and  only  one  published  prior  to  1955. 
Five  of  the  pieces  are  from  the  Journal  of 
Southern  History.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  footnotes.  Index. 


These  are  good  articles  but  the  making  of 
them  into  a  book  is  scarcely  justifiable  from 
the  standpoint  of  scholarship.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:187  Je  ’66  50w 
“In  this  rewarding  volume  .  .  .  the  emphasis 
of  several  of  the  best  articles  is  upon  that 
strange  Southern  manifestation  of  Progressiv- 
ism,  for  whites  only.  The  pieces  by  Dewey 
Grantham,  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Guion  G.  John¬ 
son,  and  Maxwell  Bloomfield,  read  consecu¬ 
tively,  provide  the  reader  with  an  enlarged  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  achieving  re¬ 
form  in  a  bifurcated  society.  Mr.  Bloomfield’s 
fascinating  article  on  Thomas  Dixon’s  work 
will  delight,  bewilder,  and  satisfy  the  scholar 
of  literature  as  well  as  the  historian.  The 
article  by  Louis  Harlan  on  the  attitudes  of 
tum-of-the-century  educational  reformers  ought 
to  be  on  the  required  list  for  contemporaries 
interested  in  educational  progress.  Mr.  Wynes 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing  these  essays 
together  in  a  convenient  volume.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cl  autumn  ’66  lOOw 


WYSE,  LOIS.  What  kind  of  girl  are  you,  any¬ 
way?  11.  by  Nancy  Bukovnik.  54p  $3.50  World 
pub. 

301.41  Women  in  the  TJ.S.  65-25785 

A  “spoof  on  the  female  of  the  species — her 
foibles,  fads  and  fancies.”  (Library  J) 


This  is  a  bright,  lively  little  book.  .  .  .  All 
females  will  find  themselves  somewhere  in 
these  pages.”  Patricia  Ryan 

Best  Sell  25:400  Ja  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Olecbno 

Library  J  90:4978  N  15  ’65  lOOw 


WYNAR,  LUBOMYR  R.  Guide  to  reference 
materials  in  political  science;  a  selective 
bibliography,  by  Lubomyr  R.  Wynar,  with 
the  assistance  of  Linda  Fystrom.  v  1  318p 
$6.50  Libs,  unlimited,  inc,  box  10283,  Univ. 
Park  station,  Denver,  Colo. 

016.32  Political  science — Bibliography.  Social 
sciences — Bibliography  66-1321 

The  purpose  of  this  book  "is  to  serve  as  a 
descriptively  annotated  guide  to  the  general 
reference  literature  of  the  social  sciences  (his¬ 
tory,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  etc.) 
with  emphasis  on  political  science.  In  addition, 
a  selection  of  monographic  and  reference  titles 
dealing  with  political  theory  and  ideology  is 
included.”  (Choice) 


There  had  been  no  general  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  discipline  since  Burchfield’ g 
Student’s  Guide  to  Materials  in  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  [BRD  1935]  until  [this  volume  and  Robert 
B.  Harmon’s  Political  Science:  A  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Guide  to  the  Literature,  BRD  1966]  ap¬ 
peared  within  six  months  of  each  other. 
•  .  Though  of  little  value  to  the  specialist 

within  his  own  field,  they  should  be  useful  as 
sources  for  students  and  as  book  lists  for  new 
or  expanding  departments  building  library  col¬ 
lections.”  C.  B. 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:714  S  ’66  60w 
“Wynar’ s  bibliography  (the  first  of  a  two 
volume  series)  is  produced  by  photo-offset 
printing  from  a  typed  manuscript,  and  em- 
bodies  all  the  limitations  inherent  in  this  kind 
of  publication.  It  would  be  easy  enough  indeed 
to  dispute  many  of  the  compiler’s  judgments 
.  .  .  but  this  would  only  belie  the  general  com¬ 
petence  of  the  work.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
that  Wynar  .  .  .  has  compiled  a  guide  which 
because  it  covers  much  the  same  ground,  is 
more  than  frosting  on  the  cake  baked  bj 
Carl  White  and  associates,  Sources  of  Informa¬ 
tion  m  the  Social  Sciences  [1964,]  and  only  the 
college  librarian  who  can  afford  to  indulge  hi<= 
tion6”  will  want  to  consider  its  acquisi- 

Choice  3:760  N  ’66  160w 


WYND,  OSWALD.  See  Black.  G. 


WYSZYNSKI,  STEFAN,  cardinal.  The  deeds 
of  faith;  sel.  and  tr.  by  Alexander  T.  Jordan 
TEng  title:  A  strong  man  armed],  187p  il  $5.95 
Harper 

252  Sermons.  Catholic  Church  in  Poland 

66-20794 

“This  is  a  select  collection  of  the  letters 
and  addresses  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  the 
Primate  of  Poland,  to  his  people,  between  1957- 
1963.  These  letters  vary  widely  with  regard 
to  the  people  addressed,  but  center  on  one 
basic  theme — overcoming  of  governmental  op¬ 
position  by  hard  work  and  personal  renewal, 
in  order  to  secure  religious  freedom  for  the 
church  in  Poland.”  (Library  J) 


[These  sermons  and  messages]  provide  only 
a  sampling  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski’s  work. 
Nevertheless  they  reveal  his  .  .  .  faith  and  his 
unique  ability  to  transmit  its  meaning  and  adapt 
it  to  life  m  Poland  today.  There  is  no  mincing 
of  words  m  these  writings;  the  strong  language 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  in  the  west- 
ern  world.  .  .  .  The  politico-religious  unrest 
that  is.  part  of  every-day  Polish  life  bursts 
,,m.  •  •  •  clear  and  uncompromising 
words.”  A.  J.  Wycislo 

America  115:258  S  10  ’66  250w 
“The  Cardinal  speaks  and  writes  in  the 
language  of  a  crusader,  for  such  he  is  for 
Poland.  The  value  of  these  letters  will  be 
limited  by  the  narrowness  of  this  theme.  And 
their  greatest  value  will  be  as  a  moving  testi- 
S1?”13-1 ,  to  a  church  fighting  for  its  rights.” 
Kicnard  Walz 

Library  J  91:4124  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
sermons  themselves  bear  witness  to  the 
!  n ,  n°  other  communist  country  can 
the  State  and  Communism  be  attacked  so  open¬ 
ly  and  with  such  obvious  disregard  of  possible 
consequences.  .  This  collection  could  have 
tu»nni^rre+u-S6/ul  kad  the  editor  provided  even 
thl  temh  1mfurn3.atl?n  a,Jout  Cardinal  and 
du^  cover  ”lves  an  absolute 
minimum  of  information,  some  of  it  erroneous 
.  .  .  the  sermons  themselves,  given  mainlv  on 
the  occasion  of  religious  celebrations  or  com¬ 
memorations,  received  their  particular  char- 

a?eeltoVd  m+iPecl£c  usually  Political  We 

are  told  little  about  these  occasions.” 

TLS  pll74  D  15  ’66  800w 
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YADIN,  YIGAEL.  Masada;  Herod’s  fortress 
and  the  Zealots’  last  stand  [fcrT  by  Moshe 
Pearlman],  272p  il  col  il  maps  $12.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

913.03  Masada,  Israel.  Jews — History 

66-23094 

.An  “account  of  the  eleven-months  archaeolo¬ 
gical  expedition  led  by  the  author,  19  OI¬ 
OS,  on  Masada,  the  fortress-rock  which  was 
the  scene  of  a  first  century  A.D.  Jewish  Zealot 
revolt.  .  .  .  against  the  Romans.  Traces  of 
three  levels  of  ancient  life  were  found:  King 
Herod’s  first  century  B.C.  royal  citadel,  the 
Zealots’  primitive  huts  of  circa  70  A.D.,  and 
the  fifth  century  dwellings  of  Byzantine 
monks.  Yigael  Yadin,  who  is  professor  of 
archaeology  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  leads  the  reader  through  a  building-by¬ 
building  description  of  the  process  of  excava¬ 
tion  and  the  .  .  .  finds:  a  complete  Roman 
bathhouse,  mosaic  floors,  the  skeletons  of 
three  of  the  last  Zealot  defenders,  and  many 
sacred  scrolls.”  (Publishers’  Weekly)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index  of  illustrations. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:121  Ja  ’67  80w 
Best  Sell  26:267  N  1  ’66  250w 
Economist  221:1037  D  3  ’66  300w 


“Nineteen  centuries  [after  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans],  as  a  result  of  a  joint  excavation 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  the  Israel  Explora¬ 
tion  Society,  and  the  Israeli  Antiquities  De¬ 
partment,  Masada  has  been  excavated  and  re¬ 
stored.  Next  to  Jerusalem  itself,  this  fortress, 
perched  on  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  Judean 
wilderness  and  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
perhaps  the  most  emotional  and  nationalistic 
significance  for  the  Jew.  .  .  .  Structure  by 
structure  [Yadin]  relates  the  story  of  Masada 
in  text  and  in  pictures.  The  text,  lucid  and 
informative  as  it  is,  does  not  half  as  well 
reveal  Masada  to  the  reader  as  do  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  are  magnificent.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  A.  R.  Schulman 

Library  J  91:5965  D  1  ’66  170w 


“Much  scholarly  analysis  will  be  necessary 
before  the  [Masada]  finds  and  their  implica¬ 
tions  are  properly  comprehended.  Professor  Ya¬ 
din  stresses  this  but  cannot  resist  making  his¬ 
torical  judgments  in  a  way  which  conceals 
how  controversial  and  uncertain  they  are.  .  .  . 
What  disturbs  me.  however,  is  the  pervasive 
political  bowdlerisation  of  the  Masada  episode 
and  of  the  Jewish  revolt  as  a  whole,  symbolised 
by  the  sudden  rehabilitation  of  the  historian 
Josephus,  whose  name  had  been  anathema  in 
orthodox  and  official  Jewish  circles  ever  since 
he  deserted  to  the  Roman  side.  .  .  .  Professor 
Yadin  goes  to  great  lengths  to  argue  that  the 
excavation  has  substantiated  Josephus’  account 
of  the  siege  of  Masada.  .  .  .  Up  to  a  point  Yadin 
is  right,  though  even  on  the  most  obvious  ma¬ 
terial  facts  Josephus  made  some  astonishing 
errors.  .  .  .  But  what  is  totally  ignored  is  the 
central  question  around  which  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  Josephus  as  a  historian  pivots,  and  that 
is  his  ferocious  class  bias  [against  the  Zea¬ 
lots].”  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  72:832  D  2  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  D  4  ’66  90w 
“All  that  we  knew  until  recent  years  of 
Masada’s  history  was  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Flavius  Josephus,  Jewish  historian  of  the 
first  century  A.D.,  who  describes  how  the 
rock  became  a  symbol  of  courageous  resistance. 
.  .  .  Yadin  planned  and  executed  what  is  the 
most  extensive  archeological  effort  yet  carried 
out  in  Palestine.  .  .  .  The  need  for  labor  was 
met  ingeniously.  Volunteers  from  twenty-eight 
countries  responded  to  a  brief  announcement  of 
the  project  in  the  public  press,  .  .  .  Unique  in 
the  annals  of  archeology  is  the  excavator’s  ac¬ 
count  of  collecting  and  managing  this  largest 
— and  certainly  most  heterogeneous — labor  crew 
yet  to  be  utilized  in  an  excavation.  .  .  .  With 
Josephus’s  description  in  hand  Yadin  takes  the 
reader  from  one  detail  to  another  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  walls,  to  show  how  accurate  the 
Jewish  historian  was.  Only  occasionally  does 
the  archeologist  find  that  Josephus  was  mis¬ 
taken.”  J.  B.  Pritchard 

Sat  R  49:39  N  26  ’66  950w 
Time  88:120  D  9  ’66  50w 


“Yigael  Yadin’s  great  [book’s]  splendour 
matches  that  of  the  achievement  which  it 
records  and  that  of  the  heroism  it  commemor¬ 
ates.  .  .  .  [The  author,  a]  soldier  and  scholar. 


tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  human  courage,  skill,  and 
devotion  known  to  history.  .  .  .  Professor  Yadin 
has  told  us  that  of  all  the  dramatic  discoveries 
made  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  the 
most  moving  was  the  discovery  of  the  very 
lots  which  had  been  used  [by  tire  defenders 
to  carry  out  their  suicide  plan].  ...  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  avoid  superlatives  in  speaking  of  all 
the  discoveries  so  vividly  recorded  in  this  book, 
and  of  the  courage,  skill,  and  devotion  displayed 
by  the  leader  and  his  company.” 

TLS  p!154  D  8  '66  1050w 


YAFFE,  JAMES.  Nobody  does  you  any  favors. 

317p  $5.95  Putnam 

66-20301 

“When  the  novel  opens,  in  1932,  [Arnold  Her¬ 
mann!  is  doing  fairly  well  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  goods,  is  married,  and  is  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  the  birth  of  a  son.  .  .  .  He 
believes  that  he  has  reached  a  decisive  mo¬ 
ment  in  his  drive  for  success,  and  when  he 
has  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  a  com¬ 
petitor.  he  seizes  it  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  his  wife  and  his  brother.  Twenty-five  years 
later  Arnold  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  success. 
.  .  .  What  worries  him  now  is  his  son.  Roger, 
who  wants  to  be  a  painter  instead  of  entering 
Mary  Tudor  Leather-wear,  Inc.  .  .  .  Roger 

agrees  to  work  for  his  father.  .  .  .  [but]  when 
he  meets  a  girl  who  admires  his  paintings, 
the  conflict  between  father  and  son  starts  al 
over  again.”  (Sat  R) 


“It  is  hard  to  write  interestingly  about  in¬ 
articulate  people,  unless  their  actions  speak  for 
them  dramatically.  The  people  Mr.  Yaffe  is 
writing  about  once  had  a  lively  tradition  of 
speech,  but  it  hag  mostly  been  degraded  into 
an  ignorant  commercial  and  technical  jargon. 
.  .  .  As  for  [the]  actions,  they  are  routine 
and  banal,  so  there  is  no  eloquence  to  be 
got  out  of  them.  That  is  what  is  wrong  with 
Death  of  a  Salesman  literature,  in  general — 
the  audience  must  feel  abundantly  sorry  for 
itself  in  order  to  wrest  any  usable  emotion 
from  the  work  of  art.  .  .  .  [Such]  a  work  must 
contain  an  awareness  of  heroism  or  beauty 
if  it  is  to  command  our  attention.”  Emile 
Capouya 

Book  Week  p2  S  4  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:3240  Je  15  ’66  180w 
New  Yorker  42:135  Ag  20  ’66  40w 
“This  is  a  tale  that  has  been  told  again  and 
again  in  American  fiction,  especially  in  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties.  .  .  .  Neither  of  Yaffe’ s 
characters  can  be  dismissed  as  a  stereotype, 
however.  Arnold  loves  money,  but  he  also  loves 
business  and  can  imagine  no  more  exciting 
activity.  Though  he  always  manages  to 
suppress  his  self-doubts,  he  does  have  them. 
As  for  Roger,  he  is  not  a  genius,  and  without 
the  support  of  the  girl  he  eventually  marries  he 
might  easily  have  been  defeated  by  his 
father.  One  can  believe  in  these  characters, 
but,  having  met  their  like  before,  one  can’t 
be  much  interested  in  them.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:45  J1  23  ’66  500w 


YALEM,  RONALD  J.  Regionalism  and  world 
order.  16  Op  $4.50  Public  affairs  press 

341.18  International  organization  65-26110 
The  author  “explores  the  role  of  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  world  today  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  problem  of  world  order.  He  first 
deals  with  various  contemporary  theories  which 
attempt  to  account  for  what  he  terms  the  exist¬ 
ing  disequilibrium  between  regionalism  and  uni- 
versalism  in  favor  of  regionalism.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  development  ana  practice  of  regional¬ 
ism  from  1919  to  the  present  follows.  Focusing 
on  the  regional  experience  of  western  Europe, 
Yalem  poses  the  question  of  an  existing  dy¬ 
namic  regionalism  applicable  to  all  regional 
phenomena.”  (Choice)  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences. 


.  “Yalem’s  well-reasoned  study  suggests  that 
if  present  trends  continue,  the  struggle  for 
power  among  states  will  be  replaced  by  a 
struggle  for  power  among  regions,  and  inter¬ 
national  conflicts  will  simply  become  bigger 
than  ever  before.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
wnile  a  Wilsonian  harmony  of  interests  might 
be  developing,  it  has  developed  only  enough"  to 
bring  some  states  together — often  against  some 
others — and  has  not  moved  us  much  beyond  the 
alliances  we  have  known  for  centuries  or  the 
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YALEM,  R.  J. — Continued 

European  administrative  unions  that  seemed 
so  promising  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  nineteenth  century.”  Willard  Range 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  55:759  S  '65  380w 


‘‘Three  major  criticisms  may  be  made  of 
[this]  book:  (1)  the  language  is  that  of  a  PhD 
dissertation,  full  of  what  might  most  happily 
be  called  ‘political  scientese'  and  difficult  to 
understand:  (2)  the  data  presented  emphasizes 
the  period  1950-60  and  fails  to  take  sufficiently 
into  account  the  modifications  of  the  bipolar 
world  power  structure  which  have  occurred  in 
the  1960’s;  (3)  Yalern  relies  on  opinions  and 
findings  of  scholars  who  are  already  known  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field,  offering  little  original  think¬ 
ing  of  his  own.  The  book  would  seem  most 
useful  for  those  graduate  and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  interested  in  current  theories 
of  regionalism  and  are  willing  to  tackle  an 
abstruse  style.” 

Choice  3:78  Mr  ‘66  220w 


YAM  ADA,  SADAMI.  New  dimensions  in  paper 
craft  [by]  Sadami  Yamada  [and]  Kiyotada 
Ito  [tr.  by  Richard  L.  Gage;  phot,  by  Yasu- 
hilio  and  Ihei  Misaki],  263p  810  Japan  pub¬ 
lications 

745.54  Paper  work  66-21209 

The  authors  show  how  many  decorative 
creations  can  be  made  and  “discuss  kinds  of 
paper,  implements,  and  what  you  can  do  to 
paper:  tearing,  wrinkling,  dyeing,  twisting, 
curling,  prickling,  folding,  winding,  joining, 
embossing — and  cutting.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 
Bibliography. 


“The  pictures  are  clear  guides.  Most  of  the 
unusual  surfaces,  wrappings  and  construc¬ 
tions  can  be  reproduced  by  any  one  with  a 
steady  hand  and  patience.  Occasionally  the 
suggestion  that  persimmon  juice  be  used  brings 
one  up  short.  For  advertising  and  display  de¬ 
signers,  college  and  public  libraries,  it  is  a 
good  reference  book.  It  has  an  excellent  bib¬ 
liography  that  even  includes  the  price  of  each 
title  listed.”  S.  C.  Gross 

Library  J  91:3929  S  1  '66  150w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  2  '66  60w 


YANNAI,  YAACOV,  jt.  auth.  Historical  sites 
in  Israel.  See  Pearlman,  M. 


YARMOLINSKY,  AVRAHM,  ed.  Two  centuries 
of  Russian  verse;  an  anthology;  from 
Lomonosov  to  Voznesensky;  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod.  and  notes;  tr.  from  the  Russian  by 
Babette  Deutsch.  322p  $6.95  Random  house 
891.71  Russian  poetry — Collections  66-10992 

“This  volume  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  an 
anthology  first  published  in  1917  and  then  re¬ 
vised.  modified,  and  expanded  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  in  the  following  decades.  It  last  ap¬ 
peared  in  1962  under  the  title  An  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Russian  Verse,  1812-1960.”  (Library  J) 
Bio-bibliographical  notes.  Index  of  authors. 
Index  of  titles. 


“Two-thirds  of  the  poems  are  from  the  20th 
century.  Some  well-known  contemporary  poets 
are  surprisingly  omitted:  others  are  given  more 
space  than  poets  generally  considered  their  bet¬ 
ters.  There  are  no  Russian  texts.  The  brief, 
competent  introduction  is  a  survey  of  its  de¬ 
velopment,  but  there  is  little  analysis,  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  pointed  up,  and  important  poets 
— Krylov  is  one — are  dismissed  with  an  adjec¬ 
tive  and  none  of  their  work  is  published. 
Deutsch’s  translations  are,  by  and  large,  faith¬ 
ful  renditions.  ...  A  good  addition  to  existing 
translations  of  Russian  poetry,  useful  for  under¬ 
class,  survey  courses  of  Russian  literature  in 
translation.” 

Choice  3:778  N  '66  160w 
“The  introduction  and  notes  are,  as  in 
previous  versions,  useful.  Mainly  for  libraries 
without  earlier  editions.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:2070  Ap  15  '66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:3271  Je  15  '66  130w  [YA] 
“In  the  now-expanding,  now-shrinking  sam¬ 
plings  from  poet  to  poet,  predictable  splurges 
occur  with  Pushkin.  Blok,  Anna  Akhmatova, 
Osip  Mandelshtam.  Pasternak  and  Voznesensky. 
But  of  82  poets  represented,  at  least  20  will 
be  new  to  most  readers.  Quibbles:  The  editor 
has  not  included  the  brilliant  Bella  Akhmadu¬ 
lina,  and  the  translator’s  use  of  contemporary 


American  colloquialisms  does  not  always  serve 
the  newest  and  youngest  Russian  poets  as  well 
as  it  might.”  Tjmes  Bk  R  p2g  My  §  ,66  15Qw 

M Vnrkftr  42:248  T)  3  '66  70w 


YASSO,  WARREN  E.  Oceanography;  a  study 
of  inner  space.  176p  ii  maps  $2.5(1  Plolt 
551.4  Ocean  64-23008 

This  book  “discusses  such  topics  as  ocean- 
basin  topography,  marine  biology,  ocean-water 
chemistry,  and  research  vessels.  .  .  .  Photo¬ 
graphs,  maps,  and  diagrams  .  .  .  reveal  the 
vital  significance  of  oceans  to  weather  and 
climate,  food  production,  mineral  resources,  and 
waste  disposal.”  (Publisher's  note!  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Oceanography  is  solid,  but  dull.  Dr.  Yasso 
is  an  oceanographer  who  knows  his  subject. 
But  his  book  embodies  a  drawback  fatal  to 
science  books  for  young  readers — it  fails  to 
stimulate.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  4  65 
40w  [YA] 

“Grave,  no-nonsense  book  .  .  .  well-organized 
and  completely  authoritative.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  42:74  F  '66  30w  LYA] 


YAUKEY,  GRACE  SYDENSTR1CKER.  See 

Spencer,  C. 


YEAGER,  LELAND  B.  International  monetary 
relations;  theory,  history  and  policy.  504p 
$10.50  Plarper 

332.1  Foreign  exchange.  Balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  International  economic  relations,  in¬ 
ternational  monetary  fund  66-10055 

“About  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  money  and  prices  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  exchange  and  international  trade.  .  .  . 
The  second  half  is  devoted  to  history  and  pol¬ 
icy,  from  the  prewar  gold  standard  to  the 
latest  proposals  for  international  monetary  re¬ 
form.  The  struggles  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Canada  and  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
stability  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  theoretical  analysis.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphical  footnotes-  Index  of  names.  Index  of 
subjects. 


“[This  is]  a  long  and  generally  excellent 
book  on  ‘international  finance.’  .  .  .  Often  the 
discussion  is  commentary,  assessment,  and  elab¬ 
oration  of  the  literature  (always  sensible  and 
frequently  subtle)  more  than  systematic,  com¬ 
prehensive  exposition:  it  is  almost  as  much 
high-level  critique  and  monograph  as  textbook. 

.  .  .  There  are  a  few  places  where  one  may  have 
some  doubts  on  judgment  or  emphasis.  .  .  . 
[However,]  such  difficulties  are  greatly  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  impressive  strengths  of  the 
book.  Along  with  its  unusualy  wide  scope  and 
utilization  of  the  literature,  the  volume  abounds 
in  solid  and  sometimes  quite  advanced  theoret¬ 
ical  analysis  .  .  .  [and  is]  written  with  a 
solemnity  presumably  appropriate  to  interna¬ 
tional  finance.”  W.  R.  Allen 

Am  Econ  R  56:950  9  '66  1150w 

Choice  3:554  S  '66  lOOw 

“[Professor  Yeager]  wants  payments  to  be 
balanced  entirely  by  the  price  mechanism  in 
the  form  of  exchange  rates  moving  freely  in 
response  to  supply  and  demand.  .  .  .  Unlike 
other  members  of  this  school,  [he]  does  not 
carry  his  dislike  for  official  intervention  to  the 
moral  plane:  and  his  extensive  review  of  mod¬ 
ern  experience  of  free  or  semi-free  exchange 
rate  movements,  both  between  the  wars  and 
in  Canada  in  the  1950s,  is  generally  a  fair  one. 

•  .  .  Professor  Yeager’s  book  will  be  valuable 
both  to  students  and  to  economists  who  want 
to  catch  up  on  the  happening's  and  writings 
on  these  subjects  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

•  •  -  The  theoretical  chapters  showing  why 

devaluation  is  likely  to  have  the  desired  ef¬ 
fects  in  improving  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
need  not  have  perverse  effects  in  deteriorating 
the  terms  of  trade,  should  be  compulsory  read¬ 
ing  in  this  country  [England].” 

Economist  219:598  My  7  ’66  350w 


YEATS,  W.  B.  The  variorum  edition  of  the 
Plays  of  W.  B.  Yeats:  ed.  by  Russell  K. 
Alspach  assisted  by  Catharine  C.  Alspach. 
1336p  $35  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

822  64-8597 

“In  establishing  Yeats’  revisions,  Alspach  has 
used  The  Collected  Plays  of  W.  B.  Yeats  (new 
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ed.,  1952)  as  the  basic  text  with  variants  noted 
from  97  other  editions.  In  addition,  he  has 
.  .  .  put  Teats’  notes  immediately  after  each 
play.  Three  appendices  [contain]  general  notes 
(e.g.  glossary);  Yeats’  prefaces  and  dedica¬ 
tions;  and  such  information  on  the,date,  place, 
and  casts  of  the  plays  as  could  be  gleaned 
from  Teats’  notes.”  (Choice)  General  index 
and  index  of  characters. 


“Begun  after  Bussell  Alspach  and  Peter  Allt 
finished  their  collaboration  on  The  Variorum 
Edition  of  the  Poems  of  W.  B.  Teats,  this 
variorum  of  Yeats’  plays  will  prove  as  in¬ 
valuable  to  libraries  and  scholars  as  its 
poetic  predecessor.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:326  Je  ’66  llOw 
“Necessarily  ungainly  and  even  ugly  in  the 
intricacies  of  its  collation,  [this]  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  work  of  Yeatsian  scholarship.  Such 
dedication  might  even  have  made  Yeats  regret 
his  easy  scorn  for  ‘the  Scholars.’  ”  Christopher 

Encounter  27:50  J1  ’66  1450w 


“An  achievement  of  prodigious  scholarship. 
.  .  .  For  the  most  part,  in  this  edition,  the 
works  are  arranged  in  rough  chronological 
order  so  that  the  reader  can  follow  the  play¬ 
wright’s  development  as  storyteller  and  stage 
innovator.  With  Mr.  Alspach’s  help,  we  can 
vicariously  experience  Yeats’s  glorious  en¬ 
counter  with  the  English  language  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  unforgettable  results  this  had  for 
20th-century  literature.  An  essential  purchase 
for  all  reference  collections.”  Henry  Halpern 
Library  J  91:2847  Je  1  '66  220w 


YELLOWITZ,  IRWIN.  Labor  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  movement  in  New  York  State.  1897- 
1916.  288p  $6.50  Cornell  univ.  press 

331.8809  Labor  and  laboring  classes — New 
York  (state).  Labor  and  laboring  classes 
—Laws  and  regulations.  Labor  unions 

65-16500 

The  author  argues  that  “organized  labor  in 
New  York  devoted  considerable  energy  to 
politics  during  the  progressive  era.  but  con¬ 
trary  to  their  bright  hopes,  union  leaders  ac¬ 
quired  a  most  meager  influence.  .  .  .  [He  con¬ 
tends  that]  the  ‘social  Progressive,’  a  small, 
dedicated  group  of  greater  prestige  and  security 
than  the  wage  earners  .  .  .  proved  more  per¬ 
sistent  and  somewhat  more  effective  advocates 
of  industrial  reform.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


"A  careful,  detailed  study  of  involvement 
and  impotence.  .  .  .  Dividing  his  book  into 
power  and  their  uses.  .  .  .  [In  the  second 
part,]  concentrating  upon  organized  labor’s 
own  agencies,  Yellowitz  documents  their  in¬ 
ability  either  to  marshall  voters  or  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  major  parties.  And  in  a  telling 
contrast,  he  describes  how  the  shrewd,  con¬ 
tinuous  mass  appeals  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  actually  did  change  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  labor  votes  between  1905  and  1909.” 
Robert  Wiebe 

Am  Hist  R  71:1087  Ap  ’66  500w 


“Carefully  limited  to  the  time,  place,  and 
subject  of  its  title,  the  book  narrowly  sticks 
to  Progressives  who  sought  social  justice 
through  organizations  like  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Consumers’ 
League,  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League.  The 
labor  groups  are  represented  by  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Central 
Federated  Union  of  New  York  City.  Relation¬ 
ships,  achievements,  and  failures  are  faith¬ 
fully  set  down  with  full  documentation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  great  personalities  of  the  era,  Hearst, 
Gompers,  and  Florence  Kelley  among  them,  are 
woefully  underdrawn  and  little  excitement  is 
generated.  This  monograph  is  not  recommended 
to  the  modest  college  library  unless  it  has 
strong  interests  in  the  region  of  the  specialty.” 

Choice  3:242  My  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Margulies 

J  Am  Hist  53:149  Je  ’66  550w 


YEVTUSHENKO,  YEVGENY.  Yevtushenko 
poems:  in  trod,  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko; 
auth.  trans.  by  Herbert  Marshall,  bilingual 
ed  191p  $4.50  Dutton 

891.7  65-19953 

“In  addition  to  thirty  poems,  this  book  in¬ 
cludes  five  sections  from  Yevtushenko’s  .  .  . 


book-length  epic,  Bratsky  GES.  .  .  .  The  orig¬ 
inal  Russian  text  and  English  translation  are 
Printed  on  facing  pages.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Yevtushenko  is  at  his  best  in  his  intimate 
and  personal  poems,  and  his  contribution  to 
freedom  of  artistic  expression  may  be  greater 
and  more  enduring  in  them.  .  .  .  When  he  is 
good,  Yevtushenko  communicates  a  touch  of 
naive  wonder  to  a  world  lost  and  rediscovered. 
The  most  ordinary  things  are  seen  again,  truly 
and  honestly,  as  if  for  the  first  time.  When 
he  is  less  good,  his  vision  is  blurred  by  the 
intention  to  urge,  plead,  pray  that  men  love 
and  live  and  work  with  one  another.  .  .  .  [Yet] 
he  can  sometimes  take  an  overt  political  theme 
and  raise  politics  and  thesis  to  art  and  to 
life,  as  he  does  in  the  poem  Bolshevik.  .  .  . 

I  Herbert]  Marshall  seems  unable  or  unwilling 
to  read  Russian  or  write  English.  The  reader 
first  coming  to  Yevtushenko  would  do  better 
to  read  George  Reavey’s  The  Poetry  of  Yev¬ 
geny  Yevtushenko.  1953  to  1965  [BRD  1965].” 
Edward  Wasiolek 

Book  Week  p2  O  2  ’66  llOOw 
“[This  translation]  generally  captures  some 
of  [Yevtushenko’s]  spirit  and  the  Russian  orig¬ 
inal  on  facing  pages  is  more  satisfactory  than 
[G.]  Reavey’s  bilingual  edition.  Some  of  the 
poems  are  now  well  known  .  .  .  and  in  U.S.  li¬ 
braries,  yet  some  will  be  new,  e.g.  five  chap¬ 
ters  from  the  20  chapter  epic  ‘Bratsky  GED.’ 
Despite  some  seemingly  inappropriate  American 
slang,  Marshall’s  translations  might  be  suitable 
for  the  non-Russian  speaking  student.” 

Choice  3:1001  Ja  ’67  60w 
“Yevtushenko,  like  his  contemporary  Andrei 
Voznesensky,  is  young  (33),  a  fervent  if  some¬ 
times  critical  Soviet  patriot,  and  a  public  idol 
of  the  poetry-conscious  Russians.  No  stylistic 
innovator,  he  prefers  broad,  realistically  drawn 
themes  of  social  and  political  struggle,  which 
are  frequently  treated  in  rhymed  quatrains. 
...  A  direct  comparison  with  the  original  text 
of  these  poems  and  with  earlier  translations 
.  .  .  suggests  that  Yevtushenko’s  literal  mes¬ 
sage  may  be  conveyed  in  this  version,  but  his 
quick,  nervous  style  is  not.  An  industrious 
work,  however,  and  highly  commendable  for 
its  inclusion  of  the  Russian  text.”  Rosemary 
Neiswender 

Library  J  91:3443  J1  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Doris  Feczko 

Library  J  91:6224  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 
“To  hear  Yevtushenko  recite  his  versified  ed¬ 
itorials  is  a  spellbinding  experience.  But  de¬ 
prived  of  the  author’s  delivery  and  reduced  to 
a  printed  page,  his  poems  inevitably  disap¬ 
point.  Yevtushenko’s  main  strength  is  in  being 
topical.  Such  poems  as  ‘Babi  Yar,’  ‘The  Ballad 
on  Poaching,’  .  .  .  and  the  recent,  dreadfully 
maudlin  ‘Italian  Tears’  can  state  the  thoughts 
and  attitudes  of  the  younger  Soviet  generation 
in  ways  that  could  not  be  safely  printed  in 
the  Soviet  Union  unless  dressed  up  as  verse. 
.  .  .  [Nonetheless]  the  reader  gets  the  inevitable 
Soviet  clichds  which  all  Soviet  writers  (and 
especially  those  allowed  to  travel  abroad)  have 
been  required  to  reiterate  ad  nauseam  for  the 
past  thirty  years.”  Simon  Karlinsky 
Nation  203:549  N  21  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  John  Carey  ■ 

New  Statesman  72:483  S  30  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  F.  D.  Reeve 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  N  13  ’66  500w 
Time  88:102  D  2  ’66  1350w 


YINGER,  J.  MILTON.  A  minority  group  in 
American  society.  143p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  McGraw 
301.45  Negroes — Segregation.  Minorities.  Dis¬ 
crimination.  U.S. — Race  question  64-7944 
The  author  “views  the  Negro  problem  as  a 
social  problem.  He  examines  the  basis  of  minor¬ 
ity-majority  relations  in  social  stratification 
and  distinguishes  caste,  minority-majority,  and 
class  systems  as  three  different  stratification 
patterns.  One  characteristic  of  a  minority- 
majority  system  is  the  refusal  of  the  lower 
group  to  accept  its  status  in  society.  .  .  . 
The  goal,  Yinger  believes,  should  include  both 
Integration  and  pluralism.  He  envisages  a 
society  where  there  is  equal  opportunity  for 
all  and  freedom  to  be  different — freedom  ‘to 
preserve  different  cultural  heritages,  support 
various  religions,  speak  different  languages, 
and  develop  independent  associations.’  ”  (Am 
Soc  R)  Bibliographical  references. 


Am  Soc  R  30:964  D  ’65  270w 
“A  thoughtful  sociological  treatment.” 
J  Am  Hist  52:668  D  '65  20w 
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YOSHITSUNE.  Yoshitsune:  a  fifteenth-century 
Japanese  chronicle;  tr.  and  with  an  introd. 
by  Helen  Craig-  McCullough.  367p  $6.50  Stan¬ 
ford  univ.  press 


398.2  Minamoto,  Yoshitsune.  Legends— Jap- 
an  65-19810 


This  is  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
anonymous  Gikeiki  chronicle  of  the  life  of  the 
twelfth- century  Samurai  warrior,  Minamoto 
Yoshitsune.  It  contains  "the  oldest  extant  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  concerning  Yoshitsune’s  boy¬ 
hood  and  fugitive  years.  Its  unknown  author, 
who  dismisses  the  great  victories  of  Ichi-no- 
tani,  Yashima,  and  Dan-no-ura  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  seems  ...  to  have  intended  to  supplement 
Heike  monogatari  and  other  tales  of  the  war 
offering  an  account  of  the  portions  of  Yoshit¬ 
sune’s  life  to-  which  such  works  made  little  or 
no  reference,  using  as  sources  stories  which 
were  currently  in  circulation.”  (Introd)  Index. 


Choice  3:781  N  ’66  250w 


“For  all  collections  on  Japanese  and  world 
literature.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:3733  Ag  ’66  170w 


“[Mrs.  McCullough’s]  introduction  carefully 
distinguishes  between  the  historical  and  the 
legendary  in  the  work.  With  equal  care  she 
has  translated  the  work,  omitting  some  pas¬ 
sages  for  lack  of  interest  but  preserving  them 
in  an  appendix.  Her  primary  aim  is  accuracy 
and  her  intent  historical.  ...  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Yoshitsune  will  ever  need  to  be 
translated  again.  Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  true  appeal  of  the  work  has  escaped  [her]. 
.  .  .  [She]  takes'  an  austere  historian’s  line 
toward  what  is  as  much  a  romance  as  a  chron- 
icle.  .  .  .  Once  he  is  used  to  the  mouth-filling 
names  (which  might  have  been  further  sim¬ 
plified)  .  .  .  the  reader  will  find  that  Yoshit¬ 
sune  is  a  rattling  good  story,  at  times  tender, 
at  times  deeply  moving.”  Earl  Miner 
Sat  R  49:58  Je  11  ’66  500w 


‘[This]  story  of  Minamoto  Yoshitsune  (1159- 
1189),  is  particularly  worth  making  available 
since  the  derivative  literature — kabuki,  noh, 
poems,  novels,  and  stories — is  enormous  and 
occupies  a  central  position  in  the  culture  of 
the  Island  Empire.  .  .  .  [The]  careful  transla¬ 
tion  and  excellent  appendixes  are  wholly  ad¬ 
mirable.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxxxvii  autumn  ’66  80w 


YOUNG,  ARTHUR  N.  China’s  wartime  finance 
and  inflation,  1937-1945.  421p  $10  Harvard 
univ.  press 

336.51  Finance — China.  Inflation  (Finance). 

China— History — Republic,  1912-1949.  World 

War,  1939-1945— Finance  65-22049 

"A  companion  volume  to  China  and  the  Help¬ 
ing  Hand  [BED  1964],  The  introductory  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  pre-war  (before 
‘July,  1937)  situation;  Part  one  deals  with 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  period:  Part  two.  with  debt  and 
foreign  aid;  followed  by  a  discussion  on  mone¬ 
tary  management  and  inflation,  which  is  the 
main  body  of  the  book.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Gurley 

Am  Econ  R  56:1266  D  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Feuerwerlcer 

Am  Hist  R  71:1407  J1  ’66  420w 
Choice  3:829  N  ’66  130w 


“[The  author’s]  collection  of  papers  related 
to  this  period  has  helped  him  to  produce  an 
excellently  documented  history  of  China’s  war¬ 
time  finance.  ...  Of  the  domestic  policies 
aimed  at  stopping  the  inflation,  sales  of  gold 
to  the  public,  which  Young  advocated,  were 
the  most  controversial  both  at  the  time  and  in 
postwar  evaluations.  .  .  .  Young’s  over-all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  for  the 
most  part  accords  with  the  reviewer’s  per¬ 
sonal  analysis  of  the  period  (Kia-Ngau  Chang, 
The  Inflationary  Spiral,  the  Experience  in 
China,  1939-1950  [BRD  1959]).  Young  concludes 
that,  although  China’s  inflation  was  less 
severe  than  that  experienced  in  some  other 
countries,  its  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  government’s  ability  to  deal  with  it 
was  very  low  played  a  prominent  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  China  ripe  for  revolution.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
point  that  deserves  the  serious  study  of  de¬ 
veloping  nations,  especially  those  inclined  not 
to  take  the  dangers  of  inflation  seriously." 
Kia-Ngau  Chang 

J  Po!  Econ  74:304  Je  ’66  340w 


“On  the  whole,  the  book  is  well  written;  its 
statistical  materials  are  of  importance;  Mr. 
Young’s  position  with  the  Chinese  government 
made  him  one  of  the  knowledgeable,  insiders; 
and  his  American  Nationality  gave  him  access 
to  information  fi'om  sources  outside  of  the 
Chinese.  One  could  wish  that  Mr.  Young’s  style 
were  easier  to  follow.  And  the  duplication  of 
materials  in  the  present  volume  and  its  com- 
panion  could  have  been  avoided.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  merit  in  having  Mr.  Young’s  book  on 
the  shelves  of  most  large  libraries,  special  li¬ 
braries,  and  good  small  libraries.”  Wen  Chan 

^  11  Library  J  90:4791  N  1  ’65  130w 


YOUNG,  CRAWFORD.  Politics  in  the  Congo; 
decolonization  and  independence.  659p  maps 
$12.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
320.9675  Congo  (Leopoldville) — Politics  and 
government  65-10843 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Manfred  Halpern 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:118  Mr  ’66  750w 


Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Simpson 

Ann  Am  Acad  363:173  Ja  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  R.  i.  Rotberg 

World  Pol  18:566  Ap  ’66  llOOw 


YOUNG,  DOUGLAS.  Edinburgh  in  the  age  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  170p  $2.75  Univ.  of  Okla. 
press 

941.4  Edinburgh — Intellectual  life.  Edinburgh 
—History  65-24199 

“So  far  as  Scotland  has  had  a  distinctive 
civilization,  its  most  influential  manifestation 
was  surely  in  Edinburgh  during  the  lifetime  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832),  a  period  that  in¬ 
cludes  David  Hume  the  philosopher,  Adam 
Smith  the  economist.  Robert  Burns  the  poet, 
Robert  Adam  the  architect,  Henry  Raeburn 
the  painter  .  .  .  [and]  the  critics  and  reformers 
who  wrote  The  Edinburgh  Review.  .  .  .  Phys¬ 
ically,  Scott’s  Edinburgh  was  thought  by  ex¬ 
perienced  tourists  to  be  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Mentally,  the  radiations  from 
Edinburgh  were  extremely  diverse,  from  the 
scepticism  of  Hume  to  the  romanticism  of 
Scott.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author  is]  widely  known  for  his  polit¬ 
ical  agitations  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  na¬ 
tionalist  movement.  This  attitude  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  this  book.  Apart  from  the  digs  at 
England  and  the  English,  we  get  a  constant 
parade  of  Scotsmen  mentioned  briefly  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  claim  to  have  invented  or  pio¬ 
neered  some  significant  development.  .  .  .  One 
might  be  tempted  to  recommend  it  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  book  to  go  alongside  D.N.B.  and  Kane’s 
Famous  First  Facts  if  it  were  not  for  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  the  index.  ...  In  view  of  the 
number  of  Scottish  immigrants  to  this  country 
this  book  will  have  some  appeal  to  public  li¬ 
braries  and  may  be  of  value  to  colleges  as  one 
of  an  interesting  series  [Centers  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion].”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  90:5391  D  15  ’65  300w 


“Douglas  Young’s  book,  directed  at  an  Amer¬ 
ican  audience,  gives  a  clear  and  of  course 
learned  survey  of  the  intellectual,  cultural  and 
social  background  of  Scotland — ‘Edinburgh’  is 
fairly  liberally  interpreted — during  the  time  of 
Walter  Scott.  The  names  and  dates  are  uncom¬ 
fortably  packed,  and  sometimes  a  pause  for 
evaluation  would  have  been  welcome.  But  the 
inclusive  method,  while  it  may  make  it  harder 
to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  does  help  to 
convey  something  of  the  author’s  theme:  the 
‘versatility  and  pluralism’  of  the  Scottish  genius 
at  that  period.”  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  71:21  Ja  7  ’66  90w 


YOUNG,  EDWARD  M.  The  great  bridge;  the 
Verrazano- Narrows  bridge;  drawings  by  Lili 
R6thi.  103p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 


624  Verrazano -Narrows  Bridge  65-19329 
An  account  of  “the  construction  of  The 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge  which  spans  New 
York  harbor  and  connects  Brooklyn  with  Staten 
Island.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


The  well-organized  text  presents  to  the 
reader  a  keen  sense  of  witnessing  a  creative 
victory  over  material  forces.  Through  the 
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strength  of  its  narrative,  this  book  welds  the 
separate  disciplines  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  industrial  arcs  into  a  comprehension  of  the 
startling  way  man  can  operate  with  hand  and 
brain.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.’'  Oscar 
Wright 

Library  J  yi:1724  Mr  15  -160w  [YA] 

“The  author,  an  editor  of  Engineering  News- 
Record,  has  given  an  admirably  clear  and  full 
account  of  the  development  and  erection  of 
the  world’s  longest  suspension  bridge,  it  is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  its  planners, 
designers  and  builders.  Eiii  Rdthi’s  drawings, 
made  over  a  four-year  period,  are  remarkable 
for  technical  accuracy  and  beauty.”  E.  G. 
Fredericks 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  N  28  ’65  90w  [YA] 
“The  drawings  in  this  book  are  in  black- 
and-white  and  follow  the  engineering  and  build¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  .  .  .  bridge,  yet  have  enough 
grace  to  please  those  who  see  bridges  as  pic¬ 
tures.  Author  and  artist  were  allowed  to  go 
on  the  bridge  during  its  construction.  For 
bridge  or  engineering  buffs  the  text  is  efficient 
with  its  many  statistics.  All  ages.  (For  small¬ 
er  children  there  are  more  simple  bridge  pic¬ 
ture  books.)”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:46  Ja  22  ’66  120w 


YOUNG,  JAMES  STERLING.  The  Washington 
community,  1800-1828.  307p  $7.95  Columbia 

univ.  press 

975.3  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1783- 
1865.  Statesmen,  American.  Politics,  Prac¬ 
tical.  Washington,  D.C. — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  66-14080 

“Taking  the  members  of  the  Washington 
community  as  a  group,  the  author  probes 
the  inner  life,  politics,  organization,  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  power-holders  on  the  Potomac. 
[The  book  includes]  chapters  on  presidential 
leadership,  .  .  .  Congress  .  .  .  including  Lan] 
analysis  of  congressional  voting  in  the  Jefferson¬ 
ian  era;  .  .  .  the  executive  establishment,  .  .  . 
[and]  government-citizenry  relations.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  well -conceived  study  that  poses  pertinent 
questions  and  offers  suggestive  insights,  the 
book  unfortunately  suffers  from  weakness  of 
historical  method.  While  the  scope  and  design 
of  the  work  may  justify  the  absence  of  re¬ 
search  in  contemporary  manuscripts  or  news¬ 
papers,  more  discriminating  use  of  secondary 
writings  is  required.  .  .  .  Young’s  tabulations 
of  the  voting  records  show  a  close  correlation 
between  boarding  together  and  voting  together 
in  Congress.  Whether  this  shows  that  men  who 
boarded  together  formed  boardinghouse  blues 
as  Young  suggests,  or  whether  men  who  voted 
together  simply  tended  to  live  together,  re¬ 
quires  more  substantiation  than  Young  pre¬ 
sents.”  N.  E.  Cunningham  _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:176  N  66  400w 

“An  original  and  important  book  by  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  poiitical  scientist  which  challenges  the 
prevailing  interpretation  of  the  early  and  rapid 
growth  of  political  parties  in  U.S.  politics. 
Young  gives  an  able  critique  of  the  literature 
and  substitutes  a  stimulating  and  plausible 
theory  of  cohesion  around  Congressional  board¬ 
ing  house  fraternities.  Well  written,  fully  an¬ 
notated.  Anv  library  that  needs  to  cover  Con¬ 
gress,  political  parties,  or  U.S.  history  should 
purchase  this  book.” 

Choice  3:571  S  66  150w 

"[This]  is  an  interesting  and  scholarly  work 
that  throws  considerable  light  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  nation’s  capital  from  a  mud  fiat 
to  the  embryo  of  the  city  which  it  has  now 
become.  Mr.  Young  not  only  depicts  the  growth 
of  the  city  but  also  the  growth  of  the  society 
and  the  politics  that  wlere  its  raison  d’etre. 

.  .  .  The  average  reader  will  find  this  hard 
going,  perhaps,  unless  he  is  avidly  interested 
in  the  birth  of  the  country’s  political  life.” 
F.  ~w.  Binns 

Library  J  91:1893  Ap  1  ’66  llOw 


YOUNG,  MARJABELLE.  White  gloves  and 
party  manners,  by  Marjabelle  Young  and 
Ann  Buchwald:  il.  by  Christiane.  65o  $2.95 
Luce.  R.B. 

395  Etiquette — Juvenile  literature  65-25830 
This  book  of  etiquette  covers  rules  of  be¬ 
havior  for  children  when  they  are  with  other 
people — friends  their  own  age  “or  gTown-ups — 


how  to  act  at  parties,  at  home,  school,  .  .  . 
out  to  dinner  or  to  the  theater.”  (In trod) 
“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


,  [I]  doubt  if  a  child  would  learn  etiquette 

from  White  Gloves  and  Party  Manners,  for  the 
book  is  all  kool-aid,  no  fizz.  .  .  .  [It]  covers 
most  of  the  territory  already  covered  in  stand¬ 
ard  adult  etiquette  books  ...  all  in  the  clear, 
kindly  monotone  of  a  conscientious  teacher. 
Unfortunately,  the  book  breaks  little  new 
ground.  It  stresses  no  problem  areas.  .  .  .  Nor 
does  the  book  recognize  to  any  extent  the 
new  etiquette  imperatives  peculiar  to  this 
seventh  decade  of  the  20th  century  in  the 
U.S. A.  More  useful  than  the  recipe  for  a  curtsy 
— which  the  authors  include — would  be  some 
solid,  no-nonsense  rules  on  how  not  to  be  a 
pain  in  the  neck  in  some  one  else’s  swimming 
pool.  .  .  .  But  I  learned  something  from  this 
book.  I  blush  to  admit  that  I  didn't  know  till 
now  that  I’ve  been  clapping  my  hands  wrong 
all  my  life.”  Peg  Bracken 

Book  Week  p4  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  31  ’65  900w 

“Manners  and  grooming  aimed  at  a  very 
limited  group  of  children,  the  upper  middle 
class  in  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Information  and 
coverage  is  spotty,  the  writing  is  uneven,  snob¬ 
bish  and  coy.  Illustrations  show  fashion- 
magazine,  stiff,  very  proper  young  ladies.  The 
few  paragraphs  concerning  boys  appear  to  be 
thrown  in  as  an  afterthought.  The  Allen  and 
Briggs  book  Mind  Your  Manners  [BRD  1968], 
although  for  a  slightly  older  age  group,  is  the 
better  all-around  book  on  manners  and  groom¬ 
ing.”  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  91:431  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 


YOUNG,  MICHAEL.  Innovation  and  research 
in  education.  184p  $5  Humanities  press 

370.1  Education — Philosophy  [65-29240] 
“The  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Community 
Studies  undertakes  a  descriptive  analysis  of 
current  practice  in  innovation  and  research  in 
education,  and  puts  the  case  for  partnership 
between  them.  The  author  finds  that  at 
present  we  suffer  from  too  much  innovation 
that  is  haphazard  or  merely  fashionable,  and 
that  far  too  little  provision  is  being  made  for 
research.  The  classroom  should  become  the 
laboratory  for  research,  and  the  social  sci¬ 
entist  should  be  prepared  to  overcome  the 
obstacle  of  human  imponderables — the  essence 
of  the  classroom  situation — by  means  of  ex¬ 
periment.”  (Economist)  Bibliography. 


“The  contents  of  the  book  encompass  every 
facet  of  research,  coupling  research  with  in¬ 
novation.  Although  the  viewpoint  is  that  of 
the  English  researcher-educator,  the  book  is 
of  value  to  the  American  researcher-educator 
who  is  battling  the  entrenched  traditional  ele¬ 
ments  in  education.  It  is  designed  for  sup¬ 
plementary  use  in  graduate  research  and 
philosophy  of  education  courses.” 

Choice  3:440  J1  ’66  80w 
“Dr  Young  both  suggests  fields  ripe  for 
research  and  experiment  and  gives  a  survey 
of  what  has  already  been  done.  He  describes 
clearly  the  many  interrelated  problems  to  be 
considered  if  a  valid  view  of  education  in 
Britain  is  to  be  attained.  As  a  balanced,  non¬ 
doctrinaire  survey  of  the  factors  and  prob¬ 
lems — human,  administrative  and  methodolog¬ 
ical — which  bear  upon  the  educational  system, 
the  book  has  great  value  and  interest.  The 
last  two  chapters,  on  research  method  and 
organisation,  together  with  the  documentation 
of  research  experience  to  be  found  in  the 
appendices,  meet  a  more  specialised  need.” 
Economist  216:350  J1  24  ’65  420w 
Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Halsey 

New  Statesman  70:86  J1  16  ’65  1300w 
"[Dr.  Young]  catalogues  in  an  interesting 
way  the  changes  and  swings  in  the  concerns 
of  educational  research  in  the  recent  past.  .  .  . 
[He]  proposes  a  series  of  studies  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  and  in  educational  so¬ 
ciology.  ...  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  priorities  which  Dr.  Young  poses  for  him¬ 
self,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the  central 
authorities  (now  the  Social  Sciences  Research 
Council)  are  necessarily  those  that  will  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  ordinary  academics:  in 
particular,  the  idea  of  ten  specialized  research 
institutes.  The  future  of  research  in  educa¬ 
tional  questions  probably  lies  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  well-established  disciplines,  not  in 
isolated  groups  of  second-rate  educationists.” 
TLS  p635  J1  29  ’65  800w 


YOUNG,  NOEL  DENHOLM-.  See  Denholm- 
Young.  N. 
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YOUNG,  PERCY  M.  Mozart  [il.  by  Richard 
Shirlev -Smith].  72p  lib  bdg  $3.79  David 
White  co. 

B  or  92  Mozart,  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolf¬ 
gang  Amadeus — Juvenile  literature 

66-25606 


for  narrative.  Churchill  and  the  host  of  mem¬ 
oirists  will  suffice  until  the  day  when  a 
‘satisfying  history  of  World  War  II  in  a  single 
volume’  is  written.”  William  Newman 
Library  J  91:3944  S  1  ’66  260w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ja  8  ’67  llOw 


‘‘Mozart’s  music  can  be  appreciated  against 
its  background,  and  it  is  then  seen  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  change.  .  .  .  [This  biography]  is 
intended  to  show  how  and  why  Mozart’s  music 
was  created.  Other  composers  who  lived  at 
the  same  time  [are  discussed  since  they  show] 

.  .  .  the  general  style  of  the  period.”  (Pref) 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[This  biography]  will  be  [a]  good  addition 
to  a  public  or  school  library.  ...  [It  is]  ac¬ 
curate  historically  and  biographically  .  .  .  [and 
describes]  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
Mozart’s  day.”  Don  Phillips 

Library  J  91:5753  N  15  ’66  60w 
“Having  specialized  in  history  as  well  as 

music  in  his  own  student  daj[S,  Dr.  Young  is 
perhaps  even  more  successful  in  evoking  back¬ 
ground  atmosphere  than  in  bringing  to  life  the 
figures  in  the  centre  of  his  stage.  A  few 

passing  inaccuracies,  such  as  a  handful  of 
wrong  dates  in  Handel  and  two  wrong  Koechel 
numbers  in  Mozart,  are  unfortunate  but  not 
seriously  damaging.  Specialists  in  each  field 
are  more  likely  to  regret  Dr.  Young’s  constant 
readiness  as  a  writer  to  cast  his  net  wide 

rather  than  deep,  jumping  to  conclusions  about 
matters  not  always  as  clear-cut  as  he  would 
SUSS6St  M 

'  TLS  p450  My  19  ’66  80w 


YOUNG,  PERCY  M.  World  conductors.  159p  II 
pi  $3.75  Abelard-iSchuman 

781.6  Conducting — Juvenile  literature.  Con¬ 
ductors  (Music) — Juvenile  literature 

66-10153 


“In  this  admirably  compact,  unified  and  co¬ 
herent  history  of  the  Second  World  War 
Brigadier  Young  has  contrived,  without  much 
disturbing  the  thread  of  chronological  sequence, 
to  bring  together  the  German  war  and  the 
Japanese  war,  the  war  at  sea,  in  the  air  and 
on  the  home  front,  keeping  them  all  within 
their  political  perspective.  ...  It  is,  however, 
in  his  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  what  was  possible  and  not 
of  what  would  have  been  a  brilliant  solution 
that  the  author  is  at  his  best.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  [This]  book 
deserves  to  become,  as  it  probably  will,  a 
standard  short  history  of  the  war  and  it  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended  for  the  balanced 
judgment  on  which  it  is  founded.” 

TLS  p722  Ag  11  ’66  1150w 


YOUNG,  PHILIP.  Ernest  Hemingway;  a  re¬ 
consideration.  rev  &  enl  ed  29'7p  il  $5.95  Ha¬ 
state  univ.  press 

813  Hemingway,  Ernest  65-26101 

The  author’s  thesis  is  “that  Hemingway’s 
heroes  were  modelled  on  himself  [and]  that 
Plemingway’s  own  life  was  modelled  on  the 
heroes  of  earlier  American  classics,  particular¬ 
ly.  Mark  Twain’s.  The  new  edition  .  .  .  [con¬ 
tains  a]  foreword  and  afterword — the  first  de¬ 
scribing  the  pre-publication  vicissitudes  of  the 
book,  and  the  second  bringing  the  study  up  to 
date  with  an  account  of  Hemingway’s  last 
works.  (TLS)  Bibliographical  footnotes.  Index. 
For  original  edition  see  BRD  1953. 


Am  Lit  38:430  N  ’66  30w 


A  brief  “history  of  the  orchestra  as  a  per¬ 
forming  entity  .  .  .  [which  includes  discus¬ 
sion  of]  the  orchestral  score,  the  inception 
and  technique  of  the  baton,  and  the  conductor- 
orchestra  relationship.  .  .  .  The  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  survey  of  leading  world  conduc¬ 
tors,  including  some  Americans,  their  personal¬ 
ities,  how  they  work  with  their  orchestras, 
and  the  composers  whose  works  they  specialize 
in  conducting.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grade 
eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“[The]  book  is  well-indexed,  with  a  useful 
list  of  books  and  specimen  recordings.  Mr. 
Young’s  style  betrays  a  hint  of  condescension, 
a  preconception  about  what  today’s  young  peo¬ 
ple  can,  cannot,  or  mustn’t  take  in  that  invites 
a  wince  or  two  from  teenagers.”  Robert  Dumm 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p6B  My  5 
’66  230w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  30w 
“Interesting  and  well-written.  ...  In  his 
brief  but  illuminating  comments  .  .  .  Mr. 

Young  uses  a  minimum  of  technical  terminol¬ 
ogy.  .  .  .  Because  of  its  concentration  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  (mainly  British)  conductors  and  the 
advanced  nature  of  the  material,  this  [book]  is 
recommended  only  for  those  seriously  interested 
in  the  subject.”  Lawrence  Widdoes 

Library  J  91:2715  My  15  ’66  140w  [YA] 


YOUNG,  PETER.  World  War,  1939-45;  a  short 
history.  447p  il  maps  $6.95  Crowell 
940.53  World  War,  1939-1945  66-22418 

The  author  “is  head  of  the  military  history 
department  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Sandhurst,  veteran  of  Dunkirk  raids  on  the 
Norwegian  coast  and  on  Sicily,  Italy,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  Burma,  author  of  a  number  of 
historical  works,  and  the  military  editor  for 
Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia.  [His]  work  is 
divided  into  38  brief  narrative  chapters  de¬ 
scribing  the  military  actions  and  each  chapter 
is  prefaced  with  a  chronology  of  events  ” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Though  highly  readable,  the  work  does  not 
add  any  new  information  or  interpretation  The 
bibliographical  apparatus  indicates  only  a 
select  number  of  memoirs  and  secondary  works 
works  with  a  heavy  reliance  on  British  writ¬ 
ings.  For  a  chronology  of  World  War  II  the 
reader  may  be  more  profitably  referred  to 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs’  Chro- 


ine  ioreword  reiiearses  the  bitter  objections 
Hemingway  raised  to  the  publication  of  the 
original  manuscript.  As  a  fragment  of  Young’s 
autobiography  and  a  further  elucidation  of 
Hemingway’s  neurotic  personality,  the  mate¬ 
rial  could  serve  as  a  long  footnote  in  Hotchner’s 
Papa  Hemingway  [BRD  1966],  Certainly,  it 
does  not  contribute  to  any  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  artist's  craftsmanship.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  afterwrord  is  a  somewhat  adulatory 
review  of  A  Moveable  Feast  [BRD  1964], 
Ultimately,  neither  addition  to  the  early  text 
significantly  augments  .Young’s  more  youthful 
insights  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Hemingway’s  fiction.” 

Choice  3:524  S  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  91:3733  Ag  ’66  190w 
“I  called  Young’s  1952  version  ‘one  of  the 
best  studies  of  a  contemporary  author  I  have 
ever  read,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 

tuhe]  added  foreword  and  afterword  [are] 
both  of  the  highest  interest.  .  .  .  [Young] 
helps  us  to  appreciate  Hemingway  the  writer.” 
Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  Ap  9  ’66  750w 

‘.Ftrurteen  years  after  its  first  publication, 
and  five  years  alter  Hemingway’s  death,  Mr. 
Young  s  highly  original  study  stands  up  well 
to  reaction.  anything,  the  passage  of 
time  has .  given  heightened  credibility  to  his 
dual  thesis.  .  .  Both  the  foreword  and  the 
ftterword  provide  more  than  a  casual  excuse 
for  a  new  edition.  The  foreword  is  itself  a 
contribution  to  the  biography  of  Hemingway 
*  ’  Young  s  book  will  undoubtedly  have 

ln  the  scholarship  of  Ameri- 
It  cannot  be  superseded,  and 
future  study  of  Hemingway  must  start  from 

TLS  p496  Je  2  ’66  400w 
YOUNG,  RICHARD  S.  Extraterrestrial  bioi- 

lSp  ifS^Holf  ed:  James  V-  Bernardo- 

523.1  Space  biology  65-23283 

The  author  gives  an  “account  of  the  funda- 
™®?£al  n  characteristics  of  life  as  it  exiits  on 
earth  and  he  examines  the  possibilities  for 

i>rov?de=i0t?er  planets  in.,the  solar  system.  He 
provides  a  .  .  .  compilation  of  the  existing 
evidence  for  extraterrestrial  life  including 
evidence  from  Mars  and  the  informatiSS 
gleaned  by  analysis  of  meteorites  ”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


oology ° of  The  ^Second  World  War  ' '[  1947]  °  while <rfV space 1  science^- the ^^rc^Jo^/ife all^ewlie^ 
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in  the  universe.  .  .  .  [It]  poses  the  big  ques¬ 
tion — does  life  exist  elsewhere? — and  perforce 
leaves  one  hanging,  waiting  for  the  Mars 
probes  of  the  next  decade.”  R.  C.  C. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  A g  11 
'66  80w  ‘ 

“Because  space  exploration  is  news  as  much 
as  it  is  technology,  most  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  if  intended  for  laymen,  are  written 
‘newsily’  and  superficially.  .  .  .  The  amount  of 
solid  writing  on  the  subject  is  disappointingly 
small.  It  pleases  me,  then,  to  see  that  a 
series  of  books  in  the  Holt  Library  of  Sci¬ 
ence  is  solid  indeed.  .  .  .  [This  book  is  a 
study]  in  depth,  and  in  a  style  that  a  high- 
school  junior  or  senior  would  have  no  trouble 
in  following.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:330  Je  ’66  240w  [YA] 


YOUNG,  ROSAMOND  MCPHERSON.  Made  of 
aluminum:  a  life  of  Charles  Martin  Hall.  213p 
$3.95  McKay 

B  or  92  Hall,  Charles  Martin — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  65-22567 

"A  fictionalized  biography  of  .  .  .  the  man 
who  found  an  inexpensive  way  to  recover 
aluminum  from  its  ores.  The  book  narrates 
many  of  the  struggles  that  Hall  had  after  his 
laboratory  discovery  was  made:  difficulty  in 
getting  financial  backing,  dealing  with  un¬ 
scrupulous  business  men  and  much  patent  liti¬ 
gation.  LBibliography.  Index.]  Grades  eight  to 
ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  beginnings  of  .  .  .  [the]  American  [alu¬ 
minum]  industry  with  interesting  details  from 
the  life  of  the  man  who  started  It  will  be  found 
enjoyable  by  younger  readers.”  F.  R.  Carmody 
Best  Sell  25:396  Ja  1  ’66  90w 
“This  is  a  highly  Actionized  portrait  of  a 
dull,  rather  self-righteous  person  who  lacked 
warmth  in  his  relationships  with  other  human 
beings.  Important  as  this  man  was  to  industry, 
especially  in  Pittsburgh,  chapters  in  collected 
biographies  still  meet  our  need.”  Agnes  Krarup 
Library  J  90:5534  D  15  ’65  80w 


concerned  with]  ‘Trustee  Orientation  Pro¬ 
gram,’  ‘The  Trustee  and  Censorship,’  ‘Uncle 
Sam  and  Public  Libraries,’  ‘National  Library 
Week:  The  Trustee’s  Role,’  ‘Salt  Lake  City 
Builds  a  Library,’  .  .  .  [and  include]  the  com¬ 
plete  texts  of  the  ‘Library  Bill  of  Rights,’  and 
the  ‘Freedom  to  Read  Statement.’  Each  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  book  is  individually  authored,  many 
by  Virginia  Young,  others  by  past-presidents 
or  trustees  active  in  the  American  Library 
Trustees  Association.  .  .  .  Well-known  librar¬ 
ians  wrote  other  chapters.”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  should  be  read  not  only  by  li¬ 
brary  trustees,  but  by  library  administrators 
as  well.  .  .  .  As  a  practical  guidebook,  The 
Library  Trustee  offers  valuable  specifics. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Young  and  her  collaborators  have 
done  a  good  job  in  updating  the  information 
presented.  The  one  deficiency  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  ‘A  Reading  List  for  Trustees.’  Although 
containing  up-to-date  references  to  current 
publications,  .  .  .  one  cannot  help  feeling  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  have  listed  the 
complete  set  of  small  Library  Project  Pam¬ 
phlets  (some  are  listed).  It  might  also  have 
improved  the  usefulness  of  the  reading  list  if 
there  were  additional  references  to  more  ALA 
publications  on  library  buildings.  .  .  .  The 
chapter  on  ‘The  Trustee  and  Censorship’  would 
have  been  more  valuable  had  it  referred  to  the 
Intellectual  Freedom  Newsletter,  which  trustees 
(and  librarians)  should  be  more  aware  of  and 
support.  .  .  .  However,  these  omissions  do  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  potential  usefulness 
of  a  valuable  publication.”  Joseph  Eisner 
Library  J  89:3724  O  1  ’64  650w 
"I  find  [this  book]  to  be  a  most  gratifying 
encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  For  content, 
it  is  surely  the  equivalent  of  information  that 
could  be  gained  by  consistently  attending  for  a 
period  of  years  district,  state,  and  national 
library  meetings.  ...  A  librarian  who  wants 
a  better  board  could,  from  time  to  time,  rec¬ 
ommend  that  certain  chapters  be  read  by  the 
board  members  for  background  material  for 
items  on  the  agenda  for  the  local  meeting. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Young  and  the  other  contributors 
have  achieved  their  purpose.”  F.  J.  Kramer 
Library  Q  36:188  Ap  ’66  410w 


YOUNG,  THOMAS  DANIEL.  Donald  Davidson: 
an  essay  and  a  bibliography,  by  Thomas  Da¬ 
niel  Young  and  M.  Thomas  Inge.  118p  $4 
Vanderbilt  univ.  press 

811  Davidson,  Donald  65-25180 

This  book  presents  a  “bibliography  of  Donald 
Davidson’s  writings  together  with  an  essay  on 
the  development  of  his  best-known  poem,  Lee 
in  the  Mountains.’  The  writing  of  the  essay 
and  compiling  of  the  bibliography  are  the  work 
of  two  students  of  [the  poet]  who  offer  the 
volume  us  a  tribute  to  him.  .  .  .  The  first  an^ 
fourth  drafts  of  ‘Lee  in  the  Mountains  are 
presented  in  their  entirety.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[A]  pedestrian  essay,  like  others  of  its  kind; 
the  poem  and  poet  are  both  commendable  but 
essentially  uncomplicated.  The  68-page  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of' Davidson’s  books,  pamphlets,  indivi¬ 
dual  poems,  essays  and  articles,  newspaper 
and  periodical  book  reviews,  and  miscellaneous 
items  is  accompanied  by  a  thorough  list  of 
critical  reviews  of  the  poet’s  work  and  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  work  done  on  ‘The  Fugitives’  as  well 
as  Davidson.  Dubious  purchase  by  any  but  large 
libraries  which  nurture  dissertations.  Both 
sections  might  better  have  been  printed  in 
quarterlies.’’^  ^  Q  ,6(.  ^ 


“[This]  essay’s  account  of  how  members  of 
the  Fugitive  group  criticized  and  corrected 
each  other’s  work  will  be  of  value  to  all 
students  of  American  literature.  The  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  exceptionally  detailed  and  usefully 

organized^  ^  R  42:lvi  spring  '66  50w 


YOUNGMAN,  BERNARD  R.  Into  all  the  world: 

the  story  of  Christianity  to  1066  A.D:  with 
maps  by  Pierre  Savoie.  222p  il  $5.95  St  Mar¬ 
tins 

270  Church  history — Primitive  and  early 
church.  Church  history — Middle  Ages 

65-18315 

Beginning  with  a  “description  of  the  his¬ 
torical  setting  in  which  Christianity  began,  the 
author  traces  its  first  10  centuries  of  growth 
in  the  East  and  West,  especially  in  the  British 
Isles.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  scale  of  this  book  is  about  that  of 
Walker’s  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
[rev.  ed.  BRD  I960],  The  substance  of  the 
chapters  is  generally  sound  but  is  a  reworking 
of  familiar  material  without  particular  author¬ 
ity:  the  organization  is  a  bit  difficult  to  follow 
within  chapters  as  is  the  rationale  for  making 
the  first  six  chapters  roughly  chronological 
while  the  latter  six  are  topical.  .  .  .  The  strong¬ 
est  point  is  Youngman’s  eye  for  a  telling  illus¬ 
tration  plus  the  34  very  helpful  black-and-white 
photographs.  There  are  12  good  black-and-white 
maps  but  only  a  brief  index  and  a  tiny,  un¬ 
annotated  bibliography.  The  work  apparently  is 
addressed  to  English  preparatory  school  stu¬ 
dents  within  the  Christian  fold.  Not  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  2:868  F  ’66  IlOw  [YA] 


“The  story  of  [the]  expansion  [of  the  Church] 
despite  opposition  and  persecution  from  with¬ 
out  and  the  inevitable  internal  tensions,  is 
well  told.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p80  N  28  ’65  160w 


YOUNG,  VIRGINIA  G.,  ed.  The.  library  trustee: 
a  practical  guidebook.  184p  $7.50  Bowker 
023.3  Libraries — Trustees  64-16780 

This  revision  of  Marian  Manley  Winser’s 
Handbook  for  Library  Trustees  (BRD  1955) 
has  retained  “the  14  chapter  format  of  the 
[earlier]  book,  [and  contains]  new  chapters 
entitled  ‘The  Trustee  as  a  Policy  Maker,  The 
Trustee  and  ALA  Standards,’  ‘Trustees  and 
Friends  of  the  Library,’  and  ‘Library  Systems.’ 
The  appendices,  [which]  are  new,  .  .  .  [are 


YU,  GEORGE  T.  Party  politics  in  Republican 
China;  the  Kuomintang,  1912-1924.  203p  $6 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

329.95  Chung-kuo  min  tang.  China — Politics 
and  government  66-13089 

“The  concept  of  parties,  connoting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  or  more  competing  political  groups, 
was  alien  to  the  very  basis  of  traditional 
Chinese  political  thought  and  practice.  Political 
protest  existed  only  in  the  form  of  secret 
societies,  illegal  and  underground.  It  was  into 
this  political  environment  that  Western-model¬ 
ed  political  parties  were  thrust  in  1912.  This 
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YU,  G.  T. — Continued 

study  constitutes  an  investigation  of  one  Wes¬ 
tern-inspired  Chinese  party,  the  Kuomintang.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  provided  some  valuable  in¬ 
troductory  material  that  aids  the  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  politics  in  traditional 
and  modern  China.  The  book  draws  heavily 
on  basic  Chinese  sources,  is  easily  readable, 
and  is  suitable  for  either  undergraduate  or 
graduate  students.  .  .  .  Written  with  due  re¬ 
gard  both  for  the  Chinese  background  of  the 
subject  and  the  approach  that  the  Western  or 
Western-trained  scholar  brings  to  such  ques¬ 
tions,  this  is  probably  the  best  work  yet  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  on  the  Chinese  nationalist 
movement  prior  to  1924.” 

Choice  3:839  N  ’66  140w 
"In  his  smoothly  unfolding  and  clearly  written 
monograph  [Dr.  Yu]  has  traced  the  evolution 
of  the  Kuomintang  as  a  political  party  and  as 
a  revolutionary  force  from  its  origins  in  the 
late  19th  century  until  its  transformation  in 
1924  with  Soviet  Russian  assistance.  .  .  . 
Until  1914  the  Kuomintang,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  was  organizationally  and 
ideologically  Western-oriented.  Thereafter,  he 
demonstrates,  it  reverted  to  the  traditional  type 
of  Chinese  society.  This  thesis,  with  its  many 
ramifications,  is  skillfully  explored,  as  is  the 
revolutionary  career  of  'Sun  Yat-sen.  This  is  a 
solid  contribution  to  modern  Chinese  society.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:2072  Ap  15  ’66  150w 


YURICK,  SOL.  Fertig.  (Trident  press  bk)  344p 
$5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16178 

“Harry  Fertig  kills  seven  persons  associated 
with  a  hospital  where  his  only  son  died  due 
to  negligence.  It  is  not  a  revenge  killing,  but 
simply  an  act  to  show  up  the  evils  of  the 
‘system.’  By  this  act  Fertig  hopes  to  be  able 
to  explain  this  evil  to  the  world  at  his  trial.” 
(Library  J) 


“Sol  Yurick  writes  with  savage  power  and 
with  Chaucerian  detail.  His  sentences  are 
short,  punchy,  telling.  But  a  boxer  needs 
varied  style  if  he  plans  to  become  a  champion. 
Sol  Yurick  is  far  from  champion  status.  .  .  . 
Literature,  it  cannot  be  said  enough  to  our 
moderns,  must  provide  some  pleasure.  Sol 
Yurick  tears  and  punishes.  .  .  .  [He  also] 
belongs  to  the  grunt,  maim,  scream,  pant, 
twist  and  tear  school  of  sex.  And  here  the 
motivation  fails  most  noticeably.  [The]  re¬ 
ports  of  prison  life  and  existence  within  psy¬ 
chiatric  wards  .  .  .  are  animate  and  powerful, 
but  hardly  pleasurable  relief.  .  .  .  We  are  sub¬ 
jected  throughout  to  the  urine  smells,  the  murky 
tastes  and  the  meaningless  rattle  of  the  classic 
four  letter  words.  It  truly  tires  the  patience  of 
the  reader.”  E.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  26:80  My  15  ’66  450w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  Week  p8  My  29  '66  370w 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cook 

Commonweal  85:59  O  14  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  91:2879  Je  1  '66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Nation  203:128  Ag  8  ’66  800w 


Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:705  N  11  ’66  60w 


“In  the  newspapers,  Fertig  would  have  made 
a  touching  and  perhaps  frightening  figure.  .  .  . 
As  a  case  history,  he  would  have  been  worth 
a  few  terse  pages.  But  Mr.  Yurick  ...  is 
attempting  to  write  a  novel,  which  could  have 
succeeded  only  if  Fertig  had  been  a  huge  figure, 
or  if  he  had  got  away  with  the  murders  he 
commits.  As  it  is,  this  curious  and  tedious 
work  is  merely  a  hodgepodge  of  factual  re¬ 
porting,  Freudian  conjecture,  anti-Freudian 
conjecture,  detective  talk,  lawyer  talk,  and 
amateur  moralizing.” 

New  Yorker  42:89  J]  9  ’66  120w 


“Yurick  roasts  a  corral  full  of  sacred  cows— 
lawyers,  plutocrats,  journalists,  politicians  anc 
clerics.  .  .  .  [His]  brutally  funny  style  parallels 
the  macabre,  cynical  humor  of  Nathanael  West’s 
‘The  Day  of  the  Locust’  [BRD  1939]  and  ‘Miss 
Lonelyhearts’  [BRD  1933].  But  Yurick  is 
deadly  serious  in  all  his  black  comedy.  His 
book  questions  the  normal  assumptions  of  whal 
society  should  and  must  accept,  in  morals 
medicine,  law,  media.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  sharp  an< 
searing  book  by  a  writer  to  watch.” 

Newsweek  67:106  My  9  ’66  390w 


z 


ZABEL,  MORTON  DAUWEN,  ed.  Selected 
poems  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  See 
Robinson.  E.  A. 


ZAGORIA,  JANET  D.,  ed.  Power  and  the 
Soviet  elite.  See  Nicolaevsky,  B.  I. 


ZALEZNIK,  ABRAHAM.  Human  dilemmas  of 
leadership.  236p  il  $5.95  Harper 

301  Industrial  relations.  Executives. 
Leadership  66-11480 

The  author  “has  presented  a  study  with  a 
major  emphasis  on  psychiatric  reasoning  to 
explain  interaction  between  the  individual  and 
the  organization.  The  book  discusses  .  .  .  [the 
actions  and]  the  causes  of  those  actions  in 
persons  with  authority  among  themselves, 
subordinates  with  those  in  authority  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  with  each  other.”  (Library  J) 


“Abraham  Zaleznik,  professor  of  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  at  Harvard  Business  School .  .  . 
displays  sensitive  understanding  as  well  as 
superior  knowledge  of  this  problem  as  it 
exists  today.  From  his  experience  he  gives 
some  direction  and  guidance  to  help  solve 
these  major  organizational  problems  in  the 
future.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the 
serious  student  on  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level.”  M.  E.  Nehlig 

Library  J  91:2831  Je  1  ’66  180w 
“Refusal  to  encourage  individuality,  in  Abra¬ 
ham  Zaleznik’ s  opinion,  denies  employes  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  their  expectations  of  them¬ 
selves  against  their  achievements:  it  results  in 
anxiety,  impairment  of  efficiency  and  eventually 
in  the  destruction  of  group  harmony.  To  con¬ 
tain  this  anxiety,  organizations  develop  more 
rigid  hierarchical  structures.  .  .  .  [There  is  a] 
spiraling  of  constraints  [which]  results  ulti¬ 
mately  in  man’s  dehumanization.  .  .  .  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  individual  psychological  proc¬ 
esses  and  of  the  relationship  between  ego  de¬ 
velopment  and  environment,  says  Mr.  Zalez¬ 
nik,  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  organizations.  This  is  the  principal 
thrust  .  of  his  thoughtful,  refreshingly  readable 
analysis  .  .  .  which  goes  well  beyond  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations  into  the  more 
critical  areas  of  government  policy,  education 
and  international  relations.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  Je  12  ’66  190w 


AAruKENSKA,  MARYA.  Collected  poems.  210p 
$6  V  iking 

811  65-23955 

A  collection  of  poems  "drawn  from  six  ear¬ 
lier  volumes  with  additions.”  (Sat  R) 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Harper  233:92  Ag  ’66  30w 
‘ ‘In  lier  ‘Collected  Poems,’  Marya  Zaturenska 
upholds  the  acclaim  that  has  been  given  her 
and - ,®v ?? ,  surpasses  it.  .  .  .  ‘Cold  Morning  Sky’ 
IBRD  1937]  brought  her  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1938.  It  must  be  said  that  rarely  has  this  prize 
recognized  poetry  of  such  delicacy  and  grace, 
i,  • , , What  is  so  fine  about  these  poems  is 
that  the  control  implicit  in  them  does  not  lead 
to  sterility  or  to  false  emotion.  .  .  .  The  poems 
9,1  .the  1960.  s  continue  with  their  imagery  of 
bright  passions  tever-high.’  .  .  .  They  are  really 
bravely  sad  poems  and  strike  to  tears.  Craft, 
design,  obligatory  polishing,  and  then  what 
a  sensibility  is  exposed  to  us  in  these  ‘Collected 
Poems  —and  not  a  single  faltering  or  nerveless 
rhyme.”  Barbara  Guest 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  28  ’65  390w 
“Perhaps,  as  withBrowning’s  Andrea  del  Sar- 
LZaturenska  s]  faultlessness  as  a  craftsman 
suggests  her  limitations:  hers  is  a  technical 
rather  than  an  inspired  accomplishment.  Yet 
it  should  not  be  denigrated.  Zaturenska  has 
moved  from  measured  Metaphysical  verse  to  a 
niore  personally  attractive  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
losmg  none  of  her  precision  while  gaining  a 
richness  of  expression  more  consistent  with  her 
natural  gifts.”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  49:43  F  19  ’66  120w 

Va  Q  R  42:xciv  summer  ’66  70w 


ZATURENSKA,  MARYA,  jt.  comp.  The  silver 
swan.  See  Gregory,  H. 
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ZAWADZKI,  K.  K.  F.  The  economics  of  in¬ 
flationary  processes.  288p  $10  Praeger 

332.4  Inflation  (Finance)  66-17043 

This  book  ‘‘examines  the  causes  of  inflation, 
the  operation  of  inflationary  mechanisms  of 
various  types,  and  the  effects'"  o'f  inflation. 
Inflation  is  shown  to  be,  essentially,  a  struggle 
between  socio-economic  groups.  The  nature 
and  mechanics  of  the  various  forms  of  this 
struggle  are  discussed,  with  special  reference 
to  monetary  and  financial  conditions  which 
make  inflation  possible,  to  changes  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  national  real  income,  and  to 
changes  in  the  structure  of  prices  and  wages 
within  the  economy.  Several  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of  domestic 
inflation  on  the  international  position  of  the 
economy  subject  to  it.  .  .  .  [The  book  ends 
with  a]  discussion  of  the  impact  of  inflation 
on  investment,  saving,  and  the  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  footnotes.  Index. 


“In  an  article  published  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago  Ralph  Turvey  distinguished  four  basic 
types  of  inflation.  ...  K.  K.  F.  Zawadzki’s 
book,  as  the  author  readily  acknowledges,  is 
devoted  largely  to  spelling  out  the  implications 
of  Turvey’s  models.  Zawadzki’s  treatment  has 
several  distinctive  features.  First,  it  is  highly 
abstract  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Second, 
despite  its  abstract  and  intricate  nature,  the 
exposition  makes  no  use  whatever  of  algebra  or 
geometry.  Fortunately  the  author  writes  in 
simple  straightforward  English  and  has  or¬ 
ganized  his  complex  material  with  great  care. 
Nevertheless  the  end  product  is  neither  easy 
to  grasp  nor,  in  my  judgment,  definitive.  Third, 
except  in  a  short  introductory  chapter,  this 
book  contains  only  a  few  skimpy  references  to 
other  work.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  the  greatest  lack 
in  this  area  is  an  integrative  treatise.  Zawad¬ 
zki’s  book  does  not  meet  this  need.”  R.  T. 
Selden 

Am  Econ  R  56:893  S  ’66  800w 
“[This]  book  is  very  well  organized,  and 
written  in  a  clear  and  correct  though  dry  style. 
Recommended  for  academic  and  other  libraries 
with  pertinent  reader  interest.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:3203  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 


ZEIGER,  HENRY  A.  Ian  Fleming;  the  spy 
who  came  in  with  the  gold.  150p  il  $3.95  Duell 
B  or  92  Fleming.  Ian  65-26809 

A  biographical  and  critical  study. 


“[This  book]  gives  the  basic,  altogether 
skimpy  and  yet  quite  adequate  biographical 
data  and  it  summarizes  fairly  well  each  of  the 
James  Bond  novels.  .  .  .  [The  author]  slaps 
down  his  data  with  a  minimum  of  words  and 
with  practically  no  style.  He  devotes  much  of 
his  space  to  a  few  stray  details  about  Flem¬ 
ing’s  father:  all  of  this,  though  it  has  little 
pertinence,  is  interesting  reading.  .  .  .  Finally. 
Mr.  Zeiger  gives  his  considered  opinion  of 
each  of  the  Bond  adventures.  He  makes  some 
very  shrewd  observations  on  the  structural 
defects  of  the  stories  and  analyzes  each  one  so 
clearly  that  none  of  his  readers  is  apt  to  go 
out  and  buv  a  Fleming  novel.”  W.  B.  Hill 
Best  Sell  25:388  Ja  1  ’66  300w 
“This  is  a  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
fantasy  world  of  James  Bond  in  terms  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Ian  Fleming,  and  to  explain 
the  astounding  popularity  of  the  sagas  on  the 
basis  of  the  universal  need  for  security  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  the  security  that  Fleming 
had  known  in  his  Edwardian  childhood.”  M.  K. 

Granl  Library  J  90:5387  D  15  *65  140w 

Library  J  91:2240  Ap  15  ’66  40w  [XA] 


ZEISEL,  HANS,  jt.  auth.  The  American  jury. 
See  Kalven,  H. 


ZEITLIN,  ARNOLD.  To  the  Peace  corps,  with 
love.  351p  $4.95  Doubleday 
309.2  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  Ghana  65-17240 


A  “picture  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  action— 
from  the  training  classes  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  to  the  .  .  .  experience  of  living  and 
working  in  West  Africa.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  author  is  sensitive  and  observant.  His 
curiosity  is  of  such  an  order  that  his  book 
contains  enormous  insight  into  most  aspects 
of  contemporary  life  in  Ghana.  He  reports 


many  fascinating  conversations  and  relates 
his  experiences  to  the  political  problems  of  the 
Peace  Corps  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
book  is  recommended  for  readers  interested  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  for 
all  who  would  like  a  better  understanding  of  a 
particular  West  African  country.”  G.  A.  Beebe 
Library  J  91:1240  Mr  1  ’66  lOOw 
Library  J  91:1733  Mr  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  9  ’66  90w 


ZEMACH,  HARVE.  The  speckled  hen;  a  Rus¬ 
sian  nursery  rhyme;  adapted  by  Harve  Ze- 
mach;  il.  by  Margot  Zemach.  unp  $3.50;  lib 
bdg  $3.27  Holt 

398.8  Nursery  rhymes  66-11419 

This  Russian  nursery  rhyme  tells  “of  the 
speckled  hen  that  lays  a  speckled  egg.  The 
egg  cracks,  a  series  of  minor  domestic  calami¬ 
ties  ensue.”  (Book  Week)  “Preschool  to  grade 
two.”  (Library  J) 


“A  little  Russian  nursery  rhyme  with  no 
lesson  whatever  beyond  nonsense  value,  .  .  . 
[its  events]  all  mild,  all  rather  amusing.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  moral  is  that  promises  are  to 
keep  ?  Again  the  pictures  are  bright  and 
bouncy — dumpy  ladies  in  babushkas  and 
aprons,  a  scruffily  bearded  gentleman,  scraggly 
chickens.”  Nora  Magid 

Book  Week  pl6  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  160w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3B  My  5  ’66 
40w 

Horn  Bk  42:303  Je  ’66  80w 

Reviewed  by  A.  O’B.  Murphy 

Library  J  91:3254  Je  15  ’66  50w 

“Margot  Zemach  has  wonderful  zest,  lots  of 
action,  and  fun  in  her  picture  books,  though 
her  peasant  people  tend  to  look  absurdly  alike. 
This  tale  is  a  thoroughly  zany  one;  it  abounds 
in  good  sounds  and  in  repetition.  .  .  .  The  end¬ 
ing  is  a  burst  of  foolish  fireworks,  in  which 
the  old  man  stands  on  his  head  in  a  haystack 
— until  the  hen  lays  another  egg.  .  .  .  The  finale 
is  so  silly  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  being 
thought  ‘dumb’  by  children  instead  of  hu¬ 
morous.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:36  My  14  ’66  lOOw 


ZEMACH,  MARGOT.  The  fisherman  and  his 
wife,  imp  col  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.03  Norton 
1  398.2  Folklore — Juvenile  literature  66-11777 
A  retelling  of  the  tale  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  "Ages  five  to  eight.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R) 


Reviewed  by  Nora  Magid 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  8  ’66  380w 

“[This]  story  of  course  is  a  winner.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  just,  and  neatly 
understated.  Mrs.  Zemach  brings  out  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  in  her  three-color  pictures  of 
a  stocky,  peasant-type  couple — a  doggedly  de¬ 
termined  wife  and  doggedly  desperate  hus¬ 
band.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  28  ’66 

80w 

Horn  Bk  42:302  Je  '66  80w 

“[The  author]  has  fallen  short  of  conveying 
the  original  mood  of  [this]  story.  The  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  greedy  wife’s  climb  to  wealth  and 
power  is  in  this  story  the  all-powerful  station 
of  pope — an  altogether  unnecessary  addition.  As 
with  the  prize-winning  rendition  of  the  Russian 
folktale.  Salt  IBRD  1965],  heavy  line  drawings 
subtly  shaded  with  beige  and  blue  illustrate 
the  text;  however,  the  result  is  much  less 
successful.”  F.  L.  McClure 

Library  J  91:2682  My  15  ’66  80w 

“[The  drawings  in  this  book  are]  expres¬ 
sionist  and  rather  frightening.  .  .  [They 
have]  often  a  very  genuine  profundity  .  .  . 
[and]  seem  happily  to  have  forgotten  that 
this  is  a  book  for  children.  The  story,  elo¬ 
quently  restated  by  Mrs.  Zemach,  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  as  well,  remind  us  how  adultly 
terrifying  the  Grimms  could  be.”  B.  N.  O’Do¬ 
herty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  1  ’66  240w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:49  Ap  16  ’66  60w 
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ZEMAN,  Z.  A.  B.  The  merchant  of  revolu¬ 
tion;  the  life  of  Alexander  Israel  Helphand 
(Parvus)  1867-1924  [by]  Z.  A.  B.  Zernan  and 
W.  B.  Scharlau.  306p  pi  $7.20  Oxford 
B  or  92  Helphand.  Alexander  65-6995 
The  subject  of  this  book,  a  Russian  and  “a 
cosmopolitan  internationalist,  fled  Russia  in  the 
1890’ s,  settled  in  Germany,  fought  for  the 
program  of  German  Social  Democracy;  helped 
Lenin  to  get  Iskra  started,  [and]  returned  to 
Russia  to  participate  in  the  1905  Revolution. 
.  .  .  He  did  much  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  German  government  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  revolution  in  Russia  during  World  War  I, 
and  in  1915-17  played  a  most  significant  role 
in  Germany’s  shipping  of  Lenin  and  other 
radicals  home  to  Russia.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Originally  published  in  German  as 
Freibeuter  der  Revolution,  Parvus-Helphand. 


“Plainly  an  outgrowth  of  Zeman’s  previous 
work  [Germany  and  the  Revolution  in  Russia, 
1915-1918.  BRD  1959],  this  study  devotes  dis¬ 
proportionate  attention,  almost  half  its  pages, 
to  Helphand’ s  activities  during  the  war  years. 
Fresh  research  has  been  combined  with  the 
evidence  of  the  earlier  documentary  collection 
to  make  this  part  of  the  volume  the  best  ac¬ 
count  available  of  German  efforts  to  undermine 
the  tsarist  regime.  .  .  .  Paucity  of  material 
may  account  for  the  thinness  of  the  treatment 
of  Helphand’ s  life  prior  to  the  world  war.  The 
impression  is  inescapable,  nevertheless,  that 
this  part  of  the  volume  was  put  together  with 
indecent  haste.  .  .  .  The  authors  have  neglected 
to  consult  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  party,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  their  treatment  of  Helphand’s  as¬ 
sociation  with  it  is  riddled  with  errors.”  S.  H. 
Baron 

Am  Hist  R  71:1373  J1  ’66  550w 
"Helphand  (Gelfand)  is  the  subject  of  an 
Intriguing  and  remarkable  [book]  by  two  ex¬ 
perts,  one  English  and  the  other  German.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  first,  and  will  probably  remain  the 
most  definitive  and  fascinating,  biography  of 
the  illusive  Helphand.” 

Choice  3 :250  My  '66  220w 


ZIEGLER,  GILETTE,  ed.  At  the  court  of 

Versailles;  eyewitness  reports  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV:  tr.  by  Simon  Watson 
Taylor  [Eng  title:  The  court  of  Versailles 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV].  402p  il  $7.95 
Dutton 

944  France — History — Bourbons,  1589-1789. 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France.  Courts  and 
courtiers  66-14686 

This  volume  reports  the  daily  life  of  the 
Court,  as  portrayed  in  excerpts  from  the  work 
of  writers  and  celebrities  of  the  period,  such 
as  “Saint-Simon  and  Mme  de  Sdvigny, 
through  Moli&re,  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Perrault, 
Lully,  Colbert,  Fouquet,  Racine,  Mile,  de  la 
Vallifere,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  Louis  XIV  himself.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology.  The  family  of  Louis  XIV. 
Bibliography.  Index.  Published  1963  under  the 
title  Les  coulisses  de  Versailles. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Kronenberger 
Atlantic  219:58  Ja  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Gay 

Book  Week  p2  J1  31  ’66  1050w 
“Unfortunately  Mile  Ziegler  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  her  theme.  The  book  has  glaring  faults 
of  form  and  taste.  Admittedly  it  draws  on  a 
wide  variety  of  contemporary  witnesses;  some 
of  the  extracts  in  themselves  are  interesting 
enough;  and  the  translation  is  easy  and  vivid. 
But  there  is  no  attempt  at  serious  commen¬ 
tary,  background  narrative  or  critical  apprai¬ 
sal  of  the  material  quoted.  .  .  .  The  result 
is  ...  a  series  of  disconnected  episodes  with 
gossip,  innuendo  and  speculative  reports  as  itir 
staple.  .  .  .  Basically  the  book  is  frivolous, 
while  making  pretences  to  be  otherwise  Al¬ 
though  attempts  are  made  to  illustrate  serious 
affairs  .  .  .  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  about  the 
royal  love  affairs,  mistresses,  bastards,  scan¬ 
dals  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  court.” 

Economist  219:377  Ap  23  '66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  91:3723  Ag  ’66  130w 
“Miss  Ziegler  says  nothing  about  the  writers 
of  the  various  passages  she  quotes,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  suggests  that  these  writers  (when, 
for  example,  they  bandy  about  figures  of  the 
cost  of  Versailles)  are  sometimes  unreliable 
She  often  quotes  different  accounts  of  the  same 
occurrence  without  providing  any  guidance  as 
to  which  (if  either)  should  be  believed.  . 


For  the  serious  student  her  work  has  there¬ 
fore  little  use.  For  readers  in  search  of  light 
entertainment  .  .  .  Miss  Mitford’s  [The  Sun 
King,  BRD  1966,  has]  more  to  offer.”  C.  B.  A. 
Behrens 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:15  O  6  ’66  900w 
“This  book  is  delightful  reading,  because  all 
the  circumstances  of  Louis  XIV’s  reign  con¬ 
spired  to  makQ  gossip — or,  at  any  rate,  the 
analytical  hashing  over  of  human  behavior — 
one  of  the  chief  pastimes  of  his  court.  Every¬ 
body  kept  an  eye  on  everybody  else  as  all 
competed  for  the  King’s  favor,  and  the  letters, 
memoirs,  and  histories  of  life  at  Versailles 
are  full,  candid,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  intriguing.  Miss  Ziegler’s  choices  are 
shrewd  They  describe  the  scandals  and  the 
small  change  of  court  life;  they  also — most 
instructively — reflect  the  serious  problems  of 
France  as  the  court  distractedly  perceived 
them.  The  translation  is  excellent.” 

New  Yorker  42:104  J1  16  ’66  IlOw 

Newsweek  68:94B  J1  11  ’66  600w 


ZIEGLER,  PHILIP.  Addington;  a  life  of 
Henry  Addington,  first  viscount  Sidmouth. 
478p  pi  $8.75  Day 

B  or  92  Sidmouth,  Henry  Addington,  1st 
viscount.  Great  Britain — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  65-25445 

This  is  a  new  biography  of  the  man  who  was 
“appointed  prime  minister  by  George  III  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  [and] 
was  responsible  during  his  short  tenure  for 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  abroad  and  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  income  tax  in  its  modern 
form  at  home.”  (Economist)  Bibliography,  in¬ 
dex. 


"Smoothly  written,  eminently  readable  and 
splendidly  illustrated,  this  book  should  give 
pleasure  to  a  wide  public.  .  .  .  The  only 
Wykehamist  prime  minister  and,  furthermore, 
one  who  left  Winchester  early  under  a  cloud 
which  Mr  Ziegler  purifies  but  does  not  pene¬ 
trate,  Addington  .  .  .  was  in  himself  a  dull 
dog.  Mr  Ziegler  shows  him  every  sympathy, 
points  approvingly  to  his  domestic  virtues  and 
integrity  of  character  but  reaches  this  con¬ 
clusion  all  the  same.  .  .  .  Following  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  our  times  [the  author]  sees  the  bogy  of 
class  feeling  as  a  prime  cause  of  Addington’s 
failure  as  prime  minister.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
wholly  convincing  and  such  lightness  of 
truth  borders  on  the  superficial.  Yet  this  book 
is  solidly  founded  and  carefully  constructed;  it 
provides  material  for  a  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.” 

Economist  217:1082  D  4  ’65  420w 

Reviewed  by  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  91:1885  Ap  1  ’66  160w 

“The  book  is  a  fascinating  one.  .  .  .  The 
author  brilliantly  recalls  Addington’s  political 
world.” 

New  Yorker  42:190  Mr  26  ’66  150w 

“The  fascination  of  this  book  lies  in  its 
moral  that  a  nation’s  power  to  set  the  world 
ablaze  does  not  necessarily  require  great 
statesmen.  Great  events  do  not  always  evoke 
great  men.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ziegler  has  written  an 
extremely  good  and  readable  book  about  this 
undistinguished  man.  He  is,  however,  driven 
into  exalting  ordinariness  as  almost  a  virtue. 
The  Prime  Minister  who  raises  a  laugh  with 
his  announcement  of  a  declaration  of  war 
cannot  get  much  of  a  cheer  from  history.” 

TLS  p460  My  19  ’66  600w 


ZIFF,  LARZER.  The  American  1890s;  life  and 
times  of  a  lost  generation.  376p  $7.50 

Viking 

810.9  American  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  U.S.— Intellectual  life.  U.S.— Social 
life  and  customs  66-15885 

"Larzer  Ziff’s  new  book  presents  the  1890s 
as  the  crucial  decade  in  the  long  history  of 
false  consciousness  in  American  culture,  the 
spnt  between  thought  and  action,  between 
piofessed  value  and  performed  behavior.  .  .  . 
V- „9,Ims  that  during  this  decade  Americans 
forced  to  [confront]  the  essential 
tacts  of  life  and  m  the  act  discovered  modernity 
as  well  as  themselves.  The  heroes  of  Ziff’s 
aine +the  ^writer^  and  intellectuals  who 
forced  that  confrontation  and  who  .  .  .  were 
d®f ^ +^T?d  ky  the  part  they  had  to  play.  They 
a£®  t+Viiy  a  <?st  generation  because  .  .  .  they 
are  still  unacknowledged.  The  American  1890s 
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is  an  attempt  to  restore  them  finally  to  their 
proper  place.”  (Book  Week)  Bibliographical 
references.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O'Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  ’66  30w 

‘‘As  literary  history.  The  American  1890s  re¬ 
sists  quick  description  because  of  the  density 
of  its  detail.  .  .  .  What  Mr.  Ziff  wishes  to  do 
is  to  implicate  literature  deeply  in  the  context 
of  its  time  and  show  how  imaginative  writing 
is  both  a  consequence  and  a  liberating  criti¬ 
cism  of  its  culture.  .  .  .  The  main  difficulty  Mr. 
Ziff  has  with  the  literary  morality  play  he  cre¬ 
ates  derives  from  the  narrowness  of  the  stage  he 
has  set  for  it.  .  .  .  [He)  has  to  chop  and  cut 
his  material  to  make  it  fit  the  Procrustean 
frame  of  the  1890s.  .  .  .  The  more  serious 
trouble  with  [this]  study  lies  in  its  wider  and 
more  ambitious  intention  of  establishing  the 
’90s  as  the  pivotal  period  in  the  history  of 
American  consciousness.  .  .  .  Can  we  really  rest 
in  the  fond  belief  that  an  heroic  generation  has 
rescued  us  from  the  self-deception  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  pieties?”  J.  W.  Ward 

Book  Week  p4  S  4  ’66  1900w 

“[The  book]  proceeds  by  means  of  a  series  of 
short  biographies  and  thumbnail  critiques  of 
both  famous  and  less-well-known  figures.  .  .  . 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  method  is 
that  sometimes  ...  it  works  beautifully.  But 
it  also — as  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  James, 
Howells,  and  Twain — produces  some  signally 
perfunctory  criticism.  .  .  .  The  author  tends  to 
force  evidence  to  fit  a  thesis.  .  .  .  But  these 
flaws  do  not  vitiate  Larzer  Ziff’s  useful  survey 
of  a  period  that  .  .  .  forced  America  into  the 
20th  century.”  Joel  Porte 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  6  66 

800w 

“This  is  a  learned  and  thoroughly  readable 
literary  history  of  the  American  1890’s.  .  .  . 
For  academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  S.  G. 

Heppell  Ljbrarj,  j  91-3733  ^g  ’66  I50w 

“Mr.  Ziff  outlines  the  literary  careers  of  .  .  . 
prominent  literary  figures  of  the  decade  and 
discusses  such  of  their  works  as  are  still 
memorable  and  worth  reading.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ziff  uses 
his  discussions  to  illustrate  the  fundamental 
thesis  of  his  book,  which  is  that  substantial 
literature  of  lasting  interest  is  produced  only 
by  authors  having  extraordinary  courage  and 
perseverance.  .  .  .  There  are  faults  in  Mr.  Ziff  3 
book  .  .  .  When  discussing  individual  books, 
he  frequently  becomes  schoolmasterly  and 
wordy.  .  .  .  [However]  what  he  tells  us  of  the 
nineties  has  modem  relevance.  .  .  .  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  slick  magazines,  the  television  net¬ 
works  and  commercial  publishers  are  not  so 
very  different  from  those  that  were  so  destruc¬ 
tive  of  honest  art  in  the  nineties.”  Frank  Mac- 

Shane  ^  y  Tjmes  Bk  R  p38  s  26  ’66  800w 

“[This]  book  is  lively  and  intelligent  and 
bound  to  be  influential.  .  .  .The  society  that 
‘victimized*  [the  artists  of  this  decade]  was 
typified  by  the  magazines,  of  the  period,  which 
the  author  breaks  down  into  three  categories, 
all  of  them  bad:  1)  magazines  like  Scribner  s 
...  2)  upstart  publications  like  McClure  s  .  .  . 
3)  avant-garde  publications  such  as  The  Chap- 
Book,  whose  editors  thought  they  were  naught¬ 
ier  than  England’s  Yellow  Book.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
dictment  is  harsh— and  largely  unfair.  .  .  . 
Despite  Professor  Ziff,  the  evidence  forces  the 
conclusion  that  the  literary  generation  of  the 
1890s  was  not  so  much  lost  as  it  was  never 
found.  .  .  .  Yet  this  formulation  of  the  problem 
of  literary  achievement  in  the  1890’s  seems  close 
enough  to  the  truth  to  be  worth  thinking 

about.  ■yaSQIRn42:649  autumn  ’66  1300w 


ZIM,  HERBERT  S.  Sharks;  II.  by  Stephen 
Howe.  63p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.94  Morrow 

597  Sharks — Juvenile  literature  66-10706 
The  author  gives  an  “account  of  the  shark’s 
evolution,  physical  characteristics,  feeding  ha¬ 
bits,  and  danger  to  man.  Also  included  is  a 
description  of  the  physical  differences  between 
the  shark  and  the  bony  fish.  [Index.]  Grades 
two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 

Horn  Bk  42:326  Je  ’66  50w 
“The  accuracy  of  the  author’s  opening  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘Sharks  are  the  largest  .  .  .  creatures 
in  the  sea,’  can  be  questioned;  this  distinction 
seems  to  belong  to  whales.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  .  .  .  interesting,  informative,  well-illustrated. 
A.  S.  Fls^ibrary  j  91.3262  Je  15  .66  70w 


ZINK1N,  TAYA.  India.  23 6p  il  maps  $6.60 

Walker  &  co. 

954  India  65-22143 

The  author  is  “the  former  Indian  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Guardian  and  The  Economist  and 
.  .  .  lived  in  India  from  1945  to  1960.  Almost 
one-half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  .  .  .  India’s 
history  with  emphasis  on  the  British  period 
and  the  years  since  independence.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  a  summary  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  progress  since  independence  with 
sections  on  the  Constitution,  the  impact  of 
self-government,  political  parties,  the  present 
status  of  minorities,  social  change,  poverty, 
agriculture,  industrial  development  and  foreign 
policy.’’  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 


Economist  218:110  Ja  8  ’66  430w 
“This  is  a  lucid  and  very  readable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  modern  India  .  .  .  [containing]  an  ex¬ 
cellent  resum  6  of  India’s  history.  .  .  .  The 
text  is  supplemented  by  100  well-chosen 
photographs  and  a  five-page  Who’s  Who 
biographical  dictionary.  Recommended  for  all 
libraries.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:2504  My  15  ’66  160w 
“Mrs.  Zinkin  is  narrowly  doctrinaire  in  the 
sections  that  deal  with  the  history  of  India; 
.  .  .  but  then  to  deal  with  a  millennium  or  so 
in  100  pages  is  asking  a  lot.  She  comes  into 
her  own  with  the  chapters  about  India  today, 
when  she  can  happily  substitute  the  practical 
speech  of  statistics  and  anecdotal  information 
for  the  hollow  voice  of  the  march  of  time.” 
TLS  pl093  D  2  ’65  250w 


ZINSSER,  WILLIAM  K.  Pop  goes  America. 

174p  $4.95  Harper 

817  U.  S. — Civilization  66-21714 

“This  is  a  collection  of  journalistic  pieces, 
most  of  which  have  appeared  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Life,  Horizon,  The  Reporter, 
Sports  Illustrated,  and  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  They  are  [introduced]  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  ‘pop’  culture  and  its  debilitating 
effect  on  American  life,  value  and  character. 
(Library  J) 


“Reviewing  a  book  that  matches  your  own 
prejudices  makesi  criticism  a  pleasant  task. 
And  William  Zinsser  should  accumulate  many 
amused  and  sympathetic  readers  who  are 
stunned  by  the  takeover  of  questionable  art 
forms,  unlikely  folk  heroes  and  tasteless  cul¬ 
tural  habits.  .  .  .  Most  [of  these  short  pieces] 
are  written  with  wit  and  serious  intent,  and  a 
few  are  caustic  classics.  .  .  .  Zinsser  is  deft,  in¬ 
cisive  and  creative.  He  produces  chuckles,  but 
he  also  provokes  thought.  Perhaps  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  something  in  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  on  gift  volumes.  In  any  event,  his  little 
red,  white  and  blue  treatise  would  make  a  nice 
(and  less  expensive)  substitute.”  R.  T.  Reilly 
America  115:667  N  19  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gruen 

Book  Week  p20  O  36  ’66  800w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  20  ’66 
130w 


“Despite  [a]  stated  theme  the  book  lacks  unity 
and  some  of  the  selections  deal  with  the  subject 
only  incidentally.  One  suspects  that  a  book  had 
to  he  made  and  the  ‘pop’  theme  was  an  editorial 
inspiration  to  promote  a  random  collection  of 
essays  on  the  American  scene.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  interesting  observations  on 
such  things  as  pop  art,  pseudo-events,  American 
reading  tastes,  Burma-Shave  ads,  Guy  Lom¬ 
bardo,  baseball  and  American  humor.  .  .  . 

[Zinsser’s]  analysis,  when  such  is  present,  does 
not  seem  particularly  perceptive,  however,  and 
his  humor  shows  signs  of  being  produced  under 
great  strain.”  P.  J.  Laux 

Library  J  91:4133  S  15  ’66  190w 


“To  lift  a  metaphor  from  Mr.  Z.,  who  offers 
to  go  15  rounds  in  Madison  Square  Garden  with 
anyone  else’s  idea  of  Pop,  reading  his  suave 
stylish  prose  is  like  being  in  the  ring  with 
Sugar  Ray  or  some  other  classy  boxer.  You 
never  see  the  left  jab  or  the  right  cross  until 
it’s  landed.  .  .  .  But  Zinsser  is  really  at  his 
best  when  he  is  reporting.  The  heart  of  the 
book  is  ‘The  Pop  Art  Collectors,’  a  long  tour 
of  the  minds,  hearts  and  houses  of  a  half-dozen 
leading  buyers.  It  is  first-class  journalism — 
genuinely  informative.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  25  ’66  600w 


New  Yorker  42:247  O  15  ’66  70w 


Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Smith 

Sat  R  49:44  O  16  ’66  600w 
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ZOLOTAS,  XENOPHON.  Monetary  equilibrium 
and  economic  development;  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  experience  of  Greece,  1950-1963. 
223p  $6  Princeton  univ.  press 
330.9495  Greece,  Modern — Economic  condi¬ 
tions.  Currency  question — Greece,  Modern 

65-14314 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book,  the  author 
"presents  his  hypothesis  that  relative  price 
stability  and  growth  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
but  complementary  development  policies,  in 
the  second  part,  he  describes  and  analyzes  the 
problems  and  progress  of  the  Greek  economy 
during  the  period  1950-63.”  (Am  Econ  R) 
Index. 


‘‘Since  Zolotas  has  been  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Greece  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  his  survey  of  Greek 
monetary  problems  and  policies  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  development  is  most  authoritative,  but 
hardly  most  objective.  Although  his  defenses 
of  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  Greece 
has  followed  generally  since  1950  .  .  .  are  most 
convincing  .  .  .  [his]  defense  of  Greek  credit 
policy  in  the  postwar  period  is  much  less  con¬ 
vincing.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  tariff  and 
trade  policy  which  unfortunately  is  not  dealt 
with  in  this  book.  Zolotas’  presentation  of 
Greek  development  policies  and  problems  is 
both  complete  and  concise.  It  contains  much 
information  which  is  not  readily  accessible  else¬ 
where.”  J.  B.  Nugent 

Am  Econ  R  56:231  Mr  ’66  950w 


‘‘[The  author’s]  concept  of  monetary  equilib¬ 
rium — a  desirable  goal — is  expressed  not  in 
terms  of  the  relative  stability  between  domestic 
factor  and  product  prices,  but  in  terms  of  the 
need  of  poor  countries  to  maintain  competitive 
prices  for  their  agricultural  exports.  Most  of 
the  book  illustrates  the  nature  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  by  drawing  from  the  Greek  experience. 
.  .  .  An  important  criticism  is  the  awkward 
and  cumbersome  English  style  employed.  The 
book  could  be  used  as  supplementary  material 
for  an  undergraduate  course  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment.” 

Choice  2:804  Ja  ‘66  170w 


ZOLOTOW.  CHARLOTTE.  Big  sister  and  little 
sister:  pictures  by  Martha  Alexander.  24p 
$2.95  Harper 

66-82,68 

“Big  sister  always  took  care  of  little  sister 
until  the  little  one  grew  very  tired  of  the 
care  and  smothering  love  and  ran,  away  to  the 
fields  to  hide  and  be  alone.  The  two1  are  re¬ 
conciled  when  the  big  sister  cannot  find  the 
little  girl  and  sits  down  in  the  grass  to  cry. 
.  .  .  Preschool  toi  grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


“A  warm,  wise  story  by  a  poetic  writer 
famous  for  her  windows  into  the  inner  world 
of  childhood.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  ’66  50w 
Library  J  91:5744  N  15  ’66  llOw 
“A  wistful  account  of  a  crisis  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  two  young  sisters.  .  .  .  With  other 
illustrations  the  book  might  have  been  too 
sweet  to  be  borne,  but  [the]  pictures — as  fresh 
and  delicate  as  the  field  flowers  and  starched 
cotton  dresses  they  portray — bring  out  the 
gentleness  of  the  text  and  mitigate  much  of  its 
banality.”  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:235  D  17  ’66  150w 
‘‘A  gentle  and  charming  s.tory  for  little  girls. 
.  .  .  The  situation  Is  slightly  idealized,  but 
psychologically  sound  and  quite  touching.  Ages 
five  to  eight.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:46  N  12  ’66  150w 


ZOOK,  DAVID  H.  A  short  history  of  warfare, 
by  David  H.  Zook,  Jr.  and  Robin  Higham; 
foreword  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart.  500p  il  maps 
$7.50  Twayne 

355  Military  history.  Military  art  and  sci¬ 
ence — History  65-28533 

“The  authors  begin  with  the  wars  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  then  continue  down  to  Vietnam. 
They  are  concerned  chiefly  with  conflicts  in¬ 
volving  western  European  powers  or  the 
United  States.’’  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 


in  another  context,  it  helps.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  indeed  impressive  for  the  sheer  number  of 
battles,  campaigns,  wars,  and  ‘Great  Captains 
crammed  into  its  pages,  unfortunately  at  the 
expense  of  continuity  and  integrated  analysis. 
.  .  .  The  writing  is  mosly  lean  but  pedestrian, 
liberally  splashed  with  puzzlers  and  gaucher- 
ies.”  R.  M.  Leighton 

Am  Hist  R  72:120  O  *66  500w 


“Designed  for  use  in  courses  on  military, 
history,  most  of  which  are  offered  as  part  of 
the  ROTC  program.  As  such  it  may  serve  a 
purpose,  but  it  would  certainly  not  raise  [their] 
intellectual  level.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  organized 
into  short,  jerky  chapters,  inadequate  for  class 
assignment,  and  each  chapter  is  further  sub¬ 
divided.  The  scope  and  content  of  the  volume 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  As  a  general  history 
of  warfare,  it  is  inadequate  and  unbalanced. 
.  .  .  Latin  American  affairs  occupy  an  unduly 
prominent  place.  .  .  .  On  such  matters  as 
weapons  development,  military  organization 
and  policy,  economics,  tactical  developments, 
and  manpower,  the  authors  have  little  to  say, 
and  both  are  wedded  to  the  virtues  of  J.  F.  C. 
Fuller's  ideas  on  indirect  strategy.” 

Choice  3:349  Je  ’66  200w 


“Captain  Zook,  now  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  formerly  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  Robin  Higham,  professor  of 
history  at  Kansas  State  University,  have 
produced  a  work  that  has  long  been  needed 
for  students  of  military  history  and  history 
in  general.  This  work  will  be  most  useful  as  a 
supplementary  text  in  any  history  course. 
.  .  .  Brevity,  clarity  and  simplicity  have  been 
the  guidelines  of  the  authors  who  have  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  them  and  come  forth  with 
an  excellent  work.  It  might  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  more  work  could  have  been  done 
in  the  compilation  of  the  bibliography.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  overcome  in  a  future  edition.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  both  academic  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  91:3207  Je  15  ’66  180w 


“If  the  ancient  wars  of  Asia  are  omitted 
there  is  an  excellent  section  on  the  much 
neglected  wars  of  liberation  in  South  America, 
a  subject  on  which  Capt.  David  H.  Zook  ...  is 
a  specialist.  As  a  survey  of  the  development  of 
weapons  and  tactics  it  is  a  readable,  sound 
work.  As  an  attempt  to  establish  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  military  history — -which  the  authors 
feel  Is  an  unattended  field  in  contemporary 
education — it  overstates  its  case  a  bit.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  Ap  10  '66  llOw 


ZUCKER,  A.  E.  General  de  Kalb,  Lafayette’s 
mentor.  251p  pi  $7  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
B  or  92  Kalb.  Jean,  baron  de,  originally 
Johann  Kalb  66-3536 

A  biography  of  the  Bavarian -born  profes¬ 
sional  soldier  who  as  a  oongressionally  ap¬ 
pointed  major  general  led  forces  for  the 
United  States  during  the  American  Revolution. 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 


“Until  the  appearance  of  this  book,  the  only 
serious  work  on  De  Kalb  was  done  by  Fried¬ 
rich  Kapp  [Leben  des  Amerikanischen  Gen¬ 
erals  Johann  Kalb,  1862]  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  German  and  English  versions  have 
long  been  out  of  print.  .  .  .  Professor  Zucker 
has  succeeded  in,  finding  some  previously  un¬ 
used  material  in  American  and  French  re¬ 
positories  and  has  rediscovered  in  France  a 
large,  number  of  letters  written  by  De  Kalb 
to  his  wife  during  his  service  in  the  American 
Continental  Army.  Copies  of  these  letters  had 
been  used  by  Kapp,  but  had  since  disappeared. 
•  -  /.  Zucker  has  added  details  here  and  there; 
particularly,  m  the  first  part  of  his  book,  he 
has  taken  leisurely  excursions  into  eighteenth- 
century  history  to  fill  the  chapters  on  the 
youth  and  early  manhood  of  De  Kalb  about 
which  a  number  of  things  are  not  known  and, 
in  all  probability,  never  will  be  known,.  He 
has  written  discursively  and  not  without  re¬ 
petitions.  The  reader  will  find  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  and  reliable  narrative,  but  hc»  will 
need  some  patience  to-  plod  through  this  '  labor 
of  love.”  Edith  Lenel 

Am  Hist  R  72:290  O  '66  370w 
“The  scholarship  of  this  book  is  good;  the 
organization  and  anecdotal  style  leave  much 
to  desired.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:405  S  ’66  280w 


“The  publisher’s  claim,  that  this  dreary  little 
textbook  is  ‘the  first  general  history  of  West¬ 
ern  military  experience  that  accords  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  war  the  academic  importance  which 
.  .  .  it  merits’  probably  should  not  be  allowed 
to  prejudice  the  reader,  but,  as  has  been  said 


ZWERDLING,  ALEX.  Yeats  and  the  heroic 
ideal.  196p  $5:  pa  $1.95  N.Y.  univ.  press 
828  Yeats.  William  Butler  65-19519 


The  author  “considers  Yeats’s  ideal  of  the 
hero  as  the  man  who  elevates  humanity.  Mr. 
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Zwerdling  ranges  across  the  poet’s  writings 
to  discuss  his  projection  of  Irish,  aristocratic, 
public,  and  visionary  heroes,  the  last  represent¬ 
ing  ‘what  we  might  call  consecrated  human¬ 
ism.’  ”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  48:81  D  11  ’65  90w 

“[An  interpretive  study]  of  middling  value, 
never  strikingly  wrong,  but  not  really  compell¬ 
ing  in  [its]  formulations  either.  .  .  .  Zwerd- 
ling’s  manner  is  pleasingly  quiet  and  reflective 
as  he  moves  among  the  different  facets  of  his 


argument.  His  weakness  lies  rather  in  the 
bringing  together  of  observations;  the  thoughts 
do  not  fuse,  nor  deepen  with  accumulation  as 
they  should.  This  might  look  like  insufficient 
subordination  of  argument,  but  I  suspect  it  is 
rather  the  failure  to  push  thought  far  enough, 
to  demand  that  things  add  up.  to  realize  that 
differences  are  neither  accidental  nor  simply 
interesting — they  have  meaning.  .  .  .  For  all 
this,  the  book’s  enterprise  is  a  valid  one — these 
figures  do  emerge  as  types  in  Yeats’s  work. 
Readers  may  well  appreciate  Zwerdling’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them,  and  find  it  useful.’’  P.  W. 
Shaw 

VaQR  42:175  winter  ’66  250w 
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Subject  and  Title  Index 

TO  AUTHOR  ENTRIES,  MARCH  1966— FEBRUARY  1967 


ABC  of  bumptious  beasts.  Kredenser,  G.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

ABS  guide  to  recent  publications  in  the  so¬ 
cial  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  behavioral  scientists  (Je  ’66) 

ANZTJS  treaty  alliance.  Starke,  J.  G.  (S  ’66) 

Abacus  and  the  rose.  Bronowski,  J.  (In  his 
Science  and  human  values)  [rev  ed].  (N 
’66) 

Abdication.  Inglis,  B.  (D  ’66) 

Abdication  of  King  Edward  VIII.  Beaverbrook, 
W.  M.  A.  (S  ’66) 


Abelard,  Pierre 

Poetry 

Whitman,  C.  Abelard.  (Je  ’66) 

Abelard.  Whitman,  C.  (Je  ’66) 

Ability  grouping  in  education 
Brown,  B.  F.  Appropriate  placement  school. 


(N  ’66) 

Goldberg,  M.  L.  Effect  of  ability  grouping. 
(D  ’66) 

Jackson,  B.  Streaming.  (My  ’66) 

Ability  to  love.  Fromme,  A.  (S  ’66) 

Aborigines.  See  Ethnology 
Abortion 

Lader,  L.  Abortion.  (Ag  ’66) 

About  creatures  that  live  underground.  Uhl, 


M.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

About  sharks  and  shark  attack.  Davies,  D.  H. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

About  the  house.  Auden.  W.  H.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Abraham  Lincoln  joke  book.  De  Regniers,  B.  S. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  philosophy  of  common 
sense,  3pts.  Kempf,  E.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Abroad  on  her  own.  Friedman,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Absurd  hero  in  American  fiction.  Galloway, 
D.  D.  (O  ’66) 

Abu  Simbel,  Egypt 


Juvenile  literature 

Christie,  T.  L.  Legacy  of  a  pharaoh.  (N  ’66) 
Academic  Question.  Smithies,  R.  H.  R.  (Ag 
’66) 

Accents  of  persuasion.  Martin,  R.  B.  (N  ’66) 
Accident.  Mosley,  N.  (Je  ’66) 

Accidental  century.  Harrington,  M.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Accountability  and  audit  of  governments.  Nor- 
manton,  E.  L.  (S  ’66) 

Accounting  .  , 

Stuvel,  G.  Systems  of  social  accounts.  (F  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Accounting  as  a  profession 


Juvenile  literature 

Rohn,  F.  H.  So  you  want  to  be  an  accountant. 
(O  ’66) 

Acculturation  _  ,  ,,  .  , 

Handlin,  O.,  ed.  Children  of  the  uprooted. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Orans,  M.  Santal.  (Ap  ’66) 

Achievement  of  Sherwood  Anderson.  White, 
R.  L.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Achievement  of  William  Faulkner.  Millgate,  M. 
(S  ’66) 

Achirimbi  II,  Fon  of  Bafut 

Ritzen thaler,  P.  Fon  of  Bafut.  (N  66) 

Acquisitions  (Libraries)  . 

Carrier,  E.  J.  Fiction  in  public  libraries, 
1876-1900.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lowry,  G.  Searcher’s  manual.  (My  66) 
Acre  of  grass.  Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Acrobats  and  acrobatics 

Hubler,  R.  G.  Cnstiams.  (D  66) 

Across  the  plains.  Stevenson,  R.  L.  (In  his 
From  Scotland  to  Silverado).  (N  66) 
Across  the  Tweed.  Fontane,  T.  (D  66) 

Across  the  western  ocean.  Snaith,  W.  (Ap  ’66) 


Acting 

Enters,  A.  On  mime.  (Je  ’66) 

Study  and  teaching 

Strasberg,  L.  Strasberg  at  the  Actors  studio. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Actors  and  actresses 


Dictionaries 

Rigdon,  W.,  ed.  Biographical  encyclopaedia 
&  who’s  who  of  the  American  theatre. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Actors  Studio 

Strasberg,  L.  Strasberg  at  the  Actors  studio. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Adam,  Robert 

Musgrave,  C.  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  and 
other  neo-classical  furniture.  (N  ’66) 

Rowe,  R.  Adam  silver,  1765-1795.  (Ap  ’66) 
Adam  and  Hepplewhite  and  other  neo-classical 
furniture.  Musgrave.  C.  (N  ’66) 

Adam  silver,  1765-1795.  Rowe,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
Adams,  Brooks 

Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (N'  ’66) 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 

Kirkland,  C.  F.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr, 
1835-1915.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Adams,  Henry 

Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (N  ’66) 


Adams,  John,  1735-1826 
Adams,  J.  Earliest  diary  of  John  Adams. 
(D  ’66) 

Howe,  J.  R.  Changing  political  thought  of 
John  Adams.  (S  ’66) 


Adams,  John  Capen 

Dillon,  R.  Legend  of  Grizzly  Adams:  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  greatest  mountain  man.  (Ap  ’66) 
Adams,  Samuel 

Beach,  S.  Samuel  Adams.  (Mr  ’66) 

Adams  family 

Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (N  ’66) 
Adam’s  haunted  sons.  Digges,  L.  (N  ’66) 
Adaptation  (Biology) 

Cloudsley- Thompson,  J.  L.  Animal  conflict  and 
adaptation.  (D  ’66) 

Addington,  Henry.  See  Sidmouth,  H.  A.,  1st 
viscount 


Addison  (Ship) 

Lawrence,  M.  C.  Captain’s  best  mate.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Adenauer,  Konrad 

Adenauer,  K.  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hiscocks,  R.  Adenauer  era.  ((Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Adenauer  era.  Hiscocks,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Administration  of  a  revolution.  Goodsell,  C.  T. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Administration  of  the  small  public  library.  Sin¬ 
clair,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Admiral  Hawke.  Mackay,  R.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 


Adolescence 

Friedenberg,  E.  Z.  Coming  of  age  in  America. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Friedenberg,  E.  Z.  Dignity  of  youth.  (My 
’66) 

Konopka,  G.  Adolescent  girl  in  conflict.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lorand.  R.  L.  Love,  sex  and  the  teenager. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mays,  J.  B.  Young  pretenders.  (Je  ’66) 
Schofield,  M.  Sexual  behavior  of  young  people. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stinchcombe,  A.  L.  Rebellion  in  a  high  school. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Adolescent  girl  in  conflict.  Konopka,  G.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Adolescents  out  of  step.  Beckett,  P.  G.  S.  (Ag 
’66) 


Adult  education 

Johnstone,  J.  W.  C.  Volunteers  for  learning. 
(O  ’66) 

Advances  in  experimental  social  psychology, 
v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Adventure  and  adventurers 
Neale,  T.  Island  to  myself.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Snow,  E.  R.  Astounding  tales  of  the  sea. 
(Mr  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Last  wilderness.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Adventure  in  Bangkok.  Hdmori,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Adventure  of  man.  Gregor,  A.  S.  (Ja  '67  (1966 
Annual) 


Adventurers.  Robbins,  H.  (Je  ’66) 
Adventures  in  Greek  cookery.  Kopulos,  S.  (N 
’66) 

Adventures  in  living  plants.  Kurtz,  E.  B.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Adventures  in  skiing.  Dole,  M.  (My  ’66) 
Adventures  of  Colonel  Sellers.  Twain,  M.  (Ag 
’66) 

Adventures  of  Homer  Fink.  Offit,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 


Adventures  of  the  Negro  cowboys-.  Durham.  P. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Adventures  of  Tom  Leigh.  Bentley,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 


Advertising 

Adams,  C.  F.  Common  sense  in  advertising. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Masters,  D.  Intelligent  buyer  and  the  tell¬ 
tale  seller.  (N  ’66) 

Pearson,  J.  Persuasion  industry.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Advertising  copy 

Norms,  H.  Compleat  copywriter.  (Ag  ’66) 
Aegean  Islands  [new  and  enl  edl.  Bent,  J.  T. 
(N  ’66) 

Aegean  Turkey.  Bean,  G.  E.  (D  ’66) 

Aeneid.  Virgil.  (Ap  ’  66) 

Aerodrome.  Warner,  R.  (D  ’66) 


Aerodynamics 

Sutton,  G.  Mastery  of  the  air.  (Ag  ’66) 
Aeronautics 

Flights 

Bach.  R.  Biplane.  (Ap  ’66) 


History 

Stewart,  O.  Aviation:  the  creative  ideas.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 
Joseph,  J.  You  fly  it!  (Ag  ’66) 

Paciiio,  J.  V.  Discovering  aerospace.  (Mr  ’66) 
Aeronautics,  Commercial 
Thayer,  F.  C.  Air  transport  policy  and  na¬ 
tional  security.  (S  ’66) 

Aeronautics,  Military 

Thayer,  F.  C.  Air  transport  policy  and  na¬ 
tional  security.  (S  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Archibald,  J.  Commander  of  the  Flying  Tigers. 
(S  ’66) 

Aeronautics  as  a  profession 


Juvenile  literature 

Lodeesen,  M.  I.  the  airline  pilot.  (N  ’66) 
Aeronauts.  Rolt,  L.  T.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Aeschylus 

Oresteia 

Matheson,  W.  H.  Claudel  and  Aeschylus. 
(D  ’66) 


Aesthetic  theories:  studies,  in  the  philosophy 
of  art.  Aschenbrenner,  K.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Aesthetics.  See  Esthetics 

Aesthetics  and  technology  in  building.  Nervi. 
P.  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

Aesthetics  from  classical  Greece  to  the  present. 

Beardsley,  M.  C.  (D  ’66) 

Afghan  Wars 

Macrory,  P.  A.  Fierce  pawns.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Afghanistan 


Antiquities 


Rowland,  B.  Ancient  art  from  Afghanistan. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Fletcher,  A.  Afghanistan,  highway  of  con¬ 
quest.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Afghanistan,  highway  of  conquest.  Fletcher,  A. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

pj  Q3 

McEwan,  P.  J.  M..  ed.  Modern  Africa.  (N  ’66) 


Shinnie, 

'66) 


Antiquities 

M.  Ancient  African  kingdoms.  (Mr 


Bibliography 

Lystad,  R.  A.,  ed.  African  world.  (Ap  ’66) 

Biography 

Juvenile  literature 

Kaula,  E.  M.  Leaders  of  the  new  Africa. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Civilization 

Shinnie,  M.  Ancient  African  kingdoms.  (Mr 
’66) 

Commerce 

International  seminar  on  African  primary 
products  and  international  trade.  African 
primary  products  &  international  trade.  (S 
’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Lugard,  F.  J.  D.  L.  Dual  mandate  in 
British  tropical  Africa  [5th  edl.  (Je  ’66) 
Nkrumah,  K.  Neo-colonialism.  (Ag  ’66) 

Foreign  relations 
Nielsen,  W.  A.  Africa.  (S  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Kirkwood,  K.  Britain  and  Africa.  (Ja  ’67) 
Annual) 

History 

Ferkiss,  V.  C.  Africa’s  search  for  identity. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Shinnie,  M.  Ancient  African  kingdoms.  (Mr 
'66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Moorehead,  A.  Story  of  the  Blue  Nile  [abr 
ed).  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kaula,  E.  M.  Leaders  of  the  new  Africa. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Maps 

Oxford  regional  economic  atlas:  Africa.  (Je 
’66) 

Politics 

Emerson,  R.,  ed.  Political  awakening  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  (O  ’66) 

Ferkiss,  V.  C.  Africa’s  search  for  identity. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Hatch,  J.  History  of  postwar  Africa.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Jansen,  G.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lewis,  W.  H.,  ed.  French-speaking  Africa. 
(S  ’66) 

Nielsen,  W.  A.  Africa.  (S  '66) 

Thiam,  D  The  foreign  policy  of  African 
States.  (Je  ’66) 

Relations  (general)  with  Brazil 
Rodrigues,  J.  H.  Brazil  and  Africa.  (N  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Van  den  Berghe,  P.  L.,  ed.  Africa.  (My 
66) 

Africa,  Central 

Rotberg.  R.  I.  Rise  of  nationalism  in  Central 
Africa.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Description  and  travel 

Barth,  H.  Travels  and  discoveries  in  North 
ami  Central  Africa.  3v  [centenary  edl.  (F 
.  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Littell,  B.  South  of  the  moon.  (S  ’66) 
Livingstone,  D.  David  Livingstone  and  the 
Rovuma.  (S  ’66) 

History 

Cairns,  H.  W  C.  Clash  of  cultures.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nugent,  J.  P.  Call  Africa  999.  (S  ’66) 
Vansma,  J.  Kingdoms  of  the  savanna.  (O  ’66) 

Race  question 

Cairns.  H.  A.  C.  Clash  of  cultures.  (Ag  *66) 
Africa,  East 

Description  and  travel 

Congo  kitabu.  (Je  ’66) 
Littell,  B.  South  of  the  moon.  (S  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Ninte^atiomar(Agfri’C66)iSm  and  EaSt  African 

History 

History  of  East  Africa,  v2.  (N  ’66) 

Politics 

NinetegfationPa(Ag  and  East  African 
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Africa,  North 

Description  and  travel 

Barth,  H.  Travels  and  discoveries1  in  North 
and  Central  Africa,  3v  [centenary  ed].  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hallett,  R.  Penetration  of  Africa:  European 
exploration  in  North  and  West  Africa  to 
1815.  (Ag  ’66) 

Africa,  South 

Mandela,  N.  No  easy  walk  to  freedom.  (Mr 
’66) 

Antiquities 

Fagan,  B.  M.  Southern  Africa  during  the 
iron  age.  (S  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Hepple,  A.  South  Africa.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

History 

Cope,  J.  South  Africa.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hepple,  A.  South  Africa.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Millar,  A.  K.  Plantagenet  in  South  Africa. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Nugent,  J.  P.  Call  Africa  999.  (S  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 

Paton,  A.  South  African  tragedy.  (Je  ’66) 

Race  question 

Cope,  J.  South  Africa.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hepple,  A.  South  Africa.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Mandela,  N.  No  easy  walk  to  freedom.  (Mr 
’66) 

Nielsen,  W.  A.  African  battleline.  (Je  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Cope,  J.  South  Africa.  (Ap  ’66) 

Africa,  Sub-Saharan 

Economic  conditions 

Dumont,  R.  False  start  in  Africa.  (S  ’66) 
Economic  policy 

Farer.  T.  J.,  ed.  Financing  African  develop¬ 
ment.  (N  ’66) 

Native  races 

Lugard,  F.  J.  D.  L.  Dual  mandate  in  British 
tropical  Africa  [5th  ed].  (Je  ’66) 

Politics 

Nielsen,  W.  A.  African  battleline.  (Je  ’66) 

Worsley,  P.  Third  world.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Africa,  West 

Civilization 

Balandier,  G.  Ambiguous  Africa.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Description  and  travel 

Hallett,  R.  Penetration  of  Africa:  European 
exploration  in  North  and  West  Africa  to 
1815.  (Ag  ’66) 

Politics 

Lewis,  W.  A.  Polities  in  West  Africa.  (Ag  ’66) 
Social  conditions 

Kuper,  H.,  ed.  Urbanization  and  migration 
in  West  Africa.  (N  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Balandier,  G.  Ambiguous  Africa.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

African  battleline.  Nielsen,  W.  A.  (Je  ’66) 
African  folk  tales,  Guillot’s.  Guillot,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
African  genera  of  acridoidea.  Dirsh,  V.  M. 

(Mr  ’66) 

African  poetry 

Collections 

Beier,  U..  comp.  &  ed.  African  poetry.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

African  poetry.  Beier,  U.,  comp.  &  ed.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

African  primary  products  &  international  trade 
International  seminar  on  African  primary 
products  and  international  trade  (S  66) 
African  Samson.  Harman,  R.  (Ja  '67  ((1966 

Annual) 

African  tightrope.  Alexander.  H.  T.  (My  ’66) 
African  world.  Lystad,  R.  A.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Africa’s  search  for  identity.  Ferkiss,  V.  C. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Afro-Asia  and  non-alignment.  Eng  title  of: 
Nonalignment  and  the  Afro-Asian  states. 
Jansen,  G.  H.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


After  imperialism.  Iriye,  A.  (O  ’66) 

After  Julius.  Howard,  E.  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

After  nuclear  attack.  Heer,  D.  M.  (D  ’66) 
After  slavery.  Williamson.  J.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

After  the  Alamo.  Hirschfeld,  B.  (Je  ’66) 
Afternoon  women.  Wertenbaker,  L.  T. 
(Je  ’66) 

Against  interpretation.  Sontag,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
Agamemnon 

Juvenile  literature 
Coolidge,  O.  King  of  men.  (S  ’66) 

Age  of  baroque.  Kitson,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Age  of  Charlemagne.  Bullough,  D.  (S  ’66) 

Age  of  industrial  violence,  1910-15.  Adams,  G. 
(D  ’66) 

Age  of  Keynes.  Lekachman,  R.  (N  ’66) 

Age  of  reason.  Weinstein,  L.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Age  of  wit,  1650-1750.  Milburn.  D.  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Aged 

Rubin.  I.  Sexual  life  after  sixty.  (Ap  ’66) 
Agee,  James 

Ohlin,  P.  H.  Agee.  (O  ’66) 

An  agent  in  place.  Whiteside.  T.  (O  ’66) 
Agents  and  merchants.  Sosin.  J.  M.  (O  ’66) 
Agents  of  deceit.  Blackstock,  P.  W.  (N  ’66) 
Ages  of  the  earth.  Dempsey,  M.  (S  ’66) 
Aggressiveness  (Psychology) 

Lorenz,  K.  On  aggression.  (S  ’66) 
Agnosticism 

Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.  Unbelievers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Agoult,  Marie  Catherine  Sophie  (de  Fiavigny) 
comtesse  d' 

Cronin,  V.  Romantic  way.  (My  ’66) 
Agricultural  laborers 

Kumar,  D.  Land  and  caste  in  South  India. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Padfleld,  H.  Farmers,  workers  and  machines. 
(My  ’66) 

Agricultural  revolution,  1750-1880.  Chambers, 
J.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Agricultural  revolution  in  South  Lincolnshire. 

Grigg,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Agriculture 

Economic  aspects 


Boserup,  E.  Conditions  of  agricultural  growth. 
(D  '66) 

Breimyer,  H.  F.  Individual  freedom  and  the 
economic  organization  of  agriculture.  (S 
’66) 

Clark,  C.  Economics  of  subsistence  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Je  ’66) 

Cochrane,  W.  W.  City  man’s  guide  to  the 
farm  problem.  (Ag  ’66) 

Conrad,  D,  E.  Forgotton  farmers.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gates,  P.  W.  Agriculture  and  the  Civil  wan. 
(S  ’66) 

Grigg,  D,  Agricultural  revolution  in  South 
Lincolnshire.  (N  ’66) 

Hallam,  H.  E.  Settlement  and  society.  (Ag 
’66) 

International  seminar  on  African  primary 
products  and  international  trade.  African 
primary  products  &  international  trade.  (S 
’66)  1 


Arizona 

Padfleld,  H.  Farmers,  workers  and  machines. 
(My  ’66) 

Societies 


Crampton, 
(Ap  ’66) 
Shover,  J. 


J.  A.  National  farmers  union. 

L.  Combelt  rebellion.  (D  ’66) 
Study  and  teaching 


Moomaw,  I.  W.  Crusade  against  hunger. 
(Ag  ’66) 


China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) 
Walker,  K.  R.  Planning  in  Chinese  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Je  ’66) 


Great  Britain 

Chambers.  J.  D.  Agricultural  revolution, 
1750-1880.  (Ag  ’66) 

Grigg,  D.  Agricultural  revolution  in  South 
Lincolnshire.  (N  ’66) 

History 

Hallam,  H.  E.  Settlement  and  society.  (Ag 
’66) 

Poland 

Korbonski,  A.  Politics  of  socialist  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Poland:  1945-1960.  (Ap  ’66) 


Russia 

Ploss,  S.  I.  Conflict  and  decision-making  in 
Soviet  Russia.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 
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Agriculture — -Continued 

United  States 

Breimyer,  H.  F.  Individual  freedom  and  the 
economic  organization  of  agriculture.  (S 

Cochrane,  W.  W.  City  man’s  guide  to  the 
farm  problem.  (Ag  ’66) 

McMillen,  W.  Farmer.  (D  66) 

Soth.  Li.  Fimbarrassment  of  plenty.  (My  66) 

Agriculture  and  state  ,  .  _  . 

Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  m  East 
Europe,  1919-1930.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ploss,  S.  I.  Conflict  and  decision-making  in 
Soviet  Russia.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 

Walker,  K.  R.  Planning  in  Chinese  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Je  ’66) 

Agriculture  and  the  Civil  War.  Gates,  P.  W. 
(S  ’66) 

Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  Heinrich  Cornelius 
Nauert,  C.  G.  Agrippa  and  the  crisis  of 
renaissance  thought.  (S  ’66) 

Agrippa  and  the  crisis  of  renaissance  thought. 
Nauert,  C.  G.  (S  ’66) 

Aid  to  dependent  children.  Bell,  W.  (D  ’66) 

Air  lines  ,  , 

United  States 

Thayer,  F.  C.  Air  transport  policy  and  na¬ 
tional  security.  (S  ’66) 

Air  pilots 

Juvenile  literature 

Richter,  E.  Making  of  a  pilot.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Air  transport  policy  and  national  security. 
Thayer,  F.  C.  (S  ’66) 

A 'Stines, S  C.  V.  DC-3.  (My  *66) 


History 

Gibbs-Smith,  C.  H.  Invention  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  (1799-1909).  (N  ’66) 

Stewart,  O.  Aviation:  the  creative  ideas. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Piloting 

Bach.  R.  Biplane.  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Lodeesen, 
Richter,  E. 
Annual) 


M.  I.  the  airline  pilot.  (N  ’66) 
Making  of  a  pilot.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 


Airtight  cage.  Lyford,  J.  P.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Ajanta.  Singh,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ajax.  Sophocles.  (In  his  Four  plays).  (Ag  ’66) 
Akan  religion  and  the  Christian  faith.  William¬ 
son,  S.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Akans  (African  people) 

Williamson,  S.  G.  Akan  religion  and  the 
Christian  faith.  (Ag  ’66) 


Aksakov,  Ivan  Sergeevich 

Lukashevich,  S.  Ivan  Aksakov, 
(Ag  ’66) 


1823-1886. 


Alabama 


History 


Abernethy,  T.  P.  Formative  period  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  1815-1828  [2d  edl.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Alabama  Coal  Strike,  1894 
Ward,  R.  D.  Labor  revolt  m  Alabama.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Alaska 

Dufresne. 

Annual) 


F. 


No  room  for  bears.  (1965.  1966 


Description  and  travel 

Dufresne,  F.  My  way  was  North.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ford,  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back. 
(D  ’66) 


Albania 


History 


Ruches,  P.  J.  Albania’s  captives.  (D  ’66) 
Albania's  captives.  Ruches,  P.  J.  (D  ’66) 
Albert  Einstein:  the  man  and  his  theories. 

Cuny,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Alberta  alone.  Sandel,  C.  (Je  ’66) 

Alberta  and  freedom.  Sandel,  C.  (With  her  Al¬ 
berta  alone).  (Je  ’66) 


Alberta  and  Jacob.  Sandel,  C.  (With  her  Al¬ 
berta  alone).  (Je  ’66) 


Album.  Jones,  V.  (S  ’66) 

Album  of  North  American  animals.  Dugdale,  V. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


AlcSzar.  See  Toledo,  Spain.  Alc&zar 


Alcide  De  Gasperi.  Carrillo.  E.  A  (O  ’66) 
Alcohol 

Chafetz,  M  E.  Liquor:  the  servant  of  man. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Alcoholism 

Block,  M.  A.  Alcoholism,  its  facets  and 
phases.  (Ag  ’66) 

Alcoholism,  its  facets  and  phases.  Block,  M.  A. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Alcools.  Apollinaire,  G.  (N  ’66) 

Aldington,  Richard 

Kershaw,  A.,  ed.  Richard  Aldington.  (My 
’66) 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey 

Samuels,  C.  E.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  (Ag 
’66) 

Alexander  the  Great 

Benoist-Mecliin,  J.  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Grimal,  P.  Stories  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(N  ’66) 

Alexander  I,  Emperor  of  Russia 
Almedingen,  E.  M.  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
(N  ’66) 

Alexander  Wilson,  wanderer  in  the  wilderness. 
Plate.  R.  (O  ’66) 

Alfred  Stieglitz  talking.  Seligmann,  H.  J.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Algeria 

History 

Gordon.  D.  C.  Passing  of  French  Algeria. 
(N  ’66) 

Kelly,  G.  A.  Lost  soldiers.  [N  ’66) 

Alice’s  adventures  under  ground.  Carroll,  L. 
(S  ’66) 

Alienation.  See  Social  psychology 
All  about  ants.  Larson,  P.  P.  (Ap  ’66) 

All  about  light  and  radiation.  Freeman,  I.  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

All  day  long.  McCord,  D.  (Ja  ’67  (1966  Annual) 
All  I  said  was  .  .  .  Molloy,  P.  (N  ’66) 

All  in  a  suitcase.  Morse,  S.  F.  (D  ’66) 

All  in  the  family.  O’Connor,  E.  (D  ’66) 

All  night  stand.  Keyes,  T.  (Ja  ’67  (1966  Annual) 
All  the  little  heroes.  Wilner,  H.  (O  ’66) 

All  things  common.  Peters,  V.  (My  ’66) 
Allegorical  imagery.  Tuve,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Allegory 

Tuve,  R.  Allegorical  imagery.  (D  ’66) 

Allen,  Peter  Anthony 

Jones,  E.  Last  two  to  hang.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Alienby,  Edmund  Henry  Hynman  Allenby,  1st 
viscount 

Gardner.  B.  Allenby  of  Arabia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Allenby.  Eng  title  of:  Allenby  of  Arabia.  Gard¬ 
ner.  B.  (Ap  *66) 

Allenby  of  Arabia.  Gardner,  B.  (Ap  ’66) 

Alley  Jaggers.  West,  P.  (S  ’66) 

Alliance  for  progress 

Alba,  V.  Alliance  without  allies.  (Mr  ’66) 
Alliance  without  allies.  Alba,  V.  (Mr  ’66) 
Alliances 

Thaden,  E.  C.  Russia  and  the  Balkan  alliance 
of  1912.  (Ap  ’66) 

Alligators 

Stories 

Waber,  B.  Lyle  and  the  birthday  party.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Allusions 

Dictionaries 

Fulghum,  W.  B.  Dictionary  of  biblical  allu¬ 
sions  in  English  literature.  (Ag  ’66) 
Almanac  for  twilight.  Matthews,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Almanacs 

Reader’s  digest  almanac,  1966.  (My  ’66) 
Alonzo  and  the  army  of  ants.  Goodwin.  M. 
(O  66) 

Alpha  and  omega.  Rosenfeld.  I.  (O  ’66) 

Alphabet 

,  J-  H.  Writing:  man’s  great  invention. 

UN  bo) 


Alphabet  books 

Adamson.  G.  Finding  alphabet.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bentley,  N.  Book  of  birds.  (D  ’66) 

Grossbart,  F.  Big  city.  (D  ’66) 

11  Annual)  ^  iS  f°r  movins'-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

aee  ABC  of  bumptious  beasts. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Morse,  S.  F.  All  In  a  suitcase.  (D  ’66) 

O  Neill,  M.  Anna  Amelia’s  apteryx.  (Ja  ’67) 
.(1966  Annual) 

Piatti,  C.  Celestino  Piatti’s  Animal  ABC.  (S 
’66) 

Walters,  M.  City-country  ABC.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual)  • 

Alston,  Walter 

Alston,  W.  Alston  and  the  Dodgers.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Alston  and  the  Dodgers.  Alston,  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Alternative  to  partition.  Brzezinski.  Z.  (1966, 
1966  Annual) 

Alves  Reis,  Artur  Virgilio.  See  Reis,  A.  V.  A. 

Amateur  archaeologist’s  handbook.  Robbins,  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Amateur  emigrant.  Stevenson,  R.  L.  (In  his 
From  Scotland  to  Silverado).  (N'  ’66) 

Amateur  theatricals 

McCalmon,  G.  Creating  historical  drama.  (S 
’66) 

Amazons 

Burton,  R.  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Da- 
home.  (Je  ’66) 

Ambiguous  Africa.  Balandier,  G.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

America 

Antiquities 


Bushnell,  G.  H.  S.  Ancient  arts  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  (My  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 
Wright,  Li.  B.  Elizabethans’ 
(Je  ’66) 


America. 


Discovery  and  exploration 
Ingstad.  H.  Land  under  the  Pole  star.  (N  ’66) 
Pohl,  F.  J.  Viking  explorers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sauer,  C.  O.  Early  Spanish  Main.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wright,  L.  B.  Elizabethans’  America. 
(Je  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Columbus,  F.  Quest  of  Columbus.  (Ag  ’66) 
America  and  China:  a  new  approach  to  Asia. 

Chang.  H.-H.  (Ap  ’66) 

America  bewildered.  Wang.  T.  (O  ’66) 
America  East.  Wilson,  E.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
America  in  the  market  place.  Douglas,  P.  H. 
(O  ’66) 

America,  Russia,  hemp,  and  Napoleon.  Crosby, 
A.  W.  (Je  ’66) 

American  ambassador  to  the  world:  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson.  Hayman.  L.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
American  and  French  revolutions,  1763-93;  v8 
of  The  New  Cambridge  modern  history. 
New  Cambridge  modem  history.  (Mr  ’66) 
American  automobile.  Rae,  J.  B.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

American-Baltic  relations,  1918-1922:  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  recognition.  Tarulis,  A.  N.  (Ap  ’66) 
American  Bar  Association 

Grossman,  J.  B.  Lawyers  and  judges.  (Ap  ’66) 
American  baseball.  Voigt,  D.  Q.  (N  ’66) 
American  bears.  Beebe,  B.  F.  (Mr  ’66) 
American  cities.  Hadden,  J.  K.  (S  ’66) 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Markmann,  C.  L.  Noblest  cry.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

American  defense  policy  in  perspective.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  R.  G.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
American  democracy  in  English  politics,  1815- 
1950.  Crook,  D.  P.  (Je  ’66) 

American  dissent.  Hart,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

American  drama 

Kopit,  A.  Day  the  whores  came  out  to  play 
tennis.  (Mr  ’66) 


Collections 

Gassner  J.,  ed.  Four  new  Yale  playwrights. 

(My  ’66)  ^  _  ,  ..  . 

Moody  R..  ed.  Dramas  from  the  American 
theatre,  1762-1909.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History  and  criticism 
Laufe,  A.  Anatomy  of  a  hit.  (Je  ’66)  _ 
Lewis,  A.  American  plays  and  playwrights 
of  the  contemporary  theatre.  (Ap  ’66) 
American  drawings.  Hayes,  B.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
American  educational  and  cultural  policy 
abroad,  The  neglected  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs.  Frankel,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

American  1890s.  Ziff,  L.  (N  ’66) 


American  fiction  .  ,  _  ,  . 

Bridgman,  R.  Colloquial  style  in  America. 
( S  * 66 ) 

Milne,  G.  American  political .  novel.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stuckey,  W.  J.  Pulitzer  prize  novels.  (Ag 
’66) 


History  and  criticism 

Aldridge,  J.  W.  Time  to  murder  and  create. 
(Je  ’66) 

Falk,  R.  Victorian  mode  in  American  fiction, 
1865-1885.  (D  ’66) 

French,  W.  Social  novel  at  the  end  of  an 
era.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (O  ’66) 

Gossett,  L.  Y.  Violence  in  recent  Southern 
fiction.  (Ap  ’66) 

Meyer,  R.  W.  Middle  western  farm  novel  in 
the  twentieth  century.  (My  ’66) 

Schneider,  R.  W.  Five  novelists  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  era.  (Mr  ’66) 

Stegner,  W.,  ed.  American  novel.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wright,  N.  American  novelists  in  Italy. 
(Ap  ’66) 

American  Football  League 
Curran.  B.  $400,000  quarterback,  or:  The 
league  that  came  in  from  the  cold.  (N  ’66) 
American  foreign  policy.  Brandon,  D.  (D  ’66) 
American  gospel  of  success.  Rischin,  M.,  ed. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

American  health  scandal.  Tunley,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
American  heritage  picture  history  of  World 
War  II.  Sulzberger.  C.  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

American  heroes  all.  Tibbets,  A.  B.,  comp. 
(O  ’66) 

American  independence.  Adams,  T.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
American  jury.  Kalven,  H.  (D  ’66) 

American  literature 

Bode,  C.  Half -world  of  American  culture. 
(S  ’66) 

Green,  M.  Re-apraisals.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 
Hill.  H..  ed.  Anger,  and  beyond.  (Ap  ’66) 
Spiller,  R.  E.  Third  dimension.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stone.  E.  Voices  of  despair.  (O  ’66) 

Collections 

Swados,  H..  ed.  American  writers  and  the 
great  depression.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Hart,  J.  D.  Oxford  companion  to  American 
literature  [4th  ed  rev  &  enll.  (Ap  ’66) 

History  and  criticism 
Arvin,  N.  American  pantheon.  (Ag  ’66) 
Berthoff.  W.  Ferment  of  realism.  (Ap  ’66) 
Bush,  D.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  (D  ’66) 
Finkelstein,  S.  Existentialism  and  alienation 
in  American  literature.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Hubbell,  J.  B.  South  and  Southwest.  (D  ’66) 
Karanikas,  A.  Tillers  of  a  myth.  (S  ’66) 
Lewis,  R.  W.  B.  Trials  of  the  word.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Poirier,  R.  World  elsewhere.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ') 

Wilson,  E.  Bit  between  my  teeth.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Ziff.  L.  American  1890s.  (N  ’66) 

Indexes 

Hart.  J.  D.  Oxford  companion  to  American 
literature  [4th  ed  rev  &  eni],  (Ap  ’66) 


Boston 

Green,  M.  Problem  of  Boston:  some  readings 
in  cultural  history.  (Ag  ’66) 


New  England 
History  and  criticism 

Warren,  A.  New  England  conscience.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

American  Loyalists 

Brown,  W.  King’s  friends.  (Ag  ’66) 

American  male.  Brenton,  M.  (O  ’66) 

American  Negro  reference  book.  Davis,  J.  P., 
ed.  (Je  ’66) 


American  newspapers 

Bradley,  D.  Newspaper — its  place  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  (Mr  ’66) 

Felsher,  H.  Press  in  the  jury  box.  (My  ’66) 
Karolevitz,  R.  F.  Newspapering  in  the  Old 
West.  (S  ’66) 

Lyon,  W.  H.  Pioneer  editor  in  Missouri. 
1808-1860.  (Mr  ’66) 

Merritt,  R.  L.  Symbols  of  American  com¬ 
munity,  1735-1775.  (D  ’66) 

American  novel.  Stegner,  W.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
American  novelists  in  Italy.  Wright,  N. 
(Ap  ’66) 

American  pantheon.  Arvin,  N.  (Ag  ’66) 


American  people  and  China.  Steele,  A.  T. 
(Ap  ’66) 


American  plays  and  playwrights  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre.  Lewis,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
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American  poetry 

Collections 

Allen,  G.  W.,  ed.  American  poetry.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bender,  R.  M..  ed.  Sonnet.  (Ap  ’66) 
Meynell,  F.  Memorable  poetry.  (Ag  ’66) 
Perrine,  L.,  ed.  100  American  poems  of  the 
twentieth  century.  (Ag  ’66) 

Williams,  O.,  ed.  Master  poems  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  (Je  ’66) 


History  and  criticism 

Donoghue,  I).  Connoisseurs  of  chaos.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Johnson,  C.  Reason’s  double  agents.  (S  ’66) 
Miller,  J.  H.  Poets  of  reality.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Nemerov,  H..  ed.  Poets  on  poetry.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stepanchev,  S.  American  poetry  since  1945. 
(Ap  ’66) 

American  poetry.  Allen,  G.  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
American  poetry  since  1945.  Stepanchev,  S.  (Ap 
'66) 

American  political  novel.  Milne,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
American  popular  songs  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  the  present.  Ewen,  D.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
American  presidency.  Brown,  S.  G.  (D  ’66) 
American  primer,  2v.  Boorstin,  D.  J.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 

American  railroads  and  the  transformation  of 
the  ante-bellum  economy.  Fishlow,  A. 
(D  ’66) 

American  scenes.  Tomlinson^  C.  (O  ’66) 
American  steamboat  stories.  Hoyt,  E.  P.  (S  ’66) 
American  strategy:  a  new  perspective. 
Schwarz,  U.  (Ag  ’66) 

American  tall  tales.  Stoutenburg,  A.  (O  ’66) 
American  trout  fishing.  Gordon,  T.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

American  vaudeville  as  ritual.  McLean,  A.  F. 
(Ag  ’66) 

American  West.  Waller.  L.  (O  ’66) 

American  wit  and  humor 


History  and  criticism 
Hall,  W.  Smiling  phoenix.  (S  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

De  Regniers,  B.  S.  Abraham  Lincoln  joke 
book.  (Ap  ’66) 

American  women  of  the  space  age.  Hoyt,  M.  F. 
(Ag  ’66) 

American  writers  and  the  great  depression. 

Swados,  H.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Americanisms 

Follett,  W.  Modern  American  usage.  (D  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Pei,  M.  Our  national  heritage.  (Mr  ’66) 
Americans.  Boorstin,  D.  J.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Americans  in  Italy 

Wright,  N.  American  novelists  in  Italy.  (Ap 
’66) 

Americans  in  space.  Olney,  R.  (S  ’66) 
Americans  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
Luiggi,  A.  H.  65  valiants.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

America’s  paradise  lost.  Price.  W.  (My  ’66) 
America’s  political  dynasties.  Hess,  S.  (N  ’66) 
America’s  road  to  empire.  Morgan,  H.  W.  (Ap 
’66) 


Ames,  Fisher 
Bernhard,  W. 


E.  A.  Fisher  Ames.  (Ag  ’66) 


Amsterdam.  Rijks- Museum 
Amsterdam.  Rijks-Museum.  Art  treasures  of 
the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Amusements 

Dow,  E.  R.  Now  what  shall  we  do?  (D  ’66) 
Watson,  M.  G.  Silver  theatre,  amusements 
of  the  mining  frontier  in  early  Nevada, 
1850  to  1864.  (Mr  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Roth,  A.  Pick  a  peck  of  puzzles.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  „  ,  .  _  .  .  _ 

Analytical  philosophy  of  history.  Danto,  A.  C. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Analytical  writing.  Johnson,  T.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 


Anatomy 


Juvenile  literature 


McGovern,  A.  Question  and  answer  book 
about  the  human  body.  (Ag  ’66) 

Samachson,  J.  Armor  within  us.  (Ag  ’66) 
Anatomy  of  a  hit.  Laufe,  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Anatomy  of  a  phenomenon.  Vallee,  J.  (O  ’66) 
An  anatomy  of  The  turn  of  the  screw.  Cran- 
flll,  T.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ancient  African  kingdoms.  Shinnie,  M.  (Mr 
’66) 


Ancient  art  from  Afghanistan.  Roland,  B.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ancient  arts  of  Central  Asia.  Rice,  T.  T. 

(Je  ’66)  .  „  ,  „ 

Ancient  arts  of  the  Americas.  Bushnell, 
G.  H.  S.  (My  ’66) 

Ancient  China  in  transition.  Hsu.  C.-Y.  (Ag 
•66) 

Ancient  Crete.  Wilkins,  F.  (N  ’66) 

Ancient  Europe:  from  the  beginnings  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  classical  antiquity.  Piggott,  S. 
(Ap  ’66)  ,  ,  .  ^ 

Ancient  Greek  gadgets  and  machines.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  R.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Ancient  India.  Kosambi,  D.  D.  (F  67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Ancient  Iran.  Eng  title  of:  The  art  of  ancient 
Iran.  Porada,  E.  (My  ’66) 

Ancient  Japan.  Kidder,  J.  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Ancient  Oaxaca.  Paddock,  J.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Ancient  past  of  Mexico.  Reed,  A.  M.  (N  ’66) 
Ancient  Scandinavia.  Proctor.  G.  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
And  forever  free  .  .  .  Williamson,  J.  S.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

“And  I  shall  sleep  .  .  .  down  where  the  moon 
is  small.”  Llewellyn,  R.  (Je  ’66) 
Andaman  Islanders.  Cipriani,  L.  (D  ’66) 
Andaman  Islands 

Cipriani,  L.  Andaman  Islanders.  (D  66) 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian 

Stirling.  M.  Wild  swan.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 
Anderson,  Marian 

Newman,  S.  P.  Marian  Anderson:  lady  from 
Philadelphia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Anderson,  Sherwood 

■White,  R.  L.,  ed.  Achievement  of  Sherwood 
Anderson.  (D  ’66) 

Andes  Mountains 

Wall,  D.  Rondoy:  an  expedition  to  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Andes.  (N  ’66) 

Andrg,  Antoine  Balthasar  Joseph  d' 

Fryer,  W.  R.  Republic  or  restoration  in 
France?  1794-7.  (Ag  ’66) 

Andr<§  Malraux:  the  Indochina  adventure. 

Langlois,  W.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Andy  Buckram’s  tin  men.  Brink,  C.  R.  (Ag 
’66) 

Anger,  and  beyond.  Hill,  H.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Anglo-Saxon  literature 


History  and  criticism 

Greenfield,  S.  B.  Critical  history  of  Old 
English  literature.  (D  ’66) 

Animal  ABC,  Celestino  Piatti’s.  Piatti,  C.  (S 
’66) 

Animal  appetites.  Mason,  G.  F.  (Ja  ’ 67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Animal  behaviour.  Eng  title  of:  Animals  and 
their  ways.  Carthy,  J.  D.  (My  ’66) 

Animal  communications 


Juvenile  literature 

Gilbert,  B.  How  animals  communicate.  (Ag 
’66) 

Animal  conflict  and  adaptation.  Cloudsley- 
Thompson,  J.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Animal  family.  Jarrell,  R.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 
nual) 

Animal  locomotion 


Juvenile  literature 

Kane,  H.  B.  Wings,  legs,  or  fins.  (Ap  ’66) 
Animal  lore.  See  Animals,  Mythical 
Animals 

Green,  M.,  ed.  Big  book  of  pets.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Habits  and  behavior 

Ardrey,  R.  Territorial  imperative.  (N  ’66) 

Beach,  F.  A.,  ed.  Sex  and  behavior.  (Ag  ’66) 

DeVore,  I.,  ed.  Primate  behavior.  (S  ’66) 

Dugdale,  V.  Album  of  North  American  ani¬ 
mals.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gronefeld.  G.  Understanding  animals.  (Je 
’  66) 

Grzimek,  B.  Such  agreeable  friends.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lorenz,  K.  On  aggression.  (S  ’66) 

Schrier,  A.  M.,  ed.  Behavior  of  nonhuman 
primates.  2v.  (O  ’66) 

Williams,  E.  M.  Valley  of  animals.  (Ag  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Carthy,  J.  D.  Animals  and  their  ways.  (My 
’66) 

Earle,  O.  L.  Strange  companions  in  nature. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Mason,  G.  F.  Animal  appetites.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Poling,  J.  Animals  in  disguise.  (O  ’66) 
Selsam,  M.  E.  When  an  animal  grows.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Skrebitski,  G.  A.  In  the  forest  and  on  the 
marsh.  (My  ’66) 

Uhl,  M.  J.  About  creatures  that  live  under¬ 
ground.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Dodds,  D.  G.  Wild  captives.  (Ap  ’66) 

Russell,  F.  Frightened  hare.  (Ag  ’66) 

Poetry 

Kredenser,  G.  ABC  of  bumptious  beasts,  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stories 

Alexander,  L.  Coll  and  his  white  pig.  (Mr 
’66) 

Benchley,  N.  Oscar  Otter.  (S  ’66) 

Buck,  P.  S.  Little  fox  in  the  middle.  (S  ’66) 
Goodwin,  M.  Alonzo  and  the  army  of  ants. 
(O  ’66) 

Heady,  E.  B.  Jambo,  Sungura.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Holl,  A.  Mrs  McGarrity’s  peppermint  sweat¬ 
er.  (Ag  ’66) 

Holl,  A.  Rain  puddle.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hurd,  E.  T.  Day  the  sun  danced.  (Je  ’66) 
Peet,  B.  Farewell  to  Shady  Glade.  (Ag  ’66) 
Smith,  E.  Emily’s  voyage.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Amazon  Valley 

Juvenile  literature 

Matschat,  C.  H.  Animals  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Amazon.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Andes 

Juvenile  literature 

Malkus,  A.  Animals  of  the  high  Andes,  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Malaya 

McKie,  R.  Company  of  animals.  (Ag  ’66) 
North  America 

Juvenile  literature 

Dugdale,  V.  Album  of  North  American  ani¬ 
mals.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mason,  G.  F.  Wildlife  of  North  America. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Wyoming 

Murie,  M.  Wapiti  wilderness.  (N  ’66) 

Animals,  Mythical  ,  ,  , 

Heuvelmans,  B.  On  the  track  of  unknown 
animals.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Buehr,  W.  Sea  monsters.  (D  ’66) 

Animals  and  their  ways.  Carthy,  J.  D.  (My  ’66) 
Animals  in  disguise.  Poling,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Animals  of  the  high  Andes.  Malkus,  A.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Animals  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon.  Mat¬ 
schat,  C.  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Animals  on  the  ceiling.  Armour,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Ann  and  Hope  mutiny.  Webb,  C.  (O  ’66) 
Ann  at  Highwood  Hall.  Graves,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Anna  Amelia’s  apteryx.  O’Neill,  M.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Annie’s  ABC  kitten.  Steiner,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Anselm,  Saint,  Abp.  of  Canterbury 
Eadmer.  History  of  recent  events  in  Eng- 

Hartshome,  C.  Anselm’s  discovery,  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  ontological  proof  for 
God’s  existence.  (D  ’66) 

Anselm’s  discovery:  a  re-examination  of  the 
ontological  proof  for  God’s  existence.  Hart- 
shorne,  C.  (D  ’66) 

ABaum!CAe9An4rctica:  the  worst  place  in  the 
world.  (S  ’66) 

Billing,  G.  South.  (My  66) 

Hatherton,  T.,  ed.  Antarctica.  (My  C6) 
Lewis.  R.  S.  Continent  for  science.  (1965,  1966 

Moorehead,  A.  Fatal  impact.  (My  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Dukert,  J.  M.  This  is  Antarctica.  (My  ’66) 
Antarctica.  Hatherton.  T.,  ed.  (My  66) 
Antarctica:  the  worst  place  in  the  world.  Baum, 
A.  (S  ’66) 

Anteaters  . 

Stories 

Goodwin,  M.  Alonzo  and  the  army  of  ants.  (O 
’66) 


Anthony  of  Padua,  Saint 

Juvenile  literature 

Bruce,  J.  Life  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Anthropological  approaches,  to  the  study  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Banton.  M.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Anthropology 

Murdock,  G.  P.  Culture  and  society.  (Je  ’66) 
Powdermaker,  H.  Stranger  and  friend.  IS  ’66) 
Smith,  S.  S.  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
variety  of  complexion  and  figure  in  the 
human  species.  (Ag  ’66) 

Spiro,  M.  E.,  ed.  Context  and  meaning  in 
cultural  anthropology.  (Ag  ’66) 

Antibiotics 

Baldry,  P.  E.  Battle  against  bacteria.  (Ag 
’66) 

Anti-death  league.  Amis,  K.  (S  ’66) 

Antietam,  Battle  of,  1862 
Murfin,  J.  V.  Gleam  of  bayonets.  (Mr  ’66) 
Antifederalist  papers.  Borden,  M.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Antisemitism.  See  Jewish  question 
Antiworlds.  Voznesensky,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ants 

Larson,  P.  P.  All  about  ants.  (Ap  ’66) 
Poetry 

Klein,  L.  Tom  and  the  small  ant.  (My  ’66) 
Stories 

Goodwin.  M.  Alonzo  and  the  army  of  ants. 
(O  ’66) 

Anxious  conspirator.  Underwood.  M.  (My  ’66) 
Any  god  will  do.  Condon,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Anyone  can  backpack  in  comfort.  Johnson, 
J.  R.  (My  ’66) 

Anyplace  but  here.  Bontemps,  A.  (S  ’66) 
Apartment  houses 

Jensen,  R.  High  density  living.  (D  ’66) 

Apes 

Morris,  R.  Men  and  apes.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Apologetics 

Mas  call.  E.  L.  Christian  universe.  (D  66) 
Apology  for  uncomfortable  change,  1865-1965. 

Sutherland.  A.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Apostles  of  the  self-made  man.  Cawelti,  J.  G. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Appanage  ,  ,  _ 

Wood,  C.  T.  French  apanages  and  the  Cape- 
tian  monarchy,  1224-1328.  (D  ’66) 
Appearance  of  man.  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P. 
(My  ’66) 

Appendix  to  the  I  hate  to  cook  book.  Bracken, 
P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Apples  every  day.  Richardson,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Applications  for  positions 
Boll,  C.  Executive  jobs  unlimited.  (S  66) 
Apportionment  (Election  law)  , 

McKay,  R.  B.  Reapportionment:  the  law  and 
politics  of  equal  representation.  (D  ’66) 
Apprentice  fiction  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  1909- 
1917.  Fitzgerald,  F.  S.  (S  ’66) 

Approaches  to  cross-cultural  psychiatry.  Mur¬ 
phy,  J.  M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Approaches  to  organizational  design.  Thompson, 
J.  D.,  eids.  (D  ’66) 

Appropriate  placement  school.  Brown,  B.  F. 
(N  ’66) 

Aptitude  testing  .  ,  .  . 

Lavin,  D.  E.  Prediction  of  academic  perform¬ 
ance.  (Ap  ’66) 

Arab  countries.  See  Near  East 
Arab  states  and  the  Arab  league.  Khalil,  M.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Arabia  .  . 

Description  and  travel 

Holden.  D.  Farewell  to  Arabia.  (D  ’66) 
Politics  and  government 
Holden.  D.  Farewell  to  Arabia.  (D  ’66) 

Arabs 

Polk,  W.  R.  United  States  and  the  Arab 
world.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

History 

Glubb,  J.  Empire  of  the  Arabs.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Arachnida.  Savory,  T.  (Mr  ’66) 

Arbitration,  Industrial 

Fleming,  R.  W.  Labor  arbitration  process. 
(S  * 66) 

Hays,  P.  R.  Labor  arbitration:  a  dissenting 
view.  (Ag  ’66) 

Arbitration.  International 

Wainhouse,  D.  W.  International  peace  ob¬ 
servation.  (D  ’66) 
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Archeology 

Baldwin,  G.  C.  Race  against  time.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bass,  G.  F.  Archaeology  under  water.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ceram,  C.  W..  ed.  Hands  on  the  past.  (D  ’66) 

Ehrich,  R.  W.,  ed.  Chronologies  in  Old  World 
archaeology.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Poole,  L.  One  passion,  two  loves.  (P  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Robbins,  M.  Amateur  archaeologist’s  hand¬ 
book.  (Ag  ’66) 

Science.  New  roads  to  yesterday.  (My  ’66) 

Silverberg,  R.  Frontiers  in  archeology.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Taylor,  J.  du  P.,  ed.  Marine  archaeology.  (S 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S.  Art  and  archaeology.  (Ag  ’66) 


Architecture,  German 

Burchard,  J.  Voice  of  the  phoenix.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Architecture,  Gothic 

Robson- Scott,  W.  D.  Literary  background 
of  the  Gothic  revival  in  Germany.  (Je  ’66) 


Architecture,  Italian 

De  Wolfe,  I.  Italian  townscape.  (Je  ’66) 
Palladio,  A.  Four  books  of  architecture.  (Ag 
’66) 

Wolfflin,  H.  Renaissance  and  baroque.  (O  ’66) 


Architecture,  Mayan 

Stierlin,  H.  Living  architecture:  Mayan. 
’66) 


(Ap 


Architecture,  Medieval 

Wood,  M.  English  mediaeval  house.  (N  ’66) 


Architecture,  Modern 


Research 

Gorenstein,  S.  Introduction  to  archaeology. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Archaeology  of  New  York.  Suggs.  R.  C.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Archaeology  of  New  York  State.  Ritchie,  W.  A. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Archaeology  under  water.  Bass,  G.  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Architects 

Juvenile  literature 

Forsee,  A.  Men  of  modem  architecture.  (My 
’66) 

Architectura  numismatica.  Donaldson.  T.  L.  (D 
’66) 

Architectural  drawings.  Jacoby,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 


Architecture 

AIA-ACSA  teacher  seminar,  Cranbrook  acad¬ 
emy  of  art.  1964.  History,  theory  and 
criticism  of  architecture.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  „ 

Boaga,  G.  Concrete  architecture  of  Riccardo 
Morandi  [new  enl  ed].  (My  ’.66) 

Filarete.  Treaties  on  architecture,  2v.  (Ag 
’66) 

Nervi.  P.  L.  Aesthetics  and  technology  in 
building.  (Ap  ’66) 

Silverman,  M.  Contemporary  theatre  architec¬ 
ture.  (Ag  ’66) 


Conservation  and  restoration 
Hosmer,  C.  B.  Presence  of  the  past.  (Mr  ’66) 
United  States  conference  of  mayors.  Special 
committee  on  historic  preservation.  With 
heritage  so  rich.  (D  ’66) 


Designs  and  plans 

Brawne,  M.  New  museum.  (Ag  ’66) 

Johnson,  P.  Architecture,  1949-1965.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Oxford 

Gaunt,  W.  Oxford.  (Ag  ’66) 

Architecture,  American 
Barnstone,  H.  Galveston  that  was.  (My  ’66) 
Duncan,  H.  D.  Culture  and  democracy.  (S 
’66) 

Jacobsen,  H.  N.,  ed.  Guide  to  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Washington,  D.C.  (My  ’66) 
Jacoby,  H.  Architectural  drawings.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kampf,  A.  Contemporary  synagogue  art.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wilson,  E.  B.  America  East.  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Forsee,  A.  Men  of  modem  architecture.  (My 
’66) 

Architecture,  Ancient 

Donaldson,  T.  L.  Architecture  numismatica 
(D  ’66) 

Architecture,  Baroque.  See  Architecture.  Re¬ 
naissance 

Architecture,  Byzantine 

Krautheimer,  R.  Early  Christian  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Architecture,  Domestic 

Forman.  H.  C.  Early  Nantucket  and  its  whale 
houses.  (D  ’66) 

Jensen,  R.  High  density  living.  (D  ’66) 

,Overdyke,  W.  D.  Louisiana  plantation  homes. 
(S  ’66) 

Wood.  M.  English  mediaeval  house.  (N  ’66) 
Designs  and  plans 

Weisskamp,  H.  Beautiful  homes  and  gardens 
in  California.  (Ag  ’66) 

Architecture,  English 

Nicolson,  N.  Great  houses  of  Britain.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History 

Wood,  M.  English  mediaeval  house.  (N  *66) 


20th  century 

Boyd,  R.  Puzzle  of  architecture.  (Ag  ’66) 
Burchard,  J.  Voice  of  the  phoenix.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Donat,  J.,  ed.  World  architecture  2.  (Mr  ’66) 
Donat,  J.,  ed.  World  architecture  3.  (S  ’66) 
Jacoby,  H.  Architectural  drawings.  (Ag  ’66) 
Johnson,  P.  Architecture,  1949-1965.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Architecture.  Renaissance 
Hemp  el,  E.  Baroque  art  and  architecture  in 
Central  Europe.  (D  ’66) 

Wolfflin,  H.  Renaissance  and  baroque.  (O  ’66) 
Architecture,  Rococo.  See  Architecture,  Renais¬ 
sance 

Architecture,  Roman 

Lewis, &  M.  J.  T.  Temples  in  Roman  Britain. 

MacDonald.  W.  L.  Architecture  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  v  1.  (Je  ’66) 

Architecture:  city  sense.  Crosby,  T.  (Ap  ’66) 
Architecture,  1949-1965.  Johnson,  P.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Architecture  of  the  Roman  empire,  v  1.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  W.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Archives 

Schellenberg,  T.  R.  Management  of  archives. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Societies 

Lord,  C.  L.,  ed.  Keepers  of  the  past.  (Je  ’66) 
Arctic  regions 

Juvenile  literature 

Berry,  E.  Mr  Arctic:  an  account  of  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson.  (S  ’66) 

Aren’t  you  gonna  kiss  me  good-by?  Richert.  W. 

iff  'fiKl 


Aretino,  Pietro 

Cleugh,  J.  Divine  Aretino.  (Je  ’66) 
Arfa,  Hassan 

Arfa,  H.  Under  five  shahs.  (My  ’66) 
Ariel.  Plath,  S,  (D  ’66) 


/Af  IbTOIie 


Bambrough,  R.,  ed.  New  essays  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wn°atured1!ir^6)J-  E'  ^^le's  vision  of 


Aristotle’s  vision  of  nature.  Whodbridge, 
r .  J.  Hi.  (Mr  66) 


Arkansas 

Politics  and  government 
White.  L.  J  Politics  on  the  Southwestern 
frontier:  Arkansas  Territory.  1819-1836.  (Ap 

DO  ) 


Armor  within  us.  Samachson,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Arms  and  armor 


Juvenile  literature 
Treece,  H.  Fighting  men.  (Ap  ’66) 

Arms  and  influence.  Schelling,  T.  C.  (O  ’66) 
Arms  and  the  woman.  Uxkull,  B.  (F  ’67)  (1966 


Mrnoia,  iviattnfiw 

A1“ki,iEaWew  Arno!d 

Culler.  A.  D.  Imaginative  reason.  (N  ’66) 


Art 

Esterow,  M.  Art  stealers.  (S  ’66) 

ffsfo  £numr  °‘  “  art  a“,er-  ,Ja  '6I> 

w°3ihJt;  g  StfOOS  Sf-te1  arL  ,My 


uictionarie 


Martin,  M.  R.  Arts.  (Mr  ’6( 
Murray,  P.  Dictionary  o 
[new  ed],  (N  ’66) 


art  and  artists 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1966 
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Exhibitions 

Baudelaire,  C.  Art  in  Paris.  1845-1862.  (Ap 
'66) 

History 

Brion,  M.  Art  of  the  romantic  era.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Doubleday  pictorial  .  library  of'' the  arts.  (Je 
’66) 

Grant.  M.  Civilizations  of  Europe.  (D  ’66) 
Hempel,  E.  Baroque  art  and  architecture  in 
Central  Europe.  (D  ’66) 

Huyghe.  R.,  ed.  Larousse  encyclopedia  of 

modem  art.  (Ap  ’66) 

Kitson,  M.  Age  of  baroque.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lynton,  N.  Modem  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Martin.  M.  R.  Arts.  (Mr  ’66) 

SOth  century 

Dalevoy,  R.  L.  Dimensions  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  1900-1945.  (Ag  ’66) 

Henning,  E.  B.  Fifty  years  of  modem  art, 
1916-1966.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Huyghe,  R.,  ed.  Larousse  encyclopedia  of 

modem  art.  (Ap  ’66) 

Seligmann,  H.  J.  Alfred  Stieglitz  talking. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Chase.  A.  E.  Looking  at  art.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Philosophy 

Aschenbrenner.  K.,  ed.  Aesthetic  theories: 

studies  in  the  philosophy  of  art.  (Ap  ’66) 
New  York  University.  Institute  of  philosophy, 
7th,  1964.  Art  and  philosophy.  (D  ’66) 
Stokes.  A.  Invitation  in  art.  (N  ’66) 

Psychology 

Read,  H.  Redemption  of  the  robot.  (Je  ’66) 
Study  and  teaching 

Meyers.  H.  150  themes  in  art.  (My  ’66) 
Read,  H.  Redemption  of  the  robot.  (Je  ’66) 


Art,  German 

Hempel.  E.  Baroque  art  and  architecture  in 
Central  Europe.  (D  ’66) 


Art,  Greek 

Richter,  G.  M.  A.  Portraits  of  the  Greeks. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Schefold,  K.  Myth  and  legend  in  early  Greek 
„  art.  (N  ’66) 

Strong,  D.  E.  Classical  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Art,  Iranian 

Culican,  W.  Medes  and  Persians.  (My  ’66) 
Godard.  A.  Art  of  Iran.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Porada.  E.  Art  of  ancient  Iran.  (My  ’66) 


Art,  Irish 

Henry,  F.  Irish  art 
period,  to  800  A.D. 


in  the  early 
[rev  ed].  (Ag 


Christian 

'66) 


Art,  Islamic 


History 


Rice,  D.  T.  Constantinople  from  Byzantium 
to  Istanbul.  (Ap  ’66) 


Art,  Italian 

Chastel,  A.  Flowering  of  the  Italian  renais¬ 
sance.  (O  ’66) 

Van  Schaack,  E.  Baroque  art  in  Italy.  (Ap 
’66) 


Art,  Japanese 

Newman,  A.  R.  Japanese  art.  (My  ’66) 

Noma,  S.  Arts  of  Japan.  (Je  ’66) 

Art,  Medieval 

Aubert,  M.  Art  of  the  High  Gothic  era.  (My 
'66) 

Duby,  G.  Foundations  of  a  new  humanism, 
1280-1440'.  (N  ’66) 

Loomis,  R.  S.  Mirror  of  Chaucer’s  world. 
(Mr  ’66) 

McLanathan.  R.  Pageant  of  medieval  art  and 
life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rice,  D.  T.,  ed.  Dawn  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Mr  ’66) 

Wilson,  D.  M.  Viking  art.  (N  ’66) 

Art,  Mesopotamian 

Strommenger,  E.  5000  years  of  the  art  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Ap  ’66) 


/VmtjrlCcin 

Kampf,  A.  Contemporary  synagogue  art.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wright,  L.  B.  Arts  in  America.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

History 

Harris.  N.  Artist  in  American  society.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Art  Ancient 

Rowland,  B.  Ancient  art  from  Afghanistan. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Smith.  W.  S.  Interconnections  in  the  ancient 
Near-East.  (O  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S.  Art  and  archaeology.  (Ag  ’66) 

Art,  Asian 

Rice.  T.  T.  Ancient  arts  of  Central  Asia. 
(Je  ’66) 

Art,  Austrian 

Sotriffer,  K.  Modern  Austrian  art.  (Ag  ’66) 

Art,  Baroque.  See  Art — History 

Art,  Buddhist 

Singh,  M.  Ajanta.  (Mr  '66) 

Art,  Byzantine 

Lazarev,  V.  Old  Russian  murals  &  mosaics. 
(N  ’66) 

History 

Rice,  D.  T.  Constantinople  from  Byzantium 
to  Istanbul.  (Ap  ’ 66) 


Art,  Central  European 

Hempel,  E.  Baroque  art  and  architecture  in 
Central  Europe,  (D  ’66) 

Art,  Dutch 

Amsterdam.  Rijks-Museum.  Art  treasures  of 
the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Art,  English 

Irwin,  D.  English  neoclassical  art.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Art,  European 

History 

Jairazbhory,  R.  A.  Oriental  influences  in 
Western  art.  (N  ’66) 

Art,  French 

Baudelaire,  C.  Art  in  Paris,  1845-1862.  (Ap 
’66) 

Vaillant,  A.  Bonnard.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
White,  H.  C.  Canvases  and  careers:  institu¬ 
tional  change  in  the  French  painting  world. 
(Ag  *66)  (1965  Annual) 


History 

Margueron,  J.-C.  Mesopotamia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Art,  Near  Eastern 

Smith,  W.  S.  Interconnections  in  the  ancient 
Near-East.  (O  ’66) 


History 

Jairazbhoy,  R.  A.  Oriental  influences  in 
Western  art.  (N  ’66) 

Art,  Persian.  See  Art,  Iranian 
Art,  Primitive 

Lommel,  A.  Prehistoric  and  primitive  man. 
(D  ’66) 

New  York.  Museum  of  primitive  art.  Master¬ 
pieces  in  the  museum  of  primitive  art: 
Africa,  Oceania,  North  America,  Mexico, 
Central  to  South  America,  Peru.  (Ag  ’66) 
Art,  Renaissance 

Chastel,  A.  Flowering  of  the  Italian  renais¬ 
sance.  (O  ’66) 

Art,  Roman 

L’ Orange,  H.  P.  Art  forms  and  civic  life  in 
the  late  Roman  empire.  (O  ’66) 

Strong,  D.  E.  Classical  world.  (Ag  ’66) 


History 

Toynbee,  J.  M.  C.  Art  of  the  Romans.  (Ag 
’66) 


Art,  Russian 

Hare,  R.  Art  and  artists  of  Russia.  (N  ’66) 
Lazarev.  V.  Old  Russian  murals  &  mosaics. 
(N  ’66) 

Art,  Scandinavian 

Wilson,  D.  ML  Viking  art.  (N  ’66) 


Art,  Spanish 

Cirici-Pellicer,  A.  Treasures  of  Spain  from 
Charles  V  to  Goya.  (My  ’66) 


History 

Smith,  B.  Stain:  a  history  in  art.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Art,  Turkish 

History 

Rice.  D.  T.  Constantinople  from  Byzantium 
to  Istanbul.  (Ap  ’66) 

Art  and  archaeology.  Glubok,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Art  and  artists  of  Russia.  Hare,  R.  (N  ’66) 

Art  and  mythology 

Schefold,  K.  Myth  and  legend  in  early  Greek 
art.  (N  ’66) 

Art  and  philosophy.  New  York  University.  In¬ 
stitute  of  philosophy,  7th,  1964.  (D  ’66) 
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Art  and  society 

Harris,  N.  Artist  in  American  society.  (P  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ponente,  N.  Structures  of  modern  world. 
1850-1900.  (Je  ’66) 

Rosenberg,  B.  Vanguard  artist.  (Mr  '66) 
Selby,  J.  Beyond  civil  rights.  (O  '66) 

White,  H.  C.  Canvases  and  careers:  insti¬ 
tutional  change  in  the  French  painting 
world.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Art  criticism  _  _ 

Baudelaire,  C.  Art  in  Pans,  1845-1862.  (Ap 
*66) 

Margolis,  J.  Language  of  art  &  art  cnticism. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Art  forms  and  civic  life  in  the  late  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  L’Orange,  H.  P.  (O  ’66) 

Art  game.  Wraight.  R.  (D  ’66) 

Art  in  Paris,  1845-1862.  Baudelaire,  C.  (Ap  '66) 
Art  industries  and  trade 
Wischnitzer,  M.  History  of  Jewish  crafts 
and  guilds.  (Ag  ’66) 


United  States 

Lavine,  S.  A.  Handmade  in  America.  (S  ’66) 
Art  nouveau 

The  Savoy.  Savoy:  nineties  experiment.  (Je 
’66) 

Art  of  accompanying  and  coaching.  Adler,  K. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Art  of  ancient  Iran.  Porada,  E.  (My  ’66) 

Art  of  coarse  acting.  Eng  title  of:  Downwind 
of  upstage.  Green,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Art  of  cuisine.  Toulouse-Lautrec,  H.  de.  (N  ’66) 
Art  of  D  .H.  Lawrence.  Sagar,  K.  (O  ’66) 

Art  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  early  poetry.  Porter. 
D.  T.  (N  ’66) 

Art  of  Iran.  Godard,  A.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Art  of  Margot  Fonteyn.  Money,  K.  (Je  ’66) 
Art  of  Mesopotamia.  Eng  title  of:  6000  years  of 
the  art  of  Mesopotamia.  Strommenger,  E. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Art  of  the  High  Gothic  era.  Aubert,  M.  (My 
'66) 

Art  of  the  Romans.  Toynbee,  J.  M.  C.  (Ag 
’66) 

Art  of  the  romantic  era.  Brion.  M.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Art  of  victory.  Longworth,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Art  patronage 

Duby,  G.  Foundations  of  a  new  humanism, 
1280-1440.  (N  ’66) 

Art  stealers.  Esterow,  M.  (S  ’66) 

Art  treasures  of  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam.  Rijks-Museum.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Articulate  citizen  and  the  English  renaissance. 

Ferguson,  A.  B.  (N  ’66) 

Artist  in  American  society.  Harris,  N.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Artist  in  society.  Hatterer,  L.  J.  (My  ’66) 
Artists 

Hatterer,  L.  J.  Artist  in  society.  (My  ’66) 


Dictionaries 

Fielding,  M.  Mantle  Fielding’s  Dictionary  of 
American  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Murray,  P.  Dictionary  of  art  and  artists 
[new  ed).  (N  ’66) 


Artists,  American 

Cummings,  P.  Dictionary  of  contemporary 
American  artists.  (N  ’66) 

Fielding,  M.  Mantle  Fielding’s  Dictionary  of 
American  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Rosenberg,  B.  Vanguard  artist.  (Mr  ’66) 
Artists,  Russian 

Hare,  R.  Art  and  artists  of  Russia.  (N  ’66) 
Artist’s  journey  into  the  interior.  Heller.  E. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Arts.  Martin,  M.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 


Arts  in  America.  Wright,  L.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Arts  of  Japan.  Noma,  S.  (Je  ’66) 

Aryans  de  Orstia  y  Vela,  BartolomS 
Hanke.  L.  Bartolomd  Arz&ns  de  Orsha  y 
Vela’s  History  of  Potosi.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

As  a  city  upon  a  hill.  Smith,  P.  (D  ’66) 

As  we  knew  Adlai.  (N  ’66) 

Ash  road.  Southall,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ashanti  of  Ghana.  Bleeker.  S.  (D  ’66) 

Ashanti  under  the  Prempehs,  1888-1935  Tordoff 
W.  (N  ’66) 

Ashantis 

Juvenile  literature 

Bleeker,  S.  Ashanti  of  Ghana.  (D  ’86) 

Asia 

Wint,  G.,  ed.  Asia.  (Ag  ’66) 


Civilization 

Tinker,  H.  Re-orientations.  (Mr  ’66) 
Description  and  travel 

Bell,  J.  Journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin, 
1719-22.  (N  ’66) 

Foreign  relations 

Russia 

McLane,  C.  B.  Soviet  strategies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  (N  ’66) 

United  States 

Chang.  H.-H.  America  and  China:  a  new 
approach  to  Asia.  (Ap  ’66) 

History 

Lach,  D.  F.,  ed.  Asia  on  the  eve  of  Europe’s 
expansion.  (Ag  ’66) 

Politics 

Jansen,  G.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Religion 

Bellah,  R.  N.,  ed.  Religion  and  progress  in 
modem  Asia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Asia,  Central 

Antiquities 

Phillips,  E.  D.  Royal  hordes.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rice,  T.  T.  Ancient  arts  of  Central  Asia. 
(Je  ’66) 

Description  and  travel 

Schuyler,  E.  Turkistan.  (N  ’66) 

Asia,  Southeastern 

Defenses 

Kennedy,  D.  E.  Security  of  Southern  Asia. 
(Je  ’66) 

Economic  policy 

Onslow,  C.,  ed.  Asian  economic  development, 
(Je  ’66) 

History 

Coed&s,  G.  Making  of  South  East  Asia.  (S  ’66) 


Politics 


Durdin.  T.  Southeast  Asia.  (Ap  ’66) 

Kennedy,  D.  E.  Security  of  Southern  Asia. 
(Je  ’66) 

Nuechterlein,  D.  E.  Thailand  and  the  struggle 
for  Southeast  Asia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vandenbosch.  A.  Changing  face  of  Southeast 
Asia.  (D  ’66) 

Wertheim.  W.  F.  East- West  parallels.  (Ap 
fab) 

Social  conditions 


ouriun,  r.  southeast  Asia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wertheim.  W.  F.  East- West  parallels.  (Ap 

fafa) 


/\sia,  southern 

Tinker,  H.  South  Asia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Asia.  Wint,  G.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Asia  on  the  eve  of  Europe’s  expansion.  Lach. 
.  D.  F..  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Asian  economic  development.  Onslow,  C.,  ed. 

(Je  66) 

Askew,  Anne 

Fiction 

Macleod,  A.  Heretic.  (S  ’66) 

Asking  price.  Cecil,  H.  (D  ’66) 

Asoka,  King  of  Magadha 
Gokhale,  B.  G.  Asoka  Maurya.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Asoka  Maurya.  Gokhale  B.  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Aspects  of  scientific  explanation.  Hempel,  C.  G. 
IMy  'bo) 

ASP6(My  °(fo £uialysis  family  structure. 

Aspects  of  the  eighteenth  century  Wasserman, 
E.  R.,  ed.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Assassins.  Mullally,  F.  (Mr  ’66) 

Assassins  road.  Harvester,  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

Assault  on  poverty,  and  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  •tV,te.u0r,  re.hgious  and  social  stud- 
ica  (MyS’^ c )tlleol°8'lcal  seminary  of  Amer- 

Asser,  Bp.  of  Sherborne 


Gofb haistoWV-(kH' ’ 6^lroducti^  to  the  study 

ASSCartter!  A.  M^i?d.ln(Dgrr?66)ate  education’ 
Assignment.  Wahloo,  P.  (Je  ’66) 

Assignment  New  Guinea.  Willey,  K.  (O  ’66) 
Assimilation  (Sociology) 

Annual)  Black  Anglo-Saxons.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
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Assistant  secretaries.  Mann,  D.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Astor  family 

Kavaler,  L.  Asters.  (Je  ’66) 

Astors.  Kavaler,  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Astounding  tales  of  the  sea.  Snow,  E.  R. 

(Mr  ’66)  • 

Astronautics 

Mazlish,  B.,  ed.  Railroad  and  the  space  pro¬ 
gram.  (Ag  ’66) 

See  also 
Space  flight 

Biography 

Thomas,  S.  Men  of  space,  v7.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Juvenile  literature 

Illustrated  space  encyclopedia.  (Ap  ’66) 

History 

Emme,  E.  M.  History  of  space  flight.  (S  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Jal'fe,  L.  Communications  in  space.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Olney,  R.  Americans  in  space.  (S  ’66) 
Astronautics  and  civilization 

Caidin,  M.  Why  space?  (Ap  ’66) 

Fallaci.  O.  If  the  sun  dies.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Astronauts 

Juvenile  literature 

Illustrated  space  encyclopedia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Astronomer.  Betts,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Astronomy 

Hoyle,  F.  Galaxies,  nuclei,  and  quasars.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Page.  T.,  ed.  Wanderers  in  the  sky.  (Mr  ’66) 
Shklovskii.  I.  S.  Intelligent  life  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  (D  ’66) 

Wright,  R.  Explorer  of  the  universe.  (O  ’66) 
See  also 

Plurality  of  worlds 

History 

Hawkins,  G.  S.  Stonehenge  decoded.  (Ap  ’66) 
Astrophysics 

Sutton,  R.  M.  Physics  of  space.  (O  ’66) 

Aswan  High  Dam 

Juvenile  literature 

Christie.  T.  L.  Legacy  of  a  pharaoh.  (N  ’66) 
At  Bertram’s  hotel.  Christie,  A.  (N  ’66) 

At  some  forgotten  door.  Disney,  D.  M.  (S  ’66) 
At  the  court  of  Versailles.  Ziegler,  G.,  ed.  (S 
’66) 


Harris.  H.  A.  Greek  athletes  and  athletics.  (D 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hollander,  Z-,  ed.  Great  American  athletes 
of  the  20th  century.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Athletics 

Harris.  H.  A.  Greek  athletes  and  athletics.  (D 
’66) 

Atkinson,  Henry 

Nichols,  R.  L.  General  Henry  Atkinson.  (Je 
’66) 

Atlanta 

Politics  and  government 

Jennings,  M.  K.  Community  influentials.  (Ag 
’66) 

Atlanta.  Baseball  club  (National  League) 

Bisher,  F.  Miracle  in  Atlanta.  (Ag  ’66) 

Atlantic  coast 

Description  and  travel 

Ogburn,  C.  Winter  beach.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Atlantic  community.  See  North  Atlantic  region 

Atlantic  community.  Middleton,  D.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Hay,  J.  Atlantic  shore,  (Ag  ’66) 

Snaith,  W.  Across  the  western  ocean.  (Ap 
’66) 

Atlantic  shore.  Hay,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Atlantic  States 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Wilson,  E.  B.  America  East.  (Ap  ’66) 

Atlantic  Union  movement.  Szent-Mikl6sy.  I. 
(Ap  ’66) 


1 1  asss 

Odyssey  world  atlas.  (N  ’66) 

Oxford  regional  economic  atlas:  Africa.  (Je 
’66) 

Rand  McNally  and  company.  Rand  McNally 
new  Cosmopolitan  world  atlas.  (D  ’66) 

Rand  McNally  and  company.  Rand  McNally 
world  atlas  [family  ed].  (N  ’66) 

Atmosphere,  Upper 

Whitten,  R.  C.  Physics  of  the  lower  ionos¬ 
phere.  (Ag  ’66) 

Atmosphere  in  action.  Pothecary,  I.  J.  W.  (Ag 
’66) 

Atolls.  See  Coral  reefs  and  islands 
Atomic  bomb 

Moore,  R.  Niels  Bohr:  the  man,  his  science, 
&  the  world  they  changed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Scheinman,  L.  Atomic  energy  policy  in 
France  under  the  Fourth  republic.  (N  ’66) 
Smith,  A.  K.  Peril  and  a  hope.  (i965,  1966 
Annual) 

History 

Alperovitz.  G.  Atomic  diplomacy.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Lamont,  L.  Day  of  Trinity.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Physiological  effect 

Steinberg,  R.  Postscript  from  Hiroshima. 
(S  ’66) 

Atomic  diplomacy.  Alperovitz,  G.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Atomic  energy 

Latil,  P.  de.  Enrico  Fermi.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Economic  aspects 

Scheinman,  L.  Atomic  energy  policy  in 
France  under  the  Fourth  republic.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Anderson,  W.  R.  Useful  atom.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Atomic  energy  policy  in  France  under  the 
Fourth  republic.  Scheinman,  L.  (N  ’66) 
Atomic  warfare 

Halperin,  M.  H.  China  and  the  bomb.  (1965. 
1966  Annual) 

Heer,  D.  M.  After  nuclear  attack.  (D  ’66) 
Lawler,  J.  G.  Nuclear  war.  (Mr  ’66) 

Atomic  weapons 

Dean.  A.  H.  Test  ban  and  disarmament:  the 
path  of  negotiation.  (Ag  ’66) 

Atomic  weapons  and  disarmament.  See  Dis¬ 
armament 
Atoms 

Boorse,  H.  A.,  ed.  World  of  the  atom,  2v. 
(S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Adler,  I.  Atoms  and  molecules.  (S  ’66) 

Frisch,  O.  R.  Working  with  atoms.  (D  ’66) 
Atoms  and  molecules.  Adler.  I.  (S  ’66) 
Attendance  list  for  a  funeral.  Kluge,  A.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Atticus,  Titus  Pomponius 

Cicero,  M.  T.  Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus,  2v. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Attitude  (Psychology) 

Lynch,  W.  F.  Images  of  hope.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Schrag,  P.  Voices  in  the  classroom.  (Ap  ’66) 
Sherif,  C.  W.  Attitude  and  attitude  change. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Attitude  and  attitude  change.  Sherif,  C.  W. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Attitudes  to  criticism.  Gomme,  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Atuk.  Damjan,  M.  (O  ’66) 

Auditing 

Normanton,  E.  L.  Accountability  and  audit  of 
governments.  (S  ’66) 

Audubon,  John  James 

Adams,  A.  B.  John  James  Audubon.  (S  ’66) 
Audubon  in  the  West.  Audubon.  J.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Augustus  and  the  Greek  world.  Bowersoclc, 
G.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Aurelius  Antoninus,  Marcus,  Emperor  of  Rome 
Birley,  A.  Marcus  Aurelius.  (D  ’66) 

Austen,  Jane 

Southam,  B.  C.  Jane  Austen’s  literary 
manuscripts.  (Ap  ’66) 

Austerlitz,  Battle  of,  1805 
Manceron,  C.  Austerlitz.  (My  ’66) 

Australia 

Civilization 

Turnbull,  C.  Concise  history  of  Australia.  (Je 
’66) 

Discovery  and  exploration 
Moorehead,  A  Fatal  impact.  (My  ’66) 
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Austral  i  a — Continued 

Economic  conditions 

Goodwin,  C.  D.  W.  Economic  enquiry  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Foreign  relations 

Treaties,  etc.,  1951 

Starke,  J.  G.  ANZUS  treaty  alliance.  (S  ’66) 
China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  19i9-  ) 
Alhinski,  H.  S.  Australian  policies  and  attitudes 
toward  'China.  (O  ’66) 

United  States 

Esthus,  R.  A.  From  enmity  to  alliance.  (1965. 
1966  Annual) 

History 

Roberts,  S.  H.  Squatting  age  in  Australia, 
1835-1847  [reprint).  (Ap  ’66) 

Turnbull,  C.  Concise  history  of  Australia.  (Je 
’66) 

Ward,  R.  Australia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Immigration  and  emigration 
Roberts.  S.  H.  Squatting  age  in  Australia. 
1835-1847  [reprint).  (Ap  ’66) 

Native  races 

Berndt,  R.  M.  Wor)d  of  the  first  Australians. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Campbell.  E.  Rallying  point.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Leach,  R.  H.  Interstate  relations  in  Australia. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Davies,  A.  F.,  ed.  Australian  society.  (Je  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Davies,  A.  F.,  ed.  Australian  society.  (Je  ’66) 
Australian  idiom.  Heseltine,  H.  P.  (N  ’66) 
Australian  legendary  tales.  Parker,  K.  L.,  comp. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Australian  literature 

Collections 

Heseltine,  H.  P.  Australian  idiom.  (N  ’66) 
Australian  poetry 

History  and  criticism 

Wright.  J.  Preoccupations  in  Australian  poet¬ 
ry.  (D  ’66) 

Australian  policies  and  attitudes  toward  China. 
Albinski,  H.  S.  (O  ’66) 

Australian  society.  Davies.  A.  F.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
Austria 

Foreign  relations 

Helleiner,  K.  F.  Imperial  loans.  (Ag  ’66) 


History 

McGuigan,  D.  G.  Habsburgs.  (S  ’66) 

Pauli,  H.  Secret  of  Sarajevo.  (Mr  ’66) 
Stoye,  J.  Siege  of  Vienna.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Politics  and  government 
Dedijer,  V.  Road  to  Sarajevo.  (S  ’66) 

La  Austrialia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  2v.  Kelly,  C., 
ed.  &  tr.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Authority 

Negley,  G.  Political  authority  and  moral 
judgment.  (Ap  ’66) 

Authority  in  the  church.  McKenzie,  J.  L.  (Ag 
’66) 

Authors 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Literary  imagination. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Authors,  American 


Juvenile  literature 

Bendt,  L.  Famous  English  and  American 
essayists  (My  ’66) 

Authors,  English 

Juvenile  literature 

Bendt,  L.  Famous  English  and  American 
essayists.  (My  ’66) 

Authors  and  publishers 

Hogan,  J.  C.  Author’s  guide  to  scholarly  pub¬ 
lishing  and  the  law.  (S  ’66) 

Author’s  guide  to  scholarly  publishing  and  the 
law.  Hogan,  J.  C.  (S  ’66) 

Autobiographical  novel.  Rexroth,  K.  (Ap  ’66) 
Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X.  Malcolm  X. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Autobiography  of  Yukichi  Fukuzawa  [rev  ed], 
Fukuzawa,  Y.  (D  ’66) 


Automation  ,  ,  _  .... 

Boguslaw,  R.  New  Utopians.  (My  66) 

Cross,  W.  John  Diebold.  (N  ’66) 

Silberman,  C.  E.  Myths  of  automation.  (D  66) 
Simon,  H.  A.  Shape  of  automation  for  men 
and  management.  (My  ’66) 

See  also 

Libraries — Automation 
Automobile  industry  and  trade 
Crowther,  S.  Highway  robbery.  (N  ’66) 
O’Connell.  J.  Safety  last.  (Je  ’66) 

Rae,  J.  B.  American  automobile.  (1965,  1966 
Annual). 

Automobile  racing 

Clifton,  P.  Fastest  men  on  earth.  (S  ’66) 
Hough,  R.  History  of  the  world’s  racing 
cars.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pearson,  J.  Last  hero.  (My  ’66) 

Schuster,  G  Longest  auto  race.  (My  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Jackson,  R.  B.  Road  race  round  the  world. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Automobiles 

Design  and  construction 
Barker,  R.  Automobiles  and  automobiling. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Nader,  R.  Unsafe  at  any  speed.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 
Lent,  H.  B.  Look  of  cars.  (S  ’66) 

History 

Dumont.  P.  Automobiles  and  automobiling. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Hebb,  D.  Wheels  on  the  road.  (.Ag  ’66) 


Safety  appliances 
O’Connell,  J.  Safety  last.  (Je  ’66) 

Automobiles,  Racing.  See  Automobile  racing 
Automobiles  and  automobiling.  Barker,  R.  (Mr 
’66) 

Automobiles  and  automobiling.  Dumont.  P.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Autumn 

Juvenile  literature 

Sterling,  D.  Fall  is  here!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Avalanche  enigma.  Fraser,  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Avian  physiology  [2d  ed],  Sturkie,  P.  D.  (My 

’  66) 

Aviation:  the  creative  ideas.  Stewart,  O.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Awareness  of  dying.  Glaser,  B.  G.  (N  ’66) 
Away  to  it  all.  Sansom,  W.  (Ag  ’66) 

Azeglio.  Massimo  Tapparelii,  marchese  d’ 
Marshall.  R.  Massimo  d’Azeglio:  an  artist  in 
politics,  1798-1866.  (D  ’66) 

Aztecs 

Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S..  ed.  Fall  of  the  Aztecs.  (Mr  ’66) 


Baba  Yaga.  Small,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bach.  Johann  Sebastian 


Juvenile  literature 

Mirsky,  R.  p.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  (Mr 
66) 

Backbone  of  the  king.  Brown,  M.  (S  - 66) 

Background  to  Newton’s  Principia.  Herival,  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Background  to  revolution.  Smith,  R.  F„  ed. 
(N  66) 

Background  to  Viet-Nam.  Newman,  B.  (Ap 
ob) 

Backstage  at  the  Mets.  Nelson.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bacteria  and  viruses:  friends  or  foes?  Slaton. 

W.  (My  ’66) 

Bacteriology 

Baldry,  P.  E.  Battle  against  bacteria.  (Ag  ’66) 


viuvenue  literature 

S1foes?  Wfy I)g^teria  and  viruses:  friends  or 

Bad  child’s  book  of  beasts:  and,  More  beasts 
for  worse  children.  Belloc,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Baden-Powell,  Robert  Stephenson  Smyth 
Baden-Powell,  1st  baron 


Juvenile  literature 

BofSlS|aworid.Ts  ■36t)den‘POWe11’  Chl6f  SCOut 
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Badgers 

Stories 

Shepard,  E.  Ben  and  Brock.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bagehot’s  historical  essays.  Bagehot.  W.  (My 
’66) 

Bahamas 

Juvenile  literature 

Bothwell,  J.  By  sail  and  wind.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bailey,  John  Moran 

Lieberman,  J.  I.  Power  broker.  (D  ’66) 

Bainbridge,  Christopher,  Cardinal 

Chambers,  D.  S.  Cardinal  Bainbridge  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  1509-1514  (My  ’66) 

Baker,  Hobart  Amory  Hare 

Davies,  J.  Legend  of  Hobey  Baker.  (N  ’66) 
Baker,  Ray  Stannard 

Bannister,  R.  C.  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  (D 
’66) 

Baker  Street.  Coopersmith,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Balance  of  payments 

Aliber.  R.  Z.  Future  of  the  dollar  as  an  in¬ 
ternational  currency.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Georgiadis,  H.  G.  Balance  of  payments  equili¬ 
brium.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rolfe,  S.  E.  Gold  and  world  power.  (Ag  ’66) 

Roosa,  R.  V.  Monetary  reform  for  the  world 
economy.  (Mr  ’66) 

Triffln,  R.  World  money  maze.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Yeager,  L.  B.  International  monetary  rela¬ 
tions.  (N  ’66) 

Balance  of  payments  equilibrium.  Georgiadis, 
H.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bald  eagle 

Mannix,  D.  Last  eagle.  (My  ’66) 

Bald  soprano.  Ionesco,  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Ballad  of  Carson  McCullers.  Evans,  O.  (Je  ’66) 
Ballad  of  Dingus  Magee.  Markson,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Ballads 

History  and  criticism 

Simpson,  C.  M.  British  broadside  ballad  and 
its  music.  (S  ’66) 

Ballads,  blues,  and  the  big  beat.  Myrus,  D. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Denby,  E.  Dancers,  buildings  and  people  in 
the  streets.  (My  '66) 


Dictionaries 

Mara,  T.  Language  of  ballet.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

History 

Reyna,  F.  Concise  history  of  ballet.  (My  ’66) 

Ballets 

Stories,  plots,  etc. 

Juvenile  literature 

Chappell,  W.  Coppelia,  the  girl  with  the 
enamel  eyes.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Balloons 

History 

Rolt.  L.  T.  C.  Aeronauts.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Baltic  States 

Politics 

Tarulis,  A.  N.  American-Baltic  relations, 
1918-1922:  the  struggle  over  recognition. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Balzac,  Evelina  (Rzewuska)  Hanska 
Cronin.  V.  Romantic  way.  (My  ’66) 

Balzac,  Honore  de 

Fanger,  D.  Dostoevsky  and  romantic  realism. 
(My  *66) 

Maurois.  A.  Prometheus.  (Ag  ’66) 

Oliver.  E.  J.  Honord  de  Balzac.  (My  ’66) 

Bamboo 

McClure,  F.  A.  Bamboos.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bamboos.  McClure,  F.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bang  Chan,  Thailand 

Phillips,  H.  P.  Thai  peasant  personality.  (My 
’66) 

Bankers  and  cattlemen.  Gressley,  G.  M.  (D 
’66) 

Banks  and  banking 

Wechsberg,  J.  Merchant  bankers.  (D  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Fetter.  F.  W.  Development  of  British  mone¬ 
tary  orthodoxy,  1797-1875.  (Mr  ’66) 

London 

Clarke.  W.  M.  City  in  the  world  economy. 
(N  ’66) 


Mexico 

Bennett,  R.  L.  Financial  sector  and  economic 
development.  (Je  ’66) 

Switzerland 

Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  Swiss  banks.  (Je  ’66) 


United  States 

Rowe,  J.  Z.  Public-private  character  of 
United  States  central  banking.  (N  ’66) 

Banvard,  John 

Juvenile  literature 

Agle,  N.  H.  Ingenious  John  Banvard.  (Ag  ’66) 
Baptists 

Peck,  J.  M.  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck. 
(N  ’66) 

Barbara.  Follett,  B.  N.  (N  ’66) 

Barbecue  cookbook,  McCall’s.  McCall’s.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Barbecue  cookery.  See  Outdoor  cookery 
Barbouze.  Eng  title  of:  The  false  beards.  Wil¬ 
liams,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bard,  Thomas  Robert 

Hutchinson,  W.  H.  Oil,  land  and  politics,  2v. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Barns.  See  Farm  buildings 

Barns  of  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu  at  its  granges 
of  Great  Coxwell  &  Beaulieu-St  Leonards. 
Horn.  W  (My  ’66) 

Baronial  family  in  medieval  England:  the 
Clares,  1217-1314.  Altschul,  M.  (O  ’66) 
Baroque  art.  See  Art — History 
Baroque  art  and  architecture  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.  Hempel,  E,  (D  ’66) 

Baroque  art  in  Italy.  Van  Schaack,  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Barren  lives.  Ramos.  G.  (O  ’66) 

Barth,  Karl 

Barth,  K.  How  I  changed  my  mind.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ogletree,  T.  W.  Christian  faith  and  history. 
(O  '665 

Barthelmess,  Christian 

Frink,  M.  Photographer  on  an  army  mule. 
(Je  ’66) 

Bartolorne  Arzdns  de  Orsua  y  Vela’s  History 
of  Potosi.  Hanke,  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Baseball 

Cook.  E.  Percentage  baseball  [2d  ed).  (D  ’66) 
Mays,  W.  Willie  Mays:  my  life  in  and  out  of 
baseball.  (Je  ’66) 

Nelson,  L.  Backstage  at  the  Mets.  (Ag  ’66) 
Biography 

Koufax,  S.  Koufax.  (N  ’66) 

Ritter,  L.  S.  Glory  of  their  times.  (D  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hirshberg,  A.  Baseball’s  greatest  catchers. 
(S  ’66) 

Shapiro,  M.  J.  Year  they  won  the  Most  valu¬ 
able  player  award.  (O  ’66) 

H  istory 

Voigt,  D.  Q.  American  baseball.  (N  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Butler,  H.  Harmon  Killebrew  story.  (S  ’66) 
Lipman,  D.  Mr  Baseball:  the  story  of  Branch 
Rickey.  (S  ’66) 

Baseball’s  greatest  catchers.  Hirshberg,  A.  (S 
’66) 

Bases  for  effective  reading.  Tinker,  M.  A. 
(Je  '66) 

Bashkirtseva,  Mania  Konstantinovna 
Cronin,  V.  Romantic  way.  (My  ’66) 

Moore,  D.  L.  Marie  &  the  Duke  of  H.  (N  ’66) 
Basic  laws  of  arithmetic.  Frege,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 


Basketball 

Pettit.  B.  Bob  Pettit:  the  drive  within  me. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Russell,  B.  Go  up  for  glory.  (My  ’66) 


Batavia  (Ship) 

Edwards,  H.  Islands  of  angry  ghosts. 


(N  ’66) 


Bates,  Edward 

Cain,  M.  R.  Lincoln’s  attorney  general,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bates  of  Missouri.  (Ag  ’66) 

Batik 

Keller.  I.  Batik:  the  art  and  craft.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Batik:  the  art  and  craft.  Keller.  I.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Battle  against  bacteria.  Baldry,  P.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Battle  against  unemployment.  Okun,  A.  M., 
ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Battle  for  the  Mediterranean.  Macintyre,  D. 
(Ap  ’66) 
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Battle  of  Caporetto.  Falls,  C.  (Je  ’66) 

Battle  of  Salerno.  Wersteln,  I.  (Ag  ’66) 

Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn.  Sandoz,  M.  (Ag 
’66) 

Battle  of  the  Marne.  Isselin,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Battle  royal.  Beamish,  T.  (S  ’66) 

Battlefield  and  classroom.  Pratt,  R.  H.  (Je  ’66) 


Chandler,  D.,  ed.  Guide  to  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  2v.  (Je  ’66) 

Battles  lost  and  won.  Baldwin,  H.  (E>  ’66) 
Baudelaire,  Charles  Pierre 
Bertocci,  A.  P.  From  symbolism  to  Baude¬ 
laire.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ruff,  M.  A.  Baudelaire.  (D  ’  66) 

Baumeister,  Willi 

Grohrnann,  W.  Willi  Baumeister.  (N  ’66) 
Baur.  Ferdinand  Christian 
Hodgson,  P.  C.  Formation  of  historical  theol¬ 
ogy.  (D  ’66) 

Bayeux  tapestry 


Juvenile  literature 


Denny,  N.  Bayeux  tapestry.  (D  ’66) 

Bayreuth.  Festspiele 

Skelton,  G.  Wagner  at  Bayreuth.  (D  ’66) 
Beach,  Edward  Latimer,  d.  1943 
Beach.  E.  L.  Wreck  of  the  Memphis.  (D 
’66) 


Dufresne,  F.  No  room  for  bears.  (1965, 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 


1966 


Beebe,  B.  F.  American  bears.  (Mr  ’66) 
Eberle.  I.  Bears  live  here.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Stories 


Byrd,  E.  N.  Ice  king.  (My  '66) 

Jarrell,  R.  Animal  family.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Lipkind,  W.  Nubber  bear.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Morey,  W.  Gentle  Ben.  (Mr  '66) 

Bears  live  here.  Eberle,  I.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Beaulieu,  England.  Abbey 
Horn,  W.  Bams  of  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu  at 
its  granges  of  Great  Coxwell  &  Beaulieu- 
St  Leonards.  (My  ’66) 

Beautiful  homes  and  gardens  in  California. 

Weisskamp,  H.  (Ag  ’  66) 

Beautiful  losers.  Cohen,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 


Beauvoir,  Frangoise  Brasseur  de 
Beauvoir,  S.  de.  Very  easy  death.  (Ag  ’66) 


Bechuanaland 


Social  life  and  customs 
Mitchison.  N.  Return  to  the  fairy  hill.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Beckett,  Samuel 

Esslin,  M.,  ed.  Samuel  Beckett.  (Ap  ’66) 
Federman.  R.  Journey  to  chaos.  (Mr  ’66) 
Scott,  N.  A.  Samuel  Beckett.  (Ag  ’66) 
Beckwourth,  James  Pierson 


Juvenile  literature 

Felton,  H.  W.  Jim  Beckwourth,  Negro  moun¬ 
tain  man.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Been  down  so  long  it  looks  like  up  to  me. 

Farina,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van 
Radcliffe,  P.  Beethoven’s  string  quartets. 
(My  ’66) 

Schindler.  A.  F.  Beethoven  as  I  knew  him. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Beethoven  as  I  knew  him.  Schindler,  A.  F.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Beethoven’s  string  quartets.  Radcliffe.  P. 
(My  ’66) 

Before  aggression.  Presseisen,  E.  L.  (N  ’66) 
Before  dark.  Hamilton,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Before  Jane  Austen.  Steeves,  H.  R.  (Je  ’66) 
Before  the  Armada.  Wemham,  R.  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Beggars  on  horseback.  Mossman,  J.  (S  ’66) 
Beginners.  Jacobson,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Beginnings  of  the  cold  war.  Herz,  M  F 
(My  ’66) 

Behan,  Brendan 

Behan,  B.  Confessions  of  an  Irish  rebel.  (Ag 
’66) 

Behan,  D.  My  brother  Brendan.  (Je  ’66) 
Behavior 

Ardrey,  R.  Territorial  imperative.  (N  ’66) 
Lorand,  R.  L.  Love,  sex  and  the  teenager. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lorenz,  K.  Evolution  and  modification  of 
behavior.  (Ap  ’66) 


Behaviour  in  uncertainty  and  its  social  im¬ 
plications.  Cohen,  J.  (Je  ’66)  .  . 

Behavior  of  nonhuman  primates,  2v.  Schrier, 
A.  M„  ed.  (O  ’66)  x.  „  , 

Behavioral  theory  of  labor  negotiations.  Wal¬ 
ton,  R.  E.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Behaviour.  See  Behavior 

Behind  closed  doors.  Costikyan,  E.  N.  (Je  66) 
Behind  the  golden  curtain:  a  view  of  the  U.S.A. 

Cooper.  S.  (D  ’66)  .  T 

Rebind  the  great  wall  [rev  ed].  Stucki,  L. 
(O  ’66) 

Beiliss,  Mendel 

Samuel,  M.  Blood  accusation.  (N  ’66) 

Being.  See  Ontology 

Belief  and  doubt  ,  ,  .„„„ 

Novak,  M.  Belief  and  unbehef.  (1965,  1966 
Annual)  ,  _  ,, 

Rieff,  P.  Triumph  of  the  therapeutic.  (Ap 
’66) 

Belief  and  unbelief.  Novak,  M.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Bell,  James  Ford 

Parker,  J.,  ed.  Merchants  &  scholars.  (S  ’66) 
Bell,  Julian 

Stansky,  P.  Journey  to  the  frontier.  (,0  ’66) 
Bellow,  Saul 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (O  ’66) 


Bellows,  George  Wesley 
Morgan,  C.  H.  George  Bellows.  (My  ’66) 
Bells 

Juvenile  literature 


Sloane,  E.  Sound  of  bells.  (O  ’66) 

Ben  and  Brock.  Shepherd,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bengal 

History 

Barber,  N.  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  (Mr  ’66) 
Benito  Cereno.  See  Lowell,  R.  The  Old  glory. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Bennett,  Arnold 

Barker,  D.  Writer  by  trade.  (N  ’66) 

Bentley,  Nathaniel 

Allingham,  W.  Dirty  old  man.  (Je  ’66) 
Berenson,  Bernard 

Mariano.  N.  Forty  years  with  Berenson.  (D 
’66) 

Bering’s  Expedition,  2d,  1733-1743 

Ford.  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back.  (D 
’66) 

Berl  make  tea.  Bermont,  C.  (With  his  Jericho 
sleep  alone).  (S  '66) 

Berlin,  Battle  of,  1945 

Ryan,  C.  Last  battle.  (My  ’66) 

Berlioz,  Hector 

Berlioz.  H.  Hector  Berlioz:  a  selection  from 
his  letters.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bernanos,  Georges 

Blumenthal,  G.  Poetic  imagination  of  Georges 
Bernanos.  (S  ’66) 

Hebblethwaite,  P.  Bernanos.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bernard  family 

Fredge,  F.  There  we  were  again!  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorenzo 
Baldinucci,  F.  Life  of  Bernini.  (N  ’66) 
Berry,  Marie  Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise  de 
Naples,  duchesse  de 
Cronin,  V.  Romantic  way.  (My  ’66) 

Best  American  short  stories,  1966.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Best  house  in  Stratford.  Fisher,  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Best  in  chess.  Horowitz,  I.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Best  loved  songs  and  hymns.  Morehead,  J.,  ed. 
(My  ’66) 


Best  magazine  articles:  1966.  (S  ’66) 


Best  sellers 

Bode,  C.  Half-world  of  American  culture.  (S 
’66) 


Best  time  of  year.  Petite,  I.  (N  ’66) 

Best  times.  Dos  Passos,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Betrothed.  Agnon, 
Betrothed  &  Edo 


S.  Y.  (In  his  Two  tales: 
and  Enam).  (N  ’66) 


Better  half.  Sinclair,  A.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Better  john  guide — where  to  go  in  New  York. 
Routh.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Between  the  lines.  Wakefield,  D.  (Je  ’66) 
Between  two  empires.  Friend,  T.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Between  wind  and  water.  Brace,  G.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Beverages 

Brown,  J.  H.  Early  American  beverages.  (D 
66) 
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Beyond  civil  rights.  Selby,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Beyond  Concord.  Wasson,  D.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Beyond  culture.  Trilling,  L.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Beyond  the  cold  war.  Shulman,  M.  D.  (My  ’66) 
Beyond  the  mountains.  Ramati^-A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Beyond  the  nation-state.  Haas,  E.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
Beyond  welfare:  poverty  in  the  supercity.  Kros- 
ney,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bible 

Bible.  Holy  Bible  [Catholic  ed].  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bible.  Jerusalem  Bible.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bible.  Oxford  annotated  Bible  with  the  Apo¬ 
crypha.  (My  ’66) 

Concordances 

Joy,  C.  R.  Concordance  of  Bible  readings.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Harvey,  V.  A.  Historian  and  the  believer. 
(S  ’66) 

Hyatt,  J.  P.,  ed.  Bible  in  modem  scholarship. 
(Je  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

McKenzie,  J.  L.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  (Je 
’66) 


History 

Reumann.  J.  H.  P.  Romance  of  Bible  scripts 
and  scholars.  (Mr  ’66) 


History  of  Biblical  events 
Andres,  S.  Bible  story.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Bishop,  C,  H.  Yeshu,  called  Jesus.  (D  ’66) 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Anglund,  J.  W.,  comp.  &  il.  Book  of  good  tid¬ 
ings  from  the  Bible.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Stories 

Andres,  S.  Bible  story.  (Je  ’66) 


Theology 

See  Theology 

Versions 

Reumann,  J.  H.  P.  Romance  of  Bible  scripts 
and  scholars.  (Mr  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament 

Antiquities 

Noth,  M.  Old  Testament  world.  (S  ’66) 
Biography 

Digges,  B.  Adam’s  haunted  sons.  (N  ’66) 
Commentaries 

Myers,  J.  M.  Invitation  to  the  Old  Testament. 
(O  ’66) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Clements,  R.  E.  God  and  temple.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Fromm,  E.  You  shall  be  as  gods.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Noth,  M.  Old  Testament  world.  (S  ’66) 

Rad,  G.  von.  Old  Testament  theology,  v2. 
(D  ’66) 

History  of  Biblical  events 

Juvenile  literature 

Kamm.  J.  Kings,  prophets  and  history.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Introductions 

See  Bible.  Old  Testament — Study 


Stories 

Juvenile  literature 

Bassage,  H.  E.,  ed.  God  and  His  people.  (S 
’66) 

Study 

Eissfeldt,  O.  Old  Testament.  (My  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Hexateuch 
Rad,  G.  von.  Problem  of  the  Hexateuch. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Genesis 
Commentaries 

Sarra.  N.  M.  Understanding  Genesis.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Joshua 

History  of  Biblical  events 
McKenzie,  J.  L.  World  of  the  Judges.  (S  ’66) 


Bible.  Old  Testament.  Judges 

History  of  Biblical  events 

McKenzie,  J.  L.  World  of  the  Judges  (S  ’66) 
Bible.  Old  Testament.  Samuel 
Commentaries 

Hertzberg,  H.  W.  I  &  II  Samuel.  (My  ’66) 
Bible.  Old  Testament.  Chronicles 
Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Chronicles.  I  &  II 
Chronicles  [Anchor  Bible],  2v.  (O  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Ezra 

Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Ezra.  Ezra  [and] 
Nehemiah  [Anchor  Bible],  (Ap  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Nehemiah 
Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Ezra.  Ezra  [and] 
Nehemiah  [Anchor  Bible],  (Ap  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Job 

Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Job.  Job  [Anchor 
Bible].  (Ap  ’66) 

Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Gordis,  R.  Book  of  God  and  man.  (Ap  ’66) 
Bible.  Old  Testament.  Psalms 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Psalms.  Psalms  I:  1-60 
[Anchor  Bible].  (Ag  ’66) 

Criticism,  Interpretation,  etc. 

Drijvers,  P.  Psalms,  their  structure  and 
meaning.  (Je  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Proverbs 
Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Proverbs.  Proverbs 
[and]  Ecclesiastes  [Anchor  Bible],  (O  ’66) 
Bible.  Old  Testament.  Ecclesiastes 
Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Proverbs.  Proverbs 
[and]  Ecclesiastes  [Anchor  Bible].  (O  ’66) 
Bible.  Old  Testament.  Isaiah 

Commentaries 

Knight,  G.  A.  F.  Deutero-Isaiah.  (My  ’66) 

Smart,  J.  D.  History  and  theology  in  Second 
Isaiah.  (S  ’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Jeremiah 
Commentaries 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Daniel 

Commentaries 

Porteous,  N.  W.  Daniel:  a  commentary.  (Je 
’66) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Apocryphal  books 

Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Potter,  C.  F.  Did  Jesus  write  this  book? 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Study 

Eissfeldt,  O.  Old  Testament.  (My  ’66) 
Bible.  New  Testament 

Bible.  New  Testament.  New  Testament  of  our 
lord  and  savior  Jesus  Christ;  revised  stand¬ 
ard  version.  Catholic  edition.  (Ag  ’66) 

Davies,  W.  D.  Invitation  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  (S  ’66) 

Schnackenburg,  R.  Moral  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  (O  ’66) 

Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Brown,  R.  E.  New  Testament  essays.  (My  ’66) 

Grant,  R.  M.  Formation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  (S  ’66) 

Schnackenburg,  R.  Church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  (O  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Guy.  H.  A.  Who’s  who  in  the  Gospels.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Introductions 

See  Bible.  New  Testament — Study 
Study 

Feine.  P.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
[14th  rev  ed],  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Robert,  A.,  ed.  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Bible.  New  Testament.  Gospels 

Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Bea,  A.  Study  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  (1965 
1966  Annual) 

Todt,  H.  E.  Son  of  Man  in 
tradition.  (A g  ’66) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Epistles 
Shires,  H.  M.  Eschatology  of 
light  of  modern  scholarship. 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Mark 


the  synoptic 


Paul  in 
(My  ’66) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Best,  E.  Temptation  and  the  passion: 
Markan  soteriology.  (Ag  ’66) 


the 


the 


Theology 

Best,  E.  Temptation  and  the  passion:  the 
Markan  soteriology.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Luke 
Commentaries 

Keck,  L.  E.,  ed.  Studies  in  Luke-Acts. 
(N  ’66) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Keck  L.  E.,  ed.  Studies  in  Luke-Acts. 

(N  ’66) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  John 

Commentaries 

Behler,  G.  M.  Last  discourse  of  Jesus.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  John.  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  John.  (My  ’66) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Acts 

Commentaries 

Keck,  L.  E.,  ed.  Studies  in  Luke-Acts. 

(N  ’66) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Keck,  L.  E.,  ed.  Studies  in  Luke-Acts. 
(N  ’66) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Romans 
Commentaries 

Leenhardt.  F.  J.  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
(My  ’66) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 
Leenhardt.  F.  J.  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
(My  ’66) 

Bible  and  the  schools.  Douglas,  W.  O.  (My  ’66) 


Bible  in  literature 
Roston,  M.  Prophet  and  poet. 

Dictionaries 


(O  ’66) 


Fulghum,  W.  B.  Dictionary  of  biblical  allu¬ 
sions  in  English  literature.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bible  in  modern  scholarship.  Hyatt,  J.  P..  ed. 
(Je  ’66) 

Bible  story.  Andres,  S.  (Je  ’66) 


Bibliography  ,  ,  ... 

Bowers,  F.  Bibliography  and  textual  criticism. 
(My  ’66) 

Bibliography  and  textual  criticism.  Bowers,  F. 
(My  ’66) 

Bibliography  of  Arthur  Machen.  Goldstone,  A. 
(My  ’66) 

Bibliography  of  E.  M.  Forster.  Kirkpatrick, 
B.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bibliography  of  neo-African  literature  from 
Africa,  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  Jahn, 
J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns.  Egerer,  J.  W. 
(D  ’66) 

Bibliography  of  statistical  literature,  v2.  Ken¬ 
dall,  M.  G.  (Ag  '66) 

Bibliography  of  the  American  theatre.  Strat- 
man,  C.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bibliography  of  the  writings  on  Georgia  his¬ 
tory.  Rowland,  A.  R.,  comp.  (D  ’66) 
Bibliopola,  2v.  Taubert,  S.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Bid  for  freedom.  Sareen.  C.  L.  (Mir  ’66) 


Biedermann,  Aloys  Emanuel 
Welch,  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  God  and  incarnation  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  German  theology. 
(N  ’66) 

Big  as  life.  Doctorow,  E.  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Big  board.  Sobel,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Big  book  of  pets.  Green,  M.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Big  city.  Grossbart,  F.  (D  ’66) 

Big  Cowboy  Western.  Scott,  A.  H.  (S  ’66) 


Big  knockover.  Hammett,  D.  (S  ’66) 

Big  rich,  and  the  little  rich.  Hunter,  F.  (Ap 
’66) 

Big  sister  and  little  sister.  Zolotow,  C.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Big  spenders.  Beebe,  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Bill  of  rights  reader  [3d  ed  rev  &  enll.  Konvitz, 
M.  R.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Billion  dollar  brain.  Deighton,  L.  (Mr  ’66) 


Binder,  Theodor 

Mendelsohn,  J. 


Forest  calls  back.  (Ag  ’66) 


Biogeography  of  the  Southern  end  of  the  world. 

Darlington.  P.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Biographical  encyclopaedia  &  who’s  who  of  the 
American  theatre.  Rigdon,  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 


Biography  (Individual) 

Abels,  J.  Parnell  tragedy.  (S  66) 

Adams,  A.  B.  John  James  Audubon.  (S  66) 
Adams,  J.  Earliest  diary  of  John  Adams. 

Adenauer,  K.  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’66) 
Adrian,  A.  A.  Mark  Lemon:  first  editor  of 
Punch.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ahnedingen,  E.  M.  Emperor  Alexander  I. 

(N  ’66) 

Alston,  W.  Alston  and  the  Dodgers.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

American  heritage.  Churchill,  the  life  trium¬ 
phant.  (Ap  ’66) 

Appel.  A.  Season  of  dreams.  (Ap  ’66) 

Arfa,  H.  Under  five  shahs.  (My  ’66) 

Arnold,  M.  General  Grant.  (N  ’66) 

Arnstein,  W.  L.  Bradlaugh  case.  (My  ’66) 
Aron,  R.  Explanation  of  De  Gaulle.  (My  ’66) 
As  we  knew  Adlai.  (N  ’66) 

Audubon,  J.  J.  Audubon  in  the  West.  (N  ’66) 
Auge,  T.  E.  Frederic  Ozanam  and  his  world. 
(Je  ’66) 

Austin,  J.  C.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (David 
Ross  Locke).  (Ap  ’66) 

Ausubel,  H.  John  Bright,  Victorian  reformer. 
(O  ’66) 

Bailey,  H.  C.  Hinton  Rowan  Helper:  aboli¬ 
tionist-racist.  (N  ’66) 

Baidinucci,  F.  Life  of  Bernini.  (N  ’66) 
Bannister,  R.  C.  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  (D  ’66) 
Barbour,  G.  B.  In  the  field  with  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  (N  ’66) 

Barbour,  P.  L.  Dimitry,  called  the  pretender, 
Tsar  and  great  prince  of  all  Russia,  1605- 
1606.  (D  ’66) 

Barker,  D.  Writer  by  trade.  (N  ’66) 

Barnard.  E.  Wendell  Willkie,  fighter  for 
freedom.  (N  ’66) 

Barth,  K.  How  I  changed  my  mind.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Beam,  P.  C.  Winslow  Homer  at  Prout’s 
Neck.  (Je  '66) 

Beatty,  J.  L.  Warwick  and  Holland.  (Ag  ’66) 
Beauvoir,  S.  de.  Very  easy  death.  (Ag  ’66) 
Behan,  B.  Confessions  of  an  Irish  rebel.  (Ag 
’66) 

Behan,  D.  My  brother  Brendan.  (Je  ’66) 

Bell,  H.  E.  Maitland.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bell,  M.  Edith  Wharton  &  Henry  James. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Benoist-Mechin,  J.  Alexander  the  Great.  (Ap 
’66) 

Berlioz,  H.  Hector  Berlioz:  a  selection  from 
his  letters.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bernays,  E.  L.  Biography  of  an  idea:  mem¬ 
oirs  of  public  relations  counsel  Edward  L. 
Bernays.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Bernhard,  W.  E.  A.  Fisher  Ames.  (Ag  ’66) 
Binger,  C.  Revolutionary  doctor,  Benjamin 
Rush,  1746-1813.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Bingham,  J.  U  Thant.  (Je  ’66) 

Biquard,  P.  Frdddric  Joliot-Curie.  (Je  ’66) 
Birkenhead,  F.  W.  F.  S.  Halifax.  (Ag  ’66) 
Birkenhead,  S.  Illustrious  friends.  (Ag  ’66) 
Birley.  A.  Marcus  Aurelius.  (D  ’66) 
Bishop^)W.  A.  Courage  of  the  early  morning. 

Bjorn,  T.  F.  This  is  my  life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Blesh,  R.  Keaton.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bolton,  I.  Under  Gemini.  (D  ’66) 

Bosch,  J.  David.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Boyle,  H.  J.  With  a  pinch  of  sin.  (My  ’66) 
Brace,  G.  W.  Between  wind  and  water.  (Ag 
’66) 

Grad  don,  R.  Roy  Thomson  of  Fleet  Street. 

( N  66) 

Braybrooke.  N.,  ed.  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  pil¬ 
grim  of  the  future.  (Ag  ’66) 

Brett- James,  A.,  ed.  &  tr.  1812.  (S  ’66) 
Bnand,  P.  L.  In  search  of  paradise.  (Ag  ’66) 
Broome,  J.  H.  Pascal.  (Je  ’66) 

Br'.°xrl-'  ^I/anchil,<?  in  the  promised  land. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Brown,  C.  A  Letters  of  Charles  Armitage 
Brown.  (My  ’66) 

Brown,  I.  Shaw  in  his  time.  (My  ’66) 
Brown.  S.  G.  Adlai  EJ.  Stevenson.  (Ap  ’66) 
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Brown,  S.  G.  Thomas  Jefferson.  (D  ’66) 
Buck,  P.  S.  For  spacious  skies.  (S  ’66) 

Bush,  D.  John  Keats.  (Je  ’66) 

Calder-Marshall,  A.  Innocent  eye.  (Mr  ’66) 
Carmichael,  L.  James  Smithson  and  the 
Smithsonian  story.  (Ap  ’66) 

Carrillo,  E.  A.  Alcide  De  Gasp  erf.  .(O  ’66) 
Casanova,  G.  History  of  my  life,  v  1  and  2. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cassou,  J.  Chagall.  (Mr  ’66) 

Chamberlain,  E.  R.  Count  of  virtue:  Gianga- 
laezzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  (Ag  ’66) 
Chambers,  D.  S.  Cardinal  Bainbridge  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  1509-1514.  (My  ’66) 

Chambers,  J.  D.  H.  Lawrence  [2d  ed].  (My 
’66) 

Chaplin,  L.  G.  My  life  with  Chaplin.  (D 
’66) 

Chaplin,  M.  I  couldn’t  smoke  the  grass  on 
my  father’s  lawn.  (Ag  ’66) 

Chapman,  G.  Passionate  prodigality.  (My  ’66) 
Chenevix  Trench,  C.  Desert's  dusty  face.  (Je 
’66) 

Chessman,  G.  W.  Governor  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt:  the  Albany  apprenticeship.  1898-1900. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Chevalier,  H.  Oppenheimer:  the  story  of  a 
friendship.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Chu,  S.  C.  Reformer  in  modern  China.  (Ap 
’66) 

Church,  R.  Voyage  home.  (Je  ’66) 

Churchill.  R.  S.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  v  1. 
(D  ’66) 

Churchill,  W.  Irrepressible  Churchill.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Clark,  J.  L.  Good  hunting.  (O  ’66) 
Clark-Kennedy,  A.  E.  Edith  Cavell:  pioneer 
and  patriot.  (N  ’66) 

Cleugh,  J.  Divine  Aretino.  (Je  ’66) 

Coffin,  T.  Senator  Fulbright.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Coffman,  E.  M.  Hilt  of  the  sword.  (D  ’66) 
Colette.  Earthly  paradise.  (Je  ’66) 

Collis.  L.  Soldier  in  paradise.  (D  ’66) 
Colton,  J.  Ldon  Blum.  (Je  ’66) 

Cooldige,  O.  Eugene  O’Neill.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
(Annual) 

Covey,  C.  Gentle  radical.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Cowley,  M'.  Faulkner-Cowley  file.  (S  ’66) 
Crassweller,  R.  D.  Trujillo.  (S  ’66) 

Crocker,  W.  Nehru.  (Je  ’66) 

Cross,  W.  John  Diebold.  (N  ’66) 

Culliford,  S.  G.  William  Strachey,  1572-1621. 

(S  ’66)  ,  , 

Cuny,  H.  Albert  Emstein:  the  man  and  his 
theories.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cuny,  H.  Louis  Pasteur.  (N  ’66) 

Current.  R.  N.  John  C.  Calhoun.  (D  ’66) 
Cutler,  R.  No  time  for  rest.  (Je  ’66) 
Danielsson,  B.  Gauguin  in  the  South  Seas. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Davie,  M.  LBJ:  a  foreign  observer  s  view¬ 
point.  (Ag  ’66) 

Davies,  J.  Legend  of  Hobey  Baker.  (N  ’66) 
Davis,  J.  Private  letters,  1823-1889.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Davison,  M.  H.  A.  Casket  letters.  (1965,  1966 
Annual ) 

Deakin,  F.  W.  Case  of  Richard  Sorge.  (Je  ’66) 
Deane,  P.  Constantinos  Doxiadis.  (Mr  ’66) 
Derry,  W.  Dr.  Parr.  (D  ’66) 

Dillon,  R.  Legend  of  Grizzly  Adams:  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  greatest  mountain  man.  (Ap  ’66) 
Djilas,  M.  NjegoS:  poet,  prince,  bishop.  (Je 
■66) 

Dodington.  G.  B.  Political  journal  of  George 
Bubb  Dodington.  (D  ’66) 

Dorey,  T.  A.,  ed.  Cicero.  (S  ’66) 

Dos  Passos,  J.  Best  times.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

Doyle!)  P.  A.  Pearl  S.  Buck.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Druon,  M.  Bernard  Buffet.  (Ag  ’66) 

Duckett,  M.  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Duff,  D.  Mother  of  the  queen.  (N  ’66) 
Dufresne,  F.  My  way  was  North.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Edinger,  L.  J.  Kurt  Schumacher.  (Ap  ’66) 
Eisenhower,  D.  D.  White  House  years,  v2. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Elliott,  L.  George  Washington  Carver:  the 
man  who  overcame.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Emerson,  R.  W.  Journals  and  miscellaneous 
notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  v5. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Eno,  H.  Twenty  years  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
(S  ’66) 

Ettinghausen,  M.  L.  Rare  books  and  royal 
collectors.  (D  ’66)  _  ,,  , 

Evans,  O.  Ballad  of  Carson  McCullers.  (Je  ’66) 
Fahey,  J.  Inland  empire.  (S  ’66) 

Falk,  S.  L.  Archibald  MacLeish.  (Ag  ’66) 
Falkus,  H.  Stolen  years.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Fav,  P.  B.  Pleasure  of  his  company.  (D  ’66) 
Fedden,  R.  Chantemesle.  (My  ’66) 


Ferguson,  B.  E.  Countee  Cullen  and  the 
Negro  renaissance.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
FitzGibbon,  D.  Life  of  Dylan  Thomas.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Fletcher,  E.  Letters  of  Elijah  Fletcher.  (Ap 
’66) 

Flexner,  J.  T.  George  Washington.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Ford,  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back. 
(D  ’66) 

Freud,  S.  Leonard  da  Vinci  and  a  memory  of 
his  childhood.  (Ap  ’66) 

Freund,  G.  James  Joyce  in  Paris:  his  final 
years.  (Mr  ’66) 

Frink,  M.  Photographer  on  an  army  mule.  (Je 
’66) 

Fukuzawa,  V.  Autobiography  of  Yukichi  Fu- 
kuzawa  [rev  ed).  (D  ’66) 

Fuller,  J.  F.  C.  Julius  Caesar.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Gale,  J.  Clean  young  Englishman.  (Je  ’66) 
Gann,  L.  H.  Huggins  of  Rhodesia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Gardner,  B.  AUenby  of  Arabia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Garis,  R.  My  father  was  Uncle  Wiggily.  (Ja 
’67)  11966  Annual) 

Garland,  J.  E.  That  great  Pattillo.  (S  ’66) 
Garnett,  E.  Tormented  angel.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gelpi,  A.  J.  Emily  Dickinson.  (Ap  ’66) 
George  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain.  Correspon¬ 
dence  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  1770-1812, 
v3.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Light-Horse  Harry.  (N  ’66) 
Geyelin,  P.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gifford,  E.  S.  Father  against  the  devil.  (Ag 
’66) 

Gill,  F.  C.  Charles  Wesley,  the  first  Metho¬ 
dist.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gimpel,  R.  Diary  of  an  art  dealer.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Godden,  J.  Two  under  the  Indian  sun.  (Ag 
’66) 

Goerner,  F.  Search  for  Amelia  Earhart. 
(N  ’66) 

Gokhale,  B.  G.  Asoka  Maurya.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Goodman,  E.  Bogey:  the  good-bad  guy.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Goodspeed,  D.  J.  Ludendorff:  genius  of  World 
War  I.  (D  ’66) 

Goudeket,  M.  Delights  of  growing  old.  (Je  ’66) 
Green,  H.  G.  Faith  of  our  father.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Green,  P.  J.  Life  of  William  Harris  Crawford. 
(Je  ’66) 

Gregg.  D.  E.  Indians  and  the  nurse.  (D  ’66) 
Grenet,  A.  P.  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  (S  ’66) 
Gudhenno,  J.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  2v.  (D 
’66) 

Guiguet,  J.  Virginia  Woolf  and  her  works. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hall,  D.  Henry  Moore.  (S  ’66) 

Han.  S.  Mortal  flower.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hanson,  L.  Tchaikovsky:  the  man  behind  the 
music.  (Je  ’66) 

Harding,  W.  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Harding,  W.,  ed.  Thoreau  centennial.  (S  ’66) 
Harper,  F.  V.  Justice  Rutledge  and  the  bright 
constellation  (Ap  ’66) 

Harris,  M.  Twentyone  twice.  (N  ’66) 

Harvey,  W.  Works  of  William  Harvey.  (S  ’66) 
Hatch,  A.  Pope  Paul  VI.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Haverstock,  N.  A.  Give  us  this  day.  (Ap  ’66) 
Haviland,  V.  Ruth  Sawyer.  (My  ’66) 

Healy,  P.  F.  Cissy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hedges,  W.  L.  Washington  Irving:  an  Amer¬ 
ican  study,  1802-1832.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Hendrick,  G.  Katherine  Anne  Porter.  (Mr  ’66) 
Hewins,  R.  Quisling.  (Ap  ’66) 

Heydon,  P.  Quiet  decision.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hibbert,  C.  Garibaldi  and  his  enemies.  (My 
’66) 

Hiebert,  R.  E.  Courtier  to  the  crowd.  (N  ’66) 
Hill,  R.  Slatin  Pasha.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hi  Heavy,  W.  M.  Webfoot  volunteer.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hirst,  D.  W.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reform  gov¬ 
ernor.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hoge,  A.  A.  Cissy  Patterson.  (Ap  ’66) 

Holst,  I.  Britten.  (S  ’66) 

Honegger,  A.  I  am  a  composer.  (O  ’66) 
Hoover,  C.  Memoirs  of  capitalism,  com¬ 
munism,  and  Nazism.  (My  ’66) 

Horsman,  R.  Matthew  Elliott,  British  Indian 
agent.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hotchner,  A.  E.  Papa  Hemingway.  (Je  ’66) 

Howells.  R.  Churchill’s  last  years.  (Ap  ’66) 
Howlett,  D.  No  greater  love;  the  James  Reeb 
story.  (My  ’66) 

Hoyle,  F.  Encounter  with  the  future.  (My  ’66) 
Hoyt,  E.  J.  Buckskin  Joe  (D  ’66) 

Hughes,  N.  C.  General  William  J.  Hardee. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hulme,  K.  C.  Undiscovered  country.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hunt,  J.  Bobby  Hull.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Huntington,  D.  C.  Landscape  ot  Frederic  Ed¬ 
win  Church..  (Je  '66)  .  . 

Hutchins,  P.  Ezra  Pound’s  Kensington.  (Ag 

Hutchinson,  W.  H.  Oil,  land  and  politics,  2v. 
tAp  ’66) 

Hyams,  J.  Bogie.  (N  66)  .  . 

Illicit,  J  E.  William  Penn,  the  politician.  (Ja 
’67)  (1906  Annual)  ,  . 

Ionides,  O.  J.  P.  Mambas  and  man-eaters. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  _ _  . 

Jenkins,  C.  Mauriac.  (k  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jianou,  I.  Zadkine..  (Mr  ’66) 

John  XXIII.  Mission  to  France,  1944-1953. 

Joyce,  J.  Letters  of  James  Joyce,  v2-3.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  , , 

Jussem- Wilson,  M.  Charles  Pdguy.  (Ag  66) 
Kahn,  E.  J.  World  of  Swope.  (1965,  1966  An- 

Kanin,  G.  Remembering  Mr  Maugham.  (D 

Ka*plan,  J.  Mr  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain.  (Ag 

Kazin,  A.  Starting  out  in  the  thirties.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Keats,  J.  Howard  Hughes.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kelen,  E.  Hammarskjold.  (Je  ’66) 

Kempf,  E.  J.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  philosophy 
of  common  sense,  3pts.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kershaw,  A.,  ed.  Richard  Aldington.  (My  ’66) 
Ketcham,  R.  L.  Benjamin  Franklin.  (D  ’66) 
Kirkland,  C.  F.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 

1835-1915.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Kitman,  M.  Number  one  best  seller.  (Ag  ’66) 
Koufax,  S.  Koufax.  (N  ’66) 

Krug,  M.  M.  Lyman  Trumbull.  (S  ’66) 
Lacouture,  J.  De  Gaulle.  (D  ’66) 

Laing,  D.  W.  Mistress  of  herself.  (S  66) 

Lang,  P.  H.  George  Frideric  Handel.  (N  ’66) 
Lapati,  A.  D.  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  (Mr  ’66) 
Larios,  J.  Combat  over  Spain.  (N  ’66) 

Larkin,  E.  James  Larkin,  Irish  labour  leader, 
1876-1947.  (Ag  ’66) 

Larsen,  L.  H.  President  wore  spats.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Larsen,  W.  Montague  of  Virginia.  (D  ’66) 
Latil,  P.  de.  Enrico  Fermi.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Layton.  R.  Sibelius.  (My  ’66) 

Le  Gallienne,  E.  Mystic  in  the  theatre:  Eleo¬ 
nora  Duse.  (Je  ’66) 

Legouis,  P.  Andrew  Marvell:  poet,  puritan, 
patriot  [rev  edl.  (Mr  ’66) 

Leider,  F.  Playing  my  part.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Levenson,  S.  Everything  but  money.  (N  ’66) 
Lewis,  J.  Life  and  teaching  of  Karl  Marx. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Lewis,  P.  Great  rogue.  (N  ’66) 

Lewis,  W.  Without  fear  or  favor.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Leymarie.  J.  Corot.  (N  ’66) 

Lieberman,  J.  I.  Power  broker.  (D  ’66) 
Lilienthal,  D.  E.  Journals  of  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal.  v3.  (D  ’66) 

Lindsay,  J.  J.  M.  W.  Turner:  his  life  and 
work.  (N  ’66) 

Link,  A.  S.  Wilson:  campaigns  for  progres- 
sivism  and  peace,  1916-1917.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Logan,  A.  Man  who  robbed  the  robber  barons. 

(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Loggins,  V.  An  dr  <5  Chenier.  (Ap  ’66) 

London,  J.  Letters  from  Jack  London.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Longworth,  P.  Art  of  victory.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lonsdale,  G.  Spy.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Lonsdale,  R.  H.  Dr  Charles  Burney.  (Ap  ’66) 
Looker,  S.  J.  Richard  Jeffries,  man  of  the 
fields.  (Ag  ’66) 

Loos,  A.  Girl  like  I.  (N  ’66) 

Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Lopez-Fresquet,  R.  My  14  months  with 
Castro.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lowry,  M.  Selected  letters  of  Malcolm  Lowry. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Lubac,  H.  de.  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  the  man 
and  his  meaning.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lukashevich,  S.  Ivan  Akasakov,  1823-1886. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Lunt,  R.  D.  High  ministry  of  government: 
the  political  career  of  Frank  Murphy.  (Ap 
’66) 

Lynch,  K.  M.  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of 
Orrery.  (O  ’66) 

Lyons,  E.  David  Sarnoff.  (Ap  ’66) 
MacArthur,  D.  Soldier  speaks.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual  ) 

McArthur,  E.  Flagstad.  (Mr  ’66) 

Mclnnes,  G.  Road  to  Gundagai.  (N  ’66) 
Mackay,  R.  F.  Admiral  Hawke.  (Ag  ’66) 
McLanathan,  R.  Images  of  the  universe.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


MacLeish.  A.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  story.  (Mr 

*66)  * 
McMichael,  G.  Journey  to  obscurity.  (Ag  ’66) 
Macmillan,  H.  Winds  ot  change,  1914-1939. 

MacNeice.  L.  Strings  are  false.  (D  bb) 
McNeish,  J.  Fire  under  the  ashes.  (My  6b 
Maddison,  C.  Marcantomo  Flaminio.  (Je  66) 
Madison,  C.  A.  Owl  among  colophons.  tO  66) 
Madison,  J.  Papers  of  James  Madison,  v4. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Maiakovskil,  V.  V.  Mayakovsky.  (1965,  1966 

Malcolm1  ’  X.  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X. 

(1965,  1966  Annual)  .  .  ,  ,  ,T 

Mallet- Joris,  F.  Uncompromising  heart.  (Je 
*  66 ) 

Mann,  A.  La  Guardia  comes  to  power,  1933. 

(1965,  1966  Annual)  TT  ,  ,  . 

Mann,  H.  W.  Atucus  Greene  Haygood.  (Ag 
» 66 ) 

Manry,  R.  Tinkerbelle.  (S  ’66) 

Marchant,  A.  Viscount  Maud  and  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mare,  M.  Annette  von  Droste-HUlshoff.  (Ag 
’66) 

Mariano,  N.  Forty  years  with  Berenson. 

Marshall!  G.  N.  Understanding  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  (Ja  *67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marshall,  P.  J.  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  (N  ’66)  .  . 

Marshall.  R.  Massimo  d’Azeglio:  an  artist  in 
politics,  1798-1866.  (D  ’66) 

Marshall-Cornvvall,  J.  Marshall  Massena.  (Ap 

Martin,  R.  G.  Wizard  of  Wall  Street.  (Je  ’66) 
Maurois,  A.  Prometheus.  (Ag  ’66) 

Maurois,  A.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  world. 

(N  ’66) 

Maxwell,  G.  Tennessee  Williams  and  friends. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mays,  W.  Willie  Mays:  my  life  in  and  out  of 
baseball.  (Je  ’66) 

Medlicott,  W.  N.  Bismarck  and  modern  Ger¬ 
many.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Medwin,  T.  Medwin’s  Conversations  of  Lord 
Byron  [rev  ed].  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Mendelsohn,  J.  Forest  calls  back.  tAg  ’66) 
Mendelson,  W.,  ed.  Felix  Frankfurter,  the 
judge.  (Ap  ’ 66) 

Menon,  K.  P.  S.  Many  worlds.  (S  ’66) 
Meredith,  J.  Three  years  in  Mississippi.  (Je 
’66) 

Meriwether,  D.  My  life  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  plains.  (S  ’66) 

Merton,  T.  Conjectures  of  a  guilty  bystander. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Miers,  E.  S.  Trouble  bush.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Millar,  A.  K.  Plantagenet  in  South  Africa. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Miller,  F.  O.  Minobe  Tatsukichi.  (Mr  ’66) 
Millgate,  M.  Achievement  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner.  (S  ’66) 

Money,  K.  Ajrt  of  Margot  Fonteyn.  (Je  ’66) 
Montagu,  M.  W.  Complete  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  v  1.  (Ap  ’66) 
Montgomery.  C.  C.  Hemingway  in  Michigan. 
(D  ’66) 

Moore,  D.  L.  Marie  &  the  Duke  of  H.  (N  ’66) 
Moore,  R.  Niels  Bohr:  the  man,  his  science, 
&  the  world  they  changed.  (Ja  ’67  (1966 
Annual) 

Moorman,  M.  William  Wordsworth,  v2.  (My 
’66) 

Moran,  C.  M.  W.  Churchill.  (Ag  ’66) 

Moreau,  J.  A.  Randolph  Bourne.  (N  ’66) 
Morey,  A.  Gilbert  Foliot  and  his  letters. 

(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Morgan,  C.  H.  George  Bellows.  (My  ’66) 
Morton,  C.  W.  It  has  its  charms.  (D  ’ 66) 
Mostel,  Z.  Zero  by  Mostel.  (Mr  ’66) 

Mozart,  J.  C.  W.  A.  Letters  of  Mozart  and 
his  family,  2v  [2d  ed],  (N  ’66) 

Munz,  L.  Adolf  Loos.  (S  ’66) 

Nauert,  C.  G.  Agrippa  and  the  crisis  of 
renaissance  thought.  (S  ’66) 

Nettl,  J.  P.  Rosa  Luxemburg,  2v.  (Ag  ’66) 
?•  Marian  Anderson:  lady  from 

Philadelphia.  (Ag  ’66) 

R-  General  Henry  Atkinson.  (Je 

bb ) 

Nicolson.  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
JJJ  bb) 

Niemcewicz,  J.  A.  Under  their  vine  and  fig 
tree.  (Ap  ’66) 

Nin,  A.  Diary  of  Ana'is  Nin,  1931-1934.  (Je  ’66) 
N lvison,  D  S.  Life  and  thought  of  Chang 
Hsueh-ch’eng  (1739-1801).  (N.’66) 

Nutting.,  A.  Gordon  of  Khartoum:  martyr 
^  and  misfit.  (D  ’66) 

O  Connor,  R.  Bret  Harte.  (Mv  ’66) 

Oliver,  E.  J.  Honors  de  Balzac.  (My  ’66) 
9-  Carpetbagger’s  crusade.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Oppenheimer,  G.  View  from  the  sixties.  (Je 

bb) 
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Owens,  W.  A.  This  stubborn  soil.  (D  *66) 
Parks,  G.  Choice  of  weapons.  (Ap  ’6b) 

Paton,  A.  South  African  tragedy.  (Je  ’66) 
Paul.  S.  Edmund  Wilson.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Pauli,  id.  Secret  of  Sarajevo.  (Mr  ’66) 

Payne,  R.  Rise  and  fall  of  Stalin.  (1965,  1966 
Annual)  - 

Peacock,  C.  John  Constable.  (O  ’66) 

Pearson,  H.  Hesketh  Pearson,  by  himself. 
(D  ’66) 

Pearson,  J.  Life  of  Ian  Fleming.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Peck,  J.  M.  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck. 
(N  ’66) 

Pedrick,  G.  Life  with  Rossetti.  (N  ’66) 

Peel,  R.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  lO  ’66) 

Pernoud,  R.  Joan  of  Arc  by  herself  and  her 
witnesses.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Peterson,  N.  L.  Freedom  and  franchise:  the 
political  career  of  B.  Gratz  Brown.  (Ap  ’66) 
Pettit,  B.  Bob  Pettit:  the  drive  within  me. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Piaf,  E.  Wheel  of  fortune.  (D  ’66) 

Pick,  R.  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  (S  66) 
Plate.  R.  Alexander  Wilson,  wanderer  in  the 
wilderness.  (0  ’66) 

Podhajsky,  A.  My  dancing  white  horse.  (Je 
’66) 

Pollock.  J.  Billy  Graham.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pool,  W.  C.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson:  the 
formative  years.  (O  ’66) 

Poole,  L.  One  passion,  two  loves.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Potter,  B.  Journal  of  Beatrix  Potter  from 
1881-1897.  (D  ’66) 

Pottle,  F.  A.  James  Boswell.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pratt,  R.  H.  Battlefield  and  classroom.  (Je 
’66) 

Prince,  H.  Journals  of  Hezekiah  Prince,  Jr, 
1822-1828.  (Je  ’66) 

Quant,  M.  Quant  by  Quant.  (N  ’66) 

Quaroni,  P.  Diplomatic  bags.  (D  ’66) 

Rae,  I.  Knox:  the  anatomist.  (N  ’66) 

Randall,  F.  B.  Stalin’s  Russia.  (1965,  1966 

Rascovich,  M.  Eagle  and  his  egg.  (Je  '66 1 
Ravitz,  A.  C.  David  Graham  Phillips.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  _  , 

Raynolds,  R.  Thomas  Wolfe.  (O  66) 

Read,  H.  Henry  Moore.  (Ag  ’66) 

Reeder,  R.  Bom  at  reveille.  (My  ’66) 

Rees,  R.  Simone  Weil.  (O  ’66) 

Rexroth,  K.  Autobiographical  novel.  (Ap  66) 
Reynolds,  G.  Constable.  (Mr  ’66) 

Richardson,  J.  Pre-eminent  Victorian.  (Ag 
’  66) 

Richman,  H.  Hell  of  a  life.  (O  ’66) 

Robb.  N.  A.  William  of  Orange,  v2.  (Ag  6b) 
Robbins,  W.  Newman  brothers.  (O  '661 
Rodgers,  W.  Rockefeller’s  follies.  (D  ’66) 
Roehm,  M.  C.,  ed.  Letters  of  George  Catlin  and 
his  family.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rolo,  P.  J.  v.  George  Canning.  (1965,  1966 

Rorem,  N.  Paris  diary  of  Ned  Rorem.  (S  ’66) 
Rose,  E.  Faith  from  the  abyss.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  .  . 

Rosenstock.  M.  Louis  Marshall,  defender  of 
Jewish  rights.  (S  ’66) 

Ross,  L.  Adlai  Stevenson.  (Ap  66) 

Rossetti,  D.  G.  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  2v.  (N  ’66) 

Rothenstein,  J.  Summer’s1  lease.  (My  66) 
Rovere,  R.  Goldwater  caper.  (1965,  1966  An- 

Rubinstein,  H.  My  life  for  beauty.  (Ag  ’66) 
Ruby,  R.  H.  Half-Sun  on  the  Columbia. 
( O  *  66 ) 

Rueckert.  W.  H.  Glenway  Wescott.  (Ag  ’66) 
Russell,  B.  Go  up  for  glory.  (My  ’66) 

Salinger,  P.  With  Kennedy.  (O  ’66) 

Samuels,  C.  E.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  (Ag 
*  66 ) 

Saricks,  A.  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de 
Nemours.  (S  ’66) 

Scarfe,  F.  Andrd  Chenier.  (Ag  ’66) 

Scarne.  J.  Odds  against  me.  (Je  ’6b) 

Schindler,  A.  F.  Beethoven  as  I  knew  him. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  „  „ 

Schlesinger,  A.  M.  Thousand  days.  (1965,  1966 
Annual)  . 

Schull,  J.  Laurier.  (My  ’66) 

Scripps.  E.  W.  I  protest.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sein,  K.  Great  Po  Sein.  (O  ’66) 

Seligmann,  H.  J.  Alfred  Stieglitz  talking. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  n  , 

Setchkarev,  V.  Gogol:  his  life  and  works.  (Ap 
’66) 

Shaw,  B.  Collected  letters,  v  1.  (1965,  1966  An- 

Simon.  P.  Lincoln’s  preparation  for  great¬ 
ness.  (Je  ’66) 

Simon.  P.  Lovejoy.  martyr  to  freedom.  (Ag 
’66) 

Simonson.  H.  P.  Francis  Grierson.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  „ 

Sinclair.  K.  William  Pember  Reeves.  (Ag  ’66) 
Singer,  I.  B.  In  my  father's  court.  (Je  ’66) 


Sloan,  E.  W.  Benjamin  Franklin  Isherwood, 
naval  engineer.  (N  ’66) 

Smedes,  S.  D.  Memorials  of  a  southern 
planter.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Smith,  J.  A.  John  Buchan.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sonsteby,  G.  Report  from  no.  24.  (My  ’66) 
Sorensen,  T.  C.  Kennedy.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Southgate,  D.  Most  English  minister.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sparrow,  W.  J.  Count  Rumford  of  Woburn, 
Mass.  (S  ’66) 

Speaight,  R.  Life  of  Eric  Gill.  (D  '66) 
Stafford,  J.  Mother  in  history.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stanford,  S.  Lady  of  the  house.  (My  ’66) 
Stansky,  P.  Journey  to  the  frontier.  (O  ’66) 
Starrett,  V.  Born  in  a  bookshop.  (Ap  ’66) 
Steichen,  E.,  ed.  Sandburg.  (D  ’66) 

Steinmann,  J.  Pascal.  (Je  ’66) 

Stevens,  W.  Letters  of  Wallace  Stevens. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Rudyard  Kipling.  (D  ’66) 
Stirling,  M.  Wild  swan.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Stolpe,  S.  Christina  of  Sweden.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stoipe,  S.  Dag  Hammarskjold.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stonehouse,  M.  John  Wesley  North  and  the 
reform  frontier.  (Ag  ’66) 

Strainchamps,  E.  Don’t  never  say  cain’t.  (Mr 
’66) 

Stravinsky,  I.  Themes  and  episodes,  (N  ’66) 
Stupperich,  R.  Melanchthon.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sukarno.  Sukarno.  (Ap  ’66) 

Sutherland,  D.  Yellow  earl.  (Ap  ’66) 

Swann,  L.  A.  John  Roach,  maritime  entrepre¬ 
neur.  (N  ’66) 

Sweeney,  D.  F.  Life  of  John  Lancaster  Spald¬ 
ing.  (O  ’66) 

Sweet,  F.  A.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  impressionist 
from  Pennsylvania.  (N  ’66) 

Terrell,  J.  U.  Faint  the  trumpet  sounds. 
(D  ’66) 

Thayer,  C.  W.  Muzzy.  (S  ’66) 

Thompson,  L.  Robert  Frost:  the  early  years, 
1874-1915.  (D  ’66) 

Thomson.  V.  Virgil  Thomson.  (D  ’66) 

Tillich,  P.  On  the  boundary.  (S  ’66) 

Tjader,  M.  Theodore  Dreiser.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tournoux,  J.-R.  Sons  of  France,  Pdtain  and 
De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

Tucker,  G.  Zeb  Vance.  (Je  ’66) 

Tung,  C.-P.  Thought  revolution.  (Je  ’66) 
Tunnell,  E.  Footsteps  of  a  Giant.  (D  ’66) 
Tunstall,  J.  H.  Life  &  death  of  John  Henry 
Tunstal.1.  (D  ’66) 

Tyson,  G.  Nehru:  the  years  of  power.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ulanov,  B.  Making  of  a  modem  saint.  (Ag 

’  G6 ) 

Uxkull,  B.  Arms  and  the  woman.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Valens,  E.  G.  Long  way  up.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Vaughan  Williams,  U.  R.  V.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Villiers,  M.  Charles  Pdguy.  (Je  ’66) 

Vining,  E.  G.  Flora.  (Je  ’ 66) 

Wagenlcnecht,  E.  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wakefield,  D.  Between  the  lines.  (Je  ’66) 
Waldrop,  F.  C.  McCormick  of  Chicago.  (Ap 
’66) 

Walpole,  H.  Plorace  Walpole’s  correspondence 
with  the  Coimtess  of  Upper  Ossory,  v32-34. 
(My  ’66) 

Webb,  J.  W.,  ed.  William  Faulkner  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Weber,  C.  J.  Hardy  of  Wessex  [2d  ed], 
(D  ’66) 

Weil,  S.  Seventy  letters:  some  hitherto  un¬ 
translated  texts  from  published  and  un¬ 
published  sources.  (My  ’66) 

Weisenburger,  F.  P.  Idol  of  the  West.  (Ap 
’66) 

Welch,  R.  E.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Federalist: 

a  political  portrait.  (Ap  ’66) 

Wellington,  A.  W.  Wellington,  and  his  friends. 
(My  ’66) 

Weltner,  C.  L.  Southerner.  (Je  ’66) 

Werth,  A.  De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

West,  E.  L.  Captain’s  papers.  (S  ’66) 
Whitman,  A.  Portrait:  Adlai  E.  Stevenson: 
politician,  diplomat,  friend.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Wilkins.  T.  Thomas  Moran.  (Ag  ’66) 

Williams,  R.  L.  Henri  Rochefort.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wilson,  D.  C.  Ten  fingers  for  God.  (My  ’66) 
Wilson,  I.  H.  William  Wolfskin,  1798-1866. 
(S  ’66) 

Wilson,  W.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v  1. 
(D  ’66) 

Wraight,  A.  D.  In  search  of  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe.  (Mr  ’66) 

Wright,  H.  Explorer  of  the  universe.  (O  ’66) 
Zeiger,  H.  A.  Ian  Fleming.  (Mr  ’66) 

Zeman,  Z.  A.  B.  Merchant  of  revolution. 
(O  ’66) 

Ziegler,  P.  Addington.  (My  ’66) 

Zucker,  A.  E.  General  de  Kalb,  Lafayette’s 
mentor.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Biography  (individual) — Continued 
Juvenile  literature 

Agle.  N.  H.  Ingenious  John  Banvard.  (Ag  ’66) 
Aliki.  Weed  is  a  flower:  the  life  of  George 
Washington  Carver.  (Mr  ’66) 

American  heritage.  George  Washington  and 
the  making  of  a  nation.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  „  ,  ,  . 

Archibald,  J.  Commander  of  the  Flying 
Tigers.  (S  ’66) 

Bailey,  A.  C.  To  remember  Robert  Boms 
Stevenson.  (Je  ’66) 

Beaty,  J.  J.  Seeker  of  seaways.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Berry,  E.  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  wizard 
of  electricity.  (S  ’66) 

Berry,  E.  Mr  Arctic:  an  account  of  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson.  (S  ’66) 

Bixby,  W.  Forgotten  voyage  of  Charles 
Wilkes.  (S  ’66) 

Blassingame,  W.  Baden-Powell,  chief  scout 
of  the  world.  (S  ’66) 

Brown,  I.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bruce,  J.  Life  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Bruce,  J  Life  of  Saint  Paul.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bulla,  C.  R.  Lincoln’s  birthday.  (My  ’66) 
Butler,  H.  Harmon  Killebrew  story.  (S  ’66) 
Carrier,  E.  O.  Humphry  Davy  and  chemical 
discovery.  (Ap  ’66) 

Chester,  M.  Joseph  Strauss:  builder  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Cottier,  J  Alfred  Wallace,  explorer-natural¬ 
ist.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Crane,  W.  D.  Prophet  with  honor.  (S  ’66) 
Davis,  E.  Rebel  raider.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Douglass,  F.  Life  and  times  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  (D  ’66) 

Felton,  H.  W.  Jim  Beckwourth,  Negro 
mountain  man.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Felton,  H.  W.  William  Phips  and  the  trea¬ 
sure  ship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gimpel,  H.  J.  Lord  Nelson.  (S  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 
Gorham,  C.  Lion  of  Judah.  (Je  ’66) 

Graff,  S.  Helen  Keller.  (Ag  ’66) 

Grimal,  P.  Stories  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (N 
’66) 

Guy,  A.  W.  Steinmetz:  the  wizard  of  light. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Hayman,  L.  American  ambassador  to  the 
world:  Adlai  Stevenson.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Honour,  A.  Man  who  could  read  stones,  (N  ’66) 
Hoyt,  E.  P.  Zachary  Taylor.  (Ag  ’66) 
Knight,  D.  C.  Copernicus.  (Ap  ’66) 

Lipman,  D.  Mr  Baseball:  the  story  of  Branch 
Rickey.  (S  ’66) 

Lomask,  M.  This  slender  reed.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Luckcock,  E.  William  the  Conqueror.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Meyer,  H.  N.  Let  us  have  peace.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mirsky.  R.  P.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  (Mr 
’66) 

Myers,  E.  P.  Singer  of  six  thousand  songs. 
(Je  ’66) 

Nesbit,  E.  Long  ago  when  I  was  young. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Newlon,  C  Fighting  Douglas  MacArthur.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Noble,  I.  Empress  of  all  Russia:  Catherine 
the  Great.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pringle,  P.  Young  Einstein.  (Ag  ’66) 

Randall,  R.  P.  I  Elizabeth.  (Ag  ’66) 

Roberts.  E.  M.  Lenin  and  the  downfall  of 
Tsarist  Russia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rushmore,  R.  Life  of  George  Gershwin.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Russell,  J.  Clive  of  India.  (Ap  ’66) 

Selvin,  D.  F.  Eugene  Debs:  rebel,  labor 
leader,  prophet.  (O  ’66) 

Serage,  N.  Prince  who  gave  up  a  throne. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Severn,  B.  Adlai  Stevenson  (A_g  ’66) 

Severn,  B.  In  Lincoln’s  footsteps1.  (My  ’66) 
Shapp,  M.  Let’s  find  out  about  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sheehan.  E.  O.  Good  Pope  John.  (O  ’66) 
Smith,  F.  S.  Frfimont.  (Je  ’66) 

Steffan,  J.  Long  Fellow.  (My  ’66) 

Williams,  F.  L.  Ocean  pathfinder.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wilson,  C.  M.  Diesel:  his  engine  changed  the 
world.  (D  ’66) 

Wolfson,  V.  Man  who  cared.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wood,  J.  P.  Snark  was  a  boo.iun.  (Ag  ’66' 
Young,  P.  M  Mozart.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Young,  R.  M.  Made  of  aluminum.  (Mr  ’66) 
Biography  (Collective) 

Almedingen,  E.  M.  Romanovs.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Aronson.  T  Royal  vendetta.  (S  ’66) 

Beebe,  L.  Big  spenders.  (Je  ’66) 

Boase,  F.  Modern  English  biography.  6v.  (Mr 
'66) 


Coolidge,  O.  Lives  of  famous  Romans.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Cronin,  V.  Romantic  way.  (My  66) 

Davis,  K.  S.  Cautionary  scientists.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  „  ,  .  ,  .  , 

Dictionary  of  Canadian  biography,  v  1.  (Ag 

Donovan,  F.  Women  in  their  lives.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ,  , 

Epstein,  M  Profiles  of  eleven.  (S  66) 
Ewbank,  I.-S.  Their  proper  sphere.  (N  ’66) 
Fredge,  F.  There  we  were  again!  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Fryer,  P.  Birth  controllers.  (Ag  66) 

Gltler,  I.  Jazz  masters  of  the  forties.  (O  ’66) 
Green,  R.  L.  Tellers  of  tales.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hafen,  L.  R.,  ed.  Mountain  men  and  the  fur 
trade  of  the  far  West,  v  1.  (Ap  '66) 

Hall,  G-.  L.  Mr  Jefferson’s  ladies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hess,  S.  America’s  political  dynasties.  (N  ’66) 
Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (N  ’66) 
Huxley,  G.  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Grosvenors. 
(Je  ’66) 

Jacobs,  W.  R.  Turner,  Bolton,  and  Webb. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Kavaler,  L.  Astors.  (Je  ’66) 

Kelen,  B.  Mistresses.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kiernan,  T.  Who’s  who  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lasch,  C.  New  radicalism  in  America  [1889- 
1963].  (1965.  1966  Annual) 

Lord,  C.  L.,  ed.  Keepers  of  the  past.  (Je  ’66) 
Luiggi,  A.  H.  65  valiants.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

McGraw-Hill  modem  men  of  science.  (N  ’66) 
McGuigan,  D.  G.  Habsburgs.  (S  ’66) 
Maugham,  R.  Somerset  and  all  the  Maug¬ 
hams.  (Ag  ’66) 

Melendy,  H.  B.  Governors  of  California. 
CO  ’66) 

Parkinson,  C.  N.  Law  unto  themselves. 
(D  ’66) 

Reynolds,  E.  E.  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus. 
(D  ’66) 

Richardson,  J.  Everlasting  spell.  (Ag  ’66) 
Rigdon,  W.,  ed.  Biographical  encyclopaedia 
&  who’s  who  of  the  American  theatre.  (Ag 

’66) 

Ritter,  L.  S.  Glory  of  their  times.  (D  ’66) 
Sewall,  R.  B.  Lyman  letters.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shaw,  M.  White  House  nannie.  (Je  ’66) 
Spellman,  A.  B.  Four  lives  in  the  bebop 
business.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stacton,  D.  Bonapartes.  (Ag  ’66) 

Talese.  G.  Overreachers.  (Mr  ’66) 

Thomas,  S.  Men  of  space,  v7.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tugwell,  R,  G.  How  they  became  President. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Wechsberg,  J.  Merchant  bankers.  (D  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

American  Heritage.  Captains  of  industry.  (N 
00  ) 

Bendt,  L.  Famous  English  and  American  es¬ 
sayists.  (My  ’66) 

Braun,  S.  Seven  heroes.  (Ap  ’66) 

Brooks,  P.  S.  World  of  walls.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

B^ckiuaster,  H.  Women  who  shaped  history. 

(o  obi) 

Cook,  R.  Leaders  of  labor.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Cunz,  D.  They  came  from  Germany.  (My  ’66) 
Edmonds,  I.  G.  Our  heroes’  heroes.  (S  ’66) 
Ewen,  D.  Famous  conductors.  (N  ’66) 
Forsee,  A.  Men  of  modern  architecture.  (My 
oo) 

Hill  F.  E.  Famous  historians.  (Ag  ’66) 
F^^iberg,  A.  Baseball’s  greatest  catchers. 

bo) 

Hollander,  Z.r  ed.  Great  American  athletes 
20th  century.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hoyt,  E.  P.  Idea  men.  (N  ’66) 

Lead»rs  of  the  new  Africa.  (Ja 
6  7)  (1966  Annual) 

Kendall,  L.  Masters  of  magic.  (Ag  ’66) 
L{T6)ler’  R‘  Ten  heroes  of  the  twenties.  (Ag 

M°66)llen’  W‘  Flfty  useful  Americans.  (Ap 
Pringle,  P.  They,  were  the  first.  (Ag  ’66) 

R  Annual)"  Great  Indian  chiefs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Shapiro,  M.  J.  Year  they  won  the  Most 
valuable  player  award.  (O  ’66) 

action.  (Ag  ’66)lina’S  leaderS  in  ideas  and 

Wsf;GR*S^ta|?sd  (Mr  ’66) 

(196™eAnnuan-  PathS  °f  D°etry’  (Ja  ’67) 
Worcester,  D.  E.  Makers  of  Latin  America. 

Young,  P.  M.  World  Conductors.  (O  ’66) 
Biography  of  an  idea:  memoirs  of  public  re- 

rr  (s3s5“i,9i'iisiu&  E6™>"r 
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Biology 

Hutchinson,  G.  E.  Ecological  theater  and 
the  evolutionary  play.  (Ag  ’66) 


History 

Goldstein,  P.  Triumphs  of  biology.  (Ag  ’66) 


Philosophy 

Sinnott,  E.  W.  Bridge  of  life.  (Ja  '67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Research 

Portmann,  A.  New  paths  in  biology.  (Je  ’66) 
Biology  and  personality.  Ramsey,  I.  T.,  ed. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Biology  of  viruses.  Smith,  K.  M.  (N  ’66) 

Bioluminescence 


Juvenile  literature 

Harris,  L.  D.  Flash,  the  life  story  of  a,  firefly. 
(My  ’66) 

Biplane.  Bach,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bird  song 

National  geographic  society.  Water,  prey,  and 
game  birds  of  North  America.  (My  ’66) 
Bird  talisman.  Wedgwood,  H.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Birds 

Amadon,  D.  Birds  around  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 
Brown.  P.  Birds  in  the  balance.  (D  ’66) 
Sturkie,  P.  D.  Avian  physiology  [2d  edl.  (My 
’66) 

Habits  and  behavior 

Johnsgard,  P.  A.  Handbook  of  waterfowl 
behavior.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hawkinson,  L.  Birds  in  the  sky.  (Ap  ’66) 


Black  heart  of  Indri.  Hoge,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Barber.  N.  (Mr  ’66) 
Black  light.  Kinnell,  G.  (S  ’66) 

Black  man’s  burden.  Killens,  J.  O.  (Mr  ’66) 
Black  money.  Macdonald,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Black  Muslims 

Malcolm  X.  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Muhammad,  E.  Message  to  the  blackman  in 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Black  president.  Schevill,  J.  (D  ’66) 

Black  Samson.  Eng  title  of:  African  Samson. 

Harman,  IT.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Blackboard  cavalier.  Morressy,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Blake,  William 

Ostriker,  A.  Vision  and  verse  in  William 
Blake.  (My  ’66) 

Bland,  Edith  Nesbit 

Nesbit,  E.  Long  ago  when  I  was  young. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Blind  cave.  Katcher.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Blithedale  romance..  Hawthorne,  N.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Blood 

Circulation 


Harvey,  W.  Works  of  William  Harvey.  (S 
*66) 


Juvenile  literature 


White,  A.  T.  Secrets  of  the  heart  and  blood. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Blood  accusation.  Samuel,  M.  (N  ’66) 

Blood  of  the  brave.  Baker,  B.  (S  ’66) 

Blow  for  liberty.  Meader,  S.  W.  (My  ’66) 

Blue  Nile  River 


Migration 

Amadon,  D.  Birds  around  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 


Poetry 

Bentley,  N.  Book  of  birds.  (D  ’66) 
Protection 

Mannix,  D.  Last  eagle.  (My  ’66) 

Stories 

McCrea,  J.  Birds.  (Ag  ’66) 

Valentin,  U.  Herr  Minkepatt  and  his  friends. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Wezel,  P.  Good  bird.  (Ag  ’66) 

Canada 

Russell.  F.  Secret  islands.  (Mr  ’66) 


North  America 


National  geographic  society.  Water,  prey,  and 
game  birds  of  North  America.  (My  ’66) 
Birds  around  the  world.  Amadon.  U.  (Ap  ’66) 
Birds  fall  down.  West,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Birds  in  the  balance.  Brown,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Birds  in  the  sky.  Hawkinson,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
Birkin.  Phipson,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 


Birth  control 

International  conference  on  family  planning 
programs.  Family  planning  and  population 
programs.  (Ag  ’66) 

Marshall,  J.  Catholics,  marriage,  and  contra¬ 
ception.  (Ap  ’66) 

Noonan,  J.  T.  Contraception.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

History 

Fryer,  P.  Birth  controllers.  (Ag  ’66) 

Birth  controllers.  Fryer,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Birth  of  Communist  China  [2d  ed],  FitzGerald, 
C.  P.  (Je  ’66) 


Bishop,  William  Avery 

Bishop,  W  A.  Courage  of  the  early  morning. 
(S  ’66) 

Bismarck,  Otto,  fiirst  von 
Medlicott,  W.  N.  Bismarck  and  modem 
Germany.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bismarck  and  modern  Germany.  Medlicott,  W. 

N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bit  between  my  teeth.  Wilson,  E.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Bizen,  Japan  (Province) 

Hall,  J.  W.  Government  and  local  power  in 
Japan,  500  to  1700.  (N  ’66) 

Bjorn,  Thyra  Ferre 

Bjorn,  T.  F.  This  is  my  life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Black  angels.  Friedman,  B.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Black  Anglo-Saxons.  Hare,  N.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Black  brant.  Einarsen,  A.  S.  (Ap  ’66) 
Black  cauldron.  Alexander,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 


Black  codes  of  the  South.  Wilson,  T.  B.  (D  ’66) 
Black  gull  of  Corrie  Lochan.  MacAlpine,  M. 
(Je  *66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Moorehead,  A.  Story  of  the  Blue  Nile  [abr 
edl.  (S  ’66) 

Blue  rose.  Ross,  E.  S.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Blueprint  for  peace.  Gardner,  R.  N.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Blues  (Music).  See  Folk  songs — United  States 
Blum,  Leon 

Colton,  J.  L6on  Blum.  (Je  ’66) 

Bo  and  the  old  donkey.  Sandburg,  H.  (N  ’66) 
Body  and  mind.  Vesey,  G.  N.  A.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Boer  War,  1899-1902.  See  South  African  War. 
1899-1902 

Bogart,  Humphrey  DeForest 

Goodman,  E.  Bogey:  the  good-had  guy.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hyams,  J.  Bogie.  (N  ’66) 

Bogey:  the  good-bad  guy.  Goodman,  E.  (F  '67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bogie.  Hyams,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Bohr,  Niels  Henrik  David 

Moore,  R.  Niels  Bohr:  the  man,  his  science, 
&  the  world  they  changed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Bokhara.  See  Bukhara 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  Saint-John,  1st  viscount 

Mansfield,  H.  C.  Statesmanship  and  party 
government.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Bolsheviks.  Ulam,  A.  B.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene 

Jacobs,  W.  R.  Turner,  Bolton,  and  Webb. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Bolton,  Isabel.  See  Miller,  M.  B. 

Bombay  (Presidency) 

History 

Furber,  H.  Bombay  presidency  in  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century.  (Je  '661 
Bombay  presidency  in  the  mid-eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Furber.  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Bonaparte  family 

Stacton,  D.  Bonapartes.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bonapartes.  Stacton,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bonds 

Scott,  I.  O.  Government  securities  market. 
(S  ’66) 

Bones 

Juvenile  literature 

Samachson,  J.  Armor  within  us.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich 

Mehta,  V.  New  theologian.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Bonnard,  Pierre 

Vaillant,  A.  Bonnard.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Bonnet  brigades.  Massey.  M.  E.  (D  ’66) 

Book  collecting 

Ettinghausen,  M.  L.  Rare  books  and  royal 
collectors.  (D  '66) 
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Book  design 

Holman,  W.  R.  Library  publications.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Book  for  Eleanor  Farjeon.  (N  ’66) 


Book  industries  and  trade 

Escarpit,  R.  Book  revolution.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lee,  M.  Bookmaking:  the  illustrated  guide 
to  design  &  production.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Rostenberg,  L.  Literary,  political,  scientific, 
religious  &  legal  publishing,  printing  & 
bookselling  in  England,  1551-1700:  twelve 
studies,  2v.  (Ap  ’66) 


H  istory 

Bennett,  H.  S.  English  books  &  readers,  1558 
to  1603.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Book  of  ancient  Rome,  Horizon.  Horizon  maga¬ 
zine.  <D  ’ 66) 

Book  of  ballads,  songs,  and  snatches.  Sheker- 
jian,  H..  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Book  of  birds.  Bentley,  N.  (D  ’66) 

Book  of  dragons.  Manning- Sanders.  R.  (N  ’66) 
Bock  of  God  and  man.  Gordis,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
Book  of  good  tidings  from  the  Bible.  Anglund, 
J.  W.,  comp.  &  il.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Book  of  great  jungles,  Ivan  Sanderson’s.  Sand¬ 
erson,  I.  T.  (Mr  ’66) 

Book  of  martyrs,  Foxe’s.  Foxe,  J.  (D  ’66) 
Book  of  snakes.  Hogner,  D.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Book  of  witches.  Manning- Sanders,  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Book  of  world-famous  music.  Fuld,  J.  J.  (Ag 
’66) 

Book  revolution.  Escarpit,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Book  selection 

Carrier,  E.  J.  Fiction  in  public  libraries, 
1876-1900.  (Ag  ’66) 

Book  to  begin  on  rivers.  Sebastian,  L.  (O  ’66) 
Bookmaking:  the  illustrated  guide  to  design  & 
production.  Lee,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Bookman’s  price  index,  v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 

Books 

Escarpit.  R.  Book  revolution.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Prices 


Bookman’s  price  index,  v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 

Books  and  reading 

Escarpit,  R.  Book  revolution.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Best  books 

Connolly,  C.  Modern  movement.  (My  ’66) 
Booksellers  and  bookselling 


History 

Taubert,  S.  Bibliopola,  2v.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Born  at  reveille.  Reeder,  R.  (My  ’66) 

Born  in  a  bookshop.  Starrett,  V.  (Ap  ’66) 
Born  to  win.  Guthrie,  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Borscht  belt.  Adams,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Boss.  Parise,  G.  (D  ’66) 

Boston 

Description 

Sirkis,  N.  Boston  (N  ’66) 


Darwin,  C.  Power  of  movement  in  plants. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Islands  of  the  Aegean 

Davis,  P.  H.,  ed.  Flora  of  Turkey  and  the 
East  Aegean  Islands,  v  1.  (Mr  ’66) 

Turkey 

Davis,  P.  H.,  ed.  Flora  of  Turkey  and  the 
East  Aegean  Islands,  v  1.  (Mr  ’66) 

United  States 

Grimm,  W.  C.  Recognizing  native  shrubs. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Botany,  Medical 

Brown,  A.  C.  Early  American  herb  recipes. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gibbons,  E.  Stalking  the  healthful  herbs. 
(S  ’66) 

Krutch,  J.  W.  Herbal.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  4th  earl  of 
Davison,  M.  H.  A.  Casket  letters.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Boundaries 

Prescott,  J.  R.  V.  Geography  of  frontiers  and 
boundaries.  (N  ’66) 

Bourbon,  House  of 

Aronson,  T.  Royal  vendetta.  (S  ’66) 
Bourguiba,  Habib 

Moore,  C.  H.  Tunisia  since  independence.  (Ap 
’66) 

Bourne,  Randolph  Siliinian 
Moreau,  J.  A.  Randolph  Bourne.  (N  ’66) 
Bowl  of  red.  Tolbert,  F.  X.  (N  ’66) 

Boxers 

Wehrle,  E.  S.  Britain,  China,  and  the  anti¬ 
missionary  riots,  1891-1900.  (Ap  ’66) 

Boy  alone.  Ottley,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Boy  and  the  magic.  Colette.  (Mr  ’66) 

Boyle,  Harry  J. 

Boyle,  H.  J.  With  a  pinch  of  sin.  (My  ’66) 
Boys’  book  of  ships  and  shipping.  Penry- Jones, 
J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Boys  of  Boise.  Gerassi,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Boys  towns.  See  Children — Institutional  care 
Brace,  Gerald  Warner 

Brace,  G.  W.  Between  wind  and  water.  (Ag 

’66) 

Bradlaugh,  Charles 

Amstein,  W.  L.  Bradlaugh  case.  (My  ’66) 
Bradlaugh  case.  Amstein,  W.  L.  (My  ’66) 
Brain 

Electromechanical  analogies 
Kabrisky,  M.  Proposed  model  for  visual  in¬ 
formation  processing  in  the  human  brain. 
(N  ’66) 

Brain  and  mind.  Smythies,  J.  R.,  ed  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Brainstormers.  Carlson,  D.  B.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
Brand,  Paul  Wilson 

Wilson,  D.  C.  Ten  fingers  for  God.  (My  ’66) 
Brass  serpent.  Carmi,  T.  (My  ’66) 

Brazil 

Marshall,  A.  Brazil.  (D  ’66) 


History 

Rutman,  D.  B.  Winthrop’s  Boston.  (Mr  ’66) 
Intellectual  life 

Green,  M.  Problem  of  Boston:  some  readings 
in  cultural  history.  (Ag  ’66) 

Whitehill,  W.  M.  Boston  in  the  age  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  (Je  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Whitehill,  W.  M.  Boston  in  the  age  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  (Je  ’66) 

Boston  in  the  age  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Whitehill.  W.  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Boston  strangler.  Frank,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Boston  Tea  Party,  1773 
Chidsey,  D.  B.  Great  separation.  (Mr  ’66) 
Boston:  the  job  ahead.  Meyerson,  M.  (N  ’66) 
Boswell,  James 

Boswell.  J.  Correspondence  of  James  Boswell 
and  John  Johnston  of  Grange.  (N  ’66) 
Pottle,  F.  A.  James  Boswell.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bosworth  Field.  Rowse,  A.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bosworth  Field,  Battle  of,  1485 
Rowse,  A.  L.  Bosworth  Field.  (Ag  ’66) 
Botanical  gardens 


Directories 

Reisigl,  H.,  ed.  World  of  flowers.  (Ag  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Roster,  H.  Travels  in  Brazil.  (N  ’66) 

^  ‘fTi3  u  T1  e  w  * 3  ’  I-1-  Savage  and  the  innocent. 

(Mr  ’66) 


economic  conditions 

Baer.  W.  Industrialization  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  m  Brazil.  (N  ’66) 

Castro,  J.  de.  Death  in  the  Northeast.  (D  ’66) 
rurtado,  C.  Diagnosis  of  the  Brazilian  crisis. 

(Aft’  66) 

Marchant,  A.  Viscount  Maud  and  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  (Ag  ’66) 


Economic  policy 

Castro,  J.  de.  Death  in  the  Northeast.  (D  ’66) 

.  Foreign  relations 

Rodrigues,  J.  H.  Brazil  and  Africa.  (N  ’66) 

United  States 

Burns.  E.  B.  Unwritten  alliance.  (D  ’66) 


Be’lo,  J.  M.  History  of  modem  Brazil,  1889- 
1964.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Sources 

B  Braz i  1 B '( DB ’ 6 G f d‘  Documentary  history  of 

1822-1889 

Marchant  A,  Viscount  Maud  and  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Industry 

Baer,  W.  Industrilaization  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  Brazil.  (N  '661 

Politics  and  government 

Baklanoff.  E  N.,  ed.  New  perspectives  of 
Brazil.  (S  66) 

Bello,  J.  M.  History  of  modern  Brazil,  1889- 
1964.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Relations  (general)  with  Africa 

Rodrigues,  J.  H.  Brazil  and  Africa.  (N  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Baklanoff,  E.  N.,  ed.  New  perspectives  of 
Brazil.  (S  ’66) 

Castro.  J.  de.  Death  in  the  Northeast.  (D  ’66) 

Furtado,  C.  Diagnosis  of  the  Brazilian  crisis. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Brazil  and  Africa.  Rodrigues,  J.  H.  (N  ’66) 
Bread  of  love.  Sjogren,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Breaking  the  silence.  Eng  title  of:  Love  in  the 
shadows.  Weatherby,  W.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Breakthrough.  Carter,  K.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bridge  of  life.  Sinnott,  E.  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Brief  chronicles.  Atkinson,  B.  (N  ’66) 

Brief  diplomatic  history  of  modem  Japan.  Ka¬ 
jima,  M.  (My  ’66) 

Bright,  John 

Ausubel,  H.  John  Bright,  Victorian  reformer. 
(O  ’66) 

Bright  cages.  Morley,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 

Bright  key.  Spaght,  M.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Britain,  Battle  of,  1940 

Collier,  R.  Eagle  day.  (Ag  ’66) 

Britain  and  Africa.  Kirkwood,  K.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Britain  and  American  imperialism,  1898-1900. 
Eng  title  of:  Great  Britain  and  United 
States  expansion:  1898-1900.  Neale,  R.  G. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Britain,  China,  and  the  antimissionary  riots, 
1891-1900.  Wehrle,  E.  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

Britain’s  married  women  workers.  Klein,  V. 
(D  ’66) 

British  analytical  philosophy.  Williams,  B..  ed. 
(D  ’66) 

British  approach  to  politics  [6th  rev  edl. 

Stewart,  M.  (O  ’66) 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Briggs,  A.  History  of  broadcasting  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  v2.  (Ap  ’66) 

British  broadside  ballad  and  its  music.  Simp¬ 
son,  C.  M.  (S  ’66) 

British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  world.  Cowen,  Z.  (Je  ’66) 

British  economy  in  1975.  Beckerman,  W.  (Je 
’66) 

British  empire  before  the  American  revolution, 
v  11  and  v  12.  Gipson,  L.  H.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

British  foreign  policy  and  the  coming  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Millman,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
British  in  Africa 

Cairns,  H.  A.  C.  Clash  of  cultures.  (Ag  ’66) 
British  in  Egypt 

Napier,  P.  Late  beginner.  (N  ’66) 

British  in  India 

Beaglehole,  T.  H.  Thomas  Munro  and  the 
development  of  administrative  policy  in 
Madras,  1792-1818.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

British  in  the  United  States 

Shepperson,  W.  S.  Emigration  &  disenchant¬ 
ment.  (Mr  ’66) 

British  medical  profession  and  government  ac¬ 
tion  in  public  health,  1870-1912.  See  Brand, 
J.  L.  Doctors  and  the  state.  (D  ’66) 

British  music  hall.  Mander,  R.  (S  ’66) 

British  naval  administration  in  the  age  of  Wal¬ 
pole.  Baugh,  D.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

British  policy  in  India,  1858-1905.  Gopal,  S. 
(D  ’66) 

British  politics  in  the  collectivist  age.  Beer, 
S.  Id.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

British  press  and  Jews  under  Nazi  rule.  Sharf 
A.  (My  ’66) 

British  strategy  and  politics,  1914  to  1918.  Guinn, 
P.  (Ag  ’66) 

British  subministers  and  colonial  America, 
1763-1783.  Wickwire,  F.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

British  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  Le  May, 
G.  H.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Britten,  Benjamin 
Holst,  I.  Britten.  (S  ’66) 

Broad  River  Valley,  Georgia  „  ,  „ 

Coulter,  E.  M.  Old  Petersburg  and  the  Broad 
River  Valley  of  Georgia.  (O  ’66) 


Broken  center.  Scott,  N.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Broken  world  of  Tennessee  Williams.  Jackson, 
E.  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bronte,  Charlotte 

Martin,  R.  B.  Accents  of  persuasion.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Vipont,  E.  Weaver  of  dreams.  (N  ’66) 

Bronte  family 

Ewbank,  I.-S.  Their  proper  sphere.  (N  ’66) 
Bronzes 

Kastelic,  J.  Situla  art.  (Ap  ’66) 

Brooklyn.  Baseball  club  (National  League) 

Alston,  W.  Alston  and  the  Dodgers.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Brothers  of  the  sea.  Sherman,  D.  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Brown,  Benjamin  Gratz 

Peterson,  N.  L.  Freedom  and  franchise:  the 
political  career  of  B.  Gratz  Brown.  (Ap  ’66) 
Brown,  Charles  Armitage 

Brown,  C.  A.  Letters  of  Charles  Armitage 
Brown.  (My  ’66) 

Richardson,  J.  Everlasting  spell.  (Ag  ’66) 
Brown,  Claude 

Brown,  C.  Manchild  in  the  promised  land. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Brown,  Margaret  Duggans  Ware 


Fiction 

Walker,  M.  Jubilee.  (D  ’66) 

Browne,  John  Ross 

Dillon,  R.  H.  J.  Ross  Browne.  (Je  ’66) 
Browning,  Robert 

Browning,  R.  Learned  lady.  (Ag  ’66) 
Litzinger,  B.,  ed.  Browning  critics  (S  ’66) 
Browning  critics.  Litzinger,  B.  ed.  (S  '66) 
Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus 
Lapati,  A.  D.  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  (Mr  ’66) 
Buchan,  John 

Smith,  J.  A.  John  Buchan.  (Mr  ’66) 

Buck,  Pearl  (Sydenstricker) 

Buck,  P.  S.  For  spacious  skies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Doyle,  P.  A.  Pearl  S.  Buck.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Buckdancer’s  choice.  Dickey,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Oliphant,  J.  O.  Rise  of  Bucknell  university. 
(Je  ’66) 

Buckskin  Joe.  Hoyt,  E.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Budapest.  Szepmuveszeti  Mdzeum 
Fenyo,  I.  North  Italian  drawings.  (D  ’66) 
Buddha  and  Buddhism 
Bisch,  J.  Why  Buddha  smiles.  (N  ’66) 

Ross,  N.  W.  Three  ways  of  Asian  wisdom. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Smith,  D.  E.  Religion  and  politics  in  Burma. 
(D  ’66) 

Suzuki,  D.  T.  Training  of  the  Zen  Buddhist 
monk.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Serage,  N.  Prince  who  gave  up  a  throne. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Budget 

United  States 

Novick,  D.,  ed.  Program  budgeting.  (D  ’66) 
Ott,  D.  J.  Federal  budget  policy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Buff.  Fuller,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Buffet,  Bernard 

Druon,  M.  Bernard  Buffet.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bug  club  book.  Conklin,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bugs  or  people?  McMillen,  W.  (Mr  ’66) 
Building  the  earth.  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  (My 
’66) 

Building  the  Suez  Canal.  Horizon  magazine. 

(D  ’66) 

Bukhara 

Frye,  R.  N.  Bukhara.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Bullfights 

Daley.  R.  Swords  of  Spain.  (Je  ’66) 
Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie 
Braunthal,  G.  Federation  of  German  industry 
in  politics.  (N  ’66) 


Bunyan,  Paul 


Juvenile  literature 


Feuerlicht,  R.  S.  Legends  of  Paul  Bunyan. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Bureaucracy 

Cohen,  H.  Demonics  of  bureaucracy.  (D  ’66) 
Bureaucracy  in  higher  education.  Stroup,  H. 
(N  ’66) 

Bureaucracy  on  trial.  Boyers,  W.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Bureaucratic  transition  in  Malaya.  Tilman,  R. 
O.  (Ap  ’66) 

Buried  past.  Eydoux,  H.-P.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 
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Buried  treasure 

Edwards,  H.  Islands  of  angry  ghosts.  (N  66) 
Rieseberg,  H.  E.  Sea  of  treasure.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Drago,  H.  S.  Lost  bonanzas.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual  i 

Felton.  H.  W.  William  Phips  and  the  trea¬ 
sure  ship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Burke,  Edmund 

Mansfield,  H.  C.  Statesmanship  and  party 
government.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Burke  book  of  ships  and  shipping.  Eng  title  of: 
The  boys’  book  of  ships  and  shipping. 
Penry-Jones,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Burlington  route.  Overton,  It.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Burma 

Description  and  travel 
Bisch,  J.  Why  Buddha  smiles.  (N  ’66) 


History 

Bingham,  J.  IT  Thant.  (Je  ’66) 

Trager,  H.  G.  Burma  through  alien  eyes. 
(O  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Smith.  D.  E.  Religion  and  politics  in  Burma. 
(D  ’66) 

Religion 

Smith,  D.  E.  Religion  and  politics  in  Burma. 
(D  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Nash,  M.  Golden  road  to  modernity.  (Ap  ’66) 
Burma  through  alien  eyes.  Trager,  H.  G. 
(O  ’66) 

Burn,  baby,  bum!  Cohen,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Burney,  Charles 

Lonsdale.  R.  H.  Dr  Charles  Burney.  (Ap  ’66) 
Burning  glass.  Johnson,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Burning  sky.  Roberts,  J.  H.  (My  ’66) 

Burns,  Robert 

Bibliography 

Egerer,  J.  W.  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns. 
(D  ’66) 

Burrowing  animals.  See  Animals — Habits  and 
behavior 

Bus  stop  for  Paris.  Anderson.  R.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bushbabies.  Stevenson,  W.  (My  ’66) 

Business 

Martyn,  H.  International  business.  (Ap  ’66) 
Business  and  industrial  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  1820-1940.  Kruzas,  A.  T.  (O  ’66) 
Business  combinations.  See  Trusts,  Industrial 
Business  cycles 

Hultgren,  T.  Cost,  prices,  and  profits:  their 
cyclical  relations.  (D  ’66) 

Meyer,  J.  R.  Investment  decisions,  economic 
forecasting,  and  public  policy.  (My  ’66) 
Business  ethics 

Cook,  F.  J.  Corrupted  land.  (Je  ’66) 
Business  forecasting 

OSga,  S.  A.  Expectations  in  economic  theory. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Business  libraries 

Kruzas,  A.  T.  Business  and  industrial  li¬ 
braries  in  the  United  States,  1820-1940. 
(O  ’66) 

Businessman  looks  at  Red  China.  Duncan.  J.  S. 
(Je  ’66) 

But  for  the  grace  of  God.  Carroll- Abbing,  J.  P. 
(Mr  ’66) 

But  what  about  the  people?  Sanford,  T.  (Je 
’66) 

Butterflies 

Juvenile  literature 

Hopf,  A.  L.  Monarch  butterflies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hutchins,  R.  E.  Travels  of  Monarch  X.  (Ag 
’66) 

By  heart.  Eng  title  of:  Memorable  poetry. 
Meynell,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

By  reason  of  insanity.  Balt,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

By  sail  and  wind.  Bothwell,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

By  the  sandhills  of  Yamboorah.  Eng  title  of: 

Boy  alone.  Ottley,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  6th  baron 
Medwin,  T.  Medwin’s  Conversations  of  Lord 
Byron  [rev  edl.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Byzantine  architecture.  See  Architecture.  By¬ 
zantine 

Byzantine  Empire 

Chronicle  of  Morea.  Crusaders  as  conquerors. 
(My  ’66) 

Byzantine  empire:  Byzantium  and  its  neighbors, 
v4.  Pt  1  of  The  Cambridge  medieval  his¬ 
tory  [2d  edl.  (N  ’66) 


Cabal.  Lee.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Cabinet.  Johnson,  G.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cabinet  officers 


Juvenile  literature 
Johnson,  G.  W.  Cabinet.  (Ag  ’66) 
Caddis-flies 

Juvenile  literature 


Hutchins,  R.  E.  Caddis  insects.  (Ag  ’66) 
Caddis  insects.  Hutchins,  R.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius 

Fuller,  J.  F.  C.  Julius  Caesar.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Calculator’s  cunning.  Menninger,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 


Calcutta 

History 

Barber,  N.  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  (Mr  ’66) 


Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro 
Wardropper,  B.  W.,  ed.  Critical  essays  on  the 
theatre  of  Calderon.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Calhoun,  John  Caldwell 

Current,  R.  N.  John  C.  Calhoun.  (D  ’66) 
California 

Antiquities 

Grant,  C.  Rock  paintings  of  the  Chumash. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Civilization 

Lillard,  R.  G.  Eden  in  jeopardy.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Description  and  travel 
Dillon,  R.  H.  J.  Ross  Browne.  (Je  ’66) 
Economic  conditions 

Lillard,  R.  G.  Eden  in  jeopardy.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Economic  policy 

Nash,  G.  D.  State  government  and  economic 
development.  (Mr  ’66) 


Gold  discoveries 

Groh,  G.  W.  Gold  fever.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Paul,  R.  W.,  ed.  California  gold  discovery. 
(D  ’66) 

History 

Lewis,  O.  Sutter’s  Fort.  (D  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 

Melendy,  H.  B.  Governors  of  California. 

(O  ’66) 

Nash,  G.  D.  State  government  and  economio 
development.  (Mr  ’66) 

California  gold  discovery.  Paul,  R.  W.,  ed.  (D 
’66) 

Californian  (Steamship) 

Padfleld,  P.  Titanic  and  the  Californian. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Call  Africa  999.  Nugent.  J.  P.  (S  ’66) 

Call  the  keeper.  Hentoff,  N.  (D  ’66) 

Callaghan,  Morley  Edward 
Conron,  B.  Morley  Callaghan.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Calligraphy.  See  Writing 

Calligraphy  and  palaeography.  Osley,  A.  S.,  ed. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Calvinism  and  the  political  order.  Hunt,  G.  L.. 
ed.  (Ag  ’66) 


Cambridge 

Grant,  M.  Cambridge.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Cambridge;  v3  of  The  collected  papers  of  Lord 
Rutherford  of  Nelson.  Rutherford.  E.  R. 
(My  ’66) 


Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v6. 
’66) 


(Je 


Cambridge  medieval  history,  v4  [2d  ed],  (N  ’66) 
Cameroun 

Ritzenthaler,  P.  Fon  of  Bafut.  (N  ’66) 
Camp,  Whlliams,  G.  M.  (N  ’66) 

Campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Chandler,  D.  G.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Campbell,  Donald 
Pearson.  J.  Last  hero.  (My  ’66) 

Camping 

Juvenile  literature 


Johnson,  J.  R.  Anyone  can  backpack  in  com¬ 
fort.  (My  ’66) 

Camus,  Albert 

Parker,  E.  Albert  Camus.  (N  ’66) 

Canada 

Biography 

Dictionary  of  Canadian  biography,  v  1. 
(Ag  ’66) 
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Civilization 

Ford,  T.  R.,  ed.  Revolutionary  theme  in 
contemporary  America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Description  and  travel 

Greenhill,  R.  Early  photography  in  Canada. 
(Mr  ’66)  ' 

Economic  conditions 

Wilson,  G.  W.  Canada:  an  appraisal  of  its 
needs  and  resources.  (N  ’66) 

History 

To  1763  (New  France) 

Downey.  F.  Louisbourg:  key  to  a  continent. 
(S  ’66) 

Lanctot,  G.  History  of  Canada,  v3.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

To  1763  (Neio  France) — Sources 
Nish.  C..  ed.  &  tr.  French  regime.  (S  ’66) 
Politics  and  government 
Schull,  J.  Laurier.  (My  ’66) 

Social  conditions 
Iglauer,  E.  New  people.  (Ap  ’66) 

Statistics 

tirquhart,  M.  C.,  ed.  Historical  statistics  of 
Canada.  (An  ’66) 

Canada:  an  appraisal  of  its  needs  and  resources. 
Wilson,  G.  W.  (N  ’66) 

Canada  goose 

Hanson,  H.  C.  Giant  Canada  goose.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Canadian  crown  corporations.  Ashley,  C.  A. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Candle  in  her  room.  Arthur,  R.  M.  (O  ’66) 
Cannibals  and  Christians.  Mailer,  N.  (O  ’66) 
Canning,  George 

Rolo,  P.  J.  Y.  George  Canning.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Cantos  (1-95).  Pound,  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Canvases  and  careers:  institutional  change  in 
the  French  painting  world.  White,  H.  C. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Capable  of  honor.  Drury,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Cape  Cod 

Description  and  travel 

Views 

Knowles,  K.  Cape  Cod  journey,  (Ag  ’66) 
Cape  Cod  journey.  Knowles,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cape  Cod  seashore  life.  Giambarba,  P.  (D  ’66) 
Cape  Fear.  Ross,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cape  Fear  River 
Ross.  M.  Cape  Fear.  (Ap  ’66) 

Capital 

Baran,  P.  A.  Monopoly  capital.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dewey,  D.  Modern  capital  theory.  (Je  ’66) 
Marx,  K.  Pre-capitalist  economic  formations. 
(Je  ’66) 

Romans.  J.  T.  Capital  exports  and  growth 
among  U.S.  regions.  (S  ’66) 

Capital  exports  and  growth  among  U.S.  regions. 
Romans,  J.  T.  (S  ’66) 

Capitalism  .  .  , 

Heilbroner,  R.  L.  Limits  of  American  capital¬ 
ism.  (D  ’66) 

Pollard.  S.  D.  How  capitalism  can  succeed. 
( S  ’  66 ) 

Shonfleld,  A.  Modern  capitalism.  (Mr  ’66) 
Philosophy 

Rand,  A.  Capitalism:  the  unknown  ideal. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Capitalism:  the  unknown  ideal.  Rand,  A. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Capitalists  and  financiers 

Juvenile  literature 

American  Pleritage.  Captains  of  industry.  (N 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Idea  men.  (N  ’66) 

Caporetto.  Battle  of,  1917 
Falls,  C.  Battle  of  Caporetto.  (Je  66) 
Captain’s  best  mate.  Lawrence,  M.  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Captains  of  industry.  American  Heritage.  (N 
’66) 

Captain’s  papers.  West,  E.  L.  (S  *66) 

Captive  rivers.  Faber,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Cardinal  Bainbridge  in  the  court  of  Rome.  1509- 
1514.  Chambers,  D.  S.  (My  66) 

Career  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  Sachs,  M.  (O  ’ 66"» 
Career  of  philosophy,  v2.  Randall,  J.  H.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Careers  and  opportunities  in  journalism.  Free- 
man,  I.  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Careers  in  natural  resource  conservation.  Her- 
bert,  F.  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Carefully  considered  rape  of  the  world.  Mead, 
S.  (My  ’66) 

Caribbean  Area 

History 

Sauer,  C.  O.  Early  Spanish  Main.  (Ag  ’66) 
Caribbean  literature 

Howes,  B.,  ed.  From  the  green  Antilles.  (Ap 
’66) 


Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  United  States  Indian 
School 

Pratt,  R.  H.  Battlefield  and  classroom.  (Je 
’66) 

Uarmina  of  Catullus.  Catullus.  G.  V.  (Ap  ’66) 
Carnegie,  Mary  Crowninshield  (Endicott) 

Laing.  D.  W.  Mistress  of  herself.  (S  ’66) 
Carolina  cradle.  Ramsey,  R.  W.  (Je  ’66) 


Carols 

Tudor,  T.,  ed.  Take  joy!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Carpet  of  Solomon.  Ish-Kishor.  S.  (S  ’66) 
Carpetbagger’s  crusade.  Olsen,  O.  PI.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Carre!  /\  1  cx  i  3 

Durl’cin,  J.  T.  Hope  for  our  time.  (Mr  ’66) 
Carroll,  Lewis.  See  Dodgson,  C.  L. 

Carteret’s  voyage  round  the  world.  1766-1769, 
2v.  Carteret,  P.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

Carthage 

Picard,  G.  Carthage.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cartoons  and  caricatures 
Scarfe,  G.  Gerald  Scarfe’s  people.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Searle  R.  Haven’t  we  met  before  somewhere? 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Carver,  George  Washington 
Elliott,  L.  George  Washington  Carver:  the 
man  who  overcame.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Aliki.  Weed  is  a  flower:  the  life  of  George 
Washington  Carver.  (Mr  ’66) 

Cary,  Joyce 

Larsen,  G.  L.  Dark  descent.  (S  ’66) 
Casanova  de  Seingalt,  Giacomo  Girolamo 
Casanova,  G.  History  of  my  life,  v  1  and  2. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Case  for  going  to  the  moon.  Ruzic,  N.  P.  (Ap 
’66) 

Case  for  the  chosen  people.  Plaut,  W.  G.  (Ag 
’66) 


Case  of  Joe  Hill.  Foner,  P.  S.  (D  ’66) 

Case  of  Richard  Sorge.  Deakin,  F.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Case  of  the  innocent  victims.  Creasey,  J  (Ag 
’66) 


Case  of  the  worried  waitress.  Gardner,  E.  S. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cases  in  the  Muhammaden  law  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  Fyzee,  A.  A.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Casket  letters.  Davison,  M.  H.  A.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Cassatt,  Mary 

Sweet,  F.  A.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  impression¬ 
ist  from  Pennsylvania.  (N  ’66) 

Cassell’s  new  compact  German-English,  Eng¬ 
lish-German  dictionary.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


^Bdteille,  A.  Caste,  class,  and  power. 
Caste,  class,  and  power.  BSteille,  A. 


(D  ’66) 
(D  ’66) 


Castelfuoco 

Paulson,  B.  Searchers:  conflict  and  com¬ 
munism  in  an  Italian  town.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Castle  of  Llyr.  Alexander,  L.  (O  ’66) 


Kaufman.  W.  I.  Cooking  in  a  castle.  (S  ’66) 
Castro,  Fidel  ,  .  , 

Lopez-Fresquet,  R.  My  14  months  with 
Castro.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Tetlow,  E.  Eye  on  Cuba.  (Je  ’66) 

Cat  who  could  read  backwards.  Braun,  L.  J. 
(Je  ’66) 

Catalogs,  Booksellers’ 


Indexes 

Bookman’s  price  index,  v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 


Catalonia 


History 


Lewis,  A.  R.  Development  of  Southern 
French  and  Catalan  society,  718-1050.  (Je 
’66) 

Catch  a  fish.  Puccinelli,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Catch  a  little  rhyme.  Merriam,  E.  (Je  ’66) 
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Categorial  analysis.  Hall,  E.  W.  (My  ’66) 
Catharine  11.  Empress  of  Russia 
Juvenile  literature 

Noble,  X.  Empress  of  all  Russia.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cathedrals 

France 

Rodin,  A.  Cathedrals  of  Prance.  (Ap  ’66) 
Cathedrals  of  France.  Rodin,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Catholic  Church 

Adolfs.  R.  Church  is  different.  (S  ’66) 
Armstrong,  A.  What’s  happening  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  church?  (D  ’66) 

Bekkers.  W.  M.  God’s  people  on  the  march. 
(S  ’66) 

Berrigan,  D.  They  call  us  dead  men.  (Je  ’66) 
D'Arcy,  M.  C.  Dialogue  with  myself.  (Je  ’66) 
De  la  Bedoyere,  M.,  ed.  Future  of  Catholic 
Christianity.  (D  ’66) 

Dollen,  C.,  comp.  Civil  rights.  (Ag  ’66) 
DuBay,  W.  H.  Human  church.  (Je  ’66) 
Haring,  B.  Liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
(Ag  ’66) 

John  XXIII.  Mission  to  France,  1944-1963. 
(O  ’66) 

Lea,  H.  C.  History  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  m 
the  Christian  church  [4th  ed  rev].  (D  ’66) 
McKenzie,  J.  L.  Authority  in  the  church. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Merton,  T.  Seasons  of  celebration.  (Ap  ’66) 
Newman,  J.  Change  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
(Je  ’66) 

Paul  VI,  Pope.  Dialogues:  reflections  on  God 
and  man.  (Mr  ’66) 

Riga,  P.  J.  Church  renewed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Scharper,  P.,  ed.  Torah  and  Gospel.  (Ag  ’66) 


Dictionaries 

Rahner,  K.  Theological  dictionary.  (Ap  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home, 
12v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Doctrinal  and  controversial  works 
Kiing,  H.  Freedom  today.  (My  ’66) 


History 

Daniel-Rops,  H.  Fight  for  God,  1870-1939. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Spinka,  M.,  ed.  &  tr.  John  Hus  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constance.  (Je  ’66) 


Liturgical  movement 
See  Liturgical  movement 

Missions 

Doumess,  J.  God  loves  the  pagans.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Weddle,  R.  S.  San  Sabd  Mission.  (Ap  ’66) 


Relations 


Bea,  A.  Church  and  the  Jewish  people.  (D 
’66) 

Relations  (diplomatic) 

Friedlander,  S.  Pius  XII  and  the  Third 
reich.  (Ag  ’66) 


Catholic  Church.  Pope,  1958-1963  (John  XXIII) 
Mater  et  magistra 

Masse,  B.  L.,  ed.  Church  and  social  progress. 
(O  ’66) 


Catholic  Church  in  Brazil 
Haverstock,  N.  A.  Give  us  this  day.  (Ap  ’66) 
Catholic  Church  in  England 


History 

Lawrence,  C.  H.,  ed.  English  church  and  the 
papacy  in  the  middle  ages.  (Mr  ’66) 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland 
Wyszynski.  S.  Deeds  of  faith.  (N  ’66) 

Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
Callahan,  D.  New  Church.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Ellis,  J.  T.  Catholics  in  colonial  America. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Gannon,  M.  V.  Cross  in  the  sand.  (O  ’66) 
Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Catholic  schools  in  action.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Wakin,  E.  De-Romanization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  Church.  (Ag  ’66) 

Catholic  church  in  Viet  Nam 
Dournes,  J.  God  loves  the  pagans.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home,  12v. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Catholic  schools  in  action.  Notre  Dame  study  of 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Catholics  in  colonial  America.  Ellis,  J.  T.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Catholics  In  the  United  States 

Wakin,  E.  De-Romanization  of  the  American 
Catholic  Church.  (Ag  ’66) 

Catholics,  marriage,  and  contraception.  Mar¬ 
shall.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Catlin,  George 

Roehm,  M.  C.,  ed.  Letters  of  George  Catlin 
and  his  family.  (F  1 67)  (1966  Annual) 
Catlin  family 

Roehm,  M.  C.,  ed.  Letters  of  George  Catlin 
and  his  family.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Cats 

Gardner,  M.  A.  Secret  of  cooking  for  cats. 
(Je  ’66) 

Untermeyer,  B.  I.  Memoir  for  Mrs  Sullavan. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Stories 


Berson,  H.  Raminagrobis  and  the  mice.  (My 
’66) 

Miles,  M.  Teacher’s  pet.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Morgan,  G.  Tea  with  Mr  Timothy.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Payne,  J.  B.  Pangur  Ban.  (Ag  ’66) 

Steiner,  C.  Annie’s  ABC  kitten.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cats  don't  care  for  money.  Rochefort,  C.  (Je 
’66) 

Cattle 

Gressley,  G.  M.  Bankers  and  cattlemen.  (D 
’66) 

Smith,  H.  H.  War  on  Powder  River.  (D  ’66) 


Stories 

Phipson,  J.  Birkin.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cattle  trade.  See  Cattle 

Causal  inferences  in  nonexperimental  research. 

Blalock,  H.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Cause  and  effect.  Lemer,  D..  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Causes  and  consequences  of  the  American 
revolution.  Wright,  E.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Causes  and  cures  of  neurosis.  Eysenck,  H.  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Cautionary  scientists.  Davis,  K.  S.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Cavalcade  of  queens.  Farjeon,  E.,  ed.  (My 
’  66) 


Cave  and  the  mountain.  Stone,  W.  (My  ’66) 
Cave-drawings 

Grant,  c.  Rock  paintings  of  the  Chumash. 
(Ag  66)  (1965  Annual) 

Cave  of  bats.  MacLeod,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Cave  paintings  of  Ajanta.  Eng  title  of:  Ajanta. 

Smgh,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Cavell.  Edith 

Clark-Kennedy.  A.  E.  Edith  Cavell:  pioneer 
and  patriot.  (N  ’66) 

Caves 

Halliday,  W.  R.  Depths  of  the  earth.  (D  ’66) 
Ceiling  of  the  Paris  Opera.  See  Marc  Chagall: 
the  ceiling  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Lassaigne,  J. 
(Ja  ’67)  (196o  Annual) 

Celestino  Piatti’s  Animal  ABC.  Piatti.  C. 
(S  66) 

Celibacy 

Herman  d,  P.  Priest:  celibate  or  married* 
(Ag  66) 

Lea.  H.  C.  . History  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  in 
^...Christian  church  [4th  ed  rev],  (D  ’66) 
°  MeilliJI  Priestly  celibacy  and  maturity. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Cemeteries 

BlCNe’S6S6)  F'  EnsIisl1  churchyard  memorials. 
Censorship 

Perry,  S.  Indecent  publications  tribunal.  (N 

bo) 

Central  America 


Description  and  travel 
Rodman,  S.  Road  to  Panama.  (Ag  ’66) 
History 

Rodriguez,  M.  Central  America,  (Ap  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

May,  C.  P.  Central  America.  (N  ’66) 

Central  and  Southern  Italy  before  Rome.  Trump, 
D.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Centurion.  Wibberley,  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Century  after  CortSs.  Benitez,  F.  (D  ’66) 

Century  of  Lutherans  in  Ohio.  Allbeck.  W.  D. 
(b  66) 

Certain  art.  Malko,  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cettiwayo,  King  of  Zululand 

a15'  Ri\  Washmg  of  the  spears.  (1965, 
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Chagall,  Marc 
Cassou,  J.  Chagall.  (Mr  ’66) 

Lassaigne,  J.  Marc  Chagall:  the  ceiling  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Chaka,  Zulu  chief 

Morris,  D.  R.  Washing  of  the  spears.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Challenge  and  change  in  American  education. 

Harris.  S.  E.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Challenge  of  change.  Brooke.  E.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Challenge  of  industrial  relations  in  the  Paciflc- 
Asian  countries.  Roberts,  H.  S..  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

Challenge  of  science.  Boas,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Challenge  to  the  cities.  Maier,  H.  W.  (D  ’66) 
Challenge  to  the  old  order;  v  1  of  Napoleon  and 
the  birth  of  modern  Spain.  Lovett,  G.  H. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Challenge  to  women.  Farber,  S.  M.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Challenges  and  renewals.  Maritain,  J.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

La  Chamade.  Sagan,  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Chamber  music 
Radcliffe,  P.  Beethoven’s 
’66) 


string  quartets.  (My 


Chamberlain,  Mary  Crowninshield  (Endicott). 

See  Carnegie,  M.  C.  E. 

Chamberlain  letters.  Chamberlain.  J.  (Ap  ’ 66) 
Championship.  Izenberg,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Champollion,  Jean  Franqois 


Juvenile  literature 

Honour,  A.  Man  who  could  read  stones.  (N 
’66) 

Chancy  and  the  grand  rascal.  Fleischman,  S. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chang,  Ch’ien 

Chu.  S.  C.  Reformer  in  modem  China.  (Ap 
’66) 

Chang,  Hsiieh-ch’eng 

Nivison.  D.  S.  Life  and  thought  of  Chang 
Hsiieh-ch’eng  (1738-1801).  (N  ’66) 

Change  and  habit.  Toynbee,  A.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Change  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Newman, 
J.  (Je  ’66) 

Change  of  heir.  Innes.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Changing  administrations.  Stanley,  D.  T.  (D 
’66) 

Changing  face  of  Southeast  Asia.  Yandenbosch, 
A.  (D  ’66) 

Changing  faces  of  economic  insecurity.  Turn- 
bull.  J.  G.  (D  ’66) 

Changing  political  thought  of  John  Adams. 
Howe.  J.  R.  (S  ’66) 

Chantemesle.  Fedden.  R.  (My  ’66) 

Chantries 

Wood-Legh,  K.  L.  Perpetual  chantries  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chaos  below  heaven.  Vale.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 


Chaplin,  Charles 

Chaplin,  L.  G.  My  life  with  Chaplin.  (D  ’66) 
McDonald,  G.  D.  Films  of  Charlie  Chaplin. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Chaplin.  Michael 

Chaplin,  M.  I  couldn’t  smoke  the  grass  on 
my  father’s  lawn.  (Ag  ’66) 

Chapman,  Guy 

Chapman.  G.  Passionate  prodigality.  (My 
’66) 


Character  and  the  novel.  Harvey.  W.  J.  (Je 
’66) 

Characters  and  characteristics  in  literature 
Harvey,  W.  J.  Character  and  the  novel.  (Je 
’66) 

House,  K.  S.  Cooper’s  Americans.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Charades  and  celebrations.  Urdang,  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Charities 

Cutlip,  S.  M.  Fund  raising  in  the  United 
States.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fremont-Smith,  M.  R.  Foundations  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lubove,  R.  Professional  altruist.  (Mr  ’66) 


Charlemagne 

Bullough,  D.  Age  of  Charlemagne.  (S  ’66) 
Charles  Dickens  companion.  Hardwick,  M.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Charles  Edward,  the  young  pretender 

Linkiater,  E.  Prince  in  the  heather.  (N  ’66) 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Lofton,  J.  Insurrection  in  South  Carolina: 
the  turbulent  world  of  Denmark  Vesey. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen 

Westbrook,  P.  D.  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  (Ap 
’66) 


Chasing  the  dragon.  Hess,  A.  G.  (Ap  ’66) 
Chateaux.  See  Castles 
Chatelaine  cookbook.  Collett,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey 

Brewer,  D  S.,  ed.  Chaucer  and  Chaucerians. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 


Contemporary  England 

Mirror  of  Chaucer’s  world. 

(Mr  66) 

Chaucer  and  Chaucerians.  Brewer,  D  S  .  ed. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cheerful  prospect.  Benson,  C.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cheery  soui.  White.  P.  (In  his  Four  plays).  (N 

UD) 

Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich 
Winner,  T.  Chekhov  and  his  prose.  (Ag  ’66) 
Chekhov  and  his  prose.  Winner,  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
Chemistry 

Dictionaries 

Dictionary  of  organic  compounds,  6v  [4th 
rev  &  enl  ed],  (Ap  ’66) 


Experiments 

Juvenile  literature 

A-  11  •  Chemistry  of  a  lemon.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wpodburn,  J.  H.  Excursions  into  chemistry 
(Ag  ’66) 

History 

D£!Tnlv  s-  Cautionary  scientists.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Gardner,  M.  H.  Chemistry  in  the  space  age. 
Uvly  66) 

Research 

Men  and  molecules.  (F  ’67) 

(1966  Annual) 

Chemistry,  Organic 


Dictionaries 

Dictionary  of  organic  compounds.  6v  [4th 
rev  &  enl  ed].  (Ap  ’66) 

Chemistry  in  the  space  age.  Gardner,  M.  H. 
(My  '66) 


Chemistry  of  a  lemon.  Stone,  A.  H.  (Ja 
(1966  Annual) 

Chenier,  AndrS  Marie 
Loggins,  V.  Andrd  Chenier.  (Ap  ’66) 
Scarf e,  F.  Andrd  Chenier.  (Ag  ’66) 
Chennault,  Claire  Lee 


’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Archibald.  J.  Commander  of  the  Flying  Tigers. 
(S  ’66) 

Chernyshevsky,  NikolaS  Gavrilovich 

Lampert,  E.  Sons  against  fathers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cherokee  Indians 

Kilpatrick,  J.  F.  Walk  in  your  soul.  (S  ’66) 
Van  Every,  D.  Disinherited:  the  lost  birth¬ 
right  of  the  American  Indian.  (My  ’66) 

Chess 

Horowitz,  I.  A.,  ed.  Best  in  chess.  (Ap  ’66) 
Cheyenne  Indians 


Juvenile  literature 

Henry,  W.  Custer’s  last  stand.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Chicago.  University 

Storr,  R.  J.  Harper’s  university.  (N  ’66) 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany 

Overton,  R.  C.  Burlington  route.  (Ag  ’66) 
Chicken  inspector  no.  23.  Perelman,  S.  J.  (N 
’66) 

Child  divided.  Cecil,  H.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Child  labor 

New  York  (State) 

Felt,  J.  P.  Hostages  of  fortune.  (Ag  ’66) 
Child  psychiatry 

Beckett,  P.  G.  S.  Adolescents  out  of  step. 
(Ag  66) 

Freud,  A.  Normality  and  pathology  in  child¬ 
hood.  (Ap  ’66) 

Kessler.  J.  W.  Psychopathology  of  childhood. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Child  study 

Buckley,  I.  P.  College  begins  at  two.  (N 
’66) 

Chess,  S.  Your  child  is  a  person.  (Ag  ’66) 
Freud,  A.  Normality  and  pathology  in  child¬ 
hood.  (Ap  ’66) 

Maier,  H.  W.  Three  theories  of  child  de¬ 
velopment.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Child  study — Continued 
Moustakas,  C..  ed.  Existential  child  therapy. 
(D  ’66) 

Sears,  R.  R.  Identification  and  child  rearing. 
(D  ’66) 

Wickes,  F.  G-.  Inner  world  of  childhood  [rev 
edl.  (F  ’67)  C1966  Annual) 

Winnicott,  D.  W.  Family  and  individual  de¬ 
velopment.  (S  ’66) 

Wolfenstein,  M.,  ed.  Children  and  the  death 
of  a  president.  (O  ’66) 

Child  welfare 

Bell,  W.  Aid  to  dependent  children.  (D  ’66) 
Carroll- Abbing,  J.  P.  But  for  the  grace  of 
God.  (Mr  ’66) 

Schorr,  A.  L.  Poor  kids.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Children 

Blackstoek.  C.  Children.  (N  ’66) 

Greenstein,  F.  I.  Children  and  politics.  (Je 
’66) 

Jackson,  E.  N.  Telling  a  child  about  death. 
(S  ’66) 

Care  and  hygiene 

Potts,  W.  J.  Your  wonderful  baby.  (Ag  ’66) 
Institutional  care 

Carroll- Abbing,  J.  P.  But  for  the  grace  of 
God.  (Mr  ’66) 

Management 

Bartholomew,  C.  Most  of  us  are  mainly 
mothers.  (£>  ’66) 

Chess,  S.  Your  child  is  a  person.  (Ag  ’66) 
Goodman,  D.  What’s  best  for  your  child — and 
you.  (N  ’66) 

Potts,  W.  J.  Your  wonderful  baby.  (Ag  '66) 
Portraits 

Levitt,  H.  Way  of  seeing.  (My  ’66) 
Psychology 
«See  Child  study 

Children.  Blackstoek,  C.  GST  ’66) 

Children  and  politics.  Greenstein,  F.  I.  (Je 
’66) 

Children  and  the  death  of  a  president.  Wolfen¬ 
stein,  M.,  ed.  (O  ’66) 

Children  are  gone.  Cavanaugh,  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Children  as  authors 

Lewis,  R.,  comp.  Miracles.  (D  ’66) 
Children  discover  reading.  Stern,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 
Children  in  the  United  States 

Manuel,  H.  T.  Spanish- speaking  children 
of  the  Southwest.  (S  ’66) 

Schorr,  A.  L.  Poor  kids.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Children  of  Allah.  Keith,  A.  N.  (My  ’66) 
Children  of  the  South.  Anderson,  M.  (N  ’66) 
Children  of  the  uprooted.  Handlin,  O.,  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

Children  of  violence.  v3-4  in  1  v.  Lessing.  D. 
(N  ’66) 

Children’s  literature 

History  and  criticism 
Green,  R.  L.  Tellers  of  tales.  (Ap  ’66) 
Children’s  literature  (Books  about) 

Broderick,  D.  M.  An  introduction  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  work  in  public  libraries.  (Ag  ’66) 
Robinson,  E.  R.,  ed.  Readings  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature.  (Ag  ’66) 

Children’s  literature  (Individual  titles)  See 
Juvenile  literature 
Children’s  poetry 

Abrons,  M.  For  Alice,  a  palace.  (Ag  ’66) 
Aiken,  C.  Tom,  Sue  and  the  clock.  (S  ’66) 
Armour.  R.  Animals  on  the  ceiling.  (Ag  ’66) 
Behn,  H.  Golden  hive.  (My  ’66) 

Belloc,  H.  Bad  child’s  book  of  beasts;  and. 
More  beasts  for  worse  children.  (Ag  '66) 
Belloc,  H.  More  beasts  for  worse  children. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Brewton,  S.,  comp.  Laughable  limericks.  (Ap 
’66) 

Clark,  L.  Common  ground.  (Je  ’66) 
Coatsworth,  E.  Sparrow  bush.  (My  ’66) 
Graves.  R.  Ann  at  Highwood  Hall.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hollander,  J.  Quest  of  the  gole.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Klein,  L.  Tom  and  the  small  ant.  (My  ’66) 
Kredenser,  G.  ABC  of  bumptious  beasts. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lear,  E.  Limericks  by  Lear.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Lenski.  L.  Life  I  live.  (Je  ’66) 

Lewis,  R.,  ed.  In  a  spring  garden.  (Mr  ’66) 
Lobel,  A.  Martha,  the  movie  mouse.  (Ja  ' 67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Macbeth,  G.  Noah’s  journey.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

McCord,  D.  All  day  long.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Merriam,  E.  Catch  a  little  rhyme.  (Je  ’66) 
Merryman,  M.  P.  Road  to  Raffydiddle.  (Ag 
>  g6) 

Mizumura,  K.  I  see  the  winds.  (Ag  ’66) 
Neville,  M.  Woody  and  me.  (Ag  ’66) 

Newman,  C.  Strella’s  children.  (Ja  67)  (1966 
Annual)  „  , 

O’Neill,  M.  Words,  words,  words.  (Ag  ’66) 
O’Neill,  M.  L.  What  is  that  sound!  (Ja  ’67) 
(196S  Annual)  .  ..  , . 

Rand,  A.  Did  a  bear  just  walk  there?  (Ag 
’66) 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  Child’s  garden  of  verses. 
(D  ’66) 

Swenson,  M.  Poems  to  solve.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Thomas,  E.  Green  roads.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Children’s  songs 

Kapp,  P.  Cock-a-doodle-dool  cock-a-doodle- 
dandy!  (S  ’66) 

Ritchie,  J.  From  fair  to  fair.  (N  ’66) 

Winn,  M.,  ed.  Fireside  book  of  children’s 
songs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Childs,  Richard  Spencer 
East,  J.  P.  Council-manager  government. 
(Je  ’66) 

Child’s  garden  of  verses.  Stevenson,  R.  L.  (D 
'66) 

Chile 

Politics  and  government 
Gil,  F.  G.  Political  system  of  Chile.  (O  ’66) 
19Z0- 

Halperin,  EL  Nationalism  and  communism  in 
Chile.  (Je  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Gil,  F.  G.  Political  system  of  Chile.  (O  ’66) 
China 

Biography 

Juvenile  literature 

Spencer,  C.  China’s  leaders  in  ideas  and 
action.  (Ag  ’66) 

Boundaries 

Watson,  F.  Frontiers  of  China.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Civilization 

Needham,  J.  Science  and  civilisation  in 
China.  v4.  pt.  2.  (Ap  ’66) 

Wang,  Y.  C.  Chinese  intellectuals  and  the 
West,  1872-1949.  (O  ’66) 

Commerce 

Boulnois,  L.  Silk  road.  (Ag  ’66) 

Description  and  travel 

Ch’oe,  P.  Ch’oe  Pu’s  diary:  a  record  of  drift¬ 
ing  across  the  sea.  (D  ’66) 

Hoff,  R.,  ed.  China.  (Mr  ’66) 

Tregear,  T.  R.  Geography  of  China.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Economic  conditions 

Hou,  C.-M.  Foreign  investment  and  economic 
development  in  China,  1840-1937.  (N  ’66) 

Foreign  relations 

Russia 

B ell>i  J Journey  ^f  ro  m  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin, 
Hsu,  I.  C.  Y\  Ili  crisis.  (N  ’66) 

History 

gan,  S.  Mortal  flower.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Holt,  R.,  ed.  China.  (Mr  ’66) 

C.-Y.  Ancient  China  in  transition.  (A g 

ob) 

Loewe,  M.  Imperial  China.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

-£•  ^ina-  ;67)  (1966  Annual) 
Schwartz,  H.  China.  (Mr  ’66) 

Silverberg  R.  Great  Wall  of  China.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sung,  Y.-H.  T’len-kung  k’ai-wu.  (N  ’66) 
Wehrle,  E.  S.  Britain.  China,  and  the  anti¬ 
missionary  riots,  1891-1900.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Silverberg,  R.  Long  rampart:  the  story  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Taiping  rebellion,  1850-lS6i 
Michael,  F.  Taiping  rebellion,  v  1.  (N  ’66) 
Republic,  191Z-19i9 

C1M,ofirrn’  -ufh  Communist  conquest  of  China. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

FitzGerald,- C.  P.  Birth  of  Communist  China 
12d  ed],  (Je  ’66) 

China's  wartime  finance  and 
inflation,  1937-1945.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Intellectual  life 

Needham,  J.  Science  and  civilisation  in 
China,  v4.  pt.  2.  (Ap  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 

Yu,  G.  T.  Party  politics  in  Republican  China. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ^ 

Social  conditions 

Hsu,  C.-Y.  Ancient  China  in  transition.  (Ag 
’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Levy,  H.  S.  Chinese  footbinding.  (S  ’66) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) 
Guillain,  R.  When  China  wakes.  (O  ’66) 
Hamm,  H.  China.  (S  ’66) 

Koningsherger,  H.  Love  and  hate  in  China. 
(S  ’66) 

Mitchison.  L.  China.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Portisch,  H.  Red  China  today.  (O  ’66) 
Schwartz,  H.  China.  (Mr  ’66) 

Biography 
Juvenile  literature 

Spencer,  C.  China’s  leaders  in  ideas  and 
action.  (Ag  ’66) 


Boundaries 

Watson,  P.  Frontiers  of  China.  (P  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Commerce 

Eckstein,  A.  Communist  China’s  economic 
growth  and  foreign  trade.  (Ag  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Duncan,  J.  S.  Businessman  looks  at  Red 
China.  (Je  ’ 66) 

Grey,  B.  Through  the  Bamboo  curtain. 
(O  ’66) 

Hobbs.  L.  I  saw  Red  China.  (My  ’66) 

Myrdal,  J.  Chinese  journey.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Economic  conditions 


Eckstein,  A.  Communist  China’s  economic 
growth  and  foreign  trade.  (Ag  ’66) 

Perkins,  D.  H.  Market  control  and  planning 
in  Communist  China.  (D  ’66) 

Wu,  Y.-L.  Economy  of  Communist  China. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Economic  policy 

Perkins,  D.  H.  Market  control  and  planning 
in  Communist  China.  (D  *66) 


Foreign  relations 

Griffith,  S.  B.  Peking  and  people’s  wars. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Halperin,  M.  H.  China  and  the  bomb.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Halperin,  M.  H.  Communist  China  and  arms 
control.  (Ag  ’66)  „  . 

Hal  pern,  A.  M„  ed.  Policies  toward  China. 
(My  ’66) 

Hinton,  IT.  C.  Communist  China  m  world 
politics.  (Ag  ’66) 


Australia 

Albinski.  H.  S.  Australian  policies  and 
attitudes  toward  China.  (O  ’66) 


United  States 


Blum,  R.  United  States  and  China  in  world 
affairs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  . 

Steele,  A.  T.  American  people  and  China. 
(Ap  ’66) 

History 


Klatt,  W.,  ed.  Chinese  model.  (S  ’66) 

Wint.  G.  Communist  China's  crusade.  (Ap 
’66) 

Industries 

Chao,  K.  Rate  and  pattern  of  industrial 
growth  in  Communist  China.  (Ag  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 
Griffith,  S.  B.  Peking  and  people’s  wars- 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics  of  the  Chinese  Red  army;  ed.  by 
J.  C.  Cheng.  (D  ’66)  ,  .... 

Schurmann,  P.  Ideology  and  organization  m 
Communist  China.  (Ag  ’66) 


Social  conditions 

Crook,  I.  First  years  of  Yangyi  commune. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Myrdal,  J.  Chinese  journey.  (1965,  1966 

Annual)  „  ,  , 

Portisch,  H.  Red  China  today.  (O  66) 

Stucki,  L.  Behind  the  great  wall  [rev  edl. 
(O  ’66) 

Tung,  C.-P.  Thought  revolution.  (Je  ’66) 


China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ). 
Army 

Politics  of  the  Chinese  Red  army;  ed.  by 
.  J.  C.  Cheng.  (D  ’66) 

China  and  the  bomb.  Halperin,  M.  H.  (1965, 
.1966  Annual) 

Chirm’s  Readers  in  ideas  and  action.  Spencer, 

China'’s  wartime  finance  and  inflation,  1937- 
194o.  Young,  A.  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

Chinese  communists  education.  Fraser,  S.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Chinese  footbinding.  Levy,  H.  S.  (S  ’66) 
Chinese  in  Formosa 

Kerr,  G.  H.  Formosa  betrayed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Chinese  m  Philippine  life,  1850-1898.  Wick- 
berg,  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Chinese  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
Wickbcrg,  E.  Chinese  in  Philippine  life,  1850- 
1898.  (Mr  ’66) 

Chinese  intellectuals  and  the  West,  1872-1949. 
.  Wang,  Y.  C.  (O  ’66) 

Chinese  journey.  Myrdal,  J.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Chinese  literature 

Chai,  C.  Treasury  of  Chinese  literature.  (Ag 

6b) 

Chinese  model.  Klatt,  W.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
Chipmunk  lives  here.  Eberle,  I.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Chipmunks 

Juvenile  literature 

Eberle,  I.  Chipmunk  lives  here.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ch’oe  Pu’s  diary:  a  record  of  drifting  across 
the  sea.  Ch’oe,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Choice  cuts.  Boileau.  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Choice  of  weapons.  Parks,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 

Choiseul  Island 

Scheffler,  H.  W.  Choiseul  Island  social  struc¬ 
ture.  (Ap  ’66) 

Choiseul  Island  structure.  Scheffler,  H.  W. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Cholera,  Asiatic 

McGrew,  R.  E.  Russia  and  the  cholera,  1823- 
1832.  (Ag  ’66) 

Christ  the  center.  Bonhoeffer,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Christian  agnostic.  Weatherhead,  L.  D.  (My 
’66) 

Christian  art  and  symbolism 


History 

Skrobuche,  H.  Icons.  (Je  ’66) 

Christian  beliefs  and  anti-Semitism.  Glock, 
C.  Y.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Christian  debate:  light  from  the  East.  Parrln- 
der,  G.  (Mr  ’66) 


Christian  discourse.  Ramsey,  I.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
Christian  ethics 

Bockle,  F.  Law  and  conscience.  (D  ’66) 
Fletcher,  J.  Situation  ethics.  (Ag  ’66) 
Haring.  B.  This  time  of  salvation.  (Ag  ’66) 
Ramsey,  1.  T.,  ed.  Christian  ethics  and  con¬ 
temporary  philosophy.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Schnackenburg,  R.  Moral  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  (O  ’66) 

Sellers,  J.  Theological  ethics.  (Ag  ’66) 
Siissman,  I.  How  to  read  a  dirty  book.  (Je 


Woods.  G.  F.  Defence  of  theological  ethics. 
(N  ’66) 


Christian  ethics  and  contemporary  philosophy. 

Ramsey,  I.  T.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Christian  faith.  Dillistone,  F.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Christian  faith  and  history.  Ogletree,  T.  W. 
(O  ’66) 

Christian  faith  in  our  time.  Buri,  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Christian  intellectual.  Pelikan,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Christian  metaphysics.  Tresmontant.  C.  (My 
’66) 


Christian  missionaries  and  the  creation  of 
Northern  Rhodesia,  1880-1924.  Rotberg, 
R.  I.  (O  ’66) 

Christian  sacraments  and  Christian  personality. 
Cooke,  B.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Christian  social  ethics  in  a  changing  world. 

Bennett.  J.  C.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Christian  union 

Knapp,  F.  L.  Church  cooperation:  dead-end 
street  or  highway  to  unity?  (N  ’66) 
Leeming,  B.,  ed.  &  tr.  Vatican  council  and 
Christian  unity.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Meyendorff,  J.  Orthodoxy  and  Catholicity. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Piper,  O.  A.  Protestantism  in  an  ecumenical 
age.  (N  ’66) 

Romeu.  L.  V.,  ed.  Ecumenical  experiences. 
(My  ’66) 
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Christian  universe.  Mascall,  E.  L.  (D  ’6.6) 
Christianity 

Bloy,  M.  B.  Crisis  of  cultural  change.  (Ap  ’66) 
Be  la  Bedoyere,  M.,  ed.  Future  of  Catholic 
Christianity.  (D  ’66) 

Dewart,  L.  Future  of  belief.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Dillistone,  F.  W.  Christian  faith.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gay,  P.  Enlightenment:  an  interpretation. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kilbourn,  W.,  ed.  Restless  church.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mascall,  E.  B.  Secularization  of  Christianity. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pelikan,  J.  Christian  intellectual.  (Ap  ’66) 
Ramsey,  A.  M.  Sacred  and  secular.  (Ap  ’66) 
Tillich,  P.  Future  of  religions.  (Ag  ’66) 
White,  H.  C.,  ed.  Christians  in  a  technological 
era.  (Ap  ’66) 

Philosophy 

Altizer,  T.  J.  J.  Gospel  of  Christian  atheism. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Altizer,  T.  J.  J.  Radical  theology  and  the 
death  of  God.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hefner,  P.  Faith  and  the  vitalities  of  history. 
(D  ’66) 

Hodgson,  P.  C.  Formation  of  historical  theol¬ 
ogy.  (D  ’66) 

Kung,  H.  Freedom  toda,y.  (My  ’66 j 
Reardon,  B.  M.  G.  Religious  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  (O  ’66) 

Schilling,  S.  P.  Contemporary  continental 
theologians.  (S  ’66) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Building  the  earth. 
(My  ’66) 

Tresmontant,  C.  Christian  metaphysics.  (My 
’66) 

Welch,  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  God  and  incarnation  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  German  theology. 
(N  ’66) 

Christianity  and  economics 

Obenhaus,  V.  Ethics  for  an  industrial  age. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Christianity  and  other  religions 
Dodds,  E.  R.  Pagan  and  Christian  in  an  age 
of  anxiety.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gilbert,  A.  Jew  in  Christian  America.  (O  ’66) 
Giock,  C.  Y.  Christian  beliefs  and  anti- 
Semitism.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hargrove,  K.  T.,  ed.  Star  and  the  cross.  (Je 
’  66J 

Leeuwen,  A.  T.  van.  Christianity  in  world 
history.  (Ag  ’(i(i) 

Parrinder,  G.  Christian  debate:  light  from 
the  East.  (Mr  '66) 

Sylvia  Mary,  Sister.  Nostalgia  for  paradise. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Synan,  E.  A.  Popes  and  the  Jews  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  (D  ’66) 

Christianity  and  politics 
Bennett,  J.  C.  Foreign  policy  in  Christian 
perspective.  (S  ’66) 

Christianity  in  literature.  See  Religion  in  lit¬ 
erature 

Christianity  in  world  history.  Leeuwen,  A.  T. 
van.  (Ag  ’66) 

Christians  in  a  technological  era.  White,  H.  C., 
ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Christina  of  Sweden.  Stolpe,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Christmas 

Tudor,  T.,  ed.  Take  joy!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Christmas  egg.  Kelly,  M.  (N  ’66) 

Christmas  stories 

Sawyer,  R.  Joy  to  the  world.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Christmas  story.  Bible.  New  Testament.  Gos¬ 
pels.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Christology.  Eng  title  of:  Christ  the  center. 
Bonhoeffer,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Chromosomes,  giant  molecules,  and  evolution. 
Wallace.  B.  (Je  ’66) 

Chronologies  in  Old  W'orld  archaeology  Ehrich. 

R.  W.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Chronology,  Historical 

Ehrich,  R.  W.,  ed.  Chronologies  in  Old 
World  archaeology.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chronology  of  the  works  of  Guillaume  Dufay. 
Hamm.  C.  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Chumashan  Indians 

Grant,  C.  Rock  paintings  of  the  Chumash. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Ch’ung-kuo  kung  ch’an  tang 

Schurmann,  F.  Ideology  and  organization  in 
Communist  China.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wint,  G.  Communist  China’s  crusade.  (Ap  ’66) 

Chung-kuo-kuo  min  tang 
TU’G.  T.  party  politics  in  Republican  China. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 


Church,  Frederic  Edwin 

Huntington,  u.  C.  Landscapes  of  Frederic 
Edwin  Church.  (Je  ’66) 

Church,  Richard 

Church,  R.  Voyage  home.  (Je  ’66) 

Church  after  the  council.  Rahner,  K.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Church  and  education 

Douglas,  W.  O.  Bible  and  the  schools.  (My 
’66) 

Nielsen,  N.  C.  God  in  education.  (Ag  ’66) 
Church  and  race  problems 
Kelsey,  G.  D.  Racism  and  the  Christian 
understanding  of  man.  (My  ’66) 

Reimers,  D.  M.  White  Protestantism  and  the 
Negro.  (My  ’66) 

Church  and  social  problems 
Dollen,  C..  comp.  Civil  rights.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hall,  M.  P.  Church  in  social  work.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mathews,  D.  G.  Slavery  and  Methodism. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Newman,  J.  Change  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
(Je  ’66) 

See  also 

Sociology,  Christian 

Church  and  social  progress.  Masse,  B.  L. .  ed. 
(O  ’66) 

Church  and  state 

Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.,  ed.  Religious  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hunt,  G.  L.,  ed.  Calvinism  and  the  political 
order.  (Ag  ’66) 

Koenker,  E.  B.  Secular  salvations.  (Ag  ’66) 
Church  and  state  in  Malta 
Boissevain,  J.  Saints  and  fireworks.  (Ag  ’66) 
Church  and  state  in  Russia 
Bourdeaux,  M.  Opium  of  the  people.  (My 
’  66) 

Church  and  state  in  the  United  States 
Douglas,  W.  O.  Bible  and  the  schools.  (My 
’66) 

Friedlander,  A.  F.  Shared  time  strategy.  (S 
’66) 

Howe,  M.  D.  Garden  and  the  wilderness. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Kauper,  P.  G.  Religion  and  the  constitution. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Nielsen,  N.  C.  God  in  education.  (Ag  ’66) 
Church  and  the  Jewish  people.  Bea,  A.  (D  ’66) 
Church  architecture 

Krautheimer,  R.  Early  Christian  and  By¬ 
zantine  architecture.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
McAndrew,  J.  Open-air  churches  of  sixteenth- 
century  Mexico.  (Ap  '66) 

Mirsky,  J.  Houses  of  God.  (Mr  ’66) 

Church  cooperation:  dead-end  street  or  high¬ 
way  to  unity?  Knapp.  F.  L.  (N  ’66) 

Church  history 

Biggs,  W.  W.  Introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church.  (My  ’66) 

Middle  ages 

Trevor-Roper,  H.  Rise  of  Christian  Europe. 
(Je  66) 

Youngnian,  B.  R.  Into  all  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 
Modern  period 

Danie1-Rops,  H.  Fight  for  God,  1870-1939,  (F 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Primitive  and  early  church 
Eusebius.  History  of  the  church  from  Christ 
to  Constantine.  (Je  ’66) 

Youngman,  B.  R.  Into  ad  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 
Church  in  social  work.  Hall,  M.  P.  (Ap  ’66) 
Church  in  the  New  Testament.  Schnackenburg, 

-tt.  iU  bb) 

Church  is  different.  Adolfs,  R.  (S  ’66) 

Church  of  England 

Hall,  M.  P  Church  in  social  work.  (Ap  ’66) 
theology.  (je  dlrectloni5  ln  **eiiaui 

History 

J’  Tohn  Penry  and  the  Marpre- 
late  controversy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

England.  Book  of  common  prayer 

Sprayer  (^Ig^Tfi?^6  'Boo^;  common 

™jn?l°^6  IS,®  and  1116  Eu<*arist.  (Ja 
Church  on  the  move.  Purdy  W.  A.  (D  ’66) 

ChUAnnuaei)ieWed-  Riga’  P'  X  (Ja  ’67)  <1866 

Church  schools 

Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 
Annual?  schools  ln  action.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
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Church  year  ,  ,,,  .... 

Stevens,  E.  From  the  housetops.  (Mr  ’66) 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
American  heritage.  Churchill,  the  life  tri¬ 
umphant.  (Ap  ’66) 

Churchill.  R.  S.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  v  1. 

Chur chiH!  W.  Irrepressible  Churchill.  (Ja  ’67) 

Howells,  R.  Churchill’s  last  years.  (Ap  66) 
Moran,  C.  M.  W.  Churchill.  (Ag  ’66)  . 

Churchill,  the  life  triumphant.  American  heri¬ 
tage.  (Ap  ’66) 

Churchill’s  last  years.  Howells,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius  . 

Dorey,  T.  A.,  ed.  Cicero.  (S  66) 

Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus,  2v.  Cicero,  M.  1  • 

Cinderella.6  Montresor,  B.  (My  ’66) 

Circus  „  .  ,  .  ,-r.  ,.~x 

Hoyt,  E.  J.  Buckskin  Joe.  (D  66) 

Hubler,  R.  C.  Cristianis.  (D  66) 

Circus  villains.  Frost,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cissy.  Healy,  P.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Citadel  in  the  wilderness:  the  story  of  Fort 
Snellihg  and  the  Old  Northwest  frontier. 
Jonesf  E,  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cities  and  the  federal  system.  Martin,  R.  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

C  Boflens?  J0Vc!  Metropolis:  its  people,  politics. 

ChinitZeCH?™d.  City  ^aml  suburb.  (Ag  ’66) 
Conant,  R.  W.,  ed.  Public  library  and  the 
city.  (D  '66)  . 

"Hadden  J.  K.  American  cities,  (b  bo) 
Hauser,’  P.  M.,  ed.  Study  of  urbanization. 

Martin,' 6R.  C.  Cities  and  the  federal  system. 

Pell^"  C.&  Megalopolis  unbound.  (D  ’66) 
Schlivek.  L.  B.  Man  in  metropolis.  (Mr  66) 
See  also 
Housing 

Civic  improvement 

Davies  J.  C.  Neighborhood,  groups  and  urban 
renewal  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Weaver51  R.  C.  Dilemmas  of  urban  America. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

History 

(Tutkind  E  A.  International  history  of  city 
^development,  v2.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Planning 

See  City  planning 

United  States 

Klotsche,  J.  M.  .Urban  university  and  the 
mJwJTo  fl-S  nation?^1920-1960.  (1965, 
.Sht  Urtan  «».  («  •««! 

IS.it)' if' city’ and’ it|6crltics- 

Thompson,  W.Y  YreVace  to  urban  economics. 

Cities  "of  gold  and  isles  of  spice.  Price,  C. 
(Mr  ’66) 

CiMe!kfehjioPhn,  D.  Freedom  and  the  public.  (Ap 

t  gg  ^ 

Citv  and  suburb.  Chinitz.  B.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

^gas^lo^M0.^  (T?«7VTl.8S 

City^cwmtry  ABC.  Walters,  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

CityMr^the  world  economy.  Clarke.  W.  M.  (N 

City  Ls  the  frontier.  Abrams,  C.  (1965,  1966  An- 

City”  min’s  guide  to  the  farm  problem.  Coch- 
rane  W.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 

City  of  Constantine,  324-1453.  Hearsey.  J.  E.  N. 
(N  ’66) 

C  Altshuler  °  A.  City  planning  process.  (D  ’66) 
Creese  W.  L.  Search  for  environment:  the 
warden  city  before  and  after.  (D  66) 
Crosby  T  Architecture:  city  sense.  (Ap  66 
Dxnl  orations  into  urban  structure.  (Ap  66) 
rnffi  E  A  International  history  of  city 
G Hov?loDment  v2.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Johnson-Marshall,  P.  Rebuilding  cities.  (Je 

Mover  son  M.  Boston:  the  ,19b  ahead.  (N  ’66) 
Sneirelen,  P.  D.  Urban,  design:  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  towns  and  cities.  (Ag  66) 


Italy 

De  Wolfe,  I.  Italian  townscape.  (Je  ’66) 
United  States 

Abrams,  C.  City  is  the  frontier.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

City  planning  process.  Altshuler,  A.  (D  ’66) 
City  within  a  city:  the  romance  of  Rockefeller 
Center.  Loth,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Ciudad  Judrez,  Mexico 

Politics  and  government 
D’Antonio,  W.  V.  Influentials  in  two  border 
cities.  (Je  ’66) 

Civil  engineering 

Dictionaries 

Hammond,  R.  Dictionary  of  civil  engineering. 
(N  ’66) 

Civil  rights 

Bakal,  C.  Right  to  bear  arms.  (S  ’66) 

Barker,  L.  J.  Freedoms,  courts,  politics:  stud¬ 
ies  in  civil  liberties.  (N  ’66) 

Belfrage,  S.  Freedom  summer.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Dollen,  C.,  comp.  Civil  rights.  (Ag  ’66) 
Emerson,  T.  I.  Toward  a  general  theory  of 
the  first  amendment.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Ianniello,  L.,  ed.  Milestones  along  the  march. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Jacobs,  P.  New  radicals.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kemper,  D.  J.  Decade  of  fear.  (S  ’66) 
Killens,  J.  O.  Black  man’s  burden.  (Mr  ’66) 
Konvitz,  M.  R.,  ed.  Bill  of  rights  reader  13d 
ed  rev  &  enll.  (S  ’66) 

Kunstler.  M.  M.  Deep  in  my  heart.  (My  ’66) 
Parsons.  T.,  ed.  Negro  American.  (O  ’66) 
Civil  service 

Jamaica 

Hamilton,  B.  L.  S.  Problems  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  an  emergent  nation.  (My  ’66) 

United  States 

J uvenile  literature 

Liston,  R.  A.  Your  career  in  civil  service. 
(S  ’66) 

Civil  War  letters  of  General  Robert  McAllister. 
McAllister,  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Civilian  defense 

Hoehling.  A.  A.  Home  front,  U.S.A.  (D  ’66) 
Civilization 

Niebuhr,  R.  Man’s  nature  and  his  communi¬ 
ties.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Rosinski,  H.  Power  and  human  destiny.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

History 

Bernal,  J.  D.  Science  in  history  [3d  ed], 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Birket-Smith,  K.  Paths  of  culture.  (Ag  ’66) 
Coblentz,  S.  A.  Ten  crises  in  civilization.  (Je 
’66) 

Ferguson,  A.  Essay  on  the  history  of  civil 
society,  1767.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Philosophy 

Hoyle,  F.  Encounter  with  the  future.  (My 

’66) 

Taylor,  J.  F.  A.  Masks  of  society.  (D  ’66) 
Toynbee,  A.  J.  Change  and  habit.  (D  ’66) 

Civilization,  Ancient 

Mellaart,  J.  Earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near 
East.  (Ap  ’66) 

Roebuck,  C.  World  of  ancient  times.  (O  ’66) 
Civilization,  Etruscan 

Mayani,  Z.  Etruscans  begin  to  speak.  (Je 

’66) 


Civilization,  Greek 

Baldry,  H.  C.  Unity  of  mankind  in  Greek 
thought.  (Ap  ’66) 

Brumbaugh,  R.  S.  Ancient  Greek  gadgets  and 
machines.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gouldner.  A.  W.  Enter  Plato.  (S  ’66) 

Yon  Hildebrand,  A.,  ed.  Greek  culture.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Civilization,  Iranian 

Frye,  R.  N.  Bukhara.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Civilization,  Medieval 

Evans,  J'.,  ed.  Flowering  of  the  middle  ages. 
(D  ’66) 

Loomis,  R.  S.  Mirror  of  Chaucer’s  world. 
(Mr  ’66) 

McLanathan,  R.  Pageant  of  medieval  art  and 
life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Civilization,  Modern 

Black,  C.  E.  Dynamics  of  modernization.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harrington,  M.  Accidental  century.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 
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Civilization,  Modern — Continued 
Muller,  H.  J.  Freedom  in  the  modern  world. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Peckham,  M.,  ed.  Romanticism.  (Ap  ’66) 
Phelps,  R.,  ed.  Twentieth  century  culture. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Schneider,  I.,  ed.  Enlightenment.  (Ap  ’  66 ) 
Weinstein,  L.,  ed.  Age  of  reason.  (Ap  ’66) 


Civilization,  Occidental 

Harlech,  D.  O.-G.  Must  the  West  decline? 
(D  ’66) 

Nettl,  B.  Folk  and  traditional  music  of  the 
western  continents.  (D  ’66) 


Sources 

Worst.  M.  Great  documents  of  Western  civil¬ 
ization.  (N  ’66) 

Civilization,  Roman 

Balsdon,  J.  P.  V.  D..  ed.  Romans.  (N  ’66) 
Civilizations  of  Europe.  Grant,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Civilizations  of  the  Indus  Valley  and  beyond. 

Wheeler,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Clairvoyant  eye.  Riddel,  J.  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

Clare  family 

Altschul,  M.  Baronial  family  in  medieval 
England:  the  Clares,  1217-1314.  (O  ’66) 
Clark,  James  Lippitt 
Clark,  J.  L.  Good  hunting.  (O  ’66) 

Clash  and  attraction  of  two  cultures.  Rio,  A. 
del.  (My  ’66) 

Clash  of  cultures.  Cairns,  H.  A.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Class  distinction 

Hare,  N.  Black  Anglo-Saxons.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Classes  in  modern  society.  Bottomore,  T.  B. 
(D  ’66) 

Classic  line.  Cook.  A.  (D  ’66) 

Classical  education 

Davies.  L.  Liberal  studies  and  higher  tech¬ 
nology.  (N  ’66) 

Classical  political  economy  and  colonies. 
Winch,  D.  (O  ’66) 

Classical  world.  Strong,  D.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Classicism  (Art) 

Irwin,  D.  English  neoclassical  art.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Classics  in  semantics.  Hayden,  D.  E.,  ed.  (Je 


Classification,  Decimal 

Dewey,  M.  Dewey  decimal  classification  and 
relative  index,  2v  [17th  ed].  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Claudel,  Paul 

Matheson,  W.  H.  Claudel  and  Aeschylus. 

/■TV 


Claudel  and  Aeschylus.  Matheson,  W.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Clean  young  Englishman.  Gale,  J.  (Je  ’66) 


Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne 
Duckett,  M.  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harts, 
(Mr  ’66) 

Kaplan.  J.  Mr  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain. 
(Ag  '66) 

Scott,  A.  L.  On  the  poetry  of  Mark  Twain. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


The  gilded  age 

French,  B.  M.  Mark  Twain  and  The  gilded 
age.  (Mr  ’66) 

Clementina,  consort  of  James,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Old  Pretender 

Miller,  P.  Wife  for  the  Pretender.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ; 

Clergymen’s  wives 

Denton,  W.  Minister’s  wife  as  a  counselor. 
(Je  ’66) 

Clerks 

Sturmathal,  A.,  ed.  White-collar  trade  unions. 
(D  ’66) 

Cleveland 

Social  conditions 

Selby,  J.  Beyond  civil  rights.  (O  ’66) 

Cliff  dwellers  and  cliff  dwellings 
Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  Cliff  dwellings.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Cliff  dwellings.  Colby,  C.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Climax  at  Buena  Vista.  Lavender,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Climax  of  populism:  the  election  of  1896  Dur¬ 
den,  R.  F.  (Je  ’66) 

Climbing  plants 

Taylor,  N.  Guide  to  garden  shrubs  and  trees 
(including  woody  vines).  (Ag  ’66) 

Clive,  Robert  Clive,  baron 


Juvenile  literature 
Russell,  J.  Clive  of  India.  (Ap  ’66) 


Clive  of  India.  Russell.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Clocks  and  watches 


Dictionaries 


Lloyd,  H.  A.  Collector’s  dictionary  of  clocks. 


(Ag-  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Burlingame,  R.  Dictator  clock:  5,000  years  of 
telling  time.  (Ag  '66)  . 

Neal,  H.  E.  Mystery  of  time.  (F  67)  (196b 

Annual] 


Closed  systems  and  open  minds.  Gluckman, 
M„  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Clothing  and  dress 

Esquire.  Esquire  fashions  for  men.  (S  ’66) 


Clothing  trade 

Quant.  M.  Quant  by  Quant  (N  ’66) 
Cloud  forest.  North.  J.  (D  ’66) 


Clutter  family 

Capote,  T.  In  cold  blood.  (Mr  ’66) 
Cock-a-doodle-doo!  cock-a-doodle-dandy!  Kapp, 
P.  (S  ’66) 

Cocteau,  Jean 

Fowlie,  W.  Jean  Cocteau.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Coffin  corner.  Shannon.  D.  (N  ’66) 

Coinage 

Juvenile  literature 

Browin.  F.  W.  Coins  have  tales  to  tell. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Coins 

Juvenile  literature 


Browin,  F.  W.  Coins  have  tales  to  tell. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Coins  have  tales  to  tell.  Browin,  F.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cold  war.  Marshall,  C.  B.  (Ap  ’  66) 

Cold  war.  Trefousse,  H.  L.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cold  war,  a  re-appraisal.  Luard,  E.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Cold  war  swap.  Thomas,  R.  (N  ’66) 

Colder  fire.  Strandberg,  V.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor 
Appleyard,  J.  A.  Coleridge’s  philosophy  of 
literature.  (Ag  ’66) 

Coleridge's  philosophy  of  literature.  Appleyard, 
J.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Colette,  Sidonie  Gabrielle 
Colette.  Earthly  paradise.  (Je  *66) 

Goudeket,  M.  Delights  of  growing  old.  (Je 
’66) 

Coll  and  his  white  pig.  Alexander,  L.  (Mr  ’66) 
Collected  letters,  v  1.  Shaw,  B.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Collected  papers  of  Lord  Rutherford  of  Nelson, 
v3.  Rutherford,  E.  R.  (My  ’66) 
Collected^papers  on  aesthetics.  Barrett,  C.,  ed. 

Collected  poems  [2d  ed].  Muir,  E.  (My  ’66) 
Collected  poems.  Read.  H  (N  ’66) 

Collected  poems.  Zaturenska,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 
Collected  poems,  1930  to  1965.  Barker,  G.  (My 
’66) 

Collected  poems,  1930-1965.  Hope,  A.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Collected  poems  of  Henry  Timrod.  Timrod.  H. 
(S  ’66) 

Collected  poems  of  Rolfe  Humphries.  Humph¬ 
ries.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 

Collected  poems  of  Theodore  Roethke.  Roethke, 
T.  (S  ’66) 

Collected  short  fiction,  1892-1912,  Willa  Cather’s. 
Cather,  W.  (Ap  ’66) 

Collected  works,  5v.  Goldsmith,  O.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Cofiected  works  of  Paul  Val<§ry,  v5.  ValSry,  P. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Collected  works  of  Walter  Bagehot,  2v.  Bage- 
hot,  W.  (Ap  ’66) 


Collecting  original  art.  Loria,  J.  H.  (My  ’66) 
Collective  bargaining 

Stinnett,  T.  M.  Professional  negotiation  In 
public  education.  (N  ’66) 

Walton,  R.  E.,  ed.  Behavioral  theory  of  labor 
negotiations.  (S  ’66) 


collectors  and  collecting 

aR-  Diary  of  an  art  dealer.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Loria,  J.  H.  Collecting  original  art.  (My  ’66) 
Wraight,  R.  Art  game.  (D  ’66) 

Collector’s  dictionary  of  clocks.  Lloyd,  H.  A. 

( Ag-  66) 

College  begin's  at  two.  Buckley,  I.  P.  (N  ’66) 
Colleges  and  universities 
Brown,  D.  G.  Market  for  college  teachers. 

(Ap  bo) 

Hannah,  H  W.  Resource  book  for  rural 
(DV,66)  3  in  thS  developins  countries. 

HtionatlAp'’66)  MarLagement  in  higher  educa- 

Ross,  M.  G.,  ed.  New  universities  In  the 
modern  world.  (O  ’66)  m  me 
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Entrance  requirements 

Doebler,  C.  H.  Who  gets  into  college — and 
why.  (Mr  ’66) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China, 

1949-  ) 

Tung,  C.-P.  Thought  revolutions  (Je  ’66) 


Columbia  University 

Tannenbaum,  F.,  ed.  Community  of  scholars. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Columbia  University.  Columbia  College 
Bell,  D.  Reforming  of  general  education.  (S 
’66) 

Columbus,  Christopher 


Great  Britain 

Grant,  M.  Cambridge.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Southern  States 

McGrath,  E.  J.  Predominantly  Negro  colleges 
and  universities  in  transition.  (Ap  ’66) 


United  States 

Aitken,  J.  Short  walk  on  the  campus.  (N  ’66) 
Bell,  D.  Reforming  of  general  education.  (S 
’66) 

Cartter,  A.  M.,  ed.  Assessment  of  quality 
in  graduate  education.  (D  ’66) 

Cohen,  M.,  ed.  New  student  left.  (Je  ’66) 
Freeman,  R.  A.  Crisis  in  college  finance?  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harris,  S.  E.,  ed.  Challenge  and  change  in 
American  education.  (N  ’  66) 

Herbst,  J.  German  historical  school  in  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Keenan^  B.  R.,  ed.  Science  and  the  university. 

Klotsche,  J.  M.  Urban  university  and  the 
future  of  our  cities.  (My  ’66) 

Lyons,  G.  M.  Schools  for  strategy  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Mallery,  D.  Ferment  on  the  campus.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stroup,  H.  Bureaucracy  in  higher  education. 
(N  ’66) 

Stroup,  T.  B.,  ed.  University  in  the  American 
future.  (Ag  ’66) 

Walters,  E.,  ed.  Graduate  education  today. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Finance 

Curti,  M.  Philanthropy  in  the  shaping  of 
American  higher  education.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Colloquial  style  in  America.  Bridgman,  R.  (S 
’66) 


Cologne.  Dom 

Robson-Scott,  W.  D.  Literary  background  of 
the  Gothic  revival  in  Germany.  (Je  ’66) 
Colombia 


Antiquities 

Reichel-Dolmatoff,  G.  Colombia.  (Ag  ’66) 


Economic  conditions 

Wurfel,  S.  W.  Foreign  enterprise  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  (Mr  ’66) 


Economic  policy 

Wurfel,  S.  W.  Foreign  enterprise  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  (Mr  ’66) 

Colonel  Sheperton’s  clock.  Turner,  P.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Colonial  experience.  Hawke,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Colonial  experience:  v  1  of  The  rise  of  the 
legal  profession  in  America.  Chroust.  A.-H. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Colonial  venture.  Gutman,  J.  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Colonization 

Ramsey,  R.  W.  Carolina  cradle.  (Je  ’66) 

Winch.  D.  Classical  political  economy  and 
colonies.  (O  ’66) 

Colonna.  Maria  (Mancini)  principessa  de 
Paliano 

Mallet-Joris,  F.  Uncompromising  heart.  (Je 
’66) 

Color 

Birren.  F.  History  of  color  in  painting.  (Je 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Campbell,  A.  Let’s  find  out  about  color.  (My 
’66) 

Colour  and  the  British  electorate,  1964.  Deakin, 
N.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Color  of  animals 


Juvenile  literature 

Poling,  J.  Animals  in  disguise.  (O  *66) 

Color  prints 

Catalogs 

Bartran,  M.  Guide  to  color  reproductions.  (N 
’66) 

Color  prints,  Japanese 

Robertson,  R.  G.  Contemporary  printmaking 
in  Japan.  (N  ’66) 

Columbella.  Whitney,  P.  A.  (D  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Columbus,  F.  Quest  of  Columbus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Combat  over  Spain  Larios,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Come  back,  Geordie.  Walker,  I).  (O  ’66) 
Come  out  into  the  sun.  Francis,  R.  (Je  '66) 
Comedians.  Greene,  G.  (Mr  ’66) 

Comets 

Page.  T.,  ed.  Neighbors  of  the  earth.  (Mr 
’66) 

Coming  of  age  in  America.  Friedenberg,  E.  Z. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Coming  water  famine.  Wright,  J.  (S  ’66) 
Comintern  and  peasant  in  East  Europe,  1919- 
1930.  Jackson,  G.  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Commander  of  the  Flying  Tigers.  Archibald,  J. 
(S  ’66) 

Commandos  of  World  War  II.  Carter,  H.  (S  ’66) 
Commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pt.  2.  Schwartz,  B.  (O  ’66) 
Commentary  reader.  Commentary.  (Ag  ’66) 

Commerce 

Dictionaries 

Paenson,  I.  Systematic  glossary  of  selected 
economic  and  social  terms,  English/French/ 
Spanish/Russian.  (Je  ’66) 

History 

Parker,  J.,  ed.  Merchants  &  scholars.  (S  ’66) 


Statistics 

Baerresen,  D.  W.  Latin  American  trade 
patterns.  (D  ’66) 

Common  ground.  Ciark,  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Common  market.  See  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity 

Common  quest.  Hall,  C.  A.  M.  (Je  ’66) 
Common  sense  in  advertising.  Adams,  C.  F. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Commons  and  their  speakers  in  English  parlia¬ 
ments,  1376-1523.  Roskell,  J.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Commonsense  grammar  and  style.  Morsberger, 
R.  E.  (My  ’66) 

Commonwealth  for  a  colour-blind  world.  In¬ 
gram,  D.  (My  ’66) 

Commonwealth  cf  Nations 
Cowen,  Z.  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
in  a  changing  world.  (Je  ’66) 

Hamilton,  W.  B.,  ed.  Decade  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  1955-1964.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Ingram.  D.  Commonwealth  for  a  colour-blind 
world.  (My  ’66) 


Defenses 

Gordon.  D.  C.  Dominion  partnership  in  im¬ 
perial  defense,  1870-1914.  (Ap  ’ 66) 
Communication 

Davison,  W.  P.  International  political  com¬ 
munication.  (Ag  ’66) 

Greenberg,  B.  S.,  ed.  Kennedy  assassination 
and  the  American  public.  (Mr  ’66) 

Siegfried.  A.  Routes  of  contagion.  (Mr  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Epstein,  S.  First  book  of  news.  (Mr  ’66) 
Communications  in  space.  Jaffe,  L,  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Communism 

Aptheker,  H.,  ed.  Marxism  and  democracy. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Drachkovitch,  M.  M.,  ed.  Marxism  in  the 
modern  world.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Gregor,  A.  J.  Survey  of  Marxism.  (S  ’66) 

Hampsch,  G.  H.  Theory  of  communism.  (Mr 
’66) 

Wetter,  G.  A.  Soviet  idealogy  today.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bibliography 

Sworak.owski.  W.  S.  Communist  International 
and  its  front  organizations.  (Je  ’66) 


History 

Communist  international.  Communist  inter¬ 
national,  1919-1943,  v3.  (My  ’66) 

Cornell,  R.  Touth  and  communism.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wang,  T.  America  bewildered.  (O  ’66) 
Wolfe,  B.  D.  Marxism.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Asia,  Southeastern 

Brackman.  A.  C.  Southeast  Asia’s  second 
front.  (Ag  ’66) 

Durdin,  T.  Southeast  Asia.  (Ap  ’66) 
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Communism — Continued 

Chile 

Halperin,  E.  Nationalism  and  communism  in 
Chile.  (Je  ’66) 

China 

Chassin,  L  M.  Communist  conquest  of  China. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

FitzGerald,  C.  P.  Birth  of  Communist  China 
[26  ed).  (Je  ’66) 

Mitchison,  L.  China.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Schwartz.  H.  China.  (Mr  ’66) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of 
China,  1949-  ) 

Klatt,  W.,  ed.  Chinese  model.  (S  ’66) 
Schurmann,  F.  Ideology  and  organization  in 
Communist  China.  (As  ’66) 

Wint,  G.  Communist  China’s  crusade.  (Ap  66) 

Europe 

Griffith,  W.  E.,  ed.  Communism  in  Europe,  v2. 
(As  ’66) 

France 

Litchtheim,  G.  Marxism  in  modern  France. 
(O  ’66) 

Greece 

Kousoulas,  D.  G.  Revolution  and  defeat.  (Ap 
’66) 

Greece,  Modern 

O'Ballance,  E.  Greek.  Civil  War,  1944-1949. 
(D  ’66)  ,  J 

Indonesia 

McVey,  R.  T.  Rise  of  Indonesian  communism. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Italy 

Paulson,  B.  Searchers:  conflict  and  commun¬ 
ism  in  an  Italian  town.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Latin  America 

Goldenberg.  B.  Cuban  revolution  and  Latin 
America.  (Je  ’66) 

Mexico 

Schmitt,  K.  M.  Communism  in  Mexico.  (Ag 
’66) 

Russia 

Laqueur,  W.  Russia  and  Germany:  a  century 
of  conflict.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Nicolaevsky,  B.  I.  Power  and  the  Soviet  elite. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Ulam,  A.  B.  Bolsheviks.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Tibet 

Gelder,  S.  Timely  rain.  (My  ’66) 

United  States 

Latham,  E.  Communist  controversy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (S  ’66) 

Shover,  J.  L.  Cornbelt  rebellion.  (D  ’66) 
Warren,  F.  A.  Liberals  and  communism. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Yugoslavia 

Tornquist,  D.  Look  East,  look  West.  (O  ’66) 

Communism  and  religion 
Garaudy,  R.  From  anathema  to  dialogue.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Communism  and  the  political  process  in  Ma¬ 
laya.  Ratnam,  K.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Communism  in  Europe,  v2.  Griffith,  W.  E.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Communism  in  Mexico.  Schmitt,  K.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Communist  China  and  arms  control.  Halperin, 
M.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Communist  China  in  world  politics.  Hinton, 
H.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Communist  China’s  crusade.  Wint,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Communist  China’s  economic  growth  and  foreign 
trade.  Eckstein,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Communist  conquest  of  China.  Chassin,  L  M. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Communist  controversy  in  Washington.  Lat¬ 
ham.  E.  (S  ’66) 

Communist  International 
Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe,  1919-1930.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Bibliography 

Sworakowski,  W.  S.  Communist  International 
and  its  front  organizations.  (Je  ’66) 

Communist  international,  1919-1943,  v3.  Com¬ 
munist  international.  (My  ’66) 

Communist  International  and  its  front  organ¬ 
izations.  Sworakowski.  W.  S.  (Je  ’66) 

Communist  Party  of  Greece.  See  Kommounis- 
tikon  Komma  tea  Hellados 


Communist  Party  of  Indonesia.  See  Partai 

Komunis  Indonesia  , 

Communistic  societies  of  the  United  States. 
Nordhoff,  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Community  and  school 

Wright,  B.  A.  Educating  for  diversity.  'Ag 
’66) 

Community  college  library.  Wheeler,  H.  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Community  development  process.  Biddle,  W.  W. 
( S  ' 66 ) 

Community  health.  Porterfield,  J.  D.,  ed.  (S 

>  6  g ) 

Community  influentials.  Jennings,  M.  K.  (Ag 
’66) 

Community  life 

Elias,  N.  Established  and  the  outsiders.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  _ 

Community  of  scholars.  Tannenbaum,  F.,  ed. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Compact  history  of  the  Indian  Wars.  Tebbel, 
J.  (S  ’66) 

Companion  guide  to  Florence.  Borsook,  E.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Companion  guide  to  Rome.  Masson,  G.  (Ap  66) 
Companion  guide  to  Venice.  Honour,  H.  (Je  ’66) 
Company  of  animals.  McKie,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Comparative  criminology.  Mannheim,  H.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Comparative  family  systems.  Nimkoff.  M.  F., 
ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Comparative  functionalism.  Goldschmidt,  W. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Comparing  nations.  Merritt,  R.  L.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Competition  for  consumers.  Fulop,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Competitor.  Bontly,  T.  (Je  ’66) 

Compleat  copywriter.  Norins,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Complete  guide  to  everyday  law.  filing,  S.  G. 
(S  ’66) 

Complete  Justine.  Sade,  D.  A.  F.  de.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Complete  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  v  1.  Montagu,  M.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Complete  photographer.  Feininger,  A.  (My  ’66) 
Complete  plays  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Lawrence, 
D.  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Complete  poetical  works  of  John  Milton  [Cam¬ 
bridge  ed],  Milton,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Complete  work  of  Michelangelo.  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti.  (D  ’66) 

Complete  works  of  St  Thomas  More,  v4.  More,  T. 
(N  ’66) 

Complete  works  of  the  Gawain-poet.  Gardner, 
J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Complete  works,  selected  letters.  Rimbaud, 
J.  N.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Components  of  the  decision:  v  1  of  Gideon’s 
army.  MacDougall,  C.  D.  (D  ’66) 

Composers 

Howard.  J.  T.  Our  American  music  [4th 
ed] .  (My  ’66) 

Hughes,  G.  Great  composers  of  the  world. 
(N  ’66) 

Comprehensive  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
English  language,  v  1.  Klein,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Compton’s  dictionary  of  the  natural  sciences, 
2v.  (Ag  ’66) 

Concept  of  irony.  Kierkegaard,  S.  (N  ’66) 
Concept  of  prayer.  Phillips,  D.  Z.  (Ag  ’66) 
Conceptions  of  Shakespeare.  Harbage,  A.  (Ag 
’66) 

Concise  encyclopedia  of  the  Civil  War.  Sim¬ 
mons,  H.  E.,  comp.  (Ap  ’66) 

Concise  history  of  Australia.  Turnbull,  C.  (Je 

’66) 

Concise  history  of  ballet.  Reyna,  F.  (My  ’66) 
Concise  theological  dictionary.  Eng  title  of: 

Theological  dictionary.  Rahner.  K.  (Ap  ’66) 
Concordance  of  Bible  readings.  Joy,  C.  R., 
comp.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Concordance  to  The  divine  comedy  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  Wilkins,  E.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Concrete,  Reinforced 

Boaga,  G.  Concrete  architecture  of  Ric¬ 
cardo  Morandi  [new  enl  ed],  (My  ’66) 
Nervi.  T\  L.  Aesthetics  and  technology  in 
building.  (Ap  ’66) 

Concrete  architecture  of  Riccardo  Morandi 
[new  enl  ed],  Boaga,  G.  (My  ’66) 

Concrete  construction 

Boaga.  G.  Concrete  architecture  of  Riccardo 
Morandi  [new  enl  ed],  (My  ’66) 

Conditioned  response.  See  Learning,  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of 

Conditions  of  agricultural  growth.  Boserup,  E. 

( Jj  66) 

Conditions  of  knowledge.  Scheffler,  I.  (Ag  ’66) 
Conducting 

Juvenile  literature 

Young,  P.  M.  World  conductors.  (O  ’66) 
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Conductors  (Music) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ewen,  D.  Famous  conductors.  (N  ’66) 
Young,  P.  M.  World  conductors.  (O  ’66) 
Confabulario  and  other  inventions:.  Arreola, 
J.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Confessions  of  a  dilettante.  Lynes,  R.  (D  ’66) 
Confessions  of  an  Irish  rebel.  Behan,  B.  (Ag 
’66) 

Conflict  and  decision-making  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Ploss,  S.  I.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Conflicting  images  of  man.  Nicholls,  W.,  ed. 
(N  ’66) 

Confrontation.  Bennett,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

Confucius  and  Confucianism 
Confucius.  Sacred  books  of  Confucius.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Description  and  travel 
Hallet,  J.-P.  Congo  ltitabu.  (Je  ’66) 

History 

Alexander,  H.  T.  African  tightrope.  (My  ’66) 
Anstey,  R.  T.  King  Leopold’s  legacy.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Martelli,  G.  Leopold  to  Lumumba.  (Ag  ’66) 
Politics  and  government 
Young,  C.  Politics  in  the  Congo.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Congo  kitabu.  Hallet,  J.-P.  (Je  ’66) 
Congregational  Church  in  the  United  States 
Starkey,  M.  L.  Congregational  way.  (S  ’66) 
Congregational  way.  Starkey,  M.  L.  (S  ’66) 
Congregationalism 

Bushnell,  H.  Horace  Bushnell.  (S  ’66) 
Emerson,  E.  H.  John  Cotton.  (Je  ’66) 
Congress  and  the  nation,  1945-1964.  (S  ’66) 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
Farmer,  J.  Freedom— when?  (Ap  ’66) 
Conjectures  of  a  guilty  bystander.  Merton,  T. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Connecticut 

History 

Civil  War 

Niven,  J.  Connecticut  for  the  Union.  (Ap  ’66) 
Politics  and  government 
Lieberman,  J.  I.  Power  broker.  (D  ’66) 
Connecticut  for  the  Union.  Niven,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Connoisseurs  of  chaos.  Donoghue,  D.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Conquerors  from  the  darkness.  Silverberg,  R. 
(Ap  ’68) 

Conquest  of  England.  Linklater,  E.  (Je  ’66) 
Conquest  1066.  Eng  title  of:  Invasion  1066. 
Furneaux,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Conrad,  Joseph  _  , , 

Sherry,  N.  Conrad’s  Eastern  world.  (N  ’66) 

Conrad’s  Eastern  world.  Sherry,  N.  (N  ’66) 
Conscience  of  the  rich  nations.  Rubin,  S.  J. 
(N  ’66) 

Consciousness  „  .  „  , 

Burrow,  T.  Preconscious  foundations  of  hu¬ 
man  experience.  (Ap  ’66) 

Conscripts  on  the  march.  Ellacott,  S.  E.  (N  ’66) 

Conservatism  . 

Hart,  J.  American  dissent.  (Ag  ’66) 

Risjord.  N.  K.  Old  Republicans.  (Ap  ’66) 
Staebler,  N.  How  to  argue  with  a  conser¬ 
vative.  (My  ’66) 

Conspiracy  of  death.  Redston,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 
Constable,  John 

Peacock,  C.  John  Constable.  (O  66) 
Reynolds,  G.  Constable.  (Mr  ’66) 

Constance,  Council  of,  1414-1418 
Spinka,  M.,  ed.  &  tr.  John  Hus  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  (Je  ’66) 

Constantinople:  Byzantium- Istanbul.  Eng  title 
of:  Constantinople  from  Byzantium  to  Is¬ 
tanbul.  Rice.  D.  T.  (Ap  ’66) 

Constantinople  from  Byzantium  to  Istanbul. 
Rice,  D.  T.  (Ap  ’66) 

Constituency  politics.  Bealey,  F.  (D  ’66) 
Constitution  on  the  sacred  liturgy.  See  Vatican 
Council.  2d.  Constituto  de  sacra  liturgia 
Constitutional  history  . 

Maistre,  J.  de.  Works  of  Joseph  de  Maistre. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Sutherland.  A.  E.  Constitutionalism  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Je  ’66) 

Constitutionalism  in  America.  Sutherland,  A.  E. 
(Je  ’66) 

Consumer  education 

Masters,  D.  Intelligent  buyer  and  the  tell¬ 
tale  seller.  (N  ’66) 


(F  ’67) 


D.  M„  ed. 


Consumers  Cooperative  Association 
Fite,  G.  C.  Farm  to  factory.  (Ag  ’66) 
Contagion  and  contagious  diseases 
Siegfried,  A.  Routes  of  contagion.  (Mr  '66) 
Containing  the  arms  race.  Stone,  J.  J.  (O  ’66) 
Contemporary  continental  theologians.  Schill¬ 
ing,  S.  P.  (S  ’66) 

Contemporary  cultures  and  societies  of  Latin 
America.  Heath,  D.  B.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Contemporary  French  philosophy.  Smith,  C. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Contemporary  French  poetry  [bilingual  edl. 
Aspel,  A.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Contemporary  French  political  thought.  Pierce, 
R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Contemporary  printmaking  in  Japan.  Robert¬ 
son,  R.  G.  (N  ’66) 

Contemporary  synagogue  art.  Kampf,  A.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Contemporary  theatre  and  the  Christian  faith. 

Baxter,  K.  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Contemporary  theatre  architecture.  Silverman, 
M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Contemporary  writers.  Woolf.  V.  (N  ’66) 
Context  and  meaning  in  cultural  anthropology. 

Spiro,  M.  E.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Continent  for  science.  Lewis,  R.  S.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Continent  of  Circe.  Chaudhuri,  N.  C.  (My  ’66) 
Contraception.  Noonan,  J.  T.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Contrary  imaginations.  Hudson,  L.  (D  ’66) 
Control  of  human  heredity  and  evolution. 

Sonnebom,  T.  M.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Controversial  essays.  Sparrow,  J.  (D  ’66) 
Conversation  with  the  blues.  Oliver,  P.,  ed. 

(Mr  ’66) 

Conversion 

Mitchell,  C.  Those  who  came  forward. 

(1966  Annual) 

Conversion  to  Judaism.  Eichhorn, 

(S  ’66) 

Converts,  Jewish 

Eichhorn,  D.  M.,  ed.  Conversion  to  Judaism. 
(S  ’66) 

Convict  labor 

Swianiewicz,  S.  Forced  labour  and  economic 
development.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cook,  James 

Moorehead,  A.  Fatal  impact.  (My  ’66) 

Cook  book.  Standard,  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cookbook  for  poor  poets  (and  others).  Rogers, 
A.  (O  ’66) 

Cookery 

Beard,  J.  James  Beard’s  menus  for  entertain¬ 
ing.  (Mr  ’66) 

Bracken,  P.  Appendix  to  the  I  hate  to  cook 
book.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual 

Brown,  A.  C.  Early  American  herb  recipes. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Brunner,  L.  R.  Summer  cookbook.  (S  ’66) 
Gehman,  R.  Haphazard  gourmet.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gendel,  E.  Pasta!  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hawkins,  A.  Steak  book.  (N  ’66) 

Humphrey,  S.  W.  Matter  of  taste.  (My  ’66) 
Huntley,  S.  Twelve  days  of  Christmas  cook¬ 
book.  (My  ’66) 

New  York  times.  New  York  times  menu 
cook  book.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Parke,  G.  Going  wild  in  the  kitchen.  (Ag 
’66) 

Rogers,  A.  Cookbook  for  poor  poets  (and 
others).  (O  ’66) 

Schumann,  D.  Low  carbohydrate  cookery. 
(N  ’66) 

Standard.  S.  Cook  book.  (Ap  ’66) 

Wood,  J.,  ed.  New  idea  cookbook.  (Mr  ’66) 
Worth.  H.  Cooking  without  recipes.  (Mr  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Dale,  M.  How  to  read  a  French  menu.  (My 
’66) 

Vegetables 

Light,  L.  In  praise  of  vegetables.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Vermont 

Kent,  L.  A.  Vermont  year  round  cookbook. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cookery,  American 

Katzenbach,  L.  Cooking  plain  and  fancy  for 
family  and  friends.  (S  ’66) 

Cookery,  Belgian 

Chantraine,  C.  La  cuisine  Chantraine.  (O  ’66) 
Cookery,  Canadian 

Collett,  E.  Chatelaine  cookbook.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cookery,  Czechoslovak 

Brizova,  J.  Czechoslovak  cookbook.  (Mr  ’66) 
Cookery,  European 

Pasternak,  J.  Cooking  with  love  and  paprika. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Standard.  S.  Cook  book.  (Ap  ’66) 
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Cookery,  French 

Kaufman,  W.  I.  Cooking  in  a  castle.  (S  ’66) 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  El.  de.  Art  of  cuisine. 
(N  ’66) 

Cookerv,  Greek 

Kopulos.  S.  Adventures  in  Greek  cookery. 
(N  ’66) 

Cookery,  Indie 

Abdullah,  S.  House  of  India  cookbook.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cookery,  Italian 

Lenard,  A  Pine  art  of  Roman  cooking-. 
(N  ’66) 

Cookery,  Spanish 

Norman.  B.  Spanish  cookbook.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cooking  in  a  castle.  Kaufman,  W.  I.  (S  ’66) 
Cooking  plain  and  fancy  for  family  and  friends. 
Katzenbach,  L.  <S  ’66) 

Cooking  with  love  and  paprika.  Pasternak,  J. 
(P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cooking  without  recipes.  Worth.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 
Cool  cottontail.  Ball.  J.  (N  ’66) 

Coolidge,  Calvin 

Coolidge,  C.  Talkative  president.  (Mr  ’66) 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore 
House,  K.  S.  Cooper’s  Americans.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Cooperative  societies 

Iglauer,  E.  New  people.  (Ap  ’66) 

Cooper’s  Americans.  House,  K.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Copenhagen,  Battle  of,  1801 
Warner,  O.  Nelson’s  battles.  (Ag  ’66) 
Copernicus,  Nicolaus 


Juvenile  literature 

Knight,  D.  C.  Copernicus.  (Ap  ’66) 

Copley,  John  Singleton 

Prown,  J.  D.  John  Singleton  Copley,  2v. 
(Ag  ’66) 

United  States.  National  gallery  of  art.  John 
Singleton  Copley.  1738-1815.  (Je  ’66) 
Coppelia,  the  girl  with  enamel  eyes.  Chappell, 
W.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Copyright 

Hogan,  J.  C.  Author’s  guide  to  scholarly  pub¬ 
lishing  and  the  law.  (S  ’66) 

Coral  reefs  and  islands 


Juvenile  literature 


Silverberg,  R.  World  of  coral.  (Mr  ’66) 
Corbin,  Daniel  Chase 
Fahey,  J.  Inland  empire.  (S  ’66) 

Corfu 


History 

Barros,  J.  Corfu  incident  of  1923.  (Ag  ’66) 
Corfu  incident  of  1923.  Barros,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cornbelt  rebellion.  Shover,  J.  L.  (D  ’66) 
Cornford,  John 

Stansky,  P.  Journey  to  the  frontier.  (O  ’66) 
Corot,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille 

Leymarie,  J.  Corot.  (N  ’66) 


Corporate  merger.  Alberts,  W.  W.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Corporations 

Ashley,  C.  A.  Canadian  crown  corporations. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Baum,  D.  J.  Silent  partners.  (My  ’66) 


Correspondence  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
1770-1812,  v3.  George  IV,  King  of  Great 
Britain.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Correspondence  of  James  Boswell  and  John 
Johnston  of  Grange.  Boswell.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Corrupted  land.  Cook,  F.  J.  (Je  ’66) 


Corruption  (in  politics) 

Mollenhoff,  C.  R.  Despoilers  of  democracy. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Cortds,  Hernando 


Juvenile  literature 

Baker.  B.  Blood  of  the  brave.  (S  ’66) 
Glubok.  S..  ed.  Fall  of  the  Aztecs.  (Mr  ’66) 
Cosmogony.  See  Universe 
Cosmology.  See  Universe 


Costume 

Wilcox,  R.  T.  Polk  and  festival  costume  of 
the  world.  (Ag  ’66) 


History 

Contini,  M.  Fashion,  from  ancient  Egypt  to 
the  present  day.  (Ap  ’ 66) 

Roach,  M.  E.,  ed.  Dress,  adornment,  and  the 
social  order.  (O  ’66) 

"Warwick,  E.  Early  American  dress.  (Mr  ’66) 


Costume  design 

Volland,  V.  Designing  woman.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cotter’s  England.  Eng  title  of:  Dark  places  of 
the  heart.  Stead,  C.  (N  ’66) 

Cotton,  John 

Emerson,  E.  H.  John  Cotton.  (Je  '66) 
Council.  Wolleh,  L.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Council-manager  government.  Bast.  J.  P.  (Je 
’66) 

Council  of  Egypt.  Sciascia,  L.  (My  ’66) 
Counseling 

Halmos,  P.  Faith  of  the  counsellors.  (Je  ’66) 
Schein,  E.  H.  Personal  and  organizational 
change  through  group  methods:  the  lab¬ 
oratory  approach.  (Ag  ’66) 

Count  of  virtue.  Chamberlin,  E.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Count  Rumford  of  Woburn,  Mass.  Sparrow, 
W.  J.  (S  ’66) 

Countee  Cullen  and  the  Negro  renaissance. 

Ferguson,  B.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Counterfeits  and  counterfeiting 
Bloom,  M.  T.  Man  who  stole  Portugal. 
(D  ’66) 

Country  life 

Owens.  W.  A.  This  stubborn,  soil.  (D  ’66) 
India 

Ahmed.  Z.  Dusk  and  dawn  in  village  India. 
(My  ’66) 


Maine 

Gould.  J.  Last  one  in.  (D  ’66) 

Minnesota 

Hoover,  H.  Gift  of  the  deer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ontario 

Boyle,  H.  J.  With  a  pinch  of  sin.  (My  ’66) 


Pennsylvania 

Webster,  B.  Creatures  and  contentments. 
(P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


United  States 

Davidson,  B.  Crickets  all  look  alike.  (Ap  ’66) 
Country  of  old  men.  Olsen,  P.  (O  ’66) 

Country'  of  strangers.  Richter,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Country  of  the  young.  Schiller.  M.  (My  ’66) 
Courage  of  the  early  morning.  Bishop,  W.  A. 
(S  ’66) 


Court  of  Justice  of  the  European  Communities 

Scheingold,  S.  A.  Rule  of  law  in  European 
integration.  (Ag  ’66) 

Court  of  Versailles  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Eng  title  of:  At  the  court  of  Versailles. 
Ziegler,  G.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 


Courtier  to  the  crowd.  Hiebert,  R.  E.  (N  ’66) 
Courtis- Watters  illustrated  Golden  dictionary 
for  young  readers  [rev  &  enl  ed].  Courtis, 
S.  A.  (P  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Courts 


United  States 

Jacob,  H.  Justice  in  America.  (Je  ’66) 
Schubert,  G.  Judicial  policy-making.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


courts  ana  courtiers 

George,  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain.  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  George,  Prince  of  WaW 
1770-1812.  v3.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966)  Annual)  ' 
Kelen,  B.  Mistresses.  (Ag  ’66) 

®*>  ed-  At  the  court  of  Versailles. 

lo  bb) 


Cowboy.  Rennert,  V.  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Cowboys 


Juvenile  literature 


uurnam, 


boys'  (P  ’67)  09661  Annual)  CTO  C0W' 

Rnua1)t'  V'  P‘  Cowboy-  (Ja  ’6?)  (1966  An- 


Cowles  comprehensive  encyclopedia,  1966.  (Ja 
b7)  (1966  Annual) 

Crack  in  the  teacup.  Gilbert,  M.  (My  ’66) 
Craw  tV?’66)  E)ylan  Thomas-  Moynihan, 


Cranes  (Birds) 

Hunt  for  the  whooping  cranes. 

lb  bb) 


i-ruiecnon 


McNulty,  P.  Whooping  crane 
Crawford,  William  Harris 
Green.  P  J  Life  of  Williarr 
ford.  (Je  ’66) 


(N  ’66) 
Harris  Craw- 


Crazy  February.  Wilson,  C.  (My  ’66) 

Crea66)g  historical  drama.  McCalmon,  G.  (S 
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Creating  with  plaster.  Meilach.  D.  Z.  (Ag  ’66) 
Creation 

Burnet,  T.  Sacred  theory  of  the  earth.  (N  ’66) 
Freund,  P.  Myths  of  creation.  (Ag  ’66) 
Norris,  R.  A.  God  and  world  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  theology.  (Mr  ’66) 

Creation  (Literary,  artistic,  etc.)  ^ 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  the  arts.  (Je  ’66) 
Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Creative  imagination. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Literary  imagina¬ 
tion.  (Mr  ’66) 

Weissman,  P.  Creativity  in  the  theater.  (Je 
’66) 

Creative  brooding.  Raines,  R.  A.  (Mr  *66) 
Creative  imagination.  Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Creativity  in  the  theater.  Weissman,  P.  (Je  ’66) 
Creature  of  the  twilight:  his  memorials.  Kirk, 
R.  (O  ’66) 

Creatures  and  contentments.  Webster,  B.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Crete 

Antiquities 

Platon,  N.  Crete.  CD  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Wilkins,  F.  Ancient  Crete.  (N  ’66) 

Civilization 
Juvenile  literature 
Wilkins,  F.  Ancient  Crete.  (N  ’66) 

Crickets  all  look  alike.  Davidson,  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
Criers  and  kibitzers,  kibitzers  and  criers. 

Elkin.  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Crime  and  criminals 

Conrad,  J.  P.  Crime  and  its  correction.  (Mr 
’66) 

Esterow,  M.  Art  stealers.  (S  ’66) 

Grygier,  T..  ed.  Criminology  in  transition. 
(My  ’66) 

Hartung,  F.  E.  Crime,  law  and  society.  (Ag 
’66) 

Jones,  E.  Last  two  to  hang.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Mannheim,  H.  Comparative  criminology. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Miller,  D.  Growth  to  freedom.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pantaleone,  M.  Mafia  and  politics.  (S  ’66) 
Radzinowicz,  L.  Ideology  and  crime.  (D  ’66) 
See  also 
Punishment 

California 

Redston,  G.  Conspiracy  of  death.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wagner,  W.  Golden  fleecers.  (D  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Howe,  R.  Story  of  Scotland  Yard.  (S  ’66) 
Parker,  T.  Unknown  citizen.  (Ag  ’66) 
Walker,  N.  Crime  and  punishment  in  Britain. 
(Ap  ’66) 

United  States 

Cochran,  L.  FBI  man.  (My  ’66) 

Tuliy,  A.  FBI’s  most  famous  cases.  (Mr  ’66) 
Crime  and  its  correction.  Conrad,  J.  P.  (Mr  ’66) 
Crime  and  punishment  in  Britain.  Walker,  N. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Crime,  law  and  society.  Hartung,  F.  E.  (Ag 
*  66) 

Criminal  conversation.  Freeling,  N.  (Je  ’66) 
Criminal  investigation  . 

Liston,  R.  Great  detectives.  (Ja  67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Criminal  law 

Sareen,  C.  L.  Bid  for  freedom.  (Mr  66) 

Smith,  K.  J.  Cure  for  crime.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

See  also 
Punishment 
Criminal  psychology 

Hartung,  F.  E.  Crime,  law  and  society.  (Ag 
’66)  , 

Criminology  in  transition.  Grygier,  T.,  ed.  (My 
’66) 

Crimson  moccasins.  Doughty,  W.  D.  (S  ’66) 
Crisis  in  college  finance?  Freeman,  R.  A.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Crisis  in  Europe,  1560-1660.  Aston.  T.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Crisis  in  Rhodesia.  Shamuyarira,  N.  M.  (D  ’66) 
Crisis  in  world  communism.  O’Brien,  F.  (D  ’66) 
Crisis  of  cultural  change.  Bloy.  M.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
Crisis  of  German  ideology.  Mosse,  G.  L.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Crisis  of  the  aristocracy,  1558-1641.  Stone,  L. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Crisis  of  the  early  Italian  renaissance  [rev  edl. 
Baron.  H.  (N  ’66) 

Crisis  of  the  Union,  1860-1861.  Knoles,  G.  H.,  ed. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Cristiani  family 

Hubler,  R.  G.  Cristianis.  (D  ’66) 

Cristianis.  Hubler,  R.  G.  (D  ’66) 

Critic  of  civilization.  Keating,  L.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Critical  bibliography  of  German  literature  in 
English  translations,  1481-1927  [2d  ed  rev 
&  enll.  Morgan,  B.  Q.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Critical  essays  on  the  theatre  of  Calderdn. 
Wardropper,  B.  W.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Critical  history  of  Old  English  literature.  Green¬ 
field,  S.  B.  (D  ’66) 

Criticism 

Eliot,  T.  S.  To  criticize  the  critic.  (Mr  ’66) 
Gomme,  A.  Attitudes  to  criticism.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lemon,  L.  T.  Partial  critics.  (Ap  ’  66) 

Peters,  R.  L.  Crowns  of  Apollo.  (Ag  ’66) 
Son  tag,  S.  Ag'ainst  interpretation.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wimsatt,  W.  K.  Hateful  contraries.  (My  ’66) 
A  critique  of  pure  tolerance.  (My  ’66) 
Crocodile’s  mouth.  Stoutenburg,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Cross  in  the  sand.  Gannon,  M.  V.  (O  ’66) 
Crossing’s  guide  to  Dartmoor.  Crossing,  W. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Crowns  of  Apollo.  Peters,  R.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Crumbling  fortress.  Heinrich,  W.  (Ag  *66) 
Crump,  Paul  Orville 

Nizer,  L.  Jury  returns.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Crusade  against  hunger.  Moomaw,  I.  W.  (Ag 
’66) 

Crusaders  as  conquerors.  Chronicle  of  Morea. 

(My  ’66) 

Crusades 

Chronicle  of  Morea.  Crusaders  as  conquer¬ 
ors.  (My  ’66) 

Oldenbourg,  Z.  Crusades.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hamilton,  F.  Crusades.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 
nual) 

Q  pustcicss 

Schmitt,  W.  L.  Crustaceans.  (N  ’66) 
Crustaceans.  Schmitt,  W  L.  (N  ’66) 

Cry  blood,  cry  Erin.  Fitzgerald,  R.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Crying  of  lot  49.  Pynchon,  T.  (Je  ’66) 
Cryogenics.  See  Low  temperatures 
Crystal  spirit.  Woodcock,  G.  (D  ’66) 

Crystal  world.  Ballard,  J.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cuba 

Economic  conditions 

Cuban  economic  research  project.  University 
of  Miami.  Study  on  Cuba.  (S  ’66) 
Lopez-Fresquet.  R.  My  14  months  with 
Castro.  (Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Foreign  relations 
Tetlow,  E.  Eye  on  Cuba.  (Je  ’66) 

History 

Abel,  E.  Missile  crisis.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fagg,  J.  E.  Cuba,  Haiti.  &  the  Dominican 
Republic.  (Ag  ’66) 

Goldenberg,  B.  Cuban  revolution  and  Latin 
America.  (Je  ’66) 

Smith.  R.  F.,  ed.  Background  to  revolution. 
(N  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 

L6pez-Fresquet,  R.  My  14  months  with 
Castro.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Tetlow,  E.  Eye  on  Cuba.  (Je  ’66) 

Cuba,  Haiti,  &  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fagg, 
J.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cuban  revolution  and  Latin  America.  Golden¬ 
berg,  B.  (Je  ’ 66) 

Cubberley,  Ellwood  Patterson 
Cremin,  L.  A.  Worderful  world  of  Ellwood 
Patterson  Cubberley.  (N  ’66) 

La  cuisine  Chantraine.  Chantraine.  C.  (O  '66) 
Cullen,  Countee 

Ferguson,  B.  E.  Countee  Cullen  and  the 
Negro  renaissance.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cultural  frontiers  of  the  Peace  corps.  Textor, 
R.  B„  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Culture 

Peckham,  M.,  ed.  Romanticism.  (Ap  ’66) 
Phelps,  R.,  ed.  Twentieth  century  culture. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Schneider,  I.,  ed.  Enlightenment.  (Ap  >66) 
Weinstein,  L.,  ed.  Age  of  reason.  (Ap  ’66) 
Culture  and  anarchy.  Arnold,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Culture  and  civilisation  of  ancient  India  in 
historical  outline.  Eng  title  of:  Ancient 
India.  Kosambi,  D.  D.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Culture  and  democracy.  Duncan,  H.  D.  (S  ’66) 
Culture  and  society.  Murdock,  G.  P.  (Je  ’66) 
Culture  in  American  education:  anthropological 
approaches  to  minority  and  dominant  groups 
in  the  schools.  Dandes,  R.  (Je  ’66) 
Cunningham,  Ann  Pamela 

Thane,  Id.  Mount  Vernon  is  ours.  (My  ’66) 
Cure  for  crime.  Smith,  K.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Curiosities  of  the  self,  Reik.  T.  (Mr  ’66) 
Curious  George  goes  to  the  hospital.  Rey,  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Currency  question 

Hansen,  A.  H.  Dollar  and  the  international 
monetary  system.  (Mr  ’66) 

Harrod,  R.  Reforming  the  world's  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Fetter,  F.  W.  Development  of  British 
monetary  orthodoxy,  1797-1876.  (Mr  ’66) 

Greece,  Modern 

Zolotas,  X.  Monetary  equilibrium  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  (Je  ’66) 

United  States 

Cagan,  P.  Determinants  and  effects  of  changes 
in  the  stock  of  money.  1875-1960.  (Je  ’66) 

Knipe,  J.  L.  Federal  reserve  and  the  American 
dollar.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Current  literary  terms.  Scott,  A.  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Curriculum:  design  for  learning.  Cay,  D.  F. 
(N  ’66) 

Curse  of  Magira.  Bee,  D.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Custer,  Elizabeth  (Bacon) 

Juvenile  literature 

Randall,  R.  P.  I  Elizabeth.  (Ag  ’66) 

Custer,  George  Armstrong 

Jackson,  D.  Custer’s  gold.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Henry,  W.  Custer’s  last  stand.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Custer  wolf.  Caras,  R.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Custer’s  gold.  Jackson,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Custer’s  last  stand.  Henry,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Customs.  See  Tariff 

Cut  of  men’s  clothes,  1600-1900.  Waugh,  N. 

(My  ’66) 

Cutler,  Robert 

Cutler,  R.  No  time  for  rest.  (Je  ’66) 
Cybernetics 

McCulloch,  W.  S.  Embodiments  of  mind.  (Je 
’66) 

Cyclades 

Description  and  travel 

Bent,  J.  T.  Aegean  Islands  [new  and  enl  ed]. 
(N  ’66) 

Cypress  country.  Sanger,  M.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 
Cyprus 

History 

Stephens,  R.  Cyprus.  (O  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 

Stephens,  R.  Cyprus.  (O  ’66) 

Czar.  Wiseman,  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Czechoslovak  cookbook.  Bfizova,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 


DC-3.  Glines.  C.  V.  (My  ’66) 

D-day  beaches  pocket  guide.  Eng  title  of:  D- 
day  beaches  revisited.  Boussel.  P.  (N  ’66) 
D-day  beaches  revisited.  Boussel,  P.  (N  ’66) 

D.  H.  Lawrence  as  a  literary  critic.  Gordon, 
D.  J.  (D  ’66) 


Dabney,  Thomas  Smith  Gregory 
Smedes,  S.  D.  Memorials  of  a 
planter.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


southern 


Dada:  art  and  anti-art.  Richter,  H.  (Je  ’66) 
Dadaism 

Richter,  H.  Dada:  art  and  anti-art.  (Je  ’66) 
Daedalus 

Juvenile  literature 


Serraillier,  I.  Fall  from  the  sky.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Daggett,  Rollin  Mallory 
Weisenburger,  F.  P.  Idol  of  the  West. 

An  'hKi 


Dahomey 

Description  and  travel 

Burton,  R.  Mission  to  Gel'ele,  King  of  Da- 
home.  (Je  ’66) 

Daily  life  in  ancient  India.  Auboyer,  J.  (My 
’66) 

A  dam  for  Nothing.  Stephan,  L.  (S  ’66) 
Damian  and  the  dragon.  Manning-Sanders,  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Damned  ugly  children.  Glaze,  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Dams 

Juvenile  literature 

Faber,  D.  Captive  rivers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Dance  music 

Aldrich,  P.  Rhythm  in  seventeenth-century 
Italian  monody.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dancers,  buildings  and  people  in  the  streets. 

Denby,  E.  (My  ’66) 

Dancing 

Denby,  E.  Dancers,  buildings  and  people  in 
the  streets.  (My  ’66) 

Philosophy 

Sheets,  M.  Phenomenology  of  dance.  (D  ’66) 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Moore,  L.  Images  of  the  dance.  (Je  ’66) 


China 

Grey,  B.  Through  the  Bamboo  curtain.  (O 
’66) 

Dandy  in  aspic.  Marlowe,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Danger  beats  the  drum.  Madison,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Danger  is  the  password.  Fenner,  P.  R.,  comp. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Daniel,  Yuli 

Hayward,  M..  ed.  &  tr.  On  trial.  (O  ’66) 
Daniel:  a  commentary.  Porteous,  N.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Dante  Alighieri 
Fergusson.  F.  Dante.  (N  ’66) 

Limentani,  U.,  ed.  Mind  of  Dante.  (Mv  ’66) 


u i vine  comeay 

Cunningham,  G.  F.  Divine  comedy  in  English. 
(Ap  '66) 

Lagercrantz,  O.  From  hell  to  paradise.  (N  ’66) 
Sayers,  D.  L,  Poetry  of  search  and  the 
poetry  of  statement.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wilkins,  E.  H.  Concordance  to  The  divine 
comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dark.  McGahern,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dark  ages.  Eng  title  of:  The  dawn  of  European 
civilization.  Rice,  D.  T.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Dark  descent.  Larsen,  G.  L.  (S  ’66) 

Dark  places  of  the  heart.  Stead,  C.  (N  ’66) 

Darling  Daisy  affair.  Lang,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Darnley,  Henry  Stewart,  lord 
Davison,  M.  H.  A.  Casket  letters.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Dartmoor,  England 

Description  and  travel 

Crossing  W.  Crossing’s  guide  to  Dartmoor. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dartmouth,  William  Legge,  2d  earl  of 
Bargar,  B.  D.  Lord  Dartmouth  and  the  Ameri- 
can  revolution.  (D  ’66) 

D  a  t  a  Apr  o  c  e  s  s  i  n  r  for  educators.  Grossman,  A. 

Date  with  death.  Linington,  E.  (My  ’66) 
Dateline:  Viet  Nam.  Lucas,  J.  G.  (D  ’66) 
Daudet,  Alphonse 

Sachs,  M.  Career  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  (O  ’66) 
Daumier,  Honore  Victorin 
Daumier,  H.  V.  Honord  Daumier.  (D  ’66) 

Lai  km,  O.  W.  Daumier.  (D  ’66) 

David,  King  of  Israel 
Ma1S-h’wJ-  T?avl^r  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

M(Ja  ’§)  ^196 6^Armua?/  DaVld  and  So]omon' 
David.  Bosch,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

David  in  silence.  Robinson,  V  (Ag  ’66) 

DaVitone!VDnS(S°'n66)  1116  R°VUma’  L*ing- 
David’s  stranger.  Shamir,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Davidson,  Donald 

Young,  T.  D.  Donald  Davidson.  (D  ’66) 
Davis,  Jefferson 

DH966  AnnuaU  ate  l6tt6rS’  1S23-1889’  (Ja  ’67) 
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Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  bart. 


Juvenile  literature 

Carrier,  E.  O.  Humphry  Davy  and  chemical 
discovery.  (Ap  '66) 

Dawn  of  European  civilization.  Rica,  .D,  T.,  ed. 

(Mr  ’66)  ^ 

Day  of  dedication.  Wilson,  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Day  of  Trinity.  Lamont,  L.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Day  outside  the  city.  Deardoril,  R.  (S  '66; 
Day  the  sun  danced.  Hurd,  E.  T.  (Je  ’66) 

Day  the  whores  came  out  to  play  tennis.  Kopit. 
A.  (Mr  ’66) 

Days  of  Henry  Thoreau.  Harding,  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Dead  against  the  lawyers.  Jeffries,  R.  (My  ’66) 
Dead  End  bluff.  Witheridge,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Dead  Sea  scrolls 

Allegro,  J.  M.  Search  in  the  desert,  (Ap  66) 
Driver,  G.  R.  Judaean  scrolls.  (D  ’66) 

Leaney,  A.  R.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  Ruie  of  Qumran 
and  its  meaning  (N  ’66) 

Dear  men  and  women.  Wheelock,  J.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Dear  ones  at  home.  Swint,  H.  L.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Death 

Boros,  L.  Mystery  of  death.  (Ap  ’66) 

Glaser,  B.  G.  Awareness  of  dying.  (N  ’66) 
Gorer,  G.  Death,  grief,  and  mourning.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Jackson,  E.  N.  Telling  a  child  about  death. 
(S  ’66) 

Reik.  T.  Curiosities  of  the  self.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wolfenstein.  M.,  ed.  Children  and  the  death 
of  a  president.  (O  ’66) 

Death  comes  as  the  end.  Christie,  A.  (In  her 
Murder  international).  (N  ’66) 

Death,  fate  and  the  gods.  Dietrich,  B.  C.  (Ag 
’66) 

Death,  grief,  and  mourning.  Gorer,  G.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Death,  grief  and  mourning  in  contemporary 
Britain.  Eng  title  of:  Death,  grief,  and 
mourning.  Gorer,  G.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Death  in  midsummer.  Mishima.  Y.  (Ag  ’66) 

Death  in  the  Northeast.  Castro,  J.  de.  (D  ’66) 

Death  of  a  doxy.  Stout,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Death  of  a  naturalist.  Heaney,  S.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Death  of  the  sweet  waters.  Carr,  D.  E.  (Ag 
’66) 


Death  the  sure  physician.  Wakefield,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Debs,  Eugene  Victor 


Juvenile  literature 

Selvin.  D.  F.  Eugene  Debs:  rebel,  labor 
leader,  prophet.  (O  ’66) 

Debts,  Public 

Austria 

Helleiner,  K.  F.  Imperial  loans.  (Ag  ’66) 
United  States 

Scott,  I.  O.  Government  securities  market. 
(S  ’66) 

Decade  of  fear.  Kemper,  D.  J.  (S  ’66) 

Decade  of  the  Commonwealth,  1955-1964.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  W.  B.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Deceit,  desire,  and  the  novel.  Girard,  R.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Deceivers.  Larsen,  E.  (N  ’66) 

Decision  at  Leyte.  Falk,  S.  L.  (Je  ’66) 
Decision-making 

Cohen,  J.  Behaviour  in  uncertainty  and  its 
social  implications.  (Je  ’66) 

Fellner,  W.  Probability  and  profit.  (Je  ’66) 
Lindblom.  C.  E.  Intelligence  of  democracy. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Simon,  H.  A.  Shape  of  automation  for  men 
and  management.  (My  ’66) 

Decision-making  for  defense.  Hitch,  C.  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Decisions  for  tomorrow.  Berdie,  R.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Decisive  battles  of  World  War  II:  the  German 
view.  Jacobsen,  H.  A.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Declaration  on  religious  freedom.  See  Vatican 
Council,  2d.  Declaratio  de  libertate  religiosa 
Decline  of  the  West.  Caute,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Deeds  of  faith.  Wyszynski,  S.  (N  ’66) 

Deep  in  my  heart.  Kunstler,  W.  M.  (My  ’66) 
Deep-sea  world.  Coombs,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Deepest  days.  StSnuit,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Deer 

Hoover,  H.  Gift  of  the  deer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 


Defeating  Communist  insurgency.  Thompson,  R. 
(I)  ’66) 

Defense  of  the  poor  in  criminal  cases  in  Amer¬ 
ican  state  courts.  Silverstein,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
Defence  of  theological  ethics.  Woods,  G.  F. 
(N  ’66) 

Defenses  of  freedom,  Goldberg,  A.  J.  (S  ’66) 
Defoe,  Daniel 

Starr,  G.  A.  Defoe  &  spiritual  autobiography. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Defoe  &  spiritual  autobiography.  Starr,  G.  A. 
(Mr  ’66) 

De  Gaulle.  Lacouture,  J.  (D  ’66) 

De  Gaulle:  implacable  ally.  Macridis,  R.  C.,  ed 
(Ag  ’66) 

Delibes,  Clement  Philibert  Ldo 


Juvenile  literature 

Chappell,  W.  Coppelia,  the  girl  with  enamel 
eyes.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Delights  of  growing  old.  Goudeket,  M.  (Je  ’66) 
Deluge.  Marwick,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

De  Maistre,  Joseph  Marie,  comte.  See  Maistre, 
J.  M.  de 


Demetrius  (pseudo-Demetrius)  I,  Czar  of 
Russia 

Barbour,  P.  L.  Dimitry,  called  the  pretender, 
Tsar  and  great  Prince-of  all  Russia,  1605- 
1606.  (D  ’66) 


Democracy 

Aptheker,  H.,  ed.  Marxism  and  democracy, 
(Ap  ’66) 

De  Grazia,  A.  Republic  in  crisis.  (D  ’66) 
Lindblom,  C.  E.  Intelligence  of  democracy. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Lippincott,  B.  E.  Democracy’s  dilemma.  (Ag 
’66) 

McCord,  W.  Springtime  of  freedom.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Magee,  B.  Democratic  revolution.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sandifer,  D.  V.  Foundations  of  freedom. 
(D  ’66) 

Tingsten,  H.  Problem  of  democracy.  (Je  ’66) 


Democracy's  dilemma.  Lippincott, 

166) 


B.  E.  (Ag 


Democratic  Party 

Donahoe,  B.  F.  Private  plans  and  public 
dangers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lieberman,  J.  I.  Power  broker.  (D  ’66) 


History 

Risjord,  N.  K.  Old  Republicans.  (Ap  ’66) 
Democratic  revolution.  Magee,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Demon.  Lermontov,  M.  (My  ’66) 

Demon  in  my  view.  Henley,  A.  (D  ’66) 

Demonics  of  bureaucracy.  Cohen,  H.  (D  ’66) 
Demonology 

Oesterreich.  T.  K.  Possession,  demoniacal  & 
other,  among  primitive  races  in  antiquity, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  modern  times.  (My 
’66) 

Dependencies.  Mueller,  L.  (S  ’66) 

Depressions 

Bird,  C.  Invisible  scar.  (Ap  ’66) 

Romasco,  A.  U.  Poverty  of  abundance.  (Je 

’661 

Swados,  H.,  ed.  American  writers  and  the 
great  depression.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Depths  of  the  earth.  Halliday,  W.  R.  (D  ’66) 

De  Quincey,  Thomas 
Goldman,  A.  Mine  &  the  mint.  (Je  ’66) 
De-Romanization  of  the  American  Catholic 
Church.  Wakin,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Deserts 

Hollon,  W.  E.  Great  American  desert.  (Ag  ’66) 
Desert’s  dusty  face.  Chenevix  Trench,  C.  (Je 
’66) 


Designing  for  the  theatre.  Mielziner,  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Designing  woman.  Volland,  V.  (Ag  ’66) 
Despair.  Nabokov,  V.  (Ag  ’66) 

Despoilers  of  democracy.  Mollenhoff.  C.  R. 

(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Detective.  Thorp,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Detectives 

Liston,  R.  Great  detectives.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Determinants  and  effects  of  changes  in  the 
stock  of  money,  1875-1960.  Cagan,  P.  (Je  ’66) 
Deterrence  (Strategy) 

Beaufre,  A.  Deterrence  and  strategy.  (Ag 
’66) 


Deterrence  and  strategy.  Beaufre,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
De  Tocqueville.  Gargan,  E.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Detroit 

Libraries 


Colby,  C.  B.  Wild  deer.  (S  ’66)  Woodford,  F.  B.  Parnassus  on  Main  Street. 

McClung,  R.  M.  Swift  deer.  (Ag  ’66)  (Ap  ’66) 
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Detroit  Public  Library 

Woodford,  F.  B.  Parnassus  on  Main  Street. 
(Ap  '66) 

Deutero-Isaiah.  Knight,  G.  A.  F.  (My  ’66) 

De  Valera,  Eamonn 

Juvenile  literature 
Steffan,  J.  Long  Fellow.  (My  ’66) 
Development  Assistance  Committee.  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  See  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development.  Development 
Assistance  Committee 

Development  of  British  monetary  orthodoxy, 
1797-1875.  Fetter,  F.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Development  of  Southern  French  and  Catalan 
society,  718-1050.  Lewis,  J.  R.  (Je  ’66) 
Development  of  the  labor  movement  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Gavett,  T.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Development  of  the  Spanish  textile  industry. 

1750-1800.  La  Force.  J.  C.  (My  ’66) 
Development  planning.  Lewis,  W.  A.  (N  ’66) 
Development  planning.  Waterston,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Devil  in  print.  Drewery,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Devil-in-the-fog.  Garfield,  L.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Devil’s  brigade.  Adleman,  R.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Devon,  England 

History 

Hoskins,  W.  G.  Old  Devon.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Devotional  literature 

Raines.  R.  A.  Creative  brooding.  (Mr  ’66) 
Traherne,  T.  Poems,  centuries  and  three 
thanksgivings.  (D  ’66) 

Von  Hildebrand,  D.  Sacred  Heart.  (S  ’66) 
Dewey  decimal  classification  and  relative  index, 
2v  [17th  ed],  Dewey,  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Diagnosis  of  the  Brazilian  crisis.  Furtado,  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Dialectical  materialism 

Cornforth,  M.  Marxism  and  the  linguistic 
philosophy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wetter,  G.  A.  Soviet  ideology  today.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Dialogue  with  Erich  Fromm.  Evans,  R,  I.  (N 
’66) 

Dialogue  with  myself.  D’Arcy,  M.  C.  (Je  ’66) 
Dialogues:  reflections  on  God  and  man.  Paul 
VI.  Pope.  (Mr  ’66) 

Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939.  Nicolson,  H. 
(D  ’66) 

Diary  of  a  nightmare.  Kardorff,  U.  von.  (Ag 
’66) 

Diary  of  a  rapist.  Connell,  E.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Diary  of  an  art  dealer.  Gimpel,  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Diary  of  Ana'is  Nin,  1931-1934.  Nin,  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Diary  of  Ned  Rorem,  The  Paris.  Rorem,  N.  (S 
’66) 

Diary  of  prayer.  Goudge,  E.,  comp.  (D  ’66) 
Diary  of  the  Sinai  campaign.  Dayan,  M.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Dickens,  Charles 

Fanger  D.  Dostoevsky  and  romantic  realism. 
(My  ’66) 

Hardwick,  M  Charles  Dickens  companion. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stoehr,  T.  Dickens:  the  dreamer’s  stance. 
(Je  66) 

Wagenknecht,  E.  Dickens  and  the  scandal¬ 
mongers.  (Mr  ’66) 

Dickens  and  the  scandalmongers.  Wagenknecht, 
Jhj.  (Mr  66) 

Dickens:  the  dreamer’s  stance.  Stoehr,  T.  (Je 
66) 

Dickinson,  Emily 

c&PPs,  L-,^mIly  Dickinson’s  reading,  1836- 
1886.  (Ag  66) 

Gelpi,  A.  J.  Emily  Dickinson.  (Ap  ’66) 
Porter,  D.  T.  Art  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  early 
poetry.  (N  ’66)  J 

Sewall,  R.  B.  Lyman  letters.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dickinson  family 

Sewall.  R.  B.  Lyman  letters.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dictator  clock:  5,000  years  of  telling  time 
Burlingame,  R.  (Ag  ’66)  8  e‘ 

Dictionaries,  Polyglot 

Guinagh  K.,  comp.  &  tr.  Dictionary  of  for¬ 
eign  phrases  and  abbreviations.  (Ap  ’661 
Paenson,  .  i.  Systematic  glossary  of  selected 
economic  and.  social  terms.  English/French/ 
Spanish/Russian.  (Je  ’66)  eucn, 

Vaughan.  F.  comp.  Glossary  of  economics 
including  Soviet  terminology,  in  English/ 
American,  French,  German,  Russian.  (O  ’66) 
Dictionary  of  American  painters,  sculptors  and 
engravers.  Mantle  Fielding’s.  Fielding,  M 


Dictionary  of  art  and  artists  [new  ed).  Murray, 
P.  (N  ’66) 

Dictionary  of  biblical  allusions  in  English 
literature.  Fulghum,  W.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  biography,  v  1.  (Ag 
’66) 

Dictionary  of  civil  engineering.  Hammond,  R. 
(N  ’66) 

Dictionary  of  colorful  Italian  idioms.  Pekelis,  C. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Dictionary  of  contemporary  American  artists. 
Cummings,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Dictionary,  of  foreign  phrases  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  Guinagh,  K.,  comp.  &  tr.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dictionary  of  French  and  American  slang. 

Leitner,  M.  J.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Dictionary  of  geography.  Monkhouse,  F.  J. 
(O  ’66) 

Dictionary  of  mining.  Nelson.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dictionary  of  organic  compounds,  6v  [4th  rev 
&  enl  ed],  (Ap  ‘66) 

Dictionary  of  pronunciation.  Noory.  S.  (My  ’66) 
Dictionary  of  pure  and  applied  physics,  v2. 

DeVries,  L.,  comp.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  McKenzie,  J.  L.  (Je 
’66) 

Did  a  bear  just  walk  there?  Rand,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Did  Jesus  write  this  book?  Potter,  C.  F.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Did  you  carry  the  flag  today,  Charley?  Caudill, 
R.  (D  ’66) 

Die  rich,  die  happy.  Munro,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Diebold,  John 

Cross,  W.  John  Diebold.  (N  ’66) 

Diesel,  Rudolf 

Juvenile  literature 

Wilson,  C.  M.  Diesel:  his  engine  changed  the 
world.  (D  ’66) 

Diesel:  his  engine  changed  the  world.  Wilson, 
C.  M.  (D  ’66) 

Diet 

Schumann,  D.  Low  carbohydrate  cookery.  (N 
66) 

Dignity  of  youth.  Friedenberg,  E.  Z.  (Mv  ’66) 
Dilemmas  of  urban  America.  Weaver,  R.  C. 

(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Dilke,  Charles  Wentworth 
Richardson,  J.  Everlasting  spell.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dimensions  of  the  20th  century,  1900-194R. 
Delevoy,  R.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dimitry,  called  the  pretender,  Tsar  and  great 
prince-of  all  Russia,  1605-1606.  Barbour,  P. 
L.  (D  ’66) 

Dink’s  blues.  Hoff,  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Diocletianus,  Emperor  of  Rome 
L’Orange,  H.  P.  Art  forms  and  civic  life 
in  the  late  Roman  empire.  (O  ’66) 

Dionysus.  Hyams,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Diplomacy 

Oais. ,  G-  A.  War,  politics,  and  diplomacy. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ostrower,  A.  Language,  law.  and  diplomacy, 

4  V.  (Ap  bo) 

Dip  omatic  bags.  Quaroni,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Diplomats,  scientists,  and  politicians.  Jacobson, 

-ti.  Iv.  (JNJ  66) 

Directions  in  modern  theatre  and  drama.  Gass- 
ne r,  j.  ue  bo) 

Dirty  old  man.  Allingham.  W.  (Je  ’66) 

Dirty  politics.  Felknor,  B.  L.  (D  ’66) 
Disarmament 

^pgh  if  rmgmTfattiomn(^gd’nf)iSarmament:  the 

If  T7)  a966dAnnrualfy  °f  WOrld  °rder’  4v’ 
Hconetroni:  (Ag^66)COmmUnlst  China  and  arms 
JapoUtician F  (#’ .6jBlplomats’  Scientists’  and 
Whiter/’  JA  C ttp P1?  a-1-1?18  race.  (° 

world  (N’-eF)  States  m  a  darned 

Disaster  by  default.  Graham,  F.  (Je  ’66) 
Disasters 

La(Se’’6F)  W‘  Elements  rage  [rev  &  enl  ed]. 

Discourse  on  thinking.  Heidegger,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Discoveries  (in  geography) 

’66)r°n’  Lodestone  and  evening  star.  (N 

Principal!  navigations  voiages 
aAp  dl|)COVerieS  °f  the  Enfdsh  nation.  2v 
Parker,  J.,  ed.  Merchants  &  scholars.  (S  ’66) 
Discovering  aerospace.  Pacilio,  J.  v.  (Mr  ’66) 

DlSC(Agty  6  6  fnd  emplre-  Goetzmann,  W.  H. 
Discovery  of  nature.  Bettex,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
DlSAnnual)°£  time’  Toulmin’  S.  (1965,  1966 
Discrepancies  and  apparitions.  Wakoski,  D. 
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Discrimination 

Countryman,  V.,  ed.  Discrimination  and  the 
law.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Grier,  G.  Equality  and  beyond.  (N  ’66) 
Hunter,  G.,  ed.  Industrialisation  and  race 
relations.  (S  ’66)  . 

Newby,  I.  A.  Jim  Crow’s  defense.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Northwood,  L.  K.  Urban  desegregation.  (My 
’66) 

Taeuber,  K.  E.  Negroes  in  cities.  (Mr  ’66) 
Yinger,  J.  M.  Minority  group  in  American 
society.  (Mr  ’66) 

Discrimination  and  the  law.  Countryman,  V.,  ed. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Disinherited:  the  lost  birthright  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian.  Van  Every.  D.  (My  ’66) 
Disquisitiones  arithmeticae;  tr.  by  Arthur  A. 

Clarke.  Gauss.  C.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dissent  and  reform  in  the  early  middle  ages. 
Russell,  J.  B.  (O  ’66) 

Dissenter  in  a  great  society.  Stringfellow,  W. 
(O  ’66) 

Dissertations,  Academic 

Bibliography 

Kuehl,  W.  F.  Dissertations  in  history.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dissertations  in  history.  Kuehl,  W.  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Divided  voice.  Sparshott,  F.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Divine  Aretino.  Cleugh,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Divine  comedy.  Dante  Alighieri.  (Ap  ’66) 
Divine  comedy  in  English.  Cunningham,  G.  F. 
(An  ’66) 

Diving,  Submarine 

Juvenile  literature 

Felton,  H.  W.  William  Phips  and  the  trea¬ 
sure  ship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Diving  bell.  Stuart,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Diving  vehicles  „  , 

Stdnuit,  R.  Deepest  days.  (Ag  ’66) 

Do  good.  Sayres,  W.  (D  ’66) 

Do  tigers  ever  bite  kings?  Wersba,  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Dobroliubov.  Nikolai  Aleksandrovich 

Lampert,  E.  Sons  against  fathers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Doctor  and  the  devils,  and  other  scripts.  Thom¬ 
as,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Dr  Charles  Burney.  Lonsdale.  R.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 
Doctor  is  sick.  Burgess.  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Dr  Johnson  and  his  world.  Brown,  I.  (Ag  66) 
Dr.  Parr.  Derry,  W.  (D  ’66) 

Doctors.  Gross,  M.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Doctors  and  the  state:  the  British  medical 
profession  and  government  action  in  public 
health.  1870-1912.  Brand,  J.  L.  (D  ’66) 
Doctor’s  boy.  Anckarsvard,  K.  (F  '67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Doctors  of  philosophy.  Spark,  M.  (Je  ’66) 
Doctrinal  theology.  See  Theology 
Doctrines  of  imperialism.  Thornton,  A.  P.  (S 
’66) 

Documentary  history  of  Brazil.  Burns,  E.  B.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 

Documentation  .  „ 

Kent,  A.  Specialized  information  centers. 

United  Nations  educational,  scientific  and  cul¬ 
tural  organization.  World  guide  to  science 
information  and  documentation  services. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
slave  trade  to  America,  4v.  Donnan,  E.,  ed. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Documents  of  upheaval.  The  liberator.  (N  ’66) 
Documents  of  Vatican  II.  Vatican  council,  2d. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Dodgson,  Charles  Lutwidge 

Juvenile  literature 

Wood.  J.  P.  Snark  was  a  boojun.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dodington,  George  Bubb  ,  .  _ 

Dodington,  G.  B.  Political  journal  of  George 

Bubb  Dodington.  (D  ’66) 

Gardner,  M.  A.  Secret  of  cooking  for  dogs. 
(Je  ’65) 

Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  Wild  dogs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  . 

Stories 

Carlson,  N.  S.  Sailor’s  choice.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual)  .... 

DeJong,  M.  Puppy  summer.  (N  66) 

Haywood,  C.  Eddie,  the  dog  holder.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Ottley,  R.  Boy  alone.  (Ag  ’66) 

Witheridge,  E.  Dead  End  bluff.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wondriska,  W.  John  John  Twilliger.  (O  ’66) 

Dolci,  Danilo 

McNeish,  J.  Fire  under  the  ashes.  (My  ’66) 
Dollar  and  the  international  monetary  sys¬ 
tem.  Hansen,  A.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Dolphins 

Norris,  K.  S.,  ed.  Whales,  dolphins,  and  por¬ 
poises.  (N  ’66) 

Dominican  diary.  Szulc,  T.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dominican  Republic 

Crassweller,  R.  D.  Trujillo.  (S  ’66) 

Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Kurzman,  D.  Santo  Domingo:  revolt  of  the 
damned.  (Mr  ’66) 

Martin,  J.  B.  Overtaken  by  events.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Szulc,  T.  Dominican  diary.  (Ap  ’66) 
History 

Fagg,  J.  E.  Cuba,  Haiti,  &  the  Dominican 
Republic.  (Ag  ’66) 

Szulc,  T,  Dominican  diary.  (Ap  '66) 
Politics  and  government 

Bosch,  J.  Unfinished  experiment.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Kurzman,  D.  Santo  Domingo:  revolt  of  the 
damned.  (Mr  ’66) 

Martin,  J.  B.  Overtaken  by  events.  (Ja  ’67' 
(1966  Annual) 

Szulc.  T.  Dominican  diary.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dominion  partnership  in  imperial  defense, 
1870-1914.  Gordon.  D.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Don  Quixote,  U.S.A.  Powell,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Don’t  never  say  cain't.  iStrainchamps,  E.  (Mr 
■66) 

Doobie  doo.  Karp,  I.  C.  (Mr  ’66) 

A  door  fell  shut.  Albrand,  M.  (N  ’66) 

Dorner,  Isaak  August 

Welch,  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  God  and  incarnation  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  German  theology. 
(N  ’66) 

Dostoevski!,  Fedor  Mikhailovich 

Fanger,  D.  Dostoevsky  and  romantic  realism. 
(My  ’66) 

Dostoevsky  and  romantic  realism.  Fanger,  D. 
(My  ’66) 

Double  image.  Maclnnes,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 
Doublefields,  Enright,  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Douglas  affair.  Mair,  A.  (D  ’66) 

Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  inc. 

Glines,  C.  V.  DC-3.  (My  ’66) 

Douglas- Hamilton,  William  Alexander  Louis 
Stephen.  See  Hamilton,  William  Alexander 
Louis  Stephen  Douglas-Hamilton,  12  th  duke 
of 

Douglass,  Frederick 

Juvenile  literature 

Douglass,  F.  Life  and  times  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  (D  ’66) 

Dover  three.  Porter,  J.  (My  ’66) 

Down  stream.  Dale,  R.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Down  the  long  stairs.  Cawley.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Down  where  the  moon  is  small.  See  Llewellyn, 
R.  “And  I  shall  sleep  .  .  .  down  where  the 
moon  is  small.’’  (Je  ’66) 

Downwind  of  upstage.  Green,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Doxiades,  Konstantinos  Apostolou 

Deane,  P.  Constantinos  Doxiadis.  (Mr  ’66) 
Doxiadis,  Constantinos  Apostolos.  See  Doxiades, 
K.  A. 

Dragons 

Juvenile  literature 


Manning-Sanders,  R.  Book  of  dragons.  (N  ’66) 
Stories 

Holman,  F.  Professor  Diggins’  dragons.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Drama 

History  and  criticism 

Baxter,  K.  M.  Contemporary  theatre  and  the 
Christian  faith.  (F  '67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chiari,  J.  Landmarks  of  contemporary  drama. 
(S  ’66) 

Clurman,  H.  Naked  image.  (O  ’66) 

Gassner,  J.  Directions  in  modern  theatre  and 
drama.  (Je  ’66) 


Stories,  plots,  etc. 

Sprinchom,  E.  ed.  20th-century  plays  in 
synopsis.  (My  ’66) 
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Dramas 

Albee,  E.  Malcolm.  (N  ’66) 

Beaumont,  F.  Dramatic  works  in  the  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  canon,  v  1.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Bellow.  S.  Last  analysis.  (Je  ’66) 

Betti.  U.  Three  plays.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Ionesco,  E.  Bald  soprano.  (Je  ’66) 

Lawrence,  D.  H.  Complete  plays  of  D.  H. 

Lawrence.  (Je  ’66) 

Lowell,  R.  Old  glory.  (Mr  ’66) 

Moli&re,  J.  B.  P.  One-act  comedies  of  Moli&re. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Osborne,  J.  Tnadmissable  evidence.  (Ag  ’66) 
Schevill,  J.  Black  president.  (D  ’66) 

Soyinka.  W.  Five  plays.  (Ap  ’66) 

Spark,  M.  Doctors  of  philosophy.  (Je  ’66) 
Vidal.  G.  Romulus.  (Ag  ’66) 

Weiss,  P.  Persecution  and  assassination  of 
Jean -Paul  Marat.  (N  ’66) 

White,  P.  Four  plays.  (N  ’  66) 

Yeats.  W.  B.  Variorum  edition  of  the  plays 
of  W.  B.  Yeats.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dramas  from  the  American  theatre,  1762-1909. 

Moody,  R.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Dramatic  works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
canon,  v  1.  Beaumont,  F.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Draught  of  fishes.  Ommanney,  F.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Drawing 

Filarete.  Treatise  on  architecture.  2v.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mugnaini,  J.  Drawing:  a  search  for  form. 
(N  ’66) 

Drawing:  a  search  for  form.  Mugnaini,  J.  (N 
’66) 


Drawings,  American 

ITayes,  B.  H.  American  drawings.  (Ag  ’66) 
Drawings.  Italian 

Fenyo,  I.  North  Italian  drawings.  (D  ’66) 


Exhibitions 

Bean,  J.  Drawings  from  the  New  York  col¬ 
lections,  I.  The  Italian  renaissance.  (Je  ’66) 
Drawings  from  the  New  York  collections,  I. 

The  Italian  renaissance.  Bean,  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Dream  of  kings.  Petrakis,  H.  M.  (D  ’66) 

Dreams 

Smeed,  J.  W.  Jean  Paul’s  ‘Dreams’.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Dreiser,  Theodore 

T.iader,  M.  Theodore  Dreiser.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Dress,  adornment,  and  the  social  order.  Roach. 
M.  E.,  ed.  (O  ’66) 

Droste-Hulshoff,  Annette  Elizabeth,  Freiin  von 
Mare,  H.  M.  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Drugs 

Mintz,  M.  Therapeutic  nightmare.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Walker,  N.  Medicine  makers.  (O  ’66) 

Dry  summer  in  Provence.  Brand,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Dry  years.  Clark.  N.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Dual  mandate  in  British  tropical  Africa  [5th 
ed).  Lugard,  F.  J.  D.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Dublin 

History 

McHugh,  R.,  ed.  Dublin,  1916.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Dublin,  1916.  McHugh,  R.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Ducks 

Johnsgard,  P.  A.  Handbook  of  waterfowl  be¬ 
havior.  (Ag  ’66) 

Stories 

Dahl,  R.  Magic  finger.  (D  ’66) 

Duel.  Baldick,  R.  (My  ’66) 

Duel  in  the  shadows.  Orbaan,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dueling 

Atkinson,  J.  A.  Duelling  pistols,  and  some 
of  the  affairs  they  settled.  (D  ’66) 

Baldick,  R.  Duel.  (My  ’66) 

Duelling  pistols,,  and  some  of  the  affairs  they 
settled.  Atkinson,  J.  A. 

Dufay,  Guillaume 

Hamm,  C.  E.  Chronology  of  the  works  of 
Guillaume  Dufay.  (Je  ’66) 

Duhamel,  Georges 

Keating,  L.  C.  Critic  of  civilization.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dulce,  Sister 

Haverstock,  N.  A.  Give  us  this  day.  (Ap  ’661 

Dunbar,  William 
Scott,  T.  Dunbar.  (N  ’66) 


Dunbar.  Scott,  T.  (N  ’66) 


Dunn,  Henry  Treffry 

Pedrick,  G.  Life  with  Rossetti.  (N  66) 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Pierre  Samue! 

Saricks,  A.  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de 
Nemours.  (S  ’66) 


DUrer,  Albrecht 

DUrer,  A.  DUrer:  complete  engravings,  etch¬ 
ings  and  woodcuts.  (Ap  ’66) 

DUrer:  complete  engravings,  etchings,  and 
woodcuts.  DUrer,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 


Duse,  Eleonora 

Le  Gallienne,  E.  Mystic  in  the  theatre  (Je 
’66) 

Dusk  and  dawn  in  village  India.  Ahmed,  Z. 
(My  ’66) 

Dutch  landscape  painting.  Stechow,  W.  (N  ’66) 
Duty,  honor,  country.  Ambrose,  S.  E.  (N  ’66) 


Dyes  and  dyeing 

Hartung,  R.  More  creative  textile  design. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Dylan:  druid  of  the  broken  body.  Davies,  A.  T. 
(Je  ’66) 

Dylan  Thomas  and  poetic  dissociation.  Hol¬ 
brook,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Dynamics  of  development.  Hambidge,  G..  de 
(An  ’66) 


Dynamics  of  modernization.  Black,  C.  E.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Dyskolos  of  Menander.  Menander.  (Ag  '66) 


E  pluribus  unum.  McDonald,  F.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

ESP.  Hansel.  C.  E.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Eagle  and  his  egg.  Rascovich,  M.  (Je  ’66) 
Eagle  day.  Collier,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 


Earhart,  Amelia 

Goerner,  F.  Search  for  Amelia  Earhart.  (N  ’66) 
Earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East.  Mel- 
laart,  J.  (An  ’66) 

Earliest  diary  of  John  Adams.  Adams,  J.  (D 
’66) 

Early  American  beverages.  Brown,  J.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Early  American  dress.  Warwick.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 
Early  American  herb  recipes.  Brown.  A.  C. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  architecture. 

Krautheimer,  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Early  furniture  of  French  Canada  [2d  rev  ed). 
Palardy,  J.  (My  ’66) 

Early  Germans.  Thompson,  E.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Early  life  of  Stephen  Hind.  Jameson.  S.  (O 
’66) 


Early  Nantucket  and  its  whale  houses.  For¬ 
man,  H.  C.  (D  ’66) 

Early  photography  in  Canada.  Greenhill,  R.  (Mi 
’66) 


Early  Spanish  Main.  Sauer,  C.  O.  (Ag  ’66) 

Earth 

Juvenile  literature 

Bendick,  J.  Shape  of  the  earth.  (N  ’66) 
Branley,  F.  M.  Earth:  planet  number  three. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Earth:  planet  number  three.  Branley.  F  M 
(Ag  ’66) 

Earthly  paradise.  Colette.  (Je  ’66) 

East 

Description  and  travel 

Juvenile  literature 

Pl(Mr  ’?6)  Cities  of  go]d  and  lsles  of  sPlce- 
East  (Far  East) 

Iriye,  A.  After  imperialism.  (O  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Waldo  M.  Travel  guide  to  the  Orient  and  the 
Pacific.  (Ag  ’66) 

East  and  West 

Baudet,  H.  Paradise  on  earth.  (My  ’66) 

Leeuwen,  A.  T  van.  Christianity  in  world 
history.  (Ag  ’66) 

East-West  parallels.  Wertheim,  W.  F.  (Ap  ’66) 

Eastern  question  (Far  East) 

Eden,  A.  Toward  peace  in  Indochina.  (D  ’66) 

Eastward  to  India.  Sanderlin,  G.  (Mr  ’66) 

Easy  introduction  to  the  slide  rule.  Asimov.  I. 
(My  b6) 

Echo  of  treason.  Burke.  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Ecological  perspective  on  human  affairs.  Sprout 
.ti.  (Apr  66) 

Ecological  theater  and  the  evolutionary  play 
Hutchinson.  G.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ecology 
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Hutchinson,  G.  E.  Ecological  theater  and  the 
evolutionary  play.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hylander,  C.  J.  Wildlife  communities.  (N  ’66) 
Sprout,  H.  Ecological  perspective  on  human 
affairs.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature  • 

Hirsch,  S.  C.  Living  community.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sanger,  M.  B.  Cypress  country.  (Mr  ’66) 
Economic  advice  and  presidential  leadership. 
Plash,  E.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Economic  aid  and  international  cost  sharing. 
Pincus,  J.  (My  ’66) 


Economic  assistance 

Hambidge,  G.,  ed.  Dynamics  of  development. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Krosney,  H.  Beyond  welfare:  poverty  in  the 
supercity.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mihaly,  E.  B.  Foreign  aid  and  politics  in 
Nepal.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pincus,  J.  Economic  aid  and  international 
cost  sharing.  (My  ’66) 

Rubin,  S.  J.  Conscience  of  the  rich  nations. 
(N  ’66) 

Sewell,  J.  P.  Functionalism  and  world  politics. 
(D  ’66) 


Economic  assistance,  Domestic 
Biddle,  W.  W.  Community  development 
process.  (S  ’66) 


Economic  conditions 

Hambidge,  G..  ed.  Dynamics  of  development. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Kuznets,  S.  Postwar  economic  growth.  (Je 

’66) 

Moore,  B.  Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  (D  ’66) 

Shonfleid,  A.  Modern  capitalism.  (Mr  ’66) 
Waterston,  A.  Development  planning.  (Ag  ’66) 

Economic  development 

Florence,  P.  S.  Economics  and  sociology  of 
industry.  (My  ’66) 

Furtado.  C.  Diagnosis  of  the  Brazilian  crisis. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hla  Myint.  Economics  of  the  developing 
countries.  (1966,  1966  Annual) 

Kaldor,  N.  Essays  on  economic  policy,  2v.  (D 
’66) 

Kuznets,  S.  Economic  growth  and  structure, 
(O  ’66) 

Robinson,  E.  A.  G.,  ed.  Problems  in  economic 
development.  (S  ’66) 

Whitman,  M.  von  N.  Government  risk- 
sharing  in  foreign  investment.  (S  ’66) 

Economic  effects  of  regulation.  MacAvoy,  P.  W. 
(D  ’66) 

Economic  enquiry  in  Australia.  Goodwin,  C.  D. 
W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Economic  forecasting.  See  Business  forecasting 


Economic  growth  and  structure.  Kuznets,  S. 
(O  ’66) 

Economic  influences  upon  educational  progress 
in  the  united  States,  1820-1850.  Carlton,  F.  T. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Economic  ‘miracles’.  Hennessy,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Economic  performance  under  public  ownership. 
Shepherd,  W.  G.  (Mr  ’66) 


Dictionaries 

Paenson,  I.  Systematic  glossary  of  selected 
economic  and  social  terms,  English/French/ 
Spanish/Russian.  (Je  ’66) 

Vaughan,  F.,  comp.  Glossary  of  economics, 
including  Soviet  terminology,  in  English/ 
American,  French,  German,  Russian.  (O  ’66) 


History 

Goodwin,  C.  D.  W.  Economic  enquiry  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Heilbroner,  R.  L.  Limits  of  American  capital¬ 
ism.  (D  ’66) 

Kauder,  E.  History  of  marginal  utility  theory. 
(Je  ’66) 

Kuznets,  S.  Economic  growth  and  structure. 
(O  ’66) 

Taylor,  W.  L.  Francis  Hutcheson  and  David 
Hume  as  predecessors  of  Adam  Smith.  (S 
’66) 

Wolfson,  M.  Reappraisal  of  Marxian  econom¬ 
ics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Economics  and  prestige  in  a  Maya  community. 
Cancian.  F.  (O  ’66) 

Economics  and  sociology  of  industry.  Florence, 
P.  S.  (My  ’66) 

Economics  of  education.  Robinson,  E.  A.  G.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 

Economics  of  health.  Klarman,  IT.  E.  (My  ’66) 
Economics  of  inflationary  processes.  Zawadzki, 
K.  K.  F.  (D  ’66) 


Economics  of  poverty.  Weisbrod,  B.  A.,  ed. 
(Je  ’66) 

Economics  of  regulation.  Phillips,  C.  F.  (D  ’66) 
Economics  of  subsistence  agriculture.  Clark, 
C.  (Je  ’66) 


Economics  of  the  developing  countries.  Hla 
Myint.  (1966,  1966  Annual) 

Economics  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Conley, 
R.  W.  (S  ’66) 


Economists 

Winch,  D.  Classical  political  economy  and 
colonies.  (O  ’66) 

Economy  of  Communist  China.  Wu,  V.-L.  (Ag 
’66) 

Ecumenical  experiences.  Romeu,  L.  V.,  ed. 
(My  ’66) 

Ecumenical  movement.  See  Christian  union 


Eddie,  the  dog  holder.  Haywood,  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Eddy,  Mary  (Baker) 

Peel,  R.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  (O  ’66) 

Eden  in  jeopardy.  Lillard,  R.  G.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Edie  on  the  warpath.  Spykman,  E.  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Edinburgh 

History 

Young,  D.  Edinburgh  in  the  age  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  (Ap  ’66) 


Intellectual  life 

Young.  D.  Edinburgh  in  the  age  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  (Ap  ’66) 

Edinburgh  in  the  age  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Young,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva 

Juvenile  literature 


Economic  policy 

Chamberlain,  N.  W.  Private  and  public  plan¬ 
ning.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hickman.  B.  G.,  ed.  Quantitative  planning  of 
economic  policy.  (Je  ’66) 

Kaldor.  N.  Essays  on  economic  policy,  2v.  (D 
’66) 

Lewis,  W.  A.  Development  planning.  (N  66) 
Phelps,  E.  S.  Fiscal  neutrality  toward 

economic  growth.  (S  ’66) 

Shonfleid,  A.  Modern  capitalism.  (Mr  ’66) 
Waterston,  A.  Development  planning.  (Ag  ’66) 

Economic  sophisms.  Bastiat.  F.  (Mr  ’66) 
Economics 

American  economic  association.  Surveys  of 
economic  theory,  v  1-2.  (D  ’66) 

Baumol.  W.  J.  Welfare  economics  and  the 
theory  of  the  state  (2d  ed].  (N  ’66) 

Firth,  R.  Primitive  Polynesian  economy  (2d 
edl.  (Mr  ’66) 

Kaldor,  N.  Essays  on  economic  policy,  2v.  (D 
’66) 

Lekachman,  R.  Age  of  Keynes.  (N  ’66) 
Leontief.  W.  Input-output  economics.  (N  ’66) 
Mark,  K.  Pre-capitalist  economic  formations. 
(Je  ’66) 

Meade.  J.  E.  Stationery  economy.  (D  ’66) 
Pollard.  S.  D.  How  capitalism  can  succeed. 
(S  ’66) 

Shackle.  G.  L.  S.  Scheme  of  economic  theory. 
(O  ’66) 


Shapp,  M.  Let’s  find  out  about  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Edo  and  Enam.  Agnon,  S.  Y.  (In  his  Two  tales: 
Betrothed  &  Edo  and  Enam).  (N  ’66) 


Educated  man:  studies  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought.  Nash,  P.  (Je  ’66) 


Educating  for  diversity.  Wright,  B.  A. 
’66) 


(Ag 


Education 

Coleman,  J.  S.,  ed.  Education  and  political 
development.  (Je  ’66) 

Dewey.  J.  John  Dewey  on  education.  f.Te  ’66) 
Eliot,  T.  S.  To  criticize  the  critic.  (Mr  ’66) 
Goslin,  D.  A.  School  in  contemporary  society. 
(S  ’66) 

Holbrook,  D.  Secret  places.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Hoyle,  F  Man  in  the  universe,  (O  '661 
Spaght.  M.  E.  Bright  key.  (Ap  ’66) 
Weisbrod,  B.  A.  External  benefits  of  public 
education.  (Mr  ’66) 


Aims  and  objectives 

Beeby,  C.  E.  Quality  of  education  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Eble,  K.  E.  Perfect  education.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Robinson,  E.  A.  G..  ed.  Economics  of  educa¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

White,  S.  Students,  scholars,  and  parents. 
(Ap  ’66) 
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Education — Continued 

Curricula 

Bell,  D.  Reforming  of  general  education.  (S 
’66) 

Cay,  D.  F.  Curriculum:  design  for  learning. 
(N  ’66) 

Wooton,  W.  SMSG:  the  making  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum.  (Ad  ’66) 

Economic  aspects 

Anderson,  C.  A.,  ed.  Education  and  economic 
development.  (Ag  ’66) 


Experimental  methodsi 

Taylor,  L.  C.,  ed.  Experiments  in  education 
at  Sevenoaks  [2d  ptgl.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Finance 

Benson,  C.  S.  Cheerful  prospect.  (Ag  ’66) 
Freeman,  R.  A.  Crisis  in  college  finance?  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Friedlander,  A.  F.  Shared  time  strategy.  (S 
’66) 

Harris,  S.  E.,  ed.  Education  and  public  policy. 
(N  ’66) 

Robinson,  E.  A.  G..  ed.  Economics  of  educa¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

Philosophy 

Archambault,  R.  D.,  ed.  Philosophical  analy¬ 
sis  and  education.  (N  ’66) 

Ban tock.  G.  H.  Education  and  values.  (D  ’66) 
Bayles.  E.  E.  Growth  of  American  educational 
thought  and  practice.  (D  ’66) 

Bruner,  J.  S.  Toward  a  theory  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  (Ap  ’66) 

Dewey,  J.  Lectures  in  the  philosophy  of 
education:  1899.  (S  ’66) 

Landes,  R.  Culture  in  American  education: 
anthropological  approaches  to  minority  and 
dominant  groups  in  the  schools.  (Je  ’66) 
Nash,  P.  Educated  man:  studies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  educational  thought.  (Je  ’66) 

Read.  H.  Redemption  of  the  robot.  (Je  ’66) 
Scheffler.  I.  Conditions  of  knowledge.  (Ag 
’66) 

Young,  M.  Innovation  and  research  in  educa¬ 
tion.  (N  ’66) 

Africa 

Cowan.  L.  G.,  ed.  Education  and  nation - 
building  in  Africa.  (Ag  ’66) 


Argentine  Republic 

Luiggi,  A.  H.  65  valiants.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Brazil 


Havighurst,  R.  J.  Society  and  education  in 
Brazil.  (Je  ’ 66) 


China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) 
Fraser,  S.,  ed.  Chinese  communist  educa¬ 
tion.  (An  ’66) 

England 

History 

Simon,  J.  Education  and  society  in  Tudor 
England.  (N  ’66) 


Ghana 

Foster,  P,  Education  and  social  change  in 
Ghana.  (N  ’66) 


Great  Britain 

Blyth,  W.  A.  L.  English  primary  education. 
2v.  (Je  ’66) 

Dale,  R.  R.  Down  stream.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Jackson,  B.  Streaming.  (My  ’66) 

West,  E.  G.  Education  and  the  state.  (N  ’66) 
Willey.  F.  T.  Education  today  and  tomorrow. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Japan 

Dore.  R.  P.  Education  in  Tokugawa  Japan. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


North  Carolina 

Sanford,  T.  But  what  about  the  people?  (Je 
’66) 

Pakistan 

Curie,  A.  Planning  for  education  in  Pakistan. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Russia 

Benton,  W.  Teachers  and  the  taught  in  the 
U.SJS.R.  (Je  ’66) 


Southern  States 

Clark,  T.  D.  Three  paths  to  the  modern 
South.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sarratt,  R.  Ordeal  of  desegregation.  (F  ’67) 
<1966  Annual) 


Southwest,  New 

Manuel,  H.  T.  Spanish-speaking  children  of 
the  Southwest.  (S  ’66) 

United  States 

Benson,  C.  S.  Cheerful  prospect.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cremin,  L.  A.  Wonderful  world  of  Ellwood 
Patterson  Cubberley.  (N  ’66) 

Janowitz,  G.  Helping  hands.  (My  ’66) 
Kennedy,  J.  F.  John  F.  Kennedy  on  educa¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

Keppel,  F.  Necessary  revolution  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  (Ag  ’66) 

Landes,  R.  Culture  in  American  education: 
anthropological  approaches  to  minority  and 
dominant  groups  in  the  schools.  (Je  ’66) 
Masters.  N.  A.  State  politics  and  the  public 
schools.  (Ap  ’66) 

Schrag,  P.  Voices  in  the  classroom.  (Ap  ’66) 
Strom,  R.  D.  Teaching  in  the  slum  school. 
(Je  ’66) 

History 

Bayles,  E,  E.  Growth  of  American  educational 
thought  and  practice.  (D  ’ 66) 

Carlton,  F.  T.  Economic  influences  upon  edu¬ 
cational  progress  in  the  United  States,  182'i)- 
1850.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rudolph,  F.,  ed.  Essays  on  education  in  the 
early  Republic.  (Ag  ’66) 

Education,  Elementary 
Jackson,  B.  Streaming.  (My  ’66) 

Education,  Higher 

Cohen,  J.  W..  ed.  Superior  student  in  Ameri¬ 
can  higher  education.  (Ag  ’66) 

Perkins,  J.  A.  University  in  transition.  (My 
’66) 

Stroup,  T.  B.,  ed.  University  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  future.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tannenbaum,  F..  ed.  Community  of  scholars. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Education,  Preschool 


Addresses,  essays,  lectures 
See  Nursery  schools 
Education,  Secondary 

Dale,  R.  R.  Down  stream.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Downey,  L.  W.  Secondary  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion.  (Je  ’66) 

Friedenberg,  E.  Z.  Coming  of  age  in  Amer- 
ica.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 

Education,  Theological.  See  Theology — Studv 
and  teaching 

Education  and  economic  development.  Ander¬ 
son,  C.  A.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Education  and  nation-building  in  Africa. 

Cowan,  L.  G.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Education  and  political  development.  Coleman, 
J.  S.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Education  and  public  policy.  Harris,  S.  E..  ed. 
(N  ’66) 

Education  and  social  change  in  Ghana.  Foster, 
P.  (N  66) 

Education  and  society  in  Tudor  England.  Simon, 
J.  (N  66) 

Education  and  state 

^17ad]§'1J,der’  -P’*  Shared  time  strategy. 

( S  _  bb) 

Harris,  S.  E.,  ed.  Challenge  and  change  in 
American  education.  (N  ’66) 

S.  E-.  ed.  Education  and  public  policy. 

(IN  bb) 

Keppel,  F.  Necessary  revolution  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  (Ag  ’66) 

Masters  N.  A.  State  politics  and  the  public 
schools.  (Ap  ’66) 

West,  E.  G.  Education  and  the  state.  (N  ’66) 
Education  and  the  state.  West,  E.  G.  (N  ’66) 

Education  and  the  worship  of  God.  Phenix, 
P.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Education  and  values,  Bantock,  G.  H.  (D  66) 
Education  by  uncles.  Homans,  A.  A.  (N  ’66) 
Education  in  Tokugawa  Japan.  Dore,  R.  p. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Education  of  a  navy.  Schurman,  D.  M.  (Ag  ’661 

Education  today  and  tomorrow.  Willey  F  T 
(Ap  ’66) 

Educational  anthropology 
Kneller,  G.  F.  Educational  anthropology. 

i-A.  p  bb) 

Educational  films:  writing,  directing,  £„nd  pro¬ 
ducing  for  classroom,  television,  and  indus¬ 
try.  Herman.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Educational  psychology 
Hudson,  L.  Contrary  imaginations.  (D  ’66) 
Educational  sociology 

DnualP'  R'  r>own  stream-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 
Friedenberg,  E.  Z.  Dignity  of  youth.  (My  ’66) 
HBrazilUrfje  T6)  J‘  Society  and  education  in 
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Landes,  R.  Culture  In  American  education 
anthropological  approaches  to  minority  and 
dominant  groups  in  the  schools.  (Je  ’65) 
Stinchcombe,  A.  L  Rebellion  in  a  high 
school.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Educational  surveys  ^  ' 

Reiss,  A.  J..  ed.  Schools  in  a  changing  so¬ 
ciety.  (D  ’66) 

Educational  tests  ahd  measurements 
Lavin.  D.  E.  Prediction  of  academic  per¬ 
formance.  (Ap  ’66) 

Edward  111,  King  of  England 
Nicholson,  R.  Edward  III  and  the  Scots. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Edward  IV,  King  of  England 
Simons,  E.  N.  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  (N  ’66) 
Edward  VII,  King  of  Great  Britain 
Rang,  T.  Darling  Daisy  affair.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Edward  VIII,  King  of  Great  Britain  [abdicated 
19361 

Beaverbrook,  W.  M.  A.  Abdication  of  King 
Edward  VIII.  (S  ’66) 

Inglis,  B.  Abdication.  (D  ’66) 

Edward  III  and  the  Scots.  Nicholson,  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Effects  of  ability  grouping.  Goldberg,  M.  L.  (D 
’66) 


An  egg  is  for  wishing.  Kay,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Eggs — and  what  happens  inside  them.  Cos¬ 
grove,  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Egypt 

Antiquities 


Fouchet.  M.-P.  Rescued  treasures  of  Egypt. 
(Je  ’66) 

Hayes,  W.  C.  Most  ancient  Egypt.  (S  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Ruchlis,  H.  Wonder  of  electricity.  (Mr  ’66) 
Electrochemistry 

Juvenile  literature 
Klein,  H.  A.  Fuel  cells.  (N  ’66) 
Electromechanical  analogies 

See  also 

Brain — Electromechanical  analogies 
Electronic  data  processing 
Grossman,  A.  Data  processing  for  educators. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Elegies.  Donne,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Elements  of  comparative  sociology.  Eng  title 
of:  The  uses  of  comparative  sociology.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Elements  rage  [rev  &  enl  ed].  Lane,  F.  W. 
(S  ’66) 

Elephants 

Juvenile  literature 
Ravielli,  A.  Elephants.  (Ap  ’66) 

Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns 

Holder.  A.  Three  voyagers  in  search  of 
Europe.  (D  ’66) 

Elizabeth,  consort  of  George  VI,  King  of  Great 
Britain 

Duff,  D.  Mother  of  the  queen.  (N  ’66) 
Elizabethan  military  science.  Webb,  H.  J. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Elizabethan  problem.  Hicks.  L.  (Mr  ’66) 
Elizabethans’  America.  Wright,  L.  B.  (Je  ’66) 
Ellen  Glasgow’s  American  dream.  Santas,  J.  F. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Elliott,  Matthew 

Horsman,  R.  Matthew  Elliott,  British  Indian 
agent.  (Ap  ’66) 

El  Paso,  Texas 


Juvenile  literature 

Christie,  T.  L.  Legacy  of  a  pharaoh.  (N  ’66) 
Horizon  magazine.  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  (Ap 
’66) 

Description  and  travel 
Cottrell,  L.  Egypt.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History 

Harris,  C.  P.  Nationalism  and  revolution  in 
Egypt.  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  (Ap 
’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Lindsay,  J.  Leisure  and  pleasure  in  Roman 
Egypt.  (D  *66) 

Egyptian  stamp.  Mandelstam,  O.  (In  his  Prose 
of  Osip  Mandelstam).  (Mr  ’66) 
Egyptologists.  Amis,  K.  (Ap  ’66) 

Eichmann,  Adolf 

Hausner,  G.  Justice  in  Jerusalem.  (Ag  66) 
18  stories.  Boll,  H.  (D  ’66) 

1812.  Brett-James,  A.,  ed.  &  tr.  (S  ’66) 


Eighteenth  century 

Saisselin,  R.  G.  Taste  in  eighteenth  century 
France.  (Ag  ’66) 

Schneider,  I.,  ed.  Enlightenment.  (Ap  66) 
Wasserman,  E.  R.,  ed.  Aspects  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Eighteenth  century;  v  1  of  French  explorers  in 
the  Pacific.  Dunmore,  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Eighteenth-century  French  novel.  Mylne,  V. 
(My  ’66) 

Eighty  million  eyes.  McBain,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Einstein.  Albert 

Cuny,  LI.  Albert  Einstein:  the  man  and  his 
theories.  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Pringle,  P.  Young  Einstein.  (Ag  ’66) 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  D.  D.  White  House  years.  v2. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  story.  MacLeish,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 


Elections 

Massachusetts 

Levin,  M.  B.  Kennedy  campaigning.  (N  ’66) 


United  States 

Felknor,  B.  L.  Dirty  politics.  (D  ’66) 
Electra.  Sophocles.  (In  his  Four  plays).  (Ag 
’66) 

Electric  power  distribution 
Ellis,  C.  T.  Giant  step.  (Ag  ’66) 

Electricity 

Faraday,  M.  Experimental  researches  in  elec¬ 
tricity.  (O  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 
D’Antonio,  W.  V.  Influentials  in  two  border 
cities.  (Je  ’66) 

Embarrassment  of  plenty.  Soth,  L.  (My  ’66) 
Embezzler.  Auchincloss,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
Embodiments  of  mind.  McCulloch.  W.  S. 

(Je  ’66) 

Embroidery 

Enthoven.  J.  Stitches  of  creative  embroidery. 
(My  ’66) 

Embryology 

Harvey,  W.  Works  of  William  Harvey.  (S  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Cosgrove,  M.  Eggs — and  what  happens  inside 
them.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Emden  (Cruiser) 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Last  cruise  of  the  Emden.  (D 
’66) 

Emergence  of  an  industrial  labor  force  in  India. 
Morris,  M.  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Emerging  African  nations  and  their  leaders,  2v; 
v2  and  3  of  Negro  heritage  library.  (Ag  ’66) 


Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Journals  and  miscellaneous 
notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  v5.  (Ap 
’66) 

Porte,  J.  Emerson  and  Thoreau:  transcen- 
dentalists  in  conflict.  (My  ’66) 


Emerson  and  Thoreau:  transcendentalists  in 
conflict.  Porte,  J.  (My  ’66) 

Emigration  &  disenchantment.  Shepperson, 
W.  S.  (Mr  ’66) 


Emigration  from  Italy  in  the  republican  age  of 
Rome.  Wilson,  A.  J.  N.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Emily  Dickinson’s  reading,  1836-1886.  Capps, 
J.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Emily’s  voyage,.  Smith.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Emirates  of  Northern  Nigeria.  Hogben.  S.  J. 
(D  ’66) 

Emotion  in  the  thought  of  Sartre  Fell,  J.  P. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Emotions 

Fell,  J.  P.  Emotion  in  the  thought  of  Sartre. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Levi,  A.  French  moralists.  (Ap  ’66) 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  Almedingen,  E.  M.  (N  ’66) 
Emperor  of  ice-cream.  Moore,  B.  (1965,  1966 
Annual ) 

Empire  and  independence.  Van  Alstyne,  R.  W. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Empire  of  the  Arabs.  Glubb,  J.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual ) 


Empires  in  the  wilderness.  Griffith,  W.  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Employees'  representation  in  management 
Kolaja,  J.  Workers’  councils:  the  Yugoslav 
experience.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Pick,  R.  (S  ’66) 
Empress  of  all  Russia:  Catherine  the  Great. 

Noble,  1.  (Ag  ’66)  , 

Encounter  with  the  future.  Hoyle,  F.  (My  66) 


Encyclopaedia.  See  Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia  of  physics.  Besangon,  R.  M.,  ed. 


Encyclopedia  of  poetry  and  poetics.  Preminger, 
A.,  ed.  (1965,  1966  Annual)  . 

Encyclopedia  of  the  American  revolution.  Boat- 
ner,  M.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Werblow- 
sky,  R.  J.  Z.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  3v. 

Lutheran  world  federation.  (S  ’66 1 
Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  government  benefits.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 

Campbell,  O.  J.,  ed.  Reader’s  encyclopedia  of 
Shakespeare.  (D  ’66) 

Cowles  comprehensive  encyclopedia,  1966.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Everyday  reference  library,  3v.  (My  ’66) 
Lincoln  library  of  essential  information  [28th 
ed).  (My  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home, 
12v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  . 

New  book  of  knowledge.  20v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

End  of  a  day.  Guido,  B.  (N  ’66) 

Endecott  and  the  Red  Cross.  See  Lowell,  R.  The 
Old  glory.  (Mr  ’66) 

Endowments 

Curti,  M.  Philanthropy  in  the  shaping  of 
American  higher  education  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Fremont -Smith,  M.  R.  Foundations  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Energy.  See  Force  and  energy 
Enga  (New  Guinea  people) 

Meggitt,  M.  J.  Lineage,  system  of  the  Mae- 
Enga  of  New  Guinea.  (D  ’66) 

Engaged  &  disengaged.  Bush,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Engels,  Friedrich 

Wolfe,  B.  D.  Marxism.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 
Engine  powered  vessel.  Baker,  W.  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Engines 

Juvenile  literature 

Roberson,  P.  Engines.  (Mr  ’66) 

England 

Religion 

Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.  Unbelievers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Social  conditions 

Martin,  E.  W.  Shearers  and  the  shorn.  (Ap 
’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  I.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Duggan,  A.  Growing  up  with  the  Norman 
Conquest.  (Ag  ’66) 

England.  Bowie,  J.  (O  ’66) 

England.  Kazantzakis.  N.  (Ap  ’66) 

England,  Europe  &  the  Upper  Nile,  1882-1899. 

Sanderson,  G.  N.  (Ag  '661 
England  without  Richard,  1189-1199.  Appleby, 
J.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

England’s  apprenticeship.  1603-1763.  (Ag  ’66) 
English  books  &  readers,  1558  to  1603.  Bennett, 
H.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

English  church  and  the  papacy  in  the  middle- 
ages.  Lawrence,  C.  H.  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

English  churchyard  memorials.  Burgess,  F. 
(N  ’66) 

English  Civil  war.  Ross,  S.  (My  ’66) 

English  constitutional  theory  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  1556-1832.  Weston,  C.  C.  (My  ’66) 
English  drama 


History  and  criticism 

Bradbrook,  M.  C.  English  dramatic  form.  (S 
’66) 

Tomlinson,  T.  B.  Study  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  tragedy.  (My  ’66) 

English  dramatic  form.  Bradbrook,  M.  C.  (S 
’66) 

English  fiction 


History  and  criticism 

Aldridge,  J.  W.  Time  to  murder  and  create. 
(Je  ’66) 

Day.  R.  A.  Told  in  letters.  (O  ’66) 

Lodge,  D.  Language  of  Action,  (Ag  ’66) 
Steeves,  H.  R.  Before  Jane  Austen.  (Je  ’66) 
English  furniture.  Macdonald-Taylor,  M.  (Ag 
’66) 


English  history.  1914-1945.  Taylor,  A.  J.  P. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


English  in  Egypt.  See  British  in  Egypt 
English  language 

Stern,  G.  Meaning  and  change  of  meaning 
[reprint],  (My  ’66) 


Dictionaries 


DeVries,  L.,  comp.  Dictionary  of  pure  and 
applied  physics,  v2.  ( (Ag  ’66) 

Franklyn,  J.  Which  witch?  (N  ’66) 

Klein,  E.  Comprehensive  etymological  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  language,  v  1.  (Ag 
’66) 


Random  house  dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  (D  ’66) 

Reader’s  digest.  Reader’s  digest  great  en¬ 
cyclopedic  dictionary.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Webster’s  New  World  dictionary  of  the 
American  language  [college  ed],  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Courtis,  S.  A.  Courtis-Watters  illustrated 
Golden  dictionary  for  young  readers  [rev  & 
enl  ed],  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Scarry,  R.  Richard  Scarry’s  Storybook  dic¬ 
tionary.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

German 

Langenscheidt’s  concise  German  dictionary. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Wildhagen,  K.  New  Wildhagen  German  dic¬ 
tionary.  (Ag  ’66) 

Samoan 

Milner,  G.  B.  Samoan  dictionary:  Samoan  - 
English,  English- Samoan.  (Ag  ’66) 


Etymology 

Garrison.  W.  What’s  in  a  word?  (My  ’66) 
Klein,  E.  Comprehensive  etymological  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  language,  v  1.  (Ag 
’66) 

Dictionaries 

Onions,  C.  T.,  ed.  Oxford  dictionary  of  Eng¬ 
lish  etymology.  (N  ’66) 


Foreign  words  and  phrases 

Juvenile  literature 

Pei.  M.  Our  national  heritage.  (Mr  ’66) 


Grammar 

Follett.  W.  Modern  American  usage.  (D  ’66) 
Morsberger,  R.  E.  Commonsense  grammar 
and  style.  (My  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

O’Neill,  M.  Words,  words,  words.  (Ag  ’66) 
History 

Barber,  C.  Linguistic  change  in  present-day 
English.  (My  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Sparke,  W.  Story  of  the  English  language. 
(Je  66) 

Idioms 

Follett.  W.  Modern  American  usage.  (D  ’66) 

Pronunciation 

Dictionary  of  pronunciation.  (My 

bo) 

„  _  Rhetoric 

See  Rhetoric 

Rhyme 

Dictionaries 

Stillman,  F.  Poet’s  manual  and  rhyming  dic¬ 
tionary.  (D  ’66) 

Slang 

Dictionaries 

Brophy,  J..  ed.  Long  trail.  (Ag  ’66) 

Leitner  M.  J..  ed.  Dictionary  of  French 
and  American  slang.  (Ap  ’66) 

Study  and  teaching 

Ho' brook,  D.  Secret  places.  (1965.  1966  An- 

Mf£SS,ou?hwestS?sn4S6h)'SPeaking  Children  of 

Terms  and  phrases 

Follett,  W  Modern  American  usage.  (D  ’66) 
Garrison,  W.  What’s  in  a  word?  (My  ’66) 
English  literature 

M[£v  &  enfflf.  (%  •,61|frature  and  society 
Bibliography 

Morgan,  B.  Q  Critical  bibliography  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  in  English  translations. 

Annual)7  2d  d  reV  &  enl]’  (Ja  ’67)  <196(5 
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Collections 

Book  for  Eleanor  Farjeon.  (N  ’66) 

Vries,  L.  de.  Flowers  of  delight.  (Je  ’66) 


History  and  criticism 

Bergonzi,  B.  Heroes’  twilight;  a  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  Great  war.  -<Mr  '661 
Buckley.  J.  H.  Triumph  of  time.  (D  ’66) 
Bush,  D.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  (D  ’66) 
Fulghum,  W.  B.  Dictionary  of  biblical  allu¬ 
sions  in  English  literature.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fussell.  P.  Rhetorical  world  of  Augustan 
humanism.  (D  ’66) 

Holbrook,  D.  Quest  for  love.  (Je  ’66) 

King,  J.  R.  Studies  in  six  17th  century  writ¬ 
ers.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Logan,  J.  V.,  ed.  Some  British  romantics. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacNeice,  L.  Varieties  of  parable.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Marcus,  S.  Other  Victorians.  (O  ’66) 

Marsh,  R.  Four  dialectical  theories  of  poetry. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Milburn.  D.  J.  Age  of  wit.  1650-1750.  (Je  ’66) 
Spector,  R.  D.,  ed.  Essays  on  the  eighteenth- 
century  novel.  (Ag  ’66) 

Swinnerton,  F.  Galaxy  of  fathers.  (O  ’66) 
Temple,  R.  Z.,  ed.  Library  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  3v.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

Vasta,  E.,  ed.  Middle  English  survey.  (Ag 
’66) 

English  mediaeval  house.  Wood,  M.  (N  ’66) 
English  musical  renaissance.  Howes,  F.  (D  ’66) 
English  neoclassical  art.  Irwin,  D.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


English  newspapers 

Wiles,  R.  M.  Freshest  advices.  (O  ’66) 
English  poetry 

Bradford.  C.  B.  Yeats  at  work.  (My  ’66) 
Evans,  I.  English  poetry  in  the  later  nine¬ 
teenth  century  [2d  ed  rev],  (S  ’66) 

Orr,  P.,  ed.  Poet  speaks.  (D  ’ 66) 


Collections 

Auden,  W.  H.,  ed.  19th  century  British  minor 
poets.  (Je  ’66) 

Bender,  R.  M.,  ed.  Sonnet.  (Ap  ’66) 

Clark,  L,  comp.  Common  ground  (Je  ’66) 
Inglis,  F.,  ed.  English  poetry,  1550-1660. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Meynell,  F.  Memorable  poetry.  (Ag  ’66) 
Parsons,  I.  M.,  ed.  Men  who  march  away. 
(My  ’66) 

Rus,  V..  comp.  Selections  from  German 
poetry.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Williams,  O.,  ed.  Master  poems  of  the  English 
language.  (Je  ’66) 


History  and  criticism 
Day  Lewis,  C.  Lyric  impulse.  (Ap  ’66) 
Grubb,  F.  Vision  of  reality.  (S  ’66) 

Johnson,  C.  Reason’s  double  agents.  (S  66) 
Marsh,  R.  Four  dialectical  theories  of  poetry. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Miller,  J.  H.  Poets  of  reality.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Roston,  M.  Prophet  and  poet.  (O  ’66) 

Scoular  K.  W.  Natural  magic.  (O  ’66) 
Woodhouse,  A.  S.  P.  Poet  and  his  faith. 
(Je  ’66) 

English  poetry,  1550-1660.  Inglis,  F.,  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

English  poetry  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
r2d  ed  revl.  Evans,  I.  (S  ’66) 

English  primary  education,  2v.  Blyth,  W.  A. 
L.  (Je  ’66) 

English  prose  literature  , 

Johnson,  E.  D  H.,  ed.  Poetry  of  earth. 
(Ag  ’66) 

English  silver  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Stone, 
J.  (Ap  ’66) 

English  treason  trials.  Eng  title  of:  Famous 
treason  trials.  Du  Cann,  C.  G.  L.  (F  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

English  works  of  Giles  Fletcher,  the  elder. 
Fletcher.  G.  (My  ’66) 


Engraving 

Brunsdon,  J.  Technique  of  etching  and  en¬ 
graving.  (N  ’66) 

Hayter,  S.  W.  New  ways  of  gravure  [2d  ed). 
(N  ’66) 

Engraving,  Japanese  , 

Hiroshige.  Fifty-three  stages  of  the  Tokaido. 
(My  ’66) 

Enjoying  opera.  Maynard,  O.  (D  ’66) 

Enlightenment  , 

Gay,  P.  Enlightenment:  an  interpretation. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Enlightenment.  Schneider,  I.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Enlightenment:  an  interpretation.  Gay,  P. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Eno,  Henry 

Eno,  H.  Twenty  years  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
(S  ’66) 

Enter  certain  murderers.  Woods,  S.  (O  ’66) 
Enter  Plato.  Gouldner,  A.  W.  (S  ’66) 
Enterprising  colonies.  Sachs,  W.  S.  (Ag  ’66)1 
Epic  of  New  York  City.  Ellis,  E.  R.  ID  ’66j 

Epic  poetry 

Cook.  A.  Classic  Line.  (D  ’66) 

Durling,  R.  M.  Figure  of  the  poet  in  renais¬ 
sance  epic.  (Ag  ’66) 

Epidem  ics 

Creighton,  C.  History  of  epidemics  in  Britain. 
2v  I2d  ed).  (O  ’66) 

Siegfried,  A.  Routes  of  contagion.  (Mr  ’66) 
Epistemology.  See  Knowledge,  Theory  of 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Leenhardt,  F.  J.  (My 
’66) 

Eppes,  Mary  (Jefferson) 

Hall,  G.  L.  Mr  Jefferson’s  ladies.  (Ag  ’ 66  > 
Equality  and  beyond.  Grier,  G.  (N  ’66) 

Erasmus,  Desiderius 

Reynolds.  E.  E.  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus. 
(D  ’66) 

Erie  Canal 

Shaw,  R.  E.  Erie  water  west.  (Ag  ’66) 

Erie  water  west.  Shaw,  R.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Erikson,  Erik  Homburger 
Maier,  FI.  W.  Three  theories  of  child  devel¬ 
opment.  (Ag  ’  66) 

Erotic  literature 

Forberg,  F.  C.  Manual  of  classical  erotology, 
2v  in  1.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Erotic  minorities.  Ullerstam,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Escape  into  aesthetics:  the  krt  of  Vladimir 
Nabokov.  Stegner,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Escapes 

Linklater,  E,  Prince  in  the  heather.  (N  ’66) 
Eschatology 

Shires,  H.  M.  Eschatology  of  Paul  in  the  light 
of  modern  scholarship.  (My  ’66) 
Eschatology  of  Paul  in  the  light  of  modern 
scholarship.  Shires,  H.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Esdaile  poems.  Shelley.  P.  B.  (D  ’66) 

Eskimos 

Economic  conditions 
Iglauer.  E.  New  people.  (Ap  ’66) 

Esquirp  fashions  for  men.  Esquire.  (S  ’66) 
Ess,  ess  mein  kindt  (eat,  eat  my  child). 

Golden,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  com¬ 
plexion  and  figure  in  the  human  species. 
Smith,  S.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Essay  on  the  history  of  civil  society,  1767. 

Ferguson,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Essays 

Archambault,  R.  D.,  ed.  Philosophical  analy¬ 
sis  and  education.  (N  ’66) 

Arnold,  M.  Culture  and  anarchy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Arvin,  N.  American  pantheon.  (Ag  ’66) 
Atkinson,  B.  Brief  chronicles.  (N  ’66) 
Bambrough,  R.,  ed.  New  essays  on  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bennett,  J.  C.,  ed.  Christian  social  ethics 
in  a  changing  world.  (N  ’66) 

Bronowski,  J.  Science  and  human  values 

[rev  ed].  (N  ’66) 

Bush,  D.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  (D  ’66) 
Callahan,  D.  New  Church.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Craig,  G.  A.  War,  politics,  and  diplomacy. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Faulkner,  W.  Essays,  speeches  &  public 
letters.  (Ap  ’66) 

Golding,  W.  Hot  gates.  (My  ’66) 

Haring,  B.  This  time  of  salvation.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hartman,  G.  H.,  ed.  Hopkins.  (D  ’66) 

Heller,  E.  Artist's  journey  into  the  interior. 

(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Herr.  R.,  ed.  Ideas  in  history.  (S  ’66) 
Heschel,  A.  J.  Insecurity  of  freedom.  (Je  ’66) 
Hobhouse,  L.  T.  Sociology  and  philosophy. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hobsbawm,  E.  J.  Labouring  men.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hubbell,  J.  B.  South  and  Southwest.  (D  ’66) 
Jones,  L.  Home.  (Je  ’66) 

Knowledge  among  men.  (N  ’66) 

Krenek,  E.  Exploring  music.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

La  Farge,  O.  Man  with  the  calabash  pipe. 
(O  ’66) 

Lynes,  R.  Confessions  of  a  dilettante.  (D  ’66) 
Mailer.  N.  Cannibals  and  Christians.  IO  ’66) 
Mattfeld,  J.  A.,  ed.  Women  and  the  scientific 
professions.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Moravia.  A.  Man  as  an  end.  (Mr  ’66) 

Muir,  E.  Essays  on  literature  and  society 
[rev  &  enl  ed].  (Je  ’66) 

Murray,  J.  C.,  ed.  Freedom  and  man.  (D  ’66) 
Musgrave,  R.  A.,  ed.  Essays  in  fiscal  federal¬ 
ism.  (D  ’66) 

Neusner,  J.  History  and  Torah.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 
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Essays — Continued, 

Newberry  library.  Essays  in  history  and  lit¬ 
erature  presented  by  fellows  of  the  New¬ 
berry  library  to  Stanley  Pargellis.  (Ag  ’66) 
Ogden,  is.  M.  Reality  of  God.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

O’Kelly,  B.,  ed.  Renaissance  image  of  man 
and  the  world.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Poggioli,  R.  Spirit  of  the  letter.  (Ap  '66) 
Ross,  Li.  Talk  stories.  (Je  ’66) 

Sparrow,  J.  Controversial  essays.  (D  ’66) 
Spectator.  The  Spectator,  5v.  (O  ’66) 

Trilling,  L.  Beyond  culture.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Waith  E.  M.,  ed.  Shakespeare:  the  histories. 
(O  ’66) 

Weaver,  R.  M.  Life  without  prejudice.  (Ag 
’66) 

West,  P.  Wine  of  absurdity.  (N  ’66) 

White,  R.  L.,  ed.  Achievement  of  Sherwood 
Anderson.  (D  ’66) 

Wright,  E.,  ed.  Causes  and  consequences  of 
the  American  revolution.  (D  ’66) 

Wynes,  C.  E.,  ed.  Negro  in  the  South  since 
1865.  (D  ’66) 

Essays  in  fiscal  federalism.  Musgraye,  R.  A.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 

Essays  in  history  and  literature  presented  by 
fellows  of  the  Newberry  library  to  Stanley 
Pargellis.  Newberry  library.  (Ag  ’66) 
Essays  in  political  science.  Buehrig,  E.  H.,  ed. 
CD  ’66) 

Essays  on  economic  policy,  2v.  Kaldor,  N.  (D 
’66) 

Essays  on  education  in  the  early  Republic. 

Rudolph,  F.,  ed.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

Essays  on  ego  psychology.  Hartmann,  H.  (My 
’66) 

Essays  on  literature  and  society  [rev  &  enl  ed]. 
Muir.  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Essays  on  Schubert.  Brown,  M.  J.  E.  (S  '66) 
Essays  on  Shakespeare.  Chapman.  G.  W.,  ed. 
(O  ’66) 

Essays  on  the  eightenth-century  novel.  Spec- 
tor,  R.  D.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Essays,  speeches  &  public  letters.  Faulkner,  W. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Essence  of  opera.  Weisstein,  U.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
Established  and  the  outsiders.  Elias,  N.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Esthetics 

Aschenbrenner,  K.,  ed.  Aesthetic  theories: 

studies  in  the  philosophy  of  art.  (Ap  ’66) 
Barrett,  C.,  ed.  Collected  papers  on  aesthetics. 
(S  ’66) 

Beardsley,  M.  C.  Aesthetics  from  classical 
Greece  to  the  present.  (D  ’66) 

Margolis,  J.  Language  of  art  &  art  crit¬ 
icism.  (Mr  ’66) 

Peters,  R.  L.  Crowns  of  Apollo.  (Ag  ’66) 
Saisselin,  R.  G.  Taste  in  eighteenth  century 
France.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sesonske,  A.,  ed.  What  is  art?  (Ag  ’66) 
Stokes,  A.  Invitation  in  art.  (N  ’66) 
Estranged  God.  Padovano,  A.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
Estrangement  and  relationship.  Macnab,  F.  A. 
(D  ’66) 

Estrangements.  Freeman,  A.  (S  ’66) 

Etching 

Brunsdon,  J.  Technique  of  etching  and  en¬ 
graving.  (N  ’66) 

Ethics 

Glass,  B.  Science  and  ethical  values.  (My  ’66) 
Liebman,  J.  L.  Hope  for  man.  (S  ’66) 
MacIntyre,  A.  Short  history  of  ethics.  (N  ’66) 
Rand,  A.  Virture  of  selfishness.  (Ap  '66) 
Roberts,  M.  Responsibility  and  practical  free¬ 
dom.  (S  ’66) 

Stumpf,  S.  E.  Morality  and  the  law.  (D  ’66) 
Ethics,  American 

Cook,  F.  J.  Corrupted  land.  (Je  ’66) 

Ethics,  French 

Levi,  A.  French  moralists.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ethics  for  an  industrial  age.  Obenhaus.  V.  (Ag 
’66) 

Ethiopia 

Civilization 

Levine,  D.  Wax  &  gold.  (My  ’66) 

History 

Greenfield,  R.  Ethiopia.  (Mr  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kaula,  E.  M.  Land  and  people  of  Ethiopia. 
(My  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Levine,  D.  Wax  &  gold.  (My  ’66) 


Ethnology 

Birket-Smith,  K.  Paths  of  culture.  (Ag  ’66) 
Coon,  C.  IS.  Living  races  of  man.  (Ap  '66) 
Evans-Pritchard,  E.  E.  Position  of  women  in 
primitive  societies.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gluckman,  M.,  ed.  Closed  systems  and  open 
minds.  (D  ’66) 

Goldschmidt,  W.  Comparative  functionalism. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Mair,  L.  Introduction  to  social  anthropology. 
(S  ’66) 

Murdock,  G.  P.  Culture  and  society.  (Je  ’66) 
Africa 

Fagg,  W.  Tribes  and  forms  in  African  art. 
(S  ’66) 

Australia 

Berndt,  R.  M.  World  of  the  first  Australians. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Kenya 

Spencer,  P.  Samburu.  (Ap  ’66) 


Suggs,  R. 
(Je  ’66) 


Marquesas  Islands 
C.  Marquesan  sexual  behavior. 

Mesopotamia 


Adams,  R.  M.  Evolution  of  urban  society: 
early  Mesopotamia  and  prehistoric  Mexico. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Mexico 

Adams,  R.  M.  Evolution  of  urban  society: 
early  Mesopotamia  and  prehistoric  Mexico. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


New  Guinea 

Read,  K.  E.  High  valley.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Oceania 

Taylor,  C.  R.  H.  Pacific  bibliography  [2d  ed], 
(Ag  ’66) 

Ethnopsychology.  See  Race  psychology 
Etiquette 

Birmingham,  F.  Wedding  book.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Beery,  M.  Young  teens  away  from  home. 
(N  ’66) 

Young,  M.  White  gloves  and  party  manners. 
(Mr  ’66) 

United  States 

Carson,  G.  Polite  Americans.  (Je  ’66) 

Etruscan  language 

Mayani,  Z.  Etruscans  begin  to  speak.  (Je  ’66) 
Etruscans  begin  to  speak.  Mayani,  Z.  (Je  ’66) 
Eucharistic  words  of  Jesus.  Jeremias,  J. 
’em 


Eugene  Ionesco.  Eng  title  of:  Ionesco.  Coe, 
R.  N.  (Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Europe 

Bibliography 

European  bibliography.  (Ag  ’66) 


Civilization 

Dickens,  A.  G.  Reformation  and  society  in 
sixteenth-century  Europe.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Grant,  M.  Civilizations  of  Europe.  (D  ’66) 


History 

Rice,  D.  T.,  ed.  Dawn  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Mr  '66) 


Description  and  travel 

Deardorff,  R.  Day  outside  the  city.  (S  ’66) 
hansom,  W.  Away  to  it  all.  (Ag  ’66) 
heume,  J.  G.  Stroll  to  Syracuse.  (Je  ’66) 
Waldo,  M.  Travel  guide  to  Europe.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wilson,  E.  Europe  without  Baedeker  [2d  ed]. 
(N  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v6. 
(Je  ’66) 

History 
To  4 76 

Piggott,  S.  Ancient  Europe:  from  the  begin - 
nings  of  agriculture  to  classical  antiquity. 
(Ap  ’66) 

476-1492 

Hale,  J.  R.,  ed.  Europe  in  the  late  middle 
ages.  (Je  ’66) 

Odlozilik,  O.  Hussite  king.  (O  ’66) 


lmz-nsy 


Aston,  T.,  ed.  Crisis  in  Europe,  1560-1660. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Carter.  C.  H.,  ed.  From  the  renaissance  to 
the  counter-reformation.  (Je  ’66) 

Cipolla,  C.  M.  Guns,  sails  and  empires.  (D  ’66) 
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18  th  century 

Ogg,  D.  Europe  of  the  ancien  regime,  1715- 
1783.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1789-1815 

Connelly.  O.  Napoleon’s  satellite  kingdoms. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1789-1900 

Brett- James,  A.,  ed.  &  tr.  1812.  (S  ’66) 
Godechot,  J.  France  and  the  Atlantic  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  1770-1799. 
(Je  *66) 

Raack,  R.  C.  Fall  of  Stein.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rodger,  A.  B.  War  of  the  second  coalition. 

1798  to  1801.  (Mr  ’66) 

Rud<5,  G.  Revolutionary  Europe.  1783-1815. 
(N  ’66) 

20th  century 

Gilbert.  M.  European  powers.  1900-45.  (Je  ’66) 
Tuchman,  B.  W.  Proud  tower.  (Mr  ’66) 


1911,-191,5 

Wiskemann,  E.  Europe  of  the  dictators,  1919- 
1945.  (D  ’66) 

Industries 

History 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v6. 
(Je  ’66) 

Kings  and  rulers 

Kelen,  B.  Mistresses.  (Ag  ’66) 

Politics 

Millman,  R.  British  foreign  policy  and  the 
coming  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  (Ag 
*66) 

Rogger,  H.,  ed.  European  right.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

11,92-1789 

Morris,  R.  B.  Peacemakers.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Van  Alstyne,  R.  W.  Empire  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  (Ag  ’66) 

20th  century 

Gilbert,  M.  European  powers,  1900-45.  (Je  ’66) 

191,5- 

Brzezinski,  Z.  Alternative  to  partition.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Calleo,  D.  P.  Europe’s  future:  the  grand  al¬ 
ternatives.  (Je  ’66) 

Stikker.  D.  U.  Men  of  responsibility.  (My  ’66) 
Social  conditions 

Tuchman,  B.  W.  Proud  tower.  (Mr  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Juvenile  literature 

Chamberlin,  E.  R.  Everyday  life  in  Renais¬ 
sance  times.  (Je  ’66) 

Europe,  Eastern 

Biography 

Brown,  J.  F.  New  Eastern  Europe.  (N  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

191,5- 

Brown,  J.  F.  New  Eastern  Europe.  (N  ’66) 


Politics 


191,5- 


Brown,  J.  F.  New  Eastern  Europe.  (N  ’66) 
Europe  in  the  late  middle  ages.  Hale,  J.  R.,  ed. 
(Je  ’66) 

Europe  of  the  ancien  regime,  1715-1783.  Ogg,  D. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Europe  of  the  dictators,  1919-1945.  Wiskemann, 
E.  (D  ’66) 


Europe  since  1939.  May,  A.  J.  (Ja  '67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Europe  without  Baedeker  [2d  edl.  Wilson,  E. 
(N  ’66) 

European  bibliography.  (Ag  ’66) 

European  common  market.  See  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community 
European  Economic  Community 

Fisher,  S.  N..  ed.  France  and  the  European 
community.  (Ap  ’66) 

Middleton,  D.  Atlantic  community.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Willis,  F.  R.  France,  Germany,  and  the  new 
Europe,  1945-1963.  (Mr  ’66) 


European  federation 

Gladwyn,  H.  M.  G.  J.  European  idea.  (Je  ’66) 
Strauss,  F.  J.  Grand  design.  (My  ’66) 

Willis,  F.  R.  France,  Germany,  and  the  new 
Europe,  1945-1963.  (Mr  ’66) 


European  Free  Trade  Association 

Lambrinidis.  J.  S.  Structure,  function,  and 
law  of  a  free  trade  area.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

European  idea.  Gladwyn,  H.  M.  G.  J.  (Je  ’66) 

European  philosophy  today.  Kline,  G.  L.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’66) 

European  powers,  1900-45.  Gilbert.  M.  (Je  ’66) 

European  right.  Rogger,  H.,  ed.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

European  War,  1914-1918 

Bergonzi,  B.  Heroes’  twilight;  a  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  Great  war.  (Mr  ’66) 

History  of  the  First  World  War,  4v  [com¬ 
memorative  ed],  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Aerial  operations 

Bishop,  W.  A.  Courage  of  the  early  morning. 

( S  66) 

Fredette,  R.  H.  Sky  on  fire.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Jablonski,  E.  Warriors  with  wings.  (D  ’66) 

Whitehouse,  A.  Fighting  wings.  (D  ’66) 

Campaigns 

Palmer,  A.  Gardeners  of  Salonika.  (Mr  ’66) 
Causes 

Lafore,  L.  Long  fuse.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Naval  operations 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Last  cruise  of  the  Emden.  (D 
’66) 

Marder,  A.  J.  From  the  dreadnought  to 
Scapa  Flow,  v2.  (Mr  ’66) 

Personal  narratives 

Chapman,  G.  Passionate  prodigality.  (My  ’66) 

Langer,  W.  L.  Gas  and  flame  in  World  War 
I.,  (Mr  ’66) 

Poetry 

Parsons,  I.  M.,  ed.  Men  who  march  away. 
(My  ’66) 

Songs  and  music 

Brophy,  J.,  ed.  Long  trail.  (Ag  ’66) 
Territorial  questions 

Lugard,  F.  J.  D.  L.  Dual  mandate  in  British 
tropical  Africa.  [5th  ed],  (Je  ’66) 

Germany 

Fredette,  R.  H.  Sky  on  fire.  (N  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Guinn,  P.  British  strategy  and  politics,  1914 
to  1918.  (Ag  ’66) 

Marwick,  A.  Deluge.  (Ap  ’66) 


United  States 

Link,  A.  S.  Wilson:  campaigns  for  progres 
sivism  and  peace,  1916-1917.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Smith.  D.  M.  Great  departure.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Stallings,  L.  Story  of  the  Doughboys.  (Ag 
’66) 

Europe’s  future:  the  grand  alternatives.  Calleo, 
D.  P.  (Je  ’66) 

Evans,  Gwynne  Owen 

Jones,  E.  Last  two  to  hang.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Evening  of  the  holiday.  Hazzard,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
Events  &  celebrations.  Vliet,  R.  G.  (O  ’66) 
Events  and  wisdoms.  Davie,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Everest,  Mount 

Hornbein,  T.  F.  Everest,  the  west  ridge.  (Ap 


Juvenile  literature 

McCallum,  J.  D.  Everest  diary.  (D  ’66) 
Everest  diary.  McCallum,  J.  D.  (D  ’66) 

Everest,  the  west  ridge.  Hornbein,  T.  F.  (Ap 
’66) 

Everlasting  spell.  Richardson,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Everyday  life  in  colonial  America.  Wright, 
L.  B.  (Ap  '66) 

Everyday  life  in  renaissance  times.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  E.  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Everyday  life  in  twentieth  century  America. 

Dodds.  J.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 

Everyday  reference  library.  3v.  (My  ’66) 
Everything  but  money.  Levenson,  S.  (N  ’66) 
Evil  and  the  god  of  love.  Hick,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Evil  that  men  do.  Pentecost,  H.  (D  ’66) 

Evil  under  the  sun.  Christie,,  A.  (In  her  Murder 
international).  (N  ’66) 
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Evolution 

Cloudsley-Thompson,  J.  L.  Animal  conflict  and 
adaptation.  (D  ’66) 

Francoeur,  R.  T.  Perspectives  in  evolution. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Gatewood,  W.  B.  Preachers,  pedagogues  & 
politicians.  (Ja,  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hutchinson.  G.  E.  Ecological  theater  and 
the  evolutionary  play.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ramsey,  I.  T.,  ed.  Biology  and  personality. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Man’s  place  m  na¬ 
ture.  (D  ’66) 

Thorbecke,  W.  J.  New  dimension  in  political 
thinking.  (Ag  ’66)  . 

Wallace,  B.  Chromosomes,  giant  molecules, 
and  evolution.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Adler.  I.  Evolution.  (My  ’66) 

Cottier,  J.  Alfred  Wallace,  explorer-naturalist. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gregor,  A.  S.  Adventure  of  man.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Evolution  and  Christian  hope:  man’s  concept 
of  the  future  from  the  early  fathers  to  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin.  (D  ’66) 

Evolution  and  modification  of  behavior.  Lorenz, 
K.  (Ap  ’66) 

Evolution  of  genetics.  Ravin,  A.  W.  (N  ’66) 

Evolution  of  urban  society:  early  Mesopotamia 
and  prehistoric  Mexico.  Adams,  R.  M.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Exacting  ear.  McKinney,  E.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 


Excavations  (Archeology) 

Eydoux,  H.-P.  Buried  past.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Gladwin,  H.  S.  Excavations  at  Snaketown: 

material  culture.  (Ag  ’66)  ^  ^  . 

Salway,  P.  Frontier  people  of  Roman  Britain. 
(Je  ’66) 

Thomas,  S.  Pre-Roman  Britain.  (Mr  ’66) 


North  America 

Robbins,  M.  Amateur  archaeologist’s  hand¬ 
book,  (Ag  ’66) 


United  States 

Baldwin,  G.  C.  Race  against  time.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Excavations  at  Snaketown:  material  culture. 

Gladwin,  H.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Exchange  of  students.  See  Students 
Excursions  into  chemistry.  Wood  burn,  J.  11. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Executive  ability 

Gross,  N.  Staff  leadership  in  public  schools: 
a  sociological  inquiry.  (N  ’66) 

Executive  jobs  unlimited.  Boll,  C.  (S  ’66) 

Executive  power 

Katz,  M.  Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  (D  ’66) 


United  States 


Burns,  J.  M.  Presidential  government.  (Mr 
’66) 

Mann,  D.  E.  Assistant  secretaries.  (Ag  ’66) 
Executives 

Argyris,  C.  Organization  and  innovation. 
(N  ’66) 

Zaleznik,  A.  Human  dilemmas  of  leadership. 
(N  ’66) 

Exhumations.  Isherwood,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Existential  child  therapy.  Moustakas,  C.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 


Existentialism 

Finkelstein,  S.  Existentialism  and  alienation 
in  American  literature.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Padovano,  A.  T.  Estranged  God.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sartre,  J.-P.  Philosophy  of  existentialism. 
(My  ’66) 

Existentialism  and  alienation  in  American  lit¬ 
erature.  Finkelstein,  S.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Aji- 
nual) 

Expanding  liberties.  Konvitz,  M.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Expectations  in  economic  theory.  Ozga,  S.  A. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Expectations  westward.  Taylor,  P.  A.  M. 
(N  ’66) 

Experiences  with  living  things.  Wensberg,  K. 
(O  ’66) 


Experimental  forms 
Wittig,  M.  Opoponax.  (Ag  ’66) 

Experimental  researches  in  electricity.  Fara¬ 
day,  M.  (O  ’66) 

Experimental  study  of  mathematics-learning 
Dienes,  Z.  P.  (My  ’66) 

Experiments  in  behaviour  therapy.  Eysenck, 
H.  J.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Experiments  in  education  at  Sevenoaks.  Tavlor 
L.  C.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  * 


Explanation  of  De  Gaulle,  Aron,  R.  (My  ’66) 
Exploration  medicine.  Edholm,  O.  G.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Explorations  into  urban  structure.  lAp  ’66) 
Explorer  of  the  universe.  Wright,  H.  (O  ’66) 
Explorers 

Dunmore,  J.  French  explorers  in  the  Pacific, 
v  1.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Pinney,  R.  Quest  for  the  unknown.  (Mr  ’66) 
Pringle,  P.  They  were  the  first.  (Ag  ’66) 
Exploring  music.  Krenek,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Exploring  science  in  your  home  laboratory. 

Harbeck,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
External  benefits  of  public  education.  Weisbrod, 
B.  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

Extrasensory  perception 
Hansel.  C.  E.  M.  ESP.  (Ag  ’66) 
Extraterrestrial  biology.  Young,  R.  S.  (N  ’66) 
Extreme  Occident.  Dumitriu,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Extremism  (Political  science).  See  Right  and 
left  (Political  science) 

Eye  and  brain.  Gregory.  R.  L.  (N  ’66) 

Eye  on  Cuba.  Tetlow,  E.  (Je  '66) 

Ezra  land!  Nehemiah  lAnchor  Bible).  Bible 
Old  Testament.  Ezra.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ezr3-„,.?ound  Perspectives.  Stock,  N.,  ed  (Ap 
66) 

Ezra  Pound's  Kensington.  Hutchins,  P.  (Ag 
66) 


FBI  man  Cochran.  L.  (My  ’66) 

EBls  ™ost  famous  cases.  Tuliy,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Fables  from  Aesop.  Rees,  E.  (N  ’66) 

Face  of  another.  Ab6,  K.  (N  ’66) 

Faceless  enemy.  Wees,  F.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Faces  of  poverty.  Simon,  A.  R.  (O  ’66) 
bact;,.,a,nd  notion  about  phonics.  Gans,  R  (Mr 

bo) 

Factional  politics  in  an  Indian  state.  Brass, 

ir.  xt.  (AXg-  bb ) 

Faint  the  trumpet  sounds.  Terrell,  J.  U.  (D  ’66) 
Fair  stream  of  silver.  Moray,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Fairbank,  Alfred  J. 

°SrShyA(FS'’67)ed(19?6a,&ahlT  ^  PaJaeog‘ 

Fairy  tales 

Alexander,  L.  Black  cauldron.  (Ag  ’66) 
Alexander.  L.  Castle  of  Llyr.  (O  ’66)  * 

C of e tte" Bo  y"1 and5 t  h  ernnalg  ic. "(Mr6 ’ 66 f "  (Mr  '66) 
!/67)  (19?6  An°ufie)rfUl  flyin^°-round.  (Ja 
Green,  K.  Philip  and  the  Pooka.  (Ag  ’66) 
Haviland,  V.  Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in 
Czechoslovakia.  (My  ’66)  ln 

Eu.J-  Serendipity  tales.  (A?  ’66) 
HAnnuai) Black  heart  of  Indri.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Jack  and  the  beanstalk.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Anrmnl) 
Kendall,  C.  Whisper  of  G lock e n  < a  u  u fi  1 

T^f/An11’  -r'  tR-  Pa'aoo  ln  Bagdad.  (S  ’66)  b 
Litton,  B.  J.  Rice-cake  rabbit.  (S  ’66) 
MacAlpme,  M.  Black  gull  of  Corrie  Lochan. 

MacDonald,  G.  Lost  princess.  (S  ’66) 
Manning-Sanders,  R.  Book  of  dragons.  (N  ’66) 
tigU'66)  an  S’  K-  Peter  and  the  piskiea. 
Montresor.  B.  Cinderella.  (Mv  ’66) 

‘ *  td.  Folk  and  fairy  tales  of  far 
Ro°«  UAdsi  <F  ’67)  (1966  Amman  T 

Annual)  S”  6d'  B  ue  rose'  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

WedCTvoodE'HTaAe  ®>toJeT1'  time-  (A*  '66) 
TOpiW  £vBlr?  talisman.  (Ap  ’66) 
w?u?P™’  IA„.SonS  for  clowns.  (Je  ’66) 

Wtal4  ('o  ”66)  A‘  Round  the  world  fairy 

W(Mr0’'66E'’L'  Tal  and  the  maglc  barruget. 
Faith 

S7l966  Annual)Se<;Ular  ChristIanRy.  (Ja  ’67) 
Faith  and  reason 

Pelikan,  J.  Christian  intellectual.  (Ap  ’66) 
Faith^and^  the  vitalities  of  history.  Hefner,  P. 

Fai  Anni?™)  the  abySS’  RoSe’  E‘  (Ja  ’67>  (1966 

FaiAnnual)r  father’  Green’  H’  G-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

RaR,tl  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Eng  title  of- 
Teilhard  de  Chardin:  the  man  and  his 
.  meaning.  Lubac,  H.  de.  (Ag  ’66)  ms 
Faith  of  the  counsellors.  Halmos,  P.  (je  ’66) 

FallAnnull)he  Sky-  Serraillier*  I.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
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Fa,n  is  here!  Sterling,  D.  (Ja  ’671  (1966  Annual) 
Ball  of  Paris.  Horne,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fall  of  Stein.  Kaacke,  K.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fall  of  the  Aztecs.  Glubok,  S.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fall  of  Troy.  Hares  Phrygius.  (In  Trojan  war). 
(Ag  ’66) 


Fallaci,  Oriana  • 

Fallaei,  O.  If  the  sun  dies.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Fallible  man.  Ricoeur,  P.  (My  ’66) 

False  beards.  Williams,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

False  start  in  Africa.  Dumont,  R.  (S  ’66) 
Family 

Aspects  of  the  analysis  of  family  structure. 
(My  ’66) 

Bernard,  J.  Marriage  and  family  among 
Negroes.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Frazier,  E.  F.  Negro  family  in  the  United 
States  [rev  &  abr  ed],  (S  ’66) 

Gray,  R.  F.,  ed.  Family  estate  in  Africa. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Haring,  B.  Marriage  in  the  modem  world. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Morris,  P.  Prisoners  and  their  families. 
(N  ’66) 

Nimkoff,  M.  F.,  ed.  Comparative  family  sys¬ 
tems.  (Mr  ’66) 

Rosser,  C.  Family  and  social  change.  (Je  ’66) 

Winnicott,  D.  W.  Family  and  individual  de¬ 
velopment.  (S  ’66) 

Family  and  individual  development.  Winni¬ 
cott,  D.  W.  (S  ’66) 

Family  and  social  change.  Rosser,  C.  (Je  '66) 
Family  estate  in  Africa.  Gray,  R.  F.,  ed.  (Ap 
’66) 

Family  of  outcasts.  Rubenfeld,  S.  (Je  ’66) 

Family  planning  and  population  programs.  In¬ 
ternational  conference  on  family  planning 
programs.  (Ag  ’66) 

Famous  conductors.  Ewen,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Famous  English  and  American  essayists 
Benet.  L.  (My  ’66) 

Famous  fossil  finds.  Holden,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Famous  historians.  Hill,  F.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Famous  treason  trials.  Du  Cann,,  C.  G.  L.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fanshawe.  Hawthorne,  N.  (With  his  The 
Blithedale  romance).  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Fantastic  voyage.  Asimov,  I.  (Je  ’66) 

Farewell  to  Arabia.  Holden,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Farewell  to  Shady  Glade.  Peet,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 


Farm  buildings 

Horn.  W.  Barns  of  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu 
at  its  granges  of  Great  Coxwell  &  Beaulieu- 
St  Leonards.  (My  ’66) 

Farm  life 

United  States 


Meyer,  R.  W.  Middle  western  farm  novel  In 
the  twentieth  century.  (My  ’66) 


Vermont 

Fuller,  E.  Successful  calamity.  (Ag  ’66) 
Farm  management 

Scarborough,  W.  K.  Overseer.  (D  ’66) 

Farm  tenancy 

Conrad.  D.  E.  Forgotten  farmers.  (Ap  ’66) 
Farm  to  factory.  Fite,  G.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Farmer.  McMillen,  W.  (D  ’66) 

Farmers’  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union 
of  America 

Crainpton,  J.  A.  National  farmers  union.  (Ap 
’66) 

Farmers,  workers  and  machines.  Padfield,  H. 

(My  ’66) 

Fascism 

History 

Nolte.  E.  Three  faces  of  fascism.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Fashion 

Esquire.  Esquire  fashions  for  men.  (S  ’66) 
Jarnow,  J.  A.  Inside  the  fashion  business. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Quant,  M.  Quant  by  Quant.  (N  ’66) 

Fashion,  from  ancient  Egypt  to  the  present 
day.  Contini,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fastest  men  on  earth.  Clifton,  P.  (S  ’66) 

Fatal  impact.  Moorehead,  A.  (My  ’66) 

Father  against  the  devil.  Gifford,  E.  S.  (Ag 
’66) 

Fathers 

Swinnerton.  F.  Galaxy  of  fathers.  (O  *66) 
Fathers  in  law.  Eng  title  of:  A  child  divided. 

Cecil,  H.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Faulk,  John  Henry 

Nizer,  L.  Jury  returns.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Faulkner,  William 

Cowley,  M.  Faulkner-Cowley  file.  (S  ’66) 
Millgate,  M.  Achievement  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner.  (S  ’66) 


Webb,  J.  W.,  ed.  William  Faulkner  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 

Faulkner- Cowley  file.  Cowley,  M.  (S  ’66) 
Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Haviland,  V.  (My  ’66) 

Feasible  planning  for  social  change.  Morris,  R. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Feather  in  the  wind.  Butler,  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
Fedden,  Henry  Romilly 
Fedden,  R.  Chantemesle.  (Mv  ’66) 

Federal  aid  to  education.  See  Education — 
Finance 

Federal  budget  policy.  Ott.  D.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Federal  government 

Chanda,  A.  Federalism  in  India.  (Ag  ’66) 
Martm,  R.  C.  Cities  and  the  federal  system. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Ryder,  T.  T.  B.  Koine  eirene.  (Mr  ’66) 
Federal  lending  and  economic  stability.  Break, 
G.  F.  (Ap  ’66) 

F’ederal-metropolitan  politics  and  the  commuter 
crisis.  Danielson,  M.  N.  (Ap  ’66) 


Federal  party 

Fischer,  D.  FI.  Revolution  and  American  con¬ 
servatism.  (Mr  ’66) 

Federal  reserve  and  the  American  dollar.  Knipe, 
J.  L.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Federal  Reserve  banks 


.rvuipe,  j.  jl,.  n  eaerai  reserve  and  the  Amer- 
lean  dollar.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Rowe,  J.  Z.  Public-private  character  of  United 
States  central  banking.  (N  ’66) 

Federalism  in  India.  Chanda.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Federation  of  German  industry  in  politics. 
Braun thal,  G.  (N  ’66) 


Feeding  and  feeds 

De  Rochemont,  R.  Pets’  cookbook.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Mason,  G.  F.  Animal  appetites.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Feigl,  Herbert 

Feyerabend,  P.,  ed.  Mind,  matter,  and  method. 
(N  ’68) 

Felix  Frankfurter,  the  judge.  Mendelson,  W., 
ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fell  of  dark.  Jerome,  J.  (S  ’66) 

p  0  M  0  0  S 

McCallum,  H.  D.  Wire  that  fenced  the  West, 
(Je  ’66) 


Ferguson,  Adam 

Kettler,  D.  Social  and  political  thought  of 
Adam  Ferguson.  (D  ’66) 

Ferment  of  realism.  Berthoff,  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Ferment  on  the  campus.  Mallery,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 
Fermi,  Enrico 

Latil,  P.  de.  Enrico  Fermi.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Fertlg.  Yurick,  S.  (S  ’66) 

Fertility,  Human 

Tien,  H.  T.  Social  mobility  and  controlled 
fertility.  (Mr  ’66) 


Fertilization  (Biology) 

Austin,  C.  R.  Fertilization.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fertilization.  Austin,  C.  R,  (Ag  ’66) 
Festival.  Morris,  C.  (D  ’66) 


Festivals 

Pieper,  J.  In  tune  with  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 
Feudalism 

Altschul,  M.  Baronial  family  In  medieval 
England:  the  Clares,  1217-1314.  (O  ’66) 
Lewis,  A.  R.  Development  of  Southern  French 
and  Catalan  society,  718-1050.  (Je  ’66) 

Fever.  Le  Clezio,  J.  M.  G.  (S  ’66) 

Fiction  (Books  about) 


History  and  criticism 

Girard,  R.  Deceit,  desire,  and  the  novel. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Robbe-Grillet,  A.  For  a  new  novel.  (My  ’66) 
Scholes,  R.  Nature  of  narrative.  (Ag  ’66) 
Woolf,  V.  Contemporary  writers.  (N  ’66) 


T  echnique 

Highsmith,  P.  Plotting  and  writing  suspense 
fiction.  (My  ’66) 

Fiction  (classified  according  to  subject) 


Abortion 


Wertenbaker,  L.  T.  Afternoon 
’66) 


Actors  and  actresses 


women. 


(Je 


Glanville,  B.  Second  home.  (Je  ’66) 
Lockridge,  R.  Murder  roundabout.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ' 

Renault,  M.  Mask  of  Apollo.  (D  ’66) 

Susann,  J.  Valley  of  the  dolls.  (Ag  ’66) 


Boynton,  P. 
(S  ’66) 


Adolescence 

Games  in  the  darkening  air. 
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F  i  ct  i  o  n — Ad  o  I  es  cen  ce — Continued 
Davies,  H.  Here  we  go,  round  the  mulberry 
bush.  (Ap  ’66) 

McGahern,  J.  Dark.  (As-  ’66) 

Moore,  B.  Emperor  of  ice-cream.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Richert,  W.  Aren’t  you  even  sonna  kiss  me 
good-by?  (Ar  ’66) 

Wojciechowska,  M.  Hollywood  kid.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Adoption 

Cecil,  H.  Child  divided.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Adventure 

Ball,  J.  Rescue  mission.  (D  ’66) 

Harris,  J,  Old  trade  of  killing.  (O  ’66) 

Lyall,  G.  Shooting  script.  (Ag  ’66) 
Williams,  A.  Snake  water.  (Mr  ’66) 

Air  pilots 

Ball,  J,  Rescue  mission.  (D  ’66) 

Lyall,  G.  Shooting  script.  (Ag  ’66) 

Allegories 

Ashton-Warner,  S.  Greenstone.  (My  ’66) 
Barth,  J.  Giles  goat-boy.  (O  ’66) 

Buchan,  P.  Girl  with  a  zebra.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Dennis,  N.  House  in  order.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lagerkvist,  P.  Holy  Land.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lind.  J.  Landscape  in  concrete.  (S  ’66) 
McElroy,  J.  Smuggler’s  bible.  (D  ’66) 

Price,  R.  Generous  man.  (My  ’66) 

Warner,  R.  Aerodrome.  (D  ’66) 


Avarice 

O’Dell,  S.  King’s  fifth.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Eiblical  stories 

Shamir,  M.  David’s  stranger.  (D  ’66) 
Wibberley,  L.  Centurion.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Biographical  novels 

Askew,  Anne 
Macleod,  A.  Heretic.  (S  ’66) 

Brown,  Margaret  Duggans  Ware 
Walker,-  M.  Jubilee.  (D  ’66) 

Hitler,  Adolf 

Kirst,  H.  H.  Soldiers’  revolt.  (S  ’66) 

Jesus  Christ 

Wibberley,  L.  Centurion.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Landru,  Henri  Desre 

Masson,  R.  Landru.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Plato 

Renault,  M.  Mask  of  Apollo.  (D  ’66) 

Sappho 

Green,  P.  Laughter  of  Aphrodite.  (My  ’66) 
Torquemada,  Tomas  de 
Fast,  H.  Torquemada,  (Mr  ’66) 

Uriah  the  Hittite 

Shamir,  M.  David's  stranger.  (D  ’66) 


Ambition 

Bontly,  T.  Competitor.  (Je  ’66)) 

Elliott,  S.  L.  Some  doves  and  pythons. 
(My  ’66) 

Ghanem,  F.  Man  who  lost  his  shadow.  (S  ’66) 
Jameson,  S,  Early  life  of  Stephen  Hind.  (0 
’66) 

Kern,  A.  Made  in  USA.  (My  ’66) 

Americans  in  England 
Pollini,  F.  Glover.  (Mr  ’66) 

Americans  in  Switzerland 


YeTla,  Cuiseppe 

Sciascia,  L.  Council  of  Egypt.  (My  ’66) 

Birth  control 

Mills,  H.  Prudence  and  the  pill.  (Je  ’66) 
Bohemianism 

Farrell,  J.  T.  Lonely  for  the  future.  (Ap  ’66) 
Motley.  W  Let  noon  be  fair.  (My  ’66) 
Rochefort,  C.  Cats  don’t  care  for  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Sandel,  C.  Alberta  alone.  (Je  ’66) 


Warnke.  J.  Pursuit  of  furies.  (S  ’66) 
Americans  in  the  Middle  East 
Stephan,  L.  A  dam  for  Nothing.  (S  ’66) 
Americans  in  Viet  Nam 
Hempstone,  S.  Tract  of  time.  (My  ’66) 
Amnesia 

Woods,  S.  Windy  side  of  the  law.  (My  ’66) 
Animals 
Cats 

Braun,  L.  J.  Cat  who  could  read  backwards. 
(Je  ’66) 

Penguins 

Billing,  G.  Forbush  and  the  penguins.  (Je  ’66) 
Anthropologists  and  anthropology 
Roberts,  J.  H.  Burning  sky.  (My  ’66) 

Antisemitism 

Malamud,  B.  Fixer.  (N  ’66) 

Aristocracy 

Condon,  R.  Any  god  will  do.  (D  ’66) 

Guido,  B.  End  of  a  day.  (N  ’66) 


Army  life 

Amis,  K.  Anti-death  league.  (S  ’66) 

Artist  life 

Glyn,  C.  Love  and  joy  in  the  Mabillon.  (Je 
’66) 

Artists 

Blechman,  B.  Octopus  papers.  (N  ’66) 

Atomic  warfare 

Southwell,  S.  B.  If  all  the  rebels  die.  (O  ’66) 


Boys 

Fair,  R.  L.  Hog  butcher.  (N  ’66) 

Hill.  W.  Rafe.  (Ag  ’66) 

Masters,  A.  Seahorse.  (N  ’66) 

Nichols.  J.  Wizard  of  loneliness.  (My  ’66) 
Robertson.  D.  Sum  and  total  of  now.  (Ag  ’66) 
Vargas  Llosa,  M.  Time  of  the  hero.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wilner,  H.  All  the  little  heroes.  (O  ’66) 


Brothers 

White.  P.  Solid  mandala.  (Ap  ’66) 
Bureaucracy 

Esf  an  diary,  F.  M.  Identity  card.  (D  ’66) 
Buried  treasure 

McDowell,  R.  Hound’s  tooth.  (Je  ’66) 


DUbi  ness 


Aldridge,  J.  Statesman’s  game.  (N  ’66) 
Sheed,  W.  Office  politics.  (N  ’66) 

Yaffe,  J.  Nobody  does  you  any  favors.  (N  ’66) 

Catholic  faith 

Rikhoff,  J.  Rites  of  passage.  (Ag  ’66) 
Character  studies 

Caldwell.  T.  No  one  hears  but  Him.  (Ag  ’66) 
Children,  Stories  about 
Roy,  G.  Road  past  Altamont.  (N  ’66) 

Selormey,  F.  Narrow  path.  (D  ’66) 

Wilkinson,  S.  Moss  on  the  north  side.  (N  ’66) 
Wittig,  M.  Opoponax.  (Ag  ’66) 


unristmas 

Grubb,  D.  Tree  full  of  stars.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
annual) 

City  life 

Motley.  W.  Let  poon  be  fair.  (My  ’66) 


Authors 

Bradbury,  M.  Stepping  westward.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cohen,  L.  Beautiful  losers.  (Ar  ’66) 

Moravia,  A.  The  lie.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pryce-Jones,  D.  Quondam.  (Ag  ’66) 

Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Acre  of  grass.  (Mr  ’66) 
Waugh,  A.  Who  are  the  violets  now?  (Ag  ’66) 


Civil  service 

Frjestley  J.  B.  Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George. 
I  Mr  bo) 

Class  distinction 

¥  ej R Vr D tvt -S ar ?  called  Silence.  (As  ’66) 
Szabo,  M.  Night  of  the  pig-killing.  (Mr  ’66) 


Autobiographical  novels 

Berto,  G.  Incubus.  (My  ’66) 

Lins  do  Rego,  J.  Plantation  boy.  (S  ’66) 
Longstreet,  S.  Remember  William  Kite?  (Ap 
’66) 

White,  M.  A  Yale  man.  (Je  ’66) 


uiergy 

Gass,  W.  H.  Omensetter’s  luck.  (Je  ’66) 
Clubs 

Amis  K.  Egyptologists.  (Ap  ’66) 

rarrell,  J.  T.  Lonely  for  the  future.  (Ap  ’66) 
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College  life 

Barth,  J.  Giles  goat-boy.  (O  ’66) 

Birstein,  A.  Sweet  birds  of  Gorham.  (Ag  ’66) 
Blake,  N.  Morning  after  death.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Bradbury,  M.  Stepping  westward.  (Ag  ’66) 
Buchan,  P.  Girl  with  a  zebra.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Farina,  R.  Been  down  so  long  it  looks  like  ud 
to  me.  (Ag  ’66) 

Faust.  I.  Steagle.  (S  ’66) 

Hersey.  J.  Too  far  to  walk.  (My  66) 

Hoff,  M.  Dink's  blues.  (Je  ’66) 

Hudson,  H.  Tell  the  time  to  none.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mosley,  N.  Accident.  (Je  ’66) 

Smithies.  R.  H.  R.  Academic  question.  (Ag 
•66) 

Communism 

Black,  G.  You  want  to  die.  Johnny?  (E  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bondaryev,  Y.  Silence.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gardner,  A.  Six  day  week.  (D  ’66) 

Lessing,  D.  Children  of  violence,  v3-4  in 
1  v.  (N  ’66) 

Tobino,  M.  Underground.  (Ap  ’66) 


Euthanasia 

West.  J.  Matter  of  time.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Existentialism 

Johnson,  N.  Love  letter  in  the  dead-letter 
office.  (Je  ’66) 

Experimental  forms 
Berto,  G.  Incubus.  (My  ’66) 

Cohen.  L.  Beautiful  losers.  (Ag  *66) 
Cortdzar,  J.  Hopscotch.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mathews,  H.  Tlooth.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Pynchon,  T.  Crying  of  lot  49.  (Je  ’66) 
Robbe.-Grillet,  A.  La  maison  de  rendez-vous. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Extortion 

Cecil,  H.  Asking  price.  (D  ’66) 

Fair.  A.  A.  Widows  wear  weeds.  (S  ’66) 
Raven,  S.  Friends  in  low  places.  (Je  ’661 

Fables 

Goldston,  R.  C.  Last  of  Lazarus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Maxwell,  W.  Old  man  at  the  railroad  cross¬ 
ing.  (Je  ’66) 


Corruption 

Parise,  G.  Boss.  (D  ’66) 


False  imprisonment 
Malm,  D.  On  a  fated  night.  (S  ’66) 


Country  life 

Gass,  W.  H.  Omensetter’s  luck.  (Je  ’66) 
Maddux,  R.  Walk  in  the  spring  rain.  (Je  ’66) 
Sillanpaa,  F.  E.  People  in  the  summer  night. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Dams 

Stephan,  L.  A  dam  for  Nothing.  (S  ’66) 
Dancers 

Wolfe,  W.  Never  step  on  a  rainbow.  (My  ’66) 
Death 

Amis,  K.  Anti -death  league.  (S  ’66) 
Delbanco.  N.  Martlet’s  tale.  (S  ’66) 

Hudson,  H.  Tell  the  time  to  none.  (Ag  66) 

Depressions 

Auchincloss.  L.  Embezzler.  (Ap  *66) 

Grubb.  D.  Tree  full  ot  stars.  (A g  66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Desertion,  Military 

McClenaghan,  J.  Moving  target.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Deserts 

Roberts,  J.  H  Burning  sky.  (My  ’66) 

Diaries  (stories  in  diary  form) 

Connell,  E.  S.  Diary  of  a  rapist.  (Ag  ’66) 
Moravia.  A.  The  lie.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mott,  M.  Helmet  and  wasps.  (My  ’66) 

Dictators 

Guido,  B.  End  of  a  day.  (N  ’66) 


Family  chronicles 

Jacobson,  D.  Beginners.  (Ap  ’66) 

O’Connor,  E.  All  in  the  family.  (D  ’66) 
O’Hara,  J.  Lockwood  concern.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Family  life 

Ashton-Warner,  S.  Greenstone.  (My  ’66) 
Bawden,  N.  A  little  love,  a  little  learning. 
(S  ’66) 

Horgan.  P.  Memories  of  the  future.  (Ag  ’66) 
Malpass,  E.  Morning’s  at  seven.  (Ap  ’66) 
Rikhoff,  J.  Rites  of  passage.  (Ag  ’66) 
Robertson,  D.  Sum  and  total  of  now.  (Ag  ’66) 
Roy,  G.  Road  past  Altamont.  (N  ’66) 

Updike,  J.  Of  the  farm.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Fantasies 

Apollinaire,  G.  Heresiarch  and  co.  (Mr  ’66) 
Gallico,  P.  Man  who  was  magic.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lanning,  G.  Pedestal.  (N  ’66) 

Mathews,  H.  Tlooth.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Pangborn,  E.  Judgment  of  Eve.  (D  ’66) 
Schneck,  S.  Nightclerk:  being  his  perfectly 
true  confession.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sjogren,  P.  Bread  of  love.  (N  ’66) 

Fascism 

Tobino.  M.  Underground.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fathers  and  daughters 

Johnson,  N.  Love  letter  in  the  dead-letter 
office.  (Je  ’66) 

Lebowitz,  A.  Laban’s  will.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ozick.  C.  Trust.  (S  ’66) 

Winter,  A.  Velvet  bubble.  (Ap  ’66) 


Diplomatic  life 

Sahgal,  N.  This  time  of  morning.  (My  ’66) 
Divorce 

Harrington,  A.  Secret  swinger.  (Je  ’66) 
Drug  habit 

See  Fiction — Narcotic  habit 
Drug  trade 

Woods,  S.  Windy  side  of  the  law.  (My  ’66) 

Dwarfs 

Mackay,  S.  Toddler  on  the  run.  (Mr  ’66) 


Earthquakes 

Christopher,  J.  Ragged  edge.  (Ap  ’66) 

Electronic  computers 
Barth.  J.  Giles  goat-boy.  (O  ’66) 

Frayn,  M.  Tin  men.  (Mr  ’66) 

Embezzlement 

Auchincloss,  L.  Embezzler.  (Ap  ’66) 


English  in  Austria 

Doderer,  H.  von.  Waterfalls  of  Slunj.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Escapes 


Clifford,  F.  Naked  runner.  (Je  ’66) 

Ramati,  A.  Beyond  the  mountains.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Waugh,  H.  Girl  on  the  run.  (My  ’66) 


Europeans  In  Africa 
Lane,  M.  Smell  of  burning.  (Ag  ’66) 


Fathers  and  sons 

Hamner,  E.  You  can’t  get  there  from  here. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McGahern,  J.  Dark.  (Ag  ’66) 

Morgan,  B.  Pursuit.  (D  ’66) 

Petrakis,  H.  M.  Dream  of  kings.  (D  ’66) 
Walker.  D.  Come  back,  Geordie.  (O  ’66) 
Yaffe,  J.  Nobody  does  you  any  favors.  (N  ’66) 

Fear 

Topor,  R.  Tenant.  (Ag  ’66) 

Feminism 

See  Fiction — Woman — Social  and  moral 
questions 

Fishermen 

Horwood,  H.  Tomorrow  will  be  Sunday.  (Ap 
’66) 

Floods 

Hill.  W.  Rafe.  (Ag  ’66) 

Folk  singers 

Oliansky,  J.  Shame,  shame  on  the  Johnson 
boys!  (My  ’66) 

Fox  hunting 

Stranger,  J.  Running  foxes.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

France.  Army 

Lartdguy,  J.  Yellow  fever.  (Mr  ’66) 

French  Canadians 

Blais,  M.-C.  Season  in  the  life  of  Emmanuel. 
(Ag  ’66)  „  U1. 

Gambling 

Mankiewicz,  D.  M.  It  only  hurts  a  minute. 
(O  ’66) 
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Gardeners 

Dennis,  N.  House  in  order.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Girls 

Bawden,  N.  A  little  love,  a  little  learning. 

Eyerly,6J.  Girl  like  me.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ozick.  C.  Trust.  (S  ’66) 

Good  and  evil 

Coover,  R.  Origin  of  the  Brunists.  (D  ’66) 
Montaurier,  J.  One  man  must  die.  (O  66) 
Murdoch.  1.  Time  of  the  angels.  (N  ’66) 
Parise,  G.  Boss.  (D  ’66) 

Vale,  E.  Chaos  below  heaven.  (Ap  ’66) 


Gothic  romances 

Disney.  D.  M.  At  some  forgotten  door  (S  ’66) 
Holt.  V.  Menfreya  in  the  morning.  (Ag  66) 
Whitney,  P.  A.  Columbella.  (D  ’66) 

Grandmothers 

Robertson,  D.  tSum  and  total  of  now.  (Ag  ’66) 
Great  Britain.  Army 

Burgess,  A.  Vision  of  battlements.  (Mr  ’66) 
Great  Britain.  Royal  air  force 
Warner,  R.  Aerodrome.  (D  ’66) 

Williams,  G.  M.  Camp.  (N  ’66) 

Greeks  in  the  United  States 
Petrakis,  H.  M.  Dream  of  kings.  (D  ’66) 

Guilt 

Freeling,  N.  Criminal  conversation.  (Je  ’66) 
Goran.,  D.  Stranger  in  the  snow.  (O  ’66) 
Jerome.  J.  Fell  of  dark.  (S  ’66) 

Harvard  university 

Buchan,  P.  Girl  with  a  zebra.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Heretics 

Macleod.  A.  Heretic.  (S  ’66) 


Heroes 

Bayer,  W.  In  search  of  a  hero.  (D  ’66) 


Historical  novels 


China 

Gulik,  R.  van.  Monkey  and  the  tiger.  (S  ’66) 
Denmark 

Treece,  H.  Green  man.  (O  ’66) 

England 

Treece,  H.  Green  man.  (O  ’66) 

Europe 

Holland,  C.  Firedrake.  (Ap  ’66) 

European  War,  191 1,-19 18 
Colegate,  I.  Statues  in  a  garden.  (Je  '661 
Gann,  E.  K.  In  the  company  of  eagles.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

France  ( Fvian-les-Bains) 

Habe,  H.  Mission.  (Ag  ’66) 

Germany  (Nazi  movement) 

Bieler,  M.  Sailor  in  the  bottle.  (Mr  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Fisher.  E.  Best  house  in  Stratford.  (Ap  ’66) 
Macleod,  A.  Heretic.  (S  ’66) 

Sanders,  J.  Firework  for  Oliver.  (My  ’66) 

Great  Britain  (London) 

Chapman,  H.  W.  Lucy.  (My  ’66) 

Greece 

Renault,  M.  Mask  of  Apollo.  (D  ’66) 

Hong  Kong 
Clavell.  J.  Tai-pan.  (O  ’66) 

Indochina,  French 
LartSguy,  J.  Yellow  fever.  (Mr  ’66) 

Inquisition 

Fast,  H.  Torquemada.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ireland 

Murdoch,  I.  Red  and  the  green.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Ohio 

Gass,  W.  H.  Omensetter’s  luck.  (Je  ’66) 


Reformation 
Macleod,  A.  Heretic.  (S  ’66) 

Rome  ( empire) 

Waltari,  M.  Roman.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Russia 

Malamud,  B.  Fixer.  (N  ’66) 

Sicily 

Sciascia.  L.  Council  of  Egypt  (My  ’66) 

Spain 

Fast.  H.  Torquemada.  (Mr  ’66) 

Tennessee 

Branson,  H.  C.  Salisbury  Plain.  (Je  ’66) 
Thirty  Years’  War 

Grimmelshausen,  H.  J.  C.  von.  Runagate 
Courage.  (My  ’66) 

United  States — Civil  War 
Branson,  H.  C.  Salisbury  Plain.  (Je  ’66) 
Walker,  M.  Jubilee.  (D  ’66) 


United  States — Reconstruction 
period,  1865 

Twain,  M.  Adventures  of  Colonel 
(Ag  ’66) 

Walker,  M.  Jubilee.  (D  ’66) 


Sellers. 


Vief  Nam 

Hempstone,  S.  Tract  of  time.  (My  ’66) 
Wilson,  W.  LBJ  brigade.  (O  ’66) 


World  War,  1989-191,5 
Brinkley.  W.  Ninety  and  nine.  (O  ’66) 
Crichton,  R.  Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria.  (O  ’66) 
Heinrich,  W.  Crumbling  fortress.  (Ag  ’66) 
Horgan,  P.  Memories  of  the  future.  (Ag  ’66) 
Keefe,  F.  L.  investigating  officer.  (S  ’66) 
Kirst,  H.  H.  Soldiers’  revolt.  (S  ’66) 

Lind.  J.  Landscape  in  concrete.  (S  ’66) 
Lucas.  R.  Who  dare  to  live.  (Ap  ’66) 
McClenaghan,  J.  Moving  target.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Manning,  O.  Friends  and  heroes.  (O  ’66) 
Moore,  B.  Emperor  of  ice-cream.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Piper.  D.  Trial  by  battle.  (Ap  ’66) 
Simenon,  G.  The  train.  (With  his  The 
premier).  (Ag  ’66) 

Stow,  R.  Merry-go-round  in  the  sea.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tobino.  M.  Underground.  (Ap  ’66) 

Wilner,  H.  All  the  little  heroes.  (O  ’66) 

Homosexuality 

Burroughs,  W.  S.  Soft  machine.  (Je  ’66) 
Carpenter,  D.  Hard  rain  falling.  (O  ’66) 
Duffy,  M.  Microcosm.  (Ag  ’66) 

Green.  P  Laughter  of  Aphrodite.  (My  ’66) 
King.  L.  W.  Velocipede  handicap.  (Mr  ’66) 
Lambert,  G.  Norman's  letter.  (O  ’66) 


Horror 

Wolfe.  W.  Never  step  on  a  rainbow.  (My  ’66) 
Horse  racing 

Francis.  D.  Odds  against.  (Je  ’66) 

King,  L.  W.  Velocipede  handicap.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hotels,  taverns,  etc. 

Lacy,  E.  Hotel  dwellers.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pentecost,  H.  Evil  that  men  do.  (D  ’66) 

House  parties 

EUiott,  S.  L.  Some  doves  and  pythons.  (My 

bo) 

Houses 

Pryce-Jones,  D.  Quondam.  (Ag  ’66) 


numor 


B1™tteaC-  (S^6)  °  SlGeD  al0ne  Candl  Berl 
Burgess,  A.  Doctor  is  sick.  (Je  ’66) 

Sign  of  the  praying  tiger. 

_  IS  66) 

Crichton,  R.  Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria.  (O  ’66) 
Cunningham,  B.  V.  Penelope.  (Ag  ’66) 
hrayn,  M.  Russian  interpreter.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

G?,ran,  L.  Stranger  in  the  snow.  (O  ’66) 

Mills.  H  Prudence  and  (he  pill.  (Je  ’66) 
Portis,  C.  Norwood.  (N  ’66) 
l  r’0|tley  ^  J.  B.  Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George. 

Sayres,  W.  Do  good.  (D  ’66) 

Shecldey,  R.  Game  of  X.  (D  ’66) 

Waddell.  M.  Otley.  (O  ’66) 


Hunger 

Graham,  S.  Surfeit  of  sun.  (My  ’66) 
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Hurricanes 

Bagley,  D.  Wyatt’s  hurricane.  (S  ’66) 
Idealism 

Sayres,  W.  Do  good.  (D  ’66) 

Imposters  and  imposture 

Innes,  M.  Change  of  heir.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Incest 

Berriault,  G.  Son.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Oolegate,  1.  Statues  In  a  garden.  tJe  '66) 
Wheldon,  J  Mrs  Bratbe’s  August  picnic. 
(My  ’66) 


Manus,  W.  Mott  the  hoople.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Yaffe.  J.  Nobody  does  you  any  favors.  (N  '66) 


journalists 


Drury,  A.  Capable  of  honor.  (N  ’66) 

Elegant,  R.  S.  Kind  ol  treason.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gardner,  A.  Six  day  week.  (D  ’66) 
Harrington,  A.  Secret  swinger.  (Je  ’66) 
Lartdguy,  J.  Yellow  fever.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sheed,  W.  Office  politics.  (N  ’66) 


Kidnapping 

Cavanaugh,  A.  Children  are  gone.  (Je  ’661 


Indians  of  Mexico 

Wilson,  C.  Crazy  February.  (My  ’66) 


Labor  and  laboring  classes 
West,  P.  Alley  Jaggers.  (S  ’66) 


Indians  of  North  America 
Richter,  C.  Country  of  strangers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Roberts,  J.  H.  Burning  sky.  (My  '66) 

Individualism 

Hyams,  E.  Last  poor  man.  (Ag  '66) 

Knowles,  J.  Indian  summer.  (O  ’66) 
Marshali,  P.  Raging  moon.  (Je  ’66) 

Inheritance  and  succession 
Ballinger,  B.  S.  Heir  hunters.  (S  ’66) 
Deibaneo,  N.  Martlet’s  tale.  (S  ’66) 

Pynchon,  T.  Crying  of  lot  49.  (Je  ’66) 


Labor  unions 

Kern,  A.  Made  in  USA.  (My  ’66) 

Law  and  lawyers 

J effries.  R.  Dead  against  the  lawyers.  (My 
66) 

Legends  and  folktales 

Maxwell,  W.  Old  man  at  the  railroad  cross¬ 
ing.  (Je  ’66) 

Leprosy 

Ballard,  J.  G.  Crystal  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Letters  (stories  in  letter  form) 
Lambert,  G.  Norman’s  letter.  (O  ’66) 


Insanity 

Condon,  R.  Any  god  will  do.  (D  ’66) 

Connell,  B.  S.  Diary  of  a  rapist.  (Ag  ’66) 
Daisne,  J.  Man  who  had  his  hair  cut  short. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Yurick.  S.  Fertig.  (S  ’66) 


International  intrigue 
Aibrand,  M.  A  door  fell  shut.  (N  ’66) 

Aldridge,  J.  Statesman’s  game.  (N  ’66) 
Behn,  N.  Kremlin  letter.  (O  ’66) 

Caute,  D.  Decline  of  the  West.  (D  ’66) 
Cleary,  J.  High  commissioner.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Doliner,  R.  Sandra  Rifkm’s  jewels.  (N  ’66) 
Fleming,  I.  Octopussy.  (S  ’66) 

Gilman,  D.  Unexpected  Mrs  Pollifax.  (Ag  ’66) 
Goldman,  J.  Waldorf.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kirk,  R.  Creature  of  the  twilight:  his  memo¬ 
rials.  (O  ’ 66) 

McCutchan.  P.  Man  from  Moscow.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McCutchan,  P.  Moscow  coach.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

MacKenzie,  D.  Salute  from  a  dead  man.  (My 
’66) 

MacLeod,  R.  Cave  of  bats.  (D  ’66) 

Marlowe,  D.  Dandy  in  aspic.  (D  ’66) 
Marlowe,  S.  Search  for  Bruno  Heidler. 
(Je  ’66) 

Mullaliy,  F.  Assassins.  (Mr  ’66) 

Munro,  J.  Die  rich,  die  happy.  (S  ’66) 
Peters,  E.  Piper  on  the  mountain.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Thomas,  R.  Cold  war  swap.  (N  ’66) 
Woodhouse,  M.  Tree  frog.  (N  '66) 

Interplanetary  voyages 
See  Fiction — Science  Action 

Inventors 

Yale,  E.  Chaos  below  heaven.  (Ap  ’66) 


Locality 

Africa 

Achebe,  C.  Man  of  the  people.  (O  ’66) 
Ballard,  J.  G.  Crystal  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kirk,  R.  Creature  of  the  twilight:  his  me- 
morials.  (O  ’66) 

Lessing,  D.  Children  of  violence,  v3-4  in  1  v. 
(N  ’66) 

Africa  ( Congo ) 

Caute,  D.  Decline  of  the  West.  (D  ’66) 

Diol6,  P.  Okapi  fever.  (Mr  ’66) 


A/ricflj  hi  ctst 

Bee,  D.  Curse  of  Magira.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Africa,  North 

Harris,  J.  Old  trade  of  killing.  (O  ’66) 
Williams,  A.  False  beards.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Africa,  South 

Brown,  J.  A.  Pact.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Gordnner.  N.  Late  bourgeois  world.  (S  ’66) 

Africa,  West 

Graham,  S.  Surfeit  of  sun.  (My  ’66) 

Knebel.  F.  Zinzin  road.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Selormey,  F.  Narrow  path.  (D  ’66) 

Albania 

Tickell,  J.  High  water  at  four.  (O  ’66) 
Antarctic  regions 

Billing,  G.  Forbush  and  the  penguins.  (Je  ’66 1 


Arabia 

Mossman,  J.  Beggars  on  horseback.  (S  ’66) 
Argentina 

Cortdzar,  J.  Hopscotch.  (Ag  ’66) 

Guido.  B.  End  of  a  day.  (N  ’66) 

Llewellyn,  R.  “And  1  shall  sleep  .  .  .  down 
where  the  moon  is  small.’’  (Je  ’66) 


Irish  in  the  United  States 
Farrell,  J.  T.  Lonely  for  the  future.  (Ap  ’66) 
Fleming.  T.  J,  King  of  the  hill.  (Ap  ’66) 
O’Connor,  E.  All  in  the  family.  (D  ’66) 


Jews  and  Jewish  life 
Aleichem,  S.  Old  country  tales.  (D  ’66) 
Asher,  D.  Piano  sport.  (N  ’66) 

Bermant,  C.  Jericho  sleep  alone  [and]  Berl 
make  tea.  (S  ’66) 

Elkin,  S.  Criers  and  kibitzers,  kibitzers  and 
criers.  (Mr  ’66) 

Goran,  L.  Stranger  in  the  snow.  (O  ’66) 

Habe,  H.  Mission.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hentoff,  N.  Call  the  keeper.  (D  ’66) 
Lebowitz,  A.  Laban’s  will.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wiesel,  E.  Gates  of  the  forest.  (Ag  ’66) 


Jews  In  Africa 

Jacobson,  D.  Beginners.  (Ap  ’66) 


Jews  in  Russia 
Malamud,  B.  Fixer.  (N  ’66) 

Jews  in  the  United  States 
Kemelman,  H.  Saturday  the  rabbi  went  hun¬ 
gry.  (N  ’66) 


Arizona 

Roberts,  J.  H.  Burning  sky.  (My  ’66) 
Arkansas 

Williams,  J.  Old  powder  man.  (Ag  ’66) 
Australia 

Martin.  D.  Hero  of  the  town.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stow,  R.  Merry-go-round  in  the  sea.  (Ag  ’66) 
White,  P.  Solid  mandala.  (Ap  ’66) 

Austria 

Doderer,  H.  von.  Waterfalls  of  Slunj.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Keefe,  F.  L.  Investigating  officer.  (S  ’66) 
Austria  ( Vienna) 

Donleavy,  J.  P.  Saddest  summer  of  Samuel 
S.  (My  ’66) 

Underwood.  M.  Anxious  conspirator.  (My  ’66) 
Black  Sea 

Burgess,  A.  Tremor  of  intent.  (D  ’66) 

Brazil 

Lins  do  RSgo.  J.  Plantation  boy.  (S  ’66) 
Ramos.  G.  Barren  lives.  (O  ’66) 

Rosa,  J.  G.  Sagarana.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Burma 

MacLeod,  R.  Cave  of  bats.  (D  ’66) 

California 

Ball,  J.  Cool  cottontail.  (N  ’66) 

Drury,  A.  That  summer.  (My  ’66) 

Hall,  O.  Pleasure  garden.  (D  ’66) 

Macdonald.  R.  Black  money.  (Ap  ’66) 
Manville.  W.  H.  Palace  of  money.  (O  ’66) 
Pynchon,  T.  Crying  of  lot  4S).  Ue  ’66) 

St  Johns,  A.  R.  Tell  no  man.  (Je  ’66) 

California  ( Hollywood ) 

Linington,  E.  Date  with  death.  (My  ’66) 
Wiseman,  T.  Czar.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wo.iciechowska,  M.  Hollywood  kid.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

California  (Los  Angeles ) 

Egan,  L.  Some  avenger,  RISE!  (D  ’66) 
Lurie,  A.  Nowhere  city.  (Mr  ’66) 

Shannon,  D.  Coffin  comer.  (N  ’66) 

California  (Pasadena) 

Espey,  J.  An  observer.  (My  ’66) 

California  ( San  Francisco) 

Asher,  D.  Piano  sport.  (N  ’66) 

Carpenter,  D.  Hard  rain  falling.  (O  ’66) 
Nash,  E.  W.  Spencer  px’obiem.  (Je  ’66) 
Schneck,  S.  Nightclerk:  being  his  perfectly 
true  coixfession.  (Mr  ’66) 

Canada 

Blais,  M.-C.  Season  in  the  life  of  Emmanuel. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Harlow,  R.  Gift  of  echoes.  (D  ’66) 

Laurence,  M.  Jest  of  God.  (N  ’66) 

Canada  (Manitoba) 

Roy,  G.  Road  past  Altamont.  (N  ’66) 

Canada  ( Quebec,  Province) 

Cohen,  L.  Beautiful  losers.  (Ag  ’66) 

Canada  ( Toronto) 

Wees,  P.  S.  Faceless  enemy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Caribbean  area 

Bagley.  D.  Wyatt’s  hurricane.  (S  ’66) 

Lyall,  G.  Shooting  script.  (Ag  ’66) 

Powell,  R.  Don  Quixote,  U.S.A.  (D  ’66) 

Central  America 

Bowles,  P.  Up  above  the  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Burroughs,  W.  S.  Soft  machine  (Je  ’66) 


China 

Gulik,  R.  van.  Monkey  and  the  tiger.  (S  ’66) 
Connecticut 

Disney,  D.  M.  At  some  forgotten  door.  (S  ’66) 
Knowles,  J.  Indian  summer.  (O  ’66) 

Olsen,  P.  Country  of  old  men.  (O  ’ 66) 
Pangborn,  E.  Judgment  of  Eve.  (D  ’66) 
Roos.  K.  Grave  danger.  (Ap  ’66) 

Waugh.  H.  Pure,  poison.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Costa  Rica 

Goldman,  J.  Waldorf.  (Ag  ’66) 


Cuba 

G&mez,  T.  de.  Yoke  and  the  star.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lewis,  N.  Small  war  made  to  order.  (Je  ’66) 
Czechoslovakia 

Peters,  E.  Piper  on  the  mountain.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

(Egypt 

Ghanem,  E.  Man  who  lost  his  shadow.  (S  ’66) 


England 

Aldridge,  J.  Statesman’s  game.  (N  ’66) 
Amis.  K.  Anti-death  league.  (S  ’66) 

Cad  ell,  E.  Pox  from  his  lair.  (My  ’66) 

Cecil.  H.  Child  divided.  (P  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Colegate,  I.  Statues  in  a  garden.  (Je  ’66) 
Davies,  H.  Here  we  go,  round  the  mulberry 
bush.  (Ap  ’66) 

Davies,  L.  P,  Paper  dolls.  (S  ’66) 

Francis,  D.  Odds  against.  (Je  ’66) 

Freeman,  G.  Leader.  (Je  ’66) 

Garfield,  L.  Devil-in-the-fog.  (P  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Garve,  A.  Hide  and  go  seek.  (My  ’66) 
Howard,  E.  J.  After  Julius.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hunter,  J.  Flame.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hyams,  E.  Last  poor  man.  (Ag  '66) 

Jones,  V.  Album.  (S  ’66i 


Lindop,  A.  E.  I  start  counting.  (D  66) 
Mackay,  S.  Toddler  on  the  run.  (Mr  ’66) 
Malpass,  E.  Morning’s  at  seven.  (Ap  ’66) 
Marshall,  P.  Raging  moon.  (Je  ’66) 

Masters,  A.  Seahorse.  (N  ’66) 

Mills,  H.  Prudence  and  the  pill.  (Je  ’66) 
Procter.  M.  His  weight  in  gold.  (O  ’66) 
Pryce- Jones,  D.  Quondam.  (Ag  ’66) 

Raven,  S.  Friends  in  low  places.  (Je  ’66) 
Stead,  C.  Dark  places  of  the  heart.  (N  ’66) 
Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Acre  of  grass.  (Mr  ’66) 
Warner,  R.  Aerodrome.  (D  ’66) 

West.  P.  Aliev  Jaggers.  (S  ’66) 

Wheldon',  J.  Mrs  Bratbe’s  August  picnic.  (My 
’66) 

Woods,  S.  Enter  certain  murderers.  (O  ’66) 

England  (provincial  and  rural) 

Porter.  J.  Dover  three.  (My  ’66) 

England  ( Cornwall) 

Holt,  V.  Menfreya  in  the  morning.  (Ag  ’66) 
England  (Cumberland) 

Stranger,  J.  Running  foxes.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

England  ( Dartmoor) 

Munslow,  B.  Joker  take  queen.  (O  ’66) 

England  (Kent) 

Gilbert.  M.  Crack  in  the  teacup.  (My  ’66) 


England  (Lancashire) 

Hignett,  S.  Picture  to  hang  on  the  wall.  (D 
’66) 

England  (London) 

Amis,  K.  Egyptologists.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bawden,  N.  A  little  love,  a  little  learning. 
(S  ’66) 

Bell.  J.  No  escape.  (O  ’66) 

Brain,  L.  It’s  a  free  country.  (N  ’66) 

Burgess,  A.  Doctor  is  sick.  (Je  ’66) 

Carmichael,  H.  Post  mortem.  (N  ’66) 
Christie,  A.  At  Bertram’s  hotel.  (N  ’66) 
•Cleary,  J.  High  commissioner.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Creasey,  J.  Case  of  the  innocent  victims.  (Ag 
*66) 

Duffy,  M.  Microcosm.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dunn,  N.  Up  the,  junction.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Fielding,  G.  Gentlemen  in  their  season.  (Ag 
’66) 

Fowles,  J.  Magus.  (Mr  ’66) 

Glanville,  B.  Second  home  (Je  ’66) 

Gloag,  J.  Sentence  of  life.  (Ag  ’66) 

Jameson.  S.  Early  life  of  Stephen  Blind. 
(O  66) 

Kelly.  M.. Christmas  egg.  (N  ’66) 

MacKenzie,  D.  Salute  from  a  dead  man.  (My 
’66) 

Marsh,  N.  Killer  dolphin.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annu¬ 
al) 

Priestley,  J.  B.  Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George. 
(Mr  66) 

Underwood.  M.  Anxious  conspirator.  (My  ’66) 
Waugh,  A.  Who  are  the  violets  now?  (Ag 
60) 

Woods,  S.  Windy  side  of  the  law.  (My  ’66) 
England  { Yorkshire ) 

Bentley.  P.  Man  of  his  time.  (D  ’66) 
Innes,  M  Change  of  heir.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Europe 

Condon,  R.  Any  god  will  do.  (D  ’66) 

F^g!.lnE’Q  N.  King  of  the  rainy  country.  (Ja 
.,  67).  (1966  Annual) 

Wuono,  E.-L.  Z  for  Zaborra.  (Ag  ’66) 

Far  East 

You  want  to  die,  Johnny?  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Finland 

Sillanpaa,  F.  E.  People  in  the  summer  night. 

\-A~g  bo) 

Florida  /Miami  Beach) 

I-Ialper,  A.  Fourth  horseman  of  Miami  Beach. 

v  JD  bb) 

Formosa 

Quigley,  J.  Secret  soldier.  (S  ’66) 

France 

Dormann,  G.  Way  life  is.  (My  ’66) 
f(Ja  ’67)  a966  IAntnhueal)C°mPany  °f  eaS,es’ 

L t(19d66ClAi1niral)J-  Thursday  at  da™’  <F  *W> 

Malm,  D.  On  a  fated  night.  (S  ’66) 

■Marlowe,  S.  Search  for  Bruno  Heidler.  (Je 
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Masson,  R.  Landru.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Montaurier,  J.  One  man  must  die.  (D  ’66) 
RSage,  P.  Story  of  O.  (My  ’66) 

Renoir,  J.  Notebooks  of  Captain  Georges.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sagan,  F.  La  chamade.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Simenon,  G.  The  premier.  (Ag  ’66T 
Simenon,  G.  Sunday  land)  The  little  man 
from  Archangel.  (D  ’66) 

Simenon,  G.  The  train.  (With  his  The 
premier).  (Ag  ’66) 

West,  R.  Birds  fall  down.  (D  ’66) 

Wittig,  M.  Opoponax.  (Ag  ’66) 

France  (provincial  and  rural ) 
Bernanos,  G.  Mouchette.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

France  (Paris) 

Glyn,  C.  Love  and  joy  in  the  Mabillon.  (Je 
’66) 

Maclnnes,  H.  Double  image.  (Ap  ’66) 
Rochefort,  C.  Cats  don’t  care  for  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Sandel,  C.  Alberta  alone.  (Je  ’66) 

Topor,  R.  Tenant.  (Ag  ’66) 

Georgia 

Hyman,  M.  Take  now  thy  son.  (Ap  ’66) 

Germany 

Bieler,  M.  Sailor  in  the  bottle.  (Mr  ’66) 

Boll,  H.  18  stories.  (D  ’66) 

Clifford,  F.  Naked  runner.  (Je  ’66) 

Faecke,  P.  Firebugs.  (Mr  ’66) 

Kluge,  A.  Attendance  list  for  a  funeral.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lucas,  R.  Who  dare  to  live.  (Ap  ’66) 
Nabokov,  V.  Despair.  (Ag  ’66) 

Williams,  G.  M.  Camp.  (N  ’66) 

Germany  (Berlin) 

Albrand,  M.  A  door  fell  shut.  (N  ’66) 

Marlowe,  D.  Dandy  in  aspic.  (D  ’66) 
Thomas,  R.  Cold  war  swap.  (N  ’66) 

Germany  ( Frankfurt) 

Davis,  C.  Shamir  of  Dachau.  (D  ’66) 


Gibraltar 

Burgess,  A.  Vision  of  battlements.  (Mr  ’66) 
Greece 

Ferrars,  E.  No  peace  for  the  wicked.  (N  ’66) 
Fowles,  J.  Magus.  (Mr  ’66) 

Katcher,  L.  Blind  cavd 

Maclnnes,  H.  Double  image.  (Ap  ’66) 


Indiana 

(Stevens,  W.  Peddler.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Iran 

Esfandiary,  F.  M.  Identity  card.  (D  ’66) 
Kinnell.  G.  Black  light.  (S  ’66) 

Ireland 

McGahern,  J.  Dark.  (Ag  ’66) 

O’Faolain,  S.  Heat  of  the  sun.  (D  ’66) 

Ireland  (Belfast) 

Bermant,  C.  Jericho  sleep  alone  [and]  Berl 
make  tea.  (S  ’66) 

Moore,  B.  Emperor  of  ice-cream.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Ireland  (Dublin) 

Murdoch,  I.  Red  and  the  green.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Israel 

Agnon,  S.  Y.  Two  tales:  Betrothed  &  Edo  and 
Enam.  (N  ’66) 

Italy 

Berto,  G.  Incubus.  (My  ’66) 

Crichton.  R.  Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria.  (O  ’66) 
Haggard,  W.  Hard  sell.  (Je  ’66) 

Hazzard,  S.  Evening  of  the  holiday.  (Mr  ’66) 
Mott,  M.  Helmet  and  wasps.  (My  ’66) 
Parise.  G.  Boss.  (D  ’66) 

Tobino,  M.  Underground.  (Ap  ’66) 

Italy  (Florence) 

Monsey,  D.  Mia.  (My  ’66) 

Italy  (Naples) 

Griffin,  G.  Last  lamp  burning.  (Je  ’66) 

Italy  (Rome) 

Gardner,  A.  Six  day  week.  (D  ’66) 
Moravia,  A.  The  lie.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vivante,  A.  Goodly  babe.  (Je  ’66) 

Italy  (Venice) 

Sheckley,  R.  Game  of  X.  (D  ’66) 

Japan 

Ab6,  It  Face  of  another.  (N  ’66) 

Jerusalem 

Agnon,  S.  Y.  Two  tales:  Betrothed  &  Edo 
and  Enam.  (N  ’66) 

Harvester,  S.  Assassins  road.  (Ap  ’66) 
Kansas 

Jerome,  J.  Fell  of  dark.  (S  ’66) 


Greece  (Athens) 

Delbanco,  N.  Martlet’s  tale.  (S  ’66) 
Manning.  O.  Friends  and  heroes.  (O  ’66) 

Haiti 

Greene,  G.  Comedians.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

London,  J.  Stories  of  Hawaii.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Himalayas 
Leasor,  J.  Spylight.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hong  Kong 

Clavell.  J.  Tai-pan.  (O  ’66) 

Robbe-Grillet,  A.  La  maison  de  rendez-vous. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hungary 

Ndmeth,  L.  Revulsion.  (My  ’66) 

Szabo,  M.  Night  of  the  pig-kilhng.  (Mr  66) 

Hungary  (Budapest) 

Vizinczey.  S.  In  praise  of  older  women 

(°  ’66)  Illinois 

Rikhoff,  J.  Rites  of  passage.  (Ag  ’66) 

Illinois  ( Chicago) 

Fair,  R.  L.  Hog  butcher.  (N  ’66) 

Farrell  J.  T.  Lonely  for  the  future.  (Ap  ’66) 
Petrakis.  H.  M.  Dream  of  kings  (D  ’66) 

St  Johns,  A.  R.  Tell  no  man.  (Je  66) 

India 

Markandaya,  K.  Handful  of  rice.  (N  ’66) 
Scott.  P.  Jewel  in  the  crown.  (O  ’66) 

India  (Bombay) 

Keating,  H.  R.  F.  Inspector  Ghote’s  good 
crusade.  (N  ’66) 

India  (New  Delhi) 

Sahgal,  N.  This  time  of  morning.  (My  ’66) 


Kentucky 

McDowell,  R.  Hound’s  tooth.  (Je  ’66) 
Stuart,  J.  My  land  has  a  voice.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Kuwait 

O’Donnell,  P.  Sabre-tooth.  (D  ’66) 

Latin  America 

Robbins,  H.  Adventurers.  (Je  ’66) 

Malaya 

Burman,  B.  L.  Sign  of  the  praying  tiger. 
(S  ’66) 

Piper,  D.  Trial  by  battle.  (Ap  ’66) 
Massachusetts 

Daniels,  H.  R.  House  of  Greenapple  Road. 
(S  ’66) 

O’Connor,  E.  All  in  the  family.  (D  ’66) 

Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Blake,  N.  Morning  after  death.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Coxe.  G.  H.  Reluctant  heiress.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Vivante,  A.  Goodly  babe.  (Je  ’66) 

Massachusetts  ( Cape  Cod) 

Dickens,  M.  Room  upstairs.  (S  ’66) 

Mediterranean  area 

Bayer,  W.  In  search  of  a  hero.  (D  ’66) 
Mexico 

Motley,  W.  Let  noon  be  fair.  (My  ’66) 
O’Dell,  S.  King's  fifth.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Traven.  B.  Night  visitor.  (O  ’66) 

Wilson,  C.  Crazy  February.  (My  ’66) 

Michigan  (Detroit) 

Lathen.  E.  Murder  makes  the  wheels  go 
'round.  (O  ’66) 

Minnesota 

Patterson,  M.  Iron  country.  (Ag  ’66) 
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F  i  ctio  n — Locality — Continued 
Mississippi 

Morgan,  B.  Pursuit.  (D  ’66) 

Morocco  ( Tangier ) 

Lane,  M.  Smell  of  burning.  (Ag  ’66) 

New  England 

Benchley,  N.  Monument.  (Je  ’66) 

Birstein,  A.  Sweet  birds  of  Gorham.  (Ag 
’60) 

Boynton,  P.  Games  in  the  darkening  air. 
(S  ’66) 

Forbes,  S.  Relative  to  death.  (N  ’66) 

Hersey,  J.  Too  far  to  walk.  (My  66) 

New  York  (City) 

Baker.  S.  Making.  (O  ’66) 

Blechman.  B.  Octopus  papers.  (N  66) 
Cavanaugh,  A.  Children  are  gone.  (Je  66) 
Cunningham,  E.  V.  Penelope.  (Ag  ’66) 
Doctorow,  E.  L.  Big  as  life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Hamner,  E.  You  can’t  get  there  from  here. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harrington,  A.  Secret  swinger.  (Je  ’66) 
Hen  toff.  N.  Call  the  keeper.  (D  ’66) 

Kane,  H.  Midnight  man.  (Je  ’66) 

Karp,  1.  G.  Looble  doo.  (Mr  ’66) 

Keyes,  D.  Flowers  for  Algernon.  (S  ’66) 
Lacy,  E.  Hotel  dwellers.  (Ap  ’66) 

McBain,  E.  Eighty  million  eyes.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Marric,  J.  J.  Gideon’s  badge.  (Mr  66) 

Mills,  J.  Panic  in  Needle  Park.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pentecost.  H.  Evil  that  men  do.  (D  ’66) 
Percy,  W.  Last  gentleman.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rubin,  T.  I.  29th  summer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wilner.  H.  All  the  little  heroes.  (O  ’66) 
Wolfe  W.  Never  step  on  a  rainbow.  (My 
’66) ' 

Yaffe,  J.  Nobody  does  you  any  favors.  (N  ’66) 
New  York  (City)  (Greenwich  Village) 

King,  L.  W.  Velocipede  handicap.  (Mr  ’66) 
New  York  (City)  (Harlem) 

Wright,  C.  Wig.  (Je  ’66) 

New  York  ( City)  ( suburbs) 
Auchincloss,  L.  Embezzler.  (Ap  ’66) 

Elliott,  S.  L.  Some  doves  and  pythons.  (My 
’66) 

Lockridge,  R.  Murder  roundabout.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

New  York  (State) 

Frederic,  H.  Harold  Frederic’s  stories  of  York 
state.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ritter,  M.  Simon  says.  (D  ’66) 

New  Zealand 

Ashton-Warner,  S.  Greenstone.  (My  ’66) 
Frame.  J.  State  of  siege.  (N  ’66) 
McClenaghan,  J.  Moving  target.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Shadbolt,  M.  Summer  fires;  and  Winter  coun¬ 
try.  (Ag  ’66) 

Newfoundland 

Horwood,  H.  Tomorrow  will  be  Sunday.  (Ap 
’66) 

North  Carolina 

Chappell,  F.  Inkling.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Miller.  H.  R.  Tenants  of  the  house.  (My  ’66) 
Price,  R.  Generous  man.  (My  ’66) 
Wertenbaker,  L.  T.  Afternoon  women.  (Je 
’66) 

Norway 

Garve.  A.  Hide  and  go  seek.  (My  ’66) 

Sandel,  C.  Alberta  alone.  (Je  ’66) 

Sandemose,  A.  Werewolf.  (N  ’66) 

Oceania 

Prokosch,  F.  Wreck  of  the  Cassandra. 

(O  ’66) 

Ohio 

Gass.  W.  H.  Omensetter’s  luck.  (Je  ’66) 
Ohio  ( Cleveland) 

Robertson,  D.  Sum  and  total  of  now.  (Ag  ’66) 
Oklahoma 

Hill,  W.  Rafe.  (Ag  ’66) 

Palestine 

Davidson,  L.  Menorah  men.  (N  ’66) 
Wibberley,  L.  Centurion.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Pennsylvania 

O’Hara,  J.  Lockwood  concern,  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Updike,  J.  Of  the  farm.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Pennsylvania  ( Pittsburgh) 

Goran,  L.  Stranger  in  the  snow.  (O  ’66) 
Peru  {Lima) 

Vargas  Llosa,  M.  Time  of  the  hero.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Portugal 

Cadell,  E.  Fox  from  his  lair.  (My  ’66) 
L’Engle,  M.  Love  letters.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual 

Russia 

Behn,  N.  Kremlin  letter.  (O  ’66) 
McCutchan,  P.  Moscow  coach.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual  ) 

Malamud,  B.  Fixer.  (N  ’66) 

Ramati,  A.  Beyond  the  mountains.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Russia  (Moscow) 

Bondaryev,  Y.  Silence.  (Ap  ’66) 

Frayn,  M.  Russian  interpreter.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

McCutchan,  P.  Man  from  Moscow.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Scotland 

Devine,  D.  M..  His  own  appointed  day.  (Je 
’66) 

MacLean,  A.  When  eight  bells  toll.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McShane,  M.  Night’s  evil.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mair,  A.  Douglas  affair.  (D  ’66) 

Walker.  D.  Come  back.  Geordie.  (O  ’66) 

Scotland  (Glasgow) 

Bermant,  C.  Jericho  sleep  alone  [and]  Berl 
make  tea.  (S  ’66) 

South  America 
Sayres.  W.  Do  good.  (D  ’66) 

Wahldo,  P.  Assignment.  (Je  ’66) 

Williams,  A.  Snake  water.  (Mr  ’66) 

Spain 

Ames,  D.  Man  in  the  tricorn  hat.  (N  ’66) 
Spain  (Costa  Brava) 

Bonett,  J.  Private  face  of  murder.  (N  ’66) 

Sweden 

Gorling.  L.  491.  (S  ’66) 

Switzerland 

Rothberg,  A.  Heirs  of  Cain.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Wamke,  J.  Pursuit  of  furies.  (S  ’66) 

Tennessee 

Stuart,  J.  My  land  has  a  voice.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Texas 

Southwell.  S.  B.  If  all  the  rebels  die.  (O  ’66) 
United  States 

Dos  Passes,  J.  World  in  a  glass.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Fiedler,  L.  A.  Last  Jew  in  America.  (N  ’66) 
Manus,  W.  Mott  the  hoople.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

United  States  ( eastern) 

Grubb,  D.  Tree  full  of  stars  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
annual) 

United  States  ( middlewestern ) 
Bradbury,  M.  Stepping  westward.  (Ag  ’66) 

United  States  (southern) 

Grubb,  D.  Shadow  of  my  brother.  (Ag  ’66) 
King,  L.  L.  One-eyed  man.  (S  ’66) 

Percy,  W.  Last  gentleman.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wilkinson,  IS.  Moss  on  the  north  side.  (N  ’66) 

United  States  ( southwestern ) 

Weston,  J.  The  telling.  (Je  ’66) 

United  States  (western) 

Markson,  D.  Balla.d  of  Dingus  Magee  (Je  ’66) 

Venezuela 

Meiring,  D.  Square  called  Silence.  (Ag  ’66) 
Vermont 

Nichols,  J.  Wizard  of  loneliness.  (My  ’66) 
Viet  Nam 

Elegant,  R.  S.  Kind  of  treason.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hempstone,  S.  Tract  of  time.  (My  ’66) 
Lartdguy,  J.  Yellow  fever.  (Mr  ’66) 

Wilson.  W,  LBJ  brigade.  (O  ’66) 

Virgin  Islands 

Whitney,  P.  A.  Columbella.  (D  ’66) 
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West  Virginia 

Maddux,  R.  Walk  in  the  spring  rain.  (Je  ’66) 
Yugoslavia 

Balchin,  N.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Petersen. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Loneliness 

Halper.  A.  Fourth  horseman  of  Miami  Beach. 
(D  ’66) 

Rosenfeld.  I.  Alpha  and  omega.  (O  ’66) 
Love  stories 

Cadell,  E.  Fox  from  his  lair.  (My  ’66) 
Drury,  A.  That  summer.  (My  ’66) 

G&mez,  T.  de.  Yoke  and  the  star.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hazzard,  S.  Evening  of  the  holiday.  (Mr  ’66) 
Lucas.  R.  Who  dare  to  live.  (Ap  ’66) 
Maddux,  R.  Walk  in  the  spring  rain.  (Je  ’66) 
Marshall.  P.  Raging  moon.  (Je  ’66) 

Mosley,  N.  Accident.  (Je  ’66) 

Patterson.  M.  Iron  country.  (Ag  ’66) 

Price,  R.  Generous  man.  (My  ’6b) 

Renoir,  J.  Notebooks  of  Captain  Georges.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Robertson,  L.  M.  Frederika  and  the  convict. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Sagan,  F.  La  chamade.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Schiller,  M.  Country  of  the  young.  (My  ’66) 
Sidgren,  P.  Bread  of  love.  (N  ’66) 

Vivante,  A.  Goodby  babe.  (Je  ’66) 

Warner,  R.  Aerodrome.  (D  ’66) 

Lumber  industry 

Harlow.  R.  Gift  of  echoes.  (D  ’66) 

Lynching 

Grubb,  D.  Shadow  of  my  brother.  (Ag  ’66) 

Marriage 

Amis.  K.  Egyptologists.  (Ap  ’66) 

Colegate,  1.  Statues  in  a  garden.  (Je  ’66) 
Fielding,  G.  Gentlemen  in  their  season.  (Ag 
’66) 

Hyams,  E.  Last  poor  man.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hvman,  M.  Take  now  thy  son.  (Ap  ’66) 
Llewellyn.  R.  “And  I  shall  sleep  .  .  .  down 
where  the  moon  is  small.”  (Je  ’66) 

Lurie,  A.  Nowhere  city.  (Mr  ’66) 

Malm.  D.  On  a  fated  night.  (S  ’66) 
Manning  O.  Friends  and  heroes.  (O  ’66) 
Manville.  W.  H.  Palace  of  money.  (O  ’66) 
Mills.  H.  Prudence  and  the  pill.  (Je  ’66) 
Ndmeth,  L.  Revulsion.  (My  ’66) 

Ritter.  M.  Simon  says.  (D  ’66) 

Robbins,  H.  Adventurers.  (Je  ’66) 
Rochefort,  C.  Cats  don’t  care  for  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Szabo,  M.  Night  of  the  pig-killing.  (Mr  ’66) 
Marriage,  Mixed 

Espey,  J.  An  observer.  (My  ’66) 

Mental  illness 

West.  P.  Alley  Jaggers.  (S  ’66) 

Mentally  handicapped 
Keyes.  D.  Flowers  for  Algernon.  (S  ’66) 

Middle  age 

Fielding.  G.  Gentlemen  in  their  season.  (Ag 
» 6  6 ) 

Halper.  A.  Fourth  horseman  of  Miami  Beach. 
(T~)  f 66 ) 

Maddux,  R.  Walk  in  the  spring  rain.  (Je  '661 
Mosley,  N.  Accident.  (Je  ’66) 

Military  education 

Vargas  Llosa,  M.  Time  of  the  hem.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

M  illionaires 

Bayer.  W.  In  search  of  a  hero.  (D  ’66) 
Minorities 

Fiedler,  L.  A.  Last  Jew  in  America.  (N  ’66) 
Miracles 

St  Johns.  A.  R.  Tell  no  man.  (Je  ’66) 

Mothers  and  daughters 
Howard,  E.  J  After  Julius  (Mr  ’66)  . 

Wheldon  J.  Mrs  Bratbe  s  August  picnic.  (My 
’66) 

Mothers  and  sons 

Berriault,  G.  Son.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Wojciechowska,  M.  Hollywood  kid.  (Ja  ’67) 
(i966  Annual) 

Moving  pictures 
Wiseman,  T.  Czar.  (Ag  ’66) 


M  urder 

Ames,  D.  Man  in  the  tricorn  hat.  (N  ’66) 

Berckman.  E.  Stalemate.  (S  ’66) 

Bonett.  J.  Private  face  of  murder.  (N  ’66) 
Bowles,  P  Up  above  the  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Carmichael,  H.  Post  mortem.  (N  ’66) 

Cecil,  H.  Asking  price.  (D  ’66) 

^nsLe,  A.  Murder  international.  (N  ’66) 
Annual)  '  Reluctant  heiress.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Coxe,  G.  H.  Ring  of  truth.  (Ag  ’65) 
’66?ey’  Case  of  tIle  innocent  victims.  (Ag 

Daniels  H.  R.  House  on  Greenapple  Road. 

lb  DO  ) 

Fair,  A.  A.  Widows  wear  weeds.  (S  ’66) 
Ferrars.  E.  No  peace  for  the  wicked.  (N  ’66) 
Forbes,  S.  Relative  to  death.  (N  ’66) 

L reeling,  N.  Criminal  conversation.  (Je  ’66) 
™°Sf’  J-  Sentence  of  life.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hubbard,  P.  M  Holm  oaks.  (S  ’66) 
Hyman,  M.  Take  now  thy  son.  (Ap  ’66) 
Kane,  H.  Midnight  man.  (Je  ’66) 

™de.^N  T6)F‘  Inspector  Ghote’s  *°od 

Sll,  G.  ,S  ’66) 

Ground  '’fo  qfg1)rde'r  makes  the  wheels  go 

W.  J.  Thursday  at  dawn.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McBain,  E.  Eighty  million  eyes.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Macdonald,  R.  Black  money.  (Ap  ’66) 
McShane,  M.  Night’s  evil.  (Ag  ’66) 

Malm,  D.  On  a  fated  night.  (S  ’66) 
Marne,  J.  J.  Gideon’s  badge.  (Mr  ’66) 
Masson,  R.  Landru.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Monsarrat,  N.  Something  to  hide.  (My  ’66) 
Munro,  J.  Die  rich,  die  happy.  (S  ’66) 
Munslow,  B.  Joker  take  queen.  (O  ’66) 
Nabokov,  V.  Despair.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pentecost.  H.  Evil  that  men  do.  (D  ’66) 
Shannon.  D.  Coffin  corner.  (N  ’66) 
Simenon  G.  Sunday  [and]  The  little  man 
from  Archangel.  (D  ’66) 

Smithies,  R.  H.  R.  Academic  question.  (Ag 
66) 

Spillane.  M.  Twisted  thing.  (N  ’66) 

Stout,  R.  Death  of  a  doxy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Vance,  J.  H.  Fox  Valley  murders.  (N  ’66) 
Vargas  Llosa,  M.  Time  of  the  hero.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wakefield,  J.  Death  the  sure  physician.  (Je 
’66) 

Waugh,  H.  Girl  on  the  run.  (My  ’66) 
Waugh,  H.  Pure  poison.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wees.  F  S.  Faceless  enemy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wilson,  C.  Crazy  February.  (My  ’66) 

Woods.  S.  Enter  certain  murderers.  (O  ’66) 
Yurick,  S.  Fertig.  (S  ’66) 

Musicians 

Burgess,  A.  Vision  of  battlements.  (Mr  ’66) 
Keyes,  T.  All  night  stand.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Schiller,  M.  Country  of  the  young.  (My  ’66) 

Mystery  and  detective  stories 
Ball,  J.  Cool  cottontail.  (N  ’66) 

Ballinger,  B.  S.  Heir  hunters.  (S  ’66) 

Bell.  J.  No  escape.  (O  ’66) 

Berckman.  E.  Stalemate.  (S  ’66) 

Blake,  N.  Morning  after  death.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Boileau,  T.  Choice  cuts.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Bonett,  J.  Private  face  of  murder.  (N  ’66) 
Braun,  L.  J.  Cat  who  could  read  backwards. 
(Je  ’66) 

Burke,  J.  Echo  of  treason.  (Je  ’661 
Carmichael,  H.  Post  mortem.  (N  ’66) 
Christie,  A.  At  Bertram’s  hotel.  (N  ’66) 
Christie,  A.  Murder  international.  (N  ’66) 
Christie,  A.  13  clues  for  Miss  Marple.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Coxe,  G.  H.  Reluctant  heiress.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Coxe.  G.  H.  Ring  of  truth.  (Ag  ’66) 

Crawford,  S.  Gascoyne.  (Je  ’66) 

Creasey,  J.  Case  of  the  innocent  victims.  (Ag 
’66) 

Cunningham,  E.  V.  Penelope.  (Ag  ’66) 
Daniels,  H.  R.  House  on  Greenapple  Road. 
(S  ’66) 

Davidson.  L.  Menorah  men.  (N  ’66) 

Davies,  L.  P.  Paper  dolls.  (S  ’66) 

Devine,  D.  M.  His  own  appointed  day.  (Je 
’66) 

Fair.  A.  A.  Widows  wear  weeds.  (S  ’66) 
Ferrars,  E.  No  peace  for  the  wicked.  (N  ’66) 
Fish.  R.  L.  Incredible  Schlock  Homes.  (N  ’66) 
Forbes.  S.  Relative  to  death.  (N  ’66) 

Francis,  D.  Odds  against.  (Je  ’66) 

Freeling,  N.  Criminal  conversation.  (Je  ’66) 
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Fiction — Mystery  and  detective  stories — Cont. 
Freeling,  N.  King  of  the  rainy  country.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gardner,  E.  S.  Case  of  the  worried  waitress. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Garfield.  L.  Devil-in- the-fog’.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Garve,  A.  Hide  and  go  seek.  (My  ’66) 

Gulik,  R.  van.  Monkey  and  the  tiger.  (S  ’66) 
Hammett,  D.  Big  knockover.  (S  ’66) 
Jeffries,  R.  Dead  against  the  lawyers.  (My 
’66) 

Kane,  H.  Midnight  man.  (Je  ’66) 

Keating,  H.  R.  F.  Inspector  Ghote’s  good 
crusade.  (N  ’66) 

Kelly,  M.  Christmas  egg.  (N  ’66) 

Kemelman,  H.  Saturday  the  rabbi  went  hun¬ 
gry.  (N  ’66) 

Lathen,  E.  Murder  makes  the  wheels  go 
'round.  (O  ’66) 

Lewis,  N.  Small  war  made  to  order.  (Je  66) 
Lindop,  A.  E.  I  start  counting.  (D  ’ 66) 
Linington,  E.  Date  with  death.  (My  ’66) 
Lockridge,  R.  Murder  roundabout.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McBain,  E.  Eighty  million  eyes.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Macdonald,  R.  Black  money.  (Ap  ’66) 
McDowell,  R.  Hound’s  tooth.  (Je  ’66) 
McShane,  M.  Night’s  evil.  (Ag  ’66) 

Malm,  D.  On  a  fated  night.  (S  ’66) 

Marric,  J.  J.  Gideon’s  badge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Marsh,  N.  Killer  dolphin.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Munslow,  B.  Joker  take  queen.  (O  ’66) 
O’Donnell,  P.  Sabre-tooth.  (D  ’66) 

Porter,  J.  Dover  three.  (My  ’66) 

Procter,  M.  His  weight  in  gold.  (O  ’66) 
Robertson,  L.  M.  Frederika  and  the  convict. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Roos,  K.  Grave  danger.  (Ap  ’66) 

Shannon,  D.  Coffin  corner.  (N  ’66) 

Smithies.  R.  H.  R.  Academic  question.  (Ag 
’66) 

Stout,  R.  Death  of  a  doxy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Thorp,  R  Detective.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vance,  J.  H.  Fox  Valley  murders.  (N  ’66) 
Waddell.  M.  Otlev.  (O  ’66) 

Wakefield,  J.  Death  the  sure  physician.  (Je 
’66) 

Waugh,  H.  Girl  on  the  run.  (My  ’66) 

Waugh,  H.  Pure  poison.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wees,  F.  S.  Faceless  enemy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Woods.  S.  Enter  certain  murderers.  (O  ’66) 
Woods,  S.  Windy  side  of  the  law.  (My  ’66) 
Narcotic  habit 
Bell.  J.  No  escape.  (O  ’66) 

Madison,  A.  Danger  beats  the  drum.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mills,  J.  Panic  in  Needle  Park.  (Ag  ’66) 
National  socialism 

Cremer,  J.  I,  Jan  Cremer.  (Ap  ’66) 
Freeman,  G.  Leader.  (Je  ’66) 

Lind,  J.  Landscape  in  concrete.  (S  ’66) 
Vonnegut,  K.  Mother  night.  (Ag  ’66) 

Naturalists 

Billing.  G.  Forbush  and  the  penguins.  (Je 
’66) 

Negroes 

Fair,  R.  L.  Hog  butcher.  (N  ’66) 

Hen  toff,  N.  Call  the  keeper.  (D  ’66) 

Hunter,  K.  Landlord.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

King.  L.  L.  One-eyed  man.  (S  ’66) 

Walker,  M.  Jubilee.  (D  ’66) 

Wright,  C.  Wig.  (Je  ’66) 

Nudism 

Ball,  J.  Cool  cottontail.  (N  ’66) 

Nuns 

L’Engle,  M.  Love  letters.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Old  age 

Bentley,  P.  Man  of  his  time.  (D  ’ 66) 
Delbanc.o.  N.  Martlet’s  tale.  (S  ’66) 

Olsen.  P.  Country  of  old  men.  (O  ’66) 

Oxford.  University 
Mosley.  N.  Accident.  (Je  ’66) 

Parables 

Caldwell,  T.  No  one  hears  but  Him.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hersey,  J.  Too  far  to  walk.  (My  ’66) 
Pangborn,  E.  Judgment  of  Eve.  (D  ’66) 

Parent  and  child 

Olsen.  P.  Country  of  old  men.  (O  ’66) 
Parodies 

Crawford.  S.  Gascoyne.  (Je  ’66) 

Doliner,  R.  Sandra  Rifkin’s  .iewels.  (N  ’66) 
Fish.  R.  L.  Incredible  Schlock  Homes. 
(N  66) 


Karp,  I.  C.  Doobie  doo.  (Mr  ’66) 

Markson,  D.  Ballad  of  Dingus  Magee.  (Je 
’66) 

Schneck,  S.  Nightclerk:  being  his  perfectly 
true  confession.  (Mr  ’66) 

Peace 

Waugh,  A.  Who  are  the  violets  now?  (Ag  ’66) 
Peace  Corps 
Sayres,  W.  Do  good.  (D  ’66) 

Peasant  life 

Ramos.  G.  Barren  lives.  (O  ’66) 

Sillanpaa,  F.  E.  People  in  the  summer  night. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Personality,  Disorders  of 
Cremer,  J.  I,  Jan  ’Cremer.  (Ap  ’66) 
Donleavy,  J.  P.  Saddest  summer  of  Samuel 
S.  (My  ’66) 

Freeman,  G.  Leader.  (Je  ’66) 

Frisch,  M.  Wilderness  of  mirrors.  (Ap  ’66) 
Harrington,  A.  Secret  swinger.  (Je  ’66> 

West,  P.  Alley  Jaggers.  (S  ’66) 

Petroleum  industry  and  trade 
Coulter,  S.  Offshore!  (S  ’66) 

Philologists 

Burgess,  A.  Doctor  is  sick.  (Je  ’66) 


Philosophical  stories 

Dumitriu,  P.  Extreme  Occident.  (D  ’66) 
Frisch,  M.  Wilderness  of  mirrors.  (Ap  ’66) 

Physically  handicapped 
Ashton-Warner,  S.  Greenstone.  (My  ’66) 


Physicians 

Asimov,  I.  Fantastic  voyage.  (Je  ’66) 
Bawden,  N.  A  little  love,  a  little  learning. 
(S  '66) 

Bowles.  P.  Up  above  the  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Coxe,  G.  H.  Ring  of  truth.  (Ag  ’66) 
Leasor,  J.  Spylight.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vivante,  A.  Goodly  babe.  (Je  ’66) 
Wertenbaker,  L.  T.  Afternoon  women.  (Je 
’66) 


Picaresque  novels 
Dormann,  G.  Way  life  is.  (My  ’66) 

Jones,  V.  Album.  (S  ’66) 

Mathews.  H.  Tlooth.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Vizinczey.  S.  In  praise  of  older  women. 
(O  bb) 

Pilots 

See  Fiction — Air  pilots 


Plantation  life 

Lins  do  RSgo,  J.  Plantation  boy.  (S  ’66) 


Poets 

Green.  P.  Laughter  of  Aphrodite.  (My  ’66) 
Police 

Egan,  L.  Some  avenger.  RISE!  (D  ’66) 
Fair.  R.  L.  Hog  butcher.  (N  ’66) 

Poliomyelitis 

Marshall,  P.  Raging  moon.  (Je  ’66) 


I  L  1  Co 


Achebe.  C.  Man  of  the  people.  (O  ’66) 
Drury,  A.  Capable  of  honor.  (N  ’66) 
Fleming,  T.  J.  King  of  the  hill.  (Ap  ’66) 
Gordon.  M.  Power  play.  (D  ’66) 

King.  L.  L.  One-eyed  man.  (S  ’66) 
Knebel,  F.  Zinzin  road.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Mair,  A.  Douglas  affair.  (D  ’66) 

O’Connor,  E.  All  in  the  family.  (D  ’66) 
Raven,  to.  Friends  in  low  places.  (Je  ’66) 
Robbins.  H.  Adventurers.  (Je  ’66) 

Sahgal,  N.  This  time  of  morning.  (My  ’66) 
Twain  M.  Adventures  of  Colonel  Sellers. 
(Ag  66) 

Wahloo,  P.  Assignment.  (Je  ’66) 


Postage  stamps 

Pynchon,  T.  Crying  of  lot  49.  (Je  ’66) 
Poverty 

Bem  a  nos,  G.  Mouchette.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

B1(A-  T6)°‘  Season  111  the  life  of  Emmanuel. 
Ramos,  G.  Barren  lives.  (O  ’66) 

Wilkinson,  S.  Moss  on  the  north  side.  (N  ’66) 

Prejudices  and  antipathies 
Wood,  C.  B.  Welcome  to  the  club.  (D  ’66) 
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Prisons  and  prisoners 


Carpenter.  D.  Hard  rain  falling  (O  ’66) 
Dennis,  N.  House  in  order.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Malamud,  B.  Fixer.  (N  ’66) 


Prostitutes 

Renoir.  J.  Notebooks  of  Captain  Georges.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Romance 

Karp,  I.  C.  Doobie  doo.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sabotage 

Haggard,  W.  Hard  sell.  (Je  ’66) 
Marric,  J.  J.  Gideon’s  badge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sadism 

Rdage,  P.  Story  of  O.  (My  ’66) 


Psychiatrists 

Keyes,  D.  Flowers  for  Algernon.  (S  ’66) 
Psychoanalysis 

Donleavy,  J.  P.  Saddest  summer  of  Samuel 
S.  (My  ’66) 

Psychological  stories 
Ab6,  K.  Face  of  another.  (N  ’66) 

Amis.  K.  Anti-death  league.  (S  ’66) 
Bernanos,  G.  Mouchette.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Calisher,  H.  Railway  police;  and.  The  last 
trolley  ride.  (N1  ’66) 

Cavanaugh.  A.  Children  are  gone.  (Je  ’66) 
Chappell,  F.  Inkling.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Daisne,  J.  Man  who  had  his  hair  cut  short. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Dioie.  P.  Okapi  fever.  (Mr  ’66) 

Faecke,  P.  Firebugs.  (Mr  '66) 

Fowles,  J.  Magus.  (Mr  ’66) 

Frame,  J.  State  of  siege.  (N  ’66) 

Gloag,  J.  Sentence  of  life.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hersey.  J.  Too  far  to  walk.  (My  ’66) 

Howard,  E.  J.  After  Julius.  (Mr  '66) 

Maas,  A.  G.  Wait  till  the  sun  shines,  Nellie. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Percy,  W.  Last  gentleman.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rdage,  P.  Story  of  O.  (My  ’66) 

Ritter,  M.  S'imon  says.  (D  ’66) 

Stewart,  E.  Orpheus  on  top.  (Ag  ’66) 

Thorp,  R.  Detective.  (Ag  ’66) 

Topor.  R.  Tenant.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wilner,  H.  All  the  little  heroes.  (O  ’66) 
Winter,  A.  Velvet  bubble.  (Ap  ’66) 

Yurick,  S.  Fertig.  (S  ’66) 


Salesmen  and  salesmanship 

Bontly,  T.  Competitor.  (Je  ’66) 

Stevens,  W.  Peddler.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Vercors.  Quota.  (O  ’66) 

Williams,  J.  Old  powder  man.  (Ag  ’66) 
Satire 

Achebe,  C.  Man  of  the  people.  (O  ’66) 
Barth,  J.  Giles  goat-boy.  (O  ’66) 

Benchley,  N.  Monument.  (Je  ’66) 

Benedictus,  D.  This  animal  is  mischievous. 
(Je  ’66) 

Blechman,  B.  Octopus  papers.  (N  ’66) 

Boll.  H.  18  stories.  (D  ’66) 

Bradbury,  M.  Stepping  westward.  (Ag  ’66) 
Burgess,  A.  Tremor  of  intent.  (D  ’66) 
Burgess,  A.  Vision  of  battlements.  (Mr  ’66) 
Ega  de  Queiroz,  J.  M.  de.  Mandarin.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fielding,  G.  Gentlemen  in  their  season.  (Ag 
’66) 

Frayn,  M.  Tin  men.  (Mr  ’66) 

Friedman,  B.  J.  Black  angels.  (D  ’66) 
Goldman.  J.  Waldorf.  (Ag  ’66) 

Goldston,  R.  C.  Last  of  Lazarus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lind,  J.  Landscape  in  concrete.  (S  ’66) 
Lurie,  A.  Nowhere  city.  (Mr  ’66) 

Morressy,  J.  Blackboard  cavalier.  (Ag  ’66) 
Oliansky,  J.  Shame,  shame  on  the  Johnson 
boys!  (My  ’66) 

Pollini.  F.  Glover.  (Mr  ’66) 

Powell,  R.  Don  Quixote,  U.S.A.  (D  ’66) 
Pynchon,  T.  Crying  of  lot  49.  (Je  ’66) 
Raven.  S.  Friends  in  low  places.  (Je  ’66) 
Vercors.  Quota.  (O  ’66) 

Vonnegut,  K.  Mother  night.  (Ag  ’66) 
Waugh,  A.  Who  are  the  violets  now?  (Ag  ’66) 
Wright,  C.  Wig.  (Je  ’66) 


Publishers  and  publishing 


Baker.  S.  Making.  (O  ’66) 
Gloag,  J.  Sentence  of  life. 


(Ag  ’66) 


School  life 

Davies,  B.  P.  Paper  dolls.  (S  ’66) 
Masters,  A.  Seahorse.  (N  ’66) 


Rabbis 

Kemelman,  H.  Saturday  the  rabbi  went  hun¬ 
gry.  (N  ’66) 


Race  problems 

Benedictus,  D.  This  animal  is  mischievous. 
(Je  ’66) 

Brown,  J.  A.  Pact.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hentoff.  N.  Call  the  keeper.  (D  ’66) 

Hoff,  M.  Dink’s  blues.  (Je  ’66) 

Scott,  P.  Jewel  in  the  crown.  (O  ’66) 

Waugh.  A.  Who  are  the  violets  now?  (Ag  ’66) 
Wilkinson.  S.  Moss  on  the  north  side.  (N 
’66) 

Rape 


Connell.  E.  S.  Diary  of  a  rapist.  (Ag  ’66) 
Scott,  P.  Jewel  in  the  crown.  (O  ’66) 


Science  fiction 

Asimov,  I.  Fantastic  voyage.  (Je  ’66) 
Ballard.  J.  G.  Crystal  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Christopher,  J.  Ragged  edge.  (Ap  ’66) 
Davies.  L.  P.  Paper  dolls.  (S  ’66) 
Doctorow,  E.  L.  Big  as  life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Franklin,  H.  B.  Future  perfect:  American 
science  Action  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
world.  (My  ’66) 

Goldston.  R.  C.  last  of  Lazarus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Keyes,  D.  Flowers  for  Algernon.  (S  ’66) 
Mead,  S.  Carefully  considered  rape  of  the 
world.  (My  ’66) 

Woodhouse,  M.  Tree  frog.  (N  ’66) 

Scientists 

Vale,  E.  Chaos  below  heaven.  (Ap  ’66) 


Refugees 

Habe,  H.  Mission.  (Ag  ’66) 
Heinrich,  W.  Crumbling  fortress. 
Wiesel,  E.  Gates  of  the  forest. 


(Ag 

(Ag 


’66) 

’66) 


Religion 

Caldwell.  T.  No  one  hears  but  Him.  (Ag  ’66) 
St  Johns,  A.  R.  Tell  no  man.  (Je  ’66) 


Religious  psychology 

Coover.  R.  Origin  of  the  Brunists.  (D  ’66) 


Revenge 

Brown,  J.  A.  Pact.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Burke,  J.  Echo  of  treason.  (Je  ’66) 

Davis,  C.  Shamir  of  Dachau.  (D  ’66) 
Gann,  E.  IC  In  the  company  of  eagles.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hyman,  H.  Take  now  thy  son.  (Ap  ’66) 


Revolution 

Bagley,  D.  Wyatt’s  hurricane.  (S  ’66) 
Caute.  D.  Decline  of  the  West.  (D  ’66) 
G&mez,  T.  de.  Yoke  and  the  star.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Greene,  G.  Comedians.  (Mr  ’66) 

Meiring.  D.  Square  called  Silence.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mossman,  J.  Beggars  on  horseback.  (S  ’66) 
Williams,  A.  False  beards.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Robbers  and  outlaws 

Markson,  D.  Ballad  of  Dingus  Magee.  (Je 
’66) 


Secret  service 

Brain.  L.  It’s  a  free  country.  (N  ’66) 
Rothberg,  A.  Heirs  of  Cain.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Sex  problems 

Berriault,  G.  Son.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Cohen.  L.  Beautiful  losers.  (Ag  ’  66) 
Connell,  E.  S.  Diary  of  a  rapist.  (Ag  ’66) 
GSrling,  L.  491.  (S  ’66) 

Green,  P.  Laughter  of  Aphrodite.  (Mv  ’66) 
Rubin,  T.  I.  29th  summer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Schneck,  S.  Nightclerk:  being  his  perfectly 
true  confession.  (Mr  ’66) 

Weston,  J.  The  telling.  (Je  ’66) 


Shipwrecks  and  castaways 
Prokosch,  F.  Wreck  of  the  Cassandra.  (O  ’66) 


Short  stories 


Aleichem,  S.  Old  country  tales.  (D  ’66) 
Apollinaire.  G.  Heresiarch  and  co.  (Mr  ’66) 
Betts,  D.  Astronomer.  (Je  ’66) 

Boll.  H.  18  stories.  (D  ’66) 

Boyle,  K.  Nothing  ever  breaks  except  the 
heart.  (S  ’66) 

Cather,  W.  Willa  Cather’s  collected  short  Ac¬ 
tion.  (Mr  ’66) 


Eca  de  Queiroz,  J.  M.  de.  Mandarin.  (Ag  ’66) 
Elkin.  S.  Criers  and  kibitzers,  kibitzers  and 
criers.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fiedler.  L.  A.  Last  Jew  in  America.  (N  ’66) 
Fish.  R.  L.  Incredible  Schlock  Homes.  (N 
’66) 
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Fiction — Short  stories — Continued 
Frederic,  H.  Harold  Frederic’s  stories  of  York 
state.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Friedman,  B.  J.  Black  angels.  (D  ’ 66) 

Friel,  B.  Gold  in  the  sea.  (D  ’66) 
Greenberg,  J.  Summering.  (N  ’66) 

Hammett,  D.  Big  knockover.  (S  ’66) 

Kluge,  A.  Attendance  list  for  a  funeral.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Le  Clezio.  J.  M.  G.  Fever.  (S  ’66) 

London,  J.  Stories  of  Hawaii.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Maxwell.  W.  Old  man  at  the  railroad  cross¬ 
ing.  (Je  ’66) 

Mishima,  Y.  Death  in  midsummer.  (Ag  ’66) 
Musil,  R.  Five  women.  (Je  ’66) 

O’Faolain.  S'.  Heat  of  the  sun.  (D  ’66) 
O’Hara,  J.  Waiting  for  winter.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Rosa,  J.  G.  Sagarana  (Ag  ’66) 

Rosenfeld,  I.  Alpha  and  omega.  (O  ’66) 
Rudd,  H.  My  escape  from  the  CIA.  (Ap  ’66) 
Shadbolt.  M.  Summer  fires;  and  Winter  coun¬ 
try.  (Ag  ’66) 

Stuart,  J.  My  land  has  a  voice.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Traven,  B.  Night  visitor.  (O  ’66) 

Updike,  J.  Music  school.  (N  ’66) 

Ustinov,  P.  Frontiers  of  the  sea.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Warner,  S.  T.  Swans  on  an  autumn  river. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Sick 

Mott,  M.  Helmet  and  wasps.  (My  ’66) 

Skis  and  skiing 

Hall,  O.  Pleasure  garden.  (D  ’66) 

Slavery 

Walker.  M.  Jubilee.  (D  ’66) 


Slum  life 

Dunn,  N.  Up  the  junction.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Griffin,  G.  Last  lamp  burning.  (Je  66) 

Small  town  life 

Benchley,  N.  Monument.  (Je  ’66) 

Miller.  H.  R.  Tenants  of  the  house.  (My  ’66) 
Patterson,  M.  Iron  country.  (Ag  ’66) 
Williams,  J.  Old  powder  man.  (Ag  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Dennis,  P.  Tony.  (Je  ’66) 

Espey.  J.  An  observer.  (My  ’66) 

Hall.  O.  Pleasure  garden.  (D  ’66) 

Social  problems 

Coover,  R.  Origin  of  the  Brunists.  (D  ’66) 

Wamke,  J.  Pursuit  of  furies.  (S  ’66) 

Social  work 
GcSrling,  L.  491.  (S  ’66) 

Society  novels 
Ozick,  C.  Trust.  (S  ’66) 


Soldiers 

Branson.  H.  C.  Salisbury  Plain.  (Je  ’66) 
Keefe.  F.  L.  Investigating  officer.  (S  ’66) 
Thomas,  L.  Virgin  soldiers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Waltari,  M.  Roman.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Spies 

Albrand,  M.  A  door  fell  shut.  (N  ’66) 

Amis,  K.  Anti-death  league.  (S  ’66) 

Asimov,  I.  Fantastic  voyage.  (Je  ’66) 

Behn,  N.  Kremlin  letter.  (O  ’66) 

Burgess,  A.  Tremor  of  intent.  (D  ’66) 
Clifford,  F.  Naked  runner.  (Je  ’66) 

Deighton,  D.  Billion  dollar  brain.  (Mr  ’66) 
Elegant.  R.  S.  Kind  of  treason.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fleming.  I.  Octonussy  (S  ’66) 

Frayn,  M.  Russian  interpreter.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Gilman,  D.  Unexpected  Mrs  Pollifax.  (Ag  ’65) 
Goldman,  J.  Waldorf.  (Ag  ’66) 

Harvester,  S.  Assassins  road.  (Ap  ’66) 
Katcher,  L.  Blind  cave.  (D  ’66) 

Leasor.  J.  Spylight.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lewis,  N.  Small  war  made  to  order.  (Je 
’66) 

Lucas,  R.  Who  dare  to  live.  (Ap  ’66) 
McGutchan,  P.  Man  from  Moscow.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Maclnnes,  H.  H.  Double  image.  (Ap  ’66) 
Marlowe,  D.  Dandy  in  aspic.  (D  ’66) 

Quigley,  J.  Secret  soldier.  (S  ’66) 

Sheckley.  R.  Game  of  X.  (D  ’66) 

Thomas.  R.  Cold  war  swap.  (N  ’66) 

Vonnegut.  K.  Mother  night.  (Ag  ’66) 

Waddell.  M.  Otley.  (O  ’66) 

West,  R.  Birds  fall  down.  (D  ’66) 

Wuorio.  E-L.  Z  for  Zaborra.  (Ag  ’66) 


Spinsters 

Frame,  J.  State  of  siege.  (N  ’66) 

Laurence.  M.  Jest  of  God.  (N  ’66) 

Rubin,  T.  I.  29th  summer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Steel  Industry 

Kern,  A.  Made  in  USA.  (My  ’66) 

Stock  exchange 

Auchincloss,  L.  Embezzler.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stream  of  consciousness 
Berto.  G.  Incubus.  (My  ’66) 

Daisne,  J.  Man  who  had  his  hair  cut  short. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Faust,  I.  Steagle.  (S  ’66) 

Wittig,  M.  Opoponax.  (Ag  ’66) 

Suburban  life 

Newman.  C.  New  Axis.  (N  *66) 


Success 

Ghanem,  F.  Man  who  lost  his  shadow.  (S 
’66) 

Stewart,  E.  Orpheus  on  top.  (Ag  ’66) 

Suicide 

Esfandiary,  F.  M.  Identity  card.  (D  ’66) 
Hudson,  H.  Tell  the  time  to  none.  (Ag  ’66) 
Topor,  R.  Tenant.  (Ag  ’66) 


Supernatural  phenomena 
Dickens,  M.  Room  upstairs.  (S  ’66) 
Lanning,  G.  Pedestal.  (N  ’66) 


Surrealist  stories 
Crawford.  S.  Gascoyne.  (Je  ’66) 

Mackay,  S.  Toddler  on  the  run.  (Mr  ’66) 
Mathews,  H.  Tlooth.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Schneck,  S.  Nightclerk:  being  his  perfectly 
true  confession.  (Mr  ’66) 


Survival 

Christopher,  J.  Ragged  edge.  (Ap  ’66) 


ouofjcnac 


Albrand,  M.  A  door  fell  shut.  (N  ’66) 
Ba,lchin,  N.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Petersen. 

(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Berckman,  E.  Stalemate.  (S  ’66) 

Black.  G.  You  want  to  die,  Johnny?  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bowles,  P.  Up  above  the  world.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cadell,  E.  Fox  from  his  lair.  (My  ’66) 
Cavanaugh,  A.  Children  are  gone.  (Je  ’66) 
Cecil.  H.  Asking  price.  (D  ’66) 

Clifford,  F.  Naked  runner.  (Je  ’66) 
Coulter,  S.  Offshore!  (S  ’66) 

Davis  C.  Shamir  of  Dachau.  (D  ’66) 
Deighton,  L.  Billion  dollar  brain.  (Mr  ’66) 
Dickens,  M.  Room  upstairs.  (S  ’66) 

Disney,  D.  M.  At  some  forgotten  door.  (S 

bo) 

Egan,  L.  Some  avenger,  RISE!  (D  ’66) 
Elegant,  R.  S.  Kind  of  treason.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gardner  A.  Six  day  week.  (D  ’66) 
Gilbert,  M.  Crack  in  the  teacup.  (My  ’66) 
Gordon.  M.  Power  play.  (D  ’66) 

Hansard,  W.  Hard  sell.  (Je  ’66) 

M°A  v.  Menfreya  in  the  morning.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hubbard,  P.  M.  Holm  oaks.  (S  ’66) 

Katcher,  L.  Blind  cave.  (D  ’66) 

Lewis.  N.  Small  war  made  to  order.  (Je  ’66) 
Lindop,  A.  E,  I  start  counting.  (D  ’66) 
MfMge^6Z6I)e’  D'  Salute  from  a  dead  man. 

MtfennAual7hen  eifrht  bells  to11’  (Ja  ’67) 

MacLeod.  R.  Cave  of  bats.  (D  ’66) 

’6fi?We’  S’  Search  for  Bruno  Heidler.  (Je 

Mullally,  F.  Assassins.  (Mr  ’66) 

Munro,  J  Die.  rich,  die  happy.  (S  ’66) 
t' J’  Firework  for  Oliver.  (My  ’ 66) 
Tickefi.  J  High  water  at  four.  (O  ’66) 

Anxious  conspirator.  (My  ’66) 
V  olfe.  W.  Never  step  on  a  rainbow.  (My  ’66) 
Woodhouse,  M.  Tree  frog.  (N  ’66) 

Wuorio,  E.-L.  Z  for  Zaborra.  (Ag  ’66) 

Symbolism 

AEn°unS'(N'  'li)°  tal6S:  Betrothed  &  Edo  and 
Boll.  H.  18  stories.  (D  ’66) 

Uollly'  rile.  mU’66f  P°liCe:  and’  The  last 
Fowles,  J.  Magus.  (Mr  ’66) 

White,  P.  Solid  mandala.  (Ap  ’66) 

Talent 

Schiller,  M.  Country  of  the  young.  (My  ’66) 

nr  63  oh  6  ps 

Faust,11!.  AsS  <srS66)0£  G°rham-  (Ag  ’66) 
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Hudson,  H.  Tell  the  time  to  none.  (Ag  ’66) 
Laurence,  M.  Jest  of  God.  (N  ’66) 

Morressy,  J.  Blackboard  cavalier.  (A g  ’66) 
Smithies,  R.  H.  R.  Academic  question. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Weston,  J.  The  telling'.  (Je  ’66) 

Textile  industry 

Bentley,  P.  Man  of  his  time.  (D  ’66) 
Theater  and  stage  life 
Chapman,  H.  W.  Lucy.  (My  ’661 
Garfield,  L.  Devil-in-the-fog.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Marsh,  N.  Killer  dolphin.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Ritter,  M.  Simon  says.  (D  ’66) 

Stewart,  E.  Orpheus  on  top.  (Ag  ’66) 

Totalitarianism 

Hunter,  J.  Flame.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Translated  stories 

Arabic 

Ghanem,  F.  Man  who  lost  his  shadow.  (S 
’66) 

French 

Dormann,  G.  Way  life  is.  (My  ’66) 

Le  Clezio,  J.  M,  G.  Fever.  (S  ’66) 
Montaurier,  J.  One  man  must  die.  (D  ’66) 
Robbe-Grillet,  A.  La  maison  de  rendez-vous. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Topor,  R.  Tenant.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vercors.  Quota.  (O  ’66) 

Wiesel,  E.  Gates  of  the  forest.  (Ag  ’66) 
German 

Bieler,  M.  Sailor  in  the  bottle.  (Mr  ’66) 

Boll,  H.  18  stories.  (D  ’66) 

Engel,  E.  J.,  ed.  German  narrative  prose, 
v  1.  (S  ’66) 

Faecke,  P.  Firebugs.  (Mr  ’66) 

Frisch,  M.  Wilderness  of  mirrors.  (Ap  ’66) 
Habe,  H.  Mission.  (Ag  ’66) 

Heinrich,  W.  Crumbling  fortress.  (Ag  ’66) 
Musil  R.  Five  women.  (Je  ’66) 

Traven,  B.  Night  visitor.  (O  ’66) 

Hebrew 

Agnon,  S.  Y.  Two  tales:  Betrothed  &  Edo  and 
Enam.  (N  ’66) 

Hungarian 

Ndmeth,  L.  Revulsion.  (My  ’66) 

Italian 

Bert.o.  G.  Incubus.  (My  ’66) 

Moravia,  A.  The  lie.  (Ag  ’66) 

Javanese 

Mishima,  Y.  Death  in  midsummer.  (Ag  ’66) 
Portuguese 

Eqa  de  Queiroz,  J.  M.  de.  Mandarin.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lins  do  R6go,  J.  Plantation  boy.  (S  ’66) 
Rosa,  J.  G.  Sagarana.  (Ag  ’66) 

Russian 

Mandelstam,  O.  Egyptian  stamp.  (In  his  Prose 
of  Osip  Mandelstam).  (Mr  ’66) 

Nabokov,  V.  Despair.  (Ag  ’66) 

Spanish 

CortAzar,  J.  Hopscotch.  (Ag  ’66) 

Swedish 

GSrling,  L.  491.  (S  ’66) 

Yiddish 

Aleichem,  S.  Old  country  tales.  (D  ’66) 

Treason 

Burke,  J.  Echo  of  treason.  (Je  ’66) 

Trials 

Cecil,  H.  Child  divided.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Graham.  S.  Surfeit  of  sun.  (My  66) 

Grubb.  D.  Shadow  of  my  brother.  (Ag  ’66) 
Jeffries,  R.  Dead  against  the  lawyers.  (My 
’66)  „  . 

Twins 

White,  P.  Solid  mandala.  (Ap  ’66) 

Underdeveloped  countries 
Stephan,  L.  A  dam  for  Nothing.  (S  ’66) 

United  States.  Air  Force 
Pollini,  F.  Glover.  (Mr  ’66) 

United  States.  Army 

Wood,  C.  B.  Welcome  to  the  club.  (D  ’66) 


United  States.  Navy 

Brinkley,  W.  Ninety  and  nine.  (O  ’66) 
Horgan,  P .  Memories  of  the  future.  (Ag  ’66) 

United  States.  Peace  Corps 

^uat)’  F‘  Zinzin  road-  (Ja  ’67>  (1966  An- 

Unmarried  mothers 
Drabble,  M.  Millstone.  (Ag  ’66) 

Eyerly,  J.  Girl  like  me.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Veterans 

Bondaryev,  Y.  Silence.  (Ap  ’66) 

Violence 

Last  lamp  burning.  (Je  ’66) 
Robbms.  H.  Adventurers.  ( Je  ’66) 

Wilson,  C.  Crazy  February.  (My  ’66) 

Voyages  and  travel 

Bayer,  W.  In  search  of  a  hero.  (D  ’66) 

War 

Sjogren,  P.  Bread  of  love.  (N  ’66) 

Wilson.  W.  LBJ  brigade.  (O  ’66) 

Wealth 

^Annual)  Poorboy  at  the  PartT-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Knowles,  J  Indian  summer.  (O  ’66) 

hfasT11  Tv  H'oPa,ace  of  money.  (O  ’66) 
nmoVo  tW’t  ‘S  ,encer  Problem.  (Je  ’66) 

U  Annual)  Lo'ckwoo(f  concern,  (1965,  1966 

Welsh  in  Patagonia 

Llewellyn,  R.  “And  I  shall  sleep  ...  down 
where  the  moon  is  small.”  (Je  ’66) 

West  Indians  in  France 
Glyn,  C.  Love  and  joy  in  Mabillon.  (Je  ’66) 

Widowers 

McGahern,  J.  Dark.  (Ag  ’66) 

Widows 

Gilman,  D  Unexpected  Mrs  Pollifax.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nash,  E.  W.  Spencer  problem.  (Je  ’66) 

Wills 

D'66?y’  D‘  M‘  At  some  forgotten  door.  (S 
Woman 

Social  and  moral  questions 
Sandel,  C.  Alberta  alone.  (Je  ’66) 

Women 

Calisher,  H.  Railway  police;  and.  The  last 
trolley  ride.  (N  ’66) 

Gordimer,  N.  Late  bourgeois  world.  (S  ’66) 
Johnson,  N.  Love  letter  in  the  dead-letter 
office.  (Je  ’66) 

King.  L.  W.  Velocipede  handicap.  (Mr  ’66) 

L  Engle,  M.  Love  letters.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Maddux,  R.  Walk  in  the  spring  rain.  (Je  ’66) 
Musil,  R.  Five  women.  (Je  ’66) 

Sandel,  C.  Alberta  alone.  (Je  ’66) 

Susann  .1.  Valley  of  the  dolls.  (Ag  ’66) 
w,®Lt,enbaker-  L-  T-  Afternoon  women.  (Je 
fab) 

Women  in  business 

Eniott,  S.  L.  Some  doves  and  pythons. 
UVly  fafa) 

World  War,  1939-1945 
Burke,  J.  Echo  of  treason.  (Je  ’66) 

Mott,  M.  Helmet  and  wasps.  (My  ’66) 

Yale  University 

White,  M.  A  Yale  man.  (Je  ’66) 

Youth 

Delbanco,  N.  Martlet’s  tale.  (S  ’66) 

Farrell.  J  T.  Lonely  for  the  future.  (Ap  ’66) 
Glyn,  C.  Love  and  joy  in  the  Mabillon.  (Je 
66) 

Gorling,  L.  491.  (S  ’66) 

G°ver.  R.  Poorboy  at  the  party.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Horwood.  H.  Tomorrow  will  be  Sunday.  (Ap 
’66) 

JJns  do  R6go,  J.  Plantation  boy.  (S  ’66) 

Marshall,  P.  Raging  moon.  (Je  ’66) 

Price,  R.  Generous  man.  (My  ’66) 

Schiller,  M.  Country  of  the  young.  (My  ’66) 
Thomas,  L.  Virgin  soldiers.  (Ag  ’66) 

J-  Mrs  Bratbe’s  August  picnic. 

(My  bb) 

Fiction  in  public  libraries,  1876-1900.  Carrier, 

E.  J.  (Ag  '66) 

Fierce  pawns.  Macrory.  P.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 
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Fifteenth  ward  and  the  Great  Society.  Miller, 
W.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Fifth-century  invasion  south  of  the  Thames. 
Evison,  Y.  I.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fifty-three  stages  of  the  Tokaido.  Hiroshige. 
(My  ’66) 

Fifty  useful  Americans.  McMillen,  W.  ( Ap  ’66) 
Fifty  years  of  modern  art,  1916-1966.  Henning, 
E.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fight  for  freedom.  Armstrong,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Fight  for  God,  1870-1939.  Daniel-Rops,  H.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fighting  Douglas  MacArthur.  Newlon,  C.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Fighting  men.  Treece.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fighting  wings.  Whitehouse,  A.  (D  ’66) 
Figure  for  scamander.  Johnson,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 
Figure  of  the  poet  in  renaissance  epic.  Durling, 
R.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 


Figures  of  speech 

Nassar,  E.  P.  Wallace  Stevens:  an  anatomy 
of  figuration.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Fiji  Islands 

Economic  conditions 


Belshaw,  C.  S.  Under  the  ivi  tree.  (Ap  ’66) 
Filmgoer’s  companion.  Halliwell,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Films  of  Akira  Kurosawa.  Richie,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Films  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  McDonald,  G.  D. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Finance 

Normanton,  E.  L.  Accountability  and  audit 
of  governments.  (S  ’66) 

Triffin,  R.  World  money  maze.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Dictionaries 


Paenson,  I.  Systematic  glossary  of  selected 
economic  and  social  terms,  English/French/ 
Spanish/Kussian.  (Je  ’66) 


Underdeveloped  areas 

Farer,  T.  J.,  ed.  Financing  African  develop¬ 
ment.  (N  ’ 66) 


Africa,  Sub-Saharan 

Farer,  T.  J.,  ed.  Financing  African  develop¬ 
ment.  (N  ’66) 

China 

Young,  A.  N.  China’s  wartime  finance  and 
inflation,  1937-1945.  (Ag  ’66) 


Clarke,  W.  M. 
(N  ’66) 

Bennett,  R.  L. 
development. 


London 

City  in  the  world  economy. 
Mexico 

Financial  sector  and  economic 
(Je  ’66) 


Okigbo.  P. 
(Je  ’66) 


Nigeria 

N.  C.  Nigerian  public  finance. 
United  States 


Break,  G.  F.  Federal  lending  and  economic 
stability.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fenno>.  R.  Power  of  the  purse.  (D  ’66) 

Maxwell,  J.  A.  Financing  state  and  local 
governments.  (O  ’66) 

Musgrave.  R.  A.,  ed.  Essays  in  fiscal  federal¬ 
ism.  (D  ’66) 

Sobel,  R.  Big  board.  (Ap  ’66) 

Financial  sector  and  economic  development. 
Bennett,  R.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Financing  African  development.  Farer,  T.  J., 
ed.  (N  ’66) 

Financing  state  and  local  governments.  Max¬ 
well,  J.  A.  (O  ’66) 

Finding  alphabet.  Adamson,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Finding  the  historical  Jesus.  Peter,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fine  art  of  hypochondria.  Ace,  O.  (S  ’66) 
Fine  art  of  murder.  Gibson,  W.  B.,  ed.  (Mr 
’66) 


Fine  art  of  Roman  cooking.  Lenard,  A.  (N  ’66) 
Fingers  come  in  fives.  Selfridge,  O.  (Ag  ’66) 

Finland 

Foreign  relations 

Upton,  A.  F.  Finland  in  crisis,  1940-1941. 
(Mr  ’66) 

History 

Wuorinen.  J.  H.  History  of  Finland.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Politics  and  government 
191 7- 

Upton,  ^A.  F.  Finland  in  crisis,  1940-1941. 

Finland  in  crisis,  1940-1941.  Upton,  A.  F.  (Mr 
’66) 


Finnegan’s  wake,  Scandinavian  elements  of. 

Christiani,  D.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fire 

Juvenile  literature 

Barr,  G.  Young-  scientist  and  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  (D  ’66) 

Fire  and  the  rose.  Bryant,  A.  (S  ’66) 

Fire  departments 

Juvenile  literature 

Barr,  G.  Young  scientist  and  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  ,(D  ’66) 

Fire  extinction 


Juvenile  literature 

Barr,  G.  Young  scientist  and  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  (D  ’66) 

Stephens,  P.  J.  Story  of  fire  fighting.  (D 
’66) 

Fire  under  the  ashes.  McNeish,  J.  (My  ’66) 
Firearms 

History 

Blackmore.  H.  L.  Guns  and  rifles  of  the 
world.  (Je  ’66) 

Laws  and  regulations 
Bakal,  C.  Right  to  bear  arms.  (S  ’66) 


Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Blackmore,  H.  L.  Guns  and  rifles  of  the 
world.  (Je  ’66) 

Firearms  industry  and  trade 
Taylerson,  A.  W.  F.  Revolver,  1865-1888. 
(O  ’66) 

Firebugs.  Faecke.  P.  (Mr  ’66) 

Firedrake.  Holland,  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fireflies 

Juvenile  literature 


Harris,  L.  D.  Flash,  the  life  story  of  a  firefly. 
(My  ’66) 

Fireside  book  of  children’s  songs.  Winn,  M., 
ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Firework  for  Oliver.  Sanders,  J.  (My  ’66) 

First  Battle  of  Britain,  1917-1918  &  the  birth 
of  the  Royal  air  force.  Eng  title  of:  The 
sky  of  fire.  Fredette,,  R.  H.  (N  ’66) 

First  book  of  facts  and  how  to  find  them. 

Whitney,  D.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
First  book  of  hiking.  Harrison,  C.  W.  (My  ’66) 
First  book  of  India.  Botbwell,  J.  (N  ’66) 

First  book  of  Mars.  Knight,  D.  C.  (Ag  ’66)  . 

First  book  of  modem  Greece.  Warren,  R.  (Ag 
’66) 

First  book  of  news.  Epstein,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

First  footsteps  in  East  Africa.  Burton,  R.  (N  ’66) 
First  hundred  days  of  Harold  Wilson.  Shrim- 
slev.  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

First  industrial  revolution,  Deane,  P.  (N  ’66) 
First  years  of  Yangyi  commune  Crook,  I. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fiscal  neutrality  toward  economic  growth 
Phelps,  E.  S.  (S  ’66) 

Fisher,  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher,  1st  baron 

Marder,  A.  J.  From  the  dreadnought  to  Scapa 
Flow,  v2.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fisheries 

Ommanney,  F.  D.  Draught  of  Ashes.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fisherman  and  his  wife.  Zemach,  M.  (S  ’66) 
Fishes 

Hyass,  H.  Fishes  of  the  world  in  color. 
(My  66) 

Marshall,  N.  B.  Fife  of  Ashes  (N  ’66) 
Ommanney,  F.  D.  Draught  of  Ashes.  (Ag  ’66) 


IVI  i  y  I  Ctuuii 


A.  D.  Underwater  guideposts.  (Ag 


Hasler, 

'  ’66) 

Stories 

Wezel,  P.  Good  bird.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fishes  of  the  .world.  Eng  title  of:  Fishes  of 
the  world  m  color.  Hvass.  H.  (My  ’66) 
Fishes  of  the  world  in  color.  Hvass,  H.  (My  ’66) 
F  ishing 

Dictionaries 

MeClane,  A.  J.,  ed.' McClane’s  standard  fishing 
encyclopedia  and  international  angling 
guide.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 
Puccinelli,  M.  Catch  a  fish.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fitzgerald,  Sarah  Anne  Elizabeth  (Purefoy 
Jervoise) 

Browning,  R.  Beamed  lady.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fitzgerald.  Scott 

Fitzgerald,  S.  Letters  to  his  daughter.  (Mr 
66) 

Five  dolls  hr  a  house.  Clare.  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Five  .journeys  from  Jakarta.  Williams,  M.  (Ap 
oo) 
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Five  novelists  of  the  progressive  era.  Schneider, 
R.  W.  (Mar  ’66) 

Five  plays.  Soyinka,  W.  (Ap  ’66) 

Five  Restoration  adaptations  of  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare,  W.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Five  states  for  Goldwater.  Cosmam.  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

5000  years  of  the  art  of  Mesopotamia.  Strom- 
menger,  E.  (Ap  ’68) 

Five  women.  Musil,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Fixer.  Malamud.  B.  (N  ’66) 

Flagstad,  Kirsten 

McArthur,  E.  Flagstad.  (Mr  ’66) 

Flaherty,  Robert  Joseph 

Calder-Marshall.  A.  innocent  eye.  (Mr  ’66) 
Flame.  Hunter,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Flame  of  recognition.  Weston,  E.  tJe  '66) 
Flaminio,  Marco  Antonio 

Maddison.  C.  Marcantonio  Flaminio.  (Je  ’66) 
Flash,  the  life  story  of  a  firefly.  Harris,  L.  D. 
(My  ’66) 

Flaubert,  Gustave 

Buck,  S.  Gustave  Flaubert.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Fleming,  Ian 

Pearson,  J.  Life  of  Ian  Fleming.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Zeiger,  H.  A.  Ian  Fleming.  (Mr  ’66) 

Flesh  of  Utopia.  Cardona-Hine,  A.  (D  ’66) 

Fletcher,  Elijah 

Fletcher,  E.  Letters  of  Elijah  Fletcher.  (Ap 
’66) 

Fletcher,  Giles 

Fletcher,  G.  English  works  of  Giles  Fletcher, 
the  elder.  (My  ’66) 

Fletcher,  John 

The  two  noble  kinsmen 

Bertram,  P.  Shakespeare  and  The  two  noble 
kinsmen.  (My  ’66) 

Fletcher  family 

Fletcher,  E.  Letters  of  Elijah  Fletcher.  (Ap 
’66) 

Flight 

Bach.  R.  Biplane.  (Ap  ’66) 

Sutton,  G.  Mastery  of  the  air.  (Ag  ’66) 


Folk  music.  See  Folk  songs 

Folk  practices  in  North  Mexico.  Kelly,  I.  (O  ’66) 
Folk  songs 

Haywood.  C.,  ed.  Folk  songs  of  the  world. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Luboff,  N.,  comp.  Songs  of  man.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shekerjian.  H.,  ed.  Book  of  ballads,  songs, 
and  snatches.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

One  wide  river  to  cross.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

United  States 

Keil,  C.  Urban  blues.  (O  ’66) 

Morehead.  J.,  ed.  Best  loved  songs  and 
hymns.  (My  ’66) 

Myrus,  D.  Ballads,  blues,  and  the  big  beat. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Stoutenburg,  A.  Crocodile’s  mouth.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Folk  songs,  British 

Simpson,  C.  M.  British  broadside  ballad  and 
its  music.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ritchie,  J.  From  fair  to  fair.  (N  ’66) 

Folk  songs,  Canadian 

Fowke,  E.,  ed.  Traditional  singers  and  songs 
from  Ontario.  (D  ’66) 

Folk  songs,  Occidental 

Nettl,  B.  Folk  and  traditional  music  of  the 
western  continents.  (D  ’66) 

Folk  songs  of  the  world.  Haywood,  C.,  ed. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Folklore 

Juvenile  literature 

Manning-Sanders,  R.  Book  of  witches  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Protter,  E.,  ed.  Folk  and  fairy  tales  of  far-off 
lands.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Williams-Ellis,  A.  Round  the  world  fairy 
tales.  (O  ’66) 

Zemach,  M.  Fisherman  and  his  wife.  (S  ’66) 
Africa 


History 

Rolt,  L.  T.  C.  Aeronauts.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 
Joseph,  J.  You  fiy  it!  (Ag  ’66) 

Pactlio,  J.  V.  Discovering  aerospace.  (Mr  ’66) 
Flora.  Vining,  E.  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Flora  of  Turkey  and  the  East  Aegean  Islands, 
v  1.  Davis,  P.  H..  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Florence 

Description 

Guide-books 

Borsook,  E.  Companion  guide  to  Florence. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History 

Gilbert,  F.  Maehiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Politics  and  government 


Gilbert,  F.  Maehiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Florence.  Santa  Croce  (Church)  Cappella  Pe- 
ruzzi 

Tintori,  L.  Giotto:  the  Peruzzi  chapel.  (Je 
’66) 


Flowering  of  the  Italian  renaissance.  Chastel. 

A.  (O  ’66)  ,  ^  , 

Flowering  of  the  middle  ages.  Evans.  J.,  ed. 

Flowers  for  Algernon.  Keyes,  D.  (S  ’66) 
Flowers  of  delight.  Vries,  L.  de.  (Je  ’66) 


Flying  saucers 

Edwards,  F.  Flying  saucers — serious  busi¬ 
ness.  (S  ’66)  _ 

Fuller,  J  G.  Incident  at  Exeter:  the  story 
of  unidentified  flying  objects  over  America 
today.  (S  ’66) 

Vallee,  J.  Anatomy  of  a  phenomenon.  (O  ’66) 
Flying  saucers — serious  business.  Edwards,  F. 
(S  ’66) 

Focal  encyclopedia  of  photography,  2v  [rev  ed]. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Foliot,  Gilbert,  Bp. 

Morey,  A.  Gilbert  Foliot  and  his  letters. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Folk  and  fairy  tales  of  far-off  lands.  Protter, 
E.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Folk  and  festival  costume  of  the  world.  Wil¬ 
cox,  R.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Folk  and  traditional  music  of  the  western 
continents.  Nettl,  B.  (D  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Sturton,  H.  Zomo,  the  rabbit.  (Ag  ’66) 
Africa,  East 

Juvenile  literature 

Heady,  E.  B.  Jambo,  Sungura.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Africa,  West 

J uvenile  literature 

Guillot,  R.  Guillot’s  African  folk  tales.  (Ap 
’66) 

Arabia 

Juvenile  literature 

Larson,  J.  R.  Palace  in  Bagdad.  (S  ’66) 

Wiesner,  W.  Joco  and  the  fishbone.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Armenia 

Hoogasian- Villa,  S.,  ed.  100  Armenian  tales 
and  their  folkloristic  relevance.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Tashjian,  V  A.  Once  there  was  and  was  not 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Australia 

Juvenile  literature 

Parker,  K.  L.,  comp.  Australian  legendary 
tales.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

China 

Eberhard,  W.,  ed.  Folktales  of  China  [rev 
ed],  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hoge.  D.  Black  heart  of  Indri.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Cornwall 

Juvenile  literature 

Manning-Sanders,  R  Peter  and  the  piskies. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Czechoslovak  Republic 

Juvenile  literature 

Haviland,  V.  Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in 
Czechoslovakia.  (My  ’66) 

East  (Far  East) 

Remer,  T.  G.,  ed.  Serendipity  and  The  three 
princes.  (Mr  ’66) 

England 

Briggs.  K.  M.,  ed.  Folktales  of  England. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Folklore — Continued 


Greece,  Modern 

Juvenile  literature 

Manning-Sanders,  R.  Damian  and  the  dragon. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Juvenile  literature 

Thompson,  Y.  D.  Hawaiian  myths  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky.  (O  ’66) 


Hungary 

Juvenile  literature 

Ambrus,  Y.  G.  Three  poor  tailors.  (Ag  ’66) 
India 

Juvenile  literature 

Macfarlane,  I.  Tales  and  legends  from  India. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ireland 

Juvenile  literature 

Pilkington,  F.  M.  Three  sorrowful  tales  of 
Erin.  (O  ’66) 

Madagascar 
Juvenile  literature 

McKown,  R.  Rakoto  and  the  drongo  bird. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


New  York  (City) 

Juvenile  literature 

Jagendorf,  M.  A.  Ghost  of  Peg-Leg  Peter. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Poland 

Juvenile  literature 

Simon,  S.  More  wise  men  of  Helm  and  their 
merry  tales.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Russia 

Juvenile  literature 
Small,  E.  Baba  Yaga.  (Ag  ’66) 


West  Indies 

Juvenile  literature 

Sherlock,  P.  West  Indian  folk-tales.  (Ag  ’66) 

Folklore,  Celtic 

Moray,  A.  Fair  stream  of  silver.  (Mr  ’66) 
Folklore,  Jewish 


Juvenile  literature 

Simon,  S.  More  wise  men  of  Helm  and  their 
merry  tales.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Singer,  I.  B.  Zlateh  the  goat.  (Ja  '67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Folklore,  Maori 

Alpers,  A.  Maori  myths  &  tribal  legends.  (Ap 
’66) 

Folktales.  See  Folklore 

Folktales  of  China  [rev  ed],  Eberhard,  W.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Folktales  of  England.  Briggs,  K.  M.,  ed.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Foilett,  Barbara  Newhall 
Follett.  B.  N.  Barbara.  (N  ’66) 

Fon  of  Bafut.  Ritzenthaler,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Fonteyn,  Margot 

Money,  K.  Art  of  Margot  Fonteyn.  (Je  ’66) 

Food 

History 

Tolbert,  F.  X.  Bowl  of  red.  (N  ’ 66) 

Food  supply 

Borgstrom,  G.  Hungry  planet.  (Ap  ’66) 
Football 

Liss,  H.  Playoff!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Plimpton,  G.  Paper  Lion.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Silverman,  A.,  ed.  Specialist  in  pro  football. 

(Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Tunnell,  E.  Footsteps  of  a  Giant.  (D  ’66) 


H  i  story 


Izenberg,  J.  Championship.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Footbinding,  Chinese.  Levy,  H.  S.  (S  ’66) 
Footing  on  this  earth.  Hay,  S.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Footloose  scientist  in  Mayan  America  Lorang 
M.  C.  (S  '66) 

Footsteps  of  a  Giant.  Tunnell.  E.  (D  ’66) 

For  a  new  novel.  Robbe-Grillet,  A.  (My  ’66) 
For  Alice,  a  palace.  Abrons,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

For  conspicuous  gallantry.  Cooke,  D.  E.  (D  ’66) 


For  spacious  skies.  Buck,  P. 
Forbush  and  the  penguins. 
’66) 


S.  (S  ’66) 
Billing,  G. 


(Je 


Force  and  energy 


Juvenile  literature 

Leach,  G.  New  sources  of  energy,  (s  ’66) 


Forced  labor.  See  Convict  labor 

Forced  labour  and  economic  development. 

Swianiewicz,  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

Foreign  aid  and  politics  in  Nepal.  Mihaly. 
E.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Foreign  enterprise  in  Colombia.  Wurfel,  S.  W. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Foreign  enterprise  in  Nigeria.  Proehl,  P.  O, 
(Je  ’66) 


Foreign  exchange 

Harrod,  R.  Reforming  the  world’s  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Yeager,  L.  B.  International  monetary  rela¬ 
tions.  (N  ’66) 

Foreign  investment  and  economic  development 
in  China,  1840-1937.  Hou,  C.  JVE.  (N  ’66) 
Foreign  investments  in  India.  Kidron,  M. 
(D  ’66) 

Foreign  policy  in  Christian  perspective.  Ben¬ 
nett,  J.  C.  (S  ’66) 

Foreign  policy  in  the  sixties:  the  issues  and 
the  instruments.  Hilsman.  R.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
Foreign  policy  of  African  States.  Thiam,  D. 
(Je  ’66) 

Forensic  psychology 

Marshall,  J.  Law  and  psychology  in  conflict. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Forest  calls  back.  Mendelsohn,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Forestry  in  communist  China.  Richardson,  S.  D. 
(O  ’66) 


Forests  and  forestry 


China  (People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-  ) 
Richardson.  S.  D.  Forestry  in  communist 
China.  (O  ’66) 


United  States 

Juvenile  literature 
Dowdell,  D.  Tree  farms.  (Ap  ’66) 

Forever  the  land  of  men.  Handy,  W.  C.  (N  ’66) 
Forge  of  experience,  1732-1775:  v  1  of  George 
Washington.  Flexner,  J.  T.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Forgery 

Blackstpck,  P.  W.  Agents  of  deceit.  (N  ’66) 

Great  Shakespeare  forgery. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Forgiveness  of  sin 

Klassen,  W.  Forgiving  community.  (Ag  ’66) 
Forgiving  community.  Klassen,  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Forgotten  by  time.  Silverberg,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Forgotten  farmers.  Conrad.  D.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Forgotten  voyage  of  Charles  Wilkes.  Bixby. 
W.  (o  66) 

Forked  flame.  Daleski,  H.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Formation  of  historical  theology.  Hodgson, 

j -  •  y-'-  l-L)  bb) 

Formation  ^of  the  New  Testament.  Grant,  R. 


.formative  period  m  Alabama,  1815-1828  [2d  edl. 
Abernethy,  T.  P  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Formosa 


Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Kerr,  G.  H.  Formosa  betrayed.  (Mr  ’66) 


H  i  story 

Goddard,  W.  G.  Formosa.  (S  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 
Kerr,  G.  H.  Formosa  betrayed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Formosa  betrayed.  Kerr.  G.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 
Forster,  Edward  Morgan 
Stone,  W.  Cave  and  the  mountain.  (My  ’66) 

Bibliography 

K Fo ?It eT Ck('Aif  6 6) '  Biblio®raPhy  of  E.  M. 
Forsyth,  Peter  Taylor 

R°(F8e’67)J-(lF66  aS  °f  R  T'  F°rSyth’ 
FoXKPtjquesne’  Pennsylvania 
°AmTuai)  W'  Guns  at  the  forks.  (1965,  1966 
Fort  Pitt,  Pennsylvania 
°Armuai)  W‘  Guns  at  the  forks.  (1965,  1966 
Fort  Spelling,  Minnesota 


History 

Jones,  E.  Citadel  in  the  wilderness:  the  story 
ol  Fort  Snelling  and  the  Old  Northwest 
frontier.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 
Fortification 

Hnig'fiUr;s17io«'  A  Thre,<<  flags  at  the  straits. 
(Ja  b7)  (1966  Annual) 

Forts  of  the  West.  Frazer.  R.  W.  (D  ’66) 

Forty  years  with  Berenson.  Mariano,  N.  (D  ’66) 
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Fossils 

Kummel,  B.,  ed.  Handbook  of  paleontologi¬ 
cal  techniques.  (S  ’66) 

Si  male,  C.  D.  Triiobite,  dinosaur  and  man. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Dempsey,  M.  Ages  of  the  eartip-  (S  ’66) 
Fenton,  0.  L.  Tales  told  by  fossils.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Holden,  R.  Famous  fossil  finds.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Foster  home  care 

Fanshel,  D.  Foster  parenthood.  (D  ’66) 
Foster  parenthood.  Fanshel,  D.  (D  ’66) 
Foundations  (Endowments)  See  Endowments 
Foundations  and  government.  Fremont-Smith, 
M.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Foundations  of  a  new  humanism,  1280-1440. 
Duby,  G.  (N  ’66) 

Foundations  of  freedom.  Sandifer,  D.  V.  (D  ’66) 
Foundations  of  historical  knowledge.  White,  M. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Foundations  of  metaphysics  in  science.  Harris, 
E.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Foundations  of  New  Testament  Christology. 

Fuller,  R.  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Four  books  of  architecture.  Palladio,  A.  (Ag 
’66) 

Four  dialectical  theories  of  poetry.  Marsh,  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

491.  Gorling,  L.  (S  ’66) 

$400,000  quarterback,  or:  The  league  that  came 
in  from  the  cold.  Curran.  B.  (N  ’66) 

Four  lives  in  the  bebop  business.  Spellman, 
A.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Four  new  Yale  playwrights.  Gassner,  J..  ea. 
(My  ’66) 

Four  plays.  Sophocles.  (Ag  ’66) 

Four  plays.  White,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Four  stages  of  Greek  thought.  Finley.  J.  H. 
(N  * 66) 

Four  women  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  Eng  title 
of:  The  romantic  way.  Cronin,  V.  (My  ’66) 
Fourth  horseman  of  Miami  Beach.  Halper,  A. 
(D  ’66) 


Fourth  of  July 


To  1S28 

Bullough,  D.  Age  of  Charlemagne.  (S  ’66) 
Lewis,  A.  R.  Development  of  Southern  French 
and  Catalan  society,  718-1050.  (Je  ’66) 

Bourbons,  1589-1789 

Treasure.  G.  R.  R.  Seventeenth  century 
France  (N  ’66) 

Ziegler,  G.,  ed.  At  the  court  of  Versailles. 
(S  ’66) 

Revolution,  1789-1799 

Bongie,  L.  L.  David  Hume:  prophet  of  the 
counter-revolution.  (S  ’66) 

Fryer,  W.  R.  Republic  or  restoration  in 
France?  1794-7.  (Ag  ’66) 

Godechot,  J.  France  and  the  Atlantic  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1770-1799. 

(Je  ’66) 

Mitchell,  H.  Underground  war  against 
revolutionary  France.  (D  ’66) 

Rudd.  G.  Revolutionary  Europe.  1783-1815. 

1914.  (N  ’66) 

Consulate  and,  Empire,  1799-1815 
Connelly,  O.  Napoleon’s  satellite  kingdoms. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rude.  G.  Revolutionary  Europe.  1783-1815. 

(N  ’66) 

1799-19  Hi 

Delderfield.  R.  F.  Napoleon’s  marshals.  (N  ’66) 

Rodger,  A.  B.  War  of  the  second  coalition. 
1798  to  1801.  (Mr  ’66) 

Thomas,  E.  Women  incendiaries.  (Ag  ’66) 

1911,-191,0 

Nolte,  E.  Three  faces  of  fascism.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

German  occupation,  191,0-191,5 
Mengin,  R.  No  laurels  for  de  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

History,  Military 

Chandler,  D.  G.  Campaigns  of  Napoleon. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kelly.  G.  A.  Lost  soldiers.  (N  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Phelan,  M.  K.  Fourth  of  July.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fourth  of  July.  Phelan,  M.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fourth  session.  Rynne,  X.  (O  ’66) 

Fox.  and  the  fire.  Miles,  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Fox  from  his  lair.  Cadell,  B.  (My  ’66) 

Fox  on  a  barn  door.  Walker,  T.  (O  ’66) 
Fox  Valley  murders.  Vance,  J.  H.  (N  ’ 66) 


Foxes 

Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  Wild  dogs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

EbeiTe!  I.  Foxes  live  here.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Stories 

Buck,  P.  S.  Little  fox  in  the  middle.  (S  ’66) 

Lindgren,  A.  Tomten  and  the  fox.  (Ap  661 

Miles,  M.  Fox  and  the  fire.  (Je  '66) 

Foxe’s  book  of  martyrs.  Foxe.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Foxes  live  here.  Eberle,  I.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Framework  for  political  analysis.  Easton,  D. 
(Ap  ’66) 

France,  Anatole 

Jefferson,  C.  Anatole  France:  the  politics  of 
skepticism.  (Ag  ’66) 

France 

Colonies 

Brunschwig,  H.  French  colonialism.  1871- 
1914.  (N  ’66)  ,  ,. 

Downey,  F.  Louisbourg:  key  to  a  continent. 

Gordon.^  D.  C.  Passing  of  French  Algeria. 

Lewis, 66W\  H.,  ed.  French-speaking  Africa. 
(S  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Hennessy,  J.  Economic  ‘miracles’.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rothkrug,  L.  Opposition  to  Louis  XIV.  (Je 
’66) 

Economic  policy 

Fisher,  S.  N.,  ed.  France  and  the  European 
community.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rothkrug,  L.  Opposition  to  Louis  XIV.  (Je 
’66)  _ 

Foreign  relations 

Macridis,  R.  C.,  ed.  De  Gaulle:  Implacable 
ally.  (Ag  ’66) 

Germany 

Willis.  F.  R.  France,  Germany,  and  the  new 
Europe,  1945-1963.  (Mr  ’66) 

History 

Cairns,  J.  C.  France.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cobban,  A.  History  of  modern  France,  3v  in 
1  [neW  ed  rev  &  enll.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Intellectual  life 
Revel,  J.-F.  French.  (Je  ’66) 

Smith,  D.  W.  Helvdtius.  (Ap  ’66) 

White,  H.  C.  Canvases  and  careers:  insti¬ 
tutional  change  in  the  French  painting 
world.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 

Aron,  R.  Explanation  of  De  Gaulle.  (My  ’66) 
Ridley,  F.  Public  administration  in  France. 
(S  ’66) 

Tournoux,  J.-R.  Sons  of  France,  Pdtain  and 
De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

Werth,  A.  De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

987-1328 

Wood,  C.  T.  French  apanages  and  the 
Capetian  monarchy,  1224-1328.  (D  ’66) 


1589-1789 


Rothkrug,  L.  Opposition  to  Louis  XIV. 
’66) 


1799-1911, 


(Je 


Bagehot,  W.  Bagehot’s  historical  essays. 
(My  ’66) 

Starzinger,  V.  E.  Middlingness.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

1870-191,0 

Jefferson,  C.  Anatole  France:  the  politics 
of  skepticism.  (Ag  ’66) 


20th  century 

Macridis,  R.  C.,  ed.  De  Gaulle:  implacable 
ally.  (Ag  ’66) 

German  occupation,  191,0-191,5 
Paxton,  R  O.  Parades  and  politics  at  Vichy. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

191,5- 

Ambler,  J.  S.  French  army  in  politics,  1945- 
1962.  (S  ’66) 

Flanner,  J.  Paris  journal,  1944-1965.  (1965, 

1966  Annual) 

Mauriac,  F.  De  Gaulle.  (Ap  66) 

Revel,  J.-F.  French.  (Je  ’66) 

Scheinman,  L.  Atomic  energy  policy  in  France 
under  the  Fourth  republic.  (N  ’66) 
Schoenbrun.  D.  Three  lives  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  (Mr  ’66)  _ 

Soustelle,  J.  New  road  for  France.  (Je  ’66) 

France.  Army 

Ambler,  J.  S.  French  army  in  politics,  1945- 
1962.  (S  ’66) 

Paxton,  R.  O.  Parades  and  politics  at  Vichy. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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France.  Army.  Lafayette  Flying  Corps 
Juvenile  literature 

Jablonski,  E.  Warriors  with  wings.  (D  ’60 
France  and  the  Atlantic  revolution  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  1770-1799.  Godechot,  J.  (Je 
’66) 

France  and  the  European  community.  Fisher, 
S.  N..  ed.  (Ap  '66l 

France,  Germany,  and  the  new  Europe.  1945- 
1963.  Willis.  F.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 

Francis  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria.  See 

Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria 
Francis  Hutcheson  and  David  Hume  as  prede¬ 
cessors  of  Adam  Smith.  Taylor,  W.  L, 
(S  ’66) 

Franco-German  War,  1870-1871 
Millman,  R.  British  foreign  policy  and  the 
coming  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  (Ag 
’66) 

Werstein,  I.  Franco-Prussian  war.  (Ap  ’66) 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Werstein,  I.  (Ap  ’66) 
Frank,  Glenn 

Larsen,  L.  H.  President  wore  spats.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Frankfurter,  Felix 

Mendelson,  W.,  ed.  Felix  Frankfurter,  the 
judge  (Ap  ’66) 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

Conner,  P.  W.  Poor  Richard’s  politicks. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Ketcham,  R.  L.  Benjamin  Franklin.  (D  ’66) 
Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria 
Dedijer.  V.  Road  to  Sarajevo.  (S  ’66) 

Pauli,  H.  Secret  of  Sarajevo.  (Mr  ’66) 
Fraternities  and  sororities 
Scott,  W.  A.  Values  and  organizations.  (Mr 
’66) 

Fraud 

Blackstock,  P.  W.  Agents  of  deceit  (N  ’66) 
Crowther.  S.  Plighway  robbery.  (N  ’66) 
Gentry,  C.  Vulnerable  Americans.  (N  ’66) 
Wagner,  W.  Golden  fleecers.  CD  ’ 66) 

Frederic  Ozanam  and  his  world.  Auge,  T.  E. 
(Je  ’66) 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner’s  legacy  Turner, 
F.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Frederika  and  the  convict.  Roberston,  L.  M. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Free  press  and  fair  trial.  Gillmor,  D.  M. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Free  speech 

Emerson,  T.  I.  Toward  a  general  theory  of 
the  first  amendment.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Free  trade  and  protection 
Bastiat.  F.  Economic  sophisms.  (Mr  ’66) 
Douglas.  P.  H.  America  in  the  market  place. 
(O  ’66) 

Free  will  and  determinism 
Farber,  L.  H.  Ways  of  the  will.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hampshire,  S.  Freedom  of  the  individual. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Klausner.  S.  Z.,  ed.  Quest  for  self-control. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Kolenda,  K.  Freedom  of  reason.  (Je  ’66) 
Free  world  colossus.  Horowitz,  D.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Freedom  and  franchise:  the  political  career  of 
B.  Gratz  Brown.  Peterson,  N.  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
Freedom  and  man.  Murray,  J.  C.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Freedom  and  order.  Commager,  H.  S.  (D  ’66) 
Freedom  and  the  public.  Meildejohn.  D.  (Ap 
’66) 

Freedom  in  the  modern  world.  Muller,  H.  J. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Freedom  of  reason.  Kolenda,  K.  (Je  ’66) 
Freedom  of  the  individual.  Hampshire,  S.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Freedom  of  the  press 

Bradley,  D.  Newspaper — its  place  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  (Mr  ’66) 

Felsher,  H.  Press  in  the  jury  box.  (My  ’66) 
Gillmor,  D.  M.  Free  press  and  fair  trial. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Freedom  summer.  Belfrage,  S.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Freedom  through  power.  Withers,  W.  (My  ’66) 
Freedom  today.  Kiing,  H.  (My  ’66) 

Freedom — when?  Farmer,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Freedoms,  courts,  politics:  studies  in  civil  liber¬ 
ties.  Barker,  L.  J.  (N  ’66) 

Fremont,  John  Charles 

Juvenile  literature 
Smith,  F.  S.  Frdmont.  (Je  ’66) 

French,  Alice 

McMichael,  G.  Journey  to  obscurity:  the 
life  of  Octave  Thanet.  (Ag  ’66) 


French.  Revel,  J.-F.  (Je  ’66) 

French  apanages  and  the  Capetian  monarchy, 
1224-1328.  Wood,  C.  T.  (D  ’66) 

French  army  in  politics,  1945-1962.  Ambler, 
J.  S.  (S  ’66) 

French  colonialism.  1871-1914.  Brunschwig.  H. 
(N  ’66) 

French  explorers  in  the  Pacific,  v  1.  Dunmore, 
J.  (Je  ’66) 

French  fiction 

Robbe-Grillet.  A.  For  a  new  novel.  (My  ’66) 
History  and  criticism 

Mylne,  V.  Eighteenth-century  French  novel. 
(My  ’66) 

French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  McDermott, 
J.  F.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

French  language 

Dictionaries 

Dale.  M.  How  to  read  a  French  menu.  (My 
’66) 

Slang 

Dictionaries 

Leitner,  M.  J.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  French  and 
American  slang.  (Ap  ’66) 

French  literature 

History  and  criticism 

Maurois,  A.  From  Proust  to  Camus.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

French  moralists.  Levi.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

French  painting:  the  seventeenth  century. 
Salinger,  M.  (My  ’66) 

French  poetry 

Aspel.  A.,  ed.  Contemporary  French  poetry 
[bilingual  ed].  (Mr  ’66) 

French  rdgime.  Nish,  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  (S  ’66) 
French-speaking  Africa.  Lewis,  W.  H.,  ed. 
(S  ’66) 

Fresh-water  animals 

Klots.  E.  B.  New  field  book  of  freshwater 
life  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fresh-water  biology 

Klots,  E.  B.  New  field  book  of  freshwater 
life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fresh-water  plants 

Klots,  E.  B.  New  field  book  of  freshwater 
life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Freshest  advices.  Wiles,  R.  M.  (O  ’66) 

Freud,  Sigmund 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.  Freud  and  America.  (Ag 
’66) 

Freud  and  America.  Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.  (Ag 
’66) 

Friday’s  tunnel.  Vemey,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Friends,  Society  of 

Trueblood,  D.  E.  People  called  Quakers.  (O 
’66) 

Friends  and  heroes.  Manning,  O.  (O  ’66) 
Friends  in  low  places.  Raven,  S.  (Je  ’66) 
Friendship 

Lepp,  I  Ways  of  friendship.  (Ag  ’66) 
Frightened  hare.  Russell,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Frigid  world  of  cryogenics.  Woodbury,  D.  O. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Fringe  benefits.  Allen.  D.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fringe  benefits,  labour  costs  and  social  security. 
„  Reid,  G.  L..  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

From  A.  D.  664  to  the  great  plague:  v  1  of  A 
history  of  epidemics  in  Britain  [2d  ed]. 
Creighton,  C.  (O  ’66) 

Fro^„anathema  to  dialogue.  Garaudy,  R.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

FroI?JL?’toms  to  infinity.  Simak.  C.  D..  ed.  (Mr 
66) 

From  collective  security  to  preventive  diplo- 
macy.  Larus,  J..  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Frol?i  £Pjor!y  to  !\ation-  Hall- Quest,  O.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

krom  early  European  expansion  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II;  v  1  of  The  modern 
world.  Greenwood,  G  (Ag  ’66) 

Froi?nJmPity  alliance.  Esthus,  R.  A.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

From  fair  to  fair.  Ritchie.  J  (N  ’66) 

-from  hell  to  paradise.  Lagercrantz.  O.  (N  ’66) 
From  phenomenology  to  metaphysics  Kwant, 
R.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Froin  Proust  to  Camus.  Maurois,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

From  race  riot  to  sit-in.  1919  and  the  1960s. 
Waskow,  A.  I.  (My  ’66) 

From  Sco Hand  to  Silverado.  Stevenson.  R.  L. 

<JN  bo) 

From  symbolism  to  Baudelaire.  Bertocci  A.  P. 
(Mr  66) 

From  the  dreadnought  to  Scapa  Flow,  v2. 
Marder.  A.  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

From  the  extinction  of  the  plague  to  the 
present  time;  v2  of  A  history  of  epidemics 
in  Britain  [2d  ed].  Creighton,  C.  (O  ’66) 
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From  the  German  enlightenment  to  the  age 
of  Darwin;  v2  of  The  career  of  philosophy. 
Randall,  J.  H.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
From^the  green  Antilles.  Howes,  B.,  ed.  (Ap 

From  the  housetops.  Stevens.  E,  (Mr  '66) 

From  the  reformation  to  the  present  day;  v2 
of  Mary:  a  history  of  doctrine  and  devotion. 
Graef,  H.  (N  ’66) 

From  the  renaissance  to  the  counter-reforma¬ 
tion.  Carter,  C.  H.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  court  Jews; 
v  1  of  The  history  of  anti-Semitism. 
Poliakov.  L.  (D  ’66) 

From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1713-1763;  v3  of  A  history  of  Canada. 
Lanctot,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

From  tsars  to  commissars.  Teall,  K.  M.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fromm,  Erich 

Evans,  R.  I.  Dialogue  with  Erich  Fromm. 
(N  ’66) 

Hammond,  G.  B.  Man  in  estrangement. 
(D  ’66) 

Frontier  and  pioneer  life 
Saum,  L.  O.  Fur  trader  and  the  Indian.  (Je 
’66) 

California 

Eno,  PI.  Twenty  years  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
(S  ’66) 

Mississippi  Valley 

Peck,  J.  M.  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck. 
(N  ’66) 

Missouri 

Lyon,  W.  H.  Pioneer  editor  in  Missouri. 
1808-1860.  (Mr  ’66) 

Nevada 

Eno,  H.  Twenty  years  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
(S  ’66) 


Northeastern  States 

Leach,  D.  E.  Northern  colonial  frontier. 
1607-1763.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Texas 

Gard,  W.  Rawhide  Texas.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

The  W  est 

Frink,  M.  Photographer  on  an  army  mule. 
(Je  ’66) 

Hoyt,  E.  J.  Buckskin  Joe.  (D  ’66) 

Meriwether,  D.  My  life  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  plains.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ruxton,  G.  F.  Mountain  men.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Waller,  L.  American  West.  (O  ’66) 

Frontier  people  of  Roman  Britain.  Salway,  P. 
(Je  ’66) 

Frontiers  in  archeology.  Silverberg,  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  „ 

Frontiers  of  China.  Watson,  F.  (F  67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Frontiers  of  the  sea.  Ustinov,  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ) 

Frost,  Robert  ,  _  .  ,, 

Thompson,  L.  Robert  Frost:  the  early  years. 
1874-1915.  (D  ’66) 

Fuel  cells.  Klein,  H.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Fukuzawa,  Yukichi  ....  , 

Fukuzawa,  Y.  Autobiography  of  Yukichi 
Fukuzawa  Lrev  ed].  (D  ’66) 

Fulbright,  James  William 
Coffin,  T.  Senator  Fulbright  (Ja  67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Fulbright  program:  a  history.  Johnson,  W. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Functionalism  and  world  politics.  Sewell,  J.  P. 
(D  ’66) 

Fund  raising  ,  .  ,  TT  . 

Cutlip,  S.  M.  Fund  raising  In  the  United 
States.  (Mr  ’66) 

Fund  raising  in  the  United  States.  Cutlip,  S.  M. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Funeral.  Irion,  P.  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies 

Gorer,  G.  Death,  grief,  and  mourning.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Irion,  P.  E.  Funeral.  (Je  66) 

Fungal  cell;  v  1  of  The  fungi.  Ainsworth. 
G.  C.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 

^Ainsworth,  G.  C.,  ed.  Fungi,  v  1.  (My  ’66) 

Pup  trsdfi 

Hafen  L.  R.,  ed.  Mountain  men  and  the  fur 
trade  of  the  far  West,  v  1.  (Ap  ’66) 

Saum,  L  O.  Fur  trader  and  the  Indian.  (Je 
’66) 


Fur  trader  and  the  Indian.  Saum,  L.  O.  (Je  ’66) 
Furniture,  English 

Macdonald-Taylor,  M.  English  furniture.  (Ag 
’66) 

Musgrave,  C.  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  and 
other  neo-classical  furniture.  (N  ’66) 
Furniture,  Etruscan 

Richter,  G.  M.  A.  Furniture  of  the  Greeks, 
Etruscans  and  Romans.  (D  ’66) 

Furniture,  French-Canadian 

Palardy,  J.  Early  furniture  of  French  Cana¬ 
da  [2d  rev  ed],  (My  ’66) 

Furniture,  Greek 

Richter,  G.  M.  A.  Furniture  of  the  Greek, 
Etruscans  and  Romans.  (D  ’66) 

Furniture,  Roman 

Richter,  G.  M.  A.  Furniture  of  the  Greeks, 
Etruscans  and  Romans.  (D  ’66) 

Furniture  of  the  Greeks.  Etruscans  and 
Romans.  Richter,  G.  M.  A.  (D  ’66) 

Future  of  belief.  Dewart.  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Future  of  Catholic  Christianity.  De  la  Bedoyere, 
M..  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Future  of  religions.  Tillich.  P  (Ag  ’66) 

Future  of  the  dollar  as  an  international  cur¬ 
rency.  Aliber.  R.  Z.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Future  perfect;  American  science  fiction  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Franklin,  H.  B.  (Ap 
’66) 


Gaetano  the  pheasant.  Rocca,  G.  (O  ’66) 
Galaxies,  nuclei,  and  quasars.  Hoyle,  lb'.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Galaxy  of  fathers.  Swinnerton,  F.  (O  ’60) 

Gale,  John 

Gale,  J.  Clean  young  Englishman.  (Je  ’66) 
Galilei,  Galileo 

Kaplon,  M.  F.,  ed.  Homage  to  Galileo.  (S  ’66) 
Galveston 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Barnstone,  H.  Galveston  that  was.  (My  ’66) 
Galveston  that  was.  Barnstone,  H.  (My  ’66) 
Gama.  Vasco  da 

Sanderlin,  G.  Eastward  to  India.  (Mr  ’66) 
Gambling 

Scarae,  J.  Odds  against  me.  (Je  ’66) 

Game  and  game  birds 
Einarsen,  A.  S.  Black  brant.  (Ap  ’66) 

Game  of  X.  Sheckley.  R.  (D  ’66) 


Game  theory 

Rapoport,  A.  Prisoner’s  dilemma.  (Je  ’66) 
Gamelan 

Lentz,  D.  A.  Gamelan  music  of  Java  and 
Bali.  (Ag  ’66) 

McPhee,  C.  Music  in  Bali.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gamelan  music  of  Java  and  Bali  Lentz,  D.  A. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Games 

Dow,  E.  R.  Now  what  shall  we  do?  (D  ’66) 
Games  for  insomniacs.  Fuller,  J.  G.  (My  ’66) 
Games  in  the  darkening  air.  Boynton,  P.  (S 
’66) 

Games  people  play.  Berne.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gangs.  See  Juvenile  delinquency 
Garden  and  the  wilderness.  Howe.  M.  D.  (Mr 
•66) 

Gardeners  of  Salonika.  Palmer,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 


Gardening 

Gillespie,  N.  1001  Western  garden  questions 
answered.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Baker,  S.  S.  Indoor  and  outdoor  grow-it 
book.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gardens 

Weisskamp,  H.  Beautiful  homes  and  gardens 
in  California.  (Ag  ’66) 


Garibaldi, 

Hibbert, 

’66) 


Guiseppe 

C.  Garibaldi  and  his  enemies. 

Juvenile  literature 


(My 


Trease.  G.  Thousand  for  Sicily.  (O  ’66) 


Garibaldi  and  his  enemies.  Hibbert,  C.  (My 
’66) 

Garis,  Howard  Roger 

Garis,  R.  My  father  was  Uncle  Wiggily 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Garis  family 

Garis,  R.  My  father  was  Uncle  Wiggily. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gas  and  flame  in  World  War  I.  Langer,  W.  L. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Gascoyne.  Crawford,  S.  (Je  ’66) 


Gaskell,  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (Stevenson) 
Wright,  E.  Mrs  Gaskell;  the  basis  for  reas¬ 
sessment.  (Je  ’66) 
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Gasperi.  Alcide  De 

Carrillo,  E.  A.  Alcide  De  Gasperi.  CO  ’66) 
Gastronomy.  See  Cookery 
Gates  of  the  forest.  Wiesel,  E.  (Apr  '66) 
Gauguin,  Paul 

Danielsson,  B.  Gauguin  in  the  South  Seas. 
„  (Ag  ’66) 

Gauguin  in  the  South  Seas.  Danielsson,  B. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Gaulle,  Charles  Andr<§  Joseph  Marie  de 
Aron,  R.  Explanation  of  De  Gaulle.  (My  ’66) 
Lacouture,  J.  De  Gaulle.  (D  ’66) 

Macridis,  R.  C.,  ed.  De  Gaulle:  implacable 
ally,  (Ag  ’66) 

Mauriac,  F.  De  Gaulle.  (Ap  ’66) 

Mengin,  R.  No  laurels  for  de  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 
Schoenbrun,  D.  Three  lives  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  (Mr  ’66) 

Tournoux.  J.-R.  Sons  of  France,  Pdtain  and 
De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

Werth,  A.  De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

Gautama  Buddha.  See  Buddha  and  Buddhism 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
Burrow,  J.  A.  Reading  of  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight.  (S  ’66) 

Gardner,  J.,  ed.  Complete  works  of  the 
Gawain-poet.  (Ag  ’66) 

Geese 

Stories 

Murphy,  R.  Wild  geese  calling.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Curzon,  G.  Multilateral  commercial  diplomacy. 
(Ag  ’66) 

General  de  Kalb,  Lafayette’s  mentor.  Zucker, 
A.  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

General  equilibrium  of  international  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Vanek,  J.  (My  ’66) 

General  Grant.  Arnold.  M.  (N  ’66) 

General  Henry  Atkinson.  Nichols,  R.  L.  (Je 
’66) 

General  history  of  the  sciences  series,  v3.  Eng 
title  of:  History  of  science.  Taton,  R.,  ed. 
(My  ’66) 

General  relativity  and  cosmology.  McVittie,  G. 
C.  (Je  ’66) 

General  to  his  lady.  Pender,  W.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
General  William  J.  Hardee.  Hughes,  N.  C.  (Ag 
’66) 

Generous  man.  Price.  R.  (My  ’66) 

Genesis  of  modern  management.  Pollard,  S. 
(D  ’66) 

Genetics 

Beadle,  G.  Language  of  life.  (Je  ’66) 

Ravin.  A.  W.  Evolution  of  genetics.  (N  '66) 
Sonneborn,  T.  M.,  ed.  Control  of  human 
heredity  and  evolution.  (Mr  ’66) 

Wallace,  B.  Chromosomes,  giant  molecules, 
and  evolution.  (Je  ’66) 

Gentle  Ben.  Morey,  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gentle  radical.  Covey,  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Gentlemen  in  their  season.  Fielding,  G.  (Ag 
’66) 

Geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
Amadon.  D.  Birds  around  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 
Darlington,  P.  J.  Biogeography  of  the  South¬ 
ern  end  of  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 

Geography 

Larousse  encyclopedia  of  world  geography. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Perpillou,  A.  V.  Human  geography.  (D  ’66) 
Dictionaries 

Monkhouse,  F.  J.  Dictionary  of  geography. 
(O  ’66) 

Study  and  teaching 

Broek,  J.  O.  M.  Geography,  its  scope  and 
spirit.  (My  ’66) 

Geography,  Commercial 
Chisholm,  M.  Geography  and  economics. 
(D  ’66) 

Perpillou,  A.  V.  Human  geography.  (D  ’66) 


Maps 

Oxford  economic  atlas  of  the  world  [3d  ed]. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Geography,  Economic.  See  Geography,  Com¬ 
mercial 

Geography  and  economics.  Chisholm,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Geography,  its  scope  and  spirit.  Broek,  J.  O.  M. 
(My  ’66) 

Geography  of  China.  Tregear,  T.  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Geography  of  frontiers  and  boundaries.  Pres¬ 
cott.  J  R.  V.  (N  ’66) 

Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Mellor,  R.  E.  H. 
(O  ’66) 

Geology 

Badgley,  P.  C.  Structural  and  tectonic  prin¬ 
ciples.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 
Dempsey,  M.  Round  world.  (S  ’66) 

Geology,  Stratigraphic 

Rankama.  K.,  ed.  Quaternary,  v  1.  (My  ’66) 
Simak,  C.  D.  Trilobite,  dinosaur  and  man. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Geophysics 

Juvenile  literature 


Branley,  F.  M.  Earth:  planet  number  three. 
(Ag  ’66) 

George  of  Podebrad,  King  of  Bohemia 
Odlozilfk.'  O.  Hussite  king.  (O  ’66) 

George  Washington  and  the  making  of  a 
nation.  American  heritage.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

George  Washington  .  Carver:  the  man  who 
overcame.  Elliott,  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Georgia 

History 


Bibliography 

Rowland,  A.  R.,  comp.  Bibliography  of  the 
writings  on  Georgia  history.  (D  ’66) 

Gerald  Scarfe’s  people.  Scarfe,  G.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

German  and  Netherlandish  sculpture,  1280-1800. 
Kuhn,  C.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

German  economy  at  war.  Milward,  A.  S.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

German  historical  school  in  American  scholar¬ 
ship.  Herbst,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

German  language 


Dictionaries 

Cassell’s  new  compact  German-English.  Eng¬ 
lish-German  dictionary.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

DeVries,  L.,  comp.  Dictionary  of  pure  and 
applied  physics.  v2.  (Ag  ’66) 

English 

Langenscheidt’s  concise  German  dictionary. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Wildhagen,  K.  New  Wildhagen  German  dic¬ 
tionary.  (Ag  ’66) 

German  literature 


Bibliography 

Morgan,  B.  Q.  Critical  bibliography  of  German 
literature  in  English  translation,  1481-1927 
[2d  ed  rev  &  enll.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History  and  criticism 


Fuerst.  N.  Victorian  ag'e  of  German  literature. 
(N  ’66) 

Gray,  R.  German  tradition  in  literature,  1871- 
1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Heller,  E.  Artist’s  journey  into  the  interior. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Robson-Scott,  W.  D.  Literary  background  of 
the  Gothic  revival  in  Germany.  (Je  ’66) 
German  narrative  prose,  v  1.  Engel,  E.  J.  (S 
’66) 

German  poetry 


Collections 


Rus,  V.,  comp.  Selections  from 
poetry.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


German 


German  problem:  basic  questions  of  German 
political  life,  past  and  present.  Ritter,  G. 
(Ap  ’66) 


German  tradition  in  literature,  1871-1945.  Gray, 
R.  (Je  ’66) 

Germanic  tribes 

Thompson,  E.  A.  Early  Germans.  (Ap  ’66) 
Germans  and  their  modem  history.  Ernst,  P. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Germans  in  the  United  States 


Juvenile  literature 

Cunz,  D.  They  came  from  Germany.  (My  ’66) 
Germany 

Economic  conditions 

Hennessy,  J.  Economic  ‘miracles’.  (Ap  ’66) 

„s-  German  economy  at  war.  (Ag 
66)  (1965  Annual) 

Economic  policy 

M.‘!^arA’  A'  S.  German  economy  at  war.  (Ag 
66)  (1965  Annual) 


Foreign  relations 

Friedlander.  S.  Pius  XH  and  the  Third  reich. 
(Ag  ’66) 

France 

Willis,  F.  R.  France.  Germany,  and  the  new 
Europe.  1945-1963.  (Mr  ’66) 


ftussia 


Laqueur,  W.  Russia  and  Germany:  a  century 
of  conflict.  (1965,  1966  Annual)  y 
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History 

Revolution,  1848-1849 

Noyes,  P.  H.  Organization  and  revolution 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1866- 

Werstein,  I.  Franco-Prussian  war,  (Ap  *66) 

20th  century 

Ernst,  F.  Germans  and  their  modern  history. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Ritter,  G.  German  problem:  basic  questions 
of  German  political  life,  past  and  present. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Searle,  R.  Haven’t  we  met  before  somewhere? 
(Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

1918-191,5 

Keitel,  W.  Memoirs  of  Field-Marshall  Keitel, 
(My  ’65) 

Schoenbaum,  D.  Hitler’s  social  revolution, 
(O  ’66) 

1945- 

Hartmann,  F.  H.  Germany  between  East  and 
West:  the  reunification  problem.  (Ap  ’66) 
Strauss,  F.  J.  Grand  design.  (My  ’66) 

Intellectual  life 

Mosse,  G.  L.  Crisis  of  German  ideology. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 
Ritter,  G.  German  problem:  basic  questions 
of  German  political  life,  past  and  present. 
(An  ’66) 

1866- 

Gray,  R.  German  tradition  in  literature,  1871- 
1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Medlicott,  W.  N.  Bismarck  and  modern  Ger¬ 
many.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1933-1945 

Mosse,  G.  L.  Nazi  culture.  (Ak  ’66) 

1945- 

Adenauer,  K.  Memoirs.  1945-53.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hartmann.  F.  H.  Germany  between  East  and 
West:  the  reunification  problem.  (Ap  66) 
Hiscocks,  R.  Adenauer  era.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  .... 

Social  conditions 

Merkl,  P.  PI.  Germany.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Schoenbaum,  D.  Hitler’s  social  revolution. 
(O  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Mosse,  G.  Li.  Nazi  culture.  (Ag  ’66) 
Germany  (Democratic  Republic,  1949-) 

Hangen,  W.  Muted  revolution.  (N  ’66) 
Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  ) 

Politics  and  government 
Adenauer.  K.  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’66) 
Braunthal,  G.  Federation  of  German  industry 
in  politics.  (N  ’66)  . 

Merkl,  P.  H.  Germany.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Richardson,  J.  L.  Germany  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  (D  ’66) 

Germany  and  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Richardson, 
J.  L..  (D  ’66) 

Germany  between  Bast  and  West:  the  reuni¬ 
fication  problem.  Hartmann.  F.  H.  (Ap  66) 
Germany  revived.  Eng  title  of :  The  Adenauer 
era.  Hiscocks,  R.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Germs  and  ideas.  Eng  title  of:  Routes  of 
contagion.  Siegfried.  A.  (Mr  66) 

Gershwin,  George 

Juvenile  literature 

Rushmore,  R.  Life  of  George  Gershwin.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Getting  to  know  American  Indians  today. 

Thompson.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gettysburg  address.  See  Lincoln,  Abraham 
Gettysburg  address 

GZeit1in,  A.  To  the  Peace  corps,  with  love, 
(My  ’66) 

History 

Tordoff  W.  Ashanti  under  the  Prempehs, 
1888-1935.  (N  ’66) 

History,  Military 

Alexander,  H.  T.  African  tightrope.  (My  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Bleeker,  S.  Ashanti  of  Ghana.  (D  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Austin  D  Politics  in  Ghana,  1946-1960. 
(Ap  ’’66) 


Ghana.  Constitution 

Austin.  D.  Politics  in  Ghana.  1946-1960. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  1814 

White,  P.  C.  T.  Nation  on  trial:  America 
and  the  War  of  1812.  (O  ’66) 

Ghost  of  Peg-Leg  Peter.  Jagendorf,  M.  A.  (Ag 
66) 

Ghosts 

Hall,  T.  H.  New  light  on  old  ghosts.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Giant  Canada  goose.  Hanson,  H.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Giant  step.  Ellis.  C.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gide,  Andre  Paul  Guillaume 
Gide,  A.  P.  G.  Self-portraits,  the  Gide/Valdry 
letters,  1890-1942.  (Je  ’66) 

Gideon’s  army,  v  1.  MacDougall,  C.  D.  (D  ’66) 
Gideon’s  badge.  Marric.  J.  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gifford,  Edward  S.,  1868- 
Gifford,  E.  S.  Father  against  the  devil.  (Ag 
’66) 

Gift  of  echoes.  Harlowe,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Gift  of  the  deer.  Hoover,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Gifted  children 

Cohen,  J.  W.,  ed.  Superior  student  in  Ameri- 
can  higher  education.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gilbert  Foliot  and  his  letters.  Morey,  A.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gilded  age.  Twain,  M.  See  his  Adventures  of 
Colonel  Sellers.  (Ag  ’66) 

Giles  goat-boy.  Barth,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Gill,  Eric 

Speaight.  R.  Life  of  Eric  Gill.  (D  ’66) 

Gimpel,  Rene 

Gimpel,  R.  Diary  of  an  art  dealer,  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Giotto  di  Bondone 

Tintori,  L.  Giotto:  the  Peruzzi  chapel.  (Je  ’66) 
Giotto:  the  Peruzzi  chapel.  Tintori,  L.  (Je  ’66) 
Giovanni  da  Pian  del  Carpine,  Abp.  of  Antivari 
Skelton,  R.  A.  Vinland  map  and  the  Tartar 
relation.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Giraffes 

Stories 

Brenner,  B.  Mr  Tall  and  Mr  Small.  (Ag  ’66) 
Girl  in  the  black  raincoat.  Garrett,  G.  ed.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Girl  in  the  mirror.  Sherburne,  Z.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Girl  like  I.  Loos,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Girl  like  me.  Eyerly,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Girl  on  the  run.  Waugh,  H.  (My  ’66) 

Girl  with  a  destiny.  Eng  title  of:  Princess  of 
Orange.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Girl  with  a  zebra.  Buchan,  P.  (Ja  '67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Girls 

Konopka.  G.  Adolescent  girl  in  conflict.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  See  Randhawa, 
M.  S.  Kangra  paintings  of  the  Gita 
Govinda.  (My  '66) 

Give  us  this  day.  Haverstock,  N.  A.  (Ap  *66) 
Glasgow,  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson 
Santas,  J.  F.  Ellen  Glasgow’s  American 
dream.  (Ag  ’66) 

Glass  house.  Wadsworth,  J.  J.  (My  ’66) 
Gleam  of  bayonets.  Murfln.  J.  V.  (Mr  '66) 
Glencoe.  Prebble.  J.  IN  ’66) 

Glencoe  Massacre,  1692 

Prebble,  J.  Glencoe.  (N  ’66) 

Global  impacts  of  applied  microbiology.  Starr, 
M.  P.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 

Glory  of  their  times.  Ritter.  L.  S.  (D  ’66) 
Glossary  of  economics,  including  Soviet  ter¬ 
minology,  in  English/ American,  French, 
German,  Russian.  Vaughan,  F.,  comp.  (O 
’66) 

Glover.  Pollini.  F.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald,  Ritter  von 
Newman,  E.  Gluck  and  the  opera.  (S  ’66) 
Gluck  and  the  opera.  Newman,  E.  (S  ’66) 

Go  read  the  river.  Etter,  D.  (D  ’ 66) 

Go  up  for  glory.  Russell,  B.  (My  ’66) 

Goals,  priorities,  and  dollars.  Leoht,  L.  A.  (D 
’66) 

Goat  boy.  Bettina.  (N  ’66) 

Goats 

Stories 

Bettina.  Goat  boy.  (N  ’66) 

God 

Altizer,  T.  J.  J.  Gospel  of  Christian  atheism. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Altizer,  T.  J.  J.  Radical  theology  and  the 
death  of  God.  (Ag  ’66) 

Anselm,  Saint.  Proslogion.  (Ag  ’66) 

Aron,  R.  God  of  the  beginnings.  (Ag  ’66) 
Clements,  R.  E.  God  and  temple.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 
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BOOK  REVIEW  DIGEST  1966 


God — Continued 

Dumdry,  H.  Problem  of  God  in  philosophy 
of  religion.  (Ap  ’6G) 

Hartshorne,  C.  Anselm’s  discovery:  a  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ontological  proof  for  God's 
existence.  (D  '60 

Norris,  R.  A.  God  and  world  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  theology.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ogden,  S.  M.  Reality  of  God.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Weiss,  P.  God  we  seek.  (Mr  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Keats,  E,  J..  comp.  God  is  in  the  mountain. 
(D  ’66) 

Lexau,  J.  M.  More  beautiful  than  flowers. 
(As  ’66) 

God  and  His  people.  Passage,  H.  E.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
God  and  incarnation  in  mid-nineteenth  century 
German  theology.  Welch,  C.,  ed.  &  tr. 
(N  ’66) 

God  and  temple.  Clements,  R.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

God  and  the  human  condition,  v  1.  Sheed,  P.  J. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

God  and  the  human  mind;  v  1  of  God  and  the 
human  condition.  Sheed,  F.  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

God  and  world  in  early  Christian  theology. 
Norris,  R.  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

God  beyond  doubt.  MacGregor.  G.  (D  ’66) 

God  in  creation  and  evolution.  Hulsbosch,  A. 
(Je  ’66) 

God  in  education.  Nielsen.  N.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

God  in  Vietnam.  Eng  title  of:  God  loves  the 
pagans.  Dournes,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
God  is  in  the  mountain.  Keats,  E.  J..  comp.  (D 
*  66 ) 

God  loves  the  pagans.  Dournes,  J.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

God  of  the  beginnings.  Aron.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

God  we  seek.  Weiss,  P.  (Mr  ’66) 

God  with  us.  Haroutunian,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Godden,  Jon 

Godden.  J.  Two  under  the  Indian  sun.  (Ag 
’66) 

Godden,  Rumer 

Godden,  J.  Two  under  the  Indian  sun.  (Ag 
’66) 

Gods 

Dietrich,  B.  C.  Death,  fate  and  the  gods. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Perry,  J.  W.  Lord  of  the  four  quarters.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

God’s  creation.  Eng  title  of:  God  in  creation  and 
evolution.  Hulsbosch,  A.  (Je  ’66) 

God’s  people  on  the  march.  Bekkers,  W.  M. 
(S  ’66) 

Gogol',  Nikolai  Vasil'evich 
Fanger.  D.  Dostoevsky  and  romantic  realism. 
(My  ’66) 

Setchkarev,  V.  Gogol:  his  life  and  works. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Going  wild  in  the  kitchen.  Parke.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gold  and  world  power.  Rolfe.  S.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gold  fever.  Groh,  G.  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Gold  in  the  sea.  Friel,  B.  (D  ’66) 

Golden  age  of  wireless:  v2  of  The  history  of 
hroadcasting  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Briggs,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Golden  dictionary  for  young  readers,  The 
Courtis-Watters  illustrated.  Courtis,  S.  A. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Golden  fleecers.  Wagner,  W.  (D  ’66) 

Golden  Gate  Bridge 


Juvenile  literature 

Chester,  M.  Joseph  Strauss:  builder  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Golden  hive.  Behn.  H  (My  ’66) 

Golden  isthmus.  Eng  title  of:  Panama.  How- 
arth,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Golden  road  to  modernity.  Nash,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 
Goldwater,  Barry  Morris 

Cosman,  B.  Five  states  for  Goldwater.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rovere,  R.  Goldwater  caper.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Goldwater  caper.  Rovere,  R.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Golf 

H  i  story 

Flaherty,  T.  U.S.  open  n.895-19651.  (S  ’66) 
Good  bird.  Wezel.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Good  hunting.  Clark,  J.  L.  (O  ’66) 

Good  Pope  John.  Sheehan.  E.  O.  (O  ’66) 
Goodly  babe.  Vivante,  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Gordon,  Charles  George 

Nutting,  A.  Gordon  of  Khartoum:  martyr  and 
misfit.  (D  ’66) 

Gordon,  Theodore 

Gordon,  T.  American  trout  fishing.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Gordon:  martyr  and  misfit.  Eng  title  of:  Gordon 
of  Khartoum:  martyr  and  misfit.  Nutting, 
A.  (D  ’66) 

Gordon  of  Khartoum:  martyr  and  misfit.  Nut¬ 
ting.  A.  (D  ’66) 

Gospel  according  to  John.  Bible.  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  John.  (My  ’66) 

Gospel  of  Christian  atheism.  Altizer,  T.  J.  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Gosse,  Sir  Edmund  William 

Gosse,  E.  Transatlantic  dialogue.  (S  ’66) 

Gothic  mural  painting  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  1300-1378.  Dvorakovd,  V.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gottschalk,  Louis  Reichenthal 
Herr,  R.,  ed.  Ideas  in  history.  (S  ’66) 


Goudeket,  Maurice 

Goudeket,  M.  Delights  of  growing  old.  (Je 
’66) 

Government  and  local  power  in  Japan,  500  to 
1700.  Hall,  J.  W.  (N  ’66) 

Government  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Cohn,  H.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Government  ownershio 

Barry,  E.  E.  Nationalisation  in  British 
politics.  (Ap  ’66) 

Shepherd.  W.  G.  Economic  performance  un¬ 
der  public  ownership.  (Mr  ’66) 

Government  risk-sharing  in  foreign  investment. 

Whitman,  M.  von  N.  (S  ’66) 

Government  securities  market.  Scott,  I.  O.  (S 
’66) 

Governmental  policy  and  international  educa- 
tion.  Fraser,  S.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt:  the  Albany  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  1898-1900.  Chessman,  G.  W. 
(Mr  ’66) 


Governors 

Melendy,  H.  B.  Governors  of  California.  (O 

’66) 

Governors  of  California.  Melendy.  H.  B.  (O  ’66) 
Graduate  education  today.  Walters,  E..  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Graham,  Billy.  See  Graham,  William  Franklin 
Graham,  Martha 

Leatherman,  L.  Martha  Graham.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Graham,  William  Franklin 

Mitchell,  C.  Those  who  came  forward.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Pollock,  J.  Billy  Graham.  (Ag  ’66) 

Grand  design.  Strauss,  F.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Grand  hotels  of  Europe.  Frischauer,  W.  (Mr 
’66) 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Arnold,  M.  General  Grant.  (N  ’66) 


juvenne  nxerature 

Meyer,  H.  N.  Let  us  have  peace.  (Ap  ’66) 
Grave  danger.  Roos.  K.  (Ap  ’66) 

Graven  images.  Ludwig,  A.  I.  (Ag  ’66) 

Great  American  athletes  of  the  20th  century. 

Hollander,  Z.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Great  American  desert.  Hollon,  W.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Great  bridge.  Young,  E.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Antiquities 

Collingwood,  R.  G.  Roman  inscriptions  of 
Britain,  v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 

Eyison,  V  1.  Fifth-century  invasions  south 
of  the  Thames  (Ag  ’66) 

Lewis,  M.  J.  T.  Temples  in  Roman  Britain. 
( -L>  bb) 

Salway  P.  Frontier  people  of  Roman  Britain. 
(Je  66) 

Thomas.  S.  Pre-Roman  Britain.  (Mr  ’66) 
Biography 

Bryant,  A.  Fire  and  the  rose.  (S  ’66) 
Dictionaries 

Boale-  ,  F  Modem  English  biography.  6v. 
(Mr  bb) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sutcliff.  R.  Heroes  and  history.  (Mr  ’66) 
Church  history 

Chadwick.  O.  Victorian  church,  pt  1.  (N  ’66) 
Davies.  H.  Worship  and  theology  in  England: 

the  Ecumenical  century,  1900-1965.  (Je  ’66) 
Foxe,  J.  Foxes  book  of  martyrs.  (D  ’66) 
Lawrence,  C.  H  ed.  English  church  and 

lw^n.aPnCyT,nTt];e  middle  ages.  (Mr  ’66) 
McGinn.  D  J.  John  Penry  and  the  Marpre- 

Pa sr»e  ponTr°xVkISyv,'<'J;\.’G7)  -a9,5G  Annual) 
Page,  R.  J.  New  directions  m  Anglican  the¬ 
ology.  (Je  ’66) 

Thomson.  J.  A.  F.  Later  Lollards.  1414-1520. 
Middle  Ages 

Wood-Legh,  K  L.  Perpetual  chantries  in 
Britain.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Civilization 

Bowie,  J.  England.  (O  ’66) 

Ferguson,  A.  B.  Articulate  citizen  and  the 
English  renaissance.  (N  ’66) 

Kazantzakis.  N.  England.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stone,  L.  Crisis  of  the  aristocracy,  1558-1641. 

(1965,  1966  Annual)  • 

Thomas,  G.  Z.  Richer  than  spices.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  I.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  world.  (Ag  ’66) 


Colonies 

Gipson,  L.  H.  British  empire  before  the 
American  revolution,  v  11  and  v  12.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Gordon.  D.  C.  Dominion  partnership  in  im¬ 
perial  defense.  1870-1914.  (Ap  ’66) 

Lugard,  F.  J.  D.  L.  Dual  mandate  in  British 
tropical  Africa  [5th  edl.  (Je  ’66) 

Sachs,  W.  S.  Enterprising  colonies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shy.  J.  Toward  Lexington.  (Je  ’66) 

Sosin,  J.  M.  Agents  and  merchants.  (O  ’66) 
Wickwire,  F.  B.  British  subministers  and 
colonial  America,  1763-1783.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Winch,  D.  Classical  political  economy  and 
colonies.  (O  ’66) 

Constitutional  history 

Roberts,  C.  Growth  of  responsible  government 
in  Stuart  England.  (N  ’66) 

Swindler.  W.  F.  Magna  carta.  (Ap  ’66) 
Weston,  C.  C.  English  constitutional  theory 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  1556-1832.  (My  ’66) 

Defenses 

Liddell  Hart.  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  memoirs, 
v  1.  (Ap  ’66) 

Liddell  Hart.  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  memoirs,  v2. 
(N  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Pike,  E.  R.  “Hard  times.”  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Pollard.  S.  Genesis  of  modern  management. 
(D  ’66) 

Shepherd.  W.  G.  Economic  performance  un¬ 
der  public  ownership.  (Mr  ’66) 

Wilson,  C  England’s  apprenticeship,  1603- 
1763.  (Ag  ’66) 

ISth  century 

Deane,  P.  First  industrial  revolution.  (N  ’66) 
Economic  policy 

Beckerman,  W.  British  economy  in  1975. 
Gladwyn,  H.  M.  G.  J.  European  idea  (Je  ’66) 
Foreign  relations 

Crossman,  R.  H.  S.  Politics  of  socialism. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Graham,  G.  S.  Politics  of  naval  supremacy. 

(Ag  ’66)  .  .  4-i, 

Millman,  R  British  foreign  policy  and  the 
coming  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  (Ag 
» 66) 

Sanderson,  G.  N.  England,  Europe  &  the 
Upper  Nile,  1882-1899.  (Ag  ’66)  . 

Southgate,  D.  Most  English  minister.  (Ag 
>  60) 

Van  Alstyne,  R.  W.  Empire  and  independ¬ 
ence.  (Ag  ’66) 

Watt,  D.  C.  Personalities  and  policies.  (Ag 

Wernham,  R  B.  Before  the  Armada.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

20th  century 

George,  M.  Warped  vision.  (Ap  ’66) 

Macmillan,  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939. 
(N  ’66) 

Africa 

Kirkwood,  K.  Britain  and  Africa.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Austria 

Helleiner,  K.  F.  Imperial  loans.  (Ag  ’66) 

France 

Mitchell,  H.  Underground  war  against  re¬ 
volutionary  France.  (D  ’66) 

Guatemala 

Griffith,  W.  J.  Empires  in  the  wilderness. 
(Ag  66)  United  States 

Npale  R  G.  Great  Britain  and  United  States 
expansion:  1898-1900.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Nicolson.  N.  Great  houses  of  Britain.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


History 

Bowie,  J.  England.  (O  ’66) 

Bryant,  A.  Fire  and  the  rose.  (S  ’66) 
Bulmer- Thomas,  I.  Growth  of  the  British 
party  system.  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Du  Cann,  C.  G.  L.  Famous  treason  trials. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

To  1066 

Butler,  D.  1066:  the  story  of  a  year.  (Je  ’66) 
Dudley,  D.  R.  Roman  conquest  of  Britain, 
A.D.  43-57.  (Je  ’66) 

Evison,  V.  I.  Fifth-century  invasions  south 
of  the  Thames.  (Ag  ’66) 

Linklater,  E.  Conquest  of  England.  (Je  ’66) 
Lloyd,  A.  Making  of  the  king,  1066.  (Je  ’66) 
Salway,  P.  Frontier  people  of  Roman  Britain. 
(Je  ’66) 

Whitelock,  D.  Norman  conquest.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Norman  period,  1066-1154 
Eadmer.  History  of  recent  events  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (Ag  ’66) 

Furneaux,  R.  Invasion  1066.  (Ag  ’66) 
Linklater,  E.  Conquest  of  England.  (Je  ’66) 
Loyn.  H.  R.  Norman  conquest.  (My  ’66) 
Matthew,  D.  J.  A.  Norman  conquest.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Nelson.  L.  H.  Normans  in  South  Wales,  1070- 
1171.  (D  ’66) 

Whitelock,  D.  Norman  conquest.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Norman  period,  1066-1154 — 

Juvenile  literature 

Duggan,  A.  Growing  up  with  the  Norman 
Conquest.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tomkeieff,  O.  Q.  Life  in  Norman  England. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Plantagenets,  1154-1899 
Appleby,  J.  T.  England  without  Richard, 
1189-1199  (Ag  ’66) 

Beamish,  T.  Battle  royal.  (S  ’66) 
Denholm-Young,  N.  History  and  heraldry, 
1254  to  1310.  (Mv  ’66) 

Nicholson,  R.  Edward  III  and  the  Scots. 
(Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual) 


Plantagenets,  1154-1399 — 

Juvenile  literature 

Tomkeieff,  O.  G.  Life  in  Norman  England. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Lancaster  and  York,  1399-1485 
Rowse,  A.  L.  Bosworth  Field.  (Ag  ’66) 
Simons,  E.  N.  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  (N  ’66) 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  1455-1485 
Lander,  J.  R.  Wars  of  the  roses.  (Ag  ’66) 


Tudors,  14S5-160S 


Bennett,  H.  S.  English  books  &  readers, 
1558  to  1603.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Chamberlain,  J.  Chamberlain  letters.  (Ap  ’66) 
Hicks,  L.  Elizabethan  problem.  (Mr  ’66) 
Loades,  D.  M.  Two  Tudor  conspiracies.  (Ag 
’66) 


Lockyer,  R.  Tudor  and  Stuart  Britain,  1471- 
1714.  (S  ’66) 

Simon.  J.  Education  and  society  in  Tudor 
England.  (N  ’66) 

Wernham,  R.  B.  Before  the  Armada.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Stuarts,  1603-1114 

Chamberlain,  J.  Chamberlain  letters.  (Ap  ’66) 
Laslett,  P.  World  we  have  lost.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lee.  M.  Cabal.  (Mr  ’66) 

Lockyer.  R.  Tudor  and  Stuart  Britain,  1471- 
1714.  (S  ’66) 

Thomas,  G.  Z.  Richer  than  spices.  (S  ’66) 


Civil  War  and  Commonwealth, 
1642-1660 

Hill,  C.  Intellectual  origins  of  the  English 
revolution.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Civil  War  and  Commonwealth,  1642-1660 
—Juvenile  literature 


Ross,  S.  English  Civil  war.  (My  ’66) 


1714-1831 

Dodington,  G.  B.  Political  journal  of  George 
Bubb  Dodington.  (D  ’66) 

Gipson,  L.  H.  British  empire  before  the 
American  revolution,  v  11  and  v  12.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Savorv,  R.  A.  His  Britannic  majesty’s  army 
in  Germany  during  the  Seven  years  war. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1114-188 1 — Sources 

George  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain.  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  1770- 
1812,  v3.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Great  Britain — History — Continued 
19  th  century 

Deane.  P.  First  industrial  revolution.  (N  ’66) 
Evans.  J.,  comp.  Victorians.  (N  ’66) 

Gordon,  D.  C.  Dominion  partnership  in  im¬ 
perial  defense.  1870-1914.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pollard,  S.  Genesis  of  modern  management. 
ID  ’66) 

20th  century 

Inglis,  B.  Abdication.  (D  ’66) 

Macmillan.  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939. 
(N  ’66) 

Taylor,  A.  J.  P.  English  history.  1914-1945. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Race  question 

Deakin,  N..  ed.  Colour  and  the  British  elec¬ 
torate,  1964.  (Je  ’66) 


Relations  (general)  with  India 
Gopal,  S.  British  policy  in  India,  1858-1905. 
(D  ’66) 

Social  conditions 
Marwiclc,  A.  Deluge.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pike,  E.  R.  “Hard  times.”  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Rose.  R.,  ed.  Studies  in  British  politics.  (D 
’66) 

Wilson,  C.  England’s  apprenticeship,  1603- 
1763.  (Ag  '66) 


History,  Military 

Dudley,  D.  R.  Roman  conquest  of  Britain, 
A.D.  43-57.  (Je  ’66) 

History,  Naval 

Graham,  G.  S.  Politics  of  naval  supremacy. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Schurman,  D.  M.  Education  of  a  navy.  (Ag 
’66) 

Immigration  and  emigration 
Deakin,  N.,  ed.  Colour  and  the  British  elec¬ 
torate,  1964.  (Je  ’66) 

Shepperson,  W.  S.  Emigration  &  disenchant¬ 
ment.  (Mr  ’66) 

Industries 

Deane,  P.  First  Industrial  revolution.  (N  ’66) 
Intellectual  life 

Hill,  C.  Intellectual  origins  of  the  English 
revolution.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
(D  ’66) 

The  Savoy.  Savoy;  nineties  experiment.  (Je 
’66) 

Military  policy 

Higham,  R.  Military  intellectuals  in  Britain: 
1918-1939.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 

Barry,  E.  E.  Nationalisation  in  British  poli¬ 
ties.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bealey.  F.  Constituency  politics.  (D  ’66) 
Buimer-Thomas,  1.  Growth  of  the  British 
party  system,  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Detwin,  S.  R.  Pursuit  of  certainty.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Stewart,  M.  British  approach  to  politics 
15th  rev  ed].  (O  '66) 

Walzer,  M  Revolution  of  the  saints:  a  study 
in  the  origins  of  radical  politics.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Ziegler,  P.  Addington.  (My  ’66) 

Stuarts,  1603-1714 

Roberts,  C.  Growth  of  responsible  government 
in  Stuart  England.  (N  ’66) 

1714-1837 

Mansfield,  H.  C.  Statesmanship  and  party 
government.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

1760-1789 

Van  Alstyne,  R.  W.  Empire  and  independ¬ 
ence.  (Ag  ’66) 

19th  century 

Bagehot,  W.  Bagehot’s  historical  essays.  (My 
’66) 

Crook,  D.  P.  American  democracy  in  English 
politics.  1815-1950.  (Je  ’66) 

Gash,  N.  Reaction  and  reconstruction  in 
English  politics,  1832-1852.  (S  ’66) 

Daing.  D.  W.  Mistress  of  herself.  (S  ’66) 
Starzinger,  V.  E.  Middlingness.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

20th  century 

Beaverbrook,  W.  M.  A.  Abdication  of  King 
Edward  VIII.  (S  ’66) 

Beer,  S.  H.  British  politics  in  the  collectivist 
age.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Deakin,  N.,  ed.  Colour  and  the  British  elec¬ 
torate,  1964.  (Je  ’66) 

Guinn,  P.  British  strategy  and  politics,  1914 
to  1918  (Ag  ’66) 

Daing.  D.  W.  Mistress  of  herself.  (S  ’66) 
Macmillan,  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939. 
(N  ’66) 

Nicolson.  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
(D  ’66) 

Rodgers.  W.  T.  People  into  Parliament.  (N 
’66) 

Rose,  R..  ed.  Studies  in  British  politics.  (D 
’66) 

1945- 

Shrimsley,  A.  First  hundred  days  of  Harold 
Wilson.  (Mr  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Evans,  J..  comp.  Victorians.  (N  ’66) 

Gorer,  G.  Death,  grief,  and  mourning.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Huxley,  G.  Dady  Elizabeth  and  the  Gros- 
venors.  (Je  ’66) 

Daslett,  P.  World  we  have  lost.  (Ag  ’66) 
Simon.  J.  Education  and  society  in  Tudor 
England.  (N  ’66) 

Thomas,  G.  Z.  Richer  than  spices.  (S  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Tomkeieff,  O.  G.  Dife  in  Norman  England. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Great  Britain  and  United  States  expansion: 
1898-1900.  Neale,  R.  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Great  Britain.  Army 

History 

Shy,  J.  Toward  Dexington.  (Je  ’66) 

Great  Britain.  Combined  Operations  Command 
Juvenile  liierature 

Carter.  H.  Commandos  of  World  War  II. 
(S  ’66) 

Great  Britain.  Navy 

Schurman,  D.  M.  Education  of  a  navy.  (Ag 
’  66) 

History 

Baugh,  D.  A.  British  naval  administration 
in  the  age  of  Walpole.  (Ag  ’66) 

Marder.  A.  J.  From  the  dreadnought  to  Scapa 
Flow,  v2.  (Mr  ’66) 

Great  Britain.  Parliament.  House  of  Commons 
Arnstein,  W.  D.  Bradlaugh  case.  (My  ’66) 

Roskell,  J.  S.  Commons  and  their  speakers 
in  English  parliaments.  1376-1523.  (Ag  ’66) 
Great  Britain.  Parliament.  House  of  Lords 
Weston.  C.  C.  English  constitutional  theory 
and  the  House  of  Dords,  1556-1832.  (My  ’66) 
Great  Britain.  Royal  Air  Force 
Fredette,  R.  H.  Sky  on  fire.  (N  ’66) 

Great  charter.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Great  composers  of  the  world.  Hughes,  G.  (N 

’  66) 

Great  departure.  Smith,  D.  M.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Great  detectives.  Diston,  R.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ) 

Great  documents  of  Western  civilization.  Viorst. 
M.  (N  ’66) 

Great  encyclopedic  dictionary.  Reader’s  digest. 

Reader’s  digest.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Great  houses  of  Britain.  Nicolson,  N.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Great  Indian  chiefs.  Roland.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual 

Great  leap.  Brooks,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Great  mutiny.  Dugan,  J.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Great  North  Trail.  Cushman,  D.  (My  ’66) 

Great  operas  in  synopsis.  Jacobs,  A.  (N  ’66) 
Great  paintings  of  all  time.  Schwartz.  P.  W. 
tO  ’66) 

Great  philosophers,  v2.  Jaspers,  K.  (Je  ’66) 
Great  Po  Sein.  Sein,  K.  (O  ’66) 

Great  rogue.  Dewis.  P.  (N  ’66) 

Great  separation.  Chidsey.  D.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 

Great  Shakespeare  forgery.  Grebanier,  B.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Great  struggle.  Werstein,  I.  (Mr  '66) 

Great  Wall  of  China.  Silverberg,  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Great  white  fleet.  Hart,  R.  A.  (My  ’66) 
Greece 

Antiquities 

Brockway  D  Greece  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Sheldon,  P.  Greece.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sasek,  M.  This  is  Greece.  (Ag  ’66) 
Biography 
Portraits 

Richter.  G.  M.  A.  Portraits  of  the  Greeks. 
(Mr  ’66) 
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Description  and  travel 

Sherrard,  P..  ed.  Pursuit  of  Greece.  (N  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Sasek,  M.  This  is  Greece.  (Ag  ’66) 

Politics  and  governmerft 
Ryder,  T.  T.  B.  Koine  eirene.  (Mr  ’66) 
Greece,  Mediaeval,  323-1453.  See  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire 

Greece,  Modern 


Grey  tower.  Drummond,  D.  F.  (D  ’66) 

Grierson,  Francis 

Simpson,  H.  P.  Francis  Grierson.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Grooming,  Personal 

Rubinstein,  H.  My  life  for  beauty.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wilkens,  E.  New  you.  (Mr  ’66) 

Grosvenor  family 

Huxley,  G.  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Gros- 
venors.  (Je  ’66) 

Ground  effect  machines 


Description  and  travel 

Brockway.  L.  Greece.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Fermor,  P.  L.  Roumeli.  (N  ’66) 

Payne.  R.  Isles  of  Greece.  (S  ’66) 


Guide  books 
Sheldon,  P.  Greece.  (Ag  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Zolotas,  X.  Monetary  equilibrium  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  (Je  ’66) 


History 

G.  Revolution 


and  defeat. 


Kousoulas,  D. 

(Ap  ’66) 

O’Ballance,  E.  Greek  Civil  War,  1944-1949.  (D 
’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Warren,  R  First  book  of  modern  Greece. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Greece.  Brockway,  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Greek  and  Roman  gold  and  silver  plate.  Strong, 
D.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Greek  athletes  and  athletics.  Harris,  H.  A. 
(D  ’66) 

Greek  Civil  War.  1944-1949.  O’Ballance.  E.  (D 
’66) 

Greek  culture.  Von  Hildebrand,  A.,  ed.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Greek  drama 

Else,  G.  F.  Origin  and  early  form  of  Greek 
tragedy.  (Je  ’66) 

Menander.  Dyskolos  of  Menander.  (Ag  ’66) 


History  and  criticism 

Lesky,  A.  Greek  tragedy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery  and  small 
terracottas.  Nicholson,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Greek  language,  Modern 

Dictionaries 

Pring,  J.  T.,  comp.  Oxford  dictionary  of 
modern  Greek.  (D  ’66) 

Greek  letter  societies.  See  Fraternities  and 
sororities 
Greek  literature 

Dietrich,  B.  C.  Death,  fate  and  the  gods. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Seferis,  G.  On  the  Greek  style.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
At111113-1)  „ 

Von  Hildebrand,  A.,  ed.  Greek  culture.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History  and  criticism 

Bowra,  C.  M.  Landmarks  in  Greek  literature. 
(N  ’66) 

Kitto,  H.  D.  F.  Poiesis.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

Le sky/  A.  History  of  Greek  literature.  (Ag 
’66) 

Greek  tragedy.  Lesky,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Green,  Fletcher  Melvin  .  .  . 

Link,  A.  S.,  ed.  Writing  Southern  history. 
(O  ’66) 

G  Green  HH.rVG.  Faith  of  our  father.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Green  fig  tree.  Parr.  M.  (My  66) 

Green  man.  Treece,  H.  (O  ’66) 

Green  roads.  Thomas,  E.  (Ag  ’66  (1965  annual) 
Greening  tree.  Smith,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Greenland  .  _ 

Description  and  travel 

Ingstad  H.  Land  under  the  Pole  star.  (N 
’66) 

H  istory 

Ingstad,  H.  Land  under  the  Pole  star.  (N 
’66) 

Greenstone.  Ashton-Warner,  S.  (My  ’66) 

Gregg,  Elinor  D.  . 

Gregg.  E.  D.  Indians  and  the  nurse.  (D  66) 

Grenada,  West  Indies 

Social  conditions 

Smith  M.  G.  Stratification  in  Grenada.  (Je 
’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Desoutter,  D.  M.  Your  book  of  hovercraft. 
(N  ’66) 

Ground  is  our  table.  Allen,  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Group  process  and  gang  delinquency.  Short, 
„  J.  F.  (Ap  ’66) 

Growing  season.  Cole,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Growing  up  with  the  Norman  Conquest.  Dug¬ 
gan,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Growth 

Juvenile  literature 

Selsam,  M.  E.  When  an  animal  grows. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Growth  and  government  in  Sacramento1.  Larsen 
C.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Growth  and  structure  in  the  economy  of  mod¬ 
em  Italy.  Hildebrand,  G.  H.  (S  ’66) 
Growth  and  welfare  in  the  American  past. 
North,  D.  C.  (O  ’66) 

Growth  of  American  educational  thought  and 
practice.  Bayles.  E.  E.  (D  ’66) 

Growth  of  responsible  government  in  Stuart 
England.  Roberts,  C.  (N  ’66) 

Growth  of  the  British  party  system,  2v.  Bul- 
mer-Thomas,  I.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Growth  to  freedom.  Miller,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Guadalcanal  general.  Foster,  j.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Guaranteed  income:  next  step  in  economic 
evolution?  Theobald,  R.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Guarding  the  treasured  lands.  Sutton,  A.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Guatemala 

Lorang,  M.  C.  Footloose  scientist  in  Mayan 
America.  (S  ’66) 


Foreign  relations 

Great  Britain 

Griffith,  W.  J.  Empires  in  the  wildrness.  (Ag 
’66) 

History 

Griffith,  W.  J.  Empires  in  the  wilderness.  (Ag 
’66) 

Guerrilla  warfare 

Thompson,  R.  Defeating  Communist  in¬ 
surgency.  (D  ’ 66) 

Guicciardini,  Francesco 
Gilbert,  F.  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Guidance  and  control  of  spacecraft.  Hymoff.  E. 
(D  ’66) 

Guide  for  school  board  members.  Dapper,  G. 
(N  ’66) 

Guide  to  color  reproductions.  Bartran,  M.  (N 
’66) 

Guide  to  garden  shrubs  and  trees  (including 
woody  vines).  Taylor  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

Guide  to  reference  materials  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,  v  1.  Wynar,  L.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Guide  to  the  architecture  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Jacobsen,  H.  N..  ed.  (My  ’ 66) 

Guide  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  2v.  Chand¬ 
ler,  D.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Guide  to  the  underwater.  Slosky,  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Guido  da  Siena.  Stubblebine,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 


Guido  of  Siena 

Stubblebine,  J.  H.  Guido  da  Siena. 


(Ag  ’66) 


Guilds 

Wischnitzer,  M.  History  of  Jewish  crafts  and 
guilds.  (Ag  ’66) 

GuiUot’s  African  folk  tales.  Guillot,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
Guinea  pigs 

Stories 


Smith,  E.  Emily’s  voyage.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Gunboats  down  the  Mississippi.  Milligan.  J.  D. 
(O  ’66) 

Guns  and  rifles  of  the  world.  Bl'ackmore,  H.  L. 
(Je  ’66) 

Guns  and  sails  in  the  early  phase  of  European 
expansion.  1400-1700.  Eng  title  of:  Guns, 
sails  and  empires.  Cipolla,  C.  M.  (D  ’66) 
Guns  at  the  forks,  O’Meara,  W.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 
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Guns,  sails  and  empires.  Cipolla,  C.  M.  (D  ’66) 
Gurdjieff,  Georges  lvanovitch 
Hulme,  K.  C.  Undiscovered  country.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Gurkhas 

James,  H.  Gurkhas.  (S  ’66) 

Gustav  Mahler:  his  mind  and  his  music.  Cardus. 

N.  (N  ’66) 

Gynecology 

Barnes,  A.  C.,  ed.  Social  responsibility  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics.  (Ag  ’66) 


Habsburg,  House  of 
McGuigan,  D.  G.  Habsburgs.  (S  ’66) 
Habsburgs.  McGuigan,  D.  G.  (S  ’66) 
Haganah.  Mardor,  M.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Hail  to  the  chief!  Kittler,  G.  D.  (Ap  ’66) 
Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 


Juvenile  literature 
Gorham,  C.  Lion  of  Judah.  (Je  ’66) 

Haiti 

History 

Fagg,  J.  E.  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
.Republic.  (Ag  ’66) 


Hale,  George  Ellery 

Wright,  H.  Explorer  of  the  universe.  (O  ’66) 
Half- Sun  on  the  Columbia.  Ruby,  R.  H.  (O 
’66) 

Half -world  of  American  culture.  Bode,  C.  (S 
’66) 

Halfway  to  1984.  Gladwyn,  H.  M.  G.  J.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Halifax,  Edward  Frederick  Lindley  Wood,  1st 
earl  of 

Birkenhead,  F.  W.  F.  S.  Halifax.  (Ag  ’66) 


Hall,  Charles  Martin 


Juvenile  literature 


Young,  R.  M.  Made  of  aluminum.  (Mr  ’66) 
Hall,  James  Norman 

Briand,  P.  L.  In  search  of  paradise.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hallowell,  Alfred  Irving 

Spiro,  M.  E.,  ed.  Context  and  meaning  in 
cultural  anthropology  (Ag  ’66) 


Hallucinogenic  drugs 
Masters,  R.  E.  L. 

experience.  (S  ’66) 
Psychedelic  review. 
’66) 

Ham  funeral.  White. 
(N  ’66) 


Varieties  of  psychedelic 
Psychedelic  reader.  (Ag 
P.  (In  his  Four  plays). 


Hamilton,  Alexander 

Hamilton,  A.  Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
V8-9.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hamilton,  William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen 
Douglas-Hamilton,  12th  duke  of 
Moore,  D.  L.  Marie  &  the  Duke  of  H.  (N 
’66) 

Hamish  Hamilton  book  of  queens.  Eng  title 
of:  A  cavalvade  of  queens.  Far  jeon,  E., 
ed.  (My  ’66) 

Hammarskjold,  Dag 

Kelen,  E.  Hammarskjold.  (Je  ’66) 

Stolpe.  S.  Dag  Hammarskjold.  (Ap  ’66) 
Hammerstein,  Oscar 

Cone,  J.  F.  Oscar  Hammerstein’ s  Manhattan 
opera  company.  (D  ’66) 

Han,  Suyin 

Han,  S.  Mortal  flower.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hand-book  for  travellers  in  Spain,  3v  [new 
ed].  Ford,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hand  of  Apollo.  Coatsworth,  E.  (Je  '66) 

Hand,  reef,  and  steer.  Henderson.  R.  (My  ’66) 
Handbook  of  great  composers.  Eng  title  of: 
Great  composers  of  the  world.  Hughes  G. 
(N  ’66) 

Handbook  of  Middle  American  Indians.  (Mr 
’66) 

Handbook  of  paleontological  techniques.  Kum- 
mel,  B..  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Handbook  of  secret  organizations.  Whalen. 
W.  J.  (D  ’66) 


Handbook  of  waterfowl  behavior.  Johnsgard, 
P.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Handbook  on  witches.  Tindall,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 
Handel,  Georg  Friedrich 
Lang,  P.  H.  George  Frideric  Handel.  (N  ’66) 
Handful  of  rice.  Markandaya.  K.  (N  ’66) 

Handicraft 

Dow,  E.  R.  Now  what  shall  we  do?  (D  ’66) 
Lavine.  S.  A.  Handmade  in  America.  (S  ’66) 
Handmade  in  America.  Lavine,  S.  A.  (S  ’66) 
Hands  on  the  past.  Ceram,  C.  W..  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Hank.  Broderick,  D.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hannibal  and  the  bears.  Baker,  M.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Hannibal’s  legacy,  2v.  Toynbee,  A,  J.  (Ap  ’ 66) 
Haphazard  gourment.  Gehman,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 


Harald  III,  King  of  Norway 
Lloyd,  A.  Making  of  the  king,  1066. 


(Je  ’66) 


Harar 

Description  and  travel 

Burton.  R.  First  footsteps  in  East  Africa. 
(N  ’66) 

Hard  rain  falling.  Carpenter.  D.  (O  ’66) 

Hard  sell.  Haggard,  W.  (Je  ’66) 

“Hard  times.”  Pike,  E.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Hard  way  to  Haparanda.  Lister,  R.  P.  (S  ’66) 
Hardee,  William  Joseph 
Hughes,  N.  C.  General  William  J  Hardee. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hardy,  Thomas  „„ 

Weber,  C.  J.  Hardy  of  Wessex  [2d  ed],  (D 
’66) 

Hardy  of  Wessex  [2d  ed],  Weber,  C.  J.  (D  ’66) 
Harlem,  New  York  (City) 


Social  conditions 

Brown,  C.  Manchild  in  the  promised  land. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Hentoff,  N.  Our  children  are  dying.  (D  ’66) 
Krosney,  H.  Beyond  welfare:  poverty  in  the 
supercity.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Osofsky,  G.  Harlem:  the  making  of  a  ghetto. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Harlem:  the  making  of  a  ghetto.  Osofsky,  G. 

(Mr  ’66) 

Harmony 

Goldman,  R.  F.  Harmony  in  western  music. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Harmony  in  western  music.  Goldman.  R.  F. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Harold  II,  King  of  the  English 
Lloyd,  A.  Making  of  the  king,  1066.  (Je  ’66) 
Harold  Frederic’s  stories  of  York  state.  Fred¬ 
eric,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harper,  William  Rainey 
Storr,  R.  J.  Harper’s  university.  (N  ’66) 
Harper’s  university.  Storr,  R.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Harte.  Bret 

Duckett,  M.  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte. 
(Mr  ’66) 

O’Connor,  R.  Bret  Harte.  (My  ’66) 

Harvard  University 

Buck,  P..  ed.  Social  sciences  at  Harvard, 
1860-1920.  (S  ’66) 

Hastings,  Warren 

Marshall,  P.  J.  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings.  (N  ’66) 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066 
Butler.  D.  1066:  the  story  of  a  year.  (Je  ’66) 
Furneaux,  R.  Invasion  1066.  (Ag  ’66) 
Whitelock,  D.  Norman  conquest.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Denny,  N.  Bayeux  tapestry.  (D  ’66) 

Hateful  contraries.  Wimsatt,  W.  K.  (My  ’66) 
Hats 

Juvenile  literature 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Hatters.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hatters.  Fisher,  L.  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Haven’t  we  met  before  somewhere?  Searle,  R. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

H  awa  i  i 

Description  and  travel 

Twain,  M.  Mark  Twain's  letters  from 
Hawaii.  (My  ’66) 

Race  question 

Wright.  T.  Rape  in  paradise.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

History 

Tate.  M.  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom.  (Mr  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 

Tate.  M.  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hawaiian  myths  of  earth,  sea.  and  sky.  Thomp¬ 
son.  V.  L.  (O  ’66) 

Hawke,  Edward  Hawke,  1st  baron 

Mckay,  R.  F.  Admiral  Hawke.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 

Crews,  F.  C.  Sins  of  the  fathers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hawthorne,  N.  Blithedale  romance.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hay,  John 

Monteiro,  G.  Henry  James  and  John  Hay. 
(Ap  ’66)  . 

Haygood,  Atticus  Greene 

Mann,  H.  W.  Atticus  Greene  Haygood.  (Ag 
66) 
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Health  and  healing  in  rural  Greece.  Blum,  R. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Health  and  the  community.  Katz,  A.  H.,  ed. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Heart 

Diseases 

Selzer,  A.  Heart.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

White,  A.  T.  Secrets  of  the  heart  and  blood. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Heat  of  the  sun.  O’Faolain,  S.  (D  ’66) 
Heorew  poems  from  Spain.  Goldstein,  D.,  ed.  & 
tr.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hebrew  poetry 

Goldstein.  D.,  ed.  &  tr.  Hebrew  poems  from 
Spain.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History  and  criticism 
Roston,  M.  Prophet  and  poet.  (O  ’66) 
Heinze,  Frederick  Augustus 
Fahey,  J.  Inland  empire.  (S  ’66) 

Heir  hunters.  Ballinger,  B.  S.  (S  ’66) 

Heirs  of  Cain.  Rothberg.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Heirs  to  Freud.  Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Hell  of  a  life.  Richman,  H.  (O  *66) 

Helmet  and  wasps.  Mott,  M.  (My  ’66) 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan 

Bailey,  H.  C.  Hinton  Rowan  Helper:  aboli¬ 
tionist-racist.  (N  ’66) 

Helphand,  Alexander 

Zeman,  Z.  A.  B.  Merchant  of  revolution.  (O 
’66) 

Helping  hands.  Janowitz,  G.  (My  ’66) 
Helvetius,  Claude  Adrien 
Smith,  D.  W.  Helvdtius.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hemingway,  Ernest 

Asselineau,  R..  ed.  Literary  reputation  of 
Hemingway  in  Europe.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hotchner,  A.  E  Papa  Hemingway.  (Je  ’66) 
Lewis,  R.  W.  Hemingway  on  love.  (Ap  ’66) 
Montgomery,  C.  C.  Hemingway  in  Michigan. 
(D  ’66) 

Young,  P.  Ernest  Hemingway  [rev  &  enl  ed]. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hemingway  in  Michigan.  Montgomery,  C.  C. 

(  D  ’66) 

Hemingway  on  love.  Lewis,  R.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
Hennings,  Thomas  Carey 
Kemper,  D.  J.  Decade  of  fear.  (S  ’66) 

Henri  Rochefort.  Williams,  R.  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Henri’s  hands  for  Pablo  Picasso.  Kay,  H.  (Ag 
’66) 

Henry  III,  King  of  England 

Beamish,  T.  Battle  royal.  (S  ’66) 

Henrv  James  and  John  Hay.  Monteiro.  G. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Henry  Reed’s  baby-sittmg  service.  Robertson. 
K.  (O  ’66) 

Hepplewhite,  George 

Musgrave,  C.  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  and 
other  neo-classical  furniture.  (N  ’66) 
Heraldry  ,  , 

Denholm-Young,  hi .  History  and  heraldry. 
1254  to  1310.  (My  ’66) 

Herbal.  Krutch,  J.  W.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 

Brown,  A.  C.  Early  American  herb  recipes. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  ^  ^  t 

Gibbons,  E.  Stalking  the  healthful  herbs. 
(S  ’66) 

Herder,  John  Gottfried  von 

Barnard.  F.  M.  Herder’s  social  and  political 
thought.  (Je  ’66) 

Herder’s  social  and  political  thought.  Barnard. 
F.  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Here  come  the  rebels!  Nye.  W.  S.  (Ap  ’66) 
Here  comes  everybody.  Eng  title  of:  Re  Joyce. 

Burgess,  A.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Here  is  your  enemy.  Cameron,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Here  we  go.  round  the  mulberry  bush.  Davies, 
H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Heredity 

Juvenile  literature 
Adler,  I.  Evolution.  (My  ’66) 

Heresiarch  and  co.  Apollinaire.  G.  (Mr  ’66) 
Heresies  and  heretics 

Russell.  J.  B.  Dissent  and  reform  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  (O  ’66) 

Spinka,  M.,  ed.  &  tr.  John  Hus  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  (Je  ’66) 

Heretic.  Macleod,  A.  (S  ’66) 

Heretics.  Eng  title  of:  The  heretic.  Macleod, 
A.  (S  ’66) 

Hero  of  the  town.  Martin,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Heroes  ... 

Juvenile  literature 

Sutcliff.  R.  Heroes  and  history.  (Mr  ’66) 


geroes.  and  history.  Sutcliff.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Heroes  twilight:  a  study  of  the  literature  of 
tt  the  Great  war.  Bergonzi.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 

Herr  Mmkepatt  and  his  friends.  Valentin,  U. 

iJVLr  bb) 

Hesse,  Hermann 

RAnnual)Faith  from  tbe  abyss-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  California 
Jones,  H  R.  John  Muir  and  the  Sierra  club. 
(Je  bb) 

Hickock,  Richard  Eugene 
TI-9iDote;  T-  In  cold  blood.  (Mr  ’66) 
gjoden  hierarchies.  Glib,  C.  L.  (S  ’66) 
Hidden  society.  Aubert,  V.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hide  and  go  seek.  Garve,  A.  (Mv  ’66) 

Ann°U"!)liSSi°ner'  Cleary,  J.  '(Ja  ’67)  (1966 

gish  density  living.  Jensen,  R.  (D  ’66) 

HlsH  OotLic  art.  Eng  title:  The  art  of  the 
wio-iFt?1  .Gothic  era.-„  Aubert.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Heels  for  Jennifer.  Smith,  E.  Y.  (Ag  ’66) 
High  king’s  daughter.  DuBois,  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
High  ministry  of  government:  the  political 
career  of  Frank  Murphy.  Lunt,  R  D. 

(Ap  bb) 

High  schools 

Stinchcombe,  A.  L.  Rebellion  in  a  high, 
school.  (As*  66)  (1965  Annual) 

High  valley.  Read,  K.  E.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
High  water  at  four.  Tickell.  J.  (O  ’66) 
Plighway  robbery.  Crowther,  S.  (N  ’66) 

Hiking.  See  Walking 
Hilleary,  William  M. 

Hi/'cary,  W.  M.  Webfoot  volunteer.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hillstrom,  Joseph 

Foner  P.  S.  Case  of  Joe  Hill.  (D  ’66) 

Hilt  of  the  sword.  Coffman,  E.  M.  (D  ’66) 

Hindi  poetry 

Collections 

MamhologyN-(Jeed’'66f°dern  Hindi  POetry:  an 
Hinduism 

PEaJtde(M®'’66)hrIStian  debate:  Iight  from 
RC(jk  &>  G96?h££uIl7S  °f  ASlan  Wisd°'m' 

Hindus 

Chaudhuri,  N.  C.  Continent  of  Circe.  (My  ’66) 
Hippopotamus 

Stories 

Waber,  B.  You  look  ridiculous,  said  the 
rhinoceros  to  the  hippopotamus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hirohito,  Emperor  of  Japan 
M°s'ey,  L.  Hirohito,  emperor  of  Japan.  (S 
bb) 

Hiroshima 

Stpjpfiers-  R-  Postscript  from  Hiroshima.  (S 

bb) 

His  .Britannic  majesty’s  army  in  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  Seven  years  war.  Savory,  R.  A. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

His  own  appointed  day.  Devine  D.  M  (Je  ’66) 
His  weight  in  gold.  Procter,  M.  (O  ’66) 

Hislop,  James  Alexander 
McKie,  R.  Company  of  animals.  (Ag  ’66) 
Historian  and  the  believer.  Harvey,  V.  A.  (S 
’66) 

Historians 

Juvenile  literature 

Hill,  F.  E.  Famous  historians.  (Ag  ’66) 
Historians,  Latin 

Dorey,  T.  A.,  ed.  Latin  historians.  (D  ’66) 
Historians  against  history.  Noble.  D.  W.  (Mr 
’66) 

Historical  atlas  of  Oklahoma.  Morris,  J.  W. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Historical  interpretations  and  American  his- 
torianship.  Sanders,  J.  B.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Historical  sites  in  Israel.  Pearlman,  M 
(Ap  ’66) 

Historical  statistics  of  Canada.  Urquhart, 
M.  C.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Historical  surveys  and  portraits.  Gooch,  G.  P 
(N  ’66) 

Historiography 

Galbraith.  V.  H.  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  history.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gi>bert,  F  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini. 

(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Higham,  J.  History.  (Mr  ’66) 

Link  A.  S.,  ed.  Writing  Southern  history.  (O 
’  fin  > 

Soedjatmoko,  ed.  Introduction  to  Indonesian 
historiography  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hill,  F.  E.  Famous  historians.  (Ag  ’66) 
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History  .  ,  ,  ,  ., 

Gooch,  G.  P.  Historical  surveys  and  portraits. 
(N  ’66)  „.ul. 

Bibliography 

Kuehl,  W.  F.  Dissertations  in  history.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Philosophy 

Dan  to,  A.  C.  Analytical  philosophy  of  history. 

Harvey.  V.  A.  Historian  and  the  believer.  (S 

Marrou,  H.  I.  Meaning  of  history.  (D  ’66) 
Mazlish,  B.  Kiddle  of  history.  (N  ’66) 
Moore,  B.  Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  (D  ’66)  ...  ,, 

Muller,  H.  J.  Freedom  m  the  modern  world. 

Ogietree,  T.  W.  Christian  faith  and  history. 

Sanders?  J.  B.  Historical  interpretations  and 
American  historianship.  (F  67)  (1966 

Annual)  .  . 

White,  M.  Foundations  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Societies 

Lord,  C.  L.,  ed.  Keepers  of  the  past.  (Je  ’66) 

History,  Ancient  ,  ,  _ 

Benoist-Mdchin,  J.  Alexander  the  Great. 

(A-P  ’66)  .  .  . 

Levi,  M.  A.  Political  power  m  the  ancient 
world.  iJe  '66)  .  ,. 

Roebuck,  C.  World  of  ancient  times.  (O  bo) 

Chronology 

See  Chronology.  Historical 

History,  Modern  .  ,  .  , 

Herr,  R.,  ed.  Ideas  in  history.  (S  66) 
Muller,1  H.  J.  Freedom  in  the  modern  world. 

NewP  Cambridge  modem  history.  v8-9.  (Mr 
’66) 

18th  century 

Godechot,  J.  France  and  the  Atlantic  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1770-1799. 
(Je  ’66) 

20th  century 

Barraclough,  G.  Introduction  to  contemporary 
history.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Greenwood,  G.  Modern  world,  v  1.  (Ag  66) 
Luard,  E.,  ed.  Cold  war.  a  re-appraisal. 

Marshall.  C.  B.  Cold  .war  (Ap  ’66) 

May.  A.  J.  Europe  since  1939.  (Ja  67)  (1966 
Annual)  _  .  „ 

Neufeld,  M.  F.  Poor  countries  and  authori¬ 
tarian  rule.  (Ap  ’66) 

Quigley,  C.  Tragedy  and  hope.  (Mr  66) 
Trease,  G.  This  is  your  century.  (Mr  ’66) 
Trefousse.  H.  L.,  ed.  Cold  war.  (Ap  ’66) 
Tuchman,  B.  W.  Proud  tower.  (Mr  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Abernethy,  R.  G.  Introduction  to  tomorrow. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History.  Higham,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

History  and  heraldry,  1254  to  1310.  Denholm- 
Young,  N.  (My  ’66 

History  and  theology  in  Second  Isaiah.  Smart, 
J.  D.  (S  ’66) 

Plistory  and  Torah.  Neusner,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

History  makers.  Olson,  K.  E.  (S  ’66) 

History  of  American  dress,  v2.  See  Warwick, 
E.  Early  American  dress.  (Mr  ’66) 

History  of  anti-Semitism,  v  1.  Poliakov,  L.  (D 
1 6  6 ) 

History  of  broadcasting  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  v2.  Briggs,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

History  of  broadcasting  in  the  United  States, 
v  1.  See  A  tower  in  Babel.  Barnouw,  E. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History  of  Canada,  v3.  Lanctot,  G.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History  of  color  in  painting.  Birren.  F.  (Je 
’66) 

History  of  Doctor  Johann  Faustus.  Faust.  (F 
'67)  (1966  Annua!) 

History  of  East  Africa,  v2.  (N  ’66) 

History  of  epidemics  in  Britain.  2v  [2d  ed]. 
Creighton,  C.  (O  ’66) 

History  of  Finland.  Wuorinen,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

History  of  Greek  literature.  Lesky,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
History  of  Greek  philosophy,  v2.  Guthrie, 
W.  K.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

History  of  Islamic  Spain.  Watt,  W.  M.  (N  ’66) 
History  of  Jewish  crafts  and  guilds.  Wischnit- 
zer,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

History  of  knives.  Peterson,  H.  L.  (S  ’66) 
History  of  libraries  in  the  Western  world.  John¬ 
son.  E.  D.  (O  ’66) 

History  of  lithography.  Weber,  W.  (O  ’66) 


History  of  marginal  utility  theory.  Kauder,  E. 
(Je  ’66) 

History  of  medicine.  Inglis,  B.  (D  ’66) 

History  of  modern  Brazil,  1889-1964.  Bello,  J.  J. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  m  „ 

History  of  modern  criticism,  v3-4.  Wellek,  R. 

(Ap  ’66)  .  „  r 

History  of  modern  France,  3v  m  1  [new  ed  rev 
&  enl].  Cobban,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
History  of  modern  Poland.  Roos,  H.  (O  ’66) 
History  of  my  life,  v  1  and  2.  Casanova,  G. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Plistory  of  Negro  slavery  in  New  York.  Mc¬ 
Manus,  E.  J.  (N  ’66) 

History  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Gann,  L.  H. 
(My  ’66) 

History  of  parasitology.  Foster.  W.  D.  (My  ’66) 
History  of  postwar  Africa.  Hatch,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Plistory  of  postwar  Russia.  Pethybridge.  R.  W. 
(O  ’66) 

History  of  Potosi,  Bartolomd  Arzans  de  Orsua 
y  Vela’s.  Hanke,  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
History  of  printing  in  Britain.  Clair,  C.  (D  ’66) 
History  of  psychiatry.  Alexander,  F.  G.  (Je 
’66) 

History  of  recent  events  in  England.  Eadmer. 
(Ag  ’66) 

History  of  recreation  [2d  ed].  Dulles,  F.  R.  (Ag 
’66) 

History  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  Christian 
church  [4th  ed  rev].  Lea,  H.  C.  (D  ’66) 
History  of  science,  v3.  Taton,  R.,  ed  (My  ’66) 
History  of  Simple  Simon.  Gaidone,  P.,  ii.  (Ag 
’66) 

History  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Gann.  L.  H.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History  of  space  flight.  Emme,  E.  M.  (S  ’66) 
History  of  the  church  from  Christ  to  Constan¬ 
tine.  Eusebius.  (Je  ’66) 

History  of  the  First  World  War.  4v  [com¬ 
memorative  ed].  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Toussaint,  A.  (O 
’66) 

History  of  the  London  gazette,  1665-1965.  Hand¬ 
over,  P.  M.  (Je  ’66) 

History  of  the  Rockefeller  institute,  1901-1953. 
Comer.  G.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 

History  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Farquhar,  F.  P. 
(Ag  ’66) 

History  of  the  Soviet  army  [rev  ed].  Garder, 
M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History  of  the  world  as  pictures.  Sullivan.  N. 
(D  ’66) 

History  of  the  world’s  racing  cars.  Hough,  R. 

( Ap  *66) 

History  of  toys.  Fraser,  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

History  of  treaties  and  international  politics,  pt. 

.  1.  Toscano.  M.  (D  ’66) 

History  of  Wyoming.  Larson,  T.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
History,  theory  and  criticism  of  architecture. 
AIA-ACSA  teacher  seminar,  Cranbrook 
academy  of  art,  1964.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Piitchcock,  Henry  Russell 
Johnson,  P.  Architecture.  1949-1965.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hitler,  Adolf 

Higgins,  T.  Hitler  and  Russia.  (N  ’66) 
Fiction 

Kirst,  H.  H.  Soldiers’  revolt.  (S  ’66) 

Hitler  and  Russia.  Higgins,  T.  (N  ’66) 

Hitler’s  social  revolution.  Schoenbaum,  D.  (O 
’66) 

Hobbes,  Thomas 

Brown,  IK..  C..  ed.  Hobbes  studies.  (N  ’66) 
Hobbes  studies.  Brown,  K.  C.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Hoffa,  James  Riddle 

Janies,  R.  C.  Hoffa  and  the  teamsters.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Mollenhoff,  C.  R.  Tentacles  of  power.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Hoffa  and  the  teamsters.  James,  R.  C.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Hofmannsthal,  Hugo  Hofmann,  edler  von 
Gray,  R.  German  tradition  in  literature,  1871- 
1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Hofmeyr,  Jan  Hendrik 

Paton,  A  South .  African  tragedy.  (Je  ’66) 
Hofmeyr.  Eng  title  of:  South  African  tragedy 
Paton,  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Hog  butcher.  Fair,  R.  L.  (N  ’66) 

Hogarth,  William 

Paulson,  R.,  comp.  Hogarth’s  graphic  works, 

^V.  IJD  bb) 

Hogarth’s  graphic  works,  2v.  Paulson,  R„  comp. 
UD  bb) 

Hohenberg,  Sophie  Herzogin  von 
Pauli,  H.  Secret  of  Sarajevo.  (Mr  ’66) 
Hohokam  Indians 

Antiquities 

Gladwin,  H.  S.  Excavations  on  Snaketown: 
materia!  culture.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Holland,  Henry  Rich,  1st  earl  of 

Beatty,  J.  B.  Warwick  and  Holland.  (Ag 
’66) 

Hollywood  kid.  Wojciechowska,  M.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Holm  oaks.  Hubbard,  P.  M.  (S  ’66). 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  1841-1936' 

Sutherland,  A.  E.  Apology  for  uncomfortable 
change.  1865-1935.  (Ap  ’66) 

Holt,  Alfred,  and  company 

Roskill,  S.  W.  Merchant  fleet  in  war:  Alfred 
Holt  &  co,  1939-1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Holt,  Henry 

Madison,  C.  A.  Owl  among  colophons.  (O 
’66) 

Holy  Bible  [Catholic  ed].  Bible.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Holy  Band.  Bagerkvist,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Holy  Roman  Empire 

Stoye,  J.  Siege  of  Vienna.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Homage  to  Galileo.  Kaplon,  M.  F„  ed.  IS  ’66) 
Home.  Jones,  B.  (Je  ’66) 

Home  book  of  animal  care.  Guthrie,  E.  B.  (Ag 
’66) 

Home  economics 

May,  E.  E.  Homemaking  for  the  handicapped. 
(F  '67)  (1966  Annual) 

Home  front,  U.S.A.  Hoehling,  A.  A  (D  ’66) 
Homemaking  for  the  handicapped.  May,  E.  E. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Homer 

Dietrich,  B.  C.  Death,  fate  and  the  gods. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Kirk,  G.  S.,  comp.  Banguage  and  background 
of  Homer.  (D  ’ 66) 

Michalopoulos,  A.  Homer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Homer,  Winslow 

Beam,  P.  C.  Winslow  Homer  at  Prout’s 
Neck.  (Je  ’66) 

Homosexuality 

Gerassi,  J.  Boys  of  Boise.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Magee,  B.  One  in  twenty.  (D  ’66) 

Marmor.  J.,  ed.  Sexual  inversion.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ward,  D.  A.  Women’s  prison.  (Ag  ’66) 
Honegger,  Arthur 

Honegger,  A.  I  am  a  composer.  (O  66) 
Honey  and  wax.  Stern,  R.,  comp.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Honour  and  shame.  Peristiany,  J.  G..  ed.  (Ag 
*  66 ) 

Honoured  guest.  Donoghue,  D.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hoover,  Calvin  Bryce 

Hoover,  C.  Memoirs  of  capitalism,  commu¬ 
nism,  and  Nazism.  (My  ’66) 

Hoover,  Herbert  Clark 

Romasco,  A.  U.  Poverty  of  abundance.  (Je 
’66) 

Hope  for  man.  Biebman,  J.  B.  (S  ’66) 

Hope  for  our  time.  Durkin.  J.  T.  (Mr  66) 
Hopewell  Village.  Walker.  J.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hopewell  Village  National  Historic  Site 

Walker.  J.  E.  Hopewell  Village.  (Ja  67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley  m  _ 

Hartman,  G.  H.,  ed.  Hopkins.  (D  ’66) 
Hopkins:  a  collection  of  critical  essays.  Hart¬ 
man,  G.  H.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Hopscotch.  CortAzar,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Horace  Walpole’s  correspondences  with  the 
Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  V32-34.  Walpole. 
H.  (My  ’66) 

Horizon  book  of  ancient  Rome.  Horizon  mag¬ 
azine.  (D  ’66) 

Hormone  guest.  Maisel.  A.  Q.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hormones  .  _  . 

Maisel,  A.  Q.  Hormone  quest.  (Mr  ’66) 

Horror!  Douglas,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Horse  opera.  Hammond,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Horse  racing 

Juvenile  literature 

Anderson,  C.  W.  Twenty  gallant  horses.  (S 
’66) 

Horse  show  at  midnight.  Taylor.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

I  orses 

Podhajsky,  A.  My  dancing  white  horses.  (Je 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Anderson,  C.  W.  Twenty  gallant  horses.  (S 

’66)  . 

Stories 

Smith,  E.  Y.  High  Heels  for  Jennifer.  (Ag 
’66) 

HBevinson,  D.  J.  Patienthood  in  the  mental 
hospital.  (My  ’66) 


Great  Britain 

Cartwright,  A.  Human  relations  and  hospital 
care.  (My  ’66) 


United  States 

Knowles,  J.  H.,  ed.  Hospitals,  doctors,  and 
the  public  interest.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hospitals,  doctors,  and  the  public  interest. 

Knowles,  J.  H.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hostages  of  fortune.  Felt,  J.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hot  gates.  Golding,  W.  (My  ’66) 

Hotel  dwellers.  Bacy.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

An  hotel  is  like  a  woman — the  grand  hotels  of 
Europe.  Eng  title  of:  The  grand  hotels  of 
Europe.  Frischauer.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hotels,  motels,  etc. 

Europe 

Frischauer,  W.  Grand  hotels  of  Europe.  (Mr 
’66) 

Hound's  tooth.  McDowell,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Hours,  Books  of 

Plummer,  J.  Hours  of  Catherine  of  Cleves. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hours  of  Catherine  of  Cleves.  Plummer,  J.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hours  of  labor 

Danker t,  C.  E.,  ed.  Hours  of  work.  (My  ’66) 
Hours  of  work.  Dankert,  C.  E.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 
House  divides.  Wellman,  P.  I.  (Ap  ’66) 

House  in  order.  Dennis,  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

House  of  India  cookbook.  Abdullah,  S.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

House  of  kings.  Carpenter,  E.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
House  on  Greenapple  Road.  Daniels,  H.  R. 

(S  ’66) 

Houses 

Weisskamp,  H.  Beautiful  homes  and  gardens 
in  California.  (Ag  ’66) 

Houses  and  house- life  of  the  American  aborig¬ 
ines.  Morgan,  B.  H.  (S  ’66) 

Houses  of  God.  Mirsky,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 


Housing 

Chadwick,  E.  Report  on  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labouring  population  of  Great 
Britain,  1842.  (Ap  ’66) 

Taeuber,  K.  E.  Negroes  in  cities.  (Mr  ’66) 
Housing,  Discrimination  in.  See  Discrimination 
Hovercraft.  See  Ground  effect  machines 
How  animals  communicate.  Gilbert,  B.  (Ag 
’66) 

How  capitalism  can  succeed.  Pollard,  S.  D. 
(S  ’66) 

How  did  it  begin?  Brasch,  R.  (N  ’66) 

How  fast,  how  far,  how  much,  Moore,  W. 
(D  ’66) 

How  I  changed  my  mind.  Barth,  K.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

How  life  begins.  Power,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

How  they  became  President.  Tugwell,  R.  G. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

How  to  argue  with  a  conservative.  Staebler,  N. 
(My  ’66) 

How  to  cure  scruples.  O’Flaherty,  V.  M.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

How  to  improve  your  speaking  voice.  Peacher. 
G.  (Ag  ’66) 

How  to  live  with  schizophrenia.  Hoffer,  A.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


How  to  read  a  dirty  book.  Stissman,  I.  (Je 
’66) 

How  to  read  a  French  menu.  Dale.  M.  (My  ’66) 
Hoyle,  Fred 

Hoyle,  F.  Encounter  with  the  future.  (My 
’66) 


Huggins,  Godffrey  Martin,  1st  viscount  Mal¬ 
vern.  See  Malvern.  G.  M.  H. 

Huggins  of  Rhodesia.  Gann,  B.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 


Hughes,  Howard  Robard 
Keats,  J.  Howard  Hughes. 


(Ag  ’66) 


Hugo,  Victor  Marie 

Maurois,  A.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  world.  (N 
’66) 


Huguenots 

Reaman,  G.  E.  Trail  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Europe,  the  United  States,  South  Africa, 
and  Canada.  (Je  ’66) 

Hull,  Bobby.  See  Hull,  R.  M. 

Hull,  Robert  Marvin 

Hunt,  J.  Bobby  Hull.  (F  67)  (1966  Annual) 


Hulme,  Kathryn  Cavarly 
Hulme,  K.  C.  Undiscovered  country.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  .Annual) 


Human  behavior.  See  Behavior 
Human  capital  in  Southern  development.  1939- 
1963.  Colberg,  M.  R.  (Je  ’66) 


Human  church.  DuBay.  W.  H.  (Je  ’66) 


Human  dilemmas  of  leadership.  Zaleznik,  A. 
(N  ’66) 
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Human  documents  of  the  industrial  revolution 
in  Britain.  Eng-  title  of:  “Hard  times.” 
Pike,  E.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Human  geography.  Perpillou,  A.  V.  (D  ’66) 

Human  nature  of  science.  Perry,  S.  E.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Human  organism.  Horrohin,  D.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Human  relations 

Aubert,  V.  Hidden  society.  (Ag  ’66) 

Berne.  E.  Games  people  play.  (Mr  ’66) 
McNeil,  E.  B.,  ed.  Nature  of  human  conflict. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Nedoncelle,  M.  Love  and  the  person.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rice,  A.  K.  Learning  for  leadership.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wright,  B.  A.  Educating  for  diversity.  (Ag 
’66) 

Human  relations  and  hospital  care.  Cartwright, 
A.  (My  ’66) 

Human  sexual  response.  Masters,  W.  H.  (Ag 
’66) 

Humanism 

Alexander.  E.  Matthew  Arnold  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  (Mr  ’66) 

Baron,  H.  Crisis  of  the  early  Italian  renais¬ 
sance  Lrev  edl.  (N  ’66) 

Duby,  G.  Foundations  of  a  new  humanism, 
1280-1440.  (N  ’66) 

Fussell,  P.  Rhetorical  world  of  Augustan  hu¬ 
manism.  (D  ’66) 

Mazzeo,  J.  A.  Renaissance  and  revolution. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Hume,  David 

Bongie,  L.  L.  David  Hume:  prophet  of  the 
counter-revolution.  (S  ’66) 

Price.  J.  V.  Ironic  Hume.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Taylor,  W.  L.  Francis  Hutcheson  and  David 
Hume  as  predecessors  of  Adam  Smith.  (S 
’66) 

Humor 

Ace,  G.  Fine  art  of  hypochondria.  (S  ’66) 
Bentley.  N.  Book  of  birds.  (D  ’66) 

Campbell.  P.  Rough  husbandry.  (My  ’66) 
Kitman,  M.  Number  one  best  seller.  (Ag  ’66) 
Perelman,  S.  J.  Chicken  inspector  no.  23.  (N 
’66) 

Stevenson.  A.  E.  Stevenson  wit.  (Ap  ’ 66% 

Humphry  Davy  and  chemical  discovery.  Car¬ 
rier,  E.  O.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hungry  planet.  Borgstrom.  G.  (Ap  ’66) 

Hunt  for  the  whooping  cranes.  McCoy,  J.  J. 
(S  ’66) 

Hunter’s  story.  Eng  title  of:  Mambas  and  man- 
eaters.  Ionides,  C.  J.  P.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Hunting 

O’Connor,  J.  Shotgun  book.  (Mr  ’66) 

Africa 

Crowe,  P.  K.  Sporting  journeys  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  (N  ’66) 

Africa,  East 

Ionides,  C.  J.  P.  Mambas  and  man-eaters.  (F 
’67)  ( 1 9 6 6i  Annual) 


Asia 

Crowe,  P.  K.  Sporting  journeys  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  (N  ’66) 

Hurry,  spring!  North,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hus.  John 

Spinka,  M.,  ed.  &  tr.  John  Hus  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constance.  (Je  ’66) 

Hussite  king.  Odlozilik,  O.  (O  ’66) 

Hutcheson,  Francis 

Taylor,  W.  L.  Francis  Hutcheson  and  David 
Hume  as  predecessors  of  Adam  Smith.  (S 
’66) 

Hutterite  brethren 

Peters,  V.  All  things  common.  (My  ’66) 
Huxley,  Aldous  Leonard 

Greenblatt,  S.  J.  Three  modern  satirists.  (My 
’66) 

Huxley,  J.  Aldous  Huxley,  1894-1963.  (Ap  ’66) 
Hygiene,  Public.  iSee  Public  health 
Hymns 

Morehead.  J.,  ed.  Best  loved  songs  and  hymns. 
(My  ’66) 

Hysteria 

Veith,  I.  Hysteria.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


IQ.  Serebriakoff,  V.  (Ag  ’66) 

I  am  a  composer.  Honegger.  A.  (O  ’66) 

I  couldn’t  smoke  the  grass  on  my  father’s 
lawn.  Chaplin,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

“I  do  solemnly  swear.”  Lomask,  M.  (My  ’66) 
I  Elizabeth.  Randall,  R.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

I,  Jan  Cremer.  Cremer,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 


I  protest.  Scripps,  E.  W.  (Ag  66) 

I  saw  Red  China.  Hobbs,  L.  (My  66) 

I  see  the  winds.  Mizumura,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

I  start  counting.  Lindop,  A.  E.  (D  ’66) 

I,  the  airline  pilot.  Lodeesen,  M.  (N  ’66) 
I,  the  lawyer.  Kutner,  L.  (S  ’66) 

I  wanna  go  home!  Ketcham,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 


ibsen,  Hendrik 
Fjelde,  R.,  ed.  Ibsen.  (Ag  ’66) 
Icarus 

Juvenile  literature 


Serraillier,  I.  Fall  from  the  sky.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ice  king.  Byrd,  E.  N.  (My  ’66) 


Icelandic  and  Old  Norse  literature 
Simpson,  J.,  ed.  &  tr.  Northmen  talk.  (Ap  ’66) 
Icon  and  the  axe.  Billington,  J.  H.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Iconography.  See  Christian  art  and  symbol¬ 
ism 

Icons.  Skrobuche.  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Idea  men.  Hoyt,  E.  P.  (N  ’66) 

Idea  of  race.  Montagu.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ideas  in  history.  Herr,  R.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Ideas  of  American  foreign  policy.  Donelan,  M. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Ideas  of  the  Woman  suffrage  movement,  1890- 
1920.  Kraditor,  A.  S.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Idee  fixe;  v5  of  The  collected  works  of  Paul 
VaI6ry.  Valdry,  P.  (Mr  '66) 

Identification  and  child  rearing.  Sears,  R.  R.  (D 
’66) 

Identity  card.  Esfandiary,  F.  M.  (D  ’66) 
Identity  of  man.  Bronowski.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Ideologies.  Corbett,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ideology  and  crime.  Radzinowicz,  L.  (D  ’66) 
Ideology  and  discontent.  Apter,  D.  E.,  ed.  (Ap 
’66) 

Ideology  and  organization  in  Communist 
China.  Schurmann,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Idol  of  the  West.  Weisenburger,  F.  P.  (Ap  ’66) 
If  all  the  rebels  die.  Southwell.  S.  B.  (O  ’66) 

If  the  sun  dies.  Fallaci.  O.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Ignatius  of  Loyola,  Saint.  See  Loyola,  Ignatius 
of,  Saint 

Ili  crisis.  Hsil,  I.  C.  T.  (N  ’66) 

Iliad  of  Homer.  Homer.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ill-spoken  word.  Stevens,  L.  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Illinois 

Politics  and  government 
Simon,  P.  Lincoln’s  preparation  for  great¬ 
ness.  (Je  ’66) 


Illinois.  University 

Von  Hoffman,  N.  Multiversity.  (S  ’66) 

Illumination  of  books  and  manuscripts 
Loomis,  R.  S.  Mirror  of  Chaucer’s  world. 
(Mr_  ’66) 

MacKinney,  L.  Medical  illustrations  in  medi¬ 
eval  manuscripts.  (Mr  ’66) 

Plummer.  J.  Hours  of  Catherine  of  Cleves. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Illustrated  space  encyclopedia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Illustrious  friends.  Birkenhead,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Images  of  hope.  Lynch,  W.  F.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Images  of  space.  Goodwin,  H.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Images  of  the  dance.  Moore.  L.  (Je  ’66) 
Images  of  the  universe.  McLanathan,  R.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Imagination  of  loving.  Lebowitz,  N.  (O  ’66) 
Imaginative  reason.  Culler,  A.  D.  (N  ’66) 
Immortality 

I’ft' tier  son,  R.  L.  Plato  on  immortality.  (Mr 
66) 


impact  ot  industry.  Moore,  W.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Marshall, 

Jr.  J.  (N  bo) 

Imperial  China.  Loews,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Imperial  loans.  Helleiner,  K.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Imperialism 

Morgan  H.  W.  America’s  road  to  empire. 
(Ap  ’66) 

A-  ^ •  Doctrines  of  imperialism. 

\  o  bo) 

Imposters  and  imposture 
Larsen.  E.  Deceivers.  (N  ’66) 

In  a  spring  garden.  Lewis.  R.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

In  another  language.  Thirlwall.  J.  C.  (O  ’66) 
In  cold  blood.  Capote,  T.  (Mr  ’66) 


In  Lincoln’s  footsteps.  Severn,  B.  (My  ’66) 

In  my  father’s  court.  Singer.  I.  B.  (Je  ’66) 

P/£ise  °’  older  women.  Vizinczey,  S.  (O 
06) 


(Ja 


■67) 


In  P,rajse  of  vegetables.  Light, 

(1966  Annual) 

In  search  of  a  hero.  Bayer,  W.  (D  ’66) 

m  search  of  Christopher  Marlowe.  Wraight, 
.a..  jl>.  (Mr  66) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1966 
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In  search  of  paradise.  Briand,  P.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
In  search  of  philosophic  understanding.  Burtt, 
E.  A.  (N  ’66) 

In  search  of  sanity.  Stefan,  G.  (My  ’66) 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Petersen.  Balchin,  N. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

In  the  company  of  eagles.  Gann,  E„-K.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

In  the  field  with  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Barbour, 
G.  B.  (N  ’66) 

In  the  forest  and  on  the  marsh.  Skrebitski,  G. 
A.  (My  ’66) 

In  the  name  of  science.  Nieburg,  H.  L.  (N  ’66) 
In  the  shadow  of  presidents.  Harwood,  M.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

In  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius.  Wilson,  B.  K. 
(Je  ’66) 

In  their  own  words;  a  history  of  the  American 
Negro,  1865-1916.  Meltzer,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

In  tune  with  the  world.  Pieper,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

In  various  directions.  Guthrie,  T.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Inadmissable  evidence.  Osborne,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Incas 

Juvenile  literature 

McKown,  R.  Story  of  the  Incas.  (O  ’66) 
Incident  at  Else  ter:  the  story  of  unidentified 
flying  objects  over  America  today.  Puller, 
J.  G.  (S  ’66) 

Income 

Romans,  J.  T.  Capital  exports  and  growth 
among  U.S.  regions.  (S  ’66) 

Soltow,  L.  Toward  income  equality  in  Nor¬ 
way.  (N  ’66) 

Theobald,  R.,  ed.  Guaranteed  income;  next 
step  in  economic  evolution?  (Ap  ’66) 

Weisbrod,  B.  A.,  ed.  Economics  of  poverty. 
(Je  ’66) 

Incredible  Schlock  Homes.  Fish,  R.  L.  (N  ’66) 
Incubus.  Berto,  G.  (My  ’66) 

Indecent  publications  tribunal.  Perry.  S.  (N  ’66) 
Independent  satellite.  Stehle,  H.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

India 

Zinldn,  T.  India.  (Ag  ’66) 


Civilization 

Auboyer,  J.  Daily  life  in  ancient  India.  (My 
’66) 

Chaudhuri,  N.  C.  Continent  of  Circe.  (My  ’66) 
Kosambi,  D.  D.  Ancient  India.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tinker,  H.  Re-orientations.  (Mr  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Godden,  J.  Two  under  the  Indian  sun.  (Ag 
’66) 


Economic  conditions 

Kidron,  M.  Foreign  investments  in  India. 
(D  ’66) 

Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Chakravarty,  B.  N.  India  speaks  to  America. 
(Je  ’66) 

History 

Gokhale,  B.  G.  Asoka  Maurya.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Kosambi,  D.  D.  Ancient  India.  (P  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Naidis,  M.  India.  (N  ’66) 

Palmer,  J.  A.  B.  Mutiny  outbreak  at  Meerut 
in  1857.  (D  ’66) 

Tyson,  G.  Nehru:  the  years  of  power.  (P  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wolpert,  S.  India.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Russell,  J.  Clive  of  India.  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Bothwell,  J.  First  book  of  India.  (N  ’66) 
Bryce,  L.  W.  India.  (N  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Beaglehole,  T.  H.  Thomas  Munro  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  administrative  policy  in  Ma¬ 
dras,  1792-1818.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chanda,  A  Federalism  in  India.  (Ag  ’66) 
Menon,  K.  P.  S.  Many  worlds.  (S  ’66) 


Relations  (general)  wih  Great  Britain 
Gopal,  S.  British  policy  in  India.  1858-1905. 
(D  ’6,6)  „  . 

Religion 

Fuchs,  S.  Rebellious  prophets.  (D  ’66) 


Social  conditions 
Orans,  M.  Santal.  (Ap  ’66) 

Srinivas,  M.  N.  Social  change  in  modern  In¬ 
dia.  (N  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 

Ahmed,  Z.  Dusk  and  dawn  in  village  India. 
(My  ’66) 

Auboyer,  J.  Daily  life  in  ancient  India.  (My 
66) 

Bdteille,  A.  Caste,  class,  and  power.  (D  ’66) 
Chaudhuri,  N.  C.  Continent  of  Circe.  (My  ’66) 
India  speaks  to  America.  Chakravarty,  B.  N. 
(Je  ’66) 


Indian  crafts  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

Osborne,  L.  de  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Indian  legends  from  the  northern  Rockies. 

Clark,  E.  El.  (O  ’66) 

Indian  Ocean 

Toussaint,  A.  History  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(O  66) 


Indian  police  and  judges.  Hagan,  W.  T  (Ja 
’ b7)  (1966  Annual) 

Indian  summer.  Knowles,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Indians 

Antiquities 

Bushnell,  G.  H.  S.  Ancient  arts  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  (My  ’66) 

Art 

Bushnell,  G.  H.  S.  Ancient  arts  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  (My  ’66) 

Indians  and  the  nurse.  Gregg,  D.  E.  (D  ’66) 
Indians  of  Central  America 

Handbook  of  Middle  American  Indians.  (Mr 
66) 


Art 

Osborne,  D.  de  J.  Indian 
and  El  Salvador.  (Ja 


crafts  of  Guatemala 
67)  (1966  Annual) 


Costume  and  adornment 
Osborne,  L  de  J.  Indian  crafts  of  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


uuatemaia 

Osborne,  L  de  J.  Indian  crafts  of  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Salvador 

Osborne,  D.  de  J.  Indian  crafts  of  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Indians  of  Mexico 

o£  Middle  American  Indians.  (Mr 

bo) 

Paddock,  J.,  ed.  Ancient  Oaxaca.  (D  ’66) 
st°PPe\™ac1}.’  J-  W.  P.  People  of  Mexico.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 


Antiquities 

Reed,  A.  M.  Ancient  past  of  Mexico.  (N  ’66) 
Art 

Reed,  A.  M.  Ancient  past  of  Mexico.  (N  ’66) 
M  issions 

McAndrew,  J.  Open-air  churches  of  sixteenth- 
century  Mexico.  (Ap  ’66) 


bociai  nte  and  customs 
Stoppelman,  J.  W.  F.  People  of  Mexico.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Indians  of  North  America 
Gregg;,  E.  D.  Indians  and  the  nurse.  (D  ’66) 
Ritchie,  W.  A.  Archaeology  of  New  York 
State.  (Ap  ’66) 

Saum,  L.  O.  Fur  trader  and  the  Indian. 
(Je  66) 

Spencer,  R.  F.  Native  Americans.  (Je  ’66) 
Vaughan,  A.  T.  New  England  frontier.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Antiquities 


Robbins,  M.  Amateur  archaeologist’s  hand¬ 
book.  (Ag  ’60 

Suggs,  R.  C.  Archaeology  of  New  York.  (F 
67)  (1966  Annual). 


Biography 

Juvenile  literature 

Roland,  A.  Great  Indian  chiefs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Government  relations 

Hagan,  W,  T.  Indian  police  and  judges.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Horsman,  R.  Matthew  Elliott,  British  Indian 
agent.  (Ap  ’66) 

Olson,  J.  C.  Red  Cloud  and  the  Sioux  prob¬ 
lem.  (Je  ’66) 

Stern,  T.  Klamath  tribe.  (D  ’66) 

Van  Every,  D.  Disinherited:  the  lost  birth¬ 
right  of  the  American  Indian.  (My  ’66) 

History 

J?su,iSs,^Rd  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  Northwest.  (S  66) 

Van  Every,  D.  Disinherited:  the  lost  birth¬ 
right  of  the  American  Indian.  (My  ’66) 
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Indians  of  North  America — ■ Continued 
Juvenile  literature 

Ruxton,  G.  F.  Mountain  men.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ) 

Thompson,  H.  Getting  to  know  American 
Indians  today.  (Ag  ’66) 

Legends 

Clark,  E.  E.  Indian  legends  from  the  northern 
Rockies.  (O  ’66) 


M  issions 

Berkhofer,  R.  F.  Salvation  and  the  savage. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Weddle,  R.  S.  San  Sabd  Mission.  (Ap  '66) 
Religion  and  mythology 
Underhill,  R.  M.  Red  man’s  religion.  (N  ’661 
Wherry,  J.  H.  Totem  pole  Indians.  (Ap  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Morgan.  L.  IT.  Houses  and  house-life  of  the 
American  aborigines.  (S  ’66) 

Wars 

Bailey,  L.  R.  Long  walk.  (Ap  ’66) 

Burns,  R.  1.  Jesuits  and  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  Northwest.  (S  ’66) 

Nichols.  R.  L.  General  Henry  Atkinson. 
(Je  ’66) 

Pratt,  R.  H.  Battlefield  and  classroom.  (Je 
’66) 

Tebbel,  J.  Compact  history  of  the  Indian 
Wars.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Buckmaster,  H.  Seminole  wars.  (Ap  ’66) 


The  West 

Roehm,  M.  C.,  ed.  Letters  of  George  Catlin 
and  his  family.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Indians  of  South  America 
Brazil 

Maybury-Lewis,  D.  Savage  and  the  innocent. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Colombia 

Reichel-Dolmatoff,  G.  Colombia.  (Ag  ’66) 
Peru 

Waisbard,  S.  Masks,  mummies,  and  magi¬ 
cians.  (Ag  ’66) 

Individual  freedom  and  the  economic  organza- 
tion  of  agriculture.  Breimyer,  H.  F.  (S  ’66) 
Indochina,  French 

History 

Kelly,  G.  A.  Lost  soldiers.  (N  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 

Langlois,  W.  G.  Andrd  Malraux:  the  Indo¬ 
china  adventure.  (Ag  ’66) 

Indonesia 

Palmier,  L.  Indonesia.  (Mr  ’66) 

Civil  ization 

Williams,  M.  Five  journeys  from  Jakarta. 
(Ap  ’66) 

History 

Soedjatmoko,  ed.  Introduction  to  Indonesian 
historiography.  (Ag  ’66) 

Indoor  and  outdoor  grow-it  book  Baker,  S.  S. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Indus  Valley 

Antiquities 

Wheeler,  M.  Civilizations  of  the  Indus  Valley 
and  beyond.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Civilization 


Wheeler,  M.  Civilization  of  the  Indus  Valley 
and  beyond.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Industrial  management 

Chamberlain,  N.  W.  Private  and  public  plan¬ 
ning.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nemchinov,  V.  S..  ed.  Use  of  mathematics  in 
economics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Richman,  B.  M.  Soviet  management.  (Je 
’66) 

Simon,  H.  A.  Shape  of  automation  for  men 
and  management.  (My  ’66) 

Woodward,  J.  Industrial  organisation.  (Ap 
’66) 


Industrial  organisation.  Woodward,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Industrial  relations 

Adams,  G.  Age  of  industrial  violence,  1910-15 
CD  ’66) 

Roberts.  H.  S.,  ed.  Challenge  of  industria 
relations  in  the  Pacific- Asian  countries, 
(Ag  ’66) 

Zaleznik,  A.  Human  dilemmas  of  leadership 
(N  ’66) 


Industrial  revolution.  See  Europe — Industries — 
History;  Great  Britain — History, — 19th  cen¬ 
tury;  Industry — History 

Industrial  revolutions  and  after;  incomes,  pop¬ 
ulation  and  technological  change;  v6  of 
The  Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe. 
(Je  ’66) 

Industrialisation  and  race  relations  Hunter,  G., 
ed.  (S  ’66) 

Industrialization 

Moore,  W.  E.  Impact  of  industry.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Industrialization  and  economic  development  in 
Brazil.  Baer,  W.  (N  ’66) 

Industry 

History 

Pike,  E.  R.  ‘’Hard'  times.”  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Pohard.^S.  Genesis  of  modern  management. 

Industry  and  education 

Spaght,  M.  E.  Bright  key.  (Ap  ’66) 

Industry  and  state 

Ashley,  C.  A.  Canadian  crown  corporations. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Japan 


Lockwood,  W.  W.,  ed.  State  and  economic 
enterprise  in  Japan.  (Ap  ’66) 

Russia 

Preobrazhensky,  E.  New  economics.  (D  ’66) 
United  States 

Hawley,  E.  W.  New  Deal  and  the  problem 
of  monopoly.  (S  ’66) 

Lecht,  L.  A.  Goals,  priorities,  and  dollars. 
(D  66) 

Infin  ite 

Benardete,  J.  A.  Infinity.  (Ap  ’66) 

Infinity.  Benardete,  J.  A.  (Ap  *66) 
inflation  (Finance) 

Ball.  R.  J.  Inflation  and  the  theory  of  mon¬ 
ey.  (Je  ’66) 

T°uS”i-  A-  *  wartime  finance  and 

inflation,  1937-1945.  (Ag  ’66) 

Zawadzki,  K.  K.  F.  Economics  of  inflationary 
processes.  (D  ’66) 

Inflation  and  the  theory  of  money.  Ball,  R  J 
(Je  ’66)  '  ' 

Infiuentials  in  two  border  cities.  D’ Antonio 
W.  V.  (Je  ’66) 

Information  services 

Kent,  A.  Specialized  information  centers.  (Ap 

no) 

TICA  conference,  Drexel  institute  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Technical  information  center  ad¬ 
ministration.  (Ap  ’66)  • 

Directories 

United  Nations  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  organization.  World  guide  to  sci¬ 
ence  information  and  documentation  serv¬ 
ices.  (Ag  ’66) 

Information  storage  and  retrieval  systems 

Kent,  A  ed  Library  planning  for  automa¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’66) 

Planning  conference  on  information  transfer 
experiments.  Intrex.  (Ag  ’66) 

TICA  conference,  Drexel  institute  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Technical  information  center  ad¬ 
ministration.  (Ap  ’66) 

Inge,  William  Motter 

Shuman,  R.  B.  William  Inge.  (N  ’66) 
Ingenious  John  Banvard.  Agle,  N.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Inkling.  Chappell,  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Inland  empire.  Fahey.  J.  (S  ’66) 

Inner  Civil  War.  Frederickson,  G.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Inner  world  of  childhood  [rev  ed],  Wickes,  F, 
G.  (F  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Innocent  eye.  Calder-Marshall,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
^novation  and  research  in  education.  Young, 

1VL.  UN  bb) 

Input-output  economics.  Leontief,  W.  (N  ’66) 
Inquest.  Epstein,  E.  J.  <S  ’66) 

Inquisition 

Kamen,  H.  Spanish  inquisition.  (Je  ’66) 
Insanity 

Szasz,  T.  S.  Psychiatric  justice.  (Mr  ’66) 
Inscriptions 

CBrS0°v  LR(AgG;66?°man  inscriptions  °f 

Inscriptions  on  stone;  v  1  of  The  Roman  in- 
scriptions  of  Britain.  Collingwood.  R.  G 

lAgr  bb) 

Insect  sex  attractants.  Jacobson,  M.  (My  ’66) 
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Insects 

Fanning,  E.  I.  Insects  from  close  up.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hutchins,  K.  E.  Insects.  (Je  '66 » 


Collection  and  preservation 

Juvenile  literature 

Conklin,  G.  Bug  club  book.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 
McClung.  R.  M.  Ladybug.  (Ag  ’66) 

Insects,  Injurious  and  beneficial 

Jacobson,  M.  Insect  sex  attractants.  (My  ’66) 
McMillen,  W.  Bugs  or  people?  (Mr  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Reynolds,  C.  Small  creatures  in  my  garden. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Insects  from  close  up.  Fanning,  E.  I.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Insecurity  of  freedom.  Herschel,  A.  J.  (Je 
’66) 

Inside  the  fashion  business.  Jarnow,  J.  A.  (Ap 
’66) 

Inspector  Ghote’s  good  crusade.  Keating,  H. 
R.  F.  (N  '66) 


Instinct 

Ardrey,  R.  Territorial  imperative.  (N  ’66) 
Instrumental  music 


Bibliography 

Brown,  H.  M.  Instrumental  music  printed  be¬ 
fore  1600.  (My  ’66) 

Instrumental  music  printed  before  1600.  Brown, 
H.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Insurance,  Life 

Gollin,  J.  Pay  now,  die  later.  (D  66) 
Insurance,  Social 

Reid,  G.  L.,  ed.  Fringe  benefits,  labour  costs 
and  social  security.  (Mr  ’66) 

Insurrection  in  South  Carolina:  the  turbulent 
world  of  Denmark  Vesey.  Lofton,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 


Intellect  .  _ 

Serebriakoff.  V.  IQ.  (Ag  ’66) 

Intellectual  origins  of  the  English  revolution. 

Hill,  C.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Intellectuals 

Parry,  A.  New  class  divided.  (O  66) 
Intellectuals  in  politics.  Hamburger,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Intelligence  of  democracy.  Lindblom,  C.  E. 

(Ap  ’66)  ^  r. 

Intelligence  service.  See  Secret  service 
Intelligent  buyer  and  the  telltale  seller.  Masters, 
D.  (N  ’66) 

Intelligent  life  in  the  universe.  Shklovsltii,  I.  S. 
( D  ’ 66) 

Intemperate  professor.  Kirk,  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Inter-American  conferences,  1826-1954:  history 
and  problems.  Inman  S.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Interconnections  in  the  ancient  Near-East. 
Smith,  W.  S.  (O  ’66) 

lntercultural  education  ,  , 

Education  and  world  affairs.  University  looks 
abroad:  approaches  to  world  affairs  at  six 
American  universities.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

Wang,  Y.  C.  Chinese  intellectuals  and  the 
West,  1872-1949.  (O  ’66) 

Wright.  B.  A.  Educating  for  diversity.  (Ag 
’66) 

Interest  and  usury  .  ,  ,  , 

Patinkin,  D.  Money,  interest,  and  price  [2d 
ed).  (Ap  ’66) 

Internal  security  .  . 

Latham,  E.  Communist  controversy  m  Wash¬ 
ington.  (S  ’66) 

Internal  security  and  military  power.  Barber, 
W.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

International  affairs;  v  1  of  Political  science, 
government  &  public  policy  senes.  Univer¬ 
sal  reference  system.  (S  ’66) 
international  behavior.  Kelman,  H.  C.,  ed.  (D 
’66) 

International  brigades.  Brome,  Y.  (Ap  ’66) 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  Amer- 

James,  R.  C.  Hofla  and  the  teamsters.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Mollenhoff,  C.  R.  Tentacles  of  power.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

International  business.  Martyn,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 
International  cooperation  .  ^  . 

Gardner,  R..  N.,  ed.  Blueprint  for  peace.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Luard  D.  E.  T.  Nationality  and  wealth. 
(Je  ’66) 

International  economic  relations 
Aliber,  R.  Z.  Future  of  the  dollar  as  an 
international  currency.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 


Curzon,  G.  Multilateral  commercial  diplo¬ 
macy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Dell,  S.  Latin  American  common  market? 
(D  ’66) 

Johnson.  H.  G.  World  economy  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  (Ag  ’66) 

Nkrumah,  K.  Neo-colonialism.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pincus,  J.  Economic  aid  and  international 
cost  sharing.  (My  ’66) 

Sewell,  J.  P.  Functionalism  and  world  politics. 
(D  ’66) 

Triffin,  R.  World  money  maze.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual 

Vanek,  J.  General  equilibrium  of  international 
discrimination.  (My  ’66) 

Ward,  B.  Spaceship  earth.  (S  ’66) 

Whitman.  M.  von  N.  Government  risk-sharing 
in  foreign  investment.  (S  ’66) 

Yeager,  L.  B.  International  monetary  rela¬ 
tions.  (N  ’66) 

See  also 

Balance  of  payments 
International  education 

Frankel,  C.  Neglected  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fraser,  S.,  ed.  Governmental  policy  and 
international  education.  (Ag  ’66) 

Levy,  M.  J.  Modernization  and  the  structure 
of  societies,  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

International  history  of  city  development,  v2. 

Gutkind,  E.  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
International  Labor  Organization 
Haas,  E.  B.  Beyond  the  nation-state.  (Ap 
’66) 

International  law 

Falk,  R.  A.,  ed.  Strategy  of  worl  dorder,  4v. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Haas,  E.  B.  Beyond  the  nation-state.  (Ap 
Terminology 

Ostrower,  A.  Language,  law,  and  diplomacy, 
2v.  (Ap  ’66) 

International  Monetary  Fund 
Harrod,  R.  F.  Reforming  the  world’s  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Yeager,  L.  B.  International  monetary  rela¬ 
tions.  (N  ’66) 

International  monetary  relations.  Yeager,  L.  B. 
(N  ’66) 

International  nomads.  Rasponi,  L.  (S  ’66) 
International  organization 
Haas,  E.  B.  Beyond  the  nation-state.  (Ap 
’66) 

Luard,  D.  E.  T.  Nationality  and  wealth. 
(Je  ’66) 

Yalem,  R.  J.  Regionalism  and  world  order. 
(D  ’66) 

International  peace  observation.  Wainhouse, 
D.  W.  (D.  ’66) 

International  Peasant  Union 
Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in  East 
Europe,  1919-1930.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

International  Peasants’  Council 
Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe,  1919-1930.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

International  political  communication.  Davison, 
W.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

International  relations 

Bennett,  J.  C.  Foreign  policy  in  Christian 
perspective.  (S  ’66) 

Burton,  J.  W.  International  relations.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Falk,  R.  A.,  ed.  Strategy  of  world  order,  4v. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  This  kind  of  peace.  (My  ’66) 
Gross,  F.  World  politics  and  tension  areas.  (N 
’66) 

Halle,  L.  J.  Society  of  man.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hilsman,  R.,  ed.  Foreign  policy  in  the  six¬ 
ties:  the  issues  and  the  instruments.  (Je 
’66) 

Hoffmann,  S.  State  of  war.  (Ap  ’66) 

Kelman.  H.  C.,  ed.  International  behavior. 
(D  ’66) 

Sprout,  H.  Ecological  perspective  on  human 
affairs.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ward,  B.  Spaceship  earth.  (S  ’66) 

Watt,  D.  C.  Personalities  and  policies.  (Ag 
'66) 

Bibliography 

Universal  reference  system.  Political  science, 
government  &  public  policy  series,  v  1. 
(S  ’66) 


Terminology 

Ostrower,  A.  Language,  law,  and  diplomacy, 
2v.  (Ap  ’66) 

Internationalism.  See  Nationalism 
Interpersonal  relations.  See  Human  relations 
Interpretation  of  prayer  in  the  early  church. 
Simpson,  R.  L.  (My  ’66) 
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Interstate  commerce 

MacAvoy,  P.  W.  Economic  effects  of  regula¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

Interstate  relations  in  Australia.  Leach,  R.  H. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Interstellar  communication 
Shklovskii,  I.  S.  Intelligent  life  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  (D  ’66) 

Interviewing 

Boll,  C.  Executive  jobs  unlimited.  (S  ’66) 
Interviews  with  Robert  Frost.  Frost.  R.  (S  ’66) 
Into  all  the  world.  Youngman,  B.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
lntrex.  Planning  conference  on  information 
transfer  experiments.  (Ag  ’66) 

Introducing  social  change.  Arensberg,  C.  M. 
(Ap  '  66) 

Introduction  to  archaeology.  Gorenstein,  S.  (Ap 
’66) 

Introduction  to  children’s  work  in  public  li¬ 
braries.  Broderick,  D.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Introduction  to  Christian  education.  Taylor,  M. 

J.,  ed.  (F  ’6,7)  (1966  Annual) 

Introduction  to  contemporary  history.  Barra- 
clough,  G.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Introduction  to  Indonesian  historiography. 

Soedjatmoko,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Introduction  to  radiation  chemistry.  Vereschin- 
skii,  I.  Y.  (My  ’66) 

Introduction  to  social  anthropology.  Mair,  L. 
(S  ’66) 

Introduction  to  surrealism.  Matthews,  J.  H. 
(My  ’66) 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  Biggs,  W.  W.  (My  ’66) 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  [14th  rev 
ed].  Feine,  P.  (Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Robert, 
A.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  Galbraith, 
V.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Introduction  to  tommorrow.  Abernethy,  R.  G. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Invasion  1066.  Furneaux,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Invention  of  the  aeroplane  (1799-1909).  Gibbs- 
Smith,  C.  H.  (N  ’66) 

Inventions 

Brumbaugh,  R.  S.  Ancient  Greek  gadgets 
and  machines.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

inventors 

Juvenile  literature 


Pringle,  P.  They  were  the  first.  (Ag  ’66) 
Investigating  officer.  Keefe,  F.  L.  (S  ’66) 
Investment  decisions,  economic  forecasting,  and 
public  policy.  Meyer,  J.  R.  (My  ’66) 
Investments 

Baum,  D.  J.  Silent  partners.  (My  ’66) 

Hou,  C.-M.  Foreign  investment  and  economic 
development  in  China,  1840-1937.  (N  ’66) 
Kidron,  M.  Foreign  investments  in  India. 
(D  ’66) 

Martin,  R.  G.  Wizard  of  Wall  Street.  (Je  ’68) 
Meyer,  J.  R.  Investment  decisions,  economic 
forecasting,  and  public  policy.  (My  ’66) 
Proehl,  P.  O.  Foreign  enterprise  in  Nigeria. 
(Je  ’66) 

Whitman,  M.  von  N.  Government  risk-shar¬ 
ing  in  foreign  investment.  (S  ’66) 
Invisible  horizons.  Gaddis,  Y.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Invisible  scar.  Bird,  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Invitation  in  art.  Stokes,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Invitation  to  an  inquest.  Schneir,  W.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Invitation  to  the  New  Testament.  Davies  W  D. 
(S  ’66) 

Invitation  to  the  Old  Testament.  Myers,  J. 

M.  (O  ’66) 

Ionesco,  Eugene 

Coe,  R.  N.  Ionesco.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Ionesco.  Coe,  R.  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Ionia,  Asia  Minor 

Bean,  G.  E.  Aegean  Turkey.  (D  ’66) 
lonides,  Constantine  John  Philip 
Ionides,  C.  J.  P.  Mambas  and  man-eaters.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ionosphere.  See  Atmosphere,  Upper 
Iran 

Antiquities 

Huot,  J.-L.  Persia  I.  (Je  ’66) 


H  istory 


Arfa,  H.  Under  five  shahs.  (My  ’66) 
Culican,  W.  Medes  and  Persians. 

Huot,  J.-L.  Persia,  I.  (Je  ’66) 


Ireland,  William  Henry 
Grebanier,  B.  Great 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Shakespeare 


Ireland 


Civilization 


Gray,  T.  Irish  answer.  (N  ’66) 


(My  ’66) 


forgery. 


History 

Beckett,  J.  C.  Making  of  modern  Ireland. 
1603-1923.  (O  ’66) 

Coogan,  T.  P.  Ireland  since  the  rising.  (S  ’66) 
Fitzgerald,  R.  Cry  blood,  cry  Erin.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

King,  C.  Orange  and  the  Green.  (N  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 
Steffan,  J.  Long  Fellow.  (My  ’66) 


Sinn  Fein  Rebellion ,  1916 
McHugh,  R„  ed.  Dublin,  1916.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Politics  and  government 


Lynch,  K.  M.  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of 
Orrery.  (O  ’66) 

Ireland  since  the  rising.  Coogan.  T.  P.  (S  ’66) 
Irish-American  nationalism,  1870-1890.  Brown, 
T.  N.  (D  ’66) 

Irish  answer.  Gray,  T.  (N  ’66) 

Irish  art  in  the  early  Christian  period,  to  800 
A.D.  [rev  ed].  Henry.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Irish  in  New  Orleans,  1800-1860.  Niehaus,  E.  F. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Irish  in  the  United  States 
Brown,  T.  N.  Irish-American  nationalism, 
1870-1890.  (D  ’66) 

Niehaus,  E.  F.  Irish  in  New  Orleans,  1800- 
1860.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Irish  poetry 

History  and  criticism 

Loftus,  R.  J.  Nationalism  in  modern  Anglo- 
Irish  poetry.  (My  ’66) 


Iron  age 

Fagan,  B.  M.  Southern  Africa  during  the 
iron  age.  (S  ’66) 

Iron  and  steel  in  nineteenth-century  Amer¬ 
ica.  Temin,  P.  (My  ’66) 

Iron  country.  Patterson,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Iron  industry  and  trade 
Temin,  P.  Iron  and  steel  in  nineteenth- 
century  America.  (My  ’66) 


njL&cui  y 


Walker,  J.  E.  Hopewell  Village.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Iron  peacock.  Clarke,  M.  S.  (S  ’66) 

Ironic  Hume.  Price,  J.  V.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
irony 

Kierkegaard,  S.  Concept  of  irony.  (N  ’66) 
Irrepressible  Churchill.  Churchill,  W  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Irving,  Washington 

Hedges,  W.  L.  Washington  Irving:  an  Amer¬ 
ican  study,  1802-1832.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Isherwood,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Sloan,  E.  W.  Benjamin  Franklin  Isherwood, 
naval  engineer.  (N  ’66) 

Ishmael’s  white  world.  Brodtkorb,  P.  (Ap  ’66) 
Islam 

Farid  al-Din  Attar.  Muslim  saints  and 
mystics.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Islam  and  state 

Rosenthal,  E.  I.  J.  Islam  in  the  modem  na- 
tional  state.  (N  66) 

Islam  in  the(  modern  national  state.  Rosenthal, 
Islamic  countries 

Politics 

Sallfe:  (NJ’66)Slam  ^  modern  ^ 

Islamic  law 

F?aw’  of"  9ai?s,  ?n,  the  Muhammadan 

Annual)1  d  and  Pakistan.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

KAnnual)  H'  Islamic  reform.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

ISlaAnnuralf)°rm-  Kerr’  M‘  H‘  <Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Island  odyssey.  Eng  title  of:  Fight  for  freedom 
Armstrong,  R.  (ja  >67)  (1966  Annual! 
Island^  ot  the  great  yellow  ox.  Macken,  W.  (Ag 

ISlaAnnuairySelf‘  NeaIe’  T-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

to 

Islands  of  angry  ghosts.  Edwards,  H.  (N  ’66) 
Islands  of  the  Aegean 
See  also 
Cyclades 

Description  and  travel 
Payne,  R  Isles  of  Greece.  (S  ’66) 
islands  of  the  Pacific 

Annua?)  ISland  t(>  myself-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
See  also 
Oceania 
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Description  and  travel 

Dunmore,  J.  French  explorers  in  the  Pacific, 
v  1.  (Je  ’66) 

Isles  of  Greece.  Payne.  R.  (S  ’66) 

Isms  and  ologies.  Keilett,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

I s^sg!  “ 

Mardor,  M.  M.  Haganah.  (My  ’66) 


Antiquities 

Pearlman,  M.  Historical  sites  in  Israel.  (Ap 
’66) 

Biography 

Levin,  M.  Story  of  Israel.  (S  ’66) 

History 

Ben-Gurion,  D.,  ed.  Jews  in  their  land. 
(O  ’66) 

Levin,  M.  S'tory  of  Israel.  (S  ’66) 

Israel-Arab  War,  1948-1949 


Armistices 

Brook,  D.  Preface  to  peace.  (Ap  ’66) 
Israel-Arab  War,  1956.  See  Sinai  Campaign, 
1956 
Istanbul 


History 

Hearsey,  J.  E.  N.  City  of  Constantine,  324- 
1453.  (N  ’66) 

Rice,  D.  T.  Constantinople  from  Byzantium 
to  Istanbul.  (Ap  ’66) 

It  has  its  charms.  Morton,  C.  W.  CD  ’66) 

It  only  hurts  a  minute.  Mankiewicz,  D.  M. 
(O  ’66) 


Italian  language 

Idioms 

Pekelis,  C.  Dictionary  of 


colorful  Italian 


idioms.  (Mr  ’66) 

Italian  primitives.  Carli,  E.  (My  ’66) 

Italian  townscape.  DeWolfe,  I.  (Je  ’66) 
Italy 

Antiquities 

Trump,  D.  Central  and  Southern  Italy  before 
Rome.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Civilization 


Thayer,  J.  A.  Italy  and  the  great  war.  (Ap 
’66) 

Description  and  travel 

Coates,  R.  M.  South  of  Rome.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sells,  A.  L.  Paradise  of  travellers.  (My  ’66) 
Seume,  J.  G.  Stroll  to  Syracuse.  (Je  ’66) 


Views 

De  Wolfe,  I.  Italian  townscope.  (Je  ’66) 
Economic  conditions 

Hennessy.  J.  Economic  ‘miracles’.  (Ap  ’66) 
Hildebrand,  G.  H.  Growth  and  structure  in 
the  economy  of  modern  Italy.  (S  ’66) 


Foreign  relations 

Barros,  J.  Corfu  incident  of  1923.  (Ag  ’66) 
Thayer,  J.  A.  Italy  and  the  great  war.  (Ap 
’66) 

History 

1815-1915 


Hibbert,  C. 
’66) 


Garibaldi  and  his  enemies.  (My 
19U-19J,6 


Nolte,  E.  Three  faces  of  fascism.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 


Politics  and  government 


Baron,  H.  Crisis  of  the  early  Italian  renais¬ 
sance  [rev  ed],  (N  ’66) 

Pantaleone.  M.  Mafia  and  politics.  (S  ’66) 
Thayer,  J.  A.  Italy  and  the  great  war.  (Ap 
’66) 


Italy  and  the  great  war.  Thayer,  J.  A.  (Ap 
’66) 

Italy  betrayed.  Tompkins,  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Italy  in  literature  . 

Wright,  N.  American  novelists  in  Italy.  (Ap 
’66) 

It’s  a  free  country.  Brain.  L.  (N  ’66) 

Ivan  Sanderson’s  book  of  great  jungles.  Sander¬ 
son,  I.  T.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ivan  the  fool.  Tolstoy,  L.  (S  ’66) 


Jack  and  the  beanstalk.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Jackson,  Andrew 

Wellman,  P.  I.  House  divides.  (Ap  ’66) 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming 

Description  and  travel 
Murie,  M.  Wapiti  wilderness.  (N  ’66) 


Jamaica 

Officials  and  employees 
Hamilton,  B.  L.  S.  Problems  of  administra¬ 
tion  m  an  emergent  nation.  (My  ’66) 

Jambo,  Sungura.  Heady,  E.  B.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


James,  Henry 

Sell,  „  M.  Edith  Wharton  &  Henry  James. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Holder,  A.  Three  voyagers  in  search  of 
Europe.  (D  ’66) 

Lebowitz,  N.  Imagination  of  loving.  (O  ’66) 
Monteiro,  G.  Henry  James  and  John  Hay. 
(Ap  68) 

The  sacred  fount 

Blackall,  J.  F.  Jamesian  ambiguity  and  The 
sacred  fount.  (O  ’66) 


The  turn  of  the  screw 

Cranflll,  T.  M.  An  anatomy  of  The  turn  of 
the  screw.  (Ap  ’66) 

James  Beard's  menus  for  entertaining.  Beard, 
J.  (Mr  ’66) 

James  Smithson  and  the  Smithsonian  story. 
Carmichael,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

James  Thomson  (B.  V.):  beyond  “The  city.” 
Schaefer,  W.  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Jamesian  ambiguity  and  The  sacred  fount. 
Blackall,  J.  F.  (O  ’66) 

Jane  Austen’s  literary  manuscripts.  Southam, 
B.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Japan 

Hall,  J.  W.  Twelve  doora  to  Japan.  (Ap  ’66) 
Antiquities 

Juvenile  literature 

Kidder,  J.  E.  Ancient  Japan.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Civilization 

Buck,  P.  S.  People  of  Japan.  (D  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kidder,  J.  E.  Ancient  Japan.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Constitutional  law 

Miller,  F.  O.  Minobe  Tatsukichi.  (Mr  ’66) 
Description  and  travel 

Cooper,  M,,  ed.  They  came  to  Japan.  (Ag  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

-A-llen,  c-  Japan’s  economic  expansion. 
(My  ’66) 

Lockwood,  W.  W..  ed.  State  and  economic 
enterprise  in  Japan.  (Ap  ’66) 

Foreign  relations 

Kajima,  M.  Brief  diplomatic  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  Japan.  (My  ’66) 


Korea 

Morley,  J.  W.  Japan  and  Korea.  (Je  ’66) 
United  States 

American  assembly.  United  States  and  Japan. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Dulles,  F.  R.  Yankees  and  samurai.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Packard,  G.  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo.  (S  ’66) 

History 

Eunson,  R.  100  years.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Kirk,  R.  Japan.  (S  ’66) 


Local  government 
See  Local  government 


Politics  and  government 
Morley,  J.  W.  Japan  and  Korea.  (Je  ’661 
Packard,  G.  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo.  (S  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

American  assembly.  United  States  and  Japan. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Buck,  P.  S.  People  of  Japan.  (D  ’66) 

Japan  and  Korea.  Morley,  J.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Japan.  Army 

Presseisen,  E.  L.  Before  aggression.  (N  ’66) 
Japanese  art.  Newman,  A.  R.  (My  ’66) 
Japanese  movie:  an  illustrated  history.  Richie, 
D.  (Je  ’66) 

Japanese  poetry 

Collections 

Juvenile  literature 

Lewis,  R.,  ed.  In  a  spring  garden.  (Mr  ’66) 
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Japanese  porcelain.  Jenyns,  S.  (Ag  '66) 
Japanese  proverbs  and  saying's.  Buchanan, 
D.  C..  ed.  &  tr.  (Ag  ’66) 

Japanese  toys.  Sakamoto,  K.  (Mr  ’66) 

Japan’s  economic  expansion.  Allen,  G.  C.  (My 
’66) 

Jasny,  Naum 

Degras,  J.,  ed.  Soviet  planning.  (Mr  ’66) 
Jayadeva,  son  of  Bhojadeva 


Gita  Govinda 


Randhawa,  M.  S.  Kangra  paintings  of  the 
Gita  Govinda.  (My  ’66) 

Jazz  masters  of  the  forties.  Gitler,  I.  (O  ’66) 


Jazz  music 

Balliett,  W.  Such  sweet  thunder.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Gitler,  1.  Jazz  masters  of  the  forties.  (O  ’66) 
Longstreet,  S.  Sportin’  house.  (S  ’66) 
Spellman,  A.  B.  Four  lives  in  the  bebop 
business.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Williams,  M.  Where’s  the  meiody?  (O  ’66) 
Jean  Paul’s  ‘Dreams’.  Smeed,  J.  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Jeanne  d’Arc,  Saint 

Pernoud,  R.  Joan  of  Arc  by  herself  and  her 
witnesses.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jefferies,  Richard 

Looker,  S.  J.  Richard  Jefferies,  man  of  the 
fields.  (Ag  ’66) 

Jefferson,  Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton 
Hall,  G.  L.  Mr  Jefferson’s  ladies.  (Ag  ’66) 


Jefferson,  Thomas 

Brown,  S.  G.  Thomas  Jefferson.  (D  ’66) 

Dos  Passos,  J.  Shackles  of  power.  (Je  ’66) 
Hall,  G.  D.  Mr  Jefferson’s  ladies  (Ag  ’66) 
Jelliffe,  Rowena  (Woodham) 

Selby,  J.  Beyond  civil  rights.  (O  ’66) 

Jeiliffe,  Russell  W. 

Selby,  J.  Beyond  civil  rights  (O  ’66) 
Jennie’s  hat.  Keats,  B.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Jeremiah.  Bible.  Old  Testament.  Jeremiah. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jericho  sleep  alone  [and]  Berl  make  tea. 
Bermant.  C.  (S  ’66) 

Jerusalem  Bible.  Bible.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Jest  of  God.  Laurence,  M.  (N  ’66) 


Jesuits 

Burns,  R.  I.  Jesuits  and  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  Northwest.  (S  ’66) 

Guibert,  J.  de.  The  Jesuits:  their  spiritual 
doctrine  and  practice  (Ag  ’66) 

Jesuits  and  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Northwest. 
Burns.  R.  I.  (S  ’66) 


Jesus  Christ 

Bonhoeffer.  D.  Christ  the  center.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fuller,  R.  H.  Foundations  of  New  Testament 
Christology.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McArthur,  H.  K.  Quest  through  the  centuries. 
(N  ’66) 

Mooney,  C.  F.  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  the 
mystery  of  Christ.  (O  ’66) 

Neil.  W.  Life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  (My 
’66) 

Peter,  J.  Finding  the  historical  Jesus.  (Ag 
’66) 

Tod  t.  H.  E.  Son  of  Man  in  the  synoptio 
tradition.  (Ag  ’661 


Fiction 

Wibberley,  L.  Centurion.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Islamic  interpretations 

Parrinder,  G.  Jesus  in  the  Qur’an.  (Ag  ’66) 

Jewish  interpretations 

Sandmel,  S.  We  Jews  and  Jesus.  (My  ’66) 
Schonfield,  H.  J.  Passover  plot.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Bishop,  C.  H.  Yeshu,  called  Jesus.  (D  ’66) 


Nativity 


Bible.  New  Testament.  Gospels, 
story.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Christmas 


Jesus  in  the  Qur’an.  Parrinder,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Jew  and  his  world.  Heller.  A.  M.  (Je  ’66) 


Jew  in  Christian  America.  Gilbert,  A.  (O  ’66) 
Jewel  in  the  crown.  Scott,  P.  (O  ’66) 


Jewels.  Eng  title  of:  The  science  of  gems.  Fish¬ 
er,  P.  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Jewish  literature 

Commentary.  Commentary  reader.  (Ag  ’66) 
Jewish  New  Year.  Cone.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Jewish  question 

Gilbert,  A.  Jew  in  Christian  America.  (O  ’66) 
Glock,  C.  Y.  Christian  beliefs  and  anti- 
Semitism.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Rosenstock,  M.  Louis  Marshall,  defender  of 
Jewish  rights.  (S  ’66) 

Sharf,  A.  British  press  and  Jews  under  Nazi 
rule.  (My  ’66) 

History 

Poliakov,  L.  History  of  anti-Semitism,  v  1. 
(D  ’66) 

Jews 

Civilization 

Talmon,  J.  L.  Unique  and  the  universal.  (N 
’66) 

History 

Ben-Gurion,  D.,  ed.  Jews  in  their  land. 
(O  ’66) 

Maly,  E.  H.  World  of  David  and  Solomon. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Reik,  T.  Curiosities  of  the  self.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wischnitzer,  M.  History  of  Jewish  crafts  and 
guilds.  (Ag  ’66) 

Yadin,  Y.  Masada.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Persecutions 

Blackstock,  C.  Children.  (N  ’66) 

Hausner,  G.  Justice  in  Jerusalem.  (Ag  ’66) 
Jews  in  America.  Gay.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Jews  in  Germany 

Sharf,  A  British  press  and  Jews  under  Nazi 
rule.  (My  ’66) 

Jews  in  New  York  (City) 

Hapgood,  H.  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto.  (Ag  ’66) 
Jews  in  Russia 

Baron,  S.  W.  Russian  Jew  under  tsars  and 
soviets.  (Ap  ’66) 

Jews  in  the  United  States 

Gilbert,  A.  Jew  in  Christian  America.  (O  ’66) 
Rosenstock.  M.  Louis  Marshall,  defender  of 
Jewish  rights.  (S  ’66) 


oiograpny 

Epstein,  M.  Profiles  of  eleven.  (S  ’66) 

History 

Gay,  R.  Jews  in  America.  (Ap  ’66) 

Jews  in  their  land.  Ben-Gurion,  D.,  ed.  (O  ’66) 
Jews  in  Warsaw 

History 

David,  J.  Square  of  sky.  (Ag  ’66)  (1966  an¬ 
nual) 

Sources 

Kaplan,  C.  A.  Scroll  of  agony.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Jim  Beckwourth,  Negro  mountain  man.  Felton, 
t-  ^  w-,  -6?)  (1966  Annual) 

Jim  Crow  s  defense.  Newby,  I.  A.  (1965,  1966 
.  Annual) 

Jiii  z  Podebrad,  King  of  Bohemia.  See  George 
of  Podebrad,  King  of  Bohemia 
Joan  of  Arc  by  herself  and  her  witnesses. 

Pernoud,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Joannes  XXIII,  Pope.  See  John  XXIII  (Angelo 
Giuseppe  Roncalli)  Pope 

Job  Ti^n??or^^ible1’  BibIe-  Old  Testament. 
Job.  (Ap  66) 

Joco  and  the  fishbone.  Wiesner,  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

John  XXill  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli)  Pope 
J(0  TifI)111'  Mlssi0n  t0  France.  1944-1953. 

Purdy,  W.  A.  Church  on  the  move.  (D  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Sheehan,  E.  O.  Good  Pope  John.  (O  ’66) 
John  Dewey  on  education.  Dewey,  J.  (Je  ’66) 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  education.  Kennedy,  J  F. 

( JL>  bb) 

Jobr)vrHus^  at„  tbe  Council  of  Constance.  Spinka, 
M.,  ed.  &  tr.  (Je  66) 

John  John  Twilliger.  Wondriska,  W.  (O  ’66) 

John  Muir  and  the  Sierra  club.  Jones,  H.  R. 
(Je  bb) 

j0Pn+pIViUTir  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 

R Annual)  PathwaT  ln  the  sky.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Jolin  Penry  and  the  Marprelate  controversy. 
McGinn.  D.  J.  (ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

J°hAnnuanr’S  rld6‘  Lent’  B’  (Ja  ’67)  f1966 

John  Wesley  North  and  the  reform  frontier 
Stonehouse,  M.  (Ag  ’66)  er' 

Johnson,  Andrew 


juvenile  literature 


Severn,  B.  In  Lincoln’s  footsteps.  (My  ’66) 
Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines 
Baker,  L  Johnson  eclipse.  (D  ’66) 

P0hi,t.“AgL’16G):  a  f°reifrn  observer's  view- 
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Evans,  R.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  the  exercise 
of  power.  (D  ’66) 

Geyelin,  P.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
world.  (Ae  ’ 66* 

Pool,  W.  C.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson:  the 
formative  years.  (O  ’66) 

Johnson,  Samuel 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  I.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  world.  (Ag 
'66) 

Johnson  County  War,  1892 

Smith,  H.  H.  War  on  Powder  River.  (D  ’66) 
Johnson  eclipse.  Baker,  L.  (D  ’66) 

Johnston,  John 

Boswell,  J.  Correspondence  of  James  Boswell 
and  John  Johnston  of  Grange.  (N  ’  66) 
Joker  take  queen.  Munslow,  B.  (O  ’66) 

Joliot,  Frederic 

Biquard,  P.  FrddSric  Joliot-Curie.  (Je  ’66) 
Jordan 

Antiquities 

Allegro.  J.  M.  Search  in  the  desert.  (Ap 
’66) 

Jordan  River 

St  John,  R.  Roll,  Jordan,  roll.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Joseph  Strauss:  builder  of  the  Golden  Gate 
bridge.  Chester,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Journal  of  a  slave  trader  (John  Newton)  1750- 
1754.  Newton,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Journal  of  Beatrix  Potter  from  1881-1897.  Pot¬ 
ter,  B.  (D  ’66) 

Journal  of  the  Active  life.  Nemerov,  H.  (Mr  ’66) 
Journal  of  the  Trojan  war.  Dictys  Cretensis. 

(In  Trojan  war).  (Ag  ’66) 

Journalism 

Hiebert,  R.  E.,  ed.  Press  in  Washington.  (Je 
’66) 

Hohenberg,  J.  New  front  page.  (Ag  ’66) 

Olson,  K.  E.  History  makers.  (S  ’66) 

Rivers.  W.  L.  Opinionmakers.  (Ap  '66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Epstein,  S.  First  book  of  news.  (Mr  ’66) 
Journalism  and  prophecy,  1893-1946.  Wells, 
H.  G.  (Ap  ’66) 

Journalism  as  a  profession 

Freeman,  I.  H.  Careers  and  opportunities  in 
journalism.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Journalists 

Lyon,  W.  H.  Pioneer  editor  in  Missouri,  1808- 
1860.  (Mr  ’66) 

Journals  and  miscellaneous  notebooks  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  v5.  Emerson,  R.  W.  (Ap 
’66) 

Journals  of  Anais  Nin.  Eng  title  of:  Diary  of 
Anais  Nin,  1931-1934.  Nin,  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Journals  of  David  E.  Lilienthal,  v3.  Lilienthal, 
D.  E.  (D  ’66) 

Journals  of  Hezekiah  Prince,  Jr,  1822-1828. 
Prince,  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  2v.  Pike, 
Z.  M.  (O  ’66) 

Journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  1719-22. 
Bell,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Journey  in  Lapland.  Eng  title  of:  The  hard  way 
to  Haparanda.  Lister,  R.  P.  (S  ’66) 

Journey  to  chaos.  Federman.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Journey  to  obscurity  McMichael,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Journey  to  the  frontier.  Stansky,  P.  (O  ’66) 
Jouve,  Pierre  Jean 

Callander.  M.  Poetry  of  Pierre  Jean  Jouve. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Joy  to  the  world.  Sawyer,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Joyce,  James 

Burgess,  A.  Re  Joyce.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 

nual) 

Christian!,  D.  B.  Scandinavian  elements  of 
Finnegans  wake.  (Ag  ’66) 

Freund,  G.  James  Joyce  in  Paris:  his  final 
years.  (Mr  ’66) 

Goldman,  A.  Joyce  paradox.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Joyce,  J.  Letters  of  James  Joyce,  v2-3.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Finnegans  wake 

Benstock,  B.  Joyce-again’s  wake.  (Ag  ’66) 
Joyce-again’s  wake.  Benstock,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Joyce  paradox.  Goldman,  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Joyful  noise.  Finkel,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Jubilee.  Walker,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Judaean  scrolls.  Driver,  G.  R.  (D  ’66) 
Jiudaism 

Blau,  J.  L.  Modern  varieties  of  Judaism. 
(O  ’66) 


Clements,  R.  E.  God  and  temple.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Fromm,  E.  You  shall  be  as  gods.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Flargrov e,  K.  T.  ed.  Star  and  the  cross.  Ue 
bo) 

Heller,  A  M.  Jew  and  his  world.  (Je  ’66) 
Heschel,  A.  J.  Insecurity  of  freedom.  (Je  ’66) 
Neusner,  J.  History  and  Torah.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Plaut,  W.  G-.  Case  for  the  chosen  people. 
_  (Ag  ’66) 

Scharper  P..  ed  Torah  and  Gospel.  (Ag  ’66) 
aynan.  E.  A.  Popes  and  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages.  (D  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Werblowsky,  R.  J.  z„  ed.  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  (N  ’66) 

Judges 

Grossman.  J.  B.  Lawyers  and  judges.  (Ap 

Judgment  of  Eve.  Pangborn,  E.  (D  ’66) 
Judicial  mind.  Schubert,  G.  (N  ’66) 

Judicial  policy-making.  Schubert,  G.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Judicial  process 

United  States 

Sckubert,  G.  Judicial  policy-making.  (Ja  *67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Jungles.  See  Tropics 
Jury 

Kalven,  H.  American  jury.  (D  ’66) 

Jury  returns.  Nizer,  L  (ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Just  one  apple.  Janosch.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juste  milieu  political  theory  in  France  and 
Fjngiand,  1815-48.  See  Starzinger,  V.  E. 
Middlingness.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Justice,  Administration  of 

T-  In,han  police  and  judges.  (Ja 
6  7)  (1966  Annual) 

Jacob,  H.  Justice  in  America  (Je  ’66) 
Kelly,  J.  M.  Roman  litigation.  (D  ’66) 
LaFave,  W.  R.,  ed.  Law  in  the  Soviet  society. 

(JN  bb) 

Marshall.  J.  Law  and  psychology  in  conflict. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Justice  in  America.  Jacob,  H.  (Je  ’66) 
Justice  in  Jerusalem.  Hausner,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Justice  Rutledge  and  the  bright  constellation. 
Harper,  F.  V.  (Ap  ’66) 

Justice  without  trial:  law  enforcement  in 
democratic  society.  Skolnick.  J.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Juvenile  delinquency 

K?»mpka.G  Adolescent  girl  in  conflict.  (Ja 
_ _ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Miller,  D.  Growth  to  freedom.  (Ag  ’66) 
Rubenfeld,  S.  Family  of  outcasts.  (Je  ’66) 
Short,  J.  F  Group  process  and  gang  delin¬ 
quency.  (Ap  ’66) 

Slavson,  S.  R.  Reclaiming  the  delinquent 
by  para -analytic  group  psychotherapy  and 
the  inversion  technique.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature  (Individual  titles) 

Abemethy.  R.  G.  Introduction  to  tomorrow. 

(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Abrons,  M.  For  Alice,  a  palace.  (Ag  ’66) 
Adamson,  G.  Finding  alphabet.  (Ag  ’66) 
Adler,  I.  Atoms  and  molecules.  (S  ’66) 

Adler,  I.  Evolution.  (My  ’66) 

Adler,  I.  Wonders  of  physics.  (N  ’66) 

Agle,  N.  H.  Ingenious  John  Banvard.  (Ag 
66) 

Aiken,  C.  Tom,  Sue  and  the  clock.  (S  ’66) 
Alan,  S.  Plaid  peacock.  (Mr  ’66) 

Alderman,  C.  L.  Privateers.  (Mr  ’66) 
Alexander,  L.  Black  cauldron.  (Ag  ’66) 
Alexander,  L.  Castle  of  Llyr.  (O  ’66) 
Alexander,  L.  Coll  and  his  white  pig.  (Mr  ’66) 
Alikl.  Weed  is  a  flower:  the  life  of  George 
Washington  Carver.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ailingham,  W.  Dirty  old  man.  (Je  ’66) 
Alterman,  H.  Numbers  at  work.  (N  ’66) 
Ambrus,  V.  G.  Three  poor  tailors  (Ag  ’66) 
American  Heritage.  Captains  of  industry.  (N 
’66) 

American  heritage.  George  Washington  and 
the  making  of  a  nation.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Anckarsvlard,  K.  Doctor’s  boy.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Anderson,  C.  W.  Twenty  gallant  horses. 

( S  6b) 

Anderson.  L.  Ponies  of  Mykillengi.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Anderson,  M.  D.  Through  the  microscope. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Anderson.  W.  R.  Useful  atom.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Anglund.  J  W.,  comp.  &  11.  Book  of  good  tid¬ 
ings  from  the  Bible.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Appel,  B.  Why  the  Russians  are  the  way 
they  are.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Juvenile  literature — Continued 
Archibald,  J.  Commander  of  the  Flying 
Tigers.  (S  ’66) 

Ardizzone.  F.  Sarah  and  Simon  and  no  red 
paint.  (Ja  ’67  (1966  Annual) 

Ardizzone.  13.  Tim  and  Ginger.  (Ap  ’66) 
Armour,  it.  Animals  on  the  ceiling'.  (Ag  ’66) 
Armstrong,  R.  Fight  for  freedom.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Armstrong,  R.  Secret  sea.  (Ag  ’66) 

Army  times.  Modem  American  secret  agents. 
IJe  ’66) 

Arthur,  R.  M.  Candle  in  her  room.  (O  66) 
Arundel,  J.  Wildlife  of  Africa.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual 

Asimov,  I.  Easy  introduction  to  the  slide 
rule.  (My  ’66) 

Asimov,  1.  Roman  Republic.  (O  ’66) 

Bailey,  A.  C.  To  remember  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  (Je  ’66) 

Baker,  B.  Blood  of  the  brave.  (S  ’66) 

Baker,  L.  World  of  faiths.  (Ag  ’66) 

Baker,  L.  N.  Tree  called  Moses.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Baker,  M.  J.  Hannibal  and  the  bears.  (N  ’66) 
Baker,  S.  S.  Indoor  and  outdoor  grow-it 
book.  (Ag  ’66) 

Barr,  G.  Young  scientist  and  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  (D  ’66) 

Bassage,  H.  E.,  ed.  God  and  His  people. 
(S  ’66) 

Bawden,  N.  White  Horse  gang.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bawden,  N.  Witch’s  daughter.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Beatty,  J.  Royal  dirk.  (Je  ’66) 

Beaty,  J.  J.  Seeker  of  seaways.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Beebe,  B.  F.  American  bears.  (Mr  ’66) 
Beery,  M.  Young  teens  away  from  home.  (N 
’66) 

Behn,  H.  Golden  hive.  (My  ’66) 

Belloc,  H.  Bad  child’s  book  of  beasts;  and, 
More  beasts  for  worse  children.  (Ag  ’66) 
Belloc,  H.  More  beasts  for  worse  children. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Belting,  N.  Stars  are  silver  reindeer.  (N  ’66) 
Benchley,  N.  Oscar  Otter.  (S  ’66) 

Bendick,  J.  Shape  of  the  earth,  (N  ’66) 
Bendt,  L.  Famous  English  and  American  es¬ 
sayists.  (My  ’66) 

Bentley,  P.  Adventures  of  Tom  Leigh.  (Ag 
’66) 

Berry,  E.  Charles  Proteus  fSteinmetz,  wizard 
of  electricity.  (S  ’66) 

Berry,  E.  Mr  Arctic:  an  account  of  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson.  (S  ’66) 

Berson,  H.  Raminagrobis  and  the  mice.  (My 
’66) 

Bettina.  Goat  boy.  (N  ’66) 

Bishop,  C.  H.  Yeshu,  called  Jesus.  (D  ’66) 
Bixby,  W.  Forgotten  voyage  of  Charles 
Wilkes.  (S  ’66) 

Blassingame,  W.  Baden-Powell,  chief  scout 
of  the  world.  (S  ’66) 

Bleeker,  S.  Ashanti  of  Ghana.  (D  ’66) 

Bloch.  M.  H.  Two  worlds  of  Damyan.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bothwell,  J.  By  sail  and  wind.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bothwell,  J.  First  book  of  India.  (N  ’66) 
Branley,  F.  M.  Earth:  planet  number  three. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Braun,  S.  Seven  heroes.  (Ap  ’66) 

Brelis,  N.  Mummy  market.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Brenner,  A.  Timid  ghost.  (Ag  ’66) 

Brenner,  B.  Mr  Tall  and  Mr  Small.  (Ag  ’66) 
Brewton,  S.,  comp.  Laughable  limericks.  (Ap 
’66) 

Brink,  C.  R.  Andy  Buckram’s  tin  men  (Ag 
’66) 

Brinsmead,  H.  F.  Pastures  of  the  blue  crane. 
(Je  ’66) 

Broderick.  D.  M.  Hank.  (Ja  ’67 (  1966  Annual) 
Brooks.  P.  S.  World  of  walls.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Browin,  F.  W.  Coins  have  tales  to  tell.  (Ag 
*66) 

Brown,  I.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  world  (Ag 
’66) 

Brown,  M.  Backbone  of  the  king.  (S  ’66) 
Bruce,  J.  Life  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Bruce,  J.  Life  of  Saint  Paul.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bryce,  L.  W.  India.  (N  ’66) 

Buck,  P.  S.  Little  fox  in  the  middle.  (S  ’66) 
Buckmaster,  H.  Seminole  wars.  (Ap  ’66) 
Buckmaster,  H.  Women  who  shaped  history. 
(S  ’66) 

Buehr,  W.  Magic  of  paper.  (Ag  ’66) 

Buehr,  W.  Sea  monsters.  (D  ’66) 

Bulla,  C.  R.  Lincoln’s  birthday.  (My  ’66) 
Bulla,  C.  R.  More  Stories  of  favorite  operas. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Burch.  R.  Queenie  Peavy.  (S  ’66) 

Burlingame,  R.  Dictator  clock:  5,000  years 
of  telling  time.  (Ag  ’66) 

Butler,  B.  Feather  in  the  wind.  (Ap  ’66) 
Butler.  H.  Harmon  Killebrew  story.  (S  ’66) 


Byrd,  E.  N.  Ice  king.  (My  ’66) 

Campbell,  A.  Let’s  find  out  about  color. 

Carlson, 66^.  W.  Water  fit  to  use.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Carlson,  N.  S.  Sailor’s  choice.  (Ja  67)  (1966 
Annual)  „  , 

Carr,  A.  Z.  Matter  of  life  and  death.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual)  ,  .  , 

Carrier,  E.  O.  Humphry  Davy  and  chemical 
discovery.  (Ap  ’66) 

Carroll,  L.  Alice’s  adventures  under  ground. 
(S  ’66) 

Carse,  R.  Long  haul.  (Mr  ’66) 

Carse,  R.  Young  mariners.  (D  ’66) 

Carter,  H.  Commandos  of  World  War  H. 
(S  ’66) 

Carter,  S.  Kingdom  of  the  tides.  (D  ’66) 
Carthy,  J.  D.  Animals  and  their  ways.  (My 
’66) 

Cassedy.  S.  Pierino  and  the  bell.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home, 
12v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Caudill,  R.  Did  you  carry  the  flag  today, 
Charley?  (D  ’66) 

Cavanah,  F.  Our  country’s  freedom.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Cawley,  VV.  Down  the  long  stairs.  (Ap  ’66) 
Chamberlin,  E.  R.  Everyday  life  in  Renais¬ 
sance  times.  (Je  ’66) 

Chappell,  W.  Coppelia,  the  girl  with  enamel 
eyes.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chase,  A.  E.  Looking  at  art.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Chester,  M.  Joseph  Strauss:  builder  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Christie,  T.  L.  Legacy  of  a  pharaoh.  (N  ’66) 
Ciardi,  J.  Monster  den.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Clare,  H.  Five  dolls  in  a  house.  (Je  ’66) 
Clark,  L,  comp.  Common  ground.  (Je  ’66) 
Clarke,  M.  S.  Iron  peacock.  (S  ’66) 
Coatsworth,  E.  Hand  of  Apollo.  (Je  ’66) 
Coatsworth,  E.  The  place.  (D  ’66) 
Coatsworth,  E.  Sparrow  bush.  (My  ’66) 
Colby,  C.  B.  Cliff  dwellings.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Colby,  C.  B.  Wild  deer.  (S  ’66) 

Colby,  C.  B.  Wild  dogs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Cole,  S.  Growing  season.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cole,  W.,  comp.  Oh,  what  nonsense!  (D  ’66) 
Colette.  Boy  and  the  magic.  (Mr  ’66) 

Columbus,  F.  Quest  of  Columbus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cone,  M.  Jewish  New  Year.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual  ) 

Conklin,  G.  Bug  club  book.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cook,  J.  J.  Warrior  whale.  (D  ’66) 

Cook,  R.  Leaders  of  labor.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Cooke,  D.  E.  For  conspicuous  gallantry. 
(D  ’66) 

Coolidge,  O.  King  of  men.  (S  ’66) 

Coombs,  C.  Deep-sea  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cooper,  S.  Over  sea,  under  stone.  (O  ’66) 
Cosgrove,  M.  Eggs — and  what  happens  inside 
them,  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cottier,  J.  Alfred  Wallace,  explorer-natural- 
ist.  .  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Courtis,  S.  A.  Courtis-Watters  illustrated 
Golden  dictionary  for  young  readers  [rev 
&  enl  ed],  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Crane,  W.  D.  Prophet  with  honor.  (IS  ’66) 
Crozier,  E.  Magic  flute.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gunz,  D.  They  came  from  Germany.  (My  ’66) 
Dahl,  R.  Magic  finger.  (D  ’66) 

Daly,  M.  Spain:  wonderland  of  contrasts.  (Ap 
66) 

Damjan,  M.  Atuk.  (O  ’66) 

Davis,  E.  Rebel  raider.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Defrasne,  J.  Stories  from  Roman  history. 

(in  66) 

DeJong,  M.  Puppy  summer.  (N  ’66) 

Dempsey,  M.  Ages  of  the  earth.  (S  ’66) 
Dempsey,  M.  Round  world.  (S  ’66) 

Denny,  N.  Bayeux  tapestry.  (D  ’66) 

De  Regmers,  B.  S.  Abraham  Lincoln  joke 
book.  (Ap  ’66) 

Yl.  Your  book  of  hovercraft. 

(N  66) 

Dodds,  -P-,G-_,W}ld  captives.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dodds,  J.  W.  Everyday  life  in  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  America.  (Ap  ’66) 

Doughty,  W.  D.  Crimson  .moccasins.  (S  ’66) 
Douglass,  F.  Life  and  times  of  Frederick 
Douglass.  (D  ’66) 

Dowdell,  D  Tree  farms.  (Ap  ’66) 

Drago,  H.  S.  Lost  bonanzas.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

DuBois,  T  High  king’s  daughter.  (Ag  ’66) 
Dugdale,  V.  Album  of  North  American  ani¬ 
mals.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Duggan,  A.  Growing  up  with  the  Norman 
Conquest.  (Ag  ’66) 

pukert,  J.  M.  This  is  Antarctica.  (My  ’66) 
I3-  Adventures  of  the  Negro  cow- 
boys.  (F ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Earle,  O.  L.  Strange  companions  in  nature. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Eberle.  I.  Bears  live  here.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Eberle,  I.  Chipmunk  lives  here.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Eberle.  I.  Foxes  live  here.  (F  ’67-b'  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Edmonds,  I.  G.  Our  heroes’  heroes.  (S  ’66) 
Ellacott,  S.  E.  Conscripts  on  the  march.  (N 
’66) 

Ellacott,  S.  E.  Spearman  to  minuteman.  (N 
’66) 

Elting,  M.  Spacecraft  at  work.  (Mr  ’66) 
Emerson,  D.  Span  across  a  river.  (D  ’66) 
Epstein,  S.  First  book  of  news.  (Mr  ’66) 
Evarts,  H.  G.  Talking  mountain.  (S  ’66) 
Ewen,  D.  Famous  conductors.  (N  ’66) 

Faber,  D.  Captive  rivers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Faralla.  D.  Wonderful  flying-go-round.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Farjeon,  E.,  ed.  Cavalcade  of  queens.  (My 
’66) 

Farjeon,  E.  Mr  Garden.  (O  ’66) 

Feigenbaum,  L.  H.  This  is  a  newspaper.  (Ap 
’66) 

Felton,  H.  W.  Jim  Beckwourth,  Negro 
mountain  man.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Felton,  H.  W.  William  Chips  and  the  treas¬ 
ure  ship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Fenner,  1J.  R.,  comp.  Danger  is  the  password. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Fenton,  C.  L.  Tales  told  by  fossils.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Feuerlicht,  R.  S.  Legends  of  Paul  Bunyan. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Hatters.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Fisher.  L.  E.  Weavers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Fisher,  L.  E.  Wigmakers.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Fleischman,  S1.  Chancy  and  the  grand  rascal. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fleischman,  S.  McBroom  tells  the  truth.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fogel,  B.  R.  What’s  the  biggest?  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Forman,  J.  Shield  of  Achilles.  (Ag  ’66) 
Forsee,  A.  Man  of  modern  architecture.  (My 
’66) 

Foster,  J.  Guadalcanal  general.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Fox,  P.  Maurice’s  room.  (D  ’66) 

Freeman,  D.  Rainbow  of  my  own.  (Ag  ’66) 
Freeman,  I.  M.  All  about  light  and  radia¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’66) 

Frisch,  O.  R.  Working  with  atoms.  (D  66) 
Gardner,  M.  H.  Chemistry  in  the  space  age. 
(My  ’66) 

Genest,  E.  Myths  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
(N  ’66) 

George^  J.  C.  Spring  comes  to  the  ocean. 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Last  wilderness.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Gilbert,  B.  How  animals  communicate.  (Ag 
*  66 ) 

Gimpel,  H.  J.  Lord  Nelson.  (S  ’66) 

Glubok,  S.  Art  and  archaeology.  (Ag  66) 
Glubok,  S.  Fall  of  the  Aztecs.  (Mr  ’66) 

Goldin,  A.  Salt.  (N  ’66) 

Goodwin,  M.  Alonzo  and  the  army  of  ants. 
(O  * 66) 

Gorham,  C.  Lion  of  Judah.  (Je  ’66) 

Goudey,  A.  E.  Red  Legs.  (Ag  ’66) 

Graff,  S.  Helen  Keller..  (Ag  ’66) 

Graves,  R.  Ann  at  Highwood  Hall.  (Ag  66) 
Green,  K.  Philip  and  the  Pooka.  (Ag  ’66) 
Green,  R.  L.,  ed.  Tales  the  Muses  told.  (My 
» 66 ) 

Gregor,  A.  S.  Adventure  of  man.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  .  . ,  „  , 

Grimal,  P.  Stories  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Gripe.  6M.  Pappa  Pellerin’s  daughter.  (O  ’66) 
Grossbart,  F.  Big  city.  (D  ’66). 

Grund,  J.  C.  You  have  a  friend,  Pietro.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  .  „  ,  ,  .  . 

Guillot,  R.  Guillot’s  African  folk  tales.  (Ap 

Guy6>  A.  W.  Steinmetz:  the  wizard  of  light. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Hadfield,  A.  M.  Williver’s  luck.  (My  66) 
Halacy.  D.  S.  Shipbuilders  (S  ’6.6) 

Hall-Qest.  O.  From  colony  to  nation.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hammond,  R.  Making  of  a  ship.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Hdmorb 1 L.  Adventure  in  Bangkok.  (Ag  ’66) 
Harbeck.  R.  Exploring  science  in  your  home 
laboratory.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harman.  H.  African  Samson.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Harris,  C.  Raven’s  cry.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Harris,  L.  D.  Flash,  the  life  story  of  a  fire¬ 
fly.  (My  ’66) 

Harrison,  C.  W.  First  book  of  hiking.  (My 
’66) 

Harrison,  C.  W.  Microscope  (Mr  ’66) 
Harwood,  M.  In  the  shadow  of  presidents. 
(Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Haugaard,  E.  C.  Orphans  of  the  wind.  (O  ’66) 
Haverstock,  N.  A.  "OAS:”  Organization  of 
American  states.  (N  ’66) 

Haviland,  V.  Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in 
Czechoslovakia.  (My  ’66) 

Hawkinson,  L.  Birds  in  the  sky.  (Ap  ’66) 
Hayman,  L.  American  ambassador  to  the 
world:  Adlai  Stevenson.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Haywood,  C.  Eddie,  the  dog  holder.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Heady,  E.  B.  Jambo,  Sungura.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hebb,  D.  Wheels  on  the  road.  (Ag  ’66) 
Henderson,  R.  Hand,  reef,  and  steer.  (My 
’66) 

Henry,  W.  Custer’s  last  stand.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Herbert,  F.  W.  Careers  in  natural  resource 
conservation.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hess,  L.  Sea  horses.  (S  ’66) 

Hill,  F,  E.  Famous  historians.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hirsch,  S.  C.  Living  community.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hirschfeld,  B.  After  the  Alamo.  (Je  '66) 
Hirshberg,  A.  Baseball’s  greatest  catchers. 
(S  ’66) 

Hodges,  E.  J.  Serendipity  tales.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hoge,  D.  Black  heart  of  Indri.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hogner,  D.  C.  Book  of  snakes.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Holden.  R.  Famous  fossil  finds.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Holl,  A.  Mrs  McGarrity’s  peppermint  sweat¬ 
er.  (Ag  ’66) 

Holl.  A,  Rain  puddle.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Hollander,  J.  Quest  of  the  gole.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hollander,  Z.,  ed.  Great  American  athletes  of 
the  20th  century.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Holman.  F.  Professor  Digging’  dragons.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Honour,  A.  Man  who  could  read  stones.  (N 
’66) 

Hopf,  A.  L.  Monarch  butterflies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Horizon  magazine.  Building  the  Suez  Canal. 
(D  ’66) 

Horizon  magazine.  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  (Ap 
’66) 

Houston,  J.  Tikta’liktak.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  American  steamboat  stories, 
(S  ’66) 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  Idea  men.  (N  ’66) 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  Zachary  Taylor.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hoyt,  M.  F.  American  women  of  the  space 

age.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hurd,  E.  T  Day  the  sun  danced.  (Je  ’66) 
Hurd,  M.  Sailors’  songs  and  shanties.  (My 
’66) 

Hutchins,  R.  E.  Caddis  insects.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hutchins.  R.  E.  Plants  without  leaves.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hutchins,  R.  E.  Travels  of  Monarch  X.  (Ag 
’66) 

Illustrated  space  encyclopedia.  (Ap  ’66) 
llsley,  V.  M  is  for  moving.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Ish-Kishor,  S.  Carpet  of  Solomon.  (S  ’66) 
Jablonski,  E.  Warriors  with  wings.  (D  ’66) 
Jack  and  the  beanstalk.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Jackson.  R.  B.  Road  race  round  the  world. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jaffe,  L.  Communications  in  space.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Jagendorf,  M.  A.  Ghost  of  Peg-Leg  Peter. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Janosch.  Just  one  apple.  (Ag  ’66) 

Jarrell,  R.  Animal  family.  (Ag  ’66)  (1966 

Annual) 

Johnson,  A.  Burning  glass.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Johnson,  G.  W.  Cabinet.  (Ag  ’66) 

Johnson.  J.  R.  Anyone  can  backpark  in  com¬ 
fort.  (My  ’66) 

Johnston,  J.  (Story  of  The  barber  of  Seville. 

(S  ’66) 

Jones.  C.  Nobody’s  garden.  (O  ’66) 

Joseph,  J.  You  fly  it!  (Ag  ’66) 

Joslin,  S.  There  is  a  bull  on  my  balcony. 
(My  ’66) 

Kamm.  J.  Kings,  prophets  and  history.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kane,  H.  B.  Wings,  legs,  or  fins.  (Ap  ’66) 
Kaplan,  H.  R.  Voyager,  beware.  (S  ’66) 
Kapp,  P.  Cock-a-doodle-doo!  cock-a- doodle- 
dandy!  (S  ’66) 

Kaula,  E.  M.  Land  and  people  of  Ethiopia. 
(My  ’66) 
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Kaula,  E.  M.  Leaders  of  the  new  Africa. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kay,  H.  An  egg  is  for  wishing.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kay,  H.  Henri’s  hands  for  Pablo  Picasso.  (Ag 

’66) 

Kay,  T.  Target:  moon.  (Mr  ’66) 

Keats,  E.  J.,  comp.  God  is  in  the  mountain. 
(D  ’66) 

Keats,  E.  J.  Jennie’s  hat.  (Ag  ’66) 

Keith,  H.  Komantcia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Kendall,  C.  Whisper  of  Glocken.  (Ap  ’66) 
Kendall,  L.  Masters  of  magic.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kettelkamp,  L.  Spinning  tops.  (S  ’66) 

Kidder,  J.  E.  Ancient  Japan.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Kirk.  R.  Japan.  (S  ’66) 

Klein,  H.  A.  Fuel  cells.  (N  ’66) 

Klein,  L.  Tom  and  the  small  ant.  (My  ’66) 
Knight,  D.  C.  Copernicus.  (Ap  ’66) 

Knight,  D.  C.  First  book  of  Mars.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kovalik,  V.  Ocean  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kredenser,  G.  ABC  of  bumptious  beasts. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kurtz,  E.  B.  Adventures  in  living  plants. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

KuSan,  I.  Koko  and  the  ghosts.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kutner,  L.  I,  the  lawyer.  (S  ’66) 

Kwitz.  M.  IX  Mouse  at  home.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Kyle.  E.  Princess  of  Orange.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lardner,  R.  Ten  heroes  of  the  twenties.  (Ag 
’66) 

Larson,  J.  R.  Palace  in  Bagdad.  (S  ’66) 
Leach,  G.  New  sources  of  energy.  Leach,  G. 
(S  ’66) 

Lear,  E.  Limmericks  by  Lear.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lear,  E.  Two  laughable  lyrics.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lenski.  L.  Life  I  live.  (Je  '66) 

Lent,  B.  John  Tabor’s  ride.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lent,  H.  B.  Look  of  cars.  (S  ’66) 

Lewis,  R.,  ed.  in  a  spring  garden.  (Mr  ’66) 
Lexau,  J.  M.  More  beautiful  than  flowers. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Lifton,  B.  J.  Rice-cake  rabbit.  (S  ’66) 
Lindgren,  A.  Springtime  in  Noisy  Village. 
(D  ’66) 

Lindgren,  A.  Tomten  and  the  fox.  (Ap  ’66) 
Lipkind,  W.  Nubber  bear.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Lip  man.  D.  Mr  Baseball:  the  story  of  Branch 
Rickey.  (S  ’66) 

Liston,  R.  A.  Your  career  in  civil  service. 
(S  ’66) 

Lobel  A,  Martha,  the  movie  mouse.  (Ja  ’67) 

.  (1966  Annual) 

Locke,  E.  Runaway  settlers.  (S  ’66) 

Lodeesen,  M.  I,  the  airline  pilot.  (N  ’66) 
Lomask,  M.  “I  do  solemnly  swear.”  (My 
’66) 

Lomask,  M.  This  slender  reed.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Luckcock,  E.  William  the  Conqueror.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Luckhardt.  M.  C..  comp.  Thanksgiving  feast 
and  festival.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacAlpine,  M.  Black  gull  of  Corrie  Lochan. 
(Je  ’66) 

Macbeth.  G.  Noah’s  Journey.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

McCallum,  J.  D.  Everest  diary.  (D  ’66) 
McClung,  R.  M.  Ladybug.  (Ag  ’66) 

McClung,  R.  M.  Swift  deer.  (Ag  ’66) 

McCord,  D.  All  day  long.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

McCrea,  J.  Birds.  (Ag  ’66) 

MacDonald,  G.  Lost  princes..  (S  ’66) 
Macfarlane.  I.  Tales  and  legends1  from  India. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McGovern,  A.  Question  and  answer  book 
about  the  human  body.  (Ag  ’66) 

McGuire,  E.  Peace  corps.  (My  ’66) 

Macken,  W.  Island  of  the  great  yellow  ox. 
(Ag  ’66) 

McKown.  R.  Rakoto  and  the  drongo  bird. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McKown,  R.  Story  of  the  Incas.  (O  *66) 
McMillen,  W.  Fifty  useful  Americans.  (Ap 
’66) 

MacPherson,  M.  Rough  road.,  (Ag  ’66) 
Maisak,  L.  Survival  on  the  moon.  (N  ’66) 
Malkus,  A.  Animals  of  the  high  Andes.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Manning-Sanders,  R.  Book  of  dragons.  (N 
’66) 

Manning-Sanders,  R.  Book  of  witches.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Manning-Sanders,  R.  Damian  and  the  drag¬ 
on.  (Ag  ’66) 

Manning-Sanders,  R.  Peter  and  the  piskles. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Mantle,  W.  Question  of  the  painted  cave. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Martin.  P.  M.  Rolling  the  cheese.  dS  ’66) 


Mason,  G.  F.  Animal  appetites.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mason,  G.  F.  Wildlife  of  North  America. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Matschat.  C.  H.  Animals  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Amazon.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

May,  C.  P.  Central  America.  (N  ’66) 

Mayne,  W.  Pig  in  the  middle.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Meader,  S.  W.  Blow  for  liberty.  (My  ’66) 
Meilach,  D.  Z.  Creating  with  plaster.  (Ag  ’66) 
Merriam,  E.  Catch  a  little  rhyme.  (Je  ’66) 
Merryman,  M.  P.  Road  to  Raffydiddle.  (Ag 
’66) 

Meyer,  H.  N.  Let  us  have  peace.  (Ap  ’66) 
Miles,  M.  Fox  and  the  fire.  (Je  ’66) 

Miles,  M.  Teacher's  pet.  (Ja  ’67  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Milne,  A.  A.  Pooh  story  book.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mirslty,  R.  P.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  (Mr 
’66) 

Mizumura,  K.  I  see  the  winds.  (Ag  ’66) 
Moffat,  S.  Life  beyond  the  earth.  (O  ’66) 
Montresor.  B.  Cinderella.  (My  ’66) 

Moore,  W.  How  fast,  how  far,  how  much. 
(D  ’66) 

Moorehead,  A.  Story  of  the  Blue  Nile  [abr 
edi.  (S  ’66) 

Morey,  W.  Gentle  Ben.  (Mr  ’66) 

Morgan,  G.  Tea  with  Mr  Timothy.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Morse,  S.  F.  All  in  a  suitcase.  (D  ’66) 
Mother  Goose.  Mother  Goose  treasury.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mott.  M.  Master  Bn  trick.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Mulholland.  J.  Magic  of  the  world.  (Mr  ’66) 
Murphy.  R.  Wild  geese  calling.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Myers,  E.  P.  Singer  of  six  thousand  songs. 
(Je  ’66) 

Neal,  H.  E.  Mystery  of  time.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Nesbit,  E.  Long  ago  when  I  was  young.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ness.  E.  Sam,  Bangs  &  moonshine.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Neville.  E.  C.  Seventeenth-Street  gang.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Neville,  M.  Woody  and  me.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kew  book  of  knowledge.  20v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Douglas  MacArthur. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Newman.  C.  StreUa’s  children.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Noble,  I.  Empress  of  all  Russia:  Catherine 
the  Great.  (Ag  ’66) 

North,  J.  Cloud  forest.  (D  ’66) 

North,  S.  Hurry,  spring!  (Ag  ’66) 

North  S.  Little  Rascal.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Norton,  A.  Quest  crosstime.  (Ap  ’66) 

Norton,  A.  X  factor.  (Ap  ’66) 
bourse  A.  E.  So  you  want  to  be  a  surgeon. 
(N  66) 

bourse.  A.  E.  Universe  between.  (Ap  ’66) 
Offit.  S  Adventures  of  Homer  Fink.  (Ag  ’66) 
Olney,  R.  Americans  in  space.  (S  ’66) 

One  wide  river  to  cross.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 
nual ) 

M.  Anna  Amelia’s  apteryx.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

O’Neill,  M.  White  palace.  (Ag  ’66) 

words'  words.  (Ag  ’66) 

°  rinl1]'  E.  What  is  that  sound!  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

orbaan,  A.  Duel  in  the  shadows.  (Ap  ’66) 
Ottley,  R.  Boy  alone.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pacilio,  J.  V.  Discovering  aerospace.  (Mr  ’66) 
Panetta,  G.  Sea  Beach  express.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Papas,  T  Story  of  Mr  Nerd.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual)^ 

^tales’  (A.g  ^66) C°m*>’  Australian  legendary 

Parker',  R.  ”  M  for  mischief.  (Ag  ’66) 

Parker,  R.  Private  beach.  (Ap  ’66) 

Parkinson,  C.  N.  Ponies’  plot  'Mr  ’66) 
Payne,  J •  R-  Pangur  Ban.  (Ag  ’66) 

Reet,  B.  Farewell  to  Shady  Glade.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pei,  M  Our  national  heritage.  (Mr  ’66) 

shhPhgS(Ag  ’66lB°yS’  b°0k  °f  SWPS  and 
Peterson,  H.  L.  History  of  knives.  (S  ’66) 
Peyton,  K.  M.  Plan  for  Birdsmarsh.  (Ag  ’66) 
Phelan,  M.  K.  Fourth  of  July.  (Ag  ’66) 

P1bur”’  (Ag^66)Mr  Lincoln  sPeaks  at  Gettys- 
Phipson,  .T.  Birkin.  (Ag  ’66) 

7°u  wjll  live  under  the  sea.  (F 
T-.J  vJ,  G966  Annual) 

(Sv^e)5'  Gelestlno  Piatti’s  Animal  ABC. 

Pi?f9r6d6'  Annual’)  T0Un*  Pretendem  (Ja  *67) 
Pike,  E.  R  Republican  Rome.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pmney,  R.  Quest  for  the  unknown.  (Mr  ’66) 
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Plowman,  S.  Road  to  Sardis.  (O  ’66) 

Poling-,  J.  Animals  in  disguise.  (O  ’66) 
Power,  J.  How  life  begins.  (Ag  ’66) 

Price,  C.  Cities  of  gold  and  isles  of  spice. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Pringle,  P.  They  were  the  first.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pringle,  P.  Young  Einstein.  (Ag  ’661  ' 

Proctor,  G.  Li.  Ancient  Scandinavia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Protter,  E.,  ed.  Polk  and  fairy  tales  of  far- 
off  lands.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Puccinelli,  M.  Catch  a  fish.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rand,  A.  Did  a  bear  just  walk  there?  (Ag 
’66) 

Randall,  R.  P.  I  Elizabeth.  (Ag  ’66) 

Raskin,  E.  Nothing  ever  happens  on  my 
block.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ravielli,  A.  Elephants.  (Ap  ’66) 

Reeves,  J.  Strange  light.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Reinfeld,  P.  Pony  express.  (Ap  ’661 
Rennert,  V.  P.  Cowboy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Rey,  M.  Curious  George  goes  to  the  hospital. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Reynolds,  C.  Small  creatures  in  my  garden. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Richardson,  G.  Apples  every  day.  (Ag  ’66) 
Richter,  E.  Making  of  a  pilot.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ripper,  C.  L.  Trout.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ritchie.  J.  From  fair  to  fair.  (N  ’66) 
Roberson,  P.  Engines.  (Mr  ’66) 

Roberts,  E.  M.  Lenin  and  the  downfall  of 
Tsarist  Russia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Robertson,  K.  Henry  Reed’s  baby-sitting 
service.  (O  ’66) 

Robinson,  V.  David  in  silence.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rocea,  G.  Gaetano  the  pheasant.  (O  ’66) 
Rodman,  B.  Lions  in  the  way.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Rogers.  J.  T.  Pantheon  story  of  mathematics 
for  young  people.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rohn,  P.  H.  So  you  want  to  be  an  account¬ 
ant.  (O  ’66) 

Roland,  A.  Great  Indian  chiefs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ross,  E.  S.,  ed.  Blue  rose.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Roth,  A.  Pick  a  peck  of  puzzles.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ruchlis,  H.  Wonder  of  electricity.  (Mr  ’66) 
Rushmore,  R.  Life  of  George  Gershwin.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Russell,  P.  Frightened  hare.  (Ag  ’66) 

Russell,  J.  Clive  of  India.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ruxton,  G.  P.  Mountain  men,  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Samachson,  J.  Armor  within  us.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sandburg,  H.  Bo  and  the  old  donkey.  (N 
’66) 

Sanger,  M.  B.  Cypress  country.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sasek,  M.  This  is  Greece.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sawyer,  R.  Joy  to  the  world,  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

S'carry,  R.  Richard  Scarry’s  Storybook  dic¬ 
tionary.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Schick,  E.  Little  school  at  Cottonwood 
Comers.  (My  ’66) 

Schwartz,  A.  Night  workers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Schwartz,  E.  Tale  of  stolen  time.  (Ag  ’66) 
Scott.  A.  H.  Big  Cowboy  Western.  (S  ’66) 
Sebastian,  L.  Book  to  begin  on  rivers.  (O  ’66) 
Seiden,  G.  Sparrow  socks.  (Mr  ’66) 

Selfridge,  O.  Fingers  come  in  fives.  (Ag  ‘66) 
Seligmann,  J.  Meaning  of  music.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sellman,  R.  R.  Second  World  War.  (Ag  ’66) 
Selsam,  M.  E.  When  an  animal  grows.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Selvin,  D.  F.  Eugene  Debs:  rebel,  labor 
leader,  propbet.  (O  ’66) 

Serage,  N.  Prince  who  gave  up  a  throne. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Serraillier,  I.  Fall  from  the  sky.  (Ja  ’67  (1966 
Annual) 

Seth,  R.  Noble  saboteurs.  (O  66) 

Severn,  B.  Adlai  Stevenson.  (Ag  ’66) 

Severn,  B.  In  Lincoln’s  footsteps.  (My  ’66) 
Shapiro,  M.  J.  Year  they  won  the  Most 
valuable  player  award.  (O  ’66) 

'Sharp,  M.  Let’s  find  out  about  the  moon, 
(Mr  ’66) 

Shapp,  M.  Let’s  And  out  about  the  sun. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Shapp.  M.  Let’s  find  out  about  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Shapur,  F.  Round  and  round  and  square. 
(My  ’66) 

Sharp  M.  Miss  Bianca  in  the  salt  mines.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  ^ 

Sheehan,  E.  O.  Good  Pope  John.  (O  ’66) 
Shepard.  E.  Ben  and  Brock.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sherburne.  Z.  Girl  in  the  mirror.  (Ja  ’67) 

Sherlocknp11  West  Indian  folk-tales.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shura,  M.  F.  Tale  of  middle  length  (D  ’66) 
Silverberg,  R.  Conquerors  from  the  darkness. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Silverberg,  R.  Forgotten  by  time.  (Ag  ’66) 
Silverberg,  R.  Long  rampart:  the  story  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Silverberg.  R.  Old  ones.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Sjlverbere,  R.  World  of  coral.  (Mr  ’66) 
Simak,  C.  Prom  atoms  to  infinity.  (Mr  ’66) 
Simon,  S.  More  wise  men  of  Helm  and  their 
merry  tales.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Singer,  1  B.  Zlateh  the  goat.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual), 

Skrebitski,  G.  A.  In  the  forest  and  on  the 
marsh.  (My  ’66) 

Slaton,  W.  Bacteria  and  viruses:  friends  or 
foes?  (My  ’66) 

Sloane,  E.  Sound  of  bells.  (O  ’66) 

Small,  E.  Baba  Yaga.  (Ag  ’66) 

'Smith,  E.  Emily’s  voyage.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Smith,  E.  Y.  High  Heels  for  Jennifer.  (Ag 
66) 

Smith,  F.  S.  Frdmont.  (Je  ’66) 

Sonimerfelt,  A.  My  name  is  Pablo.  (Ag  ’66) 
Southall,  I.  Ash  road.  (Ag  ’66) 

S parke,  W.  Story  of  the  English  language. 
(Je  66) 

Spencer,  C.  China’s  leaders  in  ideas  and 
action.  (Ag  ’66) 

Spykman,  E.  C.  Edie  on  the  warpath.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Stallings.  L.  Story  of  the  Doughboys.  (Ag 
66) 

Steffan,  J.  Long  fellow.  (My  ’66) 

Steiner.  C  Annie’s  ABC  kitten.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stephens,  P  J.  Story  of  fire  fighting.  (D  ’66) 
Stepp,  A.  Setting  up  a  science  project.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sterling,  D.  Fall  is  here!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Stevenson,  F.  Story  of  Aida.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stevenson,  W.  Bushbabies.  (My  ’66) 

Stone,  A.  H.  Chemistry  of  a  lemon.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Stoutenburg,  A.  Crocodile’s  mouth.  (Ja  ’67) 
Annual) 

Sturton.  H.  Zomo.  the  rabbit.  (Ag  ’66) 

Suggs  W.  W.  Meet  the  orchestra.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sutcliff,  R.  Heroes  and  history.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sutton,  A.  Guarding  the  treasured  lands. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Swenson,  M.  Poems  to  solve.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sylvester.  D.  W,  Story  of  medicine.  (O  ’66) 
Taylor,  R.  My  friend,  my  enemy.  (O  ’66) 
Teall  K.  M.  From  tsars  to  commissars.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Terrell.  J.  U.  United  States  Department  of 
agriculture.  (O  ’66) 

Thomas,  D.  Story  of  newspapers.  (Mr  ’66) 
Thomas,  E.  Green  roads.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 
nual) 

Thompson,  H.  Getting  to  know  American 
Indians  today.  (Ag  ’66) 

Thompson.  V.  L.  Hawaiian  mvths  of  earth, 
sea.  and  sky.  (O  ’66) 

Tibbets,  A.  B.  comp.  American  heroes  all. 
(O  ’66) 

Tolstoy.  L.  Ivan  the  fool.  (S  ’66) 

Tomkeieff,  O.  G.  Life  in  Norman  England. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Trease,  G.  Seven  stages.  (Ap  ’66) 

Trease.  G.  Thousand  for  Sicilv.  (O  ’66) 
Treece,  H.  Fighting  men.  (Ap  ’66) 

Treece,  H.  Last  Viking.  (O  ’66) 

Treece,  H.  Splintered  sword.  (Je  ’66) 

Tucker.  E.  E.  Soldiers  and  armies:  men 
at  war  through  the  ages.  (Mr  ’66) 

Uhl,  M.  J.  About  creatures  that  live  under¬ 
ground.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ungerer,  T.  Orlando,  the  brave  vulture. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Unnerstad,  E.  Peep-Larssons  go  sailing. 
(My  ’66) 

Untermeyer,  L.  Paths  of  poetry.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Valentin,  U.  Herr  Minkepatt  and  his  friends. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Verney,  J.  Friday’s  tunnel.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vevers,  G.  Life  in  the  sea.  (Ap  ’66) 
Vipont.  E.  Weaver  of  dreams.  (N  ’66) 

Waber,  B.  Lyle  and  the  birthday  party. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Waber,  B.  You  look  ridiculous,  said  the 

rhinoceros  to  the  hippopotamus.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wahl.  J.  Muffietumps.  (O  ’66) 

Walker,  N.  Medicine  makers  (O  ’66) 
Waller.  L  American  West.  (O  ’66) 

Walters,  M'.  City-country  ABC.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Warren.  R.  First  book  of  modern  Greece. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Webb.  C.  Ann  and^ Hope  mutiny.  (O  ’66) 
Wedgwood,  H.  A.  Bird  talisman  (Ap  ’66) 
Wersba,  B.  Do  tigers  ever  bite  kings?  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wersba,  B.  Song  for  clowns.  (Je  ’66) 
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Juvenile  literature — Continued 
Werstein,  I.  Battle  of  Salerno.  (Ag  ’66) 
Werstein,  I.  Great  struggle.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wezel,  P.  Good  bird.  (Ag  ’66) 

White,  A.  T.  Secrets  of  the  heart  and  blood, 
(P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Whitehouse,  A.  Fighting  wings.  (D  ’66) 
Whitney,  D.  C.  First  book  of  facts  and  how 
to  And  them.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Widger,  W.  K.  Meteorological  satellites. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Wiesner,  W.  Joco  and  the  fishbone.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wiesner.  W.  Pocketful  of  riddles.  (O  ’66) 
Wilkins,  F.  Ancient  Crete,  (N  ’  66) 

Wilkins,  F.  Wizards  and  witches.  (D  ’66) 
Williams,  F.  L.  Ocean  pathfinder.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Williams-Ellis.  A.  Round  the  world  fairy 
tales.  (O  ’66) 

Williamson,  J.  S.  And  forever  free.  .  .  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wilson,  B.  K.  In  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius.  (Je 
’66) 

Wilson,  C.  M.  Diesel:  his  engine  changed 
the  world.  (D  ’66) 

Winn,  M.,  ed.  Fireside  book  of  children’s 
songs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Witheridge,  E.  Dead  End  bluff.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wolfson,  V.  Man  who  cared.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wondriska,  W.  John  John  Twilliger.  (O  ’66) 
Wood,  J.  P.  Snark  was  a  boojun,  (Ag  '66) 
Wood,  J.  P.  What’s  the  market?  (O  ’66) 
Woodburn,  J.  H.  Excursions  into  chemistry. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Woodbury,  D.  O.  Frigid  world  of  cryogenics. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Worcester,  D.  E.  Makers  of  Latin  America. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Wright,  L.  B.  Everyday  life  in  colonial 
America.  (Ap  ’66) 

Wuorio,  E.-L.  October  treasure.  (O  ’66) 
Wuorio,  E.-L.  Tal  and  the  magic  barruget. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Wyler,  R.  Science  teasers.  (Ag  ’66) 

Young,  M.  White  gloves  and  party  manners. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Young,  P.  M.  Mozart.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Young,  P.  M.  World  conductors.  (O  ’66) 
Young,  R.  M.  Made  of  aluminum.  (Mr  ’66) 
Zemach.  H.  Speckled  hen.  (N  ’66) 

Zemach,  M.  Fisherman  and  his  wife.  (S  ’66) 
Zim,  H.  S.  Sharks.  (N  ’66) 

Zolotow,  C.  Big  sister  and  little  sister.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mystery  stories 

Aiken,  J.  Nightbirds  on  Nantucket.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Anckarsvard,  K.  Riddle  of  the  ring.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cooper.  S.  Over  sea.  under  stone.  (O  ’66) 
Emerson.  D.  Span  across  a  river.  (D  ’66) 
Evarts,  H.  G.  Talking  mountain.  (S  '66) 

Gard,  J.  Smudge  of  the  fells.  (Ag  ’66) 
Madison  A.  Danger  beats  the  drum.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mantle,  W.  Question  of  the  painted  cave, 
(Ag  ’66) 

Nelson,  M.  Mystery  of  the  missing  cannon. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Turner,  P.  Colonel  Sheperton’s  clock.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Webb.  C.  Ann  and  Hope  mutiny.  (O  ’66) 
Wuorio,  E.-L.  October  treasure.  (O  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature  (Collective) 

Blishen,  E..  ed.  Miscellany  two.  (Ag  ’66) 
Book  for  Eleanor  Farjeon.  (N  ’66) 

Carlson,  D.  B.  ed.  Brainstormers.  (S  ’66) 
Farjeon,  E.  Old  nurse’s  stocking-basket. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Tashjian,  V.  A.  Once  there  was  and  was 
not.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Vries,  L.  de.  Flowers  of  delight.  (Je  ’66) 


Kafu  the  scribbler.  Seidensticker,  E.  (Je  ’66) 
Kalb,  Jean,  baron  de,  originally  Johann  Kalb 
Zucker,  A.  E.  General  de  Kalb,  Lafayette's 
mentor.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Kalb,  Johann.  See  Kalb,  Jean,  baron  de 
Kandy-kolored  tangerine-flake  streamline  babv 
Wolfe,  T.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Kangra  paintings  of  Gita  Govinda.  Rand- 
hawa,  M.  S.  (My  ’66) 

Kaplany,  Geza  de 

Anspacher,  c-  Trial  of  Dr  de  Kaplany. 
(Mr  66) 


Karamu  House,  Cleveland 
Selby,  J.  Beyond  civil  rights.  (O  ’66) 
Kazin,  Alfred 

Kazin,  A.  Starting  out  in  the  thirties.  (1965 
1966  Annual) 


Keaton,  Buster 
Blesh,  R.  Keaton. 


(Ag  ’66) 


Keats,  John 

Bush,  D.  John  Keats.  (Je  66) 
Richardson,  J.  Everlasting  spell. 
Keepers  of  the  past.  Lord,  C.  L., 


(Ag  ’66) 
ed.  (Je  ’66) 


Keitel,  Wilhelm 
Keitel,  W.  Memoirs  of 
(My  ’66) 


Field-Marshal 


Keitel. 


Keller,  Helen  Adams 


Juvenile  literature 


Graff,  S.  Helen  Keller.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kennedy,  Caroline 

Shaw,  M.  White  House  nannie.  (Je  66) 
Kennedy,  Edward  Moore 
Levin.  M.  B.  Kennedy  campaigning.  (N  ’66) 


Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald 
Epstein,  E.  J.  Inquest.  (S  ’6,6) 

Fay,  P.  B.  Pleasure  of  his  company.  (D  ’66) 
Greenberg,  B.  S.,  ed.  Kennedy  assassination 
and  the  American  public.  (M>  ’66) 
Kennedy,  J.  F.  John  F.  Kennedy  on  educa¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

Kennedy,  J.  F.  Memorable  quotations  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  (Ap  ’66) 

Lane,  M.  Rush  to  judgment.  (O  ’66) 

Salinger,  P.  With  Kennedy.  (O  ’66) 

Sauvage,  L.  Oswald  affair.  (D  ’66) 
S'chlesinger,  A.  M.  Thousand  days.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Sorensen,  T.  C.  Kennedy.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wolfenstein.  M. .  ed.  Children  and  the  death 
of  a  president.  (O  ’66) 


Assassination 

Meagher,  S.  Subject  index  to  the  Warren 
report  and  hearings  &  exhibits.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald,  1960- 

Shaw,  M.  Wtte  House  nannie.  (Je  ’66) 
Kennedy  and  the  press.  Kennedy,  J.  F.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Kennedy  assassination  and  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  Greenberg.  B.  S..  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Kennedy  campaigning.  Levin,  M.  B.  (N  ’66) 
Kennedy  family 

Shaw,  M.  White  House  nannie.  (Je  ’66) 
Kensington,  England 

Hutchins,  P.  Ezra  Pound’s  Kensington,  (Ag 
’66) 

Kenya 

Description  and  travel 

Chenevix  Trench,  C.  Desert’s  dusty  face.  (Je 
36) 

History 

Cox,  R.  Kenyatta’s  country.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate 


Description  and  travel 
Adamson,  J.  Story  of  Elsa.  (N  ’66) 

Kenyatta,  Jomo 

Cox,  R.  Kenyatta's  country.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kenyatta's  country.  Cox,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kerensky  memoirs.  Eng  title  of:  Russia  and 
history’s  turning  point.  Kerensky,  A.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Kerry,  Ireland  (County) 

Rukeyser,  M.  Orgy.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Kerygma 

Grasso.  D.  Proclaiming  God’s  message.  (O  ’66) 
Kerygma  and  counseling.  Oden.  T.  C.  (S  ’66) 
Keynes,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  baron 
Lekachman,  R.  Age  of  Keynes.  (N  ’66) 
Keynesian  economics.  See  Economics 
Kgatla  (African  tribe) 

Mitchison,  N.  Return  to  the  fairy  hill.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Khmer  sculpture  and  the  Angkor  civilization. 

Giteau,  M.  (S  ’66) 

Khmers 

Giteau,  M  Khmer  sculpture  and  the  Angkor 
civilization.  (S  ’66) 

Khrushchev,  Nikita-  Sergeevich 
Crankshaw.  E.  Khrushchev.  (Ag  ’66) 
Killebrew,  Harmon  Clayton 


juvenile  literature 

Butler,  H.  Harmon  Killebrew  story.  (S  ’66) 

Kil!miaf)°1Phin‘  Marsh’  N-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

Kind  of  treason.  Elegant.  R.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

King  Lear  in  our  time.  Mack,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

KirL?-i<fe?0PA0ld’s  Aegacy-  Anstey,  R.  T.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

King  of  men.  Coolidge.  O.  OS  ’66) 

King  of  the  hill.  Fleming.  T.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 
Km1l968tAe  rain;y  country.  Freeling,  N.  (Ja  ’67) 
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Kingdom  of  the  tides.  Carter,  S.  (D  ’66) 
Kingdoms  of  the  savanna.  Vansina,  J.  (O  ’66) 
Kings  and  rulers 

Perry,  J.  W.  Lord  of  the  four  quarters.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

King’s  fifth.  O'Dell,  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
King  s  friends.  Brown,  W.  (Ag  ’66)  ^  • 

Kings,  prophets  and  history.  Kamm,  J.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Kinmont,  Jill 

Valens,  E.  G.  Long  way  ud.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Kinship 

Aspects  of  the  analysis  of  family  structure. 
(My  ’66) 

Kipling,  Rudyard 

Gilbert,  E.  L.,  ed.  Kipling  and  the  critics. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Rudyard  Kipling.  (D  ’66) 
Kipling  and  the  critics.  Gilbert,  E.  L.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Kitman,  Marvin 

Kitman,  M.  Number  one  best  seller.  (Ag  ’66) 
Klamath  Indian  Reservation 
Stern,  T.  Klamath  tribe.  (D  ’66) 

Klamath  tribe.  Stern,  T.  (D  ’66) 

Klondike  saga.  Loltke,  C.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Knight  of  the  white  eagle.  Eng  title  of:  Count 
Rumford  of  Woburn,  Mass.  Sparrow,  W.  J. 
(S  ’66) 

Knives 


Juvenile  literature 

Peterson,  H.  L.  History  of  knives.  (S  ’66) 


Knock  upon  silence.  Kizer,  C.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Knower  and  the  known.  Grene,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 


Knowledge,  Theory  of 
Bronowski,  J.  Identity  of  man.  (Ag  ’66) 
Grene,  M.  Knower  and  the  known.  (Ag  ’66) 
McCulloch,  W.  S.  Embodiments  of  mind.  (Je 
’66) 

Reeves,  J.  W.  Thinking  about  thinking.  (D 
’66) 

Reichenbach.  H.  Theory  of  relativity  and 
priori  knowledge.  (O  ’66) 

Scheffler,  1.  Conditions  of  knowledge.  (Ag 
’66) 

Sweeney,  F.,  ed.  Knowledge  explosion.  (Ag 
’66) 


Knowledge  among  men.  (N  ’66) 

Knowledge  explosion.  Sweeney,  F.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Knowledge  of  man.  Buber,  M.  (D  ’66) 


Knox,  Robert 

Rae,  X.  Knox:  the  anatomist.  (N  ’66) 
Kohler  on  strike.  Uphoff,  W.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 


Kohler  Strike,  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  1934 
Uphoff,  W.  H.  Kohler  on  strike.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kohler  Strike,  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  1954-1960 
Uphoff,  W.  H.  Kohler  on  strike.  (Ag  ’66) 
Koine  eirene.  Ryder,  T.  T.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 

Koko  and  the  ghosts.  KuSan.  I.  (Ag  ’66) 
Komantcia.  Keith,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kommounistikon  Komma  tes  Hellados 
Kousoulas,  D.  G.  Revolution  and  defeat.  (Ap 
’66) 


Koran 

Parrinder, 

Korea 


G.  Jesus  in  the  Qur’an.  (Ag  ’66) 


Foreign  relations 
Japan 

Morley,  J.  W.  Japan  and  Korea.  (Je  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 
Morley,  J.  W.  Japan  and  Korea.  (Je  ’66) 


Social  conditions 

Schwartz,  A.  Starved  and  the  silent.  (My 
’66) 


Koufax.  Sandy 
Koufax,  S.  Koufax.  (N  ’66) 

Kremlin  letter.  Behn.  N  (O  ’66) 
Kristina,  Queen  of  Sweden 
Stolpe,  S.  Christina  of  Sweden. 


(Ag  ’66) 


Kroller-Mtiller  museum,  Otterlo.  Holland. 
Joosten.  E.  (My  ’66) 


Kuldja,  China  .  . 

Hsli,  I.  C.  Y.  Ill  crisis.  (N 


66) 


Kurosawa,  Akira  '  . 

Richie,  D.  Films  of  Akira  Kurosawa. 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 


(Ag 


LBJ:  a  foreign  observer’s  viewpoint.  Davie,  W. 
(Ag  ’66) 

LBJ  brigade.  Wilson,  W.  (O  ’66) 

Laban’s  will.  Lebowitz,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 


Labor  and  laboring  classes 

Labor  and  regulations 

Yellowitz,  I.  Labor  and  the  progressive 
movement  in  New  York  State,  1897-1916. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Germany 

Noyes,  P.  H.  Organization  and  revolution. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Great  Britain 

Hobsbawm.  E.  J.  Labouring  men.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mayhew,  H.  Selections  from  London  labour 
and  the  London  poor.  (My  *66) 

Pike,  E.  R.  “Hard  times.”  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

India 

History 

Morris,  M.  D.  Emergence  of  an  industrial 
labor  force  in  India.  (Je  ’66) 

Ireland 

Larkin,  E.  James  Larkin,  Irish  labour  leader, 
1876-1947.  (Ag  ’66) 

Latin  America 

Alexander,  R.  J.  Organized  labor  in  Latin 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 


New  York  (State) 

Yellowitz,  I.  Labor  and  the  progressive 

movement  in  New  York  State,  1897-1916. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Peru 

Payne,  J.  L.  Labor  and  politics  in  Peru.  (Ap 
’66) 

United  States 

Bowen,  W.  G.,  ed.  Labor  and  the  national 
economy.  (N  ’66) 

Galenson.  W.  Primer  on  employment  and 

wages.  (N  ’66) 

Haber,  W.,  ed.  Labor  in  a  changing  America. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mott.  P.  E.  Shift  work.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Werstein,  I.  Great  struggle.  (Mr  ’66) 

Labor  and  politics  in  Peru.  Payne,  J.  L.  (Ap 
’66) 

Labor  and  the  national  economy.  Bowen.  W.  G., 
ed.  (N  ’66) 

Labor  and  the  progressive  movement  in  New 
York  State,  1897-1916.  Yellowitz,  I.  (Ag  ’66) 
Labor  arbitration:  a  dissenting  view.  Hays, 
P.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Labor  arbitration  process.  Fleming,  R.  W. 
(S  ’66) 

Labor  in  a  changing  America.  Haber,  W.,  ed. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Labor  in  crisis.  Brody.  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Labour  Party  (Great  Britain) 

Rodgers,  W.  T.  People  into  Parliament.  (N 
’66) 

Labor  revolt  in  Alabama.  Ward,  R.  D.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Labor  supply 

Colberg,  M.  R.  Human  capital  in  Southern 
development,  1939-1963.  (Je  ’66) 

Galenson,  W.  Primer  on  employment  and 
wages.  (N  ’66) 

Mangum,  G.  L.,  ed.  Manpower  revolution:  its 
policy  consequences.  (Ap  ’66) 

Labor  unions 

Alexander,  R.  J.  Organized  labor  in  Latin 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bowen.  W.  G.,  ed.  Labor  and  the  national 
economy.  (N  ’66) 

Gavett,  T.  W.  Development  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Milwaukee.  (Ap  ’66) 

Larkin,  E.  James  Larkin,  Irish  labour  leader, 
1876-1947.  (Ag  ’66) 

Miller,  R.  W.  Practice  of  local  union  leader¬ 
ship.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sturmthal,  A.,  ed.  White-collar  trade  unions. 
(D  ’66) 

Yellowitz,  I.  Labor  and  the  progressive 
movement  in  New  York  State,  1897-1916. 
(Ag  ’66) 

History 

Brody,  D.  Labor  in  crisis.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Cook,  R.  Leaders  of  labor.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Werstein,  I.  Great  struggle.  (Mr  ’66) 
Labour.  See  Labor 

Labouring  men.  Hobsbawn,  E.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
L’Action  frangaise 

Nolte,  E.  Three  faces  of  fascism.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Lacy  family 

Wightman,  W.  E.  Lacy  family  in  England 
and  Normandy,  1066-1194.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 
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Lacy  family  in  England  and  Normandy  1066- 
1194.  Wightman,  W.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Grosvenors.  Huxley. 
G.  (Je  ’66) 

Lady  of  the  house.  Stanford,  S.  (My  ’66) 
Ladybug.  McClung,  R.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lafayette  Flying  Corps.  See  France.  Army. 

Lafayette  Flying  corps 
La  Guardia,  Fiorello  Henry 
Mann,  A.  La  Guardia  comes  to  power,  1933. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

La  Guardia  comes  to  power,  1933.  Mann,  A. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Lakes 

Dictionaries 

Gresswell,  R.  K.,  ed.  Standard  encyclopedia 
of  the  world's  rivers  and  lakes.  (Je  ’66) 
Lamp  of  experience.  Colbourn,  H.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lanahan,  Frances  (Fitzgerald) 

Fitzgerald,  S.  Letters  to  his  daughter.  (Mr 
’66) 

Land  and  caste  in  South  India.  Kumar,  D.  (Ja 

’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Land  and  people  of  Ethiopia.  Kaula,  El  M. 

(My  ’66) 

Land  tenure 

Chibnall,  A.  C.  Sherington.  (N  ’66) 

Kumar,  D.  Land  and  caste  in  ’South  India. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Roberts,  S.  id.  squatting  age  in  Australia, 
1835-1847  [reprinti.  (Ap  ’66) 

Tuma,  E.  H.  Twenty-six  centuries  of  agrar¬ 
ian  reform.  ( O’ 66)  _ 

Walker,  K.  R.  Planning  in  Chinese  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Je  ’66) 

Land  under  the  Pole  star.  Ingstad,  H.  (N  ’66) 
Landlocked.  Lessing,  D.  (In  her  Children  of 
violence ) .  ( N  ’66) 

Landlord.  Hunter,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

Landmarks  in  Greek  literature.  Bowra,  C.  M. 
(N  ’66) 

Landmarks  of  contemporary  drama.  Chiari,  J. 
(S  ’66) 

Landru,  Henri  Desire 


Fiction 


Masson,  R.  Landru.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Landru.  Masson,  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Landscape  m  concrete.  Lind,  J.  (S  ’66) 
Landscape  of  memory.  Salvesen,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 


Landscape  painting 

Stechow.  W.  Dutch  landscape  painting.  (N 
’66) 

Landscapes  of  Frederic  Edwin  Church.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (Je  ’66) 


Lange,  Dorothea 

New  York.  Museum  of  modern  art.  Dorothea 
Lange  [catalog  of  an  exhibition  held  at 
the  Museum],  (D  ’66) 

Langenscheidt’s  concise  German  dictionary. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Language  and  background  of  Homer.  Kirk, 
G.  S.,  comp.  (D  ’66) 

Language  and  languages 

Hertzler,  J.  O.  Sociology  of  language.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Jennings,  G.  Personalities  of  language.  (Ag 
’66) 

Philosophy 


Katz.  J.  J.  Philosophy  of  language.  (O  ’66) 


Last  eagle.  Mannix,  D.  (My  ’66) 

Last  gentleman.  Percy,  W.  (Ag  ’66) 

Last  hero.  Pearson,  J.  (My  ’66) 

Last  Jew  in  America.  Fiedler,  L.  A.  (N  ’66) 
Last  lamp  burning.  Griffin,  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Last  of  Lazarus.  Goldston,  R.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Last  of  the  Middle  West.  Humphreys,  J.  R. 
(S  ’66) 

Last  of  the  Vikings.  Eng  title  of:  Last  Viking. 

Treece.  H.  (O  ’66) 

Last  100  days.  Toland,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Last  one  in.  Gould.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Last  poor  man.  Hyams.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 


Last  Supper.  See  Lord’s  Supper 
Last  trolley  ride.  Calisher.  H.  (With  her  The 
railway  police).  (N  ’66) 

Last  two  to  hang.  Jones,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Last  Viking.  Treece.  H.  (O  ’66) 

Last  wilderness.  Gerson,  N.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Last  years.  Kierkegaard,  S.  A.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Late  beginner.  Napier.  P.  (N  ’66) 

Late  bourgeois  world.  Gordimer,  N.  (S  ’66) 
Later  Lollards,  1414-1520.  Thomson,  J.  A.  F. 
(N  ’66) 

Later  years;  v2  of  The  Liddell  Hart  memoirs. 

Liddell  Hart.  B.  H.  (N  ’66) 

Later  years,  1803-1850;  v2  of  William  Words¬ 
worth.  Moorman.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Latin  America 

Wendt,  H.  Red,  white,  and  black  continent. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Biography 

Juvenile  literature 


Worcester,  D.  E.  Makers  of  Latin  America. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Commercial  policy 

Baerresen,  D.  W.  Latin  American  trade  pat¬ 
terns.  (D  ’66) 

Dell.  S.  Latin  American  common  market? 
(D  ’66) 


Economic  conditions 

Alba.  V.  Alliance  without  allies.  (Mr  ’66) 
Gordon,  W.  C.  Political  economy  of  Latin 
America.  (D  ’66) 

Heath,  D.  B.,  ed.  Contemporary  cultures  and 
societies  of  Latin  America.  (D  ’66) 

Vbiiz,  C.,  ed.  Obstacles  to  change  in  Latin 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 


Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Alba.  V.  Alliance  without  allies.  (Mr  ’66) 
Barber,  W.  F.  Internal  security  and  mili- 
tary  power.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lieuwen,  E.  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Wood,  B.  United  States  and  Latin  American 
wars,  1932-1942.  (N  ’66) 


History 


Parry,  J.  H.  Spanish  seaborne  empire.  (Ag 
’66) 

20  th  century 

Wood,  B.  United  States  and  Latin  American 
wars,  1932-1942.  (N  ’66) 


Study  and  teaching 

Halliday,  M.  A.  K.  Linguistic  sciences  and 
language  teaching.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Language,  law,  and  diplomacy,  2v.  Ostrower. 
A.  (Ap  ’66) 

.Language  of  art  &  art  criticism.  Margolls,  J. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Language  of  ballet.  Mara,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Language  of  fiction.  Lodge,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Language  of  life.  Beadle,  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Language  of  the  Book  of  common  prayer. 
Brook,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lapland 

Description  and  travel 

Lister,  R.  P.  Hard  way  to  Haparanda.  (S  *66) 
Larkin,  James 

Larkin,  E.  James  Larkin,  Irish  labour  leader, 
1876-1947.  (Ag  ’66) 

Larousse  encyclopedia  of  modern  art.  Huyghe, 
R.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Larousse  encyclopedia  of  world  geography. 

(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Last  analysis.  Bellow,  S.  (Je  ’66) 

Last  battle.  Ryan,  C.  (My  ’66) 

Last  cruise  of  the  Emden.  Hoyt,  E.  P.  (D  ’66) 
Last  discourse  of  Jesus.  Behler,  G.  M.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Politics 

Barber,  W.  F.  Internal  security  and  military 
power.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Masur,  G.  Nationalism  in  Latin  America. 
(S  ’66) 

Szulc,  T.  Latin  America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vdliz,  C.,  ed.  Obstacles  to  change  in  Latin 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wendt,  H.  Red,  white,  and  black  continent. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Whitaker.  A.  P.  Nationalism  in  contemporary 
Latin  America.  (N  ’66) 

Relations  (general)  with  the 
United  States 

Rio,  A.  del.  Clash  and  attraction  of  two  cul¬ 
tures.  (My  ’66) 


neugion 

D’Antonio,  W.  V.,  ed.  Religion,  revolution, 
and  reform.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Social  conditions 

D’Antonio,  W.  V.,  ed.  Religion,  revolution, 
arid  reform.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Goldenberg,  B.  Cuban  revolution  and  Latin 
America.  (Je  ’66) 

Heath  D.  B  ed.  .Contemporary  cultures  and 
c  societies  of  Latin  America.  (D  ’66) 

Szujc,  T.  Latin  America.  (Ag  ’66) 

°k.sJ\ac!es  to  change  in  Latin 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Latin  American  common  market?  Dell,  S.  (D 
’66) 

Latin  American  trade  patterns.  Baerresen, 
D.  W.  (D  ’66) 

Latin  drama 

Dorey,  T.  A.,  ed.  Roman  drama.  (S  ’66) 

Latin  historians.  S'ee  Historians.  Latin 
Latin  historians.  Dorey,  T.  A.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Latin  literature 

Collections 

Wills.  G.,  ed.  Roman  culture.  (D  ’ 66) 

Latin  poetry 

History  and  criticism 

Dronke,  P.  Medieval  Latin  and  the  rise  of 
European  love- lyrics,  2v.  (S  ’66) 

Maddison,  C.  Marcantonio  Plaminio.  (Je  ’66) 
Latter-day  saints:  the  Mormons  yesterday  and 
today.  Mullen,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Laughable  limericks.  Brew  ton,  S.,  comp.  (Ap 
’66) 


Laughter  of  Aphrodite.  Green.  P.  (My  ’66) 
Laurence  Sterne  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Hartley,  L.  (N  ’66) 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfred 
Schull,  J.  Laurier.  (My  ’66) 

Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent 
Davis,  K.  S.  Cautionary  scientists.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Law 

Gluckman,  M.  Politics,  law  and  ritual  in  tri¬ 
bal  society.  (Ap  ’66) 

Larson.  A.  Sovereignty  within  the  law.  (N 
’66) 

Negley,  G.  Political  authority  and  moral 
judgment.  (Ap  ’66) 

Nice.  R.  W..  ed.  Treasury  of  law.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sawer,  G.  Law  in  society.  (My  ’66) 

Stone,  J.  Law  and  the  social  sciences  in  the 
second  half  century.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kutner,  L.  I,  the  lawyer.  (S  ’66) 


Philosophy 

Krieger,  L.  Politics  of  discretion.  (D  ’66) 
Simon,  Y.  R.  Tradition  of  natural  law.  (Ap 
’66) 

Stumpf,  S.  E.  Morality  and  the  law.  (D  ’66) 
Taylor,  J.  F.  A.  Masks  of  society.  (D  ’66) 


Great  Britain 


Hogue.  A.  R. 
(D  ’66) 

Keeton,  G  W. 
common  law. 


Origins  of  the  common  law. 

Norman  conquest  and  the 
(S  ’66) 


India 

Fyzee,  A.  A.  A.  Cases  in  the  Muhammadan 
law  of  India  and  Pakistan.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Pakistan 

Fyzee,  A.  A.  A.  Cases  in  the  Muhammadan 
law  of  India  and  Pakistan.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Rome 

Kelly.  J.  M.  Roman  litigation.  (D  ’66) 

Watson,  A.  Law  of  obligations  in  the  later 
Roman  Republic.  (Ag  ’66) 


Russia 

Hayward,  M..  ed.  &  tr.  On  trial.  (O  ’66.) 

LaFave,  W.  R.,  ed.  Law  in  the  Soviet  society. 
(N  ’66) 

United  States 

Billias,  G.  A.,  ed.  Law  and  authority  in 
colonial  America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Congress  and  the  nation,  1946-1964.  (S  ’66) 

Goldberg,  A.  J.  Defenses  of  freedom.  (S  ’66) 

Kling,  S.  G.  Complete  guide  to  everyday 
law.  (S  ’66) 

Bibliooraphv 

International  association  of  law  libraries.  Law 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  (Mr  ’66) 


Cases 

Legal  papers  of  John  Adams, 
History 


3v. 


Adams,  J. 

(Ap  ’66) 

Chroust,  A.-H.  Rise  of  the  legal  profession 
in  America,  2v.  (Mr  ’66) 

Law  and  authority  in  colonial  America.  Billias. 
G.  A.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Law  and  conscience.  Bockle.  F.  (D  ’66) 

Law  and  economic  policy  in  America.  Letwin. 
W.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Law  and  psychology  in  conflict.  Marshall.  J. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  „ 

Law  and  the  social  sciences  in  the  second  half 
century.  Stone,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Law  as  a  profession 

Warkov,  S.  Lawyers  in  the  making.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Kutner.  L.  I,  the  lawyer.  (S  ’66) 

Law  enforcement 

Skolnick,  J.  H.  Justice  without  trial:  law 
enforcement  in  democratic  society.  (D  ’66) 
Law  in  society.  Sawer.  G.  (My  ’66) 

Law  in  the  Soviet  society.  LaFave.  W.  R.,  ed. 
(N  ’66) 

Law  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Interna¬ 
tional  association  of  law  libraries.  (Mr  ’66) 
Law;,  of  obligations  in  the  later  Roman  Repub- 
’  lie.  Watson,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Law  unto  themselves.  Parkinson,  C.  N.  (D  ’66) 
Lawrence,  David  Herbert 
Chambers,  J.  D.  H.  Lawrence  [2d  ed],  (My 
66 ) 

Daleski,  H.  M.  Forked  flame.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gordon,  D.  J.  D.  H.  Lawrence  as  a  literary 
critic.  (D  ’66) 

Sagar.  K.  Art  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  (O  ’66) 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Edward 
Gardner,  B.  Allenby  of  Arabia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Lawyers 

Chroust,  A.-H.  Rise  of  the  legal  profession 
in  America,  2v.  (Mr  ’66) 

Warkov,  S.  Lawyers  in  the  making.  (N  ’66) 
Lawyers  and  judges.  Grossman,  J.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
Lawyers’  ethics.  Carlin,  J.  E.  (N  ’66) 

Lawyers  in  the  making.  Warkov.  S.  (N  ’66) 
Layman’s  guide  to  Negro  history.  Salk.  E.  A., 
ed.  (D  ’66) 

Leader.  Freeman,  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Leaders  of  labor.  Cook,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Leaders  of  the  new  Africa.  Kaula,  E  M.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Leadership 

Frey,  F.  W.  Turkish  political  elite.  (Ag  ’66) 
Jennings,  M.  K.  Community  influentials.  (Ag 
’66) 

Lasswell,  H.  D.,  ed.  World  revolutionary 
elites.  (O  ’66) 

Lowry,  R.  P.  Who’s  running  this  town? 
(Je  ’66) 

Rice,  A.  K.  Learning  for  leadership.  (Ag  ’66) 
Zaleznik,  A.  Human  dilemmas  of  leadership. 
(N  ’66) 

League  of  Nations 

Barros,  J.  Corfu  incident  of  1923.  (Ag  ’66) 
Larus,  J. ,  ed.  From  collective  security  to 
preventive  diplomacy.  (S  ’66) 

Learned  lady.  Browning,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Learning,  Psychology  of 
Eysenck,  H.  J.,  ed.  Experiments  in  behaviour 
therapy.  (Ap  ’66) 

Learning  and  scholarship 
Herbst,  J.  German  historical  school  in  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Neusner,  J.  History  and  Torah.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Learning  for  leadership.  Rice,  A.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Learning  to  philosophise.  Emmet,  E.  R.  (Ap 
’66) 

Lebanon 

History 

Salibi,  K.  S.  Modern  history  of  Lebanon. 
(My  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Binder.  L.,  ed.  Politics  in  Lebanon.  (N  ’66) 
Meo,  L.  M.  T.  Lebanon.  Improbable  nation. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Lebanon,  improbable  nation.  Meo,  L.  M.  T.  (Ap 
'66) 

Lectures  in  the  philosophy  of  education:  1899. 
Dewey,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  2v. 

Blair,  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Lee.  Henry 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Light-Horse  Harry.  (N  ’66) 

Lee,  Ivy  Ledbetter 

Hiebert.  R.  E.  Courtier  to  the  crowd.  (N 
’66) 

Leeward  islands 

Politics  and  government 
Goveia.  E.  V.  Slave  society  in  the  British 
Leeward  Islands  at  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century.  (N  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Goveia,  E.  V.  Slave  society  in  the  British 
Leeward  Islands  at  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century.  (N  ’66) 

Left  and  right  (Political  science).  See  Right 
and  left  (Political  science) 

Legacy  of  a  pharaoh.  Christie,  T.  L.  (N  ’66 
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Silverstein,  L.  Defense  of  the  poor  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  in  American  state  courts.  (Ap  ’66) 
Legal  ethics 

Carlin.  J.  E.  Lawyers’  ethics.  (N  ’66) 

Legal  papers  of  John  Adams,  3v.  Adams,  J. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Legend  of  Grizzly  Adams:  California’s  greatest 
mountain  man.  Dillon,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Legend  of  Hobey  Baker.  Davies,  J.  (N  ’66) 
Legends 

Juvenile  literature 

Belting,  N.  Stars  are  silver  reindeer.  (N  ’66) 
Australia 

Juvenile  literature 

Parker,  K.  L.,  comp.  Australian  legendary 
tales.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  M.  Backbone  of  the  king.  (S  ’66) 
Japan 

Yoshitsune.  Yoshitsune:  a  fifteenth-century 
Japanese  chronicle.  (N  ’66) 


United  States 
Juvenile  literature 

Stoutenburg.  A.  American  tall  tales.  (O  ’66) 
The  West 
Juvenile  literature 

Drago,  H.  S.  Lost  bonanzas.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annua] ) 

Legends,  Eskimo 

Juvenile  literature 

Houston,  J.  Tikta’liktak.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Legends,  Jewish 


Juvenile  literature 

Ish-Kishor,  S.  Carpet  of  Solomon.  (S  ’66) 
Legends  of  Paul  Bunyan.  Feuerlicht,  R.  S.  (Ap 
’66) 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 

Strong,  R.  C.  Leicester’s  triumph.  (My  ’66) 
Leicester’s  triumph.  Strong.  R.  C.  (My  ’66) 
Leider,  Frida 

Leider,  F.  Playing  my  part.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Leisure  and  pleasure  in  Roman  Egypt.  Lind¬ 
say,  J.  (D  ’  66) 

Leisure  class 

Rasponi,  L.  International  nomads.  (S  ’66) 
Leisure:  Usable  information  for  recreation  and 
self-improvement:  v3  of  Everyday  refer¬ 
ence  library.  (My  '66) 

Lemon,  Mark 

Adrian,  A.  A.  Mark  Lemon:  first  editor  of 
Punch.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lemon 

Juvenile  literature 

Stone,  A.  H.  Chemistry  of  a  lemon.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lenin,  Vladimir  Il’ich 

Ulam,  A.  B.  Bolsheviks.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Wolfe,  B.  D.  Marxism.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Roberts,  E.  M.  Lenin  and  the  downfall  of 
Tsarist  Russia.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks'.  Eng  title  of:  The 
Bolsheviks.  Ulam,  A.  B.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Lenin  and  the  downfall  of  Tsarist  Russia. 

Roberts,  E.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Lenin  reader.  Lenin,  N.  (D  ’66) 

Leningrad 


Siege,  1941-1944 
V.  Leningrad  1941 


1966 


(1965, 

(1965,  1966  An- 


Pavlov,  D. 

Annual) 

Leningrad  1941.  Pavlov,  D.  V. 

nual) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Freud,  S.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  a  memory 
of  his  childhood.  (Ap  ’66) 

MF,?4F\a,&an.’  R-  Images  of  the  universe.  (Ja 
67)  1966  Annual) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  a  memory  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  Freud,  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

Leopardi,  Giacomo,  conte 
Singh,  G.  Leopardi  and  the  theory  of  poetry. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Leopardi  and  the  theory  of  poetry.  Singh,  G, 
(Ap  ’66) 

Leopold  to  Lumumba.  Martelli,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 


Leprosy 

Wilson,  D.  C.  Ten  fingers  for  God.  (My  ’66) 
Lerma,  Jose  Larios  Fernandez  de  Viilavicencio, 
duke  of 

Larios,  J.  Combat  over  Spam.  (N  ’66) 
Lesbianism.  See  Homosexuality 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand  Marie,  vicomte  de 
Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Building  the  Suez  Canal. 
(D  ’66) 

Lessing,  Doris  May 
Brewster,  D.  Doris  Lessing.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lester,  Alfred 

Cotton,  L.  Sydney  assassins.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Let  noon  be  fair.  Motley.  W.  (My  66) 

Let  us  have  peace.  1  Meyer,  H.  N.  (Ap  ’66) 
Let’s  find  out  about  color.  Campbell,  A.  (My 
’66) 

Let’s  find  out  about  the  moon.  Shapp,  M.  (Mr 
’66) 

Let’s  find  out  about  the  sun.  Shapp.  M.  (Mr 
’66) 

Let’s  find  out  about  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Shapp,  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Letter  to  a  conservative.  Allen,  S.  (Ap  ’66) 
Letters 

Browning,  R.  Learned  lady.  (Ag  ’66) 
Monteiro,  G.  Henry  James  and  John  Hay. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Letters,  Collected,  v  1.  Shaw,  B.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Letters  from  Hawaii.  Mark  Twain’s.  Twain, 
M.  (My  ’66) 

Letters  from  Jack  London.  London,  J.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Letters  from  the  Paris  peace  conference.  Sey¬ 
mour,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Letters  of  Charles  Armitage  Brown.  Brown, 

C.  A.  (My  ’66) 

Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  2v.  Rossetti, 

D.  G.  (N  ’66) 

Letters  of  Elijah  Fletcher.  Fletcher,  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Letters  of  George  Catlin  and  his  family. 

Roehm,  M.  C.,  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Letters  of  James  Joyce,  v2-3.  Joyce,  J.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Letters  of  marque.  See  Privateering 
Letters  of  Mozart  and  his  family,  2v  [2d  edl. 

Mozart,  J.  C.  W.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Letters  of  Oswald  Spengler.  1913-1936.  Speng- 
ler,  O.  (My  ’66) 

Letters  of  Wallace  Stevens.  Stevens,  W.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Letters  to  Atticus,  Cicero’s,  2v.  Cicero.  M.  T. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Letters  to  his  daughter.  Fitzgerald,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
Levenson,  Samuel 

Levenson,  S.  Everything  but  money.  (N  ’66) 
Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

Gibb,  J.,  ed.  Light  on  C.  S.  Lewis.  (My  ’66) 
Lewis,  Sinclair 

London,  J.  Letters  from  Jack  London.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
Tomkins,  C.  Lewis  and  Clark  trail.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lewis  and  Clark  trail.  Tomkins,  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Leyte,  Battle  of,  1944 
Falk,  S.  L.  Decision  at  Leyte.  (Je  ’66) 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands  (Province) 

Nurge,  E.  _  Life  in  a  Leyte  village.  (D  ’66) 
Liberal  studies  and  higher  technology.  Davies, 
JLi.  (in  66) 

Liberalism 

Alexander  E  Matthew  Arnold  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  (Mr  ’66) 

Staebler,  N.  How  to  argue  with  a  conserv¬ 
ative.  (My  ’66) 

warren,  f.  A.  Liberals  and  communism. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Liberals  and  communism.  Warren,  F.  A  (Ag 
’66) 

Liberty 

Commager,  H.  S.  Freedom  and  order.  (D 

6&) 

Kemper,  D  J.  Decade  of  fear.  (S  ’66) 
Konvitz,  M.  R.  Expanding  liberties  (Ag  ’66) 
Meiklejohn,  D.  Freedom  and  the  public.  (Ap 
66) 

J-  Freedom  in  the  modem  world. 

(Ap  66) 

T>.  T.  Foundations  of  freedom.  (D 

66) 

Liberty  of  conscience 

Haring  B.  Liberty  of  the  children  of  God 
(Ag  ’ 66) 

Liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Haring,  B 
(Ag  ’66) 
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Librarian  ajid  the  machine.  Wasserman,  P. 

(S  bo) 

Libraries 

Conant,  R.  W„  ed.  Public  library  and  the 
city.  (D  ’66) 

Automation 

Kent,  A.,  ed  Library  planning  for  automa¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’66) 

Planning  conference  on  information  transfer 
experiments.  Intrex.  (Ag  ’66) 
wasserman,  P.  Librarian  and  the  machine, 
(o  6b) 

History 

Johnson.  E.  D.  History  of  libraries  in  the 
Western  world.  (O  ’66) 

Special  collections 

Lewanski,  R.  C.,  comp.  Subject  collections 
in  European  libraries.  (S  ’66) 

T  rustees 

Young,  V.  G.,  ed.  Library  trustee.  (Ag  ’66) 
Europe 

Directories 

Lewanski,  R.  C.,  comp.  Subject  collections 
in  European  libraries.  (S  ’  66) 

United  States 

Kruzas,  A.  T.  Business  and  industrial  li¬ 
braries  ini  the  United  States.  1820-1940. 
(O  ’66) 

Libraries,  Children’s 

Broderick,  D.  M.  An  introduction  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  work  in  public  libraries  (Ag  ’66) 
Libraries,  College  and  university 
Metcalf,  K.  D.  Planning  academic  and  re¬ 
search  library  buildings.  (Ag  ’66) 

Planning  conference  on  information  transfer 
experiments.  Intrex.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wasserman,  P.  Librarian  and  the  machine. 
(S  ’66) 

Wheeler,  H.  R.  Community  college  library, 
(Ag  ’66) 

Libraries,  Medical.  See  Medical  libraries 
Libraries,  Regional 

Kent,  A.,  ed.  Library  planning  for  automa¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’66) 

Libraries,  Special 

Kruzas,  A.  T.  Business  and  industrial  li¬ 
braries  in  the  United  States.  1820-1940. 
(O  ’66) 

Library  administration 

Sinclair,  D.  Administration  of  the  small  pub¬ 
lic  library.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Library  architecture 

Metcalf,  K.  D.  Planning  academic  and  re¬ 
search  library  buildings.  (Ag  ’66) 

Library  of  literary  criticism,  3v.  Temple,  R.  Z., 
ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Library  planning  for  automation.  Kent,  A.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Library  publications.  Holman,  W.  R.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Library  trustee.  Young,  V.  G.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Librettos 

Coopersmlth,  J.  Baker  Street.  (S  ’66) 

Libya 

Description  and  travel 
Keith,  A.  N.  Children  of  Allah.  (My  ’66) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Keith,  A.  N.  Children  of  Allah.  (My  ’66) 
Liddell  Hart,  Basil  Henry 
Howard,  M.,  ed.  Theory  and  practice  of 
war.  (Ag  ’66) 

Liddell  Hart  memoirs,  v  1.  Liddell,  Hart,  B.  H. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Liddell  Hart  memoirs,  v2.  Liddell  Hart,  B.  H. 
(N  ’66) 

The  lie.  Moravia,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Life 

Jonas,  H.  Phenomenon  of  life.  (Ag  ’66) 

Life  (Biology) 

Bonner.  J.  T.  Size  and  cycle.  (S  ’66) 
Wooldridge,  D.  E.  Machinery  of  life.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Moffat.  S.  Life  beyond  the  earth.  (O  ’66) 
Life  &  death  of  John  Henry  Tunstall.  Tun- 
stall.  J.  H.  (D  ’66) 

Life  and  light.  Gelpi.  D.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Neil,  W.  (My  ’66) 
Life  and  teaching  of  Karl  Marx.  Lewis,  J.  (Ap 
’66) 

Life  and  thought  of  Chang  Hstieh-ch'eng  (1738- 
1801).  Nivison.  D.  S.  (  N  ’66) 


Life  and  times  of  Frederick  Douglass.  Douglass, 

F.  (D  ’66) 

Life  beyond  the  earth.  Moffat,  S.  (O  ’66) 

Life  I  live.  Lenski,  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Life  in  a  Leyte  village.  Nurge,  E.  (D  ’66) 
Life  in  Mexico.  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  F.  (D 
.  ’  66 ) 

Life  in  Norman  England.  Tomkeieff,  O.  G. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Life  in  the  North  during  the  Civil  War.  Smith, 

G.  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Life  in  the  sea.  Vevers,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 

Life  of  Bernini.  Baldinucci.  F.  (N  ’66) 

Life  of  Dylan  Thomas.  FitzGibbon,  D.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Life  of  Eric  Gill.  Speaight,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Life  of  Ashes.  Marshall.  N.  B.  (N  ’66) 

Life  of  George  Gershwin.  Rushmore,  R.  (Ja 
.  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Life  of  Ian  Fleming.  Pearson,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Life^  of_.  John  ^Lancaster  Spalding.  Sweeney, 

Life  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua.  Bruce.  J. 

.  (Ag  ’66) 

Life  of  Saint  Paul.  Bruce,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Life  of  the  mind  in  America.  Miller,  P.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Life  of  William  Harris  Crawford.  Green.  P.  J. 

.  (Je  ’66) 

Life  on  other  planets.  See  Plurality  of  worlds 
Life  on  the  sea-shore.  Southward,  A.  J.  (Ag 
66) 

Life  styles  of  educated  women.  Ginzberg,  E. 
(N  '66) 

Life  with  Rossetti.  Pedrick,  G.  (N  ’66) 

Life  without  prejudice.  Weaver,  R.  M  (A« 
’66) 

Light 

Juvenile  literature 

Freeman,  I.  M.  All  about  light  and  radiation. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Light-Horse  Harry.  Gerson,  N.  B.  (N  ’66) 
Light  on  C.  S.  Lewis.  Gibb.  J..  ed.  (My  ’66) 
Light  on  the  hill.  Miller,  R.  E.  (D  ’66) 
Lighthouse  of  the  skies,  Jones.  B.  J.  Z.  (O  ’66) 
Limericks 

Juvenile  literature 

Brewton,  S.,  comp.  Laughable  limericks.  (Ap 
’66) 

Limericks  by  Lear.  Lear,  E.  (F  ’67  (1966 

Annual) 

Limits  of  American  capitalism.  Heilbroner, 
R.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Kempf,  E.  J.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  philosophy 
of  common  sense,  3pts.  (Ag  ’66) 

Simon,  P.  Lincoln’s  preparation  for  greatness. 
(Je  ’66) 

Wellman,  P.  I.  House  divides.  (Ap  ’66) 
Gettysburg  address 
Juvenile  literature 

Phelan,  M.  K.  Mr  Lincoln  speaks  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Bulla.  C.  R.  Lincoln’s  birthday.  (My  ’66) 

De  Regniers,  B.  S.  Abraham  Lincoln  joke 
book.  (Ap  !66) 

Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico 
History 

Tunstall.  J.  H.  Life  &  death  of  John  Henry 
Tunstall.  (D  ’66) 

Lincoln  library  of  essential  information  [28th 
ed].  (My  ’66) 

Lincoln’s  attorney  general,  Edward  Bates  of 
Missouri.  Cain,  M.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lincoln’s  birthday.  Bulla,  C.  R.  (My  ’66) 
Lincoln’s  preparation  for  greatness.  Simon,  P. 
(Je  ’66) 

Lineage  system  of  the  Mae-Enga  of  New 
Guinea.  Meggitt.  M.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Lines  to  the  South.  Corrington.  J.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Linguistic  change  in  present-day  English. 
Barher,  C.  (My  ’66) 

Linguistic  philosophy.  See  Philosophy.  Modern 
Linguistic  sciences  and  language  teaching. 

Halliday,  M.  A.  K.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Lion  of  Judah.  Gorham.  C.  (Je  ’66) 

Lions 

Adamson,  J.  Story  of  Elsa.  (N  ’66) 

Lions  in  the  way.  Rodman,  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Liquor:  the  servant  of  man.  Chafetz,  M.  E.  (Ap 
’66) 

Literary  background  of  the  Gothic  revival  in 
Germany.  Robson-Scott.  W.  D.  (Je  ’66) 
Literary  imagination.  Ruitenbeek,  H.  M..  ed. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Literary,  political,  scientific,  religious  &  legal 
publishing,  printing  &  bookselling  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1551-1700:  twelve  studies,  2v.  Rosten- 
berg,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
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Literary  reputation  of  Hemingway  in  Europe. 
Asselineau,  R.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Literary  sculptors.  Thorp,  M.  F.  (S  ’66) 
Literature 

Muir,  E.  Essays  on  literature  and  society 
trev  &  enl  edi.  (Je  ’66) 
tSontag,  S.  Against  interpretation.  (Mr  ’66) 
West,  P.  Wine  of  absurdity.  (N  ’66) 

Wimsatt,  W.  K.  Hateful  contraries.  (My  ’66) 


Collections 

Blishen,  E.,  ed.  Miscellany  two.  (Ag  ’66) 
Commentary.  Commentary  reader.  (Ag  ’66) 
Green,  M.,  ed.  Big  book  of  pets.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Handlin,  O.,  ed.  Children  of  the  uprooted. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Stern,  R.,  comp.  Honey  and  wax.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Tudor,  T.,  ed.  Take  joy!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Dictionaries 

Scott,  A.  F.  Current  literary  terms.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History  and  criticism 

Adams,  R.  M.  Nil.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Blair,  H.  Lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  2v.  (Mr  ’66) 

Connolly,  C.  Modem  movement.  (My  ’66) 
Gordon,  D.  J.  D.  H.  Lawrence  as  a  literary 
critic.  (D  ’66) 

Hyman,  S.  E.  Standards:  a  chronicle  of  books 
for  our  time.  (N  ’66) 

Poggioli,  R.  Spirit  of  the  letter.  (Ap  66) 
Pollard,  A.  Mrs  Gaskell.  (N  ’66) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Literary  imagination. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Trilling,  L.  Beyond  culture.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Tuve,  R.  Allegorical  imagery.  (D  ’66) 

Wellek,  R.  History  of  modem  criticism,  v3-4. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Wilson,  E.  Bit  between  my  teeth.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Literature,  Comparative 
Davie,  D.,  ed.  Russian  literature  and  modern 
English  fiction.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fuerst,  N.  Victorian  age  of  German  litera¬ 
ture.  (N  '66) 

Levin,  H.  Refractions.  (Ag  ’66) 

Roston,  M.  Prophet  and  poet.  (O  ’66) 

Literature,  Immoral 

Perry,  S.  Indecent  publications  tribunal.  (N 
’66) 

Siissman,  I.  How  to  read  a  dirty  book. 
(Je  ’66) 

See  also 

Obscenity  (Law) 

Literature,  Medieval 


History  and  criticism 

Lewis,  C.  S.  Studies  in  medieval  and  renais¬ 
sance  literature.  (N  ’66) 

Lithography 

Adhemar,  J.  Toulouse-Lautrec.  (Ap  ’66) 
Weaver,  P.  Technique  of  lithography.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Weber.  W.  History  of  lithography.  (O  ’66) 


Little  Big  Horn,  Battle  of  the,  1876 
Sandoz,  M.  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Terrell,  J.  U.  Faint  the  trumpet  sounds.  (D 
’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Henry,  W.  Custer’s  last  stand.  (Ja  '67) 
(1966  Annual) 

"Little  Ed’’  stories.  See  Newman,  C.  New 
Axis.  (N  ’66) 

Little  fox  in  the  middle.  Buck,  P.  S.  (S  '66) 
A  little  love,  a  little  learning.  Bawden.  N. 
(S  '66) 

Little  man  from  Archangel.  Simenon,  G.  (With 
his  Sunday).  (D  ’66) 

Little  Rascal.  North,  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Little  school  at  Cottonwood  Comers.  Schick, 
E.  (My  ’66) 

Liturgical  movement 

McNaspy,  C.  J.  Our  changing  liturgy.  (Je  ’66) 
Liturgies 

McNaspy,  C.  J.  Our  changing  liturgy.  (Je  ’66) 
Phifer,  K.  G.  Protestant  case  for  liturgical 
renewal.  (Je  ’66) 

Litvinov,  Maksim  Maksimovich 
Bishop,  D.  G.  Roosevelt-Litvinov  agree¬ 
ments.  (My  ’66) 

Live  or  die.  Sexton,  A.  (D  ’66) 

Lives  of  famous  Romans.  Coolidge,  O.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Lives^  through  the  years.  Williams.  R.  H. 


Living  architecture:  Mayan.  Stierlin,  H.  (Ad 
'66) 

Living  community.  Hirsch.  S.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Living  end:  the  city  and  its  critics.  Stair,  R. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Living  races  of  man.  Coon,  C.  S.  (Ap  66) 

Living  the  liturgy.  Jean-Nesmy.  C.  (N  ’66)  _ 

Living  with  sex.  Hettlinger,  R,  F.  (My  ’66) 


Lobbying 

Deakin,  J.  Lobbyists.  (D  ’66) 

McConnell,  G.  Private  power  &  American 
democracy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lobbyists.  Deakin,  J.  (D  ’66) 

Local  government 

Hall,  J.  W.  Government  and  local  power  in 
Japan.  500  to  1700.  (N  ’66) 

Local  government  in  Japan.  Steiner,  K.  (Ap 
'66) 

Local  transit 

Meyer.  J.  R.  Urban  transportation  problem. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Locke,  David  Ross 

Austin.  J.  C.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (David 
Ross  Locke).  (Ap  '66) 

Lockwood  concern.  O’Hara.  J.  (1965.  1966 

Annual) 


Locomotives 
Phillips,  L. 


History 

Yonder  comes  the  train. 


(My  ’66) 


Locusts 


Juvenile  literature 


Goudey,  A.  E.  Red  Legs.  (Ag  ’66) 


Africa 

Dirsh,  V.  M.  African  genera  of  acridoidea. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Lodestone  and  evening  star.  Cameron.  I.  (N 
’66) 

Lodgers.  Connor,  T.  (My  ’66) 

Loeb,  Gerald  M. 

Martin.  R.  G.  Wizard  of  Wall  Street.  (Je  ’66) 
Logic 

Lloyd,  G.  E.  R.  Polarity  and  analogy.  (Ag 
’66) 

Logic,  Symbolic  and  mathematical 
Frege,  G.  Basic  laws  of  arithmetic.  (Ap  ’66) 
Lightstone,  A.  H.  Symbolic  logic  and  the  real 
number  system.  (O  ’66) 

Logic  of  collective  action.  Olson,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Lollards 

Thomson,  J.  A.  F.  Later  Lollards.  1414-1520. 
(N  ’66) 

London,  Jack 

London,  J.  Letters  from  Jack  London.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

London 

Police 

Howe,  R.  Story  of  Scotland  Yard.  (S  '6$) 


Poor 

Mayhew,  H.  Selections  from  London  labour 
and  the  London  poor.  (My  ’66) 


social  i it©  ana  customs 
Laing,  D.  W.  Mistress  of  herself.  (S  ’66) 
The  London  gazette 

Handover,  P.  M.  History  of  the  London 
gazette,  1665-1965.  (Je  ’66) 

Lonely  for  the  future.  Farrell,  J.  T.  (Ap  ’66) 
Lonely  quest.  Rienow.  R.  (Je  '66) 

Lonely  tower  [2d  rev  &  enl  edl.  Henn,  T.  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Lon?,  a-o  when  I  was  young.  Nesbit.  E.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Long  Fellow.  Steffan,  J.  (Mv  '66) 

Long  fuse.  Lafore,  L.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Long  haul.  Carse,  R.  (Mr  ’66) 

Long  rampart:  the  story  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
r  ™C1lma;  Sjlver berg,  R  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Long  trail.  Brophy,  J.,  ed.  (Ag  '66) 

Long  walk.  Bailey.  L.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Long  way  up.  Valens,  E.  G.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Longest  auto  race.  Schuster,  G.  (My  ’66) 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Wagenknecht,  E.  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  (Ag  66) 

Lonsdale,  Gordon 

Lonsdale,  G.  Spy.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Lonsdale,  Hugh  Cecil  Lowther,  5th  earl  of 
Sutherland,  D.  Yellow  earl.  (Ap  ’66) 

Look  away  from  Dixie.  Smith,  F.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Look  East,  look  West.  Tornquist.  D.  (O  ’66) 
Look  of  cars.  Lent,  H.  B.  (S  ’66) 

Looking  at  art.  Chase,  A.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 
n  uai  j 


Looking  up  at  leaves.  Howes,  B.  (D  ’66) 

Loos,  Adolf 

MUnz,  L.  Adolf  Loos.  (S  ’66) 
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Lo'os,  Anita 

Loos,  A.  Girl  like  I.  (N  ’66) 

Lord,  Stanley 

Padfield,  P.  Titanic  and  the  Californian. 
(As  ’66) 

Lord  Dartmouth  and  the  American  revolution. 

Bargar,  B.  D.  (D  ’66)  - 

Lord  Nelson.  Gimpel.  H.  J.  (S  ’66) 

Lord  of  the  absurd.  Nogar,  R.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Lord  of  the  four  quarters.  Perry,  J.  W.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lords  of  Romagna.  Larner,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lohmeyer,  E.  “Our  Father.”  (Je  ’66) 
Simpson,  R.  L.  Interpretation  of  prayer  In 
the  early  church.  (My  ’66) 

Lord’s  prayer.  Eng  title  of:  “Our  Father.” 

Lohmeyer.  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Lord’s  Supper 

Jeremias,  J.  Eucharistic  words  of  Jesus. 
(S  ’66) 

Wilkinson,  J.  Supper  and  the  Eucharist.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Los  Angeles 

Riots,  1965 

Cohen,  J.  Burn,  baby,  burn!  (O  ’66) 


Los  Angeles.  Baseball  club  (National  League) 
Alston,  W.  Alston  and  the  Dodgers.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lost  bonanzas.  Drago,  H.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Lost  princess.  MacDonald,  G.  (S  ’66) 

Lost  revolution.  Shaplen,  R.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Lost  soldiers.  Kelly,  G.  A.  (N  ’66) 


Louis  XIV,  King  of  France 

Mitford,  N.  Sun  King.  (D  ’66) 

Ziegler,  G.,  ed.  At  the  court  of  Versailles. 
(S  ’66) 

Louis  Marshall,  defender  of  Jewish  rights. 
Rosenstock,  M.  (S  ’66) 

Louisbourg:  key  to  a  continent.  Downey,  F. 

(S  ’66) 

Louisiana 

Historic  houses,  etc. 


Overdyke,  W.  D.  Louisiana  plantation 
homes.  (S  ’ 66) 


Louisiana  plantation  homes.  Overdyke,  W.  D. 
(S  ’66) 


Fromme,  A.  Ability  to  love.  (S  ’66) 
Holbrook.  D.  Quest  for  love.  (Je  ’66) 
NtSdoncelle,  M.  Love  and  the  person.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Singer,  I.  Nature  of  love.  (Ag  ’66) 


Love  (Theology) 

Fletcher,  J.  Situation  ethics.  (Ag  66) 

Love  and  hate  in  China.  Koningsberger, 
(S  ’66) 

Love  and  joy  in  the  Mabillon.  Glyn,  C. 
Love  and  orgasm.  Lowen,  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Love  and  the  person.  Nedoncelle,  M. 

(1966  Annual) 

Love  in  ancient  Rome.  Pike,  E.  R.  (D 
Love  in  the  shadows.  Weatherby.  W.  J. 


H, 

(Je  ’66) 
(Ja  ’67) 
’66) 

_  .  (N  ’66) 

Love  letter  in  the  dead-letter  office.  Johnson, 
N.  (Je  ’66) 

Love  letters.  L’Engle,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Love  makes  the  air  light.  Roseliep,  R.  (Je  ’66) 


Love  poetry 
Dronke,  P. 
European 


Medieval  Latin  and  the  rise  of 
love-lyrics,  2v.  (S  ’66) 


Love  respelt.  Graves,  R.  (S  ’66) 

Love,  sex  and  the  teenager.  Lorand,  R.  L. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Love  songs  of  Vidyapati.  Vidyapati  Thakura. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish 

Simon,  P.  Lovejoy,  martyr  to  freedom.  (Ag 
’66) 

Lovejoy,  martyr  to  freedom.  Simon,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 
Love’s  body.  Brown,  N.  O.  (S  '66) 

Low  carbohydrate  cookery.  Schumann,  D.  (N 
’66) 

Low-carbohydrate  diet.  See  Diet 


Low  temperatures 

Juvenile  literature 

Woodbury,  D.  O.  Frigid  world  of  cryogenics. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Lowe,  Helen  Tracy  (Porter) 

Thirlwall,  J.  C.  In  another  language.  (O  ’66) 


Lowell,  Robert  .  _  _  ,  .  T 

Mazzaro,  J.  Poetic  themes  of  Robert  Lowell. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Lowell  family  ........  „  .... 

Weeks,  E.  Lowells  and  their  institute.  (D  ’66) 

Lowell  Institute  (Boston) 

Weeks.  E.  Lowells  and  their  institute.  (D  ’66) 


Lowells  and  their  institute.  Weeks,  E.  (D  ’66) 
Lower  Cape  Fear  in  colonial  days.  Lee,  L.  (Ap 
’66) 


Lowry,  Malcolm 

Lowry,  M.  Selected  letters  of  Malcolm 
Lowry.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 

Lowther,  Hugh  Cecil,  5th  earl  of  Londsdale. 

See  Lonsdale,  H.  C.  L. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  of,  Saint 
Guibert,  J.  de.  The  Jesuits:  their  spiritual 
doctrine  and  practice.  (Ag  ’66) 


Spiritual  exercises 

Rahner.  K.  Spiritual  exercises.  (Ap  ’66) 
Lucy.  Chapman,  H.  W.  (My  ’66) 

Ludendorff,  Erich 

Goodspeed,  D.  J.  Ludendorff:  genius  of  World 
War  I.  (D  ’66) 

Ludendorff:  soldier,  dictator,  revolutionary.  Eng 
title  of:  Ludendorff:  genius  of  World  War  I. 
Goodspeed,  D.  J.  (D  ’66) 

A  lume  spento.  Pound,  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Luther,  Martin 

Pfurtner,  S.  Luther  and  Aquinas  on  salva¬ 
tion.  (O  ’66) 

Luther  and  Aquinas — a  conversation.  Eng  title 
of:  Luther  and  Aquinas  on  salvation. 
Pfurtner,  S.  (O  ’66) 

Luther  and  Aquinas  on  salvation.  Pfurtner,  S. 
(O  ’66) 

Lutheran  Church 

Allbeck,  W.  D.  Century  of  Lutherans  in 
Ohio.  (S  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Lutheran  world  federation.  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  3v.  (S  ’66) 
Luxemburg,  Rosa 

Nettl,  J.  P.  Rosa  Luxemburg,  2v.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lyle  and  the  birthday  party.  Waber,  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lyman,  Joseph  Bardwell 

Sewall,  R.  B.  Lyman  letters.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lyman  letters.  Sewall,  R.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  world.  Geyelin,  P. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Lynxes 

Stories 

Jarrell,  R.  Animal  family.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Lyric  and  dramatic  Milton.  Summers,  J.  H., 
ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Lyric  impulse.  Day  Lewis,  C.  (Ap  '66) 

Lyrics  in  the  original  Greek  with  translations 
by  Willis  Barnstone.  Sappho.  (D  ’66) 

Lysergic  acid  diethylamide 

Blum,  R.  Utopiates.  (My  '66) 

Perry,  S.  E.  Human  nature  of  science.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual,' 


M  for  mischief.  Parker,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

M  is  for  moving.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacArthur,  Douglas 

Juvenile  literature 

Newlon,  C.  Fighting  Douglas  MacArthur. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McBroom  tells  the  truth.  Fleischman,  S.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McCall’s  barbecue  cookbook.  McCall’s.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McClane’s  standard  fishing  encyclopedia  and 
international  angling  guide.  McClane,  A. 
J.  ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McCormick,  Robert  Rutherford 
Waldrop.  F.  C.  McCormick  of  Chicago.  (Ap 
’66) 

McCormick  of  Chicago.  Waldrop,  F.  C.  (Ap 
’66) 

McCullers,  Carson  (Smith) 

Evans,  O.  The  ballad  of  Carson  McCullers. 
(Je  ’66) 

MacDonald,  Flora  (MacDonald) 

Vining,  E.  G.  Flora.  (Je  ’66) 

McGowan,  Edward 

Myers,  J.  M.  San  Francisco’s  reign  of  terror. 
(D  ’66) 

McGraw-Hill  encyclopedia  of  science  and 
technology,  l5v  [2d  ed).  (Ag  ’66) 
McGraw-Hill  modern  men  of  science.  (N  ’66) 
Machen,  Arthur 

Bibliography 

Goldstone.  A.  Bibliography  of  Arthur  Ma¬ 
chen.  (My  ’66) 
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Machiavelli,  Niccolo  , 

Gilbert,  F.  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  Gilbert.  F.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Machinery 


History 


Keller.  A.  G.,  ed.  Theatre  of  machines.  (Ap 
’66) 

Machinery  of  life.  Wooldridge,  D.  E.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Mclnnis,  Graham  , 

Mclnnes,  G.  Road  to  Gundagai.  (N  66) 
Mackinac  region 

History 

Havighurst,  W.  Three  flags  at  the  straits. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacLeish,  Archibald 

Falk,  S.  L.  Archibald  MacLeish.  (Ag  ’66) 
MacNeice,  Louis 

MacNeice,  L.  Strings  are  false.  (D  ’66) 


M adagascar 

Thompson,  V.  Malagasy  Republic,  Madagascar 
today.  (N  ’66) 

Made  in  USA.  Kern,  A.  (My  ’66) 

Made  of  aluminum.  Young,  R.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 


Madison,  James 

Madison,  J.  Papers  of  James  Madison,  v4. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Pantaleone.  M.  Mafia  and  politics.  (S  ’66) 
Siragusa,  C.  Trail  of  the  poppy.  (E>  ’66) 
Mafia  and  politics.  Pantaleone,  M.  (S  ’66) 


Magic 

Juvenile  literature 

Kendall,  L.  Masters  of  magic.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mulholland,  J.  Magic  of  the  world.  (Mr  ’66) 
Magic  finger.  Dahl.  R.  (D  ’66) 

Magic  flute.  Crozier.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Magic  of  paper.  Buehr,  W.  (Ag  ’66) 

Magic  of  the  world.  Mulholland.  J.  (Mr  ’66) 
Magicians 

Juvenile  literature 

Kendall,  L.  Masters  of  magic.  (Ag  ’66) 
Magill’s  quotations  in  context.  Magill,  F.  N., 
ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Magna  carta 

Great  charter.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Holt,  J.  C.  Magna  carta.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 
nual) 

Swindler,  W.  F.  Magna  carta.  (Ap  ’66) 
Magnificent  defeat.  Buechner.  F.  (Ap  ’66) 
Magritte,  Rend 

New  York.  Museum  of  modern  art.  Rend 
Magritte.  (N  ’66) 

Magus.  Fowles,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Mahler,  Gustav 

Cardus,  N.  Gustav  Mahler:  his  mind  and  his 
music  (N  ’66) 

Mai  pen  rai  means  never  mind.  Hollinger,  C. 

(Ap  ’66) 

Maine 

Description  and  travel 

Brace,  G.  W.  Between  wind  and  water. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Brace,  G.  W.  Between  wind  and  water. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Mainline  to  nowhere.  Kron,  Y.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

La  maison  de  rendez-vous.  Robbe-Grillet,  A. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Maistre,  Joseph  Marie,  comte  de 
Maistre,  J.,  ed.  Works  of  Joseph  de  Maistre. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Maitland,  Frederick  William 
Bell.  H.  E.  Maitland.  (Ap  ’66) 

Makers  of  Latin  America.  Worcester,  D.  E. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Making.  Baker,  S.  (O  ’66) 

Making  of  a  modern  saint.  Ulanov,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Making  of  a  pilot.  Richter,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Making  of  a  ship.  Hammond,  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Making  of  modern  Ireland,  1603-1923.  Beckett, 
J.  C.  (O  ’66) 

Making  of  South  East  Asia.  Coedds,  G.  (S  ’66) 
Making  of  Tanganyika.  Listowel,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Making  of  the  king,  1066.  Lloyd.  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Making  of  the  President,  1964.  White,  T.  H. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Making  peace  with  Spain.  Reid,  W.  (Je  ’66) 


Making  pottery  without  a  wheel.  Ball,  F.  C. 
(An  ’66) 

Malagasy  Republic,  Madagascar  today.  Thom¬ 
son.  Y.  (  N’66) 

Malawi  .  .  . _  ,  , 

Rotberg,  R.  I.  Rise  of  nationalism  m  Central 
Africa.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Malay  Archipelago 

Politics 

Brackman,  A.  C.  Southeast  Asia’s  second 
front.  (Ag  ’66) 


Malaya 

Description  and  travel 
McKie,  R.  Company  of  animals.  (Ag  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 

Ratnam,  K.  J.  Communism  and  the  political 
process  in  Malaya.  (My  ’66) 

Thompson,  R.  Defeating  Communist  insur¬ 
gency.  (D  ’66) 

Tilman,  R.  O.  Bureaucratic  transition  in 
Malaya.  (Ap  ’66) 


Malaysia 

Brackman,  A.  C. 
front.  (Ag  ’66) 


Southeast  Asia’s  second 


History 

Short  history  of  Malaysia. 


(Ag 


Miller,  H. 

’66) 

Purcell,  V.  Malaysia.  (Mr  ’66) 

Malcolm.  Albee.  E.  (N  ’66) 

Malcolm  X 

Malcolm  X.  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Male  attitude.  Ferguson,  C.  W.  (D  ’66) 


Mali 

Politics  and  government 
Snyder,  F.  G.  One-party  government  in  Mali. 
(My  ’66) 

Mallarmd,  StSphane 

Cohn.  R.  G.  Toward  the  poems  of  Mall  arm  A 
(Ap  ’66) 

Malraux,  AndrS 

Langlois,  W.  G.  Andrd  Malraux:  the  Indo¬ 
china  adventure.  (Ag  ’66) 

Malta 

Politics  and  government 
Boissevain,  J.  Saints  and  fireworks.  (Ag  ’66) 


Religion 

Boissevain,  J.  Saints  and  fireworks.  (Ag  ’66) 


Social  conditions 

Boissevain,  J.  Saints  and  fireworks.  (Ag  ’66) 
Malvern,  Godfrey  Martin  Huggins,  1st  viscount 
Gann,  L.  H.  Huggins  of  Rhodesia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mambas  and  man-eaters.  Ionides,  C.  J.  P.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mammals 

Crandall,  L.  S.  Zoo  man’s  notebook.  (Ag  ’66) 
Morris,  D.  Mammals.  (My  ’66) 

Man 

Brenton,  M.  American  male.  (O  ’66) 
Ferguson,  C.  W.  Male  attitude.  (D  ’66) 
Kendall,  E.  Upper  hand.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Platt,  J.  R.,  ed.  New  views  of  the  nature 
of  man.  (S  ’66) 

Platt,  J.  R.  Step  to  man.  (O  ’66) 

Ricoeur.  P.  Fallible  man.  (My  ’66) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Man’s  place  in  nature. 
(D  ’66) 


Influence  of  environment 

Dubos,  R.  Man  adapting.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  an¬ 
nual) 


Origin  and  antiquity 

Coon,  C.  S.  Living  races  of  man.  (Ap  ’66) 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Appearance  of  man. 
(My  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Gregor,  A.  S.  Adventure  of  man.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Man  (Theology) 

Fuchs.  J.  Natural  law.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Guardini,  R.  World  and  the  person.  (N  ’66) 
Murray,  J.  C.,  ed.  Freedom  and  man.  (D  ’66) 
Nicholls,  W.,  ed.  Conflicting  images  of  man. 
(N  ’66) 

Man,  Prehistoric 

Clark,  G.  Prehistoric  societies.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Appearance  of  man. 
(My  ’66) 

Thomas,  S.  Pre-Roman  Britain.  (Mr  ’66) 
Man  adapting.  Dubos,  R.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  an¬ 

nual) 

Man  and  magic.  Appel,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Man  and  sin.  Schoonenberg.  P.  (N  ’66) 

Man  as  an  end.  Moravia,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

Man,  culture,  and  animals.  Leeds,  A.,  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

Man  from  Moscow.  McCutchan,  P.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Man  in  estrangement.  Hammond,  G.  B.  (D  ’66) 
Man  in  metropolis.  Schlivek,  L.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 
Man  in  the  tricorn  hat.  Ames,  D.  (N  ’66) 
Man  in  the  universe.  Brown,  W.  N.  (O  ’66) 
Man  in  the  universe.  Hoyle,  F.  (O  ’66) 

Man  of  his  time.  Bentley,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Man  of  the  people.  Achebe,  C.  (O  ’66) 

Man  the  artist:  his  creative  imagination.  Eng 
title  of:  The  Doubleday  pictorial  library  of 
,  the  arts.  (Je  ’66) 

Man  who  cared.  Wolf  son,  Y.  (Ag  ’66) 

Man  who  could  read  stones.  Honour,  A.  (N 
’66) 

Man  who  had  his  hair  cut  short.  Daisne,  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Man  who  lost  his  shadow.  Ghanem,  F.  (S  ’66) 
Man  who  robbed  the  robber  barons.  Logan, 
A.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Man  who  stole  Portugal.  Bloom,  M.  T.  (D  ’66) 
Man  who  was  magic.  Gallico,  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Man  with  the  calabash  pipe.  La  Farge,  O. 
(O  ’66) 

Mana.  See  Religion,  Primitive 

Management 

Argyris,  C.  Organization  and  innovation.  (N 
’66) 

Thompson,  J.  D.,  ed.  Approaches  to  organiza¬ 
tional  design.  (D  ’66) 

Management  in  higher  education.  Hungate, 
T.  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

Management  of  archives.  Schellenberg,  T.  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Manchild  in  the  promised  land.  Brown,  C. 

(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Mancini,  Marie.  See  Colonna,  M.  M. 

Mandarin.  Ega  de  Queiroz,  J.  M.  de.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mandate  memories,  1918-194S.  Bentwich,  N. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Manhattan  Opera  Company,  New  York 
Cone,  J.  F.  Oscar  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan 
opera  company.  (D  ’66) 

Manhattan  opera  company,  Oscar  Hammer¬ 
stein’s.  Cone,  J.  F.  (D  ’66) 

Mann,  Thomas 

Gray,  R.  German  tradition  in  literature,  1871- 
1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Thirlwall,  J.  C.  In  another  language.  (O  ’66) 
Mann.  William  d’Alton 

Logan  A.  Man  who  robbed  the  robber 
barons.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Manned  space  flight.  Faget,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Manners  and  customs 
Brasch,  R.  How  did  it  begin?  (N  ’66) 
Mannheim,  Hermann 

Grygier,  T.,  ed.  Criminology  in  transition. 
(My  ’66) 

Manpower  revolution:  its  policy  consequences. 
Mangum,  G.  L.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 


Manry,  Robert 

Manry,  R.  Tinkerbelle.  (S  ’66) 

Man’s  creative  imagination.  See  Doubleday 
pictorial  library  of  the  arts.  (Je  ’66) 

Man’s  most  dangerous  myth:  the  fallacy  of 
race  [4  th  ed  rev  &  enl].  Montagu,  A. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Man’s  nature  and  his  communities.  Niebuhr, 
R.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Man’s  place  in  nature.  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P. 
(D  ’66) 

Mantle  Fielding’s  Dictionary  of  American 
painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers.  Field¬ 
ing,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Manual  of  classical  erotology,  2v  in  1.  Forberg, 
F.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Manual  of  discipline.  See  Leaney,  A.  R.  C.,  ed. 

&  tr.  Rule  of  Qumran.  (N  ’66) 

Manual  of  piety.  Brecht,  B.  (N  ’66) 


Manuscripts 

Deuel,  L.  Testaments  of  time.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Many  faces  of  sex.  Reik,  T.  (D  ’66) 

Many  worlds.  Menon,  K.  P.  S.  (S  ’66) 

Maori  and  Pakeha.  Harrd,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Maori  myths  &  tribal  legends.  Alpers,  A.  (Ap 
’66) 


Maoris 
Harr 6,  J. 
Annual) 


Maori  and  Pakeha.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 


Maps 

Skelton,  R.  A.  Vinland  map  and  the  Tartar 
relation.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Marat,  Jean  Paul 

Weiss,  P.  Persecution  and  assassination  of 
Jean-Paul  Marat.  (N  ’66) 

Marc  Chagall:  the  ceiling  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

Lassaigne,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

March,  Peyton  Conway 

Coffman,  E.  M.  Hilt  of  the  sword.  (D  ’66) 
Marcus  Aurelius.  See  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Marcus 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria 
Pick,  R.  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  (S  ’66) 
Marie  &  the  Duke  of  H.  Moore,  D.  L.  (N  ’66) 
Marine  animals 

Schroeder,  R.  E.  Something  rich  and  strange. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Buehr,  W.  Sea  monsters.  (D  ’66) 

George,  J.  C.  Spring  comes  to  the  ocean. 
(My  ’66) 

Marine  archaeology.  Taylor,  J.  du  P.,  ed. 
(S  ’66) 

Marine  biology 

Slosky,  B.  Guide  to  the  underwater.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Southward,  A.  J.  Life  on  the  sea-shore. 
(Ag  ’66!) 

Juvenile  literature 

Vevers,  G.  Life  in  the  sea.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mariner  project 

Juvenile  literature 

Knight,  D.  C.  First  book  of  Mars.  (Ag  ’66) 
Maritime  Provinces,  Canada 


Description  and  travel 
Russell,  F.  Secret  islands.  (Mr  ’66) 

Maritime  strategy.  Gretton,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte.  Duckett,  M. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Mark  Twain  and  The  gilded  age.  French,  B.  M. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Mark  Twain’s  letters  from  Hawaii.  Twain,  M. 
(My  ’66) 

Market  control  and  planning  in  Communist 
China.  Perkins,  D.  H.  (D  ’66) 

Market  for  college  teachers.  Brown,  D.  G.  (Ap 
’66) 

Marlowe,  Christopher 

Wraight,  A.  D.  In  search  of  Christopher 
Marlowe.  (Mr  ’66) 

Marne.  Blond,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marne,  Battle  of  the,  1914 
Blond,  G.  Marne.  (Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual) 
Isselin,  H.  Battle  of  the  Marne.  (Ag  ’66) 
Marquesan  sexual  behavior.  Suggs,  R.  C. 
(Je  ’66) 

Marquesas  Islands 

Handy,  W.  C.  Forever  the  land  of  man.  (N 
’66) 

Marquis  de  Sade:  The  120  days  of  Sodom. 

Sade,  D.  A.  F.  de.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Marriage 

Bernard,  J.  Marriage  and  family  among 
Negroes.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Haring,  B.  Marriage  in  the  modern  world. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marriage  and  family  among  Negroes.  Bernard, 
J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marriage  customs  and  rites 
Birmingham,  F.  Wedding  book.  (J«  ’66) 
Marriage  in  the  modern  world.  Haring,  B.  (Ja 
’67)  (Annual  1966) 

Mars  (Planet) 


Juvenile  literature 

Knight,  D.  C.  First  book  of  Mars.  (Ag  ’66) 
Marshal  Villars  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Sturgill,  C.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Marshall,  Louis 

Rosenstock,  M.  Louis  Marshall,  defender  of 
Jewish  rights.  (S  ’66) 

Marshall  Massena.  Marshall- Cornwall,  J.  (Ap 
’66) 

Marshals 


France 

Delderfield,  R.  F.  Napoleon’s  marshals.  (N 
’66) 

Marshes 


Juvenile  literature 

Sanger.  M.  B.  Cypress  country.  (Mr  ’66) 
Martha,  the  movie  mouse.  Lobel.  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 
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Martha’s  Vineyard 


Description 

Allen,  J.  C.  Wheelhouse  loafer.  (Ag  ’66) 
Martin  Luther  King  treasury;  v4  of  Negro 
heritage  library.  (Ag  ’66) 

Martlet’s  tale,  Delbanco,  N.  (S  ’66) 


Martyrs 

Foxe,  J.  Foxe’s  book  of  martyrs.  (D  ’66) 
Marvell,  Andrew 

Legouis,  P.  Andrew  Marvell;  poet,  puritan, 
patriot  trev  edl.  (Mr  ’66) 


Marx,  Karl 

Lewis.  J.  Life  and  teaching  of  Karl  Marx. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Wolfe,  B.  D.  Marxism.  (1966,  1966  Annual) 
Wolfson,  M.  Reappraisal  of  Marxian  eco¬ 
nomics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marxism.  Wolfe.  B.  D.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 


Marxism  and  democracy.  Aptheker,  H..  ed.  (Ap 
’66) 

Marxism  and  the  linguistic  philosophy.  Corn- 
forth,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marxism  in  modem  France.  Lichtheim,  G. 
(O  ’66) 

Marxism  in  the  modern  world.  Drachkovitch, 
M.  M.,  ed.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Mary,  Virgin 

Graef.  H.  Mary:  a  history  of  doctrine  and 
devotion,  v2.  (N  ’66) 

Laurentin,  R.  Question  of  Mary.  (Ag  ’66) 

O’Meara,  T.  A.  Mary  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  theology.  (Je  ’66) 

Mary  II,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 


Juvenile  literature 

Kyle,  E.  Princess  of  Orange.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots 
Davison,  M.  H.  A.  Casket  letters.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Hicks,  L.  Elizabethan  problem.  (Mr  ’66) 
Mary:  a  history  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  v2. 
Graef.  H.  (N  ’66) 

Mary  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  theology. 

O’Meara.  T.  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Masada,  Israel 

Yadin,  Y.  Masada.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Mashona 

Gelfand,  M.  Witch  doctor.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mask  of  Apollo.  Renault,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Masks,  mummies,  and  magicians.  Waisbard. 
S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Masks  of  society.  Taylor,  J.  F.  A.  (D  ’66) 
Mass 

Jean-Nesmy,  C.  Living  the  liturgy.  (N  ’66) 
Mass  communication.  See  Communication 


Massachusetts 


Politics  and  government 
Litt,  E.  Political  cultures  of  Massachusetts. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Massena,  Andrd,  prince  d’Essling 
Marshall- Cornwall,  J.  Marshall  Massena.  (Ap 
’66) 

Massie,  Thalia  (Fortescue) 

Van  Slingerland,  P.  Something  terrible  has 
happened.  (D  ’66) 

Wright,  T.  Rape  in  paradise.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Massimo  d’Azeglio;  an  artist  in  politics,  1798- 
1866.  Marshall,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Master  Entrick.  Mott,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Study  and  teaching 


Dienes.  Z.  P.  Experimental  study  of  math¬ 
ematics-learning.  (My  ’66) 

White.  S.  Students,  scholars,  and  parents. 

lAP  ’66)  Tables,  etc. 


Menninger,  K.  Calculator’s  cunning.  (Ag 
’66) 


IVI  strisrchy 

Diner,  H.  Mothers  and  Amazons.  (My  ’66) 
Matter  &  method.  Harrd,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Matter  of  life  and  death.  Carr.  A.  Z.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Matter  of  taste.  Humphrey,  S.  W.  (My  ’66) 
Matter  of  time.  West,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Matthew  Arnold  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Alex¬ 
ander,  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Matthew  Elliott,  British  Indian  agent.  Hors- 
man.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 


Mattingly,  Garrett 

Carter,  C.  H..  ed.  From  the  renaissance  to 
the  counter- reformation.  (Je  ’66) 

Maua,  Irineo  Evangelista  de  Souza,  visconde 
de 

Marchant,  A.  Viscount  Maud  and  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  (Ag  ’66) 

Maugham,  Frederic  Herbert  Maugham,  1st  vis¬ 
count 

Maugham,  R.  Somerset  and  all  the 
Maughams.  (Ag  ’66) 


Maugham,  William  Somerset 
Kanin,  G.  Remembering  Mr  Maugham.  (D  ’66) 
Maugham,  R.  Somerset  and  all  the  Mau- 
hams.  (Ag  ’66) 

Maugham  family 

Maugham.  R.  Somerset  and  all  the  Maug¬ 
hams.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mauriac,  Franjois 

Jenkins,  C.  Mauriac.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Maurice’s  room.  Fox,  P.  (D  ’66) 


Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine 


Juvenile  literature 

Beaty,  J.  J.  Seeker  of  seaways.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Williams,  F.  L.  Ocean  pathfinder.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mayakovsky.  Maiakovskii,  V.  V.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Mayas 

Lorang,  M.  C.  Footloose  scientist  in  Mayan 
America.  (S  ’66) 


Antiquities 

Stierlin,  H.  Living  architecture:  Mayan.  (Ap 
’66) 

Mays,  Willie 

Mays,  W.  Willie  Mays:  my  life  in  and  out 
of  baseball.  (Je  ’66) 

Meaning  and  change  of  meaning  [reprint]. 
Stern,  G.  (My  ’66) 

Meaning  of  history.  Marrou,  H.  I.  (D  ’66) 

Meaning  of  music.  Seligmann.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Measures.  MacCaig,  N.  (S  ’66) 

Measuring  instruments 

Juvenile  literature 

Moore,  IV.  How  fast,  how  far,  how  much. 
(D  66) 

Medal  of  Honor 

Pullen,  J.  J.  Shower  of  stars.  (D  ’66) 


Master  poems  of  the  English  language.  Wil¬ 
liams,  O.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Masterpieces  in  the  museum  of  primitive  art: 
Africa,  Oceania,  North  American,  Mexico, 
Central  to  South  America,  Peru.  New 
York.  Museum  of  Primitive  Art.  (Ag  ’66) 
Masters  of  magic.  Kendall,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mastery  of  the  air.  Sutton.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 


Mathematics 

Bochner,  S.  Role  of  mathematics  in  the  rise 
of  science.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rosenthal,  E.  Understanding  the  new  math 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 

Wiener,  N.  Selected  papers  of  Norbert 
Wiener.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wooton,  W.  SMSG:  the  making  of  a  curri¬ 
culum.  (Ap  ’66) 


History 

Juvenile  literature 

Rogers.  J.  T.  Pantheon  story  of  mathematics 
for  young  people.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 
Braun,  S.  Seven  heroes.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gooke,  D.  E.  For  conspicuous  gallantry.  (D 

DO 

Medes  and  Persians.  Culican,  W.  (My  ’66) 
Medical  care 

Tunley,  R.  American  health  scandal.  (Ap  ’66) 
Medical  economics 

Klarman,  H.  E.  Economics  of  health.  (My 

DD) 

Medical  ethics 
Gross,  M.  L.  Doctors.  (D  ’66) 

Medical  illustrations  in  medieval  manuscripts. 

MacKmney,  L.  (Mr  ’66) 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Szasz,  T.  S.  Psychiatric  justice.  (Mr  ’66) 
Medical  libraries 

BiBiflfngsJ-(fg®66)Cted  PaP6rS  °f  J°hn  Shaw 

Medici,  House  of 

Filarete.  Treatise  on  architecture,  2v.  (Ag 
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Medicine 

Blum.  R.  Health  and  healing-  In  rural  Greece. 
( An  '66) 

Edholm.  O.  G..  ed.  Exploration  medicine. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gross,  M.  L.  Doctors.  (D  ’66) 


History  ^  * 

Groh,  G.  W.  Gold  fever.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Inglis,  B.  History  of  medicine.  (D  '66) 

MacKinney,  L.  Medical  illustrations  in  medi¬ 
eval  manuscripts.  (Mr  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sylvester,  D.  S.  Story  of  medicine.  (O  ’66) 
Research 

Corner,  G.  W.  History  of  the  Rockefeller 
institute.  1901-1953.  (Ap  ’66) 

Study  and  teaching 

Knowles.  J.  H.,  ed.  Hospitals,  doctors,  and 
the  public  interest.  (Ap  ’66) 

Werkman,  S.  L.  Role  of  psychiatry  in  medical 
education.  (D  ’66) 

Medicine,  Magic,  mystic  and  spagiric 

Gelfand.  M  Witch  doctor.  (Ay  ’66) 

Kelly,  I.  Folk  practices  in  North  Mexico. 
(O  ’66) 

Medicine,  State 

Brand,  J.  L.  Doctors  and  the  state :  the 
British  medical  profession  and  government 
action  in  public  health,  1870-1912.  (D  ’66) 
Medicine  makers.  Walker,  N.  (O  '66) 

Medieval  Latin  and  the  rise  of  European  love- 
lyrics,  2v.  Dronke.  P.  (S  ’66) 

Medieval  Welsh  lyrics.  Clancy,  J.  P.  (O  ’66) 
Meditations 

Rahner,  K.  Spiritual  exercises.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mediterranean  region 


Social  conditions 

Peristiany,  J.  G.,  ed.  Honour  and  shame. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Medium.  Weiss.  T.  (Ap  ’66) 

Medwin’s  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  [rev 
edl.  Medwin,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Meet  the  orchestra.  Suggs,  W.  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Megalopolis  unbound.  Pell,  C.  (D  ’66) 
Melanchthon,  Philipp 

Stupperich,  R.  Melanchthon.  (Ag  ’66) 
Melville,  Herman 

Moby  Dick 

Brodtkorb,  P.  Ishmael’s  white  world.  (Ap 
’66) 

Memoir  for  Mrs.  Sullavan.  Untermeyer,  B.  I. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck.  Peck,  J.  M. 
(N  ’66) 

Memoirs,  1945-53.  Adenauer,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Memoirs  of  capitalism,  communism,  and  Naz¬ 
ism.  Hoover,  C.  (My  ’66) 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Liddell  Hart.  Eng  title 
of:  Liddell  Hart  memoirs.  Liddell  Hart, 
B.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Liddell  Hart.  Eng  title  of: 
The  Liddell  Hart  memoirs,  v2.  Liddell  Hart. 
B.  H.  (N  ’66) 

Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  Keitel.  Keitel,  W. 
(My  ’66) 

Memorable  poetry.  Meynell,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Memorable  quotations  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Kennedy,  J.  F.  (Ap  ’66) 

Memorials  of  a  southern  planter.  Smedes,  S.  D. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Memories  of  the  future.  Horgan,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 
Memphis  (United  States  cruiser) 

Beach,  E.  L.  Wreck  of  the  Memphis.  (D  ’66) 
Men  and  apes.  Morris,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Men  and  molecules.  Henahan,  J.  F.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Men  of  modem  architecture.  Forsee,  A.  (My 
’66) 

Men  of  responsibility.  Stikker,  D.  U.  (My  '66) 
Men  of  space,  v7.  Thomas,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Men  of  the  old  stone  age.  Breuil,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 
Men  who  march  away.  Parsons.  I.  M.,  ed.  (My 
’66) 

Menander 

Menander.  Dyskolos  of  Menander;  ed.  by 
E.  W.  Handley.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mencken,  Henry  Louis 
Nolte.  W.  H.  H.  L.  Mencken.  (N  ’66) 
Mendel’s  law 

Olby,  R.  C.  Origins  of  Mendelism.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Menfreya  in  the  morning.  Holt,  V.  (Ag  ’66) 
Menon,  Kumara  Padmanabha  Sivasankara 
Menon,  K.  P.  S.  Many  worlds.  (S  ’66) 
Menorah  men.  Davidson  L.  (N  ’66) 

Mensa 

Serebriakoff,  V.  IQ.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mensuration 

Juvenile  literature 

Moore,  W.  How  fast,  how  far,  how  much, 
(D  66) 

Mental  first  aid.  Meerloo,  J.  A.  M.  (S  ’66) 
Mental  health 

Meerloo,  J.  A.  M.  Mental  first  aid.  (S  ’66) 
Murphy,  J.  M.,  ed.  Approaches  to  cross-cul¬ 
tural  psychiatry.  (Ag  ’66) 

Offer  D.  Normality.  (D  ’66) 

Mental  illness 

Balt,  J.  By  reason  of  insanity.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mental  tests 

Hudson,  L.  Contrary  imaginations.  (D  ’66) 
Mentally  handicapped 

Adams,  M.,  ed.  Mentally  subnormal:  the  so- 
cial  casework  approach.  (Ag  ’66) 

Levinson,  A  Mentally  retarded  child  [rev  & 
enl  edl.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mentally  ill 

Care  and  treatment 

Henley,  A.  Demon  in  my  view.  (D  ’66) 
Levinson,  D.  J.  Patienthood  in  the  mental 
hospital.  (My  ’66) 

Simmons,  O.  G.  Work  and  mental  Illness. 

((J  DO) 

Mentally  retarded  child  [rev  &  enl  ed]  Levin¬ 
son,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mentally  subnormal:  the  social  casework  ap¬ 
proach.  Adams,  M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

M  enus 

Beard,  J.  James  Beard’s  menus  for  enter¬ 
taining.  (Mr  ’66) 

Dale.  M.  How  to  read  a  French  menu.  (My 
’66) 

New  York  times.  New  York  times  menus 
cook  book.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Menus  for  entertaining,  James  Beard’s. 
Beard,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Mephistophel  e  s  and  the  Androgyne.  Eliade, 
M.  (Je  ’66) 

Merchant  bankers.  Wechsberg,  J.  (D  ’66) 

Merchant  fleet  in  war:  Alfred  Holt  &  co„  1939- 
1945.  Roskill,  S.  W.  (Je  ’66) 

Merchant  marine 

Great  Britain 

Roskill.  S.  W.  Merchant  fleet  in  war:  Alfred 
Holt  &  co.,  1939-1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Massachusetts 

Juvenile,  literature 
Carse,  R.  Young  mariners.  (D  ’66) 

United  States 

Juvenile  literature 
Carse,  R.  Long  haul.  (Mr  ’66) 

Merchant  of  revolution.  Zeman,  Z.  A  B.  (O 
’66) 

Merchants  &  scholars.  Parker,  J.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
Meredith,  James 

Meredith,  J.  Three  years  in  Mississippi.  (Je 
’66) 

Mergers,  Industrial.  See  Trusts,  Industrial 
Meriwether,  David 

Meriwether,  D.  My  life  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  plains.  (S  ’66) 

Merleau-Porjty,  Maurice 
Kwant,  R.  C.  From  phenomenology  to  meta¬ 
physics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Merry-go-round  in  the  sea.  Stow,  R.  (Ag  '66) 
Merton,  Thomas 

Merton.  T  Conjectures  of  a  guilty  bystander. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mesopotamia 

Antiquities 

Cottrell,  L.  Quest  for  Sumer.  (Ap  ’66) 
Margueron,  J.-C.  Mesopotamia.  (Ag  ’66) 
Message  to  the  blackman  in  America.  Muham¬ 
mad,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Metallurgy 

History 

Sorby  centennial  symposium  on  the  history  of 
metallurgy.  Sorby  centennial  symposium  on 
the  history  of  metallurgy,  Cleveland  Ohio 
October  22-23,  1963.  (My  ’66)  ’ 
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Metamorphoses.  Ovid.  (Ap  ’66) 

Metaphysics 

Harris,  E.  E.  Foundations  of  metaphysics 
in  science.  (Mr  ’66) 

Raven,  J.  E.  Plato’s  thought  in  the  making. 
(Je  ’66) 

Tresmontant,  C.  Christian  metaphysics.  (My 
’66) 

Meteorological  satellites 


Juvenile  literature 

Widger,  W.  K.  Meteorological  satellites.  (Ag 
’66) 

Meteorology 

Holmes,  D.  C.  Weather  made  clear  [rev  edi. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1866  Annual) 

Method  and  measurement  in  sociology.  Cicourel, 
A.  V.  (My  '66) 

Methodist  Church 

Gill,  F.  C.  Charles  Wesley,  tire  first  Meth¬ 
odist.  (Ag  ’66) 

Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States 

Mann,  H.  W.  Atticus  Greene  Haygooa.  (Ag 
•66) 

Mathews,  D.  G.  Slavery  and  Methodism.  (Ag 
’66) 

Methodology  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  Handy, 
R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Methods  in  microanalysis,  v  1.  Kuck.  J.  A., 
ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Metropolis:  its  people,  politics,  and  economic 
life.  Bollens,  J.  C.  (Ag  ’  66) 

Metropolitan  areas.  See  Cities  and  towns 

Metropolitan  government.  See  Municipal  gov¬ 
ernment 

Mexican  mining  industry,  1890-1950.  Bernstein, 
M.  D.  (S  ’66) 

Mexico 

Lorang,  M.  C.  Footloose  scientist  in  Mayan 
America.  (S  ’66) 

Antiquities 

Reed,  A.  M.  Ancient  past  of  Mexico.  (N  ’66) 


Civilization 

Nicholson.  I.  X  in  Mexico.  (Mr  ’66) 
Description  and  travel 

Calderdn  de  la  Barca,  F.  Life  in  Mexico. 
(D  ’66) 

Rodman,  S.  Road  to  Panama  (Ag  ’66) 
Stoppelman,  J.  W.  F.  People  of  Mexico.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ruxton,  G.  F.  Mountain  men.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Economic  conditions 


Michelangelo  drawings  [2d  ed].  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti.  (N  ’66) 

Microbiology 

Starr,  M.  P.,  ed.  Global  impacts  of  applied 
microbiology.  (My  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Anderson,  M.  D.  Through  the  microscope. 
(Ap  ’66) 

M  icrocheniistry 

Kuck,  J.  A.,  ed.  Methods  in  microanalysis, 
v  1.  (Mr  ’66) 

Microcosm.  Duffy,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 


M  icronesia 

Description  and  travel 

Kahn,  E.  J.  Reporter  in  Micronesia  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Microscope.  Harrison,  C.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 
Microscope  and  microscopy 


Juvenile  literature 


Anderson, 
(Ap  ’66) 
Harrison, 


M.  D.  Through  the  microscope. 
C.  W.  Microscope.  (Mr  ’66) 


Middle  Ages 

Evans,  J.,  ed.  Flowering  of  the  middle  ages. 
(D  ’66) 

History 


Cambridge  medieval  history,  v4  [2d  ed],  (N 
’66) 

Hale,  J.  R.,  ed.  Europe  in  the  late  middle 
ages.  (Je  ’66) 

McLanathan,  R.  Pageant  of  medieval  art  and 
life.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rice,  D.  T.,  ed.  Dawn  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Mr  ’66) 

Trevor-Roper,  H.  Rise  of  Christian  Europe. 
(Je  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 


Brooks,  P.  S.  World  of  walls.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 


Price,  C.  Cities  of  gold  and  isles  of  spice. 
(Mr  ’66) 


Middle  classes 

Ranulf,  S.  Moral  indignation  and  middle 
class  psychology.  (Mr  ’66) 

Starzinger,  V.  E.  Middlingness.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Middle  East.  Walz,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 


Middle  English  survey.  Yasta,  E.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Middle  West 

Civilization 

Duncan,  H.  D.  Culture  and  democracy.  (S  ’66) 


Bennett,  R.  L.  Financial  sector  and  econom¬ 
ic  development.  (Je  ’66) 


History 

Benitez,  F.  Century  after  Cortds.  (D  ’66) 
McAndrew,  J.  Open-air  churches  of  sixteenth- 
century  Mexico.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S.,  ed.  Fall  of  the  Aztecs.  (Mr  ’66) 
Religion 

McAndrew,  J.  Open-air  churches  of  six¬ 
teenth-century  Mexico.  (Ap  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Benitez,  F.  Century  after  Cortds.  (D  ’66) 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  F.  Life  in  Mexico 
(D  ’ 66) 

Kelly,  1.  Folk  practices  in  North  Mexico. 
(O  ’ 66) 

Mia.  Monsey,  D.  (My  ’66) 

Mice 

Poetry 

Lobel,  A.  Martha,  the  movie  mouse.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Stories 


Berson,  H.  Raminagrobis  and  the  mice.  (My 
’66) 


Brenner,  B.  Mr  Tall  and  Mr  Small.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kwitz,  M  D.  Mouse  at  home.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sharp,  M.  Miss  Bianca  in  the  salt  mines. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Shura,  M.  F.  Tale  of  middle  length  (D  ’66) 


Michelangelo  Buonarroti 
Clements,  R.  J.  Poetry  of  Michelangelo.  (Je 
’66) 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  Complete  work  of 
Michelangelo.  (D  ’66) 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  Michelangelo.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  Michelangelo  draw¬ 
ings  [2d  ed],  (N  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Humphreys,  J.  R.  Last  of  the  Middle  West. 
(S  ’66) 

Middle  western  farm  novel  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Meyer,  R.  W.  (My  ’66) 
Middlingness.  Starzinger,  Y.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Midnight  man.  Kane,  H.  (Je  ’66) 


Miers,  Earl  Schenck 

Miers,  E.  S.  Trouble  bush.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Ludwig 
Blaser,  W.  Mies  van  der  Rohe:  the  art  of 
structure.  (Ag  ’66) 

Migrant  labor 

Allen,  S.  Ground  is  our  table.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Migration,  Internal 

Bontemps,  A.  Anyplace  but  here.  (S  ’66) 
Kuper,  H.  ed.  Urbanization  and  migration 
m  West  Africa.  (N  ’66) 

Milestones  along  the  march.  Ianniello,  L..  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 


M  ilitarism 

Haddad,  G.  M.  Revolutions  and  military  rule 
in  the  Middle  East:  the  Northern  tier.  (Je 
66) 


Military  art  and  science 

Eccles,  H.  E  Military  concepts  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  (Ap  ’66) 

Howard,  M.,  ed.  Theory  and  practice  of  war. 
(Ag  66) 

Schelling  T.C  Arms  and  influence.  (O  ’66) 
Treece,  H.  Fighting  men.  (Ap  ’66) 

,iJ6*,.Elizabet£an  military  science. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wright,  Q.  Study  of  war  [2d  ed].  (Ap  ’66) 


History 

Z°’66i  D‘  H‘  Short  history  of  warfare.  (Ag 
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Juvenile  literature 

Ellacott,  S.  E.  Conscripts  on  the  march. 

(N  ’66) 

Ellacott,  S.  E.  Spearman  to  minuteman. 

(N  ’66) 

Tucker,  E.  E.  Soldiers  and  armies:  men  at 
war  through  the  ages.  (Mr  ’6&T  ' 

Military  concepts  and  philosophy.  Eccles,  H.  E. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Military  history 

Zook,  D.  H.  Short  history  of  warfare.  (Ag 
’  66) 

Juvenile  literature 


Treece,  H.  Fighting  men.  (Ap  ’66) 

Military  intellectuals  in  Britain:  1918-1939.  Hig- 
ham,  R  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Military  occupation 

Capers,  G.  M.  Occupied  city.  (N  ’66) 


Military  policy 
McGuire,  M.  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Smith,  B.  L.  R. 


Secrecy  and  the  arms  race. 
Rand  corporation,  (O  ’66) 


Military  posts 

Frazer.  R.  W.  Forts  of  the  West.  (D  ’66) 


Mill,  John  Stuart 

Alexander,  E.  Matthew  Arnold  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  (Mr  ’66) 

Hamburger,  J.  Intellectuals  in  politics.  (Ap 
’66) 


Miller,  Arthur 

Huftel,  S.  Arthur  Miller:  the  burning  glass. 
(My  ’66) 

Miller,  Mary  Britton 
Bolton,  I.  Under  Gemini.  (D  ’66) 

M  illionaires 

Beebe,  L.  Big  spenders.  (Je  ’66) 

Hunter,  F.  Big  rich,  and  the  little  rich.  (Ap 
’66) 

Millstone.  Drabble,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Milner,  Alfred  Milner,  1st  viscount 
Le  May,  G.  H.  L.  British  supremacy  in 
South  Africa.  (Ag  ’66) 


Milton,  John 

Bush,  D.  John  Milton.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fixler,  M.  Milton  and  the  kingdoms  of  God. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hughes.  M.  Y.  Ten  perspectives  on  Milton. 
(.Te  ’66) 

Summers,  J.  H..  ed.  Lyric  and  dramatic 
Milton.  (Je  ’66) 


Paradise  lost 

Gardner,  H.  Reading  of  Paradise  lost.  (Ag 
’66) 

Paradise  regained 

Lewalski,  B.  K.  Milton’s  brief  epic.  (Ag  ’66) 
Milton  and  the  kingdoms  of  God.  Fixler,  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Milton’s  brief  epic.  Lewalski,  B.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Milwaukee 


Politics  and  government 

Maier,  H.  W.  Challenge  to  the  cities.  (D  ’66) 

Minamoto,  Yoshitsune 

Yoshitsune.  Yoshitsune:  a  fifteenth-century 
Japanese  chronicle.  GST  ’66) 

Mind  and  body 

Feyerabend,  P.,  ed.  Mind,  matter,  and  meth¬ 
od.  (N  ’66) 

Smythies,  J.  R..  ed.  Brain  and  mind.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Yesey,  G.  N.  A.,  ed.  Body  and  mind.  (Ag 
’66) 

Mind,  matter,  and  method.  Feyerabend,  P.,  ed. 
(N  ’66) 

Mind  of  Dante.  Limentani,  U..  ed.  (My  ’66) 

Mine  &  the  mint.  Goldman,  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Mineral  resources  of  Africa.  De  Kun,  N.  (Mr 
’66) 

Mines  and  mineral  resources 


Africa 

De  Kun.  N.  Mineral  resources  of  Africa. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Mexico 

Bernstein,  M.  D.  Mexican  mining  industry, 
1890-1950.  (S  ’66) 

Mining  engineering 

Dictionaries 

Nelson,  A.  Dictionary  of  mining.  (Ap  ’66) 
Minister’s  wife  as  a  counselor.  Denton.  W. 

(Je  ’66) 

Minneapolis 

Economic  conditions 

Kane.  L.  M.  Waterfall  that  built  a  city. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Kane,  L.  M.  Waterfall  that  built  a  city 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

M  inorities 

Gross,  F.  World  politics  and  tension  areas. 
(N  ’66) 

Yinger,  J.  M.  Minority  group  in  American 
society.  (Mr  ’66) 

Minority  group  in  American  society.  Yinger, 
J.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  Bowen,  C.  D.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Miracle  in  Atlanta.  Bisher,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Miracles.  Lewis,  R.,  comp.  (D  ’66) 

Mirror  of  Chaucer’s  world.  Loomis,  R.  S.  (Mr 
’66) 

M  iscegenation 

Harre.  J.  Maori  and  Pakeha.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Miscellany  two.  Blishen,  E.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Miss  Bianca  in  the  salt  mines.  Sharp,  M.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  impressionist  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Sweet,  F.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Missile  crisis.  Abel,  E.  (Ap  ’66)  ^ 

Missiles  of  October.  Eng  title  of:  Missile  crisis. 

Abel,  E.  (Ap  ’  66) 

Mission.  Habe,  H.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

Mission  to  France,  1944-1953.  John  XXni. 
(O  ’66) 

Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome.  Burton, 
R.  (Je  ’66) 


Mission  to  Hanoi.  Apthelcer,  H.  (N  ’66) 

M  issions 

Keyes.  F.  P.  Tongues  of  fire.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Moomaw,  I.  W.  Crusade  against  hunger. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Rotberg,  R.  I.  Christian  missionaries  and 
the  creation  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  1880- 
1924.  (O  ’66) 

Schwartz.  A.  Starved  and  the  silent.  (My  ’66) 
Trager,  H.  G.  Burma  through  alien  eyes. 
(O  ’66) 

Williamson,  S.  G.  Akan  religion  and  the 
Christian  faith.  (Ag  ’66) 


United  States 

Berkhofer,  R.  F.  Salvation  and  the  savage. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Gannon,  M.  V.  Cross  in  the  sand.  (O  ’66) 
Missions,  Medical 

Wilson,  D.  C.  Ten  fingers  for  God.  (My  ’66) 
M  ississippi 

Race  question 

Belfrage,  S.  Freedom  summer.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Meredith.  J.  Three  years  in  Mississippi.  (Je 
’66) 

Mississippi  River 

Description  and  travel 

Pike,  Z •  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  2v.  (O  ’66) 

History 

Milligan,  J.  D.  Gunboats  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  (O  ’66) 

Mississippi.  University 

Meredith.  J.  Three  years  in  Mississippi.  (Je 
’66) 

Mississippi  Valiev 

Peck,  J.  M.  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck. 
(N  ’66) 

Missouri 

Politics  and  government 
Parrish.  W.  E.  Missouri  under  Radical  rule, 
1865-1870.  (S  ’66) 

Missouri  under  Radical  rule,  1865-1870.  Parrish, 
W.  E.  (S  ’66) 

Mr  Arctic:  an  account  of  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son.  Berry,  E.  (S  ’66) 

Mr  Baseball:  the  story  of  Branch  Rickey. 
Lipman,  D.  (S  ’66) 

Mr  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain.  Kaplan,  J  (Ag 
’66) 

Mr  Cooper's  Frederika.  Eng  title  of:  Frederika 
and  the  convict.  Robertson,  L.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mr  Garden.  Farjeon,  E.  (O  ’66) 

Mr  Jefferson’s  ladies.  Hall,  G.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mr  Lincoln  speaks  at  Gettysburg.  Phelan. 
M.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mr  Tall  and  Mr  Small.  Brenner.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mrs  Bratbe’s  August  picnic.  Wheldon,  J.  (My 
’66) 
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Mrs  Gaskell.  Pollard,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Mrs  Gaskell:  the  basis  for  reassessment. 
Wright,  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Mrs  McGarritv’s  peppermint  sweater.  Holl,  A. 
{Ak  ’66) 

Mrs  Simcoe’s  diary.  Simcoe,  E.  P.  G.  (S  ’66) 
Mistress  of  herself.  Laing,  D.  W.  (S  66) 
Mistresses.  Kelen.  B.  (As  ’66) 

Modern  Africa.  McEwan,  P.  J.  M.,  ed.  (N  66) 
Modern  American  secret  agents.  Army  times. 
(Je  ’66) 

Modern  American  usage.  Follett,  W.  CD  ’66) 
Modern  art.  See  Art — History — 20th  century 
Modern  Austrian  art.  Sotriffer,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Modern  capital  theory.  Dewey,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Modem  capitalism.  Shonfleld,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Modern  English  biography,  6v.  Boase,  F.  (Mr 
’66) 

Modem  Hindi  poetry:  an  anthology.  Misra,  V. 
N.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Modem  history  of  Lebanon.  Salibi,  K.  S.  (My 
’66) 

Modem  history  of  Somaliland  from  nation  to 
state.  Lewis,  I.  M.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Modern  Jewish  stories.  Charles,  G.,  eid.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Modern  movement.  Connolly,  C.  (My  ’66) 
Modem  tragedy.  Williams,  R.  (N  ’66) 

Modern  varieties  of  Judaism.  Blau,  J.  L.  (O 
’66) 

Modem  world.  Lynton,  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

Modern  world,  v  1.  Greenwood,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Modernism  (Art) 

Amaya.  M.  Pop  art  .  .  .  and  after.  (Mr  66) 
Delevoy,  R.  L.  Dimension  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  1900-1945.  (Ag  '66) 

Lynton.  N.  Modem  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ponente.  N.  Structures  of  the  modern  world, 
1850-1900.  (Je  ’66) 

Modernization  and  the  structure  of  societies, 
2v.  Levy,  M.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Modjokerto,  Indonesia 

Social  conditions 

Geertz,  C.  Social  history  of  an  Indonesian 
town.  (Je  ’66) 

Modoc  Indians  _ 

Stern,  T.  Klamath  tribe.  (D  66) 

Molecules 

Henahan.  J.  F.  Men  and  molecules.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Adler,  I.  Atoms  and  molecules.  (S  ’66) 
MoliSre,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin 
Guicharnaud,  J.,  ed.  Moli&re.  (Mr  ’66) 

Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and  the  ladies  of 
Paris.  Lopez,  C.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Monarch  butterflies.  Hopf,  A.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Monasticism  and  religious  orders 
Cita-Malard,  S.  Religious  orders  of  women. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Suzuki,  D.  T.  Training  of  the  Zen  Buddhist 
monk.  (Ag  ’66) 

Monetary  equilibrium  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Zolotas,  X.  (Je  ’66) 

Monetary  policy.  See  Currency  question 
Monetary  reform  for  the  world  economy. 

Roosa.  R.  Y.  (Mr  ’66) 

Money 

Harrod.  R.  Reforming  the  world’s  money. 
(Je  ’66) 

Patinldn,  D.  Money,  interest,  and  prices 
[2d  ed],  (Ap  ’66) 

Roosa,  R.  V.  Monetary  reform  for  the  world 
economy.  (Mr  ’66) 

History 

Fetter,  F.  W.  Development  of  British  mone¬ 
tary  orthdoxy,  1797-1875.  (Mr  ’66) 

Money,  interest,  and  prices  [2d  edi.  Patinkin, 
D.  (Ap  '66) 

Mongols 

History 

Sources 

Skelton.  R.  A.  Yiniand  map  and  the  Tartar 
relation  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Monitor  Gold  Mining  and  Trading  Company 
Lokke,  C.  L.  Klondike  saga.  (Je  ’66) 
Monkey  and  the  tiger.  Gulik,  R.  van.  (S  ’66) 
Monkeys 

Stories 

Rey.  M.  Curious  George  goes  to  the  hospital. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Monopolies  , 

Baran,  P.  A.  Monopoly  capital.  (Ag  66) 
Hawley,  E.  W.  New  Deal  and  the  problem 
of  monopoly.  (S  '66) 

Monopoly  capital.  Baran,  P.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 


Monroe  doctrine  „  . 

Merk.  F.  Monroe  doctrine  and  American  ex¬ 
pansionism,  1843-1849.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Monroe  doctrine  and  American  expansionism, 
1843-1849.  Merk,  F.  (Ja  ’671  (1966  Annual) 
Monster  den.  Ciardi,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  (Pierrepont)  Wortley 
Montagu.  M.  W.  Complete  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  vl.  (Ap  66) 
Montague,  Andrew  Jackson  .  . 

Larsen,  W.  Montague  of  Virginia.  (D  66) 
Montague  of  Virginia!  Larsen,  W.  (D  ’66) 
Montanarl,  Adelio  „  .  _ 

Henley.  A.  Demon  In  my  view.  (D  ’66) 
Montezuma  II,  Emperor  of  Mexico 


Juvenile  literature 

Baker.  B.  Blood  of  the  brave.  (S  ’66) 

Montfort,  Simon  of,  Earl  of  Leicester 
Beamish,  T.  Battle  royal.  (S  ’66) 

Monument.  Benchley,  N.  (Je  ’66) 
Monuments 

Lord,  C.  L.,  ed.  Keepers  of  the  past.  (Je 
’66) 

Ludwig,  A.  I.  Graven  images.  (Ag  ’66) 
Moon 

Ruzic.  N.  P.  Case  for  going  to  the  moon. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Maisak,  L.  Survival  on  the  moon.  (N  ’66) 
Shapp,  M.  Let’s  And  out  about  the  moon. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Moore,  Henry  Spencer 
Hall,  D.  Henry  Moore.  (S  ’66) 

Read,  H.  Henry  Moore.  (Ag  ’66) 

Moors 

Watt,  W.  M.  History  of  Islamic  Spain.  (N 
’66) 

Moral  indignation  and  middle  class  psychology. 
Ranulf,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

Schnackenburg,  R.  (O  ’66) 

Morality  and  the  law.  Stumpf,  S.  E.  (D  ’66) 
Morality  in  America.  Moskin,  J.  R,  (Je  ’66) 
Moran,  Thomas 

Wilkins,  T.  Thomas  Moran.  (Ag  ’66) 

Morandi,  Riccardo 

Boaga,  G.  Concrete  architecture  of  Riccardo 
Morandi  [new  enl  ed].  (My  ’66) 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Saint 
Reynolds,  E.  E.  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus. 
(D  ’66) 

More  beasts  for  worse  children.  Belloc,  H. 
(Ag  ’66) 

More  beasts  for  worse  children.  Belloc,  H. 
(With  his  Bad  child’s  book  of  beasts). 
(Ag  ’66) 

More  beautiful  than  flowers.  Lexau,  J.  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

More  creative  textile  design.  Hartung,  R.  (Ap 
’661 

More  Stories  of  favorite  operas.  Bulla,  C.  R. 
(Mr  ’66) 

More  wise  men  of  Helm  and  their  merry  tales. 
Simon,  S.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Morgan,  Thomas 

Hicks.  L.  Elizabethan  problem.  (Mr  ’66) 
Mormon  establishment.  Turner,  W.  (D  ’66) 
Mormons  and  Mormonism 
Flanders,  R.  B.  Nauvoo:  kingdom  on  the 
Mississippi.  (Ap  ’66) 

Mullen,  R.  Latter-day  saints:  the  Mormons 
,  yesterday  and  today.  (D  ’66) 

Tay)or^)P.  A.  M.  Expectations  westward. 

Turner.  W.  Mormon  establishment.  (D  ’66) 
Morning  after  death.  Blake,  N.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Morning’s  at  seven.  Malpass.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Morocco 

Barbour.  N.  Morocco.  (Mr  ’66) 

H  istory 

Hoffmann,  E.  Realm  of  the  evening  star. 

(Ag  66) 

Mortal  flower.  Han,  S.  (Ja’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Morton  Charles  W. 

Morton.  C.  W.  It  has  its  charms.  (D  ’66) 
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Mosaics 

Lazarev,  Y, 

,  (N  ’66) 

Moscow  coach.  McCutchan 
Annual ) 

Moscow  summer.  Mihajlov,  M.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual)  • 


Old  Russian  murals  &  mosaics. 

P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 


Moses  (Sinkiuse-Columbia  chief) 

Ruby,  R.  H.  Half- Sun  on  the  Columbia. 
(O  ’66) 

Moss  on  the  north  side.  Wilkinson,  S'.  (N  ’66) 
Most  ancient  Egypt.  Hayes,  W.  C.  (S  ’66) 

Most  English  minister.  Southgate,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Most  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  Muggeridge,  M. 
(S  ’66) 


Most  of  us  are  mainly  mothers.  Bartholomew, 
C.  (D  ’66) 

Mostel,  Zero 

Mostel,  Z.  Zero  by  Mostel.  (Mr  ’66) 

Mother  Goose  treasury.  Mother  Goose.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mother  in  history.  Stafford,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Mother  night.  Yonnegut,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mother  of  the  queen.  Duff,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Mothers 

Minturn,  L.  Mothers  of  six  cultures.  (Ap  ’66) 


Employment 

See  Woman — Employment 
Mothers  and  Amazons.  Diner,  H.  (My  ’66) 
Mothers  of  six  cultures.  Minturn,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 
Motherwell,  Robert 

New  York.  Museum  of  modern  art.  Robert 
Motherwell.  (N  ’ 66) 

Motivation  (Psychology) 

Murray,  E.  J.  Sleep,  dreams,  and  arousal 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mott  the  hoople.  Manus,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Mouchette.  Bernanos,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mount  Vernon 

Thane,  E.  Mount  Vernon  is  ours.  (My  ’66) 
Mount  Vernon  is  ours.  Thane.  E.  (My  ’66) 
Mount  Vernon  Ladies’  Association  of  the  Union 
Thane,  E.  Mount  Vernon  is  ours.  (My  ’66) 
Mountain  conquest.  Horizon  magazine.  (Ag  ’66) 
Mountain  men.  Ruxton,  G.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Mountain  men  and  the  fur  trade  of  the  far 
West,  v  1.  Hafen,  L.  R.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 


Everest,  the  west  ridge. 


Mountaineering 
Hombein,  T.  F. 

(Ap  ’66>  ,  ^ 

Wall.  D.  Rondoy:  an  expedition  to  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Andes.  (N  ’66) 


History 

Horizon  magazine.  Mountain  conquest.  (Ag 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

McCallum,  J.  D.  Everest  diary.  (D  ’66) 
Mouse  at  home  Kwitz,  M.  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Movies,  censorship,  and  the  law.  Carmen,  I.  H. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Moving  picture  empire.  Jobes.  G.  (My  ’66) 
Moving  picture  industry 
Jobes.  G.  Moving  picture  empire.  (My  66) 
Moving  picture  plays  ,  „  „ 

Thomas,  D.  Doctor  and  the  devils,  and  other 
scripts.  (D  ’66) 

Moving  pictures 

Caldear-Marshall,  A.  Innocent  eye.  (Mr  66) 
Costello,  D.  P.  Serpent’s  eye.  (Je  ’66) 
Douglas,  D.  Horror!  (Ag  ’66)  . 

Kauffmann,  S.  A  world  on  film.  (Ag  66) 
Richie,  D.  Films  of  Akira  Kurosawa.  (Ag  66) 
(1965  Annual) 


Biography 

Halliwell,  L.  Filmgoer’s  companion.  (Ag  ’66) 
Censorship 

Carmen,  I.  H.  Movies,  censorship,  and  the  law. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Halliwell,  L.  Filmgoer’s  companion.  (Ag  ’66) 


Moving  target.  McClenaghan,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Mozart,  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  J.  C.  W.  A.  Letters  of  Mozart  and 
his  family,  2v  [2d  ed].  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Crozier,  E.  Magic  flute.  (Mr  ’66) 

Young,  P.  M.  Mozart.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Muffletumps.  Wahl,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Muggeridge,  Malcolm 

Muggeridge,  M.  Most  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge. 
(S  ’66) 

Muhammad  ‘Abduh 

Kerr,  M.  H.  Islamic  reform.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Muhammad  Rashid  Rida 
Kerr,  M.  H.  Islamic  reform.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Muir,  John 

Jones,  H.  R.  John  Muir  and  the  Sierra  club. 
(Je  ’66) 

Multilateral  commercial  diplomacy.  Curzon,  G. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Multivalent  man.  Lee,  A.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Multiversity.  Von  Hoffman,  N.  (S  ’66) 

Mummies 

Waisbard,  S.  Masks,  mummies,  and  magi¬ 
cians.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mummy  market.  Brelis,  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Munich  four-power  agreement,  1938 
Nogudres,  TI.  Munich;  peace  for  our  time. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Munich;  or  The  phoney  peace.  Eng  title  of: 
Munich;  peace  for  our  time.  Nogueres,  H. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Munich;  peace  for  our  time.  Nogueres,  H. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Municipal  government 

Bollens,  J.  C.  Metropolis:  its  people,  politics, 
and  economic  life.  (Ag  ’66) 

Boxer,  C.  R.  Portuguese  society  in  the 
tropics.  (Ag  ’66) 

United  States 

Danielson,  M.  N.  Federal-metropolitan 
politics  and  the  commuter  crisis.  (Ap  ’66) 
East,  J.  P.  Council-manager  government. 
(Je  ’66) 

Maier,  H.  W.  Challenge  to  the  cities.  (D  ’66) 
Municipal  government  by  city  manager 
East,  J.  P.  Council- manager  government. 
(Je  ’66) 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas 

Beaglehole,  T  H.  Thomas  Munro  and  the 
development  of  administrative  policy  in 
Madras,  1792-1818.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Mural  painting  and  decoration 

Dvofakovd,  V.  Gothic  mural  painting  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  1300-1378.  (Ap  ’66) 
Ettlinger,  L.  D.  Sistine  chapel  before  Michel¬ 
angelo.  (My  ’66) 

Lazarev,  V.  Old  Russian  murals  &  mosaics. 
(N  ’66) 

Singh,  M.  Ajanta.  (Mr  ’66) 

Murder 

Capote,  T.  In  cold  blood.  (Mr  ’66) 

Cotton.  L.  Sydney  assassins.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Frank,  G.  Boston  strangler.  (Ja  ’67  (1966 
Annual) 

Franklin,  C.  World’s  worst  murderers.  (S  ’66) 
Van  Slingerland,  P.  Something  terrible  has 
happened.  (D  ’66) 

Collections 

Gibson,  W.  B.,  ed.  Fine  art  of  murder.  (Mr 
’66) 

Murder  international.  Christie,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Murder  makes  the  wheels  go  ’round.  Lathen, 
E.  (O  ’66) 

Murder  roundabout.  Lockridge,  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Murphy,  Frank 

Lunt,  R.  D.  High  ministry  of  government: 
the  political  career  of  Frank  Murphy.  (Ap 
’66) 


History 


Lahue.  K.  C.  World  of  laughter. 
Richie.  D.  Japanese  movie:  an 
history.  (Je  ’66) 

Moving  pictures  in  education 
Herman.  L.  Educational  films: 
directing,  and  producing  for 
television,  and  industry.  (D  66) 


(D  ’66) 
illustrated 


writing, 

classroom. 


Museums 

Brawne,  M.  New  museum.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lord,  C.  L.,  ed.  Keepers  of  the  past.  (Je 
’66) 

Music 

Krenek,  E.  Exploring  music.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Stravinsky,  I.  Themes  and  episodes.  (N  ’66) 
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M  usic — Continued 

Analysis,  appreciation 

Hurd,  M.  Young  person’s  guide  to  concerts. 
(S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Seligmann,  J.  Meaning  of  music.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bibliography 

Blum,  F.  Music  monographs  in  series.  (Je 
’66) 

Fuld,  J.  J.  Book  of  world-famous  music. 
(Ag  ’66) 

History  and  criticism 

Austin,  W.  W.  Music  in  the  20th  century. 
(S  ’66) 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  the  arts.  (Je 
’66) 

Hughes,  G.  Great  composers  of  the  world. 
(N  ’66) 

Music,  American 

Howard,  J.  T.  Our  American  music  [4th  ed], 
(My  ’66) 

Oliver,  P.,  ed.  Conversation  with  the  blues. 
(Mr  ’66) 

History  and  criticism 

Woodworth,  G.  W.  World  of  music.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Rushmore,  R.  Life  of  George  Gershwin.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Music,  Balinese 

Lentz,  D.  A.  Gamelan  music  of  Java  and 
Bali.  (Ag  ’66) 

McPhee,  C.  Music  in  Bali.  (Ag  ’66) 

Music,  British 

History  and  criticism 

Hurd,  M.  Young  person’s  guide  to  English 
music.  (S  ’66) 

Music,  English 

History  and  criticism 

Howes,  F.  English  musical  renaissance.  (D  ’66) 
Music,  Javanese 

Lentz,  D.  A.  Gamelan  music  of  Java  and 
Bali.  (Ag  ’66) 

Music,  Popular  (songs) 

Ewen,  D.,  ed.  American  popular  songs  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present. 
(D  ’66) 

Music  halls.  See  Vaudeville 
Music  in  Bali.  McPhee,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Music  in  prints.  Beck.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Music  in  the  20th  century.  Austin,  W.  W. 
(S  ’66) 

Music  monographs  in  series.  Blum,  F.  (Je  ’66) 
Music  school.  Updike,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Musical  accompaniment 
Adler,  K.  Art  of  accompanying  and  coaching. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Musical  comedies.  See  Musical  revues,  comedies, 
etc. 

Musical  instruments 


Juvenile  literature 
Suggs,  W.  W.  Meet  the  orchestra. 
(1966  Annual) 


(Ja  ’67) 


Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Beck,  S.  Music  in  prints.  (Ag  ’66) 

Musical  meter  and  rhythm 
Aldrich,  P.  Rhythm  in  seventeenth-century 
Italian  monody.  (Ag  ’66) 


Musical  notation 

Hamm,  G.  E.  Chronology  of  the  works 
Guillaume  Dufay.  (Je  ’66) 

Musical  revues,  comedies,  etc. 


of 


Librettos 

See  Librettos 


Musicians 

Gal.  H.,  ed.  Musician’s  world.  (N  ’66) 
Spellman,  A.  B.  Four  lives  in  the 
business.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


bebop 


Musicians,  American 

Gitler,  I.  Jazz  masters  of  the  forties.  (O  ’66) 
Musicians,  Russian 
Malko,  N.  Certain  art.  (Ag  ’66) 

Musician’s  world.  G&l,  H..  ed.  (N  ’66) 


Muslim  Brotherhood 

Harris.  C.  P.  Nationalism  and  revolution  in 
Egypt.  (Ap  ’66) 

Muslim  communities  in  Gujarat.  Misra,  S  C 
(A-P  ’66) 


Muslim  saints  and  mystics.  Farid  al-Din  Attar. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Muslims 

Hogben,  S.  J.  Emirates  of  Northern  Nigeria. 
(D  ’66) 

Misra,  S.  C.  Muslim  communities  in  Gujarat. 

(Ap  ’66) 

Must  the  West  decline?  Harlech,  D.  O.-G.  (D 
’66) 

Muted  revolution.  Hangen,  W.  (N  ’66) 

Mutiny 

Dugan,  J.  Great  mutiny.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Mutiny  outbreak  at  Meerut  in  1857.  Palmer, 
J.  A.  B.  (D  ’66) 

Muzzy.  Thayer,  C.  W.  (S  ’66) 

My  brother  Brendan.  Behan,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

My  dancing  white  horses.  Podhajsky,  A.  (Je 
’66) 

My  darling  Daisy.  Eng  title  of:  The  darling 
Daisy  affair.  Lang,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

My  escape  from  the  CIA.  Rudd,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 
My  father  was  Uncle  Wiggily.  Garis,  R.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

My  14  months  with  Castro.  Ldpez-Fresquet,  R. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

My  friend,  my  enemy.  Taylor,  R.  (O  ’66) 
My  kinsman,  Major  Molineux.  See  Lowell.  R. 
The  Old  glory.  (Mr  ’66) 

My  land  has  a  voice.  Stuart,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


My  life  for  beauty.  Rubinstein,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
My  life  in  and  out  of  baseball.  Mays,  W. 
’66) 


(Je 


My  life  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains. 
Meriwether,  D.  (S  ’66) 

My  life  with  Chaplin.  Chaplin,  L.  G.  (D  ’66) 
My  name  is  Pablo.  Sommerfelt,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

My  turn.  O’Hara,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

My  way  was  North.  Dufresne,  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mycenae 

Samuel,  A.  E.  Mycenaeans  in  history.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mycenaeans  in  hitory.  Samuel,  A.  E.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mystery  of  death.  Boros,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

Mystery  of  the  missing  cannon.  Nelson,  M.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mystery  of  time.  Neal,  H.  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Mystic  in  the  theatre:  Eleonora  Duse.  La  Gal- 
lienne,  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Mysticism 

Graef,  H.  Story  of  mysticism.  (Ag  ’66) 

Walsh.  J„  ed.  Pre- reformation  English  spir¬ 
ituality.  (N  ’66) 

Myth  and  legend  in  early  Greek  art.  Schefold, 
K.  (N  ’66) 

Myth  and  literature.  Vickery,  J.  B.,  ed.  (O  ’66) 
Myth  in  literature 

Vickery,  j.  B.,  ed.  Myth  and  literature 
ID  obi 
Mythology 

Eliade,  M.  Mephistopheles  and  the  Androgyne. 
(Jo  66) 

Mythology,  Classical 


Juvenile  literature 

G<Rom4  'W  T6)thS  °f  ancient  Greece  and 
Green,  R.  L.,  ed.  Tales  the  Muses  told.  (My 

Mythology,  Hindu 


ouvemie  literature 

I'^i?a(slaln>eitoMT1a*es  and  legends  from  India. 
(£  b7)  (1966  Annual) 

Mythology,  Maori 

A1(ApS’’66)'  Maori  myths  &  tribal  legends. 

MyttN  ^6fncient  Greece  and  Rome.  Genest,  E. 

Myths  of  automation.  Silberman,  C.  E.  (D  ’66) 
Myths  of  creation.  Freund,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 


alliance.  Stanley,  T.  (1965,  1966  Annual? 
Nabokov,  Vladimir  Vladimirovich 
btegner,  P._  Escape  into  aesthetics:  the  art 
of  Vladimir  Nabokov.  (D ’66) 

Nagai,  Kafu 

Seidensticker,  E.  KafQ  the  scribbler.  (Je 
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Naked  image.  Clurman.,  H.  (O  ’66) 

Naked  runner.  Clifford,  F.  (Je  ’66) 

Names,  Geographical 

Shirk,  G.  H.  Oklahoma  place  names.  (Je 
’66) 

Nantucket 

Forman,  H.  C.  Early  Nantucket  and  its 
whale  house.  (D  ’66) 

Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French 

Brett-James,  A.,  ed.  &  tr.  1812.  (S  ’66) 

Chandler,  D.  G.  Campaigns  of  Napoleon.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Delderfleld,  R.  F.  Napoleon’s  marshals.  (N 
’66) 

Manceron,  C.  Austerlitz.  (My  ’66) 

Napoleon  and  the  birth  of  modem  Spain,  2v. 
Lovett,  G.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Napoleonic  Wars.  See  Europe — History — 1789- 
1900 


Napoleon's  marshals.  Delderfleld,  R.  F.  (N  ’66) 
Napoleon’s  satellite  kingdoms.  Connelly,  O.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Narcotic  habit 

Goldstein,  R.  1  in  7:  drugs  on  campus.  (N 
’66) 

Hess,  A.  G  Chasing  the  dragon.  (Ap  ’66) 
Jeffee,  S.  Narcotics — an  American  plan.  (N 
’66) 

Kron,  Y.  J.  Mainline  to  nowhere.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

N  3  pcO’t  i  cs 

Siragusa,  C.  Trail  of  the  poppy.  (D  ’66) 
Narcotics — an  American  plan.  Jeffee,  S.  (N  ’66) 
Narrow  path.  Selormey,  F.  (D  ’66) 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.  See  Locke,  D.  R. 

Nat  Turner’s  slave  rebellion.  Apthekar,  H. 
(D  ’66) 


The  Nation 

Boroff,  D.,  ed.  State  of  the  Nation.  (Je  ’66) 
Nation  on  trial:  America  and  the  War  of  1812. 

White,  P.  C.  T.  (O  ’66) 

National  characteristics,  American 
Boorstin.  D.  J.  Americans.  (1966.  1966  An¬ 
nual) 


National  economic  policy.  Tobin,  J.  (D  ’66) 
National  Farmers’  Holiday  Association 
Shover,  J.  L.  Combelt  rebellion.  (D  ’66) 


National  farmers  union.  Crampton,  J.  A.  (Ap 
’66) 


National  Football  League 
Izenberg,  J.  Championship.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

National  parks  and  reserves 


Kenya 

MacDonald,  M.  Treasure  of  Kenya.  (Ag  ’66) 


United  States 


Juvenile  literature 


Sutton,  A.  Guarding  the  treasured  lands.  (Ja 


’67)  (1966  Annual) 

National  party  platforms,  1840-1964 
Porter,  K.  H.,  comp.  (Ag  ’66) 


[3d  ed]. 


National  report;  v  1  of  Defense  of  the  poor  in 
criminal  cases  in  American  state  courts. 
Silverstein,  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

National  Ski  Association  of  America.  National 
Ski  Patrol  System 

Dole,  M.  Adventures  in  skiing.  (My  ’66) 
National  Ski  Patrol  System.  See  National  Ski 
Association  of  America 


National  socialism 

Ernst,  F  Germans  and  their  modem  history. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Laqueur,  W.  Russia  and  Germany:  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  conflict.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Mosse,  G.  L.  Crisis  of  German  ideology. 

(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Mosse,  G.  L.  Nazi  culture.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nolte,  E.  Three  faces  of  fascism.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Schoenbaum,  D.  Hitler’s  social  revolution. 
(O  ’66) 


National  songs,  American 
Morehead,  J.,  ed.  Best  loved  songs  and 
hymns.  (My  ’66) 

Nationalisation  in  British  politics.  Barry,  E.  E. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Nationalism 

Apter,  D.  E.,  ed.  Ideology  and  discontent. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Cowan,  L.  G..  ed.  Education  and  nation - 
building  in  Africa.  (Ag  ’66) 

Friend,  T.  Between  two  empires.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Halperin,  E.  Nationalism  and  communism  in 
Chile.  (Je  ’66) 


Masur,  G.  Nationalism  in  Latin  America. 
(S  ’66) 

Merritt,  R.  L.  Symbols  of  American  com¬ 
munity,  1735-1775.  (D  ’66) 

Mosse,  G.  L.  Crisis  of  German  ideology. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Ritter,  G.  German  problem:  basic  questions 
of  German  political  life,  past  and  present. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Talmon,  J.  L.  Unique  and  the  universal. 
(N  ’66) 

Ward,  B.  Nationalism  and  ideology.  (S  ’66) 
Whitaker.  A.  P.  Nationalism  in  contemporary 
Latin  America,  (N  ’66) 

Nationalism  and  communism  in  Chile.  Halperin, 
E.  (Je  ’66) 

Nationalism  and  ideology.  Ward,  B.  (S  ’66) 
Nationalism  and  revolution  in  Egypt.  Harris. 
C.  P.  (Ap  ’66) 

Nationalism  in  contemporary  Latin  America. 
Whitaker.  A.  P.  (N  ’66) 

Nationalism  in  Latin  America.  Masur,  G. 
(S  ’66) 

Nationalism  in  modern  Anglo-Irish  poetry.  Lof- 
tus,  R.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Nationality  and  wealth.  Luard,  D.  E.  T.  (Je 
’66) 

Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiter-Partei. 
Waff  enschutz- Staff  e! 

Stein,  G.  H.  Waffen  SS.  (Je  ’66) 

Native  Americans.  Spencer,  R.  F.  (Je  ’66) 
Natural  environment  and  early  cultures:  v  1 
of  Handbook  of  Middle  American  Indians. 
Handbook  of  Middle  American  Indians. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Natural  history 

Dictionaries 

Compton’s  dictionary  of  the  natural  sciences, 
2v.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Cottier,  J.  Alfred  Wallace,  explorer-natural¬ 
ist.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

North,  S.  Hurry,  spring!  (Ag  ’66) 


Alaska 

Ford,  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back. 
’66) 


Andes 

Juvenile  literature 

Malkus,  A.  Animals  of  the  high  Andes, 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


(D 


(F 


Atlantic  States 

Ogburn,  C.  Winter  beach.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Cascade  range 

Petite.  I.  Best  time  of  year.  (N  ’66) 


Grand  Teton  National  Park 

Murie,  M.  Wapiti  wilderness.  (N  ’66) 


Malaya 

McKie,  R.  Company  of  animals.  (Ag  ’66) 
Massachusetts 

Giambarba,  P.  Cape  Cod  seashore  life.  (D 
’66) 

New  Jersey 

Rodimer,  E.  Year  outdoors.  (N  ’66) 


North  America 

Hylander,  C.  J.  Wildlife  communities.  (N 
’66) 

McCoy,  J.  J.  Hunt  for  the  whooping  cranes. 
(S  ’66) 


Russia 

Juvenile  literature 

Skrebitski,  G.  A.  In  the  forest  and  on  the 
marsh.  (My  ’66) 


Southern  hemisphere 

Darlington,  P.  J.  Biogeography  of  the  South¬ 
ern  end  of  the  world.  (Ap  ’66) 


Southern  States 

Juvenile  literature 

Sanger,  M.  B.  Cypress  country.  (Mr  ’66) 
Tropics 

Sanderson,  I.  T.  Ivan  Sanderson’s  book  of 
great  jungles.  (Mr  ’66) 

Natural  law.  See  Law — Philosophy 
Natural  law.  Fuchs.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Natural  magic.  Scoular,  K.  W.  (O  ’66) 
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Natural  resources 

Alaska 

Dufresne.  F.  My  way  was  North.  (Ja  '67) 
(1966  Annual) 

United  States 

Clepper.  H.,  ed.  Origins  of  American  conser¬ 
vation.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Herbert  F.  W.  Careers  in  natural  resource 
conservation.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Natural  theology  „ 

Sinnott,  E.  W.  Bridge  of  life.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Naturalistic  behavior  of  nonhuman  primates. 

Carpenter,  C.  R.  (O  ’66) 

Nature 

Juvenile  literature 

Lexau,  J.  M.  More  beautiful  than  flowers. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Nature  in  literature  _  , , 

Johnson,  E.  D.  H.,  ed.  Poetry  of  earth.  (Ag 
’66) 

Nature  in  poetry  ,  , 

Scoular,  K.  W.  Natural  magic.  (O  66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Lewis,  R.,  ed.  In  a  spring  garden.  (Mr  ’66) 
Nature  of  human  conflict.  McNeil,  E.  B.,  ed. 
(An  ’66) 

Nature  of  love.  Singer,  I.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nature  of  narrative.  Scholes,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nature  of  solids.  Holden,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 


Nature  study  „ 

Wensberg,  K.  Experiences  with 
things.  (O  ’66) 


living 


Juvenile  literature 

Sterling,  D.  Fall  is  here!  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Nauvoo:  kingdom  on  the  Mississippi.  Flanders, 
R.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 


Navaho  Indians 
Bailey,  L.  R.  Long  walk. 


(Ap  ’66) 


Naval  history 

Cowbum,  P.  Warship  in  history.  (O  ’66) 
Naval  profession.  Calvert,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Naval  strategy.  See  Strategy 
Nazi  culture.  Mosse,  G.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nazi  movement.  See  National  socialism 


Near  East 

Khalil,  M.,  ed.  Arab  states  and  the  Arab 
league.  (Ag  ’66) 


Antiquities 

Mellaart,  J.  Earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near 
East.  (Ap  ’66) 

Smith,  W.  S.  Interconnections  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Near-East.  (O  ’66) 


Civilization 

Holden,  D.  Farewell  to  Arabia.  (D  ’66) 


Bistory 

Rice,  D.  T.,  ed.  Dawn  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Mr  ’66) 


Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Polk,  W.  R.  United  States  and  the  Arab 
world.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


History 

Hitti,  P.  K.  Short  history  of  the  Near  East. 
(D  ’66) 

Walz,  J.  Middle  East.  (Mr  ’66) 


Politics 


Haddad,  G.  M.  Revolutions  and  military  rule 
in  the  Middle  East:  the  Northern  tier.  (Je 
’66) 

Polk,  W.  R.  United  States  and  the  Arab 
world.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Walz,  J.  Middle  East.  (Mr  '66) 


Necessary  revolution  in  American  education. 

Keppel,  F.  (Ag  *66) 

Necessities  of  life.  Rich,  A.  (S  ’66) 


Needlework 

Enthoven.  J.  Stitches  of  creative  embroidery. 
(My  ’66) 

Neglected  aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  Frankel.  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Negro  American.  Parsons,  T.,  ed.  (O  ’66) 
Negro  family  in  the  United  States  [rev  &  abr 
edl.  Frazier,  E.  F.  (S  ’66) 


Negro  heritage  library,  v  1-9.  (Ag  ’66) 
Negro  heritage  reader  for  young  people;  v6  of 
Negro  heritage  library.  (Ag  ’66) 

Negro  in  the  South  since  1865.  Wynes,  C.  E., 
ed.  (D  ’66) 

Negro  in  the  United  States.  Welsch.  E.  K.  (Ag 
’661 

Negro  literature 

Bibliography 

Jahn.  J.  Bibliography  of  neo-African  litera¬ 
ture  from  Africa.  America,  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  (Ag  ’66) 

History  and  criticism 

Ferguson,  B.  E.  Countee  Cullen  and  the 
Negro  renaissance.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Hill,  H..  ed.  Anger,  and  beyond.  (Ap  '66) 
Negro  mecca.  Scheiner,  S.  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Negro  poetry 

Oliver,  P.,  ed.  Conversation  with  the  blues. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Negro  political  leadership  in  the  South.  Ladd, 
E.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Negro  social  and  political  thought,  1850-1920. 

Brotz,  H.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Negro  songs 

Oliver,  P.,  ed.  Conversation  with  the  blues. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Negroes 

Bowen.  D.  Struggle  within.  (Ap  ’66) 

Brotz.  H..  ed.  Negro  social  and  political 
thought,  1850-1920.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Farmer.  J.  Freedom — when?  (Ap  ’66) 

.Tones,  L.  Home.  (Je  ’66) 

Keil,  C.  Urban  blues.  (O  ’66) 

Killens,  J.  O.  Black  man’s  burden.  (Mr  ’66) 
Miller,  L.  Petitioners.  (Mr  ’66) 

Newby,  I.  A.  Jim  Crow’s  defense.  (1965. 
1966  Annual) 

Parsons,  T.,  ed.  Negro  American.  (O  ’66) 
Weather  by.  W.  J.  Love  in  the  shadows.  (N 
’66) 

Bibliography 

Welsch.  E.  K.  Negro  in  the  United  States. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Biography 

Bontemps,  A.  Anyplace  but  here.  (S  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Negro  heritage  library,  v  1-9.  (Ag  ’66) 

Education 

Anderson,  M.  Children  of  the  South.  (N  ’66) 
McGrath,  E.  J.  Predominantly  Negro  colleges 
and  universities  in  transition.  (Ap  ’66) 
Meredith,  J.  Three  years  in  Mississippi.  (Je 
’66) 

New  York  ( City) 

Greene.  M.  F.  Schoolchildren  growing  up  in 
the  slums.  (My  ’66) 


History 


Bennett.  L.  Confrontation.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bontemps,  A.  Anyplace  but  here.  (S  ’66) 
Davis,  J.  P.,  ed.  American  Negro  reference 
book.  (Je  ’66) 


leLJiJ  uciiU, 


- ttiuris  tne  marcn. 

(Ad  no) 

kadd,  E.  C.  Negro  political  leadership  in 
..the  South.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Meltzer,  M.,  ed.  In  their  own  words:  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Negro,  1865-1916. 
(Mr  66) 

Waskow,  A.  I.  From  race  riot  to  sit-in,  1919 
and  the  1960s.  (My  ’66) 


Bibliography 

^history  Id  ’66)  Layman’s  ^uide  to  Negro 


Housing 

N°^thwood,  L.  K.  Urban  desegregation.  (My 
Taeuber,  K.  E.  Negroes  in  cities.  (Mr  ’66) 


Moral  and  social  conditions 
Bernard.  J.  Marriage  and  family  among  Ne¬ 
groes.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Frazier,  E.  F  Negro  family  in  the  United 
States  [rev  &  abr  ed],  (S  ’66)  “a 


Gillette,  W.  Right  to  vote:  politics  and  the 
UU;S)Sa^e  of  the  flfteenth  amendment.  (Je 

Lndd,  E.  C.  Negro  political  leadership  In 
the  South.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Religion 

Muhammad,  E.  Message  to  the  blackman  in 
America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Segregation 

Osofsky,  G.  Harlem:  the  making  of  a  ghetto. 

(Mr  ’66)  ' 

Reimers,  D.  M.  White  Protestantism  and  the 
Negro.  (My  ’66) 

Woodward,  C.  V.  Strange  career  of  Jim 
Crow  T2d  rev  edl.  (S  ’66) 

Yinger,  J.  M.  Minority  group  in  American 
society.  (Mr  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Bernard.  J.  Marriage  and  family  among  Ne¬ 
groes.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hare,  N.  Black  Anglo-Saxons.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 
L>add,  E.  C.  Negro  political  leadership  in 
the  South.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Los  Angeles 

Cohen.  J.  Burn,  baby,  bum!  (O  ’66) 

New  York  (City) 

Osofsky,  Q.  Harlem:  the  making  of  a  ghetto. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Scheiner.  S.  M.  Negro  mecca.  (Je  ’66) 

New  York  (state) 

History 

McManus,  E.  J.  History  of  Negro  slavery 
in  New  York.  (N  ’66) 

South  Carolina 

Williamson,  J.  After  slavery.  (1966,  1966 

Annual) 

Southern  States 

Apthekar,  H.  Nat  Turner’s  slave  rebellion. 
(D  ’66) 

Kunstler,  W.  M.  Deep  in  my  heart.  (My 
’66) 

Weltner,  C.  L.  Southerner.  (Je  ’66) 

Wilson,  T.  B.  Black  codes  of  the  South.  (D 
’66) 

Wynes,  C.  E.,  ed.  Negro  in  the  South  since 
1865.  (D  ’66) 

The  West 

Juvenile  literature 

Durham,  P.  Adventures  of  the  Negro  cow¬ 
boys.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Ladd,  E.  C.  Negro  political  leadership  in 
the  South.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Negroes  in  cities.  Taeuber,  K.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 
Negroes  in  public  affairs  and  government;  v7 
of  Negro  heritage  library.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal 

Crocker.  W.  Nehru.  (Je  ’66) 

Tyson,  G.  Nehru:  the  years  of  power.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Nehru:  the  years  of  power.  Tyson,  G.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Neider,  Susan  _  „  . 

Neider,  C.  Susy,  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Neighbor  and  kin.  Matthews,  E.  M.  (D  ’66) 
Neighborhood  groups  and  urban  renewal. 

Davies.  J.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Neighbors  of  the  earth.  Page,  T.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Neither  liberty  nor  safety.  Twining,  N.  F. 
(N  ’66) 

Nelson,  Horatio  Nelson,  viscount 
Warner.  O.  Nelson’s  battles.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Gimpel,  H.  J.  Lord  Nelson.  (S  ’66) 

Nelson’s  battles.  Warner.  O.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nemerov,  H.  Journal  of  the  Active  life.  (Mr 
’66) 

Neoclassicism  (Art).  See  Classicism  (Art) 
Neo-colonialism.  Nkrumah.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nepal  Economic  conditions 

Mihaly.  E  B.  Foreign  aid  and  politics  in 
Nepal.  (Ag  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Mihaly.  E.  B.  Foreign  aid  and  politics  in 
Nepal.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nesbit,  Edith.  See  Bland,  E.  N. 

Neshri’s  history  of  the  Ottomans.  Menage, 
V.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

N  Manage! hV.etL.  Nealiri’s  history  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans.  (Ag  ’66) 


Netherlands 

Carew,  D.  Netherlands.  (Mr  ’66) 

History 

Strong,  R.  C.  Leicester’s  triumph.  (My  ’66) 
Neuroses 

Eysenck.  H.  J.  Causes  and  cures  of  neurosis. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Neutrality 

Jansen,  G.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Worsley,  P.  Third  world.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Neutrino.  Asimov,  I.  (D  ’66) 

Nevada 

History 

Watson,  M.  G.  Silver  theatre,  amusements 
of  the  mining  frontier  in  early  Nevada, 
1850  to  1864.  (Mr  ’66) 

Never  call  retreat.  Catton,  B.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Never  step  on  a  rainbow.  Wolfe,  V/.  (My  ’66) 
New  Axis.  Newman,  C.  (N  ’66) 

New  Bohemia.  Gruen,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
New  book  of  knowledge,  20v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

New  Cambridge  modem  history,  v8-9.  (Mr  ’66) 
New  careers  for  the  poor.  Pearl,  A.  (Ap  *66) 
New  Church.  Callahan,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

New  class  divided.  Parry,  A.  (O  ’66) 

New  concept  of  nations.  Woodhouse.  C.  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

New  covenant.  Eng  title  of:  A  sacramental 
spirituality.  Haring,  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual ) 

New  Deal  and  the  problem  of  monopoly.  Haw¬ 
ley,  E.  W.  (S  ’66) 

New  Deal  mosaic.  United  States.  National 
emergency  council.  (Ag  ’66) 

New  dimension  in  political  thinking.  Thor- 
becke.  W.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

New  dimensions  in  paper  craft.  Yamada,  S. 
(D  ’66) 

New  dimensions  of  political  economy.  Heller, 
W.  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  directions  in  Anglican  theology.  (Je  ’66) 
New  Eastern  Europe.  Brown,  J.  F.  (N  ’66) 
New  economics.  Preobrazhensky,  E.  (D  ’66) 

New  England 

Description  and  travel 

Kappel.  P.  New  England  gallery.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History 

Vaughan,  A.  T.  New  England  frontier.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

New  England  and  the  South  Seas.  Dodge,  E.  S. 
(S  ’66) 

New  England  conscience.  Warren,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

New  England  frontier.  Vaughan,  A.  T.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

New  England  gallery.  Kappel,  P.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

New  essays  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Bam- 
brough,  R.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annnual) 
New  field  book  of  freshwater  life.  Klots,  E. 

B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  front  page.  Hohenberg,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

New  Guard 

Campbell,  E.  Rallying  point.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

New  Guinea 

Description  and  travel 

Willey,  K.  Assignment  New  Guinea.  (O  ’66) 
History 

Souter.  G.  New  Guinea.  (N  ’66) 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Politics  and  government 

Miller,  W.  L.  Fifteenth  ward  and  the  Great 
Society.  (D  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Miller,  W.  L.  Fifteenth  ward  and  the  Great 
Society.  (D  ’66) 

New  idea  cookbook.  Wood,  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
New  Jersey 

Politics  and  government 

Hirst,  D.  W.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reform  gov¬ 
ernor.  (Ap  ’66) 
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(1966  Annual) 

New  look  at  the  Old  Testament.  Eng  title  of: 
Kings,  prophets  and  history.  Kamm,  J. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  Mexico 

Description  and  travel 

Pike,  Z.  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  2v.  (O  ’66) 

History 

Jones,  O.  L.  Pueblo  warriors  &  Spanish 
conquest.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 
Meriwether,  D.  My  life  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  plains.  (S  ’66) 

Public  lands 

Westphall.  V.  Public  domain  in  New  Mexico, 
1854-1891.  (N  ’66) 

New  military.  Janowitz,  M.,  pd.  (As  ’66) 

New  museum.  Brawne,  M.  (As  ’66) 

New  Orleans 

Commerce 

Reed,  M.  E.  New  Orleans  and  the  railroad. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Capers,  G.  M.  Occupied  city.  (N  ’66) 

New  Orleans  and  the  railroad.  Reed,  M.  E. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  paths  in  biology.  Portmann,  A.  (Je  ’66) 
New  people.  Igiauer,  E.  lAp  ’66) 

New  perspectives  of  Brazil.  Baklanoff,  E.  N., 
ed.  (S  ’66) 

New  radicalism  in  America  [1889-19631.  Lasch, 
C.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

New  radicals.  Jacobs.  P.  (Ag  ’66)  , 

New  road  for  France.  Soustelle,  J.  (Je  66) 
New  roads  to  yesterday.  Science.  (My  ’66) 
New  sources  of  energy.  Leach,  G.  (S  ’66) 

New  student  left.  Cohen,  M.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
New  Testament  essays.  Brown,  R.  E.  (My  ’66) 


New  Testament  of  our  lord  and  savior  Jesus 
Christ:  revised  standard  version,  Catholic 
edition.  Bible.  New  Testament.  (Ag  ’66) 
New  theologian.  Mehta,  V.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
New  treasury  of  science.  Shapley,  H.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

New  universities  in  the  modern  world.  Ross, 
M.  G.,  ed.  (O  ’66) 

New  Utopians.  Boguslaw.  R.  (My  ’66) 

New  views  of  the  nature  of  man.  Platt,  J.  R., 
ed.  (S  ’66) 

New  ways  of  gravure  [2d  ed].  Hayter,  S.  W. 
(N  ’66) 


New  Wildhagen  German  dictionary.  Wildhagen. 
K.  (Ag  ’66) 

New  world  in  the  making.  Dolci.  D.  (Mr  ’66) 
New  writing  from  the  Philippines.  Casper.  L. 
(O  ’66) 


New  York.  Baseball  Club  (National  League) 
Nelson.  L.  Backstage  at  the  Mets.  (Ag  ’66) 

New  York  (City) 

Antiquities 

Suggs,  R.  C.  Archaeology  of  New  York.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Biography 

Talese,  G.  Overreachers.  (Mr  ’66) 


Descriptions 

Views 

Levitt,  H.  Way  of  seeing.  (My  ’66) 

History 

Ellis,  E.  R.  Epic  of  New  York  City.  (D  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hall-Quest,  O.  From  colony  to  nation.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 
Buckley,  W.  F.  Unmaking  of  a  mayor.  (D 
’66) 

Costikyan,  E.  N.  Behind  closed  doors.  (Je 
’66) 

Mann,  A.  La  Guardia  comes  to  power,  1933. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Punlic  schools 

Greene,  M.  F.  Schoolchildren  growing  up  in 
the  slums.  (My  ’66)  y 

Hentoff,  N.  Our  children  are  dying.  (D  ’66) 


Public  works 

Davies.  J.  C.  Neighborhood  groups  and  urban 
renewal.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Social  conditions 

Greene,  M.  F.  Schoolchildren  growing  up  in 
the  slums.  (My  ’66) 

Lewis,  O.  La  vida.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Lyford,  J.  P.  Airtight  cage.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Gruen,  J.  New  Bohemia.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
New  York  (City).  Carnegie  Hall 
Cron,  T.  O.  Portrait  of  Carnegie  Hall.  (S  ’66) 
New  York.  Football  club  (American  League) 
Curran,  B.  Violence  game.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

New  York  (State) 

Antiquities 

Ritchie.  W.  A.  Archaeology  of  New  York 
State.  (Ap  ’66) 

History 

McManus.  E.  J.  History  of  Negro  slavery  in 
New  York.  (N  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 
Chessman,  G.  W.  Governor  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt;  the  Albany  apprenticeship,  1898-1900. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Rodgers,  W.  Rockefeller’s  follies.  (D  ’66) 
New  York  metropolitan  area 
Schlivek,  L.  B.  Man  in  metropolis.  (Mr  ’66) 
New  York  times  menu  cook  book.  New  York 
times.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  Yorker  (Periodical) 

Ross,  L.  Talk  stories.  (Je  ’66) 

New  you.  Wilkens,  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

New  Zealand 

Cameron,  W.  J.  New  Zealand.  (O  ’66) 


Foreign  relations 

Treaties ,  etc.,  1951 

Starke,  J.  G.  ANZUS  treaty  alliance.  (S  ’66) 


Race  question 

Harrd.  J.  Maori  and  Pakeha.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Newcastle-under-Lyme,  England 


politics  and  government 
Bealey,  F.  Constituency  politics.  (D  ’66) 
Newman,  Francis 

Robbins,  W.  Newman  brothers.  (O  ’66) 
Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardinal 
garnett.  E  Tormented  angel.  (Ag  ’66) 
Robbins,  W.  Newman  brothers.  (O  ’66) 
Newman  brothers.  Robbins,  W.  (O  ’66) 

News  from  the  South.  Mooney.  S.  (N  ’66) 

Newspaper— its  place  in  a  democracy.  Bradley, 
u.  (Mr  66) 


New^papering^in  the  Old  West.  Karolevitz, 
Newspapers 

Sharf,  A  British  press  and  Jews  under  Nazi 
rule.  (My  *66) 


nicicnui  c 

Fe('Apn^6)m‘  Tllis  is  a  newspaper. 

Thomas,  D.  Story  of  newspapers.  (Mr  ’66) 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac 

Herivel.  J-  Background  to  Newton’s  Prin- 
Cima.  (Ag  66) 

Koyre,  A.  Newtonian  studies.  (Mr  ’66) 
Newtonian  studies.  Koyr6,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

Next  Christian  epoch.  Vogel.  A.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nez  Percd  Indians 

Josenhy,  A  M.  Nez  Pero6  Indians  and  the 
AnmiaU  °f  the  Nol'thwest-  <Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Nez  Percd  Indians  and  the  opening  of  the 
AnnuaT)eSt’  JoseDhy-  A-  M-  (A«  ’66)  (1965 
Nichols,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald 
^Arnuab'  Sydney  assassins.  (F  *67)  (1966 

Nicolson,  Sir  Harold  George 
Nicoison,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 

Niemcewicz,  Julian  Ursyn 

ter™eCeTiCpZ'’6J6)  U’  Under  their  vine  and  flg 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 

’66),  A‘  C"  Nietzsche  as  Philosopher.  (Ap 

Nietzsche  as  philosopher.  Danto.  A  C  (Ap  ’66) 
Nigeria 

Economic  conditions 

Pr(°je^1;66F'  °'  F°reign  enterprise  in  Nigeria. 
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History 

Hogben,  S.  J.  Emirates  of  Northern  Ni¬ 
geria.  (D  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 

Blitz,  L.F.,  ed.  Politics  and  administration 
of  Nigerian  government.  (D  ’6J54  • 

Mackintosh,  J.  P.  Nigerian  government  and 
politics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Schwarz,  F.  A.  O.  Nigeria.  (N  ’66) 

Nigerian  government  and  politics.  Mackintosh, 
J.  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nigerian  public  finance.  Okigbo,  P.  N.  C.  (Je 
’66) 

Night  of  the  pig-killing.  Szabo,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Night  on  Bald  Mountain.  White,  P.  (In  his 
Four  plays).  (N  ’66) 

Night  visitor.  Traven,  B.  (O  ’66) 

Night  workers.  Schwartz.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nightbirds  on  Nantucket.  Aiken,  J.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Nightclerk:  being  his  perfectly  true  confession. 

Schneck,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Nights  and  days.  Merrill.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Night’s  evil.  McShane.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nil.  Adams,  R.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nile,  Battle  of  the,  1798 

Warner,  O.  Nelson’s  battles.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nile  River 

Juvenile  literature 

Moorehead,  A.  Story  of  the  Blue  Nile  [abr 
ed].  (S  ’66) 

Nile  Valley 

History 

Sanderson.  G.  N.  England.  Europe  &  the 
Upper  Nile.  1882-1899.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nin,  AnaTs 

Nin,  A.  Diary  of  Anals  Nin,  1931-1934.  (Je 
’66) 

1940.  Thompson,  L.  (N  ’66) 

1933:  characters  in  crisis.  Feis,  H.  (My  ’66) 
Nineteenth  century 

Packham.  M.,  ed.  Romanticism.  (Ap  ’66) 
19th  century  British  minor  poets.  Auden.  W.  H., 
ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Ninety  and  nine.  Brinkley,  W.  (O  ’66) 
NjegoS:  poet,  prince,  bishop.  Djilas,  M.  (Je  '66) 
Nkrumah,  Kwame 

Alexander,  H.  T.  African  tightrope.  (My  ’66) 
No  easy  walk  to  freedom.  Mandela,  N.  (Mr  ’66) 
No  escape.  Bell,  J.  (O  ’66) 

No  greater  love;  the  James  Reeb  story.  How- 
lett,  D.  (My  ’65) 

No  laurels  for  de  Gaulle.  Mengin,  R.  (O  ’66) 
No  one  hears  but  Him.  Caldwell.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 
No  one  walks  waters.  Berrigan,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
No  other  god.  Vahanian,  G.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

No  peace  for  the  wicked.  Ferrars.  E.  (N  ’66) 
No  peacocks  allowed.  See  Pedrick,  G.  Life  with 
Rossetti.  (N  ’66) 

No  room  for  bears.  Dufresne,  F.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

No  time  for  rest,  Cutler,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Noah’s  journey.  Macbeth,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


^Stone^  L.  Crisis  of  the  aristocracy,  1558-1641. 

(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Noble  saboteurs.  Seth,  R.  (O  ’66) 

Noblest  cry.  Markmann,  C.  L.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 

Nobody  does  you  any  favors.  TafEe,  J.  (N  ’66) 
Nobody’s  garden.  Jones,  C.  (O  ’66) 

Noise  of  time.  Mandelstam,  O.  (In  his  Prose 
of  Osip  Mandelstam).  (Mr  ’66) 

N  Phfllips,  E.  D.  Royal  hordes.  (Ap  ’66) 
Nonalignment  and  the  Afro-Asian  states.  Jan¬ 
sen,  G.  H.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


NCiardi.e  JVeMonster  den.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Cole.  W.,  comp.  Oh,  what  nonsense!  (D  66) 
Lear,  E.  Limericks  by  Lear.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Lear, mE’.^ Two  laughable  lyrics.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

MwseUas  F.  All  in  a  suitcase.  (D  ’66) 
Newman."  C.  Strella’s  children.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

O’Neill^M.  Anna  Amelia’s  apteryx.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ,, 

Wersba,  B.  Do  tigers  ever  bite  kings?  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Nonviolence  in  America.  Lynd,  S.,  ed.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Non-violent  resistance.  See  Passive  resistance 
to  government 
Non-wage  payments 

Allen,  D.  Fringe  benefits.  (Mr  ’66) 

Reid,  G.  L.,  ed.  Fringe  benefits,  labour  costs 
and  social  security.  (Mr  ’66) 

Nordhoff,  Charles  Bernard 

Briand,  P.  L.  In  search  of  paradise.  (Ag  ’66) 
Normality.  Offer,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Normality  and  pathology  in  childhood.  Freud, 
A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Norman  conquest.  Loyn,  H.  R.  (My  ’66) 

Norman  conquest.  Matthew,  D.  J.  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Norman  conquest.  Whitelock,  D.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Norman  conquest  and  the  common  law.  Keeton, 
G.  W.  (S  ’66) 

Normandy 

History 

Loyn,  H.  R.  Norman  conquest.  (My  ’66) 
Normandy,  Attack  on,  1944 

Boussel,  P.  D-day  beaches  revisited.  (N  ’66) 
Normans 

Matthew,  D.  J.  A.  Norman  conquest.  (Ja 
’6 7)  (1966  Annual) 

Nelson,  L.  H.  Normans  in  South  Wales,  1070- 
1171.  (D  ’66) 

Normans  in  South  Wales,  1070-1171.  Nelson, 
L.  H.  (D  ’66) 

Norman’s  letter.  Lambert,  G.  (O  ’66) 

Norris,  Frank 

Pizer,  D.  Novels  of  Frank  Norris.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

North,  John  Wesley 

Stonehouse,  M.  John  Wesley  North  and  the 
reform  frontier.  (Ag  ’66) 

North  America 

Antiquities 

Spencer,  R.  F.  Native  Americans.  (Je  ’66) 
North  Atlantic  region 

Szent-Mikldsy,  I.  Atlantic  Union  movement. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Politics 

Middleton,  D.  Atlantic  community.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Furniss.  E.  S.,  ed.  Western  alliance.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kissinger,  H.  A.  Troubled  partnership.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Middleton,  D.  Atlantic  community.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Richardson,  J.  L.  Germany  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  (D  ’66) 

Stanley,  T.  NATO  in  transition:  the  future 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
North  Carolina 

Description  and  travel 

Byrd,  W.  Prose  works  of  William  Byrd  of 
Westover.  (S  ’66) 


History 

Gatewood.  W.  B.  Preachers,  pedagogues  & 
politicians.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lee,  L.  Lower  Cape  Fear  in  colonial  days. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Ross,  M.  Cape  Fear.  (Ap  ’66) 

North  Italian  drawings.  Fenyo,  I.  (D  '66) 
Northeastern  States 


History 

Leach.  D.  E.  Northern  colonial  frontier,  1607- 
1763.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Northern  colonial  frontier,  1607-1763.  Leach, 
D.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Northern  Ireland 

History 

King.  C.  Orange  and  the  Green.  (N  ’66) 
Northmen 

Pohl,  F.  J.  Viking  explorers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Wilson.  D  M.  Viking  art.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Proctor,  G.  L.  Ancient  Scandinavia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Treece,  H.  Splintered  sword.  (Je  ’66) 

Northmen  talk.  Simpson,  J.,  ed.  &  tr.  (Ap  ’66) 

Northwest,  Canadian 

History 

Cushman.  D.  Great  North  Trail.  (My  ’66) 
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Northwest,  Old 

History 

Horsman,  R.  Matthew  Elliott.,  British  Indian 
agent  (An  ’66) 

Jones,  E,  Citadel  in  the  wilderness:  the  story 
of  Fort  Snelling’  and  the  Old  Northwest 
frontier.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Philbrick.  F.  S.  Rise  of  the  West.  1754-1830. 
(Aft  ’66)  (1963  annual* 

Northwest,  Pacific 

Josephy.  A.  M.  Nez  Percd  Indians  and  the 
opening  of  the  Northwest.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 


Norway 

Economic  conditions 

Soltow.  L  Toward  income  equality  in  Norway. 
(N  ’66) 

History 

German  occupation  19!t0-19li5 
Sonsteby,  G.  Report  from  no.  24.  (My  ’66) 
Norwegian  English  dictionary.  Haugen,  E.,  ed. 
(S  ’66) 


Norwegian  language 


Dictionaries 

English 

Haugen,  E.,  ed.  Norwegian  English  diction¬ 
ary.  rs  ’66) 

Norwood.  Portis.  C.  (N  ’66) 

Nostalgia  for  paradise.  Sylvia  Mary,  Sister. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Notebooks  of  Captain  Georges.  Renoir.  J.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Notes  of  debates  in  the  federal  convention  of 
1787.  Madison,  J.  (D  ’66) 

Nothing  ever  breaks  except  the  heart.  Boyle,  K. 
(S  ’66) 

Nothing  ever  happens  on  my  block.  Raskin.  E. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Novels  of  Frank  Norris.  Pizer,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Now  what  shall  we  do?  Dow,  E.  R.  (D  ’66) 


Nowhere  city.  Lurie,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

Nubber  bear,  Lipkind,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Nuclear  engineering 


Juvenile  literature 

Anderson,  W.  R.  Useful  atom.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Nuclear  physics 
Asimov,  I.  Neutrino.  (D  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Frisch,  O.  R.  Working  with  atoms.  (D  ’66) 
Nuclear  test  band  treaty,  1963 
Jacobson,  H.  K.  Diplomats,  scientists,  and 
politicians.  (N  ’66) 

Nuclear  war.  Lawler.  J.  G  (Mr  ’66) 

Nuclear  warfare.  See  Atomic  warfare 

Number  one.  Eng  title  of:  Landru.  Masson.  R. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Number  one  best  seller.  Kitman,  M.  (Ag  ’86) 
Numbers,  Theory  of 

Gauss.  C.  F.  Disquisitiones  arithmeticae:  tr. 

bv  Arthur  A.  Clarke.  (Ag  ’66) 

Lightstone,  A.  H.  Symbolic  logic  and  the  real 
number  system.  (O  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Selfridge.  O.  Fingers  come  in  fives.  (Ag  ’66) 
Numbers  at  work.  Alterman,  H.  (N  ’66) 
Numismatics 

Donaldson,  T.  L.  Architecture  numismatica. 
(D  ’66) 

Nunamiut  (Eskimo  tribe) 

Gubser,  N.  J.  Nunamiut  Eskimos.  (Ag  ’66) 
Nunamiut  Eskimos.  Gubser.  N.  J.  (Ag  '66* 
Nursery  rhymes 

Galdone.  P..  il.  History  of  Simple  Simon. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Mother  Goose.  Mother  Goose  treasury.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Zemach,  H.  Speckled  hen.  (N  ’66) 

Nursery  schools 

Hechinger,  F.  M..  ed.  Pre-school  education 
today.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nurses  and  nursing 

Gregg,  E.  D.  Indians  and  the  nurse.  (D  ’66) 
Nyerere,  Julius 

Listowel,  J.  Making  of  Tanganyika.  (Ag  ’66) 


“OAS:”  Organization  of  American  states.  Ha 
verstoek,  N  A.  (N  ’66) 

Oaxaca,  Mexico  (State) 


Antiquities 

Paddock,  J.,  ed.  Ancient  Oaxaca.  (D  ’66) 
Obligations  of  power.  Cleveland.  H.  (N  ’66) 
Obscenity  (Law) 

Marcus,  S.  Other  Victorians.  (O  ’66) 

Perry.  S.  Indecent  publications  tribunal. 
(N  ’66) 

An  observer.  Espey.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Obstacles  to  change  in  Latin  America.  Vdliz, 
C.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Obstetrics 

Barnes,  A.  C.,  ed.  Social  responsibility  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics.  (Ag  ’66) 
Occidental  civilization.  See  Civilization,  Occi¬ 
dental 


Occult  sciences 

Appel,  B.  Man  and  magic.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hill,  D.  Supernatural.  (Ag  ’66) 

Marwick.  M.  G.  Sorcery  in  its  social  setting. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Nichols,  B.  Powers  that  be.  (Ag  ’66) 
Occupations 

Juvenile  literature 


Schwartz.  A.  Night  workers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Occupied  city.  Capers,  G.  M.  (N  ’66) 


Oc6d  n 

Stgnuit,  R.  Deepest  days.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tasso,  W.  E.  Oceanography.  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Coombs,  C.  Deep-sea  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

George,  J.  C.  Spring  comes  to  the  ocean. 
(My  ’66) 

Kovalik,  V.  Ocean  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vevers.  G-.  Life  in  the  sea.  (Ap  ’66) 

Ocean  pathfinder.  Williams,  F.  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ocean  waves 

Kinsman,  B  Wind  waves.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ocean  world.  Kovalik,  V.  (Ag  ’66) 

Oceania 

Dodge,  E.  S.  New  England  and  the  South 

Seas.  (S  ’66) 

Price,  W.  America’s  paradise  lost.  (My  ’66) 
Bibliography 

Taylor,  C.  R.  H.  Pacific  bibliography  [2d  ed). 
(Ag  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Kelly.  C..  ed.  &  tr.  La  Austrialia  del  Esplritu 
Santo,  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Waldo,  M.  Travel  guide  to  the  Orient  and 
the  Pacific.  (Ag  ’66) 

Discovery  and  exploration 
Kelly  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  La  Austrialia  del  Esplritu 
Santo,  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Oceanography 


Juvenile  literature 

Phleger,  F.  You  will  live  under  the  sea. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Oceanography.  Tasso,  W.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Oceanography  as  a  profession 


Juvenile  literature 

Kovalik,  V.  Ocean  world.  (Ag  ’66) 

October  treasure.  Wuorio,  E.-L  (O  ’66) 
Octopus  papers.  Blechman.  B.  (N  ’66) 

Octopussy.  Fleming.  I.  (S  ’66) 

Odds  against.  Francis,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Odds  against  me.  Scame,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Ode  to  the  sea.  Baker,  H.  (D  ’66) 

Odyssey  world  atlas.  (N  ’66) 

Of  the  farm.  Updike,  J.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Office  politics.  Sheed.  W.  (N  ’66) 

Offshore!  Coulter,  S.  (S  ’66) 

Oglala  Indians 

History 

Olson,  J.  C.  Red  Cloud  and  the  Sioux  prob¬ 
lem.  (Je  ’66) 


on,  what  nonsense!  Cole,  W.,  comp.  (D  ’66) 
O’Hara,  J.  My  turn.  (Ag  ’66) 

°U  Hirst,  PDbli(Ag0I?66)0rl  016  Middle  East. 
Oil.  land  and  politics,  2v.  Hutchinson,  W.  H. 

(Ap  do) 

Okapi  fever.  Diol6.  P.  (Mr  ’66) 

Oklahoma 


Historical  geography 

M°Mr -’66)  W'  Historical  atlas  of  Oklahoma. 
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Oklahoma  place  names.  Shirk,  G.  H.  (Je  ’66) 
Old  age 

Spencer,  P.  Samburu.  (Ap  ’66) 

Williams,  R.  H.  Rives  through  the  years.  (O 
’66) 

Old  Arcadia.  Lanham,  R.  A.  (With  Davis, 
W.  R.  Sidney’s  Arcadia)  (Ja  '&)■  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Old  country  tales.  Aleichern,  S.  (D  ’66) 

Old  Devon.  Hoskins,  W.  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Old  glory.  Lowell,  R.  (Mr  ’66) 

Old  man  at  the  railroad  crossing.  Maxwell,  W. 
(Je  ’66) 

Old  nurse’s  stocking-basket.  Farjeon,  E.  (Ag 
’66) 

Old  ones.  Silverberg,  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Old  Petersburg  and  the  Broad  River  Valley 
of  Georgia.  Coulter,  E.  M.  (O  ’66) 

Old  powder  man.  Williams,  j  (Ag  '66) 

Old  Republicans.  Risjord,  N.  K.  (Ap  ’66) 

Old  Russian  murals  &  mosaics  Lazarev,  V. 
(N  ’66) 

Old  Testament.  Eissfeldt,  O.  (My  ’66) 

Old  Testament  theology.  v2.  Rad,  G.  von.  (D 
’66) 

Old  Testament  world.  Noth,  M.  (S  ’66) 

Old  trade  of  killing.  Harris,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Oman 

Civilization 

Phillips,  W.  Unknown  Oman.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ombudsmen 

Gellhorn,  W.  Ombudsmen  and  others.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ombudsmen  and  others.  Gellhorn,  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Omensetter’s  luck.  Gass,  W.  H.  (Je  ’66) 

On  a  fated  night.  Malm,  D.  (S  ’66) 

On  aggression.  Lorenz,  K.  (S  ’66) 

On  education,  John  Dewey.  Dewey.  J.  (Je  ’66) 
On  mime.  Enters.  A.  (Je  ’66) 

On  the  boundary.  Tillich,  P.  (S  ’66) 

On  the  Greek  style.  Seferis,  G.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

On  the  poetry  of  Mark  Twain.  Scott,  A.  L. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  .  _ 

On  the  sociology  of  knowledge.  Neisser,  H.  (D 
’66) 

On  the  track  of  unknown  animals.  Heuvel- 
mans,  B.  (Ap  ’66) 

On  this  mountain.  Hendriks.  A.  L.  (Je  66) 
On  trial.  Hayward,  M.,  ed.  &  tr.  (O  ’66) 

On  weaving.  Albers,  A.  (D  ’66) 

Once  there  was  and  was  not.  Tashjian,  V.  A. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  „  „ 

One-act  comedies  of  Moli&re.  Mohtre,  J.  B.  P. 
(Ag  ’66) 

I  &  II  Chronicles  [Anchor  Bible],  2v.  Bible. 

Old  Testament.  Chronicles.  (O  ’66) 

I  &  II  Samuel.  Hertzberg,  H.  W.  (My  ’66) 
One-eyed  man.  King,  L.  L.  (S  ’66) 

100  American  poems  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Perrine,  L.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

160  themes  in  art.  Meyers,  H.  (My  ’66) 

120  days  of  Sodom.  The  Marquis  de  Sade.  Sade, 
D.  A.  F.  de.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

100  Armenian  tales  and  their  folkloristic  rele¬ 
vance.  Hoogasian- Villa,  S.,  ed  (F  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

100  years.  Eunson.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

1  in  7:  drugs  on  campus.  Goldstein,  R.  (N  ’66) 
One  in  twenty.  Magee,  B.  (D  ’66) 

One  man  must  die.  Montaurier,  J.  (D  ’66) 
One-party  government  in  ali.  Snyder,  F.  G. 
(My  ’66) 

One  passion,  two  loves.  Poole,  L.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

1001  Western  garden  questions  answered.  Gil¬ 
lespie,  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

One  wide  river  to  cross.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
O’Neill,  Eugene  Gladstone  , 

Coolidge.  O.  Eugene  O’Neill.  (Ja  67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ontario 

Social  life  and  customs 
Simcoe,  E.  P.  G.  Mrs  Simcoe’s  diaiy.  (S  ’66) 

° Ansehn,  Saint.  Proslogion  (Ag  .’66) 
Heidegger,  M.  Discourse  on  thinking.  (D  66) 
Open-air  churches  of  sixteenth-century  Mex¬ 
ico.  McAndrew.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

°Gollancz,  V.  Ring  at  Bayreuth:  and  some 
thoughts  on  operatic  production.  (D  ’66) 
Hurd,  M.  Young  person’s  guide  to  opera. 

(S  ’66)  „  , 

Matz,  M.  J.  Opera:  grand  and  not  so  grand. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Maynard,  O.  Enjoying  opera.  (D  66) 

Weisstein,  U.,  ed.  Essence  of  opera.  (Je 
’66) 


History  and  criticism 

Grout,  D.  J.  Short  history  of  opera,  2v  in  1 
[2d  edl.  (Je  ’66) 

Newman,  E.  Gluck  and  the  opera.  (S  ’66) 
Opera:  grand  and  not  so  grand.  Matz,  M.  J. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Operas 

Stories,  plots,  etc. 

Jacobs.  A.  Great  operas  in  synopsis.  (N  ’66) 
Mann,  W.  Richard  Strauss.  (S  '66) 

Simon,  H.  W.,  ed.  Treasury  of  grand  opera 
[rev  &  enl  ed],  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Bulla,  C.  R.  More  Stories  of  favorite  operas. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Johnston,  J.  Story  of  The  barber  of  Seville. 
(S  ’66) 

Montresor,  B.  Cinderella.  (My  ’66) 

Stevenson,  F.  Story  of  Aida  (Ag  ’66) 
Opinionmakers.  Rivers.  W.  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

Opium  of  the  people.  Bourdeaux,  M.  (My  ’66) 
Opoponax.  Wittig,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Oppenheimer,  George 

Oppenheimer,  G.  View  from  the  sixties.  (Je 
’66) 

Oppenheimer,  Julius  Robert 
Chevalier,  H.  Oppenheimer:  the  story  of  a 
friendship.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Opposition  to  Louis  XIV.  Rothkrug.  L.  (Je  ’66) 
Optics 

Juvenile  literature 


Freeman,  I.  M.  All  about  light  and  radiation. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Orange  and  the  Green.  King,  C.  (N  ’66) 
Orchestra 

Juvenile  literature 

Suggs,  W.  W.  Meet  the  orchestra.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ordeal  of  desegregation.  Sarratt,  R.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ordeal  of  the  Constitution.  Rutland,  R.  A.  (D 
’66) 


Organization 
Argyris.  C. 

(N  ’66) 
Caplow,  T. 
’66) 


Organization  and  innovation. 
Principles  of  organization.  (My 


Organization  and  Innovation.  Argyris.  C.  (N  ’66) 
Organization  and  management.  See  Management 


Organization  and  revolution.  Noyes,  P.  H.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  Development  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee 

Rubin,  S.  J  Conscience  of  the  rich  nations. 
(N  ’66) 


Organization  of  American  States 


Juvenile  literature 

Haverstock,  N.  A.  “OAS:”  Organization  of 
American  states.  (N  ’66) 

Organization  of  research  establishments.  Cock¬ 
croft,  J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Organizational  scientists,  their  professional 
careers.  Glaser,  B.  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Organized  labor  in  Latin  America.  Alexander, 
R.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Orgy.  Rukeyser,  M.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Oriental  and  Asian  bibliography.  Pearson,  J. 

D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Oriental  influences  in  Western  art.  Jairazbhoy, 
R.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Oriental  literature 


Bibliography 

Pearson.  J.  D.  Oriental  and  Asian  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Origami.  See  Paper  work 

Origin  and  early  form  of  Greek  tragedy.  Else. 
G.  F.  (Je  ’66) 


Origin  and  evolution  of  the  universe.  Schatz- 
man,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Origin  of  cultivated  plants.  Schwanitz,  F.  (O 
’66) 

Origin  of  the  Brunists.  Coover,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Origin  of  the  solar  system.  Page,  T.,  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

Original  thinkers:  Anaximander  [and  others]  ; 
v2  of  The  great  philosophers.  Jaspers,  K. 
(Je  ’66) 


Origins  of  American  conservation.  Clepper,  H-, 
ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Origins  of  Mendelism.  Olby.  R.  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 
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Origins  of  the  common  law.  Hogue,  A.  R. 
(D  ’66) 

Orlando,  the  brave  vulture.  Ungerer,  T.  (Ag 
’66) 

Orphans  of  the  wind.  Haugaard,  E.  C.  (O  *66) 
Orpheus  on  top.  Stewart,  E.  (Ag  '66) 

Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  1st  earl  of 
Lynch,  K.  M.  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Or¬ 
rery.  (O  ’66)  _ 

Orthodox  baptistry  of  Ravenna.  Kostof,  S.  K. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
Meyendorff,  J.  Orthodoxy  and  Catholicity. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  Russian 
Fletcher,  W.  C.  Study  in  survival.  (O  ’66) 
Orthdoxy  and  Catholicity.  Meyendorff,  J.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Orwell,  George 

Greenblatt,  S.  J.  Three  modern  satirists.  (My 
’66) 

Woodcock,  G.  Crystal  spirit.  (D  ’66) 

Oscar  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan  opera  company. 

Cone,  J.  F.  (D  ’66) 

Oscar  Otter.  Benchley,  N.  (S  ’66) 

Oswald,  Lee  Harvey 
Hartogs.  R.  Two  assassins.  (Mr  ’66) 

Lane,  M.  Rush  to  judgment.  (O  ’66) 
Sauvage,  L.  Oswald  affair.  (D  ’66) 

Stafford,  J.  Mother  in  history.  (Ap  ’66) 
Oswald,  Marguerite  C. 

Stafford.  J.  Mother  in  history.  (Ap  ’66) 
Oswald  affair.  Sauvage,  L.  (D  ’66) 

Other  sins  only  speak.  Eng  title  of:  The  mid¬ 
night  man.  Kane,  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Other  Victorians.  Marcus,  S.  (O  ’66) 

Otley.  Waddell.  M.  (O  ’66) 

Otterlo,  Netherlands.  Kroller-Miier  Museum 

Joosten,  E.  Kroller, -Muller  museum,  Otterlo, 
Holland.  (My  ’66) 

Otters 

Stories 


Benchley,  N.  Oscar  Otter.  (S  ’66) 

Our  American  music  [4th  ed],  Howard.  J.  T. 
(My  ’66) 

Our  changing  liturgy.  McNaspy,  C.  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Our  children  are  dying.  Hen  toff,  N.  (13  ’66) 

Our  country’s  freedom.  Cavanah,  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Our  fatal  shadows.  Eng  title  of:  Curse  of 
Magira.  Bee,  13.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
“Our  Father.”  Lohmeyer,  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Our  heroes’  heroes.  Edmonds,  I.  G.  (S  ’66) 

Our  national  heritage.  Pei,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Our  Vietnam  nightmare.  Higgins,  M.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Outdoor  cookery 

McCall’s.  McCall’s  barbecue  cookbook.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Outer  space 

Juvenile  literature 


Elting,  M.  Spacecraft  at  work.  (Mr  ’66) 
Over  sea,  under  stone.  Cooper,  S.  (O  ’66) 
Overreachers.  Talese.  G.  (Mr  ’66) 


Overseer.  Scarborough,  W.  K.  (D  ’66) 

Overtaken  by  events.  Martin,  J.  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ovid  (Publius  Ovidius  Naso) 

Otis,  B.  Ovid  as  an  epic  poet.  (D  ’66) 

Ovid  as  an  epic  poet.  Otis,  B.  (13  ’66) 

Owl  among  colophons.  Madison,  C.  A.  (O  ’66) 


Owls 

Austing,  G.  R.  World  of  the  great  homed 
owl.  (Ag  ’66) 

Oxford 

History 

Gaunt,  W.  Oxford.  (Ag  ’66) 

Oxford.  University 
Hollis,  C.  Oxford  union.  (13  ’66) 

Ward,  W  R.  Victorian  Oxford.  (N  ’66) 

H  istory 

Gaunt,  W.  Oxford.  (Ag  ’66) 

Oxford  annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha. 
Bible.  (My  ’66) 

Oxford  companion  to  American  history.  John¬ 
son,  T.  H.  (D  ’66) 

Oxford  companion  to  American  literature  [4th 
ed  rev  &  enll.  Hart,  J.  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Oxford  dictionary  of  English  etymology.  Onions. 
C.  T..  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Oxford  dictionary  of  modern  Greek.  Pring,  J. 
T..  comp.  (13  ’66) 


Oxford  economic  atlas  of  the  world  [3d  ed]. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Oxford  regional  economic  atlas:  Africa.  (Je  ’66) 
Oxford  union.  Hollis,  C.  (D  ’66) 

Oxford  Union  Society 
Hollis,  C.  Oxford  union.  (D  ’66) 

Ozanam,  Antoine  Frederic 
Auge,  T.  E.  Frederic  Ozanam  and  his  world. 
(Je  ’66) 


Pacific  bibliography  [2d  ed].  Taylor,  C.  R.  H. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Pacifism 

Martin,  D.  A.  Pacifism.  (S  ’66) 

Mayer,  P.,  ed.  Pacifist  conscience.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pacifist  conscience.  Mayer,  P.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Packard  automobile 

Tumquist,  R.  E.  Packard  story.  (Ag  ’66) 
Packard  story.  Turnquist,  R.  E.  (Ag  '66) 


Pact.  Brown,  J.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Padua 

Politics  and  government 
Hyde,  J.  K.  Padua  in  the  age  of  Dante. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Padua  in  the  age  of  Dante.  Hyde,  J.  K.  (Ag 
’66) 

Pagan  and  Christian  in  an  age  of  anxiety. 
Dodds.  E.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 

Pageant  of  medieval  art  and  life.  McLanathan, 
R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pageant  of  painting  from  the  National  gallery 
of  art,  2v.  Cairns,  H.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pageant  of  the  theatre  Tnew  rev  ed].  Fuller,  E. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Paget,  Charles 

Hides,  L.  Elizabethan  problem.  (Mr  ’66) 
Painted  cave.  Eng  title  of:  Question  of  the 
painted  cave.  Mantle,  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Painters 

Gowans.  A.  Restless  art.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Painters,  French 

White,  H.  C.  Canvases  and  careers:  institu- 
al  change  in  the  French  painting  world.  (Ag 
’66  (1965  Annual) 


Painting 

Birren,  F. 
’66) 

Gowans,  A. 
Annual) 


History 

History  of  color  in  painting.  (Je 
Restless  art.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 


Painting,  English 

Clifford,  D.  Watercolours  of  the  Norwich 
school.  (My  ’66) 

Painting,  French 

History 

Salinger,  M.  French  painting:  the  seventeenth 
century.  (My  ’66) 

Painting,  Italian 

Van  Schaack,  E.  Baroque  art  in  Italy.  (Ap 
’66) 


Paintings 

Scljwartz,  P.  W.  Great  paintings  of  all  time. 
(O  ’66) 

Paintings,  American 

Cairns,  H.,  ed.  Pageant  of  paintings  from  the 
National  gallery  of  art,  2v.  (Ag  ’66) 
Morgan,  C.  H.  George  Bellows.  (My  ’66) 
Prown,  J.  D.  John  Singleton  Copley,  2v.  (Ag 
66) 

Paintings,  European 

Cairns,  H.,  ed.  Pageant  of  paintings  from 
„  me  National  gallery  of  art.  2v.  (Ag  ’66) 
Scheidig,  W.  Unfamiliar  masterpieces  of 
painting  in  East  German  collections.  (O  ’66) 
Paintings,  French 

Salinger,  M.  French  painting:  the  seventeenth 
century.  (My  ’66) 

Paintings,  indie 

RGUaaGoavirufa.  DaIntln^  of  the 

Paintings.  Italian 

Carli,  E.  Italian  primitives.  (My  ’66) 
Shearman,  J.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  2v.  (A?  ’66) 
Paintings,  Tuscan 

Carli,  E.  Italian  primitives.  (My  ’66) 
Pakistan 

Politics  and  government 

^’^akiytan’.S'(Je^;66^>0,’tlCa’  ■>»«<»»*»•  ■» 

Palace  in  Bagdad.  Larson,  J.  R.  (S  ’66) 

Palace  of  money.  Manvllle,  W.  H.  (O  ’66) 
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Palatinate 

Politics  and  government 
Cohn,  H.  J.  Government  of  the  Rhine  Pala¬ 
tinate  in  the  fifteenth  century.  (Ap  '661 
Paleography.  See  Writing 
Paleontology.  See  Fossils  "" 

Palestine 

Historical  geography 
Noth,  M.  Old  Testament  world.  (S  ’66) 


History 

Bentwick,  N.  Mandate  memories,  1918-1948. 
(Mr  ’66) 

19Z9-19i8 

Mardor,  M.  M.  Haganah.  (My  ’66) 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  3d  viscount 
Southgate,,  D.  Most  English  minister.  (Ag 
’66) 

Pamphlets  of  the  American  Revolution,  1750- 
1776,  v  1.  Bailyn,  B.,  ed.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Pan  book  of  great  composers.  Eng  title  of : 
Great  composers  of  the  world.  Hughes,  G. 
(N  ’66) 

Pan  book  of  opera.  Eng  title  of:  Great  operas 
in  synopsis.  Jacobs.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Pan-Africanism 

Nye,  J.  S.  Pan-Africanism  and  East  African 
integration.  (Ag  ’66) 

Thiam.  D.  The  foreign  policy  of  African 
States.  (Je  ’66) 

Pan- Africanism  and  East  African  integration. 

Nye.  J.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Panama 

History 

Howarth,  D.  Panama.  (D  ’66) 

Pan -American  ism 

Inman,  S.  G.  Inter- American  conferences, 
1826-1954:  history  and  problems.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pangur  Ban.  Payne.  J.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Panic  in  Needle  Park.  Mills,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pantheon  story  of  mathematics  for  young 
people.  Rogers,  J.  T.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Pantomimes 

Enters,  A.  On  mime.  (Je  ’66) 

Papa  Hemingway.  Hotchner,  A.  E.  (Je  ’66) 
Papacy 

Synan,  E.  A.  Popes  and  the  Jews  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  (D  ’66) 

Paper  dolls.  Davies,  L.  P.  (S  ’66) 

Paper  Lion.  Plimpton,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Paper  making  and  trade 


Juvenile  literature 
Buehr,  W.  Magic  of  paper.  (Ag  ’66) 

Paper  work 

Honda,  I.  World  of  origami.  (D  ’66) 

Tamada,  S.  New  dimensions  in  paper  craft. 
(D  ’66) 

Papers,  v9.  Franklin,  B.  (D  ’66) 

Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  v8-9.  Hamilton, 
A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Franklin.  B. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  vl7.  Jefferson,  T. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v  1.  Wilson,  W.  (D 
’66) 

Pappa  Pellerin’s  daughter.  Gripe,  M.  (O  ’66) 


P  arables 

MacNeice,  L.  Varieties  of  parable.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Parades  and  politics  at  Vichy.  Paxton.  R.  O. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Paradise  of  travellers.  Sells,  A.  L.  (My  ’66) 
Paradise  on  earth.  Baudet,  H.  (My  ’66) 
Paradise  preserved.  Powell,  W.  S.  (D  ’66) 
Paradox  of  Scottish  culture.  Daiches,  D.  (Ag 
•66) 

Paranoid  style  in  American  politics.  Hofstadter, 
R.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Parasites 
Foster.  W. 
’66) 


D.  History  of  parasitology.  (My 


Parent  and  child 

Bartholomew,  C.  Most  of  us  are  mainly 
mothers.  (D  ’66) 

Fanshel,  D.  Foster  parenthood.  (D  ’66) 

Sears,  R.  R.  Identification  and  child  rearing. 
(D  ’66) 

Wickes,  F.  G.  Inner  world  of  childhood  [rev 
ed],  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Parents’  guide  to  science.  Edelson,  E.  (D  ’66) 


Pargellis,  Stanley  McCrory 

Newberry  library.  Essays  in  history  and 
literature  presented  by  fellows  of  the  New¬ 
berry  library  to  Stanley  Pargellis.  (Ag  ’66) 
Paris 

Description  and  travel 
Barry,  J.  People  of  Paris.  (D  ’66) 


History 

Flanner,  J.  Paris  journal,  1944-1965.  (1965, 

1966  Annual) 

Horne,  A.  Fall  of  Paris.  (Mr  ’66) 

Thomas,  E.  Women  incendiaries.  (Ag  ’66) 

Intellectual  life 

Barry,  J.  People  of  Paris.  (D  ’66) 

Flanner,  J.  Paris  journal.  1944-1965.  (1965. 

1966  Annual) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Barry,  J.  People  of  Paris.  (D  ’66) 

Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Paris,  Opera 

Lassaigne.  J.  Marc  Chagall:  the  ceiling  of 
the  Pans  Opera.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Paris.  Peace  Conference,  1919 
Seymour,  C.  Letters  from  the  Paris  peace 
conference.  (Ag  ’66) 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  1783 

Morris,  R.  B.  Peacemakers.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  1898 

Reid,  W.  Making  peace  with  Spain.  (Je  ’66) 
Paris  diary  of  Ned  Rorem.  Rorem,  N.  (S  ’66) 
Paris  journal.  1944-1965.  Flanner,  J.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Parkinson,  C.  Northcote 
Parkinson,  C.  N.  Law  mi  to  themselves.  (D 
’66) 


Parks,  Gordon 

Parks,  G.  Choice  of  weapons.  (Ap  ’66) 
Parmenides,  a  text  with  translation,  commen¬ 
tary,  and  critical  essays,  by  Leonardo 
Tar&n.  Parmenides.  (Ap  ’66) 

Parnassus  on  Main  Street.  Woodford,  F.  B. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Parnell,  Charles  Stewart 
Abels.  J.  Parnell  tragedy.  (S  ’66) 


Parnell,  Katharine  (Wood) 

Abels,  J.  Parnell  tragedy.  (S  ’66) 
Parnell  tragedy.  Abels,  J.  (S  ’66) 


Parodies 

Bellairs.  J.  St.  Fidgeta,  and  other  parodies. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Parr,  Samuel 

Derry,  W.  Dr.  Parr.  (D  ’66) 


Partai  Komunis  Indonesia 
McVey,  R.  T.  Rise  of  Indonesian  communism. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Partial  critics.  Lemon.  L.  T.  (Ap  ’66) 

Partition  of  the  Punjab.  Rai.  S.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Party  politics  in  Puerto  Rico.  Anderson,  R.  W. 
(Je  ’66) 


Party  politics  in  Republican  China.  Vu,  G.  T. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Party  that  lost  its  head.  Gilder.  G.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pascal,  Blaise 

Broome,  J.  H.  Pascal.  (Je  ’66) 

Steinmann,  J.  Pascal.  (Je  ’66) 

Passing  of  French  Algeria.  Gordon,  D.  C. 
(N  ’66) 

Passionate  prodigality.  Chapman,  G.  (My  ’66) 
Passive  resistance  to  government 
Lynd.  S..  ed.  Nonviolence  in  America.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Waskow,  A.  I.  From  race  riot  to  sit-in, 
1919  and  the  the  1960s.  (My  ’66) 

Passover  plot.  Schonfield,  H.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Passport  to  adventure.  Scott,  J.  D.  (D  ’66) 
Passport  to  peril.  Eng  title  of:  Spylight. 
Leasor,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pasta!  Gendel,  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Pasteur,  Louis 

Cuny.  H.  Louis  Pasteur.  (N  ’66) 

Pastoral  psychology.  See  Psychology,  Pastoral 


Pastoral  work 

Mondale,  L.  Preachers  in  purgatory.  (N  ’66) 
Pastures  of  the  blue  crane.  Brinsmead,  H.  F. 
(Je  ’66) 

Paths  of  culture.  Birket- Smith,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

Paths  of  poetry.  Untermeyer,  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 
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Pathway  in  the  sky.  Roth,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual)  .  .  ,,  ,  _ 

Patienthood  in  the  mental  hospital.  Levinson, 
D.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Pattern  of  animal  communities.  Elton,  C.  S. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pattern  of  human  concerns.  Cantril,  H.  (N  ’66) 
Patterson,  Cissy.  See  Patterson.  E.  M. 
Patterson,  Eleanor  Medill 
Healy,  P.  F.  Cissy.  (A#  66) 

Hoge,  A.  A.  Cissy  Patterson.  (Ap  66) 

Pattillo,  James  William 
Garland,  J.  E.  That  great  Pattillo.  (S  66) 

P3iil  Sciint 

Shires,  H.  M.  Eschatology  of  Paul  in  the 
light  of  modern  scholarship.  (My  66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Bruce,  J.  Life  of  Saint  Paul.  (Ag  ’66) 

Paul  VI  (Giovanni  Battista  Montini)  Pope 
Hatch,  A.  Pope  Paul  VI.  (Ja  67)  (1966  An- 
nual) 

Paul  Blanshard  on  Vatican  EC.  Blanshard,  P. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Paul  Tillich  in  Catholic  thought.  O’Meara. 
T.  A.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Paul  Tillich’s  philosophy  of  culture,  science, 
and  religion.  Adams,  J.  L.  (Ag  66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Pay  now,  die  later.  Gollin,  J.  (D  ’66) 

P  eace 

Gardner,  R.  N.,  ed.  Blueprint  for  peace.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ross.  A.  United  Nations.  (My  66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Carr,  A.  Z.  Matter  of  life  and  death.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Peace  corps.  McGuire,  E.  (My  ’66) 

Peace  in  Vietnam.  Friends.  Society  of  American 
Friends  service  committee.  (N  6b) 
Peacemakers.  Morris,  R.  B.  (1965.  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Peafowl  _.  , 

Stories 

Alan,  S.  Plaid  peacock.  (Mr  ’66) 

Pearce,  Sir  George  Foster. 

Heyaon,  P.  Quiet  decision.  (Ag  66) 

Pearson,  Hesketh  _  ,  ,  , 

Pearson,  H.  Hesketh  Pearson,  by  himself.  (D 
’66) 

Pejaclcson.  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe,  1919-1930.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

PWUipsf^H.  P.  Thai  peasant  personality.  (My 
*  66 ) 

Wolf,  E.  R.  Peasants.  (O  ’66) 

Peasants.  Wolf,  E.  R.  (O  ’66) 

Peddler.  Stevens.  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pedestal.  Banning.  G.  (N  ’66) 

Peep-Larssons  go  sailing.  Unnerstad,  E.  (My 
’66) 

P  JuUssem-hWilsonP'N.r' Charles  P4guy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Villiers,  M.  Charles  Pdguy.  (Je  66) 

Peking  and  people’s  wars.  Griffith,  S.  B. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pender,  William  Dorsey 
Pender,  W.  D.  General  to  his  lady.  (Ag  ’66) 

Penelope.  Cunningham,  E.  V.  (Ag  ’66) 
Penetration  of  Africa:  European  exploration  in 
North  and  West  Africa  to  1815.  Hallett,  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Penkovskiy  papers.  Penkovskiy,  O.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Penn,  William  . 

lllick  J.  E.  William  Penn,  the  politician. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pennsylvania 

Politics  and  government 
Illick  j.  E.  William  Penn,  the  politician. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Penry,  John  .  _  ,  , , 

McGinn,  D.  J.  John  Penry  and  the  Marpre- 
late  controversy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pentecostal  churches  .  . 

Bloch-Hoell,  N.  Pentecostal  movement.  (Ap 
’66) 

Pentecostal  movement.  Bloch-Hoell.  N.  (Ap  ’66) 
People  called  Quakers.  Trueblood,  D.  E.  (O 
’66) 

People  in  the  summer  night.  Sillanpfta,  F.  E. 
(Ag  ’66) 


People  into  Parliament.  Rogers.  W.  T.  (N  66) 
People  of  Japan.  Buck,  P.  S.  (D  66) 

People  of  Mexico.  Stoppelman,  J.  W.  F.  (Ja 
‘67)  (1966  Annual)  ^ 

People  of  Paris.  Barry,  J.  (D  66) 

People’s  Party  of  the  United  States 

Durden,  R.  F.  Climax  of  populism:  the 
election  of  1896.  (Je  ’66 
Pepys,  Samue! 

Nicolson,  M.  H.  Pepys’  diary  and  the  new  sci¬ 
ence.  (My  ’66)  ,  ,  , 

Pepyh  ^diary^  and^  the  new  science.  Nicolson, 

Percentage  baseball  [2d  ed].  Cook,  E.  (D  ’66) 
Perfect  education.  Eble.  1C.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Performing  arts 

Baumol.  W.  J.  Performing  arts — the  economic 
dilemma.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Newquist,  R.  Showcase.  (Ag  ’66) 

Performing  arts — the  economic  dilemma.  Bau¬ 
mol,  W.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Peril  and  a  hope.  Smith,  A.  K.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Periodicals 

Prices 

Bookman’s  price  index,  v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 
Perpetual  chantries  in  Britain.  Wood-Legh,  K. 

L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Persecution 

Foxe,  J.  Foxe’s  book  of  martyrs.  (D  ’66) 
Persecution  and  assassination  of  Jean-Paul 
Marat.  Weiss,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Persecution  and  assassination  of  Marat.  Eng 
title  of:  The  persecution  and  assassination 
of  Jean-Paul  Marat.  Weiss.  P.  (N  ’66) 
Persia,  I.  Huot,  J.-L.  (Je  ’66) 

Personal  and  organizational  change  through 
group  methods:  the  laboratory  approach. 
Schein,  E.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Personalities  and  policies.  Watt,  D.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Personalities  of  language.  Jennings,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Personality 

Cattell,  R.  B.  Scientific  analysis  of  person¬ 
ality.  (S  ’66) 

Phillips,  H.  P.  Thai  peasant  personality.  (My 
’66) 

Ramsey,  I.  T.,  ed.  Biology  and  personality. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sanford,  N.  Self  &  society.  (D  ’66) 

Splaver,  S.  Your  personality  and  you.  (Mr  ’66) 
Ullman,  A.  D.  Sociocultural  foundations  of 
personality.  (My  ’66) 

Personality  fulfillment  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Van  Kaam,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Perspectives  in  evolution.  Francoeur.  R.  T. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Perspectives  in  public  relations.  Simon,  R., 
ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Persuasion  industry.  Pearson,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Peru 

Antiquities 

Waisbard,  S.  Masks,  mummies,  and 

magicians.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pesticides 

McMillen,  W.  Bugs  or  people?  (Mr  ’66) 
P6tain,  Henri  Philippe  BSnonl  Omer 
Tournoux,  J.-R.  Sons  of  France,  Pdtain  and 
De  Gaulle.  (O  ’66) 

Pdtain  and  De  Gaulle.  Eng  title  of:  Sons  of 
France,  Pdtain  and  De  Gaulle.  Tournoux, 
J.-R.  (O  ’66) 

Peter,  Saint,  apostle 
Elton,  G.  E.  Simon  Peter.  (Ap  ’66) 

Peter  li,  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro 
Djilas,  M.  NjegoS:  poet,  prince,  bishop.  (Je 
’66) 

Peter  and  the  piskies.  Manning-Sanders,  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Peter  Freuchen  reader.  Freuchen,  P.  (Ap  ’66) 
Petersburg,  Georgia  , 

Coulter,  E.  M.  Old  Petersburg  and  the  Broad 
River  Valley  of  Georgia.  (O  ’66) 
Petitioners.  Miller.  L.  (Mr  ’66) 

Petroleum  industry  and  trade 
Hirst,  D  Oil  and  public  opinion  in  the 
Middle  East.  (Ag  ’66) 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (David  Ross  Locke).  Aus¬ 
tin.  J.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pets 

De  Rochemont.  R.  Pets’  cookbook.  (Je  ’66) 
Gi;een  M.,  ed.  Big  book  of  pets.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Guthrie,  E.  L.  Home  book  of  animal  care. 
(As*  66) 

Williams,  E.  M.  Valley  of  animals.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Pets’  cookbook.  Do  Richemont,  R.  (Je  ’66) 
Pettit,  Bob.  S'ee  Pettit,  Robert  E.  Pee 
Pettit,  Robert  E.  Lee 

Pettit,  B.  Bob  Pettit:  the  drive  within  me. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pharaohs  o£  Egypt.  Horizon  magazine.  (Ap  ’66) 
Pheasants 

Stories 

Rocca,  G.  Gaetano  the  pheasant.  (  O  ’66) 
Phenomenology 

Merleau-Ponty,  M.  Primacy  of  perception. 
(Ap  ‘66) 

Phenomenology  of  dance.  Sheets,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Phenomenon  of  life.  Jonas,  H.  (As  ’66) 
Philadelphia.  Centennial  Exhibition 
Brown.  IX  Year  of  the  century:  1876.  (N  ’66) 
Philanthropy  in  the  shaping  of  American 
higher  education.  Curti,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Philip  and  the  Pooka.  Green,  K,  (As  ’66) 
Philippine  Islands 
Corpuz,  O.  D.  Philippines.  (As  ’66) 

History 

Friend,  T.  Between  two  empires,  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Philippine  literature 

Casper,  L.  New  writing  from  the  Philippines. 
(O  ’66) 

Philippine  Sea,  Battles  of  the,  1944 
Falk,  S.  Li.  Decision  at  Leyte.  (Je  ’66) 
Philippines.  Corpuz,  O.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ph  ilistines 

Macalister,  R.  A..  S.  Philistines.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Phillips,  David  Graham 
Ravitz,  A.  C.  David  Graham  Phillips.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Philoctetes.  Sophocles.  (In  hla  Four  plays). 

(Ag  ’66) 

Philosophers 

Jaspers,  K.  Great  philosophers,  v2.  (Je  ’66) 


Dictionaries 

Kieman,  T.  Who’s  who  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Philosophers,  German 

Spengler,  O.  Letters  of  Oswald  iSpengler, 
1913-1936.  (My  ’66) 

Philosophical  analysis  and  education.  Archam- 
bault,  R.  D.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Philosophy 

Bambrough,  R ,  ed.  New  essays  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Buber,  M.  Knowledge  of  man.  (D  ’66) 

Burtt.  E.  A.  In  search  of  philosophic  under¬ 
standing.  (N  ’66) 

Corbett,  P.  Ideologies.  (Ag  ’66) 

Emmet,  E.  R.  Learning  to  philosophise.  (Ap 
’66) 

Lerner,  D.,  ed.  Cause  and  effect.  (Ag  ’66) 
Liebman,  J.  L.  Hope  for  man.  (S  ’66) 
Maritain,  J.  Challenges  and  renewals^  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Building  the  earth. 
(My  ’66) 

History 


Finley.  J.  H.  Four  stages  of  Greek  thought. 
(N  ’66) 

Jaspers,  K.  Great  philosophers,  v2.  (Je  ’66) 
Randall,  J.  H.  Career  of  philosophy,  v2. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Philosophy,  American 

Nye,  R  B.  This  almost  chosen  people.  (N  ’66) 

Philosophy,  Ancient 

Baldry,  H.  C.  Unity  of  mankind  in  Greek 
thought.  (Ap  ’66) 

Finley,  J.  H.  Four  stages  of  Greek  thought. 
(N  ’66) 

Guthrie,  W.  K.  C.  History  of  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy,  v2.  (Ap  ’66) 

Parmenides.  Parmenides,  a  text  with  transla¬ 
tion,  commentary,  and  critical  essays,  by 
Leonardo  Tar&n.  (Ap  ’66) 

Plato.  Plato’s  Republic.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Philosophy,  British 

Williams,  B.,  ed.  British  analytical  philosophy. 
(D  ’66) 


Philosophy,  Chinese 

Kwok,  D.  W.  Y.  Scientism  in  Chinese 
thought,  1900-1950.  (Je  ’66) 


Philosophy,  French 

Smith,  C.  Contemporary  French  philosophy. 
(Ap  ’66) 


Philosophy,  German 

Heller,  E.  Artist’s  journey  into  the  interior. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Philosophy,  Greek.  See  Philosophy.  Ancient 

Philosophy,  Hindu 

Brown,  W.  N.  Man  In  the  universe.  (O  ’66) 
Philosophy,  Modern 

Adams,  J.  L.  Paul  Tillich's  philosophy  of 
culture,  science,  and  religion.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual ) 

Cornforth,  M.  Marxism  and  the  linguistic 
philosophy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gilson,  E.  Recent  philosophy:  Hegel  to  the 
present.  (N  ’66) 

Hall,  E.  W.  Oategorial  analysis.  (My  ’66) 
Heidegger,  M.  Discourse  on  thinking.  (D  ’66) 
Hoyle,  F.  Man  in  the  universe.  (O  ’66) 
Kettler,  E).  Social  and  political  thought  of 
Adana  Ferguson.  (D  ’66) 

Kline.  G.  L.,  ed.  European,  philosophy  today. 

^  ( A#  o  b  ) 

Kwant,  R.  C.  From  phenomenology  to  meta¬ 
physics.  (.Ta  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nddoncelle,  M.  Love  and  the  person  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Nogar.  R.  J.  Lord  of  the  absurd.  (D  ’66) 
Randall,  J.  H.  Career  of  philosophy.  v2. 
(1965,  1966'  Annual) 

Sartre,  J.-P.  Philosophy  of  existentialism. 

.  (My  ’66) 

Waismann,  F.  Principles  of  linguistic  philoso¬ 
phy.  (O  ’66) 

Weiss,  P.  Philosophy  in  process,  v  1.  (O  ’66) 


History 

Gay,  P.  Enlightenment:  an  interpretation. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Philosophy  and  religion 
Buri,  F.  Christian  faith  in  our  time.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

MacGregor.  G.  God  beyond  doubt.  (D  ’66) 
Philosophy  in  process,  v  1.  Weiss,  P.  (O  ’66) 
Philosophy  in  the  bedroom.  Sade,  D.  A.  F.  de. 
(With  his  The  complete  Justine).  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Philosophy  of  existentialism.  Sartre,  J.-P.  (My 
’  66) 

Philosophy  of  language.  Katz,  J.  J.  (O  ’66) 
Philosophy  of  surrealism.  Alquid,  F.  (My  ’66) 

Phips,  Sir  William 


Juvenile  literature 

Felton,  H.  W.  William  Phips  and  the  treas¬ 
ure  ship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Photographer  on  an  army  mule.  Frink,  M. 
(Je  ’66) 


Photographic  vision.  Glyck,  Z.  (N  ’66) 
Photography 

Feininger,  A.  Complete  photographer.  (My 
66) 


John,  D.  H.  O.  Photography  on  expeditions. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Dictionaries 

Focal  encyclopedia  of  photography,  2v  [rev 
ed]  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History 

Greenhill,  R.  Early  photography  in  Canada. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Portraits 


Eisenstaedt,  A.  Witness -to  our  time.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Photography,  Artistic 
Glyck,  Z.  Photographic  vision.  (N  ’66) 
Levitt,  H.  Way  of  seeing.  (My  ’66) 

Weston,  E.  Flame  of  recognition.  (Je  ’66) 
Photography,  Journalistic 
Eisenstaedt,  A.  Witness  to  our  time.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Photography  of  insects 

Fanning.  E.  I.  Insects  from  close  up.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Photography  on  expeditions.  John,  D.  H.  O. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Physically  handicapped 

Rehabilitation 


Conley,  R.  W.  Economics  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation.  (S  ’66) 

May,  E.  E.  Homemaking  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Yalens,  E.  G.  Long  way  up.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Physician  and  patient.  See  Physicians 


Physicians 

Brand,  J.  L.  Doctors  and  the  state:  the 
British  medical  profession  and  government 
action  in  public  health,  1870-1912.  (D  ’66) 
Glaser,  B.  G.  Awareness  of  dying.  (N  ’66) 
Groh,  G.  W.  Gold  fever.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Gross,  M.  Li.  Doctors.  (D  ’66) 
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Physicists 

Cline,  B.  L.  Questioners:  physicists  and  the 
quantum  theory.  (My  ’66) 

Physics 

Rapport,  S.,  ed.  Physics.  (As:  ’66) 

Rutherford,  E.  R.  Collected  papers  of  Lord 
Rutherford  of  Nelson,  v3.  (My  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Besangon,  R.  M.,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of  physics. 
(N  ’66) 

DeVries,  L.,  comp.  Dictionary  of  pure  and 
applied  physics,  v2.  (Ag  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Adler,  I.  Wonders  of  physics.  (N  ’66) 


p  j  3  n 

Page,  T.  ed.  Neighbors  of  the  earth.  (Mr  ’66) 
Planning  academic  and  research  library  build¬ 
ings.  Metcalf,  K.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Planning  for  education  in  Pakistan.  Curie,  A. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  T  _ 

Planning  in  Chinese  agriculture.  Walker,  K.  R. 
(Je  ’66) 

Plans  for  political  reform  in  rmpenal  Russia, 
1730-1905.  Raelf,  M.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Plant-breeding 

Schwanitz,  P.  Origin  of  cultivated  plants.  (O 
’66) 

Plant  lore 

Krutch.  J.  W.  Herbal.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 
Plant  physiology 


Philosophy 

Feyerabend,  P.,  ed.  Mind,  matter,  and  meth¬ 
od.  (N  ’66) 

Physics  and  physical  technology;  v4,  pt.  2  of 
Science  and  civilisation  in  China.  Needham, 
J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Physics  of  space.  Sutton,  R.  M.  (O  ’66) 
Physics  of  the  lower  ionosphere.  Whitten,  R.  C. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Physiology 

Harvey,  W.  Works  of  William  Harvey.  (S ’66) 

Horrobin,  D.  F.  Human  organism.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Masters,  W.  H.  Human  sexual  response.  (Ag 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

McGovern,  A.  Question  and  answer  book 
about  the  human  body.  (Ag  ’66) 

Piaf,  Edith 

Piaf,  E.  Wheel  of  fortune.  (D  ’66) 

Pi3Q6tj  j  ean 

Maier,  H.  W.  Three  theories  of  child  develop¬ 
ment.  (Ag  ’66) 

Piano  sport.  Asher,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Picasso,  Pablo 

Daix,  P.  Picasso.  (Je  ’66) 

Parmelin,  H.  Picasso.  (Je  ’66) 

Pick  a  peck  of  puzzles.  Roth,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Picture  postcard  &  its  origin.  Staff.  F.  (D  ’66) 
Picture  to  hang  on  the  wall.  Hignett.  S.  (D 
’66) 

Picture-writing 

Grant,  C.  Rock  paintings  of  the  Chumash. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 

Piegan.  Lancaster,  R.  (N  ’66) 

Piegan  Indians 

Lancaster,  R.  Piegan.  (N  ’66) 

Pierino  and  the  bell.  Cassedy,  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Pig  in  the  middle.  Mayne,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Pigeons 

Stories 

Cassedy,  S.  Pierino  and  the  bell.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Alexander,  L.  Coll  .and  his  white  pig.  (Mr 
’66) 

Pilgrimage  to  Utopia.  Drane,  J.  F.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Pioneer  America.  Alden,  J.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pioneer  editor  in  Missouri,  1808-1860.  Lyon. 
W.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Pip-Larssons  go  sailing.  Eng  title  of:  Peep- 
Larssons  go  sailing.  Unnerstad,  E.  (My  ’66) 
Piper  on  the  mountain.  Peters,  E.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Pisarev,  Dmitri)  Ivanovich 
Lampert,  E.  Sons  against  fathers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pistols 

Atkinson.  J.  A.  Duelling  pistols,  and  some  of 
the  affairs  they  settled.  (D  ’66) 

Pittsburgh 

History 

O’Meara,  W.  Guns  at  the  forks.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Pius  XII  (Eugenio  Pacelii)  Pope 
FriedlAnder,  S.  Pius  XII  and  the  Third  reich. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Purdy,  W.  A.  Church  on  the  move.  (D  ’66) 
Pius  XII  and  the  Third  reich.  Friedlander,  S. 
(Ag  ’66) 

The  place.  Coatsworth.  E.  (D  ’66) 

Plaid  peacock.  Alan,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Plain  song.  Harrison,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Plan  for  Birdsmarsh.  Peyton,  K.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Kurtz,  E.  B.  Adventures  in  living  plants 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Plantagenet  in  South  Africa.  Millar,  A.  K.  (Ap 
’66) 

Plantation  boy.  Lins  do  R6go,  J.  (S  ’66) 


Plantation  life 

Scarborough.  W.  K.  Overseer.  (D  ’66) 

Smedes  S.  D.  Memorials  of  a  southern  plant¬ 
er.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Plants 

Darwin,  C.  Power  of  movement  in  plants. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Hutchins,  R.  E.  Plants  without  leaves. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Silverberg,  R.  Forgotten  by  time.  (Ag  ’66) 
Plants,  Cultivated 

Schwanitz,  F.  Origin  of  cultivated  plants. 
(O  ’66) 

Plants,  Edible 

Gibbons,  E.  Stalking  the  healthful  herbs. 
(S  ’66) 

Parke,  G.  Going  wild  in  the  kitchen.  (Ag  ’66) 
Plants  without  leaves.  Hutchins,  R.  E  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Plaster  casts 

Juvenile  literature 

Meilach,  D.  Z.  Creating  with  plaster.  (Ag  ’66) 
Plate 

Strong,  D.  E.  Greek  and  Roman  gold  and 
silver  plate.  (Ag  ’66) 


Plato 

Bambrough,  R.,  ed.  New  essays  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gouldner,  A.  W.  Enter  Plato.  (S  ’66) 
Patterson,  R.  L.  Plato  on  immortality.  (Mr 
’66) 

Raven,  J.  E.  Plato’s  thought  in  the  making. 
(Je  ’66) 

Fiction 


Renault,  M.  Mask  of  Apollo.  (D  ’66) 

Plato  on  immortality.  Patterson.  R.  L.  (Mr  ’66) 
Plato’s  Republic.  Plato.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Plato’s  thought  in  the  making.  Raven,  J.  E. 
(Je  ’66) 

Play  within  the  play.  Tavares  de  S&,  H.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Playing  my  part.  Leider,  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Playoff!  Liss,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Pleasure  garden.  Hall.  O.  (D  ’66) 

Pleasure  of  his  company.  Fay,  P.  D.  (D  ’66) 
Plimpton,  George 

Plimpton,  G.  Paper  Lion.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Plot  of  satire.  Keman,  A.  B.  (Je  ’66) 

Plotting  and  writing  suspense  fiction.  High- 
smith,  P.  (My  ’66) 

Plural  society  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Smith,  M.  G.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 
Plurality  of  worlds 

Shklovskii,  I.  S.  Intelligent  life  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  (D  ’66) 

Sullivan,  W.  We  £tre  not  alone.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Plutarch 

Mulierum  virtutes 

Stadter,  P.  A.  Plutarch’s  historical  methods. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Plutarch’s  historical  methods.  Stadter,  P.  A. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Po  Sein,  U 

Sein,  K.  Great  Po  Sein.  (O  ’66) 

Pocketful  of  riddles.  Wiesner,  W.  (O  ’66) 
Podhajsky,  Alois 

Podhajsky,  A.  My  dancing  white  horses. 
(Je  ’66) 
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Poems  and  fragments.  Sappho.  (My  ’66) 

Poems,  centuries  and  three  thanksgivings.  Tra¬ 
herne,  T.  (D  ’66) 

Poems  new  and  selected.  Silkin.  J.  (A g  ’66) 
Poems,  1956-1965.  Moraes,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Poems,  1922-1961.  Davidson,  D.  (Mr  ’66) 
Poems  of  Dr.  Zhivago.  Pasternak,  B,  L.  (Ap 
’66) 

Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  sel.  by  Dwight 
Macdonald.  Poe,  E.  A.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Poems  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  ed.  by  Floyd 
Stovall.  Poe,  E.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley.  Wheatley,  P.  (Ag 
’  66) 

Poems  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  Elizabeth  I,  Queen 
of  England.  (My  ’66) 

Poems  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Emerson,  R. 
W.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Poems  of  William  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare, 
W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Poems  to  solve.  Swenson,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Poet  and  his  faith.  Woodhouse,  A.  S.  P.  (Je 
’66) 

Poet  speaks.  Orr,  P.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Poetic  imagination  of  Georges  Bernanos.  Blu- 
menthal,  G.  (S  ’66) 

Poetic  meter  and  poetic  form.  Fussell,  P.  (Ag 
’66) 

Poetic  themes  of  Robert  Lowell.  Mazzaro,  J. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Poetics 

Davy,  C.  Words  in  the  mind.  (Ag  ’66) 
Reeves,  J.  Understanding  poetry  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Poetry 

Fussell,  P.  Poetic  meter  and  poetic  form.  (Ag 
’66) 

Reeves,  J.  Understanding  poetry.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sayers,  D.  L.  Poetry  of  search  and  the  poetry 
of  statement.  (Ag  ’66) 

Scott,  A.  L.  On  the  poetry  of  Mark  Twain. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Singh,  G.  Leopardi  and  the  theoiy  of  poetry. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Collections 

Brewton,  S.,  comp.  Laughable  limericks.  (Ap 
’66) 

Clancy,  J.  P.  Medieval  Welsh  lyrics.  (O  ’66) 
Gregory,  H.,  comp.  Silver  swan.  (D  ’66) 
Lewis,  R.,  comp.  Miracles.  (D  ’66) 

Schapera,  L.  ed.  &  tr.  Praise-poems  of 
Tswana  chiefs.  (O  ’66) 

Stanford.  D.  Poets  of  the  ‘nineties.  (D  ’66) 
See  also 

African  poetry — Collections 


History  and  criticism 
Bowra,  C.  M.  Poetry  &  politics, 

(N  ’66) 

Cook,  A.  Classic  line.  (D  ’66) 

Lemon,  L.  T.  Partial  critics.  (Ap 
Preminger,  A.,  ed.  Encyclopedia 
and  poetics.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Williams,  O.,  ed.  Master  poems  of  the  English 
language.  (Je  ’66) 


1900-1960. 


’66) 

of  poetry 


Juvenile  literature 

Untermeyer,  L.  Paths  of  poetry.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Poetry  (Individual) 

Alberti,  R.  Selected  poems.  (S  ’66) 
Apollinaire,  G.  A1  cools.  (N  ’66) 

Ashbery,  J.  Rivers  and  mountains.  (S  66) 
Auden,  W.  H.  About  the  house.  (1965,  1966 
Annual)  _  .... 

Baker,  H.  Ode  to  the  sea.  (D  66) 

Barker,  G.  Collected  poems.  1930  to  1965. 

Berrigan,  D.  No  one  walks  waters.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bishop,  E.  Questions  of  travel.  (Mr  ’66) 
Blake,  W.  Songs  of  innocence.  2v.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual)  , 

Bobrowski,  J.  Shadow  land.  (S  66) 

Booth,  P.  Weathers  and  edges.  (N  ’66) 
Brand,  M.  Dry  summer  in  Provence.  (D 
Brecht,  B.  Manual  of  piety.  (N  ’66) 

Cane.  M.  So  that  it  flower.  (A.g  ’66) 
Cardona-Hine,  A.  Flesh  of  Utopia.  (D  66) 
Carmi,  T.  Brass  serpent.  (My  ’66) 

Clare,  J.  Shepherd’s  calendar.  (My  ’66) 
Connor,  T.  Lodgers.  (My  ’66) 

Corrington,  J.  W.  Lines  to  the  South. 

’66) 

Coulette,  H.  War  of  the  secret  agents. 

Dante  Alighieri.  Divine  comedy.  (Ap  ’66) 
Davidson,  D.  Poems.  1922-1961.  (Mr  ’66) 
Davie,  D.  Events  and  wisdoms.  (Ap  ’66) 
Dickey,  J.  Buckdancer’s  choice.  (Ap  ’66) 
Drummond,  D.  F.  Grey  tower.  (D  ’66) 


’66) 


(Je 

(Je 


Elizabeth  I,  Queen  of  England.  Poems  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  1.  (My  ’66) 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Poems  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Etter,  D.  Go  read  the  river.  (D  ’66) 

Finkel,  D.  Joyful  noise.  (D  ’66) 

Francis.  R.  Come  out  into  the  sun.  (Je  ’66) 
Freeman,  A.  Estrangements.  (S  ’66) 

Frost,  R.  Circus  villains.  (Ag  ’66) 

Fuller,  R.  Buff.  (Ap  ’66) 

Gardner,  1.  West  of  childhood.  (O  ’66) 
Gardner,  J.,  ed.  Complete  works  of  the 
Gawain-poet..  (Ag  ’66) 

Gershon,  K.  Selected  poems.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Giilman,  R.  Too  much  alone.  (Je  ’66) 
Glassco,  J.  Point  of  sky.  (Je  '66) 

Glaze,  A.  Damned  ugly  children.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Grass,  G.  Selected  poems.  (My  ’66) 

Graves,  R.  Love  respelt.  (S  ’66) 

Haines,  J.  Winter  news.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hamilton,  H.  Before  dark.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hammond.  M.  Horse  opera.  (D  ’66) 

Hans,  M.  Serve  me  a  slice  of  moon.  (Ja  ’67) 
(Annual) 

Harrison,  J.  Plain  song.  Ap  ’66) 

Hay.  S.  H.  Footing  on  this  earth.  (D  ’66) 
Heaney,  S.  Death  of  a  naturalist.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Heath-Stubbs,  J.  Selected  poems.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hecht.  R.  27  poems.  (D  ’66) 

Hendriks,  A.  L.  On  this  mountain.  (Je  ’66) 
Hernandez,  A.  V.  Rice  grains.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hine,  D.  Wooden  horse.  (Je  ’66) 

Hochman,  S.  Vaudeville  marriage.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hope,  A.  D.  Collected  poems,  1930-1965.  (Ag 
’66) 

Howes,  B.  Looking  up  at  leaves.  (D  ’66) 
Humphries,  R.  Collected  poems  of  Roife  Hum¬ 
phries,  (Mr  ’66) 

Johnson,  C.  Figure  for  scamander.  (Mr  ’66) 
Kizer,  C.  Knock  upon  silence.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Kumin,  M.  Privilege.  (Mr  ’66) 

Lermontov.  M.  Demon.  (My  ’66) 

MacCaig.  N.  Measures.  (S  ’66) 

Maiakovskil,  V.  V.  Mayakovsky.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Matthews,  J.  Almanac  for  twilight.  (Ag  ’66) 
Merrill,  J.  Nights  and  days.  (Ag  ’66) 

Milton,  J.  Complete  poetical  works  of  John 
Milton  [Cambridge  ed],  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Montale.  E.  Selected  poems  of  Eugenio  Mon¬ 
tale.  (O  ’66) 

Mooney,  S.  News  from  the  South.  (N  ’66) 
Moore,  J.  T.  When  you  walk  out  in  spring. 
(Je  ’66) 

Moore,  M.  Tell  me,  tell  me.  (D  ’66) 

Moraes,  D.  Poems,  1955-1965.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Morley,  C.  Bright  cages.  (Mr  ’66) 

Morris.  C.  Festival.  (D  ’66) 

Moss,  S.  Wrong  angel.  (N  ’66) 

Mueller.  L.  Dependencies.  (S  ’66) 

Muir,  E.  Collected  poems  [2d  ed],  (My  ’66) 
Oppen,  G.  This  in  which.  (O  ’66) 

Ovid.  Metamorphoses.  (Ap  ’66) 

Parr,  M.  Green  fig  tree.  (My  ’66) 

Pasternak,  B.  L.  Poems  of  Dr.  Zhivago.  (Ap 
’66) 

Plath,  S.  Ariel.  (D  ’66) 

Poe,  E.  A.  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  ed. 

by  Floyd  Stovall.  (Ag  ’66) 

Poe,  E.  A.  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  sel. 

by  Dwight  Macdonald.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Pound,  E.  A  lume  spento.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pound,  E.  Cantos  (1-95).  (Mr  ’66) 
Ramanujan,  A.  K.  Striders.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Randall,  J.  Puritan  carpenter.  (Ap  ’66) 

Read,  H.  Collected  poems.  (N  ’66) 

Rees,  E.  Fables  from  Aesop.  (N  ’66) 

Rella,  E.  Spring  song  on  an  old  theme.  (Ag 
’66) 

Reznikoff,  C.  Testimony:  the  United  States. 
18S5-1890.  (Mr  ’66) 

Rich,  A.  Necessities  of  life.  (S  ’66) 

Rimbaud,  J.  N.  A.  Complete  works,  selected 
letters.  (N  ’66) 

Robinson,  E.  A.  Selected  poems  of  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson.  (Ap  ’66) 

Roethke,  T.  Collected  poems  of  Theodore 
Roethlce.  (S  ’66) 

Roseliep,  R.  Love  makes  the  air  light.  (Je 
’66) 

Rosten,  N.  Thrive  upon  the  rock.  (My  ’66) 
Sappho.  Lyrics  in  the  original  Greek  with 
translations  by  Willis  Barnstone.  (D  ’66) 
Sappho.  Poems  and  fragments.  (My  ’66) 
Sarton,  M.  Private  mythology.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 
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Poetry — Continued 

Sexton,  A.  Lave  or  die.  (D  ’66) 

Shakespeare,  W.  Poems  of  William  Shake¬ 
speare.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Shelley,  P.  B.  Esdaile  poems.  (D  ’66) 

Silkin,  J.  Poems  new  and  selected.  (Ag  ’66) 
Simpson,  L.  Selected  poems.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Smith,  R.  Greening  tree.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Smith.  W.  J.  Tin  can.  (Aer  ’66) 

Sparshott,  F.  Divided  voice.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Stafford.  W.  Rescued  year.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Stanford,  A.  Weathercock.  (Ag  ’66) 

Stuart,  D.  Diving'  bell.  (Ag  ’66) 

Su  Tung'-p’o.  Su  Tung-p’o:  selections  from  a 
Sung  dynasty  poet.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sullivan.  N.  History  of  the  world  as  pictures. 
(D  ’66) 

Sward,  R.  Thousand-year-old  fianode.  (Je 
’66) 

Taylor,  PI.  Horse  show  at  midnight.  (Ag  ’66) 
Timrod,  H.  Collected  poems  of  Henry  Tim- 
rod.  (S  ’66) 

Tomlinson,  C.  American  scenes.  (O  ’66) 
Turner.  J.  M.  W.  Sunset  ship.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Urdang.  C.  Charades  and  celebrations.  (Ja 
'dll  (1966  Annual) 

Vidyapati  Thaltura.  Love  songs  of  Vidyapati. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Vlisst,  R.  G.  Events  &  celebrations.  (O  ’66) 
Voznesensky,  A.  Antiworlds.  (Ag  ’66) 
Voznesensky,  A.  Voznesensky:  selected 
poems.  (Je  ’66) 

Wagoner,  D.  Staying  alive.  (D  ’ 66) 

Wain,  J.  Wildtrack.  (Je  ’66) 

Wakoski,  D.  Discrepancies  and  apparitions. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Walker,  T.  Fox  on  a  ham  door.  (O  ’66) 
Wallace,  R.  Views  from  a  ferris  wheel.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  annual) 

Warren,  R.  P.  Selected  poems:  new  and  old, 
1923-1966.  (N  ’66) 

Weiss,  T.  Medium.  (Ap  ’66) 

■Wheatley.  P.  Poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Wheelock,  J.  H.  Dear  men  and  women.  (D 
’66) 

Whitman,  C.  Abelard.  (Je  ’66) 

Williams,  H.  Symptoms  of  loss.  (D  ’66) 
Yevtushenko,  Y.  Yevtushenko  poems  [biling¬ 
ual  ed],  (D  ’66) 
iSee  i also 

Children’s  poetry 

Poetry  &  politics,  1900-1960.  Bowra,  C.  M. 
(N  ’66) 

Poetry  of  earth.  Johnson,  E.  D.  H.,  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

Poetry  of  Michelangelo.  Clements,  R.  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Poetry  of  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Callander,  M. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Poetry  of  search  and  the  poetry  of  statement. 
Sayers,  D.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Poets,  American 


Juvenile  literature 

Untermeyer,  L.  Paths  of  poetry.  (Ja  ’67)  (196*6 
Annual ) 

Poets,  English 

Orr,  P.,  ed.  Poet  speaks.  (D  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Untermeyer,  L.  Paths  of  poetry.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Poet’s  manual  and  rhyming  dictionary.  Still¬ 
man,  F.  (D  ’66) 

Poets  of  reality.  Miller,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Poets  of  the  ’nineties.  Stanford.  D.  (D  ’66) 
Poets  on  poetry.  Nemerov,  H.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Poiesis.  Kitto,  H.  D.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Point  of  sky.  Glassco,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Poland 

H  istory 

Roos,  H.  History  of  modern  Poland.  (O  ’66) 
Stehle.  H.  Independent  satellite.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

191,5- 

Korbonski,  S.  Warsaw  in  exile.  (Ag  ’66) 


Politics  and  government 
Korbonski,  A.  Politics  of  socialist  agriculture 
in  Poland:  1945-1960.  (Ap  ’66) 

Polarity  and  analogy.  Lloyd,  G.  E.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Poles  in  the  United  States 
Korbonski,  S.  Warsaw  in  exile.  (Ag  ’66) 
Police 

United  States 


Skolnick.  J.  H.  Justice  without  trial:  law  en¬ 
forcement  in  democratic  society.  (D  ’66) 


Policies  toward  China.  Halpern,  A.  M.,  ed 
(My  ’66) 

Poliomyelitis  vaccine 

Carter,  R.  Breakthrough.  (Ap  ’66) 

Polite  Americans.  Carson,  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Political  argument.  Barry,  B.  (S  ’66) 

Political  authority  and  moral  judgment.  Neg- 
ley,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 

Political  awakening  of  Africa.  Emerson.  R.,  ed. 
(O  ’66) 

Political  culture  and  political  development.  Pye, 

L.  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66)  T  ^  , 

Political  cultures  of  Massachusetts.  Litt,  E.  (Ag 

*66) 

Political  development  in  Pakistan.  Von  Vorys, 
K.  (Je  ’66) 

Political  economy  of  Latin  America.  Gordon, 
W.  C.  (D  ’66) 

Political  economy  of  slavery.  Genovese.  E.  D. 

(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Political  ethics 

Felknor,  B.  L.  Dirty  politics.  (D  ’66) 
Meiklejohn,  D.  Freedom  and  the  public.  (Ap 
’66) 

Political  journal  of  George  Bubb  Dodington. 

Dodington,  G.  B.  (D  ’66) 

Political  oppositions  in  Western  democracies. 

Dahl,  R  A.,  ed..  (D  ’66) 

Political  parties 

Dahl.  R.  A.,  ed.  Political  oppositions  in  West¬ 
ern  democracies.  (D  ’66) 

Dewey,  T.  E.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  the  two- 
party  system-.  (Je  ’66) 

Lippincott,  B.  E.  Democracy’s  dilemma.  (Ag 
’66) 

Europe 

Rogger,  PI.,  ed.  European  right.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Great  Britain 

Beer,  S.  H.  British  politics  in  the  collectivist 
age.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Bulmer- Thomas,  I.  Growth  of  the  British 
party  system,  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Peru 

Payne,  J.  L.  Labor  and  politics  in  Peru.  (Ap 
’66) 

Puerto  Rico 

Anderson,  R.  W.  Party  politics  in  Puerto 
Rico.  (Je  ’66) 

Turkey 

Frey,  F.  W.  Turkish  political  elite.  (Ag  ’66) 
United  States 

Eldersveld,  S.  J.  Political  parties:  a  be- 
havioral  analysis.  (Je  ’66) 

Porter,  K.  H.,  comp.  National  party  plat¬ 
forms,  1840-1964  [3d  ed],  (Ag  ’66) 

History 

McCormick,  R.  P.  Second  American  party 
system.  (D  ’66) 

Political  parties:  a  behavioral  analysis.  Elders¬ 
veld,  S.  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Political  power  in  the  ancient  world.  Levi, 

M.  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Political  science 

Apter,  D  E.,  ed.  Ideology  and  discontent. 
(Ap  ’66) 

APter,  •d-  Politics  of  modernization.  (Ag 

DO) 

Barry,  B  Political  argument.  (S  ’66) 
Buehrig,  E.  H.,  ed.  Essays  in  political  sci¬ 
ence.  (D  66) 

Corbett,  P.  Ideologies.  (Ag  ’66) 

Easton,  D.  Framework  for  political  analysis. 

(Ap  bo) 

I*  Children  and  politics.  (Je 

bo) 

Halle,  L.  J.  Society  of  man.  (Mr  '66) 

Letwxn,  S.  R.  Pursuit  of  certainty.  (1965.  1966 
Annual ) 

Works  of  Joseph  de  Maistre. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Matthews,  Z  K. ,  ed.  Responsible  government 
,  >n,  a  revolutionary  age.  (N  *66) 

Meehan,  E.  J.  Theory  and  method  of  political 
analysis.  (N  ’66^ 

Pnual)  Plato’s  ^Public.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

P  development  (Msf  CUltUre  and  P°Iitical 
w 'I1,  /■' Political  vocation.  (Je  ’66) 
TT  J^aFlonaIlsln  and  ideology.  (S  ’66) 
1946  ^ApQ; 6 gI)OUrnallsm  and  Prophecy,  1893- 
Wiseman,  H.  V.  Political  systems.  (Ag  ’66) 
Bibliography 

Harmon,  R.  B.  Political  science.  (D  ’66) 
WJnmr''  ,*  R%  Guide  to  reference  materials  in 
nual)Cal  sclence’  v  1-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 
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History 

Hamburger,  J.  Intellectuals  in  politics.  (Ap 
’66) 

Smalley,  B.,  ed.  Trends  in  medieval  political 
thought.  (Ag  '66) 

France  ^  ■ 

Pierce,  R.  Contemporary  French  political 
thought.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Research 

McDonald,  N.  A.  Politics,  a  study  of  control 
behavior.  (Je  ’66) 

Political  science.  Harmon.  R.  B.  (D  *66) 
Political  science,  government  &  public  policy 
series,  v  1.  Universal  reference  system. 
(S  ’66) 

Political  science  in  literature 

Milne,  G.  American  political  novel.  (Ag  ’66) 
Political  system  of  Chile.  Gil,  F.  G.  (O  ’66) 
Political  systems.  Wiseman,  H.  V.  (Ag  ’66) 
Political  vocation.  Tillett,  P.,  ed.  (Je  '66) 
Politics,  Practical 

Costikyan,  E.  N.  Behind  closed  doors.  (Je 
’66) 

Dahl,  R.  A.,  ed.  Political  oppositions  in  West¬ 
ern  democracies.  (D  ’66) 

Feiknor,  13.  B.  Dirty  politics.  (D  ’66) 

Levin,  M.  B.  Kennedy  campaigning.  (N  ’66) 

Lieberman,  J.  i.  Power  broker.  (D  ’66) 

Mann,  A.  La  Guardia  comes  to  power,  1933. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Tillett,  P.,  ed.  Political  vocation.  (Je  ’66) 

Young,  J.  S.  Washington  community,  1800- 
1828.  (N  ’66) 

Politics,  a  study  of  control  behavior.  McDonald, 
N.  A.  (Je  ’66) 

Politics  and  administration  of  Nigerian  gov¬ 
ernment.  Blitz,  L.  F.,  ed  (D  ’66) 

Politics  and  power.  Rothman,  D.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Politics  and  the  Warren  Court.  Bickel,  A.  M. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Politics  in  Ghana,  1946-1960.  Austin,  D.  (Ap 
’66) 

Politics  in  Lebanon.  Binder,  L.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Politics  in  the  Congo.  Young,  C.  (1966,  1966  An¬ 
nual  ) 

Politics  in  West  Africa.  Lewis,  W.  A.  (Ag  66) 
Politics  is  adjourned.  Livermore,  S.  W.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics,  law  and  ritual  in  tribal  society.  Gluck- 
man,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Politics  of  discretion.  I-Crieger,  L.  (D  ’66) 
Politics  of  modernization.  Apter,  D.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Politics  of  naval  supremacy.  Graham,  G.  S. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Politics  of  reconstruction,  1863-1867.  Donald,  D. 
(S  ’66) 

Politics  of  research.  Barber,  R.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Politics  of  socialism.  Crossman,  R.  H.  S.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Politics  of  socialist  agriculture  in  Poland:  1945- 
1960.  Korbonski,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Politics  of  the  Chinese  Red  army;  ed.  by  J.  C. 
Cheng.  (D  ’66) 

Politics  of  zoning.  Makielski,  S.  J.  (N  ’66) 
Politics  on  the  Southwestern  frontier:  Arkansas 
Territory,  1819-1836.  White,  L.  J.  (Ap  '66) 
Polk,  James  Knox 

Juvenile  literature 

Lomask,  M.  This  slender  reed.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ) 

Ponies 

Stories 

Anderson.  L.  Ponies  of  Mykillengi.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Parkinson,  C.  N.  Ponies’  plot.  (Mr  ’66) 
Ponies  of  Mykillengi.  Anderson,  L.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ponies’  plot.  Parkinson,  C.  N'.  (Mr  ’66) 

Pony  express 

Juvenile  literature 

Reinfeld,  F.  Pony  express.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pooh  story  book.  Milne,  A.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Poor 

United  States 

Ferman,  L.  A.,  ed.  Poverty  in  America.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Simon.  A.  R.  Faces  of  poverty.  (O  ’66) 

Poor  countries  and  authoritarian  rule.  Neufeld, 
M.  F.  (Ap  ’66) 

Poor  kids.  Schorr,  A  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Poor  Richard’s  politicks.  Conner.  P.  W.  1965. 
1966  Annual) 

Poorboy  at  the  party.  Gover.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Pop  art  .  .  .  and  after.  Amaya,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Pop  as  art.  Eng  title  of:  Pop  art  .  .  .  and 
after.  Amaya,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Pop  goes  America.  Zinsser,  W.  K.  (N  ’66) 

Pope,  Alexander 

Wimsatt,  W.  K.  Portraits  of  Alexander  Pope. 
(Ag  ’66) 

PoPe^Paul  VI.  Hatch.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 
Popes  and  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages.  Synan, 

iii.  A.  (D  bb) 

Population 

Boserup,  E.  Conditions  of  agricultural  growth. 
(D  bb  ) 

E>'  V"  ed'  Popul'ation  iri  history.  (My 
International  conference  on  family  planning 
programs!  (Ag^66)  planllins  and  Population 

Population  in  history.  Glass,  D.  V.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 
Populism,  The  climax  of.  Durden,  R.  F.  (Je  ’66) 

Populists,  plungers,  and  progressives.  Cowing, 
±5.  (Je  bb) 

Porcelain.  See  Pottery 
Porcupines 

C°’67 f%?6  AnnZ‘)rld  °f  the  porcupine-  <F 
Pornography.)  See  Literature,  Immoral;  Obscen- 

Porpoises 

Norris,  K.  S'.,  ed.  Whales,  dolphins  and 
porpoises.  (N  ’66)  1  ana 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne 
Hendrick,  G.  Katherine  Anne  Porter.  (Mr  ’66) 
Portrait:  Adlai  E.  Stevenson:  politician,  diplo- 
Amiua1)lend'  Whitman>  A-  (AS  (1965 

Portrait  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Cron,  T.  O.  (S  ’66) 
Portraits^of  Alexander  Pope.  Wimsatt,  Wr.  K. 

POrt(MirtS’66j1!  1216  Greeks’  Richter.  G.  M.  A 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
History 

Winslow,  O.  E.  Portsmouth.  (Ag  ’66) 
Portsmouth.  Winslow,  O.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Portugal 

Colonies 

B<lSrr'(ii  TC;P°rtUeUeSe  society  111  the  trop- 
Portuguese  poetry 

Collections 

Ruu&land’  J.  R.  Selections  from  contempo- 
nual)  PortusTlese  Poetry.  (F  ’67)  1966  An- 

Portuguese  society  in  the  tropics.  Boxer,  C.  R 
(A^  bb) 

P°SpmchfarT S0CietieS’  Evans- 

Possession,  demoniacal  &  other,  among  primi¬ 
tive  races  in  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages 
und  modern  tunes.  Oesterreich,  T  K 

(iviy  7bb)  * 

Post  mortem.  Carmichael,  H.  (N  ’66) 

Postal  cards 

St(L>'  ’66)'  Picture  Postcard  &  its  origins. 
Pos1j££ipt  from  Hiroshima.  Steinberg,  R  (S 

bb) 

Postwar  economic  growth.  Kuznets,  S.  (Je  ’66) 
Potosi,  Bolivia 

Hanke,  j  '•  Bartolomd  Arzdns  de  Orsda  y 
Velas  History  of  Potosi.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

P otter ,  Beatrix  (Mrs  William  Heelis) 

Potter,  B.  Journal  of  Beatrix  Potter  from 
1881-1897.  (D  '66)  ower  lrom 

Pottery 

B¥l’  Mak-tng  pottery  without  a  wheel. 

(Ap  bb) 

Nicholson,  F.  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman 
pottery  and  small  terracottas.  (Ag  ’66) 
Pottery,  Greek 

Noble,  J.  V.  Techniques  of  painted  Attic  pot¬ 
tery.  (Je  6b) 

Pottery,  Japanese 

Jenyns,  S.  Japanese  porcelain.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pound,  Ezra  Loomis 

HEuropeA(D  Tb?e  voyagers  in  search  of 

Hutchins,  P.  Ezra  Pound’s  Kensington.  (Ag 
®tock,  N.,  ed.  Ezra  Pound  perspectives.  (Ap 
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Poussin,  Nicolas 

Friedlaender,  W.  Nicolas  Poussin.  (O  ’66) 
Poverty 

Ferman,  L.  A.,  ed.  Poverty  in  America.  (1966, 
1966  Annual) 

Fishman,  L.,  ed.  Poverty  amid  affluence. 
(L>  '66) 

Gordon,  M.  S.,  ed.  Poverty  in  America.  (Ag 
’66) 

Institute  for  religious  and  social  studies. 
Jewish  theological  seminary  of  America. 
Assault  on  poverty,  and  individual  respon¬ 
sibility.  (My  ’66) 

Krosney.  H.  Beyond  welfare:  poverty  in  the 
supercity.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Owens,  W.  A.  This  stubborn  soJl.  (D  ’66) 
Pearl,  A.  New  careers  for  the  poor.  (Ap  ’66) 
Schorr,  A.  L.  Poor  kids.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Seligman,  B.  B.,  ed.  Poverty  as  a  public 
issue.  (My  ’66) 

Simon,  A.  ±t.  Faces  of  poverty.  (O  ’66) 
Stern,  P.  M.  Shame  of  a  nation.  (Ap  ’66) 
Weisbrod,  B.  A.,  ed.  Economics  of  poverty. 
(Je  ’66) 

Poverty  amid  affluence.  Fishman,  L.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Poverty  as  a  public  issue.  Seligman,  B.  B.,  ed. 
(My  ’66) 

Poverty  in  America.  Ferman,  L.  A.,  ed.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Poverty  in  America.  Gordon,  M.  S.,  ed.  (Ag 
’66) 

Poverty  of  abundance.  Romaseo,  A.  U,  (Je  ’66) 


Power  (Social  sciences) 

Craig,  G.  A.  War,  politics,  and  diplomacy. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jennings.  M.  K.  Community  infiuentials.  (Ag 
’66) 

Katz,  M.  Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  (D  ’66) 
Lowry,  R.  P.  Who’s  running  this  town?  Ue 
•66) 

McConnell,  G.  Private  power  &  American 
democracy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rosinski,  H.  Power  and  human  destiny.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Sampson,  R.  V.  Psychology  of  power.  (Ag 
’66) 

Withers.  W.  Freedom  through  power.  (My  ’66) 
Power  and  human  destiny.  Rosinski,  H.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Power  and  impotence.  Stillman,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Power  and  the  Soviet  elite.  Nicolaevsky,  B.  I. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Power  broker.  Lieberman,  J.  I.  (D  ’66) 

Power  of  movement  in  plants.  Darwin,  C.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Power  of  the  purse.  Fenno,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Power  play.  Gordon,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Powers  that  be.  Nichols.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Practice  of  local  union  leadership.  Miller,  R.  W. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Praise-poems  of  Tswana  chiefs.  Schapera,  I., 
ed  &  tr.  (O  ’66) 


Pratt,  Richard  Henry 

Pratt,  R.  H.  Battlefield  and  classroom.  (Je 
’66) 


Prayer 

Phillips,  D.  Z.  Concept  of  prayer.  (Ag  ’66) 


History 

Simpson,  R.  L.  Interpretation  of  prayer  in  the 
early  church.  (My  ’66) 

Prayers 

Goudge,  E.,  comp.  Diary  of  prayer.  (D  ’66) 
Preachers  in  purgatory.  Mondale,  L.  (N  ’66) 
Preachers,  pedagogues  &  politicians.  Gatewood, 
W.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Preaching 

Grasso,  D.  Proclaiming 
’66) 


God’s  message. 


(O 


Pre-capitalist  economic  formations.  Marx,  K. 
(Je  ’66) 


PrpriniK 

Fisher,  P.  J.  Science  of  gems.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Preconscious  foundations  of  human  experience. 
Burrow,  T.  (Ap  ’66) 

Prediction  of  academic  performance.  Lavin.  D 
E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Predominantly  Negro  colleges  and  universities 
in  transition.  McGrath.  E.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Pre-eminent  Victorian.  Richardson,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Preface  to  peace.  Brook,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Preface  to  urban  economics.  Thompson,  W.  R 
(Ap  ’66) 

Prehistoric  and  early  Wales.  Foster.  I.  LI.  (Ap 
’66) 


Prehistoric  and  primitive  man.  Loramel,  A 
(D  ’66) 

Prehistoric  societies.  Clark,  G.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 


Prelude  to  Civil  War:  the  nullification  con¬ 
troversy  in  South  Carolina.  1816-1836. 
Freehling,  W.  W.  (O  ’66) 

The  premier.  Simenon,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Preoccupations  in  Australian  poetry.  Wright. 
J.  (D  ’66) 

Pre-reformation  English  spirituality.  Walsh, 
J.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Pre-Roman  Britain.  Thomas,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
Presbyterian  Church 

Buechner,  F.  Magnificent  defeat.  (Ap  ’66) 
Pre-school  education  today.  Hechinger,  F.  M., 
ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Pre-seminary  education.  Bridston.  K.  R.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Presence  of  the  past.  Hosraer,  C.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 
President  wore  spats.  Larsen,  L.  H.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Presidential  government.  Bums,  J.  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Presidential  greatness.  Bailey,  T.  A.  (D  ’66) 
Presidents 

United  States 

Bailey,  T.  A.  Presidential  greatness.  (D  ’66) 
Brown,  S.  G.  American  presidency.  (D  ’66) 
Bums,  J.  M.  Presidential  government.  (Mr 
'  66  ( 

De  Grazia,  A.  Republic  in  crisis.  (D  ’66) 
Rienow,  R.  Lonely  quest.  (Je  ’66) 


jitieciiun 


Cosman .  B.  Five  states  for  Goldwater.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Key.  V.  O.  Responsible  electorate.  (Je  ’66) 
IKnoles,  G.  H„  ed.  Crisis  of  the  Union,  1860- 
1861.  (J  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rovere,  R.  Goldwater  caper.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Tl}?oeEU’inco.  9 they  became  President. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

WhitA  T.  H.  Making  of  the  President,  1964. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Inauguration 

Kittler,  G.  D,  Hail  to  the  chief!  (Ap  ’66) 
Inauguration — -Juvenile  literature 
Lomask,  M.  “I  do  solemnly  swear.”  (My  ’66) 
Messages 

Sm1)G96t6l,63vnl0(nN“66)aSeS  °f  th®  PrGsidents’ 


Staff 

Kraft,  J.  Profiles  in  power.  (S  ’66) 


succession — Juvenile  literature 
Harwood,  M.  In  the  shadow  of  presidents. 
(Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 


D°M?ecan!  F-  Women  in  their  lives.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Presocratic  tradition  from  Parmenides  to  Dem- 

SUrfi,\i0kACh1kT’G°6f)  Gr6ek 

Press.  See  Journalism 

Press  in  the  jury  box.  Felsher,  H.  (My  ’66) 
PreS|6)in  Washington.  Hiebert,  R.  E.,  ed.  (Je 

Price,  Richard 

Cua,  A.  S.  Reason  and  virtue.  (D  ’66) 

Prices 

Paed ? k ' (A pD’' 6 o¥° ' 1  ey ’  interest’  mid  Prices  [2d 
Prie,6t6:)  celibate  or  married.  Hermand,  P.  (Ag 
Priestley.  Joseph 

D?1966  Annual? aUU°nary  Scientists’  <Ja  ’67) 
FriesUy  .celibacy  and  maturity.  O’Neill.  D.  P. 

Primacy  of  perception.  Merleau-Ponty,  M.  (Ap 

Primate  behavior.  DeVore,  I.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
Primates 

Carpenter,  c.  .R:  Naturalistic  behavior  of 
nonhuman  primates.  (O  ’66) 

V  Pri.mate  behavior.  (S  ’66) 
primatet  2w’(0 '  ’66) 3ehavior  of  nonhuman 
(Primer  on  employment  and  wages.  Galenson, 

Fnrmtive^PoImesian  economy  [2d  ed].  Firth. 
Prince,  Hezekiah 

Pllsn2C2e-’l8f8.  J(^r’6a6?  °f  HeZ6kiah  PrinC6’  Jr’ 

Prince  in  the  heather.  Linklater,  E.  (N  ’66) 
n’C67)W(h1966&A^)a  thr0na  Serage'  N-  <Ja 
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Princess  of  Orange.  Kyle,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Principal!  navigations,  voiages  and  discoveries 
of  the  English  nation,  2v.  Hakluyt,  R.  (Ap 
’  66) 

Principles  of  Christian  theology.  Macquarrie,  J. 
(D  ’66)  ^ 

Principles  of  linguistic  philosophy.  Waismann, 
B\  (O  ’66) 

Principles  of  organization.  Caplow.  T.  (My  ’66) 

Principles  of  political  economy,  v  1.  See  Meade, 
J.  E.  Stationary  economy.  (D  ’66) 


Printing 

Holman,  W.  R.  Library  publications.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History 

Bennett.  H.  S.  English  books  &  readers,  1558 
to  1603.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Clair,  C.  History  of  printing  in  Britain. 
Ill  ’63) 

Silver,  R.  G.  Typefounding  in  America,  1787- 
1825.  (Ag  ’66) 


Prison  notes.  Deming,  B.  (N  ’66) 

Prisoners  and  their  families.  Morris,  P.  (N  ’66) 
Prisoner's  dilemma.  Kapoport,  A.  (Je  ’66) 


Prisons 
Conrad,  J. 
’66) 

Ward,  D. 


P. 

A. 


Crime  and  its  correction.  (Mr 
Women’s  prison.  (Ag  ’66) 


United  States 

Deming,  B.  Prison  notes.  (N  ’66) 

Private  and  public  planning.  Chamberlain,  N. 

W.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Private  beach.  Parker,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Private  face  of  murder.  Bonett,  J.  (N  ’66) 
Private  letters,  1823-1889.  Davis,  J.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Private  mythology.  Sarton,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Private  plans  and  public  dangers.  Donahue, 
B.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Private  power  &  American  democracy.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 


Privateering 

Juvenile  literature 

Alderman,  C.  L.  Privateersmen.  (Mr  ’66) 
Davis,  E.  Rebel  raider.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Privateersmen.  Alderman,  C.  L.  (Mr  ’66) 
Privilege.  Kumin,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Probabilities 

Cook,  E.  Percentage  baseball  [2d  edl.  (D  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Alterman,  H.  Numbers  at  work.  (N  ’66) 
Probability  and  profit.  Fellner,  W.  (Je  ’66) 


Problem  children 

Henley,  A.  Demon  in  my  view.  (D  ’66) 
Strom,  R.  D.  Teaching  in  the  slum  school. 
(Je  ’66) 

Education 


Green,  M.  F.  Schoolchildren  growing  up  in 
the  slums.  (My  ’66) 

Janowitz,  G.  Helping  hands.  (My  ’66) 
Problem  of  Boston:  some  readings  in  cultural 
history.  Green,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Problem  of  democracy.  Tingsten,  H.  (Je  66) 
Problem  of  God  in  philosophy  of  religion. 
Dumdry,  H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Problem  of  slavery  in  Western  culture.  Davis, 
D.  B.  (S  ’66) 


Problem  of  the  Hexateuch.  Rad,  G.  von.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Problems  in  economic  development.  Robinson, 
E.  A  ,G„  ed.  (S  ’66) 


Problems 

nation. 


of  administration 
Hamilton,  B.  L. 


in  an  emergent 
S.  (My  ’66) 


Problems  of  national  strategy.  Kissinger,  H.  A., 
ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Proclaiming  God’s  message.  Grasso,  D.  (O  ’66) 
Professional  altruist.  Lubove.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Professional  lives  in  America.  Calhoun.  D.  H. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Professional  negotiation  in  public  education. 
Stinnett,  T.  M.  (N  ’66) 

Professionalization.  "Vollmer.  H.  M.,  ed.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Professions  .  . 

Calhoun.  D.  H.  Professional  lives  in  America. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Vollmer,  H.  M.  ed.  Professionalization,  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Professor  Diggins’  dragons.  Holman.  F.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Profiles  in  power.  Kraft,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Profiles  of  eleven.  Epstein.  M.  (S  ’66) 
Profiles  of  Negro  womanhood,  v  1;  v  1  of  Negro 
heritage  library.  (Ag  ’66) 


Profit 

Fellner,  W.  Probability  and  profit.  (Je  ’66) 

Hart,  P.  E.  Studies  in  profit,  business  sav¬ 
ing.  and  investment  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  1920-1962,  v  1.  (My  ’66) 

Hultgren,  T.  Cost,  prices,  and  profits:  their 
cyclical  relations.  (D  ’66) 

Program  budgeting.  Novick,  D.  S.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Programmed  instruction.  See  Teaching — Aids 
and  devices 

Programmed  teaching:  a  symposium  on  auto¬ 
mation  in  education.  Roucek,  J.  S.  ed.  (O 
’66) 

Progress 

Platt,  J.  R.  Step  to  man.  (O  ’66) 

Progressive  Party  (Founded  .1948) 

MacDougall,  C.  D.  Gideon's  army,  v  1.  (D  ’66) 
Prohibition 

Clark,  N.  H.  Dry  years.  (Ap  ’66) 

Isaac,  P.  E.  Prohibition  and  politics:  tur¬ 
bulent  decades  in  Tennessee,  1885-1920. 
(D  ’66) 

Prohibition  and  politics:  turbulent  decades  in 
Tennessee,  1885-1920.  Isaac,  P.  E.  (D  ’66) 
Prometheus.  Maurois,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Promise  of  America.  Blum,  J,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Promised  seed.  Harris,  I.  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Propaganda 

Choukas,  M.  Propaganda  comes  of  age.  (Mr 
’66) 

Davison,  W.  P.  International  political  com¬ 
munication.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ellul,  J.  Propaganda.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Propaganda  comes  of  age.  Choukas,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Prophet  and  poet.  Roston.  M.  (O  ’66) 

Prophet  with  honor.  Crane.  W.  D.  (S  ’60) 
Prophetic  minority.  Newfieid,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Proposed  model  for  visual  information  pro¬ 
cessing  in  the  human  brain.  Kabrisky,  M. 
(N  ’66) 

Prose  of  Osip  Mandelstam.  Mandelstam.  O.  (Mr 
’66) 

Prose  styles.  Brown,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Prose  works  of  William  Byrd  of  Westover. 
Byrd.  W.  (S  ’66) 

Proslogion.  Anselm,  Saint.  (Ag  ’66) 

Proteins 

Altschul,  A.  M.  Proteins,  their  chemistry 
and  politics.  (N  ’66) 

Proteins,  their  chemistry  and  politics.  Altschul, 
A.  M.  (N  ’66) 

Protest  in  Tokyo.  Packard.  G.  R.  (S  ’66) 
Protest:  Sacco-Vanzetti  and  the  intellectuals. 

Felix,  D.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Protestant  case  for  liturgical  renewal.  Phifer, 
K.  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Protestant  churches 

Reimers,  D.  M.  White  Protestantism  and  the 
Negro.  (My  ’66) 


Missions 

Berkhofer,  R.  F.  Salvation  and  the  savage. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Protestantism 

Kegley,  C.  W.  Protestantism  in  transition. 
(My  ’66) 

Piper,  O.  A.  Protestantism  in  an  ecumenical 
age.  (N  ’66) 

Tillich.  P.  On  the  boundary.  (S  ’66) 
Protestantism  in  an  ecumenical  age.  Piper, 

O.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Protestantism  in  transition.  Kegley.  C.  W. 
(My  ’66) 

Prostitution 

Longstreet,  S.  Sportin’  house.  (S  ’66) 
Proud  tower.  Tuchman,  B.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 
Proust,  Marcel 

Linn,  J.  G.  Theater  in  the  Action  of  Marcel 
Proust.  (S  ’66) 

Provence 

Brand,  M.  Dry  summer  in  Provence.  (D  ’66) 
Proverbs 

Buchanan.  D.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  Japanese  proverbs 
and  sayings.  (Ag  ’66) 

Proverbs  [and]  Ecclesiastes  [Anchor  Bible], 
Bible.  Old  Testament.  Proverbs.  (O  ’66) 
Prudence  and  the  pill.  Mills,  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Pru  ss  i  a. 

Politics  and  government 

1806-18hS 

Raack,  R.  C.  Fall  of  Stein.  (Ap  ’66) 

Psalms  I:  1-50  [Anchor  Bible].  Bible.  Old 
Testament.  Psalms.  (Ag  ’66) 

Psalms,  their  structure  and  meaning.  Drijvers, 

P.  (Je  ’66) 

Psychedelic  reader.  Psychedelic  review.  (Ag 
’66) 
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Psychiatric  justice.  Szasz.  T.  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
Psychiatrists 

Binger,  C.  Revolutionary  doctor,  Benjamin 
Rush,  1746-18X3.  (Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual) 


Psychiatry 

Hartogs,  R.  Two  assassins.  (Mr  ’66) 

Szasz.  T.  S.  Psychiatric  justice.  (Mr  ’66) 
Werkman,  S.  L.  Role  of  psychiatry  in  medi¬ 
cal  education.  (D  ’66) 


History 

Alexander,  F.  G.  History  of  psychiatry.  (Je 
’66) 

Research 

Perry,  S.  E.  Human  nature  of  science.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Psychiatry  and  religion 
Macnab,  F.  A.  Estrangement  and  relation¬ 
ship.  (D  ’66) 

Psychical  research 

Nichols,  B.  Powers  that  be.  (Ag  ’66) 
Psychoanalysis 

Alexander,  F.,  ed.  Psychoanalytic  pioneers. 
(D  '66) 

Brown,  N.  O.  Love’s  body.  (S  ’66) 

Burrow,  T.  Preconscious  foundations  of  hu¬ 
man  experience.  (Ap  ’66)  _  _ 

Evans,  R.  I.  Dialogue  with  Erich  Fromm. 
(N  ’66) 

Freud,  A.  Normality  and  pathology  in  child¬ 
hood.  (Ap  ’66)  . 

Freud,  S.  Psycho -analytic  dialogue.  (Je  66) 
Hartmann,  H.  Essays  on  ego  psychology. 

(My  ’66)  ,  ,  . 

Levitas,  G.  B.,  ed.  World  of  psychoanalysis. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Reik.  T.  Curiosities  of  the  self.  (Mr  ’66) 
Ruitenbeelc,  H.  M.  Freud  and  America.  (Ag 
’66) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Heirs  to  Freud. 
(D  ’66) 

Psychoanalysis  and  Shakespeare.  Holland, 
N.  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

Psycho -analytic  dialogue.  Freud,  S.  (Je  ’66) 
Psychoanalytic  pioneers.  Alexander,  F.,  ed. 

(D  ’66) 

Psychology 

Brain,  W.  R.  B.  Science  and  man.  (D  ’66) 
Cohen,  J.,  ed.  Readings  in  psychology.  (Je 
’66) 

Harris,  I.  D.  Promised  seed.  (Je  ’66) 

Janowitz,  M.,  ed.  New  military.  (Ag  ’66) 
McCulloch,  W.  S.  Embodiments  of  mind.  (Je 
’66) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.  Freud  and  America.  (Ag 
’66) 


Psychology,  Applied 

Liebman,  J.  L.  Hope  for  man.  (S  ’66) 
Psychology,  Comparative 
Lorenz,  K.  Evolution  and  modification  of 
behavior.  (Ap  ’66) 

Psychology,  Forensic.  See  Forensic  psychology 
Psychology,  Pastoral 

Denton,  W.  Minister’s  wife  as  a  counselor.  (Je 
’66) 

Haring,  B.  Marriage  in  the  modern  world. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Oden,  T.  C.  Kerygma  and  counseling.  (S  ’66) 
O’Flaherty,  V.  M.  How  to  cure  scruples.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Psychology,  Pathological 
Kessler,  J.  W.  Psychopathology  of  childhood. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Psychology,  Religious 

Barker,  C.  E.  Psychology’s  impact  on  the 
Christian  faith.  (Ag  ’  66) 

Carrier,  H.  Sociology  of  religious  belonging. 
(My  ’66) 

Goodenough,  E.  R.  Psychology  of  religious 
experiences.  (My  ’66) 

MacGregor.  G.  God  beyond  doubt.  (D  ’66) 
Perry.  J.  W.  Lord  of  the  four  quarters.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Psychology  of  power.  Sampson,  R.  V.  (Ag  ’66) 
Psychology  of  religious  experiences.  Good- 
enough,  E.  R.  (My  ’66) 

Psychology  of  science.  Maslow,  A.  H.  (S  ’66) 
Psychology  of  sleep.  Foulkes,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Psychology’s  impact  on  the  Christian  faith. 
Barker,  C.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Psychopathology  of  childhood.  Kessler,  J.  W. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Psychotherapy 

Eysenck,  H.  J.  Causes  and  cures  of  neurosis. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Eysenck,  H.  J.,  ed.  Experiments  in  be¬ 
haviour  therapy.  (An  ’66) 

Halmos,  P.  Faith  of  the  counsellors.  (My  ’66) 
Flatterer,  L.  J.  Artist  in  society.  (My  ’66) 


Macnab,  F.  A.  Estrangement  and  relation¬ 
ship.  (D  ’66) 

Moustakas,  C.,  ed.  Existential  child  therapy. 
(D  ’66) 

Oden,  T.  C.  Kerygma  and  counseling.  (S 
’66) 

Psychedelic  review.  Psychedelic  reader.  (Ag 
’66) 

Slavson,  S.  R.  Reclaiming  the  delinquent  by 
para-analytic  group  psychotherapy  and  the 
inversion  technique.  (Ag  ’66) 


Public  administration 

Cohen,  H.  Demonics  of  bureaucracy.  (D  ’66) 
Gellhorn,  W.  Ombudsmen  and  others.  (Ja 
'67)  (1966  Annual) 

Public  administration  in  France.  Ridley,  F.  (S 
’66) 

Public  domain  in  New  Mexico,  1854-1891.  West- 
phall,  V.  (N  ’66) 

Public  finance.  See  Finance 


Public  health 

Katz,  A.  H.,  ed.  Health  and  the  community. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Great  Britain 

Brand,  J.  L.  Doctors  and  the  state:  the 
British  medical  profession  and  government 
action  in  public  health,  1870-1912.  (D  ’66) 
Chadwick,  E.  Report  on  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  labouring  population  of  Great 
Britain,  1842.  (Ap  ’66) 


United  States 


Porterfield,  J.  D.,  ed.  Community  health. 
(S  ’66) 

Public  library  and  the  city.  Conant,  R.  W.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 


Public  opinion 

Hero,  A.  O.  'Southerner  and  world  affairs. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Hofstadter,  R.  Paranoid  style  in  American 
politics.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Lindblom,  C.  E.  Intelligence  of  democracy. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Public-private  character  of  United  States  cen¬ 
tral  banking.  Rowe,  J.  Z.  (N  ’66) 

Public  relations 

Bernays,  E.  L.  Biography  of  an  idea:  mem¬ 
oirs  of  public  relations  counsel  Edward  L. 
Bernays,  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Pearson,  J.  Persuasion  industry.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Simon,  R.,  ed.  Perspectives  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Public  service  commissions 
Phillips,  C.  F.  Economics 
(D  ’66) 


of  regulation. 


Public  speaking 

Stevens,  L.  A.  Ill-spoken  word.  (Je  ’66) 
Public  utilities 

Phillips,  C.  F.  Economics  of  regulation. 
(D  ’66) 


Public  welfare 

Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  government  benefits. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Institute  for  religious  and  social  studies. 
Jewish  theological’  seminary  of  America. 
Assault  on  poverty,  and  individual  respon¬ 
sibility.  (My  ’66) 


Krosney,  H.  Beyond  welfare:  poverty  in  the 
supercity.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Turnbull,  J.  G.  Changing  faces  of  economic 
insecurity.  (D  ’66) 


Public  worship 

History 

Davies,  H.  Worship  and  theology  in  England: 
the  Ecumenical  century,  1900-1965.  (Je  ’66) 
Pueblo  Indians 


juuesi  u  l.  jrueDio  warriors  &  bpanlsh  con- 


quest.  '(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Antiquities 

Juvenile  literature 

Silverberg,  R.  Old  ones.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Juvenile  literature 

Silverberg,  R.  Old  ones.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Pueblo  warriors  &  Spanish  conquest.  Jones,  O- 
L.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  (City) 

Lewis,  O.  La  vida.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Puerto  Rico 

Politics  and  government 

Goodsell,  C.  T.  Administration  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
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1952- 

Anderson,  R.  W.  Party  politics  in  Puerto 
Rico.  (Je  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Anderson,  R.  W.  Party  politics  in  Puerto 
Rico.  (Je  ’66)  ' 

Pufendorf,  Samuel,  freiherr  von 

Krieger,  L.  Politics  of  discretion.  (D  ’66) 
Pulitzer  prize  novels.  Stuckey,  W.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Punch 

Adrian,  A.  A.  Mark  Lemon:  first  editor  of 
Punch.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Punishment 

Conrad,  J.  P.  Crime  and  its  correction.  (Mr 
’66) 

Ranulf,  S.  Moral  indignation  and  middle 
class  psychology.  (Mr  ’66) 

Smith,  K.  J.  Cure  for  crime.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Punjab 

H  i  story 

Rai,  S.  M.  Partition  of  the  Punjab.  (Ag  ’66) 
Puppy  summer.  Dejong,  M.  (N  ’66) 

Pure  poison.  Waugh.  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Puritan  carp  enter.  Randall,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Puritans 

Walzer,  M.  Revolution  of  the  saints:  a  study 
in  the  origins  of  radical  politics.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Warren,  A.  New  England  conscience.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Pursuit.  Morgan.  B.  (D  ’66) 

Pursuit  of  certainty.  Letwin,  S.  R.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Pursuit  of  furies.  Wamlte,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Pursuit  of  Greece.  Sherrard,  P.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Puzzle  of  architecture.  Boyd,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Puzzles 

Juvenile  literature 

Roth,  A.  Pick  a  peck  of  puzzles.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Quails 

Stranger,  M.  A.  That  quail,  Robert.  (N  ’66) 
Quakers.  See  Friends,  Society  of 
Quality  of  education  in  developing  countries. 

Beeby,  C.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Quant,  Mary 

Quant,  M.  Quant  by  Quant.  (N  ’66) 

Quant  by  Quant.  Quant,  M.  (N  ’66) 
Quantitative  planning  of  economic  policy.  Hick  ¬ 
man,  B.  G.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Quantum  theory 

Cline,  B.  L.  Questioners:  physicists  and  the 
quantum  theory.  (My  ’66) 

Gamow.  G.  Thirty  years  that  shook  physics. 
(My  ’66) 

Quaroni,  Pietro 

Quaroni,  P.  Diplomatic  bags.  (D  ’66) 
Quaternary,  v  1.  Rankama,  K.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 
Quebec 

Social  life  and  customs 


Mrs.  Simcoe’s  diary.  (S 
(S  ’66) 


Simcoe,  E.  P.  G. 

’66) 

Queenie  Peavy.  Burch,  R. 

Queens 

Juvenile  literature 

Farjeon,  E..  ed.  Cavalcade  of  queens.  (My 
’66) 

Quest.  Allen,  T.  (Mr  ’66) 

Quest  crosstime.  Norton,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Quest  for  love.  Holbrook.  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Quest  for  self-control.  Klausner.  S.  Z.,  ed.  (An 
’66) 

Quest  for  Sumer.  Cottrell.  L.  (An  ’66) 

Quest  for  the  unknown.  Pinney,  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Quest  of  Columbus.  Columbus.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Quest  of  the  gole.  Hollander,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Quest  through  the  centuries.  McArthur,  H.  K. 
(N  ’66) 

Question  and  answer  book  about  the  human 
body.  McGovern,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Question  of  Mary.  Laurentin,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Question  of  the  painted  cave.  Mantle,  W.  (Ag 
’66) 

Questioners:  physicists  and  the  quantum  theory. 

Cline,  B.  L.  (My  ’66) 

Questions  and  answers 
Thomsen,  R.  Questions,  anyone?  (Ap  ’66) 
Questions,  anyone?  Thomsen.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
Questions  of  travel.  Bishop.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Quiet  decision.  Heydon,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Quisling,  Vidkun 

Hewins,  R.  Quisling.  (Ap  ’66) 


Qumran  community 

Leaney,  A.  R.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  Rule  of  Qumran 
and  its  meaning.  (N  ’66) 

Qumran  texts.  See  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
Quondam.  Pryce-Jones,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Quota.  Vercors.  (O  ’66) 

Quotations 

Magill,  F.  N.,  ed.  Magill’s  quotations  in  con¬ 
text.  (Ag  ’66) 

Qur’an.  See  Koran 


R.  V.  W.  Vaughan  Williams,  U.  (Je  ’66) 
Rabbits 

Stories 

Lifton,  B.  J.  Rice-cake  rabbit.  (S  ’66) 
Raccoons 

North,  S.  Raccoons  are  the  brightest  people. 
(O  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

North,  S.  Little  Rascal.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Raccoons  are  the  brightest  people.  North,  S. 
(O  ’66) 

Pace 

Coon,  C.  S.  Living  races  of  man.  (Ap  ’66) 
Montagu,  A.  Idea  of  race.  (Ap  ’66) 

Montagu,  A.  Man’s  most  dangerous  myth:  the 
fallacy  of  race  (4tb  ed  rev  &  enll.  (Mr  ’66) 
Smith.  S.  S.  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
variety  of  complexion  and  figure  in  the 
human  species.  (Ag  ’66) 

Race  against  time.  Baldwin,  G-  C.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Race  discrimination.  See  Discrimination 
Race  problems 

Gross,  F.  World  politics  and  tension  areas. 
(N  ’66) 

Melady,  T.  P.  Revolution  of  color.  (Ag  ’66) 
Montagu,  A.  Man’s  most  dangerous  myth: 
the  fallacy  of  race  [4th  ed  rev  &  enl]. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Race  psychology 

Ldvy-Bruhl,  L.  ’Soul’  of  the  primitive  [new 
ed].  (D  ’66) 

Racine,  Jean  Baptiste 
France,  P.  Racine’s  rhetoric.  (S  ’66) 
Racine’s  rhetoric.  France,  P.  (S  ’66) 
Racism  and  the  Christian  understanding  of 
man.  Kelsey,  G.  D.  (My  ’66) 

Radiation 

Etter,  L.  E.,  ed.  Science  of  ionizing  radiation. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Freeman,  I.  M.  All  about  light  and  radiation. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Radical  papers,  Howe,  I.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Radical  theology  and  the  death  of  God.  Altizer. 
T.  J.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Radicalism  in  America.  Lens,  S.  (S  ’66) 
Radicals  and  radicalism 
Jacobs.  P.  New  radicals.  (Ag  ’66) 

Luce.  P.  A.  New  left.  (Ag  ’66) 

Radio  broadcasting 

Briggs,  A.  History  of  broadcasting  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  v2.  (Ap  ’66) 

McKinney,  E.,  ed.  Exacting  ear.  (S  ’66) 

H  istory 

Barnouw,  E.  Tower  in  Babel:  a  history  of 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States,  v  1. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Lyons.  E.  David  Sarnoff.  (Ap  ’66) 

Radio  plays 

Thomas,  D.  Doctor  and  the  devils,  and  other 
scripts.  (D  ’66) 

Radioactive  contamination  of  food 
Fowler.  E.  B.,  ed.  Radioactive  fallout,  soils, 
plants,  foods,  man.  (My  ’66) 

Radioactive  fallout 

Fowler,  E.  B..  ed.  Radioactive  fallout,  soils, 
plants,  foods,  man.  (My  ’66) 

Radioactive  fallout,  soils,  plants,  foods,  man. 

Fowler,  E.  B.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 

Radiochemistry 

Vereschinskii,  L.  V.  Introduction  to  radia¬ 
tion  chemistry.  (My  ’66) 

Rafe.  Hill.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ragged  edge.  Christopher,  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Raging  moon.  Marshall,  P.  (Je  ’66) 

Rahner,  Karl 

Geipi,  D.  L.  Life  and  light.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Railroad  and  the  space  program.  Mazlish,  B., 
ed.  (Ag  ’66) 


Railroads 

Fahey.  J.  Inland  empire.  (S  ’66) 

Mazlish,  B.,  ed.  Railroad  and  the  space  pro¬ 
gram.  (Ag  ’66) 

Reed,  M.  E.  New  Orleans  and  the  railroads. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Phillips,  L.  Yonder  comes  the  train.  (My  ’66) 


Rates 

MacAvoy,  P.  W.  Economic  effects  of  regula¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

United  States 

History 

Fishlow,  A.  American  railroads  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  ante-bellum  economy. 
CD  ’66) 

Railroads  and  regulations,  1877-1916.  Kolko, 
G.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Railroads  and  state 

Kolko,  G.  Railroads  and  regulation,  1877-1916. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

MacAvoy,  P.  W.  Economic  effects  of  regula¬ 
tion.  (D  ’66) 

Railway  police;  and.  The  last  trolley  ride. 
Calisher,  H.  (N  ’66) 

Rain  puddle.  Hall,  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rainbow  of  my  own.  Freeman,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Rakoto  and  the  drongo  bird.  McKown,  R.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rallying  point.  Campbell,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Raminagrobis  and  the  mice.  Berson,  H.  (My 
’66) 

Rand  Corporation 

Smith,  B.  B.  R.  Rand  corporation.  (O  '66) 
Rand  McNally  new  Cosmopolitan  world  atlas. 

Rand  McNally  and  company.  (D  ’66) 

Rand  McNally  world  atlas  [family  ed].  Rand 
McNally  and  company.  (N  ’66) 

Randolph,  Martha  (Jefferson) 

Hall.  G.  L.  Mr  Jefferson’s  ladies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Random  house  dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  (D  ’66) 

Rank  and  file.  McGuffle.  T.  H.,  comp.  (Je  ’66) 
Rape  in  paradise.  Wright,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Rare  animals 

Juvenile  literature 


Silverberg,  R.  Forgotten  by  time.  (Ag  ’66) 
Rare  books  and  royal  collectors.  Ettinghausen, 
M.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Rashid  Rida.  See  Muhammad  Rashid  Rida 
Rate  and  pattern  of  industrial  growth  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Chao,  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
Rattlesnakes.  Dobie,  J.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rattling  chains.  Halasz,  N.  (N  ’66) 

Ravenna.  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte  (Baptistery) 
Kostof,  S.  K.  Orthodox  baptistery  of  Raven¬ 
na.  (Ag  ’66) 

Raven’s  cry.  Harris,  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rawhide  Texas.  Gard,  W.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Rayon 

Hollander,  S.  Sources  of  increased  efficiency. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Reaction  and  reconstruction  in  English  pol¬ 
itics,  1832-1852.  Gash,  N.  (S  ’66) 

Reader’s  digest  almanac,  1966.  (My  ’66) 
Reader’s  digest  great  encyclopedic  dictionary. 

Reader’s  digest.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Reader’s  encyclopedia  of  Shakespeare.  Campbell, 
O.  J.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Reader’s  guide  to  the  great  religions.  Adams, 
C.  J.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 


Reading 

Gans.  R.  Fact  and  fiction  about  phonics. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Stern,  C.  Children  discover  reading.  (Mr  '66) 
Tinker,  M.  A.  Bases  for  effective  reading. 
(Je  ’66) 


Reading  of  Paradise  lost.  Gardner,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Reading  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
Burrow,  J.  A.  (S  *66) 


Readings  about  children’s  literature.  Robinson, 
E.  R„  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Readings  in  Christian  thought.  Kerr,  H  T..  ed. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ' 


Readings  in  psychology.  Cohen,  J.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
Realism  in  literature 

Berthoff,  W.  Ferment  of  realism.  (Ap  ’66) 
Reality 

Jones,  W.  T.  Sciences  and  humanities.  (N  ’66) 
Reality  of  God.  Ogden,  S.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Realm  of  the  evening  star.  Hoffman,  E. 
’66) 


(Ag 


Reapportionment:  the  law  and  politics  of  equal 
representation.  McKay,  R.  B.  (D  ’66) 
Reappraisal  of  Marxian  economics.  Wolfson,  M. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Re-appraisals.  Green,  M.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Reason 

Kolenda,  K.  Freedom  of  reason.  (Je  ’66) 
Reason  and  virtue.  Cua,  A.  S.  (D  ’66) 

Reasoner  report.  Reasoner,  H.  (D  ’66) 

Reason’s  double  agents.  Johnson.  C.  (S  ’66) 
Rebel  raider.  Davis,  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rebellion  in  a  high  school.  Stinchcombe,  A.  L. 

(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Rebellious  prophets.  Fuchs,  S.  (D  ’66) 
Rebuilding  cities.  Johnson-Marshall,  P.  (Je  ’66) 
Rebuilding  of  cities.  Eng  title  of;  Rebuilding 
cities.  Johnson-Marshall,  P.  (Je  ’66) 
Recent  philosophy:  Hegel  to  the  present.  Gilson, 
E.  (N  ’66) 

Reclaiming  the  delinquent  by  para-analytic 
group  psychotherapy  and  the  inversion 
technique.  Slavson,  S.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Recognizing  native  shrubs.  Grimm,  W.  C.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 


Reconstruction 

Donald,  D.  Politics  of  reconstruction,  1863- 
1867.  (S  ’66) 

Gillette,  W.  Right  to  vote:  politics  and  the 
passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  (Je 
’66) 

Meltzer,  M.  In  their  own  words;  a  history  of 
the  American  Negro.  1865-1916.  (Mr  ’66) 
Williamson,  J.  After  slavery.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wilson,  T.  B.  Black  codes  of  the  South.  (D 

’66) 

Wish,  H.,  ed.  Reconstruction  in  the  South, 
1865-1877.  (My  ’66) 

Reconstruction  (1914-1939) 


Great  Britain 

Marwick,  A.  Deluge.  (Ap  ’66) 

Reconstruction  in  the  South.  1865-1877.  Wish, 
H.,  ed.  (My  ’66) 

Record  of  drifting  across  the  sea.  See  Ch’oe, 
P.  Ch’oe  Pu’s  diary.  (D  ’66) 

Recreation 

Dulles,  F.  R.  History  of  recreation  [2d  ed]. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Red  and  the  green.  Murdoch,  I.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Red  China  today.  Portisch,  H.  (O  ’66) 

Red  Cloud  (Sioux  chief) 

Olson,  J.  C.  Red  Cloud  and  the  Sioux  problem. 
Je  ’66) 


Red  Cloud  and  the  Sioux  problem.  Olson,  J.  C. 
(Je  ’66) 

Red  Legs.  Goudey,  A.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Red  man’s  religion.  Underhill,  R.  M.  (N  ’66) 
Red  Peasant  International.  See  International 
Peasants’  Council 

Red,  white,  and  black  continent.  Wendt,  H. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Redemption  of  the  robot.  Read.  H.  (Je  ’66) 
Redwood  library 

Redwood  library  and  athenaeum.  1764  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Redwood  library  company  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  (N  ’66) 

Reeb,  James  Joseph 

Hewlett,  D.  No  greater  love:  the  James 
Reeb  story.  (My  ’66) 


Reeder,  Red 

Reeder.  R.  Born  at  reveille.  (My  *66) 

Reeves,  William  Pember 
Sinclair,  K.  William  Pember  Reeves.  (Ag  ’66) 
Reference  books 


ouveriue  nrerature 

Witney.  D.  C.  First  book  of  facts  and  how 
to  find  them.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Reform  of  criminals.  See  Crime  and  criminals 
Ref9rmation 

Dickens,  A.  G.  Reformation  and  society  in 
Annual)h~  C6ntu^y  Europe.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

°x,leyA  J-.  Reformation  in  Essex  to  the 
death  of  Mary  I.  (D  ’66) 

Reformation  and  society  in  sixteenth-century 
Europe.  Dickens,  A.  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An- 

RefOxley!°J.  E.  ®£>s ' ^66)°  th®  death  °f  Mary  L 
Reformatories 

Miller,  D.  Growth  to  freedom.  (Ag  ’66) 
Reformer  in  modern  China.  Chu.  S.  C.  (An  ’66) 
Reformers 
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Reforming  of  general  education.  Bell.  D.  (S 
’G6) 

Reforming  the  world’s  money.  Harrod,  R.  (Je 
’66) 

Refractions.  Levin,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Refugees,  Jewish  ^  • 

Blackstock,  C.  Children.  (N  ’66) 

Gershon,  K.,  ed.  We  came  as  children.  (D  ’66) 
Regionalism  (International  organization).  See 
International  organization 
Regionalism  and  world  order.  Yalem,  R.  J. 
(D  ’66) 

Reign  of  Edward  IV.  Simons,  E.  N.  (N  ’66) 
Reinforced  concrete.  See  Concrete,  Reinforced 
Reis,  Artur  Virgilio  Alves 
Bloom,  M.  T.  Man  who  stole  Portugal.  (D  ’66) 
Re  Joyce.  Burgess,  A.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Relative  to  death.  Forbes,  S.  (N  ’66) 
Relativity  (Physics) 

McVittie,  G.  C.  General  relativity  and  cos¬ 
mology.  (Je  ’66) 

Reichenbach.  H.  Theory  of  relativity  and  a 
priori  know  ledge.  (O  ’66) 

Religion 

Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.  Unbelievers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Hubert,  H.  Sacrifice:  its  nature  and  func¬ 
tion.  (Ap  ’66) 

Bibliography 

Adams,  C.  J.,  ed.  Reader’s  guide  to  the  great 
religions.  (D  ’66) 


Philosophy 

Dumdry,  H.  Problem  of  God  in  philosophy  of 
religion.  (Ap  *66) 

Eliade,  M.  JYlephistopheles  and  the  Andro¬ 
gyne.  (Je  ’66) 

Kierkegaard,  S.  A.  Last  years.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Thomas,  G.  F.  Religious  philosophies  of  the 
West.  (Ag  ’66) 

Weiss.  P.  God  we  seek.  (Mr  ’66) 

West,  P.  Wine  of  absurdity.  (N  '66) 

Religion,  Primitive 

Banton,  M.,  ed.  Anthropological  approaches  to 
the  study  of  religion.  (D  ’66) 

Ldvy-Bruhl,  L.  ‘Soul’  of  the  primitive  [new 
ed].  (D  ’66) 

Underhill,  R.  M.  Red  man’s  religion.  (N  ’66) 

Religion  and  language 

Ramsey,  I.  T.  Christian  discourse.  (Ag  66) 

Religion  and  literature.  See  Religion  in  litera¬ 
ture 

Religion  and  politics  in  Burma.  Smith,  D.  E. 
(D  ’66) 

Religion  and  progress  in  modern  Asia.  Bellah, 
R.  N.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Religion  and  science 

Benz,  E.  Evolution  and  Christian  hope:  man  s 
concept  of  the  future  from  the  early  fathers 
to  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  (D  ’66) 

Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.,  ed.  Religious  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Gatewood,  W,  B.  Preachers,  pedagogues  & 
politicians.  iJa  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Huisbosch.  A.  God  in  creation  and  evolution. 

Pelikan,  J.  Christian  intellectual.  (Ap  ’66) 
White,  H.  C.,  ed.  Christians  in  a  technolog¬ 
ical  era.  (Ap  ’66) 

Religion  and  society  in  tension.  Glock,  C.  Y. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Religion  and  sociology  ,  .  ,  . 

Banton,  M.,  ed.  Anthropological  approaches  to 
the  study  of  religion.  (D  ’66) 

Carrier.  H.  Sociology  of  religious  belonging. 
(My  ’66) 

Glock,  C.  Y.  Religion  and  society  in  tension. 
(Ag  ’66) 

O’Dea,  T.  F.  Sociology  of  religion.  (N  ’66) 

Religion  and  the  constitution.  ICauper,  P.  G. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Religion  in  America.  Hudson,  W.  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

Religion  in  literature 

Hughes.  M.  Y.  Ten  perspectives  on  Milton. 
(Je  ’66) 

Scott.  N.  A.  Broken  center.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Woodhouse,  A.  S.  P.  Poet  and  his  faith.  (Je 
’66) 

Religion,  revolution,  and  reform.  D’Antonio, 
W.  V.,  ed.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Religions  _  . , 

Adams,  C.  J..  ed.  Reader’s  guide  to  the  great 
religions.  (D  ’66) 

Schoeps,  H.-J.  Religions  of  mankind.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Baker,  L.  World  of  faiths.  (Ag  ’66) 
Religions  of  mankind.  Schoeps,  H.-J.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Religious  controversies  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Religious  education 

Phenix,  P.  H.  Education  and  the  worship 
of  God.  (Ag  ’66) 

Taylor,  M.  J.,  ed.  Introduction  to  Christian 
education.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Religious  liberty 

Kauper,  P.  G.  Religion  and  the  constitution. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Murray,  J.  C.,  ed.  Freedom  and  man.  (D  ’66) 

Murray,  J.  C.,  ed.  Religious  liberty:  an  end 
and  a  beginning.  (D  ’60) 

Religious  liberty:  an  end  and  a  beginning.  Mur¬ 
ray,  J.  C.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Religious  literature 


History  and  criticism 

Walsh,  J.,  ed.  Pre- reformation  English  spir¬ 
ituality.  (N  ’66) 

Religious  orders  of  women.  Cita-Malard,  S. 
(Ag  ’  66) 

Religious  philosophies  of  the  West.  Thomas. 
G.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Religious  poetry 

Collections 

Garnett.  E..  comp.  Seasons.  (Ag  ’66) 

Religious  strife  on  the  Southern  frontier.  Posey, 
W.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 

Religious  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Reardon,  B.  M.  G.  (O  ’66) 

Reluctant  heiress.  Coxe,  G.  H.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual 

Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Rijn 
Clark,  K.  Rembrandt  and  the  Italian  renais¬ 
sance.  (D  ’66) 

Rembrandt  and  the  Italian  renaissance.  Clark, 
K.  (D  ’66) 

Remember  William  Kite?  Longstreet,  S.  (Ap 
’66) 

Remembering  Mr  Maugham.  Kanin,  G.  (D  '66) 

Renaissance 

Baron,  H.  Crisis  of  the  early  Italian  renais¬ 
sance  [rev  ed].  (N  ’66) 

Carter,  C.  H.,  ed.  From  the  renaissance  to 
the  counter-reformation.  (Je  ’66) 

Ferguson,  A.  B.  Articulate  citizen  and  the 
English  renaissance.  (N  ’66) 

Maddison,  C.  Marcantonio  Flaminio.  (Je  ’66) 
Mazzeo,  J.  A.  Renaissance  and  revolution. 
(Mr  ’66) 

O’Kelly,  B.,  ed.  Renaissance  image  of  man 
and  the  world.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Chamberlin,  E.  R.  Everyday  life  in  renais¬ 
sance  times.  (Je  ’66) 

Renaissance  and  baroque.  Wdfflin,  H.  (O  ’66) 
Renaissance  and  revolution.  Mazzeo,  J.  A.  (Mr 
’66) 

Renaissance  image  of  man  and  the  world, 
O’Kelly,  B.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Reno,  Marcus  Albert,  1835-1889 
Terrell,  J.  U.  Faint  the  trumpet  sounds. 
(D  ’66) 

Re-orientatlons.  Tinker.  H.  (Mr  '66) 

Report  from  no.  24.  Sonsteby,  G.  (My  ’66) 
Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  population  of  Great  Britain.  1842.  Chad¬ 
wick,  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Reporter  in  Micronesia.  Kahn,  E.  J.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Reporters  and  reporting 
Felsher,  H.  Press  in  the  jury  box.  (My  ’66) 
Hiebert.  R.  E.,  ed.  Press  in  Washington. 
(Je  ’66) 

The  New  York  times.  Working  press.  (O  ’66) 
Representation  of  the  United  States  abroad 
[rev  ed].  American  assembly.  (Mr  ’66) 
Reproduction 

Michelmore,  S.  Sexual  reproduction.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Power.  J.  How  life  begins.  (Ag  ’66) 

Reptiles 

Bellairs,  A.  World  of  reptiles.  (N  ’66) 
Republic  in  crisis.  De  Grazia,  A.  (D  ’66) 
Republic  or  restoration  in  France?  1794-7. 
Fryer.  W.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Republican  Party  „  „  ..  . 

Dewey,  T.  E.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  the  two- 
party  system.  (Je  '66) 

Donald,  D.  Politics  of  reconstruction.  1863- 
1867.  (S  ’66)  .  ,  , 

Gilder.  G.  F.  Party  that  lost  its  head.  (As 
■66) 

History 

Brooke.  E.  W.  Challenge  of  change.  (Je  ’66) 
Republican  Rome.  McDonald,  A.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Republican  Rome.  Pike.  E.  R.  (As  ’66) 

Rescue  at  sea.  Waters,  J.  M.  (N  66) 

Rescue  mission.  Ball,  J.  (D  ’66) 

Rescue  work  , 

Fraser,  C.  Avalanche  enigma.  (Ja  67)  (1366 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kaplan,  H.  R.  Voyager,  beware.  (S  ’66) 
Rescued  treasures  of  Egypt.  Fouchet.  M.-P. 

Rescued  year.  Stafford,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Research  „  „  ,  ... 

Barber,  R.  J.  Politics  of  research.  (N  66) 

Cockcroft.  J..  ed.  Organization  of  research 
establishments.  (Ag  ’66) 

Feyerabend,  P. ,  ed.  Mind,  matter,  and 
method.  (N  ’66) 

Hagstrom,  W.  O.  Scientific  community.  (My 

Eyons,  G.  M.  Schools  for  strategy.  (1965,  1966 
Annual)  „  _  ,.T 

Nieburg,  H  L.  In  the  name  of  science.  (N 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Whitney,  D.  C.  First  book  of  facts  and  how 
to  find  them.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Resource  book  for  rural  universities  in  the 
developing  countries.  Hannah,  H.  W.  (D  66) 
Responsibility  and  practical  freedom.  Roberts. 

Responsible  electorate.  Key.  V.  O.  (Je  66) 
Responsible  government  m  a  revolutionary  age. 

Matthews,  Z.  K.  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Restless  art.  Gowans.  A.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 
Restless  church.  Kilbourn,  W-,  ed.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Retail  sales  tax.  Morgan,  D.  C.  (My  66) 

Retail  trade  .  ,  , 

Fulop,  C.  Competition  for  consumers.  (Ag 

Return  to  the  fairy  hill.  Mitchison,  N.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Revelation  ,  ,  ...  ,  . 

Moran,  G.  Theology  of  revelation.  (Ag  ’66) 
Reverence  for  wood  Sloane,  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  .  ,,  , 

Revolution  and  American  conservatism.  Fischer, 
D.  H.  (Mr  ’66)  ^  „  , 

Revolution  and  defeat.  Rousoulas.  D.  G.  (Ap 

Revolution  and  the  post- revolutionary  era;  v2 
of  The  rise  of  the  legal  profession  in 
America.  Chroust,  A.-H.  (Mr  ’66) 
Revolution  of  color.  Melady.  T.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 
Revolution  of  the  saints:  a  study  in  the  origins 
of  radical  politics.  Walzer,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Revolutionary  doctor,  Benjamin  Rush,  1746- 
1813.  Binger.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Revolutionary  Europe,  1783-1815.  Rudd,  G.  (N 
’66) 

Revolutionary  theme  in  contemporary  America. 
Ford.  T.  R..  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 


ed.  World  revolutionary 
(Ag 


Revolutions 

Lasswell.  H.  D., 
elites.  (O  ’66) 

Timasheff.  N.  S.  War  and  revolution 
’66) 

Revolutions  and  military  rule  in  the  Middle 
East:  the  Northern  tier.  Haddad,  G.  M. 
(Je  ’66) 

Revolver,  1865-1888.  Taylerson,  A.  W.  F.  (O 
’66) 

Revolvers 

Taylerson,  A.  W.  F.  Revolver,  1865-1888.  (O 
’66) 

Revulsion.  Ndmeth,  L.  (My  ’66) 

Rexroth,  Kenneth 

Rexroth,  K.  Autobiographical  novel.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rhetoric  ^  ,  .  .  ,  ^  „ 

Blair,  H.  Lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  2v.  (Mr  ’66) 

France,  P.  Racine’s  rhetoric.  (S  ’66) 

Rhetorical  world  of  Augustan  humanism.  Fus¬ 
sed,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Rhodesia.  Northern 

Rotberg,  R.  I.  Christian  missionaries  and  the 
creation  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  1880-1924. 
(O  ’66) 


H  istory 

Gann,  L.  H.  History  of  Northern  Rhodesia.. 
(My  ’66) 

Rhodesia,  Southern 

Gann,  L.  H.  History  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Gann.  L.  H.  Huggins  of  Rhodesia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Politics  and  government 
Shamuyarira,  N.  M.  Crisis  in  Rodesia.  (D  ’66) 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
Gann,  L.  H.  Huggins  of  Rhodesia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Rhythm  in  seventeenth-century  Italian  monody. 

Aldrich,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rice-cake  rabbit.  Lifton,  B.  J.  (S  ’66) 

Rice  grains.  Hernandez.  A.  V.  (Ag  ’66) 
Richard  Jefferies,  man  of  the  fields.  Looker. 
S.  .T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Richard  Scarry’s  Storybook  dictionary.  Scarry, 
R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Richer  than  spices.  Thomas,  G.  Z.  (S  ’66) 
Richman,  Harry 

Richman.  H.  Hell  of  a  life.  (O  ’66) 

Richter,  Johann  Paul  Friedrich 
Smeed,  J.  W.  Jean  Paul’s  ‘Dreams’.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rickey.  Branch 


Juvenile  literature 


Lipman,  D.  Mr  .Baseball.  (S  ’66) 

Riddle  of  history.  Mazlish,  B.  (N  ’66) 
Riddle  of  the  ring.  Anckarsvard.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 

Riddles 

Juvenile  literature 

Wiesner,  W.  Pocketful  of  riddles.  (O  ’66) 
Rifles 

Blackmore,  H.  L.  Guns  and  rifles  of  the 
world.  (Je  ’66) 

Right  and  left  (Political  science) 
fiofstadter,  R.  Paranoid  style  in  America  pol¬ 
itics.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Howe,  I.  Steady  work.  (D  ’66) 

Lens.  S.  Radicalism  in  America.  (S  ’66) 
Newfield,  J.  Prophetic  minority.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rogger,  H.,  ed.  European  right.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Right  to  bear  arms.  Bakal,  C.  (S  ’66) 

Right  to  vote:  politics  and  the  passage  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment.  Gillette,  W.  (Je  ’66) 
Rilke,  Rainer  Maria 

Gray,  R.  German  tradition  In  literature.  1871- 
1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Rimbaud,  Jean  Nicolas  Arthur 
Fowlie,  W.  Rimbaud.  (N  ’66) 

Ring  at  Bayreuth:  and  some  thoughts  on 
operatic  production.  Gollanez,  V.  (D  ’66) 

Ring  of  truth.  Coxe,  G.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rio  Branco,  Jos6  Maria  da  Silva  Paranhos, 
barao  do 

Burns,  E.  B.  Unwritten  alliance.  (D  ’66) 

Riots 

Waskow,  A.  I.  From  race  riot  to  sit-in,  1919 
and  the  1960s.  (My  ’66) 

Ripple  from  the  storm.  Lessing,  D.  (In  her 
Children  of  violence).  (N  ’66) 

Rise  and  fall  of  Stalin.  Payne,  R.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Rise  of  Bucknell  university.  Oliphant,  J.  O. 
(Je  ’66) 


Rise  of  Christian  Europe.  Trevor-Roper.  H. 
(Je  ’66) 

Rise  of  Indonesian  communism.  McVey,  R.  T. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Rise  of  modern  paganism.  See  The  enlighten¬ 
ment:  an  interpretation.  Gay,  P.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rise  of  nationalism  in  Central  Africa.  Rotberg, 
R.  I.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Rise  of  the  legal  profession 
Chroust.  A.-H.  (Mr  ’66) 


in  America, 


2v. 


Rise  of  the  West.  1754-1830. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 


Philbrick.  F.  S. 


Rites  and  ceremonies 

Koenker.  E.  B.  Secular  salvations.  (Ag  ’66) 
Morgenstern,  J.  Rites  of  birth,  mariage, 
death  and  kindred  occasions  among  the 
Semites.  (Ag  ’66) 


Rites  of  birth,  marriage,  death  and  kindred 
occasions  among  the  Semites.  Morgenstern. 
J.  (Ag  ’66) 


Rites  of  passage.  Rikhoff,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ritschl,  Albrecht  Benjamin 
Hefner,  P.  Faith  and  the  vitalities  of  history. 
(D  ’66) 
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River  of  the  White  Lily.  Goullart,  P.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rivers 

Dictionaries 

Gresswell,  R.  K.,  ed.  Standard  encyclopedia 
of  the  world’s  rivers  and  lakes.  •  (Je  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sebastian,  L.  Book  to  begin  on  rivers.  (O 
66) 

Rivers,  A  book  to  begin  on.  Sebastian,  L.  (O 

66) 

Rivers  and  mountains.  Ashbery,  J.  (S  ’66) 
Roach,  John 

Swann,  L.  A.  John  Roach,  maritime  entrepe- 
neur.  (N  ’66) 

Road  past  Altamont.  Roy,  G.  (N  ’66) 
Road  race  round  the  world.  Jackson,  R.  B.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Road  to  Gundagai.  Mclnnes.  G.  (N  ’66) 

Road  to  Panama.  Rodman,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Road  to  Raffydiddle.  Merryman.  M.  P.  (Ag 
'  66) 

Road  to  Sarajevo.  Dedijer,  V.  (S  ’66) 

Road  to  Sardis.  Plowman.  S.  (O  ’66) 

Roads 

Von  Hagen.  V.  W.  Roman  roads.  (Ag  ’66) 
Roanoke  island  Historical  Association 
Powell.  W.  S.  Paradise  preserved.  (D  ’66) 

Robinson,  John  Arthur  Thomas 
Honest  to  God 

Mascall,  E.  L.  Secularization  of  Christianity. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rochefort- Lugay,  Victor  Henri,  marquis  de 
Williams,  R.  L.  Henri  Rochefort.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rock  paintings  of  the  Chumash.  Grant,  C.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Rockefeller.  Nelson  Aldrich 
Rodgers,  W.  Rockefeller’s  follies.  (D  ’66) 
Rockefeller  Center,  inc.,  New  York 
Loth,  D.  City  within  a  city:  the  romance  of 
Rockefeller  Center.  (N  ’66) 

Rockefeller  family 

Rodgers,  W.  Rockefeller’s  follies.  (D  ’66) 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

Shaplen,  R.  Toward  the  well-being  of  man¬ 
kind.  (Mr  ’66) 

Rockefeller  institute,  New  York 
Corner,  G.  W.  History  of  the  Rockefeller  in¬ 
stitute,  1901-1953.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rockefeller’s  follies.  Rodgers,  W.  (D  ’66) 
Roethke,  Theodore 

Stein,  A.,  ed.  Theodore  Roethke.  (My  ’66) 
Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Orrery.  Lynch,  K.  M. 
(O  ’66) 

Role  of  mathematics  in  the  rise  of  science. 

Bodmer,  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Role  of  psychiatry  in  medical  education.  Werk- 
man.  S.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Roles.  Banton,  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Roll,  Jordan,  roll.  St  John,  R.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
annual) 

Rolling  the  cheese.  Martin,  P.  M.  (S  ’66) 
Romagna,  Italy 

Lamer,  J.  Lords  of  Romagna.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Roman.  Waltari,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Roman  conquest  of  Britain.  A.D.  43-57.  Dudley. 
D.  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Roman  culture.  Wills,  G.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Roman  drama.  Dorey,  T.  A.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Roman  inscriptions  of  Britain,  v  1.  Colling- 
wood.  R  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Roman  litigation.  Kelly.  J.  M.  (D  ’66) 

Roman  Republic.  Asimov,  I.  (O  ’66) 

Roman  roads.  Von  Hagen.  V.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Romance  of  Bible  scripts  and  scholars.  Reu- 
mann,  J.  H.  P.  (Mr  ’66) 

Romanov,  House  of 

Almedingen,  E.  M.  Romanovs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Romanovs.  Almedingen,  E.  ML  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Romans.  Balsdon,  J.  P.  V.  D.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Romantic  way.  Cronin,  V.  (My  ’66) 

Romanticism 

Brion,  M.  Art  of  the  romantic  era.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annua!) 

Cronin,  V.  Romantic  way.  (My  ’66) 

Logan,  J.  V.,  ed.  Some  British  romantics. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Peckham,  M.,  ed.  Romanticism.  (Ap  ’66) 
Rome 

Antiquities 

ralladio,  A.  Pour  books  of  architecture.  (Ag 
’66) 


Biography 

Coolidge,  O.  Lives  of  famous  Romans.  (Ag 
66)  (1965  annual) 


Civilization 

T?T,nbee’  J-  Hannibal’s  legacy,  2v.  (Ap 

DO) 

H  i  story 

Horizon  magazine.  Horizon  book  of  ancient 
Rome.  <D  ’66) 

Von  Hagen.  V.  W.  Roman  roads.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

■^f££^,sne>  J-  Stories  from  Roman  history.  (N 

DO  j 

Republic,  510-30  B.O. 

McDonald,  A.  H.  Republican  Rome.  (D  ’66) 
Wilson,  A.  J.  N.  Emigration  from  Italy  in 
the  republican  age  of  Rome.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Republic,  510-30  B.G. — Juvenile  literature 
Asimov.  I.  Roman  Republic.  (O  ’66) 

Pike,  E.  R.  Republican  Rome.  (Ag  ’66) 


Empire,  SO  B.O.-i76  A.D. 

Africa.  T„  W.  Rome  and  the  Caesars.  (Mr  ’66) 
Birley.  A.  Marcus  Aurelius.  (D  ’66) 
Bowersock,  G.  W.  Augustus  and  the  Greek 
world.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sal  way,  P.  Frontier  people  of  Roman  Britain. 
(Je  66) 

Thompson.  E.  A.  Early  Germans.  (Ap  ’66) 


Social  life  and  customs 

Pike,  E.  R.  Love  in  ancient  Rome.  (D  ’66) 

Rome  (City) 

Description 
Guide  books 

Masson.  G.  Companion  guide  to  Rome  (Ap 
66) 

Rome  and  her  neighbours  after  Hannibal’s 
exit;  v2  of  Hannibal’s  legacy.  Toynbee, 
A.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Rome  and  her  neighbours  before  Hannibal’s 
entry;  v  1  of  Hannibal’s  legacy.  Toynbee, 
A.  J.  (Ap  '66) 

Rome  of  the  Caesars.  Africa,  T.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 

Romulus.  Vidal.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Romulus  the  great.  Diirrenmatt.  F.  (with 
Vidal.  G.  Romulus.)  (Ag  ’66) 

Roncaili,  Angelo  Giuseppe.  See  John  XXIII 
(Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncaili)  Pope 

Rondoy,  Mount 

Wall,  D.  Rondoy:  an  expedition  to  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Andes.  (N  ’66) 

Rondoy:  an  expedition  to  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
Wall,  D.  (N  ’66) 

Room  upstairs.  Dickens,  M.  (S  ’66) 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor  (Roosevelt) 

MacLeish,  A.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  story.  (Mr 
’66) 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano 

Bishop,  D.  G.  Roosevelt- Litvinov  agreements. 
(My  ’66) 

Donahoe,  B.  F.  Private  plans  and  public 
dangers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Chessman,  G.  W.  Governor  Theodore  Roose 
velt;  the  Albany  apprenticeship,  1898-1900 
(Mr  ’66) 

Roosevelt-Litvinov  agreements.  Bishop.  D.  G. 
(My  ’66) 

Rosenberg,  Ethel  (Greenglass) 

Schneir,  W.  Invitation  to  an  inquest.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Rosenberg,  Julius 

Schneir,  W.  Invitation  to  an  inquest.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Ro,sh  ha-Shanah 


Juvenile  literature 

Cone,  M.  Jewish  New  Tear.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel 
Pedrick,  G.  Life  with  Rossetti.  (N  ’66) 
Rossetti,  D.  G.  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti,  2v.  (N  ’66) 


Rothenstein,  John 

Rothenstein,  J.  Summer’s  lease.  (My  ’66) 
Rough  husbandry.  Campbell,  P.  (My  ’66) 
Rough  road.  MacPherson.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Roumeli.  Fermor,  P.  L.  (N  ’66) 

Round  and  round  and  square.  Shapur,  F.  (My 
*66) 


Round  the  world  fairy  tales.  Williams-Ellis,  A- 
(O  66) 
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Round  world.  Dempsey,  M.  (S  ’66) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques 
Guehenno,  J.  Jean- Jacques-  Rousseau,  2v. 

(D  ’60 

Routes  of  contagion.  Siegfried,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Rowan  County,  North  Carolina 
History 

Ramsey,  R.  W.  Carolina  cradle.  (Je  ’66) 
Roy  Thomson  of  Fleet  Street.  Braddon,  R.  (N 
’66) 

Royal  dirk.  Beatty,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Royal  hordes.  Phillips,  E.  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Royal  Society  of  London 
Nicolson,  M.  H.  Pepys’  diary  and  the  new 
science.  (My  ’66) 

Royal  vendetta.  Aronson,  T.  (S  ’66) 

Rubinstein,  Helena 

Rubenstein,  H.  My  life  for  beauty.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ruby,  Jack 

Hartogs,  R.  Two  assassins.  (Mr  ’66) 
Kaplan,  J.  Trial  of  Jack  Ruby  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Lane,  M.  Rush  to  judgment.  (O  ’66) 

Rule  of  law  in  European  integration.  Schein- 
gold.  S.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Rule  of  Qumran  and  its  meaning.  Leaney,  A. 

R.  C.  ed.  &  tr.  (N  ’66) 

Rumford,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  count 
Sparrow,  W.  J.  Count  Rumford  of  Woburn, 
Mass.  (S  ’66) 

Runagate  Courage.  Grimmelshausen,  H.  J.  C. 
von.  (My  ’66) 

Runaway  settlers.  Locke.  E.  (S  ’66) 

Running  foxes.  Stranger,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Runyon,  Damon 

Wagner,  J.  Runyonese.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Runyonese.  Wagner,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rural  electrification.  See  Electric  power  distri¬ 
bution 

Rush,  Benjamin 

Binger,  C.  Revolutionary  doctor,  Benjamin 
Rush,  1746-1813.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Rush  to  judgment.  Lane,  M.  (O  ’66) 

Russia 

Church  history 

Fletcher,  W.  C.  Study  in  survival.  (O  ’66) 
Civilization 

Billington,  J.  H.  Icon  and  the  axe.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Lampert,  E.  Sons  against  fathers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Commerce 

Crosby,  A.  W.  America,  Russia.,  hemp,  and 
Napoleon.  (Je  ’66) 

Defenses 

Horelick.  A.  L.  Strategic  power  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  (Ag  ’66} 

Description  and  travel 

Bell,  J.  Journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin, 
1719-22.  (N  ’66) 

Drane,  J.  F.  Pilgrimage  to  Utopia.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mel  lor,  R.  E.  H.  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
(O  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Swianiewicz,  S.  Forced  labour  and  economic 
development.  (Ap  ’66) 

Economic  policy 

Degras.  J..  ed.  Soviet  planning.  (Mr  *66) 
Nemchinov,  V.  S.,  ed.  Use  of  mathematics  in 
economics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

O’Brien,  F.  Crisis  in  world  communism. 

(D  ’66) 

Preobrazhensky,  E.  New  economics.  (D  ’66) 
Foreign  relations 

Blackstock,  P.  W.  Agents  of  deceit.  (N  ’66) 
O’Brien,  F.  Crisis  in  world  communism. 

(D  66) 

Richardson,  J.  L  Germany  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  (D  66) 

Shulman,  M.  D.  Beyond  the  cold  war.  (My 
’66) 

Thaden.  E.  C.  Russia  and  the  Balkan  alliance 
of  1912.  (Ap  ’66) 

Asia 

McLane  O  B  Soviet  strategies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  (N  66) 

China 

B&d5:  iWln"®  Sl-  *° 

Hsti,  I.  C.  Y.  Ili  crisis.  (N  ’66) 


Germany 

Laqueur,  W.  Russia  and  Germany:  a  century 
of  conflict.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

United  States 

^Annual?’  G'  Atornic  diplomacy.  (1965,  1966 
R*(My>’’66)  G‘  R°oseveR'Litvinov  agreements. 
History 

Brett-James.  A  ed.  &  tr.  1812.  (S  ’66) 
Salisbury,,  H.  E.  Russia.  (Mr  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

the  Way 

3%  14a-  of 

’67)  (ibef  Ann°ual)  arS  t0  Commissars-  <Ja 
1917- 

D,(AgrT6h)yn-  B’  USSR:  a  concis«  history. 
PRussUdTo  ’66)  W‘  Hlstory  ^  postwar 
Revolution ,  1917-1921 

G°(mtG°  Ammal)RUSSian  revolution-  (Ja  ’67) 
K|rointMi9G5-,  19*66  Annual,  hlstory’s  tur™g 
History,  Military 

CU1825S-i855  S'(AigU?66an  army  Under  Nicholas  I. 

’U)St?1966°’Anmiai)>v’e’  a™y  ^ 
History,  Naval 

Woodward.  D.  Russians  at  sea.  (Je  ’66) 
Industries 

Sdeavefop^entS-(Ap°’66e)d  ,ab°r  and  economic 
Intellectual  life 

Bi(19nf6t0Annual¥'  IC°n  and  the  axe’  (  F  ’67) 

Ml(1965°  A,-inu4l)  Moscow  summer-  (Ag  ’66) 
Parry.  A.  New  class  divided.  (O  ’66) 

Kings  and  rulers 

A!Smuaf)en’  E'  M’  Roman°vs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Military  policy 

Ga66b°ff'  R'  L'  Soviet  military  policy.  (Ag 
Politics  and  government 
P  Annual'  °'  Penkovskiy  Papers.  (1965.  1966 

imperial  RussiAlai730-1905>.°1(DC^’66^e^°rm  in 

191 7- 

Crankshaw,  E.  Khrushchev.  (Ag  ’66) 

A  G-  Soviet  political  system.  (Ag 

Rnnda11,  F‘  B'  Stalm’s  Russia.  (1965,  1966  An- 
Salisbury,  H.  E.  Russia.  (Mr  ’66) 

195S- 

Pietro march!.  L.  Soviet  world.  (Mr  ’66) 
Religion 

Bourdeaux,  M.  Opium  of  the  people.  (My  '66) 
Social  conditions 

M1832eW,(AR>:  -ffii  Russia  and  the  cholera.  1823- 


191,5- 


Parry,  A.  New  class  divided.  (O  ’66) 


195  5- 


Pietromarchl,  L.  Soviet  world.  (Mr  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Juvenile  literature 

S'.Tg  ■  8?  “»  -w 

Russia.  Army 

Cl1825-Si85S  5  a™y  Un<iei-  I. 

eaerdi?r-<jiJ-  a™y  Irey 
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Russia  and  Germany:  a  century  of  conflict. 

Laqueur,  W.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Russia  and  history’s  turning-  point.  Kerensky, 
A.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Russia  and  the  Balkan  alliance  of  1912.  Thaden, 


E.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Russia  and  the  cholera.  1823-1832.' 
R.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Russian  army  under  Nicholas  I. 
Curtiss,  J.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 


McGrew, 

1825-1855. 


Russian  drama  ,  .  _ 

Nabokov,  V.  Waltz  invention.  (Ag  ’66) 


Russian  fiction 

History  and  criticism 
Reeve,  F.  D.  Russian  novel.  (O  ’66) 

Russian  interpreter.  Frayn,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual)  ,  .  .  _ 

Russian  Jews  under  tsars  and  soviets.  Baron, 
S.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 


Russian  literature  .  .  , 

Davie,  D..  ed.  Russian  Merature  and  modern 
English  Action.  (Ag  ’66) 


Bio-bibliography 

Mihailov,  M.  Moscow  summer.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Russian  literature  and  modern  English  fiction. 

Davie,  D.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Russian  novel.  Reeve,  F.  D.  (O  66) 


Russian  poetry 

Collections 

Yarmolinsky,  A.,  ed.  Two  centuries  of  Rus¬ 
sian  verse.  (Ag  ’66) 

Russian  revolution.  Goldston,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Russians18-!!  sea.  Woodward.  D.  (Je  ’66) 
Rutherford,  Ernest  Rutherford,  1st  baron 
Rutherford,  E.  R.  Collected  papers  of  Lord 
Rutherford  of  Nelson,  v3.  (My  66) 


RHarp9er’,  T^V.  Justice  Rutledge  and  the 
bright  constellation.  (Ap  ’66) 


SMSG:  the  making  of  a  curriculum.  Wooton, 
W.  (Ap  ’66) 

Sabine  vaccine.  See  Poliomyelitis  vaccine 
Sabre-tooth.  O'Donnell.  P.  (D  66) 

SaFeUxVaDZetPi-otesO  Sacco-Vanzetti  and  the 
intellectuals.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Sacramental  spirituality.  Haring,  B.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sacramer.Opo|,t_cs  and  government 

Larsen,  C.  L.  Growth  and  government  in 
Sacramento.  (D  ’66)  , 

SaCooke!nB!  J.  Christian  sacraments  and  Christ¬ 
ian  personality.  (My  ’66)  . 

Haring,  B.  Sacramental  spirituality.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sacred  and  secular.  Ramsey.  A.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 
Sacred  books  of  Confucius.  Confucius.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sacred  Pleart.  Von  Hildebrand.  D.  (S  ’66) 
Sacred  theory  of  the  earth.  Burnet,  T.  (N  66) 

S  Hubert,  H.  >  Sacrifice:  its  nature  and  func¬ 
tion.  (Ap  ’66) 

Sacrifice:  its  nature  and  function.  Hubert,  H. 

(Ap  ’66)  t  „ 

Saddest  summer  of  Samuel  S.  Donleavy,  J.  P. 
(My  ’66) 

Sade,  Donatien  Alphonse  Francois,  comte, 
Sad£e,leD.mA.rQF.ISSefected  letters.  (My  ’66) 
Safety  last.  O’Connell,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Sagarana.  Rosa.  J.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

SaSimpson,  J.,  ed.  &  tr.  Northmen  talk.  (Ap 
’66) 

SaBrace.  G.  W.  Between  wind  and  water.  (Ag 
Snaith.  W.  Across  the  western  ocean.  (Ap 
Wibberley.  L.  Toward  a  distant  island.  (My 
Juvenile  literature 

Henderson.  R.  Hand.  reef,  and  steer.  (My  ’66) 
Sailing  ships.  See  Ships 
Sailor  in  the  bottle.  Bieler,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sailor’s  choice.  Carlson,  N.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Sailors’  songs  and  sea  shanties.  Eng  title  of: 
Sailors’  songs  and  shanties.  Hurd.  M.  (My 
’66) 

Sailors’  songs  and  shanties.  Hurd.  M.  (My  ’66) 
St.  Fidgeta,  and  other  parodies.  Bellairs,  J. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

St  Louis 

McDermott,  J.  F.,  ed.  French  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  (Ap  ’66) 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  Society  of 
Auge,  T.  E.  Frederic  Ozanam  and  his  world. 
(Je  ’66) 

Saints 

Farid  al-Din  Attar.  Muslim  saints  and 
mystics.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Saints  and  fireworks.  Boissevain,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Salem.  Massachusetts 


History 

Juvenile  literature 
Carse,  R.  Young  mariners.  (D  ’66) 

Salerno,  Battle  of,  1943 

Juvenile  literature 

Werstein.  I.  Battle  of  Salerno.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sales  tax 

Morgan,  D.  C.  Retail  sales  tax.  (My  ’66) 
Salinger,  Jerome  David 
Galloway.  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (O  ’66) 

Salisbury  Plain.  Branson.  H.  C.  (Je  ’66) 

Salk,  Jonas  Edward 
Carter,  R.  Breakthrough.  (Ap  ’66) 

Salk  vaccine.  See  Poliomyelitis  vaccine 
Salmon 

Hasler,  A.  D.  Underwater  guideposts.  (Ag 
’66) 

Stories 

O’Neill,  M.  White  palace.  (Ag  ’66) 

Salonika.  See  European  War,  1914-1918 — Cam¬ 
paigns 

Salt 

Juvenile  literature 
Goldin,  A.  Salt.  (N  ’66) 

Salute  from  a  dead  man.  MacKenzie,  D.  (My 
•66) 

Salvage 

Rieseberg,  H.  E.  Sea  of  treasure.  (N  ’66) 
Salvation 

Pfurtner.  S.  Luther  and  Aquinas  on  salva¬ 
tion.  (O  ’66) 

Salvation  and  the  savage.  Berkhofer,  R.  A. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Sam,  Bangs  &  moonshine.  Ness,  E.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

The  Samaritans 

Varah,  C..  ed.  Samaritans.  (D  ’66) 

Samburu 

Spencer.  P.  Samburu.  (Ap  ’66) 

Samoan  dictionary:  Samoan-English,  English- 
Samoan.  Milner,  G.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Samoan  language 

Dictionaries 

English 

Milner,  G.  B.  Samoan  dictionary:  Somoan- 
English,  English-Samoan.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sandburg,  Carl 

Steichen,  E.,  ed.  Sandburg.  (D  ’66) 

Sandra  Rifkin’s  jewels.  Doliner,  R.  (N  ’66) 

San  Francisco 

Bridges 

See  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
History 

Myers.  J.  M.  San  Francisco’s  reign  of  terror. 
(D  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Myers,  J.  M.  San  Francisco’s  reign  of  terror. 
(D  ’66) 

San  Francisco’s  reign  of  terror.  Myers,  J.  M. 
(D  ’66) 

San  Juan 

Social  conditions 

Lewis,  O.  La  Vida.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Sanitation 

Routh,  J.  Better  john  guide — where  to  go 
in  New  York,  (Ag  ’66) 

San  SabA  Mission.  Weddle,  R.  S.  (Ap  ’66) 
Santa!.  Orans,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Santals 

Orans,  M.  Santal.  (Ap  ’66) 

Santo  Domingo:  revolt  of  the  damned.  Kurz- 
man,  D.  (Mr  ’66) 
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Sappho 

Sappho.  Poems  and  fragments. 


(My  ’66) 


Fiction 

Green,  P.  Laughter  of  Aphrodite.  (My  ’66) 
Sarah  and  Simon  and  no  red  paint.  Ardizzone, 
E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sarawak 

Description  and  travel 

Goullart,  P.  River  of  the  White  Lily.  (P  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sarnoff,  David 

Lyons,  E.  David  Sarnoff.  (Ap  ’66) 

Saroyan,  William 

Floan,  H.  R.  William  Saroyan.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sarto,  Andrea  del 

Shearman,  J.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  2v.  (Ap  ’66) 


Sartre,  Jean  Paul 

Fell,  J.  P.  Emotion  in  the  thought  of  Sartre. 
(A*  ’66) 


Satellites,  Artificial 

Caidin,  M.  Why  space?  (Ap  ’66) 
Engle,  E.  Sky  rangers.  (Je  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Jaffe,  L.  Communications  in  space.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Satire,  English 

Greenblatt,  S.  J.  Three  modem  satirists.  (My 
’66) 

Kernan,  A.  B.  Plot  of  satire.  (Je  ’66) 

Satiric  art  of  Evelyn  Waugh.  Carens,  J.  F. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Saturday  the  rabbi  went  hungry.  Kemelman.  H. 
(N  ’66) 

Saudi  Arabia 

History 

Winder,  R.  B.  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  (Ap  ’66) 

Saudi  Arabia  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Winder, 
R.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 

Savage  and  the  innocent.  Maybury-Lewis.  D. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Saving  belief.  Farrer,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Savoy:  nineties  experiment.  The  Savoy.  (Je  ’66) 
Sawyer,  Ruth 

Haviland,  V.  Ruth  Sawyer.  (My  ’66) 
Scandinavia 

Antiquities 

Juvenile  literature 

Proctor,  G.  L.  Ancient  Scandinavia.  (Ap  ’66) 


Civilization 

Connery,  D.  S.  Scandinavians.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Scandinavian  elements  of  Finnegans  wake. 

Christiani.  D.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Scandinavians.  Connery,  D.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Scarne,  John 

Scarne,  J.  Odds  against  me.  (Je  ’66) 

Scheme  of  economic  theory.  Shackle.  G.  L  S. 
(O  ’66) 

Schizophrenia 

Hoffer,  A.  How  to  live  with  schizophrenia. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Macnab,  F.  A.  Estrangement  and  relation¬ 
ship.  (D  ’66) 

Stefan,  G.  In  search  of  sanity.  (My  ’66) 
Schliemann,  Heinrich 

Poole,  L.  One  passion,  .two  loves.  (F  ’67) 
1966  Annual) 

Schliemann,  Sophia  (Engastromenos) 

Poole,  L.  One  passion,  two  loves.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  etc. 

Johnson,  W.  Fuibright  program:  a  history. 
(Ap  ’66) 

School  administration  and  organization 
Reiss.  A.  J.,  ed.  Schools  in  a  changing 
society.  (D  ’66) 

School  boards 

Dapper.  G.  Guide  for  school  board  members. 
(N  ’66) 


School  in  contemporary  society.  Goslin.  D  A 
(S  ’66) 

School  superintendents  and  principals 
Gross,  N.  Staff  leadership  in  public  schools: 
a  sociological  inquiry.  (N  '66) 

Schoolchildren  growing  up  in  the  slums.  Greene. 
M.  F.  (My  ’66) 

Schools  for  strategy.  Lyons,  G.  M.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Schools  in  a  changing  society.  Reiss,  A.  J.,  ed 

(D  ’66) 


Schubert,  Franz  Peter 
Brown.  M.  J.  E.  Essays  on  Schubert. 


(S  ’66) 


Schubert,  Paul 
Keck,  L.  E.,  ed. 
’66) 


Studies  In  Luke-Acts.  (N 


Schumacher,  Kurt 

Edinger,  L.  J.  Kurt  Schumacher.  (Ap  ’66) 
Schweitzer,  Albert 

Marshall,  G.  N.  Understanding  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Science 

Edelson.E.  Parents’  guide  to  science.  (D  ’66) 

Harris,  E.  E.  Foundations  of  metaphysics  in 
science.  (Mr  ’66) 

Harrison,  J.,  ed.  Scientists  as  writers.  (Ap 
’66) 

Kaplan,  N.,  ed.  Science  and  society.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shapley.  H.,  ed.  New  treasury  of  science. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Smith,  A.  K.  Peril  and  a  hope.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Smithsonian  institution.  Smithsonian  treasury 
of  20th-century  science.  (Ag  ’66) 

Steinhardt,  J.,  ed.  Science  and  the  modern 
world.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wilhelm,  D.  West  can  win.  (My  ’66) 


Dictionaries 

McGraw-Hill  encyclopedia  of  science  and 
technology.  15v  [2d  ed],  (Ag  ’66) 


Experiments 

Harbeck,  R.  Exploring  science  in  your  home 
laboratory.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Stepp,  A.  Setting  up  a  science  project.  (Ja 
'67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Bettex,  A.  Discovery  of  nature.  (Mr  ’66) 
Harr <5,  R.  Matter  &  method.  (Ag  ’66) 
Needham,  J.  Science  and  civilisation  in  China, 
v4,  pt  2.  (Ap  ’66) 

Nicolson,  M.  H.  Pepys’  diary  and  the  new 
science.  (My  ’66) 

Taton.  R.,  ed.  History  of  science,  4v.  (My  ’66) 


juvenile  literature 

Fogel  B.  R.  What’s  the  biggest?  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Simak.  C.  D.,  ed.  From  atoms  to  infinity. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Philosophy 

Boas,  G.  Challenge  of  science.  (Ag  ’66) 
Brain.  W.  R.  B.  Science  and  man.  (D  ’66) 
Bronowski.  J.  Identity  of  man.  (Ag  ’66) 
Glass.  B.  Science  and  ethical  values.  (My  ’66) 
Harrd.  R.  Matter  &  method.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hempel,  C.  G.  Aspects  of  scientific  explana¬ 
tion.  (My  ’66) 

Kwok,  D.  W.  T.  Scientism  In  Chinese 
thought.  1900-1950.  (Je  ’66) 

Maslow.  A.  H.  Psychology  of  science.  (S  ’66) 

Platt.  J.  R..  ed.  New  views  of  the  nature  of 
man.  (S  ’66) 

Research 

Ru.z.ic-  ,™\  P-  Case  for  to  the  moon. 

(Ap  Ob) 

Study  and  teaching 

Corner,  G  W.  History  of  the  Rockefeller  In¬ 
stitute,  1901-1953.  (Ap  ’66) 

Keenan,  B.  R.,  ed.  Science  and  the  univer¬ 
sity.  (O  ’66) 

Yearbooks 
Science  year,  1965.  (Je  ’66) 

Science  and  civilization 
E(;7‘a1’  J-  D;  Science  in  history  [3d  ed]. 
(Ag  66)  (1965  Annual) 

Bochner,  S.  Role  of  mathematics  in  the  rise 
of  science.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Commoner  B.  Science  and  survival.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

^1966°  Annual")1’  Accidental  century.  (1965, 


Holton,  G..  ed.  Science  and  culture,  (My  ’66) 
Kaplan,  N.,  ed.  Science  and  society.  (Ag  ’66) 
Toynbee,  A.  J.  Change  and  habit.  (D  ’66) 
Wilhelm,  D.  West  can  win.  (My  ’66) 

Science  and  civilisation  in  China.  v4.  pt  2 
Needham.  J.  (Ap  ’66) 

Science  and  culture.  Holton.  G..  ed.  (My  ’66) 
Science  and  ethical  values.  Glass,  B.  (My  ’66) 
Science ^and^human  values  [rev  ed].  Bronowski. 


Science  and  man.  Brain,  W.  R.  B.  (D  ’66) 
Science  and  society.  Kaplan,  N.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Science  and  state 

Barber,  R.  J.  Politics  of  research.  (N  ’66) 
Kaplan,  N.,  ed.  Science  and  society.  (Apr  'eel 
Nieburg,  H.  L.  In  the  name  of  science.  (N 
’66) 

Parry,  A.  New  class  divided.  (O  ’66) 

Price,  D.  K.  Scientific  estate.  (T965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Science  and  survival.  Commoner,  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Science  and  the  humanities 
Bronowslti,  J.  Science  and  human  values  [rev 
ed],  (N  ’66) 

Jones,  W.  T.  Sciences  and  the  humanities. 
(N  ’66) 

Science  and  the  moden  world.  Steinhardt,  J., 
ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Science  and  the  university.  Keenan,  B.  R..  ed. 
(O  ’66) 

Science  as  a  profession 
Glaser,  B.  G.  Organizational  scientists,  their 
professional  careers.  (Je  ’66) 

Hagstrom,  W.  O.  Scientific  community.  (My 
’661 

Mattfeld,  J.  A.,  ed.  Women  and  the  scienti¬ 
fic  professions.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Science  fiction  (books  about) 

History  and  criticism 

Franklin,  H.  B.  Future  perfect;  American 
science  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Moskowitz,  S.  Seekers  of  tomorrow.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Science  in  history  [3d  ed].  Bernal,  J.  D.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Science  in  the  nineteenth  century:  v3  of  His¬ 
tory  of  science.  Taton.  R..  ed.  (My  ’66) 
Science  of  gems.  Fisher,  P.  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Science  of  ionizing  radiation.  Etter,  L.  E.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Science  teasers.  Wyler,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Science  year,  1965.  (Je  ’66) 

Sciences  and  the  humanities.  Jones,  W.  T.  (N 
’66) 

Scientific  analysis  of  personality.  Cattell.  R.  B. 
(S  ’66) 

Scientific  community.  Hagstrom,  W.  O.  (My 
’66) 

Scientific  estate.  Price,  D.  K.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Scientific  expeditions 

Billing  G.  South.  (My  ’66) 

Lewis,  R.  S.  Continent  for  science.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Pinney,  R.  Quest  for  the  unknown,  (Mr  ’66) 
Scientific  recreations 

Juvenile  literature 

Wyler,  R.  Science  teasers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Scientism  in  Chinese  thought,  1900-1950.  Kwok, 
D.  W.  T.  (Je  ’66) 

SCHagstrom.  W.  O.  Scientific  community. 

(My  ’66)  ,  „ 

McGraw-Hill  modern  men  of  science.  (N  66) 

Maslow.  A.  H.  Psychology  of  science.  (S  ’66) 

Scientists  as  writers.  Harrison,  J.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Scotland  _.  ...  .. 

Civilization 

Daiches,  D.  Paradox  of  Scottish  culture.  (Ag 
*  66) 

Description  and  travel 
Fontane,  T.  Across  the  Tweed.  (D  ’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Campbell.  R.  H.  Scotland  since  1707.  (My 
*  66 ) 

McCrone,  G.  Scotland’s  economic  progress, 
1951-1960.  (Mr  ’66) 

History 

Donaldson,  G.  Scotland:  James  V  to  James 
VIII.  (Ag  ’66) 

Nicholson,  R.  Edward  III  and  the  Scots. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Industries 

Campbell,  R.  H.  Scotland  since  1707.  (My 
’66) 

Scotland:  James  V  to  James  VHI.  Donaldson, 
G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Scotland  since  1707.  Campbell,  R.  H.  (My  ’66) 
Scotland  Yard.  See  London— Police 
Scotland’s  economic  progress,  1951-1960.  Mc¬ 
Crone,  G.  (Mr  ’66) 

Scott.  Sir  Walter,  bart 

Hart,  F,  ft.  Scott’s  novels.  (D  ’66) 


Scottish  literature 

Daiches,  D.  Paradox  of  Scottish  culture.  (Ag 
’66) 

Scott’s  novels.  Hart,  F.  R.  (D  ’66) 


Screen  plays.  See  Moving  picture  plays 
Scripps,  Edward  Wyllis 
Scripps,  E.  W.  I  protest.  (Ag  ’66) 

Scroll  of  agony.  Kaplan,  C.  A.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Sculptors,  American 

Thorp,  M.  F.  Literary  sculptors.  (S  ’66) 
Sculpture 

Technique 

Gross,  C.  Technique  of  wood  sculpture.  (S  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Meilach,  D.  Z.  Creating  with  plaster.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sculpture,  African 

Fagg.  W.  Tribes  and  forms  in  African  art. 
(S  ’66) 

Sculpture,  American 

Ludwig,  A.  I.  Graven  images.  (Ag  ’66) 
Thorp.  M.  F.  Literary  sculptors.  (S  ’66) 
Sculpture,  Belgian 

Catalogs 

Kuhn,  C.  L.  German  and  Netherlandish  sculp¬ 
ture,  1280-1800.  (Je  ’66) 

Sculpture,  British 

Whinney,  M.  Sculpture  in  Britain,  1530- 
1830.  (Je  ’66) 


Sculpture,  Dutch 

Catalogs 

Kuhn,  C.  L.  German  and  Netherlandish 
sculpture,  1280-1800.  (Je  ’66) 

Sculpture,  English 
Read,  H.  Henry  Moore.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sculpture,  German 


Catalogs 

Kuhn,  C.  L.  German  and 
sculpture,  1280-1800.  (Je  ’66) 


Netherlandish 


Sculpture,  Greek 

Richter.  G.  M.  A.  Portraits  of  the  Greeks. 
(Mr  ’66) 


Sculpture,  Khmer 

Giteau.  M.  Khmer  sculpture  and  the  Angkor 
civilization.  (S  ’66) 

Sculpture  in  Britain,  1530-1830.  Whinney.  M. 
(Je  ’66) 

Sea  Beach  express.  Panetta,  G.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sea  gypsy.  Tangvald,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Sea  horses 

Juvenile  literature 
Hess.  L.  Sea  horses.  (S  ’66) 

Sea  monsters.  Buehr.  W.  (D  ’66) 

Sea  of  treasure.  Rieseberg,  H.  E.  (N  ’66) 


Sea  power 

Graham,  G.  S.  Politics  of  naval  supremacy. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Gretton,  P.  Maritime  strategy.  (D  ’66) 


Sea  songs 

Juvenile  literature 

Hurd,  M.  Sailor’s  songs  and  shanties.  (My 
’66) 


Seafaring  life 

West.  E.  L.  Captain’s  papers.  (S  ’66) 
Seahorse.  Masters,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Search  for  Amelia  Earhart.  Goerner,  F.  (N  ’66) 
Search  for  Bruno  Heidler.  Marlowe,  S.  (Je  ’66) 
Search  for  environment:  the  garden  city  before 
and  after.  Creese,  W.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Search  in  the  desert.  Allegro,  J.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 
Searchers:  conflict  and  communism  in  an 

Italian  town.  Paulson,  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Searcher’s  manual.  Lowy,  G.  (My  ’66) 

Sears,  Robert  Richardson 
Maier,  H.  W.  Three  theories  of  child  develop¬ 
ment.  (Ag  ’60) 


Seashore 

Giambarba,  P.  Cape  Cod  seashore  life.  (D  ’66) 
Hay,  J.  Atlantic  shore.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ogburn,  C.  Winter  beach.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Southward.  A.  J.  Life  on  the  sea-shore.  (Ag 
’66) 


Season  at  Sarsaparilla.  White,  P.  (In  his  Four 
plays).  (N  ’66) 

Season  in  the  life  of  Emmanuel.  Blais.  M.-C. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Season  of  dreams.  Appel,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 


Seasons.  Garnett,  E.,  comp.  (Ag  ’66) 

Seasons  of  celebration.  Merton,  T.  (Ap  ’66) 
Seasons  of  discontent,  Brustein,  R.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 
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Sechuana  poetry 

Collections 

Schapera.  I..  ed  &  tr.  Praise-poems  of  Tsw- 
ana  chiefs.  (O  ’66) 

Second  American  party  system.  McCormick, 
R.  F.  (D  ’66) 

Second  home.  Glanville,  B.  (Je  ’66) 

Second  World  War.  Sellman,  R.  R.  (A.g  ’66) 
Secondary  phase  of  education.  Downey,  L.  W. 
(Je  ’66) 

Secrecy  and  the  arms  race.  McGuire.  M.  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Secret  islands.  Russell,  F.  (Mr  ’66) 

Secret  of  cooking  for  cats.  Gardner,  M.  A. 
(Je  ’66) 

Secret  of  cooking  for  dogs.  Gardner,  M.  A. 
(Je  ’66) 

Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria.  Crichton.  R.  (O  ’66) 
Secret  of  Sarajevo.  Pauli,  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Secret  places.  Holbrook,  D.  (1865,  1966  Annual) 
Secret  sea.  Armstrong,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Secret  service 

Blackstock,  P.  W.  Agents  of  deceit.  (N  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Army  times.  Modern  American  secret  agents. 
(Je  ’66) 

Secret  societies 

Whalen,  W.  J.  Handbook  of  secret  organiza¬ 
tions.  (D  ’66) 

Secret  soldier.  Quigley.  J.  (S  ’66) 

Secret  surrender.  Dulles,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Secret  swinger.  Harrington,  A.  (Je  ’66) 
Secrets  of  the  heart  and  blood.  White,  A.  T.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

*  Kellett,  A.  Isms  and  ologies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Russell,  J.  B.  Dissent  and  reform  in  the  early 
middle  ages.  (O  ’66) 

Secular  Christianity.  Smith,  R.  G.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Secular  salvations.  Koenker,  E.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Secularism 

Smith.  R.  G.  Secular  Christianity.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Secularization  of  Christianity.  Maseall,  E.  L. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Securities 

Baum.  D.  J.  Silent  partners.  (My  ’66) 
Security,  International 

Larus.  J..  ed.  From  collective  security  to 
preventive  diplomacy.  (S  ’66) 

Security  of  Southern  Asia.  Kennedy,  D.  E. 
(Je  ’66) 

Security  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Starke.  J.  G.  ANZUS  treaty  alliance.  (S  ’66) 
Sedgwick,  Theodore 

Welch,  R.  E.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Federalist: 
a  political  portrait.  (Ap  ’66) 

Seeker  of  seaways.  Beaty,  J.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ) 

Seekers  of  tomorrow.  Moskowitz,  S.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Segregation  in  education 
Anderson,  M.  Children  of  the  South.  (N  ’66) 
McGrath,  E.  J.  Predominantly  Negro  colleges 
and  universities  in  transition.  (Ap  ’66) 
Sarratt,  R.  Ordeal  of  desegregation.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sejanus.  Jonson,  B.  (Mr  ’66) 

Selected  letters.  Sade.  D.  A.  F.  de.  (My  ’66) 
Selected  letters  of  Malcolm  Lowry.  Lowry,  M. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Selected  papers  of  John  Shaw  Billings.  Billings. 
J.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 

Selected  papers  of  Norbert  Wiener.  Wiener,  N. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Selected  poems,  Alberti.  R.  (S  ’66) 

Selected  poems.  Gershon,  K.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
(Annual) 

Selected  poems.  Grass.  G.  (My  ’66) 

Selected  poems.  Heath-Stubbs,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Selected  poems.  Simpson,  L.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
annual) 

Selected  poems:  new  and  old,  1923-1966.  War¬ 
ren,  R.  P.  (N  ’66) 

Selected  poems  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
Robinson,  E.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Selected  poems  of  Eugenio  Montale.  Montale. 
E,  (O  ’66) 

Selected  poems.  Voznesensky.  Voznesensky,  A. 
(Je  ’66) 

Selected  prose  of  Robert  Frost.  Frost.  R  (S  ’66) 
Selections  from  contemporary  Portuguese 
poetry.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Selections  from  German  poetry.  Rus.  V . 

comp.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Selections  from  London  labour  and  the  Lon- 
don  poor.  Mayhew.  H.  (My  ’66) 

Self  &  society.  Sanford,  N.  (D  ’66) 


Self-control  ^  .  , 

Klausner,  S.  Z.,  ed.  Quest  for  self-control. 

Self-portraits,  the  Gida/ValSry  letters,  1890- 
1942.  Gide,  A.  P.  G.  (Je  ’66) 

Semantics 

Hayden,  D.  E„  ed.  Classics  in  semantics. 
(Je  ’66) 

Jennings,  G.  Personalities  of  language.  (Ag 
’66) 

Merleau-Ponty,  M.  Signs.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stern.  G.  Meaning  and  change  of  meaning 
[reprintj.  (My  ’66) 

Philosophy 

Cornforth.  M.  Marxism  and  the  linguistic 
philosophy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Seminole  Indians 

Juvenile  literature 

Buckmaster,  H.  Seminole  wars.  (Ap  ’66) 
Seminole  wars.  Buckmaster,  H.  (Ap  '66) 
Semitic  race 

Morgenstern,  J.  Rites  of  birth,  marriage, 
death  and  kindred  occasions  among  the 
Semites.  (Ag  ’66) 

Semmes,  Raphael 

Juvenile  literature 

Davis,  E.  Rebel  raider.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Senator  Fulbright.  Coffin,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Sentence  of  life.  Gloag,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sequoia 

Juvenile  literature 

Baker,  L.  N.  Tree  called  Moses.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Serbia 

Politics  and  government 
Dedijer,  V.  Road  to  Sarajevo.  (S  ’66i 
Serendipity  and  The  three  princes.  Remer,  T. 
G..  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 

Serendipity  tales.  Hodges,  E.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Serengeti  National  Park 
Adamson,  J.  Story  of  Elsa.  (N  ’66) 

Sermons 

Buechner,  F.  Magnificent  defeat.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wyszynski,  S.  Deeds  of  faith.  (N  ’66) 
Serpent’s  eye.  Costello,  D.  P.  (Je  ’66) 

Serve  me  a  slice  of  moon.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Setting  up  a  science  project.  Stepp,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Settlement  and  society.  Hallam,  H.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Seurat,  Georges  Pierre 
Russell,  J.  Seurat.  (Mr  ’66) 

Seurat,  G.  P.  Seurat.  (Mr  ’66) 

Seven  heroes.  Braun.  S.  (Ap  '66) 

Seven  stages.  Trease,  G.  (Ap  ’66) 

Seven  Years’  War,  1756-1763 

Savory,  R.  A.  His  Britannic  majesty’s  army 
in  Germany  during  the  Seven  years  war. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sevenoaks  School,  Sevenoaks,  England 
Taylor,  L.  C.,  ed.  Experiments  in  education 
at  Sevenoaks  (2d  ptg],  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

17S7:  the  grand  convention.  Rossiter.  C.  (Mv 
’66) 

1775.  Noel  Hume.  I.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1764  catalogue  of  the  Redwood  library  company 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Redwood  library 
and  athenaeum.  (N  ’66) 

Seventeenth  century 

Weinstein.  L.,  ed.  Age  of  reason.  (Ap  ’66) 
Seventeenth  century  France.  Treasure,  G.  R.  R. 
(N  '66) 

SeY^ee41t^Astreet  sang.  Neville,  E.  C  (Ja 
’67)  (1906  Annual) 

Seventy  letters:  some  hitherto  untranslated 
texts  from  published  and  unpublished 
sources.  Weil.  S.  (My  ’66) 

Severn,  Arthur 

Birkenhead,  S.  Illustrious  friends.  (Ag  ’66) 
Severn,  Joseph 

Birkenhead,  S.  Illustrious  friends.  (Ag  ’66) 
Richardson,  J.  Everlasting  spell.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sex 

Beach,  F.  A  ,  ed.  Sex  and  behavior.  (Ag  ’66) 
Coffin,  1.  Sex  kick.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fromme  A.  Ability  to  love.  (S  ’66) 

Group  for  the  advancement  of  psychiatry 
Sex  and  the  college  student.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lowen.  A.  Love  and  orgasm.  (Je  ’66) 

Pike,  E.  R.  Love  in  ancient  Rome.  (D  ’66) 
Reik,  T.  Many  faces  of  sex.  (D  ’66) 

Rubin  I.  Sexual  life  after  sixty.  (Ap  ’66) 
Schofield,  M.  Sexual  behaviour  of  young 
people  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Suggs.  R.  C.  Marquesan  sexual  behavior 
(Je  66) 
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Psychology 

Masters,  W.  H.  Human  sexual  response.  (Ag 
’60 

Sex.  Eng  title  of:  Sexual  reproduction.  Michel- 
more,  S.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sex  and  behavior.  Beach,  F.  A.,^ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sex  and  the  college  student.  Group  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  psychiatry  (Ag  ’66) 

Sex  attractants.  Insect.  Jacobson,  M.  (My  ’66) 
Sex  customs 

Forberg,  F.  C.  Manual  of  classical  erotology, 
2v  in  1.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sex  instruction 

Bo  rand,  R.  L.  Love,  sex  and  the  teenager. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pike,  J.  A.  Teen-agers  and  sex.  (Ag  ’66) 

What  shall  I  tell  my  child?  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Sex  kick.  Coffin,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Sexual  behavior  of  young  people.  Schofield, 
M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sexual  disorders 

Ullerstam,  L.  Erotic  minorities.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sexual  ethics 

Atkinson.  R.  Sexual  morality.  (My  ’66) 

Group  for  the  advancement  of  psychiatry.  Sex 
and  the  college  student.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hettlinger.  R.  F.  Living  with  sex.  (My 
’66) 

Pike,  J.  A.  Teen-agers  and  sex.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sexual  inversion.  Marmor,  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sexual  life  after  sixty.  Rubin,  I.  (Ap  ’66) 
Sexual  morality.  Atkinson,  R.  (My  ’66) 
Sexual  perversion.  See  Sexual  disorders 
Sexual  reproduction.  Michelmore,  S.  (F  ’67 
(1966  Annual) 

Shackles  of  power.  Dos  Passos,  J.  (Je  ’66) 
Shadow  land.  Bobrowski,  J.  (S  ’66) 

Shadow  of  my  brother.  Grubb,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shakespeare,  William 

Grebanier,  B.  Great  Shakespeare  forgery. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Rowse,  A.  L.  Shakespeare’s  Southampton. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 

Adaptations 

Shakespeare,  W.  Five  Restoration  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Biography 

Harbage,  A.  Conceptions  of  Shakespeare.  (Ag 
’66) 

Comedies 

Hunter,  R.  G.  Shakespeare  and  the  comedy 
of  forgiveness.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Muir,  K.,  ed.  Shakespeare:  the  comedies. 
(Je  ’66) 

Tillyard,  E.  M.  W.  Shakespeare’s  early  com¬ 
edies.  (Je  ’66) 

Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Berry,  F.  Shakespeare  inset.  (Ag  ’66) 

Chapman.  G.  W..  ed.  Essays  on  Shakespeare. 
(O  ’66) 

Fraser,  R.  A.  Shakespeare’s  poetics  in  re¬ 
lation  to  King  Lear.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harbage,  A.  Conceptions  of  Shakespeare.  (Ag 
’66) 

Holland,  N.  N.  Psychoanalysis  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  (Ag  ’66) 

Honigmann.  E.  A.  J.  Stability  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  text.  (Mr  ’66) 

Kozintsev.  G.  Shakespeare:  time  and  con¬ 
science.  (S  ’66) 

Nosworthy,  J.  M.  Shakespeare’s  occasional 
plays,  their  origin  and  transmission.  (Ag 
’66) 

Dictionaries 

Campbell,  O.  J..  ed.  Reader’s  encyclopedia  of 
Shakespeare.  (D  ’66) 

Fiction 

Fisher,  E.  Best  house  in  Stratford.  (Ap  '66) 


Shakespeare,  William.  The  two  noble  kinsmen 
Bertram.  P.  Shakespeare  and  The  two  noble 
kinsmen.  (My  ’66) 

Shakespeare  and  the  comedy  of  forgiveness. 

Hunter,  R.  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Shakespeare  and  The  two  noble  kinsmen.  Ber¬ 
tram.  P.  (My  ’66) 

Shakespeare  inset.  Berry,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shakespeare  promptbooks.  Shattuck,  C.  H. 

(O  ’66) 

Shakespeare:  the  comedies.  Muir.  K..  ed.  (Je 

’66) 

Shakespeare:  the  histories.  Waith,  E.  M.,  ed. 
(O  ’66) 

Shakespeare:  time  and  conscience.  Kozintsev, 
G.  (S  ’66) 

Shakespeare's  early  comedies.  Tillyard,  E.  M. 
W.  (Je  ’66) 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet:  a  new  version  by  Rou- 
ben  Mamoulian.  (Je  ’66) 

Shakespeare’s  occasional  plays,  their  origin  and 
transmission.  Nosworthy,  J.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shakespeare’s  poetics  in  relation  to  King  Lear. 

Fraser,  R.  A.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Shakespeare’s  royal  self.  Kirsch,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shakespeare’s  Southampton.  Rowse,  A.  L.  (Ag 
’ 66)  (1965  annual) 

Shame  of  a  nation.  Stern,  P.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 


Shame,  shame  on  the  Johnson  boys!  Oliansky, 
J.  (My  ’66) 

Shamir  of  Dachau.  Davis,  C.  (D  ’66) 


Shantung  compound.  Gilkey,  L.  (N  ’66) 


Shape  of  automation  for  men  and  management. 

Simon.  H.  A.  (My  ’66) 

Shape  of  the  earth.  Bendick,  J.  (N  ’66) 


Shapiro,  Elliott 

Hentoff.  N.  Our  children  are  dying.  (D  ’66) 
Share-cropping.  See  Farm  tenancy 


Shared  time  strategy.  Friedlander,  A.  F.  (S  ’66) 


Sharks 

Davies,  D.  H.  About  sharks  and  shark  at¬ 
tack.  (F  ’67  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 
Zim,  H.  S.  Sharks.  (N  ’66) 

Shaw,  George  Bernard 
Brown,  I.  Shaw  in  his  time.  (My  ’66) 
Costello.  D.  P.  Serpent’s  eye.  (Je  ’66) 
Kaufmann,  R.  J..  ed.  G.  B.  Shaw.  (Mr  ’66) 
Smith,  J.  P.  Unrepentant  pilgrim.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  annual) 

Shaw  in  his  time.  Brown.  I.  (My  ’66) 
Shearers  and  the  shorn.  Martin.  E.  W.  (Ap 
’66) 

Sheep 

Stories 

Gard,  J.  Smudge  of  the  fells.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shell  collecting.  Dance,  S.  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Shells 

Collection  and  preservation 
Dance,  S.  P.  Shell  collecting.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Shepherd’s  calendar.  Clare,  J.  (My  ’66) 
Sherington,  England 

Chibnali,  A.  C.  Sherington.  (N  ’66) 

Shield  of  Achilles.  Forman,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shift  work.  Mott.  P.  E.  (S  ’66) 

Shinto 

Ross,  F.  H.  Shinto.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shipbuilders.  Halacy,  D.  S.  (S  ’66) 

Shipbuilding 

Juvenile  literature 

Hammond,  R.  Making  of  a  ship.  (F  ’67) 
1966  Annual) 


Shipping 


Great  Britain 


Juvenile  literature 

Penry- Jones,  J.  Boys’  book  of  ships  and 
shipping.  (Ag  ’  66) 


Histories 


Maine 


Waith.  E.  M., 
(O  ’66) 


Shattuck, 
(O  ’66) 


ed.  Shakespeare:  the  histories. 
Stage  history 

H.  Shakespeare  promptbooks. 


C. 

Tragedies 

Shakespeare’s  royal  self 
William.  C-oriolanus 

D.  F.  Poiesis.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 


(Ag  ’66) 


TCIrseh.  .T. 

Shakespeare,  - -  - 

Kitto.  H.  D.  F.  Poiesis.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Shakespeare,  William.  King  Lear 
Fraser,  R.  A.  Shakespeare’s  poetics  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  King  Lear.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Mack,  M.  King  Lear  in  our  time.  (Ag  ’66) 


Prince.  H.  Journals  of  Hezekiah  Prince. 
Jr,  1822-1828.  (Je  ’66) 

Ships 

Baker,  W.  A.  Engine  powered  vessel.  (Mr  ’66) 
Baker,  W.  A.  Sloops  &  shallops.  (D  ’66) 
Carse,  R.  Twilight  of  sailing  ships.  (Mr  ’66) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 
Halacy,  D.  S.  Shipbuilders.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Penry- Jones,  J.  Boys’  book  of  ships  and 
shipping.  (Ag  ’65) 
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Shipwrecks 

Gaddis,  V.  Invisible  horizons.  (F  ’67  (1966 
Annual) 

Snow,  E.  R.  Astounding  tales  of  the  sea. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Taylor,  J.  du  P..  ed.  Marine  archaeology. 
(S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kaplan,  H.  R.  Voyager,  beware.  (S  ’66) 
Shooting 

O’Connor,  J.  Shotgun  book.  (Mr  ’66) 

Shooting  script.  Lyall,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shop  committtees.  See  Employees’  representa¬ 
tion  in  management 

Short  drive,  sweet  chariot.  Saroyan,  W.  (N  ’66) 
Short  history  of  ethics.  MacIntyre,  A.  (N  ’66) 
Short  history  of  Malaysia.  Miller,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Short  history  of  opera,  2v  in  1  [2d  ed].  Grout, 
D.  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Short  history  of  the  Near  East.  Hitti,  P.  K. 
(D  ’66) 

Short  history  of  warfare.  Zook,  D.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 


Short  stories 


Collections 


Best  American  short  stories,  1966.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Charles.  G.,  ed.  Modem  Jewish  stories.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Engel,  E.  J..  ed.  German  narrative  prose, 
v  1  (S  ’66) 

Garrett,  G..  ed.  Girl  in  the  black  raincoat. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ross,  E.  S.,  ed.  Blue  rose.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Short  walk  on  the  campus.  Aitken,  J.  (N  ’66) 
Shotgun  book.  O'Connor,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 


Shotguns 

O'Connor,  J.  Shotgun  book.  (Mr  ’66) 
Showcase.  Newquist.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Shower  of  stars.  Pullen,  J.  J.  (D  ’66) 


Shrubs 

Grimm,  W.  C.  Recognizing  native  shrubs. 
(Ja  ’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

Taylor,  N.  Guide  to  garden  shrubs  and  trees 
(including  woody  vines).  (Ag  ’66) 
Sibelius,  Jean 

Layton,  R.  Sibelius.  (My  ’66) 

Sicily 

Description  and  travel 
Coates,  R.  M.  South  of  Rome.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sick 

Glaser,  B.  G.  Awareness  of  dying.  (N  ’66) 
Sidmouth,  Henry  Addington,  1st  viscount 
Ziegler.  P.  Addington.  (My  ’66) 


Sidney,  Sir  Philip 

Kalstone,  ,D.  Sidney’s  poetry.  (Je  ’66) 


Couhtess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia 

Davis,  W.  R.  Sidney’s  Arcadia.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sidney’s  Arcadia.  Davis,  W.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sidney’s  poetry.  Kalstone.  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Siege  of  the  Alc&zar.  Eby,  C.  D.  (Ag  ’66)  (1985 
Annual) 

Siege  of  Vienna.  Stoye,  J.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco 

Jones,  H.  R.  John  Muir  and  the  Sierra  club. 
(Je  ’66) 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 

Farquhar,  F.  P.  History  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  (Ag  ’65) 

Roth,  H.  Pathway  in  the  sky.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual ) 

Sign  for  Cain.  Wertham,  F.  (D  ’66) 

Sign  of  the  praying  tiger.  Burtnan,  B.  L.  (S  ’66) 
Signal  catastrophe.  Eng  title  of:  The  fierce 
pawns.  Macrory,  P.  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Signs.  Merleau-Ponty,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Silence.  Bondaryev,  V.  (Ap  ’66) 

Silent  partners.  Baum.  D.  J.  (My  ’66) 

Silk 

Boulnois,  L.  Silk  road.  (Ag  ’66) 

Silk  road.  Boulnois,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Silver  falcon,  v3.  Fisher.  E.  See  his  Best 
house  in  Stratford.  (Ap  ’66) 

Silver  swan.  Gregory,  H.,  comp.  (D  ’66) 

Silver  theatre,  amusements  of  the  mining 
frontier  in  early  Nevada,  1850  to  1S64  Wat¬ 
son.  M.  G.  (Mr  ’66) 

Silverado  squatters.  Stevenson,  R.  L,  (In  his 
From  Scotland  to  Silverado).  (N  ’66) 
Silversmithing 

Rowe,  R.  Adam  silver.  1765-1795.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stone,  J.  English  silver  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  (An  ’66) 

Simon  Peter.  Elton,  G.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Simon  says.  Ritter,  M.  (D  ’66) 


Simply  Churchill.  Eng  title  of:  Churchill’s 
last  years.  Howells,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
Simultaneous  rapid  combustion;  v  1  of  Methods 
in  microanalysis.  Kuck,  J.  A.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sin 

Schoonenberg,  P.  Man  and  sin.  (N  ’66) 

Sinai  Campaign,  1956 

Dayan,  M.  Diary  of  the  Sinai  campaign.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Since  1945.  Henderson.  J.  L.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Singer,  Isaac  Bashevis 

Singer,  I.  B.  In  my  father’s  court.  (Je  ’65) 
Singer  of  six  thousand  songs.  Myers.  E.  P. 

(Je  ’66) 

Singers 

Fowke,  E.,  ed.  Traditional  singers  and  songs 
from  Ontario.  (D  ’66) 

Myrus,  D.  Ballads,  blues,  and  the  big  beat. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Singing 

Adler,  K.  Art  of  accompanying  and  coach¬ 
ing.  (Ap  ’66) 

Sinkiuse-Coiumbia  Indians 
Ruby,  R.  H.  Half-Sun  on  the  Columbia. 
(O  ’66) 

Sins  of  the  fathers.  Crews,  F.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Siriyavsky,  Andrei 

Hayward.  M.,  ed  &  tr.  On  trial.  (O  ’66) 
Sioux  Indians 

Juvenile  literature 

Henry,  W.  Custer’s  last  stand.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George.  Priestley,  J.  B. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Sistine  chapel  before  Michelangelo.  Ettlinger. 
L.  D.  (My  ’66) 

Situation  ethics.  Fletcher,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Situla  art.  Kastelic.  J.  (Ad  ’66) 

Six  day  week.  Gardner,  A.  (D  ’66) 

65  valiants.  Luiggi,  A.  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual  ) 

Size  and  cycle.  Bonner,  J.  T.  (S  ’66) 

Skid  row  as  a  way  of  life.  Wallace.  S.  E.  (Ag 
’66) 

Skin  diving 

Schroeder,  R.  E.  Something  rich  and 

strange.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Slosky,  B.  Guide  to  the  underwater.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

StSnuit,  R.  Deepest  days.  (Ag  ’66) 


ouviiiine  iiieraiure 


Phleger,  F.  You  will  live  under  the  sea. 
(F  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Skis  and  skiing 

Dole.  M.  Adventures  in  skiing.  (Mv  ’66) 
Fraser.  C.  Avalanche  enigma.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Valens,  E.  G.  Long  way  up.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sky  on  fire.  Fredette,  R.  H.  (N  ’66) 

Sky  rangers.  Engle,  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Slatin,  Rudolf  Carl,  Freiherr  von 
Hill,  R.  Slatin  Pasha,  (Ap  ’66) 

Slatin  Pasha.  Hill,  R,  (Ap  '66' 

Slave  society  in  the  British  Leeward  Islands 
at .  the  end  of  the  eighteenth-century.  Go¬ 
vern,  E.  V.  (N  ’66) 

Slave  trade 

Dorman,.  E.,  ed.  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  slave  trade  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  4v.  (I?  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Newton,  J.  Journal  of  a  slave  trader  (John 
Newton)  1750-1754.  (Ag  ’66) 

Slavery 

D culture'  (S  ’6?)'°b,em  of  s!avery  ln  Western 
Slavery  and  Methodism.  Mathews,  D.  G.  (Ag 

Slavery  in  Leeward  Islands 
Goveia  E.  V.  Slave  society  in  the  British 
Leeward  Islands  at  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century.  (N  ’66) 

Slavery  in  the  United  States 
AP(De^’  H"  Nat  ’Tumer’s  slave  rebellion. 

ed.  Documents  illustrative  of 
(FS’697T  (196 (PA  nnuaf)  ^  t0  Amerlca’ 

n9G5e.S196I6-A?inua,l)itiCal  ec01™  of  slavery. 
Haiasz,  N.  Rattling  chains.  (N  ’66) 

1 ’66)Uberat0r-  i)ocuments  of  upheaval.  (N 
Lofton,  J  Insurrection  In  South  Carolina’ 
nvir  66)bU  wor!d  0?  Denmark  Vesey’ 

M^wm?drlf  (N  of  Ne^  Slavery  In 

Mathews,  D.  G.  Slavery  and  Methodism.  (Ag 
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Foulkes,  D.  Psychology  of  sleep.  (Ag  ’66) 
Luce,  G.  G.  Sleep.  (Ag  ’66) 

Murray.  E.  J.  Sleep,  dreams,  ana  arousal. 
(Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  _ 

Sleep,  dreams,  and  arousal.  Murray,  E.  J. 
(Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual)  ^ 

Slide-rule  „  , 

Perrlne,  J.  O.  Slide  rule  handbook.  (Mr  66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Asimov.  1.  Easy  introduction  to  the  slide 
rule.  (My  ’66) 

Slide  rule  handbook.  Perrine.  J.  O.  (Mr  ’66) 
Sloops  &  shallops.  Baker,  W.  A.  (D  ’66) 

Small  creatures  in  my  back  garden.  Eng  title 
of:  Small  creatures  in  my  garden.  (Reyn¬ 
olds,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Small  creatures  in  my  garden.  Reynolds,  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Small  war  made  to  order.  Lewis,  N.  (Je  ’66) 
Smell  of  burning.  Lane,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Smiling  phoenix.  Hall,  W.  (S  ’66) 

SrTaylor^dWl  L.  Francis  Hutcheson  and  Da,vid 
Hume  as  predecessors  of  Adam  Smith. 
(S  ’66) 

Smith,  John  . 

Lewis,  P.  Great  rogue.  (N  66) 

Smith,  Perry  Edward 

Capote,  T.  In  cold  blood.  (Mr  66) 

Smithson,  James  ...  ,  ..  „ 

Carmichael,  Lj.  James  Smithson  and  the 

Smithsonian  story.  (Ap  ’66) 

Knowledge  among  men.  (N  6b) 

Smithsonian  Astrophysics!  Observatory 
Jones  B.  J.  Z.  Lighthouse  of  the  skies. 
(O  ’66) 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Carmichael,  1_j.  James  f  Smithson  and  the 

Smithsonian  story.  (Ap  ’66) 

Smithsonian  treasury  of  20th-century  science. 
Smithsonian  institution.  (Ag  6b) 

SlE°ysLmck,  H.  J.  Smoking,  health  and  person¬ 
ality.  (Mr  ’66)  ...  „  ,  r. 

Smoking,  health  and  personality.  Eysenck,  H, 
J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Smudge  of  the  fells.  Gard,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Smuggler’s  bible.  McElroy,  J.  (D  ’66) 

Snake  water.  Williams,  A.  (Mr  ’66) 

SnjJobfe,  J.  F.  Rattlesnakes.  (Ag  ’66) 
lo n i d o s ,  C.  J.  P.  (Mambas  and  man-eaters. 
(F  ’67)  (1866  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Hogner,  D.  C.  Book  of  snakes.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  ’Annual) 

Snaketown,  Arizona 

Antiquities 

Gladwin,  H.  S.  Excavations  at  Snaketown: 
material  culture.  (Ag  ’66) 

Snark  was  a  boojun.  Wood,  J.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 


SFraser.  C.  Avalanche  enigma.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

So  many  steps  to  death.  Christie,  A.  (In  her 
Murder  international).  (N  66) 

So  that  it  flower.  Cane,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

So  you  want  to  be  a  surgeon.  Nourse,  A.  E. 
(N  ’66) 

So  you  want  to  be  a  working  mother!  Benja¬ 
min.  L.  (S  ’66) 

So  you  want  to  be  an  accountant.  Rohn,  F.  H. 
(O  ’66) 

Social  accounting.  See  Accounting 
Social  adjustment 

Berne.  E.  Games  people  play.  (Mr  66) 

Social  and  political  thought  of  Adam  Ferguson. 

Kettler,  IX  (D  ’66) 

Social  anthropology.  See  Ethnology 


S  ArensCbS-g?eC.  M.  Introducing  social  change. 

Boguslaw!  R.  New  Utopians.  (My  ’66) 
D’Antonio,  W.  V.,  ed.  Religion,  revolution, 
and Reform.  (1966,  1966  Annual) 

Horowitz,  I.  L.  Three  worlds  ot  development. 

Magee,66(B.  Democi-atic  revolution.  (Ag  ’66) 
Moore,  B.  Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  (D  ’66)  .  .  ,  ,  _ 

Alorris  R  Feasible  planning  for  social  change. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Neal,  M.  A.  Values  and  interests  in  social 
change.  (My  ’66) 

Platt,  J.  R.  Step  to  man.  (O  ’66) 

Social  change  in  modern  India.  Srinivas,  M.  N. 
(N  ’66) 

Social  classes 

Bottomore,  T.  B.  Classes  in  modern  society. 
(D  ’66) 

Elias,  N.  Established  and  the  outsiders.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


England 

Martin,  E.  W.  Shearers  and  the  shorn. 
’66) 


Grenada,  West  Indies 
Smith,  M.  G.  Stratification  in  Grenada. 
’66) 


(Ap 

(Je 


India 

Bdteille,  A.  Caste,  class,  and  power.  (D  ’66) 


Mexico 

Cancian.  F.  Economics  and  prestige  in  a 
Maya  community.  (O  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Dolci,  D.  New  world  in  the  making.  (Mr  ’66) 
Social  ethics 

Obenhaus,  V.  Ethics  for  an  industrial  age. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Social  gospel  in  America,  1870-1920.  Handy,  R. 
T.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Social  group  work 

Schein,  E.  H.  Personal  and  organizational 
change  through  group  methods:  the  labora¬ 
tory  approach.  (Ag  ’66) 


Social  groups 

Olson,  M.  Logic  of  collective  action.  (Mr  ’66) 
Toch,  H.  Social  psychology  of  social  move¬ 
ments.  (O  ’66) 

Social  history  of  an  Indonesian  town.  Geertz, 
C.  (Je  ’66) 

Social  isolation.  See  Social  psychology 
Social  legislation 

United  States 

Sutherland,  A.  W.  Apology  for  uncomfort¬ 
able  change.  1865-1965.  (Ap  ’66) 

Social  mobility  and  controlled  fertility.  Tien, 
H.  V.  (Mr  ’66) 

Social  novel  at  the  end  of  an  era.  French,  W. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annua!) 

Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and  democracy. 

Moore,  B.  (D  ’66) 

Social  policy 

Morris,  R.  Feasible  planning  for  social 
change.  (Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual) 

Social  problems 

Blaine,  G.  B.  Youth  and  the  hazards  of  af¬ 
fluence.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dolci,  D.  New  World  in  the  making.  (Mr  ’66) 
Skornia,  H.  J.  Television  and  society.  (My 
’66) 


Social  psychology 

Advances  in  experimental  social  psychology, 
v  1.  (Ag  ’66) 

Aubert,  V.  Hidden  society.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cantril,  H.  Pattern  of  human  concerns.  (N 
’66) 

Deutsch,  M.  Theories  in  social  psychology. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Ferguson,  C.  W.  Male  attitude.  (D  ’66) 
Greenberg,  B.  S.,  ed.  Kennedy  assassination 
and  the  American  public.  (Mr  ’66) 

Halle,  L.  J.  Society  of  man.  (Mr  ’66) 
Hammond,  G.  B.  Man  in  estrangement.  (D 
’66) 

Kelman,  H.  C.,  ed.  International  behavior. 
(D  ’66) 

Keniston,  IC  Uncommitted.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
McDonald.  N.  A.  Politics,  a  study  of  control 
behavior.  (Je  ’66) 

Machotka,  O.  Unconscious  in  social  relations. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Murphy,  J.  M.,  ed.  Approaches  to  cross-cul¬ 
tural  psychiatry.  (Ag  ’66) 

Neisser,  H.  On  the  sociology  of  knowledge. 
(D  ’66) 

Ranulf.  S.  Moral  indignation  and  middle  class 
psychology.  (Mr  ’66) 


Rapoport,  A.  Prisoner’s  dilemma.  (Je  ’66) 


Social  psychology  of  social  movements.  Toch. 
H.  (O  ’66) 


Social  responsibility  of  gynecology  and  ob¬ 
stetrics.  Barnes,  A.  C.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 


Social  sciences 

Handy,  R.  Methodology  of  the  behavioral 
sciences.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stone,  J.  Law  and  the  social  sciences  in  the 
second  half  century.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 
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Social  sciences — Continued 


Bibliography 

The  American  behavioral  scientist.  ABS 
guide  to  recent  publications  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  (Je  ’66) 
Wynar.  L R.  Guide  to  reference  materials 
in  political  science,  v  1.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Research 


Blalock,  H.  M.  Causal  Inferences  in  nonex- 
perimental  research  (Mr  ’66) 

Merritt,  R.  L.,  ed.  Comparing  nations.  (Ja 
’67)  (1866  Annual) 


Study  and  teaching 

Buck.  P.,  ed.  Social  sciences  at  Harvard, 
1860-1920.  (S  ’66) 

Social  sciences  at  Harvard,  1860-1920.  Buck, 
P..  ed.  (S  ’66) 

Social  structure  of  revolutionary  America.  Main, 
J.  T.  (Je  ’06) 


Social  surveys 

Cantrii,  H.  Pattern  of  human  concerns. 
’66) 


Tennessee 


(N 


Matthews,  E.  M.  Neighbor  and  kin.  (D  ’66) 


Social  work  as  a  profession 
Lubove,  R.  Professional  altruist.  (Mr  ’66) 


Socialism 

Crossman,  R.  H.  S.  Politics  of  socialism.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Magee,  B.  Democratic  revolution.  (Ag  ’66) 


France 

History 

Lichtheim,  G.  Marxism  in  modem  Prance. 
lO  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Barry,  E.  E.  Nationalisation  in  British  poli¬ 
tics.  (Ap  ’66) 

United  States 

Howe,  I.,  ed.  Radical  papers.  (Je  ’66) 
Nordhoff,  C.  Communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States.  (Ap  ’66) 

Socialism,  Christian 

Nordhoff,  C.  Communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States.  (Ap  ’66) 

Socially  handicapped  children.  See  Problem 
children 

Society,  Primitive 

Adams,  R.  M.  Evolution  of  urban  society: 
early  Mesopotamia  and  prehistoric  Mexico. 
IJa  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Clark,  G.  Prehistoric  societies.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Dournes,  J.  God  loves  the  pagans.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Gluckman,  M.  Politics,  law  and  ritual  In 
tribal  society,  (Ap  ’66) 

Ldvy-Bruhl,  L.  ‘Soul’  of  the  primitive  [new 
ed],  (D  ’66) 

Scheffler,  H.  W.  Choiseul  Island  social 
structure.  (Ap  ’66) 

Spencer,  P.  Samburu.  (Ap  ’66) 

Society  and  education  In  Brazil.  Havighurst, 
R.  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Society  of  Jesus.  See  Jesuits 
Society  of  man.  Halle.  L.  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Society  with  tears.  Sarnoff,  I.  (O  ’66) 
Sociocultural  foundations  of  personality.  UI1- 
man.  A.  D.  (My  ’66) 

Sociological  theories  of  today.  Sorokin.  P.  A. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sociological  writings.  Pareto,  V.  (N  ’66) 
Sociology 

Andreski,  S.  Uses  of  comparative  sociology. 

1965,  1966  Annual) 

Banton,  M.  Roles.  (Je  ’66) 

Gluckman,  M.,  ed.  Closed  systems  and  open 
minds.  (D  ’66) 

Hobhouse,  L.  T.  Sociology  and  philosophy. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Inkeles.  A.  What  is  sociology?  (Ap  ’66) 
Janowitz,  M.,  ed.  New  military.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lee,  A.  M.  Multivalent  man.  (Ag  ’66) 

Levy,  M.  J.  Modernization  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  societies,  2v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Pareto,  V.  Sociological  writings.  (N  ’66) 
Powdermaker,  H  Stranger  and  friend.  (S 
’66) 

Sawer.  G.  Law  in  society.  (My  ’66) 
Sorokin,  P.  A.  Sociological  theories  of  today. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Gouldner,  A.  W.  Enter  Plato.  (S  ’66) 


Research 

Cicourel.  A.  V.  Method 
in  sociology.  (My  ’66) 
Sociology,  Christian 
Bennett,  J.  C.,  ed. 

a  changing  world. 

D’ Antonio,  W.  V._, 


and  measurement 


Christian  social  ethics  in 
(N  ’66) 

_ _ _ _  ed.  Religion,  revolution. 

and  reform.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Handy.  R.  T.,  ed.  Social  gospel  in  America, 
1870-1920.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  . 

Kelsey.  G.  D.  Racism  and  the  Christian 
understanding  of  man.  (My  ’ 66) 

Masse.  B,  L..  ed.  Church  and  social  progress. 
(O  ’  66) 

Sociology,  Urban.  See  Cities  and  towns 
Sociology  and  philosophy.  Hobhouse  L. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,  T  ^ 

Sociology  of  language.  I-Iertzler,  J.  O. 

’67)  (1966  Annual)  ,„T 

Sociology  of  religion.  O  Dea,  T.  P.  (N  66) 
Sociology  of  religious  belonging.  Carrier. 

(Mv  ’66) 

Soft  machine.  Burroughs,  W.  S.  (Je  ’66) 


T. 

(Ja 


H. 


Soil  conservation 

Held,  R.  B.  Soil  conservation  in  perspective. 
(My  ’66) 

Soil  conservation  in  perspective.  Held.  R.  B. 
(My  ’66) 

Soils,  Radioactive  substances  in 
Fowler,  E.  B.,  ed.  Radioactive  fallout,  soils, 
plants,  foods,  man.  (My  ’66) 

Solar  system 

Page,  T.,  ed.  Origin  of  the  solar  system.  (Ag 
’66) 

Sutton.  R.  M.  Physics  of  space.  (O  ’66) 
Soldier  in  paradise.  Collis,  L.  (D  ’66) 

Soldier  speaks.  MacArthur,  D.  (1965,  1966 

Annual) 


Soldiers 
Brome.  V. 
McGuffie, 

’66) 


International  brigades.  (Ap  ’66) 
T.  H.  comp.  Rank  and  file.  (Je 

Juvenile  literature 


Ellacott,  S.  E.  Conscripts  on  the  march. 
’66) 

Ellacott,  S.  E.  Spearman  to  minuteman. 
’66) 

Treece,  H.  Fighting  men.  (Ap  ’66) 
Tucker,  E.  E.  Soldiers  and  armies:  men 
war  through  the  ages.  (Mr  ’66) 


(N 

(N 

at 


Soldiers  and  armies:  men  at  war  through  the 
ages.  Tucker,  E.  E.  (Mr  ’66) 

Soldiers’  revolt.  Kirst,  H.  H.  (S  ’66) 

Solid  mandala.  White,  P.  (Ap  ’66) 


Solids 

Holden,  A.  Nature  of  solids.  (Ag  ’66) 


Solomon,  King  of  Israel 

Maly,  E.  H.  World  of  David  and  Solomon- 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Ish-Kishor.  S.  Carpet  of  Solomon.  (S  ’66) 

Somalia 

History 

Lewis,  I.  M.  Modern  history  of  Somaliland 
from  nation  to  state.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 

nual) 

Somaliland 

Description  and  travel 

Burton,  R.  First  footsteps  in  East  Africa.  (N 
’66) 

Some  avenger,  RISE!  Egan,  L.  (D  ’66) 

Some  British  romantics.  Logan,  J.  V.,  ed 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Some  doves  and  pythons.  Elliott,  S.  L.  (My 
’66) 

Somerset,  Lord  Charles  Henry 

Millar,  A.  K.  Plantagenet  in  South  Africa. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Somerset  and  all  the  Maughams.  Maugham,  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Something  rich  and  strange.  Schroeder,  R.  B. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Something  terrible  has  happened.  Van  Slinger- 
land,  P.  (D  ’66) 

Something  to  hide.  Monsarrat.  N.  (My  ’66) 

Son.  Berriault,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Son  of  Man  in  the  synoptic  tradition.  Todt, 
H.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Son  of  the  Great  Society.  Buchwald,  A.  (D  ’66) 

Song  for  clowns.  Wersba.  B.  (Je  ’66) 

Songs,  American 

Ewen,  D..  ed.  American  popular  songs  from 
the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  present.  (D 
66) 

Morehead,  J.,  ed.  Best  loved  songs  and 
hymns.  (My  ’66) 
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Songs,  Italian 

Aldrich,  P.  Rhythm  in  seventeenth-century 
Italian  monody  (Ag  ’66) 

Songs  and  sonnets.  Donne,  J.  (.With  his  Ele¬ 
gies).  (Ag  ’66) 

Songs  of  innocence,  2v.  Blake,  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  - 

Songs  of  man.  Luboff,  N.,  comp.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sonnet.  Bender,  R.  M.,  ed.  (Ap  66) 

Sons  against  fathers,  hamper  t,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sons  of  France.  Pdtain  and  Re  Gaulle.  Tour- 
noux.  J.-R.  (O  ’66) 

Sonsteby,  Gunnar  Fridtjof  Thurmann 

Sonsteby,  G.  Report  from  no.  24.  (My  ’66) 
Sophocles.  Four  plays.  (Ag  '66) 

Sorby  centennial  symposium  on  the  history  of 
metallurgy,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  October  22-23, 
1963.  Sorby  centennial  symposium  on  the 
history  of  metallurgy.  (My  ’66) 

Sorcery  in  its  social  setting.  Marwick,  M.  G. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


Sorge,  Richard 

Reakin,  F.  W.  Case  of  Richard  Sorge.  (Je 
’66) 

‘Soul’  of  the  primitive  [new  ed].  Ldvy-Bruhl, 
L.  (D  ’66) 

Sound  of  bells.  Sloane,  E.  (O  ’66) 

Sourcebook  on  the  space  sciences.  Glasstone, 
S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sources  of  increased  efficiency.  Hollander,  S. 
(Ag  ’66) 

South.  Billing.  G.  (My  ’66) 

South  Africa.  Cope,  J.  (Ap  66) 

South  Africa.  Hepple,  A.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
South  African  tragedy.  Paton,  A.  (Je  ’66) 


South  African  War,  1899-1902 
Re  May,  G.  H.  R.  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa.  (Ag  ’66) 

South  and  Southwest.  Hubbell,  J.  B.  (D  ’66) 


South  Asia.  See  Asia,  Southern 

South  Asia.  Tinker,  IT.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


South  Carolina 


Politics  and  government 


Freehlinsr,  W.  W.  Prelude  to  Civil  War:  the 
nullification  controversy  in  South  Carolina. 
1816-1836.  (O  ’66) 

South  of  Rome.  Coates,  R.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

South  of  the  moon.  Rittell,  B.  (S  ’66) 
Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley,  3d  earl  of 
Rowse,  A.  R.  Shakespeare’s  Southampton. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 


Southampton 

Aptheker. 
(D  ’66) 


Insurrection,  1831 

H.  Nat  Turner’s  slave  rebellion. 


Southeast  Asia.  Durdin,  T.  (Ap  ’66) 
Southeast  Asia’s  second  front.  Brackman,  A.  C. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Southern  Africa  during  the  iron  age.  Fagan, 
B.  M.  (S  ’66) 


Southern  States  . 

Smith,  F.  E.  Look  away  from  Dixie.  (Ap 
’66) 

Economic  conditions 

Clark,  T.  D.  Three  paths  to  the  modern 
South.  (Ag  ’66)  ., 

Colberg.  M.  R.  Human  capital  in  Southern 
development,  1939-1963.  (Je  ’66) 

Genovese,  E.  D.  Political  economy  of  slavery. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


History 

Halasz,  N.  Rattling  chains.  (N  ’66) 

Rink.  A.  S..  ed.  Writing  Southern  history. 
(O  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 

Cosman,  B.  Five  states  for  Goldwater.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Weltner,  C.  R.  Southerner.  (Je  66) 


Smith,  F.  E. 
’66) 

Weltner,  C.  L. 


Race  question 
Look  away  from  Dixie. 

Southerner.  (Je  ’66) 


(Ap 


Social  conditions 

Hero  A.  O.  Southerner  and  world  affairs. 

(1965,  1966  Annual)  .  ,  ,, 

Smedes.  S.  D.  Memorials  of  a  southern 
planter.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

southern  States  in  literature  .  _  ., 

Gossett,  L.  Y.  Violence  in  recent  Southern 
fiction.  (Ap  ’66) 

Southern  Tenant  Farmers’  Union 
Conrad,  D.  E.  Forgotten  farmers.  (Ap  66) 


Southerner.  Weltner,  C.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Southerner  and  world  affairs.  Hero,  A.  O.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Southwest,  New 

Manuel,  H.  T.  Spanish -speaking  children  of 
the  Southwest.  (S  ’66) 

Antiquities 
Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  Cliff  dwellings.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Silverberg,  R.  Old  ones.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Social  conditions 

Manuel,  IT.  T.  Spanish-speaking  children  of 
the  Southwest.  (S  ’66) 

Southwest,  Old 

History 

Philbrick,  F.  S.  Rise  of  the  West,  1754-1830. 
(Ag  ’ 66)  (1965  Annual) 

Religion 

Posey,  W.  B.  Religious  strife  on  the  South¬ 
ern  frontier.  (Ap  ’66) 

Sovereignty 

Larson,  A.  Sovereignty  within  the  law.  (N 
’66) 

Sovereignty  within  the  law.  Larson,  A.  (N  ’66) 
Soviet  ideology  today.  Wetter.  G.  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Soviet  management.  Richman,  B.  M.  (Je  ’66) 
Soviet  military  policy.  Garthoff,  R.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Soviet  planning.  Degras,  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Soviet  political  system.  Meyer,  A.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Soviet  strategies  in  Southeast  Asia.  McLane, 
C.  B.  (N  '66) 

Soviet  world.  Pietromarchi,  L.  (Mr  ’66) 

Space  biology 
Allen,  T.  Quest.  (Mr  ’66) 

Young,  R.  S.  Extraterrestrial  biology.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Moffat,  S.  Life  beyond  the  earth.  (O  '66) 
Space  encyclopedia.  Illustrated.  Illustrated 
space  encyclopedia.  (Ap  ’66) 

Space  flight 

Rmrae,  E.  M.  History  of  space  flight.  (S  ’66) 
Goodwin.  H.  R.  Images  of  space.  (Ag  ’66) 
Page.  T..  ed.  Wanderers  in  the  sky.  (Mr 
’66) 

Dictionaries 

Juvenile  literature 

Illustrated  space  encyclopedia.  (Ap  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Elting,  M.  Spacecraft  at  work.  (Mr  ’66) 
Faget,  M.  Manned  space  flight.  (Ag  ’66) 
Kay,  T.  Target:  moon.  (Mr  ’66) 

Space  law 

Jenks,  C.  W.  Space  law.  (N  ’66) 

Space  sciences 

Glasstone,  S.  Sourcebook  on  the  space  sci¬ 
ences.  (Mr  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Gardner.  M.  H.  Chemistry  in  the  space  age. 
(My  ’66) 

Hoyt,  M.  F.  American  women  of  the  space 
age.  (Ag  ’66) 

Space  vehicles 

Guidance  systems 

Hymoff,  E.  Guidance  and  control  of  space¬ 
craft.  (D  ’66) 

Spacecraft  at  work.  Elting,  M.  (Mr  ’66) 
Spaceship  earth.  Ward,  B.  (S  ’66) 

Spain 

Civilization 

Smith.  B.  Spain:  a  history  in  art.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Colonies 

Parry,  J.  H.  Spanish  seaborne  empire.  (Ag 
’66) 

Description  and  travel 

Chetwode,  P.  Two  middle-aged  ladies  in 
Andalusia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ford,  R.  Hand-book  for  travellers  in  Spain, 
3v  [new  ed].  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Economic  conditions 

La  Force.  J.  C.  Development  of  the  Spanish 
textile  industry.  1750-1800.  (My  ’66) 


H  i  story 

Aronson,  T.  Royal  vendetta.  (S  ’66) 

Lovett,  G.  H.  Napoleon  and  the  birth  of  mod¬ 
ern  Spain.  2v.  (Mr  ’66) 

Smith.  B.  Spain:  a  history  in  art.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Watt,  W.  M.  History  of  Islamic  Spain.  (N 
’66) 
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Spain — History — Continued 


Civil  War,  19S6-19S9 
Brome,  V.  International  brigades. 
Eby,  C.  D.  Siege  of  the  Alcazar. 
(1965  Annual) 

Larios,  J.  Combat  over  Spain.  (N 


(Ap 

(Ag 

’66) 


’66) 

’66) 


Stansky,  P.  Journey  to  the  frontier.  (O  ’66) 


1939- 

Welles,  B.  Spain.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Daly,  M.  Spain:  wonderland  of  contrasts. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Kings  and  rulers 

Aronson,  T.  Royal  vendetta.  (S  ’66) 

Politics  and  government 
Carr,  R.  Spain:  1808-1939.  (N  ’66) 


Relations  (general)  with  the  United  States 
Rio.  A.  del.  Clash  and  attraction  of  two 
cultures.  (My  ’66) 

Social  conditions 
Carr,  R.  Spain:  1808-1939.  (N  ’66) 

Spain:  1808-1939.  Carr,  R.  (N  ’66) 

Spain:  wonderland  of  contrasts.  Daly,  M.  (Ap 
’66) 

Spalding,  John  Lancaster,  Abp. 

Sweeney.  D.  F.  Life  of  John  Lancaster 
Spalding  (O  ’66) 

Span  across  a  river.  Emerson,  D.  (D  66) 
Spanish  cookbook.  Norman,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Spanish  inquisiiton.  Kamen,  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Spanish  language 


Conversation  and  phrase  books 

Juvenile  literature 

Joslin,  S.  There  is  a  bull  on  my  balcony. 
(My  ’66) 

Spanish  Main 

Sauer,  C.  O.  Early  Spanish  Main.  (Ag  ’66) 
Spanish  seaborne  empire.  Parry,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  the  Southwest. 

Manuel,  H.  T.  (S  ’66) 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  1701-1714 
Sturgill,  C.  C.  Marshal  Villars  and  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  (Ag  '66) 
Sparrow  bush.  Coatsworth,  E.  (My  ’66) 

Sparrow  socks.  Selden,  G.  (Mr  ’66) 

Sparrows 

Stories 


Selden.  G.  Sparrow  socks.  (Mr  ’66) 


Speak  what  we  feel.  Eng  title  of:  Contem¬ 
porary  theatre  and  the  Christian  faith. 
Baxter,  K.  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Spearman  to  minuteman.  Ellacott,  S.  E.  (N  ’66) 
Specialist  in  pro  football.  Silverman,  A.,  ed. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Specialized  information  centers. 
’66) 


Kent,  A.  (Ap 


Speckled  hen.  Zemach,  H.  (N  ’66) 

Spectator,  5v.  The  Spectator.  (O  ’66) 
Speculation 

Cowing,  C.  B.  Populists,  plungers,  and  pro¬ 
gressives.  (Je  ’66) 

Speech 

Stevens,  L.  A.  Ill-spoken  word.  (Je  ’66) 
Spelling  reform 

Noory,  S.  Dictionary  of  pronunciation.  (My 
’66) 


Spencer  problem.  Nash,  E.  W.  (Je  ’66) 

Spenser,  Edmund 


Faerie  queene 

Cheney,  D.  Spenser’s  image  of  nature.  (As 
’66) 


Spenser’s  image  of  nature.  Cheney,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Spiders 

Savory,  T.  Arachnida.  (Mr  ’66) 


Spies 

Penovskiy,  O.  Penkovskiy  papers.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Whiteside,  T.  An  agent  in  place.  (O  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Array  times.  Modern  American  secret  agents 
(Je  ’66) 

Spinning  tops.  Kettelkamp,  L.  (S  ’66) 

Spirit  of  American  government  [reprint]. 
Smith,  J.  A.  (O  ’66) 

Spirit  of  the  Ghetto.  Hapgood,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Spirit  of  the  letter.  Poggioli,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 
Spiritual  exercises.  Raliner,  K.  (Ap  ’66) 


Spiritual  life 

Haring.  B.  S'acramental  spirituality.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Van  Kaam,  A.  Personality  fulfillment  In  the 
spiritual  life.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Splintered  stage.  Gardner,  R.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Splintered  sword.  Treece,  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Spokane 

History 

Fahey,  J.  Inland  empire.  (S  ’66) 

Sportin’  house,.  Longstreet,  S.  (S  ’66) 
Sporting  journeys  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Crowe, 
P.  K.  (N  ’66) 

Spring 

Juvenile  literature 

George,  J.  C.  Spring  comes  to  the  ocean. 
(My  ’66) 

North,  S.  Hurry,  spring!  (Ag  ’66) 

Spring  comes  to  the  ocean.  George,  J.  C.  (My 
’66) 

Spring  song  on  an  old  theme.  Rella,  E,  (Ag 
’66) 

Springtime  in  Noisy  Village.  Lindgren,  A. 
(D  ’66) 

Springtime  of  freedom.  McCord,  W.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Spy.  Lonsdale,  G.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Spylight  Leasor.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Square  called  Silence.  Meiring,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Square  of  sky.  David,  J.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 
Squatting  age  in  Australia,  1835-1847  [reprint], 
Roberts,  S.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stability  of  Shakespeare’s  text.  Honigmann, 

E.  A.  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Staff  leadership  in  public  schools:  a  sociological 
inquiry.  Gross,  N.  (N  ’66) 

Stages  of  political  development.  Organski,  A. 

F.  K  (Ag  ’66) 

Stalemate.  Berckman,  E.  (S  ’66) 

Stalin,  Iosif 

Payne,  R.  Rise  and  fall  of  Stalin.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Randall,  F.  B.  Stalin’s  Russia.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Stalin’s  Russia.  Randall,  F.  B.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Stalking  the  healthful  herbs.  Gibbons,  E.  (S 
*66) 

Standard  encyclopedia  of  the  world’s  rivers 
and  lakes.  Gresswell,  R.  K.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
Standard  fishing  encyclopedia  and  intematoinal 
angling  guide.  McClane’s.  McClane,  A.  J., 
ed.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Standards:  a  chronicle  of  books  for  our  time. 

Hyman.  S.  E.  (N  ’66) 

Stanford,  Sally 

Stanford,  S.  Lady  of  the  house.  (My  ’66) 
Stanislavsky,  Konstantin  Sergeevich 

Edwards.  C.  Stanislavsky  heritage.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stanislavsky  heritage.  Edwards.  C  (Ag  ’66) 
Star  and  the  cross.  Hargrove,  IC  T.,  ed.  (Je 
’66) 

Starrett,  Vincent 

Starrett,  V.  Born  in  a  bookshop.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stars 

Juvenile  literature 

Belting,  N.  Stars  are  silver  reindeer.  (N  ’66) 
Stars  are  silver  reindeer.  Belting.  N.  (N  ’66) 
Starting  out  in  the  thirties.  Kazin,  A.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Starved  and  the  silent.  Schwartz,  A.  (My  ’66) 
The  State 

Baumol,  W.  J.  Welfare  economics  and  the 
theory  of  the  state  [2d  ed],  (N  ’66) 

Katz  M.  Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  (D  ’66) 

Matthews.  Z.  K. .  ed.  Responsible  government 
in  a  revolutionary  age.  (N  ’66) 

Negley,  G.  Political  authority  and  moral 
.lodgment.  (Ap  ’66) 

Organski,  A.  F.  K.  Stages  of  political  de¬ 
velopment.  (Ag  ’66) 

State  aid  to  education 

Sanford,  T.  But  what  about  the  people?  (Je 

no) 


State  and  economic  enterprise  in  Japan.  Lock- 
wood,  W.  W.,  ed. ’(Ap  ’66) 

State  and  science.  See  Science  and  state 

State  government  and  economic  development. 

Nash,  G.  D.  (Mr  ’66) 

State  governments 

Leach,  R  H  Interstate  relations  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  (Ag  ’66) 

State  of  siege.  Frame,  J.  (N  ’66) 

State  of  the  Nation.  Boroff,  D.,  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Stat179°0f-19h66.  U3v.0r(Nm’e66)aSreS  °f  th6  presidents’ 
State  of  war.  Hoffmann,  S.  (Ap  ’66) 

State  politics  and  the  public  schools.  Masters, 
JN.  A.  (Ap  66) 
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States,  New 

Coleman,  J.  S.,  ed.  Education  and  political 
development.  (Je  ’66) 

Foster,  P.  Education  and  social  change  in 
Ghana.  (N  ’66) 

Hatch,  J.  History  of  postwar  Africa  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Lewis,  W.  H..  ed.  French- ;3p editing  Africa. 
(S  ’66) 

Education 

Beeby,  C.  E.  Quality  of  education  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Curie,  A.  Planning  for  education  in  Pakistan. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics 

Lewis,  W.  A.  Politics  in  West  Africa.  (Ag 
’66) 

McCord,  W.  Springtime  of  freedom.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Woodhouse,  C.  M.  New  concept  of  nations. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Statesman’s  game.  Aldridge,  J.  (N  ’66) 
Statesmanship  and  party  government.  Mans¬ 
field,  H.  C.  (Ag  '66)  (1965  Annual) 

Statesmen,  American 

Donovan,  F.  Women  in  their  lives.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Young,  J.  S.  Washington  community,  1800- 
1828.  (N  ’66) 

Statesmen,  British 

Bagehot,  W.  Bagehot’s  historical  essays.  (My 
’66) 

Stationary  economy.  Meade,  J.  E.  (D  ’66) 
Statistics 

Bibliography 

Kendall,  M.  G.  Bibliography  of  statistical 
literature,  v2.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Alterman,  H.  Numbers  at  work.  (N  ’66) 
Statues  in  a  garden.  Colegate.  I.  (Je  ’66) 
Staying  alive.  Wagoner,  D.  (D  ’66) 

Steady  work.  Howe,  I.  (D  ’66) 

Steagle.  Faust,  I.  (S  ’66) 

Steak  book.  Hawkins,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Steamboats 

Juvenile  literature 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  American  steamboat  stories. 

(S  ’66) 


Stedman,  John  Gabriel 
Collis,  L.  Soldier  in  paradise. 


(D  ’66) 


Steel  industry  and  trade 

Temin,  P.  Iron  and  steel  in  nineteenth-century 
America.  (My  ’66) 


Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur 


Juvenile  literature 

Berry,  E.  Mr  Arctic:  an  account  of  Vilhjal¬ 
mur  Stefansson.  (S  ’66) 

Stein,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Freiherr  vom 
und  zum 

Raack,  R.  C.  Fall  of  Stein.  (Ap  ’66) 
Steinmetz,  Charles  Proteus 


Juvenile  literature 

Beny,  E.  Charls  Proteus  Steinmetz,  wizard 
of  electricity.  (S  ’66)  . 

Guy,  A.  W.  Steinmetz:  the  wizard  of  light. 
(Mr  ’66) 


Steller,  George  William 

Ford,  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back. 
’66) 

Step  to  man.  Platt,  J.  R.  (O  ’66) 


(D 


Phillips,  E.  D.  Royal  hordes.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stepping  westward.  Bradbury,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sterne,  Laurence  „  ,  ,  ,  . .  .. 

Hartley.  L.  Laurence  Sterne  in  the  twentieth 
century.  (N  ’66) 

Stevens,  Wallace 

Nassar,  E.  P.  Wallace  Stevens:  an  anatomy 
of  figuration.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Riddel,  J  N.  Clairvoyant  eye.  (Ag  ’66) 
Stevens,  W.  Letters  of  Wallace  Stevens. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing 
As  we  knew  Adlai.  (N  ’66) 

Brown,  S.  G.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  (Ap  66) 
Ross,  L.  Adlai  Stevenson.  (Ap  ’66) 

Whitman,  A  Portrait:  Adlai  E.  Stevenson: 
politician,  diplomat,  friend.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual)  ..  ... 

Juvenile  literature 


Hayman,  L.  American  ambassador  to  the 
world:  Adlai  Stevenson.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Ann¬ 

ual) 

Severn,  B.  Adlai  Stevenson.  (Ag  ’66) 


Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 

Juvenile  literature 

Bailey,  A.  C.  To  remember  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  (Je  ’66) 

Stevenson  wit.  Stevenson,  A.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Stieglitz,  Alfred 

Seligmann,  H.  J.  Alfred  Stieglitz  talking 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stitches  of  creative  embroidery.  Enthoven,  J. 
(My  ’66) 

Stock  exchange 

Cowing,  C.  B.  Populists,  plungers,  and  pro¬ 
gressives.  (Je  ’66) 

Sobe),  R.  Big  board.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Wood.  J.  M.  What’s  the  market?  (O  '66) 
Stolen  years.  Falkus,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Stone  age 

Breuil,  H.  Men  of  the  old  stone  age.  (Ap  ’66) 
Mellaart,  J.  Earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near 
East.  (Ap  ’66) 

Stonecutting 

Burgess^  F.  English  churchyard  memorials. 
Stonehenge 

Hawkins,  G.  S.  Stonehenge  decoded.  (Ap  ’66) 
iStories  from  Roman  history.  Defrasne,  J.  (N 
’66) 

Stories  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Grimal,  P.  (N 
’66) 

Stories  of  favorite  operas.  More.  Bulla.  C.  R. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Stories  of  Hawaii.  London,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Stories  of  York  state,  Harold  Frederic’s.  Fred¬ 
eric,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Story  of  Aida.  Stevenson,  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Story  of  Elsa.  Adamson.  J.  (N  ’66) 

Story  of  fire  fighting.  Stephens,  P.  J.  (D  ’66) 
Stoiy  of  Israel.  Levin.  M.  (S  ’66) 

Story  of  Malaysia.  Eng  title  of:  A  short  history 
of  Malaysia.  Miller,  H  (Ag  ’66) 

Story  of  medicine.  Sylvester,  D.  W.  (O  ’66) 
Story  of  Mr  Nen6.  Papas,  T.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Story  of  mysticism.  Graef,  H  (Ag  ’66) 

Story  of  newspapers.  Thomas,  D.  (Mr  ’66) 
Story  of  O.  R6age.  P.  (My  ’66) 

Story  of  Scotland  Yard.  Howe,  R.  (S  ’66) 
Story  of  The  barber  of  Seville.  Johnston  J. 
(S  ’66) 

Story  of  the  Blue  Nile  [abr  ed],  Moorehead, 
(S  ’66) 

Story  of  the  Doughboys.  Stallings,  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Story  of  the  English  language.  Sparks,  w.  (Je 
’66) 

Story  of  the  Incas.  McKown,  R.  (O  ’66) 
Storybook  dictionary,  Richard  Scarry’s.  Scarry, 
R.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Strachey,  William 

Culliford,  S.  G.  William  Strachy.  1572-1621. 
(S  ’66) 

Strainchamps,  Ethel 

Strainchamps,  E.  Don’t  never  say  caln’t.  (Mr 
’60) 

Strange  career  of  Jim  Crow  [2d  rev  ed]. 

Woodward,  C.  V.  (S  ’66) 

Strange  companions  in  nature.  Earle,  O.  L. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Strange  light.  Reeves,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Stranger  and  friend.  Powdermaker,  H.  (S  '66) 
Stranger  in  the  snow.  Goran,  L.  (O  ’66) 
Stranger  with  a  bag.  Eng  title  of:  Swans  on  an 
autumn  river.  Warner,  S.  T.  (Ap  ’66) 
Strasberg  at  the  Actors  studio.  Strasberg,  L. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Strategic  power  and  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Horelick,  A.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Strategy 

Gretton,  P.  Maritime  strategy.  (D  ’66) 
Schwarz,  U.  American  strategy:  a  new  per¬ 
spective  (Ag  ’66) 

See  also 
Deterrence 

Strategy  of  world  order,  4v.  Falk,  R.  A.,  ed. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stratification  in  Grenada.  Smith,  M.  G,  (Je  ’66) 

Strauss.  Joseph  Baermann 

Juvenile  literature 

Chester,  M.  Joseph  Strauss:  builder  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Strauss,  Richard 

Mann,  W.  Richard  Strauss.  (S  ’66) 
Stravinsky,  Igor  Fedorovich 
Stravinsky,  I.  Themes  and  episodes.  (N  ’66) 
Streaming.  Jackson,  B.  (My  ’66) 

Strella’s  children.  Newman,  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 
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Strictly  illegal.  Eng  title  of:  Haganah.  Mardor, 
M.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Striders.  Ramanujan,  A.  K.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Strikes  and  lockouts 
Brody,  D.  Labor  in  crisis.  (Je  '66) 


History 

Adams,  G.  Age  of  industrial  violence,  1910-16. 
(D  ’66) 

Strings  are  false.  MacNeice,  L.  (D  ’66) 

Stroll  to  Syracuse.  Seume,  J.  G.  (Je  '66) 
Strong  man  armed.  Eng  title  of:  Deeds  of  faith. 
Wyszynski,  S.  (N  ’66) 

Structural  and  tectonic  principles.  Badgley, 
P.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 

Structure,  function,  and  law  of  a  free  trade 
area.  Lambrinidis,  J.  S.  (F  ’67)  (966  Annual) 
Structures  of  the  modern  world,  1850-191)0. 

Ponente,  N.  (Je  ’66) 

Struggle  within.  Bowen,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Struggle  without  and  within;  v2  of  Napoleon 
and  the  birth  of  modem  Spain.  Lovett. 
G.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Students 

Dale,  R.  R.  Down  stream.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Johnson,  W.  Fulbright  program:  a  history. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Great  Britain 

Hudson,  L.  Contrary  imaginations.  (D  ’66) 


M  innesota 

Berdie,  R.  F.  Decisions  for  tomorrow.  (Ag 
’66) 

United  States 

Aitken,  J.  Short  walk  on  the  campus.  (N  ’66) 
Cohen,  J,  W.,  ed.  Superior  student  in  Amer¬ 
ican  higher  education.  (Ag  ’66) 

Cohen,  M.,  ed.  New  student  left.  (Je  ’66) 
Goldstein,  R.  1  in  7:  drugs  on  campus.  (N  ’66) 
Group  for  the  advancement  of  psychiatry. 

Sex  and  the  college  student.  (Ag  ’66) 
Luce,  P.  A.  New  left.  (Ag  ’66) 

Mallery,  D.  Ferment  on  the  campus.  (Ap  '66) 
Newfield,  J.  Prophetic  minority.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Yon  Hoffman.  N.  Multiversity.  (S  ’66) 
Students,  Foreign 

Herbst,  J.  German  historical  school  in 
American  scholarship.  (Ap  ’66) 

Students,  scholars,  and  parents.  White,  S.  (Ap 
’66) 

Studies  in  British  politics.  Rose,  R.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
Studies  in  Luke-Acts.  Keck,  L.  E..  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Studies  in  medieval  and  renaissance  literature. 
Lewis,  C.  S.  (N  ’66) 

Studies  in  profit,  business  saving,  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  1920-1962,  v  1. 
Hart.  P.  E.  (My  ’66) 

Studies  in  six  17th  century  writers.  King,  J.  R. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Study  in  survival.  Fletcher,  W.  C.  (O  ’66) 
Study  of  Africa.  Eng  title  of:  Modern  Africa. 

McEwan.  P.  J.  M.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Study  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  tragedy. 

Tomlinson,  T.  B.  (My  ’66) 

Study  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  Bea,  A.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Study  of  urbanization.  Hauser,  P.  M.,  ed.  (Ap 
’66) 

Study  of  war  [2d  ed],  Wright,  Q.  (Ad  ’66) 
Study  on  Cuba.  Cuban  economic  research 
project.  University  of  Miami.  (S  ’66) 

Style,  Literary 

Brown,  H.  Prose  styles.  (Ag  ’66) 

Harrison.  J.,  ed.  Scientists  as  writers.  (Ap 
’66) 

Styron,  William 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (O  ’66) 

Su  Tung-p’o:  selections  from  a  Sung  dynasty 
poet.  Su  Tung-p’o.  (P  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Subconsciousness 

Machotka,  O.  Unconscious  in  social  relations 
(Ag  ’66) 

Subject  collections  in  European  libraries. 

Lewanski.  R.  C.,  comp.  (S  ’66) 

Subject  index  to  the  Warren  report  and  hear¬ 
ings  &  exhibits.  Meagher,  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Subversive  activities 

Latham,  E.  Communist  controversy  in 
Washington.  (S  ’66) 

Success 

Cawelti,  J.  G.  Apostles  of  the  self-made  man. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Rischin,  M.,  ed.  American  gospel  of  success. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Successful  calamity.  Puller,  E.  (Ag  *66) 
Such  agreeable  friends.  Grzimek,  B.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Such  sweet  thunder.  Balliett,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sudan 

History 

Henderson.  K.  D.  D,  Sudan  Republic.  (Je 
’66) 

Said,  B.  M.  Sudan.  (My  ’66) 

Sudan  Republic.  Henderson,  K.  D.  D.  (Je  ’66) 
Suez  Canal 

Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Building  the  Suez  Canal. 
(D  ’66). 

Suicide 

Varah,  C.,  ed.  Samaritans.  (D  ’66) 

Sukarno,  Achmed 

Sukarno.  Sukarno.  _(Ap  ’66) 

Sullivan,  Louis  Henry 

Duncan,  H.  D.  Culture  and  democracy.  (S 
’66) 

Sum  and  total  of  now.  Robertson,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Sumer 

Antiquities 

Cottrell,  L.  Quest  for  Sumer.  (Ap  ’66) 
Summer  cookbook.  Brunner,  L.  R.  (S  ’66) 
Summer  fires;  and  Winter  country.  Shadbolt, 
M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Summer  resorts 

Adams.  J.  Borscht  belt.  (S  ’66) 

Summering.  Greenberg,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Summer’s  lease.  Rothenstein,  J.  (My  ’66) 

Sun 

Juvenile  literature 

Shapp,  M.  Let’s  find  out  about  the  sun,  (Mr 
'66) 

Sun  King.  Mitford,  N.  (D  '66) 

Sunday.  Simenon,  G.  (D  ’66) 

Sunset  ship.  Turner,  J.  M.  W.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Superior  student  in  American  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Cohen,  J.  W.,  ed  (Ag  ’66) 
Supernatural.  Hill,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Supersonic  waves 

Frederick,  J.  R.  Ultrasonic  engineering.  (Mr 
’66) 

Superstition 

Brasch.  R.  How  did  it  begin?  (N  ’66) 

Supper  and  the  Eucharist.  Wilkinson,  J.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Surfeit  of  sun.  Graham,  S.  (My  ’66) 

Surgery 

Juvenile  literature 

Nourse  a.  E.  So  you  want  to  be  a  surgeon. 
UN  66) 

Surinam 

Collis,  L.  Soldier  in  paradise.  (D  ’66) 
Surrealism 

-‘Hduid,  F.  Philosophy  of  surrealism.  (My 

bo) 

T.  H.  Introduction  to  surrealism. 

(My  6b) 

Survey  of  Marxism,  Gregor,  A.  J.  (S  ’66) 
Surveys  of  economic  theory,  v  1-2.  American 
economic  association.  (D  ’66) 

Survival  on  the  moon.  Maisak.  L.  (N  ’66) 
Sussex,  England 

Description  and  travel 

Willard,  B.  Sussex.  (Ag  ’66) 

Sussex.  Willard.  B  (Ag  '66) 

Susy.  Neider,  C.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sutter,  John  Augustus 
Lewis,  O.  Sutter’s  Fort.  (D  ’66) 

Sutter’s  Fort,  California 
Lewis,  O.  Sutter’s  Fort.  (D  ’66) 

Suvorov,  Aleksandr  Vasil'evich,  Knfaz  Italilskil 
Long-worth,  P.  Art  of  victory.  (Ag  ’66) 

Swans )  on  an  autumn  river.  Warner,  S.  T.  (Ap 

Swansea,  Wales 

Social  conditions 

Rosser,  C.  Family  and  social  change.  (Je  '66) 
Sweet  birds  of  Gorham.  Birstein,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Swift  deer.  McClung.  R.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles 
C°(n^g  1  *'66)T‘  B'  Swinburne’a  theory  of  poetry 
Peters,  R.  L.  Crown  of  Apollo.  (Ag  ’66i 

Swinburne's  theory  of  poetry.  Connolly.  T.  E 
(Ag  fab) 

Swindlers  and  swindling 
B  TE)1’  who  stole  Portugal.  (D 

Crowther,  S.  Highway  robbery.  (N  ’66) 
Gentry,  C.  Vulnerable  Americans.  (N  ’66) 
Swiss  banks.  Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  (Je  ’66) 
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Swope,  Herbert  Bayard 
Kahn,  E.  J.  World  of  Swope.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Swords  of  Spain.  Daley,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Sydney  assassins.  Cotton,  D.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Ann¬ 
ual) 

Symbolic  logic  and  the  real  number'  system. 

Lightstone,  A.  H.  (O  ’66) 

Symbolism  In  literature 
Bertocci,  A.  P.  From  symbolism  to  Baude¬ 
laire.  (Mr  ’66) 

Brodthkorb,  P.  Ishmael’s  white  world.  (Ap 
’66) 

Symbolism  of  Virginia  Woolf.  Thakur,  N.  C. 
(O  ’66) 

Symbols  of  American  community,  1735-1775. 

Merritt,  R.  L.  (D  ’66) 

Symptoms  of  loss.  Williams,  PI.  (D  ’66) 
Synagogues 

ICampf,  A.  Contemporary  synagogue  art.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  .Annual) 


Syria 


History 


Torrey,  G.  H.  Syrian  politics  and  the  military, 
1945-1958.  (Je  ’66) 


Syrian  politics  and  the  military,  1945-1958. 
Torrey,  G.  PI.  (Je  ’66) 

Systematic  glossary  of  selected  economic  and 
social  terms,  English/French/Spanish/Rus¬ 
sian.  Paenson.  I.  (Je  ’66) 


Systems  engineering 

Boguslaw,  R.  New  Utopians.  (My  ’66) 
Systems  of  social  accounts.  Stuvel,  G.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Tahiti 

Moorehead,  A.  Fatal  impact.  (My  ’66) 

Tailoring 

Waugh,  N.  Cut  of  men’s  clothes,  1C00-1900. 
(My  ’66) 

Tai-pan.  Clavell,  J.  (O  ’66) 

Taiping  rebellion,  1S50-1S64.  See  China — History 
— Taiping  rebellion.  1850-1864 
Taiping  rebellion,  v  1.  Michael,  F.  (N  ’66) 
Take  joy!  Tudor,  T.,  ed.  (Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual) 
Take  now  thy  son.  Hyman.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Tal  and  the  magic  barruget.  Wuorio,  E.-L.  (Mr 
’66) 

Tale  of  middle  length.  Shura,  M.  F.  (D  ’66) 
Tale  of  stolen  time.  Schwartz,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tales  and  legends  from  India.  Macfarlane,  I. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Tales  the  Muses  told.  Green,  R.  L.,  ed.  (My 
’66) 

Tales  told  by  fossils.  Fenton,  C.  D.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Talk  stories.  Ross,  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Talkative  president.  Coolidge,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 
Talking  mountain.  Evarts,  H.  G.  (S  ’66) 
Taney,  Roger  Brooke 

Lewis,  W.  Without  fear  or  favor.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Tanganyika 

See  nlso 
Tanzania 

History 

Listowel,  J.  Making  of  Tanganyika.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tanzania 

MacDonald,  A.  Tanzania:  young  nation  in 
a  hurry.  (N  ’66) 

Tanzania:  young  nation  in  a  hurry.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  A.  (N  ’66) 

Taoism 

Merton,  T.  Way  of  Chuang  tzu.  (Je  ’66) 
Tarasov,  Vladislav  Stepanovich 
Sareen,  C.  L.  Bid  for  freedom.  (Mr  ’66) 
Target:  moon.  Kay.  T.  (Mr  ’66) 

Tariff 

Vanek,  J.  General  equilibrium  of  international 
discrimination.  (My  ’66) 

Tartar  relation,  Skelton,  R.  A.  (With  his  Vin- 
land  map).  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Tasso,  Torquato 

Brand.  C.  P.  Torquato  Tasso.  (S  ’66) 

Taste  in  eighteenth  century  France.  Saisselin, 
R.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tatsukichi,  Minobe 

Miller,  F.  O.  Minobe  Tatsukichi.  (Mr  ’66) 
Taxation 

United  States 

Musgrave,  R.  A.,  ed.  Essays  in  fiscal  fed¬ 
eralism.  (D  ’66) 

Taylor,  Zachary 

Juvenile  literature 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Zachary  Taylor.  (Ag  ’66) 


Tchaikovsky,  Peter  llyitch 

Hanson.  L.  Tchaikovsky:  the  man  behind  the 
music.  (Je  ’66) 

Tchaikovsky:  a  new  study  of  the  man  and  his 
music.  Eng  title  of:  Tchaikovsky:  the  man 
behind  the  music.  Hanson,  L.  (Je  ’66) 
Tchaikovsky:  the  man  behind  the  music.  Han¬ 
son.  L.  (Je  ’66) 

Tea  with  Mr  Timothy.  Morgan,  G.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

T pg 

Stinnett,  T.  M.  Professional  negotiation  In 
public  education.  (N  ’66) 

Teachers  and  the  taught  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Ben¬ 
ton,  W.  (Je  ’66) 

Teacher’s  pet.  Miles,  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Teaching 

Aids  and  devices 

Roucek,  J.  S.,  ed.  Programmed  teaching: 
a  symposium  on  automation  in  education. 
(O  ’66) 

Teaching  as  a  profession 

Brown,  D.  G.  Market  for  college  teachers. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Teaching  in  the  slum  school.  Strom,  R.  D.  (Je 
’66) 

Teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican  council.  Vati¬ 
can  council,  2d.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Technical  assistance 

Hambidge.  G.,  ed.  Dynamics  of  development. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Technical  education 

Davies,  L.  Liberal  studies  and  higher  tech¬ 
nology.  (N  ’66) 

Technical  information  center  administration. 
TICA  conference.  Drexel  institute  of  tech¬ 
nology.  (Ap  ’66) 

Technical  writing 

Johnson.  T.  P.  Analytical  writing.  (Ag  ’66) 
Technique  of  etching  and  engraving.  Brunsdon, 
J.  (N  ’66) 

Technique  of  lithography.  Weaver,  P.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Technique  of  wood  sculpture.  Gross,  C.  (S  ’66) 
Techniques  in  experimental  virology.  Harris, 
R.  J.  C.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 

Techniques  of  painted  Attic  pottery.  Noble, 
J.  V.  (Je  ’66) 

Technology 

Brumbaugh,  R.  S.  Ancient  Greek  gadgets  and 
machines.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Dictionaries 

McGraw-Hill  encyclopedia  of  science  and 
technology.  15v  [2d  ed],  (Ag  ’66) 


History 

Sung.  V.-H.  T’ien-kung  k’ai-wu.  (N  ’66) 
Technology  and  civilization 

Black,  C.  E.  Dynamics  of  modernization. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cipolla,  C.  M.  Guns,  sails  and  empires.  (D 
’66) 


Teen-agers  and  sex.  Pike,  J.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre 
Barbour,  G.  B.  In  the  field  with  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  (N  ’66) 

Braybrooke.  N..  ed.  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  pil¬ 
grim  of  tbe  future.  (Ag  ’66) 

Grenet,  A.  B.  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  (S  ’66) 
Lubac,  H.  de.  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  the  man 
and  his  meaning.  (Ag  ’66)  _ 

Mooney,  C.  F.  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and 
tbe  mystery  of  Christ.  (O  ’66) 

Murray,  M.  H.  Thought  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  (Je  ’66) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  the  mystery  of 
Christ.  Mooney,  C.  F.  (O  ’66) 


Telescope 

Paul,  H.  E.  Telescopes  for  skygazing.  (N  ’66) 
Telescopes  for  skygazing.  Paul,  H.  E.  (N  ’66) 


T  elevision 
Skornia, 
’66) 


broadcasting 

H.  J.  Television  and  society. 
History 


(My 


Barnouw,  E.  Tower  in  Babel;  a  history  of 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States,  v  1.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Television  and  society.  Skornia.  H.  J.  (My  ’66) 
Tell  me,  tell  me.  Moore,  M.  (D  ’66) 

Tell  no  man.  St  Johns,  A.  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Tel!  the  time  to  none.  Hudson,  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tellers  of  tales.  Green,  R.  L.  (Ap  ’66) 

The  telling.  Weston,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Telling  a  child  about  death.  Jackson.  E.  N. 

(S  ’66) 
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Temperance 

Chafetz,  M.  E.  Liquor:  the  servant  of  man. 

’66> 

Clark,  N.  H.  Dry  years.  (An  66 ) 

Isaac.  P.  E.  Prohibition  and  politics:  turbu¬ 
lent  decades  in  Tennesse,  1885-1920.  (D  ’66) 

Temples  „  ^  . 

Lewis,  M.  J.  T.  Temples  in  Roman  Britain. 
(D  ’66) 

Mirsky,  J.  Houses  of  God.  (Mr  ’66) 
Temples  in  Roman  Britain.  Lewis,  M.  J.  T.  (D 
’66) 

Temptation  and  the  passion:  the  Markan  soteri- 
ology.  Best,  E.  (Ag.’66)  .  ,T 

Ten  crises  in  civilization.  Coblentz,  S.  A.  (Je 

Ten  fingers  for  God.  Wilson,  D.  C.  (My  ’66) 
Ten  heroes  of  the  twenties.  Lardner.  R.  (Ag 
1 66 ) 

Ten  perspectives  on  Milton.  Hughes,  M.  T.  (Je 
’661 

1066.  the  story  of  a  year.  Butler,  D.  (Je  ’66) 
Tenant.  Topor.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tenants  of  the  house.  Miller,  H.  R.  (Mr  66) 

Tpn  n  pecop 

Politics  and  government 

Isaac,  P.  E.  Prohibition  and  politics:  tur¬ 
bulent  decades  in  Tennessee.  1885-1920.  (D 
’66) 

Social  conditions 

Matthews,  E.  M.  Neighbor  and  kin.  (D  ’66) 
Tennessee  Williams  and  friends.  Maxwell,  T. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord 

Richardson.  J.  Pre-eminent  Victorian.  (Ag 

Tentacles  of  power.  Mollenhoff,  C.  R.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Terra-cotta  , 

Nicholson,  F.  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman 
pottery  and  small  terra-cottas.  (Ag  ’66) 
Territorial  imperative.  Ardrey,  R.  (N  ’66) 
Test  ban  and  disarmament:  the  path  of  negoti¬ 
ation.  Dean,  A.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Testaments  of  time.  Deuel,  L.  (1965,  1966  Ann¬ 
ual) 

Testimony:  the  United  States,  1885-1890.  Rezni- 
koff,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 

Gwens,  W.  A.  This  stubborn  soil.  (D  ’66) 
Description  and  travel 

Dillon,  R.  H.  J.  Ross  Browne.  (Je  ’66) 


History 

Rawhide  Texas. 


(F  ’67)  (1966 


Gard,  W. 

Annual) 

Textile  design 

Albers,  A.  On  weaving.  (D  ’66) 

Hartung,  R.  More  creative  textile  design. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Textile  industry  and  fabrics 
Spain 

La  Force,  J.  C.  Development  of  the  Spanish 
textile  industry,  1750-1800.  (My  ’66) 

Textile  printing 

Hartung,  R.  More  creative  textile  design. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Thai  peasant  personality.  Phillips,  H.  P.  (My 
’66) 

Thailand 

History 

Nuechterlein.  D.  E.  Thailand  and  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  Southeast  Asia.  (Ag  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Phillips,  H.  P.  Thai  peasant  personality.  (My 
’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Hollinger,  C.  Mai  pen  rai  means  never  mind. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Thailand  and  the  struggle  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Nuechterlein.  D.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Thanet,  Octave.  See  French.  A. 

Thanksgiving  day 


Juvenile  literature 

Luckhardt,  M.  G.,  comp.  Thanksgiving  feast 
and.  festival.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Thanksgiving  feast  and  festival.  Luckhardt, 
M.  C.,  comp.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Thant,  U 

Bingham.  J.  U  Thant.  (Je  ’66) 

That  great  Pattillo.  Garland,  J.  E.  (S  ’66) 
That  quail,  Robert.  Stanger,  M.  A.  (N  ’66) 
That  summer.  Drury.  A.  (My  ’66) 

Thaw  at  the  Vatican.  Wall,  B.  (Je  ’66) 


Thayer,  Gertrude  May  (Wheeler) 

Thayer,  C.  W.  Muzzy.  (S  66) 

Theater 

Baxter,  K.  M.  Contemporary  theatre  and  the 
Christian  faith.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Clurman,  H.  Naked  image.  (O  ’66) 

Gassner,  J.  Directions  in  modern  theatre  and 
drama.  <Je  ’66)  . 

Guthrie,  T.  In  various  directions.  (1965,  1966 
Annual)  ...  . 

Watson  M.  G.  Silver  theatre,  amusements  of 
the  mining  frontier  in  early  Nevada.  1S50  to 
1864.  (Mr  ’66)  ,  ^  „ 

Weissman,  P.  Creativity  In  the  theater.  (Je 
•66) 

Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire,  etc. 

Green,  M.  Downwind  of  upstage.  (D  ’66) 
Biography 
Juvenile  literature 

Trease.  G.  Seven  stages.  (Ap  ’66) 

History 

Fuller,  E.  Pageant  of  the  theatre  [new  rev 
ed],  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jews 

Lifson,  D.  S.  Yiddish  theatre  in  America.  (Mr 
’66) 

Production  and  direction 

McCahnon,  G.  Creating  historical  drama.  (S 
’66) 

Burma 

Sein,  K.  Great  Po  Sein.  (O  ’66) 

New  York  (City) 

Lifson,  D.  S.  Yiddish  theatre  in  America.  (Mr 
•66) 

Russia 

Edwards.  C.  Stanislavsky  herita,ge.  (Ag  ’66) 


United  States 

Brustein,  R.  Seasons  of  discontent.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Edwards.  C.  Stanislavsky  heritage.  (Ag  ’66) 
Gardner.  R.  H.  Splintered  stage.  (Ag  ’66) 
Moody,  R.,  ed.  Dramas  from  the  American 
theatre,  1762-1909.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rankin.  H.  F.  Theater  in  colonial  America. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Bibliography 

Stratman,  C.  J.  Bibliography  of  the  American 
theatre.  (Ag  ’66) 


Dictionaries 

Rigdon.  W..  ed.  Biographical  encyclopaedia  & 
who’s  who  of  the  American  theatre.  (Ag 
’66) 

History 

Laufe,  A.  Anatomy  of  a  hit.  (Je  ’66) 

Lewis,  A.  American  plays  and  playwrights  of 
the  contemporary  theatre.  (Ap  ’66) 

Theater  in  colonial  America.  Rankin,  H.  F. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Theater  in  the  fiction  of  Marcel  Proust.  Linn, 
J.  G.  (S  ’66) 

Theatre  of  machines.  Keller,  A.  G.,  ed.  (Ap  ’66) 
Theaters 

Silverman.  M.  Contemporary  theatre  archi¬ 
tecture.  (Ag  ’66) 


Stage  setting  and  scenery 
Mielziner.  J.  Designing  for  the  theatre.  (Je 
’66) 


Theatre.  See  Theater 

Their  proper  sphere.  Ewbank.  I.-S.  (N  ’66) 
Theism 

Dewart,  L.  Future  of  belief.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Themes  and  episodes.  Stravinsky,  I.  (N  ’66) 
Theodicy 

Hick.  J.  Evil  and  the  god  of  love.  (N  ’66) 
Theodosia.  Mandelstam,  O.  (In  his  Prose  of 
Osip  Mandelstam),  (Mr  ’66) 


Theologians 

Schilling,  S.  P.  Contemporary  continental 
theologians.  (S  ’66) 


Theological  dictionary.  Rahner,  IC.  (Ap  ’66) 
Theological  ethics.  Sellers.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Theology 

Adams.  J.  L.  Paul  Tillich’s  philosophy  of  cul¬ 
ture.  science,  and  religion.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 


-A-'-tizer.  T.  J.  J.  Gospel  of  Christian  atheism. 
(As  ’66) 

-AJtizeL  T  j  j  Radical  theology  and  the 
„  death  of  God  (Ag  ’66) 

Bushnell,  H.  Horace  Bushnell.  (S  *66) 
Farrer,  A.  Saving  belief.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Gelpi,  D.  L.  Life  and  light.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Hall,  C.  A.  M.  Common  quest.  (Je  '66) 
Haroutunian.  J.  God  with.  us.  (Ag  ’66) 
Harvey,  V.  A.  Historian  and  the  believer. 
(S  ’66) 

Kerr,  H.  T.,  ed.  Readings  in  Christian  thought. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Macquarrie,  J.  Principles  of  Christian  the¬ 
ology.  (D  ’66) 

Ivlascall,  E.  L.  Secularization  of  Christianity. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mehta,  V.  New  theologian.  (P  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Norris,  R.  A.  God  and  world  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  theology.  (Mr  ’66) 

Ogden,  S.  M.  Reality  of  God.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

O’Meara,  T.  A.  Mary’  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  theology.  (Je  ’66) 

Padovano.  A.  T.  Estranged  God.  (Ag  ’66) 
Page,  R.  J.  New  directions  in  Anglican 
theology.  (Je  ’66) 

Pike.  J.  A.  What  is  this  treasure.  (Ag  ’66) 
Rad,  G.  von.  Old  Testament  theology,  v2. 
(D  ’66) 

Rahner,  K.  Church  after  the  council.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Ramsey.  I.  T.  Christian  discourse.  (Ag  ’66) 
Reist,  B.  A.  Toward  a  theology  of  involve¬ 
ment.  (S  ’66) 

Rogers,  J.  H.  Theology  of  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Schnackenburg,  R.  Church  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  (O  ’ 66) 

Sbeed,  F.  J.  God  and  the  human  condition, 
v  1.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Tillich,  P.  On  the  boundary.  (S  ’66) 

Tyndale,  W.  Work  of  William  Tyndale.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Vahanian,  G.  No  other  god.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Vogel,  A.  A.  Next  Christian  epoch.  (Ag  ’66) 
Weatherhead,  L.  D.  Christian  agnostic.  (My 
’66) 

Weiss.  P.  God  we  seek.  (Mr  ’66) 

Collections 

Welch,  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  God  and  incarnation  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  German  theology. 
(N  ’66) 

Dictionaries 

Lutheran  world  federation.  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  3v.  (S  ’66) 

Rahner,  K.  Theological  dictionary.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home, 
12v.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Davies,  H.  Worship  and  theology  in  England: 

the  Ecumenical  century,  1900-1965.  (Je  ’66) 
Vidler.  A  R  20th  century  defenders  of  the 
faith.  (Ag  ’66) 


Study  and  teaching 


Bridston.  K.  R.  Pre-seminary  education.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Theology,  Pastoral.  See  Pastoral  work 
Theology  of  Israel's  prophetic  traditions:  v2 
of  Old  Testament  theology.  Rad,  G.  von. 
(D  ’66) 

Theology  of  P.  T.  Forsyth.  Rodgers,  J.  H.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Theology  of  revelation.  Moran,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
Theories  in  social  psychology.  Deutseh,  M.  (Ag 
*  66 ) 

Theory  and  method  of  political  analysis. 
Meehan,  E.  J.  (N  ’66) 

Theory  and  practice  in  American  politics. 

Nelson.  W.  H.,  ed.  (Mr  ’661 
Theory  and  practice  of  war.  Howard.  M..  ed. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Theory"  of  communism.  Hampsch,  G.  H.  (Mr 

Theory  of  relativity  and  a  priori  knowledge. 
Reichenbach.  H.  (O  ’66) 

Therapeutic  nightmare.  Mmtz,  M.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

There  is  a  bull  on  my  balcony.  Joslin,  S.  (My 
’66) 

There  we  were  again !  Fredge,  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Therese  de  f’Enfant  Jesus,  Saint 
Ulanov.  B  Making  of  a  modern  saint.  (Ag 
’66) 

They  call  us  dead  men.  Berrigan,  D.  (Je  ’66) 
They  came  from  Germany.  Cunz,  D.  (My  ’66) 
They  came  to  Japan.  Cooper.  M..  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
They  were  the  first.  Pringle.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 
Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  Katz,  M.  (D  ’66) 
Thinking  about  thinking.  Reeves,  J.  W.  (D  ’66) 
Third  dimension  Spiller,  R.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 

Third  world.  Worsley,  P.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


Thirkell,  Angela  (Mackail) 

Mclnnes,  G.  Road  to  Gundagai.  (N  ’66) 

13  clues  for  Miss  Marple.  Christie,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
11966  Annual) 

Thirty  years  that  shook  physics.  Gamow,  G. 
My  ’66) 

This  almost  chosen  people.  Nye,  R.  B.  (N  ’66) 
This  animal  is  mischievous.  Benedictus,  D.  tJe 
’66) 

This  in  which.  Oppen,  G.  (O  ’66) 

This  is  a  newspaper.  Feigenbaum,  L.  H.  (Ap 
’66) 

This  is  Antarctica.  Dukert,  J.  M.  (My  ’66) 

This  is  Greece.  Sasek,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

This  is  my  life.  Bjorn,  T.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

This  is  your  century.  Trease,  G,  (Mr  ’66) 

This  kind  of  peace.  Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  (My  ’66) 
This  slender  reed.  Lomask,  M.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

This  stubborn  soil.  Owens,  W.  A.  (D  ’66) 

This  time  of  morning.  Sahgai,  N.  (My  ’66) 
This  time  of  salvation.  Haring.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
This  U.S.A.  Wattenberg,  B.  J.  (Ag  ’ 66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint 

Mclnerny,  R.  M.  Thomism  in  an  age  of  re¬ 
newal.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pfurtner,  S.  Luther  and  Aquinas  on  salva¬ 
tion.  (O  ’66) 

Stockhammer,  M.,  ed.  Thomas  Aquinas  dic¬ 
tionary.  (O  ’66) 

Thomas,  Dylan 

Davies,  A.  T.  Dylan:  druid  of  the  broken 
body.  (Je  ’66) 

FitzGibbon,  D.  Life  of  Dylan  Thomas.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Holbrook.  D.  Dylan  Thomas  and  poetic  dis¬ 
sociation.  (Je  ’66) 

Moynihan,  W.  T.  Craft  and  art  of  Dylan 
Thomas.  (Ag  ’68) 

Thomas  Aquinas  dictionary.  Stockhammer, 
M.„  ed,  (O  ’66) 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  the  two-party  system. 
Dewey.  T.  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Thomas  Hardy’s  personal  writings.  Hardy,  T. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Thomas  More  and  Erasmus.  Reynolds,  E.  E. 
(D  ’66) 

Thomas  Munro  and  the  development  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  in  Madras,  1792-1818. 
Beaglehole,  T.  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Thomasius,  Gottfried 

Welch.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  God  and  incarnation  in 
mid-nineteenth  century  German  theology. 
(N  ’66) 

Thomaston,  Maine 

History 

Prince,  H.  Journals  of  Hezekiah  Prince,  Jr. 
1822-1828.  (Je  ’66) 

Thomism  in  an  age  or  renewal.  Mclnerny,  R.  M. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Thomson,  James 

Schaefer.  W.  D.  James  Thomson  (B.V.): 
beyond  ‘‘The  city.”  (Je  ’66) 

Thomson,  Virgil 

Thomson,  V.  Virgil  Thomson.  (D  ’66) 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  Roy  Herbert  Thomson,  1st 
baron 

Braddon.  R.  Roy  Thomson  of  Fleet  Street.  (N 
’66) 


Thoreau,  Henry  David 

Christie,  J.  A.  Thoreau  as  world  traveler. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Harding  W.  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Harding,  W.,  ed.  Thoreau  centennial.  (S  ’66) 
Hicks,  J.  H.,  ed.  Thoreau  in  our  season.  (D 
’66) 

Porte,  J.  Emerson  and  Thoreau:  transcenden- 
talists  in  conflict.  (My  ’66) 

Thoreau  as  world  traveler.  Christie,  J.  A.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Thoreau  centennial.  Harding,  W.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
Thoreau  in  our  season.  Hicks,  J.  H.,  ed.  (D 

’66) 


Those  who  came  forward.  Mitchell,  C.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Thought  and  thinking 

Heidegger,  M.  Discourse  on  thinking.  (D  ’66) 
Jones,  W.  T.  Sciences  and  the  humanities. 
(N  ’66) 

Reeves,  J.  W.  Thinking  about  thinking.  (D 
’66) 


Thought  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Murray.  M. 
H.  (Je  ’66) 

Thought  revolution.  Tung,  C.-P.  (Je  ’66) 
Thousand  days.  Schlesinger,  A.  M.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Thousand  for  Sicily.  Trease,  G.  (O  ’66) 
Thousand -year-old  fiancde.  Sward,  R.  (Je  ’66) 
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Three  faces  of  fascism.  Nolte.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual)  ,  .,  TT  .  .  *  w 

Three  flags  at  the  straits.  Havighurst,  W. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  „ 

Three  lives  of  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Schoenbrun, 

Three  modern  satirists.  Greenblatt,  S.  J.  (My 
*  66 ) 

Three  paths  to  the  modern  South.  Clark,  T.  11. 

Three^pillars  of  Zen.  Kapleau,  P..  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Three  plays.  Betti,  U.  (Ja  67)  (1966  Annual) 
Three  poor  tailors.  Ambrus,  V.  G.  (Ag  6b) 

Three  sorrowful  tales  of  Erin.  Pilkmgton, 

Three’  sorrows  of  story  telling.  See  Pilking- 
ton,  F.  M.  Three  sorrowful  tales  ot  Em. 
(O  ’66)  , 

Three  theories  of  child  development.  Maier. 

H.  W.  (Ag  ’66)  ,  ^  „  tt  a 

Three  voyagers  in  search  of  Europe.  Holder,  A. 

Three  ways  of  Asian  wisdom.  Ross,  N.  W.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  .  T 

Three  worlds  of  development.  Horowitz.  I.  E. 

Three'" years  in  Mississippi.  Meredith,  J.  (Je  '66) 

Thrive  upon  the  rock.  Rosten,  N.  (My  ’66) 
Through  the  Bamboo  curtain.  Grey,  B.  (O  66) 
Through  the  microscope.  Anderson,  M.  D.  (Ap 

Thurber  &  company.  Thurber,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Thursday  at  dawn.  Liiddecke,  W.  J.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Tibet 

Description  and  travel 

Gelder,  S.  Timely  rain.  (My  ’66) 

Tides 

Juvenile  literature 

Carter,  S.  Kingdom  of  the  tides.  (D  ’66) 
T’ien-kung  k’ai-wu.  Sung,  Y.-H.  (N  ’66) 
Tigers 

Perry,  R.  World  of  the  tiger.  (My  ’66) 
Tikopians 

Firth  R.  Primitive  Polynesian  economy  [2d 
edl .  (Mr  ’66) 

Tikta’liktak.  Houston,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Tillers  of  a  myth.  Karanikas,  A.  (S  ’66) 

Tillich,  Paul 

Adams,  J.  L.  Paul  Tillich’s  philosophy  of  cul¬ 
ture,  science,  and  religion.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Hammond,  G.  B.  Man  in  estrangement.  (D 
’66) 

O'Meara,  T.  A.,  ed.  Paul  Tillich  in  Catholic 
thought.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tillich,  P.  Future  of  religions.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tim  and  Ginger.  Ardizzone,  E.  (Ap  ’66) 

Time 

Fraser.  J.  T.,  ed.  Voices  of  time.  (My  ’66) 

Toulmin,  S.  Discovery  of  time.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Burlingame,  R.  Dictator  clock:  5,000  years  of 
telling  time.  (Ag  ’66) 

Neal,  H.  E.  Mystery  of  time.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Time  between  the  wars.  Daniels.  J.  (O  ’66) 
Time  of  the  angels.  Murdoch,  I.  (N  ’66) 

Time  of  the  hero.  Vargas  Llosa,  M.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Time  to  murder  and  create.  Aldridge,  J.  W. 
(Je  ’66) 

Timely  rain.  Geider,  S.  (My  ’66) 

Timid  ghost.  Brenner,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tin  can.  Smith,  W.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tin  men.  Frayn.  M.  (Mr  '66) 

Tinkerbelle.  Manry,  R.  (S  ’66) 

Titanic  (Steamship) 

Panfleld,  P.  Titanic  and  the  Californian.  (Ag 
’66) 

Titanic  and  the  Californian.  Padfleld,  P.  (Ag 
’66) 

Titian  (Tiziano  Vecelli) 

Morassi.  A.  Titian.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tlooth.  Mathews,  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

To  criticize  the  critic.  Eliot.  T.  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
To  remember  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Bailev, 
A.  C.  (Je  ’66) 

To  the  house  of  their  fathers.  Litvinoff,  B. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

To  the  Peace  corps,  with  love.  Zeitlin,  A 
(My  ’66) 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  Charles  Henri  Maurice 
Clerel  de 

Gargan,  E,  T.  De  Tocqueville.  (Ag  ’66) 
Toddler  on  the  run.  Mackay.  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Told  in  letters.  Day,  R.  A.  (O  ’66) 


Toledo,  Spain.  Alcdzar 
Eby,  C.  D.  Siege  of  the  Alc&zar.  (Ag  ’6t>) 
(1965  Annual) 

Toleration  ,,, 

A  critique  of  pure  tolerance.  (My  66) 

Tom  and  the  small  ant.  Klein,  L.  (My  66) 

Tom,  Sue  and  the  clock.  Aiken,  C.  (S  ’86) 
Tombs 

Ludwig1,  A.  I.  Graven  images.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tomorrow  will  be  Sunday,  Horwood,  H.  (Ap 
*  66 ) 

Tomten  and  the  fox.  Lindgren,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Tongues  of  Are.  Keyes,  F.  P.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual)  „  _. 

Tonka  and  other  stories.  Eng  title  of:  Five 
women.  Musil,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Tony.  Dennis,  P.  (Je,  ’66) 

Too  far  to  walk.  Hersey.  J.  (My  66) 

Too  much  alone.  Giilman,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Tops 

luwanlla  !  itnn'i  t  il  ro 


Kettelkamp,  L.  Spinning  tops.  (S  ’66) 

Torah  and  Gospel.  Scharper,  P.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Tormented  angel.  Garnett.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 
Toronto.  Public  Library.  Osborne  Collection 
Vries,  L.  de.  Flowers  of  delight.  (Je  ’66) 

T orquemada,  TomSs  de 


Fiction 

Fast,  H.  Torquemada.  (Mr  ’66) 
Torquemada.  Fast,  H.  (Mr  ’66) 

Totalitarianism 

Lippincott,  B.  E.  Democracy’s  dilemma.  (Ag 
’66) 

Totem  pole  Indians.  Wherry,  J.  H.  (Ap  ’66) 
Totems  and  totemism 

Wherry,  J.  H.  Totem  pole  Indians.  (Ap  ’66) 
Toulouse-Lautrec  Monfa,  Henri  Marie  Raymond 
de 

Adhemar,  J.  Toulouse-Lautrec.  (Ap  ’66) 
Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar 
Olsen,  O.  H.  Carpetbagger’s  crusade.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Toward  a  distant  island.  Wibberley,  L.  (My  ’66) 
Toward  a  general  theory  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment.  Emerson,  T.  I.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Anuual 
Toward  a  theology  of  involvement.  Reist,  B.  A. 
(S  ’66) 

Toward  a  theory  of  instruction.  Bruner,  J.  S. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Toward  income  equality  in  Norway.  Soltow, 
L.  (N  ’66) 

Toward  Lexington.  Shy,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Toward  peace  in  Indochina.  Eden,  A.  (D  ’66) 
Toward  the  poems  of  Mallarmd.  Cohn,  R.  G. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Toward  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Shaplen,  R. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Tower  in  Babel:  a  history  of  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States,  v  1.  Barnouw,  E.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Toys 

Sakamoto,  K.  Japanese  toys.  (Mr  ’66) 


H  istory 

Fraser,  A.  History  of  toys.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Tract  of  time.  Hempstone,  S.  (My  ’66) 

Trade  and  professional  associations 
Gilb,  C.  L.  Hidden  hierarchies.  (S  ’66) 
Trade-marks 

Kamekura,  Y.  Trademarks  and  symbols  of 
the  world.  (N  ’66) 


Trade  routes 

Boulnois,  L.  Silk  road.  (Ag  ’66) 
Trade  unions.  See  Labor  unions 


Trademarks  and  symbols  of  the  world.  Kame¬ 
kura,  Y.  (N  ’66) 


Tradition  of  natural  law.  Simon,  Y.  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Traditional  singers  and  songs  from  Ontario. 
Fowke,  E.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

Trafalgar  (Cape).  Battle  of,  1805 
Warner,  O.  Nelson’s  battles.  (Ag  ’66) 

Traffic  engineering 

Meyer  J  R.  Urban  transportation  problem. 
(Ap  66) 

Pell,  C.  Megalopolis  unbound.  (D  ’66) 


i i dycuy 

Pesky,  A.  Greek  tragedy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Williams,  R.  Modem  tragedy.  (N  ’66) 
Tragedy  and  hope.  Quigley,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 

Trail  of  the  Huguenots  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  Rea- 
man,  G.  E.  (Je  ’66) 


Trail  of  the  poppy.  Siragusa,  C.  (D  ’66) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1S66 
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Trails 

Cushman,  D.  Great  North  Trail.  (My  '66) 
The  train.  Simenon,  G.  (With  his  The  premier). 
(As  ’66) 

Training  of  the  Zen  Buddhist  monk.  Suzuki, 
D.  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tramps  ' 

Wallace,  S.  E.  Skid  row  as  a  way  of  life. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Transatlantic  dialogue.  Gosse,  E.  (S  ’66) 
Transcendentalism 

Porte,  J.  Emerson  and  Thoreau:  transcenden- 
talists  in  conflict.  (My  ’66) 


Transportation 

Danielson,  M.  N.  Federal-metropolitan  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  commuter  crisis.  (Ap  ’66) 
Pell.  C.  Megalopolis  unbound.  (D  ’66) 
Phillips,  C.  F.  Economics  of  regulation.  (D 
’66) 

Universities-National  bureau  committee  for 
economic  research.  Transportation  econom¬ 
ics.  (S  ’66) 

Transportation  economics.  Universities-Nation¬ 
al  bureau  committee  for  economic  research. 
(S  ’66) 


Travel 

Friedman,  R.  Abroad  on  her  own.  (Ag  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Beery,  M.  Young  teens  away  from  home.  (N 
’66) 

Travel  guide  to  Europe.  Waldo  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Travel  guide  to  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific.  Wal¬ 
do,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Travelers,  English 

Sells.  A.  L.  Paradise  of  travellers.  (My  ’66) 
Travelers  and  discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  3v  [centenary  ed],  Barth,  H.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Traveller’s  guide  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
Eng  title  of:  A  guide  to  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  2v.  Chandler.  D.  ed.  (Je  ’66) 
Travels  in  Brazil.  Roster,  H.  (N  ’66) 

Travels  of  Monarch  X.  Hutchins,  R.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 


Du  Cann,  C.  G.  L.  Famous  treason  trials. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Schneir,  W.  Invitation  to  an  inquest.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Treasure  of  Kenya.  MacDonald,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Treasures  of  Spain  from  Charles  V  to  Goya. 

Cirlci-Pellicer.  A.  (My  ’66) 

Treasury  of  Chinese  literature.  Chai,  C.  (Ag 


’66) 

Treasury  of  grand  opera  [rev  &  enl  ed],  Simon, 
H.  W..  ed.  (Je  ’66) 

Treasury  of  law.  Nice,  R.  W.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 


Treaties 

Toscano,  M.  History  of  treaties  and  inter¬ 
national  politics,  pt.  1.  (D  ’66) 

Treatise  on  architecture,  2v.  Filarete,  (Ag  ’66) 
Tree  called  Moses.  Baker,  L.  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tree  farms.  Dowdell,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Tree  frog.  Woodhouse.  M.  (N  ’66) 

Tree  full  of  stars.  Grubb,  D.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

"J"  P003 

Taylor,  N.  Guide  to  garden  shrubs  and  trees 
(including  woody  vines).  (Ag  ’66) 

Tremor  of  intent.  Burgess,  A.  (D  ’66) 
Trends  in  medieval  political  thought.  Smalley, 
B.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 


Trial  by  battle.  Piper,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Trial  of  Dr  de  Kaplany.  Anspacher,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 
Trial  of  Jack  Ruby.  Kaplan,  J.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Trial  of  Steven  Truscott.  LeBourdais,  I.  (N 
’66) 


Trials 

Anspacher.  C.  Trial  of  Dr  de  Kaplany.  (Mr  ’66) 

DuCann,  C.  G.  L.  Famous  treason  trials.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Felix,  D.  Protest:  Sacco-Vanzetti  and  the  in¬ 
tellectuals.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Gillmor,  D.  M.  Free  press  and  fair  trial.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hayward,  M..  ed.  &  tr.  On  trial.  (O  ’66) 

Kaplan,  J.  Trial  of  Jack  Ruby  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Nizer  L.  Jury  returns.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Samuel.  M.  Blood  accusation.  (N  ’66) 

Schneir,  W.  Invitation  to  an  inquest.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Trials  of  the  word.  Lewis,  R.  W.  B.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Tribes  and  forms  in  African  art.  Fagg,  W. 
(S  ’66) 

Trilobite,  dinosaur  and  man.  Simak,  C.  D. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Triumph  of  the  therapeutic.  Rieff,  P.  (Ap  ’66) 
Triumph  of  time.  Buckley,  J.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Triumph  or  tragedy.  Goodwin,  R.  N.  (S  ’66) 
Triumphs  of  biology.  Goldstein.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 
Troeltsch,  Ernst 

Ogletree,  T.  W.  Christian  faith  and  history. 
(O  ’66) 

Reist,  B.  A.  Toward  a  theology  of  involve¬ 
ment.  (S  ’66) 

Trojan  war.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tropics 

Sanderson,  I.  T.  Ivan  Sanderson’s  book  of 
great  jungles.  (Mr  ’66) 

Trouble  bush.  Miers,  E.  S.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Troubled  partnership.  Kissinger,  H.  A.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Trout 

Juvenile  literature 
Ripper.  C.  L.  Trout.  (Ag  ’66) 

Trout  fishing 

Gordon,  T.  American  trout  fishing.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Troy 

Trojan  war.  (Ag  ’66) 

True  story.  Hudson,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 

Trujillo  Molina,  Rafael  Lednidas 
Crassweller,  R.  D.  Trujillo.  (S  ’66) 

Truman,  Harry  S. 

Bernstein,  B.  J.,  ed.  Truman  administration. 
(D  ’66) 

Phillips,  C.  Truman  presidency.  (Ag  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Wolfson,  Y.  Man  who  cared.  (Ag  ’66) 
Truman  administration.  Bernstein,  B.  J.,  ed. 
(D  ’66) 

Truman  presidency.  Phillips,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Trumbull,  Lyman 

Krug,  M.  M.  Lyman  Trumbull.  (S  ’66) 
Truscott,  Steven  Murray 
LeBourdais,  I.  Trial  of  Steven  Truscott.  (N 
’66) 

Trust.  Ozick,  C.  (S  ’66) 

Trusts,  Industrial 

Alberts,  W.  W.,  ed.  Corporate  merger.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Letwin.  W.  L.  Law  and  economic  policy  in 
America.  (Je  ’66) 

Tswana  (Bantu  tribe) 

Schapera.  I.,  ed.  &  tr.  Praise-poems  of 
Tswana  chiefs.  (O  ’66) 

Tudor  and  Stuart  Britain,  1471-1714.  Lockyer. 

R.  (S  ’66) 

Tufts  University 

Miller,  R.  E.  Light  on  the  hill.  (D  ’66) 
Tugwell,  Rexford  Guy 

Goodsell,  C.  T.  Administration  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Tung,  Chi-ping 

Tung,  C.-P.  Thought  revolution.  (Je  ’66) 
Tunisia 

Politics  and  government 
Moore,  C.  H.  Tunisia  since  independence. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Tunisia  since  independence.  Moore,  C.  H.  (Ap 
’66) 

Tunneil,  Emlen 

Tunnell,  E.  Footsteps  of  a  Giant.  (D  ’66) 
Tunstall,  John  Henry 

Tunstall,  J.  H.  Life  &  death  of  John  Henry 
Tunstall.  (D  ’66) 

Turkey 

Politics  and  government 
1918-1960 

Frey,  F.  W.  Turkish  political  elite.  (Ag  ’66) 
1960- 

Frey,  F.  W.  Turkish  political  elite.  (Ag  ’66) 
Turkish  political  elite.  Frey.  F.  W.  (Ag  ’66) 
Turkistan.  Schuyler,  E.  (N  ’66) 

Turner.  Frederick  Jackson 
Jacobs,  W.  R.  Turner,  Bolton,  and  Webb. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Butlin,  M.  Turner  watercolours.  (Ag  ’66) 
Lindsay,  J.  J.  M.  W.  Turner:  his  life  and 
work.  (N  ’66) 

Turner,  Nat 

Apthekar,  H.  Nat  Turner’s  slave  rebellion. 
(D  ’66) 

Turner.  Bolton,  and  Webb.  Jacobs,  W.  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Turner  watercolours.  Butlin  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
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Turtles 

Stories 

McCrea.  J.  Birds.  (As?  ’65) 

Twain,  Mark.  See  Clemens,  S.  L. 

Twelve  days  of  Christmas  cookbook.  Huntley, 

S.  (My  ’66) 

Twelve  doors  to  Japan.  Hall,  J.  W.  (Ap  66) 
Twentieth  century 

Juvenile  literature 

Dodds,  J.  W.  .Everyday  life  in  twentieth 
century  America.  (Ap  ’66) 

Phelps,  R.,  ed.  Twentieth  century  culture.  (Ap 
’66) 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 
Eisenstaedt,  A.  Witness  to  our  time.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Twentieth  century  culture.  Phelps,  R.,  ed.  (Ap 
’66) 

20  th  century  defenders  of  the  faith.  Yidler,  A. 

R.  (As  ’66) 

20th-century  plays  in  synopsis.  Sprinchorn,  E., 
ed.  (My  ’66) 

Twenty  gallant  horses.  Anderson;  C.  W.  (S  ’66) 

29th  summer.  Rubin.  T.  X.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

27  poems.  Hecht,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Twenty-six  centuries  of  agrarian  reform. 
Tuma,  E.  H.  (O  ’66) 

Twenty  years  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Eno,  H. 
(S  ’66) 

Twentyone  twice.  Harris,  M.  (N  ’66) 

Twilight  of  sailing  snips.  Carse,  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Twisted  thing.  Spillane,  M.  (N  ’66) 

Two  and  the  one.  Eng  title  of:  Mephistopheles 
and  the  Androgyne.  Eliade,  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Two  assassins.  Hartogs.  R.  (Mr  '66' 

Two  centuries  of  Russian  verse.  Yarmolinsky, 
A.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

Two  laughable  lyrics.  Lear,  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Two  middle-aged  ladies  in  Andalusia.  Chet- 
wode,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Two-party  system,  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Dewey, 

T.  E.  (Je  ’66) 

Two  tales:  Betrothed  &  Edo  and  Enam.  Agnon, 

S.  Y.  (N  ’66) 

Two  Tudor  conspiracies.  Doades,  D.  M.  (Ag 
’66) 

Two  under  the  Indian  sun.  Godden,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Two  worlds  of  Damyan.  Bloch,  M.  H.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Auinual) 

Tyndale,  William 

Juvenile  literature 
Drewery,  M.  Devil  in  print.  (Ag  ’66) 

Type  and  type-founding 

H  istory 

Silver,  R.  G.  Typefounding  in  America, 
1787-1825.  (Ag  ’66) 

Typefounding  in  America,  1787-1825.  Silver, 
R.  G.  (Ag  ’66) 

Tzotzil  Indians 

Gancian,  F.  Economics  and  prestige  in  a 
Maya  community.  (O  ’66) 


UFO.  See  Flying  saucers 

UN:  the  first  twenty  years.  Eichelberger,  C  M. 
(Je  ’66) 

U.S.  open  [1895-19651.  Flaherty,  T.  (S  ’66) 

U.S.  policy  In  Baun  America.  Lieuwen,  E. 
(Mr  ’66) 

USSR:  a  concise  history.  Dmytryshyn,  B. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Uexkiiil,  Berend  Johann,  freiherr  von 
Uxkull,  B.  Arms  and  the  woman.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ultrasonic  engineering.  Frederic,  J.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 
Ultraviolet  radiation  [2d  ed].  Koller,  D.  R. 

(My  ’66) 

Ultraviolet  rays 

Koher,  B.  R.  Ultraviolet  radiation  [2d  ed]. 
(My  ’66) 

Unbelievers.  Cockshut,  A.  O.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
Uncertain  giant:  1921-1941.  Adler,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Uncommitted  Keniston,  K.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Uncommon  defense  and  Congress,  1945-1963. 
TTvl„K-olodzie;'  .  K  A- ,  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Uncompromising  heart.  Mallet-Joris,  F.  (Je  ’66) 
Unconscious  m  social  relations.  Machotka,  O. 
(Ag  66) 

Under  five  shahs.  Arfa,  PI.  (My  ’66) 

Under  Gemini.  Bolton,  I.  (D  ’66) 

Under  the  ivi  tree.  Belshaw,  C.  S.  (Ap  ’66) 
Under  their  vine  and  fig  tree.  Niemcewioz,  J  a 

(Ap  bo) 

Undercurrents  in  American  foreign  relations 
Venkataramam,  M.  S.  (D  ’66)  ons’ 


Underdeveloped  areas 

Hannah,  H.  W.  Resource  book  for  rural  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  developing  countries.  (D 
’66) 

Hla  Myint.  Economics  of  the  developing 
countries.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Pincus,  J.  Economic  aid  and  international 
cost  sharing.  (My  ’66) 

Underground.  Tobino.  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Underground  war  against  revolutionary  France. 
Mitchell,  H.  (D  ’66) 

Undersea  victory.  Holmes,  W.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Understanding  animal’s.  Gronefeld,  G.  (Je  ’66 > 
Understanding  Genesis.  Sarna,  N.  M.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Understanding  of  Albert  Schweitzer.  Marshall, 
G.  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Understanding  poetry.  Reeves,  J.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annua!) 

Understanding  the  new  math.  Rosenthal,  E. 

(Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 

Underwater  archeology.  See  Archeology 
Underwater  guideposts.  Hasler,  A.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Undiscovered  country.  Hulme,  K.  C.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Unemployed 

Galenson.  W.  Primer  on  employment  and 
wages.  (N  ’66) 

Okun,  A.  M.  ed.  Battle  against  unemploy¬ 
ment.  (Ap  ’66) 

Unexpected  Mrs  Poilifax.  Gilman,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 
Unfamiliar  masterpieces  of  painting  in  East 
German  collections.  Scheidig.  W.  (O  ’66) 
Unfinished  experiment.  Bosch,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Unidentified  flying  objects.  See  Flying  saucers 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
Hutchinson,  W.  H.  Oil,  land  and  politics,  2v. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Unique  and  the  universal.  Talmon,  J.  L.  (N 
’  66) 

United  Nations 

Bowett,  D.  W.  United  Nations  forces.  (Ap 
66) 

Brook,  D.  Preface  to  peace.  (Ap  ’66) 
Eichelberger,  C.  M.  UN :  the  first  twenty 
years.  (Je  ’66) 

Falk,  R.  A.,  ed.  Strategy  of  world  order,  4v. 
(F  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  This  kind  of  peace.  (My 
Co) 

Earns,  J.,  ed.  From  collective  security  to  pre¬ 
ventive  diplomacy.  (S  ’66) 

Padelford,  N.  J.  ed.  United  Nations  in  the 
balance.  (Ag  ’66) 

Ross,  A.  United  Nations.  (My  ’66) 

Sewell,  J  P  Functionalism  and  world  poli¬ 
tics.  (D  ’66) 

T4J,?;res  de  SA.  H.  Play  within  the  play.  (Ja 
60  (1966  Annual) 

Wadsworth,  J.  J.  Glass  house.  (My  ’66) 
United  Nations  forces.  Bowett,  D.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 
United  Nations  in  the  balance.  Padelford.  N  J 
ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

United  States 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Tanham,  G.  K.  War  without  guns.  (Ag  ’66) 
Antiquities 

Robbins,  M.  Amateur  archaeologist’s  hand¬ 
book.  (Ag  ’66) 

Biography 

H?H)-  S.  America’s  political  dynasties.  (N 
Hughes,  J.  Vital  few.  (Je  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

CAnnual)  Leaders  of  labor-  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Cumt  D.  They  came  from  Germany.  (My 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Idea  men.  (N  ’66) 

Eardner,  R.  Ten  heroes  of  the  twenties.  (Ag 

W.  Fifty  useful  Americans.  (Ap 

bo) 

Census 

j- This  d-s-a-  •«> 
Civilization 

A  ^  Short  walk  on  the  campus.  (N 

A1  den,  J  R  pioneer  America.  (Ag  ’66) 
Baumol,  W.  J.  Performing  arts — the  economic 
dilemma,  (ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Blum.  j.  M.  Promise  of  America.  (Mr  ’66) 
B<nuaf)ln’  D'  J"  Americans-  H965,  1966  An- 
Boroff,  D.,  ed.  State  of  the  Nation.  (Je  ’66) 
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Cawelti,  J.  G.  Apostles  of  the  self-made  man. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  annual) 

Cooper,  S.  Behind  the  golden  curtain:  a  view 
of  the  U.S.A.  (D  ’66) 

DeMott.  B.  You  don’t  say.  (My  ’66) 

Ferguson,  C.  W.  Male  attitude.  (D  ’66) 

Ford,  T.  R.,  ed.  Revolutionary-  theme  in 
contemporary  America.  (Ag  ’66) 

Golden,  H.  Ess,  ess,  mein  kindt.  (eat,  eat. 

my  child).  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harrington,  M.  Accidental  century.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Harris,  N.  Artist  in  American  society.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hohenberg,  J.  New  front  page.  (Ag  ’66) 

Kirk.  R.  Intemperate  professor,  (Mr  ’66) 
Lasch,  C.  New  radicalism  in  America  [1889- 
19631.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

McLean,  A.  F.  American  vaudeville  as  ritual. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Miller,  P.  Life  of  the  mind  in  America.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Thomas,  G.  Z.  Richer  than  spices.  (S  ’66) 
Wolfe.  T.  Kandy-kolored  tangerine-flake 
streamline  baby.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Zinsser,  W.  K.  Pop  goes  America.  (N  '661 

Juvenile  literature 

Pei,  M.  Our  national  heritage.  (Mr  ’66) 
Commerce 

Crosby,  A.  W.  America,  Russia,  hemp,  and 
Napoleon  (Je  ’66) 

Douglas,  P.  H.  America  in  the  market 
place.  (O  ’66) 

Constitutional  history 

Borden,  M.,  ed.  Antifederalist  papers. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Bowen,  C.  D.  Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Madison,  J.  Notes  of  debates  in  the  federal 
convention  of  1787.  (D  ’66) 

Rossiler,  C.  1787:  the  grand  convention.  (My 
’  66 1 

Rutland.  R.  A.  Ordeal  of  the  Constitution. 
(D  ’66) 

Smith,  J.  A.  Spirit  of  American  government 
[reprint],  (O  ’ 66)  , 

Sutherland,  A.  E.  Constitutionalism  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Je  ’66) 

Constitutional  law 

Konvitz,  M.  R.,  ed.  Bill  of  rights  reader  [3d 
ed  rev  &  enl],  (S  ’66) 

Konvitz,  M.  R.  Expanding  liberties.  (Ag  ’66) 
Marke.  J.  J.  Vignettes  of  legal  history.  (S  ’66) 
Mendelson,  W.,  ed.  Felix  Frankfurter,  the 
.iudge.  (Ap  ’66) 

Schwartz,  B.  Commentary  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  pt.  2.  (O  ’66) 

Defenses 

Hitch,  C.  J.  Decision-making  for  defense. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Kolodziej,  E.  A.  Uncommon  defense  and  Con¬ 
gress,  1945-1963.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Description  and  travel 

Stevenson  R.  L.  From  Scotland  to  Silverado. 
(N  ’66) 

Tunstall,  J.  H.  Life  &  death  of  John  Henry 
Tunstall.  (D  ’66) 

Diplomatic  and  consular  service 
American  assembly.  Representation  of  the 
United  States  abroad  [rev  ed!  (Mr  ’66) 
Morris,  R.  B.  Peacemakers.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual)  ,  . 

Economic  conditions 

Baumol,  W.  J.  Performing  arts — the  economic 
dilemma.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Break,  G.  F.  Federal  lending  and  economic 
stability.  (Ap  '66) 

Brooks,  J.  Great  leap.  (N  ’66) 

Carlton,  F.  T.  Economic  influences  upon 
educational  progress  in  the  United  States, 
1820-1850.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fishlow,  A.  American  railroads  and  the 
transformation  of  the  ante-bellum  economy. 
(D  ’66) 

Fishman,  L.,  ed.  Poverty  amid  affluence. 

Gordon,  M.  S.,  ed.  Poverty  in  America.  (Ag 
’66) 

Gressley,  G.  M.  Bankers  and  cattlemen. 
(D  ’66) 

Haber,  W.,  ed.  Labor  in  a  changing  America. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annua!) 

Heilbroner,  R.  L.  Limits  of  American 
capitalism.  (D  ’66) 

Howe,  I.,  ed.  Radical  papers.  (Je  ’66) 
Hughes,  J.  Vital  few.  (Je  ’66) 


Institute  for  religious  and  social  studies. 
Jewish  theological  seminary  of  America. 
Assault  on  poverty,  and  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility.  (My  ’661 

North,  D.  C.  Growth  and  welfare  in  the 
American  past.  (O  ’66) 

Sachs,  W.  S.  Enterprising  colonies.  (Ag  ’66) 
Seiigman,  B.  B.,  ed.  Poverty  as  a  public 
issue.  (My  ’66) 

Stern.  P.  M.  Shame  of  a  nation.  (Ap  ’66) 
Swados,  H.,  ed.  American  writers  and  the 
great  depression.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Turnbull,  J.  G.  Changing  faces  of  economic 
insecurity.  (D  ’66) 

Weisbrod,  B.  A.,  ed.  Economics  of  poverty. 
(Je  ’66) 

Withers,  W.  Freedom  through  power.  (My 
’06) 

20th  century 

Silberman,  C.  E.  Myths  of  automation.  (D  ’66) 
1019-198$ 

Bird,  C.  Invisible  scar.  (Ap  ’66) 

1933-191,5 

Bird,  C.  Invisible  scar.  (Ap  ’66) 

Feis,  H.  1933:  characters  in  crisis.  (My  ’66) 

191,5- 

Leontief,  W.  Input-output  economics.  (N  ’66) 
Thompson,  W.  R.  Preface  to  urban  eco¬ 
nomics.  (Ap  ’66) 

Economic  policy 

Flash,  E.  S.  Economic  advice  and  presidential 
leadership.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hawley,  E.  W.  New  Deal  and  the  problem  of 
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Kelsey,  G.  D.  Racism  and  the  Christian  un¬ 
derstanding  of  man.  (My  ’66) 

Newby,  I.  A.  Jim  Crow’s  defense.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Weatherby.  W.  J.  Love  in  the  shadows.  (N 
’66) 

Yinger,  J.  M.  Minority  group  in  American 
society.  (Mr  ’66) 


Relations  (genera!)  with  Latin  America 
Rio.  A.  del.  Clash  and  attraction  of  two 
cultures.  (My  ’66) 


Relations  (general)  with  Spain 
Rio,  A.  del.  Clash  and  attraction  of  two 
cultures.  (My  ’66) 


1815-1861 

Crook,  D.  P.  American  democracy  in  English 
politics.  1815-1950.  (Je  ’66) 

Knoles.  G.  H.,  ed.  Crisis  of  the  Union,  1860- 
1861.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1815-1865 

Krug,  M.  M.  Lyman  Trumbull.  (S  ’66) 

1821,-181,0 

McCormick,  R.  P.  Second  American  party 
system.  (D  ’66) 

Civil  War 

Cain,  M.  R.  Lincoln’s  attorney  general, 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri.  (Ag  ’66) 

1865-1898 

Donald,  D.  Politics  of  reconstruction.  1863- 
1867.  (S  ’66) 

Krug,  M.  M.  Lyman  Trumbull.  (S  ’66) 

Rothman.  D.  J.  Politics  and  power.  (N  ’66) 

1865-1898 — Juvenile  literature 

Severn,  B.  In  Lincoln’s  footsteps.  (My  ’66) 

1898-1919 

Wilson,  W.  Day  of  dedication.  (Mr  ’66) 

20th  century 

Staebler,  N.  How  to  argue  with  a  conserva¬ 
tive.  (My  ’66) 

1913-1921 

Livermore,  S.  W.  Politics  is  adjourned.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1919-1933 

Adler,  S.  Uncertain  giant:  1921-1941.  (Ag  ’66) 

Romaseo.  A.  U.  Poverty  of  abundance.  (Je  ’66) 


1938-191,5 

Adler,  S.  Uncertain  giant:  1921-1941.  (Ag  ’66) 
Donahoe,  B.  F.  Private  plans  and  public 
dangers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Feis.  H.  1933:  characters  in  crisis.  (My  ’66) 
Shover,  J.  L.  Cornbelt  rebellion.  (D  ’66) 
United  States.  National  emergency  council. 
New  Deal  mosaic.  (Ag  ’66) 


191,5- 

Bemstein,  B-  J.,  ed.  Truman  administration. 
(D  ’66) 

Boyer,  W.  W.  Bureaucracy  on  trial.  (Ap  ’66) 
Howe,  I.  Steady  work  (D  ’66) 

Mo!  lenhoff,  C.  R.  Despoilers  of  democracy. 

(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Phillips,  C.  Truman  presidency.  (Ag  ’66) 

1953-1961 

Eisenhower,  D.  D.  White  House  years,  v2. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


1961- 

Allen,  S.  Letter  to  a  conservative.  (Ap  ’66) 
Baker,  L.  Johnson  eclipse.  (D  ’66) 

Kennedy,  J.  F.  Kennedy  and  the  press.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Kraft,  J.  Profiles  in  power.  (S  ’66) 

Rovere,  R.  Goldwater  caper.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 


Religion 

Glock,  C.  Y.  Religion  and  society  in  tension. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Hudson,  W.  S.  Religion  in  America.  (Ap  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Bird,  C.  Invisible  scar.  (Ap  ’66) 

Brenton,  M.  American  male.  (O  ’66) 
Brooks,  J.  Great  leap.  (N  ’66) 

Calhoun,  D.  H.  Professional  lives  in  America. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Farber,  S.  M.,  ed.  Challenge  to  women.  (D  ’66) 
Fishman,  L.,  ed.  Poverty  amid  affluence. 
(D  ’66) 

Ginzberg.  E.  Life  styles  of  educated  women. 
(N  ’66) 

Gordon,  M.  S.,  ed.  Poverty  in  America.  (Ag 

’66) 

Hadden,  J.  K.  American  cities.  (S  ’66) 

Howe.  1..  ed.  Radical  papers.  (Je  ’66) 

Lasch,  C.  New  radicalism  in  America  [1S89- 
19631.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Main.  J.  T.  Social  structure  of  revolutionary 
America.  (Je  ’66) 

Pearl,  A.  New  careers  for  the  poor.  ( (Ap  ’66) 
Sarnoff,  I.  Society  with  tears.  (O  ’66) 
Seligman,  B.  B.,  ed.  Poverty  as  a  public 
issue.  (My  ’66) 

Stringfellow,  W.  Dissenter  in  a  great  society. 
(O  ’66) 

Tuchman,  B.  W.  Proud  tower.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wallace,  S.  E.  Skid  row  as  a  way  of  life.  (Ag 

60 

Wattenberg,  B.  J.  This  U.S.A.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Wertham,  F.  Sign  for  Cain.  (D  ’66) 
Withers,  W.  Freedom  through  power  (My 

’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Beebe,  L.  Big  spenders.  (Je  ’66) 

Rode,  C.  Half-world  of  American  culture. 
(S  66) 

Brown,  J.  H.  Early  American  beverages. 
(D  66) 

Carson,  G.  Polite  Americans.  (Je  ’66) 

Cooper,  S.  Behind  the  golden  curtain:  a  view 
of  the  U.S.A.  (D  ’66) 

Dulles,  F.  R.  History  of  recreation  [2d  ed]. 

(Ag  66) 

Sloan e,  E.  Reverence  for  wood.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Smith,  P.  As  a  city  upon  a  hill.  (D  ’66) 
Wolfe,  T.  Kandy-kolored  tangerine-flake 
streamline  baby.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Ziff,  L.  American  1890s.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Dodds,  J.  W.  Everyday  life  in  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  America.  (Ap  ’66) 

Colonial  period 

MAineHcar'(JSe°T6)  structure  of  revolutionary 

Colonial  period — Juvenile  literature 
^.riffbt.  L.  B  Everyday  life  in  colonial  Amor- 

icdi,  lA.p  obj 

Social  policy 

Blum,  J.  M.  Promise  of  America.  (Mr  ’66) 
Morris,  R.  Feasible  planning  for  social 
change.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Statistics 

Wattenberg,  B.  J.  This  U.S.A.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 


Territorial  expansion 

Hofstadter,  R.  Paranoid  style  in  American 
politics.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 

Leach,  D.  E.  Northern  colonial  frontier, 
1607-1763.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McCalluni,  H.  D.  Wire  that  fenced  the  West. 
(Je  ’66) 

Merk,  F.  Monroe  doctrine  and  American  ex¬ 
pansionism,  1843-1849.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Morgan,  H.  W.  America’s  road  to  empire. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Philbrick,  F.  S.  Rise  of  the  West,  1754-1830. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

United  States  and  China  in  world  affairs. 

Blum,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States  and  Japan.  American  assembly. 
(Ag  ’66) 

United  States  and  Latin  American  wars,  1932- 
1942.  Wood,  B.  (N  ’66) 

United  States  and  the  Arab  world.  Polk,  W.  R. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  Tate, 
M.  (Mr  ’66) 

United  States.  Army 

Janowitz,  M.,  ed.  New  military.  (Ag  ’66) 
Military  life 

Pratt,  R.  H.  Battlefield  and  classroom.  (Je 
’66) 

Reeder,  R.  Born  at  reveille.  (My  ’66) 

Special  forces 

Adleman,  R.  H.  Devil’s  brigade.  (Ag  ’66) 
United  States  Army.  A.E.F.,  1917-1920 
Juvenile  literature 

Stallings,  L.  Story  of  the  Doughboys.  (Ag 
’66) 

United  States.  Army.  Cavalry 


History 

Jackson,  D.  Custer’s  gold.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

United  States.  Army.  1st  Gas  Regiment 

Danger,  W.  L.  Gas  and  flame  in  World 
War  I.  (Mr  ’66) 

United  States.  Army.  Maine  Infantry.  27th 
regiment 

Pullen,  J.  J.  Shower  of  stars.  ()D  ’66) 
United  States.  Coast  Guard 
Waters,  J.  M.  Rescue  at  sea.  (N  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Kaplan,  H.  R.  Voyager,  beware.  (S  ’66) 
United  States.  Commission  on  Industrial  rela¬ 
tions 

Adams,  G.  Age  of  industrial  violence,  1910-16. 
(D  ’66) 


United  States.  Congress 
Congress  and  the  nation,  1945-1964.  (S  ’66) 
De  Grazia,  A.  Republic  in  crisis.  (D  ’66) 
Kolodziej,  E.  A.  Uncommon  defense  and 
Congress,  1945-1963.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
United  States.  Congress.  House 
Fenno,  R.  Power  of  the  purse.  (D  ’66) 


United  States.  Congress.  Senate 

Fenno,  R.  Power  of  the  purse.  (D  ’66) 
Rothman.  D.  J.  Politics  and  power.  (N  ’66) 


United  States.  Constitution 
Rossiter,  C.  1787:  the  grand  convention.  (My 
’66) 

Amendments 


Gillette,  W.  Right  to  vote:  politics  and  the 
passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  (Je  ’66) 
Konvitz,  M.  R.,  ed.  Bill  of  rights  reader  [3d 
ed  rev  &  enl).  (S  ’66) 

United  States.  Constitutional  Convention,  1787 
Bowen,  C.  D.  Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Flash,  E.  S.  Economic  advice  and  presidential 
leadership.  (Ag  ’66) 

United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Juvenile  literature 

Terrell,  J.  U.  United  States  Department  of 
agriculture.  (O  ’66) 

United  States  Department  of  agriculture.  Ter¬ 
rell,  J.  U.  (O  ’66) 

United  State?  Exploring  Expedition,  1838-1842 
Juvenile  literature 

Bixby,  W.  Forgotten  voyage  of  Charles 
Wilkes.  (S  ’66) 


United  States.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Cochran,  L.  FBI  man.  (My  ’66) 

Tully,  A.  FBI’s  most  famous  cases.  (Mr  ’66) 
United  States.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Mintz,  M.  Therapeutic  nightmare.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

United  States  in  a  disarmed  world.  Wolfers,  A. 
(N  ’66) 

United  States  in  the  postwar  world.  Warburg, 
J.  P.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States,  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
Ambrose,  S.  E.  Duty,  honor,  country.  (N  ’66) 
United  States.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Fallaci,  O.  If  the  sun  dies.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

United  States.  National  Park  Service 
Juvenile  literature 

Sutton,  A.  Guarding  the  treasured  lands. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States.  Navy 
Calvert,  J.  Naval  profession.  (Je  ’66) 

H  istory 

Hart,  R.  A.  Great  white  fleet.  (My  ’66) 
United  States.  Office  of  Strategic  services 
Dulles,  A.  Secret  surrender.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

United  States.  Peace  Corps 
Harris,  M.  Twentyone  twice.  (N  ’66) 

Textor,  R.  B.,  ed.  Cultural  frontiers  of  the 
Peace  corps.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Zeitlin,  A.  To  the  Peace  corps,  with  love. 
(My  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
McGuire,  E.  Peace  corps.  (My  ’66) 

United  States.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy 

Epstein,  E.  J.  Inquest.  (S  ’66) 

Lane,  M.  Rush  to  judgment.  (O  ’66) 
Meagher,  S.  Subject  index  to  the  Warren 
report  and  hearings  &  exhibits.  (Ja  ’  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sauvage,  L.  Oswald  affair.  (D  ’66) 

United  States.  Supreme  Court 
Barker,  L.  J.  Freedoms,  courts,  politics:  stud¬ 
ies  in  civil  liberties.  (N  ’66) 

Bickel,  A.  M.  Politics  and  the  Warren  court. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Konvitz,  M.  R.  Expanding  liberties.  (Ag  ’66) 
Miller,  L.  Petitioners.  (Mr  ’66) 

Schubert,  G.  Judicial  mind.  (N  ’66) 
Sutherland,  A.  E.  Apology  for  uncomfortable 
change,  1865-1965.  (Ap  ’66) 

United  States.  Treasury  Department 
History 

Dillon,  R.  H.  J.  Ross  Browne.  (Je  ’66) 
Unity  of  mankind  in  Greek  thought.  Baldry, 
H.  C.  (Ap  ’66) 

Universe 

Hoyle,  F.  Galaxies,  nuclei,  and  quasars.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Hoyle,  F.  Man  in  the  universe.  (O  ’66) 
McVittie,  G.  C.  General  relativity  and  cos¬ 
mology.  (Je  ’66) 

Schatzman,  E.  Origin  and  evoution  of  the 
universe.  (Ag  ’66) 

Toulmin,  S.  Discovery  of  time.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Universe  between.  Nourse,  A.  E.  (Ap  ’66) 
Universities.  See  Colleges  and  universities 
Universities  and  colleges 

United  States 

Education  and  world  affairs.  University  looks 
abroad:  approaches  to  world  affairs  at  six 
American  universities.  (Ag  ’66) 

University  in  the  American  future.  Stroup, 
T.  B„  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

University  in  transition.  Perkins,  J.  A.  (My 
’66) 

University  looks  abroad:  approaches  to  world 
affairs  at  six  American  universities.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  world  affairs.  (Ag  ’66) 

Unknown  citizen.  Parker,  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Unknown  Oman.  Phillips,  W.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Unmaking  of  a  mayor.  Buckley,  W.  F.  (D  ’66) 
Unrepentant  pilgrim.  Smith,  J.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 
(1965  Annual) 

Unsafe  at  any  speed.  Nader.  R.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 
Annual) 

Unwritten  alliance.  Burns,  E.  B.  (D  ’66) 

Up  above  the  world.  Bowles,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Up  the  junction.  Dunn,  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 
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Updike,  Jonn 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
Action.  (O  ’66) 

Upper  classes 

Stone,  L.  Crisis  of  the  aristocracy,  1558-1641. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Upper  hand.  Kendall,  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Upper  Ossory,  Anne  (Liddell)  Firzroy  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  countess  of 

Walpole,  H.  Horace  Walpole’s  correspondence 
with  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory.  v32-34. 
(My  ’66) 

Urban  blues.  Keil,  C.  (O  ’66) 

Urban  desegregation.  JSTorthwood,  L.  K.  (My 
’66) 

Urban  design:  the  architecture  of  towns  and 
cities.  Spreiregen,  P.  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

Urban  development  in  the  Alpine  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries:  v2  of  International 
history  of  city  development.  Gutkind,  E.  A. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Urban  nation,  1920-1960.  Mowry,  G.  E.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Urban  scene.  Schnore,  L.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

Urban  transportation  problem.  Meyer,  J.  R. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Urban  university  and  the  future  of  our  cities. 

Klotsche,  J.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Urbanization.  See  Cities  and  towns 
Urbanization  and  migration  in  West  Africa. 

Kuper,  H.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 

Uriah  the  Hittite 

Fiction 

Shamir,  M.  David's  stranger.  (D  ’66) 

Usable  information  about  business;  v2  of 
Everyday  reference  library.  (My  •  66) 

Usable  information  about  your  home;  v  1  of 
Everyday  reference  library.  (My  ’66) 

Use  of  mathematics  in  economics.  Nemchinov, 
V.  S..  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Useful  atom.  Anderson,  W.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Uses  of  comparative  sociology.  Andreski,  S. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Utopia;  v4  of  The  complete  works  of  St  Thomas 
More.  More,  T.  (N  ’66) 

Utopias 

Manuel,  F.  E..  ed.  Utopias  and  Utopian 
thought.  (N  ’66) 

More,  T.  Complete  works  of  St  Thomas 
More.  v4.  (N  ’  66 ) 

Nordhoff,  C.  Communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States.  (Ap  ’66) 

Plato.  Plato’s  Republic.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Utopias  and  Utopian  thought.  Manuel.  F.  E., 
ed.  (N  ’66) 

Utopiates.  Blum.  R.  (My  ’66) 

Uttar  Pradesh,  India 

Politics  and  government 

Brass,  P.  R.  Factional  politics  in  an  Indian 
state.  (Ag  ’66) 


Valery,  Paul 

Davy,  C.  Words  in  the  mind.  (Ag  ’66) 

Gide,  A.  P.  G.  Self-portraits,  the  Gide/Val6ry, 
letters,  1890-1942.  (Je  ’66) 

Valley  of  animals.  Williams.  E.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Valley  of  the  dolls.  Susann,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Values  and  interests  in  social  change  Neal. 
M.  A.  (My  ’66) 

Values  and  organizations.  Scott,  W.  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Van  Buren,  Paul  Matthew 

The  secular  meaning  of  the  Gospel 
Mascall,  E.  L.  Secularization  of  Christianity. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Vance,  Zebulon  Baird 
Tucker,  G.  Zeb  Vance.  (Je  ’66) 

Vandegrift,  Alexander  Archer 


Juvenile  literature 

Poster  j.  Guadalcanal  general.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Vanguard  artist.  Rosenberg,  B.  (Mr  ’66) 

Varieties  of  parable.  MacNeice,  L.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Varieties  of  psychedelic  experience.  Masters, 
R.  E.  L.  (S  ’66) 

Variorum  edition  of  the  plays  of  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Yeats,  W.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vases 

Noble,  J.  V.  Techniques  of  painted  Attic 
pottery.  (Je  66) 


Vatican.  Sistine  chapel 
Ettlinger,  L.  D  Sistine  chapel  before 
Michelangelo.  (My  66) 


Vatican  Council,  2d 

Bea,  A.  Church  and  the  Jewish  people.  (D 
’66) 

Blanshard,  P.  Paul  Blanshard  on  Vatican  XL 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Leeming,  B.,  ed.  &  tr.  Vatican  council  and 
Christian  unity.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacEoin,  G.  What  happened  at  Rome?  (Ag 
’66) 

Rahner,  K.  Church  after  the  council.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Rynne,  X.  Fourth  session.  (O  ’66) 

Vatican  council,  2d.  Documents  of  Vatican 
II.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vatican  council,  2d.  Teachings  of  the  Second 
Vatican  council.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wall,  B.  Thaw  at  the  Vatican.  (Je  ’66) 

Wolleh,  L.  Council.  IF  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Vatican  Counci 
urgia 

McNaspy.  C. 
’66) 


I,  2d.  Constituto  de  sacra  lit- 
J.  Our  changing  liturgy.  (Je 


Vatican  Council,  2d.  Declaratio  de  libertate 

religiosa 

Murray,  J.  C.,  ed.  Religious  liberty:  an  end 
and  a  beginning.  (D  ’66) 

Vatican  Council,  2d.  Lumen  Gentium 
Riga,  P.  J.  Church  renewed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Vatican  council  and  Christian  unity.  Leeming, 
B.,  ed.  &  tr.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Vaudeville 

McLean,  A.  F.  Ainerican  vaudeville  as  ritual. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Mander,  R.  British  music  hall.  (S  ’66) 
Vaudeville  marriage.  Hochman,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams,  U.  R.V.W.  (Je  ’66) 
Vedanta 

Chari,  V.  K.  Whitman  in  the  light  of  Vedantic 
mysticism.  (Ap  ’66) 

Velikovsky,  Immanuel 


Worlds  in  collision 

De  Grazia,  A.,  ed.  Velikovsky  affair.  (N  ’66) 
Velikovsky  affair.  De  Grazia,  A.,  ed.  (N  ’66) 
Vella,  Giuseppe 

Fiction 

Sciascia,  L.  Council  of  Egypt.  (My  ’66) 
Velocipede  handicap.  King,  L.  W.  (Mr  ’66) 
Velvet  bubble.  Winter,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

Venice 


Guide  books 

Honour,  H.  Companion  guide  to  Venice.  (Je 
66) 

Venturesome  years,  1950-1955;  v3  of  The  jour¬ 
nals  of  David  E.  Lilienthal.  Lilienthal,  D.  E. 
(3D  '66) 

Vermont  year  round  cookbook.  Kent  L.  A 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge 
Young,  E.  M.  Great  bridge.  (Mr  ’66) 

Versif  ication 

Fusseli,  P.  Poetic  meter  and  poetic  form. 
(Ag  ’66) 


Stillman,  F.  Poet’s  manual  and  rhyming  dic¬ 
tionary.  (D  ’66) 

Vertebrates 

Heuvelmans  B.  On  the  track  of  unknown 
animals.  (Ap  ’66) 


r  ^  cabj  UCCLLH.  DtJclUVUir, 


Vesey,  Denmark 
Lofton,  J.  Insurrection  in  South  Carolina:  the 
turbulent  world  of  Denmark  Vesey.  (Mr  ’66) 


Vice-Presidents 


United  States 


Harwood, 
(Ja  ’67) 

Vicksburg, 


J uvenile  literature 
M.  In  the  shadow 
(1966  Annual) 

Mississippi- 


of 


presidents. 


Siege,  1863 

MLssfpapi'  (O  ’?6)  Gunboata  down  the  Miss- 
Victor  Hugo  and  his  world.  Maurois,  A.  (N  ’66) 
Victorian  age  of  German  literature  Fuerst  N. 

UN  Ob  1 

Victorian  church,  pt  1.  Chadwick.  O.  (N  ’66) 
ViCFalkn  ™(T>  ,i£6)American  fiction,  1865-1885. 

Victorian  Oxford.  Ward,  W.  R.  (N  ’66) 
Victorians.  Evans.  J..  comp.  (N  ’ 66) 

La  vida.  Lewis,  O.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Vienna 

History 

Barea,  I.  Vienna.  (O  ’66) 

Vienna.  Spanische  Reitschule 
Podhajsky,  A.  My  dancing  white  horses.  (Je 
’66) 

Viet  Cong.  Pike,  D.  (Ja  ’67)  (J3 66  Annual) 
Viet  Nam 

Eden,  A.  Toward  peace  in  Indochina.  (D  ’66) 
Hammer,  E.  Vietnam:  yesterday  and  today. 
(O  ’66) 

Lucas,  J.  G.  Dateline:  Viet  Nam.  (D  ’66) 
Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Aptheker,  H.  Mission  to  Hanoi.  (N  ’66) 
Friends,  Society  of.  American  Friends  service 
committee.  Peace  in  Vietnam.  (N  ’  66) 
Goodwin,  R.  N.  Triumph  or  tragedy.  (S  ’66) 
Higgins,  M.  Our  Vietnam  nightmare.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Lacouture,  J.  Vietnam:  between  two  truces. 
(My  ’66) 

Raskin,  M.  G.,  ed.  Viet-Nam  reader.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

H  istory 

Cameron,  J.  Here  is  your  enemy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Fall,  B.  B.  Viet-Nam  witness,  1953-66.  (Ag 
’  66) 

Higgins,  M.  Our  Vietnam  nightmare.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Newman,  B.  Background  to  Viet-Nam.  (Ap 
’66) 

Raskin,  M.  G.,  ed.  Viet-Nam  reader.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 

Aptheker.  H.  Mission  to  Hanoi.  (N  ’66) 
Friends,  Society  of.  American  Friends  service 
committee.  Peace  in  Vietnam.  (N  ’66) 
Goodwin,  R.  N.  Triumph  or  tragedy.  (S  ’66) 
Lacouture,  J.  Vietnam:  between  two  truces. 
(My  ’66) 

Newman,  B.  Background  to  Viet-Nam.  (Ap 
’66) 

Pike.  D.  Viet  Cong.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Shaplen,  R.  Lost  revolution.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Steele,  A.  T.  American  people  and  China. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Thompsons,  R.  Defeating  Communist  insurg¬ 
ency.  (D  ’66) 

Social  conditions 

Tanham,  G.  K.  War  without  guns.  (Ag  ’66) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Dournes,  J.  God  loves  the  pagans.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Viet  Nam  (Democratic  Republic) 

Description  and  travel 
Cameron,  J.  Here  is  your  enemy.  (Ag  ’66) 
Vietnam:  between  two  truces.  Lacouture,  J. 
(My  ’66) 

Viet-Nam  reader.  Raskin,  M.  G. ,  ed.  (1965, 

1966  Annual)  ,  .  _ 

Viet-Nam  witness,  1953-66.  Fall,  B.  B.  (Ag  66) 
View  from  the  sixties.  Oppenheimer,  G.  (Je 
’66) 

Views  from  a  ferris  wheel.  Wallace,  R.  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Vigilance  committees 

Myers,  J.  M.  San  Francisco’s  reign  of  terror. 
(D  ’66) 

Vignettesi  of  legal  history.  Marke,  J.  J. 
(S  ’66) 

Viking  art  Wilson.  D.  M.  (N  ’66) 

Viking  explorers.  Pohl,  F.  J.  (Ja  67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Vikings.  See  Northmen 

Villars,  Claude  Louis  Hector,  due  de 

Sturgill,  C.  C.  Marshal  Villars  and  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vinland  map  and  the  Tartar  relation.  Skelton, 
R.  A.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 

Violence  _ 

Wertham,  F.  Sign  for  Cam.  (D  ’66) 
Violence  game.  Curran.  B.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Violence  in  recent  Southern  Action.  Gossett, 
L.  Y.  (Ap  ’66) 

Virgin  soldiers.  Thomas.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

Virginia 

Description  and  travel 

Byrd,  W.  Prose  works  of  William  Byrd  of 
Westover.  (S  ’66) 

History 

Madison,  J.  Papers  of  James  Madison.  (1965, 
N olf ^Humef^i.  1775.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Politics  and  government 
Larsen,  W.  Montague  of  Virginia.  (D  ’66) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Fletcher,  E.  Letters  of  Elijah  Fletcher.  (Ap 
’66) 

Noel  Hume,  I.  1775  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Virginia  Company  of  London 
Rowse,  A.  L.  Shakespeare’s  Southampton. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Virginia  Woolf  and  her  works.  Guiguet,  J. 

(Ag  ’66) 

Virology 

Harris,  R.  J.  C.,  ed.  Techniques  in  experi¬ 
mental  virology.  (Ap  ’66) 

Virtue  of  selfishness.  Rand,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 
Viruses 

Smith,  K.  M.  Biology  of  viruses.  (N  ’66) 
Juvenile  literature 

Slaton,  W.  Bacteria  and  viruses:  friends  or 
foes?  (My  ’66) 

Visconti,  Gian  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan 
Chamberlin,  E.  R.  Count  of  virtue.  (Ag  ’66) 
Viscount  Maud  and  the  empire  of  Brazil.  Mar- 
chant,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Vision 

Gregory.  R.  L.  Eye  and  brain.  (N  ’66) 
Kabrisky,  M.  Proposed  model  for  visual  in¬ 
formation  processing  in  the  human  brain. 
(N  ’66) 

Vision  and  verse  in  William  Blake.  Ostriker, 
A.  (My  ’66) 

Vision  of  battlements.  Burgess.  A.  (Mr  ’66) 
Vision  of  reality.  Grubb.  F.  (S  ’66) 

Vital  few.  Hughes,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Vitale  da  Bologna 

Gnudi,  C.  Vitale  da  Bologna  and  Balognese 
painting  in  the  fourteenth  century.  (Mr  ’66) 
Vitale  da  Bologna  and  Bolognese  painting  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Gnudi,  C.  (Mr  ’66) 
Vocational  guidance 

Pearl,  A.  New  careers  for  the  poor.  (Ap 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Herbert,  F.  W.  Careers  in  natural  resource 
conservation.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Liston,  R.  A.  Your  career  in  civil  service. 
(S  ’66) 

Sutton.  A.  Guarding  the  treasured  lands.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Voice 

Peacher,  G.  How  to  improve  your  speaking 
voice.  (Ag  ’66) 

Voice  of  the  phoenix.  Burchard,  J.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Voices  in  the  classroom.  Schrag.  P.  (Ap  ’66) 
Voices  of  despair.  Stone.  E.  (O  ’66) 

Voices  of  time.  Fraser.  J.  T..  ed.  (My  ’66) 
Volunteers  for  learning.  Johnstone,  J.  W.  C. 
(O  ’66) 

Voyage  home.  Church,  R.  (Je  ’66) 

Voyager,  beware.  Kaplan,  H.  R.  (S  ’66) 

Voyages  and  travels 

Hakluyt,  R.  Principall  navigations,  voiages 
and  discoveries  of  the  English  nation,  2v. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Ketcbam.  H.  I  wanna  go  home!  (Ap  ’66) 
Manry,  R.  Tinkerbelle.  (S  ’66) 

Sander!  in.  G.  Eastward  to  India.  (Mr  ’66) 
Scott,  J.  D.  Passport  to  adventure.  (D  ’66) 
Wibberley,  L.  Toward  a  distant  island.  (My 
’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Price,  C.  Cities  of  gold  and  isles  of  spice. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Voyages  around  the  world 

Carteret,  P.  Carteret’s  voyage  round  the 
world,  1776-1769,  2v.  (Ag  ’66) 

Hart.  R  A.  Great  white  fleet.  (My  ’66) 
Tang-vald,  P.  Sea  gypsy.  (N  ’66) 

Voznesensky:  selected  poems.  Voznesensky,  A. 
(Je  ’66) 

Vulnerable  Americans.  Gentry,  C.  (N  ’66) 


Waffen  SS.  Stein,  G.  H.  (Je  ’66) 

Wages 

Galenson,  W.  Primer  on  employment  and 
wages.  (N  ’66) 

Waging  peace,  1956-1961:  v2  of  The  White 
House  years.  Eisenhower.  D.  D.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Wagner,  Richard 

Gollancz,  V.  Ring  at  Bayreuth:  and  some 
thoughts  on  operatic  production,  (D  ’66) 

Skelton,  G.  Wagner  at  Bayreuth.  (D  ’66) 
Wagner  at  Bayreuth.  Skelton,  G.  (D  ’66) 
Wagner  family 

Skelton,  G.  Wagner  at  Bayreuth.  (D  ’66) 
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Wait  till  the  sun  shines.  Nellie.  Maas,  A.  G. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Waiting1  for  winter.  O'Hara,  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Wakefield,  Dan 

Wakefield,  D.  Between  the  lines.  (Je  ’66) 
Waldorf.  Goldman,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wales 

Antiquities 

Foster,  I.  LI.  Prehistoric  and  early  Wales. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Description  and  travel 
Thomas,  G.  Welsh  eye.  (D  ’66) 


Guide  books 


Lockley,  R.  M.  Wales.  (Ja  ’67) 
nual) 

History 


(1966  An- 


Nelson,  L.  H.  Normans  in  South  Wales. 
1070-1171.  CD  ’66) 

Wales.  Lockley,  R.  M.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Walk  in  the  spring  rain.  Maddux,  R.  (Je  '66) 
Walk  in  your  soul.  Kilpatrick,  J.  F.  (S  ’66) 
Walking 

Juvenile  literature 


Harrison,  C.  W.  First  book  of  hiking.  (My 
’66) 

Johnson,  J.  R.  Anyone  can  backpack  in 
comfort.  (My  ’66) 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel 


Juvenile  literature 


Cottier,  J.  Alfred  Wallace,  explorer-naturalist. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wallace,  Henry  Agard 

MacDougall,  C.  D.  Gideon’s  army,  v  1.  (D  ’66) 
Walpole,  Horace,  4th  earl  of  Orford 
Remer,  T.  G.,  ed.  Serendipity  and  The  three 
princes.  (Mr  ’66) 

Walpole,  H.  Horace  Walpole’s  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory, 
V32-34.  (My  ’66) 

Waltz  invention.  Nabokov,  Y.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wanderers  in  the  sky.  Page.  T.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wapiti  wilderness.  Murie,  M.  (N  ’66) 


War 

Hoffmann.  S.  State  of  war.  (Ap  ’66) 

McNeil.  E.  B.,  ed.  Nature  of  human  conflict. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Timasheff,  N.  S.  War  and  revolution.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wright,  Q.  Study  of  war  [2d  ed],  (Ap  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 


Carr.  A.  Z.  Matter  of  life  and  death.  (Ja 
’ 67)  (1966  Annual) 

War  and  civilization 

Craig.  G.  A.  War,  politics,  and  diplomacy. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wright,  Q.  Study  of  war  [2d  ed].  (Ap  ’66) 
War  and  peace  in  an  age  of  upheaval,  1793- 
1830;  v9  of  The  New  Cambridge  modern 
history.  New  Cambridge  modern  history. 
(Mr  ’66) 

War  and  religion 

Lawler,  J.  G.  Nuclear  war.  (Mr  ’66) 

War  and  revolution.  Timasheff,  N.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
War  crime  trials 

Plausner,  G.  Justice  in  Jerusalem.  (Ag  ’66) 
War  debts.  See  Debts,  Public 
War  of  the  second  coalition,  1798  to  1801. 
Rodger,  A.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 

War  of  the  secret  agents.  Coulette,  H.  (Je  ’66) 
War  on  Powder  River.  Smith,  H.  H.  (D  ’66) 
War,  politics,  and  diplomacy.  Craig,  G.  A. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

War  songs 

Brophy,  J.,  ed.  Long  trail.  (Ag  ’66) 

War  without  guns.  Tanham,  G.  K.  (Ag  ’66) 
War  years:  to  the  eve  of  Jutland,  1914-1916; 
v2  of  From  the  dreadnought  to  Scapa 
Flow.  Marder,  A.  J.  (Mr  ’ 66) 

Warped  vision.  George,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 

Warren,  Robert  Penn 
Strandberg,  V.  H.  Colder  fire.  (Ag  ’66) 
Warren  Commission.  See  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
President  Kennedy 


Warrior  whale.  Cook,  J.  J.  (D  ’66) 

Warriors  of  the  Colorado.  Forbes,  J.  D 
’66) 


(Je 


Warriors  with  wings.  Jablonski,  E.  (D  ’66) 
Wars  of  the  roses.  Lander,  J.  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Warsaw  in  exile.  Korbonski,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Warship  in  history.  Cowburn,  P.  (O  ’66) 
Warships 

History 

Cowburn,  P.  Warship  in  history.  (O  ’66) 


Warwick,  Frances  Evelyn  (Maynard)  Greville, 
countess  of 

Lang,  T.  Darling  Daisy  affair.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Warwick,  Robert  Rich,  2nd  earl  of 
Beatty,  J.  L.  Warwick  and  Holland.  (Ag  66) 
Warwick  and  Holland.  Beatty,  J.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Washing  of  the  spears.  Morris,  D.  R.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Washington,  George 

Flexner,  J.  T.  George  Washington.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  George  Washington  and 
the  making  of  a  nation.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Plall-Quest.  O.  From  colony  to  nation.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  ’ 


Washington  (State) 


Description  and  travel 
Petite.  I.  Best  time  of  year.  (N  ’66) 

Washington,  D.C. 

Description 

Guide  books 

Jacobsen,  H.  N.,  ed.  Guide  to  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Washington,  D.C.  (My  ’66) 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Jacobsen,  H.  N.  ed.  Guide  to  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Washington,  D.C.  (My  ’66) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Young,  J.  S.  Washington  community.  1800- 
1828.  (N  ’66) 

Washington  community,  1800-1828.  Young.  J.  S. 
(N  ’66) 

Wasson,  David  Atwood 
Wasson,  D.  A.  Beyond  Concord.  (Ap  ’66) 

Water 

Pollution 

Carr,  D.  E.  Death  of  the  sweet  waters.  (Ag 
’66) 

Graham,  F.  Disaster  by  default.  (Je  ’66) 
Wright,  J.  Coming  water  famine.  (S  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Carlson.  C.  W.  Water  fit  to  use.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Water  birds 

Russell,  F.  Secret  islands.  (Mr  ’66) 

Water  color  painting 

O’Hara,  E.  Watercolor  with  O’Hara.  (Ag 
’66) 

Pike,  J.  Watercolor.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Water  colors 

Clifford,  D.  Watercolours  of  the  Norwich 
school.  (My  ’66) 

Water  conservation 

Wright,  J.  Coming  water  famine.  (S  ’66) 
Water  fit  to  use.  Carlson.  C.  W.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Water,  prey,,  and  game  birds  of  North  Amer- 
ica.  National  geographic  society.  (Mv  ’66) 
Water  resource  investment  and  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Haveman,  R.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 

Water  resources  development 

Haveman,  R.  H.  Water  resource  investment 
and  the  public  interest.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wright,  J.  Coming  water  famine.  (S  ’66) 
Water  supply 

Carr,  D.  E.  Death  of  the  sweet  waters.  (Ag 
bb) 

Juvenile  literature 

Carlson,  a  W.  Water  fit  to  use.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Watercolor,  Pike.  J.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Watercolor  with  O’Hara.  O’Hara,  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Watercolours  of  the  Norwich  school.  Clifford. 
-D.  (My  66) 

Waterfall  that  built  a  city.  Kane,  L.  M.  (Ja 
67)  (19b6  Annual) 

Waterfalls  of  Slunj.  Doderer,  H.  von.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Waugh,  Evelyn 

Carens,  J  F.  Satiric  art  of  Evelyn  Waugh. 
(Ag  66) 

Gr(Myb,’66)’  S'  J‘  Three  modern  satirists. 


Waves 

See  also 
Ocean  waves 

Wax  &  gold.  Levine,  D.  (My  ’66) 

Way  life  is.  Dormann,  G.  (My  ’66) 
Way  of  Chuang  tzu.  Merton,  T.  (Je  ’66) 
Way  of  seeing.  Levitt,  H.  (My  ’66) 

Ways  of  friendship.  Lepp,  I.  (Ag  ’66) 
Ways  of  the  will.  Farber,  L.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 
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We  are  not  alone.  Sullivan  W.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

We  came  as  children.  Gershon,  K.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 
We  Jews  and  Jesus.  Sandmel,  S.  (My  ’66) 


Wealth 

Hunter.  F.  Big  rich,  and  the  little  rich.  (Ap 
’66) 

Luard,  D.  E.  T.  Nationality  and  wealth.  (Je 


’66) 


Weather 

Lane,  F.  W.  Elements  rage  [rev  &  enl  ed]. 
(S  ’66) 

Pothecary,  I,  J.  W.  Atmosphere  in  action. 
(A g  ’66) 

Weather  made  clear  [rev  ed].  Holmes,  D.  C. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Weather  satellites.  See  Meteorological  satellites 
Weathercock.  Stanford,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 

Weathers  and  edges.  Booth,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Weaver  of  dreams.  Vipont.  E.  (N  ’66) 

Weavers.  Fisher,  L.  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Weaving 

Albers,  A.  On  weaving.  (D  ’66) 


History 

Cushman,  D.  Great  North  Trail.  (My  ’66) 

Frazer,  R.  W.  Forts  of  the  West.  D  ’66) 

Hoilon,  W.  E.  Great  American  desert.  (Ag 
’66) 

Meriwether,  D.  My  life  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  plains.  (S  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Durham,  P.  Adventures  of  the  N egro  cow¬ 
boys.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rennert,  V.  P.  Cowboy.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Felton,  H.  W.  Jim  Beckwourth,  Negro  moun¬ 
tain  man.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Poetry 

Hammond,  M.  Horse  opera.  (D  ’66) 

West  can  win.  Wilhelm,  D.  (My  ’66) 

West  Indian  folk-tales.  Sherlock,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

West  Indies,  British 

Politics  and  government 


Juvenile  literature 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Weavers.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Webb,  Walter  Prescott 
Jacobs,  W.  R.  Turner,  Bolton,  and  Webb. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Webfoot  volunteer.  Hilleary.  W.  M.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Webster’s  New  World  dictionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  language  [college  ed],  (Ag  ’66) 
Wedding  book.  Birmingham.  F.  (Je  '66) 

Weed  is  a  flower:  the  life  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Carver.  Aliki.  (Mr  ’66) 

Weil,  Simone 

Rees,  R.  Simone  Weil.  (O  ’66) 

Weil,  S.  Seventy  letters:  some  hitherto  un¬ 
translated  texts  from  published  and  unpub¬ 
lished  sources.  (My  ’66) 

Welch,  William  Henry 

Juvenile  literature 

Crane.  W.  D.  Prophet  with  honor.  (S  ’66) 
Welcome  to  the  club.  Wood,  C.  B.  (D  ’66) 
Welfare  economic  and  the  theory  of  the  state 
[2d  ed],  Baumol,  W.  J.  (N  ’66) 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  1st  duke  of 
Wellington,  A.  W.  Wellington  and  his 
friends.  (My  ’66) 

Wellington  and  his  friends.  Wellington.  A.  W. 
(My  '66' 

Welsh  eye.  Thomas,  G.  (D  ’66) 

Clancy,  J.  P.  Medieval  Welsh  lyrics.  (O  ’66) 

Weltner,  Charles  Longstreet 
Weltner,  C.  L.  Southerner.  (Je  ’66) 

Welty,  Eudora 

Appel,  A.  Season  of  dreams.  (Ap  66) 
Wendell  Willkie,  fighter  for  freedom.  Barnard, 

E.  (N  ’66) 

Wennarstrdm,  Stig  ,  .... 

Whiteside,  T.  An  agent  in  place.  (O  ’66) 

Werewolf.  Sandemose.  A.  (N  ’  66) 

Wescott,  Glenway  . ,  , . 

Rueckert,  W.  H.  Glenway  Wescott.  (Ag  66) 

Wesley,  Charles  ^  .. 

Gill,  F.  C.  Charles  Wesley,  the  first  Metho¬ 
dist.  (Ag  ’ 66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Myers,  E.  P.  Singer  of  six  thousand  songs. 
(Je  ’66) 

West,  Ellsworth  Luce 
West,  E.  L.  Captain’s  papers.  (S  66) 

West 

Audubon,  J.  J.  Audubon  in  the  West  (N  ’66) 
Gressley,  G.  M.  Bankers  and  cattlemen. 
(D  ’6‘6> 

Biography 

Hafen,  L.  R..  ed.  Mountain  men  and  the  fur 
trade  of  the  far  West,  v  1.  (Ap  ’66) 

Description  and  travel 

Hoilon,  W.  E.  Great  American  desert.  (Ag 
>66) 

Pike,  Z.  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  2v,  (O  ’66) 

Discovery  and  exploration 
Goetzmann,  W.  H.  Exploration  and  empire. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Tomkins,  C.  Lewis  and  Clark  trail.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 
Gerson,  N.  B.  Last  wilderness. 
(1966  Annual) 


(Ja  ’67) 


Murray.  D.  J.  West  Indies  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  colonial  government,  1801-1834.  (Ap 
’66) 

Social  conditions 

Smith,  M.  G.  Plural  society  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

West  Indies  and  the  development  of  colonial 
government,  1801-1834.  Murray,  D.  J.  (Ap 
’66) 

West  of  childhood,  Gardner,  I.  (O  ’66) 
West  Point  Military  Academy.  See  United 
States.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
Western  alliance.  Furniss,  E.  S.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
Western  civilization.  See  Civilization,  Occiden¬ 
tal 

Westminster,  Elizabeth  Mary  (Levenson-Gower) 
Grosvenor,  2d  marchioness  of 

Huxley,  G.  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Grosve- 
nors.  (Je  66) 

Westminster  Abbey 

Carpenter,  E.,  ed.  House  of  kings.  (S  ’66) 
Westward  lies  heaven.  Eng  title  of:  The  ex¬ 
treme  Occident.  Dumitriu,  P.  (D  ’66) 
Whales 

Norris,  K.  S.,  ed.  Whales,  dolphins,  and  por¬ 
poises.  (N  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Cook,  J.  J.  Warrior  whale.  (D  ’66) 


Stories 

Lent.  B.  John  Tabor’s  ride.  (Ja  ’87)  (1966 
Annual) 

Whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises.  Norris.  K.  S. 

ed.  (N  ’66) 

Whaling 

Lawrence,  M.  C.  Captain’s  best  mate.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Cook,  J.  J.  Warrior  whale.  (D  ’66) 

Wharton,  Edith  Newbold  (Jones) 

Bell,  M.  Edith  Wharton  &  Henry  James. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

What  happened  at  Rome?  MacEoin,  G.  (Ag  ’66) 
What  is  art?  Sesonske,  A.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 

What  is  sociology?  Inkeles.  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

What  is  that  sound!  O’Neill,  M.  L.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

What  is  this  treasure.  Pike,  J.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
What  kind  of  girl  are  you,  anyway?  VVyse,  L. 
(Mr  ’66) 

What  shall  I  tell  my  child?  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual ) 

What’s  best  for  your  child — and  you.  Goodman, 
D.  (N  ’66) 

What’s  happening  to  the  Catholic  church? 
Armstrong,  A.  (D  ’66) 

What’s  in  a  word?  Garrison,  W.  (My  ’66) 
What’s  right  with  our  young  people.  Fletcher, 
G.  N.  (Ag  ’66) 

What’s  the  biggest?  Fogel,  B.  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

What’s  the  market?  Wood,  J.  M.  (O  ’66) 
Wheel.  Eng  title  of:  Seasons.  Garnett,  E.. 
comp.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wheel  of  fortune.  Piaf,  E.  (D  ’66) 

Wheelhouse  loafer.  Allen,  J.  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wheels  on  the  road.  Hebb,  D.  (Ag  ’66) 

When  an  animal  grows.  Selsam,  M.  E.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

When  China  wakes.  Guillain,  R.  (O  ’66) 
When  eight  bells  toll.  MacLean,  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1986  Annual) 

When  time  was  born.  Farrell,  J.  T.  (N  ’66) 
When  you  walk  out  in  spring.  Moore,  J.  T.  (Je 
’66) 

Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back.  Ford,  C.  (D  ’66) 
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Where’s  the  melody?  Williams,  M.  (O  ’66) 

Which  witch?  Franklyn,  J.  (N  ’66)  _ 

Whisper  of  Glocken.  Kendall.  C.  (Ap  66) 
White-collar  trade  unions.  Sturmthal,  A.,  ed. 
(D  '66) 

White  gloves  and  party  manners.  Young-,  M. 
(Mr  ’06) 

White  Horse  gang.  Bawden,  N.  (Ag  ’66) 
White  Mouse  Conference  on  International  Co¬ 
operation.  Washington,  1965 

Gardner,  R.  N.,  ed.  Blueprint  for  peace  (Ja 
’671  (1966  Annual) 

White  House  nannie.  Shaw,  M.  (Je  ’66) 

White  House  years;  v2.  Eisenhower,  D.  D. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

While  palace.  (J’iNeill,  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

White  Protestantism  and  the  .Negro.  Reimers. 

U.  M.  (My  ’66) 

Whitman,  Walt 

Chari,  V.  K.  Whitman  in  the  light  of  Vedantic 
mysticism.  (Ap  ’66) 

Waskow,  H.  J.  Whitman.  (D  ’66) 

Whitman  in  the  light  of  Vedantic  mysticism. 
Chari.  V.  1C  (Ap  ’66) 

Who  are  the  violets  now?  Waugh,  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Who  dare  to  live.  Bucas,  R.  (Ap  ’66) 

Who  gets  into  college — and  why.  Doebler,  C.  H. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Whooping  crane.  McNulty,  F.  (N  ’66) 

Who’s  running  this  town?  Howry,  R.  P.  (Je  ’66) 
Who’s  who  in  the  Gospels.  Guy,  H.  A.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  _  . 

Whos  who  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Kier- 
nan,  T.  (Ag  ’66) 

Why  Buddha  smiles.  Bisch,  J.  (N  ’66) 

Why  space?  Caidin,  M.  (Ap  ’06l 
Why  the  Russians  are  the  way  they  are.  Ap¬ 
pel.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wickham,  William 

Mitchell,  H.  Underground  war  against  revolu¬ 
tionary  France.  (D  ’66) 

Widows  wear  weeds.  Fair,  A.  A.  (S  ’66) 

Wife  for  the  Pretender.  Miller,  P.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wig.  Wright,  C.  (Je  ’66) 

Wigmakers.  Fisher,  L.  E.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Wigs 

Juvenile  literature 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Wigmakers.  (F  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wild  captives.  Dodd.  D.  G  (Ap  ’66) 

Wild  deer.  Colby,  C.  B.  (S  ’66) 

Wild  dogs.  Colby,  C.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wild  flowers 

Reisigl,  H.,  ed.  World  of  flowers.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wild  geese  calling.  Murphy,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Wild  life 

Conservation 

Brown,  P.  Birds  in  the  balance.  (D  ’66) 

Dufresne.  F.  No  room  for  bears.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Arundel.  J.  Wildlife  of  Africa.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Mason,  G.  F.  Willdlife  of  North  America. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Wild  swan.  Stirling,  M.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Wilderness  of  Judea 

Antiquities 

Allegro,  J.  M.  Search  in  the  desert.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wilderness  of  mirrors.  Frisch,  M.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wildlife  communities.  Hylander,  C.  .1.  (N  ’66) 
Wildlife  of  Africa.  Arundel,  J.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Wildlife  of  North  America.  Mason,  G.  F.  (Ag 
’66) 

Wildtrack.  Wain,  J.  (Je  ’66) 

Wilkes,  Charles 

Juvenile  literature 

Bixby,  W.  Forgotten  voyage  of  Charles 
Wilkes.  (S  ’66) 

Will.  See  Free  will  and  determinism 
Willa  Cat.her’s  collected  short  fiction.  1892- 
1912.  Cather.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 

William  I,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England 

Eloyd,  A.  Making  of  the  king,  1066.  (Je  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Luckcock,  E.  William  the  Conqueror.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

William  III,  King  of  Great  Britain 

Baxter,  S.  B.  William  III  and  the  defense 
of  European  liberty,  1650-1702.  (D  ’66) 

Robb.  N.  A.  William  of  Orange,  v2.  (Ag  ’66) 
William  Carlos  Williams  reader.  Williams, 
W.  C.  (D  ’66) 

William  Faulkner  of  Oxford.  Webb,  J.  W.,  ed 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 


William  of  Orange,  v2.  Robb,  N.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
William  Phips  and  the  ireasure  ship.  Felton. 
H.  W.  (Ap  ’66) 

William  Saroyan.  Floan,  H.  R.  (Ja  ’67)  (196b 
Annual) 

William  the  Conqueror.  Luckcock,  E.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

William  111.  Eng  title  of:  William  III  and  the 
defense  of  European  liberty,  1650-1702.  Bax¬ 
ter,  S.  B.  ID  ’66) 

William  ill  and  the  defense  of  European  liber¬ 
ty,  1650-1802.  Baxter,  S.  B.  (D  ’66) 
Williams,  Roger 

Covey,  C.  Gentle  radical.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Williams,  Tennessee 

Jackson,  E.  M.  Broken  world  of  Tennessee 
Williams.  (F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Maxwell,  G.  Tennessee  Williams  and  friends. 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Williamsburg 

H  istory 

Noel  Hume,  I.  1775.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Willie  Mays:  my  life  in  and  out  of  baseball. 
Mays,  W.  (Je  ’66) 

Williver’s  luck.  Hadfleld.  A.  M.  (My  ’66) 
Willkie,  Wendell  Lewis 
Barnard,  E.  Wendell  Willkie,  fighter  for  free¬ 
dom.  (N  ’66) 

Wilson,  Alexander 

Plate,  R.  Alexander  Wilson,  wanderer  in  the 
wilderness.  (O  ’66) 

Wilson,  Edmund 

Paul,  S.  Edmund'Wilson.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Wilson,  Harold 

Shrimsley,  A.  First  hundred  days  of  Harold 
Wilson.  (Mr  ’66) 

Wilson.  Woodrow 

Hirst,  D.  W.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reform  gov¬ 
ernor.  (Ap  ’66) 

Link,  A.  S.  Wilson:  campaigns  for  progres- 
sivism  and  peace,  1916-1917.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Livermore,  S.  W.  Politics  is  adjourned.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wilson,  W.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v  1. 
(D  ’6:6) 

Wilson:  campaigns  for  progressivism  and  peace. 

1916-1917.  Link,  A.  S.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Wind  waves.  Kinsman,  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

Winding  road  to  freedom:  v5  of  Negro  heritage 
library.  (Ag  ’66) 

Winds  of  change,  1914-1939.  Macmillan,  H. 
(N  ’66) 

Windsor,  Edward,  duke  of.  See  Edward  VIII, 
King  of  Great  Britain  (abdicated  1936) 
Windy  side  of  the  law.  Woods,  S.  (My  ’66) 
Wine  and  winemaking 

H  istory 

Hyams.  E.  Dionysus.  (Ag  ’66) 

Wine  of  absurdity.  West,  P.  (N  ’66) 

Wings,  legs,  or  (ins.  Kane.  H.  B.  (Ap  ’66) 
Winslow  Homer  at  Prours  Neck.  Beam.  P.  C. 
(Je  *66) 

Winston  Churchill,  the  struggle  for  survival. 

1940-65.  Moran.  C.  M.  W  (Ag  ’66) 

Winter  beach.  Ogburn.  C.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Winter  news.  Haines,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Winthrop,  John 

fLPman.  1J.  B.  Winlhrop’s  Boston.  (Mr  ’66) 
Winthrop  s  Boston.  Rutman,  D.  B.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wire 

McCall um,  H.  D.  Wire  that  fenced  the  West. 
(Je  ’66) 

Wire  that  fenced  the  West.  McCallum,  H.  D. 
(Je  ’66) 

Wissous,  France 

Economic  conditions 

Anderson.  R.  T.  Bus  stop  for  Paris.  (Ag  ’66) 
Social  conditions 

Anderson,  R.  T.  Bus  stop  for  Paris.  (Ag  ’66) 
Witch  doctor.  Gelfand.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Witchcraft 

Gelfand.  M.  Witch  doctor.  (Ag  ’66) 
lindall,  G.  Handbook  on  witches.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

^nning-Sanders,  R.  Book  of  witches.  (Ja 
67)  (1966  Amnual) 

Wilkins,  F.  Wizards  and  witches.  (D  ’66) 
Witch’s  daughter.  Bawden,  N.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

With  a  pinch  of  sin.  Boyle,  H.  J.  (My  ’66) 
With  heritage  so  rich.  United  States  conference 
of  mayors.  Special  committee  on  historic 
preservation.  (D  ’66)  i  y 
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With  Kennedy.  Salinger,  P.  (O  ’66) 

Without  fear  or  favor.  Lewis.  W.  (1965,  1966 
Annual) 

Witness  to  our  time.  Eisenstaedt.  A.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wizard  of  loneliness.  Nichols.  J.  (My  ’66) 
Wizard  of  Wall  Street.  Martin,  R.  G.  (Je  ’66) 
Wizards  and  witches.  Wilkins,  ,F.  (D  ’66) 
Wogan,  Charles 

Miller,  P.  Wife  for  the  Pretender.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wolfe,  Thomas 

Raynolds,  R.  Thomas  Wolfe.  (O  ’66) 
Wolfers,  Arnold 

Hilsman,  R.,  ed.  Foreign  policy  in  the  six¬ 
ties:  the  issues  and  the  instruments.  (Je 
’66) 

Wolfskin,  William 

Wilson,  I.  H.  William  Wolfskill,  1798-1866. 
(S  ’66) 

Wolves 

Caras,  R.  A.  Custer  wolf.  (Ap  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  Wild  dogs.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Woman 

Barnes.  A.  C.,  ed.  Social  responsibility  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics.  (Ag  ’66) 


Biography 

Juvenile  literature 

Buckmaster,  H.  Women  who  shaped  history. 
(S  ’66) 

Employment 

Benjamin,  L.  So  you  want  to  be  a  working 
mother!  (S  ’66) 

Ginzberg,  E.  Life  styles  of  educated  women. 
(N  ’66) 

Klein,  V.  Britain’s  married  women  workers. 
(D  ’66) 

Mattfeld,  J.  A.,  ed.  Women  and  the  scientific 
professions.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Health  and  hygiene 
Wilkens,  E.  New  you.  (Mr  ’66) 


History  and  condition  of  women 
Diner.  H.  Mothers  and  Amazons.  (My  ’66) 
Thomas,  E.  Women  incendiaries.  (Ag  ’66) 

Bights  of  women 

Sinclair,  A.  Better  half.  (1965.  1966  Annual) 


Farber, 

’66) 

Ward. 


Social  and  moral  questions 

S.  M.,  ed.  Challenge  to  women.  (D 

D.  A.  Women’s  prison.  (Ag  ’66) 


Suffrage 

Coolidge,  O.  Women’s  rights.  (D  ’66) 
Kraditor,  A.  S.  Ideas  of  the  Woman  suf¬ 
frage  movement,  1890-1920.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Woman  in  America.  Lifton,  R.  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 


Women  and  religion 

Cita-Malard,  S.  Religious  orders  of  women. 
(Ag  ’66)  , 

Women  and  the  scientific  professions.  Mattfeld, 
J.  A.,  ed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Women  as  scientists  ,  .  ... 

Mattfeld.  J.  A.,  ed.  Women  and  the  scientific 
professions.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenlie  literature 

Hoyt.  M.  F.  American  women  of  the  space 
age.  (Ag  ’66) 

Women  in  France  _  ,  , 

Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  pape:  Franklin  and 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Thomas.  E.  Women  incendiaries.  (Ag  66) 

Women  in  Russia  .  _  .  , 

Dodge  N.  T.  Women  in  the  Soviet  economy. 
(Ja  '’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Women  in  the  Soviet  economy.  Dodge,  N.  T. 

(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Women  in  the  United  States  . 

Donovan.  F.  Women  in  their  lives.  (Ja  67) 
(1966  Annual)  , 

Farber,  S.  M.,  ed.  Challenge  to  women.  (D 

Ginzberg,  E.  Life  styles  of  educated  women. 

Kraditor?  A.  S.  Ideas  of  the  Woman  suf¬ 
frage  movement,  1890-1920.  (1965,  1966  An- 

LEtcm?  R.  J.,  ed.  Woman  in  America.  (Mr 
*  66 ) 

Massev.  M.  E.  Bonnet  brigades.  (D  ’66) 
Sinclair.  A.  Better  half.  .  (1965,  1966  Annual) 
Wyse,  L.  What  kind  of  girl  are  you,  anyway? 
(Mr  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Buckmaster,  H.  Women  who  shaped  history. 
(S  ’66) 

Women  in  their  lives.  Donovan,  F.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Women  incendiaries.  Thomas.  E.  (Ag  ’66) 
Women  of  Trachis.  Sophocles.  (In  his  Four 
_  Plays).  (Ag  ’66) 

Women  who  shaped  history.  Buckmaster,  H. 
(S  ’66) 

Women’s  prison.  Ward,  D.  A.  (Ag  ’66) 
Women’s  rights.  Coolidge.  O.  (D  ’66) 

Wonder  of  electricity.  Ruchlis.  H.  (Mr  ’66) 
Wonderful  flying-go-round.  Faralla,  D.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Wonderful  world  of  Ellwood  Patterson  Cubber- 
ley.  Cremin,  L.  A.  (N  ’66) 

Wonders  of  physics.  Adler,  I.  (N  ’66) 

Wood 

Sloane,  E.  Reverence  for  wood.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Wood  carving 

Gross,  C.  Technique  of  wood  sculpture. 
(S  ’66) 

Wood  engraving 

Hiroshige.  Fifty-three  stages  of  the  Tokaido. 
(My  ’66) 

Wooden  horse.  Hine,  D.  (Je  ’66) 

Woody  and  me.  Neville.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 

Woolf,  Virginia  (Stephen) 

Guiguet,  J.  Virginia  Woolf  and  her  works 
(Ag  ’66) 

Thakur,  N.  C.  Symbolism  of  Virginia  Woolf. 
(O  ’66) 

Word  games 

Fuller,  J.  G.  Games  for  insomniacs.  (My 
’66) 

Words  in  the  mind.  Davy,  C.  (Ag  ’66) 
Words,  words,  words.  O’Neill.  M.  (Ag  ’66) 
Wordsworth,  William 

Moorman,  M.  William  Wordsworth,  v2.  (My 
’66) 

Salvesen,  C.  Landscape  of  memory.  (Ag  ’66) 
Work  and  mental  illness.  Simmons,  O.  G.  (O 
’63) 

Work  of  Wiliam  Tyndale.  Tyndale,  W.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Workers’  councils:  the  Yugoslav  experience. 
Kolaja.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

Working  press.  The  New  York  times.  (O  ’66) 
Working  with  atoms.  Frisch,  O.  R.  (D  ’66) 
Works  of  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Maistre,  J.  de. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Works  of  William  Harvey.  Harvey,  W.  (S  ’66) 
Workshop  Councils.  See  Employees’  representa¬ 
tion  in  management 

World  and  the  person.  Guardini,  R.  (N  ’66) 
World  architecture  2.  Donat,  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’66) 
World  architecture  3.  Donat,  J.,  ed.  (S  ’66) 
World  atlas,  Rand  McNally  [family  ed],  Rand 
McNally  and  company.  (N  ’66) 

World  conductors.  Young,  P.  M.  (O  ’66) 
World  economy  at  the  crossroads.  Johnson, 
H.  G  (Ag  ’66) 

World  elsewhere.  Poirier,  R.  (Ja  ’67)  11965 

Annual) 

World  guide  to  science  information  and  docu¬ 
mentation  services.  United  Nations  educa¬ 
tional.  scientific  and  cultural  organization. 
(Ag  ’66) 

World  in  a  glass.  Dos  Passos,  J.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

World  money  maze.  Triffin,  R.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

World  of  ancient  times.  Roebuck,  C.  (O  ’66) 
World  of  archaeology.  Eng  title  of:  Hands  on 
the  past.  Ceram,  C.  W.,  ed.  (D  ’66) 

World  of  coral.  Silverberg.  R.  (Mr  ’66) 

World  of  David  and  Solomon.  Maly.  E.  H.  (Ja 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

World  of  faiths.  Baker.  L.  (Ag  ’66) 

World  of  flowers.  Reisigl.  H.,  ed.  (Ag  ’66) 
World  of  laughter.  Lahue,  K.  C.  (D  ’66) 

World  of  music.  Woodworth,  G.  W.  (Je  ’66) 
World  of  origami.  Honda,  I.  (D  ’66) 

World  of  psychoanalysis.  Levitas,  G.  B.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’66) 

World  of  reptiles.  Bellairs.  A.  (N  ’66) 

World  of  Swope.  Kahn,  E.  J.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

World  of  the  atom,  2v.  Boorse,  H.  A.,  ed. 
(S  ’66) 

World  of  the  first  Australians.  Berndt,  R.  M. 
(Ap  ’66) 

World  of  the  great  horned  owl.  Austing,  G.  R. 
(Ag  ’66) 

World  of  the  Judges.  McKenzie,  J.  L.  (S  ’66) 
World  of  the  porcupine.  Costello,  D.  F.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

World  of  the  tiger.  Perry,  R.  (My  ’66) 

World  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  Skelton.  R.,  ed.  (Ap 
’66) 

World  of  walls.  Brooks,  P.  S.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 
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A  world  on  film.  Kauffman.  S.  (Apr  ’66) 

World  politics 

Drachkovitch.  M.  M.,  ed.  Marxism  in  the 
modern  world.  (1966,  1966  Annual) 

Gladwyn,  H.  M.  G.  J.  Halfway  to  1984.  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Graham.  G.  S.  Politics  of  naval  supremacy. 
(Apr  ’66) 

Lasswell,  H.  D.,  ed.  World  revolutionary 
elites.  (O  '66) 

Scheliing,  T.  C.  Arms  and  influence.  (O  ’66) 
Thorbeclte.  W.  J.  New  dimension  in  political 
thinking.  (Ag  ’66) 

Toscano,  M.  History  of  treaties  and  Interna¬ 
tional  politics,  pt  1.  (D  ’66) 

Ward,  B.  Spaceship  earth.  (S  ’66) 

Bibliography 

Universal  reference  system.  Political  science, 
government  &  public  policy  series,  v  1. 
(S  ’66) 

1945- 

Adenauer,  K.  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’66) 
Cleveland,  H.  Obligations  of  power.  (N  ’66) 
Crossman.  R.  H.  S.  Politics  of  socialism. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1966  annual) 

Donelan,  M.  Ideas  of  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  (Ap  ’66) 

Eden,  A.  Toward  peace  in  Indochina.  (I)  ’66) 
Henderson,  J.  L.,  ed.  Since  1945.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hero,  A.  O.  Southerner  and  world  affairs. 
(1965.  1966  Annual) 

Herz,  M.  F.  Beginnings  of  the  cold  war.  (My 
’66) 

Hilsman,  R.,  ed.  Foreign  policy  in  the  six¬ 
ties:  the  issues  and  the  instruments.  (Je 
’66) 

Horelick,  A.  L.  Strategic  power  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  (Ag  ’66) 

Horowitz,  I.  L.  Three  worlds  of  development. 
(N  ’66) 

Kennedy,  J.  F.  Kennedy  and  the  press,  (F 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Korbonski,  S.  Warsaw  in  exile.  (Ag  ’66) 
Marshall,  C.  B.  Cold  war.  (Ap  ’66) 
Matthews,  Z.  K.,  ed.  Responsible  government 
in  a  revolutionary  age.  (N  ’66) 

Menon,  K.  P.  S.  Many  worlds.  (S  ’66) 

Pye,  L.  W.,  ed.  Political  culture  and  political 
development.  (Ag  ’66) 

Shulman,  M.  D.  Beyond  the  cold  war.  (My 
’66) 

Stikker,  D.  U.  Men  of  responsibility.  (My 
’66) 

Stillman.  E.  Power  and  impotence.  (Ag  ’66) 
Trefousse,  H.  L.  ed.  Cold  war.  (Ap  ’66) 
Wang,  T.  America  bewildered.  (O  ’66) 


Juvenile  literature 

Abemethy,  R.  G.  Introduction  to  tomorrow. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

World  politics  and  tension  areas.  Gross,  F. 
(N  ’66) 

World  revolutionary  elites.  Lasswell,  H.  D.,  ed. 
(O  66) 

World  War,  1939-1945 

Jacobsen,  H.  A.,  ed.  Decisive  battles  of 
World  War  IT-  the  German  view.  (Mr  ’66> 
Young,  P.  World  War,  1939-45.  (F  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Aerial  operations 
Glines.  C.  V.  DC-3.  (My  ’66) 


Atrocities 

Kaplan,  C.  A.  Scroll  of  agony.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Biography 
Juvenile  literature 
Braun,  S.  Seven  heroes.  (Ap  ’66) 


Campaigns 

Normandy 

Boussel,  P.  D-day  beaches  revisited.  (N  ’66) 
Russia 

Higgins,  T.  Hitler  and  Russia.  (N  ’66) 


Campaigns  and  battles 
Adleman.  R.  H,  Devil’s  brigade.  (Ag  ’66) 
Baldwin,  H.  Battles  lost  and  won.  (D  ’66) 

Children 

Carroll-Abbing,  J.  P.  But  for  the  grace  of 
God.  (Mr  ’66) 

David.  J  Square  of  sky.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965 

Annual) 

Economic  aspects 

Milward.  A.  S.  German  economy  at  war  (Ag 
’66)  (1965  Annual)  ' 


Finance 

Young.  A.  N.  China's  wartime 
inflation.  1937-1945.  (Ag  ’66) 


finance 


and 


Juvenile  literature 
Carse,  R.  Long  haul.  (Mr  ’66) 

Carter,  H.  Commandos  of  World  War  H. 
(S  ’66) 

Sellman.  R.  R.  Second  World  War.  (Ag  ’66) 
Naval  operations 

Macintyre,  D.  Battle  for  the  Mediterranean. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Roskill,  S.  W.  Merchant  fleet  in  war:  Alfred 
Holt  &  co.,  1939-1945.  (Je  ’66) 

Submarine 

Plolmes,  W.  J.  Undersea  victory.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Occupied  territories 

Juvenile  literature 

Seth,  R.  Noble  saboteurs.  (O  ’66) 


Personal  narratives 

David,  J.  Square  of  sky.  (Ag  ’66)  (1965  An¬ 
nual) 

Gilkey,  L.  Shantung  compound.  (N  ’66) 
Kardorff,  U.  von.  Diary  of  a  nightmare. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Keitel,  W.  Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  Kei¬ 
tel.  (My  ’66) 

Sonsteby,  G.  Report  from  no.  24.  (My  ’66) 


Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Sulzberger,  C.  L.  American  heritage  picture 
history  of  World  War  H.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Prisoners  and  prisons 
Gilkey.  L.  Shantung  compound.  (N  ’66) 


Secret  service 

Dulles.  A.  Secret  surrender.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Underground  movements 
O’Ballance,  E.  Greek  Civil  War,  1944-1949. 
(D  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 

Orbaan.  A.  Duel  in  the  shadows.  (Ap  ’661 
Seth,  R.  Noble  saboteurs.  (O  ’66) 


Europe 

Toland,  J.  Last  100  days.  (Ap  ’66) 

Finland 

Upton,  A.  F.  Finland  in  ciftsis,  1940-1941. 
(Mr  '66) 

France 

Schoenbrun,  D.  Three  lives  of  Charles  do 
Gaulle.  (Mr  ’66) 

Germany 

Stein,  G.  H.  Waffen  SS.  (Je  '66) 


Great  Britain 

Thompson,  L.  1940.  (N  ’66) 


Greece,  Modern 

O’Ballance.  E.  Greek  Civil  War,  1944-1949. 
(D  *66) 

Guadalcanal  Island 

Juvenile  literature 

Foster,  J.  Guadalcanal  general.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Italy 

Dulles,  A.  Secret  surrender.  (F  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Tompkins.  P.  Italy  betrayed.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Norway 

Sonsteby.  G.  Report  from  no.  24.  (My  ’66) 
Pacific  Ocean 

Falk,  S.  L.  Decision  at  Leyte.  (Je  ’66) 

Juvenile  literature 
Braun,  S.  Seven  heroes.  (Ap  ’66) 


United  States 

Hoehling,  A.  A.  Home  front,  U.S.A.  (D  ’66) 
World  we  have  lost.  Laslett,  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

World’s  worst  murderers.  Franklin,  C.  (S  ’66) 
Worship 

Phifer,  K.  G.  Protestant  case  for  liturgical 
renewal.  (Je  ’66) 


Davies,  H.  Worship  and  theology  in  England: 
the  Ecumenical  century,  1900-1965.  (Je  ’66) 
Worship  and  theology  in  England:  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  century,  1900-1965.  Davies,  H.  (Je 

on) 

Wreck  of  the  Cassandra.  Prokosch,  F.  (O  ’66) 
Wreck  of  the  Memphis.  Beach,  E.  L.  (D  ’66) 
Wright,  Frank  Lloyd 

Smith.  N.  K.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1966 
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Writer  by  trade.  Barker,  D.  (N  ’66) 


Writing 

Osiey,  A. 
raphy. 


S.,  ed.  Calligraphy  and  palaeog- 
(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


History 

Ober,  J.  H.  Writing:  man’s -great  invention. 
(N  ’66) 


Writing:  man’s  great  invention.  Ober, 
(N  ’66) 

Writing  Southern  history.  Link,  A.  S., 
’66) 

Wrong  angel.  Moss,  S.  (N  ’66) 

Wyatt’s  hurricane.  Bagley,  D.  (S  ’66) 
Wyoming 

History 


J.  H. 
ed.  (O 


Larson.  T.  A.  History  of  Wyoming.  (Ag  ’66) 
iSmith,  H.  H.  War  on  Powder  River.  (D  ’66) 


X  factor.  Norton,  A.  (Ap  ’66) 

X  in  Mexico.  Nicholson,  1.  (Mr  ’66) 


Yachts  and  yachting 

Snaith,  W.  Across  the  western  ocean.  (Ap 
’66) 

A  Yale  man.  White,  M.  (Je  ’66) 

Yangyi  People’s  Commune 
Crook,  I.  First  years  of  Yangyi  commune. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Yankees  and  samurai.  Dulles.  F.  R.  (1965.  19G6 
Annual) 

Year  of  the  century:  1876.  Brown,  D.  (N  ’66) 
Year  of  the  conqueror.  Eng  title  of:  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  king,  1066.  Lloyd,  A.  (Je  66) 
Year  outdoors.  Rodimer,  E.  (N  ’66) 

Year  they  won  the  Most  valuable  player  award. 
Shapiro,  M.  J.  (O  ’66) 

Yearbook  of  the  American  short  story.  (With 
Best  American  short  stories.  1966).  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Yearbooks 

Reader’s  digest  almanac,  1966.  (My  ’66) 


Yeats,  William  Butler 

Bradford,  C.  B.  Yeats  at  work.  (My  ’66) 
Donoghue.  D..  ed.  Honoured  guest.  (Ag  ’66) 
Henn.  T.  R.  Lonely  tower  [2d  rev  &  enl  ed], 
(Ag  ’66) 

Skelton,  R.,  ed.  World  of  W.  B.  Yeats. 
(Ap  ’66) 

Zwerdling,  A.  Yeats  and  the  heroic  ideal. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Yeats  and  the  heroic  ideal.  Zwerdling,  A.  (Mr 
’66) 

Yeats  at  work.  Bradford,  C.  B.  (My  ’66) 
Yellow  earl.  Sutherland,  D.  (Ap  ’66) 

Yellow  fever.  Larteguy,  J.  (Mr  ’66) 

Yeshu,  called  Jesus.  Bishop,  C.  H.  (D  ’66) 
Yevtushenko  poems  [bilingual  ed].  Yevtushenko, 
Y.  (D  ’66) 

Yiddish  theatre  in  America.  Lifson,  D.  S. 
(Mr  ’66) 

Yoke  and  the  star.  Gclmez,  T.  de.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Yom  Kippur 

Juvenile  literature 

Cone,  M.  Jewish  New  Year.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Yonder  comes  the  train.  Phillips,  L.  (My  ’66) 


Yosemite  National  Park 
Jones,  H.  R.  John  Muir  and  the  Sierra  club. 
(Je  ’66) 

Yoshitsune:  a  fifteenth-century  Japanese  chron_ 
icle.  Yoshitsune.  (N  ’66) 

You  can’t  get  there  from  here.  Hammer,  B. 

(F  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

You  don’t  say.  DeMott,  B.  (My  ’66) 

You  fly  it!  Joseph,  J.  (Ag  ’66) 

You  have  a  friend,  Pietro.  Grand,  J.  C.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

You  look  ridiculous,  said  the  rhinoceros  to  the 
hippopotamus.  Waber.  B.  (Ag  ’66) 

You  shall  be  as  gods.  Fromm,  E.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

You  want  to  die,  Johnny?  Black,  G.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

You  will  live  under  the  sea.  Phleger,  F.  (F  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Young  Einstein.  Pringle.  P.  (Ag  ’66) 

Young  mariners.  Carse,  R.  (D  ’66) 

Young  person’s  guide  to  concerts.  Hurd,  M. 
(S  ’66) 

Young  person’s  guide  to  English  music.  Hurd, 
M.  (S  ’66) 

Young  person’s  guide  to  opera.  Hurd,  M.  (S  ’66) 
Young  pretenders.  Mays,  J.  B.  (Je  ’66) 

Young  pretenders.  Picard,  B.  L.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual)  ,  ,  „ 

Young  scientist  and  the  fire  department.  Barr, 
G.  (D  ’66)  „  _ 

Young  teens  away  from  home.  Beery,  M. 

(N  ’66) 

Your  book  of  hovercraft.  Desoutter,  D.  M. 
(N  ’66) 


Your  career  in  civil  service.  Liston,  R.  A. 
(S  ’66) 

Your  child  is  a  person.  Chess,  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Your  personality  and  you.  Splaver,  S.  (Mr  ’66) 
Your  wonderful  baby.  Potts,  W.  J.  (Ag  ’66) 


Youth 

Blaine,  G.  B.  Youth  and  thg  hazards  of 
affluence.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fletcher,  G.  N.  What’s  right  with  our  young 
people.  (Ag  ’66) 

Keniston,  K.  Uncommited.  (1965,  1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Mays,  J.  B.  Young  pretenders.  (Je  ’66) 
Stinehcombe,  A.  L.  Rebellion  in  a  high  school. 
(Ag  ’66)  (1965  Annual) 

Youth  and  communism.  Cornell,  R.  (Ag  ’66) 
Youth  and  the  hazards  of  affluence.  Blaine. 

G.  B.  (Ja  '67)  (1966  Annual) 

Youth,  1874-1900:  v  1  of  Winston  S.  Churchill. 
Churchill.  R.  S.  (D  ’66) 


Youth  movement 

Cornell.  R.  Youth  and  communism.  (Ag  ’66) 
Newfield,  J.  Prophetic  minority.  (Ja  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Yucatan 

Lorang,  M.  C.  Footloose  scientist  in  Mayan 
America.  (S  ’66) 


Yugoslavia 

Auty,  P.  Yugoslavia.  (Mr  ’66) 


Description  and  travel 

Tomquist,  D.  Look  East,  look  West.  (O  ’66) 
Social  conditions 

Tornquist,  D.  Look  East,  look  West.  (O  ’66) 
Yuma  Indians 

Forbes,  J.  D.  Warriors  of  the  Colorado.  (Je 
’66) 


Z  for  Zaborra.  Wuorio.  E.-L.  (Ag  ’66) 
Zadkine,  Ossip 

Jianou,  1.  Zadkine.  (Mr  ’66) 

Zambia 

Rotberg,  R.  I.  Rise  of  nationalism  in  Central 
Africa.  (1965,  1966  Annual) 


History 

Hall.  R.  Zambia.  (S  ’66) 

Zanzibar 

See  also 
Tanzania 

History 

Lofchie.  M.  F.  Zanzibar:  background  to  revo¬ 
lution.  (Ag  ’66) 

Zanzibar:  background  to  revolution.  Lofchie. 

M.  F.  (Ag  ’66) 

2en  (Sect) 

Kapleau,  P.,  ed.  Three  pillars  of  Zen.  (N  ’66) 
Ross,  N.  W.  Three  ways  of  Asian  wisdom. 
(Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Suzuki,  D.  T.  Training  of  the  Zen  Buddhist 
monk.  (Ag  ’66) 

Zero  bv  Mostel.  Mostel,  Z.  (Mr  ’66) 

Zinacantan,  Mexico 

Social  life  and  customs 
Cancian,  F.  Economics  and  prestige  in  a 
Maya  community.  (O  ’66) 

Zinzin  road.  Knebel.  F.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Zionism 

History 

Litvinoff.  B.  To  the  house  of  their  fathers. 
(1965,  1966  Annual) 

Zlateh  the  goat.  Singer,  I.  B.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Zomo.  the  rabbit.  Sturton.  H.  (Ag  ’66) 


Zoning 

Makielski,  S.  J.  Politics  of  zoning.  (N  ’66) 
Zoo  man’s  notebook.  Crandall.  L.  S.  (Ag  ’66) 
Zoological  Gardens 

Crandall.  L.  S.  Zooman’s  notebook.  (Ag  ’66) 


Zoology 


Africa 


Juvenile  literature 

Arundel.  J.  Wildlife  of  Africa.  (1965.  1966 
Annual) 

Kenya 

MacDonald.  M.  Treasure  of  Kenya.  (Ag  ’66) 
Zoology,  Economic 

Leeds.  A.,  ed.  Man  culture,  and  animals. 
(Ag  ’66) 

Zulu  War,  1879  ,  „„„„ 

Morris,  D.  R.  Washing  of  the  spears.  (1965, 
1966  Annual) 

Zweig,  Stefan 

Bibliography 

Klawiter,  R.  J.  Stefan  Zweig.  (Ja  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 
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Directory  of  Publishers  and  Distributors 


A.L.A.  American  Library  Association.  Pub¬ 
lishing  Department,  50  E.  Huron  St,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60611 

Abelard-Schuman.  Abelard- Schuman,  Limited, 
6  W  57th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Formerly  Abelard 
Also  use  imprint  Raven 
Abingdon.  Abingdon  Press,  Hdqrs,  201  8th  Av, 
S,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203;  55  E  65th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

Division  of  Meth.  Pub.  House 
Formerly  pub.  as  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Abrams.  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc,  6  W  57th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Also  use  imprint  Abradale  Press  Bk. 
Academic  Press.  Academic  Press,  Inc,  111  5th 
Av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003;  672  S  Lafayette 
Park  PI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057 
Affiliate  co.  Johnson  Reprint 
Alba  House.  Alba  House,  2187  Victory  Blvd, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10314 

Division  of  St  Paul  Publications 
Aldine  Pub.  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  320 
W  Adams  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 
Allenson,  A.R.  Alec  E.  Allenson,  Inc,  635 
E  Ogden  Av,  Naperville,  Ill.  60540 
Am.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1515  Massachusetts  Av,  N.W,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005 


Am.  Bar  Foundation.  American  Bar  Founda¬ 
tion,  1155  E  60th  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60637 
Am.  Behavioral  Scientist,  79  E  11th  St,  N.Y. 
10003 

Am.  Council  on  Educ.  American  Council  on 
Education.  Publications  Division,  1785  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Av,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Am.  Heritage.  American  Heritage  Publishing 
Co.  Inc,  551  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Publications  distributed  by  Various  Pub¬ 
lishers 

American  Heritage  Junior  Library  Books 
and  Horizon  Caravel  Books  now  available 
from  Harper 

Am.  Photographic  Pub.  American  Photographic 
Book  Publishing  Co,  Inc.  (Amphoto)  915 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010;  1160  N 
Highland  Av,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90038 
Owned  by  Verlan  Publications 
Published  Amphoto  Focal  Book  jointly  with 
Focal  „  . 

Publishers  of  Photo  Dealer  (Periodical) 
Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387 
Appleton.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  440  Park 
Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders 
to  Meredith 

Purchased  Landsberger 
Division  of  Meredith 

Architectural  Bk.  Architectural  Book  Publish¬ 
ing  Co,  Inc,  151  E  50th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022;  refer  orders  to  Hastings  House 
Owned  by  Mr  Freese 

Arco.  Arco  Publishing  Company,  Inc,  219  Park 
Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Argonaut  (Chicago).  Argonaut,  Inc,  Publishers, 
737  N  Michigan  Av,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611 
Asia  Pub.  Asia  Publishing  House.  U.S:  29  E 
10th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Asia  Soc,  112  E  64th  St,  New  York,  N.Y;  for 
sale  by  Abrams 

Assn.  Press.  Association  Press  (Nat.  Council 
of  Y.M.C.A.’s)  291  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10007 

Also  use  imprint  Haddam  House 
Atheneum  Pubs.  Atheneum  Publishers,  162  E 
38th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Atherton.  Atherton  Press,  70  5th  Av,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10011  „ 

Division  of  Prentice-Hall 
Augsburg.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  426  S 
5th  Ft,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415  . 

Columbus:  57  E  Main  St,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215 

Los  Angeles:  3224  Beverly  Blvd,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  90057 

Publishers  for  Am.  Lutheran  Church 
Absorbed  Lutheran  Pub.  House  and  Wart- 
burg  Press 

Australian  Bk.  Center.  Australian  Book  Center, 
Box  634,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10802 
Subsidiary  of  Soccer 


Barnes,  A.S.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  Box 
421,  Cranbury,  N.J.  08512 
Owners  of  Countryman 
Purchased  by  Yoseloff 
Also  use  imprint  Sportsmans  Press 
Barnes  &  Noble.  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc,  105  5th 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Barre.  Barre  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  (Barre 
Publishers)  South  St,  Barre,  Mass.  01005 
Formerly  Barre  Gazette 
Barron’s  Woodbury  Press,  113  Crossways  Park 
Drive.  Woodbury,  N.Y. 

Barrows,  M.  Barrows  &  Company,  Inc,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  425  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Books  distributed  by  Morrow 
Basic  Bks.  Basic  Books,  Inc,  Publishers,  404 
Park  Av.  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Bayvvood  Pub.  Co,  Inc,  30  Broadway,  Massa- 
pequa,  N.Y;  for  sale  by  Gordon  &  Breach 
Beacon  Press.  Beacon  Press,  Inc,  25  Beacon 
St,  Boston,  Mass.  02180;  1601  Jericho  Turn¬ 
pike,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 
Distributor  of  Am.  Ilnitar 
Bedminster  Press.  The  Bedminster  Press,  Inc, 
Vreeland  Av,  Totowa,  N.J.  07512;  1270  Av.  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Behrman.  Behrman  House,  Inc,  1261  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001  _  , 

Formerly  pub.  as  Behrman’s  Jewish  Book- 
house 

Blaisdell  Pub.  Blaisdell  Publishing  Company, 
275  Wyman  St.  Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
Division  of  Ginn  „  „ 

Bloni,  B.  Benjamin  Blom,  Inc,  4  W  Mt  Eden 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10452 
Bobbs.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc,  4300  W 
62d  St,  Indianapolis,  Inc.  46206;  3  W  57th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Subsidiary  of  Sams 
Affiliate  co.  Liberal  Arts 
Also  imprint  Charter  Books 
Books,  Inc.  Books,  Inc,  Publishing  Company, 
432  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  1250 
Connecticut  Av,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Spartan  consolidated  with  above 
Purchased  the  firm  of  Henley 
Owned  by  Publishers  Company,  Inc. 

Boston  Univ.  Press.  Boston  University  Press, 
138  Mountfort  St,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146 
Bowker.  R  R.  Bowker  Company,  1180  Av.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Braziller.  George  Braziller,  Inc,  1  Park  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

British  Bk.  Centre.  The  British  Book  Centre, 
Inc,  122  E  55th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
British  Information  Services.  845  3d  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y  10022 
Publishers’  agent 

Brookings.  The  Brookings  Institution.  Publica¬ 
tions  Division,  1775  Massachusetts  Av,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Brown  Univ  Press,  Box  1881,  Providence,  R.I. 

02912 

Bruce  Pub.  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  400  N 
Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201;  393  7th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001;  20  N  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60606 
Also  use  imprint  Bruce  Press 


Cambridge.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  32  E  57th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders  to 
610  North  Av,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801 
Publish  books  for  Inst,  of  Actuaries 

Catholic  Univ.  of  Am.  Press,  620  Michigan  Av, 
N.E,  Washington,  D.C.  20017;  refer  trade 
orders  to  Herder  &  Herder 

Chahdler  Pub.  Chandler  Publishing  Company, 
124  Spear  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
Formerly  Chandler,  H. 

Channel.  Channel  Press.  Inc,  60  E  42d  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  Meredith 
Purchased  by  Meredith 

Chelsea  House  Pubs,  222  W  23d  St,  New  York 
11,  N.Y. 

Childrens  Press.  Childrens  Press,  Inc  1224  W 
Van  Buren  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60607 
Parent  co.  Regensteiner  Corp. 

Affiliate  co.  Melmont  Pubs. 

Chilmark  Press.  Chilmarlc  Press,  941  Park  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028;  refer  orders  to  Ran¬ 
dom  House 
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Chilton  Co.  Chilton  Company  (Chilton  Books) 
Trade  Bk.  Division,  401  Walnut  St,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19106 

Publisher  of  Iron  Age  and  Spectator 
Purchased  the  firms  of  Conover-Mast  Book 
Division;  Greenberg;  Heldt  and  Jenkins  Pub¬ 
lications 

Citadel.  Citadel  Press,  222  Park  Av,  S.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003 

Clark,  A.  H.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co,  1264  S  Central 
Av,  Glendale,  Calif.  91204 
Clarke,  Irwin.  Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company,  Ltd, 
Clarwin  House,  791  St  Clair  Av,  Toronto, 
Canada 

Cleveland  Mus.  of  Art.  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  11150  East  Blvd.  at  Univ.  Circle,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  44106;  refer  orders  to  Western 
Reserve  Univ.  Press 

College  &  Univ.  Press.  College  and  University 
Press  Services,  Inc,  263  Chapel  St,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  06513 

Collier  Bks.  Collier  Books,  60  5th  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011 

Division  of  Crowell  Collier  &  Macmillan 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027 

Publish  and  distribute  Temple  Univ.  Pub¬ 
lications  published  from  1955 
See  also  Kings  Crown  Press 
Compton.  P.  E.  Compton  &  Company,  1000  N 
Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60610 

Purchased  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Comstock  Pub.  Associates.  124  Roberts  PI, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 

Formerly  known  as  Comstock  Pub.  Co. 
Associated  with  Cornell  Univ.  Press 
Concordia.  Concordia  Publishing  House,  3558  S 
Jefferson  Av,  St  Louis  Mo.  63118 
Publishers  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Mo,  Ohio  and  other  states 
Congressional  Quarterly.  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly,  Inc,  1735  K  St,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

Publish  and  distribute  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  Service  and  Editorial  Res.  Reports 
Cooper  Sq.  Cooper  Square  Publishers,  Inc,  59 
4th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Cornell  Univ.  Press.  Cornell  University  Press, 
124  Roberts  PI,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 
See  also  Comstock  Pub.  Associates 
Coward-McCann,  Inc,  200  Madison  Av,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016 

Affiliate  cos.  Putnam  &  Day 
Cowles  Educ.  Bks,  488  Madison  Av,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 

Criterion  Bks.  Criterion  Books,  Inc,  6  W  57th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019;  refer  orders  to 
Abelard-Schuman 

Crowell.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co,  201  Park  Av, 
S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Crown.  Crown  Publishers,  Inc,  419  Park  Av. 
S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Also  use  imprint  Bonanza  Books 
Purchased  the  firm  of  Allen,  Towne  & 
Heath,  Lothrop  and  Covici 

Purchased  the  Majority  of  stock  from  Bell 
Pub. 

Subsidiary  companies:  Arcadia;  Outlet 
Acquired  the  Ziff-Davis  Little  Sports  Lib. 
and  Little  Tech.  Lib.  from  Prentice-Hall 
Distributors  for  various  Publishers 


Da  Capo  Press.  Da  Capo  Press,  227  W  17th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Division  of  Plenum  Press 
Daughters  of  St  Paul.  Daughters  of  St  Paul, 
50  St  Paul’s  Av,  Jamaica  Plains,  Boston, 
Mass.  02130 

Also  use  imprint  St  Paul  Editions 
Davey.  Daniel  Davey  &  Co,  Inc,  257  Park  Av, 
S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
David,  J.  The  Jonathan  David  Co,  Inc,  131  E 
23d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
David  White  Co,  60  E  55th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1022 

Day.  The  John  Day  Company,  62  W  45th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  refer  orders  to  200 
Madison  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Aso  use  imprint  Asia  Press 
Affiliate  cos.  Putnam  &  Coward-McCann 
Delacorte  Press  Bk.  See  Dial  Press 
Desclee.  Desclee  Co,  Inc,  280  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10007;  refer  orders  to  Herder  & 
Herder 

Formerly  Soc.  of  St  John  Evangelist,  Des¬ 
clee  &  Co. 

Dial  Press.  The  Dial  Press,  Inc,  750  3d  Av. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Controlling  interest  purchased  by  Dell 
Also  use  imprint  Delacorte  Press  Bk, 


Dimension.  Dimension  Books,  Inc,  Box  21 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18703;  Box  811,  Denville, 
N.J.  07834 

Dodd.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc,  432  Park 
Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Also  use  imprint  Apollo  eds. 

Dorsey  Press.  The  Dorsey  Press,  Inc,  1800 
Ridge  Rd,  Homewood,  Ill.  60430 
Division  of  Irwin 

Doubleday.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc,  277 
Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders 
to  501  Franklin  Av,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 
Purchase'd  Allen,  W.H. ;  Ferguson,  J.G; 
Ferguson,  J.G.  &  Associates  and  Laidlaw 
Also  use  imprints:  Doubleday,  N;  Garden 
City  Bks;  Hanover  House;  Junior  Bks; 
Anchor  Bks;  Image  Bks;  Catholic  Textbook 
Division  and  Made  Simple  Bks;  Dolphin  Bks. 

Dover.  Dover  Publications,  Inc,  180  Varick  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014 

Publish  Handicraft  &  Hobby  series  jointly 
with  Foyle 

Duell.  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc,  60  E  42d  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  1716 
Locust  St,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50303 
Affiliate  of  Meredith 

Dufour.  Dufour  Editions,  Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

19425 

Duke  Univ.  Press.  Duke  University  Press,  Col¬ 
lege  Station  6697,  Durham,  N.C.  27708 

Duquesne  Univ.  Press.  Duquesne  University 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219;  refer  trade 
orders  to  Herder  &  Herder 
Formerly  Duquesne  Univ. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc,  201  Park  Av, 
S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


East  West  Center  Press,  1777  East-West  Rd, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 
Educational  Heritage,  Inc,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Educ.  Methods.  Educational  Methods,  Inc,  20  E 
Huron  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611 
Elsevier  Pub.  Co.  American  Elsevier  Pub.  Co, 
Inc,  52  Vanderbilt  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Also  use  name  Agon  Elsevier 
Eriksson.  Paul  S.  Eriksson,  Inc,  119  W  57th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019;  refer  orders  to 
Hill  &  Wang 

Formerly  imprint  of  Taplinger 
Evans,  M.  &Co.,  M.  Evans  &  Company,  Inc,  216 
E  49  th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer 
orders  Lippincott 

Exposition.  The  Exposition  Press,  Inc,  386  Park 
Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Also  use  imprints :  Banner  Bks;  Univ  Book; 
Lochinvar  Book  and  Testament  Book 


Farrar,  Straus.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc, 
19  Union  Sq,  W,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Purchased  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy;  Creative 
Age  Press  and  Noonday 
Subsidiary  co.  Page 

Also  use  imprints  Ariel  Books  for  Children’s 
Book  Division;  Visual  Arts  Books  and  Vision 
Bks. 

Publish  and  distribute  for  McMullen 


Federal  Legal.  Federal  Legal  Publications,  Inc, 
95  Morton  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014 
Fell.  Frederick  Fell,  Inc,  386  Park  Av,  S.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Ferguson,  J.G.  &  Associates.  J.  G.  Ferguson 
and  Associates,  6  N  Michigan  Av,  Chicago, 
Ill.  6n«02 

Subsidiary  of  Doubleday 
Unit  of  Ferguson,  J.G. 

Field  Enterprises.  Field  Enterprises  Educa¬ 
tional  Corporation,  510  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  Ill.  60654;  11  W  42  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018 

Fleet  Pub.  Fleet  Publishing  Corporation,  230 
Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Focal  Press.  Focal  Press,  Inc,  20  E  46th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  Pitman 
Folklore  Associates,  12  Meetinghouse  Rd,  Hat- 
boro,  Pa.  19040 


Follett,  Follett  Publishing  Company,  1010  W 
Washington  Blvd,  Chicago.  Ill.  60607;  432 

Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Subsidiary  co.  Maxton 


Fordham  Univ.  Press.  Fordham  University 
Press,  441  E  Fordham  Rd,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10458 
Forest  Press,  Inc,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.Y. 
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Fortress  Press.  Fortress  Press,  2900  Queen 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19129;  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  61201 

Merger  of  Augustana;  Augustana  Press  and 
Muhlenberg  Press 

Trade  name  of  Board  of  Publications  of 
Lutheran  Church  in  America-^" 

Publish  and  distributed  for  United  Luther¬ 
an  Church  in  Am. 

Franciscan  Herald.  Franciscan  Herald  Press, 
1434  W  51st  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60609;  refer  trade 
orders  to  Herder  &  Herder 
Fountainhead.  Fountainhead  Publishers,  Inc, 
475  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Four  Winds.  The  Four  Winds  Press,  50  W  44th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  refer  orders  to 
904  Sylvan  Av,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
Division  of  Scholastic  Mags. 

Franklin.  Burt  Franklin,  235  W  44th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

Free  Press.  The  Free  Press,  60  5th  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011;  refer  orders  to  Brown  & 
Front  Sts,  Riverside,  N.J.  08075 
A  division  of  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

Freeman.  W.  H.  Freeman  &  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  660  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104 

Subsidiary  of  Scientific  Am. 

Frontier  Press.  The  Frontier  Press,  815 
Lafayette  Bldg,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203 
Funk.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Inc,  360 
Lexington  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Division  of  Readers  Digest 
Absorbed  Funk,  W. 

Funk,  W.  See  Funk 


Gale  Res.  Gale  Research  Company,  1400  Book 
Tower,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226 
Garrard.  Garrard  Publishing  Company,  1607 
N  Market  St,  Champaign,  Ill.  61820;  Overhill 
Rd,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583 
Geis.  Bernard  Geis  Associates,  130  E  56th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022  for  sale  by  Random 
House 

Subsidiary  co  Ampersand  Press 
Genealogical  Bk.  Genealogical  Book  Company 
(Genealogical  Pub.  Co)  521-23  St  Paul  PI, 
Baltimore,  Md  21202 

Formerly  Southern  Bk.  Co. 

Affiliate  cos.  Regional  Pub.  Co.  and 
Heraldic  Bk.  Co. 

Genealogical  Pub.  Co.  See  Genealogical  Bk. 
Ginn.  Ginn  &  Company,  Statler  Bldg,  Park  Sq, 
Boston,  Mass.  02117 

Atlanta:  717  Miami  Circle,  N.E,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30324 

Chicago:  205  W  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60606 

Dallas:  1510  Young  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201 

New  York:  72  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011 

Palo  Alto:  2550  Hanover  St,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304 

Also  handle  Ginn  Lib.  Services  Publications 
Member  International  Pub.  Corp. 

Ginn  Lib.  Services.  See  Ginn 
Golden  Press.  Golden  Press,  Inc,  Publishers, 
850  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders 
to  150  Parish  Drive,  Wayne,  N.J. 

Subsidiary  of  Western  Pub.  Co. 

Affiliate  co.  Golden  Pleasure 
Gordon  &  Breach.  Gordon  &  Breach,  Science 
Publishers,  Inc,  150  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011 

Grolier.  Grolier,  Inc,  575  Lexington  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

Formerly  Grolier  Soc. 

Subsidiary  co.  Watts,  F. 

Grosset.  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc,  51  Madison 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010;  refer  orders  to 
227  E  Center  St,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37660 
Publish  some  trade  editions  of  Pop. 
Mechanics  and  Pop.  Science 
Purchased  the  business  of  Barse  &  Co.  and 
McLoughlin 

Also  use  imprint  Universal  Lib. 

Grossman  Pubs.  Grossman  Publishers,  125A  E 
19th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Grove.  Grove  Press,  Inc,  80  University  PI,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003:  refer  orders  to  Book  Centre 


Hafner  Pub.  Co.  Hafner  Publishing  Company, 
Inc,  31  E  10th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Publishing  section  of  Stecher-Hafner 


Hammond.  Hammond  Inc,  515 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040 
Formerly  C.  S.  Hammond  Co, 


Valley 
,  Inc. 


St, 


Harcourt.  Harcourt,  Brace  ok  World  Inc,  757 
3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Altanta:  680  Forrest  Rd,  N.E.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30312 

Burlingame:  1855  Rollins  Rd,  Burlingame, 
Calif.  94010 

Chicago:  7555  Caldwell  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60648 

Dallas:  4640  Harry  Hines  Blvd,  Dallas, 
Tex  75235 

Merged  with  World  Bk 

Expanded  to  include  the  publications  of 
Reynal 

Harlin  Quist.  Harlin  Quist,  Inc,  192  E  75th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Harper.  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  49  E  33d 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  2500  Crawford 
Av,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Acquired  the  publications  of  Hoeber  which 
will  remain  under  the  imprint,  Paul  B.  Hoe¬ 
ber,  Inc,  Medical  Bk.  Dept,  of  Harper  &  Row 
Distribute  some  publications  for  Common- 
weatlh  Fund 

Merged  with  Row 
Purchased  Wheeler 

Hart.  Hart  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  74  6th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Formerly  pub.  as  Hart  Book  Co. 

Harvard  Univ.  Press.  Harvard  University 
Press.  Publishing  Department  (Belknar 

Press)  Kittredge  Hall,  79  Garden  St,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  02138 

Acquired  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  from 
Putnam 

Harvey  House.  Harvey  House,  5  S.  Buckhout 
St,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10533 

Hastings  House.  Hastings  House,  Publishers, 
Inc,  151  E  50th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Hawthorn  Bks.  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc,  70  5th 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Subsidiary  of  Prentice-Hall 

Hebrew  Union  College.  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  (Hebrew  Union 
Press)  3101  Clifton  Av,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45220;  40  W  68th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Heineman.  James  H.  Heineman,  Inc,  60  E  42d 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Helicon  Press.  Helicon  Press,  Inc,  1120  N  Cal¬ 
vert  St,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202;  refer  orders 
to  Taplinger 

Herder  &  Herder.  Herder  &  Herder,  Inc. 
(Herder  Bk.  Center)  232  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Hill  &  Wang.  Hill  &  Wang,  Inc,  141  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Also  use  imprint:  Dramabooks 

Hillary  House.  Hillary  House  Publishers,  Ltd, 
303  Park  Av.  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Affiliate  co.  Humanities  Press 


Hobbs,  Dorman.  Hobbs,  Dorman  &  Co,  Inc, 
441  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Holden- Day.  Holden-Day,  Inc,  728  Montgom¬ 
ery  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111 


Holiday.  Holiday  House,  18  E  56th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

Holt.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc,  383 
Madison  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

San  Francisco:  Crocker  Park,  Box  24400, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94124 
Merger  of  Rinehart  and  Winston 
Also  publish  as  Universal  Bk  and  Bible 
House 

Subsidiary  co.  Mentzer 

Horizon  Press.  Horizon  Press,  156  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 


Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (River¬ 
side  Press,  Cambridge)  2  Park  St,  Boston, 
Mass.  02107;  refer  orders  to  Wayside  Rd, 
Burlington,  Mass.  01803 

Atlanta:  441  W  Peachtree  St,  N.E, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30308 

Chicago:  30  N  Michigan  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60602 

Dallas:  715  Browder  St,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75201 

New  York:  53  W  43rd  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036 

Palo  Alto:  777  California  Av,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304 


Howell,  J.  John  Howell,  434  Post  St,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94102 

Howell-North.  Howell-North  Press  (Howell- 
North  Bks),  1050  Parker  St,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94710 


Humanities  Press,  Inc,  303  Park  Av,  S,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010 

Affiliate  co.  Hillary  House 


Huntington  Lib.  Henry  E  Huntington  Library 
&  Art  Gallery,  1151  Oxford  Rd,  San  Marino, 
Calif.  91108 
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Ind.  Univ.  Press.  Indiana  University  Press, 
10th  &  Morton  Sts,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401 

Industrial  Relations  Section.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  Department  of  Economics,  Box  248, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 

Inst,  for  Social  Science  Res,  1200  175th  St, 
N.W,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Int.  Pubs.  International  Publishers  Company, 
Inc,  381  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001G 

Also  pub.  as  Int.  Pubs.  Associates 

Int.  Publications.  International  Publications 
Service,  303  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010 

Division  of  Codings 

Int.  Univs.  Press.  International  Universities 
Press,  Inc,  239  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003 

Formerly  Int.  Univ.  Press 

Interscience.  Interscience  Publishers,  Inc,  605 
3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016:  Interscience 
Encyclopedia,  Inc,  66  Court  St,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11202 

Division  of  Wiley,  to  orders  orders  should 
be  sent 

Iowa  State  Univ.  Press,  Press  Building  Ames, 
Iowa  50010 

Publishers  of  bks.  in  agriculture,  science, 
home  economics,  engineering  and  veterinary 
medicine 

Irwin.  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc,  1818  Ridge  Rd, 
Homewood,  Ill.  60430 

Distributors  for  Am.  Economic  Assn,  pub¬ 
lications  pub.  to  1951  and  will  be  publishers 
for  future  volumes 

Subsidiary  co.  Dorsey  Press 


J.  D.  Thueson,  4174  Univ.  Station,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

J.  F.  Carr,  41  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Japan  Publications.  Japan  Publications  Trading 
Co  (USA)  Inc,  175  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010;  refer  orders  to  11-13  Center  St,  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.  05701 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Am,  3080 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
Books  distributed  by  Bloch  (in  U  S  and 
Canada) 

John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176,  801  E  Main  St, 
Richmond.  Ya.  23219 

John  Hopkins  Press,  Homewood,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21218 

Johnson  Pub  (Chicago).  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Inc,  Book  Divisino,  1820  S  Michi¬ 
gan  Av,  Chicago,  III.  60616;  1270  Av.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

Johnson  Reprint.  Johnson  Reprint  Corporation. 
Ill  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Los  Angeles;  Granada  Bldg,  672  S 
Lafayette  Park  PI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90057 

Julian  Press.  The  Julian  Press,  Inc.  119  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003;  refer  orders  to  Matrix 
House 


Kenedy.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  Publishers,  12 
Barclay  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008 
Knopf.  Alfred  A  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ay, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders  to  33  W 
60th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
Purchased  by  Random  Plouse 


Ktav.  Ktav  Publishing  House,  65  Suffolk  St, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10002 
Affiliated  with  Friendly  House 


La.  State  Univ.  Press,  University  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La  70803 

Libs.  Unlimited,  Inc,  Box  10283,  Univ.  Park 
Station.  Denver,  Colo. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  E 
Washington  Sq,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105;  521 
5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  333  W  Lake 
St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 


Little.  Little  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St, 
Boston.  Mass.  02106 

Functions  as  publisher  and  distributor  of 
trade  bks.  for  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Pub¬ 
lications 


Lothrop.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company 
Inc,  419  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Acquired  by  Scott 


Loyola  Umv.  Press,  3441  N  Ashland  Av,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60657;  refer  trade  orders  to  Herder 
&  Herder 


Luce,  R.B.  Robert  B.  Luce,  Inc,  1903  N  St 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  refer  order 
to  McKay 


f  McCutchah  Pub.  McCutchan  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  2526  Grove  St,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704 
McGraw.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,  Inc,  330  W 
42d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  refer  orders  to 
Hightstown-Princeton  Rd,  Hightstown,  N.J. 
08520;  4655  Chase  Av,  Lincolnwood,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60646;  201  Tamai  Vista  Drive,  Corte 

Madera,  dalif.  93637 

Acquired  House  of  Grant 

Purchased  the  firm  of  Embassy;  also 
Gregg,  whose  identity  will  be  kept  as  their 
Business  Educ.  Division;  also  Blakiston  with 
their  Heajth;  Educ.  Dept,  and  Webster 

Trade  bk  dept,  formerly  known  as  Whit¬ 
tlesey  House  on  juveniles  and  some  special- 
iz@d  bks 

Publishers  and  distributors  of  Product 
Engineer  and  Welding  Engineer 
High  School  bks  with  the  exception  of  mod¬ 
ern  high  school  classics  bearing  imprint 
Harper  are  sold  by  McGraw 
McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Inc,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  750  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Taken  over  the  Juvenile  dept  of  Reynal 
Macmillan  (N  Y).  The  Macmillian  Co,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  866  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022; 
refer  orders  to  Brown  &  Front  St,  Riverside, 
N.J.  08075 

Atlanta;  1360  Spring  St,  N.W,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30309 

Chicago;  2549  Prairie  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60616 

Dallas:  501-7  Elm  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

San  Francisco:  111  New  Montgomery  St, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
Cambridge  publications  formerly  handled 
by  Macmillan  in  the  U.S.  now  handled  by 
Cambridge 

Division  of  Crowell- Collier  Pub.  Co. 

Macrae  Smith  Co,  Lewis  Tower  Bldg,  225  S 
15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa  19102 
Marzani  &  Munsell.  Marzani  &  Munsell,  Inc, 
Publishers,  100  W  23d  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011 

Formerly  Cameron  Associates 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology.  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  Publications  Office 
(M.I.T.  Press)  77  Massachusetts  Av,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  02139 

Medical  Lib.  Assn,  919  N  Michigan  Av,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Melmont  Pubs.  Melmont  Publishers,  Inc,  1224 
W  Van  Buren  St,  Chicago,  HI.  60607 
Affiliate  co.  Childrens  Press 
Memphis  State  Univ.  Press,  Box  555,  Memphis 
11,  Term. 

Mensa,  50  E  42  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Meridian  Bks.  Meridian  Books,  Inc,  c.o.  World 
Pub.  Co,  119  W  57th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019 

Subsidiary  of  World  Pub.  who  distributes 
the  publications 

Meredith.  Meredith  Press,  1716  Locust  St,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50303;  250  Park  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017 

Publishers  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
Magazine 

Division  of  Meredith  Pub.  Co. 

Purchased  Channel  and  Lvons 
Affiliate  of  Appleton  and  Duell 
Merrill.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc,  1300 
Alum  Creek  Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209 
Messner.  Julian  Messner,  Inc,  N.Y. 

Now  handled  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
Metropolitan  Mus.  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  5th  Av.  &  82d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028; 
refer  trade  orders  to  N.Y.  Graphic 
Mich.  State  Univ.  Press.  The  Michigan  State 
University  Press,  Box  550,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48823 

Formerly  Mich.  State  College  Press 

MYorkMNSY  ^0016C°’  In°'  425  Park  Av’  S’  NeW 
Books  distributed  by  Morrow 

Minn.  Hist.  Soc,  Cedar  &  Central  Sts,  St  Paul, 

Minn.  55101 

M°Ad,?rAT  LibV  ^odern  ■  library,  Inc.  457  Madison 
Av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Owned  and  controlled  by  Random  House 

M°"thly ,,,Re Y,',ewq T  Monthly  Review  Press,  116 
W  14th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Morehouse.  Morehouse-Barlow  Co,  Inc,  14  E 
41st  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  29  E  Madi- 
son  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60602;  261  Golden  Gate 
Av,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 
Morrow-  William  Morrow  &  Company,  Inc, 
425,, PaLk  s>  New  York.  N.Y 

flel d® Av,® (f U f ton  6 N. X  o°70lf  Dept*  788  Bl00m' 
Also  use  imprint  Apollo  Eds. 

MilfnpUm?nni f0/  §arrows;  Jefferson  House; 
Mill,  Reynal  &  Co,  Sloan  e  and  Whiteside 
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Muhammad  Mosque  of  Islam,  No.  2,  5335  S 
Greenwood  Av.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mus.  of  Fine  Arts,  1001  Bissonnet  St,  Houston, 

Tex. 

Mus.  of  N.Mex.  Press.  Museum  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  Box  2087,  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex.  87501 
Mus.  of  Primitive  Art.  The  Museum  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Art,  15  W  54th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019;  refer  orders  to  N.Y.  Graphic 


N.J.  Hist.  Soc.  The  New  Jersey  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  230  Broadway,  Newark,  N.  J.  07104 
N.Y.  Acad  of  Sciences,  2  E  63d  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021 

N.Y.  Graphic.  New  York  Graphic  Society,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Ltd,  140  Greenwich  Av,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830;  10  W  33d  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001 

N.Y.  Public  Lib.  New  York  Public  Library. 
Public  Relations  Office,  5th  Av  &  42  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018 

N.Y.  State  School  of  Ind.  &  Labor  Relations, 

Cornell  Univ,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 
N.Y.  Univ.  Press.  New  York  University  Press, 
32  Washington  PI,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Nat.  Agency  for  Int.  Publications.  National 
Agency  for  International  Publications,  Inc, 
317  E.  34th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Nat.  Gallery  of  Art,  6th  &  Constitution  Av, 
N.W.  Washington  20560,  D.C. 

Nat.  Geographic  Soc.  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety,  17th  &  M  Sts,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

Natural  Hist.  Press.  National  History  Press, 
501  Franklin  Av,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 
Nelson.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Copewood  & 
Davis  Sts,  Camden,  N.J.  08103 

Purchased  by  Thomson  Organization 
New  Am.  Lib.  The  New  American  Library  of 
World  Literature,  Inc,  1301  Av.  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Also  use  imprint  Signet  Book 
Subsidiary  of  Times-Mirror 
New  Directions,  Norfolk,  Conn;  333  Av.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014;  refer  orders 
to  Lippincott 

Also  use  imprint  James  Laughlin 
Newberry  Lib.  Newberry  Library,  60  W  Walton 
PI,  Chicago,  Ill.  60610 

Newman  Press.  The  Newman  Press,  Catholic 
publishers,  21  Harristown  Rd,  Glen  Rock, 
N.J.  07452;  refer  orders  to  69  W  Main  St, 
Westminster,  Md.  21157 
Division  of  Pau'ist  Press 
Has  absorbed  Carroll  Press  and  acquired 
all  their  publications. 

Northern  Mich.  Univ.  Press.  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  University  Press,  Marquette,  Mich.  49855 
Formerly  Northern  Mich.  College  Press 
Northwestern  Univ,  Press.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1735  Benson  Av,  Evanston,  Ill. 
60201 

Norton.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  55  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Handle  New  Collins  Classics  in  the  U.S.A. 


Obolensky.  Ivan  Obolensky,  Inc,  1114  1st  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021  x  ^ 

Oceana.  Oceana  Publications,  Inc,  40  Cedar 
St,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  10522 
Also  use  imprint  Marshall  Law  Bk.  Co. 


Octagon  Bks,  175  5th  Av,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010 
October  House.  October  House,  Inc.  134  E 
22d  St,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010 
Formerly  Clarke  &  Way 
Odyssey.  Odyssey  Press,  Inc,  55  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Subsidiary  of  Western  Publishing  Co. 

Ohio  State  Univ.  Press,  164  W  19th  Av,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  43210 

Ohio  Univ.  Press.  Ohio  University  Press, 
Athens,  Ohio  45701;  refer  orders  to  N.Y. 
Univ.  Press 


Open  Ct.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Box  399,  La  Salle,  111.  61301 
Orion.  Orion  Press,  Inc,  150  E  35th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders  to  Grossman 
Pubs. 


Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  Inc,  200 
Madison  Av,  New  York,  N.Y..  10016:  refer 
orders  to  16-00  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 
07410 


Pa.  State  Univ.  Press.  The  Pennsylvania.  State 
University  Press,  University  Press  Building, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802 
Pantheon  Bks.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc,  22  E  51st 
St  New  York,  N.Y.  10022:  refer  orders  to 
33  W  60th  St,  New  York.  N.Y.  10023 
Division  of  Random  House 


Parents  Mag.  Parents’  Magazine  Enterprises, 
Inc,  52  Vanderbilt  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017; 
refer  orders  to  80  New  Bridge  Rd,  Bergen- 
field,  N.J.  07621 

Parker  Pub.  Parker  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  West 
Nyack,  N.Y.  ]  0994 

Subsidiary  of  Prentice-Hall 

Penguin.  Penguin  Books,  Inc,  3300  Clipper 
Mill  Rd,  Baltimore,  Md.  21211 

Penguin  Bks  Inc,  Baltimore,  Formerly 
known  as  Allan  Lane,  Inc. 

Phaedra  Pubs,  Inc,  220  E  42d  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017;  for  sale  by  Simon  &  Schuster 

Phaidon.  Phaidon  Publishers,  Inc,  65-04  110  St, 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  11375;  refer  Am.  orders  to 
N.Y.  Graphic 

Korovitz  founder  of  Phaidon 

Philosophical  Lib,  Inc,  15  E  40th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Pierpont  Morgan  Lib.  The  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library  29  E  36th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 


Platt.  The  Platt  &  Munk  Co,  Inc,  200  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

Plenum  Press.  Plenum  Press,  Inc,  227  W  17th 
St,  New  York  N.Y.  10010 
Also  use  name  Plenum  Press  Data  Division 
for  scientific  and  engineering  data 
Subsidiary  co.  Da  Capo  Press 
Consultants  Bur.  merged  with  above 
Owned  by  Plenum  Pub.  Corp. 

Potomac  Bks.  Potomac  Books,  Inc,  1518  K  St, 
N.W,  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

Potter,  C.N.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Inc,  Publish¬ 
er,  419  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016; 
refer  orders  to  Crown 


Praeger.  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc,  Publishers, 
111  4th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Associate  co.  Pall  Mall 
Acquired  by  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica 


Prentice-Hall.  Prentice-Hall.  Inc,  Route  9W, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
Chicago:  222  W  Adams  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60606  , 
Cleveland:  884  Union  Commerce  Bldg, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

New  York:  70  5th  Av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
San  Francisco:  560  Mission  St,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94105  ,  __  , 

Affiliate  cos.  Nat.  Foreman  and  Wads¬ 
worth  Pub. 

Executive  Reports  Corp.  is  a  division 
Took  over  some  titles  from  Ziff-Davis 
Also  use  imprint  Fiction  Lib. 

Princeton  Univ.  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  08541 


Principia  Press  of  Trinity  Univ.  Principia  Press 
of  Trinity  University,  715  Stadium  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex,  78212 
Priory  Press.  The  Priory  Press,  1165  E  54th 
PI,  Chicago,  Ill.  60615 

Prometheus  Press.  Prometheus  Press,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  131  Varick  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013; 
for  sale  by  Putnam 

Division  of  Marboro  Bks. 


Public  Affairs  Press.  Public  Affairs  Press,  419 
New  Jersey  Av,  S.E,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 
Affiliate  co.  Progress  Press 
Purdue  Uhiv.  Studies,  308  State  St,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  200  Madison  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Affiliate  cos.  Coward-McCann  and  Day 
Handle  and  sell  all  Minton  Publications 


Quadrangle  Bks.  Quadrangle  Books,  Inc,  130 
N  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 


R.  Knapp,  Box  7234,  San  Diego  7,  Calif. 

Rand  McNally.  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Box 
7600,  Chicago,  Ill.  60680 
New  York:  405  Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022 

San  Francisco:  423  Market  St,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Calif.  94105 

Random  House.  Random  House,  Inc,  457  Madi¬ 
son  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders 
to  33  W  60th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
Owns  Modern  Lib.  and  Singer 
Purchased  Burt  Home  Lib.  from  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Bks. 

Also  use  imprint  Beginner  Bks. 

Associate  cos.  Knopf;  Pantheon  Bks.  and 
Vintage 

Subsidiary  of  RCA 

W.  Rawls,  31  Union  Sq,  W,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003 

Readers  Digest.  Readers  Digest  Association, 
Inc,  Pleasantville,  N.Y.  10570 
Purchased  Funk  and  Funk,  W. 
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Regnery.  Henry  Regnery  Co,  114  W  Illinois  St, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60610 ;  175  5th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010 

Purchased  Reilly  &  Lee 
Reilly  &  Lee.  The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co,  114  W 
Illinois  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60610;  175  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

Division  of  Regnery 

Reinhold.  Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation. 
Book  Division,  430  Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022 

Successors  to  Chemical  Catalog  Co.  and 
Pencil  Points  Press 

Resources  for  the  Future.  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc,  1755  Massachusetts  Av,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036;  refer  orders  to  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  _ 

Reynal  &  Co.  Reynal  &  Company,  Inc,  221  E 
49th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders 
to  Morrow  , 

Rockefeller  Univ.  Press,  York  Av.  at  66th  St, 

N.Y.  21 

Ronald.  The  Ronald  Press  Co,  15  E  26  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010  , 

Rothman.  Fred  B  Rothman  &  Co,  57  Leumng 
St,  South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606 
Roy  Pubs.  Roy  Publishers,  Inc,  30  E  74th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Russell  Sage.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  230  Park 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  30  College  Av,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08901 

Distributors  for  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn. 


S.IVl.U.  Press.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Press,  Dallas,  Tex.  75222 

Formerly  pub.  as  Univ.  Press  m  Dallas 
Distributes  Tex.  Folklore  Publications 
which  it  publishes  in  cooperation  with  Tex. 
Folklore  Soe. 

Saunders.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  218  W 
Washington  Sq,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 
Scarecrow.  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc,  52  Liberty  St, 
Box  656,  Metuchen,  N.J.  08840 
Owned  by  Albert  Daub  &  Co,  Inc,  same 
address 

Schocken.  Schocken  Books,  Inc,  67  Park  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Scott.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Educational 
Publishers,  1900  E  Lake  Av,  G-lenview,  Ill. 
60025 

Atlanta:  3145  Piedmont  Rd,  N.E,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30305 

Dallas:  411  Elm  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

Fairlawn:  19-00  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn, 
N.J.  07410 

Palo  Alto:  855  California  Av,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304 
Acquired  Lothrop 

For  trade  eds.  of  Thorndike-Barnhart  dic¬ 
tionaries  refer  orders  to  Doubleday 
Scott.  W.R.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc,  333  Av. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014 
Young  Scott  Books  is  a  Juvenile  division 
Scribner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  Vree- 
land  Av,  Totowa,  N.J.  07512 
Scrimshaw  Pub,  Box  576,  Centerville,  Mass. 
02632 

Seabury.  The  Seabury  Press,  815  2d  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

Sheed.  Sheed  &  Ward,  Inc,  64  University  PI, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Sherbourne.  Sherbourne  Press,  1640  S  La 
Cienega  Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90035 
Shoe  String.  The  Shoe  String  Press,  Inc,  60 
Connolly  Parkway,  Hamden,  Conn.  06514 
Also  use  imprint  Archon  Books 
Shorewood  Pubs.  Shorewood  Publishers,  Inc, 
724  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Also  use  imprint  Shorecrest 
Sierra  Club.  Sierra  Club,  1050  Mills  Tower, 
220  Bush  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104; 
San  Diego  Chapter,  Box  525,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92112 


Silvermine  Pubs,  Inc,  Comstock  Hill  Av  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.  06850;  refer  orders  to  Taplinger 
Simon  &  Schuster.  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc, 
Publishers,  630  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Golden  Books  now  obtainable  from  Golden 
Press 

Imprints  are  used  for  the  following  divi¬ 
sions;  Messner;  Pocket  Bks;  PB  Specials; 
Trident  Press;  Washington  Sq.  Press 
Skira.  Skira,  Inc,  Publishers,  381  Park  Av,  S 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders  to  World 
Pub. 


Sioane.  William  Sloane  Associates,  Inc,  425 
Park  Av,  S.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Books  distributed  by  Morrow 
Also  use  imprint  Apollo  Eds. 

The  Smith,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  38,  N.Y; 

for  sale  by  Horizon  Press 
Smithsonian  Inst,  Publications  Dist.  Section, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560  . 

Soc.  for  ind.  &  Applied  Mathematics,  Box  7541, 

Philadelphia  1,  Pa.  „  _ _ 

Soccer.  Soccer  Associates,  Box  634,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.  10802 

Subsidiary  co.  Australian  Bk.  Center 
Also  use  imprints;  Leisure  Time  Bks.  and 
Sportshelf 

Southern  III.  Univ.  Press,  Carbondale,  Ill.  62901 


Southwest  Tex.  State  College  Press,  San 

Marcos,  Tex. 

Special  Libs.  Assn.  The  Special  Libraries  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Headquarters,  31  E  10th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Speller.  Robert  Speller  &  Sons,  Publishers,  Inc, 
10  E.  23d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
St  Martins.  St  Martin’s  Press,  Inc,  175  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Am.  affiliate  of  Macmillan  (London) 


Stackpole  Co.  Stackpole  Company  (Stackpole 
Bks)  Cameron  &  Kelker  Sts,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Military  Service  and  Nat.  Service  Pub.  Co. 
merged  with  above 

Stanford  Univ  Hoover  Inst,  on  War,  Revolution 
&  Peace.  Stanford  University,  Hoover  In¬ 
stitution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace, 
Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

Stanford  Univ.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

State  Hist.  Soc.  of  Wis,  816  State  St,  Madison, 
Wis.  53706 


State  Univ.  of  N.Y,  Albany,  NY. 
Stechert-Hafner,  Inc,  31  E  10th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003 

Subsidiary  co,  Stechert-Hafner  Service 
Formerly  Stechert 

Importers  &  booksellers  publishing  done  as 
Hafner  Pub.  Co. 


Stein  &  Day,  Publishers,  7  E  48th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

Stephen  Greene,  The  Stephen  Greene  Press,  120 
Main  St,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  05301 
Also  use  imprint  Book  Cellar 
Sterling.  Sterling  Publishing  Company,  Inc, 
419  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Acquired  the  publications  of  Bridgman 
Oak  Tree  Press  publishes  some  bks.  that 
are  sold  to  the  trade,  schools  &  libraries 
Stuart,  L.  Lyle  Stuart,  Publisher,  239  Park  Av, 
S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Division  of  Lyle  Stuart,  Inc 
Studio.  The  Studio  Publications,  Inc,  625  Mad¬ 
ison  Av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Associated  with  Viking,  who  distributes  the 
publications 

Superior  Pub.  Superior  Publishing  Company, 
708  6th  Av,  N,  Seattle,  Wash.  98111 
Swallow,  A.  Alan  Swallow  (Swallow  Press), 
2679  S  York  St,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 
Subsidiary  co.  Sage 
Also  use  imprint  Big  Mountain  Press 
Syracuse  Univ.  Press,  Box  87,  University  Sta¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  10310 


Talisman  Press,  Box  455,  Georgetown,  Calif. 
95634 

Taplinger.  Taplinger  Publishing  Company,  Inc, 
29  E  10th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Teachers  College.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  525  W  120th  St,  New  York,  N.Y 
10027 

Techers  College  Press.  Teachers  College  Press, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ,  525  W  120th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 

Theatre  Arts.  Theatre  Arts  Books,  333  6th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014 

Ton!71ffSr  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publishers. 

301-327  E  Lawrence  Av,  Springfield,  Ill.  62703 

Transatlantic.  Transatlantic  Arts,  Inc,  565  5th 
A?’  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to 
105  Blue  Spruce  Rd,  Levittown,  N.Y.  11756 

Tri-Ocean  Bks.  Tri-Ocean  Books.  44  Brannan 
St,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107 

Tu.dor-  Tudor  Publishing  Company,  221  Park 
Av.  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Same  as  Harlem  Bk.  Co. 

Purchased  Eugenics  Pub.  Co. 

Topper.  Tupper  &  Love,  Inc,  3030  Peach- 
tree  Rd,  N.W,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 
Affiliated  co.  Albert  Love  Enterprises 
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Tuttle.  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company,  Inc,  28-30 
Main  St,  Rutland,  Vt.  05701 
Also  use  imprint  Bridgeway  Press 
Twayne.  Twayne  Publishers,  Inc,  31  Union  Sq, 
W,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Distributors  for  and  publishes  jointly  with 
Univ.  of  Kan.  City  Press 
Distributors  for  Bookman  '  Associates 
Twentieth  Cent.  Fund.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  41  E  70th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 


UNESCO  Publications  Center,  317  East  34th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Dept  of  the  Nat.  Agency  for  Int.  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

U.S.  Naval  Inst.  United  States  Naval  Institute, 
Sec.  &  Treas.  of  the  United  States,  Naval 
Institute,  Annapolis,  Md.  21402 
Ungar.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Company, 
131  E  23d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Purchased  Stephen  Daye,  Inc,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  Daye  imprint 
Union  of  Am.  Hebrew  Congregations  (River- 
dale  Press)  838  5th  Av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Univ.  Bks.  University  Books,  Inc,  1615  Hill¬ 
side  Av,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 
Univ.  of  Ala.  Press.  Department  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Drawer  2877.  University,  Ala.  35486 
Univ.  of  Ariz.  Press.  The  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  Box  3398,  College  Station,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  85700 

Univ.  of  Calif.  Inst,  of  Gov.  Studies.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  348  Library  Annex,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94724 

Formerly  Univ.  of  Calif.  Bur.  of  Public 
Administration 

Univ.  of  Calif.  Press.  University  of  California 
Press,  2223  Fulton  St,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94720; 
405  Hilgard  Av,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024; 
25  W  45th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
United  Nations  series  handled  by  the  Univ. 
of  Toronto  Press 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60637;  20  W  43d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Acquired  the  publications  of  Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dept,  of  Educ. 

Also  use  imprint  Phoenix  Bks. 

Univ.  of  Fla.  Press.  University  of  Florida 
Press,  15  N.W.  15th  St,  Univ.  of  Fla,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32603 

Univ.  of  Ga.  Press,  Athens,  Ga.  30602 
Univ.  of  III.  Press,  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
Urbana,  Ill.  61801 

Univ.  of  Kan.  Press,  114  Flint  Hall,  Lawrence, 
Kan.  66044 

Univ.  of  Ky.  Press,  McVey  Hall,  Univ.  of  Ky, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40506 

Univ.  of  Mass.  Press.  The  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Press,  Munson  Hall,  Amherst, 
Mass.  01002 

Univ.  of  Miami  Press.  University  of  Miami 
Press,  Box  8104,  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  33124;  refer  orders  to  Oceana 
for  law  bks. 

Univ.  of  Mich.  Press,  615  E  University  Av, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 
Also  use  imprint  Ann  Arbor  Bks. 

Univ.  of  Minn.  Press.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  2037  University  Av,  S.E.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55455 

Univ.  of  Mo.  Press.  University  of  Missouri 
Press,  2  Lathrop  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Univ.  of  N.C.  Press,  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  27514 

Univ.  of  N.Mex.  Press,  Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 
Univ.  of  Neb.  Press,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  46566 
Univ.  of  Okla.  Press,  Faculty  Exchange,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  73069 
Univ.  of  Ore,  Eugene,  Ore.  97403 

Address :  The  University  of  Ore.  Books 
Univ.  of  Pa.  Press,  3729  Spruce  St,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19104 

Publish  &  distribute  Temple  Univ.  Pub¬ 
lications  published  to  1954 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  3209  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 
Univ.  of  S.C.  Press.  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Columbia,  S.C.  29208 

Address:  The  Extensions  Divisions 
Univ.  of  Tenn.  Press,  Publications  Building, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  37916 

Univ.  of  Texas.  Humanities  Res.  Center,  Box 
7594,  Univ.  Station,  Austin,  Tex.  78712;  refer 
orders  to  Univ.  of  Tex.  Press 
Univ.  of  Tex.  Press.  University  of  Texas 
Press,  Box  7819,  Austin,  Tex.  78712 


Univ.  of  Toronto  Press,  Front  Campus,  To¬ 
ronto  5 

Books  formerly  imprinted  Univ.  of  Toronto 
Lib.  now  pub.  by  the  Press 
Univ.  of  Wash.  Press.  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Press,  Seattle,  Wash.  98105 
Publish  Am.  Ethnological  Soc.  Publications 
Univ.  of  Wis.  Press.  The  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Press,  Box  1379,  Madison,  Wis.  53701 
Univ.  Press  of  Va,  The  Rotunda,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  23903 

Univ.  Press  of  Washingon,  The  University 
Press  of  Washington,  D.C,  927  15th  St, 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

Universal  Distributors.  Universal  Distributors 
Company,  52-54  W  13  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011 

Universal  Reference  System,  80  E.  11th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


Vanderbilt  Univ.  Press,  Vanderbilt  Univ,  Box 
1813,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
Vanguard.  The  Vanguard  Press  Inc,  424  Madi¬ 
son  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Van  Nostrand.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Inc,  120  Alexander  St,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540; 
24  W  40th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 
Verry.  Lawrence  Veri-y,  Inc,  River  Rd,  Mystic, 
Conn.  06355 

Viking.  The  Viking  Press,  Inc,  625  Madison 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Associated  with  N.Y.  branch  of  Studio 


Walck,  IH.Z.  Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc,  Publishers, 
19  Union  Sq,  W,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Has  taken  over  Juvenile  title  formerly 
published  by  Oxford 

Walker  &  Co.  Walker  &  Company,  720  5th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Warne.  Frederick  Warne  &  Company,  Inc, 
101  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Washburn.  Ives  Washburn,  Inc,  750  3d  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Books  distributed  by  McKay 
Washington  Sq.  Press.  Washington  Square 
Press,  Inc,  N.Y. 

Now  handled  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
Watson-Guptill.  Watson-Guptill  Publications, 
165  W.  46th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  refer 
orders  to  2160  Patterson  St,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45214 

Division  of  Billboard  Pub.  Co. 

Watts,  F.  Franklin  Watts.  Inc,  575  Lexington 
Av,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
Division  of  Grolier 
Also  use  imprint  Watts  Int. 

Wayne  State  Univ.  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 
Wesleyan  Univ.  Press,  100  Riverview  center, 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457 
Westernlore  .  Westernlore  Press,  5040  Eagle 
Rock  Blvd,  Box  41073,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90041 

Westminster  Press.  The  Westminster  Press 
(Westminster  Bk.  Stores)  Room  908,  With¬ 
erspoon  Bldg,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  19107 

Publication  Dept  .of  Bd.  of  Christian  Educ. 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Bd. 

Also  use  imprint  Geneva  Press 
Whiteside.  Whiteside  Inc,  Publishers,  425 
Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Publications  distributed  by  Morrow 
Formerly  pub.  as  Womans  Press 
Wiley.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc,  605  3d  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  1530  S  Redwood  Rd, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  S4104;  Kirlcesby  Center. 
10SS9  Wilshire  Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024 
Now  publish  and  distribute  Science  Eds. 
Wilson,  H.W.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950 
University  Av,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10452 
Wise.  Wm  H.  Wise  &  Co,  336  Mountain  Rd, 
Union  City,  N.J.  070S7 

World  Law  Fund,  11  W  42  St,  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 

World  Pub.  The  World  Publishing  Company, 
2231  W  110th  St,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44102;  119 
W  57th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Subsidiary  co.  Merdian  Bks. 

Subsidiary  of  Times-Mirror 
Writer.  The  Writer,  Inc,  8  Arlington  St, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 


Yale  Univ.  Lib.  Box  1603a,  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  06520 

Yale  Univ.  Press.  Yale  University  Press,  92A 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06511 
Yoseloff.  Thomas  Yoseloff,  Inc,  Publishers, 
Box  421,  Cranbury,  N.Y.  08512;  refer  orders 
to  Book  Sales,  Inc,  352  4th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010 
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